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I8QS. 


PREFATORY 


as  been  to  give  ALL  the  words  in  the  English  language  now  in  use,  with  their  several  significations 
afresh,  and  illustrated  by  examples,  a  large  number  of  them  having  been  brought  together  by 

Iii^TTiTntnii  In  iTrTiiT  MI  ij  large  number  of  obsolete  words  have  been  introduced,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  afford  readers  much 
assistance  in  the  perusal  of  Old  English  authors.  Obsolete  spellings  and  significations  of  existing  words  have  also  been  given,  the 
latter  chronologically  arranged,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  show  the  process  by  which  the  present  meaning  has  arisen.  Obsolete  words  and 
significations  are  marked  with  an  asterisk,*;  those  which  have  not  dropped  altogether  out  of  use,  but  are  only  rarely  found,  with  an 
obelisk,  f. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  scientific  and  technical  terms. 

COMPOUND  WORDS  in  which  complete  adhesion  has  taken  place  between  the  two  or  more  constituents  have  been  arranged  as 
independent  words;  while  those  still  so  loosely  united  as  to  be  usually  connected  by  hyphens,  have  been  placed  under  the  first  word 
of  the  compound. 

THE  PRONUNCIATION  is  indicated  by  diacritical  marks,  a  key  to  which  will  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  several  pages.  The  division 
into  syllables  has  been  made  solely  with  reference  to  pronunciation,  and  with  no  reference  to  the  etymology  of  the  word.  In  syllables 
wherein  two  or  more  vowels  come  together,  not  forming  diphthongs,  only  that  one  of  them  which  gives  its  sound  to  the  syllable  bears 
a  diacritical  mark,  the  others  being  treated  as  mute.  Thus,  in  bread,  sea,  flSat,  the  a  is  mute,  the  syllables  being  pronounced  as  if 
spelled  brSd,  Be,  not.  Words  of  more  than  one  syllable  bear  a  mark  upon  the  accented  syllable,  as  al  -ter. 

THE  ETYMOLOGY  will  be  found  enclosed  within  brackets  immediately  following  each  word.  To  understand  the  plan  adopted,  let 
it  be  noted  (1)  that  retrogression  is  made  from  modern  languages  to  ancient ;  and  (2)  that  when  after  a  word  there  appears  such  a 
derivation  as  this— "In  Fr Sp Port Ital from  Lat ,"  the  meaning  is,  not  that  it  passed  through  Italian,  Portu- 
guese, Spanish,  and  Fiench  before  reaching  English,  but  that  there  are  or  have  been  analogous  words  in  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  Italian,  all  derived,  like  the  English,  from  a  Latin  original. 

The  illustrations  are  intended  not  for  the  purpose  of  embellishment  merely,  but  also  to  impart  a  conception  of  the  objects  repre- 
sented clearer  than  any  mere  verbal  definition  could  afford. 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  THIS  WORK. 


A.  N.    Anglo-Norman. 

Arab.    Arabic. 

Aram.    Aramaic. 

Arm.    Armorican. 

A.  S.    Anglo-Saxon. 

Assyr.    Assyrian. 

Bohe.    Bohemian,  or  Czech. 

Bret.    Bas-Breton,  or  Celtic  of  Brit- 
tany. 

Celt.    Celtic. 

Chal.    Chaldee. 

Dan.    Danish. 

Dut.    Dutch. 

E.    Eastern,  or  East. 

E.  Aram.    East  Aramaean,  generally 
called  Chaldee. 

Eng.     English,  or  England. 

Eth.    Ethiopic. 

Flem.    Flemish. 

Fr.    French. 

Fries.    Fricsland. 

Fris.    Frisian. 

Gael.    Gaelic. 

Ger.    German. 

Goth.    Gothic. 

Gr.    Greek. 

Gris.    Language  of  the  Orisons. 

Heb.    Hebrew. 

Hind.    Hindustani. 

Icel.    Icelandic. 

Ir.    Irish. 

Ital.    Italian. 

Lat.    Latin. 

Lett.    Lettish,  Lettonian. 

L.  Ger.    Low  German,  or  Platt 
Deutsch. 

Lith.    Lithuanian. 

Medieev.  Lat.    Mediaeval  Latin. 

Mag.    Magyar. 

M.  H.  Ger.    Middle  High  German. 

Mid.  Lat.    Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

N.    New. 

N.  H.  Ger.    New  High  German. 

Norm.    Norman. 

Norw.    Norwegian,  Norse. 

O.    Old. 

O.  H.  Ger.    Old  High  German. 

O.S.    Old  Saxon.     ' 

Pers.    Persian. 

Phcenic.    Phoenician. 

Pol.    Polish. 

Port.    Portuguese. 

Prov.     Provencal. 

Provinc.     Provincial. 

Russ.    Russian. 

Rabb.    Rabbinical. 

Sam.    Samaritan. 

Sansc.    Sanscrit. 

8enr.    Servian. 


Slav.    Slavonic. 
S]>.    Spanish. 
Sw.    Swedish. 
Syr.    Syriac. 
Teut.    Teutonic. 
Turk.    Turkish. 
Walach.    Walachian. 
Wei.    Welsh. 


a.,  or  adj.    adjective. 

adv.    adverb. 

art.    article. 

conj.    conjunction. 

interj.    interjection. 

particip.    participial. 

pa.  par.    past  participle. 

pr.  par.    present  participle. 

prep,    preposition. 

pro.    pronoun. 

s.,  subst.,  or  substan.    substantive,  or 

noun. 

v.  i.    verb  intransitive. 
f.  t.    verb  transitive. 


ablat.    ablative. 

accus.    accusative. 

agric.    agriculture. 

alg.    algebra. 

anat.    anatomy. 

«ntiq.    antiquities. 

aor.    aorist. 

approx.    approximate,  -ly. 

arch,    architecture. 

archeeol.    archaeology. 

arith.    arithmetic. 

astrol.    astrology. 

astrpn.    astronomy. 

auxil.    auxiliary. 

Bib.    Bible  or  Biblical. 

biol.    biology. 

bot.    botany. 

carp,    carpentry. 

Cent.    Centigrade. 

class,    classical. 

Ch.  hist.    Church  history. 

cf.    compare. 

C.  G.  S.    Centimetre-gramme-second. 

chem.    chemistry. 

chron.    chronology. 

cogn.    cognate. 

comm.    commerce. 

comp.    comparative. 

compos,    composition. 

conchol.    conchology. 

contr.    contracted,  or  contraction. 

crystalloe.    crystallography. 

def.    definition. 


der.    derived,  derivation. 

dimin.    diminutive?- 

dram,    dramatically. 

dynam.    dynamics. 

E.    East. 

occles.    ecclesiastical. 

econ.    economy. 

e.  g.    exempli  gratia=toT  example. 

elect,    electricity 

entom.    entomology. 

etym.    etymology. 

ex.    example. 

f.,  or  fern,    feminine. 

fig.    figurative,  figuratively. 

fort,    fortification. 

freq.    frequentative. 

fr.    from. 

fut.    future. 

gen.    general,  generally. 

gend.    gender. 

genit.    genitive. 

geog.    geography. 

geol.    geology. 

geom.    geometry- 

gram,    grammar. 

her.    heraldry. 

hist,    history. 

hor.    horology. 

hortic.    horticulture. 

hydraul.    hydraulics. 

hydros,    hydrostatics. 

i.  e.    id  est—  that  is. 

ichthy.    ichthyology. 

Ibid,    ibidem  — the  same. 

imp.    impersonal. 

imper.    imperative. 

indie,    indicative. 

infin.    infinitive. 

intens.    intcnsitivo. 

lang.    language. 

Linn.    Linnaeus. 

lit.    literal,  literally. 

mach.    machinery. 

m.,  ormasc.    masculine. 

math,     mathematics. 

mech.    mechanics. 

mod.    medicine,  medical. 

met.    metaphorically. 

metal,    metallurgy. 

metaph.     metaphysics. 

metoorol.    meteorology. 

meton.    metonymy. 

mil.,  milit.    military. 

min.,  miner,    mineralogy. 

mod.    modern. 

myth,    mythology. 

N.    North. 

n.,  or  neut.    neuter. 

nat.  phil.    natural  philosophy. 


naut.    nautical. 

nomin.    nominative. 

numis.    numismatology. 

obj.    objective. 

obs.    obsolete. 

ord.    ordinary. 

ornith.    ornithology. 

palaeont.    palaeontology. 

pass,    passive. 

path,    pathology. 

perf.    perfect. 

pers.    person,  personal. 

persp.    perspective. 

phar.    pharmacy. 

phil.    philosophy. 

philol.    philology. 

phot,    photography. 

phreu.    phrenology. 

phys.    physiology. 

pi.,  plur.    plural. 

poet,    poetry,  or  poetical. 

polit.  econ.    political  economy. 

poss.    possessive. 

pref.    prefix. 

pres.    present. 

pret.    preterit. 

prim,    primary. 

priv.    privative. 

prob.    probable,  probably. 

prou.    pronounced,  pronunciation. 

pros,    prosody. 

psychol.    psychology. 

pyrotech.    pyrotechnics. 

q.  v.    quod  rirfe=which  seo. 

rnet.    rhetoric. 

Scrip.    Scripture. 

sculp,    sculpture. 

sing,    singular. 

S.    South. 

sp.  gr.    specific  gravity 

spec,    special,  specially. 

suff.    suffix. 

sup.    supine. 

surg.    surgery. 

tech.    technical. 

theol.    theology. 

trig,    trigonometry. 

typog.    typography. 

var.    variety. 

viz.    namely. 

W.    West. 

zool.    zoology. 


*  Obsolete  words. 

t  Words  rarely  used. 

—  Equivalent  to,  or  signifying. 

*[  Nota  bene  =  take  notice. 


rhapis' 


rha  pis.  s.  |(ir.  rhaphi*=a  needle.  So  called 
because  the  acute  awns  of  the  corolla  stick  in  Un- 
clothes.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  S  ibahdn?.  Dwarf  palms  from 
Eastern  Asia.  Rluipii  fabelliforniis  is  the  Ground 
Kattan  Palm. 

rha-pon -tl-9ln,  .•>-.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhapOHtir(um) ; 
-in  (Chem.).]  [CHRYSOPHAMC-ACID.] 

rha  p6n  -tlc-iim,  s.  [Lat.  rha,  from  Gr.  rha  = 
rhubarb,  from  living  near  thn  Elm  or  Volga,  and 
_PonHcum=of  or  belonging  to  Pontus  (Euxiuns) 
=the  Black  Sea.  Named  from  the  similarity  of  the 
leaves  to  those  of  the  rhubarb.] 

Botany :  A  genus  of  Serratulea-.  Known  species 
nine.  Rhaponticitm  acaulis,  from  Northern  Africa, 
has  edible  roots. 

trhap'-sSde,  *.  [Gr.  rhapsiidos=one  who  stitches 
or  strings  songs  together,  a  reciter  of  epic  poetry, 
from  rhapso,  fut.  of  rhapto=to  stitch  together,  and 
ode— a  song,  anode  (q.  v.).]  A  rhapsodiat. 

rhap-s8d  -Ic,  rhap-sod  -Ic-al,  adj.   [Gr.  rhap- 

m'nlikits.  from  rhapsodia=  rhapsody  (q.v.).]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  rhapsody;  hence,  confused  and  dis- 
connected. 

rhap-sod  Ic-al-  If,  adv.  [English  rhapsodical; 
-ly.\  In  a  rhapsodic  manner;  in  manner  of  rhap- 
sody. 

rhap -sd-dlst,  s.    [Eng.  rhapsod(y);  -i«f.] 

1.  Greek  Antiq. :  One  of  a  class  of  wandering  min- 
strels in  ancient  Greece,  of  the  Ionian  race,  who 
formerly  recited  epics  in  public  places.    Rhapsod- 
ical recitation  must  be  regarded  as  the  forerunner 
of  stage-acting,  and  as  forming,  when  conjoined 
with  the  Bacchic  chorus,  the  complete  Greek  drama. 

2.  One  who  recites  or  sings  verses  for  a  livelihood ; 
one  who  makes  or  recites  verses  extempore. 

"  The  gross  fictions  chanted  in  the  streets 
By  wandering  rhapsodtstti." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

3.  One  who  writes  or  speaks  in  a  confused  or  dis- 
connected manner,  with  great  excitement  or  affec- 
tation of  feeling. 

rhap   so-dlze,  v.  i.  &  t.    [  Eng.  rhapsod(y') ;  -ize.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  sing  or  recite  rhapsodies ;  to  act 
the  part  of  a  rhapsodist. 

B.  Trans.:  To  sing  or  recite  as  a  rhapsody;  to 
recite  or  repeat  in  the  manner  of  a  rhapsody. 

rhap-s8d  -6-man-cJ1,  subst.  [Greek  rhapsodia  = 
rhapsody,  and  m<mteta=divinatiou.]  Divination 
by  means  of  verses. 

rhap  -SO-djf,  *rap  sod-  ie,  subft.  [Fr.  raptodie, 
from  Lat.rAupsodi'a,  from  Gr.  rftapsodia=the  recit- 
ing of  epic  poetry,  a  portion  of  a  poem  recited  at  a 
time,  a  rhapsody,  from  rhapsodos=a  rhapsody 
(q.v.).] 

1.  A  short  epic  poem,  or  a  portion  of  a  longer  epic, 
recited  by  a  rhapsodist  at  one  time. 

2.  A  confused  or  disconnected  series  of  sentences 
or  statements,  composed   under   excitement,  and 
without  dependence  or  natu  ral  connection ;  a  con- 
fused or  rambling  composition. 

3.  Music :  A  composition  of  irregular  form,  and  in 
the  style  of  an  improvisation. 

rhat  -an-?,  s.    [RATAJTT.] 

rha  -zj?-a.  s.  [Named  after  Rhazes,  an  Arabic 
physician,  who  lived  in  the  tenth  century.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Plumiereee.  The  very  bitter 
leaves  of  Rhazya  stricta  are  steeped  and  then  used 
as  a  food  for  goats.  In  Sind  the  natives  use  them 
in  the  preparation  of  cool  drinks  in  hot  weather, 
and  as  a  bitter  tonic  in  low  fevers,  sore  throat,  &c. 

Rhe -a  (1),  o.    [Gr.] 

1.  Astron. :  One  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn. 

2.  Or.Mi/thol.:  The  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Ge, 
wife  of  Saturn,  and  mother  of  Vesta,  Ceres,  Juno, 
Pluto,  &c. 

"  3.  Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Struthionidee,  or,  if  that 
family  is  divided,  of  Struthioninae.  Three  toes  are 
present,  tiie  neck  is  covered  with  feathers,  and  the 
tail  is  almost  obsolete.  They  are  sometimes  called 
South  American  Ostriches,  but  are  smaller  than 
the  true  Ostrich,  and  the  whole  plumage  is  somber. 
There  are  two  well-established  species,  Rhea  ameri- 
r.ana,  the  Common,  and  R.  darwini,  Darwin's  Rhea, 
the  former  ranging  from  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and 
the  South  of  Brazil  down  to  Magellan's  Straits,  the 
latter  inhabiting  Eastern  Patagonia.  R.  macro- 
rhyncha  was  given  specific  distinction  by  Dr.  Scla- 
ter  in  1860  (Trans.  ZoOl.  Soc.,  iv.  356,  pi.  xlix),  but 
subsequent  investigations  led  him  to  believe  that 
the  individuals  belonged  to  "  a  locally  isolated  race 
of  R.  americana.  probably  existing  somewhere  in 
the  campos  of  the  interior  of  northeastern  Brazil " 
(Proc.  ZoOl.  Soc..  1877, 160;  cf.  1885). 

4.  Palceont, :  Remains  of  a  species  larger  than 
either  of  those  now  living,  from  post-Tertiary  de- 
posits in  the  Brazilian  bone-caves. 

rhe -a  (2),  subst.  [Assamese  rhia  =  Boehmeria 
nivea.] 

Bot.:  Boehmeria  nivea  and  J9.  utilis. 
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rhea-fiber,  s. 

Bot.:  The  fiber  of  n  species  of  nettle,  Urtica 
iHiH'/iiiiri-ia'i  teuacissima,  an  East  Indian  plant. 
it  is  exported  to  other  countries  for  textile  pur- 
poses, 

rhe  ad  -Ic,  n.  [Mod.  Lat.  rheas,  genit.  rliead(is)  ; 
•ic;  the  specific  name  of  Papaver  rheas. \  (See  the 
compound.) 

rheadic-acid,  *. 

I'/n'iii.:  An  acid  found,  together  with  papaveric 
acid,  in  the  flowers  of  Papaver  rheas.  It  is  pre- 
cipitated by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  but  has  not 
yet  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state. 

rhee  -dl-a,  ».  [Named  after  Henry  Rheede  Van 
Draakenstein,  author  of  Hortus  malabaricus.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Clusiacete.  Trees  with  opposite, 
stalked,  entire  loaves,  and  small  greenish  flowers, 
found  in  Madagascar  and  tropical  America.  The 
fruit  of  Rheedia  laterifolia,  the  Wild  Mamme  of 
Jamaica,  and  R.  ed-ulis,  a  native  of  Panama,  are 
eaten. 

The  -Ic,  o.  [Mod.  Latin  rhe(um)  (2) ;  -ic.]  (See 
compound.) 

rlieic-acid,  s.    [CHBYSOPHANIC-ACID.] 

rhe  -In,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  rhe(um)  (2) ;  -in.] 

Chem. :  Chrysophanic-acid  (q.  v.). 

rheln  -ber-ry1,  s.  [Ger.  rheinbeere,  from  Latin 
rhamnus.]  Buckthorn.  [RHAMNUS.] 

"The  latter  herbarists  call  it  in  Latin  Rhamnus  soluti- 
rus  ...  It  is  termed  ...  in  English,  Laxative 
Ram,  Waythorne,  and  Buckthorne;  in  Low  Dutch  they 
call  the  fruit  or  berries  Rhijnberien,  that  is_  as  though 
you  should  say  in  Latin  fiocctF  Rhenante;  in  English, 
rheinberrtes;  in  French,  Nerprun." — Oerarde:  Herball, 
p.  1338. 

rhe  mat -Ic,  s.  &a.  [Or.  rhematikos,  from  rhcma 
=  a  sentence ;  rheo—\o  speak.] 

*A.  As  subst.:  The  doctrine  of  propositions  or 
sentences.  (Coleridge.) 

B.  As  adj.:  A  term  applied  to  adjectives  derived 
from  verbs.  (Fitzedward  flail.) 

rhene,  s.  [A.  S.  ryne;  Welsh  rhyn.]  A  water- 
course ;  a  ditch  or  dike.  (Prow.) 

"The  repulsive  rhene  cut  to  carry  off  the  superfluous 
water  from  pewy  soil." — Field,  Feb.  27,  1886. 

Rhen  -Ish,  a.&s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  river  Rhine ; 
made  on,  round  in,  or  coming  from  the  country 
close  to  the  Rhine. 

B.  As  subst. :  Rhenish-wine;  Rhine-wine. 

"This  bell-mouth'd goblet  makes  me  feel  quite  Danish 
Or  Dutch,  with  thirst— what,  ho,  a  flask  of  Kheninh." 
Byron:  Don  Juan,  xiii.  72. 

Rhenish  architecture,  «. 

Arch. :  The  style  assumed  by  the  later  Roman- 
esque architecture  in  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Rhine.  It  had 
round  arches,  and 
the  churches  were 
originally  round, 
with  small  circular 
or  octagonal 
towers.  Under  the 
main  moldings 
small  arcade-gal- 
leries were  intro- 
duced, instead  of 
the  corbel-tables. 
These  galleries 
consisted  of  de- 
tached shafts, 
which,  being  con- 
nected by  arches, 
formed  an  open 
passage.  The  fa- 
cades of  houses  Rhenish  Architecture, 
usually  had  gables  Apostles'  Church,  Cologne, 
risingin  steps.  The 

windows  were  often  divided  into  two  lights  by 
small  columns,  with  richly-carved  capitals,  and 
surmounted  by  an  arch  appertaining  to  both. 
[ROMANESQUE.] 

rhe-6-,  pref.  [Greek  rheo^to  flow.]  Anything 
flowing;  a  flux. 

rhe    6-Chord,  s.    [Pref.  rheo-,  and  Eng.  chord.] 
Elect.:  An  instrument,  consisting  of  two  plati- 
num wires,  used   in    measuring    electro-magnetic 
resistances. 

rhe-om  -e-t§r,  s.    [Pref.  rheo-,  and  Eng.  meter.'] 
Elect. :  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  force  of 
an  electric  current;  an  electrometer,  a  galvanom- 
eter. 

rhe-6-met  -rlc,  adj.  [Eng.  rheometer;  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  rheometer,  or  to  rheometry; 
obtained  by  rheometry. 
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rhe-om  -e-trj1,  s.   [RHEOMETEE.J 

1.  Math.:  The  differential  and  integral  calculus; 
fluxion*. 

2.  rhysics:   Tho  measurement  of  the  force  ana 
vim-Sty  of  electric  and  other  currents. 

rhe    6  mo-tSr,  s.    [Prof,  rheo-,  and  Eng.  motor.] 

Elect.:  Any  apparatus  which  originates  an  elec- 
tric current,  whether  it  be  a  magneto-electro  cur- 
rent or  a  voltaic  battery,  a  thermo-electric  battery, 
or  any  other  source  whatever  of  an  electric  current. 

rhe  6-phbre,  s.  [Pref.  rheo-,  and  Gi.phoros= 
bearing;  p/iero=to  bear.] 

Elect. :  A  term  employed  by  Ampere  to  designate 
the  connecting  wire  of  a  galvanic  apparatus  as 
being  the  carrier  or  transmitter  of  the  current. 

rhe  -&-SC6pe,  s.  [Pref.  rheo-,  and  Gr.  skopeo=to 
see,  to  observe.] 

Elect.:  An  instrument  for  detecting  an  electric 
current. 

rhe  6-scop -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  rheoscop(e) ;  -ic.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  a  rhcoscope. 

rhe  &  stat,  subst.  [Pref.  rteo-,  and  Gr.  statos= 
standing  still,  j 

Electro-magnetism:  An  instrument  for  regulating 
or  adjusting  a  circuit  so  that  any  required  degree 
of  force  may  be  maintained. 

rhe  -6-tome,  s.  [Pref.  rheo-,  and  Gr.  /ome=a 
cutting.] 

Elect.:  An  instrument  which  periodically  inter- 
rupts a  current.  (Faraday.) 

rhe  -6  trope,  s.  [Pref.  rheo-,  and  Gr.  trepu=to 
turn.] 

Elect. :  An  instrument  which  periodically  inverts 
a  current.  (Faraday.) 

rhe  -SUB,  s.  [Latin,  from  Gr.  Rhfsos=a  king  of 
Thrace,  who  marched  to  the  assistance  of  Priam  at 
the  siege  of  Troy.] 

Zoology : 

*1.  A  genus  of  monkeys,  separated  by  Lesson  from 
Macacus  (q.v.). 

2.  Macacus  rhesus,  the  Rhesus  Monkey,  from 
India,  in  some  parts  of  which  it  is  considered 
sacred.  Length,  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet ; 
tail  from  six  to  eight  inches.  Prevailing  color 
olive-green,  brown  on  back,  face  pale  flesh-color; 
callosities  and  insides  of  legs  often  very  red. 

rhe  -tian,  a. 


*rhe  -tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  rhetor,  from  rheo= 
to  speak.]  A  rhetorician. 

"Your  hearing,  what  is  it  but  of  a  rhetor  at  a  desk,  to 
commend  or  dislike?" — Hammond:  Works,  iv.  614. 

rhSt  -5r-Ic,  *ret-or-Ike,  *rhet-or-lck,  a.    [Fr. 

rhetorique,  from  Latin  rhetorica  (qrs)  =  (the  art)  of 
rhetoric,  from  Gr.  rhetorike  (techne),  from  rhetor= 
an  orator;  Sp.  &  Ital.  retorica.] 

1.  Originally,  the  art  of  speaking  effectively  in 
public,  but  afterward  the  meaning  was  so  extended 
as  to  comprehend  the  theory  of  eloquence,  whether 
spoken  or  written.  The  first  treatise  on  rhetoric, 
thatof  Aristotle  (B.C.  384-322),  is  marked  by  great 
acuteness  and  is  still  valuable.  He  considered 
Rhetoric  as  a  branch  of  Logic.  The  chief  elements 
of  an  oration  may  be  comprised  under  (1)  Inven- 
tion, or  the  character  of  the  ideas  to  be  employed ; 
(2)  Disposition,  or  their  arrangement;  and  (3)  Elo- 
cution and  (4)  Delivery,  both  of  which  have  respect 
to  words,  style,  utterance,  action,  &c.  The  rhetor- 
ical points  and  accents  are  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  about  200 
B.  C.  The  art  was  taught  at  Rome  by  Photius 
Gallus  about  87  B.  C.  Quintilian,  after  teaching 
rhetoric  for  twenty  years,  published,  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  his  Institutio  oratoris,  the  education  of 
an  orator.  In  1776  Principal  Campbell  published  a 
work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  and,  in  the 
year  1826,  Archbishop  Whately  issued  his  Elements 
of  Rhetoric.  Probably  the  best  known  American 
writer  on  the  subject  is  George  P.  Quackenbos,  who 
is  the  author  of  several  text-books.  Campbell 
(Phil,  of  Rhetoric,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i.)  considers  the  art 
the  same  as  eloquence,  and  defines  it  as  "That  art 
or  talnnt  by  which  the  discourse  is  adapted  to  its 
end,"  and  states  that  the  ends  of  speaking  (or  writ- 
ing) are  reducible  to  four,  to  enlighten  the  under- 
standing, to  please  the  imagination,  to  move  the 
passions,  or  to  influence  the  will.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, the  aim  of  rhetoric  is  to  expound  the  rules 
governing  prose  composition,  or  speech  designed 
to  influence  the  judgment  or  the  feelings.  It  in- 
cludes, therefore,  within  its  province,  accuracy  of 
expression,  the  structure  of  periods,  and  figures  of 
speech. 

2.'  The  art  which  teaches  oratory  ;  the  rules  which 
govern  the  art  of  speaking  with  propriety,  elegance, 
and  force. 

3.  Rhetoric  exhibited  in  language;  artificial  elo- 
quence, as  opposed  to  natural  or  real  eloquence; 
declamation ;  showy  oratory. 

4.  The  power  of  persuading  or  influencing;  as, 
the  rhetoric  of  the  eyes. 


boll.     t6y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,    cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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rhe-tor  -Ic-ij.1,  'rhe-tor  Ic-all,  adj.  [Lat.  rht- 
toricus,  from  Gr.  r hetorikos ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  retorico.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  rhetoric ;  involving  or  contain- 
ing rhetoric ;  oratorical,  declamatory. 

"Sententious  showers,  O  let  them  fall! 
Their  cadence  is  rhetorical." 

Crashaio:  On  the  Death  of  a  Gentleman. 

rhe-tor -Ic-al-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  rhetorical;  -fji.] 
In  a  rhetorical  manner;  according  to  the  rules  of 
rhetoric  ;  like  a  rhetorician. 

"Elegantly  adorned,  rhetorically  pronounced." 

Pri/nne:  1  llistrio-Mastix,  p.  385. 

•rhe-tor  -l-cate,  r.  i.  [Low  Lat.  rhetoricatue, 
pa.  par.  of  rhetoricor,  from  Lat.  rhetor=&  rhetor- 
ician.] To  act  the  orator ;  to  rhetorize. 

"  I  do  not  heighten  or  rhetoricate  at  all  in  these  partic- 
ulars."— Waterland:  Workt,  ii.  49. 

•rhg-tor-I-ca'-tlon,  subst.  [RHETORIC ATE.]  The 
act  or  practice  of  rhetoricating ;  rhetorical  ampli- 
fication. 

"Certainly  snch  rhetorications  us  this  cannot  be  In- 
tended for  any  but  such  as  are  of  the  very  weakest  capa- 
city."— More:  Immort.  of  the  Soul,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

rhet-OT-I  -Clan,  *.  &  a.    [Fr.  rhetoricien.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  teaches  or  professes  the  art  of  rhet- 
oric, or  the  principles  and  rules  of  correct  and  ele- 
gant speaking  and  writing;  a  professor  or  teacher 
of  oratory. 

"They  had  been  long  instructed  by  rhetoricians." — 
Goldsmith:  Bee,  No.  6. 

2.  One  who  is  versed  in  the  rules  and  principles 
of  rhetoric.  , 

3.  A  public  speaker,  espec.  one  who  declaims  for 
show ;  an  orator. 

"His  natural  eloquence  moved  the  envy  of  practiced 
rhetoricians." — Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Becoming  or  suiting  a  master  of 
rhetoric. 

"Boldly  presum'd  with  rhetorician,  pride, 
To  hold  of  any  question  either  side." 

Blackmore:  Creation,  iii. 
rhe'-t5r  Ize,  v. i  &t.    [Eng.  rhetor;  -ize.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  play  the  orator ;  to  declaim. 

B.  Trans. :  To  represent  by  a  figure  of  oratory ;  to 
introduce  by  a  rhetorical  device. 

"A  certain  rhetorized  woman  whom  he  calls  mother." — 
Milten-  Apology  for  Smectymnuua. 

•rhSt  -Br-J, «.    [RHETOR.]    A  rhetorician. 
"  The  same  profession  with  the  rhetorics  at  Rome." — 
Backet:  Life  of  William*,  i.  72. 

rheum  (1),  'rewme,  'rheume,  s.  [FT.rheu.me, 
from  Lat,  rheuma;  Grf  rheuma  =  a  flowing,  a  flux, 
rheum,  from  rheo,  fut*  rht'usomai=to  flow;  Span. 
reuma;  Ital.  reuma, rema.] 

Pathol.:  A  defluxion  of  fluids  on  any  part ;  specif., 
an  inflammatory  action  of  the  mucous  glands, 
attended  with  an  increased  and  an  altered  state  of 
the  excreted  fluids.  (Parr.) 

"A  palsy  struck  his  arm;  hi.  sparkling  eye 
Was  quench'd  in  rheuma  or  age." 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  728. 

rhe  urn  (2),  «.  [Greek  rheon,  rha=cnmmon  rhu- 
barb, from  Rha^tDG  Volga,  near  which  it  grows.] 

Hot.:  Rhubarb;  a  genus  of  Polygonew.  Calyx 
inferior,  petaloid,  six-partite;  stamens  about  nine; 
ovary  superior;  ovule  one,  erect;  styles  three, 
reflexed;  stigma,  peltate,  entire;  acheuium  three- 
angled,  winged,  with  the  withered  calyx  at  the 
base.  Rheum  rhaponticum  [RHAPONTICUM],  is  the 
Common,  or  Garden  Rhubarb.  [RHUBARB,  1.]  It 
is  used  in  this  country  in  the  making  of  pies,  and  is 
often  called  PIE  PLANT  (q.  v.).  R.  officinale  (T),  or 
B.  palmatum  (7),  is  the  officinal  Rhubarb  [RHU- 
BARB, 2].  R.  emodi,  in  the  Punjaub  Himalaya, 
from  6,200  to  14,000  feet,  with  R.  moorcroftianum 
and  R.  speciforme^  are  the  chief  sources  of  the 
Himalayan  or  Indian  officinal  rhubarb.  It  is  less 
active  than  the  common  kind.  The  stalks  of  /.'. 
emodi  are  eaten  by  the  Hindus.  Other  Indian  spe- 
cies are  R.  webbianum,  R.  nobile,  R.  arboreum, 
which  yields  so  much  honey  that  the  ground  under 
the  plants  is  wet  with  it,  and  A',  cinabarinum,  said 
to  poison  goats  in  Sikkim.  /.'.  undulatum  grows  in 
China  and  Siberia.  The  roots  of  R.  ribes  are  used 
by  the  Arabs  as  an  acidulous  medicine,  and  its 
leaf-stalks  in  the  preparation  of  sherbet. 

rheu  -ma,  subst.  [Latin  &  Greek.]  The  same  as 
RHEUM  (1). 

rheu  mat  -Ic,  *rtieu  -ma-tic,  *rheu-mat  -Ick, 
•rheu-mat-lcke,  o.  [Lat.  rheumaticus,  from  Gr. 
rheumatikos,  from  rheuma  (genit.  rheumatos)  = 
rheum;  Fr.  rheumatigue;  Sp.  reumatico;  Ital. 
reumatico,  rematico.]  [RHEUM  (1).] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  rheumatism ;  of  the  nature 
of  rheumatism. 

"Rheumatic  diseases  do  abound." 
Shakesp..-  Midsummer  Xiuht's  Dream,  ii.  1. 
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rhinobatus 


IT  In  pathology,  there  are  rheumatic   arthritis  rhl-nin-thld  -e-8B,  rhi-nan-tha  -ce-lB,   s.  pi. 

bronchitis,    fever,    gout,    ophthalmia,    paralysis,  [Mod.  Lat.  rhiiuiuth(us) ;    Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 

pericarditis,  &c.  -idece,  -aceoe.]                                           » 

2.  Causing  rheumatism.  But.:  A  sub-order  of  Scrophulariacew.    Inflores- 

"This  raw,  rheumatic  day."— Shakes?.:  -Vcrry  Wives  of  cence,  as_a  rule  entirely  centripetal,  or  sestivation 


Windsor,  iii.  1. 

3.  Affected  by  or  suffering  from  rheumatism. 

Drat/ton:  Henry  to  Rosamond. 

_^[  The  Rheumatics:   Rheumatic  pains;  rheuma- 
tism.   ( Vulgar.) 

rheu   ma  ti§m, .-..    [Lat.  rheumatismus ;  Greek 
rheumatismos,  from  rheuma.]    [RHEUMA  (1).] 


quincuncial  or  irregularly  imbricated,  one  of  tin- 
lateral  segments  being  generally  external,  tho  two 
upper  ones  always  internal.  (Bentham.)  Tribes: 
Sibthorpece,  Buddloeee,  Digitaleeee,  Verouicea?, 
Euchnereffi,  Gerardieje,  and  Euphrasieee. 

rhi-nan  -thus,  ».  [Pref.  rhin-  (q.  v.),  and  Gr. 
anthos=a.  flower.  Named  from  the  form  of  the 
corolla.] 

Bot. :  Yellow-rattle :  The  typical  genus  of  Rhinan- 
thidete  (q.  v.).  Calyx  inflated,  four-toothed,  upper 


Pathol.:  Acute  articular  rheumatism  or  rheu-  lipof  thocorolla  laterally  compressed,  entire,  with 
matic  fever  is  produced  by  the  presence  in  tho  blood  at  tooth-like  appendage  or  lobe  on  each  side,  lower 
of  a  poisonous  material  (probably  lactic  acid  in  lip  plane,  three-lobed;  ovules  many;  capsule  two- 
excess),  generated  within  the  system  by  some  do-  celled,  compressed. 

rangement   of  the  nutritive    and  elementary  pro-       rhln-as -ter,  ».    [Pref.  rfcin-,  and  Gr.  aster=a. 
cesses.  The  ordinary  causes  of  an  onset  are  exposure    star.] 
to  cold  and  damp,  sudden  chill,  remaining  in  wet 
clothes  or  in  a  c< 
the  blood  of  was' 

induced  by  too  severe  labor  and  insufficient  nutri- 
tion, or  the  waste  induced  by  too  great  a  consump- 
tion of  stimulating  food,  without  exercise  enough 
to  eliminate  the  waste  products  of  such  food  from 


sar. 

mp,  sudden  chill,  remaining  in  wet       Zoology  • 

C  ,  d  d™ueh.t'.?1r  the  absorption  into       i.  A  synonym  of  Condylura  (q»  v.). 
ste  product  either  of  the  body  itself,       *2.  A  lapsed  genus  of  RhinocerotidiB. 


*'  *'    [  rlllna''  and  Gr-  trema 


ZoOl.:    A  genus  of  Ca?ciliad«e  (q.  v.),  with  one 

the  system,  and  scarlatina  also  sometimesproduces    sP®c'es.  from  Cayenne. 

it  in  children.    Predisposition  to  this  disease  is  dis-       Rnme  (!),«.    [Lat.  Rhenus;  Ger.  Rhein.] 

tinctly  hereditary.    It  chiefly  attacks  persons  from       Geog.:  A  river  running  between  France  and  Ger- 

fifteen  to  thirty-five  years  of  age,  but  no  time  of  life    many. 

is  exempt.    Affections  of  the  heart  are  present  in       1T  Confederation  of  the  Rhine :  [CONFEDERATION.] 

most  acute  cases,  particularly  pericarditis,  with  the       Rhine-loess,  s.    [LOESS.] 

blowing,  bellows-like  murmur  so  characteristic  of       Rhine-stone,  s.     Quartz  crystal;   an  imitation 

this  complication,  and  this  is  apt  to  be  permanent,    or  paste  diamond. 

Rhine-Wines,  s.  pi.    A  general  term  for  wines 
made  from  the  grapes  grown  on  the  borders  of  .the 


tism.  It  frequently  becomes  chronic,  and  assumes 
other  forms  as  well  as  the  articular,  or  rheumatism 
of  the  joints,  such  as  myalgia,  or  muscular  rheuma- 
tism, wry-neck,  lumbago,  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism, 
and  Arthritis  defomians,  in  which  deformity  and 
twisting  of  the  joints  is  the  most  prominent  char- 
acteristic. 


sheimer,  Steinberger,  RotL 
enberger,  and  Markobrunner.  The  Asmannshauser 
is  the  Dest  known  of  the  red  wines. 


rheumatism-root,  >. 

Bot . :  Jeffersonia  diphylla. 

rheu  ma  ti§   mal,  adj.  [Eng.  rheumatism ;  -ai.]    Cretaceous  of  Mount  Lebanon. 
Pertaining  to,  or   of   the   nature  of  rheumatism ;       rhln-Sn  eS-phal'-Ic,  o.    [RHINENCEPHALON.] 
rheumatic.  .      .      ~J      .    . 


.     ,rhene,«.    [A. S.  ryne=s.  water-course; 
rhyn—&  channel.]    A  water-course;    a  wide 
ditch  or  dike. 

rhl-ngr-lus,  «.    [Mod.  Lat.  dimiu.  from  Greek 
Palaeont. :  A  genus  of  Clupeidee,  from  the  Upper 


[Eng.  rheum(a);  -in.]    [CHETSO 


rheu -ma-tlze,  «.  [See  def.]  A  provincial  and 
Scotch  corruption  of  rheumatism. 

rheu    ma- told,  a.    [Eng.  rheumat(ism) ;  -otd.] 
Pathol.:   Resembling   rheumatism.    There   is   a 
rheumatoid  arthritis. 

rheum -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  rheum;  -ic.]  Pertaining  to 
rheum. 

rheum  in, 
PHANIC-ACID.] 

rheu  -mf ,  a.    [Eng.  rheum  (1) ;  -».] 

1.  Full  of  rheum ;  consisting  of  rheum ;  of  the 
nature  of  rheum. 

2.  Causing  rheum. 

3.  Affected  with  rheum. 

rhez'-I-a,  s.  [Lat.  =  &lkanct(Anchusatinctoria), 
not  the  modern  genus.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Melastomaceee,  containing  the 
American  Deer  grasses  or  Meadow  beauties. 

rhlg  -6-lene,  s.  [Greek  rhigos=frnst,  cold,  and 
Lat.  o/eum=oil.]  A  petroleum  narihtha,  proposed 
by  Dr.  H.  J.  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  as  a  local 
anaesthetic.  It  is  applied  in  the  form  of  spray  in 
minor  operations,  producing  intense  cold  by  its 
evaporation. 

rhin-,  pref.   [RHINO-.] 

rhl  -na,  s.   [Gr.  rhis  (genit.  rfti>i<w)  =  tho  nose.] 

Ichthyol.:    Angel-fish    (q.  v.),  Monk-fish.    It  ap- 


Anat. :  Or  or  belonging  to  the  rhinencephalon. 

rhln-8n-ceph  -a  I8n,  «.  [Pref.  rhin-  (q.  v.),  and 
Gr.  engkephalos=tt\e  brain.] 

Comp.  Anat. :  Tho  anterior  surface  of  the  brain, 
consisting  chiefly  of  gray  substance,  and  giving 
origin  to  the  small  nerves  which  proceed,  through 
the  foramina  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  to  the  nose. 

rhin-Ich  -thy's,  s.  [Pref.  rhin-,  and  Gr.  ichthys= 
a  fish.] 

Ichthy. :  Long-nosed  Dace ;  a  genus  of  Cyprinidje, 
from  the  fresh  waters  of  North  America. 

rhln'-I-dlS,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhin(a) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Plagiostomous  Fishes,  sec- 
tion Batoidei.  No  anal  fin,  two  dorsals;  spiracles 
present.  Pectorals  large,  with  the  basal  portion 
prolonged  forward,  but  not  attached  to  the  head. 

rhl  -n«5,  subst.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
gold  or  silver.    (Slang.) 

"A  famous  weddii 
lasi 
lish  Sailor. 

rhl-no-,  rhin 

(1)  the  nose,  (2) 

the  nose  or  the  nostril; 


Money,  coin; 

"A  famous  wedding  we  had  of  it,  as  long  ;is  the  rhinn 
sted."— -Marryat:  facha  of  Many  Tales;  Tule  of  the  Eng- 

-,pref.    [Gr.  rhis  (genit.  rhinos)  — 
tne  nostrils.]    Of  or  belonging  to 
nostrils :  nasal. 

rhl-nft-bat  -I-dae, s.p*.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhinobat(us)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idce.l 

1.  Ichthy.:  A  family  of  Plagiostomous  Fishes, 
section  Batoidei.  Tail  long  and  strong,  with  two 
well-developed  dorsals,  ana  a  longitudinal  fold  on 

„-...    „ ,,.  _,.     each  side ;  caudal  developed.    Disc  not  excessively 

preaches  the  Rays  in  general  form  and  habits,  dilated,  the  rayed  portion  of  the  pectorals  not  being 
Almost  cosmopolitan  in  temperate  and  tropical  continued  to  tbe  snout.  Three  genera:  Rhyncho- 
seas.  [THACMAS.]  ba^tus^,  Rhinobatus,  and  Trygonorhina. 


rhln-a-can  -thus,  s.  .[Prefix  rhin-  (q.  v.),  and 
Gr.  akantha=a  thorn.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Eranthemea?.  Rhinacanthus 
fommunis  (—Justicia  nasuta)  is  a  shrub  four  or 
five  feet  high,  found  in  the  south  of  India.  Tho 


2.  Palceontology :  Apparently  commenced  in  the 
Oolite. 

rhi-n&-bat  -us,  s.    [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
batis  (q.  v.).] 
1.  Ichthy.:   The  typical  genus  of  Rhinobatidee. 


fresh  root  and  leaves  bruised  and'rnixed'w'itn  Ihno    with  twelve  species,  from  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
juice  are  given  by  the  Hindus  for  ringworm,  Mala-    seaf-    Cranial  cartilage  produced  into  a  long  ros_- 


bar  or  Dhobee's  (Washerman's)  itch,  &c. 


tral  process,  the  space  between  it  and  the  pectoral 
being  filled  by  a  membrane.  Dorsals  without  spine. 


tions.    (Rossiter.)  2.   Palceont.:   One  species,    from   the   Chalk   o? 

rhin  -8.1,  adj.    [Gr.rhis  (genit. rftfno«)  =  tho nose;    Mount  Lebanon,  has  been  referred  to  this  genus. 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  nose.        [SPATHOBATIS.] 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,    cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rCle,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw! 


rhinocerial 

*rM-n6-9er  -1-3,1,  *rhl-n6  $er'-lc-3l.  a.  [RHI- 
NOCEROS.] Of  or  pertaining  to  the  rhinoceros; 
resembling  the  rhinoceros.  (Said  of  a  nose  turning 
up  like  the  horn  on  the  snout  of  a  rhinoceros.) 
(Taller,  No.  260.) 

rhl-n69  -er  -6id,  a.  [Eng.  rhinocer(os') ;  -oi'd.l 
Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the  genus  Rhinoc- 
eros. (Nicholson:  Palceont.,  ii.  329.) 

rhl-n59 -er-6s  (The  class,  pi.  is  rM  no9-§r  6 - 
tfcfj,  but  the  form  rhI-n69'-er-&S-e§  is  in  ordinary 
use.),  *rI-no9'-3r-6B,  *rhl-n59  -§r-6t,  s.  [Latin, 
from  Gr.  rhinokerds:  rhis  (genit.  r/»nos)=the  noset 
and  keras—a  horn.} 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  The  sole  recent  genus  of  the  family  Rhinocer- 
otidse  (q.  v.)-  It  falls  naturally  into  throe  sections, 
which  some  zoologists  raise  to  the  rank  of  genera. 

(a)  Rhinoceros :  Adults  with  a  single  large  com- 
pressed incisor  above  on  each  side,  occasionally  a 
small  lateral  one,  below  a  very  small  median,  and  a 
very  large  procumbent,  pointed,  lateral  incisor; 
nasal  bone  pointed  in  front;  single  nasal  horn; 
skin  very  thick,  and  raised  into  strong,  definitely 
arranged  folds.  There  are  two  well-marked  spe- 
cies: (1)  Rhinoceros  unicornis  (Linnteus;  indicus, 
Ouvier).  now  found  wild  only  in  the  terai  regions 
of  Nepal  and  Bhotan  and  in  Assam,  though  it  had 
formerly  a  much  wider  geographical  range;  (2) 
R.  sondaicus  (or ./atxmwa.Cuvier),  the  Javan  Rhino- 
ceros, is  smaller  and  distinguished  by  the  different 
arrangement  of  the  folds  of  the  skin,  and  by  the 
small  size  or  absence  of  the  horn  in  the  female. 
Found  near  Calcutta,  in  Burmah,  Malay  Peninsula, 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  probably  Borneo.  R.  unicornis 
was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  was  seen  probably 
for  the  first  time  by  modern  Europeans  when  one 
was  sent  to  the  king  of  Portugal  from  India  in  1513. 

(6)  Ceratorhinus:  The  folds  are  not  so  strongly 
marked  as  in  the  first  section.  There  is  a  well- 
developed  nasal,  and  a  small  frontal  horn,  separated 
by  an  interval.  The  name,  R.  sumatrensis,  has  pos- 
sibly been  applied  to  more  than  one  species,  and 
two  animals  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent's 
Park,  London,  presented  considerable  differences 
of  form  and  color.  Dr.  Sclater  named  one  of  them 
R.  lasiotis,  the  Hairy-eared  Rhinoceros.  Geo- 

5raphical  range  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
avan  Rhinoceros,  but  it  does  extend  into  Bengal. 

(c)  Atelodus^  with  two  well-marked  species, 
peculiar  to  Africa.  Incisors  rudimentary  or  want- 
ing, well -developed  anterior  and  posterior  horns  in 
close  contact ;  skin  without  definite  permanent 
folds.  R.  bicornis.  the  Common  Two-horned  Rhino- 
ceros, is  the  smaller,  and  has  a  pointed  prehensile 
lip.  It  ranges  from  Abyssinia  to  Cape  Colony,  but 
the  progress  of  civilization  and  the  attacks  of 
sportsmen  are  rapidly  reducing  its  numbers.  Two 
varieties  are  said  to  exist,  R.  bicornis  major  and 
R.  bicornis  minor.  Specimens  in  which  the  pos- 
terior horn  has  attained  a  length  as  great  as  or 
greater  than  the  anterior  have  also  been  separated 
under  the  specific  name  of  R,  keitloa  [KEITLOA], 
but  with  scarcely  sufficient  reason.  R.  s/mus, 
Burchell's,  the  Square-mouthed,  or  White  Rhino- 
ceros, has  a  square  truncated  lip,  browses  on  grasses 
and  frequents  open  country.  It  is  the  largest  of 
the  family,  an  adult  male  standing  over  six  feet  at 
the  shoulder.  The  epithet  White  is  a  misnomer, 
for  the  animal  is  a  dingy  slate-color.  A  local  variety 
in  which  the  horn  has  a  forward  rake  is  sometimes 
described  as  R.  oswellii. 

(2)  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Rhinoceros  [(!)]. 
The  rhinoceros  is  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
terrestrial  mammal,  except  the  elephant,  to  which, 
as  well  as  to  the  hippopotamus  and  tapir,  it  is 
allied.  They  are  of  low  intelligence,  ana  usually 
harmless,  but  when  provoked  they  display  consider- 
able ferocity,  and,  though  apparently  so  clumsily 
formed,  can  run  with  great  speed.  Only  one  is 
produced  at  a  birth.  The  flesh  is  sometimes  used 
for  food ;  in  the  East  Indies,  the  skin,  which  is  said 
to  be  bullet-proof  at  short  distances:  is  used  for 
shields,  and  in  South  Africa  it  is  made  into  whips. 

2.  PalcBont.:  R.  pachygnathus,  from  the  Miocene 
of  Greece,  was  apparently  intermediate  between  R. 
bicornis  and  R.  simus.  Four  species,  all  bicorn, 
formerly  inhabited  Britain :  R.  tichorhinus^  the 
Woolly  Rhinoceros  (q.v.),  from  the  Brick-earths 
of  the  Thames  Valley ;  R.  hemitcBchu*  (Falc.,  lepto~ 


•epresei  

sivalensis,  R.  palcehidicus)  in  the  Pleistocene  of  the 
sub-Himalayan  region.  R.  schleirmacheri,  of  the 
late  European  Miocenes,  possessed  incisors  and  was 
bicorn. 

rhinoceros-beetle,  s. 

Entom. :  Oryctes  rhinoceros,  so  called  from  a  horn 
or  protuberance  on  its  head.  [OEYCTES.] 

rhinoceros-bird,  s. 

Ornithology : 

1.  Buphaga  africana,  the  African  Beef-eater,  or 
Ox-pecker.  [BupHAOA.]  It  is  alsoa  freguentcom- 
panion  of  the  rhinoceros,  to  which,  besides  being 
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of  service  in  ridding  him  of  many  of  the  insects 
that  infest  his  hidp,  it  is  said  to  perform  the 
friendly  part  of  sentinel,  uttering  sharp,  shrill  cries 
on  the  approach  of  danger. 

2.  The  same  as  RHINOCEBOS-HOEXBILL  (q.  v.). 

rhinoceros-bush, ». 

Bot.:  Stoebe  rhinocerotis,  a  composite  covering 
wide  tracts  of  country  in  the  South  African  Karroo. 

rhinoceros-chameleon,  a. 

ZoOl.:  Chamceleon  rhinoceratns,  from  Madagas- 
car. There  is  a  horn-like  tubercle  at  the  end  of  the 
muzzle. 

rhinoceros-hornbill,  s. 

Ornith.:  Buceros  rhinoceros,  from  the  Malayan 
peninsula  and  Borneo.  Called  also  Rhinoceros- 
bird. 

rhinoceros-tick,  s. 

Entom. :  Ixodes  rhiuocerinus,  parasitic  on  Rhi- 
noceros bicoi°ni8. 

rhl-n09-e"r-5t'-lc,  a.    [Eng.  rhinocerot;  -ic.] 

*1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  rhinoceros.  (The  World, 
No.  150.) 

2.  (In  this  sense,  from  Mod.  Lat.  rhinocerot  idee) : 
Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the  family  Rhi- 
nocerotidse  (q.  v.).  (Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.9th),  xv.  429.) 

rhl-nSc-Sr-St  -I-dse,  trhl-nft-fer  -I-dse,  «.  pi. 
[Lat.  rhinoceros  ^genitive  rhinocerot  (is),  rhinoc- 
er(os) ,'  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idtrj.l 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Perissodactyla  (q.  v.).  Head 
large,  skull  elongated  ;  brain  cavity  very  small  for 
size  of  skull ;  limbs  stout  and  of  moderate  length. 
Three  completely  developed  toes,  each  with  distinct 
broad  rounded  hoof,  on  each  foot.    Mamm£6  two, 
inguinal ;  eyes  small ;  hairy   covering  scanty ;  one 
or  two  median  horns  on  face,  of  a  more  or  less  coni- 
cal form,  and  recurved,  often  growing  to  a  length 
of  three  or  even  four  feet,  and  composed  of  a  solid 
hardened  mass  of  epidermic  cells,  growing  from  a 
cluster  of  long  dermal  papillee,  which  present  the 
appearance  of  a  mass  of  agglutinated  hairs.    One 
recent  genus.    [2.]    Distribution  now  restricted  to 
Africa  and  portions  of  the  Indian  and  Indo-Malayan 
regions. 

2.  Paloeont. :  From  the  Miocene  onward.    Several 
forms  have  been  discovered  in  America.    Remains 
of  a   primitive  perissodactylic  form,  from  which 
the  Rhinocerotidae  may  have  descended,  have  been 
found   in   the  Eocene  of   the    Rocky  Mountains. 
Hyracodon    and  Aceratherium   (with  four    toes), 
from  the  Miocene,  had  no  nasal  horn ;  Dicerathe- 
riuin,  of  the  same  age,  had  a  pair  of  tubercles  on 
the  nasal  bones,  apparently  supporting  horns  side 
by  side.    [RHINOCEROS,  2.] 

trhl-nd-chS  -tl-dse,s.pl.  [Modern  Latin  rhino- 
chet(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -idee.] 

Ornithology:  In  older  classifications  a  family  of 
Grallse,  with  one  genus  Rhinochetus  (q.  v.). 

rhl-n6-che-tl-nse, ».  pi.  [Modern  Latin  rhino- 
chet(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -t'nce.] 

Ot-nith.:  A  snb-family  of  Gruidse,  with  one  genus, 
Rhinochetus  (q.  v.),  though  Sundevall  places  here 
the  genus  Pedionornusof  Gould,  sometimes  classed 
with  the  Gharadriidee  and  sometimes  with  the 
Turnicidee. 

rhl^nfi-che  -tfia,  subst.  [Prefix  rhino-,  and  Gr. 
chaite— long,  flowing  hair.] 

Ornith.:  The  sole  genus  of  the  sub-family  Rhino- 
chetinae,  with  a  single  species,  Rhinochetus  jubatus, 
from  New  Caledonia.  It  is  a  bird  of  a  bluish  ash 
color,  partaking  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of 
a  Rail,  a  Plover,  and  a  Heron. 

rhl-n6-der  -ma,  «.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Gr.  derma 
=  skin.J 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Engystomatidee  (in  older  classi- 
fications made  the  type  of  a  family,  Rhinodermat- 
idae,  which  is  now  frequently  merged  in  the  first 
named  family) .  Fingers  with  a  slight  rudiment  of 
web;  toes  incompletely  webbed.  There  is  a  single 
species,  Rhinoderma  darwinii,  from  Chili.  (Bou- 
lenger.) . 

trhl-nft-der-mat  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin 
rhinoderma,  genit.  rhinodermat(  IB)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.]  [RHINODEEMA.] 

rhl'-n6-don,  s.  [Greek  rhis  (genit.  rhinos')  =  the 
nose;  suff. -odon.l 

Ichthy.:  The  solo  genus  of  the  family  Rhinodon- 
tidee,  with  a  single  species,  Rhinodon  typicus,  a 
gigantic  shark,  known  to  exceed  fifty  feet  in  length, 
and  said  to  attain  seventy.  Common  in  the  west- 
ern parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  harmless,  the 
teeth  being  small  and  numerous,  in  broad  bands. 
Snout  broad,  short,  and  flat ;  eyes  very  small. 

rhl-n6-don  -tl-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  rhinodon. 
genit.  rhinodont(is) ;  Lat.fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.:  A  family  of  Selachoidei  (q.v.).  No  nicti- 
tating membranes;  anal  fin  present;  two  dorsals, 
the  first  nearly  opposite  to  the  ventrals,  without 
spine  in  front ;  mouth  and  nostrils  near  extremity 
of  snout. 


rhinoplastic-knife 

rhl-nSd  -6-ras,  s.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Mod.  Latin 
don™,  from  (ir.  </nr//  =  a  spear.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Siluridee,  from  the  rivers  of 
tropical  South  America  flowing  into  the  Atlantic. 
There  is  a  series  of  bony  scutes  along  the  middle  of 
the  side. 

rhl-n&-gla-ni  -n$,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  rhino- 
glan(is) ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ma.] 

Ichthy.:  A  group  of  SiluridoD  (q.  v.).  Two  dor- 
sals ;  six  barbels ;  ventrals  inserted  below  posterior 
rays  of  first  dorsal.  Two  genera :  Rhinoglauis,  of 
which  a  single  example,  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
has  been  obtained  from  Gondoroko,  on  the  Upper 
Nile ;  and  Callomystax,  from  the  Ganges  and  Indus. 

rhl-n6-gla  -nls,  s.  [Prof,  rhino-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
glanis,  from  Gr.  glanie=a  shad.]  [RHINOQLANINA.] 

rhl-n6-gry  -phfis,  s.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Latin 
gryphus.]  [GEYPOs.J 

Ornithology:  Turkey  Vulture:  a  genus  of  Sareo- 
rhamphina,  with  one  species,  Khitmyryphus  aura. 
sometimes  separated  from  Cathartes  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  perforated  nose,  but  classed  with  that 
genus  by  older  taxonomists.  Range,  from  North 
America  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  It  is  about 
thirty  inches  long;  plumage  black  with  purplish 
gloss:  head  and  neck  bright  red,  which  fades 
rapidly  after  death. 

rhl  -nfi-llth,  «.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Gr.  litho»=& 
stone.] 

Pathol. :  A  concretion,  consisting  of  the  phos- 
phate and  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia  with 
mucus,  sometimes  arising  in  the  nasal  cavities. 

rhl-no-l8g  -Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  rhis  (genit.  rhinos)  — 
the  nose,  and  log(os)  =  a  science ;  n'coJ.]  Relating 
to  rhiuology. 

rhl-nSl  -6-gIst,  s.  [Gr.  rhis  (genit.  rftmos)=the 
nose;  log(os)  — a  science;  -ist.]  One  versed  in  rhi- 
nology. 

rhl-noT-b-gy1,  «.  [Gr.  rhis  (genit.  rhinos)  =the 
nose,  and  Iogo«=a  science.] 

Med.  &  Pathol. :  The  science  which  treats  of  the 
nose,  its  diseases,  &c. 

rhi-no-lSph  -I-dse,  s,  pi.  [Modern  Latin  rhino- 
loph(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tdfE.l 

ZoOl.:  Horseshoe  Bats;  a  family  of  Microchipop- 
tera.  Bats  with  well-developed  foliaceous  cnta- 
neous  appendages  surrounding  nasal  apertures, 
and  large,  generally  separated,  ears,  without  a  tra- 
gus.  The  molars  are  acutely  tubercular,  enabling 
them  to  crush  the  hard  cases  of  Colooptera,  which 
form  a  large  portion  of  their  food.  From  temperate 
and  tropical  parts  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  from 
Ireland  to  New  Ireland.  There  are  two  sub-fami- 
lies: (1)  Phyllorhininae,  and  (2)  Rhinolophiuee,  with 
a  single  genus,  Rhinolophus  (q.  v.). 

rhi-nol-6-phl-n8e,  «.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  rhino- 
loph(its) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina-.]  [RIIINO- 
LOPHID.E.] 

rhl-nol  -6-phus,  s.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Gr.  lophos 
= a  crest.] 

1.  Zoology:  The  sole  genus  of  Rhinolophinee,  with 
twenty-four    species,    having    approximately    the 
range  of  the  family.    In  temperate  regions  the  spe- 
cies hibernate  in  dry  and  warm  hiding-places  dur- 
ing the  winter;  in  warmer  regions  they  freqnent 
hill-ranges,  and  many  are  clothed  with  long  dense 
fur.    The  most  important  species  will  be  found  in 
this  Dictionary  under  their  popular  names. 

2.  Palosont.:  Begins  in  the  Eocene. 

rhi-n&-nfc'-t§r-Is,  «.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  nycteris  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Phyllorhinae  (q.v.),  with  one 
species,  Rhinonycteris  aurantiaca,  the  Orange- 
colored  Bat.  The  genus  is  intermediate  between 
Trisenops  and  Phyllorhina,  agreeing  more  closely 
with  the  former.  (Dobson.) 

rhi-no-phry-nl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rftmo- 
phri/n(us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]  [RmNO- 

PHEYNUS.] 

rhl-n&-phry -nus,  s.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Greek 
phryne~a  toad.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Bufonidre.  Parotids  absent, 
transverse  processes  of  sacrum  large,  fingers  free, 
toes  webbed,  tips  not  dilated.  One  species,  Rhino- 
phrynus  dorsalis,  from  Mexico.  It  is  sometimes 
erected  into  a  separate  family,  Rhinophrynidee. 

rhl-noph'-fl-la,  siibst.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Or. 
phyllon=a  leaf.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Vampyri  (q.v.),  with  one  spe- 
cies, Rhinophyllct  pumilio,  from  Bahia. 

*rhl'-n6-plast,  «.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Gr.  plosso= 
to  mold.)  A  person  having  an  artificial  nose. 
[RHINOPLASTIC.] 

"The  cunning  idolaters  who  had  made  Mr.  Clint  a 
rhinoplost." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

rh!-n6-plas  -tic,  adj.  [French  rhinoplastique.J 
[RHINOPLAST.]  Forming  a  nose. 

rhinoplastic-knife,  s. 

Surg. :  A  knife  used  in  the  Tagliacotian  operation 
for  artificial  nose. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon.     -slon  =  shun;      -lion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tlous,    -clous,     -slous  =  shfis.     -ble,    -die.    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


rhinoplastic-operation 

rhinoplastic-operation, ». 

Xurg. :  A  surgical  operation  for  forming;  an  arti- 
ficial nose,  or  for  restoring  one  partially  lost.  Also 
called  the  Taliacqtian  or  Tagliacotian  operation, 
from  Jaspar  Tagliacozzi.  a  surgeon  of  Bononia,  by 
whom  it  was  introduced  about  1553.  Tagliacozzi 
obtained  the  piece  for  the  replacement  by  dissection 
from  the  shoulder  or  arm  of  the  patient.  Listen 
introduced  the  plan  of  cutting  the  piece  from  the 
forehead  of  the  noseless. 

rhi  -nb-plas-tyS*.  [RHINOPLASTIC.]  The  same 
as  RHIXOPI.ASTIC-OPEKATION  (q.  v.). 

rhl-n8-po  -ma,  s.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Gr. poma= 
a  cover.  ] 

ZoOl. :  The  sole  genus  of  thegroup  Rhinopomata, 
of  the  sub-family  EmbaUonurina?.  There  is  a  single 
species,  Rhinopoma  microphyllum,  ranging  from 
Egypt,  through  Asia  Minor,  to  India  and  Burmah. 
It  is  a  small  Bat,  about  two  inches  long,  with  a  tail 
of  about  the  same  length.  The  fur  is  short,  and  a 
good  dealof  thehinder  part  of  the  back  naked  ;  the 
limb-bones  are  long,  rendering  the  animal  active  in 
walking.  Common  in  ruins  in  Egypt,  whence  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  Egyptian  Rhinopome. 

rhl-n6-p6  -ma-ta,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  pi.  of  rhi- 
tiopoma.]  [RHIXOPOMA.] 

rhi  -nft-pome,  s.    [RHISOPOMA.] 

rhi-n8p  -ter-a,  s.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Gr.  pteron 
=  a  wing.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  A  genns  of  Myliobatidae  (q.v.),  with 
seven  species  from  tropical  and  subtropical  seas. 
The  teeth  are  broad,  flat,  tessellated,  in  five  or  more 
series,  the  middle  being  the  broadest,  the  others 
decreasing  in  width  outward.     Tail  very  slender, 
with  a  dorsal  fin  before  the  serrated  spine. 

2.  Pal&ont.:  [ZYOOBATIS.] 

rhl  no  rhce  a,  s.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  (ir.  rheo  = 
to  flow.] 

Pathol.:  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  nostrils. 
Called  also  Ozaena. 

rhl-nd-g&U  -rfis,  subat.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Greek 
»a«ros=a  lizard.] 

Palceont.:  A.  genus  of  Labyrmthodonts,  group 
Brachyopina,  from  the  Lias. 

rhl'-no-SC6pe,  s.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Gr.  ikopei~>- 
to  see.]  An  instrument  for  examining  the  poste- 
rior nares— the  rear  portion  of  the  nostrils. 

rhl-no-scop  -Ic,  a.  [English  rhinoscop(e);  -?<•.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  rhinoscopy  or  the  rhiuoscope. 

rhi-nBs'-cS-py,  «.  [RHINOSCOPE.]  Inspection 
of  the  nasal  passages  by  means  of  the  rhinoscope. 

rhi-pl5'-§r-a,  «.  [Gr.  rhi'pis=a  fan,  and  kerat= 
a  horn.  ] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  Rhipieeridse  (q.v.). 
The  species,  which  are  few,  are  found  in  Australia 
and  America. 

rhl-pl-5er -I-dse,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhipicer(a)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Serncornia  akin  to  Elater- 
idw.  Antenna-  in  the  males  beautifully  branched, 
sometimes  fan-shaped.  No  groove  for  the  reception 
of  the  fore  sternum.  The  species  are  few. 

rhlp-I  do-,  pref.  \Gr.rhipis  (genit.  rhipidos)  =  a 
fan.]  Fanlike,  having  processes  resembling  a  fan. 

rhlp-I  d6-den  -dron,  s.  [Prefix  rhipido-,  and 
Gr.  dendron=&  tree.] 

Zoology:  A  genus  of  Spongiomonadidee  (q.v.). 
Animalcules  ovate,  with  two  anterior  attenuate 
flagella.  Two  species,  Rhipidodendron  spJendidum, 
from  fresh  water,  and  R.  hujcleyi,  from  bog-water 
on  Dartmoor,  England. 

rlll~pl-d6-gor  -gl-a,  s.  [Pref.  rhipido-,  and  Gr. 
gorgeios=of  or  belonging  to  the  Gorgon.] 

ZoOl.:  Fan-coral;  a  genus  of  Gorgonida?.  They 
are  fan-shaped,  with  little  warty  polypes  close  to 
the  hard  tissue.  Many  species  exist  in  the  Pacific 
and  the  Atlantic. 

rhl-pl-dttr -a,  8.  [Pref.  rhipid(o)-,  and  Gr.  oura 
=a  tail.] 

Ornith.:  Fantails;  a  genus  of  Muscicapidee,  with 
forty-five  species,  rangingover  the  Oriental  and  Aus- 
tralian regions  to  the.  Samoa  Islands  and  Tasmania. 
They  are  remarkable  for  a  broad  tail,  which  spreads 
out  like  a  fan  when  the  bird  is  in  motion.  The 
genns  is  especially  represented  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, where  every  little  island,  or  group  of 
islands,  lias  its  peculiar  species. 

rhl  pip  t8r-a,  ».  pi.  [Greek  rhipis=a  fan,  and 
pteron=£  wing.] 

Entom.:  Strepsipfera  (q.  v.).    (Latreille.) 

rhip  sal  -I-dse,  s.  at.  [Mod.  Latin  rhipsal(if) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bol. :  A  family  of  Cactaceae. 

rhip'  sa-lls,  subst.  [Greek  rAips=wicker-work. 
Kamed  from  the  flexible  branches.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Rhipsalidse.  Flowers 
rotate,  segments  twelve  to  eighteen,  stamens  many, 
style  one,  stigma  three  to  six  rayed.  All  from  the 
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warmer  parts  of  America.  /?/<//».sv(//.s'  pactutptera, 
bruised,  is  used  as  a  fomentation  for  ill-conditioned 
ulcers. 

rhl  za  ,  rhl  z&-,  rMz-,  prtft*.  [Greek  i-hua=a 
root.] 

Bot.,  ZoOl.,  etc.:  Of  or  belonging  to  a  root,  or  any- 
thing resembling  it. 

rhi-zantb.,8.  [RHIZAXTHE.E.]  A  plant  belong- 
ing to  the  Rhizantheo?. 

trhl-zan  the  se,  .•>.  pi.  [Pref.  rhiz-;  Gr.  untluns 
=  s\  flower,  and  Lat.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.j 

Bot.:  Rhizogens.    (Blume.)    [RHIZOGEN.] 

rhi-zan  thous,  adj.  [Greek  rhiza=a  root,  and 
antho8=n  flower,] 

Bot. :  Flowering  from  the  root. 

rlii    zine,  rhi  zl  -na,  s.    [Gr.  rhiza=a  root.] 

Bot. :  The  root  of  a  moss  or  of  a  lichen.  (Link.) 
Called  also  Rhizula. 

rhl-z8-,  pref.    [RHIZA-.] 

rhl-z6  bias  -tiis,  s.  [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  Gr.  blastoi 
=  a  sprout,  a  shoot.] 

Bot.:  An  embryo  which  develops  roots. 

rhi  -z6-b8l,  s.    [RHIZOBOLUS.] 

Bot.  (pi.) :  The  Rhizobolaceae.    (Lindley.) 

rhl-zfi-b&-la '-56-88,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  rhizo- 
bol(ics) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Rhizobols;  an  order  of  Uypogynous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Guttiferales.  Large  trees  with  oppo- 
site, digitate,  coriaceous  leaves  without  stipules. 
Sepals  five  or  six;  petals  five  to  eight;  stamens 
very  numerous;  ovary  four,  five,  or  many  celled; 
styles  as  many  as  the  cells.  Fruit,  of  several  com- 
bined nuts,  each  nut  indehiscent,  one-celled,  one- 
seeded,  or  abortive.  Natives  of  tropical  South 
America.  Known  genera  two,  species  eight,  i  l.ind- 
lei/.) 

*rM-z6b  -6-lfis,  s.  [Gr.  rhlzobolos= striking  root: 
rht'za=a  root,  andioio»=a  throw.] 

Bot. :  A.  synonym  of  Caryocar  (q.  v.). 

rhl  -z6-Carp,  s.  [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  Gr.  fcorpos= 
fruit.] 

Bot.  (pi.):  The  Marsileacew  (q.v.).    (Lindley.) 

*rhl-z&-car  -pea,  a.  pi.   [RHIZOCAEP.] 

Bot.:  The  Marsileaceee  (q.  v.). 

rhl-Z&  car  -potts,  a.    [Eng.  rhizocarp;  -ou8.] 

Botany : 

1.  Gen. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  plant  whose  root 
endures  many  years,  but  whose   stems  perish  an- 
nually.   Used  of  herbs. 

2.  Specif.:  Of  or  belonging  to  a  Rhizocarp  (q.  v.). 
rhl-z6-56ph'-a-la,  «.  pi-    [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  Gr. 

kephale=the  head.] 

Zoology:  An  order  of  the  Crustacean  snb-class 
Gnathopoda  (  =  Entomqstraca),  often  placed  with 
the  Cirripedia.  Parasitic,  usually  as  other  Crus- 
tacea. Body  sac-like,  devoid  of  segmentation  or 
limbs.  The  aperturoof  the  sac  is  funnel-shape,  and 
supported  by  a  ring  of  chitin.  From  the  circum- 
ferenceof  the  funnel,  root-like  processes  branch  out 
through  the  body  of  their  host.  Alimentary  canal 
obsolete;  no  cement  glands.  Hermaphrodite;  the 
young  pass  through  a  Nauplius  and  a  Cypris  stage. 

rM-z6  ceph  -a-l8n,  s.    [RHIZOCEPHALA.] 

ZoOl.:  Any  individual  of  the  order  Rhizocephala 
(q.  v.). 

"Mr.  Spence  Bate  mentions  a  similar  case  in  a  Rhizo- 
cepluilon.—Eiicvc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  vi.  652. 

rhl-z&  cri  -nfis,  ».  [Pref.  rhizo-  (q.  v.),  and  Gr. 
fcrtnon=a  lily.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Apiocrinites  (Pear-Encrinites). 

rhl  -z6-dSnt,  s.  [Pref.  rhizo-  (q.  v.),  and  Greek 
odous  (genit.  odonros)  =  a  tooth.] 

Comp.  Anat. :  A  tooth  with  branching  fangs  an- 
chylosmg  with  the  jaw. 

rbl-z4-dSp  -BlB,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhizod(us),  and 
Gr.  op»i's=appearance.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Cyclodipteridae  (Traquairl, 
with  two  species,  from  the  Coal-measures  of  Scot- 
land and  Staffordshire.  The  pectoral  fin  was 
obtusely  lobate. 

rlli -z&-diis,  s.  [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  Gr.  o<Jo«s=a 
tooth.] 

Palaeont.:  A  genus  of  ("yclodipteriilw  (Traquair), 
with  two  species,  from  the  Coal-measures  near 
Edinburgh.  It  was  probably  the  largest  of  the 
Palaeozoic  Fishes.  The  huge  teeth  and  detached 
bones  of  the  head  of  Rhizodun  hibberti  led  earlier 
observers  to  refer  it  to  the  Labyrinthodonts. 

rb.I-z6-flag-gl-la  -ta,  s.pl.  [Prefix  rhizo-,  and 
Mod.  L,at.  flagetlata  (q.v.).] 

ZoOl.:  An  order  of  Flagellate  Infusoria.  Animal- 
cules progressing  by  means  of  pseudo-podial  exten- 
sions of  their  protoplasm  after  the  manner  of  the 
ordinary  Rhizopoda,  but  bearing,  at  the  same  time, 
one  or  more  flagellate  appendages ;  oral  or  iiigestive 
area  diffuse.  Genera :  Mastigamceba,  Reptomonas, 
Rhizomonas,  and  Podostoma.  (Kent.) 


rhizophoraceae 

rhl  -z6  gSn,  s.  [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  the  root  of  Gr. 
geiLiiao^ttt  produce.] 

Bot.  (pi.):  In  Liutlley's  classification,  the  third 
of  seven  great  classes  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Parasitic  plants  with  cellular  scales  instead  of  true 
leaves;  stem  an  amorphous  fungous  mass,  or  a 
rainitied  mycelium  sometimes  destitute  of  spiral 
vessels.  Color  brown,  yellow,  or  purple,  never 
green.  Flowers  naked,  orwith  a  trimerons  orpen- 
tamerous  calyx  with  stamens  and  carpels.  Most 
of  them  stain  water  a  deep  blood-red.  They  vary 
greatly  in  appearance.  Brown,  Griffith,  Ac. .opposed 
their  erection  into  a  separate  class,  believing  them 
degenerate  exogens.  Called  also  Rhizanths.  Orders. 
Balanophoracea1,  Cytiuaceae,  Rafflesiaceap. 

rhl  -zold,  a.  &  8.  [Greek  rhizoei'de8=root-like: 
rliiza  =  a  root,  and  c j'rfoa=form.] 

A.  As  adj  :  Resembling  a  root. 

B.  -Is  substantive: 

Bot.  (pi.) :  Slender  root  filaments  affixing  certain 
cryptograms  to  the  ground. 

rhl-zol  -dS-OUS,  a.    [Eng.  rhizoid;  suff.  -eons.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  RHIZOID,  A. 

rhl-zo  -ma,  a.    [RHIZOME.] 

rhi-z6  ma  -nl-a,  sitb«(.  [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  Eng. 
mania.) 

Bot. :  An  abnormal  development  of  roots.  It  is- 
often  seen  in  the  ivy,  the  laurel,  the  tig,  the  apple. 
&c.  In  the  fig  the  roots  are  often  sent  out  around 
the  line  which  surrounds  the  stem;  in  the  apple- 
tree  they  appear  in  little  bundles,  absorb  moisture, 
and  decay.  Rhizomania  generally  indicates  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  ordinary  root. 

rhi -z6me,  rhiz -8me,  rhi-z6  ma.sufcsf.  [Gr. 
rh»2oma=the  mass  of  the  roots  of  a  tree;  rhiza  —  a. 
root.] 

Bot. :  A  rootstock,  a  prostrate,  thickened,  rooting 
stem  which  yearly  produces  young  branches  or 
plants.  Examples,  various  Iridaceaj  and  epiphy- 
tous Orchids. 

rhl-z6-m8n'-as,  s.  [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
iniiiiii.1  (q.  V.).] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Rhizofiagellata,  with  a  single 
species,  Rhizomonas  verrucosa,  found  by  Saville 
Kent  in  hay-infusions. 

*rhl-z6-mor  -pha,  subst.  [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  Gr. 
morphe=form.] 

Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  Fungi  found  on  root-like 
bodies,  which  are  really  the  imperfect  state  of 
various  other  genera. 


rhl-z6-mor  -phfiid,  rb.l-z6-m.or  -phofiB,  adj. 
[Eng.  rhizomvrph(a) ;  -oid,-ous.}  Root-like  in  form. 
11 -zi-mjs,  s.    [  Pref .  rhizo-,  and  Greek  my8=a 

M. :  A  genus  of  Spalacinse  fg.  v.),  with  six 
lies,  from  Abyssinia,  North  India,  Malacca,  and 
tli  China.  It  differs  from  the  typical  genus  in 


rhl -z6-m?s,  s.  [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  Greek  my8=a 
mouse.] 

ZoOl. . 
speciesv 

South  Chi 

having  the  eye  uncovered. 

frhl-z8ph  -a-ga,  8.  pi.   [RHIZOPHAOTJS.] 

ZoOl.:  Root-eaters;  a  tribe  of  Marsupials,  with 
one  family  PhascolomyiduB  (q.  v.).  Two  scalpri- 
form  incisors  in  both  jaws;  no  canines;  stomach 
with  a  special  gland ;  capcum  short,  wide,  with  a 
vermiform  appendage.  (Owen.) 

rhi-zfiph  -a-gous,  a.  [RHIZOPHAGUS.]  Feeding 
or  subsisting  on  roots. 

rhl-z8ph  -a-gfis,  8.  [Prefix  rhizo-  (q.  v.),  and 
Gr.  phagem=to  eat.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Nitidulidae. 

rhi-zSph -5r-a,  s.  [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  Gr.  pharos 
^bearing.  Named  from  the  aerial  roots  which  it 
throws  out.] 

Botany:  Mangrove;  the  typical  genus  of  Rhizo- 
phorace*.  Calyx  four-parted;  petals  four,  acute; 
stamens  eight  to  twelve.  The  stem  separates  into 
roots  some  distance  above  the  water.  The  wood  of 
Rliizophora  mangle  is  good  and  durable,  the  fruit 
sweet  and  eatable,  and  the  fermented  juice  forms  a 
light  wine.  [MANGROVE.]  The  bark  is  good  for 
tanning.  Salt  also  is  extracted  from  its  aerial  roots. 

rhl-zfi-ph6-ra  -56-88,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  rhizo. 
phor(a) :  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -arete.] 

Bot.:  Mangroves;  an  order  of  Perigynous  Exo- 
gens, alliance  Myrtales.  Trees  or  shrubs,  growing 
along  sea-shores.  Leaves  simple,  opposite,  some- 
times dotted,  with  convolute,  deciduous  stipules 
between  the  petioles.  Peduncles  axillary  or  ter- 
minal; calyx  lobes  four  to  twelve,  sometimes  all 
uniting  into  a  calyptra.  Petals  inserted  into  the 
calyx,  equal  in  number  to  the  lobes,  and  alternating 
with  them.  Stamens  twice  or  thrice  as  many. 
Ovary  two,  three,  or  four  celled,  each  with  two  or 
more  pendulous  ovules.  Fruit  indehiscent,  one- 
celled,  one-seeded,  crowned  by  the  calyx.  Seed,  on 
becoming  ripe,  sending  a  long  radicle  to  fix  itself  in 
the  mud  and  thus  prevent  its  being  carried  away 
by  the  ocean.  The  trees  form  dense  thickets  along 
the  shores  of  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres. 
Known  genera  five,  species  twenty.  (Liiidleu  ) 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whSt,     fall,     father;     we,    w«t,     here,     camel,    hgr,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    p8t, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     w8rk,     who,     »6n;     mate,    cfib,    cttre,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     as,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


rhizophorous 


rhi-zoph  -5r-ous,  «.    [Mod.  Lat.  rhizophor(a) ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.\ 


ord' 


Uotuny:  Root-bearing;  belonging  to  the  natural 
.er  Rhizopho'racea?  (q.  v.). 


rhi  -z&-pod,  s.    [RHIZOPODA.] 

1.  Zodl.:  A  member  of  the  order  Rlrizopoda. 

2.  Bot. :  The  mycelium  of  a  fungal. 
trhl-z8p'-6-da,  s.  pi-    [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  Gr.  pirns 

(genit.  podos)—a.  foot.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  name  introduced  by  Dujardin  for  an 
order  of  Infusoria,  which  were  denned  as  animal- 
cules with    mutable   form,  moving   by  means  of 
multiform  exsertile    processes,  without   vibratile 
cilia  or  other   external    organs.    When    the   sub- 
kingdom  Protozoa  was  formed,  the  nameRhizopoda 
was  retained  for  the  class  containing  individuals 
with  the  power  of  emitting  psoudopodia   (q.  v.), 
and  the  class  was  divided  into  five  orders :  Monera, 
Amoobea,  Foraminifera,  Radiolaria,  and  Spongida. 
The  Rhizopoda  are  the  Myxopodia  of  Huxley,  and 
this  latter  name  has  been  retained  by  Prof.  Lankes- 
tor  in  his  reclassification  of  the  Protozoa  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palaeontology :   [FoRAMixiFEBA,  HADIOLABIA, 
SPONGIDA.] 

rhl-z&-po  -dl-um,  s.  fPref.  rhizo-,  and  Greek 
podion  —  a  small  foot,  dimin.  from  pous  (genit. 
podos)  —a  foot.] 

Bot. :  [Rmzopoo,  2.] 

rhl-z5p'  6  doiis,  a.    [RHIZOPODIUM.] 

Zool. :  Pertaining  to  the  Rhizopoda. 

rhl-z6  po'  gon,  s.    [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  Gr.  pogon 

—  a  beard.] 

Botany :  A  genus  of  underground  Fungi.  Rhizo- 
pogon  provinciates  is  eaten  in  Provence. 

rhl-z8s  -tb-mg,,  s.  [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  Gr.  stoma 
=  a  mouth.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  Rhizostomidae.  Body 
circular,  hemispherical,  excavated  below,  with 
four  semilunar  orifices,  into  which  are  inserted  four 
roots  of  a  pedunculated  mass,  afterward  develop- 
ing into  eight  appendages  with  fibrillary  suckers. 
Type  Rhizostoma  cuvieri.  European  seas. 

rhi-zb-stom  -9,-t!},,  s.  pi.    [RHIZOSTOMA.] 

ZoOl.:  A  sub-order  of  Discophora  (Medusas),  hav- 
ing processes  like  rootlets  around  the  mouth.  They 
are  covered  with  minute  polypites,  interspersed 
with  clavate  tentacula  suspended  from  the  middle 
of  the  umbrella. 

rhl-zb-stome,  s.    [RHIZOSTOMA.] 

rhi-zb-st8m  -I-dse,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhizo- 
stom(a) .'  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  A  family  of   Lucernarida   (Nicholson), 
equivalent  to  the  order  Rhizostoma  of  Prof.  Martin 
Duncan. 

2.  Palceont. :  A  species  occurs  in  the  Lithographic 
slates  of  Solenhofen. 

rhl-zb-tax -Is,  s.  [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  Gr.  taxis= 
an  arrangement.] 

Bot. :  The  arrangements  of  roots,  and  the  laws  of 
their  growth.  It  has  been  investigated  by  Clos. 

rhl-z8f-rb-gfis,  s.  [Pref .  rhizo-,  and  Gr.  trogo- 
to  gnaw.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Melolonthina?.  Rhizotrogus 
solstitialis  is  the  Midsummer  Chafer. 

rhi'-zu.-l9-,  s.  [Latinized  dimin.  from  Gr.  rhiza— 
a  root.]  [RHIZIXE.J 

rh6'-dg.-lite,  s.  [Greek  r/io<ioei's=rose-colored ; 
•a  connective,  and  lithos=a  stone  (Min.).] 

Min.:  An  earthy  rose-red  mineral,  with  a  soapy 
feel.  Hardness,  2*0 ;  specific  gravity,  2*0.  Composi- 
tion :  Silica,  55*9 ;  alumina,  8*3 ;  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
11-4 ;  magnesia,  0*6 ;  lime,  1*1 ;  water,  22*0=99*3.  Oc- 
-curs  in  araygdaloidal  dolerite  in  County  Antrim, 
Ireland. 

rho'-dft-lose,  rho  -da-16ze,  s.    [RHODHALOSE.] 

rho  dan  -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  rhodan(ide) ;  -ic.]    [SrjL- 

•fHOCYANTC.] 

rh5'-dj"tn-lde,  s.    [Gr.  r/iodon  =  arose.] 

Chem.:  A  name   applied  to   sulphocyanates    on 

account  of  the  red  color  which  they  produce  with 

ferric  salts.    (Watts.) 
rho-dan'-the,  s.    fGr.  rhodon=&  rose,  and  anthos 

—  a.  flower.    Named  from  the  color  of  the  flower- 
heads.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Helychryseae.  Only  known 
species  Rhodanthe  manglesii,  a  beautiful  composite ; 
its  flowers,  of  the  dry  and  unfading  kind  called 
everlasting,  roseate  or  purple  on  the  upper  part, 
and  silvery  below.  It  is  found  in  Western  Australia, 
has  been  introduced  into  European  and  American 
greenhouses,  and  will  grow  also  in  the  open  air  in 
a  temperature  between  60°  and  80°.  There  are  sev- 
eral varieties,  but  it  is  possible  that  two  of  these, 
R,  atrosanguinea  and  R.  maculata  are,  as  Paxtou 
makes  them,  distinct  species. 

rho-dS-1  -na.,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhode(us) ;  Lat. 
.neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.\ 

Ichthy. :  A  group  of  Cyprinidee.  Anal  of  moder- 
ate length,  with  nine  to  twelve  branched  rays; 
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dorsal  short,  or  of  moderate  length ;  mouth  with 
very  small  barbels,  or  none.  Four  genera :  Achelo- 
gnathus,  Acauthorhodous,  Rhodeus,  and  Pseudoper- 
ilampus.  In  the  females  a  long  external  urogenital 
tube  is  developed  annually  during  the  spawning 
season. 

Rhode  island,  s. 

Geo«.  <S  Polit. ;  One  of  the  original  (13)  states, 
and  the  smallest  in  the  Union.  It  is  supposed  that 
a  temporary  settlement  of  Icelanders  was  made  on 
its  soil  as  early  as  A.  D.  1000.  A  permanent  settle- 
ment was  effected  at  Providence  by  Roger  Williams 
in  1636.  The  state  takes  its  name  from  one  of  the 
adjacent  islands,  Aquidueck,  bought  from  the 
Indians  in  1638.  The  lauds  of  the  Narragansett 
Indians  were  acquired  by  purchase  in  1709.  Rhode 
Island  was  the  last  of  thetuirteen  colonies  to  ratify 
the  Constitution,  which  it  did  in  1790.  Rhode 
Island  men  distinguished  themselves  in  the  old 
French  wars  and  in  the  Revolution.  The  state  fur- 
nished 23,236  union  soldiers  during  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion.  Brown  University  wasfounded  at  Provi- 
dence, 1764.  Area,  about  l,300squaremiles.  Climate 
moderate.  Temperature  averages  in  winter  from 
24°  to  42  ,  in  summer  from  44°  to  74°.  Rainfall,  43 
inches.  Snow  lies  from  60  to  100  days. 

rh6-de-&-retr-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  rhodeoret(in) ;  -ic.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  Rhodeoretin  (q.  v.). 

rhodeoretic-acid,  s.    [CONVOLVTTHC-ACID.] 

rhp-de-Sr'-e-tln,  s.  [Greek  rhodeos—iosy,  and 
r/iottiie=resin.J  [CoNVOLVULiN.] 

rho-de  b-r6t'-In-ol,  «.    [Eng.  rhodeoretin;  -ol,] 

[CONVOLVULINOL.] 

rh6-de-b-ret-In-&T-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  rhodeoret inol ; 
-ic.  ]  Contained  in  or  derived  from  rhodeoretinol. 

rhodeoretinolic-acid.  s.    [COSVOLVDHNOL.] 

Rhodes,  s.    [See  def.J 

Gettg. :  An  island  off  the  southwest  coast  of  Asia 
Minor. 

Rhodes-wood, «. 

Bot.:  Amyris  balsamifera,theV?est  Indian  Can- 
dlewood. 

rhO'-dS-UB,  s.    [Gr.  rhodeos= rosy-colored.] 


springs,  has  a  silvery-bluish  band  on  the  middle  of 
the  tail. 

rh6d-ha  -lose,  subst.  [Gr.rhodeos= rose-colored; 
/mte=salt,  and  suff.  -ose  (Min.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  BIEBERITE  (q.  v.). 

Rh5-dl-an,a.  &«.    [Seedef.] 

A..  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Rhodes,  an  island 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Rhodes. 

Rhodian-laws,  subst.  pi.  The  earliest  system  of 
marine  laws,  said  to  have  been  compiled  by  the 
Rhodians  after  they  had,  by  their  commerce  and 
naval  victories,  obtained  the  command  of  the  sea, 
about  900  B.C. 

rhdd'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  rhod(ium)  ;  -ic.]  Contained 
in  or  derived  from  rhodium  (q.  v.). 

rhodic-oxide,  s.    [RHODIUM.] 

rh5  -ding,  8.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut. :  One  of  the  brass  boxes  for  the  journals  of 
the  pump-break. 

rh6-di  -b  la,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  rhodon=a 
rose.  So  named  because  the  roots  smell  like  roses.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Crassulete.  Rhodiola  rosea  is 
now  Sedum  rhodiola.  [SEDUM.] 

rh6d'-ite,  s.    [Eng.  rhod(ium) ;  suff.  -tie  (Min.).] 

Min.:    The  same  as  RHODIUM-GOLD  (q.  v.). 

rh6-di  -te§,  s.    [Or.  rhodeos=rosy.] 

Enlom. :  A  genus  of  Cynipidee.  Rhodites  rosce  is 
the  small  gall-fly,  the  puncture  of  which  produces 
the  bedoguar  of  the  rose. 

rho -dl  iim,  s.  [Latinized  from  Gr.  rhodon  =  a. 
rose,  from  the  red  color  of  some  of  its  salts.] 

Chem. :  A  totratomic  metallic  element  belonging 
to  the  platinum  group,  symbol  Rh ;  atomic  weight, 
104-4;  specific  gravity,  W6-12;  discovered  by  Wol- 
laston  in  1804  in  crude  platinum.  To  obtain  it,  the 
solution  from  which  platinum,  palladium,  and 
indium  have  been  separated  is  mixed  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue 
treated  witli  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0'837,  which 
dissolves  everything  except  the  double  chlorides  of 
rhodium  and  sodium.  On  filtering,  heating  the 
residue  to  dryness,  and  boiling  with  water,  metallic 
rhodium  remains.  It  is  a  whitish-gray  metal,  very 
hard,  less  fusible  and  less  ductile  than  platinum, 
unalterable  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
oxidizing  at  a  red  heat.  When  pure  it  is  unacted 
upon  by  the  strongest  acids,  but  when  alloyed  it 
dissolves  in  nitro  -  hydrochloric  acid.  Rhodium 
forms  but  one  chloride,  RhCls,  a  brownish -red 
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deliquescent  mass,  soluble  in  water.  It  forms  four 
oxides :  Monoxide,  RhO,  a  dark-gray  substance, 
unattacked  by  acids ;  sesquioxide  or  rhodic  oxide, 
Rh2O3,  a  gray  porous  mass,  with  a  metallic  irides- 
cence; dioxide,  RhO.i,  a  dark-brown  substance ;  and 
trioxidc,  RhO3,  a  blue  flocculent  powder,  all  insol- 
uble in  acids.  The  salts  of  rhodium  are  for  the 
most  part  rose-colored. 

rhodium-gold,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  native  gold,  said  to  contain 
from  34  to  43  per  cent,  of  rhodium.  Specific  gravity 
15-5-16-8;  brittle. 

rho  -dl-zite,  rho'-dl-cite,  s.  [Gr.  rhodiz<~>=ta 
tinge  red ;  suff.  -He  ( Min. ) .] 

Min.:  An  isometric  mineral,  found  very  rarely, 
and  only  in  small  crystals,  on  rubellite  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Ekaterinburg,  Perm,  Russia.  Hard- 
ness, 8 ;  specific  gravity,  3'3-3'42 ;  luster,  vitreous ; 
color,  white ;  translucent ;  pyro-electric.  Not  yet 
analyzed,  but  from  its  blowpipe  reactions  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  lime  boracite. 

rh6-dl-z8n -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  rhodizo=to  tinge  red; 
Eng.  (saff)ro(n),  and  suff.  -ic.]  (See  compound.) 

rhodizonic-acld, «. 

Chemistry:  A  name  applied  to  two  distinct  com- 
pounds, produced  under  different  circumstances 
from  potassium  carboxide.  Alpha-rhodizonic  acid, 
C6HA=(C5HO3) "'£  Os)  discovered  by  Heller  in 

1837,  is  formed  from  carboxylic  acid  by  the  assump- 
tion of  water,  CioH4O,o+2H2O=2C5H4O6.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  colorless  rhombic  prisms,  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol.  On  exposure  to  the  air  the 
crystals  turn  brownish -red.  heated  to  100"  they  turn 
black,  at  a  higher  temperature  they  decompose, 
leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue.  The  alpha-rhodi- 
zonates,  produced  from  the  hydro-carboxylates,  are 
all  red,  and  very  insoluble.  Beta-rhodizonic  acid, 
C[oH6Og.  This  acid  is  unknown  in  the  free  state, 
but  its  potassium  salt,  CioKeOg,  discovered  by  Bro- 
die  in  1859,  remains  undissolved  when  potassium 
carboxide  is  treated  with  absolute  alcohol.  It  is 
distinguished  from  alpha-rhodizonate  by  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  it  absorbs  oxygen  on  exposure 
to  air  and  moisture,  being  converted  into  potas- 
sium croconate. 

rh6-do"->  pref.  [Gr.  rhodon=&  rose.]  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  in  any  way  resembling  a  rose. 

rho-d59'-Sr-a,  s.  [Pref.  rhodo-,  and  Gr.  fceros— 
a  horn.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Papilionidae.  Rhodocera 
rhamni  of  Newman  is  Gonepteryx  rhamni  of  Stain- 
ton,  &c. 

rho  -d6-Chrome,  s.  [Prefix  rhodo-,  and  Greek 
c/&ronia=color.J 

Min.:  A  compact  variety  of  Kammererite  (q.  v.), 
having  a  splintery  fracture. 

rh6-d6-Chro -§lte,  s.  [Pref.  rhodo-;  Gr.  chrosis 
=color,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  group  of  anhy- 
drous carbonates.  Crystallization  rhombohedral ; 
also  occurs  globular,  botryoidal,  and  massive. 
Hardness,  3*5-4*5 ;  specific  gravity,  3*4-3*7 ;  luster, 
vitreous ;  color,  shades  of  rose-red  when  pure,  dark- 
red  to  brown ;  streak,  white.  Composition :  Car- 
bonic acid,  38*6;  protoxide  of  manganese,  61*4 ;  but 
the  latter  is  frequently  partly  replaced  by  lime, 
magnesia,  or  protoxide  of  iron. 

rhS-do-crl'-nl-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  rho- 
docrin(us) ;  Lat.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont.:  A  family  of  Crinoidea.  Basals  five, 
parabasals  or  sub-radials  five ;  arms  ten  or  twenty, 
bifurcated  two  or  three  times.  Devonian  (?)  and 
Carboniferous  formations. 

rh6-d5e'-rl-mte,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhodocrin(us)  ; 
suff.  -ite.]  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Rhodo- 
crinus. 

rh6  do-cri  -nfis,  subst.  [Pref.  rhodo-,  and  Gr. 
fcrinon=alily.] 

Palceont.:  The  typical  genus  of  Rhodocrinidee. 
Eight  species  are  known,  from  the  Devonian  (?)  to 
the  Carboniferous. 

rho-db-den'-dre-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  rhododendr(ati)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Ericaceae.  Fruit  capsular,  septi- 
cidal.  Buds  scaly,  resembling  cones. 

rh6-d6-den  -drSn,  subst.  [Latin,  from  Gr.  rho- 
dodendro7t= the  oleander  or  the  rhododendron  ;  pref. 
rhodo-,  and  Gr.  dendron=a  tree.  Named  from  the 
similarity  in  the  flowers.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Rhododendreee  (q.  v.). 
Evergreen  shrubs  or  low  trees,  with  five-lobed 
corolla,  occasionally  a  little  irregular,  and  normally 
ten  stamens,  sometimes  declinate.  Akin  to  Azalea, 
which  is  distinguished  from  it  by  having  only  five 
stamens.  They  are  natives  of  both  hemispheres, 
but  their  metropolis  is  in  India,  specially  in  the 
Eastern  Himalayas.  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  found  forty- 
three  in  Sikkim,  most  of  them  new.  Many  garden 
varieties  are  derived  from  Rhododendron  ponticum. 
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a  native  of  Pontus,  the  Caucasus,  aud  Gibraltar. 
R.  arboreum,  R.  argenteum,  R.  campanulatum,  R. 
cinnabarinum,  R.  falconeri,  and  R.  fulgens  are 
Himalayan  trees.  Tlie  young  leaves  of  A',  arboreum 
are  poisonous;  the  flowers  make  a  good  sub-acid 
jelly,  besides  being  medicinal  and  applied  to  the 
forehead  for  headache.  (Dr.  Stewart.)  The  leaves 
of  A",  anthopogon  and  R.  lepidotum  are  aromatic. 
The  acid  stems  of  R.  nobile  are  eaten  by  the  Hindus. 
They  also  use  the  ferruginous  leaves  of  R.  cam- 

ganulatum  as  a  kind  of  snuff.    R.  chrysanthum,  a 
iberian  bush,  and  R.ferrugineum,  a  Swiss  species, 
are  narcotic.    R.  maximum  is  said  by  some  writers 
to  be  astringent,  by  others  to  be  an  actual  poison. 
rh6  d&  me  -la,  s.    [Pref.  rhodo-,  and  Gr.  melos= 
a  limb.    Named  from  the  color  of  the  fronds.J 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Rhodomelea?  (q.  v.). 
trond  cylindrical,  inarticulate,  opaque;  tetra- 
spores  in  pod-like  receptacles. 

rho-dfi-me  la'  $6-se,  rho-d6  me  -le-sa,  s.  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  rhodomel(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-acece,  -ecu.] 

Botany:  An  order  of  Algales,  or  a  sub-order  of 
CeramiaceoB.  Frond  jointed.  Ceramidia  having 
pear-shaped  granules  at  the  base  of  a  cup- 
shaped  envelope,  which  finally  bursts  by  a  pore. 
Totraspores  inclosed  in  transformed  branches  or 
sttchtdia. 

rho-d6-me'-nl-a,  s.    [RHODYMENIA.] 
rh5d  6  mon  tade  ,  «.    [RODOMONTADE.] 

rho-d&-m?r -tfis  (yr  as  Ir),  «.  [Pref.  rhodo-, 
and  (rr.  myrtos  =  a  myrtle.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Myrteaj.  Rhodomurtus  tomen- 
tosa,  a  South  Indian  mountain  shrub,  like  the  com- 
mon myrtle,  produces  sweet  fleshy  berries,  eaten 
raw  or  made  into  a  jelly. 

rh6'-d6n-lte,  s.  [Gr.  rhodon=&  rose;  suff.  -ite 
(.Mm.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  crystallizing  in  the  triclinic  sys- 
tem, though  its  angles  approximate  to  those  of 
pyroxene.  Hardness,  5'5-6'5;  specific  gravity,  3'4- 
3-68 ;  luster,  vitreous ;  color,  shades  of  red ;  some 
varieties,  greenish,  yellowish ;  streak,  white ;  very 
tough.  Composition:  Silica,  45'9;  protoxide  of 
manganese,  54'1=100,  represented  by  the  formula, 
MuOSiO  > ;  the  manganese  is  frequently  partly  re- 
placed, however,  by  protoxide  of  iron,  lime,  and 
sometimes  zinc.  Dana  distinguishes  three  varieties- 
(1)  Ordinary,  (a)  crystallized,  (6)  granular,  mass- 
ive; (2)  Calciferous  (Bustamite),  which  contains 
from  9  to  15  per  cent,  of  lime ;  (3)  Zinciferous  (Fowl- 
erite). 

rhp  -d&-phane,  s.  [Greek  rfto<ion=the  rose,  and 
pAainem=to  show.]  The  red  pigment  contained  in 
the  inner  segments  of  the  cones  of  the  retina. 

rh6  dft-phJTrllte,  s.    [Prefix  rhodo-,  and  Eng. 
phyllite.] 
Min.:  The  same  as  KAMMEBERITE  (q.  v.). 

rh6-d6-rhi  -za,  s.  [Pref.  rhodo-,  and  Gr.  rhiza 
=a  root.  So  named  because  the  root-stocks  smell 
like  roses.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Convolvuleie,  from  the  Canary 
Islands.  The  roots  of  Rhodorhiza  florida  and  R. 
fcoparia  are  used  as  sternutatories.  An  oil.  Oleum 
ligni  rhodii  cethereum,  is  extracted  by  distillation 
from  their  roots. 

rbo'-d6-sperm,  s.    [RHODOSPEBME.E.] 

Bot. :  Any  individual  algal  of  the  Rhodospermew. 

rbo-d6  spgr  -me-ae,  trh6-d&-sp8r  -S-ae,  s.pl. 
[Prefix  rhodo-;  Gr.  sperma,  orapora,«poros=a  seed, 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece,  -ece.J 

Bot. :  Rose-spored  Algals,  one  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  Algals.  The  rose-colored  spores  are 
of  two  kinds:  Spores  in  capsular  bodies,  external 
or  immersed,  and  tetraspores  (q.  v.).  Antheridia 
are  generally,  if  not  universally,  present.  They  are 
divided  into  two  tribes:  Desmiospermese,  in  which 
the  spores  are  formed  on  a  joint  or  joints  of  the 
spore  threads ;  and  Gongylospermeas,  in  which  they 
are  massed  together  in  a  hyaline,  mucous,  or  a 
mombrauaceous  mother-cell. 

*Th6-dfi  Stau-r6f  -Ic,  adj.  [Gr.  rfcodon=a  rose, 
and  stauros=a  cross.]  Rosicrucian.  (BenJonson.) 

rh6-d6-tan  -nlc,  o.  [Eng.  rhodo(dendron),  and 
lutiniV.  |  (See  compound.) 

rhodotannic-acld,  «. 

Chem.:  Rhodoxanthin.  Tannic  acid  extracted 
from  the  leaves  of  Rhododendron  ferrugineum. 

rhd  d8x-an  -thin,  «.  [Pref.  rhodo-,  and  English 
lanthin.]  [RHODOTAIJNIC-ACID.] 

Bho'-df,  «.  A  diminutive  often  applied  to  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island,  from  its  limited  territory. 
Sometimes  it  is  termed  Little  Rhody.  (Barllett.) 

rh6-d?-me  -nl-a,  rho-do'-me'  -nl-a,  «.  [Prefix 
rhodo-,  and  Gr.  ftj/mcn=a  membrane.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Rhodymeniaceffi  (q.  v.) . 

[D0L8E.J 
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rho-df-me  nl-a  -$e-ae,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhody- 
meni(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Algals,  being  the  tribe  Rhody- 
menieae,  raised  to  an  order.  Frond  membranous, 
inarticulate,  spores  at  first  moniliform,  fructifica- 
tion double ;  first  conceptacles  half  immersed,  \\itli 
a  mass  of  spores  affixed  to  a  central  placenta. 
Purplish  or  blood-red  seaweeds,  widely  diffused. 

rho-dy'-me  nl-e  -se,  s.pl.   [RIIODYMEXIACE.E.] 

*rhoe  -a-de§,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Latin  rhaias  (genit. 
rhwadis') ;  (jr.  r/ioms=the  common  red  poppy.] 

Bot. :  The  thirtieth  order  of  Linnaeus'  Natural 
system.  Genera:  Papaver,  Podopliyllum,  ic. 

rhomb  (b  silent),  Thombe,  rhom'-bus,  s.     [Fr. 
rhombe,  from  Lat.  rhombus;  Gr.  rhombo»=a  spin- 
ning-wheel,   a   rhombus,    from 
rhembo= to  revolve,  to  totter ;  Sp. 
4  Ital.  rombo.] 

1.  Geom.:  Anobliqneparallelo- 
gram  whose  sides  are  all  equal. 
The  diagonals  of  a  rhombus 
bisect  each  other  at  right  angles. 

The  area  of  a  rhombus  is  equal  to  Rhomb, 

half  the  product  of  its  diagonals. 

2.  Crystall.:  A  rhombohedron  (q.  v.). 
II  Fresnel's  rhomb : 

Optics:  An  apparatus  for  converting  plane  into 
circularly-polarized  light  [Polarization  of  Light]. 
It  is  a  parallelepiped  of  glass,  of  such  length  aud 
angles  that  a  ray  of  light  entering  one  small  end  at 
right  angles,  twice  suffers  total  reflection  within 
the  rhomb  at  an  angle  of  about  54°  (depending  on 
the  polarizing  angle  of  the  glass),  and  finally 
emerges  at  right  angles  from  the  opposite  small 
end.  When  the  beam  of  light  is  plane  polarized, 
and  the  rhomb  is  so  arranged  that  its  reflecting 
faces  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  plane  of 
polarization,  the  beam  emerges  circularly  polarized, 
rhomb-porphyry, «. 

Petrol.:  A  porphyry  which  incloses  large  crystals 
of  orthoclase,  presenting  a  rhombic  outline,  result- 
ing from  a  peculiar  habit  of  twinning.    First  de- 
scribed from  the  vicinity  of  Christiania. 
rhomb-spar,  s.    [DOLOMITE.] 
rhomb-  (b  silent) ,  pref.    [RHOMBO-.] 
rhomb-ovate,  a.   [RHOMBOID-OVATE.] 
rhomb-ar  -sen-He,  s.    [Pref.  rhomb-,  and  Eng 
arsenite.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  CLAUDETITE  (q.  v.). 
rhSm'-blc,  *rhom  -blck,  a.  [Eng.  rhomb;  -ic.~\ 
1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  the  figure  or  shape  of  a 
rhomb. 

"  Many  other  sorts  of  stones  are  regularly  figured;  the 
aateria  in  form  of  a  star,  and  they  are  of  a  rhombick 
figure."— Grew. 

*2.  Crystall.:  Orthorhombic  (q. v.). 
rhombic-mica,  s.    [PHLOGOPITE.] 

rhSm-b&-.  pref.  [RHOMB.]  With  the  form  or 
shape  of  a  rhomo. 

^rhom-bo-he  -dral,  adj.    [Eng.  rhombohedr(onj ; 

1.  Geom. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  rhombohe- 
dron ;  having  forms  derived  from  the  rhombohe- 
dron. 

2.  Crystall.:  A  crystal  system  in  which  all  the 
forms  are,  or  can  be,  derived  from  one  or  more 
rhombohedrons.or  which  have  the  habit  of  a  rhom- 
bohedron  (q.  v.). 

rhom-b6-he"  drftn,  s.  [Pref.  rhombo-,  and  Gr. 
hedra=a  base,  a  side.] 

Geom.  it  Crystall. :  A  polyhedron  bounded  by  six 
equal  rhombuses. 

rhom'-bold,  a.  &  ».    [Greek  rhomboeides,  from 
rhombos—a  rhomb,  and  eidos=form,  appearance.] 
A.  As  adjective: 
I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Shaped 


rhubarb 

rhomboid-ovate,  a.  Between  rhomboid  and 
ovate  in  shape  ;  partly  rhomboid  and  partly  ovate. 

rhdm  bold -al,  «.  [Eng.  rhomboid;  -al.~\  Hav- 
ing the  shape  of  a  rhomboid ;  resembling  a  rhom- 
boid in  shape. 

"Another  rhombtiidttl  selenites  of  a  compressed  form 
had  many  others  infixed  round  the  middle  of  it."—  H'ood- 
0onL 

ru8m  bo  I  des,  s.  [Gr.  rhomboeides.']  A  rhom- 
boid. 

"The  crosse  lines  of  a  rhombttidea." 

More;  On  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  i. 

rhom-b61d-Ich  -thjte,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhomb(us)  ; 
Gr.  fiV/orf=form,  and  ichthyK  —  n  fish.] 

Ichthyol.:  A  tropical  genus  of  Pleuronectidss- 
(q.  v.),  but  represented  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
on  the  coast  of  Japan.  There  are  sixteen  species, 
prettily  colored  and  ornamented  with  ocellatod 
spots.  In  a  few  species,  the  adult  males  have  some 
of  the  fin-rays  prolonged  into  lilaments.  Rhomboid- 
ichthys  grandisquama,  the  Japanese  form,  ranging 
to  the  American  coast,  has  the  scales  deciduous. 

rh8m-bo  so  -lS-a,s.  [Prefix  rhombo-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  solea  (q.  v.).] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Pleuronectidte,  with  three 
species,  from  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand,  where 
they  are  valued  as  food  fish.  The  eyes  are  on  the 
right  side,  the  lower  in  advance  of  the  upper. 

rhom  -bus,  s.    [RHOMB.] 

1.  Geom.:  The  same  as  RHOMB  (q.  v.). 

2.  Ichthy.:   A    genus   of    Pleuronectidee    (q.   v.). 
Eyes  on  left  side;  mouth  wide,  each  jaw  with  a 
band  of  villiform  teeth,  vomerine  teeth  present, 
none  ou  palatines.    Dorsal  fin  commences  on  snout ; 
scales  noneor  small.    Seven  species  from  the  North 
Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean.    Rhombus  maxi- 
mum is  the  Turbot  (q.  v.) :  R.  mceoticua,  the  Black 
bea  Turbot;  R.  loivis,  the  Brill,  and  R.megostoma. 
Bloch  s  Top-knot.  R.  punctatus  is  often  confounded 
with  P hrynorhombusunimaculatus,the  Top-knot. 

3.  Palceontol. :    One  species,    Rhombus  minimus, 
from  the  Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca. 

rhfin  -chal,  o.  [Lat.  rhonch(us) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  rhonchus  (q.  v.). 

trhSn-chl-so  -nant,  a.  [Lat.  rhonchus=a  rattle, 
a  snore,  and  sonans,  pr.  par.  of  sono=to  sound.] 
Snorting.  . 

rh8n  -chus  (pi.  rhoa-chl),s.  [Latin,  from  Gr. 
rhongchoa.] 

Physiol.  dt  Pathol. :  A  "dry"  sound,  heard  by 
auscultation,  in  acute  bronchitis,  in  the  larger 
bronchial  tubes.  Sibilant  rhonchi  are- heard  also 
in  asthma. 

rhone,  s.  [RONE,  «.]  A  rain-water  pipe.  (Scotch.) 
rhoo  -de-bok,  's.    [ROODEBOK.] 

rho-pal  -Ic,  a.  [Greek  rhopalon  -  a  club  which 
gradually  becomes  bigger  from  the  handle  to  the 
top.] 

Pros.:  Applied  to  a  line  in  which  each  successive 
word  has  a  syllable  more  than  the  one  preceding 
It.  (Browne:  Miscel.  Tract  7.) 

Rem    tibi    confeci,    doctissime,     dulcisonorum. 
Hope  ever    solaces      miserable       individuals. 

rho-pa-189  -Sr-a,  s.pl.  [Gr.  rhopalon  =  a  club, 
and  keras=&  horn.  So  named  from  the  thickened 
club-like  termination  of  theantennee.l 

Entom.:  Butterflies.    [BUTTERFLY,  II.] 


I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Shaped    \  ~~\ 
like  a  rhomboid;  rhom-     \  \ 
boidal.                                      \  \ 

II.  Bot.:  Oval,  a  little        \  \ 
angular  in  the  middle,  as          '  ' 
the  leaf  of  Hibiscus              Rhomboid. 
rhombifolius. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Geom.:  A  parallelogram, all  of  whose  sides  are 
not  equal.  The  rhombus  is  but  a  particular  form 
of  the  rhomboid,  in  which  the  sides  are  all  equal. 

»2.  Crystall.:  Formerly  used  by  a  few  mineralo- 
gists for  rhombohedron  (q.  v.). 

rhomboid-ligament,  s. 

Anat.:  A  ligamentconnectingthecartilageof  the 
nrst  rib  with  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle. 

rhomboid-muscles,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  Two  muscles,  the  rhomboideus  minor  and 
the  rhomboidewi  major,  connecting  the  spinous 
process  of  the  seventh  cervical  and  first  dorsal  ver- 
tebne  and  the  ligamentum  nuchce  with  the  scapula. 
(Quain.) 


rho  pal   6-d6n,  subst.    [Greek  rupalon=&  club- 
-odon.    (Bull.  Soc.  Imp.  Nat.,  Moscou,  xiv.  460.)] 

Palceont. :  A  genus 
of_Dinosauria,  of  Per*- 
miau  age,  from  a  in  i  ne 
on  the  banks  of  the 
Dioma  river,  Oren- 
burg, Russia.  It  was 
founded  on  a  fragment 
of  a  lower  jaw,  con- 
taining nine  teeth  not 
unlike  those  of  Iguan- 
odon.  There  is  but 
one  species,  Rhopalo- 
don  icangenheimii 
(named  in  honorof  its 
discoverer).  7?.  man- 
telii  (F.doWaldheim) 
=  Iguanodon  mantelii. 
[REONOSAUECS.]  Jaw  of  Khopalodon. 

rho-ta-els.  -mus,  s.    [ROTACISM.] 

rhu  barb,  «reu-barbe,  *rew-barb,  *ru-barbe 
«.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  rheubarbe  (Fr.  rhubarbe),  from  Low 
Lat.  rhe ubarbarum  (  =  rhettmbarbarum),lrom  Gr 
rheon  barbaron  =  rhubarb;  lit.  the  rheum  from  a 
barbarian  country.  Greek  rheon  is  an  adjectival 
form,  from  Rha,  the  old  name  of  the  Volga,  on  the 
banksof  which  the  rhubarb  is  indigenous.  Spanish 
riubarbo;  Port,  rheubarbo;  Ital.  reubarbaro,  reo- 
barbaro.] 


•%.  -as 


s- 


rhubarbaric 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Bot. :  [RHEUM.] 

2.  Hort.,  etc. :  The  common  Garden  Rhubarb  is 
Rheum  rhaponticum,  though  some  of  tho  red-stalked 
rhubarb  is  from  R.  undulatum.     The  former  plant 
has  broadly  cordate  leaves,  strongly  veined  beneath. 
The  footstalks  are  long,  thick,  and  fleshy,  with  a 
channel  above.    Its  growth   is  exceedingly  rapid. 
It  was  brought,  about  1573,  from  tho  banks  of  the 
Volga,  where  it  is  wild.    Since  1820  the  stalks  have 
been  used  for  tarts,  and  made  into   jam.     [PiE- 


3.  Pharm.:  Three  leading  kinds  of  rhubarb  are 
recognized:  (1)  The  Turkey  or  Russian  rhubarb, 
which  is  wild  neither  in  trie  one  country  nor  the 
other,  but  used  to  be  brought  from  China  via 
Turkey,  and  then  from  China  via  Russia;  (2)  the 
East  Indian,  and  (3)  the  Batavian  rhubarb.  An 
extract,  an  infusion,  a  syrup,  a  tincture,  and  a  wine 
of  rhubarb,  with  a  compound  rhubarb  pill,  are  used 
in  pharmacy.  In  small  doses  rhubarb  is  stomachic 
and  slightly  astringent;  in  large  doses,  a  purgative, 
but  its  action  is  followed  by  constipation.  [GBEO- 
OKY'S  POWDER.] 

*B.  As  adj. :  Bitter. 

"With  your  rhubarb  words." 

Sidney:  Astrophel  and  Stella,  liv. 

IT  Monk's  Rhubarb :  [MONK'S  RHUBAKB.]   , 

rhu-bar  -bar-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  rhubarbar(in) ;  -ic.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  Rhubarbarin. 

rhubarbarlc-acld,  s.    [CHRTSOPHANIC-ACID.] 

rhu-bar  -bar-In,  s.  [Low  Lat.  rhubarbar(um) ; 
-in  (Chem.).]  [CHRYSOPHANIC-ACID.] 

*rhu-bar  -ba-tlve,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.  A  cor- 
respondent of  Notes  &  Queries  (Sept.  18, 1886,  p.  233) 
says  that  it  is  the  Fr.  r6barbatif— stern,  crabbed, 
cross.  There  is  also,  perhaps,  a  play  on  the  Euglish 
rhubarb.]  (For  def.  see  etym.) 

"A  man  were  better  to  lye  under  the  hands  of  a  Hang- 
man than  one  of  your  rhubarbative  faces."  —  Dekker: 
Match  me  in  London,  iii. 

rhu -barb-?,  a.  [English  rhubarb;  -y.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  rhubarb;  like  rhubarb. 

rhumb  (6  silent),  s.    [RCMB.] 

Thus,  subst.  [Latin,  from  Greek  rhous  =  Rhw> 
cotinus  (7).] 

1.  Sot.:  A  genus  of  Anacardiacese.  Leaves  simple 
or  compound.    Flowers  in  axillary  or  terminal  pan- 
icles, bisexual  or  polygamous.    Calyx  small,  per- 
sistent, five-partite ;  petals  five ;  stamens  five ;  ovary 
one-celled,    sessile;    fruit   a  dry  drupe,  with   one 
exalbnminous  seed.    Nearly  a  hundred  species  are 
known.    Most  are  shrubs,  from  six  to  ten  feet  high. 
They  exist  in  all  the   continents.    The  leaves  of 
Rhus  coriaria,  the  Hide  or  Elm-leaved  Sumach  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  are  used  for  tanning  morocco 
leather.    In  the  Himalayas  those  of  R.  cotinus  are 
similarly  employed.    The  fruit  of  the  former  was 
given   in  dysentery.    In   India,    R.  parviflora,  R. 
semialata,  R.  succedanea,  are   used   medicinally. 
Exudations  from  incisions  in  the  bark  of  R.  succe- 
danea and  R.  varnicifera  yield  the  varnish  used  in 
Japanese  and  Chinese   wickerwork.     The  former 
produces  astringent  galls,  and  its  seeds  yield  a  kind 
of  wax ;  as  do  also  those  of  R.  wallichii  and  the 
Japanese  R.  varnix.    The  juice  of  the  latter  species 
blisters  the  skin.     The  Turks  use  the  acid  fruits  of 
R.  coriaria  to  sharpen  their  vinegar.    The  plant 
yields  sumach  (q.  v.).    The  bark  of  R.  glabrum  is  a 
febrifuge,  and  is  employed  as  a  mordant  for  red 
colors.    R.  metopium,  a  Jamaica  plant,  yields   a 
medicinal  gum.    R.  toxicodendron  (used  in  phar- 
macy as  a  topical  irritant)  and  R.  venenata,  Amer- 
ican species,  are  poisonous,  nor  is  any  of  the  genus 
very  safe.    These  two  species  are  called  indiffer- 
ently POISON  OAK,.POISON  IVY,  POISON  SUMAC,  and 
more   rarely  mercury.    The  wood  of  R.  cotinus  is 
employed  for  inlaid  and  cabinet  work.    [FUSTIC.] 

2.  Paloeobot.:  From  tho  European  Pliocene, 
rhus  -ma,  s.    [RUSMA.] 

Leather  Manuf. :  A  mixture  of  caustic  lime  and 
orpiment  or  tersulphide  of  arsenic,  used  in  deputa- 
tion or  unhairing  of  hides. 

rhy-ac'-6-Hte,  s.  [Gr.  rhyax  (genit.  rhyakos)  = 
a  lava-stream,  and  lithos=&  stone ;  Ger.  rhyacolith.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Rose  to  the  clear  crystals 
of  orthoclase  found  in  cavities  in  lavas,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  volcanic  bombs  of  Monte  Somma, 
Vesuvius. 

rhy-a-c6ph  -I-la,  s.  [Gr.  rhyax  (genit.  rhyakos) 
=  a  mountain  stream,  and  philos=&  friend.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  Rhyacophilidse 
(q.v.). 

rhy-a-c6-phll'-l-d8e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhyaco- 
phil(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idce.l 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Trichoptera.  Pupa  inclosed 
in  a  brown  cocoon  within  a  case. 

rhyme, ».   [RIME  (1) , «.] 

rhyme,  v.  i.  &  t.   [RIME,  t>.] 
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rhyme  -less,  «.  [Eng.  rhyme;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  rhyme ;  not  having  consonance  of  sound. 

"Doth  beside  on  rhymeless  numbers  tread." 

Up.  Hall:  Satires,  bk.  i.,  sat.  4. 

rhym  er,  *rym -§r,  s.  [Eng.  rhym(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  writes  rimes  ;  a  rhymester,  a  versifier. 

rhym -er-f,  s.  [Eng.  rhyme;  -ry.]  Tho  act  of 
making  rimes. 

rhyme -ster,  *rhym  ster,  subst.  [Eng.  rhyme ; 
-ster.]    One  who  writes  rimes  ;  a  poor  or  mean  poet. 
"Nay,  more,  though  all  my  rival  rhymesters  frown, 
I,  too,  can  hunt  a  poetaster  down." 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

rhym -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  rhym(e) ;  -ic.]  Oforpertain- 
ing  to  rime. 

rhym  -1st,  s.    [Eng.  rhym(e} ;  -ist.~\  A  rhymester. 

"He  was  a  good  rhymist,  but  no  poet." — Johnson:  Life 
of  Milton. 

•rhym '-f,  *rhlm'-j,  adj.  [Eng.  rhym(e) ;  -y.] 
Riming.  (T.  Brown:  Works,  iii.  39.) 

rhynch-,  pref.    [RHYNCHO-.] 

rh^ft-chae  -a.  s.    [Gr.  rhyngchos=n  beak,  a  bill.] 

Ornith.:  Painted  Snipes ;  a  genus  of  Numeniinse, 
with  four  species,  from  the  Ethiopian  and  Oriental 
regions,  Australia,  and  temperate  South  America. 
The  females  are  more  richly  colored  than  the  males, 
having  the  lores,  sides  of  face,  and  neck  chest- 
nut. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  male  of 
Rhynchcea  bengaleiww  undertakes  tho  duty  of  incu- 
bation. (Ibis,  1866,  p.  298.) 

rhfn-che'-ta,  subst.  [Pref.  rhyn(ch)-,  and  Gr. 
c/»ai're=long,  nowinghair.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Tentaculifera  Suctoria,  with  a 
single  species,  Rhyncheta  cyclopum,  parasitic  on 
Cyclops  coronata. 

*rhjfncll-Ich'-thf  s,  s.  [Pref.  rhynch-,  and  Greek 
ichthys=a  fish.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Berycidw,  erected  for  the 
reception  of  forms  now  known  to  be  the  young  of 
Holocentrum.  They  differ  from  the  adult  fish  in 
having  the  upper  part  of  the  snout  pointed  and 
elongate. 

rhf  ft-Chl  -teg,  s.  [Gr.  rhyngchos=a  snout;  suff. 
-ires.J 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Curculionidee.  They  have 
brilliant  metallic  colors.  Habitat  is  widespread. 
The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in  young  apples  and 
pears,  damaging  the  peduncle  as  well  as  the  fruit, 
so  that  the  latter  falls.  Rhynchites  bacchus,  a 
richly  golden  purple  species,  sometimes  greatly 
injures  the  pear  crop  in  France,  and  damages  the 
buds  and  leaves  of  the  vine. 

rhjfn-chS-,  rhynch-,  pref.  [Greek  rhynchos=a 
snout.]  Having  a  snout,  or  any  process  resembling 
a  snout. 

rh^A-cho-bat  -iis,  s.  [Pref.  rhyncho-,  and  Greek 
batis=the  prickly  roach.] 


Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Rhinobatidse  (q.  v.) ;  dorsals 
without  spine,  the  first  opposite  to  the  ventrals ; 
caudal  with  lower  lobe  well  developed ;  teeth  ob- 
tuse, granular,  the  dental  surfaces  of  the  jaws  undu- 
lated. There  are  two  species,  Rhynchobatus  ancylo- 
stomus  and  R.  djeddensis,  botfi  about  eight  feet 
long,  common  on  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

rhf  n-chob-del  -la,  ».  [Pref.  rhyncho-,  and  Gr. 
bdella  =  &  leech.] 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  RhynchobdellidsB 
(q.v.). 

rh^ft-chdh-del'-  11-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhyn- 
chobdell(a):  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. ;  A  family  of  Leeches,  having  a  protrusible 
proboscis.  They  are  divided  into  Ichthyobdellidae 
and  Clepsinidse. 

rhyft-chOHje-pha  -11-a,  s.  pi.  [RHYNCHOCEPH- 
ALUS.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  An  order  of  Lacertiform  Reptilia,  with 
four  limbs.     Vertebra  with  Hat  ends;   quadrate 
bone  united  by  sutures  with  the  skull  andpterygoid ; 
an  osseous  infra-temporal   bar.     Sternum  and  a 
system  of  abdominal   ribs  well    developed.     One 
recent  genus,  Sphenodon  (q.  y.). 

2.  Palfeont.:  Represented  in   the  Upper  Creta- 
ce9ns  and  Lower  Eocene  by  Champsosaurus,  in  the 
Trias  by  Rhynchosaurus  and  Hyperodapedon,  and 
in  the  Permian  by  Proterosaurus,  Spheenosaurus, 
Telerpetou  (1),  and  Saurosternum(7). 


,  a.  &  s.    [RHYNCHOCE- 
PHALIA.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Belonging  to  or  having  the  character- 
istics of  the  order  Rhynchocephalia  (Encyc.  Brit. 
xx.  473). 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  tho  Rhynchoce- 
phalia. 

"These  reptiles  are  rhynchocephaliaHs."— Encyc.  Brit. 
(ed.  9th),  xi.  465. 

trhyft-ch6-98ph'-a-lus,  subst.  [Pref.  rhyncho-, 
and  Gr.  kephale=the  head.] 

ZoOl.:  Owen's  name  for  the  genus  Sphenodon 
(q.  v.). 


rhynchops 

trh?n-ch6-9e  -tl,  s.pl.  [Pref.  rhyncho-,  and  Gr. 
kitos=a  sea-monster.  | 

ZoOl. :  The  Ziphioid  Whales.    [ZIPHIIN.K.] 

trhy;n-ch&  cce  -la,  s.  pi.  [Prefix  rh//ncho-,  and 
Gr.  fco«os=hollow.]  [NEMERTEA.] 

rhf  ft-Ch09 -f-8n,  s.  [Pref.  rhyncho-,  and  Greek 
Ari/on  =  a  dog.  Tho  latter  element  has  reference  to 
thelarge  canine  teeth.] 

Zuol.:  A  genus  of  Macroscelulidee,  with  one  spe- 
cies, Rhynchocyon  cernei,  from  the  coast  of  Mozam- 
bique. It  is  about  eight  inches  in  length,  exclusive 
of  the  rat-like  tail ;  the  muzzle  is  produced  into  a 
long,  movable  snout ;  fur  rusty-brown,  blackish  on 
head  and  neck,  with  light  reddish  spots  on  hinder 
part  of  back.  It  lives  in  holes  in  the  ground,  and 
comes  out  at  night  to  feed  on  insects.  The  hind 
limbs  are  not.so  disproportionately  long  as  in  the 
true  jumping  shrew ;  nil  the  feet  are  four-toed,  and 
the  dentition  is  anomalous. 

rh^A  -cll&-dus,  s.  [Pref.  rhynch-,  and  Gr.  odous 
=a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Chimwroid  fishes,  discov- 
ered by  Newberry  in  the  Devonian  rocks  of  Ohio. 

rhf  n-ch6-flafe-Sl-la  -ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  rhyncho-, 
and  Mod.  Lat.Jfo0ettato  (q.v.).] 

ZoOl.:  A  class  of  Corticate  Protozoa,  of  globular 
or  lenticular  form,  with  a  firm  cuticular  membrane, 
and  reticular  protoplasm.  There  are  two  genera : 
Leptodiscus  and  Noctiluca.  (Lankester.) 

rh^ft'-chb-llte,  ».  [Pref.  rhyncho-,  and  Greek 
lithoK=a  stone.] 

Palceont.:  A  popular  name  for  the  fossil  mandi- 
bles of  some  Cephalopods.  (See  extract.) 

"Calcareous  mandibles  occur  in  all  the  secondary 
strata,  but  not  hitherto  in  such  numbers  or  circumstances 
as  to  imply  that  they  belonged  to  any  other  genus  besides 
the  true  Nautilus.  They  are  of  two  forms:  those  corre- 
sponding to  the  upper  mandible  have  been  called  Khyn- 
c/io//(es(Pal830teuthUand  Bhynchoteuthis  of  D'Orbigny); 
while  the  lower  mandibles  constitute  the  genus  Con- 
chorhynchus  of  De  Blainville." — Owe?i:  Patccont.  (ed.  2d), 
p.  98. 

rhyft-chb-neT-la,  s.  [Latinized  from  Greek 
rhyngchos=fL  snout.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus   of   Rhynchonollidse 
(q.v.).    Shell    trigonal,   acutely   beaked,   usually 
plaited ;  dorsal  valve  elevated  in  front :  ventral  flat- 
tened, or  hollowed  along  the  center.  Known  recent 
species  four,  from  the  North  Polar  regions  and  New 
Zealand. 

2.  Palceoni.:  Known  species  332,  from  the  Lower 
Silurian  onward.  Found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
and  South  America. 

rhynchonella-zones,  s.pl. 

Geol. :  Two  zones,  the  one  that  of  Rhynchonella 
martini,  in  the  Lower  Chalk  of  England,  between 
the  CambridgeGreensand  and  the  Totternhoe  stone ; 
and  the  other  that  of  Rhynchonella  cuvieri,  in  the 
Middle  Chalk,  between  the  Melbourn  Rock  and  the 
zone  of  Terebratula  gracilis.  (Etheridge.) 

rhjft-cho-nel  -H-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhyncho- 
nell(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zoology  dt  Palceont.:  A  family  of  Brachiopoda. 
Shell  impunctate,  oblong  or  trigonal,  beaked ; 
hinge  line  curved;  valves  articulated,  curves  often 
sharply  plaited ;  hinge  teeth  supported  by  dental 
plates.  Animal  with  elongated  spiral  arms  directed 
inward.  From  tho  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Trias. 

rhjfn-choph  -5r-a  (1),  s.  [Pref.  rhyncho-  (q.v.), 
and  fern.  sing,  of  Gr.  p/ioros=bearing.J 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Weevils  from  the  Purbeck 
beds.  (Etheridge.) 

rh^ft-choph -5r-a  (2).  s.  pi.  (Prefix  rhyncho-, 
and  neut.  pi.  of  Gr.  p/ioros=bearing.T 

Entom.:  A  tribe  of  Tetramerous  Beetles.  Front 
of  the  head  prolonged  into  a  rostrum  or  snout,  with 
the  mouth  at  its  extremity.  The  antennee  are 
placed  on  the  sides  of  the  rostrum,  at  its  baset  its 
apex,  or  the  parts  intermediate.  They  are  genicu- 
late,  and  have  the  tip  clavate.  The  body  is  often 
covered  with  scales.  It  contains  the  weevils,  the 
footless  grubs  of  which  are  so  injurious  to  many 
plants,  in  the  interior  of  whose  stems,  fruits,  or 
seeds  they  live.  Families:  Curculionidte,  Brentidee, 
Anthribidee,  and  Bruchidas. 

rh^n -Ch6-phore,  s.  [RHYNCHOPHOEA.]  Any 
individual  member  of  the  Rhynchophora  (q.  v.). 

rh^n-choph  -6r-fis,  s.  [Pref.  rhyncho-,  and  Gr. 
phoros= bearing.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Curculionida?.  They  are  of 
large  size.  The  larvie  live  in  the  stems  of  succulent 
plants,  as  palms,  bananas,  the  sugar-cane,  <&c. 

rhjfft-chb-pr-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhynchops, 
genij.  rhynrhop(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -mce.J 

Ornith.:  Skimmers,  Scissor-bills ;  a  sub-family  of 
Larida3,  with  a  single  genus,  Rhyuchops  (q.  v.). 

rh^ft  -Ch5ps,  s.  [Pref.  rhynch-,  and  Gr.  ops=the 
face.) 

Ornith. :  Skimmer,  Scissor-bill ;  the  sole  genus  of 
the  sub-family  Rhynchopina?,  with  three  species- 
one  from  America,  one  from  India,  and  the  third 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     9hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     e;ist.    pli  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -siou    .  c.hun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zliun.     -tious,     -clous,     -alous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     ic.  =  bel,      del. 


rhynchorhinus 

from  the  Nile  and  tho  Red  Sea.  They  differ  from 
the  SteruinsB  (9.  v.)  in  having  the  bill  long  and 
thin;  the  mandibles  very  narrow  and  compressed, 
the  lower  one  being  longer  than  the  upper. 

rhf  n-ch&-rhi  -nus,  s.  [fret,  rhyncho-,  and  Gr. 
This  (genit.  rhmosj=the  snout.] 

Palceout.:  A  genus  of  Mureeuida?,  with  one  spe- 
cies, from  the  Middl<  " 


rhyn-chft  sau  -rl-an,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhi/ncho- 
saur(us) ;  Eng.  suff.  -i'an.]  Belonging  to.  character- 
istic of,  or  resembling  Rhynchosaurus.  (Owen: 
Palceont.  (ed.  2d),  p.  267.) 

rhyn-ch6-sau  -rus,  s.  [Pref.  rhyncho-,  and  Gr. 
tauros=a  lizard.] 

Palaeont.:  A  genus  of  Cryptodontia,  founded  on 
fragmentary  remains  from  the  New  Red  Sandstone 
of  the  Grinsill  quarries,  near  Shrewsbury.  The 
skull  differs  from  that  of  existing  Lacertilians.  and 
resembles  that  of  a  bird  or  turtle,  especially  in  the 
absence  of  teeth.  There  is  one  species,  Rhyncho- 
saurus articeps.  , 

rhyn-cho   §1  a,  subst.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Greek 
tf=a  snout,  so  named  from  its  beaked  flow- 


Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Rhynchosiea?  (q.  v.). 
Herbs  or  undershrubs.  generally  twining,  with 
trifoliolate  or  simple  leaves,  and  racemes  generally 
of  yellowish  flowers.  Species  numerous,  from  South- 
ern Asia,  Australia,  and  America. 

rhyn-cho-s.I-e  -SB,  ».  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.   rhyncho- 
si(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ere.] 
Bot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  PhaseoleeB. 

rhyn  ch6s  -p6r  a,  «.    [Pref.  rhyncho-,  and  Gr. 
pora=a  seed.    Named  from  the  beaki 
Bot. :  Beak-rush  ;  the  typical  genus 


«pora  =  a  seed.    Named  from  the  beaked  fruit.] 

Bot. :  Beak-rush;  the  typical  genus  of  theRL,- 
chosporid»  (q.  v.).    Spikelets  few,  flowered  in  axil- 


lary or  terminal  corymbs  or  panicles,  only  one  or 
two  glumes  flowering ;  bristles  six  or  more,  or  none. 
Known  species  about  flfty,  from  the  temperate  and 
tropic  regions. 

rhf  n-ch6-spbr  -8  SB,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhyncho- 
»por(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Cyperacew,  containing  two  fami- 
lies: Rhynchosporidie  (typical),  and  Sclicenidse 
(q.  v.). 

rhyn-ch6-spor  I-d«B.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhyn- 
chospor(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]  [RHTS- 

CHOSPOBE.E.] 

rhyn-ch6  ta,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  fromGr.  rhyng- 
chos=&  snout.] 

Entom. :  An  order  of  Hemimetabola,  the  same  as 
Latreille'sHemiptera.  Sub-orders:  Homopteraand 
Heteroptera. 

rhf  n-ch&  teu   this,  s.  [Pref.  rhyncho-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  teuthis  (q.  v.).] 
Palceont. :  (See  extract  under  Rhyncholite.) 


rhy'-6-Hte,  «.  [Gr.  rheo=to  flow,  and  lithos=a 
stone.] 

Petrol. :  A  name  originally  given  by  V.  Richthofen 
to  certain  rocks  of  late  geological  age  occurring  in 
Hungary,  to  distinguish  them  from  trachyte  (q.  v.). 
They  inclose  quartz  as  an  essential  constituent, 
and  bear  evidence  of  having  been  viscous  surface 
lavas,  the  fluxion  structure  being  well  defined. 
Most  of  the  vitreous  rocks,  such  as  obsidians,  &c., 
are  now  included  in  this  generic  term,  which  also 
embraces  those  of  the  earliest  geological  age,  most 
of  which  have  lost  their  original  aspect  by  subse- 
quent devitrification. 

rhyollte-breccia, «. 

Petrol.:  A  breccia  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
fragments  of  rhyolites. 

trhy-par-6-graph  -Ic,  adj.  [English  rhyparo- 
graph(y) ;  -ic.  \ 

1.  Dealing  with  low  life ;  naturalistic. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  rhyparogra- 
phy  (q.  v.). 

rhy-pa-r6g  -ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  rAj,Poro«=filthy, 
dirty,  and  orapAo=to  write,  to  draw.l 
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rhyp  -tl-cus,  s.  [Gr.  rftypfiHos=cleansing.] 
Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Percidee,  with  four  species- 
three  from  the  West  Indies  and  one  from  the  Gala- 
pagos. Body  oblong,  compressed,  covered  with 
minute  scales  imbedded  in  the  thick  skin.  Spines 
of  verticals  but  little  developed,  always  in  small 
number  and  short,  and  in  some  species  disappear- 
ing entirely. 

rhy-slm  -g-tgr,  subst.  [Gr.  rhysis=&  flowing,  a 
stream,  and  Eng.  meter  (q.  v.).]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  velocity  of  fluids  or  the  speed  of 
ships.  It  presents  the  open  end  of  a  tube  to  the 
impact  of  the  current,  which  raises  a  column  of 
mercury  in  a  graduated  tube. 

'-so  -de§ ,  x.    [Gr.  rAj/sr>des=wrinkled-looking : 
r/i(/sos=wrinkled,  and  eid(w=form.l 

Kntimi. :  The  typical  genus  of  Rhysodidse  (q.  v.). 
Antenna*  granulated;  articulations  of  the  tarsi 
entire. 

rhy-so -dl-das,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Latin  rhysod(e»); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff!  -tVioe.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Necrophaga  or  ('lavicornia. 
Antenna?  eleven-jointed,  the  joints  rounded,  and  of 
nearly  equal  width.  Small,  elongated,  wood-eating 
booties,  with  longitudinal  furrows  above. 

rhythm,  'rlthm,  «.  [O.  Fr.  rithme,  from  Latin 
rhythmum,  accus.  of  rhythmus,  from  Gr.  rhythmos= 
measured  motion,  time,  measure,  proportion ;  Fr. 
rhythme;  Sp.  &  Ital.  ritmo.] 

1.  The  measure  of  time  or  movement  by  regularly 
recurring  motions,  impulses,  sounds,  Ac.,  as  in 
poetry,  prose,  and  music,  and,  by  analogy,  in  danc- 
ing; periodical  emphasis :  numerical  proportion  or 
harmony.  In  poetry  rhythm  is  the  regular  succes- 
sion of  arses  and  theses,  or  of  long  and  short  (heavy 
arid  light)  syllables  in  a  verse.  In  prose  it  is  an 
arrangement  of  words  in  an  expressive  and  pleasing 
succession  ;  but  its  regularity  is  not  so  great  that  it 
can  be  reduced  to  a  law.  When  it  can  be  reduced  to 
a  law,  it  loses  the  name  of  rhythm  and  becomes 
meter.  In  music  rhythm  is  the  disposition  of  the 
notes  of  a  composition  in  respect  of  time  and  meas- 
ure ;  the  measured  beat  which  marks  the  character 
and  expression  of  the  music.  In  dancing,  the  rhythm 
is  recognized  in  the  sound  of  the  feet. 

"When  we  talk  or  write  continuously  about  any  subject 
that  appeals  to  the  passions,  we  gratify  a  natural  instinct 
by  falling  into  acertain  regularity.  Both  the  voice  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  words  fall  under  this  regular 
influence:  the  voice  is  modulated,  and  the  words  are  regu- 
lated in  a  kind  of  flow  called  rhythm.  Without  rhythm, 
the  expression  of  passion  becomes  spasmodic  and  pain- 
ful, like  the  sobbing  of  a  child.  Rhythm  averts  this  pain 
by  giving  a  sense  of  order  controlling  and  directing 
passion.  Hence  rhythm  is  in  place  wherever  speech  is 
impassioned,  and  intended  at  the  same  time  to  be  pleas- 
urable: and  impassioned  speech  without  rhythm  is,  when 
long  continued,  nnpleasing." — Abbott  A  Secley:  English 

2.  Rhyme,  meter,  verse,  number. 

tent  disease,  Ac.,  at  successive  periods.  Investiga- 
tions as  to  the  respiratory  rhythm  establish  first 
the  number  of  inspirations  per  minute  in  normal 
breathing,  and  show  the  greater  or  less  frequency 
in  certain  states  of  health.  (Foster:  Physiol.) 

trhyth -m5r,  s.  [Eng.  rhythm;  -er.]  A  rhymer, 
a  poetaster,  a  rhymester.  (Fuller.) 

rhyth  -mlc,  rhyth  -mlc-al,  o.  [Gr.  rhythmikos ; 
Lat.  rhythmicus.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  rhythm ;  having  rhythm 
duly  regulated  by  cadences,  accents,  and  quantities. 

"  The  rhythmical  arrangement  of  sounds  not  articulated 
produces  music:  while  from  the  like  arrangement  of 
articulate  sounds  we  get  the  cadences  of  prose  and  the 
measures  of  verse."— Guest:  History  of  English  Khuthma 
bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Med.:  Periodical. 

rhyth, -mlc-al-ly,  adf.  [Eng.  rhythmical;  -ly.] 
la  a  rhythmical  manner;  with  rhythm. 

rhyth -mlcs, '«.  [RHYTHMIC.]  That  branch  of 
music  which  treats  of  the  length  of  sounds  and  of 
emphasis. 

rhyth  -mlng,  n.  [Eng.  rhythm;  -ing.]  Making 
rhymes ;  rhyming.  (Fuller.) 


rib 

rhy-tld -6-ma,  s.    [Gr.  rhytiduma=a  wrinkle.] 

[RlIYTI-.] 

Botany:  The  scales  produced  by  the  formation 
of  epiphkeum  inside  the  liber  or  mesophlceum 
(Muhl.) 

rhy  tld-os -te-us,  s.  [Pref.  rhylid(o1-,&nd  Gr. 
osteon~a  bom-.  | 

Paltfont. :  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodouts,  described 
by  Owen  in  1884,  from  the  Trias  of  the  Orange  Free 
State.  (Quar.  Jour.  Geoi.  Soc.,  xl.  333.) 

rhy-tl-glos  -sa,  s.  [Pref.  rhyti-,  and  Gr.  glossa 
=  a  tongue.) 

But. :  A  genus  of  Gendarussete.  Species  very 
numerous,  generally  with  red  flowers.  They  are 
from  America  and  Southern  Africa.  An  infusion  of 
the  leaves  o_f  the  American  Rhytiylossa  pectoralis  is 
used  for  diseases  of  the  chest,  or  the  leaves  are 
boiled  with  sugar  to  make  a  stomachic  syrup. 

rhy-tl  -na,  s.  [Gr.  rhytis=a  wrinkle,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  rugose  nature  of  the  skin.] 

1.  Zoology:  A  recently  extinct  genus  of  Sirenia, 
Edentulous,  mastication  being  performed  by  horny 
oval  plates;  head  very  small  in  proportion  to 
body;  tail  with  two  lateral  pointed  lobes;  pectoral 
limbs  small  and  truncated;  skin  naked,  covered 
with  a  'thin,  hard,  rugged,  bark-like  epidermis. 
Only  one  species  is  known,  Rhytina  stelleri,  the 
northern  Sea-cow.  It  was  discovered  by  Steller,  a 
Gorman  naturalist  in  the  Russian  service,  in  1741, 
and  was  then  extremely  abundant  round  Behring  s 
and  Copper  Island  in  tho  North  Pacific.  The  last 
was  supposed  to  have  been  killed  in  1768,  but  "Nor- 
denskiold  obtained  information  from  the  natives 
of  Behring's  Island  which  led  him  to  .believe  that  a 
few  individuals  may  have  survived  to  a  much  later 
date,  even  to  1854"  (Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xv.  391. 
Note).  The  habits  of  the  Rhytina  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  Manatee,  which  it  greatly  exceeded  in 
~ —  -"-:-inga  length  of  about  twenty-five  feet. 


Steller  published  an  excellent  account  of  its  anat- 
omy and  habits,  and  quantities  of  its  remains  have 
since  been  discovered. 

2.  Palaeont.:  Occurs  in  the  Post  Pliocene  of 
Siberia. 

rhy-tls.'-ma,  s.  [Greek  rhytisma  —  &  darn  or 
patch.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Phacidiacei  (Ascoiuycctous  Fun- 
gals),  growing  on  the  leaves  of  various  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  producing  dark  patches  or  spots  on 
their  surface.  Rhytisma  aceroides  is  found  on  the 
sycamore  and  maple,  and  R.  ialicinum  on  willows. 

r!-al,s.    [Sp.]    Areal(q.v.). 

*rl  -al,  *ry-al,  *ry-alle,  s.  &  a.    [REAL  (2),  a.l 

[ROYAL.] 

A.  As  subst.:  An  old  English  gold  coin,  of  varying 
value ;  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI..  the  gold  rial  was 
worth  $2.40;  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen 


Gold  Rial  of  Mary. 

Elizabeth,  rials  were  current  at  $3.60  each,  and  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  tho  rose-rial  of  gold  was  cur- 
rent at  $7.20,  and  the  spur-rial  at  $3.60;  a  royal. 
B.  As  adj.:  Royal,  regal,  noble. 

•rl-al-te,  *ry-al-te,  subst.  [RIAL,  a.]  Royalty, 
nobility. 

*ri  -an-9y,  ».  [Eng.  rian(t) ;  -cy.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  riant ;  cheerfulness,  gaiety.  (Car- 
lyle.) 

*ri'-ant,  a.    [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  rire  =  to  laugh.] 

1.  Laughing,  gay,  merry,  cheerful. 

"  He  was  jovial,  riant,  jocose." — Carlylf:  Reminiscences. 
1.206. 

2.  Cheerful. 


^ f t_a  ,,vw  Lat. 

fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -w&E.T 

Entom. :  False  Craneflies.  A  family  of  Dipterous 
insects.  ( 

rhy  -phus,  s.    [Gr.  rfc»po«=dirt,  filth.] 
1.  Entomology: 

(1)  The  typical  genus  of  Rhyphidee  (q.  v.). 

(2)  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Mycetophilid<e. 
The  larva  of  Rhyphus  fenestralis  lives  in  cow  dung. 


. 

ime  to  movements  in  mu 
rhyth  -mfiu,  s.    [Lat.]    Rhythm  (q.  v.). 


.  .  . 

rib-been  ;  O.  H.  tfer.  rippi  ;  GOT.  rippe  ;  Russ  rebro  ; 
prob.  from  the  same  root  as  rive.] 


rhy-tl-,  rhy-tl-db-,  nref.    [Greek  rhyti»  (genit.       !•  Ordinary  Language : 
rhytidoa)  =  a  wrinkle.]    AVrinkTed.  j.  /,«...  In  thc  same  sense  as  JL  j. 


rhy-tl-d6-,  pref.    [RHYTI-.] 
[Pref. 


-,  and  Greek 


2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  A  wife,  in  allusion  to  Eve. 


L  genus  of  Sigillaroids.    It  has  larpe, 


••-/s*_ *  ~;~  v. — '. -™^   .  ...,,^.         f.  wujcvuvi. .  t\  Kvnua  ui  ruiJiiiaroKis.          nas  lanro 

6nesPeclesof  KhyP"us  (1),  from  the    hexagonal,  tripunctate  areoles,  and  narrow,  often 

transversely  striate,  ribs. 


"How  many  have  we  known  whose  heads  have  beeu 
broken  by  their  own  rib." — Bp.  Hall:  Solomon's  Definition. 

(2)  Anything  long  and  narrow;  a  strip;  as,  a  rib 
of  Ian  ' 


and. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work, 


what,     fail,     father;     wS,    w«t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,     pit, 
who,     son;     mute,    cub,    cUre,    unite,     c5r,    rule,    fftllj     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
,    oe  =  e; 


marine;    go,     pot, 
ey  =  a.      <iu     kw. 


rib-band 
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ribbon-fish 


(3)  A  curved  part  on  which  anything  rests  for 
support ;  specif.,  one  of  the  extension  rods  on  which 
Hie  cover  of  an  umbrella  or  parasol  is  stretched. 
They  are  made  of  whalebone,  steel,  or  cane. 

*(4)  (See  extract.) 

"Thirdly,  in  setting  on  your  feather,  whether  it  is 
pared  or  drawn  with  a  thicke  rybbe,  or  a  thinue  rybbe,  (the 
njbbt  is  the  hard  quill  which  divideth  the  feather.)"— 
_ls, •/;(!>»:  Scholc  of  Shwttimjf,  bk.  i. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  (pi.) ;  Arched  and  highly  elastic  bones 
extending  outward  and  forward  from  the  vertebral 
column,  and  forming  the  lateral  walls  of  the  thorax. 
Normally  they  are  twelve  in  number  on  each  side, 
though  a  small  thirteenth  rib  is  sometimes  seen. 
The  first  seven  pairs  are  affixed  to  costal  cartilages, 
uniting  them  to  the  sternum,  whence  they  are  called 
sternal  or  true  ribs,  the  remaining  five  are  asternal 
or  false  ribs.    The  three  upper  asternal  ribs  are 
united  by  their  respective  cartilages   to   the   rib 
above  them;  the  two  lower,  being  unattached,  are 
called  floating  ribs.    A  rib  consists  of  a  head  or 
capitulum,  a  neck,  a  tubercle,  a  body,  an  angle,  and 
a  sub-costal  groove.    (Obtain.)    Besides  protecting 
the  lungs  from  iujury,  the  raising  of  the  ribs  by  the 
external  intercostal  and  other  muscles  enlarges  the 
cJii-^t  for  inspiration  of  air. 

2.  Anything  more  or  less  resembling   a    rib,   in 
Jorm,  position,  use,  &c. ;  as — 

(1)  Architecture: 

(a)  A  timber  arch  to  support  a  plastered  coiling. 

(b)  Plain,  or  variously   molded,  clustered,  and 
•ornamented  molding  on  the  interior  of  a  vaulted 
roof. 

(c)  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  moldings  of 
timber-roofs,  and  those  forming  tracery  on  walls 
and  in  windows. 

(d)  A  curved  member  of  an  arch  center.    The  rib 
of  a  bridge  or  roof  may  be  of  iron  or  wood,  having 
an  arched  form  and    springing  from  abutments. 
The  rib  of  a  centering  is  of  wood,  and  forms  a  part 
of  a  frame  whose  construction  depends  upon  the 
span  and  expected  weight. 

(2)  Bookbind. :  One  of  the  ridges  on  the  back  of  a 
book  which  serve  for  covering  the  tapes  and  for 
ornament. 

3.  Botany: 

(1)  A  main  vein  proceeding  directly  from  the  base 
to  the  apex  of  a  leaf,  or  to  the  points  of  the  lobes. 

(2)  A  projecting  vein. 

4.  Cloth:  A  prominent  line  or  rising,  as  in  cor- 
duroy. 

5.  Mach.:  An  angle-plate  cast  between  two  other 
plates,  to  brace  and  strengthen  them;  as  between 
the  sole  and  wall-plate  of 

-a  bracket. 

6.  Mining:   A   pillar   of 
•coal  left  as  a  support  for 
the  roof  of  a  mine. 

7.  Shipwright. :  O  n  e  o  f 
the  curved  side  timbers  of 
a  ship  or  boat,  to_  which 
the  wooden  planking  and 
the  interior  sheathing  is 
trenailed   or   pinned.     In 
wooden  vessels  of  consid 
erable  size,  timber  of  the 
required   dimensions  and 
form  cannot  be     rocured 
to  make  a  rib  of  one  piece, 

so  it  is  made  in  sections  scarfed  together.  These 
are  known  as  the  first,  second,  and  third  futtocks, 
And  terminate  in  the_  top-timber.  In  iron  vessels,  a 
bar  of  the  proper  size  is  bent  into  the  required 
conn. 

"The  outer  skin  was  formed  of  narrow  planks  fattened 
to  internal  frames  or  riba." — Casaell's  Technical  Educator, 
pt.  rii.,  p.  S86. 

IT  A  rib  of  ore: 

Mining:  An  irregular  vertical  table  of  metallic 
matter  occurring  in  a  vein  of  some  other  mineral. 

rib-band,  s. 

Shipbuilding : 

1.  A  long  strip  of  timber  following  the  curvatures 
•of  the  vessel  and  bolted  to  its  ribs  to  hold  them  in 
position  and  impart  stability  to  the  skeleton.    A 
number  of  these  are  fastened  at  different  distances 
from  the  keel. 

2.  Square    timbers    fastened  lengthways  in  the 
bilgeways,  to  prevent  the  timbers  of  the  cradle  slip- 
ping outward  during  launching. 

Rib-band  lines : 

tfhipbuild. :  Oblique  longitudinal  sections  of  the 
hull. 

Rib-band  nail: 

N/i  ipbuild. :  Ribbing-nail  (q.  v.) . 

Rib-band  shore  : 

Shipbuild. :  A  strut  to  support  the  frame  of  a  ship 
"while  building.  Their  heads  rest  against  the  rib- 
bands, and  their  bases  on  the  slip  or  dock. 

rib-vaulting,  s. 

Arch. :  Vaulting  having  ribs  projecting  below  the 
general  surface  of  the  ceiling  to  strengthen  and 


Rib. 


ornament  it.    When  the  ribs  radiate  from  a  central 
boss  or  pendant,  it  is  termed  fan-vaulting,  or  fan- 
tracery  vaulting. 
rib,  v.  t.    [RiB, s.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  ribs;  to  form  with  ribs,  lines, 
or  channels,  as  cloth. 

"  Was  I  by  rocks  engender'd,  rihn'd  with  steel, 
Such  tortures  to  resist;    r  not  to  feel  1"  Sandys. 

2.  To  inclose,  as  the  body,  with  ribs;  to  shut  in. 

"It  were  too  gross 
To  rib  her  cerecloth  fn  the  obscure  grave." 

dhalceep.:       rchant  of  1'tnice,  ii.  7. 

3.  To  plow,  so  as  to  leave  rib-like  ridges,  somewhat 
apart. 

rl  bad  -6-quIn,  rl-bau  -de-quln,  subst.    [Fr.J 

[RIBALD.] 

1.  A  mediaeval  engine  of 
war,  consisting  of  a  kind 
of    war-chariot    fortified 
with  iron  spikes,  placed 
in  front  of  an  army  ar- 
rayed for  batUe.    In  the 
fourteenth   century   they 
were  furnishedwithsmaJl 
cannons. 

2.  A  powerful  crossbow 
for  throwing  long  darts. 

rib' -aid,  Tib -aud, 
*rib-aude,  *ryb  aude, 
t.  &  adj.  [O.  Fr.  ribald, 
ribaud,  ribauld  (French 
rt'6out)  =  a  ribald,  a  ruf- 


Ribadoquiu. 


ribbed-mudstones,  s.  pi. 

Geology:  The  lowest  beds  in  the  Moffat  Strata. 
They  correspond  with  the  inferior  part  of  the  Up- 
per Llandeilo. 

rib  -blng,  s.    [Eng.  rib ;  -ing. ) 

1.  An  assemblage  or  arrangement  of  ribs,  as  the 
timber- work  sustaining  a  vaulted  ceiling;  ridges 
on  cloth  ;  veins  in  the  leaves  of  plants,  &c. 

2.  Agric.:  A  kind  of  imperfect  plowing,  formerly 
common,  by  which  the  stubbles  were  rapidly  turned 
over,  every  alternate  strip  only  being  moved.    By 
this  method  only  half  theland  is  raised,  the  furrow 
being  laid  over  quite  flat,  and  covering  an  equal 
space  of  the  level  surface.    A  similar  opertation  ia 
still  in  use  in  some  places,  after  the  land  has  been 
pulverized  by  clean  plowing,  and  is  ready  for  receiv- 
ing the  seed,  and  the  mode  of  sowing  upon  laud  thus 
prepared  is  also  called  ribbing,. 

ribbing- nail,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  A  nail  with  a  large  round  head,  with 
riuijs  to  prevent  the  head  from  splitting  the  timber 
or  being  drawn  through ;  used  chiefly  for  fastening 
rib-bands.  Also  called  a  rib-band  nail. 

rib'-ble,  s.  [Another  form  of  rabble,  used  only 
in  the  compounds.] 

•ribble-rabble.  s. 

1.  A  rabble,  a  mob. 

2.  Indecent  or  silly  talk. 
*ribble-row,  s.    A  list,  a  series. 

"  Thia  witch  a  ribblf-row  rehearses 
Of  scurvy  names  in  scurvy  verses." — Cotton. 


flan;  connected  w'ith  O.~H.  Ger.  hripd;  M.  H.  Ger.       rlb-b6n.  rib  -and,  rlb'-band,  «rlb   ban,  s.  &a 
ribe=d  prostitute;  cf.  O.  Fr.  riber=to  toy  with  a    [Jr.  ribin= a  ribbon,  from  ribe=a  flake,  a  hair,  » 
female ;  Low  Latin  ribaldus=a.  ribald,  a  lewd  per- 
son ;  ri6a/da=a  prostitute.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  low,  rough,  licentious,  and  foul- 
mouth  fellow. 


ribbon ;  Gael.  ribian=n  ribbon,  from  rib,  ri*e=a 
hair,  a  rag,  a  tassel,  a  fringe :  Wrl.  rhibin=&  streak ; 
O.  Fr.  riban,  ruben,  rubant  (Fr.  rubari).] 


"A  mad  man,  a  riband,  an  adulterer." — Foxe:  Actta, 
p.  74. 

B.  As  adjective:  Low,  base,  licentious,  lewd, 
profligate. 

"A  ribald  king  and  court 
Bade  him  toil  on,  to  make  them  sport." 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.    (Introd.) 

rib  aid  Isn,  o.  [Eng.  ribald;  -i«A,]  Disposed 
to  ribaldry ;  ribald,  lewd,  licentious. 

"The  idle,  ribaldifth,  and  scurrilous  mirth  of  the 
prophane."—  Bp.  Hall:  Works,  i.,  §84. 

trlb'-ald-rous,  *rib-auld-rous,  'ryb-aw- 
douse,  adj.  [English  •  ribald ,'  -ows.J  Containing 
ribaldry ;  ribald,  lewd,  licentious. 

"With  ribaldrous  songs  and  jest*." — Prynne:  1  Histrio- 
Mastix,  iii.  1. 

rib -aid  r?,  *rib-aud-rie,  s.  [0.  Fr.  ribaldere, 
ribauderie;  Sp.  &  Ital.  ribalderia;  Port,  ribaud- 
aria.]  The  talk  or  language  of  a  ribald ;  lewdness, 
obscenity,  indecency. 

rib -and, «.   [RIBBON.] 

riband-agate,  s. 

Min. :  An  agate  consisting  of  parallel  bands  of 
chalcedony  of  various  colors. 

riband-jasper,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  jasper  found  in  the  Ural 
Mountains,  in  which  the  parallel  bauds  are  of  vary- 
ing or  alternating  colors. 

riband- wave,  s. 

Entom.:  A  geometer  moth,  Acidalia  aversata, 
very  common  in  Europe.  The  larva  feeds  on  the 
avens,  the  meadow-sweet,  &c. 

riband-weed,  s. 

Bot.  :Laminaria  saccharina. 

*rlb'-and,  v.  t.  [RIBBON,*.]  To  adorn  with  rib- 
ands or  ribbons. 

"A  ribandfd  wastcote,  and  four  clean  pair  of  socks."— 
Beaum.  <K  Flet. :  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  iii.  1. 

rlb'-band,  s.    [RIBBON.] 
ribbed,  a.    [Eng.  rib ;  -ed.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Furnished  with  ribs;  having  ribs. 

2.  Having  rising  lines  and  channels,  as  corduroy 
cloth. 

3.  Inclosed,  as  the  body  by  ribs  ;  shut  in. 

"As  Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
With  rocks  unscaleable,  and  roaring  waters." 

Shakesp. :  C't/mbeline,  iii.  1. 

II.  Bot.  (of  a  leaf):  Having  several  ribs;  having 
three  or  more  ribs  proceeding  from  the  base  to  the 
apex  of  a  leaf,  and  connected  by  branching,  pri- 
mary veins  of  the  form  and  magnitude  of  proper 
veiulets. 

ribbed-arch,  «. 

Arch. :  An  arch  consisting  of  iron  or  timber  par- 
allel ribs  springing  from  stone  abutments. 


A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  A  fillet  of  silk,  satin,  &c. ;  a  narrow  web 
of  silk,  satin,  or  other  material,  used  fo_r  ornament 
or  for  fastening  some  part  of  female  attire. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  shred,  a  rag;  as,  The  sails  were  torn  into 
ribbons. 

(2)  (PQ  :  Carriage  reins.    (Colloq.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Fiber:  A  continuous  strand  of  cotton  or  other 
fiber  in  a  loose,  untwisted  condition ;  a  sliver. 

2.  Carp. :  A  long,  thin  strip  of  wood,  or  a  series 
of  such  strips  connecting  a  number  of  parts. 

3.  Her.:  One  of  the  ordinaries^  containing  qno- 
oighth  part  of  the  bend,  of  which  it  is  a  diminutive. 

4.  Metal-working :  A  long,  thin  strip  of  metal,  sucli 
as  a  watch-spring;  a  thin  steel  band  for  a  belt  or 
an  endless  saw;  a  thin  band  of  magnesium  for  burn- 
ing ;  a  thin  steel  strip  for  measuring,  &c. 

5   Naut. :  The  painted  moldings  on  a  ship's  side. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ribbouism ;  as,  a 
Ribbon,  Society. 

11(1)  Blue  ribbon:  A  small  piece  of  ribbon  of  a 
blue  color-on  the  breast,  to  indicate  that  the  wearer 
belongs  to  the  Blue  Ribbon  Army  (q.  v.),  or  at  least 
is  a  total  abstainer. 

(2)  Blue  Ribbon  Army :  A  gospel  temperance  move- 
ment. 

(3)  The  Blue  Ribbon: 

(a)  The  Order  of  the  Garter. 

(b)  The  insignia  of  the  total  abstinence  move- 
ment headed  by  Fathers  Matthew  and  Murphy. 

(c)  The  insignia  of  paramount  excellence  in  a 
competition  event ;   as,  The  animal  took  the  blue 
ribbon. 

(4)  The  Blue  Ribbon   of  the  Turf:   The   Derby 
(q.  v.) 

(5)  The  Red  Ribbon:  The  Order  of  the  Bath. 

(6)  To  handle  the  ribbons:  To  drive.    (Colloq. or 
slang.) 

ribbon-brake,  s.  A  form  of  brake  having  a  band 
which  nearly  surrounds  the  wheel  whose  motion  ia 
to  be  checked.  One  arm  is 
made  fast  and  the  other  is 
attached  to  the  short  arm 
of  a  bent  lever,  by  means  of 
which  it  may  be  at  once  ap- 
plied to  the  greater  part  of 
the  periphery  of  the  wheel, 
exerting  a  frictional  pres- 
sure proportionate  to  the 
force  applied  to  the  lever. 

ribbon-fish,  s. 

Ichthyology : 

1.  Singular:  Regalecus 
bantsii,  known  also  as  the 
Oar-fish.  Its  length  is  about 
twelve  feet;  color  silvery, 

with  irregular  dark  lines  and  spots  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body;  dorsal  red;  snout  truncated, 
mouth  edentate,  stomach  prolonged  as  a  pouch. 

2.  PL:   The   Acanthopterygian   division   Tiruii- 
formes  (q.  v.). 


Ribbon-brake. 


boil,     boy;     po'ut,    jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pn     f. 
-cian,      -tian  --••  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -,ion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  snus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  -  bel,      del. 


ribbon-grass 

ribbon-grass,  s. 

Botany :  Pfinlaris  (Digraphis)  nrundinacea,  vart 
variegata.  [GARDENER'S  GARTERS,  1.] 

ribbon-jasper,  s.    [RIBAXD-JASPER.] 

ribbon-lodge,  «.  An  assembly  of  Ribbon-men, 
or  their  place  of  meeting. 

ribbon-map,  s.  A  map  printed  on  a  long  strip 
•which  winds  on  an  axis  within  a  case. 

ribbon-saw,  s.   A  band-saw  (q.  v.). 

Ribbon  Society, «. 

Hist.:  A  secret  society  of  Irishmen,  originated 
about  1808.  Originally  an  association  of  Roman 
Catholics,  founded  in  antagonism  to  the  Orange 
Society  of  the  northern  counties  of  Ireland,  it  soon 
became  an  agrarian  association,  having  as  its  main 
object  the  securingof"  fixity  of  tenure. '  The  mem- 
bers were  bound  together  by  an  oath,  had  pass- 
words, signs,  &c.,  and  met  in  lodges.  The  name 
was  derived  from  the  piece  of  green  ribbon  worn  as 
a  badge  in  the  button-hole. 

"  The  main  object  of  the  Ribbon  Society  was  to  prevent 
any  landlord,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  from 
depriving  a  tenant  of  his  land.  "Fixity  of  tenure,'  which 
has  lately  been  so  boldly  demanded  by  the  advocates  of 


from  taking  land  from  which  any  other  tenant  had  been 
evicted."— Trench:  Realities  of  Irish  Life,  ch.  iv. 

ribbon-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Plagianthus  betulinus. 

ribbon-wood, ». 

Bot. :  Hoheria  populnea,  of  New  Zealand. 

ribbon-worms,  «.  pi. 

Zoology : 

1.  [TAPE-WORMS.] 

2.  The  Nemathelmintha  or  Nemertida  (q.  v.). 

rib  '-bin,  v.  t.  [RIBBON,  «.]  To  adorn  with  rib- 
bons; to  deck  out  or  furnish  with,  or  as  with  rib- 
bons. 

"Some  o'er  thy  Tharois  row  the  rlbbon'd  fair. 
Others  along  the  safer  turnpike  fly." 

Byron:  Chllde  Harold,  1.  TO. 

rlb'-bftn-Igm,  rlb'-and  Is.m,  s.  [English  ribbon, 
riband; -ism.] 

Hist.:  The  principles  of  Ribbonmen,  or  of  the 
Ribbon  Society  (q.  v.). 

rlb'-bon-man,  s.  [Eng.  ribbon;  -man.]  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Ribbon  Society.  [RIBBONISM.] 

"Wild  deeds  had  been  enacted  by  the  Sibbonmen."— 
Trench:  Realities  of  Irish  Life,  ch.  iv. 

rl -be?,  «.  [Danish  ribs;  Sw.  risp,  reps,  or  from 
Arab.  ribes= Rheum  ribes,  a  different  plant.] 

Bot . :  The  typical  genus  of  Grossulariacew,  Gros- 
sularia  being  a  synonym  of  Ribes.  (Lindley.')  The 
typical  genus  of  Ribesieee  (q.  v.).  (Sir  Joseph 
Hooker.)  Petals,  small ;  scale-like  stamens  included 
or  nearly  so;  style  erect.  Fifty-six  species  are 
known,  from  the  north  temperate  zone  and  the 
Andes.  [CURRANT,  B.  H  (2),  (»)•]  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
places  species  one  under  a  section  Grossulana  with 
the  character,  "  branches  spinons,  leaves  plaited  in 
bud,  peduncles  one  to  three-flowered,  and  the 
ethers  under  Ribesia  (q.  v.). 

rl-bes.  -I-a,  s.    [From  Mod.  Lat.  ribes  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  A  section  or  sub-genus  of  Ribes.  Branches 
not  spinous,  leaves  plaited  in  bud;  racemes 
many-flowered.  Contains  the  currants.  (Sir  Joseph 
Hooker.)  [CURRANT.] 

ri-b§S.-I-a -CS-SB,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ribesi(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  Grossulariaceee.    (Endlicher.) 

rl-beg-I-e'-SB,  i.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  ribesi(a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.suff.-ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Saxif ragacesp.  Shrubs.  Ovary 
one-celled ;  fruit  a  berry.  Type,  Ribes  (q.  v.).  (Sir 
Joseph  Hooker.) 

rib  -grass,  «.    [  Eng.  ri6,  and  grass.] 

Botany:  The  genus  Plantago;  specif.,  Plantago 
lanceolata.  [RIBWORT.] 

*rib-ibe,  *ryb-ybe,  s.   [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Music :  A  small  kind  of  fiddle ;  a  rebec  (q.  v.). 

2*  An  old  woman  ;  an  old  bawd. 

"  Bode  forth  to  sompne  a  widewe,  an  olde  ribtbe, 
Feiuinff  a  cause,  for  he  wold  han  a  bribe." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,899. 

*rib-ibe,  *ryb  ybe,  v.  i.  [RIBIBE,  e.]  To  play  on 
a  ribibe. 

"  The  ratton  ry&yo/d." — Reltg.  Antiq.,  i.  81. 
*rl-bi-ble,  8.  [Adimin.  of  ribibe  (q.  v.).]  A  small 
ribibe.    (Chaucer:  C.T.,  3,332.) 
rlb'-lSss,  a.    [Eng.  rift ;  -less.]    Having  no  ribs. 
"Tickle  plenty's  ribless  side." 

Coleridge:  To  a  Young  Ass. 
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rib  -roast,  r.  1.  [Eng.  rib,  and  roast.]  To  beat 
soundly ;  to  thrash. 

"  I  have  been  pinched  in  flesh,  and  well  rif>rr>a.itrtl  under 
my  former  masters;  but  I'm  in  now  for  skin  und  all." — 
L' Estrange. 

rib -roast,  s.  [RIBEOAST,  t>.]  A  sound  beating; 
a  thrashing. 

"Snche  a  piece  of  filching  as  is  punishable  with  rib- 
roast." — Marocciis  Extaticiuf  1.1595). 

rib -r6ast-er,  8.  [Eng.  ribroast;  -er.]  A  smart 
or  severe  blow,  especially  with  a  riding  whip. 

rlb'-r6ast-lng,  s.  [RIBEOAST,  «.]  A  sound  beat- 
ing; a  thrashing. 

"Administer  a  sound  ribroasting  to  such  as  were  refrac- 
tory."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

rib  -8t6n,  s.  [From  Ribston,  in  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, where  Sir  Henry  Goodricke  planted  three  pips 
sent  to  him  from  Rouen,  in  Normandy.  Two  of  the 
pips  died,  but  the  third  became  the  parent  of  the 
Ribston  apple-trees  in  England.  (Brewer.)]  A  fine 
variety  of  apple ;  also  called  a  Ribston-pippm. 

ribston-pippin, «.    [RIBSTON.] 
rib  -wBrt,  s.    [Eng.  rib,  and  wort.] 
Botany  : 

1.  Sing.:  Plantaga  lanceolata.    [RiBGRASS.J 

2.  Pi.:  Plantaginaceie  (q.  v.).    (Lindley.) 

-rlc,  *-r!ck,  svf.  [A.  S.  rice=power,  kingdom, 
dominion ;  Icel.  rtfct ;  Ger.  reich ;  Dut.  rijk ;  Goth. 
reiki.  From  the  same  root  as  Lat.  rego=to  rule; 
Eng.  ret/al,  region,  right,  rich,  &c.]  A  suffix  denot- 
ing jurisdiction,  or  the  district  over  which  jurisdic- 
,t  ion  or  authority  is  exercised,  as  bishopric,  &c.  As 
a  termination  in  proper  names  it  signifies  rich  or 
powerful,  as  Frederic=rich  in  peace. 

rlc'-^I-a,  «•  [Named  after  P.  Francisco  Riccio,  a 
Florentine  botanist.] 

Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Ricciacese  (q.  v.). 
Minute  green  thalloid  plants  which  are  both  terres- 
trial and  aquatic. 

rlc-cl-a -58-88,  ».  pf.  [Mod.  Lat.  ricci(a),-  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Crystalworts ;  an  order  of  Acrogens,  alli- 
ance Muscales.  Small  terrestrial  herbs  growing  in 
mud  or  swimming  and  floatingin  water,  their  leaves 
and  stems  blended  into  a  cellular  creeping  frond, 
green  or  purple  beneath.  Capsule  valveless,  sunk 
in  the  frond,  rarely  free,  at  length  bursting  irregu- 
larly or  opening  by  a  terminal  pore,  and  discharging 
numerous  spores  without  elaters.  From  Europe, 
the  south  of  Africa,  America,  &c.  Known  genera 
eight,  species  twenty-nine.  Closely  akin  to,  if  not 
constituting  a  tribe  of.  Marchantiaceee. 

ri9e,  *rize,  *ryce,  8.  [Fr.  riz ;  Sp.  &  Port,  arroz  ,*• 
Ital.  riso;  Lat.  orysa;  Gr.oryza;  Pers.  orz;  Arab. 
rozz,  or  with  the  article  ar-roz.J  The  grain  pro- 
duced by  Oryza  sativa.  believed  to  be  a  native  of 
southern  Asia,  though  it  grows  apparently  wild 
along  some  rivers  in  South  America.  It  is  a  marsh 
plant,  and  the  land  on  which  it  is  cultivated 
requires  to  be  artiflcally  irrigated.  Sometimes 
small  fields  are  surrounded  by  an  earthen  rampart 
descending  from  which  one  will  sink  ankle  deep  in 
mud.  Rice  is  very  extensively  cultivated  in  India, 
especially  in  Bengal,  in  the  Eastern  Peninsula  and 
Islands,  and  in  China.  It  constitutes  half  the 
cereal  crop  of  Africa.  In  1700  it  was  accidentally 
introduced  into  the  Southern  States,  and  is  now 
largely  grown  here.  To  a  less  extent  it  is  grown  in 
southern  Europe.  It  probably  supports  a  larger 
number  of  the  human  race  than  any  other  cereal, 
or  indeed  than  any  other  plant.  It  contains  85  per 
cent,  of  starch,  and  is  considered  less  nutritious 
than  wheat.  Professor  Watt  says  that  the  husked 
seeds  and  the  flour  are  demulcent  and  diuretic.  In 
India  they  are  sometimes  used  in  diseases  of  the 
urinary  organs  and  in  catarrh,  also  as  an  external 
application  to  burns  and  scalds. 

it  Canada,  Water,  or  Wild  Rice  is  Zizania  aquat- 
ica,  [ZizANTA.]  Hungry  Rice  is  Paspalum  exile, 
Mountain  Rice,  a  variety  of  Oryza  sativa,  growing 
in  dry  places  on  Indian  mountains.  [PADDY.] 

rice-bird, ». 

Ornith. :  The  Bob-o'-link  (q.  v.). 

rice-dust,  rice-meal,  s.  The  refuse  of  rice  after 
cleaning,  consisting  of  the  husks,  broken  grains, 
and  dust ;  rice-meal.  It  is  used  as  food  for  cattle. 

rice-field  mouse, «. 

ZoOl.:  Hesperomys  palustris.  By  some  natural- 
ists this  species  is  made  a  distinct  genus,  Oryzomys 
(q.  v.). 

rice-flour,  subst.  Ground  rice  for  making  pud- 
dings, &c. 

rice-glue,  s,  A  cement  said  to  be  made  in  Japan 
by  mixing  rice-flour  with  cold  water,  and  then  boil- 
ing the  mixture.  It  is  white,  becomes  nearly  trans- 
parent, and  is  useful  for  cementing  layers  of  paper 
together. 
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rice-grains,  s.  pi. 

Astron. :  Certain  forms  of  what  may  be  bright 
clouds  floatingiu  thesun'satmosphere,  with  a  dark 
background. 

rice-meal,  a.   [RICE-DUST.] 

rice-starch, s. 

Chem. :  The  starch  or  flour  of  rice.  The  granules 
are  the-malli't-t  of  all  the  commercial  starches,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  -00010  to  "00027  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, angular  in  form,  and  possessing  an  extremely 
minute,  often  imperceptible  central  hilure.  It  is 
used  to  adulterate  pepper  and  ground  ginger. 

rice-milk,  «.  Milk  boiled  and  thickened  with 
rice. 

rice-paper, «.    [RICEPAPEB.] 

rice-pudding,  s.  A  pudding  made  of  boiled  rice 
and  milk,  with  eggs  and  sugar.  Currants  are  often 
added. 

rice-shell,  s. 

ZoOl.:  The  genus  Oliva  (q.  v.). 

rice-soup,  «.  A  kind  of  soup  made  with  rice, 
enriched  and  flavored  with  butter,  cream,  vealt 
chicken,  or  mutton  stock,  a  little  salt  and  pepper, 
and  thickened  with  flour. 

rice-tendrac, «. 

ZoOl. :  Oryzorictes  hovn  tetradactyla.  an  insectiv- 
orous mammal  described  by  Grandidier  in  1S70.  In 
size  it  is  somewhat  smaller  than  a  hedgehog,  gray- 
ish-brown in  color,  and  having  the  snout  prolonged 
into  a  short  trunk.  The  damage  it  does  to  the  rice- 
crops  is  doubtless  occasioned  by  its  burrowing  in 
pursuit  of  worms  and  insects. 

rice-troopial,  s.    The  same  as  EICE-BIKD  (q.  v.). 

rice-water,  «.  Water  thickened  by  boiling  rice 
in  it,  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  flavored  with  cin- 
namon, cloves,  nutmeg,  &c.  It  is  often  given  in. 
cases  of  diarrhoea. 

Rice-water  evacuations: 

Pathology :  Evacuations  resembling  rice-water 
passed  in  cholera.  More  narrowly  examined,  there 
are  found  granular  corpuscles,  an  abundance  of 
water,  a  little  epithelium,  vibriones,  albuminous 
flakes  floating  in  a  colorless  fluid  (whence  the  rice- 
water  appearance),  a  little  biliary  matter,  and  a 
quantity  of  salts,  especially  chloride  of  sodium. 
(Tanner.} 

rice-weevil,  s. 

Entom.:  Calandra  oryzte,  which  attacks  the  rice 
plant  in  the  Southern  States  of  America.  Called 
also  Sitophilus  oryzce. 

rice-Wine,  s.  A  highly  intoxicating  liquor  made 
by  the  Chinese  from  rice. 

rl96 -pa-pSr,  s.    [Eng.  rice,  and  paper.] 

1.  A  kind  of  paper  introduced  from  China  about 
1803,  and  named  from  its  supposed  material,  which 
was  thought  to  be  a  sortof  dried  pulpof  rice.    It  is, 
however,  made  of  the  pith  of  Aralia  papurifera, 
which  grows  wild  in  abundance  in  the  island  of 
Formosa.    The  stem  is  cut  into  lengths  of  eight  or 
ten  inches,  and  the  pith  pushed  out,  much  as  elders 
are  cleared  of  pith.    This  is  cut  into  a  continuous 
spiral  ribbon,  about  four  feet  long,  which  is  spread 
outand  flattened  into  sheets.    Pictures  are  painted 
upon  it  by  Chinese  artists. 

2.  A  kind  of  paper  made  from  rice  straw,  used  in 
Japan,  &c. 

rich,  *rlche,  Tyche,  a.  [A.  S.  r(ce=rich,  pow- 
erful. (For  the  change  of  c  to  ch,  cf.  pitch,  from  A. 
S.  pic,  speech,  and  speak,  &c.)  Cogn.  with  Dut. 
riik;  Icel.  rlkr:  Sw.  rik;  Dan.  rig;  Goth,  reikt; 
GOT.  reich;  M.  H.  Ger.  riche;  Fr.  riche;  Sp.  &  Port, 
rico;  Ital.  ricco.]  i 

1.  Abounding  in  riches,  wealth,  or  material  pos- 
sessions;  having  a  large  portion  of  land,  goods, 
money, or  other  valuable  property;  wealthy, opu- 
lent.   (Opposed  to  poor.) 

"And  Abram  was  very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in 
gold." — Genesis  xiii.  2. 

2.  Composed  of  valuable,  precious,  costly,  or  rare 
materials  or  ingredients ;  valuable,  precious,  costly, 
rare. 

"Ther  on  rede  rubies  and  other  riche  stones." 

Piers  Plowman,  p.  24. 

3.  Abundant  in  materials ;  yielding  large  quanti- 
ties of  anything  valuable;   producing  ample  sup- 
plies ;  productive,  fertile,  fruitful. 

"  The  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand 
Fours  on  her  sons  barbaric  p«ar)  and  gold." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  U.S. 

4.  Well  supplied;  abundant;  well-filled;  ample; 
as,  a  rich  treasury. 

5.  Abounding  in  qualities  pleasing  to  the  senses ; 

(1)  Gratifying  to  the  sense  of  taste ;  abounding  in 
nutritive  or  agreeable  qualities ;  as  applied  to  arti- 
cles of  food,  highly  seasoned,  abounding  in  oleagin- 
ous ingredients;  as  to  articles  of  drink,  sweet, 
luscious,  highly  flavored ;  as,  a  rich  pudding,  rich. 
soup,  rich  pastry. 
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(2)  Gratifying  or  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  sight ; 
vivid,  bright;  not  faint  or  delicate;  as,  rich  colors. 

(3)  Gratifying  or  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  hoar- 
ing;  sweet,  mellow,  harmonious,  musical. 

"  But  village  notes  could  ne'er  supply 
That  rich  and  varied  melody." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  v.  25. 

6.  Abounding  in  humororwit:  highly  provocative 
of  mirth  or  amusement ;  laughable,  comical,  funny  ; 
as,  a  rich  joke. 

IT  The  rich:  A  rich  man  or  person;  rich  people 
collectively. 

"The  poor  is  hated  even  of  his  own  neighbor  ;  but  the 
rich  hath  many  friends." — Proverbs  xiv.  20. 

«T  Rich  is  frequently  used  in  the  formation  of  com- 
pounds, the  meanings  of  which  are  suthciently  ob- 
vious, as  rich-colored,  rich-fleeced,  rich-laden,  &c. 

•rich-left,  n.  Inheriting  great  wealth.  (Shakes- 
peare :  Cynibeline,  iv.  2. ) 

»rl9h,  v.  t.    [RICH,  a.]    To  make  rich  ;  to  enrich. 

"Of  all  these  bounds    .    .    . 

With  shadowy  forests,  and  with  champains  rlch'il 
Wemakethee  lady."  Shakes?.:  Lear,  i.  1. 

rich  ar  -dl  a, «.  [Named  after  L.  C.  L.  M.  Rich- 
ard, the  French  botanist  (1754-1821).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orontiaceee.  The  corm  of  Rich- 
ardia  africana,  a  beautiful  plant  with  a  snowy 
spathe  and  golden  spadix,  was  formerly  used  in 
medicine.  Itis  theWnite  Arum  or  Trumpet  flower, 
sometimes  cultivated  in  drawing-rooms. 

Rich  -ard  Roe,  s.    [JOHN  DOE  ] 

rlch-ard-so'  nl-a,  subst.  [Named  after  Richard 
Richardson,  an  English  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Spermacocidw.  Trailing  Amer- 
ican herbs.  The  roots  of  Richardsonia  rosea  and  R. 
ecabra  have  some  of  the  properties  of  ipecacuanha. 

rl-chel  -lite,  *.  [After  Richelle,  Vise,  Belgium, 
•where  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min.:  An  amorphous  mineral  of  a  clear  yellow 
color.  Hardness,  2-3;  specific  gravity,  2;  luster, 
greasy  to  resinous.  Composition:  A  hyarated  phos- 
phate of  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  lime. 

rl9h  -es.,  *rlch-esse,  s.  [Properly  a  singular, 
but  now  used  as  a  plural.  Fr.  rt'e7iesse=richos,  from 
riche  =  rich  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  riqueza. ;  Italian 
ricchezza.] 

*1.  Orig.:  Used  as  a  singular  noun  in  the  same 
sense  as  2. 

"The  riches  of  the  ship  is  come  on  shore! " 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  ii.  1. 

2.  As  a  plural: 

(1)  That  which  makes  rich  or  enriches ;  abundant 
possessions ;  abundance  of  land,  goods,  or  money ; 
wealth,  opulence,  affluence. 

"My  riches  to  the  earth  from  whence  they  come." 
Shakesp.:  Pericles,  i.  1. 

(2)  That  which  is  or  appears  valuable,  precious, 
or  estimable ;  valuable  or  precious  qualities. 

"The  riches  of  our  minds,  our  virtuous  and  commend- 
able qualities." — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  4. 

*(3)  Abundance. 

"In  whom  we  have  redemption,  through  his  blood  .  .  . 
according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace." — Ephesians  i.  7. 

*rich-esse,  i.    [Fr.]    Riches  (q.  v.) . 

"After  the  richessis  of  his  glorie."—  Wycliffe:  Ephesians 
ill. 

r^h'-l?,  *rlche-llch,  *ryche-llche,  *ric-llce, 
adv.  [Eng.  rich;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  rich    manner;   with    riches,  wealth,  or 
abundance  of  goods  or  estate ;  with  abundant  or 
ample  funds  or  possessions. 

"  A  lady  richly  left." 

Shake»p.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

2.  In  a  costly  manner ;  splendidly,  sumptuously. 

3.  Plenteously,  abundantly,  copiously ;  in  plenty 
or  abundance. 

"The  living  God  who  giveth  us  richly  all  things  to 
enjoy."—!  Timothy  vi.  17. 

4.  Highly,  strongly ;  as,  a  punishment  richly  de- 
served. 

5.  In  a  laughable  or  comical  manner ;  as,  a  story 
richly  told. 

El9h'-m6nd,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog.:  (1)  The  capital  of  Virginia ;  (2)  a  town  in 
Surrey,  England ;  (3)  a  borough  in  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land. 

Richmond-earth,  s. 

Geology:  An  earth  or  bed  near  Richmond,  in  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  of  Eocene  or  Miocene  age,  and  is  largely 
composed  of  diatoms. 

rl9h  -mftnd  He,  s.  [After  Richmond,  Massachu- 
setts, where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Mineral. :  A  variety  of  Gibbsito  (q.v.)  in  which 
Hermann  states  that  he  found  3T62  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid.  Newer  analyses  indicate  that 
Hermann's  result  was  obtained  from  analysis  of  a 
wrongly  labeled  specimen. 
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rich   ness,  'ricli-nesae,  «.    [Eng.  rich;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rich  or  of  possess- 
ing abundance  of  wealth,  goods,  (,r  lauds  ;  wealth, 
affluence,  opulence,  riches. 

2.  Abundance   of   precious,   costly,  or   valuable 
ingredients  or  material;  preciousness,  costliness, 
value. 

3.  Abundance,  plenty,  fullness  of  supply. 

4.  Productiveness,  fertility,  fruitfulness. 

"  Bring  forth  that  British  vale,  nncl  be  it  ne'er  so  rare, 
But  Catmuswith  that  vale  for  richness  shall  com- 
pare." Drititton:  Polyolbion,  s.  24. 

5.  Abundance  of  nutritive  or  agreeable  qualities  ; 
as,  richness  of  food,  &c. 

6.  Abundance  of  qualities  pleasing  or  agreeable 
to  the  sight  ;  brightness,  brilliancy  ;  as,  richness  of 
color. 

7.  Abundance  of  qualities  pleasing  or  agreeable 
to  the  oar  ;  as,  richness  of  tone. 

8.  The  quality  of  being  highly  amusing  or  laugh- 
able ;  comicality,  funniness,  wit  ;  as,  the  richness  of 
a  story  or  joke. 

rich  -ter  He.  s.    [After  Prof.  T.  Richter;  suff. 
-He  (Min.).-] 
Min.  :  This  mineral  as  described  by  Breithaupt, 
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ish-brown.  Igelstrom  found  a  similar  mineral  at 
Pajsberg,  Sweden,  which  afforded  the  formula 
(MgO,MnO,CaO,KO.NaO)SiO2,  the  alkalies  amount- 
ing to  between  8  and  9  per  cent.  It  is  still  uncer- 
tain whether  this  species  should  be  referred  to 
pyroxene  or  hornblende. 

rl9h  -weed,  s.    [Eng.  rich,  and  weed.] 

Bot.  :  Piled  pumila. 

rl9-In-e-la-Id  -a-mide,  s.  [Eng.  ricinelaldin), 
and  amide.] 

Chem.  :  CmHasNOj.  A  product  obtained  by  the 
action  of  alconolic  ammonia  on  ricinelaldin.  It 
closely  resembles  elaldamide,  melts  at  91-93',  and 
solidifies  at  89°.  (Watts.) 

rlc-In-e-la  -Id-ate,  s.  [English  ricinelald(ic)  ; 
-ate.] 

Chem.  :  A  salt  of  ricinelaldic  acid. 

ricinelaidate  of  ethyl,  s. 

Chem.  :  C2oH38O3=Ci8H33(C2H5)O3.  Ricinelaldic 
ether.  A  crystalline  mass,  formed  by  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
ricinelaldic  acid.  It  melts  at  16°,  and  is  slightly 
soluble  in  cold,  but  very  soluble  in  hot  alcohol. 

rl9-In-e-la-Id  -Ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ricin(us),  and 
Eng.  elaldic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  ricine- 
laldin. 

ricinelaidic-acld,  s. 

Chem.:  CijH^Os.  Palmicaeid.  Produced  by  the 
action  of  nitrous  acid  on  ricinoleic  acid,  or  by 
saponifying  ricinelaldin  with  caustic  potash,  and 
decomposing  the  resulting  soap  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  crystallizes  in  white  silky  needles  melting 
at  50°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  decomposing  alkaline  carbonates.  The  ric- 
inelaldates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  readily  soluble 
in  water  ;  the  other  salts  are  very  insoluble. 

rlcinelaldic-ether,  subst.  [RICINELAIDATE  OF 
ETHYL.] 

rl9-In-e-la  -Id-In,  s.    [Eng.  ricfnetauJ(ic)  ,•  -in.] 

Chem.:  Cajr^CW?).  A  fatty  body  produced  by 
the  action  of  nitric  peroxide  on  castor  oil.  It  forms 
small  white  nodules,  melts  at  62°,  and  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Boiled  with  caustic  potash  it  is  converted  into 
glycerine  and  potassium  ricinelaidate.  When  sub- 
mitted to  dry  distillation  it  yields  a  dark  rod 
spongy  residue,  and  a  distillate  of  cenanthol. 

rl-cln'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  ricin(ine)  ;  -ic.]  The  same 
as  RICINOLEIC  (q.  v.). 

rl9  -In-ine,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  ricin(ui)  ;  -ine.] 

Chem.:  An  alkaloid  found  in  the  seeds  of  the 
castor-oil  plant.  To  obtain  it  the  bruised  seeds  are 
repeatedly  boiled  with  water,  filtered,  and  the  fil- 
trate evaporated  to  a  syrup  and  treated  with  alco- 
hol. It  forms  colorless  rectangular  prisms  insoluble 
in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  ether  and  benzene,  but 
very  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated  it  melts  to  a 
colorless  liquid,  and  sublimes  unchanged  between 
two  watch  glasses. 

r!$-In-6-le  -a-mlde,  s.  [Eng.  ricinole(ic),  and 
amide.] 

Chem.:   C^NO^C^Oj  |  N.     A    crvstaUine 

body  produced  by  saturating  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  castor  oil  with  ammonia  gas,  and  heating  for 
forty-eight  hours  in  a  salt  bath.  It  forms  beautiful 
white  needles,  melts  at  66°,  insoluble  in  water,  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether.  By  heating  with  acids  or 
alkalies  it  is  converted  into  riciuoleic  acid  and 
ammonia. 
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rl^-In-o'-le-ate,  s.    [Eng.  ricmoZe(ic);  -ate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  ricinoleic  acid. 

rlclnoleate  of  ethyl,  s. 

Chemist.:  C2oH3«O3=ClsH33(C2H.OO3.  Ricinoleic 
ether.  A  yellowish  oil  produced  by  passing  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ricin- 
oleic acid,  and  purifying  by  washing  with  water 
and  sodic  carbonate.  It  cannot  be  distilled  without 
decomposition. 

rl9-In-6-16  -Ic,  adj.  [Mod.  Lat.  n'cin(us),  and 
Eng.  oleic.]  Derived  from  or  contained  in  castor 
oil. 

rlclnoleic-acid,  s. 

CAem.:  C18H3403=C18g330^0i      Elalo(lic    acid( 

ricinic  acid.  A  monobasic  acid  produced  by  saponi- 
fying castor  oil,  or  the  oil  of  Jatropha  curcas  with 
potash  or  soda  lye,  and  decomposing  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  is  a  pale  yellow,  inodorous  oil,  with 
a  disagreeable  harsn  taste,  specific  gravity  '94  at 
1")  ,  solidifies  at  —  6°  to  a  granular  mass,  and  mixes 
in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether.  It  does 
not  oxidize  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  gives,  on 
dry  distillation,  cenanthol.  All  ricinoleates  are 
crystallizablo  and  soluble  in  alcohol,  many  of  them 
also  in  ether. 

ricinoleic-ether,  s.    [RICINOLEATE  OP  ETHYL.] 

rIo-In-6'-le-!n,  s.  [Lat.  ricin(us)  =  the  castor  oil 
plant,  and  o/e(«m)=oil;  -in.] 

Chem. :  The  characteristic  salt  of  castor  oil. 

rl?  In-6  -lie,  a.    [RICINOLEIC.] 

rl-jln  -\J-la,  s.  [Dimin.  from  Mod.  Lat.  ricinui 
(q.v.).] 

Zool.  &  Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Buccinidnp,  with  a 
thick  tuberculated  or  spiny  shell  with  callous  pro- 
jections on  the  lips.  Recent  species  thirty-four, 
from  Southern  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  Fossil  three, 
from  the  Miocene  of  France. 

rl9  -In-US,  «.  [Lat.  =  (l)  a  tick,  (2)  Ricinuscom- 
munis,  the  fruit  of  which  was  supposed  to  resemble 
a  tick.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ootoneee.  Trees,  shrubs,  or 
herbs,  having  their  leaves  alternate,  stipulate, palm- 
ate, with  glands  at  the  apex  of  the  petiole ;  flow- 
ers in  terminal  panicles,  calyx  three  to  four 
parted,  petals  none,  stamens  many,  polyadelphous ; 
stigmas  three,  bipartite,  feathery  ;  fruit  capsular, 
tricoccous.  Ricinus  community,  the  Common  Castor 
Oil  plant,  or  Palma  christi,  is  a  large  shrub  or 
small  tree,  indigenous  in  Arabia  and  North  Africa 
(and  India?).  It  is  largely  cultivated  all  over  the 
warmer  countries.  In  Europe  it  becomesan  annual. 
Fifteen  or  sixteen  varieties  of  the  plant  have 
arisen.  Prof.  Watt  (Calcutta  Exhib.  Rep.,  iv.  60) 
reduces  them  to  three  sections:  (1)  Small-seeded. 
(2)  large-seeded,  (3)  a  form  grown,  on  account  of 
its  leaves,  as  food  for  the  Eria  silkworm.  The 
small-seeded  form  is  grown  as  a  crop,  the  large- 
seeded  one  as  a  hedge.  The  seeds  furnish  castor 
oil,  and  are  also  used  by  dyers  to  render  colors  per- 
manent. Persons  camping  near  a  field  of  the  plant 
are  apt  to  be  attacked  with  diarrhoea.  The  fresh 
juice  is  used  as  an  emetic  \  made  into  a  poultice 
with  barley-meal  it  is  used  in  inflammation  of  the 
eye.  The  leaves  as  a  decoction,  or  as  a  poultice, 
are  lactagpgiies  and  emmenagogues. 

IT  Ricini  oleum  is  Castor  oil  (q.  v.). 

rick,  "reek,  *reke,s.  [A.  S.  hrfac;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  hraukr ;  O.  Sw.  ruka,  ruga.] 

1.  A  pile   or   stack    of   grain   or   hay  regularly 
heaped  up,  and  generally  thatched  to  preserve  it 
from  wet. 

2.  A  small  heap  of  grain  or  hay  piled  up  by  the 
gatherer. 

*3.  A  heap,  generally. 

"So  many  hila  to  heap  upon  a  rick." 

Sylvester:  Magnificence,  1,147. 

rick-cloth,  subst.  A  tarpaulin  or  canvas  cloth 
placed  over  ricks  to  protect  them  from  wet. 

rick-Stand,  8.  A  basement  of  timber  or  iron,  or 
sometimes  wholly  or  in  part  of  masonry,  on  which 
ricks  stand  or  are  built,  the  object  being  to  keep 
the  lower  part  of  the.  stack  dry  and  free  from  ver- 
min. 

rick  (l),w.  t.  [RICK,  s.]  To  pile  or  heap  up  in 
ricks. 

rick  (2),  w.  t.    [WRICK.] 

rick  -grs..  ».  pi.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  stems  or 
trunks  of  young  trees  cut  up  into  lengths  for  stow- 
ing flax,  hemp,  or  the  like ;  or  for  epars  for  boat 
masts  or  yards,  boat-hook  staves,  Ac. 

*rlck'-et-lsh,  a.  [Eng.  ricket(y) ;  -j'sA.]  Some- 
what rickety. 

"  Surely  there  is  some  other  cure  for  a  rtoketish  body 
than  to  kill  it."— Fuller:  General  Worthies,  oh.  xi. 

•rlck'-et-ly1,  a.  [RICKETS.]  Ricketty,  for  which 
it  is  perhaps  a  misprint. 

"Weak,  ricketly,  and  contemptuous." — Gauden:  Tears 
of  the  Church,  p.  262. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -»ion,      -glon  =  zhfin.     -tious,    -clous,     -slous  =  shfis.     -ble,    -die,    <fec.  =  bel,     del. 


rickets 

rick  -Sts,  subst.  [Prov.  Eng.  of  Dorset  and  Som- 
ersetshire. Miilin  connects  it  either  with  A.  S.  ritj, 
Artc=back,  spine,  or  with  wriggian=fr>  bend;  cf. 
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looking  rachitis  is  derived  from  .it,  and  not  vice 
versa.] 

Pathol. :  Mollifies  ossium.  Softening  of  the  bones 
owing  to  the  want  of  lime,  shown  by  curvature  of 
the  long  bones  and  enlargement  of  their  canceloue 
ends,  usually  appearing  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  twelve  months.  Milk  and  lime-water,  and  cod- 
liver  oil,  with  good  nourishment,  ventilation,  and 
pure  air,  are  the  chief  requisites  for  recovery,  but 
this  is  not  always  certain. 

rick  -St-y,  rick  -et-ty,  a.    [RICKETS.] 

I.  Lit.:  Suffering  from  or  affected  with  rickets. 

"  In  a  young  animal,  when  the  solids  are  too  lax  fthe 
«ase  of  rickety  children),  the  diet  should  be  gently  astrin- 
gent."— Arbuthnot:  On  Aliment*,  prop.  7. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Shaky;  threatening   to  fall;  unsteady,  totter- 
ing. 

2.  Like  a  child  affected  with  rickets ;  feeble  in  the 
joints ;  hence,  feeble  or  imperfect  generally. 

"So  crude  and  rickety  notions,  enfeebled  by  restraint, 
-at  length  acquire  health  and  proportion." — Warburtun: 
Works,  i.  146. 

rlc'-kle,  «.    [Eng.  rick,  s. ;  dim.  suff.  -le.] 

\.  A  little  rock  or  stack ;  a  stook. 

2.  A  heap  of  stones,  peat,  &c. 

rick  -rack,  s.  [A  reduplicate  of  Eng.  rick.]  An 
openwork  edging  made  of  serpentine  braid. 

rlc  -6-chet,  s.  [French  =  the  sport  of  ducks-and- 
drakes  (q.  v.).]  A  rebounding  from  a  flat  surface, 
as  of  a  stone  from  water,  or  a  cannon-ball  or  bullet 
from  water  or  the  ground;  the  motion  commonly 
known  as  ducks-and-drakes ;  a  ehotwhich  rebounds 
from  a  flat  surface. 

"My  third  shot  was  more  effective,  although  an  un- 
doubted ricochet."— Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

ricochet-fire,  ricochet-firing,  s. 

Mil.:  A  mode  of  firing  with  small  charges  and 
small  elevation,  resulting  in  a  bounding  or  skip- 
ping of  the  projectile.  In  firing  at  a  fortification, 
sufficient  elevation  is  given  to  just  clear  the  para- 
pet, so  that  the  ball  may  bound  along  the  terre- 
plem  or  banquette  without  rising  far  above  its 
level.  It  is  used  with  effect  on  hard,  smooth  ground 
against  bodies  of  troops  or  such  obstacles  as  abattis ; 
and  also  upon  water,  either  with  round  shot  or 
rifle-balls.  It  was  introduced  by  Vauban  at  the 
siege  of  Philipsburg,  in  1688. 

ricochet-shot,  8. 

Gunnery:  A  bouudins  or  leaping  shot,  fired  at 
low  elevation  with  small  charge. 

rlc  -6-ChSt,  v.  t.  &  i.     [Fr.   ricocher.]     [Rico- 

CHET,  *.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  operate  upon  by  ricochet-firing. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit.:  To  skim  or  rebound,  as  a  stone  or  ball 
along  the  surface  of  water. 

"Then  ricochetting,  deposited  half  the  brass  shell  in  the 
wooden  screen." — Field,  Oct.  17,  1885. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  be  made  ducks  and  drakes  of ;  to  be 
squandered. 

rlc'-tal,  a.    [Lat.  rict(ui) ;  Eng.  suff.  -af.] 

ZoOl.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the.rictus. 

"The  mouth  is  open,  defended  by  rictal  bristles."— 
Stpainson:  Birds,  i.,  g  56. 

*rlc'-ture,  «.    [Lat.  rictura.]    A  gaping. 

rlC'-tfis,  s.    [Lat.— the  opened  mouth.] 

1.  Hot. :  The  orifice  of  a  ringent  or  of  a  personate 
corolla. 

2.  Ornith.:  The  gape  or  opening  of  the  mouth; 
the  mouth. 

•rid,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  r.    [RlDE,  v.] 
rid,  *redde,  *ridde,  v.  (.    [A.  S.  fcreddan=to 
snatch  away,  to  deliver;  O.  Fries,  hredda;  Dutch 
redden;  Dan.  redde;  Svt.radde;  Gor.  retten,  prob. 
from  A.  S.  fcrcedh=quick ;  M.  H.  Ger.  hrat,  rod.] 
*1.  To  free,  to  deliver,  to  save. 

"That  He  might  rid  him  out  of  their  hands."— Genesis 
xxxvii.  22. 

2.  To  free,  to  clear,  to  disencumber.  (Followed 
fcy  of.  Frequently  used  reflexively.)  [RiD.] 

"I    ...    shall  soon, 

Arm'd  with  thy  might,  rid  heav'n  of  these  rebell'd." 
Milton;  P.  L.,  vi.  737. 

*3.  To  drive  away,  to  get  rid  of,  to  expel. 
"I  will  rid  evil   beasts    out  of  the  land." — Leviticus 
.xxvi.  6. 

*4.  To  get  rid  of ;  to  do  or  make  away  with. 
"To  lose  a  friend  to  rid  a  foe." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  i. 
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*5.  To  dispose  nf,  to  finish,  to  despatch. 
"The  red  plague  rid  you." 

Shaken!'.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

*6.  To  make  away  with ;  to  destroy  by  violence. 
'You  have  rid  this  sweet  young  prince!" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  v.  6. 

rid,  a.    [RiD,  t>.]    Free,  clear.    (Spenser:  F.  Q., 
VI.  iv.  38.) 
T"  To  get  rid  of:  To  free  or  clear  one's  self  from. 

"  Reduce  his  wages,  or  get  riit  of  her." 

Cotffper:  Truth,  211. 

rid   clai^e,  s.    [Eng.  rid;  -ance.] 

1.  The  act  of  ridding  or  freeing ;  a  cleaning  up  or 
out ;  a  clearing  away. 

"Thou  shalt  not  make  clean  riddance  of  the  corners  of 
thy  field."— Leviticus  xxiii.  22. 

2.  The  act  of  getting  rid  of  something :  the  act  of 
ridding  one's  self  of  something ;  the  state  of  being 
rid  or  free  ;  freedom,  deliverance. 

*'  But  rather  riddance  from  long  languishment." 

Spenser:  Daphnaida. 

*]  A  pood  riddance :  A  fortunate  or  pleasant  relief 
from  a  person's  company. 

rid -d^n,  pa. par.    [RIDE,  r.] 

IT  Frequently  used  in  composition,  as  priest-ri'd- 
den.  [RlDE,  v.,  B.  4.] 

rld'-der,  s.  [Eug.  rid,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  or  that 
which  rids. 

rld'-dle  (1),  *red-els,  Tyd-els,  »ryd-del,  subst. 
[Prop,  with  a  final  «,  from  A.S.  r&delse,  pi.  rcedel- 
san,  from  rcedan—ta  read,  to  interpret;  Dutch 
raadsel,  from  raden=to  counsel,  to  guess;  Gor. 
rathsel,  from  rathen.] 

1.  A  puzzle ;  a  puzzling  question ;  an  enigma ;  a 
proposition  put  in  obscure  or  ambiguous  terms  to 
exercise  the  ingenuity  in  discovering  its  meaning. 

"  Make  a  riddle  what  he  made  so  plain." 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  140. 

2.  Anything  puzzling  or  ambiguous ;  a  puzzle. 

rid -die  (2),  *rid-U,  «.  [For  hriddle,  t rom  A. ,8. 
hridder—a  vessel  for  winnowing  corn;  cogn.  with 
Ir.  creathair;  Gael,  criathar;  Corn,  croider ;  Bret. 
fcrouer=a  sieve.] 

1.  A  sieve  with  coarse  meshes,  made  of  iron  or 
basket-work,  and  used  in  separating  coarser  sub- 
stances from  the  finer,  as  chaff  from  grain,  cinders 
from  ashes,  gravel  from  sand,  large  pieces  of  ore 
from  the  smaller,  &c. 

2.  Wire-working :    A   board   with    sloping    pins 
which  lean  opposite  ways,  and  between  which  wire 
is  drawn  in  a  somewhat  zig-zag  course,  to  straighten 

3.  Founding:   A  coarse  sieve  (half-inch    mesh), 
used  to  clean  and  mix  the  old  floor-sand  of  the 
molding-shop. 

4.  Hydr.  Eng. :  A  kind  of  weir  in  rivers. 

rid  -die  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.    [RIDDLE  (1),  «.] 
A.  Tram.:  To  solve, to  explain. 

"  Is't  requisite  another  bore  my  nostrilsT 
Kiddle  me  that." 

Beaum.  tt  Flet.:  Tamer  Tamed. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  speak  enigmatically,  or  in  rid- 
dles. 

rid  -die  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  Aridian.]  [RiDDLE 
(2),  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  pass  through  a  riddle,  so  as  to  separate  the 
coarser  parts  from  the  finer ;  to  sift. 

"To  riddle  the  coal  before  sending  it  to  the  pithead."— 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 

2.  To  perforate  with  balls  or  shot,  so  as  to  make 
like  a  riddle. 

"Whose  hull  he  riddled  till  it  was  a  perfect  sieve."— 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Intrans. :   To  use  a  riddle;   to  sift  or  screen 
materials  with  a  riddle. 

"Robin  Goodfellow  ...  he  that  riddles  for  the  coun- 
try maides." — Ben  Jonson:  Love  Restored. 

rid -dler  (!),«.  [Eng.  rirfd((f),v.;-er.]  One  who 
propounds  ridules  ;  one  who  speaks  in  riddles. 

"Thou  riddler,  speak 
Direct  and  clear;  else  I  will  reach  thy  soul." 

Home:  Douglas,  iii.  2. 

rid  dler  (2),  subst.  [Eng.  riddl(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  sifts  or  riddles. 

rid  -dllng,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [RiDDLE  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Enigmatical. 

"Riddling  triplets  of  old  time." 

Tennyson. 

rid -dllng, ».    [RIDDLE  (2),  t'.] 
Metall.  (pi.) :  The  middle  size  of  broken  ore  which 
is  obtained  by  sifting. 


rideau 

rid  -dllng -If,  <i<l<:  fEne.  riddling;  -(!/.]  In 
manner  of  a  riddle :  iii  riddles ;  enigmatically, 
obscurely. 

"  Like  the  pestilence  and  old-fashion'd  love, 
KiddliHgly  it  catcueth  men,  and  doth  remove 
Never."  Donne:  Sittires,  ii. 

ride,  *ryde  (pa.  t.  "rid,  "rood,  rode,  pa.  par.  *rirf, 
*riden,  ridden) ,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.ridan  (pa.  t.  rdd,  pa. 

Bir.  riden) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  rijden:  Icel,  ridha; 
an.  ride;  Sw.  rida;  (ier.  reiten;  O.  H.  Ger.  ritan. 
From  the  same  root  as  raid,  ready,  and  road.'] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  borne  along,  on  the  back  of  an  animal, 
especially  of  a  horse. 

2.  To  be  borne  or  carried  in  a  vehicle ;  as,  to  ride 
in  a  carriage,  a  train,  &c. ;  to  drive. 

3.  To  be  mounted  on  ;  to  sit  astraddle. 

"To  ride  on  the  curled  clouds." 

>Vnr/L-fsp. .-  Tempest,  i.  2. 

4.  To  have  skill  or  ability  as  an  equestrian ;  to 
understand  or  practice  horsemanship. 

"  Wei  coude  he  sitte  on  hors,  and  fayre  ride" 

flinurer:  C.  T.    (Prol.  93.) 

5.  To  be  supported  in  motion;  to  rest. 

"The  axle-tree 
On  which  heaven  rides." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

^[  A  rope  is  said  to  ride  when  one  of  the  turns  by 
which  it  is  wound  lies  over  another,  so  as  to  inter- 
rupt the  operation  or  prevent  its  rendering. 

6.  To  be  oorne  on  or  in  a  fluid. 

"A  vessel  rides  fast  by,  but  not  prepared 
For  this  design." 

Shakesp.  .•  Winter's  Tale,  it.  3. 

7.  To  support  a  rider ;  to  move  under  a  saddle ;  to 
move  when  driven  or  pulled ;  as,   A  horse  rides 
easy ;  a  carriage  rides  easy. 

*8.  To  move  or  dance  in  a  triumphant  manner. 
"Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ill.  L 

*9.  To  have  free  play  ;  to  practice  at  will. 
"Thou  hast  caused  men  to  ride  over  our  heads." — Psalm 
Ixvi.  12. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  sit  or  bo  supported  and  borne  on  ;  to  mount 
and  manage,  as  a  horse. 

2.  To  go  over  or  traverse  in  riding ;  as,  to  ride  a 
mile. 

3.  To  do,  make,  perform,  or  execute,  as  on  horse- 
back ;  as,  to  ride  a  race. 

*4.  To  manage,  treat,  or  practice  on  insolently  or 

at  will ;  to  tyrannize  or  domineer  over,    f  RIDDEN.] 

"  Til  ride  your  horse  as  well  as  I  ride  you." 

Shatcsp.:  Twelfth  Xight,  iii.  4. 

^[  1.  To  ride  at  anchor: 

Naut. :  To  be  anchored ;  to  lie  at  anchor. 

2.  To  ride  down : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang.:  To  trample  down  or  overthrow 
by  riding  or  driving  over. 

(2)  Naut. :  To  bend  or  bear  down  by  main  strength 
and  weight ;  as,  to  ride  down  a  sail. 

3.  To  ride  easy : 

Naut.:  Said  when  a  ship  does  not  labor  or  feel  a 
great  strain  on  her  cables. 

4.  To  ride  hard : 

Naut.:  Said  when  a  ship  pitches  or  labors  vio- 
lently, so  as  to  strain  her  cables,  masts,  or  hull. 

5.  To  ride  out:  To  continue  afloat  during,  and 
withstand  the  fury  of,  as  a  vessel  does  a  gale. 

6.  To  ride  the  high  horse :  [HioH,  T  (3).] 

•7.  To  ride  the  wild  mare:  To  play  at  see-saw. 
(Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  ii.  4.) 

ride,  s.    [RlDE,  v.] 

1.  An  excursion  on  horseback  or  in  a  vehicle. 

2.  A  saddle-horse.    (Prov.) 

3.  A  road  or  avenue  cut  through  a  wood  or  pleas- 
ure-grounds for  the  exercise  of  riding ;  a  riding. 

"A  fox,  and  a  good  big  one  too,  was  seen  crossing  a  rifle 
that  runs  through  the  plantation." — Field,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

4.  A  division  or   district  established  for  excise 
purposes.    (Eng.) 

ride-Officer,  s.    An  excise  officer  in  charge  of  a 
ride.    [RlDE,  «.,  4.]    (Eng.) 
ride'-a-ble.  a.    f  Eng.  ride,  v. ;  -able.] 

1.  Capable   of   being   ridden   over;  passable  on  i 
horseback. 

"The  water  was  rideable."  —  Lister:  Autobiography , 
p.  45. 

2.  Capable  of  being  ridden. 

"  I  rode  everything  rideable." — Savage:  K.  Medlicott,  bk» 
ii.,  ch.  iii. 

rJ-deau'  (eau  as  6),  subst.  [French=a  curtain,  a 
rideau.] 

Fort. :  A  small  elevation  of  earth,  extending  itself 
lengthwise  on  a  plain,  serving  to  coyer  a  camp  from 
the  approach  of  an  enemy,  or  to  give  other  advan- 
tages to  a  post. 


fate,    fat.    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     wS,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    siire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pdt, 
or,     wore,     wol*,     w6rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cflb,    cttre,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try.    Syrian,     a,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


rident 

t,  «.  [Latin  ridens,  pr.  par.  of  rideo=to 
laugh.]  Laughing,  smiling. 

"A  smile  so  exceedingly  rident."  —  Thackrruu:  \eic~ 
comes,  ch.  xziv. 

rid  -Sr.fi.    [Eng.  rui(e),v.;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  *tfho  rides;  one  who  is  carried  on  a  horse 
or  in  a  vehicle. 

'  Look  what  a  horse  should  have,  he  did  not  lack, 
Save  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  H  back." 

Shakesp.;   Vemts  and  Adonis,  300, 

2.  One  who  breaks  or  manages  a  horse  or  horses. 
[ROUGH-RIDER.] 

"They  are  taught  their  manage,  and  to  that  end  riders 
dearly  hired."—  Stiakesp.;  As  You  Like  ltt  i.  1. 

*3.  A  mounted  robber  or  reiver ;  a  mosstrooper. 

"In  Ewsdale,  eight  and  forty  notorious  riders  are  hung 
oil  growing  trees." — Driimmond:  IJift.  ttj'Juinets  V. 

*4.  One  who  traveled  for  a  mercantile  house  to 
collect  orders,  &c.    Now  called  a  traveler, 
"They  come  to  us  as  riders  in  a  trade." 

CraJbbt:  Hurough,  let.  iv. 

5.  An  addition  to  an  MS.,  as  a  roll,  record,  or  other 
document  inserted  after  its  first  completion  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper :  an  additional  clause,  as  to 
a  bill  in  Congress,  usually  an  objectionable  feature 
to  be  carried  through  on  the  popularity  of   the 
original  bill. 

6.  A  subsidiary  problem  in  geometry, 

*7.  A  Dutch  coin,  so  called  from  being  impressed 
with  the  figure  of  a  man  on  horseback,  and  worth 
about  $6.75. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mining:  A  deposit  of  ore  overlying  the  princi- 
pal lode. 

2.  Shipbuilding: 

(1)  A   rib   within   the   inner    sheathing,   bolted 
through  the  latter  into  the  main  ribs  and  planking, 
for  the  purpose  of  stiffening  the  frame.    The  riders 
extend  from  the  keelson  to  the  orlop-beams. 

(2)  A  second  tier  of  casks  in  a  hold. 

(3)  A  rope  which  crosses  another  and  joins  it. 

3.  Ordn. :  A  piece  of  wood  iii  a  gun-carriage  on 
which  the  side-pieces  rest. 

rider- roll,  s.  A  separate  addition  made  to  a  roll 
or  record.  [RIDER,  I.  5.] 

rld-Sr-iess,  a.  [Eng.  rider;  -less.]  Without  a 
rider ;  having  no  rider. 

rldfce.  *rigge,  *rig,  *rug,  s,  [A.  S.  hrycg=t\ie 
back  of  a  man  or  beast;  cogn.  with  Dut.  rug=& 
back,  ridge;  Dan.  ryg;  Sw.  rygg;  Icel.  hryggr;  O. 
H.  Ger,  hrucki ;  Ger.rtlcken;  Gr.rhachis.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  back ;  the  top  of  the  back. 

2.  The  top  of  any  protuberance. 

"The  line  that  forms  a  ridge  of  the  nose  is  beautiful 
when  it  is  straight."—  Reynolds:  Idler,  No.  82. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

4.  An  elevation  or  rise  of  ground  of  greater  length 
than  breadth. 

"  Green  is  the  churchyard,  beautiful  and  green, 
Ridge  rising  gently  by  the  side  of  ridge. 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

5.  An  extended  elevation  of  the  ground  or  earth's 
surface,  long  iu  comparison  with  its  breadth ;  a 
long  crest  or  summit:  an  extended   line   of  the 
earth's  surface,  raised  from  or  standing  above  the 
adjoining  surface ;  any  long  and  steep  elevation  or 
eminence. 

"  The  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  1. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric.:  A  strip  of  ground  thrown  up  by  the 
plow  or  left  between  furrows ;  a  bed  or  long  strip  of 
ground  of  greater  or  less  width,  formed  by  furrow 
slices  running  the  whole  length  of  the  field,  and 
divided  from  each  other  by  open  furrows  or  gutters 
parallel  to  each  other,  which  serve  as  drains  for 
carrying  off  the  surface  water. 

2.  Anat.:  A  prominent  border  or  elevation.  Used 
of  a  crest  or  line  of  bone,  also  of  the  superciliary, 
the  occipital,  the  coiidylar  ridges,  &c. 

3.  Bot,  (pi.):    Five  primary  longitudinal  eleva- 
tions on  the  back  of  an  umbelliferous  fruit;  the 
median  one,  or  the  carina,  the  two  outermost,  the 
marginal  or  lateral  ridges,  and  those  between  them, 
the  intermediate  ridges.    Sometimes  there  are  also 
four  well-developed  secondary  ridges  alternating 
with  the  primary  ones. 

4.  Carpentry  and  Building: 

(1)  The  upper  horizontal  edge  or  comb  of  a  roof ; 
the  highest  part  of  the  roof  of  a  building;  specif., 
the  meeting  of  the  upper  end  of  the  rafters. 

(2)  The  internal  angle  or  nook  of  a  vault. 

5.  Fort.:  The  highest  part  of  the  glacis  proceed- 
ing from  the  interior  angle  of  the  covered  way. 

6.  Farr. :  (See  extract.) 

" Ridges  of  a  horse's  mouth  are  wrinkles  or  risings  of 
the  flesh  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  running  across  from 
one  side  of  the  jaw  to  the  other  like  fleshy  ridges,  with 
interjacent  furrows  or  sinking  cavities."— Farrier's  Diet. 
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ridge-band,  ••. 

Harness:  That  part  of  the  harness  which  goes 
over  the  saddle  on  a  horse's  back,  and,  being  fast- 
ened on  both  sides,  supports  the  shafts  of  the  cart. 

ridge-beam,  s. 

Carp.:  A  beam  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  rafters 
beneath  the  ridge ;  a  crown-plate. 

ridge-bone,  *rigge-bon,  s.    The  backbone. 
"  The  corrupt  blood    .    .    .     lying  cluttered  about  the 
ridgeJ)unr.''—r.  Holland;  Pliny,  bk.  wii.,  ch.  xxi. 

ridge-drill,  *. 

Agric. :  A  drill  adapted  to  sow  seed  along  a  ridge 
which  has  been  listed  up,  by  backing  upoue  furrow 
against  another. 

ridge-fillet,  s. 

1.  Arch.:  The  fillet  between  two  channels  of  a 
pillar. 

2.  Founding:  The  runner  or  principal  channel. 

ridge-hoe,  s. 

Agric.:  A  form  of  cultivator  for  tending  crops  in 
drills. 

ridge-piece,  s.    [RIDGE-POLE.] 

ridge-plate,  s.    [RIDGE-POLE.] 

ridge-plow,  s. 

Agric. :  A  double  moldboard  plow,  used  in  throw- 
ing land  into  ridges  for  certain  Kinds  of  crops. 

ridge-pole,  s. 

Carp.:  The  piece  of  board  or  timber  forming  the 
ridge  of  a  roof;  a  ridge-piece,  or  ridge-plate. 

ridge-roof,  *. 

Arch. :  A  raised  or  peaked  roof, 
ridge-rope, «. 
Nautical  : 

1.  A  rope  leading  from  the  knighthead  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  bowsprit-cap,  for  the  safety  of 
the  men  walking  out  upon  the  bowsprit  in  rough 
weather. 

2.  The  center  rope  of  an  awning. 

3.  A  safety  line  extended  from  gun  to  gun  in  bad 
weather. 

ridge-tile,  s. 

Build.:  A  semi-cylindrical  tile  for  covering  the 
comb  of  a  roof.  It  is  twelve  inches  long,  ten  inches 
wide,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  weighs  about 
four  and  a  half  pounds.  A  crest-tile ;  a  saddle-tile. 

ridge,  v.  t.  &  i.    [RIDGE,  «.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  or  form  into  a  ridge ;  to  form 
or  furnish  with  a  ridge  or  ridges. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  rise  in  a  ridge  or  ridges. 

rldg-el,  ridge-ling,  rldg-llng,  rig-el,j>.  [A 
softened  form  for  riggle,  rigling.  Scotch  riglan, 
from  rig,  in  the  same  sense.]  A  male  animal  half 
castrated. 

"And  'ware  the  ridalina  with  his  butting  head." 

Dryden:  Tluocrittu,  Id.  iii. 

rldfee'-let,  s.  [English  ridge,  s. ;  dim.  suff.  -let.] 
A  little  ridge. 

rldg  -f,  adj.  [Eng.  ridg(e) ,  s. ;  -y.]  Rising  in  a 
ridge  or  ridges ;  having  a  ridge  or  ridges. 

rld'-I-cule,  *rld-i-cle,  s.  &  a.  I^Latin  ridiculum 
=  a  joke,  neut.  sing,  of  rtdicu/us=ndiculous  (q.  v.) ; 
Fr.  )-i'dtc«ie  =  ridiculous.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Words  or  actions  intended  to  express  contempt 
and  excite  laughter ;  derision,  banter ;  wit  of  that 
kind  which  provokes  contemptuous  laughter ;  rail, 
lery. 

*2.  That  species  of  writing  which  excites  con- 
tempt with  laughter,  and  so  differing  from  bur- 
lesque, which  may  excite  laughter  without  con- 
tempt. {Kames.) 

*3.  Ridiculousness. 

"They  may  be  elevated  as  much  as  you  please,  and  no 
ridicule  follows." — Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey.  (Poets.,) 

*B.  As  adj. :  Ridiculous. 

"This  action    .    .    .    became  BO  ridicule." — Aubrey. 
rid  -I-CUle,  y.  t.    [RIDICULE,  subst. ^    To  treat  or 
address  with  ridicule ;  to  expose  to  ridicule  or  con- 
temptuous mirth  ;  to  make  sport  or  game  of. 
"The  young  who  rtdicttl'd  his  rage." 

Grainger:  Tibnllus,  bk.  i.,  el.  5. 

rld'-I-CUl-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  rtdlcul(e),  v. ;  •er.']  One 
who  ridicules. 

"They  are  generally  ridicule™  of  all  that  is  truly  excel- 
lent."— Clarke:  Kat.  and.  Revealed.  Relig.  (Introd.) 

*rl-dlc'-u-lize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  ridicul(e) ;  -ize.]  To 
ridicule ;  to  make  ridiculous. 

••  Lest  the  false  alarmes 
That  words  oft  strike  up,  should  ridiculize  me." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xxiii. 
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*rl-dlc-u.-l6s  -I  tj,  s.    [Eug.  ridiculous;  -ity.] 

1.  Ridiculou^iii^s. 

"  Look  at  the  riaiculoallu  of  Jadies'  dresses  behind."— 
Quiver,  1876,  p.  701. 

2.  SoiuetliiiiK  ridiculous;  a  joke,  a  comicality. 
"Your   pretty  sayings  and   all  your  ruli<:Hl".-.ilii<x." 

Raileii:   Atfoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  64. 

rl-dlc  \J-10US,  u.  [Lat.  ridiculus,  from  rideu  =  ti> 
laugh.  J 

1.  Worthy  of  or  calculated  to  excite  ridicule; 
laughable  and  contemptible  ;  ludicrous,  absurd. 

"  Finding  nothing  riiliculmis  in  national  peculiarities."" 
—  Gulttemilii  .-  1'olitt'  Learning,  ch.  liii. 

*2.  Risible  ;  inclined  to  laughter. 
"The  heaving  of  my  lunge  provokes  me  to  ridicuionx 
smiling."—  .SVuiA'c.-^.  .-  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iii. 

rl-dlo  u,-lOUB-ljf  ,  adv.  [Eng.  riillrulous;  -fw.J 
In  a  ridiculous  manner  or  degree;  ludicrously, 
absurdly. 

"Too  frequently  becomes  ridiculmixlfi  earnest  in  trifles 
or  absurdity."—  (inldtunitli:  Pottle  Learning,  ch.  xiv. 

rl-dlc  -u-lotts-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ridiculous;  -n*««.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  ridiculous  ;  absurdity. 

"The  vanity  and  ridiculousness  of  this  trusting  in  our 
riches."  —  Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  i.t  ser.  4. 


rid  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [RlBE,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Employed  for  riding  on  ;  as,  a  riding  horse, 

2.  Used  by  or  intended  for  a  rider. 

"A.  riding  euit."—Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  2. 

3.  Employed  to  travel  on  any  occasion  ;  as,  a  rid- 

ing Clerk.     [RlDING-CLEEK,  1.] 

C.  As  substantive: 

*1.  A  royal  procession.  (Cliaucer  :  C.  T.,  4.375.) 

2.  A  ride  or  road  cut  through  a  wood  or  pleasure- 
grounds  for  riding  exercise. 

"We  gal  loped  up  and  down  the  green  ridings  for  which 
the  forest  district  is  famous."—  Field,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

3.  Aride;  a  district  visited  by  a  ride-officer  (q.v.). 
rldlng-bitts,  s.  pi. 

Shipbuild.:  Two  strong  upright  timbers  near  the 
bows  of  a  ship,  to  which  the  cable  is  secured  ;  they 
extend  through  two  decks,  are  connected  by  a  cross- 

Eiece,  and  braced  against  the  strain  of  the  cable  by 
orizontal  standards  bolted  to  the  deck  beams. 
'riding-clerk,  a. 

1,  A  mercantile  or  commercial  traveler. 

2.  One  of  the  six  clerks  formerly  in  chancery. 
•riding-day,  s.    A  day  of  hostile  incursions  or 

raids  on  horseback. 

riding-habit,  s.  The  dress  worn  by  females 
when  riding  on  horseback. 

riding-hood,  subst,  A  hood  formerly  worn  by 
females  when  riding  .or  traveling;  a  sort  of  cloak 
with  a  hood. 

'riding-house,  s.    A  riding-school  (q.  v.). 

riding-knot,  «.    A  running  knot. 

riding-master,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lung.  :  One  who  teaches  the  art  of  riding. 

2.  Military  :  A  commissioned  officer  specially  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  instruction  in  a  military 
riding-school.     The  appointment  is  usually  made 
from  the  ranks,  and  held  for  a  specified  number  of 
years. 

riding-part,  nubst.  A  protuberance  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  joint  part  of  a  scissors-blade  which 
forms  the  touching  portion  back  of  the  rivet,  while 
the  cutting  portion  is  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the 
edges  as  they  move  past  each  other  in  closing. 

riding-rhymes,  subst.  pi.  Meter  of  five  accents, 
eacli  falling  on  the  even  syllable,  with  the  lines  in 
rhyming  couplets. 

riding-rod,  s.    A  switch,  a  riding-stick. 

riding-school,  s.  A  school  or  place  where  the 
art  of  riding  is  taught. 

riding-skirt,  s.  A  skirt  worn  by  females  when 
riding  on  horseback. 

riding-whip,  s.    A  light  whip  used  when  riding. 

rid  Ing,  subst.  [For  thriding,  the  loss  of  the  tit 
being  due  to  the  misdivision  of  the  compound  words 
North-thriding,  Bant-thriding,  and  West-tlwicling, 
from  Icel.  thridhjungr=the  third  part  of  a  thing, 
the  third  part  of  a  shire,  from  thridhi=thm\. 
(Skeat.)  ]  One  of  the  three  divisions  into  which  the 
county  of  York,  England,  is  divided,  and  known  as 
the  North,  East,  and  West  Ridings.  They  were  for- 
merly under  the  government  of  a  reeve. 

"  When  a  county  is  divided  into  three  of  these  inter- 
mediate jurisdictions,  they  are  called  thridings.  These 
thridings  still  subsist  in  the  large  county  of  York,  where 
by  an  easy  corruption  they  are  denominated  ridings."  — 
Hlackstone:  Comment.  (Introd.  §4.) 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    jowl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     pMn,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    (his;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion      -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -sion  =  zliun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -  suus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del.. 


ridotto 

ri-d6t  -t6,  «.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  reductus=a  re- 
treat.1  [REDOUBT,  8.1 

*1.  A  public  assembly. 

2.  A  musical  entertainment  consisting  of  singing 
and  dancing,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  whole  com- 
pany join  in.  It  is  a  favorite  public  Italian  enter- 
tainment, held  generally  on  fast  eves. 

"Four  months,  in  which  there  will  be  no  routs,  no 
shows,  no  ridottos." — Rambler,  No.  124. 

*rl-d5t  -to,  r.  i.  [RIDOTTO,  s.]  To  frequent  ri- 
dottos. 

"And  heroines,  whilst  'twas  the  fashion, 
Ridotto'd  on  the  rural  plains." 

Cowrper:  Retreat  of  Aristipput. 
rle, ».    [RYE.] 
rl$f(l),s.    [REIF.]    Robbery. 

"Dear  Smith,  the  sleest,  pankie  thief. 
That  e'er  attempted  stealth  or  riff." 

Burns:  To  James  Smith. 
rlef(2),8.    [RiFE.]    Plenty. 

rief  (3).  «.  <t  a.  [A.  S.  hreof=ecab,  hreofla=n 
leper  j  Icel.  ftrjugr=scabby.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Scurf,  scab ;  the  itch. 

B.  At  adj. :  Scabby,  itchy. 

riem,  «.    [Dutch=a  thong.]    A  strip  of  ox  hide, 
deprived  of  its  hair  and  rendered  pliable,  used  in 
•  the  Cape  Colony  for  making  ropes,  &c. 

rie    man-nite,  «.     [After  Herr   Riemann,  who 
first  observed  it;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).} 
Min, :  The  same  as  ALLOPHANE  (q.  T.). 

rlet  -b5k,  «.  [Dutch  riet=a  reed,  and  5ofc=a 
buck.] 

ZoOL:  Antilope  arundinaceus,  from  South  Africa. 
Bather  more  than  four  feet  in  length,  and  nearly 
three  feet  high  at  shoulder.  Horns  round,  annu- 
lated  at  base.  General  color  dull  ashy-gray,  some- 
times tinged  with  red  on  the  upper  parts ;  silvery- 
gray  on  under-surface. 

riev  -Si,  reiv  -Sr,  subst.  [REAVE.]  A  robber,  a 
moss-trooper.  (Scotch.) 

ri-fa-Cl-mSn'-t6  (c  as  $h),8.  [Ital.]  A  remak- 
ing or  reestablishing:  specifically  applied  to  the 
process  of  recasting  literary  works  so  as  to  adapt 
them  to  a  changed  state  of  circumstances  ;  an  adap- 
tation, as  when  a  work,  written  in  one  age  or  coun- 
try, is  modified  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  another. 

rife,  *rif,  'rive,  *ryfe,  »ryre,  a.  &  adv.  [Icel. 
ri/r=munificent,  abundant;  rifligr  =  large,  munifi- 
cent ;O.  Sw.  n/=rife ;  O.  Dut.  rijf,  n>e=abundant.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Prevalent,  abundant,  prevailing;  common,  fre- 
quent. 

"Those  heats  and  animosities  so  rife  amongst  us." — 
Waterland:  Works,  U.  19. 
*2.  Abounding  in,  filled  with,  replete.  . 
*3.  Ripe,  ready. 
•4.  Clear,  manifest. 

"  The  tumult  of  loud  mirth 
Was  rife  and  perfect  in  my  list'ning  ear." 

Milton :  Comus,  202. 

B.  At  adv. :  Commonly,  abundantly,  plentifully. 

"  That  even  the  hate  of  synnes ;  that  groo 
Within  thy  wicked  walls  so  ryfe." 

Surrey:  Against  London. 

rife -If ,  adv.  [Ene.  rife,  a.;  -!j/.]  Prevalently, 
commonly;  abundantly,  frequently. 

"Whose  ranckling  wound  as  yet  does  rifely  bleede." 
Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar,-  Dec. 

rife  ness,  «.  [Eng.  rife,  a. ;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  rife ;  prevalence,  frequency,  abun- 
dance. 

rlf-fle,  s.     [Ger.  riyein=to  groove.]    [RIFLE,  ».] 

1.  A  small  wave ;  a  ripple.    (£/.  S.) 

2.  Metallurgy:  An  inclined  trough  or  chute  down 
which  auriferous  slime  or  sand  is  conducted  in  a 
gentle  stream,  which  is  broken  by  occasional  slats, 
or  by  depressions  containing  mercury,  which  arrests 
the  gold. 

II  To  make  the  riffle :  To  succeed. 

rlf-flSr,  s.  [Eng.  riffl(e);  -cr.]  A  file  with  a  side 
so  convex  as  to  operate  in  shallow  depressions; 
used  by  sculptors,  carvers,  and  gun-stockers.  Rif- 
flers  are  usually  made  of  steel,  but  sometimes  of 
wrought-iron,  and  case-hardened,  so  that  their 
shape  may  be  modified  to  a  certain  extent  by  bend- 
ing on  a  block  of  lead  with  a  mallet. 
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rl'-fle  (1),  r.  t.  &  i.    [Fr.  rifter,  a  frequent,  from 
Icel.  hrifa=lo  catch,  to  seize.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  seize  and  carry  away  by  force ;  to  snatch  anil 
carry  off. 

"He  rifelfth  both  boke  and  belle." — Oower:  C.  A.,  T. 

2.  To  plunder,  to  rob,  to  pillage,  to  strip. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  plunder,  to  pillage,  to  rob. 
TI  -fle  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.    [RAFFLE.]    To  raffle. 
"Will  any  man  (not   desperate)   run  into  an  infected 

house,  to  rifle  lor  a  rich  suit?"— Up.  Hall:  Quo  Kadis  r§  14. 

rl-fle  (3),f.  t.     [RlFLE,  «.] 

1.  To  groove,  to  channel ;  to  form  or  furni.-h  with 
spiral  grooves. 

2.  To  whet,  as  a  scythe  with  a  rifle.    (Prov.) 
rl'-fle,  s.  [For  rifled  gun,  from  Dan.  rifle  — to  rifle. 

to  groove;  cf.ri/Je=a  groove,  a  flute;  rijTe^arifled 
gun,  (rom  ri«e  =  to  tear;  Icel.  rf/a  =  to  rive  (q.  v.) ; 
Sw.  n/i-a=to  scratch,  to  tear,  rejfla=to  rifle,  reffel- 
a8sa=a  rifled  gun;  Ger.  riefeln^to  groove,  riefe= 


rigation 


raffler.] 

1.  Refuse,  rubbish,  sweepings. 

"  Long  it  were  to  make  rehersall  of  all  this  rifraffe,  and 
almost  infinite." — Fox.  Actea,  p.  536. 

2.  The  rabble. 

"Shipping   all    sorts    of  sea-faring  riffraff"— London 
Daily  Telegraph. 


a  groove.] 

1.  The  term  applied  to  any  musket  or  gun-barrel 
which  is  grooved  so  that  the  projectile  may  have  a 
rotatory  motion  on  its  own  axis.    The  rifling  may 
be  polygroove  as  in  the  Armstrong  and  other  guns, 
with  only  two   grooves   as  in   some  of  the  early 
weapons,    with  the  two   grooves  with  the  angles 
rounded  away  so  as  to  produce  an  oval  and  yet 
twisted  bore  as  in  the  Lancaster  guns,  or  with  three 
or  more  grooves  as  in  most  modern  weapons.    The 
grooves  are  of  varying  size,  form,  and  width,  and  of 
different  degrees  of  twist  in  the  length  of  the  barrel 
itself,  that  of  the  Henry  rifling  being  one  turn  in 

.  twenty-two  calibers  or  widths  of  the  bore.  The  bul- 
let is  made  to  fit  the  bore  either  by  expansion  of 
the  base  of  the  lead  bullet,  or,  as  in  the  early  pat- 
tern, by  having  the  ball  "  belted,"  so  that  the  belt 
should  take  the  groove  and  so  emerge  from  the 
muzzle  with  a  rotatory  motion. 

2.  (PI.) :  A  body  of  troops  armed  with  rifles. 

3.  A  strop  with  a  surface  of  emery  for  whetting 
scythes,  Ac. 

"All  our  sports  and  recreations,  if  we  use  them  well, 
must  be  to  our  body  or  mind,  as  the  mower's  whetstone, 
or  rifle,  is  to  his  scythe,  to  sharpen  it  when  it  grows  dull." 
—  Whateley:  Redemption  of  Time,  p.  11. 

rifle-ball,  s.  A  bullet  for  firing  with  a  rifle.  They 
are  now  made  cylindrical  in  shape  with  a  conoidal 
head,  the  base  being  hollow  and  furnished  with  a 
plug,  which  causes  the  metal  to  expand  and  fit  into 
the  rifling  of  the  gun. 

rifle-bird, «. 

Ornith.:  Ptilorix  paradisea.  The  English  name 
is  said  to  have  been  given  by  early  settlers  in  Aus- 
tralia from  the  resemblance  of  the  color  of  the 
plumage  of  the  cock  to  that  of  the  uniform  of  the 
Rifle  brigade.  Velvety-black;  glossed  with  purple: 
feathers  of  abdomen  tipped  with  a  chevron  of 
green  bronze ;  crown  of  head  green ;  middle  pair  of 
tail-quills  and  triangular  patch  on  throat  bluish- 
emerald.  The  hen  is  grayish-brown  above,  deep 
buff  beneath,  each  feather  with  a  black  chevron. 

rifle-brigade,  s. 

Mil. :  A  force  of  infantry  raised  in  Britain  during 
the  Peninsular  War  for  service  in  Spain,  and  armed 
with  rifles,  to  act  as  light  infantry. 

rifle-corps,  e. 

1.  A  body  of  troops  armed  with  rifles. 

2.  A  body  of  volunteers  trained  to  the  use  of  the 
rifle.    [VOLUNTEER,  «.,  II.] 

rifle-green,  s.  A  very  dark  green,  verging  on 
black. 

"Dark-grays  and  rifle-greens  predominated."— must. 
Land.  Kews,  March  17,  1860,  p.  266. 

rifle-pit,  «.  A  pit  or  trench  which,  togetherwith 
the  excavated  earth,  forms  a  defense  for  a  rifleman 
in  an  advanced  position,  where  he  may  pick  off  the 
enemy's  gunners  or  defend  his  own  line.  Usually 
rifle-pits  are  holes  four  feet  long  and  three  feet 
deep,  the  parapet  of  earth  cro*~  ed  by  sandbags 
having  a  loophole  through  which  fire. 

ri  -fle-man,  s.    [Eng.  rifle,  s.,  and  man.] 

1.  A   soldier   or  sportsman  armed  with  a  rifle. 
[RIFLE-BRIGADE.] 

"The  name  now  has  lout  nearly  all  meaning,  for  the 
whole  infantry  are  now  riflemen." — Chambers'  Encuc  viii 
260. 

2.  A  member  of  a  riflo  corps ;  a  volunteer. 
rifleman-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  rifle-bird  (q.  v.). 

"The  riflemanJjird  proper  is  said  to  get  its  food  by 
thrusting  its  somewhat  long  bill  under  the  loose  bark  on 
the  boles  or  boughs  of  trees,  along  the  latter  of  which  it 
runs  swiftly,  or  by  searching  for  it  on  the  ground  be- 
neath."— Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  n.  563. 

.rl-flgr,  s.  [English  rifle  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
rifles,  plunders,  or  pillages ;  a  robber,  a  plunderer. 

"  Parting  both  with  cloak  and  coat,  if  any  please  to  be 
ther(/Ier." — Stilton:  Doct.  and  Disc,  of  Divorce. 


rl  -fling,  subst.    [English rifl(e) ;  -ing.}    The  sys- 
tem of  grooves  with  which  rifles  are  constructed. 

rlft(l),»reft, 
*rifte,  *ryfte, 
sultst.  [Danish 
rift,  from  rive 
=  to  rivo(q.v.) ; 
Norwepfn  rift;  Rifling. 

Iceland.  rift=& 

breach;  Sw.  refva=&  rift,  from  ri/t'a=to  tear,  to 
nve.l  A  cleft ;  a  fissure  or  opening  made  by  riving 
or  splitting. 


iplitting. 

rift  (2),  s.  [Cf.  reef  (1),  s.]  A  shallow  place  in 
a  stream ;  a  ford.  (Prov.) 

rift,  t1.  t.  & «'.    [RIFT  (1) ,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  cleave,  to  split,  to  rive. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  burst  open;  to  split;  to  be  riven. 

"Your  ears 
Should  rift  to  hear  me." 

Shakesp.:   Winter's  Tale.  v.  L 

2.  To  belch.    (Scotch.) 

rlg(t),s.    [A.  S.  hrycg.l    [RiDOE,  s.] 

1.  The  back  of  an  animal. 

2.  A  ridge  of  land ;  a  strip  of  land  between  two 
furrows. 

3.  A  course,  a  path,  a  way. 

rig  (2),  8.    [Connected  with  rickets  and  wriggle.] 

*1.  A  wanton,  uncomely  person. 

"Let  none  condemn  them  [the  girle]  for  rigs  became 
thus  hoyting  with  the  boys,  seeing  the  simplicity  of  their 
age  was  a  patent  to  privilege  any  innocent  pastime." — 
Fuller:  Pisgah  Sight,  bk.  iv.  ch.  vi. 

2.  A  strange,  uncomely  feat;  a  frolic. 
"He  little  guessed  when  he  set  out 
Of  running  such  a  rig." — Cowpen  John  Oilpin. 

S.  A  riggel. 

H  To  run  the  rig:  To  indulge  in  practical  joking. 

"  Instead  of  good  sense,  polite  wit,  and  genteel  repar- 
tee, they  have  a  sort  of  rude  briskness,  and  run  the  rig  as 
the  young  templars  and  spruce  wits  call  this  sort  of 
joking."— r.  Hull:  Genuine  Letters,  ii.  196, 

rig  (3),  ».    [Rro  (2),  v.] 

1.  Lit.it  Naut.:  The  peculiar  style  in  which  the 
masts  and  sails  of  a  ship  are  fitted ;  as,  square-rig, 
fore-and-af  t-rig,  schooner-rig,  &c. 

2.  .Fig. :  Dress. 

3.  A  horse  and  buggy ;  a  vehicle  and  team  of  any 
description. 

•rig  (1),  *rigge,  f.  i.  [Rio  (2),s.]  To  act  wan- 
tonly ;  to  play  the  wanton. 

rig  (2),  *rygge,  r.  t.  i\orw.  rigga=to  bind  up, 
to  wrap  round:  cf.  Sw.  rigga  fia—to  harness  a 
horse.  ] 

1.  To  furnish  or  fit  with  rigging. 

"  With  stays  and  cordage  last  he  rigg'd  the  ship." 
Pope:  Boner's  Odyssey,  v.  331. 

2.  To  furnish  with  apparatus,  gear,  or  tackling; 
as,  to  rig  a  purchase. 

3.  To  dress,  to  clothe.  (Generally  followed  by  out, 
and  used  especially  when  the  dress  is  gaudy  or  odd) ; 
to  equip. 

"  Such  as  in  Monmonth  Street,  or  in  Rag  Fair, 
Would  rig  you  out  in  seriousness  or  joke." 

Byron:  Beppo,  v. 

TT  (1)  To  rig  out  a  boom  or  spar  : 
Naut. :  To  thrust  out  a  pole  or  spar  upon  the  end 
of  a  yard  or  bowsprit,  in  order  to  extend  the  foot  of 
a  sail. 

"If  the  Genesta  could  have  rigged  a  jury  bowsprit." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

(2)  To  rig  in  a  boom : 

Naut. :  To  draw  it  in  from  its  position  at  the  end 
of  a  yard  or  bowsprit : 

(3)  To  rig  the  market :  To  raise  or  lower  prices 
artificially  for  one's  own  private  advantage  :  spe- 
cifically, in  Stock  Exchange  Slang,  to  raise  or  lower 
the  prices  of  stocks  or  shares,  as  by  a  combination 
of  speculators,  or  as  when  the  directors  or  officers 
of  a  company  buy  up  the  shares  of  the  company  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  association. 

"Rigging  the  market  for  preference  and  debenture 
stock  in  collusion  with  brokers." — London  Daily  Chron- 
icle. 

Riga,  s.    [See  def.) 

Geog. :  A  city  and  port  of  European  Russia,  seven 
miles  from  the  moutn  of  the  Duna. 

Riga-balsam,  s.  A  balsam  obtained  from  Styrax 
Benzoin. 

rlg-a  do6n',  8.  [Fr.  rigadon,  a  word  of  doubtful 
origin.]  (An  old,  lively  dance  performed  by  a  man 
and  a  woman,  as  the  jig  is  danced  in  some  places. 

•rl-ga'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  rigatio,  from  rigatus,  pa. 
par.  of  rigo=to  water.]  The  act  of  watering;  irri- 
gation. 


ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     wS,    wtt,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g«,    pot. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try.     Syrian.     SB,    as  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


Rigel 

El  -gel,  s.    [Corrupted  Arabic.] 

Astron. :  A  star  of  the  first  magnitude  at  the  left 
foot  of  Orion.  Called  also  beta  Orionis.  It  is  of  a 
bluish  color. 

rl-ges  ~9ent,  adj.  [Latin  rigescens,  pr.  par.  of 
rigesco,  incept,  from  rigeu  =  to  be  stiff.]  Becoming 
stiff  or  rigid. 

rlgg,  rlgge,  s.    [RIDGE,  ».]    A  ridge,  a  back. 

*rigge-boon,  s.    A  backbone.    (Chaucer.) 

rigged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [RlG,  f.] 

•rigged,  adj.  [English  rigg,  s.;-ed.]  Ridged, 
humped. 

"The  rtgg'd  carnal."— Hall:  Satires,  IV.  ii.  96. 

rig  -ger,  s.    [Eng.  rig,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  rigs  or  dresses;  specif.,  one  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  rig  vessels. 

"  Both  vessels  had  to  go  into  the  hands  of  the  riggers  to 
be  set  right  again." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Mach. :  A  band-wheel  having  a  slightly  curved 
rim.    Fast  and  loose  pulleys  are  so  called  in  Eng- 
lish works  on  machinery. 

rlg-glng(l),s.    [Rio  (!),«.] 

1.  The  back  or  top  of  anything. 

2.  The  ridge  of  a  house;  a  roof.     (Scott:  Anti- 
quary, ch.  xxxiii.) 

rigging-tree,  s.  The  ridge-piece  or  ridge-plate 
of  a  roof. 

rig'  glng(2),«.    [Rio,».] 

Naut.:  The  system  of  tackle  or  ropes  which  sup- 
port the  masts,  extend  ami  contract  the  sails.  &c., 
of  a  ship.  Standing  rigging  includes  the  tackle 
employed  to  support  the  masts,  &c.,  the  shrouds 
and  stays.  Running  rigging  includes  the  ropes 
used  in  shortening  sail,  raising  or  lowering  the 
yards,  &c.,  such  as  the  halyards,  braces,  sheets, 
clewlines,  &c. 

"To  know  her  by  her  rigging  and  her  trim." 

Dryden:  Prologue  to  Conquest  of  Granada. 

*rlg-glsh,  a.  [Eng.  rig  (2),  s. ;  -i»ft.]  Wanton, 
lewd,  unchaste. 

rlg'-gle,  v.  i.  [WRIGGLE.]  To  move  one  way  and 
the  other ;  to  wriggle. 

rig  -gle,  s.    [RlGGLE,  <;.]    (See  extract.) 

"From  the  Tyne  northward  along  the  Scotch  coast, 
aand-«el8  are  known  as  'horn-eels,'  from  the  protrusion 
of  the  under  jaw,  and  along  the  Sussex  coast  as  '  rigglea 
or  wriggles,'  from  their  action  of  burrowing  into  the 
•and."— Fttld:  Dec.  26,  1886. 

right  (gh  silent),  *rigt,  *ryght,  *rygt,  a.,  adv., 
&  s.  [A.S.  riht  (a),  rihte  (adv.),  riht  (s.) ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  regt;  Icel.  rittr;  Dan.  ret;  Sw.  rat; 
O.  H.  Ger.  reht;  Goth,  raihts;  Ger.  recht.  A  parti- 
cipial form  from  a  base  rak-,  rag-,  whence  also 
Lat.  rectvjs  (for  re»tus)=right,  direct,  answering  to 
the  pa.  par.  of  rego=io  rule.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  conformity  with  the  rules  which  ought  to 
regulate  human  conduct ;  in  accordance  with  duty 
or   the   standard  of  truth  and  justice;   rightful, 
equitable,  just. 

"  Whatsoever  is  right,  that  shall  ye  receive." — Matt. 
XX.  7. 

2.  Fit,  suitable,  becoming,  proper,  correct ;   as, 
the  right  dress,  the  right  expression. 

3.  Properly  done,  made,  adjusted,  disposed,  or 
arranged ;  orderly,  well-regulated. 

"Man,  like  his  Maker,  saw  that  all  was  right." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  232. 

4.  Correctly  done  or  performed ;  correct ;  as,  The 
sum  is  not  right. 

5.  Not  erroneous  or  wrong;  according  to  fact  or 
truth ;  correct,  true. 

"  If  there  be  no  prospect  beyond  the  grave,  the  infer- 
ence is  certainly  right,  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 
we  die." — Locke. 

6.  Holding  or  passing  a  true  or  correct  judgment, 
correct  in  judgment  or  assumption  ;  not  erring,  not 
mistaken. 

"  You  are  right,  justice,  and  you  weigh  this  well." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  2. 

7.  True,    real,   genuine ;  not  spurious ;  not  only 
pretended  or  supposed ;  actual,  unquestionable. 

" 'Tis  the  right  ring."—  Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  3. 

*8.  Very;  truly  deserving  the  name ;  undoubted. 

"I  am  a  right  maid  for  ray  cowardice." 

Shakesp. :  Midsummer  flight's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

9.  Applied  to  the  side  to  be  worn  or  placed  out- 
ward ;  as,  the  right  side  of  a  piece  of  cloth. 

*10.  Most  direct,  or  leading  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion ;  as,  the  right  road  from  one  place  to  another. 

11.  Not  left,  but  on  the  other  side;  as,  the  right 
hand-the  right  cheek,  &c. 

12.  Hence,  most  favorable  or  convenient ;  fortu- 
nate ;  as,  The  balance  is  on  the  right  side. 

13.  Straight ;  not  crooked ;  as,  a  right  line. 
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II.  Mathematics: 

1.  Formed  by  one  lino  or  direction  rising  perpen- 
dicularly to  another,    [RIGHT-ANGLE.] 

2.  Rising  perpendicularly;  having  a  perpendicu- 
lar axis ;  as,  a  right  cone,  a  right  cylinder. 

B.  As  adverb ; 

1.  In  a  right  manner;  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  God;  according  to  the  standard  of  truth  and 
justice;  justly,  equitably;  as,  to  do  right,  to  act 
right. 

2.  According  to  any  rule  or  art;  in  order;  cor- 
rectly ;  as,  to  do  a  sum  right. 

3.  According  to  fact  or  truth ;  correctly,  truly. 

"You  say  not  right,  old  man!" 

Skakesp.:  Much  Ado,  v.  1. 

4.  Exactly,  just,  precisely,  actually. 

"I  will  tell  you  everything,  right  aa  it  fell  out."— 
Shakesp..-  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  iv.  2. 

5.  Fortunately,  conveniently ;  in  order  and  to  the 
purpose. 

"If  all  things  fall  out  right." 

Shakeap..-  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  3 

6.  In  a  straight  or  direct  line ;  directly. 

"  Let  thine  eyes  look  right  on." — Proverbs  iv.  26. 

7.  In  a  great  or  high  degree ;  very,  highly. 

"I  gat  me  to  my  Lord  right  humbly."—  Psalm  xxi.  8. 
(Prayer-book. ) 

If  In  this  sense  the  word  is  now  little  used,  except 
in  titles  ;  as,  right  honorable,  right  reverend,  &c. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  That  which  is  right  or  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  God ;  rectitude  in  conduct ;  obedience  to 
laws,    human   and  divine;  uprightness;   freedom 
from  guilt. 

"One  rising,  eminent 
In  wise  deport,  spake  much  of  right  and  wrong." 

Milton.-  P.  L.,  xi.  665. 

2.  That  which  is  right,  just,  or  equitable ;  justice ; 
an  act  of  justice. 

"Do  me  the  common  right  to  let  me  see  them." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  8. 

3.  The  side  or  party  which  has  justice  on  its  side. 
(With  the  definite  article.) 

"Weak  men  must  fall;   for  Heaven  still  guards   the 
right."  Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  2. 

*4.  Freedom  from  error ;  conformity  with  truth 
and  fact. 

"  Thou  hast  spoke  the  right,1' 

Shakesp.;  Henry  V.,  ii.  1. 

5.  A  just  claim,  or  that  which   one   may  justly 
claim ;  that  which  a  person  may  lawfully  possess 
or  use,  or  which  may  be  lawfully  claimed  of  any 
person ;  as — 

(1)  Just  claim,  legal  title,  ownership ;  legal  power 
of  exclusive  possession  and  enjoyment. 

"  Thou  art  the  next  of  blood,  and  'tis  thy  right." 

Shakesp.;   Venus  and  Adonis,  1,184. 

(2)  Just  claim  by  sovereignty ;  prerogative. 

(3)  Just  claim  by  courtesy,  custom,  or  the  prin- 
ciples of  civility ;  as,  A  man  has  a  right  to  civility. 

(4)  Just  claim  or  privilege  inherent  in  or  belong- 
ing to  a  member  of  a  state,  society,  or  community ; 
as.  civil  and  religious  rights. 

(5)  That  which  justly  belongs  to  one. 
"Totheedoth  the  right  of  her  appertain,  seeing  thon 

only  art  of  her  kindred."— Tobit  vi.  11. 

(6)  Property,  interest. 

(7)  Legal  power  or  authority ;  power  of  action ; 
as,  The  police  have  a  right  to  arrest  malefactors. 

6.  The  side  opposite  to  the  left. 

Led  her  to  the  Soudan's  right." 

Spenser:  F.  Q,,  V.  viii.  26. 

7.  The  most  finished  or  outward  surface,  as  of  a 
piece  of  cloth. 

II.  Law:  That  which  the  law  directs;  a  liberty 
of  doing  or  possessing  something  consistently  with 
law. 

H  Right  is  used  elliptically  aa  an  expression  of 
approbation,  and  equivalent  to  "  It  is  right  what 
you  say,"  "  You  are  right,"  "True." 

IF  1.  Bill  of  rights:  [BILL  (2),  8.1 

2.  By  right,  by  rights:  Rightfully,  properly. 

3.  In  one's  own  right:  By  absolute  right;  abso- 
lutely belonging  or  granted  to  one's  self;  as,  peer- 
esses in  their  own  right*  that  is,  as  opposed  to 
peeresses  by  marriage. 

4.  Petition  of  right :  [PETITION.] 

5.  Right  and  left:  To  the  right  hand  and  to  the 
left;  in  all  directions. 

6.  Right  away,  right  off:  Immediately;  at  once; 
as,  to  clo  a  thing  right  off.    (Colloq. ) 

7.  Right  bank  of  a  river:  The  bank  on  the  right 
hand  of  a  person  looking  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
river ;  as,  the  right  (or  south)  bank  of  the  Thames. 

8.  Right  of  action : 

Law :  A  right  to  commence  an  action  in  a  court  of 
law. 


right -sphere 


9.  Right  of  wan  •'    [WAY,  s.] 

10.  To  do  one  right  : 

(1)  To  do  one  justice  ;  to  give  one  his  due. 
*(2)  To  pledge  in  drinking. 

"Now  you  have  done  me  right."  —  Shakesp.:  Henry  IV., 
PI.  II.,  v.  8. 

11.  To  rights: 

*(1)  In  a  direct  or  straight  line. 

"These  strata  failing,  the  whole  tract  sinks  down  to 
rights  into  the  abyss,  and  is  swallowed  up  by  it."  —  Wood- 
ward. 

(2)  Completely,  fully.    (Slang.) 

12.  To  set  to  rights:  To  put  in  order;  to  arrange; 
to  adjust  what  is  out  of  order. 

13.  Writ  of  right:  JWEIT.] 

U.  Divine  right:  The  alleged  inalienable  right  of 
kings  to  rule,  said  to  be  derived  from  God. 

right-about,  adv.  In  or  to  the  opposite  direc- 
tion; as,  to  turn  right  about.  (Used  frequently 
substantively  in  the  phrase,  To  send  to  the  right 
about,  that  is,  to  pack-off,  to  dismiss,  to  cause 
to  fly.) 

Right  about  face  :  A  "word  of  command,  in  obedi- 
ence to  which  a  quarter-turn  to  the  right  is  taken. 

•right-affected,  a.    Rightly  disposed. 


right-angle,  a.  An  angle  formed  by  two  straight 

ues  which  intersect  each  other  perpendicularly; 
with  reference  to  a  circle  it  is  the  angle  the  sides  of 
which,  if  continued  to  a  point  of  intersection  with 
the  circumference,  would  inclose  one-quarter  of 
the  area  of  the  circle  ;  an  angle  of  90°.  [ANGLE,  *.] 

IT  At  right  angles:  So  as  to  form  a  right  angle; 
perpendicularly.  ' 

right-angled,  a. 

1.  Geom.:  Haying   a    right   angle   or   angles.    A 
right-angled  triangle  is  a  triangle  having  a  right 
angle.    A  spherical  triangle  may  have  two  or  three 
right  angles  ;  in  the  former  case  it  is  called  a  birec- 
tangular   triangle,  and  in   the  latter  case  it  is  a 
trirectangular  triangle. 

2.  Bot.  (of  the  primary  veins  of  a  leaf)  :  Diverg- 
ing from  the  midrib  at  an  angle  between  80°  and  90  . 

Right-angled  Cone:  [CONE,  «.,  II.  1.] 

right-ascension,  8.    [ASCENSION,  H.  | 

light-cone,  ».  A  cone  whoso  axis  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  base. 

right-conoid,  subst.  A  conoid  in  which  the 
rectilineal  directrix  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
director. 

right-cylinder,  s.  A  cylinder  whose  elements 
are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  base. 

'right-drawn,  adj.  Drawn  in  a  just  cause. 
(Shakesp.  :  Richard  II.,  i.  1.) 

right-hand,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  hand  opposite  to  the  left. 

2.  Fig.:  An  essential  aid,  assistant,  or  supporter; 
as,  He  is  my  right-hand. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.  :  Situated  or  being  on  or  toward  the  right 
hand  ;  leading  toward  the  right  hand. 

2.  /'/</.  :  Applied  to  one  who  is  an  essential  aid, 
assistant,  or  supporter;  as,  He  is  his  right-hand 
man. 

Right-hand  rope  :  A  rope  laid  up  and  twisted  with 
the  sun. 
right-handed,  a. 

1.  Using  the  right-hand  more  readily  and  effect- 
ually than  the  left. 

2.  Characterized  by  direction  or  position  toward 
the  right  hand  ;  dextral  (q.  v.)  . 

right-handedness,  s.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  right-handed;  hence,  skill,  dexterity. 

"  The  universality  of  right-handedness,  as  a  character- 
istic of  man,  has  been  assumed."  —  Wilson:  Prehistoric 
Man,  i.  107. 

right-hander,  ».  A  blow  with  the  right  hand. 
(Slang.) 

right-hearted,  a.  Having  a  right  heart  or  dis- 
position. 

right-line,  s. 

Geom.  :  A  straight  line. 

right-minded,  a.  Having  a  right  mind  or  dis- 
position ;  well-disposed. 

right-mindedness,  «.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  right-minded.  • 

right-prism,  s.  A  prism  whose  lateral  edges  are 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  base. 

right-pyramid,  s.  A  pyramid  whose  base  is  a 
regular  polygon,  and  in  which  the  perpendicular, 
let  fall  from  the  vertex  on  the  base,  passes  through 
the  center  of  the  base. 

'right-running,  a.    Running  straight. 

right-sphere,  s.  In  spherical  projections  that 
position  of  the,  sphere  in  which  the  primitive  plane 
coincides  with  the  plane  of  the  equator. 
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right  spherical-angle,  s.  A  spherical  angle 
included  between  arcs  of  two  great  circles  whose 
places  are  at  righ  t  angles  to  each  other. 

right-whale,  s.    [GREENLAND  WHALE.! 

right  (gh  silent),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  rihtan,  from 
- 


A.  Transit  ive  : 

1.  To  restore  to  the  natural  position;  to  set  up- 
right.   (Frequently  used  reflexively.) 

2.  To  make  correct  from  being  wrong  ;  to  correct  ; 
to  set  right. 

3.  To  do  justice  to  ;  to  relieve  from  wrong. 

"So  just  is  God  to  right  the  innocent." 

Shakes?..-  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  resume  an  upright   or  vertical 
position. 

IF  (1)  To  right  a  ship  : 

Jfaut.:  To  restore  her  to  an  upright  position  after 
careening. 

(2)  To  right  the  helm: 

ffaut.:  To  put  it  amidships,  that  is  in  a  direct 
line  with  the  Keel. 

•right  -en  tgh  silent),  v.t.  [RIGHT,  v.]  To  right, 
to  relieve. 

"Learn  .  .  .  to  relieve  [in  the  margin  righten]  the 
oppressed."  —  Isaiah  i.  17. 

righteous  (as  rlt-yus),  'right-  wis,  'right- 
wys,  »ryght-wis,  *ryght-wys,  'ryghteous, 
'ryghtuous,  o.  [A.  S.  rihtwls,  from  riht=  right, 
and  «?i«=wise.] 

1.  Just,  upright,  virtuous,  incorrupt;  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  religion  or  moral- 
ity ;  free  from  guilt  or  sin. 

"I  am  not  come  to  cat]  the  righteous  but  sinners  to 
repentance."  —  Matthew  ix.  18. 

2.  Just.    (John  xvii.  25.) 

3.  Done  in  accordance  with  the  divine  law;  just. 
(Spenser:  F.  <?-,  III.  xi.  9.) 

4.  Agreeable  to  the  right;  just;  equitable;  justly 
deserved  ;  as,  a  righteous  doom. 

'righteous  (as  rlt'-yiis),  v.  t.  [RIGHTEOUS,  s.] 
To  make  righteous.  (Bale.) 

'righteoused  (as  rlt-yusd)  ,  a  .  [  Eng.  righteous  ; 
•ed.]  Made  righteous;  justified. 

righteously  (as  rlt  -yfis-ly),  'right-  wise-lie, 
*rlght-OUS-ly,  adv.  [A.  S.  rihticUllce.\ 

1.  In  a  righte9Us  manner;  honestly;  uprightly; 
in  accordance  with  divine  law. 

"He  that  walketh  righteously."  —  Isaiah  xxxiii.  15. 

•2.  Rightfully,  justly.    (Swift.) 

3.  According  to  desert. 

righteousness  (as  rit  -yus-ness)  ,  *right-eous- 
nes,  'rlgt-wis-nesse,  Tygut-eous-nes,  'right- 
wise-ness,  'right-  wis-nesse,  *ryght-wis  nesse, 
subtt.  [A.  S.  rihtwlsnet.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  righteous  ;  purity 
of  heart  and  conduct  ;  uprightness,  integrity,  holi- 
ness. 

"Hia  throne  shall  be  established  in  righteousness."  — 
Prop.  xiv.  6. 

2.  Justice;  accordance  with  desert;  as,  the  right- 
eousness of  a  sentence. 

II.  Theol.  :  Absolute  rectitude.  It  is  used  of  God 
(Rom.  i.17,  iii.  5,  x.  3),  and  of  Christ  (v.  17),  and  is 
described  as  being  imputed  withoutworks  (iv.  6-11) 
to  those  who  believe  (iii.  22).  The  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine is  that  the  perfect  obedience  of  Christ  to  his 
Divine  Father's  laws  constituted  his  righteousness  ; 
that  taking  the  responsibility  of  the  sins  of  the 
elect,  and  blotting  them  out  by  atoning  for  them, 
his  righteousness  is  imputed  to  believers  and  ren- 
ders tnem  wholly  immaculate  iu  the  sight  of  God, 
as  if  in  thought,  word,  or  action  they  had  been 
at  all  times  righteous  or  sinless. 

rlght'-e"r  (gh  silent),*.  [English  right,  v.  ;-er.] 
One  who  sets  right  ;  one  who  does  justice  or 
redresses  wrong. 

right  -ful  (gh  silent),  *right-fulle,  'rygt-ful, 
•ryght-ful,  o.  [Eng.rtoM;  -full.} 

1.  jHavingthe  right  or  just  claim;  justly  entitled; 
holding  or  being  by  right  or  just  claim. 

"The  rightful  king."  —  Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Belonging  or  owned  by  just  claim;  lawfully 
claimed  or  held. 

"  Kept  out  of  his  rightful  inheritance  by  an  ambitions 
kinsman."  —  Macaulaf:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

3.  Just;  in  accordance  with  right  and  justice; 
equitable. 

"Yet  not  without  his  meet  applause 
Be  he  that  sings  the  rightful  cause." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  v.  21. 

*4.  Just,  righteous. 

"The  rightful  Lycnrgus."—  Gower*:  C.  A.,  vii. 
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rlghf-f  ftl-lf  (<jh  silent  i.  'richt-full-iche,  adr. 
[Eug.  riylitftit ;  -ly.\  According  to  right,  law,  or 
justice ;  lawfully,  legitimately,  by  right. 

"Henry,  who  claimed  by  succession,  was  sensible  that 
his  title  was uot sound;  but  was  rightfully  in  Mortimer." — 
Dryden:  Preface  tn  Ftililrs. 

right  -ful-ness  (gh  silent),  *right-ful-nesse, ». 
[Eng.  rightful;  -nesx.\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rightful;  accord- 
ance with  right  and  justice ;  justice. 

2.  Moral  rectitude ;  righteousness. 

"Thus  it  fallith  to  us  to  fnlfille  all  riglitf illness." — 
Wycliffe:  Matthew  iii.  15. 

right -less,  'right  -lesfofc  silent),  adj.  &  odn  /-/,. 
[Eng.  right;  -lens.] 

A.  -4s  adjective: 

1.  Destitute  of  right;  having  no  right. 
*2.  Deprived  of  one's  rights. 

"Landless  and  rightless." — Scott:  Onentin  Durujard, 
ii.  87. 

B.  A»adv. :  Wrongfully,  without  just  right. 

"Whoso  enters  rightless." 

Sylvester:  The  Captaines,  37. 

right  -If  (gh  silent),  adr.    [Eng.  right;  -ly.] 

1.  In  accordance  with  right  and  justice;  justly. 
honestly,  uprightly ;  in  conformity  with  the  divine 
will. 

2.  Properly,  fitly,  suitably. 

3.  According  to  truth,  reality,  or  fact ;  correctly, 
not  erroneously. 

"  If  I  heard  yon  rightly." 

Shakesp.:   As  You  Like  It,  v.  4. 

*4.  Straightly ;  directly  in  front. 
'    *5.  Exactly,  precisely. 

right  -nSss  (gh  silent),  e.    [Eng.  right;  -ness."] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  right ;  conformity 
to  rule,  standard,  or  fact ;  correctness,  rectitude, 
justice,  righteousness. 

2.  Straightness. 

"Sounds  move  strongest  In  aright  line,  which  never- 
theless is  not  caused  by  the  rightness  of  the  line,  but  by 
the  shortness  of  the  distance." — Bacon:  \<it.  Hist. 

right -wSrd  (gh  silent),  adv.  [English  right' 
ward.]  Toward  or  ou  the  right  hand. 

"Rightieard  and  leftward  rise  the  rocks." — Southey. 

'right  wise,  Tight-wise-ly,  &c.  [RIGHTEOUS, 
&c.J 

rig  -Id,  a.  [Lat.  rigidus= stiff,  from  ri<;eo=to  be 
stiff ;  Fr.  rigide;  Sp.  &  Ital.  rigido.] 

1.  Stiff,  stiffened ;  not  easilyljent,  not  pliant. 

2.  Stiff  and  upright;   bristling,  erect;    as,  rigid 
spears.    (Milton :  P.  L.,  vi.  83.) 

3.  Precipitous,  steep. 

4.  Strict  and  unbending  in  opinion,  practice,  or 
discipline;  austere,  stern,  inflexible.    (Opposed  to 
lax  or  indulgent.) 

5.  Strict;  severely  just ;  sharp;  not  lax. 
*6.  Sharp,  cruel,  severe. 

rigid-body,  B. 

Mech.:  A  body  which  resists  any  change  of  form 
when  acted  on  by  any  force  or  forces. 

rl-gld  -I-tf ,  «.  [Fr.  rigidile,  from  Lat.  rigidita- 
tem,  accus.  of  rigiditas,  from  riaidu»=rigid  (q.  v.) ; 
Ital.  rigidita,  rigidezza.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rigid;  stiffness; 
want  of  pliability;  rigidness. 

"Rigidity  of  the  organs  is  such  a  state  as  raitkes  them 
resist  that  expansion.  —Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

2.  Stiffness  of  appearance ;  want  of  ease  or  grace. 
*3.  Strictness,  severity,  austerity,  sternness. 

II.  Mech.:  Resistance  to  change  of  form, 
rig  -Id-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  rigid ;  -ly.  ] 

1.  In  a  rigid  or  stiff  manner;  stiffly;  not  flexibly 
or  pliantly. 

2.  With  strictness  or  severity ;  strictly :  inflexibly  ; 
with  strict  observance  of  rules  or  discipline. 

"Quarantine  had  been  rigidly  and  vexationsly  exer- 
cised."—  London  Daily  Chronicle. 

rig  -Id-nSss,  s.    [Eng.  rigid;  -nets.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rigid ;  stiffness, 
rigidity. 

2.  Strictness  or  austerity  of  temper;  severity. 
trl-gld'-u-lous,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  rigidulus,  dimin. 

from  Lat.  rtoidtta=rigid.] 

Bot.:  Slightly  rigid. 

rlg'-18t,8.  [Fr.  r^glet.  from  Lat.  regula=a  rule.] 
A  flat  thin  piece  of  wood,  used  for  picture  frames ; 
also  used  in  printing  to  regulate  the  margin,  space 
between  lines.  <tc.  The  term  is  restricted  to  strips 
of  not  more  than  one  pica  em  in  thickness;  above 
that  thickness  it  is  called  furniture.  [REOLET.] 

"  The  pieces  that  are  intended  to  make  the  frames  for 
pictures,  before  they  are  molded,  are  called  riglets." — 
Moxon. 


rigorous 

rig  -ma-role,  «.  &  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  ragmanrole 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  As  subnt.:  \  long,  unintelligible  story;  a  suc- 
cession of  confused  or  <lis.joiiito<i  statements;  loo-f, 
disjointed  talk  or  writing;  incoherent  harft&Bite; 
nonsense. 

"HN  speech  was  a  fine  sample,  on  the  whole, 
Of  rhetoric,  which  the  leurn'd  call  rigm<tr<il?." 

Ityrou:  J>cm  Jita n,  i.  1~4. 

B.  As  adj.:  Consisting  of  or   characterized   liy 
rigmarole;  unintelligible,  nonsensical. 

Tig  -ma-rol  Ish,  adj.  [Eng.  rigmnrol(e) ;  -i'sfc.1 
Incoherent,  unintelligible,  disconnected,  nonsensi- 
cal, rigmarole. 

"Which  in  his  ramblinf?  anil  r/'yHi<m*//.«/i  way  he 
endeavored  to  answer."  —  L<in<l<iii  Ihiily  Telegraph. 

ri'-gil  (l),s.    [Ital.  rigolo.']    A  circle. 

rl'-g8l  (2),  «.  [REGAL,  «.]  A  kind  of  musical 
instrument;  a  regal. 

rig  -8r,  rig  Our,  s.  fO.  Fr.  rigour  (Fr.  rigueur'l, 
from  Lat.  riyorrm,  accus.  of  ritfor— harshnen,  from 
rigeo  =  ts>  be  stiff ;  Sp.  &  Port,  rigor ;  Ital.  riyor<-.  \ 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  state  of  being  rigid  or  stiff;  rigidity,  stiff- 
ness, rigidness. 

2.  Stiffness  or  inflexibility  of  opinion  or  temper  ; 
sternness,  stubbornness. 

3.  Austerity  or  severity  of  life;  voluntary  submis- 
sion to  pain,  abstinence,  or  mortification  of  the 
body. 

"This  prince  lived  in  this  convent,  with  all  the  rigor 
and  austerity  of  a  capuchin." — Atldison:  On  Italy. 

4.  Strictness,   severity;   exactness,   without  any 
abatement,  relaxation,  or  mitigation.    (Opposed  to 
lax-neat.) 

"Let  him  have  all  the  rigor  of  the  law." 

Shatnp.:  Henry  VI,,  Pt.  II.,  i.  8. 

5.  Severity,  harshness,  sternness,  cruelty,  hard- 
heartedness. 

"  What  vice  has  it  subdued?  whose  heart  reclaim',! 
By  rig or  t"  (_:>,ici>er:  Tusk,  ii  320. 

*6.  Violence,  fury. 

"Therewith  upon  his  crest 
With  rigor  so  outrageous  he  smitt." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  1.  ii.  18. 

7.  Severity,  asperity. 

II.  Physiol.:  Rigidity,  stiffness. 

rlgor-mortls,  8. 

Phasiol.:  The  cadaveric  rigidity  or  stiffness  of 
the  body  which  arises  within  seven  hours  after 
death.  It  begins  with  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw 
and  neck,  then  those  of  the  trunk,  next  those  of  the- 
arms,  and,  finally,  those  of  the  legs.  It  ultimately 
passes  off  in  the  same  order  as  it  came. 

r!g'-5r-Is.m,  trlg'-ottr-Igm,  subst.  [Eng.  rigor, 
rigour;  -18m.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Rigidity  in  principle  or  practice ;  austerity. 

"  Your  morals  have  a  flavor  of  rigorism." — Gentleman 
Instructed,  p.  69. 

2.  Severity,  as  of  style,  writing,  &c. 

II.  Church  HM.  tt  Theology:  The  system  which 
prescribes  that  in  all  cases  the  safer  way— that  of 
obedience  to  the  law — is.  to  bo  followed.  As  Jau- 
senist  confessors  adopted  this  view,  the  word  rigor- 
ism is  sometimes  used  as  sy_nonymous  with  Jan- 
senism (q.  v.).  Mitigated  rigorism  is  known  as 
Tutiorism  (q.  T.).  ' 

rig  -5r-Ist,  trig  -our-Ist,  a.  &  «.  [Eng.  rigor, 
riyour;  -iaf.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  guided  by  the 
principles  of  Rigorism. 

"  The  opinions  of  Rigortst  theologians'  find  almost  no 
place  in  his  writings."— Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xiv.  636. 

B.  Aimbitantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  person  of  severe  or  austere  prin- 
ciples or  practice;  one  who  adheres  to  severity  or 
purity,  as  of  style,  &c. 

II.  Church  History  and  Theology : 

1.  A  theologian  or  confessor  who  adopts,  and  is 
guided  by  the  principles  of  Rigorism  (q.  v.). 

"One  Kigoritt  lays  down  that  it  is  a  mortal  sin  to  do 
80."—  Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xiv.  639. 

•2.  A  Jansonist  confessor. 

"It  is  not  altogether  without  reason  when  they  [the 
Jansenists]  were  branded  by  their  adversaries  with  the 
titleof  Rigorists."—.Voiheim  (ed.  Reid),  p.  772. 

rig  -5r-ous,  'ry-gor-ous,  a.  [French  rigoreux, 
from  Low  Lat.  riyorosun,  from  rioor=rigor  (q.  v.) ; 
Sp.  rigoroso,  riqurmo ;  Port.  &  Ital.  r igorosa. J 

1.  Characterized  by  or  manifesting  rigor;  severe, 
stern,  inflexible ;  allowing  no  abatement  or  mitiga- 
tion. 

"And  finds  him  rigorous  and  severe." 

Cotoper:  Divine  Lore. 


fate,     At,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there:     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wBrk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cttre,    unite,    cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     te,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


rigorously 


Rigsdaler. 


'J.  Marked  by  ri^or  or  severity:  severe,  strict, 
•trintfenl  :  as,  a  ritjorons  administration  of  the  law. 

*3.  Severe,  liarsh. 

"  Who  shall  attempre  me  with  ryy<uvm>-  wordes." —/{*•/•- 
nt'i-K:  J'rtiixmirt ;  1'rmii/i'lp,  vol.  i..  ch.  cxxx. 

4.  Severe,  intense;  very  cold :  as,  a  rl<jtn'<ms  win- 
tor. 

5.  Exact,  precise,  strict ;  scrupulously  accurate ; 

as.  a  rt<i«r»ii$  definition. 

rig -6r  oiis  ly4,  mh\    lEns.  ri[i»i-<mx;  -It/.} 

1.  In  a  rigorous  manner ;  severely:  strictly;  with- 
out abatement,  relaxation,  or  mitigation;  sternly, 
rigidly,  inflexibly. 

"Where  they  [taxes!  are  rigorously  exacted."— Smith: 
Hi  tilth  "f  \,it/n,in,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii, 

2.  Strictly,    accurately ;   with    scrupulous  exact- 
ness. 

"  Destroyed  by  nicer  and  more  rigorously  reduced 
observations."  —  Htrschel:  Astronomy,  §545. 

rig : -5r-OUS  ness,  s.  [En*,  rigorous;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rigorous;  severity,  strict- 
ness, rigor,  exactness. 

rigs-da  -ler,  e.    [Danish   rtge  =  a  kingdom,  and 
d,if<  r=n  dollar.]    A  coin  formerly  current  in  Den- 
mark, value  55 
centa. 

Rig   V6--dt. 
s.    [Sansc.  rich 

=  praise,  and 
r  c  d  a  =  knowl- 
edge,cogn. with 
Lat.  video=  to 

sec  ;  (ir.  Olda  = 

I  have  seen,  I 
k  n o w  ;  Mid. 
Eng.  /  wit; 
Mod.  Eng.  iri#tiom.] 

Sansc.  Literature:  The  oldest  and  most  original 
of  the  four  Yedas,  and  probably  the  oldest  literary 
composition  in  the  world.  In  all  likelihood  it  was 
in  course  of  composition  about  1,400  years  B.  ('., 
but  was  not  committed  to  writing  at  that  time.  It 
contains  no  allusion  to  writing  or  writing  mate- 
rials, and  MaxMtillerbelievesthatfor  a  long  period 
it  was  transmitted  orally  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. It  consists  of  1,017  short  lyrical  poems, 
with  10,580verses.  The  religion  was  nature  worship, 
Indra,  the  Cloud-compeller,  being  the  chief  object 
of  adoration,  and,  after  him,  Agni  (cf.  Lat.  ignis) 
the  God  of  fire.  The  Hindu  Triad  had  not  yet 
arisen.  [VEDA.]  Tho  Rig  Veda  does  not  recognize 
the  institution  of  caste.  Beef  was  eaten.  Women 
held  a  high  position,  and  some  of  the  hymns  were 
composed  by  them.  The  rite  of  suttee  was  un- 
known ;  the  conquest  of  Indra  had  only  begun,  and 
the  Ganges,  incidentally  mentioned1,  had  not  become 
a  sacred  stream. 

rlg'-wld-d!e,  rlg'-wopd-Ie,  s,  [Eng.  rig=ridge, 
and  withy.~\  The  rope  or  chain  that  goes  over  a 
horse's  back  to  support  the  shafts  of  a  vehicle, 
i  l".-rd  by  Burns  adjectively  as  resembling  a  rig- 
widdie,  and  hence,  spare,  withered,  sapless.) 

"But  wither* d  beldame  auld  and  droll, 
Rigwoodie  hags  wad  spean  a  foal." 

hums;  Tarn  O'  Shanter. 
rile,  r.  /.    [RoiL.] 

1.  To  render  turbid,  as  liquid ;  to  soil.     (Pror.) 

2.  To  make  cross  or  angry  ;  to  vex,  to  irritate. 

"  The  moor  she  riled  me." 

Tennyson;  Northern  Cobbler. 

ri-lie  -vo,  ri-li-6  -vo,  s.    [BELIEF.] 
rill,  s.    [ Welsh r/it"H= a  row,  a  trench,  a  drill,  con- 
tract, from  rhigol=a  trench,  a  groove,  dimin.  from 
rhig~&  notch,  a  groove;  Low  Ger.  rilJe  —  a  brook,  a 
rill.l    A  small  brook;  a  streamlet,  a  rivulet. 
"An  sunshine,  broken  in  the  rill, 
Though  turn'd  astray,  is  sunshine  still  "' 

Moore:  Fire-Worshipers. 

*rlll,  r.  i.  [RiLL,  s.]  To  run  in  rills  or  small 
st  reams. 

"With  soft  murmurs  gently  rilling 
Adown  the  mountains  where  thy  daughters  haunt." 
Prior:  Callimachus,  Hymn  2. 

rille,  s.  [Ger.]  A  furrow,  one  of  the  crooked 
ravines  on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  seen  by  aid  of  a 
telescope. 

rlll-€t,  8.  [Eng.  rill;  dimin.  suff .-€/.]  A  little 
rill  or  streamlet. 

"  'I'll'  industrious  muse  thus  labors  to  relate 
Those  riltets  that  attend  proud  Tamer  and  her  state." 
Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  1. 

rim,  "rimme,  *rym,  *ryme,  *rymme,  s.  [A.  S. 
rima  (cf.  sce-rima  =  sea-rim,  seashore) ;  cogn.  with 
Welsh  rhini,  rhinip,  rhimyn—a  rim,  an  edge,  rhimio 
=  to  edge,  r/um?/nu=toforni  a  rim.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  extreme  edge,  border,  or  margin  of  any- 
thing ;  as,  the  rim  of  a  kettle,  the  rim  of  a  hat,  the 
rim  of  a  glass,  Ac. 
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*2.  Tho  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  or  belly ;  the 
peritoneum  or  inner  membrane  of  the  belly. 
"  I  will  fetch  thy  rim  out  at  thy  throat." 

*l«ttn:fii.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  4. 

II.  Technically: 

I.    .\HHtirtll: 

(1)  The  extreme  edge  of  the  top. 

(2)  The  circular,  notched  plate  of  a  capstan  or 
windlass  into  which  the  pawls  drop. 

(1)  The  circular  wooden  portion  forming  the  per- 
iphery of  a  wheel. 

(2>  The  peripheral  portion  of  a  car-wheel  at- 
taclied  by  spokes  or  web  to  the  boss  or  nave. 

rim-lock,  ».  A  lock  having  an  exterior  metallic 
case  which  projects  from  the  face  of  the  door,  dif- 
fering thus  from  a  mortise-lock. 

rim,  r.  t.     [RlM,  s.] 

1.  To  form  or  furnish  with  a  rim ;  to  put  a  hoop 
or  rim  on  at  the  edge. 

2.  To  be  or  to  form  a  rim  round ;  to  border,  to 
edge. 

"A  length  of  bright  horizon  rimmed  the  dark." 

Tennyson:  Gardener's  Daughter,  177. 

r!'-m»,  s.    [Lat.]  t 

1.  Anal. :  A  cleft :  as,  tho  rima  of  the  glottis. 

2.  Hot. :  The  cleft-like  ostiolum  of  certain  fungals. 
ri  nia,u  da    lian,  s.    [Native  name.] 

ZoOI.:  Felismnfrocelis;  about  three  feet  long,  or 
four  with  the  tail,  and  combining  the  markings 
both  of  the  tiger  and  the  leopard.  It  is  found  in 
Sumatra. 

rim  -base,  s.    [Eng.  rim,  and  base.] 

1.  Ordn.:  A  short  cylinder  at  the  junction  of  a 
trunnion  with  the  gun.    It  is  an  enlargement  or 
shoulder  to  the  trunnion  which  forms  the  journal 
to  tho  piece  in  elevating  or  depressing 

2.  Small-arms:  Tho   shoulder   on  the  stock  of  a 
musket  against  which  the  breech  of  the  barrel  rests. 

rim  -ble-ram  ble,  adj.  [A  redupl.  of  ramble 
(q.  v.).]  Vague;  harum-scarum. 

"The  greatest  part  of  the  task  was  only  rimble-ramble 
discourse." — The  Payan  Prince  (1690J. 

trlm-b5m  -bo,  s.   [Ital.] 

Geol.:  A  peculiar  resonance  of  the  ground  when 
struck  during  some  volcanic  or  earthquake  convul- 
sions. 

rlme(l),  *ryme  (t),s.  [A.  S.  hrlm:  cogn.  with 
Dut.  rijm;  Icel.  hrim;  Dan.  riim;  Sw.  rim.  Prob. 
connected  with  Gr.  krymox,  kryos=trost,  krustallos 
=crystal  (q.  v.).]  Hoar-frost;  frozen  or  congealed 
dew. 

•rime  (2),*rim,  s.  [Lat.  rima.]  A  chink,  a  fis- 
sure, a  rift.  [RiMA.J 

"Though  birds  have  no  epiglottis,  yet  can  they  so  con- 
tract the  rim  or  chinck  of  their  larinx  as  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  wet  or  dry  ingested." — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  viii. 

rlme(;i),s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  rung  or  round 
of  a  ladder. 

rime  (4i,  rhyme,  *ryme,  «.  [A.  S.  rfm=number, 
computation;  cogn.  with  Dut.  rijm;  Icel.  rima; 
Dan.  riim;  Sw.  rim;  O.  H.  Ger.  rim,  hrim— num- 
ber; Qer.reim;  Fr.  rime:  Sp.  &  Port,  rima;  Ital. 
rima;  Irish  rimh;  Welsh  rhif;  Greek  arithmos= 
number;  Gael,  aireamh.  The  spelling  rhyme  is  not 
earlier  than  1550.  (Skeat.)] 

1.  A  correspondence  of  sound  in  the  final  syllable 
or  syllables  of  two  or  more  words ;  especially  the 
correspondence  in  sound  of  the  final  syllable  or 
word  of  one  line  of  poetry  with  the  final  syllable  or 
word  of  another.    Three  things  are  essential  to  a 
perfect  rime — 

(1)  Identity  in  the  vowel  sound,  and,  if  the  words 
end  in  a  consonant,  in  the  consonants  also,  as  in 
try  and  cry,  sight  and  light.    Identity  of  letters  is 
not  enough,  the  identity  must  be  one  of  sound ; 
thus,  close  and  lose,  heath  and  death  are  not  rimes. 

(2)  Difference  in  the  consonants  preceding  the 
vowel,  as  way  and  lay,  find  and  mind. 

(3)  Similarity  of  accent,  as  sing  and  fling;  sing- 
ing and  fling  would  not  be  good  rimes. 

it  Words  like  oar  and  o'er,  ej/e  and  /,  are  asso- 
nances [ASSONANCE].  Rimes  in  which  the  final 
syllables  alone  correspond  are  called  single  or 
masculine  (male)  rimes,  as  band,  hand:  those  in 
which  the  two  final  syllables  correspond,  the  first 
being  accented,  are  called  double  or  feminine 
(female)  rimes,  as  crying,  trying.  Triple  rimes  ex- 
tend over  three  syllables,  as  scrutiny,  mutiny; 
dutiful,  beautiful. 

2.  An  expression  of   thought   in   verse :   poetry, 
verse,  meter ;  a  composition,  especially  a  short  one, 
in  verso. 

"Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rime." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  i.  16. 

3.  A  verse  or  line  riming  with  another. 

"If,  perhaps,  these  rhymes  of  mine  should  sound  not 
well  in  strangers'  ears." 

Longfellow:  Poetic  Aphorisms;  Rhymes. 


rinderpest 


4.  A  word  which  rimes  or  corresponds  in  sound 

with  another. 

^[  Neither  rime  (or  r/i.yme)  nor  reason  :  Applied  to 
anything  absurd,  foolish,  or  ri>ckles>. 

"When,  in  the  why,  and  the  wherefore,  is  neither  rhyme 

HOT  r'  .rs'.II  /"      S/mA-rs;-.  :   <V,/m'////  M/"  f.Y/VTS,  ii.  2. 

rime  il  i,  rhyme,  *rhime,  *ryme,«.i.  &  t.  [A.S. 
riman.] 

A.  I>ifl'<titxiti<'t  ; 

1.  To  accord  or  correspond  in  the  liual  syllables. 
-.  To  make  rimes  or  verses. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  put  into  rime  ;  as,  to  rime  a  story. 

*2.  To  put  or  bring  into  a  certain  state  by  making 
ri  nios. 

"  These  fellows  of  infinite  tongue,  that  cim  rltitne  them- 
selves into  ladies'  favors,  they  do  always  reason  them- 
selves out  uguiii."  —  s/mAvs/i...  lli'iti'i/  r.  ,  v.  Ii. 

"rime-royal,  *rhyme-royal,  ».  A  name  for- 
merly given  to  the  Btanza  of  seven  linos  of  ten-sylla- 
bled verse,  in  which  the  first  and  third  lines  rirtie, 
the  second,  fourth,  and  fifth,  and  the  sixth  and  sev- 
enth. 

rime  (2).  r.  /'.  [RiME(l),s.]  To  freeze  or  congeal 
into  rime  or  hoar-frpst. 

rim  -Si  (1),  rhfm  -Sr,  8.  [Eng.  rime  (l),v.  ;  -er.J 
One  who  makes  rimes  ;  a  rhymester. 

rim  -er  (2),*.    [Eng.  rim(e)  (3),  s.  ;  -er.] 

1.  A  reamer  (q.  v.). 

2.  Fort.  :  A  palisade. 

rlm'-less,  a.  '[Eng.  rim;  -less.'}  Having  norim; 
without  a  rim. 

"The  other  wore  a  rimless  hat." 

li:  The  Beggars. 


rimmed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [RlM,  r.] 

rlm'-mSr,  8.  [Eng.  rim,  v.:  -er.]  A  device  for 
cutting  and  ornamenting  tho  edges  of  pies,  &c. 

ri'-mdse,  ri  mous,  a.  [Lat.  rimosus,  from  rima. 
=  a  crack.1  Full  of  cracks  or  chinks;  abounding  in 
fissures,  clefts,  or  cracks. 

"Ourr/mos«  and  rimpled  carcasses."  —  Leycester:  Ollot 
Podriaa,  No.  19. 

ri-mose  -If,  adv.  [Eng.  rimose;  -ly.]  In  a  ri- 
mose  manner. 

rl-mos  -I-tjf,  Kubst.  [Eng.  rimos(e)  :  -ity.]  The> 
quality  or  state  of  being  riniose. 

ri  -mous,  a.    [  RIMOSE.] 

rim  -pie,  sub«f.  TA.  S.  hrimpan=to  wrinkle.  1 
[RUMPLE.]  A  wrinkle  or  fold. 

rim  -pie,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Dut.  rimpelen.]  [RiMPLE,s.l 

A.  Trans.  :  To  rimple,  to  rumple,  to  pucker. 
"The    skin  was    tense,  also  rimpled  and  blistered."  — 

Wiseman. 

B.  Intrans.:   To  become  wrinkled,  rumpled,  or 
puckered;  to  ripple  (q.  v.). 

"Roamed  by  rimplina  rivers,  and  woodland  pastures 
wild."  C.  Mackay:  The  Primrose. 

rim  stSck,  «.  [English  rim,  and  stock.]  A  clog- 
almanac  (q.  v.). 

ri-mu-la,  subst.  [Dimin.  from  Lat.  rtma=a  fis- 
sure.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Fissurellidap.  Shell  thin, 
and  cancellated  with  a  perforation  near  the- 
anterior  margin. 

rim  -f,(i.  |Eug.  rime  (l),s.  ;  -y.J  Abounding  or 
covered  witli  rime  or  hoar-frost  ;  frosty. 

"The  air  is  now  cold,  hot,  dry,  or  moist;  and  them 
thin,  thick,  foggy,  rimy,  or  poisonous."  —  Harvey. 

rln,  r.  i.    [RUN.]    (Scotch.) 

rin-  about,  s.  One  who  runs  about  the  country  ; 
a  vagabond. 

rind,  *rinde,  "rine,  rynde,  s.  [A.  S.  rinde= 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  K  crust  (of  broad)  ;  cogn.  with  O. 
Dutch  rinde=  the  bark  of  a  tree;  O.  H.  Ger.  rinta; 
Ger.  rinde.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  outward  coat  or  covering,  as 
of  trees,  fruit,  &c.  ;  skin,  husk,  bark,  peel. 

"Thy  tree  hath  lost  its  blossoms,  and  the  rtnd, 
Chopped  by  the  axe,  looks  rough  and  little  worth." 
Byrmi:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  98. 

2.  Botany:  A  structure  intermediate  between  epi- 
dermis and  bark. 

rind,  v.  t.  [RiND,  «.]  To  strip  the  rind  or  bark 
from  ;  to  bark,  to  peel,  to  decorticate. 

rind  -er  pest,  «.  [Ger.=cattle  plague:  rinHer, 
pi.  of  ?'tnd=a  heifer,  a  young  cow,  and  pest—  a  pesti- 
lence, a  plague.] 

Animal  Pathol.:  The  steppe  murrain  which  broke* 
out  at  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  in  1865,  anil 
was  believed  to  have  been  brought  from  tho  Con- 
tinent. [CATTLE-PLAGUE,  2.] 

"From  this  point  of  view  a  visitation  of  rinderpest  or 
murrain  is  a  national  loss,  and  a  matter  of  public  con- 
cern." —  Brit.  Quart.  Rev.  (1873),  vol.  Ivii.,  p.  214. 


boll,    t>6~y;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     c.hin,    bench;     go,    £em;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -,lon,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -hie,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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rindle 

Tin  -die,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  rin=run  ;  climin.  saS.  -le. 
vr.  runnel.}  A  small  stream,  watercourse,  or  gut- 
ter. 

rind  less,  adj.  [Eng.  rind;  -less.]  Having  no 
rind. 

rln-fb'r  zan  -d5  (i  as  ts),  adv.    [Hal.] 

Music:  The  same  as  CKESCENDO  (q.  v.). 

ring  (!],».  [A.S.  hring,  hrinc:  cogn.  with  Dutch 
ring;  Icel.  hringr;  Dan.  &  Sw.  ring;  O.  H.  (jerman 
Arinr;  «er.  ring;  Prov.  Ger.  fcrmfc,  Jtring;  Greek 
krikot,  kirkos;  Eng.  circus  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  A  circle,  or  a  circular  line,  or  anything  in  the 
form  of  a  circular  line  or  hoop  ;  as  — 

(a)  A  circle  or  hoop  of  gold,  or  other  material 
worn  on  the  finger,  or  in  the  ears,  or  other  parts  of 
the  body  as  an  ornament. 

(6)  A  noop  of  metal  used  as  a  means  of  attach- 
ment, of  the  nature  of  a  link,  as  in  the  ring-bolt, 
lap-ring,  the  ring  on  a  neck-yoke,  &c.  In  other 
cases,  as  a  means  of  assembling,  as  the  key-ring, 
split-ring.  Other  applications  are  obvious;  as,  a 
napkin-ri?ig,  &c. 

(2)  An  inclosed  area  or  space,  generally  of  a  cir- 
cular form  ;  as— 

(a)  An  area  in  which  sports  or  games  are  held. 

(6)  The  inclosed  space  within  which  pugilists 
fight. 

If)  The  inclosed  space  in  which  horses,  &c.,  are 
exhibited  or  exercised  in  a  cattle  show  or  market, 
or  at  an  auction. 

(<J)  The  space  set  apart  for  betting  on  a  race- 
course. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  A'  circle. 

"But  life  within  a  narrow  ring 
Of  giddy  joys  comprised." 

Coteper:  Bill  of  Mortality,  A.  D.  1792. 

(2)  A  group  of  persons  in  a  circle  ;  a  circle. 

"  Make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Ciesar." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caxar,  ill.  2. 
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(3)  A  circular  course. 
(4) 


A  combination  of  persons  for  personal  ends, 
as  for  controlling  the  market,  in  stocks,  or  any  par- 
ticular commodity,  or  for  political  purposes. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  :  Anything  more  or  less  like  a  ring. 

*[  Above  the  crest  of  the  pnbis  there  is  a  super- 
ficial or  abdominal  ring,  an  oblique  opening,  and 
an  internal  or  deep  abdominal  ring,  and  near  them 
a  crural  ring. 

2.  Arch.  :  The  list,  cincture,  or  annulet  round  a 
column. 

3.  Bot.:  One  of  the  annual  circular  layers  in  tim- 
ber. 

4.  Co/mm.  :  A  measure  of  staves  or  wood  prepared 
for  casks,  containing  four  shocks  or  240  pieces. 

5.  Geom.  :  The  area  or  space  between  two  concen- 
tric circles. 

6.  Naut.:  The  appendage  by  which  the  cable  is 
attached  to  the  anchor  by  means  of  the  shackle  on 
the  end    of   the  chain-cable,  called   the    anchor- 
shackle. 

7.  Surv.  :  An  instrument  formerly  used  for  taking 
the  sun's  altitude,  <Scc.,  consisting  of  a  ring,  usually 
of  brass,  suspended  by  a  swivel,  with  a  hole  on  one 
side,  through  which  a  solar  ray  entering  indicated 
the  altitude  upon  the  inner  graduated  concave  sur- 
face. 

8.  Ordn.:  A'circle  of  metal  of  which  there  are  five 
kinds,  viz.,  the  base-ring,  reinforce-riug,  trunnion- 
ring,  cornice-ring,  and  muzzle-ring,  but  these  terms 
do  not  apply  to  most  modern  ordnance. 

H  (1)  Fairy  rings  :  [FAIHY-RINGS.] 

(2)  Newton's  rings:  [NEWTON.  J 

(3)  Nobilis  rings  :  [NoBii.1.] 

(4)  Saturn's  rings:  [SATTTRN.] 

(5)  The  Prize  Ring  :  Prize-fignting  or  prize-fight- 
ers collectively. 

(  6)  The  ring: 

(a)  Betting  men  or  bookmakers  collectively. 

(6)  The  Prize  Ring  (q.  v.). 
ring-armor,  s.    Armor  of  ring-mail  (q.  v.). 
ring-barker,  «.    One  who  cuts  the  bark  of  a  tree 

in  a  ring,  so  as  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  tree. 

"  Their  skeleton  nakedness  due  to  the  ruthless  ax  of  the 
ring-barker."  —  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

ring-barking,  «.  The  act  or  practice  of  destroy- 
ing the  life  of  trees  by  cutting  the  bark  in  a  ring. 

ring-bird,  «.    The  reed-bunting  (q.  v.). 

Ting-bit,  s. 

Manege:  A  bit  having  a  ring  cheek,  whether 
loose  or  otherwise. 

rtng-blackbird,  t.    The  ring-ousel  (q.  v.). 

ring-bolt,  8. 

Naut.  :  A  ring  passing  throngh  an  eye  in  the  end 
of  a  bolt  which  is  secured  to  the  deck  or  side  of  a 
veesel  or  on  a  wharf.  It  is  used  for  attachment  of 


a  rope  or  tackle.  On  each  side  of  a  port  it  is  us 
for  hooking  the  train-tackles  by  which  the  gun 
maneuvered. 

ring-bone,  s. 

Farr.:  (See  extract.) 

"Ring-bone  is  a  hard  callous  substance  (trowing  in  the 
hollow  circle  of  the  little  pattern  of  a  horse,  just  above 
the  coronet;  it  sometimes  goes  quite  round  like  a  ring, 
and  thence  it  is  called  the  ring-bone." — Farrier's  Diction- 
ary. 

*ring-carrier,  s.  A  go-between,  so  called  from 
his  carrying  a  ring  as  a  token  of  his  mission. 

ring-chuck,  s.  A  hollow  chuck  whose  grasping 
end  is  capable  of  being  contracted  by  a  ring,  so  as 
to  hold  firmly  the  object  to  be  turned.  The  screw 
end  fits  the  mandrel  of  the  lathe-head. 

Ting-coupling,  s.    [THIMBLE-COUPUXG.] 

ring-course,  s. 

Arch.:  The  outer  course  of  stone  or  brick  in  an 
arch. 

Ting-dial,  s.  A  pocket  sun-dial  in  the  form  of  a 
ring. 

Ting-dog,  «.  An  implement  for  hauling  timber, 
consisting  of  two  dogs  connected  by  a  ring  through 
the  eyes.  [Doe,  a.] 

ring-dotterel,  s. 

Ornith. :  Algialitis  (in  older  classifications,  Char- 
adnus)  hiaticula.  It  is  much  smaller  than  the 
Dotterel  (q.  v.),  and  is  distinguished  by  its  black 
collar  and  its  brilliant,  gold-colored  eyes.  This 
bird  was  formerly  celebrated  in  folk-medicine.  To 
be  cured  of  the  jaundice  it  was  held  to  be  only- 
necessary  to  look  fixedly  at  the  bird's  eyes,  with  a 
.firm  faith  in  the  success  of  the  experiment. 

ring-dove, «.    [WOODPIGEON.] 

ring-dropper,  s.  One  who  practices  ring-drop- 
ping. 

"After  his  punishment,  he  was,  during  some  years,  lost 
in  the  crowd  of  pilferers,  ring-droppers,  and  sharpers 
who  infested  the  capital." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xriii. 

Ting-dropping,  s.  A  trick  practiced  upon  the 
unwary  by  sharpers,  who  pretend  to  find  a  ring,  or 
other  article  of  jewelry,  made  of  imitation  gold, 
which  they  sell  to  the  victim  as  gold. 

Ting-fence, ». 

1.  Lit. :  A  fence  inclosing  in  a  more  or  less  cir- 
cular line,    an   estate   or   considerable   extent  of 
country. 

2.  Fig.:  An  inclosing  line  or  limit, 
ring-finger,  s.   The  third  finger  of  the  left  hand, 

on  which  the  ring  is  placed  in  marriage. 

Ting-footed  gnat,  s. 

Entom.:  Culex  annulatus.  It  frequents  houses, 
and  its  bite  causes  greater  irritation  than  that  of 
the  House-gnat,  C.  ciliaris. 

ring-formations,  «.  pi. 

Astron.:  Certain  walled  or  ramparted  plains  on 
the  surf  ace  of  the  moon,  supposed  to  be  non-vol- 
canic, as  no  central  cone  is  discernible. 

ring-formed,  o.    Formed  like  a  ring ;  -circular. 

Ting-gauge,  *. 

1.  Road-making:  A  ring  two  and  a  half  inches 
wide  in  the  aperture,  used  for  determining  the  size 
of  broken  stone  under  the  Macadam  system  of  road- 
making. 

2.  Jewel. :  A  conical  piece  of  wood  or  a  tapering 
metallic  slip,  having  marked  upon  it  a  serins  of 
sizes  of  rings,  according  to  an  established  gauge,  or 
actual  parts  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

_  3.  Ordn. :  A  circular  steel  gauge  used  in  inspect- 
ing shot  and  shell.  They  are  made  of  two  sizes  for 
each  caliber,  the  larger  being  a  trifle  more  and 
the  smaller  a  trifle  less  in  diameter  than  the  true 
caliber  of  the  projectile.  All  shot  received  must 
pass  through  the  larger 
gauge,  but  are  rejected 
if  they  pass  through  the 
smaller. 

ring-head,  subst.  An 
instrument  used  for 
stretching  woolen  cloth. 

•ring-hedge,  su6sr.  A 
ring-fence  (q.  v.). 

Ting-lock, «.  A  puz- 
zle-lock; a  letter-lock 
(Q.v.). 

Ting-mall, ». 

Old  Arm. :  Defensive 
armor  composed  of 
small  rings  of  steel  sewn 
edgeways  upon  a  strong 
garment  of  leather  or  quilted  cloth.  It  differs  from 
chainmail,  in  that  the  rings  of  the  latter  are  inter- 
laced with  each  other,  and  strongly  fastened  with 
rivets.  It  was  worn  in  the  thirteenth  and  part  of 
the  fourteenth  centuries. 


ring-tailed 

Ting-man, «. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  connected  with  the  betting  or  prize  ring ;  a 
betting  or  sporting  man. 

2.  The  third  finger  of  the  left  hand;  the  ring-finger. 
"On  the  foremost  linger  and  the   ring-man." — Asaham- 

Toxupkitus,  p.  187. 

II.  Technically: 

Print.:  A  workman  who  corrects  all  errors  in  a 
proof-sheet  for  which  the  compositor  is  not  respon- 
sible. 

ring-master,  8.  One  who  has  charge  of  the  per- 
formances in  a  circus-ring. 

"  The  white  thong  in  the  ring-master' a  strong  and  mer- 
ciless hand."— Graphic,  June  6,  1885,  p.  569. 

ring-micrometer,  s. 

Optics:  A  metallic  ring  fixed  in  the  field  of  a  tele- 
scope, and  used  to  determine  differences  of  decli- 
nation between  stars  from  the  differences  of  time 
occupied  by  them  in  traversing  different  chords, 
either  of  the  inner  or  outer  periphery  of  the  ring ;  a 
circular  micrometer. 

ring-money,  s. 

Numismatics:  Money  formed  like  a  ring.    It  was 


the  time  of  his  invasion,  but  there  are  two  other 
readings  of  the  passage.  Ring-money  existed  in 
Sweden  and  Norway  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century, 
and  is  still  current  in  parts  of  Africa. 

Ting-necked  pheasant,  .-. 

Ornith.:  Phasiunus  torquatus,  from  China.  Its 
plumage  is  extremely  brilliant,  with  a  distinct  white 
collar.  It  breeds  freely  in  captivity. 

Ting-net,  s.  A  net  used  by  entomologists  for 
catching  butterflies.  It  consists  of  a  ring  of  cane 
or  metal,  about  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  fixed  on 
the  end  of  a  walking  stick,  and  bearing  a  net  of 
leno,  or  book  muslin,  the  length  of  the  arm.  The 
net  must  not  end  in  a  point,  or  the  butterflies  would 
get  jammed  into  it  and  injure  the  feathery  scales  of 
their  wings. 

Ting-ousel,  ring-ouzel,  s.    [OUSEL,  s.,  *T.] 

ring-plover,  subpf.  Any  of  the  small  American 
plovers  having  a  dark  ring  round  the  neck. 

ring-rope,  8. 

Naut. :  A  rope  secured  to  a  ring-bolt  in  the  deck 
to  secure  the  cable  or  a  purchase,  or  to  check  the 
cable  in  veering. 

Ting- sail,  8. 

Naut.:  A  small,  light 
sail  sot  on  a  mast  on  the 
tafrail. 

Ting-saw,  subst.  A  saw 
having  an  annular  web. 

Ting-shaped,  a.  Hav- 
ing the  shape  of  a  ring; 
annular. 

Ting-stand,  8.  A  small 
stand  having  projecting 

gins  on  which    to   place 
nger-rings. 
ring-stopper,  s. 


Ring-sail. 


Ring-mail. 


Naut. :  A  long  piece  of  rope  secured  to  an  after 
ring-bolt,  and  the  loop  embracing  the  cable  through 
the  next,  while  others  in  succession  nip  the  cable 
home  to  each  ring-bolt  in  succession.  It  is  a  pre- 
caution in  veering  cable  in  bad  weather. 

ring-streaked,  Ting-straked,  a.  Having  cir- 
cular streaks  or  lines  on  the  body. 

"Tie  removed  the  he-goats  that  were  ring-streaked  and 
spotted,  and  all  the  she-goats  that  were  speckled." — 
Genesis  zxx.  35. 

Ting-tail,  8. 

1.  Naut. :  An  additional  sail  set  abaft  the  spanker 
or  driver,  to  extend  its  area  in  light  winds. 

2.  Ornithology: 

(1)  A  ring-tailed  eagle  (q.  v.). 

"Many  other  authors  mention  the  eagle  and  ring-tail* 
in  such  terms  as  to  leave  the  identity  of  the  bird  almost 
unquestionable."—  Eng.  Cyclop.  (A"a(.  Hist.~),  ii.  710. 

(2)  The  female  of  the  hen-harrier  (Circus  cya- 
neus).    So  called  from  a  tust-colored  ring  formed 
by  the  tips  of  the  tail-feathers. 

Ring-tail  boom : 

Naut. :  A  spar  to  rig  out  on  the  spanker-boom  to 
set  the  ring-tail. 

Ting-tailed,  «.  Haying  the  tail  marked  with  a 
series  of  rings  or  ring-like  markings. 

Ring-tailed  cat: 

Zool.:  The  name  given  by  the  miners  to  Bassaris 
astuta,  one  of  the  Procyonidte,  occurring  in  Cali- 
fornia, Texas,  and  the  higher  regions  of  Mexico.  It 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whSt,     fall,     father;     wS,    wSt,     here,     camel,    her,    th6re;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     whd,     son;     mate,     ctib,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Sfrian.     se,    ca  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


ring-thrush 

isabont  a  yard  long,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  one- 
third.  The  for  is  brown,  and  the  tail  beautifully 
ringed.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and  makes  an  excellent 
mouser,  whence  its  misleading  popular  name. 
•Called  also  C'acomixle. 

King-tailed  eagle : 

Ornith.:  An  immature  golden  eagle  (of  from  one 
to  two  years). 

King-tailed  lemur: 

ZoGL;  Lemur  catta.    [MACACO.] 

Ring-tailed  roarer  or  snorter :  A  western  expres- 
sion applied  to  a  noisy,  pugnacious  man  ;  a  bully ;  a 
bad  man.  ( U.  S.  Colloq.) 

ring-thrush,  s.    [RING-OUSEL.] 

"ring-time,  s.    Time  for  marrying. 

"In  the  spring-time,  the  only  pretty  ring-time," 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,v.  3. 

ring-tumbler,  *. 

Locksmith. :  An  annular  shaped  tumbler  in  a  lock, 
ring-vortex,  s.     A  number  of   smaller  circles 
placed  side  by  side  to  form  a  larger  one. 

ring- wall,  s. 

Metall.:  The  inner  lining  of  a  furnace, 
ring  (2), s.    [RING  (2),  v.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  sound  of  a  bell  or  other  sonorous  body, 
particularly  the  sound  of  metals. 

"  In  vain,  with  cymbals'  ring, 
They  call  the  grisly  king." 

Mi  Hon.-  The  nativity. 

2.  A  chime  or  Bet  of  bells  harmonically  tuned. 

"  Ho  meant  to  hang  as  great  and  tunable  a  ring  of  bells 
as  any  in  the  world.  — Fuller; 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Any  loud  sound ;  the  sound  of  numerous  voices ; 
a  sound  continued,  repeated,  or  reverberated. 

2.  Particular  character   when    uttered;    hence, 
characteristic  sound. 

rlftg(l),v.  *.  &i.    [RING  (!),«.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  encircle;  to  surround  with,  or  as  with  a 
ring.     (Shakes™. ;  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  /.,  iv.  4.) 

2.  To  fit  with  a  ring,  as  the  finger,  or  the  snout  of 
swine. 

''Ring  these  fingers  with  thy  household  worms." 

Shakesp..-  King  John,  iii.  4. 

•f3.  To  wed  by  a  marriage  ring. 

"Born  of  a  true  man  and  a  ringed  wife." — Tennyson. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hort . :  To  cut  out  a  ring  of  bark  from,  so  as  to 
obstruct  the  sap. 

2.  Manage:  To  exercise,  as  a  horse,  by  causing  to 
run  round  in  a  ring  while  being  held  by  a  long  rein ; 
to  lunge. 

"A  fine  horse  they  were  ringing,"— Miss  Edgeworth; 
Helen,  ch.  vi. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  form  a  circle ;  to  circle,  to  clus- 
ter :  to  rise  spirally  in  the  air,  as  a  falcon.  (Spenser : 
F.  <?.,vi.    Introd.) 

IT  To  ring  a  quoit:  To  pitch  it  so  as  it  will  en- 
circle the  pin. 

ring  (2) ,  *rvng  (pa.  t.  rang,  *rong,  pa.  par.  rung} , 
v.  t.&i.  [A.  S.  hringan=to  clash,  to  ring;  cognate 
with  Dutch  ringen;  Icel.  hringia;  Ban.  ringe;  Sw. 
ringa—to  ring ;  Icel.  hrang=a  din ;  Lat.  clangor.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  sound,  as  a  sonorous  metallic  body, 
by  striking,  or  causing  to  be  struck  by  some  body. 

2.  To  produce  by  ringing,  as  a  sound  or  peal. 

3.  To  attend  on,  celebrate,  proclaim,  or  usher  in 
by  ringing. 

"No  mournful  bell  shall  ring  her  funeral." 

Shakesp. .-  Titus  Andronicua,  v.  3. 

*4.  To  cause  to  sound  loudly. 

"  Sing  a  hunter's  peal." 

Shakesp..  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  2. 
5.  To  utter  sonorously ;  to  repeat  loudly,  often,  or 
earnestly ;   to  proclaim,  to  celebrate ;  as,  to  ring 
one's  praises. 

B.  Intransitive : 

.1.  To  sound,  as  a  bell  or  other  sonorous  body.par- 
ticularly  a  metallic  body  when  struck. 

"  On  the  beech's  pride,  and  the  oak's  brown  side, 
Lord  Richard's  ax  is  ringing." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  13. 

2.  To  practice  the  art  of  making  music  with  bells 
tuned  harmonically. 

"Signs  for  communication  may  be  contrived  at  pleas- 
ure :  four  bells  admit  twenty-four  changes  in  ringing." — 
Holder. 

3.  To  have  a  sensation  of  sound  continued ;  to 
continue  sounding ;  to  tingle;  as,  My  ears  ring  with 
the  noise. 
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4.  To  sound,  to  resound. 

"Our  fields  rejoice,  our  mountains  ring." 

Wordsworth:  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle. 

5.  To  bo  Ulled,  as  with  report,  fame,  or  talk  ;  as, 
The  world  rings  with  his  praises. 

6.  To  bo  famous  or  celebrated  ;  to  resound. 

"  Fairfax,  whose  name  in  arms  through  Europe  rings." 

Milton:  Sonnet  15. 
II  1.  To  ring  change*  upon: 

(1)  Lit. :  To  produce  alternated  or  varied  peals 
on. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  use  variously,  or  in  various  senses. 
"The  whole  seems  to  amount  to  a  little  more  than  the 

Tinging  f>f  changes  upon  the  word  necessity."  —  Waterland: 
Works,  iv.  429. 

2.  To  ring  down :  To  conclude ;  to  end  at  once ; 
from  the  theatrical  custom  of  ringing  a  bell  to  give 
notice  for  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 

3.  To  ring   the   bells   backward:   To  sound   the 
chimes  in  the  reverse  order.    (It  was  done  as  a 
signal  of  alarm,  danger,  or  fire.) 

4.  To  rimj  the  changes:  [CHANGE,  s.  IT.] 
ringed,  a.    [Eng.  ring  (1) ,  s. ;  -ed.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Surrounded  with,  or  as  with  a  ring  or  rings; 
encircled. 

2.  Covered  with,  or  as  with  rings. 

"The  surface  of  the  water  was  ringed  all  over." — Field, 
Oct.  17,  1886. 

II.  Bot.:  Annulated  (q.  v.). 
•ringed-animals, «.  pi. 
ZoOl. :  The  Annulosa  (q.  v.). 
ringed-carpet,  *. 

Entom.:  A  European  geometer-moth,  Boarmia 
cinctaria. 

ringed-plover, s.    [RINO-DOTTEBEL.] 

ringed- seal,  s. 

Zoology:  Phoca  hispida  (or  fcetida),  the  genus 
Pagomys  of  Gray.  Called  also  Foatid  Seal,  and 
Fjord  Seal. 

ringed-snake,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Thecommon  European  snake,  Tropidonotus 
natrix  (formerly  Natrix  torquata). 

ringed-worms,  B.  pi. 
ZoOl.:  The  annelida  (q.  v.). 

ring  ent,  a.  [Lat.  ringens,  pr.  par.  of  ringor=tf> 
gape.] 

•1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Gaping ;  open  wide. 

"A  monstrous  crocodile,  with  ringent  lips  of  leather." 
— Blackinore:  Clara  ranghan,  ch.  Ixzzi. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  (Of  an  irregular  monopetalous  corolla) :  Prop- 
erly, having  the  two  lips  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  wide  regular  orifice  gaping,  as  in  Lamium. 
It  is  distinguished  from  Personate  or  Masked  in 
which  the  two  lips  are  pressed  together. 

(2)  More  loosely,  the  same  as  PERSONATE. 
ring  -Sr,  s.    [Eng.  ring  (2),  v. ;  -«r.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  rings,  especially  one  who 
rings  chimes  on  bells. 

"A  bell  without  a  ringer." — Beaumont:  A  Sonnet. 

2.  Mining:  A  crow-bar. 

ring  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [RING  (2) ,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Having  or  giving  out  the  sound  of  a 
bell;  resonant,  sonorous,  resounding;  as,  a  ringing 
voice,  a  ringing  cheer. 

0.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  causing  to  sound,  as  a  sonorous 
metallic  body ;  the  act  or  art  of  making  music  with 
bells. 

"The  ringing  of  n  medal  ...  is  a  very  common 
experiment." — Addtson.-  On  Medals,  dial.  iii. 

2.  A  ringing  sound ;  the  sound  as  of  bells  ringing; 
as,  a  ringing  in  the  ear. 

Tlfig'-Iftg-iy,  adv.  [English  ringing;  -ly.]  In  a 
ringing,  sonorous,  or  resounding  ma'nner;  with  a 
ring. 

"Glove  on  ground  that  answers  ringingly 
The  challenge  of  the  false  knight." 

lirowning;  Ring  and  Book,  x.  1,157. 

*rlfi'-gle,  v.  t.  [Eng.  ring  (1),  v. ;  suff.  -le.~\  To 
ring,  as  hogs. 

"Spare  not  to  ringle  both  great  and  the  rest." 

Tusser    Husbandrie,  p.  41. 

*rlftg  -lead,  rerfc  transitive.  [Formed  front  ring- 
leader (q.  v.)J  To  act  as  ringleader  to. 

ring  -lead-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  ring  (1),  s.,  and  leader.'] 

*1.  One  who  leads  a  ring,  as  of  dancers,  &c. 

"It  maybe  reasonable  to  allow  St.  Peter  a  primacy  of 
order,  such  a  one  as  the  ringleader  hath  in  a  dance."— 
Barrow:  Pope's  Supremacy,  vii.  70. 
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2.  The  leader  of  a  faction,  or  any  association  ot 
men  engaged  in  any  illegal  enterprise,  as  rioters, 
mutineers,  or  the  like. 

ring  -let,  s.    [Eng.  ring  (1),  s. ;  dimin.  suff.  -Jet.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  little  ring. 

"Who  first  Ulysses'  wonderous  bow  shall  bend. 
And  through  twelve  ringlets  the  fleet  arrow  send." 
Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xxi.  76. 

2.  A  little  circle ;  a  fairy  ring. 

"  When  fairies  in  their  ringlets  there 
Do  dance  their  nightly  rounds." 

Ural/ton:  Quest  ofCuntliia. 

3.  A  curl,  particularly  of  hair. 

"Such  wavy  ringlets  o'er  his  shoulders  flow." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  iv.  202. 

II.  Entom.:  Hipparchia  hyperanthus,  a  Euro- 
pean satyr,  with  sooty-brown  wings,  having  black 
spots  with  white  centers.  Larva  feeds  on  various 

S  asses.    The  perfect  insect  appears  in  July.    The 
arsh-ringlet  is    Caenonympha   davus,  Rothlieb's 
Marsh-ringlet    is    the    variety  rothliebii,  and    the 
Small  Ringlet,  Erebia  epiphron;  all  three  are  rivu- 
let moths.     (Newman.) 

ring -let-8d,  adj.    [Eng.  ringlet;  -ed.]    Adorned 
with  ringlets ;  wearing  ringlets ;  worn  in  ringlets, 
ring   w6rm,  s.    [Eng.  ring  (1),  s.,  and  worm.] 

1.  Pathol.:  Tinea  tonsurans,  an  affection  of  the 
hair,  scalp,  chin,  or  neck,  usually  circular,  caused 
by  a  white  parasitic  fungus,  Achorion  lebertii  (Tri- 
chophyton  tontwrans1).    Ringworm  of  the  beard  is 
known  as  Tinea  sycosis,  and  of  the  body  as  circina- 
tus.    The  removal  of  the  hair,  and  the  application 
of  sulphurous    acid   and  glycerine  or  iodine  are 
among  the  most  effective  remedies.    [HONE^COMB- 
EINGWORM,  PLICA.] 

2.  ZoOl.:  The  genus  lulus.    (Swainson.) 
ringworm-shrub,  s. 

Bot. :  Cassia  alata. 

rink,  s.  [A  variation  of  ring  (1),  s. ;  cf.  prize- 
ring.] 

1.  That  portion  of  a  sheet  of  ice,  generally  from 
thirty  to  forty  yards  in  length,  and  eight  or  nine 
feet  in  breadth,  on  which  toe  game  of  curling  is 
played. 

"Up  the  rink  like  Jehu  roar." 

Burns:  Tarn  Samson's  Elegy. 

2.  A  sheet  of  artificially  prepared  ice  for  skating 
on ;  a  smooth  floor  of  asphalt  or  other  material,  on 
which  to  skate  with  roller-skates. 

"Nor  is  it  less  strange  that  so  few  ice  rinks  are  found 
in  England."— field,  March  13,  1886. 

rink,  v.  i.  [RlNK,  s.]  To  skate  on  a  rink,  espe- 
cially on  one  of  asphalt,  with  roller-skates. 

"  The  ice  skater  did  not  find  in  rinhing  the  same  charm 
he  experienced  on  the  ice." — Field,  March  13,  1886. 

rink  -Sr,  s.  [Eng.  rink,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  skates 
on  a  rink. 

rink  -He,  s.    [After  Dr.  Rink ;  suffix  -ite  (Min.).} 

Min.:  A  monoclinic  mineral  occurring  in  crystals 
with  various  others  at  Kangerdluarsuk,  West 
Greenland.  Hardness,  5;  specific  gravity,  3'46; 
color,  yellowish-brown ;  transparent  in  thin  splin- 
ters ;  luster,  vitreous,  greasy  on  fracture  surfaces. 
The  mean  of  five  analyses  gave :  Fluorine.  5'82  • 
silica,  29-08;  titanic  acid,  13'38;  protoxides  of 
cerium,  lanthanum,  didymium,  21*25;  yttria,  0'92; 
protoxide  of  iron,  0'44;  lime,  23-26;  soda,  8'98= 

niv 
103-11.  Lorenzen  suggests  the  formula  2R  ROs+NaFl 
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in  which  R=Co,  La,  Di,  Y,  Fo,  Ca,  and  R=Si,  Ti. 

rinse,  *reinse,  *rence,  *rense,  Tynse,  v.  t.  [O. 
Fr.  rinser,  reinser  (Fr.  rincer),  from  Icel.  hreinsa— 
to  make  clean,  to  cleanse,  from  Arema=clean, 

gure ;  cf.  Dan.  rense  =  to  purify,  from  reea=clean  ; 
w.  rensa,  fromren=clean  ;  Ger. rein;  Qoth.hrains 
=  pure,  clean.]  To  wash  lightly;  to  cleanse  with  a 
second  application  of  clean  water  after  washing; 
especially  to  cleanse  the  inner  surface  of  by  the 
introduction  of  water  or  other  liquid.  (Said  of 
hollow  vessels. ) 

"  The  neighboring  milkmaids  occasionally  rinsed  out 
their  cans  at  the  very  spot." — Field,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

rinse,  s.    [RINSE,  v.]    The  act  of  rinsing. 

rlns -er,  s.  [Eng.  rim(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  rinses. 

rIn'-thSre-6ut,  s.  &  a.  [Scotch  rin=run;  Eng. 
there,  and  out.] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  who  runs  out  of  doors ;  a  gad- 
about ;  a  vagabond. 

"  The  ne'er  be  in  me,  sir,  if  I  think  you're  safe  amang 
thae  Highland  rinthereouts."—  Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  Iviii. 

B.  As  adj.:  Wandering  without  a  home ;  vagrant, 
vagabond. 

r!'-6-lite,  s.    [After  Del  Rio,  and  Greek  lithos=a 
a  stone.] 
Min.:  The  same  as  ONOFEITE  (q.  v.). 


boll,    bdy;     ptfut,    Jdwl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     aa;     expect,     Xenophon,     ejist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shin;      -lion,      -gion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    *«.  =  bel,     del. 
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rl  -6-nlte,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  prob.  after 
Del  Rio;  n  connect.,  and  suff.  -iff  (.Vire.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  totrahedrito  (q.v.),  cpntain- 
ing  13  per  cent,  of  bismuth,  for  which  metal  it  is 
•worked  at  Cremenz,  Eiuflschthal,  Wallis,  Switzer- 
land. 

ri  6t,  *ri-Ote,  s.  [O.  Fr.  rlnte,  a  word  of  doubt- 
ful origin;  riofer=to  make  a  disturbance,  to  chide ; 
Prov.  rt'o(a=dispute,  strife;  Ital.  /-io«u=(iuarrel, 
dispute,  riot.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Wanton  and  unrestrained  conduct ;  uproar,  tu- 
mult. 

2.  Beveling;  wild,  extravagant,  and  loose  feast- 
ing or  festivity ;  excess,  revelry. 

"  Bat,  in  my  absence,  riot  nils  the  place." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  XV.  555. 

II.  Law:  A  tumultuous  disturbance  of  the  peace 
by  three  or  more  persons  unlawfully  assembling 
together  of  their  own  authority  in  order  tous.-i.-t 
each  other  against  any  one  who  shall  oppose  them 
in  the  execution  of  a  private  purpose,  and  after- 
ward executing  the  same  in  a  violent  and  turbulent 
manner  to  the  terror  of  the  people,  whether  the  act 
intended  wore  of  itself  lawful  or  unlawful. 

"A  riot  is  where  three  or  more  actually  do  an  unlawful 
act  of  violence,  tnther  wit  )i  or  without  a  common  cause  or 
quarrel;  as  if  they  beat  a  man,  or  hunt  and  kill  game  in 
another's  park,  chase,  warren,  orliberty;  or  do  any  other 
unlawful  act  with  force  and  violence:  oreven  do  a  lawful 
act,  a.  removing  a  nuisance  in  a  violent  and  tumultuous 
manner." — Blackstone:  Comntent.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  2. 

IT  To  run  riot  : 

1.  To  act  or  move  wildly  without  control  or  re- 
straint. 

"Running  riot  with  fancy  and  imagination."—  Water- 
land:  Works,  i.  210. 

2.  To  grow  luxuriantly,  or  in  rank  abundance. 

"  Overhead  the  wandering  ivy  and  vine, 
This  way  and  that,  in  many  a  large  festoon, 
Kan  riot."  Tennyson:  tEtwne,  99. 

Riot  Act,  s. 

Law:  An  Act  passed  by  the  British  Parliament  in 
1715,  by  which  it  is  provided  that  if  any  persons,  to 
the  number  of  twelve  or  more,  being  unlawfully, 
riotously,  or  tumultuously  assembled  together,  to 
the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  shallcontinue 
so  assembled  for  the  space  of  an  hour  after  a  magis- 
trate has  commanded  them  by  proclamation  to 
disperse,  they  shall  be  guilty  of  felony.  In  the 
United  States  each  state  has  its  own  Riot  Act.  It 
is  usual,  in  a  time  of  riot,  for  the  peace  officer  to 
command  the  peace  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
the  state,  and  sometimes  to  read  the  Riot  Act  to  the 
rioters  in  order  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  desist  from  unlawful  demonstrations  oefore  an 
order  is  given  to  military  or  civic  force  to  fire  upon 
them. 

TT  To  Read  the  Riot  Act: 

1.  Lit.&Law:  To  read  the  proclamation  ordering 
rioters  to  disperse  and  cease  unlawful  acts,  or  the 
statute  against  riots,  before  giving  order   to  the 
military  orpolice  to  fire  on  a  riotous  assembly. 

2.  Fig. :  To  give  warning  before  proceeding  to 
extreme  measures. 

riot-gun, «.  A  repeating  shotgun,  intended  for 
use  in  suppressing  riots. 

"The  riot-gun,  with  which  United  States  Marshal 
Arnold  has  armed  hia  posae  of  200  deputies  in  Chicago  is 
really  a  cross  between  the  galling  gun  and  the  French 
mitrailleuse.  It  may  be  defined  as  a  repeating  shotgun, 
but  is  the  most  powerful  hand  arm  everloaded  with  pow- 
der and  shot.  The  weapon  is  of  larger  bore  than  the 
average  army  rifle,  but  weighs  less.  Its  magazine  has 
room  for  six  twelve-caliber  cartridges.  Each  cartridge 
contains  three  and  a  half  drams  of  powder  and  twelve 
buckshot.  Between  the  shot  and  the  powder  are  two  one- 
eighth-inch  compressed  paper  wads.  The  shell  of  the 
cartridge  is  of  paper,  backed  by  a  rim  of  brass.  Its  out- 
ward appearance  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  ordinary 
shotgun  shell,  bnt  its  surface  is  thicker  and  much 


yards'  distance.  The  magazine  may  be  reloaded  easily 
within  half  a  minute.  It  is  calculated  that  with  the  shot 
of  each  cartridgescattering  as  it  is  discharged,  the  gun, 
ia  the  hands  ofa  fairly  accurate  shot,  is  capable  of  dis- 
Hbliiiff  150  men  to  the  minute."— .Yew  York  World,  July  G, 
1894. 

rl  -6t,  v.  i.  &  t.  [French  rioter,  from  rio*e=riot 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  raise  a  riot,  tumult,  or  sedition;    to  act 
riotously. 

2.  To  revel ;  to  go  to  excess  in  feasting,  drinking, 
or  other  dissipation ;  to  act  in  a  wanton  and  unre- 
strained manner. 

"  The  soldiers  sang  and  rioted  on  the  moor  amidst  the 
corpses." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

3.  To  be  highly  excited. 

"  No  pulse  that  riots,  and  no  blood  that  glows." 

Pope:  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  252. 
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tB.  Transit  Ivv:  To  pass  or  spend  in  rioting;  to 
destroy  or  put  an  end  to  by  riotous  living.  (Tenny- 
son: Ayttii''i-'.->  Field,  391.) 

ri  -6t  er,  *ri-ot-our,  *ry  ot-tour,  «?  [English 

riot;  -er.} 

1.  Ord.  L(tn;t. :  One  who  riots;  one  who  revels  or 
goes  to  excess  in  feasting  or  riotous  living. 

2.  Laic;  One  who  is  guilty  of  assembling  with 
others  to  do  an  act  in  an  unruly  and  turbulent  man- 
ner, and  who  refuses  to  retire  on  being  ordered  m 
do  so  by  a  magistrate.    [Riox  ACT.] 

"The same  day  (June  6,  1780),  attempts  were  made  by 
the  rioters  on  the  Bank  and  1'ay-office."  —  Bclsham:  Hint. 
Great  Britain,  vol.  vii. 

iT-ftl-Ing,  s.  [RlOT,  t'.]  Riotous,  dissipated,  or 
loose  conduct  or  living ;  dissipation. 

"IJet  us  walk  honestly  as  in  the  day;  not  in  rioting  And 
drunkenness."— Humans,  xiii.  13. 

*rl  -ot-I§e,  *rl  ~6t-ize,  *.  [Eng.  riot,  s. ;  -tee.] 
Rioting,  riotous  conduct,  riotry, 

"The  image  of  superfluous  rintizv." 

Xpniser:  F.  <J.,  III.  i.  33. 

rl-ot-oiis,  *rf"0t-touse,  adj.  [O.  Fr.  rioteux, 
from  rto£e=riot  (q.  v.)  ;  Ital.  riottoso.\ 

1.  Indulging  in  riot  or  revelry;  accompanied  or 
characterized  by  rioting  or  wanton  conduct ;  wan- 
ton, licentious,  dissipated. 

"Wasted  his  substance  with  riotous  living."—  Luke 
xv.  13. 

2.  Tumultuous;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  riot 
or  tumultuous  and  unlawful  assembly;  seditious; 
as,  a  riotous  assembly. 

3.  Acting  riotously ;  tumultuous,  turbulent,  sedi* 
-  tious. 

"Slew  a  riotous  gentleman." 

Shakes],.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  1. 

riotous-assembling,  s. 

Law:  The  unlawful  assembly  of  persons  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  peace.  If  such  persons  do  not 
disperse  afterproclamation  by  an  officer  of  the  law 
[RlOT  ACT],  tney  are  accounted  guilty  of  felony. 
A  riotous  assembling  differs  from  a  riot  only  in  the 
number  of  persons  assembled  together. 

rl  -ot-OUS-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  riotous;  -ly.~\ 

1.  In  a  riotous,  wanton,  licentious,  or  dissipated 
manner. 

2.  In  a  riotous  or  tumultuous  manner;  in  manner 
of  a  riotous  assembling;  tumultuously,  seditiously. 

ri  -ot-ous-nSss.  *ri-ot-ous-nesse,  s.  [English 
riotous;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  riot- 
ous. 

"Their  riotousness  is  condemned  by  your  temperate 
fare."— Udall:  I  Peter  iv. 

rl'~ot-ry\  *rl-0t-er-ie,  s.  [Eng.rior;  -ry.]  Riot, 
riotous  conduct,  rioting. 

"Your  electioneering  riotry." — WcUpole:  Letters,  iv.  221. 

rip  (i),  *rype,  *rlpe,  *ryppe,  v.  /.  [Norw.  ripa 
=  to  scratch,  to  score;  cf.Sw. dial. ripo=to scratch, 
to  pluck  asunder;  Sw.  repa—to  scratch,  to  ripple 
flax;  repa  up  =  to  rip  up;  r«>a=a  scratch;  Dan. 
oprippe=to  rip  up;  Icel.  ri/a=to  rive,  to  tear; 
rlfa  ap(r=to  rip  up.  Thus  the  word  id  no  more 
than  a  variant  of  rive  (q.  v.).  (Skeat.)] 

1.  Literally : 

*1.  To  search  out,  to  examine  thoroughly. 
'"Rypande  the  reynes  and  hert." 

O.  Eny.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  592. 

2.  To  separate  by  tearing  or  cutting  the  parts ;  to 
tear  or  cut  open  or  off ;  to  rend,  to  split. 

"  Sails  rlpp'd,  seams  op'ning1  wide,  and  compass  lost." 
Cowper:  -My  Mother  s  Picture. 

3.  To  take  out  or  away  by  cutting  or  tearing. 

'*  Macduff  was  from  his  mother's  womb 
Untimely  r/pp'd."  Shakeap.:   Macbeth,  v.  7. 

4.  To  undo  the  seams  of  by  cutting  the  stitches 
without  slitting  the  fabric. 

*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  open  for    examination  or  disclosure;    to 
search  to  the  bottom,  to  bring  to  light,  to  rake  up. 
(Followed  by  up.) 

"I  don't  like  ripping  up  old  stories." 

Byron:    Vision  of  Judgment,  Ixx. 

2.  To  act  in  a  violent  or  unreasonable  manner ;  to 
rant  or  rave.    ( U.  S.  Colloq.) 

"Then  the  old  man  began  to  rip  and  rear  and  swear 
like  all  possessed."—  Oeo.  W.  Peck;  Peck's  Bad  Boy. 

3.  To  go  or  proceed  in  a  rapid  manner  or  at  a  fast 
pace;  as.  Let  her  rip— i.  e.,  let  her  go.    (U.S.  Col' 
loquial.) 

rip-saw,  s.    A  ripping-saw  (q.  v.). 

H  To  rip  out:  To  utter  with  vehemence ;  as,  to  rip 
out  an  oath. 

*rlp  (2)*rippe,v.  t.    [A.  S.  rypan;  Goth,  raup- 
jan;  O.  H.  Ger.  row/an.]    To  rob,  to  pillage. 
"To  rippen  hem  and  nefen."—  Ormulum,  10,212. 
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rip  (1),  *ripp  (1),  s.  [Rip  (l),  t,.]  A  rent  made 
by  ripping;  a  tear,  a  rent. 

"The  curlew  being  quite  dead,  with  a  great  rip  down 
its  back."— Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

rip  (2),s.  [Icel.  hrip.']  A  wicker  basket  to  carry 
fish  in. 

*rlp  i" 31,  ripp  (2),  s.  [A.  S.  rip.  rtjp,  from  ripan. 
rtfpon=to  reap  (q.  v.).]  A  handful  of  unthreshed 
grain.  (Scotch.} 

"Hae,  there's  ;i  r//;/i  to  thy  auld  baggie." 

Burns;  To  the  Auld  Mare  Mayyie. 

rip  U),  s.  [Of.  Dut.  rap  =  scab;  Dan.  rips  raps— 
riffraff.] 

1.  A  term  of  contempt;  a  base,  low,  mean,  or 
worthless  person  ;  a  contemptible  creature. 

2.  An  animal  of  no  value,  as  a  worn-out  horse; 
anything  of  no  value. 

"  Lilliputian  peers 
With  wasted  carcasses  their  rips  bestride." 

Pursuit  of  Fashion. 
rl-par  -I-an,  a.  <fc  s.    [Lat.  ripa  =  a  bank.] 

A.  ,4s  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  banks  of  a  river. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  dwells  on  the  banks  of  a 
river. 

"  Annoyances  to  riparians  and  danger  to  small  craft  on 
the  river."—  Field,  July  24,  1886. 

riparian- nations,  s.  pi.  Nations  owning  oppo- 
site banks,  or  different  parts  of  the  banks  of  the 
same  river.  ( Wharton.) 

riparian-proprietors,  s.  pi.  Proprietors  own- 
ing lands  bounded  by  a  river  or  water-course. 

riparian-rights,  s.  pi.  Such  as  are  peculiar  to- 
riparian  proprietors. 

rl-par  -I-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  riparius=that  frequents 
the  banks  of  rivers.] 

Bot. :  Growing  by  water. 

ripe,  *rype,  o.  [A.  S.  ripe,  prop.=fit  for  reaping, 
from  rlpan=to  reap;  cogn.  with  Dut.  r#P  =  ripe; 
rijpen  =  to  ripen:  Ger.  reif  (O.  H.  Ger.  ryf)»npe, 
reifen~to  ripen.] 

1.  Ready  for  reaping  or  gathering;  matured  suf- 
ficiently for  use:  mature;  come  to  perfection  in 
growth.    (Said  or  things  grown  and  used  for  food.) 

"Preye  ye  Lord  of  the  ripe  corn  that  he  sende  werk. 
men  into  his  ripe  corn." — Wycliffe:  Xatthewix. 

2.  Advanced  or  brought  to  the  state  of  being  tit- 
tor  use ;  matured  ;  as,  ripe  cheese,  ripe  wine. 

3.  Resembling  ripe  fruit  in  ruddiness,  plumpness, 
or  the  like. 

4.  Mature. 

5.  Fully  developed;  maturated,  suppurated;  as, 
a  ripe  humor.    - 

6.  Complete,  finished,  consummate;   as,  a  ripe- 
scholar. 

7.  Ready  for  action  or  effect;  mature. 

"The  question  had  long  been  ripe  for  settlement." — 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 

*8.  Fully  qualified  by  gradual  progress  and  im- 
provement. 

"At  thirteen  years  he  was  ripe  for  the  university."— 
Fell. 

*rlpe,  s.    [Lat,  ripa.]    A  bank. 
"The  right  ripe  of  the  river  that  there  comet h  downe." 
—Leland:  Itinerary,  iv,  110. 

*rlpe  (l),  rype  (1),  v.  /.  &  t.    [RIPE,  a.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  become  ripe ;  to  mature,  to  ripen- 
"And  so,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripf  and  ripe." 

MdArmp.;  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

B.  Tratis. :  To  make  ripe;  to  ripen. 

"  No  sun  to.r/pe  the  bloom." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii. 

*r"ipe  (2),  *ryp-J  (2).  v.  t.  [A.  S.  rtfpan.]  To  rob, 
to  pillage. 

ripe  <3\  *rype  (3),  v.  t.  [Rip  (1),  v.]  To  ran- 
sack, to  search. 

"  But  we  must  ;•//"'  his  pouches  a  bit,  and  see  if  the  tale 
be  true  or  no."— .Scoff:  Guy  Xannering.  (Introd.) 

ripe'-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  ripe,  a. ;  -Zj/.]  In  a  ripe- 
manner  ;  maturely ;  at  the  fit  time. 

"It  fits  OB,  therefore,  ripely." 

Shakesp..-  Cymbclint,  Hi.  5. 
Tip  -$n,  v.  f.  &  /.    [A.  S.  ripian.]    [RtPE,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  become  or  grow  ripe ;  to  be  matured, 
as  grain  or  fruit. 

II.  Fig. :  To  become  ripe  or  mature ;  to  approach 
or  come  to  perfection  or  maturity;  as,  a  scheme 
ripens  for  execution. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit.:  To  make  ripe,  as  grain  or  fruit;  to  mature. 
(Pope:  Sappho  to  Phaon,  9.) 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  bring  to  perfection. 
*2.  To  mature,  to  fit,  to  prepare. 
"  Farther  ripened  in  the  knowledge  of  God*B  word."-  - 
Fox.    Actea,  p.  981. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we",     w€t,     here,     camel,    h§r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
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ripeness 

ripe  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  ripe,  a. ;  -iirvt. } 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  stateof  being  ripe,  orcomo 
to  that  state  of  perfection  which  tits  for  use ;  ma- 
turity. 

"They    .    .    .    never  come  to  their  maturity  and  ripe- 
nesse." — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 
II.  Figuratii-t-lif  : 
•1.  Full  growth. 

"Time,  which  made  them  their  fame  outlive, 
To  Cowley  scarce  did  ripeness  give." 

Denham:  On  Mr.  Abraham  Cowley. 

2.  Perfection,  maturity,  completeness. 

"A  thousand  thousand  blessings, 
Which  time  shall  bring  to  ripeness." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  v.  4. 

3.  Complete  maturation  or  suppuration,  as  of  an 
ulcer  or  the  like. 

*4.  Fitness,  qualification. 

"  Men  must  endure^ 

Their  going  hence,  ev'n  as  their  coming  hither: 
Ripeness  is  all."  Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  2. 

rl-pld  -6-lHe,  s.  [Gr.  rhipis  (genit.  rhipidoa) =a 
fan,  and  Who«=a  stone ;  Ger.  ripidolith.] 

Jfin. :  The  same  as  CLINOCHLOEE  and  PBOCHLOB- 
ITB(q.  v.). 

ripidolite-slate,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  variety  of  chlorite  slate  or  schist  in 
•which  ripidolite  (q.v.)  forms  the  chloritic  constitu- 
ent. 

rIp-I-8 -nlst,  «.    I  Eng.  ripien(o);  •1st.'] 

Music:  A  performer  who  only  assists  in  the  ripi- 
eno parts. 

rIp-I-8 -no,  s.    [Ital.=full.] 

Music: 

1.  An  additional  or   fllling-up   part.     Any  part 
-which  is  only  occasionally  required   for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  to  the  force  of  a  tutti  is  said  to  be 
ripieno. 

2.  A  mixture  stop  on  Italian  organs ;  as,  ripieno 
di  due,  tre,  quattro,  cinque,  &c.,  a  mixture  stop  of 
two,  three,  four,  five  ranks,  &c. 

•rlp-I-Sr,  *rlp-per  (i),«.  [English  rip  (2),  s.; 
-er.] 

Old  Law:  One  who  brought  fish  to  market  in  in- 
land towns. 

"  I  can  send  you  a  speedier  advertisement  of  her  con. 
Btancy  by  the  next  ripier,  that  rides  that  way  with  mack- 
erel."— Chapman:  Widow's  Tears. 

*rt-p6ste',  ».    [Fr.,  from  Ital.  riposta.] 

Fencing:  The  thrust  or  blow  with  which  one  fol- 
lows up  a  successful  parry  ;  hence,  a  smart  reply  or 
Tepartee. 

•rip  -pSr  (1),  «.    [RiPiEE.] 

rip  -per  (2)  *.    [Eng.  rip  (1),  T.  ;  -er.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  One  who  rips,  tears,  or  rends. 

2.  A  tool  for  edging  slates  for  roofing. 

3.  A  ripping-tool  (q.  v.). 

II.  Fig. :  A  first-class  person  or  thing ;  specif.,  of 
a  well-delivered  ball  in  cricket.  (Slang.) 

"He  would  bowl  such  a  ripper  that  old  Mr.  Tamplyn 
•  .  .  gave  him  a  trial  for  the  county." — London  Society, 
Oct.,  1886,  p.  325. 

rlp'-plng,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [RiP  (1),  f.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Cutting,  tearing,  rendin'i. 

2.  Fig. :  First-class,  capital.    (Slang.) 
"Another  ripping  gallop."— Field,  Feb.  27,  1886. 

ripping-bed,  s.    A  stone-saw  (q.  v.). 
ripping-chisel,  s. 

Woodwork. :   A  crooked  chisel  for  cleaning    out 
mortises, 
ripping-iron,  s. 
Nautical : 

1.  A  hook  for  tearing  old  oakum  out  of  the  scams. 

2.  An  iron  instrument  used  by  shipwrights  to  rip 
the  sheathing  boards  and  copper  from  off  the  bot- 
toms of  ships. 

ripping-saw,  s.  A  saw  for  cutting  wood  length- 
wise of  the  grain. 

ripping-tool,  s.  An  instrument  for  following  a 
.seam  and  cutting  stitches  without  slitting  the 
fabric. 

rip  -pie  (1),  f.  i.  &  t.  [A  non-nasalized  form  of 
rimple  or  rimpil,  from  A.  S.  hrympille  =  a  wrinkle 
(cogn.  withO.Dut.  rimpel=n  wrinkle,  rimpeten=to 
wrinkle),  from  hrinipan=to  wrinkle:  cogn.  with 
O.  H.  Ger.  hrimfan ,  M.  H.  Ger.  rimpfen ;  Ger,  rttnip- 
/en=to  wrinkle.]  [RlMPLE,  RUMPLE.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  assume  a  wrinkled  or  ruffled  surface,  as 
water  when  running  over  a  rough  bottom ;  to  run  in 
.small  waves  or  undulations. 

"Rising,  rippling  on  the  pebbles." 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  nil. 
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2.  To  make  a  sound  as  of  water  running  gently 

over  a  rough  bottom. 

"No  motion  but  the  water's  sound 
lii'l'l'liiiff  against  the  vessel's  side." 

Moare;  Fire-lVorskiptrs. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  fret  or  dimple,  as  the  surface  of 
water;  to  cover  witli  small  waves  or  undulations; 
to  curl. 

rip  -pie  (2),  *rlp-el-en,  r.  /.  [RIPPLE  (2),  *.] 
To  clear  or  remove  the  seeds  or  capsules  from,  espe* 
cially  from  the  stalks  of  flax. 

rip  -pie  (3),  v.  t.  [A  dimin.  of  rip  (1)  (q.  v.).]  To 
scratch  slightly. 

"Having  slightly  rippled  his  arm."— r.  Holland:  Am- 
mtantis,  p,  264. 

rip -pie  (l},s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Weakness  or 
pains  in  the  loins  or  back.  (Scotch.) 

rip-pie  i2),*re-pylle,  ft.  [Eng.  rip  (1),  v.;  suff. 
-le;  cf.  Sw.  repa  =  to  ripple  flax ;  Dut.  repel=a  rip- 
ple, repen  =  to  beat  flax;  repelen=to  ripple  flax; 
Low  Ger.  repe ;  Ger.  riffel=a  ripple,  riffeln=to  rip- 
ple flax.] 

1.  An  instrument,  with  teeth  like  a  comb,throngh 
which  flax  is  drawn  to  remove  the  capsules  and 
seeds,  when  the  lint  of  the  plant  is  to  be  used. 

2.  An  instrument   for   removing  the  seeds  from 
broom-grass. 

rip   pie  (:J),s.    [RIPPLE  (1),  r.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  fretting  or  ruffling  of  the  surface  of 
water;  little  curling  waves. 

"To  sink  down  to  the  bed  of  the  river  without  making 
BO  much  a-  a  ripple  on  its  glassy  surface."— London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

2.  Figuratively;  A  sound  like  that  of  water  run- 
ning gently  ever  a  rough  bottom;  as,  a  ripple  of 
laughter. 

ripple-drift,  *. 

Geol. :  An  undulated  structure  often  seen  in  mica 
schist,  probably  identical  with  the  ripple-mark 
(q.  v.)  of  certain  sandstones.  (Seeley.) 

tripple-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  Plantago  lanceolata.    [RIB-GRASS  ] 

ripple-mark  *./</. 

Geology  (pi.):  Furrows,  on  sandstone  of  all  ages, 
produced  by  the  ripple  of  the  tide  on  what  was 
once  the  sandy  shore  of  an  ancient  sea,  or  water 
from  eight  to  ten  feet,  or,  in  rarer  cases,  from  300  to 
450  feet,  deep.  Beach  ripple  may  generally  be  dis- 
tinguished from  ripples  due  to  currents  by  frequent 
changes  in  its  direction. 

ripple-marked,  s.    Having  ripple-marks  (q.  v.). 

rip -plet,  s.  [Eng.  ripp(le);  dimin.  suff.  'let.] 
A  little  ripple. 

rip  -pllftg,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [RIPPLE  (1),  v.] 

rip  -pllfig-lyS  adv.  [.Eng.  rippling;  -/#.]  In  a 
rippling  manner ;  with  ripples. 

rip  -ply1,  «•  [Eng.  ripp(le);  ~ly.~\  Having  rip- 
ples ;  rippling. 

"She  steered  light 
Into  a  shady,  fresh,  and  ripply  cove."  Keats. 

rip  -rap,  s.    [A  reduplic.  of  rap  (q.  v.).] 

Civ,  Eng.:  A  foundation  of  loose  stones,  thrown 
together  without  order,  as  in  deep  water  or  on  a 
soft  bottom. 

If  The  Ripraps :  The  name  given  to  an  abandoned 
fortification  in  Hampton  roadstead,  Va.,  opposite 
Fortress  Monroe. 

rip-snort  -er,  s.  [Eng.  rip;  snort;  -er.]  A  tear- 
ing, driving  fellow.  (Slang  Diet.) 

rlpt,  pa,  par.  or  a.    [Rip  (1),  v.] 

*riptowell,  ».  [First  element=reap;  etym.  of 
second  element  doubtful.] 

Feud.  Law:  (See  extract.) 

"Rfptowel  was  n  gratuity  or  reward  given  to  tenants, 
after  they  had  reaped  their  lord's  corn." — Tomlin:  Law 
Dictionary. 

rl-sa  la,  s.  [Hind.]  A  troop  of  horse.  (Anglo- 
Indian.) 

rls'-al  dar,  s.  [Hind,  rasala-dar.]  The  com- 
mander of  a  troop  of  horse.  (Anglo-Indian.) 

ri|6  (pa.  t.  *roos,  rose,  pa.  par.  risen),  v.  i.  &  /. 
[A.  S.  risan  (pa.  t.  ran,  pi.  rison,  pa.  par.  risen); 
cogn.  with  Dut.  rijzen;  Icol.  risa ;  O.  H.  Ger.  risan; 
Goth,  retain  (pa.  t.  rai's,  pa.  par.  rtsajis)  in  the 
comp.  ur-reisan  {=A.  S.  driaan,  English  arise).] 
[RAISE.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  move  or  pass  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  posi- 
tion;  to  move  upward,  to  ascend,  to  mount  up ;  as, 
Smoko  rises,  a  bird  rises  in  the  air,  &c. 

2.  To  change  from  a  sitting,  lying,  kneeling,  or 
reclining  posture  to  an  erect  one ;  to  become  erect, 
to  stand  up. 

"Rise,  take  up   hy  bed  nnd  walk."— John  v.  8. 


rise 

3.  To  get  up  from  rest. 

"With  that  he  hasted  him  to  rise 
Anone."  Gower:  C.  A.,  vi. 

4.  Specif, :  To  ascend  from  the  grave ;  to  come  to 
life  again .    (Luke  xxiv.  46. ) 

T>.  To  bring  a  sitting  or  session  to  an  end;  to 
adjourn;  as,  The  House  rose  at  eight  o'clock. 

6.  To  grow  upward;  to  attain  a  height;  to  stand 
or  roach  in  height ;  to  ascend ;  as,  The  tower  rises 
to  a  height  of  100  feet. 

7.  To  Have  an  upward  direction ;  to  slope  upward. 
"Ash,  on    banks    or  rising  grounds  near  rivers,  will 

thrive  exceedingly."— Mortimer:  Hui<lminiry. 

8.  To  reach  or  attain  a  higher  level  by  increase  of 
bulk:  to  swell;  as,  The  tide  rises. 

9.  To  swell  or  bo  raised  iu  the  process  of  fermen- 
tation, as  dough  or  thelike. 

10.  To  have  the  appearance  or  effect  of  rising;  to 
seem  to  mount  up:  to  become  more  prominent  by 
occupying  a  more  elevated  position ;  frequently,  to 
appear  above  the  horizon,  as  the  sun,  moon,  stars, 
&c. 

"He  maketh  his  suu  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good." 
—Mark  v.  4fi. 

11.  To  become  apparent ;  to  come  into  sight;  to 
make  an  appearance;  to  appear;  as,  Color  rises  in 
the  cheeks. 

12.  To  become  audible. 

"A  hideous  gabble  risfs  loud 
Among  the  builders."     Milton:  P.  L.t  xii.  66. 

13.  To  have  origin,  source,  or  beginning;  to  arise, 
to  originate ;  to  be  produced ;  to  spring. 

*14.  To  return  by  revolution. 

"  Nor  would  the  various  seasons  of  the  year, 
By  turns  revolving,  rise  and  disappear." 

Blackmore;  Creation,  iv. 

15.  To  increase  in  force  or  intensity;  to  become 
stronger ;  as,  The  wind  rises ;  his  anger  rose. 

16.  To  increase  in  sound  or  volume ;  to  become 
louder  or  stronger ;  as,  The  noise  rose. 

17.  To  increase  in   value;  to  become  dearer  or 
more  valuable ;  to  advance  in  price ;  as,  Corn  rises. 

18.  To  increase  in  amount;  to  become  larger  or 
greater ;  as,  His  expenses  rose. 

19.  To  become  brighter  or  more  cheerful ;  as,  His 
spirits  rose. 

20.  To  become  excited  or  hostile ;  to  take  up  arms ; 
to  go  to  war ;  espec.  to  rebel,  to  revolt.  (Frequently 
with,  up.) 

"Let  us  rise  up  against  Edom." — Obadiah  i.  1. 

21.  To  set  to  work ;  to  betake  one's  self  to  work. 
(Frequently  with  up.)    (Nehem.  ii.  18.) 

22.  To  take  up  a  higher  social  position ;  to  advance 
in  position,  rank,  dignity,  power,  wealth,  or  the 
like ;  to  be  promoted ;  to  thrive. 

"Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtue  fall." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  Ii.  1. 

23.  To  become  more  dignified  or  forcible;  to  in- 
crease or  improve  in  dignity,  power,  or  interest. 
(Said  of  style,  thought,  or  discourse.) 

"Your  author  always  will  the  best  advise, 
Fall  when  he  falls,  and  when  he  rises,  rise." 

Roscommon:  Essay  on  Verse. 

24.  To  come  by  chance;  to  happen,  to  occur;  as, 
A  thought  rose  to  his  mind. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Music:  To  ascend  the  scale;   to  pass  from  a 
lower  note  to  a  higher ;  as,  to  rise  a  semitone. 

2.  Print. :  To  be  capable  of  being  safely  raised 
from  the  imposing  stone.    (Said  of  a  form  which 
can  be  lifted  without  any  of  the  typo  falling  out.) 

B.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  rise. 

"An  angler  roue  a  Ash,  and,  in  place  of  the  usual  mode, 
kept  on  casting  over  him."—  Field,  Jan.  30,  1886. 

rise  (l),s.    [RISE,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  rising ;  ascent ;  specif.,  the  rising  of 
a  fish  to  the  fly. 

"I  certainly  had  not  expected  a  rise  to  my  first  cast." — 
Field,  April  4,  1886. 

2.  Ascent,  elevation;   degree  of  ascent;    as,  the 
rise  of  a  lull. 

3.  The  distance  through  which  anything   rises; 
height  ascended;  as,  The  rise  of  the  river  was  six 
feet, 

4.  Any  place  raised  or  elevated  above  the  ordinary 
level ;  an  elevated  place ;  a  rising  ground. 

"  To  deck  this  rise  with  fruits  of  various  tastes." 

Philips:  Cider,  i.  66. 

5.  Appearance  above  the  horizon. 

"From  the  rise  to  set." — Shakesp.;  Henry  V.t  iv.  1. 

6.  Spring,  source,  origin,  beginning;  as,  the  rise 
of  a  stream. 

7.  Increase,  advance,  augmentation. 

"The  rise  of  their  nominal  price  is  the  effect,  not  of 
any  degradation  of  the  value  of  silver,  but  of  the  rise  in 
their  real  price." — Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 
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t8.  Advance  in  rank,  honor,  dignity,  fame,  or 
position ;  promotion  or  improvement  in  social  po- 
sition. 

9.  Increase  of  sound  in  the  same  key ;  a  swelling 
of  the  voice. 

10.  Elevation  or  ascent  of  the  voice  in  the  scale ; 
as,  a  rise  of  a  tone  or  a  semitone. 

11.  The  height  to  which  one  can  rise ;  elevation  of 
thought*  mind,  language,  style,  &c. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch.:  The  elevation  of  an    arch    above   the 
springing-line. 

2.  Carp. :  The  height  of  a  step  in  a  flight  of  stairs. 

3.  Mining:  A  perpendicular  shaft  or  winze  exca- 
vated from  below  upward. 

IT  (1)  Rise  of  land:  [UPHEAVAL.] 

(2)  To  take  (or  get)  a  rise  out  of  a  person :  To  get 
a  laugh  at  his  expense ;  to  maKe  him  ridiculous. 
The  expression  lias  reference  to  the  rise  of  a  fish  to 
a  fly.  (Slang  Diet.) 

•rise  (2) ,  *rlsse,  «.  [A.  S.  &  Icel.  ftris.]  A.  branch, 
a  twig,  a  shoot,  a  sprout. 

"  Ther  he  under  rise  lith." — I<ayamon,  740. 

risen,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Rise,  «.] 

rig  -er,  e.    [Eng.  r is(e),  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  rises. 

41  The  ile  JEfe,  where  the  pallace  stands 
Of  th'  early  riser,  with  the  rosie  hands." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  The  upright  board  of  a  step. 

2.  Mining :  A  shaft  excavated  upward. 

3.  Found.:   An  opening   through   a   mold,   into 
which  metal  rises  as  the  mold  fills ;  a  head. 

rtshr-I  (Eng.  pi.  rish'-ls),  rJk  -hi,  s.  [Sansc.=a 
sage,  a  saint.] 

1.  Hindu  Mythology : 

(1)  Pi.:  Seven  ancient  sages  credited  with  the 
composition  of  the  Vedic  Hymns.    The  rishi  of  a 
mantra  (q.  v.)  in  any  of  the  Vedas  is  the  sage  by 
whom  it  was  composed  or  recited.    In  later  times 
the  whole  Brahmanical  caste  pretended  to  trace 
their  descent  from  the   seven  Vedic  Rishis,    but 
the  Veda    itself  speaks  of   Royal  Rishis  (Rajar- 
shis),  who  were  probably  of  the  Warrior  caste. 

(2)  Sing.:  Any  Brahmanical  sage  considered  to 
be  infallible.    (Banerjee.) 

2.  Hindu  Astron. :  The  seventh  asterism  of  Ursa 
Major,  or  the  sage  to  whom  belongs  any  one  of  its 
seven  conspicuous  stars. 

risli  -  ta,  ri'-tah. «.  [Mahratta,  Hind.,  &c.,  ritha 
=  various  species  of  Sapindus.] 

Bot.,  <fcc. :  (1)  Sapindus  emarginatus:  (2)  an 
Indian  medicinal  oil  obtained  from  the  Soap-nut, 
S.  detergent;  (3)  the  seed  of  Acacia  concinna. 

rls-I-bir-I-t?,  ».  [English  risible;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  stateof  being  risible  ;  proneness  to  laugh. 

rls.'-l-ble,  a.  [Fr.,from  Lat.  riei&i'Jis=laughable, 
from  risum,  sup.  of  rideo=to  laugh.] 

1.  Having  the  faculty  or  power  of  laughing ;  proue 
to  laugh. 

2.  Exciting  laughter;  laughable,  ridiculous. 

"A  few  wild  blunders,  and  risible  absurdities."  — John- 
«OH:  Preface  to  His  Dictionary. 

3.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  phenomenon  of 
laughter ;  as,  the  risible  faculty. 

rls'-I-ble-ness,  s.  [English  risible;  -nest.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  risible ;  risibility. 

rls -I-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  risib(le') ;  -ly.]  In  a  risi- 
ble or  laugh  able  manner;  laughably. 

rls-I-gal  -16,  s.   [Ital.]    [REALGAR.] 

rlf'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  <fc 8.    [RiSE,  ».] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Ascending,  mounting;  moving  upward. 

2.  Advancing  or  increasing  in  wealth,  power,  dis- 
tinction, or  position ;  as,  a  rising  man. 

3.  Growing  up ;    advancing  toward  maturity  or 
adult  years ;  as,  the  rising  generation. 

II.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  birds  when  in  a  posi- 
tion, as  if  preparing  to  take  flight.  [RousANT.] 

0.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The*act  of  one  who  or  of  that  which  rises ;  a 
mounting  up  or  ascending;  ascent ;  specif.,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sun  or  a  star  above  the  horizon. 

2.  The  act  of  reviving  from  the  dead ;  resurrec- 
tion. 

3.  An  insurrection,  sedition,  revolt,  or  mutiny  ;  an 
assembling  in  opposition  to  government  or  author- 
ity. 

"To  trust  to  a  general  rising  of  the  population." — 
Hacaulau:  Hist.  Ena.,  ch.  ix. 

4.  That  which  rises ;  as  a  tumor  on  the  body. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  JVauf. :  A  narrow  strako  in  a  boat,  beneath  the 
thwart*. 

2.  Mining:  The  same  as  RISER.  II.  2. 

3.  Khiplmild.  (pi.) :  Thick  planks  supporting  the 
timbers  of  the  ducks. 

rising-anvil,  s. 

Sheet-metal  Working :  A  double  beak-iron. 

rising-arch,  s.    A  rampart  arch. 

rising-floors,  s.pl. 

Xfiipttuihl. :  Tho  floor-timbers  which  rise  fore  and 
aft  from  the  plane  of  the  midship  floor. 

rising-hinge,  s.  A  hinge,  so  constructed  as  to 
elevate  the  foot  of  an  opening  door,  to  avoid  the 
carpet. 

rising-line,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  A  curved  lino  on  the  drafts  of  a  ship, 
marking  the  height  of  the  floor-timbers  throughout 
the  length,  and  thereby  fixing  the  sharpness  and 
flatness  of  a  vessel's  bottom. 

rising-main,  s.  The  vertical  pipe  from  a  pump 
in  a  well  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

rising-rod,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  rod  in  some  forms  of  steam-engines 
which  rises  as  the  cataract  piston  descends,  by 
means  of  levers;  it  then  lifts  catches  by  which  the 
sectors  are  released,  and  the  weights  are  enabled  to 
open  or  shut  the  equilibrium  or  exhaust  valves. 

rising-square,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  A  square  upon  which  is  marked  the 
height  of  the  rising  Hue  aoove  the  keel. 

rising-wood,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  timber  worked  into  the  seat  of  the 
floor  and  into  the  keel  to  steady  the  floor-timber. 

risk,  'risque,  «.  [Fr.  risque,  from  Sp.  r£sco=a 
steep  rock,  from  Lat.  reseco=to  cut  back:  rc-= 
back,  and  seco=to  cut;  Ital.  risico,  risco,  risigo; 
Sp.  riesgo  —  Tisk;  Low  Lat.  risigus,  riscus;  Port. 
risco=a  rock,  risk.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Hazard,  danger,  peril;  chance  of 
harm  or  injury.    (Frequently  in  the  phrase,  to  run 
a  risk,  i.  e.,  to  incur  a  hazard,  to  encounter  danger.) 

"  Money  out  at  interest  runs  a  greater  risque  than  laud 
does." — Locke:  On  Lowering  the  Interest. 

2.  Comm.:  The  hazard  or  chance  of  loss,  as  of  a 
ship,  goods,  or  other  property ;  hence,  used  for  the 
degree  of  hazard  or  danger. 

risk,  v.  t.    [Fr.  risquer ;  Sp.  arriscar,  arriesgar.] 

[RI9K.8.J 

1.  To  put  in  risk  or  hazard ;  to  put  to  chance ;  to 
hazard. 

"And,  proud  to  make  his  firm  attachment  known, 
To  save  your  life  would  nobly  risk  his  own." 

Covper:  Truth,  200. 

2.  To  venture  on;  to  dare  to  undertake;  as,  to 
risk  a  battle. 

risk -§r,  s.  [Eng.  risk;  -er.]  One  who  risks  or 
ventures. 

"What  courses  other  n'sfcers  took." 

Butler:  Hudibras,  iii.  2. 

frisk  ful,  o.  [Eng.  risk;  -/«!(*)•]  Full  of  risk 
or  danger ;  hazardous,  risky. 

risk  -f,  a.  [Eng.  risk;  -y.]  Full  of  risk;  dan- 
gerous, hazardous. 

rl-sbr'-I-al,  a.  [Lat.  ri*us=laughter,  from  rideo 
=  to  laugh.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  laughter ;  causing 
laughter. 

risorial-muscle,  t. 

Annt.:  The  risorius,  usually  regarded  as  a  part  of 
the  Platysma  myoides  muscle  of  the  cheek  which 
produces  smiles.  Called  also  Smiling  muscle. 

rl-s5t'-t5,  s.    [Ital.,  from  rtso=rice.] 

Cook. :  A  dish  consisting  of  rice,  onions,  butter, 
and  broth,  served  as  a  pottage,  instead  of  soup, 
before  dinner. 

rls  -Bg-lte,  «.    [After  H.  Risse ;  suff .  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  BCEATITE  (q.  v.). 

Ris-sd',8.  (A.  Risso,  an  Italian  naturalist;  he 
made  the  Mediterranean  fauna  his  life-long  study, 
and  published  L'Ichthyologie  de  Nice  in  1810,  and 
L'Histoire  Naturelle  de  I  Europe  M6ridionale  in 
1827.] 

Eisso's  grampus,  s. 

Zool. :  Grampus  griseus.  The  head  is  fuller  and 
rounder  than  that  of  a  porpoise,  and  its  flippers 
are  longer  and  narrower.  Prevailing  tint  gray, 
darker  abovej  lighter  below,  the  markings  on  sides 
varying  considerably.  Found  on  the  French  and 
English  coasts  in  summer ;  probably  visiting  Africa 
or  America  in  winter. 

rls-s5'-a,  s.    [Risso.] 

Zool.itPalaeont.:  A  genus  of  Littorinidse.  Shell 
minute,  white  or  horny,  pointed,  many-whorled; 
aperture  rounded,  operculum  subspiral.  Known 


species :  Recent,  about  seventy,  world-wide  in  dis- 
tribution, but  especially  from  tin-  northern  hemi- 
sphere; fossil,  one  hundred,  from  Britain  aud- 
F ranee,  from  the  Permian  of  Britain  onward. 

rls  so  -I  dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  risso(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family of  Holostomata.  (Tate.)  Often 
merged  ill  Littoriuida.*. 

rls-so-I  -na,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  risso(a) ;  Lat.  fern, 
siiiir.  adj.  sufT.  -ina.\ 

Zool.  &  Palrzont. :  A  sub-genus  of  Rissoa.  Aper- 
ture channeled  in  front.  Rocent  species  s.ixty-.six ; 
fossil,  ten,  from  the  Bath  Oolite  onward. 

rls -sole,  i.    [Fr.] 

Cook. :  An  entr6e  consisting  of  savory  mince  of 
any  kind,  inclosed  in  pastry  and  fried. 

rl'-SUS,  s.    [Lat.=laughter.]    (See  compound.) 

risus-sardonicus,  s. 

Pathol.:  A  kind  of  grin  on  the  features  io 
tetanus.  It  was  anciently  attributed  to  the  eating 
of  the  Sardoa,  Sardous,  or  Sardonia  herba,  i.  e., 
the  Sardonian  herb,  which  had  leaves  like  parsley 
and  was  sweet ;  it  may  have  been  a  Ranunculus. 
The  sardonic  grin  is  a  very  unfavorable  symptom  in 
lesion  of  the  nerves. 

Tit,  rltt,  s.  [Prob.  the  same  as  rut  (q.  v.).]  A 
slight  incision  made  in  the  ground  with  a  spade,. 
&c. ;  a  scratch  made  on  a  board,  &c.  (Scotch.) 

rlt,  rltt,  v.  t.  or  i.  [Rrr,  «.]  To  make  an  incision 
in  tiie  ground,  with  a  spade  or  other  instrument,  as 
a  lino  of  direction  for  future  delving  or  digging ;  to 
rip,  to  scratch,  to  cut.  (Scotch.) 

ri-ta,  s.    [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Silurida?,  group  Bagrina,  from- 
the  East  Indies.  The  region  in  front  of  the  dorsal 
spine  is  covered  with  a  series  of  scutes. 

r!-tar-dan  do,  a.    [Ital.] 

Music :  A  direction  to  play  or  sing  slower  and 
slower. 

rite,  s.  [Latin  ritus=n  custom ;  Fr.  rit,  rite.]  A 
solemn  act  of  religion  ;  an  act  performed  in  divine 
or  solemn  service,  as  established  by  law,  precept, 
or  custom :  a  form,  especially  in  religion  or  cere- 
mony ;  a  religious  ceremony ;  a  ceremonial. 

U  Congregation  of  Rites : 

Roman  Church:  A  Congregation  instituted  by 
Sixtns  V.  toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Its  object  is  to  promote  a  general  uniformity  (con- 
sistent, however,  with  the  permission  of  innumer- 
able differences  of  detail  according  to  the  custom** 
and  traditions  of  different  nations)  in  the  externals 
of  divine  worship.  Secondarily,  it  deals  with  the 
canonization  and  beatification  of  saints,  and  is  theu 
extraordinary.  (Addis  dt  Arnold.) 

•rite  -19,  adv.  [Eng.  rife;  -/#.]  In  accordance 
with  ritual;  with  all  duo  rights  and  ceremonies. 

rl-ten-u  -t6,  a.   [Ital.] 

Music :  A  direction  to  play  or  sing  more  slowly. 

ri-tor-neT-16,  ri  tor-nelle  ,  s.  [Fr.  ritorntlle; 
Ital.  ritornello,  dimin.  from  ritorno= return,  ritor- 
nare=to  return.] 

Music:  Properly  a  short  repetition,  as  that  of  au 
echo,  or  of  the  concluding  phrases  of  an  air,  espe- 
cially if  such  repetition  bo  played  by  one  or  more 
instruments,  while  the  principal  voice  pauses.  The 
word  is  now  generally  used  to  denote  the  introduc- 
tion to  an  air  or  any  musical  piece. 

rl-trat  -to,  s.    [Ital.J   A  picture.    [RETRACT,  «.] 

"A.rttratto  of  the  shadow  of  Vanity  herself." — Sterne: 
Tristram  Shandy,  iv.  186. 

rltt,  v.  or  «.    [RiT,  v.  or  s.] 

rlt -t§r,  s.  [Ger.]  A  knight;  a  title  given  to  a. 
knight. 

"The  Hitter's  color  went  and  came." 

Campbell:  The  Ritter  Bann. 

trlt-ter -Ic,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  belonging  to  th» 
physicist  Ritter,  who,  in  1801,  first  discovered  the 
existence  of  Actinic  rays.  Au  old  synonym  of  Ac- 
tinic (q.  T.). 

rlt-tlng  -Sr-He,  s.  [After  Herr  Rittinger;  suff. 
-ite  (Min:).] 

Min.:  A  rare  mineral  occurring  in  small  rhombic 
tables,  with  native  arsenic,  at  Joachimsthal,  Bo- 
hemia, and  Schemnitz,  Hungary.  Crystallization, 
monoclinic  ;  hardness,  1*5-3 ;  luster,  sub-metallic  to- 
adamantine  ;  color  varying,  dull  honey-yellow  to- 
hyacinth-rod,  sometimes  blackish  in  parts  ;  streak, 
orange-yellow.  Composition  not  definitely  ascer- 
tained, but  consists  essentially  of  arsenic,  selenium, 
and  silver. 

rlt -U-al,  *rlt'-u-all,  a.&s.  [Fr.  rituel,  from 
Lat.  ritualis,  from  ritus=&  rite;  Span,  ritual;  Ital. 
rituale.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  rites ;  consisting  of  rites. 

2.  Prescribing  or  regulating  rites. 


ftte,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whSt,     fail,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    th6re;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g8,    p8t,. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mate,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cflr,    rule,     full;     try,    Sfrian.     re,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


ritualism 
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B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  book  in  which  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  a 
church,  or  of  any  special  service,  are  set  down. 

2.  The  manner  of  performing  divine  service  in 
any  particular  church  or  communion  ;  ceremonial. 

rlt  -u-al-I§m,  «•    [Eng.  ritual;  -ism.] 

1.  The   system    of  ritual  or  prescribed  form  of 
religious  worship ;  ritual. 

2.  The  observance  of  prescribed  rites  or  forms  in 
religion. 

3.  A  name  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with 


rl'-val-r? ,  s.  [English  riral;  -ry.]  The  act  of 
rivaling;  a  state  of  competition  or  emulation;  a 
striving  or  effort  to  reach  or  obtain  the  same  object 
which  another  is  pursuing,  and  which  only  one  can 
possess;  an  endeavor  to  excel  or  surpass  another  in 
excellence. 

"  To  muse  o'er  rivalries  of  yore." 

>V..I/:  Lai<if  Hit  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  32. 

ri  -val-Shlp,  s.  [Eng.  rival;  -ship.']  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  rivals ;  rivalry,  competition,  emu- 
lation. 


Tractarianism  (q.  v.),  more  properly  applied  to  the        rive  (1),  *ryve  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.    [Iccl.  nfa  (pa.  t. 
section  of  English  High  Churchmen,    ri/,  pa.  par.  riftnn);    cogn.  with  Dan.   rive;    Sw. 

mfva;  to  scratch;  Dut.  rijven;  O.  H.  Ger.  rlban; 
Ger.  reiben.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  split,  to  cleave,  to  rend  asunder 
forcibly. 

"A  bolt  that  should  but  rive  an  oak." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  8. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  riven,  split,  or  rent  asunder  ; 
to  open. 

"And  now  —  O!  would  that  earth  would  rive 
Aud  close  upon  me  while  alive." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  v.  26. 

*rive  (2),  *ryve,  v.  i.    [ARRIVE..]    To  sail  to;  to 
come,  to  arrive. 

rive,  «.    [RIVE  (1),  v.]  A  rift,  B  split,  a  rent,  a 
tear. 


practices  of  a  sect „ 

who  sought  to  make  the  revival  of  Catholic  doc- 
trine manifest  to  the  people  by  ornate  ritual,  and 
especially  by  the  adoption  of  Eucharistic  vestments. 

"It  was  out  of  such  circumstances  .  .  .  that  what 
was  afterward  called  Ritualism  took  its  rise."— Blunt: 
Diet.  Sects,  p.  199. 

rlt  -U-al-ist,  a.  &  8.    [Eng.  ritual;  -i»t,~\ 

A.  As  adj.:  Ritualistic  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  tmbst. :  A  person  attached  to  strict  observ- 
ance of  ritual ;  specifically  one  who  promotes  the 
C'atholic  revival  in  the  Church  of  England.    (Lee.) 

rlt-u-al-Ist  -1C,  a.    [Eng.  ritualist;  -ic.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  according  to  the  ritual;  adher- 
ing to  ritual. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  ritualists. 

rlt  -u-al-1? ,  adv.  [Eng.  ritual;  -ly.]  By  rites; 
by  or  according  to  any  particular  rite. 

ri -va,  s.  llcel.  rifa.]  [RiVE,  v.]  A  rift,  a  cleft. 
(Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands.) 

rl-vage  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Fr.,  from  rive  (Latin 
r»pa)  =  a  bank/1 

1.  A  bank,  a  shore,  a  coast. 

"You  stand  upon  the  rivage,  and  behold 
A  city  on  the  inconstant  billows  dancing." 

*liul;e.*ii.:  Henry  V.,  iii.     (Introd.) 

*2.  A  toll  paid  to  the  crown  on  some  rivers  for  the 
passage  of  boats  or  vessels  thereon.  (Eng.) 

rl'-val,  s. &  a.  [Fr. rival,  from  Lat.  rivali*, from 
rivus=n  stream,  a  river.  "Properly  those  who 
dwell  on  opposite  banks  of  the  same  river  or  stream. 
Such  people  arounderstrong  temptation  to  quarrel 
about  water  privileges ;  hence  the  word  rivals  came 
to  mean  those  in  competition  with  each  other,  and 
disposed  to  quarrel  even  though  no  river  might  be 
near."  (Trench:  Study  of  Words,  p.  198.)  Sp. 
rival;  Ital.  rivalf.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  One  who  strives  to  reach  or  obtain  something 
which  another  is  also  seeking  to  gain,  and  which 
only  one  can  possess ;  a  competitor  for  the  same 
object  as  another. 

"Hath  in  any,  but  in  her,  love-fellowship  maintained 
friendship  between  rivalst" — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

2.  One  who  emulates  or  strives  to  equal  or  sur- 
pass another  in  excellence ;  a  competitor,  an  emu- 
lator ;  as,  rivals  in  eloquence. 

•3.  An  associate,  a  companion,  a  comrade. 
"If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus,  the  rivals  of 
my  watch,  bid  them  make  haste." — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

B.  As  adj.:  Striving  or  seeking  to  reach  or  obtain 
the  same  object;  emulous;   standing  or  being  in 
competition  for  the  same  object. 

"You  are  two  rival  enemies." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  i.  1. 

*rival-hating,  a.    Eating  any  rival ;  jealous. 
"With  rival-hating  envy,  set  you  on." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  I.  3. 

rl'-val,  v.  t.  &  i.   [RIVAL,  s.J 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  stand  or  be  in  competition  or  rivalry  with 
another ;  to  strive  to  reach  or  gain  something  before 
or  in  opposition  to. 

2.  To  strive  to  equal  or  surpass ;  to  emulate. 

"Awakes  the  rival'd  nightingale." 

Thomson:  Hymn  on  Solitude. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  be  a  competitor  or  rival. 

"Burgundy, 

We  first  address' d  tow'rd  yon,  who  with  this  king 
Have  rival'd  for  our  daughter." 

Shakesp.:  tear,  i.  1. 

•ri'-val-Sss,  8.  [English  rival ;  -ess.]  A  female 
rival. 

"Oh,  my  happy  rivaless." — Richardson:  Pamela,  iv.  153. 

"rl-val'-I-tj?,  8.  [Fr.  rivalite,  from  Lat.  rivalita- 
tem,  accus.  otrivalitas,  from  rivafo'8=rival  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  rival ;  rivalry, 
emulation. 

Z.  Association,  equality,  copartnership. 

"Cwear,  having  made  use  of  him  in  the  wars,  presently 
denied  him  rivality." — Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
Iii.  6, 

rl'-valed,  po.par.  era.    [RIVAL,  t).] 


rlv  -el,  ».  *.  [A.  S.  geriflian=to  wrinkle,  a  fre- 
quent from  rive  (q.  v.)  ;  Dut.  ruifelen,  ruyfelen.] 
To  contract  into  wrinkles  ;  to  wrinkle,  to  corrugate, 
to  pucker. 

*rlv-el,  *rlv-el-lng  (i),  *ryv-el-ing,  subst. 
[RivEL,  ».]  A  wrinkle. 

"It  had  no  wem  ne  ryueling."  —  Wycliffe:  Ephesians,  v. 
*rIV-Sl-Ing(2),8.     [RlVEL.8.] 

*rIV-el-Iig  (3),  «.    [Eng.  rive(r);  dimin.  suff. 
-ling.]    A   little   river;    a    rivulet,  a   streamlet,  a 
brook.    (Prob.  a  misprint  for  riverling.) 
"Which,  as  maine  flouda  from  smallest  currents  flow, 
Derives  her  sweets  to  th'  riveting*  below." 

Brathteayte:  Nature's  Embassie,  p.  216. 

*rlv  -el-Ing  (4),  s.  [A.  S.  rifling.']  A  rough  kind 
of  shoe,  formerly  worn  by  the  Scotch,  to  whom,  for 
that  reason,  the  term  itself  was  sometimes  applied 
in  contempt. 

riven,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [RiVE,  v.] 

rlv-er(l),s.  [Eng.  rive  (1),  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
rives  or  rends. 

rlv'-Sr  (21,  *riv-ere,  «.  [Fr.  riviere=a  river. 
The  original  meaning  was  a  shore  or  bank,  from 
Low  Lat.  riparia=(l)  the  seashore,  a  bank,  (2)  a 
river  ;  prop.  Tern,  of  ripariws=ripariau  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp. 
ribera=&  shore,  aseacoast  ;  Port,  ribeira—  a  meadow 
near  the  bank  of  a  river;  ribeiro=&  brook;  Ital. 
riviera=a  sea-shore,  a  bank,  a  river.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  large  and  abundant  stream  ;  a  copious 
flow. 

"Rivera  of  water  run  down  mine  eyes,  because  they 
keep  not  thy  law."  —  Psalm  cziz.  136. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geog.  :  A  large  stream  of  water  flowing  over  a 
certain  portionof  the  earth's  surface,  and  discharg- 
ing itself  into  the  sea,  a  lake,  a  marsh,  or  another 
river.  A  river  is  generally  a  stream  of  considerable 
size  formed  by  the  union  of  several  brooks,  streams, 
or  rivulets.  When  several  streams/ljoin,  so  as  to 
produce  a  river  of  considerable  size,  this  last  is 
called  the  principal  river  and  the  minor  rivers  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  called  its  tributaries, 
affluents,  branches,  or  feeders.  The  district  drained 
by  such  a  system  of  streams  or  rivers  is  termed  a 
river-basin  (q.  v.).  Rivers  generally  have  their 
sources  in  springs,  or  from  the  gradual  melting  of 
the  snow  and  ice  which  perpetually  cover  the  sum- 
mits of  the  most  elevated  ranges  of  mountains.  The 
channel  or  cavity  in  which  a  river  flows  is  called 
its  bed,  and  the  solid  land  which  borders  the  bed  is 
its  banks.  The  termination  of  the  course  of  a  river, 
or  where  it  discharges  itself  into  the  sea,  another 
river,  &c.,  is  called  its  mouth. 

The  following  table  shows  the  length  and  area  of 
some  of  the  principal  rivers: 

Length  in  Area  of  Rosin. 

miles.  Sn.  miles. 

Mississippi,  with  Missouri  ........  4,200  ........  1,244,000 

Nile  ...............................  4,100  ........    760,000 

Amazon  ...........................  3,750  ........  2,275,000 

Yang-tse-Kiang  ...................  3,600  ........    700,000 

Yeneaei  ............................  3,400  ........  1,020,000 

Volga  ..............................  2,400  ........    600,000 

La  Plata  ...........................  2,300  ........  1,242,000 

Obi  ................................  2,000  ........  1,357,000 

Danube  ............................  1,125  ........    300,000 

Darwin  (Descent  of  Man,  pt.  i.,ch.  vi.)  considered 
rivers  as  harbors  of  refuge  for  certain  fishes,  and  as 
standing  to  theocean  in  the  same  relation  as  islands 
do  to  continents. 


2.  Genl.:  Rivers  may  in  some  cases  be  aided  in 
hollowing  out  their  beds  by  c-xistint,'  ravines  and 
fissures,  in  others  their  whole  channel  is  scooped 
out  by  themselves.    The  most  rapid  movement  of 
the  water  is  at  the  surface,  friction  retarding  the 
lower  and   lateral   currents.    A  velocity  of   three 
inches  per  second  at  the  bottom  is  sufficient  to  tear 
up  tino  clay,  six  inches  per  second  line  sand,  twelve 
inches  per  second  tine  gravel,  and  three  feet  per 
second  stones  as  large  as  an  egg.    Honce  the  trans- 
porting power  of  a  river  is  enormous,  especially 
when  in  flood.    The  material  carried  forward   is 
deposited  in  the  estuary  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream, 
and   tends  to  form  a  delta   (q.  v.).     Rivers  have 
existed  in  all  geological  periods. 

3.  Law:  Rivers  are  divided  into  navigable  and 
non-navigable,  the  former  being  held  to  be  public 
property,  the  latter  the  property  of  those  through 
whoso  lands  they  flow. 

river-basin,  s.    [BASIN,  s.,  B.  II.  2.  (ft).] 

river-bed,  river-channel,  s.  The  bed,  bottom, 
or  channel  of  a  river, 

river-bullhead,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Cottus  gobio,  the  Miller's  thumb  (q.  v.). 

river-crab,  s. 

ZoOl. :  The  genus  Thelphusa  (q.  v.). 

river-craft,  s.  Small  craft  or  vessels  which  ply 
on  rivers,  but  do  not  put  out  to  sea. 

river-crayfish,  8. 

Zool. :  Astacus  fluviatilis. 

river-deity, «. 

Compar.  Relig.:  A  river-god  (q.  v.). 

"Praying  the  river^ieity  to  let  them  cross." — Tulon 
Prim.  Uult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  210. 

river-delta,  s.    [DELTA.] 

river-dolphins,  s.  pi. 

Zool.:  The  family  Platanistidfe  (q.  v.j. 

river-dragon,  substant.  A  crocodile.  (So  called 
by  Milton  (P.  L.,  xii.  191),  in  allusion  to  Ezekiel 
xxix.  3.) 

river-driver,  s.  A  name  given  by  lumbermen  to 
one  whoso  business  is  to  conduct  logs  down  run- 
ning streams. 

river-ducks,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  Anatinee.    (Swainson.) 

river-god,  s. 

Compar.  Religions:  A  river  personified,  and  wor- 
shiped as  a  deity.  [WATER-WORSHIP.] 

"Odysseus  invokes  the  river  of  Scheria;  Skamandros 
had  his  priest  and  Spercheios  his  grove;  and  sacrifice 
w.'ts  done  to  the  rival  or  Herakles,  the  river-god  Acheloos." 
—Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  213. 

river- hog,  s. 

Zoology:  The  genus  Potamochoarus,  sometimes 
called  Bush-hogs.  Potamochaerus  penicillatus,  is 
the  Red  River-nog. 

"The  river-hogs  in  the  distance  (Potamochcerus  ed- 
ufardsii'),  allied  to  African  species,  indicate  a  later  immi- 
gration from  the  mainland  |  to  Madagascar]  than  in  the 
case  of  most  of  the  other  mammalia." — Wallace:  Geoff. 
Dist.  Anim.,  i.  278. 

river-horse,  s. 

Zool. :  Hippopotamus  amphibius. 

"They  are  the  river-horse  and  the  crocodile,  those 
celebrated  inhabitants  of  the  Nile." — Young:  Notes  on  the 
Paraphrase  of  Job. 

river-ice,  s. 

Geol.j&c.:  Ice  floating  down  a  river.  It  is  capa- 
ble of  carrying  with  it.  or  moving  forward,  not 
merely  gravel  and  pebbles,  but  boulders  of  large 
size. 

river-jack  viper,  s. 

Zool. :  Vipera  rhinoceros,  from  West  Africa.  The 
head  is  flat,  with  a  longish  horn  on  each  side  of  the 
snout.  In  captivity  it  is  very  irritable,  and  puffs 
itself  out  and liisses  fiercely  when  visitors  approach 
the  case  in  which  it  is  confined. 

river-lamprey,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Petromyzonfluviatilis. 

river-limpet,  e. 

ZoQl.:  The  genus  Ancylns  (q.  v.). 

river-meadow,  8.  A  meadow  on  the  bank  of  a 
river. 

river-mussel,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Unio  (q.  T.). 

river  of  death,  s. 

Compar.  Religions:  An  expression  frequently  met 
with  in  anthropological  writings,  and  derived  from 
the  fact  that,  in  very  many  forms  of  religion,  the 
passage  from  the  present  to  another  state  of  exist- 
ence is  thought  to  be  effected  by  the  actual  cross- 
ing of  a  river.  The  belief  existed  in  classical  times 
(cf.  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  134,  145,  with  Od.  xii.  22),  and  is 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     cliin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-dan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tioii,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


river-plain 

widely  spread  among  races  of  low  culture  in  the 
present  day  (Tulor:  Prim.  Cult.,  cli.  xii.,  xiii.). 
Allusions  in  Christian  allegory  and  hymnology, 
•which  seem  to  embody  this  notion,  probably  refer 
to  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  by  the  Jews  before 
entering  the  Land  of  Promise. 

river-plain,  s.    A  plain  by  a  river. 

river-shrew,  «. 

ZoQl.  :  Potamogale  velojc. 

river-Side,  »     The  bank  of  a  river. 

river-snail, 

ZoQl.:  Paludincn'ivipara. 

river-terrace,,- 

Geol.  :  A  terrace  along  the  side  of  a  river.  There 
is  a  steep  cliff  a  few  yards  high  supporting  a  flat 
terrace,  corresponding  in  appearance  to  the  adja- 
cent alluvial  plain.  The  terrace  is  apparently  hori- 
zontal, but  really  has  a  slope  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  river.  Sometimes  two  or  three  such  terraces 
exist  one  above  the  other.  They  are  produced  by 
the  slow  and  intermittent  upheaval  of  the  land. 
(Lyell.) 

river-tortoise,  s.    [MARSH-TORTOISE.] 

river-wall,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng.  :  A  wall  made  to  confine  a  river  within 
definite  bounds,  either  (1)  to  prevent  denudation  or 
erosion  of  the  banks  ;  (2)  to  prevent  overflow  of  the 
land  adjacent  ;  or  (3)  to  concentrate  the  force  of 
the  stream  within  a  smaller  sectional  area  for  the 
purpose  of  deepening  a  navigable  channel. 

river-  water,  s.  The  water  of  a  river,  as  distin- 
guished from  spring-water.  Ac. 

river-weed,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Podostemon. 

*r!v'-3r,  f.  i.  [RIVEH.S.]  To  hawk  by  a  river; 
to  fly  hawks  at  river  fowl. 

*rlv-gr-ain,  a.  [Fr.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
river  ;  situated  on  or  near  to  a  river  ;  bordering  on  a 
river. 

"General  Prendergast  has  made  short  work  of  the  long- 
talked  of  riverain  defenses  known  as  the  Menhla  posi- 
tion." —  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*rlv  -5r-et,  s.  [Eng.  river,  s.  ;  dimin.  suffix  -er.] 
A  little  river  ;  a  rivulet,  a  stream. 

"Whose  violet  veins  in  branched  rivereta  flow." 

Drayton:  Barons  Wars,  vi.  66. 
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road-steamer 


.rivet-Joint,  subst.    A  joint  formed  by  a  rivet  or       *[\  .Is  snuntl  us  a  ranch:  Perfectly  sound.    (Per- 
haps a  corruption  of  Fr.  i-oc/ie=a  rock.) 

*rlv -et    I '21.   sn/ixt.     [Etym.   doubtful.]     Bearded        "The  Roach  spawns  in  April  and  May  in  Prussia,  May  in 

Austria,  and  June  in  England,   when  the  scales  of  the 


wheat.    (Tusser:  Husbandrie,  p.  49.) 

rlv-et-er,  subst.    [Eng.  rivet,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 
rivets. 

rlv  -St-Ing,  rlv  -ett-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
A.  A:  B.  As  pr.  par,  <£•  jiarticip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  fastening  with  a  rivet 
or  rivets. 

2.  A  set  of  rivets  taken  collectively. 
riveting-hammer,  s.    A  hammer  for  swaging  a 

rivet  when  in  position.    It  has  a  long,  flat-faced 
head  and  a  narrow  peeu. 

riveting-machine,  s. 

Boiler-makiny :  A  machine  in  which  the  operation    ,    f-  ^eiuse  Kritty  sto 
of  riveting  boiler  or  other  metallic  plates  is  per-    blln_«  "•    (t-theridge. 


male  become  rough.  The  fishes  then  assemble  in  weedy 
places  in  shoals,  and  exhibit  those  lively  movements 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  adage,  '.4s  sound  as  a  r-»ic/i.' 
Jt  in  not  often  safe  to  depend  on  mediaeval  etymology, 
but  it  had  been  supposed  that  the  Roach  was  incapable  of 
becoming  diseased,  arid  was  hence  named  after  St.  Koch, 
the  legendary  ^sculapius."— Seetey:  Fresh-water  Fithet 
of  Europe,  f.  148. 

roagh  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Nftut.:  The  upward  curve  of  the  foot  of  a  sail, 
made  in  order  to  clear  the  stays,  spars,  &c. 
roagh  (3),s.    [See  def.]    A  cockroach  (q.  v.). 
roagh  (4),  roghe,  s.   [Fr.  roche=a  rock.] 
*1.  A  rock.    (Palsgrave.') 
2.  Refuse  gritty  stone,  or  a  bed  in  position  resem- 


road,  *rpde,  *roode,  s.    [A.  S.  rdd=a  journey, 
oad,  from  rdd,  pa.  t.  of  ridan=to 


formed  by  steam-power.  ,  ,  ,     .         .     . 

riveting-set,  subtt.    A  punch  with  a  hollow  face,    a.n  expedition,  a  road,  from  rdd,  pa.  t.  of 
used  for  swaging  the  head  of  rivets.  ndf-  .  Ra.'d  anc!  roaa  aro  thus  doublets.] 

*1.  An  incursion,  an  expedition,  a  raid. 

riv  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [RrvE  (1),  t-.] 

riving-knife,  «. 

Coopering:  A  frow  (q.v.). 

riving-machine,  suhst.  A  machine  for  splitting 
wood  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  ;  for  hoops,  staves, 
splints,  as  the  case  may  be. 

*ri  -VO,  interj.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  exclama- 
tion in  Bacchanalian  revelry.  ____________________  _ 

"Sivo!  says  the  drunkard."—  Shakesp..  Henry  IV.,  Ft.    town,  or  place  and   another   for   foot-passengers, 
/.,  ii.  4.  vehicles,   cattle,    &c.      Roads    are   variously   con- 

rl  -v5se  a     TLut  r/r?u=a  rivpr  1  structed,  according  to  the  state  of  civilization  and 

resources  of  the  country  through  which  they  pass, 

Zool.,<tc.:  Having  furrows  more  or  less  sinuate    and  according  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
like  the  course  of  a  river.  traffic  to  be   provided    for    by  them.    [MACADAM, 

ri  -v6-tlte,  s.    [After  Prof  .  Rivot,  of  Paris  ;  suff  .    TURNPIKE,  STREET.]    As  a  generic  term  road  in- 
•ite  (A/t'n.).]  eludes  highways,  streets,  lanes.  Ac.    The  Romans 

Min.  :  A  very  compact  amorphous  mineral  of  a  yel-    were  the  great   constructors  of  roads  among  the 
lowish    to   grayish-green   color.      Hardness    "  "  ' 


"The  Scot  who  will  make  road  npon  us." 

Shakesp.:  Henri/  V.,  i.  2. 
*2.  The  act  of  riding;  a  journey,  a  ride. 

"  Witheasy  roads  he  came  to  Leicester." 

Shakesp. .  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  2. 

3.  An  open  way  or  public  passage ;  a  way  for  pas- 
sengers ;  ground  appropriated  to  public  traffic,  and 
forming  a  line  of  communication  between  one  city. 


ss,  3'5-4;    ancients;  their  roads  were  pavements  resting  on  a 
,  fragile,    foundation  of  rough  stones  consolidated  into  one 


specific  gravity,  3'55-3'62;  fracture  uneven, „ „ 

An  analysis  yielded :  Antimonic  acid, 42'0;  protoxide    mass  by  liquid  mortar  or  grout.    The  four  great 
of  silver,  1'18;  protoxide  of  copper,  39'50 ;  carbonic    Roman  roads  in  Britain  were: 


hopd,  s.    [English  i  river,  s.;  -Aood.] 

ille 


The 
,  in 


quality  or  state  of  being  a  river.    (Hugh  M 
Annandale.) 

trlv -Sr-llng,  s.    [Eng.  river;  dimin.  suff. -iiiig.] 
A  little  river,  a  stream. 

"  All  her  hidden  crystall  rtverlings." 
Sylvester:  Du  Bartas,  third  day,  Srst  week,  133. 
rlv'-er-yS  a.    [Eng.  river,  s. ;  -j/.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  rivers;  resembling  rivers. 
"Branched  with  rivery  veins,  meanderlikethat  glide." 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,a.  10. 

2.  Abounding  in  rivers. 

rlv'-8t,  *rev-et,  r.  t.   [RIVET  (!),«.]   [Fr.  river.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  rivet  or  rivets. 

"  Their  greaves  and  pouldrons  others  rivet  fast/' 
L>rayton:  Barons  Wars,  ii. 

2.  To  clinch  ;  to  fasten  firmly. 

"In  riveting,  the  pin  you  rivet  in  should  stand  up- 
right to  the  place  you  rivet  it  upon." — Moxon. 

II.  Fig.:  To  fix  or  fasten  firmly. 

rlv  -gt  (1),  *rev-et,  *ryv-et.  «.  [Fr.,  from  river 
=to  rivet;  a  word  probablyof  Scandinavian  origin ; 
cf.  Icel.  rifa=to  tack  together.]  A  short  bolt  with  a 
flat  or  rose  head,  employed  for  uniting  two  plates 
or  thin  pieces  of  material.  The  stub  end  is  swaged 
to  prevent  its  withdrawal.  When  used  for  joining 
pieces  of  leather,  as  in  making  belting,  an  annular 
disc,  termed  a  burr,  is  placed  over  this  end  previous 
to  swaging,  in  order  to  give  a  greater  bearing. 
Rivets  are  cut  from  round  metal  rods,  and  formed 
by  special  machinery.  In  riveting  iron  plates  to- 
gether, as  in  boilers,  tanks,  &c.,  the  rivet  is  made 
red-hot,  and  while  a  sledge  is  held  against  the  head, 
the  end  is  swaged  down  by  striking  directly  with  a 
riveting-hammer,  or  a  species  of  die  called  a  snap- 
head  is  interposed.  In  riveting  together  wooden 
surfaces,  they  may  be  lined  with  metallic  plate,  or 
washers  may  be  placed  under  the  head  and  the 
swaged  burr,  to  prevent  the  indentation  of  the  wood. 
"Rivet  of  steel  and  iron  clasp." 

Sattt:  Bridal  of  Trtermain,  i.  16. 

rivet-boy,  «.  Thofcoy  employed  in  thooperation 
of  riveting  to  take  the  rivets  from  the  furnace. 

rivet-cutter,  «.  A  jaw  tool  for  cutting  off  flush 
the  stub  ends  of  rivets  or  bolts. 

rivet-hearth,  subst.  A  shallow,  round  fuel-tray, 
mounted  on  three  legs,  and  having  a  circular  bel- 
lows beneath  it  for  blowing  the  fire  in  which  rivets 
are  made  red-hot. 


acid,  21'0:  lime,  a  trace,  from  which  the  formula 
2SbO5+4(CuO,AgO)COa  is  calculated. 

rlv  -u,-let,  s.  [Latin  rivulus,  dimin.  from  rivus 
=a  river.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language :  A  small  stream ;  a  brook, 
a  streamlet. 

"The  shades    .    .    . 

Through  which  me  to  refresh  the  gentle  rirtilets  run/' 
Drayton:  Muses  Elysium,  Nymph.  6. 

II.  Entom.:  A  geometer  moth,  Emmelesia  affini- 
tata. 

rIV-U-lIn,  «.    [Mod.  Lat.  rivul(at ;  -in  (Chem.).] 
Chem.:  A  mucilaginous  substance  obtained  from 

a  freshwater  alga,  Rivula  tuberosa. 
*rlx-a  -tion,  «.    [Lat.  riratio,  from  rixaius,  pa. 

par.  of  rijcor  =  to  brawl,  to  quarrel.]    A  brawl,  a 

quarrel. 

rlx-a  -trlx,  subst.  [RIXATION.]  A  quarrelsome, 
brawling  woman  ;  a  common  scold. 

rlx  -dol  lar,  ».  [Dan.  rijksdaalder,  rigsdaler; 
Sw.  riksdaler;  Ger.  reichsthaler,  from  reichs,  genit. 
of  reich=an  empire,  and  thaler=a  dollar  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  silver  coin  made  at  the  British  mint  for  use 
in  the  island  of  Ceylon.    It  is  valued  at  36'/i  cents, 
and  is  divided  into  twelve  fanams  of  a  little  over 
3  cents. 

2.  A  silver  coin  used  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
divided  into  eight  schillings,  and  worth  about  36', 
cents. 

rlz  -6m,  K.    [RHIZOME.] 

Her. :  The  grain  of  oats,  agreeing  with  the  ear  of 
other  grain. 


1.  Watling  Street;   from    Kent,   by  way  of  London,  to 
Cardigan  Bay,  in  Wales. 

2.  Ikenild  Street;  from  St.  David's,  Wales,   by  way  of 
Birmingham,  Derby,  and  York,  to  Tynemouth. 

3.  Fosse  Way;  from  Cornwall  to  Lincoln. 

4.  Ermin  Street;  from  St.  David's  to  Southampton. 

4.  A  place  where  ships  may  ride  at  anchor,  at 
some  distance  from  the  shore;  a  roadstead.    (Gen- 
erally in  the  plural.) 

"  Peering  in  maps  for  ports  and  roads." 

Sliakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

5.  A  means  of  access  or  approach  ;  a  path. 
"  Slave  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  road: 

But  looks  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God." 

Pope:  Essaa  on  Man,  iv.  331. 

If  (1)  By  road:  By  walking  or  riding  along  the 
highway,  as  distinguished  from  traveling  by  sea  or 
by  rail. 

"A  few  returned  by  rail,  and  the  remainder  by  road." — 
field,  Feb.  13,  1886. 

(2)  On  the  road:  Passing,  traveling. 

(3)  To  take  the  road :  To  set  out  on  a  journey. 

(4)  To  take  to  the  road:  To  become  a  highway- 
robber. 

road-agent,  s.    A  highwayman.    (17.  S.) 

road-bed,  .-. 

1.  Kail.  Eng.:  The  bed  or  foundation  on  which 
the  superstructure  of  a  railway  rests.  The  sub- 
structure of  the  way  consists  of  the  embankment, 
bridges,  piling,  ballast.  &c.,  and  supports  the  super- 


2.  Civ.  Eng. :  In  common  roads,  the  whole  mate- 
[Etym.  doubtful.]  Half-dried  and    rial  laid  in  place  anil  ready  for  travel. 

road-book,  *.  A  traveler's  guide-book  of  towns, 
distances,  Ac. 

*road-harrOW,  s.  A  machine  for  dragging  over 
roads  when  they  are  much  out  of  repair,  to  replace 
the  stones,  gravel,  &c.,  disturbed  by  the  traffic. 

road-locomotive,  s.  A  locomotive  adapted  to 
run  on  common  roads. 


rlz -zered, 

salted  ;  as,  rizzered  fish. 

roach  (1),  *roche,  subst.  [A.  S.  reohhe,  reohrhe; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  roy=a  ray  ;  O.  Dut.  roch=a  skate ; 
Dan.  rokke=a  ray;  Sw.  roclca;  Ger.  roc  he ;  Latin 

Ichthy.:  Leuciscu*  rutilus,  common  throughout 


.  , 

Europe  north  of  the  Alps,  and  found  in  great  num- 
tlie  Sea  of  Azov  and  the  Caspian.    Color 


bers  in  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  the  Caspiai..       

most   brilliant    at    spawning-time,    especially   in 
males.    Upper  part  of  body  bluish-green,  inclining 
to  black ;  sides,  brighter,  sometimes  silvery-yellow- 
ish; belly  silvery-white;  ventrals  and  anals  red;  -.-• 
dorsal  and  caudal  gray,  with  red  spots,  and  often    Pactiug  the  surfaces  of  roads, 
with  a  blackish  border.    Length  about  ten  inches,       road-runner,  «. 
but  large  specimens  may  measure  fifteen.    Ronch        Ornith.:  Georocrv.r  cali/ornianus.    Its  powers  of 
l£?,lfre'f;"''OUK'    H"      asa.(>Kria*f  with    Bream    ami    „,„„(„,,  are  so  great  that  it  is  often  hunted  on 
Kudd,  often   breeding   with    them.    They  are  not    horseback 
much  esteemed  as  food  fish  exceptin  Russia,  where 

dried  roach  is  a  national  dish,  and  the  roe  of  the       road-scraper,  subst.    A  machine  f 
Caspian  Roach  is  made  into  caviare,  large  quanti-    cleaning  roaus. 
ties  of  which  areannually  exported.  'road-steamer,  s.    A  road-locomotive. 


road-maker,  s.  One  who  makes  roads, 
road-metal,  s.  [METAL,  ».,  A.  II.  1  (1).J 
road-roller,  «.  A  heavy  cylinder  used  for  com- 


for scraping  or 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,    what,     fall,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    n§r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p5t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub.     cure,     unite,     cur,     rflle,     fill;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


road-sulky 

road-sulky,  K.  A  light  vehicle  or  trap  accom- 
modating only  one  person.  [SDLKV,  s.] 

road-surveyor  or  supervisor,  «.  A  public  offi- 
cer whose  duty  is  to  .supervi.se  the  roads  in  a  dis- 
trict, and  see  that  they  are  kept  in  good  order. 

froad-weed,  s. 

Hot.:  The  genus  Plantago,  especially  Plantago 
•Hi'tjur,  which  grows  on  hard  roads. 

road-worthy,  a.    Fit  for  the  road  or  traveling. 

road,  rode,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubtful,  perhaps 
from  road,  s.  (q.  v.),  or  from  Lat.  r<rfo=to  revolve, 
through  Fr.  roller,  or  Sp.  rodear.  Cf .  Notes  and  Quer- 
iVx,  6th  ser.,  xi.  316.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  rouse. 

"When  pursued  or  ronanl  by  a  dog,  they  may  be  raised 
once."—  H  ilson  <r  Bonaparte:  American  Ornithology  (ed. 
WSS),  iii.  12.  (Sote.j 

B.  Intransil *<•< •: 

1.  (See  extract.) 

"  A  good  retriever  .  .  .  who  will  road  or  follow  the 
foot-scent  of  game  well."—  Meyrick:  House  Dogs  and  Sport- 
ing  Dogs,  p.  93. 

2.  To  fly  in  a  body. 

"To  shoot  wildfowl  roiling  in,  half  an  hour  after  sun- 
set."— .Yofe.s  and  V«>- riet>,  6th  ser.,  xi.  188. 

road -less,  a.  [Eng.  road;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
roads. 

"Marching  often  across  a  roadless  country  as  fast  as 
sepoys  in  retreat." — St.  James'  Vazette,  Jan.  16,  1886. 

road'  man,  *.  [English  road,  and  man.]  A  man 
who  works  upgn  the  roads. 

road  -Side,  s.  <fc  a.    [Eng.  road,  and  side.] 

A.  Assubst. :  The  side  or  borders  of  a  road. 

B.  As  adj.:  Situated  or  being  on  the   side  of  a 
road. 

"Roadside  waste,  roadside  pasture,  and  roadside  turf 
belong  presumably  to  the  adjoining  landowner." — Field, 
Oct.  17,  1886. 

road  stead, -.  [English  road,  and  stead.]  The 
same  as  ROAD,  s.,  4. 

"Curses  the  roadstead,  and  with  gale 
Of  early  morning  lifts  the  sail. 

Scott:  Rokeby,  ii.  12. 

Toad  -ster,  s.    [Eng.  road;  suff.  -sftr.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  horse  well  fitted  for  traveling,  or  commonly 
•employed  in  traveling,  specif,  applied  to  a  trotter. 

2.  One   who  is  much  .accustomed  to  driving ;  a 
coach-driver. 

3.  One  who  rides  along  the  roads  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  hounds  across  country.    (Hunt,  slang.) 

"Once  in  a  way  the  roadsters  and  shirkers  are  dis- 
tinctly favored."— Field,  April  4,  1886. 

4.  A  tricycle  or  bicycle  built,  more  heavily  than 
one  for  racing  purposes,  to  withstand  the  wear  and 
tear  of  traveling  on  the  nigh  road. 

"  It  was  asubstantial  roadster." — Field,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

II.  Naut.:  A  vessel  which  works  by  tides,  and 
seeks  some  known  road  to  await  turn  of  tide  and 
change  of  wind.  (Smyth.)  , 

road  -way,  *rode  -way,  s.  [English  road,  and 
way.]  A  highway,  a  road ;  ospec.  the  part  of  a  high- 
way used  by  vehicles,  horses,  &c. 

roam,  *ram-en,  *rom-en,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Etym. 
doubtful.  Skeat  suggests  a  theoretical  A.  S.  rdmian 
(not  found)  =  to  stretch  after;  hence,  to  seek,  to 
journey  or  rove  about ;  cf.  O.  H.  Ger.  rdmen,  rdman 
=  to  aim  at,  to  strive  after.  "It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  use  of  the  word  was  largely  and 
early  influenced  by  the  word  Rome,  on  account  of 
the  frequent  pilgrimages  to  it."  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  wander  about  without  any  defi- 
nite purpose,  object,  or  direction ;  to  rove  about,  to 
ramble. 

B.  Trans. :  To  range,  to  wander,  to  rove  over. 

"  Now  she  roams 
The  dreary  waste."        Cowper:  Task,  i.  646. 

roam,  s.  [RoAM,  v. 1  The  act  of  roaming,  roving, 
•or  wandering ;  a  ramble. 

"The  boundless  space,  through  which  these  rovers  take 
Their  restless  roam."         Tionng.-  Night  Thoughts,  ix. 

roam  -er,  s.  [English  roam,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
roams  or  roves  about ;  a  rover,  a  wanderer,  a  va- 
grant. 

roan,  *roane,  *roen,  a.  &s.  [O.  Fr.  roufn  (Fr. 
reman),  a  word  <if  unknown  origin  ;  cf.  Sp.  ruano= 
roan ;  Ital.  roano,  rovano.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  a  bay,  sorrel,  or  dark  color,  with 
spots  of  gray  or  white  thickly  interspersed ;  now 
generally  used  of  a  mixed  color  having  a  decided 
.shade  of  red.    (Applied  to  horses  or  cattle.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  roan  color ;  the  color  described  in  A. 

2.  An  animal,  especially  a  horse,  of  a  roan  color. 

"Proud,  prancing  on  his  roan." 
Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 
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3.  Leather:  Sheepskin  tanned  with  sumach;  tlio 
process  is  similar  in  its  details  to  that  employed  (or 
morocco  leather,  but.  lacks  the  graining  given  to 
the  morocco  by  the  grooved  rollers  in  the  finishing. 
It  is  used  largely  for  bookbinding  and  sometimes 
for  shoes. 

roan-antelope,  .<. 

ZoOloffu :  JKgoceros  leucophceus,  from  the  open 
plains  of  South  Africa.  It  is  about  six  feet  long, 
forty  inches  high  at  the  shoulder;  heavily  built, 
with  upright  mane,  long  ears,  and  scimeter-shaped 
horns;  hide  black,  which  color  reflected  through 
the  ashy-gray  gives  the  animal  its  popular  Dutch 
name  Blauw-boc  (Blue  Buck). 

roan,  s.    [ROWAN.] 

roar,  Tore,  v.i.&t.  [A.  S.  rdrian;  cogn.  with 
M.  H.  Ger.  reren :  Dut.  reeren.  From  the  same  root 
as  Lat.  (afro=tobark  ;  Sansc.  ri,-  to  bellow.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  cry  with  a  loud  continued  voice  ;  to  bellow, 
as  a  beast;  to  shout.    (Jeremiah  ii.  15.) 

2.  To  cry  aloud,  as  in  pain  or  distress. 

"  Thereat  he  rored  for  exceeding  paine." 

Spenteri  F.  Q.,  1.  viii.  17. 

3.  To  make  a  loud,  continued,  and  confused  noise, 
as  the  waves,  the  wind,  a  crowd  of  people,  or  the 
like. 

"  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  that  divided  the  sea,  whose 
waves  roared." — Isaiah  li.  15. 

4.  To  laugh  out  loudly  and  continuously ;  to  shout 
in  laughter. 

*5.  To  act  riotously.    [ROARING-BOYS.] 

II.  Vet.:   To   make  a  loud  noise  in  breathing. 

[ROAKING,  «.,  2.] 

B.  Trans. :  To  shout  out  loudly ;  to  cry  aloud ;  to 
call  out  or  proclaim  loudly. 

"Roar  these  accusations  forth." 

Shakesp.;  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  I.,  iii.  1. 

roar,  Tore, «.    [ROAE,  t>.] 

1 .  A  full,  loud  cry  or  noise,  as  the  cry  of  a  beast ;  a 
shout. 

' '  The  roar  of  a  whole  herd  of  lions." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

2.  The  cry,  as  of  a  person  in  pain  or  distress. 

3.  A  loud,  continued,  and  confused  sound,  as  of 
the  waves,  the  wind,  a  crowd  of  persons,  or  the  like. 

*4.  A  tumult. 

5.  A  shout  or  outcry  of  mirth  or  laughter, 
roar  -er,  s.    [Eng.  roar,  v.;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  One  who  roars,  shouts,  or  bawls. 

*2.  One  who  acts  riotously ;  a  noisy,  riotous  per- 
son. 

"A  lady  to  turn  roarer,  and  break  glasses!" 

Massitiger:  Renegado,  i.  3. 

*3.  A  wave,  a  billow. 

"What  care  these  roarers  for  the  name  of  king?"— 
Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  1. 

II.  Vet . :  A  broken-winded  horse. 

"  If  a  horse  is  a  roarer  ...  he  will  usually  make  a 
grunting  noise  when  taking  a  fence." — Sidney;  Book  of 
the  Horse,  p.  698. 

roar  -Ing,  *ror-lng,  *ror-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

[ROAR,  «.] 

A.  Aspr.par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 
1.  Literally: 

1.  Shouting,  noisy. 

2.  Characterized  by  noise  or  riot ;  riotous. 

"A  mad  roaring  time." — Burnet:  Own  Time. 
II.  Fig.:  Going  on  briskly;  brisk,  active;  highly 
successful ;  as,  a  roaring  trade.    (Colloq.  or  slang.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  tV  loud,  continued,  or  confused 
noise;  a  loud  cry,  as  of  a  beast;  a  shout,  as  of 
laughter.     (Proverbs  xix.  12.) 

2.  Veterinary: 

(1)  A  peculiar  sound  emitted  during  respiration 


and  is  very  often  hereditary.    (Sidney.) 

"Their  horses  make  much  muscle,  and  roaring  is  almost 
unknown  among  them." — London  Globe. 
(2)  The  act  of  making  breathing  loud.    [(!)] 
II  The  roar  ing  game:  Curling.    (Scotch.) 
*roaring-boys,  s.  pi.    An  old  name  for  a  set  of 
noisy,  riotous  ruffians,  who  infested  the  streets  of 
London  in  the  beginning  of  the   seventeenth  cen- 
tury.   They  corresponded  to  the  Mohawks  of  later 
times. 

roar  -Ing-ljf,  adv.    [English  roaring, • -ly.]    In  a 
roaring  manner. 


rob 

r6ast,  Tost,  *roste,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  rostir  (Fr. 
rdtir),  from  German  rosten=to  roast,  from  rosr=a 
grate,  a  gridiron,  or  from  Irish  roistin=&  gridiron. 
rosdaim=to  roast,  rosf=roast  meat;  Gael,  rost, 
roist;  \Vel.  rhostio ;  Bret.  rosia=  to  roast.] 

A.  Tratisitive: 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  cook,  dress,  or  prepare  for  the  table  by 
exposure  to  the  direct  action  of  heat,  on  a  spit,  Ac. 

(2)  To  dry  and  parch  by  exposure  to  heat ;  as,  to 
roast  coffee. 

(3)  To  heat  to  excess ;  to  heat  violently. 
"Roasted  in  wrath  and  fire." — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

2.  Fig. :   To  banter,  quiz,  or  chaff  severely;  to 
tease  unmercifully ;  to  severely  criticise.    (Colloq.) 

"  Bishop  Atterbury'a  roasting  Lord  Coningsby  about  the 
topic  of  being  priest-ridden." — Bp.  Atterbury:  Epistolary 
Corresp.,  ii.  4177 

II.  Metall. :  To  expose,  as  metallic  ores,  to  a  pro- 
tracte_d  heat  below  fusion,  in  order  to  expel  sulphur, 
arsenic,  carbonic  acid,  water,  &c.,  and  frequently 
to  effect  oxidation. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  cook  or  dress  meat  by  roasting. 

"  He  coude  roste,  and  sethe,  and  broile,  and  frie." 
CAaucer.-  C.  T.,  Prol.  S19. 

2.  To  become  roasted  or  fit  for  the  table  by  expos- 
ure to  fire. 

roast,  s.  &  a.    [ROAST,  v.] 

A.  Assubst.:  That  which  is  roasted,  as  a  iointof 
meat;  that  part  of  a  slaughtered  animal  which  is 
chosen  for  roasting,  as  the  shoulder  or  leg  of  mut- 
ton, sirloin  of  beef,  &c. 

"  On  holy  days  an  egg  or  two  at  most, 
But  her  ambition  never  reach'd  to  roast." 

Dryden:  Cock  and  Fox,  86. 

B.  As  adj. :  Roasted ;  as,  roast  beef. 

If  *(1)  To  cry  roast  meat :  Not  to  be  able  to  keep 
one's  good  fortune  to  one's  self. 

(2)  Torule  the  roast:  To  have  or  take  the  lead  or 
mastery ;  to  be  master  or  chief.  (Prob.  for  to  rule 
the  roost.) 

"  Suffolk,  the  new-made  duke,  that  rules  the  roast." 
Shaketp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  1. 

roast-beef  plant,  s. 

Bot.:  Iris  foetidissima.    [IBIS.] 

roast-bitter,  «.  A  peculiar  bitter  principle,  con- 
tained in  the  crust  of  burnt  bread,  similar  to  ttat 
produced  by  the  roasting  of  different  other  organic 
substances. 

roast  -er,  s.    [Eng.  roast;  •er.'] 
1.  One  who  or  that  w_hich  roasts. 
*2.  A  pig  or  other  animal  or  article  for  roasting. 
"We  kept  a  roaster  of  the  sucking  pigs." — Blackmore: 
Lorna  Doone,  ch.  1. 

roast  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [ROAST,  v.] 
roastlng-bed,  s. 

Metall. :  A  floor  or  bed  of  refractory  substance  on 
which  ores  are  roasted. 

roasting-ear,  s.  An  ear  of  green  Indian  corn  or 
maize. 

roastlng-furnace,  s. 

Metall. :  A  furnace  in  which  ore  is  heated  to  drive 
off  the  sulphur  and  other  volatile  particles. 

roasting-jack,  «. 

Domestic:  An  old-fashioned  device  for  turning 
the  spit  on  which  meat  was  roasted  before  an  open 
fire. 

rob,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Sp.  rob,  from  Arab.  ro66=a 
syrup  or  jelly  of  fruit.]  The  inspissated  juice  of 
ripe  fruit  mixed  with  honey  or  sugar  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  conserve ;  a  conserve  of  fruit. 

"  The  conserve  or  rather  the  rob  that  is  made  of  them." 
—  Venner:  Via  Recta  ad  Vitam  longam,  p.  171. 

r8b,  "robbe,  v.  t.  &  i.  TO.  French  robber,  rober. 
Tho  original  sense  was  to  despoil  the  slain  in  battle, 
to  strip,  to  disrobe,  from  O.  Fr.  robbe,  robe=a  robe ; 
so  Eng.  reave  (bereave)  is  formed  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, from  A.  S.  re<£/=clothing;  O.  Sp.  robir;  Sp. 
robar :  O.  H.  Ger.  roubdn,roup6n;  German  rauben  ; 
Dut.  roven.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  deprive,  strip,  or  plunder  of  anything  by 
unlawful  force  or  violence,  or  by  secret  theft;  to 
strip  or  deprive  of  anything  by  stealing ;  to  deprive 
unlawfully. 

"  The!  robbiden  hym  and  woundiden  hym  and  wenten 
awey." — Wycliffe:  Luke  i.  30. 

2.  To  plunder,  to  pillage ;  to  steal  anything  from. 

"  Like  a  thief  to  come  to  rob  my  grounds." 

Shakesp.:  Ilenry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  10. 


boll,    b<5y;     p6ut,    J<5wl;    cat,     9Cll,     chorus,     c,hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tiou,      -siou  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  slius.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =    bel,     del. 


rob-altar 
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roc 


3.  To  deprive,  to  strip. 
»4.  To  steal. 


rob  -erds -man,  r8b  -  berds  -man,  rob  -ert|- 
man,  s.    (Said  to  be  named  after  Robin  Hood,  the 


rob   In-ine,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  robin(iu) ;  -ine.] 
Ch.cmixtry  :  ('^H^oOn;.    A  yi-llow  coloring  mattor 


rob    and,  r6b  -bin,  s.    [For  rope-band.'] 

Hunt.  :  A  piece  of  plaited  rope,  called  sennit,  used 

for  fastening  the  bead-rope  of  a  sail  to  the  jack- 

stay  ;  a  rope-baud. 

Rob   ben  Is  -land  (s  silent.)    [Seedef.] 
Geog.  :  An  island  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  used 

as  a  penal  station. 
Robben  Island-snake,  .-•. 
Zool.:  Coronella  phocarum. 


. 

"  Robbfrsmen,  or   Robberdzmen,  were   a    port    of  great    It  crystallizes  in  delicate  straw-yellow  crystals  hav- 


rob  -bSr,  *rob-bour,  s.    [Old  French  robbeur.]    after  Robert  Flower,  the  founder,  A.  D.  11M 


rob-ert,s.    [HEKB^OBERT.]  robinine-sugar,  8. 

Kob -er  tin,  Rob -er-tine,  s.    [Seedef.]  CAem.:  Ci.,H19O8(7).    A  sweet  brown  syrup,  ob- 

ChurchHisf.:  One  of  an  order  of  monks,  so  named    tained  by  heating  robinine  with  dilute  acids.    It 


[Ron,  ».] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  robs  or  steals  from  another ;  one  who 
commits  a  robbery  ;  a  thief. 

2.  One  who  takes  that  to  which  he  has  no  right; 
one  who  strips  or  deprives  another  of  anything  by 
violence  or  wrong. 

II.  Late :  One  who  takes  goods  or  money  from  the 
person  of  another  by  force  or  threats,  and  with  a 
felonious  intent. 

robber-crab,  «. 

Zool. :  Birguslatro.    [BlEQUS.] 

rob  -bSr -?,  *rob-er-ie,  s.    [O.  Fr.  roterie.] 


rob  -In,  subst.    [A  familiar  dimin.  from  Robert.} 
[JACKDAW.] 

1.  The  Redbreast  (q.  v.). 
•2.  A  trimming  on  the  front  of  the  dress. 


does  not  crystallize,  smells  of  caramel  when  heated, 
""''   '•*"'•>»  with  nitric  acid  a  large    quantity  of 


r6   We,  ,.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
fBot.,  <£•(•. :  Wood  for  shipbuilding,  from  a  Biguo- 
niad,  Catalpn  Inngistima,  and  Platymiscium  pltity- 
stachyum,  one  of  the  Dalbergieap. 

*rSb  6'  da  -vf ,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  rob,  s.J 
A  drink  so  called. 

*r5b -Sr-ant,  a.&s.    [Lat.  roborans,  pr.  par.  of 
Robin  GoodfellOW,  subst.    A  "  drudging  fiend,"    ro6oro=to  make  strong,  from  rofc«r=strength.J 
and  merry  domestic  fairy,  famous  for  mischievous       A.  As  adj.  •  Strengthening 

S±S^rt^Jfe»i^^t^S5eo^   ,B-.;lsf 6s-V  A  f  7f theDing  medicine:  a tonic; 

which  he  presides.    The  Scotch  call  this  domestic       *rob  -or-aw,  v.  t.    [Latin  roboratus,  pa.  par.  of 

;     -j.    _     i__ i ii_  .     ft ._      i__i u tr LJ. 


'  Robins,  and  caps  and  sheets." 

Wolcott;  P.  Pindar,  p.  237. 
TT  (1)  Robin  run  in  the  hedge  ; 
Bot.:  Nepeta  Glechoma, 
(2)  Round-robin;  [  ROCNDROBIN.] 


1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  act  or  practice  of  robbing  or    ^iri^a "brownie:* the  Germans,  kobold  or  Knecht    ro*>oro==tt>  make  strong.]    To  make  strong;  to  give 

~he  Scandinavians  call  it  NissS  God-    strengthto;  to  strengthen,  to  confirm,  to  establish. 


2.  Law:  (See  extract.' 


of  taking  anything  from  another  by  violence  or    Ruprecht.    Th 

wrong ;  a  plundering,  a  pillaging ;  theft.  dreng.    Puck,  the  jester  of  Fairy-court,  is  the  same. 

"Either  I  mistake  your  shape  and  making  quite, 
Or  else  you  are  that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite 
Called  Kuliia  Ooodfellom  .  .  . 

Those  that  Hob-goblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck." 
Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  ii.  1. 

Hood,  8.    A  celebrated  English  outlaw  in 


"  The  felonious  and  forcible  taking,  from  the  person  of 
another,  of  goods  or  money  to  any  value,  by  violence  or 
putting  him  in  fear.  (1)  There  must  be  a  taking,  other- 
wise it  is  no  robbery.  (2)  It  is  immaterial  of  what  value 
the  thing  titken  is;  a  penny  as  well  as  a  pound,  thus  for. 
oibly  extorted,  makes  a  robbery.  (3)  Lastly,  the  taking 
must  be  by  force,  or  a  previous  putting  in  fear;  which 


*r5b-5r-a -tlon,  s.    [Low  Lat.  roborafio.]   [ROB- 
ORATE.]    The  act  of  strengthening,  confirming,  or 

establishing. 


f  Richard  I  •  hence  a  cjaracter         1  the 
"a.  *•  i  nence  a  cuaraci       in  me 


j  o  ene 

makes  the  violation  of  the  person  more  atrocious  than     £  "a.  *•  i  nence  a  c 

privately  stealing.    This  previous  violence,  or  putting  in    English  May-day  and  other  games. 


.  , 

rear,   is  the  criterion  that  distinguishes  robbery  from 
other  larcenies." — Blackstone.-  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  17. 

rob -bin  (1),  s.    [Ceylon.] 

Comm. :  The  name  given  to  the  package  in  which 
Geylonese.  &c.,  dry  goods,  as  pepper,  are  imported. 
The  Malabar  robbiu  of  rice  weighs  84  Ibs.  (Sim- 
monds.) 

r8b'-bln(2),».  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  spring  of 
a  carriage.  (Simmonds.) 

r8b-bln  (31,  a.    [ROBAND.] 

robe,  «.    [Fr.,  from  M.  H.  Qer.  roub,  roup;  O.  H. 


*rS  bor  -e-an,  *ro-bi>r  -e  ous,  «.  [Latin  robor- 
eus,  from  »-ofcur=strength,  also  au  oak.]  Made  of 
oak ;  strong. 

ro  -bur,  s.  JLat.=(l)  hardness,  strength,  (2)  the 
common  oak,  Quercus  robur.]  (See  etym.  and  com- 
pound.) 

Robur  Carol!  or  Carolinum,  s. 

Astron. :  King  Charles'  Oak,  a  southern  constella- 
tion, formed  by  Halley  in  1676  from  a  portion  of 
Argo  Navis. 

r6-bust ,  a.  [Fr.  robuste,  from  Lat.  robustus= 
strong,  from  O.  Lat.  robus;  Lat.  ro6ur=strength : 
robin  s  pincushion, «.  The  bedegnarof  the  dog  Sp.  &  Ital.  robusto.] 


robin-redbreast, «.    [REDBBEAST.] 
robin-ruddock,  s.    The  robin-redbreast, 
robin-wake, «. 
Bot.:  The  same  as  WAKE-ROBIN  (q. v.). 


lose. 

rob  -I-nSt  (!),«.    [Fr.] 

Steam-eng. :  A  term  for  some  of  the  cocks  of  the 
steam-engine,  as  the  gauge,  brine,  and  trial  cocks. 


Get.'raup;'  Ger.  rau6=booty.  spoil,'  a   gVrment;       r8b'-I-nSt  (2),  s.    [Eng. 
««n.  with  A.  S.  re<i/=spoil,  clothing;  Icel.  rauf=    robin;  dimin.  suff.  -€<.] 

~ 


spoil ;  Ital.  &  O.  Sp.  roba;  Sp.  ropa;  Port,  roupa.] 

1.  A  kind  of  gown  or  long  loose  dress  worn  over       "The    mavis,    merl.    and 
other  dress,  especially  by  persons  in  high  position,    robinet."—Drauton:    Muses 
or  engaged  in  any  ceremonial^  ordinance  or  rite ;  a    Elysium  Nymph,  viii. 
gown  of  state  or  office,  as  of  judges,  priests,  &c. ;  a 

gown  or  dress  of  rich,  flowing,  or  elegant  style  or 
make. 

"The  vests,  the  robes,  and  heaps  of  shining  gold." 
Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  viii.  456. 

2.  A  dressed  buffalo  skin.    A  pack  of  robes  is  ten 
skins  tied  in  a  pack,  this  being  the  state  in  which 
they  are  brought  to  market. 


!•  A  robin-redbreast. 


2.  Old  Arm. :  A  military 
engine  for  hurling  darts 
and  stones. 

rob'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a. 

[ROBE,  V.  J 


robing-room,  mint.   A 
vestiary;    a    room  where 


Master  of  the  Robes:  An  officer  of  the  British    robes    of    state   or   cere- 


Robinet. 


.1.  Possessed   of  great  strength;    strong,   lusty, 
sinewy,  muscular,  vigorous. 

"Aroftus(,  boisterous  rogue  knockt  him  down."— llotcell: 
Letters,  bk.  i.,  g  iii.,  let.  22. 

2.  Indicating  great  strength  aud  vigor. 

"His  robust,  distended  chest." 

Young:  Paraphrase  of  Job. 

3.  Sound,  vigorous  ;  as.  robust  health. 

4.  Requiring  vigor  or  strength  ;  as,  robust  employ- 
ment. 

*5.  Violent,  rough,  rude. 

ro  bust    ious  (J. as y ) , a.   [Eng.  robust ;  -ious.} 

1.  Robust,  strong,  vigorous,  stout,  sturdy. 

"  These  redundant  locks, 
Robustious  to  no  purpose,  clost'ring  down." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  568. 

2.  Rough,  boisterous. 

"The  men  do  sympathize  with  the  mastiffs,   in  robust- 
ious and  rough  coming  on." — Shatcegp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  7. 


ice  of  the  queen. 

If  Gentlemen  of  the  robe  (or  of  the  long  robe) : 
Barristers. 

robe-de-cbambre,  8.  [Fr.]  A  chamber  gown ;  a 
morning  gown. 

robe-de-nuit,  8.    [Fr.]    A  night  gown. 

robe-maker,  8.  A  maker  of  official  robes  for 
}«dges,  the  clergy,  barristers,  members  of  a  uni- 
Tftrsity,  Ac. 

r6be,  v.  t.  &  i.    [ROBE,  ».] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Lit. :  To  invent  with  a  robe  or  robes ;  to  dress 
with  magnificence ;  to  array. 

"  Lying  robed  and  crowned, 
Worthy  a  Roman  spouse  '  " 

Tennyson.  Dream  of  Fair  Women, 

II.  Fig. :  To  clothe,  to  dress, 
as,  the  fields  robed  with  green 

B.  Intrans. .  To  put  on  robe 
in  a  robe  or  robes. 


Acacia,  called  in  America  the  locust  tree.    It  is       "That  robustiousness  of  body." — Sandys-  state  of  Kelt- 

from  fifty  to  eighty  feet  high,  with  loose  racemes  of    aiox,  sig.  s.  2. 

fragrant  flowers.     The  leaves,  root,  and  inner  bark       r6-bust  -If ,  adv.    [Eng.  robust;   -Jy.]    In  a  ro- 


ro-bln -Ic,  a.  [Modern  Latin  robin(ia);  -ic.] 
Derived  from  Robinia  pseudacacia. 

robinic-acid,  8. 

Chem.:  An  acid  found  in  the  root  of  Robinia 
pseudacacia.  It  forms  a  syrupy  mass,  but  becomes 
crystalline  in  contact  with  absolute  alcohol. 


"  Beef  may  confer  a  robustness  on  my  son's  limbs,  bat 
will  hebetate  his  intellectuals,"— Arbuthnot  -i  Pope. 

*ra-bfisf-OUS,  a.    [Eng.  robust;  -ous.]    Robust. 
(Dryden:  Don  Sebastian,  i.l.) 
r8c,  rukh,  8.    [Arab,  rukh;  see  def.] 


AW      1  T         f     TV,  ^.r^'  Ml"h0'- :  A  huge  white  bird,  one  claw  of 

ro  bin -I-In,  adj.     [Mod.    Lat.    robim(a);    -in.    which  is  as  big  as  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  and 
,CAem.)J  capableof  carrying  off  an  elephant  and  devouring 


sulphydric  acid. 


a  myth  of  observation. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or.    wore,     wolf,     wBrk, 


what,     fill,     father;     we,     w«t,     here,     camel,     h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir, 
whd,     s6n;     mute,     cfib.    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     a,    03  =  e; 


marine;    §6,     p8t, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


rocambole 
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rock-manakin 


roc'-am-bole,  trok  -am-bole,  s.  [Fr.  rocam- 
bole; Ital.  &Sp.  rocambolu,;  Svi.rdckenboll;  Ger. 
roygenbtjlle  =  rye-bulb:  roggen  —  Ty&,  and  bolle  = 
bulby,  because  it  is  bulbous  and  grows  among  rye.] 

Bot.  &  Hort.:  (1)  Allium  scorodoprasum,  a  plant 
with  bulbs  like  garlic,  but  with  the  cloves  smaller. 
It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  shallot,  gar- 
lic, &c.  A  native  of  Denmark.  (2)  Allium  opliiu- 
scorodon,  from  Greece.  Sometimes  the  two  are  con- 
sidered to  be  identical. 

rSc-9el-la,  s.  [Port,  rocca  =  a  rock.  Named 
from  the  place  of  growth.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Usneidw.  Dull  gray  ItchenSj 
with  a  peltate  disc,  open  from  the  front,  and  seated 
on  a  carbonaceous  stratum.  They  grow  on  rocks  by 
the  sen.  Roccella  tinctoria  is  the  Archil,  Orchil,  or 
Orchella  lichen.  R.fuciformis,  used,  like  the  for- 
mer, for  a  dye-plant,  is  less  valuable. 

roc-cSl-lan  -Il-lde,  subst.  [English  roccell(ic)  ; 
anil(ine),  and  suff.  -ide.] 

roccellamide.  A  crystalline  body  obtained  by  heat- 
ing roccellic  acid  with  an  excess  of  aniline,  distill- 
ing, and  treating  the  black  residue,  left  in  the 
retort,  with  alcohol.  It  forms  colorless  lamina?, 
melts  to  a  colorless  liquid  at  53°,  is  insoluble  in 
water,  ammonia,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol. 

r8c-sel'-llc,  adj.  [Mod.  Latin  roccell(a) ;  -ic.'] 
Contained  in,  or  derived  from  plants  of  the  genus 
Roccella. 

roccellic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CnH32O4  =  (Gi7gsoOj)    |  Q2-  A  talty  acj<j 

discovered  in  1830  by  Heeren  in  Roccella  tinctoria, 
and  other  species  of  the  same  genus.  It  crystallizes 
in  white  rectangular  four-sided  plates,  or  in  short 
needles,  melts  at  132'  to  a  colorless  liquid,  is  taste- 
less, insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in  ether.  It  is  very 
slightly  affected  by  re-agents,  but  it  decomposes 
carbonates.  The  roccellatesof  the  alkali  metals  are 
soluble  in  water.  The  barium  salt.  CnHaqBa'  Oi, 
is  a  bulky  white  powder,  slightly  soluble  in  boil- 
ing water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  silver  salt, 
Ci7H3oAg2O4,  obtained  by  precipitation,  is  a  white 
amorphous  mass,  which  darkens  on  exposure  to 
light. 

roccellic-anhydride,  s. 

Chem.:  CnHsuOs.  A  faintly  yellow,  neutral  oil, 
obtained  by  heating  roccellic  acid  to  between  220' 
and  280*,  mixing  the  brown  mass  with  dilute  soda- 
lye,  and  treating  with  ether.  It  dissolves  easily  in 
hot  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

r5c-9eT-Un-In,  s.    [See  def.] 

Chem. :  C^H^O?  (7).  A  crystalline  substance  ex- 
tracted from  Roccella  tinctoria  by  hydrochloric 
acid  and  boiling  alcohol.  It  forms  a  mass  of  silky 
needles,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol  and  ether,  but  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol. 
Hot  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid. 

•roch,  «.  t.  [Fr.  roche  =  a  rock.]  To  harden  like 
a  rock. 

"  Thee  winter's  coldnesse  thee  river  hardlye  rochino." 
Stanvhttr*t:  Conotites,  p.  138. 

•roche  (l),s.    [Fr.]    A  roach. 

•rophe  (2),  8.    [Fr.]    A  rock. 

roche-alum,  s.    [ROCK-ALUM.] 

roche-lime, ».    Quicklime.    (Eng.) 

rocnes-moutonnees,  8.  pi. 

Geol.:  Projecting  eminences  of  rock  which  have 
been  smoothed  and  worn  into  the  shape  of  flat- 
tened domes  by  a  glacier  passing  over  them.  They 
are  called  moutonnees  because  their  small  rounded 
bosses  resemble  the  backs  of  a  flock  of  sheep. 

Ko-chelle,8.    [See def.] 

Geog.:  A  fortified  sea-port  of  France,  the  capital 
of  the  department  of  Charente-Inferieure. 

Rochelle-powder,  s.    [SEIDLITZ-POWDEE.] 

Rochelle-salt,  s.   [SODIO-POTASSIC  TAETBATE.] 

r8ch-et(l),  *rotch -gt, «.  [Fr.  rochet,  f rom  O. 
H.  Ger.  roch,  hroch  (Ger.  rocfc)  =  a  coat,  a  frock  ;  cf. 
Ir.  rocan=a  mantle,  a  cloak ;  Gael,  rochall.] 

1.  An  ecclesiastical  garment  of  fine  white  linen, 
differing  from  the  surplice  in  being  shorter  and 
open  at  the  sides.  It  was  formerly  worn  by  priests 
and  acolytes,  but  is  now  worn  by  bishops  under  the 
chimere. 

•2.  A  bishop. 

^3.  A  loose  round  frock  or  upper  garment,  the 
original  of  the  ecclesiastical  vestment. 

ro'jh'-e't  (2),  s.  [Mid.  English  roche  =  a.  roach; 
dimin.  suff.  -et.~\  A  kind  of  fishj  by  some  taken  for 
the  roach,  by  others  for  the  piperfish,  one  of  the 
gurnards. 


roch -Iftg,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Prob.  from  Fr. 
roche  =  a  rock  (q.  v.).]  (See  compouud.) 

roching-cask,  N.  A  wooden  cistern,  lined  with 
lead,  in  which  alum  is  crystallized  after  having 
been  previously  dissolved  in  water  or  by  the  action 
of  steam. 

roch  led  §r  Ite,  subst.  [After  Herr  Rochleder; 
suff.  -rte(Afm.;.] 

Min. :  A  resinous  substance  originally  extracted 
by  alcohol  from  melanchyme  (q.  v.).  Color,  red- 
dish-brown ;  transparent  to  translucent ;  melting 
point,  100'.  Composition :  Carbon,  76'79 ;  hydrogen, 
9'06 ;  oxygen.  14-15=1UO.  Found  also  in  large  masses 
in  the  lignite  of  Zweifelsreuth,  Eger,  Bohemia. 

rock  (1),  *rocke  (1),  *rok,  *rokke  (ll,«.  [Icel. 
mkkr=;i  distail';  Sw.  rock:  Dan.  rok;  O.  H.  Ger. 
roccho;  M.  H.  Ger.  rocke;  Ger.  rocken.  Prob.  from 
Dan.  rokke  =  to  rock  (q.  v.).]  A  distaff  used  in 
spinning ;  the  staff  or  frame  about  which  flax,  wool, 
Ac.,  is  arranged,  from  which  the  thread  is  drawn  in 
spinning. 

rSck  (2),  *rocke  (2),  *roche,  *rokke  (2),  sub*t. 
[O.  Fr.  roke,  roche,  roc,  from  Irish  &  Gael.  rop=a 
rock ;  Bret,  roch.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  large  mass  of  stony  matter;  a  large  fixed 
stone  or  crag;  the  stony  matter  which  constitutes 
the  earth's  crust,  as  distinguished  from  clay,  sand, 
gravel,  peat,  &c. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(3)  A  stone  of  any  size;  a  pebble.    (Colloquial  or 
humorous.) 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  cause  or  source  of  peril  or  disaster  (from 
vessels  being  wrecked  on  rocks) ;  as,  Thisistherocfc 
on  which  he  split. 

(2)  A  defense;  a  means  of  safety  or  protection  ;  an 
asylum,  a  refuge.    (Scriptural. ) 

"They  remembered  that  God  wns  their  rock."— Psalm 
butviii.  36. 
(31  A  kind  of  hard  sweetmeat. 

(4)  The  same  as  ROCK-PIGEON  (q.  v.). 

"  Being  a  bit  slow  In  firing  a  fast  rock  escaped  him."— 
Field,  April  4,  1885. 

II.  Geol.:  Any  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  coher- 
rent  or  incoherent,  any  sedimentary  stratum  or  any 
dyke  or  overlying  mass  of  V9lcauic  or  plutonic  min- 
eral matter.  The  older  writers  drew  a  distinction 
between  rocks  and  soils.  Both  are  now  regarded  as 
rocks.  So  are  blown  sand,  silt,  mold,  and  peat; 
though  the  last  is  soft,  spongy,  and  of  vegetable 
origin.  Were  the  vegetable  character  to  exclude  it, 
coal  would  have  to  be  omitted  too.  Most  rocks, 
originally  soft,  have  become  hard  and  compact  by 
losing  their  moisture,  and  being  subjected  to  press- 
ure. As  a  rule  a  rock  is  not  a  bed  of  some  simple 
mineral.  In  most  cases  there  are  crystals  cemented 
together  by  -imperfectly  crystalline  or  amorphous 
matter,  orthere is  a  mixtureof  angular  and  rounded 

f  rains,  also  bound  together  by  mineral  matter. 
MINERAL.]  Viewed  as  to  composition,  there  are 
three  leading  classes  of  rock :  Siliceous  or  Arenace- 
ous, some  formed  of  loose  sand,  others  of  hard 
sandstone,  with  all  intermediate  grades ;  Argilla- 
ceous rocks,  i.  e.  rocks  of  clay,  or  more  specifically 
having  one-fourth  alumina  to  three-fourths  silica; 
and  Calcareous  rocks  com  posed  chiefly  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  some  of  them  proved,  and  most  of  the 
others  suspected,  to  be  originally  composed  of  vari- 
ous organisms.  Viewed  as  to  their  origin,  Lyell 
long  recognized  four  kinds  of  rocks:  Aqueous  or 
Sedimentary,  Volcanic.  Metamorphic,  ana  Plutonic 
(all  which  see).  A  fifth  category  has  now  been 
suporadded,  viz..  Aerial  or  JSolian,  formed  by  the 
action  of  wind.  Aqueous.  jEolian,  and  Metamorphic 
rocks  are,  as  a  rule,  stratified ;  Volcanic  and  Plu- 
tonic rocks  generally  unstratified  ;  the  last  two  are 
called  igneous.  Some  stratified  rocks  are  unfossil- 
iferous,  others  fossiliferous.  For  the  stratieraph- 
ical  or  chronological  order  of  the  latter,  see  Fossil- 
iferous. Much  light  has  recently  been  thrown  on 
the  composition  and  origin  of  rocks,  by  subjecting 
thin  sections  of  them  to  microscopic  examination. 
[GEOLOGY.] 

IT  Rock-cork=Mm4nrcun-corfc;  Rock-milk=Afoun- 
tain-milk;  Rock-soap=Orop»o»i;  Rock-oil  =  Petro- 
leum. 

IT  On  the  rocks:  Quite  out  of  funds;  in  want  of 
money. 

rock-alum,  s. 

Min. :  Sometimes  applied  to  the  massive  form  of 
alum.  [Cf.  Rock  Salt.] 

rock-basin,  s. 

Geol.:  (1)  A  hollow,  shaped  more  or  loss  like  a 
basin,  in  a  rock.  It  may  have'.been  scooped  out  by 
a  glacier;  (2)  A  basin  in  a  rock  produced  appar- 
ently by  the  movement  of  gravel,  &c.,  driven  for- 
ward by  water.  They  occur  sometimes  in  rocks  to 
which  the  sea  has  access,  and  sometimes  in  granite 
or  other  rocks  of  mountain  regions. 


rock-bass,  8. 

Ichthy. :  \  name  applied  to  the  striped  bass  and 

several  other  kindred  species. 

rock-bird,  s. 

Oruith.  (pi.):  The  genus  Rupicola  (q.  v.). 

rock-bound,  a.  Hommed  in,  or  surrounded  witb 
rocks  ;  as,  a  rock-bound  coast. 

rock-butter,  s. 

Min. :  Impure  efflorescences  oozing  from  some 
alum  shales  in  various  localities,  having  the  con- 
sistency of  butter.  Analyses  show  relations  to  Halo- 
trichite  (q.  v.),  with  which  species  Dana  places 
them. 

rock-candy,  s.  A  candy  formed  of  the  crystals 
of  pure  sugar. 

rock-cavy,  s. 

Zool. :  Cuvia  rupestris,  found  near  the  upper  wa- 
ters of  rivers  in  the  rocky  districts  of  Brazil.  It  is 
about  thirteen  inches  in  length. 

rock- cist,  s. 

Sot.:  The  genus  Helianthemum. 

rock- COd,  8.  A  cod  caught  on  a  rocky  sea-bot- 
tom. They  are  considered  to  bo  of  bettor  flavor 
than  fish  from  a  sandy  bottom. 

rock-cook,  8. 

Ichthu. :  The  small-mouthed  Wrasse,  Labrue  exo- 
letus.  It  is  about  four  inches  long. 

rock-cork,  s.  A  variety  of  loose-textured  asbestos. 

rock-cress,  8.  • 

Bat. :  (1)  The  genus  Arabis  (q.  v.) ;  *(2)  Crithmum 
maritimum. 

rock-Crowned,  a.  Crowned  or  surmounted  with 
rocks ;  as,  a  rock-crowned  height. 

rock-crystal,  s. 

Min. :  The  limpid  varieties  of  quartz  (q.  v.). 

rock-demon,  8. 

Compar.  Relig. :  A  demon  supposed  to  inhabit 
dangerous  rocks,  often  identified  with  the  rocks 
themselves. 

"An  early  missionary  account  of   a  rock-demon  wor-  . 
shipped    by  the  Huron  Indiana   will    show    with   what 
absolute  personality  savages  CUD  conceive  such  a  being." 
—Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  208. 

rock-doe,  8.    A  species  of  Alpine  deer. 

rock-dove,  rock-pigeon,  s. 

Ornith.:  Columba  livia.    [COLUMBUS.] 

rock-drill,  s.  A  tool  for  boring  rock  by  a  chisel 
movement  or  rotary  motion. 

rock-fire,  8. 

Pyrotechnics:  An  incendiary  composition  which 
burns  slowly  and  is  difficult  to  extinguish.  Used 
for  setting  fire  to  ships,  buildings.  Ac.  It  is  com- 
posed of  three  parts  resin,  four  sulphur,  ten  niter, 
one  regulus  of  antimony,  and  one  turpentine. 

rock-fish,  s. 

Ichlhy.:  (1)  The  Black  Goby;  (2)  a  name  given 
to  various  species  of  Wrasse  (q.  v.). 

*rock-free,  a.    Free  from  or  without  rocks. 

"Whose  shores,  me  thought,  on  good  aduautage  stood. 
For  my  receit,  rock-free,  and  fenc'd  from  wind." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  vii. 

rock-goat,  subst.    A  goat  which  makes  its  home- 
among  the  rocks ;  a  wild  goat. 
rock-harmonicon,  s. 

Music:  An  instrument,  the  sounds  of  which  are- 
produced  by  striking  graduated  lengths  of  rock- 
crystal  with  a  hammer. 

rock-hearted,  «.    Hard-hearted;  unfeeling. 
rock-honey,  subst.    Honey  made  by  bees  having 
their  nests  or  abodes  among  the  rocks.    (Cf.  Psalm 
Ixxxi.  16.) 

"  The  summer  lengthen'd  out  his  Reason  bland, 
And  with  rock-htnifi/  flow'd  the  happy  land." 

'   Wordstrorth:  Descriptive  Sketches, 

rock-hopper,  s. 

Ornith.:  (See  extract.) 

"  In  this  scrub  one  of  the  crested  penguins,  probably 
Eudyptes  chrysocoma,  called  by  the  sealers  in  common 
with  other  species  of  the  genus  Eudyptes,  the  rook-hop- 
per,  has  established  a  rookery." — C.  Wyville  Thomson: 
Voyage  of  the  Challenger,  ii.  180. 

rock-kangaroos, .--.  pi. 

ZoOl. :  The  genus  Petrogale  (q.  v.). 

rock-leather,  8.  The  same  as  ROCK-COKK  (q.  v.). 

rock-lily,  s. 

Rot. :  Selaginella  convoluta. 

rock-limpet,  s. 

ZoOl. :    The  genus  Patella  (q.  v.).    [LiMPET.] 

rock-lychnis,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Viscaria  (q.v.). 

rock-manakin,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Rupicola  (q.  v.). 


boll,    bfiy;     pout,    ]6wl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      deL 


rock-maple 
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rocking-stone 


'».:  A  white  cotton-like  variety  of  carbonate  of    the  purpose  of  drinking.    They  move,  climb,  and  swim    genus  Hesperis  (a.  v.i,  and  s 
•  occurring  as  an  efflorescence,  falling  into  a    «"th  equal  facility."-£nci/<-.  Brif.  (ed.  9th,,  rx.  144.  a/is,   the  Italian  specie,  c 


rock-maple,  s. 

Hot.:  Acer  saccharinum. 

rock-meal, «. 

Afm.: 

Iim3,  ot „ 

powder  when  touched. 

rock-moss,  s. 

Bot. :  A  lichen,  Lecanora  tartarea.    [ CUD-BEAK.] 

rock-pigeon,  s. 

Ornithology : 

1.  The  Bock-dove  (q.  v.). 

2.  (PI.)  Sand-grouse  (q.  v.). 

rock-plant,  s. 

Bot.  (pi.) :  Plants  growing  on  or  among  naked 
rocks.  Most  have  diminutive  roots  and  derive  their 
chief  support  from  the  air  through  their  leaves  unit 
stems.  Examples:  Lichens,  Mosses,  <fec.,  various 
honseleeks  (Crassulaceee) ,  <fec.  The  latter  are  often 
cultivated  in  rockeries  for  their  fine  flowers. 

rock-rabbit, «. 

ZoOl. :  Hyraf  capentis.    [HYRAJ..] 

"The  South  African  Hyrax  is  termed  by  the  colonists 
Klip  Das,  or  rock-rabbit,  and  is  found  in  considerable 
plenty  ...  on  the  sides  of  the  Table  mountain  "— 
Wood:  Illut.  Sat.  Hist.,  i.  760. 

rock-rat,  «. 

ZoOl. :  The  genus  Petromys  (q.  v.). 

rock-ribbed,  a.    Having  ribs  of  rock.    (Bryant.) 

rock-roofed,  ad,/.  Roofed  or  arched  over  with 
rock. 


rock-rose,  s. 


the  head.    During  the  digestion  the  animal  is  lazy       rock  -et  C>).  *rok  at,  s.    i  r  r.rogume,  trom 

and  unwilling  even  to  defend  itself  when  attacked,  mc/u-ttn,  diinin.   in. m   run, '-garden-rocket,    f 

_   "R-K-k-snakrs  are  mostly  arboreal,  and  prefer  localities  Lat.  t-ruca—  a  sort  of  colewort.  j 

le  vicinity  of  waler,  to  which  the  animal  resorts  for        Bot. :  A  name  given  to  various  Oucifone:  (1)  The 


Fr. rnquette,  from  Ital. 
'rom 


pecif.  Ht'.xiteris  matron- 

....  CH"— *»<;••"».  —  C...CKC.  onuea.  suni,  IT.  144.  alts,  tiie  Italian  species,  cultivated  since  1597  in 

rock-staff,  s.  The  lever  of  a  forge-bellow*  or  English  gardens;  (2)  the  genus  Diplotaxis  (q.  v.) 

(Sir  J.  Hooker);  (:i)  the  genus  Eruca,  and  specif. 

Erucasativa  (London);  (4)  Sisymbrium  irio. 

rSck-et  (3),  »rok-ette.  s.  [O.  Ital.  rocchette=a 
bobbin  to  wind  silk  on,  a  rocket,  diinin.  from  rocca 
=  a  distaff  or  rock:  so  named  from  its  long,  thin 
shape,  somewhat  resembling  a  bobbin  for  winding 
silk;  Dan.  &  Sw.  raket ;  Ger.  rackete,  rakete.] 

I.  A  cylindrical  tube  of  paper  or  metal  filled  with 


other  vibrating  bar  in  a  machine. 

rock-tar, .-.    Rock-oil ;  petroleum. 

rock-temple,  a.    A  temple  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  as  at  i-llora  and  other  places  in  Hindustan. 

rock-thrush,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  genus  Petrocincla  (q.  v.). 

rock-tripe,  s.    [TRIPE  DE  ROCHE.] 

rock-violet,  s. 

Bot.:  Chrooleputt  jolithuft. 

rock- wood,  s.    The  game  as  FOSSIL-WOOD,  2. 

rock-work,  s. 


a  compressed  mixture  i>t  niter,  sulphur,  and  char- 
coal, which  on  being  ignited  propels  it  forward  by 
the  action  of  the  liberated  gases  against  the  atmos- 
phere. Rockets  aroused  for  various  purposes:  as — 
(1)  {»'"'ir:  A  military  rocket  is  a  projectile  made 
and  tilled  like  a  common  rocket,  but  with  a  case  of 
i.  stones  fixed  in  mortar  in  imitation  of  the  as-    sheet-iron  or  Atlas  metal,  and  a  hollow  head  con- 
.penties  of  rocks.  taining  powder,  thus  forming  a  "  shell."    The  sizes 

'-.  A  natural  wall  or  mass  of  rocks.  in   use   in  the  service  are  the  9-pounder  and  24- 

J.  A  rockery  (q.  v.).  pounder.    Formerly  they  were  guided  by  the  usual 

long  rocket-stick  screwed  into  a  socket  in  the  iron 
base  of  the  case,  but  latterly  this  has  been  done 
[Dan.  rofcfce  =  to  rock,    away  with,  and  the  gas  in  issuing  from  the  three 


rock(3),».    [Roc.] 

~    ,    ,  .     . 
rock  (IJ.rokke,  r.t. 


A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  move  backward  and  forward,  as  a  body  rest- 
ing on  a  support  beneath.    It  differs  from  swing  in 


*3.  A  tilting-spear,  having  its  point  covered,  so  as 


rock-salt,  s. 

Geol.:  Salt  deposited  as  a  geological  stratum.  In 
Britain  it  is  of  Triassic  age.  Red  clays  containing 
it,  along  with  gypsum,  are  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen 


3.  To  move  backward  and  forward  in  the  arms,    Paradise  flycatcher  iTcitttnra  parodist),  generally  yclept 
chair,  cradle,  Ac.,  in  order  to  induce  sleep.  tne  '™ket-bird  by  our  countrymen."— Field,  April  4, 1885. 


sleep. 
"Rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast." 

Shelley:  Tile  Cloud. 


rocket-case,  s.    A  stout  case  of  cardboard  or 
cartridge-paper  for    holding    the    materials  of  a 


bays  separated from the  ^an^byTa'nd'bfr'sovef    J*ich  were  only  kno™  to  EnglUhmVn 
which  the  waves  occasionally  broke,  the  thickness 
being  produced  by  the  slow  subsidence  of  the  land 
surrounding   the   gulf.     Beds   of  rock-salt   occur 
also  in  Germany,  Austria,  Poland,  Russia,  Spain, 
Algeria,  Abyssinia,  and  America, 
rock-samphire,  8 

Bot.:  Crithmuni  maritimum. 


*II.  Fig.:  To  lull,  to  quiet. 

" Sleep  rack  thy  brain !"    Shake»p.:  Hamlet,  Hi.  2. 
B.  Intrans.:  To  bo  moved  backward  and  forward. 

"  The  rocking  town 
Supplants  their  footsteps."  Philips:  Cider,  i. 

rock  (2),v.  t.    [RocK  (2),  ».]  To  throw  stones  at; 
to  stone.    (Anter.) 

rock  -a-way,  s.    [Eng.  rocfc,  v.,  and  away. 


frock-serpent.  *.    [ROCK-SXAKE.] 
rock-shaft,  s. 

Steam-engine:  _ „ 

1.  A  shaft  with  tappets  which  raise  the  levers  of  riage,  with  full  standing  top. 

"  inesPPet  T"  V6S     D   *   certam   class   of  steam-  r5ck  -6  lay,  r8ck  -lay,  s.    [See  def.] 

The  shaft,  with  levers,  used  for  working  the  Iau5°  W-J->-     (Scotch.) 


of  wood  tipped  with  cop- 
ng  rockets. 

rocket-harpoon,  s.    [HARPOOK-KOCKET.] 

r5ck  -et-8r,  «.  [Eng.  rocket  (3) ;  -er.']  A  term 
applied  to  a  bird,  as  a  pheasant,  which,  when 
flushed,  rises  ra  pidly  straight  up  in  the  air. 

rock  -et-Ing,  a.  [Eng.  rocket  (3) ;  -ing.]  Rising 
straight  up  in  the  air,  as  a  rocketer. 

r5ck -I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  rocky  (1);  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rocky  or  abounding  with 
rocks. 

rSck-Ing,  rSck  -In,  «.    [Eng.  roc*  (1),  s. ;  -ing.J 


ng 
2. 


slide-valves,  the  notch  of  the  eccentric  rod  dropping 

into  a  stud  fixed  in  one 

of  the  levers;  the  links 

of  the  slide-valve  spindle 

being   attached   to  the 

opposite   lever   on    the 

same  shaft. 


Vehicles:  A  kind  of  four-wheeled,  two-seated  car-    A  country  evening  party,  so-called  from  the  prac- 
tice once  prevalent  of  the   females  taking   their 
rocfcswith  them  and  spinning.    (Scotch.) 
rSck-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [Rocx  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <*  particip.  adj. :   (See  the 
verb.) 


A  roque- 


rock  -er,  s.    [Eng.  rocfc  (I),  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  rocks. 


"His  fellow,  who  the  narrow  bed  had  kept, 


rock-shelter,  8. 

Anthrop. :  A  natural 
opening  in  a  rock,  util- 
ized by  man  for  tempo- 
rary shelter  or  perma- 
nent residence.  In  some 
slight  degree,  the  cus- 
tom still  survives  in 

Perigord,  France,  masonry  being  added  to  render 
the  residence  more  healthy  and  comfortable. 

"The  very  many  observations  which  we  have  been  able     [CBABMi  «..  B.  4. 
to  make  in  the  cavern*  and  rock-fhellm  of  Perigord  "— 
Lartetdt  Christ!/.  Keliquite  Aquttanlca:  (ed.  T.K.Jones) 
p.  66. 

rock-slaters, «.  pi. 

ZoOl. :  The  genus  Ligia.    [SLATER,  II.] 

rock-snake,  frock-serpent,  a. 

ZoOl. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  any  individual 
of  the  genus  Python  (q.  v.).  Rock-snakes  are 
among  the  largest  of  living  reptiles;  specimens  of 


Was  weary,  and  without  a  rocker  slept! 

Drudeit:  Cock  and  Fox,  228. 

2.  A  rocking-horse  (q.  v.), 

3.  A  low  skate  with  a  rounding  sole. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Furniture  : 

(2)  Acurved  piece  underneath  a  child's  cradle. 

2.  Enor. :  A  cradle.    [CRADLE,  s.,  B.  5.] 

3.  Metall.:  A  trough  in  which  particles  of  o 


C.  A  s  substantive  : 

\.  The  act  of  ope  who  or  that  which  rocks;  the 
act  or  state  of  moving  or  swaying  backward  and 
forward. 

2.  The  mass  of  stone  or  ballast  laid  to  form  the 
under  stratum  of  a  road.    (Prov.  Eng.) 

3.  The  motion  of  a  steel  mill  on  a  copper  cylinder 
intended  for  ealico-printing,  when  the  pattern  of 
t  h<- mill  i-  to  bo  repeated  on  the  copper  a  number 


ling  of  the  surface  of  a  copper  or  steel 

plate  preparatory  to  scraping  a  mezzotinto.   [RocK 
(!),«.,  A.  I.  4.] 


otiectea  in  tne  ordinary  process  of  freezing  ice- 
cream by  imparting  an  alternating  semi-rotation  to 
the  vessel  containing  it. 

5.  Steam-eny.:  A  rock-shaft  (q.  v.). 

rocker- cam,  s. 

Much. :  A  vibrating  cam. 

rocker-shaft,  *.    [ROCK-SHAFT.] 


. „ „„., „«,„„!„.„<„„       rocking-chair,  «.    A  chair  mounted  on  rockers, 

separated    from     earth    by    agitation    in    water,    so  as  to  allow  a  backward  and  forward  oscillation. 
[CRADLE,  s.,B.  4.]  rocking-horse,  s.    A  wooden  horse  mounted  on 

4.  (-hem.:  The  congelation  of  a  liquid  is  assisted    rockers,  for  the  use  of  children.    [HOBBI-UORSE  I 
by   a    slight   agitation   of   its  particles,   which  is       mr-vine-  shaft    «     rRr^, 
effected    in    the   ordinary  process  of  freezing  ice-  .mg-snait,  s.    | 

rocking-stone,  subst.  A  stone  so  balanced  on  a 
natural  pedestal  that  it  can  be  moved  backward 
and  forward  without  its  equilibrium  being  perma- 
nently disturbed.  Some  rocking-stones  seem  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  deposition  of  a  huge 
slab  of  rock  borne  across  an  expanse  of  sea  by  a 
glacier,  and  which  was  detached  on  the  shallowest 
'  of  i 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work. 


what,     fall,     father;     we,    w«t,     hgre,     camel,    her,    there;     pine     pit, 
who,     sdn;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
B,     oe  =  6; 


marine;    go,     pSt, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


rocking-tree 


rocking-tree,  *. 

Weaving:  The  axle  from  which  the  lay  is  sus- 
pended. 

rock -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  roefc(2),?.;  -/*/*.'!  Somewhat 
rocky. 

"  His  curi'Hsse  on  t-ofkitth  pinnacle  hanged." 

xttintttnirxt:   Virgil's  j&ntiiit,  ii.  714. 

rock -land  He,  x.     [After  Rocklund,  New  York, 
where  found  ;  suft'.  -He  (Mitt.).] 
J/m. ;  The  same  as  SERPENTINE  (q,  v.)« 
rock -less,  «.    |Emr.  rorfc  (2),  s.;  •/«>«.]    Desti- 
tute of  or  free  from  rocks. 

"  I'm  clear  by  nature  as  ft  rocklesa  stream." 

DrydfH:  Duke  nfOuise,  iii.  I. 

rock  -Hug,  *•    [Eng.  rock;  •?''»</-] 
Ichthy.:  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the 
geuud  Motella  (<j.  v.). 

"The  pelagic  ova  of  the  grey  gurnard,  the  rockl  ing,  and 
the  lesser  weever  show  oil  globules."— Field,  Dec.  26,  1885. 

rocks,  s.    Money.    ( U.  S.  Slang.) 

rock'-j?  (1),  a.  [Eng.  rock  (1),  v. ;  -y.\  Shaky, 
insecure,  unsteady;  neuce,  unfortunately,  awk- 
wardly. (Slang.) 

"Let  him  keep  the  fact  of  things  having  gone  rocky 
with  him  as  dark  as  he  can."— Lyndon  Daily  Telegraph. 

rock'-?  (2),  a.    [Eug.  rocfc  (2),  s. ;  -y.] 

1,  Full  of  rocks;  abounding  with  rocks. 

"  What  could  I  do,  alas!  encompassed  round 
With  steepy  mountains  and  a  rocky  ground?" 
Hoole:  Orlando  Furiosv,  ii. 

2.  Made  or  consisting  of  rocks  or  stone. 

"  The  rocky  pavement  glittered  with  the  show." 

Pope;  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiii.  249. 

*3.  Resembling  a  rock  ;  hence,  hard,  stony,  obdu- 
rate, hard-hearted,  hard  as  a  rock. 

"Thy  rocky  and  wreck-threatening  heart." 

Shakesp.:  Kape  of  Lucrect,  690. 

Rocky  Mountain,  a. 

Qeog.  &  Zo6l. :  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of,  or 
having  its  habitat  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which 
stretch  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  river,  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  to  the  Anahuac  mountains  of 
Mexico. 

Rocky  Mountain  Locust ; 

ZooL:  Caloptenus  spretus.  It  is  very  destructive 
to  fruit  crops  in  the  west  and  northwest  of  the 
United  States. 

Rocky  Mountain  Pika  : 

ZoQL:  Lagomya  princeps,  a  small  rodent  about 
six  inches  long,  grayish-brown  above,  yellowish- 
brown  on  sides,  grayish  below.  The  American 
Indians  call  it  Little  Chief  Hare,  a  circumstance 
which  influenced  Sir  John  Richardson,  who  first 
described  the  animal,  in  his  choice  of  a  specific 
name. 

r6-CO  -CO,  *.  [French,  from  roctN7/e=rock-work, 
from  the  character  of  the  style.] 

Art:  A  florid,  debased  kind  of  ornament,  which 
succeeded  the  style  adopted  by  Louis  XIV.  and  XV., 
and  which  exaggerated  the  main  features  and 
peculiarities  of  that  fashion.  It  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  lavish  abundance  of  its  details,  which 
are  thrown  together  without  propriety  and  due 
connection.  Scroll  and  shell  ornaments  abound; 
sometimes  rock-work  pavilions,  birds  and  fishes, 
combined  with  enormous  flowers.  The  term  is 
sometimes  employed  to  denote  a  bad  taste  iu  design 
and  ornament  generally.  (Fairholt.) 

ro-cou,  s.    [Roucou.] 

rod,  *rodde,  s.    [The  same  word  as  rood  (q.v.).} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  long,  slender  stem  of  any  woody  plant,  espe- 
cially when  cut  and  stripped  of  leaves  or  twigs;  a 
wand ;  a  straight,  slender  stick ;  a  cane. 

"And  if  a  man  smite  his  servant,  or  his  maid,  with  a 
rod,  and  he  die  under  his  hand;  he  shall  be  surely  pun- 
ished."— Exodus  xxi.  20. 

2.  Hence  used  more  or  less  figuratively  for— 

(1)  An  instrument  of  punishment;   punishment, 
chastisement. 

"And  a  public  school  I  really  saw 
Where  the  rod  was  never  used." 

Praed :  Utop  ia. 

(2)  A  kind  of  scepter  or  badge  of  office. 

"  The  rod  and  bird  of  peace  and  all  such  emblems." 
Shakesp..-  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  1. 

(3)  A  long,  slender,  and  tapering  wand  or  stick, 
or  two  or  more  such  sticks  joined  end  on  end  for 
fishing:  a  fishing-rod. 

(4)  Hence,  used  for  the  act  or  art  of  fishing. 

(5)  A  fisher;  one  expert  with  the  fishing-rod ;  a 
rodster. 

"  The  late  Sir  F.  Sykes,  a  first-rate  rod,  wan  run  out  and 
broken,  with  one  hundred  yards,  on  the  same  npot,  but  a 
few  days  before."— Fis h. ing  Gazette,  Jan.  30,  1886. 

(6)  A  scale  of  wood  or  metal  employed  in  measur- 
ing distances. 

(7)  An  enchanter's  wand;  a  wand  possessing  the 
power  of  enchantment.    (Milton:  Comus,  816.) 
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3.  A  unit  of  linoalmeasure used  in  land  surveying. 
It  is  equal  to  514  yards,  or  16'i  feet.  A  square  rod 
is  the  usual  measure  of  brickwork,  and  is  equal  to 
-T21 1  square  ft-i-t . 

*4.  A  shoot  or  branch  of  a  family  ;  a  tribe,  a  race. 
(I'sttlm  Ixxiv.  2.) 

II.  J/m'/i.,  <fr. ;  A  straight,  slender  piece  of  wood 
or  metal,  as  the  ramrod,  wiping-rod,  rifling-rod, 
used  by  gunsmiths  and  armorers;  the  coupling-bar 
or  Icnfftlioning-bnr  of  a  drill-stock ;  a  boring-bar, 
a  connecting-rod,  &c. 

IT  (1)  Rods  and  cones  of  the  retina: 

Anat. :  Elongated  cylindrical  rods,  and  short 
thick  cones,  situated  between  the  external  mem- 
brane and  the  pigmentary  layer  of  the  retina. 

(2)  Rods  of  Corti: 

Anat. :  Two  sets  of  stiff,  rod-like  bodies,  the  inner 
and  outer  rods  of  Corti,  within  the  epithelium  cov- 
ering the  basilar  membrane  of  the  ear.  Together 
they  constitute  the  Organ  of  Corti. 

(3)  To  kiss  the  rod:  [Kiss,  v.  ^  (4).] 
rod-chisel,  s.     A  chisel  on  the  end  of  a  withe-  or 

rod,  used  by  the  smith  in  cutting  hot  metal. 

rod-coupling,  s. 

Well-sinking:  A  device  for  uniting  therods  which 
carry  the  tools  used  in  boring  Artesian  or  oil 
wells,  <fcc.,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  shaft. 

rod-fisher,  sitbst.  One  who  fishes  with  a  rod,  an 
angler. 

rod-fishing,  s.    Angling  with  a  rod  and  line. 

'" Rod-fishing  is  permissible  until  the  end  of  October." — 
London  Globe, 

rod-holder,  s.    A  rod-fisher. 

"  They  thus  decrease  the  rental  of  waters  either  from 
net  or  rod-holders."—  CasselV*  Technical  Educator,  pt.  xii., 
p.  356. 

rod-iron,  s.  Rolled,  round  iron  for  nails,  fenc- 
ing, Ac. 

*rod-knightS,  s.  pi.  Servitors  who  held  their 
land  by  serving  their  lords  on  horseback.  {Cowel.") 

rod-planer,  s.  A  special  machine-tool  for  plan- 
ing locomotive  connecting-rods,  guide-bars,  and 
similar  work. 

rod'-djf,  a.    [English  rod;  -y.\    Full  of  rods  or 

twigs. 

rode,  pret.  ofv.   [RIDE,  v.] 

*rode(l),s.    [RAID.] 

*rode  (2),  s.    [ROOD.] 

*rode  (3),  *.  [A.  S.  rudu = redness ;  cf.  ruddy.'} 
Complexion,  redness. 

rode,  v.  t.  &  i.    [ROAD,  v.] 

ro  -dent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  rodens,  pr.  par.  of  rodo= 
to  gnaw.  ] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Gnawing. 

2.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  order  Rodentia 
(q.  v.). 

B.  Assubst.:  An  animal  that  gnaws;  specif.,  any 
member  of  the  order  Rodentia  (q.  v.J . 

rodent-ulcer,  rodent-cancer,  s. 

Pathol.:  An  ulcer  generally  appearing  first  in  a 
small  and  irritable  pimple  about  the  eyelids,  the 
malar  bone,  upper  lip,  scalp,  rectum,  vulva,  or 
uterus.  It  is  irritable,  and  spreads  when  scratched, 
till  at  last  it  leads  to  frightful  disfigurement.  It 
rarely  appears  before  the  fiftieth  year  of  life.  Ex- 
cision will  sometimes  extirpate  it  permanently. 

ro-den-tl-a  (t  as  sh),s.  pi.  [Lat  neut.  pi.  of 
rodens,  pr.  par.  of  rodo=to  gnaw.]  [RODENT.] 

1.  Zool. :  An  order  of  terrestrial,  diphyodont,  pla- 
cental  mammals,  rarely  arboreal  or  natatorial,  of 
small  size;  two  long  curved  incisors  in  each  jaw, 
growing  from  persistent  pulps.    No  canines;  molars 
andpremolars  rarely  more  than  four  in  each  jaw. 
Feet  usually  pentadactylous,  armed  with  claws; 
hallux,    when   present,    not    differing  from    other 
digits.    The  incisors  are  adapted  for  continuous 
gnawing,  and  their  action  is  assisted  by  the  longi- 
tudinal position  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  jaw  can  be  moved  back- 
ward and  forward.    They  are  divided  into  two  sub- 
orders :    ( 1 )    Simplicidentata,   which    never  have 
more  than  two  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw;  and  (2) 
Duplicidentata,  which,  when  adult,  have  two  rudi- 
mentary behind  the  normal  incisors  in  the  upper 
jaw. 

2.  Palcp.ont.:   The  oldest  remains  are    from    the 
Upper  Eocene  of  Europe  and  America;  but  as  all 
the  remains  of  the  Rodentia  can  either  be  classed 
in,  or  are  closely  related  to  existing  families,  their 
first  appearance  must  be  sought  for  much  farther 
back  in  time. 

ro-de  -tl-a  (t  as  sh),  s.  [Named  after  H.  J.  A. 
Rodet,  a  French  botanist,  1810-75,] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  AchyranthesB.  The  natives  of 
India  eat  the  bright  crimson  berries  and  also  the 
young  shoots,  the  latter  fried  in  ghee. 


rcemeria 

rQd    I  ya§,  s.pl.    [Native  name.] 

Audit  <>i>. :  A  section  of  the  native  population  of 
Ceylon.  [VKDDAH.j 

r5d  6-mel,  subst.  [(Jr.  rhodon=a  rose;  nn'.li= 
hoiii-y.  ]  The  juico  of  roses  mixed  with  honey. 
(Simmonde.') 

rod  -6-mont,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  Rodoinonte.} 
[RODOMONTADE.  1 

A.  A&subst.:  A  vain  boaster,  a  braggart.  ;i  bully. 
"St.  Jude  argues  with  the  rodomonts  of  his  time."  — 

Xoyle;    »o/*a,  ii.  274. 

B.  As  adj.:  Boasting,  boastful,  bombastic,  brag- 
gart. 

rod  6  mon  tade  ,s.  [French  rodomonto<Z«,  from 
Ital.  nxloinoiita<la  =  boasting,  brag,  ('ailed  after 
Rodomonte,  the  brave,  but  boastful  loader  of  the 
Saracens  against  Charlemagne  in  the  Orlando  Furi- 
os<>  of  Ariosto.  Hois  called  Kodamonte  in  Boiardo's 
Orlando  Inamorato.]  Vain-boasting,  brag,  bluster,, 
rant. 

r8d6-mon-ta.de,  r.  i.  [RODOMONTADE,  s.]  To- 
boast,  to  brag,  to  bluster,  to  rant. 

r8d  6  mon-tad  -1st,  s.  [Eng.  rodomontad(e) ; 
-wrf.J  A  blustering  braggart,  an  empty  boaster. 

"When  the  rodomontoflist  had  ended  his  story,  it  was- 
dinner-time." — Terry:  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  p.  167. 

rod  6-m5n-ta  -do,  s.  &  a.    [RODOMONTADE,  s.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Boasting,  brag,  bluster,  rodomon- 
tade. 

B.  As  adj.:  Blustering,  boastful,  braggart. 

"The  duke  of  Epernon,  in  a  kind  of  a  roctomcmfutfo  way." 
—Havoell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  §  2,  let.  24. 

rod-6  mon-ta-d5r,fi.  [English  rodomontad(e)  ;< 
-or.}  \  braggart,  a  boaster. 

"  The  greatest  talkers  and  rodomontadors  of  Spain." — 
Quthrie;  Geography;  Spain. 

trod  -ster,  s.  [End.rot/;  suff.-ster.]  An  angler, 
a  rod-fisher. 

"It  is  the  intention  of  a  number  of  our  local  rodstersto- 
leave  the  city  for  different  streams."— London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

rSd    wopd,  *.    [Eng.  rod,  and  wood.] 
Bot. :  Lcetia guidonia,  a  Jamaica  plant. 
*[  Black  Rodwood  is  Eugenia  pattens*  Rod  Rod- 
wood  E.  axillaris,  and  White  Rodwood  Calyptran- 
thes  chytraculia. 

roe  (1),  *ro,  s.  [A.  S.  rdh,  rdh-deor;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  ra=a  roe,  rdbukkr—i\  roebuck ;  Dan.  raa,rao- 
buk;  Sw.n£=a  roe,  rA-boch= roebuck;  Dut.  ree  =  a. 
roe,  reeftofc=roebuck ;  Ger.  re/t,  rehbock.'] 

1.  A  roebuck  (q.v.). 

"The  roe's  much  swiftness  doth  no  more  avail, 
Nor  help  him  now,  than  if  he  were  a  snail." 

Dray  ton:  Xoah's  Flood. 

2.  The  female  of  the  hart. 

roe  (2),  *roan,  *rowne,  s.  [Prop,  roan,  the  n 
being  dropped  from  the  erroneous  idea  that  it  was 
a  plural  suffix,  as  in  oxen,  s/ioon,  &c. ;  Icel.  hrogn; 
Dan.rogn;  Sw.  rom;  Gor.  rogen.} 

1.  The  spawn  or  sperm  of  fishes.    (That  of  the 
male  is  termed  milt  or  soft  roe,  that  of  the  female 
hard  roe  or  qpottfnO 

2.  A  mottled  appearance  in  wood,  especially  in 
mahogany,  being  the  alternate  streak  or  light  and 
shade  running  with  the  grain,  or  from  end  to  end- 
of  the  log. 

roe-stone,  s.  [OOLITE.] 
roe  buck,  roo-bukke,  s.  [ROE  (1).] 
Zool.:  Capreolus  caprea,  an  elegant,  small,  and: 
almost  tailless  deer,  still  surviving  in  the  woods  of 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  England,  and  in 
Scotland,  and  common  in  the  north  of  Europe  and 
Asia  below  the  snow-line.  The  adult  male  stands 
about  two  feet  high  at  the  shoulder;  color  red- 
dish-brown in  summer,  becoming  yellowish-gray  in 
winter;  large  patch  of  white  on  the  rump.  The 
antlers,  about  a  foot  long,  are  nearly  close  at 
the  base,  and  possess  throe  points.  In  disposition 
the  Roebuck  is  wild  and  shy,  and  its  flesh  makes 
indifferent  venison.  The  female  produces  two  or 
three  at  a  birth.  [CAPREOLOS.] 

roebuck-berry,  s. 
Bot. :  The  fruit  of  Rubus  saxatilis. 
roed,  a.    [Eng.  roe  (2) ;  -ed.]    Filled  or  impreg- 
nated with  roe. 

roe-mer-I-a  (or  cease),  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  J. 
Roemer,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Landshut,  in  Ger- 
many, who  died  A.  D.  1820.] 

Hot::  AgenusofPapaveraceae.  Annual  herbs  with 
yellow  juices,  much  divided  leaves,  two  sepals,  four 
petals,  two  to  four  lobes  of  the  stigma,  a  linear 
two  to  four  valved  capsule,  and  many  seeds.  Rce- 
meria /iwoKda,  which  has  hairy  sepals  and  violet- 
purple  flowers  with  a  black  disc,  is  a  native  of 
Central  and  Southern  Europe,  and  a  colonist  in 
England. 


boll,    bdy;     po~ut,    Jdwl;    cat,    90!!,     chorus,     c,hin.    bench;     go,    £em;     thin,    this;     sin.    a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.   ph  =  f. 
-clan.      -tian  =  slian.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§iou  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die.     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


roemerite 

roe-mer-Ite  (or  OB  as  e),  s.  [After  A.  Roemer, 
of  Clausthal;  suff.  -He  (J/in.).] 

If  in.:  A  monoclinic  mineral  occurrinK  in  crystal- 
line to  granular  masses  at  the  Rammelsberg  mine, 
Ooslnr,  Hartz.  Hardness,  2'75;  specific  gravity, 
2'15  to  2'18 ;  luster,  greasy  to  vitreous  ;  color,  brown 
toyellow;  translucent;  taste,  astringent.  The  mean 
of  two  analyses  showed  that  it  is  essentially  a  liy- 
drated  sulphate  of  the  proto-  and  sesquioxides  of 
iron,  with  nearly  2  per  cent,  of  zinc. 

roep  -per  lie  (or  oe  as  e),  «.  [After  W.  T.  Kcep- 
per,  who  analyzed  it ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  Amemberof  thegroupof  chrysolites  (q.  v.), 
containing  much  of  the  protoxides  of  iron,  manga- 
nese, and  zinc.  Found  in  crystals  a';  Stirling  Hill, 
Sussex  Co.,  New  Jersey. 

roess'-ler-Hetorcease),*.  [After  Dr.  C.  Roess- 
ler,  of  Hanau  ;  suff,  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  thin  crystalline 
plates,  with  fibrous  structure;  also  as  vermiform 
efflorescences.  Hardness,  2-3;  luster,  vitreous  to 
dull ;  colorless ;  transparent,  becoming  opaque  on 
exposure.  Composition:  Arsenic  acid,  39'65 ;  mag- 
nesia,  13'80 ;  water,  46'55;  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
formula  (3MgO-HHO)3Asp5+12HO.  Found  in  the 
copper-slate  at  Bieber,  with  pharmacolite,  <fcc. 

roef-tlg-lte  (or  oe  as  e),  a.  [After  Rcettis,  Voigt- 
land,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'} 

Min.:  An  amorphous  mineral,  found  associated 
with  phosphate  of  nickel.  Hardness,  2-2'5 ;  spe- 
cific gravity,  2-358-2'370;  color,  apple  to  emerald- 
green.  Analysis  appears  to  indicate  its  composition 
to  be  that  of  a  uickel-gymnite  or  genthite  (q.  v.). 

r6-ga  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  L,at.rogationem,  accns. 
•of  roffa/to=an  asking,  from  rogatus,  pa.  par.  of  rogo 
=  to  ask;  Sp.  rogacion;  Ital.  rogazione.] 

1.  Old  Rom.  Law :  The  demand  by  the  consuls  or 
tribunes  of  a  law  to  be  passed  by  the  people. 

2.  A  supplication ;  a  litany. 

"  He  perf ecteth  the  rogations  or  litanies  before  in  use, 
and  addeth  unto  them  that  which  the  present  necessity 
inquired."— Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity, 

rogation-days,  s. p!.  The  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
"Wednesday  preceding  Ascension-day,  so  called  prob- 
ably from  the  use  of  special  rogations  or  litanies  on 
those  days. 

rogation-flower, «. 
Bot. :  Polygala  vulgarit. 

Rogation-Sunday,  s.  The  Sunday  preceding 
Ascension-day. 

rogation-week,  a.  The  week  in  which  the  Ro- 
gation-days occur. 

rd"-ga-t5r-J,  adj.  (Latin  rogat(us),  pa.  par.  of 
rogo=to  ask ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ory.]  Seeking  infor- 
mation ;  engaged  in  collecting  information. 

rogatory-letters,  s.  pi. 

Law:  A  commission  from  one  judge  to  another 
requesting  him  to  examine  a  witness. 

rd'-gSn-steln,  8.  [Ger.  rogen=Toe,  spawn,  and 
*tem=stone.] 

Geol.:  A  marly  -limestone,  of  Oolitic  structure, 
found  in  the  Buuter  (Lower  Trias)  of  Germany. 

*r6-ger'-I-an,  ».    [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  named 
after  its  maker  or  inventor.]    A  kind  of  wig. 
"The  sportful!  winde  to  mocke  the  headlesse  man, 
Tosses  away  his  picked  rogerian." 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  iii.  6. 

r5g  -Srs.  He,  s.  [After  Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers;  suff. 
-ite  (II in.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  substance  resulting  from  the 
•decomposition  of  samarskite  (q.  v.),  occurring  as  a 
thin  mammillary  crust.  Hardness,  3'5;  specific 
gravity,  3'313;  color:  white.  Approximate  analyses 
indicate  its  composition  to  be  a  hydrated  colum- 
Imte  of  yttria. 

*rogge,  f.  [Icel.  rugga=to  rock  a  cradle.]  To 
shake,  to  rock. 

rogue,  *roge,  s.  [A  word  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  Ir. 
A  Gael.  r«c<M=pride,  arrogance;  Fr.  ro</ue=arro- 
gant,  proud,  saucy,  rude ;  Bret,  rok,  ro£/=arrogant, 
proud.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  tramp,  a  vagrant. 

2.  A  knave ;  a  dishonest  person ;  a  rascal.  (Applied 
especially  to  males.) 

3.  A  term  of  slight  affection  or  tenderness. 

"  You  sweet  little  rogue."— SHakesp.:  Henri/  IF.,  PI.  II., 

4.  A  wag ;  a  sly  fellow. 

"  You  hare  two  servants — Tom,  an  arch,  sly  rogue." 
Cowper:  Truth,  20L 

5.  A  wild  elephant,  living  a  solitary   life,   and 
remarkable  for  its  vicious  temper.    (Tennent.) 

6.  A  horse  of  an  uncertain  temper,  and  not  to  be 
depended  on. 

7.  A  plant  which  falls  short  of  a  standard  required 
by  gardeners,  nurserymen,  &c.     (Darwin.) 
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II.  Eng.  Lav:  A  sturdy  beggar;  a  vagabond,  a 
vagrant.  They  were  formerly  liable  to  be  punished 
by  whipping,  and  having  the  ears  bored  with  a  hot 
iron. 

1f  Rogues  and  vagabonds: 

Enti.Latr:  A  term  including  certain  classes  of 
persons,  such  as  fortune-tellers,  persons  who  collect, 
alms  under  false  pretences,  persons  who  desert 
their  families,  persons  found  on  any  premises  for 
an  unlawful  purpose,  persons  wandering  about 
without  any  visible  means  of  subsistence,  and  the 
like.  Such  persons  are  liable  to  be  summarily  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  a  short  term  with  hard  labor. 

rogues'  gallery,  s.  A  collection  of  photographs 
of  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  crime,  for 
the  use  of  police  officers  in  detecting  criminals. 

rogue's  march,  s.  A  tune  played  when  a  bad 
character  is  drummed  out  or  discharged  with  dis- 
grace from  a  regiment  or  ship  of  war. 

rogue's  yarn,  s.  A  worsted  thread  laid  up  in  the 
middle  of  each  strand  of  British  dockyard  rope'  to 
prevent  theft.  A  different  color  is  used  in  each 
dockyard,  in  order  to  trace  the  maker  of  rope  which 
proves  defective.  A  similar  precaution  is  taken 
with  American  naval  rope. 

'rogue,  t-.  i.  &  t.    [RoorE,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  wander  about  as  a  tramp ;  to  live  the  life  of 
a  vagrant  or  vagabond. 

"  If  he  be  bat  once  so  taken  idly  roguinp,  he  may  punish 
him  with  the  stocks." — Spenser:  On  Ireland. 

2.  To  act  the  rogue ;  to  play  roguish  tricks. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  call  a  rogue ;  to  denounce  or  brand  as  a 
rogue  or  cheat. 

"To  rogue  and  ridicule  all  incorporeal  substance." — 
Cudtoorth:  Intell.  System. 

2.  To  uproot  or  destroy,  as  plants  which  fail  to 
come  up  to  a  required  standard. 

rdg'-uer-y1,  s.    [Kng.  rogue ;  -ry.1 
.  *1.  The  life  of  a  vagrant  or  tramp;  vagabondism. 
"To  live  in  one  land  is  captivity, 
To  run  all  countries  a  wild  roguery." 

Donne:  Elegy  3. 

2.  Knavish  or  dishonest  tricks ;  cheating,  fraud. 

"  A  flam  more  senseless  than  the  roguery 
Of  old  auruspicy  and  augury." 

Butler:  Hudibras,  ii.  3. 

3.  Waggery ;  mischievous  or  arch  tricks. 
rdgue  -ship,  s.    [Eng.  rogue;  -ship.'] 

1.  The  qualities  of  a  rogue ;  roguery. 

2,  A  roguish  personage. 

"  I  would  lose  a  limb  to  see  their  rogueshipB  totter." 
lif  i>< ni.  <£•  Flet.:  A'tght  Walker,  iii. 

rog   ulsh,  a.    [Eng.  rogu(e) ;  -wft.] 
*1.  Vagrant,  wandering,  vagabondish. 

2.  Knavish,  fraudulent,  cheating,  dishonest. 

3.  Waggish,  arch ;  slightly  mischievous. 

"  He  was,  to  weet,  a  little  roguish  page." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  25. 

rog  -ulsh-ly5 ,  adv.  [English  roguish, : -ly.]  In  a 
roguish  manner;  like  a  rogue;  knavishly,  mischiev- 
ously, wantonly, 

"His heir  rofrursMi/wasteth  all." — Grainger:  On  Eccles., 
p.  303. 

rog  -ulsh-ness,  *.  [Eng.  roguish;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  roguish ;  knavishness, 
archness,  cunning. 

rog  -UJP,  a.  [Eng.  rogu(e) ;  -tj.]  Roguish,  knav- 
ish, wanton. 

"A  shepherd's  boy  had  gotten  a  roguy  trick  of  crying, 
'A  wolf,'  and  fooling  the  country  with  false  alarms." — 
L' Estrange :  Fables. 

ro  lian,  r6 -hln-a,  subst.  [Hind,  rohan;  Bong. 
rohina.] 

Bot.:  Soymida febrifuga. 

r6h-t8-Ich-thjf-i  -na,  s.  plural.  [Modern  Latin 
rohteichth(ys) ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Ichthy. :  A  group  of  Cyprinidset ;  anal  very  short, 
with  not  more  than  six  branched  rays;  dorsal 
behind  ventrals ;  mouth  without  barbels ;  pharyn- 
geal  teeth  in  triple  series.  There  is  but  one  genus, 
Rohteichthys,  with  a  single  species  (Rohteichthyina 
microlepis) ,  from  Borneo  and  Sumatra. 

r6h-tS-Ich  -th?s,  subst.  [First  element  rohtee,  a 
barbarous  word  coined  by  Sykes  for  a  genus  of 
Cyprinidee  now  lapsed,  and  Greek  ichthys=a  fish.] 

[KOHTEICHTHKINA.] 

'rolgne,  «.  [Fr.  rosme=itch,  scab.]  A  scab,  a 
mange,  scurf.  [RoNios.] 

'roignous.  a.  [Fr.  rogneux.]  [RoiONE.]  Scabby, 
mangy,  rough. 

roll,  'roile.v.  t.  &  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat 
refers  it  to  O.  French  roeler,  a  form  of  roler—to  roll 
(q.v.).] 


roll 


A.  Transit  ii;  : 

1.  To  render  turbid,  as  by  stirring  or  shaking  up 
the  sediment-. 

"The  spring  .  .  ,  has  just  been  roiled  by  a  frog  or 
musk-rat."-—  Burroughs:  Pepacton,  p.  69. 

2.  To    excite  to  a  certain    degree  of  anger;   to 
annoy,  to  rile.    (Prof.) 

"His  spirits  were  very  much  roiled."  —  A'orfA:  Life  nf 
LurdGiiilfird,  ii.  69. 

3.  To  perplex.    (Prov.) 

'B.  Intrans.:  To  roam  about;  to  roam,  to  romp. 
"Were  wont  to  rome  and   mile  in  clusters."—  Stany- 
hurst:  Descript.  of  Ireland,  p.  21. 

'roll,  *roile,  K.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  Flemish 
horse. 

r<Jil  -f,  adj.  [Bug.  roil,  v.;  -y.]  Turbid,  mnddj  ; 
having  the  sediment  stirred  up. 

"Its  currents  too  roily  from  the  shower  for  fly-fishing." 

—  Burroughs:  Pepacton,  p.  So. 

rolst,  *royst,  v.i.    [O.  Fr.  ruste=a  rustic,  from 
Latin  rusticum,  accus.  of  7-«s(iciw=rustic  (q.  v.).J 
[RoisTEE,  i\]    To  bluster,  to  swagger,  to  bully. 
"I  have  a  rofstiny  challenge  sent." 

Shakfsp.:  Troiliis  and  Cressidn,  ii.  2. 

rolst  er,  v.  i.  [French  rustre.  another  form  of 
O.  Fr.  ruste=&  rustic.]  [RoiST.]  To  bluster,  to 
swagger,  to  act  the  bully. 

"Among  a  crew  of  roist'ritig  fellows."  —  Swift.    (Todd.) 

r6ist  -e"r,  *r<5yst  -Si,  s.    [ROISTER,  ».] 

1.  A  bully,  a  swaggerer,  a  blustering,  noisy  fellow, 
a  rake. 

"He  went  to  the  royal  court,  laid  aside  his  books,  and 
for  a  time,  so  long  as  his  money  lasted,  becamea  royster." 

—  Wood:  Athence  Oxon.,  vol.  i. 

2.  A  drunken  or  riotous  frolic  ;  a  spree. 

rolst'-Sr-Sr,  subst.  [Eng.  roister;  -er.]  A  bold, 
blustering,  noisy  fellow  ;  a  roister. 

tr6"ist'-§r-ly\  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  roister;  -ly.~] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Like  a  roisterer  ;  blustering,  swagger- 
ing, violent. 

"They  [women]  delighted  altogether  in  the  garb  and 
habit  and  roisterly  fashions  of  men."—  Hacket:  Life  of 
Williams,  p.  35. 

B.  As  adverb  :  In  a  blustering,  bold,  or  bullying 
fashion. 

r8k  -am-b61e,  s.    [ROCAMBOLE.] 
*r6ke,  «.    [REEK.] 

1.  Mist,  damp,  fog,  smoke. 

2.  A  vein  of  ore. 

roke  age  (age  as  Ig),  ro  kee.x.  |  N.  American 
Ind.  roofcAt€  =  meal.]  Indiancorn,  parched,  pounded 
up,  and  mixed  with  sugar.  Called  also  yokeage. 

rok'-e-lay,  «.  [A  corrupt,  of  roquelaure  (q.  v.).] 
A  short  cloaK. 

"And  my  mother's  auld  mutch  and  my  red  rokelay."  — 
Scott:  Heart  of  aid-Lothian,  ch.  ivi. 

rok'-Sr,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  rock  (2),  s.  ; 
•cr.}  The  same  asRoCKLINO  (q.  v.). 

r5k-f,  adj.  [English  rofc(e)  (2),  s.  ;  -».]  Misty, 
foggy,  damp  cloudy. 

r6  Ian'  dra,  s.  [Named  after  David  Rolander,  a 
pupil  of  Linnaeus  who  traveled  to  Surinam.] 

Botany  :  The  typical  genus  of  Rolandreee.  Only 
known  species  Rolandra  argentea,  the  Silver-leaved 
Rolandra,  from  the  West  Indies. 

ro-lan'-drS-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  rolandr(a)  ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  Vernoniaceae. 

role,  s.  [Fr.  =  a  roll,  a  scroll,  a  character  in  a 
play,  from  Lat.  rotulus—a  wheel.]  A  part  or  char- 
acter represented  on  the  stage  by  an  actor  ;  hence, 
any  part  or  function  played  by  any  one,  a  character 
or  part  assumed;  as,  the  role  of  a  reformer. 

It  Title  role:  The  part  or  character  in  a  play 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  play  ;  as  Hamlet,  in  the 
play  of  Hamlet;  Macbeth,  in  that  of  Macbeth,  &c. 

r811,  'roll  en,  *roule,  'rowle,  f.  f.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 
roler  (Fr.  router),  from  Low  Lat.  rotulo—to  roll,  to 
revolve,  from  Lat.  rotula,  dimm.  of  ro<a=a  wheel; 
Sp.  rollar,  arrollar;  Port,  rolar;  Ital.  rotolare; 
Dut.  &  Ger.  rollen;  Dan.  rulle;  Sw.  rulla.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  cause  to  revolve  by  turning  over  and  over; 
to  move  by  turning  on  an  axis  ;  to  impel  forward  by 
turning  over  and  over  on  a  supporting  surface. 

"And  they  said.  We  cannot,  until  all  the  flocks  be  gath- 
ered together,  and  till  they  roll  the  stone  from  the  well's 
mouth.  "—Genesis  Mix.  8. 

2.  To  move  anything  on  its  axis. 

3.  To  move  in  the  arc  of  a  circle. 

"Rolling  his  greedy  eyeballs  in  his  head." 

Shakesp.:  Kape  of  Lucrece,  368. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w«,    w8t,     here,     camel,    h§r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pSt, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh4,     s6n;     mate,     cfib,     ctire,    unite,    cOr,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian,     ae,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


roll 

4.  To  wrap  round  on  itself  by  rolling;  to   form 
into  a  spherical  or  cylindrical  body  by  rolling. 

5.  To  inwrap ;  to  bind  or  wrap  up  in  a  bandage  or 
the  like. 

6.  To  press  or  level  with  a  roller ;  to  spread  out  or 
level  with  a  rolling-pin  or  roller;  as,  to  roll  a  Held. 

*7.  To  revolve;  to  turn  over  and  over  in  one's 
mind. 

"  Ful  oft  in  herte  he  rolletli  up  and  rtoun 
The  beautee  of  thisefloreinw  new  and  bright." 

t'A  (nicer:  C.  T.,  12,771. 

8.  To  drive  or  impel  forward  with  a  sweeping, 
rolling  motion ;  as,  A  river  rolls  its  waters  to  the 
yea. 

9.  To  utter;  to  give  utterance  or  expression  to  in 
a  prolonged,  deep  sound. 

"Who  roll'd  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies." 

Tennysun:  In  Memoriam,  Iv.  11. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  move  or  be  moved  along  a  surface  by  revolv- 
ing; to  rotate  or  revolve  as  on  an  axis;  to  turnover 
and  over. 

"Rolling  in  dust  and  gore."—  Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  460. 

2.  To  revolve;  to  perform  a  periodical  revolution  ; 
as,  Years  roll  on. 

3.  To  move  or  turn  on  wheels;  as,  The  carriage 
rolled  along. 

4.  To  turn ;  to  move  in  a  circle ;  to  revolve. 

"  The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  ffiy fit's  f>reatn,  v. 

5.  To  ride  in  a  carriage. 

"The  wealthy,  the  luxurious,  by  the  stress 
Of  business  roused,  or  pleasure,  ere  their  time, 
May  roll  in  chariots." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

6.  To  be  formed  into  a  cylinder  or  ball. 

7.  To  spread  out  under  a  roller  or  rolling-pin ;  as, 
Dough  rolls  well. 

8.  To  be  tossed  about  from  side  to  side;  to  rock, 
as  in  rough  water. 

"The  case  of  a  vessel  rolling  at  sea  among  waves."— 
Brit.  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  Ivii.,  p.  99  1,1873). 

9.  To  move  in  alternate  swells  and  depressions,  as 
waves  or  billows. 

"  Icy  seas,  where  scarce  the  waters  roll." 

Pope:   Windsor  Forest,  389. 

10.  To  tumble  or  fall  over  and  over. 

"Down  they  fell 
By  thousands,  angel  on  archangel  roll'd." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  694. 

*11.  To  fluctuate;  to  move  tumultuously. 
"  Here  tell  me,  if  thou  dar*st,  my  conscious  soul, 
What  din" rent  sorrows  did  within  thee  roll." 

Prior:  Solomon,  ii.  830. 

12.  To  wallow,  to  tumble ;  as,  A  horse  rolls. 

13.  To  emit  a  long,  deep  sound  like  the  roll  of  a 
drum,  &c. 

"All  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  rolled.'* 

Tennyson.-  Mort  d' Arthur,  i. 
*14.  To  wander,  to  roam. 

"Man  shal  not  suffer  his  wif  go  roule  aboute." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,326. 

*15.  To  be  enrolled. 

"In  the  last  list,  I  presume,  yourof/."—  Foote:  The  Liar, 

If  (1)  To  roll  a  drum:  To  beat  a  drum  so  as  to 
produce  a  sound  like  that  of  a  rolling  body.  [ROLL, 

'(2)  To  roll  over;  To  kill,  to  shoot. 

"It  is  sheer  nonsense  to  say  .  .  .  that  it  is  a  simple 
task  to  roil  rabbits  over  dead  as  they  shoot  across  a  nar- 
row drive."— Field,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

r611,  *rolle,  *roule,  *rowle,  s.  [In  some  senses 
directly  from  the  verb  to  roll  (q.  v.),  in  others  from 
O.  Fr.  rolle^  roule  (Fr. rOle)=a  roll,  from  Low  Lat. 
rotulum,  accus.  of  rotulus=a  roll,  from  Lat.  rota= 
a  wheel;  Sp.  roJJo,  rot,  rolde;  Port,  roto;  Ital. 
rotolo,  ruotolo,  rullo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  rolling ;  the  state  of  being  rolled. 

2.  That  which  rolls ;  a  flow  in  alternate  rising  and 
falling.     (Thomson:  Autumn,  17.) 

3.  That  which  rolls,  or  is  made  or  used  for  rolling ; 
a  roller. 

"Where  land  is  clotty,  and  a  shower  of  rain  comes  that 
aoaks  through,  use  a  roll  to  break  the  clots."—  Mortimer.- 
Husbandry. 

4.  Something  made  or  formed  by  rolling ;  some- 
tiling  formed  into  or  resembling  a  cylindrical  body 
formed  by  rolling. 

"  Large  rolls  of  fat  about  his  shoulders  clung, 
And  from  his  neck  the  double  dewlap  hung." 

Add  i  son. 

5.  A  document  which  is  or  may  be  rolled  up. 

"  Behold,  an  hand  was  sent  unto  me;  and,  lo,  a  mil  of  a 
book  was  therein."— Ezekiel  ii.  9. 

6.  Hence,  an  official  document  generally. 
"Search  was  made  in  the  house  of  the  rolla."—  Ezra 

ri.l. 
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7.  A  register,  a  list,  a  catalogue,  a  category. 

"I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men." 

>Viiif.o»/>..-    Henry  IV.,  /f. /.,  iii.  1. 

>.  A  quantity  of  cloth,  <fcc.,  rolled  or  wound  up  in 
a  cylindrical  form  ;  as,  a  roll  of  silk. 

9.  A  small  piece  of  dou^h  rolled  up  into  a  cylindri- 
cal form  before  being  baked ;  as,  a  French  roll. 

10.  A  cylindrical  twist  of  tobacco. 

11.  A  large,  thick  curl;  as,  to  wear  the  hair  in 
rolls. 

12.  Tho   beating  of   a  drum  so  rapidly  that  the 
sound  rosnmbles  that  of  a  rolling  ball,  or  of  a  car- 
riage rolling  along  a  rough  pavement;  any  pro- 
longed, deep  sound. 

"And  it  passed,  like  a  glorious  roll  of  drums." 

Lonyfelloic :  Slave's  Dream. 

IT  A  roll  on  tho  kettle-drum  is  produced  by  alter- 
nate single  strokes  of  the  sticks ;  on  side-drums  the 
roll  is  made  by  alternately  striking  two  blows  with 
the  left  hand  and  two  with  the  right,  very  regularly 
and  rapidly,  so  as  to  produce  one  continuous 
tremolo.  (Grove.) 

*13.  Round  of  duty ;  particular  office,  function,  or 
duty  assigned  or  assumed ;  role. 

"In  human  society,  every  man  has  his  mil  and  station 
assign*  d  him." — V Estrange. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bookbinding:  A  brass  wheel,  engraved  on  the 
edge,  for  hand  embossing  or  gilding  where  a  con- 
tinuous line  or  pattern  is  to  be  impressed  upon  the 
cover  or  back  of  a  book. 

2.  Build. :  A  strip  with  a  rounded  top  laid  over  a 
roof  at  the  ridge  or  at  lateral  joints,  to  raise  the 
sheet  lead  at  those  points. 

3.  Engr. :  The  cylindrical  die  in  a  transferring- 
press. 

4.  Metallurgy:  One  of  a  pair,  or  series  of  rollers 
arranged  in  pairs,  between  which  ores  are  crushed. 

5.  Metal-working :   One  of  tho  pair  of  cylinders 
between  which  metal  is  passed  to  draw  it  into  a 
bar,  or  to  flatten  it  out  into  a  sheet.    [ROLLING- 
MILL.] 

6.  Paper-making:  A  cylindermounted  with  blades 
for  working  paper-pulp  in  the  tub. 

7.  Wool-ieorkiny :  A  carding  of   wool,  delivered 
broadside   from    the   cards,  and   somewhat   com- 
pacted in  tho  process.    Rolls  are  prepared  for  hand- 
spinning. 

If  (1)  Master  of  the  Rolls:  [MASTER,  IT  10.] 

(2)  Roll&of  Court,  of  Parliament i&c.:  Tho  parch- 
ments (kept  in  rolls)  on  which  are  engrossed  oy  the 
proper  officer  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  par- 
ticular body,  and  which  constitute  the  records  of 
such  public  body.     (Eng.) 

(3)  The  Rolls:  A  precinct  situated  between  tho 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  England,  enjoy- 
ing  certain    immunities,    and    hence    called    the 
Liberty  of  the  Rolls ;  the  name  being  derived  from 
the  roll*  or  records  deposited  in  its  chapel. 

(4)  Long  roll :  The  prolonged  roll  of  the  drums,  a 
signal  for  troops  to  form  in  line. 

roll-about,  a.  Fat  and  podgy,  so  as  to  roll  about 
when  walking. 

roll  and  fillet,  s. 

Arch.:  A  rounded  molding  with  a  square  tillet 
on  its  face.  It  is  common  in  the  Early  Decorated 
style,  and  passes  by  various  gradations  into  the 
ogee  (q.  v.). 

roll-blotter,  s.  A  roller  around  which  sheets  of 
blotting-paper  are  fastened,  and  a  handle  in  whose 
forks  the  ends  of  the  roller  axis  are  journaled. 

roll-box,  s. 

Spinning:  In  the  jack-frame,  the  rotary  can  or 
cylinder  in  which  the  bobbin  and  carrier  cylinder 
for  the  rovings  revolve. 

roll-call,  8.  The  act  of  calling  over  a  list  of 
names,  as  of  students,  soldiers,  &c. 

roll-Joint,  s.  A  sheet-metal  joint  in  which  the 
parts  are  rolled  upon  one  another  and  pressed  tight. 

roll-lathe,  s. 

Mach.:  A  lathe  for  turning  off  rolls  for  rolling- 
mills,  calendering-machines,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

roll-molding,  s. 

Arch.:  A  molding  used  in  Gothic  architecture, 
the  upper  half  of  which  extends  over  the  lower 
half,  as  if  it  were  formed  of  a  thick  substance 
rolled  up. 

roll  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  roll,  v. ;  -able,'}  Capable  of 
being  rolled. 

rdll'-er,  *rowl-er,  ».    [Eng.  roll,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  rolls;  specif.,  a  cylin- 
drical body  turning  on  its  axis,  and  used  for  various 
purposes,  as  for  smoothing,  crushing,  leveling, 
spreading  out,  or  the  like. 

(1)  A  heavy  cylindrical  implement,  of  wood,  stone, 
or  (more  frequently)  of  metal,  set  in  a  frame,  and 


rolley 

used  for  crushing  clods,  compressing  and  smooth- 
ing the  surface  of  grass  fields,  or  the  like,  leveling 
the  surface  of  roads,  paths,  walks,  &c. 

"A  le»el  lawn,  nhaveri  by  the  scythe,  and  leveled  by  the 
roller." — JohntHiu:  Life  of  Pope. 

(2)  A  rolling-pin  (q.  v.). 

2.  That  upon  which  something  may  be  rolled  up ; 
as,  the  roller  of  a  window-blind. 

li.  That  in  which  anything  may  be  rolled ;  a  band- 
age ;  specif.,  a  long,  broad  bandage  used  in  surgery. 

"  Fasten  not  your  roller  by  tying  a  knot,  lest  you  hurt 
your  patient." — Wiseman:  Surgerti. 

4.  That  upon  which  anything  is  rolled,  so  as  to 
diminish  friction. 

(1)  A  round  piece  of  wood,  &c.,  put  under  a  heavy 
weight.    [II.  4.1 
If)  The  wheel  of  a  roller-skate. 

(3)  The  wheel  or  castor  of  a  table,  chair,  or  the 
like. 

*(4)  A  go-cart. 

"He  could  run  about  without  a  rowler  or  leading- 
strings."—  Smith:  Live*  of  Highwaymen,  ii.  60. 

5.  A  long,  heavy,  swelling  wave,  such  as  is  sui-n 
after  the  subsidence  of  a  storm. 

II.  Technically: 

I.  Metal-working:  A  circular  object  in  a  machine 
acting  as  a  carrier,  a  cutter,  a  die,  an  impressien- 
cylinder,  or  a  flattener. 

Z.  Music :  The  studded  barrel  of  the  musical  box 
or  chime-ringing  machine. 

3.  Naut.:   A  cylindrical  anti-friction  bar  which 
revolves  as  a  hawser  or  rope  traverses  against  it , 
and  thus  saves  the  rope  from  wear. 

4.  Ordn. :  A  cylinder  of  wood,  used  as  a  winch  in 
mounting  and  dismounting  guns. 

5.  Ornith.:  Any  individual  of  the  family  Coraci- 
adee.    Their  popular  name  is  derived  from  their 
habit  of  turning  somersaults  in  the  air  like  a  Tum- 
bler Pigeon.    Called  also  Roller-bird.    [CoEACiAs.] 

"A  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  distribution  of  this 
family  is  the  occurrence  of  a  true  roller  (Coractat  tem- 
minckii)  in  the  island  of  Celebes."—  Wallace:  Oeograph. 
DisMb.  Anlm.,  ii.  313. 

6.  Print.:    [INKING-BOLLEB.1 

7.  Saddlery :  The  broad,  padded  surcingle  used  as 
a  girth  to  hold  a  heavy  blanket  in  its  -proper  posi- 
tion, generally  made  of  twilled  web  with  leather 
billets  and  chapes. 

8.  ZoOlogy   (pi.):  The  family  Tortricidee  (q.y.). 
Called  also  Short-tails  and  Short-tailed  Burrowing 
Snakes. 

IT  Ground  Rollers : 

Ornith.:  The  genus  Atelornis,  from  Madagascar. 
Their  flight  is  very  weak,  and  they  come  out  only  at 
dusk. 

roller-barrow,  «.  A  barrow  mounted  on  a  wide 
roller  so  as  to  cause  no  injury  to  the  grass. 

roller-bird,  s.    [ROLLEK,  «.,  II.  5.] 

roller-bolt,  s.  The  bar  in  a  carriage  to  which 
the  traces  are  attached. 

roller-bowl,  «. 

Wool :  A  device  at  the  delivery  end  of  a  wool-ca»d- 
ing  machine,  for  rolling  the  slivers  detached  by  the 
doffing-knife  from  the  longitudinal  band-cards  of 
the  doffing-cylinder  The  rolling  compacts  the 
slivers  into  cardings  or  rolls,  which  are  delivered 
upon  an  apron,  and  are  removed  to  the  slubbiug- 
machine,  where  they  are  joined  endwise  and  receive 
a  slight  twist. 

roller-die,  «.  A  die  of  cylindrical  form,  used  in 
transferring  steel-plate  engravings  for  bank-note 
printing,  and  also  the  patterns  to  the  rolls  used  in 
calico-printing. 

roller- gin,  s. 

1.  A  gin  in  which  the  cotton  is  drawn  away  from 
the  seed  by  pinching-rollers,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  saw-gin  (q.  v.). 

2.  Hoisting:    A   gin  provided   with  a    roller   on 
which  the  rope  winde,  and  with  a  ratchet  and  pawl 
to  sustain  the  weight. 

roller-lift,  s. 

Print. :  A  small  wheel  to  raise  the  rollers  from 
the  ink  surface  in  a  machine. 

roller-mill,  s.  A  machine  for  bruising  flaxseed 
before  grinding  and  pressing. 

roller-mold,  s. 

Print.:  A  mold  in  which  composition  inking- 
rollers  are  cast. 

roller-skate,  subst.  A  skate  mounted  on  small 
wheels  or  rollers,  and  used  for  skating  upon  asphalt 
or  other  smooth  flooding. 

roller-stock,  s. 

Print, :  The  frame  upon  which  composition  rollers 
are  cast. 

r611  -ef,  s.    [Prob.  from  roll,  v.] 

Mining :  A  large  truck  in  a  coal-mine,  holding  two 
corves  as  they  arrive  on  the  trams  from  the  work- 
ings. A  number  of  rolleys  are  coupled  together 
and  hauled  by  a  horse  to  the  bottom  of  the  engine- 
shaft. 


boll,    btfy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    {ell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
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rolley-way 


rolley-way, «. 

Mutiny:  A  trackway  in  a  mine 

r8l  -lick,  r.  i.  [A  dimin.  from  roll,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To 
move  or  play  about  in  a  careless,  merry  fashion ;  to 
swagger,  to  bo  jovial. 

"Grant's  faithful  dog  Monday,  who  ro//iVt.-J  in  the 
drifts  in  his  native  nakedness." — Scribner's  M<i<ju=iii>, 
August,  1877,  p.  520. 

rSl  -lick  Ing,  <i.  [ROLLICK.]  Swaggering,  jovial, 
merry. 

"He  described  hin  friends  as  rnllichhtfj  blades,  evi- 
dently mistaking  himself  for  one  of  their  set."  —  Theodore 
Hook:  Jack  Bray. 

roll-Jig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [ROLL,  r.] 

A.  As  pr,  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  --Is  adjective : 

1.  Moving  on  wheels,  or  as  if  on  wheels. 
"These  fixed  up  high  behind  the  rolling  wain." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxii.  499. 

2.  Waving,  undulating;  rising  and  falling  alter- 
nately. 

"  Beyond,  the  country  gradually  changes  from  flat  to 
rolling  prairie." — Century  Magazine,  Aug.,  1882,  p.  506. 

3.  Making  a  continuous  noise  like  the  roll  of  a 
drum ;  as,  a  rolling  tire  of  artillery. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  moving  or  being  moved 
by  turning  over  and  over;  revolution,  rotation  ;  the 
act  of  leveling  or  smoothing  with  a  roller. 

II.  Technically: 

'1.  Bookbind.:  The  process  of  flattening  the  pack 
of  gathered  signatures  by  hammering  or  passing 
through  the  rolling-press. 

2.  Metall.:  The  process  of  drawing  out  or  flatten- 
ing metal  by  passing  between  rollers. 

rolling-barrel,  subst.  A  barrel  in  which  the 
ingredients  for  making  gunpowder  are  pulverized. 
It  has  an  axis  at  each  end,  on  which  it  rotates,  and 
a  door  for  the  introduction  and  removal  of  mate- 
rials. 

rolling-chocks,  rolling-cleats,  s.  pi. 

Naut.:  Jaws  on  a  yard  to  steady  it  against  the 
mast  when  a  ship  rolls. 

rolling-coulter,  s.  A  sharp-edged  wheel  which 
is  attached  to  the  beam  of  a  plow,  and  cuts  down- 
wardly through  the  grass  and  soil  to  divide  the 
furrow-slice  from  the  laud. 

rolling-frame,  s. 

Dyeing :  The  frame  with  rollers  by  which  cloth  is 
drawn  through  the  dye-beck. 

rolling-friction,  8.  The  resistance  which  a  roll- 
ing body  meets  with  from  the  surface  on  which  it 
rolls. 

rolling-hitch, s. 

Naut. :  A  hitch  round  a  spar,  log,  or  cask,  so  that 
a  pull  upon  the  rope  will  roll  the  same. 

rolling-mill,  8.  A  combination  of  machinery 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  malleable  iron  and 
other  metals  of  the  same  nature.  By  it  the  iron 
which  is  heated  and  balled  in  the  puddling  fur- 
nace, is  made  into  bars  or  sheets.  It  consists  of 
rollers,  journaled  in  pairs  in  metallic  boxes  in  the 
iron  standards  or  cheeks,  and  capable  of  being  set 
toward  or  from  each  other  by  means  of  set-screws. 
The  grooves  in  the  rolls  are  so  made  as  to  be  coact- 
ive  in  giving  the  required  form  to  the  heated  iron 
passing  between  them.  The  face  of  each  roller  has 
a  series  of  grooves  gradually  decreasing  in  size 
toward  one  end.  The  iron  is  passed  through  each 
in  succession,  being  thus  gradually  reduced  in  size 
and  increased  in  length.  By  this  operation  two 
objects  are  effected:  (1)  The  scoria)  and  other  im- 
purities are  expelled,  and  (2)  the  required  form, 
whether  of  plate,  bolt,  or  bar,  is  given  to  the 
metal. 

rolling-pendulum,  subet.  A  cylinder  caused  to 
oscillate  in  small  excursions  on  a  horizontal  plane. 
It  was  designed  as  a  time-measurer,  but  is  of  no 
practical  value. 

rolling-pin,  subst.  A  wooden  cylinder  having  a 
projecting  handle  at  each  end,  by  which  dough  is 
rolled  into  sheets  suitable  for  piecrust,  Ac. 

rolling-plant,  s.   [ROLLING-STOCK.] 

rolling-press,  s. 

1.  Bookbind.:  A  machine  introduced  as  a  substi- 
tute for  hammering.    [BEATTNe,  C.  II.  1.] 

2.  Printing:  TJhe  copperplate  printing-press  in 
which  the  plate  and  bed  pass  beneath  a  roller  by 
means  of  rotation  applied  to  the  latter. 

rolling-stock,  rolling-plant, s. 

Railway  Eng. :  The  coaches,  drawing-room  cars, 
sleeping  cars,  freight  cars,  locomotives,  &c.,  of  a 
railway. 

"  All  the  rolling-iloclc  being  reserved  for  the  exclusive 
transport  of  troops  and  military  material."— London 
Daily  Telegraph. 
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rolling-stone,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  A  stone  so  placed  that  at  intervals  it  is 
displaced  from  its  resting-place,  and  rolls. 

2.  Fig. :  A  person  who  cannot  settle  in  any  situa- 
tion  or   employment,  but  is   perpetually  moving 
about. 

*[  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss:  A  person  al- 
ways moving  about  does  not  find  a  home,  house- 
hold convenience,  memorials  of  friendship,  or  even 
money,  &c.,  accumulating  around  him. 

*'  The  stone  that  is  rolling  can  gather  >K>  ••«••, 
For  master  and  servant  oft  changing  is  lets-." 

Tusser:  Points  of  Hatirifery,  20. 

rolling-tackle,  s. 

Xaut. :  \  tackle  which  keeps  a  yard  over  to  Ice- 
ward  when  the  ship  rolls  to  windward.  It  is  hooked 
to  the  weather  quarter  of  the  yard,  and  to  a  lushing 
on  the  mast  near  the  slings. 

r61-lln  -I-a,  «.  [Named  after  Rollin,  a  professor 
in  Paris.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anonete.  Known  species  about 
twenty,  nearly  all  from  Brazil.  The  natives  use  the 
wood  of  Rollinia  multiflora,  which  is  like  lance- 
wood,  for  making  spears. 

rSl   lick,  s.    [ROWLOCK.] 

rol  y-pol -9,  *rol-ly  pol  -If,  *rol-ly-poo-ley, 
'row  ly-pow  ly,  *rou-ly-pou-ly,  a.&s.  [A  re- 

dupl.  of  roll  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Shaped  like  a  rolypoly ;  round,  podgy. 

"  Squashy  rolypoly  pudding,  with  all  the  jam  boiled  out 
and  the  water  boiled  in." — E.  J.  Worboise:  Sissie,  ch.  xix. 

2.  Fig. :  Unstable,  unsteady. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  game  in  which  a  ball  rolled  into  a  certain 
place  won. 

"Let  us  begin  some  diversion;  what  d'ye  think  of 
roulypouly  or  a  country  dance?" — Arbnthnot:  History  of 
John  Bull. 

2.  A  sheet  of  paste,  spread  over  with  jam,  and 
rolled  into  a  pudding. 

*3.  A  vulgar  fellow. 

"These  two  rollypoolies." 

Dekker.  Satiromastix,  iii.  116. 

*rom-age  (age  as  Ig),  v.  t.  [RUMMAGE.]  To 
search,  to  rummage. 

"Upon  this  they  fell  again  to  romage  the  will."— Swift: 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  §  2. 

*r6m-age  (ageaslg),s.  [HOMAGE,?;.]  Bustle, 
turmoil. 

"Of  this  post-haste  and  romage  in  the  land." 

Snakesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

Ro-ma  -Ic,  a.&  subst.  [Fr.  Romalque;  Mod.  Or. 
Romalke,  from  Lat.  fioma=Rome.J 

A,  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Modern 
Greek  vernacular  language,  or  to  those  who  speak  it. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  vernacular  language  of  Modern 
Greece ;  the  language  spoken  by  the  uneducated 
and  the  peasantry,  so  called  from  being  the  lan- 
guage of  the  descendants  of  the  Eastern  Romans. 
It  is  a  corruption  of  ancient  Greek,  the  characters 
used  being  the  same. 

ro  mal  ,  s.  [Hind.  &  Pers.  rtimal  =  a  handker- 
chief, a  towel.] 

Fabric:  An  Indian  silk  fabric. 

Rom  an,  ".  A- .--.  [Lat.  Romanus,  from  Roma= 
Rome;  Fr.  Romain;  Sp.  &  Ital.  .Romano.] 

A.  As  adjective : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Rome  or  the  Roman 
people. 

2.  Pertaining  toor  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion. 

3.  Applied  to  the  common  upright  letter  in  print- 
ing, as  distinguished  from  italic;  also  to  numerals 
expressed  in  letters,  and  not  in  the  Arabic  charac- 
ters. 

II.  Fig. :  Resembling  the  Roman  people ;  hence, 
noble,  distinguished,  brave,  patriotic. 

"  Burke,  in  whose  breast  a  Romcn  ardour  glow'd." 

Canning. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Rome;  one  enjoying 
the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen. 

"This  man  is  a  Roman." — Acts  xxii.  26. 

2.  A  Roman  Catholic. 

"Whether  doth  the  Jew  romanize,  or  the  Roman  juda- 
ize,  in  his  devotions?" — Lightfoot:  Miscellanies,  p.  137. 

3.  A  Roman  letter  or  type,  as  distinguished  from 
an  italic  letter. 

1f  The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Romans : 

New  Test,  Canon :  The  first  in  arrangement  (not 

in  date)  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.    It  was  written  from 

Corinth  (cf.  xvi.  23  with!  Cor.  i.  14  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  20) 

on  his  third  missionary  journey,  apparently  in  the 
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spring  of  A.  I).  "IN.  ;i  year  after  tlie  First,  and  half  a 
year  after  the  Second  Epistle  t"  the  Corinthians. 
and  a  few  mouths  after  the  Epistle  to  the  (ialatians 
(cf.  Rom.  xv.i'i,  20  with  Aotsxix.21,  xx.  1  :t,  xxi.  l.'.r. 
In  writing  it  ho  employed  an  amanuensis,  Tertivi- 
(Rom.  xvi.  2_'),  and  sent  it  by  the  hand  of  Phebc.  a, 
servant  U>  the  church  at  Cenchrea.  the  port  of 
Corinth  (verse  1J.  AYheu  Paul  penned  it  lie  had 
never  been  to  Rome  (Acts  xix.  21 ;  Kom.  i.  10-13,  &c.  >r 
and  had  not,  therefore,  directly  founded  its  church. 
Among  those  present  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  there 
were  "  strangers  of  Rome.  Jews,  and  proselyte-" 
i  Acts  ii.  101.  If,  as  is  possible,  some  of  them 


tianity  in  the  metropolis,  and  Peter  have  Ix'en  the 
indirect  founder  of  the  Roman  ( 'hurch.  The  tradi- 
tion that  he  founded  it  more  directly.  A.  I).  41, 
originated  with  Jerome,  who  died  A.I).  420.  and  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  Acts  xv.  7-11.  and  Gal.  ii. 
178.  It  is  remarkable  that  St.  Paul  makes  no  allu- 
sion in  his  epistle  to  any  pastor  of  the  Roman 
Church,  as  if  it  had  not  been  organized  under  ecclr- 
siastical  officers.  The  Church  seem-  to  have  heen 
partly  Jewish  (ii.  11-17,  vii.  1),  and  partly  Gentile 
(i.  6, 13,  xi.  13).  The  epistle  opens  with  an  introduc- 
tion in  which  Paul  declares  hi-  apostles  hip  <  i.  1-7), 
commends  the  faith  of  thoRoimin  Christians,  whom 
he  earnestly  desires  to  visit  (8-13),  proclaims  that 
he  is  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  1 1-1  17i, 
and  then  glides  almost  m-en>ibly  into  the  most 
systematic  treatment  of  Christian  doetrine  and 
practice  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  Trying 
the  Roman  and  other  parts  of  the  Gentile  world  by 
the  light  of  nature'  (1(1-20.),  he  j-hows  how  fearfully 
corrupt  the  heathens  then  were,  and  how  destitute 
of  excuse  for  their  conduct  (18-32).  The  Jew  is 
next  shown  to  have  flagrantly  violated  the  Divine 
law  revealed  to  him,  and  it  is  proclaimed  that  all 
the  world  stands  guilty  before  God  (ii.,  iii.  1  lln. 
Justification  is  in  no  case  to  be  obtained  by  the 
"deeds  of  the  law"  (20),  but,  is  granted  freely  by 
God's  grace  to  those  who  have  faith  in  the  propitia- 
tory sacrifice  of  Christ  (23  :ilj.  After  showing  that 
the  same  principle  was  in  force  in  the  times  of 
Abraham  and  of  David  (iv.),he  enumerate-  >oim-  of 
the  blessings  which  faith  brines  iu  its  train;  as. 
peace  (v.  1),  patience,  experience,  hope,  and  eternal 
life  (2-21).  Nor  doe»  the  doctrine  of  free  grace  ' 
encourage  its  recipients  to  carelessness  of  moral 
practice.  Paul  and  other  believers  are  dead  to  sin. 
and  arespiritual  men  continually  in  conflict  with  it 
(vi.,  vii.,  viii.  1-15).  Led  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  sonship,  aided  in 
prayer  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  shall  never  lie 
separated  from  the  love  of  Christ,  and  through  Him 
shall  be  more  than  conquerors  (16-39).  The  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  sovereignty  is  next  treated  of  with 
respect  to  nations  and  individuals,  passionate  de- 
sire being  expressed  for  the  salvation,  ultimately 
to  take  place,  of  the  Jewish  people  (ix.-xi.).  Then 
follow  practical  exhortationswith  respect  toChris- 
tian  conduct  iu  the  several  relations  of  life- as  to 
friends,  to  enemies  and  persecutors,  to  the  Roman 
civil  authorities,  to  the  church  in  general,  and  to  , 
weaker  brethren  in  particular  (xii.-xv.  13).  After 
intimating  more  minutely  than  before  his  own 
intended  movements  (14-33),  andsendingmany  salu- 
tations from  himself  and  his  companions  (xvi.  12)  i, 
he  closes  with  a  benediction  (24-27).  No  eminent 
critic  has  disputed  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle, 
which  is  acknowledged  even  by  Baur.  It  is  first 
alluded  to  by  Clement  of  Rome,  A.  D.  95,  by  Igna- 
tius, by  Polycarp,  by  various  Gnostics,  by  Justin 
Martyr,  by  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  Diognetus,  { 
&c.,  till  finally  Irensens,  about  185,  refers  to  it  by 
name.  [PAULINE  THEOLOGY.] 

Roman-alum,  «.    An  alum  extracted  from  th»  ] 
volcanic  rocks  of  the  solfaterra  near  Naples,  and 
containing  more  alumina  than  the  common  alum. 

Roman-architecture,  .-•. 

Arch. :  The  Composite  order.    During  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Roman  state  the  buildings  erected   . 
are  19  be  ascribed  to  the  Etruscans,  Etruscan  art 
forming  the  basis  of  Roman  architecture;  subse- 
quently, in  the  time  of  the  Scipios,  the  taste  for  1 
Grecian  art  was  mingled  with  it.    Greek  architects, 
were  soon  introduced  into  Italy  ;  and  thus  Roman  " 
architecture,  like  Roman  art  in  general,  conformed 
as  nearly  to  the  Grecian  as  the  Romaugenius  per- 
mitted it  to  do.    The  reticulated  masonry  [Opes-  . 
RETICULATUM]  in  peculiar  to  Roman  architecture.  * 
It  consists  of  square  cuneiform  stones  or  tiles,  with 
the  broad  ends  facing  outward,  and  arranged  in  / 
lines,  which  do  not  run  horizontally,  but  intersect 
each  other  like  network.     The  base  and  the  corners 
of  these  wallsconsistof  horizontallayers  of  square- 
stone,  and  there  are  sometimes  intersecting  belts  of 
the  same  kind  of  material  in  the  middle  of  the  net-  : 
work  itself.    Among    all    the     forms    which    the-  | 
Romans  borrowed  from  foreign  sources,  the  art  of  * 
vaulting,  which  they  learned  from  the  Etruscans, 
was  that  which  they  most  skillfully  adapted  and 
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developed,  and  rendered  the  most  distinctive 
expression  of  the  peculiarity  of  their  own  style. 
Two  modes  of  construction  consequently  appear 
side  by  side  in  Roman  architecture,  viz.,  the  Italian 
arch  and  the  Grecian  column. 

Roman-balance,  s.  An  instrument  for  weigh- 
ing, consisting  of  a  lever  having  arms  of  unequal 
weight,  on  the  respective  sides  of  its  point,  of  sus- 
pension, and  a  bob  which  traverses  the  longer 
and  graduated  limb. 

Roman-candle,  s.  A  species  of  firework  consist- 
ingot  a  tube  partially  filled  with  alternating  per- 
forated stars  and  small  charges  of  gunpowder.  Fire 
communicated  to  the  upper  end  ignites  the  charges 
successively,  which  throw  out  the  stars  until  all  are 
discharged. 

Roman  Catholic,  «.  &,s. 

A  4s  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics. [B.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Church  History  (pi.):  The  adherents  of  the 
Church  which  is  Roman  in  its  center  and  catholic  in 
its  circumference.  The  word  Catholic,  meaning 
Universal,  was  used  in  early  Christian  and 
mediaeval  times  for  the  great  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation with  which  the  vast,  mass  of  Christians  were 
connected.  When  the  Reformation  took  place,  the 
Protestants  refused  to  admit  that  the  Church 
which  they  had  left  was  entitled  to  call  itself 
Catholic,  and  prefixed  the  adjective  Roman,  while 
its  adherents  claimed  the  designation  Catholic 


acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  orders  of  its  clergy. 
The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  world  has 
been  estimated  at  152,000,000,  which  is  far  too  low ; 
at  213,518,063,  at  214,370,000,  and  at  218,000,000.  Tak- 
ing the  second  of  these  estimates,  the  distribution 
of  Roman  Catholics  over  the  world  is  believed  to 


Sittu<l>»  *-*•>.•**— ,  mdttllifi    t»    I/VL«*  "i  **m,uiij,uv.j. 

The  radical  difference  between  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  lies  in  their  conception  of  the 
Church.  The  latter  hold  that  the  Roman  Church 
is  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament,  with  authority 
to  define  articles  of  faith,  and  that  all  bodies 
not  in  communion  with  her  are  either  heretical  or 
schismatic.  Protestants'  views  differ  widely— from 
that  of  the  High  Churchman  who,  while  denying 
the  universal  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  admits  that 
as  Bishop  of  Rome  ho  is  primus  inter  pares,  to  that 
which  considers  him  the  Man  of  Sin  and  the  Anti- 
christ of  Scripture.  From  this  fundamental  differ- 
ence allothersnecessarilyfollow.  Roman  Catholics 
hold  the  Apostles',  the  Nicene,  and  the  Athanasian 
Creeds,  Transubstantiation  and  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  (q.  v.),  Seven  Sacraments  [SACRAMENT,  «.,  II. 
2.],  the  necessity  of  Confession  [PENANCE],  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Purgatory  (q.v.),  the  Immaculate [Con- 
ception of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Infallibility  of 
the  Pope. 

2.  Law:  [EMANCIPATION,  PENAL-LAWS, If  1, RECU- 
SANT.] 

Roman  Catholicism,  s.    The  system,  principles, 

actrines,  or  rules  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 


doctrine: 

Roman-cement,  s. 
and  lime. 


A  compound  of  pozzuolan 


Roman- collar,  s. 

Eccles. :  A  collar  madeof  a  parallelogram  of  lawn 
or  fine  linen,  bound  at  the  edge  and  stitched.  It  is 
worn  by  clerics  and  priests  over  a  bl ;ic k ,  by  bishops 
and  prelates  over  a  purple,  and  by  cardinals  over  a 
scarlet  stock.  It  is  of  quite  modern  date,  and  was 
originally  only  the  shirt-collar  turned  down  over 
the  stock, 

Roman-law,  subst.  The  civil  law ;  the  system  of 
jurisprudence  of  the  ancient  Roman  Empire. 

II  Roman  law,  like  every  other  law,  originated  in 
custom.  Its  first  great  stage  of  development  was 
reached  in  the  publication  Dy  the  Decemviri  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  B.  C.  451.  These  were  supplemented 
rather  than  superseded  under  the  republic  and 
the  empire.  Under  the  former,  enactments  made  in 
the  Comifia  •  Centuriata  and  theConuria  Tributa, 
the  tienatus  Consulta,  and  the  Magisterial  Edicts, 
and,  under  the  latter,  the  Imperial  Constitutiones 
hat!  the  force  of  law.  Finally  the  Justinian  Code, 
A.  D.  529.  gave  symmetry  to  the  whole.  The  Roman 
law  has  more  or  less  affected  the  legislation  of  all 
European  countries. 

Roman-literature,  s. 

Literature:  For  nearly  500  years  from  the  ac- 
cepted date  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  its  people 
had  no  literature,  and  when  at  length  they  at- 
tempted to  s_upply  the  great  want,  they  wrote  in 
Greek,  and  in  a  servile  manner  followed  Greek 
models.  Eunius,  who  was  born  B.  C.  249.  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  genuine  Latin  literature.  It  gradu- 
ally developed,  culminating  in  the  Augustan  age. 


Cicero  nourished  B.  C.  60;  Cspsar,  54;  Cornelius 
Nepos,  44;  Virgil  and  Hm-ac*-,  -^:  Livy  and  Ovid, 
14.  About  A.  D.  ISO  the  Roman  literature  began  to 
decline,  and  by  539  it.  was  in  the  last  stage  of  decay. 

Roman-nose,  s.  .V  nose  somewhat  aquiline,  like 
that  of  an  ancient  Roman. 

Roman-numerals,  s.  pi. 

Muth. :  The  Roman  system  of  numerals  has  been 
deduced  by  Latin  scholars  from  inscriptions  and 
references  in  books  rather  than  from  any  known 
Latin  arithmetic.  The  Romans  had  seven  prime 
figures :  I  for  1,  V  for  5,  X  for  10,  L  for  50,  C  for  100, 
D  for  500,  and  M  for  1,000.  D  was  Ij  and  M  was 
originally  CI.).  When  .)  was  affixed  to  any  number, 
it  indicated  that  that  number  was  multiplied  by  10. 
ThusI.Jj  stood  for  5,000;  I.)D.)  for  50,000.  C  had 
to  be  prefixed  to  a  number  as  many  times  as  p 
was  affixed.  When  present  in  such  quantities  it 
doubled  the  number  indicated  by  the  reversed  Cs. 
Thus  IJL~)  was  5,000,  CCI.).)  was  10,000,  and  so  on. 

Roman-ocher,  s.  \  pigment  of  a  rich,  deep,  and 
powerful  orange-yellow  color,  transparent  and  du- 
rable. It  is  used  both  raw  and  burned,  in  oil  and 
water-color  painting.  The  coloring  matter  is  oxide 
of  iron  mixed  with  earthy  matter. 

Roman-school,  s. 

Art:  The  style  which  was  formed  or  prevailed  at 
Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  which  was  remarkable  for  its  solid  and  legiti- 
mate effects.  The  works  of  Raff aolle  exhibit  this 
school  in  its  full  development,  and  he  is  accordingly 
considered  the  great  head  of  the  Roman  school. 

Roman-type,  s. 

Print. :  The  ordinary  printing  typo  as  opposed  to 
italic  (q.v.). 

Roman-use,  s. 

Ecclesiol. :  The  order  of  the  Mass  as  offered  in 
the  Roman  Church,  and  preserved  from  an  earlier 
use  in  the  missal.  [SARUM-USE.] 

Roman-vitriol,  s.  Sulphate  of  copper  or  blue 
vitriol. 

Roman-White,  s.    A  very  pure  white  pigment. 

ro-manee  ,  ro-maunce,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  romans, 
roman,  romant-(l)  Roman,  (2)  the  Roman  lan- 
guage, (3)  romance,. from  Low  Lat.  rotnanice=in  a 
Roman  manner  or  toijgue,  from  Lat.  Romanus= 
Roman  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  romance ;  Ital.  romanzo ,' 
Fr.  romance  =  romance,  romcm=a  romance.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  tale  in  verse,  told  in  one  of  the  Romance  dia- 
lects, as  early  French  or  Provencal,  as  the  tales  of 
the  court  of  Arthur,  of  Amadis  of  Gaul,  &c. ;  hence, 
any  popular  epic  belonging  to  the  literature  of 
modern  Europe ;  a  fictitious  and  wonderful  tale  in 
prose  or  verse,  and  of  considerable  length. 

2.  A  sort  of  novel,  especially  one  dealing  with  sur- 
prising or  marvelous  adventures  usually  befalling 
a  hero  or  heroine ;  a  tale  picturing  an  almost  purely 
imaginary  state  of  society. 

"To  love  an  altar  built, 
Of  twelve  vast  French  Romances,  neatly  gilt." 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  ii.  38. 

3.  A  fiction,  a  lie,  a  falsehood. 

4.  Romantic  ideas  or  actions ;  a  tendency  of  the 
mind  toward  what  is  romantic,  mysterious,  or  won- 
derful ;  an  intermixture  of  the  wonderful  and  mys- 
terious in  literature. 

5.  A  simple  rhythmical  melody  suggestive  of  a 
love  story :  a  song  or  short  instrumental  piece  in 
ballad  style. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  descriptive  of  the 
languages  which  arose  in  the  south  and  west  of 
Europe,  being  chiefly  founded  upon  the  Latin,  as 
spoken  in  the  provinces  subject  to  Rome.      The 
Romance    (or   Romanic)    languages   include    the 
French,   Provencal,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  Wallachian. 

ro-manfe',  v.  i.    [ROMANCE,  «.] 

1.  To  tell  romantic   or  extravagant   stories ;   to 
draw  the  long  bow. 

2.  To  bo  romantic;    to  behave   romantically  or 
fancifully ;  to  build  castles  in  the  air. 

ro-manf'-Sr,  s.    [Eug.,  romanc(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  romances;  one  who  invents  or  tells 
extravagant  stories ;  a  liar. 

2.  A  writer  or  composer  of  romances. 

"The  fictions  of  the  Arabs  were  adopted  by  the  Trouba- 
dours and  first  tiothic  romancers." — Mickle:  The  Lusiad, 
bk.  ix. 

ro-man^e"  -ro,  s.  [Sp.]  A  general  name  for  a 
collection  of  national  ballads  or  romances. 

tro-manc -Ic-al,  «.  [English  romanc(e) ;  -ical.] 
Resembling  or  having  the  character  of  the  romances 
of  the  middle  ages ;  romantic. 

ro-man9 -1st,  s.  [English  romanc(e)  ;  -1st.]  A 
writer  or  composer  of  romances ;  a  romancer. 


tro-man -gjf,  a.  [Eng.  romanc(e);  •#.]  Roman- 
tic. 

"An  old  house,  situated  in  a  romancy  place."— Life  of 
A.  tl'onn,  p.  11*. 

R6  man  ef  e  ,  s.  [ROHAN.]  The  language  of  the 
Wallachians.  spoken  in  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and 
parts  of  Hungary. 

rS-man-esque'  (que  as  k),  *ro-manesk, 
a.  &  s.  [Fr.  romanesque.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  A  term  applied  to  the  dialect  of  Languedoc 
[II.  1.]. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  denoting  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture and  ornament  so  called,  prevalent  during 
the  later  Roman  Empire. 

3.  Embodying     romance,   representing    subjects 
and   scenes  appropriate   to   romance;   presenting 
fantastic  and  imaginary  representations,  as  of  ani- 
mals or  foliage. 

4.  Pertaining  to  romance ;  romantic. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  common  dialect  of  Languedoc,  and  some 
other  districts  in  the  south  of  France. 

2.  (See  extract.) 

'•Romanesque  [is]  «  general  term  for  all  the  debased 
styles  of  architecture  which  sprung  from  attempts  to 
imitate  the  Roman,  and  which  flourished  in  Europe  from 
the  period  of  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  power  til  1 
the  introduction  of  Gothic  architecture."—  Glossary  of 
Architecture. 

3.  A  style  of  art  in  which  fantastic  and  imagin- 
ary representations  of  animals  and  foliage  are  em- 
ployed. 

romanesque-architecture,  s. 

Arch.:  A  general  term  applied  to  the  styles  of 
architecture  which  prevailed  from  the  fifth  to  the 
twelfth  centuries.  Of  these  there  are  two  divisions : 
(1)  The  debased  Roman,  prevalent  from  the  fifth  to 
the  eleventh  centuries,  and  including  the  Byzan- 
tine modifications  of  the  Romans,  ana  (2)  the  late 
or  Gothic  Romanesque  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  comprising  the  later  Byzantine,  the  Lom- 
bard, and  the  Rhenish,  Saxon,  and  Norman  styles. 
The  former  is  a  pretty  close  imitation  of  the 
Roman,  with  modifications  in  the  application  and 
distribution  of  the  peculiar  features;  the  latter  is 
Gothic  in  spirit,  having  a  predominance  of  vertical 
lines,  and  various  other  new  features.  [RHENISH- 
ARCHITECTURE.] 

ro-man  -Ic,  a.    [ROMAN.] 

1.  Pertaining   to   the  Roman  languages  or  dia- 
lects,  or  to  the  nations  or  races  speaking  them ; 
romance. 

2.  Being  in  orderived  from  the  Roman  alphabet. 

*R8'-man-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  Roman;  -ish.]  Pertain- 
ing to  Romanism ;  Roman,  popish. 

R6  man-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  Roman; -ism.]  The  ten- 
ets and  teachings  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  Roman 
Catholicism. 

fR6 -man-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  Roman;  -ist.~\  An  adher- 
ent of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  ;  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic. (Fox;  Acts,  p.  241.) 

ro  -man-ize,  v.  t.  &  f.    [Eng.  Roman;  -ize.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  Latinize ;  to  fill  with  Latin  words  or  idioms. 
"He  did  too  much   romanize  our  tongue,  leaving  the 

words  he  translated,  almost  as  much  Latin  as  he  found 
them." — Dryden. 

2.  To  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  or 
opinions. 

B.  Intransitive:  . 

1.  To  use  Latin  words  or  idioms. 

"So  apishly  romanizing,  that  the  word  of  command 
still  was  set  down  in  Latin." — Milton:  Areopagttica. 

2.  To  conform  to  Roman  Catholic  opinions,  cus- 
toms, or  modes  of  speech.      (See   extract   under 
ROMAN,  B.  2.) 

r6  -man-lz-er,  s.  [Eng.  romaniz(e);  •er.']  One 
who  romanizos ;  one  who_  converts  or  conforms  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

ro  mansch  ,  ro-mansh  ,  rou-mansch',  subst. 
[For  Romanish,  from  Roman  (q.  v.).]  A  dialect 
spoken  in  the  Grisons  of  Switzerland.  It  is  based 
on  or  corrupted  from  the  Latin. 

*r6-mant ,  *r8  -mant,  *ro-maunt,  s.  [French 
roman,  the  t  being  excrescent,  as  in  tyrant,  &c.J  A 
romance. 

ro-man  -tic,  *ro-man  -tick,  adj.  [Fr.  roman- 
tique;  Sp.  &  Ital.  romantico.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  romance ;  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  romance ;  marvelous,  extravagant,  fanci- 
ful, wild. 

"I  cannot  but  look  on  an  indifferency  of  mind,  as  to  the 
good  or  evil  things  of  this  life,  jis  a  mere  romanttck 
fancy." — Stillingfleet:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  8. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jdwl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     9hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tiau  =  shan.     -tion,     -sioa  =  shun;      -tlon,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious    -   shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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2.  Given  to  extravagant  or  fanciful  ideas  ;  fanci- 
ful. 

"Far  more  than  people  of  rtttntintic  dispositions  will 
readily  admit."—  Macau/ay  Hist.  Kuy.,  ch.  xiii 

3.  Pertaining  to  romances,  or  thp  popular  litera- 
ture Otf  the  Middle  Ages  ;  hence,  fictitious  imagi- 
nary, ideal,  chimerical. 

"Fiction's  fair  romantic  range." 

:'       Scott.  •  Marmiiiii,  v.     (Introd.) 

4.  Wildly  picturesque;   full  of   wild,    fantastic 
and  striking  scenery  ;  as,  a  romantic  landscape. 

romantic-school,  «. 
Literature: 

1.  A  school  of  poetry  founded  in  Germany,  about 
1808,  by  the  brothers  Schlegel. 

2.  A  similar  school    in    France,  represented    by 
Victor  Hugo,  Dumas,  and  some  novelists.    [ROMAN- 
TICISM.] 

r6-man'-tlc-al,  adj.  [English  romantic;  -a!.] 
Romantic. 

"This  theology  of  Epicurus  was  but  romantical."— 
CudirorrA:  Intrll.  System,  bk.  L.  ch.  ii. 

ro-man  -tlc-al-lj^,  a(/r.  [Eng.  romantical;  -?//-] 
In  a  romantic  manner  ;  fancifully,  wildly,  extrava- 
gantly. 

ro  man   ti  cifni,  s.    [Eng.  romantic;  -ism.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  romantic  ;  specif. 
applied  to  the  reaction  from  classical  to  mediaeval 
forms,  which  originated  in   Germany   about   the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.    Similar  reac- 
tions took  place  at  a  later  period  in  Franco  and 
England. 

"  His  style  may  be  described  as  a  mixture  of  the  clas- 
sical and  the  romantic,  its  classicism  being  that  of 
Mendelssohn  and  its  romanticism  that  of  Schumann."  — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  That  which  is    romantic  ;    romantic    feeling, 
actions,  or  expressions. 

rft-man  -tl-Clst,  8.  [£ng.  romantic;  -M.]  One 
who  supports  or  is  imbued  with  romanticism.^ 

"Much  of  the  'genial  intercourse  between  all  classes' 
which  ignorant  romanticists  praise  in  the  past."  —  London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

rd-man  -tlc-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  romantic;  -ij/.]  In 
a  romantic  manner  ;  romantically. 

ro  man  -tic  ness,  «.  [English  romantic;  -nem.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  romantic. 

1 


r6m'-a  nf,  rSm  -a-nl,  r5m  -ma-ny1  .  «.  [Gipsy 
Kom=a  man,  a  husband;  connected  by  Paspati 
with  the  name  of  the  Indian  god  Rama,  while  Mik- 
losich  identities  it  with  Sansc.  doma,  donii>a=a  low- 
caste  musician.] 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  gipsies.  (It  is  nowhere 
to  be  found  pure  now,  being  in  every  case  much  cor- 
rupted by  intermixture  with  the  languages  of  the 
nations  among  whom  the  gipsies  have  lived.) 

"Whether  Komani  is  derived  from  Indi,  Marathi,  Ac., 
can  only  be  determined  by  minute  investigations,  which, 
long  neglected,  are  now  being  carried  on  by  various  Ori- 
entalists. They  have  at  least  established  that  Komani 
stands  in  the  relation  of  a  sister,  not  a  daughter,  to  the 
•*evpn  principal  Indian  dialects."-*-£iici/<\  Brit.  (ed.  9th), 
I.  614. 

romany-rye,  s.    [RYE  (2),  ».] 

ro  manz  -atz  astz),s.    [Ital.] 

Music:  A  romance  (q.  v.). 

r6-manz  I-S  -ri  (ZastZ),  «.  pi.  [Ital.  =  roman- 
cists.]  A  school  of  Italian  poets,  who  took  for  their 
subjects  the  romances  of  Trance  and  Spain,  and 
especially  those  relating  to  Charlemagne  and  his 
knights.  Ariosto  is  the  chief  poet  of  the  school. 

r6  manz  -6-vlte  (z  as  tz),  subst.  [After  Count 
Romanzov;  suff.-j<e  (Min.),\ 

Min.:  A  brown  variety  of  essonite  (q.  v.),  from 
Kimito,  Finland. 

*rom-bel,  «•  [RUMBLE.]  A  rumbling  noise;  a 
rumor. 

r&m  bow  -line,  «.    [RUMBOWLINE.] 

rome  -ine,  rome  -ite,  «.  [After  the  crystallog- 
rapher,  Rome  de  1'Islc  ;  suff.  -ine,  -ite  (Jfi'ii.).] 

Min.:  A  tetragonal  mineral  occurring  in  octahe- 
drons, mostly  very  minute,  with  various  others  at 
San  Marcel,  Val  d'Aosta,  Piedmont.  Hardness, 
about  5'5  ;  specific  gravity,  between  4'714  and  4'675  ; 
color,  hyacinth-red  and  honey-yellow.  Composition  : 
Antimony,  62'24;  oxygen,  16'32;  lime,  21  '44=100, 
which  corresponds  with  the  formula  3RO,SbO'j, 
Sb05. 

rome  km.  rori  -kin,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  cf. 
rummer.]  A  kind  of  drinking-cup. 

rome'-pen-ny1,    *rome  sc8t,  *rome  shot,  •. 

(  A.  S.  Rome-acott,  R6me-feoh,  R6mptnnnitig,  R6m- 
pomio.]  [SHOT  (2),  «.]  The  same  as  PETER-PENCE 
(q.  v.). 

"  The  usual  tribute  of  romescot."—  Mi  Itoit  .-  Hist.  Kng., 
bk.  vi. 
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Rome -ward,  «.  [Eug.  Rome;  -ward.]  Tending 
toward  Home  <>r  Romanian, 

Rom  Ish,  it.  [Eng.  Rom(e}:  -fofc.]  Pertaining 
or  bflongintf  to  Rome  or  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

tR6m  1st, Kiilat.  [Eng.  Kom(e), •  -ist.]  A  Roman 
Catholic,  a  Romanist. 

"The  Itomiitt*  hold  fast  the  distinction  of  mortal  and 
venial  sins." — s<,/rtli:  Seri/iontt,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  5. 

romp, «.    [ROMP,  i\] 

1.  A  rude,  awkward,  forward  girl,  fond  of  boister- 
ous or  rough  play. 

2.  Rude  or  rough  play  or  frolic. 

romp,  r.  /.  [Another  form  of  ramp  (q.  v.).]  To 
play  about  rudely,  noisily,  and  boisterously  ;  to 
frisk  about ;  to  indulge  in  romps. 

"  I  found  the  creature  romping  and  rolling  in  full  lib- 
erty."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

romp'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [RoMP,  t'.] 
romp  -Iftg-ly',  adv.    [Eng.  romping;  -ly.]    In  a 
romping  manner;  like  a  romp;  rompishly. 

romp  -Ish,  a.  [English  romp;  -iift.]  Given  or 
inclined  to  romping. 

romp  -Ish-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  rompish;  -ly.]  In  a 
rompish  manner;  like  a  romp. 

romp  Ish- ness,  ».  [Eng.  rompish:  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rompish  ;  a  disposition  to 
indulge  in  rough  or  boisterous  play. 

rom'-pu,  rom  -pee,  s.  [Fr.  rompu,  pa.  par.  of 
rompre  (Lat.  rtt»ipo)  =  to  break.] 

Heraldry:  Applied  to  an  ordinary  when  broken, 
parted  asunder,  or  fracted;  as,  a  chevron  or  bend 
rompu. 

ron  ca-dor',  «.  [Sp.=a  snorer.]  A  name  given 
to  several  species  of  food  fishes  in  California  on 
account  of  a  peculiar  noise  made  by  them  on  being 
taken  from  the  water. 

ron  dache  ,  s.    [Fr.] 

Old  Arm. :  A  large  circularshield  for  foot-soldiers, 
entirely  covering  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  with  a 
slit  at  the  top  for  seeing  through,  and  another  at 
the  side  to  pass  the  sword  through. 

ronde,  s.    [Fr.] 

Typog.  •  A  kind  of  round,  cursive  character  in 
imitation  of  French  writing,  similar  to  the  old 
Chancery  engrossing  hand. 

ron  -deau  (eau  as  6),  r8n  do,  s.  [Fr.  rondeau, 
from  )-ond=round.] 

1.  A  poem  written  in  iambic  verse  of  eight  or  ton 
syllables,  and  in  thirteen  lines ;  it  must  have  but 
two  rhymes.    It  contains  three  stanzas,  the  first 
and  third  of  which  have  five  lines  each,  and  the 
second  three ;  there  is  also  a  refrain,  consisting  of 
the  firstword  orwords  in  the  first  line,  added,  with- 
out rhyming  with  anything,  to   the   end  of    the 
eighth  line  and  of  the  thirteenth  line.    (E.  Gosfe,  in 
Cornhill  Magazine,  July,  1877.) 

2.  Music: 

(It  A  piece  of  music  vocal  or  instrumental,  gener- 
ally consisting  of  three  strains,  the  first  of  which 
closes  in  the  original  key,  while  each  of  the  others 
is  so  constructed  in  modulation,  as  to  reconduct 
the  ear  in  an  easy  and  natural  manner  to  the  first 
strain. 

"Rondo  form  differs  from  sonata  or  symphonic  form,  in 
that  the  first  part  is  not  marked  for  repeat.  The  original 
subject  does  not  modulate,  tun  reappears  in  its  key-chord 
at  the  close  of  the  first  period,  and  again  after  the  modu- 
lation of  the  second  subject,  so  that  it  must  be  heard 
three  times."—  Staitter  (£•  Barret:  Musical  Dictionary. 

(2)  A  kind  of  jig  or  lively  tune  that  ends  with  the 
first  strain  repeated. 

ron  del,  s.  [O.  Fr..  from  ro»d=round;  Spanish 
rondel;  Ital.  roiidelfo.] 

1.  A  poem  in    fourteen    lines,  properly  of  eight 
syllables.  There  should  be  but  two  rhymes  through- 
out; those  in    the   first,  fourth,  fifth,  ninth,  and 
twelfth  lines,  and  those  of  the  second,  third,  sixth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  lines  should  correspond.    The 
seventh  and  eighth,  and  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
lines  are  repetitions  of  the  first  and  second.    (E. 
Gosse,  in  Cornhill  Magazine,  July,  1877.) 

2.  Something  round ;  a  rondle. 

3.  The  same  as  RONDEAU,  1. 

*4.  Fort.:  A  small,  round  tower  erected  at  the 
foot  of  a  bastion. 

rSn-de-le  -tl-a  (t  as  sh) ,  s.  [Named  after  Wm. 
Rondclet,  M.  D.  (1507-1566),  a  naturalist  of  Mont- 
pellier.] 

1.  Botany:  A  large  genus  of  Hedyotidee.    Shrubs 
with  white,  yellow,  blue,  pink,  roseate,  or  scarlet 
flowers ;  mostly  from  the  hotter  parts  of  America. 
The  bark  of  Rondeletia  febrifuga  is  given  at  Sierra 
Leone  in  fevers. 

2.  Perfumery:  A  perfume,  named  from  Rondeletia 
odorata,  found  in  Mexico  and  Cuba,  but  not  really 
prepared  from  that  plant. 


roodpeer 

ron-delle  ,  s.    [ROXDLE,  II.  3.] 
*r5n-d§ur  ,  s.    [Fr.]    Rondure  (q.  v.). 
ron   die,  ron   del,  s.    [O.  Fr.  nmtlel,  from  rond. 
=  roimti  U|.  v.  i.  j 

1.  Qrtlhinrit  Language: 

*1.  Anything  round:  a  circle. 

2.  The  step  of  a  ladder;  a  round,  a  rung. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fort.:  The  same  as  RONDEL,  3. 

2.  HIT.:  A  roundel  (q.  V.). 

"  Certain  roti'ltes  given  in  arms,  have  their  names 
according  to  theirseveral  colors." — Peachaw. 

S.  Metall.:  A  round  plate  or  disc.  The  term  is 
applied  to  the  crust  or  scale  which  forms  upon  the 
surface  of  molten  metal  in  cooling,  ami  which  is 
removed  from  the  crucible  or  cistern  from  time  to 
time  as  it  congeals,  in  order  to  obtain  the  metal  in 
a  form  suitable  for  farther  treatment  instead  of  in 
a  solid  mass.  Spelled  also  rondelle.  Copper  thus 
treated  is  known  as  rose  copper  from  its  red  color. 

ron  -do,  s.    [RONDEAU.] 

*r5n'-diire,  s.    [Fr.  ?vmd=ronnd.]    A  circle. 
"With  April's  first-born  Bowers,  and  all  things  rare 
That  heaven's  air  in  this  huge  rondure  hems." 

Hliakesp.:  Sonnet  21. 

rone,  *f.  [From  the  same  root  as  run  ;  cf.  runnel: 
Prov.  Eng.  rune,  and  Prov.  Ger.  rounc  =  R  channel.] 
[RHONE.]  (Scotch.) 

*rSng,  s.    [RUNG.g.]    A  rung  or  round  of  a  ladder. 

"So  many  steps  or  rongs  as  it  were  of  Jacob's  ladder."— 
Bishop  Andrews:  Sermons,  p.  561. 

ron  -ion  (iasy)  *r8n  -y&n,  s.  [Fr.  rogne=sc&b, 
mange,  iteh,  from  Lat.  robiginem,  accus.  of  robigo= 
rust.]  A  mangy,  scabby  animal ;  a  scurvy  person  ; 
a  drab. 

"Out  of  my  door,  you  witch,  you  polecat,  you  ronyon." 
— Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

rood,  *rode,  roode,  s.  [The  same  word  as  rod 
(q.  v.).  A,  S.  r<>d  =  a  rod,  a  gallows,  a  cross;  cogn. 
with  O.  Fris.  rode;  O.  S. rdda=gallows,  cross;  Dut. 
roede—&  rod,  a  perch,  a  wand  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  rmri=a 
rod  of  land ;  Ger.  mthe ;  Lat.  >-ud/s=a  rod,  a  staff.] 
•1.  A  cross. 

"Heo  brogte  oure  Lord  Jhesu  to  dye  on  the  rode." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  61. 

2.  A  cross  or  crucifix ;  specif.,  a  representation  of 
the  crucified   Savior,  or,  more  generally,  of  the 
Trinity,  placed  in  Catholic  churches  over  the  altar- 
screen,  hence  termed  the  rood-screen.    The  rood 
consisted  of  the  throe  persons  of  the  Trinity,  the 
Son    being    represented    as    crucified.     Gcnarally 
figures  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  were  placed  at  a 
slight  distance  on  each  side  of  the  principal  group, 
in  reference  to  John  xxix.  26. 

"  '  Now,  by  the  rood,  my  lovely  maid. 
Your  courtesy  has  erred,'  he  said. 

Scott :  Ladu  of  the  Lake,  i.  22. 

3.  A  rod,  pole,  or  perch.    [Roo,  s.,  I.  3.] 

4.  A  unit  of  superficial  measurement,  the  fourth 
part  of  an  acre,  and  equal  to  40  square  rods. 

rood-arch,  s.  The  arch  in  a  church  between  the 
nave  and  chancel,  so  called  from  the  rood  being 
placed  there. 

rood-beam,  Tode-beem,  s.  A  beam  across  the 
entrance  to  the  chancel  of  a  church  for  supporting 
the  rood. 

"  [He!  Hth  ygrave  under  the  rode-lteetn." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,078. 

rood-cloth,  s. 

Ecclex.:  A  black  or  violet  cloth  with  which  the 
rood  was  covered  during  Lent. 

"rood-free,  a.    Exempt  from  punishment. 

rood-loft,  s.  A  gallery  over  the  entrance  to  the 
choir  of  a  church,  at  the  front  of  which  the  rood  or 
crucifix  was  placed.  It  was  composed  of  open 
tabernacle-work,  in  wood  or  stone,  and  was  ap- 
proached by  a  small  staircase  in  the  wall  of  the 
building.  [AMBO.] 

rood-saints,  s.  pi. 

Eccles.:  Images  of  the  Virgin  and  of  St.  John, 
the  beloved  disciple,  placed  on  each  side. 

rood-screen,  s.  A  screen  or  ornamental  parti- 
tion separating  the  choir  of  a  church  from  the 
nave,  and  often  supporting  the  rood  or  crucifix. 

rood-tower,  rood-steeple,  subst.  The  tower  or 
steeple  built  over  the  intersection  of  a  cruciform 
church. 

*rood-tree,  *roode-tre,  s.   The  cross. 

roo  -de  b5k.  s.  [Dutch  rood=red,  and  6ofc=a 
buck.] 

Zoology:  Ce/ihalopus  natalensis,  the  Natal  Bush 
Buck.  Color  bright  bay,  with  short  conical  horns. 
It  inhabits  the  thick  brushwood  of  the  forests  about 
Natal  and  the  country  to  the  eastward. 

rodd  -peer,  s.    [Eng.  rood,  and  peer  (?).] 

Bot. :  Phoberos  ecklonii. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     wh6,     sftn;     mute,     cub,    ctire,    unite,    cfir,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     99,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


roody 
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roomthiness 


•oom. 


or  Kept :  Kuss.  krov=a  roof.l 


pany. 

honor  you  as  of  celestial  room."— 


«,  jtation  in  British    North    America. 

(Simmonds.) 

9.  Ability  to  admit  or  allow;  freedom  for  action; 
opportunity,  scope,  latitude, 
four  "  wi"  vou  not  look  with  pity  on  me? 

la  there  no  hope?  is  there  no  room  for  pardon?" 

/I.  1'liilips. 


^      I.QI mu  ui.,^M, 

..  -v,-. ,  i.,,.^.  „,„„-.,  .v™.,  legs,  toes,  and  claws  black.  Base  of  beak' forehead'       ..,,,. 

1.  Arch.:  The  uppermost  member  of  a  building;  lores,  chin,  and  throat  bare,  but  the  cause  of  this    chapman. 

the  cover  of  anynouse  or  building,  irrespective  of  nudity  is  not  known.    Some  assert  that  the  feathers       <,    \   +•  i  • 

tlin  material  of  which  it  is  composed.    The  simplest  arp  abraded  as  the  bird  digs  in  the  ground  for  food;    ,,?'  '    5f"?  ?* 

form  of  roof  consists  merely  of  inclined  rafters,  others,  that  it  is  a  natural  peculiarity.    The  female 

abutting  at  their  upper  end.  andattached  to  a  fixed  ls  r.at:'.1.e.r  'c'ss  'I''1."  ""'  "i"!'1.  andlier  plumage  is  not 

bearing  at  the  lower  ends.    Roofs  are  of  various  Sobrmm"^  White  and  other  varieties  often  occur, 

kinds,  and  are  distinguished  (1)  by  the  materials  of  Their  nest  is  about  two  feet  in  diameter;  eggs  four 

which  they  are  composed,  as  iron  roofs,  wood, slate,  to  six  in  number,  bluish-green,  blotched  with  brown, 

tile,  or  thatch  roofs,  &c.,  or  (2)  by  the  form  and  (°c&  extract.) 

mode  of  construction,  as  gable-roofs,  flat,  lean-to,  "The  balance  between  injury  or  benefit  derived  from       H;  Mining:  The  worked  space  in  a  mine,  ospe- 

bipi  curbed,  ogee,  mansard,  &c.    The  span  is  the  Hooks  by  agriculturists  is  n  question  which  general  opin-    cially  of  a  coal-mine,  where  the  roof  is  supported  by 

width  between  supports.     The  rise  is  the  height  in  i°n  seems  to  have  settled  byconsideringthatthe  damage,     regular  pillars. 

the  center  above  the  level  of  the  supports.    The  though  often  great,  is  much  more  than  outweighed  by       IT  (1)  To  give  or  leave  room:    To  withdraw;  to 

pitclijs  the  slope  of  the  rafters.  ™_f,iff"1?J!i  ren,ll51,Ted-ini£ne  Destruction  of  millions  of    leave  ^pace  for  another  to  pass  or  be  seated. 

way  or  passage; 

and  bringeth  him 

XVlll.   ID. 

room-and-space,  8. 

no  ci  i  ••.  m  »t  I'lnn  pint y  oi    reasonjiuie  men,  ,*,  •     .      ...         mi         -»• 

gamesters,  who  only  fill  a  room  at  the  "nifouild.:  The  distance  between  the  stations  of 
fur  from  contributing  to  the  play,  that  tno.  timber  frames  which  constitute  the  ribs.  It 
to  spoil  the  fancy  of  those  who  do."—  varies  from  2  ft.  6  in.  to  3  ft.  9  in.  Room  is  the  rib ; 

space,  the  distance  apart. 
Room  and  space  staff:  A  long  measuring-rod  used 

in  spacing  and  regulating  the  distance  apart  of  a 


roofs  and  Queen-post  roofs.     (See  these  words.)  "Such  wits  as  he  are,  to  a  company  of  reasonable  men, 

:).  Mining:  The  part  abovetheminer's  head;  that  like  roots  to  the 

part  lying  immediately  upon  the  coal.  table,  but  are  so 

4.  Anything  corresponding  with  or  resembling  the    they  only  serve ,._ _ 

covering  of  a  house,  as  the  arch  or  top  of  a  furnace,  "  vchertey.-  Conntru  Wife,  i.  1. 

an  oven,  a  carriage,  coach,  &c. ;  an  arch;  the  inte-  rook-pie,  s.    A  pie  made  of  young  rooks, 

nor  of  a  vault ;  a  ceiling.  ^QTs.  (2).  *roke,  s.    [Fr.  roc,  from  Pers.  rofcft=a 

The  roof  of  the  chamber."  rook  at  chess.] 

Shakesp.:  Ci/mbeline,  ii.  4.  "'            " 


5.  Hence,  fig.,  a  canopy  or  the  like. 

"The  dust 
Should  have  ascended  to  the  r*»o/of  heav'n." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  6. 

6.  A  covering  or  shelter  generally. 
*7.  A  house  in  general. 

"  Within  this  roof 
The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3. 
8.  The  upper  part  of  the  month ;  the  palate. 
"Swearing  till  my  very  roo/was  dry 
With  oaths  of  love." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

roof-guard,  .-•. 

Build. :  A  contrivance  for  preventing  snow  from 
sliding  from  a  roof.  It  consists  usually  of  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  horizontal  slates,  slightly  raised 
above  the  roof-cover  and  supported  by  uprights. 

roof-tree,  s. 

I.  The  beam  in  the  angle  of  a  roof, 

~.  Hence,  used  for  the  roof  itself. 

"Does  all  that  lies  in  his  power  to  make  you  happy 
during  your  lengthened  stay  under  his  capacious  roof- 
trre."—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Chess:  One  of   the  pieces  in  chess  placed  at  the 
four  corners  of  the  board.    It  can  move  the  whole  .  . 

extent  of  the  board  in  lines  parallel  to  its  sides,    tamed  from  an  Assamese  plant  of  the  genus  Rucl- 
11  ----  ii.j  _  ,-,__i,_ 


room-paper,  s.    Wall-paper ;  paper-hangings, 
rodm^),  «.    [Assamese.J    A  deep  blue  dye  ob- 


Also  called  a  Castle, 
rook  (3),  s.    [RicK.] 
rook(l),t>.  t.  &i.   [ROOK  (!),«.] 


.] 
pla 


lia  (q.v.). 

rodm,  v.i.    [ROOM  (1),  s.]    To  occupy  rooms  or 
apartments;  to  lodge. 


k.._Tran».-L  To  rob,  to  cheat,  to  swindle,  to  sharp.    .a*eP?IRoo'me  s(aa*|  as  Iir)l  *'    [Eng'  room 


"He  [Sir  John  DenhamJ  was  much  rooked  by  gam 
store."— Aubrey:  Anecdotes,  ii.  317. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  cheat,  to  swindle,  to  rob. 
"Put  into  a  mixed  herd  of  unruly  boys,  and  there  learn- 
ing to  roofr  at  spanfarthing," — Locke:  On  Education. 

trook,  v.  i.   [ROOK  (2), 
[CASTLE,  v.] 


It  must  be  a  silent  character  of  hope,  when  there  in 
good  store  of  roomage  and  receipt,  where  those  powers  are 
stowed." — Wotton:  Remains,  p.  81. 

*ro6m-al,  subst.    [Hind.  =  a  handkerchief.]    The 

Ji.^flr^k          slip-knot  handkerchief  employed  by  the  Thugs  in 
To  castle  at  chess,    their  murderous  operations. 


rnnv  lift  „  i     rBnr-         i    T  ro8m'-an,  s.    [Seedef.]    An  Indian  name  for  the 

rook  ((2),  v.  i.    [RUCK,  f.]    To  cower,  to  ruck,  to    pomegranate  (q.  v.). 

roomed,  Toumed,  a.    [Eng.  room  (1),  s. ;  -ed.] 


"The  raven  rooAr'd  heron  the  chimney-top." 

Shakesp.:  Henri/  VI.,  Pt.  ///.,  y.  6. 

..;.   --  .-,,-     [Eng.  roofc(l), v. ;  -er.]    Acheat, 
a  swindler. 

"  Rookers  and  sharpers  work  their  several  ends." — Ken- 
net:  Erasmus;  Praise  of  Folly,  p.  76. 

rook  -Sr  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  raker.'] 
Bakery:  A  tool  like  the  letter  L,  used  for  with- 


in  composi- 


1  To  your  roof -tree :  A  toast  expressive  of  a  wish    drawing  ashes  from  the  oven, 
for  the  prosperity  of  one's  family,  or  of  all  under       rook  -er-f ,  s.    [Eng.  rook  (1),  s. ;  -ery.] 
nis  roof.  I 

roof-truss,  s.    The  framework  of  a  roof,  consist-    nei 
ing  of  thrust  and  tie  pieces. 
rodf,  v.  t.    [RooF,«.] 

1.  To  cover  with  a  roof. 

2.  To  arch  over ;  to  cover.  (Milton :  P.  K.,  ii.  293.) 

3.  To  inclose  in  a  house ;  to  shelter. 

"  Here  had  we  now  our  country's  honor  roofd 
Were  the  grac'd  person  of  our  Banquo  present." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

roof -er,  «.    [Eng.  roof,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who  roofs 
or  covers  with  a  roof. 
roof-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  8.    [RooF,  v.] 

A.  Atpr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  covering  with  a  roof. 

2.  The  materials  of  which  a  roof  is  composed ; 
materials  for  a  roof. 

3.  The  roof  itself;   hence,  used  figuratively  for 
shelter. 

rodf  -iSss,  a.    [Eng.  roof;  -less.] 

1.  Having  no  roof. 

"Thither  I  came,  and  there— amid  the  gloom    . 
Appear'd  a  roofless  hut." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

2.  Having  no  roof  or  shelter;  unsheltered. 

roof  -let,  s.    [English  roof;  dimiii.  suff.  -let.}    A 
little  roof  or  covering. 

troof-J,  a.    [Eng.  roof;  -y.]    Having  roofs. 
ropk(l),s.    [A.  S.  hroc,  cogn.  with  Icel.  hrokr  • 
Dan.  raage;_Svr._  roka;  Irish  &  Gael,  rocas ;  O.  H. 


1.  Having  a  room  or  rooms.     Used 

*2.  Roomy,  spacious,  wide. 
.".The  wode  and  the  wide  roumed  waie." — Udall:  Luke 

rodm-Sr,  adv.    [ROOM*  (1),  s.]    Farther  off;  at 
or  to  a  greater  distance. 
IF  To  90  (or  put )  roomer : 
Naut. :  To  tack  about  before  the  wind. 
''The  Swalow,  to  his  no  small  reioicing,  came  to  him 


i  , 

l-  A  wood,  or  grove  of  trees,  used  by  rooks  for    S?B1.n,e  m  the  night  10  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Cape 
sting  places.  *  mister,  haumgpuf  roomer  and  not  being  ableto  double 

2.  Rocks,  &c.,  frequented  by  sea-birds  for  laying  pe'  —*****&>  r°w><i",  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  56. 


2.  Rocks,  &c.,  frequented  by  sea-birds  for  laying 
their  eggs ;  a  resort  of  seals  for  breeding  purposes. 
[PENGUIN-BOOKERY.] 

3.  The  rooks  belonging  to  a  particular  rookery. 

4.  A  brothel.     (Slang.) 

,  5:. £  "lose  assemblage  of  poor,  mean,  and  dirty 
buildings,  inhabited  by  the  lowest  classes ;  a  resort 
of  thieves,  sharpers,  prostitutes,  &c. 

"The  rookery  is  for  the  most  part  a  consequence  of  an 
excess  of  population  crowded  by  stern  necessity  into  a 
limited  space." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

•ropk-jf,  a.  [Eng.  rook  (l),s. ;  -y.]  Inhabited 
by  rooks. 

"  Light  thickens;  and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 


roam  -Sr,  s.  [Eng.  room,-  -er.]  A  lodger.  (17.  5. 
Collog.) 

ro6m  -f  ul,  a.  &  «.    [Eng.  room  (1),  s. ;  -ful(l).] 
*A.  As  adj. :  Full  of  room  or  rooms ;  roomy. 
"  Now  in  a  roomful  house  this  soul  doth  float." 

Donne:  Progress  of  the  Soul. 

B.  As  subst. :  As  mucli  or  as  many  as  a  room  will 
hold ;  as,  a  roomful  of  people. 

rodm  -I-ljf,  adv.    [Eng. roomy;  -ly.]    Spaciously. 

rodm'-I-ngss,  subst.  [Eng.  roomy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  roomy;  spaciousness. 

roonv-lgss,  »rpum-les,  adj.  [Eng.  room  (1),  s. ; 
-less.]  Wanting  m  room  or  space ;  without  rooms. 

"T,ne,,8nyppe  ...  is  very  narowe  and  roumta."— 
Ldall:  Markili. 

rodm -mate,  s. .  fEng.  room;    mate.]    One  who 


room,  *roome,  *roum,  *roume,  s.     [A.  S.  rum 

-  (s.)  room,  (a.)  spacious;  cogn.  with  But.  ra«m=        „„,   „.     ,^11B.  ,„„„,,    ,„„,<,,    •,,,„  who 

spacious,  a  room  ;  Icel.  r«n»-=si>ac1ous,  room  ;  Dan.  occupies  a  rooin  witii  another. 

™™:]™m;   °'H-&er-  """'    Ger'  ra'"";   G°thic  *ro6m-rld-den,a.    [Eng.  room  (1),  s.,  and  rid- 

I.  0,-dinary  Language:  ^^If^0^^^    ^ml^Ato^. 


"  When  thon  art  bidden  by  nny  man  to  a  wedding  sit 
3t  down  in  the  highest  room." — Luke  xiv.  8. 
*3.  Office,  post,  station,  position. 

Ger.  hrwok;  M.  H.  Ger.  j-owcfc=a  rook  ;  Gor.  ruchvrt       "To  have  an    enjoy  that  office  and  ruom."—aoUnth«i- 

=a  jackdaw.    A  word  of  imitative  origin ;  cf.  Gael.    *""<""*  (an.  1543). 


or1:mPilCe'COmPaS6;eXtentofplaCC'whethergreat       *ro6nr-s6me,  adj.    [Eng.  room  (1),  s.;  -some] 

Roomy. 

••lUsdoneasthou  hast  commanded,  and  yet  there  is        *ro6m -Stead,  subst.     [Eng.  room,  and  stead.]    A 

lodging. 

*rodmth.  subst.    [Eng.  room  (1),  s. ;  suff.  -th,  as  in 
lengWi,  <tc.] 
1.  Room. 
"  Not  finding  fitting  roointh  upon  the  rising  side." 


room." — Luke  xiv. 
*2.  A  place,  a  station. 
1  Whe: 


roc=to  croak  (q.  v.) ;  Lat.  raijcrw=hoarse.]  ,, 

l._Oiu«i. :  Corvusfrugilegus,  an  eminently  gre-  stead,  as  in  succession  orVubstitution. 
ganous   bird,    inhabiting  cultivated  wooded  dis-  "Let  this  simnlv  the  «,,„„" 

tn.-is.andapparcntly  preferring  to  build  and  breed  Shakes], ?!7H™r™T;  Pt.  III.,  ti.6. 


. 

Drat/ton:  Polyolbion,  s.  6. 
2.  Spaciousness,  roominess. 


boll,    b6y;     p6ut,    j(5wl;    cat,     pell,     chorus, 
-clan,      -Man  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun; 


4.  Place  or  station  once  occupied  by   another;       *rodmth  -I-ness,  subst.     [Eng.  roomthv  •  -nessl 
-ead,  as  in  succession  or  substitution.  Roominess,  spaciousness. 

"Which  body-haunter  of  roomtMness."— Fairfax-  Bulk 
and  Selvedge  of  the  World,  p.  41. 


Shin,    bench;     go,  ^em;     thin,    this;     gin,    as,;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-tlon,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious.    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die.    &c.  =  bel.     del. 


roomthsome 
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rootfast 


*roomth  -s&me,  udj.  [English  roomtlt;  -some.] 
Roomy,  spacious. 

"A  pigeon-house,  roomtksome  enough." — \ashe:  Lenten 

Stuff. 

*roomth '-$,  *roomth-ie,  a.  [Eng.  roomtli;  -«.] 
Roomy,  spacious. 

"The  land  was  fur  roomthier  than  the  scale  of  miles 
doth  make  it."— Fuller:  Halt/  War,  f.  28. 

rodm'-y6,  a.    [Eng.  room  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Having  or   affording  ample   room ;  spacious, 
wide. 

"  Ours  is  a  weedy  country  because  it  is  a  roomy  one." — 
Burroughs:  Pepacton,  p.  271. 

2.  Big ;  broad  or  wide  in  frame. 

"She  is  a  big  roomy  bitch,  too."—  Field,  Dec.  6,  1884. 
roon,  s.    [A.  S.,  Sw.,  &c.,  rand=a  border  (Jamie- 
«o»).J    A  shred ;  a  border  or  selvage.    (Scotch.) 
"In  thae auld  times,  they  thought  the  moon    .    .    . 
Wore  by  degrees,  till  her  last  roo»." 

Bums.  Tu  William  Simpson.    (Post.) 

rodn,  roone,  ».  &  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  Assubst.:  Vermilion. 

"I  schalleyeve  the  a  uobylle  stede. 
Also  rede  as  onj  roone. 

MS.  Cantab.,  Ft.  it,  38,  fo.  66. 

B.  As  adj. :  Red  as  vermilion, 
roop,  «.    [Roop,  r.] 

1.  A  cry,  a  call. 

2.  Hoarseness.    (Pror.) 

roop,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  hrovan;  Icel.  hropa;  Dutcli 
roepen;  O.  Fris.  hropa ;  Goth,  hropja.]  [RoCP  (H, 
verb.]  To  cry,  to  shout. 

roop  It,  a.  [Eng.  roop,  s. ; -i/(=-ed).]  Hoarse. 
(Sco(cA.) 

ro6r  back,  roor  -bach,  s.  [From  a  fictitious 
extract  from  Roorback's  Tour,  in  1836,  published 
for  political  purposes  by  an  American  paper  in 
1844.]  A  falsehood,  a  misstatement ;  a  sensational 
article,  without  any  foundation,  published,  espe- 
cially for  political  purposes,  in  a  newspaper. 

ro6'-s.a,  rou  -s.ah,  ru  -s.a,  s.   [Hind.  ru*a.] 

Hot. :  Andropogon  schoenanthus,  the  Sweet  Cala- 
mus or  Geranium-grass.  It  grows  in  India. 

roosa-oil,  rusa-grass  oil,  s.  An  oil  obtained 
from  the  roosa-grass.  It  is  a  powerful  stimulant, 
and  is  employed  externally  in  India  in  chronic 
rheumatism  and  rheumatic  pains. 

roose,  rufje,  v.  t.  [Icel.  hrosa;  Danish  rose;  Sw. 
rosa.]  To  extol,  praise. 

"Let  ilka  ane  rouse  the  ford  as  they  find  it." — Scott:  Rob 
Roy,  ch.  xxvii. 

roost  (l),  *roest,  Touat  (l),  «rowst,  s.  [A. S. 
hrost,  cogn.  with  O.  S.  hrost;  0.  Dan.  roetst=&  roost; 
roesten  =  to  roost ;  connected  with  roof  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  pole  or  perch  on  which  fowls  rest  at  night. 

"  He  clapp'd  wings  upon  his  roost  and  sung." 

Dryden:  Cock  ami  Fox,  46. 

2.  A  collection  of  fowls  roosting  together. 
If  At  roost:  Resting  and  asleep. 

roost  (2),  roust  (2),  s.   [ROCST.] 
roost,  v.  i.    [RoosT,  ».] 

1.  To  occupy  a  roost,  to  sleep  on  a  roost. 

"The  peacock  in  the  broad  ash-tree 
Aloft  is  rousted  for  the  night." 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe,  iv. 

2.  To  sleep,  to  lodge,  to  settle.    (Colloq.) 
roost-cock,  s.    The  common  domestic  cock. 
rodst'-Sr,  s.    |  Eng.  roost,  v. ;  -<•)-.]    The  male  of 

the  domestic  fowl,  a  cock. 

ro6t,  rote,  s.  [Icel.  rdt;  Sw.  rot;  Dan.  rod.  The 
Icel.  rot  is  for  vr6t—v6rt,  and  hence  allied  to  Goth. 
waurts=&  root ;  A.  S.  wyrt ;  Eng.  wort  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"Thei  sayen  the  fyge  tree  maad  dyre  fro  the  rotis." — 
Wvcliffe:  Markli. 

(2)  An  esculent  root ;  a  plant  whose  root  or  tubers 
are  esculent,  as  turnips,  carrots,  beets.  &c. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  That  which  resembles  a  root  in  position  or 
function ;  the  part  of  anything  which  resembles  the 
roots  of  a  plant  in  manner  of  growth,  or  as  a  source 
of  nourishment  or  support. 

"To  the  roof  of  the  tongue." — Shakesp.:  Timon,  v.  1. 

(2)  The  origin,  source,  or  cause  of  anything. 
"The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil."—  1  Tim. 

*110. 

(3)  The  first  ancestor ;  the  progenitor. 

"  The  root  and  father 
Of  many  kings."  Shakesp,:  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

(4)  The  bottom  or  lowest  part  of  anything. 

"  I  cannot  delve  him  to  the  root." 

Shake*?.:  Cymbellnf,  i.  1. 


(5)  Ground.  basis,  foundation. 

"  Remove  the  rout  of  his  opinion." 

Slink?*!'..    Winter'*  Till",  ii.  3. 

(6)  Foundation,  basis,  support. 

"  With  ii  couruee  of  unshaken  root." 

Cou-per:  Table  Talk,  15. 

~.  A  primitive  word  from  which  other  words  are 
formed. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  That  part  of  any  organ  or  appendage  of 
the  body  which  is  buried  in  another  part.  Thus 
the  root  of  a  nail  is  the  portion  covered  by  the  skin  ; 
the  root  of  a  tooth,  the  base  of  it  which  is  lodged 
iu  a  socket. 

t2.  Astron. :  The  moment  from  which  one  begins 
to  calculate  the  time  of  revolution  of  a  planet. 

3.  Hot.:  The  radix  or  descending  axis  of  a  plant. 
The  tendency  downward  is  very  powerful.  Unlike 
the  symmetrically  placed  branches  of  the  stem, 
the  ramifications  of  the  roots  look  irregular  as  it 
they  arose  from  any  part  of  the  surface.  There  is 
in  them,  however,  a  certain  Rhizotaxis  (q.  v.).  The 
roots  of  Dicotyledons  are  exorhizal,  those  of  Mono- 
cotyledons endorhizal,  and  those  of  Acotyledpns 
heterohizal.  A  root  has  no  perfect  bark,  true  pith, 
medullary  sheath,  or  true  leaves,  and  only  a  thin 
epidermis,  a  few  stomata,and  very  rarely  leaf-buds. 
Its  growth  is  chiefly  at  the  lower  extremity.  The 
body  of  a  root  is  called  the  caudex,  its  minute  sub- 
divisions the  fibrils  or  radicles,  and  their  ends  the 
spongioles.  A  pfimary  root  is  one  formed  by  the 
downward  elongation  of  the  axis  of  the  embryo,  and 
is,  therefore, in  a  line  with  the  stem;  secondary  or 
lateral  roots,  like  those  of  ivy,  spring  laterally  from 
the  stem  and  from  the  primary  root.  When  the  prim- 
ary root  is  thicker  than  the  branches  which  proceed 
from  it,  it  is  called  a  tap  root,  when  it  is  no  thicker 
than  its  ramifications,  which  conceal  it  from  view, 
the  root  is  said  to  be  fibrous.  Other  forms  of  roots 
are  conical,  fusiform,  uapiform,  rotund,  nodose  or 
coralline,  inoniliform,  tuberose,  or  (finally)  pre- 
morse.  Most  roots  are  terrestrial,  a  few  are  aerial, 
and  a  few  aquatic.  The  chief  functions  of  the  root 
are  to  anchor  the  plant  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  to 
transmit  upward  to  the  stem  and  leaves  absorbed 
nutriment  from  the  soil.  Roots  require  air,  and  in 
some  cases  in  gardens  obtain  it  by  pushing  their 
way  into  old  drains. 

3.  Hyd.  Ena. :  The  end  of  a  weir  or  dam  where  it 
unites  with  the  natural  bank. 

4.  Math. :  The  root  of  a  quantity  is  any  quantity 
which,  being  taken  a  certain  number  of  times  as  a 
factor,  will  produce  the  quantity.    [SQUARE-ROOT, 
CUBE-ROOT.]    A  root  of  a  quantity  may  be  real,  or 
it  may  be  Imaginary.    The  character  used  to  denote 
a  root  is  v  .    [RADICAL-SIGN.] 

5.  Music: 

(1)  A  note  which,  beside  its  own  sound,  gives  over- 
tones or  harmonics. 

(2)  That  note  from  among  whose  overtones  any 
chord  may  be  selected. 

(3)  Sometimes  used  by  modern  musicians  as  de- 
scribing a  note  on  which,  when  either  expressed  or 
implied,  a  chord  is  built  up. 

6.  Philol.:  An  elementary  notional  syllable;  that 
part  of  a  word  which  conveys  its  essential  meaning, 
as  distinguished  from  the  formative  parts  by  which 
this  meaning  is  modified. 

11(1)  Root  and  Branch  Men : 

Eng.  Hist.:  A  name  assumed  about  1641  by  the 
extreme  republicans  of  England  who  advocated  the 
abolition  of  monarchy  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
Established  Church. 

t(2)  Root  of  scarcity  : 

Agric.:    The  Mangel-wurzel  (q.v.). 

(3)  To  take  root,  to  strike  root :  To  become  planted 
or  fixed ;  to  be  established,  to  thrive  and  spread. 

*root-bound,  a.  Fixed  to  the  earth  by  roots; 
firmly  attached,  as  though  rooted  to  the  ground  ; 
immovable. 

"And  you  a  statue;  or,  as  Daphne  was, 
Hoot -luniiul,  that  fled  Apollo." 

Milton:  Cumns,  662. 

root-breaker,  root-bruiser, «. 

Agric.:  A  machine  for  mashing  or  bruising  pota- 
toes, turnips,  carrots,  or  other  raw  roots  for  reeding 
stock. 

*root-built,  o.    Built  of  roots. 

"  The  root-built  cell."—  tihenstonc. 

root-cap,  *.   [PILEOEHIZA.] 

root-crop,  subst.  A  crop  of  plants  with  esculent 
roots ;  especially  of  plants  having  single  roots,  as 
turnips,  carrots,  beets,  Ac. 

root-eater,  s.  An  animal  which  feeds  on  roots ; 
specif.,  one  of  the  Rhizophaga  (q.  v.). 

root-grinder,  s.  A  machine  for  comminuting 
roots  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  starch,  sugar,  or 
color  from  them. 

root-hair, «. 

Bot. :  Hair  attached  to  a  root ;  a  rhizoid. 


root-headed  Crustacea,  s.  pi. 
Zool.:  The  Rhizocophala  Ul-  v.). 
root- house, «. 

*1.  A  houso  inailr  of  roots. 

2.  A  noust1  or  shed  in  which  roots  or  tops,  as  po- 
tatoes, carrot?-,  turnips,  cabba/s'!-s,  &c.,  are  stored 
as  winter  food  for  cattlr. 

root-leaf,  ».  A  leaf  growing  immediately  from 
the  root. 

root-mildew,  s. 

Hort.:  A  "mildew"  consisting  of  some  parasitic 
fungal  attacking  the  roots  of  plants. 

root-parasite,  s. 

Bot. :  A  plant  growing  parasitically  on  the  root 
of  another  one,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Orobau- 
chacete. 

root-pressure,  s. 

But.  Physiol. :  The  upward'pressure  exerted  by  the 
water  absorbed  by  the  root  in  greater  amount  than 
the  plant  requires.  It  sometimes  makes  that  which 
it  drives  upward  exude  in  drops  from  the  margins 
and  tips  of  the  leaves,  as  in  some  grasses,  aroids.&c. 

root-sheath,  s. 

1.  Anat.:  The  epidermic  coat  of  the  follicle  con- 
nected with  each  hair  of  the  head  and  of  the  body. 

2.  Bot. :  [COLEORHIZA.  ] 

root-vole, «. 

Zool. :  Arvicola  ceconomus,  a  large  species,  rang- 
ing from  the  Obi  to  Kamschatka.  It  is  migratory, 
like  the  Lemming  (q.  v.). 

rodt  (1),  'rote,  r.  t.  &  i.    [ROOT,  s.] 

A.  Trannitice : 

1.  Lit. :  To  fix  by  the  root ;  to  plant  and  fix  in  the 
ground  by  the  root. 

2.  Fig. :  To  fix  or  implaut  firmly  and  deeply ;  to 
impress  deeply  and  durably.   (Used  generally  in  the 
pa.  par.) 

"His  honor  rooted  in  dishonor  stood." 

Tennyson:  Elaine,  872. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  fix  the  root,  to  take  root ;  to  enter  the 
earth,  as  a  root. 

"Enable  the  cuttings  to  not."—Flrld,  Oct.  3,  1888. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  become  deeply  and  firmly  estab- 
lished or  impressed ;  to  take  root. 

"There  rooted  between  them  such  an  affection." — 
Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  i.  I. 

root  (2),  *wrOt-en,  v.t.&i.  [A.  S.  wr6tan=to 
grub  up;  cogn.  with  O.  Dnt.  wroeten;  Icel.  rota; 
from  rot— aroot ;  Dan.  rode,  from  rod=a  root  (q.  v.). 
The  meaning  has  no  doubt  been  greatly  influenced 
by  the  verb  root  (1).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  dig,  burrow,  or  grub  in  with  the  snout ;  to 
turn  up  the  ground,  as  the  swine  with  their  snouts. 

"  Would  root  these  beuuties,  as  he  roots  the  mead." 
Shakesp.:   I'enits  and  Adonis,  636. 

2.  To  tear  up  or  out,  as  by  the  roots ;  to  eradicate, 
to  extirpate ;  to  destroy  or  remove  utterly,  to  exter- 
minate.   (Generally  with  away,  out,  or«p.) 

"  To  roof  out  the  whole  hated  family." — Shakesp.:  Rape 
ofLucre.ce.  (Arg.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  turn  up  the  ground  with    the   snout,  as 
swine. 

2.  To  rummage  about. 

root  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ROOT  (1),  f.] 

A.  A»  pit.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:   Deeply  and  durably  impressed  or 
established ;  firmly  fixed. 

"  Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow." 

Sliakrsp.:  Macbeth,  v.  8. 

root  -ed  ly\  adv.  [Eng.  roof  ed, ; -ly.]  In  a  rooted 
manner;  deeply, strongly. 

"  They  all  do  hate  him 
As  rootedly  as  I."  Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

ro6t  -ed-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  rooted;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rooted  or  firmly  fixed. 

«ro6t-Sr(l),8.  [Eng.  root  (1),  v.;  -er.]  A  plant 
which  takes  root. 

"They  require  dividing  and  planting  on  fresh  soil 
frequently,  being  strong  rooters.''— Field,  March  13,  1886. 

ro6t-er  (2),  *rot-er,  *.  [Eng.  root  (2),v. ;  -tr.\ 
One  who  roots  up ;  one  who  eradicates  or  destroys 
utterly. 

"  The  rooters  and  through-reformers  made  clean  work 
with  the  church." — South:  berntons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  1. 

root  5r-?,  s.  [Eng.  root,  ». ;  -ei'y,  iu  imitation 
of  rockery.]  A  mound  or  heap  made  of  roots  of 
trees  in  which  plants  are  set,  as  in  rockeries  in 
gardens  and  pleasure  grounds. 

•rodt  -fast,  a.  [Eng.  root,  s.,  and/as^.]  Firmly 
rooted.  (State  Papers,  vi.  534.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w€,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wglf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,    Syrian,     se.    oa  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


rootfastness 


3493 


rosa 


oil: 

Pa 


*rq6t -fast-ness,  s.    [Eng.  rooffast;  -ness.']    The 

uality  or   state   of   being   firmly  rooted.     (State 

apers,  vi.  534.) 

root -less,  Toote-les,  o.    [Eng.  root,  s.\  -less.] 
,     Having  no  root,  destitute  of  roots. 

"  Like  a  rootless  tree." — Sir  T.  More.-   iro?-ts,  p.  130. 

root'-let,  8.  [Eng.  root,  s. ;  dimin.  suff.  -let.]  A 
little  root ;  a  radicle. 

"The  most  delicate  tendrils  and  rootlets  of  trees." — 
Scrtbner'a  Magazine,  December,  1878,  p.  164. 

root-Stock,  subst.  [English  root,  and  stock.] 
[RHIZOME. J 

root  -y\  a.  [Eng.  root,  s. ;  -y.]  Full  of  or  abound- 
ing in  roots. 

"Nor  can  with  all  the  confluence  break  through  his 
rooty  sides."  Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  xvii. 

roo -ye-bok,  s.    [Dut.]    [PALLAH.] 
ro-pal-lc,  a.    [Gr.  rhopalon=a  club.] 

1.  riub-forined;    increasing   or   swelling  toward 
the  end. 

2.  Pros. :  The  same  as  RHOPALIC  (q.  v.). 

r6pe,  *raip,  'rape,  *roop,  *rop,  s.  [A.  S.  rdp, 
<jogn.  with  Dut.  reep ;  Icel.  reip ,'  Sw.  rep ;  Dan.  reb ; 
•Ger.  reif;  Goth,  ra/ps.] 

1.  A  general  name  applied  to  cordage  over  one  inch 
in  circumference.    Ropes  are  of  hemp,  flax,  cotton, 
coir,  or  wire,  and  are  known  by  their  construction. 
The  most  important   kinds   are  described  in  this 
Dictionary  under  their  technical  names. 

"Axes  to  cut,  and  ropes  to  sling  the  load." 

Pope,  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiii.  139. 

2.  A  row  or  string  consisting  of  a  number  of  things 
nnited ;  as,  a  rope  of  onions. 

*3.  An  intestine. 

"His  talowe  serveth  for  playsters  many  one; 
For  harp-strings  his  rope  serve  eche  one." 

A  Lytetl  Treatise  on  the  Horse. 

H  1.  A  rope  of  Hand:  A  proverbial  expression  for 
a  feeble  or  insecure  bond  or  union  ;  a  bond  easily 
broken. 

2.  To  give  a  person  rope :  To  let  one  go  on  un- 
checked. 

3.  Upon  the  high  ropes  : 

(1)  Elated  in  spirit. 

(2)  Haughty,  arrogant. 

«4.  What  a  rope!  What  the  devil ! 

rope-band,  s.    [RODBIN.] 

rope-bark,  s. 

Hot.:  Leather-wood.  [DlRCA.]  The  bark  is  made 
into  ropes.  Called  also  Moose-wood,  Wicopy,  &c. 

rope-dancer,  mbst.  One  who  walks,  dances,  or 
-otherwise  performs  on  a  rope  stretched  at  a  greater 
or  less  height  above  the  ground. 

rope-dancing,  subst.  The  profession  or  act  of  a 
rope-dancer. 

rope-grass,  s. 

Hot. :  The  genus  Restio  (q.  v.). 

rope-ladder,  «.  A  ladder  made  of  rope.  Some- 
times the  crosspieces,  or  rungs,  are  of  wood. 
{SHROUDS.] 

rope-maker,  subst.  One  whose  profession  is  to 
"make  or  deal  in  ropes. 

"God  and  the  rope-maker  bear  me  witness, 
That  !  was  sent  for  nothing  but  a  rope." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  4. 

rope-making,  s.  The  act  or  business  of  making 
ropes,  cordage,  &c. 

Rope-makiny  machine:  A  machine  for  making 
ropes.  One1  was  invented  by  Sylvester  in  1783,  and 
was  patented  by  Richard  March  in  1784,  and  by 
Edmund  Cartwright  in  1792.  It  has  since  been 
much  improved. 

rope-mat,  s.    A  mat  made  of  oakum. 

rope-porter,  s.  A  light,  two-wheeled  carriage 
employed  in  the  Fowler  system  of  steam  plowing 
to  carry  the  rope  clear  of  the  ground. 

rope-pump,  s.  A  water-elevator,  consisting  of  a 
Tope  or  ropes,  or  of  a  fibrous  webbing,  whose  lower 
•end  dips  in  the  water  which  is  discharged  at  the 
"tipper  end,  partly  by  centrifugal  force,  and  partly 
by  the  compression  of  the  rope  on  the  roller.  The 
•water  is  retained  in  the  rope  by  capillary  action. 

rope-railway,  s.  A  railway  on  which  the  cars 
are  drawn  by  ropes  wound  upon  drums  rotated 
by  stationary  engines.  This  is  frequently  done  on 
inclined  planes  in  mining  districts,  and  is  some- 
times adopted  as  a  temporary  expedient  pending 
the  construction  of  grades  of  lesser  slope. 

*rope-rlpe,  adj.  Fit  for  hanging ;  deserving  of 
being  hanged. 

rope-roll,  s. 

Much.:  A  hollow  cylinder  on  an  axle,  and  with 
ropes  or  bands  round  it  to  communicate  motion  to 
other  parts  of  a  machine. 

rope-shaped,  a.    [FUNILIFORM.] 


rope-spinning,  s.  The  act  or  operation  of  spin- 
ning or  twisting  ropes. 

rope-trick,  s. 

I.  A  juggling  feat,  introduced  by  the  Brothers 
Davenport,  in  1864.  The  performer  was  bound  with 
ropes  in  a  cabinet,  or  to  a  chair;  the  lights  were 
then  lowered,  and  on  their  being  raised  ho  was  dis- 
covered at  liberty,  having  been  released,  it  was 
said,  by  spiritual  agency.  The  trick  was  exposed. 

*2.  A  rogue's  trick;  a  trick  deserving  of  the 
halter. 

"  She  may  perhaps  call  him  half  a  score  knaves  or  so: 
an'  he  begin  once,  he'll  rail  in  his  rope-tricks." — Shake- 
.s/ifirc.-  Titminy  of  the  Shrev),  i.  2. 

rope-walk,  s,  A  covered  walk  or  ground  where 
ropes  are  made.  Its  length  is  estimated  in  fathoms, 
and  is  from  100  to  200  fathoms.  At  one  end  is  the 
spinning-wheel,  which  rotates  the  whirlers  to  which 
the  ends  of  a  bunch  of  hempen  fibers  are  secured, 
to  be  twisted  into  a  yarn.  Along  the  walk  are  hori- 
zontal cross-bars  with  hooks,  over  which  the  yarns 
are  swung  as  the  men  walk  backward  from  the 
whirlers  and  pay  out  the  yarn. 

rope-walker,  s.    [ROPE-DANCER.] 

rope-winch,  8.  A  set  of  three  whirlers  driven  by 
a  strap  and  twisting  three  yarns  which  are  to  be 
laid  up  into  a  rope. 

rope-yarn,  s.  A  single  yarn  composed  of  fibers 
twisted  right-handed;  used  on  shipboard  for  vari- 
ous purposes.  [SPCN-VARN.]  The  size  of  a  strand, 
and  of  the  rope  of  which  it  forms  part,  is  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  rope-yarns  in  it. 

rope's  end,  s.  The  end  of  a  rope;  a  short  piece 
of  rope  used  as  an  instrument  of  punishment. 

rope's  end,  v.  t.  To  thrash  with  a  rope's  end;  to 
flog. 

rope,  "roape,  v.  i.  &  t.    [ROPE,  «.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  drawn  out  or  extended  into  a  thread  or 
filament  by  reason  of  any  glutinous  or  adhesive 
quality.    (Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgic  ii.  331.) 

2.  To  hinder  a  horse  from  winning  a  race  by  pull- 
ing,   (Racing  slang.) 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  rope  or  ropes ;  as,  to  rope  a 
bale  of  goods. 

2.  To  connect  together  by  ropes  round  the  waist. 
(This  practice  is  often  adopted  in  mountain  ascents, 
to  guard  against  accidents,  in  case  any  of  the  party 
should  slip.) 

"The  party  were  not  roped,  the  guides  not  thinking  it 
necessary." — St.  James'  Gazette. 

3.  To  draw  as  by  a  rope. 

4.  To  catch  by  means  of  a  rope  or  lasso;  as,  to 
rope  a  steer. 

5.  To  mark  out  or  inclose  with  a  rope. 

"A  level,  though  very  rough,  circular  course  was  roped 
out."—  Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

6.  To  pull  or  curb,  as  a  horse,  so  as  to  prevent 
from  winning  a  race.    (Racing  slang.) 

IT  To  rope  in:  To  entice  one  into  a  game  or  scheme 
where  he  will  be  cheated. 
rop-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  rop(e) ;  -er.'] 

1.  One  who  makes  ropes ;  a  rope-maker. 

2.  One  who  ropes  goods ;  a  packer. 
roper-in',  subst.    A  stool-pigeon  for  a  gambling 

house ;  one  who  inveigles  or  ropes  in.    (Slang.) 

rop -er-y1,  s.  [Eng.  rope;  -ry.] 

1.  A  rope-walk  (q.  v.). 

"The  'hands'  employed  in  the  various  roperies  lived 
too  far  away." — Merry  England,  June,  1883,  p.  126. 

*2.  Rogue's  tricks ;  roguery. 

"What  saucy  merchant  was  this,  that  was  so  full  of  his 
ropery  t" — Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

r6p'-I-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  ropy;  -ly.]  In  a  ropy  or 
viscous  manner;  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  drawn 
out  in  a  thread. 

r5p  -I-niss,  s,  [Eng.  ropy;  -ness.']  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  ropy ;  viscosity,  glutinousness, 
adhesiveness. 

rop  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [RopE,  f.] 

roping-needle,  8. 

Naut. :  A  heavy  needle  for  sewing  a  sail  to  its 
bolt-rope. 

r6p  -Ish,  a.  [English  rop(y) ;  -ish.~\  Tending  to 
ropiness ;  somewhat  ropy. 

rop-?,  a.    [Eng.  rop(e);-y.] 

1.  Resembling  a  rope  or  cord ;  rope-like,  cord-like. 

2.  Capable  of  being  drawn  out  in  a  thread  or  fila- 
ment, as  a  glutinous  or  viscid  substance ;  glutinous, 
viscous,  viscid.    Wine  is  said  to  be  ropy  when  it 
shows  a  milky  or  flaky  sediment,  and  an  oiiy  ap- 
pearance when  poured  out. 

"  Furred  round  with  moldy  damps  and  ropy  slime." 

Blair:  Grave. 


Toquelaure   (as  ro-ke  lore),  *ro-que-lo,  «. 
[See   extract.]    A  kind  of 
short  cloak  for  men. 

"The  French  tailors,  he  [Dr. 
Harris,  Bishop  of  Landaff] 
observed,  invent  new  modes  of 
dress,  end  dedicate  them  to 
great  men,  as  authors  do 
books ;  as  was  the  case  with 
the  roquelaure  cloak,  which 
then  (about  the  year  1715)  dis- 
placed the  surtout ;  and  was 
called  the  roquelaure  from 
being  dedicated  to  the  Duke 
of  Roquelaure,  whose  title  was 
spread  by  this  means  through- 
out France  and  Britain." —  -r*  , 
tfoblf:  Continuation  of  Granger,  Koquelaure. 
lii.  490. 


ro  -quet  (quet  as  ka),  v.  t.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
In  croquet:  To  cause  the  player's  ball  to  strike 
another  call. 

rbr'-al,  a.  [Lat.  roralis,  from  ros  (genit.  roris)  ~ 
dew.]  Pertaining  to  dew ;  consisting  of  dew ;  dew- 
like,  dewy. 

"  With  roral  wash  redeem  her  face." 

Green:  The  Spleen. 

trbr-a  -tion,  s.  [Latin  roratio,  from  ros  (genit. 
rorts)=dew.]  A  falling  of  dew. 

rbr'-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  ros  (genit.  rom)=dew.]  (See 
the  compound.) 

TOrlC-figures,  s.  pi.  Figures  visible  only  in 
vapor  made  upon  plates  of  metal,  glass,  &c.  Thus 
a  cone  resting  for  a  little  on  a  plate  of  smooth 
metal  will  leave  behind  it  a  copy,  which  will  be- 
come visible  if  it  be  breathed  upon.  The  phenome- 
non may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  electricity. 
(Rossiter.) 

rbr'-Id.a.    [Lat.  roridus,  from  ros  (genit.  roris) 
=dew.J    Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  dew ;  dewy. 
"  And  now  bewept  by  rorid  clouds  or  deckt 
With  beauty  as  with  raiment." 

W.  Ball:  Xight  Watches,  vi.  12. 

rbr-ld  -U-la,  s.  [Latin,  dimin.  from  roridus— 
bedewed.] 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  Droseraceee.  At  the  Cape  a  very 
viscid  specie*,  Roridula  dentata,  is  often  hung  up 
to  catch  flies. 

trijr-If'-Sr-OUS,  adj.  [Latin  rorifer,  from  roa 
(genit.  ?x>ris)=dew,  aud/ero=to  bear,  to  produce.] 
Producing  dew  or  dew-like  moisture. 

trbr-If -lu-ent,  a.  [Lat.  ros  (genit.  roris) =dew, 
and  ftuens,  pr.  par.  otfluo=to  flow.]  Flowing  with 
dew. 

rbr'-qual,  s.    [See  extract.] 

ZoOl.:  The  genus  Baltenoptera  (q.  v.).  The  ror- 
quals are  widely  distributed,  and  some  of  them  are 
found  in  almost  every  sea.  They  are  piscivorous, 
committing  great  havoc  among  shoals  of  herring 
and  on  the  codbanks ;  they  rarely  congregate  in 
"schools,"  and 
their  capture  is 
scarcely  remu- 
nerative, as  they 
yield  compara- 
tively  little 
blubber  or  ba- 
leen. Sibbald's 
Rorqual  (Balce- 
noptera  sibbal-  Rorqual, 

du), black  above 

and  dark  gray  below,  attains  a  length  of  eighty 
feet,  and  is  common  between  Scotland  and  Norway ; 
B.  sulfureus,  of  almost  equal  size,  is  known  to 
Pacific  whalers  as  the  Sulphur-bottom  Whale,  from 
its  yellowish  belly ;  B.  musculus,  the  Common  Ror- 
qual or  Razor-back,  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  long, 
black  above,  and  brilliantwhite below;  B.rostrata, 
the  Lesser  Rorqual,  resembles  the  last,  but  is  much 
smaller. 

"  The  name  Rorqual  is  derived  from  the  Norse  Rorq-val, 
signifying  a  whale  with  pleats  or  folds  in  the  skin  " — 
Zoologist,  1878,  p.  6. 

trbr  -n-lent,  adj.  [Latin  rorulentus,  from  roi 
(genit.  roris)  =dew.]  Full  of  or  abounding  in  dew. 

tror  -?,  *roar-le,  adj.  [Lat.  ros  (genit.  rorii)  = 
dew.]  Dewy. 

"  [He]  shooke  his  wings  with  roarie  May-dewes  wet." 
Fairefax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  i.  14. 

r6  -§a,  «.    [Lat.]    [ROSE.] 

1.  Astron. :  [ASTEROID,  223.] 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  typical  of  the  order 
Rosacese  (q.  v.).    It  has  five  petals  and  numerous 
achenes,    inclosed  within  the   fleshy  calyx   tube, 
which  is  contracted  at  the  orifice.    Known  species 
about  thirty  (Sic  Joseph  Hooker,  1870),  but  Baker 
(Journ.  of  Bot.,  Sept.,  1885)  enumerates  sixty-two 
species   of  garden   roses,  arranging   them  in  ten 
groups.    [RosE.] 
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3.  Pharm.  :  The  petals  of  Rosa  centifolio  are  used 
for  making  rose-water.  The  petals  of  R.  gallica 
are  made  into  a  confection  used  as  a  basis  of  pills. 
or  occasionally  as  a  slight  astringent,  which  is 
given  in  an  aphthous  condition  of  the  mouth.  So 
are  the  hips  of  R.  canina;  they  are  slightly  refrig- 
erant. 

ros  a$e,  subst.  [Fr.]  An  ornamental  piece  of 
plaster-work  in  the  center  of  a  ceiling,  in  which  a 
luster  or  chandelier  is  placed. 

r6-aa  -58-86,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  ros(a);  fern.  pi.  adj. 
SUIT,  -acece.) 

Bot.:  Roseworts  ;an  order  of  plants  placed  by 
Lindley  under  hisRosal  Alliance.  Calyx  four  or 
five-lobed,  free  or  adhering  to  the  ovary  ;  petals  five, 
perigynous,  equal  ;  stamens  indefinite,  rising  from 
the  calyx  just  within  the  petals,  curving  inward  in 
•estivation  ;  ovaries  several  or  only  one  ;  ovules  two 
or  more,  generally  suspended  ;  fruit  either  one- 
seeded  nuts  or  acini,  or  several-seeded  follicles  ;  the 
leaves  are  simple  or  compound,  generally  with  two 
stipules.  Herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs.  The  Rosa- 
cew  are  closely  ak  in  to  the  Pomaceee,  the  Drupaceae, 
the  Sanguisorbese,  and  some  other  orders.  They  are 
divided  by  Lindley  into  five  families  or  tribes, 
Rosidae,  Potentillidee,  Spineidtv,  Quillaiee,  and 
Neuradeee.  The  Rosaceae  occur  chiefly  in  the  tem- 
perate and  cold  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere; 
when  they  occur  in  the  tropics  it  is  generally  on 
high  land.  There  is  no  unwholesome  plant  in  the 
order.  They  are  in  general  astringent,  and  have 
been  regarded  as  febrifuges.  [For  details,  see 
Agiimonia,  Brayera,  Fragaria,  Geum,  Gillenia, 
Potentilla,  Rosa,  Rubus,  Spiraea,  and  Tormentilla.1 
In  1346  Lindley  enumerated  thirty-eight  genera  and 
estimated  the  known  species  at  500.  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  in  1870,  considered  the  genera  to  be  seventy- 
one  and  the  species  1,000,  but  he  includes  Lindley  s 
Pomaceae  and  Drupaceae. 

r6-sa  -ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  ro«acetM=made 
of  roses  ;  Fr.  rosacf.] 

Botany  : 

1.  Having  the  petals  arranged  in  the  same  way 
that  they  are  in  a  single  rose  ;  rose-like. 

2.  (Of  a  .corolla)  :  Having  no  claw,  or  a  very  small 
one.    (Link.) 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  natural  order  Rosacea? 
(q.  v.). 

*r6s/-fcl,  a.    [Lat.  ros(e)  ;  -al.~\ 

1.  Rosy.    (Beedome:  Poems.) 

2.  Rosaceous. 

rosal-alliance,  «.    [ROSALES.] 
ro-s,a  -le$,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  rosa=a  rose.] 

Bot.:  Lindley's  forty-second  alliance  of  plants. 
It  stands  between  the  Daphnales  and  the  Saxi- 
fragales.  It  is  placed  under  his  third  sub-class, 
Perigynous  Exogens.  It  contains  the  orders  Caly- 
cantJiaceae,  Chrysobalanaceae,  Fabaceae,  Drupaceae, 
Pomaceae,  Sauguisorbaceae,  and  Rosaceae. 

rfi-gal  -gar,  s.    [RESALGAR.] 

r6-sa-H-a(l),s.    [Ital.] 

Music:  The  repetition  of  a  phrase  or  passage, 
raising  the  pitch  one  note  at  each  repetition. 

r6-B.a  -11-a  (2)  ,  s.    [ROSEOLA.] 

r6s-a  II  -na,  s.  [Lat.  rosal(is);  fern.  sing,  suff  . 
-ina.  So  named  because  the  cells  are  circularly  ar- 
ranged like  the  petals  of  a  rose.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A   genus  of  Imperforate  Foraminifera, 
family  Uvellidea,  of  Reuss.    Series  of  cells  regu- 
larly spiral,  continuous  aperture  simple,  i.e.,  not 
closed  By  a  lid. 

2.  Palaeont.  :  Six  European  species  from  the  Chalk, 
and  two  from  the  Pleistocene. 

r6|-an'-Il-ine,  «.    [Eng.  ros(e),  and  aniline.] 


NH. 

A  red  dye,  occurring  in  commerce  under  the  names 
aniline  red,  azaleme,  fuchsine,  magenta,  rose- 
ins,  &c.  It  is  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
dry  arsenic  acid  and  aniline  to  140%  for  six  or 
eight  hours.  It  forms  colorless  crystalline  plates, 
which  are  colored  red  on  exposure  to  the  air,  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  The 
aniline  reds  used  in  dyeing  are  generally  monoacid 
salts  of  rosaniline  more  or  less  pure.  Rosaniline 
acetat^CmHiQNg'CoH+Oo,  forms  beautiful  large  crys- 
tals, which  are  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  other 
salts.  Rosaniline  hydrocbloride,('2oH)9NYHO.  pre- 
pared in  France  ai^a  Germany,  crystallizes  in  golden- 
green  rhombic  octahodra,  and  is  very  soluble  in 
alcohol,  with  a  fine  red  color. 

r6-|Sr  -I-an  (l),eubst.  [Eng.  ros(e)  ;  -arian.]  A 
grower  of  roses. 

"  The  fosartan  .  .  .  will  patiently  test  many  kinds 
of  roses."—  Hlbberd:  Amateur's  Rose  Book,  p.  157. 

rb  fjar  -I-flin  (2),«.  [Eng.  rosary;  -tan.]  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Rosary. 


r6f  -a-rjf,  *ros-a-rle,  s.  [Fr.  roiaire,  from  Low 
Lat.  rosarmnt=a  chaplet ;  Sp.  &  Italian  rosario.} 
[ROSE,  «.] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  chapel,  a  garland. 

"  Christ  has  now  knit  them  into  rosaries  and  coronets." 
— Jeremy  Taylor:  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Dying,  ch. 
iii.,  §  1. 

2.  A  bed  of  roses ;  a  place  where  ro*es  grow. 

"  The  sweetest  and  the  fairest  blossom  that  ever  budded, 
either  out  of  the  white  or  red  rosary." — Proceedings 
against  Garnet,  ttc.,  sign.  D  d.  8.  (1606.) 

3.  A  coin  so  called  from  bearing  the  figure  of  a 
rose,  of  foreign  coinage,  about  the  size  of  a  penny, 
but  worth  less  than  a  halfpenny,  chiefly  smuggled 
into  Ireland.    In  1300  it  was  made  deatn  to  import 
them. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Compar.  Relig. :  A  string  of  beads  by  means  of 
which  account  is  kept  of  the  number  of  prayers 
uttered.    Tylor  (loc.  inf.  cit.)  thinks  that  its  inven- 
tion or  adoption  was  due  to  the  fact  that,  with 
advancing  civilization,  prayers,  from  being  at  first 
utterances  as  free  and  flexible  as  requests  to  a  liv- 
ing patriarch  or  chief,  stiffened  into  traditional 
formulas,  whose  repetition  required  verbal  accu- 
racy,  and   whose   nature    practically  assimilated 
more  or  less  to  that  of  charms. 

"This  devotional  calculating-machine  is  of  Asiatic 
invention;  it  had,  if  not  its  origin,  at  least  its  special 
development  among  the  ancient  Buddhists,  and  its  108 
balls  still  slide  through  the  modern  Buddhist's  hands  as 
of  old,  measuring  out  the  sacred  formulas  whose  reiter- 
ation occupies  so  large  a  fraction  of  a  pious  life.  It  was 
not  till  toward  the  middle  ages  that  the  rosary  passed 
into  Mohammedan  and  Christian  lands,  and  finding  there 
conceptions  of  prayer  which  it  was  suited  to  accompany, 
has  flourished  ever  since."— Tylor:  Prim,  Cult.  (ed.  1873), 
ii.  372. 

2.  Roman  Church : 

(1)  A  form  of  prayer  in  which  the  Hat!  Mary 
(a.  v.)  is  recited  150  times  in  honor  of  the  Virgin 
Mary-    It  is  divided  into  fifteen  decades,  each  of 
which  begins  with  the  Our  Father  [LORD'S  PRAYER], 
is  accompanied  by  meditation  on  one  of  the  Myster- 
ies in  the  life  of  Our  Lord,  and  ends  with  the  Dox- 
ology.    This  is  properly  called  the  Dominican,  or 
Great  Rosary,  but  thename  is  of  ten  popularly  given 
to  the  Chaplet,  which  contains  but  fifty  aves.    The 
fifteen  Mysteries  which  should  be  meditated  on  dur- 
ing the  recitation  of  the  Rosary  are  divided  into 
three  series,  each  corresponding  to  a  chaplet: 

1.  JOYFUL.— The    Annunciation,    the    Visitation,    the 
Birth  of  Jesus,  the   Presentation    in  the  Temple,  the 
Finding  in  the  Temple. 

2.  SOBHOWFUL. — The  Agonyin  the  Garden,  the  Scourg- 
ing at  the  Pillar,  the  Crowning  with  Thorns,  the  Carry- 
ing of  the  Cross,  the  Crucifixion. 

3.  GLORIOUS. — The  resurrection,  the  Ascension,  the  De- 
scent of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Assumption,  and  the  Coron- 
ation of  the  B.  V.  M. 

There  are  also  the  Rosaries  of  St.  Bridget,  of  the 
Seven  Dolors, pf  the  Immaculate  Conception,  of  the 
Five  Wounds,  and  the  Crown  of  Our  Savior. 

(2)  The  beads  upon  which  any  of  the  foregoing 
forms  of  prayer  are  said. 

"  Dominicans,  too,  are  represented  on  a  tomb  of  Hum* 
bertus  Delphinus,  who  became  a  Dominican  about  1350, 
with  rosaries  in  their  hands." — Addis  A  Arnold:  Cath, 
Diet.,  p.  723. 

rosary-shell,  s, 

ZoOl.:  The  genus  Monodon ta  (q.v.). 

*ro?  -at-ed,  adj.  [ROSE.]  Crowned  or  adorned 
with  roses. 

••  Rotated,  having  a  chaplet  of  four  roses  about  his 
head."— fuller:  Worthies,  ii.  518. 

r6s;-au'-rln,  s.  [Lat.  rosa=a  rose,  and  aurum  = 
gold.]  [ROSOLIC-ACID.] 

rfis  -$Id,  *roa-clde,  a.  [Lat.  roscidus,  from  ro«= 
dew.]  Dewy  ;  consisting  of  or  containing  dew. 

" Roscid  and  honey  drops  observable  in  the  flowers  of 
Martagon."— Brolcne:  Miscellany  Tract  i. 

r5s  -C6e-llte,  s.  [After  Prof.  H.  E.  Roscoe,  and 
Gr.  lithos=a  stone.] 

Min.:  A  soft,  micaceous  mineral,  occurring  in 
minute  scales,  sometimes  arranged  in  fan-like  or 
stellated  groups.  Specific  gravity  2'902  to  2-938; 
luster,  pearly;  color,  dark  brown  to  brownish 
green.  Analyses  made  by  Genth  and  Roscoe,  on 
material  more  or  less  impure  through  mechanical 
admixtures,  indicate  that  it  is  a  vanado-silicateof 
alumina  and  potash,  the vanadic acid  presentvary- 
ing  from  20'5  to  over28  percent.  Found  intimately 
associated  with  native  gold  in  California. 

rose,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  rose  (pi.  rosan),  from  Latin 
rosa=a  rose,  from  Gr.  rfcodon=a  rose,  from  Arab. 
ward=&  rose ;  Dan.  rose ;  Dut.  roos :  Ger.  rose :  O.  H. 
Ger.  rota;  Icel.  &  Sw.  ros;  Irish  &  Gael,  ros;  Welsh 
r/ww.] 


A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Figuratively; 

(1)  A  ribbon  gathered  into  a  knot  in  the  form  of 
a  rose,  and  serving  as  a  kind  of  ornamental  shoe- 
tie,  knee-band,  or  natband. 

"The  Provencal  roses  on  my  rezed  shoes."—  Shakesp.: 
Htnulet,  iii.  2. 

(2)  A  delicate  pink  color. 

"  Her  cheeks  had  lost  the  rose." 

Tennyson:  CEnonf,  17. 
(a)  Full  flush  or  bloom. 

**Therose  was  yet  upon  her  cheek." 

Byron;  Siege  of  Corinth,  xx. 

(4)  A  circular  card   or   disc,   or  diagram,  with 
radiating  lines,  as  the  compass-card  or  rose  of  the 
compass;   the  barometric   rose,  which   shows  the 
barometric  pressure  at  any  place,  in  connection  with 
winds  blowing  from  different  points  of  the  compass  ; 
a  wind-rose. 

(5)  A  perforated  cup  or  nozzle  acting  as  a  strainer 
at  the  induction  of  water  into  a  pump,  or  at  the 
nozzle  as  a  means  of  dividing  the  water  into  fine 
streams  for  sprinkling. 

(6)  (See  extract.) 

"The  silver  cup  of  its  breed  is  given  to  a  bird  in  the- 
class  of  trumpeters.  A  growth  of  head-feathers  called 
the  rose  comes  down  completely  over  the  eyes  of  this 
ingeniously  perverted  pigeon,  whose  legs  are  decorated 
with  long  feathers  that  might  rather  have  been  looked  for 
in  its  tail."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  The  same  as  ROSETTE  (q.  v.). 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  The  common  English  name  of  the  genus  Rosa 
(q.  y.).    The  ordinary   dog-rose  or   brier-rose  (R. 
canina)  is  very  common  ;  the  trailing  dog-rose  (R. 
arvensis)  much  less  so.  The  villous  rose  (R.  villosa) 
is  widely  distributed,  while  the  buruet-leaved  rose 
(R.   spinosissima)    flourishes    best   near   the  sea. 
Among  the  garden-species  may  be  mentioned  the 
Ayrshire  rose  (R,  capreolata) ;  the  Bourbon  rose,  a 
var.  of  R.  indica;  the  cabbage-rose  (R.  centifolia), 
theChine.se  rose  (R,  indica)  [see  No.  2]  ;  the  Damask 
rose  (R.  damascene),  the  fairy-rose  (R.  lawrence- 
ana),  the  French  rose  (.R.oanica),  theone  hundred- 
leaved    (R.    centifolia),  the    Macartney    rose    (R. 
bracteata) ;  the  tea-scented,  a  var.  of  R.  indica ;  the 
monthly  (R.  indica),  the  moss  rose,  a  garden  variety 
of  R.  centifolia;  the  officinal  rose  (R.  gallica),  the 
prairie  rose  (R.  setiftera) ;  the  Provence  rose  (R. 
centifolia),  and    the    swamp    rose    (R.   Carolina). 
From  these  the  numerous  varieties  of  florists'  roses 
are  derived.    The    petals   of  R.  damascena   yield 
attar   of   roses   when   distilled.     The   fruit  of  R. 
canina  and  some  other  species  is  astringent,  and 
may  be  used  in  cases  of  diarrhoea  and  similar  com- 
plaints. The  leaves  of  R.  rubiginosa  have  been  used 
as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

"Petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass." 

Tennyson:  Lotos-Eaters,  47. 

(2)  A  popular   designation    for   a   multitude  of 
species  belonging  to  various  genera  and  even  orders 
popularly  supposed  to  bear  a  more  or  loss  close 
resemblance  to  the  genus  Rosa.    The  Chinese  rose 
(1)   [see  above],   (2)    (Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis),  the 
Changeable  rose  (H.  mutabilin),  the  Christmas  rose 
(Helleborus  niger),  the  Corn  rose  (Papaver  rhceas), 
the  Cotton    rose  (Filago),   Elder   rose   (Gorarde s 
name   for   a   variety  of     Viburnum    opulus),  the 
Guelder   or   Gueldres    rose    (the    sterile   flowered 
variety  of   V.  opulus),  the  Holly  rose  (Helianthe- 
mum),  the  Jamaica  rose  (1)  (Jf art  ana),  (2)  (Blakea 
trinervis) :  the  Malabar  rose  (Hibiscus  rosa  mala- 


tierochuntina  [ANASTATICA],  2.  Mesembryanlhe- 
.num  tripolium),  Ro?e  of  May  (Narcissu*  poeticus), 
Rose  of  the  Alps  (Rhododendron  hirstttum  and  R. 
ferrugineum) ,  Sage  rose  (Turnera  ulmifolia).  South 
Sea  rose  (Jamaica  name,  Nerium  oleander),  Sun 
rose  (Helianthemum),  Wild  rose  (Blakea  trinervis). 
Of  the  genera  in  the  above  list,  Hibiscus  is  a  Mal- 
lowwort,  Papaver  a  Poppywort,  Anastatica  is 
cruciferous,  Viscaria  a  Clovewort,  &c. 

3.  Lock. :  The  annular  scutcheon  round  the  spindle 
of  a  door-lock. 

4.  Pathol.:  Erysipelas  (q.  v.). 

5.  Script.:  Heb.  chhabatseleth=Scmg  of  Solomon 
ii.  1,  and  Isa.  xxxv.  1),  has  not  been  identified. 
Gesenius  believes  it  to  be  the  Autumnal  Crocus 
(Colchicum  autumnale),  and  Royle  Narcissus  taz- 
zetta. 

B.  As  adj.:   Of  a  pink  color ;  colored  like  arose;     ' 
rosy. 

TT(1)  Under  the  rose  [Lat.  sub  rosa]:  In  secret; 
privately,  confidentially. 

(2)  Wars  of  the  Roses: 

Eng.  Hist.:  Civil  wars  between  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster  for  the  English  crown.  The 
Lancastrians  wore  for  a  badge  a  red,  and  the 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w«t,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pSt, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     wh6,     s6n;     mate,    cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     ce  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


rose-acacia 
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roselle 


Yorkists  n  white  rose.  The  rebellion  of  tho  Duke 
of  York  against  Henry  VI.  took  place  in  1452. 
Twelve  battles  followed,  six  in  this  reign  and  six 
subsequently.  They  commenced  with  the  battle  of 
St.  Albans,  A.  D.  1455,  and  ended  with  that  of  Bos- 
worth  Field,  Aug.  22,  14JS,  which  established  Henry 
VII.  and  the  Tudor  dynasty  on  the  throne. 

rose-acacia,  a. 

Bot.:  Robiniahispida. 

rose-aniline,  s.    [ROSAXILIXE.] 

rose-aphis,  s.    [APHIS.] 

rose-apple,  s. 

Bot.:  The  fragrant  fruit  of  Eugenia  malaccensis, 
E.  arfuea,  E.jambos  (Jambosa  vulgaris),  &c.,  grow- 
ing in  tho  East.  It  is  made  into  preserves. 

rose-a-ruby,  s. 

Bot.:  Adonis  autunmalis. 

rose-bay,  s. 

Bot.:  Epilobium  augustifolium. 

rose-beetle,  s. 

Enlom.:  Cetonia  aurata.    [CETONIA.] 

rose-bud,  s.    [ROSEBUD.] 

rose-bug,  s. 

Entom.:  The  Rosechafor  (q.  v.). 

rose-camphor,  s. 

Chem.  :  The  stearopteno  of  rose  oil.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  lamince,  melting  at  35%  and  boiling  between 
280°  and  300°,  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but 
soluble  in  ether  and  essential  oils.  It  dissolves  in 
potash  au^l  acetic  acid,  but  is  very  slightly  acted 
on  by  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids. 

rose-campion,  s. 

Bot.  :  Tho  genus  Lychnis. 

rose-carnation,  subst.  A  carnation  with  rose- 
colored  stripes.  (Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  c.  7.) 

rose-catarrh,  rose-fever,  s. 

Pathology:  A  catarrh  or  slight  fever  like  hay- 
asthma,  prevailing  in  parts  of  the  United  States, 
where  roses  are  extensively  cultivated.  It  resem- 
bles, but  is  not  identical  with,  Hay-fever  (q.  v.). 

rose-chafer,  s.    [ROSECHAFEE.] 

rose-Cheeked,  adj.  Having  red  or  rosy  cheeks. 
(Shakesp.  :  Venus  and  Adonis,  3.) 

Rose-cheeked  Kingfisher: 

Ornithology:  Ispidina  picta,  from  tho  Ethiopian 
region.  It  feeds  principally  on  grasshoppers  and 
small  locusts. 

rose-cold,  s.    Rose-catarrh  (q.  v.). 

rose-colored,  a. 

1.  Lit.  :  Having  the  color  of  a  rose. 

"They  flung  over  her  head  the  rose-colored  bridal  veil." 
—  Moore:  Light  of  the  Harem.  (Cone.) 

2.  Uncommonly  beautiful  ;  hence,  extravagantly 
fine  or  pleasing  ;  rosy. 

rose-copper,  «.    [ROSETTE,  II.  4.] 

"rose-cross,  s.    A  Rosicrncian  (q.  v.). 

rose-cut,  s. 

Gem-cutting:  A  mode  of  cutting  gems  in  which 
the  back  is  left  flat  and  the  face  is  cut  into  a  series 
of  inclined  triangular  facets  arranged  around  a 
central  hexagon.  It  is  adopted  for  thin  stones. 

rose-  diamond,  subst.  The  rose-diamond  is  flat 
below,  and  its  upper  surface  has  twenty-four  tri- 
angular facets.  The  cen- 
ter  has  a  hexagonal  ar- 
rangement,  and  the  base 
of  each  triangle  is  joined 
to  another  whoso  apex 
touches  the  margin.  The 
intervening  jpacesarecut 
into  twelve  facets  in  two 
zones.  The  upper  or  pre- 
lecting is  tho  crown  ;  the 
lower  portion,  the  teeth. 

rose-drop,  s. 

1.    A    lozenge    flavored 
with  rose-essence. 


rose-fish,  s.  A  commercial  name  for  a  Norway 
haddock. 

rose-fly,  s. 

Entom. :  The  Rosechafer  (q.  v.). 

rose-gall,  s. 

I'eg.  Pathol. :  A  gall  produced  by  Rhodites  rosce. 

rose-garnet,  s. 

Min.:  A  rose-red  variety  of  garnet  (q.  v.),  found 
a_t  Xalostae,  Mexico.  An  analysis  indicates  a  rela- 
tionship to  the  lime-alumina-garnets  or  essonite 
(q.v.). 

rose-head,  subst.  The  same  as  ROSE,  s.,  A.  I. 
2.  (5). 

rose-hued,  <t.  Of  the  hue  of  roses.  (Tennyson: 
Arabian  Nights,  140.) 

rose-iron,  s. 

Min. :  An  iron-glance  or  haematite,  occurring  in 
rosette-like  groups  of  tabular  crystals  in  several 
localities  in  Switzerland. 

An  ornamental  bunch  of  ribbons 


rose-rash,  s.    [ROSEOLA.] 

rose-red,  «.    Red  as  a  rose. 

*rose-rial,  s.  A  name  for  English  gold  coins  of 
various  reigns  and  values  ;  a  rose-noble.  The  rose- 
rials  of  James  I.  were  of  the  value  of  $7.20. 

rose-ringed  parrakeet,  s. 

Ornith. :  Palceornis  torquatus,  from  Africa,  India, 
and  Ceylon.  It  is  about  sixteen  inches  long;  green, 
with  a  black  band  from  tho  chin  nearly  to  the  nape, 
rose-colored  collar  round  tie  back  of  neck.  In  the 
female  a  narrow  collar  of  emerald-green  replaces 
the  rose  color. 

rose-root,  8.    [ROSEWOET.] 

rose-sawfly,  s. 

Entom.:  The  genus  Hylotoma. 

rose  snowball-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Viburnum  opulus  roseum. 

rose-^steel,  s.    A  kind  of  steel  of  cementation 


rose-lake,  s.  A  richly  tinted  pigment,  prepared 
by  precipitating  lac  and  madder  on  an  earthy  basis. 
Called  also  Rose-madder. 

rose-lashing,  s. 

Naut. :  A  kind  of  lashing  or  seizing  employed  in 
woolding  spars.  So  termed  from  its  form. 

rose-lathe,  s.   A  rose-engine  (q.  v.). 

rose-leaf,  s.    The  leaf  of  a  rose. 

rose-lichen,  s. 

Botany:  Parmelia  kamschadalis.  It  is  used  in 
calico-printing  to  give  a  perfume  and  a  rose-tinge 
to  the  fabric.  About  twenty-five  tons  are  annually 
exported  from  the  hilly  parts  of  India,  where  it 
grows.  (Atkinson.) 

rose-lip,  s.    A  lip  of  a  ruddy  or  rosy  color. 

rose-madder,  s.    [ROSE-LAKE.] 

rose-mallow,  s. 

Bot. :  Altha;a  rosea,  the  Hollyhock. 

rose-maloes,  subst.  The  liquid  storax  obtained 
from  Liquidambar  orientate. 

rose-molding,  s. 

Arch.:  A  kind  of  Norman  molding  ornamented 
with  roses  or  rosettes. 

rose-nail,  s.  A  nail  with  a  conical  head  which 
is  hammered  into  triangular  facets. 

•rose-noble,  subst.  An  old  English  gold  coin, 
stamped  with  the  impression  of  a  rose.  They  were 
first  coined  in 
the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  and 
were  current 
at  6s.  Sd.  ($1.60). 
They  were  also 
coined  by  Ed- 
ward IV.,  of  the 
value  of  $2.00. 

"The  succeed- 
ing kings  coined 


2.  An  ear-drop. 

grog-blossom 


3.  A 


Diagram  Showing    the 
Facets  of  a  Rose- 
diamond. 


rose-elder,  s.    Tho  Guelder-rose  (q.  v.). 

rose-engine,  s.  A  lathe  in  which  tho  rotatory 
motion  of  the  lathe  and  the  radial  motion  of  the 
tool  combine  to  produce  a  variety  of  curved  lines. 
{The  mechanism  consists  of  plates  or  cams  set  on 
i  the  axis  of  tho  lathe,  or  suitably  rotated  and  formed 
|  with  wavy  edges  or  grooves  which  govern  the  mo- 
'tion  of  the  cutting  point  toward  orfrom  thocentor. 

rose-faced,  a.    Having  a  red  or  rosy  face. 

rose-festival, «.    [ROSIEEE.] 

rose-fever,  s.    [ROSE-CATAEEH.] 


rose-nobles    and  Rose-noble, 

double    rose-no- 
btes."~Cam(len :  Remains. 

rose-oil,  s. 

Chem. :  A  volatile  oil  extracted  from  several  spe- 
cies of  roses,  especially  Rosa  centifolia  and  S.  mps- 
chata.  It  is  a  thick,  yellowish,  fragrant  liquid, 
solidifying  at  a  low  temperature  to  a  buttery  mass 
of  transparent,  shining  lamina?,  and  having  a  spe- 
cific gravity  0-8912  at  15°.  It  is  frequently  adulter- 
ated with  geranium  oil,  but  this  may  be  detected 
by  exposing  tho  oil  to  iodine  vapor,  which  does  not 
alter  the  colorof  rose-oil,  but  imparts  a  deep  brown 
color  if  geranium  oil  is  present,  even  in  minute 
quantity. 

rose-opal,  .-•. 

Min.:  A  rose-colored  opal,  occurring  with  the 
quincite  (q.v.),  the  color  being  attributed  to  or- 
ganic matter. 

rose-parrakeet,  s. 

Ornith. :  Platycercus  eximius,  a  native  of  Aus- 
tralia. 

rose-pink,  s. 

1.  A  coarse   kind  of   lake,  produced    by  dyeing 
chalk  or  whiting  with  a  decoction  of  Brazilwood, 
&c.    It  is  a  pigment  much  used  by  paper-stainers 
and  in  tho  commonest  distemper  paintings,  &c.,  but 
too  perishable  to  merit  the  attention  of  artists. 

2.  A  rosy  pink  color  or  hue. 
rose-plantain,  s. 

Bot. :  Plantago  major  rotiea. 

rose-quartz,  8. 

Min.:  A  rose-red  variety  of  quartz,  mostly  found 
massive,  in  veins.  Color  attributed  to  the  presence 
of  titanic  acid,  but  Dana  and  others  suggest  it  may 
bo  partly  due  to  manganese. 


Bot. :  Tulipa  rosea. 
rose-water,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  Water  distilled  from  rose  leaves  in 
the  proportion    of    two   gallons   of   water  to  ten 
pounds  weight  of  fresh  petals  from  Rosa  centifolia, 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  the  odor  or  character  of  rose- 
water:   hence,   affectedly  delicate,    fine,  or   senti- 
mental. 

rose-willow,  s. 
Bot. :  Salix  purpurea. 
rose-window,  s. 

Arch.:   A  Catherine-wheel  or  Marigold-window. 
[CATHEBINE-WHEEL,  s.] 
r6se,  r.  t.    [ROSE,S.] 

1.  To  make  of  a  rose  color ;  to  redden ;  to  cause  to 
flush  or  blush. 

"A,  maid  yet  rosed  over  with  the  virgin  crimson  of 
modesty." — Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

2.  To  perfume,  as  with  roses. 

"  To  rose  and  lavender  my  horsiness." 

Tennyson:  Queen  Mary,  ill.  5.    . 

rose,  pret.  of  t>.    [RISE,  ».] 

r6s/-e-aa,  s.  pi.  [Latin  ros(o)=a  rose;  fern.  rl. 
adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Rosaceee,  having  the  carpels 
free  from  the  tube  of  the  calyx  and  the  stipules 
united  to  the  petiole.  It  is  divided  into  four  fami- 
lies: Rosidse,  Potentillidae,  Spiraidee,  and  Sangui- 
sorbidee. 

*r6s  -e-al,  *r5§  -I-al,  s.  [Lat.  roseus,  fromro8a= 
a  rose.  ]  Resembling  a  rose  in  color  or  smell ;  rose- 
ate. 

"  The  stones  are  rosial,  and 
Of  the  white  rock."  Davenant:  The  Wits,  ii.  1. 

ros  -8-ate,  a.  [Lat.  roseus,  from  rosa  =  a  rose; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  rosato ;  Fr.  rosat.  ] 

1.  Rosy ;  full  of  roses ;  made  or  consisting  of  roses. 

"The  most  renowned 
With  curious  roseate  anadems  are  crown'd." 

Drayton:  The  Muses  Elysium,  Nymph.  3. 

2.  Rosy,  resembling  a  rose,  rose-colored, 
roseate-tern,  s. 

Ornith. :  Sterna  dougallii. 

rose-bud,  8.  [Eng.  rose,  and  bud.]  The  bud  of 
a  rose ;  tho  flower  of  the  rose  just  appearing. 

ros.6  -bush,  s.  [Eng.  rose,  and  bush.]  Any  of  the 
shrubs  or  bushes  whicii  fall  under  the  genus  Rosa. 

ro§e  -gha-f  Si,  s.    [Eng.  rose,  and  chafer.] 

Entom.:  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of 
the  sub-family  Cetoniina1. 

ro§e -ine,  s.    [Eng. rose;  -ine.]    [RosANiLiNE.] 
ros.'-e'-llto,  s.    [After  the   mineralogist  Gustav 
Rose,  and Gr.  lithps—&  stone;  Ger.  roselith.] 

Min.:  A  triclinic  mineral  occurring  in  beautiful 
small  crystals  at  Schneoberg,  Saxony.  Hardness, 
3'5:  specific  gravity  3;506-3-5S5.  Composition:  A 
nydrated  arsenate  of  lime,  cobalt,  and  magnesia, 
the  later  numbers  obtained  corresponding  with 
the  formula  Ra/  "  '  " 


ro  -sSl  lane,  subst.    [Mod.  Lat.  roseH(u8)=rosy; 
suff.  -ane  (Min.) ;  Ger.  rosellan.] 
Min.:  -The  same  as  Svanberg's  Rosite  (q.v.). 

ro-|el  -late,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  rosellatus,  from  Lat. 
rosa=arose.]    Rosulate  (q.  T.). 
ro-§elle',  s.    [Corrupt,  from  Eng.  red  sorrel.] 
Bot.:  Hibiscus  sabdariffa.    The  ripened  calices 
are  acid,  and  in  India,  the  West  Indies,  <fec.,  are 
made  into  jellies,  put  into  tarts,  or,  with  water 
added,  produce  a  cool,  refreshing  drink. 


bfiil,     tody;     pout,    J6~wl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist.    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &<t.  =  bel,     del. 


rosemary 

rose  -ma-r?.  *rose-ma-rine,  *ros  ma-rine  (1), 

subst.  [O.  F.  rosmarin  (Fr.  romariu),  from  Lat.  ros- 
marinus,rosmarinum  (  =  lit.  marine  dew,  from  ros 
=  dew,  and  martmt8=marine  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  nwmu- 
rinn;  Sp.  rosmarino,  romero;  Port,  rosmaninho.] 

Bot. :  Rosmariitus  offlcinalis,  a  native  of  the  South 
of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  and  cultivated  in  India, 
<fec. ;  a  very  fragrant  labiate  plant  with  a  white  or 
pale-blue  corolla.  The  leaves  are  sessile  and  gray, 
with  the  edges  rolled  round  below.  It  is  some- 
times made  into  garlands.  It  is  slightly  stimulant, 
and  tends  to  relieve  headache  and  mental  weari- 
ness. It  is  an  ingredient  in  Hungary-water  (q.  v.). 
It  is  also  used  as  a  conserve,  and  a  liqueur  is  made 
from  it. 

"When  villagers  my  shroud  bestrew 
With  pansies,  rosemary,  and  rue." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  T.  13. 

rosemary-oil, ». 

Chem.:  A  transparent,  colorless  oil,  obtained  by 
distilling  the  fresh  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  rose- 
mary with  water.  It  is  neutral,  has  a  camphorous 
taste,  and  the  odor  of  the  plant ;  specific  gravity 
0-9080  at  15-5%  and  boils  at  165-168°. 

*ros  -en,  a.  [English  ros(e) ;  adj.  suff.  -en,  as  in 
golden,  &c.]  Made  of  roses;  consisting  of  or  re- 
sembling roses. 

"  His  leefe  a  roeen  chap-let."— Romattnt  of  the  Rose. 

ros -en-lte,  s.  [After  G.  Rose;n  connect.,  and 
suff.  -He.] 

Min.:  The  same  asPLAGIoxiTE  (q.  v.). 

Eos'-en-mul-lSr,  s.  [The  discoverer's  name.] 
(See  def.  of  ^.) 

IT  Organ  of  Rosenmuller : 

Anai. :  The  parovarium. 

ro-§e -6-la, «.    [Lat.  rosa—a  rose.] 

Pathol.:  R9se-rash,  scarlet-rash;  a  non-contagi- 
ous, febrile  disease,  with  rose-colored,  minute,  non- 
crescentic  spots,  with  itching  and  tingling.  In 
infants  it  is  called  R.  infantilis,  and  a  variety  oc- 
curs from  exposure  to  sun  in  summer,  known  as  R. 
ceitiva.  The  action  of  belladonna,  taken  internally, 
occasionally  produces  it,  and  it  sometimes  precedes 
an  attack  of  small-pox  or  typhus  fever.  Itmay  also 
occur  four  or  five  days  after  vaccination,  in  gout 
and  rheumatism,  or  in  cholera. 

*ro§  -8r,  8.    [RosE,  8.]    A  rose-tree,  a  rose-bush. 

"  They  ben  like  to  an  hound,  when  he  cometh  by  the 
roser,  or  by  other  bushes." — Chaucer;  Persones  Tale. 

r6s'-Sr-y,  su6s<.  [ROSABY.]  A  place  where  roses 
grow ;  a  rosary. 

rS^'-St,  s.  [Fr.  rosette.]  A  red  color  for  paint- 
ers. 

"  Grind  ceruss  with  a  weak  water  of  gum-lake,  rosft 
and  vermilion,  which  maketh  it  a  fair  carnation." — 
Pfacham:  On  Drawing. 

rose  -tan-gle,  s.    [Eng.  rose,  and  tangle.] 

Bot.  (pi.):  The  Ceramiaceffi  (q.v.).    (Lindley.) 

Rc-set  -ta  (1),  8.  [See  def.]  The  name  of  a  place 
in  Egypt,  on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile. 

Kosetta-stone,  s.  The  name  given  to  a  stone 
found  near  the  Rosetta  mouth  of  the  Nile  by  a 
French  engineer  in  1798.  It 
is  a  tablet  of  basalt,  with 
an  inscription  of  the  year 
B.  C.,  136  during  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes. 
The  inscription  is  in  hiero- 
glyphic, in  demotic,  and  in 
Greek.  It  was  deciphered 
by  Dr.  Young,  and  formed 
the  key  to  the  reading  of 
the  hieroglyphic  charac- 
ters. It  was  captured  by 
the  English  on  the  defeat 
of  the  French  forces  in 
Egypt,  and  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  Rosetta-stone. 

r6-set   ta  (2),i.    [ROSETTE  (?).] 

rosetta-WOOd,  «.  A  name  given  to  a  good-sized 
East  Indian  wood,  imported  in  logs,  nine  to  four- 
teen feet  in  diameter ;  it  is  handsomely  veined.  The 
general  color  is  a  lively  red-orange.  The  wood  is 
close,  hard,  and  very  beautiful  when  first  cut,  but 
soon  gets  darker. 

r6-§Stte,  8.  [French,  dimin.  from  rose  —  a  rose 
(q.v.).] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:   Something  more  or  less  resem- 
bling, or  designed  to  resemble,  a  rose,  and  used  as  an 
ornament  or  badge ;  as,  a  bunch  of  ribbons  plaited, 
or  of  leather  cut  to  the  form  of  a  rose. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  An  ornament  in  the  form  of  a  rose,  much 
used  in  the  decoration  of  ceilings,  cornices,  &c. 

2.  Art:  Reset  (q.  v.). 

3.  Gas :  A  form  of  gas-burner  in  which  the  gas 
issues  at  p.  circular  series  of  holes  resembling  a 
rosette. 
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4.  MetalL :  A  disc  of  rod  copper  from  the  refining- 
hoarth  or  crucible.     As  the  impurities  are  removed 
in  the  shape  of  scoria?  or  slag,  and  the  metal  ex- 
posed, the  surface  of  the  metal  is  congealed  by 
throwing  on  water.   This  is  called  quenching.    Tho 
hardened  crust  is  of  a  red  color,  and  is  called  a 
rosette.    The  operation  being  repeated,  tile  metal 
is  obtained  in  a  form  for  ready  handling  and  further 
treatment,  instead  of  being  in  a  solid  mass.    It  is 
also  known  as  rose-copper. 

5.  Mill. :  A  circular  arrangement   of    sails  in    a 
windmill;  the  vanes  attached  to  radial  arms. 

ro-f e  -tfim,  subst.  [Lat.,  from  rosn=a  rose.]  A 
garden  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  n>M-s ;  a 
nursery  for  roses. 

rose  -wopd,  s.    [Eng.  rose,  and  wood.] 

Bot.  <t  Comm. :  The  name  given  to  wood  which  is 
either  of  a  rose-color  or,  when  cut,  yields  a  perfume 
like  roses.  The  best  comes  from  South  American 
Dalbergias.  (Treas.  of  Bot.)  Lindley  says  that 
the  fragrant  rosewood,  or  Bois  de  Palixandro  of  the 
cabinet-makers,  is  from  two  or  three  species  of 
Brazilian  Triptoleme<e.  Physocalymma  floribunda 
also  yields  a  beautiful  rose-colored  wood.  Brazil- 
ian rosewood  is  imported  in  large  slabs.  Its  colors 
are  fromlight  hazel  to  deep  purple,  or  nearly  black. 
It  is  very  heavy,  and  is  used  for  cabinet  work, 
especially  as  veneers.  Other  kinds  of  rosewoods 
are  from  Genista  canariensis,  Convolvulus  floridus, 
C.  scoparia ,  &c. 

rosewood-oil, ». 

Chem. :  A  pale  yellow,  somewhat  viscid,  volatile 
oil,  obtained  from  rosewood  (q.  v.)  by  distillation 
with  water;  specific  gravity,  0'9064  at  15'5°.  It  is 
sometimes  used  to  adulterate  rose  oil,  which 
thereby  loses  its  buttery  consistence. 

rofje   w6rt,  «.    [Eng.  rose,  and  wort.] 

Botany  : 

1.  Rhodeola  rosea. 

2.  (PI.):  TheRosacae.    (Lindley.) 

Kof  I  cru  -clan,  a.  &  s.  [From  a  Latinized  form 
Rosenkreuz.  See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  Rosenkreuz'or  the 
society  which  he  is  said  to  have  founded. 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.) :  A  mystic  secret  society  which 
became  known  to  the  public  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth  century,    and   was   alleged    to   have  been 
founded  by  a  German  noble  called  Christian  Rosen- 
kreuz, A.  D.  1388.    He  was  said  to  have  died  at  the 
age  or  106.    The  society  consisted  of  adepts,  who 
perpetuated  it  by  initiating  other  adepts.    It  did 
not  interfere  with  religion  or  politics,  but  sought 
after  true  philosophy.  The  Rosicrucians  pretended 
to  be  able  to  transmute  metals,  to  prolong  life,  and 
to   know    what    was   passing   in   distant    places. 
Many  contradictory  hypotheses  have  been  brought 
forward  regarding  the  Rosicrucians,  and  as  it  is 
admitted  that  their  secret  was  never  revealed,  it  is 
open  to  doubt  if  there  was  one  to  reveal.    They  are 
said  to  have  died  out  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  writer  of  the  article  "Rosicrucians"  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (ed.  9th)  believes  that 
the  Rosicrucian  Society  never  existed,  and  that  the 
persons  making  it  known  did  so  simply  for  a  jest. 
As,  however,  the  public  believed  in  its  existence, 
individuals  from  time  to  time  declared  that  they 
belonged  to  it.    Called  also  Brothers  of  the  Rosy 
Cross. 

R6s-I-crfl'-Cian-If m,  subst.  [Eng.  Rosicrucian ; 
•ism.]  The  arts,  practices,  or  teaching  of  the  Rosi- 
crucians. 

ros -I-dse,  8. pi.  [Latros(a);  fern.  pi.  adj.  suffix 
-idee.] 

Bot.:  Tho  typical  family  of  the  sub-order  Roseee 
(q.  v.). 

ros -led,  a.  [English  rosy;  -ed.]  Adorned  with 
roses  or  their  color. 

*ro -sier  (Bias  zh),  TOBiere,  s.  [Fr.  rosier.]  A 
rose-bush. 

"Ne  other  tire  she  on  her  head  did  wear, 
But  crown'd  with  a  garland  of  sweet  rosier.11 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  19. 

ro  -8.1-ere,  «.    [Fr.]    The  name  given  in  France 
to  a  young  girl  who  in  a  village  contest  is  awarded 
a  rose  as  the  prize  of  virtue  and  wisdom, 
ros-il,  s.    [ROSSEL.] 

trfs.  -I-ly ,  adv.  [Eng.  rosy;  -ly.]  With  a  red  or 
rosy  glow. 

"The  white  Olympus  peaks 
Rosily  brighten,  and  the  soothed  gods  smile." 

Matthew  Arnold:  Empetiocles  on  Etna,  ii. 

r8§  -In,  «.    [A  doublet  of  resin.] 

1.  Resin   with    a   little   water   remaining    after 
nearly  all  the  oil  has  been  distilled  off. 

2.  Resin  with  all  the  water  distilled  away.    The 
solid  residuum  is  then  black,  and  is  a  compound  of 
several  hydrocarbons.    It  is  called  colophane  or 
fiddler's  rosin,  and  is  applied  to  the  hair  of  violin, 


rosmarmus 

viola,  and  violoncello  bows  to  give  them  the  neces- 
sary bite  upon  the  strings.  Rosin  for  the  double 
bass  is  made  of  equal  proportions  of  ordinary  rosin 
and  white  pitch. 

"  Roxin,  if  it  be  found  in  the  firre,  is  thought  a  fault  in 
the  wood,  whereas  the  only  commoditie  of  the  pitch  tree 
is  her  rosin."  —  P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xvi.,  ch.  x. 

rosin-Oil,  s.  An  oil  obtained  from  the  resin  of 
the  pine  tree.  Used  by  painters,  also  for  lubricat- 
ing machinery,  &c.  (Simmonds.) 

rosin-tin,  s. 

Mining:  A  pale-colored  oxide  of  tin  with  a  resin- 
ous luster. 

rosin-weed,  s. 

Bot.:  tiilpltium  laciniatum. 

ros'-In,  v.  t.  [Rosix,  s.]  To  rub  or  cover  over 
with  rosin. 

"Wine  vessels  are  not  to  be  rosined,  calked,  and 
trimmed."—  F.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  zviii.,  ch.  mi. 

Ros-In-an'-te,  s.  [Sp.  =  the  steed  of  Don  Quix- 
ote.] Any  sorry  norse. 

r6s-I  ness,  *ros  y  ness,  s.  [Eng.  rosy;  -ness.l 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  rosy. 

"  The  fair  morn  breaks  through  her  rosyness." 

navtnant:  Gontlibert,  ill.  1. 

ros  '-In-y,  a<Jj.  [Eng.  rosin;  -y.]  Resembling: 
rosin  ;  containing  or  consisting  of  rosin. 

ros'-ite,  s.  [Eng.  ros(e);  suff.  -ite  (M  in.)  ;  Ger- 
rosit.] 

Mineralogy  : 

1.  An  altered  form  of  Svanberg's  anorthite. 

2.  The  same  as  Chalcostibito  (q.  v.). 

r6s  -land,  s.  [Wel.rhos=peat,  a  moor.]  Heathy 
land;  land  full  of  ling;  moorish  or  watery  land. 

*r5s  -ma-rlne  (1),  e.    [ROSEMARY.] 

1.  Sea-dew,  sea-spray. 

2.  Rosemary.    (Spenser:  Muiopotmos,  200.) 

*r8s'-ma-rlne  (2),subst.  [Norwegian  rosmar=& 
walrus  (ros=a  horse,  and  mat'  (Lat.  mare)  =  the: 
sea),  from  which  is 
formed  Modern  Latin 
rosmarus,  now  the 
specific  name  of  the 
Walrus.  There  is  no 
connection  with  the 
Latin  ros  mar  i  nut 
[ROSEMARY].  The 
confusion  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  a 
passage  in  OlausMag- 
nus.  (ed.  1558,  Antv.) 
'*ut  rorulento  dulcis 
aquee  gramine  vescan- 
tur."  This  appearsin 
a  German  edition  of 
1567  (where  the  ani- 
mal is  called  Rossmar)  as  "  dem  snssen  grasz. 
Gesner  has  simply  "  gramine  pascitnr."  He  notes 
that  Germans  living  on  the  seaboard  call  it  roi- 
tinger,  that  in  Moscovy  or  Scythian  Hungary,  not 
far  from  the  source  of  the  Tanais,  it  is  called 
morsz;  and  that  some  believe  the  Modern  Lat.  ros- 
marus  to  be  formed  from  a  (M.  H.)  Ger.  rusoz, 
"which  seems  to  have  been  coined  to  express  the 
impetus  and  rushing  sound  with  which  the  animal 
moves  through  the  water.] 

ZoOl.  :  The  Walrus  (q.  v.).  At  the  time  Spenser 
wrote  little  was  known  of  this  animal,  but  Gesner 
(Hist.  Anima.t 
iv.  219),  to  whom 
Spenser  is  in- 
debted, was  suf- 
ficien  tly  well 
informed  to 
point  out  that 
thepicture 

&i  v  en  of  it  in 
agnus'  book 
was  incorrect, 
both  as  to  the 
feet  and  the  tusks,  though  he  quotes  Magnus" 
statement  that  the  animal  was  as  big  as  an  ele- 
phant. that  it  climbed  up  the  rocks  on  the  sea- 
shore by  the  aid  of  its  teeth,  and  that  when  it  fell 
asleep  after  grazing,  the  fishermen  attacked  and 
killed  it  for  the  sake  of  its  teeth,  which  were  in 
high  estimation  for  the  handles  of  swords,  daggers,. 
and  knives. 

"And  greedy  rosmarlnes  with  visages  deforme." 

Spenser.  F.  41.,  II.  lii.  24. 

rSs-ma-ri  -nl-dse,  «.  pi.    [Latin  rosmarin(us)  ;: 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  Monardew. 

r5s-ma-rl  -niis,  s.    [ROSEMARY.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Rosmarinidae  (q.  v.).-  ! 
Calyx  two-lipped,  stamens  two. 


Rosmarine. 
(From  Olaus  Magnus,  loc.  cit.y 


Rosmarine. 
(From  Gesner,  loc.  di.) 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     pot. 
or,  '  wore,     wpK,     work,     wild,     s6n;     rnute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,    Syrian,     ss,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


Rosminian 
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Ros.-mln  -I-an,  «.  &  s.   [See  def.  B.  1.] 

A.  --Is  adjective: 

1.  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the  Congre- 
^'ai  ion  described  under  B.  1. 

"  The  members  of  the  Rosminian  Order. "— 7\  Dai'idson: 
Phil.  Syst.  of  A.  Rosmini-Serbnti,  p.  xii. 

'2.  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  Rosmini;in- 
ism  (q.  v.). 

"  Manzoni  .  .  .  applied  the  fiosm/n/nn  principles  to 
the  art  of  composition. *'  — Ofter-wey.-  Hist.  Phil.,  ii.  497. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Eccles.  &  Church  Hist,  (pi.):  A  congregation, 
•consisting  of  priests  and  laymen,  founded  by  the 
Abate  Antonio  Rosmini-Sorbati  (1797-1855} ,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  bound"  to  embrace  with  all  the 
desire  of  their  souls  every  work  of  charity,  without 
arbitrary   limitation    to   any    particular   branch, 
undertaking  all  that  should  bo  required  of  them 
of  which  they  should  be  capable."    The  novitiate 
lasts  two  years,  and  the  members  take  the  three 
vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  but  wear 
no  distinctive  habit.    Each  retains  a  port  of  title  to 
his  own  property,  but  it  is  really  at  the  disposal  of 
the  general.    Tho  Order  owns  no  property. 

"Its  members  are  better  known  by  the  shorter  nnme, 
Rosminianit." — T  Davidson:  Pfiil.  Syst.  of  A.  Rosmini-Ser- 
bati, p.  xlvi. 

2.  Philos.:  A  believer  in  or  supporter  of  Rosmm- 
ianism  (q.  v.) 

Ros,-mln  -I-an-Is,m,  s.  [Eng.  Rosminian;  -ism.'] 
Philosophy :  The  system  of  the  Abate  Antonio 
Rosmini-Serbati.  His  starting  point  and  central 
principle  was  the  dictum  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
that  Being  (ensor  ens  commune)  was  the  objector 
intelligence  and  the  ground  of  the  principle  of  con- 
tradiction. Rosmini  saw  that  it  is  the  essence  of 
intelligence  to  have  an  object,  and  that  that  object 
is  Being,  and  his  whole  system  is  merely  a  working 
out  of  the  idea  of  Being  into  all  its  ramifications 
and  principles,  necessary  and  contingent.  (David 

"The  best  exposition  of  Rosminianism." —  Uebenceg; 
Hist.  Phil.,  ii.  497. 

rosoglio,  rosollo  (both  as  r6-s,8l'-I-6),  rSs '- 
-6-li,  ros  -so-li,  s.  [Ital.  rcuoZio.] 

1.  A  red  wine  of  Malta. 

2.  A  species  of  the  finest  liqueurs  or  creams. 

r6f-8l'-lc,  a.  [Lat.  rosa;  ol(eum),  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ic.]    Derived  from  rosaniline. 
rosolic-acid,  s. 

Chemistry :  C2oHi6O3  =     V>C  <£gH3  (OH^  *  °  H" 

A  weak  acid  prepared  by  treating  rosaniline  with 
nitrous  acid,  and  boiling  the  resulting  diazo-com- 
pound  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms  shining 
tnonoclinic  prisms,  closely  resembling  those  of  aur- 
ine,  melts  above  220%  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solves readily  with  brownish-yellow  color  in  alcohol 
und  ether.  Boiled  with  aniline  and  benzoic  acid  it 
yields  a  beautiful  and  permanent  blue  dye. 

Ross  (1),  s.  [Sir  John  Ross,  a  distinguished  Arc- 
tic navigator  (1777-1856).! 

Ross's  large-eyed  seal,  s. 

Zool. :  Ommatophoca  rossii.  The  skin  is  greenish- 
yellow,  with  close,  oblique,  yellow  stripes  on  the 
sides,  pale  beneath. 

r6ss(2),s.  [Wei.  rfcos.]  [ROSLAXD.]  The  refuse 
of  plants;  a  morass,  a  marsh. 

ross  (3),  s.  [Cf.  Dan.  ros=chips  or  shavings  of 
•wood.]  The  rough,  scaly  matter  on  the  surface  of 
the  bark  of  certain  trees. 

ross,  v.  t.    [Ross  (3),  a.] 

1.  To  strip  the  rosa  from. 

2.  To  strip  bark  from. 

3.  To  cut  up,  as  bark,  for  boiling  or  steeping. 
rSs'-sel,  subst.    [Ross  (1),  s.;  ROSLAND.]    Light, 

sandy  soil;  rosland.    (Prow.) 

rSs'-sel-ly4,  rSs  -sel-y%  adj.  [Eng.  rossel;  -ly.] 
Loose,  light,  friable. 

"In  Essex,  moory  land  is  thought  to  be  the  most  proper: 
that  which  I  have  observed  to  be  the  best  soil  is  a  rossely 
top,  and  a  brick  earthy  bottom."— Mortimer.  Husbandry. 

ros-set,  s.    [ROUSSETTE.] 

rossignol  (as  r8s-sln'-y8l),  subst.  [Fr.,  O.  Fr. 
lossignolt  from  Lat.  lusciniola,  dimin.  from  luscinia 
=a  nightingale.]  The  nightingale. 

ros -so  an-ti~co,  s.    [Ital.] 

Sculpture:  A  fine-grained  variety  of  marble  of  a 
deep  blood  color  with  small  white  spots  or  veins. 
It  was  used  by  the  ancients  for  statuary. 

r5s  -s5-li,  s.    [Ital.]    [ROSOGLIO.] 

ros  tel,  s.    [ROSTELLTJM.] 


r5s-tel-lar  -I-a,  s.    [ROSTELLUM.] 

1.  ZntiL:  Spiildlc-stromb ;  a  genus  of  Strombidte, 
with  eight  species,  from  tho  Red  Sea,  India,  Borneo, 
and   China ;    range,    thirty    fathoms.     Shell   with 
elongated    spirq ;    whorls    numerous,    flat;    canals 
long,  tie  posterior  one  running  up  tho  spire;  outer 
lip  expanded  (cuormou>ly  so,  in  some  of  tho  fossil 
species),  with  a  single  sinus,  close  to  the  beak. 

2.  PtUCBOWt.;  From  the  Lower  Greensand  to  the 
London  Clay,  in  which  formation  tho  best  known 
species,  Kostelhtria  ampla,  is  found. 

ros  tel-late,  adj.  [Mod.  Lat,  rostellatus,  from 
rorfeUum.]  Rostrate,  beaked  (q.  v.). 

rSs-tel-H-form,  a.  [Latin  rosferium=a  rostol, 
and  /orwa=form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  rostel. 

r5s-ter-lum  (pi.  r5s-tel  -la),  »•    [Mod.  Latin, 
dimin.  from  Lat.  rostrum. \ 
Botany : 

1.  Therhizoma  of  an  embryo. 

2.  A  narrow  extension  of  the  upper  edge  of  the 
stigma  in  certain  orchids,  a  viscidgland  connecting 
the  pollinia  in  the  Bee  orchis,  &c 

3.  (PL):  Hooks. 

r8s -t§r,  «.  [Dut.  rooster— o.  gridiron;  hence,  a 
grating,  a  table  or  list,  a  roster,  prob.  from  the  per- 
pendicular and  horizontal  lines  on  a  tabular  state- 
ment.] 

1.  A  rpasting-iron,  a  gridiron. 

2.  A  list  showing  tho  turn  or  rotation  of  service 
or  duty  of  those  who  are  to  relieve  or  succeed  each 
other;  specif.,  a  list  showing  the  order  of  rotation 
in    which  officers,   companies,   or    regiments   are 
ordered  to  serve. 

''They  well  knew  our  regiment  was  one  of  the  first  011 
the  roster  for  home."—  Field,  April  4,  1885. 

3.  A  general  list  of  officers  of  a  division,  regiment, 
&c.,  containing  name,  rank,  corps,  &c. 

r8s  -ter-Ite,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  probably  after 
one  Rostero ;  suff.  -ite  (Afin.).J 

Min.:  A  variety  of  beryl  lq.  v.),  regarded  as  dis- 
tinct by  the  describer,  Grattarola.  because  of  its 
crystal  habit,  optical  characters,  and  variation  in 
chemical  composition. 

r5s  -thorn-He,  9.  [After  Herr  Franz  von  Ros- 
thorne;  suff.  -ite  (Min).] 

Min. :  A  hydrocarbon  occurring  in  lenticular 
masses  in  coal,  at  Sonnberge,  Cannthia.  Specific 
gravity,  1*076;  luster,  greasy;  color,  brown,  in  thin 
splinters  wine-yellow.  Composition  •  Co^H^O. 

*r<5s  -tie,  s.    [ROSTEL.]    The  beak  of  a  ship. 

"  Vectis  rostratus,  a  bnrre  or  lever  with  un  iron  point  or 
end;  a  rostle."—Nomenrlator. 

ros  -tral,  adj.  [Lat.  rostralis,  from  rostrum—a. 
beak ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  rostral ;  Ital.  rostrale.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  rostrum. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  beak  or  snout  of  any  animal. 
rostral-column,  s. 

Roman  Antiq.;  A  column  devoted  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  naval  triumphs :  it  was  ornamented  with  the 
rostra  or  prows  of  ships. 

rostral- crown,  s.    A  naval  crown  (q.  v.). 

"The  other.  Commerce,  wore  a  rostral  crown  upon  her 
head."— Tatler,No.  161. 

ros'-trate,  ros'-trat-ed,  adj.  [Lat.  rostratus, 
from  rostrum=a.  beak.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Furnished  or  ornamented  with 
rostra  or  beaks. 

"  An  hundred  and  ten  rostrated  gallie?  of  the  fleet  of 
Mithridates."—  Arbuthnot;  On  Coins. 

2.  Bot.  &  Zool. :  Having  a  rostrum ;  beaked. 

ros'-trl-form,  adj.  [Lat.  rostrum— a.  beak,  and 
/orma=form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  beak. 

ros  -tru-lfim  (pi.  ros  -tru-la),  s.  [Mod.  Lat., 
dimin.  from  Lat.  rostrum  (q.  v.).] 

Entom. :  Tho  oral  suctorial  organ  of  the  Aphanip- 
tora,  as  the  flea. 

t  r8s-trum  (pi.  ros  -tra),  ».    [Lat.,  for  rodfrum, 
from  rodo— to  gnaw,  to  peck.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

2.  A  scaffold  or  elevated  platform  in  the  Forum 
at  Rome,  from  which  public  orations,  pleadings, 
funeral  harangues,  &c.,  were  delivered  ;  so  called 
from  the  rostra  or  beaks  of  ships  with  which  it  was 
ornamented. 

"  Myself  will  mount  the  rostrum  In  his  favor." 

Addison:  Cato,  ii.  1. 

3.  A  pulpit,  platform,  or  elevated   place  from 
which  a  speaker,  as  a  preacher,  an  auctioneer,  &c., 
addresses  his  audience. 

"The  attendance  round  the  rostrum  wua  not  a  large 
one."— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

II.  Technically: 

1t  Anat.:  Anything  shaped  like  a  beak.  Thus. 
there  is  a  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid  bone  and  one  or 
tho  corpus  callosum. 


2.  Bot. :  Any  beak-like  extension,  as  the  stigma  of 
some  Asclepiads  ;  the  upper  end  of  the  coruua  of  a 
corona,  &c. 

3.  Comp.  Anat.:  A  snout  or  snout-shaped  organ. 
It  is  used  of  the  suctorial  organ  formed  by  the 
appendages  of  tho  mouth  in  many  insects  [BEAK, 
s.,  B.  1  (c),  BHYNCHOT A], of  the  projecting  jaws  of 
the    Platauistidsp    and   the   Zipnioid  whales,  the 
pointed  part  of  the  carapace  of  the  Macroura,  and 
of  similar  organs. 

4.  Roman  Antiq.:  The  beak  or  prow  of  a  vessel; 
a  sort  of  ram,  to  which  were  attached  sharp-pointed 
irons,  the  head  of  an  animal,  <fcc.,  and  wnich  was 
fixed  to  the  bows  of  a  ship  of  war,  either  above  or 
below  the  water  line,  and  used  for   purposes  of 
attack  on  other  vessels. 

5.  Distill.:   The   beak  of  a  still,  connecting  the 
head  with  the  worm. 

^6.  Surg.:  A  crooked  pair  of  forceps  with  beak- 
like  jaws. 

ro§  -u-la  (pi.  ros>u.-l»),  *.  [Dimin.,  from  Lat. 
rosa=a  rose  (q.  v.).J 

Botany : 

1.  A  number  of  leaves  or  petals  packed  together 
like  the  petals  of  a  garden  rose. 

2.  (PI.) :  Little  warts  on  the  thallus  of  lichens. 
r5s/-u.-lat6,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  rosulatus,  from  rosula, 

(q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Having  rosulte  packed  closely  together  like 
a  rosette. 

ros.  '-f,  *ros-ie, «.    [Eng.  ros(e) ;  -j/.] 

I.  Literally: 

I.  Resembling  a  rose  in  bloom,  beauty,  color,  or 
fragance. 

"Like  a  young  envoy  sent  by  Health, 
With  rosy  gifts  upon  her  cheek." 

Moore:  Paradise  and  the  Pert. 
*2.  Made  in  tho  form  of  a  rose. 

3.  Pale  pure  red. 

II.  Fit/. :  Very  favorable. 

"The  future  looks  most  rosy."— Field,  Oct.  3,  1885, 

^T  Obvious  compounds :  Rosy-colored,  rosy-cheeked, 
&c. 

rosy-bosomed,  a.  Having  tho  bosom  of  a  rosy 
color,  or  filled  with  roses. 

" Rosy-bosom? d  spring."— Thomson;  Spring,  1,010. 

rosy-cross,  s.  The  red  cross  of  the  Rosicrucians 
(q.v.J. 

H  Knights  of  the  Rosy-cross :  The  Rosicrucians. 
*rosy- crowned,  a.    Crowned  with  roses, 
rosy-drop,  s. 

Path.:  Carbuncled  face,  Acne  rosacea. 
rosy  feather-star,  s.    [COMATULA.] 
rosy-fingered,  a.     Having  rosy  fingers.    (Imi- 
tated from  Homer's  favorite  epithet  for  the  dawn.) 
"  Nor  did  the  rosy-finger* 'd  morn  arise, 
And  shed  her  sacred  light  along  the  ekiea." 

Pope;  Homers  Odyssey,  xiii.  21. 

rosy-footman, «. 

Entom.:  A  European  moth,  Calligenia  miniata, 
one  of  the  Lithosiidse.  Called  also  Red  Arches. 

rosy-kindled,  o.  Blushing.  (Tennyson :  Elaine, 
392.) 

rosy-marbled  moth, «. 

Entoni. :  A  European  night-moth,  Erastria  venus- 
tula. 

rosy-marsh,  s. 

Entom. :  A  European  night-moth,  Noctuasubrosea. 

rosy-minor,  «. 

Entom. :  A  European  night-moth,  Miana  literosa. 
General  color  of  the  upper  wings  gray,  tinged  with 
rosy, 

rosy-rustic,  s. 

Entomology:  A  European  night-moth,  Hydraecia 
micacea. 

rosy-tinted,  a.  Tinged  with  rose-color.  (Ten- 
nyson: Two  Voices,  SO.) 

rosy-wave,  «. 

Entom.:  A  European  geometer  moth,  Acidalia 
emutaria. 

rosy-white,  a.  White,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  rose- 
color.  (Tennyson:  CEnone,  x.  176.) 

*r6s.'-jf,  v.  t.  [Rosy,  a.]  To  make  of  a  rosy  color; 
to  flush. 

r8t,  *rot-en,  *rot-i-en,  *rotte,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S. 
rotian;  cogn.  with  Dut.  rotten;  Icel.  rotna;  Sw. 
ruttna ;  Dan.  raadne  =  to  become  rotten ;  Sw.  rOta= 
to  make  rotten.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  become  rotten  or  putrid,  to  decompose, 
to  putrefy. 

"What  I  loved,  nn<!  long  must  lore, 
Like  common  earth  can  rot." 

Byron:  And  Thou  art  Dead. 

2.  Fig. :  To  decay  morally,  to  molder,  to  rust. 


toll, 
-cian, 


6^;     po"ut,    Jrfwl;     cat,     90:1,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     this; 
-tian  =  nhan.     -tion,     -sioa  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous.     -clous, 


sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  sbus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 


rot 
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rotational 


B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  rotten  or  putrid,  to  decompose,  to 
Cause  to  putrefy,  to  bring  to  corruption. 

2.  To  cause  co  take  rot,  toaffect  with  rot,  as  sheep. 

3.  To  expose  to  a  process  of  partial  rotting;  as, 
torofflax.    [RETTING.] 

4.  Used  in  the  imperative  as  a  sort  of  imprecation 
=haug,  confound ;  as,  "  'Od  rot  it." 

r8t,  s.    [EOT,  «.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act,  state,  or  process  of  rotting ;  putre- 
faction, putrid  decay,  corruption. 

(2)  A  disease  very  hurtful  to  the  potato,  potato 
disease. 

2.  Fig.:  Nonsense,  trash,  bosh.    (Slang.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Path. :  A  disease  in  sheep  and  other  graminiv- 
orous animals,  produced  by  the  hydatids  Fasciola 
hepatica  and  Distoma  lanceolatum,oftcn  living  in 
great  numbers  in  the  gall,  ducts,  and  bladder  of  the 
animal.    The  latter  parasite  has  been  detected  in 
the  human  subject. 

"His  cattle  must  of  rot  and  murren  die." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  lii.  179. 

2.  Veg.  Pathol. :  [DRY-ROT.] 

IT  (1)  Knife-grinder's  rot :  [KNIFE-GRIXDER.] 
(2)  White-rot:  [HYDBOCOTYLE.] 

rot-gut, «.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst.:  A  slang  term    for  bad  whisky  or 
other  liquor. 

B.  As  adj. :  A  term  applied  to  bad  liquor. 
r6'-ta,  s.    [Lat.=a  wheel.]    [RoTAEY.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  roll  or  list  showing  the  order  of  rotation  in 
which  individuals  are  to  be  taken ;  a  roster. 

2.  A  school-roll. 
II.  Technically: 

1,  Roman  Church:  A  tribunal  within  the  Curia, 
formerly  the  supreme  court  of  justice  and  the  uni- 
versal court  of  appeal.    It  was  instituted  by  John 
XXII.,  in  1326,  and  regulated  bySixtus  IV.  (1471-84) 
and  Benedict  XIV.  (1740-58),  and  to  it  were  referred 
those  spiritual  causes  from  foreign  countries,  now 
settled  on  the  spot  by  judges  delegated  by  the  See 
of  Rome.    It  consists  of  twelve  members,  called 
Auditors,  presided  over  by  a  Dean,  and  is  divided 
into  two  colleges  or  senates.    Prior  to  1870  one  of 
these  was  a  court  of  appeal  for  civil  suits  tried  in 
different  cities  of  the  Papal  States;  the  other  was 
a  court  of  final  appeal  from  (1 )  the  appeal  courts  of 
the  Papal  States;  (2)  all  spiritual  courts,  in  the 
secular  affairs  belonging  to  their  competence ;  and 
(3)  the  lower  senate.    The  decisions  of  the  Rota, 
which  form  precedents,  have  been  frequently  pub- 
lished. 

"The  explanation  of  the  name  is  said  to  be  (Dncange) 
that  the  marble  floor  of  the  chamber  in  which  the  Rota 
used  to  sit  was  designed  so  as  to  exhibit  the  appearance 
of  a  wheel.'  —Addis  «  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  885. 

2.  Englifh  History :  The  name  of  a  political  club 
founded  by  Harrington,  the  author  of  Oceana,  in 
1659.    He  advocated  the  election  of  the  principal 
officers  of  state  by  ballot,  and  the  retirement  of  a 
certain  number  of  members  of  parliament  annually 
by  rotation. 

"A  Parliament  which  may  make  old  men  grieve, 
And  children  that  ne'er  shall  be  born  complain — 
I  mean  such  as  dy'd  before  they  did  lire. 
Like  Harrington's  Rota,  or  th'  engine  of  Vane." 

Loual  Sona"  (ed.  1781),  ii.  110. 

Rota-club,  s. 

Eng.  Hist.:  The  same  as  ROTA,  II.  2. 

*r6-ta'-c8-se,  e.  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Mod.  Latin 
rotaceuK ;  Lat.  rota— a  wheel.] 

Botany:  Linnaeus' fifty-second  natural  order  of 
plants.  Genera:  Gentiana,  Lysimachia,  Anagal- 
lis,  <tc. 

ro  -ta-5ls.m,  x.  [Gr.  rotakismos.]  An  exagger- 
ated pronunciation  of  the  letter  r,  produced  by 
trilling  the  extremity  of  the  soft  palate  against  the 
back  part  of  the  tongue ;  burr. 

rd'-taj-form,  «.  [Lat.  rota=a  wheel,  and  forma 
=  form.l 

Bot.:  The  same  as  ROTATE  (q.  v.). 

fro -tal,  a.    [Lat.  rota=a  wheel.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  wheels  or  vehicles. 

"The  Cannabiere  is  in  a  chronic  state  of  vocal  and 
rvlal  tumuli ." — Gt  A.  Sola,  in  Illustrated  London  Heies, 
Nov.  5,  1881,  p.  439. 

2.  Pertaining  to  circular  or  rotatory  motion;  ro- 
tary. 

rd-ta  -11-a,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  rota— a 
wheel.] 

ZoOl.  <KPal(font.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Rotalina  (q.  v.).  Test  spiral  and  turbinoid;  shell- 
substance  compact  and  very  finely  porous.  Each 


chamber  is  inclosed  by  a  complete  wall  of  its  own, 
and  there  are  canal-like  spacesjoetween  the  two 
lamella?  forming  each  septum.  The  genus  appears 
first  in  the  Chalk,  attaining  its  maximum  in  the 
Tertiary,  aud  has  many  recent  representatives. 

ro-ta  lid -S-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rotal(ia);  Lat. 
neut.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -idea.] 

Zool.  <&  Palaeont. :  An  orderof  Lankester'sRcticu- 
laria  (q.  v.),  section  Perforata.  Test  calcareous, 
perforate,  free  or  adherent.  Typically  spiral  and 
rotaliform.  Aberrant  forms  evolute,  outspread, 
acervuline.  or  irregular,  some  of  the  higher  modifi- 
cations with  double  chamber-walls,  supplemental 
skeleton,  and  a  system  of  canals.  There  are  three 
families:  Spirillinina,  Rotalina,  and  Tinoporina. 
Widely  distributedin  space;  range  in  time  from  the 
Carboniferous  onward. 

ro-tal-I-form,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  rotali(a),  and  Lat. 
/orma=shape.l 

Zool.:  Coiled  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  of 
the  segments  are  visible  on  the  superior  surface, 
those  of  the  last  convolution  only  on  the  inferior 
side,  sometimes  one  face  being  more  convex,  some- 
times the  other.  (Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xix.  847.) 

ro-ta-li'-na,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Latiu  rotal(ia) ;  Latin 
neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.} 

Zool.  <St  Palceont.:  The  typical  family  of  Rotalidea 
(q.  v.),  with  numerous  genera.  Test  spiral,  rotali- 
form, rarely  evolute,  very  rarely  irregular  or  acer- 
vuline. From  the  Carboniferous  onward. 

ro -ta-llne,  a.  &s.    [ROTALINA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
family  Rotalina.    (Nicholson.) 

B.  As  subst.:  Any  individual  of  the  family  Rota- 
lina (q.  V.). 

"One  of  the  earliest  representatives  of  the  Rotaltnes." 
—Nicholson:  Palacont.,  i.  116. 

ro  ta-ry\  a.  [As  if  from  a  Latin  rotarius,  from 
rota  =  a  wheel;  cognate  with  Gael,  or  Irish  roth; 
Welsh  rhod;  Ger.  rad~&  wheel.]  Having  a  motion 
on  its  axis,  as  a  wheel ;  pertaining  to  rotation ; 
rotatory. 

rotary-battery,  8. 

Metall.:  A  stamping  battery  for  crushing  ores. 
The  stamps  are  arranged  circularly  around  a  verti- 
cal shaft,  which  carries  around  an  inclined  plane 
that  rises  and  lets  fall  each  stamp  in  succession. 

rotary-blower,  s.  A  form  of  blower  in  which 
the  blast  of  air  is  obtained  by  the  rotation  of  a  pis- 
ton or  pistons,  or  of  a  fan. 

rotary- cutter,  s. 

1.  Metall.:  A  toothed  disc  on  a  mandrel,  between 
the  centers  of  a  lathe.    Used  in  cutting  gears,  mill- 
ing, &c. 

2.  Wood:  A  cutting  head  in  a  planing-machine. 

rotary -engine,  s.  A  form  of  steam-engine  in 
which  the  piston  rotates  in  the  cylinder  or  the 
cylinder  upon  the  piston.  The  varieties  are  numer- 
ous, but,  in  practice,  rotary  engines  are  not  found 
to  be  anymore  economical  than  the  reciprocating 
engine  with  crank  attached. 

rotary-fan,  s. 

Pneum.:  A  blowing-machine  with  rotary  vanes. 

rotary-puddler,  s. 

Metall. :  An  apparatus  in  which  iron  is  puddled 
by  rotary  mechanism  instead  of  by  hand  labor. 

rotary-pump,  8.  A  pump  whose  motion  is  cir- 
cular. There  are  various  kinds ;  in  some  the  cylin- 
der revolves  or  rotates,  as  the  case  may  be,  moving 
in  a  circular  path  or  rotating  on  its  own  proper 
axis.  The  more  common-form  of  rotary  pump  is 
that  in  which  the  piston  or  pistons  rotate  on  an 
axis.  [Pu.MP,  g.J 

rotary- valve,  s.  A  valve  which  acts  by  a  par- 
tial rotation,  such  as  the  four-way  cock  or  the 
faucets  used  in  the  Worcester,  Savary,  and  early 
Newcomen  steam-engines. 

ro'  ta-scope,  8.  [Lat.  rota  — a  wheel,  and  Greek 
skopeo—to  see,  to  observe.]  An  instrument,  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  gyroscope,  invented  by  Prof. 
W.  R.  Johnston  of  Philadelphia  about  1832.  [GYRO- 
SCOPE.] 

fro  tat -a-We,  «.  [Eng.  rotat(e);  -able.]  Capa- 
ble or  admitting  of  rotation. 

"The  rotatable  lever  socket  has  a  collar."— Knight: 
Diet.  Mechanics,  s.  v.  Ratchet-jack. 

ro  -tate,  a.  [Lat.  rotatus,  pa.  par.  of  ro/o=to 
turn  round,  from  ro*a=a  wheel.] 

Bot.:  Wheel-shaped.  Used  of  a  calyx,  a  corolla, 
&c.,  of  which  the  tube  is  very  short,  and>  the  seg- 
ments spreading,  as  the  corolla  of  Veronica  or  of 
Galium. 

rotate-plane,  rotato-plane,  a. 
Bot. :  Wheel-shaped  and  flat  without  a  tube ;  as, 
a  rotate-plane  corolla.    (Lee.) 


ro-tate  ,  i:  i.  &  t.    [ROTATE,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  turn  or  move  round  a  center,  to  revolve. 

2.  To  do  anything,  as  to  discharge  a  function  or 
office,  in  rotation ;  to  leave  office  and  be  succeeded 
by  another. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  turn  round  or  revolve,  as 
a  wheel. 

r6  ta  tion,  s.  [Lat.  rotatio,  from  rotatus,  pa. 
par.  of  ro(o=to  turn  round  like  a  wheel;  Fr.  rota- 
tion; Sp.  rotation;  I  tal.  rotazione .]  [ROTATE,  a.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  turning,  rotating,  or  moving  round 
as  a  wheel  does,  the  state  of  being  so  turned. 

2.  A  return  of  events,  calls  to  duties,  &c.,  in  a 
series,  according  to  a  rota  or  in  a  similar  way,  as 
the  retirement  of  a  certain  number  of  a  directorate 
from  office  at  fixed  intervals. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric.:  [1(4).] 

2.  Aitroa. :  The  turning  of  a  planet  round  on  its 
imaginary  axis,  like  that  of  a  wheel  on  its  axle.  In 
the  infancy  of  astronomy  it  was  assumed  that  the 
earth  was   at   rest,  and   that  the  sun   and   stars 
moved  round  it  from  east  to  west.    After  note  had 
been  taken  of  the  fact  that  when  a  boat  is  gently 
•gliding  along  a  canal  or  tranquil  lake,  the  sensa- 
tion to  one  on  board  is  as  if  the  boat  were  station- 
ary, and  objects  on  the  bank  moved  past  in  the 
opposite   direction,  a  second   hypothesis   became 
worth  consideration,  viz.,  that  the  apparently  sta- 
tionary earth  might  be  like  the  moving  boat,  and 
the  heavens  resemble  the  really  stationary  banks. 
It  gathered  strength  when  it  was  considered  that 
the  earth  was  not  a  sphere  but  an  oblate  spheroid, 
as  if  rapid  whirling    had  bulged    it   out    at   the 
equator,  that  Jupiter  was  yet  more  flattened  at  the 
poles  than  the  earth,  and  that  the  direction  of  the 
trade-winds,  cyclones,  &c.,  seemed   the   result  of 
rotation.    In  1851  Foucault  completed  the   proof 
by  making  visible  to    the   eye  that  a    pendulum 
with  a  very  long  string  alters  its  direction  in  a  way 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  except  by  rotation. 
[GYROSCOPE.]     The  rotation  of  the  earth  is  per- 
formed with  a  uniform  motion  from  west  to  east, 
and  occupies    the  interval   in    time  which  would 
elapse  between  the  departure  of  a  star  from  a  cer- 
tain point  in  the  sky  and  its  return  to  the  same- 
point   again.    The   only  motions  which   interfere 
with  its  regularity  are  the  Precession  of  the  Equi- 
noxes and  Nutation  (q.  v.).    The  time  taken  for  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  measures  the  length  of  its  day 
(q.v.).    So  with  the  other  planets.     The  sun  also 
rotates  as  is  shown  by  the  movement  of  spots  across 
its  disc.    [SuN.]    The  earth's  rotation  slightly  in- 
creases the  force  of  gravity  in  moving  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles.    Sir  Wm.  Thomson,  reasoning 
from  some  small  anomalies  in  the  moon's  motion, 
inferred  that  ten  millions  of  years  ago  the  earth 
rotated  one-seventh  faster  than  it  does  now,  and 
that  the  centrifugal  force  then  was  to  that  now  as 
64  to  49. 

3.  Bot. :  A  rotary  movement  of  a  layer  of  proto- 
plasm, investing  the  whole  internal  surface  of  a 
cell,  as  well  seen  in  Chara,  Ac.    It  was  first  investi- 
gated by  Corti  in  1774.    Called  more  fully  Intercel- 
lular rotation. 

4.  Physiology: 

(1)  The  movement  of  a  bone  round  its  axis,  with- 
out any  great  change  of  situation.    (Quain.) 

(2)  The  moving  of  the  yolk  in  an  ovum  at  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  development  on  its  axis  in  the  sur- 
rounding fluid.  This  was  first  observed  by  Leuwen- 
hoeck  in  1695.    (Owen.) 

IT  (1)  Angular  velocity  of  rotation:  [AxocLAit- 
VELOCITY.] 

(2)  Axis  of  rotation :  [Axis.] 

(3)  Center  of  spontaneous  rotation:    [CENTER,*! 
(35).] 

(4)  Rotation  of  crops : 

Agric.:  The  cultivation  of  a  different  kind  of 
crop  each  year,  for  a  certain  period,  to  prevent  tho 
exhaustion  of  the  soil.  If  a  plant  requiring  specially 
alkaline  nutriment  be  planted  year  after  year  in  the 
same  field  or  bed,  it,  will  ultimately  exhaust  oil  tho 
alkalies  inthosoilandthenlanguish.  But  if  aplant 
be  substituted  in  large  measure  requiring  siliceous 
elements  for  its  growth,  it  can  flourish  where  its 
alkaline  predecessor  is  starved.  Meanwhile  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  is  continually  reducing 
to  a  soluble  condition  small  quantities  of  soil,  thus 
restoring  the  lost  alkalies.  Manure  will  replace  lost 
elements  more  quickly.  The  period  of  rotation  is 
often  made  four  years.  [FotiBCOURSE.]  By  the  ne- 5 
gleet  of  rotation  soils  in  parts  of  Sicily,  Asia  Minor, 
Campania,  and  Spain,  which  were  once  highly  pro-  • 
ductive,  are  now  barren. 

r6-ta  -tlon-al,  a.  [Eng.  rotation;  -a/.]  Pertain- 
ing to  rotation. 

"  The  rotational  moment  of  momentum."— Ball:  Story  i 
of  the  Heavens,  p.  634. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hgr,    tnSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB.    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      p.u  =  Itw. 
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rotundifolious 


ro  -ta-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  rotatif.'}  Turning,  as  a  wheel ; 
rotary. 

ro  ta-t6-,  pref.  [Lat.  rotofus=whirled  around.] 
(Seeetym.) 

rotato-plane,  s.    [ROTATE-PLANE.] 

r6-tar-t6r,  s.  [Latin,  from  rotatus,  pa.  par.  of 
ro/o=to  rotate  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  That  which  moves  in,  or  gives  a 
circular  motion. 

2.  Anat. :    A  muscle  imparting  rotatory  motion. 
Eleven  pairs  of  small  muscles  are  called  rotatores 
spince  or  vertebrarum  (rotators  of  the  spine  or  of 
tne  vertebree). 

"This  articulation  is  strengthened  by  strong  muscles; 
on  the  inside  by  the  triceps  and  the  four  little  rottttoiW. 
—  Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  viii. 

tro-ta-tbr  -1-a,  s.  pi.    [ROTATOR.] 

ZoQL :  The  Rotifera.    (Ehrenhcrg.) 

fro-ta-tbr  -I-an,  s.  [ROTATORIA.]  One  of  the 
Rotatoria  (q.  v.). 

"The  tiny  creature,  as  it  develops,  shows  itself  a  rota- 
torian."—Scribner'8  Magazine,  June,  1877,  p.  154. 

r6'-ta-t5r-y\  a.  &s.    [Eng.  rotat(e);  -ory.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  rotation;  char- 
acterized by  or  exhibiting  rotation  ;  rotary. 

"The  ball  and  socket  joint  allows  a  rotatory  or  sweep- 
ing motion." — Paley;  Natural  Theology,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Going  in  a  circle;  following  in  rotation  or  suc- 
cession ;  as,  rotatory  assemblies. 

*B.  Assubst.:  One  of  the  Rotatoria  (q.v.). 
"  By  it  the  Rotatories  fix  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
body."— Tail  der  Hoeven.-  Zooltxjy  <ed.  Clark),  i.  1%. 

rotatory-engine,  B.   [ROTARY-EXGIXE.] 

rotatory -muscle,  s. 

Anat.:  A  rotator  (q.v.). 

rotatory-polarization,  s.    [POLARIZATION,  fl.] 

rot9h,  s.    [Welsh  provincial  name.] 

Geol. :  Mudstone. 

"That  disjointed  incoherent  state  of  mudstone,  the 
r-ifdi  of  the  natives,  so  useless  to  the  mason  and  the 
miner,  and  so  cold  and  profitless  to  the  agriculturist."— 
Ifurchison:  Silnria,  ch.  v. 

rot9he,  s.    [But.  rotj=a  petrel.] 

Ornith.:  Mergulus  melanoleucos,  the  Little  Auk. 

[AUK,  MERGULTJ9.] 

r8t9h  -et,  «.   [ROCHET.] 

rot9h  ~f,  a.  [Eng.  rotch;  -y.]  Composed  of  or 
resembling  rotch  (q.  v.). 

"What  the  inhabitants  term  rotch  or  rotchy  land." — 
Murchison.-  Silurian  System,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xx. 

r6te  (1),  8.  [O.  Fr.,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  hrota,  rotd; 
M.  H.  German  rotte ;  Low  Lat.  rota,  rotta,  chrotta, 
from  Welsh  crwth;  Eng.  crowd— a  fiddle.] 

Music:  An  old  stringed  musical  instrument;  a 
kind  of  harp,  lute,  guitar,  or  viol, 

"Wei  coude  he  singe  and  plaien  on  a  rote." 

Chaucer;  C.  T.,  237.     (Prol.) 

rote  (2),  *roate,  s.  [O.  French  rote  (Fr.  rr/u?e)  =  a 
road,  a  route  (q.  v.),  whence  O.  Fr.  rotine  (French 
routine) ^routine  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  frequent  repetition  of  words,  phrases,  or 
sounds  without  any  attention  to  their  signification 
or  to  principles  or  rules ;  a  mere  effort  of  memory ; 
repetition  of  words  from  memory  only;  a  parrot- 
like  repetition  of  what  one  has  learned.  (Only  in 
the  phrase  by  rote.) 

"Instead  of  teaching  it  prayers  by  rote  .  .  ,  I  would 
read  to  it."— Miss  Carter:  Letters,  iii.  126. 

*2.  A  part  mechanically  committed  to  memory. 
(Surift.) 

*3.  A  regular  row  or  rank.    (Prov.  Eng.) 

*rote  (3),  s,     [A.  S.  hrutan;  Icel.  raula.]    The 
roaring  of  tho  sea,  as  it  breaks  upon  a  shore. 
*rote  (1),  *roate,  v.  t.    [ROTE  (2),  *.] 

1.  To  learn  by  heart  or  rote. 

"Speak  to  the  people 
Words  rated  in  your  tongue.1' 

Shakeap.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  repeat  from  memory. 

"If  by  chance  a  tune  you  rote."— Drayton. 

*rote  (2).  v.  i.  [Lat.  roto=to  rotate  (q.  v.).]  To 
go  out  by  rotation. 

"  A  third  part  of  the  senate,  or  parliament,  should  rote 
out  by  ballot  every  year."— Zachary  Grey.-  Xote  on  Hudi- 
oros.  ii.  3,  1,108. 

ro-tel-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat.  rota 
=  a  wheel.] 

Zoftl,:  A  genus  of  Turbinidre  (q.  v.),  with  fifteen 
species  from  India,  the  Philippines,  China,  and 
New  Zealand.  Shell  lenticularj  polished;  spire 
depressed ;  base  callous;  uncini  numerous,  sub- 
equal.  ( Woodward.)  Tate  includes  under  Rotella 
the  four  sub-genera:  Isanda,  Chrysostoma,  Micro- 
thyca,  and  Umbonella. 


rotheln  (as  ret  -eln),  *.    [Ger.]    [MEASLES.] 
roth  -Sr,  a.  &  s.    [A.  S.  hryther~a  bovine  beast.] 

A.  -4s  adj.;  Bovine. 

B.  Assub&t.:  An  ox. 

"It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  rother's  side." 

Sltukesp.:  Timon  nf  Athens,  iv.  8. 

rother-beasts,  *.  pi.    Horned  boasts. 

"The  cruel  boareto  fall 

Upon  the  herds  of  rother-beasts  had  now  no  lust  at  all." 
Golding:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses. 

rother-soil,  sub&t.  The  dung  of  horned  beasts. 
(Pror.  Eng.) 

r5th'-3r,  s.    [RUDDER.] 

rother-nail,  s. 

P  Shipbuild. :  A  nail  with  a  very  full  head,  used  for 
fastening  the  rudder-irons  of  ships.    (Bailey.) 

r6th-lie  -gen-de  (thast),  r6th-todt-lie  -gen- 
de  (th,  dt  as  t).  s.  [Ger.  =  Red  Layer,  Red  Dead- 
layer,  so  called  by  the  German  miners,  because 
their  ores  disappear  in  the  red  rocks  below  the 
Kupferschiefer.] 

Geol.:  A  series  of  strata  of  Lower  Permian  ago, 
constituting  with  the  Zechstein  the  Dyas  of  Conti- 
nental geologists.  It  occurs  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Hartz,  and  is  divided  into  an  Upper,  Middle, 
and  Lower  series.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Brit- 
ish Permian  Red  Sandstone. 

r5th  -6ff-ite,  s.  [After  Horr  Rothoff;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).} 

Min.:  A  yellowish-  to  liver-brown  variety  of  gar- 
net, found  at  Lougban,  Sweden.  Dana  places  it 
witn  his  andradite  (q.  v.)  division  of  the  garnets,  as 
a  manganesian  lime-iron  garnet. 

r5  -tl-f  Sr,  s.    [Lat.  rota—&  wheel,  and  /ero=to 
bear.] 
.   Zo&togy: 

1.  Wheel-animalcule ;  a  genus  of  the  family  Philo- 
dinidae.     Free-swimming   forms,   which  can   also 
creep  like  leeches.  They  have  two  wheel-like  rotary 
organs,  and  the  body  is  somewhat  spindle-shaped 
and  very  contractile.    Rotifer  vulgaris  is  the  com- 
mon Wheel-animalcule,  first  observed  by  Leuwen- 
hoeck  in  1702.    It  has  a  white  body,  A  to  A  inch  long, 
gradually  narrowed  to  the  foot.    The  anterior  part 
has  a  proboscis,  ciliated  at  the  end,  and  the  two 
eyes  are  placed  there.    There  are  two  wheels  at  the 
sides  of  the  front  part  of  the  body. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  Rotifera  (q.  v.), 

"  In  most  of  the  free  Rotifers  the  trochal  disk  is  large." 
—Huxley:  Anat.  Invert.  Animals,  p.  197. 

r5-tlf  -e"r-a,  s.pl.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat.  rotifer, 
a.  =  wheel-bearing.] 

ZoOl. :  Wheel-animalcules;  a  group  of  Motazoa, 
which  have  been  variously  classified.  Ehrenberg 
arranged  them  according  to  the  peculiarities  of 
their  trochal  discs,  and  Dujardin  according  to  their 
methods  of  locomotion.  They  are  now  often  made 
a  class  of  Vermes,  with  four  families.  Philodinidfe, 
Brachionidae,  Hydatinose,  and  Floscularidee.  They 
are  microscopic  animals,  contractile,  crowned  with 
vibratile  cilia  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  body, 
which,  by  their  motion,  often  resemble  a  wheel  re- 
volving rapidly.  Intestine  distinct,  terminated  at 
one  extremity  by  a  mouth,  at  the  other  by  an  anus; 
generation  oviparous,  sometimes  viviparous.  [SUM- 
MER-EGGS.! Trie  nervous  system  is  represented  by  a 
relatively  large  single  ganglion,  with  one  or  two 
eye-spots,  on  one  side  of  the  body,  near  the  mouth, 
and  there  are  organs  which  appear  to  be  sensory. 
They  are  free  or  adherent,  but  never  absolutely 
fixed  animals. 

"The  En  t  if  era  as  low  Metazoa  with  nascent  segmenta- 
tion, naturally  present  resemblances  to  all  those  groups 
which  in  their  simpler  forms  converge  toward  the  lower 
Metazoa." — Huxley:  Anat.  Invert.  Animals,  p.  193. 

ro  -tl-form,  a.  [Lat.  rota=a  wheel,  and/orma  = 
a  form.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Shaped  like  a  wheel. 

2.  Bot. ;  The  same  as  ROTATE,  a.  (q.  v.). 
ro-ton  -do,  a.   [Ital.] 

Music:  Round,  full. 

r5t -ta,  s.    [Low  Lat.]    [ROTE  (!),«.] 

Music :  A  rote. 

rStt-boel-le-se,  rott-bal  -le-se,  s.  pi.  [Modern 
Lat.  rottboell(ia) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -cce.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Graminacero  (q.  v.). 

rfitt-boel  -11-a,  rott-bo3l  -11-a,  s,  [Named  after 
C.  F.  RottbOll,  Prof,  of  Botany  at  Copenhagen, 
author  of  a  work  on  grasses,&c.  He  died  in  1797.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Rottboelleae. 

r5t  -tSd,  *rot-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Ror,  v.] 

r6t  -ten,  *rot-en,  *rot-un,  a.  [Icel.  rotinn;  Sw. 
rutten;  Dan.  raaden.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Putrid,  decayed ;  decayed  by  the  process  of 
decomposition ;  putrefied. 

"That  ilke  fruit  [medlar]  is  even  longer  the  wers, 
Til  it  be  rot  en  in  mullak,  or  in  ntre." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,870. 


*2.  Fetid,  ill-smelling,  stinking. 

"  Reek  of  the  rutten  Jews."—  Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 
3.  Unsafe  or  untrustworthy  through  age  crdecay ; 
as,  a  rotten  plank. 
II.  Fiyitnitirt'ly: 

1.  Unsound,  corrupt,  deceitful,  treacherous. 

"A.rotten  case  abides  no  handling." 

Shakesp.;  Henry  1 1'.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 

2.  Untrustworthy ;  not  to  be  trusted. 

3.  Defective    through    wear   or   exposure;     not 
soun(J. 

"  Breaking  his  oath  and  resolution,  like 
A  twist  of  rotten  silk." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanits,  v.  L 

4.  Yielding  beneath  the  feet ;  not  sound  or  hard. 
"  They  were  left  moiled  with  dirt  and  mire,  by  reason 

of  the  deepness  of  the   rotten  w&y."—Knolles:  History  of 
the  Turks. 

rotten-boroughs,  s.  pi.  A  name  given  to  certain 
boroughs  in  England  which,  previous  to  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  retained  the  privilege 
of  returning  members  to  Parliament,  although  the 
constituency  consisted  of  a  mere  handful  of  electors. 
In  one  case  (Old  Sarum)  the  borough  did  not  con- 
tain a  single  inhabitant. 

rotten-stone,  s.    [TRIPOLI.] 

rot  -ten,  subst.  [Fr.  raton.]  [RAT,  «.]  A  rat. 
(Scotch.) 

rot'-ten-ly\  a,  &,  adv.    [Eng.  rotten,  a. ;  -ly."] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Rotten,  crumbly. 

"A  rottenly  mould."— Tusser;  Husbandrie,  p.  11, 

B.  -4s  adv. :  In  a  rotten  manner. 

r8t  -ten -ness,  *rot-ten-nesse,  s.  [Eng,  rotten, 
adj.;  -liens.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rotten; 
putrefaction,  unsouudness. 

"The  machinery  which  he  had  found  was  all  rust  and 
rottenness."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

r6t-tle'r  -a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Rottlor,  an  emi- 
nent Dutch  missionary  and  naturalist.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacese.  Rottlera  tinc- 
toria  is  a  tree  very  common  in  India,  and  occurring 
also  iii  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Australia,  and 
Arabia.  The  three-lobed  fruit  is  covered  with  a 
red  mealy  powder,  called  in  India  Kamala  (Q.V.). 
As  people  in  India  occasionally  paint  their  races 
with  the  rod  powder,  the  tree  itself  is  sometimes 
called  the  Monkey's  face  tree.  It  is  used  in  the 
northwest  provinces  of  India  for  tanning  leather. 
It  yields  a  clear  limpid  oil,  useful  as  a  cathartic. 

rot  -tier-In,  subst.  [Mod.  Latin  rottler(a) ;  -in 
(Chem.).] 

Chem.:  OuHjoOs.  A  yellow  crystalline  substance 
extracted  from  the  coloring  matter  of  Rottlera  tinc- 
toria  by  ether.  It  forms  silky  crystals,  insoluble  in 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  melts  when  heated, 
and  then  decomposes.  Alkalies  dissolve  it  with  a 
deep-red  color. 

rot'-t6-16.  subst.  [Sp.J  A  weight  used  in  various 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  Aleppo  the  ordinary 
rottolo  is  nearly  5  Ibs.,  that  for  weighing  silk  vary- 
ing from  1*  to  1J  Ibs.  In  Malta  the  rottolo  is  1  Ib. 
12  oz.  avoirdupois. 

rot  -u-la,  s.    [Lat.  dimin.  from  rofa=a  wheel.] 

Anat.:  Thekueo-pan;  the  patella. 

rot'-u-lar,  a.    [ROTULA.] 

Anat.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  rotula  or 
knee-cap. 

"The  rotula r  groove  is  narrow  and  elevated." — Trans. 
Amer.  Philosoph.  Society,  1873,  p.  199. 

r6-tund',n.  &  s.  [Latin  rotundus~ round,  from 
rota=a.  wheel;  Fr.  rotonde;  Sp.  retondo,  redondo; 
Ital.  retondo,  ritondo.\  [ ROUND,  a.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Round,  circular,  spherical. 

*2.  Complete,  entire.    (Cf.  /for.,  Sat.  ii.  86.) 

II.  Bot.:  [ROUNDISH.] 

*B.  Assubst.:  A  rotunda  (q.  v.). 
"They  are  going  to  build  a  rotund."—  Shenstone:  Let- 
ters, No.  47. 

rS-tfin  -da,  s.  [Ital.  rotonda;  Sp.  rotunda;  Fr. 
rotonde.] 

Arch.:  A  circular  building  or  apartment  covered 
by  a  dome,  as  the  Pantheon  at  Romp,  the  largo  cen- 
tral apartment  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  or 
that  at  Richmond,  Va.,  *fec. 

"I  went  to  see  the  Rotunda  at  Rome." — Addtson:  On 
Italy. 

ro-tun -date,  a.  [Eng.rotund;  -ate.] 

Ord.  Lanff.  &  Bot. :  Rounded  oft5.  (Used  as  a  rule 

of  parts  normally  more  or  less  angular.) 
r6-tfin-dl-f  6  -11-ofis,  a.  [Lat.  ro/wudus=round, 

and/ottunt=a  loaf.]    Having  round  leaves. 


boll,     bo"^;     po"ut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     c.hin,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =  £ 
-cian,      -tfan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -We,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


rotundity 

rd-tund'-I-ty5,  s.  [French  rotondite.  from  Latin 
rotunditatem,  accus.  of  rotunititas,  from  rotun:l»s 
=  round;  Sp.  rotundidad ;  Ital.  rotondita,  riion- 
ditaj 

1.  Rotundness,  roundness;  spherical  form,  circu- 
larity. 

"Strike  flat  the  thick  rottmtlty  of  the  world! " 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  2. 

*2.  Roundness,  completeness,  entirety. 

rotund  -ness,  s.  ^English  rotund ;  -ne ««.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rotund ;  rotundity. 

rd-tiin    do,  s.    [Ital.ro/ondo.]   A  rotunda  (q.v.). 

ro  tun-do-,  pref.    [ROTUND.]    Roundly. 

rotundo-ovate,  a. 

Bot. :  Roundly  egg-shaped.    (Loudon.) 

ro-td  -rl-er  (er  as  $),  *ro-tur-er, s.  [Fr.,  from 
roture=a  piece  of  ground  broken  up,  from  Latin 
ruptura—a  rupture  (q.  v.).]  A  person  of  mean 
birth  ;  a  plebeian  or  commoner,  as  distinguished 
from  a  noble  or  person  of  good  birth. 

"A  vineyard-man,  and  a  roturer." — Hovtell:  Parly  of 
Beasts,  p.  18. 

rod  -ble,  rfl  -ble,  ru-bel,  s.  [Russ.  rubl.']  The 
Russian  unit  of  monetary  value.  It  is  divided  into 
100  copecks.  Its  value  is  Dest  derived  from  the  gold 
imperial,  or  10-ruble  piece,  which  weighs  13*088 
grammes,  and  is  '916  fine ;  giving  for  the  ruble  T3088 
grammes,  worth  about  80H  cents. 

rqucne,  s.  [RucHE.1  A  goffered  quilling  or  frill 
of  silk,  net,  lace,  &c.,  for  trimming  ladies'  dresses. 

rod-cod',  subst.  [Braz.  urucu,  the  native  name.] 
[ANNOTTO.J 

rbu-6,  «.  [Fr.,  lit«rally= wheeled,  broken  on 
the  wheel;  prop.  pa.  par.  of  rouer=to  break  on  the 
wheel,  from  Lat.  ro(a=a  wheel.  The  origin  of  the 
word  is  attributed  to  the  libertine  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  ruled  over  France  during  the  interval  between 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  accession  of  Louis 
XV.  He  boasted  that  his  satellites  were  of  such  a 
character  that  they,  one  and  all,  deserved  to  be 
broken  on  the  wheel.  He  therefore  called  them 
roues.  They,  for  their  part,  alleged  that  the  word 
expressed  their  devotedness  to  their  chief,  which 
was  so  great  that  they  would  consent  to  be  broken 
on  the  wheel  for  his  sake.  (Trench:  Study  of 
Words,  pp.  122-123.)]  A  person  of  dissipated  or  profli- 
gate habits,  but  not  so  abandoned  in  manners  and 
character  as  to  be  excluded  from  society ;  a  rake. 

rou-en,  s.    [ROWEN.] 

rod'-St  (t  silent),  s.  [Fr.]  A  small,  solid  wheel 
formerly  fixed  to  the  pan  of  firelocks  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discharging  them. 

rouge  (g  as  'zh),  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rubeus= 
red.] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Red. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  cosmetic  prepared  from  the  dried 
flowers  of  Carthamus  tinctorius,  and  used  to  impart 
artificial  bloom  to  the  cheeks  or  lips.    It  is  applied 
by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  puff -powder,  or  a 
hare's  foot.     (The  last  method  is  chiefly  used  in 
theatrical    making-up.)    When  rouge   is  properly 
prepared,  it  is  said  that  its  application  does  not 
injure  the  skin.    (Cooley.) 

2.  Chem. :  [FEEEic-oxiDE.] 

rouge-croix,  s.  One  of  the  pursuivants  of  the 
English  heraldic  establishment,  so  called  from  the 
Red  Cross  of  St.  George,  the  patron  saint  of  Eng- 
land. 

rouge-dragon,  s.  One  of  the  pursuivants  of  the 
English  heraldic  establishment,  so  called  after  the 
Red  Dragon,  the  supposed  ensign  of  Cadwaladyr, 
the  last  king  of  the  Britons. 

rouge  et  nolr.s.  [Fr.=red  and  black.]  A  game 
of  cards  played  by  a  '*  banker"  and  an  unlimited 
number  of  persons  at  a  table  marked  with  four 
spots  of  a  diamond  shape,  two  being  colored  red 
and  two  black.  The  player  stakes  his  money  on 
rouge  or  noir  by  placing  it  on  the  red  or  black  spots. 
Also  called  Trente-un  or  Trente  et  quarante. 
[TEENTE-UN.] 

rouge-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Rivina  tinctoria,  one  of  the  Phytolaccacea?, 
with  a  white  flower,  a  native  of  Caraccas,  in  Vene- 
zuela. 

rouge  (g  as  zh),  8.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Football :  In  the  Eton  and  some  other  games,  a 
rouge  is  won  when  the  ball  passes  behind  the  goal- 
line,  but  not  through  the  posts,  and  is  touched  first 
by  one  of  the  side  which  has  forced  it  overflew 
Book  of  Sports,  1885,  p.  59).  In  the  Rugby  Union 
game,  the  term  was  formerly  used  to  describe  a 
touch-down  (q.  v.). 

rouge  (g  as  zh), »-.  i.  &  t.    [ROCGE.  a.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  To  paint  the  cheeks  with  rouge. 
•2.  To  redden,  to  blush. 

B.  Trans.:  To  paint,  as  the  cheeks,  with  rouge. 
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r6u-get  (getaszha),s«(<s?.  [Fr.]  A  disease  in 
swine. 

"  To  investigate  the  disease  known  as  swine  fever,  which 
is  unfortunately  prevalent  in  several  counties  at  the  pr,-.- 
ent  moment,  With  a  view  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the 
alleged  identity  of  that  disease  and  ronget."—lAnnlnn 
Dally  Chronicle. 

r6u-gette'  (g  as  zh),  s.    [Fr.]    A  kind  of  olive. 

rough  (gh  as  f),  *rogh,  *rou,  'row,  *rowe, 
*ru,  *rugh,  *ruh,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  ruh=  rough,  hairy  ; 
rum  =  rough  ;  cogn.  with  But.  ruig  =  hairy,  rough, 
rude;  O.  Dut.  ru;  Dan.  ru;  O.  H.  Ger.  ruh;  M.  H. 
Ger.  ruch;  Low  Ger.  ruug;  Ger.  rauh.j 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Not  smooth  ;  having  prominences  or  inequali- 
ties; not  level;  applied  to  things  solid  or  tangi- 
ble; as— 

(1)  Having    inequalities    on    the    surface;    not 
smooth  ;  harsh  to  the  touch. 

(2)  Not  level  or  smooth  ;  uneven. 

"Rough,  uneven  ways."  —  Shakesp.  :  Richard  11.  ,  ii.  S. 

(3)  Not  polished  or  finished  off  by  art  ;   unfin- 
ished ;  as,  a  rough  diamond. 

(4)  Marked  by  coarseness  ;  coarse,  ragged,  shaggy, 
disordered. 

"His  beard  made  rough  and  rugged." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ill.  2. 

(5)  Violently  agitated;  thrown  into  great  waves; 
as,  a  rough  sea. 

2.  Harsh  to  the  senses  ;  as  — 

(1)  Harsh  to  the  taste;  sharp,  astringent,  sour. 
"Thy  palate  then  did  deign  the  roughest  berry." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  4. 

(2)  Harsh  to  the  ear  ;  grating,  jarring,  discordant. 
(Shakesp.  :  Pericles.  Hi.  2.) 

3.  Not  mild   or   gentle  in   character,  action,  or 
operation:  as— 

(1)  Wild,  boisterous,  untamed  ;  as,  a  rough  colt, 
rough  play. 

(2)  Boisterous,  stormy,  tempestuous. 


rough-rider 


,  ,  . 

_(3)  Harsh  or  rugged  of  temper  or  manners  ;  not 
mud,  gentle,  or  courteous  ;  rude,  unpolished.  (Cow- 
per:  Conversation,  843.) 

(4)  Harsh,  severe,  stern,  cruel,  unfeeling. 
"Stern,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless." 

Sliakap.!  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  i,  4. 

(5)  Not  refined  or  polished  ;  rude,  unpolished. 

"  With  rough  and  all-unable  pen." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.     (Epilogue.) 
(61  Not  gentle  :  not  proceeding  by  easy  operation. 
(7)  Hard,  harsh,  severe,  unkind,  cruel.    (Slang.) 
"And  it  certainly  seems  somewhat  rough  on  the  'test' 
boy."—  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

t4.  Coarse,  stale,  stinking  ;  as,  rough  bread,  rough 
fish. 

5.  Vague  ;  not  exact  or  precise. 

"Besides  our  rough  route-surveys,  depending  on  dead 
reckoning  by  time  and  compass  bearings."  —  London  Athe- 
nceum. 

II.  Bot.:  Clothed  with  hairs,  the  lower  part  of 
which  resembles  a  little  bulb,  and  the  upper  a  short, 
rigid  bristle,  as  the  leaves  of  Borago  officinalis. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rough,  coarse,  or 
unfinished  :  original  state  (with  the)  ;  as,  a  statue 
in  the  rough. 

*2.  Rough  weather. 

"In  calms  you  fish;  in  roughs,  use  songs  and  dances." 
Fletcher:  Piscatory  Eclogues,  vii. 
3.  A  rowdy  ;  a  rude,  coarse  fellow  ;  a  bully. 
If  1.  Rough  and  ready  : 

(1)  Unpolished:  brusque   or    unceremonious    in 
manner,  but  reliable. 

(2)  Not  elaborate. 

"The  method  ia  a  rough  and  ready  one."  —  Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

(3)  Fitting  or  training  in  a  rough  or  rude  manner  ; 
as,  rough  and  ready  education. 

2.  Rough  and  tumble:  Applied  to  a  fight  in  which 
all  rule  is  discarded,  and  kicking,  biting,  &c.,  are 
perfectly  admissible. 

rough-arches,  .-•./>/. 

Arch.  :  Arches  formed  by  bricks  or  stones  roughly 
dressed  to  the  wedge  form. 

rough-backed  caiman,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Alligator  (Caiman,  Gray)  trigonatue,  from 
tropical  America. 

rough-cast,  v.  t. 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  form  in  its  first  rudiments  ;  to  form  or  com- 
pose roughly. 

2.  To  mold  without  nicety  or  elegance  ;  to  form 
with  asperities  and  inequalities. 

"  Nor  bodily,  nor  ghostly  negro  could 
Rough-cast  thy  figure  in  a  sadder  mold." 

Cleveland.    (Toad.) 


e  piece  see 
cast  of  what  I  design  to  do,  than  a  complete  work."—  > 


II.  Plaster.  :  To  cover  with  a  coarse  sort  of  plas- 
ter, composed  of  lime  and  gravel. 
rough-cast,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  form  of  a  thing  in  its  first 
rudiments  ;  the  rough  model  or  outline  of  anything. 

The  whole  piece  seems  rather  a  loose  model  and  r 
t  of  wh 
K.  Diaby. 

2.  Plaster.  :  A  mode  of  finishing  outsido  work  by 
dashing  over  the  second  coat  of  plastering  while- 
q_uite  wet  a  layer  of  washed  fine  gravel  mingled  with 
lime  and  water. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Formed  roughly,  without  revision  or 
polish;  rough. 

rough-caster,  s.    One  who  rough-casts. 

rough-chervil,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Authriscus  (q.v.).    (Loudon.) 

*rough-Clad,  adjective.  Having  rough  or  coarse- 
clothes. 

rough-coat,  s. 

Plaster:  The  first  coat  on  laths.  On  brick  it  is- 
termed  laying  or  pricking  up  ;  on  masonry,  render- 
ing or  roughing. 

rough-customer,  s.  A  troublesome  and  some- 
what dangerous  person  to  deal  with. 

rough-dab,  «. 

Ichthy.:  Hippoglossoides  limandoides,  allied  to- 
the  Halibut  (q.  v.),  but  much  smaller,  the  largest 
specimen  known  being  only  fifteen  inches  long. 

rough-diamond,  s.  A  diamond  in  the  rough;. 
hence,  fig.,  a  person  of  genuine  worth,  but  un- 
polished in  manners. 

rough-draft,  rough-draught,  s.  A  rough  or 
rude  sketch. 

"  My  elder  brothers  came, 
Rough-draughts  of  nature,  ill  design'd  and  lame.' 

Vrydfit.     (Todd.) 

rough-draw,  v.  t.    To  draw  or  delineate  coarsely 
or  roughly  ;  to  trace  rudely  for  first  purposes. 
"  His  victories  we  scarce  could  keep  in  view, 
Or  polish  'em  so  fast  aa  he  rough-drew." 

Dryden.    (Todd.) 

rough-dry,  v.  t.  To  dry,  without  smoothing  or 
ironing. 

rough-file,  s.  A  file  with  heavy,  deep  cuts.  The 
angle  of  the  chisel  in  cutting  is  about  12"  from  the 
perpendicular. 

rough-footed,  a.  Feather-footed;  as,  a  rout/h- 
footed  dove. 

rough-grained,  a.  Rough  in  the  grain  ;  hence, 
fig.,  of  somewhat  coarse  or  unpolished  manners; 
brusque  or  rude  in  manner. 

rough-head,  s. 

Ichtht/.:  The  Red-fin  (q.v.). 

rough-hew,  v.  t. 

1.  To  hew  roughly,  without  giving  any  finish. 

2.  To  give  the  first  form  or  outline  to. 

"  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will." 

Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  V.  i 

rough-hewn,  a. 

1.  Hewn  roughly,  without  smoothing  or  finish. 

*2.  Rough-grained,  rude  ;  of  rough  or  coarse  man- 
ners. 

"A  rough-hevn  seaman,  being  brought  before  a  justice* 
for  some  misdemeanor,  was  by  him  ordered  away  tc 
prison."  —  Bacon:  Apophthegms. 

3.  Not  nicely  or  neatly  finished  ;  rough,  coarse. 
rough-hound,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  Scyllium  canicula.  Called  also  the  Les- 
ser Spotted  Dog.  Its  flesh  is  made  into  soup,  and 
it  is  eaten  by  the  Mediterranean  fishermen. 

rough-leg,  s.  A  name  given  to  one  of  the  several 
species  of  hawks  of  the  genus  Archibuteo;  called 
also  rough-legged  hawk. 

rough-legged,  adj.  Having  legs  covered  with 
feathers. 

rough-necked  Jacare,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Jacare  hirticollis,  from  Demarara. 

rough-parsnip,  .--. 

Bot  .  :  Pastinaca  opopanax,  called  also  Opopanax 
chironum.  [OpopANAX.] 

rough-plum,  s. 

Botany  :  Parinarium  excelsum.  (Sierra  Leone.) 
Called  also  Gray,  and  Rough-skinned  Plum. 

rough-rider,  «. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  horse-breaker. 

"Mitchell,  the  rough-rider,  comes  sailing  down  upon 
the  scene  with  a  four-yenr-old."  —  Field,  Feb.  20,  1886. 


lite,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     Witt,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p8t, 
or.     w8re,     wolf,     work,     wh6,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw 


rough-scuff 
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round 


2.  Eiif/.  Mil.:  \  non-commissioned  officer  in  the, 
British  cavalry,  selected  for  drill  in  the  riding- 
school,  and  for  breaking  in  horses  for  military  pur- 
poses. They  aro  selected  from  cavalry  regiments, 
and  trained  at  the  riding  establishment  at  Canter- 
bury. 

rough-scuff,  s. 

I.  A  rough. coarse  fellow;  a  rough. 

L'.  The  riff-raff;  the  lowest  class  of  the  people; 
the  rabble. 

rough-setter,  xubst,  A  mason  who  builds  rough 
walling,  as  distinguished  from  one  who  hews  also. 

rough-shod,  <«//.  Shod  with  shoes  armed  with 
points;  as,  urtnujk-shod  horse. 

TT  To  ride  rouqh-shod :  To  pursue  a  violent,  stub- 
horn,  and  selfish  course,  regardless  of  consequences, 
or  of  the  feelings  of  others. 

rough-skinned  plum,  s.    [ROUGH-PLCM.] 
rough-spun,  a.    Rough,  unpolished,  blunt, 
rough-string,  s.    A  carriage-piece  (q.  v.). 
rough-stucco,  s. 

Build.:  Stucco  floated  and  brushed  in  a  small 
degree  with  water, 
rough-tail  snakes,  s.pl. 
Zo6l. :  The  family  Uropeltidas  (q.  v.). 
rough-tree,  •-. 
Nautical: 

1.  A  rough  or  unfinished  spar  or  mast. 

2.  The  portion  of  a  mast  above  the  deck. 
Rough-tree  rail: 

Shipbuild. :  A  timber  forming  the  top  of  the  bul- 
wark. It  rests  upon  the  top-timbers,  and  caps  the 
external  and  internal  planking. 

rough-wing,  a. 

Entom.:  A  European  moth,  Phtheochroa  rugo- 
sana,  one  of  the  Lozoperidee. 

rough-winged  swallows,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  sub-family  Psalidoprocninte  (q.  v.). 

'rough-work  (past  tense  and  par.  pa.  rough- 
wrought),  v.t.  To  work  coarsely  over,  without  re- 
gard to  nicety,  delicacy,  or  finish. 

"Continue  till  you  have  rough-wrought  all  your  work 
from  end  to  end." — Moxon:  Mechanical  Exercises. 

rough-wrought,  a.  Worked  coarsely  or  roughly ; 
Dot  finished  off. 

rough  (gh  as  f),  v.  t.    [ROUGH,  a.] 

1.  To  make  rough,  to  roughen ;  as,   to  rough  a 
horse's  shoes.    Usually  done  by  inserting  nails  or 
studs  therein  to  prevent  the  animal  slipping   in 
frosty  weather. 

2.  To  protecta  horse  against  slipping,  by  furnish- 
ing with  roughed  shoes. 

"If  you  do  have  them  roughed,  the  frost  may  break  up 
the  very  first  day."—  Sidney:  Book  of  the  Horse  (ed.  2d), 
p.  680. 

3.  To  give  a  rough  appearance  to. 

4.  To  execute  or  shape  out  roughlyi;  to   rough- 
hew;  to  rough-work.    ( Followed  by  out.) 

"I  had  the  first  four  acts  roughed  out  and  quite  fit  for 
reading." — London  Daily  A'ews. 

5.  To  break  in,  as  a  horse,  especially  for  military 
purposes. 

II  To  rough  it :  To  put  up  with  hardships ;  to  live 
without  proper  accommodation  ;  as,  to  rough  it  in 
camp. 

rough    en  (gh  as  f),  v.  t.&  i.    [Eng.  rough;  -en.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  rough. 

"And  now,  though  strained  and  roughened,  still 
Rung  wildly  sweet  to  dale  and  hill." 

Scott:   Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  21. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  grow  or  become  rough, 
rough  er,  s.    [ROWER  (2).] 

rough -le  (gh  as  f),  «.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob. 
connected  with  rough,  a.]  A  withered  bough ;  a 
sort  of  rude  torch  ;  dried  heath. 

"Laying  the  roughies  to  keep  the  cauJd  wind  frae  you." 
— Sctitt:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  liv. 

rough  -Ing  (gh  as  f),  pr.  par.,  adj.,  &  subst. 
[ROUGH,  ti.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.,  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  makii  g  rough. 

2.  Hat-making:  The  hardening  of  a  felted  hat- 
body  by  pressure,  motion,  heat,  and  moisture. 

roughing-in,  s. 

Plaster. :  The  first  coat  of  three-coat  plastering 
when  executed  on  brick. 

roughlng-mill,  s. 

I.  A  lapidary's  wheel,  used  in  roughing  down  the 
surfaces  of  grins  to  make  facets.  It  is  of  iron, 
mounted  on  a  vertical  axis,  and  its  upper  disc  is 
touched  with  diamond-dust  for  the  harder  gems. 


2.  A  crimling-mill  used  by  lapidurii's,  consisting 
of  a  small  copper  disc,  with  a  face  turned  true  ami 
flat,  in  which  spicules  of  diamond  are  imbedded  by 
hammering. 

roughing-rolls,  s.pl. 

.\Iftiil-irnrking:  The  first  set  of  rolls  in  a  rolling- 
mill,  which  operate  upon  the  bloom  from  the  tilt  or 
siting] ing-hammer  or  the  squeezer,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  reduce  it  to  the  bar  form, 
rough  Ing§  (gh  as  f),  s.  pi.    [ROWEN.] 
rough  -Ish  (gh  as  f ),  a.    [Eng.  rrmgh,  a. ;  -iah.] 
\.  Ord.  Lang.:  Somewhat  rough,  rather  rough. 
"The    .     .     .    shell    is  thick,   hard,   and   rtinyhish." — 
Griiimjrr:  The  Sugar  Cane,  bk.  iv.  v.  227.     (Note.) 

2.  Rot. :  Slightly  covered  with  short,  hardish 
points,  as  the  loaves  of  Thymut  acinos. 

rough  -If  (gh  as  f ),  adv.   [Bug.  rough,  a,;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  rough  manner;  with  inequalities  on.  the 
surface ;  not  smoothly  or  evenly. 

"  Roughly  hewed, 
Kudo  steps  ascending  from  the  dell." 

Scott:  Kokebu,  ii.  16. 

2.  Harshly,  severely,  hardly,  cruelly. 

"  Life  has  pass'd 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last." 

Cotcper:  My  Mother's  Picture. 

3.  Sharply  or  harshly  to  the  taste. 

4.  Harshly  to  the  ear,  discordantly. 

5.  Boisterously,  rudely,  violently,  tempestuously. 

6.  Not  with  exactness  or  precision ;  as,  to  give  a 
number  nmghly. 

rough  -ness,  *rough-nesse,  a.  [Eng.  rough,  a. ; 
-ness.T 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rough,  or  having 
inequalities  on  the  surface;  unevenness  of  surface; 
ruggodness. 

"  While  yet  the  roughness  of  the  stone  remains." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  {. 

2.  Harshness  or  asperity  of  temper;  coarseness 
or  brusquencss  of  manners ;  cruelty. 

"Roughness  is  a  needless  cause  of  discontent;  severity 
breedeth  fear;  but  roughness  breedeth  hate." — Bacon. 

3.  Coarseness  of  dress  or  appearance. 

4.  Violence,  tempestuousness,  boisterousness. 

5.  Want  of  polish  or  finish;  ruggedness. 

"The  speech  ...  is  round  without  roughness." — 
E.  K.,  Sp.  to  Maisler  Harrey. 

6.  Harshness  to  the  taste ;  sharpness,  astringency. 
"  Divers  plants  contain  a  grateful  sharpness,  as  lemons 

or  an   austere  and   inconcocted   roughness,   as  sloes." — 
Jirou'ne. 

1   Harshness  to  the  ear ;  discordancy. 
"Our  syllables   resemble  theirs  in  roughness  and  fre- 
quency of  consonants." — Swift. 

•rought,  pret.  of  v.    [REACH,!'.] 

*rouke,  v.  i.    [RUCK.]    To  lie  close,  to  cower. 

rdu-lade  ,  s.    [Fr.] 

Music:  An  embellishment;  a  flourish;  an  orna- 
mental passage  of  runs. 

rouleau,  as  r6-16'  (pi.  rouleaus  (English),  as 
r6-18s.  ;  rouleaux  (Fr.),  as  r6-16),  subst.  [Fr.] 
A  little  roll ;  a  roll  of  coins  made  up  in  paper. 

rou  iStte  ,  s.  [Fr.=a  little  wheel,  a  castor,  from 
roM(er=toroll.] 

1.  A  game  of  chance  played  at  a  table,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  which  is  a  hole  fitted  with  a  revolving  disc, 
the  circumference  of  which  is  divided  generally 
into  thirty-eight  compartments,  colored  red  and 
black  alternately,  and  numbered  1  to  36,  with  a  zero 
and  double  zero.    The  banker  or  person  in  charge 
sets  the  disc  in  motion,  and  causes  a  ball  to  revolve 
in  the  opposite  direction;    this  ball,  after  a  few 
revolutions,  drops  into  one  of  the  compartments, 
and  determines  the  winning  number  or  color.    The 
players  can  stake  their  money  on  any  number  or 
group  of   numbers,  or  on  any  color.    If  a  player 
stakes  his  money  on  a  single  number  and  is  success- 
ful ho  wins  thirty-six  times  his  stake.    The  amount 
won  varies  in   other  cases  according    to  circum- 
stances. 

2.  An  instrument  used  in  engraving,  mechanical 
drawing,  and  plotting,  for  making  dotted  lines.    It 
has  a  wheel  with  points,  which,  for  use  on  paper,  is 
dipped  into  India-ink)  so  that  the  points  impress  a 
series  of  black  dots  or  marks  as  the   wheel    ro- 
volves. 

R6u  -lin,  s.  [Francois  Desire  Roulin,  a  French 
naturalist  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.] 

Roulin's  tapir,  a. 

Zool. :  Tapirus  villoaua,  the  Hairy  Tapir,  found 
on  the  inner  range  of  the  Cordilleras. 
*roum,  o.  &  s.    [ROOM.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Wide,  spacious,  roomy. 

B.  As  subst. :  Room,  space. 


roum,  subst.  [Asxamrso.]  A  blue  dye  stuff  from 
Assam  obtained  from  a  species  of  Ruellia. 

rou  mansch.s.    [ROMANSCH.] 

•roun,  *rown,  *rowne,  r.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  runiim 
=  to  whisper,  from  run  — a  rune,  a  secret  colloquy,  a 
whisper.]  [RoUND  (2),  t'.,  RCNE.] 

A.  liitntns.:  To  whisper. 

"Afterwarde  when  they  wer  stepped  fro  the  bar.  they 
happed  to  be  heard  rotcne  and  reioyce  to  gether,  that  thei 
had  giueii  good  euidence  for  aquitayle  of  theyr  felow, 
with  whom  them  self  had  ben  at  the  same  robbery." — 
Sir  T.  Uore:  Workes;  p.  988. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  address  or  speak  to  in  a  whisper. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  whisper.    (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,751. > 

*roun,  *roune,  s.  [Rocu,  v.]  A  whisper,  speech, 
song. 

"With  blosmen  and  with  birdes  nmne." 

lirliti.  .tntiq.,  i.  241. 

rounce,  ».  [Cf .  Fr.  ronce=a  bramble ;  ranche  =  a 
round,  a  step,  a  rack.] 

1.  Print.:  A  winch  with  roller  and  strap  by  which 
the  carriage  or  bed  of  a  press  is  run  in  and  out 
under  the  platen. 

2.  Games:  A  game  played  with  dominoes. 

ro"un  -96-val,  *rfin  -cl-val,  a,  &  s.  [From  Ron- 
cesvalles,  a  town  in  Spain,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, where  the  bones  of  the  gigantic  heroes  of 
Charlemagne's  army  were  pretended  to  be  shown.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Large,  strong. 

"Dig  garden 
And  set  as  a  daintie  thy  runcival  pease." 

Tusser:  Husbandry. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  giant ;  hence,  anything  very  large  and  strong. 

2.  A  pea^  now  called  a  marrow-fat,  from  its  size. 
"And  another,  stumbling  at  the  threshold,  tumbled  in 

his  dish  of    rouncevats   before  him." — Brome:  A   Jovial 
Crew,  iv.  2. 

*roun  -910,  8.  [Low.  Lat.  runcinus.]  A  commou 
hackney  horse. 

round,  adj.,  adv.,  s.  &  prep.  [O.  Fr.  round  (Fr. 
rond),  from  Lat.  rotundus,  from  rota=&  wheel; 
Dan.  rond;  Get.,  Dan.  &  Sw.  rund.~]  [ROTUND.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  every  part  of  the  surface  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  center ;  spherical,  globular ;  as,  a 
round  ball. 

2.  Haying  all  parts  of  the  circumference  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  center;  circular. 

"At  the  round  table." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  ii.  1. 

3.  Cylindrical;  as,  The  barrel  of  a  gun  is  round. 

4.  Having  a  curved  form,  especially  that  of  an  arc 
of  a  circle  or  ellipse ;  as,  a  round  arch. 

5.  Smoothly  expanded ;  swelling,  full,  plump,  cor- 
pulent. 

"The  justice,  in  fair  round  belly," 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

6.  Not  broken  or  fractional ;  not  given  as  exactly 
or  precisely  correct ;  as,  to  speak  in  round  numbers. 

7.  Large,  considerable. 

"'Tis  a  good  round  sum." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  8. 

8.  Full,  brisk,  quick,  smart. 

"Our  most  bitter  foes  were  to  be  seen  approaching  at  a 
round  trot." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

9.  Continuous,  full,  and  open  in  sound;  smooth, 
flowing,  harmonious. 

*10.  Consistent  and  complete ;  candid,  fair,  frank. 
"Round  dealing  is  the  honor  of  man's  nature." — Bacon. 
*11.  Open,  plain,  candid. 

"You  found  ready  and  round  answers."  —  C.  Bronte: 
Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xzvii. 

12.  Free  and  plain;  plump. 

"Either  a  round  oath,  or  a  curse,  or  the  corruption  of. 
one."— Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  18. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  On  all  sides.    (Luke  xix.  43.) 

2.  In  a  circular  form  or  manner;  circularly. 

"  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  goes  round." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  r.  2. 

3.  In  circumference ;  as,  a  tree  ton  feet  round. 

4.  Through  a  circle  or  party,  as  of  friends,  &c. 

"A  health  !  let  it  go  round." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  4. 

5.  In  course  of  revolution. 

"The  time  is  come  round." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  C(f-sar,  v.  3. 

6.  From  first  to  last ;  throughout  the  whole  list. 
"  She  named  the  ancient  heroes  round." — Swift. 

7.  Not  in  a  direct  line  or  route ;  by  a  lino  or  course 
longer  than  the  direct  route ;  as,  to  go  round. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon.     -sion  =  shfin;      -tion,      -jion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


round-all 
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C.  As  substantive: 
I.  Ordinary  La 

1.  That  which  is  round,  as  a  circle,  a  sphere,  or  a 
globe.  „ 

"Fairest  mover  on  this  mortal  rtmnii." 

Shakesj'.:   IV^n.s  u>ul  Adonis,  368. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  giving  or  passing  round,  as 
round  a  circle  or  party;  as,  The  joke  made  the 
round  of  the  table. 

:i.  Tin?  aggregate  of  similar  acts  done  successively 
by  each  of  a  number  of  persons,  and  coming  back 
to  where  the  series  began;  thus,  the  playing  of  a 
card  each  by  a  company  at  table  is  a  round. 

"The  second  round  for  the  Tnit  silver  club."—  1'hUl, 
Oct.  8,  1885. 

4.  A  constantly  recurring  series  of  events ;  a 
series  of  events,  &c.,  which  come  back  to  the  point 
of  commencement ;  a  revolution. 

*5.  An  assembled  group. 

"Sometimes  I  am  seen  thrusting  my  head  into  a  round. 
of  politicians."— Addtson.-  Spectator,  No.  1. 

6.  Rotation  in  office ;  established  order  of  succes- 
sion. 

"Such  new  Utopians  would  have  a  round  of  govern- 
ment, as  some  the  like  in  the  church,  in  which  every 
spoak  becomes  uppermost  in  its  turn."— //o/yday. 

7.  A  dance  in  which  the  performers  are  ranged  in 
a  ring  or  circle. 

*8.  A  roundelay,  a  song. 

*9.  A  toast ;  a  health  to  pass  round. 

10.  The  walk  or  circuit  performed  by  a  guard  or 
an  officer  among  the  sentnes;  to  see  all  are  on  the 
alert,  and  that  everything  is  safe  and  in  proper 
order;  hence,  the  officer  or  guard  who  performs  this 
duty. 

"  [He]  day  and  night  keeps  watchful  round." 

Scott:  Bride  ofTriertn*in,  iii.  I. 

11.  The  walk  or  beat  of  a  person  who  habitually 
traverses  the  same   ground,  as,  of  a  postman,  a 
policeman,  milkman,  &c.  (Generally  in  the  plural.) 

12.  That  part  of  a  pugilistic  encounter  lasting 
from    the   beginning    till   a    temporary    pause   is 
called  on  account  of  one  of  the  competitors  being 
knocked  down,  or  thrown  or  falling,  or  between 
one  such  pause  and  another ;  a  bout. 

*13.  A  vessel  tilled  with  liquor,  as  for  drinking  a 
toast. 

"A  gentle  round  fill'd  to  the  brink, , 
To  this  and  t'other  friend  I  drink." 

Suckling. 

*H.  A  kind  of  target  for  archery  shooting. 
"  I  lost  the  challenge  at  shooting  at  rottml*,  and  won  at 
rovers." — Burnet;  Record*,  bk.  ii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Brewing:  A  vessel  in  which  the  fermentation 
of  beer  is  concluded.    The  rounds  receive  the  beer 
from  the  fermenting  tun,  and  discharge  the  yeast  at 
their  bungholes  into  a  discharging-trough. 

2.  Joinery : 

(1)  The  rung  of  a  ladder. 

"  But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round, 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  hit*  back." 

Shakettjt, .-  Julian  C(f8<ir,  ii.  1. 


(2)  A  stretcher  (q.  v.). 

3.  Manage :  A  volt  or  circular  tread. 

4.  Military: 

(1)  A  general  discharge  of  firearms  by  troops,  in 
which  each  man  tires  once. 

(2)  Ammunition  for  firing  once ;  as,  Ten  rounds 
were  served  out  to  each  man. 

5.  Music:  A  composition  in  which  several  voices 
starting  at  stated  distances  of  time  from  eachother, 
sing  each  the  same  music,  the  combination  of  all 
the  parts  producing  correct  harmony.    It  differs 
from  a  canon,  therefore,  in  that  it  can  only  be  sung 
at  the  unison  or  octave.     It  differs  from  a  catch, 
which  IB  like  it  in  construction,  only  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  words.   The  catch  should  be  amusing,  the 
round  may  be  even  sacred.    A  round  may  be  written 
outin  the  form  of  a  canon,  if  it  is  of  an  elaborate  con- 
struction, or  has  an  independent  accompaniment. 
When  sung  at  the  unison,  a  round  is  said  to  be  for 
equal  voices. 

6.  Ordn.:  A  projectile  with  its  cartridge,  prepared 
for  service. 

D.  A s preposition: 

1.  On  every  side  of ;  all  around. 

2.  About;  circularly  about;  abont  in  all  parts. 
"Skirr  the  country  round."— Shake*}).:  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

*T  1.  All  round:       < 

11)  Over  the  whole  place ;  in  every  direction. 
2)  In  every  detail  or  particular;  as,  He  is  good 
round. 

2.  Around  of  beef :  A  cut  of  the,  thigh  through 
and  across  the.  bone. 

*3.  Gentlemen  of  the  round:  Gentlemen  soldiers, 
but  of  low  rank,  who  had  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
sentinels  and  advanced  guard ;  a  disbanded  soldier 
gone  a-begging. 


*4.  To  lit*  round  with:  To  speak  plainly  or  frankly  ; 
t  >  b^  open  or  candid. 

"Sir    Toby,  I    must    be    roniul   with     ijon."—Shitk>'*:>.- 

Tirrtffh  Xiuhf,  ii.  ». 

ft.  To  briny  one  nni.nl  : 

(1)  To  restore  one  to  conaciousnefia,  ffood  spirits, 
health,  or  the  like. 

(2)  To  cause  one  to  alter  his    opinions,    or    to 
change  from  one  side  or  party  to  another. 

t>.  Tocii/iK'  Kin/til  : 

(1)  To  recoverconsciousm'ss,  good  spirits,  health, 
or  the  like. 

(2J  To  change  one's  opinion  or  party. 

7.  To  get  round:  [GET  (2),  r.,  If  22.] 

8.  To  turn  round:  To  change  one's  side;  to  desert 
one's  party. 

*9.  To  lead  the  round:  To  be  a  ringleader. 
round-all,  x.    A  somersault, 
round-backed,  n.    Having  a  round  or  stooping 
back. 

round-buddle, ,«. 

MetalL:  A  circular  frame  for  working  on  metal- 
liferous slimes. 

round-chisel,  s.  An  engraver's  tool  having  a 
rounded  belly. 

round-dance,  s.  A  dance,  in  which  the  couples 
wheel  round  the  room,  usually  in  embrace,  as  a 
polka,  a  waltz,  &c. 

round-edge  file,  s.  A  file  with  a  convex  edge, 
for  filling  out  or  dressing  the  interdental  spaces  of 
gear- wheels. 

round-faced  macaque,  B. 

ZoGL:  Macacux  cyclopis,  from  Formosa.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  M.  rhesusl  RHESUS],  but  has  shorter 
limb-bones.  Fur  slate-colored,  thick  and  woolly; 
tail  hairy,  about  a  foot  long;  head  round,  ears 
small,  face  flat;  forehead  naked,  dark  whiskers, 
and  a  strung  beard. 

round-file,s.  A  file  circular  in  its  cross-section. 
[JOINT-FILE,  KAT-TAIL  FILE.] 

round-fish,  «. 

Tchthy.:  Salmo  (coregonus)  Quadrilateralis.  The 
specimen  on  which  Sir  John  Richardson  based  his 
description  was  about  eighteen  inches  long.  It  is 
not  highly  prized  for  food. 

"Our  voyagers  named  it  the  round.Jlsh,  and  I  have  given 
it  the  specific  appellation  of  quadrilateralis  on  account  of 
a  flattening  of  the  back,  belly,  and  sides  being  super- 
added  to  its  general  sub-f uaiform  shape."—  Sir  J.  Richard- 
son.- Fauna  Borectli-Americana,  iii.  2(M. 

round-game,  *.  A  game,  as  at  cards,  in  which  an 
indefinite  number  of  players  can  take  part,  each 
playing  on- his  own  account. 

round-head,  s.    [ROUNDHEAD.] 

round-house,  s.    [ROUNDHOUSE.] 

round-knife, «. 

1.  [('URRIER'S  KNIFE.] 

2.  Saddlery:  The    ordinary    cutting-tool    of    the 
saddler,  sharp  on  its  convex  edge. 

round-nosed  chisel,  «.   A  riffle  (q.  v.). 

round-nosed  plane,  s. 

Join.:  A  coarse-work  bench-plane,  the  sole  of 
which  is  rounding. 

round-number,  subst.  A  number  which  may  bo 
divided  by  ten  without  a  remainder ;  also  a  number 
not  exact,  but  sufficiently  near  the  truth  to  serve 
the  purpose. 

iy  In  round  numbers:  Approximately. 

round-Off  file,  s.  A  small  parallel,  half-round 
file,  whoso  convex  side  is  safe,  and  having  a  pivot 
at  the  end  opposite  the  tang. 

round-plane,  s. 

Joinery:  A  plane  with  a  round  sole  for  making 
rounded  work,  such  as  stair-rails,  beads,  &c. 

round-robin,  a.    [ROUNDROBIN.] 

round-seam,  s. 

Naut. :  A  seam  made  by  sewing  the  edges  of  can- 
vas together  without  lapping. 

fround-shot,s. 

Ordn.:  Spherical  balls  of  iron  or  steel,  usually 
cast.  They  are  solid,  while  case  and  shell  are  hol- 
low. 

round-shouldered,  <t.  Having  round  or  stoop- 
ing shoulders ;  round-backed. 

round-spliced,  s. 

Naut,:  Splicing  so  carefully  done  that  the  shape 
of  the  rope  is  scarcely  altered. 

Round  Table,  s.  The  table  round  which  King 
Arthur  and  his  knights  sat,  and  from  which  they 
derived  their  title. 

IT  Knights  of  the  Round  Table:  The  name  given 
in  the  Arthurian  legends  to  a  company  of  twenty- 
four  (or,  according  to  another  version,  twelve) 
knights  instituted  by  Arthur.  They  were  bound  on 
certain  days  to  appear  at  court. 


round-tool,  *. 

M'ootl-turninfi:  Around-nosed  chisel  for  making 
concave  moldings. 

round-top,  s. 

\aitt. :  A  platform  at  the  mast-head :  ti  top. 

round-tower,  s.  A  kind  of  tall,  slomlor  tower, 
tapering  from  the  ba^o  upward,  and  generally  hav- 
ing a  conical  top.  They 
are  frequently  met  with 
in  Ireland,  ami  in  two 
places  in  Scotland.  They 
rise  from  31)  to  KJO  feet  in 
height,  and  vary  from  20 
to  30  feet  in  diameter. 
The  object  for  which  they 
were  built  is  uncertain, 
but  they  were  probably 
intended  to  be  used  ns 
strongholds,  into  which 
people  might  retreat  with 
their  goods  in  timo  of 
danger.  They  wererrected 
between  the  ninth  and 
twelfth  centuries. 


Round-tower. 


round-trade,  s.  A  term  on  the  Gaboon  river  for 
a  kind  of  barter,  in  which  the  things  exchanged 
comprise  a  large  assortment  of  miscellaneous  arti- 
cles. Called  also  Bundle-trade. 

round-turn,  *. 

Naut,:  One  turn  of  a  rope  around  a  timber,  or 
one  cable  around  another,  caused  by  the  swinging 
of  the  ship  when  at  anchor. 

round-up, «. 

1.  Rhipbuild.:  The  convexity  of  a  deck. 

2.  Patft oral :  The  act  of  gathering  into  one  place 
cattle  that  have  been  pasturing  at  large  on  the  open 
prairie  or  an  extensive  ranch. 

round-winged  muslin,  *. 

Entom.:  A  European  inoth,  Nudaria  nenex,  one 
of  the  Lithosiidte, 

round-winged  white-wave,  «. 
Entom.:  A  British  geometer  moth,    Cabera   ex- 
anthemaria. 
round-worm, «. 
Zoology : 

1.  Sing.:  The  genus  Ascaris  (q.  v.),  spec.  Ascaris 
tumbricoides,  the  Large  Round-worm,  being  from 
six  to  fourteen  inches  long. 

2.  PL:  A  popular  name  for  those  worms  of  the 
class  Nematelminthes  (q.  v.)»  which  have  bodies  of 
some  thickness.    So  called  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Threadworms. 

round  (1),  r.  t.  &  ».    [ROUND,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  make  round,  circular,  spherical,  or  cylin- 
drical. 

"Worms  with  many  feet,  which  round  themselves  into 
balls."— Bacon;  Nat.' History. 

*2.  To  surround,  to  encircle,  to  encompass. 
"For  she  his  hairy  temples  then  had  rounded 
With  coronet  of  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers." 

Shakenp.:  Midsummer  Eight's  Dream,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  give  a  circular  or  spherical  form  to ;  to  raise 
in  relief. 

"The  figure*)  on  our  modern  medals  are  raised  and 
rounded." — Addison:  On  Medal*. 

4.  To  move  round  or  about  anything;  to  pass,  go, 
or  travel  round. 

"Neither  of  them  succeeded  in  even  rounding  the  turn- 
ing buoy." —  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

5.  To  collect  together.    (Usually  followed  by  up.) 
"  [Cattle]  that  have  been  ranging  the  open  plains    .    .    . 

have  just  been  rounded  up,  and  are  at  last  penned  in  a 
corral."—  Scribner'a  Magazine,  April,  1880,  p.  930. 

6.  To  mold  into  smoothness  :  to  make  full,  smooth, 
and  flowing. 

"  These  accomplishments,  applied  in  the  pulpit,  appear 
by  a  quaint,  terse,  florid  stile,  rounded  into  periods  and 
cadencies." — Swift:  Miacellanieg. 

*7.  To  make  full  or  complete ;  to  complete. 

B.  Intransitive  t 

*1.  To  grow  or  become  round. 

"  The  queen,  your  mother,  rounds  apace." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  Ii,  L 
*2.  To  go  round,  as  a  guard.    (Milton.) 
3.  To  turn  round. 

"  The  men  who  met  him  rouuoVd  on  their  heela." 

Tennyson, 

*4.  To  become  complete  or  full ;  to  develop  into 
the  full  type. 

*f  (1)  To  round  a  horse : 

Manage:  To  make  a  horse  carry  his  shoulders  or 
haunches  compactly  or  roundly ;  upon  a  greater  or 
smaller  circle,  without  traversing  or  bearing  to  a 
side. 


Ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whSt,     fall,     father;     w6,     wSt,     here,     camel,    h5r,    thgre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    gd,     p8t, 
or,     wore,     wplf;     w5rk,     who,     s6a;     mute,     cub,     clire,    unit*,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


round 

(2)  To  round  in: 

-Vauf.:  To  pull  upon  a  slack  rope  which  passes 
through  one  or  more  blocks  iu  a  direction  nearly 
horizontal. 

(3)  To  roundoff:  To  finish  gracefully,  as  a  speech. 
gritn  a  well-rounded  period. 

(4)  To  round  to: 

Naut.:  To  turn  the  head  of  the  ship  toward  the 
wind. 

(5)  To  round  up : 

1.  Xaut.:  To  haul  up;  usually  to  haul  up  the 
slack  of  a  rope  through  its  leading  block,  or  to  haul 
up  a  tackle  which  hangs  loose  by  its  fall. 

2.  Pastoral:  To  herd  cattle  in  a  compact  mass, 
round  (21,  Townd,  r.  /.  &t.    [The  same  as  Roux. 

the  d  being  excrescent,  as  iu  sound,  expound,  &c.] 
*A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  whisper. 

"They're  herewith  me  already;  whispering,  rounding: 
Sicilia  is  a  so-forth."      Shakesp.:   Hunter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

2.  To  tell  tales;  to  inform.    (Slang.) 
B.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  whisper  to ;  to  address  in  a  whisper. 
"Talking  with  another  .  .  .  and  roundiny  him  in  the 
eare."—/'.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  vii.,  oh.  Hii. 
2.  To  utter  in  a  whisper. 
*]  1.  To  round  on: 

(1)  To  inform  against. 

(2)  To  abuse,  to  rate. 

(3)  To  swear  to. 

2.  To  round  up :  To  rebuke. 

round  -8.-b6ut,  a.  &  s.  [English  round,  a.,  and 
abour.J 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Indirect,  loose ;  not  direct. 

"That  support  may  be  given  in  a  hesitating,  round- 
about way." — London  Standard. 

*2.  Ample,  extensive. 

"For  want  of  having  large,  sound,  roundabout  sense." 
— Locke:  On  the  I'nderstandiHg. 

3.  Encircling,  encompassing. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  large  horizontal  wheel  or  frame  furnished 
with  small  wooden  horses  or  carriages,  on  or  in 
which  children  ride ;  a  merry-go-round. 

2.  An  arm-chair,  with  a  rounded  back. 

3.  A  kind  of  surtout. 

4.  A  close-fitting  body-jacket;  a  jacket  worn  by 
boys,  sailors,  &c. 

*5.  A  circular  dance. 

*6.  A  scene  of  incessant  change,  revolution,  or 
bustle. 

round  -J.-fo6ut-n£8S,  s.  [Eug  roundabout ;'-ness.] 
The  state  or  condition  ot  being  round  about  or 
circuitous. 

round    arm,  a.    [Eng.  round,  a.,  and  arm.'] 

Cricket:  A  term  applied  to  a  style  of  bowling,  first 
introduced  about  1825,  in  which  the  arm  is  swung 
round,  more  or  less  horizontally ;  as  roundarm 
bowling,  a  roundarm  bowler. 

rdun'-d?!,  'roun'-dell,  *r6ujr-dle,  8.  [O.  Fr. 
rondel  (Fr.  rondelle,  rondeau^  from  rond=round. 
So  called  from  the  first  tune  coming  round  again.] 

*I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Anything  round  in  form  or  figure; 
a  circle. 

"The  Spaniardes,  vniting  themselves,  gathered  their 
whole  fleete  close  together  into  a  roundell." — Hackluut: 
Voyages,  i.  598. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Ancient  armor :    • 

(1)  The  small  circular  shield  carried  by  soldiers 
iu  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.    It  was 
composed  of  osiers,  wood. 

sinews,  or  ropes,  covered 
with  leather  or  plates  of 
metal,  or  stuck  full  of 
nails  in  concentric  or 
other  figures ;  sometimes 
made  wholly  of  metal, 
and  either  concave  or 
convex,  and  with  or  with- 
out an  umbo  or  boss.  It 
was  held  in  the  hand  to 
ward  off  a  blow,  and  was 
sometimes  only  a  foot  in 
diameter. 

(2)  The  guard  of  a  lance 

(3)  A  round  guard  for 
the  armpit. 


Roundel. 


2.  Fort.:  A  bastion  of  a  circular  form. 

3.  Her.:  A  sub-ordinary  in  the  form  of  a  circle. 
It  is  improper  to  say  a   roundel  or,  gules,  &c.,  de- 
scribing it  by  its  tincture;  unless,  first,  in  case  of 
counter-changes,  which  follow  the  tinctures  of  the 
shield;  secondly,  when  the  roundel  is  of  fur,  01  of 
equal    tinctures    as  a    roundel  ermine,  a  roundel 
cheeky  or  and  azure.    Otherwise  roundels  have  dis- 
tinguishing names,  according  to  their  tinctures. 
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When  blazoned  or.  they  are  called  bezants;  when 
argent,  plates ;  when  vert,  pomftia ;  when  azure, 
hurts:  when  sable,  agrosM's  or  pellets;  whon  pules, 
torteaux  ;  when  tonne1  or  tawny,  oranges  ;  when  san- 
guine or  mnrry,  guzcs. 

4.  Poetry:  A  roundelay  (q.  v.). 

"  Come,  now  11  r«n  n <!>•>,  junl  a  fairy  song." 

.sVm/L-rs/i.;  Mtdav-mmar Ntffhra  J>r<><i»t,  ii.  3. 

5.  Ordn.:  \   disc  of  iron  having  a  central  aper- 
ture, through  which  an  assombling-bolt  passes.    It 
serves  to  separa  to  the  stock  and  cheeks. 

round  -§-lay,  s.  [O.  Fr.  rondel  ft,  dimin.  from 
rondel;  rond^  round.]  [Rouxi>j;j..  | 

1.  A  sort  of  ancient  poem,  consisting'  of  thirteen 
verses,  of  which  eight  are-  in  one  kind  of  rime  and 
rive  in  another.  It  is  divided  into  couplets,  at  the 
coinmencement  of  the  second  or  third  of  which  the 
beginning  of  the  poem  is  repeated,  and  that,  if  pos- 
sible, in  an  equivocal  or  punning  sense.  [ RON- 
DEAU.] 

*_».  A  song  or  tune  in  which  the  first  strain  is  re- 
peated. 

3.  The  tune  to  which  a  roundelay  was  sung. 

4.  A  danco  in  which  all  joined  hands  in  a  circle. 

round    er  (l),s.    [Eug.  round,  a.;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  rounds. 
*'2.  A  round. 

"Was  off  amid  a  rounder  of  ' Thank' e,  ma'am, 
thank'e.*  " — Bltickmore:  Chrixtowell,  ch.  xxxiii. 

3.  (PI.):  A  game  played  by  two  parties  or  sides  on 
a  piece  of  ground  marked  off  into  a  square  or  circle, 
with  stations  for  a  batter  and  bowler,  and  throe 
goals  or  stopping  places  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other  and  the  patter's  station.    The  object  of 
the  batter  is  to  strike  the  ball  as  far  as  possible 
away  with  a  short  bat  held  in  one  hand,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  make  a  complete  circuit  of  the  ground, 
passing  through  each  goal,  or  as  far  as  any  one  of 
the  goals,  before  the  ball  is  returned  by  one  of  the 
fielders.    A  complete  circuit  of  the  ground  made  at 
once  counts  a  run.    The  batter  is  out  if  the  ball, 
after  being  hit  by  him,  is  caught  by  one  of  the 
fielders,  or  if  ho  is  struck  by  the  ball  thrown  by  a 
fielder  while  running  between  any  of  the  g^mls, 

4.  A  rock-boring  tool  having  a  cylindrical  form 
and  indented  face. 

5.  A  piano  used  by  wheelwrights  for  rounding  off 
tenons. 

*r6"und  -5r  (2),  s.  [Eug.  round  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  whispers, 

round    hand,  «.  &  a.  I  Eng.  round,  a.,  and  hand."] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  style  of  penmanship  in  which  the  letters  are 
formed  round  and  full. 

2.  A  style  of  bowling  in  cricket  in  which  the  arm 
is  swung  round  more  or  loss  horizontally:  as  dis- 
tinguished from  underhand.    [ROUNDARM. J 

B.  As  adj.   Applied  to  the  style  of  bowling  de- 
scribed in  A.  2. 

rtfund  -head,  a.  &  a.    [Eug.  round,  a.,  and  head.] 

A-  As  substantive: 

Eng.  Hist.:  A  term  applied  by  the  Cavaliers,  or 
adherents  of  Charles  I.,  during  the  Civil  War  of 
1642,  to  the  Puritans  or  adherents  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary party,  from  their  wearing  their  hair  cut 
short,  while  the  Cavaliers  allowed  their  hair  to  fall 
onto  their  shoulders. 

"The  Rott»dhfarii<  he  regarded  both  with  political  and 
with  perBonal  aversion."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Par- 
liamentary party  in  the  Civil  War. 

"Animated  by  the  Roundhead  spirit." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  v. 

round'-head  ed,  adj.    [English  round,  a.,  and 

headed.] 

I.  Having  a  round  head  or  top  ;  as,  a  roundheaded 
arch. 

*2.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Roundheads  or 
Parliamentarians. 

"The  round  headed  rebels  of  Westminster  Hall." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  \.  20. 

*3.  Obstinate,  strong,  perverse. 

"Marry  who  thou  woot,  to  make  a  shrew  to  shroud  thee 
from  the  storms  roundhfodfd  opinion,  that  sways  all  the 
world,  may  let  fall  on  thee."  —  Rowley;  A  Match  at  Mid- 
niyfi't,  iii.  1. 

round    house,  s.      [Eng.  round,  a.,  and  house.] 
*l.  Ord.  Lang.:   A  watch-house,  a  station-house, 
a  lock-up. 

"I  WHS  three  times  in  the  roundhouse." — Foote.-  The 
Minor,  i.  1. 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  small  deck  above  the  level  of  the  quarter- 
deck or  spar-deck,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  the  after 
end  of  the  vessel ;  a  poop.  Sometimes  termed  the 
coach. 


roundridge 


(2)  An  erection  abaft  the  mainmast  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  officers  or  crew  of  a  vessel. 

2.  Rail. :  A  circular  house  with  stalls  for  locomo- 
tives around  a  turn-table. 

round  -Ing,  •}»-.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [ROUND  (1),  v.] 
A.  As  pr.  par. :  {See  the  verb.) 
*B.  As  adj.:  Round,  roundish,  nearly  round. 
"A  flexile  sallow,  entrench'd, 
Bomdt*th  capaciousof  the  juicy  hord." 

Philips:  Cider,  ii. 

C.  Asuubstantit'i': 

I.  Ord.Lany.:  The  act  of  making  round, 

II.  Technically; 

1.  Bookbind. :   The  process  of  giving   a    convex 
Bbape  to  the  back  of  a  book,  hollowing  the  fore 
edge  at  the  same  time. 

2.  A'aitf. :  A  service  (q.  v.). 

roundlng-adze,  s.  A  kind  of  adze  with  a  curved 
blade. 

rounding-gauge,  s. 

Hat~itiakin(i :  A  tool  for  cutting  hat-brims. 

rounding-Jack,  s.  A  stand  on  which  a  hat  is 
fixed  to  have  its  brim  trimmed  to  shape  and  size. 

rounding-machine,  s. 

Cooper. :  A  machine  for  giving  a  circular  form  to 
the  heads  of  casks. 

rounding-plane,  a. 

Carp.:  A.  tool  which  is  a  connecting-link  between 
the  tools  of  a  carpenter  and  those  of  the  turner.  It 
has  a  plane-bit  which  is  presented  tangentially  to 
the  circumference  of  the  circular-hole,  so  that  the 
wood  enters  in  a  rough  octagonal  form  and  leaves 
it  rounded,  being  rotated  as  it  passes  therethrough. 
By  this,  or  similar  means,  the  handlesof  umbrellas, 
hoes,  rakes,  pitchforks,  and  brooms  are  made;  as 
well  as  round  office-rulers,  chair  and  ladder- rounds, 
and  many  articles  of  similar  shape. 

rounding- tool,  s. 

1.  Forcing:  A  top  or  bottom  tool  with  a  semi- 
cylindrical  groove  forming  a  swage  for  rounding  a 
rod,  the  stem  of  a  bolt,  Ac. 

2.  Saddlery:  A  tool  consisting  of  a  pair  of  jaws 
with  corresponding  semi-cylindrical  notches,  which 
form,  whon  closed,  a  series  of  circular  openings  of 
varying  sizes,  through  which  leather   straps   aro 
passed  to  be  rounded. 

round'-Ish,  a.    [Eng.  round,  a. ;  -ish.'] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Somewhat  round,  nearly  round, 
approaching  to  roundness. 

2.  Bot, :  Orbicular,  a  little  inclining  to  bo  oblong. 
as  the  leaf  of  Afentha  rotundifotia. 

roundish-deltoid,  a. 

Bot. :  Between  orbicular  and  deltoid. 

round -Ish-ne'ss,  s.  [English  roundish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  roundish. 

roun  die,  s.    [ROUNDEL.] 

round  -let,  subst.  [O.  Fr.  roundelet.]  A  little 
circle ;  a  roundel. 

"  Made  them  to  seem  like  roitncllets  that  arise 
By  a  -inn"  cast  into  a  standing  brook." 

Drayton:  Barons'  Wars,  vi. 

round -ly*,  adv.    [Eng.  round,  a;  ~ly.] 

1.  In  a  round,  circular,  or  spherical  form. 

2.  Openly,   plainly,   straightforwardly;  in  plain 
words. 

"Tell  me  so,  roundly  and  sharply." — C.  Bronte:  Jane 
Eyre,  ch.  xxvii. 

*3.  Without,  much  ceremony. 

"Hap  what  hap  may,  I'll  roundly  go  about  her." 

Khakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

4.  Briskly,  quickly. 

5.  Completely,    to    the    purpose,  vigorously,    iu 
earnest. 

"  By  the  mass,  I  was  called  anything;  and  I  would  have 
done  any  thinp,  indeed,  and  roundly  too."—  Shakesp.: 
Henry  VI.,  I>t.  II.,  iii.  2. 

round'  ness,  *rounde-nesse,  s.  [English  round, 
•A.  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  round,  circular, 
spherical,   globular,    or    cylindrical ;    circularity, 
sphericity,  rotundity. 

"Mold  it  to  the  rounrtntxx  of  the  mound." 

Mason:  English,  Garden,  ii. 

2.  Smoothness,  fullness. 

"The  whole  period  and  compass  of  this  speech  was  de- 
lightsome for  the  roundness,  and  grave  for  the  strange- 
ness."— Spenser. 

3.  Plainness,  openness,  boldness,  frankness;   as, 
the  roundness  of  an  assertion. 

round  -ridge,  v.  t.    [Eng.  round,  a.,  and  ridge."] 
Agric. :  To  form  into  round  ridges  by  plowing. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    jtfwl;     cat,     9ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenopnon,     e$ist.    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  snan.     -tion,     -sion  ~  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zniin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -We,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


roundrobin 

,  «.    [Fr.  ro»d=round,  and  ruban 
1.  Ord,  Lang.:  A  petition,  remonstrance,  or  pro- 
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rous.e  (2),r.  i.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Xaut.:  To  pull  together,  upon  a  cable,  ic.,  with- 

test  si^eTin"such7way7hat"nTname>iheads't^    out  thc  Assistance  ,,f  SSSanical  power' 
list,  the_signatures  being  jjlaced  in  a  ring  or  circle.       rouse-about  block,  ». 

Naut. :  A  snatcli-block  of  large  size, 
rouse  (l),s.    [ROUSE  (1),  t-.J    A  signal  or  call  to 
iwake;  the  reveille. 

"At  five  on  Sunday  morning  the  Tons'-  wits  sounded, 
breakfast  at  seven,  and  church  parade  at  eight."—  Citu 
Press,  Sept.  30,  1885. 


,  ing  place 

It  was  first  adopted  by  French  officers  in  signing 
*  or  Htaten.enta  of  grievances  to  their  supe- 


"The  members  of  the  Royal  Commission  sent  to  Sir 
George  Grey  a  sort  of  round  t-ubin  "—London  Daily  Tflc- 
graph. 


«2.  Old  Cost.:   A  narrow  ruff  about  the  doublet 
collar. 


rout  (2). 
•rouse  (2)  Towse,  s.    [Sw.  rus=a  drunken  fit,    bernicl"- 


routh 

If  *(1)  The  rout:  The  rabble,  the  common  multi- 
tude. 

'•After  me  Me  rmtt  is  coming." 

Slmkrsii.:  Tuuiiinj  ,,f  the  shrrtr,  iii.  2. 

-    (2.1  To  put  to  the  rout:  To  rout. 

rout-cake,  milmt.    A  rich,  sweet  cake  for  eveninK 
parties. 

rout-seat,  «.    A  light  form  or  .-eat  for  evening 
parties. 


[Icel.  rota.]   The  Brent  Goose,  Atuter 


, 

3.  A  small  pancake.  (Pror.)  drunkenness,   ra«»  =  to  fuddle;  Dan.  ruu«=intoxi- 

*4.  A  blasphemous  name  given  to  the  sacramental    cation;  Dut.roes=drunkenness;  Oer.  »•«  usch  ;  prob. 
wafer.  connected  with  Icol.  hr6sa=to  praise;  and  so  with 


rout  (3),  'rowt,  s.    [ROUT  (2),  r.] 

1.  The  act  of  bellowing.  • 

2.  A  roar;  a  loud  noise. 


roup  (l),s.    [Rorp,  r.] 


. 
Sidney:  Arcadia,  287. 


stage."— Duke  of  Ituckinuham:  Tilt  Rehearsal,  p.  36. 

rous,    §r, s.    [Eng.  rouse  (I),  T.  ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  rouses. 

"In  rushed  the  rousers  of  the  deer." 

Scott:  OlenJInlas. 

2.  Anything  very  great  or  startling.    (Slang.) 

S.  Brew.:  A  stirrcr  in  the  hop-copper  of  a  brew 
roup  (2),  8.    [bcotch,  roup,  i-oop  =  hparseness.]    A    ery. 

disease  of  poultry,  consisting  of  a  boil  or  tumor  on       r6u?  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [RousE  (1),  r.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  &  a.:  (See  the  verb.) 


1.  A  cry,  a  shout. 

2.  A  sale  of  goods  by  auction  ;  an  auction. 

"  Sometimes  the  roup  became  so  noisy  that  men  and 
women  had  to  be  forcibly  ejected."—  St.  James'  Gazette, 
Sept.  3,  1886. 

3.  Hoarseness. 


the  rump. 

roup,  v.  i.  &  t.    [A.  S.  hrdpan;  Icel.  hrdpa=to 
cry.]    [Roop.] 

A.  Intrant.  :  To  cry,  to  shout. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  expose  to  sale  by  auction  ;  to  sell  by  auction. 
(Scott:  Guy  Mannering,c\\.  xi.) 

2.  To  sell  the  goods  off  by  auction. 
roup-St,  roup  -It,  a.    [Roup  (1),*.]    Hoarse. 

"Her  voice  was  roapit  and    hoarse."—  Scott:   Heart  of    lently. 

rous-sette  ,  s.    [Fr.,  dimin.  from  roux=red.] 
rou-rou,  s.    [Mexican.]  Zoology: 

Cabinet-making:  A    furniture  wood    from  some       !•  Pteropus  rulgaris,  from  Mauritius  and  Bour- 
nnidentified  tree. 

rous  -ant  a.    [Fr.] 

Her.:  Applied  to  a  bird  in  the  attitude  of  rising, 


"The  meaner  sort   routed  together,  and    ,  slew 

him."—  Bacon  .  ne.nru  I'll.,  p.  68. 

r6ut  (21,rowte,  r.  i.    [Icel.  raufu.]    To  roar;  to 
bellow,  as  cattle.    (Scotch.) 

rout   (3),  rowt-yn,   i-.  i.    [A.  S.  hrutan;  Icel. 
hrjota,  r)6ta.]    To  smm  , 

"Eftehe  routeth,  for  his  hede  mislay." 

Chaucer:  (  .  T.,  3,642. 
rout    (4),  v.    t.   &,  i.    [A    variant  of  root  (2),  T. 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  turn  up  with  the   snout,   as 
swine  ;  to  root. 

"Snouted  wild-boars,  routing  tender  corn." 

Keatx:  Kndymion. 

II.  Tech.: 


B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having   power  to  rouse,  awaken,  or   excite; 
exciting.    (Slang.) 

2.  Very  great;  startling,  exciting.    (Slang.) 

>. :  To  deepen ;  to  scoop  out;  to  cut  or  dig 

~"    , .      ,»  ?}"',a?  moldings    the  spaces  between  and  around 

roui)  -Ing-ly,  adr.    [English  rousing;  -ly.]    In  a    block-letters,  bookbinders'  stamps, &c.    [ROUTES.] 
msing  manner;  so  as  to  rouse;  excitingly,  vie-       B.  Intrant.:  To  root  in  the  ground. 

"From  trampling  cattle,  and  the  routing  swine." 
Edu-ards:  SonneHt. 

IT  1.  To  rout  out: 

(1)  To  search  thoroughly,  and  generally  to  find. 

bon  ;  probably  occurring  in  Madagascar  and  Africa:       (21  To  cause  to  turn  out  •  to  driTe  out- 
A  frugivorous  bat,  about  nine  inches  long,  with  a 

>  dog-fish ;  any  member  of  the  genus  Scyl- 


. 

"He  was  muted  out  again,  but  got  to  ground  in  a  rabbit 
hole."—  Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

2.  To  rout  up  :  To  hunt  up. 


r6use  (1),  Touze,  'ruse,  Towse.  ».  i.  &  t.  [Sw. 
n«o=to  rush  ;  Dan.  ruse  ;  A.  S.  hreosan.] 
A.  Intransitive: 


roust,  r.  t .    To  stir  up.    ( U.  S.  Colloq.) 

roust,  roost,  rost,  «.    [Icel.  r8»(=a  current.]    A    rou.'  '}>'  s-  K-  *JJ 


"They  had  been  routing  up  a  queer-looking  creature  " 
—Field,  Feb.  27, 1886. 

rdute,  *rute,  s.    [Fr.  route.    The  same  word  as 


.     nransiive:  orrent  occasioned  by  a  tide;  the  turbulent  part  of 

*1.  To  rush  out  of  a  covert.    (Applied  to  beasts  of    a.  channel  or  firth  caused  by  the  meeting  of  rapid 


chase.) 

"  This  hart  rouzed  and  stale  away." 

Chaucer:  Dreame,  380. 

•2.  To  exert  one's  self;  to  start  forward. 
"  .(Eneas  rousing  as  the  foe  came  on." 

Pope:   Homer's  Iliad,  rjt.  336. 

•3.  To  be  excited  or  aroused  to  thought  or  action,    a  defeat 
•4.  To  stand  erect ;  to  stand  on  end. 

"My  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

•5.  To  rise ;  to  get  up. 

"Night's  black  agents  to  their  prey  do  roiese." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

6.  To  awake  from  sleep  or  repose ;  to  wake  up. 
"  [They]  buckled  on  their  shining  arms  with  haste. 
Troy  rous'd  as  soon."    Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  viii.  70. 

B.  Reflexion:  To  stir  one's  self  to  exertion  or 
action ;  to  bestir  one's  self. 

"  Rouse  thee,  man." 

Shakesp. .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

C.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  startle  or  drive  from  a  covert  or  lair. 

"If  they  wolde  vse  but  a  fewe  nombreof  houndes,  onely 
to  harboroweor  rtmac  the  game."—  Elyot:  Governor  bk  i 
ch.  xviii.  derly 

*2.  To  raise,  to  erect. 
"  Being  mounted  and  both  roused  in  their  seats  " 

Shakesp.:    Henry  IV.,  Pt.  //.,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  excite  to  thought  or  action  from  a  state  of 
idleuess,  languor,  <  >r  inattention. 

"  Rousing  each  caitiff  to  his  task  of  care." 

Scoff:  Loan  of  the  Lake.  vi.  1. 

*4.  To  put  into  commotion  ;  to  agitate,  to  shake. 
"To  rouse  her  ordered  locks." 

Ovid  Englished  (1701),  p.  40. 

5.  To  awake  from  sleep  or  repose. 

"Shall  we  rouse  the  night-owl  in  a  catch?" 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Sight,  ii.  3. 


. 

tides.    (Scotch.) 
roust    a-bOUt,  «.     [Prob.    for  roost,   and   about: 


O.    T 

*1.  A  crowd, 

"  Of  wommen  many  a  route 
Say  that  I  have  the  inoste  steadfast  wife." 

Chaucer.  C.  T.,  9,424. 
2.  The  course,  way,  or  road  traveled,    or  to  be 


^va^fcUtei01'1™"1  ^^  «  travel  ^na^c^rsT1' 

~    i                       uer'  TF  A  route  is  chosen  only  by  tlio: 

roust -y,  «i.    [RousT,  t-.]    Rusty.    (Scotch.)  siderable  distance ;  the  road  may  De  ciiosen  tor  the 

rout  1 1),  'route,  'rowt,  «.    [O.  Fr.  route=a  rout,  shortest  distance;  thermite  and  road  are  pursued 

-.  defeat    ...   .a  troop  or  multitude  of  men  or  in  their  beaten  track;  the  course  is  often  chosen  in 

beasts    ...    a    way,  a    street,  a    course;   prop.  tne  unbeaten  track;  an  army  or  a  company  go  a 

something  broken,  from  Lat.  rupta,  fem.otruptus,  certain  route;  foot  passengers  are  seen  to  take  a 

pa.  par.  of  rumpo=  to  break ;  Hal.  rotta  •  Sp  rota=  certain  course  over  fields, 

a  rout,  a  defeat;  Dut.  rot;  M.  H.  tier,  rote.rotte'  "  To  get  the  route: 

Ger.  rotte ;  Dam  rode.    The  word  is  thus  the  same  .Mil.: 


To  receive  orders  to  march  or  quit  one  sta- 
tion for  another. 


rout  -5r,  «.    [Eng.  rout  (4),  v.  ;  -er.] 


as  rou(c  (q.  T.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  utter  defeat  of  an  army  or  body  of  troops:       Joinery:  A  sash-plane  made  like  a  spokeshave, 
the  disorder  and  confusion  of  troops  thus  defeated^    to  work  on  circular  sashes. 

and  put  to  flight.  router-gauge,  xubst.    A  gauge  with  a  stem  and 

adjustable  fence,  and  provided  with  a  tooth  like  a 
narrow  chisel,  adapted  to  cut  a  groove  in  wood  or 
brass,  for  the  purpose  of  inlaying. 
router-plane,  s.    A  plane  having  a  broad  sur- 


" To  these,  glad  conquest,  murderous  rout  to  those." 
I'ope:  Homers  Iliad,  liii.  393. 

2.  An  uproar,  a  brawl,  a  tumult. 

"  Give  me  to  know 
How  this  foul  rout  began." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  3. 


face,  carrying  in  its  center  one  of  the  cutters  belong- 


&lTamb^n>o?f£XtnuSaeafrijra^'fer-    ^avifc^e  s't&l?  'b^el^n^e^e 
er>liaorracTa1mo°rouTcrrddC-  '  'u""""">-'  <"—    £?thof  the  recess,  ^  ^ L  ffl^5?VK  °' Ife.^ 


"To  swear  he  would  the  rascal  rout  o'erthrow." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  16. 

4.  A  fashionable  assembly  or  large  evening  party. 
"  She  is  the  foundress  of  those  assemblies  called  routs  " 

— Dr.  Wharton:  Kanelagh  House. 

5.  Noise,  tumult,  uproar. 

"While  the  winds  without  kept  whistling  ro?if." 

lllaekie:  Lays  of  Highlands,  p.  80. 
II.  Law :  (See  extract.) 

"A  rouf  is  where  three  or  more  meet  to  do  an  unlawful 
act  upon  n  common  quarrel,  as  forcibly  breaking  down 
fences  u|,on  a  right  claimed  of  common  or  of  way;  and 
make  some  advances  toward  it."— Blackstone:  Comment.. 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  2. 


, 

determines  the  depth.  The  sides  of  the  cavity  are 
prepared  beforehand  by  the  chisel  and  mallet,  the 
saw,  or  the  cutting-gauge. 

router-saw,  «.  A  saw  having  a  cutting-point  on 
each  side  of  the  blade,  adapted  to  cut  into  the 
wood,  and  a  less  prominent  router-t4K>th  to  remove 
the  chip  between  the  marks  or  kerfs  made  by  the 
cutters. 

r6~uth,  ro"wtli,  «.  &  s.  [Wei.  rhirth=large,  capa- 
cious.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Plentiful,  abundant.    (Scotch.) 

B.  As  subst.  :  Plenty,  abundance. 

"  I  trow  there  was  routh  o*  company."—  Scott:  Antiquary, 


L-h 


fate,    fat,    fare      amidst, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk. 


what,     mil,     father;     we,    wit,     hgre,     camel,    her,    thSre;     pine,    pit, 
who,     sftn;     mute,    cub.    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian, 


sire,    sir, 
,    oa  =  e; 


marine;   g6,    po 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  Isw. 


routhie 

routh  -le,  a.    [RouTH  ]    Plentiful,  abundant. 

*rou  tl-Sr  (final  r  silent),  8.  [Fr.  rout,-  =  a.  mad.] 
One  (.fa  class  of  military  adventurers  of  the  twelfth 
century,  who  hired  themselves  to  the  highest  bid- 
der.  So  called  from  being  always  on  the  route  or 

ro;i<l. 

*rou  tin '-9,-lf,  a.  [Eng.  routin(e);  -dry.]  Per- 
taining to  or  involving  routine. 

rou  tine  ,  s.  [Fr.  =  a  small  path,  dimin.  of  route 
=a  route  (q.  v.).J 

1.  A  round  of  business,  pleasure,  or  afnuftementd, 
daily  or  customarily  followed  ;  a  course  of  business 
or  official  duties  regularly  pursued. 

2.  Any  regular  habit  or  practice  adhered  to  from 
mere  force  of  habit. 

"He  has  certain  set  forms  and  routines  of  speech." — 
Mutter:  Remains,  ii.  272. 

rout  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Rocr  (4),  r.] 

routing-tool,  s. 

Metall. :  A  revolving  tool  used  for  scooping  out 
metal.  Used  in  digging  out  the  spaces  between 
«nd  around  block-letters  and  bookbinders'  stamps, 
also  in  deepening  the  "  white ' '  spaces  in  stereotype, 
electrotype,  and  zincographic  plates,  and  broad 
spaces  in  the  lettering  of  doorplates. 

rou  -tin-Ism,  s.  [English  rautin(e);  -?'sm.]  The 
practice  of  doing  things  as  a  mere  matter  of  rou- 
tine. 

rout  -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  rout  (1),  s. ;  -ish.~]  Disorderly, 
riotous. 

"  A  routish  assembly  of  sorry  citizens."—  Xorth:  Examen, 
,,.  93. 

Tout  -OUS,  a.  [Eng.  rout  (I),  s. ;  -ous.]  In  man- 
ner of  a  rout. 

Tout  -Ous  1J,  adv.  [English  routous ; -ly.]  In  a 
routous  manner;  with  tiiat  violation  of  law  called 
a  Rout. 

roux  (x  silent), 8.  [French  roux  beurre  =  reddish- 
brown  butt«r.J  A  material  composed  of  molted 
butter  and  flour,  used  to  thicken  soups  and  gravies. 

rove  (1),  f.  i.  &  t.  [Allied  to  reave  and  rob;  cf. 
Dut.  7-oore»  =  to  rob ;  Dan.  rove ;  Sw.  rO/ra=to  rob ; 
Icel.  rdfa,  rdpa  —  to  wander.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  wander,  to  ramble,  to  roam  ;  to  go,  move,  or 
pass  without  certain  direction  or  object. 

"Still  may  I  rove,  untutor'd,  wild." 

Byron.-  To  Edward  \oet Long,  Esq. 

2.  To  have  rambling  thoughts ;   to  wander  men- 
tally, to  rave,  to  be  light-headed  ;  hence  to  be  in  high 
.spirits,  to  be  full  of  frolic.     (Scotch.) 

"I  wish  she  binna  roving." — Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Loth  ian> 
i-h.  XXV. 

*3.  To  shoot  an  arrow  with  an  elevation,  not 
point-blank ;  to  shoot  an  arrow  at  rovers.  [RovEE, 
1  (2).] 

"  With  daily  shew  of  courteous,  kind  behavior, 
Even  at  the  marke  white  of  his  hart  she  roved." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  v.  36. 

*4.  Hence,  to  aim,  to  direct  a  look,  ic. 

"She  roved  at  me  with  glancing  eye." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  Aug. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  roam,  wander,  or  ramble  over  or  through. 

11  Roving  the  field,  I  chanced 
A  goodly  tree  far  distant  to  behold." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  676. 

*2.  To  shoot  at  rovers. 

3.  To  plow  into  ridges   by    turning  one  furrow 
upon  another. 

rove  (2),  i'.  t.    [Allied  to  reeve  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  draw  through  an  eye  or  aperture;  to  bring, 
as  wool  or  cotton,  into  that  form  which  it  receives 
before  being  spun  into  thread ;  to  card  into  flakes, 
us  wool,  &c. ;  to  slub. 

2.  To  draw  out  into  thread,  to  ravel;  as,  to  rove 
a  stocking. 

rove-beetle,  s. 

1.  (Singular) :  Any  of  the  larger  Staphylinida?,  as 
Ocj/pus  olens. 

•L  (PL) :  The  Brachelytra  in  general, 
rove  (1),  s.    [RovE(2),  t\] 

1.  Boatbuilding:  A  small  copper  ring  or  washer, 
upon  which  the  end  of  a  nail  is  clinched  on  the  in- 
side of  a  boat. 

2.  Spinning:  A  sliver  of  wool  or  cotton,  slightly 
.    compacted  by  twisting.    [RoviNG,  2.] 

•rove  (2),  8.  [RovE  (1),  ».]  A  roving  or  ram- 
bling about. 

"In  thy  nocturnal  rove,  one  moment  halt." 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  676. 

rov'-er,  *rovare,  s.    [Dut.  roaver,  from  rooven 
=torob.J    [RovE  (!),».] 
•1.  A  robber,  a  pirate,  a  freebooter. 
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2.  One  who  roves,  rambles,  or  roam?  about ;  a 
wanderer. 

:!.  A  tickle  or  Inconstant  j>erson. 

»4.  A  kiml  of  strong,  heavy  arrow,  shot  at  an  ele- 
vation. kr"!irrully  of  4."i  . 

l'Hei-e  he  of  all  ports,  nights,  rovers,  and  buttsuafts." — 
lien  Jun*<'ii.  r</H//i/<t's  Rei-els,  v.  3. 

*">.  All  archer.     (Ben  Jonson.) 

*ti.  Ainark  on  a  taix'rt. 

7  In  onxiiiot  a  baUwhloh  has  passed  through  all 
the  hoops,  and  hit  the  stick  opposite  to  the  start  HIK- 
post.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  player  whoso 
ball  is  in  this  position. 

II  (1)  To  run  at  rovers:  To  run  wild,  or  without 
restraint. 

(2)  To  shoot  at  rovers : 

Archery:  To  shoot  at  a  target  or  mark  with  an 
elevation,  not  at  point-blank ;  to  shoot  an  arrow  at 
a  distant  object,  not  at  the  butt  which  was  nearer ; 
hence,  fig.,  to  shoot  at  random,  or  without  any  par- 
ticular aim. 

*rov  -Sr-J1,  s.  [Eng.  rove  (1) ;  -ery.]  Piracy,  free- 
booting. 

"Their  manifold  robberies  and  roveries.—P.  Holland: 
Cdimlrii,  ii.  205. 

r6V-Ing  (1),  pr.  par.  or  a.    [RovE  (1),  r.] 

roving-shot,  s.    A  stray  or  random  shot. 

rov-Ing  (2),pr.  par.,  a.  &  8.    [ROVE  (2),t'.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

Cotton-mamtfitc'ure : 

1.  The  same  as  ROVE  (2),  s. 

2.  A  process  intervening   between   carding   and 
spinning,  in  which  a  number  of  slivers  from  the 
carding-machino,  contained  in  separate  cans,  are 
associated  by  being  conducted  between  pairs  of  roll- 
ers, and  then  between  other  successive  pairs,  by 
which  the  combined   sliver  is   reduced  and  elon- 
gated ;  the  sliver,  as  it  issues  from  the  last  pair  of 
rollers,  being  brought  to  the  condition  of  a  rove  by 
being  slightly  twisted  by  mechanical  means. 

roving-frame,  roving-machine,  s.  A  machine 
in  which  the  process  of  roving  is  effected.  [ROVING, 
C.2.] 

roving-head,  subst.  A  roving-frame  used  in  the 
worsted  manufacture. 

roving-machine,  s.    [ROVING-FKAME.] 

roving-plate,  s.  A  piece  of  iron  or  steel  plate 
which  is  held  to  the  top  of  a  grindstone  with  its 
edge  inclined  at  a  small  angle,  for  the  purpose  of 
smoothing  its  surface. 

roving-reel,  s.  A  contrivance  for  measuring  the 
length  of  a  roving,  sliver,  or  hank  of  yarn. 

rov'-Ing-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  roving  (1) ;  -(».]  In  a 
roving,  wandering,  or  rambling  manner. 

"God  has  actually  been  pleased  to  discover  by  super- 
natnral  revelation  (what,  by  reason,  without  it,  he  can 
either  not  at  all,  or  but  rovinyly  guess  at." — Boyle:  Works, 
v.  622. 

roy -Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  roving  (1);  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  roving. 

row  (1),  *raw,  *rewe,  *rowe,  s.  [A.  S.  rdw, 
rd  wf.] 

1.  A  series  of  persons  or  things  set  in  or  arranged 
in  a  continued  line ;  a  line,  a  rank,  a  file.    (Spenser : 
Ruines  of  Rome,  xxx.) 

2.  Specif. :  A  number  of  houses  standing  together 
in  aline. 

*3.  A  line  of  writing.    (Chaucer.) 

IT  In  rows: 

Bot.:  In  lines  or  series,  which  are  not  necessarily 
opposite.  The  number  of  these  rows  is  often  indi- 
cated; as,  bifarious=in  two  rows,  trifarious  =  iu 
three  rows,  &c. 

row-culture,  s. 

Agric.:  That  method  of  culture  in  which  the 
crops,  as  wheat,  are  sown  in  drills. 

row  (2),  s.  [Row  (2),  i'.]  An  excursion  or  trip 
taken  in  a  row-boat. 

row(3),s.    [ROLL,  8.] 

1.  A  roll,  a  list. 

2.  A  roll  of  bread. 

row  (4),  s.  [Put  for  nmse=drunkenness,  uproar; 
for  the  loss  of  the  8  cf.  pea,  cherry,  sherrt/,  &c.l  A 
riotous  noise;  a  noisy  disturbance;  a  quarrel,  a 
tumult,  a  commotion. 

trow  (1),  v.t.  [Row  (!),«.]  To  set,  dispose,  or 
arrange  in  a  row  or  line ;  tg  set  or  stud  with  a  num- 
ber of  things  ranged  in  aline. 

row  (2),r.  t.  &i.  [A.  S.  r6wan=to  row,  to  sail; 
cogn.  with  Dut. roe.ijen;  icel.  roa;  Sw.ro;  Dan. roe; 
M.  H.  Ger.  ruejen.]  [RrjDDEB.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  impel,  as  a  boat,  along  the  surface  of  water 
by  means  of  oars. 

2.  To  transport  by  rowing  in  a  boat. 


rowet 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  labor  with  an  oar  or  oars. 

11  The  snilors  ship  their  oar.t,  and  cease  to  row." 

ltr!/>t''n:    Itl-ui:  KMOWOTfrkUM,  X. 

2.  To  bo  moved  by  moans  of  oai>. 

"A  galley    .    .    .    rowed  up  to  the  flag-ship." — Mickle: 

lfi*f"i-i'tiu  <if  Intlia. 

T[  (1)  Row  dry*:  An  order  given  to  the  oarsmen  to 
row  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  splash  the  water. 

(2)  Rowed  of  all :  An  order  to  cease  pulling  and 
lay  in  the  oars. 

row-boat,  s.    A  boat  propelled  by  rowing. 

row-lock,  s.    [ROWLOCK.] 

row-port,  s. 

Knat.  (pi.) :  Small  ports  near  the  water's  edge  for 
tlio  sweeps  or  largo  oars,  whereby  a  vessel  is  rowed 
during  a  calm. 

row  (3),i>.  i.    [ROLL.]    To  roll,  to  revolve. 

"  I  trust  bowls  will  row  right,  though  they  are  a  wee  ajee 
e'enow." — Scutt:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  ixvi. 

r<5w(4),D.  t.  [Row  (4),  «.]  To  involve  in  a  row  j 
to  abuse,  to  scold. 

row-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  row  (2),  v. ;  -able.']  Capa- 
ble of  being  rowed  over  or  upon. 

"That  long  barren  fen 
Once  rateable."     Ben  Jonson:  Horace;  Art  of  Poetrle. 

ro"w-an,  ro'-an,  s.  [Sw.  rOnn;  Dan.  rOn;  cf. 
Lat.  Ornus.] 

Ord.  Lang.  <&  Bot. :  The  Rowan-tree  (q.  v.). 
"  How  clung  the  rowan  to  the  rock." 

Scott:  Marmion,  ii.    (Introd.) 

rowan-tree,  s.    The  Mountain  Ash  (q.  v.). 
ro'-wa-nah,  s.    [Hind.rotcannoA.]    A  permit  or 
passport.    (East  Indies.) 
rtfw  -de-dtfw,  s.    [ROWDYDOW.] 
r<fw  -djf,  s.  &  a.    [From  Row  (4),  s.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  noisy,  rough  fellow ;  a  rough. 

"A  drunken,  gambling,  cut-throat  rowdy." — C.  Kings- 
ley:  Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  x. 

B.  As  Adjective : 

1.  Rough,  riotous,  blackguardly,  ruffianly. 

2.  Coarsely  showy  ;  flashy,  gaudy. 

row  -djf-ddw,  s.  [From  the  noise  of  the  beat  of 
adrum.]  A  continuous  noise.  (Vulgar.) 

ro~w -d^-d6~W-dy;,  ad/.  [ROWDYDOW. J  Noisy,  tur- 
bulent. 

ro~w  -dy'-lsh,  a.  [Eng.  rowdy ;  -ish.]  Character- 
ized by  rowdyism ;  rougn. 

row  -djf-igm,  s.  [Eng.  rowdy;  -ism.']  The  con- 
ductor behavior  of  a  rowdy  or  rough  ;  ruffianism. 

"  That  contingent  of  rowdyism  which  swells  every  large 
crowd." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

ro~W  -el,  rtfw  -ell,  s.  [Fr.  rouelle,  from  Low  Lat. 
rotella,  dim.  rota=n  wheel. .1 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  ring,  circle,  or  wheel ;  spe- 
cifically : 

(1)  The  little  wheel  of  a  spur,  formed  with  sharp 
points. 

"  Lord  Marmion  turned,  well  was  his  need  I 
And  dashed  the  rowels  in  his  steed." 

Scott:  Marmion,  vii.  14. 

(2)  The  flat  ring  in  a  horse's  bit. 

"  The  iron  rowells  into  frothy  fome  he  bitt." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  87. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Farr.:  A  roll  of  hair,  silk,  or  leather,  corre- 
sponding to  a  seton  in  surgery. 

2.  Agric.:  The    spiked  wheel  of   the  Norwegian 
harrow  and  other  soil  pulverizers. 

rowel-head,  subst.  The  axis  on  which  the  rowel 
turns.  (Shakesp. :  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  1.) 

row'-el,  r.  t.    [ROWEL,  s.] 

Farr. :  To  insert  a  rowel  in. 

"Rowell  the  horse  in  the  chest." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

row  -el-Ing, pr.par.  or  a.    [ROWEL,  v.] 

roweling-needle,  8. 

Farr. :  An  instrument  used  in  farriery  to  insert  a 
rowel  through  the  skin  of  a  horse. 

roweling-scissors,  8. 

Farr. :  An  instrument  used  in  inserting  rowels  in 
the  flesh  of  horses. 

row'-en,  r6u  -en,  row-ings,  rough-ings,  subst. 
[Prob.  from  Mid.  Eng.  roH>=rough.l 

1.  A,stubble-fleld  left  unplpwed  till  after  Michael- 
masor  thereabout,  and  furnishing  a  certain  amount 
of  herbage.    (Eng.) 

2.  Aftermath  ;  the  second  crop  of  hay  cut  off  the 
same  ground  in  one  year. 

TOW  -?T,  s.  [Eng.  row  (2),  v. ;  -er.~\  One  who  rows' 
one  who  manages  a  boat  with  oars, 
row-et,  row  ett,  s.    [ROWEN.] 


boil,    bfiy;     pfiut,    Jtfwl;    cat,    9ell,     chorus,     9hin,    benph;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Jfenophon,     exist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan       -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zliuii.     -tious.     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &o.  =  bel,     del. 
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rowl,  rowle,  s.   [Etym.  doubtful.} 
Nautical : 

1.  The  sheave  of  a  whip-tackle. 

2.  A  light  crane,  formerly  used  in   discharging 
cargo. 

*r<5w-Ut,  s.    [Fr.  roulette.']    A  small  wheel. 

row-lock  (pron.  rul -l6ck),  8.  [Eng.  row  (2),  v., 
and  locfc.] 

Naut.:  A  crotch  or  notch  on  the  gunwale  of  a 
boat,  against  which  the  oar  works  in  rowing.  Vari- 
ous devices  are  used:  (1)  Two  short  pegs  or  posts 
rising  from  the  gunwale ;  (2)  an  iron  stirrup  pivoted 
in  the  gunwale ;  (3)  an  iron  pin  in  the  gunwale,  and 
the  oar  fastened  to  it  by  a  thong ;  (4)  a  pin  in  the 
gunwale  passing  through  a  hole  in  the  oar;  (5)  a 
notch  in  the  gunwale. 

rOW  -If -p6W-ljf ,  8.     [ROLLYPOLLl.] 

*r<Jwn'-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  rown;  -«r.]  One  who  whis- 
pers; a  whisperer.  (Fox:  Actes,  p.  505.) 

rowte,  v.  i.    [ROCT  (2), ».] 

rtfwth,  a.  &  a.    [RouTH.] 

Rox  burgh,  s.  [A  southern  county  of  Scotland, 
adjoining  Northumberland,  and  the  title  of  a  duke- 
dom. John  Her,  the  third  duke  (1740-1804),  was  a 
noted  bibliophile,  and  the  binding  known  as  Rox- 
burgh-style was  so  named  because  first  employed 
in  his  library.]  (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

Roxburgh-style,  *. 

Bookbinding :  A  style  of  binding  consisting  of  a 
plain  leather  (generally  morocco)  back,  with  the 
lettering  in  gold  high  up,  plain  cloth  or  marbled 
paper  sides,  the  top  of  the  book  gilt-edged,  but  the 
fore  edge  and  tail  left  white,  and  trimmed,  not  cut. 

r8x-bnrgh  -I-a,  8.  [Named  after  Wm.  Roxburgh, 
M.  !>.,  Superintendent  of  the  Calcutta  Botanic 
Garden,  1793-1814.] 

Bot.:  The  sole  genus  of  Roxburghiaceae  (q.  v.), 
with  four  species  from  India.  The  stems  are  a  hun- 
dred fathoms  long.  The  roots,  prepared  with 
limewater,  are  candied  by  the  Hindus,  but  their 
flavor  is  insipid. 

r5x-bfirgh-I-a  -98-86,  a.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  rox- 
burghi(o) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff .  -acecE.1 

Bot. :  Roxburghworts ;  an  order  of  Dictyogens. 
Twining  shrubs  with  tuberous  roots(?},  reticulated 
and  coriaceous  leaves,  with  primary  ribs  connected 
by  secondary  veins.  Perianth  large,  petaloidt  in 
four  divisions.  Stamens  four;  ovary  superior, 
one-celled,  with  two  many-seeded  placentae,  from 
the  base  of  the  pericarp,  which  is  one-celled,  two- 
valved.  One  genus,  with  four  species,  from  India. 

r8x  -burgh-w6rt,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  roxburgh(ia), 
and  Eng.  wort.] 

Bot.  (pi.) :  The  Roxbnrghiaceee.    (Lindley.) 

*r6J,  a.    [Fr.  roi.]    A  king. 

roy  -al,  *roi-al,  *roy-all,  *re-al,  *ri-al,  *rl- 
all,  a.  <fe  8.  [0.  Fr.  real,  roial  (Fr.  royal),  from 
Lat.  regaiis=regal  (q.  v.).J 

A.  As  adjective : 

\.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  king;  pertaining  or  at- 
tached to  the  crown ;  regal. 

"The  royal  blood  of  France." 
Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  1. 

2.  Established,  founded,  or   maintained    by  the 
king  or  the  crown.    [REGIUS.] 

3.  Becoming  or  befitting  a  king ;  kingly,  princely. 
(Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII. .iv.  I.) 

4.  Noble,  generous,  illustrious. 

"How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  Antonio?" 
Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2 

5.  Noble,  magnificent. 

"  Our  royal,  good,  and  gallant  ship." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v. 

6.  Applied  to  a  stag  having  antlers  with  twelve 
tines. 

"A  royal  stag,  or  animal  with  twelve  tines,  is  not  now 
uncommon."— field,  Jan.  9,  1886. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 
*1.  A  rial  (q.  v.). 

2.  One  of  the  shoots  of  a  stag's  head;  a  royal 
antler  (q.  v.). 

3.  A  royal  stag. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut.:  A  mast  and  sail  next  above  the  top- 
gallant. 

"We  were  nnder  royals  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after  noon." 
—London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Ordn- :  A  small  mortar. 

3.  Paper :  A  size  of  drawing  and  writing  paper, 
measuring 23'/4X12  inches,  and  weighing  according 
to  quality.    Often  used  adjectively ;  as,  roj/ajoctavo, 
royal  quarto. 
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Royal  Academy,  «ubst.  A  society  in  England 
designed  to  promote  the  arts  of  paiuting,  sculpture, 
and  engraving.  In  1765,  a  charter  was  granted  to 
"The  Incorporated  Society  of  Artists."  Dissensions 
almost  immediately  arose,  its  more  eminent  mem- 
bers withdrew,  and  on  Dec.  10,  1768,  obtained  from 
the  king  a  charter  for  the  "  Royal  Academy  of  Arts, 
in  London,"  now  known  as  the  Royal  Academy. 
The  first  exhibition  of  their  paintings  took  place  at 
Somerset  House,  in  1780.  In  1834  the  Society  was 
removed  to  the  National  Gallery,  then  just  erected 
in  Trafalgar  Square.  [ACADEMICIAN,  ACADEMY.] 

Royal  Academy  of  Music:  A  society  founded  in 
London  in  1823,  which  gave  its  first  concert  in  1828, 
and  was  incorporated  in  1830. 

royal-antler,  a.  The  third  branch  of  the  horn 
of  a  deer. 

royal-arch,  n.    A  degree  in  freemasonry. 

royal-arms,  arms-royal,  s.  pi. 

Her. :  The  personal  arms  borne  by  the  successive 
sovereigns  of  a  country,  as  distinguished  from  those 
which  they  bear  in  their  public  capacity,  namely, 
the  arms  of  the  country  over  which  they  rule. 

royal-assent,  8.    [ASSENT,  s.,  B.] 

Royal  Astronomical  Society,  s.  A  society  for 
astronomical  research,  which  was  founded  in  Lon- 
don in  1820,  and  received  its  charter  in  1831. 

royal-bay,  8. 

Bot. :  Laurus  nobilis  or  indica. 

royal-blue,  sitbst.  A  deep-colored  and  beautiful 
smalt,  and  also  a  vitreous  pigment,  principally 
used  in  painting  on  glass  and  enameling,  in  which 
uses  it  is  very  permanent ;  but  in  water  and  oil  its 
beauty  soon  decays,  as  is  no  uncommon  case  with 
other  vitrified  pigments.  It  is  not  in  other  respects 
an  eligible  pigment,  being,  notwithstanding  its 
beautiful  appearance,  very  inferior  to  other  cobalt 
blues. 

royal  bounty,  s.  A  fund  from  which  money  is 
granted  to  female  relatives  of  officers  killed  or  mor- 
tally wounded  on  duty. 

royal-burgh,  s.    [BURGH.] 

royal-charter,  subst.  A  charter  granted  by 
the  sovereign,  and  conveying  certain  rights  and 
privileges  to  the  subjects,  as  a  charter  granted  in 
England  to  boroughs  and  municipal  bodies,  to  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  or  to  colonies  and  foreign 
possessions. 

Royal  Family,  a.  The  family  of  the  sovereign, 
specif,  the  Sovereign,  the  male  Heir  Apparent  to  the 
throne,  and  the  Princess  Royal.  With  regard  to 
the  other  princes  and  princesses,  the  term  -  Royal 
Family  has  two  meanings.  In  the  wider  one  ;t  com- 
prehends all  those  who  are  by  any  possibility 
inheritable  to  the  crown.  In  the  narrower  one  it  is 
limited  to  those  who  are  within  a  certain  degree  of 
propinquity  to  the  reigning  prince,  and  to  whom 
therefore  the  law  pays  extraordinary  respect. 

royal-fern,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Osmnnda. 

royal-fish,  s.    [FISH-ROYAL.] 

royal-glass,  s.    Painted  glass. 

royal-grant,  s.  A  grant  of  letters  patent  from 
the  crown. 

Royal  Humane  Society,  B.   [HUMANE.] 

Royal  Institution,  s.  An  institution  founded  in 
London  by  Count  Rumford,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and 
others.  March  9, 1799,  and  incorporated  Jan.  13, 1800. 
It  is  designed  to  diffuse  knowledge,  to  facilitate 
the  general  introduction  of  mechanical  inventions, 
and  teach  by  lectures  and  experiments  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  the  common  purposes  of  life.  It 
has,  as  a  rule,  had  for  its  lecturers  some  of  the  first 
scientific  men  of  the  age. 

royal-mantle,  s. 

Entom.:  A  European  geometer  moth,  Anticlea 
ainuala. 

royal-mast,  B. 

JVauf . :  The  fourth  mast  from  the  deck ;  a  royal. 

'royal-merchant,  s.  A  term  formerly  applied 
to  merchants  who  founded  principalities  which 
their  descendants  enjoyed,  as  the  Grimaldi  of 
Venice,  the  Medici  of  Florence,  &c. ;  also  applied  to 
one  who  managed  the  mercantile  affairs  of  a  state 
or  kingdom.  , 

royal-mines,  a.  pi.    Mines  of  gold  and  silver. 
royal-oak,  a. 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  oak  in  Boscobel  Wood,  Eng- 
land, in  which  Charles  II.  is  said  to  have  taken 
shelter  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  hence  a  fre- 
quent public-house  sign. 
*2.  Astron. :  Robur  Carolinum.    (Halley.) 
Royal  Observatory,  a.    [OBSERVATORY,  IT.] 
*royal-rich,  a.    Rich  as  a  king ;  rich  or  gorgeous 
enough  for  a  king. 
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Royal  Society,  subst.  \  society  for  prosecuting 
research  in  Kenan]  and  physiec-mathematieai 
science  in  particular,  founded  in  London  in  16KII. 
In  164f>,  a  few  friends,  including  Drs.  Wilkius  ami 
\\alhs,  established  a  scientific  club  in  the  metropo- 
lis, which  maintained  a  checkered  and  intermittent 
existence  sometimes  in  London,  atothers  in  Oxford, 
till  at  length  being  revived  at  the  Restoration  it 
became  the  parent  of  the  Royal  Society.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  club,  held  Nov.  28,  1660,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  now  society  was  resolved  on.  and  its  scoj>e 
and  constitution  defined.  Its  tirst  public  action 
took  place  on  Doc.  5, 1660,  and  the.  members,  in  16H2, 
obtained  a  charter,  and  were  incorporated  as  the 
Royal  Society.  Charles  II.  flattered  himself  that 
he  was  its  founder,  and  among  the  names  of  its 
fellows  was  that  of  the  Duke  of  York, afterward 
James  II.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  elected  a  fellow 
in  Jan.,  1672,  admitted  in  Feb..  1672.  and  in  1703 
became  president.  The  first  number  of  the  Philn- 
sopliical  Trontacttont,  recording  the  work  of  the 
society,  appeared  on  March  6, 1665.  After  1SOO  the 
annual  volume  took  the  place  of  occasional  num- 
bers. In  1709,  a  bequest  from  Sir  Godfrey  Copley  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Copley  gold  medal,  and 
a  donation  from  Count  Rumford.  in  1796,  resulted 
in  the  foundation  of  the  Rumford  itold  and  silver 


1807,  and  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  in  1820. 
For  a  considerable  time  the  number  of  the  members 
stood  at  600;  latterly,  however,  only  fifteen  mem- 
bers have  been  annually  elected,  so  that  the  number 
of  fellows  will  in  a  few  years  be  reduced  below  5(10. 
With  the  exception  of  a  small  Roman  Academy,  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  was  the  first  of  the  kind 
established,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  at  Paris 
not  having  arisen  till  1666. 

IT  (t)  The  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh:  A  Scotch 
society  of  a  similar  type  to  the  English  institution, 
which  was  incorporated  in  1783,  having  been  devel- 
oped from  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
commenced  in  1739. 

(2)  Royal  Society  of  Literature :  A  society  founded 
in  England  under  the  patronage  of  George  IV.  in 
1823,  and  chartered  in  1826.  It  awards  gold  medals. 

royal-standard,  s.    [STANDARD.] 

royal-tiger,  s.    [TIGER.] 

royal-yard, «. 

ffaut. :  The  fourth  yard  from  the  deck,  on  which 
the  royal  is  set. 

troy'-al-et,  *roy-6-16t,  ».  [A  dimin.  from  royal 
(q.  v.).]  A  petty  king  or  sovereign ;  a  kinglet. 

"There  were  .  .  .  two  other  royaltts,  as  only  kings 
by  his  leave."— Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  II.  iv.  10. 

rdy  -al-I§m,  s.  [Fr.  royalixme.]  The  principles 
or  cause  of  royalty ;  attachment  to  a  royal  govern- 
ment. 

l6J  -al-Ist,  s.  &  a.    [Fr.  royaliste.J 

A.  As  fmbst. :     An  adherent  or  supporter  of   mo- 
narchical government :  specif,  applied  to — 

(1)  An  adherent  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  in 
the  Civil  War,  as  opposed  to  a  Roundhead  (q.  v.). 

(2)  An  adherent  of  the  Bourbon  family  after  the 
French  Revolution. 

B.  As  adj.:  Supporting  monarchical  government ; 
belonging  to  the  Royalists. 

rtfy  -al-ize,  r.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  royal;  -ize.] 

A.  Trans. :    To  make  royal. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  bear  royal  sway. 

"  If  long  he  look  to  rule  and  royalize." 

Sylvester:  Magnificence,  79. 

roy-al-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  royal;  -ly.~\  In  a  royal 
manner ;  like  a  king ;  as  becomes  a  king. 

*roy-alme,  a.  [O.  Fr.,  Fr.  royaume."]  A  kingdom, 
a  realm  (q.  v.). 

i6y-9.l-ty,  *roy-al-te,  *roy-al-tie,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
realte,reialte,  royaulte  (Fr.  royaute),  from  Latin 
regalitatem,  accus.  of  regalitae,  from  reoa(is=regal 
(q.  vj.] 

1.  The  state,  character,  or  dignity  of  a  king ;  the 
condition  of  a  person  of. royal  rank. 

"Is  this  the  royalty  of  Albion's  king?" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt,  II.,  1.  3. 

2.  The  state  of  being  of  royal  birth  ;  royal  extrac- 
tion. 

"  By  the  royalties  of  both  your  bloods." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ill.  8. 


3.  Deportment   becoming  or    befitting   a    king; 
s — 1_  -haracter. 

person  of  a  king;  majesty;  a  title  applied 


kingly  character. 
4.  The 


to  kings. 

"Thus  his  royalty  doth  epeak  in  me." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  ii. 

5.  The  Sovereign,  or  a  member  of  the  Royal  Fam- 
ily (the  abstract  put  for  the  concrete) ;  as.  Royalty 
was  present. 


ftte,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6     p6t 
or.     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try     Syrian,     se,    OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw'. 


royena 

j  6.  A  right  or  prerogative  of  a  sovereign  ;  especially 
a  seigniorage  due  to  a  king  from  a  manor  of  which 
lie  is  lord. 

"  With  the  property  were  connected  royalties."—  Macau- 
luij:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  III. 

7.  A  tax.  paid  to  the  crown  or  to  the  landlord  on 
the  produce  of  a  mine.  (Bng.) 

>.  A  tax  paid  to  a  person  who  holds  a  grant  of  a 
patent  for  the  use  of  such  patent;  it  is  generally 
at  a  certain  rate  for  each  article  manufactured ;  a 
Percentage  paid  to  the  owner  of  an  article  for  its 
use ;  hence,  a  percentage  of  profits  paid  to  an 
author  for  the  privilege  of  publishing  his  works. 

*9.  An  emblem  of  royalty. 

"  Did  give  him  that  same  rnynlty  he  wears." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IT.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  8. 

10.  A  royal  manor ;  a  manor. 

"Some  extraordinary  takes  of  salmon  have  been  se- 
cured in  the  Avon  royalty  here  this  week."—  London  Daily 
Trlrgraph. 

11.  A  kingdom,  a  domain,  a  province,  a  sphere. 
*12.  The  area  occupied  by  a  royal  burgh;  (pi.) 

the  bounds  of  a  royal  burgh.    (Scotch.) 

roy-e  -na,  s.  [Named  after  Adrian  Van  Royen, 
once  Professor  of  Botany  at  Leydon.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Ebenaceae.  Royena  lucida  is  a 
white-flowered  greenhouse  plant. 

ro~y  -le-a,  s,  [Named  after  John  Forbes  Royle, 
Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at 
baharunpore.] 

Rot. :  A  genus  of  Ballotidee.  The  leaves  of  Roylea 
elfgans  are  used  in  India  as  a  bitter  tonic  febrifuge. 

*royne  (1),  v.  t.  &i.  [French  rogner.']  To  bite,  to 
gnaw. 

*r<5yne  (2),v.  i.  [French  grogner.]  To  growl,  to 
mutter. 

*r6yn  -Ish,  a.  [Fr.  »-o</i;eu.i-=mangy,  from  rogne 
—  mango,  scab,  from  Latin  rubiginem,  accus.  of 
ra&i'go=rust.]  Mangy,  scurvy,  paltry,  mean. 

roys  -ter, «.    [ROISTER.] 

1.  A  roisterer. 

2.  A  drunken  spree  or  frolic. 
*r6ys  -t§r-er,  s.    [ROISTERER.] 

•roys  -te"r-ous,  a.  [Eng.  royster ;  -ous.]  Unruly, 
reveling. 

R<5ys-t6n,  s.    [Seedef.] 

Geog. :  A  market  town  partly  in  Hertfordshire  and 
partly  in  Cambridgeshire. 

Royston-orow,  s. 

Ornith. :  Corvus  cornix,  long  considered  a  sepa- 
rate species.  [CROW,  s.,  III.  2.  (B).] 

*ro~y  -te-let,  s.  [Fr.  roitelet,  from  roi-a  king.] 
A  petty  king. 

*ro"yt  -Ish,  adj.  [Perhaps  for  riotish  or  routish.] 
\\  ild,  irregular. 

ro-zelle ,  s.    [ROSELLE.] 

roz'-et,  s.    [ROSIN.]    (Scotch.) 

rub,  *rubbe,  v.  f.  &  i.  [Gael.  ™6=to  rub ;  Ir.  & 
Gael.  rubadh=a  rubbing :  Wei. rhiobio=io  rub ; rhwb 
=arub;  Ir.ruboir;  Gael.  rubair=a  rubber;  Dan. 
rubbe=to  rub.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  move  or  pass  along,  or  over  the  surface  of, 
with  pressure  or  friction ;  to  apply  friction  to. 

"  She  rubs  her  hands."— Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  1. 

2.  To  clean  by  rubbing ;  to  wipe. 

"Hub  your  chain  with  crumbs." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Kight,  ii.  8. 

3.  To  remove  by  rubbing  or  friction ;  to  chata 

4.  To  spread  a  thin  coating  or  covering  over  the 
surface  of ;  to  smear. 

5.  To  polish,  to  retouch,  to  touch  up.    (Followed 
by  over.) 

t<>.  To  hinder,  to  cross,  to  obstruct,  to  interfere 
with. 

*7.  To  touch  hard;  to  gall,  to  chafe;  to  fret  or 
tease  with  gibes  or  sarcasms. 

"  He  who  before  he  was  espied,  was  afraid,  after  being 
perceived,  was  ashamed,  now  being  hardly  rubbed  upon, 

Et  both  fear  and  shame,  and  was  moved  to  anger." — 
Sidnetj. 

II.  Building,  cfrc. : 

1.  To  polish  or  give  a  smooth  surface  to,  as  a 
stone,  by  erasing  the  tool  marks  by  the  agency  of  a 
piece  of  grit-stone  with  sand  and  water,  so  as  to 
render  the  stone  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  at- 
mosphere. 

2.  To  smooth,  as  the  dipped  surface  of  a  brick 
with  a  piece  of  rough-grained  stone. 

B.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  move  or  pass  along  the  surface  of  a  body 
with  pressure ;  to  grate. 
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2.  To  fret,  tochafCj  to  mako  a  friction. 

*3.  Bowls:  To  incline  or  turn  in  toward  the  jack. 

II.  Fig. :  To  move  or  pass  with  difficulty ;  to  ge* 
along  with  difficulty.  (Followed  by  along,  on,  or 
through} ;  as,  He  can  just  manage  to  rub  along. 

II  Things  are  rubbed  sometimes  for  purposes  of 
convenience;  but  they  are  chafed,  fretted,  and 
galled  injuriously:  the  skin  is  liable  to  chafe  from 
any  violence ;  leather  will/ref  from  the  motion  of  a 
carnage;  when  the  skin  is  once  broken,  animals 
will  become  galled  by  a  continuance  of  the  friction. 

IT  1.  To  rub  down: 

(1)  To  reduce  or  bring  to  smaller  dimensions  by 
ruprung  or  friction  ;  to  render  less  prominent. 

(2)  1  o  clean  by  rubbing ;  to  curry ;  as,  to  rub  down 
a  horse. 

*2.  To  rub  off:  To  go  off  in  a  hurry.  (Gentleman 
Instructed,  p.  351.) 

3.  To  rub  out :  To  remove  or  erase  by  friction  ;  as, 
to  rub  out  marks. 

4.  To  rub  up : 

(1)  To  polish,  to  burnish. 

(2)  To  rouse  to  action ;  to  excite,  to  awaken. 
rub,  s.    [Res,  p.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  rubbing ;  friction ;  as,  to  give 
anything  a  rub  with  a  cloth. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  That  which  impedes,  obstructs,  or  renders 
motion  difficult;  an  obstruction,  an  impediment. 

"We  doubt  not  now 
But  every  rub  is  smoothed  on  our  way." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  I".,  ii.  2. 

*(2)  A  difficulty,  a  cause  of  uneasiness,  a  pinch. 

"To  sleep!  perchance  to  dream;  ay,  there's  the  rub." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  Hi.  I. 

(3)  An  unevenness  of  surface ;  an  inequality. 

(4)  A  reverse,  a  hardship,  a  difficulty. 

"We  have  met  with  some  notable  rubs  already,  and 
what  are  yet  to  come  we  knew  not." — Bnnyan:  PiLgr/m's 
Progress,  pt.  ii. 

(5)  A  sarcasm,  a  jibe,  a  taunt. 

(6)  A  rub-stone  (q.  v.). 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bowls:  Inequality  of  ground  which  hinders  the 
motiou  of  the  bowl. 

2.  Cards:  The  same  as  RUBBER  (q.  v.). 

rub-a-dub,  s.  The  sound  of  a  drum  when  beaten. 
(From  the  sound.) 

rub-iron,  s.  A  plate  on  a  carriage  or  wagon-bed, 
against  which  the  fore-wheel  rubs  when  turning 
short.  Called  wheel-guard  plate  in  a  field-artillery 
carriage.  One  is  placed  on  each  side  of  the  stock. 

rub-Stone,  s.  A  stone,  usually  of  sandstone,  used 
to  sharpen  instruments;  a  whetstone;  specif.,  the 
flat  stone  on  which  the  currier's  knife  is  ground  to 
an  edge. 


which ,  when  heated  and  plunged  into  a  cool  colored 
solution,  becomes  fissured,  and  admits  the  red  col- 
oring matter;  (3)  rubicello  (q.  v.) ;  (4)  Rose-quartz 
(q.  v.). 

ru-ba  -to,  a.    [Ital.=stolen.] 

Music:  A  style  of  singing  or  playing  in  which 
some  of  the  notes  are  unduly  lengthened,  and  others 
proportionately  contracted,  so  that  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  bar  is  maintained. 

rubbed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [RrjB,  IN] 

rubbed-work,  a. 

Build. :  Brick-  or  stonework  smoothed  with  stone 
or  sand  and  water. 

rub  -her,  s.    [Eng.  rub,  v. ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  rubs;  an  instrument 
used  in  rubbing  or  cleaning ;  a  polisher. 

(1)  One  who  rubs. 

"  Mistress  Younglove,  the  grave  rubber  of  your  mistress' 
toes." — Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Scornful  Lady. 

(2)  An  instrument  used  in  rubbing,  as  a  coarse 
towel  for  rubbing  the  body  after  bathing. 

"The  servants.    .    .    .    lay 
The  rubbers,  and  the  bathing  sheets  display." 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  3. 

(3)  A  coarse  file. 

"The  rough  or  coarse  file,  if  large,  is  called  a  rubber." 
— Moxon. 

(4)  A  whetstone  or  rub-stone. 

(5)  A  roll  of  cloth  charged  with  emery,  rotten- 
stone,  or  other  abradant  or  polishing  material,  for 
surfacing  plates. 

2.  At  whist  and  some  other  games,  two  games  out 
of  three,  or  the  game  which  decides  the  contest. 

"The  rubber  of  matches  between  the  two  famous  run- 
ning men." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 


rubble 

:J.  An  inequality  or  uncveuness  of  ground;  a  rub, 
an  obstruction. 

4.  Hence,  obstruction,  difficulty,  hardship. 

5.  That  which  rubs  or  grates  on  the  feelings ;  a 
rub,  a  sarcasm,  a  gibe,  a  taunt. 

6.  (PI.):  A  disease  in  sheep,  causing  great  heat 
and  itching.    Called  also  Scab,  Shab,  or  Ray. 

7.  India-rubber  (q.v.). 

8.  Hence,  used  for — 

(1)  An  overshoe  made  of  india-rubber. 

(2)  A  small  block  or  piece  of  caoutchouc  used  for 
erasing  pencil  marks. 

(3)  An  india-rubber  tire  for  the  wheel  of  a  bicycle. 

(4)  The  ball  used  in  a  game  of  lacrosse.    It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  billiard  ball. 

"He  secured  the  rubber  again  and  made  a  second  at- 
tempt at  goal,  which  missed."— Field,  March  6,  1886. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Electricity: 

(1)  That    part  of  an  electrical    machine  which 
rubs  against  the  cylinder  or  disc. 

(2)  The  moving  pad  or  piston  of  an  electrophorus. 

2.  Mason. :  A  board  or  block  used  in  grinding  or 
polishing.    In  the  moldings  of  stone,  an  iron  rub- 
ber mounted  on  a  wooden  stock  is  employed  for 
fillets,  beads,  and  astragals.    These  rubbers  have 
convex  or  concave  faces,  according  to  the  required 
contour  of  the  work.    A  stone  or  wooden  block  cov- 
ered with  thick  felt  is  used  for  polishing  stone  and 
marble. 

3.  Naut. :  A  tool  for  flattening  down  the  seams  in 
sail-making. 

4.  Vehicles:  The  part  of  the  wagon-lock  which 
presses  against  the  wheels. 

rubber- cloth,  s. 

1.  Fabric  covered  with  caoutchouc. 

2.  Caoutchouc  in  sheets. 

rubber-file,  s.  A  heavy,  fish-bellied  file,  desig- 
nated by  weight,  which  varies  from  four  to  fifteen 
pounds.  They  are  of  square  or  triangular  section, 
and  used  for  coarse  work.  When  they  have  three 
flat  faces  and  one  rounded,  they  are  known  as  half- 
thick  tiles. 

rubber-knife,  a.    A  rubber-saw  (q.  T.)  . 
rubber-mold,  s. 

1.  A  flask  or  former  for  shaping  plastic  rubber. 

2.  A  vulcanite  mold  for  shaping  plates  for  artifi- 
cial dentures,  &c. 

rubber-saw,  s.  A  circular  knife  used  in  cutting 
india-rubber.  It  is  not  properly  a  saw,  but  is  so 
termed  in  the  trade.  It  is  driven  at  high  speed,  and 
kept  constantly  wet  by  a  jet  or  spray  of  water. 

rub  -blng,  pr.  par.  a.  &  s.    [Rns,  v.~\ 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  c6  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  wiping  the  surface  with 
pressure. 

2.  That  which  is  obtained  by  rubbing;  specif.,  an 
impression  of  an  inscription  obtained  oy  rubbing. 

3.  The  process  of   straightening   the   wires   for 
needles. 

rubbing-paunch,  s. 

Naut. :  A  piece  of  wood  nailed  on  the  f  oreside  of 
a  mast  to  prevent  injury  to  the  latter  by  yards  or 
spars  in  raising  or  lowering. 

rubbing-post,  s.  A  post  set  up  for  cattle  to  rub 
themselves  against. 

rubbing-stone,  s. 

Bricklaying:  A  grit-stone,  which  is  placed  upon 
the  bricklayer's  bench,  and  upon  which  stones  are 
rubbed  smooth  after  being  dressed  by  an  ax  to  a 
shape  suitable  for  gauged  arches,  domes,  niches,  or 
similar  work. 

rub-blsh,  Tub -bldge,  *rob-eux,  *rob-ows, 
Tub-bage,  *rub-brish,  s.  [O.  Fr.*robei,pl.ro6eux 
orro6e««a-.] 

1.  Fragments;  pieces  broken  or  imperfect;  ruins 
of  buildings. 

"A  fine  ruin  is  one  thing,  and  a  heap  of  rubbish 
another." — Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey.  (Post.) 

2.  Waste  or  rejected  matter;   anything  vile  or 
useless. 

3.  Confusion,  mingled  mass. 

4.  Nonsense ;  as,  That  is  all  rubbish. 

"rubbish-walling,  s.    [RUBBLE-WORK.] 

rub -blsh-Ing,  a.  [Eng.  rubbish ;  -ing.'}  Trashy, 
worthless,  rubbishy. 

rub>blsh-y\  a.    [Eng.  rubbish;  -y.] 

1.  Containing  rubbish ;  consisting  of  rubbish. 

"  Clearing  weedy,  rubbishy  turf."—  W.  P.  Hunter:  Oeoloa- 
ical  Essay,  p.  416. 

2.  Trashy,  worthless. 
rub'-ble,  s.    [RUBBISH.] 

1.  Pieces  of  rough  stone ;  rubbish. 


bffil,     boy;     pout     Jowl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     Bin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
an.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun:      -vion,      -sion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     <tc.  =  b«l,      del. 


rubble -stone 

2.  Stones  of  irregular   shape    and    dimensions. 
broken  bricks,  <fcc.,  used  to  fill  up  behind  the  fan- 
courses  of  walls  or  in  coarse  masonry,  also  masonry 
of  such  stuff ;  rubble-work. 

3.  A  name  given  by  quariymen  to  the  upper  frag- 
mentary and   decomposed   portion  of   a  mass  of 
stone. 

4.  The  whole  of  the  bran  of  wheat  before  it  is 
sorted  into  pollard,  bran,  &c.    (Prov.  Eng.) 

rubble-stone,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  Rubble^tones  owe  their  name  to  their  being  rubbed 
and  worn  by  the  water." — Woodward. 

rubble-wall,  «.  A  wall  built  of  rubble-work. 

rubble-work,  rubble-walling,  s. 

Mason.:  Masonry  in  which  stones  are  used  in  the 
rough,  without  being  dressed  to  size,  unless  ou 
their  exposed  faces. 

rub -blf,  a.  [Eug.  rubbl(e) ,'-».]  Abounding  in 
small  irregular  stones ;  containing,  or  of  the  nature 
of  rubble. 

ru  -bS-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  rub(us),  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-ece.] 

Botany :  A  tribe  of  Rosaceae.  Calyx  persistent, 
ebracteolate;  carpels  many;  ovules,  two  in  each 
carpel,  pendulous;  fruit  of  one  or 
drupes. 

rfl  be  an-hy  -drlc,  adj.  [Lat.  ru6«r=red,  and 
Eng.  anhydric,}  Derived  from  or  containing  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  cyanogen. 

rnbeanhydric-acid,  s. 

Chemistry ;  A  sulphydrate  of  cyanogen,  C2N2H4S2 
(Berzelius).  Prepared  by  passing  cyanogen  gas 
and  sulphydric  acid  into  alcohol.  It  is  deposited 
from  the  solution  in  yellow-red  shining  crystals, 
very  soluble  in  water ;  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
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,rub-e-ryth'-rlc,  uilj.  [Mod.  Lat.  rub(ia),  and 
English  crythric.]  Contained  in,  or  derived  from 
madder. 

ruberythric-acid,  *. 

Chem.:  ('asHjoOjo.  A  yellow  substance  existing 
in  madder  root,  and  extracted  by  a  complicated 
process  from  the  filtrate,  obtained  when  the  deooc- 
tion  of  madder  is  treated  with  neutral  acetate  of 
lead,  and  the  alizarin  precipitate  removed.  It 
forms  yellow  prisms  of  silky  luster,  easily  soluble 
in  hot  water,  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether.  By  boiling 
with  dilute  acids  ruberythric-acid  is  converted  into 
alizarin  and  glucose. 

ru  bes -5ence,  s.  [RI-BESCENT.]  A  growing  or 
becoming  rubescent ;  the  state  of  being  red :  a 
blush. 

ru-b?s  cent,  adj.  [Lat.  rubescens,  pr.  par.  of 
rubesco,  incept,  from  rufeeo=to  be  red;  rufter=rod.] 
Growing  or  becoming  red ;  tendency  to  redness. 

*ru   be-us,  s.    [Lat,=red,  reddish.] 

Geomancy:  A  figure  constellation-like,  represent- 
ing Mars  direct.  When  Mars  is  retrograde  he  is 
called  Puella.  (Chaucer.) 
ru -bl-a,  s.  [Lat.=madder;  r«6eus=red.] 
Bot.:  Madder;  the  typical  genus  of  Rubiaceae,  or 
a  genus  of  Galiacete.  Corolla  rotate,  campauulate, 
or  funnel-shaped,  four  to  five  cleft,  stamens  four  or 
five,  fruit  a  two-lobed  berry.  Aboutfif  ty  species  are 
known,  chiefly  from  temperate  regions.  R.  tinctoria 
is  madder.  From  R.  cordifolia,  called  also  R.  mun- 
Jista,  come  the  roots  called  Munjeeth  (q.v.).  R.sik- 
himensis  yields  a  dye.  R.  relboun  is  the  Madder  of 
Chili.  The  roots  of  R.  augitstissima  are  also  highly 
colored.  R.  noxa  is  said  to  be  poisonous.  [MAD- 
DEE.] 


rubidine 

insoluble  in  boiling  water,  soluble  in  boiling  alco- 
hol. Alkalies  dissolve  it  with  blood-red  color  ami 
neutral  acetate  of  lead  throws  down  orange-colored 
grains  from  its  alcoholic  solution.  Formula  uncer- 
tain. 

ru  -bl-an,  s.    [Mod.  Latin  rubi(a) ;  English  suff. 
-OH.] 


£°'-i,An  or?e.r  °*  Plants  founded  by  Jussien  in 


Chemist. :  CogH-uOis.  A  glncoside,  discovered  hv 
Schunck  in  madder  root,  in  18*7.  It  yields,  under 
the  influence  of  acids,  alkalies,  or  madder  ferment, 
alizarin,  with  other  coloring  matters,  and  glucose. 
It  is  a  dry,  brittle,  amorphous  mass,  resembling 
dried  Tarnish,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  color  in  thin 
layers,  very  soluble  in  water,  less  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  insoluble  in  ether.  Its  solutions  are  very  bitter. 
Heated  above  130",  it  gives  off  orange-red  vapors  of 
alizarin.  Oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  it  with  blood-red 
color. 

rfl-bl-an'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  rubian;  -ic.]  Contained 
or  derived  from  rubiau  (q.  v.). 

rubianic-acld,  s. 

Chem.:  C^HMOlt  (7).  Produced  by  the  oxidation 
of  rubian  in  contact  with  alkalies,  and  obtained  by 
treating  rubian  with  baryta  water,  collecting  the 
barium  compound  formed,  decomposing  the  latter 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  recrystallizing  from  boil- 
ing water.  It  forms  lemon-yellow  silky  needles, 
tastes  bitter,  reddens  litmus,  dissolves  easily  in 
boiling  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether. 

ru-bl-an  -In,  s.    [Eng.  rubian;  -in.] 

Chem. :  CsoHjaO^.  Obtained  by  boiling  aqueous 
rubian  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  dissolving  out 
alizarin,  &c.,  with  boiling  alcohol  from  the  coloring 
matters  produced,  and  continuing  the  treatment  of 
the  solid  residue  with  boiling  alcohol,  from  whence 
rubian  in  crystallizes  into  lemon-yellow  colored 


ru  -bl-can,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rubeo=to  be  red.l 
*"  -----  ""1  '-  at  is  bay,  sorrel,  or 

'  »  upon  the  flanks, 
not  predominant 


B.  As  substantive : 

Med.:   A   substance   for    external    application, 

camphor  liniment,  mustard,  oil  of  turpentine,  &c. 


rublacic-acld,  s. 


from  rubino=Si  i _. 

Min.:  A  jeweler's  name  for  a  yellowish  ororange- 


.. 

A  Yellow    Presence   of  ammonia.     I 
in  madder    slightly    ellow  mass,  havin 


It   forms   a   colorless   or 
g  a  faint  nauseous  taste. 


by  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  into  dark  green 


to  test  them,  or  prepare  for  test  by  assay.  ru-bi  -a-dln,  s. 

ru  belle  (2),s.    [Ger.  rubellan.]    A  red  color  in  Chem.:  C16HUO,.  A  suosiance produced, together  wascomdered 

enameling.  with  glucose,  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  rubiacin.  A^iXHoth«storjC»si 

rubelle-enamel,  s.    A  process  in  which  the  de-  «„  LTilHi!68    'n  , -yf!?w  ne<*"e?  «'  rectangular  with  his  army  at  the  Vj'roaki'r 


[Eng.  rubiad  (i'p)in.]  were  forbidden  to  pass  the  Rubicon  with  an  armed 

force,  under  dreadful  imprecations,  and  to  do  so 

;ance  produced,  together    was  considered  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war. 

ar  crossed  the  Rubicon 
ng  out  of  the  civil  war 


v_.,__rv /T m .n.).] 

ru'-bel-llte,  s.    [Lat.  rubell(us)  =  reddish ;  suff.       Chemistry:  I'soHyCV?).    One  of  the  compounds 
•ite  (Afin.).]  formed  by  the  fermentation  of  madder  with  ery- 

Mir   "   * 
ringi 
lith 

Eu- 
pa 

Rubens'  brown,  ».  A  pigment  still  in  use  in  the  _„  ...  a  „. 
Netherlands  under  this  appellation.  It  is  an  earth  •  "/-.?  a  ?-} 
of  a  lighter  color,  more  ocherous  texture,  and  of  a  r^L.r'a  r>  «i 

warmer  or   more   tawny  hue   than   the  Vandyke    —wfSl'j  l^H^  (7)     A  substance  isomeric  with 
brown  of  the  paint  shops     It  works  well  both    ^    rubiadin,  and  produced  by  the    fermentation   of 

*-  -"  -  p  ••  "-    rubian.    It  is  separated,  along  with  verantin,  from    andGr.  hj/,Jor=water.l 


[Mod.  Lat,  ruhta; /connect.,  and 


ru  -bl-cund,  a.    [Lat.  rubicundus,  from  r«6eo= 
to  be  red ;  Fr.  rubiconde.'] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Inclining  to  redness,  ruddy.    (Said 
especially  of  the  face.) 

"And  this  way  turns  his  rubicund,  round  face." 

Longfellow:  Oolden  Legend,  T. 

2.  Bot.:  Blushing,  rosy  red. 

ru:bl  cund'-I-ty,  «.    [Eng.  rubicund ;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rubicund. 

ru-bld-e-hy -dran,  s.    [Lat.r«6idia=dark  rod, 


ru  -be  '-Mold,  adj.  [Mod.  Lat.  rubeola;  -old.'] 
Resembling  mbeola  or  measles. 

ru'-b8r-lte,  eubst.  [Latin  ruber  =  rod;  suff.  -ite 
(Ifin.).J 


.. 

n.:  The  same  as  CUPRITE  (q.  v.). 


respects  like  rubiacin.  precipitated  by  any  metallic  salt  except  basic  i 

,.  -  i  -        j^  tate  of  lead. 

ru-bi  -a-gln,  «.    [Mod.  Latin  rubia;  g  connect.,  ..  .,.,  ,            r_ 

and  -in  (CAem.).]  ru -bid -1C,  a.    [Eug.  rutnd(mm);  -ic.]    Pertain- 

Chem. :  Produced  by  the  fermentation  of  rnbian,  lng  to  or  containing  rubidium. 

"nd^scDarated  from  rubiadipin  by  cold  alcohol.    It  rfl -bld-Jne,  «.    [Lat.  m6id(u«)=dark  red-  -me 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or.     w8re,     wolf,     w5rk, 


is  obtained  as  yellow  granules  or  grouped  needles,    (Chem.) .] 

wh*t'     f&H.     father;     w6,    wit,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit, 
wna,     son;     mute,    cub,     cttre,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,    Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
36,     ce  =  e; 


marine;    go,     pot. 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


rubidium 

Chem.  TuHnN.    An  organic  base  belonging  to 
the  pyridine  series,    and  contained,  w 
It  is  a  colorless  l 
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A  .utetance  obtained  as  a  by- 


ruche 


belonging  to  Chem.:  CiK^.  A  .utetance  obtained  as  a  by-  rub  sen  s.  [Ger  contract,  from  rubesamen= 
with  several  product  in  the  preparation  of  rubian,  and  also  pro-  rape-seed,  from  ™6e=rape,  and  sameji-seed.J 
iquid  of  oily  duced  by  boiling  chlororubian  with  alkalies.  It  Rape-seed, 

'  '  An  oil-cake,  made  from  th» 

and  much  used  on  the 


ru-bld  -I-umt  s.    [Lat.  ntft/dits^dark  red.] 


ru  -bis-lite,  subst.    [After  Rubislaw,  Aberdeen, 


mble.] 


dark- 

bstances 


npa,iicie8  or  solitary,  white  or  red.  Calyx .five- 
cleft ;  petals  five ;  stylo  short,  sub-terminal,    fruit 

- 


Chem. :  \  monad  metallic  element  belonging  to  Scotland,  where  found.] 
the  potassium  group,  discovered  by  Kirchhoff  and       Kin.:  A  compact  granular  mineral  of 

Bunson  in  1860.    Symbol  Rb;  atomic  weight,  8.V4;  green  color.    It  belongs  to  the  indefinite  su 

specific  gravity,  V52.    It  has  been  detected  in  min-  classed  under  chlorite  (q.v.).  .»„...,,,• ,  -.< , 

eral  waters,  in  several  lepidolites,  and  in  the  ash       rfl-M-tan -nlc   a     [Mod  Lat   rubi(a),  and  Eng.  of  several  single-seeded  juicy  drupes,  in  a  protuber- 

of  many  plants,  as  tobacco,  tea,   and    coffee.    It  <„,,,,,•;.  I     (Sen  coniu'ound  1  "  ant  fleshy  receptacle.    Known  species  about  100, 

may  be  obtained  from  the  saline  residue  in  the  *  chiefly  from  the  north  temperate  zone.    In  North, 

preparation  of  lithia  from  lepidolites,  by  adding       ruDHannic-acia,  s.  America  the  leaves  of  R.  villosus  are  employed  as 

platinic  chloride,  and  dissolving  out  the  potassium       Chem.:  A  tannic  acid  extracted  from  the  leaves  an  astringent.    The  leaves  of  R.  arcticus  hare  been, 

compound  by  repeated  boiling   with  water.    The  of  Rubin  tinctorum.  •  ised  as  a  substitute  for  tea.    Several  Himalayan, 

chloro-platinatoof  rubidiumis  reduced  with  hydro-       rfl -ble  »     FRoui 


sn,  and  the  purified  chloride  of  rubidium,  mixed 
..ith  calcium  tartrato  and  soot,  is  heated  in  a  fur- 
nace, the  volatilized  metal  being  collected  in  a 
receiver  containing  mineral  naphtha.  It  is  a  white 
metal  with  silvery  luster,  soft  to  the  touch,  and 


species  or  sub-species  have  edible  fruits. 


ru  -bf ,  *ru-bie,  s.  &,  a.    [O.  Fr.  rubi,  rubis  (Fr. 
rubis),  from  Low  Lat.  rubinum,  accus.  of  rubinus— 


ru-ble,s.    [ROUBLE.] 
*ru  -bor,  s.    [Lat.]    Redness. 

"A  rubar  of  his  countenance."— Xorth:  Examtn,  668.        '^7uby,{fom^&i.7uber=red\r'v.beo=tobe  red ;  Sp. 
ru-brlc    *ru  briche,  *ru  -brick,  *ru-bricke,    rubi,  rubin;  Port,  rubim;  Ital.  ruftino.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Figuratively : 
»(1)  Redness. 


rubidium-chloride,  s.  ,,The  8ame  in  8heep,g  milk  with  rubrtch,  and  soft 

Chem,:  RbCl.    Obtained  by  adding  hydrochloric  pitch."— Topsell-  Hist.  Beasts,  p.  182. 

acid  to  the  hydrate  and  slowly  evaporating.    It  2_  That         tion  of  any  WOrk,  which,  in  the  early 

forms  cubic  crystals  which  have  a  vitreous  luster,  manugcripts  and  typography,  was  colored  red,  to 

are  permanent  in  the  air,  and  anhydrous.  distinguish    it   from    other   portions;    hence    spe- 

rubidium-hydrate,  s.  ciflcally  — 

Chem.:  RbHO.    Formed  by  decomposing  the  sul-  *(i)  The  title-page,  or  parts  of  it,  the  initial  let-    nose."— Captain  Jones. 

phate  of  rubidium  with  barium  hydrate,  and  evap-  ters,  &c.,  when  written  or  printed  in  red.                           II.  Technically : 

orating  the  filtrate  in  a  silver  retort.  It  is  obtained  .,  No  date  prenx-d 
as  a  white  porous  mass,  which  deliquesces  rapidly 
in  the  air,  possesses  caustic  properties  as  powerful 
as  hydrate  of  potassium,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

ru'-bled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [RUBY,  t'.] 

ru-blf -Ic,  *ru-blf -Ick,  a.  [Lat.  ruber-reA,  and 
/acio=tomake.]    Making  red;  rubefacient. 


"Keen  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks." 

Shakes?..-  Macbeth,  ill.  «. 

(2)  Something   resembling   a    ruby;   a   blain,   a 
blotch,  a  carbuncle. 

He's  said  to  have  a  rich  face  and  rubies  about  hi» 


, 1.  Horology:  The   jewel  of   a  watch.    The   end- 
Directs  me  in  the  starry  rubric  set."  stone  is  usually  a  ruby  in  first-class  work. 

Milton,  P.  K.,  iv.  898.  2-  Mtn_.  A  transparent  variety  of  Sapohire  (q.v.). 

*(2)  In  law-books,  the  title  of  a  statute,  because  of  a  red  color,  much  esteemed  as  a  jewel.     The- 


A  wx  «•*   ~- •  +;««          rc-    ~   *.*./»•/•„  .  y  /.^nna^tivA  an  excel  lent  accoun  t  or  the  most  recent 

Tfl-bl-f  I-Ca  -tlOn,  8.    [Eng.  rub,fV  ,  r  connective,  perception."-.^,.,*,™,  Oct.  15,  1881. 

andsufl.  -ation.}    The  act  of  making  rod ;  rubefac-  * 

Hon  (4)  In  prayer-books  and  other  litu ... 

A  a    »•  »  ••     a  ,,..n    r^i  the  directions  and  rules  for  the  conduct  of  service, 

"Dealbation,  ,.,tb,ficatlo,,,  and  fixation.   -Howll:  Let-  gtm  frpqnent,y  print<)d  in  red  letters. 

ers,  11.  4^.  »,5>  Au  ecclesiastical  or  episcopal  rule  or  injunc- 


formerly  written  or  printed  in  red. 
*(3)  The  title  of  a  chapter  or  main  division. 
"Tinder  the  rubric  'Illusions  of  Perception,'  we  have 
an  excellent  account  of  the  most  recent  scientific  theory 
"It 
liturgical  works, 


tru  -bl-form,  a.    [Lat.  r«6er=red,  and  forma=     -•   w 
form.]    Having  the  form  of  red. 

"  Of  those  rays,  which  pass  close  by  the  snow,  the  rubi- 
form  will  be  the  least  refracted;  and  so  come  to  the  eye  in 
the  directest  lines."—  Xewton:  Optics. 

tru'-bl-fy,  v.  t.  [Latin  ru6er=red,  and  facio 
(pass.  ^o)=to  make.]  To  make  red  tru-brlc,  *ru -brick,  *ru-brisshe,  v.  t. 

"  White  wine  vinegar  is  to  be  preferred^  .  if  it  be     BRIC.8.] 

"  *n  **•'  1.  To  adorn  with  or 


tion. 

3.  That  which  is  established,  fixed,  or  settled  by 
authority  ;  an  authorized  injunction ;  hence,  recog- 
nition as  fixed  or  settled  by  authority. 

"  Let  him  your  rubric  and  your  feasts  prescribe." 
Cowper:  Proyress  of  Error,  186. 

[Ru- 


ntbijled  by  macerating  the  leaves  of  red  roses  in 
Venner;  Via  Recta  ad  Vitam  Long 


nyam,  p.  130. 


&  -In-686,  a.  [Lat.  rubigo  (genit.  rubiginis)     ters,  ii.  335. 


r  write  in  red ;  to  rubricate. 
Item,  forrubrissheing  of  all  the  booke." — Paston-.  Let- 


Sot.:  Dull  red,  with  a  slight  mixture  of  brown. 
Used  specifically  of  a  surface  covered  by  glandular 
hairs. 

ru-blg'  In-oiia,  a.  TRUBIGINOSE.]  Exhibiting 
or  affected  by  rubigo ;  rusty,  mildewed. 


Fo  enact  as  by  a  rubric  ;  to  place  or  set  in  the 
•eking  what  saints  he  list."— Adams:  Works,  ii. 


scarcest  of  precious  stones,  and  known  in  commerce- 
as  Oriental  ruby,  to  distinguish  it  from  Balas  ruby 
(q.v.). 

3.  Print. :  A  size  of  typo,  smaller  than  nonpareil 
and  larger  than  pearl. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  the  color  of  a  ruby ;  red. 

"  Wounds,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  ruby  lips." 
Shakesp. :  Julius  Cossar,  ill.  1. 

ruby-blende,  s.    [PYRAEGYEITE,  PEOUSTITE.] 

ruby-copper,  s.    [CUPRITE.] 

ruby-mica,  .--. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  (jothite,  occurring  in  trans- 
lucent fiery-red  scales  on  limonite,  near  Siegen* 
Prussia. 

ruby-silver,  s.    [PYRAEOYRITE,  PROUSTITE.] 

ruby-spinel,  s.    [BAL AS-RUBY.] 

ruby-tail,  s. 

Entom. :  Chrysis  ignita,  the  Common  Gold  Wasp- 


ru  -brio,  *ru  -brick,  tru  -brlc-al,  adject.  [Ru- 

rfl-bl'-gS,  s.    [Lat.]  1.  feed,  marked  with  red. 

Bot.:  An   old  genus  of  Coniomycotous  Fungals.         "The  light  and  rays  which  appear  red    ...    I  call 
Rubigo  alnea  is  found  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves    rubrick,  or  red-making."— Xetcton:  Optics. 


2.  Placed  in  rubrics. 

"No  rubrical  directions  are  anywhere  giv 
English  Poetry,  iii.  199. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  rubrics. 


of  decaying  alders. 

ru-bl-hy  -dran,  s.    [RUBIDEHYDRAN.] 
Chem. :  CseHTsOss.     A  substance  formed  by  treat- 
ing rubian  with  acid  carbonate  of  barium.    It  is  a 
brown-yellow  transparent  gum.  with  bitter  taste, 
dissolves  easily  in  water,  less  soluble  in  alcohel. 
*ru-bln,  s.    [Sp.]    A  ruby  (q.v.). 

'"Twixt  the  perles  and  rnbins." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iii. 

ru-bln-disn  -Ic,  a.    [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

rubindenic-acid,8.    [ISAMIC-ACID.]  ru -brl  cate,  *.  r.    [RUBRICATE,  a.] 

ru-bln  -Ic,  a.    [Fr.  rubmique,  from  f™6me  =  a  Distinguish  with  red. 

metallic  preparation  of  a  ruty  color.]    (See  com-  ,.T  JQne  he  doth  ,.ubricate  onli, 

Pound.)  -Foxe:  Actes,  p.  836. 

rubinic-acid,  s.  ru  -brl-cate,  ru  -brl-cat  ed,  a.   [Lat.  rubrica- 

Chem. .  Rufocatechuic  acid.    When  a  solution  of    (us  pa.  I)ar.  of  rubrico=to  mark  with  red :  rubrica 
in  in  an  alkaline  carbonate  is  exposed  to  the    =red  earth ;  ru6er=red.]    Marked  with  red. 


r.  The  common  humming-bird  of 
North'America.'  It  derives  its  name  from  the  brill- 
iant ruby  hue  of  the  feathers  that  adorn  its  throat. 

ruby-tiger,  s. 

Entom.:  A  beautiful  European  moth,  Phrag- 
matobia  fuliginosa.  Fore  wings  reddish-brown, 
with  a  black  spot;  hind  wings  blackish,  or  dull 
pink,  the  hind  margin  and  two  central  spots  black ; 
expansion  of  wings  an  inch  and  a  quarter.  The- 
larva  is  rusty-brown,  with  brownish  hairs,  and 
feeds  on  ragwort  and  other  plants. 

ruby-wood,  s. 

Bot.  &  Comm. :  Red  saunders-wood  (q.  v.). 

tru  -bf,  v.  t,    [ROBY,«.]    To  make  red. 
"  With  sanguine  drops  the  walls  are  rubied  round. 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xx.  426. 

ru-$er  -vine,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.   rucerv(us) ; 


catech — --  ... 

air,  and  hydrochloric  acid  added,  rubmic  acid  is 
precipitated  in  red  non-crystalline  flocks.  It  is  a 
fugitive  substance  and  blackens  during  the  wash- 
ing and  drying.  It  combines  with  the  alkalies  to 
form  salts. 

*ru'-Dl-OUS,  a.    [Lat   rubeus.]    Red.  ruddy,  ru- 
bied. 

Diana  s  lip 
Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious." 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Xight,  i.  4. 


Pertaining  to  or  contained  in  the  calendar. 
"  My  father  won't  become  a  rubric  martyr."—  Walpolc: 
To  Mann,  iii.  86. 

*ru-brl-cal'-l-ty\  s.   [Eng.  rubrical;  -ity,]   A 

matter  connected    with    the  rubrics;    a    point  of       ru-yoi -YIIJ.C,  u.    IULOU.  xjn,,.    ,»ue,i;v«fi,  f"K- 
ritual.    (C.Kingsley:  Yeast,  ch.  vi.)  sufl.  -Hie.]     Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 

genus  Rucervus;  having  antlers  like  those  of  the 
To  mark  or    genus  Rucervus, 

"Its antlers  are  large,  and  of  the  intermediate  rucer- 
lie  with  his  red  letters."     t.(ne  type."— Cassell's  Hat.  Hist.,  iii.  61. 

ru-9§r  -vfis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  ru(sa),  and  Lat.  cer- 
vus  (q.  v.).] 

Zool. :  An  East  Indian  genus  of  Cervidse,  or  a  sub- 
genus  of  Cervus.  It  is  allied  to  Rusa,  but  differs 
from  it  in  having  the  bifurcate  beam  of  the  antlers 

.  .  .  further    subdivided.      Rucervus    schomburgki    ia 

*ru  -brl-clst,  s.  [Eng.  rubric ;  -ian     Schomburgk's  Deer,  R.  duvaucelli  the  Swamp  Deer, 
d  in  the  rubrics;  an    adherent  or    and fl.  eidi  Eld's  Deer. 

rflche,  ruche-Ing,  ruch'-Ing,  «.   [Fr.  ruche= 


'The  rest  that  stand   rubricate  in    old  kalendars." — 
Terms,  ch.  ii. 

ru 

•  1st.']    One  versed 
advocate  for  the  rubric. 

trfl 


, 

brlc  -I-tf,  s.    [Eng.  rubric;  -ity.~\    Redness,    a  beehive,  from  the  quillings  resembling  honey- 
"Ti,   ~l  •  i,         h.nii."    riaa,,  combs.]    Quilled  or  gauffered  net,  lace,  silk,  and 

"The  nAHOlty  of  the  Mle    -Oeddes.  tfae  ];k  J  ^  &&  trimming  for  iadies-  dres3es  and 


ru-brl-nl  -trie,  «.    [Latin  r«6er=red,  and  Eng.    bonnets'. 


ru-bl-rSt -In,  8.   [Eng.rufci(an),andGr.rActin€    nitric. 1    (See  compound.) 
=resin!]  rubrinitric-acid,  s.    [PICRAMIC-ACID.] 


"The  brim  being  formed  of  a  large  loose  ruchtna."— 
Queen,  Sept.  26,  1885. 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     ^ell,     cnorus,     cnin,    benph;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  snan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion.      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


ruck 

ruck  (1),  f.  t.  [RucK  (1),  siiis/.]  To  wrinkle,  to 
crease. 

•ruck  (2),  "rucke,  r.  f.  [Cf.  Danish  ruge=to 
brood.]  To  cower ;  to  lie  or  sit  close ;  to  squat,  as 
a  lien  upon  eggs. 

"On  the  house  did  /•»<•/..• 

A  cursed  owle,  the  messenger  of  ill  successe  and  lucke." 
Golding:  Orid;  Metamorphoses. 

ruck  (1),  s.  [Icel.  hrukka=a  wrinkle.]  A  wrinkle, 
a  crease,  a  fold,  a  plait. 

ruck(2),stt&«r.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  undistin- 
guished crowd ;  the  common  crowd  or  herd. 

"The  cracks  having  decisively  singled  themselves  out 
from  the  ruck." —field,  March  6,  1886. 

ruck  (3),  s.    [Roc.] 

*ruc-ta  tion,  s.  [Lat.  ructatus,  pa.  par.  of  ructo 
=  to  belch.]  The  act  of  belching ;  a  belch. 

"Furaous  ructations  or  vapours." — Elyot:  Castel  oj 
Helth,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xii. 

rSc  -tion,  subst.  [Lat.  r«ef(o)  =  to  belch; -ion.] 
A  row;  a  quarrel,  an  explosion  of  temper;  a  diffi- 
culty. (Slang.) 

rud,  'riidd,  s.  &  a.  [ A.  S.  rud«=redness;  Icel. 
rodhi,  from  raucJAr=red.J 

A.  As  substantive : 

•1.  Redness,  blush  ;  hence,  a  complexion. 
"  Fast,  with  a  redd  rudd, 
To  her  chamber  can  shee  flee." 

Percy:  Reliques,  iii.  1,  L 
2.  Red  ocher. 
*B.  As  adj.:  Red,  ruddy,  rosy. 

"Sweet  blushes  stain'd  her  rwd-red  cheeke. 
Her  eyen  were  black  as  sloe." 

Percy:  Beliques,  iii.  1,  2. 

•rud,  v.  t.    [RUD,  s.]    To  make  red ;  to  redden. 

ru  -das,  s.  &  a.    [Fr.  rude=rude,  coarse.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  coarse,  foul-mouthed  woman;  a 
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rudder-coat, «. 

\niit.:  A  canvas  clothing  to  the  rudder-stock, 
which  keeps  the  sea  from  passing  through  the  trunk 
in  the  counter. 

rudder-fish,  s.    [PILOT-FISH.] 
rudder-head,  s. 

-V««f. :  The  upper  end  of  the  rudder,  iutu  which 
the  tiller  is  fitted. 

rudder-hole,  s. 

Naut.:  A  hole   in  the  deck,  through  which  the 
head  of  the  rudderpasses. 
rudder-nail,  s. 

Ifaut.:  A  nail  used  in  fastening  the  pintle  to  the 
rudder. 

rudder-pendant,  s. 

Xaut,:  A  continuation  of  the  rudder-chain, 
secured  by  a  staple  around  the  quarter,  under  the 
molding.  In  the  end  of  the  pendant  a  thimble  is 
spliced,  to  which  may  be  hooked  a  tackle,  in  case 
the  tiller  or  head  of  the  rudder  is  carried  away. 

rudder-perch,  s.  A  name  given  to  a  certain  fish, 
said  to  follow  the  rudders  of  ships  iu  the  warm 
parts  of  the  Atlantic. 

rudder-port,  t. 

Shipbuilding:  A  helm-port  (q.  v.). 

rudder-stock,  .-•. 

Naut.:  The  main  piece  or  broadest  part  of  the 
rudder,  attached  to  the  stern  posts  by  the  rudder- 
bands. 

rudder-tackle,  s. 

Naut.:  A  tackle  employed  for  operating  the  rud- 
der in  case  its  head  is  carried  away,  or  for  working 
a  make-shift  rudder. 

rudder-trunk,  rudder-case,  subst.  Acasingof 
wood  fitted  or  boxed  firmly  into  the  helm-port. 

ubst.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  A.  S.  rude— 


rudimental 

ruddy-highflier,  s. 

Entnm.:  A  geometer  moth,  Ypsipetes  ruberata. 

*rud  d?,  f.  t.  [RUDDY,  adj.]  To  make  ruddy  or 
red. 

"  It  ruddied  all  the  copse-wood  glen." 

Scott:  Lily  <»/  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi. 

rude,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rudem,  accus.  of  rudis 
=  rough.  raw,  rude,  wild,  unfilled;  Sp.  rudo;  Port. 
&  Ital.  rude.] 


coarse,   rugged ;  unformed  fey   art,  taste, 'or  skill! 
(Applied  to  material  things.) 

"The  heaven-born  child 
All  meanly  wrapped  in  the  rude  manger  lies  " 

Uillmi:  The  Xativity. 

2.  Rough  or  coarse  in  manners,  impolite,  impu- 
dent, uncourteous,  uncivil,  boorish. 

"They  were  rude  even  to  brutality."— Macaulitir  Hist 
Eng.,  ch.  liii. 

3.  Characterized  by  roughness  or  coarseness;  un- 
civil, insolent. 

"You  are  to  blame    .    .    . 
To  use  so  rude  behavior." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  rill.,  iv.  2. 
*'  |.(?norant'  untaught,  unpolished,  clownish. 
.>.  Wanting  or  deficient   in  good  taste,  grace,  or 
elegance ;  unpolished.    (Said  of  language,  style,  4e.) 
"findeand  unpleasing  be  the  lays." 

Cowper:  Psulm  cxxxvii. 

6.  Violent,     tempestuous,     boisterous,     rough. 
(Applied  to  the  sea,  weather,  &c.) 

"  Firmer  he  roots  him  the  ruder  it  blow." 

.^•*.tl:  Lady  t>f  the  Lake,  ii.  19. 

7.  Fierce,  impetuous  ;  as,  the  rude  shock  of  armies. 
•8.  Harsh,  severe,  inclement ;  as  a  rude  winter. 
*9.  Robust,  strong. 

"  What  the  penny-a-liners  call  rude  health."— C.  Kings- 


I,  masculine,  coarse.    (Applied  to 

"The  auld  carlin,  a  rudas  wife  she  was." — Scott:  Anil- 
•quary,  p.  430. 

rud-beck  -I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Olaus  Rudbeck 
and  his  son.  Professors  of  botany  in  the  University 
of  Upsalj  the  former  died  1702.] 

Dot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Rudbeckiew  (q.  v.). 

andsome  borderannualsor perennials  from  North 


Handsome  b 
America. 


rper 

[Mod.  Lat.  ru 


ideee. 

rudd,  s.    [From  its  ruddy  coloration.] 
Ichthy.:  Leuciscus  erythrophthalnius,  the  Redeye 
(q.  v.). 

*rudde,  s.    [A.  S.  rud«=redness.]    Complexion. 
"  His  rudde  is  like  scarlet  in  grain." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  13,594. 

rfid'-dgr,  *rod-er,  *r5»h  -gr, «.  [A.  S.  r6dher=a 
paddle,  from  rowan=to  row ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  roer; 
Sw.  roder,  ror;  Dan.  ror;  Ger.  ruder.] 

1.  Literally: 
•1.  A  paddle. 

2.  That  by  which  a  boat  or  ship  is  steered ;  a  flat 
'frame  hung  to  the  stern-post  of  a  vessel  and  afford- 


; 


,•  (2)  Chrysanthe-       rude-growing,  n.    Rough,  wild. 

"Whose  mouth  is  covered  with  rude-growing  briars." 
[Eng.  ruddy ;  -e<J.]    Made  Cuddy  Shakesp..- Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  i. 

rude  -If,  adv.    [Eng.  rude;  -ly.~\ 
rud  -dl-ly\  adf.    [Eng.  ruddy;  -It/.]    In  a  ruddy    „  *:  fn  «  rude,  severe,  or  rough  manner;  without 
lanner ;  with  a  ruddy  or  reddish  appearance.  finish  or  polish ;  coarsely. 

"They  were  all   appareled  alike,  and  that  very  rudely 
and  homely."— Mure:  L'topia,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  With  rudeness,  incivility,  or  insolence ;  coarsely 
boorishly. 

"You  began  rudely."— Shakesp.:  Tirelfth  Xight,  i.  6. 

3.  Violently ;  with  violence ;  fiercely, 
rude -ness,  s.    [Eng.  rude;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rudo,  coarse,  or 
h  ;  coarseness  of  finish ;  roughness,  unevenness. 


'  Many  a  hand's  on  a  richer  hilt, 
But  none  on  a  steel  more  ruddily  gilt." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxvi. 

riid-dl-ness,  *rud-dl  nesse,  «.  [Eng.  ruddy; 
-nfss.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ruddy;  red- 
ness of  complexion ;  that  degree  of  redness  which 
is  characteristic  of  good-health.  (Applied  espe- 
cially to  the  complexion  or  color  of  the  human 
skin.) 

"  The  ruddiness  upon  her  lio  is  wet." 

Tale,  v.  3. 


"Swept  from  the  deck,  an^rom  the 


3.  Agric. :  A  sieve  for  separating  the  chaff  from 
the  grain.    (Prob.  a  corruption  of  riddle.) 


rud  die  (i),  r  ad  -die,  red  -die,  s.  [From  the 
same  root  as  ruddy.]  A  species  of  red  earth,  col- 
ored by  sesquioxide  of  iron.  It  is  used  for  marking 
sheep. 

*ruddle-man,  s.    One  who  digs  ruddle. 
"Besmeared  like  a  ruddle-nirtu,  a  gypsy,  or  a  chimney- 
sweeper."— Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  470. 

*rud-dle(2),su6sf.    [RIDDLE  (2),  s.]    A  riddle,  a 

sieve. 

"The  holes  of  the  sieve,  ruddle,  or  try."— P.  Holland- 
Plutarch,  p  86. 

rud -die  (!),«./.    [RUDDLE,  ».]    To  mark  with 

"A  fair  sheep  newly  ruddled" — Lady  Montngu  •  To  Lady 
Rich,  Oct.  10,  1718. 


'  ess,  unevenness. 

2.  Coarseness  of  manners,  conduct,  or  language  • 
;  want  of  politeness,  courtesy,  or  civility! 


incivility;  wain.ui  politeness,  courtesy,  or  civility. 
3.  Want  of  polish,  grace,  or  elegance ;  inelegance, 
ignorance. 
*4.  Violence,  impetuosity. 

"The  great  swing  and  rudeness  of  his  poise." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  1.  9. 

*5.  Boisterousness,  tempostuousness,  severity. 

id,  n.    [Lat.  rudens  (genit.  rudentie)  = 


*r6d  -die  C') 
aieuj.i 


To 
lo 


Her.:  The  same  as  CABLED  (q.  T.). 

ru'-d6n-ture,  a.    [Fr.]    [RUDENTED.] 

Arch..:  Cable-molding  (q, v.). 

Ru  -dSfj-helm-Sr,  a.  [See  def.]  One  of  the  most 
highly  esteemed  white  Rhine  wines,  so  called  from 
being  made  from  grapes  grown  at  Rudesheim,  a 
town  in  Nassau,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 


the 

rudder-band,  rudder-brace, «. 

Naut.:  That  part  of  a  rudder-hinge  which  has 
'bands  to  brace  the  rudder  and  an  eye  for  the  pintle 
on  the  part  attached  to  the  stern-post. 

rudder-brace, «.    [RUDDER-BAND.] 

rudder-breeching,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rope  for  lifting  the  rudder  to  ease  the 
motion  of  the  pintles  in  their  gudgeons. 

rudder-case,  s.    [RUDDER-TRUNK.] 

rudder-chain,  s. 

Naut. :  One  of  thetchains  whereby  the  rudder  is 
fastened  to  the  stern  quarters.  They  are  shackled 


1.  The  redbreast  (q.  v.). 

"The  tame  ruddocke  and  the  coward  kite." 

Chaucer:  Assembly  of  Foteles. 

*2.  A  gold  coin,  so  called  from  its  color. 

"So  he  have  golden    ruddockes    in   his    bags."— Lily' 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  That  which  is  unformed  or  undeveloped:  the 
principle  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  any  develop- 
ment; an  unformed  or  unfinished  beginning. 

2.  An  elementary  or  first  principle  of  any  art; 
especially,  in  the  plural,  the  first  elements  or  cle- 


. _       

mentary  notions  of' auy'brauch'of  "sciencoor  knowl- 
rud  -djf,  *rod-i,  *rod-y,  a.    [A.  S.  *rudig,  allied    odee ;  first  steps. 


s.  ar    sace  ,- 

to  the  rudder  by  bolts  just  above  the  water-line,  and    w!!e?,in  fuH 


"  Not  so  the  ruby  flames  with  ruddy  gleam." 

Boole:  Orlando  Furioso,  bk.  r. 
2.  Of  a  lively  flesh-color,  or  the  color  of  the  skin 


hang  slack  enough  to  permit  the  free  motion  of  the 
rudder.  Their  use  is  to  prevent  the  rudder  being 
lost  in  the  event  of  its  becoming  unshipped.  They 
also  sometimes  lead  inboard,  to  bo  used  in  steering 
should  the  rudder-head  or  tiller  give  way. 
rudder-chock,  s.  [CHOCK.] 


i ;  fresh -colored. 


II.  Biol.:  A  part  or  organ,  the  development  of 
which  has  been  arrested.  [VESTIGE.] 

ru -dl-ment,  v.  f.  [RUDIMENT,  s.]  To  furnish  with 
or  instruct  in  the  rudiments  or  first  elements  prin- 
ciples, or  rules ;  to  settle  in  first  principles. 

"  It  is  the  right  disciplineof  knight-errantrv,  to  be  rudU 

ented  in  losses  at  first."— Gayton:  Featil-ous  Xotea,  p.  37. 


3.  Of  a  reddish  or  orange  color. 

"  The  ruddier  orange,  and  the  paler  lime  " 

Coirper:  Task,  Iii.  673. 

ruddy  duck,  «._   Erismatura  ruhida,  an  Ameri-       ru  dl-ment '-al,  a.    [English  rudiment,  s.j'af.] 

ailed  also    Pertainiu«  or  relating  to  rudiments  or  first  p'rinci- 


, 

-,  ?*.!?•,  ^v°;W*lSl"red   C0l°r;   C" 
'er,  dun  bird,  <Sc. 


. 
ples  ;  rudimentary. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    w8t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir      marine- 
•or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.  ' 


=  kw. 


rudimentary 

rfl-dl  ment -?,-r^,  a.    [Eng.  rudiment,  ?.;  -dry.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  rudiments  or  first 
principle's;  dealiug  with  or  consisting  iii  first  prin- 
ciples ;  elementary. 

2.  In  the  state,  form,  or  condition  of  a  rudiment  ; 
in  an  undeveloped  state  or  stage ;  in  the  first  stage 
of  existence ;  embryonic. 

rudimentary-organs,  s.  pi. 

Biol. :  Organs  in  animals  and  plants  which  do  not 
attain  full  development,  as  the  mammae  of  males 
among  the  mammalia  and  the  pistil  in  mail  florets 
of  some  of  the  Composites;  or  which  occur  in  the 
embryo  and  not  in  the  adult,  as  the  teeth  of  foetal 
whales. 

"In  order  to  understand  the  existence  of  rudimentaru- 
organs,  we  have  only  to  suppose  that  a  former  progenitor 
possessed  the  parts  in  question  in  a  perfect  state,  and 
that  under  changed  habits  of  life  they  become  greatly 
reduced."— Darwin;  Descent  of  Man  (ed.  1886),  p.  25. 

rud-Iflh.a.  [Eng.  rud(e) ; -i&h.~\  Somewhat  rude; 
rather  rude. 

*rfid  -I-ty",  s.     [Eng.  rud(e);  -ity.]    Rudeness. 

rftd  -mas-day,  s.  [For  rood-mass-day,  from  rood 
=  a  cross.]  The  feast  of  the  Holy  Cross,  of  which 
there  were  two  annually,  viz.,  one  on  May  3,  tho 
feast  of  the  Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross ;  the  other 
on  Sept.  14,  Holyrood-day,  or  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Holy  Cross. 

rH-d6l  -phlne,  a.  [See  def.]  A  term  applied  to 
certain  astronomical  tables,  composed  by  Kepler, 

Tycho 
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ruell,  s.    [REWEL.] 

*rtl  elle  ,  >•.  [Fr.,  <tiinin.  of  rue— a  street.!  A  bed- 
chamber in  which  persons  of  high  rank  iu  France, 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
held  receptions  in  the  morning,  to  which  those  dis- 
tinnni.she<l  for  learning,  wit,  Ac.,  were  invited; 
hence,  a  circle  or  coterie  whore  the  events  of  the 
day  were  duousaed. 

"  The  poet  who  flourished  in  the  scene,  is  condemned 
in  the  rilflle." — Dryden:  Viryil.  -Eiieid.  (Pref.) 

ru  el -11  a,  subst.  (Named  after  John  Euolle, 
botanist  and  physician  to  Francis  I.) 

But.:  The  typical  genus  of  Ruelliete  (q.  v.).  Calyx 
five-parted,  corolla  somewhat  campanulate  with 
five  equal  spreading  segments,  stamens  didyuam- 
ous,  included;  capsule  two-celled,  six  to  eight- 
seeded.  The  species  are  numerous.  Some  furnish  a 
blue  dye  like  indigo,  especially  Ruellia  indigotica, 
cultivated  in  consequence  in  China. 

ru  el-ll-e -se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ruelli(a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  surf,  -cce.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Acanthaceap. 

rue  -w5rt,  s.    [Eng.  rue  (1),  s.,  and  worf.] 

Bot.  (pi.) :  The  Rutaceee  (q.  v.). 

ru-f  Ss  -9ent,  adj.  [Latin  rufeacens,  pr.  par.  of 
rufesco,  incept,  form  from  rufus— red.l  Reddish; 
tinged  with  red;  rather  rusty;  nearly  reddish- 
brown. 

ruff  (1),  "ruffe,  s.  [A  word  of  doubtful  origin; 
prob.  from  the  same  root  as  Icel.  rjitfu  (pa.  t.  rauf) 


and  founded  on  the  observations  of  Tycho  Brahe.    -- — ,-  —  ,--   -  -      •* — ;  — ** 

So  named  in  honor  of  Rudolph  II.,  Emperor  of    =to  break,  to  np  up;  A.  S.  rfa/an=to  reave  (q.  v.)  ; 
Bohemia.  "'•  Dut.  ruif=n  fold ;  Sp.  rufo=  frizzed,  curled.] 


rfie,  *rew,  *rewe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Prop,  hrue,  from 
A.  S.  hreoican;  cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  hrewan;  O.  H. 
Ger.  hriuwan;  Ger.  reuen;  Dut.  rouwen.  From  the 
same  root  as  Lat.  crudws=raw;  crudclis— cruel; 
Eng.  crude,  &c.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  grieve  for;  to  regret,  to  lament,  to  repent. 
*2.  To  pity. 

"  Rue  the  tears  I  shed." 

Shakesp..-  Titits  Andronicus,  i. 

*3.  To  cause  to  grieve;  to  make  repentant,  com- 
passionate, or  sorrowful. 

4.  To  repent  of,  and  withdraw,  or  attempt  to 
withdraw  from ;  as,  to  rue  a  bargain. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  have  compassion. 

"And  God  so  wisly  on  my  soule  rewe, 
As  I  shal  even  juge  ben,  and  trewe." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,864. 

2.  To  become  sorrowful,  penitent,  or  grieved. 
rfce  (l),*rume,  s.    [Fr.  rue;  Prov.,  Sp.  &  Port. 

ruda;  Lat.  &  Ital.  ruta;  Gr.  rfcu£e=rue.] 

1.  Bot.:  The  genus  Ruta   (q.  v.).    The  common 
Ifue  is  Ruta  graveoleus,  a  half-shrubby  plant,  two 
or  three  feet  high,  of  a  fetid  odor,  and  an  acrid 
taste.    The  bluisn  -  green  leaves  are  pinnate,  the 
flowers  yellow,  the  first  that  comes  forth  generally 
with  ten  stamens,  the  next  with  eight.     A  native  of 
Southern  Europe,  but  grown  in  gardens  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  America,  &c. 

2.  Pharm. :  Rue,  or  Rue-oil  (q.  v.),  is  a  powerful 
topical  stimulant,  an  antispasmodic,  an  emmena- 
gogue,  and  perhaps  an  anthelmintic.    It  is  used 
internally  in  flatulent  colic,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  &c.t 
and  as  an  enema,  and  externally  as  a  rubefacient. 

rue-Oil,  s. 

Chemistry:  The  essential  oil  of  Common  Rue,  ob' 
tained  by  distilling  the  plant  with  water.  It  is  rather 
viscid,  has  a  disagreeable  odor  and  bitter  taste, 
boils  at  228%  and  solidifies  about  O3  to  shining 
crystalline  laminee.  The  crude  oil  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  a  hydrocarbon  and  one  or  two  ketones  of 
the  paraffin  group.  The  more  volatile  portion  of 
the  oil  has  the  composition  of  turpentine  oil 

*rfle  (2),  s     [Rr/E,  v.]    Sorrow,  repentance. 

rfle  -f  ul,  *reu-fol,  *reu-full,  *ru-full.  a.    [Eng. 


r«e(2),s.;  •full.'] 
1.  Causing 


jing  to  rue,  lament,  or  grieve;  mournful, 

sad,  touching,  lamentable. 

"A  rueful  sight,  the  wild  shore  strewn  with  wrecks.'* 
Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  v, 

T  2.  Expressing  or  characteristic  of  sorrow  or  pity ; 
pitiful. 

"With  rufull  chere  I  aawe  where  Hector  stood." 

Surrey.-   Virgtle,  ^Eneis,  ii, 

3.  Full  of  lamentations  or  mourning. 

"Cocytus,  named  of  lamentation  loud 
Heard  on  the  rueful  stream." 

Milton.  P.  L.,  ii.  580. 

rHe -f ftl-lf,  *ru-ful-ly,  adv.  [English  rueful; 
-ly.]  In  a  rueful  manner ;  mournfully,  sorrowfully, 
piteously. 

rfle'-f  Al-nSss,  subst.  [Eng.  rueful;  •ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rueful;  sorrowfulness, 
mourn  fulness. 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  A  large  collar  of  muslin  or  linen,  plaited, 
crimped,  or  fluted,  formerly  worn  by  both  sexes. 

f2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Something  puckered  or  plaited  like  a  ruff. 

"Soft  on  the  paper  ruffitu  leaves  I  spread." 

Pope:  Dunciad,  iv.  407. 

(2)  A  state  of  roughness  or  unevcnness ;  rugged- 
ness. 

"As  fields  set  all  their  bristles  up ;  Ju  such  a  rtt^wert 
thou."  Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad. 

(3)  Hence,  riotous  conduct ;  festivity. 

"So  they  being  in  thin  ruff  and  jollity,  news  came  sud- 
denly that  Aratus  was  come."—  North:  Plutarch,  p.  849. 

(4)  An  exhibition  of  pride  or  haughtiness. 
"Princes  that,  in  the  ruff  of  all  their  glory,  have  been 

taken  down  from  the  head  of  a  conquering  army." — Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

(5)  The  top  of  a  loose  boot  turned  over, 

"Why,  he  will  Jook  upon  his  boot,  and  sing;  mend  the 
ruff,  and  sing."— Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  iii.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mach. ;    An  annular  ridge  formed  on  a  shaft  or 
other  piece,  commonly  at  a  journal,  to  prevent  end- 
long motion.    Ruffs  sometimes  consist  of  separate 
rings  fixed  in  the  positions  intended  by  set  screws, 
&c..  and  are  then  called  loose  ruffs. 

2.  Ornithology : 

(1)  Machetes  vugnax,  a  spring  and  summer  visitor 
to  the  North  of  Europe,  having  its  winter  home  in 
Africa.  It  is  rather  larger  than  a  snipe;  general 
plumage  ash-brown,  spotted  or  mottled  with  black, 
but  no  two  specimens  are  alike.  In  the  breeding 
season  the  neck  is 
surrounded  by  a  frill 
or  ruff  of  numerous 
long  black  feathers, 
glossed  with  purple, 
aud  barred  with 
chestnut.  While 
probably  serving  pri- 
marily as  an  attrac- 
tion to  the  hen-birds, 
this  frill  acts  also  as 
a  shield,  for  the  po- 
lygamous Ruffs  are 
intensely  pugna* 
cious,  and  furious 
battles  take  place  be- 
tween them  for  the 
possession  of  the  fe- 
males, which  are 
called  Reeves,  and  are  more  uniform  in  coloration, 
and  smaller  than  tho  males.  The  nest  is  usually 
of  coarse  grass,  in  a  moist,  swampy  place ;  the  eggs 
four  in  number. 

t(2)  A  breed  of  the  Jacobin.  The  feathers  fall 
more  backward  off  the  head,  and  lie  in  a  rough  and 
confused  manner,  whence  the  pigeon  has  its  name. 
(Moore:  Columbarium.) 

ruff-wheel,  s. 

Metall.:  An  ore-crushing  mill  for  the  pieces  which 
will  not  feed  into  tho  usual  crusher. 

ruff  (2),  8.  [Port.  ru/o=a  game  with  dice,  a 
raffle.] 

*1.  An  old  game  at  cards,  the  predecessor  of 
whist. 


Ruff  and  Reeve. 


ruffle 

2.  The  act  of  trumping,  whon  you  have  no  card  of 
the  suit  led. 

"  What  folly  must  inspire  the  wretched  taste 
So  many  precious  trumps  on  ruffs  to  waste." 

Wktot, 

ruff  (3),».    [RUFFE.] 

ruff  (4),  *.  [A  contract,  from  ruffle  (2),  s.  (q.  v.)) 
A  low,  vibrating  beat  of  u  drum  ;  a  ruffle. 

"The  drum  beats  a  ruff,  and  HO  to  bed." — Farguhart 
I!i'<-i'n/rin(j  Officer,  v. 

rUff(l),  V.  t.     [RUFF  (!),».] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  ruffle,  to  disorder,  to  disar- 
range. 

"Whiles  the  proud  bird,  ruffing  his  fethers  wyde 
And  brushing  his  faire  brest,  did  her  invade." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  82. 

II.  Falconry:  To  hit  without  trussing. 

ruff  (2), f.  t.  or  i.  [RuFF  (2),«.]  To  trump  instead 
of  following  suit. 

U  To  over-ruff:  To  put  a  higher  trump  on  a  suit 
trumped  already  by  an  adversary. 

ruffe, «.    [See  def.] 

Ichthyology :  Acerina  cernua,  from  the  rivers  of 
Europe.  It  is  olive-green,  marbled  and  spotted  with 
brown,  and  resembles  the  Perch  in  habits.  The 
name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  harsh  sensation 
caused  by  its  ctenoid  scales. 

ruffed,  a.    [RUFF  (!),«.] 
ruffed-grouse,  s.    [BONASIA.] 
ruffed-lemur, «. 

ZoOl. :  Lemur  varius ;  called  also  the  Black-and- 
White  Lemur. 

ruf  -f  I-an,  *ruf-fl-on,  *ruf-fy-an,  *ruf-y-an,  «. 
&  a.  [Fr.  rufflen  (O.  Fr.  rufien,  rufflen) ;  cf.  Ital. 
ruffiano;  Sp.  rufian.] 

A.  Assubxtantive: 

*1.  Originally,  one  who  sets  forward  an  infamous 
traffic  between  the  sexes  and  Is,  as  might  be  pre- 
dicted, personally  a  libertine ;  a  pimp,  a  pander,  a 
paramour. 

2..  A  brutal  fellow ;  a  rough  ready  for  any  crime ;  a 
robber,  a  cutthroat,  a  murderer. 

"With  honorable  ruffians  in  their  hire." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  65. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a 
ruffian ;  brutal,  ruffianly. 

"  Each  village  inn  has  heard  the  ruffian  boast." 

Crabte:  Pariah  Register. 

truf  -f  I-an,  v.  i.  [RUFFIAN,  «.]  To  play  or  act 
tho  ruffian  ;  to  raise  tumult ;  to  rage. 

"If  it  hath  rufflan'd  so  upon  the  sea*" 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  1. 

rfif  '-f  I-au-age  (age  as  Ig) ,  s.  [English  ruffian  ; 
-ctfife.]  Ruffians  collectively ;  rascaldom. 

"Escorted  by  the  vilest  rufflanage." — Palgrave:  Hist. 
Harm.  <£  £119.,  iv.  678. 

*ruf-fl-an-lng,  *ruf-n-an-yng,sw&s<.  [English 
1-uff.an ;  -ing.]  Ruffianly  conduct. 

"Eepent  of  light  rufflanyng." — I'dall:  Peter. 

ruf  '-f  I-an  Ish,  a.  [Eng.  ruffian ;  -i'sfc.]  Having 
the  qualities  or  manners  of  a  ruffia»  ;  ruffianly. 

ruf  -f  I-an-I§m,  mbst.  [Eng.  ruffian;  -ixm.~\  The 
character,  qualities,  or  conduct  of  a  ruffian. 

"He  too  will  have  to  use  force  and  penalties  to  repress 
ruffianism." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

ruf-fl-an-like,"a.  [Eng.  ruffian;  -like.]  Ruf- 
fianly. 

ruf -fl  an-lf,  a.  [Eng.  ruffian;  -ly.]  Like  a  ruf- 
fian ;  befitting  or  becoming  a  ruffian. 

ruf -fle  (l),  *ruf-fel-yn,  ».  t.  &  i.    [RUFF  (1),  ».] 
[Dut.  ruyffelen~to  ruffle,  to  wrinkle.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  contract  into  plaits  or  folds  ;  to  pucker,  to 
wrinkle. 

"A  small  piece  of  fine  ruffled  linen  running  along  the 
upper  part  of  the  stays  before." — Addfson. 

2.  To  furnish  or  adorn  with  ruffles. 

"Her  elbows  ruffled,  and  hertott'ring  form 
111  propp'd  upon  French  heels." 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  545. 

3.  To  disorder;  to    disturb   the  arrangement  or 
order  of;  to  rumple,  to  disarrange;  to  make  un- 
even ;  to  throw  into  disorder. 

4.  To  disturb  tho  surface  of ;  to  cause  to  rise  ia 
waves. 

5.  To  throw  together  in  a  disorderly  manner. 

"I  ruffled  up  fal'n  leaves  in  heap,  and  fonnd, 
Let  fall  from  heaven,  a  sleep  intermediate." 

Chapman. 
f6.  To  throw  into  disorder  by  attacking;  to  rout.. 

"At  Passage  I  have  seen  thee 
Ruffle  the  Tartars  as  they  fled  thy  furie." 

Beaum.  tt  Flet. .-  Loyal  Subject,  I.  3. 
1.  To  discompose,  to  disturb,  to  agitate. 


boll,     bfiy;     p6ut,    J6wl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     9&in,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon.     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shar.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,    -clous,     -slous  =  shfis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del! 


ruffle 

B.  Intransitive. 

fl.  To  grow  rough  or  turbulent ;  to  be  noisy  or 

txHsterous. 

"  The  blank  winds  do  sorely  ruffle." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  4. 

2.  To  play  loosely;  to  flutter. 

"On  his  tight  shoulder  his  thick  mane  reclin'd, 
Ruffles  at  speed,  and  dances  in  the  wind." 

Druden:  Virgil:  Georgic  iii.  135. 

3.  To  act  roughly ;  to  be  rough ;  to  be  in  conten- 
tion. 

"They  would  rnffle  with  jurors,  and  inforce  them  to 
find  as  they  would  direct."—  Bacon:  Henry  I'll. 

IT  To  ruffle  one's  feathers  (m  plumage)  : 

1.  Trans. :  To  irritate ;  to  make  angry ;  to  put  out. 

t.  Intransitive:  To  become  irritated,  angry,  or 
fretted. 

ruf-fle  (2),  r.  t.  [RUFFLE,  s.]  To  beat  the  ruffle 
«n ;  as,  to  ruffle  a  drum. 

rfif-fle  (l),  s.    [RUFFLE  (1),  i-.] 

1.  A  strip  of  plaited  cambric  or  other  fins  cloth 
attached  to  some  border  of  a  garment,  as  to  the 
wristband  or  bosom ;  a  frill. 

2.  A  state  of  being  disturbed  or  agitated ;  dis- 
Turbance,  agitation,  commotion. 

*3.  A  tumult,  a  melee. 

IT  Ruffle  of  a  boot:  The  turned-down  top,  hanging 
loosely  over  like  a  ruffle. 

ruf-fle  (2),  s.  [Prob.  from  the  sound.]  A  low, 
vibrating  beat  of  the  drum,  not  so  loud  as  the  roll 
used  on  certain  military  occasions  as  a  mark  of 
respect.  (Frequently  contracted  into  the  form  ruff.) 

rfif-fle-less,  adj.  [Eng.  ruffle ;  -less.]  Without 
ruffles. 

truf-fle-ment,  s.  [Eng.  ruffle;  -ment.]  The  act 
of  ruffling. 

ruf-fler  (1),  «.    [Eng.  ruffl(e)  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

1-  A  sewing   machine    attachment    for    forming 
ruffles  in  goods. 
2.  A  sort  of  heckle  for  flax. 

ruf-fle-r  (2),  s.  [Eng.  ruffl(e)  (1),  v.;  -er'.]  A 
bully,  a  swaggerer. 

"Publications  which  supplied  her  courtesans  and  ruf- 
flera  with  appropriate  mental  food."— J.  A.  Symonds- 
Renaissance  in  Italy,  ch.  x. 

ru  f  I-gal  -lie.  adj.  [Eng.  rufi(n),  and  gallic.'] 
Derived  trorn  gallic  acid. 

rufigallic-acid,  s. 

(CeH(OH)3. 
'«=  J  &&,,„      Para-ellagic  acid. 

Obtained  by  heating  gallic  acid  with  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  to70Q  or  80°.  It  crystallizes  in  small, 
shining,  red  prisms,  containing  two  molecules  of 
•water,  sublimes  above  120  ,  is  insoluble  in  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  With  alkalies 
it  forms  a  soluble  red  compound,  and  dyes  cloth, 
mordanted  with  alum,  a  beautiful  red  color. 


Chem.: 


rfl  fl_mbr-lc  a.  [Eng.  rufl(n) ;  mor(intannic), 
and  sutf.  -ic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  morin- 
tannic acid. 

ruflmoric-acld,  s, 

Chem.:  Produced  by  boiling  morintannic  acid 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  leaving  the  solution  to 
itself  for  some  time.  The  brick-red  precipitate  is 
washed  with  water  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  repre- 
-cipitated  with  water.  It  then  forms  a  dark  red 
amorphous  powder,  soluble  in  alcohol,  slightly  solu- 
ble m  ether,  and  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  to  a 
red  color.  Boiled  with  potash  it  is  reconverted 
into  morintannic  acid. 

rtt  -fin,  8.    [Lat.  r«/(u8)=red;  -in  (Chem.).] 
Chem. :  CoiHgoO; .    A  red  resinous  substance  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  heat  on  phlorizin.    It  dis- 
solves in  alcohol,  and  water  dissolves  it  at  boiling 
heat,  but  instantly  decolorizes  it.    With  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  it  forms  a  fine  red  color. 
rfl-f  I-5p  -In,  8.    [Eng.  rufi(n)  and  opi(a)n.] 
Chem.:  CUH4(OH)4O2.     Obtained  from  opianic 
acid  by  heating  with  sulphuric  acid.    It  crystallizes 
in  yellowish-red  needles,  which  dissolve  in  alkalies 
with  violet-red  color. 

rfl'-f  6-cat  g-chu  -Ic,  a.  [Latin  ru/us=red,  and 
Eng.  catechuic.]  (See  compound.) 

rufocatechuic-acid,  s.    [RUBIXIC-ACID.] 

rfl-foiis,  a.  [L«tin  rufus.]  Reddish ;  of  a  red- 
dish color,  especially  of  a  brownish  or  yellowish 
red ;  tawny ;  reddish  orange,  rusty. 

rufous  kangaroo-rat, «. 

ZoOl.:  Hypsiprymnus  rufescens,  from  Australia, 
where  it  is  very  common.  When  pursued,  it  jumps 
like  a  jerboa,  with  great  swiftness,  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  seeks  shelter  in  hollows,  logs,  and  holes. 
It.  feeds  on  roots  and  grasses. 
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rufous  oven-bird,  s. 

Ornithology:  Furnnrius  rufus,  common  in  Banda 
Oriental,  on  the  banks  of  the  Plata. 

rufous-swallow, «. 

Ornith. :  Hit-undo  rufula. 

Tuft,  s.    [RiFT,  r.]    Eructation,  belching. 

rfif  -ter-hood,  s.  [Etym.  of  first  element  doubt- 
ful; second  element,  hood.] 

Falconry:  \  hood  to  be  worn  by  a  hawk  when 
she  is  first  drawn. 

rug  (1).  *rugg,  s.  [Sw.  rugg= rough,  entangled 
hair;  cogn.  with  Low  (ier.  ruug;  Dut.ruig:  A.  S. 
ruft=rough  (q.  v.).J 

1.  A  heavy,  nappy  fabric,  used  as  a  wrapper, 
cover,  or  protection ;  as— 

(1)  A  cover  of  a  bed. 

(2)  A  hearth-rug. 

.  (3)  A  cover  for  the  legs,  &c.,  against  cold  on  a 
journey ;  a  railway-rug. 

2.  A  rough,  woolly  or  shaggy  dog. 
*rug-gowned,  a.  Wearing  a  coarse,  shaggy  dress. 
*rug-headed,  a.    Having  shaggy  hair. 

"  We  must  supplant  those  rough,  rug-headed  kerns." 
Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 

rug(2),s.    [Rue,  t.]    A  pull,  a  tug. 
II  To  get  a  rug:  To  get  a  share. 

"  Having  gotten,  it  was  thought,  a  rug  of  the  compensa- 
tioua." -Scott:  Kedgauntlet,  letted  ii. 
rft'-ga  (pi.  ru  -gse),  s.    [Lat.=a  wrinkle.] 

1.  Anat.:  A  wrinkle;  a  transverse  ridge  on  the 
convoluted  ridges  produced  by  the  wrinkling  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 

2.  Bot. :  A  wrinkle. 

r."  rP'M'6'  "•  [Lat.  rugatus,  pa.  par.  of  nioo=to 
wrinkle.]  [RuoA.]  Wrinkled;  having  alternate 
ridges  and  depressions. 

'"K^Ked,  a.    [Sw.  rasr9=rougb,  entangled  hair.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Full  of  rough  projections  or  inequalities  on  the 
surface;    rough;    broken  into   sharp  or   irregular 
points  or  prominences. 

"The  rugged  mass  still  lies,  not  many  yards  from  its 
original  site."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Not  made  smooth  or  polished ;  rough. 

"A  rural  portico  of  rugged  stone." 

Pope;  Homer's  Odyssey,  riv.  10. 

3.  Rough  in  temper;  austere,  harsh,  crabbed. 

4.  burly,  sour,  uneasy,  disturbed. 

5.  Rough,  uncouth;   wanting   in    refinement   01 
grace. 

*f>.  Rough  with  hair  or  tufts  of  any  kind ;  shaggy, 

"The  rugged  Pyrrhus  like  the  Hyrcanian  beast." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
*7.  Wrinkled,  furrowed. 

"The  rugged  forehead,  that  with  grave  foresight, 
>\elds  kingdoms,  causes,  and  affairs  of  state." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  i.     (Prol.) 

8.  Not  neat  or  regular ;  uneven,  ragged. 

"  His  well-proportioned  beard  made  rough  and  rugged." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

9.  Stormy,  tempestuous,    turbulent,    boisterous; 
as,  arugged  wind.    (Milton.) 

10.  Violent,  impetuous,  rude,  boisterous. 

11.  Harsh    or   grating   on    the  ear;   rough,    not 
smooth. 

_.  "Wit  will  shine 

Ihrough  the  harsh  cadence  of  a  rugged  line." 

Dryden.     (Todd.) 

12.  Hardy,  robust,  healthy.    (£7.  S.  Colloq.) 

II.  Bot.:  Rough  with  tubercles  or  stiff  points; 
scabrous.  Used  of  a  leaf  or  stem.  (Martyn.) 

rug-ged-1?,  ode.  [English  rugged;  -ly.]  In  a 
rugged  manner;  roughly,  violently,  sourly. 

rug-ged-ngss, *rug-ged  nesse, subst.  [English 
rugged;  -ness.] 


ruin-agate 

Tug -In,  8.    [Rco  (!),«.]    A  nappy  cloth. 
"The  lips  grew  BO  painful,  that  she  could  not  endure 
he  wiping  the  ichor  from  it  with  a  soft  rugln  with  her 
cwn  hand." — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

ru-gine',  8.    [Fr.]    A  surgeon's  rasp;  an  instru- 
m.-nt  lor  removing  the  diseased  surface  of  bones. 
f   "  If  new  flesh  should  not  generate,  bore  little  orifices 
into  the  bone,  or  rasp  it  with  the  rugine." — Sharp. 

rfl  gine',  v.  t.  [Fr.  rugiiier.]  To  scrape  with  a 
rugine. 

"  When  you  find  it  moist,  there  you  are  to  rugine  it."— 
II  rs>'in<ii{:  Sui-gtry,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ix. 

rfl-go  -§a,  s.  pi.  [Xeut.  pi.  of  Lat.  rugosus= 
wrinkled,  from  ruga  (q.  v.).  So  named  from  the 
wrinkled  appearance  of  the  corals.] 

1.  Zoology:  A  group  of  Madreporaria.    Corallum 
sclerodermic,  witli  a  true  theca.    Generally  both 
tubultp  and  septa  combined.    Septa  generally  some 
multiple  of  four  but  with  one  or  three  prominent, 
or  with  a    small    channel.    Simple   or   compound 
corals  represented  in  the  modern  seas  only  by  two 
genera,  one  from  the  Mediterranean,  the  other  from 
Honda.    Families :  Stauridip,  Cyatiiaxouidif,  Cya- 
thophyllidap,  and  Cystiphyllidn>. 

2.  Palocont. :  Found  m  the  Palaeozoic  rocks,  the 
Upper  Greensaud,  and    the  Tertiary.    They  were 
reef-builders. 

ru  -gose,  a.  [Lat.  rugosus.  from  ruga^a.  wrinkle ; 
Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  rugoso.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Wrinkled;    full  of  or  abounding 
with  wrinkles. 

"The  humerus  has  a  well-marked  rugose  line  " — Trans 
Amer.  Philosoph.  Soc.  (1878),  ziii.  2U8. 

2.  Bot. :  Rough  or  coarsely  wrinkled. 
rfl-g5s'-I-tf ,  8.    [Lat.  rugositas,  from  rugosus= 

rugoso  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  rugosite.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rugose  o 

2.  A  wrinkle,  a  pucker,  a  slight  ridge. 
ru-gofis,  a.    [Lat.  rugosus;  Fr.  rugueux.]    The 

same  as  RUGOSE  (q.  v.). 

rft'-KW-lose,  adj.  [A  dimin.  from  Lat.  ruoa=a 
wrinkle.] 

Bot. :  Finely  wrinkled,  as  a  leaf. 

Ruhrn  -korff,  s.  [The  name  of  a  French  manu- 
facturer of  scientific  instruments,  born  1800.1  (See 
compound.) 

Ruumkorffs  coll,  s.    [INDUCTION-COIL  ] 

ru-ille.s.    [fr.ruillfe.J 

Build.:  A  pointing  of  mortar  at  the  junction  of  a 
roof  with  a  wall  higher  than  itself.  A  fillet  of  mor- 
tar to  shed  the  water. 

ru  -In,  *rulne,  s.    [Fr.  ruine,  from  Lat.  rui'na= 
overthrow,  from  j-«o=to  fall  down,  to  sink  in  ruin  • 
Sp.  &  Port,  ruina;  Ital.  ruina,  rovina.] 
*1.  The  act  or  state  of  falling  down;  a  violent  fall. 
"His  ruin  startled  the  other  steeds." 

Chapman,  in  ,liiH«nd<ilt>. 

2.  That  change  of  anything  which  destroys  it,  or 
entirely  defeats  its  object,  or  unfits  it  for  use; 
destruction,  overthrow,  downfall. 

"Buildings  fall  to  ruin." 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  ii.  4. 

3.  Decay. 

"Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

4.  That  which  causes  or  promotes  the  destruction, 
downfall,  or  decay  of  anything;  bane,  destruction, 
perdition. 


r  wrinkled. 


esse  of  any  blade."— P.  Holland: 


"Uffi.      . 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rugged,  rough,  or 
uneven  ;  roughness. 

D;"*"  S.r  the..  ?•"»»«'" 
Pliny,  bk.  xiviii.,  ch.  i 

2.  Roughness    of    temper;    harshness,   severity 
coarseness,  surliness,  rudeness. 

"That  unmanly  sharpness  and  ruggedness  of  humor" 
—  Scott.-  Christian  Life,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  Violence,  storminess,  boisterousness. 
rug  -glng,  «.    [Eng.  rug  (1),  s.  ;  -ing.] 

loth*'"*"0'  Coarse  woolen  wrapping  or   blanket 

2.  Saddleru:  A  coarse  cloth  used  for  the  body  of 
knee-  and  other  horse-boots. 


•riig^g*,   adj.    [Sw.  ruggig,  from  r«ff<7=rough 
ntangled  hair.)    Rough,  shaggy. 


fate,     fat, 


so^ 


"They  were  the  ruin  of  him,  and  of  all  Israel  "—2 
Chron.  zzviii.  23. 

5.  A  building  or  other  thing  in  a  state  of  decay  or 
dilapidation  ;  that  which  is  fallen  down  and  become 
worthless  from  decay  or  injury  ;  a  wreck. 

6.  Specif.,  in  the  plural,  the  remains  of  a  decayed, 
dilapidated,  destroyed,    or   forsaken    house,  city 
fortress,  or  the  like. 

7.  The  decayed  remains  of  anything. 

"  Reflected  to  her  eyes  the  ruins  of  her  face." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  zv. 
*8.  A  fragment;  a  piece  broken  or  fallen  off  a 
larger  mass. 

"Then  Ajaz  seiz'd  the  fragment  of  a  rock, 
Applied  each  nerve,  and,  swinging  round  on  high 
V*  ith  force  tempestuous,  let  the  ruin  fly." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  vii.  322. 

9.  The  quality,  state,  or  condition  of  being  ruined, 
decayed,  dilapidated,  destroyed,  or  rendered  worth- 
less. 

"  Eepair  thy  wit,  or  it  will  fall 
To  careless  ruin." 

Shakeep.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

T  Blue  ruin :  Gin.    (Slang.) 

ruin-agate,  s.  [Ger.  ruinenachat,  or  trilmmera- 
chat.] 

Min.:  A  riband-agate  which  has  been  crushed  in 
situ,  and  re-cemented  by  infiltration  of  silica.  Also 
called  "brecciated  agate."  The  most  character- 
istic is  that  of  Kunnersdorf,  Saxony 


.  *&**-  .f  i  -# 


ruin-marble 
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ruling 


ruin-marble,  s.  (2)  The  laws  or  rogulations  established  by  com-  (7)  Rule  of  the  road:  The  rules  or  regulations  by- 
Petrol.'  A  compact,  marly  limestone  which  has  Patent  authorities  for  the  carrying  on  of  certain  which  traffic  on  public  roads  is  regulated.  In  this 
been  much  crushed  and  faulted  When  polished  it  games;  as,  the  rate  of  cricket,  the  rules  of  horse  country  the  principal  rule  is  that  vehicles,  in  pass- 
presents  the  appearance  of  ruined  temples,  houses.  raffl?*  ,4C-  .  ing  each  other,  shall  swerve  to  the  right, 
fortifications,  &c.,  owing  to  the  infiltrations  of  (3)  A  line  of  conduct ;  behavior.  (&)  Rule  of  three : 
oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  between  the  dis-  "  You  would  not  give  means  for  this  uncivil  rule." 


Arith.:  A  rule  for  finding  from  three  given  num- 


turbed fragments.    Found  near  Florence. 


Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Sight,  U.S.       bers  a  fourth,  to  which  the  third  shall  have  the 


. 

decay;  to  damage  essentially;  to 
destroy,  to  overthrow,  to  subvert. 

"For    Jerusalem  is   ruined,    and  Judah  is  fallen."  — 
Isaiah  iii.  8. 

2.  To  bring  to  a  state  of  poverty. 
*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  fall  violently. 

"Hell  heard  th'  unsnfferable  noise,  hell  saw 

Heav'n  mining  from  heav'n,  and  would  have  fled 
Affrighted.  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  868. 

2.  To  fall  into  ruins  ;  to  come  to  ruin  ;  to  fall  into 
decay  or  dilapidation. 

3.  To  be  brought  to  a  state  of  poverty  or  misery. 


.  ,  - 

dilapidate ;   to    lations  to  be  observed  by  a  society,  association,  &c.,  rule  °J  thumb."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

and  by  its  individual  members.  (10)  Rule  to  sJiow  cause ;  rule  nisi : 

4.  An  instrument  by  which  lines  are  drawn.    It  Law:  A  conditional  rule  or  order  obtained  from  a 
consists  of  a  bar  of  metal  or  wood,  straight  on  one  judge  to  be  made  absolute  unless  the  party  against 
edge,  to  guide  a  pencil  or  pen.  whom  it  is  obtained  shows  sufficient  cause  to  the 

5.  An  instrument  for  making  short  linear  meas-  contrary. 

urements,  and  performing  various  operations  in  (11)  The  Rule:  [NoRMA,  s.  II.  1.] 
mensuration.    There  are  numerous   varieties,  ac- 


business,  we  shall  ruin  the  faster." — Locke. 

ru'-In-a-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  ruin;  -able.]  Capable  of 
being  ruined. 

ru  -In-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Low  Latin  ruinatus,  pa. 
par.  of  ruino=to  ruin.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  ruin ;  to  bring  to  ruin  or  decay ; 
todestroy,  to  overthrow.    (Now  only  in  vulgar  use.) 
"I  will  not  ruinate  my  father's  house." 

Shakesp. .-  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  v.  1. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  fall  or  come  to  ruin  or  decay. 

ru'-In-ate,  adj.  [Low  Lat.  ruinatus.}  Ruined; 
brought  to  ruin ;  in  ruins. 

"The  condition  known  in  some  hapless  countries  as 
ruinate." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

ru-In-a'-tion,  subst.    [Low  Latin  ruinatio,  from 


Gunter's  scale  this  is  graduated  and  engraved  with 
figures  so  that  various  simple  computations  may  be 
made  mechanically. 

"Where  is  thy  leather  apron  and  thy  rnlet" 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ctesar,  i.  1. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Arith.  (£  A  Iff. :  A  determinate  mode  prescribed 
for  performing  any  operation,  and  producing  a  cer- 


rule-staff, «. 

Shipbuild. :  A  lath  about  four  inches  in  breadth,, 
nsed  for  laying  off  curves. 

rule,  *rewle,  *riwl-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  ruiler, 
reguler  (Fr.  regler),  from  Lat.  regulo  =  to  regulate 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
— „ 1.  To  govern,  to  command;   to  have  dominion, 

suit:  as,  rules  for  addition,  subtraction,  &c.    In    control,  or  authority  over ;  to  conduct,  to  manage,. 

algebra,  if  a  rule  is  translated  into  ordinary  Ian-    to  restrain. 

guage  the  result  is  a  formula ;  and  conversely,  if  a  ..  He  that  ruled  them  with  a  shepherd's  rod." 

formula  is  translated  into  ordinary  language,  the  Cowper:  Expostulation,  85. 

rT£awa  Anoint  of  law  settled  by  authority ;  also  ,r2'  nTo  Prevail  on ;  to  persuade,  to  advise,  to  guide, 
the  mode  of  procedure  settled  by  lawful  judicial  ((jenerally  or  always  in  the  passive ;  as,  Be  ruled  by 
authority  for  some  court  or  courts  of  justice.  Rules  me'^ 

ru-m-a  -tion,  subst.    [Low  Latin  rumatio,  from    are  either  general  or  particular.    General  rules  are          "  With  words  like  these  the  troops  Ulysses  ruled." 
ruinatus,  pa.  par.  of  ruino=to  ruin  (q.  v.).]    The    such  orders  relating  to  matters  of  practice  as  are  p°Pe:  Homer's  Iliad,  ii.  245. 

act  of  ruining ;  ruin,  destruction,  decay.  laid  down  and  promulgated  by  the  court  for  the       3.  To  settle,  determine,  or  lay  down  as  a  rule. 

"An  engine  of  destruction  and  of  ruination  to  trout    general  guidance  of  the  suitors.    Formerly,  each    [II.] 
bhH."-JW4  Dec.  6, 1884.  court  of  common  law  issued  its  own  general  rules,       ..This  author  looked        n  it  ag  „  ruled      int  „  thi 

ru'-In-er,  s.    [Eng.  ruin;  -er.]    One  who  or  that    without  much    regard    to   the  practice   in    other    universally  agreed  to."— Waterland:  Works,  iv.  407. 
which  ruins  or  destroys.  courts ;  but  of  late  the  object  has  been  to  assimilate 

.«-  t*-         ri-       _/i.    •      -i    T>-i          n,  the  practice  in  all  the  courts  of  common  law.    The 

.-Iflg,  s.    [Eng.  ru(e),  -mg.]    Pity  ;  ruth,  com-    rules  are  a  declaration  of  what  the  court  wiU  do,  or 

willrequire  to  be  done,  in  all  matters  fallingwithin _..   

ru-In'-I-form,  adj.    [Latin  ruina=a  ruin,  and    the  terms  of  the  rule,  and  they  resemble  in  some  re-    rule ;  to  determine. 
forma  =  form,    appearance.]     Having  an    appear-    spects  the  Roman  edict.    Particular  rules  are  such       g.  Intransitive  • 
ance  of  the  ruins  of  houses.    (Applied  to  certain    as  are  confined  to  the  particular  cases  in  reference 
minerals.)  to  which  they  have  been  granted. 

ru'-In-Ing    pr.  par.  &  a.    [Eng.  ruin  v  ]    Caus-       3.  <?ram. :  An  established  form  of  construction  in       1.  To  have  or  exercise  supreme  power,  control,  or 
ing  ruin.  a  particular  class  of  words;  or  the  expression  of    authority;  to  govern  ;  as,  The  mighty  rate  with  an 

that  form  in  words.  iron  rod. 

*4  tVusic :  A  line  of  the  stave.  *2.  To  prevail,  to  decide. 

"There  standeth  the  F  fa  ut  cliefe  on  the  fourth  rule  "Now  arms  must  rule." 

from  below." — Morley:  Introduction  to  Music.  Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  7. 

5.  Plaster.:  A  strip  or  screed  of  wood  or  plaster,  3.  To  stand  at  or  maintain  a  certain  level;   asr 

placed  on  the  face  of  a  wall  as  a  guide  to  assist  in  Prices  ruled  high, 

keeping  the  plane  surface.  H.  Law.  To  decide,  to  determine;  to  lay  down 

/J  /  ™«f  "ff ;'....         ,„  .and  settle  a  rule  or  order  of  court ;  to  enter  a  rule. 

(1)  A  thin  plate  of  metal  used  for  separating  head-  ...    ,  ,-„,     »       ,                ..     rT-. 

ings,  titles,  the  columns  of  type  in  a  book,  or  col-  rule -less    *ru-lesse,  adj.    [Eng.  rule;  -less.] 

umns  of  figures  in  tabular  work.    Rules  are  type  B«n*  without  rule ;  lawless, 

high.andsome  have  a  guttered  face  so  as  to  print  *rflle -less-nSss,  s.    [Eng.  ruleless;  -ness.]    The 


4.  To  mark  with  lines  by  means  of  or  with  the  aid 
rules  are"a"de"claration "of  what' the  court  wi'u'do'or    of  a  ruler;  as,  to  rule  paper. 

II.  Law:  To  establish  or  settle  by   decision  or 
"lie ;  to  determine. 
B.  Intransitive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  To  have  or  exercise  supreme  power,  control,  or 


ru'-In-oiis,  *ru-yn-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  ruineux,  from 
Lat.  ruinosus,  from  ruina  —  ruin ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
ruinoso;  Ital.  ruinoso,  rovinoso.] 

1.  Fallen  into  ruin ;  dilapidated,  ruined. 

"  Dyd  his  dilygence  to  repayre  ruynous  places." — 
fabyan:  Chronicle,  ch.  xiv. 


2.  Consisting  of  ruins.    (Isaiah  xvii.  1.) 

3.  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  ruin  or  destruction ; 
baneful,  destructive,  pernicious. 

"  After  a  night  of  storm  so  ruinous." 

Milton:  P.  K.,  iv.         

ru  -In-OUS-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  ruinous;  -ly.]    In  a  a  double  line, 

ruinous  manner ;  destructively.  (2)  A  composing  rule  (q.  v.). 

"His  own  decree  will  retort  the  most  ruinously  on  him-  IIJ1!  Gauging-rule  :  A  gauging-rod  (q.  V.). 

•elf."— Decay  of  Piety.  t2)  Parallel-ruler:  [PARALLEL.] 

_«.  ._  _i<_  _»__          rn                                  T    ,r,,  w  Rules  of  a  prison :  Certain  limits  without  the 

rfl -In-OUS-ness,  s.    [Eng.  rutnous;  -ness.]    The  walls,   within   which    prisoners    in    custody   were                                       --, 

quality  or  state  of  being  ruinous.  sometimes  allowed  to  live,  on  giving  security  not  to    cises  supreme  authority  or  power ; 

rukh,  8.    [Roc.]  escape.    (Eng.)                                                                   monarch,  or  the  like. 

rul'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  rul(e) ;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  ruled ;  governable. 

2.  Subject  to  rule ;  accordant  to  rule. 


"On  entering  into  recognizances  to  the  Marshal  of  the 
Bench  to  return  to  the  rides  by  a  certain  hour  at  night." 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 


quality  or  state  of  being  without  rules. 

"  Its  [the  Star  Chamber]  rulelessness  or  want  of  rules." 
— Academy,  July  19,  1879. 

rul'-er,  *rewl-er,  s.   [Eng.  rul(e),  v. ;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  rules  or  governs ;  one  who  has  or  oxer- 
governor,  a. 

"  And  he  made  him  ruler  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt." 
—Genesis  ili.  48. 


(4)  Rules  of  course : 


supreme  authority  or  control. 


2.  One  who  makes  or  executes  laws ;   one  who 
assists  in  carrying  on  a  government. 

"Thy  rulers  load  thy  credit,  year  by  year." 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  284. 

i  -.  -"   -- •  —  • —  -  -"  — ' '  — — — '  —  ••  -,  — •  —— -•    JI«L,*JI'  .I  in  >\*  iini'i  •  uy   LIIU  master,  CK.U.,  \VILUUUL  uu.v      ,"•  Among  tne  Jews  in  tne  ftew  .testament  times' 

signature   by    counsel.    Rules    which   are   not   of    the  word  "  rulers,    was  sometimes  used  vaguely  like 

1.  Ordinary  Language :  course  are  grantable  on  the  motion  either  of  the    "  authorities  "  with  us  (John  vii.  48),  sometimes  it 

i  The  act  of  ruling ;  government,  sway,  empire ;    »$  S^™''  "  °f  hUl  C°UnSe1'  gSrtaa^SrJifis)^  MaT.Tx^.fhe*  rulfr^s 

Alg. :  That  rule  that,  in  any  operation  like  signs    a^rule^of  the  Synagogue^cf.^Mark  v.  22),  in  another 
.1Mva2&  y 

2.  That  which  is  prescribed  or  laid  down  as  a 

guide  to  conduct ;  that  bywhich  any  procedure  is       „.„„.„.  ..  „. B.,ul,  „„  DDJDvCU,v,. 

to  be  adjusted  or  regulated,  or  to  which  it  is  to  be  monies  to  the  diatonic  scale,  using  it  as  the  lowest 

conformed;   that  which  is  established  as  a  prin-  part.    From  the  nature  and  relation  of  the  chords 

ciplc,  standard,  or  guide  for  action  or  procedure ;  added,  many  laws  as  to  progression  and  modula- 

as~  tion  were  deduced ;  in  fact  it  was  formerly  taught    ,;„.,  fii,j,f 

(1)  An  established  mode  or  course  of  proceeding  as  a  formula  for  the  assistance  of  students,  who    ao""'ooe- 

prescribed  in  private  life;  as  the  rules  of  society,  committed  to  memory  the  harmony  or  harmonies       rul -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

the  rules  of  etiquette,  &c.  which  each  degree  was  capable  ot  bearing. 


(6)  Rule  of  the  octave: 

Music:  A  name  given  to  a  system  of  adding  bar- 


„ 3es,  for  guiding- 

a  pen  or  pencil  in  drawing  straight  lines. 
11  Marquoi's  rulers :  [MAEQCOI.] 
. rul'-Sr-shlp,  s.    [Eng.  ruler;  -ship.]    The  posi- 


the  chords    tion,  office,  or'post  o'f  a  ruler. 

"  Continue  to  hold  the  rulership  of  the  country." — Lrni- 


[RULE,  «.] 
A.  Aspr.par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 


D6J1.    b6t;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    90!!,     choruu, 
-clan,      -tian  .--  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun; 


(bin, 


bench;    go,    gem;    thin,    this; 
-gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


ruling- elder 
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rummage 


U.  As  adjective : 

1.  Governing;    having   or    exercising     supreme 
power  or  authority ;  chief,  predominant,  prevalent. 

"  Feel  your  ruling  passion  strong  in  death." 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  i.  262. 

2.  Used  in  directing,  controlling,  or  managing. 

"  With  hasty  hand  the  ruling  reins  he  drew." 

Pope  Homer's  Odyssey,  iii.  618. 

,    3.  Used  in  marking  with  lines;  as.  a  ruling  ma- 
chine. 
C.  An  substantive: 

'     Law:  A  rule  or  point  settled  by  a  judge  or  court 
of  law. 

"The  late  rulings  exempt  railway  companies  from  such 
" 


2.  To  make  a  disturbance ;  to  clam  r. 

"The  people  cried  and  rombled  up  and  doun." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14.369. 
•3.  To  roll  about. 

"And  round  the  attics  rumbled." 

Tennyson:   Tin-  Goose,  46. 

4.  To  make  a  soft,  murmuring  sound;  to  ripple. 
*B.  Trans.:  To  rattle 


been  divided  in  various  ways.  Prof.  Flower  restricts 
tne  name  to  what  are  sometimes  called  Horned 
Kuminants.  or  True  Ruminants,  and  divides  the 
section  into  two  families,  relegating  the  Deerlets 
and  l.amels  to  separate  sections.  [TRAGO.IDA, 
lYLOPODA.J  Horns  or  antlers  usually  present,  at 

era!  toes.    The  metacarpal  and  mefatarsal  bones^t 

rum -bier,  s.    [Eng.  rumblCe)  •  -er  ]    One  who  or  two  functional  toes  of  the  fore  and  hind  limbs 

that  which  ramble!  respectively  coalesce,  and  form  a  single  bone.  [CAN. 

runT-bllng,  ,,r.  par. ,«.&..    [RUMBLE,  t-.]  S8!*2!»_L8*°P«*  wi">  f<™r  complete  caviti 


obligations."—  Field,  Dec.  19,  1885. 

ruling-elder,  s. 

Presbyterianism :  An  elder  who  does  not  preach 
but,  as  a  member  of  the  Session  (q.  v.),  aids  in    i 
ruling  the  congregation.    Founded  on  1  Tim.  v.  17       Lo"do"  •""""""  Post' 


— .,    . — .,,!  »,,ul  ^vjinplete  cavities 

I  RUMINATION,  l.|:  placenta  cotyledonous.  Dental 
formula  (except  f<ir  some  of  the  CervidaO  -I  S  c  V 
PM.  |.  M.  3=32.  In  the  Cervidw  the  molars  have 

JIOB  ;  iow,  ueavy,  an«  continued.  £      ,  ""?'"*•  with  the  neck  just  above  the  alveolar 

C.  Assubst.:  A  low,  heavy,  and  continued  sound;    burial  in'the  sockets        "^  Cr°WnS  ""   partiall>' 


A.  Aspr.par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  An  adj. :  Making  a  low,  heavy,  and  continued 
noise;  low,  heavy,  and  continued. 


Z.  Paltft.nt.:  They   appear  first   in  HIP  Miocene, 


a  rumble. 

"Volcanic  rumblings   are  reported   from  Ecuador."—    and  then  wit  lion  t  frontal   appendages  •  but  Sivai 
»idon  Morning  Pott.  erium,  like  the  recent  Tetraceros,  was  quadricorn- 

rumbling-drains,  s.  pi. 

Agric.:  Drains  formed  of  a  stratum  of  rubble- 
rdl-Ing  ly,   adv.    [English  ruling;  -?«.]     In  a    sto£ 
ruling  manner;  so  as  to  rule;  controllingly.  rum -pling-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  rumbling; 

rul  -1!  chles,  «.    [Dut.]    Chopped  meat  stuffed    a  rumblln.8  manner. 

into  small   bags,  which  are  then  cut  into   small       rum  -bo,  a.    [A  contract,  of  rumbow 

slices  and  fried.  A  nautical  drinlc.  rtjminore.] 

rul  -li&n  (i  as  y),  «.      [Cf.   riveling,    from  A.  S.    ,  "Regaling  themselves  with  a  can  of  rumbo,  after  the 


ruling-machine,  s.    A  machine  for  ruling  paper 
with  lines. 


ru -mln-ant-ly1,  adc.    [Eng.  ruminant ;  -lu.]   In 
a  ruminant  manner;  by  chewing. 


,     .  .  ,  .      .    ,  , 

rlfliny.}    A  shoe  made  of  untanned  leather.  fatiguing  duty  of  the  day."— Scott:  Pirate,  ch. 

rum,  s.    [From  West  Indian  name  Rumbullion.'] 

Conim.:  A  spirit  distilled  chiefly  in  the  West  In- 
dies from  the  fermented  skimmings  of  the  sugar- 
boilers  and  molasses,  together  with  sufficient  cane  *  „„.  „„!    nun    n 
juice  to  impart  the  necessary  flavor.    Likeallother  name  formerly  given  in  Barbadoes 
spirit,  it  is  colorless  as  it  issues  from  the  still,  but  ,.«_,  >,«„•  «„  -o    _«„  ,_«  », 
to  suit  the  taste  of  the  consumer,  the  distiller  is  rum-bus  -«c-al,  rum-bust  -ious  (i  as  y),  adj. 
obliged  to  color  it  before  itleaves  his  premises.    Its  IKAMBUSTIOXJS.] 
strength  as  imported  is  usually  about  20  o.  p.,  but  ru-mSn.s.    [Lat.  =  the  throat,  the  gullet.] 


A.  Intransitive: 
rum-bow  -line,  ,.    [Etym.  doubtful.]  been^ghdy  chew, 

T|T  J  f-1  J  J  ^IKIIllJ    UUBWtna    uuu    j  »r  Cli  nj  «  <TU . 

Acmr..  Condemned  canvas,  rope,  &c.  2.  Fig.:  To  muse,  to  meditate,  to  ponder,  to  re- 

rum-bow'-llng,  subst.    [Etym.  doubtful.]   Grog.    flect- 
rfiin-bur-li6n    (i   as^y),   s.     [RUMBLE,  v.]    A       B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  chew  over  again. 

2.  Fig.:  To  muse  On;  to  reflect  on;  to  meditate 
over  and  over. 

ru  -mln-ate,  ru  -mln-at-ed,  a.  [RUMINATE,  v.] 
itvof     ,.B°t-. (of  albumen  in  a  seed):  Perforated  in  every 
11    direction    by  the  dry  cellular   tissue,  originating 

ru  -mex  *  apparently  in  the  remains  of  the  nucleus  in  which 

mex.s.    LLat.-sorrel.]  the  albumen   has  been  deposited.    Found  in  the 

Jiot. :  Dock ;  a  genus  of  Polygonete.    Sepals  six,    Anonaceee  and  the  Myristicacea>. 


before  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer  it  is       Compar  Anat  •  The 
reduced   with    water.    Much  of  the   rum   sold   is    the  complex  stomach  o 
merely  plain  spirit,  colored  with  burned  sugar,  and 
flavored  with  rum  flavoring. 

IT  The  term  is  applied  generally  to  all  alcoholic 
liquors. 

rum-bud,  s.    A  carbuncle  on  the  nose  or  face,    ,  ,  •    ,    ~  ~ 

caused  by  excessive  drinking ;  a  grog-blossom.  i"5"?*™uslJl"Ier®'i.-Z..,_e1-en larfred.  >nner  sepals,      .1.  Lit.  tf:_Animal 

rum-mill,  s.    A  saloon  ;  a  place  where  liquor 
sold.    (U.  S.  slang.) 

rum-seller,  s.    A  saloon-keeper;  a  bar-man 

im.ij.vjivj,  *,.,i,-ioi*,  an  ^imt-Muaii  eaiieii  inompson,    "»«'««w«  .inim-ii.--  «ai«ii  oy  cne  uarnivora.    To  pro- 
rum,  a.  &s.    ILtym.  doubtful,    bkeat  believes  it    once  a  schoolmaster  at  Rumford,  now  Concord,  in    duce  these  changes  there  is  a  comnlex  stonm-l, 

to  be  a  gVDcV*S  Word  1  XT~~   IT— ui —    _   ^i i_:_A *   »  »       .  H.«;^nJ  :_< —   f .       .1       r. 

A.  As  adj.:   Strange,  old-fashioned,  odd,  queer. 
(Slang.) 

B. 
thin 


VT                    •"-••'    "••n«Mt                   u      1.1  ui.          m»,     ii'M\    VUnOUnif    111  ——"•--      iiM^^u      \,iiaiif^va      MHH           J?S      H      UOIIlplfX      HfOITlflCU 

New  Hampshire,  a  physicist  and  benevolent  man.  £lvl.de«  into  four  parts,  the  Rumex  or  Pauncli  the 

,     The  title  Count  was  conferred  by  the  King  of  Ba-  Reticulum  or  Honeycomb  Bag,  the  Psalterium  or 

varia.]    (See  etym.  and  compound.)  Mauyplies,  and  the  Abomasum  or  Reed.    A  rumin- 


o=a  course,  a  way,    rom 
rh°mbUS=a  rbombus  (q' 


rumb 

-•"  "  .     —  —  — : '    ,    -  ———-••,      ^  nw  .  1 1 1 . . .  1 1 .  i .  i  i  1 1  .^  i ..  i  v.  ei  ui  tin?  LWII  11^11(3  IS  (liroCTJV  .it  T  -~  *•"•*****  "».      *jt»v^»i  \>i    ,  uueit., 

*roumbe,  s.  [Fr.  rrjm6  =  arumb,apomtof  thecom-    proportional  to  thesquareof  their  distances  from  ?tarted  from  the  paunch,  was  forced  next  into  the 

pass,  from  op.  rumbo=a  course,  a  way,  from  Lat.    the  shadows.  Honeycomb  bag  where  it  received  its  form  and  then 

elo^Wf10,11  ^"^V-    [Etym.  of   first  SSJZ^^tto^Le'^S^.S^M 

Ro,Th    r                        SCCOb      element  numption.l  ach,  and  then  to  the  abomasum. 

?ndprqtandinJ"^n^            Keenness   or   sharpness;  2.  Ftp..- The  act  of  ruminating  or  meditating;  a 

theloxodromic  curve  (q.v.).  The  angle  under  which  musing,  pondering,  or  reflecting  on  a  subject'  med- 

the  rumb-line  cuts  the  meridian  is  called  the  angle    „  rum-gump'-tiOUS  ( p silent),  o.  [RUMOUMPTION.]  itation,  reflection. 

of  the  rumb,  and  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the    Sturdy  in  opinion  ;  rough  and  surly ;  bold,  rash.  "Retiring  full  of  rumination  sad  " 

prime  vertical  is  the  complement  of  the  rumb.                 ru -ml-a,  «.    [Lat.,  a  reading  in  some  MSS.  for  Thomson:  Autumn  668 

2    One  of  the  points  on  a  compass-card.                      «ttmina  =  the  goddess   of   nursing   mothers,    wor-  ru -mln-a-tlve,  adj.    [Eng.    ,-u,ninat(e)  •  -ive  1 

rum -We,  «rom-ble,  «.    [RUMBLE,  v.]                       shiped  in  a  temple  near  the  fig-tree  (Fietw  rumi-  Given  to  ruminating. 

1.  A  hoarse,  low,  continuous  sound,  as  of  distant    "«'"")  under  which  Romulus  and  Remus  were  said  "He  was  as  ruminative  as  a  cow."-f    w  Kobinson- 
thunder;  a  rumbling.                                                         to  have  sucked  the  breast  (rumis)  of  the  she-wolf.]  Bridge  of  alas,,  ch.  i. 

2.  A  confused  noise ;  a  disturbance,  a  tumult.               Entomology:  A  genus  of  geometer  moths,  family  ru -mln-a-tSr  «     TLat  1    One  who  mm 
"Aboute  whome  he  found  muche  he.uinesse,  rumble,    BSSTiPZ,  Kum>a  crai^^   is   the   Brimstone  muses  o^ "any* lu'bjec^one1  who  pauses™,  deiber- 

te  and  reflect. 

*ru  -mine,  v.  i.    [Fr.  ruminer.]    To  ruminate. 


- ,  rumble,     M(.i|,   ln    v'l  — - 

haste,   and  businesse,  carriage  and  conueyaunce  of  her        _^.  ^     J^  .  ate  and  reflect. 

Btnffe  into  sainctaary." — Sir  t.  More:   Workes,  p.  43. 


ru'-ml-cln,  s.  [Latin  rumex,  genit.  rumic(is)  = 
sorrel;  suff.  -in  (Chem.).]  [CHETSO-PHANIC-ACID  p 

«ru  -mln-al,  a.  [RUMINANT.]  Ruminant,  rumin- 
ating. 

ru  -mln-ant,  a.  &  s.    [Lat. 


,  pr. 


n  of 


*3.  A  report,  a  rumor. 
.     4.  A  seat  behind  the  body  of  a  carriage. 

" '  Get  up  behind !'  he  said.  '  Get  up  in  the  rumble.'  " — 
Dickens:  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  Hii. 

5.  A  rotating   cylinder   or   box    in  which  small  rumino=to  ruminate  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  ruminant;  Ital. 

articles  are  placed  to  be  ground,  cleaned,  or  polished  ruminante.] 

by  mutual  attrition.  A.  As  adj. :  Chewing  the  cud ;  of  or  belonging  to 

*rumble-tumble,  s.     The  same  as  RUMBLE,  ».  4.  theorder  Ruminantia  (q.  v.). 

"From  the  dusty  height  of  a  rumble-tumble."— Lytton  "Theomasps  of  ruminant  quadrupeds."— Ray:  On  the 

What  will  He  Do  with  lit  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv.  Creation,  pt.  u. 


"As  stndions  scholar  he  self  rumineth  " 
Syli-etter:  Du  Bartaf,  sixth  day,  fourth  week,  44. 

lln,  s.    [Cf.  rummer.] 


rum  -ble,  *rom-ble,  *roum-ble, 
fford  of  imitative  orfifctn ;  cf .  Dut.  ri 


r.  ».  &  t.     [A 


subst. :  An  animal  which  chews  the  cud; 


rumle;  Sw.ramla;  Ital.  rombare.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  To  make  a  hoarse,  low,  continued  sound,  as 
thunder  at  a  distance. 

"  Then  the  gloom  grew  blacker. 
Grew  blacker,  thunder  rumbled  in  the  air." 

Matthew  Arnold:  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 


r'ommeJe»,-'Dan.    ^individual  member  of  the  order  Ruminantia 
ru-ml-nan  -tl-a  (t  as  sh) ,  s.pl.  [Neut.  pi.  of.  Lat. 


being  revived  by  some  recent  naturalists,  while 
others  call  them  Cotylophora.  They  form  a  natural 


-mage  (age  as  Ig),  tronvage,  s.   [RCM- 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  rummages;  a  careful  search 
by  looking  into  every  corner. 
*2.  Bustle,  turmoil. 

"This  post-haste  and  romaye  in  the  land  " 

Shakes],.:  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

rummage-sale,  s.    A  clearing-out  sale  of  un- 
claimed goods,  remainders  of  stock,  <tc. 

i.  <t  t. 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  Originally  a  nautical  term,   meaning  so  to 


;ANT.]  rum -mage  (age  as  Ig),  *rom-age,  t 

raoftinna»ns.anamewhichis    CEng'  room ;  '<"" 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or,     wBre,     wolf,     work, 


,.  .          ,  ~       . ~--mr  — rf ...»    u    .,  i,       v^»»^lim*i»         tl        IlttUlll 

section  of  the  Selenodont  group  of  the  sub-order  of    stow  goods  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel  that  "there  mitfh  t 
Artiodactyla,  or  Even-toed  Ungulates.    They  have    be  the  greatest  possible  room  or  roomage 


what,     fall,     father;     we,    wgt,     here,     camel,    h§r,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir.     marine;   go     Sat 
wha,     sftn;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    a  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu'  =  kw! 


rummager 

2.  To  search ;  to  make  careful  search  through  a 
place. 

B.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  stow  away  goods  in  closely. 

"Now  whilest  the  mariners  were  romag ing  the  shippes." 
—Haokluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  88. 

2   To  search  narrowly  and  carefully  every  part  of ; 
to  make  a  careful  search  through  ;  to  ransack. 
"Our  greedy  seamen  rummage  every  hold." 

Dryden:  Anuiis  Mirabili',  ccviu.    . 

rum-mag-er(agaslg),  *rom-ag-er,  s.  [Eng. 
rumnm</(p  ^0^' '^hose  bu«iness  it  was  to  attend  to 
the  stowing  away  of  goods  in  a  ship  ;  a  supercargo. 

"  Provide  a  perfect  mariner  called  a  romager,  to  rannge 
and  bestow  alfmerchandize  in  such  place  as  is  conven- 
ient."— Hackluyt:  Voijages,  iii.  862. 

2.  One  who  rummages  or  ransacks. 
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rum -pie,  *rim-ple,  )•.  t.    [A.  S. 


to 


or  drinking-cup. 

"  Imperial  Rhine  bestow'd 
The  generous  rummer."          Philips:  Cider,  li. 
rum  -mf  (1),  a.    [Eng.  rum,  s. ;  -y.'}    Of,  belong- 
ing to,  containing,  or  flavored  like  rum. 

rum  -mf  (2),  adj.  [Eng.  rum,  a. ;  -y .]  Strange, 
queer.  (Slang.) 

•rum  -nef ,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of 
Spanish  wine,  occasionally  mentioned  by  < 

"  "Spaine  bringeth  forth  wines  of  white  color,  but  much 
hotter  and  stronger,  as  sacke,  rumney,  and  bastard.  - 
Coaan:  Haven  of  Health,  p.  239. 

ru  -mor  rfl  -moiir,  ».  [Fr.  rumeur,  from  Lat. 
rumorem,  accus.  of  rumor=&  noise,  a  rumor.J 

1.  Flying  or  popular  report;  the  common  voice  or 

talk 

2.  A  current  story  passing  from  person  to  Person, 
without  any  known  authority  for  its  truth ;  a  mere 

3   Fame,  report,  repute.    (Luke  yii.  17.) 

*4.  A  confused  and  indistinct  noise. 

ru'-m8r>.  t.  [RUMOR,«.]  To  report,  to  tell ;  to 
circulate  by  report.  (Frequently  with  a  clause  or 
object.) 

ru'-m5r-er.  «.  [Eng.  rumor,  v.;  -CT.1  One  who 
rumors ;  one  who  spreads  rumors ;  a  spreader  of 
reports. 

»ru-m5r-ous,  *ru-mour-ouse,  a.  [Eng.  rumor; 

"°lf'iurmuring;  making  a  confused  and  continued 
sound. 

"  Clashing  of  armours,  and  rumourous  sound 
Of  sterne  billows."  Drayton:  Moyses. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  arising  from  rumor ;  rumored ; 
of  the  nature  of  a  rumor. 

"Certain  rumorous  surmises."—  Walton:  Remains,  p. 
377. 

3.  Famous,  notorious. 

"The  rumourouse  fall  of  antichryst."— Bale:  On  the 
Revel.,  pt.  iii. 

rump,  *rumpe,  «.  [Icel.  rumpr;  Sw.  rumpa; 
Dan.  rumpe;  Dut.  rorope.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 


to  crumple,  to  crease ;  to  crush  out  of  shape. 

"To  ruwpt*  her  laces."— JfrttoH:  Remonstrant's  Defense. 
rum  -pie,  subst.    [RUMPLE,  t'.]    A  fold,  a  plait,  a 
wrinkle,  a  crease. 

"The  foul  rumple  of  her  camel-back." 

Drydeti:  Juvenal,  x.  too. 

rump -less,  «.  [Eng.  rump;  -less.]  Having  no 
rump. 

rum  pi?,  'i.  [English  rumpKe);  -«•']  Having 
rumples ;  rumpled. 

"They  spin  out    .     .    .    their  rumply  infirm  thread  of 
existence.''— Carlyle:  Essays:  Count  Cagliostro. 
•   rum  -pus,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  noise,  a  dis- 
turbance, a  quarrel,  confusion. 

rum  -swizzle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.)  A  kind  of 
frieze  cloth  made  in  Ireland  from  undyed  foreign 

run  *renne  (pa.  t.  ran,  *run,  *ro>me,  pa.  par. 
•ran,  *ronne,  run),  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  rinnan  (pa.  t. 
ran,  pa.  par.  gerunnen),  irnan,  yrnan  (pa.  t.  arn) , 
cogn.  with  Dut.  rennen;  Icel.  renna,  rmna;  l)an. 
rinde;  Sw.  rtnna;  Goth,  rinnan;  Oer.  rennen. J 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinal-!/  Language: 


2.  Hence,  with  modified  meanings : 

(1)  To  move  the  legs  nimbly ;  as,  (  hildren  run 

2)  To  move  about  in  a  hurried  manner ;  to  hurry. 


(2)  To  move  about  in  a  hurried  ma 

(3)  To  contend  in  a  race ;  to  race. 

(4)  To  enter  into  or  engage  in  a  co 


MRS* 

(4)  To  enter  into  or  engage  in  a  contest ;  to  stand 
or  offer  one's  self  as  a  candidate  for  any  office,  post, 
or  dignity.    (Colloq.  or  sfono. ) 

(5)  To  flee  for  escape ;  to  fly. 

"As  from  a  bear  a  man  would  rim  for  life." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  ill.  2. 

(6)  To  depart  quickly  and  secretly ;  to  steal  away. 
"My  conscience  will  serve  me  to  run  from  this  Jew."— 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

(7)  To  pass  quickly. 

"To  see  the  minutes  how  they  run. 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  11.  i. 
3.  To  pass  over  space  rapidly. 
(1)  To  pass  rapidly  over  or  along  the  surface ;  to 


run 


for  a  certain  time;  as,  The  play  ran  for  a  hundred 

"m  To  have  a  certain  written  form ;  to  read  so 
and  so  to  the  ear ;  as,  The  lines  run  smoothly. 

(8)  To  have  a  certain  tenor  or  purport ;  to  read. 

"So  run  the  conditions." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  1*7/7.,!.  8. 

(9)  To  have  a  set  form  ;  to  take  or  fall  into  a  cer- 
tain course  or  direction  ;  as,  The  conversation  ran 
upon  a  certain  subject. 

(10)  To  have  a  general  tendency  ;  to  incline. 
"Temperate  climates  run  into  moderate  governments, 

and  the  eitremes  into  despotic  power."—  Swift. 

(11)  To  proceed,  to  turn,  to  be  based. 

"It  is  a  confederating  with  him,  to  whom  the  sacrifice 
Is  offered :  for  upon  that  the  apostle's  argument  rum.  — 
Atterbtiry. 

(12)  To  be  carried  to  a  pitch ;  to  rise ;  as,  Party 
feeling  ran  high. 

(13)  To  stand  at  or  reach  a  certain  standard  or 
level ;  to  rule. 

"Where  the  fish  rim  large."— Field,  Dec.  26,  1885. 

(14)  To  continue  in  time  before  becoming  due  and 
payable;  as,  A  bill  runs  thirty  days. 

(15)  To  pass  by  gradual  changes ;  to  shade. 

"In  the  middle  of  a  rainbow  the  colors  are  sufficiently 
distinguished;  but  near  the  borders  they  run  into  one 
another." —  Watts. 

(16)  To  grow  exuberantly  ;  to  proceed  or  tend  in. 

"  If  the  richness  of  the  ground  cause  turnips  to  run 
to  leaves,  treading  down  the  leaves  will  help  their  root- 
ing."— Mortimer. 

(17)  To  be  carried  on  or  conducted,  as  a  business. 

(18)  To  continue  or  be  left  unpaid ;  as,  The  ac- 
count has  been  running  a  long  time. 

6.  To  have  or  exhibit  fluid  motion. 

(1)  To  flow  or  pass  in  any  way. 

"The  blood    .    .    .    runs  in  your  veins." 

Shakesp,:  Henry  V.,  1.  2. 

(2)  To  be  wet  with  a  liquid;  to  be  overflowed;  to 
emit  or  let  flow  a  1:  — :/1 


*       oo 

"  The  fire  ran  along  upon  the  ground."— Exodus  n.  2S. 

(2)  To  be  carried  along  violently ;  as,  One  ship 
run*  into  another. 

(3)  To  move  on  wheels  or  runners;  as,  A  tram 
runs  to  Chicago. 

(4)  To  sail;  to  take  a  course  at  sea. 

"The  Dutch  fleet  ran  fast  before  the  gale."— Itacaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

(5)  To  perform  a  passage  by  land  or  water;  to 
pass  or  go  backward  and  forward  from  one  place  to 
another ;  to  ply ,  as,  Steamers  or  coaches  run  regu- 
larly between  two  places. 

(6)  To  spread  in  growing ;  to  extend. 

"Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough,  whose  branches  run  over 
the  wall."— Genesis  ilii.  22. 
4.  To  take  a  certain  course;  to  proceed  to 


'The  greatest  vessel,  when  full,  if  you  pour  in  still, 
must  run  out  some  way."— Temple. 

(3)  To  become  fluid ;  to  fuse,  to  melt. 

"As  war  dissolves,  as  ice  begins  to  run." 

Addlton:  Ovid.    (Todd.) 

(4)  To  be  capable  of  becoming  fluid ;  to  be  fusi- 
ble ;  to  have  the  property  or  quality  of  melting. 

(5)  To  spread  on  a  surface ;  to  spread  and  blend 
together  ;  as,  Ink  runs  on  porous  paper,  colors  rwn 


beings. 
(2)  The  buttocks. 

"His  hips  and  his  rump  made  a  right  ace  of  spades  " 
Cotton:   Voyage  to  Ireland,  ill. 

2.  Fig. :  The  fag  or  tail  end  of  anything. 


I>e(lS)°To  follow  such  and  such  a  course ;  to  pass 
through    a    certain   course   or  path;   as,  to   run 

'(2)Ufo  g'o'or  pass  in  thought,  speech,  or  practice ; 
i  fromone  subject  to  another. 


ment,  after  the  expulsion  of  those  favorable  to 
Charles  I.,  by  Cromwell  in  1648.  It  was  dissolved 
by  Cromwell  in  1653,  but  was  afterward  reinstated 
on  two  occasions  for  brief  periods. 

"  It  was  agreed  that,  burying  former  enmities  in  obliv- 
ion, all  efforts  should  be  made  for  the  overthrow  of  the 

partof"the  animal  body."— 77ume:  77fs(.  Eng.  (an.   1659). 

rump-fed,  adj.  According  to  Steevens,  fed  on 
offals  and  scraps;  according  to  Nares,  having  fat 
buttocks.  (Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  1.3.) 

rump-parliament,  s.  The  same  as  RUMP,  ».,  II. 
k, «.  A  beef-steak  cut  from  the  thigh 


"rump  v.  t.    [RUMP,  s.]    To  turn  the  back  on ;  to 
slight. 


5.  To  have  such  and  such  a  course ;  to  go,  to  pass, 
to  proceed.    (Said  of  things.) 

(1)  To  make  progress;  to  pass. 

"Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day." 
Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  1.  3. 

(2)  To  have  a  certain  course  or  line ;  to  extend,  to 
stretch,  to  lie;  as,  The  road  runs  east. 

(3)  To   have   a   legal   or   established   course  or 
effect ;  to  continue  in  force,  effect,  or  operation. 

"It  is  nonsense  to  talk  about  maintaining  the  suprem- 
acy   of    the  Crown,  if    the    Queen's    writ   does  not  run 

(4)  To  bo  popularly  known  or  spread ;  to  be  gen- 
erally received. 

"There  ran  a  rumor."—  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

(5)  To  have  reception ;   to  be  received ;    to  con- 


in  wasmng. 

(6)  To  discharge  pus  or  other   matter;    as,  An. 
ulcer  runs. 

7.  To   have   rotary   motion,  without  change   or 
place;  to  revolve,  to  turn. 

"  While  the  world  runs  round  and  round." 

Tennyson:  Palace  of  Art,  13. 

8.  To  have  or  keep  machinery  going ;  to  be  or  con- 
tinue in  operation. 

"  One  week  after    .    .    .    the  mill  will  be  running." — 
.Voney  Market  Review,  Aug.  29,  1885. 

9.  To  pass,  to  go. 

"  For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must  sleep, 
Thus  runs  the  world  away." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

10.  To  desert;  as,  A  sailor  runs  from  his  ship. 

11.  Founding:  A  mold  is  said  to  run  if  the  metal 
makes  its  way  along  the  parting,  or  in  any  other 
way  appears  on  the  outside  edges  of  the  flask.    It 
is  avoided  by  weighting  the  flasK. 

3.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  run  or  move  quickly. 

2.  To  drive,  to  force ;  to  cause  to  be  driven. 

"Run  on  the  dashing  rocks  thy  weary  bark." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

3.  To  push,  to  thrust,  to  force;  as,  to  run  a  nail 
into  one's  hand, 

4.  To  stab,  to  pierce. 

"I'll  run  him  up  to  the  hilts."—  Shakesp.:  Henry    I*., 
ii.l. 

5.  To  accomplish  by  running;  as,  to  run  a  race. 

6.  To  pursue,  as  a  course ;  to  follow,  to  take. 

"  This  course  which  you  are  running  here." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  il.  4. 

7.  To  cause  to  ply;  tq  maintain  for  running;  as. 
to  run  a  stage  coach  from  one  town  to  another. 

8.  To  carry  on  or  conduct,  as  a  business. 

"  They  edit  journals,   address   public   meetings,    run- 
theaters,  and  control  clubs."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 


ported,  orw'as  a  memoer  of,  the  Rump  Parliament,    editions. 


9.  To  work ;  to  keep  in  operation. 


boll,    bdt;     Pout,    J6wl;    cat, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon, 


run 


id  carry  through ;  as,  to  run  a 

11.  To  start,  as"a  candidate. 

"Run  a  Loyalist  candidate  in  each  one  of  the  seventy 
constituencies  outside  Ulster."— London  Daily  Teleijrn,,h. 


,  , 
block. 


cause  to  pass  ;  as,  to  run  a  rope  through  a 


13.  To  poor  forth ;  to  emit,  as  a  stream ;  to  cause    *T' 8' 


3516 


'.ad:  To 

13.  To  run  in  the  blood:  To  be  hereditary. 

14.  To  run  into: 

(1)  To  enter. 

(2)  To  come  or  get  into  (a  statel. 

"Have  I  run  into  this  danger?"—  Shakesp.:  All's  U'ell, 


to  flow ;  to  discharge. 

"  My  statue 

Which,  like  a  fountain  with  a  hundred  spouts, 
Did  run  pure  blood." 

Shakes]).:  Julius  Ctesar,  ii.  2. 

14.  To  melt,  to  fuse. 

15.  To  form  or  shape  in  a  mold ;  to  cast,  to  mold. 

"Those  hunters  who  run  their  own  bullets."  —  fiar- 
'Toughs:  Pepacton,  p.  H. 

16.  To  pursue  in  thought;  to  carry  in  contempla- 
tion. 

"  To  run  the  world  back  to  its  first  original,  and  view 
nature  in  its  cradle."— South. 

i.i17',T?  break  through;   to   evade ;  as,  to  run  a 
blockade. 

18.  To  export  or  import  without  paying  duty ;  to 
smuggle. 

"Heavy  impositions  lessen  the  import  and  are  a  strong 
•temptation  of  running  goods.*' — Swift. 

19.  To  incur,  to  encounter ;  as,  to  run  a  risk. 

20.  To  hazard,  to  risk,  to  venture. 

"He  would   himself  be  in  the  highlands  to  receive 
[hem,  and  run  his  fortune  with  them.   — Clarendon;  Civil 


(3)  To  collide  with. 


To  set  cre<lit>  to 


run 

31.  To  run  to  seed: 

(1)  Lit.  <6  Hort. :  Rapidly  to  develop  seed.    Usi-d 
spec,  of  potherbs  the  leaves  of  which  are  eatable 
when  in  a  young  state,  but   become   tough    and 
stringy  when  the  plant  is  old  and  seed-laden. 

"  The  vilest  herb  that  runs  to  seed." 

/son.-  Amphion,  95. 

(2)  fig. :  To  become  impoverished,  exhausted,  or 


debt- 


*(1)  Ord.  Lang.:  To  close,  to  comply,  to  agree 
with. 
(2)  Xaut. :  To  sail  close  to ;  as,  to  run  in  with  the 


Mining:  To  fall  in,  as  Hi,-  walls  of  a  lode,  so 


n  , 

•17.  To  run  mad:  To  become  mad,  to  go  mad ;  to    "V,"  r'"'!''r  ""'  ""*"  alld  lcvcls  iln»assable. 

in  into  excesses.  ,,;  „_.'.'"_ "J!?.-. 


ru: 

"  The  worst  of  madmen  is  a  saint  run  >n.i,l." 

Pope:  Satires,  iv.  27. 

18.  To  run  off: 

(1)  Intrans.:  To  run  awav. 

(2)  Trans      "" 
dead-heat. 

19.  To  run  on: 
(I)  Transitive: 

Print. :  To  continue  or  carry  on,  as  a  line  without 
a  break. 


To  decide  by  running,  as  a  tie  or 


(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  Ordinary  Languat 

(i)  To  continue  a  cour 


21.  To  draw  or  cause  to  be  drawn  or  marked ;  as,    sam»  1 
to  run  a  line.  graph^ 

To  Sew  bv  Ti:l"im'    the    ni.i.rd,.    tl.r.,n,.]i     IL.,^I- 

ward 

tak 

time ;  as,  to  run  a  seam. 

23.  To  force  into  any  way  or  form  ;  to  bring  to  a 
state. 

"  This  tongue  that  runs  so  roundly  in  thy  head 
Should  run  thy  head  from  thy  irreverent  shoulders." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 

*24.  To   make    teasing   remarks   to;    to   nag,  to 
"worry. 

IT  1.  To  run  after: 

(1)  To  pursue;   to  endeavor  to  obtain;  to  hunt 
after. 

(2)  To  seek  the  company  or  society  of;  as.  He  is 
-very  much  run  after. 

2.  To  run  against  : 

U) To  come  into  collision    with  ;  to  meet  with 
accidentally. 

To  be  adverse  to. 


...  _  ...        nguage: 

i)  To  continue  a  course. 

ii)  To  be  continued ;  as,  An  account  run*  on. 

111)  To  talk  incessantly,  to  chatter. 

iv)  To  joke,  to  ridicule. 

6)  Print.;  To  be  continued  or  carried  on  in  the 


(1)  Transitive: 
(a)  To  increase  by  addition ;  to  enlarge ;  as,  to 
run  up  a  large  account. 
(6)  To  erect ;  especially  to  erect  hastily. 

"  And  run  up  a  store  out  of  so  many  planks  and  so  much 
corrugated  iron."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

(c)  To  thrust  up,  as  something  long  and  slender. 

(d)  To  raise  in  value. 

"Engaged  in  running  up  the  nricea  of  the  Southern 
Linos."— Uonru  Market  Rerietc,  Aug.  29,  1885. 

(e)  To  sew  up,  by  taking  a  series  of  stitches  on  the 
necdlo  at  the  same  time ;  to  repair  temporarily  by 

up  a  column  of  figures, 
to  grow,  to  increase ;  as, 


(/)  To  add  up ;  as,  to  run  u 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  Ord.  Lang,:  To  rise,  to 


coursing- 


i,  without  a  break  or  beginning  a  new  para-    The  n'°ount  runs  up  quickly. 

(b)  Coursing:  To  bo  the  second  i 
match;  to  be  the  runner-up  (q.  v.j. 

34.  To  run  with  the  land: 

lar;  to       Law  (of  a  covenant) :  To  affect  real  property, 
run,  s.    [RUN,  n.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  The  act  of  running;  a  course  run;  specif.,  a 


agree  exactly ;  to  correspond  in  every  point.    (Col- 
loquial.)    (Followed  by  with.) 

"This  statement  runs  on  four  legs  side  by  side  with 

Molieres   famous  statement  that   opium   was  soporific  „      „ ,.. •". ,-f     . 

because  itsent  mentosleep."—  St.  James's  Gazette,  Sept.  8,  chase  a«er  81  animal  hunted. 

"After  a  four  hours'  run   last 

21.  To  run  one's  face:  To  obtain  credit  in  a  bold  Chronicle. 


UK:   : 
I  nun 


manner.     (Slang.) 

22.  To  run  one's  letters:  [LETTER,  s.l 

23.  To  run  out: 
(I)  Transitive: 

(a)  Ordinary  Language : 

(i)  To  thrust  or  push  out ;  to  extend. 


reek." — London  Daily 

2.  A  trip,  a  pleasure  excursion.    (Colloq.) 

"I  think  of  giving  her  a  run  in  London  for  a  change  " 
— Dickens:  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xix. 

3.  Power  of  running;  strength  or  ability  in  run- 
ning. 


*(ii)  To  waste,  to  exhaust;  as,  to  'run   out   an  ..*•  ,A  courfe-  Progress,  or  flow;   especially,  par- 

state,  ticular  or  distinctive  course,  progress,  tenor,  <tc. 
(b)   Technically:  "He  nowhere  uses  any  softness,  or  any  run  of  verses  I 

\)  frint.:  lo  withdraw  the  carriage,  with  the  please  the  ear."— Broome.-  Xotes  on  the  Odyssey. 


to 

(2)  To  bolt  with ;  as,  The  horses  ran  awau  with  the 
carriage. 

(3)  To  hurry  on  without  deliberation;  to  earn- 
away. 

"Thoughts  will  not  be  directed  what  objects  to  pursue 
but  run  away  vsith  a  man  in  pursuit  of  those  ideas  thev 
have  in  view."— Locke. 

(4)  To  be  carried  away ;  to  adopt  hastily ;  as,  Do 
not  run  awau  with  that  idea. 

6.  To  run  before: 


(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  come  to  an  end ;  to  expire ;  as,  The  lease 
has  runout. 

(b)  To  stop  after  running  to  the  end  of  its  time, 
as  a  watch  or  an  hour-glass. 

(e)  To  spread  exuberantly. 


"  Insectile  animals 
Hammond. 


run  al,  „„,   into  leg,"-    SSiStoTo? 


*(d)  To  be  wasted  or  exhausted;  as,  An  estate 
runs  out. 

*(e)  To  become  poor  by  extravagance. 
(/)  To  finish  in  a  competition. 


"A  cold  spring  run  came  down  off  the  mountain"  _ 
Burroughs:  I'epacton,  p.  16. 

7.  Free  use  of,  or  access  to. 

"  The  shilling  gave  every  guest  the  run  of  the  groaning 
board."—  St.  James's  Gazette,  Sept.  23,  1885. 

8.  A  general  or  extraordinary  demand  or  press- 

.  °B  *  **"*  °'  treaS»^  'OT 

9.  Character;  lay. 


"  He  knew  the  run  of  the  country  better  than  his  neigh- 
bon."-Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 


Fie;dTAltrit1471885  ""'  *  Wlnner  bjr  ninety-tw°  points."—    fntn 


10.  A  place  where  animals  run  or  may  run  ;  a  large 
utent  of  grazing  ground  ;  as,  a  sheep  run,  a  cattle 


11.  A  burrow. 


(1)  To  flee  before. 

*(2)  To  outstrip  in  running;  to  excel,  to  surpass. 

7.  To  run  down: 

(1)  To  run  or  drive  against  and  overturn  or  sink  • 
-as,  to  run  down  a  ship. 

(2)  To  chase  to   weariness,  and  capture  •  as    to 

run  down  a  stag.  '      '  24-.  To  run  <mi  "  ">arp,  hawser,  or  cable :  To  carry       „  ^u 

81  ?o  p£te<wiffi±Si  %°£Z$m'    t  StSSteff  °bJeCt'  '"  th°  PUrPOS"  °'  m°°r-    th-^rX  Yn^an-d'Tave^a  'h^redTn^ 

prWiate  fas  to  nndowl ±othe?sPtafent°    '  *•  T^™  °Ul the  aun° :  To  f<>rco  thpir  muzzles    *'"        ""*      I°""°"  ™*  Tele<>ra>'h- 

(5)  To  cease  to  work  or  act;  a-     \  chick  runs    out  of  the  port  by  means  of  the  side  tackles.  12.  Clamor,  outcry.    (Followed  by  against.) 

•down.  f6.  To  run  m-er:  13.  A  plank  laid  down  to  support  rollers  in  mov- 

8.  To  run  down  a  coast:  To  sail  along  it.  U{  i°  S£™?!!:  •  ing  bljlldin,*s  and  other  heavy  objects ;  also  as  a 

a   T~ t~..t  _*.  TT* T  i£)  lo  ride  or  drive  over;  as,  to  run  over  a  child. 

(3)  To  go  over,  examine,  or  recount  cursorily. 
"And    in    running   orer    Europe,   we  shall   find  that, 
wherever  learning  has  been  cultivated,  it  has  flourished 


9.  To  run  foul  of:  [FouL.o.J 

10.  To  run  hard: 

(1)  To  press  hard  or  close  upon  in  a  race  or  other 
competition;  to  come  very  close  to. 

— 1  with  jokes,  sarcasm,  or  ridicule, 
or  press  importunately. 


(21  To  press  wit 
(3)  To  urge  or  p 
11.  To  run  in: 


track  for  wheelbarrows. 
14.  A  pair  of  millstones  in  working  order. 
-  Technically: 
Baseball  and  Cricket  • 
™       ""C 


r. :  To  take  into  custody ;  to  lock  up. 

"It  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  one  or  two  leading  owners 
-ot  horses  would  be  run  in."— Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

(6)  Print.:  To  place  the  carriage,  with  the  form 
of  types,  so  as  to  obtain  an  impression. 
(2)  Intransitive: 
'")  To  enter,  to  pass,  or  step  in. 


27.  To  run  riot:  [RIOT.] 


batsman.    The  match  is  won  by  the  side  making 
most  runs. 


3a  To  ™n  thrmgh- 

(li  Ordinary  Language : 


(6)  To  spend  quickly,  to  dissipate,  to  exhaust  by 
extravagance;  as,  to  run  through  a  fortune. 

make  the  casting  solid. 


r  stratum  of  other  mineral,  as  of  coal  or 

4.  Music:  A  succession  of  notes,  either  ascending 
or  descending,  played  rapidly  ;  a  series  of  running 
notes. 

5.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  aftermost  part  of  a  ship's  bottom,  which 


make  the  casting  sol  id.  '  °(2)  Vhecour'so  or  distance  saUed  by  a  vessel. 

JS^nS     ^if    *££?'     wnf'   ss'n.1'  mt^  ,  W6'     W^'     Mr>"     C&m^     h8r"     th6re;     plne'     **>     ™'     "*•     mari°«=    «».     ***•' 
rU,        ho,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      a,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw! 


run-up 

(3)  A  voyage,  trip,  or  passage  from  one  port  to 
another.  (Seamen  are  said  to  bo  engaged  on  flu-  run 
when  they  arc-  shipped  for  a  single  voyage  out  or 
homeward,  or  from  one  port  to  another.) 

6.  The  migration  of  fish  up  a  river  for  the  purpose 
<if  spawning  ;  the  school  of  fish  thus  migrating. 

•f  (1)  By  (at  with)  a  (or  the)  run:  Suddenly:  all 
at  o'nce.  '  (Said  or  a  fall,  desceut,  or  the  nki>. 
(Blanff.) 
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*2.  Something  put  round  an  axi*. 
"Of  an  axis  or  cylinder,   having  n    ntndle  about  it. 
wherein  are  fastened  divers  spokes."  —  H'/fta:  Math.  Mag. 

*:!.  A  ball. 

*4.  Something  round  or  circular;  a  circle. 

5.  One  of  the  bars  in  a  lantern-wheel  (q.  v.). 

II.  Kant,:  The  drum  of  a  capstan. 

rune,  sulist.    [A.  S.  nin=a  rune,  a  mystery  ;  cogn. 

ith  Icol.  run=n  secret,  a  runo  ;  Cioth.  ruuit  ;  O.  H. 


"  A  (rood  prospect  of  their  coming  down  to  the  ground .  —     ,  —  - 

ith  ,,ru  u  K-Lmdo*  Dan,,  irir«ra,.h.  Ger. 7i'ma  =  a  secret,  counsel ;  German  raureen ;  Mid. 

Eng.  roun,  mund=to  whisper.] 


(2)  In  the  long  run,  "at  the  tony  run  :  In  the  end, 
in  the  result,  eventually. 

"  A  mere  pass  examination  never,  in  the  lonrj  run,  does 
more  than  exclude  absolute  dunces."  —  J.  S.  Mill:  Kepre~ 
sfHtutiL-e  ttoi-ernment,  ch.  xiv. 

(3)  The   common  run  i   the  run:    That  which  is 
most  commonly  seen  or  met  with  :  the  generality. 

(4)  To  get  the  run  upon:  To  make  a  butt  of;  to 
ridicule. 

(.1)  To  let  go  by  the  run: 

Naut.:  To  let  go  at  once  or  entirely,  in  place  of 
slacking  the  rope  and  tackle  by  which  anything  is 
held  fast. 

run-up,  s. 

1.  Bookbind.:  \  fillet  mark  which  runs  from  head 
to  tail  on  the  back,  without  mitering  with  the  hori- 
zontal cross  fillets  on  the  panels. 

2.  Coursing  :  The    race  between  two  greyhounds 
from  the  slips  to  the  first  turn  of  the  hare. 

"Pious  Fraud  scored  the  run-up  from  Alone."  —  Field, 
Dec.  6,  1884. 
run.pn.  par.  &  a.    [Rtnr,  f.] 

A.  Aspa.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Liquefied,  melted,  fused. 

2.  Deserted;   as   a   sailor   who    has   deserted  is 
marked  in  the  ship's  books  as  run. 

3.  Conveyed  on  shore  secretly  ;  contraband,  smug- 
gled ;  as,  run  spirits. 

4.  Applied  to  lineal  measurements,  as  opposed  to 
square  or  solid. 

"  Before  .  .  .  the  measurements  can  be  brought 
into  the  form  of  a  bill,  they  have  to  be  reduced  in  various 
forms  .  .  .  some  being  taken  item  by  item  .  .  . 
others  are  taken  by  the  lineal  inch,  foot,  or  yard,  and  are 
then  said  to  be  run."—  Cassell's  Technical.  Educator,  pt. 
xii.,  p.  366. 

run  -a-gate,  *run  -na-gate,  *ren-e-gat,  subst. 
&  a.  [O.  Fr.  7-e7iega<=renegade  (q.  v.).J 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I          *1.  A  renegade,  an  apostate. 
2.  A  deserter,  a  fugitive. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Renegade,  runaway. 

run   a  way,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  run,  and  away.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1,  One  who  runs  from  danger  or  service;  one  who 
forsakes  or  deserts  lawful  service  ;  a  fugitive. 

2.  A  running  away  ;  an  escape  from  restraint. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Acting  the  part  of  a  runaway  ;  fugitive;  desert- 
ing lawful  service;  breaking  from  restraint;  as,  a 
runaway  horse. 

2.  Accomplished  or  effected  by  running  away  ;  as, 
a  runaway  match. 

*run-ca'-tlOn,  8.  [Lat.  runcatio.trom  runcatus, 
pa.  par.  of  rnnco  =  to  weed.]  The  act  of  weeding. 

rfin-cln-ate,  a.    [RTJXCINATO-.] 

Bot.  (of  a  leaf)  :  Hook-backed  ;  curved  in  a  direc- 
tion from  the  apex  to  the  base,  having  the  points  of 
the  great  central  lobes  reflexed,  as  the  leaves  of 
Taraxarum  offlcinale  (Leontodon  taraxacum), 

runcinate-plnnatifld,  a. 

Botany:  Pinnatifid  with  the  tips  of  the  lobes  re- 
flexed.  (Hooker:  Student's  Flora  (1873),  p.  215.) 

run-cln-a-t6-,  pref.  [Lat.  ntncinatus,  pa.  par. 
of  7-u«ci>io=to  plane  off  ;  runcina—a  plane.] 

Hot.  :  Runcinato  (q.  v.). 

runclnato-dentate,  a. 

Bot.  :  Hook-backed  and  toothed. 

runclnato-laclnlate,  a. 

Bot.  :  Both  runcinato  and  laciniate. 

rund,  8.  [Ger.  «fe  Dan.  rand  =  a  border.]  A  sel- 
vage of  broad  cloth  ;  list  ;  a  border 

"That's  no  lists  or  tailor's  runds  or  selvage  of  claith." 
—  Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxiv. 

*run'-del,  «.  [RUNNEL.]  A  runlet;  a  moat  with 
water  in  it. 

rttn  -die,  s.    [A  dimin.  from  round  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  round  or  step  of  a  ladder  ;  a  rung. 

"We  are  to  consider  the  several  steps  and  rundles  we 
are  to  ascend  by."  —  Duppa. 


1.  Any  letter  of  the  Futhork   (q.  v.).     They  are 
formed  almost  entirely  of  straight  lines,  and  may 
have  been  derived,  as  Schlegel  supposes,  from  the 
Phoenicians,  for  several  of  .the  Runio  characters 
bear  close  resemblance  to  the  letters  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian alphabet.    Schloezer  holds  that  they  are  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Roman  alphabet,  while  another 
theory  is  that  they  are  the  original  characters  of 
the  Indo-Gormanic  tribes  brought  from  the  East, 
and  preserved  among  the  races  of  that  stock.    The 
name  Rune  was  first  mentioned  by  Venantius  For- 
tunatus  in  the  sixth  century    as  the   name   of  a 
German  letter.    The  knowledge  of  the  Runes  was 
confined  to  a  small  class,  and  they  were  used  for 
purposes  of  augury,  and  for  magical  symbols.    They 
have  been  grouped  into  three  systems— the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  German,  and  the  Norse  or  Scandinavian; 
but  nogreat  difference  exists  between  them.  Traces 
of  Runes  in  inscriptions  occur  in  England  in  the  old 
kingdomsof  Northumbria,  Mercia,  and  East  Anglia ; 
in  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany  and  Ice- 
land. 

2.  Poetry  expressed  in  Runes. 

run -er,  s.    [Eng. _run(e) ;  -er.]   A  bard  or  learned 
man  among  the  ancient  Goths, 
rung,  pret,  &  pa.  par.  ofv.    [RING,  r.] 
rung,  *ronge,  s.    [A.  S.  ftnt7ig=one  of  the  stakes 
of  a  cart;  cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  range ;  Ice).  7-0713=8 
rib  in  a  ship ;  Goth.  hrugga=a  staff ;  Ger.  runge  =  a 
pin,  a  bolt ;  Irish  ron5ra=arung;Gael.  rong=a  staff.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  cudgel;  a  rough,  undressed  staff  or  piece  of 
wood. 

"Till,  slap,  come  in  an  unco  loon, 
And  wi'  a  runn  decide  it." 

Burns:  Dumfries  Volunteers. 

2.  The  round  or  step  of  a  ladder. 

3.  The  spoke  of  a  wallower  or  lantern-wheel,  or 
one  of  the  radial  handles  projecting  from  the  rim  of 
a  steering  wheel. 

4.  One  of  the  bars  of  a  windmill-sail. 

II.  Shipbuild.:   A  floor  or  ground   timber  of  a 
ship's  frame. 

rung-head,  •-•. 

Shipwright. :  The  upper  end  of  a  ship's  floor  tim- 
ber. 

run  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  run(e);   tc.] 

1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to  a  rime 
or  runes ;  cut  in  runes. 

t  2.  Scandinavian. 
"  Beneath  the  shade  the  Northmen 


came, 

.  Fired  on  each  vale  &Runto  name." 
Scotti  Rokeby,  iv.  1. 

runic-knot,  s. 

Arch.:  A  peculiar  twisted  or- 
nament belonging  to  early  Anglo-  Early  Saxon 
Saxon  or  Danish  times.  Also  Runic  Knot. 
called  a  Danish  knot. 

runic-staff,  runic-wand,  «.  A  willow  staff  in- 
scribed with  runes,  used  in  magical  ceremonies  or 
divinations. 

run  -let  (1),  *rund  -let,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  O.  Fr. 
rondele  =  &  little  tun  or  barrel,  from  rond=round.] 
A  small  barrel  of  varying  capacity,  from  three  to 
twenty  gallons,  but  usually  containing  about  fif- 
teen gallons. 

"  Have  then  a  rundlet  of  brisk  claret."—  Cartwrlght: 
The  Ordinary,  ii.  1. 

frun  -ISt,  (2),  «.  [A  dimin.  from  run  (q.  T.).]  A 
little  stream,  a  rivulet.  (Tennyson:  In  Memoriam, 
cxix.  13.) 

runn,  s.  [Mahratta,  &c.,  ran-a.  thicket,  a  wood, 
awaste.]  A  waste.  (Used  only  of  the  Ruunof  Cutch, 
which  is  a  salt-marsh  tolerably  dry  in  the  not 
season,  flooded  and  impassable  in  the  rains.) 

run  -nel,  s.    [A  dimin.  from  run  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  rivulet,  a  small  stream  or  brook. 

2.  A  runner. 

"  Their  roots,  like  molten  metal  cooled  in  flowing, 
Stiffened  in  coils  and  runnels  down  the  bank." 

Lowell,  in  Burroughs:  Pepocton,  p.  142. 

run'-nSr,  s.    [Eng.  run,  v.  ;  •er.'] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  runs  ;  one  who  joins  in  a  race. 


running 

*2.  A  fugitive,  a  runaway. 

"  'Tis  sport  to  maul  a  runner." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  7. 

*3.  A  messenger. 

*4.  An  old  name  for  a  detective  officer ;  as,  a  Bow- 
Street  runner.  (Dickens:  Oliver  Twist,  ch.  xxx.) 

*5.  A  smuggler. 

"The  unfair  traders  and  runners."—  Xorth:  Life  of  Lord 
Guilfiml,  ii.  188. 

6.  A  round  piece  of  wood,  on  which  any  heavy 
weight  is  rolled  along ;  a  roller. 

7.  One  of  the  curved  pieces  of   a  sled  or  sleigh 
which  run  or  slide  upon  the  ground  and  support  the 
bed. 

8.  A  ship  which  runs  a  blockade. 

9.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  solicit  passengers 
for  railways,  steamboats,  &c. 

10.  The  slider  of  an  umbrella  to  which  the  spread- 
ers are  pivoted. 

11.  A  run  of  water,  a  stream. 

"When  they  are  going  up  the  runners  to  spawn." — 
Field,  Oct.  17,  1885. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  A  prostrate  filiform  stem,  forming  at  its 
extremity  roots  and  a  young  plant,  which  itself 
gives  birth  to  new  runners,  as  in  the  strawberry. 
Properly  it  is  a  prostrate,  viviparous  scape,  i.  e., 
one  producing  roots  and  leaves  instead  of  flowers. 
It  is  akin  to  a  sucker,  which,  however,  roots  at 
various  parts  of  its  course. 

2.  Entom.  (pi.):  TheCursoria  (q.  v.). 

3.  Found.:  Agate  (q.  v.). 

4.  Milling. :  The  revolving  millstone  of  a  grmdmg- 
mill.    It   is   usually,    but   not   always,  the  upper 
stone.    Sometimes  both  stones  are  driven,  and  thus 
become  the  upper  and  lower  runner  respectively. 

5.  Naut.:    A  thick  rope    rove  through  a  single 
block,  a  hook  attached  to  one  end  and  the  other 
passed  around  one  of  the  tackle-blocks.    A  whip- 
and-runner  has  a  single  block  only,  attached  to  the 
fall  of  the  runner. 

6.  Optics :  A  convex  tool  of  cast-iron,  on  which 
lenses  are  supported  while  grinding  in  the  shell. 

7.  Ornith.  (pi.) :  The  Cursores  (q.  v.). 

8.  Saddlery:  A  loop,  usually  of  metal,  used   in 
harness-making  to  receive  a  running  strap  or  rein. 
The  gag-rein    passes  through   runners  suspended 
from  the  throat-latch  on  each  side  of  the  throat. 

9.  SI  one-working :  A  rubber  (q.  v.). 

10.  Well-boring:  A  loop-shaped  piece  for  taking 
hold  of  the  topit  or  top-piece  of  the  train  of  boring- 
rods. 

runner-ball, s. 

Gunpowder:  A  wooden  dish  which  crushes  the 
mill-cake  through  the  meshes  of  the  sieves  in  granu- 
lating gunpowder. 

runner-stick,  s. 

Found. :  A  cylindrical  or  slightly  conical  piece  of 
wood,  which  acts  as  a  pattern  to  form  the  upright 
part  of  the  gate. 

runner-tackle,  s. 

Naut. :  A  luff-tackle  applied  to  the  running  end  of 
a  rope  passed  through  a  movable  pillow.  [  RBNNER.] 

runner-up,  s. 

Coursing :  The  greyhound  which  takes  the  second 
prize,  losing  only  the  final  course  with  the  actual 
winner  of  the  stakes ;  hence  any  competitor  who 
runs  second,  or  takes  second  place  in  any  competi- 
tion. 

"  The  f  al  ling  together  of  last  year's  winner  and  runner- 
up."—  Field,  Dec.  (i,  1884. 

run  -net,  s.  [RENNET.] 

run  -nlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Res,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Moving  or  proceeding  at  a  run. 

2.  Kept  for  running ;  as,  a  running  horse. 

3.  Discharging  pus  or  matter;  as,  a  running  sore. 

4.  Not  discharged  at  the  time,  but  settled  period- 
ically ;  as,  a  running  account. 

5.  Interspersed  with  the  original  matter. 

"  Her  running  comment  on  the  plates  combines  sensible 
notes  with  good  advice." — Athenaeum,  Dec.  20,  1884. 

6.  In  succession ;  without  any  day,  week,  &c.,  in- 
tervening ;  as,  He  cam    three  days  running. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  runs. 

2.  That  which  runs  or  flows ;  quantity  run. 

3.  Power,  ability,  or  strength  to  run. 

4.  Matter  or  pus  discharged  from  a  sore. 

IT  (1)  To  make  good  one's  running :  To  run  as  well 
as  one's  rival ;  to  prove  one's  self  a  match  for  one's 
rival. 

(2)  To  make  Ihe  running : 

Racing :  To  force  the  pace  at  the  beginning  of  a 
race. 


b<Sll,    \j6f;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
v    -clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -Uon,      -slon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous, 


sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-slous  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


running-block 

(3)  To  take  up  thv  running: 

Racing:  To  take  the  lead  in  forcing  the  pace;  to 
take  the  most  active  part  in  any  undertaking, 
running-block,  s. 

\n,it. :  A  hooked  block  which  moves  as  the  fall  is 
hauled  upou. 

.  running-board,  s.  A  narrow  platform  extend- 
ing aloug  the  side  of  a  locomotive. 

running-bowline, «. 

Naut. :  A  knot  in  which  the  end  is  taken  round 
the  standing  part  and  made  into  a  bowline  around 
its  own  part. 

running-huddle,  s. 

Mining:  [BUDDLE.] 

running-bugs,  s.pl. 

Entom.:  A  term  suggested  by  W.  S.  Dallas,  for 
the  Geocores,  or  Land-bugs. 

running-days,  ».  pi. 

Comm.:  A  chartering  term  for  consecutive  days 
occupied  on  a  voyage,  &c.,  including  Sundays,  and 
not  being  therefore  limited  to  working  days. 

running-fight,  s.  A  fight  kept  up  between  a 
party  pursuing  and  one  pursued. 

running-fire,  «.  A  constant  fire  of  artillery  or 
musketry;  hence,  a  constant  or  continued  course  of 
anything;  as,  a  rutming-fire  of  questions. 

•running-footman,  s.  A.  livery-servant,  one  or 
more  of  whom  were  formerly  kept  by  noblemen,  to 
ran  before  their  carriages  and  give  notice  of  their 


Queries,  2d  ser./i.  9~.) 

.  "Two  running-footmen,  dressed  in  white,  with  black- 
jockey-caps  and  long  staffs  in  their  hands,  headed  the 
train."— Scott:  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xzii. 

running-gear, ». 

Vehicle:  The  entire  portion  of  the  vehicle  below 
the  bed  or  body.  Specifically,  the  wheels,  axles, 
perch  (if  any),  hounds,  bolsters,  and  tongue. 

running-hand,  8. 

1.  A  style  of  penmanship  in  which  the  letters  are 
formed  without  raising  the  pen  from  the  paper. 

2.  Print.:  A  font  of  type  in    imitation  of  such 
writing. 

running-off,  s. 

Found.:  The  act  of  opening  the  tap-hole  of  a 
blast-furnace  to  allow  the  metal  to  flow  into  the 
channels  and  thence  to  the  molds. 

running-part,  s. 

Naut.:  The  hauling- part  or  fall  of  a  tackle;  as 
distinguished  from  the  standing-part. 

running-policies, «.  pi. 

Comm. :  Open  policies,  covering  the  risk  attach- 
ing to  the  property  on  board  a  ship,  during  an  entire 
season,  or  up  to  some  specified  date,  instead  of  dur- 
ing a  single  voyage. 

running-rein,  s. 

Manege:  A  driving  rein  which  runs  over  pulleys 
on  the  headstall  to  increase  its  freedom  of  motion. 
It  frequently  passes  over  sheaves  on  the  bit  and 
returns  up  the  cheek,  so  as  to  pull  the  bit  up  into 
the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

running-rigging,  s. 

Naut.:  Ropes  for  arranging  the  yards  and  sails, 
as  braces,  sheets,  halyards,  bowlines,  &c.  [STAND- 

INO-RIGGING.] 

running-thrush,  s.    [THRUSH  (2).] 
running-title,  s. 

Print.:  A  line  at  the  head  of  a  page  indicating  the 
subject.  [HEADLINE.] 

rfin  -nlng  If ,  adv.  [Eng.  running;  -ly.}  With- 
out hesitation. 

"  Played  I  not  off-hand  and  runninglyt" 

R.  Browning:  Master  Hugues  of  Saxe-Qotha. 

run-niin  (iasy),s.    [RUNYON.] 

rfl-nSl -6-gIst,  s.  [Eng.  runolog(y) ;  -ist.}  One 
skilled  in  runes. 

"The  advanced  school  of  Scandinavian  runolooigtg  " 

Athenceum,  June  28,  1879. 

ru-n5l  -&-gy\  subst.  [Eng.run(e);  -ology.}  The 
ECionce  of  runes;  the  principles  on  which  the  study 
of  runes  is  based. 

"  The  facts  of  runology  absolutely  demand  that  thelron 
Age  in  Scandinavia  shall  be  many  hundreds  of  years 
before  Christ. "—Acabtmu,  May  8,  1886,  p.  332. 
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2.  A  shriveled,  sapless,  withered  animal. 
3-  A('warf :  a  mean,  despicable  person. 

4.  The  smallest  animal  in  a  litter,  called  in  Eng- 
land the  titman  pig. 

5.  A  variety  of  pigeon. 

"There  are  runts  weighing  more  thun  two  pounds 
each."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

runt  -f,  a.    [Eng.  runt;  -y.]    Short  and  thick. 
run  -way,  s.    [Eng.  run,  and  way.}    The  run  of 
an  animal. 

"  We  stood  so  that  each  commanded  one  of  the  ritnicctys 
indicated."— Bin-rough*:  Pepticton,  p.  298. 

ru-pee  ,  s.  [Mahratta  rupaj/a=Hind.  rupi]/a  =  a 
rupee,  silver,  from  Sansc.  rflpya=silver,  wrought 
silver,  or  gold.] 

Coinage : 

1.  A  suyer  coin  in  use  in  the  British  dominions  in 
India,  with  corresponding  ones  of  much  infi-rior 
workmanship   and   variable  value    in    the  native 
states.    In  1875  the  Madras  or  Company's  rupee  of 
16  annas,  or  192  pice,  was  valued  at  about  44'/i  cents, 
and  the  Sicca  rupee=l,I5  of  the  Company's  rupee, 
about  47  cents.    Next  year  (1876)  the  appreciation 
of  gold  began  or  became  perceptible  with  the  corre- 
sponding depreciation  of  silver.    Tested  by  a  gold 
standard,  the  Madras  rupee  steadily  fell,  and  in 
1894  was  worth  about  24  cents  only. 

2.  A  gold  coin.    In  1875  the  Bombay  rupee  was 
worth  $7.42,  the  Madras  one,  of  15  silver  rupees, 
$7.37.    Since  that  time  they  have  greatly  risen  in 
value.    [1.] 

ru-pe'-ll-an,  adj.    [From  the  village  of  Rupel- 
monde,  south  of  Antwerp.]    (See  compound.) 
rupellan-beds,  a.  pi. 
Geol.:  The  Middle  Oligocene  of  Belgium. 
'ru-pel-la-ry5,  a.    [Lat.  rupes=n  rock.]    Rocky. 
Ku  -pSrt,  «.    [The  nephew  of  Charles  I.] 


States  for  felon  or  whitlow. 

runt,  *ront,  s.  [Etym. doubtful;  cf. Dut.rund= 
a  bullock  or  cow.] 

1.  An  animal  smaller  and  shorter  than  the  usual 
size  of  the  breed. 


goes  into  small  fragments.  The  name  was  given 
because  the  drops  were  first  brought  to  England  by 
Prince  Rupert. 

rfl-pl-a,  8.    [Gr.  rftypo«=dirt.] 

Pathology:  A  bulbous  disease,  always  syphilitic, 
resembling  pemphigus,  but  the  crust  becomes  hard, 
horny,  and  remains  attached,  the  ulceration  form- 
ing layer  after  layer  underneath,  till  it  assumes  the 
characteristic  cockle-shell  form  of  the  disease. 
Underneath  the  scab  a  gray  sloughy  ulcer  is  pres- 
ent, and  the  rupia  ulceration  and  crusts  frequently 
form  from  syphilis  without  any  bulbous  eruption. 

ru-pl-cap  -ra,  s.  [Lat.  rupes=a  rock,  and  copra 
=  a  she-goat.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  Chamois  (q.  v.),  a  genus  of  Bovidee;  in 
air   V.  Brooke's  classification  the  sole   genus   of 
Rupicaprinee.    There  is  but  one  species,  Rupicapra 
tragus,  ranging  from  the  Alps  to  the  Caucasus. 
Wongate,  slender   round   horns    (in  both  sexes); 
nearly  erect  from  above  the  orbit,  suddenly  hooked: 
backward  at  tip :  nose  ovine,  hairy ;  fur  soft. 

2.  Paloeont,:  From  the  Post-Pliocene  (caves)  of 
France. 

ru-pI-ca-prl-nsB,  s.  pi.  [Latin  rupiVnpr(a) ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.  [RUPICAPRA.] 

ru-plc  -4-la,  s.  [Lat.  rupes=a  rock,  and  colo= 
to  inhabit.] 

Ornith. :  Cock  of  the  Rock ;  a  genus  of  Rupico- 
linae  (q.  v.),  with  throe  species,  from  the  Amazonian 
region  and  Guiana.  Bill  moderate,  robust,  rather 
vaulted  ;  nostrils  oval,  lateral,  partly  hidden  by  the 
feathers  of  the  elevated  crest;  feet  large,  strong, 
syndactyle ;  tarsi  partially  covered  with  feathers ; 
wings  short,  rounded. 

ru-plc  -6-line,  a.  [RUPICOLA.]  Rock-inhabit- 
ing. 

ru-pl-c6-ll -nsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rupicol(a] ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.} 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Cotingidee,  formerly  a 
sub-family  of  Piprids?.  It  now  contains  two  genera : 
Rupicola  and  Phoenicocercus.  ( Wallace.) 

RUp'-pSll  (U  as  u),  s.  [Wilhelm  Peter  Edward 
Simon  Kuppell,  a  German  traveler  and  naturalist, 
born  1790.] 

Riippell's  griffon,  8. 

Ornith. :  Gyps  ruppelli,  from  Abyssinia. 

rup  -pl-a,  s.  [Named  after  H.  B.  Ruppius,  a 
German  botanist.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Juncaginaceee  (Lindley),ot 
Naiadeee,  tribe  Potameee  (Sir  J.  Hooker).  Flowers 
perfect,  generally  two  in  a  peduncle  arising  from 
spathaceons  leaf  sheaths.  Perianth  none,  stamens 
four,  anthers  one-celled.  Aclienes  or  drupes  four, 
on  long  stalks,  each  one-seeded.  Known  species 
one  or  more. 


rurally 

rup  -tile,  a.    [Mod.  Latin  ruptilis,  from  Latin 

I-U/>IHS= broken.! 

ttntani/:  Bursting  irregularly,  not  in  the  line  of 
union  of  parts  in  cohesion. 

rup  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  ruptio,  from  ntptus,  pa.  par. 
of  njmpo=to  break.)  A  breach;  a  breaking  or 
bursting  open ;  rupture. 

"The  plenitude  of  vessels  or  plethora  cause*  an  ex- 
travasation of  blood,  by  ruction  orapertiou." — ll'igem<n<: 
Treatises. 

triip  -tu-a -if,  subst.  [See  def.]  A  corruption  of 
Roturior  (q.  v.). 

rup  -ture,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  ruptura,  fern,  of 
rii/iturut.  fut.  par.  of  rumpo=to  break ;  Sp.  roruni  ,• 
Ital.  rotture.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :   The  act  of  breaking  or   bursting;    the 
state  of  being  broken  or  violently  parted. 

"  The  egg  that  soon 

Bursting  with  kindly  rupture  forth  disclos'd 
Their  callow  young/'  Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  419. 

2.  Fig. :  A  breach,  as  of  peace,  friendship,  or  con- 
cord, between  either  individuals  or  nations ;  a  quar- 
rel ;  a  breaking  off  of  friendly  relations. 

II.  Med.:  Hernia  (q.  v.). 
rup'-ture,  v.  t.  &  i.    [RUPTURE,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  break,  to  burst;  to  part  violently. 

"The  vessels  of  the  brain  and  membranes,  if  ruptured, 
absorb  the  extravasated  blood."— Sharp. 

2.  To  affect  with,  or  cause  to  suffer  from  rupture 
or  hernia. 

II.  Fig. :  To  cause  a  breach  in  ;  to  break. 

"The  treaty  of  Berlin,  after  having  survived  seven 
years,  has  at  length  been  ruptured  in  an  important  point." 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  suffer  a  breach  or  disruption, 
rup 't^re- w5rt,  s.    [Eng.  rupture,  s.,  and  wort.} 
Bot.:    (1)    Herniaria  glabra    [HERNIARIA]  ;    (2) 

Alternanthera  polygonoides. 
rup  -tUT-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [RUPTURE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  .4s  substantive : 

Bot.:  An  irregular  method  of  bursting;  the  pro- 
duction of  irregular  holes  or  rents  in  a  pericarp  by 
the  spontaneous  contraction  of  part  of  it,  as  iu 
Antirrhinum  and  Campanula. 

rfi'-ral,  *ru-rall,  a.  &  *.  [Fr.  rural,  from  Lat. 
ruralis,  from  rut  (genit.  rur/s)  =  tbe  country  ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  rural;  Ital.  rurale.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  country,  as  distinguished 
from  a  city  or  town  ;  resembling  or  suitable  to  the 
country;  rustic. 

"For  I  have  lov'd  the  rural  walk  through  lanes 
Of  grassy  swarth."  Cowper:  Task,  i.  109. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  agriculture  or  farming ;  a#, 
rural  economy. 

3.  Living  in  the  country ;  rustic. 

"Here  il  a  rural  fellow." 

Shakenp.;  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

*B.  As  subst.:  An  inhabitant  of  the  country. 

"Ye  said  sir  Thomas  punysshed  the  sayd  vyllages  anil 
rurallis  by  greuous  tines."—  Faliyan:  Crouucle  (Philip  de. 
Valoys,  an.  19). 

rural-dean,  s.  An  ecclesiastic,  under  the  bishop 
and  archdeacon,  who  has  the  peculiar  care  and 
inspection  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  a  district. 

rural-deanery,  s.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  rural 
dean  or  archdeacon.  It  is  an  aggregation  of  par- 
ishes. 

ru -ral-ifm,  s.    [Eng.  rural;  -ism.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rural. 

2.  An  idiom  or  expression  peculiar  to  the  country 
as  opposed  to  the  town. 

ru -ral-Ist,  «.  [Eng.  rural;  -ist.}  One  who  leads 
a  rural  life.  (Coventry:  Philemon  to  Hydaspes, 
conv.  3.) 

ru-ral  -l-tf,  s.  [Eng.  rural;  -ity.']  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  rural ;  ruralness. 

ru  -ral-Ize,  v.  i.  &  t.    [Eng.  rural;  -ize.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  go  into  the  country  to  live ;  to 
live  in  the  country. 

B.  Trans.:  To  make  rural;  to  give  a  rural  ap- 
pearance to. 

ru  -ral-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  rural;  -ly.]  In  a  rural 
manner;  as  in  the  country. 

"  Rurally  sit  ••  -led  at  some  distance  from  the  body  of 
the  town." — H'akefield:  Memoirs,  p.  76. 
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ruralness 

ru -ral-ness,  subst.  fEng.  rural:  -new.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rural ;  lurality. 

Tru-rlC  -6  list,  s.  [Lat.  ruricola,  from  rus  (genit. 
rurin)  —the  country,  and  co/o=to  live.]  An  inhab- 
itant of  the  country. 

ru  rl  de-ca  -nal,  adj.  [Lat.  rus  (gonit.  ™n'»l  = 
tho  country,  anil  ('•  r./;<u.s'  —  a  dean.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  an  archdeacon;  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
an  archdeacon. 

"A  diocese  no  larger  than  a  rttridecanal  district." — 
fliarch  Times,  Feb.  12,  1886. 

Tfl-rig  -en-OUS,  «.  [Lat.  rus  (gcuit.  ruris)=tbo 
cmmtry,  and  </;V//io,  pa.  t.  </enu*=to  beget.]  Born 
in  the  country. 

ru  -§a,  s.    [Malay  russa=a  deer.] 

Xn6L:  A  genus  of  (Vryidcp.  or  a  sub-genus  of 
t'ervus,  with  several  species,  from  tho  East.  Indies. 
They  are  generally  c.t  lar«p  sizo,  and  have  round 
antlers,  with  a  snag  projecting  in  front  just  above 
the  base  of  eacii.  There  are  several  species,  of 
which  tho  best  known  is  Kusa  arislotelis,  the 
Sambur  (q.  v.). 

rus -ciis,  s.    [Lat.  n«c«m  =  but«her's-broom.] 

not. :  Butchcr's-broom  ;  a  genus  of  Asparagiueee 
or  Asparageee.  Dioecious ;  perianth  spreading,  of 
six  sepals ;  filaments  combined  into  a  tube ;  stamens 
three,  sessile:  ovary  three-celled;  berry  usually 
one-seeded.  Known  species,  four  or  five,  from  the 
north  temperat>  /one.  [BHTCHER'S-BROOM.]  The 
seeds  of  some  specie*  have  been  roasted  as  coffee. 
KUSCUK  acnti-iitM*  was  formerly  used  as  an  aperient 
and  diuretic,  K.  hypoglostum  as  a  gargle,  and 
K.  hypophyllum  as  a  stimulant  to  the  uterus. 

rus.6,  s.  [Fr.=a  stratagem,  from  ruser=to  be- 
guile, from  O.  Fr.  reilsrr=to  refuse,  to  recoil,  to  es- 
cape; hence,  to  use  tricks  to  escape,  from  Latin 
recuso=to  refuse.]  A  stratagem,  an  artifice,  a 
trick,  a  wile. 

•[  Ruse  de  guerre :  A  trick  of  war ;  a  stratagem. 

rush  (1),  *resche,  *rlsche,  *rishe,  *rusche, 
subst.  [A.  S.  risce,  resce ;  Of.  Low  Gor.  rush,  risch ; 
But.  &  Ger.  rusch;  Latin  ruscum  —  butcher's- 
broom.] 

1.  Literally  and  Botany: 

(1)  Tho  several  species  of  the  genus  Juncus.  Marsh 
plants  with  flowers  of  higher  organization  than 
grasses  or  sedges,  from  which  they  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  their  stem.    This  is  unjointed,  and 
has  a  central  pith  which  may  be  used  as  a  very  fee- 
ble taper  [RUSH-LIGHT],  and  woven  into  baskets, 
ropes,  &c.    The  deep  roots  of  some  species,  as  Jun- 
cus acutus  and  J.  maritimus,  are  planted  on  the  em- 
bankments of  Holland,  &c.,  to  defend  them  against 
tho  encroachments  of  the  sea. 

(2)  Chondrillajuncea. 

(3)  Various  plants  more  or  less  superficially  re- 
sembling Juncus. 

(4)  (PI.) :  The  order  Juncacete  (q.  v.). 

2.  Fig. :  Used  to  denote  anything  of  little  or  no 
worth;  the  merest  trifle;  a  straw,  a  fig;  as,  I  do 
not  care  a  rush. 

rush-bearing,  a.&  ». 

A.  As  adj. :  Bearing  or  producing  rushes. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  name  for  the  Wake  or  Feast  of  Dedication  of 
a  Churchj  when  the  parishioners  used  to  strew  the 
church  with  rushes  and  sweet-smell  ing  herbs. 

2.  (PI.):  Devices  of  wooden  framework,  covered 
with  moss,  rushes,  and  flowers,  with  which  a  church 
is  decorated  on  the  Feast  of  Dedication. 

"The  rush-bearings  remain  in  the  church  over  the  Sun- 
day until  the  following  Monday  afternoon." — The  Queen, 
Sept.  26,  1885. 

rush-bottomed,  adj.  Having  a  bottom  or  seat 
made  of  rushes  ;  as,  a  rush-bottomed  chair. 

Tush -buckler,  s.  A  bullying,  swaggering  fellow ; 
a  swashbuckler. 

rush-broom, e. 

Hot. :  The  leguminous  genus  Viminaria. 

rush-candle, ».   A  rush-light  (q.  v.). 

"  Some  gentle  taper. 
Though  a  rusli-candle  from  the  wicker  hole." 

Milton:  Camus,  338. 

rush-light, ». 

\.  A  tallow  candle  witli  a  rush  wick.  Rush-lights 
are  made  in  the  same  manner  as  dip-candles,  a 
peeled  rush  being  used  for  a  wick.  One  narrow 
ribbon  of  the  rind  is  left  on  the  pith  to  hold  it 
together.  Tho  rushes  thus  prepared  are  bleached 
and  dried.  They  are  dipped  vertically  in  tho  melted 
tallow  several  times,  as  usual  witli  dip-candles.  As 
they  burn  slowly,  and  give  only  a  feeble  light,  they 
are  often  used  in  sick  rooms. 

2.  Any  weak,  flickering  light. 

rush-like,  a.    Resembling  a  rush ;  hence,  weak. 

"  By  only  tilting  with  a  runh-litce  lance." 

Mirror  fin-  Magistrates,  p.  788. 
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rush-mat,  s.    A  mat  made  of  rushes. 

rush-nut,  s. 

Hut. :  Cyperus  escutentus,  a  sedge,  not  a  genuine 
rush.  [C'YPEBUS..] 

"rush-ring,  «.  A  ring  made  of  rushes,  formerly 
lisi-d  in  mock-marriages. 

rush-toad,  s.    [NATTERJACK.] 

rush-wheat,  s. 

Bot. :  Triticum  junceum,  the  Rushy  Sea-wheat,  a 
plant  growing  along  sandy  sea-shores. 

rush  (2),  s.    [RUSH,  r.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  pushing  or  driving  forward  with  eager- 
ness and  haste ;  a  violent  motion  or  course. 

"With  a  violent  rush  severed  him  from  the  duke,  who 
with  the  rest  went  on  quickly  through  the  town." — 
Religuite  WottoniantF,  p.  230. 

2.  Fig. :  An  eager  demand ;  a  run. 

"In  view  of  the  rush  of  applicants  for  every  free 
scholarship  at  schools  and  universities." — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

rush,  *rusche,  r.  i.  &  t.  [O.  Sw.  ruska,  rusa=to 
rush  ;  ™«fca  =  to  shako;  Dan.  ruske;  Ger.  rauschen 
=  to  rustle.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  move  or  drive  forward  with  haste  and  eager- 
ness ;  to  hurry  forward  tumultuously. 

"He  thinks  the  queen  is  rushing  to  his  arms." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  XX.  115. 

2.  To  enter  with  undue  eagerness,  or  without  due 
deliberation,    reflection,  and    preparation ;   as,  to 
rush  into  speculation,  to  rush  into  print. 

If  To  rush  the  can  or  the  growler :  To  send  a  can  or 
pitcher  for  beer.  ( U.  8.  Slang.) 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  put  forward  over  hastily ;  to  hurry  forward. 

"  In  the  firstplace  a  number  of  bills  are  rushed  through 
Parliament.  They  must  be  passed  cot'tte  que  route." — Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph. 

*2.  To  throw  down  ;  to  overturn. 
"Of  alle  his  ryche  castilles  rusche  donne  the  walles." 
Morte  Arthitrf,  1,339. 

rushed,  a.    [Eng.  rush.  (1),  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Abounding  with  rushes ;  rushy. 

"  Near  the  ru.  h'd  marge  of  Cherwell's  flood." 

Warton:  Odes,  I. 

2.  Covered  with  rushes ;  as,  a  rushed  floor, 
rush  '-8r(l),  subst.    [Eng.  rush  (1),  s. ;  -er.']    One 

whose  business  it  was  to  strew  rushes  on  the  floors 
at  dances,  &c. 

"  Fiddlers,  rushers,  puppet-masters, 
Jugglers,  and  gipsies."  Ben  Jonson. 

rush -er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  rush,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
rushes ;  one  who  acts  with  undue  haste  and  violence. 

riish'-l-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  rushy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rushy  or  abounding  with 
rushes. 

rush-?,  'rush-ie,  a.    [Eug.  rush  (l),s.;  -y.] 

1.  Abounding  with  rushes. 

"Our  first  field  is  grass,  sloping  down  to  a  rushy  patch." 
—Field,  March  27,  1888. 

2.  Made  of  rushes. 

"rushy-fringed,  a.  Fringed  or  bordered  with 
rushes. 

"By  the  rushy-fringed  bank."—  Milton:  Comits,  890. 

U"  Apparently  a  special  coinage.  Prof.  D.  Masson 
(note  in  loc.)  says  : 

"An  adjective  formed,  as  it  were,  from  a  previous  com- 
pound noun,  rushy-fringe:  unless  by  a  very  forced  device, 
for  which  there  is  no  authority,  we  should  resolve  the 
word  thus — rush-tif ringed." 

ru  -glne,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  rus(a) ;  -«ne.] 
ZoOl.  :  A  name  applied  to  a  group  of  Deer,  of 
which  Rnsa  is  the  type.  The  horns  have  an  ante- 
rior basal  snag,  and  the  beam  ends  in  a  simple 
bifurcation  ;  muffle  not  separate  from  muzzle,  and 
set  high  ;  hair-tuft  on  hind  legs. 

"Another  member  of  the  Rusiite  deer  is  the  well-known 
Axis."— H'oort:  Illus.  Nat.  Hist.,  i.  698. 

ru-sl-5eh  -ine,  ».    [Etym.  not  apparent.] 
Chem.:    A  red  substance  produced  by  evapora- 
ting the  green  solution  formed  when  chlorine  water 
and  ammonia  are  added  to  a  solution  of  quinine. 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

rusk,  s.  [Sp.  rosca  de  mnr=sea  rusks;  rosca=& 
roll  of  bread ;  cf.  Port.  rosca=the  winding  of  a  ser- 
pent, a  screw.] 

1.  A  kind  of  light  cake,  or  a  kind  of  soft  sweet- 
ened biscuit. 

2.  A  kind  of  small  cake  or  loaf  which  has  been 
rasped. 

3.  A  kind  of  light  hard  cake  or  bread,  as  for  ships' 
stores. 
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riis-kle,  s.    [O.  Fr.  rusche  (Fr.  r«cAe)=a  hive.] 

1.  A  hive. 

L'.  A  twitf  or  straw  basket  for  corn  or  meal. 

3.  A  coarse  straw  hat.    (Scotch.) 

ru§-ma,  «.  [Turk,  khyrysma.']  A  kind  of  depila- 
tory used  by  Turkish  women,  and  made  of  a  brown 
and  light  iron  substance,  with  half  as  much  quick- 
lime, steeped  in  water. 

Russ,  a.  &  s.    [RUSSIAN.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Russ  or  Rus- 
sians. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native,  or  the  natives  collectively,  of  Russia. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Russ  or  Russians. 

rus  -set,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  ro!M«ef=russet  brown, 
ruddy,  a  dimin.  from  Fr.  roux  (fern,  rousse)  =red- 
dish,  from  Lat.  russus= red.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Of  a  reddish-brown  color. 
IT  Formerly  used  loosely  for  gray  or  ash-colored, 
(Cf.  Notes  &  Queries,  loc.  inf.  cit.) 

"  Russet,  so  fur  as  one  can  judge,  described  a  sad  color, 
and  was  applied  to  various  shades,  both. of  gray  and 
brown."—  Notes  it  Queries  (6th  ser. ),  x.  499. 

*2.  Fig.:  Rustic,  homespun,  coarse,  plain. 
"Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  expressed 
In  russet  Yeas  and  honest  kersey  Noes." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

3.  Applied  to  the  condition  of  leather  when  it  is 
finished,  excepting 'the  operations  of  coloring  and 
polishing  the  surface. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  reddish-brown  color ;  specif.,  a  pigment  pre- 
pared from  the  Rubia  tinctoria,  or  madder  root. 
It  is  of  a  true  middle  hue  between  orange  and  pur- 
ple, not  subject  to  change  by  the  action  of  light, 
impure  air,  time,  or  mixture  of  other  pigments. 

2.  A  country  dress ;  homespun  cloth. 

"Himself  a  palmer  poor,  in  homely  russet  clad." 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  12. 

3.  A  kind  of  apple  of  a  russet  color  and  rough 
skin. 

"  The  russet  pearmain  is  a  very  pleasant  fruit,  continu- 
ing long  on  the  tree,  and  in  the  conservatory  partaken 
both  of  the  russeting  and  pearmain  in  color  and  taste; 
the  one  side  being  generally  russet,  and  the  other  streaked 
like  a  pearmain." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

*riis'-set,  v.  t.    [RUSSET,  a.]    To  give  a  russet 
color  to.     (Thomson:  A  Hymn,  96.) 
rus'-set-Ing,  «.    [Eng.  russet;  -ing.] 
\.  The  same  as  RUSSET,  8.,  3. 

•'The  apple-orange,  then  the  savory  russeting." 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  6.  18. 

*2.  Russet  or  coarse  cloth. 

•3.  A  clown,  a  rustic;  one  dressed  in  coarse 
clothes. 

"A  goodly  hotch-potch!  when  vile  russetlngs 
Are  match'd  with  monarchs  and  with  mighty  kings.'* 
Bp.  Hall.  Satires,  i.  8. 

rus'-set-y",  a.    [Eng.  russet,  a.;  -y."]    Of  a  russet 
color. 
Ru8  -Sia  (SB  as  8h),s.    [See  def.  1.] 

1.  Oeog. :  The  name  of  an  empire  in  the  east  of 
Europe. 

2.  Astron.:  [ASTEROID,  232.] 

3.  Leather :  Kussia-leather  (q.  v.). 
Russia-duck, s. 

Fabric:  Fine  white  linen  canvas. 

Russia-iron,  «.  Sheet  iron  of  a  lustrous  blue- 
black  appearance  made  in  Russia. 

Russia-leather,  s.  A  kind  of  leather  originally 
made  in  Russia,  but  now  prepared  in  Paris,  from 
tho  skins  of  goats  and  sheep.  It  is  usually  of  either 
a  black  or  a  red  color,  the  latter  being  given  by 
alum  and  a  decoction  of  Brazil  and  sandal  woods, 
the  former  by  a  solution  of  iron  and  sandal-wood. 
It  is  very  strong,  pliant,  and  waterproof,  and  has  a 
peculiar  faculty  for  resisting  moisture  and  the 
ravages  of  insects.  The  strong  penetrating  odor  is 
due  to  the  oil  of  birch  used  in  its  preparation.  It 
is  especially  useful  in  bookbinding. 

Russia-matting,  s.  Bast-matting  (q.  v.).  It  is 
used  for  packing,  and  tho  bast  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed for  tying  up  plants. 

Rus  -sian  (ss  as  sh),  a.  &  s.    [RUSSIA.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of   or  pertaining    to  Russia  or  its 
inhabitants. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  of  Russia. 

2.  The  language  spoken  Dy  the  Russians;  Rnss. 
It  belongs  to  the  eastern  division  of  the  Slavonic 
branch. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -lion,     -slon  =  shun;      -,ion,      -§ion  --»  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


Russian  Church 

Russian  Church, s. 

Church  Hist.  &  Ecclex. :  The  church  established 
in  Russia.  It  is  an  offshoot  from  the  Greek  church, 
the  conversion  of  the  Russians  to  Christianity  hav- 
ing boon  effected  by  Greek  missionaries.  About 
A.  D.  900,  a  metropolitan  was  consecrated  at  Con- 
stantinople for  the  see  of  Kiew,  the  capital  of  a 


-,  pref.    [.English,  &c.,  Buss  (q.  v.),  and  o 
e.  J   Russian,  as  the  Busso-Turkish  war  of 


sister  of  the  Greek  emperor,  and  took  active  stej 
to  spread  Christianity  in  his  dominions.  In  1223 
the  Mongol  Tartars  invaded  the  country,  and 
destroyed  Kiew  in  1240.  In  1299,  the  seat  of  the 
metropolitan  see  was  removed  to  Vladimir,  and 
subsequently  to  Moscow.  In  1415  a  separation  took 
place  between  the  Russian  and  Polish  churches.  In 
1702,  Peter  the  Groat  swept  away  the  dignity  of  the 
patriarch  and  proclaimed  himself  head  of  the 
Church.  A  Holy  Synod  was  constituted  to  counsel 
and  assist  him  in  his  government.  The  tenets  of 
the  Russian  Church  are  essentially  those  of  the 
parent  Greek  Church  (q.  v.).  There  are  many  dis- 
senters. 

Russian  influenza,  s. 

Med.:  An  epidemic  catarrh,  commonly  called 
grippe,  supposed  to  have  originated  in  Russia. 

Rus'-slan-ize,  r.  t.  [Eng.  Russian;  -ize.]  To 
render  Russian  ;  to  subject  to  Russian  influence. 

Rus -8ian-l8,m  (88  as  Sh),swM.  [Eng  Russian; 
-ism.]  Russian  influence ;  Russian  mode  of  thought. 

"Polish  and  German  civilization  stoutly  withstand  the 
advance  of  Kussianism."  —  Quart.  Revieic,  July,  1883, 
p.  240. 

Rus-8l-fl-ca'-tion,  s.  [As  if  from  a  verb  Rus- 
sify; cf.  Frenchify.]  The  act  of  rendering  Russian ; 
specif.,  subjecting  to  Russian  influence  so  as  to 
prepare  the  way  for  annexation  by  Russia.  (Eng.) 

"The  advocates  of  Ritssijlcatimi  hope,  by  this  measure, 
finally  to  crush  the  German  element." — Quart.  Review, 
July,  1883,  p.  231. 

Russ  -ni-ak,  «.  [Russ.]  A  member  of  a  branch 
of  the  Slavic  race,  inhabiting  Galicia,  Hungary, 
Podolia,  Volhynia,  and  Lithuania,  and  distin- 
guished from  the  Russians  proper  by  their  language 
and  mode  of  life. 

Rus-s6-, 
connective, 
1877-8. 

Rus  -s6-phlle,  *Rus-soph  -Il-Ist,  s.  &  a.  [Pref. 
Ru&so-,  ana  Gr.  p/uios=lovmg,  a  friend.J 

A.  As  subst.  •  A  supporter  of  Russia  or  her  policy. 

B.  As  adj.:  Supporting  Russia  or  her  policy. 
Rus'-sppn  -Il-Is,m,  «.  [Eng.  Ruxsophil(e) ;  -ism.] 

The  sentiments  or  principles  of  a  RussophUe. 

Rus  s6-phd  -bl-a,  s.  [Prefix  Russo-,  and  Greek 
phobos  =  fear.]  A  fear  of  Russia,  her  power,  or 
policy ;  a  strong  feeling  against  Russia  or  the  Rus- 
sians. 

RUB  -s6-pnob-Ist,  Rfis-sBph'-o-blst,  s.  [Rus- 
SOPHOBI  A.  J  One  who  dreads  or  is  strongly  opposed 
to  Russia  or  her  policy ;  a  strong  opponent  of  the 
Russians. 

rust,  s.  [A.  S.  rust;  cogn.  with  Dut.  roest;  Dan. 
rust ;  Sw.  rust ;  Ger.  rost,  from  the  same  root  as  A.  S. 
rudu  =  ruddiness ;  Eng.  ruddy = red;  Goth.  roth= 
red;  Lat.  rafter.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language; 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Red  (per-  or  sesquioxide)  oxide  of  iron,  pro- 
duced when  that  metal  is  exposed  to  the  weather. 

"  Eats  into  his  bloody  sword  like  rust," 

Coteper:  Table  Talk,  8. 

(2)  A  composition  of  iron-filings  and  salammo- 
niac,  with  sometimes  a  little  sulphur,  moistened 
with  water,  and  used  for  tilling  fast  joints.    A  joint 
formed  in  this  way  is  called  a  rust-joint. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Any  foul,  extraneous  matter,  corrosive  or  in- 
jurious accretion  or  influence. 

(2)  Loss  of  power  by  inactivity  or  sloth. 

"Our  rational  faculties,  which  being  unemploy'd  will 
naturally  contract  rust,  and  grow  every  day  more  weak 
and  restive."—  Scott:  Christian  Lift,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Hot.  &  Agric. :  The  rusty-colored  mildew  of 
some  cereals,  &c.,  produced  by  coniomycetous  fun- 
gals.  The  common  rust  of  wheat  is  Puccinia  gram- 
inis,  which  infests  also  ordinary  grasses.  The  tufts 
are  dense,  oblong,  often  confluent,  and  forming  long 
parallel  lines  changing  from  yellowish  brown  to 
black. 

1[  Obvious  compounds :  Rust-colored,  rust-eaten, 
Ac. 

rust-joint,  «.    [RUST,  *.,  1. 1.  (2).] 
rust,  v.  i.  A  t.    [RUST,  *.] 
A.  Intransitive: 
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I.  Lit.:  To  contract  rust ;  to  be  oxidized. 

"His  sword  hangs  rnsting  on  the  wiill." 

Scott:  Lay  tifthe  Last  Minstrel,  i.  7. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  assume  an  appearance  of  rust. 

2.  To  degenerate  or  lose  power  through  idleness 
or  inactivity. 

"  Most  men  would,  in  snch  a  situation,  have  allowed 
their  faculties  to  rust." — M(ic(titl<iy:  }lipt.  £»y.,  ch.  iv. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit.:  To  cause  to  contract  rust ;  to  make  rusty. 
"Keep  up  your  bright  swords,  for  the  dew  will   mat 

them.  Sli(ik>'*i'.:  cV/ifM«,  i.  2. 

II.  FUj.:  To  impair  by  idleness  or  inactivity, 
rust'  f fll,  n.    [Eng.  rust;  -ful(l).]    Rusty ;  tend- 
ing to  produce  rust ;  characterized  by  rust. 

rus  -tic,  *rus  -tick,  *rus-ticke, «.  &  s.  [French 
rustique,  from  Lat.  rus/icus=pertaiuing  to  the 
country;  ru8=the  country;  Sp.,  Port,  i  Ital.  rus- 
tico.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  country;  rural;  living 
in  or  fond  of  the  country. 

"Our  rustic  garden's  barren." 

Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  S. 

2.  Rude,  unpolished,  rough,  awkward;  wanting 
in  refinement. 

3.  Coarse,  plain,  simple;  not  costly  or  showy- 

4.  Simple,  honest,  artless. 

"Though  oft  he  stop  in  rustic  fear." 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.    (Introd.) 

II.  Build.:  Applied  to  work  coarsely  or  rudely 
finished. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  inhabitant  of  the  country ;  a 
clown,  a  swain. 

2.  Entom, :  A  night  moth,  Caradrina  blanda. 
rustic  chamfered-work,  8. 

Masonry :  The  chamfered  edges  of  the  face  of  the 
ashlar  have  an  angle  of  135°  with  the  face,  so  that 
at  the  joint  the  beveling  will  form  a  right  angle. 

rustic-coin,  8.    [RUSTIC-QUOIN.] 

rustic-joint,  8. 

Masonry:  A  sunken  joint  between  stones,  either 
square  or  chamfered. 

rustic-order,  s.  That  kind  of  building  in  which 
the  faces  of  the  stones  are  hatched  or  nigged  with 
the  point  of  the  hammer. 

rustic-quoin,  s. 

Masonry :  The  ashlaring  at  the  comer  of  a  house 
or  wall,  projecting  from  the  face,  and  laid  alter- 
nately stretcher  and  headerwith  rustic  joints.  The 
quoins  may  have  edges  chamfered  to  an  angle  of 
135°  with  the  fa.ce  of  the  building,  so  as  to  make  a 
right  angular  joint.  The  faces  of  the  stones  are 
usually  tooled. 

rustic  shoulder-knot,  8. 

Entom.:  Apamea  basilinea,  a  grayish,  ochry 
moth,  with  a  black  streak  and  a  wnite  spot.  Ex- 
pansion of  wings  an  inch  and  a  half.  Larva  feeds 
on  wheat,  &c. ;  is  destructive  to  crops. 

rustic-work,  s. 

1.  Wood:    An  imitation  of   rough   or   primitive 
work.     Furniture  for  summer-houses  and  lawns, 
made  of  limbs  of  trees,  taking  advantage  of  natural 
crooks  to  form  the  shapes  desired. 

2.  Stone:  Masonry  jagged  over  with  a  hammer  to 
an  irregular  surface. 

rus  -tic-al, 'rus  -tic-all,  adj.&s.  [Eng.  rustic; 
-a/.] 

A.  ^8  adj. .'  Rustic. 

"  He  confounds  the  singing  and  dancing  of  the  satyrs 
with  the  rustical  entertainment  of  the  first  Romans  " — 
Dryden.  (Toad.) 

B.  As  subst.  •  A  rustic. 

rus  -tlc-al-ljf,  adv.  [Bug.  rustical;  -ly.]  In  a 
rustic,  rough,  or  rude  manner;  rudely,  roughly; 
without  refinement  or  elegance. 

"  For  my  part,  he  keeps  me  rustically  at  home." — 
Shakesp:  At  I'ou  Like  It,  i.  1. 

rus -tl-cal-n8ss,  8.  [Eng.  rustical; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rustical ;  rusticity,  rude- 
ness ;  want  of  refinement  or  elegance. 

rus'-ti-cate,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  rusticatus,  pa.  par. 
of  rusticor,  from  rus=the  country.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  reside  in  the  country  ;  to  ruralize. 

B.  Trans. :  To  send  to  the  country ;  to  compel  to 
reside  in  the  country ;  specif.,  to  suspend  from  resi- 
dence and  studies  at  a  university,  and  send  away 
for  a  time  as  a  punishment. 

rus  -tl  cat-ed,  pa. par.  &  a.    [RUSTICATE.] 


rusty-dab 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

Build. :  The  same  as  RUSTIC,  a.  II.  (q.  v.). 

rus  tl-ca  -tion,  subst.  [Latin rtufi'cafto.l  [RUS- 
TICATE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Languid*- : 

I.  A  living  in  the  country;  residence  in  the  coun- 
try. 

'1.  At  the  Universities  a  punishment  inflicted  on 
students  for  certain  offenses,  by  suspending  them 
from  residence  and  studies  for  a  time. 

II.  Arch.,<tc.:  [RUSTIC-WORK.] 

rus-tl  -cial  (ci  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  rustic;  -ial.] 
Rustic,  plain. 

rus-ti§ '-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  rusticite.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  rustic  or  rural;  rustic  manners; 
rural  appearance,  simplicity,  artlessness,  plaiu- 

DGM. 

"We  who  have  lengthy  memories  shall  miss  the  one- 
speck  of  old  rusticity  in  this  prim  spot."— London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

rus-tlc-lf,  Tils -tlck-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  rustic; 
-ly.]  In  a  rustic  manner;  rustically. 

"  To  you  it  seemes  so  (rustickly),  Aiax  Oileus  said." 
Chapman:  Hunter's  Iliad,  iiiii. 

*rus-tlc  -6-la,  s.  [Lat.  rusticus=a{  or  belonging: 
to  the  country,  and  coio^to  inhabit.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Scolopaciuse.  Sometimes 
separated  from  Scolopax  to  contain  the  Woodcock, 
which,  however,  is  more  generally  named  Scolopax 
rusticola.  [WOODCOCK.] 

rfist'-I-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  rusty;  -ly.]  In  a  rusty 
manner ;  so  as  to  resemble  rust. 

"  Their  armor  they  should  make  look  so  rust  i  ly  and  ill- 
favoredly,  as  well  might  become  such  wearers." — Sidney  f 
Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

rust-I-ness,  *riiBt  -I-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  rusty; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rusty. 

"  Cleare  the  ruttlnesse  of  the  windpipes."— P.  Holland; 
Pltna,  bk.  M.,  ch.  ivii. 

rus  -tie  (tie  as  el),  c.  [RUSTLE,  v.]  The  noise 
made  by  one  who  or  that  which  rustles ;  a  rustling. 

"The  noise  of  a  torrent,  the  rustle  of  a  wood." — The- 
Idler,  No.  44. 

rus  -tie  (tie  as  el),  *rus  -sle,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  freq. 
of  Sw.  rusta=ioetir,  rusA:a=torustle;Ger.  ru&chelnf 
ruechen,  rauschen=tt>  rustle,  to  rush.  J 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  quick  succession  of  small  sounds, 
like  the  rubbing  of  silk  or  dry  leaves. 

2.  To  be  active  in  business  or  work ;  to  hustle. 

3.  To  go  around  and  look  out  for  a  good  business 
opening.    ( U.  8.  Colloq.) 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  make  a  rustling  sound. 

2.  To  hurry  through  a  business  transaction ;  to 
handle  tools  or  materials  rapidly  in  work ;  as,  to> 
rustle  the  dishes  off  the  table.    (Slang.) 

rus'-tlSr  (t silent), s.    [Eng.  rustl(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  rustles. 

2.  A  person  of  uncommon  activity  and  energy. 
(Slang.) 

•rusf-lSss,  a.  [Eng.  rust;  -less.]  Free  from  rust. 

••  When  once  a  bloodless  and  rustless  instrument  was 
found,  she  was  careful  of  the  prize." — C.  Bronte:  Villette, 
ch.  viii. 

rus -tre  (tre  aster),*.    [Fr.] 

Her. :  A  lozenge  pierced  round  in  the  center,  the> 
field  appearing  through  it. 

rust  -f,  *rust-ie.  *rust-ye,  o.  [A.  S.  rustig, 
from  rust=rust  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Covered  with  rust ;  affected  with  rust ;  rusted. 

"Some  armed  with  leather,  and  some  with  rustue 
mayle." — Berners:  Froissart;  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ocxv. 

(2)  Of  the  color  of  rust ;  resembling  rust. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Dull;  impaired  or  deteriorated  by  inactivity, 
neglect,  or  disuse. 

"  That  prayer,  said  the  Interpreter,  has  lain  by  till  it  i» 
almost  runty." — Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

(2)  Ill-tempered,  surly,   morose,  obstinate,    per- 
verse.   (Slang.) 

(3)  Rough,  hoarse,  hareh,  grating;  as,  a  nixli/ 
voice. 

II.  Bot. :  Rust-colored,  light-brown,  with  a  little 
mixture  of  red.  [FERRUGINOUS.] 

*I  To  ride  rusty :  To  be  surlily  or  contumaciously 
insubordinate  or  insolent. 

rusty-dab,  s.  A  deep-water  fish  of  the  genus 
Platessa,  common  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;      we,     w6t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pSt, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     who,     son;     mate,     cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


rusty  spotted-cat 
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rutile 


rusty  spotted-cat,  s. 


spots. 


tru-tel   1  dse,  *.  /.(.    [Mod.  Lut.  >-uU-l(.n) ;  Latin 

jy:  Felix   ruiiifjimisti.   an  Indian  wild  cat,    fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. -idfe.]    r 
in-gray,  with  a  rufous  tinge  and  rusty-colored 
Length  of  body  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  ; 


ruthenium-chlorides,  *.  jii. 
Chemtitrjf:    Ruthenium    forms    three    chlorides: 

ru  t£  II    nse,    ru  ti  ll    naa,  ».  pi.    (Mod.  Latin    (1)  Bichloride,   RuCl.;   produced  when  powdrn-il 
---,    rutvlti  (([.  v.i.  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutl.-imi'.  |  ruthenium  is  ignited  in  a  stream  of  chlorine.    It. 

tail  nine  inches.  Found  m  the  t  arnatic  and  t  eylon.       Entom.:  Goldsmith  or  metallic  Beetles;  a  sub-    remains  as  a  black  crystalline  powder,  insoluble 

family  of  Scarabeidae.  Tarsi  thick,  enabling  the  in  water  and  in  all  acids.  (2)  Trichloride,  RuCl..; 
insects  to  cling  firmly  to  trees;  joints  of  tarsi  artic-  prepared  by  dissolving  in  hydrochloric  acid 
ulated  closely  together ;  claws  unr-mial  in  size,  not  the  black  precipitate  obtained  from  rutheniateof 


riit  (l),sitbst.  [Fr.  rut*  rutY,  from  Lat.  ritfjfhtin, 
accus.  of  nigitus~the>  roaring  of  lions;  Fr.  ruir; 
Lat.  rugio=to  roar.] 

1.  The  copulation  of  deer,  and  some  other  ani- 
mals; the  season  during  which  doer  copulate. 
*2.  A  noise,  tumult. 

"  There  arose  such  rut  th*  unruly  rout  among." 

Drtiiftou:  /Wi/o/Mm),  s.  2. 

riit  (-),  *rutt,  s.    [An  incorrect  spelling  of  route 
(q.v.)-J 
I.  Literally; 

I.  The  track  or  depression  left  by  a  wheel, 

"Hard,  frozen,  long,  and  cross  ruts."  —  Gibbon:  To  Lord 
Sheffield,  Jan.,  1794. 

'2.  A  line  cut  on  the  soil  witli  a  spade. 
3.  A  hollow,  a  depression. 

II.  Fig.;  A  groove  or  habitual  line  of  conduct, 
thought,  or  feeling. 


, 

divergent.  Splendidly  colored  beetles.  Nearly  the  potassium  by  addition  of  an  acid.  Itis  a  yellow- 
whole  are  from  America.  Formerly  made  a  family  brown  crystalline  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
Rut(>lid«>. 

ruth  (l),«reouthe,  *reuthe,  *rewthe,x. 

rue,  v.  (q.  v.) ;  Icel.  hri/ggdli ,  hri/ijdh.  \ 

1.  Mercy,  pity,  compassion  ;  tonderne_ 
for  the  misery,  pain,  or  feelings  of  another. 

"Assaulting  without  nttk 
The  citadels  of  truth." 
ffiwdfwortti  Otteftir  a  General  Thanksyn-hi'j. 

2.  Misery,  sorrow. 

Rutli  (2),s.  [Heb.  Ruth,  probably  a  contraction 
either  of  re«//i  =  comely  aspect,  beauty,  or  of  reutli 
=  a  female  friend ;  (ir.  Rhouth.]  (See  the  fl.) 

1  The  Book  of  Ruth: 

Old  Test.^Canon:  A  short  book  now  placed  in  the 


v^*«-  «v»i    u  icrbuft  ,     .-i  DUVH  II     UWH    UUW    LUaUVU  1I1IIIU        T>      rt         r          J     L ^     '  . 

Hebrew  Bible  in  the  Hagiographa,  between    tho    P,     £  'ormod  °y  roasting  the  disulphide.    It  is  a 


alcohol.     With    sulphocyanide   of   the  alkalies  it 
FFrnni    yields  a  red  coloration,  changing  to  deep  violet  on 
heating.    (3)  Tetrachloride,  RuCL, ;  known  only  in 
combination    in   its  double  salts,  e.  g.,    KgRnClg, 
v    which  crystallizes  in  regular  transparent  octahed- 
rons. 

ruthenium-oxides, s.  pi. 

Chem.:   Ruthenium  forms   five   oxides:  (1)  Pro- 
toxide, RuO,  obtained  by  calcination  of  the  dichlor- 


contact  with  the  air,  has  a  deep  blue  color,  and  is 
insoluble  in  acids.     (3)  Dioxide,  or  ruthenic  oxide, 


black-blue  powder  with  a  tinge  of  green.    (4)  Tri- 


rut  (l),*ru  ti  en,  *ru  ty  en,  r.i.&t.  [RtJT  (1).    Sons  of  Solomon  and  tho  Lamentations.    The  En 


B.  Trans. :  To  cover  in  copulation. 
r6t  (2),  v.  t.    [RUT(2),«.] 

1.  To  make  ruts  in. 

2.  To  cut  a  line  on,  as  on  the  soil  with  a  spade. 
ru    ta,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Pelop.  Gr.  r/mre=rue.] 


raging,  went  to  Moab  with  his  wife,  Naomi,  and  his  P°tash  and  niter.    TJiis  volatile  oxide  passes  over 

two  sons,  Mahlon  and  Chilion.who  married  two  and  condenses   on  the  neck  of  the  retort.    It  is 

Moabitesses,  Orpah  and  Ruth.    There  all  the  male  Swoon-yellow  and  crystalline,  volatilizes  at  ordi- 

members  of   tho    family  died,  and    the  widowed  ilary .temperatures,  melts  at  58",  boils  at  100%  and  is 

Naomi,  hearing  that  the  famine  was  over,  thought  !leaTler  than  sulphuric  acid.    Is  sparingly  soluble 

of  returning  home.    Orpah,  after  starting  with  her,  m  water. 


was  prevailed  on  to  return ;  Ruth,  tho  heroine  of 


n     .  T*  ..  .          ,  f    n  *  .      "     jyujlaliun     \JU     IA»     1CLU1I1, 

Hot. ;  Rue ;  the  typical  genus  of  Rutaceae  (q.  v.).    the  narrative,  could  not  bo  persuaded  to  go  back, 
S^J^tt^MS!!?^*^^^"^    «»d  **Ttoft  after  reaching  fiothlehem,  gone  into 


^'  ,  ,  eacng     oeem,  grae    no 

than  the  calyx,  unguiculate, limb  vaulted;  stamens    the  fields  as  a  gleaner,  she  attracted  the  notice  of 


ruthenium-sulphide,  s.    [LAURITE.] 

[After  Rutherford  county, 
rolina,  where  found;  suff.  ~ite  (Afin.).] 


of  any  one  who  gathers  it. 
rfl  ts.-ba  -g?,,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 


Dot. :  Rueworts;    the    typical   order   of    Rutales    doubted. 

(q.v,).  Trees,  shrubs,  or  rarely  herbs,  with  opposite       ruth'-»  (th  as  t),  s.    [Hindu,  Maliratta,  Ac.]    A 

carriage  on  two  low  wheels,  sometimes  highly  orna- 


«n»  i.  M.     iVIjiiiV/      VUIK^UJMLIUIJ.         J.I,    VYUO      IM.I111UU     IlUli  m  A.'  l. •  •  J J    «X *  1  • 

earlier  than  the  time  of  David  (ch.  iv.  22),  and    of  titanic  acid  and  10  per  cent,  of  lime. 
Probably  much  Jater,  for  the.re_  had  been^  time  for       ruth'-ffil,  a.    [Eng.  ruth;  -ful(l).] 

1.  Full  of  ruth,  pity,  or  tenderness;  compassion- 
ate, merciful. 

2.  Causing  ruth  or  pity ;  piteous. 

"O  that  my  death  would  stay  these  ruthful  deeds  ! " 
Skakefp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  ii.  6. 

8.  Rueful,  woful.  sorrowful. 


rflth  -f  41-1? , adv.   [Eag. ruthful;  -ly.]  Inaruth- 


into  a  tube,  or  wanting ;  stamens  the  same  number, 
or  twice  or  thrice  as  many,  or  by  abortion  fewer, 


mented;  a  car;  a  war  chariot.    (Used  of  the  car  of    ful  manner;  sorrowfully,  mournfully,  sadly,  pite- 
>rnaut,  Ac.)    (East  Indies.)  ously. 

the -nl-an,  a.  &  s.    [RUTHENIUM.]  _  rflth -less,  adj.    [Eng.  ruth;  -less.]    Having  or 


placed  around  a  disc;   ovary  sessile   or   stalked!       A.  As  adj.:  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  tho  feeling  no  ruth  or  pity;  pitiless;  insensible  to  the 

ovules  two,  rarely  four  or  more.    Fruit  of  several    Christians  described  under  B.  miseries  or  sufferings  of  others. 

capsules,  cohering  ordistinct ;  seeds  in  each  capsule       H     j.  sutmtnntiiv  •  "  Struggling  in  vain  with  rathin*  destiny." 

twin  or  solitary.    Tribes:  Cuspariea-,  Pilocarpe*,  Wordswvrth . •  Exmrtiim,  bk.  vi. 

Boroniene,  Eudiosmew,  Dictamnea>,  Rutea?.  and  per-       ^nurchHuit.lpl.):  The  name  given  to  Christians  rflth -lesa-19    tidv     [Fno-    ruthlf**-    I,,  1    In  n 

haps  Cneores.      Genera    forty-seven,    species  400.    wl'°  US9  the  Greek   liturgy,  translated  into  Old  -AH              HOT- uitiles-slv  ^rrnellv 

(Lindley.)                                                                            Sclavonic,  but  profess  obedience  to  tho  Pope.  They  Iutnloss  manner,  pitilessly,  cruelly. 

are   descendants   of   converts    from    the    Russian  "  Like  Herod,  he  had  rittMemlg 

Church,  who  have  kept  their  old  rites  and  disci-  Slaughtered  the  Innocents." 

pline.  Longfellow:  Birds  t>f  Killingworlh. 


ru-ta -ceoiia  fee  us  Bhl   n,1i      rTtriTirir*- 1     Of       ,  ans   o     conve 

u  yd,    ceous  ice  as  an),  adj.      LKUTA(tjE.|     Uf,     Church,  who  have  kent   their  nld   ritps  and  disci- 
pertaining  to,  or  resembling  the  natural  order  Ru-  ' 


"The  Kuthenlans  have  a  married  secular  clergy  and  rflth -leSS-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  ruthless;  -ness.\  Tho 
of  St.  Basil.  The  Bishops  Q.ul»'ity  or  state  of  being  ruthless ;  insensibility  to 
nonks."— .-irtdi's  f  Arnold:  the  miseries  or  sufferings  of  others ;  pitilessness. 


ru  -tal,  n.    [RUTALES.]    Of,  belonging  t<>,  or  con-    religious  who  follow  the  Rule" 
nected  with,  the  genus  Ruta ;  as  the  Kutal  Alliance.    »">  usually  taken  from  the  m 

ru  ta   lea,  s.  pi.     [Masc.  and  fern.  pi.  of  Modern    C"'n  ?*.'  p'  ,m     ,  .--.,.      •-,-.- — 

Lat.  rutalus=uf  <ir  belonging  to  the  genus  Ruta  1         ,  ru-'he.a  -?o,  a.  [Eng.  ruthen(ium) ;  -ic.]   Derived    C  on  tamed  in,  or  derived  from  rue. 
o_j  .  T«U-  Ti-^-i    .,,;_"  _,,P  from  ruthenium  (q.v.). 

ruthenic-acld,  .s.  [RUTHENIUM-OXIDES  (4).] 


Hot. :  The  Rutal  Alliance;  an  alliance  of  Hypo- 
gyuous  Exogens,  having  monodichlamydeous,  sym- 
metrical flowers,  axile  placentae,  an  imbricated 


rut  -Ic,  «.    [Mod.  Lat.  rut(a);  Eng.  suff. 
ontamed  in,  or  derived  from  rue 

rutic-acid,  s.    [CAPRIC-ACID.] 


,  , 

calyx  and  corolla,  definite  stamens,  and  an  embryo 
with  littlnnr  mi  ulhiir  '"-j" 

ien> 


ru-the -nl  um, «.  [See  extract.] 
"Inl828Osann  stated   that  he  had  discovered   three 
new  metals  in  the  platinum  ores  from  the  Ural.    To  one 

.    Aurantiaceac,  Amyridacea?,  Cedrelaceae,  Meliaceee,  An-    of  these  he  gave  the  name  of  ruthenium,  from  the  name 

acardiaceee,      Connaraceap,     Rutacew,      Xunthoxylacete,     of  Russia." — //.  E.  Roscoe:  Treat,  on  Chemistry,  ii.  (pt.  ii.), 

Ochnacese,    Himarubacea-,     Zygophyllacew,    Klatinacree.     ' 

and  Podostemaceee. 

rut  -a-mide,  s.    [Eng.  rut(in),  and  amide.] 
Chem.:     ( CioHigO  )H..N.     Capramide.    The   pri- 
maiy  amide  of  capric  acid.    It  is  formed  by  actin, 


ru-tl-e.ll  -la,  i.  [Formed  on  analogy  of  motn- 
cilia,  from  Lat.  rutilus— red,  shining,  and  cillo=to 
set  in  motion.] 

Ornithol,:  Trie   modern    synonym  of  Phoenicura 


Timor. 


nty  species,  from  PalrearcticandOr: 

to  Senegal  and  Abyssinia,  and  east  to 


Lat.  ruticill(a'); 
dee  (q.  v.). 


-  -  nuixiuiit    auu  osiuiiiiii.      IIH:  luirt'r   is     o       p    TA    ,         J-i — \ — i — eiiLj    i ..   .  '    . 

rule,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  miner's  term  for    expelled  by  heat,  and  the  former  converted  into    bp-  *  ItaL  ntUlante.]    Shining,  glistening. 


j  very  small  threads  of  ore. 

ru  -te-83,  s.  pi.    [Latin  rut(a) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 

I  -f  CE.J 

|     Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Rutaceee. 

ru  -te-la,  ru  -tl-la,  s.    [Fern,  of  Lat.  rutilus= 
inclining  to  golden  yellow. 1 
i     Enlom.:  Tn~ ' — 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat, 
-clan.      -tlau  =  shan.     -tion. 


ruthenate  of  potassium  by  fusion  with  potash, 
which  yields  oxide  of  ruthenium  on  addition  of 
nitric  acid.  On  ignition  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
the  oxide  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  in  the 
form  of  porous  fragments.  With  tho  exception  of 
osmium  it  is  the  most  refractory  of  all  metals,  but 

can  be  fused  in  the  hottest  part  of  tho  oxyhydrogen       „... „.,    „„ „„ •«,,„., 

Dlowl-pipe.    It.  then  has  a  density  of  11  to  11.4,  and    mostly  in  crystals,  occasionally  massive.    Crystal- 
is  scarcely  attacked  by  nitro-muriatic  acid.  lizatiou  tetragonal.    Much  twinned,  by  repetition 


"Parchments   colored  with   this  ruttlant  mixture" — 
Evelyn:  Hulva,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv.,  §  1. 

*ru  -til-ate,  v.  i.     [Latin  rutilatus,  pa.  par.  of 
rutilo.]    [RUTILANT.]    To  shine,  to  glitter, 
ru  -tile,  s.    [Lat.  ra<tt«s=fiery  red.] 
Min.:   A  widely  distributed  mineral,  occurring 


cell,     choniB,     9hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     »,his;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^lst.    ph  =  f. 
-sion  =  shun;      -»ion,      -aion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


rutilin 
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sabatrine 


«f  the  same  twin  often  assuming  a  ^oniculatcd  ap- 
pearance. Hardness,  6  to  6*5  ;  specific  gravity.  4MS 
to  4'25 ;  luster,  metallic-adamantine;  color,  red  to 
reddish  -  brown,  yellowish-black ;  streak,  brown; 
transparent  to  opaque;  fracture,  sub-conchoidal  to 
uneven.  Composition:  Oxygen,  39;  titanium,  61  = 
lut),  corresponding  with  the  formula  TiOL,.  Dana 
divides  this  species  into:  (1)  Ordinary,  which  in- 
cludes the  brownish-red  and  other  shades ;  specific 
gravity,  4'18-4'22,  and  the  acicular  varieties  (sagcn- 


to  oxide  of  chromium.  Found  distributed  in  gran- 
it?,  gneiss,  mica-schists,  and  sometimes  in  granular 
limestones. 

rU  -tll-In,  s.    [Eng.  rutil(e) ;  -in  (Che m.).] 

Chem. :  The  resinous  substance  produced  by  the 
action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  salicin. 

ru  tl-li'-nse,  s.  pi.    [RcTELrN*:.] 

ru-tll-lte,s.   [RL-TILE.] 

rfl'-tln,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  rut(a) ;  -in  (Chem.),} 

Chem.:  C25H2sOi5.  Melin.  Rutinic  acid.  Vegeta- 
ble yellow.  A  glucoside  widely  diffused  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  It  has  been  separated  from 
garden  rue,  capers,  and  waifa.  It  is  deposited  from 
a  boiled  vinegar  extract  of  the  plant  in  an  impure 
state,  and  on  recrystallization  from  weak  acetic 
acid  and  treatment  with  charcoal  it  is  obtained 
nearly  pure.  It  forms  pale  yellow  delicate  needles, 
which  melt  at  120%  and  dissolve  easily  in  boiling 
water,  alcohol,  and  acetic  acid.  Rutin  is  colored 
dark-green  with  ferric  chloride,  and  when  boiled 
with  dilute  mineral  acids  is  converted  into  sugar 
and  quercetin. 

rutin-sugar, ». 

Chem.:  A  sugar  isomeric  with  glucose,  and  pro- 
duced when  rutin  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  After  removal  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
quercetiu,  which  is  also  formed,  it  can  be  obtained 
as  a  colorless  uncrystallizable  syrup  by  precipita- 
tion with  ether  from  an  alcoholic  solution.  Itiias 
no  action  on  polarized  light,  is  not  fermentable,  but 
reduces  cuprate  of  potassium  in  the  cold. 

ru  tin  -Ic,  a.    [Eug.  rutin, '-ic.]  (See compound.) 

rutlnic-acid,  s.    [RtmN.] 

rutt  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Rur,  t\] 

rut'-tSr  (1),  s.  [Eng.  rut  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
ruts. 

*rut-t8r(2),s.  [Dnt,ru»7er;  Ger.rei7er=arider.] 
A  horseman,  a  horse-soldier,  a  trooper. 

*rut'-ter-kln,  s.  [A  diminutive  or  contemptu- 
ous form  of  rutter  (2).]  tSee  etym.) 

*rut'-tl-e"r,  s.  [Fr.  routier,  from  route  =  n  route 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  A  direction  for  the  route  or  road,  whether  by 
land  or  sea. 

2.  An  old  traveler,  acquainted  with  roads ;  an  old 
soldier. 

*ruf-«sh,  a.  [Eng.  rut  (1),  v. ;  -ish.]  Lustful, 
libidinous,  lecherous. 

rut -tlsh-ness,  s.  [English  ruttish:  -neis.~\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  ruttish. 

rfit'-tle,  s.    [RATTLE,  s.] 

rut  -tfin,  s.    [Native  name.]    (See  compound.) 

rutton-root,  «.  An  Indian  dye-root,  Maharanga 
ettt'tdi. 

rfif-tf  (1),  n.  [Eng.  rut  (2),  s.  ;-!/.)  Full  of  ruts; 
cut  up  by  wheels. 

"The  impediment  of  the  rutty  cart  track  overcome." — 
FMil,  Feb.  13,  1886. 

'rut-ty1  (2),«.    [For  rooty.]    Full  of  roots. 

rfi-tyi.s.    [Eug.  rut(in), :-»(.] 

Chem.:  ClsHi9p.  Capryl.  The  radical  of  rutic 
or  capric  acid.  The  name  is  incorrectly  applied  to 
Decyl  (q.  v.). 

rfl  -tf  1-ene,  s.    [Eng.  rutyl;  -ene.~\ 

Chem.:  1'ioHjs.  A  hydrocarbon,  polymeric  with 
acetylene,  produced  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  pot- 
ash on  tribromido  of  diamylene.  It  is  a  colorless 
liquid  having  an  agreeable  odor,  is  lighter  than 
•water,  and  boils  about  150:.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
ami  ether,  and  is  a  very  unstable  compound. 

ry  ac'-o-llte,  s.    [RHVACOLITE.] 

rye  (l),*reye,  ».  [A.  S.  ryge:  Icel.  ruor;  Sw. 
rag;  Dut.rogge;  Ger.  roggen.  From  the  Teutonic 
type  ruga=rye.] 

1.  Botany:  Se&tle  cereale.  The  glumes  are  one- 
nerved  and  shorter  than  the  spikelet,  the  rachis  is 
very  tough.  Not  known  in  a  wild  state.  Itis  the 
prevailing  grain  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Sweden 
and  Norway,  in  Denmark,  Holland,  the  north  of 
Germany,  and  part  of  Siberia.  It  is  cultivated  to  a 
small  extent  in  England,  andsomewhatmore  exten- 
sively in  America.  It  grows  on  poor  light  soils 
unsuitable  for  wheat.  The  value  of  rye  is  about 


two-thirds  that  of  wheat ;  its  nutritious  properties 
an-  In  those  of  wheat  us  about  64  to  71.  When  for- 
merly mixed  with  wheat  it  was  called  Meslin.  It  is 
thi'  chief  trraiu  from  which  Hollands  is  distilled. 
When  rye  is  attacked  by  ergot  it  is  said  to  be 
spurred. 
2.  A  disease  in  a  hawk. 

rye-grass,  s. 

r.ot'inif  <('•  Aiji-ii-. .-  The  genus  Lolium,  specif.  L. 
l"'i''  nne,  an  excellent  grass  to  mix  with  others  for 
permanent  pastures,  or  to  be  sown  free  from 
admixture  as  part  of  the  rotation  of  crops.  The 
variety  L.  italica  is  more  valuable  than  the  normal 
type. 

rye-liouse,  s.    A  house  in  which  rye  is  stored. 

h'i/f  lliili.il'  Plot : 

Eng.  Hint. :  A  real  or  alleged  plot  which  was  de- 
signed to  be  executed  in  the  vicinity  of  Rye  House 
on  the  Lea,  near  Broxbourne,  in  Herts.  A  \vai,'ou, 
it  is  said,  was  to  have  been  overturned  in  a  narrow 
lane  in  front  of  the  royal  carriage  bringingl'harles 

11.  and  the  Duke  of  York  (afterward  James  II.) 
from  Newmarket  races.    When  the  vehicle  st  up  [MM!. 
both  were  to  have  been  shot.    A  fire  at  Newmarket, 
March  22,  1683,  delayed  their  return,  and,  on  June 

12,  the    plot  was   discovered.     On  July   21.  Lord 
William  Russell  and,  on  December  7,  Algernon  Sid- 
ney were  executed  for  alleged  participation  in  the 
plot.    The  proprietor  of  the  Rye  House.  Rnmbold, 
and   others   also  suffered.      (See    example   under 
BOOTED,  11  2.) 

rye-land,  a.  Inferior  land  suitable  for  the  culti- 
vation of  rye  (q.  v.). 

rye-starch,  s. 

Chem. :  The  starch  or  flour  of  rye.  The  granules 
are  larger  than  those  of  wheat  or  barley,  some 
being  '0016  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  form  of  the 
largest  granules  is  that  of 
a  flattened  disc  with  a  de- 
pressed  center,  having 
cracks  on  its  outer  edge. 
The  hilum  is  central,  with 
lines  radiating  almost  to 
the  circumference.  Rice- 
starch  is  sometimes  used 
to  adulterate  wheat  flour. 

rye  (2), 8.  [See  def.]  A 
gypsy  term  for  a  young 
man.  Romany  rye  =  a 
young  gypsy. 

ryke,  v.  i.   [REACH,  *.] 

rfn  -chBps,  s.    [RHYNCHOPS.] 

rynd,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Orinding-mill :  The  ball  which  supports  the  run- 
ner on  the  head  of  the  spindle. 

ry  -6t,  s.  [Arab.  ?-a*  iyat=the  governed  .  .  .  , 
a  subject,  a  peasant.]  A  Hindu  cultivator  of  the 
soil ;  a  peasant  who  holds  lands  under  the  system 
of  ryotwar  (q.  v.). 

ry  ot  war,  ry  6t-war  -eg,  subst.  [Hind.,&c., 
rayatwari.]  A  system  of  assessment  carried  out  in 
Madras  by  which  the  government  enters  into  direct 
relations  with  the  cultivator,  setting  aside  all  mid- 
dlemen and  village  communities,  and  taxes  him 
only  for  the  land  actually  taken  into  cultivation. 
Since  1858  the  system  has  been  remodeled  and  im- 
proved. There  is  fixity  of  assessment  for  thirty 
years. 

ry-slm -e-ter,  8.    [RHTSIMETER.] 

*r?th,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  ford. 

ry  -tl-dom,  s.    [RHYTIDOMA.] 

ry  tl-na,  s.    [RHYTIXA.] 

ry  tl-phlce  -a,  subst.  [Gr.  rhyta^a  wrinkle,  and 
phloios=the>  rind  or  bark.  So  named  because  the 
filaments  are  marked  by  numerous  transverse  rugos- 
ities.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rhodomeleee.  Rytiphlaea  tine- 
tt>riu  yields  a  red  dye  called  by  the  Romans  Fucus. 


Rye-starch. 
(Magnified  100  diameters.) 


THE  nineteenth  letter  and  the 
fifteenth  consonant  of  the 
English  alphabet,  represents 
a  hissingsound. andisclassed 
as  a  sibilant.  In  pronounc- 
ing s,  wo  touch  the  gum  with 
a  part  of  the  tongue  justabove 
that  part  which  is  used  in 
pronouncing  the  palatals:  but 
we  touch  the  gum  so  lightly, 
and  with  the  tongue  so  broad- 
ened out  that  we  do  not  stop 
the  outward  flow  of  the  breath  completely ;  it  oozes 
forth  with  that  hissing  sound  which,  whether  in 
the  human  organ  or  in  any  other  machine,  invari- 
ably results  from  the  rapid  flow  of  air  through  a 


contracted  passage."  (Beanies:  Comp,  Gram. 
At-yitn  Liiinj.  led.  1*7'J).  i.  217.)  There  are  two 
sounds  attached  to  this  letter  in  English;  the  one 
surd,  or  uttered  with  breath  merely,  the  other 
sonant  or  voiced.  The  first  is  a  mere  hissing 
sound,  as  \i\sin,  so,  &.C. ;  the  other  is  exactly  tin- 
same  as  that  of  z.  as  in  //< '/*•/<-.  muse,  &c.  .S'in  SIMIM- 
words,  as  /*/•-.  i.tlniiil.  ri.-iriniiit.  is  silent.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  v,  and  even  in  tin-oldest  English  we 
have  traces  of  the  interchange,  as  \ufroi-i'—fi-oriin  = 
frozen  (frozen),aecoren=chosen,&c.  S  has  become 
st  in  hoist  =  lmi$e,  irliilst  =  trkileK,  &c.  It  has  been 
changed  into  f,  as  in  mice  —  O.  Eng.  mus,  once=Q 
Eng.  o/io;,  hi'iii-f  —  O.  Eng.  heitnes,  ike.  With  a  fol- 
lowing h  it  forms  a  digraph,  a  weakening  of  an 
older  and  stronger  sound  *•<-,  u*shall=O.  Eng.scca/, 
fisli=O.  Eni*.  //.sr.  \c.  It  has  been  chan^  -d  into  ,/,  . 
as  in  cabbage=Fr.  cabus;  Lat  cabuxia;  s<m.spm/<  = 
Fr.  saitcisse;  Lat.  mthiiiiit.  In  ptcfc-og,  owing  to  a 
mistaken  etymology,  it  has  become  jc.  In  Romance 
words  «  has  passed  into sh,  as  rm?/x/t=Lat.  rtnli.i'; 
eo8/t=Fr.  casse,  c/ut*se=Lat.  capsa.  From  sonn- 
words  it  has  disappeared  as  in  pra  =  O.  Enjj.  /</**-- 
Latin  pisum;  hautboy=~Fr.  hautbois;  i>uit//  =  b'r. 
/""'.s-/(f-.  &c.  In  a  few  words  we  find  an  intruded  x. 
as  ia  island— O.  Eng.  ealintd.  igland,ai»le=¥i.aile; 
squeeze,  sneeze,  scratch,  smelt,  &c.  It  is  repre- 
sented by  z  in  dizzu=O.  KIIR.  di/sin;  freeze  =  O. 
Eug.  freosan.  In  O.  Eug.  sc  and  sp  were  frequently 
transposoa  to  C8  and  ps,  as  in  ask=O.  Eng.  asiun, 
clasped=clanied.  .s'  is  an  exceedingly  common  let- 
ter in  Englisn.  It  is  the  characteristic  sign  of  the 
genitive  case  and  plurals  of  nouns. 

S  as  an  initial  is  used  for  South,  as  in  S.  W.= 
Southwest;  for  Society,  as  F. R.  S.=Fellowof  th.< 
Royal  Society;  for  Saint,  or  double  (SS.)  for  Saints. 

S  as  a  symbol  is  used : 

1.  As  a  numeral  for  7,  and  with  a  dash  over  it,  S, 
for  7,000. 

2.  In  chemistry  for  the  element  Sulphur, 
sa,  sae,  <•.,„./.  &  <»/>•.    [So.] 

sa  -adn, ».    [SADH.] 

sab-a-dll  -la,  s.    [('EVADILLA.] 

sabadiiia  gum-resin,  s. 

Chem.:  C^HosN^Oe-  Hydrosabadilline.  The  resin 
of  Sabadiiia  seeds.    It  melts  at  165  ,  is  soluble  in  : 
alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  has  an  alkaline 
reaction. 

sab-a-dll'-llc,  adject .  [English«a6adiH(a);  -ic.] 
Derived  from  sabadiiia  seeds.    [CEVADILLA.] 
sabadilllc-acid,  8.   [CEVADIC-ACID.] 
sab-a-dll -line,  8.    [Mod.  Lat.s«(mrf;H(a);  -ine 
(Chem.).} 

Chem. :  CjoHjf.NoOr,.   An  organic  base  obtained  by 
exhausting  Sabadula  seeds  with  alcohol  of  specific 
gravity  0'845.    It  crystallizes  in  stellate  groups  of  ; 
cubic  crystals  which  melt  at  200',  but  decompose  at 
a  higher  temperature;  is  slightly  soluble  in   hot  . 
water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 
Strong  mini-mi  acids  decompose  it,  but.  it  forma 
salts  with  dilute  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids, 
sa-bse'-an,  s.    [SABIAX.] 
sa  bse   an.  Ism,  s.    [SABIANISM.] 
sa  -bSB-I^m,  sa-bals,m,  s.   [SABIANISM.] 
sa'-bal,  8.    [Name  given  by  Adanson.    It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  no  meaning.] 

1.  Bot. :    The  typical  genus  of  Sabalidte  (q.  v.).  • 
Leaves  fan-shaped ;    calyx  cup-shaped,  three-cut ; 
petals  three;  stamens  six;  fruits  rouuu,  or  deeply 
two  or  three  lobed,  with  one  horny  seed.    Known 
species  eight  or  nine.    Sabal  palmetto  is  the  Pal- 
metto palm  (q.  v.). 

2.  Pataiont.:  From  the  Lignite  of  America,  the 
Lower  and  Middle  Eocene  of  Britain,  and  the  Oli- 
gocene  of  Vevay. 

sa-bal  -I-dje,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  snbal;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -/rfcp.] 

Sot. :  A  family  of  Coryphea?. 

sa-ba-6th,  s.  [Gr. SabaOtli :  Heb.  tsebhaath,  pi. 
of  tsebha=au  army,  spec.  (1)  the  angelic  army,  (2) 
the  army  of  the  sky,  viz.,  the  sun.  moon,  and  stars.  | 

1.  Script.:  Hosts,  i.e.,  armies  (see  etym.)  in  the 
title  God  or  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  given  to  the  Supreme 
Being  (Rom.  ix.  29;  James  v.  4).  It  corresponds  to 
Lord  of  Hosts  of  the  Old  Testament.  (1  Sam  i.  11 : 
Psalms  lix.  5,  &c.) 

*2.  Erroneously  used  for  Sabbath  (q.  v.). 

"The  Jews  doo  reckon  their  daiea  by  their  distance 
from  their  sobaotli,  so  that  the  tirat  dale  of  their  weeke  is 
the  first  daie  of  Hhe  safxtoth  and  so  forth."— Holinsheili 
ttescr.  of  England,  ch.  xiv. 

sa  ba  -thl-an,  s.    [SABBATHIAK.] 

sab  -a-trine,  s.  [Formed  from  sabadiiia  (q.  v.)J| 
on  analogy  of  reratrine.] 

Chem.:  CjiHHoN-iOi;.  An  alkaloid  discovered  by 
Weigclin  in  sabadiiia  seeds.  It  forms  an  nncrys- 
tallizable  resin-like  mass,  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzol, 
and  neutralizes  acids  forming  salts. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     lier.     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     wh6,     s&n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian,     te,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


Sabbatarian 


3523 


Sabian 


sab-ba-tar  -I-an  (U,  a.  &  «.  [Latin  mthhutitrhis 
(aO  appertaining  to  the  Sabbath,  sabbatical;  («.)  = 
a  Sabbat  ti-koepor,  a  Jew.] 

A.  -Is  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Sabbatarians 
[BJ 


(a»  paradoxes.  mid  Apocalypticall  frensies 
under  the  name  and  covert  of  the  true  professores."  — 
lloi<iit<«jii  Au  Appeal  to  0(p.t(ic.  (Ded.) 

B.  As  substantial'  : 

"1.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  one  who  considered 
that  the  Christian  Sabbath  should  bo  kept  on  the 
seventh  day  (Saturday).  [SEVENTH-DAY  BAPTISTS.] 

"This  term  designates  a  very  small  sect  in  the  17th  and 
18thcenturies,  who  insisted  strictly  on  keeping  the  seventh 
day  as  their  Sabbath,  according  to  theletterof  the  divine 
injunction.  It  is  only  by  a  modern  misuse  of  the  word 
that  u  s/i/itxilti  ri'in  is  understood  to  be  one  who  abjures  all 
work  on  Sunday."  —  Ltttntnn  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  One  who  holds  that  the  Lord's  day  is  to  bo  ob- 
served among  Christians  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Jews  were  enjoined  to  keep  the  Sabbath  ; 
one  who  holds  rigid  views  of  Sabbath  observance. 

Sabbatarian  Controversy,  *. 

<*lufn'lt,  Hint.:  \  controversy  regarding  the  man- 
ner in  which  Sunday  should  bo  kept,  arising  out  of 
the  publication  of  King  James'  Book  of  >s>m-/s 
I  SPORT,  s.],  published  in  1618,  between  the  High 
Churchmen,  who  were  generally  in  favor  of  the 
king's  views,  and  the  Puritans,  who  very  strongly 
opposed  them.  Though  the  controversy  has  altered 
its  form,  and  access  to  museums,  libraries,  and 
picture-galle.ries  is  now  contended  for,  it  has  not 
yet  reached  its  end. 

*Sab-ba-tar  -I-»n  (2),  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  Sabbatius.    [B.] 

B.  As  substantive  : 

C'hurch  Hist,  (pi.)  :  The  followers  of  Sabbatius, 
who  in  the  fourth  century  observed  the  Sabbath  as 
a  fast. 

sab-ba-tar  -I-an  -Ism,  s.  [Eng.  Sabbatarian  (1)  ; 
•ism.]  The  tenets  of  the  Sabbatarians. 

"  A  writer  as  much  opposed  as  himself  to  the  Sabbatar- 
ianism of  the  Puritans.  '  —  Cox.  Literature  nf  the  Sabbath 
QnrstiuH  (1866),  ii.  333. 

Sab-ba-ta  -tl,  s.  pi.    [INSABBATATI.] 
Sab  -bath,  ».  &  a.    [Hebrew  sh«6fca«A=Sabbath, 
from  shabath^=to  rest.] 
A.  -4«  substantive  : 

1.  Old  Test.  :  A  sacred  day  of  rest,  the  institution 
of  which  is  first  mentioned  in  Gen.  ii.  2-3: 

"And  on  the  seventh  day  God  finished  his  work  which 
he  had  made;  and  be  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all 
his  work  which:  he  had  made.  And  God  blessed  the 
«eventh  day  and  hallowed  it;  because  that  on  it  he  rested 
from  all  his  work  which  God  had  created  and  made."  — 
X.  r. 

The  prevailing  interpretation  of  these  verses  is 
that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  at  the  Creation  for 
mankind  in  general,  and  that  septenary  institutions 
in.  v.)  may  therefore  be  expected  in  all  nations. 
Prior  to  the  givingof  the  law  from  MountSiuai,  the 
.Sabbath  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  de- 
scent of  manna  (Exod.  xvi.  5,  22-30).  The  keeping 
holy  of  the  Sabbath  is  enjoined  in  the  fourth  com- 
mandmeut  in  Exodus,  because  of  God's  having 
rested  after  the  Creation  (Exod.  xx.  8-11)  ;  in  Deut. 
because  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Hebrew  bondsmen 
from  Egypt  (  Deut.  v.  12-15).  Two  lambs  instead  of 
one  were  offered  when  it  came  (cf.  Num.  xxviii.  3-4 
with  ver.  9).  Isaiah  (Ivi.  2.  Iviii.  13)  strongly  advo- 
cated its  observance.  [SABBATEI-BREAKING.J 

2.  New  Test.:  Always  in  the  gospels,  and  as  a  rule 
in  the  other  books,  Sabbath  moans  the  seventh  day 
of   the  week.    By  this    time    its    observance  had 
become  very  rigid  and  punctilious,  and  Jesus  him- 
self was    constantly  denounced  by  the  Pharisees 
and  others  as  a  Sabbath-breaker  (Matt.  xii.  1-2  ; 
Mark  ii.  2-3,  Ac.).    In  self-defense  he  laid  down 
this  principle-  "The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man, 
and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath  :  therefore  the  Son  of 
Man  is  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath,"  (cf.  Matt.  xii.  8 
with  Mark  ii.  28).    In  the  epistles  the  keeping  of 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  is  left  optional  with  Christians 
(Col.  ii.  16-17)  ;  the  day  for  them  is  the  Lord's  day 
(q.  v.)  (Rev.  i.  10). 

3.  Theol.  *  Church  Hist.  :  For  the  first  three  con- 
tnnes  the  Christian  fathers  in  general  drew  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  Sabbath  and  the  Sunday  or 
Lord's  day,  regarding  the  former  as  Jewish    and 
obsolete,  and  the  latter  as  a  divinely  instituted 
day.  joyous  in  its  character  as   commemorating 
Christ's  resurrection.    But  from  the  days  of  the 
first  and  ambiguous  edict  of  Constantino  on  the 
subject: 

"Let  all  judges,  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  and  arti- 
ficers, rest  on  the  venerable  Sunday  [dies  solis].  But 
husbandmen  may  freely  and  at  their  pleasure  apply  to 
the  business  of  agriculture," 

there  was  an  increasing  tendency  to  transfer  to  tho 
Sunday  and,  in  a  less  degree,  to  saints'  days  and 


minor  festivals  the  restrictions  of  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath. The  third  Council  of  Orleans  (A.  I).  MM 
strove  to  check  this  tendency,  but  in  tho  same  cen- 
tury we  find  legends  of  miraculous  judgments  on 
those  who  worked  on  the  Sunday  (31igne :  Patrnl., 
Ixxii.  til).  Tho  idea  of  the  "Christian  Sabbath" 
seems  to  be  enunciated  for  tho  first  time  in  Alcuin 
iHomil.  xrUl.po0f.P6nl.}.  Smith  (Clirint.  Antiq.,ii. 
l.n.YJi  says  "that  thegeneral  teaching  of  the  school- 
men follows  the  express  declaration  of  Aquinas, 
'  that  tho  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  in  tho  New 
Law  supersedes  the  observance  of  tho  Sabbath, not 
by  obligation  of  tho  (divine)  law,  but  by  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  Church  and  tho  custom  of  the  Chris- 
tian people.'"  The  Reformers  generally  were  op- 
posod  to  Sabbatarian  views,  which,  however,  more 
or  less  modified,  havo  found  a  place  in  Protestant 
churches  generally,  and  reached  their  height  in  the 
Puritan  period.  [SABBATARIAN  CONTROVERSY.] 

*T  In  the  middle  ages  Sabbath  meant  only  Satur- 
day. According  to  the  elder  Disraeli,  it  was  first 
used  in  England  for  Sunday  in  1554. 

4.  Law:  [SABBATH-BREAKING.] 

5.  The  Sabbatical  year  among  the  Israelites. 

"In  the  seventh  year  shall  be  a salihath  of  rest  unto  the 
land,  anabbath  for  the  Lord." — Leviticus  xxv.  4. 

*6.  A  time  of  rest ;  intermission  of  pain  or  sorrow. 
"Never  any  sabbath  of  release 
Gould  free  his  travels  and  afflictions  deep." 

Daniel:  cii-il   U"<n-.s-. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  tho  Sabbath,  or  to 
sacred  text. 

Sabbath-breaker,  ».  One  who  breaks,  violates, 
or  profanes  the  Sabbath  by  neglecting  the  religious 
observance  of  that  day. 

Sabbath-breaking,  s.  &  a. 

A.  Assuhst.:  The  act  of  breaking,  profaning,  or 
violating  tho  Sabbath— 

1  Jewish  times :  Moses,  by  the  divine  command, 
punished  with  death  a  man  who  gathered  sticks  on 
the  Sabbath  (Num.  xv.  32-36).  Nehemiah  put  an 
end  to  secular  work  among  the  Jews  and  tho 
hr>athen  Tyrians  who  came  to  traffic  at  Jerusalem 
(Neh.xiii.  15-22). 

2.  Christian  times:  The  edict  of  Constantino 
[SABBATH]  of  course  carried  with  it  penalties  on 
those  who  disregarded  it.  Legislation  in  favor  of 
the  Sabbath  naturally  followed  in  most  Christian 
countries.  In  the  United  States  legislation  con- 
cerning the  observance  of  Sunday  varies  according 
to  the  views  prevailing  in  the  different  states.  In 
one  feature,  however,  all  are  agreed,  viz. :  that  no 
religious  act  in  honor  of  the  day  shall  be  enforced 
by  law.  In  ali  matters  under  its  control  it  is  the 
practice  of  the  Federal  Government  to  require  the 
keeping  of  the  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  from  unneces- 
sary labor  and  business.  In  England,  statutes  on 
the  subject  were  passed  under  Athelstan,  Henry  VI., 
Charles  I.,  &c.  By  the  statute  29Chas.  II.,  c.  7.,  still 
in  force: 

"No  person  is  allowed  to  work  on  the  Lord's  day,  or  use 
any  boat  or  barge,  or  expose  any  goods  to  sale,  except 
meat  in  public  houses,  milk  at  certain  hours,  and  works 
of  necessity  or  charity,  on  forfeiture  of  5s.  Nor  shall 
any  drover,  carrier,  or  the  like  travel  upon  that  day, 
under  pain  of  20s." 

The  Act  21  Geo.  III.,  c.  49,  passed  in  1781,  chiefly 
at  the  instance  of  Beilby  Porteus,  Bishop  first  of 
Chester,  then  of  London,  was  primarily  directed 
against  Sunday  promenades  for  which  money  was 
taken,  and  meetings  for  discussing  points  of  Script- 
ure. It  is  put  in  force  when  Sunday  evening  meet- 
ings of  a  kind  objected  to  by  Sabbatarians  are 
attempted. 

"Profanation  of  the  Lord's  dfly,  vulgarly  (but  improp- 
erly) called  sabbath-breaking."—  Blackstonc:  Comment., 
bk.  i.  ch.  4. 

B.  As  adj.:  Breaking  or  given  to  breaking  the 
Sabbath. 

Sabbath  day's  journey,  s. 

Judaism :  A  very  short  journey,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  tho  rest  of  the  Sabbath.  The  Mosaic 
law  does  not  precisely  define  it.  Practically  it  was 
fixed  at  2,UUU  yards,  because  the  fields  of  the  suburbs 
for  the  pasture  of  the  Levites'  flocks  and  herds 
measured  2, 000  yards  across.  (Acts  i.  12.) 

Sabbath-school,  s.    [SUNDAY-SCHOOL.] 

sab  -bath-less,  a.  [Eng.  sabbath;  -less.]  Having 
no  Sabbath  ;  without  intermission  of  labor. 

sab-bat  -I-a,  subet.  [Named  after  L.  Sabbati,  an 
Italian  botanist.  | 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Gentianaceae.  Calyx  and  corolla 
five  to  twelve  partite.  Handsome  North  American 
plants,  containing  a  pure  bitter  principle.  The 
young  stems  of  Sabbatia  angularis  are  given  as  a 
vermifuge. 

sab-bat  -Ic,  sab  bat  -Ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  sabbaticue, 
from  so6ba<um=sabbath  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  sabbatique;  Sp. 
&  Ital.  sabatico.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  tho 
Sabbath ;  resembling  the  Sabbath ;  bringing  or 
enjoying  an  intermission  of  labor. 


sabbatical-year,  8. 

Judaism  :  The  name  given  to  every  seventh  year, 
(luring  which  tho  Hebrews  were  not  to  sow  their 
tields  or  prune  their  vineyards  (cf.  Exod.  xxiii.  10, 
11 ;  Lev.  xxv.  27  ;  Deut.  xv.  1-11 ;  xxxi.  10-13). 

sab  bat  Is.ni,  s.  [Gr.  sabbatismos,  from  sablmt- 
izo—to  keep  tho  Sabbath;  Lat.  ttabbatismus;  Fr. 
i-itlibntisnu;:  Sp.  &  Ital.  sabatismo.]  Observance  of 
the  Sabbath  ;  rest,  intermission. 

"This  is  that  aabbatism,  or  rest,  that  the  author  to  the 
Hebrews  exhorts  them  to  strive  to  enter  into  through 
faith  and  obedience." — More:  Conjectura  Cabbalistioa,  p. 
210  (1663). 

tSab  bat-Ize,  v.  t.  [Gr.  sabbatizdj  [SABBAT- 
ISM.  | 

"The  tendency  to  sul>batize  the  Lord's  day  is  due  chiefly 
to  the  necessities  of  legal  enforcement."—  Smith:  Christ. 
Antiq.,  ii.  1,062. 

sab    ba  ton,  s.    [O.  Fr.  sabatine,  from  sabot.} 
Old  Arm.:  A  round-toed,  armed  covering  for  the 
foot,  worn  during  a  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
sab  -bire,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  piece  of  tim- 
ber; a  beam. 

sab  dar  If  fa,  «.  [From  the  specific  name  of 
the  plant.  I 

Bot. :  Hibiscus  sabdartffa. 

Sa-be  -an,  a.  &«.    [SABIAN  (2).] 

Sa  -be-Ism,  s.    [SABIANISM.] 

*sa'-bel-Ine,  a.  [Low  Lat.  sabelinus.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  of  the  nature,  of,  or  resembling  sable  (q.  T.). 

sa-bSl'-la,,  s,    [Lat.  sabulum.] 

Zo6l. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family  Sabel- 
linae.  Mouth  transverse,  across  gills;  gills  two, 
feathery ;  funnel  comb-shaped,  spiral,  and  large. 
Stopper  cylindrical.  Front  tubercles  with  hooka 
and  bristles.  Tube  gelatinous,  covered  with  sand. 
[AMPHITRITE,  2.] 

tsab-el-la'-na,  s.    [Lat.  safc«(«)ii=gravel.] 

Geol. :  Coarse  sand  or  gravel. 

Sa-bel  -H-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  any  form  of  Sabel- 
lianism. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  adopts  any  form  of  Sabel- 
lianism  (q.  v.). 

Sa-beT-11-an-lBm,  s.    [Eng.  Sabellian;  -ism.] 
Church  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  any  form  of  doc- 
trine which  denies  a  real  distinction  between  the 
Persons  of  the  Trinity. 

1.  Patripassianism  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  doctrine  of  the  adherents  of  Sabellins  (an 
African  presbyter  of  the  third  century)j  if  not  of 
Sabollius  himself.    It  resolved  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  into  three  manifestations  of  God  to  man, 
and  taught  that  the  same  Person  was  the  Holy 
Ghost  when  manifesting  himself  to  the  Christian 
Church,  and,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  the  Son,  when 
he  appeared  in  Christ.    Thus  Patripassianism  was 
avoided,  but  the  Incarnation,  as  well  as  the  Trinity, 
was  denied,  for  the  manifestation  of  God  in  Christ 
could  differ  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  from  his 
union  with  other  holy  men.    Akin  to  this  teaching 
was  that  of  Marcellus  (bishop  of  Ancyra  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourth  century),  who  made  the 
Logos  a  mere  attribute  of  God,  manifesting  itself 
in  the  Creation,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  sanctiflca- 
tion  of  Christians. 

sab-el-ir-nffl.s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  sabell(a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  ins.  -ince.] 
ZoOl. :  A  sub-family  of  Serpulida?  (q.  v.). 

sa  -ber,  s.    [SABRE.] 

sa -bl-a,  s.  [Bengalee  soobja,  the  name  of  one 
species.  1 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sabiaceto.  Shrubs 
with  climbing  branches,  entire  leaves,  and  small, 
greenish  flowers,  from  Asia. 

sa-bl-a'-$e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sabi(a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ncccp.] 

Bot. :  A  small  order  of  Hypogynous  Exogens,  alli- 
ance Rutales.  Climbing  plants,  with  alternate  ex- 
stipulate  leaves ;  flowers  few,  in  short  axillary  pan- 
icles ;  sepals  five,  s.mall,  persistent,  with  colored 
dots ;  petals  five,  with  rows  of  red  glandular  dots, 
persistent;  stamens,  equal  in  number  to  the  petals, 
and  opposite  to  them ;  filaments,  short ;  drupes, 
two,  rounded,  sub-reniform  ;  seed  solitary. 

Sa  bl-an  (1),  Sa  be  -an,  Sa  ba;  an  (1),  a.  &  s. 
[See  def.] 

A.  As-adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Saba,  the  chief 
city  of  that  part  of  Arabia  now  called  Yemen. 

B.  As  substant. :  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  Saba. 
They  were  extensive  merchants  of  spices,  perfumes, 
precious  stones,  &c.,  which  they  imported   from 
India. 

Sa -bl-an (2),  Sa-ba  -an  (2),  Sa-bal-an,  a. &». 
[SABIANISM.] 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,'   Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shfin,      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


Sabianism 
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saccharinic 


A.  As  substantiw: 

1.  A  professor  of  Sabianism  (q.v.). 

2.  A  name  erroneously  given  to  the  Oriental  sect 
called  Christians  of  St.  Johii.    [JOHN  (1),  1J  1.] 

B.  As  adj.;  Of  or  belonging  to  Sabianism  (q.  v.), 
or  to  the  Christians  of  St.  John.    [A.  2.J 

Sa  -bl-an-ls.m,  Sa-bSB  -an-ls,m,  Sa  -ba  Is,m, 
Tsa  -ba-I§m,  s,  [According  to  the  professor-  of 
Sabianism,  derived  from  Tsabi.  the  son  and  brother 
of  Enoch,  but  more  probably  from  fae&a  [8  ABAOTH  j, 
implying  that  they  worshiped  the  host  of  heaven,  j 

Compar.  Religions:  A  faith  which  recognized  the 
unity  of  God,  but  worshiped  angels  or  intelli- 
gences supposed  to  reside  in  the  stars,  and  guide 
their  motions,  whence  the  lapse,  at  least  on  the  part 
of  the  common  people,  to  the  worship  of  the  stars 
became  easy.  They  had  sacrifices  and  sacred  days, 
and  believed  in  a  future  state  of  retribution.  They 
were  once  numerous  in  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  their  sacred  books  were  in  Syriac.  The 
early  Mohammedans  did  not  rank  them  with  poly- 
theists. 

sab  -I-cfl,  s.    [SAVICU.] 

sab    me,  a.    [Lat.  sabinus.    Seedef.] 

Bot.:  Juniperus  sabina. 

"Sabine  or  savin  will  make  fine  hedges."—  Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

sa-bln-e  -a,  s.  [Named  after  J.  Sabine,  a  secre- 
tary of  the  Loin  1.  Horticult.  Soc.J 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Galegeee.  Schomburgk  says  that 
the  violet  olossoms  of  Sabinea  florida  are  danger- 
ous. 

sa-bl'-nd,  s.    [SABIXE.]    (See  compound.) 

sablno-tree,  *. 

Bot.  :  Taxodium  distichum. 

sa  -ble,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Russ.  8obole  =  t\ie 
sable,  a  boa,  a  tippet;  Low  Lat.  sabelum;  Dutch 
aabel;  Dan.  sabel,  zobelj  Sw.  sabel,sobel;  German 
zobel;  Sp.  &  Port.  cebellinat  zebellina;  Ital.  zibet- 
lino;  Fr.  zibeline.'} 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  The  fur  of  the  sable. 

3.  Applied  tig.  to  black  or  mourning  dress  or  gar- 
ments. 

"  'Yet  doth  he  live!'  exclaims  the  impatient  heir, 
And  sighs  for  sables  which  he  mast  not  wear." 

Byron:  Lara,  i.  8. 

4.  Sadness,  mournfulness,  dullness. 

"  To  clothe  in  sable  every  social  scene." 

Coieper;  Conversation,  872. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Her.:  Black,  one  of  the  tinctures  used  in  bla- 
zonry.   In  modern   picture  engraving  it  is  repre- 
sented  by    perpendicular    and    horizontal    lines 
crossed. 

2.  ZoOl.:  Afustela  zibellina,  the  most  valuable  of 
the    fur-producing    animals.    It    is    found    in    the 
northern    parts   of   Asia,    Europe,   and    America. 
Length,  exclusive  of  tail,  about  eighteen  inches, 
general  color  brown,  yellowish  on  throat.    The  fur 
is  extremely  lustrous,  and  very  valuable,  an  ordi- 
nary skin  being  worth  $30  or  $35,  and  one  of  the 
finest  quality  will  sell  for  $75  iu  some  European 
markets. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Made  of  the  fur  of  the  sable. 

"I  had  a  present  from  his  daughter  of  a  handsome 
table  muff."—  Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Black  ;  of  the  color  of  the  sable  ;  dark. 

"And  never  of  a  sabler  hue  than  now." 

Cowpfr.  Expostulation,  895. 


.£<«5/.  :  JBffOCCFQB  nigei't 

sable-mouse,  a. 

Zool.  :  The  Lemming  (q.  v.). 

*sable-stOled,  a.  Wearing  a  black  stole  or  vest- 
ment. (Milton.  Nativity,  xxiv.) 

fsabie-vested,  adj.  Clothed  in  sables,  covered 
with  blackness  or  darkness. 

"Sable-vested  Night."—  Milton.  P.  L.,  ii.  962. 

sa  -ble,  v.  t-  [SABLE,  s.]  To  sableize;  to  darken, 
to  make  dark  or  dismal. 

"And  gabled  all  iu  black  the  shady  sky." 

Fletcher:  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death. 

sa  -ble-ize,  r.  /.  [Eng.  sable;  -ize.}  To  make 
black  or  sable.  (Daries:  Paper's  Complaint,  241.) 

sab'-H-Sre,  s.  [Fr.,  from  sable;  Lat.  sabulum  = 
sand,  gravel.] 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  sand-pit. 

2.  Carp.:  A  raising-piece  (.q.v.). 


sab  -6t  U>iltMit),s.     [Fr.] 

1.  "/<?.  Lang.:  A  woodon  shoe  made  of  one  piece 
hollowed  out  by   boring-tools  and  scrapers.     The 
kindaof  woods  UBed  are  willow,  poplar  (Lombardy), 
beech,  birch,  aspen,  m-h,  hornbeam,  walnut.  Sabots 
are  worn  by  tho  peasants  of  France,  Belgium,  dec. 

"A  fustuiu  language,  like  the  cluttering  noise  of 
.stirWx."  —  Krumhall:  Aytiiatt  //otfic.s,  p.  20. 

2.  Ordnance: 

(1)  A  circular  block,  usually  of  wood,  hollowed 
out  and  fixed  by  tin  straps  to  a  (smooth-bore)  pro- 
jectile, so  as  to  maintain  its  proper  position  in  the 
bore  of  a  gun.  to  prevent  its  upsetting  in  loading, 
wobbling  in  discharging,  and  to  decrease  windage 
by  occupying  the  bore  more  perfectly  than  can  be 
done  by  the  projectile  itself. 

(2)  A  gas-ring  (q.  v.). 

8a  b6  -tl-ere,  K.  [Fr.  sabot  i^re,  sarbotiere  =  &n 
ice-pail,  for  norbetiere,  from  sorbet-sherbet,  an  ice.] 
A  French  apparatus  for  making  ices.  It  consists  ot 
an  outer  pail  of  wood  and  an  inner  vessel  of  metal. 
to  contain  the  cream  to  be  iced.  In  the  intervening 
space  is  a  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  salt,  or  of 
sulphate  of  soda  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  con- 
tents of  the  inner  vessel  are  agitated  by  a  handle. 
and  the  frozen  cream  is  occasionally  scraped  down. 

sa  -bre  (bre  as  ber),  sa  -ber,  K.  fFr.  sabre, 
from  Ger.  sdbel*  a  word  prob.  of  Hungarian  origin  : 
cf.  Hung.  szdbla=a  saber;  Dut.,  Dan.&  Sw.  sabel.] 

1.  A   sword    having   a   curved    blade,    specially 
adapted  for  cutting.    That  for  heavy  cavalry  has  a 
slightly-curved,   heavy   blade.     The  light   cavalry 
saber  has  a  lighter  blade,  somewhat  more  curved. 
The  horse-artillery  saber  is  still  shorter,  lighter,  and 
more  curved,  and  has  but  one  branch  to  the  guard. 

2.  A  soldier  armed  with  a  saber  ;  a  horse-soldier. 
"He  has  also  a  email  body  of  cavalry,  numbering  150 

sabres."  —  London  Morning  Chronicle. 

sabre  -toothed,  a.  Having  teeth  like  sabers;  a 
term  applied  to  the  genus  Machairodus  (q.v.),  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  character  of  its  den- 
tition. 

Sabre-toothed  tiger:  [MACHAIRODTJS.] 
sa  -bre  (bre  as  bSr).  v.  t.    [SABRE,  a.]   To  cut, 
strike,  or  kill  with  a  saber  ;  to  cut  down. 
''Sabring  the  gunners  there." 

Tennyson:  Chargeofthe  Light  Brigade. 

sa  bre  tac-lie,  sa  bre  tasqhe  (bre  as  ber),  s. 
[Fr.  sabretache,  from  Ger.  s&beltasche,  from  sdbel= 
a  saber,  and  tasche—a  pocket.]  A  leather  pocket 
suspended  on  the  left  side  from  the  sword-belt  of  a 
cavalry  officer. 

sab  -u-16se,  a.    [SABULOUS.] 

Bot.  :  Growing  in  sandy  places. 

sab-U-lds'-I-tjF,*.  [Lat.safc«/o*MS=sandy;  from 
sabulutn  =  sand.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
sabulous;  sandiness,  grittineSB. 

sab  ii  lous,  a.  [Lat.  sabulosus,  from  sa6w/wm= 
sand;  Fr.  sabuJeux;  Sp.  sabuloso;  Ital.  sabbtoao.] 
Full  of  sand  or  grit;  sandy;  gritty.  (Applied 
chiefly  to  deposits  in  urine.) 

"Sabulous  deposits  in  the  urine  are  of  various  kinds." 
—  Rrande;  Manual  of  Chemistry,  p.  1836. 

sab-ar-ra  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  «afcurra=sand.]  The 
application  of  hot  sand,  inclosed  in  a  bag  or  blad- 
der, to  any  part  of  the  person  ;  sand-bathing. 

sac,  8.  [Lat.  saccus  —  A  bag,  a  sack  (q.  v.).]  A 
bag,  a  cyst,  a  pouch  ;  a  receptacle  for  a  liquid. 

If  Sac  of  the  embryo  : 

Hot.  :  The  vesicle  of  the  nucleus  within  which  the 
embryo  is  formed. 

sac  -a-lalt,  subst.    [Native  Indian  name.] 

IrMhy.  :  A  n  American  freshwater  bass  ;  called 
also  crappie. 

sac-cade  ,  s.  [Fr..  from  O.  Fr.  sacquer.  sacher= 
to  pull.] 

1.  Manage:  A  violent  check  the  rider  gives  his 
horse  by  drawing  both  the  reins  very  suddenly,  a 
correction  used  when  the  horse  bears  heavy  on  the 
hand. 

2.  Music:  Strong  pressure  of  a  violin  bow  against 
the  strings,  which,  by  forcing   them  to   a   level, 
enables  tho  player  to  produce  three  or  four  notes 
simultaneously. 

sac  car  -I-us,  8.   [SACCUS.] 

Ichthu.  :  A  genus  of  Pediculati  (q.  v.)  .  from  South 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand. 

sac  -cate,  a.    [Lat.  saccus—a  bag.] 

Bot.  :  Bag-shaped. 

sac  char  -a-mlde,  s.  [English  sacchar(ose)  ,  and 
amide,] 

H* 

Chem.:   Cf,H12X2O6  =  (C6HA>)  vi 


tsac  -char  -ate,  <i.    I  Mod.  Lat.saccharatus,  from 
tacchantt*  (<\.  v..i.  ]    Badcharine  (q.  v.). 

sac  char  -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  tacchar(um);  -ic.]    Con- 
tained iu  or  derived  from  saccharum  (q.  v.). 
saccharic-acid,  s. 


Chem.: 


H4 


)  n 
{  \>*. 

)     • 


A  white 

amorphous  substance  obtained  by  passing  dry 
ammonia  gas  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  ethyiic 
saccharate.  By  boiling  with  water  it  is  converteu 
into  ammonia  saccbarate. 


Adibasicacid 


discovered  by  Soheele,  and  proaneed  by  tho  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  cane-sugar,  glucose,  milk  sugar. 
maunitc,  &c..  aided  by  lieat.  It  is  deliquescent, 
uncrystallizable,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  in- 
soluble iu  ether,  and  turns  brown  even  at  the  heat 
of  the  water-bath.  Thesaceharates  are  crystalline, 
nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  soluble  in 
boiling  water.  Saccharate  of  silver,  CeHgAgjOi, 
obtained  by  mixing  the  neutral  potassium  salt 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  is  a  white  crystalline  powder 
very  soluble  in  ammonia,  the  solution  depositing 
metallic  silver  when  boiled. 

saccharic-ether,  s. 

Chem.:  C|,,HisO«  =  CcHsfC.jHr.kOs.  Ethyiic  sac- 
charate.  Prepared  by  passing  Hydrochloric  acid 

fas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  saccharic  acid. 
t  is  obtained  in  tho  form  of  a  syrup  which  gradually 
solidifies  to  a  mass  of  tabular  crystals,  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  ether. 

sac  -char  Ide,  «.    [Eng.  sacchar(ose)  ;  -iile  .] 

Chem.  (pi.):  Bertlielot's  name  fora  series  of  com- 
pounds formed  by  heating  dext  ro-glucose  and  other 
kinds  of  sugar  with  organic  acids.  They  are 
divided  into  four  classes:  Glucosides,  or  those  pro- 
duced from  dextro-glucose  ;  lovulosides,  from  leevo- 
glucose;  galactosides,  from  milk  sugar;  and 
mosides,  from  inosite.  The  eaccharides  are  soluble 
in  water,  and  intensely  bitter  when  they  contain  a 
volatile  acid  ;  insoluble  when  they  contain  a  fixed 
acid. 

sac-char-If  -8r  ous,  a.  [Lat.  «artAor!im  =  sugar, 
and  /ero=to  bear,  to  produce;  Fr.  saccharifere.\ 
Producing  sugar  :  as,  »acchariferous  canes. 

sac-Char  -I-fy,  r.  f.  [French  saccharifler;  Sp. 
sacarificar,  from  Lat.  8nccharum=sugar,  and/ac«'o 
(pass.  flo)  =  to  make.]  To  convert  into  sugar. 

sac-cha-rll  -la,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Fabric:  A  kind  of  muslin.  (Simmonds.) 
sac  cha  rim  -e-t§r,  s.  [SACCHAEOMETEE.]  A 
form  of  polariscope  devised  by  Mitscherlicli  with 
special  reference  to  testing  sugars  by  polarized  light. 
Itu  provided  with  a  graduated  circle  for  measuring 
the  angles  of  polarization,  which  serve  as  a  basis  of 
comparison  for  the  different  qualities.  The  form 
now  in  use  is  provided  with  a  scale,  showing  the 
percentage  of  sugar  contained  in  the  solution  under 
examination. 

sac-cha-rlm  -e-trf  ,  s.  [SACCHAEOMETBY.] 
sac  char  In,  s.  [Eng.  8acchar(um)  ;  -i'n.] 
Chem.:  r7H5NO3S  =  C6H4  <  ^§  >  NH.  A  sweet 
substance  discovered  by  Fahlberg  and  Remsen  in 
1879,  and  named  by  them  Anhydro-orthosulphamine- 
benzoic  acid.  It  may  be  prepared  by  oxidizing 
orthotolneno  with  potassium  permanganate.  It 
forms  white  crystals,  soluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  and  melts  at  L'ai  with  partial  decompo- 
sition. Its  sweetness  exceeds  that  of  cane  sugar; 
one  part  in  10,000  of  water  being  distinctly  per- 
ceptible. When  taken  into  the  system,  it  passes 
through  unchanged. 

sac'-char-I-nate,  suhst.  [Eug.  saccharin;  -ate.] 
Saccharine  salt. 

sac  -char-ine,  n.  &  ».  [Fr.  saccharin,  from  Lat. 
sacfhar«m  =  sugar  (q.  v.).] 

A.  An  adj.:  Pertaining  to  sugar  ;  having  tho  taste 
or  any  other  of  the  chief  qualities  of  sugar. 

"An  essential  naccharhte  salt,  sweating  from  .  .  . 
most  plants."  —  Arbitthnot:  On  Aliment*,  ch.  iii. 

tB.  Assubst.:  The  uncrystallizablo  sugar  of  malt- 
wort. 

saccharine-compounds,  s.  pi. 

PhynioL:  Compounds  consisting  of  or  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  sugar.  The  great  use  of  these 
compounds,  cane-sugar,  glucose,  honey,  ic.,  is,  so 
far  as  the  animal  economy  is  concerned,  to  support 
the  respiratory  process,  and  thereby  maintain 
bodily  temperature.  The  production  of  heat  in  the 
body  is  the  result  of  a  chemical  change  in  the  ele- 
ments of  tho  sugar,  new  compounds  being  produced. 
Some  of  these  act  only  as  heat-producers  on  the 
respiratory  process,  while  others  assist  in  repair- 
ing wasted  tissue. 

saccharine-fermentation,  s.  The  fermentation 
by  which  sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol. 

sac  cha-rln  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  saccharin;  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  saccharin. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,  -what,     fill,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    h?r,    there;     pine,     pit,    s'ire,    sir,     marine;   gd,    p5t, 
or.     wbre,     wolf,     w5rlt,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cttre,    unite,     cflr,     rUe,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      <tu  =  kw. 


saccharite 


3525 


sack 


sac'-Char-lte, s.  [Lat.sacc7iar(«m)=sugar;  suff. 
-ite  (A/in.).] 

Min.:  A  granular  massive  variety  of  Andosite 
(q.  v.),  according  to  Dana;  but  by  some  mineral- 
ogists it  is  referred  to  Labradorite.  Probably  the 
result  of  an  alteration  of  a  plagioclase  rich  in  lime. 
Forms  veins  in  serpentine  at  Frankenstein,  Silesia. 

sac  -char-ize,  v.  t.  [Lat.  socchar(«m)= sugar; 
Eng.  verb.  suff.  -ize.]  To  form  or  convert  into 
sugar ;  to  saccharify. 

sac  -char-old,  sac-char-old  -al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat. 
saccharum  =  sugar,  and  Gr.  eidos  =  form,  appear- 
ance.] 

A.  As  adj.   (of  both   forms) :   Having  a    texture 
resembling  that  of  loaf-sugar ;  as,  saccharoid  car- 
bonate of  lime,  &c. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Chem.  (of  the  form  saccharoid) :  A  name  given 
by  Kane  to  a  sweetish  substance,  probably  iden- 
tical with  orcin,  produced  by  the  decomposition 
of  Heeren's  pseudoerythrin  (ethylic  orsellinate). 
(  Watts.) 

sac-char-om  -e-ter,  s.  [Lat.  saccAarttm ;  o  con- 
nective, and  Eng.  meter.'} 

Chem.:  A  form  of  hydrometer  for  testing  liquids 
heavier  than  water.  It  consists  of  a  bulb  having  a 
smaller  bulb  beneath,  weighted  with  mercury  or 
shot,  and  a  graduated  stem  above.  In  water  it 
sinks  to  a  certain  mark,  but  in  syrup  it  rises  in  pro- 
portion to  the  density  of  the  latter.  It  is  used  for 
determining  the  specific  gravity  of  brewers'  or  dis- 
tillers' worts,  &c. 

sac  -  char  -  6m -e-try1,  s.  [English  saceAarom- 
eter ;  -jy.]  The  act,  art,  or  process  of  determining 
the  amount  of  sugar  in  saccharine  solutions. 

sac'-Cha-rone,  subst.  [English  sacchar(in),  and 
(lact)oneA 

Chem. :  The  lactone  of  saccharonic  acid. 

sac-cha-rfin  -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  saccharon(e) ;  -ic.] 

Chem.:  Pertaining  to  saccharone;  an  unstable 
acid  forming  a  well  known  series  of  salts. 

sac  -char-ose,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  sacchar(um) ;  -ose.J 

[CANE-SUGAR.] 

saccharose-salts,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Salts  produced  by  heating  cane-sugar  with 
organic  anhydrides ;  thus  acetic  anhydride  gives 
saccharose  octacetate,  Ot2Hu(C2H3O2)8On,  a  white 
amorphous  insoluble  powder.  On  heating  with 
water  it  is  converted  into  acetic  acid,  dextrose,  and 
laevulose. 

sac -char-urn,  s.  [Lat.  saccharum,  saccharon= 
sugar,  from  Gr.  gafcc/iaron=sugar  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Botany:  Sugar-cane;  a  genus  of  grasses,  tribe 
Andropogoneae.      Inflorescence    in  loose   panicles, 
with  lanceolate  spikelets ;  glumes  two-valved,  two- 
flowered,  enveloped  in    long  wool ;    lower   neuter 
with  one  pale,    upper    hermaphrodite   with   two. 
Mostly  tropical  or   sub-tropical.      Known  species 
about   sixty-two.    Saccharum    offlcinarum   is   the 
Common  Sugar-cane  (q.v.).    Other  Indian  species 
— - S.  fuscum,  S.  mara,  S.  munja,  S.  semidecumbens 
S.  canaliculatum,  and  S.  spontaneum—have  fibers 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  ropes,  strings,  mats,  and 
paper.     The  leaves  and  seeds  are   employed    for 
thatch,  and  the  culms  of  some  for  native  pens. 

2.  Chem. :   A    term    formerly    synonymous   with 
sugar,  but  now  used  almost  exclusively  to  denote 
an  invert  sugar  prepared  from  cane  sugar  by  the 
action  of  acids.    It  is  largely  used  by  brewers. 

sac-Cha-ru  -mlc,  adj.  [Eng.  sacchar(ose) ,  and 
•uUjttuc.]  Derived  from  or  containing  saccharum 
and  ulmic  acid. 

saccharumic-acid,  s. 

Chemistry:  CuHisOi^CuHisOs.SHjO.  Formed, 
together  with  glucic  acid,  by  the  action  of  baryta 
on  grape  sugar,  aided  by  beat.  It  is  obtained  as  a 
yellowish-brown  powder,  having  an  astringent 
taste,  and  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  slightly 
soluble  in  ether.  Its  solution  on  exposure  to  the 
air  gradually  darkens,  and  deposits  a  brown  sub- 
stance. 

sac-chill -mlc,  adj.  [Eng.  sacch(arum),  and 
•ttimic.]  (See  compound.) 

sacchulmic-acid,  s.  [SACCHCLMIX.] 

sac-chul -mln,  subst.  [Eng.  sacch(arum),  and 
•uimire.] 

Chem. :  A  brown  substance  obtained  in  the  decom- 
position of  sugar  by  dilute  acids. 

sac-cIf-Sr-ous,  a.  [Lat.  saccus=&  sac,  and/ero 
=tobear.] 
Bot. :  Bearing  a  sac. 

sac'-cl  form,  s.  [Lat.  sacc«s=a  sac,  and/ormo= 
form.]  Having  the  form  or  shape  of  a  sac. 

Bac-c6-,  pref.  [SAcccs.]  Furnished  Vith  a  sac  or 
pouch,  or  any  sac-like  process  or  organ. 


tsac-c6-my  -I-d8J,s.  p7.  [Mod. 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun*,  -idee.] 


tsac-co-bran-chl-a  -ta,  s.  pi.  [Prof,  sacco-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  branchiata.] 

Zool.  :  An  order  of  Tunicata,  with  five  families. 
Mantle  united  to  the  tunic  at  the  two  orifices,  else- 
where commonly  more  or  less  detached  ;  branchia, 
a  dilated  vascular  sac,  with  a  tentacular  orifice. 
(Owen.) 

sac-co-bran  -chiis,  s.  [Pref.  sacco-,  and  Latin 
6rancAia;=gills.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Silurian  (q.v.),  with  four 
small  species,  from  East  Indian  rivers.  There  is  a 
lung-like  extension  of  the  branchial  cavity,  which 
receives  water;  it  is  surrounded  by  contractile, 
transverse,  muscular  fibers,  by  which  the  water  is 
expelled  at  intervals. 

sac  -c6-la  -bl  fim,  s.  [Pref.  sacco-,  and  Modern 
Latin  labium  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  A  large  genus  of  Sarcanthidsp  ;  named  from 
a  pouch  in  their  lip.  Beautiful  orchids,  epiphytes, 
from  India  and  Madagascar,  now  frequently  cul- 
tivated in  greenhouses. 

Lat.  saccomy(s)  ; 
.        .         ,          . 

Zoology:  Pouched  Eats;  a  family  of  Rodentia. 
According  to  Lilljeborg,  it  contains  six  genera  and 
thirty-three  species  ;  but  the  family  is  more  often 
broken  up,  and  its  constituents  distributed  among 
the  sub-families  of  Geomyidee. 

*sac'-c&-my;s,  R.  [Pref.  sacco-,  and  Gr.  mys=& 
mouse.] 

Zoology  :  A  genus  of  Saccomyidae,  founded  by  F. 
Cuvier.  It  is  ignored  by  Coues. 

sac-cft-pet  -a-lum,  s.  [Pref.  sacco-,  and  Greek 
petaton=n  petal  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Anonaceee.  Saccopetalum  to- 
mentosum  is  a  large  Indian  tree  with  a  straight 
stem  and  a  thick  bark.  It  yields  a  gum  of  the  false 
tragacanth  or  hog-gum  series,  and  the  leaves  are 
used  as  fodder. 

sac  c&-phar  -f  Ax,  s.  [Pref.  sacco-,  and  Latin 
pharynx  (q.  v.).l 

Ichthyology  :  A  genus  of  Mureeniclw  (q.  v.),  with  a 
single  species,  Saccopharynx  flagellum,  a  deep-sea 
Conger-eel,  of  which  only  three  specimens  nave 
been  observed.  Muscular  system  very  feebly  devel- 
oped ;  bones  thin  and  soft,  wanting  in  organic 
matter;  head  and  gape  enormous;  stomach  dis- 
tensible in  an  extraordinary  degree  ;  vent  at  end  of 
trunk.  The  specimens  known  have  been  found 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  North  Atlantic  with 
their  stomachs  much  distended,  having  swallowed 
some  other  fish  many  times  their  own  weight.  They 
attain  a  length  of  several  feet.  (Gunther.) 

sac-cop  -ter-jfx,  s,  [Pref.  sacco-,  and  Gr.  pteryx 
=  a  wing.J 

ZoOl.  :  A  genus  of  Emballonuridap,  group  Embal- 
lonuree,  from  the  Neotropical  region.  Allied  to 
the  typical  genus  (Emballonura)  ;  but  in  the  males 
there  is  an  alarglandular  sac,  the  lining  membrane 
of  which  secretes  an  unctuous  reddish  substance, 
with  a  strong  ammoniacal  odor,  which  is  probably  of 
use  in  attracting  the  females  (in  whom  the  sac  is 
rudimentary  or  absent).  There  are  six  species, 
divided  by  Peters  into  four  sub-genera,  according 
to  the  position  of  the  wing-sac  :  Saccopteryx  leptura 
and  S.  6ih'neafa=Saccopteryx  proper  ;  S.  canina 
and  S.  teucop<era=Peropteryx;  S.  pJicata=Balan- 
tioptoryx  ;  and  S.  caicara/a=Centronycteris, 

sac-c6-so  ma,  s.  [Pref.  sacco-,  andGr.  sorna— 
the  body.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Comatulidse.  Free  Crinoids 
from  the  Jurassic  rocks. 

sac-COS  -ti-miis,  s.  [Pref.  sacco-,  and  Gr.  stoma 
=  a  mouth.] 

ZoOl.  :  A  genus  of  Muridse,  sub-family  Cricetina?, 
differing  from  the  typical  genus  in  having  the 
tubercles  of  the  molar  teeth  arranged  in  threes. 
There  are  two  species,  Saccostomus  lapidarius  and 
S.fuscus,  from  Mozambique. 

sac  -CU-lar,  a.  [Eng.  saccul(e)  ;  -ar.J  Like  a  sac, 
sacciform. 

sac'-CU-lat-Sd,  a.  [English  saccul(e);  -ated.1 
Furnished  witli  saccules  or  little  sacs. 

sac  cule,  s.  [Lat.  sacculus,  dimin.  from  saccus 
(q.  v.).]  A  little  sac  or  sack  ;  a  cyst,  a  cell. 

sac-cij-li'-na,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  dimin.  from  saccus 


=a  bag.]    [SACCO-.] 

'         ms  ot 

group.    

any  individual  of  the  genus. 


ZoOl.:  A  genus  o1  Rhizocephala  (q.  v.),  with  the 
habits  of  that  group.    The  name  is  also  applied  to 


sac  -Cus,  s.  [Lat.=a  sack,  a  bag,  from  Gr.  sakkos 
=coarse  hair,  a  sack ;  satto^to  pack  or  load.] 

Bot. :  The  corona  of  a  flower. 

sa  eel  luiil,  s.  [Lat.,  dimin.  from  sacrum=a 
sacred  place,  prop.  neut.  sing,  of  sacer— sacred 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Roman  Arch. :  A  small  unroofed  inclosure  con- 
taining an  altar  sacred  to  a  deity. 


2.  Ecclesiast.  Arch.  :  A  small  monumental  chapel 
within  a  church  ;  generally  taking  the  form  of  a 
square  canopied  inclosuro,  with  open  sides  formeil 
by  stone  screens,  the  tomb  in  the  center  being  useil 
as  an  altar,  and,  having  an  altar  screen  at  its  head. 
Within  these  chapels,  masses  were  said  for  the 
repose  of  the  souls  of  those  buried  there. 

sa9~er-d6  -tal,  *sac-gr-do  -tall,  a.  [Fr.  sacer- 
dotal, from  Latin  sacerdotalis  =  pertaining  to  a 
priest,  from  sacerdos  (genit.  sacerdo(is)  =  a  priest, 
from  sacer  =sacred,  and  do=to  give;  Sp.  &  Port. 
sacerdotal;  Ital.  sacerdotale.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
priests  or  the  priesthood  ;  priestly. 

sac  er  do  -tal-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  sacerdotal;  -ism.} 
Sacerdotal  system  or  spirit  ;  the  character  or  spirit 
of  the  priesthood  ;  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
sacerdotal  order  ;  tendency  to  attribute  a  lofty  and 
sacred  character  to  the  priesthood. 

sa9-er-d6  -tal-lst,  s.  [English  sacerdotal(ism)  ; 
-int.]  A  supporter  of  the  sacerdotal  system  ;  specif., 
a  High  Churchman. 

"  The  battle  will  have  to  be  fought  out  between  the  Lib- 
erationiutB  and  the  Sacerdotalists."—  London  Echo. 

sa$-§r-d6  -tal-ljf,  adr.    [Eng.  sacerdotal;  -ly.] 
In  a  sacerdotal  manner. 
sach  -el,  *sach-elle,  t.    [SATCHEL.] 
sa    Chem,  s.    [North  Amor.  Indian.] 

1.  A  chief  among  some  of  the  native  Indian  tribes  ; 
a  sagamore  (q.v.). 

2.  A  name  given,  to  the  chief  of  the  Tammany 
Society  of  New  York  City. 

sa  -chem-d6m,  s.  [Bng.  sachem;  -dom.]  The 
government  or  jurisdiction  of  a  sachem. 

"The  sachemdom  of  Incus  at  Mohegan."  —  Stiles:  Hist. 
Judges  of  Charles  I.,  p.  109. 

sa'-chem  ship,  s.  [Eng.  sachem;  -ship."\  The 
office,  dignity,  or  position  of  a  sachem  ;  Sachem- 
dom. 

sa  cliet  (t  silent),  s.  [Fr.]  A  small  bag  for  con- 
taining odorous  substances;  a  scent-bag;  a  per- 
fume cushion. 

sa-chev  -er-Sl,  s.  [After  Dr.  Sacheverel.l  An 
iron  door  or  blower  to  the  mouth  of  a  stove.  (Hal- 
liwell.) 

sack  (l),  *sacke,  *sak,  *sakke,  s.  [A.  8.  «acc, 
from  Lat.  saccus  ;  Gr.  sakkos.  from  Heb.  sag=stuff 
made  of  haircloth,  sackcloth  ;  a  sack  for  corn  ; 
prob.  a  borrowed  word  in  Hebrew  ;  cf.  Coptic  sok= 
sackcloth;  Ethiopic  safc=a  sack;  Dut.  zaTe;  Dan. 
sak;  Sw.  sakk:  Goth,  sakkus;  Icel.  sekkr;  Sp.  & 
Port,  saco  ;  It.  sacco  ;  Fr.  sac  ;  Ir.  &  Gael,  sac  • 
Welsh  sacfc.] 

1.  A  bag,  commonly  of   a   large   size,    made  of 
strong,  coarse  material,  used  for  holding  and  car- 
rying corn,  wool,  hops,  &c. 

"The  Parricide  was  afterward  sow'd  up  in  a  sack  or 
bag."—  Holiday:  Juvenal,  sat.  8.  (Note.) 

2.  A  measure  or  weight,  varying  according  to  the 
article  and  C9untry.    Thus,  in  most  European  mar- 
kets, a  sack  in  drjj  measure  is  5  bushels  ;  of  coal,  3 
heaped  bushels;  in  coal  weight,  112  Ibs.  ;  wool.  2 
weys  or  13  tods,  or  364  Ibs.  (in  Scotland,  24  stone  of 
16  Ibs.  each  or  384  Ibs.)  ;  grain  or  flour  weight,  280 
Ibs.  ;  sacks  of  flour  vary  from  140  to  200  Ibs.  accord- 
ing to  the  standards  of  the  countries  from  which 
they  come. 

'•l  (1)  Sack  and  fork:  The  same  as  Pit  and  Gal- 
lows (q.  v.). 

(2)  To  get  the  sack  :  To  be  dismissed  or  discharged 
from  employment.    (Brewer  suggests  that  the  ex- 
pression may  be  derived  from  the  Turkish  custom 
of  fastening  up  in  a  sack  and  throwing  into  the 
Bosphorus  any  one  obnoxious  to  the  Sultan.) 

"I  wonder  what  old  Fogg  'ud  say,  if  he  knew  it.  I 
should  get  the  sack."  —  Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  ix. 

(3)  To  give  the  sack  to:  [GiVE,  v.,  IT  10.]. 
sack-barrow,  s.    A  sort  of  barrow  used  for  mov- 

ing loaded  sacks  in  granaries,  and  other  places, 
from  one  point  to  another  ;  for  loading  or  unload- 
ing goods  in  ships,  trains,  &c. 

sack-tree,  «. 

Bot.  :  Antiaris  or  Lepurandra  saccidora.  It  is  a 
stately  forest  tree,  with  alternate,  oblong-elliptical, 
dentate  leaves,  growing  on  the  Western  Ghauts, 
&c.  Bags  are  manufactured  from  it  in  tlio  jungles 
near  Coorg.  A  branch  is  cut  corresponding  to  the 
length  and  diameter  of  the  sack  required.  After 
being  soaked  it  is  beaten  with  clubs  till  the  liber 
separates  from  the  wood.  The  sack  formed  of  the 
bark  is  turned  inside  out,  and  pulled  down  while 
the  wood  is  being  sawed  off,  a  small  piece,  how- 
ever, being  left  to  form  the  bottom  of  the  sack. 
(Graham:  Flora  of  Bombay.) 

sack  (2),  s.  [Fr.  sac=a  sack,  waste,  ruin  ;  prob. 
from  sac  (Lat.  saccus)  =  a  eack  (q.v.),  from  the  use 
ot  a  sack  in  removing  plunder.] 

1.  The  act  of  sacking  or  pillagi 


. 
pillage,  plunder. 


ng  or  pillaging  a  town  or  city; 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    ;ell,     chorus,     ghln,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist.    ph  =  l 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  b?l      del. 


sack 
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*2.  That  which  is  obtained  by  sacking;  booty, 
plunder,  spoil. 

sack  (3), «.    [Prob.  the  same  as  SACK  (!),«.] 
*1.  A  kind  of  loose   cloak   or   mantle  formerly 
worn. 

"The  floating  sack  is  thrown  aside." 

Whitehead:  The  Dog. 

2.  The  same  as  SACQUE  (q.  v.). 

3.  A  loose  coat  worn  by  men. 

'sack  (4),  *seck,  «.  [Fr.  sec=dry  (in  the  phrase 
win  sec),  from  Latin  siccum,  accus.  of  siccus=dry; 
Sp.  seco=dry ;  Dut.  sefc=sack ;  Ger.  seki ;  Sw.  seek.] 
An  old  name  for  various  sorts  of  dry  wines,  more 
especially  those  from  Spain.  [SnERET.] 

"Please  you,  drink  a  cap  of  sack."— Shakesp..-  Taming 
of  the  Shrew  (Induct,  ii.). 

*sack-posset,  a.  A  posset  made  of  milk,  sack 
and  other  ingredients. 

"Snuff  the  candles  at  supper  on  the  table,  because  the 
burning  snuff  may  fall  into  a  dish  of  soup  ow sock-posset." 
— Swift:  Instruct,  to  Servants. 

sack  (!),«.<•    [SACK  (!),«.] 

1.  To  put  into  a  sack  or  bag. 

"  Mow  the  great  work  is  done,  the  corn  is  ground, 
The  grist  is  sack'd.  and  every  sack  well  bound." 

Betterton. 

2.  To    dismiss   or   discharge    from  employment. 
(Slang.) 

sack  (2),v.  r.  [SACK  (2),  «.]  [Fr.  sacguet,  from 
Lat.  sacco=to  put  in  a  sack  or  bag.]  To  storm  and 
destroy ;  to  pillage,  to  plunder,  to  devastate.  (Said 
of  a  town  or  city.) 

"The  adjoining  hospital  was  sacked.1' — Macaulaj/:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

tsack'-age,  *sac  -cage  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  sack 
(2),v.;  -age.]  Tbeactof  sacking  or  pillaging;  sack. 

"  Cato  survived  not  the  rasing  and  saccage  of  Carthage." 
— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xv.,  ch.  xviii. 

'sack  -age,  *sac  -cage  (age  as  Ig),  v.  t.  [SACK- 
AGE,  8.]  To  sack. 

" Townes saccaged  and  subverted." — Pnttenham:  English 
Poesie,  bk.  L.  ch.  A\ iv. 

sack -but,  *sag -but, 'sag -butt,  s.  [Fr.sague- 
bute,  from  Sp.  sacabucke=&  tube  or  pipe,  which 
serves  as  a  pump  .  .  .  a  sackbut ;  Port,  saca&uxa, 
iaguebuxo.  Ultimate  origin  unknown.] 

Music : 

1.  One  of   the  Babylonion  musical  instruments 
mentioned  by  Daniel  (iii.  5,  7,  10,  15).    It  is  the 
translation  in  the  English  version  of  the  Bible  of 
the  word  sabbeka.    Some  authors  identify  it  with 
the  sambuke  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a  kind  of 
harp.    [SAMBDKA.] 

"Psalt'ry  and  sackbut,  dulcimer  and  flute." 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  133. 

2.  The  old  English  sackbut  or  sasbut  was  a  bass 
trumpet,  with  a  slide  like  the  trombone. 

"A  dead-march  within  of  drum  and  sagbutts." — Beaum. 
A  Flet. :  Mad  Lover,  iii.  L 

sack -cloth,  'sack-cloath,  *sacke-  cloth,  s. 

[Eng.  sack  (1),  s.,  and  cloth.]  The  coarse  cloth  or 
stuff  of  which  sacks  are  made;  coarse  hempen  or 
flax  cloth ;  a  coarse  cloth  or  garment  worn  in 
mourning,  distress,  or  mortification.  (Jonah  iii. 8.) 

sack  -clothed,  a.  [Eng.  sackcloth;  -ed.]  Clad 
in  sackcloth,  mourning,  mortified. 

sack  -dou-dle,  v.  i.  [German  dudel-sack=n  bag- 
pipe; dude<n=toplayon  the  bagpipe. ]  To  play  on 
the  bagpipe.  (Scotch.) 

sacked  ,  *sakked,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [SACK  (!),«.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Placed  or  put  in  a  sack  or  sacks. 

*2.  Wearing  a  coarse  upper  garment.    [SACKED- 

FEIAES.J 

•Sacked-frlars,  *Sacked-freres,  *Sac-frlars, 
•Sac-freres,  subst.  pi.  The  English  translation  of 
Eccles.  Lat.  saccati,  sacci,  or  saccitce,  a  general 
term  for  any  monks  wearing  a  loose  upper  garment 
of  coarse  cloth. 

sack-gr  (l),s.  [Eng.  sack  (2),  v.;  -er.]  One  who 
sacks  or  pillages. 

«sack-Sr  (2),*sak-er,  s.    [SAKEB.] 

sack  -f 41  (1),  'sack  -full  (1),  s.  [Eng.  sack  (1), 
subst. ;  -ful(l).]  As  much  as  a  sack  will  hold. 

*sack-ful(2),*sack-full(2),a.  [Eng.sarfc  (2), 
subst. ;  -ful(l).]  Given  to  plundering  or  pillaging; 
ravaging,  pillaging*. 

"Now  will  I  sing  the  sackfull  troopes,  Pelasgian  Argos 
held."  Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  ii. 

Sack  -Ing,  s.    [Eng.  sacfc  (1),  s. ;  -ing.] 

1.  Coarse  hempen  or  flaxen  fabric,  of  which  sacks, 
bags,  &c.,  are  made. 

"  Poles  with  lengths  of  coarse  sacking  nailed  to  them." 
— Field:  Oct.  3,  18Si. 


2.  The  coarse  cloth  or  canvas  fastened  to  a  bed- 
stead for  supporting  the  bed. 

sack -less,  *saik  less,  *sac-les,  *sacc  laes, 
*sak-les,  *sakke-les,  «.  |  A.  s.  sac/eds,  from  sacu 
=  fault,  offense,  and  («is  =  less.  ]  [SAKE.  | 

1.  Innocent;  free  from  fault  or  blame. 
"Whether  anybody  touched  thee  or  no,  I'm  sure  Edie's 

sacWess."— Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxv. 

2.  Quiet,  peaceable;  not  quarrelsome;  harmless. 
(Scotch.) 

3.  Simple, useless,  silly.    (Scotch.) 

sack  -less  ly5,  *sak-les  ly,  aai:  [English  sack- 
lets;  -ly.]  Innocently;  without  blame  or  offense. 

sacque,  «.  [A  form  of  sack  (1),  s.  (q.  v.)  ]  A  kind 
of  loose  gown  or  upper  garment  worn  by  ladies. 

sa -cral,  adj.  [Mod.  Lat.  sacr(um);  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -af.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  tho  sacrum  (q.v.). 

sac  ra-ment,  subst.  [Lat.  sacramentum=  1.  In 
civil  affairs,  the  sum  which  plaintiff  and  defendant 
in  a  suit  had  to  deposit  as  security  before  the  trial 
was  proceeded  with;  hence,  any  civil  suit.  J.  In 
military  affairs;  (1)  the  oath  or  fidelity  taken  by 
soldiers  on  their  enlistment  into  the  Roman  army ; 
(2)  any  solemn  obligation.  Fr.  sacrenient ;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  socramento.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  The  military  oath  taken  by  every  Roman  sol- 
dier, pledging  him  to  obey  his  commander,  and  not 
to  desert  his  standard ;  hence,  an  oath  or  ceremony 
involving  an  obligation. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*3.  A  sacred  token  or  pledge;  the  pledge  of  a 
covenant. 

"  This  worde  sacrament  is  as  much  to  say  as  an  holy 
signe,  and  representeth  alway  some  promise  of  God." — 
Tyndall:  Works,  p.  148. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Protestant  Theol. :  The  Church  of  England  and 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in    the  United 
States   define   a    sacrament   as  "an  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace  given 
unto  us,  ordained  by  Christ  Himself,  as  a  means 
whereby  we  receive  the  same,  and  apledge  to  assure 
us  thereof."    They  recognize  two  only  as  generally 
necessary  to  salvation,  Baptism,  and  the  Supper  of 
the  Lord.  Article  xxv.  says  that  they  were  ordained 
by    Christ  not  only   to   be    badges   or   tokens    of 
Christian  men's  profession,  but  also,  or  rather,  to 
be  sure  signs  of  grace  and  God's  good  will  toward 
us,  by  which  He  strengthens  our  faith  in  Him.  They 
have  a  wholesome  effect  or  operation  only  to  those 
who  worthily  receive   them;  unworthy  recipients 
purchase  to  themselves  damnation  [Cf.  1  Cor.  xi.29. 
The  R.  V.  has  "  judgment"].  The  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith  teaches  essentially  the  same  doc- 
trine.   It  considers  sacraments  to  be  "holy  signs 
and  seals  of  the  convenant  of  grace"  (ch.  xxvii.). 
Other  Protestant    formulas  are  substantially    the 
same. 

2.  Roman   Theol.:  A  visible  sign,  instituted   by 
Christ,  which  confers  ex  opere  operato  sanctifying 
grace  on  man.    [Opus  OPEBATUM.]    Matter,  form, 
and  a  minister  acting  with  the  intention  of  doing 
what  the  Church  does  are  necessary  to  the  valid 
administration  of  a  sacrament.     Besides  sanctify- 
ing grace,  sacraments  confer  sacramental  grace- 
that  is,  they  aid  the  suscipient  in  a  special  manner 
to  attain  the  end  for  which  each  sacrament  was 
instituted.    (Gury:  Tract,  de  Sac.  in  Genere.)   The 
Council  of  Trent  (sess.  vii.,  can.  1)  defines  that  the 
Sacraments  of  the  New  Law  were  instituted  by  Our 
Lord,  and  are  neither  more  nor  fewer  than  seven  in 
number:    Baptism,  Confirmation,  Eucharist,  Pen- 
ance. Extreme  Unction,  Holy  Orders,  and  Matri- 
mony. The  first  five  are  necessary  for  all  Christians, 
the  last  two  are  necessary  only  for  the  community. 
Baptism,    Confirmation,     and    Order    imprint    a 
character  on  their  subject,  and  cannot  be  repeated 
without  sacrilege.  The  term  Sacraments  of  the  Old 
Law  has  been  adopted  to  signify  circumcision,  the 
paschal  lamb,  the  ordinationof  priests  and  Levites, 
&c.,  of  the  Mosaic  economy.    St.  Augustine   (adv. 
Julian.,  v.  11)  was  of  opinion  that  some  remedy  for 
original  sin  must  have  existed  prior  to  the  institu- 
tion of  circumcision,  and_to  this  the  name  of  Sacra- 
ment of  Nature  is  often  given. 

*sac  -ra-ment,  i:  t.  [SACBAMEXT,  s.]  To  bind 
by  an  oath. 

"When  desperate  men  have  sacramented  themselves  to 
destroy,  God  can  prevent  and  deliver." — Archbishop  Laud: 
Worts,  p.  86. 

sac-ra-ment'-al,*sac-ra-ment-a,ll,  a.  &s.  [Fr. 
sacramental,  from  Eccles.  Lat.  sacramentalis ;  Sp. 
&  Ital.  sacramental.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sacrament  or  the  sacra- 
ments. 

"  The  laws  which  instituted  the  Sacramental  Test  were 
passed  without  the  smallest  difficulty."—  Macaulav:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 


2.  Constituting  a  sacrament;  having  the  char- 
acter of  a  sacrament. 

*3.  Bound  by  a  sacrament  or  oath. 

"  The  sacramental  host  of  God's  elect." 

CoKiper:  Task,  ii.  349. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Roman  Theol.  (In  this  sense  prob.  from  Kcclos. 
Lat.  $t-icramentale=a  ceremony  accompanying  the 
administration  of  a  sacrament) :  A  name  tfivi-u  to 
rites  which  bear  some  outward  resemblance  to  tho 
sacraments  [SACRAMENT,  II.  2J,  but  which  are  not 
of  divine  institution.  They  are  enumerated  in  the 
following  verse : 

"Orans,  tinctus,  edens,  confessus,  dans,  beuedicens," 
and  are;  The  prayers  of  the  Church,  especially  tho 
Lord's  prayer;  holy  water,  blessed  ashes,  palms, 
and  candles,  blessed  bread;  tho  General  Confession 
in  the  Mass  and  the  Office;  almsgiving,  and  the 
blessing  of  bishops  and  abbots.  The  prayers,  how- 
ever, must  be  offered  in  a  consecrated  place,  and 
tho  alms  given  in  the  name  of  the  Church. 

sac-ra-ment  -  al-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  sacramental; 
•ly.\  In  or  after  tho  manner  of  a  sacrament. 

sac-ra-men-tar  -I-an,  a.  &  s.  [Eng. sacrament; 
-artan,] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining   to   a    sacrament   or    sacraments; 
sacramental. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Sacramentarians. 

B.  As  substantive : 
Church  History  : 

1.  A  name  given  in  tho  sixteenth  century  to  those 
German  reformers  and  their  followers  who  opposed 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.    [CoNSUB- 

STANTIATION,  SACBAMEXTAEIAN-CONTEOVEEST.] 

2.  One  who  takes  a  high  view  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  sacrament ;  a  High  Churchman. 

sacramentarian-controversy,  8. 

Church  Hist.:  A  controversy  which  arose  in  1524 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  Eucharist,  in  which  the  chief 
disputants  were  Luther,  who  maintained  a  real 
presence  by  means  of  consubstantiation  (q.  v.),  and 
Zwingli,  Carlstadt,  and  CEcolampadius,  who  main- 
tained that  tho  bread  and  wine  were  mere  symbols 
of  Christ's  body  and  blood.  Thiscontroversyled  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 

sac-ra-men-tar  -I-an-Igm,  s.  [Eng.  sacramen- 
tarian:  -ism.]  The  principles,  teaching,  or  prac- 
tices of  the  Sacramentarians. 

sac-ra-ment'-a-ryt ,*sac-ra-ment  a  rie,  a.  &  s. 
[Eng.  sacrament;  ary ;  Fr. sacramentaire.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  sacrament  or  the 
sacraments ;  sacramental. 

2.  Pertaining  orrelating  to  the  Sacraraentarians. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Roman  Ritual :  A  book  containing  thorites  for 
Mass,  for  the  sacraments  generally,  and  for  tho 
dedication  of  churches,  tho  consecration  of  nuns, 
&c.  From  it  have  been  developed  the  Missal,  the 
Pontifical,  and  the  Kituale  Romanum. 

*2.  A  Sacramentarian.    [SACBAMENTAKIAN,  B.  1.] 

tsac-ra-ment  -Ize,  v.  i.  [Eng.  sacrament ; -ize.] 
To  administer  the  sacraments. 

"  Born  to  preach  and  sacramentize." — Fuller. 

sa-crar  -I-um,    s.     [Latin,  from  sacer=sacred 

1.  A    sort   of    family  chapel  in  Roman  houses, 
devoted  to  some  particular  deity. 

2.  The  adytum  of  a  temple. 

3.  That  part  of  a  church  where  the  altar  or  com- 
munion table  is  situated. 

*sa -crate,  *sac  -rate,  v.  >.  [Lat.  sacratus,  pa. 
par.  of  sacro,  from  sacer=sacred.J  To  consecrate. 

"  The  marble  of  some  monument  sacrated  to  learning." 
—  Waterhouse:  Apology  for  Learning,  p.  51.  (1653.) 

*sa-cra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  sacratio.  from  sacratus^ 
pa.  par.  of  sacro=to  consecrate.]  The  act  of  con- 
secrating; a  consecration. 

"Why  then  should  it  not  as  well  from  this  be  avoided, 
as  from  the  other  find  a  facration  7" — Feltham:  Resolves, 
p.  86. 

*sa-cre  (!),«.    [SAKEK.] 

*sa-cre  (2),».  [Fr.]  [SACEED.]  A  sacred  solem- 
nity, rite,  or  ceremony. 

"  For  the  feast  and  for  the  sacre." — Chaucer:  Dream. 

*sa  -ere  (ere  as  kSr),  v.  t.  f  Fr.  sacrer,  from  Lat. 
sacro.]  To  consecrate,  to_  hallow;  to  dedicate  or 
devote  to  some  sacred  service,  office,  or  use. 

"  He  was  .  .  .  sacrvd  or  enoynted  emperoure  of 
Rome." — Fabyan:  Chronycle,  ch.  civ. 

sa  -cred,  a.  [Prop,  the  pa.  par.  of  Mid.  English 
«acre=to  consecrate ;  Fr.  sacre",  pa.  par.  of  sacrer; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  sacro.J 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    wJt,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pSt.. 
or.     wore,     wplf,     wBrk,     whd,     pon;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     ae,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


sacred-apes 


1.  Dedicated  or  appropriated   to  religious  use ; 
consecrated ;  made  holy ;  devoted  to  religious  pur- 
poses. 

2.  Set  apart  by  solemn  religious  ceremony  ;  conse- 
crated, dedicated.    (Followed  by  to.) 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  religion  or  the  services 
of  religion ;  religious ;  not  secular. 

"Study  well  the  sari-ed  page." 

Drt/den:  Keliaio  Laid,  828. 

*4.  Devoted  or  dedicated  in  a  bad  sense  ;  accursed, 
baleful,  destructive.  (A  Latinism.) 

5.  Notto  be  profaned,  violated,  or  made  common  ; 
inviolable,  inviolate. 

6.  Entitled    to   the   highest   respect;   venerable, 
reverend.  ' 

*7.  Used  as  an  epithet  of  royalty. 
"Justice,  most  sacred  duke,  O  grant  me  justice?" 
Shakesp.:  Comedy  uf  Errors,  v, 

sacred-apes, .«.  pi. 

ZoOL:  The  genus  Semnopithecus  (q.  v.). 

sacred-baboon,  .-•. 

ZoOL :  Cynocephalus  hamadryas. 

sacred-bean,  a.    [NELTJMBIUM.J 

Sacred  College,  s.  The  College  of  Cardinals  at 
Rome. 

sacred-fig,  s. 

Bot. :  Ficus  religiosa.    [Ficcs.] 

sacred-fire,  8. 

Religion:  Fire  used  as  a  religious  symbol,  and 
iept continually  burning.  [FIRE-WORSHIP.] 

Sacred-Heart,  s. 

Roman  Church:  The  physical  heart  of  Christ, 
considered,  not  as  mere  nesh,  but  as  united  to  the 
divinity.  It  is  the  object  of  a  special  devotion, 
founded  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury by  a  French  nun  of  the  Order  of  the  Visitation, 
Sister  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque  (beatified  in  1864,) 
and  first  preached  in  England  by  Father  de  la 
Colombiere,  S.  J.,  chaplain  to  Mary  of  Modena, 
queen  of  James  II.  The  feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
is  celebrated  on  the  Friday  (in  England  on  the  Sun- 
day) after  the  octave  of  Corpus  Christi. 

sacred-Ibis,  a. 

Ornith. :  Ibis  religiofta,  worshiped  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  (Cic.,  de  Nat.  Dear.,  i.  36 ;  Juv.,  xv.  3.) 

sacred-place,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  (pi.) :  rHoi/v-PLACE8.] 

2.  Law :  The  place  where  a  person  is  buried, 
sacred-standard,  s.    The  Labarum  (q.  v.). 
sacred-war,  s. 

History,  dtc. :  A  war  about  sacred  places  or  about 
religion.  Four  sacred  wars  were  waged  in  Greece 
{B.  C.  595-338)  chiefly  for  the  defense  of  the  temple 
of  Delphi  and  the  sacred  territory  surrounding  it. 
A  Mohammedan  war  for  the  faith  is  called  a  Jihad 
(q.  v.).  The  Crusades  and  the  wars  of  the  Reforma- 
tion were  sacred  wars.  The  quarrel  which  led  to 
the  Crimean  war  was  at  first  a  dispute  between 
Russia  and  France  about  sacred  spots  at  Jeru- 
salem. When  Russia  fights,  she  uniformly  gives 
out  that  it  is  a  holy  war ;  and  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Smope  (Nov.  30, 1853),  it  was 
officially  or  semi-officially  intimated  that  "  the 
most  pious  Czar  thanks  the  Lord  of  Lords  for  the 
i  success  of  the  victorious  Russian  arms  which 
triumphed  in  the  sacred  combat  for  the  orthodox 
faith." 

sa  -cred-1?,  adv.    [Eng.  sacred ;  -ly.J 
1.  In  a  sacred  manner ;  with  due  reverence ;  re- 


2.  Inviolably ;  with  strict  observance, 
sa'-cred-ness,  s.    [Eng.  sacred ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sacred ;  conse- 
crated or  appropriated  to  religion  or  religious  uses ; 
sanctity,  holiness. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sacred  or  inviola- 
ble ;  inviolableness. 

"An  appeal  to  the  sacredness  of  treaties." — London 
Daily  News. 

tsa-crlf  -Ic,  *sa-crlf  -IC-al,  a.  [Lat.  aacrificus, 
tacrificalis.]  [SACRIFICE,  s.]  Employed  in  sacrifice. 

tsa-crlf -Ic-a-ble,  a.  [English  sacrifice;  •able.'] 
•Capable  of  being  offered  in  sacrifice. 

"  Whatsoever  was  sacriflcable,  and  just  ly  subject  to  law- 
ful immolation." — Broirne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xiv. 

tsa-crlf  -Ic-ant,  s.  [Lat.  sacriftcans,  pr.  par.  of 
tacrifico  =  to  sacrifice  (q.  v.).]  One  who  offers  a 
sacrifice. 

"  To  gratify  the  sacriflcant*  with  the  destruction  of  any 
person."— Huliiu-ell.-  Xttamarpliata,  p.  102. 

*sac-ri-f I-ca  -tipn,  s.  [Latin  sacrificatio.]  A 
sacrificing,  a  sacrifice. 

tsac  -rl-f  I-ca-t8r,  s.  [Lat.,  from  sacrificatus,  pa. 
par.  of  8acrifico=tn  sacrifice  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  sacrifica- 
teur.~]  One  who  offers  a  sacrifice ;  a  sacrifices 
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tsac  -ri-fl-ca-tor-yS  a.  [Eng.  sacrificatw;  -y.] 
Offering  sacrifice. 

sac'-rl-fi<je,  *sac-ri-fise,  v.t,&  i.  [Fr.sacrifier; 
Lat.  sacrifice;  Sp.  &  Port,  sacrificar;  Ital.  sacri- 
ficare,  sagrificare.]  [SACRIFICE,  s.J 

A.  Transitive; 

I.  Lit.:  To  make  an  offering  or  sacrifice  of;  to 
present,  devote,  or  offer  by  way  of  expiation  or 
propitiation,   or   as    a    token    of  thanksgiving   or 
acknowledgment  to  some  deity  or  divinity;  to  im- 
molate ;  to  present  to  God  as  an  atonement  for  sin, 
to  procure  favor,  or  to  express  gratitude. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  give  up  or  surrender  in  favor  of  a  higher 
or  more  imperative  duty  or  claim  ;  to  destroy,  give 
up,  or  suffer  to  bo  lost  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
something. 

2.  To  devote,  with  loss,  hurt,  or  suffering. 

"Ere  my  young  mind  was  sacrificed  to  books." 

Byron:  Epistle  to  Augusta. 

3.  To  destroy,  to  kill. 

4.  To  sell  or  dispose  of  at  a  value  under  cost  price. 
"  To  sacrifice  his  outcomes  of  wether  lambs  and  draft 

ewes  below  what  he  conceives  to  be  their  true  value." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Intrans, :  To  offer  up  a  sacrifice  or  sacrifices ; 
to  make  offerings  to  God,  or  to  a  divinity  or  deity, 
by  the  slaughter  and  burningof  victims,  or  of  some 
part  of  them,  on  an  altar. 

"The  Lacedaemonians  had  a  peculiar  custom  of  sac- 
rificing to  the  Muses." — Potter;  Antiquities  of  Greece, 
bk.  lit,,  ch.  ii. 

sac  -rl-fic.e,  *sac-ri-fise,  s.  [Fr.  sacrifice,  from 
it&t.  sacrificium,  from  sacer=sacred,  and  fucio=to 
make;  Sp.  &  Port,  sacrificio;  Ital.  sacrificio,  sacri- 
fizio.'] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
\.  Literally ; 

(1)  The  offering  of  anything  to  God  or  to  any  deity 
or  divinity.    (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,283.) 

(2)  Thatwhich  issacrificed, offered, orcpnsecrated 
to  God  or  to  any  deity  or  divinity;  an  immolated 
victim,  or  an  offering  of  any  kind,  laid  upon  an 
altar  or  otherwise  religiously  presented  by  way  of 
thanksgiving,  atonement,  or  conciliation. 

"The  soothsayers  i  nspected  all  the  sacrifices,  to  presage 
the  success  of  the  battle."—  Potter:  Antiquities  of  Greece, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  destruction,  surrender,  or  abandonment 
of  anything  for  something  else ;  a  loss  incurred  for 
the  sake  of  something  else;  the  devotion  or  giving 
up^of  some  desirable  object  in  behalf  of  a  higher 
object,  or  to  a  higher  or  more  imperative  claim  or 
duty. 

"I  have  made  that  sacrifice  of  my  veracity  to  the  laws  of 
politeness."—  Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

(2)  That  which    is  so  devoted,  surrendered,  or 
abandoned. 

(3)  The  selling  or  disposing  of  goods  at  a  value 
under  cost  price ;  as,  to  sell  one's  stock  at  a  sacri- 
fice. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Compar.Relig.:  Sacrifices  form  an  important 
part  of  all  early  forms  of  religion.  Tylor  (Prim. 
Cult.,  ch.  xviii.)  traces  three  stages  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  rite.  (1)  The  gift-theory,  in  which 
the  deity  takes  and  values  the  offering  for  himself ; 

(2)  the  homage-theory,  in  which  the  submission  or 
gratitude  of  the  offerer  is  expressed  by  a  gift ;  and 

(3)  the  abnegation-theory,  in  which  the  worshiper 
deprives  himself  of  something  prized.    With  regard 
to   their   nature,  sacrifices   are   divided    into    (1) 
Bloody  [(a)  human ;  (b)  of  the  lower  animals],  and 
(2)    Unbloody.     The   terrible   custom   of   ottering 
human    sacrifices   was   very  widely   spread    [See 
extracts].    It  was  known  among  the  Greeks  (II.  iv. 
35,  xviii.  336,  xxi.  28 ;  Eurip.,  Iphig.)  and  the  Romans 
(Dio  Gas.,  Hist.  Rom.,  xliii.  24) ;  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  Scripture  (cf.  Gen.  xxii.  1-4,  Judges 
xi.  29-40,  a  Kings  iii.  27.  xvii.  31,  xxi.  6,  xxiii.  10,  2 
Chron.  xxviii.  3,  xxxiii.  (i,  Jer.  vii.  31,32,  xix.  5,  6, 
Ezek.  xvi.  21,  xx.  31,  Mic,  vi.  7.    See  also  Kalisch: 
Levit.i  pt.  i.,  pp.  381  sqq).    Stanley  (Jewish  Church, 
i.  40)  says : 

"On  the  altars  of  Moab,  and  of  Phoenicia,  and  of  the 
distant  Cunaanite  settlements  in  Carthage  and  in  Spain, 
nay  even,  at  times,  within  the  confines  of  the  Chosen 
People  itself,  in  the  wild  vow  of  Jephthah,  in  the  sacrifice 
of  Saul's  sons  at  Gibeuh,  in  the  ARTK  sacrifices  of  Hinnom, 
under  the  very  walls  of  Jerusalem— this  almost  irrepress- 
ible tendency  of  the  burning  zeal  of  a  primitive  race 
found  its  terrible  expression. 

As  civilization  advanced,  human  victims  were  re- 
placed by  symbols  (Ovid :  Fasti,  v.  065-660).  or  oxen 
or  sheep  were  offered  in  their  stead.  Unbloody 
sacrifices  consisted  of  libations,  incense,  fruit,  and 
cakes  (often  in  the  form  of,  and  as  substitutes  for, 
real  animals).  It  is  noteworthy  that  though  the 
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first  sacrifice  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  (Gen, 
iv.  3)  belonged  to  this  category,  the  first  sacrifice 
accepted  (Gen.  iv.  4)  was  a  bloody  one. 

"The  custom  of  sacrificing  human  life  to  the  gods  arose 
undoubtedly  from  the  belief,  which  under  different  forms 
has  manifested  itself  at  all  time*  and  in  all  nations,  that 
the  nobler  the  sacrifice  and  the  dearer  to  its  possessor,  the 
more  pleasing  it  would  be  to  the  gods."—  Smith:  Diet. 
Antiq,,  p.  999. 

2.  Old  Test.:  Sacrifices  were  of  two  kinds,  bloody 
and  unbloody.     Those  designed  to  atone  for  sin 
were  of  the  former  kind  (Lev,  i.-vii. ;  cf.  Heb.  ix. 
22).    The  idea  of  sacrifice  first  appears  in  Gen.  iv. 
3-5,  and  viii.  20,  but  the  English  word  sacrifice  does 
not  occur  in  the  A.  V.  till  xxxi.  54.    The  paschal 
lamb  is  called  a  sacrifice  (Exod.  xxxiv.  25;  Deut. 
xvi.  2).    Even  from    patriarchal   times    sacrifices 
were  limited  to  clean  beasts  and  birds,  and  were 
offered  on  an  altar  (Gen.  viii.  20).    Many  of  these 
sacrifices  were  made  by  fire.    [BURNT-OFFERING.! 
A  certain  portion  of  the  slain  animal  was  reserved 
for  the  priest  (Deut.  xviii.  3).    Under  the  law  there 
were  morning  and  evening  sacrifices  (1  Kings  xviii. 
29 ;  Ezra  ix.  4, 5,  Dan.  viii.  11,12.13;  xli.  11),  besides 
weekly  sacrifices  on  the  Sabbath,  sacrifices  at  new 
moons,  annual  ones,  <fcc.     Not  merely  were  there 
stated  sacrifices  for  the  people  at  large,  arrange- 
ments were  at  times  made  that  private  families  also 
should  possess  the  boon  (1  Sam,  xx.6,  20).    Under 
the  Monarchy  sacrifices  were  confined  to  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  vii.  12).    Thanksgiving  was 
called  a  sacrifice  (Lev.  vii.  12,  13;  Psalm  cvli.  22; 
cxvi.  17 ;  Jonah  ii..9),  so  was  praise  (Jer.  xxxiii.  11). 
Ultimately  sacrifice,  having  hardened  into  a  cere- 
mony with  little  influence  on  moral  conduct,  is  it- 
self disparaged  (Psalm  xl.6;  Hosea  vi.  6),  and  pref- 
erence is  accorded  to  obedience  (1  Sam.  xv,  22) ,  jus- 
tice  or   righteousness    (Prov.    xxi.  3)   and  mercy 
(Hosea  vi.  6). 

3.  NewTest.:  Abel's  offering  is  now  called  a  sacri- 
fice, and  its  excellence  is  made  to  arise  from  the 
faith  with  which  it  was  offered  (Heb.  xi.  4).    The 
frequent  repetition  of  the  sacrifices  under  the  law 
is  adduced  as  evidence  of  their  failure  to  remove 
sin  (Heb.  vii.  27;  x.  1-9).    Jesus  is  at  once  the  sacri- 
ficing high  priest  (Heb.  vii.  12)  and  the  victim  sacri- 
ficed (ix.  26).  To  love  the  Lord  is  declared  by  Jesus 
to  be  more  than   all  sacrifice  (Mark  xii.  33),  and 
thanksgiving  and  praise  (Heb.  xiii.  15)  are  again 
ranked  as  sacrifices. 

4.  Theol. :  The  evangelical  doctrine  is  that  the 
sacrifices   of    the   older  economy  were  types  and 
shadows  of  the  atoning  sacrifice  made  by  Christ. 
For  instance  the  lamb  offered  by  Abel  typified  the 
Lamb  of  God  (John  i.  29)   the  devotion  of  the  lamb 
to  death  implied  a  confession  on  the  part  of  Abel 
that  he  was  sinful,  and  deserved  to  die,  coupled 
with  a  hope  that  the  substitution  of  the  innocent 
lamb  for  the  guilty  offerer  would  bo  permitted.    It 
is  held  that  when  Jesus  died  his  sacrifice  once  for 
all  satisfied  Divine  justice,  and  no  other  was  re- 
quisite, or  would,  if  offered,  be  accepted  (Heb.  ix. 
12,  25-28,  x.  10,12,  14). 

sac  -rl-fl9-er,  s.  [Eng.  sacrific(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  sacrifices. 

sac-rl-flc,  -ial  (9  as  sh),  a.  [Latin  sacrificialis, 
from  sacrific ium  =  sacrifice  (q.  v.).]  Pertaining  to 
or  connected  with  sacrifice;  performing  sacrifice; 
consisting  in  sacrifice. 

sacrificial-mound,  s. 

Anthrop.:  (See  extract.) 

"The  name  of  sacrificial-mounds  has  been  conferred  on 
a  class  of  monuments  peculiar  to  the  New  World.  ,  . 
The  most  noticeable  characteristics  of  the  sacrificial- 
mounds  are:  Their  almost  invariable  occurrence  within 
enclosures;  their  regular  construction  in  uniform  layers 
of  gravel,  earth,  and  sand,  disposed  alternately  in  strata 
conformable  to  the  shape  of  the  mound;  and  their  cover* 
ing  a  symmetrical  hearth  or  altar  of  burnt  clay  or  stone, 
on  which  are  deposited  numerous  relics,  in  all  instances 
exhibiting  traces,  more  or  less  abundant,  of  their  having 
been  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire."— D.  Wilson-.  Prehistoric 
Man,  i.  293. 

sac -rl-lege,  *sac -rl-ledge,  *sac-ri-legge,  s. 

[Fr.  sacrilege,  from  Lat.  sacrilegium  —  thQ  robbing 
of  a  temple,  the  stealing  of  sacred  things,  from  sac- 
rilegus=A  sacrilegious  person,  one  who  steals  from 
a  temple:  sacer=sacred,  and  lego=to  gather,  to 
steal:  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  sacrilegio.] 

1.  The  violation  or  profanation  of  sacred  things. 
"Sacrilege  is  the  diversion  of  holy  and  ecclesiastick 

things  to  prophane  and  secular  use." — Spelman,-  Enulish 
Words.  (Pre/0 

2.  Specifically: 

(1)  The  alienation  to  laymen  or  to  common  pur- 
poses of  what  has  been  dedicated,  appropriated,  or 
consecrated  to  religious  persons  or  purposes. 

(2)  The  breaking  and  entering  a  church,  or  other 
place  of  worship,  and  committing  felony  therein.  It 
was  formerly  a  capital  offense,  but  is  now  punished 
as  burglary. 

*sac  -rl-lgg-er,  s.  [English  sacrileg(e) ;  -er.]  A 
sacrilegious  person. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     c,ell,     chorus,     9liin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph      f. 
-clan,      -tian  -  -  shan.     -tion,     -sioii  =  shun;      -tion,      -s,ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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sac-rl-le  -glofis,  a.    [Lat.  tacrilegus.} 

1.  Guilty   of   sacrilege;  violating   or   profaning 
sacred  things. 

"  But  sacrilegious  thou,  hast  all  great  works  defac'd." 
Di-ayton:  Polyolbioii,  s.  21. 

2.  Characterized  by  involving  sacrilege ;  profane, 
impious. 

"  May  hate  pursue  his  sacrilegious  lust!  " 

Byron:  Curse  ofMinerra. 

sac-rl-le  -glous-lf , adr.  [Eng. sacrilegious, :-(«.] 
In  a  sacrilegious  manner ;  with  sacrilege ;  profanely, 
impiously. 

sac-rl-le  -gious-ness,  s.  [  English  sacrilegious ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sacrilegious  ; 
profanity,  impiety. 

sac  -rl-le-glst,  s.  [  English  sacrileg(e) ;  -M.l  A 
sacrilegious  person ;  one  who  is  guilty  of  sacrilege. 

•sac  -rl-lSg-^,  *sac-rl-leg-ie,  s.  [Latin  sacri- 
leyiuin.]  Sacrilege. 

"Thou  that  wlatist  mawmetis,  doiat  sacrilegie."— 
Wycliffe:  Romaynes  ii. 

*sa'-crlng,  *sac-ryng,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [SACEE,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  consecrating;  consecra- 
tion. 

"  The  soaring  of  the  kings  of  France  is  the  sign  of  their 
sovereign  priesthood  as  well  as  kingdom." — Sir  W.  Tern. 
pie. 

sacring-bell,  s.    A  sanctus-bell  (q.  v.). 

•sa'-crlst,  s.  [Low  Lat.  sacrista,  from  Lat.socer 
=sacred  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  sacristan  (q.  v.). 

"A  sacrist  or  treasurer  are  not  dignitaries  in  the  church 
of  common  right,  but  only  by  custom."— Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

2.  A  person  retained  in  a  cathedral  to  copy  out 
music  for  the  use  of  the  choir,  and  to  take  care  of 
the  books. 

sac'-rls-tan,  s.  [Fr.  sacristain,  from  Low  Lat. 
sacrista ;  Sp.  sacristan.]  An  officer  of  a  church  who 
has  charge  of  the  sacristy  and  all  its  contents.  Now 
corrupted  into  Sexton  (q.  v.). 

"And  let  the  drowsy  sacristan 
Still  count  as  slowly  as  he  can." 

Coleridge:  Cnristatel. 

sac  -rls-tf,  sac  -rlst-rf ,  s.  [Fr.  sacristie,  from 
Low  Lat.  sacristia.]  The  apartment  in  an  ecclesi- 
astical edifice,  in  which  the  vestments,  books,  and 
sacred  vessels  are  preserved. 

8a-cr6-,  pref.  [SACRUM.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
sacrum. 

sacro-coccygean,  a. 

Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  os  coccygis  and  to 
the  sacrum.  There  is  a  sacro-coccygean  articula- 
tion. 

sacro-lllac,  a. 

Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  ilium  and  to  the 
sacrum.  There  is  a  sacro-iliac  articulation. 

sacro-sciatlc,  a, 

Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hip  and  to  the 
sacrum.  There  are  sacro-sciatic  foramina,  liga- 
ments, and  notches. 

sacro- vertebral,  a. 

Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  vertebnp  and  the 
sacrum.  There  is  a  sacro-vertebral  articulation. 

sac  -r&-sanct,  a.  [Lat.  sacrosanctus,  from  sacer 
=sacred,andsanc<tw=holy.]  Sacred  and  inviolable. 

"The  Roman  church  .  .  .  makes  itself  so  sacrosanct 
and  infallible." — Jtfore:  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  ch.  iii. 

sa'-crum,  subst.  [Latin  (o»)  sacrum— the  sacred 
(bone),  because  it  was  formerly  offered  in  sacri- 
fices.] [Luz.] 

Anat. :  Five  vertebite  rapidly  diminishing  in  size 
from  above  downward,  and  united  into  one  mass. 
With  the  exception  of  the  coccyx,  it  constitutes  the 
lower  part  of  the  column.  It  unites  with  the  ilia 
(haunch  bones)  to  form  the  pelvis. 

sad,  *sadde,  adj.  [A.  S.  «oed=sated,  satiated ; 
cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  «ad=sated  ;  Icel.  saddr,  sadhr; 
Goth,  saths.  Ger.  s«M=satiated,  full;  Lat.  satur= 
sated,  deep-colored,  sat,  safw=enough  ;  Welsh  sad 
=flrm,  steady,  discreet,  is  probably  borrowed  from 
Hid.  English.] 

*1.  Sated,  satiated,  tired. 

"Sad  of  mine  londe  " — Layamon,  20,880. 

*2.  Steadfast,  firm ;  not  to  be  movedT 
"  It  was  foundid  An  a  sad  stoon." — Wycliffe:  Luke  vi. 

*3.  Firm  of  purpose  or  mind. 

•4.  Strong. 

"  But  we  saddere  [flrmiores]  men  owen  to  susteyne  the 
feblenesses  of  sike  men,  ft  not  plese  to  ussilf."— Wycliffe: 
Romaynes  IV. 

•5.  Heavy,  weighty,  ponderous. 

"His  hand,  more  sad  than  lump  of  lead." 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  30. 
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6.  Heavy,  close.     (Applied  to  bread,  when  the 

dough  has  not  risen  properly.) 
?•  Heavy, close, compact,  cohesive.    (Said  of  soil.) 
"Chalky  lands  are  naturally  cold  and  .sad,  and  therefore 

require  warm  application**  und  light  compost." — l/<u-(/- 

iner:  Husbandry. 

*8.  Grave,  weighty,  serious. 

"  Whiche  treaty  was  wysely  handled  by  sattdf  and  dis- 
cete  counsayle  of  bothe  parties."— Berners:  Froissart; 
Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ccluviii. 

*9.  Sedate,  serious,  grave ;  not  gay,  light,  or  vola- 
tile. 

"  She  is  never  sad  but  when  Hhe  sleeps." 

s/iakt*i>.:  .Vuch  Ado,  ii.  1. 

10.  Sorrowful,  melancholy,  mournful,  downcast, 
grieved,  gloomy,  dejected. 

"Against  his  own  sad  breast  to  lift  the  hand." 

Thomson.  Summer,  1,678. 

11.  Exhibiting  the  external  appearance  of  grief ; 
downcast,  gloomy. 

12.  Characterized  by  sadness. 

"  The  air  he  chose  was  wild  and  gad." 

Scott:  Xarmion,  iii.  9. 

13.  Causing  sadness  or  grief;    afflicted,  lament- 
able ;  as,  a  sad  accident. 

14.  Bad,  vexatious,  naughty,  wicked,  tiresome; 
as,  He  is  a  end  fellow. 

15.  Dark-colored. 

*'  Of  a  sadder  hue  than  the  powder  of  Venice  glass." — 
Browne.-  Vulgar  Errors. 

sad-cakes,  «.  pi.    Unleavened  cakes. 

sad-eyed,  sad-faced,  a.  Having  a  sad  or  grave 
countenance. 

sad-hearted,  a.    Sorrowful,  sad. 

sad-iron,  «.  An  iron  with  a  flat  face,  used  for 
smoothing  clothes ;  a  flat-iron. 

sad-tree,  *. 

Hot.:  Xyctanthes  arbor  tristis.    [NTCTANTHE8.] 

*sad,  v.  t.    [SAD,  a.]    To  make  sad ;  to  sadden. 

Sa  -dal  mS-llk, «.  [Corrupted  Arabic  =  the  king's 
lucky  star.] 

Astron. :  The  chief  star  of  the  constellation 
Aquarius  (q.  v.).  Called  also  Alpha  Aquarii. 

sad'-da,  sad'-dah,  a.  [Pers.  «ad-dor=the  hun- 
dred gates  or  ways :  sod  (Sansc.  ca*a)  =  a  hundred, 
and  dar=door,  way.] 

1.  (Of  the  form  sadda) :    A  work  in  the   Persian 
language,  constituting  a  summary  of   the   Zend- 
Avesta. 

2.  (Of  the  form  saddah):  An  old  Parsee  festival. 

sad  -den,  v.t.tii.  [A.S.  gresadtan=tofill;sadmn 
=to  feel  weary  or  sad.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  make  sad,  gloomy,  or  sorrowful ;  to  grieve. 

2.  To  make  heavy,  close,  or  compact. 

3.  To  make  dark-colored. 

II.  Dyeing  <St  Calico-print.:  To  apply  mordants 
to,  so  as  to  tone  down  the  colors  employed,  or 
cause  them  to  produce  duller  shades  than  those 
they  ordinarily  impart. 

B.  Intrant.:     To    become   sad,    melancholy,   or 
downcast.    (Tennyson:  Enoch  Arden,  256.) 

sad'-d§r, «.    [SADDA.] 

sad  dgr,  comp.  of  a.    [SAD,  a.] 

sad  die,  *sad-el,  'sad-elle,  «.  [A.  S.  sadol; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  zadel;  Icel.  sOdhall;  Sw.  &  Dan. 
sadel;  O.  H.  Ger.  satul;  Ger.  sattel;  Kuss.  siedlo; 
Lat.  selta.  From  the  same  root  as  seat,  sit,  &c.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  A  seat  or  pad  to  be  placed  on  the  back  of 
an  animal  to  support  the  rider  or  the  load.    Besides 
the  ordinary  kinds,  the  man's  saddle  and  the  side- 
saddle for  women,  there  are  cart,  gig,  pack,  ambu- 
lance, camel,  and  ox  saddles. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  resembling  a  saddle;  specif., 
a  rise  and  fall  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill. 

"It  is  a  pretty  high  island,  and  very  remarkable,  by 
reason  of  two  saddles,  or  risings  and  fallings  on  the  top." 
— Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1685). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bridge-build. :  A  block  on  the  summit  of  a  pier 
over  which  suspension  cables  pass,  or  to  which  they 
are  attached. 

2.  Build, :  A  thin  board  placed  on  the  floor  in  the 
opening  of  a  doorway,  the  width  of  the  jambs. 

3.  Mach.:  A  block  with  a  hollowing  top  to  sus- 
tain a  round  object,  as  a  rod  upon  a  bench  or  bed. 

4.  Naut. :  A  piece  or  block    hollowed  out  to  fit 
another  portion,  which  is  seated  thereon,  as — 

(1)  The  block  on  a  yard-arm  which  receives  the 
studding-sail  boom. 

(2)  The  block  on  the  upper  side  of  the  bowsprit 
to  receive  the  heel  of  the  jib-boom. 

5.  Ordn. :  A  support  on  which  a  gun  is  placed  for 
bouching. 


saddle-rail 

6.  Railway : 

(1)  The  bearing  or  brass  resting  on  the  journal  in 
the  axle-box. 

(2)  A  chair  or  seat  for  a  rail. 

II  (1)  Saddle  of  mutton,  venison,  etc..  Two  loins 
of  mutton,  &c..  cut  together. 

(2)  To  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  (or  wrong)  horse  : 
To  impute  blame  to  the  right  (or  wrong)  person. 

saddle-back,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  name  given  to  a  hill  or  its  summit  when 
somewhat  saddle-shaped. 

2.  A  name  given  by  fishermen  to  a  bastard  kind  of 
oysters,  unfit  for  food. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Build.:  A  coping  with  a  double  slope  to  shed 
rain. 

2.  Geol.:  A  familiar  name  for  an  anticlinal. 

3.  ZoOl. :  The  Harp-seal  .(q-  v.). 

"Rink  says  a  full-grown  saddle-back  weighs  about 
250  Ibs."—  Cussell's  Sat.  Hist.,  ii.  286. 

Saddle-back  seal : 

ZoOl. :  The  Harp-seal  (q.  v.).    Called  also  Saddle- 
back, 
saddle-backed,  n. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  a  low  back,  and  an  ele- 
vated neck  and  head.    (Said  of  horses.) 

"Horses,  ftaddle-backed,  have  their  backs  low,  and  a 
raised  head  and  neck." — Farrier's  Dictionary. 

2.  Build.:  Applied  to    a  coping   with  a    double 
slope  to  shed  rain. 

saddle-bags,  s.pl. 

Saddlery:  A  pair  of  bags  connected  by  a  leather 
seat,  laid  over  or  behind  the  saddle, 
saddle-bar,  8. 

1.  Carp. :  An  iron  bar  crossing  a  window-frame, 
and  serving  as  a  stay  for  the    fretwork  or  glass 
secured  in  leaden  cames  or  bars. 

2.  Saddlery :  The  side-bar,  side-plate,  or  spring- 
bar  of  a  saadle-tree,  one  on  each  side  connecting 
the  pommel  and  cantle. 

saddle-bow,  s. 

Saddlery:  The  pommel  (q.  v.). 

"Wrapt  round  some  burthen  at  his  saddleJjow." 

Byron:  Lara,  ii.  24. 

saddle-cloth,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  housing,  a  shabrack, 
•saddle-fast,  adj.    Seated  firmly  in  the  saddle. 
(Scott :  Lay  of  Last  Minstrel,  iii.  6.) 

saddle-gall,  subst.  A  sore  upon  a  horse's  back 
caused  by  the  saddle. 

saddle-girth,  8. 

Saddlery :  A  band  of  leather  or  webbing  attached 
on  one  side  of  the  saddle,  and,  passing  under  the 
horse's  belly,  secured  to  the  other  side  by  a  buckle 
and  strap,  serving  to  keep  the  saddle  in  place. 

tsaddle-graft,  v.  t.  To  graft  by  the  method 
known  as  saddle-grafting  (q.  v.). 

saddle-grafting,  .-•. 

Hort.:  A  method  of  ingrafting  by  forming  the 
stock  like  a  wedge,  and  fitting  the  end  of  the  scion 
over  it,  like  a  saddle;  the  reverse  of  cleft-graftingr 
(q.v.). 

•saddle-hill,  s.    A  saddle-back. 

"A  remarkable  saddle-hill." — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  ii.f 
ch.  vii. 

saddle-horse,  s.  A  horse  used  or  kept  for  riding 
with  a  saddle. 

saddle-joint,  s.  A  form  of  joint  for  sheet-metal, 
in  connecting  adjacent  boiling-pans  or  adjoining 
strips  in  roofing.  One  portion  overlaps  and  strad- 
dles the  verticaledge  of  the  next. 

saddle-like,  a.    Saddle-shaped,  saddle-backed. 

saddle-maker,  s.    A  saddler  (q.  v.). 

saddle  -nail, «. 

Saddlery:  A  short  nail  having  a  large,  smooth 
head,  used  in  making  saddles. 

•saddle-nosed,  «.    Broad-  or  flat-nosed. 

"Flat-headed  and  saddle-nosed." — Jarvis:  Don  Quixote, 
pt.  i.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

saddle-quern,  s. 

Archaeol. :  A  contrivance  for  grinding  or  crushing 
grain.  It  consisted  of  a  bed-stone,  slightly  concave 
on  its  upper  surface,  and  a  stone  rolling-pin  or 
muller,  which  was  used  with  a  peculiar  rocking  and 
grinding  motion. 

"Saddle-querns  of  the  same  character  occur  also  ia 
France." — Cvans:  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  p.  226. 

saddle-rail,  s. 

Rail.  Eng. :  A  rail  which  has  flanges  straddling  a 
longitudinal  and  continuous  sleeper. 
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saddle-reed 

saddle-reed,  s. 

Saddlery:  Small  reeds  used  in  the  place  of  cord 
to  form  tho  edges  of  gig-saddle  sides, 
saddle-roof,  s. 
Build. :  A  double-gabled  roof. 
saddle-rug,  s.    A  cloth  under  a  saddle, 
saddle-shaped,  a. 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  shape  of  a  saddle. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hot.:  Oblong, with  the  sides  hanging  down  like 
the  laps  of  a  saddle,  as  the  labellum  of  Cattleya 
loddiyesii. 

2.  Otology:  Bent  on  eacli  side  of  a  mountain  or 
ridge  without  being  broken. 

saddle-shell,  s. 

ZoOL:  Anomia  ephipphium.    [ANOMIA.] 
'saddle-sick,  <(.    Galled  from  riding.    (Carlyle.) 
saddle-tree,  s. 

1.  Saddlery:  The  frame  forming  the  support  of  a 
saddle:   usually  made   of  wood.     Tho   parts  are 
secured  together  by  tenons  and  mortises,  and  held 
in  place  by  a  covering  of  canvas  or  wet  rawhide, 
which  is  tacked  tightly,  and  then  shrunk  by  drying. 
The  tree  consists  of  a  pommel,  cantle,  and  two  side- 
bars.   Two  stirrup-bars  are  added  and  iron  staples 
for  tho  valise,  if  required. 

"  For  saddle-tree  scarce  reach' d  had  he. 
His  journey  to  begin."    C'oicper:  John  Ollpin. 

2.  Bot.:  Liriodendron  tulipifera. 
sad  -die,  v.  t.    [SADDLE,  s.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  put  a  saddle  on. 

"Saddle  my  horse."— Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  2. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  load,  to  burden,  to  fix  upon  as  a  burden. 
"Bat  the  statute  is  kind  only  to  be  crnel.     It  saddles 

the  larmer  with  a  privilege  which  is  now  depreciated  in 
value."—  Field,  Sept.  4,  18S6. 

2.  To  fix  across,  as  a  saddle  on  a  horse's  back. 

"  The  nest  of  this  species  is  always,  without  exception, 
saddled  upon  the  upper  surface  of  some  limb." — Scrib- 
ner's  Magazine,  Dec.,  1878,  p.  172. 

sad  -dler,  *sad  -ler,  s.    [English  saddle) ;  -er.] 
One  whose  occupation  is  to  make  saddles, 
sad'-dler-f,  s.    [Eng.  saddle ;  -ry.'] 

1.  The  articles  usually  manufactured  by  or  sold 
by  a  saddler. 

2.  The  trade,  occupation,  or  employment  of   a 
saddler. 

•3.  A  room  or  apartment  where  saddles,  &c.,  are 
kept. 

"A  room  for  drying,  saddlery,  Ac."— Field,  April  4, 1886. 

•sad -dllng,  s.  [Eng.  saddXe};  -ing.]  A  saddle- 
shaped  rise  or  depression  in  the  ground. 

"Here  the  land  is  low,  making  a  saddling  between  two 
email  hills." — Dampter:  Voyages  (an.  1684). 

sad-dlj-ca  -Ic,  a.  [English  Sadduc(ee);  -m'c.] 
Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  the  Sadducees. 

sad  du-ge'-an,  a.  [SADDUCEE.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  Sadducees. 

Sad  du-cee,  s.  [Lat.  Sadduccei;  Greek  Saddu- 
kaioi;  Hebrew  Tsadoqim,  from  Tsadoq  =  a  proper 
name,  Zadok,  or  from  1saddiq=just.  See  de£] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  disbelieves  in  a  future  world, 
and,  in  consequence,  lives  only  to  this. 

"To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducee." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  it.  8. 

II.  Judaism  (pi.) :  One  of  the  three  Jewish  sects. 
The  current  tradition,  which  was  first  published  by 
Rabbi  Nathan  in  tho  second  century,  is  that  the 
Sadducees  derived  their  name  from  a  certain 
Zadok,  a  disciple  of  Antigonus  of  Soko  (B.  C.  200- 
170).  In  tho  opinion  of  Goiger  and  others,  the 
Zadok  from  whom  they  derive  their  name  was  the 
priest  who  declared  in  favor  of  Solomon  when 
the  High  Priest  Abiathar  adhered  to  Adonijah 
(1  Kings  i.  32-45).  His  descendants  had  a  subse- 
quent preeminence  (Ezek.  xl.  46,  xliii.  19,  xliv.  15, 
xlviii.  11).  Not  that  the  Sadducees  became  a  party 
so  early,  or  that  Zadok  was  their  founder ;  but  that 
some  of .  them  may  have  been  his  descendants,  and 
all  admired  his  fidelity  to  the  theocratic  govern- 
ment, even  when  the  head  of  the  priesthood  had 
gone  astray.  It  was  their  desire  to  be  equally 
faithful.  All  the  Jews  admitted  that  the  Mosaic 
law  was  given  at  Sinai  by  Jehovah  himself.  Most 
of  the  people,  with  the  concurrence  and  support  of 
the  Pharisees,  believed  that  an  oral  law  of  Moses 
had  similarly  come  from  God.  The  Sadducecs  re- 
jected this  view,  and  would  accept  nothing  beyond 
the  written  word.  They  were  the  Protestants  of 
the  older  economy.  Certain  consequences  followed. 
In  the  Mosaic  law  there  is  no  reference  to  a  state 
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of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future  world. 
When  Jesus  proves  the  resurrection  from  tho  Penta- 
teuch, Ho  does  so  by  an  inference,  there  being  no 
direct  passage  which  He  can  quote  (Matt.  xxii.  31, 
32).  Tho  Sadducees  therefore  denied  tho  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead  (verso  23).  The  doctrine  of  a 
future  world  is  taught  in  some  passages  of  tho  Old 
Testament,  specially  in  Dan.  xiv.  2,  3,  <fcc.,  which 
should  have  modified  their  belief.  That  it  did  not 
do  so  can  be  explained  only  by  supposing  that  they 
attributed  a  higher  inspiration  to  the  Mosaic  law 
than  to  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  Epiph- 
anius  (Hceres.,  xiv.)  and  some  other  of  the  fathers 
assert  that  the  Sadducees  rejected  all  tho  Old  Tes- 
tament but  the  Pentateuch.  Probably,  however, 
these  writers  confounded  tho  Sadducees  with  the 
Samaritans.  In  Acts  xxiii.  8,  it  is  stated  that  they 
say  that  "there  is  neither  angel  nor  spirit."  How 
they  could  ignore  all  tho  angelic  appearances  in 
tho  Pentateuch  (Gen.  xvi.  7, 11,  xix.  1,  &c.),  is  hard 
to  understand.  Perhaps  they  may  have  believed 
that,  though  angelic  appearances  once  took  place, 
they  had  now  ceased.  It  is  surprising  that  a  sect 
with  these  views  should,  at  least  at  one  time,  have 
almost  monopolized  the  highest  places  in  thepriest- 
hood ;  yet  such  was  the  case,  at  least  temporarily 
(Acts  iv.  1-6).  But,  with  all  their  sacred  office  and 
worldly  rank,  they  could  have  had  no  hold  on  the 
common  people.  It  is  probable  that,  when  Chris- 
tianity spread — even  among  its  Jewish  opponents — 
a  belief  in  the  resurrection,  the  Sadducees  must 
have  still  further  lost  ground  ;  but  they  ultimately 
revived,  and  still  exist,  under  tho  name  of  Karaites 
(q.v.). 

sad  -du-cee  Ism,  sad  du  9lsm,  «.  [Eng.  Sad- 
duc(ee) ;  -ism;  Fr.  saducfisme.]  The  doctrines, 
tenets,  or  principles  of  tho  Sadducees. 

sad'-du-cize,  v.  i.  [Eng.  Sadduc(ee) ;  -ize.~\  To 
conform  to  or  adopt  the  doctrines  or  principles  of 
the  Sadducees. 

"  Sadducfzing  Christians,  I  suppose  they  were,  who  said 
there  was  no  resurrection." — Atterbury:  Sermons,  vol.  ii. 
(Pref.) 

Sadh,  Saadh,  s.  [Hind.,  &c.=puro  or  Puritan.] 
Compar.  Religions  (pi.) :  A  Hindu  religious  sect 
founded,  A.  D.  1658,  by  a  man  called  Birbhan.  They 
believe  in  one  God,  who  alone  is  to  be  worshiped. 
They  have  no  temples,  but  assemble  at  stated 
periods  in  houses,  or  courts  adjoining  to  them. 
They  teach  a  pure  morality.  Their  numbers  are 
few.  and  they  are  found  chiefly  in  Furruckabad, 
Delhi,  Mirzapore,  &c.  (Bet:  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Trant, 
&c.) 

sad  -If,  adv.    [Eng.  sad,  a. ;  -ly.] 
*1.  Firmly. 

"There  is  no  more  to  say  but  est  and  west 
In  gon  the  speres  sadly  in  the  rest." 

Chaucer.-  C.  T.,  2,602. 

*2.  Seriously,  gravely,  soberly,  with  seriousness. 
"Give  out  about  the  streets,  you  two, 
That  I  am  dead:  do  it  with  constancy, 
Sadly,  do  you  hear?  " 

Ben  Jonson:  The  Fox,  iv.  1. 

*3.  Steadily. 

4.  In  a  sad,  sorrowful,  or  mournful  manner;  with 
sadness  or  mourning. 

"Utter  England's  name  with  ,sort/ //-plaintive  voice." 
Wordsworth:  Thanksgiving  Ode,  Jan.  18,  1816. 

5.  In  a  manner  to  cause  sadness;  calamitously, 
miserably. 

"  Hence  authors  of  illustrious  name    .    .    . 
Are  sadly  prone  to  quarrel." 

Cowper:  Friendship. 

6.  In  a  dark  or  sad  color;  darkly. 

sad  -ness,  *sad-nes,  s.    [Eng.  sad,  a. ;  -ness.] 
*1.  Firmness,  compactness,  closeness. 
2.  Steadfastness,  firmness. 

*3.  Tho  state  of  beiiig  serious  or  in  earnest ; 
seriousness,  gravity. 

"  Ben.   Tell  me  in  sadness  who  she  is  you  love. 
Rom.   What  ?  shall  I  groan  and  tell  you  ?" 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  6. 

4.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sad ;  mournful- 
ness,  sorrowfulness,  dejection  of  mind,  grief. 

"And  many  a  varied  shore  to  sail  along, 
By  pensive  Sadness,  not  by  Fiction  led." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  36. 

5.  A  melancholy  look ;  gloom  of  countenance. 

"Yes,  she  was  fair  I  —  Matilda,  thou 
Hast  a  soft  sadness  on  thy  brow." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  iv.  20. 

6.  The  quality  of  being  sad  or  saddening;  pitiable- 
ness. 

sad  -wel  (w  as  v),  s.    [SANDIVEE.] 
sae,  coiij.  or  adv.    [So.]    (Scotch.) 

tsse-niir -I-d8B,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Latin  scenur(is); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufr.  -idee,] 
ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Oligochseta. 
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tsse-nur  -Is,  subst.  [Gr.  samo«rj's=wagging  the 
tail.] 

Zool.:  The  type-genus  of  Ssenuridee.  Upper  lip 
exsert,  spoon-shaped ;  clitellum  small,  distinct. 

sae  -ters.  berg-Ite,  s.  [After  Prof.  Saetersberg ; 
suff.-iVe  (.Win.).] 

Miit. :  The  same  as  LETTCOPYRITE  (q.  T.). 

safe,  *saaf,  *sauf,  a.  &s.  [Fr.  saw/;  from  Lat. 
salvum,  accus.  of  sairus=whole,  safe ;  for  sarvus, 
from  servo=to  keep  safe,  to  preserve;  Sp.,  Port.  & 
Ital.  salvo.] 

A.  As  adjectii-e: 

1.  Free  from  or  not  liable  to  danger  of  any  kind. 

2.  1  ree  from  or  having  escaped  danger,  hurt,  harm 
or  damage ;  in  good  condition,  uninjured. 

3.  Not  accompanied  with  orlikely  to  cause  dan- 
ger or  injury  ;  affording  security  and  safety  ;  not 
exposing  to  danger. 

"Devise  the  fittest  time  and  safest  way  to  hide  us." 
Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  i.  3. 

4.  No   longer   dangerous;   beyond  the  power  of 
doing  harm. 

5.  Sound,  whole,  right,  good. 

B.  -4s  substantive  : 
»1.  Safety. 

"If  I  with  safe  may  grant  this  deed." 

Pref  ton.-  King  Cambists. 

2.  A  place  of  safety;  specific.,  a  strong  case  for 
containing  money,  account-books,  and  other  valu- 
able articles,  to  guard  them  from  the  attacks  of 
burglars,  and  generally  provided  with  means  for 
protecting  them  against  the  action  of  fire. 

3.  A  meat-safe  (q.v.). 

4.  A  pantry. 

5.  A  piece  of  leather  placed  under  a  buckle,  to 
prevent  it  from  chafing. 

6.  A  smooth  edge  to  a  file. 

safe-alarm,  s.  An  alarm  clock  or  other  contriv- 
ance to  notify  a  watchman  or  tho  police  of  the 
tampering  with  a  safe. 

safe-conduct,  *safe-condulte,  s.  That  which 
gives  or  provides  a  safe  passage ;  as— 

(1)  A  convoy  or  guard  to  protect  a  person  in  or 
passing  through  an  enemy's  or  a  foreign  country. 

(2)  A  written  pass  or  warrant,  given  by  the  sov- 
ereign of  a  country,  enabling  the  holder  to  pass 
safely  through  tho  country. 

"I  myself  dyd  read  the  safe-conduite  that  came  unto 
hym." — Fryth:  Works,  p.  156. 

"safe-conduct,  v.  t.  To  conduct  orconvoy  safely ; 
to  give  a  safe  passage  to,  especially  through  an 
enemy's  country. 

"Safe-conducting  the  rebels  from  their  ships." 

Shakesp. .  Richard  III.,  Iv.  4. 

safe-edge  file,  s.  A  file  having  a  smooth  edge 
which  does  not  cut  a  surface  against  which  it 
impinges. 

safe-keeping,  s.    The  act  of  keeping  or  preserv- 
ing in  safety  ;  secure  guardianship. 
safe-lock,  s.    A  complex  lock  for  a  safe. 

*safe,  v.  t.  [SAFE,  a.]  To  make  or  render  safe  or 
secure. 

"That  which  most  with  you  should  safe  my  going 
Is  Fulvia'n  death." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  8. 

safe  guard  («  silent),  *safe-garde,  *saufe- 
gard,  *save-gard,  *save-guard,  s.  [Eng.sa/e,  and 
guard.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  protects  or  defends;  a 
defense,  a  protection. 

"  Doves  will  peck  in  safeguard  of  their  brood." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  ii.  2. 

2.  A  convoy  or  guard  to  protect  a  traveler ;  a  safe- 
conduct. 

"  On  safeguard  he  came  to  me." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  Hi.  L 

3.  A  passport;  a  warrant  of  security  given  by  a 
sovereign  to  protect  a  stranger  within  his  terri- 
tories ;  formerly  a  protection  granted  to  a  stranger 
in  prosecuting  his  rights  in  duo  course  of  law. 

*4.  A  riding-skirt ;  a  largo  outer  petticoat  worn 
by  females  when  riding  to  protect  them  from  the 
dirt. 

"On  with  your  cloak  and  safeguard." — Ram  Alley,  i.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Railway  Engineering: 

(1)  A  rail-guard  at  a  switch  or  crossing. 

(2)  A  cowcatcher  (q.  v.). 

2.  Paper:  [SAFETY-PAPER.] 

3.  Zoology:    The  proper  name  of  the  American 
Lacertian  lizards,  especially  of  the  genus  Salvator, 
sometimes  improperly  called  Monitor.    The  name 
Safeguards  corresponds  in  part  to  Tupinambis,  in 
part  to  Tejus,  and  in  part  to  Monitor. 


boll,    bd^;     pout,    Jtfwl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -glon  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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safe  -guard  (u  silent  i.  'safe  gard,  *save-gard, 
*save-guard,  r.  t.  [SAFEOCABD,  «.]  To  make  safe 

or  ^t'cure  ;  to  ^i-curc,  to  protect,  to  ^uard. 

"The  government  intends  to  do  everything  in  its  power 
to  safeguard  those  interests."—  Lonrfo/i  Daily  Telegraph. 

safe  -If  ,  *sauf-lyche,  *save-ly,  adv.  [English 
eafe;  -ty.] 

1.  In  a  safe  manner  ;  in  a  manner  free  from  danger 
or  hazard. 

"  Go  safely  on  to  seek  thy  son." 

Shakeap.:  Tenipest,  ii.  1. 

2.  Without  hurt,  injury,  or  damage  ;  in  good  con- 
dition. 

"Safely  in  harbor  is  the  king's  ship." 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

3.  So  as  to  prevent  danger  or  escape  ;  in  close  or 
safe  custody  ;  securely. 

"To  keep  him  safely  till  his  day  of  trial." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iv.  1. 

safe  -ness,  «.  [Eng.  safe  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  safe  ;  the  state  of  being  safe  or  of 
conferring  safety  ;  freedom  from  danger  or  hazard  ; 
safety. 

safe  -tf,  'safe-te,  *sauf-te,  «.  [O.  Fr.  sauvete, 
from  Lat.  salvitatem,  accus.  of  salvitas,  from  salvus 
=safe.J 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  safe  or  free  from 
injury,  damage,  or  hurt;  exemption  from  hurt,  in- 
jury, or  loss. 

"Hath  passed  in  safety  through  the  narrow  seas." 
SHalcesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  iv.  8. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  free  from  liability 
to  danger  or  injury  ;  freedom  from  danger;  a  state 
or  condition  out  or  harm's  way. 

3.  The  Quality  or  state  of  not  causing  danger  or 
hazard  ;  the  quality  of  making  safe  or  secure,  or  of 
giving  confidence,  justifying  trust,  insuring  against 
harm,  or  the  like;  Bareness  ;  as,  the  safety  of  an 
experiment. 

4.  Preservation  from  escape  ;  safe  custody. 
"Hold  him  in  safety."—  Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 
safety-arch,  s.    A  discharging-arch  (q.v.). 
safety-belt,  s.    A  life-belt. 
safety-bridle,  s. 

Saddler//  :  A  bridle  designed  to  afford  the  means 
of  promptly  checking  horses  in  the  event  of  their 
attempting  to  run  away. 

safety-buoy,  s.    A  life-buoy. 

safety-cage,  s.  A  hoisting  and  lowering  chamber 
for  mines,  having  guards  which  arrest  the  descent 
if  the  rope  break  or  overwind. 

safety-car,  s. 

1.  A  life-car  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  safety-cage  (q.  v.). 
safety-chain,  s. 

Rail.  :  A  slack  chain  which  attaches  a  truck  to  a 
car-body. 

safety-funnel,  s.  A  glass  funnel  with  a  long 
neck  for  introducing  acids,  &c.,  into  liquids  con- 
tained in  bottles  or  retorts,  and  under  a  pressure 
of  gas. 

safety-fuse,  s.    [Fuse  (1),  s.  (8).] 

safety-guard,  s. 

Rail.  Eny.  :  An  axle-guard  to  keep  the  wheels  on 
a  track  as  a  switch. 

safety-hoist,  a. 

1.  Hoisting  gear  on  the  differential-pulley  prin- 
ciple, which  will  not  allow  the  load  to  descend  by 
the  run. 

2.  A  catch  to  prevent  the  fall  of  a  cage  when  a 
rope  breaks. 

safety-hook,  ».  A  device  to  prevent  a  watch 
from  being  detached  from  its  chain  by  accident  or 
by  a  sudden  jerk. 

safety-lamp,  «•  ^  lamp  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing light  iu  mines  where  tire-damp  prevails.  The 
commonest  form  is  that  invented  by  bir  H.  Davy,  in 
1816.  The  principle  of  his  lamp  lies  in  the  fact 
that  flame  will  not  pass  through  a  tine  net-work  of 
wire  or  gauze.  The  flame  of  the  lamp  is  enveloped 
by  a  cylinder  of  wire-gauze,  the  apertures  in  which 
must  not  exceed  A  of  an  inch  square,  through 
which  the  air  passes  freely,  even  if  charged  with 
fire-damp.  When  the  lamp  is  lighted  and  intro- 
duced into  an  atmosphere  mixed  with  fire-damp, 
the  size  and  length  of  the  flame  are  first  increased. 
When  the  inflammable  gas  becomes  as  much  as  one- 
twelfth  of  the  volume  of  air,  the  cylinder  becomes 
filled  with  a  feeble  blue  flame,  within  which  the 
flame  of  the  wick  burns  brightly  ;  its  light  continues 
till  the  fire-damp  increases  to  one-sixth  ,  or  one-fifth, 
when  it  is  lost  in  the  flame  of  the  fire-damp  which 
fills  the  cylinder  with  a  pretty  strong  light;  but 
when  the  foul  air  constitutes  one-third  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  is  no  longer  tit  for  respiration.  In 
some  forms  of  the  lamp  a  glass  cylinder  is  placed 
inside  the  wire  gauze;  this  resists  air-currents,  and 
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insures  a  nteailic'r  light.  Experience,  however,  has 
>lio\vn  that  Davy's  lamp  is  not  an  absolute  protec- 
tion against  the  danger  of  explosion  from  fire- 
damp, and  a  perfect  safety-lamp  is  still  a  desider- 
atum. 

safety-lintel,  s.  A  name  given  to  the  wooden 
lintel  which  is  placed  behind  a  stone  lintel  in  the 
aperture  of  a  door  or  window. 

safety-lock,  s. 

1.  Lock.:  A  lock  so  contrived  as  not  to  be  opened 
by  a  picklock  or  without  the  proper  key. 

2.  Firearms:    A  lock    provided   with    a    stop  or 
catcli  to  prevent  accidental  discharge. 

safety-match,  s.  A  match  tipped  with  a  chem- 
ical preparation  which  will  not  ignite  except 
through  the  application  of  great  heat  or  when 
rubbed  on  a  specially  prepared  surface  covered  with 
a  detonating  preparation. 

safety-paper,  s.  A  paper  chemically  or  mechan- 
ically prepared,  so  that  its  color  or  texture  will  be 
changed  by  being  tampered  with. 

safety-pin,  s.  A  pin  having  its  point  fitting  into 
a  kind  of  sheath,  so  that  it  may  not  be  readily  with- 
drawn or  prick  the  wearer  or  others  while  in  use. 

safety-plug,  s. 

1.  Steam:  A  fusible  plug  (q.  v.). 

2.  Firearms:  A  device  to  prevent  barrels   from 
bursting  by  the  expansion  of  their  contents,  or  gases 
generated  therein. 

safety-rail,  e. 

Rail.  Eng.:  A  guard-rail  (q.  v.). 

safety-rein,  s. 

Saddlery:  A  rein  to  be  used  in  case  the  horse 
attempts  to  run  away.  It  usually  lias  a  special 
purchase  of  some  kind  intended  to  draw  the  bit 
violently  into  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  to  throw  a 
blind  over  the  eyes,  to  draw  a  choking  strap  around 
the  throat,  &c. 

safety- stop,  s. 

1.  A  device  on  a  pulley  or  sheave,  to  keep  it  from 
running  backward:. 

2.  A  stop-motion  in  a  spinning-machine,  knitting- 
machine,  loom,  &c.,  which  arrests  the  motion  in 
case  of  the  breakage  of  a  sliver,  yarn,  or  thread,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

safety-strap,  s. 

Saddlery:  An  extra  back  band  passing  over  the 
seat  of  a  gig-saddle,  having  holes  through  which 
the  terrets  pass  to  keep  it  in  position,  the  ends 
being  buckled  to  the  shaft-tug ;  used  as  a  safeguard 
on  light  trotting  harness. 

safety-switch,  s. 

Rail. :  A  switch  which  returns  automatically  to 
its  normal  position  after  having  been  moved. 

safety-tube,  s. 

Chem. :  A  straight  or  bent  tube  adapted  to  a  gas- 
generating  apparatus,  to  prevent  the  liquid  into 
which  the  delivery  tube  dips  from  passing  back 
into  the  vessel  in  consequence  of  diminished  inter- 
nal pressure. 

safety-valve,  s. 

Steam  Eng,:  A  valve  which  automatically  opens 
to  permit  steam  to  escape  or  air  to  enter  the  boiler 
in  order  to  prevent  its  explosion  or  collapse.  Of 
these  there  are  two  kinds,  the  one  internal,  open- 
ing to  the  inner  side  when  the  pressure  of  steam  is 
less  than  a  given  weight;  the  other  opening  to  the 
outside  when  the  pressure  of  steam  exceeds  a  given 
weight.  The  latter  is  the  more  important,  and  con- 
sists commonly  of  a  lever  of  the  third  class  pivoted 
at  one  end ;  tlxe  valve,  which  is  on  a  stem  projecting 
from  the  lower  side  of  the  lever,  is  conical,  and  fits 
into  a  corresponding  seat.  The  lever  has  notches 
for  receiving  the  hook  or  loop  of  a  weight  which  is 
suspended  therefrom,  and  may  be  moved  from  one 
notch  to  another,  like  the  weight  of  a  steelyard,  so 
that  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  steam  pressure 
may  be  required  to  lift  the  valve  from  its  seat.  In 
locomotive  engines,  it  is  fixed  at  one  end  to  a  stud, 
and  rests  on  the  valve  at  a  short  distance  from  this 
stud.  Its  length  is  proportioned  to  the  area  of  the 
valve,  and  a  spring-balance  indicates  the  pressure 
in  pounds  per  square  inch  on  the  boiler  above 
atmospheric  pressure.  Safety-valves  are  also  used 
with  boilers  of  various  kinds,  air  and  gas  engines, 
proving-pumps,  and  hydraulic-presses.  Locomo- 
tive-engines nave  two  valves  placed  on  the  boiler 
for  the  escape  of  steam  when  it  exceeds  certain 
limits.  One  of  them  is  placed  beyond  the  control 
of  the  driver,  and  is  called  the  lock-up  valve.  The 
other  is  regulated  by  a  lever  and  spring-balance  at 
a  little  lower  pressure  than  the  lock-up  valve. 

saf-fl-an,s.    [Russ.] 

Leather:  A  dyed  leather  made  at  Astracan  and 
other  parts  of  Asiatic  Russia.  It  is  principally  pre- 
pared from  goatskins,  and  the  colors  used  are  red 
and  yellow.  The  articles  used  in  its  preparation 
are  lime,  dog's  dung,  and  bran. 
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saf  -fl6r-ite,  subst.  [Ger.  so0Tor=saffron ;  suff. 
-i7e.J 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Smaltite  (q.v.),  containing 
over  10  per  cent,  of  iron. 

*Saf  -flOW,  S.      [SAFFL01VER.] 

saf -fl<5w-er,  s.  [English  saf  (fron),  andjloiccr; 
Ger.  saflor,  Kafltm-.  ] 

Bo*.:   [CARTHAMUS.] 

saf  fr&n,  *saf  -fran,  *saf-roun,  s.  &  a.  [Fr. 
saf  ran,  saffran,  from  Arab.  0a'/ard»=saffron.] 

A.  -4s  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  A  color.    [SAFFRON-COLORED.] 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Crocus  sativvs,  a  species  with  light  pur- 
ple flowers,  which  come  out  in  autumn.    It  grows 
in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in  parts  of  Asia. 

2.  Chem. :  The  dried  stigmas  of  the  saffron  cro- 
cus, used   in    dyeing   and  for  coloring  tinctures. 
They  have  an  orange-red  color,  an  aromatic  odor,  a 
bitter  taste,  and  impart  a  yellow  color  to  water, 
alcohol,  and  oils.    It  was  formerly  met  with  in  two 
forms,  viz.,  hay-saffron  and  cake-saffron,  but  the 
former  is  now  alone  in  demand.    It  is  often  adul- 
terated with  the  floretsjof  the  safflower,  or  the  mari- 
gold, but  these  are  easily  detected  by  their  different 
shape  and  color. 

3.  Pharm.:   Saffron  is  slightly  stimulant.     It  is 
used  in  the  treatment  of  exanthemata,  but  chiefly 
as  a  coloring  agent  in  preparing  medicines  and  in 
cookery.    The  natives  of  India  use  saffron  as  a  rem- 
edy in  fever,  melancholia,  catarrhal  affections  of 
children,  and  as  a  coloring  matter  in  some  dishes. 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  the  color  of  the  flowers  of  saf- 
fron; yellow.    [SAFFRON-COLORED.] 

"This  companion  with  the  saffron  face." 

Sliakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  4. 

IT  Meadow  saffron :  [CoLCHICUM.] 

saffron-colored,  a. 

Bot.:  Yellow,  with  a  perceptible  mixture  of  red, 
deeper  than  that  of  orange,  and  with  a  dash  of 
brown. 

saffron-wood,  s. 

Bot.:  Elceodendron  croceum.    (South  African.) 

*saf  -fr&n,  v.  t.  [SAFFRON,*.]  To  tinge  with  saf- 
fron ;  to  make  yellow ;  to  gild. 

"  Ribands,  bells,  and  saffrond  linnen." 

Ben  Jonson:  Song  28. 

saf  -fr&n-jf,  a.  [Eng.  saffron;  -y.]  Having  the* 
color  of  saffron. 

"The  woman  was  of  complexion  yellowish  or  saffrony." 
— Lord:  Hist,  of  the  Banians,  p.  9. 

saf'-ra-nln,  s.    [Fr.  sa/ran=saffron  (q.v.);  -in 

Chem. :  Saffron-yellow.  Polychroite.  The  yellow 
coloring  matter  of  saffron,  obtained  as  an  inodor- 
ous powder,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  almost 
insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  colored  blue  by  sulphuric 
acid,  green  by  nitric  acid,  and  dark  brown  by  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

saf -rene,  s.    [Fr.  so/r(an)  =  saffron;  -era*.] 

Chem.:  CiSiHi«.  One  of  the  constituents  of  sassa- 
fras oil.  It  boils  at  155-157%  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  0'S34,  and  deflects  the  ray  of  polarized  light  to 
the  right. 

sag,  »sag-gen,  *sagge,  seg  (Scotch),  v.  i.  &  t. 
[Sw.  «acfca=to  settle,  tosmk  down;  l)an.  sakke=to 
nave  stern  way ;  Ger.socfcen=to  sink ;  Low  German 
»afcfcen= to  settle  (as  dregs).  Prob.  an  unnasalized 
form  of  sink.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit . :  To  droop ;  to  hang  the  head  downward  j 
to    sink,  incline,  or   hang   down  owing  to  insuffi- 
ciently supported  weight ;  to  settle;  to  sink  in  the 
middle. 

"Draws  to  the  sagging  dng  milk  white  as  snow." 

Browne:  Brit.  Pastorals,  ii.  4. 

f2.  Fig. :  To  yield  under  the  pressure  of  cares, 
difficulties,  &c. ;  to  waver,  to  fluctuate;  to  become 
unsettled ;  to  give  way. 

"States,  though  bound  with  the  straitest  laws,  often 
sagge  aside  into  schisms  and  factions." — Fuller.-  Holy 
War,  p.  202. 

II.  Naut. :  To  incline  to  the  leeward ;  to  make  lee- 
way. 

"Puritan  .  .  .  was  sagging  to  leeward  a  good  deal." 
—Field,  Oct.  3,  1886. 

B.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  bend  or  give  way ;  to  load, 
to  burden. 

sag,  s.    [SAO,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  state  of  sagging,  sink- 
ing, or  bending. 
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sag 

2.  Naut.:  An  inclination  to  the  leeward. 
"Shoving  through  it  very  slowly;  with  11  surprising  sag 
"to  leeward." — London  Daily  Tfteyi'<ii>l>. 

*sag,  *sagge,  a.    [SAG,  t\]    Heavy,  loaded. 

"  Eates  the  sagge 
And  well-bestrutted  bee's  sweet  bagge." 

il<  rrick:  Obeivu's  Feast. 

sa  -ga,  s.  [Icel.  aaga=a  saga,  a  tale;  A.  S.  sagu 
=  n  saying,  a  saw.]  [SAW  (2),*.J  An  ancient  Scan- 
dinavian tale,  legend,  or  tradition,  of  considerable 
length,  and  relating  either  historical  or  mythical 
events;  a  tale,  a  history,  a  story,  a  legend.  The 
Scandinavian  sagas  were  compiled  chiefly  in  the 
twelfth  and  three  following  centuries.  The  most 
remarkable  are  those  of  Lodbrok,  Hervara.  Yilkina, 
Volsunga,  Blomsturvalla,  Ynglinga,Olaf  Tryggva- 
Sonar,  with  those  of  Jomsvikingia  and  of  Knytlinga 
(which  contain  the  legendary  history  of  Iceland)( 
the  Heims-Kringla  and  New  Edda,  due  to  Snorn 
Sturlueon. 

*saga-man,  s.    One  who  wrote  or  recited  sagas. 

sag-a-be  -num,  s.    [SAGAPENUM.] 

sa-ga  -CiOUS,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  sagaciosus, 
from  sagax  (genit.  sagacis)  =  keen,  sagacious,  from 
the  same  root  as  sayio  =  to  perceive  by  the  senses ; 
Fr.  &  Ital.  sagace;  Sp.  sagaz.] 

*\.  Quick  of  scent;  scenting  or  perceiving  by  the 
senses.  (With  of.) 

"Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  so  far." 

Mitton:  P.  L,,  x.  279. 

2.  Intellectually  keen  or  quick ;  acute,  or  sharp 
in  discernment  or  penetration  ;  discerning,  shrewd, 
Acute. 

3.  Full  of,  or  characterized  by,  acuteness  or  wis- 
dom: sage,  wise;  as,  a  sagacious  remark. 

4.  Indicating  sharpness,  acuteuess,   or   penetra- 
tion; sage-looking. 

"Claps  spectacles  on  her  sagaciotts  nose! " 

Cowper;  Conversation,  742. 

5.  Endowed  with  and  showing  a  great  amount  of 
intelligence;  acting   with    almost  human    intelli- 
gence. 

"Naturalists  assure  us,  that  all  animals  are  sagacious 
in  proportion  as  they  are  removed  from  the  tyranny  of 
•others." — Goldsmith:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  ii. 

sa-ga  -cious-ly\  adv.  [English  sagacious;  -ly.] 
In  a  sagacious  manner;  with  sagacity,  acuteness, 
or  wisdom ;  sagely. 

"He  should  spy  opportunities  so  sagaciously." — Sharp: 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  2. 

sa-ga -Clous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sagacious;  •ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sagacious;  sagacity. 

sa~ga9'-I-ty*,s.  [Fr.  sagacit6t  from  Lat.  sagaci. 
tatem^  accus.  of  sagacitas,  from  sagax  (genit.  saga- 
ois)  =  sagacious.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sagacious ;  quick- 
ness  or   acuteness  of  discernment   or   judgment; 
shrewdness ;  readiness  of  apprehension  with  sound- 
ness of  judgment. 

"A  terrible  sagacity  informs 
The  poet's  heart." 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  494. 

2.  Intelligence  resembling  or  approaching  that  of 
mankind ;  as,  the  sagacity  of  a  dog. 

sag:-a-mbre, «.    [SACHEM.] 

1.  Among  the  North  American  Indians,  a  king  or 
chief.  (It  is  generally  used  as  synonymous  with 
sachem,  but  some  writers  make  the  sachem  a  chief 
of  the  first  rank,  and  the  sagamore  a  chief  of  the 
second  rank.) 

*2.  The  juice  of  some  unknown  plant  used  in  medi- 
cine, (Johnson.) 

sag-a-pen,  s.    [SAGAPESUM.] 

sag  a.  pe  -num,  s.  [Greek  sagapenon=a  plant, 
prob.  Ferula  persica,  and  the  gutn  derived  thero- 
irom.] 

Chem.:  A  gum-resin  imported  from  Egypt  and 
Persia,  and  said  to  be  derived  from  Ferula  persica. 
It  has  an  odor  of  garlic,  an  acrid  bitter  taste,  melts 
at  100°.  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble 
in  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  resolved  by 
ether  into  two  resins ;  one,  insoluble  in  ether, 
brownish-yellow,  brittle,  inodorous,  and  tasteless; 
the  other,  soluble  in  ether,  reddish-yellow,  trans- 
parent, and  possessing  a  bitter  taste. 

sa-gar'-tl-a  (or  t  as  sh),  s.  [Named  after  the 
Sagartii  (Herod,  vii.  85),  who  were  armed  with 
lassoes.] 

Zo6l.:  The  type  genus  of  Sagartiadee. 

sa-gar-tl'-a-dse,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sagarti(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -adce.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Actinaria,  with  two  genera, 
Actinolobee  and  Sagartia. 

sag'-a-thjf,  s.  [Fr.  sagatis;  Sp.  sagati,  from  Lat. 
*aoum=a  blanket,  a  coarse  mantle.  J 

Fabric :  A  mixed  woven  fabric  of  silk  and  cotton  ; 
sayette. 
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sage,  *  sauge,  *  sawge,  s.   [A.S.  salwige;  Fr. 
ftuuf/e;  Port,  aalva;  Prov.  Sp.,  Ital.,  &  Lat.  talvto.] 
Botany  : 

1.  The   genus   Salvia   (q.  v.),  specifically   salvia 
n//;Y/,  m//.s  and  N.  nrnndijlora.    The  first  of  these  is 
the  common  garden  sage,  a  native  of  tlin  south  of 
Europe.    It  has    blue    flowers,   and  has  run  into 
many  varieties.     Formerly  it  had  a  high  reputation 
as  a  sudorific,  an  aromatic,  an  astringent,  and  an 
antiseptic,  but  it  has  not  now  a  place  in  the  phar- 
macopoeia.   The  Chinese  use  it  as  a  tonic  for  debil- 
ity of  the  stomach  and  nerves.    It  is  employed  in 
cooking  for  sauces  and  stuffing  for  luscious  meats. 

2.  The  genus  Artemisia. 
sage-apple,  .-•. 
Botany  : 

1.  Salvia  pomif  era. 

2.  A  Cretan  name  for  a  gall  on  Salvia  offldnalis. 
sage-brush,  s.    [SAGE,  a.,  2.] 

sage-brush,  s. 

Botany:  (1)  Artemisia  tridentata;  (2)  Lantana 
iiivolucrata.  (Bermudian.) 

sage-Cheese,  s.    Cheese  flavored  with  sage. 

sage-cock,  e. 

Ornith.;  Centrocercus  urophasianuK.  Called  also 
Cock  of  the  Plains.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  Ameri- 
can grouse,  and  the  male  has  a  distinctive  charac- 
ter in  the  bare  spaces  of  orange-colored  skin  on 
each  side  of  the  neck,  which  he  inflates  during  the 
mating  season.  Range  from  the  Black  Hills  to 
California  and  Oregon,  and  from  Britisli  Columbia 
nearly  to  Arizona.  It  feeds  on  the  wormwood 
[SAGE,  s.,  2]  of  the  plains,  and,  in  consequence,  its 
nosh  becomes  so  bitter  as  to  bo  unfit  for  food. 

sage-hen,  s.    The  female  of  the  sage-cock. 

sage-willow,  s. 

Bot.  :  Salix  tristis,  a  shrub  having  grayish  woolly 
leaves. 

sage,  a.  &s,  [Fr.,  from  Low  Latin  sabium  (not 
found),  for  sapiutn,  accus.  of  Lat.  sapius  (found 
only  in  the  negative  ne8apius)=wise,  from  sapio= 
to  be  wise;  Ital.  saggio;  Sp.  sabio.}  [SAPIENCE.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Wise,  sagacious;   acute  or   sharp  in  discern- 
ment with  sound  judgment  ;  prudent,  far-seeing. 

ttSage,  grave  men."  —  Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ill.  1. 

2.  Characterized  by  wisdom    or  sagacity;   well- 
judged;  well-considered;  sagacious;  shrewd. 

*3.  Learned. 

*4.  Grave,  solemn,  serious. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  wise  man  ;  a  man  of  gravity,  judg- 
ment, and  wisdom  ;  especially,  a  man  venerable  for 
years,  and  of   sound  judgment  and  prudence;   a 
grave  philosopher. 

"  For  so  the  holy  sages  once  did  sing." 

Milton:  The  Nativity. 

sage  -ly\  adv.  [English  sage,  a,  ;  -fw,]  In  a  sage, 
wise,  or  shrewd  manner;  with  sound  discernment 
and  judgment.  ;  sagaciously,  shrewdly. 

"To  whom  our  Saviour  sagely  thus  replied." 

Milton;  P.  K.,  iv.  285. 

sag-gn-ar  -I-a,  8.    [SAGENE  (2).] 

Palceobot.:  A  genus  of  Lycopodiaceee  or  a  sub- 
genus  of  Lepidodendron.  From  the  Upper  Silurian 
of  Bohemia,  and  from  the  Upper  Devonian  to  the 
Triassic  of  Britain. 

sa-gene  (1),  s.    [SAJENE.] 

*sa-gene  (2),  s.  [Or.  sagene—a.  large  drag  net,  a 
sieve.]  A  net  ;  anything  resembling  a  net  ;  network. 


sagittated-calamary 

*sa  -gess,  s.    [Fr.  safjesse.~]    Wisdom,   learning, 
sagenoss.    (Glanvill:  Plus  Ultra,  p.  3.) 
sag  -ger,  s.    [SEGGAR.] 

1.  A  seggar  (q.  v.}. 

'1.  (  'lay  u.sed  in  making  sucli  pots. 

sagg-Ing,s.    [SAG,  v.] 

\'iut.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  ship  when  the  middle 
portion  of  the  keel  and  bottom  arch  downward. 

sa-gi  -na,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  stuffing,  a  fattening.] 

Bot.  :  Pearlwort,  a  genus  of  Alsincae.  Sepals  four 
or  five;  petals  four  or  five,  entire  or  omarginate, 
sometimes  wanting;  stamens  four  to  ten;  styles 
four  or  five;  capsule  four-  to  five-valved.  Known 
species  eight,  from  the  temperate  zones.  All  but  S. 
saxatilis  and  S.  nivalis,  which  are  Alpine  species, 
are  common. 

tsag  -In-ate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  saginatus,  pa.  par.  of 
sayino=to  fatten,  to  feed.]  To  pamper,  to  fatten, 
to  glut! 

sag-ln-a  -tion,  substant.  [SAOINATE.]  Feeding, 
fattening. 

"They  use  to  put  them  for  say  (nation,  or,  in  English, 
for  feeding."—  Tops?//;  Four-footed  Beasts,  p.  81. 

sa  git  -ta,  s.    [Lat.  =  an  arrow.] 
*1.  Arch.:  The  keystone  of  an  arch. 

2.  Astron.:  The  Arrow;    a    small    northern   con- 
stellation, one  of  the  forty-eight  ancient  asterisms. 
It  is  situated  between  the  bill  of  the  Swan  and 
Aquila,  and  is  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Milky 
Way.     A  nebula  in  Sagitta  was  resolved  by  Sir 
William  Herschel,  in  1783,  into  a  cluster  of  stars. 
(Dunkin.) 

*3.  Geometry: 

(1)  The  versed  sine  of  an  arc.    (From  the  resem- 
blance of  an  arrow  standing  upright  on  the  string 
of  a  bow.) 

(2)  The  abscissa  of  a  curve. 

4.  Zool.:  The  sole  genus  of  Choptognatha,  with 
several  species,  found  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
all  over  the  world.  They  are  transparent  unseg- 
mented  worms,  about  an  inch  long,  without  para- 

8  odia,  but  the  chitinous  cuticle  is  produced  into  a 
nely  striated'lateral  fin  on  each  side  of  the  body 
and  tail.  At  each  side  of  the  head  are  strong  claw- 
like  -chitinous  processes  which  serve  as  jaws.  The 
genus  presents  analogies  with  both  theNematoidea 
and  the  Annelida;  but  its  development  is,  in  some 
respects,  unlike  anything  at  present  known  in 
either  of  these  groups.  (Huxley;  Anat.  Invert. 
Anim.,  ch.  xi.) 

sag  It-tal,  a.  [Lat.  8agittalis,from8agitta=an. 
arrow.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  an 
arrow. 

2.  Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  suture  between 
the  parietal  bones  of  the  skull.    The  name  sagittal 
is  given  to  this  suture  because  it  seems  to  meet  the 
coronal  suture  as  an  arrow  meets  the  string  of  a 
bow. 

"In  the  gorilla  and  certain  other  monkeys,  the  cranium 
of  the  adult  male  presents  a  strongly  marked  sagittal 
crest."—  Darwin.-  Descent  of  Man,  p.  558. 

Sag-It-tar  -I-a,  s.  [Fern.  sing,  of  Lat.  Sagittar- 
ius— pertaining  to  an  arrow.  So  named  from  the 
shape  of  its  leaves.] 

Bot.:  Arrowhead;  a  genus  of  Alismacete.  Monoe- 
cious ;  stamens  and  styles  many  ;  achcnes  one- 
seeded,  compressed,  margined,  collected  into  a 
head.  Known  species  about  fifteen.  Various  species 
are  astringent.  Sagittaria  sinen&ts  is  cultivated 
foJ  food  in  China. 

Sag-It-tar  -I-us,  s.    [Lat.  =  an  archer.] 


Astron.:  The  Archer  (/);   the  ninth  sign  of  the 
Zodiac,  and  the  third  of  the  southern  signs,  con- 


" Iron  roads  are  tearing  up  the  surface  of  Europe 

their  great  sagene  is  drawing  and  twitching  the  ancient 0 ,    

frame  and  strength  of  England  together."—  Raskin:  Mod-  taining  eight  visible  stars  in  two  quadrangles.    A 

ern  Painters  (ed.  1846),  ii.  5.  lino  from  l)eneb  through  Altair  will  intersect  Sag- 


sage  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  sage,  a.;  -ness.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  sago;  wisdom,  discernment, 
judgment,  shrewdness,  sagacity,  prudence,  gravity. 

"  In  all  good  learning,  virtue,  and  sagenese"  —  Aschani; 
Toxophilus,  bk.  i. 

sa-gen'-lte,  s.    [Greek  sagenc—a.  net;  suff.  -ite 

(Jttn.).] 

Min.:  Reticulated  groups  of  acicular  crystals  or 
capillary  fibers  or  rutile  (q.  v.),  sometimes  inclosed 
in  quartz. 

sag-en-It  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  sagenit(e)  ;  -ic.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  sagenite  (q.  v.).  Loosely  applied  to 
all  rock-crystal  inclosing  acicular  crystals  of  other 
minerals  as  well  as  rutile. 

sag-e-ret  -I-a,  «•  [Named  after  M.  Sageret,  a 
French  agriculturist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Rhamncfp.  Shrubs,  often  thorny, 
with  slender,  half-climbing  branches,  and  black  or 
dark-brown  fruit.  The  leaves  of  Sageretia  theezans, 
growing  in  China,  the  Himalayas,  and  the  Salt  and 
Suleiman  rangaw,  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 
Its  fruits  are  eaten,  as  are  those  of  S.  Brander- 
thiana  and  S.  oppositifolia,  also  Indian  species. 


Sag- 
ittarius. 

sag  It-tar-yS  s.  &  a.  [Latin  sagfttarius  =  an 
archer.  J 

A.  As  substantive  ; 

1.  Class.  Afythol.:  A  centaur,  who  is  represented 
as  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  Trojans. 

2.  The  arsenal  at  Venice,  or  the  residence  thereof 
the  military  and  naval  commanders.  So  called  from 
the  figure  of  an  archer  over  the  gate.     (Shakesp.: 
Othello,  i.  1.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  arrow;  used 
for  making  arrows. 

sag  -It-tate,  a.  [Lat  8agitta=an  arrow.]  Shaped 
like  the  head  of  an  arrow  ;  arrowheaded  (q.  v.). 

8a&"-lt-tat-ed,  a.  [SAGITTATE.]  Resembling  an 
arrow  ;  sagittal. 

sagittated-calamary,  s. 

Zool.:  The  genus  Ommastrephes.  and  especially 
Ommastrephes  sagittatus,  used  for  bait  in  the  cod- 
fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  Gould  says 
that  "so  swift  and  straight  is  their  progress,  that 
they  look  like  arrows  shooting  through  the  water." 
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sago 

sa  -go,s.    [Malay,  sdgu,  sdgil.] 

Food*;  The  soft  inner  portion  of  the  trunks  of 
the  Sago-palm  (q.  v.).  They  are  cut  into  pieces 
about  two  feet  long,  which  are  split  into  halves 
and  the  soft  centre  extracted,  and  pounded  in  water 
till  the  starch  separates.  [SAGO-STARCH.]  It  is  then 
washed  and  becomes  soft  meal.  This  is  shaken  in 
a  bag  till  it  becomes  granulated  or  pearled  sago. 
Six  or  eight  hundred  pounds  of  sago  are  made  from 
a  single  tree.  A  less  amount  is  obtainable  from 
Caryota  urens,  the  Bas- 
tard Sago-tree,  from 
Phcenijc  farinifera^  and, 
in  Java,  from  tne  pith  or 
the  gebang-palm,  Cory- 
pha  gebanqa,  and  some 
of  theCycads. 

sago-palm, «. 

Bot .    cfr    Comm. :     Any 
palm  furnishing   sago. 


Specif.,  Metroxylon  Iceve, 
which    is  spineless,  and 


Sago-palm. 


M.  (or  Sagua)  rumphii, 
which  is  spi  nous  .besides 
being  smaller.  The  for- 
mer grows  in  the  East 
Indies,  the  latter  in 
Moluccas,  Sumatra,  and 
Borneo.  Granula  ted 
sago,  prepared  from  its 
pith,  is  imported  into 
India,  and  used  as  a  diet  for  invalids.  (Calcutta 
Exhib.  Rep.)  The  illustration  shows  the  tree  and 
its  fruit. 

sago-starch,  s. 

Chem. :  The  starch  extracted  from  the  stem  of 
Sagus  rumphii,  and  probably  of  other  species  of 
palm.  The  granules  are  in 
size  as  large  as  those  of 
arrow-root,  some  what  elon- 
gated in  form,  rounded  at 
the  larger  end,  compressed 
or  truncated  at  the  small- 
er, and  varying  in  length 
from  '0008  to  '0020  of  an 
inch.  The  hilum,  which  is 
situated  at  one  end  of  the 
granule,  is  in  some  a  mi- 
nute circle,  in  others  a  slit 
or  cross.  Sago  is  largely 
used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  so-called  soluble  Sago-starch, 

cocoas,    and    is    also   fre-  (Magnified  100  diameters.) 
quently    added    to    the 
cheaper  varieties  of  arrow-root. 

tsa -gd-In,  tsa -gdu-In,  s.  [For  etym.  and  def. 
see  extract  under  SAJOU.J 

sag  ra,  s.  [Or.  Sagras—a  river  of  Bruttium,  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  ofthe  Sagridse  (q.  v.). 
They  have  greatly -developed  hind  legs,  and  are 
called  in  consequence  Kangaroo-beetles.  Their 
colors  are  brilliant  red,  purple,  or  green.  Found  in 
the  tropics  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

sag  -rl-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tagr(d) ;  Lat.  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee .] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Eupoda.  Mandibles  termi- 
nating in  a  sharp  point ;  lingua  deeply  emarginate 
or  bilobed. 

sa-gy-er  -us,  s.  [Malay  sa</u=the  name  of  vari- 
ous palms  (?).J 

Bot. :  A  geiuis  of  Areceee.  Saguerus  saccharifer 
(Arenga  saccharifera)  is  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet  high,  and.  is  very  common  in  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  Moluccas,  and  Philip- 
pines. The  spadices  are  wounded  and  then  pounded 
without  detaching  them  from  the  tree.  This  causes 
them  to  yield  a  quantity  of  saccharine  matter, 
which  may  be  boiled  into  sugar  or  be  converted  by 
fermentation  into  an  intoxicating  liquor.  When 
the  trees  are  exhausted  by  this  drain  on  their  ener- 
gies, sago  is  obtained  from  the  trunk,  as  much 
sometimes  as  150  or  200  pounds  from  a  single  tree. 
The  cabbage-like  bunch  of  young  leaves  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  stem  is  eaten,  the  leaf-stalks  yield  strong 
and  useful  fibers,  and  the  mid-rib  of  tne  leaves  is 
used  for  pens  and  for  tubes  through  which  to  blow 
arrows.  ( Lindley. ) 

sa  -gum,  s.    [Lat.] 

Rom.  Ant.:  The  military  cloak  worn  by  the  Ko- 
man  soldiers  and  inferior  officers,  as  distinguished 
from  the  paludamentum  or  cloak  worn  by  the  supe- 
perior  officers.  It  was  the  garb  of  war  as  the  toga 
was  of  peace.  tt 

sa-giis,  *.  [Malay  sagu=the  name  of  various 
palms.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Calamese,  sometimes  made  a 
sub-genus  of  Metroxylon.  Spikes  terminal;  seeds 
with  internal  markings  like  nutmegs.  Sagus  la>i'ist 
of  Rumphius  (Metroxylon  sagu),  and  S.  genuina 
yield  the  finest  sago.  They  form  great  forests  in  the 
Moluccas.  The  bristles  of  S.filarift,  a  Malay  plant, 
are  dried  and  used  for  sewing  linen  garments. 
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sag  -9 ,  "•  [Eug.  sag(e),  s.;  -y.]  Full  of  sage; 
Bftuoood  with  sage. 

sa  -nib,  «.  [Hind.,  from  Arab.  =  master,  lord.1 
The  common  term  used  by  natives  of  India  and 
Persia  in  addressing:  or  speaking  of  European?-. 
The  feminine  form  is  Sahibah, 

sail  -He,  «.  [After  Sala  (old  spelling,  Sahla), 
Sweden,  where  found ;  suff.  -He  i  A/in.).] 

Min.:  A  name  formerly  applied  to  a  grayish- 
green  variety  of  pyroxene  from  Sala ;  but  now 
adopted  by  Dana  and  others  for  a  group,  viz.,  the 
lime-magnesia-iron  pyroxene. 

fsa'-I,  f9a'-I,  s.  {"For  etym.  and  def.  see  extract 
under  SAJOC.] 

sa    Ic,  «.    [Fr. salque,  from  Turk,  shalka.] 

Naut. :  A  Levantine  vessel  like  a  ketch,  but  with- 
out top-gallantsail  or  mizzcn-topsail. 

said  (ai  as  e),  pret.  of  v.,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [SAT,  v.] 

A.  As  pret.  t£  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Declared,  uttered,  spoken. 

2.  Before-mentioned,  aforesaid.    (Used  chiefly  in 
legal  documents.) 

"King  John  succeeded  his  said  brother  in  the  king- 
dom of  England  and  dntchy  of  Normandy." — Hale. 

sa'-I-ga,  s.    [Native  name.] 
ZoOlogy : 

1.  A  genus  of  Bovid8e,with  one  species,  Saiga  far- 
tarica,  from  eastern  Europe   and  Western    Asia. 
[COLUs.]    They  differ  so  much  from  all  other  ante- 
lopes that  some  naturalists  have  made  them  a  dis- 
tinct family.    (Wallace.) 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Saiga.    They  are 
about  the  size  of  a  fallow-deer,  twany  yellow  in 
summer,  and  light  gray  in  winter;  horns,   found 
only  in  the  male,  less  than  a  foot  long,  slightly 
lyrate  and  annulated.    The  nose  is   large,  fleshy, 
and  probosciform,    and   the    nostrils    are   widely 
expanded,  so  that  the  animals  have  to  walk  back- 
ward as  they  feed. 

saiga-antelope,  s. 
ZoOL:  The  same  as  SAIGA,  1.  (2.) 
"The  large  animals  in  the  center  are  the  remarkable 
saiga-antelopes." — Wallace:  Geo.   lii*l.  Anim.,  i.  218. 

sail,  *sayle,  'sell,  *seyl,  s.  [A.  S.  segel,  segl; 
cogu.  with  Dut.  zei! ;  Icel.  Real ;  Dan.  seil ;  Sw.  «f gel ; 
Ger.  Regel.  From  a  root  signifying  to  bear,  to  endure, 
to  resist.] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  A  piece  of  canvas  cloth  spread  to  catch  the 
wind,  so  as  to  cause  or  assist  in  causing  a  ship  or 
boat  to  move  through  the  water.    Sails  are  sup- 
ported by  the  masts,  spars,  or  stays  of  the  vessel, 
and  take  their  names  from  the  mast,  yard,  or  stay 
on  which  they  are  stretched,  as  the  mainsail,  &c. 
The  upper  edge  of  a  sail  is  the  head,  the  lower  edge 
the  foot,  the  vertical  edge  the  leech,  the  weather 
side  or  edge  f  that  is,  the  side  or  edge  next  the  mast 
or  stay  to  which  it  is  attached)  of  any  but  a  square- 
sail  (q.  v.)  is  the  luff,  and  the  other  edge  the  after 
leech.    The  clews  or  clues  are  the  lower  corners  of 
a  square  sail,  or  the  lower  after  corner  of  a  fore- 
and-aft  sail.    A  tack  is  the  lower  weather  corner  of 
a  square  sail,  or  the  lower  forward  corner  of  a  fore- 
and-aft  sail.    The  earing  is  the  upper  corner  of  a 
square  sail.      A  square  sail  is  one  extended  by  a 
yard  hung  (slung).by  the  middle  and  balanced.    A 
sail  set  upon  a  gaff,  boom,  or  stay  is  called  a  fore- 
and-aft  sail. 

2.  A  wind-sail  (q.  v.). 

3.  That  part  of  the  arm  of   a  windmill  which 
catches  the  wind. 

4.  A  ship,  a  vessel.    (By  extension,  applied  to  a 
fleet.) 

"  We  have  descried    .     .    . 
A  portly  sail  of  ships  make  hitherward." 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  i.  4. 

5.  A  journey  or  excursion  by  water;  a  passage  in 
a  vessel  or  boat. 

"  The  very  sea-mark  of  my  outward  sail." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  V.  2. 

*II.  Fig.:  A  wing.    (Poet.) 
"  Like  to  an  eagle,  in  his  kingly  pride 
Soaring  through  his  wide  empire  of  the  dire, 
To  weather  his  brode  sail?." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  iv.  42. 

IT  (1)  Fullsail:  With  all  sails  set. 

(2)  To  sail  close  to  the  wind :  To  go  to  the  very 
verge  of  propriety,  or  to  act  so  as  just  to  escape  the 
letter  of  the  law. 

(3)  To  sail  under  false  colors:  [FALSE-COLORS.] 

(4)  Under  sail:  Having  the  sails  spread, 
sail-boat,  s.    A  sailing-boat  (q.  v.). 
*sail-broad,  a.    Broad  or  spreading  as  the  sail 

of  a  ship.    ( Milton :  P.  L.,  ii.  927.) 

sail-clutch,  s. 

Naut.:  An  iron  band  fastening  a  sail;  a  substi- 
tute for  hoops  or  lashing. 


sailborne 


sail-fish,  f. 


1.  The  genus  Oarpiodes. 
'.'.  Helachr  maxima. 

"From  its  habit  of  swimming  slowly  along  with  its- 
dorsal  fin.  and  sometimes  part  of  its  back,  out  of  water,  it 
has  obtained  in  the  North  the  name  of  SajV-./J.s'i."—  Y<rr- 
rell:  liritisli  Fishen,  ii.  509. 

sail-fluke,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Rhombus  megastoma, 

sail-hook,  s. 

Naut.:  A  small  hook  for  holding  the  sail  cloth 
while  sewing. 

sail-hoop,  s.    [Hoop  (!),».,  II.  2  (1).] 

sail-loft,  s.  A  large  apartment  where  sails  are 
cut  out  ami  made. 

sail-maker,.-;.  One  whose  business  or  occupa- 
tion is  to  make  and  repair  sails. 

"Every  individual  had  been  sick  except  the  sail 
maker."  —  Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

sail-needle,  s. 

Naut.:  A  large  needle  with  triangular  tapering 
end,  used  in  sewing  canvas. 

sail-room,  s. 

Naut.  :  An  apartment  or  bunk  on  board  ship 
where  spare  sails  are  stowed. 

sail-wheel,  s.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
tachometer  of  Woltmann.  [TACHOMETER.] 

*sail-yard,  s. 

Naut.:  The  yard  or  spar  on  which  sails  are 
extended. 

"With  glance  so  swift  the  subtle  lightning  past 
As  split  the  sail-yards."  Dryden:  Juvenal. 

sail,  *saile,  *sayle,  *seyle,  r.  i.  &  t.    [SAIL,  «.} 

A.  Intransitive  : 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  bo  propelled  or  driven  forward  by  the  action 
of  the  wind  upon  sails,  as  a  ship  on  water. 

2.  Hence,  to  be  moved  or  propelled,  as  a  ship  or 
boat,  by  any  mechanical  power,  as  by  steam,  oars, 
&c. 

3.  To  be  conveyed  in  a  vessel  on  water;  to  pass 
by  water. 

"Fro  Gipres  he  was  sailand."  —  R.  de  Brunne,  p.  17L 

4.  To  set  sail  ;  to  begin  or  start  on  a  voyage. 
"On  the  13th,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  sailed 

from  Plymouth  Sound."—  Cook:  Second    Voyage,    bk.    i., 
ch.  i. 

II.  Figuratively: 

•1.  To  swim,  as  a  fish  or  swimming  bird. 

"To  which  the  stores  of  Croesus,  in  the  scale, 
Would  look  like  little  dolphins,  when  they  sait 
In  the  vast  shadow  of  the  British  whale." 

Dryden:  (Tadd.) 

2.  To  pass  smoothly  or  gently  by  ;  to  float. 

"No  murmurs  strange 
Upon  the  midnight  breeze  sait  by." 

Scott:  Bard's  Incantation. 

3.  To  glide;  to  move  smoothly  and  gently;  as, 
She  sailed  into  the  room. 

*4.  To  pass,  to  go. 

"And  forth  I  let  hiresayle  in  this  manere." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,761. 

B.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  pass  or  move  over  or  upon  in  a  ship  by  means 
of  sails,  or  other  propelling  power,  as  steam,  oars, 
&c. 

•2.  To  pass  through,  over,  or  upon,  as  in  a  ship. 

"Sail  seas  in  cockles."  —  Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iv.  4. 

3.  To  complete  or  perform  by  sailing. 

"The  match  could  not  be  sailed,  through  before  the 
close  time."—  Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

4.  To  direct  or  manage  the  motion  of  at  sea  ;  to 
navigate. 

"  Each  craft  was  sailed  by  a  lady."  —  London  Daily  Tele- 
grap  h. 
*ll.  Fig.  :  To  fly  through. 

"Sublime  she  sails 
Th'  aerial  space,  and  mounts  the  winged  gales." 

Pope.     (  Todd.  ) 

^  To  sail  in:  To  embark  in  anything  boldly  and 
with  confidence. 

To  sail  over: 

Arch.:  To  project  beyond  a  surface.    (Gwilt.) 

sail  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  sail,  v.  ;  -able.}  Capableof 
being  sailed  on,  over,  or  through  ;  navigable  ;  passa- 
ble by  ships. 

•sail  -borne,  a.  [Eng.  sail,  s.,  andfcorne(q.v.).] 
Borne,  conveyed,  or  propelled  by  sails. 


fate,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here,    camel,     her,     there;     pine,    pit,     sire,    sir,    marine;     go,    p5t, 
or,     wore,    wolf,     w5rk,     wh6,    s&n;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     SB,     «  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


sailcloth 

sail  -Cloth,  s.    [Eng.  sail, s.,a\\<lcloth.] 

Fabric:  Canvas  for  sails,  made  of  flax,  hemp,    bling  a  sail, 
ri.tton,  or  jute.      In  thickness  and  weight  it  varies 
•  "in  22  Ibs.  to  44  Ibs.  per  bolt  of  38  yards,  24  inches 
v.-de. 
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tsail  -y%  a.    [Eiig. 


•//.]    Like  or  resem- 


sail   er,  *sayl  er,  s.    [Eng.  sai7,  v. ;  -er.] 

tl.  One  who  sails ;  a  sailor,  a  seaman. 

"Saylfrs  by  their  voyages,  find  out  and  come  to  the 

knowledge  of  these  starres."— F.  Holland:  Flint/,  bk.  ii., 

ch.  In. 


s.  II. 

(Prov.  & 


.    .    ,  .  .,  .        ,        ,     .  ,  sain,  sane,  c.  t.    \  A.  H.  seinan,  segnia 

1.  A  ship  or  other  vessel,  spoken  of  with  reference    to  bless  ;  sennit,  .*<</»  =  a  sign,  from  Lat. 


"  From  Penmen's  craggy  height  to  try  her 
Dnxgtont  I'uli, 

saim,  Kiibst.    [SEAM  (3),*.]    Lard,  fat. 
Scotch.) 

sa  ~  I-ml  rls,  s.    [Native  name.] 
Zool.:  Ciiltjthri.r  .wittri'iis.  tho  Squirrel   Monkey 
(q.  v.).    t'uvier  gavo  it  generic  distinction, 
sain,  sane,  r.  t.    [A.  S.  seinan,  segnian  =  t»  siKii. 


to  her  manner,  power,  or  capabilities  of  sailing ;  as, 
a  fast  sailer. 

sail  -Ifig,  *sayl  ing,  *seyl-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[SAIL,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfc  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  sails. 

"And  whaiine  seylyny  was  not  sikir  for  that  fasting  was 
passid." — Wycliffe:  Deal's  juvii. 

2.  The  art  or  rules  of  navigation;  the  act,  art,  or 
operation  of  conducting  or  directing  the  course  of 
a  ship  from  port  to  port ;  navigation. 

"There  wai 


saintologist 

23.  Kt.  Mtt  >•  i/' s  flower: 

Hot.:  Anastaiica  hierochuntiana. 

'-'4.  St.  Monday:  A  Monday  spent  in  idleness  and 
dissipation.  Used  only  in  the  phrase  To  keep  St. 
Uondav—To  idle  away  Monday  instead  of  returning 
to  work. 

25.  St.  Peter's  fingers: 

Palceont. :  A  popular  name  for  Bolemnites. 

26.  St.  Peter's  wort: 

Rot.:  (1)  Primula  veris;  (2)  the  genus  Ascyrum ; 
(3)  the  genus  Symphoria  ;  (4)  Hypericum  asci/nm; 
(5)  Bvzwrfcum  quadrangulum. 

27   St.  Simonian:  A  supportoi 


Scott:  Wavfrley,  ch.  ziii. 


fo?)iw»t  =  wholesonio  hay,  or  less  probably  from  Fr. 
«<ira«=sacred,  and /om=hay;  Latin  sanctum  fce- 
nuni.] 

Bot.:  The  genus  Onobrychis  (q.  v.). 

saint,  "saynt,  *saynct,  *seint,  *seinte,  *seynt, 
subst.  [Fr.  _«rin/,  from  Latin  sanctum,  accus.  of 
prop.  pa.  par.  of  sancio 


some  smart  sailina  shown."— FleM,  Sept,     «<""-'ft(S— holy,  consecrated  ,  jj.ujj.  pa.  par.  01  aunctu 
4, 1886.  =to  render  sacred,  to  make  holy;  Sp.  santo,  san; 

IF  Sailing  is  distinguished  according  to  the  meth-    !*?!.  scmfo.] 

ods  employed  in  solving  the  different  problems  that        j  A. Person  sanctified ;  a  person  eminent  for  piety 
arise.  and  «rtue ;  a  godly  or  holy  person.    (It  is  applied 

1  (1)  Current  sailing :    The  method  of  determin-    "specially  t°  ino.  Apostles  and  other  holy  persons 
ing  the  true  course  and  distance  of  a  ship  when    mentl°ne<'  m  Scripture.) 
her  own  motion  is  combined  with  that  of  a  current. 

(2)  Globular  sailing:  [GLOBULAR.] 

(3)  Great  circle  sailing:  [GREAT.] 

(4)  Mercator's  sailing:  That  in  which  the  prob- 
lems are  solved  according  to  the  principles  of  Mer- 
cator's projection.    [MERCATOR'S  ('HART.] 

(5)  Middle  latitude  sailing :  [MIDDLE.] 

(6)  Oblique  sailing :  [OBLIQUE.] 

(7)  Parallel  sailing:  [PARALLEL,  a.] 

(8)  Traverse  sailing :  [TRAVERSE,  a.] 


"But  onely  if  he  be  some  seinte. 
Whiche  God  preserueth  of  his  grace." 

Gower:  C.  A.,  viii. 

2.  One  of  tho  blessed  in  heaven. 

"  You  a  saint  with  saints  your  seat  have  won." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  32. 
*3.  An  angel. 

"Behold,  the  Lord  Cometh  with  ten  thousand  of  his 
saints." — Jude  14. 


4.  One  who  for  his  or  her 


sailing-boat,    s.    A  boat  propelled  by  or  fitted    iz«d  by  the  Roman  Church, 
for  a  sailor  sails,  as  distinguished  from  a  row-boat.    9£.lly  abbreviated  t 


as  been  panon- 
title  Saint  is  gen- 


based  on  capacity  and  labor. 

28.  St.  Simonianism,  St.  Simonism:  The  doctrines, 

29.  St.  Thomas-tree: 

Bot. :  Bauhinia  tomentosa. 

30.  St.  Vitus's  dance:  [CHOREA.]  s 
*salnt-seeming,  a.     Having  or  assuming  th» 

appearance  of  a  saint ;  hypocritical. 

"A   saint-seeming  and  Bible-hearing  hypocritical  puri- 
tan.  — Monntagu:  Appeal  to  Cmtsar,  p.  43. 

saint's  bell,  s.    The  Sanctus-bell  (q.  v.). 
saint,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SAINT,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  enroll  among  the  list  of  the  saints  by  an 
official  act  of  the  pope ;  to  canonize. 

"I'll  have  him   sainted."—  Beaum.    A    Flet.i    Scornful 
Lady,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  salute  as  a  saint. 

"Lower  voices  saint  me  from  above." 

Tennyson:  St.  Simon  Stylttes,  152. 

3.  To  give  the  character  or  reputation  of  a  saint  to. 

"  Such  an  impression  of  his  goodness  gave, 
As  sainted  him."  Daniels  Civil  Wars,  i. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  or  live  as  a  saint  or  with  a 


u-   ^nu^,   aa  ulftLlll^ulbllULl  HOIIl  tl  -OW-UOHl.        /rpl  Ul,  •      r. _  o    j — .          .         AV, 

sailing-carriage,   ..     A  wheeled  vehicle  pro-    g£.  £bibr(matlon  for  Samts   ls   SS'> 
polled  by  sails.    (Cf.  Milton. :  P.  L.,  iii.  437-39.)  ff  A  small  sect  calling  themselves  Saint 


St  before"  a  perso'nal  "na°me.    show  of  piety- 

"Think  women  still  to  thrive  with  men, 
To  sin,  and  never  for  to  saint." 


..  -    — „ ;s  first  ob- 

tained places  of  worship  in  London  in  1884. 
Tl  1.  St.  Agnes' jloiear : 
Bot.:  Tlie  genus  Erinosma. 

2.  St.  Andrew's  cross: 

(1)  Ord.  Lang.:  A  cross  shaped  like  the  letter  X. 

(2)  Bot. :  Ascyrum  crux  andrece. 

3.  St.  Anthony's  fire :  Erysipelas. 

4.  St.  Barbara's  cress : 
Bot. :  Barbarea  vulgaris. 

5.  St.  Barnabu's  thistle: 
Bot. :  Centaurea  solstitialis. 

6.  St.  Boniface's  pennies :  The  separated  portions 


sailing-instructions,  s,  pi, 

Naut.:  Written  or  printed  directions  issued  by 
the  commanding  officer  of  a  convoy  for  the  masters 
or  the  ships  under  his  care,  explaining  his  signals, 
and  appointing  a  place  of  rendezvous  if  the  ships 
should  be  dispersed  by  tempest,  or  to  escape  cap- 
ture by  the  enemy. 

sailing-master,  s. 

Nautical: 

1.  The  same  as  MASTER,  s. ,  A.  II.  4. 

2.  In  the  American  Navy,  a  warrant  officer,  rank-        .., ,.- ~.  -..-.,, 

ing  next  below  a  lieutenant,  whose  duties  are  to    of  tho  stalk  of  the  Lily  Encrinite. 
navigate  the  vessel,  and,  under  the  direction  of  the       7.  St.  Cassian  beds: 
executive  officer,  to  attend  to  the  stowage  of  the 

hold,  to  the  cables,  rigging,  &c. 
sailing-orders,  s.  pi.    [ORDER,  s.  1  (10).] 
sailing-over,  s. 
Arch. :  Projecting  beyond  a  surface. 

sail  -less,  a.  [Eng.  sail,  s. ;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
sails. 

"John    .    .    .    saw  the  disk  of  the  ocean 
Sailless,  sombre,  and  cold." 

Longfellow:  Miles  Standish,  iii. 
sail  -5r,  *sail-our,  s.    [Eng.  sail,  v. ;  -or.] 


Geol. :  A  series  of  beds  of  Upper  Triassic  age  in  the 
Southern  Tyrol,  consistingof  calcareous  marls,  with 
Ammonites,  Gasteropoda,  Conchifera,  Brachiopoda, 
Corals.  &c. 

8.  St.  Catherine's  flower  : 
Bot. :  Nigella  damascena. 

9.  St.  Christopher's  herb: 

Bot.:  (1)  Osmunda  regalis,  (2)  Actcea spicata. 

10.  St.  Cuthbert's  beads: 

Palceont. :  A  popular  name  for  the  separated  por- 
tions of  Encrinites  inoniliformis. 

11.  St.  Cuthbert's  duck:    [EIDEE-DUCK.] 

12.  St.  Elmo's  light:  The  Corposant  (q.  v.). 


At  what  a  sailor  suffers.1 

Cowper    Task,  i.  641. 

2.  Entom. :  A  child's  name  for  any  Telephorus  of 
a  bluish  color.    [SOLDIER.] 
sailor-fish,  s. 
Ichthyology : 

1.  Any     species    of    the     genus 
[\IPHIID*.] 

than  ton  feet  high,  which,  when  the  fish  swims  at 
or  near  tho  surface,  shows  above  the  water  like  the 
sail  of  a  boat. 


pper  quarter 

14.  St.  Helen's  series :  [OsBORNE  SERIES.] 

15.  St.  Ignatius  bean:  [IGNATIUS'-BEAN.] 

16.  St.  James's  wort : 
Bot.:  Senecio jacobcea. 

17.  St.  John's  bread: 

Bot.:  Ceratoniasiliqua.   So  called  because,  in  the 
_.    .  opinion  of  some,  it  furnished  the  "locusts"  eaten 

Histiophorus.    by  John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness.    More  prob- 
_L        .,         ably,  however,  the  locusts  were  the  actual  insects. 

H.  perforatum. 

19.  St.  Leger:  The  name  of  a  horse-race  for  three- 
year-olds,  instituted  in  1776  by  Colonel  St.  Loger,  of 
Park  Hill,  near  Doncaster,  England,  but  not  called 
*h»  "  St.  Loger"  till  two  years  afterward.  It  is  run 

(Pron. 


Shakesp.:  Passionate  Pilgrim,  842. 
saint  -d6m,  «.    [Eng.  saint;  -dom.]    The  state  or 
condition  of  being  a  saint;  the  state  of  being  can- 
onized; canonization.    (Tennyson:  St.  Simon  Sly- 
lites,  6.) 

saint   ed,  pa,  par.  &  a.    [SAINT,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Canonized;  enrolled  among  the  saints. 

2.  Entered  into  bliss ;  gone  to  heaven.    (A  euphe- 
mism for  dead.) 

3.  Sacred,  holy. 

"And,  like  a  glory,  the  broad  sun 
Hangs  over  sainted  Lebanon." 

Moore:  Paradise  and  the  Perl. 
*4.  Holy,  pious. 
"A  most  sainted  king." — Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

tsaint  -ess,  *saynt-ess,  s.    [Eng.  saint,  s. ;  -ess.l 
A  female  saint. 

"  The  most  blessed  company  of  sayntes  and  sayntesses." 
— Bishop  fisher:  Sermons. 

saint-foin,  ».    [SAINFOIN.] 

tsaint -hopd,  «.    [Eng.  saint;  -hood.]    Thestate, 
character,  rank,  or  position  of  a  saint ;  saint ;  saint- 


mplies  a  living 
if  God."— r.  David- 


.*saint-Ing,  s.    [Eng.  saint,  v. ;  -ing.]    Canoniza- 
tion. 

"Meriting  as  well  his  sainting  as  his  seat." 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  24. 

saint -Ish,  .7.    [English  saint;  -ish.]    Somewhat 
saintly.    (Used  ironically.) 

saint    ism,  s.    [Eng.  saint;  -ism.]    The  quality 
or  character  of  a  saint. 


sailor-like,  (t.    Like  a  sailor  or  sailors.  —     ~ —     — f *~*~ 

Sailors',  home,.*.    An.institution  where  sailors    sIl^ieTae^  '"  Soptcmber  of  eaoh  year 


sail'-5r-less,  a.    [Eug.  sailor;  -less.]    Destitute 
of  sailors. 

"Ships  sailorless  lay  rotting  on  the  sea.'* 

Byron:  Darkness. 

bfil,    boy;     p6ut,    JcSwl;     cat, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion, 


•y  mucilaginous. 
A  popular  name  for  the 


22.  St.  Martin's  summer:    ..  _,„_, „.  „„„ 

mild  damp  season  which  sometimes  prevails  from 
November  till  about  Christmas,  duo  to  tho  preva- 
lence of  southwesterly  winds. 


ike,  a.    [Eng.  saint;  -like.] 

1.  Like  or  resembling  a  saint;  saintly,  holy. 

2.  Becoming  or  befitting  a  saint. 
*saiuf-ll-ly',  adv.    [English  saintly;  -ly.]    In  a 

saintly  manner.    (Poe :  Rationale  of  Verse.} 
saint  -11-ness,  s.    [English  saintly;  -ness.]    Tho 

quality  or  state  of  being  saintly, 
saint  '-If ,  re.   [English  saint ;  -ly.~\    Like  a  saint: 

becoming  or  befitting  a  saint ;  saintlike. 
"Men  of  orthodox  faith  and  saintly  life." — Macaulay: 

tsalnt-ol  -6-gIst,  s.  [Eng.  saint,  and  Gr.  logos= 
a  word,  a  discourse.]  One  who  writes  or  is  versed 
in  tho  lives  or  history  of  saints ;  a  hagiologist. 


fell,     chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


Shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  =  f 
-.ion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


saintship 

saint -Ship,  s.  [Eng.  saint;  -ship.]  The  charac- 
ter or  qualities  of  a  saint;  saintly  character  or 
condition. 

sair,  a.    [SORE.]    (Scotch.) 

sair,  v.  t.    [SERVE.]    (Scotch.) 

sair  -Ing,  sair  -In  ,  s.  [SAIR,  r.]  As  much  as 
satisfies  or  serves  the  turn  ;  enough.  (Scotch.) 

sair  -If ,  sair  '-lit,  adv.    [SORELY.]    (Scotch.) 

saithe,  s.    [SEETHE.] 

Sai-va, s.    [SIVA.] 

Hinduism:  A  follower  of  Siva,  the  third  of  the 
Hindu  Triad ,  spec.,  a  monastic  devotee  of  the  god. 
H.  H.  Wilson  (Religions  Sects  of  the  Hindu*.  1  -iK. 

632)    divides    these   devotees   into   nine   orders: 
andis  and  Dasnami?,  Jogis,  Jangamas,  Parama- 
hansas,    Urdhabahus,   Akas  Mukhis  and    Nakhis. 
Gudaras,  Rukharas,  Sukharas  and  Ukharas,  Kara 
Lmgis,  Sannyasis,  &c. 

Sai  -va-vite,  a.  &  s.  [Sansc.,  &c.  liaiva;  v  con- 
nective, and  Eug.  suff.  -ite.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  Siva  or  his  wor- 
shipers. 

B.  As  subst. :  ASaiva  (q.  v.). 

sa-Jene  ,  sg,  gene  (1),  s.  [Rnss.]  A  Russian 
measure  of  length,  equal  to  1'167  English  fathoms, 
or  about  seven  English  feet. 

saj  -JI,  s.  [  Hind,  khar-suj i  or  suji-khar.]  Indian 
barilla,  produced  by  burning  Anthrociiemum  indi- 
cum,  Caroxylon  fcetidum,  C.  griffithii,  Salicornia 
brachiata,  Salsola  kali,  Sucedaf  rut icosa,S.  indica, 
and  S.  nudiflora. 

sa-jdu  (]  as  zh),  subst.  [For  etym.  and  def.  see 
extract.] 

"These  [the  genus  Cebus]  are  the  '  little  masters  of  the 
woods,'  according  to  Azara,  and  should  be  called  'Cai' 
(the  'C'  is  soft),  which  has  been  altered  to  Saiou  by  the 
extraordinary  talent  which  the  French  have  of  confound- 
ing spelling  and  sounds  in  other  languages.  Buifoti 
divides  the  monkeys  noticed  above  [the  genera  Ateles, 
Lupothrix,  and  Cebus]  into  Sapajous  and  Sagoina,  the 
larger  kinds  belonging  to  the  first,  and  those  about  to  be 
noticed  [Cebus]  to  the  last.  He  modified,  he  says,  the 
words  Cayonason  and  Caaont,  their  C  being  pronounced  as 
3.  But  Azara  says  that  the  real  words  are  Caigonazou 
and  Cai,  they  being  pronounced  as  written,  and  the  first 
means  Qreat  Cai,  and  the  lost  Cai  or  Cay,  simply  Monkey. 
Sajous  is  a  derivative  from  Cagoni,  and  animals  properly 
included  by  it  constitute  the  genus  Cebus,  but  to  add  to 
the  confusion  Mr.  Wallace  calls  them  Sapajous." — Prof. 
M.  Duncan,  in  Caaaell'a  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  178,  179. 

sa'-ka,  s.    [Native  name  (7).] 

Bot. :  Copaiferapubifiora  and  C.  bracfeata,vfhicli 

S'eld  timber  of   great  toughness.     They  grow  in 
emerara. 

sake,  subst.  [A.  S.  «acu=strife,  dispute,  crime, 
accusation;  cogn.  with  Dutch  zanc=matter,  case, 
cause,  business,  affair;  Icel.  sok=n  charge,  guilt, 
crime;  Dan.  sag;  Sw.rafr;  Ger. sache;  Goth.safcaii 
=  to  contend,  to  rebuke.] 

1.  Final  cause,  end,  purpose;  purpose  or_desire  of 
obtaining;  as,  to  fight  for  the  sake  of  freedom. 

2.  Account,  reason,  cause,  interest ;  regard  to  any 
person  or  thing. 

II  (1)  The  plural  is  used  in  such  phrases  as,  For 
your  takes,  For  their  sakes. 

(2)  The  sign  of  the  genitive  is  often  omitted — 

(a)  When  the  word  preceding  sake  ends  in  a  sibi- 
lant ;  as.  for  goodness  sake,  for  conscience  sake,  &c. 

*(b)  When  the  word  ends  in  other  letters;  as,  for 
fashion  sake,  for  safety  sake,  &c. 

*3.  A  fault,  a  crime,  a  dispute.    [SACKLESS.] 
"  For  desert  of  sum  sake." 

E.  Eug.  Allit  Poems,  Hi.  84. 

*[  Sake  is  only  used  in  such  phrases  as  are  given 
above,  and  is  always  preceded  by  for. 

sa  -ker,  *sa-cre,  s.  [Fr.  sacre=(l)  a  falcon ;  (2) 
a  piece  of  ordnance ;  Sp.  &  Port,  sacre ;  from  Arab. 
sagr  =  a  sparrow-hawk.  The  names  of  various 
hawks  were  frequently  given  to  pieces  of  ordnance.] 

1.  A  hawk ;  a  species  of  falcon ;  properly,  Falco 
sacer,  a  European  and  Asiatic  falcon. 

"  On  his  right  hand  flew 
A  taker,  sacred  to  the  god  of  view." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Otiyssey,  IV. 

2.  A  small  piece  of  artillery. 

"  On  the  bastions  were  planted  culverins  and  sakers." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  zii. 

sak -er-et,  «.    [SAKER.]    The  male  of  the  saker. 

s'akh-raf,  s.    [Arab.=a  rock,  a  huge  stone.] 

Mohammedan  Myth. :  A  sacred  stone  of  an  emer- 
ald color,  which,  by  reflection,  imparts  the  azure 
hue  to  the  sky.  If  one  possess  the  smallest  frag- 
ment of  it,  ho  acquires  miraculous  powers. 

sa    kl  (1),  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.:  The  genus  Pithecia  (q.  v.).  Their  faces  are 
strangely  human  in  appearance,  and  some  of  them 
are  easily  tamed,  and  become  amusing  and  affec- 
tionate. The  members  of  the  genus  usually  known 
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salamander 


by  this  name  are  the  Hairy  Saki  (Pithecia  hirsuta),  sa-la  -9l-a,  subst.    [Lat.  =  the  wife  of  Neptune.] 

saia  ™ '«v/n«)1!' tMa^-SS'i ]'a!;';^;::'v'  fr^'i)eri;"u£;f)wip""cr?teac'w-  Btameo»thr 

I'lui/in.    1'.  satanas  is  the  C'onxio,  and  P.  Moii'i,i,u.t 
the  Monk. 


sa  kl  (2),  sa  ke,  subtt.  ([Japanese.]  The  native 
beer  and  common  stimulating  drink  of  the  Japa- 
nese. It  is  made  from  rice,  and  is  drunk  warm,  pro- 
ducing a  very  speedy  but  transient  intoxication. 

"They  seen!  clever  people,  those  Japanese  who  lately 
enabled  their  convict  friends  to  get  drunk  on  bamboos 
filled  with  snip."—  .ft.  Jumn'  (l<i:et/e,  Sept.  10,  1886. 

sak  -I-eH,  sak  I-a,  sak  -ee-ySh,  s.  [Arabian 
saka,  sakka=n  water-carrier,  a  cupbearer.]  A 
machine  used  in  Egypt  for  raising  water  from  the 
Nile  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  It  is  amodifica- 
turn  of  the  Persian  wheel,  and  consists  of  a  series 
of  cogged  wheels,  turned  by  a  buffalo  or  camel, 
each  revolution  of  the  wheel  working  up  a  series  of 
earthen  pitchers,  which  empty  themselves  into  a 
trough  or  pool. 

"Here  the  fields  are  watered  by  means  of  wheels  to 
which  water-jars  are  attached—  the  sakreyeli."—G.  Ebers: 
.  Bell),  68. 


Sak  ta.  s.  [Bengali,  &c.,  from  Sansc.  »akti= 
power,  energy.] 

Hinduism:  A  worshipper  of  the  Sakti,  the  power 
or  energy  of  the  divine  nature  in  action,  and  per- 
sonified in  a  female  form.  If  the  proclivities  of  the 
worshiper  are  toward  the  adoration  of  Vishnu, 
then  the  personified  Sakti  is  termed  Lakshmi  or 
Maha-Lakshmi  ;  if  it  be  toward  that  of  Siva,  the 
Sakti  is  denominated  Parvati,  Bhavani,  or  Durga. 
The  principal  religious  books  of  the  Saktas  are  the 
Tantras  (q.  v.).  It  is  believed  that  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  Hindus  of  Bengal  are  of  this  sect. 
and  of  the  remaining  fourth,  three  are  Vaishnavas 


fication  is  into  the  Dakshinacharis  and  the  Vama- 
charis,  followers  of  the  Right  Hand  and  of  the  Left 
Hand  Ritual.  The  latter  are  accused  of  great 
immoralities. 

sal  (1)  s.    [Lat.=salt.] 

Chem.:  Formerly  used  in  chemistry  to  distinguish 
salts,  and  now  sometimes  used  in  compound  names. 

sal-ammoniac,  s. 

1.  Chem.:  [AMMOXIUM-CHLORIDE.] 

2.  Min.:  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring  in  crys- 
tals, also  in  stalactites,  massive,  and  as  efflores- 
cences.   Hardness,  1'5  to  2;  specific  gravity  T528; 
luster,  vitreous ;  color,  white,  when  pure ;  translu- 
cent to   opaque ;  soluble ;    taste,  saline,   pungent. 
Composition:  Ammonium,  33*7;  chlorine,  66'3=100, 
hence  the  formula,  NH^Cl.    Frequent  as  sublima- 
tion products  in  volcanic  craters,  notably  well  crys- 
tallized in  that  of  Vesuvius. 

3.  Pharm.:  It  sometimes  relieves  pain  in  neural- 
gia, and  has  been  given  in  chronic  bronchitis  with 
abundant  expectoration.    Externally  it  is  slightly 
stimulant,   and  is   believed   to  aid   in  dispersing 
tumors. 

sal-polycrestus,  «.    [POTASSIC-SULPHATE.] 
sal-prunella,  s.    [PRCSELLA-SALT.] 
sal-volatile,  8. 

1.  Chem. :  Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia. 

2.  Pharm,:  Its  action  is  that  of  free  ammonia. 
sal(2),s.    [SAUL.] 

sa.  laam,'  sa  lam  ,  s.  [Arab.  .«/?•<  HI -saluting. 
a  salutation;  cf.  Heb.  shelam=rjeace :  shdlam^to 
be  safe.]  A  ceremonious  salutation  or  obeisance 
among  Orientals,  consisting  in  the  bending  of  the 
head  with  the  body  downward,  in  extreme  cases 
nearly  to  the  ground,  and  placing  the  palm  of  the 
right  hand  on  the  forehead. 

"  'Ho  !  who  art  thou  ?'  —  'This  low  salam 
Replies  of  Moslem  faith  I  am.'  " 

Byrun:  Giaour. 

If  To  tend  a  person  one's  salaam :  To  present  or 
send  one's  compliments, 
sa  laam  ,  sa  lam  ,  r.  i.  &  t.    [SALAAM,  «.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  salaam  or  obeisance ;  to 
bow;  to  salute  with  a  salaam. 

B.  Trans.:  To  make  a  salaam  to;  to  salute  witli 
a  salaam. 

"A  very  intelligent-looking,  amiable  little  lady,  who 
satamed  us  in  Turkish  style." — Scribner'e  Magazine,  June, 
1877,  p.  149. 

*sa- laam  -Stone,  s.    [Ger.  salaamttein.] 
Min.:  Stated  to  be  an  Indian  name  for  a  variety 
of  spinel  occurring  in  six-sided  prisms,  but  much 
doubt  exists  both  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  itself 
and  its  application, 
sal   a-ble,  a.    [SALEABLE.] 


which  resembles    a    bergamot    pear,  and  S.  rojc- 
burghtt,  of  India,  have  eatable  fruit;-. 

sa-la  -clous,  ii.  [Lat.»aJox(genit.»oJoci«);«oiio 

=  to  leap.]    Lustful,  lecherous.    [RUT,  r.J 

sa-la ; -CiOUS-ly1,  ndr.  [Eng.  salad,,,,*;  -(,/.]  In 
a  salacious  manner;  lustfully,  lechermir-ly. 

sa-la  -clous  ness.  s.  [Eng.  talariota;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  salacious;  lust, 
lecherousness,  salacity. 

sa-la?  -l-tf,  »sal  1&9  -I-tJS  s.  [Lat.  salacitcu, 
from «a/oa-=salacious  (q.  v.).J  Salaciousue». 

sal  -ad,  *sal-ade,  *sal  -lad,  *sal  -lat,  *sal  - 
let,  s.  [Fr.  snlcitte.  from  O.  Ital.  sa(a(a=a  salad  of 
herbs,  prop.  fern,  of  salato,  pa.  par.  of  sa/are  =  to 
salt,  to  pickle,  from  sal.  sale  (Lat.sa()=salt  (.q.  v.) ; 
Dut.  salade ;  Dan.,  Sw.,  *fc  Ger.  salat.] 

1.  Generally,  a  dish  of   certain  vegetables  pre- 
pared and  served  so  as  to  be  eaten  raw ;  specif.,  a 
dish  of  lettuce,    endive,  radishes,  mustard,  land 
and  water  cress,  celery,  and  young  onions,  dressed 
with  eggs,  salt,  mustard,  oil,  vinegar  or  spices. 

2.  A  dish   composed  of  some  kind  of   meat,  as 
chicken  or  lobster,  chopped  and  mixed  with  un- 
cooked herbs,  and  seasoned  with  some  condiment, 
as,  lobster-sa/ao". 

:i.  A  lettuce.    (Colloq.) 
salad-burnet. «. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Potorium,  and  specif.,  Poterium 
sanguisorba,  the  leaves  of  which  are  eaten  in  salad. 

salad-cream,  subst.  A  prepared  dressing  for 
salads. 

"salad-days,  *sallet-days,  s.  pi.  Green,  unripe 
days ;  years  of  inexperience. 

"My  salad-days, 
When  I  was  green  in  judgment.'1 

ShakfHii.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  S. 

salad-oil,  s.    Olive-oil  highly  refined. 

salad-spoon,  s.  A  spoon  of  wood  or  ivory,  for 
mixing  and  serving  salads. 

sal-ade, «.    [SALLET  (2).] 

Sal  -a-dlne.  «.  [From  Saladin,  properly  Salah- 
u-Din  (1137-1192).]  Of  or  belonging  to  Saladin. 

Saladine-tenth,  s. 

Law:  A  tax  imposed  on  England  and  France  in 
1188  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  to  obtain  money  for  the 
crusade  then  about  to  be  led  by  Richard  I.  of  Eng- 
land and  Philip  Augustus  of  France  against  Sala- 
din, Sultan  of  Egypt.  It  was  a  tenth  on  everyone's 
annual  income,  and  on  his  movable  goods  except 
his  clothes,  books,  and  arms.  Some  religious  orders 
were  exempt.  Thetaxwas  continued  after  the  cru- 
sade was  at  an  end,  and  became  the  ground  for 
the  taxing  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  for  the  Pope. 
The  example  was  ultimately  imitated  by  various 
sovereigns. 

sal -ad-Ing,  s.  [English  safari ;  -ing.]  Herbs  and 
vegetables  for  salads. 

sa'-la  Ite,  sa  -lite,  «.    [SAHLITE.] 

sa-lal',  s.    [Native  name.]    (See  compound.) 

salal- berry,  s. 

Bot.:  The  berry  of  Gualtheria shallon.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  common  grape,  and  grows  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Columbia  river,  in  Oregon. 

sa-lam  ,  s.  &  i:    [SALAAM.] 

sal-a  man  -d§r,  s.  [Fr.  salamandre,  from  Lat. 
salamandra;  Gr.  salamandra  =  a  kind  of  lizard; 
cf.  Pers.  samander=a  salamander.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  t. 

2.  (With  reference  to  the  curious  popular  belief 
that  the  Salamander  can  live  in  fire)  a  person  who 
seems  at  home  in  close  proximity  to  fire  of  any 
kind. 

"  He  was  so  much  at  his  ease  amid  the  hottest  fire  of  the 
French  batteries  that  his  soldiers  gave  him  the  honorable 
nickname  of  the  Salamander." — Jlacatilay:  Hist.  Eng.  ch. 
xxi. 

3.  A  circular  iron  plate  used  in  cooking;  a  grid- 
dle. 

4.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  a  fire-proof  safe. 
*5.  A  heated  iron  for  firing  cannon. 

6.  A  large  iron  poker,  which,  being  heated  to  red- 
ness, is  then  used  for  lighting  fires,  or  for  browning 
certain  dishes. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Alchemy:  An  imaginary  being  having  a  hu- 
man form,  and  possessing  the  power  of  living  in 
tire.  Paracelsus  placed  them  among  his  elemental 
spirits. 

"Scorching  Salamander  burn; 
Nymph  of  Water,  twist  and  turn." 

Goethe:  Faust  (ed.  Anster.) 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     hSr,     there;      pine,     pit,     si're,     sir,     marine;     g6,     p8t, 
or.    wore,    wolf,     w5rk,     wno,    s&n;     mate,    cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     a,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.'    qu'=  kw! 


salamander-  cloth 
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saliaunce 


'1.  ?AU>I.:  \  popular  mime  for  any  individual  of 
the  SalamandrhiH1  (<i.  v.)»  the  Tritons  or  Newts  beiiit,- 
di.-tinguishfd  as  Aquatic  or  Water  Salamanders, 
and  tho  other  geuora  as  Terrestrial  or  Land  Sala- 
manders. They  are  timid,  aluggub,  lacortiform 
creatures,  feeding  on  worms,  slugs,  snails,  and  in- 
-ects.  When  alarmed  they  exude  from  the  pores  of 
the  back  and  sides  a  milky  humor,  injurious  to 
small  animals  but  innocuous  to  man.  Prom  this 
circumstance,  Salamanders  have  probably  derived 
their  popular  reputationof  being  venomous,  which, 
however,  is  totally  without,  foundation.  Strange 
tales  have  been  told  of  them  from  very  early  times. 
particularly  that  the  icy  coldness  of  their  bodies 
enabled  them  to  endure  fire  without  being  ^injured, 
and  even  to  extinguish  the  flames  in  which  they 
were  placed.  Pliny  records  that  he  tried  the  ex- 
periment, with  the  natural  result  that  the  Sala- 
mander was  burnt  to  powder,  but  the  fable  received 
credence  among  the  uneducated  until  quite  modern 
times. 

'salamander-cloth,  s.  An  incombustible  cloth, 
said  to  bo  made  from  skins  of  salamanders,  but 
really  manufactured  from  asbestos.  [SALAMAN- 
DER'S WOOL.] 

'salamander's  hair,  'salamander's wool, s.  A 
name  once  given  to  a  species  of  fibrous  asbestos, 
which  is  incombustible. 

sal-a-man  -dra,  «.  [SALAMANDER.] 
Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Salaman- 
drida?  (q.  v.).  Head  thick,  tougue  broad,  palatine 
teeth  in  two  series,  parotids  largo,  toes  free,  num- 
erous warty  growths  on  sides.  There  are  two  spe- 
cies: Salamandra  maculosa,  the  Spotted  Salaman- 
der, from  Central  Europe  and  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts on  both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  .S. 
atra,  tho  Black  Salamander,  from  the  high  moun- 
tains of  Central  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland. 
The  young  of  this  species  undergo  their  metamor- 
phoses in  the  body  of  the  mother.  A  young  tadpole 
prematurely  extracted_,  and  placed  in  water  and 
watched  by  Mile.  Marie  do  Chauvin,  lost  its  gills, 
which  were  replaced  by  others.  It  lived  for  fifteen 
weeks  at  tho  bottom  of  its  tank,  when  the  gills  atro- 
phied, and,  after  molting,  the  animal  quitted  the 
water.  The  gill-clef  ts  then  closed,  and  it  became  an 
adult  land-salamander. 

sal-a-man  -drl-dffl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  salaman- 
dr(o) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  A  family  of  Urodela,  approximately  conter- 
minous with  the  group  Salamandrinae  (q.  v.). 

(2)  A  family  of    Salamandrime  (q.  y.).    Palatal 
teeth  in  two  longitudinal  rows  diverging  posteri- 
orly.   Genera:  Triton,  Salamandra,  and  Salaman- 
drina. 

2.  Palaeontology :  The  older  family  [(1)1  does  not 
appear  before  the  Tertiary,  but  in  strata  of  that  ago 
forms  have  been  discovered  in  all  respects  resem- 
bling existing  types.  From  the  Miocene  of  CEningen 
comes  Andrias  scheuchzeri,  closely  allied  to  Meno- 
poma,  and  sometimes  included  with  it  in  the  genus 
Cryptobranchus,  with  the  specific  name  of  homo 
diluvii  testis,  by  which  its  discoverer  first  described 
it. 

sal-a  man  -drl-form,  a.  [Latin  salamandra, 
and/orm«=form.]  Resembling  a  salamander. 

"The  body  is  salamandriform" — Nicholson:  Palceontot- 
ooy,  ii.  179. 

sal  a-man-drl  -na,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.  salaman- 
tZr(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -ma.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Salamandridse,  with  one  species, 
Ralamandrinti  perspicillata,  from  Italy  and  Dal- 
matia.  Tongue  fixed  in  front ;  hind  feet  with  four 
free  digits.  Upper  part  black,  with  triangular 
reddish  spot  on  head ;  white  beneath,  spotted  with 
black. 

sal-a-man-dri  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  salaman- 
dr(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -itue.l 

Zool. :  A  sub-ordcrof  Urodela,  with  four  families : 
Molgidre,  Salamandridw,  PlethodontidsB,  and  Am- 
blystomideo.  Tho  group  is  highly  characteristic  of 
the  North  Temperate  regions,  a  few  species  only 
extending  into  the  Neotropical,  and  one  into  the 
Oriental  region. 

*sal-a-man -drlne,  a.  fEng. salamander; -ine.] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  salamander ,  capable 
of  resisting  fire. 

"We  observed  in  it  a  certain  salnmandritie  quality, 
that  made  it  capable  of  living  in.  the  midst  of  fire  and 
flame." — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  281. 

sal  a  man  -drold,  s.  [SALAMANDKOIDES.]  Any 
individual  of  tho  old  family  Salamandridae,  or  the 
sub-order  Salamandrina?. 

"It  is  really  the  skeleton  of  a  salamandrotd  of  large 
•ize."—  Xicholson .-  Paltront.,  ii.  177. 

*sal-a-man-dr6  I  des.,  s.  [Or.  salamandra  = 
the  salamander,  and  ei'dos=resemblance.] 

Palreont.:  The  name  given  by  Jftger  to  a  species 
of  Labyrinthodon,  whicn  he  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
genus. 


Sal  a  man    ques.e  iqu  ;»  k),  ".  &  s.    [Seedef.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Salamanca  or  its 
inhabitants. 

B.  J.s-*if/iK/. ;  A  native  or  inhabitant,  of  Salamanca  ; 
in  the  plural,  the  people  of  Salamanca. 

sa  lam  ba,s.  [Sp.]  A  kind  of  tishint;  apparatus, 
use.  1  on  tin'  banks  near  Manilla,  fitted  upon  a  raft 
composed  of  several  tiers  of  bamboos.  It,  consists 
of  a  rectangular  net,  two  corners  of  which  are  at- 
tached to  the  upper  extremities  of  two  long  bam- 
boos, tied  crosswise, 
their  lower  extremities 
being  fastened  to  a  bar 
on  the  raft,  which  acts 
as  a  hinge ;  a  movable 
pole,  arranged  with  a 
counterpoise  as  a  sort 
of  crane,  supjMjrts  the 
bamboos  at  the  point 


of   junction,   and   thus 
enables    the  fishermen 


to  raise  or  depress  the 
net  at  pleasure.  The 
lower  extremities  of 
tho  net  aro  guided  by  a  Salamba. 

cord,    which,    being 

drawn  toward  the  raft  at  the  same  time  that  tho 
long  bamboos  aro  elevated  by  the  crane  and  coun- 
terpoise,only  a  small  portion  of  the  net  remains  in 
tho  water,  and  is  easily  cleared  of  its  contents  by 
means  of  a  landing-net.  (Annandale.) 

sal  -anx,  t.    [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Jrhthtf. :  A  genus  of  Salmonidie,  with  a  single 
species,  Salan.c  chinensitt,  a  small  whitish  fish, 
known  on  the  coast  of  China  as  Whitebait.  It  lives 
at  a  considerable  depth,  and  approaches  the  coast 
only  atcertain  seasons.  The  scales  aro  very  delicate 
and  deciduous. 

sa  lar  -I-&S,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Lat.  salar 
the  specific  name  of  tho  salmon,  and  salarius—e. 
dealer  in  salted-fish.] 

Ichthi/. :  A  genus  of  BlonniidR",  with  sixty  species, 
ranging  northward  to  Madeira,  and  southward  to 
fhili  and  Tasmania.  Certain  individuals  of  some 
species  possess  a  longitudiual  cutaneous  crest, 
which,  however,  is  not  a  sexual  characteristic. 
Mature  males  have  generally  higher  dorsal  fins  and 
more  intense  and  variegated  coloration  than 
females  and  immature  males. 

sal    a  riecl,  a.    fEng. salary;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  salary  ;  receiving  a  salary. 

2.  Having  a  salary  attached  to  it;  paid  by  a  sal- 
ary ;  a?,  a  salaried  post. 

sal  -a-rjP,  *sal-a  rye,  *sal-e-rye,  *sal  la-rf, 
subst.  [Fr.  salaire—a.  salary,  a  stipend,  from  Latin 
salariitm,  prop. = salt-money,  or  money  given  to  tho 
soldiers  for  salt,  saiarms=pertaining  to  salt,  sal= 
salt;  Sp.,  Port..&  Ital.  salario.]  The  recompense, 
pay,  or  consideration  paid  or  agreed  to  be  paid  toa 
person  periodically  for  his  services,  usually  a  fixed 
sum  to  be  paid  by  the  year,  half-year,  or  quarter. 
When  paid  at  shorter  intervals  it  is  generally 
termed  wages;  thus,  a  judge  receives  a  salary, 
while  a  bricklayer  receives  wages. 

"As  to  my  sallary,  he  told  me,  I  should  have  24  dollars 
per  month.''— Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1690). 

'sal  -a  if,  r.  f.  [SALARY,  s.]  To  pay  by  a  sal- 
ary. (Only  in  the  pa.  par.) 

sal  dan  ite,  s.  [After  the  river  Saldana,  Colom- 
bia, South  America,  where  found ;  suff.  -ite  (A/ire.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  ALUSOGEN  (q.v.). 

sale  (1).  s.  [Icel.  snla,  sal=a  sale,  a  bargain  ;  Sw. 
salu :  Dan.  sala.]  [SELL,  t;.] 

1.  The  act  of  selling ;  the  act  of  transferring  the 
ownership  of  or  property  in  a  thing  for  n  price  in 
money ;  the  exchange  of  a  commodity  for  a  price 
agreed  on  in  money  paid,  or  to  be  paid. 

"  This  sate  of  offices." 

Shakesp.:  Benrg  VI.,  PI.  II.,  i.  3. 

2.  Power  or  opportunity  of  selling;  demand,  mar- 
ket, vent. 

"Rearing  of  all  husbandry  commodities,  knowing  that 
they  shall  have  ready  (tale  for  them  at  those  towns."— 
Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

3.  Public  selling  to  the  highest  bidder;  exposure 
of  goods  in  a  shop  or  market ;  auction. 

TI  (1)  Sill  of  sale:  [BILL  (»),«..  IV.  ',\  (9).] 
*(2)  House  of  sale :  A  brothel.    (Shakesp. :  Ham- 
let, ii.  1.) 

(3)  On  sale,  for  sale:  Offered  to  purchasers ;  tobe 
bought  or  sold. 

(4)  Hale   by    inch   of  candle:    [INCH-OF-CANDLE 
AUCTION.] 

*(5)  To  set  for  sale :  To  offer  to  any  one. 

sale-room,  s.  A  room  in  which  goods  are  sold ; 
au  auction-room. 

'sale  (2),  «.  [Prob.  from  Lat.  salU=a  willow.] 
A  wicker-basket. 


•sale  (8).  s.  [A.  S.  seel  (genit.  sales');  O.  H.  Ger. 
sal;  Ger.  saal.]  Ahull. 

"  When  he  had  tolde  this  tale 
To  that  semely  in  sale.1' 

Perceral,  1,586. 

*s»le,  r.  t.  [SALE  (1),  s.]  To  sell.  (Octovian, 
1,909.) 

*aale -a-bll'  I-ty,  s.  [Bug.  saleable;  -ity.]  Sale- 
ableness. 

"Superficiality  and  *ulr<il>ility."—Carlyle:  Mincellunie8r 
iv.  139. 

sale  a-ble,  sal  a  ble,  *sale-ha-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
x«lf:  -able.]  Capable  of  being  sold;  marketable; 
fit  for  sale ;  in  demand. 

"Those  whose  only  attention  in  to  make  a  saleable  com- 
modity."— Knaf:  Winter  Ereninys,  Even.  52. 

sale -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  saleable;  -new.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  saleable. 

*sale  -a-blf,  adv.  [Eng.  saleabl(e) ;  -y.]  In  a 
saleable  manner. 

*sal-e-bros -I-tf ,  K.  [Eng.  salebrous ;  -ity."\  Tho 
quality  or  state  of  being  salebrous ;  roughness,  rug- 
gedness. 

"Yet  is  not  this  without  its  thornes  and  Sfilebrostti/f" — 
Felt  ham.-  I'pon  Eccles.  ii.  2. 

'sal-e-brous,  a.  [Lat.  salebrosus,  from  salebra. 
=a  rough  place.]  Rough,  rugged,  uneven. 

"  Through  a  vale  that's  salebrou*  indeed." 

Cotton:  Wonders  of  the  Peakf. 

sa-le  -nl-a,  s.  [A  euphonic  word  of  no  significa- 
tion.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Saleniadw  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palozont. :  From  the  Cretaceous  times  onward, 
sal-e-ni  -a-dSB,  s.  pi.    [Modern  Latin  saleni(a) ; 

Latin  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -adce.] 

1.  Zool. :    A  family  of  Regular  Echinoids.    Test 
generally  spheroidal,  hemispherical,  or  depressed  ; 
apical  disc  large,  with  a  sur-anal  or  supplementary 
plate  in  addition  to  the  ten  which  are  normal. 

2.  Pal&ont.:  From  the  Jurassic  on  ward, 
sal-ep,  sal  -6p,  sal -eb,  sal  -ab,  sa  loop  ,  s. 

[Arab,  saleb ;  Turk.  salleb.~] 

*I.  Oi'd.  Lang. :  A  diet-drink,  formerly  prepared 
from  the  powdered  roots  of  Orchis  mascula. 

II.  Chem.:  Saleb.  Salab.  The  tuberous  roots  of 
Orchis  mascula,  and  other  allied  species,  washed, 
dried,  and  afterward  reduced  to  powder.  It  has  a 
dirty  yellow  color,  and  in  water  swells  up  to  a  bulky 
semi-transparent  jolly.  It  consists  chiefly  of  basso- 
rin  and  starch,  and  is  considered  very  nutritious. 

*sal-er,*sal  ere(l),s.  [Fr.saliere.]  Asalt-cellar. 

sal-e-ra  tus,  sal  se-ra  -tus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  sat 
fi&ratus.]  An  impure  bicarbonate  of  potash,  with 
more  carbonate  dioxide  than  is  possessed  by  pearl- 
ash.  Used  in  cookery. 

*sal-ere  (2),s.    [SOLER.]    An  upper  chamber. 

sales  man,  sale? -wo-man,  s.  [Eng.  sale,  and 
man  or  u'oman.~\  One  whose  occupation  or  business 
is  to  sell  goods  or  commodities. 

"Often  sold  without  the  intervention  of  commission 
salesmen." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

7  Dead  salesman :  A  wholesale  dealer  in  butcher's 
meat ;  one  who  receives  and  disposes  of  consign- 
ments of  dead  meat  by  auction  or  otherwise.  (Eng.) 
*sa-lewe,  'sa-lue,  r.  /.    [Fr.  saluer.']   To  salute 
(q.v.). 

"The  besy  larke,  the  messager  of -day, 
Saleweth  in  hire  song  the  morwe  gray." 

Clunwcr:  C.  T.,  1,494. 

sale  -Work,  s.  [Eng.  sale ,  and  work.1  Work  done 
or  made  for  sale ;  hence,  used  for  work  carelessly 
done. 

"I  see  no  more  in  you  than  in  the  ordinary 
Of  Nature's  salework." 

Shakesp..-  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  5. 

Sa-ll-an  (l),o.  &s.    [Seodef.]    [SALIC.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tribe  of  Franks 
who  settled  on  the  Sala  (now  the  Yssel),  from  the 
third  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  member  of  tho  tribe  described 
under  A. 

Sa -11-an  (2),  n.  [Soedef.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Salii  or  priests  of  Mars  in  ancient  Rome. 

Salian-hymns,  s.  pi.    Hymns  which  were  sung 
at  the  annual  festival  by  the  Salii,  in  honor  of 
Mars,  and  other  deities,  and  distinguished  men. 
They  were  accompanied  by  warlike  dances,  clash- 
ing of  shields,  &c. 
sa  -11-ant,  a.    [SALIENT.] 
*sal-l-aunce,  *sal  1-ance,  subst.    [SALLY.]    An 
assault,  a  sally,  an  onslaught. 

"  Why  with  BO  fierce  saliance 
And  fell  intent,  ye  did  at  earst  me  meet." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  29. 


boll,    btfy;     pout,    Jowl,     cat,     5011,     cnorus,     9hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pb.  =  f. 
-clan,     -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shfin;     Uon,     -§lon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


Salic 

Sal  -Ic,  a.  [Fr.  salique  =  ot  or  pertaining  to  the 
Salic  tribe.  ]  A  term  applied  to  a  law  or  code  of 
laws  established  by  tlie  Salian  Franks;  specif., 
applied  to  oue  chapter  of  the  Salian  code  regarding 
Mu'cession  to  certain  lands,  which  was  limited  to 
li.-irs  main,  to  the  exclusion  of  females,  chiefly 
because  certain  military"  duties  were  connected 
with  the  holding  of  those  lands.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  females  were  excluded  from  the  throne  of 
France  by  the  application  of  the  Salic  law  to  the 
succession  of  the  crown. 

sal  I  ca-9e-se,  sal  I  9ln-e-3e,«.pf.  [Lat.  .«<///.(• 
(genit.  sa/»ci»  =  a  willow;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suflix 
-acea?t  -inecK.] 

Bot.  :  Willowworts  ;  an  order  of  Diclinous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Amentales.  Trees  or  shrubs,  having 
alternate  simple  leaves,  with  the  primary  veins  de- 
liquescent, often  with  glands  on  the  edges  or  on 
the  stalks;  stipules  deciduous  or  persistent;  flow- 
ers dioeceous,  amentaceous,  naked  or  with  a  mem- 
branous cup-like  calyx;  stamens  two  to  thirty,  dis- 
tinct or  monadelphous;  anthers  two-celled.  Ovary 
superiorj  one-celled,  many-seeded  ;  style  one  or 
none;  stigma  two  or  four;  seeds  very  small,  with 
long  silky-hairs  from  their  base.  Distribution,  the 
north  temperate  and  Arctic  zones,  and  on  moun- 
tains further  south.  Known  genera  two,  Salix  and 
Populns  (q.  v.).  Species  220  (Lindley),  180  (Sir  J. 
Hooker.) 

sal-I-ca  -ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  sali- 
cace((f)  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]    Belonging  or  relat- 
ing to  the  willow  or  to  the  natural  order  Salicacea?. 
*sal-I-car  -I-a,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  salix  (genit. 
salici«)  —  a  willow.] 
Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Silviidie. 

sal  I-$e  -turn,  s.  [Lat.,  fromsaiij-  (genit.  solids) 
=a  willow.]  A  willow  bed  or  plantation. 

sal  I~9ln,  *.  [Lat.  aalLr,  genit.  sal  ic(i»)  —  a  wil- 
low; -in  (Chem.).]  [SALix.] 

Chem.:  (\;)H,SO;=C6H7O(OH)4O.C6H»CH2OH.  A 
substance  discovered  by  Leroux,  and  existing  ready 
formed  in  the  bark  and  leaves  of  most  varieties  of 
willow  and  several  poplars.  It  may  be  produced 
artificially  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on 
helicin,  or  by  boiling  populin  with  lime  or  baryta 
water.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless  prisms  of  bitter 
taste  ;  it  melts  at  198%  and  is  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  insoluble  iu  ether  and  oil  of  turpentine. 
Heated  to  260°.  it  gives  off  water  together  with  acid 
vapors,  and  leaves  a  yellow  residue,  insoluble  iu 
water,  finally  turning  brown  and  carbonizing. 
sal-I-9ln  -e-se,  s.pl.  [SALICACE^:.] 
sa  lie  ibn  al  (c  as  sh)  ,  sal  -cion-al,  sal  -I-  9et, 
SOl-Cion-ell,  a.  [Lat.  salij-  =  n  willow.] 

Music:  An  organ  stop  of  a  soft  and  delicate 
quality,  supposed  to  be  similar  in  character  with 
the  salicis  fistula,  or  withy-pipe.  It  is  generally 
placed  in  the  choir  organ,  bnt  sometimes  in  the 
swell,  in  either  case  replacing  the  dulciana,  which 
it  greatly  resembles. 

sal-I-cor  nar  -I-a,  s.  [Named  byCuvier,  from  a 
fancied  resemblance  to  Salicornia  (q.  v.J  .] 

ZoOl.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Salicornariadae  (q.v.). 
Surface  divided  into  rhomboidal  or  hexagonal 
spaces,  with  irregularly  placed  avicularia. 

sal-I-cor-na-rl  -a  dse,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  salicoma- 
ria;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -(i)dce.l 

1.  ZoQl.:  A  family  of  Polyzoa.    Ccenojcium  erect, 
dichotomously  divided,  with  cylindrical  branches 
and  cells  disposed  around  an  imaginary  axis. 

2.  Palceont.  :  From  the  Tertiary  onward. 

sal  I  cor  -nl-a,  s.  [Lat.  sal  (genit.  sa(i'«)=salt, 
and  corira=a  horn.  Named  from  the  saline  prop- 
erties of  the  genus,  and  the  horn-like  branches.] 

Bot.  :  Marsh-samphire,  Glasswort;  a  genus  of 
Chenopodiacew.  Annual  or  perennial  leafless  herbs, 
with  cylindrical,  jointed,  succulent  stems.  Flowers 
bisexual,  minute,  in  threes  at  the  base  of  the  inter- 
nodes.  Perianth  fleshy,  three-  or  four-lobed  ;  sta- 
mens one  or  two  ;  styles  two.  Fruit  a  compressed 
utricle,  inclosed  in  the  enlarged  perianth.  From 
salt  marshes,  &c.,  chiefly  in  the  temperate  zones. 
Known  species  five  or  six.  Various  species  furnish 
soda  in  large  quantities;  Salicornia  brachiata. 
common  along  the  coasts  of  India  and  those  of 
Indian  salt-lakes,  does  so.  [SAJ.JI,  1.  1  A  iudlca 
(Arthrocnemum  indicum)  might  be  similarly  used. 

sal-l-cBs-?!,*.  {Eng.salic(yl);  Gr.osme=odor, 
and  suff.  -yl.j_ 

Chem.:  CTH^Oi.  A  monatomic  radicle  which  may 
be  supposed  to  exist  in  salicylol  and  its  derivatives. 
i,  suhst.  [Lat.  salix,  genit.  salic(is)=a 
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crystallizes  in  tnfts  of  slender  prisms,  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  re-acts  witli 
ferric  salts  like  salicylic  acid. 
salicyl  sulphuric-acid,  s.    [SITPHOSALICYLIC- 

ACID.] 

sal  --l-gfl  am  -Ic,  a.      [Eng.  aalicyl,  and-«miV.] 

Derived  from  or  containing  salicyl  and  ammonia. 

salicylamlc-acld,  «. 


Chem.:  ('7H7NO.,=  (C7 


H, 


A    weak  acid 


produced  by  the  action  of  strong  alcoholic  ammonia 
on  wintergreen  oil  (methylsalicylic  acid).  It  crys- 
tallizes in  yellowish-white  lamiure,  having  a  strong 
luster,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  melts  at  132  ,  and  boils  at 
27o  .  Strong  acids  and  alkalies  convert  it  into  acid 
salicylate  of  ammonia. 

sal-I  9J?1  -a  mlde,  s.    [Eng.  aalicyl,  and  amide.] 
Chem.:  (%-H7NO2=C6H4;PoINH|       Produced  by 

the  action  of  ammonia  on  etherial  salicylates.  It 
crystallizes  in  yellow  plates,  and  melts  at  142  . 

sal-I-9yT-ate,  ».    [Eug.  salicyl(ic) ;  -ate.] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  salicylic-acid. 

salicylate  of  soda, «. 

Cltem. :  2NaC7H5O3.H;>O.  Sodium  salicylate,  pre- 
pared by  mixing  100  parts  of  pure  salicylic-acid 
with  sufficient  water  to  form  a  paste,  and  then  add- 
ing 104  parts  of  pure  sodic-carbonate.  It  forms 
small,  colorless,  or  nearly  colorless,  crystalline 
scales,  inodorous,  and  possessing  a  sweetish  saline 
taste,  soluble  in  fifteen  parts  of  cold  water  and  six 
parts  of  alcohol,  very  soluble  in  boiling  water-the 
solutions  being  neutral  or  very  faintly  acid.  Per- 
chloride  of  iron  colors  a  concentrated  solution 
reddish-brown,  and  a  dilute  solution  violet.  Like 
salicylic-acid,  it  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and  is 
frequently  added  to  beers,  wines,  Ac.,  to  preserve 
them.  It  is  highly  recommended  as  a  specific  for 
rheumatism,  the  dose  varying  from  10  to  30  grains. 

sal-I-9^1  Ic,  a.  [English  salicyl ;  -ic.]  Derived 
from  the  willow. 

salicylic-acid,  s. 

CAem..-C7H6O:,=((''§*°> "  £  Oo.    Spinoylic  acid. 

prtho-hydroxy-benzoic  acid.  A  dibasic  acid  exist- 
ing ready  formed  in  the  flowers  of  Spircea  ulmaria, 
and  obtained  synthetically  by  the  oxidation  of 
saligenin,  or  by  heating  sodium  phenol  to  180:  in  a 
stream  of  carbon  anhydride.  It  has  a  sweetish- 
sour  taste,  and  crystallizes  in  colorless  four-sided 
prisms ;  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  so  in  boil- 
ing water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts 
at!58%  and  sublimes  at  200°  in  slender  needles  hav- 
ing a  strong  luster.  Ferric  salts  impart  to  its 
aqueous  solution  a  deep  violet  color.  The  ealicyl- 
ates  are  all  crystalline  and  soluble.  Salicylic  acid 
is  employed  as  an  antiseptic  and  antiputrefactive 
agent.  One  grain  added  to  each  ounce  of  a  fer- 
menting liquid  will  atonce  arrest  fermentation.  It 
has  the  power  of  preserving  for  a  time  milk,  fresh 
meat,  albumen,  <fec.,  and  is  used  in  the  surgery, 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  starch,  to  destroy  the 
fetid  odor  of  cancerous  surfaces  or  uncleansed 
wounds . 

salicylic-aldehyde,  s.   [SALICYLOL.] 
salicylic-anhydride,  s.    [SALICYLIDE.] 
salicylic-ethers,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Ethers  produced  by  distilling  salicylic 
acid  with  an  alcohol  and  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
(1)  Methylsalicylic  acid,  CgHgOs.  Gaultheric  acid. 
This  ether,  which  exists  ready  formed  in  oil  of 
wintergreen,  is  a  colorless  oil,  having  a  penetrating 
odor  and  a  sweet  aromatic  taste,  specific  gravity 
1'18  at  10%  slightly  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  boiling  at  222%  (2)  Ethyl- 
salicylic  acid,  CgHioOs.  A  colorless  oil,  specific 
gravity  1/184  at  10%  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  boiling  at  225'. 
(3)  Amylsalicylic  acid.  CioH]fiO3.  It  is  colorless, 
strongly  refracting  liquid,  having  an  agreeable 
odor,  heavier  than  water,  and  boiling  at  270% 
851-1-9?  1  -Ide,  s.  [Eng.  salicyl;  -ide.] 
Chem. :  (^HjOj.  The  anhydride  of  salicylic  acid, 
obtained  by  treating  dry  sodium  salicylate  with 


salifiable 

sal-I-9yT-lte,  s.  [Eng.  salicyl;  •itf.'] 
Chem.  (pi.)  :  Coin  pounds  formed  by  the  action  of 
salicylol  on  m.'tallic  oxides  and  hydrates,  those  of 
the  alkali  metals  being  moderately  soluble  iu 
water,  the  others  insoluble.  (1)  Salicylite  of  am- 
monia, ('THolNHjlO^.obtained  by  shaking  salicylol 
with  strong  ammonia  atagentle  heat,  crystallizes 
in  yellow  needles.  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  inciting 
at  115*.  (2)  Salicylite  of  copper,  CuH^t'u  O,,  is 
obtained  by  agitating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sali- 
cylol with  aqueous  cnpric  acetate.  It  cry0taDixea 
in  mile-rent  green  needles,  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol. 
sal-I-jyT-Bl,  «.  [Eng.  salicyl;  -oi.] 

Chem.  :  (%-H.iO..!  =  (C7H,0)  ' 


.    Salicylic  alde- 


hyde, salicylous  acid.  Volatile  oil  of  spiraea.  Ob- 
tained by  distilling  the  flowers  of  »s/jj'ra'-e  ultnaria. 
or  by  the  oxidation  of  saligenin,  with  a  mixture  of 
potassic  dichroniate  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a 
colorless  aromatic  oil,  specific  gravity  1-173  at  15  , 
solidifies  at—  20%  boils  at  196,  and  is  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  inflammable,  burn- 
ing with  a  bright  but  smoky  flame,  gives  an  intense 
violet  coloration  with  ferric  salts,  and  forms  com- 
pounds with  strong  bases. 

sal-I  9?1  -ous,  o.  [Eng.aalicyl;  -oiw.]  Derived 
from  or  contained  in  salicylic  acid. 

salicylous-acid,  s.    [SALICYLOL.] 

sal-I-9f  1-Ur  -Ic,  a.  {Eng.  salicyl(ic),  andurjc.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  salicyl  and  uric-acid. 

salicyluric-acid,  s. 


.  ,_       Saliglycio 

H 

acid.  An  acid  found  in  urine  after  salicylic  acid 
has  been  taken  internally.  It  forms  slender  shining 
crystalline  needles,  melts  at  160°,  is  soluble  in  boil- 
ing water  and  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  ether. 
Its  solutions  color  ferric  salts  violet  like  salicylic 
acid. 

sa  -Il-en9e,  ».  [Eng.  snlien(f);  -Cf.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  salient  or  projecting  ;  projec- 
tion, protrusion. 

_"  But  the  street-face  of  this  noble  building  has  suffi- 
cient aalietice  and  dignity  to  set  its  mark  on  the  great 
thoroughfare."  —  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Ba'-ll-ent,  sa  -11-ant,  a.  &B.  [Fr.  saillant,  pr. 
par.  of  saillir=to  leap  ;  Lat.  salio,  pr.  par.  saliens.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang,  (of  both  forms)  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Moving  by  leaps  ;  leaping,  bounding,  jump- 
ing. 

"The  legs  of  both  sides  moving  together,  as  frogs  and 
saliant  animals,  is  properly  called  leaping."  —  Brotcne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  en.  vi. 

(2)  Shooting  up  or  out  ;  springing. 

"The  salient  spout,  far  streaming  tothe  sky." 

Pope.-  Dunciad,  il.  162. 

(3)  Beating,  throbbing. 

"Thetta/rVnf  pulse  of  health  gives  o'er." 

BlaeMock:  An  Ode. 

(4)  Having  the  apex  pointed  toward  the  outside  ; 
projecting  outwardly  ;  as,  a  salient  angle. 

2.  Fig.  :    Forcing  itself  on  the  notice  ;  conspicu 
ous,  noticeable,  prominent. 

II.  Her.  (of  the  form  sali- 
ant) :  A  term  applied  to  a 
lion  or  other  beast,  repre- 
sented in  a  leaping  posture, 
with  his  right  fore-foot  in  the 
dexter  point  and  his  left 
hind-foot  in  the  sinister  base 
of  the  escutcheon. 

B.  As   subst.:    A  salient 
angle  or  part  ;  a  projection. 

salient-angle,  ». 
Fort.  :    Two  united    faces, 
presenting   the  vertex    out- 


Saliant. 


willow  ;  -yl.l 

Chem.  :  C-iStO.    The  diatomic  radicle  of  salicylic 
acid  and  its  derivatives,  unknown  in  the  free  state. 
salicyl  acetic-acid,  t>. 

(CTH,O)    ) 
Chem.:  C9H8O4=  C^H^O       ^  Oj.     Acetosalicylic 

'  1  ) 

acid.     Discovered  by  Gerhardt,  and  obtained  by 
heating  salicylic  acid  with  chloride  of  acetyl.    It 


cooling,  solidifies  to  a  translucent  mass, 
sal  I-9f  1 -I  mlde,  «.    [Eng.  ialicyl,  and  imtde.] 
Chem.:  CTH5NO=(C7§4O)    |N.      A  yellow  crys- 
talline powder,  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  on 
salicylamic  acid.     It  does  not  melt  at  200%  is  insol- 
uble in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  aqueous  ammo- 
nia, but  dissolves  in  alcoholic  ammonia,  forming  a 
yellow  solution.    Ferric  chloride  colors  it  purple. 


ward,  as  in  the  redan  and  bastion. 

sa  -11-ent-ly1,  adv.  [Bug.  salient;  -ly.]  In  a  sa- 
lient manner. 

sa-llf  er-OUS,  a.  [Latin  »a;=salt;/cro=to  bear, 
to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Producing  or 
bearing  salt. 

saliferous-beds,  s.pl. 

Oeol.:  Beds  containing  rock-salt  (q.  v.).  Gen- 
erally of  Triassic  age ;  some  in  Russia  are  Permian. 

*saliferous-system,  s. 

Geol. :    The  Triassic  Rocks 

sal'-I-fi-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.sah/v,'  -able.']  Capable 
of  being  salified,  or  of  combining  with  an  acid  to 
form  a  salt. 


fate,     fat.     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try1.     SyTian.     a,     <B  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


salification 

aal-i-fl-ca'-tion,  s.  [English  salify;  c  connect., 
and  suff.  -otfon.]  The  act  of  salifyiug ;  the  state  of 
being  salified. 

sal'-I-fy,  v.  t.  [Lat.  saZ=salt,  and  fado  (pass. 
fio)=  to  make.]  To  form  into  a  salt  by  combining 
an  acid  with  a  base. 

sa-Ufc'-en-ln,  s.  [_Engt  sali(cyl) ;  Gr.0eimmi=to 
produce,  and  suff.  -in  (CVtem,).] 

t'hrm.:  C7HsO2=CfiH4(OH).CH?.OH.  A  crystal- 
line compound  produced  from  saliciu  by  the  action 
of  acids  and  of  emulsin.  It  forms  white  rhombic 
tables,  having  a  pearly  luster,  easily  soluble  in  hot- 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  melts  at82%  and  sublimes 
at  UK)-.  Ferric  salts  produce  a  deep  blue  color  in 
its  solutions. 

sal-I-gly'c -Ic,  a.  [English  sali(cyl);  fftyrfop, 
and  -io.]  Derived  from,  or  containing  salicylic- 
acid  and  glycosine. 

saliglycic-acid,  s,    [SALICYLURIC-ACID.] 

sal  -I-got,  s.    [Fr.] 

Bot. :  A  plant,  Trapa  natans,  the  Water  Caltrops. 

sa-llm  -e-ter,  s.  [Latin  saf=salt,  and  English 
me/er.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  amount 
of  salt  present  in  any  given  solution.  They  are  im- 
perfect instruments,  each  requiring  to  be  graduated 
for  the  particular  salt  which  it  is  required  to  test. 

sa-li'-na,*.    [Sp.,from  Lat.  saJ=salt.] 

1.  A  salt-marsh   or  salt-pond  inclosed  from  the 
sea. 

2.  A  place  where  salt  is  made  from  salt  water; 
salt-works. 

*Sal-I-na -tion,  s.  [Eng.  salin(e) :  -ation.]  The 
act  of  washing  with,  or  soaking  in  salt  liquor. 

"The  same  pickle  they  use  in  salination." — Oreenhill: 
Art  of  Embalming,  p.  69. 

sa,  line  ,  a.  &  s.  [French  salin^  fern,  saline,  from 
Lat.  *8alinus  (only  found  in  the  neut.  salinum,  a 
salt-cellar,  and  the  fern.  pi.  8ctZtnce=salt-pits),  from 
«at=salt;  Sp.  <k  Ital.  salino= saline;  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
Ital.  salina,  Fr.  saline~a  salt-pit.]  [SALT,  s.] 

A.  -4s  adjective : 

1.  Consisting  of  salt;  constituting  salt;  having 
salt  as  a  constituent. 

"That  the  sun  continually  raised  dry  saline  exhalations 
from  the  earth." — Goldsmith.-  Hist,  of  the  Earth,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Partaking  of  the  nature  or  qualities  of  salt; 
salty. 

"The  land  being  generally  of  a  nitrous  and  saline 
nature." — Anson:  Voyages,  ch.  v. 

B.  As  sitbst.:  A  salt-spring;  a  place  where  salt 
water  is  collected  in  the  earth  ;  specifically  applied 
to  salt  lowlands  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  where 
the  vegetation  consists  only  of  a  few  saline  plants. 

saline-plants,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Plants  growing  in  salt  places,  and  having  a 
saline  taste. 

saline-purgatives,  s.  pi. 

Pharm. :  Purgatives  resembling  hydragogues  in 
their  effects,  but  the  action  is  much  slighter.  They 
are  best  combined  with  other  aperients,  and  include 
phosphate  of  soda,  tartrato  of  potash,  sulphate  of 
,sodat  sulphate  of  magnesia,  citrate  of  potash,  and 
cream  of  tartar,  in  small  quantities, 

saline-waters,  s.  pi. 

Hygiene:  Waters  with  salts  in  solution.  Those 
which  have  sulphate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia as  their  chief  ingredients  are  at  Epsom, 
Cheltenham,  Leamington,  Pullna,  Seidlitz,  Carls- 
bad, and  Marienbad;  those  with  sulphate  or  car- 
bonate of  lime,  or  both,  are  the  thermal  waters  of 
Bath  andBuxton;  those  with  carbonate  or  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  are  Ems,  Teplitz,  &c. 

sa-Hne  -ness,  s.  fEng.  saline,  a.;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  saline ;  salinity. 
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*sa-lln'-0us,  a.     [Lat.  salinus.]     Saline,  salty. 
"Ascribe  their  induration    .    .    .    unto  salinoits  spir- 
its."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

sa-lique  (as  sal  -Ik,  or  sa-lek ),  a.    [SALIC.] 

sal-I-ret -In,  s.  [Eng.  sali(cin),  andGr.  rhctinc 
=resin.] 

Chem. :  C7H6O.  A  resinous  body  produced  by  the 
action  of  dilute  acids  on  saligenin  or  on  salicin. 
Insoluble  in  water  and  ammonia,  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, ether,  and  strong  acetic  acid,  but  reprecipi- 
tated  from  their  solutions  by  water. 

sal-Is-bttr  -I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Richard  An- 
thony Salisbury,  an  English  botanist.  ] 

1.  Bot.:  Agenus  of  Taxacesp.    Salisburia  adianti- 
folia,  the  Ginkgo,  or  Maiden-hair  tree,  is  sixty  to 
eighty  feet  high,  with  a  straight  trunk,  a  pyramidal 
head,  and  fan-shaped  deciduous  leaves,  with  forked 
veins. 

2.  Palceobot. :  From  the  London  Clay. 
*sal'-lte,  v.  t.    [Lat.  salitus,  pa.  par.  of  sa/io=to 

make  salt;  sa?=salt.]    To  salt;  to  impregnate  or 
season  with  salt. 

sal-Ith-ol,  s.  [English  sali(cyl) ;  (e)th(yl),  and 
suff.-oi.]  [PHENETOL.J 

sa-ll-va,  «.  [Lat. ;  cf.  Gr.s»oion=spittle:  Russ. 
slina.]  [SLIME.] 

Phpsiol. :  The  salivary  secretion  or  spittle.  It 
consists  partly  of  animal  principles  (osmazome, 
mucus,  and  ptyaline),  and  partly  of  saline,  which 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  blood.  Saliva  moist- 
ens the  food,  and  thus  assists  in  mastication  and  di- 
gestion. In  some  animals  it  has  a  solvent  action  on 
certain  food  stuffs.  It  converts  starch  into  sugar. 

sa-11-val,  a.  [Eng.  saliv(a);  -al.]  Pertaining 
to  saliva ;  salivary. 

"Small  canals  like  the  salival." — Grew:  Cosmo.  Sacra, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

tsa-ll'-van,  a.  [Eng.  saliv(a) ;  -an.]  Salivary 
(q.v.). 

"May  it  not  be  that  the  salivan  secretion  contains  a 
larger  quantity  of  active  principle  1"—Proc.  Zoiil.  Son., 
1882,  p.  632. 

sal  -I-vant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  salivans,  pr.  par.  of 
sah't;o=to  spit  forth,  to  salivate.] 

A.  As   adj. :  Exciting   or  producing  salivation ; 
salivating. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  excites  or  produces  sal- 
ivation. 

sal  -I-va-rjf,  a.  [Lat.  salivarius,  from  saliva; 
Fr.  salivaire.l  Pertaining  to  saliva;  secreting  or 
conducting  saliva ;  salival. 

"Such  animals  as  swallow  their  aliments  without  chew- 
ing, want  salivary  glands." — Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments, 

salivary-cells,  s.  pi.  Cells  within  the  saccules 
or  alveoli  of  the  salivary  glands. 

salivary-glands,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  Glands  secreting  saliva.  They  are  the 
parotid,  sub-lingual,  and  sub-maxillary  glands ; 
composed  of  minute  follicles  connected  by  branches 
of  thin  duct,  on  which  they  are  set.  like  grapes  on 
the  stock,  surrounded  by  blood-vessels  and  areolar 
tissue. 

sal  -I-vate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  salivatus,  pa.  par.  of  salivo 
=  to  salivate.]  To  purge  by  the  salivary  glands; 
to  excite  or  produce  an  unusual  secretion  and  dis- 
charge of  saliva  in,  generally  by  the  use  of  mer- 
cury ;  to  produce  ptyalism  in. 

"The  methods  of  salivating  are  divers,  but  all  by  mer- 
cury."—  Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  x. 

sal-I-va'-tion,  subst.  [Lat.  salivatio ;  Fr.  saliva- 
tion.] The  act  or  process  of  exciting  or  producing 
an  unusual  secretion  and  discharge  of  saliva,  gen- 
erally by  the  use  of  mercury ;  ptyalism  ;  an  abnorm- 
ally abundant  secretion  and  now  of  saliva. 

"The  humor  of  saliration  is  not  properly  spittle."— 
Wiseman:  Suroery,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  x. 


sally 


Sallee-man,  s. 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  An  inhabitant  of  Sallee;  a  pirate. 

2.  ZoOl. :  Velella  vulgaris.     [Cf.  Portuguese  Man- 
of-war.] 

"[In]  the  accompanying  illustration   may  be  seen  a 
remarkable  creature,  called  by  the  popular  name  of  Sal- 
Ice-man,  sometimes  corrupted, 
in  nautical  fashion,  to  Sally- 
man." —  Wood:  Illus.  Natural 
IIi.it.,  iii.  739. 

sal  -len-derff,  s.  [SEL- 
LANDEES.] 

*sar-let,  *sal-et,  *sal- 
ade,  *sal-ette,subs?.  [Old 
French  salad?,  from  Ital. 
celata  =  a  helmet,  from 
Lat.  ccelata  =  engraved, 
ornamented,  from  ccelo  — 
to  engrave,  to  ornament ; 
ca?lum=R chisel,  agraver.] 

Old  Arm.:  A  light  kind 
of  helmet,  introduced  dur- 


SaDet. 


ing  the  fifteenth  century,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  foot- 
soldiers.  They  were  made  with  movable  and  fixed 
visors,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

"JVtany  a  time,  but  for  a  sallet;  my  brain-pan  had  been 
cleft  with  a  brown-bill."—  Shakesu.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II., 
iv.  10. 

sal  -11-got  (t  silent),  s.  [Fr.]  A  ragout  of  tripe. 
t  sal'-low,  v.  t,  [SALLOW,  a.]  To  make  sallow, 
sal  -low,  *salg.he,  *sal-ly,  *salwe,  *sal-wlie,  s. 


. 

saliyeux;  Sp.  Salivoso.]     Pertaining  to  saliva  ;  par- 
taking  of  the  nature  or  qualities  of  saliva ;  con- 


sa-lln '-I  tf,  subst.  [Eng.  saline,  a. ;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  saline ;  salinenesa. 

"  Experiments  were  made  as  to  the  salinity  of  water  " — . 
Fielrl,  Dec.  26,  1886. 

sal-I-nom'-e-tSr,  s.  [Eng.  saline;  o  connective, 
and  meter.]  An  apparatus  or  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  salinity  of  water,  or  the  density  of  brine 
in  the  boilers  of  marine  steam-engines.  The  ther- 
mqmotrical  method  is  by  ascertaining  the  boiling- 
point  of  the  brine.  This  is  used  in  salt-works,  the 
scale  being  graduated  to  indicate  percentages.  The 
hydrometric  method  is  by  finding  its  specific  grav- 
ity at  a  given  temperature. 

sa-ll-no-ter-rene',  adj.  [Lat.  «aImMs=saline, 
and  Eng.  terrene.]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of 
salt  and  earth. 


sa'-lix,  subst.  [Lat.  =  a  willow;  cf.  Gael.  &  Ir. 
seileach;  WeLheltgi  Cornish  helak=a  willow.] 

1.  Bot. :  Willow ;  the  typical  genus  of  Salicacew 
(q.  v.).    Catkins  erect,  their  scales  quite  entire; 
perianth    none,    except   one  or  two  nectariferous 
glands ;  stamens  two,  combined  into  one,  or  two  to 
rive;    stigmas  two,    entire    or    cloven    into    two. 
Known  species  160.     The  willow  genus  is  popularly 
divided  into  sallows,  osiers,  and  willows  (q.v.). 
All  are  trees  or  shrubs,  loving  moist  places  and 
growing  rapidly. 

2.  Palceobot.:  From  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  North 
America  and  the  Middle  Eocene  of  Bournemouth. 

Sal -lee,  s.    [Seedef.] 

Geog. :  A  seaport  on  the  west  coast  of  Morocco. 
The  inhabitants  were  formerly  notorious  for  their 
piracy. 


Gr.  helike ;  Fr.  saule,  saulx ;  f  tal.  salcio,  salce.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Salix  caprea,  the  Common  Sallow,  called  also 
the  Goat  Willow  and   Palm.    [PALM-SUNDAY.]    It 
flowers  in  April  and  May. 

"Bend  the  pliant  sallow  to  a  shield." 

Fawkes:  Theocritus,  Idyl.  16. 

(2)  (PL):  Oneof  the  three  popular  divisions  of  the 
genus  Salix.    Trees  or  shrubs,  generally  with  downy, 
branched  stipules ;   obovate,  hoary,  more  or  less 
wrinkled  leaves ,  stipulate,  with  conspicuous  veins 
on  their  lower  side.    Sallows  are  burnt  to  make 
charcoal. 

2.  Entom. :   The  genus  Xanthia,  specif,  the  Sal- 
low-moth (q.  v.). 

sallow-kitten,  .-•. 

Entom.:  A  European  moth,  Dicranura  furcula, 
allied  to  the  Puss-moth  (q.  v.). 

sallow-moth,  s. 

Entom.:  Xanthia  cerago,  a  moth  with  pale  yel- 
low, purplish-marked  forewings  and  white  hind- 
wings.  The  violet-brown  larva  foods  on  the  sallow. 

sallow-thorn,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Hippophae  (q.  T.). 

sal  -low,  *sal-ow,  *sal-owe,  *salwhe,  a.  [A.  S. 
salu;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zaiuw=tawny,  yellow;  Icel. 
s0(r=yellowish  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  sato=dusky ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
sal;  Fr.  sate=dirty.]  Of  a  yellowish  color;  of  a 
pale,  sickly  color,  tinged  with  dark  yellow.  (Ap- 
plied to  the  skin  or  complexion.) 

"What  a  deal  of  brine 
Hath  washed  thy  sallow  cheeks  for  Rosaline." 

Sltakesp. .-  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  8. 

sal  -low-Isn,  a.  [Eng.  sallow,  a. ;  -ish.]  Rather 
sallow ;  somewhat  sallow  in  color. 

sal  -low-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  sallow;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sallow ;  paleness  tinged 
with  a  dark  yellow  color. 

sal  '-If,  s.  [Fr.  saillie,  prop.  fern,  of  sailli,  pa. 
par.  of  s<M'Mir=togoout,  to  sally  (q.v.) ;  Sp.saKda: 
Port,  sahida ;  Ital.  salita.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  leaping  forth  ;  a  darting,  a  spring,  a  bound. 

"I  make  a  sudden  sally 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern." 

Tennyson .-  The  Brook,  24, 

2.  A  rushing  or  bursting  forth  ;  a  breaking  out ;  a 
sudden  eruption  ;  specifically,  a  sudden  breaking  or 
rushing  out  of  troops  from  a    besieged    place  to 
attack  the  besiegers. 

3.  An  excursion,  a  trip,  a  run. 

"Every  one  shall  know  a  country  better,  that  makes 
often  sallies  into  it,  and  traverses  it  up  and  down."— 
Locke. 

4.  A  spring  or  darting  of  intellect,  fancy,  or  imagi- 
nation ;  a  flight  of  fancy,  liveliness,  wit,  or  the  like. 

5.  An  act  of  levity  or  extravagance ;  a  frolic,  an 
escapade ;  wild  gayety. 

"We  find  people  very  brisk  and  active  in  seasons  of 
joy,  breaking  out  continually  into  wanton  and  extrava- 
gant sallies." — Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  it., 
ch.  xxi. 


boll,     bdy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,      -sion  =  shun;     Uon,      -jion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      Ac.  =bel,     del. 


sally-port 

II.  Arch. :  A  projection;  the  end  of  a  piece  of 
timber  cut  with  an  interior  angle  formed  by  two 
planes  across  the  fibers,  as  the  feet  of  common 
rafters. 

sally-port,  s. 

1.  Fort,:  An  opening  cut  in  the  glacis,  through 
which  a  passage  leads  by  a  ramp  from  the  terre- 
plein  to  the  covered  way 

of  the  interior ;  a  postern ; 
an  underground  passage 
from  a  fortification  for 
making  sallies  from  the 
covered  way. 

2.  Naut. :  A  port  on  each 
quarter   for   entering  or 
leaving  a  lire  vessel  after 
the  train  is  fired. 

sal  -If,  «sal-y,  v.  int. 
[Fr.  saillir=to  go  out,  to 
issue,  to  leap,  to  bound; 
from  Lat.  salio— to  leap.] 

1.  To  leap  or  rush  out; 
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salmon-color,  s.    The  color  of  the  flesh  of  the 
salmon. 

salmon-colored,  n.    Of  the  color  of  the  flesh  of 
tin-  salmon. 


salsify 


-  J  i    *>•       -"*  iimw  wumtj  oiliiiiuil  utsil-          ~  Bj^-lu     pl-tf.Il,    (I-       [Eng. 

ing  18  carried  on.   The  most  productive  salmon  fisli-    pertaining  to,  saloop  (q.  v.). 


2.  A  similar  beverage  prepared  from  au  infnsiou 
of  Sassafras  bark. 

saloop-house,  s.    A  house  where  saloop  was 
prepared  and  sold.    (Old  <f  -\V«-  l.nndoii.  i.  159.) 

*sa:lo    pl-an,  a.     [Eng.    galop;   -inn.]    Of,  or 


,'  „}  n,;,,,, 


Sally-port. 


1.  AU  leap  or  rusn  out; 

to  dart,  burst,  or  break  out;  specifically,  to  rush 
out  suddenly,  as  a  body  of  troops  from  a  besieged 
place,  to  attack  the  besiegers ;  to  make  a  sally. 
"Think'st  thou  we  will  not  sallu  forth. 
To  spoil  the  spoiler  as  we  may?" 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  T.  7. 

2.  To  spring,  to  issue. 

"A*  to  the  banted  hart,  the  sallying  spring." 

Thomson:  Summer,  474. 


.  salmon-fishery,  s.     A  place  where  Salmon  fish- 
ing is  carried  on.   The  most  productive  salmon  fish- 
eries in  the  world  are  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  ..  The  OIllv  „„,„,„•„„  house."-!,,,,.)... 
America,  from  C  alifornia  to  Alaska.  sweepers. 

salmon-ladder,  salmon-Stair,  8.     A.  fish-way  sal-pa,  s-     [Lat.,   from  (ir.  salpi,  sarpi=a  sea- 

IQ-V.).  fish.] 

salmon-stair,  8.    [SALMON-LADDER.]  ZoOl. :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  Salpidee  (9.  v.).    Aui- 

salmon-trout  s  mal  sub-cylindrical,  half  an  inch  to  ten  inches  lone, 

u<"  ~  truncated  in  front,  point.-d  behind.    They  have  a 

Ichthy.:  .Sa/mo  trutta;   a  North  European  fish,  transparent,  clastic  outer  tunic,  elongated,  com- 

much  more  common  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  pressed,  and  open  at  both  extremities.    A  single 

Its  habits  are  those  of  the  Salmon.    It  attains  a  narrow,  plicated,  ribbon-shaped  branchia  extends 

length  of  about  three  feet;  upper  parts  blackish,  obliquely  across  the  pallia! cavity.    Sexes  distinct. 

usually  with  a  purplish  tinge  on  the  silvery  sides,  withalternation  of  generations.  The  yonngSalpians 

under  part  silvery.    Called  also  Sea-trout,  and  in  quit  their  parent  in  long  chains  i  after  floating  about 

\yalesaiidIrelandV\hite-trout.    1  he  flesh  is  pink,  for  a  time  the  society  is  dissolved,  and  each  pro- 

richly  flavored,  and  much  esteemed.  duces  a  solitary  young  one  like  itself ;  in  the  next 

2.  The  namaycush,  or  large  Lake-trout  of  North  generation  there  is  a  chain  again. 

sal  mo'-nes.,  s.  pi.    [Lat.,  pi.  of  salmo  (q.  v.).]  'rsVpx 

Ichthy.:  Salmon  and  Trout  having  teeth  on  the  to  the  genus  s'alpa  (q    v) 

SSjfl'J*™8^"  ?,"™!l!Ll'f?^0Llh^0m£F;f  ™J  .    "In  the  transparent  salpians  these  fibresjire  grouped 

Sain 

ftlJe  Lake  Leman  Trout),  S.  gaUivensis  (Galw'ay  ho^al-^  anT»"                    ck'T 

2A*  fSSf.<*S  grSa\^<?™*lL?-  ?°»i:  pSed'orthe  remain^ o]'mlatParnd 've 


nu.lusk  belonging 


.  ranspan  <apu         s  gup 

pecies  are  very  numerous;  among  the  chief  are  inflat  bsnds."—  iroodmirrt:  .M,,u,i,ca  (ed.  1875).  p.  19. 
almo  salar  (the  Salmon),  S.  trutta  (Sea-trout  or       *sal  -nl-f  on    »     TFr  A  Sn    from  Sn   talnirar- 

almou-trout),  S.fario  (Common  Trout),  S.  lemanus  to  te™r?nk°°    Port    mini,  *   '-t,    powder  t  .  corn 

the  Lake  Leman  Trout),  &  oaIKw»fa  (Galway  from  «Po?=salt,  ^d  '^Va  -to  prickP]    A  di^h  con": 

v  ,    m     fr^n   (t  ^  8r«at.Lake-trPut)i  ••>•  fom-  posed  of  the  r'email£  of  meat  and  vegetables,  cut 

acluciu  :    (the   GiUaroo),   S.    levenensts   (the   Loch  into  dice,  and  heated  in  brown  or  white  sauce. 
Leven  Trout),  and  S.  namaycush  (the  great  Lake-         -,. 
trout  of  North  America).  jPTrQ*'  "'  p      ^      l'  §Bl*to);  fern.  pi.  adj. 


, 

salmon  -Ic,  adj.    [Eng.  salmon;  -ic.]    Derived  or  lengthened  groups.    Branchial  and  atrial  aper- 

from  the  salmon.  tures  at  opposite  ends  of  the  body. 

salmonic-acid,  s.  sal-pl-glos-sld  -e-se,  «.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  salpi- 

Chem.:  A  reddish  fatty  acid,  existing,  according  Olossis,  genit.  salpiglossid(is) ;    Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 

to  Fremy,  in  the  reddish  muscles  of  various  species  su}*' ,"6CE;J 

ofsalmon.    (Watts.)  **••'  A .  snb-order of  ScrophulariacenB.    Inflores- 
cence entirely  centrifugal;  aestivation  of  the  corolla 

sal-mon  -I-dSB,  s.  pi.    [Latin  salmo,  genit.  sal-  either  plaited,  or  plaited  imbricate,  the  two  upper 

more(i8) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.}  segments  being  external.    (Bentham.)   Miers  places 

1.  Ichthy.:  A  family  of  Physostomi  (q.  v.).    Body  it  under  his  Atropacese. 

generally  covered  with  scales;  head  naked,  no  bar-  sal-pl-glos -Sis,  s.    [Gr.  salpingx=e.  tube,  and 

bels;  margin  of  upper  jaw  formed  by  the  mtermax-  9Zossa=the  tongue.     Named  from  the  tongue-like 

illaries  mesially  and  by  the  maxillaries  laterally;  style  in  the  mouth  of  the  corolla.] 

belly  rounded ;  small  adipose  fin  behind  the  dorsal ;  Bot, .  The  typical  genus  of  Salpiglossideff  (q.v.). 

pyloric    Bppendam    generally   numerous,    rarely  Herbaceous,    viscid   plants,  with    showy   flowers. 
- 


[Gr.  salpintjx='A  trumpet,  a 
animation  of  the  oviducts. 


absent ;  air-bladder  large,  simple ;  pseudobranchise    Natives  of  c'hili 
present.    The  ova  fall  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo-       gal-rjln-fcl 
men  before  exclusion.    The  genera  are  numerous,    *MK,.  .  t\,tr    . 
and  valuable  as  food-fishes.    They  are  fresh  water       Pa/iES  .'  ii 
and  marine  (deep-sea).    The  former  are  peculiar  to         v 

the  temperate  and  arctic  regions  of  the  northern       sal-pin  gee  -ca,  s.    [Qr.salpmgx  (gem 
hemisphere,  one  occurring  in  New  Zealand,  and    go»)  =  a  trumpet,  and  oifceo=to  inhabit.] 
many  of  them  descend  to  the  sea  periodically  or       ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Salpingoa- 
occasionally.  cidie  (q.v.).      Animalcules  solitary,   plastic,  and 

2.  Palaeont.:  From  the  Cretaceous  onward.    [Os-    variable  in  form,  secreting  and  inhabiting  a  fixed, 

chitinous,    transparent   sheath,    either   sessile   or 
mounted  on  a  pedicle.    They  inhabit  salt  and  fresh 


MERCS.] 

salm  -6n-6ld  (I  silent) ,  a.  &  s.    [English  salmon ;    waterrand~ fncrea'sVusually  by  transverse~fission. 

Kent  divides  them  into  two  sections,  according  as 


-oid.] 


A.  As  adj.:  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of,  or  re-    (1)  the  pedicle  is  absent,  rudimentary,  or  excep- 


Sal  -If  Lfinn,  subst.    [See  def.]    A  tea-cake ;  so 
called  from  Sally  Lunn,  the  pastry-cook  of  Bath, 
England,  who  used  to  cry  them  about  in  a  basket    «««"  "*  »,vi.m   nn.  ......  «ufT    /  7     1     '       f       "" -**'•-        -------- 

at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.    Dalmer,  the       salm  -6n-St  ((silent), 8.    [Eng.  salmon ;  dimin.       ZcMnm'i-  4  fninilv  of  TimioRti    fo  vl     Oceanic 
S'n'T*111  her  reCeipt>  and  ^  a  ""*  ab°Ut    SUff~  •*'•>    A  little  Salm°n>  a  Samlet'  mfC^idsAaiaemrnatelyldidCor  unfted'in  °rcu?ar 

llll'    OUUE).  nKl      »iX«         ««         _J.'  I.'.     ..        _~T.— ~~.    .         J—    1         T* 1 1 1 Ll -S r» Li_l 1      _A_1_1 

"  Tell  cook  to  batter  the  Sally  Limns  on  both  sides."— 
Field:  Oct.  27,  1883. 

sal-ma-gun  -dl,  sal  mi  gund,  s.  [Fr.  salmi- 
gondis;  prob.  from  Ital.  salame—salt  meat,  and 
condito= seasoned.  J 

1.  Lit. :    A   mixture  of    pickled    herrings,   cold 
dressed  chicken,  salt  beef,  radishes,  endive,  olives, 
&c.,  arranged  with  regard  to  contrast  in  color  as 
well  as  flavor,  and  served  with  oil,  vinegar,  pepper, 
and  salt. 

2.  Fig. :  A    mixture  of  various    ingredients ;  an 
olio,  a  medley. 

sal-ma  -11-a,  s.  [Sans.  8d(ma/i=the  species  of 
the  genus  described.! 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  Bombaceap.  The  honey  of  Sal- 
nialia  malabarica,  a  very  large  deciduous  tree 
found  in  India  and  Burmah,  is  said  to  be  purga- 
tive and  diuretic,  the  bark  and  root  emetic,  and 
the  gum  aphrodisiac. 

sal  -mi,  sal'-mis,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  salami;  pi. 
of  »a(ame  =  salt  meat.]  A  ragout  of  roasted  wood- 
cocks, larks,  thrushes,  and  other  birds  and  game, 
minced  and  stewed  with  wine,  small  pieces  of  bread, 
and  other  ingredients,  intended  to  provoke  the 
appetite. 

sal  ml  ac,  s.  [See  def.]  A  contraction  of  Sal- 
ammoniac  (q.  v.). 

sal  -mite,  s.  [After  Vieil-Salm,  Belgium,  where 
found;  guff. -ire  (Min.).} 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Chloritoid  (q.  v.),  in  which  a 
part  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  is  replaced  by  prot- 
oxide of  manganese. 

sal-mo,  s.    [Lat.] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Salmon- 
idse.  Body  covered  with  small  scales;  mouth-cleft 
wide,  the  maxillary  bones  extending  to  below  or 
beyond  the  eye;  conical  teeth  in  jaw-bones,  on 
vomer,  palatines,  and  tongue.  Anal  snort,  with  less 
than  fourteen  rays ;  pyloric  appendages ;  ova  large. 
Young  with  parr-marks.  The  genus  is  sub-divided 
into  two  groups,  Salmones  and  Salvelini. 

salm  6n  ((silent),  *sal-mon,  *sal-mond,  'sau- 
moun,  s.  [O.  Fr.  saumon,  saulmon  (Fr.  saumon), 
from  Lat.  salmonem,  accus.  of  «a(mo=a  salmon ; 
prob.  lit.  =  a  leapor,  from  sa(io=to  leap;  Span,  sal- 
mon; Ital.  8a(mone.] 

Ichthy.:  The  genus  Salmo  (q.v.),  and  especially 
Salmo  salar,  the  most  important  of  anadromous 
food-fishes,  on  account  of  its  abundance  and  its 
rich,  delicious  flavor.  Range,  temperate  Europe 
southward  to  43°  N.  lat.,  excepting  rivers  falling 
into  the  Mediterranean ;  in  America  its  southern 
boundary  is  41°  N.  lat.  It  is  an  extremely  beautiful 
fish,  very  symmetrical,  and  its  form  is  admirably 
adapted  to  rapid  motion,  even  against  powerful 
currents.  It  is  distinguished  from  all  other  species 
of  the  genus  by  the  form  of  the  opercular  bones, 
which  show  a  rounded  outline  to  the  posterior  edge 
of  the  gill-covers,  the  longest  diameter  of  which  to 
the  nose  would  be  in  a  line  through  the  eye. 

salmon-berry,  s. 

Bot. :  Rubus  apectabilis. 


sembling  the  genus  Salmo  (q.  v.). 


tionally  developed,  or  (2)  persistent,  and  conspicu- 


-  -              -.     ' 

The  fibrous  condition  of  the  salmonoid  skeleton."—  ously  developed.     Species  numerous. 

Giinther:  study  of  Fishes,  p.  641.  Bal-pln-goe  -cl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  salpin- 

B.  Assubst.:  Any  fish  of  the  genus  Salmo  (q.  v.).  ga>c(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

sa  I8n  ,  s.    [Fr.]    [SALOON.]    An  apartment  for  ZoOl..-  A  family  of  Choano-flagellata,  with  three 

the  reception  of  company;  a  saloon,  a  picture-gal-  genera :  Salpingoaca,  Lagonopca.  and  lolyoeca.    An- 

lery ;  hence,  in  the  plural,  fashionable  assemblages,  imalcules  secreting  and  inhabiting  mdegendent  or 

circles  of  fashionable  society. 


sa  loon  ,  s.  [Fr.  saion,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  sal  (Ger. 
«aa/)=a  dwelling,  a  house,  a  hall;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
salrl;  A.  S.  seel,  sele.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  spacious  and  elegant  apartment  for  the  re- 
ception of  company  or  the  exhibition  of  works  of 
art;  a  hall  of  reception;  a  large  public  room;  a 
hall  for  public  entertainments ;  an  apartment  for 
specific  public  use. 

"He  had  descended  from  the  proud  saloon." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

2.  A  refreshment  bar,  a  dram  shop,  a  groggery. 
II.  Architect. :  A  lofty,  spacious  hall,  frequently 

vaulted  at  the  top,  and  usually  comprehending  two 


socially  united  sheaths  or  lorica,  free-floating  or 
attached  to  aquatic  objects ;  flagellum  single,  ter- 
minal, with  collar,  contractile  vesicles  two  or  more, 
posterior,  endoplast  sub-central.  From  salt  and 
fresh  water. 

sal-plnx,  «.    [Gr.=a  tube  or  trumpet.] 

*1.  Music:  The  ancient  Greek  trumpet. 

2.  Anat.:  The  Eustachian  tube  (q.  v.). 

sal -sa,  «.  [See  def.]  An  abbreviation  for  Sarsa- 
parilla. 

sal  -sa-ff ,  »•    [SALSIFY.] 

*salsa  men-tar  I  ous,  a.  [Latin  galsamenta- 
rtwfl,  from  «of=salt.]  Pertaining  to,  or  containing 
salt;  salted. 

salse,  «.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  salsus= salted.] 


stories,  with  two  ranges  of  windows.  It  is  often  in  Geol. :  An  eruption  of  mud,  with  heat  and  vapor, 
the  middle  of  a  building,  and  is  sometimes  lighted  from  a  vent  in  a  locality  where  there  is  no  volcano 
from  the  top.  of  the  normal  type. 

saloon-carriage,  saloon-car,  8.  sal  -sl-fy',  sal-sa-ff,  s.  [French  sa(«(/f«=goats- 

Rail.  Eng.:  A  passenger-car  fitted  up  with  sofas    beard.] 

and  chairs ;  a  palace  or  drawing-room  car.    (Eng.)        Bot. :  Tragopogon  porrifohus,  commonly  called 

ouster  plant,  cultivated  to  a  small  extent  in  Eng- 

He  stepped  lightly  from  the  satoon-cor  placed I  at  his    j«  d   ^  h  moro  iargcly  on  the  Continent  of 

.??«!>££  gg  -St.  Jama   Gazette,    Euro'pe    and   in  Americaf  fhe   root   is   excellent 

when  cooked.  It  may  be  boiled  and  served  with 
sauce,  fried  in  batter,  stewed,  scalloped,  or  made 
into  croquettes. 


_   . 
Oct.  16,  1886. 

sa  loop  ,  «sa-l8p  ,  «.    [SALEP.] 
1.  Salep  (q.  v.). 


fate,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here,    camel,     her,     there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,    marine;     go,     pot, 
or,    wore,    wplf,     w5rk,     who,    s6n;     mate,    cub,     cttre,    unite,    cfir,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     a,     a  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


salsilla 

sal-sll  -la,  8.    [Sp.,  from  Lat.«atei«!=salted.] 
K<it<tny:  The  tubers  of   Bomarea  edulis  of   St. 
Domingo; 

*sal-s6-ac  -Id,  a.  [Lat.  sa(sus=salt,  and  Eug. 
ai'iil.  I  Having  a  taste  compounded  of  saltness  and 
sourness. 

sal  -s6-la,  s.  [From  Lat.  sa/=salt.] 
Hotuny:  Saltwort,  a  genus  of  Chenopodiacefe. 
Flowers  perfect,  with  two  bracts  at  the  base;  sepals 
hve,  rarely  four;  stamens  five,  rarely  three;  style 
elongate;  stigmas  two  or  three.  Found  in  temper- 
ate climates.  Known  species  about  thirty.  It  has 
an  angled,  much-branched  stem,  and  pale-greenish 
-.p-ssile  flowers,  with  three  leaf-like  bracts  at  the 
base  of  each,  and  is  common  on  sandy  seashores. 
It  yields  immense  quantities  of  soda,  whence  its 
name. 

sal-so-la'-cepus  (ce  as  shl.a.  [Mod.  Lat.  sa?- 
ml(a) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -aceous. ]  Pertaining  or  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Salsola  (q.  v.). 

sal-su  -gl-nose,  o.    [SALSUGIXOUS.] 

Rot. :  Growing  in  places  overflowed  by  salt  water. 

sal  SU'-gln-ous,  a.    [Lat.  salsuao  (genit.  salsu- 

<ii»ix),  from    sa(=salt.]    Saltish;  somewhat  salt- 

brackish. 

salt,  «.  &  a.  [A.  S.  sealt;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zout; 
Icel.  salt;  Dan.  &  Sw.  salt;  Qoth.salt;  Gcr.salz; 
tr.  sel;  . Ital.  sale;  Sp.  sal;  Russ.  sole;  Wei.  hale, 
halen;  Lab.  sal;  Gr.  hals;  Sansc.  sara;  Icel. 
xnllr-salt  (a.) ;  Wei.  hallt.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  A  vessel  for  holding  salt ;  a  salt-cellar. 
"Saltaot  pure  gold."— Middleton:  Works,  v.  491. 

(2)  That  which   seasons    or   gives    flavor;    that 
which  preserves  from  corruption. 

"  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth." — Matthew  v.  13. 

(3)  Taste,  smack,  flavor. 

"  Though  we  are  justices  and  doctors  and  churchmen 
Mr.  Page,  we  have  some  salt  of  our  youth  in  us." 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  3. 

(4)  Wit,  pungency,  smartness,  sarcasm. 

"  Salt  and  smartness."— Tillotson:  Sermons,  i.  79. 
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II.  Figuratively  : 

*1.  Sharp,  bitter,  pungent. 

"The  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes." 

Shakeap.:  Truilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

2.  Lecherous,  salacious,  lustful. 

"  As  salt  as  wolves  in  pride."—  Shakesp. :  Othello,  iii.  8. 

3.  Costly,  dear,  expensive,  high  ;  as,  to  pay  a  salt 
price.    ( Colloq.) 

II  (1)  Above (or  below)  the  salt:  Formerly  the 
family  salt-cellar  was  of  massive  silver,  and  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  table.  Persons  of  distinction 
sat  above  the  saler  — !.  e.,  between  it  and  the  head 
of  the  table;  while  dependents  and  inferior  guests 
sat  below  it.  Hence,  to  sit  above  the  salt=to  sit  in 
a  place  of  distinction  ;  to  bo  placed  or  sit  below  the 
salt=to  bo  given  or  take  an  inferior  position. 

"Yet  hope  for  this  to  have  a  roome  adore  the  salt."— 
—Comical lues:  Essaues,  No.  13.  (1632.) 

(2)  Worth  one' a  salt:  Worthy  of  one's  hi  ro;  worth 
what  it  costs. 

salt-block,  s.  Anapparatus  for  evaporating  the 
water  from  a  saline  solution.  The  technical  name 
for  a  salt- factory. 

salt-box,  s.  A  wooden  box,  with  a  sloping  lid, 
used  for  holding  salt  in  kitchens. 

salt-bush,  s. 

Bot.:  Atriplex  nummularia.    (Australian.) 
.  salt-butter,  s.    Butter  mixed  with  salt  to  make 
it  keep. 

salt-cat,  s.    [SALTCAT.] 

salt-cellar,  'salt-saler,  s.  A  small  vessel  of 
PfSffj  sllv.or'  &c-i  'or  holding  salt  on  the  table. 

"  When  any  salt  is  spilt  on  the  table-cloth,  shake  it  out 
into  the  saltcellar."—  Swift:  Direct,  to  the  Butler. 

TT  A  tautological  expression ;  cellar  being= French 
talitre,  Ital.  saliera=a  salt-collar,  from  Lat.  sal= 

Stilt. 

salt-duty,  s.    A  duty  on  salt.    [SALT-TAX.] 
salt-eel,  s.    A  rope's  end.    (Naut.  slang.)     (Cf. 
Notes  and  Queries,  7th  sor.,  ii.  188,  217.) 


(5)  A  marshy  place  flooded  by  the  tide.    (Prov.) 
(b)  A  sailor,  especially  an  old  sailor.    (Colloq.) 

"An  old  salt,  sitting  at  the  tiller." — London  Datlu  Tele, 
firaph. 

II.  Technicallu: 

I.  Chemistry: 

(l)  (Sing.).  [SODIUM-CHLORIDE.! 

)  CPI.J .'  Applied  in  a  general  sense  to  com- 
pounds of  a  metal  and  a  halogen,  as  sodium  Chlo- 
ride, NaCl;  and  to  compounds  formed  by  the  union 
<)f  an  acid  and  a  base,  nitrate  of  silver,  AgNO3.  In 
its  fuller  signification  the  term  suggests  a  com- 
pound which  can  suffer  rapid  double  decomposi- 
tion with  another  soluble  substance,  as  when  solu- 
tions of  chloride  of  sodium  and  nitrate  of  silver  are 
mixed  together  they  at  oncedecompose  each  other 
and  form  chloride  of  silver  and  nitrate  of  sodium. 
Hyan  extension  of  meaning  the  name  is  sometimes 
applied  to  compounds,  as  chloride  of  ethyl,  acetate 
of  ethyl,  and  even  to  fats,  as  stearin,  tristearate 
of  glycerin.  Popularly  and  medicinally  the  term 
salts  refers  to  Epsom  salts  (q.  v.). 

2.  Comm.,  d*o.:  Salt  production  is  a  very  impor- 
tant industry  in  the  United  States.  As  early  as  1620 
the  Jamestown  colonists  of  Virginia  established 
salt  works  at  (ape  Charles.  Rock  salt  is  abundant 
in  \Vest  Virginia  and  Louisiana,  and  salt  "licks" 
and  springs  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  States  and 
territories.  The  springs  of  Southern  Illinois  were 
worked  by  the  French  and  Indians  in  1720.  The 
,-£Ptu?*-Y  salt  springs  were  known  and  used  before 
1780.  Valuable  salt  works  have  been  established  in 
Western  Virginia,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Now 
Mexico,  Nebraska,  New  York,  California,  and  Ar- 
kansas. The  more  important  sources  of  supply  are 
New  York,  West  Virginia,  and  Ohio,  New  York  alone 
producing  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  domes- 
tic supply.  Besides  seasoning  food  and  preserving 
,,1 i1-  do,mestic  "/"•  tor  long  voyages,  &c.,  salt  is 
used  m  the  manufacture  of  muriatic  acid  and  soda 
to  glaze  pottery,  to  give  hardness  to  soap  to  pre- 
serve the  surface  of  metals  from  being  calcined 
when  they  are  being  melted,  also  as  a  mordant,  &c. 
B.  As  adjective  : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Abounding  in  or  impregnated  with  salt;  con- 
taining or  producing  salt ;  as,  a  salt  spring. 
8o(ibeof>a        WUh  °r  tasting  ot  *"*!  salted;  as 

3.  Overflowed  with  or  growing  in  salt  water ;  as,  a 
snlt  marsh. 


salt-fish,  s. 

1.  Fish  in  brine;  fish  salted  and  dried. 

2.  Fish  from  salt  water. 

*salt-foOt,  8.  A  largo  salt-cellar  formerly  placed 
near  the  middle  of  a  long  table,  to  mark  the  place 
of  division  between  the  superior  and  inferior  guests. 

[15ALT.S.,  f    (1).] 

salt-gauge,  s.    A  salinometer  (q.  v.). 
salt-glazing,  s. 

Pottery:  A  glaze  for  earthenware,  prepared  from 
common  salt. 

*salt-green,  adj.  Green  like  the  sea;  sea-green. 
(Shakesp.:  Mid.  Night's  Dream,  iii.  2.) 

salt-Junk,  s.    Dry  salt  beef  for  use  at  sea. 

salt-lick,  s.  A  knob-lick  (q.  v.) ;  a  place  where 
salt  is  found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  to  which 
wild  animals  resort  to  lick  it  up ;  sometimes  near 
salt  springs. 

salt-marsh,  s.  Land  under  pasture-grasses  or 
herbage  plants,  near  the  sea,  and  liable  to  be  over- 
flowed by  it,  or  by  the  waters  of  estuaries,  and  in 
consequence  more  or  less  impregnated  with  salt. 

salt-mine,  «.  A  mine  whore  rock-salt  is  obtained. 

salt  of  lemons,  s.    [SALT  OF  SORREL.] 

salt  of  sorrel,  s. 


Chem.:  C2HKO4+H2O=  )  £8|g{J4  H,,o.  Potassic 
binoxalate,  or  acid  potassic  oxalate.  Found  in 
sorrel  leaves,  and  easily  prepared  by  dividing  a 
saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  water  into  two 
equal  portions,  neutralizing  one  with  potassic  car- 
bonate, and  adding  the  other.  It  crystallizes  in 
colorless  rhombic  prisms,  slightly  soluble  in  cold, 
very  soluble  in  boiling  water.  It  is  often  used  to 
remove  ink  stains  from  linen,  paper,  &c.  Called 
also  Salt  of  Lemons. 

salt  of  tartar,  subst.    [CARBON-ATE  OF  POTIS- 

SIUM.J 

salt  of  vitriol,  s.  [SULPHATE  OF  ZINC.] 
_  salt-pan,  salt-pit,  s.  A  shallow  pan  or  vessel 
in  which  salt-water  or  brine  is  evaporated  in  order 
to  obtain  salt.  In  the  plural,  salt-works,  and 
natural  or  artificial  ponds  or  sheets  of  water  in 
which  salt  is  produced  by  evaporation. 

salt-pit,  8.    [SALT-PAN-.] 

salt-radicle,  s. 

Chemistry:  The  chlorous  or  electronegative  con- 
stituent, of  a  salt,  according  to  the  binary  theory, 
e.  g.,  Cl  m  KC1,  SO4  m  K2SO4,  &c. 

salt-raker,  «.  A  person  engaged  in  raking  or 
collecting  salt  in  natural  salt-ponds,  or  in  inclosures 
from  the  sea. 


saltate 

salt-rheum,  s. 

Pathnl. :  A  vague  popular  term  for  almost  all  the 
non-febrile  cutaneous  eruptions  common  among 
adults,  except  ring-worm  and  itch. 

salt-rlv  -er,  s.  [See  def.]  An  imaginary  river 
up  which  defeated  candidates  for  office  in  the  United 
states  are  said  to  row. 

*salt-sea,  «.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  sea 
or  ocean.  (Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  1.) 

salt-sedative,  s.    Boracic  acid. 

salt-spring,  s. 

Geol. :  A  spring  of  water  containing  a  large  quan- 
tity of  common  salt.  Such  springs  are  very  abun- 
dant in  America,  Europe,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  They  rise  through  strata  of  sandstone  and 
marl,  which  contain  large  beds  of  rock-salt  (q.  v.). 
Culinary  salt  is  obtained  from  them  by  evaporation. 

"The  art  of  making  salt  was  known  in  very  early  times 
to  the  Gauls  and  Germans:  it  is  not,  therefore,  likely  that 

»  Britons,  who  had,  in  several  places,  plenty  of  salt. 
•prfftff*,  should  be  ignorant  of  it." — Pennant-  Journeu 
from  Chester. 

salt-tax,  s. 

Taxation:  The  ancient  Romans  imposed  a  duty 
on  salt,  and  most  modern  states  have  taxed  it 
heavily.  In  India  the  salt-duty  is  the  third  source 
in  order  of  importance  of  the  Indian  revenue  or 
excluding  opium,  it  is  the  second.  Formerly  its 
amount  varied  in  different  localities,  now  it  is  uni- 
form over  India  at  two  rupees  per  maund  ($1.35  a 
cwt.)  The  revenue  from  it  in  1882-3  was  $30,887,905. 
(Hunter:  Indian  Empire.) 

salt- tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Halinodendron  argenteum. 

salt-water,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  Water  impregnated  with  salt ;  sea- 
water. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining,  relating,  or  belonging  to 
salt  water,  j.  e.,  to  the  sea;  used  at  sea;  engaged 
on  the  sea. 

"  The  salt-water  thief." — Sh'akesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  v. 

salt-work,  subst.  A  house  or  place  where  salt  is 
made. 

•salt  (2),  8.  [O.  Fr.  sault.tTom  Lat.saKum.accns. 
of  saltus,  from  saKo=to  leap.]  A  leap,  a  jump,  a 
bound. 

"Frisking  lambs 
Make  wanton  salts  about  their  dry-suck'd  dams." 

Ben  Jonson:  Masques. 
salt,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SALT,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  sprinkle,  impregnate,  or  season  with  salt  • 
to  preserve  with  salt. 

"We  might  have  salted  as  much  pork  as  would  have 
served  both  ships."— Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  To   fill   with   salt   between    the   timbers   and 
planks,  as  a  ship,  for  the  preservation  of  timber. 

3.  lo  supply  or  furnish  with  salt. 

"Every  Sunday  morning  the  cows  must  be  salted"— 
Scribner  s  Magazine,  Nov.,  1878,  p.  61. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  deposit  brine  from  a  saline  sub- 
stance; as,  The  brine  begins  to  salt. 

,1  (1)  To  salt  an  invoice :  To  put  the  extreme  value 
upon  each  article,  and  even  something  more  some- 
times, in  order  to  make  what  seems  a  liberal  dis- 
count upon  payment. 

(2)  To  salt  a  mine;  To  sprinkle  a  few  grains  of 
gold-dust,  &c.,  in  and  about  an  unproductive  or 
worked-out  mine,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  valuable 
and  thus  obtain  a  higher  price  from  an  unsuspect- 
ing purchaser. 

'i'&n?j°"th,e  flret  to  Practice  'he  art  of  salting  sham 
goldfields."—  London  Dailu  Telegraph. 

(3)  To  salt  down:  To  put  away;  to  bank  or  save 
money.     (Slang.) 

Salt  -$,nt,  a.  [Lat.  saltans,  pr.  par.  of  salto,  fre- 
quent, of  salio=to  leap.] 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  Leaping,  jumping,  dancing. 

n  he  chaseth  and  followeth  after  other  beasts  hee 
Iwaies   saKitnf  or  rampant."— P.  Holland:  Hiny, 

2.  Her.:  A  term  applied  to  the  squirrel,  weasel, 
rat,  and  all  vermin,  and  also  to  the  cat,  greyhound 
ward  monkey.  when  in  a  position  springing  for- 

sal-ta-rel  -16,  s.    [Ital.] 
M  usjc : 

1.  A  Neapolitan  danco  in  triple  time,  somewhat 
resembling  a  jig. 

2.  The  music  for  such  a  dance. 

3.  A  harpsichord  jack,  so  called  because  it  jumps 
when  the  note  is  struck. 

tsal  -tate,  v.  i.    [Latin  saltatum,  sup.  of  salto 
•""'•mt.of  8o(io=toleap.]    To  leap,  to  jump,  to 
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saltation 

sal  ta   tion,  x.    [Lat.  saltatio.]    [SALTATE.] 

1.  A  leaping,  a  bounding,  a  jumping. 

"Being  ordained  for  saltation,  their  hinder  legs  do  fat 
exceed  the  others."—  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  A  beating  or  palpitation. 

"His  verdant  blood 
In  brisk  8altaf.>'f>n.f..\rculnte*  and  flows." 

Smart:  Uvp-Garden,  p.  37. 

tsal-ta-tor  -eg,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Lat.  saltatar=a 
dancer.J 

ZoOl.:  The  Salticidie  (q.v.). 

sal-ta-tor  -I-a,  s.  pi.  [Latin  saltatoriws,  from 
saltator=&  ieaper,  a  dancer;  saMo=to  leap.] 

Entom.:  A  section  of  Orthoptera,  having  the  hind 
legs  elongated  and  connected  with  leaping  organs. 
Wings  and  elytra  well  developed.  Joints  of  the 
tarsi  never  more  than  four.  The  males  emit  chirp- 
ing sounds.  All  are  herbivorous.  Tribes:  Locus- 
tina,  Achetina,and(iryllina;  or  families:  Gryllidas, 
Locustidee,  and  Acridiidoe. 

sal-ta  tor  -I  al,  'Bal-ta-tb'r  -I-oiis,  a.  [SAL- 
TATOHIA.]  Pertaining  to  leaping,  having  the  abil- 
ity to  leap,  or  actually  doing  so. 

"The  males  in  the  three  aaltatorial  families  belonging 
to  this  order  are  remarkable  for  their  musical  powers."— 
Darwin:  Descent  of  Man,  p.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

eaitatorial-ortlioptera,  s.  pi.   [SALTATORIA.] 
sal  -ta-tor-J1,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  saltatorius.] 

A.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  SALTATOBIAL  (q.  v.). 
"A saltatory  version  of  the 'Wedding  March.'" — Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  dancer. 

"A  second,  a  lavoltetere,  a  saltatory,  a  dancer  with  a 
kit."— Beaum.  <£•  Flet.-  Fair  Haiti  of  the  Jim,  ili.  L 

salt  -cake,  s.    [Eng.  salt  (1),  and  cake.] 

Comm. :  Sulphate  of  soda,  prepared  for  the  use  of 

glassmakers  and  soap  manufacturers, 
salt  -  cat,  -salt  catt e ,  s.    [Eng.  salt  (1 ) ,  and  cat 

=cate(?).]    A  lump  of  salt  made  at  a  salt-work; 

also  a  mixture  of  gravel,  loam,  rubbish  of  old  walls, 

cummin-seed,  salt,  and   stale  urine,  for  food  for 

pigeons.    (See  extract.) 

"A  lamp  of  salt,  which  they  usually  call  a  saltcat,  made 
at  the  salterns,  which  makes  the  pigeons  much  affect  the 
place." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

*salt  -COte,  a.  [Eng.  salt  (1),  and  cote.]  A  salt- 
pit. 

"There  be  a  great  nnmberof  saltcotes  about  this  well." 
—Harrison:  Descrip.  Eng.,  ii.  83. 

salt  -Sr,  s.    [Eng.  salt,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  salts;  one  who  sprinkles  or  applies 
salt. 

"  The  dissector,  emboweller,  pollinctor,  salter,  and 
other  dependent  servants." — Greenhtll:  On  Embalming. 
p.  288. 

2.  One  who  makes  or  deals  in  salt, 

"  I  asked  of  a  salter'how  manie  fornaces  they  had  at  all 
the  three  springs." — Holinshed:  Desc.  of  England,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  xiii. 

3.  A  drysalter  (q.  v.). 

salt-ern,  s.  [SALT  (!),«.]  A  salt  manufactory 
where  water  is  evaporated  from  bring  and  dry  salt 
obtained.  More  especially  a  plot  of  retentive  land, 
laid  put  in  pools  and  walks,  where  the  sea-water  is 
admitted  to  be  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun's 
rays.  The  operation  is  concluded  in  boilers. 

"The«a/(«rn»of  the  Normans  and  the  Old  English  have 
Buffered  very  different  fates.  In  Normandy  the  sea  no 
longer  reaches  to  their  sites  whilst  here  it  has  long  since 
rolled  over  them."—  London  Daily  Xetci. 

sal-tl9 -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  saltic(us);  fern.  pi. 
adj.  snff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Dipnenmones,  section  Vaga- 
hunc  In'.  The  cepnalothorax  is  nearly  rectangular, 
and  the  eyes  are  placed  in  it  in  three  transverse 
rows.  Active  spiders,  weaving  no  webs,  but  trying 
to  approach  their  prey  by  stealth  and  then  springing 
upon  it  suddenly. 

Bal  -tl-cfis,  s.    [Lat.  -dancing.  | 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  Salticida?  (q.  v.). 
Salticus  scenicus  is  a  small  spider  banded  with 
black  and  white,  often  met  with  in  gardens,  on 
brick  walls ,  railings,  the  trunks  of  trees,  Ac. 

salt   le.  >•.    [Eng. salt, a.;  -ie.] 

Ichthy. :  Pleuronectes  limanda,  the  Common  Dab 
(q.v.).  , 

sal  -tle'r  (1), «.    [SALTIEE.] 

•sal  -tier  (2),  s.  [See  def.]  A  blunder  for  Satyr 
(q.v.). 

"They  call  themselves  aaltiers." — Sfiakesp.:  Winter's 
Tale,  Iv.  3. 

sal  tl  gra   da,  s.pl.    [Lat.  saltus=a  leap,  and 
gradior—iG  walk.] 
ZoOl.:  The  Salticidse  (q.v.). 
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sal -tl-grade,  a.&s.    [SALTIGRADA.  ] 

A.  As  adj.:  Leaping;  formed  for  leaping. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  of  the  Saltigrada  (q.v.). 
*sal-tln-ban'-co,    *sa>tlm-ba&--c6,  «.    [Ital. 

saltimbanco;  Fr.  $altimbunque=&  mountebank, 
from  Ital.  saltare  inbanco=to  leap  or  mount  on  the 
bench.]  A  quack,  a  mountebank. 

"He  play'd  the  saltinbanco's  part, 
Transformed  t'  a  Frenchman  by  my  art." 

Butler.-  Iludtbras,  ii.3. 

salt -Ing,  s.  [Eng.  salt  (1),  s. ; -ing.]  A  salt- 
marsh. 

Bar  fire,  sal -tier,  s.  [O.  Fr.  saultoir  (Fr.  sau- 
toir)  =  a  stirrup,  a  saltire;  Low  Lat.  saltatorium= 
a  stirrup,  from  Lat.  sa(rtt<orj«s=saltatory  (q.v.).] 
Her. :  An  ordinary  in  the  form  of  a  St.  Andrew's 
cross,  or  the  letter  X.  formed  by  two  bends,  dexter 
and  sinister ,  crossing  each  other. 

"Upon  his  surcoat  valiant  Nevil  bore 
A  silver  saltire  upon  martial  red." 

Drayton .-  Barons'  War*,  ii. 

saltire-wise,  saltier-wise,  adv. 

Her.:  In  the  manner  of  a  saltire;  long-shaped 
charges  (swords,  batons,  Ac.)  placed  in  the  direction 
of  the  saltire,  are  said  to  be  borne  saltire-wise. 

silt  -lab,  a.  [Eng.  salt  (1),  s.;  -ish.]  Somewhat 
salt ;  rather  salt. 

salt -Ish-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  saltish;  -ly.]  With  a 
moderate  degree  of  saltness. 

salf-Ish-nSss,  subst.  [Eng.  saltish ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  saltish. 

salt -less,  a.  [Eng.  salt  (l),s.;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  salt ;  not  tasting  of  salt ;  insipid. 

salt  -If,  adv.  [English  salt,  a. ;  -ly.]  In  a  salt 
manner ;  with  taste  of  salt. 

salt  -ness,  *.  [Eng.  salt,  a. ;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  salt  or  impregnated  with  salt; 
salt  taste. 

"That  peculiar  bitterish  saltness  which  we  flnd  in  it." 
—Goldsmith:  Hist,  of  the  Earth,  ch.  xv. 

sal  -to,  «.    [Ital.] 

Music:  (1)  A  dance  in  which  there  is  much  leap- 
ing and  skipping ;  (2)  a  leap,  or  skip  from  one  note 
to  another  beyond  the  octave. 

salt-pe  -ter,  salt-pe  -tre  (tre  as  tgr),  s.  [Lat. 
sal  pe<r<E=saltof  the  rock.] 

1.  Chemistry:  KNO3.    Potassium  nitrate.    Niter. 
Found  in  dry  and  hot  countries  as  a  natural  prod- 
uct, but  prepared  artificially  byexposinga  mixture 
of  calcareous  soil  and  animal  matter  to  the  atmos- 
phere, or  by  decomposing  native  sodium  nitrate 
with  potassium  carbonate.    It  crystallizes  in  anhy- 
drous six-sided  prisms,  soluble  in  seven  parts  water 
at!5°,and  in  itsown  weightof  boiling  water.    Itis 
chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  fire- 
works, and  nitric-acid.    When  fused  and  poured 
into  molds,  it  forms  the  sal  prunella  of  commerce. 

2.  Min.:  The  same  as  NITER  (q.  v.). 
salt-pe'-troiis,  tsalt-pe-trj5,  a.    Pertaining  to 

saltpeter;  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  saltpeter; 

impregnated  with  saltpeter, 
salts.,  s.  pi.    [SALT  (1),  *.,  II.  I.  (2).] 
T  Smelling  salts :  A  preparation  of  carbonate  of 

ammonia  with  or  without  some  agreeable  scent,  as 

bergamot,  lavender,  &c.;  used  as  a  stimulant  and 

restorative  in  case  of  f  amtness. 
salt  -w8rt,  s.    [Eng.  salt  (1),  s.,  and  wort.] 
Bot.:  (1)  Salicornia  annua;  (2)  Salsola  (q.v.). 
salt1-?,  adj.    [Eng.  salt  (1),  s. ;  -y.]    Rather  salt ; 

saltish. 

sa-lu  -brl-OUS,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  salubriosus, 
from  saluhris  =  healthy,  from  salus  =  health  ;  Fr., 
Sp.  &  Ital.  salubre.]  Favorable  to  or  promoting 
health ;  healthy,  wholesome. 

sa-lQ -brl-oiis-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  salubrious;  -ly.] 
In  a  salubrious  manner ;  so  as  to  promote  health. 

sa,-la'-brl-ous-ness,8.  [Eng. salubrious,  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  salubrious ;  whole- 
someness,  healthfulness,  favorableness  to  the  pro- 
motion and  preservation  of  health. 

sa-lu  -brl-tf ,  *.  [Fr.  salubrite,  from  Lat.  salu- 
britatem,  accus.  of  salubritas,  from  »a(u6rf»=salu- 
brious  (q.  v.).]  The  same  as  SALUBRIOUSNEBB 
(Q-  T.). 

sal  -u-tar-I-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  salutary;  -ly.]  In  a 
salutary  manner ;  in  a  manner  favorable  to  health. 

sal'-n.-tar-I-ne'ss,  s.    [Eng.  salutary;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  salutary  or  of 
promoting  health. 

2.  The  quality  of  promoting  good,  prosperity,  or 
advantage. 

sal  -u-tar-f ,  a.  [Fr.  salutaire.  from  Lat.  salu- 
taris.  from  salus  (genit.  sa£ufi'8)=health ;  Ital.  salu- 
tare.] 


salutiferously 


1.  Promoting  or  preserving  health;  favorable  or 
contributing  to  health  ;  wholesome,  healthful. 

2.  Promoting  or   contributing    to    some     good, 
advantage,  or  benefit;   profitable,   advantageous 
beneficial. 

sal-u-ta  -tlon,  *sal  u-ta  ci-oun,  s.   [Fr.  s,,in- 

rartofi,  from  Lat. salutationem,  accus.  of  siilutatio, 
from  salutatvs,  pa.  par.  of  sad<fo=to  salute  (q.  v.) ; 
bp.  salutacion;  Ital.  salutazioiie.] 

1.  The  act  of  saluting  or  paying  respect  or  rever- 
ence by  words  or  actions ;  the  act  of  greeting  or 
welcoming. 

2.  That  which  is  said  or  done  in  the  act  of  salut- 
ing or  greeting.    (It  may  consist  in  the  expression 
of  kind  wishes,  bowing,  shaking  hands,  embracinc, 
uncovering  the  head,  firing  of  guns,  &c.) 

"  For  so  as  the  voia  of  thi  x'r/i,?ur<'>mii  was  madd  in 
myneeris."—  Wycliffe:  Luke  I. 

'.I  Angelical  Salutation:    The  Hail-Mary   (q.Y.j) 
sa-lQ-ta-tbr -I-an,  s.  [Eng.  salutatory; -an.]  In 
the  United  States,  the  student  of  a  college  who  pro- 
nounces the  salutatory  oration  at  the  annual  com- 
mencement or  like  exercises. 

sa  lu '-ta-tdr-I-lf,  adv.  [Eug.  mtlutiitnr,/;  -/./.] 
By  way  of  salutation. 

sa-lu  -ta-t5r-jf,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  salutatorius,  from 
salutatus,  pa.  par.  of  saluto=to  salute  (q.  v.).J 

A.  As  adj.:  Saluting,  greeting;  expressing  a  wel- 
come or  greeting.  (Applied  especially  to  the  oration 
which  introduces  the  exercises  of  the  commence- 
ments or  similar  public  exhibitions  in  American 
colleges.) 

*B.  As  subst.:  A  place  of  greeting;  a  vestibule,  a 
porch . 

"Coming  to  the  bishop  with  supplication  into  th» 
salutatory,  some  out-porch  of  the  church."—  Milton:  Kff- 
ormatioti  in  England,  bk.  ii. 

sa  lute  ,  v.  t.  &  L  [Latin  sa(«fo=to  wish  health, 
to  greet;  salus  (genit.  *oteN>) = health ;  FT.  saluer; 
Ital.  salutare;  Sp.saludar;  Port,  lawdar.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  or  offer  a  salutation  to;  to  greet,  to 
welcome;   to   address   with    expressions   of   kind 
wishes,  courtesy,  reverence,  or  homage. 

"He  faire  the  knight  saluted,  loutinglow." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  80. 

2.  To  greet  with  a  kiss,  a  wave  of  the  hand,  the 
uncovering  of  the  head,  a  bow,  or  the  like ;  as,  to 
salute  a  person  in  the  street. 

3.  To  make  obeisance  to ;  to  adore. 

"Have  wings  like  angels,  and  like  them  salute." 

Byron:   Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  3. 

4.  In  the  army  and  navy  to  honor,  as  a  particular 
day,  person,  or  nation,  by  the  discharge  of  great 
guns  or  small  arms,  dipping  colors  or  the  like;  to 
receive  with  honor. 

*5.  To  touch,  to  affect,  to  gratify. 

B.  Intratui. :  To  perform  a  salutation  or  salute, 
sa-iate  ,  s.    [SALUTE.  «.] 

1.  The  act  of  saluting,  orofexpressingkind  wishes 
or  respects ;  salutation,  greeting. 

2.  A  kiss. 

3  In  the  army  and  navy  a  compliment  paid  on 
the  appearance  of  a  distinguished  personage,  when 
squadrons  or  other  bodies  meet,  at  the  burial  of 
officers,  and  on  other  ceremonial  occasions.  It  may 
be  done  by  firing  great  guns  or  small  arms,  dipping 
colors,  flags,  and  topsails,  presenting  arms,  man- 
ning the  yards,  cheering,  &c. 

"A  blithe  salute,  in  martial  sort, 
The  minstrels  well  might  sound." 

Scott:  MarmiOH,  i.  10. 

*4.  A  gold  coin,  of  the  value  of  $6,  struck  by  Henry 
V.  after  his  conquest  in  France.  It  was  so  called 
from  the  salu- 
tation r  e  p  r  e  - 
sented  on  it, 
viz.,  the  Virgin 
Mary  on  the 
one  and  an 
angel  on  the 
other  side  of  a 
shield  beari  ng 
the  arms  of 

France    and  Salute. 

England    quar- 
terly, with  the  word  Ave!  (Hail!)  on  a  scroll. 

sa-lut  -er,  s.    [Eng.  salut(e),  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 

salutes. 

tsal-u-tlf  -er-ous,  a.  (Lat.  salutifer;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ou«.] 

1.  Health-bringing,  healthy. 

2.  Salutary,  beneficial. 

tsal-u-tlf -Sr-ous-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  salutiferous; 
-ly.]  In  a  salutiferous,  wholesome,  or  salutary  man- 
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salvability 


The 


f; 


+sal-va-bll    I-t?,  «.    [  Eng.  mlvablr ;  -ity.]    ' 
quality  or  state  of  oeing  salvable ;  salvablont's^. 

"Why  do  we  Christians  so  fiercely  argue  against  the 
*'tli-<iliHitij  of  each  other?"— Decay  of  Pie^y. 

sal  va-ble,  a.  [Lat.  salvo=to  save,  and  Eng. 
nbh-.  |  Capable  of  being  saved;  admitting  of  sal- 
vation. 

sal -va-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  salvable ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  salvable ;  possibility  of 
being  saved. 

sal-va-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  salvab(le');  -ly.~]  In  a 
salvable  manner. 

sal-va-dbr  -ft,  s.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  Sp.  &  Port. 
salvador=a  savior.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Salvadoracese  (q.  v.). 
Salvadora  persica,  the  Toothbrush  tree,is  probably 
the  Mustard  tree  of  Scripture  (q.  v.).  The  bark  of 
the  root  is  acrid,  vesicant,  and  stimulant;  the 
leaves  are  purgative,  and  the  fruit  is  eatable.  The 
galls  of  S.  oleoides,  an  Indian  evergreen  shrub,  are 
used  in  dyeing.  8.  persica  and  S.  oleoides  yield  a 
sulphury  yellow  fat,  and  their  leaves  are  used  as 
fodder  for  camels. 

sal  va-dor-a  -c8-se,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  salva- 
dor(a') ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Salvadorads ;  an  order  of  Perigynous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Echiales.  Small  trees  or  shrubs ,  with 
the  stem  slightly  twined  atthejoints.  Leaves  oppo- 
sitet  leathery,  entire.  Flowers  minute,  in  loose 
panicles ;  sepals  four,  minute ;  corolla  membranous, 
.'our-parted ;  stamens  four;  ovary  superior,  one- 
celled  ;  ovule  solitary  erect.  Known  genera  four, 
species  undetermined ;  from  India,  Syria,  and  the 
north  of  Africa.  (Lindley.) 

sal-va  dor  ad,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.  salvador(a) ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ad.l 

Bot.  (pi.) :  The  Salvadoraceee  (q.  v.). 

sal -vage  (age  as  Ig)  (1) ,  subst.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr. 
salver  (Fr.sauver),  from  Lat,  8aivo=to  save  (q.  v.) ; 
Low  Lat.  salvagium.] 

1.  The  act  of  saving  a  ship  or  goods  from  extraor- 
dinary danger,  as  from   fire,  the  sea,  an  enemy, 
pirates,  or  the  like. 

2.  Commercial  and  Maritime  Law : 

(1)  A  payment  or  compensation  to  which  those 
persons  are  entitled  who  have  by  their  voluntary 
efforts  saved  ships  or  goods  from  extraordinary 
danger,  as  from  fire,  the  sea,  an  enemy,  pirates,  or 
the  like.    The  amount  of  salvage  to  be  paid  is  gen- 
erally agreed  on  between  the  salvors  and  the  owners 
of  the  property  salved ;  but  if  they  cannot  agree, 
the  sum  to  be  paid,  and  the  proportions  in  which  it 
shall  bo  paid,  are  determined  by  the  Admiralty 
Court.    The  crew  of  a  ship  are  not  entitled  to  any 
salvage  for  any   extraordinary  efforts   they    may 
make  in  saving  their  own  vessel. 

(2)  The  property  saved  from  extraordinary  dan- 
ger by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  salvors. 

salvage-corps,  s.  A  corps  or  body  of  men  some- 
times attached  to  a  fire  brigade,  whose  duties  are 
the  salvage  of  property  from  fire,  and  the  care  of 
that  which  is  salved. 

salvage-loss,  ».  The  difference  between  the 
amount  of  salvage,  after  deducting  the  charges  and 
the  original  value  of  the  property. 

sal  -vage  (age  as  Ig)  (2),s.  [Prob.  the  same  as 
salvage  (1)  (q.  v.).] 

Xaut. :  A  skein  of  hemp,  simply  bound  with  yarn ; 
used  for  tackling  of  cannon,  and  other  purposes 
where  great  pliancy  and  strength  are  required. 
[SELVAGEE ] 

•salv  -age  (age  as  Ig)  (3),  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  saul- 
vage ;  Fr,  sauvage.]  [SAVAGE.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Savage,  rude,  cruel. 

B.  ^48  subst. :  A  savage. 

*sal-vag-esse,  s.  [SALVAGE,  a.]  Savageness, 
wildness. 

*sal-va-tel-la,  s.  [Diinin.  from  Lat.  salvator= 
a  savior.  So  named  from  the  salutary  effects  which 
the  ancients  attributed  to  the  opening  of  the  vein 
in  hypochondria.] 

Anat. :  A  vein  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  near  its 
inner  margin,  in  proximity  to  the  fourth  and  little 
fingers. 

sal-va  -tion,  *sal-va-cl-on,  *sal-va-cl-oun,  s. 
[Fr.  salvation,  from  Lat.  salvationem,  accus.  of  sal- 
vatio,  from  salvatus,  pa.  par.  of  sa/yo=to  save 
(q.  v.) ;  Sp.  salvacion;  Ital.  salvaziont.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  saving,  rescuing,  or  preserving  from 
danger,  destruction,  or  ruin ;  preservation,  rescue. 

"Looking  to  Government  aid  forsa*i'a(/on  from  starva- 
tion during  the  coming  autumn  and  winter." — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  The  care  of  each  man's  salvation  belongs  only  to  him- 
self. "—Locke:  A  Letter  Concerning  Toleration. 


many  converts,  whom  he  united  into  the  East  Lon- 
don Christian  Revival  Society,  afterward  the  East 
London  Christian  Mission.  Visits  to  other  cities 
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3.  A  manifestation  of  saving  power. 

"Stand  still,  un.l  fee  the  sulriittiin  of  the  Lord,  which 
he  will  shew  to  you  to-day."—  KftdtiH  xiv.  18. 

4.  That  which  saves ;  the  cause  of  saving. 

"The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvalton." — Pa.  nvii.  1. 

II.  Theol.:  The  deliverance  of  those  who  believe 
in  Christ  from  the  power  of  sin,  and  from  the  woe 
reserved  for  the  unbelieving  and  the  impenitent ; 
and  the  bestowal  on  them  of  endless  felicity  in 
heaven. 

Salvation-army,  s. 

Kccltniol.  <6  Church  Hist.:  A  religions  organiza- 
tion virtually  constituting  a  distinct  religious  sect, 
its  founder  and  general  being  Mr.  William  Booth, 
born  at  Nottingham,  England,  in  1829.  In  1843  he 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  New  Con- 
nection, which  stationed  him  in  London.  Boon 
afterward  he  obtained  great  spiritual  success  at 
Guernsey,  and  in  1844  was  set  apart  as  an  evangelist. 
In  1856-7  he  returned  to  the  regular  pastorate,  but 
felt  himself  out  of  his  sphere;  and  when,  in  1861, 
the  Conference  refused  to  allow  him  again  to  become 
an  evangelist,  ho  resigned  connection  with  it,  and 
commenced  an  independent  career.  A  year  before 
this,  Mrs.  Booth  had  begun  to  preach.  In  1862-3  he 
labored  in  Cornwall,  Newcastle,  &c.,  and  in  June, 
1865,  in  Whitochapel,  London,  where  ho  obtained 
— "— •  into  the  East  Lon- 
afterward  the  East 

_sits  to  other  cities 

and  towns  commenced  the  work  also  there.  In 
1865-6  Mr.  Booth  hired  a  large  theater,  and,  in  1870, 
the  People's  Market  at  Whitechapel.  By  the  com- 
mencement of  1878  thirty  stations  had  been  occu- 
pied; at  its  close  there  were  eighty,  and  the 
evangelists  had  increased  from  thirty  to  127.  The 
first  appearance  of  the  title  Salvation  Armj-  in  the 
Registrar-general's  returns  was  in  1880.  \V  ith  the 
name  army  came  military  phraseology.  Prayer 
became  knee-drill,  the  leader  became  a  general,  one 
of  his  sons  chief  of  the  staff,  evangelists  took  the 
name  of  officers,  candidates  were  cadets,  and  not 
merely  converts  were  sought,  but  recruits.  A  semi- 
military  attire  was  assumed,  barracks  built  instead 
of  separate  residences,  and  when  the  army  marched 
forth  to  take  some  place  by  storm,  it  was  with  ban- 
ners displayed  and  bands  of  music  leading  the 
march.  Its  possession  of  the  streets  was  not  undis- 
puted, especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  its  career. 
[SKELETON-ARMY.]  Religious  soldier-life  was  open 
to  women,  and  many  female  officers  conducted 
evangelistic  operations.  [HALLELUJAH-LASSES.! 
The  progress  of  the  army  was  very  rapid.  The 
amount  of  property  owned  by  this  organization 
now  exceeds  four  million  dollars,  and  the  annual 
income  is  over  $3,600,000.  The  Division  of  the  Army 
in  this  country  in  1893  had  1,695  officers,  536  corps, 
11  slum  posts,  5  rescue  homes  and  3  food  and  shelter 
depots.  They  publish  a  paper  called  the  War  Cry, 
one  edition  in  New  York  City  and  another  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  with  a  combined  circulation  of  ninety 
thousand. 

Sal-va  -tion-Ist,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  salvation;  -ist.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Salva- 
tionists. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  member  of  the  Salvation  Army 
(q..v.). 

"  What  they  object  to  is  their  being  charged  with  ob- 
structing thoroughfares  when  Salvationists  and  others  do 
the  same  thing  with  absolute  impunity." — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

fsal  vi-t5r-y,  ».  [Fr.  salvatoire.  ]  [SALVATION.] 
A  place  where  anything  is  preserved. 

"  I  consider  the  admirable  powers  of  sensation,  phan- 
tasy, and  memory,  in  what  ralvoterfu  or  repositories  the 
species  of  things  past  are  conserved." — Hale:  Grig,  of 
Mankind,  p.  166. 

salve  (I  silent,  or  as  salve),  *salfe, subst.  [A.  S. 
sealf;  cogn.  with  Dut,  zalf;  O.  H.  Her.  salba;  Ger. 
saWJc;  Ban.  salve;  Sw.  salva,  salfva.] 

1.  Lit.:  An  adhesive  composition  or  substance  to 
be  applied  to  wounds  or  sores ;  a  healing  ointment. 

2.  Fig.:  A  h^lp,  a  remedy,  an  antidote,  a  healing 
application. 

"Though  no  reason  may  apply 
Salve  to  yonr  sore.'7        Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  ii.  36. 

salve  (1)  (I  silent,  or  as  salve),  f.  t.  [A.  S.  seal- 
flan,  from  sealf=  salve  (q.  v.) ;  O.  Sax.  &  Goth,  snl- 
ban;  O.  Fries,  salva;  Dut.  zalven;  Dan.  salve;  O.  H. 
Ger.  salbiin ;  Ger.  salben.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  apply  a  salve  or  salves  to ;  to  heal  or 
treat  with  salves  or  healing  applications;  to  cure. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  help,  to  remedy,  to  apply  a  salve  to. 

2.  To  help  or  remedy  by  a  salve,  excuse,  or  reser- 
vation, 

"  Ignorant  I  am  not  how  this  is  salved:  they  do  it  but 
after  the  truth  is  made  manifest." — Hooker:  Eccles. 
Polity. 


salvo 

salve  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  salvo=to  save  (q.  v.).] 
[SALVAGE,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  save,  as  a  ship  or  goods,  as  from 
fire,  the  sea,  or  the  like. 

"Sal i- ing  life  and  property."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  be  engaged  in  the  salvage  of  ships 
or  property. 

"Crews  of  twenty  boats  scattered  all  over  the  islands 
are  salving  as  quickly  as  they  can."— London  Dally  Tele- 
graph. 

'salve  (3),  ti.  t.  [Lat.sa(ue=hail.]  To  salute,  to 
say  Hail !  to. 

sal-ve,  excl.    [Lat,]    Hail! 

Salve,  Regina,  s.    [Lat. =Hail,  Queen.] 

1.  Roman  Church:  The  first  words  of  a  prayer  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  hence  used  for  the  prayer  itself. 
(Cf.  Avo  Maria,  Pater  Noster.)    In  the  DiviueOflice 
it  is  recited  at  the  end  of  Lauds  and  Compline,  and 
it  is  much  used  in  private  devotion. 

2.  Music:  Any   setting  of   the    prayer  described 
above.    [l.J 


with  teeth  on  the  head  of  the  vomer  only.  Among 
the  chief  species  are  Salmo  umbla  (the  Ombre 
Chevalier  of  the  Swiss  lakes) ,  S.  alpinus  (the  North- 
ern Charr),  H.  perissi  (the  Torgoch),.S.  grayi  (the 
Freshwater  Herring),  8.  hucho  (the  Huehen  of  the 
Danube),  S.  arcturus  (the  most  northern  species, 
from  82°  N.  Lat.),  and  S.  fontinalis  (the  Brook 
Trout  of  the  United  States). 

SalV  -Si  (1),  ».     [SALVOB.1 

salv  er  (I  silent)  (2),  s.  [Eng.  salv(e)  1,  v. ;  -«r.J 
One  who  salves  or  cures ;  a  quacksalver. 

sal  -vSr  (3),  s.  [Prop,  salva.  from  Sp.  aalva—A 
salver,  from  salvar=to  save;  Lat.  salvo.}  A  kind 
of  tray  or  waiter  for  table  service,  or  on  which  to 
present  anything  to  a  person. 

salver-shaped,  a.  The  same  as  HYPOCKATEW- 
FORM  (q.  v.). 

sal-vl-a,  «.  [Lat.=the  sage  (Salvia  offlcinalit), 
from  so(t'0=to  save.  Named  from  its  healing  prop- 
erties.] 

Botany :  Sage ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  Salvides 
(q.  v.).  Calyx  two-lipped;  stamens  two,  forked. 
Undershrubs  or  herbs,  widely  distributed.  Known 
species  about  400,  many  of  them  very  showy,  flower- 
ing plants,  cultivated  in  gardens  or  in  greenhouses. 
S.  offlcinalis,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  is 
the  Common  Sage,  a  well-known  culinary  herb. 
[SAGE.]  It  is  a  feeble  tonic  and  astringent,  and  an 
efficient  aromatic.  8.  grandiflora  is  also  culinary. 
The  galls  of  S.  pomifera  are  eaten  in  Candia,  as  are 
the  stalks  of  S.  moorcroftiana  in  the  Himalayas. 
The  root  is  used  in  cough,  the  seeds  as  an  emetic, 
and  the  leaves  as  a  medicine  in  Guinea-worm  and 
itch,  or  as  a  poultice  to  wounds.  The  seeds  of 
S.  plebeia  and  5.  pumila,  also  Indian  species,  are 
given  in  gonorrhoea,  &c. 

sal  -vl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Latin  salvi(a);  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Monardese  (q.  v.). 

*sal-vlf -Ic,  *sal-vlf-lc-al,  a.  [Lat.  salvificui> 
from  sa(vws=safe,  and  facio=to  make.]  Saving; 
tending  to  save  or  preserve. 

*sal-vlf-lc-»l-ly,  adv.  [English  salvifical:  -ly.] 
In  a  saving  manner;  so  as  to  save. 

"There  is  but  one  who  died  salviflcally  for  ag." — 
Browne:  Chrfstain  Morals,  pt.  ii.,  g  11. 

sal-vln  -I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Antonio  Maria 
Salvini,  a  Greek  professor  at  Florence.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Marsileaceae.  Spore  fruits  of 
two  kinds,  the  one  producing  only  ovate  spores, 
the  other  only  pollen  spores.  Plants  floating  on. 
the  surface  of  stagnant  water. 

*sal-vln-l-a  -96-88,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  salvini(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Lycopodales,  generally  merged 
in  Marsileaceie. .  They  are  annual  plants  floating  in 
water;  the  micrpsporangia  and  macrosporangia 
are  formed  in  different  sporocarps.  Genera,  Sal- 
vinia  and  Azolla. 

sal'-VO  (!),»•  [Fr.  salve;  Ital.  salva=a  salvo,  a 
salute,  from  Lat.  8<i/ue=hail  1] 

1.  A  general  discharge  of   guns,  intended  as   a 
saluta. 

2.  A  general  concentrated  fire  of  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  pieces  of  artillery,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  breach,  &c. ;  the  simultaneous  and  con- 
centrated concussion  of  a  number  of  cannon-balls 
or  rifle-shells  on  masonry  or  earthwork,  producing 
a  very  destructive  effect. 

3.  The  combined  shouts  or  cheers  of  a  multitude, 
in  applause,  honor,  or  admiration. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,      -sion     -  shun;     (ion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous    -  shus.     -ble,     -die,       &c.     bel,      del. 


salvo 
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t  CFr°m  "'e  £aH"  *a'VO  Wre  =  ^ 

n      r™th».          J'l"    prPsc.rvod  ;  an  ^Pression  used  dal.    Composition  :  A  c 

in  granting  anything.]    An  exception,  a  reserva-  urn,  iron   tliurium  &c 
tion,  an  excuse. 


s_treak4  dark  brown,  opaque ;  fracture,  sub-conchoi- 
iolumbate  of  uranium,  yttri- 


samphire 

sa-mette',  s.    [SAMITE.] 
Sa'-ml  an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 


subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Samos. 


-effects 
*sam,  adv.    [SAME.] 

1.  Together. 

"Now  are  they  saints,  all  in  that  City  sam." 

Spenser:  F.  <j.,  1.  x.  57. 

2.  In  common. 

"What  concord  ban  light  and  darke  sam  t" 

Spenser:  Sheplieard's  Calender:  June. 

sa-mad  -Sr-a,  s.    [Cinghalese  Samadara.]  , 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Simarubete.    Samadera  indica,    adA"  ?uff-.- ^ffi.O 
i  tree    thirty    to    thirty-five   feet  high,  furnishes       Bot-:    A  tribe  of  Caprifoliaceee. 
Niepa  bark,  and  its  seeds  yield  an  oil  used  in  India       sam  bu -cus,  «.    [Lat.=an  elder  trco.] 


sam'-bac,  s.     [Burmese  sam6e.] 

Bot.:    Jasininum  .^it/abac. 

sam-bo,  zam -bo,  s.    [Sp.  zambo, sambo.'] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  offspring  of  a  black  person    hrio-hi-  r».i 

^s^faHTs&aur5  Se?1^  ^  ^^ 

sam  -boo,  *•    [SAMBTJB.] 

sam-bu  -$e-se,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  sambuc(us);  fem.pl. 


Points  him  two  ways."          ./'..,"':  Vunciaa,  iv.'lSl. 

Samian-stone,  «.    [SAMIAX-EAHTH.] 
Samian-ware,  s.     An  ancient  kind  of  pottery, 

"*  *»"«?•  ?r  °V'er  flne  T^'i   U, is  °f  » 
l.  or  bla       color'  coered  with  a  lustrous 
molded  ornaments 


sa  -mi-el,  s.    [Turk.]    The  Simoom  (q.  v.). 
"  Burning  and  headlong  as  the  Samiel  wind." 

.)/<»'/•<•:  Liilla  Kookh. 

Sa  -ml-6t,  Sa  -ml  ote,  «.  &  s.    [SAMIAN.] 
sam  -He,  *sam-lt,  "sam-yte,  ».    [O.  Fr.  samit 


t«rn»til1vraintirm'-thl'  bruis?d  leaT.ps  .are  aPP.'ied  ex-       i.  Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Sambucefe  (q.  v.).  from"  - - —-    ,....™.._ 

?rf?ni/          5    P elas'and  an  infusion  of  the  wood    Flowers  small,  in  umbellate  corymbs  or  panicles  "stuff  woven  with  six  threads,  or  different  kinds  of 

jointed  to  the  pedicel ;  calyx  three  to  five-toothed ;  thread ;  ftej=six,  and  mitos=n  thread  of  the  woof ; 

sa-mad  -er  In,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  samader(a)  •  -in    corolla  rotate  or  campanulate;  stamens,  fivejdrupe  M"-  f"»n»et,  «omm(=velvet,  is  the  same  word.]     A 

•{CTiem.).]  with    three    to   five  cartilaginous   seeds:     Known  rich  si'k  stuff,  sometimes  interwo' 


, -j  ,     --  -      — .-     — ,._....,..       *.iy^.*3.         HUMfWU  ..  —        " 

Chem.:  Abitterprincipleextractedfn>m  theaque-    species,  ten  to  twelve,  from  most  temperate  regions,    silver  thread, 
•ons  infusion  of  the  bark  and  fruit  of  Samadera  in-       '•  Pharm. :  The  inner  bark  of  the  elder  has  been 
•<Jj'ca.     It  forms  dazzling  white,  feathery  crystals,    successfully  used  to  remove  the  fluid  in  dropsy. 

IT  Sambucijlores:  [ELDEB-FLOWEES.  ] 

sam'-buke,8.  [Lat.  sambuca,  from Gr.  sambyke.]    ofSs^m  ~1*^' *', 
Music:  An  ancient  musical  instrument;  though        ,.„ 
applied  sometimes  to  several  musical  instruments    amonu-  JJn«"  «. 
of  different  kinds,  such  as 
a  lyre,    a  dulcimer,  a   tri- 
angular harp  or  trigon,  and 
a   large  Asiatic  harp,  it 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
used  as  a  term  for  the  last- 
namedinstniment.  Bysome 
authors  it  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  large  Egyptian 


soluble  in  water,  slightly 
solublo  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Its  solutions  are 
neutral. 

sam  -a-ra,  subst.  [Lat. 
samara,  samera=the  seed 
of  the  elm.] 

Bot.:  A  two  or  more 
•celled  superior  fruit,  hav- 
ing few-seeded,  indebis- 
cent,  and  dry  ceUs,  and 
elongated  into  wing-like 
•expansions.  Lindley 


voven  with  gold 

"Mayde  Elene  also  tyte 
In  a  robe  ofsamj/te." 

Lybeaus  Disconus,  832. 

[A  contraction  of  salmonlet,  dimin. 
«).]    A  young  salmon  ;  a  parr. 


Samara  of  Maple. 


. 

placed  it    under   his  compound    fruits,  and  con-    harp, 
sidered  it  a  modification  of  the  carcerule  (q.  v.). 


ueie  i  it  a  moumcauon  01  me  carcerulo  tq.  v.j.  sam'-bur     sam    boo 

&'      '  Zool. :  Axis  aristotelis, one 

*sa-mare',  *sa-mar-ra,  *sem  mar,  subst.    [Si-  of  the  Rusino  deer,  from  the 

MAEEE.]    Akindof  jacket  anciently  worn  by  ladies,  hill-country   of    India.     It 

having  a  loose  body  and  four  sidelaps  or  skirts  ex-  stands  about  five  feet  high, 
tending  to  the  knee. 


-I-a,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  a  cor- 
"'  h<3natiVOGUiananDameS 


is  deep  brown  in  color,  and 
has  the    hair  of   the    neck 


samlets  pay." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

sam-6-lte,  s.    [After  the  Samoa  Islands,  where 
found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).~\ 
^Min.:  A  mineral  substance  occurring  as  stalac- 


sentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina. 

sa-mol -I  dse,  s.  pi.  [Latin  samol(us);  fem.pl. 
adj.  snff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Primulaceae. 

sam'-6-lus,  svbst.  [Lat.  =  brookweed,  the  brook 
lime,  or  the  winter-cress.J 

Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Samolidse  (q.  v.). 
Calyx  five-cleft;  corolla  salver-shaped,  with  fivo 
stamens  and  five  scales  or  staminodes;  capsule 
half-inferior,  opening  with  five  valves.  Known  spc- 

cies  about  ten,  from  temperate  climates.  It  is  a 

— , ,..„ ,.»„  ^resent  powerful  points  and  plant  six  inches  to  two  feet  high,  prostrate  or 

The  cedar  wood  of  Guiana  fur-    stouSv^uilt'Zdnf'  =,' vPl?nw'!V   t^"  hmd  U  leSS    ashcP,nding,  with  rooting  branches,  entire  leaves,  and 

itly  built,  and  of  a  yellowish  tint.  white  flowers.    Found  in  watery  places,  especially 

"The  sambur  seems  very  well  adapted  for  a  deer  park     oa  gravelly  soil  near  the  sea.     It.  is  bitter, 
being  quite  hardy  enough  to  bear  our  winter  in 
,—Sclater:   Guide   to   Gardens   of  Zoological 


Bot.  <&  Conin...    

•nished  by  Idea  allissima, 

Sam-a-rlS,  s.    [Etym.  not  apparent.]  .,.-.-,•    being  quite  hardy  enough  to  bear  our  winter  in        Sam -6-sa-ter 

I^thV.:  A  genus  of  Pleur9nectid«.,  confined  to  ^^^-sc.ater.-  Guide  to  Garde,,,  „/  Zoological    SamSata  Inow^cempsat)  on  \he ^^  Euplra  es  th™ 

the  Chinese  seas.  The  mouth  is  nearly  symmetrical,  Soc'.f'!'-                                                                                    capital  of  Commagene     See  def.] 

anil  the  dorsal  nn  commences  before  the  eye,  on  the  same,  adj.  &  adv.     [A.  S.  some  (adv.)  in  such       Church  Hint,  (pi.):  The  followers  of  Paul  born  at 

coJn$ewftSh"f^>lSO"Jf  sw^.h"ien  =  the  s£me  a|  ""fn;    Samosata,  who  combined  the  bishopric  of  Antioch 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Samaria,  the  princi 

•of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  belonging  to  the  i „. 

Ephraim.    After  the  captivity  it  was  repeopled  by  like.] 

Duthites  from  Assyria  or  Chaldea.  £    As 


cogn.    with    Icel.   «amr=the   sam 
samme;   O.  H.  Ger.   «am=sami 


ame;   Dan.    &    Sw.    in  Syria  with  the   civil   office   of  procurator   for 
o;  suma=together;    the  emperor  in  a  province.    His  tendencies  were 


2.  Applied  to  the  characters  of  a  kind  of  ancient 
Hebrew  writing,  probably  in  use  before  and  partly 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Literally: 

1.  A  nativoor  inhabitantof  Samaria.  (John  iv.9.) 

2.  The  language  of  Samaria.    It  was  a  dialect  of 
the  Chaldean. 

II.  Fig.:  A  charitable,  kind-hearted,  or  benevo-    or  referred  t. 
lent  person,  in  allusion  to  the  "  good  Samaritan  " 
of  the  parable ;  as,  to  act  the  Samaritan. 


1-  Identical,  not  different,  not  other. 

"The  very  same  man."— Shatesp.:  Merry  Wines,  iv.  6. 


the  human  mind.  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  with 
whom  the  Word  of  Wisdom  was  united  at  tho  time 
of  his  birth ;  by  this  means  he  was  enabled  to 
speak  and  act  as  he  did,  and  might,  in  an  inferior 
oense,  be  called  the  Son  of  God.  and  even  God.  Paul 


Samaritan-Pentateuch,  s.    [PENTATEUCH.] 
*sa-mar  -1-tan-Is.m,  «.    [Eng.  Samaritan ;  -ism.'] 
Benevolence,  humanity. 


Smitn.-  Letters  (1844). 


a        •amafttanl*m."—atitiui       *B.  As  adv.  :  Together. 


-  >  uuuou,    1*17  l/OUVTU    MJCTKPUUW&    UVU.dUU    I    Vt?H\TUU.        I     it  M  1 

2.  Identical  in  kind,  species,  or  degree ;  exactly    was  condemned    and   deposed  by  the  Council  of 
like,  or  similar,  though  individually  distinct.  Antioch  A.  D.  269.    Called  also  Paulianists. 

"What  soenver  is  done  to  my  brother  (if  I  be  a  Chris-        S»-m5 -ySd,    Sa  m6  -led    (1    as   y),   s.     [Native 
tian  man)  that  same  is  done  to    me."— Tundal:    Works,     name.] 

1.  A  member  of  an  Arctic  race  of  people  inhabit- 

3.  Just  mentioned,  or  just  about  to  be  mentioned    'n*  'he  district  from  about  the  river  Mezen  on  the 

European  side  to  the  Lena  on  the  Asiatic.  There 
are  three  tribes  ;  they  are  small  in  stature,  and  live 
by  hunting. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Samoyeds. 
Sam-6-yed  -Ic,  Sam-6-led-ic  (1  as  y),  a.    [Eng. 

Samoyed ;  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Samoyeds  or 
their  language, 
samp,  8.     [North  Amer.  Indian  sdpac,  t 


"  That  same  Isabel  here  once  again." 

Sliakesp.:  Measure  fur  Measure,  v. 


'v        '.  . 
pansons  oy  as  or 


,    .  .  , 

10  miv   »  «™  ^1  W  •'*"  the  same:  Nevertheless,  notwithstand-    made  soft  or  thinned.]    An  article  of  food,  consist 

n  vTl  '         [Latlnizc<l    from  Samarskite    ing,  in  spite  of  all. 


c,n.:  .  Symbol  Sm.  The  new  name  for  the  ele- 
mcntDecipium  (q.v.),  found  in  the  mineral  Samar- 
skite. 


ing  of  maizo  broken  or  bruised,  cooked  by  boiling. 

*(2)  The  same:  Together.  and  often  eaten  with  milk;  a  dish  borrowed  from 

same -ness,  «.    [Eng.  same;  -ness.]  thejiborigiues  of  America. 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  the  s«mo  rnha»n^«    ,.  sam -pan,  san   pan,  s.    [  Malay  &  Javanese.]    A 
sam'-a-rold,  a.    [Eng.  samar(a) ;  -otd.]    Resem-    »' difference ;  identity, 
bling  samara  (q.  v.).  .  *  Near  resemblance  or  corres 

•oKle?l>'snf?*it'ei!\rin\^ieT  *'  Samarski'  a    mine    '  3.' Tiresome  or  tedious  monotony ;  want  of  variety.    Pirer«="(herboi)"s7:  tfoVer.']"  ' 

Min.':  An  orthoVhombic  mineral  occurring  mostly  "  With  weary  s<:,nene*»  in  the  rhymes."                      «g;  c^^m'u'm  ''  Longwood  ™m!!h"r™  Ptor££. 

massive,  rarely  in  crystals,  in  brown  ortLoclase.  T,«nv,on:  Miller's  Daughter.^.       {^ »^»  ' m «">•  , ^™ ng_ «<wds air  phi nisPharmt 

Hardness  5-5.to  6;  sp  gr.  5-614  to  B-75,  luster  when  sa-mes'-tgr,  sa  mes-tre,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    S^h^S^mphi^thl  "g±?   SallcoSi  a'",." 

fractured,  shining,  sub-metallic ;  color,  velvet  black  ;    A  variety  of  coral.    (Simmonds.) Crithmvm  muritimum  is  pickled  as  a  condiment. 

fate,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here,     earned     hgr^     there;     pine,    plt^    sire     sir     marine-     ga     pot! 
or,     wore,    wplf,     w3rk,     who,    s6n;     nate,    cub,     dire,    vinite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     a,     OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.'    qu'=  S»! 


sample 

sam  -pie,  s.  [O.  Fr.  essemplt,  example,  from  Lat. 
cjcemplum=  an  example  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  Anything  selected  as  a  model  for  imitation;  a 
pattern,  a  model,  an  example. 

"A  sample  to  the  youngest." 

Skaket>i>.:  Cynitiflitif,  i.  1. 

'2.  A  specimen;  apart  of  the  whole  taken  or  pre- 
sented for  inspection  as  evidence  of  the  quality  of 
the  whole. 

'*  Whole  troops  of  heroes  Greece  has  yet  to  boast, 
And  sends  thee  one,  a  samplf  of  her  host." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  vii. 

sample-room,  s. 

1.  Originally  a  room  in  a  hotel  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  commercial  travelers ;  a  room  in  which  sam- 
ples are  displayed. 

2.  The  retail  department  of  a  general  liquor  deal- 
er's establishment,  a  liquor  saloon  ;  any  place  where 
liquor  is  sold  by  the  drink.     ( U.  S.  Colloq.) 

sam  -pie,  r.  t.    [SAMPLE,  s.] 

*1.  To  show  something  similar  to;  to  exemplify; 
to  present  a  sample  or  specimen  of. 

"Learning  to  sample  earth's  embrodery." 

Browne:  Britannia's  Pastorals,  ii.  8. 

2.  To  take  a  sample  or  samples. 

"Ale-tasters,  whose  duty  it  was  to  sample  the  various 
brewings."— Jennings:  Curiosities  of  Criticism,  p.  4.  (1881.) 

s&m'-ple'r  (i),  *sam  -plar, *saum-pler,  s.  [Old 
Fr.  examplaire.  exemplaire,  from  Lat.  exemplar.'] 

*1.  An  example,  an  exemplar,  a  pattern. 
•      "For  Jesu  entride  not  in  to  hooli  thingis  maad  by 
hondis  that  ben  saumpleris  of  verrei  thingis." — Wgctiffe.- 
Ebretois  ii. 

2.  A  piece  of  fancy-sewed  or  embroidered  work 
done  by  girls  for  practice. 

"[We]  with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower, 
Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting1  on  one  cushion." 

Shakesp.;  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

sam-plSr  (2),s.  [Eng.  sampl(e),  v.;  -er.~\  One 
who  samples;  one  who  makes  up  and  exhibits 
samples  of  work,  produce,  &c. 

fsamp-su  -chine  (p  silent),  8.  [Gr.  sampsykon.] 
Marjoram. 

"lam  a  nullitidian  if  there  be  not  three-thirds  of  a 
scruple  more  of  sampsitchine  in  this  confection  than  I 
ever  put  in  any." — Ben  Jonson:  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  2. 

sam-shd,  sam  -Shu,  subst.  [Chin.]  A  Chinese 
spirit  distilled  from  rice. 

sam  s6n,  s.  [Prob.  in  reference  to  the  post  act- 
ing as  a  support.]  (See  compound.) 

samson-post,  samson's  post,  s. 

1.  Shipbuild. :  A  pillar  resting  on  the  keelson  and 
supporting  a  deck-beam. 

2.  Naut. :  A.  spar  sustained  in  a  vertical  position 
by  guys,  and  used  as  a  jib  for  the  suspension  of 
hoisting-tackle,  for  getting  boats  aboard,  fishing 
the  anchor,  &c. 

Sam  -W-el,  s.  [Hebrew  Shemuel,  contraction  of 
SAem«aeZ=heard  oy  God:  shama,  shamea  =  to  hear, 
and  £2= God  (Gesenius);  cf.  1  Sam.  i.  20.  Other 
meanings  given  are:  Name  of  God,  Placed  by  God, 
Asked  of  God.] 

Script.  Bioff.:  The  last  of  the  Jewish  judges  [^1], 

^T  The  First  Book  of  Samuel,  The  Second  Book  of 
Samuel : 

Old  Test.  Canon:  Now  two  books,  but  formerly  a 
single  book,  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  Septu- 
agint  separated  them  into  two,  calling  them  Basi- 
leion.  Profe,  and  Z>eu<era=the  first  and  second  of 
the  Kingdoms  or  Kings.  The  Vulgate,  following 
the  Septuagint,  named  them  Liber  Regum  Primus 
etSecundus  (1&2  Kings).  In  1518  A,  D.  the  dual 
arrangement  was  introduced  into  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
in  which  we  now  have  (without  vowel  points)  Sam- 
uel A  =  l,  and  B=2.  The  Hebrew  is  very  pure. 
Thenius,  Keil,  and  Erdmann  date  it  in  the  reign  of 
Rehoboam,  Dr.  Payne  Smith  in  that  of  Jehoshaphat, 
Havernick  in  that  of  Solomon,  and  Ewald  in  the 
second  half  of  the  Babylonian  exile.  It  has  always 
been  acknowledged  as  canonical,  and  is  frequently 
quoted  or  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  espe- 
cially by  St.  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  20,  &c.),  and  St.  Luke 
(Luke  ii.  4;  Aon  vii.  45,  &c.). 

sam>^d,  s.    [SAMYDA.] 

Bot.  (pi.) :  The  Samydaceae.    (Lindley.) 

sa-m^  -da,  s.  [Gr.  semyda^  the  birch,  which 
these  plants  resemble  in  their  leaves.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  SamydaceeD  (q.  v.). 
Ornamental  plants,  with  white,  pink,  or  green 
flowers. 

aam-y'-da -90-88,  sa-mjfd-e-se.s.pL  [Mod.Lat. 
samyd(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  Samyds;  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exogens, 
alliance  Violales.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate 
simple,  evergreen,  stipulate  leaves,  often  with 
linear  and  oblong  pellucid  markings.  Sepals  four 
or  five,  more  or  less  cohering  at  the  base,  often 
colored  inside;  petals  none,  stamens  two,  three,  or 
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four  times  as  many  as  the  sepals;  style  one,  fili- 
form; stigma  capitate  or  slightly  lobed;  capsule 
coriaceous,  superior,  with  one  cell  and  three  to  five 
valves;  seeds  many,  uihxed  without  order  to  the 
valves.  Tropical  plants,  chiefly  from  America. 
Known  genera  five,  species  eighty,  i  LimUvy.  I 

sa  -na,  subst. pi.  [Peruv.J  A  kind  of  Peruvian 
tobacco. 

san-a-bll -l-ty\  .1.    [Btag.  KHtot J(«) ; -%.]    The 

quality  or  state  of  being  sanable ;  susceptibility  of 
cure;  curabloness. 

san  -a-ble,  adj.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sanabilis,  from 
sano=to  heal ;  smm«=whole,  sound,  sane  (q.  y.) ; 
Sp.  sanable;  Ital.  ttanabile.]  <'apable  of  being 
cured ;  curable ;  susceptible  of  cure ;  remediable. 

"  Those  that  are  sanable  or  preservable  from  this  dread- 
ful sin  of  idolatry." — More:  Antidote  against  laolatry. 
(Pref.) 

Ban  -a-ble-ness,  ».  [Eng.  sanable;  -»ess.]  The 
same  as  SANABII.ITY  (q.  v.). 

sa    nat,  s.    [Hind.]    An  Indian  calico. 

san  a.  tar  -I-iim,  s.    [SANATORIUM.] 

*sa-na'-tion,  s.  [Latin  sanatio,  from  $ano=to 
heal.]  The  act  of  healing  or  curing;  the  state  of 
being  healed  or  cured. 

"He  might  give  God  the  glory  of  his  situation." — Hall: 
Contemplations;  The  Ten  Lepers. 


sanction 

3.  The  act  of  consecrating,  or  setting  apart  for 
some  sacred  purpose  ;  consecration. 

"In  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  ordering  of  priests, 
there  were  both  visible  and  invisible  Kaiicfiflcal'i'ii."  — 
Unmet:  Records,  bk.  iii.,  No.  21. 

II.  Tvclmicallu: 

An  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  (Rom.  xv.  16 ; 
2  Thees.  Ii.  18 ;  1  Peter  i.  2),  on  those  who  are  already 
in  Jesus,  i.  e.,  are  united  to  Him  by  faith  (1  Cor.  i. 
2),  by  which  they  are  rendered  increasingly  holy, 
dying  to  sin  and  living  to  God,  to  righteousness, 
and  to  holiness  (Rom.  vi.  6,  11, 13, 19;  1  Thoss.  v.  23; 
1  Peter  ii.  24.  One  main  instrumentality  in  this 
gradual  transformation  is  the  truth  as  revealed  in 
the  word  of  God  (John  xvii.  17, 19) .  The  cooperation 
of  the  individual  is  sought  and  required  to  main- 
tain an  uncompromising  internal  struggle  against 
sin  (Rom.  vi.,  vii.). 

sane  -tl-f  led, pa. par.  &  a.    [SANCTIFY.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  -4s  adjective: 

1.  Consecrated,  dedicated,  or  set  apart  for  some- 
sacred  purpose. 

"A  nun,  or  sister  sanctified." 

Shakesp.:  Complaint  of  a  Lover,  283. 

2.  Affectedly  holy,  sanctimonious ;  as,  a  sanctified, 
air. 


san'-a-tlve,  adj.    [Lat.  sanativus;  Sp..  Port.,  &       sane  -tl-f  I-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  sanctify ; -er.]    One  who 
Ital.  sanativo.]    Having  the  power  to  heal  or  cure ;    sanctifies;  specif.,  in  theology=tne  Holy  Ghost, 
curative,  sanatory.  sane  -«-f  y,  *sanc:ti-fie,  v.  t.    [Fr.  sanctifer; 

=noly,  and  facio 


"England  affordeth  most  sanative  waters  for  English 
bodies." — Fuller:  Worthies;  England,  ch.  ii. 

san -a-tlve-ness.  s.  [Eng.sanafiiv;  -««*.]  The 
equality  or  state  of  being  sanative  ;  power  of  heal- 

San-a-tbr  -I-um,  subst.  [Low  Lat.  sanatorius= 
healing,  from  Lat.  sanatoria  healer.]  A  place  to 
which  people  resort  for  the  sake  of  their  health ;  a 
hospital  for  convalescents. 

san  -a-t5r-^,  a.  [SANATORIUM.]  Conducive  to 
health  ;  healing,  curing,  sanative. 

If  Sanatory,  though  often  confused  with  sanitary 
(q.  v.),  is  quite  distinct  in  moaning,  and  should  be 
so  treated.  Sanatory  is  pro  perl  y  =  conducive  to 
health,  while  sanitary  is-pertaining  to  health. 

san  be-ni  -t6,  s.     [Ital.  sanbenito;    Sp.  sambe- 
nito;  from  saco=a  sack,  an  upper  garment,  and 
fcen.((o=blessedt  from 
Lat.  benedictus.] 

1.  A   coat   of  sack- 
cloth worn    by  peni- 
tents on  their  recon- 
ciliation    to  the 
church. 

2.  A  loose  cloak  or 
upper  garment  worn 
by  persons  condemned 
to  death  by  the   In- 
quisition on  theirway 
to  the  auto  de  fe. 
They    were    painted 
over  with  flames,  fig- 
ures  of    devils,    the 
person's  own  portrait. 
&c. ;  or,  in  the  case  of 

those  who  expressed  San  Benito. 

repentance  for    their 


from  Lat.  sanctified,  from  sanctus= , 

=  to  make ;  Sp.  &  Port.santiflcar;  Ital.  santificare.'] 

1.  To  make  holy  or  sacred  ;  to  consecrate ;  to  dedi- 
cate or  set  apart  for  some  sacred  or  religious  use  or 
purpose ;  to  hallow. 

"  God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it." — Gen- 
esis ii.  3. 

2.  To  make  holy  or  godly ;  to  purify  from  sin ;  to 
bring  into  a  state  of  sanctification. 

"  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth." — John  xvii.  17. 

3.  To  prepare  by  purification  for  divine  service,, 
or  for  partaking  of  holy  things. 

"  Moses  .  .  .  sanctified  the  people,  and  they  washed 
their  clothes."— Exod.  xix.  14. 

4.  To  make  a  means  of  holiness;  to  render  pro- 
ductive of  or  conducive  to  holiness  or  piety. 

5.  To  keep  or  observe  as  holy. 

*6.  tTo  make  free  from  guilt  or  crime;  to  give  a 
religions  or  legal  sanction  to ;  to  sanction. 
*7.  To  secure  from  violation ;  to  keep  pure. 
"Truth  guards  the  poet,  sanctifies  the  line." 

Pope:  Ep.  to  Sat.,  ii.  246. 

*8.  To  celebrate,  confess,  or  regard  as  holy;  to- 
revere. 

"Sanctify  the  Lord  of  hosts  himself,  and  let  him  be 
your  fear." — Isaiah  viii.  13. 

sane  -tl-f  y-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SANCTIFY.] 
sane -tl-fy-Iftg-lyS  adv.    [English  sanctifying; 
•lit.}    In  a  sanctifying  manner;  in  a  manner  or  de- 
gree tending  to  sanctify. 

sane-til -6-quent,  a.  [Lat.  sanctus=boly,  and 
loquenft,  pr.  par.  of  loquor=to  speak.]  Speaking 
or  discoursing  of  holy  things. 

sanc-tl-mo'-nl-ofis,  adj.    [English  sanctimony;. 


errors,  with  flames  directed  downward.  Those 
worn  by  Jews,  renegades,  and  sorcerers  bore  a  St. 
Andrew's  cross  in  red  on  back  and  front. 

sail    oho,  s.    [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Music:  A  negro  instrument  of  the  guitar  species, 
made  of  hollowed  wood  and  furnished  with  a  long 
neck.  It  is  strung  with  the  tough  fibers  of  a  creep- 
ing plant.  It  is  tuned  by  moans  of  sliding  rings. 

*sanct,  *sancte,  subst.  [Lat.  sanctus.]  A  saint 
(q.v.). 

*sancte-bell,  s.    [SAXCTCS-BELL.] 

*sanct-a-nlm  -I-t^,  s.  [Lat.  su»ic(us=holy,  and 
am'mu*=mind.]  Religious  feelings ;  devotion. 

"A  persuasion  of  the  sanctanimity  of  its  utterer." — 
Fitzedward  Hall:  Modern  Engl/th,  p.  17. 

*sanc-tlf  -I-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  Kanctificatus,  pa. 
par.  of  sanclifico;  from  eanc<us=holy,  and  facio= 
to  make.]  To  sanctify. 

"Wherefore  likewise  doth  Saint  Peter  ascribe  our 
election  to  the  Father  predestinating,  to  the  Son  pro- 
pitiating, to  the  Holy  Ghost  sanctiflc,atingi" — Barrow: 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  84. 

sanc-tl-fl-ca  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sanctifi- 
cationem,  accus.  of  sanctificatio,  from  sanctificatus, 
pa.  par.  of  sanctifico=to  sanctify  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  santi' 
ficacion;  Ital.  aantificazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  sanctifying  or  making  holy. 

2.  The  state  of  being  sanctified,  purified,  or  made 
holy  ;  conformity  of  the  heart  and  life  to  the  will  of 
God. 


ous.] 
tl.  Po 


'ossessing  sanctity ;  holy,  religious. 
"All  sanctimonious  ceremonies." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  iv. 

2.  Making  a  show  of  sanctity  or  religion ;  affect- 
ing an  appearance  of  sanctity;  sanctified,  hypo- 
critical. 

"  Such  are  the  fruits  of  sanctiinoniovs  pride, 

Of  malice  fed."  Camper:  Truth,  165. 

sanc-tl-mo'-nl-ous-ly',  adv.   [English  sanctimo- 
nious; -ly.) 
tl-  Religiously,  sacredly. 

"  How  sanctimoniously 
[13  observed  your  honor." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Sea  Voyage,  i.  1. 

2.  In  a  sanctimonious  manner ;  with  false  or  hypo- 
critical show  of  religion. 

sano-tl-mo'-nl-ous-ngss,  subst.  [Eng.  sanctimo- 
nious; -ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sancti- 
monious. 

sane  -M-m&n-yS  'sane-tl-mon-ie,  s.  [French 
sanctimonie,  from  Lat.  «a«c«tmonia=sanctity,  from 
sanctus=ho\y ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  santimonia.] 

tl.  Holiness,  religion,  devoutness,  piety,  sanctity. 

"Which  holy  undertaking,  with  most  austere  sancti- 
mony, she  accomplished."— Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  Iv.  8. 

2.  An  external  appearance  or  show  of  sanctity  or 
devoutness;  an  affectation  of  piety;  hypocritical 
devoutness. 

sane  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sanctionem,  accus. 
of  sanctio=&  sanction,  from  Lat.  sanctus,  pa.  par. 
of  soncio=to  render  sacred;  Sp.  sancion;  Italian 
sanzitme.]  [SAINT,  s.] 


boll,     bd?;     pout.    Jowl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a; ;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,      -sion  =  shun;     tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     dell 


sanction 


3544 


1.  That  which  confirms,  ratifies,  or  renders  obli-       sane  -turn,  s.    [Lat.  neut.siug.  of 
gatory  or  valid ;  the  official  act  of  a  superior  by    A  sacred  place.    Used  colloquially  f, 
which  he  ratifies  or  gives  validity  to  the  act  of  some    retreat,  a  room. 

person  or  body ;  ratification. 

2.  Authority ;   confirmation    derived  from    influ- 
ence, custom,  character,  or  testimony. 

*3.  A  law,  a  decree. 

"  Love's  power  we  see, 
IB  nature's  sanction,  and  her  first  decree." 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arrite,  i.  830. 


•\Vhen  he  had  first  violated  that  sanctum  ' 
Smafti  Xfntt-k  Iiuirii,  ch.  ii. 


sand-glass 

iir(its  =  holy.]       2.  ahefloorofa  foundry  in  which  large  castings 
or  a   private    are  made,  or  on  which  the  flasks  are  laid,  rammed 
and  poured. 

3',iVny  tllick  layer  of  sand,  especially  one  nat- 
urally deposited. 


ig  a  defect  in  the  eyes, 
s  appear  to  fly  or  float 


sane -tion,  t>.  t.    [SANCTION,  «.]    To  give  sanc- 
tion to,  to  ratify,  to  confirm ;  to  give  validity 
authority  to ;  to  give  support  to,  to  countenance. 


ally,  the  Sauctus  is  used  as  an  Introit. 


— *  — —  "—P.*..**-.-  »«iu<].,  being  more  than  sand-blind, 
nigh  gravel-blind,  knows  me  not."—  Shukesp.  Merchantof 
Venice,  ii.  2. 


tion  to,  to  ratify,  to  confirm ;  to  "give  validity  or       sanctus-bell,  saint's-bell,  *sance-bell,  *„„.•,,. 

— .  i — :...  i_.  i — \ A  small  bell  which  is  rung  in  order  to  mark  the       ?ana-Dllndness,  subst.  The  state  of  being  sand- 


"The  sanctitude  which  Macnn's  laws  ordain." 

Brooke:  Jerusalem  Delivered,  bk.  ii. 
sane -tl-tf,  «.    [O.  Fr.  sanctitf;  French  saintete ; 
Ital.  santitjb;  Lat.  sancWo«=inviolability,  sacred- 
ness,  sanctity ,_  from  sanctus— sacred.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sacred ;  sacred- 
ness  ;  state  of  consecration  to  the  service  of  God. 

2.  Sacrodness,   solemnity,  inviolability;   as,    the 
sanctity  of  an  oath. 


sand,  *sond,  subst.    [A.  S.  sand;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
zand;  Icel.  sandr;  Dan.  &  Sw.  sand;  Ger.  sand.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Petrol,  tt  Geol.:  Comminuted  fragments  of 
netamorphic,  or  volcanic  rocks,  or  of  chert, 
They  are  detached  from  the  parent  rock, 


sand-box,  s. 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:   A  box  with  perforated  top,  for 
sprinkling  paper  with  sand  in  the  manner  of   a 
pounce-box. 

II.  Technically: 


way- 


teron 
he.  °°™  of  sand  c 


-  ~  r'      , 

-beachesorin  anysimilar       2.    Rail  Eng  ,..•    A    box  filled  with  sand,  usually 

orrespond  to  those  of  the    placed  in  front  of  the  driving-wheel,  with  a  pipe  to 


of  any  kind. 

"About  him  all  the  sanctities  of  heav'n  --    , ,. UUU.UL.UK  „*  ^«u«,  «CT  mo 

Stood  thick."                    Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  60.  deserts  of  Arabia  or  Africa  ;  also,  tracts  of  sand  left 

*sanc  -tu-a-rlze,  v.  t.    [Eng.  sanctuar(y) ;  snS.  exposed  by  the  ebb  of  the  tide.    (Tennyson:  Sailor 
-ize.]    To  shelter  from  punishment  by  affording  to 
the  perpetrator  of  a  crime  a  sanctuary. 


rms.&c.  JSANDSTONE,  SPONGE-SAND.]  Entom.:  A  hymenopterous  insect,  Ammophila  art- 

••  (f '•).'. Ir?cts  of  land  consisting  of  sand,  as  the  naria. 

sand-burned,  s. 

Found. :  When  the  heat  of  the  melted  metal  cast 
into  a  mold  affects  the  surface  of  the  sand  so  as  to 


"No  place,  indeed,  should  mnrder  sanctuarize." 

Shakesp.  .•  Hamlet,  Iv.  7. 

sine -tn-a-ry;,  *setn-tu-a-rle,  *seynt-war-y, 
*.  [Fr.  sanctuaire  (O.  Fr.  saintuaire,  saintuairie) , 
from  Lat.  sanctuarium  =  (l)  a  place  for  keeping 
sacred  things,  a  throne,  a  sanctuary,  (2)  a  prince's 
private  cabinet,  from  sanc/u«=holy ;  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
Ital.  santuario.] 

1.  A  holy  place .  a  place  regarded  as  one  in  which    „ 

the  divinity  manifests  or  has  manifested  his  special      i         /~   •£?£.mj?r£.nev  an|] 
presence,  or  a  place  consecrated  to  hisworship.  s-    (('rtffi''1  *  Henfrey. 

(I)  Spec.:  The  holy  place,  as  contradistinguished       sand-bag,  s. 
from  the  place  most  holy  in  the  Jewish  tabernacle       1.  Fort. :  A  canvas  sack  filled  with  sand  or  earth 
•""."TO"6-  .    ..      ..  and  used  in  fortification.    Sand-bags  are  used  as  a 


II.  Figuratively: 

!•  The  sand  '"  a  sand-glass  or  hour-glass;  hence, 
used  for  the  time  one  has  to  live  ;  life. 
"Our  sands  are  almost  run." 

Shakesp. :  Pericles,  v.  2. 
2.  Courage,  pluck,  grit.    (Slang.) 
IT  Brain  sand: 

Anat. :  Single  or  aggregated,  and  nodular  dark 
bodies    found   in   the    pineal-gland,    the    choroid 


metal,  giving  a  rough  result,  the  casting  is  said  to 
be  sand-burned.  This  defect  is  caused  by  the  un- 
suitable nature  of  the  sand  or  the  want  of  proper 
blacking  on  the  mold. 

sand-canal,  s. 

ZoOl.  :  The  tube  by  whicli  water  is  conveyed  from 


Domes    found    in   the    pineal-gland,    the    choroid  iT~5;      nt    uoe  Dy  wmc»  water  is  conveyed  from 

plexus,  and  occasionally  in  the    pia   mater,   the  the  exterior ,t<>  the  ambulacral  system  of  the  Echino- 

arachnoid  membrane,  and  the  walls  of  the  ventri-  "ermata.    C. ailed  also  Stone-canal, 

cles.    (Griffith  dt  Henfrey.)  sand-corn,  s.    A  grain  of  sand. 


sand-corn,  s.    A  grain  of  sand. 

sand-crab,  s. 

ZoOl.  :  The  genus  Ocypoda  (q.  v.). 


(2)  A  house  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God ;  a    ^^^T^^^l^^S^l^Tr^^    •  8a,nd-,crafclct  ••    A  «ssure  or  perpendicular  crack 
*^^™^^XZ^^   ofDlerThbraSUre?-  SSir^SS^^^eSSSa   &&  "«*  of  a  "OTse'  ™'  ?—  «  -* 


or  Roman  temple. 

(4)  Applied  by  Roman  Catholics  and  Anglicans  to 
that  part  of  the  church  where  the  altar  is  placed. 

2.  A  place  of  protection  or  refuge ;  an  asylum. 

"Come,  my  boy,  we^will  to  sanctuary." 

Sltakesp.:  Richard  III.,  it  4. 

3.  Refuge  in  a  sacred  place;  shelter,  protection, 
asylum. 


2.  A  form  of  ballast  for  boats. 

3.  The  ballast  of  a  balloon,  thrown  out  to  enable 
the  balloon  to  rise,  or  to  keep  its  level   as  gas 
escapes. 

4.  A  long  flannel  bag  filled  with  sand,  used  to  stop 
chinks  beneath  doors  or  between  sashes. 

5.  A  flat  sack  filled  with  sand,  on  which  metal 
work  is  supported  while  being  chased,  or  a  wood- 
block while  being  engraved. 

'L  weapon  used  by  footpads  to  strike  a  stunning 


"Yield  me  sanctuary." — Tennyson-.  Guinevere,  140. 

4.  The  right   or  privilege   of   affording   shelter,    blow'  usaa^y  trom  behind.' 
asylum,  or  protection ;  a  privilege  attached  to  cer-       sand  -bag,  v.  t.    [SAND-BAG,  «.,  6.] 


sand-dart, «. 

Entom.:  A  night-moch,  Agrotis  ripce. 
sand-drift,  s.   Drifting  or  drifted  sand ;  a  mound 
or  heap  of  drifted  sand. 

sand-dune,  a.   The  same  as  DUNE  (l),  s..  II. 
(q.v.). 

"Sand-dunes  have  been  piled  up   by  the  wind  "— Proc 
ZoOl.  Society,  1866,  p.  331. 

sand-eel,  *. 

Ichthy.:  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Ammo- 


England,  up  to  the  'reign  oT  James  ~l',  if  "a'person  "Mostof  the  members  of  the  present  council  have  been 

accused  of  any  crime,  except  treason,  wherein  the  accu(>«d  of  fostering  a  sand-tagging  scheme."—  Chicago 

Crown,  and  sacrilege,  wherein  the  Church,  was  too  Inter-°<!fa"-  Feb.  1',  1894. 

nearly  concerned,  fled  to  any  church,  orchurchyard,  sand-bagger,  s.    One  who  resorts  to  sand-bag- 


PorP°ises     which    feed   on    them". 


sand-fish,  subst.    Trichodon  trichodon,  a  small 
a"ne  fish  which  buries  itself  in  the  sand. 


chattels.    This  privilege  was  finally  abolished  by 

the  statute  21  James  I.,  c.  28.    Sanctuaries  for  debt-       sand-bank,  s.    [SANDBANK.]  Entmnology:  Pulex  (or  Sarcopvilla)  irritans  the 

ore  existed  in  London  till  1697.    In  Scotland  the       sand-bar,  *.  A  bar  in  a  river  formed  by  the  accu-    Chigre  (q.v.),  from  its  living  in  sand, 
abbey  of  Hols-rood  House  and  its  precincts  still    mulation  of  sand. 

retain  the  privilege  of  giving  sanctuary  to  debtors,  "  Help  me  clear  this  river 

though,   from  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  Of  itssunkenlogsandaanrf^ars." 

debt,  such  sanctuary  is  no  longer  used.  Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  vii, 

5.  Refuge  generally ;  shelter,  protection.  sand-bath,  s. 

1.  A  vessel  of  heated  sand,  used  as  an  equable 
heater  for  retorts,  &c.  A  form  of  evaporator  largely 
used  in  laboratories. 

hich  the  body 


"Solitude,  hbwever  some  may  rave, 
Seeming  a  sanctuary,  proves  a  grave." 

Cowper:  Retirement,  735. 

•If  To  break  sanctuary:  To  violate  a  sanctuary,    covered  with  wa'rra  or  wft 

'sanctuary -man,  'seyntwary  -  man,  s.   One      sand-bed  « 
who  has  taken  refuge  in  a  sanctuary.  Founding  • 

"Toke  with    them    all    maner    of   seynta-aru-men."  —        1.    The  floor   of  sand   at  a   smelt  ing-furnace,    in 
fabgan:  ckronvcle  (an.  1380). which  the  metal  from  the  furnace  is  run  into  pigs. 


vmgi 

sand-flood,  «.    A  vast  body  of  sand  moving  or 
borne  along  the  deserts  of  Arabia, 
sand-fluke,  sand-necker,  s. 
Ichthy.:  Platessa  liniandoides. 
sand-fly,  s. 

Entom.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Simulium 
(q.v.). 


fate,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     w6,    wefr,    here, 
or,     wore,    wolf,     work,     who,    s6n;     mute,    cub,     cttre,    unite, 


"Under  the  name  of  sand-flies  they  are  well-known 
plagues  in  many  parts  of  North  America."— Cassell's  Nat. 
Hist.,  vi.  100. 

sand-gall, «.    [SAND-PIPE.] 
sand-glass,  s.    An  hour-glass  (q.  v.). 


camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit, 
cttr,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     i 


sire,    sir, 
)•     OB  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


86, 
qu  = 


pSt, 
kw. 


sand-grasses 


sand-grasses,  s.  pi. 

But.:  Grasses  which  tend  to  bind  the  sand,  as 
Psamma  arenaria,  &c. 

sand-grouse, «.  pi. 

Ornith. :  Tho  family  Pteroclidep  (q.  v.),  called  also 
Rock-pigeons.  Elegantly  formed  birds,  with  pointed 
tails,  and  plumage  of  beautifully  varied  protective 
tints.  They  are  preeminently  desert  birds,  and  are 
found  in  great  numbers  in  the  most  arid  situations 
and  on  the  most  open  and  barren  plains.  Their  food 
consists  of  hard  seed  and  insects.  Ptfroclessetarius 
is  the  Pin-tailed  Sand-grouse,  and  Syrrhaptes  para- 
doxus  Pallas'  Sand-grouse. 

sand-heat,  subst.  The  heat  of  warmed  sand  in 
chemical  operations. 

sand-hill,  s.    [SAND-HILL.] 
sand-hopper,  3. 

Zoology:  (1)  The  genus  Talitrus,  and  especially 
Talitrus  locusta ;  (2)  The  genus  (iaininarus. 

sand-Jet,  s.    [SAND-BLAST.] 
sand-lark,  s.    The  dotterel  (q.  v.). 

"  The  sand-lark  chants  a  joyous  song." 

Wordsworth:  Idle  Shepherd  Boys. 

sand-launce,  s.    [LAUNCE  (1), «.] 

sand-leek,  s. 

Hot.:  All  in  in  scorodoprasum,  a  species  of  leek 
distributed  over  the  European  continent,  except 
Spain. 

sand-lizard, s. 

ZoOl.:  Lacerta  agilis,  about  seven  inches  long,  of 
which  the  tail  is  four ;  palatal  teeth.  Usual  color 
sandy-brown,  with  obscure  longitudinal  bands  of  a 
darker  hue,  line  of  round  black  spots  on  side.  The 
female  lays  twelve  to  fourteen  eggs  in  the  sand, 
covers  them,  and  leaves  them  to  be  hatched  by  so- 
lar heat.  Common  in  northern  and  central  Europe. 

sand-man,  subst.  A  fabulous  person  who  is  sup- 
posed to  make  children  sleepy  by  dropping  sand  in 
their  eyes. 

sand-martin,  s. 

Ornith. :  Hit-undo  riparia,  called  also  the  Bank- 
martin  and  Bank-swallow.  Length  about  six 
inches ;  upper  parts  and  a  broad  band  across  the 
breast  grayish  brown,  lower  parts  brownish  white. 
It  makes  its  nest  in  the  steep  banks  of  rivers,  .-am  1- 

8 its,  quarries,  and  sea-banks,  and  deposits  four  or 
ve  white  eggs.  It  breeds  in  northern  latitudes, 
but  goes  south  in  autumn,  returning  again  in 
spring. 

sand-mole,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Bathyergus  maritimus,  a  rodent  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  pope.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  wild 
rabbit,  with  light  grayish-brown  fur,  rather  vari- 
able in  tint  in  different  individuals.  The  eyes  are 
very  small;  external  ears  wanting ;  tail  short. 

sand-monitor,  s. 

Zool. :  Monitor  (or  Psammosaurus)  arenarius,  the 
Land-crocodile  of  Herodotus.  It  is  less,  carnivo- 
rous than  the  Monitor  of  the  Nile. 

sand-myrtle,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Leiophyllum. 

sand-necker,  s.    [.SAND-FLUKE.] 

sand-paper,  subst.  An  abrading  agent  made  by 
coating  paper  or  thin  cotton  cloth  with  glue  and 
dusting  fine  sand  over  it  with  a  sieve.  Sand-paper 
is  intermediate  between  glass-paper  and  emery- 
paper  in  its  action  on  metals,  but  is  less  energetic 
than  glass-paper  in  its  action  on  wood. 

Sand-paper  tree : 

Bot. :  Curatella  americana. 

sand-paper,  v.  t.  To  rub  down  or  polish  with 
sand-paper. 

sand-picture,  e.  A  picture  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  sands  of  various  tints,  so  as  to  produce 
a  general  effect  like  colors. 

sand-pipe,  sand-gall,  s. 

Geol.  (pi.) :  Deep  cylindrical  hollows  in  a  vertical 
direction  found  in  England,  France,  and  elsewhere, 
penetrating  the  white  chalk  and  filled  with  sand 
and  gravel.  One  seen  bjj  SirChas.  Lyell  at  Norwich 
ill  1839  was  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  more  than 
sixty  feet  deep.  Mr.  Trimmer  attributed  them  to 
the  action  of  the  sea  on  a  beach  or  shoal ;  Lyell  to 
the  chemical  action  of  water  charged  with  carbonic 
acid,  derived  from  the  vegetable  soil  and  the  roots 
of  trees,  on  the  chalk  below. 

sand-piper,  s.    [SANDPIPEE.] 

Band-pit,  8.  A  large  hole  in  the  ground  from 
which  sand  is  dug. 

sand-plovers, ».  pi. 

Ornith,. :  The  genus  ^gialitis. 

sand-prey,  sand-pride,  subst.    [PRIDE  (2), s.] 
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sand  pump,  «.  A  cylindrical  base  or  metallic 
tube  having  a  valve  at  bottom  opening  upwardly. 
Its  office  is  to  remove  the  sand  which  collects  in  the 
bore  when  a  well  is  being  drilled. 

sand-rock,  subst.  A  rock  composed  of  cemented 
sand. 

sand-roll,  ».  A  roll  for  a  rolling-mill,  for  in- 
stance— cast  in  sand,  as  distinguished  from  a  chill- 
roll,  one  cast  on  a  chill. 

sand-scoop,  s.  A  shovel  for  obtaining  sand  from 
the  bottom  of  a  river. 

sand-shot,  s. 

Ordn. :  Small  cast-iron  balls,  such  as  grape,  can- 
ister, or  case,  cast  in  sand.  Larger  balls  are  cast  in 
iron  molds. 

sand-skipper,  s. 

Zool.:  Gammarus  marinus.  (Darwin:  Descent 
of  Man  (ed.  1885),  p.  270.) 

sand-smelt,  s.    [ATHERINA.] 

sand-snakes,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl. :  The  family  Etycidw.  They  frequent  sandy 
or  dry  places,  and  burrow  beneath  the  surface. 

sand-star,  s. 

ZoOl. :  The  genus  Ophiura. 

sand-storm,  subat.  A  storm  or  cloud  of  drifting 
sand. 

sand-sucker,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Hippoglossoideslimandoides,  the  Rough- 
dab  (q.  T.). 

sand-swallow,  «.  The  Clivicola  riparia,  or  bank 
swallow,  common  in  Europe  and  America. 

sand-tube,  s.   A  fulgorite  (q.  v.). 

sand-wasp,  «. 

ZoOl.  (pi.):  A  popular  name  for  the  fpssorial  Hy- 
menoptera,  particularly  those  colored  like  ordinary 
wasps,  from  which,  however,  they  may  be  distin- 
guished by  their  wings  not  being  folded.  Specially, 
the  fossonal  genus  Ammophila  (q.  v.). 

sand-worm,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Nereis  vereicolor. 

sand,  v.  t.    [SAND,  «.] 

1.  To  sprinkle  with  sand ;  specif.^  to  powder  with 
sand,  as  a  freshly  painted  surface,  in  order  to  make 
it  resemble  stone.  [SANDED.] 

*2.  To  force  or  drive  upon  a  sand. 

san  dal  (1),  *san  -dall,  *sen-dall,  s.  [French 
xtiiiiliili-.  from  Lat.  sandalium,  from  Gr.  sandalion, 
dimin.  of  sandalon^.  sandal ;  Pers.  Randal.] 

1.  A  protection  for  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Itconsists 
merely  of  a  sole,  with  sometimes  a  shield  at  the  toe 
and  heel,  leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  bare, 
and  is  secured  by  straps  passingover  the  instep  and 
around  the  ankle.    Sandals  were  worn  by  the  Jews, 
and  most  Oriental  nations,  as  well  as  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  but  appear  to  have  been  to  a  great 
extent  supplanted,  even  among  the  Orientals,  by 
shoes.    Originally  made  of  leather  they  became  in 
time  articles  of  great  luxury,  being  made  of  gold, 
silver,  &c.,  and  ornamented. 

"  Neither  have  they  the  use  of  stockings  and  shoes,  but 
a  sort  of  sandals  are  worn  by  the  better  sort." — Dampier: 
Voyages  (an.  1688). 

2.  The  official  shoe  of  an  abbot  or  bishop.    They 
were  commonly  made  of  red  leather,  sometimes  of 
silk  or  velvet  richly  embroidered. 

3.  A  tie  or  strap  for  fastening  a  shoe  over  the  foot, 
or  round  the  ankle. 

*sandal-shoon,  s.  pi.   Sandals. 

"He  wore  his  sandal-shoon  and  scallop-shell." 

Baron:  Childe  Harold,  Iv.  186. 

san  dal  (2),  «.  [Fr.,  from  Pers.  chandal,  chan- 
dan,  from  Sansc.  chandana]  Sandal-wood. 

sandal-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Sandoricum  (q.  v.). 

sandal-wood,  s. 

Bot.,  Conim.,  rfr. :  Tho  wood  of  Santalum  album, 
a  small,  greatly-branched,  evergreen  tree,  with 
leaves  opposite  and  entire,  which  have  been  com- 
pared to  those  of  the  myrtle,  as  the  inflorescence, 
an  axillary  and  terminal  thyrsus,  has  been  to  that 
of  the  privet.  Tho  flowers  are  at  first  yellowish, 
but  afterward  of  a  deep  ferruginous  hue.  Though 
they  are  inodorous,  the  wood  when  cut,  especially 
near  the  root,  is  highly  fragrant.  I*  grows  in  the 
dry  region  of  Southern  India,  and  in  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  When  felled  the  trunk  is 
about  nine  inches  or  a  foot  in  diameter.  It  is  then 
barked,  cut  into  billets,  and  buried  in  a  dry  place 
for  about  two  months.  It  is  largely  exported  from 
India  to  China  and  Arabia,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  Europe.  The  heart-wood  is  used  in  the  East  for 
carving,  for  incense,  and  for  perfume.  The  seeds 
yield  by  expression  a  thick  viscid  oil,  burnt  by  the 
poorer  classes  in  India.  An  essential  oil  is  also 
distilled  from  the  wood.  Hindu  doctors  consider 


sandiness 

sandal-wood  sedative  and  cooling,  and  use  it  in 
gonorrhOBa.  The  sandal-wood  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  is  derived  from  tiantalutn  freycinetianum 
and  S.  paniculatum.  Red  Modal-wood  ii  the  wood 
of  Ptcrocarpus  santalinus,  growing  in  Coromandel 
and  Ceylon.  In  occidental  pharmacy  it  is  used  only 
to  color  the  compound  tincture  of  lavender.  In 
India  the  name  is  also  given  to  Adenanthera  pa- 
vonina. 

san  -dal,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  compound.) 

sandal-brick,  s.  A  brick  imperfectly  burned. 
(Prov.) 

san  dal  1  form,  a.  [English  sandal  (1) ;  i  con- 
nective, and/orm.]  Shaped  like  a  sandal  or  slipper. 

san'-dalled,  a.    [Eng.  sandal  (1) ;  -ed.] 

1.  Wearing  sandals. 

"Of  staves  and  sandalled  feet  the  trace." 

Scott:  Marmion,  ii.  9. 

2.  Shaped  like  a  sandal  or  slipper;  having  the 
appearance  of  a  sandal. 

san'  dal-wSrt,  «.    [Eng.  sandal  (2) ,  and  wort .] 
Bot.  (pi.):  The  Santalaceas.    (Lindley.) 

san'-da-rach,  fsand  -racn,  s.  [Lat.sa>idaraca,' 
Gr.  sandarake,  sandarache ;  Arab,  sandarus ;  Pers. 
sandarah,  sandar— realgar,  from  Sansc.  sindura; 
Fr.  sandaraque;  Sp.  &  Port,  sandaraca;  Ital. 
sandaracca,  sandracca.] 

Chem. :  Gum-sandarach  (q.  v.). 

sandarach-tree,  sandrach-tree,  i. 

Bot. :  Callitris  quadrivalvis,  called  also  Thuja 
articulata.  [CALLITEIS.] 

sand-bank,  s.  [Eng.  sand,  and  lunik.]  A  bank 
of  sand ;  especially  one  formed  by  tides  or  currents. 

sand  bSrg  -§r-ite,  «.  [After  the  German  miner- 
alogist, F.  Sandberger ;  suff.  -tie  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Tcnnantite  (q.  v.),  and  con- 
taining over  7  per  cent,  each  of  zinc  and  antimony. 
The  cleavage  is  stated  to  be  cubic.  Found  at 
Morococha,  Peru. 

sand    ed,  a.    [Eng.  sand;  -ed.] 

1.  Sprinkled  with  sand. 

"  But    his  house  is  now  an  ale-house,   with  a  nicely 
sanded  floor."  Longfellow:  Nuremberg. 

2.  Covered  with  sand ;  sandy. 

"In  well  sanded  lands  little  or  no  snow  lies." — jtforM- 
mer:  Husbandry. 

3.  Of  a  sandy  color. 

4.  Short-sighted.    (Prov.) 

San-dS  ma  -nl-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
sect  described  under  B. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  History  (pi.):  Tho  followers  of  Robert 
Sandeman,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  introduced  into  England  and  America  the 
doctrine  of  the  Glassites.  The  body  is  not  numerous. 
They  have  a  weekly  communion,  and  dine  together 
every  Lord's  day,  admit  new  members  with  a  kiss 
of  charity,  abstain  from  blood,  wash  each  other's 
feet,  and  eacli  member  is  bound,  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  income,  to  support  his  church  and  the  poor. 

San  de  ma  nl  an  I§m,  s.  [Eng. Sandemanian ; 
-Min.]  The  principles  or  doctrines  of  the  Sandema- 
uians. 

sand  -Sr-llng,  s.  [Named  from  its  method  of 
seeking  its  food.  (See  extract.)  1 

Ornith.:  Callidris  arenaria,  described  by  Saun- 
ders  as  "a  Tringa  without  a  hind  toe,"  a  winter 
visitant,  arriving  about  the  beginning  of  August 
and  leaving  about  April.  The  adult  male  is  about 
eight  inches  long,  female  slightly  larger.  The  sum- 
mer plumage  is  somber  on  the  upper  surface,  edged 
with  rod,  the  whole  becoming  light  ash-gray  in  win- 
tor;  under  surf  ace  pure  white. 

san  -dersj,  s.    [SANDAL  (2),  «.] 

sanders  wood,  s.    [RED  SAUNDEES-WOOD.] 

san'-de-vgr,  s.    [SANDIVEE.] 

tsand  -grind-Sr,  «.  [Eng.  sand,  and  grinder.] 
A  grinder  of  sandstone;  the  coarse  powder  thus 

Eroduced  being  extensively  used  by  cottagers  in 
ancashire,  England,  to  spread  upon  their  stone 
floors.    (Notes  and  Queries,  March  3, 1883,  p.  166.) 

sand'-hlll,  s.    [Eng.  sand,  and  hill.]    A  hill  or 
mound  of  sand ;  a  nill  covered  with  sand, 
sand-hill  crane,  s. 

Ornith. :  Grus  mexicana,  the  common  brown  crane- 
of  America. 

sand-hiller,  s.  One  of  the  "  poor  white  "  people 
living  in  the  pine  woods  which  cover  the  sand-hills 
of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

sand'-I-ness, s.    [Eng.  sandy;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  stata  of  being  sandy,  or  of  con- 
taining or  being  composed  of  sand. 

2.  The  state  of  being  of  a  sandy  color. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    pa  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     iion,     -s.ion  -  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  —  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.     bel,     del. 
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sanguinivorous 


pact. 


"Plant  the  tenuifolias  and  ranunculuses  in  fresh  sand-        J-  <'<"'*i*H'ii{{  or  coinix.si.il  of  sand  ;  abounding  in 

"      sau(1  I  covered  with  sand. 


h 


is*  earth,  takeii  from  uuderthe  turf."—  Ei-eluii;  gatmOar. 

san  dl-ver,  san  de  ver,  «.    [A  corrupt,  of  Fr. 
nii.nt-dt-wm=miae   of   ghix.l'   A    salinn   scum 
which  rises  to  the  surface  of  fused  glass  in  tlm  pot,        --•-•»..  — «<> 
and  is  skimmed  off.    It  is  used,  when  pulverized,  as    not  nrm  or  solid. 
a    polishing  material.     Called  also  Glass-gall   or 
•Sadwci. 

san'-dlx,  *san  -dfx,  x.  fLat.,  from  Gr.  sandux 
=a  bright  red  color.J 

Alchemy:  Redlead  prepared  by  calcining  carbon- 
ate of  load.  (Brande  <t  Cox.) 

san-dor  1-cfim,  a.  [From  Malay  8<infoor=tho 
•name  of  the  tree.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Trichilie».  The  wood  of  San- 
doricum  indicum,  an  evergreen  Burmese  tree,  is 
used  in  India  for  carts  and  boatbuilding.  The 
root,  combined  with  that  of  Carapa  obovata,  is 
given  against  leucorrhcea. 

sand  -pl-pe"r,  s.    [Eng.  sand,  s.,  and  piper.] 

1.  Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  several  Wading- 
'birds.  Yarrell  (ed.  4th)  enumerates  the  following: 

TUrt     D..1T  I . I     D J_  = 7A,     - 


-sand  -y,  'sand-ie,  *sond-i,  a.    [Eng.  .and;  -j,.]     .sai-guln  -a-rine,  ..   [Mod. 
*•  J->H€rcttty  :  *ine.} 

A'i'    alkal"id   Possessing  the 


. 

1  !  °f  "  li(?ht  reddisb-5'ellow 


1  ,      i  e 

"'   <-'»ni>osit  Kill  and  characters  as  Chelcrytbnne 

'  "m  •s'""'""'""r'"  <-'i»a<fcn- 


IhF'<'-:  L*?  sand;    hence,  unstable,  shifting;     . 


:toV     [,EPK!ish  *<"'!;«"'a'-y; 
or  state  of  being  sanguinary. 

"The  ,anaa  foundation  of  human  systems."-*,,,,*.  San  -guln-a-r?,  a.    [Fr.  sanguinaire,  from  Lat. 

Ess«i/xiii.  sanguinarius,  from  S6mgu,'s=blood  ;  Sp.&ltal  san- 

sandy-carpet  s  »u*nor»o.J 

.  ' 


1.  oeoo 

sandy-laverock,  s.    The  sand-lark,  the  sander-       3-  Bloodthirsty,  cruel,  murderous. 

san  -guin-a-ry\  s.      Lat.  sanui 


j.    [Latin  sanus=ot  sound  mind,  whole, 
ijnou  in  wr.  saos,  sos=whole,  sound.] 

~.     ........  vw*.  -*mj  CUUUICICY^S  mo  iwuuwiuis ;    ,       _oound  in  mind ;  of  sound  mind ;  not  deranged  • 

The  Buff-breasted  Sandpiper    (Tringa  rufescens),    having  the  regular  exercise  of  reason  and  other 

Bartram's  Sandpiper  (Bartramia  longicauda,  for-    *  a,?ui'le.s  ?'  *'10  mind  ;  as,  a  sane  person. 

raerly  Totanus  bartramii),  the  Common  Sandpiper 

or  Summer  Snipe  (Totanus  hypoleucus),  the  Spotted 

sandpiper  (Totanus  macularis),  the  Green  Sand- 

~;-er  (Totanus  octiropus),  and  the  Wood  Sandpiper 


A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 
•1.  Bloody. 

2.  Having  the  color  of  blood  ;  rod. 

"Sanguine  streamers  seem  the  flood  to  fire." 

Dryileu:  Aanus  ilirabtltn,  clii. 

3.  Abounding    with    blood;    plethoric;    of    full 
habit,  vigor,  muscularity,  activity  of  circulation 


"i    WUHHI  nas   oeen  long  Known  unaer  cue  name 

of  Ammoccetes.    (Ounther.)    [AMMOCCETES,  PKIDE       gane'-ness,  B.    [Eng.  sane;  -ness.!    The  quality 

or  state  of  being  sane,  or  of  sound  mind ;  sanity, 
sang,  pret.  ofv.    [Srao.] 

sang,  s.  [Seodef.]    A  corrupt,  of  Ginseng  (q.  v.). 
san -ga,  san -gu,  s.    [Native  name.] 
ZoOL:  The  Gallaox  (q.  v.). 


roiuuoB  01  tno  mma  ;  as,  a  sane  person. 

2.  Psot  deranged  or  disordered ;  as,  a  sane  mind. 

*3.  Sound,  healthy,    (A  Latinism.) 

sane  memory,  s 

Law:  Perfect  and  sound  mind  and  memory  to  do    *?bit'  viBor>  mu.sc"Ja"ty,  activity  of  "circulation! 

ay  lawful  act,  &c.  (  Wharton.)  &c.j  ;Tau9'  a  *an9u»*e  temperament,  or  habit  of  body. 

Ihe  sanguine  or  sanguineous  temperament  13 
sane  man-  characterized  by  red  or  light-brown  hair,  blue  eyes 
a  partly  fair  and  partly  florid  complexion,  large 
anH  c,,^n^H^,oi  arteries  and  veins,  a  full  and  rapid 


sand  -stone,  s.  [Eng.  sand,  and  stone.] 
^Petrol,  cfr  Geol.:  Any  stone  which  is  an  agglutina- 
tion of  grains  of  sand,  whether  calcareous,  siliceous, 
or  of  any  other  mineral  nature.  (Lyell.)  Siliceous 
sandstones  are  the  most  common.  They  vary  in 
compactness  from  scarcely  cemented  sand  to  a 

hardness  approaching  that  of  quartz  rock.  The  sau  ga  ree  ,  s.  isp.  sangria  = 
grains  may  bo  held  together  by  an  iron  oxide,  or  Tein,  a  drink  from  sanare  •  Lat 
calcareous  matter,  or  hv  simnln  „„»„„..  When  ^t^atS^SSS' ^3 


san-ga-ree",  e.    [Sp. 


incision  of  a 


^™  M^ZW^&lpvsinrmm  WtailITdT«Wr™witeSod1"andl;ptoe?r'BS"S2s! 

very  hne  in  grain,  they  are  called  freestones;  when  times  iced    used  as  a  rofrpt) 

coarse   and    composed  of  angular  or  subangular  countr  es  or  warm  4e|-  8  °  ™m 

erains  of  sand,  t  icv  hmvuno  o-ritc-  ,ili..n    ,„  hi.i,-  ^"""l    "ol"  w«nuw«» 


excitable  passions. 

4.  Cheerful,  warm,  ardent;  as,  atanguine  temper. 

5.  Anticipating  the  best ;  confident,  not  despond- 
ent ;  as,  He  is  sanguine  of  success. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Eull  red,  passing  into  brownish  black. 

2.  Her. :  The  same  as  MURREY  (q.  v.). 


:w=blood.l    r*."  "^"'  "^  ".,"•'  "•*•""  °^/.*umvn  m.  v./. 
and  some-    fi!t*5^S*J».«fi«™*«  by  diagonal 


'"«"o«      auvi      i^\/iii|ju^tTU     \n     BUHIUOJC     1*1      ^UUclllKUla] 

grains  of  sand,  they  become  grits;  when  pebbly, 
pudding-stones.  Loose  and  friable  sandstones  do 
not  as  a  rule  preserve  fossils  well.  They  are  often 

footprints  or  the  indentations  made  by  old  rain- 
drops. Sandstones  occur  in  nearly  every  geological 

formation  from  the  Cambrian  to  the  Tertiary.  »»UB  UUm  vtl.-,  ?au  !•••,,  «.  Li  i.^uom  uioou.j 
Many  furnish  building  and  paving  stones.  [RED-  Freedom  from  agitation  or  excitement;  coolness 
SANDSTONE.]  indifference,  calmness. 

sand-wljh,  s.     [So  called  after  John  Montagu,       san'-gl-ac,  s.    [SANJAK.] 
fourth  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Kent,  England,  who  used       san -«-a-catp  «     rs»viAK»T«.  1 
to  have  sandwiches  brought  to  him  at  the  gaming  a  cate,  s.    j.  TE.J 

table,  to  enable  him  to  play  without  leaving  off.] 

1.  Two_thin  slices  of  bread,  plain  or  buttered, 


san-ga-ree  ,  t>.  t.  &  i.    [SANGABEE.S.] 
A.  Trans.;   To  reduce  in  strength  and  sweeten. 
Applied  to  fermented  liquors,  as  ale,  wine,  <fcc.) 
*B.  Intrans. :  To  drink  sangaree. 
sang-froid  (as  san  fwa),  «.*  [Fr.=cold  blood.] 


s  crossing  each  other. 
B.  As  substantive : 
1.  Blood  color. 

"From  which  forth  gusht  a  stream  of 

goreblood  thick, 

And    into    a    deepe  sanguine  dide  the 
grassy  grownd. 

Spenser.  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  39. 


Sanguine. 


sang  -11-er,  s.    [Fr.] 
Her.:  A  wild  boar. 


.  .,      .    .      . 

«2.  Red  hematite,  with  which  cutlers  colored  the 
hilts  of  swords,  &c. 

*san  -gulne,  «.  t.    [SANGUINE,  a.] 

1.  To  stain  with  blood  ;  to  ensanguine. 

2.  To  stain  or  varnish  with  a  blood  color. 

"I  would  send 

His  face  to  the  cutlers  then,  and  have  it  sanguln'd." 
Beaum.  *  Flet.:  Captain,  ii.  2. 

*san  -gulne-less,  adj.    [Eng.  sanguine;    -less.] 
Destitute  of  blood;  pale. 

san-gulif-er  ous,  a.    [Lat.  sanguis  =  blood  and  *BS°  TBUlne-l?,  adv.    [Eng.  sanguine;  -ly.'J    In 

/ero=to  produce,  to  bear.]    Conveying  blood  a  sanguine  manner;  ardently,  hopefully  ;  with  con- 

..There  belongs   to  it  the  optic  nerre,  and  according  .^'t 

to  modern  discoveries,  lymphaaducts,  beside8»antf,,,/er<,,,»  ,.   .Th"<  task  has  been  undertaken  accordingly  by  every 

"—           •  uivme,  saiiguinrly  and  dogmatically  by  most."—  Boliua- 


saft  -gre-al,  *san  -gra-al,  s.    [Lit.  =  the  holy 
hsh.]    [GRAIL.]    The  grail. 
sail    gu,".    [SANGA.] 


with  a  slice  of  meat,  as  ham,  beef,  &c.,  seasoned 
with  mustard,  between  them. 

2.  Hence,  applied  to  anything  resembling  a  sand- 
wich, i.e.,  consisting  of  a  person  or  thing  placed 
between  two  different  things. 

*3.  Applied  incorrectly  to  the  advertisement 
boards  carried  by  a  sandwich-man. 

sandwich-boat,  s. 

Aquatics:    A  term  applied  at  Oxford,  England,  to    ^ff8'":  -"uy":  »«"a,  vi.  <».  Srok~e?Fraa.'"ujf'E^,ausl^tK'X. 

the  boat  which  having  come  to  the  head  of  the       2  The  sanguiferous  system  includes  the  heart,  the       RaA  -s-iiJnp-nSsn  ,     rw, 
second  division  is  made  to  row  at  the  tail  of  the    aorta  and  other  arteries,  the  veins, &c. 


, 

.  «    ,      ,  T,      ,  vessels."—  lioule  •   Harks  vi  736 

at  Oxford^  England,  to 


first. 
sandwich-man,  s. 

1.  A  man  who  walks  about  carrying  two  adver- 
tisement boards,  one  in  front  and  one  behind. 

2.  A  man  who  sells  sandwiches. 
Sandwich-tern,  s. 

Ornith.:  Sterna  cantiaca,  first  observed  in  Eng- 


san-gul-fl-ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sanguis 
=  blood,  and  /octo=to  make.l  The  production  of 
blood ;  the  conversion  of  the  cnylo  into  blood. 

"The  lungs  are  the  first  and  chief  instrument  of  san- 
guification."— Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments,  ch.  ii. 

san -gul-fl  er,  s.    [Eng.  sanguify;  -er.]  A  pro- 


sai'-gulne-ness,  s.    [Eng.  sanguine;  -ness.] 

lity  or  state  of  being  sanguine;  red- 

;  plethora. 


' 
courage,  or 


ir  of  blood, 
ess  of  blood, 
',  confidence. 

irensy  it  may  be,  in  some  perhaps  natural 


, 
t  of  temper  in  others."— 


san-guin  -e  Oils,    adj.    [Lat.    sanguineus,  from 
sanguis  (genit. sanguinis)  =  olood.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  constitutingblood;  bloody. 

2,  Of  a  blood  or  red  color ;  red,  crimson. 

j.wv — UUA.wn.j     i  i. ...  i  iii^  "i  i  mini  H^;  »  1 1  u  m<  ><  >!  i.  3,  Abounding  with  blooil ;  plethoric,  sanguine. 

san -gul-f  ?,  *  San -gul-f  16,  V.  i.     [Lat.sanguis      ,"A     plethoric      constitution,    in    which     true    blood 
=  blood,  and  facio  (pass.  JSo)  =  to  make.]    To  pro-    ao°unaX  is  called  sanguineou*." — Arbuthnot. 

duCO  blood.  i.    Hat/Jn^  Kl^^rl 


"  To  revive  the  expired   motion  of  the  parts  even  ol 


sail  guiii-af  -l— <jt,  s.     j  r 

2.  Specif.:  To  interpose,  as  a  rail  between  two  ius=iiertaiuing  toblood.] 
sleepers  or  thicknesses.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Papaveracew.  Sanguinaria  can- 

sand  -WOpd,  «.    [Eng.  sand,  and  icood.]  adensis  is  the  Puccoon  (q.  v.).    It  is  an  emetic  and       -The  duel  would  have  been  no  breach  of  «a 

Bot. :  Bremontlera  ammoxylon.  purgative  in  small  doses ;  but  in  large  ones  a  stim-     Hafpofe.-  To  Mann,  i.  15. 

sand-w8rt,  s.    [Eng. sand,  and  vort.]  S*-3S.    Sj»*      expectorant.  *san-gulnriv  -6r-ous,  »san-gulv  -5r-ous, 

-.  .  T,  „         ,=  ,  san -guln  ar-I-ly,  ndf. ;  [Eng.  sanguinary ; -ly.]    [Lat.  tanguu    genit.sanoumis)  =  blood,  and  voro= 

Bot.:  The  genus  Arcnaria  (q.v.).  In  a  sanguinary  manner;  bloodtlurstfly.  to  devour.]    Eating  or  subsisting  on  blood. 


1.  Sanguineness. 

2.  Consanguinity. 

The  duel  would  have  been  no  breach  of  sanffittmtu."- 


fate,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here,    camel,     her,     there;     pine,    pit,     sire,    sir,    marine-     g8 
or,     wore,    wplf,     work,     who,    son;     mute,     cub,     cttre,    unite,    cur,    rflle,    full;     try,    Syrian,     se,     os  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu'. 


p5t 


sanguinolaria 
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san-guIn-6  lar'-I-a^s.   [Named  from  the  species  have  fulfilled  the  Messianic  prophecy  in  Gen.  xlix. 

Solensanguinoli-titiis.]    [SoLEX.l  !?•    It  ended  when  Theodosius  put  the  last  presi- 

Zool.  ct Palceont. :  A  genus  of  TelliuitiK>.    Shell  dent  to  death,  A.  D.  4-J5. 

oval,  compressed,  rounded    in    front,   attenuated  San -hi-ta,  «•  I  Hind.]  The  name  of  that  portion 

and  slightly  gaping  behind;  hinge-teeth  I,  small;  of  the  Vedas,  or  sacred  writings  of  the  Brahmans, 

siphonal  inflection  very  deep ;  ligament  external,  which  contains  the  mantra  or  hymns. 


America.  (S.  P.  Woodward.)  One  recent  species, 
Sanguinolaria  rugosa,  has  an  extremely  wide  range. 

'san-guln'-o-len^y1,  s.  [Eng.  sanguinolenlf)  ; 
•cy.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sanguinoleut ; 
bloodthirstmess ;  bloodiness. 

"That  great  red  dragon  with  seven  heads,  so  called 
from  his  suuai<iiii>teiicu."—ll.  M<-re:  Mystery  of  lni<iuitu, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  viii.,  S  4. 

*san-guln  6  lent,  adj.  [Lat.  sanguinolentus.] 
Tinged  or  mingled  with  blood;  bloody. 

"For  the  stopping  of  blood  in  sanguinolent  ulcers  and 
bleeding  wounds."—  Fuller:  Worthies:  Enalamt,  ch.  ii. 

san  -gul-sorb,  s.    [SANGUISORBA.] 

Bot.  (pi.):  The  Sanguisorbacea?.    (Lindley.) 


.—  Mnnrt    ar,,i 
san-gul-sor-ba,».    LLatm  sanguw-      '°d'a«i 

«orteo=tosuckm.    Named  from  the  supposed  vul- 
nerary  properties  of  the  plants.] 


(q.  v.).  Flowers  in  a  head :  calyx  four-lobed,  su- 
perior, colored,  with  two  to  four  scales  or  bracts  at 
the  base;  petals  none;  stamens  four;  achenes  one 
or  two.  Sanguisorba  offlcinalis,  Common  Burnet 
(now  Poterium  sanguisprba),  yields  good  fodder. 
The  root  of  S.  canadensis  is  astringent  and  emetic, 
and  its  fruit  is  said  to  produce  stupefaction. 

san-gul-sor-ba'-je-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  san- 
guisorb(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Sanguisorbs ;  an  order  of  Perigynous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Rosales.  Herbs  or  undershrubs, 
sometimes  spiny.  Leaves  simple,  lobed,  or  com- 
pound alternate,  with  stipules ;  flowers  small,  often 
capitate,  sometimes  with  separate  sexes;  calyx 
with  the  tube  thickened  and  lined  with  a  disc,  the 
limb  three-,  four-,  or  five-lobed;  stamens  definite ; 
ovary  solitary,  simple,  with  the  style  from  its  apex 
or  its  base;  stigma  compound  or  simple;  fruit  a 
one-seeded  nut  inclosed  in  the  indurated  calyx. 
Found  in  Europe,  America,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Known  genera  twelve,  species  125.  (Lind- 
let/rj  Sometimes  reduced  to  Sauguisorbeee,  a  tribe 
of  Rosaceee. 

san-gul-sor  -be-ffl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  sangui- 
sorb(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  surf,  -eoe.]  [SANQUISOK- 

BACE-E.J 

*san-gul-su -ga,  »•  [Latin=a  blood-sucker,  a 
leech:  sa nguis= blood,  and  sugo=to  suck.] 

Zoology:  An  approximate  synonym  of  Hirudo 
(q.  v.). 

Any  indi- 


Bot,:  The  genus  Sanicula  (q.  v.). 

sa-nlc  -U-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  sano— 
to  heal.] 

Bot. :  Saniclo,  the  typical  genus  of  Saniculidae 
(q.  v.).  Umbels  sub-globose;  fruit  with  hooked 
spines ;  leaves  palmate.  Known  species,  ten ;  from 
the  temperate  regions. 

san-I-cu -11-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sanicul(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ido?.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Apiacea?.  Fruit  sub-terete  or 
dorsally  compressed ;  commissure  broad. 

san'-I-dine,  sitbst.  [Gr.  sanis  (genit.  sanidoa)  =  & 
table ;  suff.  -me  (Afin.).] 

Min. :  A  very  pure  variety  of  Orthoclase  (q.  v.), 
occurring  in  clear  glassy  crystals  of  a  tabular  habit, 
in  certain  volcanic  rocks,  notably  those  of  the  tra- 
chytes of  Bonn,  Rhine,  and  the  ejected  bombs  of 
Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius,  and  of  the  Laacher  See. 

(Petrol.).] 
Petrol.:    A  rock  consisting  largely  of  Sanidino 

san'-I-dS-phyre  (yr  as  Jr),  s.  [Eng.  sanid(ine), 
o  connective,  and  Gr.  phyro^to  mix.] 

Petrol. :  A  rock  consisting  of  Sanidine  (q.  v.)  and 
a  plagioclase  felspar,  without  glassy  or  felsitic 
inclusions. 

sa  -nl-eg,  subst.  [Lat.=bloody  matter.]  A  thin, 
reddish  discharge  from  sores  of  wounds ;  serous 
matter,  less  thick  and  white  than  pus  and  slightly 
tinged  with  red. 

"It  began  with  a  round  crack  in  the  skin,  without  other 
matter  than  a  little  sanies." — Wiseman. 

*san  -I-f  f,  v.  t.  [Lat.  8on«8=whole,  sound,  and 
facto  tpass.  fio)  =  to  make.]  To  make  healthy;  to 
improve  in  sanitary  condition. 

sa  -nl-OUB,  a.  [Lat.  saniosus,  from  sanies  (q.  v.) ; 
Fr.  sanieux;  Ital.  sanioso.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  sanies ;  of  the  nature  of  or  resem- 
bling sanies  ;  thin  and  serous,  with  a  tinge  of  red. 

2.  Excreting  or  exuding  a  thin,  serous,  reddish 
matter. 

san-I-tar  -I-an,  s.  [English  sanitary ;  -an.]  One 
who  promotes  or  studies  sanitation  or  sanitary  re- 
forms. [HYGIENE.] 

san'-I-tar-Ist,  s.  [~Englishsanitar(y); -ist.]  An 
advocate  or  promoter  of  sanitary  measures ;  a  sani- 
tarian. 

st.    [SANITARY.]    A  health 


i.  [Latin  sanaui(s)=\ 
r;  -ous.]  Feeding  on  blood. 
San  -he-drlm,  t  San  -he-drln,  s.  [Heb.  sanch- 
hedrin,  from  Gr.  synedrion=&  sitting  together,  a 
sitting  in  council,  a  council-board,  a  council ;  syne- 
dros=sitting  together:  s»n=together,  and  hedra=a 
seat.] 

Jewish  Antig. :  The  superior  court  or  council  of 
the  Jewish  nation.  Tradition  says  that  it  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  consisted  of  seventy- 
one  members,  viz.,  the  seventy  elders  appointed  by 
God  (Num.  xi.  17-25),  with  the  lawgiver  himself  as 
president ;  but  the  fact  of  its  Greek  derivation  (see 
etym.)  renders  it  highly  probable  that  it  did  not 
arise  till  after  the  Grffico-Macedonian  period.  Itis 
never  alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  unless  it  be 
'  in  2  Chron.  xix.  8.  That  work,  however,  may  not 
i  have  taken  its  final  form  till  the  period  in  question. 
The  Sanhedrim  may  have  developed  from  and  suc- 
•  ceeded  the  Great  Synagogue.  The  tradition  is  that 
it  had  seventy-one  members.  If  so,  the  number  was 
probably  fixed  to  put  it  in  harmony  with  the  court 
of  Moses  and  the  seventy,  and,  if  the  number  of  the 
seventy  disciples  sent  out  by  Jesus  was  fixed  to  con- 
stitute with  him  seventy-one  in  imitation  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  this  would  confirm  the  tradition.  But, 
if  Jesus  followed  Moses,  and  not  the  Sanhedrim, 
the  apparent  confirmation  would  fall  to  the  ground. 
The  Sanhedrim  consisted  of  three  classes :  First,  the 
heads  of  the  twenty-four  courses  into  which  the 
priests  were  divided  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  4-6),  with  those 
who  had  been  high  priests  (?)— the  elders  or  heads 
of  the  people  (Matt.  xvi.  21,  xxvii.  1-3),  and  the 
scribes,  or  lawyers  (Matt,  xxvi.3).  They  sat  in  a 
crescent,  the  president,  on  a  higher  seat  than  the 
rest,  in  the  middle,  supported  on  the  right  by  the 


*08=sanity  (q.  v.).]  Pertaining  to  or  com 

health ;  relating   to  the  preservation   of   health ; 
hygienic.    [SANATORY.] 

"  A  source  of  anxiety  on  sanitary  and  legal  grounds."— 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

sanitary-Inspector,  s. 

Law:  An  inspector  appointed  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  sanitary  legislation ;  a  health  officer. 

*san'-I-tate,  v.  t.  [SANITATION.]  To  adopt  or 
carry  out  sanitary  measures  in. 

"Their  camp  has  been  sanitated." — London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

san  I-ta'-tion,  s.  [SANITARY.]  The  adoption  or 
carrying  out  of  sanitary  measures ;  hygiene. 

*san'-I-tlst,  s.  [Eng.  sanit(ary) ;  -ist.]  A  sani- 
tarian. 

san'-I-t5r-f ,  adj.  [English  sanit(y) ;  -ory.]  The 
same  as  SANITARY  (q.  v.). 

san'-I-tjf,  s.  [Lat.  sanitas,  from  sanus  =  sane 
(q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sane;  healthi- 
ness of  Dody  or  mind ;  saneness. 

"Extreme  departs  from  perfect  sanity." 

Armstrong:  Art  of  Preserving  Health. 

san  -jak,  san  -gl-ac,  s.  [Turk.=a  standard.]  A 
subdivision  of  an  eyalet  or  minor  province  of  Tur- 
key, so  called  because  its  governor,  called  Sanjak- 
beg,  is  entitled  to  carry  in  war  a  standard  of  one 
horsetail. 

san'-jak-ate,  san -gi-a-cate,  «.  [SAJJJAS.]  A 
sanjak. 

sank,  pret.  of  v.    [SINK,  t>.] 


putting  people  to  death,  B.  C.  47  (Josephus  :  A  ntiq., 


Shortly  before  this  it    a     ost      e  power  o       e  an        ng    rom  a  , 

death  (John  xviii.  31),  which  is  generally  held  to    made,  and  absolutely  denies  the  existence  of  God. 


santalacese 

san-nah,s.  [Native  name.]  The  name  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  Indian  muslin. 

san'-nop  san  -nup,  subst.  [A  native  word.]  A 
married  American  Indian;  the  husband  of  a  squaw. 

san  -pan,  s.    [SANPAN.] 

"sans,  prep,  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sine  =  without ;  O. 
FT.  sens.]  Without. 

"Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything." 
Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  11.  7. 

*sans-appel,  s.  An  infallible  person  ;  one  from 
whose  dictum  there  is  no  appeal. 

"  Such  a  sans-appel  as  he  held  Frank  to  be."  —  Kings- 
ley:  Westward  Hoi  ch.  xix. 

sans-culotte,  s.    [Fr.= without  breeches.] 

1.  A  fellow  without  breeches;  a  rough,  ragged 
fellow.    The  name  was  applied  in  derision  to  the 
popular  party  by  the  aristocrats  in  the  beginning 
of  the  revolution  of  1789,  and  was  afterward  as- 
sumed by  the  patriots  as  a  title  of  honor. 

2.  A  fierce  republican. 

3.  A  rough. 

"  The  mob  was  asked  whether  it  was  ready  for  revolu- 
tion, and  of  course  the  sansculottes  brought  together 
for  the  occasion  declared  that  they  were."  —  St.  James' 
Gazette,  Feb.  9,  1886. 

sans-CUlOttlC,  a.  Pertaining  to  sans-culottism  ;. 
revolutionary. 

"Carried  out  in  one  part  of  the  continent  by  «ans- 
culottic  enlightenment.''—  SI.  James'  Qazette,  Dec.  23, 
1886,  p.  6. 

sans-CUlOttism,  s.  The  principles  or  teachings 
of  the  saus-culottes ;  extreme  republicanism. 

sans-culottist,  s.  An  extreme  republican;  a 
sans-culotte. 

san-sSv-l-e'r'-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Sansevieiv 
a  Swedish  botanistj 

Bot. :  Bowstring  Hemp ;  a  genus  of  HemerocalleBB. 
Sanseviera  zeylanica  is  a  steraless  Indian  and. 
Chinese  bush,  with  a  rosette  of  six  or  eight  suc- 
culent leaves,  the  under  ones  sometimes  four  feet 
long,  and  ending  in  a  long  straight  spine :  scape  one 
or  two  feet  long,  with  greenish-white  flowers.  A 
soft,  silky,  elastic  fiber  extracted  from  its  succulent 
leaves  is  made  by  the  natives  of  India  into  bow- 
strings. In  Europe  it  is  manufactured  into  ropes 
for  deep-sea  dredgings,  or  made  into  paper.  The 
African  Bowstring  Hemp,  S.  guineensis,  has  also- 
excellent  fibers.  The  roots  of  the  species  have  been' 
used  in  gonorrhoea,  pains  of  the  joints,  and  coughs. 
San?  krit,  Sans.'-crlt,s.  [Sukt.,lit.=carefully 
constructed,  symmetrically  formed,  from  sans= 
together,  and  the  pa.  par.  fcri(u  =  made.  It  is  thus 
opposed  to  the  Prakrit  (=common,  natural),  the- 
name  given  to  the  vernacular  dialect  of  India.] 

Philol.:  The  ancient  language  of  the  Hindus,  and 
theoldestand  most  primitiveof  the  Indo-European- 
tongues.  It  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  livinglanguage, 
but  in  it  most  of  the  literature  of  the  Hindus  is 
written,  from  the  oldest  portion  of  the  Vedas  on- 
ward. [VEDA.]  To  the  scores  of  tribes  and  nations 
of  discordant  speech  in  India  Sanscrit  has  long 
been  the  sacred  and  literary  dialect,  and  all  the 
cultivated  tongues  of  modern  India  are  as  full  of 
Sanscrit  words  as  the  European  tongues  are  of 
Latin.  It  is  a  highly  inflected  language,  and  to- 
philologists  is  the  most  valuable  of  tongues,  owing 
to  its  freedom  from  the  corruptions  and  disguises. 
of  phonetic  changes  and  from  obliteration  of  the 
original  meaning  of  its  vocables. 

"The  classical  Sanskrit  is  a  dialect  which,  at  a  later 
period,  after  the  full  possession  of  Hindustan  and  the 
development  of  Brahmanism  out  of  the  simpler  and 
more  primitive  religion  and  polity  of  Yedic  times,  became- 
established  as  the  literary  language  of  the  whole  country, 
and  has  ever  since  maintained  that  character,  being  still 
learned  for  writing  and  speaking  in  the  native  schools  of 
the  Brahmanic  priesthood.  From  the  fact  that  inscrip- 
tions in  a  later  form  of  Indian  language  are  found  dat- 
ing from  the  third  century  B.  C-,  it  is  inferred  that  the 
Sanskrit  must  at  least  as  early  as  that  have  ceased  to  be  a 
vernacular  tongue." — Whitney:  Life  and  Qrowth  of  Lan- 
guage, ch.  x. 

Sans  -krlt-Ist,  Sang -crlt-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  8am- 
krft;-i8t.]  One  who  is  learned  or  versed  in  Sans- 
krit and  its  literature. 

"  Let  us,  however,  make  some  allowance  for  the  patriot-- 
ism of  the  learned  co-editor,  who,  we  hope,  heads  a 
succession  of  new  and  abler  Sanskritists  in  Japan." — 
Athenaeum,  Oct.  4, 1884. 

*Sang,  -krlt-lze,  *San§  -krlt-l§e,  v.  t.  [English 
Sanskrit ;  -ize,  -ise.]  To  render  in  or  into  Sanskrit. 

"That  prince's  foreign  name  would  never  have  beeu 
Sanskritised  in  such  a  form  in  the  seventeenth  century." 
— Academy,  Oct.  1, 1881,  p.  261. 

san-ta-la -98-86,  s.pl,  [Mod.  Lat.  santal(um)r 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Sandalworts ;  an  order  of  Epigynons  Exo- 
gons,  alliance  Asarales.  Trees,  shrubs,  undershrubs, 


^1     bfi^i     pout,    Jbwl;     cat,    §611,    chorus,     shin,    bench;    go,    gem;     thin,    (his;     sin,    as.;     expect,    Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  Bhan.    -tlon,     -sion  =  8htn;     Uon,     -§ion  =  zhttn.     -tious,    -clous,    -sious  =  uhus.    -Die.    -die.      &c.  =bel.     del. 


santalic 
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2.  The  alburnum  of  a  tree.    I 


col., red,  with  valvate  testivation ;  corolla  none; 
stamens  four  or  hve.  opposite  the  segments  of  the 
calyx  ;  ovary  one-celled,  with  one  to  four  pendulous 
ovules  near  the  top  of  a  central  placenta ;  fruit  a 
one-seeded  hard  and  dry  drupe.  Found  iu  Europe 
and  North  America  as  small  weeds;  iu  the  East 
Indies.  Australia,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  as 
large  shrubs  or  small  trees.  Known  genera  eighteen, 
species  110  (Lindley) ;  genera  twenty,  species  200 
(Sir  J.  Hooker.) 

san-tal  -Ic,  adj.  [Mod.  Lat.  (Pterocarpus)  san- 
tal(inus) ;  English  suff.  -ic.J  Derived  from  sandal- 
wood. 

.  santalic-acid,  s.    [SAXTALIN.] 

san'-ta-lln,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.  santal(um);  -in 
(Chem.).] 

HuOjif?).    Santalic  acid.    An  inodor- 


.  |i""-  'iiinfjif  i.-     ,  vffuyt-e 

3.  The  juice  or  fluid  in  any  substance,  the  pres- 
ence of  which  b Characteristic  of  health,  fre.-lme-s, 

or  vigor ;  blood. 

"Did  drain  the  purple  sap  from  her  sweet  brother's 
body.  —Shalaaf.!  Uichartt  III.,  iv.  4. 

sap-ball,  s. 

Bot.:  The  species  of  Polyporus  which  grow  on 
,es'  especially  P.  squamosus,  found  on  decaying 
ash.    When  dried  it  is  sometimes  used  for  razor- 
strops. 

sap-boiler,  s.  A  furnace  with  pans  for  evapo- 
rating the  sap  of  the  maple. 

sap-color,  subst.  An  expressed  vegetable  color 
inspissated  by  slow  evaporation  for  the  use  of 
painters,  as  sap-green,  &c. 


, — _ — ^  ,  and  at  a  higher  temperature 

becomes  resinous. 

san;-ta  Ifim,  «.  [Pers.  sandal  (a.)=useful;  (s.)  = 
sandal-wood.] 

Bot. :  Sandal-wood;  the  typical  genus  of  Santa- 
lacete  (q,.  v.).  Calyx  superior,  in  four  divisions, 
with  four  stamens  opposite  to  them,  and  four 
glands.  Trees  and  shrubs,  growing  in  Asia,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  Pacific.  Santalum  album  is  the  True 
oandal-wood. 

San -ta  Ma-ri -a,  «•  [Sp.  =  Holy  Mary.]  (See 
compound.) 

Santa  Maria  tree,  8. 
Bot. :  Calophyllum  calaba. 

San-tees',  s.pl.  [Native  name.]  Oneof  the  seven 
tribes  of  Sioux  Indians. 

san  t6-ll  -na,  subst.    [Lat.  *anrfum=holy,  and 

Bot.:  A genus  of  Anthem  idea".  The,  flower-heads 
of  Santolina  fragrantissima  are  sold  in  Egypt  as  a 
substitute  for  camomile. 

san  -t8n,  san  -toon,  subst.  [Native  name.]  An 
Eastern  priest,  a  kind  of  dervish,  regarded  by  the 
people  as  a  saint. 

"Slaves,  eunuchs,  soldiers,  guests  and  nantons  wait  " 
Byron:  Cliilae  Harold,  ii.  56. 

*san-t5n  -Ic  (1),  adj.  [Eng.  santon;  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  worn  by  santons. 

san-tSn-Ic  (2),  a.  [Eng.  santon(in);  -ic.]  (See 
compound.) 

santonic-acid,  s.    [SANTONIN.] 

san  -t6-nln,  s.    [See  def.] 

Chem.:  CisHjgOs.  Santonic  acid.    The  active  con- 


are  first  fermented  in  a  tub  for 


sapindese 

sap-head,  s.  [English  sap  (2).  s.,  and  head.]  A 
blockhead,  a  ninny,  a  f<x>l. 

sa.  phe  -na  (pi.  sa-phe  -nse),  s.  [Gr.  saphfnes= 
clear,  manifest.  ] 

-I/in/,  (pi.);  The  saphenous  veins  (q.  v.). 

sa-phe  noils,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  saphen(a) ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  saphenee. 

saphenous-veins,  x.  j>l. 

Anal.:  Two  superficial  veins  of  the  lower  limb. 
Ihe  external  collects  the  blood  from  the  outer  side 
of  the  foot  and  leg,  and  passes  into  the  popliteal 
vein;  the  internal  commences  on  the  bottom  and 
inner  side  of  the  foot,  passing  up  the  inner  side  of 
toe  lev  and  thigh  into  the  femoral  vein,  an  inch  and 
a  half  below  Poupart's  ligament. 

sap  -Id,  a.  [Lat.  sapidus,  from  sn;>/o=to  taste.] 
I  INSIPID.  J  Possessing  flavor  or  relish;  tasteful, 
tasty,  savory,  palatable. 

sa-pld  -I-tjf,  s.    [Fr.  sapidite.]    The  quality  or 


sap-rot,  «.    Dry-rot  (q.  v.). 

sap-spout,  subst.  A  device  for  conducting  sugar- 
naple  sap  from  the  tap-hole  to  the  bucket, 
sap-tube,  s.    A  vessel  for  conducting  sap. 
sap-wood,  s.    [ALBURNUM.] 
sap(2),s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

"'eton,  a  ninny,  a  milksop.    (Scotch  & 


"Ingustible,  and  void  of  all 
Ei-roi-*,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iri. 

.  sap  -Id-less,  o.    [Eng.  sapid;  -less.]    Tasteless, 
insipid. 

"Quite  tasteless  and  iapialess."—Lamb:   Grace  before 

sap -Id-ngss,  s.  [Eng.  sapid:  -ness.]  The  same 
as  SAPIDITY  (q.  v.). 

sa  -pl-ence,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sapientia,  from 
sapiens  (wait.  «apienfi«)  =  wise ;  sapio=tobe  wise.] 
Ihe  quality  or  state  of  being  sapient;  wisdom, 
knowledge. 

sa -pl-ent,  adj_.    [Latin 


"  He  maun  be  a  saft  sap."—  Scott:  Hob  Soy,  ch.  xix. 
2.  One  who  reads  or  studies  hard.    (School  slang.) 
"I  was  laughed  at  and  called  a  con." — Lytton:  Pelham. 
ch.  ii. 

Sap  (3),  s.     [SAP(3),1;.] 

Fort.:  An  excavated  trench  or  tunnel,  foV  the 
purpose  of  approaching  a  fort  under  cover  of  the 
scarp  and  parapet  formed  by  the  ditch  and  exca- 
vated earth.  At  the  head  of  the  sapping  party  a 
sap-roller  (q.v.)  is  pushed  along  as  the  sapadvances, 
affording  protection  to  the  men.  The  sap  advances 
by  zigzags,  so  directed  as  not  to  be  exposed  to  an 
enfilading  fire  from  the  fortification.  Sand-bags, 
gabionsj  and  fascines  are  employed  as  revetments 
or  to  crown  the  parapet  formed  by  the  excavated 
earth.  The  double  sap  has  a  parapet  at  each  side. 

sap-faggot,  s. 

Fort. :  A  fascine  about  three  feet  long,  used  in 
sapping,  to  close  the  crevices  between  gabions. 

sap-fork, .-. 


.. f  -ov.,    m««w»'UKII  V  \JGUIT1HJIJ       UOt-'U    II, 

(Knox:  Essays,  No.  157.) 

sa -pi-en -tl-a  (tassh),8«&«/.  [Lat.=wisdom.] 
(See  etym.) 

IF  O  Sapientia:  An  entry  in  the  Anglican  calendar 
under  Dec.  16,  which  has  been  retained  from  pre- 
Keformation  times.  These  two  words  are  the  com- 
mencement or  the  first  of  the  series  of  seven  greater 
antiphons  for  the  Magnificat,  one  of  which  is  daily 
said  or  sung  at  Vespers  in  the  Roman  Church  from 
Dec.  17  to  Dec.  23  inclusive. 

sa/-pl-en-tial  (ti  as  sh),  o.  [English  sapient; 
•ial.]  Affording  wisdom  or  instructions  for  wis- 
dom. (Bp.  Hall:  Remains,  p.  66.) 

sa-pl-en -tlal-l?  (tlassh),  ad.-.  [Eng.  sapien- 
tial; -ly.]  In  a  sapiential  or  wise  manner ;  wisely, 
sagely. 

*sa  pi-en  -tious,  a.  [English  sapient;  -ious.] 
Sapiential. 

tsa  -pl-en-tize,  r.  ».  &  t.    [Eng.  sapient;  -ize.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  make  or  render  sapient  or  wise. 

B.  Trans. :  To  affect  wisdom. 


«».   '•>       >'••   ,  tuav^Auuit;  in    ^.ni-i.    wry    soluble    in 

alcohol  and  ether.    Much  esteemed  as  an  anthel- 

mintic. 

san -t6n-5l,  s.    [Eng.  santon(in);  -ol.] 
Chem. :  CisHigO.    Obtained  by  heating  a  mixture 

of  santonin  and  zinc-dust  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 

It  crystallizes  in  colorless  needles,  which  melt  at 

San-t&-ri  -nl,  s.    [See  compound.] 

Santorini's  cartilages,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Two  small,  yellowish,  conical  cartilagi- 
nous nodules,  articulated  with  the  tips  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages.  N  amed  from  their  discoverer, 
G.  B.  Santorini,  an  Italian  anatomist  (1681-1736). 

sa'-6,  8.  [Etym.  not  known.]  Hyalinuecia  tubi- 
tola,  a  European  marine  annelid. 

sa&U-a'-rl,  s.    [Guiana  name.] 

Bot.  tt  Comm. :  The  wood  of  Caryocar  nuciferum 
and  C.  tomentosum.  Called  also  Suwarrow.  [CARYO- 
CAR.] 

sap  (1),  *sappe,  s.    [A.S.  seep;  cogn.  with  O.  Dut. 


1.  Bot.:  The  watery  juice  contained^  in  living 
plants.  It  is  derived  from  the  soil,  and  enters  the 
plant  in  a  state  of  solution.  As  crude  sap  ascend- 
ing to  the  leaves,  it  is  transformed  into  elaborated 
sap.  Descending  again,  this  time  through  the 
bark  and  more  or  less  circuitously,  it  forms  the 
cambium  whence  young  wood  is  formed.  The  sap 
ascends  with  great  rapidity  in  a  zigzag  course, 
sending  off  lateral  currents  to  theleaves.  The  most 
copious  ascent  is  in  spring ;  in  winter  the  operation 
intermits.  The  sap  increases  in  density  as  it  rises. 

"  But  the  sap  that  made  them  shoot,  and  makes  them 
flourish,  rises  from  the  root  through  the  trunk." — Bolino- 
broke:  Letter -to  Pope. 


Fort.:  A  bullet-proof  gabion,  six  feet  long  and 
four  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  pushed  forward  by  a 
sap-fork. 

sap(l),r.  t.    [SAP  (2), 8.] 

1.  To  act  like  a  sap  or  a  ninny ;  to  be  or  act  like  a 
milksop. 

2.  To  read  or  study  hard. 

"Sapping  and  studying  still."— C.  Kingslev:  feast,  eh.i. 

sap  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  sapper  (Fr.  saper)=to 
undermine,  from  O.  Fr.  sappe  (Fr.  sape)  =  n  hoe,  an 
instrument  for  mining,  from  Low  Lat.  «apa=a  hoe; 
Sp.2apa=a  spade;  Ital.  zappa=&  mattock.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  • 

1.  Lit.:    To  undermine;  to  cause    to   fall  or  to 
render  unstable  by  digging  or  wearing  away  the 
foundation. 

"Till  sapp'd  their  strength,  and  ev'ry  part  unsound, 
Down,  down  they  sink,  and  spread  a  ruin  round." 
Goldsmith:  Deserted  Village. 

2.  Fig  :  To  undermine;  to   subvert  or   destroy, 


the 


II.  Mil. :  To  pierce  with  saps. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  proceed  by  secretly  undermining. 

sap  a-dll  -16,  s.    [SAPODILLA.] 

sap-a-jdu'  (1  as  zh),  *.    [For  etym.  and  def.,  see 
extract  under  SAJOC.  J 

sap  -an,  s.    [SAPPAN.] 

sapan-red,  s.   [BRAZILIN.] 

sape,  saip,  s.   [SOAP.S.]    (Scotch.) 

sap,  abounding  in  sap. 


sap-In-da -9e-se,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  i 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Soapworts ;  the'typical  order  of  Sapindales 
(q.  v.).  Trees,  shrubs,  twining  and  with  tendrils, 
rarely  climbing  herbs.  Leaves  alternate,  generally 
compound,  sometimes  dotted.  Flowers  small,  in 
racemes  or  racemose  panicles,  white  or  pink,  rarely 
yellow.  Calyx  four-  or  five-parted,  orof  four  or  five 
sepals;  petals  four,  five,  or  none;  disc  fleshy;  sta- 
mens eight  to  ten,  rarely  five,  six,  or  seven,  or 
twenty;  style  undivided,  or  two-  or  three-cleft; 
ovary  generally  with  three,  rarely  with  two  or  four 
cells,  and  one,  two,  three,  rarely  more  ovules.  Fruit 
capsular,  two-  or  three-valved,  sometimes  winged, 
or  fleshy  and  mdehiscent:  embryo,  often  curved  ot 
twisted  spirally.  Found  in  South  America,  in 
India,  and  various  tropical  countries.  Tribes,  Sap- 
indeae,  Hippocastaneee,  Dodoneee,  and  Meliosmese. 
Known  genera  fifty,  species,  380.  (Lindley.) 

sap-In  da  ceou3  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Mod.  Latin 
sapmdace(ce) ;  Eng.  adi:  suff.  -ous.]  Pertaining  to 
plants  of  the  order  Sapindaceee  (q.  v.). 

sa-pln'-dal,  a,    [SAPINDALES.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Sapindales. 

sap-in  da  -les,  s.pl.    [Masc.  or  fern.  pi.  of  Mod. 

Botany:  The  Sapindal  Alliance;  an  alliance  of 
Hypogynous  Exogens,  with  monodichlamydeons, 
unsymmetrical  flowers,  axile  placenta,  an  imbri- 
cated calyx  and  corolla,  definite  stamens,  and  little 
or  no  albumen.  Orders:  Tremandraco*-,  Polyga- 
lacefe,  Petiveriacete,  Vochyaceie,  Staphyleacese, 
bapindacese,  Aceracese,  Malpighiaceaa.  and  Ery- 
throxylaceep. 

sa-pln  -d6-se,  s.  pi.    [Modern  Lat.  •apind(u8);    i 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 


sionally  straight.    (Lindley.) 


%:•%;,  •5k  -ss  sa-  r-  jsr-r-s" .^-  .irv^rs,,'^1-  *»..•*  jrr^ 


sapindus 

sgL-pIn'-dus,  s.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  Latin  sapo= 
soap,  aud  /ud«s=Indian.] 

Hot.:  Soap-tree;  the  typical  genus  of  Sapindacese 
(q.  v.).  Trees  or  shrubs,  witli  equally  pinnate 
leaves,  and  panicles  of  white  or  greenish  flowers. 
The  tteshy  fruits  of  Sapindus  esculvntus  aud  S.sen- 
i.inlfiim'K  are  eaten.  The  acrid  fruits  of  ,S.  s«j«>««- 
/•/«.  an 

used  in  lieu  of  soap 

and  thrown  into  water,  they  intoxicate  fish.     A 
tincture  of  the  berries  has  been  recommended  in 
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sap  -6-nlte,  s.     [Latin  sapo,  gonit.  sapon(is)- 
SOap;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Mineralogy : 
1.  An  amorphous  mineral  occurring  as  nodules,  or 


saprochrome 


. 

nd  X.  int'ii/titl/s,  placed  in  water,  form  a  lutlu-r, 
in  lieu  of  soap  in  the  West  Indies.    If  pounded 
thrown  into  water,  they  intoxicate  fish.     A 
ture  of  the  berries  has  been  recommended  in 
chlorosis.    .S".  mukorossi  (pr  detergens)   and  X.  /;•/- 
fnliatits  (or  emaryinata),  both  cultivated  in  India, 
yield  a  gum.    The  seeds  of  the  first  and  the  fruit  of 
the  second  are  given  in  India  medicinally.    The 
fruit  of  S.  attenuatus  is  eaten  in  Sylhet. 

sa  -pi  um,  s.  [Celtic  sop  =  fat.  Named  from  the 
unctuous  exudation  from  the  wounded  trunk.J 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Hippomanoee.  The  juice  of 
£apiunt  aucitparium  is  said  to  bo  poisonous. 

sap'-less,  a.    [Eng.  sap  (1),  s.  ;  -less.] 

1.  Destitute  of  sap  ;  dry,  withered. 

2.  Worn  out,  old. 

3.  Spiritless. 

Bap    ling,  s.    [Eng.  sap  (1),  s.  ;  dimin.  -ling.'] 

1.  A  young  tree  full  of  sap  ;  a  young  plant. 

2.  A  young  greyhound;  a  greyhound  which   has 
never  run  in  a  coursing  match. 

*3.  A  young  person. 

sap-6-dIl  -la,  sap-p6-dll  -la,  s.  [Dnf.  »apo- 
•dille  ;  Sp.sawoM/a,  from  Mexican  zapoil.  ]  [ACHRAS, 
SAPOTA.  1  The  fruit  of  Achras  sapota.  It  is  highly 
esteemed  in  the  West  Indies.  Its  Dark  is  astringent 
and  febrifugal  ;  its  seeds  aperient  aud  diuretic. 

sa-pSg'-en  In,  s.  [Lat.  «apo=soap;  Gr.  gennao 
=  to  produce,  and  -in  (Chem.).] 

Chem.:  CuH^O^  ^Esculic  acid.  A  substance 
formed  along  with  a  carbohydrate  when  saponin  is 
boiled  with  dilute  mineral  acids.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol. 

sap-6  na  ceous(ceassh),  a.  [Lat.  sapofgenit. 
^apoms^soap  ;  >'r.  saponace.]  Soapy  ;  resembling 
£oap  ;  having  the  qualities  of  soap. 

sap-6-na9'-I-tj',  s.  [SAPONACEOV  .]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  saponaceous. 

sap  6-nar  -I-a,  s.  [Lat.  sapo=soap.  So  named 
because  it  has  been  used  as  soap.  ] 

Bot.  :  Soapwort,  Fuller's  Herb  ;  agenus  of  Sileneee 
{Lindlity),  of  Caryophyllea?,  section  Polycarpeee 
(Sir  J.  Hooker).  Calyx  monophyllous,  cylindrical, 
and  one-toothed,  without  bracteas;  petals  five- 
clawed;  stamens  ten;  styles  two;  capsule  four- 
toothed  ;  seeds  globose  or  reniform.  Known  species 
about  thirty.  Europe  and  temperate  Asia.  The 
mucilaginous  sap  atSaponaria  vaccaria  is  used  in 
India  in  washing  clothes,  and  as  a  cure  for  the  itch. 

sa  p5n'-ar-In,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  saponar(ia)  ,'  -in 
(Chem.).] 

Chem.  :  A  bitter,  neutral,  crystallizablo  substance 
found  in  the  roots  of  Saponaria  offlcinalis  before 
flowering  time,  but  not  after.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether  ;  insoluble  in  oil  of  turpentine. 

sap'-6-nar-^,  a.  [Latin  sapo  (genit.  saponis)  ~ 
soap.J  Saponaceous. 

"A  soft  saponary  substance."  —  Boyle. 

sa-pSn-I-fi  -9.  Die,  a.  [Eng.  saponify;  •able.'] 
Capaoleof  being  saponified  or  converted  into  soap. 

sa-pon  -I-fi-er,  s.  [Eng.  saponify;  •er.']  That 
which  causes  saponificatiou. 

sa-p5n-I-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  saponify  ;  c  con- 
nective, and  suff.  -a(ion.] 

Chem.  :  A  term  formerly  applied  to  the  conversion 
of  fats  into  soaps  by  the  action  of  alkalies  and 
metallic  hydrates,  thechange  resulting  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  salt  of  the  fatty  acid  and  glycerin  ;  now 
extended  to  the  decomposition  of  all  others  and 
similar  compounds  into  acids  and  alcohols,  and 
also  to  the  resolution  of  glucosidos  by  the  action  of 
dilute  acids. 

sa-p5n'-I-f  y,  v.  t.  [Latin  «apo  (genit.  saponis)  = 
soap,  and  Jacio  (pass.  jfw)  =  to  make.]  To  convert 
into  soap,  by  combination  with  an  alkali. 

sap  6-nIn,  s.  [Lat.sapo,  genit.  sapon(is)=soap  ; 
-in  (Chem.).] 

Chem.:  CigHi«Oio  (?)•  Senegin.  Polygalin.  A  sub- 
stance first  observed  in  the  common  soapwort,  but 
now  found  to  bo  widely  diffused  through  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  Quillaja  bark,  horse-chestnuts, 
and  senega  root  yield  it  in  considerable  quantities. 
The  powdered  substance  is  boiled  in  strong  alcohol, 
and  filtered  hot  ;  the  saponin  separates  in  nocks  on 
cooliug,  and  is  purified  by  animal  charcoal.  It  is  a 
white  friable  powder,  haying  a  burningaud  persist- 
ently disagreeable  taste,  is  more  soluble  in  dilute 
than  strong  alcohol,  and  forms  with  water  a  frothy 
solution.  It  is  often  used  to  give  an  artificial  froth 
to  beer  and  effervescing  beverages. 


position :  Essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of  magnolia 
anci  alumina,  but  analyses  vary  considerably  th*' 
substance  being  more  or  less  impure. 

2.  Aclay  resembling  soap,  occurring  in  the  granite 
of  the  hot  springs  of  Plombieres,  France. 

Sa  por,  *sa  -pour,  subst.  [Lat.  sapor.]  Taste, 
flavor,  savor,  sapidity  ;  power  or  quality  of  affect- 
ing or  stimulating  the  palate. 

sap-6  ret  -In,  s.     [English  sapo(nm),  and  Greek 

Chemuttry:  UgHuOg  (?).  Produced,  according  to 
Overbade,  by  boiling  saponin  with  dilute  acids.  It 
is  probably  identical  with  sapogenin. 

Sap-6-rIf -Ic,  a.  [Fr.  sapor ifique,  from  Lat.  sapor 
=  flavor,  taste,  and  /acio=to  make.J  Having  the 
power  or  quality  of  producing  taste;  producing 
taste,  flavor,  or  relish. 

fsap  6  rlf  -Ic-ness.  s.  [Eng.  saporific;  -ness,} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  saporific. 

sap-or-os  -I  ty\  s.  [Eng.  saporous;  -tty.]  The 
quality  of  a  body  by  which  it  excites  the  sensation 
of  taste. 

fsap  -5r-OUS,  adj.  [Lat.  saporus,  from  sapor= 
taste.]  Having  flavor  or  taste ;  yielding  some  kind 
of  taste. 

sa-pd'-ta,  s.    [From  Lat.  sapo=soap.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Sapotacese,  generally 
made  a  synonym  of  Achras.  Calyx  of  four  or  five 
segments:  corolla  campanulate;  stamens  twelve, 
only  six  of  them  fertile.  Sapota  achras,  often  called 
Achras  sapota,  is  the  Sapodilla. 

sap-6-ta  -§e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sapot(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.-ocece.] 

Bot.:  Sapotads:  an  order  of  Perigynous  Exogens, 
alliance  Rnamuales.  Trees  or  shrubs,  often  milky. 
Leaves  alternate,  sometimes,  or  nearly,  whorled, 
entire,  coriaceous,  exstipulate;  calyx  regular,  per- 
sistent, with  five,  rarely  with  four,  to  eight  divis- 
ions; corolla  monopetalous,  regular,  deciduous,  its 
segments  generally  as  numerous  as  those  of  the 
calyx.  Fertile  stamens  as  many,  alternating  with 
the  same  number  of  sterile  ones ;  style  one ;  stigma 
undivided  or  lobed.  Ovary  superior,  several  celled, 
each  with  one  ovule.  Fruit  fleshy,  with  several  one* 
seeded  cells,  or  by  abortion  with  one.  Seeds  nut- 
like.  Natives  chiefly  of  tropical  India,  Africa,  and 
America.  Known  genera  twenty-one,  species  212. 
(Lindley.) 

sap-o-ta'Hje'-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  sapotaceae;  -ous.'] 
Pertaining  to  the  order  Sapotacece, 

sap'-i  tad,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.  sapot(a) ;  English 
suff.  -ad.  ] 

Bot.  (pi.):  The  Sapotacese  (q.  v.).    (Lindley.) 

sap-pa-dll  -16,  s.    [SAPODILLA.] 

sap  -pan,  sap  -an, s.  [Sp.sapan;  Malay  sdpang; 
Javanese  sdchang.'}  A  dye-wood,  produced  by  COB- 
salpinia  sappan,  a  native  of  Southern  Asia  and  the 
neighboring  islands.  It  resembles  Brazil  wood  in 
color  aud  properties. 

sap'-par-He,  a.     [Fr.  sappare.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  KYANITE  (q.  v.), 

Bap  -per,  s.    [Fr.gopeur.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  saps. 

2.  Mil. :  A  term  applied  in  England  to  officers  and 
men  of  the  Royal   Engineers,  who  were  originally 
organized  as  a  corps  of  *'  Sappers  and  Miners. 
They  are  at  present  divided  into  troops  and  com- 
panies.  The  former  are  mounted  for  telegraph  and 
pontooning  duties ;  the  latter  are  designed  for  serv- 
ice in  the  neldwith  the  infantry  columns,  for  which 
purpose  they  are  provided  with  entrenching  tools, 
<fcc. ;  for  submarine  mining  on  the  coasts ;  for  garri- 
son duty,  where  they  undertake  the  work  of  skilled 
mechanics,  and  for  surveying  work  in  Great  Britain 
and  elsewhere.    Others  are  permanently  employed 
in  telegraph  maintenance  work  for  postal  service. 
They  are  armed  and  equipped  similarly  to  the  in- 
fantry. 

sap  -phlc,  *sap  -phlck  (pph  as  f),  *saph  -Ik. 
a.  &s,    [See  def.J 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sappho,  a  cele- 
brated  Greek    poetess,   nearly    contemporaneous 
with  Alcffius,  born  at  Mitylene,  in  the  island  of  Les- 
bos, about  B.C. 600. 

2.  Pros. :  Applied  to  a  kind  of  verse  said  to  have 
been  invented,  by  Sappho.    It  consists  of  eleven  syl- 
lables in  five  feet,  of  which  the  first,  fourth,  and 
fifth  are  trochees,  the  second  a  spondee,  and  third 

a  dactyl,  thus :  —  w  | |  —  w  w  |  —  v  I  —  w  thrice 

repeated,  and  followed  by  an  Adonic,  —  v  v  |  —  • — . 


B.  As  substantive: 
Pros. :  A  sapphic  verse. 

"She  sung  these  sapphfcks,  speaking  as  it  were  to  her 
owii  hope." — Sidney.-  Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

*[  English  Sapphics  have  been  sometimes  at- 
tempted. The  following  example,  from  The  Frieml 
of  Humanity  and  the  Kitift-'irinder,  a  parody  by 
(  anningaud  Frere  of  Southey's  Widow,  will  show 
both  the  Sapphic  and  the  Adonic  lines: 

"Sordid,  unfeeling,  reprobute,  degraded, 
Spiritless  outcast." 

sap'-phire  (pph  as  f},  *saph-lr,  s.  <fc  o.  [Fr. 
saphir.  from  Lat.  sapphiras,  from  Gr.  sappheiros^ 
from  Heb.  sapptr=n  sapphire;  Pors.  safiir.} 

A.  .4s  substant ire  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  The  color  of  a  sapphire ;  blue. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Her. :  The  same  as  AZURE  (q.  T.)t 

2.  Min. :  A  name  originally  used  to  designate  the 
transparent  blue  varieties  of  corundum  (q.  y.j.    At 
the  present  time  it  includes  all  transparent  kinds 
with  the  exception  of  the  ruby,  an  exception  con- 
fined, however,  to  jewelers. 

3.  Ornith.  (pi.) :  Eucephala,  a  genus  of  Humming- 
birds, with  nine  species.    The  prevailing  colors  are 
blue  and  bright  green. 

4.  Script. :  Heb.  sappfr=a  stone  of  an  azure  color 
(Exod.  xxiv.  10),  and  very  precious  (Job  xxviii.  16). 
It  was  the  second  stone  in  the  second  row  of  the 
high  priest's  breastplate.  It  was  probably  the  lapis 
lazuli,  and  not  the  modern  sapphire.    The  sapphire 
of  Rev.  xxi.  19  seems  also  to  have  been  the  lapis 
lazuli. 

B.  As  adj. :  Resembling  a  sapphire ;  sapphirine. 

"The  living  throne,  the  sapphire  blaze." 

Gray.-  Progress  of  Poesy. 

sapphire-quartz,  s. 

Min.:  A  name  given  to  the  indigo  or  Berlin-bine 
quartz,  found  associated  with  crocidolite  at  Goll- 
ing,  Salzburg. 

sap-phlr-Ine  (pph  asf)(  *saph'-Ir-Ine,  a.  &*. 
[Lat.  sapphirimts.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Made  of   sapphire;  resembling  sap- 
phire ;  having  the  qualities  of  sapphire. 

"Because  of  their  sapphirine  degree  of  hardness."— 
Boyle:  Works,  iii.  525+ 

B.  As  substantive : 

Min.:  A  mineral  of  a  pale  blue  color,  occurring  in 
grains  with  mica,  Arc.,  at  Fiskenaes,  Greenland. 
Crystallization,  orthorhombic  (?).  Hardness,  7-8; 
specific  gravity,  3'42-3'48 ;  luster,  vitreous ;  trans- 
lucent; dichroic.  Composition:  Silica,  14'5;  alu- 
mina, 66'2;  magnesia,  19'3=100,  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  formula,  3MgO+4Al2O3+14SiO2.  (In  this 
sense  pron.  sdf  '-l-rlne.) 

sapphlrlne-gurnard,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Trigla  hirundo.  It  is  brownish-red  in 
color,  and  the  pectoral  fins  are  margined  with  blue. 
The  air-bladder  is  divided  into  three  lobes.  Called 
also  the  Tub-fish. 

sap    pho  (pph  as  f),s.    [See  def.] 

1.  Gr.  Myt hoi. :  [SAPPHIC,  A.  1.] 

2.  Astron. :  [ASTEROID,  80.] 

3.  Ornith. :  Comets ;  a  genus  of  Trochilidse,  with 
three  species,  from  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  the  Argen- 
tine Republic.    The  tail  is  forked,  and  the  outer 
feathers  elongate  and  of  a  gorgeous  coloration. 

sap'-pI-n§SS,  s.  [Eng.  sappy;  -ness.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  sappy  or  full  of  sap;  succu- 
lence, juiciness. 

sap  -ping,  pr.par.  or  a.    [SAP  (2),  v.] 
sapping-machine,  s.    A  circular  saw  for  slab- 
bing balks  and  sawing  bolts  for  shingle  stuff. 

sap'-pjf  (l),*sap'-ple,  a.   [Eng. sap  (l),s.;-y.] 

1.  Lit.:  Full  of  sap;  abounding  with  sap;  juicy, 
succulent. 

"Mown  down  while  stalks  and   leaves  are  green  and 

sappy." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Fig.:  Young;  not  firm;  weak. 

"When  he  had  passed  this  weak  and  sappy  age,  he  was 
committed  to  Dr.  Cox." — Hayward, 

sap'-p?  (2),  a.  [Eng.  sap  (2),s.;  -#.]  Weak  in 
intellect. 

*sap  -pf  (3),  a.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  Musty, 
tainted. 

sa-pri -nfis,  s.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  Gr.  sapros= 
putrid.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Histeridce. 

sap  -r6-chrome,  s.  [Greek  sopros=putrid,  and 
Eng.  chrome.} 

Chem.:  Saprocyanogen.  A  blue  or  red  coloring 
matter  produced  by  the  putrefaction  of  certain 
Oscillatoria.  ( Watts.) 


boil,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     fhin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,      -sion  =  shun;     (ion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -Die.     -die.      &c.     bel,     del. 


saprogenous 

sa-prog  -en-ous,  <idj.  [Gr.  sapros=pntrid,  and 
root  of  yennao=tu  engender.]  Produced  by  or  iu 
connection  with  putridity. 

•'  Ail>r"{ifn"ns  funpi  are  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon 
of  fermentation."  —  nomfi  Mot.  (ed.  Bennett),  \>.  l!7f>. 

Bap-rd-leg  -nl-a,  s.  [Greek  s«pros=putrid,  and 
(eaHou  =  the  colored  border  of  a  garment.] 

Hot.  :  A  synonym  of  Leptomitus,  or  the  typical 
genus  of  Kutzing's  Saprolegniea?  (q.  v.). 

sap-r&-leg-nl  e  -88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  saproleg- 
m(a);  Lat.  Jem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eoe.l 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Algals,  sub-order  Mycophycea?. 
(Kiltzing.)  Oogonia  spherical,  full  of  protoplasm, 
usually  terminal.  OOspheres  at  first  smooth,  with 
no  cell  wall. 

tS9.-proph-9.-ga,  s.pl.    [Gr.  sapros=  rotten,  and 
fcaoe     = 


. 

Entom.:  A  group  of  Lamellicorns  living  on  de- 
composed vegetable  matter.  (D'Orbigny:  Diet. 
d  HM.  Nat.) 

sa-proph  -a-gan,  s.  [SAPEOPHAGA.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  Saprophaga  (q.  v.). 

sa-prdph  -a-gofis,  a.  [SAPEOPHAGA.]  Feeding 
on  decomposed  or  putrid  substances. 

s&p  -r6  phyte,  s.  [Gr.  sapi-o»=rotten,  putrid, 
and  phyton=&  plant.]  A  plant  which  grows  on  de- 
caying vegetable  matter. 

sap-r6  Ph^t  -Ic,  adj.  [Eng.  saprophyt(e)  ;  -ic.'] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  saprophytes;  of  the 
nature  of  a  saprophyte. 

sa  proph  -f  t-lgm,  subst.  [Eng.  saprophyt(e)  ; 
-ism.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  saprophytic  ; 
the  state  of  living  on  decayed  vegetable  matter. 

sap  -sa-go,  8.  [A  corrupt,  of  Ger.  schabzieger 
(q.  v.).J  (Seeetym.) 

sap'-sfick-er,  «.  [English  sap  (1),  s.,  and  sucker. 
(See  extract.)] 

Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  two  species  of 
Woodpecker:  Picus  villosus,  the  Hairy  Wood- 
pecker, or  Larger  Sapsuckcr,  and  P.  pubescens,  the 
Downy  Woodpecker,  or  Lesser  Sapsucker. 

"The  erroneous  impression  that  it  taps  the  trees  for 
Bap  has  given  to  these  birds  the  common  name  of  Sap- 
suckers,  and  has  caused  an  nn  just  prejudice  against  them. 
So  far  from  doing  any  injury  to  the  tree,  they  are  of  great 
and  unmired  benefit.''—  Baird,  Breicer  <t  Kidgway:  Hist. 
Horth  American  Birds,  ii.  612. 

Bap-u  ca  -la  (i  asy),  sap-fl^a  -ya,  s.    [Native 
South  American  name.] 
Bot.  :  Lecythis  ollaria. 
sapucaia-brown,  s. 


the 
the 
hot  water  and  alcohol. 

S4-py  -ga,  s.  [Gr.  saos,  only  found  in  contract. 
«os=sound,  and  pjme=the  rump.  (Agassiz.)] 

Entom.:  The  sole  genus  of  Sapygidee  (q.  v.). 
They  make  holes  in  walls  and  in  decaying  wood. 
They  are  believed  to  occupy  the  burrows  dug  by 
some  bees. 

sa  pfg  I-dae,s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sapyg(a);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idoe.l 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Fossorial  Hymenoptera  ;  the 
feet  in  both  sexes  slender  and  not  largely  spinose, 
and  the  antennae,  which  are  at  least  as  long  as  the 
head  and  thorax,  somewhat  thickened  at  their 
extremity. 

sar,  sar -go,  sar-a-gu,  s.    [SAEOOB.] 

Ichthy.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Sargus 
(q.v.). 

"  Several  of  them  occur  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
neighboring  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  and  are  popularly 
called  Karao,  .Sar,  and  Karayu,  names  deri  /ed  from  the 
word  Sargus,  by  which  name  these  fishes  were  well  known 
to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans."— Giinther-  Studv  of 
Pistes,  p.  465. 

8ar-a-ba  -Ite,  s.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist.:  The  Egyptian  name  for  certain 
vagrant  monks  who  journeyed  from  city  to  city 
making  a  livelihood  by  pretending  to  work  mira- 
cles, and  by  traffic  in  relics. 

sar -a  band,  sar-a-ban -da,  sar  -a-bande,  s. 
[Fr.  sarabande,  from  Sp.  zarabanda=a  dance, 
prob.  from  Pers.  «arfean<J=a  fillet  for  fastening  a 
lady's  head-dress;  Ital.  &  Port,  swobande.]  A 
Spanish  dance  of  Moorish  origin,  for  a  single  per- 
former, who  accompanies  himself  with  the  casta- 
nets. The  tune  is  in  %  time,  but  slow  and  stately, 
and  with  a  strong  accent  on  the  second  beat  iu  the 
bar. 

"No  more  for  Moorish  sarabands  they  call." 

Harte.   Vision  of  Death. 

sar  -a-ca,  s.    [Burmese.] 

Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Joncsia  (q.  v.). 

Bar  -a-9en,  »Sar-e-zyn,  s.  [Lat.  saracenut,  lit. 
=9ne  of  the  eastern  people,  from  Arab.  sharki= 
oriental,  eastern;  sftarfc=the  east.] 
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HW'..'  A  term  first  used  by  Pliny  (vi.  28)  for  flip 
HedpuinArabe  inhabiting  Mesopotamia.  It  became 
gradually  extended  in  mesa  ing  tiU  it  comprehended 

all  the  Arab  race;  it  was  very  much  used  in  this 
\\  ide  x-nsc  in  connection  with  the  Crusades.    [Mo- 

HAMMEDAXISM.] 

Saracen-corn,  Saracen-wheat,  s. 

Bot. :  Fagopyrum  esculentum.  So  named  because 
it  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Kast  by  the 
Saracens. 

Saracen's  consoud,  .-•. 
Bot.:  Senecio  sarracenicu*. 
Bar  a-$en -Ic,  'Sar-a-ggn -Ic-al,   o.    [English 
Saracen;  -ic,-ical.]    Pertaining  to  the  Saracens. 
Saracenic  -  architecture,    s.    [MOHAMMEDAX- 

AHCHITECTUBE.] 

*Sar -a-9en-Ism,  s.  [English  Saracen;  -ism.] 
Mohammedanism.  (Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church, 

sar-agfl,  s.    [SAB.] 

*sar-a-sln,  *sar  -ra-slne,  s.  [Fr.  sarrasine.] 
A  portcullis,  a  herse. 

Sar  a-swa  -ti,  s.    [Sansc.  Saratmti.] 

Hind.  Myth. :  The  wife  of  Brahma;  the  Hindu 
goddess  of  art,  music,  letters,  and  poetry. 

sar  -a-wak-Ite,  subst.  [After  Sarawak,  Borneo, 
where  found;  suff.-ire  (.Mm.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  found  in  minute  crystals,  with 
many  planes  and  rounded  angles.  Crystallization, 

Brobably  tetragonal.  Colorless,  contains  antimony, 
ana  suggests  Senarmontite  (q.  v.). 
sarc  --,  pref.    [SABCO-.J 

Bar-can  -thl-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  sarcanth(us) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Vandea?  (q.  v.). 

sar  can  thus,  s.  [Pref.  sarc-,  and  Gr.  anthos=a 
flower.] 

Bot.:    The  typical  genus  of  Sarcanthidee  (q.v.). 

sar  casm,  s.  [Fr.  sarcasme,  from  Lat.  sarcas- 
mws,  from  Gr.  sarfcasmos=a  sneer,  from  sarkazo= 
to  tear  flesh  like  dogs,  ...  to  sneer,  from  sarx, 
(genit.  sarkos)  =  flesh ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  sarcasmo.~\  A 
sharp,  bitter,  or  cutting  expression,  a  satirical  re- 
mark or  expression ;  a  bitter  gibe  or  taunt. 
"  I  grant  this  sarcasm  is  too  severe." 

Cotcper:  Table  Talk,  103. 

*sar-ca§  -mous,  a.  [Eng.  sarcasm;  -ous.J  Char- 
acterized by  sarcasm ;  sarcastic. 

"  A  sarcasmous  reflection  on  the  House  of  Commons 
itself."—  Sorth:  Examen,  p.  144. 

sar-cas'-tlc,  «sar-cas'-tlc-al,  o.  [Gr.  sarkasti- 
fcos=sneering.]  Characterized  by  sarcasm ;  bitterly 
cutting  or  severe ;  taunting ;  given  to  the  use  of  sar- 
casm. 

"That  sarcastic  levity  of  tongue." 

Byron :  Lara,  i.  &. 

sar-cas  -tlc-al-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  sarcastical;  -ly.] 
Jn  a  sarcastic  manner;  with  sarcasm. 

sar  -?el,  s.  [Fr.  cerceau,  from  Lat.  circellus, 
dimin.  from  circus  (q.  v.).]  One  of  the  extreme 
pinion  feathers  in  a  hawk's  wings. 

sar  Celled,  sar  eel  lee,  a.    [SABCEL.] 

Her. :  Cut  through  the  middle. 

sarf  e'-net,  sarse  -net,  sars  -net.  s.  [Old  Fr. 
sarcenet,  from  Low  Lat.  saracenicum  =  sarcenet, 
from  Saraceni—the  Saracens  (q.  v.).]  A  thin  kind 
of  silk  goods  used  for  linings,  &c. 

"My  worshipful  dealer  in  flimsy  sarsenets."—  Scott- 
Kenilwortn,  ch.  i. 

sarcenet-ribbon,  s.  Plain  silk  ribbon,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  satm,  rep,  or  watered  ribbon. 

*sar  -9ll-Is,  *sar  -zll,  s.  [Low  Lat.  narciatus.] 
A  coarse  woolen  cloth  worn  by  the  lowest  class  of 
persons  and  those  who  subsisted  on  charity,  men- 
tioned during  the  thirteenth  century.  (Strutt.) 

sar  91  -na,  s.    [Gr.  sarkinos=of  or  like  flesh.] 

Botany:  A  plant  of  doubtful  affinity,  probably  a 
fungus,  consisting  of  minute  quadrilateral  bodies 
in  fours,  or  some  multiple  of  four.  Sarcina  ventri- 
culi  was  first  observed  by  Goodsir  in  human  vomit. 

sardine, s.    [SABCIXA.] 

Chem.:  CsHjNiO.  A  substance  existing  in  the 
juice  of  flesh.  It  is  extracted  from  the  mother 
liquor  from  which  creatine  has  been  separated,  by 
adding  nitrate  of  silver  and  decomposing  the  pre- 
cipitate with  sulphydric  acid.  It  separates  from 
an  aqueous  solution  as  a  white  crystalline  powder, 
which  dissolves  in  300  parts  of  cold  and  78  parts  of 
boiling  water.  A  weak  organic  base,  uniting  with 
acids  and  metallic  oxides  to  form  compounds,  sev- 
eral of  which  are  crystalline.  The  liydrochlorate 
CftHf^O.HCl  forms  colorless  tabular,  and  the  sul- 
phate needle-shaped  crystals. 


sarcology 

*sar  -cle,  r.  t.  [Fr.  sarcler,  from  Lat.  sarculu. 
train  saraUnm=»  weeding  tool.]  To  weed,  as  corn 
with  a  hoe. 

''As  for  the  sardine  or  second  harrowing.  "—/'  llollawl- 
Pliny,  bk.  xviii.,cb.  ni. 

Sar-c6-,  Bare-,  pref.  [Gr.  sar.r  (genit.  sarkos)  = 
Bean.]  Fleshy. 

sar-c&-ba  sis,  K.  [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr.  basis=a 
foundation.] 

Hot.  :  \  carccruk'. 

sar  -c6  blast,  R.  [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr.  blastos= 
a  sprout,  a  shoot.] 

Compar.  Anat.  (pi.)  :  Minute  yellow  bodies  i>nv- 
ent  in  Rhizopods,  serving  as  their  ovules. 

sar  -c6-carp,  s.  [Pref.  sai-co-,  and  Gr.  karpos  = 
fruit.] 

Kot.  :  The  fleshy  part  of  a  fruit  between  the  c'i'i- 
carp  and  the  endocarp. 

sar  -c&-9ele,  s.  [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Greek  kele=a. 
tumor.] 

Pathol.:  The  conversion  of  the  testicle  into  a 
hard,  flesh-like  structure,  generally  with  enlarge- 
ment of  the  organ  without  serious  consequences- 
at  other  times  malignant  effects  follow.  Akin  to 
hydrocole  (q.v.),  but  a  distinct  malady. 

sar-c&-ceph  -a-lus,  s.  [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Greek 
keahale  =  the  head.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Gardenidee.  Sarcocephalus 
esculentusis  the  native  peach  of  Guinea. 

sar-c&-chlam  -*s,  «.  [Pref.  sai-co-,  and  Greek 
chlamys=a  cloak.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Urticacea?.  Sarcochlami/s 
(  Urtlca)  pulcherrima,  a  large  handsome  shrub  with 
tri-nerved  leaves,  common  iu  Eastern  Bengal  and 
Burmah,  yields  a  good  fiber  for  ropes.  (Calcutta 
Ejchib.  Rep.) 

Bar-c6-c8l'-la,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  sar)tofcoifa  =  a 
Persian  gum.] 

Chem.  :  A  gum-resin  collected  in  Ethiopia,  prob- 
ably from  Penceacea  sarcocolla.  It  is  obtained  in 
yellow  irregular  grains,  has  a  sharp,  sweetish-bitter 
taste,  and  is  inodorous.  It  is  chiefly  a  mixture  of 
resin,  gum,  and  sarcocollin,  which  may  be  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  action  of  ether  and  then 
alcohol. 

sar-c6-COl  -lad,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  sarcoll(a);  EUR. 
suff.  -ad.] 
Bot.  (pi.)  :  The  1  Vmrarv,,..    (Lindley.) 

sar-c6-COl  -lln,  s.  [Eng.,  <fcc.,  sarcocofi(a)  ;  -in 
(Chem.).} 

Chem.:  A  body  present  in  sarcocolla,  resembling 
glycyrrhizin,  not  fully  investigated.  It  is  extracted 
by  alcohol,  and  remains  on  evaporation  as  a  semi- 
transparent  amorphous  mass,  moderately  sohible 
in  boiling  water.  When  heated,  it  smells  like  burnt 
sugar. 

tsar  -C6de,  «.    [Gr.  sarkodes  =  flesh-like.] 
Biol.:  Protoplasm  (q.  v.). 

sar  -c&-derm,  s.  [  Pref  .  sarco-,  and  Gr.  derm«= 
skin.] 

Bot.  :  An  intermediate  fleshy  layer,  consisting  of 
either  primine  or  secondine,  in  the  testa  of  certain 
seeds.  Called  also  Sarcosperm. 

sar-c5d  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  sarcod(e);  -ic.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  sarcode;  protoplasmic. 

sar  -Cold,  a.  &s.  [Gr.  saiu-  (genit.  sarfcos)=flosh. 
and  et'dos=appoarance.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Resembling  flesh. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  of  the  particles  which  make  up 
the  flesh  of  a  sponge. 

sar  Co  lem  -ma,  s.  [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr.  lemma 
=  a  husk.] 

Anat.  :  The  proper  sheath  of  muscular  fiber. 
sar  -Co-line,  a.    [Gr.  sar.r  (genit.  sarfcos)=flesh.J 
Min.:  Flesh-colored. 

sar  -oil-lite,  s.    [Pref.   sarco-,  and  Gr.  lithos=ei 
stone;  Ger.  sarkolith.] 
Mineralogy  : 

1.  A  tetragonal  mineral,  belonging  to  the  Scapo- 
lite  group,  occurring  sparsely  in  pale  flesh-red  crys- 
tals iu  the  volcanic  agglomerates  of  Monte  Somma, 
Vesuvius.    Hardness,  6;  specific  gravity,  2'545  ;  lus- 
ter, vitreons  j  transparent  to  subtransparent.  C 
position  :  Silica,  39'7  :  alumina,  22'8  ;  lime,  33'4  ;  s 
4-1=100,    represented    by  the    formula,  (J(i"iiCaO 
ANaO)»-UAl,03)',3SiO,. 

2.  A  flesh-red  variety  of  Gmelinite  (q.  v.),  from 
Montecchio  Maggiore. 

sar-c6-log  -Ic,  sar  c6-log  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  »ar- 
colog(y)  ;  -tc,  -»ca/.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  sarcology. 

sar-col  -6-gIst,  s.  [Eng.  sarcolog(y);  -i*t.~\  One 
who  is  versed  in  sarcology. 

sar-col  -6-gy\  s.  [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr.  logos=a 
word,  a  discourse.] 

Anat.:  That  branch  which  treats  of  the  soft  parts 
of  the  body,  as  of  the  muscles,  fat,  intestines,  <te. 


om- 
soda. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w«t,     here,     cam?l,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wdrk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     ciib,     ctire,     unite,     cflr,     rtle,     full;     try,     Syrian,      as,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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tsar-c6 -ma  (pi.  sar-co  -ma-ta),  s.    [Or.,  from 

s<u-^-iw>— to  make  flesh  ;  sar.c  (geuit.  sarfcos)=flesh.J 

1.  Bat.:  A  fleshy  ilisc. 

2.  J'allKil.  (i>l.i:  Cancerous  growths,  consisting 
of  connective-tissue  cells  retaining  their  embryonic 
condition.    Those  that  remain  in  this  elementary 
condition  are  round  colls  ;  those  which  advance  one 
-Tai-re  further  are  spindle-shaped  ;  and  a  third  kind 
originating  ill  the  bone,  and  haying  largo  nucleated 
myi'loiil  cell:.,  are  called  myeloid.    The  first  is  the 
mnst  malignant. 

sar-co  ma  tous,  «.  [SARCOMA.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  sarcoma. 

sar-ooph  -a-ga,  s.  pi.    [SARCOPHAGUS.] 

1.  Kntom.:  A  genus  of  Muscida>  (q.  v.).  Sarcoph- 
•ayaeiiniurin,  about  half  an  inch  long,  is  the  Flesh- 
fly.  It  has  six  grayish-white  streaks  upon  the 
thorax,  and  four  rows  of  square  white  spots  upon 
the  abdomen. 

|2.  Zofil. :  A  group  or  tribe  of  Marsupiata.  Can- 
ines long  in  both  jaws;  a  simple  stomach,  no 
csecum.  There  is  one  family,  the  Dasyuridw 
(Owen.) 

*sar-coph  -a-gal,  adj.  [SARCOPHAGUS.]  The 
same  as  SARCOPHAGOUS  (q.  v.). 

"In  the  sa i-cuiiluiijnl  grave." — Adams:  It'orA-.-*,  i.  376. 

sar-coph -a-gan,  .s.  JSARCOPHAGA.]  Oncofthe 
Sarcophaga  ;  a  flesh-eating  animal. 

sar-coph  a  gofis,  a.  [SARCOPHAGUS.]  Flesh- 
eating  ;  feeding  or  subsisting  on  flesh. 

sar  coph-a  gus  (pi-  sar-coph  -a-gi  [Latin], 
sar  coph  -a-gus-es.[Eng.]),s.  [Lat. sarcophagus, 
from  (jr.  surkiipluif/os,  from  sarx  (genit.  sarkos)  = 
=flesh.  and  pfaOTefri=tO6at;  Fr.  sarcoph-age;  Sp.& 
Ital.  sarcofagu.\ 

1.  A  kind  of  stone  used  among  the  Greeks   for 
making  coffins,  and  so  called  because  it  was  be- 
lieved to  have  the  property  of  consuming  the  flesh 
of  dead  bodies  deposited  in  it  within  a  few  weeks. 
(See  etym.)    It  was  also  called  Lapis  assius,  from 
being  fouudat  Assos,  a  city  of  Lycia,  in  Asia  Minor. 

"Near  unto  Assos,  a  citie  in  Troas,  there  is  found  in 
the  quarries  a  certain  stone  called  sarcophagus,  which 
runneth  in  a  direct  veine,  and  is  apt  to  be  cloven  and  so 
cut  out  of  the  rocke  by  flakes.  The  reason  of  that  name 
is  this,  because  that  within  the  space  of  fprtie  dales  it  is 
known  for  certaine  to  consume  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
which  are  bestowed  therein,  skin,  flesh,  and  bone,  all 
save  the  teeth." — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxxvi.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  A  coffin  or  tomb  of  stone  ;  a  kind  of  stone  chest, 
used  for  containing  a  dead  body.    Sarcophagi  were 
anciently  in 

general  use,  at 
least  with  the 
wealthy, among 
the  Orientals, 
particularly 
those  inhabit- 
ing the  eastern 
shores  of  the 
Mediterranean, 
and  were  often 
ornamented 
with  elaborate  „  .-  „  ..  „  .  . 

and  expensive    Sarcophagusof  L. Cornelius Scipio 
sculptures.     In  (in  the  Vatican), 

modern  times 

stone  coffins  are  occasionally  used  for  royal  or  dis- 
tinguished persons. 

"On  the  right  and  on  the  left  reposed,  each  in  a  massy 
»arcuphagn8,  the  departed  kings  and  queeus  of  Spain." — 
ilacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

sar-coph  -a-gf,  *sar  coph-a-gie,  subst.  [SAR- 
COPHAGUS.] The  practice  of  eating  flesh. 

"There  wns  no  sarcophagy  before  the  flood." — Mrowne: 
Vi'lijur  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  XXV. 

tsar-c6-phlle,  «.  [SARCOPHILUS.]  Any  flesh- 
loving  animal;  specif.,  any  individual  of  the  old 
genus  Sarcophilus  (q.  v.). 

•sar-coph -I-liis,  s.  [Pref .  SCIITO-,  and  Gr.phileO 
—  to  love.] 

Zitol.:  An  old  synonym  of  Dasyurus  (q.  v.). 

sar-c&-phy  -te,  sar  -c6-phyte,  ».  [Prof,  sarco-, 
and  Gr.  pltyton  —  a  plant.] 

Hot  any : 

\.  Of  the  first  form:  The  typical  genus  of  Sarco- 
pliytidca*  (q.v.). 

2.  Of  the  second  form :  The  only  known  species 
of  the  genus.  It  is  a  fungus-like  plant,  with  a  very 
bad  smell,  parasitic  on  the  root  of  Cape  Mimosas. 

sar-c6-phy-tld  -e-ffl,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Latin  sarco- 

littt(e)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ideoz.~\ 

Sot.:  A  tribe  of  Balanophoracese  (q.v.). 

sar-cop'-Blde,  s.  ( Pref .  sare- ;  Gr.  ops/s=appear- 
ance,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ide.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  irregular  ellipsoids 
in  a  granite  vein  between  Michelsdorf  and  the 
Mtthlbaclithal,  Silesia.  Crystallization,  probably 
monoclinic.  Hardness,  4*0;  specific  gravity,  3'692- 
3'730;  luster,  somewhat  silky;  color  when  fresh, 


flesh-red  to  lavender -blue;  streak,  straw -yellow. 
Composition :  A  phosphate  of  the  proto-  ami  -r~«im- 
oxidcs  of  iron  and  manganese.  Dana  suggests  that 
it  may  be  a  variety  of  triplito  (q.  v.). 

sar-cop  -syT-la,  subst.    [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Or. 

/)s//'/'f  =  a  flea.] 

A'. i/'/i».. •  A  genus  of  Pulicida?.  Sarcopsylla  (or 
Pulr-.rf  pvnetrttns  is  the  Chigre  (q.v.). 

sar  cop  -te§,  s.  [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr.  koptu= 
to  cut.] 

ZoQl.:  A  genus  of  Acarida*.  Sarcoptes  (or  Acarus) 
scabiei  digs  into  the  human  skin,  and  produces  the 
itch,  Sarcoptes  eyiti  (probably  Acarus  exulcerans, 
Linn.)  infests  the  norse. 

sar-c5p  -tic,  a.  [SARCOPTES.]  Caused  by  mites 
of  the  genus  Sarcoptes. 

"Although  the  mites  (Sarcoptes)  have  been  found  in 
small  numbers  from  time  to  time  on  the  skins  of  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  the  important  difference  between  ordi- 
nary mange  ana  earcoptic  mange  is,  that  in  the  first  the 
mange  mites  are  on  the  surface,  where  they  can  be  easily 
reached,  and  in  the  latter  they  burrow  under  the  cuticle, 
and  are  consequently  less  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
applications  which  are  used  for  the  cure  of  the  affection." 
—Firtil,  July  24,  1886. 

sar-cop -tld,  s.  [Pref. sarco-,1  Gr.  fcopfo=tocut; 
suff,  -id.  ]  Any  species  of  the  genus  Sarcoptes. 

sar  c&  rham-phi  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  sar- 
corhaniph(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ijice-3 

Ornith. :  American  Vultures,  New  World  Vultures, 
a  sub-family  of  Vulturidro  (q.  vO,  with  four  genera 
and  nine  species.  (Wallace?)  The  nostrils  are  per- 
forated, the  bony  septum  being  absent. 

sar-c6-rham  -phiis,  subst .  [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr. 
rhamphos=a  beak.] 

Ornith.:  Condor,  the  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Sarcorhamphinee  (q.v.),  with  two  species, 
from  the  Andes  of  South  America,  and  below  41'  S. 
latitude.  Beak  largo  and  strong,  with  fleshy  car- 
uncles at  base. 

sar'-c6-sine,  8.  [Gr.  sarx  (genit.  sarfcos)=flesh; 
Eng.  suff.  -ine.  ] 

Chem.:  CaH7NO2=C.2H4(CH3)NO,.  Methylglyco- 
cino.  A  substance  metameric  with  analine  and 
urethane,  obtained  by  the  action  of  baryta  on  cre- 
atine.  It  forms  colorless  trimetric  crystals,  very 
soluble  in  water,  slightly  in  alcohol,  is  neutral,  and 
has  a  sweetish  and  rather  metallic  taste.  It  is  a 
weak  base,  and  combines  with  acids  to  form  crys- 
talline compounds. 

sar-co'-sls,  s.  [Gr.,  from8arkoo= to  make  fleshy.] 
[SARCOMA.] 

Surgery : 

1.  The  formation  of  flesh. 

2.  A  fleshy  tumor ;  sarcoma. 

sar'-c6  sperm,  s.  [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr.  sperma= 
seed.]  [SARCODERM.] 

sar-cS-stem-ma,  subst.  [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr. 
stemma=a  wreath.  Named  from  the  fleshy  leaflets 
of  the  inner  corolla.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  true  Asclepiadacea?.  Corolla 
rotate,  with  a  coronet  of  double  stamens.  Sarco- 
steirtiha  forskahlianum  and  F.  stipitaceum  are  eat- 
able. »Sf.  glaucum  constitutes  the  ipecacuanha  of 
Venezuela.  Water  passed  through  a  bag  of  S.  brev- 
istigma  and  a  bag  of  salt  will  kill  any  white  ants. 
An  intoxicating  liquor  was  formerly  made  from  this 
species. 

sar-co-8tlg  ma,  subst.  [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr. 
stigma  =  a  prick,  a  mark.] 

Botany :  A  genus  of  Icacinacefle.  Sarcostigma 
kleinii,  an  Indian  species,  yields  an  oil,  used  in 
Bombay  in  rheumatism,  and  burnt  in  lamps. 

sar  -C&-Style,  s.  [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr.  stylos=a 
pillar.]  [SARCOTHECA.] 

sar-cfc-the'-ca  (pi.  sar-c6-the -cse),  s.  [Pref. 
sarco-,  and  Gr.  theke=a  chest.] 

ZoOl.  (pi.) :  Hincks'  name  for  the  cup-like  chitin- 
ous  cells,  which,  with  the  pseudopodia  emitted 
therefrom.  Busk  called  Nematophores.  [NEMATO- 
PHORE.]  Hincks  thus  distinguishes  the  protoplasm 
cell  from  the  protoplasm  it  contains,  which  he  calls 
sarcostyle. 

tsar-cot'-Ic,  *sar-cot  -Ick,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  sarkoti- 
k<>x,fromsarcoBis;  Fr.  xarcotique;  Sp.  &  Ital.  sar- 
cod'eo.] 

A.  As  adj.:   Producing  or  generating  flesh;  in- 
carnative. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  medicine  or  preparation  which 
promotes   the   growth   of    flesh ;    an    incarnative. 
( Wiseman :  Surgery,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi.) 

sarc'-oiis,  a.  [Gr.  sarx  (genit.  «orfcos)=flesh.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  flesh  or  muscles. 

sarcous-elements,  s.  pi. 

Physiol. :  The  elementary  particles,  which  by 
their  union  form  the  mass  of  muscular  fiber. 

sar-ClJ-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  sarculatio,  from  sar- 
culo=to  weed.]  [SAHCLE.]  The  act  of  raking  or 
weeding  with  a  ralce  or  hoe. 


sard,  s.  [Gr.  sardi'on  =  the  sardian  stone ;  French 
tardoini.! 

Mineral.:  A  very  compact  variety  of  chalcedony 
(q.  v.),  presenting  on  a  fractured  surface  a  dull 
horn-like  aspect.  Color,  pale  yellowish-red,  shades 
of  brown,  transparent  to  translucent.  Much 
esteemed  by  the  ancient  gem  engravers. 

sar  -del,  s.    [SARDIUS.] 

Sar  -dl-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sardes,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Lydia. 

B.  As  subst.:    A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Sardes. 

"  Taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians." 

Sliakeap. :  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  3. 

sar -dine,  s.  [Ft.  sardine;  Prov. sarda ;  Sp.  sar- 
dina,  sarda;  Ital.  sardella,  sarda;  Lat.  sardina, 
sarda;  Gr.  sardine,  sardinos=the  sardine,  from 
Sardo=Sardinia,  near  which  it  was  caught.] 

Ichthy. :  Clupea  sardina,  a  fish  resembling  the 
pilchard,  but  smaller,  specially  abundant  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  found  also  in  the  Atlantic.  They 
are  cured  with  oil  in  tin  boxes  and  form  a  whole- 
some article  of  food.  The  annual  value  of  the  ex- 
ports from  French  and  Mediterranean  ports  is  about 
$730,000.  Sometimes  the  French  cure  them  in  red 
wine,  when  they  are  called  anchovied  sardines,  and 
are  exported  to  the  Levant. 

11  The  United  States  Fish  Commission  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  food  value  of  the  anchovy  of  the  waters 
of  the  Northwest,  whichj  it  is  predicted,  will  dis- 
place the  Sardinian  sardine  as  a  small  fish  canned 
in  oil.  It  is  said  to  far  surpass  the  sardine  in  flavor 
and  richness.  The  anchovy  of  the  Sound  is  seldom 
more  than  six  inches  long,  and  it  is  much  better 
adapted  for  canning  than  the  Eastport  (Me. }  vari- 
ety of  "  sardine,"  wnich  is  either  young  norrihg  or  ' 
the  small  fry  of  other  fish.  A  test  of  the  flavors  of 
the  Pacific  coast  anchovy  as  a  fish  canned  in  oil 
was  recently  made,  and  experts  pronounced  them 
delicious.  They  were  put  up  in  California  olive  oil. 

sard  -Ine,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  sardium.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Sardis,  the  capital 
of  Lydia.    (Rev.  iv.  3.) 

B.  As  subst. :  The  Sardius.    (Liddell  <t  Scott,  s.  v. 
sardion.) 

Sar  -dln-I-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  An  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  island,  king- 
dom, or  people  of  Sardinia. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    A  native  or  inhabitant  of   the 
island  or  kingdom  of  Sardinia.    The  latter  included 
the  provinces  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  as  well  as  the 
island  of  Sardinia. 

2.  Min. :  Anglesite  in  distorted  crystals,  found  at 
Monte  Poni.    Thought  by  Breithaupt  to  differ  from 
anglesite  in  crystallization. 

sar'-dl-us,  s.  [Gr.  sardion=tho  sardian  stone, 
tho  transparent  red  kind  being  carnelian,  the 
brown  the  sardine  or  sard.] 

Scripture : 

1.  Old  Test. :    Hob.  odhem,  probably  either   the 
sard  or  the  sardonyx.    It  was  the  first  stone  in  the 
first  row  of  the  high  priest's  breastplate    (Exod. 
xxviii.  17,  xxxix.  10;  Ezek.  xxviii.  13). 

2.  New  Test. :  Gr.  sardion.  Probably  the  same  as  1. 
(Rev.  xxi.  20.) 

sar  -dfiin,  s.    [Fr.  sardonie.~\    Sard,  carnelian. 

*sar-do  -nl-an,  a.  [O.  Fr.  sardonien,  from  Lat. 
sardonius;  Gr.  sardon/os=sardonic  (q.v.).]  The 
same  as  SARDONIC  (q.v.). 

"With  Sardoitian  smile 
Laughing  on  her,  his  false  intent  to  shade." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  12. 

sar-don'-lc,  adj.  [Fr.  sardonique,  from  Latin 
sardonius;  Gr.  sardonios.  sardanios,  whence  sar- 
danion  gelan=to  laugti  bitterly  or  grimly,  prob. 
from  sairo=to  draw  back  the  lips  and  show  the 
teeth,  to  grin ;  by  seme  derived  from  sardonian,  a 
plant  of  Sardinia,  said  to  screw  up  the  face  of  the 
eater.] 

1.  Apparently,  but  not  really,  proceeding   from 
gayety  or  mirth  ;  forced.  (Said  of  a  laugh  or  smile.) 

"  Where  strained  sardonic  smiles  are  closing  still." 
Reliquias  Wottoniana:,  p.  391. 

2.  Bitterly     ironical ;     sarcastic ;     derisive    and 
malignant. 

:'A  broad  sardonic  smile 
Of  dread  significance." 

Cowper:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xx. 

sardonic-laugh  (or  smile) ,  s.  [Risus  SARDOS- 
icus.J 

*sar-don  -Ic-al-ly1,  adi:  [Eng.  sardonic;  -at,  -!;/.] 
In  a  sardonic  manner. 

"He  laughed  sardonically." — C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre, 
ch.  xx. 

*sar-don  -Ic-an,  s.  [Latin  sardonicus.]  Sardonic 
(Q.  v.). 

"Homer  first,  and  others  after  him,  call  laughter, 
which  conceals  some  noxious  design,  Sardonican."  — 
Taylor:  Pausanias,  iii.  149, 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     Qliin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -;ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  -  bel,      del. 


sardonyx 


a'-^X,  s.    [Eng.  sard,  and  onyx.] 

1.  ilin. :  A  variety  of  agate  in  which  the  layers 
are  in  straight  bands,  white  chalcedony  or  semi- 
opal  alternating  with  sard  (q.  v.). 

2.  Script. :  The  sardonyx  of  Rev.  xxi.  20  is  prob- 
ably translated  correctly. 

sa  -ree,  sa  -rl,  s.    [Hind.] 

1.  A  cotton  fabric  worn  by  East-Indian  women 
wrapped  about  the  person. 

2.  A  long  scarf  of  embroidered  gauze  or  silk. 

sar-gas'-so,  s.  [Sp.  »aroazo=sea-weed.]  (See 
compound.) 

sargasso-sea,  s. 

Bot.  Geog. :  The  part  of  the  Atlantic  covered  by 
the  Gulf-weed  (q.  v.). 

sar  gas'-sum,  subst.  [Latinized  from  sargasso 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot . :  A  genus  of  dark-spored  fucoids  of  the  family 
Cystoseiridse.  Receptacles  small,  linear,  and  mostly 
clustered  at  the  base  of  branches,  and  pierced  by 
many  pores  leading  to  conceptacles  containing 
spore-sacs  and  clusters  of  antheridia.  Sargassum 
bacciferum  is  theGulf-weed  (q.  v.).  5.  acanthocar- 

§um  and  8.  cuneifolium  are  used  for  food  in  the 
andwich  Islands.    S.  vulgare  is  given  in  Portu- 
guese India  against  calculus,  and  S.  bacciferum  in 
South  America  against  tumors. 

sar-gl'-na,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  sarg(us) ;  neut.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ina.] 

IcMhy.  at  Palceont. :  A  group  of  Sparidse.  Jaws 
with  a  single  series  of  incisors  in  front,  and  several 
series  of  rounded  molars  on  the  side.  There  is  but 
one  genus,  Sargus,  with  twenty  species.  [SAE.] 
They  feed  on  hard-shelled  animals,  which  they  crush 
with  their  molar  teeth.  Found  in  the  chalk  of 
Mount  Lebanon. 

sar'-g6-d5n,  «.    [Lat.  sarg(us) ;  suff.  -odon.] 
Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Sparidee,  with  one  species 
from  the  Rheetic  beds. 

sar'-gus,  ».   [Lat.,  from.  Gr.sargos.]   [SABOINA.] 
sa'-rl,  s.    [SAREE.] 

sa-rigue',  subst.  [Fr..  from  the  Brazilian  name, 
carigueia.]  The  Didephys  opossum  of  South  Amer- 
ica. 

sark,  *serk,  *serke, «.  [A.  S.  serce,  syrce ;  Icel. 
serkr;  Dan.  s&rk.]  A  shirt,  a  shift. 

"Yonr  honor  sail  get  ane  o'  the  colonel's  ain  ruffled 
sarks." — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xxxix. 

sark  -Ing,  s.    [SAEK.] 

Build. :  The  sheathing  of  a  roof  above  the  rafters, 
affording  a  hold  for  the  nails  which  secure  the 
shingles  or  slates. 

sar  -lac,  sar  -Ilk,  sar-lyk,  subst.   [Name  in  the 
Tartar  dialect.] 
Zool.:  The  Yak  (q.  v.). 

Sar-ma  -tian,  Bar-mat  -Ic,  a.  (See  def.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Sarmatia  or  its  inhabitants,  the 
ancestors  of  the  Russians  and  Poles. 

sar   inent,  s.    [SABMENTCM.] 

sar-men-ta  -96-88,  s.  pi.  [Fern.  pi. of  Mod.  Lat. 
sarmentaceus,  from  Lat.  sarmentum  (q.  v.).l 

Bot. :  The  forty-ninth  order  in  Linnaeus  Natural 
System.  Genera :  Vitis,  Hedera,  Houstonia,  Ruscus, 
Smilax,  Menispermum,  Aristolochia,  &c. 

sar-men-ta  -ceous  (ce  as  sh),  adj.    [SAEMEN- 

TACE^.J 

Bot. :  The  same  as  SARMEXTOSE  (q.  v.) . 

*sar-m«n-tld  -I-nm,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  dimin.  from 
sarmentum  (q.  v.). 

Bot. :  A  group  of  cymes  disposed  centrifugal]}',  as 
the  flowers  are  in  the  cyme. 

sar  men'-tose,  sar  men   tous,  adj'.    [Lat.  aar- 

Bot. :  Having  sarmenta  or  runners ;  having  the 
form  or  character  of  a  runner. 

sar-mSn  -turn  (pi.  sar-mSn  -ta),  «.  [Lat.,  for 
sarpimentum,  from  sarpo=to  trim.J 

Bot. :  A  runner ;  the  slender,  woody  stem  of  climb- 
ing plants.  (Linnozus.) 

sar-ml-Sn  -ta,  subst.  [Sp.  sarniieji<a=a  twig  or 
branch  cut  off  from  a  vine.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Gesnereie  (q.  v.).  Sarmienta 
repens,  a  creeping  plant  with  scarlet  flowers,  is  used 
in  Chili  as  an  emollient. 

sarn,  subst.  [Welsh.]  A  pavement  or  stepping- 
stone.  (Prov.  Eng\) 

sa  -rong,  s.    [Native  name.] 

1,  A  plain  or  printed  cotton  fabric  imported  into 
the  Indian  or  Eastern  Archipelago. 

2.  A  garment  worn  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.    It 
consists  of  a  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  round  the  lower 
part  of  the  body,  that  worn  by  women  being  deeper 
than  that  worn  by  men. 
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sa  -ros,  s.    [East  Aramaean.] 

Astronomy:  \  Chaldean  astronomical  period  or 
cycle,  the  exact  length  of  which  has  been  greatly 
disputed.  It  has  been  variously  estimated  from 
3,600  days  to  3,600  years. 

sar-6  tham  nils,  «.  [Gr.  soros=a  broom,  and 
tha»lnos=A  bush,  a  shrub.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cytiseae,  founded  to  receive  the 
Common  Broom,  Sarothamnus  scoparius,  formerly 
Cytijtus  scoparius.  Sir  J.  Hooker  reverts  to  the  old 
name. 

sar-6-ther -6-d8n,  s.  [Gr.  ««<»>= to  show  the 
teeth ;  ther=an  animal,  and  suff.  -odon.} 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Chromides,  with  two  species 
from  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Africa,  extending  to 
the  Sahara  and  Palestine. 

sar -plar,  s.  [SARPLIEE.]  A  large  sack  or  bale 
of  woolcontaining  eighty  tods,  each  of  which  con- 
tains two  stone  of  fourteen  pounds.  (Eng.) 

sar'-plier,  s.  [Fr,  serpi'/h'^rt^sackcloth.  a  cor- 
ruption of  sergevieille=old  serge.]  [SERGE.] 

1.  Canvas  or  packing-cloth. 

2.  The  same  as  SABPLAE  (q.  v.). 

"So  that  there  was  a  subsidie  paied  for  all  saritlier*  of 
wool!  that  went  out  of  the  relme."— Holinshed:  Chronicle; 
Edward  I.  (an.  1294). 

sar'-po,  subst.  [Cor.  from  Sp.  sapo=a  toad.]  A 
large  toad  fish  found  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

sar-ra-c,en  -I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Sarracin, 
a  French  physician.] 

Botany:  Side-saddle  flower ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Sarraceniaceae  (Q.V.).  Petals  five ;  style  expanded 
at  the  top  into  a  Droad  disc,  with  the  five  stigmas 
around  its  edges  beneath ;  capsule  five-celled. 
Known  species,  about  six,  from  the  marshes  of 
North  America. 

sar-ra-^Sn  I-a  -$8-88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sarra- 
ceni(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ocece.] 

Bot. :  Sarraceniads ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Ranales.  Herbaceous,  perennial  bog 
plants ;  roots  fibrous ;  leaves  radical,  with  a  hollow, 
urnlike  petiole ;  the  lamina  articulated  at  its  apex, 
constituting  a  lid.  Inflorescence  a  scape  with  one 
or  more  flowers;  sepals  four,  five,  or  six;  petals 
none  or  five,  unguiculate  and  concave ;  stamens 
numerous ;  style  simple,  truncate,  or  crowned  by 
a  peltate  plate  with  five  stigmatic  angles ;  cap- 
sule with  two  to  five  cells ;  seeds  very  numerous, 
minute,  attached  to  placentae,  projecting  from  the 
axis.  Known  genera  two,  species  seven,  mostly 
North  American ;  one  is  from  Guiana.  (Lindley.) 

sar-ra-cSn  I-ad,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  sarraceni(a) ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ad.] 

Bot.  (  pi.) :  The  Sarraceniacea?.    (Lindley.) 

sar  -ra-sine,  s.    [SAEASIN.] 

Bar  rus'-d  ph6ne,  s.  [First  element  doubtful ; 
second,  Gr.  pAone=sound.] 

Music:  A  form  of  wind-instrument  of  the  horn 
class.  They  are  madeeitswite.of  sizes  and  compass 
to  take  different  parts  in  concerted  pieces  of  music, 
and  are  known  as  the  cornets  and  saxhorns,  by 
names,  as  soprano,  contralto,  tenor,  baritone,  bass, 
Ac. ;  or  by  the  pitch,  as  B  flat,  E  flat,  <fec. 

sar-sa,  sar  -za,  «.  [SABSAPARILLA.] 
sar-sa  pa-rll  -la,  *.  [Sp.  zarzaparilla,  from  Sp. 
zarza;  Basque  zartzia=a  bramble,  and garrilla= 
a  vine  |  or  from  Parillo,  a  physician  who  is  said  to 
have  discovered  it ;  Fr.  salsepareille ;  Port.sateapa- 
rilha,  or  sarsaparrilha ;  Ital.  salsapar iglia.] 

1.  Bot.  (pi.) :  The  Smilaceae  (q.  v.).     (Lindley.) 

2.  Pharmacy:  The  rhizome  of  various  species  of 
Smilax,  spec,  that  of  Smilax  ofiicinalis,  a  native  of 
Central  America.    The  rhizome  of  sarsaparilla  is 
popularly  called  the  chump;  one  with  roots  and 
rootlets,  the  latter  finely  subdivided,  is  said  to  be 
bearded.    Sarsaparilla  is  supposed  to  be  diapho- 
retic, diuretic,  demulcent,  tonic,  and  alterative.  It 
has  been  given,  with  other  medicines,  in  syphilis, 
scrofula,  &c.    Sarsaparilla  offlcinalis  is  the  only 
species  used  in  pharmacy.   The  sarsaparilla  of  Vera 
Cruz  is  from  Smilax  medica,  that  of  Peru  from  S. 
purhampuy,  that  of   Lisbon  and  Brazil   from  S. 
siphilitica,  that  of  Australia  from  S.  glycyphylla. 
Many  Asiatic  species  of  Smilax,  as  .S".  zeylonica, 
S.  glabra,S.  perfoliata,S.  leucophylla,  and  .S.  china, 
and  S.  aspera  and  S.  excelsa,  from  the  south  of 
Europe— the  last  two  sometimes  called  Italian  sar- 
saparilla— furnish  inferior  qualities  of  the    drug. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  Arnlia  nudicaulis, 
which  grows  wild  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

sar-sa-pa-rll -lln.  s.  [Eng.  sarsaparill(a) ;  -in 
(Chent.).J 

Chem.:  A  substance  obtained  from  sarsaparilla 
by  making  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the  root,  concen- 
trating, and  allowing  to  crystallize.  It  forms  color- 
less needles,  inodorous,  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  and  in  essential  oils.  Sulphuric  acid 
dissolves  it  with  red  color. 

sar?  -den,  s.    [SABSEN.] 


[Ety 
deriv 


sash 

sarse,  *searce,  *searse,  s.  [Fr.  sas  (Old  Pr. 
«aos)  =  asioye,  from  Low  Lat.sef«ceum  =  something 
made  of  bristles,  from  Lat.  setti  =  a.  bristle  ;  Sp.  xe- 
dct£a.]  A  fine  sk'vp. 

*sarse,  r.  t.  [Fr.  sasscr.]  [S.VRSE,  «.]  To  sift 
thruugh  a  sarse. 

sar  -sen,  sars  -den,  ses  -san,  ses   sen,  subst. 

tym.  unct-rtjiin:  Aubrey  (Xdl.  Hist.   Wilt.,  p.  Hi 

erives  it  from;  Sarsden,  a  village  three  miles  from 
Andover;  Saracen  (Notes  and  (Queries,  1st  series,  xi. 
494);  A  S.  sel  stan  (  =  great  stone);  Lat.  snxnui 
(Prof.  Phillips)  ;  A.  S.  sar=grieyous,  troublesome, 
and  stan=a  stone,  because  their  removal  "  must 
have  been  a  very  long  and  troublesome  work" 
(Geol.Mag.,  1873,  p.  199);  and  A.  S.  sesan,  sesan= 
rocks  (Geol.  Mag.,  1874,  p.  96),  have  been  suggested.) 

Archaeol.  <£  Geol.  (pi.):  Blocks  of  sandstone 
strewed  over  the  Wiltshire  downs  and  southeast 
England.  They  are  derived  by  denudation  from 
the  Lower  London  Tertiaries  and  the  Bagshot 
Sands.  Known  also  as  Greywethers,  or  Druid 
Stones,  or  Druid  Sandstones.  They  were  used  in 
the  construction  of  Stonehenge  and  Abury.  (  T.  R. 
Jones,  F.  R,  S.)  [GEEY-WETHER.] 

"  The  toughness  and  close-grained  structure  of  llie 
most  compact  sarsen."  —  Oeol:  Mao.,  1878,  200. 

sarsen-stone,  «.    A  sarsen  (q.v.). 

sarse  -net,  s.    [SAECENET.] 

sar  -si  a,  s.    [Named  after  a  naturalist  Sars.] 

Zool.:  The  typical  genus  of  Sarsidae  (q.  v.).  Sar~ 
sia  tubulosa,  a  species  about  the  size  of  a  child's 
thimble,  is  said  to  devour  small  Crustacea. 

sar  -sl-dae,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.«am(a);  Lat.  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Discophora.  Eye-like  spots 
surrounding  the  margin  of  the  disc,  naked.  Often 
merged  in  Medusidee. 

sar    son,  s.      Hind.]    (See  etym.  it  compound.) 

sarson-Oll,  s.  The  oil  of  Brassicu  campeatris. 
(Anglo-Indian.) 

*sart,  s.  [O.  Fr.  exsart,  from  Low  Lat.  ejcardini, 
from  Lat.  «x=out,  and  «ario=to  hoe.]  A  piece  of 
woodland  turned  into  arable  land.  (Bailey.) 

sar-tor'-I-al,  a.  [Lat.  «arror=a  tailor.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  tailor  or  tailoring. 

*sar-tbr  -I-al-lf  ,  adv.  [English  sartorial;  -ly.] 
With  reference  to  clothes  ;  as  regards  clothing. 

sar-tor  -He,  ».  [After  Sartorius  von  Waltors- 
hausen,  who  first  analyzed  it;  suff.  -He  (.Mm.).] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring  only 
in  crystals  in  cavities  in  the  dolomite  rock  of  tlio 
Binn  Valley,  Switzerland.  Crystals  slender  and 
much  striated.  Hardness,  3  ;  specific  gravity.  5'393  ; 
luster,  metallic  ;  color,  dark  lead-gray  ;  streak,  red- 
dish-brown ;  opaque.  Composition  :  Sulphur,  26*39  ; 
arsenic,  30'93;  lead,  42'68=100,  corresponding  to  the 
formula,  PbS+As2S3. 

sar-tor  -I-fis,  s.  [Lat.  sartor  =  s  tailor,  so  called 
because  tailors,  by  means  of  it,  cross  their  legs.] 

Anat.  :  A  very  long,  narrow,  ribbon-shaped  mus- 
cle, arising  by  a  tendon  from  the  ilium,  which  it 
connects  with  the  inner  side  of  the  tibia. 

Sar-um,  «.    [Lat.  Sor&iodonum.] 

Geog.:  An  important  settlement  of  the  early 
Britons,  in  Wiltshire,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
north  of  Salisbury,  then  a  Roman  station,  and  after- 
ward the  residence  of  the  West  Saxon  kings  till 
England  became  one  kingdom.  Till  the  time  of 
Henry  III.  it  was  an  important  city,  but  it  is  now 
chiefly  known  for  the  privilege  it  enjoyed  for  more 
than  500  years  of  sending  two  members  to  Parlia- 
ment after  it  had  ceased  to  be  inhabited.  It  headed 
the  list  of  '*  rotten  boroughs,"  and  was  disfranchised 
by  the  Reform  Act  of  1S32. 

Sarum-use,  s. 

Ecclefiol.:  A  liturgy  drawn  up,  compiled,  or  ar- 
ranged by  St.  Osmond,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (circ. 
1078-99),  and  commonly  used  in  the  dioceses  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury.  The  other  English  uses 
were  those  of  Lincoln,  Hereford,  York,  and  Bangor. 

sarx,  s.    fGr.]    Flesh,  pulp.    (Dungtison.) 

an-if,  s.    [SABEE.] 

sar  za,  s.    [SAESAPAEILLA.] 

sash  (1),  *shash,  e.    [Pers.  shast—a  girdle.] 

*1.  A  roll  of  silk,  fine  linen,  or  gauze,  worn  about 
the  head;  a  turban. 

"So  much  for  the  silk  in  Judea,  called  shesh  in  He* 
brew,  whence  haply  that  fine  linen  or  silk  is  called 
thoshes,  worn  at  this  day  about  the  heads  of  Eastern 
people."—  Fuller:  Pisoah  Sight,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ilv. 

2.  A  band  or  scarf  worn  round  the  waist  or  over 
the  shoulder  for  ornament,  as  by  ladies  or  children. 
or  as  a  badge  of  distinction  by  military  and  naval 
officers,  members  of  a  society  or  order,  &c. 
"If  Hector's  spear  was  made  of  ash? 
Or  Agamemnon  wore  a  nosh!" 

Cawthom:  The  Antiquarian*. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     sou;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     Irf,     Syrian,      sa,     ce      e;     ey  ---  a.      qu  =  kw. 


sash 
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sash  (2),  a.  [Fr.  cAn*sis=a  sash,  from  Fr.  ch&sse 
=  a  shrine,  from  Lat.  oapsa=a  box,  a  case  (g.y.).J 

1.  earn.:  A  frame  for  holding  the  glass  of  a  win- 
dow. The  side  pieces  are  the  stiles ;  the  top  and 
bottom  pieces,  rails;  and  the  interior  pieces,  which 
hold  the  panes,  bars.  There  are  two  kinds  of  sash  : 


\y r _ 

pulleys,  they  are  said  to  be  hung. 

•2.  A  window,  a  casement. 

3.  The  gate  in  which  a  mill-saw  is  strained  and 
reciprocates. 

sash-bar,  8. 

Carp. .  The  vertical  and  transverse  pieces  within 
a  window-frame  which  hold  the  panes  of  glass  in 
place.  They  are  rabbeted  or  grooved  on  one  side 
to  receive  the  glass,  and  are  mitred  to  each  other 
and  to  the  frame. 

sash-chisel, ». 

Carp. :  A  chisel  having  a  narrow  edge  and  a  strong 
blade,  for  making  the  mortises  in  blind  and  sash 
styles. 

sash-door,  subst.  A  door  with  panes  of  glass  to 
admit  light. 

sash-fastener,  s. 

Building : 

1.  A  device  at  the  meeting  rails  of  sashes,  to  pre- 
vent a  sash  from  being  opened.    Usually  a  sort  of 
turn-button  on  one  sash  which  locks  over  the  top  of 
the  lower  sash. 

2.  A  device  on  the  edge  of  the  sash,  to  maintain  it 
at  a  given  height. 

sash-fillister,  s. 

Carp.:  A  plane  for  rabbeting  window-sashes  to 
receive  the  panes  of  glass  and  the  putty  which 
holds  them  in  place. 

sash-frame,  s. 

1.  The  frame,  within  the  window-casing  in  which 
a  sash  slides. 

2.  The  rectangular  frame  in  which  a  mill-saw  is 
strained. 

sash-gate,  8. 

Hydr.  Eng. :  A  stop-valve  sliding  vertically  to  and 
frotn  its  seat. 

sash-line,  s.  The  cord  or  rope  by  which  a  sash 
is  suspended  in  its  frame. 

sash-lock,  s.    A  sash-fastener  (q.  v.). 

sash-pulley,  s.  The  sheave  in  the  pulley-piece 
of  a  sash-frame  over  which  the  weight-cord  runs. 

sash-rail,  s.  One  of  the  horizontal  bars  in  a 
window-sash. 

sash-saw,  8. 

1.  A  mill-saw  strained  in  a  gate. 

2.  A  particular  size  of  tenon-saw  used  in  making 
window-sashes. 

sash-sluice,  s.    A  sluice  with  vertically  sliding 

valves. 

sash,  v.  t.    [SASH  (2),  s.]    To  furnish  with  sashes 
"The  windows  were  all  sashed  with  the  finest  chrystal- 

line  glass." — Lady  Mountagu:  Letters,  xtii. 

sashed,  a.  [Eng.  sash  (1),  s. ;  -ed.]  Dressed  in 
or  wearing  sashes. 

"So  sashed  and  plumed,  that  they  are  grown  infinitely 
more  insolent  in  their  fine  clothes,  even  than  they  were  in 
their  rage." — Burke:  Regicide  Peace. 

sash-er-y',  s.  [English  «08ft ;  -ery.]  Sashesworn 
for  ornament,  &c. 

tsash-less,  a.  [Eng.  sash  (2),  s. ;  -less.}  Desti- 
tute of  sashes. 

"Shop  faces  with  huge  sheets  of  plate-glass—simulat- 
ing blank  sashless  window-sockets."— London  Dtlil\ 
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*sasine-ox,  s.  A  perquisite  formerly  due  to  the 
sheriff  when  he  gave  infeftment  to  an  heir  holding 
crown  lands.  It  was  afterwards  converted  into  a 
payment  in  money,  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the 
estate,  and  is  now  done  away  with. 

sas  -pach-ite,  s.  [After  Saspach,  Kaiserstuhl, 
Baden,  where  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  zeolitic  mineral,  found  as  tufts  and  con- 
cretions in  dolerite.  An  analysis  yielded:  Silica, 
51-50;  alumina,  16'51 ;  lime,  6'2U;  potash,  6'82  ;  mag- 
nesia, 1-93 ;  water,  17'0=99'96. 

sass,  8.  [An  abbreviation  of  sassafras  (q.  v.).] 
[For  def.  see  etym.] 

sass-tea,  s.    Sassafras-tea  (q.  v.). 

sas -sa,  8.    [Native  name.]    (See  compound.) 
•    sassa-gum,  8. 

Chem.:  The  gum  obtained  from  an  Abyssinian 
plant,  Inga  sassa.  It  is  like  gum  tragacanth,  but 
has  a  larger  proportion  of  starch,  swells  up  in 
water,  and  forms  a  thinner  mucilage. 

sas -sa-bjf,  s.    [Native  name.] 

ZoOl.:  Damalis  lunatis,the  Bastard  Hartebeest 
of  the  Cape  colonists.  It  stands  four  feet  and  a  half 
in  height,  with  strong  crescentic  horns,  a  foot  in 
length,  points  directed  inwards.  Dark  purple- 
brown  above,  changing  to  dusky  yellow  beneath  ; 
rump  fawn  colored.  They  live  in  herde  of  from 
six  to  ten  in  flat  or  wooded  districts,  and  their  flesh 
makes  excellent  venison. 

sas -sa-fras,  s.  [Fr.  sassafras;  Hal.  sassajnis, 
sassafras*'* ;  Port,  sassafras ;  Sp.  salsafras,  all  from 
Lat.  saxifraga  (q.  v.).J 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  A  genus  of   Lauracese.    Dioecious,  perianth 
six-parted,  males  with  nine  fertile  stamens  in  three 
rows,  anthers  four-colled.    Females  with  nine  ster- 
ile   stamens.    Fruit    fleshy.    Sassafras    officinal? 
(Laurus  sassafras)  is  a  large  tree  with  yellowish 
flowers,  growing  in  the  United  States.    The  dried 
leaves  are    very  mucilaginous  and  are  sometimes 
used  for  thickening  soup.    Sassafras  parthenoxylon, 
Oriental  Sassafras,  growing  in  Sumatra,  has  me- 
dicinal qualities  like  those  of  S.  offlcinale.    [(2).] 

(2)  The  English  name  of  the  genus  [(!)],  and  of 
various  trees  more  or  less  resembling  it  in  proper- 
ties, spec.  Doryphora  sassafras,  one  of  the  Plume 
Nutmegs.    The  wood  smells  like  fennel.    (Austra- 
lian.) Brazilian  Sassafras  is  Nectandra  cymbarum. 

2.  Palfeobot. :  Sassafras  cretaceum  is  foundinthe 
Chalk  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  Lower  Brown 
Coal  (Lower  Olifirocene)  of  Northern  Germany. 

3.  Pharm. :  The  dried  root  of  Sassafras  offlcinale. 
[1.1    It  is  sold  in  branches,  in  pieces,  or  in  chips, 
and  is   given  as  a  stimulant  and  diaphoretic  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  skin  diseases,  and  syphilis. 
The  bark  is  more  powerful  than  the  wood. 

sassafras-oil,  8. 

Chem.:  An  oil  obtained  from  the  root-bark  of 
Laurus  sassafras.  It  has  the  odor  of  fennel,  a  slight 
yellow  color  and  an  acrid  taste,  specific  gravity= 
1'09,  and  is  a  mixture  of  at  least  two  substances,  a 
liquid  oil  and  a  solid  camphor  (CioHioOa).  Fuming 
nitric  and  strong  sulphuric  acids  violently  attack 
the  oil,  sometimes  setting  it  on  fire.  It  gives  off 
vap9r  at  115',  the  boiling  point  finally  becoming 
stationary  at  228°. 

sassafras-tea,  s. 

Chem. :  An  infusion  of  the  shavings  of  sassafras 
wood,  said  to  be  sudorific  and  stimulant. 

sas  -sa-frld,  s.    [SASSAFRAS.] 

Chem.:  A  substance  found  in  the  root-bark  of 
Laurus  sassafras,  and  extracted  by  alcohol,  from 
which  water  separates  the  sassafrid.  When  puri- 
fied it  forms  yellowish-brown  crystalline  grains, 
having  neither  taste  nor  smell.  Easily  soluble  in 
hot  water  and  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water  and  ether.  Heated  it  gives  off  white  vapors 
which  condense  and  form  a  blue-green  precipitate 
witii  ferric  salts. 

sas -sa-frin,  s.  [Eng.  sassafr(as) ;  -in  (Chem.).'} 
[SASSARUBRIN.] 

sas'-san-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Fr.  sasser=to  sift] 
[SARSE.]  Stones  left  after  sifting. 

sas-sa-ru -brln,  s.  [English  sassa(fras),  and 
rubrin.} 

Chem. :  A  resin  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  sassafras  oil.  The  sulphuric  acid  is  removed 
by  treatment  with  ammonia,  and  after  washing 
with  water  the  sassarubrin  remains  as  a  tasteless 
mass  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  col- 
ors sulphuric  acid  red.  Called  also  Sassapin. 

Basse,  8.  [Fr.  sas,  from  Latin  saxum—a  stone; 
Ital.  sasso.] 

Hydr.  Eng. :  A  weir  with  flood-gates ;  a  navigable 
sluice. 

"  Making  a  great  rtosae  in  the  king's  lands  about  Dept- 
ford." — Pepvs:  Diary,  i.  126. 


sash'-odn,  8.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  from  sash 
(1),  s.]  A  soft  leather  pad  placed  inside  a  shoe  to 
ease  the  pressure  of  a  tender  spot. 

sa -Sin,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.:  The  common  Indian  antelope.  Antilope 
bezoartica  (or  cervicapra).  Female  destitute  of 
horns,  those  of  the  male  spiral,  wrinkled  at  the 
base,  annulated  in  the  middle  and  smooth  at  the 
tip.  Head  small,  body  light,  legs  long  and  slender. 
Adult  males  dark  above,  white  beneath,  the  nose, 
lips,  and  a  circle  round  each  eye  white;  small 
brushes  of  hair  on  the  knees.  Females  and  young 
males  under  three  years  old  tawny  above,  white  be- 
neath, with  a  light  silvery  band  along  the  sides. 
Common  in  India,  where  it  herds  in  groups,  one 
male  to  many  females,  with  vigilant  sentinels.  Their 
flesh  being  lightly  esteemed,  they  are  not  much 
hunted  by  Indian  sportsmen. 

sa -sine,  *.    [Fr.  saisine.}    [SEIZIN.] 

.s'cofo  Law :  A  term  used  to  signify  either  the  act  of 
giving  legal  possession  of  feudal  property  (in  which 
case  it  is  synonymous  with  infeftment),  or  the 
instrument  by  which  the  fact  is  proved. 

b6il,     bo~y;     p6ut,    J6wl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -?ion  =  zhun      -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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sas  -sen,  s.    [SARSEN.] 

Sas  -sen-ach,  (ch  guttural),  s.  &  a.  [Gael,  sasun- 
nacti.]  Saxon  ;  a  general  term  applied  by  the  Celts 
of  the  British  isles  to  those  of  Saxon  race. 

sas  -s&-line,  sas  -s6-lit«>,  s.  [After  Sasso,  Tus- 
cany, where  it  occurs  in  considerable  quantity ;  I 
connect.,  and  suff.  -ine,  -ite  (Min.),] 

Min.:  A  triclinic  mineral,  occurring  in  small 
scales.  Hardness,  1;  specific  gravity,  1'48;  luster, 
pearly;  color,  white ;  taste,  slightly  saline^  acidu- 
lous, and  bitter.  Composition:  Boric  acid,  56'4; 
water,  43'6=100,  the  formula  being  3HOBO3.  Ob- 
tained in  large  quantities  from  the  hot  vapors  of 
the  Tuscan  lagoons. 

sas-s6-r8l,  sas  so  r8l  -la,  s.  [Ital.  sasso=a 
stone,  a  rock,  from  Lat.  saxum.]  The  Rock-pigeon 
(q.  v.). 

sas'-ByS  s.  [Sierra  Leone  name.]  (See  etym.  and 
compound.) 

sassy-bark,  subst.  The  poisonous  bark  of  Ery- 
throphlceum  guineensc,  a  caesalpineous  plant,  some- 
times called  the  Ordeal-tree  (q.  v.).  This,  with  the 
red  juice  obtained  from  incisions  in  the  tree,  is 
given  by  many  West  African  tribes  as  an  ordeal. 
If  the  suspected  person  die  on  swallowing  the  bark 
or  the  juice,  he  is  assumed  to  have  been  guilty ;  if 
he  survive,  he  is  adjudged  to  bo  innocent. 

sas  -tra,  shas  -tra,  s.    [SHASTER.] 

sa.t,pret.  &pa.  par.  of  v.    [Srr.] 

Sa  -tan,  tSaf-an,  *Saf-an-as,  »Sath  -an-as, 
subst.  [Heb.  sa(an=an  enemy,  Satan,  from  satan— 
to  be  an  enemy.  New  Test.  Gr.  sutanas,  satan.} 
The  grand  enemy  of  man ;  the  arch-fiond,  the  devil. 
[DEVIL,  II.  1.1 

U  In  Heb.  the  word  is  sometimes  a  generic  one, 
meaning  simply  an  adversary,  and  it  is  used  once 
in  the  Now  Test,  in  Greek  in  the  same  sense.  "  (let 
thee  behind  me  Satan"  means  simply  "Get  tlioe 
behind  me  my  [temporary]  adversary  "  (Matt.  xvi. 
23).  Apparently  it  occurs  in  a  specific  sense  for  the 
devil  only  in  the  later  sacred  books,  viz.,  1  ('hrou. 
xxi.  1,  Job  i.  6-12,  ii.  1-7,  and  Zech.  iii.  1.  It  wants 
the  article  in  the  passage  inlChron.  [DEVIL,  II.  1.] 

sa-tan'-Ic,  *sa-tan'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  Satan;  -ic, 
-icaZ.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Satan ;  having  the  qual- 
ities of  Satan  :  resembling  or  befitting  Satan  ;  devil- 
ish, infernal,  diabolical. 

satan  -Ic-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  satanical; -ly.]  In 
a  satanic  manner ;  with  the  wicked  and  malicious 
spirit  of  Satan ;  diabolically. 

sa-tan  -Ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  satanical;  -ness.'} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  satanical. 

tsa -tan-Isjm,  s.  [Eng.  Satan;  -ism.'}  The  wicked 
and  malicious  disposition  of  Satan ;  a  devilish  or 
diabolical  spirit. 

"  So  mild  was  Moses'  count'nance,  when  he  prny'd 
For  them,  whose  satanism  his  power  gainsuy'd." 

Elegy  on  Dr.  Dunne. 

tsa'-tan-ist,  s.  [Eng.  satan;  -ist.}  A  very  wicked 
or  malicious  person ;  a  devil. 

sat-an  6  per  -ca,  s.  [Gr.  Sa<anas=Satan,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  perca  (q.  v.) .] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Chromides,  with  seven  spe- 
cies, from  the  rivers  of  the  Amazon  Valley  and 
Guiana. 

fsa-tan-oph  -an-jf,  8.  [Eng.  Satan,  and  Greek 
pliaiii<i=to  appear.]  An  appearance  or  incarnation 
of  Satan ;  the  state  of  being  possessed  by  a  devil. 

*sa-tan-6-pho  -bi-a,  s.  [Eng.  Satan,  and  Greek 
p/iobos=fear.]  Fear  of  the  devil. 

"  Impregnated  as  he  was  with  Satanophobia." — Reade: 
Cloister  and  Hearth,  ch.  xcvi. 

satsh  -el,  *sach  -el,  *sach-elle,  s.  [O.  French 
sachel,  from  Latin  saccellum.  accus.  of  saccellus, 
dimin.of  sacc«8=abag,  a  sack.]  A  little  bag ;  specifi- 
cally a  bag  in  which  boys  carry  their  books,  etc.,  to 
and  from  school. 

sate  (or  sate),  fret.  ofv.    [Sir.] 

*sate,  v.  t.  [A  shortened  form  of  satiate  (q.  v.).] 
To  satiate;  to  satisfy  the  appetite  or  desire  of  ;  to 
surfeit,  to  glut ;  to  feed  beyond  natural  desire. 
(Milton:  Comus,"ili.) 

sa-teen',  s.  [SATIN.]  A  kind  of  glossy  fabric 
made  in  imitation  of  satin,  but  having  a  woolen  or 
cotton,  instead  of  a  silken  face. 

tsate'-less,  a.  [Eng.  sate;  -less.]  Incapable  of 
being  sated  or  satisfied ;  insatiable. 

sat'-jel-llte,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  satellitem,  accus. 
of  satelles=tan  attendant,  a  life-guard  of  a  prince; 
Sp.  satelite ;  Ital.  satellite.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  subordinate  attendant;  an  ob- 
sequious or  subservient  follower. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  A  secondary  planet  revolving  around 
a  primary  one.  The  moon  is  satellite  to  the  earth. 


satellite-veins 

With  it  there  are  twenty  known  satellites  in  tho 
solar  system.  Mars  has  two,  Jupiter  four,  Saturn 
eight.  Ununis  four,  and  Neptnneone.  (Fordetails, 
see  the  names  of  the  primary  planets.) 

t'Most  satellites  move  in  elliptic  orbits."—  Airy:  Pop. 
Astron,  p.  227. 

2.  Entom, :  A  night-moth,  Scopelosoma  satellitia. 

satellite-veins,  .<.  pi. 

Anat.:  Deep-seated  veins  attending  the  arteries 
in  their  course. 

tsat-el-H  -tious,  adj.  [Eng.  satellit(e);  -ious.'] 
Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  characteristic  of 
satellites. 

"Their  satellitious  attendance,  their  revolutions  about 
the  sun." — Cheyne:  Philosophical  Principles. 

sa-ti-a-bir-I-t?  (tiasshl),  s.  [Eng.  satiable; 
-iti/.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  satiable. 

sa  -ti-a-ble  (ti  as  shl),  a.  [Eng.eati(ate)  ;-able.'} 
Capable  of  being  satiated  or  satisfied. 

sa'-ti-a-ble-ness  (ti  as  shl),  s.  [Eng.  satiable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  satiable ;  sati- 
ability. 

sa  -ti-ate  (ti  as  shl),  a.  [Lat.  satiatus,  pa.  par. 
of  satto=to  sate,  to  satisfy;  cf.  sar«r=full;  sat, 
safi8=surficieut.l  Filled  to  satiety ;  satiated,  sated, 
satisfied,  glutted. 

"Grown  weary  of  their  chief,  and  satiate  with  blood." 
Kowe:  Lucan;  Pharsalia,  v. 

sa  -ti-ate  (ti  as  shl),  v.  t.    [SATIATE,  a.] 

1.  To  satisfy  the  desire  or  appetite  of;  to  feed  or 
nourish  to  tho  full ;  to  gratify  to  the  full  extent  of 
desire. 

2.  To  fill  beyond  natural  desire ;  to  glut,  to  sur- 
feit. 

*3.  To  saturate. 

sa-ti-a  -tion  (ti  as  shl)  subst.  [SATIATE.]  The 
state  of  being  satiated  or  satisfied ;  satiety. 

"If  satiation  were  the  usher  of  diseases  and  mortal- 
ity."— Whitaker:  Blood  of  the  Grape,  p.  7. 

sa-tl  -e-t?,  *sa-ti-e-tie,  «.  [Fr.  satiete,  from 
Latin  satietatem,  accus.  of  satietas;  Sp.sactedad; 
Ital.  sazieta.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sati- 
ated or  sated ;  fullness  of  gratification  of  any 
sensual  desire  or  of  the  appetite ;  excess  of  grati- 
fication producing  loathing  or  disgust ;  surfeit, 
repletion,  satiation. 

"Thy  words,  with  grace  divine 
Imbued,  bring  to  their  sweetness  no  satisfy." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  216. 

sat  -In,  *sat-tin,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  satin,  from  Low 
Lat.  satinus,  «ermus=satin,  from  Latin  seta  =  a 
bristle;  cf.  Low  Lat,  seta ;  Ital.  seta=silk.] 

A.  As  Kubst. :  A  silken  fabric  with  an  overshot 
woof  and  a  highly  finished  surface.    The  woof  is 
coarse,  and  hidden  underneath  the  warp,  which 
forms   the  surface.    The  warp  is  of  organzine,  the 
weft  of  tram.    In  a  full  satin  twill  there  is  an  inter- 
val of  fifteen  threads. 

"What  said  Master  Dumbleton  about  the  satin  for  my 
short  cloak?"— Shakesp.:  Henra  IV.,  i.  2. 

B.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  resembling,  or  made  of 
satin. 

satin-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  Ptilonorhyncus  violaceus.  The  adult 
male  is  conspicuous  for  the  satin  texture  of  its 
glossy  black  plumage.  The  younger  bird  is  at  first 
entirely  of  a  dull  green  color,  which  gradually  be- 
comes mottled  with  black,  and  eventually  changes 
entirely  into  that  hue.  Long  before  the  construc- 
tion of  their  nest,  and  quite  independently  of  it, 
they,  with  consummate  skill,  weave  an  arbor-like 
gallery  of  uncertain  length,  in  which  they  amuse 
themselves  with  the 
most  active  glee,  the 
male  displaying  him- 
self therein  to  attract 
the  hen  bird.  The  ar- 
chitecture of  the  bower 
is  excessively  tasteful, 
and  scarcely  a  day 
passes  without  some 
fresh  arrangement  of 
the  shells,  feathers, 
bones,  and  other  deco- 
rative materials.which 
they  bring  from  long 
distances  in  the  busn 
to  ornament  the  bower 
and  the  platform  on 
which  it  stands.  .They 
immediately  appropriate  every  fragment  placed 
within  their  reacn  wnen  in  confinement  for  the  same 
purpose. 

satin  bower-bird,  s.    [SATIN-BIRD.] 

satin-carpet,  s. 

Entom. :  (1)  A  European  geometer  moth,  Boarmia 
abietaria;  (2)  A  European  night  moth,  Cymatophora 
fluctuosa. 
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satin-de-laine,  s.  A  black  cassimere  manufact- 
ured in  Silesia  from  wool. 

satin- flower,  «. 
Bot.:  Lunaria  biennis. 
satin-jean,  s. 

Fabric:  A  twilled  cotton  fabric  having  a  smooth, 
satiny  surface. 

satin-moth,  s. 

Entom.:  A  European  moth,  Liparittalii-ix. 

The  Lesser  Satin  Moth  is    Cymatophora   du- 
plaris,  a  European  night  moth. 

satin-paper,  s.  A  fine  kind  of  writing-paper, 
with  a  satiny  gloss. 

satin-spar,  s. 

Mineralogy  : 

1.  A  finely  fibrous  variety  of  gypsum  (q.  v.)  with 
a  pearly  chatoyance  when  polished. 

2.  A  fibrous  variety  of  aragonite  (Dana  says  cal- 
cite),  giving  a  satin-like    aspect   when   polished. 
Distinguished  from  the  gypseous  mineral  by  its 
greater  hardness  and  its  effervescence  with  acids. 

satin- stitch,  s.    A  stitch  in  embroidery, 
satin-stone,  s.    [SATIN-SPAE.] 

satin-turk,  subst.  A  trade  name  for  a  superior 
quality  of  satinet. 

satin-wave,  8. 

Entom.:  A  European  geometer  moth,  Acidalia 
subsericata. 

satin- wood,  8. 

Bot.£  Comm. :  An  ornamental  cabinet-wood  from 
the  West  and  East  Indies.  The  former  is  the 
better  kind,  and  is  chiefly  derived  from  Ferolia 
guianensis.  That  from  the  East  Indies  is  less 
white,  and  is  produced  by  Chloroxylon  swietenia, 
which  also  yields  wood-oil. 

sat-In-et',  subst.  [Fr.,  dimin.  from  satin=satin 
(q.  v.).] 

Fabric:  (1)  A  light  kind  of  satin;  (2)  a  glossy 
cloth  made  of  a  cotton  warp  and  woolen  filling,  to 
imitate  satin. 

tsat-In  -I-tjf,  8.  [Eng.  satin ;  -ity.]  Smoothness 
like  satin. 


Bower  Satin-bird. 


"The  smooth  sattnity  of  his  style." — C.  Lamb-  Letter  to 
Oilman,  1830. 

sat  -In-y,  a.  [Eng.  satin;  -y.]  Resembling  satin; 
composed  of  satin. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  elegant  than  the  satiny  trans- 
parency of  its  folds." — London  Globe. 

sat  -ire,  *sat-yr,  *sat-yre,  subst.  [Fr.  satire= 
satire,  from  Lat.  satira,  satura=satura  (lanx)=& 
full  plate  or  dish  ;  hence,  a  medley  of  different  in- 
gredients ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  aoMra.J 

1 .  A  poetical  composition  in  which  wickedness  or 
folly  is  censured  and  held  up  to  reprobation;  a 
ridiculing  of  viceorfolly;  an  invective  poem.   This 
kind   of   composition  was  first  used    by   ancient 
Roman  poets. 

2.  A  literary  production  in  which  persons,  actions, 
or  manners  are  attacked  or  denounced  with  irony, 
sarcasm,  or  invective ;  a  bitter  or  cutting  attack  ou 
men  or  manners;  trenchant  or  cutting  invective; 
keenness  and  severity  of  remark. 

"Libel  and  satire  are  promiscuously  joined  together  in 
the  notions  of  the  vulgar,  though  the  satirist  and  libeller 
differ  as  much  as  the  libeller  and  murderer.  In  the  con- 
sideration of  human  life,  the  satirist  never  falls  upon 
persons  who  are  not  glaringly  faulty,  and  the  libeleron 
none  but  who  are  conspicuously  commendable."— Tatter. 
No.  92. 

3.  Severe  denunciation;  abuse. 

sa-tlr-Ic,  sa-tlr -Ic-al,  *sa-tur-ic-all,  *sa- 
tyr-ic,  a.  [Fr.  satirique,  from  Lat.  satiricus.] 

\.  Pertaining  to  satire ;  containing  or  of  the  na- 
ture of  satire. 

2.  Given  to  the  use  of  satire ;  severe  in  language. 

sa-tlr -Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  satirical;  -ly.']  In 
a  satirical  manner ;  with  satire. 

sa-tir  -Ic-al-ness,  *sa-tyr-ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
satirical;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sa- 
tirical. 

"An  ill-natured  wit.  biassed  to  satyrlcalness."— Fuller: 
Worthies;  Somersetshire. 

*sat -1-rIs.m,  *sat-y-risme,  s.  [Eng.  satir(e); 
'ism.]  Satire. 

"Bitter  satyrisme." — Dekker:  Satiromastix. 

sat  -I-rlst, subst.  [Eng.satir(e);  -tst.]  Onewho 
satirizes ;  one  who  writes  satire. 

sat  -I-rlze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  sattr(e) ;  -ize.]  To  assail 
or  attack  with  satire ;  to  write  satire  on  or  against ; 
to  make  the  object  of  satire. 

"To  satirize  his  prodigality  and  voluptuousness."— 
Dryden:  Persiue,  sat.  iv.  (Arg.) 


saturable 

sat-Is-f  ac  -tion,  *sat  is-fac  ci-oun,s.  [French 
tatisfaction,  from  Lat.  satitfactianetn,  accus.  of 
suliifitctiii;  MI>.  iatiafaccion ;  Ital.  $atisfazione.~\ 
[SATISFY.] 

1.  Tho  act  of  satisfying;  the  state  of  being  sat- 
isfied; gratification  of  appetite  or  desire;  content- 
ment   of    mind    arising    from    the    possession    or 
acquisition  of  that  which  is  desired  or  sought. 

"No  peace,  no  snlitfnrtinn,  crownes  his  life." 

Beaumont:  Miserable  State  of  Man. 

2.  Tho  settlement  of  a  claim  due,  a  demand,  a 
debt,  &c. ;  payment. 

3.  That  which   satisfies,  or  gratifies;    compensa- 
tion,  atonement,  reparation.    In  law,  spec,  a  valu- 
able consideration  given  one  in  lieu  of  his  right  of 
action  in  any  matter. 

4.  Release  from   suspense   or   uncertainty;    full 
information,  conviction. 

5.  The  opportunity  of  satisfying  one's  honor  by 
the  duel ;  a  hostile  meeting  conceded  ou  tho  chal- 
lenge of  an  aggrieved  person. 

*sat-Is-fac  -live,  0<J/.  [Lat.  satisfactux,  pa.  par. 
of  soti's/acio=to  satisfy.]  Giving  satisfaction  ;  sat- 
isfying. 

"By  a  final  and  satisfactire  discernment  of  faith,  we 
lay  the  last  effects  upon  the  first  cause  of  all  things."— 
Browne. 

sat-Is-fac  -tor-I-lf,  adv.  [English  satisfactory; 
-/#.]  In  a  satisfactory  manner ;  so  as  to  give  satis- 
tion,  contentment,  or  conviction. 

sat-Is-fac  -t8r-I-ness,  subst.  [  Eng. satisfact ory ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  satisfactory; 
the  power  or  quality  of  giving  satisfaction  or  con- 
tentment. 

sat-Is-fac  -t8r-jf,  a.    [Fr.  satisfactoire.'] 

1.  Giving  satisfaction  or  content ;  relieving  the 
mind  from  doubt  or  uncertainty. 

*2.  Atoning ;  making  amends  or  atonement. 

Sit -Is:f I-a-ble,  a.  [Eug.  satisfy;  -able.']  Capa- 
ble of  being  satisfied. 

sat  -Is-f 1-er,  s.  [English  satisfy ;  -er.]  Onewho 
or  that  which  satisfies. 

sat  -Is-fy,  «sat-is-fie,  *sat-ys-fye,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O. 
Fr.  satisfier  (Fr.  satis/aire) ,  f rom  Lat.  satisfacio= 
to  satisfy,  from  flatt'8=enough,  and/acio=to  make.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  give  satisfaction  to ;  to  gratify  or  supply  to 
the  full  the    desires   or  wants  of;  to  content,  to 
suffice. 

2.  To  comply  with  the  rightful  demands  of;  to 
meet  or  discharge,  as  a  claim,  debt,  or  the  like ;  to 
pay,  to  liquidate. 

3.  To  fulfill  the  conditions  of ;  to  answer. 

4.  To  free  from  doubt,  uncertainty,  or  suspense, 
so  as  to  give  full  confidence  or  assurance  to ;  to 
inform  fully ;  to  set  at  rest ;  to  convince. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  To  give  satisfaction  or  content ;  to  content. 
*2.  To  make  payment,  satisfaction,  or  atonement; 
to  atone. 

sat  -Is-f  y-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SATISFV.] 

sat  -Is-fy-Ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  satisfying;  -Ji/.l 
In  a  satisfactory  manner ;  so  as  to  satisfy  or  con- 
tent ;  satisfactorily. 

*sa  -tlve,  a.  [Lat.  sativus,  from  satus,  pa.  par. 
of  sero=to  sow.]  Sown,  as  in  a  garden. 

"Preferring  the  domestic  or  satire  for  the  fuller 
growth."— Evelyn:  Sylva,  ii.  2,  §  4. 

sa  -trap,  s.  [Fr.  satrape,  from  Lat.  satrapem, 
accus.  of  satrapes ;  Gr.  satrapcs,  from  the  Persian ; 
Ital.  satrapo ;  Sp.  satrapa.] 

1.  A  governor  of  a  province  under  the  ancient 
Persian  monarchy ;  a  Persian  viceroy. 

"Admit  their  lord 

With  all  his  satraps."        Glover:  Leontdas,iv. 
*2.  A  prince  or  petty  despot. 

"Obsequious  tribes 
Of  satraps,  princes."  Sltenstone:  Kuined  Abbey. 

sa  -trap-al,  a.  [Eng.  satrap;  -a!.]  Of,  or  per- 
taining to,  satrap  or  satrapy. 

sa  -traP-§r,  s.  [Eng.  satrap;  -er.]  A  satrap. 
(Al/it.  Romance  of  Alexander,  1,913.) 

sa -trap-ess,  s.  [Eng.  satrap;  -ess.~]  A  female 
satrap. 

tsa-trap  -Ic-al,  adj.  [English  satrap;  -ical.] 
Satrapal. 

sa  -trap  -jf,  s,  [Fr.  satrame,  from  Lat.  satrapia, 
satrapea;  Gr.  satrapeia.]  [SATRAP.]  The  govern- 
ment or  jurisdiction  of  a  satrap ;  a  principality. 

Sat  su  -ma,  s.  [A  Japanese  town.]  (See  com- 
pound. ) 

satsuma-ware,  s.  A  kind  of  hard-glazed  pot- 
tery made  at  Satsuma,  Japan. 

sat  -u-ra-ble,  a.  [Eng.  satur(ate) ;  -able.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  saturated;  capable  of  or  admitting 
saturation. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine, '  pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     wSrlt,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cfib,     cttre,     unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    at  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


saturant 
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sauce 


pl 
fu 


sat -u-r&nt,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  saturans,  pr.  par.  of 
saturo=to  saturate  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Saturating ;  impregnating  to  the  full. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Afed. ;  A  substance  which  neutralizes  the  acid  in 
the  stomach. 

sat'-u>rat8,  v.  t.  [Latin  saturatus,  pa.  par.  of 
saturo  —  to  fill  fully,  from  satur  =  full;  cf.  satis  = 
enough.] 

1.  To  imbue  thoroughly;  to  cause  to  be  com- 
iletely  penetrated,  impregnated,  or  soaked;  to  fill 
'ully :  to  soak. 

U  Used  also  in  this  sense  in  Physical  Science. 

*2.  To  satisfy,  to  fill. 

*sat '-\i-rate,  «dj.  [Latin  saturatus.']  [SATU- 
RATE, v.]  Completely  filled  or  impregnated;  soaked, 
saturated. 

sat-u-ra  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  saturatio,  from  satura- 
tuft,  pa.  par  of  saturo  —  to  saturate  (q.  v.) ;  French 
saturation;  Sp.  aaturacion;  Ital.  satur  azione.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  saturating,  penetrat- 
ing, or  impregnating  completely  ;  the  state  of  being 
saturated  ;  complete  penetration  or  impregnation. 

2.  Chem.:  That  point  at  which  a  substance  ceases 
to  have  the  powei  of  dissolving  or  combining  with 
another. 

Sat  -fir-da?,  *Sat  -er-daf ,  s.    [A.  S.  saterdce.g, 


______________  ag.]    The  seventh  or  last  day  of 

week  ;  the  day  of  the  Jewish  sabbath. 

Saturday's  stop,  s. 

Eng.  Game  Law  :  The  close-time  for  Salmon,  from 
Saturday  till  Monday.    [SALMON.] 

sa-tur'-e-SB,  ».   [Mod.  Lat.  satur(eia)  ;  Lat.  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.l 

Hot.  :  A  tribe  of  Lamiaceae.  Families  :  Origanidae, 
Hyssopida?,  and  Cunilidee. 

sat-u-re  -I-a,  sat-u-r6-Ja  (J  as  y),  s.   [Latin 
sa  tureia  =  savory.  1 

Bot.:  Savory;  the  typical  genusof  Satureee(q.v.). 


•sa-tur  -I-tf,  *sa-tur-i-tie,  «.  [Lat.  saturitas, 
from  satur=  full  ;  Italian  saturita.'}  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  saturated  ;  saturation,  repletion. 

Sat  urn,  s.  [Latin  8aturnus=thQ  sower,  from 
sero,  pa.  par.  satus=to  sow  ;  Fr.  Saturne.] 

1.  Class.  Mythology:  The  youngest  son  of  Ccelus 
(Uranus)  andGaia,  the  goddess  of  the  earth.  Being 
banished  by  Jupiter  from  heaven,  he  fled  to  Latium, 
and  was  received  by  Janus,  king  of  Italy,  who  made 
him  his  partner  on  the  throne.    Saturn  occupied 
himself  in  softening  the  barbarous  manners  of  the 
people  of  Italy,  and  in  teaching  them  agriculture, 
and  the  useful  and  liberal  arts.    His  reign  there 
was  so  mild  and  beneficent  that  mankind    have 
called  it  the  Golden  Age,  to  intimate  the  happiness 
and  tranquillity  which  the  earth  then  enjoyed.    He 
is  generally  identified  with  the  Greek  Kronos,  and 
the  festival  in  his  honor,  called  Saturnalia,  corre- 
sponded with  the  Greek  Kronia.    He  is  generally 
represented  as  an  old  man  bent  through  age  and 
infirmity,  holding  a  scythe  in  his  right  hand.    His 
temple  was  the  state  treasury. 

2.  Astron.  :  The  sixth  of  the  major  planets  in  dis- 
tance from  the  sun.    This  averages  884,000,000  miles, 
and  at  certain  times  isnearly  1,000,000,000.    It  is  the 
second   planet  in  point  of   magnitude,  haying   a 
mean  diameter  of  71.000  miles.    To  the  eye  it  is  as 
large  as  a  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  was 
known  to  the  ancients.    The  equatorial  diameter  is 
about  74,000  miles,  the  polar  68,000.    The  large  dis- 
crapancy  indicates  rapid   rotation.    This   is   per- 
formed in  10  hours,  14  minutes,  and  23'8  seconds. 
Saturn's  day  is  consequently  not  half  the  length  of 
ours.    But  its  year,  fixed  by  the  time  of  its  revolu- 
tion round  the    sun,  is    twenty-nine    and    a   half 
earthly  years.     It   moves    through   about    twelve 
degrees  of  the  sky  in  a  year,  enough  to  be  noted  by 
any  ordinarily  careful  observer.     The  density  of 
Saturn  is  one-eighth  that  of  the  earth.    Were  water 
enough   supplied  for  the  purpose,  Saturn  would 
float  with  one-fifth  of  its  bulk  dry.    It  is  supposed 
that  the  mate- 

rials of  which  it 

is  composed  are 

too   greatly 

heated   to    con- 

dense   into   a 

compact  body, 

but  its  weight  is 

about    eighty 

times  that  of  the 

earth.     Prior  to 

1610,   Galileo, 

with   his    tele- 

scope,   which 

magnified  thirty 

times,  discovered  three  bodies  projecting  from  the 

planet's  disc,  which  in  that  year  began  to  diminish 

in  size.    Huyghens,  in  1665,  proved  these  to  be  a 


The  Planet  Saturn. 


ring.  In  1675,  J.  D.  Cassini  showed  that  a  black 
line  divided  the  ring  into  two  parts.  These  Mar- 
aldi,  m  1715,  and  Sir  Wm.  Herschel,  in  1790  (?), 
showed  to  be  all  probably  separate  rings.  In  lNf)0, 
Professor  Bond,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  dis- 
covered a  third  ring,  a  dusky,  semi-transparent 
structure,  which  has  been  called  a  crape  ring.  Sir 
Wm.  Herschel  had  proved  in  17S9  that  the  rings 
rotated  in  10  hours,  32  minutes,  15  seconds.  Astron- 
omers have  shown  that,  were  the  rings  either  solid 
or  fluid,  they  must  undergo  disruption  by  unequal 
stress;  and  that  they  therefore  probably  consist  of 
minute  bodies  like  the  meteorites  surrounding  the 
sun.  On  March  25,  1655,  Huvghens  discovered  the 
first  satellite  of  Saturn.  Between  1671  and  1684 
Cassini  found  five  more.  On  August  28,  1789,  Sir 
Wm.  Herschol  added  a  seventh,  and  on  Sept.  1!', 
1848,  Professor  Bond,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
and  Mr.  Lassell,  of  Liverpool,  an  eighth.  The 
names  of  the  eight  are:  Titan,  Japetus,  Rhea, 
Dione,  Tethys,  Enceladus,  Mimas,  and  Hyperion. 

*3.  OidChem.:  A  name  applied  to  Jead. 

4.  Her,:  The  black  color  in  blazoning  the  arms  of 
sovereign  princes. 

Sat-iir-na'-ll-a,  s.pl.  [Lat.  nout.  pi.  of  Sntur- 
naZis=pertaining  to  Saturn  (q.v.)-] 

1.  Horn.  Antiq.:    The  feast  in  honor  of  Saturn, 
celebrated  in  December,  and  regarded  as  a  time  of 
unrestrained  license  and  merriment  for  all  classes, 
even  for  the  slaves. 

2.  Any  time  of  noisy  license  and  revelry;  unre- 
strained, licentious  revelry. 

sat  ur-na  -ll-fcn ,  a.    [SATURNALIA.! 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Saturnalia  or  festival  of 
Saturn. 

2.  Loose,  dissipated,  sportive,  licentious, 
sa-tur  -nl-a,  s.    [Fern,  of  Lat.  8aturniu8=ol  or 

belonging  to  Saturn.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  Saturnidse.  Satur- 
nia  pavonia-minor  is  the  Emperor  Moth  (q.v.). 
S.  pyri,  found  in  France,  Austria,  &c.,  is  the  largest 
European  butterfly,  being  six  inches  across  the 
wings.  S.  anna,  S.  cidonia,  S.  grotei,  and  S.  lindia* 
natives  of  the  Sikkim  Himalaya,  furnish  silk. 

sa-tCLr'-nl-an,  a.    [Lat.  saturnius.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  god  Saturn,  whose  age 
or  reign  was  known  as  the  Golden  Age :  hence  golden, 
happy;   distinguished   for  purity,    integrity,   ana 
simplicity. 

*2.  Leaden,  dull.    [SATURN,  3.] 

"To  hatch  s  new  saturnian  age  of  lead.*' 

Pope;  Dunciad,  i.  28. 

3.  Of,  belonging,  or  relating  to  the  planet  Saturn. 
saturnian- verse,  s.    An  ancient  meter  used  by 

the  Romans,  and  consisting  of  three  iambics,  and  a 
syllable,  followed    by  three    trochees.     Macaulay 
(Lay s  of  Ancient  Rome,  Introd.)  quotes,  as  a  perfect 
example  of  saturnian  verse,  the  nursery  rime: 
Th6  queen  I  was  in  |  the1  par  |  lour  || 
eating  ,  bread  and  1  honey. 

sa-tflr~nl-9<!>n'-trlc,  a.  [Eng.  Saturn,  and  cen- 
tric.'] Appearing  as  if  seen  from  the  center  of  the 
planet  Saturn. 

sa-tftr'-nl-dje,  s.pl.  [Modern  Lat.  saturni(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Moths,  formerly  merged  in 
Bombycidee  (q.  v.).  Antennee  pectinated ;  wings 
broad,  each  with  an  eye-like  spot.  Larva  with  short 
bristles,  cocoon  pear-shaped. 

sat  -fir-nine,  a.  [O.  Fr.saturnin  (Fr.  saturnien), 
from  Satwne=Saturn  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  satur- 
TunoJ 

\.  Supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the 
planet  Saturn.  An  astrological  word  which  arose 
when  men  believed  that  Saturn  was  a  planet  of 
gloomy  augury,  and  that  those  born  while  it  was  in 
the  ascendant  would  have  a  taciturn  and  gloomy 
temperament. 

2.  Hence,  morose,  dull,  heavy,  phlegmatic,  gloomy. 

**  I  may  cast  my  readers  under  two  divisions,  the  mer- 
curial and  saturnine;  the  first  are  the  gay  part,  the  oth- 
ers are  of  a  more  solemn  and  sober  turn.— Addtaon:  Spec* 
tator,  No.  179. 

*3.  In  old  chemistry,  pertaining  to  lead;  as,  satur- 
nine compounds. 

saturnine-breath,  s.  Breath  of  a  peculiar  odor 
during  Saturnine  palsy  (q.  v,). 

saturnine-palsy,  s. 

Pathol.:  Lead  palsy  (q.  v.);  palsy  produced  by 
the  inhalation  of  lead  particles. 

sat -firn-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  saturn;  -ist.]  A  person 
of  a  dull,  grave,  gloomy  temperament. 

sat  -firn-lte,  s.    [Eng.  saturn,  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Afin. :  A  name  given  by  Delametherie  to  the 
brown  variety  of  pyromorphite(q.  v.). 

sa-tur  -nus,  s.    [Lat.]    Saturn. 

sat-yr,  *sat-yre,  s.  [Yr.satyre,  from .Lat.  sat' 
yrus;  Gr.  satyros=a  satyr;  Sp.  &  Ital.  satire,'  Port. 
satyr o.] 


1.  Class.  Myth. :  One  of  a  number  of  rural  deities 
of  Greece,  identical  with  the  Fauni  of  the  Latins. 
They  are  regarded  as  the  attendants  of  Bacchus, 
and  are  represented  as  roaming  through  the  woods, 
dwelling  in  caves,  and  endeavoring  to  gain  the  love 
of  the  Nymphs.    They  are  usually  represented  with 
the  feet  and  legs  of  goats  short  horns  on  the  head, 
and  the  body  covered  with  thick  hair. 

2.  Entom.:  One  of  the  Satyrinae.    (Newman.') 

*3.  A  cattle-stealer.  (Slang.)  (Smith:  Lives  of 
Highwaymen,  i.  321.) 

satyr-pug,  s. 

Entom.:  A  European  geometer  moth,  Eupithecia 
satyrata. 

sat-y^rl'-a-dffl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  satyri(um) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -adce.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Ophreee  (q.  v.). 

*8at-y-rI'-a-sXs,  s.  [Gr.,from  satyros=a  satyr.] 
A  diseased  and  unrestrainablo  venereal  appetite  in 
males. 

sa-tyr  -Ic,  *sa-tyr'-Tc-a,l,  a.  [Lat.  satyricus, 
from  Gr.  satyrikos,  froi.i  satt/ros=a  satyr.]  Per- 
taining to  satyrs.  The  satyric  drama  of  the  Greeks 
was  of  the  nature  of  burlesque,  the  chorus  being 
represented  by  satyrs. 

IT  Originally,  the  chorus  of  satyrs  was,  in  all 
probability,  a  feature  of  every  drama,  but  as  taste 
improved,  their  antics  were  felt  to  be  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  dignity  of  tragedy,  and  they  were 
relegated  to  a  separate  piece  acted  after  the  Trilogy 
(q.  v.),  with  which  in  some  cases  it  was  connected 
in  subject,  the  whole,  Trilogy  and  Satyric  drama, 
being  called  a  Tetralogy  (q.  v.). 

sat  jf-ri  -nae,  sa-tyr'-I-di,s.p(.  [Lat.safyr(«s); 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -mce,  or  masc.  -tdi.] 

1.  Entom.:  Argus  Butterflies.  (Swainson.)  A  sub- 
family of  Nymphalidw.    Only  four   legs  adapted 
for  walking ;  antenna?    abruptly   knobbed ;   wings 
rounded ;  flight  feeble.    Larva  without  spines,  but 
with  minute  warts.    About  a  thousand  species  are 
known.    They  are  of  somber  colors,  with  eye-like 
spots  on  the  under,  or  sometimes  also  on  the  upper, 
surface  of  the  wings.    The  most  numerous  in  spe- 
cies is  Hipparchia  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palceont. :  One  species  has  been  said  to  exist  in 
the  Carboniferous  and  another  in  the  Upper  Cre- 
taceous rocks,  but  both  are  doubtful. 

*sa-t?r -I-8n,«.  [Gr.,  from  satyros=&  satyr.]  A 
plant  supposed  to  excite  lust. 

sa-tjfr  -I-um, «.    [SATYBION.] 

Bot:  The  typical  genus  of  Satyriadae  (q.  v.). 

sat  -jf-rus,  i.    [Lat.=a  satyr.]    . 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Satyrinte  (q.  T.). 
Satyrus  semele  is  the  Grayling  (q.v.). 

sau-alp  -Ite  (auaso~w),s.  [After  Sau-alpe,  i» 
Carinthia,  where  first  found  ;  suff,  -ite  (Min.).] 

If  in. :  The  same  as  ZOISITE  (q.  v.). 

sail    ba,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Entom.:  (Ecodoma  cephalotes,  an  ant  with  a  dis- 
proportionately large  head,  living  in  Brazil  in  vast 
numbers  in  subterranean  abodes.  [(ECODOMA.] 

sauce,  *sawce,  s.  [Fr.  sauce,  from  Lat.  salsa= 
a  salted  thing,  fern,  of  sa!su«=salted,  pa.  par.  of 
salio=io  salt  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  salsa.} 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  mixture  or  composition  to  be  eaten  with  food 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  its  flavor  or  relish,  or 
of  whetting  the  appetite,  or  for  aiding  digestion  ;  a 
condiment. 

2.  Culinary  vegetables  and  roots  eaten  with  flesh- 
meat. 

II.  Fig. :  Pertness,  impudence,  insolence ;  saucy 
language.  (Colloq.  or  vulgar.) 

IT  (1)  Sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander: 
A  principle  applied  in  one  case  must  be  so  in  all  simi- 
lar cases.  (Used  as  a  retort  against  one  who  is 
rigid  in  laying  down  the  law  for  others  while  wholly 
exempting  himself  from  its  operation.) 

(2)  To  serve  one  with  the  same  sauce :  To  retaliate 
one  injury  with  another.  (Colloq.) 

sauce-alone,  *. 

Bot. :  Sisymbrium  (erysimum)  alliaria. 

sauce-boat,  «.  A  vessel  or  dish  with  a  lip  or 
spout  for  holding  sauce. 

sauce-box,  *sawce-box,  s.  A  saucy,  impudent 
fellow. 

sauce-tureen,  s.  A  tureen  or  dish  from  which 
sauce  is  served  at  table. 

sau$e,  *sawce,  v.  t.    [SAUCE,  s.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  add  a  sauce  to ;  to  season,  to  flavor. 

II.  Figuratively : 

+1.  To  tickle  or  gratify,  as  the  palate.  . 
"  Sauce  his  palate 
With  thy  most  operant  poison." 

Sltakesp. :  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 


boll,     bby;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     f. 
-olan.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  znun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.    -die.    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


saucepan 
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sauropsida 


*2.  To  intermix  with  anything  which  adds  piqn- 
ancy  or  relish :  hence,  to  make  pungent,  tart,  or 
sharp. 

"  Thou  say'st  his  meat  was  sauced  with  thy  upbraid- 
ings."  Sltakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 

8.  To  address  in  pert,  impudent,  or  insolent  lan- 
guage ;  to  be  saucy  to. 

*T11  sauce  her  with  bitter  words." 

Shakes?.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  6. 

*4.  To  make  to  pay  or  suffer ;  to  pay  out. 
"I'll  make  them  pay,  I'll  sauce  them."  —  Shaicesp.:  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  11.  8. 

*5.  To  cut  up,  to  carve.  (Specially  applied  to  a 
capon.) 

"If  a  capon  were  to  be  disposed  of,  the  person  in 
authority  would  give  the  direction,  'Sauce  that  capon.*" 
— London  Evening  Standard, 

sau9e    pan,  .s.    [Eng.  sauce,  and  pan.] 

1.  A  pan  or  pot  for  preparing  sauces. 

2.  A  metal  pot  for  boiling  or  stewing  generally. 
"Fragments  of  old  kettles  and  saucepans." — Macaulay: 

Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  lyii. 

sau9  -Si,  *saus'-er,  s.  [Fr.  sauciere,  from  Low 
Lat.  8alsarium,~\ 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  small  pan  or  vessel  in  which  sauce  was  set 
on  a  table. 

2.  A  shallow  piece  of  china  or  other  ware  in  which 
a  tea -cup  or  coffee-cup  is  set. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hydr.  Eng. :  A  flat   caisson    or   camel    which, 
being  sunk  and   placed    beneath  a  vessel,  is  then 
pumped  out,  so  as  to  raise  the  vessel. 

2.  Naut. :  An  iron  bed  bolted  to  the  deck  below 
that  ou  which  the  capstan  works,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  pivot  of  the  capstan. 

sauch,  s.    [SAUOH.] 

sail  -cl-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  saucy;  -fj/.]  In  a  saucy 
manner ;  impudently ;  pertly  ;  with  saucy  language. 

sau'-9l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  saucy ;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  saucy ;  impudence,  impertinent 
boldness. 

sau-9isse  ,  sau  -cls-s5n,  subst.  [Fr.saucisse=a 
sausage  (q.  y.).] 

Fortification: 

1.  A  powder-hose  for   communicating   fire    to  a 
charge  in  military  mining.    It  consists  of  a  long 
pipe  or  bag  made  of  cloth  well  pitched,  or  of  leather, 
and  extends  from  the  chamber  of  a  mine  to  the 
entrance  of  the  gallery.    The  powder  is  generally 
placed  in  a  wooden  pipe  to  preserve  it  from  damp. 

2.  A  long,  stout  bundle  of  faggots,  larger  than  a 
fascine.    They  are  commonly  used  to  cover  men,  to 
make  epaulements,  traverses,   or    breastworks   in 
ditches  full  of  water,  to  render  the  way  firm  for 
carriages. 

sau  -con-lte,  s.    [After    Saucon,  Pennsylvania, 
where  found;  suff.  -He  (If in.).] 
Jtin.:  The  same  as  SMITHSONITE  (q.  v.). 
sau  -9?  (1),  a.    [Eng.  sauc(e) ;  -y.] 

1.  Showing  or  acting?  with  sauciness  or  imperti- 
nent boldness;    pert,  impudent,  rude;    contempt- 
uous of  superiors. 

"  They  were  grown  too  saucy  for  himself." 

Beaum.  «  Flet.:  Philaster,  ii.  1. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  expressive  of  impudence ; 
impudent,  insolent ;  as,  saucy  language,  a  saucy 
look. 

sau  -qf  (2),  a.    [A  corrupt,  of  sassy  (q.  v.).] 

Baud,  s.    I  s  \AIIH.J 

sauer  kraut  (as  sour  kraut),  s.  [Ger.  sauer= 
sour,  and  fcraw/=herb,  cabbage.]  A  favorite 
German  dish,  consisting  of  cabbage  cut  fine, 
pressed  into  a  cask,  with  alternate  layers  of  salt, 
and  suffered  to  ferment  until  it  becomes  sour. 

saugh,  sauch  (gh,  ch  guttural), «.  [SALLOW,  «.] 
A  willow-tree,. spec.  Salix  caprea. 

"Did  ye  notice  if  there  was  an  auld  saugh  tree  that's 
•laist  blawn  down." — Soo/(:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxii. 

saul  (1),  s.    [SOUL.] 

saul  (2),  sal,  s.  [Hind,  sal,  sala,salwa,sakher; 
Beng.  lAal.J 

Bot. :  The  saul  tree  (q.  v.). 

saul-dammar,  s. 

Chem. :  Dhara  Dammar.  The  name  of  a  resin 
collected  in  the  northern  parts  of  Hindustan  from 
the  saul-tree.  * 

saul-tree, «. 

Bot. :  Shorea  rolncsta,  a  large  gregarious  tree, 
growing  in  the  moist  tract  along  the  base  of  the 
Himalayas,  also  on  the  Pachmari  Hills  in  Central 
India,  &c.  •  The  heart-wood  is  brown,  cross-grained, 
and  flaely  streaked  with  dark  lines.  It  is  difficult 
to  season,  but,  once  seasoned,  is  unrivaled  in  elas- 
ticity, strength,  and  durability,  and  is  much  used 


in  India  for  railway  sleepers,  planking,  railings  of 
hri'lfc-.  &c.  It  furnishes  a  resin.  (Calcutta  Exhib. 
Report.) 

saul  -le,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  from 
Scotch  saw/=soul.J  A  hired  mourner.  (Scotch.) 

sault,  s.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  saut),  from  Lat.  naitiim. 
accus.  of  sa/(iis=a  leap  ;salio=to leap.]  [ASSAULT.] 
A  rapid  in  some  rivers. 

sault  -fat,  s.  [Scotch  sou!«=salt,  and  /o£=vat.] 
A  pickling-tub,  a  Deef-stand.  (Scotch.) 

saun  -der§  (1),  s.  [A  corruption  of  Fr.  cendres.] 
(See  etym.  and  compound.) 

saunders-blue,  s. 

1.  Ultramarine  (?). 

2.  An  artificial  blue  prepared  from  carbonate  of 
copper.    ( Weale.) 

saun-der§  (2),s.    [SANDERS.] 

saunt,  s.  &  a.    [SAINT.] 

saun -ter,  *san-ter,  r.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful. 
_Wedgwood  derives  it  from  Icel.  slentr—idle,  loung- 
ing, «ien=sloth;  Dan.  slentre=to  saunter;  Sw. 
slehtra;  cf.  Icel.  seint— slowly;  Dan.  seent;  Norw. 
seint;  Sw.  sent.] 

1.  to  wander  about  idly  and  leisurely ;  to  ramble 
about  lazily  ;  to  walk  leisurely  along ;  to  loiter,  to 
linger. 

2.  To  occupy  one's  self  idly;  to  loiter,  to  dilly- 
dally. 

"Though  putting  the  mind  upon  an  unusual  stress  that 
may  discourage  ought  to  be  avoided,  yet  this  must  not 
run  it  into  a  lazy  sauntering  about  ordinary  things." — 
Locke. 

3.  To  move  or  pass  slowly  ;  to  drag  along. 
"Clear  as  its  current,  glide  the  sauntering  hours." 

Byron:  CMlde  Harold,  iv.  S3. 

saun  -tSr,  subst.    [SAUNTER,  v.]    A  sauntering  or 
rambling  leisurely  about;  a  place  for  sauntering. 
•     "Loitering  and  leaping 

With  saunter,  with  bound." 

Matthew  Arnold:  Bacchanalia,  i. 

saun -ter-§r,  «.  [Eng.  saunter;  -er.]  One  who 
saunters  about ;  an  idler,  a  lounger. 

saun  -tSr-Ing,  pr.par.  or  a.    [SAUNTER,  i>.] 

saun'-te'r-Ing-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  sauntering;  -ly.~] 
In  a  sauntering  manner;  idly, leisurely. 

*saun  -ter-Ing-ness, «.  [Eng.  sauntering ;  •ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sauntering. 

"I  am  always  unhappy  about  this  sort  of  sauntering- 
ness."—Eliz.  Carter:  Letters,  ii.  152. 

saur.s.   [Etym.  doubtful.]  Soil,  dirt,  dirty  water. 

sau  ran  -6-don,  s.  [Pref.  saur-,  and  (Jr.  ano- 
doun;  ANODON.]  [SAUBANODONTID.E.] 

sau-ran-6-don'-tI-d83,s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.aouran- 
odon,  genit.  sauranodont(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Ichthyopterygia,  with  one 
genus,  Sauranodon,  edentulous,  from  the  Jurassic 
formations  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

sau-rau  -ja,  s.  [Named  after  Sauraujo,  a  Portu- 
guese botanist  known  to  Willdenow.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Dilleuete  (Lindley),  of  Tern- 
stromiaceee  (Calcutta  Exhib.  Report).  Saurauja 
nepalensis,  from  the  Himalayas  and  the  Khasia 
Hills,  has  pink  flowers  and  a  green,  sweet,  edible 
fruit,  mealy  inside. 

sau  -rl-a,  a.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  sauros=a 
lizard.] 

Zoology : 

*1.  An  order  of  Reptilia,  having  two  auricles  and 
four  legs,  and  the  body  covered  with  scales.  (Brong- 
niart.j 

f2.  In  the  classification  of  Stannius,  an  order  of 
Amphibia  Monopnoa,  containing  three  sub-orders: 
Amphisbaenoidea  (Amphisbaenoids),  Kionocrania 
(Lizards),  and  Chamaeleonidae  (Chameleons). 

sau  -rl-an,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  sauri(a);  Eng. 
suff.  -an;  Fr.  saurien.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sauria  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst.:  One  of  the  order  Sauria;  a  lizard 
or  lizard-like  creature.    (See  extract.) 

sau  rich  nis,  s.  [Pref.  saur-,  and  Gr.  ichnos=a 
footprint.] 

Palceont.:  The  name  given  to  fossil  footprints 
occurring  in  the  Permian  at  Annandale,  Scotland. 

fsau-rlch-thy  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  sau- 
riclithy(s) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.:  A  family  of  Owen's  Lepidpganoidei 
(q.v.),  ranging  from  the  Coal  to  the  Trias.  [ME- 

OALICHTHVS.] 

sau-rlch  -th^s,  s.  [Pref.  saur-,  and  Gr.  ichthys 
=  a  fish.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Holoptychidae,  with  three 
species  from  the  Rheetic  bods. 

sau  -rl-dae,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  saurus 

Palceont.:  A  family  of  Lepidosteoidei.  Body 
oblong,  with  ganoid  scales;  vertebra  not  com- 


pletely ossified ;  termination  of  vertebral  column 
nomncercal ;  fins  generally  with  fulcra.  Maxillary 
of  a  single  piece,  jaws  with  a  single  row  of  conical 
pointed  teeth.  Genera  numerous,  from  Mesozoic 
formations. 

sau  rll  -lus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Latin 
>vi )'/  ;/s— a  lizard.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Lacertilians,  with  one 
species  from  the  freshwater  strata  of  the  Purbeck 
series  ( Upper  Oolite). 

saur  -less,  a.  [For  savourless.]  Insipid,  taste- 
less, savorless.  (Scotch.) 

tsau-r6-ba-tra  -chl-a,  «.  pi.    [Pref.  sauro-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  batrachia  (q.v.).l 
ZooL:  A  synonym  of  Urodela  (q.v.). 

sau-r6-9eph  -a-lus,  s.  [Pref.  sauro-,  and  Greek 
kephale=the  head.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  SphyrflPnidep  (Gtinther), 
placed  by  Cope  in  bis  Saurodontida?  (q.  v.),with 
two  species  from  the  Chalk. 

sau-r6  ee  -tes,  s.  [Pref.  sauro-,  and  Gr.  kctos= 
a  sea-monster.J 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Zeuglodontidw,  founded  »n 
remains  of  Tertiary  age,  found  near  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  teeth  are  double-f  anged,  with  conoid  crowns, 
and  they  indicate  an  animal  smaller  than  any 
species  of  Zeuglodon  (q.  v.). 

sau-r6  dlp-ter  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  sauro-;  Gr. 
(iipfero«=two-wiuged,  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-idee.] 

Palaeontology:  A  family  of  Polypteroidei  (q.  v.). 
Scales  ganoid,  smooth,  like  surface  of  skull.  Tw» 
dorsals,  paired  fins  obtusely  lobate ;  teeth  conical ; 
caudal  heterocercal.  Three  genera,  from  Devonian 
and  carboniferous  formations.  (Cfunther.) 

sau-r6-dlp-ter-i  -nl,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  sauro- ;  Greek 
dipteros= two-winged,  and  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-ini.] 

Palceontology :  (1)  A  synonym  of  Saurodipteridaa 
(Huxley) ;  (2)  a  sub-family  of  Rhombodipteridw,  ce- 
extensive  with  the  Saurodipteridee. 

sau'-r6-don,  subst.  [Pref.  saur-,  and  Gr.  odous 
(genit.  odon(os)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palceont, :  A  genus  of  Sphyreenidee,  or  fehe  typical 
genus  of  Saurodontidee,  with  one  species  from  the 
Chalk. 

sau  -r6-dont,  a.  [SAURODON.]  Having  a  den- 
tition like  that  of  the  SaurodontidsB  ;  armed  with 
teeth  implanted  in  distinct  sockets. 

"  The  saurofiont  fishes  of  the  Cretaceous."— -VicAoIson.- 
Palceont.,  ii.  126. 

sau-r6  d8nt  -I-dse,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  saurodon, 
genit.  saurodont(is) ;  Latin  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  created  by  Cope  for  a  group 
of  predaceons  fishes,  often  placed  with  the  Sphyr- 
ssnidae  (q.  v.).  Many  of  them  are  of  large  size,  and 
have  most  of  their  teeth  implanted  in  distinct 
sockets. 

Sau'-rold,  a.  &s.  [Gr.  sauras^alizard,  andeidog 
=  form,  appearance.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Resembling  a  lizard ;  lizard-like. 

"Families  of  tauroid  or  reptile  fishes."— Hugh  Miller: 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  ch.  iv. 

tB.  As  substantive  : 

ZoOl.  (t  Palceont.:  A  name  sometimes  given  t» 
fishes  which  approach  saurians  in  structure  or  ex- 
ternal conformation.  The  members  of  the  families 
LepidosteidsB  and  Sturionidae  are  recent,  and  those 
of  Saurichthyidse,  the  Saurodipteridae,  &c.,  fossil 
examples. 

"In  the  waters  of  the  Transition  period,  the  Sauroids 
and  Sharks  constituted  the  chief  voracious  forms  destined 
to  fulfill  the  important  office  of  checking  excessive  in- 
crease of  the  inferior  families." — Rucklan-l:  Geology  and 
Uineral.,  i.  236. 

saur-old-Ich -nlte,  «.  [English  sauroid,  and 
ichnite.}  The  footprint  of  a  saurian. 

sau-rSp  -6-da,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  sauro-,  and  Gr.  pous 
(genit.  porfos)  =  a  foot.] 

Palceont.:  According  to  Marsh,  an  order  of  Diuo- 
sauria,  which  he  raises  to  a  class.  Fore  and  hind 
limbs  nearly  equal ;  feet  plantigrade,  pentadactyle, 
ungulate;  anteriorvertebraeopisthoccelian  ;  sternal 
bones  paired;  premaxillaries  with  teeth.  Thoy 
were  herbivorous,  and  attained  their  greatest  de- 
velopment in  the  Jurassic.  Families :  Atlanto- 
sauridae,  Diptodocidse,  and  Morosauridw. 

sau-rSp  -si-da,  s.  pi.    [SAUEOPSIS.] 

ZoOl. :  A  primary  group  or  province  of  Vertebrata, 
comprising  Reptiles  and  Birds.  An  epidermic  skel- 
eton, in  the  form  of  scales  or  feathers,  is  almost 
always  present.  The  centra  of  the  vertebrae  are 
ossified,  but  have  no  terminal  epiphyses ;  the  skull 
has  a  completely  ossified  occipital  segment.  Man- 
dible always  present,  and  each  ramns  consists  of 
an  articular  ossification,  connected  with  the  skull 
by  a  quadrate  bone.  The  apparent  ankle-joint  is 
situated  between  the  proximal  and  distal  divisions 
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sauropsis 

of  tbe  tarsus,  not  between  tho  tibia  and  tho  astraR- 
alus,  as  in  the  Mammalia.  Tho  heart  is  tri- or 
quadri-locular,  and  some  of  the  blood  corpuscles 
are  red,  oval,  and  nucleated.  Respiration  is  never 
effected  by  means  of  branchiae,  but  after  birth  is 
performed  by  lungs.  The  cerebral  hemispheres  aro 
never  united  by  a  corpus  callosum.  The  reproduct- 
ive organs  open  into  the  cloaca;  the  oviduct  is  a 
Fallopian  tube,  with  a  uterine  dilatation  in  the 
lower  part.  All  are  oviparous  or  ovoviviparous ; 
there  are  no  mammary  glands;  the  embryo  has  an 
amnion  and  a  large  respiratory  allantois,  and  is 
nourished  at  the  expense  or  the  massive  vitellus. 
(Huxley:  Anat.  Vert.  Anim,,  ch.  iii.) 

sau-rop'-sls,  s.  [Pref  .saur-^and  Greek  opsis= 
appearance.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Caturidse,  with  one  species 
from  the  Great  Oolite,  and  one  from  the  Lower 
Jurassic. 


)p-ter-^g'-I-a,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Gr.  sauros=a  lizard,  and  pteryx  (genit.  pterygos)  = 
a  wing.J 
Palceont.:    Owen's   name    for   the   Plosiosauria 

sau-rd-ramph'-US,  subst.  [Pref.  sauro-,  and  Gr. 
rhamphos—a  beak,  a  bill.) 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Hoplopleuridse,  having  tho 
lower  jaw  produced  beyond  the  upper.  It  appears 
in  the  Chalk,  and  extends  into  tho  Tertiary. 

saur-or -nl-thes,,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  saur-,  and  Gr. 
ornts  (genit.  orm'fhos)  =  a  bird.l 

Palceont. :  A  sub-class  of  Birds,  with  a  single  order 
Saururee  (q.  v.).  Caudal  vertebra?  numerous;  tail 
longer  than  the  body,  and  not  terminated  by  a 
plow-share  bone. 

sau  r6-ster  -non,  subst.  [Pref.  saitro-,  and  Gr. 
«(ernon=the  breast.] 

Palozont.:  A  genus  of  Lacertilians,  from  strata 
in  Africa  believed  to  be  of  Triassic  age. 

*sau-roth'-er-a,  s.  [Pref.  sauro-,  and  Gr.  therao 
=  to  hunt.] 

Ornith. :  Ground  Cuckoo,  the  typical  family  of 
Saurotherinee  (q.  v.).  Saurothe.ra  vetula  inhabits 
Jamaica,  St.  Domingo,  &c. 

sau-roth-e-rl-nffl,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  sau- 
rother(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Cuculidee,  allied  to 
Coccyzinee,  but  having  bill  longer  and  straighter, 
and  the  upper  mandible  curved  only  at  the  tio. 
Found  in  Tropical  America,  where  they  live  princi- 
pally on  the  ground  feeding  on  caterpillars,  lizards, 
young  rats,  small  birds,  &c. 

sau-ru-ra -96-39,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  saurur(us) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Botany :  Saururads ;  au  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogons,  alliance  Piperales.  Herbaceous  marsh- 
plants;  leaves,  alternate,  stipulate;  flowers  in 
spikes,  naked,  seated  upon  a  scale ;  stamens,  three 
to  six ;  ovaries,  three  or  four,  more  or  less  distinct, 
each  with  an  ascending  ovule ;  fruit,  four  fleshy 
indehiscent  nuts,  or  a  three  or  four  celled  capsule. 
Known  genera,  four ;  species,  seven.  From  North 
America,  China,  and  the  north  of  India.  (Lindley.) 

sau-ru  -rad,  *.  [Mod.  Lat.  saurur(us) ;  English 
suff.  -ad.] 

Bot.  (pi.):  The  Saururacese  (q.  v.). 

sau-ru'-rse,  s.pl.  [Pref.  saur-,  and  Gr.  oura=a 
tail.] 

PalcEont.:  Lizard- 
tailod  Birds,  made  b,y 
Hnxley  a  sub-class  of 
Aves.  The  metacar- 
pals  are  well-devel- 
oped, not  anchylosed. 
Tne  caudal  vertebrae 
are  numerous  and 
large,  so  that  the 
caudal  region  is'longer 
th  an  the  bod  y, 
whereas  in  other  birds 
it  is  shorter.  Fnrcu-  ,fv 
1  u  m  complete  and 
strong ;  foot  extremely 
i  passerine ;  skull  and 
sternum  unknown. 
(Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1807, 
I  p.  418.)  It  contains  the  single  genus  Archeeopteryx 
!(q.v.). 

sau-ru  -rus,  s. 


Archeeopteryx. 
(As  restored  by  Owen.) 


Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sanruracete  (q.  y.). 
I  The  root  of  Saururus  cernuus,  made  into  a  poultice, 
I  is  applied  in  pleurisy.  The  scientific  name  is  in 
allusion  to  the  form  of  the  flower-spike. 

sau   riis,  s.    [SACEIA.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Scopelidee  (q.  v.),with  fif- 
teen   species  of   small   size,   from   the    shores    of 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions.    It  includes  a 
sub-genus  Saurida. 

2.  Palaeont. :    Hemisaurida,   from   the   Chalk  of 
Comon.  Istria,  is  allied  to  this  genus. 
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sSu  -rf ,  s.   [SAUBUS.] 

Ichthy.:  Scombresox  saury,  called  also  the  Skip- 
per. It  is  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long, 
about  an  inch  in  depth,  and  the  jaw  has  a  hinge 
movement  as  in  Belone.  The  name  is  sometimes 
extended  to  the  whole  genus  Scombresox  (q.  v.). 

sau  -sage  (age  as  Ig),  *sau  -9ld£e,  *saul-sage, 

subst.  [Fr.  saucisse  (O.  Fr.  saulcisse,  from  Low 
Lat.  salcitia,  from  Lat.  salsicium—t\  sausage,  from 
satews=salted.]  [SAUCE,  s.\  An  article  of  food 
consisting  of  a  roll  or  ball,  made  commonly  of 
pork  or  veal,  and  sometimes  of  beef,  minced  very 
small,  with  salt  and  spice.  Generally  it  is  stuffed 
into  skins,  sometimes  only  rolled  in  flour. 

sausage-meat,  s.  The  minced  meat  of  which 
sausages  are  composed. 

sausage-poison,  subsl.  The  poisonous  agent  or 
principle  existing  in  sausages  made  or  kept  under 
certain  unknown  conditions.  It  has  been  regarded 
as  an  empyreumatic  oil,  as  an  acid  formed  in  con- 
sequence of  a  modified  process  of  putrefaction ,  and 
as  the  effect  of  a  fungus,  Sarcina  botulina. 

"  The  nature  of  this  sausage-poison  has  been  a  snbject 
of  much  discussion."  —  Woodman  &  Tidy:  Forensic  Med- 
icine, p.  542. 

sausage-poisoning,  s.  A  form  of  narcotico- 
irritant  poisoning  which  sometimes  follows  the 
consumption  of  sausages.  [SAUSAGE-POISON. J 

"Four  hundred  cases  of  sausage-poisoning  are  stated 
to  have  occurred  in  Wurtemburg  alone  in  the  last  fifty 
years."—  Blyth:  Diet,  of  Hygiene,  p.  666. 

sausage-roll,  s.  Meat  prepared  as  for  sausages, 
enveloped  in  a  roll  of  paste,  and  cooked. 

tsausage-shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  Long,  cylindrical,  hollow,  curved  inward 
at  each  end,  as  the  corolla  of  some  Ericas. 

*sause  fleme,  subst.  [Lat.  sateum—salt,  and 
pWe0ma=phlegm.]  An  eruption  of  red  spots  or 
scab  on  the  face.  . 

*sause-flemed,  adj.  [Eng.  satiseflem(e) ;  -ed.] 
Having  an  eruption  of  red  spots  or  scabs  on  the 
face. 

Saus  -sure  (au  as  6),  *.  [Horace  Benedict  de 
Saussure  (1740-1799),  physicist  and  Alpine  explorer, 
who  invented  the  instrument.]  (See  etym.  and 
compound. 

Saussure's  hygrometer,  subst.  The  Hair  hy- 
grometer. 

saus-su-re-a  (auaso),  s.  [Named  after  H.  B. 
Saussure  (q.  v.),  and  his  father,  who  wrote  on  agri- 
culture.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Carlinese,  Herbs,  with  corym- 
bose purple  or  violet  heads ;  bracts  all  unarmed ; 
anthers  with  a  long  acute  appendage.  Known 
species,  about  forty-five.  Saussurea  lappa,  called 
also  Aplotaxis  lappa  and  Aucklandia  costus,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  Costus  of  the  ancients  [Cosxtja,  I. 
(1)],  and  has  long  been  used  in  Hindu  medicine. 

saus  -su-rlte  (au  as  6),  s.  [After  de  Saussure, 
who  first  found  and  described  it;  suff .  -ite  (Min.).] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  variety  of  Zoisite  (q.  v.)  containing  soda. 
Found  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Geneva. 

2.  The  compact  to  crypto-crystalline  felspathic 
constituent  of    gabbros.  formerly  regarded   as   a 
variety  of  Labradorite  by  some  mineralogists,  and 
as  oligoclase    by   others.     Lately    shown    by  the 
microscope  not  to  be  a  homogeneous  mineral,  but 
a  mixture  of  felspars. 

saussurite-gabbro,  a. 

Petrol. :  A  gabbro  (q.  v.)  in  which  the  saussuritic 
form  of  felspar  is  present. 

saut,  a.  &  *.    [SALT,  a.  &  «.]    (Scotch.) 

*saut,  'saute,  s.    [Fr.]   An  assault. 

sau-tel  -lus,  «.  [Latinized  from  Fr.  sautelle^a. 
vine  shoot,  transplanted  with  its  root;  sauter=io 
leap,  to  spring.] 

Bot. :  A  deciduous  bulb  forme  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  or  around  the  summit  of  a  root. 

sau  -ter-elle, s.    [Fr.] 

Stone-working:  A  mason's  implement,  used  in 
tracing  and  forming  angles. 

Sau-terne',  s.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  white  Bordeaux 
wine,  made  from  grapes  grown  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Sauternes,  in  the  department  of  Gironde. 

sauf-flt.s.    [SAULTFAT.]    A  salt  dish.    (Scotch.) 

sau-vag  -e-ad,  8.    [SACVAGEBIA.] 

Bot.  (pl.1:  The  Sauvagesiacese  (q.  v.).   (Lindley.) 

sau-va-ge'-s.I-a,  subst.  [Named  after  Francis 
Bossier  de  Sauvages,  a  physician  of  Montpellier, 
and  a  friend  of  LinnBeus.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sauvagesiacese  (q.  v.). 
Sauvagesia  erecta,  the  Herb  of  St.  Martin,  is  very 
mucilaginous,  and  has  been  used  in  ophthalmia,  in 
disorders  of  the  bowels,  and  slight  inflammation  of 
the  bladder. 
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sau-va-ge-gl-a'-cS-se,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  sauva- 
gesi(a) ,  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Sauvageads ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous  n;xo- 
gens,  alliance  Violales.  Smooth  shrubs  or  annual 
herbs,  with  simple,  alternate,  nearly  sessile  leaves, 
and  fringed  stipules;  inflorescence  generally  a  ter- 
minal panicle  or  a  raceme ;  sepals  five ;  petals  five, 
deciduous;  stamens  definite  or  indefinite,  some 
occasionally  becoming  petaloid  scales ;  ovary  free, 
with  three  parietal  placenta  ;  fruit  capsular,  three- 
valved,  one  or  three  celled  ;  seeds_  small,  oblong, 
pitted.  Known  genera  three,  species  fifteen,  from 
the  warmer  parts  of  America. 

sav-a-ble,  *save  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng. save;  -afcZe.] 
Capable  of  being  saved. 

sav -a-ble-ness,  *save -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
savable;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
savable ;  capability  of  being  saved. 

sav -age  (age  as  Ig),  *sal-vage,  *sau-vage,  a. 

&s.  [O.  Fr.  salvage,  savaige  (Fr.  sauvage),  from 
Lat.  8ih>a£icu8=belonging  to  a  wood,  wild;  sUva— 
a  wood ;  Sp.  salvage ;  Ital.  salvaggio,  salvatico.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  forest  or  country ;  wild,  un- 
cultivated, desolate. 

2.  Wild,  untamed,  fierce,  violent. 

3.  Beastly,  brutal. 

M  His  lustful  eye  or  savage  heart." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  5. 

4.  Pertaining  to  man  in  a  state  of  nature ;  wild, 
uncivilized,  untaught,  rude,  barbarous. 

"  Like  a  rude  'and  savage  man  of  Ind." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  8. 

5.  Cruel,  fierce,  ferocious,  pitiless. 

"Aaavoffe  andobdurate  nature." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
oh.  xi. 

6.  Enraged  on  account  of  provocation  received. 
(Colloq.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  human  being  in  a  state  of  natural  rudeness; 
one   who  is  uncivilized  or  untaught  in  mind   or 
manners. 

"  With  savages  and  men  of  Ind." 

Stiakesp. :  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

T[  Darwin  (Descent  of  Man,  pp.  28-33)  shows  that 
the  uniformity  of  appearance  and  characteristics 
said  to  exist  among  savages  has  been  much  exag- 
gerated. Some  retain  the  prehensile  power  of  the 
feet ;  their  open-air  life  makes  them  as  a  rule  long- 
sighted; their  imitative  powers  are  great,  as  is 
their  fondness  for  rough  music,  and  they  pay  atten- 
tion to  personal  appearance.  Their  state  of  mo- 
rality is  low.  Continual  wars,  infanticide,  want  of 
food,  and  exposure  to  the  weather,  are  powerful 
checks  on  their  increase. 

*2.  A  wild  beast. 
"  The  grim  savage,  to  his  rifled  den 
Too  late  returning,  snuffs  the  track  of  men." 

Pope:  Homer's  [Had,  xviii.  878. 

3.  A  person  of  extreme  brutality  or  ferocity ;  a 
barbarian.  (Colloq.) 

IT  Puttenham  in  1589  ranked  this  among  words  of 
quite  recent  introduction  into  the  language. 

sav  -age  (age  as  Ig),  *sal-vage,  v.  t.  &  i.  [SAV- 
AGE, a.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*1.  To  make  wild  or  savage. 

"  Whose  bloodie  breast  so  sauag'd  oat  of  kind." 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  442. 

2.  To  bite,  tear,  or  cut ;  as,  A  horse  savages  a  man. 
*B.  Intrans. :  To  act  like  a  savage. 

"Though  the  blindness  of  some  ferities  have  savaged 
on  the  bodies  of  the  dead." — Browne;  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  vii.,  ch.  iii. 

sav  -age-ljf  (age  as  Ig) ,  adv.  [Eng.  savage ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  savage  manner ;  like  a  savage ;  cruelly, 
inhumanly. 

2.  With  extreme  passion  ;  fiercely.    (Colloq.) 
Bav  -age-ness  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [English  savage; 

-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  savage,  wild,  or 
uncivilized ;  wildness. 

2.  Fierceness,  inhumanity,  ferocity,  cruelty. 

"  The  savageness  of  his  own  nature." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

sav'-ag-Sr-y5  (ag  as  Ig),  «.    [Eng.  savage;  -ry.J 
1.  The  state  of  being  savage,  wild,  or  uncivilized; 
barbarism. 

"We  have  not  come  out  from  savagery  into  civiliza- 
tion."— Scribner's  Magazine,  Oct.,  1878,  p.  896. 

»2.  Wild  growth. 

"  The  coulter  rests, 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagery." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

3.  Savage  conduct;  cruelty,  ferocity,  barbarity, 
rowdyism. 


boll,     bo^;     pout,    jtfwl;     cat,     cell,'    chorus,     $Hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  sliun;      -{ion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


savagism 

tsav  -ag-I§m  (ag  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.satiag(e) ;  -ism.] 
The  state  of  men  while  uncivilized ;  the  condition 
of  human  beines  in  their  natural  rudeness  and 
wildnoss ;  barbarism. 

sav-a-nll  -la,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  The  tar- 
pum  (q.  v.). 

sa-van'-na,  sa-van  -nah,  s.  [Span.  sabana=a 
sheet  for  a  bed  ...  a  large  plain,  from  Lat. 
sat>anum  =  a  linen  cloth,  a  towel,  from  Gr.  sabonon.] 
An  extensive  open  plain,  covered  with  natural  veg- 
etation, yielding  pasturage  in  the  wet  season,  and 
often  having  a  growth  of  undershrubs.  The  word 
is  chiefly  used  in  tropical  America. 

"Savannahs  are  clear  pieces  of  land  without  woods;  not 
because  more  barren  than  the  wood-land,  for  they  are 
frequently  spots  of  as  good  land  as  any,  and  often  are 
intermixt  with  wood-land." — Dumpier:  Voynyeti  (an.  1683). 

savannah  -  blackbird,  savannah  -  bird,  subst. 
[CROTOPHAGUS.J 

savannah-flower,  s. 

Hot.:  Various  species  of  Echites.    (West Indian.) 

sav'-ant  (nt  as  n),  s.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  8avoir=tp 
know.]  A  man  of  learning  or  science ;  a  man  emi- 
nent for  his  acquirements. 

S5v-art,  s.  [Named  after  Savart  Felix,  1791- 
1841.  J  (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

*  Savart  s  toothed-wheel,  s. 

Acoustics:  An  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the 
number  of  vibrations  corresponding  to  a  given 
note.  It  consists  of  an  oak  frame,  with  two  wheels 
connected  by  a  strap.  One  is  toothed,  and  is  made 
to  revolve  rapidly  by  means  of  a  multiplying  wheel, 
with  the  effect  of  making  a  card  fixed  on  the  frame 
to  vibrate  as  each  tooth  strikes  it.  An  indicator 
shows  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  wheel,  and 
consequently  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given 
time.  It  is  now  superseded  by  the  syren  (q.  v.). 

save,  * sauve,  v.  t.  &  i,  [Fr.  sauver,  from  Lat. 
salvo=to  make  safe;  Balvus  =  sate  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  <fc 
Port,  salvor ;  Ital.  salvare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  preserve,  as  from  injury,  destruction,   or 
harm  of  any  kind ;  to  snatch,  keep,  or  rescue  from 
impending  evil  or  danger. 

2.  Specif.:  To  deliver  or  redeem  from  final  and 
everlasting  destruction  ;  to  redeem. 

''Christ  Jesns  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners." — 
1  Timothy,  i.  16. 

3.  To  deliver,  to   rescue,  to   guard ;  to  preserve 
from  the  power  or  influence  of  a  person  or  thing ; 
as.  Save  mo  from  my  friends. 

4.  To  keep  undamaged  or  untouched. 

5.  To  hinder  from  being  spent  or  lost ;  to  secure 
from  loss  or  waste. 

6.  To  reserve  and  lay  by ;  to  gather  up ;  to  hoard. 

7.  To  spare ;  to  keep  from    doing  or   suffering. 
(With  a  double  object.) 

"  Yon  have  saved  me  a  day's  jonrney." — Shakeap. :  Corio- 
lanus,  iv.  3. 

8.  To  obviate  or  prevent  the  necessity  or  use  of ; 
as,  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 

9.  To  prevent  or  obviate  the  occurrence  of. 

"  Will  you  not  speak  to  save  a  lady's  blush?' 

Dryden.    (.Toad.) 

10.  To  take  or  use  opportunely,  so  as  not  to  lose 
to  take  advantage  of ;  to  catch ;  not  to  lose. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  economical  or  saving. 
IT  (1)  God  save  the  mark.    [MARK,*.  IT  (I)-] 

(2)  To  save  appearances :  To  preserve  a  good  ex- 
ternal appearance;  to  do  something  to  obviate  or 
prevent  exposure  or  embarrassment. 

save,  prep.  &  conj.    [SAVE,  t>.] 

A.  As  prep. :  (From  the  Fr.  sauf,  in  such  phrases 
&ssauf  man  droit—my  right  being  reserved).    Ex- 
cept, saving ;  leaving  out ;  not  including. 

B.  As  conj. :  Except,  unless, 
•save-reverence,  exclam.   A  kind  of  apologeti- 

cal  apostrophe  when  anything  might  be  thought 
filthy  or  indecent.  (Often  corrupted  into  Sir-rever- 
ence.) [REVERENCE,  «.] 

save  -all,  8.    [ Eng.  save,  and  all.'] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  saves  or  prevents  things 
from  being  lost  or  wasted. 

2.  Specif. :  A  contrivance  to  hold  a  candle-end  in  a 
candlestick  while  burning.    It  may  consist  of  a  lit- 
tle tube  and  flaring  collar,  or  a  circular  piece  of 
porcelain  with  a;  spike  on  which  the  candle-end  is 

n.  Technically: 

1.  ffaut. :  A  strip  of  canvas  which  may  be  laced 
to  a  sail  to  fill  the  roach  or  upward  curve  of  the 
foot  of  the  sail. 

2.  Paper :  A  trough  in  a  paper-making  machine 
which  collects  any  pulp  that  may  have  slopped  over 
the  edge  of  the  wire  cloth  in  the  Fourdrinier  ma- 
chine. 
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sav  -e-16y,  *cer-ve-las,  *cer-ve-lat,  s.   [O.  Fr. 

cervt.lt-t  (Fr.  cerre/a*),  from  Ital.  cervellatt a ,  m-- 
velata  =  a  short,  thick  sausage,  so  called  from  oritt- 
inally  containing  brain?,  from  Ital.  cervello:  Lat. 
cere6enitm=brain.]  A  highly  seasoned  dried  sau- 
sage, made  of  salted  pork. 

Sav    er,  s.     [Eng.  save,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  saves  or  rescues  from  danger  or  de- 
struction ;  a  savior. 

*2.  One  who  escapes  loss,  though  without  gain. 

3.  One  who  saves  money  ;  one  who  is  economical ; 
one  who  lays  up  or  hoards ;  an  economizer. 

sav  -y*,  sav'-Vy4,  v.  t.  [A  corruption  of  Sp.  saber 
—  to  know.]  A  term  used  by  the  negroes  of  the 
South  as  synonymous  with  know,  and  comprehend. 

sav  '-I-cu,  s&v'-a-cu,  sab  -I-cft,  s.  [From  Cuban 
name  sabicii.]  The  wood  of  Lysiloma  sabicu,  for- 
merly Acacia  proximo,  mordi. 

sav  -In,  sav-Ine,  tsab'-Ine,  *sav-eine,  a.  [A.  S. 
sajince,  from  Lat.  sabinus,  sa6tna=the  savin.] 

1.  Botany:  Juniperus  sabina,  a  bush  or  low  tree, 
with   small,   scale-like   leaves,  and   light,  bluish- 
green  fruit.    A  native  of  Central  Europe  and  parts 
of  Asia* 

2.  Pharm.:  Savin  is  an  irritant  externally  and 
internally,  and  an  emmenagogue.    There  is  an  Eng- 
lish oil  of  savin,  a  tincture  of  savin,  and  an  oint- 
ment of  savin, 

savin-tree.  *. 

Bot.:  (1)  Ccesalpinia  bijuga ;  (2)  Fagara  lentisci- 
folia. 

savin-oil,  s. 

Ghent. :  A  volatile  oil  obtained  by  distilling  the 
berries  of  the  savin,  Juniperus  sabina,  with  water. 
It  is  mobile,  almost  colorless,  becomes  resinous, 
yellow,  and  viscid  on  exposure  to  the  air,  has  a 
sharp  aromatic  taste  ana  pungent  odor.  Absolute 
alcohol  dissolves  it  in  all  proportions,  and  forms  a 
clear  solytion  with  two  parts  rectified  spirit.  Spe- 
cific gravity=0'91-0'94.  It  is  regarded  as  polymeric 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  CioHie.  The  fresn  berries 
yield  10  per  cent,  of  oil. 

sav  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  s.  &.  prep.    [SAVE,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :    (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Preserving  from  danger,  evil, or  destruction; 
redemptory, 

2.  Economical,  economizing,  frugal ;  not  lavish  or 
wasteful. 

3.  Bringing  back  in  returns  the  amount  or  sum 
employed  or  expended ;  incurring  no  loss,  though 
not  producing  any  gain. 

"  Silvio,  finding  his  application  unsuccessful,  was 
resolved  to  make  a  saving  bargain;  and  since  he  could  not 
get  the  widow's  estate,  to  recover  what  he  had  laid  out  of 
his  own."— Addison. 

4.  Reserving,  as  some  right,  title,  or  claim  ;  as,  a 
saving  clause. 

0.  As  substantive : 

1.  Something  kept  from  being  spent,  expended,  or 
lost;  that  which  is  saved.   (Generally  in  the  plural.) 

2.  An  exception ;  a  reservation. 

"There  may  be  room  for  a  saving  in  equity  from  the 
severity  of  the  common  law  of  Parnassus,  as  well  as  of  the 
King's  Bench." — Lansdoiene.-  British  Enchanters  (Pref.). 

D.  As  preposition : 

1.  Save,  except ;  with  the  exception  of ;  excepting. 

2.  With  all  due  respect  to ;  without  disrespect  to. 

"  Saving  your  reverence,  a  husband." 

Shakesp.i  Much  Ado,  iii.  4. 

sav  -Ing-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  saving;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  saving  manner ;  with  frugality  or  economy. 

2.  So  as  to  be  finally  saved  from  everlasting  death. 
"  They  are  capable  of  being  savingly  born  of  water  and 

the  spirit." — Waterland;  Works,  vi.  357. 

Sav  -Ing-nSss,  *.    [Eng.  saving;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  saving ;  economy, 
thrift,  frugality. 

2.  Tendency  to  promote  eternal  salvation  ;  salva- 
tion. 

"The  safety  and  savingneas  which  it  promiseth."— 
Brevtnti  Saul  and  Samuel  (Pref.,  p.  v.). 

sav'-Ings,,  s.pl.   [SAVING,  C.,  1.] 

savings-bank,  s.  A  bank  the  primary  object  of 
which  is  to  encourage  thrift  and  saving  among  the 
poorer  classes.  [BANKING,  *[.] 

^f  In  this  country  the  entire  savings-bank  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  by  private  institutions.  In  several 
other  countries  it  is  connected  with  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

sav-ior  (iaey),  saviour,  *saveoure,  s.  [O.Fr. 
saveor,Ralveor  (Fr.  sauveur),  from  Lat.  salvatorem; 
accus.  of  *al«afor=one  who  saves,  from  8a!vo=to 
save  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port.  Salvador;  Ital.  salva- 
tore.\ 

1.  One  who  saves,  preserves,  or  rescues  from  dan- 
ger, evil,  or  destruction  ;  a  preserver. 

2.  Specif.:  Jesus  Christ,  the  Redeemer  of  man- 
kind. 


savorless 

*sav  -ior-ess  (i  as  y),  s.  [Eng.  savior;  -e*s.]  A 
female  savior. 

sa  -Vlte,  s.  [After  M.  Sav(i) ;  saff.-ife  (.Mm.).] 
Miu.:  A  variety  of  Natrolite  (q.  v.)  supposed  to 
contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  magnesia,  but 
Sella  has  shown  that  the  crystals  are  those  of  nor- 
mal  natrolite,  and  that  the  magnesia  is  probably 
(It-rived  from  the  serpentine  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated at  Caparciano,  Italy. 

sa-Vo  dlnsk  -Ite,  s.   [After  the  Savodinski  mine, 
AltaUwhere  found  ;  surf,  -ite  (A/in.)-] 
Min. :  The  same  as  HESSITE  (q.  v.). 

sav-6n-ette  ,  s.  [Fr.  savonnette,  dimin.  from 
0avon  =  soapj  A  wash-ball  for  use  at  the  toilet, 
composed  or  soap  of  fine  quality,  variously  per- 
fumed, and  generally  with  the  addition  of  some 
powdered  starch  or  farina,  and  sometimes  sand. 

savonette-tree.s. 

Bot.:  Pithecolobium  microdenium. 

Sa  -v6r,  sa  -VOur,  s.  [O.  Fr.  savour,  saveur  (Fr. 
saveur) ;  from  Lat.  saporem,  accus.  of  sapor=taste, 
from  sapio=to  taste ;  Span.  &  Port,  sabor;  Italian 
sapore.] 

1.  Smell,  odor,  scent. 

2.  Flavor,  taste,  relish;  power  or  quality  of  affect- 
ing the  palate. 

"If  the  salt  hath  lost  its  savor,  wherewith  shall  it  be 
salted?"— Matthew  v.  13. 

3.  Characteristic  property;  distinguishing  prop- 
erty, flavor,  or  quality. 

"  I  taste 
The  savor  of  death  from  all  things." 

Milton:  P.  L.t  I.,  269. 

*4.  Character,  reputation. 

"  Ye  have  made  our  savor  to  be  abhorred  in  the  eyes  of 
Pharaoh."—  Exodus  v.  21. 

*5.  Sense  of  smell ;  power  to  scent  or  smell. 
*6.  Pleasure,  delight. 

sa'-v8r,  sa'-vour,  *sa-vere,  v.  f.  &  /.    [French 
savourer;  Sp.  &  Port,  aaborear;  Ital.  saporarc.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  have  a  particular  smell,  taste,  or  flavor. 
"The  very  doors  and  windows  savor  vilely." 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iv.  6. 

*2.  To  stink. 

"Lazarae  that  lay  four  days  began  to  savor." — C.  Sutton: 
Learn  to  Die  (1600),  p.  220. 

3.  To  be  of  a  particular  nature;  to  partake  of  the 
nature,  quality,  or  appearance  of  something  else; 
to  smack.  (Followed  by  of.) 

"Of  goodness  savoring  and  a  tender  mind." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  L 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  like,  to  relish,  to  taste  or  smell  with  pleas- 
ure. 

"  Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile  seem  vile: 
Filths  savor  but  themselves." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  2. 

2.  To  perceive  by  the  taste  or  smell ;  hence,  to  per- 
ceive intellectually,  to  discern,  to  note. 

3.  To  indicate  the  presence  of ;  to  have  the  flavor 
or  quality  of. 

"Thou  sarorest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God."— 
Matthew  zvi.  23. 

*sa'-v6red,  *sa'-v8ured,  a.  [Eng.  savor;  -ed.} 
Having  a  savor  or  flavor ;  flavored. 

"Sweet  and  well  savored."— Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  51. 

*sa  -v5r-§r,  s.  [Eng.  savor;  -er.]  One  imbued 
with  or  redolent  of  something. 

"  A  great  favorer  and  favorer  of  Wickliffe  hjs  opinions." 
— Fuller:  Church  Bist.,  IV.  ii.  6L 

sa-'-vSr-I-ly6,  adv.    [Eng.  savory';  -ly,] 

f  1.  In  a  savory  manner ;  with  a  pleasing  relish. 

"  Then  when  he  hath  done  his  best  toward  the  dispatch 
of  his  work,  his  food  doth  taste  savorily." — Barrow:  Ser* 
moas,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  xix. 

*2.  With  gusto  or  appetite. 

"The  collation  he  fell  to  very  savorilv."— L'Estranget 
Fables. 

sa -v5r-I-ness,  *sa  -vour-I-nSsse,  «.  [Enjr. 
savory;  -ness.]  The  Quality  or  state  of  being  savory; 
savory  taste  or  smell ;  savor. 

"If  the  salte  have  lost  his  propre  strength  and  savoH- 
nesse."— Jewell:  Defense  of  the  Apology,  P-  604- 

sa  -v5r-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [SAVOH,  v.] 
A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 
*B.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  power  of  tasting ;  taste. 
"Sight,  hearing,  smelling,  savoring,  and  touching."— 
Chaucer:  Persones  Tale. 

sa'-v5r-lSss,  a.  [Eng.  savor;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
savor ;  having  no  savor  or  flavor ;  insipid,  tasteless. 

"  The  unlearned  [think  them]  savorless."— Bishop  Hall; 
Satires.  (Postscript. ) 


ftte,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    whit,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here,    camel,     hSr,     there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,    marine;     go,    poX 
or,     wbre,    wplf.     wdrlt,     wn6,    s6n;     mute,    cub,     cttre,     unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Sfrian.     se,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  -  lew. 


savorly 

*sa  -v6r-lj?,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  savor;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  good  savor  or  flavor ;  savory. 

B.  As  adv. :  With  good  savor  or  flavor ;  savorily ; 
with  good  relish. 

*'  How  savory  she  feeds."  —  Broome.-  Jovial  Crew,  iv. 

*sa  -vor-ous,  *sa-ver-ous,  a.  [Eng. savor; -outs; 
Fr.  savoureua;.]  Savory,  pleasant. 

*'  The  time  is  then  so  savorotis." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

S3,  -Vot-f ,  s.  [Fr.  savorle;  Ital.  savorregia,  san- 
torejia,  satureja,  from  Latin  satureia  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  The  genus  Satureia  (q,  v.)-  Dyer's  Savory 
is  Serratula  tinctoria.  Garden  or  summer  Savory 
is  Satureia  hortensis.  Mountain  or  Winter  Savory 
[&8.montana.  The  last  two  are  carminative  and 
antispasmodic. 

sa'-vSr-jf,  *sa  -ver-f,  *sa-vor-ie,  adj.  [Eng. 
savor;  -y.\  Having  a  pleasant  savor  or  smell; 
pleasing  to  the  organs  of  taste  and  smell ;  palatable. 

Sa-v6y,s.    [Seedef.  1.] 

1.  A  palace  in  the  Strand  granted  by  Henry  III. 
to  Peter  of  Savoy  (from  whom  it  took  its  name). 

2.  A  variety  of  the  common  cabbage   (Brassira 
oleracea  bullata  major),  so  called  from  having  been 
first  brought  over  from  Savoy.    It  is  rough-leaved 
and  hardy,  and  is  much  grown  for  winter  use. 

3.  A  portion  of  continental  Sardinia  transferred 
to  France  in  1860. 

Savoy  Conference,*. 

Church  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  the  meetings  of 
the  Commissioners  for  the  Revision  of  the  Liturgy 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Twelve  bishops  took 
part  in  the  proceedings  on  behalf  of  the  Establish- 
ment, while  the  Nonconformists  were  represented 
by  Baxter,  Calamy,  Reynolds,  and  others  of  their 
leaders.  The  first  meeting  took  place  on  April  15, 
1661,  and  the  Commission  sat  for  four  months. 

"The  meeting  is  known  to  history  as  the  Savoy  Con- 
ference, and  its  results  were  to  confirm  the  High  Church 
•arty  in  the  Catholic  or  sacramental  view  of  the  Prayer 
BOOK  (which,  was  enforced  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity),  and 
to  disallow  the  Presbyterian  scruples."— E.  Watford:  Old 
and  New  London,  iii.  yj. 

savoy-medlar,  s. 

Bot. :  Amelanchier  vulgaris. 

savoy-spiderwort,  s. 

Bot. :  Hemerocallis  liliastrum. 

Sa-v6"^  -ard,  ».  [See  def.]  A  native  or  inhabit- 
ant of  Savoy. 

saw,  pret.  ofv.    [SEE,  v.] 

saw  (1) ,  sawe  (1).  s.  [A.  S.  saga;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
zaag;  Icel,  sog;  Dan.  sav;  Sw.  sag;  Ger.  sage. 
From  the  same  root  as  Lat.  seco—io  cut.] 

1.  Anthrop. :  The  Greeks  claim  the  invention  of 
the  saw,  but  it  occurs  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
Saws  of  the  bronze  ago  have  been  found  in  Germany 
and  Denmark ;  and  in  the  stone  age  rude  saws  of 
flint  were  affixed  to  wooden  handles  by  bitumen. 
The  Caribs    formerly    employed   saws  of  notched 
shells,  and  the  Tahitiansof  sharks'  teeth. 

2.  Carp. ;  An  instrument  with  a  serrated  or  den- 
tated  blade,  the  teeth  of  which  rasp  or  cut  away 
wood  or  other  material,  making  a  groove  known  as 
a  kerf.  The  best  saws  are  of  tempered  steel,  ground 
bright  and  smooth ;  those  of  iron  are  hammer-hard- 
ened;   hence  the  first,  besides    being  stiff er,  are 
likewise  found  smoother  than  the  last.    The  edfce 
in  which  are  the  teeth  is  usually  thinner  than  the 
back,  because  the  back  is  to  follow  the  edge.    The 
teeth  are  cut  and  sharpened  with  a  triangular  tile, 
the  blade  of  the  saw  being  first  fixed  in  a  whetting- 
block.  Saws  are  used  to  cut  wood,  stone,  ivory,  and 
other  materials,  and  are  either  reciprocating  or  cir- 
cular, and  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  according  to 
the  purpose  for  which  each  is  intended.    They  may 
be  divided  into  hand-saws  and   machine-saws,  of 
which  the  first  are  the  more  numerous.     Of  hand- 
saws the  most  commonly  used  are  the   band-saw, 
the  cross-cut  saw,  the  frame-saw,  the  hand-saw,  the 
panel-saw,  the    key-hole    saw,  the  bow-saw,    the 
ripping-saw,    the    sash-saw,    the  tenon-saw,    &c., 
which  will  be  found  described  in  this  work  under 
their  several  head^.  Machino-saws  are  divided  into 
circular,  reciprocating,  and  band-saws.    The  circu- 
lar-saw is  a  disc  of  steel  with  teeth  on  its  periph- 
ery; it  is  made  to  revolve  at   great   speed,  while 


is  fixed  and  the  material  pushed  forward  against 
its  teeth.  The  ribbon-saw  consists  of  a  thin  endless 
saw  placed  over  two  wheels,  and  strained  on  them. 
It  passes  down  through  a  flat  sawing  table,  upon 
which  the  material  to  be  cut  is  laid. 

"  Carpenters'  art  was  the  invention  of  Dedalus,  as  also 
the  tooles  thereto  belonging,  to  wit,  the  saw,  the  chip, 
axe,  and  hatchet,  the  pliimbe  line,  the  augoer,  and  wim- 
ble."—P.  Holland;  Pliny,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  Ivi. 

Baw-arbor,  s.    The  axis  of  a  circular  saw. 
aaw-belly,  s.    The  alewife.    (Colloq.  U.  S.) 
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saw-bench,  s. 

Wood-working :  A  table  on  which  staff  is  fed  to  a 
saw. 

saw-bill, «. 

Ornith. :  (See  extract.) 

"Possessing  strong  tooth-like  processes  on  the  bill,  by 
which  it  is  enabled  to  hold  a  slippery  prey,  this  bird 
[Mergus  merganser,  the  Goosander]  like  the  Red-breasted 
Merganser,  is  also  called  Saw-bill  and  Jack-saw." — For- 
rell:  British  Birds  (ed.  4th),  iv.  489. 

saw-bones,  s.    A  surgeon,    (slang.) 
saw-buck,  s.    [SAW-HOESE.] 

saw-clamp,  s.  A  contrivance  for  holding  saws 
while  being  hied. 

saw-doctor,  saw-gummer,  s.  An  instrument 
li.-iving  an  angular  punch  for  cutting  pieces  out  of 
the  edge  of  a  saw-blade,  to  increase  the  depths  of 
tho  interdental  spaces. 

saw-dust,  «.  The  dust  or  small  fragments  of 
wood,  &c.,  caused  by  the  attrition  of  a  saw. 

"The  block,  the  ai,  and  the  saw-dust  rose  in  his 
mind." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

saw-dusty,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  covered  with 
saw-dust. 

"A  saw-dusty  parlor."— Dickens:  Uncommercial  Trav- 
eler, iii. 

saw-flle,  «.  A  file  adapted  for  saws ;  triangular 
in  cross-sectiou  for  hand-saws  and  flat  for  mill- 
saws. 

saw-fish,  s.    [SAWFISH.] 
saw-fly, «.    [SAWFLY.] 
saw-frame,  s. 

1.  The  frame  in  which  a  saw-blade  is  stretched. 

2.  A  saw-sash  (q.  v.)» 

saw-gate,  s. 

1.  The  rectangular  frame  in  which  a  mill-saw  or 
gang  of  mill-saws  is  stretched. 
*2.  The  motion  or  progress  of  a  saw. 
saw-gauge,  s. 

1.  A  test  for  the  thickness  of  saw-blades  or  the 
width  of  saw-tooth  points. 

2.  An  adjustable  device  for  governing  the  width 
of   the    scantling  or  board  cut  and  its  angle  of 
presentation  to  the  saw. 

3.  A  loose  back,  which  is  adjusted    toward   or 
from  the  edge  of  the  saw,  to  limit  the  depth  of  the 
kerf. 

saw-gin, «. 

Cotton :  The  original  form  of  cotton-gin,  in  which 
fibers  are  drawn  through  the  grid  or  grating  by  the 
teeth  of  a  saw. 

•saw-grass, «. 

Bot. :  Cladium  mariscus. 

saw-guide,  s.  A  piece  with  an  adjustable  fence, 
which  may  direct  tne  saw  in  cross-cutting  strips, 
against  which  the  piece  is  laid. 

saw-gummer, «.    [SAW-DOCTOK.] 

saw-horse,  s.  A  kind  of  rack  on  which  sticks  of 
cord-wood  are  laid  for  sawing.  Its  two  ends  each 
form  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  and  are  connected  by 
longitudinal  stays. 

saw-log,  s.  A  large  log  suitable  for  sawing  into 
lumber. 

saw-mandrel,  s.  A  hold-fast  for  a  circular  saw 
in  a  lathe. 

saw-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  sawing  timber.  It  may 
be  driven  either  by  steam  or  water.  The  saws  used 
are  either  circular  or  reciprocating.  The  larger 
mills  in  America  are  furnished  with  gang-saws, 
the  saw-frame  being  filled  with  saws  set  at  any  dis- 
tance from  each  other  that  may  be  desired.  When 
the  log  has  been  squared  by  a  circulaw  saw  it  is 
transferred  to  the  gang  and  cut  into  deals  or  boards 
at  a  single  passage.  [SAW  (1),  «•] 

IT  Saw-mills  were  erected  at  Augsburg  in  1322,  in 
Madeira  in  1420,  at  Breslau  in  U27,mNorway  about 
1530,  and  at  Lyons  in  or  before  1555.  In  1663  a 
Dutchman  attempted  to  set  one  up  near  London, 
England,  but  was  prevented  by  the  populace.  No 
other  attempt  was  made  till  1767  or  1768,  when  a 
saw-mill  was  built  at  Limehouse,  but  was  pulled 
down  by  rioters.  The  government  made  good 
the  damage,  and  a  new  one  erected  was  well  pro- 
tected and  stood. 

Saw-mill  dog :  A  contrivance  for  holding  logs  on 
the  carriage  while  being  sawed. 

Saw-mill  gate:  [SAW-GATE.] 

saw-pad,  s.  A  contrivance  for  conducting  the 
web  of  a  compass-saw  or  lock-saw  in  cutting  out 
small  holes. 

saw-pit,  8.  The  pit  beneath  a  log  in  which  the 
lower  sawyer  works. 

saw-sash,  8.  The  rectangular  frame  in  which  a 
mill-saw  is  stretched. 


sawyer 

saw-set,  s.  A  tool  or  implement  to  slant  the 
teeth  laterally  from  the  plane  of  the  saw,  alter- 
nately to  the  right  and  left,  in  order  that  tho  kerf 
may  bo  wider  than  the  thickness  of  tho  blade,  and 
friction  be  reduced.  In  some  cases,  tho  edge  of  the 
tooth  is  spread  to  widen  its  cut,  instead  of  bending 
it  laterally. 

saw-spindle,  s.  The  shaft  upon  which  a  circular 
saw  is  secured. 

Saw-swage,  s.  A  form  of  punch  or  striker  by 
which  the  end  of  a  saw-tooth  is  flattened  to  give 
it  width  and  set. 

saw-tooth  sterrinck,  s. 

Zool. :  The  Crab-eating  Seal,  Lobodon  carcino- 
phaga,  a  seal,  olive-colored  above,  white  below, 
inhabiting  tho  Antarctic  se:as.  Its  molar  teeth  are 
serrate,  in  which  respect  it  approaches  tho  fossil 
Zouglodon. 

saw-toothed,  a.  Having  teeth  like  a  saw;  ser- 
rated. 

saw- whet,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  Acadian  Owl,  Ni/ctale  acadica 
(Bonap.),  about  eight  inches  long  and  eighteen 
in  wing  expanse;  upper  parts  olivaceous  brown, 
face  and  under  parts  ashy-white.  It  probably  occurs 
over  tho  whole  of  temperate  America. 

"  This  lively  and  handsome  owl  is  called  '  sate-whet,'  as 
its  love  notes  much  resemble  the  noise  made  by  filing  the 
teeth  of  a  saw." — Ripley  it  Dana:  Amer.  Cyclop.,  iii.  755. 

saw- wrack,  s. 

Bot.:   An  algal,  Fucus  serratus. 

saw-wrest,  s.    A  saw-set  (q.  v.). 

saw  (2),  *sawe  (2),  s.  [A.S.  sagu,  cogn.  with 
Icel.  saga=a  tale,  a  saga;  Dut.  &  Sw.  saga;  Ger. 
sage;  A.S.  secgan=-to  say.  Saw  and  saga  are  thus 
doublets.] 

*1.  A  tale. 

2.  A  saying,  a  proverb,  a  maxim,  an  adage,  an 
apophthegm. 

*3.  Decree,  command. 

saw  (l)  *saw-en,  *saw-yn,  v.  t. &  i.   [SAw(l),s.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  cut  or  separate  with  a  saw. 

2.  To  form  or  frame  by  means  of  a  saw ;  as,  to 
saw  boards,  i.  e.t  to  saw  timber  into  the  shape  of 
boards. 

II.  Fig. :  To  move  through,  or  make  motions  in, 
as  one  sawing. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  cut  timber,  stone,  &c.,  with  a  saw;  to  per- 
form the  act  of  a  sawyer ;  as,  He  saws  well. 

2.  To  cut  with  a  saw ;  as,  The  mill  iaws  fast. 

3.  To  be  cut  with  a  saw;  as,  The  timber  saw« 
easily. 

saw(2),t).  t.    [Sow.] 

sa-war  -ra, ».    [SAOUAEI.] 

saw  -der,  subst.  [A  corrupt,  of  solder  (q.  v.).] 
Blarney,  flattery.  [SoFT.J 

saw -er,  s.  [Eng.  saw  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
saws ;  a  sawyer. 

saw -fish,  s.    [Eng.  saw,  a.,  and/isft.] 

Ichthu. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the 
genus  Pristis  (q.  v.),  from  the  saw-like  weapon  into 
which  the  snout  is  produced.  They  are  common  in 
tropical  and  less  so  in  sub-tropical  seas,  and  attain 
a  considerable  size,  specimens  with  a  saw  six  feet 
long  and  a  foot  broad  at  the  base  being  far  from 
rare.  Their  offensive  weapon  renders  them  dan- 
gerous to  almost  all  other  large  inhabitants  of  the 
ocean.  It  consists  of  three  or  five  (rarely  four) 
hollow  cylindrical  tubes  (the  rbstral  processes  of 
the  cranial  cartilage)  placed  side  by  side,  tapering 
toward  the  end,  and  covered  with  a  bony  deposit, 
in  which  the  teeth  of  the  saw  are  implanted  on 
each  side.  The  real  teeth  are  far  too  small  to  inflict 
a  serious  wound  or  to  seize  other  animals,  so  that 
the  sawfish  use  their  rostral  weapon  in  tearing  off 
pieces  of  flesh  from  their  prey  or  in  ripping  open 
the  abdomen,  when  they  seize  and  devour  the  de- 
tached portions  or  the  protruding  soft  parts. 

saw-fly, «.  [Eng.  saw  (1),  and  fly ;  so  called  from 
the  serrate  ovipositor.] 

Entom. :  Any  insect  of  the  family  Tenthredinidee, 
spec.,  of  the  typical  genus  Tenthredo. 

sawn,  pa.  par-,  or  a.    [SAw(l),v.] 

saw  -nef,  saw  -nf ,  «.  [See  def.]  A  nickname 
for  a  Scotchman,  from  Sandy,  a  corruption  of 
Alexander. 

*saw '-try1,  s.    [PSALTEEY.] 
saw'-w8rt,  s.    [Eng.  saw  (1),  and  wort.] 
Bot. :  The  genus  Serratula. 

saw'-ySr,  subst.  [Formed  from  saw  (1),  v.,  with 
interpolated  y,  as  in  bowyer.'} 

1.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  saw  timber  into 
planks,  or  to  saw  up  wood  for  fuel ;  a  sawor.  [Top- 
SAWYEB.] 


boll,    bdy;     pfiut,    Jowl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     snln,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a?;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -glon  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


sawyer's  dog 
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say 


partly  aoove   water,    rising  miu    iciiiiu^    wuu    me     mi^ij  ic**  v»  ^m^m,  ^j.^..^^,  »u.»~.~~~~.. —      ,  *  . —          1-Ti  1.1  ._„-,----  _  _ 

waves,  whence  the  name.    Sawyers  are  extremely    species.  16U    Not  found  in  Australia,  houth  Africa,  out  through  louvers,  or  by  the  doors  or  windows, 
dangerous  to  navigation  on  the  Mississippi  and    or  the  South  Sea  Islands;  distributed  in  most  other       Saxon-blue,  s.    Indigo  dissolved  in  concentrated 

Missouri,  boats  which  run  foul  of  them  being  either    regions.  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  deep  blue  liquid  used  by 

disabled  or  sunk.  sax-I-fra-ga  -9? -se,  sax-I-fra  -ge-se,  «.  pi.  dyers. 

[Mod.  Lat.  saxifrag(a);   Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.       fSax    6n-d6m,  s.    [Eng.  Saxon;  -<iom.]    A  coun- 

•acece,  -ece.]^  ,  try  or  countries  inhabited  or  colonized  by  Saxons; 


sax-Kfra-ga'-ceous  (CO  as  sh),  a.    [Mod.  Lat.       Min.:  A  soft  earthy  mineral,  of 
saxifrat^ace(oB') ,'  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Belonging  to    a  brownish  color,  used  in  crayon 


sawyer's  dog,  s.    A  saw-mill  dog  (q.  v.). 

sax,  «.    [A.  S.  «eax  =  an  ax,  a  knife.] 

*1.  A  knife,  a  sword,  a  dagger. 

2.  A   slate-maker's   ax,    for    trimming   slates  to 
shape.    It  is  sixteen  inches  long  and  two  broad,  and 

has  a  point  at  the  back  for  making  nail-holes  in  the    t|      1(^u  «VVT.^U  v „ „ „_, 

slate.  five  to  ten,  a  disc  generally  present ;  stigmas  sessile    phrase,  or  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  Anglo- 

sax  -a-tlle,  a.    [Lat.  saxatilis,  from  saxum=&    on  the  top  of  the  ovary;  ovary  inferior  or  nearly    Saxou language. 

rock  1    Pertaining  to  rocks ;  living  among  rocks.        superior,  usually  of  two  carpels  cohering   below       "it  is  full  of  Saxontsm*,  which  indeed  abound  more  or 
fVor          ofto.-Prin-o  i  1  hort     and  diverging  near  the  apex,  sometimes  two-celled,     less  in  every  writer  before  Gower  and  Chaucer."—  tl-nrtm: 

saxe-go-thae  a    s.    [Named  afte    Prince  Abe  t  «    £  placenta.Sr  one-celled  with  a  double    Bi*t.  E,,a.  Poetry,  i.  46. 

of  baxe-Loburg-Gotha  (181^-1  61),  consort  of  Queen    Qne     Frult  ReSeraily  membranous  or  a  two-celled       *Sax -bn-lst,  s.    [Eng.  Saxon;  -1st.}    One  versed 

So". :  A  genus  of  Cupresse*.    Evergreen  trees  like    capsule,  with  numerous,  very  minute  jseeds.  Known    in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language, 
the  yew.    Saxegothcea  " 

sax  -horn,  sax 

inventor,  Charles  Jo;,*^..  «cm  \ 
bratod  Belgian  musical-instru- 
ment maker,  whose  work  in  the 
improvement  of  brass  instru- 
ments was  carried  on  by  his  son, 
Antoine  Joseph  (born  1814).] 

Music :  The  name  given  to  a 
group  of  six  or  more  brass  in- 
struments with  valves,  invented 
by  Sax.  In  1845  he  patented  the 
saxhorn,  a  new  kind  of  bugle, 
and  the  saxo-tromba  (a  family 
of  cylinder  instruments  interme- 
diate between  the  saxhorn  and 
the  cylinder  trumpet)  They 
have  a  wide  mouthpiece  and 
three,  four,  or  five  cylinders,  so 
that  each  horn  is  capable  of 
playing  all  the  notes  of  its  scale 
without  difficulty.  The  chief  are 
the  soprano  in  F,  E  flat,  or  r>,  the 
contralto  in  c  and  B  flat,  the 
tenor  (Althorn)  in  F  and  E  flat, 
the  Baritone,  or  Euphonium  in 
cand  B  flat,  the  bass  (Bombar- 
don, Contra  Bombardon)  in  F  and  E  flat,  and  the 


the  Saxifragaceee  (q.  v.). 
sax-If  -ra-gal,  a.    [SAXIFRAGAMSS.J 
Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Saxifragales  (q.  v.) ; 

as,  the  Saxifragal  Alliance. 
sax-If-ra-ga  -les., s. pf.  [Lat. saxifrag(a);  masc. 


painting. 
sax   6  phone,   s.    [SAXHORN.] 
Music:  A  brass  musical  instru- 

ment  with  a  single  reed  and  a 

a  parabolic* 


Saxhorn. 


contra-bass  or  circular  bass  in  B  flat.    Called  also    SAXIFEAGANT  (q.  v). 


Saxotrombas  and  Saxtubas. 


aces>,  Cunoniaceas,  Brexiacese,  and  Lythrace*.  vafue'in  military  combinations ;       Sax 

tsax-If  -ra-g»nt,  a.    [SAXIFBAG A.)    Breaking  or    in  the  orchestra  except  to 
destroying  stone ;  saxifragous ;  lithotritic.  replace  the  bases  clarinet,  it  is  all  but  unknown. 

sax  6  trom-ba,  s.    [SAXHOBN.] 
sax  -tu-ba,  8.    [SAXHORN.] 
say  (i),  «saye  (l),  *seg-gen,  'sig-gen,  *saln, 
*sele,  *sei-en,  *sein,  *seyn,  v.  t.  &  i.   [A.  S.  »ec- 
f/an,  secgean  _(pa.  t.  scegde,  s&de,  pa.  par.  gescegd, 
s&d);  cogn.  with  Icel.  segja ;  D&n.sige;  Sw.  saga; 


sax  -I-frage,  s.    [SAXIFRAGA.] 
Botany  : 

1.  The  genus  Saxifraga  (q.  v.). 

2.  (Ft.)  :  The  Saxifragacete.    (Lindley.) 
sax-If  -ra-gous,  a.    [SAXIFRAGA.]    The  same  as 
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sax  I-ca'-va,  s.    [Lat.  saxum=a  stone,  and  cavo    Bromne.  vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 


___  ^  ___  o  __  __________  __  ^^   ____  -  „-, 

That  the  goats  should  be  fed  on  saxifragous  herbs."—    Ger.'  sagen  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  sekjan,  segj'anf  Dut.  zeggen."\ 


A.  Transitive : 


with  two  tooth  in  each  valve ;  the  adult  is  rugose.       i.  One  of  a  race  of  people  originally  inhabiting    question, 
toothless,  thick,  oblong,  gaping,  with  an  external    the  northern  part  of  Germany,  who  invaded  and  "Say  what  thou  seest  yond." 

hinge   ligament.    Siphons  large,  and  united  near    conquered  England  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries ;  Shakesp.. :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

the  end.    This  mollusk  is  so  variable  under  differ-    an  Anglo-Saxon.  3.  To  repeat,  to  rehearse,  to  recite ;   as,  to  say 

ent  conditions  and  at  different  ages  that  five  genera       2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Saxons  or  Anglo-    gracei  to  say  one's  lessons. 

and  fifteen  species  have  been  founded  on  its  aber-    Saxons.     It  is  generally  applied   to   the  English       4.  To  pronounce  or  recite  without  singing ;  to  im- 
rantforms.    It  bores  into  stone,  and  has  donogreat    spoken  up  t9  about  1150  or  12UO,  and  succeeded  by    tone. 

damage  to  submarine  masonry.  Middle  English.    [ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.]   OldSaxon       5.  To  allege  or  adduce  by  way  of  argument;  t« 

2.  Palceqnt.:  Etheridge  enumerates  three  species    is  the  old  dialect  of  Westphalia  and  is  closely  allied    arguc. 

<>.  To  suppose,  to  assume ;  to  take,  for  granted ;  t» 
presume.  (Followed  by  a  clause.) 

"Say  they  are  vile  and  false." 

Shakesp. .  Othello,  Hi.  3. 

7.  To  utter  as  an  opinion;  to  judge,  to  decide. 
(Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  speak,  to  declare,  to  assert. 

"  He  said  moreover,  I  have  something  to  say  unto  thee. 
And  she  said,  Say  on." — 1  Kings  ii.  14. 

*2.  To  make  answer;  to  reply.    (Milton.) 

If  The  third  person  sing.  pres.  ind.  (says)  is  pron. 
ses,  and  the  pa.  t.  and  pa.  par.  («atd)  sed. 

if  (1)  It  is  said :  It  is  commonly  reported  ;  people 
assert  or  declare. 

*(2)  It  says:  It  is  said. 

(3)  That  is  to  say :  That  is ;  in  other  words ;  other- 
wise.   Frequently  contracted  to  say,  as  a  sum  of 
$100  (say,  one  hundred  dollars). 

(4)  They  say :    People  assert  or  maintain;  it  18 
said  or  reported. 

(5)  To  say  nay:  To  refuse. 

"  I  cannot  Kay  nay  to  thee." 

Skakesp.:  Kichard  III.,  ill.  7.   :' 

(6)  To  say  to:  To  think  of;  to  have  an  opinion. 
"What  say  you  to  young  Master  Fenton?"— SAufcesp..- 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ill.  2. 

•say  (2),  *saye  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [An  abbreviation  of 
assay  or  essay  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  try,  to  assay. 


from  the  Lias,  one  from  the  Lower  Eocene,  three  to  the  old  Dutch. 

from  the  Crag  deposits,  and  two  from  the  Pleisto-  3.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  modern  Saxony. 

cene.  4.  Entom.:  A  night-moth,  Hadena  rectilinea. 

sax  -I-ca-vous,  a.    [SAXICAVA.]    Hollowing  out  S.  As  adjective: 

stone.    (Lyell.)  1,  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Saxons,  their  country 

8ax-ic'-6-la,  8-    [Lat.  saxum  =  a  stone,  and  colo  or  language;  Anglo-Saxon. 

=  to  inhabit.]  2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Saxony  or  its  inhabitants. 

Ornith.:  Stonechat;  the  typical  genus  of  Saxico-  Saxon-architecture,  subst.    The  style  of  archi- 

hnse  (q.  v.).    Beak  straight,  slender,  surrounded  tecture  in  use  in  England  from  the  time  of  its  con- 

with  a  few  bristles;  nostrils  basal,  lateral,  oval ;  Tersion  till  the  Conquest.    It  is  easily  recognized 

half  closed  by  a  membrane.    Three  toes  in  front,  b     its  massjve  columns  and  semicircular  arches, 

one  behind.    Habitat,  Africa,  Northwest  India,  the  wuicll  usuany  spring  from  capitals  without  the 

Palwarctic  region,  migrating  to  Alaska  and  Lrreen-  intervention  of  the  entablature.    In  the  first  Saxon 

land.  buildings  the  moldings  were 

sax-I-c6-ll -nse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  saxicol(a);  extremely  simple,  the  greater 

Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.]  part  consisting  of  fillets  and 

Ornith.:  Stonecbats;  a  family  of  Sylviidee  (q.v.),  platbands  at  right  angles  to 

with  twelve  genera  and  126  species,  absent  from  each  other,  and  tothegeueral 

America  (except  the  extreme  northwest),  abundant  surface.     The  walls  are  of 


feet  lengthened,  tail  rather  short ;  head  large.  proportion  to  height  ;  the 

sax-IC-6-lou.,  a.    [SAXICOLA.]  quoin^are of ^.ewn  stone^se.t 

Bot.:  Growing  on  rocks.  zontally;  the  arches  of  the 

sax-if  -ra-ga,  subst.    [Fem.  of  Lat.  saxifragus-  doorways  and   windows   are 

stone-breaking;  Lat.  saxum=&  stone,  a  rock,  and  rounded  or   with  triangular 

frag-,  root  of /ranoo=to  break.    Dsed  first  of  an  heads;   window -openings  in 

"Adiantum  supposed  to  break  stones  in  the  bladder,  the  walls  are   splayed    onto 

or  named  from  the  roots  of   the  several  species  the  interior  and  exterior,  the    Saxon  Architecture, 

penetrating  the  rocks  and  tending  to  break  them  window  being  in  the  middle 

of  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  divided  with  a 


Botany:   Saxifrage,  the  typical  genus  of  Saxi-    balusterof  peculiarshape,  especially  in  the  belfries, 
fragaceee  (q.v.).    Calyx  in  five  segments;  petals    In  the  earlier  part  of  the  Saxon  period  most  of  the 

Looks  o'er  the  bill,  likes  it." 
Ben  Jonson:  Epigram  13. 

fate,    fat, 
or,     wore. 

fare,     amidst, 
wolf,     wSrk, 

what,     fall, 

who,      sou; 

father 
mute, 

;     w6,     wSt,     here, 
cub,     cttre,    unite, 

camel,     her 
cflr,     rtile, 

,    there; 
fill;     try. 

pine,    pit, 
Syrian. 

sire, 
m,    OB 

sir, 
=  e; 

marine; 
ey  =  a. 

go,     pBt, 
qu  =  JEW. 

say 

B.  Intrans.:  To  assay,  to  make  an  attempt. 

"  Once  I'll  say 
To  strike  the  ear  of  time  in  those  fresh  strains." 

Ben  Jonson.-  Poetaster.     (To  the  Reader.) 

say  (l),*saye  (1),  s.    [SAY  (!),<] 

1.  That  which  one  says  or  has  to  say  ;  a  speech,  a 
story ;  hence,  a  declaration,  a  statemeat,  an 
opinion. 

"Sooner  or  later  Russia  would  be  called  upon  to  have 
her  say  in  Bulgaria."—  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*2.  A  maxim,  a  saying,  a  saw,  an  adage, 
•say  (2),  s.    [SAY(2),v.] 

1.  A  trial,  an  assay,  a  sample,  a  taste. 

"Since  .  .  .  thy  tongue  some  say  of  breeding  breathes, 
What  safe  and  nicely  I  might  well  disdain 
By  rule  of  knighthood,  I  disdain  and  spurn." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  5. 

2.  Tried  quality ;  temper,  proof. 

"  Mongst  which  he  found  a  sword  of  better  say." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  xi.  47. 

*Tf  (1)  To  give  the  say :  To  assure  the  goodness  of 
the  wines  and  dishes,  a  duty  formerly  performed  by 
the  royal  taster. 

(2)  To  give  a  say  at:  To  make  an  attempt  at. 
"And  give  a  say — I  will  not  say  directly, 

But  very  fair— at  the  philosopher's  stone." 

Ben  Jonson:  Alchymist,  i.  1. 

(3)  To  taste  the  say :  To  taste  meat  or  wine  before 
presenting  it,  so  as  to  ascertain  that  it  is  not  pois- 
oned. 

"  Nor  deem'd  it  meet  that  you  to  him  convey 
The  proffered  bowl  unless  you  taste  the  say." 

Rose.-  Orlando  Furioso,  xx.  61. 

*say  (3),  *saie,  *saye  (2},*sey,  s.  [O.  Fr.  saie 
(Fr.  saye)t  from  Lat.  saga,  sagum,  saous=a  coat  or 
tunic ;  sagum=a  mantle,  a  kind  of  cloth,  from  Gr. 
sagos— a  coarse  cloak;  Ital.  saio=a  long  coat;  Sp. 
saya,  sayo=a  tunic.] 

1.  A  kind  of  sorgo  or  woolen  cloth. 

"  Fine  cloths  in  Somersetshire,  saies  at  Sudbury,  crapes 
at  Norwich." — Bp.  Berkeley:  Querist,  §  520. 

2.  A  kind  of  silk  or  satin. 

"Thou  say,  thou  serge,  nay,  thou  buckram  lord." — 
Shakesp..  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  7. 

say'-er,  s.  [English  say  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
says  or  utters ;  an  utterer. 

sa-yette',8.  [Fr.  sayete—say ;  Sp.sayete=a  light, 
thin  stuff.]  A  mixed  fabric  of  silk  and  wool ;  saga- 
thy. 

say  -lug,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  8.    [SAY  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  which  is  said ;  an  expression,  a  speech. 

"Moses  fled  at  this  saying."—  Acts  vii.  29. 

2.  A  proverbial  expression  ;  a  maxim,  an  adage,  a 
saw. 

"Blush  like  a  black  dog,  as  the  saying  is." 

Shakesp..-  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  1. 

*say  -m^in,  *say'-mas-ter,  s.  [An  abbreviation 
of  assay-man  or  assay-master.]  One  who  makes 
trial  or  assay ;  an  assay-master. 

say-ne-te.s.    [Sp.] 

Music:  An  interlude  introduced  between  the  pro- 
logue and  the  principal  comedy  in  the  Spanish 
drama,  in  which  music  and  dancing  form  prom- 
inent features.  Tliey  are  generally  of  a  burlesque 
or  humorous  character. 

Say  -nite,  subst.  [After  Sayn  Altenkirchcn,  Ger- 
many, where  found ;  suff.  -ite  (.Mm.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  GRUNAUITE  (q.  v.).  Las- 
peyres  suggests  that  this  may  be  an  impure  form  of 
rolydymite  (q.  v.). 

*sblr-ro,  (pi.  sblr-ri),  s.  [Ital.=a  bailiff,  a 
constable.]  A  member  of  a  police-force  formerly 
existing  in  Italy.  They  wore  no  uniform,  lived  in 
their  own  houses,  carried  arms,  and  received  a 
small  stipend.  They  fell  into  disrepute,  and  were 
superseded  by  the  carabineers. 

"Their  legions  of  spies  and  sbtrri."  —  O.  M.  Lewis: 
Bravo  of  Venice,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

'sblopd,  interj.  [See  def.]  An  imprecation  or 
oath,  an  abbreviation  of  God's  blood. 

scab,  *scabbe,  s.  [A.  S.  scceb,  sceb;  cogn.  with 
Dan.  &  Sw.  skab;  Ger.  schabe;  Lat.  sca6ie«=scab, 
itch,  from  sca6o=to  scratch.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  Literally: 

(1)  An  incrusted  surface,  dry  and  rough,  formed 
on  a  sore  in  healing. 

"Kynouse  scabbes."—  Piers  Plowman,  396. 
(2.  The  itch.    (Scotch.) 

2.  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  A  mean,  paltry,  dirty  fellow. 

"For  thys  little  scabbe  of  his  fol  ye  hee  labooreth  some* 
what  to  hide  and  couer." — Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  1078. 
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(2)  A  workman  who  refuses  to  join  in  a  strike,  and 
wuo  continues  at  his  work  as  usual.    (Slang.) 
II.  Technically; 

1.  Veterinary:    A  highly  contagious  disease   of 
the  skin  in  horses,  cattle,  and  especially  in  sheep, 
caused  by  the  presence  of  a  dermal  parasite. 

2.  Veg.Pathol.:  A  disease  in  potatoes,  which  pro- 
duces pits,  often  containing  an  olive-green  dust  on 
thetuberg.    It  is  produced  by  a  species  of  Turbi- 
cinia. 

scab  -bard  (1),  *scab  -berd,  *scau-berd,  *scau- 
bert,  *sca-berke,  «-  [For  scauberk,  of  which  the 
latter  syllable  ia,  like  hauberk,  from  the  Teutonic 
word  appearing  in  O.H.Gor.  bergan;  Ger.  bergen— 
to  protect,  to  hide ;  the  first  syllable  is  probaDly= 
O.  ¥tT.e8cale(Fr,ecale.6caille)  =  fi  shell,  a  husk;  Ger. 
schale=a  shell,  a  rind,  the  haft  of  a  knife.  (Skeat.)] 
The  sheath  of  a  sword  or  bayonet,  made  of  metal, 
wood,  leather,  rawhide,  or  paper. 

"Even  to  melt  the  swerd  without  injuring  the  scab- 
bard."— Warburton:  Julian,  bk.  ii.  ch.  iii. 

scabbard-fish,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Lepidopus  caudatus,  fairly  common  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  warmer  parts  of  the  At- 
lantic. It  is  probably  a  deep-sea  fisn.  Its  length  is 
from  five  to  six  feet,  dorsal  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  body,  which  is  much  compressed.  It 
is  well-known  in  New  Zealand,  where  it  is  called 
the  Frost-fish,  and  is  much  esteemed  as  a  food-fish. 
( Gunther.) 

scab  -bard  (2),  s.  [See  d«f.]  A  corrupt,  of  scale- 
board  (q.  v.). 

scab  -bard,  v.  t.  [SCABBARD,  s.]  To  put  into  a 
scabbard  oc  sheath. 

scabbed,  *scabed,  a.    [Eng.  scab;  -ed.] 
I.  Lit.:  Covered  with  scalos;  scabby. 
"The  comparyng  of  these  whole    members    to    their 
seabed  body.^—Fryth:  Works,  fol.  116. 

*II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Paltry,  vile,  mean,  dirty. 

2.  Unclean,  impure,  polluted. 

"Putting  the  scabbed  heretikee  out  of  the  dene  flocke." 
— Sir  T.  More;  Works,  p.  939. 

scab'-bl-nSss,  *scab-bSd-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  scabby, 
scabbed;  -ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
sca'bby  or  covered  with  scabs. 

scab  -ble,  v.  t.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mason. :  To  dress,  as  a  stone,  with  a  fine  ax  or 
broad  chisel  (called  in  England  a  boaster  and  in 
Scotland  a  drove),  after  pointing  or  broaching,  and 
before  the  finer  dressing. 

scab  -bllAg,  pr.  par,  or  a.    [SCABBLE.] 

scabbling-hammer,  s. 

Mason.:  A  mason's  tool  used  in  reducing  stone  to 
a  surface.  It  has  two  somewhat  pointed  ends, 
wherewith  the  stone  is  picked. 

scab -by",  a.    [Eng.  scab;  -|/.] 

1.  Covered  with  scabs;  full  of  scabs. 

2.  Diseased  with  the  scab  or  mange. 

3.  Covered  with  spots  resembling  scab. 

"The  gray,  scabby  rocks  in  the  pasture." — Burroughs: 
Pepacton,  p.  244. 

scgi  bel-lum,  s.    [Lat.] 

Arch. :  A  kind  of  pedestal,  commonly  terminating 
in  a  sort  of  sheath  or  scabbard,  used  to  support 
busts,  &c. 

sea  -bl-es,,  s.    [Lat.]    Scab,  mange,  itch  (q.  v.). 

sca-bl-6  -sa,  s.  [Fem.  of  Lat.  sca/nosws=rough, 
scurfy.  Said  to  bo  from  Lat.  scabies^  because  it  was 
used  in  skin  diseases.] 

Bot.:  Scabious;  a  genus  of  Dipsaceee.  .Tnvolucel 
membranous  or  minute;  receptncle  hemispherical, 
hairy,  or  with  scaly  floral  bracts;  stamens  four, 
exsorted;  fruit  with  eight  depressions.  Known  spe- 
cies about  ninety,  from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
S.  succisa  yields  a  green  dye,  and  seems  astringent 
enough  to  be  used  in  tanning, 

sca'-bl-0us.  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  scabiosus,  from  sca- 
6ies=scab,  itch.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Consisting  of  scabs;    rough,  itchy, 
leprous. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Bot. :  (1)  The  genus  Scabiosa  (q.  v.)  ;  (2)  Jasione 
montana. 

scab  ling,  s.  [SCABBLE.]  A  chip  or  fragment 
of  stone. 

*SC(i-bred '-I-tjf,  s.  fLat.scafcredo,  from  scaber= 
rough.]  Roughness,  ruggedness. 

"He  will  find  neves,  inequalities  .  .  .  scabredity, 
palenesse." — Burton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  568. 

fscab  -rid,  a.     [Lat.  scabridus— rough. J 

Bot.:  Roughish  (q.  v.). 


scaffold 

*scab  -rl-dte,  s.  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Lat.  »cabridus= 
rough.] 

Bot. :  The  twentieth  order  in  Linnwus  Natural 
System.  Genera :  Ficus,  Ac. 

sea  brl-iis  -curious,  o.  [Mod.  Lat.  scabriuscu- 
lus,  dimin.  from  Lat.  sca£*er=rough.] 

Bot.:  Scabrid  (q.  v.). 

sea  brous,  *seab  -rous,  adj.  [Lat.  scafcrosus, 
from  scaber= rough ;  Fr.  scabreux;  Ital.  tcabroso; 
Sp.  escabroso.] 

1.  Lit.  dt  Bot. :  Rough ;  rugged  or  uneven  on  the 
surface.. 

f2.  Fig. :  Rough,  harsh,  uneven. 

"His  verse  ia  scabrous  and  hobbling."— Dryden:  Juve- 
nal. (Dedic.) 

sea  -brous  ness, 'scab  -rous-ness,  s.  [English 
scabrous;  -ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
scabrous;  roughness,  ruggedness,  unevenness. 

scab  -w5rt,  s.    [Eng.  scab,  and  wort.] 

Bot.:  Inula  helenium. 

scac  chlte,  s.  [After  Scacchi  of  Naples;  suff. 
-He  (A/in.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  supposed  by  Scacchi  (as  the  re- 
sult of  various  chemical  experiments),  to  occur  at 
Vesuvius,  and  to  be  a  chloride  of  manganese. 

scad,  «.    [See  def.  1.] 

1.  A  fish,  probably  the  shad  (q.  v.). 

"Of  round  fish  there  are  sprat,  barn,  smelta,  and  scad." 
— Carew. 

2.  A  fish,  Caranx  trachurus,  the  horse-mackerel, 
scads,  s.  pi.    [Etym.  unknown.]    Money.    (U.S. 

slang.) 

S$88  -v6-la,  «.  [Lat.  sc<Evtis=on  the  left  hand,  in 
allusion  to  the  form  of  the  corolla.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sceevoleee  (q.  v.).  The 
young  leaves  of  Sccevola  taccada.  are  eaten  as  pot- 
nerbs,  and  the  pith  of  the  plant  fashioned  by  the 
Malays  into  artificial  flowers,  &c.  S.  beta  modo- 
gam  is  emollient,  and  is  used  in  India  to  bring 
tumors  to  a  head. 

8C88-v5'-l8-88,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sccevol(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -<•«'.  \ 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Goodeniaceee.  Fruit  a  drupe  or 
nut. 

scaff,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Rough  plenty;  fun 
and  frolic  in  plenty.  (Sao<c/i.) 

scaff-and-raff,  s.  The  rabble ;  the  rag,  tag,  and 
bobtail. 

*scaf  '-f  61  age  (age  as  Ig),  8.    [SCAFFOLDAOE.] 

scaf  '-f  &ld,  *scaf  old,  *skaf-fold,  s.  [O.  French 
*escafalt,  escafaut  (Fr.  echafaud),  from  Sp.  cata- 
falco  (Fr.  catafalque;  Ital.  catafalco)=e.  canopy 
over  a  bier,  a  funeral  canopy,  a  stage,  a  scaffold.] 
[CATAFALQUE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  temporary  gallery  or  stage  raised  either  for 
shows  or  for  spectators. 

"  The  other  aide  was  open,  where  the  throng, 
On  banks  and  scaffolds,  under  sky  might  stand." 
Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,610. 

(2)  A  stage  or  platform  for  the  execution  of  crimi- 
nals. 

"  Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold,  Wrong  forever  on  the 
throne."  Lowell:  Present  Crisis. 

2.  Fig.:  A  temporary  support. 

"They  [faith  and  consideration,  Ac.]  are  all  but  scaf- 
folds to  that  heavenly  building  of  inward  purity  and 
goodness." — Scott:  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

II.   Technically: 

1.  Build. :  A  platform  temporarily  erected  during 
the  progress  of  a  structure  fur  the  support  of  work- 
men and  material.    The  ordinary  bricklayer's  scaf- 
fold consists  of   upright   poles  called    standards, 
supporting  the  horizontal  poles  which  are  lashed 
thereto  and  called  ledgers ;  these  support  the  outer 
ends  of  the  putlogs,  the  other  ends  resting  in  holes 
in  the  wall.    The  scaffold  boards  rest  on  the  put- 
logs. 

2.  Mining:    A  platform    affording  a  temporary 
resting-place  for  an  ascending  or  descending  load. 

scaffold-bracket,  s.  An  implement  to  form  a 
footing  for  a  board  to  support  a  person  in  roofing. 

scaffold-pole,  subst.  A  standard.  [SCAFFOLD, 
8.,  II.  l.J 

scaf  '-f 6ld,  v.  t.    [SCAFFOLD,  «.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  furnish  with  a  scaffold;  to  up- 
hold, to  sustain. 

II.  Anthrop.:    To  lay  out  a  dead  body  at  full 
length-  on  au  elevated  bier  or  scaffold,  and  leave  it 
to  decay.    The  custom  prevails  among  the  North 
American  Indians.  After  a  time  the  bleached  bones 
and  the  offerings  deposited  beside  them  are  com- 
mitted to  a  common  grave. 

"A  grand  celebration,  or  the  Feast  of  Death,  was  sol- 
emnly convoked.  Not  only  the  ashes  of  those  whose 
bodies  had  been  scaffolded,  but  those  who  had  died  on  a 


1)611,    boy;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     5011,     chorus,     ?nin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  chun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  snus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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journey  or  on  the  war-path,  and  been  temporarily  buried, 
were  now  gathered  together  and  interred  in  one  common 
eepulcher  with  special  marks  of  regard."  —  D.  tt'il*on 
Prehistoric  Man,  ii.  207. 

tscaf  -f Aid-age  (age  as  ig),  a.  [Eng.  scaffold; 
-age.]  The  timber-work  of  a  stage;  a  stage;  scaf- 
folding. 

"  'Twixt  his  stretch*  d  footing  and  the  scaffoldage." 
Shalcesp. .-  Troilus  and  Cresgtda,  i.  3. 

•scaf -f  6ld-8r,  s.  [Eng.  scaffold ; -er.}  A  specta- 
tor in  the  gallery ;  one  of  the  "  gods." 

scaf  -f  6ld-Ing,  s.    [Eng.  scaffold;  -ing.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  frame  or  structure  for  temporary  support  in 
an  elevated  place. 

2.  That  which  supports  or  sustains ;  a  frame. 

"  A  scaffolding  to  be  now  thrown  aside,  ae  of  no  import- 
ance to  the  finished  fabric."— Reynolds:  Art  of  Painting, 
note  62. 

3.  Materials  for  scaffolds. 

II.  Build.:  The  temporary  combination  of  up- 
right poles  and  horizontal  pieces,  on  which  are  laid 
the  boards  for  supporting  the  workmen  and  mate- 
rial during  the  erection  of  a  building ;  the  scaffold. 

scaff-raff,  s.    [Eng.  scaff,  and  raff.}    The  same 

83  SCAFF-AND-BAFF  (q.  V.)- 

scaglia  (as  seal  yl  ai,  s.  [Ital.=a  fish-scale,  a 
chip  of  marble.  (See  def.jj 

Geology :  A  red,  white,  or  gray  argillaceous  lime- 
stone occurring  in  the  Venetian  Alps,  and  believed 
by  De  Zigno  to  be  the  age  of  the  chalk.  The  beds 
are  usually  thin,  fragile,  and  almost  schistose, 
whence  the  name  of  scaglia.  (Quar.  Jour.  Geolog. 
Soc.,  vi.  429.) 


"  Scagliola  is  prepared  from  powdered  gypsum  mixed 
with  isinglass,  alum,  and  coloring  matter  into  a  paste, 
which  is  beaten  on  a  prepared  surface  with  fragments  of 
marble,  Ac.  The  surface  prepared  for  it  has  a  rough 
coating  of  lime  and  hair.  The  colors  are  laid  on  and 
mixed  by  hand,  in  the  manner  of  fresco,  and  in  imitation 
of  various  kinds  of  marbles.  When  hardened,  the  surface 
is  pumice-stoned  and  washed  ;  it  is  polished  successively 
by  tripoli  and  charcoal,  tripoli  and  oil,  and  oil  alone." — 
Knight:  Pract.  Diet.  Mechanics. 

scalth, ».     [SCATHE.] 
scaith  -less,  a.    [SCATHELESS.] 
seal,  scawl,  s.    [SCOLD.]    (Scotch.) 
sea    la,  «.    [Lat.=a  ladder,  a  staircase.] 

1.  A  not.:  A  passage. 

2.  Surg. :  A  surgical  instrument  for  reducing  dis- 
location. 

scala  media,  s. 

Anat. :  A  tubular  expansion  in  the  cochlea  of  the 
ear,  between  the  scala  vestibuli  and  the  scala  coch- 
leae. It  constitutes  a  keyboard,  the  keys  of  which 
are  formed  by  the  extremities  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

scala  tympani.s. 

Anat. :  The  superior  spiral  passage  of  the  cochlea. 

scala  vestibuli,  «. 

Anat.:  The  inferior  spiral  passage  of  the  cochlea. 

scal'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  scale  (3),  v. ;  -able.}  Capa- 
ble of  being  scaled  or  climbed. 

tsca-lade',  *sca-la'-d6,  *skal  lade,  s.   [French 

scalade;  Sp.  scaladp,  from  Lat.  scala=a  ladder.] 
An  assault  on  a  fortified  place,  in  which  the  soldiers 
mount  by  means  of  1  adders ;  an  escalade. 

"And  therefore  friends,  while  we  hold  parley  here, 
Raise  your  scalatlo  on  the  other  side. 

Beaum.  *  Flet.:  Double  Marriage,  v.  1. 

sca-lar,  a.  [Lat. 8caiort's=pertainingtoa  flight 
of  steps.] 

Physics  (of  a  quantity} :  Not  involving  direction, 
as  the  volume  of  a  figure  or  the  mass  of  a  body. 
(Roisiter.) 

sca-lar  -I-a,  «.  [Lat.  scalaria  (pi.  of  fycalare) 
=a  flight  of  stairs.] 

1.  Zool. :   Wentletrap,  Ladder-shell;  a  genus  of 
Turritellidse  ( Woodward) ;  according  to  Tate,  the 
sole  genus  (with  three  sub-genera)  of  Scalariada?,  a 
family  of  Holostomata.    Shell  solid,  varices  irreg- 
ular, whorlB  generally  cancellated.     About  a  hun- 
dred species  are  known,  widely  distributed,  mostly 
tropical. 

2.  Palceont. :  Trfey  commence  in  the  Coral  Rag. 
sca-la-rl'-a-dse,  ».  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  scalari(a); 

Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -adce^}    [SCALARIA.] 

sca-lar'-I-an,  a.  &  s.  [Modern  Latin  scalaria 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Scalaria  or  the 
Scalariadee;  as,  scalarian  affinities. 

B.  Assubtt. :  Any  individual  of  the  Scalariadee. 


sca-lar'-I-form,  a.  [Lat.  sca/ari's  =  pertaining 
to  a  ladder  or  stairs,  and  /orm«=form.]  Having 
the  shape  or  form  of  a  ladder;  resembling  a  ladder. 

scalariform-vessels,  .-•.  /•'. 

Botany:  Ladder-like  vessels  occurring  chiefly  in 
ferns. 

•sea  -lar-y1,  adj.  [Lat.  scalaris,  from  scala=a 
ladder,  stairs.]  Resembling  a  ladder;  proceeding 
by  steps  like  those  of  a  ladder. 

"  Elevated  places  and  scalary  ascents,  that  they  might 
with  better  ease  ascend  or  mount  their  horses." — Browne: 
I'ulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xiii. 

seal -a-wag,  s.    [SCALLAWAG.] 

scald  (1),  'Bchald,  v.  t.  [Old  French  *escalder, 
*eschauder  (Fr.  echauder),  from  Lat.  exca(do=to 
wash  in  hot  water:  ex-=out,  very,  and  caldus,  cal- 
»'dus=hot;  Sp.  &  Port,  escaldar;  Ital.  scaldare.} 

1.  To  burn,  or  painfully  affect,  and  injure,  with, 
or  as  with,  hot  water  or  other  liquid. 

2.  To  expose  to  a  boiling  or  violent  heat  over  a 
fire,  or  in  water  or  other  liquor. 

"Scalding  the  cream — that  is,  bringing  it  nearly  to 
boiling-heat — will  diminish  the  time  and  labor  required 
in  churning  It."—  Sheli-lon:  Dairy  Farming,  p.  809. 

3.  To  boil  or  buck  cloth  with  white  soap  after 
bleaching. 

4.  To  burn,  to  scorch 

"In  Bummer's  scalding  heat." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  PI.  III.,  v.  7. 

scald  (2),»scauld,  v.t. ort.  [SCOLD, v.]  (Scotch.) 

scald  (!),«.  [SCALD  (!),«.]  A  burn  or  injury  to 
the  skin  from  hot  liquid  or  vapor. 

IT  Carron  oil,  kept  on  the  place  by  a  layer  of  cot- 
ton wool,  is  a  good  appliance,  and  the  bandage 
should  not  be  often  changed,  as  the  access  of  the 
air  to  the  wound  is  deleterious. 

scaid  (2),  subst.  [Icel.  skalli=a  bare  head.] 
[SCALL.]  Scab  or  scurf  on  the  head. 

scald-head,  s.    [SCALLED-HEAD.] 

scald  (3),  *skald,  s.    [Icel.  skdld=a  poet.]    An 
old  Norse  poet,  whose  aim  was  to  celebrate  the 
achievements  of  distinguished  men,  and  to  recite 
and  sing  their  compositions  on  public  occasions. 
They  corresponded  to  the  Bards  of  the  Celts  and 
Britons.    Few  complete  Scaldic  poems  remain,  but 
a  number  of  fragments  have  been  preserved. 
"  Or  listened  all,  in  grim  delight, 
While  scalds  yelled  out  the  joys  of  fight." 

Scott:  Marmioit,  vi.  (Introd.) 

•scald,  adj.     [For  scalled= affected  with  scall 
(q.  v.).]    Paltry,  mean,  sorry,  scurvy. 
"Would  it  not  grieve  a  king  to  have  his  diadem 
Sought  for  by  such  scald  knaves  as  love  him  not?" 
Marlowe:  1  Tamburlaine,  ii.  2. 

scald-berry,  «. 

Sot. :  Rubus  fruticosus. 

scald-fish,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Rhombus  arnoglossus. 

scald   ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SCALD  (1),  v.} 

scalded-cream,  s.  Cream  heated  nearly  to  boil- 
ing heat. 

scald  -Sr,  «.    [Eng.  scald  (3) ,  s. ;  -er.]    A  scald. 

scaid  -1C,  skaid  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  scald  (3),  s. ;  -tc.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Scalds  or  Norse  poets ;  com- 
posed by  Scalds. 

scald -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.    [SCALD  (1),  v.} 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Aft  adj. :  So  hot  as  to  scald  the  skin  ;  very  hot ; 
burning. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  last  boiling  or  bucking  of  cloth  with  white 
soap  after  bleaching. 

2.  The  soap  itself. 

scalding-hot,  a.    So  hot  as  to  scald  the  skin, 
scald-weed,  s.    [Eng.  scald  (a.) ,  and  weed.} 
Bot.:  Dodder  (q.  v.). 

scale  (1),  'Shale,  subst.  [A.  S.  sceale,  scale  (pi. 
scealu)—a  shell  or  husk,  cogn.  with  Danish  &  Sw. 
skal  =  a  shell,  a  pod,  a  husk;  O.  H.  Ger.  scala;  Ger. 
schale ;  O.  Fr.  f  scale ;  Fr.  ecale.  Allied  to  scale  (•>) , 
s.,  sea//,  scull,  skill,  and  shell.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Anything  resembling  the  scale  of  a  fish  or  other 
animal;   anything  exfoliated  or  desquamated,  or 
liable  to  be  exfoliated  or  desquamated ;  as — 

(1)  The  hard  deposit  which  gathers  on  the  inside 
of  vessels  in  which  water  is  habitually  heated,  as 
in  a  boiler. 

(2)  The  film  of  oxide  which  forms  on  the  surface 
of  iron  or  other  metal  when  heated. 

(3)  A  metallic  plate  worn  instead  of  an  epaulet 
by  soldiers. 


(4)  One  of  the  side  plates  of  iron  or  brass  which 
form  the  main  portion  of  a  pocket-knife  handle, 
and  to  which  the  sides  of  ivory,  bone,  wood.  &c., 
are  riveted. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany  (pi.)  : 

(1)  Flat,  usually  more  or  less  circular  plates  of 
cellular  tissue,  attached  generally  by  the  center 
with    cells    radiating   from    it,    and    the   margins 
toothed  or  fringed.    They  are  highly  developed  stel- 
late or  pluriserial  hairs.    Found  on  the  stems  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  leaf-stalks  of  many  ferns,  on 
some    Rhododendra,    on    Bromeliaceee,    &c.    Used 
also  of  the  bracts  of  a  catkin,  the  paleae  or  chaff  of 
the  receptacle  in  a  composite  plant,  the  minute 
hypogynous  squamulse  in  the  glumes  of  a  grass,  the 
imperfectly-developed  leaves  surrounding  the  more 
delicate  parts  in  a  bud. 

(2)  Certain  scale-like  processes  around  the  throat 
of  a   gamopetalous   corolla.    Sometimes  they  are 
abortive  stamens. 

2.  Ichthy. :  Distinct  horny  elements  developed  in 
grooves  or  pockets  of  the  skin,  like  hair,  nails,  or 
feathers.     Agassiz  (1807-73)  founded  his  classifica- 
tion  of   Fishes  on  the  character  of  their  scales. 
[CTENOID,  CYCLOID,  GANOID,  PLACOID.    See  also 
SPAEOID.] 

3.  Zoology:  Modificationsof  theepidermis  in  vari- 
ous animals,  specifically  in  serpents,  lizards,  &c. 
[SCUTE,  SHIELD,  LEPIDOPTEE A.] 

scale-armor,  s.  Armor  composed  of  small  plates 
of  steel,  <fec..  partly  overlapping  each  other  like  the 
scales  of  a  fish. 

scale-backs,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl.:  The  family  Aphroditidee  (q.  v.). 
scale-beetle,  s.    The  Tiger-beetle  (q.  v.). 
scale-board,  8. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  thin  veneer  of  wood,  used  for 
covering  the  surface  of  wooden  articles  of  furni- 
ture; as  backing  for  pictures,  looking-glasses,  and 
very  many  other  purposes. 

2.  Print. :  A  thin  slip  of  wood,  used  for  extending 
pages   of    type   to   the  proper  length,  filling  ont 
matter,  &c. 

Scale-board  plane : 

Joinery:  A  plane  for  planing  off  wide  chips,  for 
fruit,  hat,  and  bonnet  boxes  and  other  objects.  It  is 
a  plane  the  width  of  the  widest  board  to  be  scaled, 
is  loaded  with  weights,  and  dragged  or  driven  over 
the  surface  of  the  board  or  balk,  the  degree  of  pro- 
trusion of  the  plane-iron  determining  the  thickness 
of  the  scale.  A  converse  arrangement  is  that  in 
which  the  plane  is  fixed  and  the  board  is  driven 
past  it. 

scale-fern,  s. 

Bot. :  Ceterach  officinarum,    [CETEEACH.] 

scale-fish,  s.  A  dealer's  name  for  the  pollack, 
the  torsk,  the  hake,  and  the  haddock  when  dry- 
cured,  which  have  only  half  the  commercial  value 
of  the  cod.  (Simmonds.) 

scale-insects,  a.  pi. 

Entom.:  The  Coccidse  (q.  v.). 

"The  ants  sucking  the  fluid  from  the  scale-insects 
through  a  dorsal  or  back  pore." — Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th), 
ii.  98. 

scale-Stone,  s.    Tabular  spar. 

scale-winged  insects,  s.  pi. 

Entom.:  The  Lepidoptera  (q.  v.). 

scale-worms,  s.pl. 

Zool.:  The  family  Aphroditidee,  spec,  the  genus 
Lepidonotus.  [SCALE-BACKS.] 

sc&le  (2),  'schale,  *scoale,  *scole,  *skale,  subst. 
[A.  S.  scdle  =  a  scale  of  a  balance  (pi.  sceala),  cogn. 
with  Icel.  skdl=a  bowl,  the  scale  of  a  balance; 
Dan.  skaal;  Sw.  skal  =  a  bowl,  a  cup ;  Dnt.  schaal  = 
a  scale,  a  bowl ;  Ger.  schale.  It  is  allied  to  scale 
(l),s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  dish  of  a  balance ;  and  hence, 
the  balance  itself ;  a  weighing  instrument.    (Gen- 
erally used  in  the  plural.) 

"A  cobweb  will  draw  down  the  scale  when  nothing 
offers  to  counterpoise." — Search:  Light  of  Kature,  pt.  i., 
ch.  vi. 

2.  Astron. :  The  sign  of  Libra  or  the  Balance  (^), 
in  the  zodiac. 

scale-beam,  s.    The  beam  or  lever  of  a  balance. 

scale  (3),  *skale,  subst.  [Lat.  scala  (usually  in 
plural,  scalce)  —  a  flight  of  steps,  a  ladder.  Scald  is 
probably  for  scadla  or  scandla,  from  «ca»irfo=to 
climb,  and  hence^that  by  which  one  climbs  or 
ascends ;  Fr.  echelle ;  Sp.  &  Port,  escala ;  Ital.  scala.} 
.  *1.  A  ladder;  a  flight  or  series  of  steps. 

"On  the  bendings  of  these  mountains  the  marks  of 
several  ancient  scales  of  stairs  may  be  seen,  by  which 
they  used  to  ascend  them." — Addison:  On  Italy. 

*2.  A  means  of  ascent. 

"Love    .    .    .    is  the  scale 
By  which  to  heav'nly  love  thou  may'st  ascend." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  69. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,     wSt,     here,     camel,     hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     wh8,     s6n;     mute,     cfib,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rCle,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


scale-micrometer 

3.  The  act  of  storming  a  place  by  mounting  the 
walls  on  ladders ;  an  escalade,  a  scalade. 

"By  battery,  scale,  and  mine 
Assaulting."  Miltim:  P.  L.,  ii.  666. 

4.  Succession  of  ascending  or  descending  steps  or 
degrees  ;  progressive  series  ;  gradation  ;  scheme  of 
comparative  rank  or  order. 

"To  their  several  gradations  in  the  scale  of  beings." — 
Cheyne:  Philosophical  Principles. 

5.  Anything  graduated,  or  marked  with  lines  or 
degrees  at  regular  intervals;  as —  _ 

(1)  A  measure,  consisting  of  a  slii>  of  wood,  ivory, 
or  metal,  divided  into  equal  parts,  usually  main 
divisions  and  subdivisions ;  as,  inches  or  octpnary 
fractious  for  carpenters'  work,  decimal  divisions 
and  subdivisions  for  chain-work,  duodecimal  for 
plotting  carpenters'  work,  which  is   in    feet  and 
inches.    The  meter  and  its  decimal  subdivisions 
are  also  sometimes  employed. 

(2)  Any  instrument,  insure,  or  scheme  graduated 
for  the  purpose  of  measuring  extent  or  proportions. 

(3)  A  line  drawn  upon  any  solid  substance,  as 
wood,  ivory,  paper,  &c.,  and  divided  into  parts 
equal  or  unequal,  which  may  be  transferred  by 
means  of  the  dividers,  to  aid  in  geometrical  con- 
struction. 

(4)  A  basis  for  a  numerical  system  ;  as,  the  binary 
scale. 

(5)  In  music,  the  sounds  in  consecutive  order  used 
by  various  nations  in  different  forms  as  the  material 
•f  music.    In  a  proper  succession  such  sounds  form 
Melody,  in  proper  combinations   they  constitute 
Harmony.     The   modern    scale,   universally   used 
among  the  more  civilized  nations,  consists  of  twelve 
divisions,  called  semitones,  includ_ed  in  one  octave. 
The   ancient   Greeks    and    Asiatics    ancient   and 
modern  exhibit  the  use  of   less   intervals.    Such 
scales  are  called  Enharmonic.    Other  nations  have 
intervals  of  a  third  between  some  of  the  steps.  This 
is  exhibited  in  the  Chinese  and  ancient   Scotch 
scales,  and  in  the  scales  of  some  savage  nations. 
A  scale  containing  only  five  unequal  divisions  of 
the  octave  has  been  called  Pentaphonic  or,  less 
correctly,  Pentatonic.    All  scales  are  purely  arbi- 
trary, consisting  o_f  a  selection  of  sounds  produced 
by  the  aliquot  divisions  of  a  mouochord.    When 
the  divisions  of  a  monochord  are  slightly  altered 
to  suit  the  required  steps  in  an  octave,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  modern  scale,  the  scale  is  said  to  be 
tempered ;  when  the   harmonic    divisions   of   the 
monochord  are  strictly  followed,  the  scale  is  said 
to' be  in  just  intonation.    The  modern  scale  when 
used  as  a  succession  of  twelve  semitones  is  called 
Chromatic,  when  used  in  the  ordinary  mixture  of 
tones  and  semitones  it  is  called  Diatonic,  when  the 
third  and  the  sixth  are  flattened  it  is  called  the  Mod 


(French  gamme)  from  the  words  gamma  aud ut ,  the 
names  ot  sol  and  do,  found  in  theGuidonian  system 
of  overlapping  hexachords.  The  Italian  names  for 
the  degrees  of  the  scale,  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  are 
derived  from  the  initial  syllables  of  a  Latin  hymn 
quoted  in  all  musical  histories.  Ut  was  afterward 
called  do  by  many  nations,  and  the  name  si  was 
given  to  the  seventh  degree  of  the  scale,  when  the 
ancient  system  of  hexachords  was  converted  into 
the  modern  system  of  octaves.  When  the  scales, 
whatever  the  pitch,  start  from  do,  the  system  is 
said  to  bo  that  of  the  movable  do;  when  the  first 
note  of  the  scale  is  called  do,  re,  mi,  &c.,  according 
to  a  stated  pitch  called  do,  the  system  is  called  that 
of  the  fixed  do. 

(6)  In  painting,  a  figure  subdivided  by  lines  like 
a  ladder,  which  is  used  to  measure  proportions  be- 
tween pictures  and  the  things  represented. 

6.  Relative  dimensions  without  difference  in  pro- 
portion of  parts  ;  size  or  degree  of  the  parts  or  com- 
ponents of  any  complex  thing-compared  with  other 
like  things ;  as,  a  plan  drawn  on  a  scale  of  one  inch 
to  a  foot ;  to  do  things  on  a  grand  scale. 

T  (1)  Drawn  to  scale:  Drawn  proportionally.  [6.] 

(2)  Scale  of  a  series :  In  algebra,  a  succession  of 
terms,  by  the  aid  of  which  any  term  of  a  recurring 
series  may  be  found,  when  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  preceding  ones  are  given. 

(3)  Scale  of  longitudes:  A  scale  used  for  determin- 
ing graphically  the  number  of  miles  in  a  degree  of 
longitude  in  any  latitude. 

scale-micrometer,  subst.  A  linear  micrometer 
(q.v.). 

scale  (\),v.t.&i.    [SCALE  (!),«.] 
A.  Transitive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  strip  or  clear  the  scales  off. 

2.  To  strip  or  take  off  in  thin  laminee  or  scales. 
(Tobias  Hi.  11.) 

S.  To  pare  off  a  surface. 

4.  To  spill ;  as,  to  scale  milk.    (Scotch.) 

5.  To  spread,  as  manure  or  loose  substances. 

6.  To  cause  to  separate ;  to  disperse ;  as,  to  scale 
a  crowd.    (Scotch.) 
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II.  Technically: 

1.  Dent. :  To  remove  tartar  from  the  teeth. 

2.  Gun. :  To  clean  the  inside  of  a  cannon  by  the 
explosion  of  a  small  quantity  of  gunpowder  therein. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  separate  and  come  off  in  thin  laminae  or 
layers. 

"The  glaze  rose  in  bubbles  and  mated  off,  refusing  to 
adhere  to  the  surface." — Forlnum:  Majolica,  p.  6. 

*2.  To  separate ;  to  break  up  and  disperse. 
"They  would  no  longer  abide,  but  scaled  and  departed 
away."— Holinshed:  Chronicles,  ii.  499. 
scale  (2),  v.  I.     [ScALE(2),».] 

1.  To  weigh,  as  in  scales ;  to  ascertain  or  measure 
the  weight  of;  hence,  to  measure,  to  compare,  to 
estimate. 

"Scaling  his  present  bearing  with  his  past." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  ii.  8. 

2.  To  weigh ;  to  be  of  the  weight  of ;  to  reach  the 
weight  of. 

"Not  one    .    .    .    scaling  6  oz."— Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 
scale  (3),  *sltale,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Ital.  scalare;  Sp.  & 
Port,  escalar.  ]    [SCALE  (3) ,  s.  ] 

A.  Trans. :  To   climb   over,  as   by   a   ladder ;  to 
asceud  by  steps ;  to  clamber  up. 

"The object  of  his  race 
Hath  sealed  the  clifls."  Scott.-  Kokebj,  ii.  14 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  climb  or  ascend  by,  or  as  by  a  ladder. 
"Scaling  slow  from  grade  to  grade." 

Tennyson:  Two  Voices. 

*2.  To  lead  up  by  steps  or  degrees ;  to  afford  a 
means  of  ascent ;  to  ascend. 

"The  lower  stair 
That  scal'd  by  steps  of  God  to  heav'n  gate." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  Hi.  Ml. 

scaled,  *skaled.  adj.  [Eng.  scale  (1),  s.;-ed.] 
Covered  with  scales ;  having  scales,  as  a  fish ;  scaly. 
(P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xii.) 

scale'-less,  *scal-ess,  a.     [Eng.  scale  (1),  s.j 
-/ess.]    Destitute  of  scales;  having  no  scales. 
"ScaleJesssiluroids."— Field,  Sept.  26,  1886. 
scale    moss,  s.    [Eng.  scale,  and  moss.] 
Bot.  (pi.):  The  Jungermanniaceae  (q.  v.).    (Lind- 
ley.)  , 

sea  lene  ,  a.  &  s.    [Latin  scalenus,  from  Greek 
sfcaienos=scalene,  uneven.] 
M a  them  atics : 

A.  As  adj. :  Applied  to  a  triangle  whose  sides  are 
all  unequal ;  also  to  a  cone  such  that  a  section 
made  by  a  plane  through  the  axis  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  base,  is  a  scalene  triangle.    In  this 
latter  case  the  term  is  equivalent  to  oblique. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  scalene  triangle ;  a  triangle  whose 
sides  are  all  unequal. 

scalene-tubercle,  s. 

Aunt.:  A  sharp  spine  on  the  inner  edge  of  the 
first  rib. 

SCa-len-&-he'-dr6n,  s.  [Gr.  skalenos  —scalene 
(q.  v.),  and  hedra=a  seat,  a  base.] 

Crystall.:  A  pyramidal  form  under  the  rhombo- 
hedral  system,  in  which  the  pyramids  are  six-sided, 
and  the  faces  are  scalene  triangles. 

*sca-len  -OUS,  o.  [Lat.  scalenus.]  The  same  as 
SCALENE  (q.  v.). 

scal-ent,  a.    [SCALE,  (3),t>.] 

Geol. :  Climbing ;  applied  in  the  nomenclature  of 
the  Appalachian  strata  to  a  series  of  rocks,  equiv- 
alents of  the  Onandaga  salt  and  water-lime  groups 
01.  New  York,  produced  in  the  high  morning  period 
of  the  American  Palaeozoic  day.  Its  maximum 
thickness  (about  1,000  feet)  is  in  the  Mississippi 
region.  The  scalent  series  is  on  the  parallel  of 
the  Wenlock  formation.  Prof.  B.  D.  Rogers:  Geol- 
ogy of  Pennsylvania.) 

sca-len-us  (pi.  sca-le'-nl),  subst.    [SCALENE.] 

Anatomy  (pi.) :  Muscles  of  the  neck.  There  are 
sometimes  three;  the  scalenus  anterior,  medius, 
and  posticus. 

scal'-er,  s.  [Eng.  scale  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  scales  ;  specif.,  a  dental  tool  for  remov- 
ing tartar  from  the  teeth. 

*sca  -11-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  scal(aria) ;  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Zool.:  A  synonym  of  Scalariadae  (q.  v.). 

SCa'-lI-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  scaly;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  scaly. 

seal -Ing  (1),  pr.  par., a.  &s.    [SCALE  (!),».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfr  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  stripping 
scales  off ;  the  act  or  state  of  separating  and  coming 
off  in  scales  or  thin  laminae. 


scallop-budding 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Metall.:  A  preliminary  process  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tin  plate.  Tile  rectangular  plates  are 
bent  so  as  to  stand  when  placed  on  edge,  pickled  in 
dilute  muriatic  acid,  heated  in  a  furnace  to  remove 
the  scale,  cooled,  flattened  on  an  anvil,  and  rolled 
cold. 

f2.  Naut.  :  A  term  formerly  applied  to  the  process 
of  adjusting  sights  to  the  guns  on  shipbosrd. 

scaling-bar,  s. 

Steam:  A  rod  for  detaching  scale  in  boilers. 

scaling-furnace,  s. 

Metall.:  A  reverberatory  furnace  in  which  plates 
are  exposed  in  the  process  of  scaling. 

scaling-hammer,  s. 

Steam:  A  hammer  with  an  edge  peen,  used  in 
loosening  scale  formed  in  steam-boilers. 

scal'-lng  (2),pr.  par.  or  a.    [SCALE,  ti.] 

scaling-ladder,  s.  A  ladder  used  in  the  assault 
of  fortified  places. 

scal-i-6  -la  (1  as  yl),  s.    [SCAOLIOLA.] 

scall,  *skall,  *skalle,  s.  &  a.  [Icel.  skalli=& 
bare  head;  cf.  Sw.  skallig—bald;  skala  =  to  peel; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  skal=a  husk.]  [SCALE  (1),  s.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  Scab,  scurf,  scabbiness.  leprosy. 
"  Under  thy  long  locks  thou  maist  haue  the  scall." 
Chaucer:  To  his  Scrivener. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Mean,  paltry,  low. 

"  To  be  revenge  on  this  same  scall,  scurvy,  cogging  com- 
panion." —  Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iii.  2. 

•IT  (1)  Dry  scall:  Dry  tetter,  psoriasis  (q.  v.). 
Gesenius  considers  the  dry  scall  of  scripture 
(netheq,  Lev.  xiii.  30)  to  be  porrigo  or  impetigo 
(q.  v.).  The  R.  V.  omits  "  dry, 
original. 


which  is  not  in  the 
igin 

(2)  Moist  scall  : 
Pathol.  :   Humid   or   running    tetter  ;    impetigo 
(q..  v.). 

scaT  la  wag,  scal-a-wag,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
A  scamp,  a  scapegrace;  a  good-for-nothing  fellow. 
"  You  good-for-nothin'   young  scalawag."  —  Sam  Slick: 
Human  Nature. 

•scalled,  a.    [Eng.  scall  ;  -ed.~\    Scald,  scurfy. 
"With  scalled  browes  blake,  and  pilled  berd." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Pro).  628. 

scalled-head,  s. 

Pathol.:  Ringworm. 

seal  -li&n  (1  as  y),  s.  [Ital.  scalogno;  Sp.  escal- 
ona,  from  Lat.  (cepa)  ascalonica=the  onion  from 
Ascalon,  a  town  01  Palestine,  the  Ashkelou  of  the 
Old  Testament.] 

Bot.&Hort.:  Allium  ascalonicum  majus.  It  is  a 
variety  of  the  Shallot  (q.  v.). 

*scallion-faced,  adject.  Having  a  mean,  scurvy 
face  or  appearance  ;  or  perhaps,  stinking-faced. 
(Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Love's  Cure,  ii.  1.) 

scal'-lftp  (or  a  as  5),  *scal-oppe,  sc5l  -l6p, 
*skal-op.  s.  [O.  F.  escalope,  a  word  of  Teutonic 
origin;  cf.  O.  Dut.  schelpe  (Dut.  schelp)  =  &  shell; 
Ger.  schelfe  =  a  husk  ;  Eng.  scale  (1),  s.,  and  *h:-ll.\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  A  recess  or  curving  of  the  edge  of  anything, 
like  the  segment  of  a  circle. 

3.  A  kind  of  dish,  in  shape  of  a  scallop  shell,  for 
baking  oysters  in. 

*4.  A  lace  band  or  collar,  scalloped  at  the  edges. 
"To  wear  my  own  new  scallop.1'  —  Pepys:  Diary,  Oct.  12, 
1662. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Her.:  The  same  as  ESCALLOP  (q.  v.). 

2.  Zoology: 

(1)  The  genus  Pecten   (q.  v.),  especially  Pecten 
maximus. 

"And  luscious  scallops  to 

allure  the  tastes 
Of  rigid  zealots  to  deli- 
cious fasts." 

day:  Trivia,  ii. 

(2)  Pecten  jacobceus,  the 
Scallop-shell(q.v.),  called 
also  St.  James1  shell.     It 
was  worn  by  pilgrims  to 
the  Holy  Land;  and  the 
fossil  Pectens  found  in  the 
sub-Apennine  formations 
of   Italy  were   once   sup- 

posed to  have  been  dropped  by  the  pilgrims  on 
their  return. 

"  He  quits  his  cell;  the  pilgrim  staff  he  bore, 
And  fixed  the  scallop  on  his  hat  before." 

Parnell:  Hermit,  26. 

scallop-budding,  s. 

Hart.  :  A  method  of  budding  performed  by  paring 
a  thin  tongue-shaped  portion  of  bark  from  the 
stock,  and  applying  the  bud  without  divesting  it  01 
its  portion  of  wood,  so  that  the  barks  of  both  may 
exactly  fit,  and  then  tying  it  in  the  usual  way. 


Scallop. 


Mil,    boy;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     9ell,     chorus,     ghin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as. ;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tiaii  =  snan.     -tlon,      -slon  =  shun;      Uon,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


scallop -crab 


scallop-crab,  e. 

ZoOl.:  Caphyra  pectenicola.    It  is  closely  akin  to 
the  Pea-crao  (q.  v.). 
scallop-shell,  8. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  shell  of  the  scallop.    [SCAL- 
J.OP,  «.,  II.  2.  (2)J 

2.  Entom.:  A  European  geometer  moth,  Eucosmia 
undulata. 

"The  scallop-shell  his  cap  did  deck." 

Scott:  Jtfarmion,  i.  27. 

seal -l6p  (or  a  as  8) ,  scol    I6p,  v.  t.  [SCALLOP,  s.] 

1.  To  mark  or  cut  on  the  edge  in  segments  of 
circles. 

2.  To  cook,  as  oysters,  in  a  shell  or  scallop, 
seal    loped  (or  a  as  5) ,  Bc8l  -l6ped,pa.  par.  &  a. 

[SCALLOP,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Cut  or  marked  at  the  edge  or  border  with  scal- 
lops or  segments  of  circles. 

"  The  wooden  heel  may  raise  the  dancer's  bound, 
And  with  the  scallop'd  top  his  head  be  crowned." 
Qay:  Trivia,  i. 

2:  Furnished  with  a  scallop ;  made  or  done  in  a 
scallop. 

3.  Bearing  a  scallop  as  a  heraldic  bearing. 

"  It  may  be  known,  that  Monteth  was  a  gentleman  with 
a  scalloped  coat." — King:  Art  of  Cookery. 

scalloped  hazel,  s. 

Entom. :  A  geometer  moth,  Odontopera  bidentata. 

scalloped  book-Up,  subst.  A  cuspidate  moth, 
Platypteryx  lacertula. 

scalloped-oak,  s. 

Entom.:  A  geometer  moth,  Crocallis  elinguaria. 

scalloped  (or  scolloped)  oysters, s.  pi.  Oysters 
baked  with  bread-crunibs,  cream,  pepper,  salt,  nut- 
meg, and  a  little  butter.  The  cooking  was  origin- 
ally performed  in  a  scallop-shell,  and  afterward  in 
a  dish  called  a  scallop. 

seal -ops,  s.  [Or.  sfcaiops=the  digger,  i.e.,  the 
mole;  skalld=to  noe.l 

Zoology :  Shrew-mole ;  a  genus  of  Talpidas,  with 
three  species,  ranging  from  Mexico  to  the  great 
lakes  on  the  east  side  of  America,  but  on  the  west 
ouly  to  the  north  of  Oregon.  Snout  slender  and 
elongated  ;  feet  like  those  of  the  true  mole,  but  the 
toes  of  the  hind  limbs  are  webbed. 

scalp  (1),  'scalpe,  subst.  [A  doublet  of  scallop 
(q.  v.) ;  cf.  O.  Sw.  sfca(p  =  a  sheath;  Icel. skalpr.] 

1.  The  head,  the  skull,  the  cranium. 

"And  each  scalp  had  a  single  long  tuft  of  hair." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  16. 

2.  The  outer  covering  or  integument  of  the  skull ; 
hence,  the  skin  of  the  head  with  the  hair  belonging 
to  it,  cut  or  torn  off  by  North  American  Indians 
from  their  enemies  as  a  trophy  of  victory. 

"They  might  as  well  have  represented  Washington 
brandishing  a  tomahawk,  and  girt  with  a  string  of 
scalps." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  The  summit,  the  top,  the  bare  peak. 

"The  snowy  scalp  of  Ben  Gruaohan  rose." — Jtfoeaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

scalp-lock,  s.  A  tuft  of  hair  allowed  to  grow  on 
the  crown  of  the  head  by  some  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians,  to  allow  a  victorious  enemy  a  fair 
chance  of  taking  the  scalp. 

"The  interior  tribes  ....  conld  not  conveniently 
carry  a  few  human  heads  dangling  at  their  saddle-bows, 
and  accordingly  they  take  the  more  portable  scalp-lock  as 
a  trophy  and  remembrance  of  the  slain  enemy." — R. 
Brown:  Peoples  of  the  World,  i.  71. 

scalp,  (2),  ».  [Etym.  doubtful. 1  A  bed  of  oysters 
or  mussels ;  a  scaup. 

scalp,  v.  t.  [SCALP  (1),  s.  Prob.  there  is  a  con- 
fusion with  Lat.  scalpo=to  cut.]  To  deprive  of  the 
scalp  or  integument  of  the  head. 

seal '-pSl,  «.  [Latin  scalpellum,  dimuf.  of  seal- 
prum  or  scalper=&  knife ;  scaipo=to  cut.] 

Surg. :  A  small  knife  used  in  operations  and  dis- 
sections. 

"Exploring  with  their  scalpel  the  winding  intricacies 
of  vein  and  nerve." — O.  H.  Lewes:  Aristotle,  p.  162. 

seal  pel  -11-form,  a.  [Latin  scalpellum  (q.  v.), 
and/orma=form.l 

Hot.:  Shaped  like  the  blade  of  a  penknife  placed 
vertically  on  a  branch. 

scal-pfil  -lumi  «.    [Lat.=a  scalpel  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Lepadidee ;  shell  of  thirteen 
pieces  completely  covering  the  animal.   Scalpellum 
vulgare  is  hermaphrodite,  but  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  males  several  complemental  ones  of  brief 
existence  are  almost  invariably  attached  to  the  oc- 
cludeut  margin  of  both  scuta.  In  some  other  species 
there  are  two  males  of  low  organization  lodged 
within  the  shell  of  each  female. 

2.  Paloeont. :  From  the  Neocomian  onward. 
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scalp  -er,  e.    [Lat.  scalpo=to  cut,  to  carve.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  scalps. 

2.  Surg. :  A  raspatory  (q.  v.). 

3.  A  railroad  ticket  broker  or  a  speculative  oper- 
ator on  the  board  of  trade  or  stock  exchange,  who 
deals  in  small  lots  and  in  an  irregular  way.    (Slang 
Dictionary.) 

scalp  -Iftg,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SCALP,  t'.J 

scalping-iron,  s.  The  same  as  SCALPER, 2  (q.v.). 

scalping-knife,  s.  The  knife  used  by  the  North 
American  Indians  in  scalping  their  enemies. 

tscalp  less,  a.  [Eng.  scalp;  -less.]  Having  no 
scalp ;  bald. 

"The  top  of  his  scalpless  skull."—  C.  Kingtleg:  Alton 
Locke,  ch.  vi. 

seal  -prl  form,  a.  [Lat.  scalprum=&  knife,  and 
/arma=form,  shape.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Chisel-shaped. 

2.  Compar.  Anat. :  A  term  applied  to  the  chisel- 
shaped  incisors  of  the  Rodents  which  John  Hunter 
grouped  under  the  nameScalprisdeutata;  but  these 
teeth,  though  common  to  all  the  Rodentia,  are  not 
confined  to  them  ;  they  are  present  in  the  Wombat, 
the  genus  Cheiromys,  and  in  many  of  the  Soricidse. 

seal  -prum,  s.  [Lat.=a  knife,  from  scalpo=to 
cut.] 

1.  Surg.:  A  rasping  instrument  used  in  trepan- 
ning ;  or  removing  the  roughness  from  the  edges  of 
bones  or  the  teeth. 

f2.  ZoOl.:  A  scalpriform  tooth. 

seal  -jf,  a.    [Eng.  scale  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Covered  with  scales ;  furnished  with  scales ; 
scaled. 

"And  cumber' d  with  his  scaly  spoil, 
Slowly,  yet  strongly,  plies  the  oar." 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 

(2)  Resembling  scales  or  lamina;. 

2.  Fig.:  Shabby,  mean,  stingy.    (Slang.) 

II.  Bot. :  Covered  with  minute  scales  fixed  by  one 
end,  as  the  young  shoots  of  Pinaceae. 

scaly  ant-eater,  8. 

Zoology:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Manis. 
[PANGOLIN.] 

scaly-lizard,  8. 

ZoOl. :  Zootoca  vivipara. 

scaly- winged,  a.  Having  wings  covered  with 
scales,  as  some  insects. 

scam  ble,  v.  i.  &  t.  [For  scample,  a  frequent, 
from  scamp  (q.v.) ;  cf.  Dut.«cAam»ete?i= to  stumble, 
to  trip,  from  scampen=to  escape.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  stir  quickly ;  to  be  busy ;  to  scramble ;  to  be 
bold  or  turbulent. 

"Have  fresh  chaff  in  the  bin, 
And  somewhat  to  scamble  for  hog  and  for  hen." 

Tuaser:   Husbandry. 

2.  To  sprawl ;  to  be  awkward. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  mangle,  to  maul,  to  spoil. 

"  My  wood  was  cut  in  patches,  and  other  parts  of  it 
scambled  and  cut  before  it  was  at  its  growth." — Murtimer: 
Husbandry. 

2.  To  waste,  to  dissipate,  to  squander. 

"  Dr.  Scambler  had  scambled  away  the  revenues 
thereof." — Fuller:  Worthies;  London. 

3.  To  collect  together  without  order  or  method. 
"  Much  more  being  scambled  up  after  this  manner." 

— Hollnshed:  Chronicle.    (Epis.     Dedic.) 

*scam'-bl6,  subst.  [SCAMBLE,  v.]  A  scramble;  a 
struggle  with  others. 

"  As  at  a  scamble  we  see  boys  to  sturre." 

Davies:  Humour's  Heaven  on  Earth,  p.  23. 

scam'-blSr,  s.    [Eng.  scambl(e) ;  -er.'] 

*1.  One  who  scamble?. 

2.  One  who  intrudes  on  the  table  or  generosity  of 
another. 

"  A  scambler,  in  its  literal  sense,  is  one  who  goes  about 
among  his  friends  to  get  a  dinner,  by  the  Irish  called  a 
coeherer." — Steevens:  Notes  on  Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

tscam  -bllng,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [SCAMBLE,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Turbulent,  noisy,  riotous. 

"  Scumbling,  out-facing,  f ashion-mongering  boys, 
That  lie,  and  cog,  and  flout,  deprave,  and  slander." 
Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Slothing,  v.  1. 

scam  -bllng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  scambling;  -ly.]  In 
a  scambling  manner;  with  turbulence  or  noise; 
riotously. 

sca-mll-lUB  (pi.  sca-mll  -11),  s.  [Lat.,  dimin. 
from  8camnum=a  bench,  a  step,  from  scando=io 
climb.] 

Anc.  Arch.:  A  small  plinth  below  the  bases  of 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  columns.  It  was  not  orna- 
mented with  any  kind  of  molding. 
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scam-mo  -nl-a,  s.    [SCAMMONY.] 

*scam-m6 -nl-ate,  s.  [Eng.  scammony;  -ore.] 
A  medicine  made  with  scammony. 

''It  may  be  excited  by  a  local  scammoniate,  or  other 
acrimonious  medicines." — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

scam-mon  -Ic,  a.  [Enp.  scammon(y);  -ic.]  De- 
rived from  scammony  (q.  v.). 

scammonic-acid,  s.    [JALAPIC-ACIB.] 

scam  mo  nin,  subst.  [Eng.  scammon(y);  -in 
(Chem.).]  [JALAPIN.] 

scam  mo  -nl-um,  subst.  [Seedef.]  A  Latinized 
form  of  scammony  (q.  v.). 

scam  m&-nol  Ic,  adj.  [Eng.  scammon(y),  and 
ol(e)ic.]  Derived  from  Convolvulus  scammonia. 

scammonollc-acid,  s.    [JALAPINOLIC-ACID.] 

scam -m&n-y',  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  scammon(ia) ;  -y.] 

1.  Bot.:  Scammony-bindweed  (q.v.). 

2.  Chem.:  Scammonium.    A  purgative  gum-resin 
obtained  from  the  root  of  Convolvulus  scammonia, 
When  the  root  is  cut  there  exudes  a  milky  juice, 
which  dries  up  to  a  yellowish-brown,  gummy-look- 
ing substance.     Two  varieties  are  known  in  com- 
merce.  Aleppo    and    Smyrna,     the   former    being 
considered  the  more  valuable.    It  forms  Hat  irreg- 
ular masses,  very  brittle,  and  having  a  dark  gray  or 
blackish  hue.  Viewed  in  thin  fragments,  it  appears 
translucent  and  of  a  golden-brown  color.    Genuine 
scammony  should  contain  from  75  to  82  per  cent,  of 
resinous  matter,  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  remainder 
being  wax,  gum,  starch,  <fcc.    It  is,  however,  fre- 
quently adulterated,  the  adulterants  being  starch, 
gum,  and   inorganic    salts.      Samples    ha>e   been 
found  to  contain  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of 
scammony,  and  over  60  per  cent,  of  gypsum  and 
chalk.    Pure  scammony  is  a  powerful  drastic  pur- 
gative and  anthelmintic. 

IT  Montpellier  scammony :  [CTNANCHUM.] 

scammony-blndweed,  8. 

Botany:  Convolvulus  scammonia.  It  has  a  cam- 
panulate  corolla,  cream-colored  or  very  pale  red. 
It  grows  in  hedges  in  the  Levant,  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  &c.,  and  is  cultivated  in  India.  The  roots 
are  thick,  and  are  cut  across  obliquely  at  the  top. 
The  juice  which  then  flows  is  collected  in  vessels, 
and  furnishes  scammony  (q.  v.). 

scammony-resin,  8. 

Chem. :  A  rosin  prepared  from  scammony  by  ex- 
hausting it  with  spirit  of  wine,  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness,  and  washing  the  residue  with  water;  or  it 
may  be  obtained  direct  from  the  dried  root  by  alco- 
hol. A  good  sample  of  root  yields  from  5  to  6  per 
cent,  of  resin.  It  is  a  brown  translucent,  brittle 
substance,  entirely  soluble  in  ether,  and  not  form- 
ing an  emulsion  when  wetted  witli  water. 

scamp,  s.  [From  scamper  (q.  v.),  the  original 
meaning  being  a  fugitive  or  vagabond.]  A  worth- 
less fellow;  a  swindler;  a  good-for-nothing  fellow; 
a  rogue,  a  vagabond. 

scamp,  v  .t.    [Cf.  Prov.  Eng.  sfc»mp»n0=scanty.] 
[ScANTj  o.]    To  do  or  execute,  as  work,  in  a  care- 
less,  imperfect   or 
superficial    manner, 
orwith  bad  material. 

"Plumber-work  in 
houses  being  .  .  .  wil- 
fully scamped,  and  pur- 
posely left  in  an  im- 
perfect state." — London 
Daily  News. 

scam -pa- vl -a,  s. 
[Ital.] 

Naut . :  A  fast-row- 
ing  war-boat  of 
Naples  and  Sicily; 
in  1814-15  they 
ranged  to  150  feet, 
pulled  by  forty 
sweeps  or  oars,  each 

man  having  his  bunk  Scampavia. 

under   his    sweep. 

They  were  rigged  with  one  huge  lateen  at  one-third 
from  the  stem ;  no  forward  bulwark  or  stem  above 
deck ;  a  long  brass  6-pounder  gun  worked  before 
the  mast ;  only  two  feet  above  water ;  abaft  a  lateen 
mizzen  with  top-sail.  (Smyth.) 

scamp  er,  v.  i.  [0.  Fr.  escamper,  s'escamper: 
Ital.  scampare=to  escape,  from  Lat.  ea;-=out,  and 
campus— &  field,  a  field  of  battle.]  To  run  away 
with  speed ;  to  fly  with  speed ;  to  hurry  away. 

"Whole  regiments  flung  away  arms,  colors,  and  cloaks, 
and  scampered  off  to  the  hills." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xvi. 

scamp'-er  (1),  subst.  [Eng.  scamp,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  scamps  work. 

scamp  -er  (2),  8.  [SCAMPER,  v.]  A  hasty  flight 
or  escape ;  a  running  away  in  haste ;  a  hasty  excur- 
sion. 

fscamp -hood,  subst.  [English  scamp;  -hood.] 
Scampishness. 


ftte,     fat,    fare,    amidst;    what,    fail,    father;     we,    wet,    here,     camel,     her,     the're;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,    marine;     g6,    p8t. 
or,     wore,    wolf,     w6rk,     who,    s6n;     mute,    cub,     ctire,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     m  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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scamp  Ish,  a.  [Ens.  scamp;  -i&h.']  Pertaining 
to  or  like  a  scamp ;  knavish,  roguish. 

"The  two  scampish  oculists." — De  Quincey:  Spanish  A'un, 

scamp  ish  If,  adv.  [Eng.  scampish;  -ly.~\  In  a 
scampish  manner;  like  a  scamp. 

scamp  Isli  ness,  subst.  [Eng.  scampish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  scampish ;  knavery, 
roguery. 

scan,  *scand,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Properly  scand,  the  pa. 
par.  having  been  formed  as  scand  (for  scanded), 
and  the  d  then  dropped  from  being  taken  for  the 
pa.  par.  termination.  O.  Fr.  escander=to  climb, 
from  Lat.  scando  —  to  climb,  to  scan  (a  verse) ; 
Sansc.  skand=to  spring,  to  ascend;  Ital.  scandire, 
scandere.] 

A..  Transitive : 

1.  To  count  the  metrical  feet  or  syllables  of,  as  of 
a  poem  ;  to  read  or  recite  so  as  to  indicate  the 
metrical  structure. 

2.  Hence,  to  examine  point  by  point;   to  examine 
closely  or  minutely ;  to  scrutinize. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  follow  or  agree  with  the  rules  of 
meter ;  as,  A  line  scans  well. 

•scand,  v.  i.    [Lat.  scando=to  climb.]    [SCAN.] 

1.  To  climb. 

2.  To  scan. 

scan  -dal,  *scan-dle,  *scan-dall,  s  [French 
scandale  —  a  scandal,  an  offense,  from  Lat.  scanda- 
lum  ;  GTQekskandalon=a  snare,  a  scandal,  a  stum- 
bling-block: Sp.  &  Port,  escandalo;  Ital.  scandalo. 
Scandal  and  slander  are  doublets.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Offense  caused  by  the  faults  or  misdeeds  of 
another ;  reproach  or  reprobation  called  forth  by 
what  is  regarded  as  wrong  or  disgraceful;  oppro- 
brium, shame,  disgrace. 

"He  consented  with  an  alacrity  which  gave  great  scan- 
dal to  rigid  Churchmen." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Defamatory  talk,  speech,  or  report;  reproach- 
ful  aspersion ;    opprobrious    censure ;    something 
uttered,  said,  or  reported  which  is  false  and  in- 
jurious to  reputation. 

**  When  Scandal  has  new  minted  an  old  He, 
Or  tax'd  invention  for  a  fresh  supply, 
'Tis  called  a  satire,"  Coieper:  Charity,  513. 

II.  Law: 

\.  The  use  of  malicious,  scandalous,  and  slander- 
ous words,  to  the  damage  and  derogation  of  the 
good  name  of  another. 

2.  An  irrelevant  and  abusive  statement  introduced 
into  a  bill  or  any  pleading  in  an  action. 

scandal -monger,  s.  One  who  spreads  or  retails 
scandal;  one  who  is  given  to  retailing  defamatory 
reports  or  rumors  concerning  the  character  of 
others. 

scandal-mongering,  s.  The  spreading  or  retail- 
ing of  scandal. 

"The  credulity  and  malignant  soandal-mongering  in 
which  the  Roman  people  of  all  times  delighted." — Athe- 
ntntm,  Sept.  2,  1882, 

scandal-mongery,  s.  A  manufactory  of  scandal. 
"Dinner  parties,  aesthetic  teas,  scandal~mongeries." — 
Carlyle:  Miscellanies,  iv.  186. 

*8can'-dal,  v.  t.   [SCANDAL,  s.] 

1.  To  speak  scandal  of;  to  throw  scandal  on;  to 
defame,  to  asperse ;  to  blacken  the  character  of ;  to 
traduce. 

"I  do  fawn  on  men  and  hug  them  hard, 
And  after  scandal  them." 

Shakesp.:  Juliua  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

2.  To  scandalize,  to  offend,  to  shock. 

*scan-dal-I-za'-tlon,  s.  [English  scandaliz(e) ; 
•ation.]  A  scandalous  sin. 

"In  abbominable  scandalizat ion ." — Dialogue  between  a 
Gentleman  and  a  Husbandman,  p.  186. 

scan  -dal-lze,  scan'-da-lis,e,  v.  t.  [French  scan- 
daliser;  Sp.escandalizar;  Port,  escandalisar ;  Ital. 
scandalizzarSi  scandale  zzare,  from  Lat.  scandalizo ; 
Gr.  8kandalizo.~\ 

1.  To  speak  scandal  of;  to  defame,  to  traduce,  to 
libel,  to  slander. 

2,  To  disgrace ;  to  bring  disgrace  on. 

'3.  To  offend  by  some  action  considered  wrong, 
heinous  and  flagrant ;  to  shock  by  scandalous  con- 
duct. 

"Scandalized  at  the  ill-behavior  of  this  troop  of  little 
pirates."—  Queen,  Sept.  26,  1885. 

scan  dal  ous,  a.  [Fr.  scandaleux;  Sp.  escan- 
daloso;  Ital.  scandaloso.  1 

1.  Causing  scandal  or  offense :  extremely  off ensivo 
to  duty  or  propriety ;  exciting  reproach  or  reproba- 
tion jshameful. 

2.  Disgraceful  to  reputation  ;  shameful,  opprobri- 
ous ;  bringing  shame  or  disgrace. 
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3.  Def amatory,  libelous,  slanderous. 

"Injuries  affecting- a  man's  reputation  or  good  name 
are,  first,  by  malicious,  scandalous,  and  slanderous  words, 
tending  to  his  damage  and  derogation.  As  if  a  man 
maliciously  mid  fulsely  utter  any  slander  or  false  tale  of 
another,  which  may  either  endanger  him  in  law,  by  im- 
peaching him  of  some  heinous  crime,  as  to  say  that  a  man 
has  poisoned  another,  or  is  perjured;  or  which  may  ex- 
clude him,  from  society,  as  to  charge  him  with  having  an 
infectious  disease;  or  which  may  impair  or  hurt  his  trade 
or  livelihood,  as  to  cull  a  tradesman  n  bankrupt,  a  physi- 
cian a  quack,  or  a  lawyer  a  knave."— Blaekstone:  Com- 
ment,, bk.  iii.,  ch.  5. 

scan  -da-lous-ly*,  adv.    [Eng.  scandalous;  -ly.] 
1.  In  a  scandalous  manner  ;  so  as  to  give  or  cause 
offense;  disgracefully,  shamefully. 

"  By  being  ncandnlotisly  bold." 

Cowper:  Author  of  Letter  on  Literature. 
*2.  Censoriously  ;  with  a  disposition  to  find  fault. 
"Shun  their  fault,  who,  scandalously  nice, 
Will  needa  mistake  an  author  into  vice." 

Pope:  Exsay  on  Criticism,  666. 

scan'-da-lous-ngss,  *.  [Eng.  scandalous;  -ness.'} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  scandalous,  disgrace- 
ful, or  shameful. 

" The  scandalousness  of  their  lives."—  Seeker.-  Sermons, 
vol.  i.,  ser.  28. 

scan  -da-liim  mag-na  -tfcm,  s.  [Lat.] 
Old.  Eng.  Law :  The  offense  of  speaking  slander- 
ously, or  in  defamation  of  high  personages  of  the 
realm,  as  of  temporal  and  spiritual  peers,  Judges, 
and  other  high  officers.  Actions  on  this  plea  are 
now  obsolete. 

scan    dent,   adj.   [Latin  scandens   (genit.  scan- 
dentis),pr.  par.  of  scando=io  climb.] 
Hot.;  Climbing,  as  the  ivy. 

scan  -dl-a,  s.  [SCANDIUM.]  The  oxide  of  scan- 
dium (q.  v.). 

scan-dl9'-l-d»,  scan-dI-c,ln'-5-»,  «.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  scandix,  genit.  scandic(is) ;  Lat.  f em.  pi.  adj. 
suS.-idce,  -inece.] 

Bat.:  A  family  or  sub-tribe  of  Apiaceee.  Fruit 
elongate ;  seed  grooved  in  front. 

Scan-dl-na  -vl-an,  a.&s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As   adj.:   Of  or   pertaining   to   Scandinavia, 
under  which  name  were  comprehended  the  king- 
doms of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  Denmark;  per- 
taining or  relating  to  the  language  or  literature  of 
this  portion  of  Europe  (including  Iceland). 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Scandinavia. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Scandinavians, 
including  Danish,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Ice- 
landic.    The    literary    remains    of    the    Icelandic 
language  go  back  to  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries. 

scan  -dl-um,  s.    [See  extract.] 

Chem. ;  An  element  discovered  by  Nilson  in  1879 ; 
symbol,  Sc;  at.  wt.  44*91.  It  occurs,  together  with 
the  other  rare  earths,  in  gadolinite  and  euxenite, 
but  the  metal  itself  has  not  yet  been  isolated.  It 
forms  one  oxide,  scandia  or  scandium  oxide,  Sc203, 
a  white  infusible  powder,  resembling  magnesia, 
specific  gravity  3'8,  insoluble  in  water  and  acids. 
Scandium  salts  are  colorless  or  white,  and  have  an 
acid,  astringent  taste,  but  are  of  little  importance. 

"For  the  new  element  M.  Nilaon  proposes  the  name  of 
Scandium,  to  denote  its  purely  Scandinavian  origin," — 
Nature,  May  8,  1879,  p.  41. 

scan  dix,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  skandix=th&  herb 
chervil. 1 

Hot.:  Shepherd's  Needle;  the  typical  genus  of 
Scandicidae  (q.v.)  Bracts  one  or  none,  bracteole 
(partial  involucre)  of  five  or  seven  leaves;  calyx 
teeth  obs9lete;  petals  obovate.  with  an  inflected 
point ;  fruit  laterally  compressed,  with  a  long  beak. 
Known  species  eight  to  ten.  The  north  temperate 
zone. 

scan  -sion,  subst.  [Lat.  scansio,  from  scando=to 
climb,  to  wean ;  Sp.  escansion;  Ital.  scansione.]  The 
act  of  scanning  or  measuring  a  verse  by  feet,  to  see 
if  the  quantities  are  duly  observed. 

fscan  sor -eg,  s.  pi.  [Latin,  pi.  of  scansor  =  a 
climber.] 

Ornith.:  Climbing  Birds.  [CLXKBBB, II. 2.1  They 
are  now  more  generally  known  as  Zygodactylse 
(q.  v.),  from  the  arrangement  of  their  toes. 

[PlCARI*:.] 

scan-sor'-I-al,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  scansorius,  from 
scansor—a.  climber.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Climbing  or  adapted  for  climbing; 
belonging  to  the  order  Scansores. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  bird  belonging  to  the  order  Scan- 
sores. 

scansorial-barbets,  s.  pi. 

Ornith.:  The  sub-family  Capitoninee  (q.  v.},  now 
often  elevated  to  a  family. 


scantling 


*scan-sor  -X-ous,  a.  [SCANSOEIAL.]  The  same 
as  SCANSORIAL,  A. 

"The  feet  have  generally  been  considered  as  scansori- 
oits  or  formed  for  climbing."— SAato.  General  Zoology, 
vol.  ix.,  pt.  i.,  p.  66. 

scant,  v,  t.  &  i.    [SCANT,  a.] 

A.  Transitive; 

1.  To  limit,  to  stint;   to  keep  or  put  on    short 
allowance;  to  cut  down;  to  abridge. 

"To  scant  the  printer's  bill  to  the  lowest  penny."  — 
Field,  Feb.  13,  1886. 

2.  To  afford  or  give  out  sparingly  or  stingily ;  to 
grudge;  to  be  niggard  or  stingy  of;   to  dole  out. 
(Shakesp.:  Henry  V.y  ii.  4.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fail ;  to  become  less ;  to  fall  away ; 
as,  The  wind  scants. 

scant,  a.,  adv.  &  8.  [Icol.sfcamf,  neut.  of  skanimr 
=  short,  brief ;  skamta=to  dole  out ;  skamtr—a.  dole, 
a  share,  a  portion ;  Norw.  skantat= measured  or 
doled  out,  from  sJtanfa=to  measure  narrowly; 
skant=a  portion,  a  dole;  O.  H.  Ger.  scam=short. 
Cf.  Prov.  Eng.  skimping= scanty.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  full,  large,  or  plentiful ;  rather  less  than  is 
wanted  for  the  purpose;  scanty;  barely  sufficient. 

"  In  the  army  victuals  might  grow  scant." 

Drayton:  David  and  Ooliath. 

2.  Having   a   limited   or  scanty  supply;  scarce, 
short.    (Followed  by  o/.) 

"He's  fat  and  scant  of  breath." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

*8.  Sparing,  stingy,  parsimonious,  grudging,  nig- 
gardly. 

"From  this  time, 
Be  somewhat  scant er  of  your  maiden  presence." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

II.  Naut.:  Said  of  a  wind  when  it  heads  a  ship 
off,  so  that  she  will  barely  lay  her  course  when  the 
yards  are  sharp  up. 

*B  As  adv. :  Barely,  scarcely,  hardly ;  not  quite ; 
ecantly. 

"  I  have  scant  the  space  to  marke  my  comming  end." 
Wyatt.-  Absence  of  his  Love. 

*C.  As  subst. :  Scarcity,  deficiency,  scantiness. 

"Like  the  ant 
In  plenty  hoard  for  time  of  scant." 

Carew:  Persuasions  to  Love. 

*scant-of-grace,  s.  A  good-for-nothing  fellow; 
a  scapegrace. 

*scan'-tl-16ne,  s.  [O.  Fr.  eschantillon.'}  [SCANT- 
LING.]  A  pattern,  a  scantling. 

SC&nt'-l-iy,  adv.    [Eng. scanty;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  scanty  manner  or  degree ;  not  plentifully. 

2.  Sparingly,  grudgingly. 

SCant'-I-nSss,  s.  [English  scanty ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  scanty  or  scant ;  narrow- 
ness; want  of  size,  extent,  or  abundance;  insuf- 
ficiency, shortness,  scantness. 

"Supplying  the  defect  of  a  scantiness  of  drees." — Rey- 
nolds: Art  of  Painting,  Note  212. 

*scant'-I-ty\  *8cant-l-tie,8.  [Eug.  scant ;  -ity.~\ 
Scantiness,  scantness,  deficiency,  scarcity. 

*SCan'-tle  (1),  v.  i.  &t.  [Eng.  scant;  frequent. 
suff .  -ie.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  become  scant  or  deficient;  to  fail. 

B.  Trans. :  To  scant ;  to  cut  short  or  down ;  to  be 
niggard  of;  to  grudge. 

"The  soaring  kite  there  scantled  his  large  wings, 
And  to  the  ark  the  hovering  cnstril  brings." 

Drayton:  Noah's  Ark. 

*scan  -tie  (2),  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  eschanteler,  from  es 
(Lat.  e.r-,)=out,  and  cantel=a,  corner,  a  cantle 
(q.  v.) .]  To  divide  into  small  pieces. 

"The  Pope's  territories  will,  within  a  century,  be  scan- 
tied  out  among-  the  great  powers  who  have  now  a  footing 
in  Italy."— Chesterjleld. 

scan  tie,  s.  [Cf.  scantilone,  aud  Norw.  skant=a. 
measuring  rod.]  A  gauge  by  which  slatey  are  regu- 
lated to  their  proper  length. 

*SCant'-l8t,  s.  [SCANTLE  (1),  v.]  A  small  pat- 
tern, sample,  or  piece;  a  fragment. 

"While  the  world  was  but  thin,  the  ages  of  mankind 
were  longer;  and  as  the  world  grew  fuller,  so  their  lives 
were  successively  reduced  to  a  shorter  scantlet." — Hale: 
Orig.  of  Mankind. 

scant'-llng,  *scant-lon,  s.  [O.  Fr.  eschanteler 
=to  break  up  into  cantles  or  pieces,  to  scantle 
(q.  V.)  ;  O.  Fr.  eschantillon=s.  small  piece,  a  scant- 
ling, a  pattern.  The  word  has  been  confused  with 
scant  aud  scanty.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  quantity  or  piece  cut  or  taken  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose ;  a  sample,  a  pattern. 

"A  pretty  scantling  of  his  knowledge  may  be  taken  " — 
Stilton. 


bell,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     c.ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph    •  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  -  shun;      -tion,      -s,ion  -  zhun,     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -Me,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


scantling 

•2.  A  small  quantity  or  portion. 
"Any   scantlings    of   information  .  .  .  will  be  accept- 
able."— Notes  ana  Queries,  May  3,  1884,  p.  347. 

3.  A  rough  draft;  a  rude  sketch. 

4.  A  trestle  or  horse  in  a  cellar  for  standing  casks 
on  tap. 

5.  A  beam  or  board  ;  a  piece  of  timber. 
"Sells  the  last  scantling,  and  transfers  the  price 

To  some  shrewd  sharper,  ere  it  buds  again." 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  753. 
II.  Technically: 


3566 


scapple 


,  and 


Azazel,  the  evil  spirit  regarded  as  their  author.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Pelobatidre  (q.  v.),with  eight 

This  is  Hengstenburg's  view.    Rationalism,  on  the  species,  from  North  America  and  fiexico     Fingers 

contrary,  sees  in  the  narrative  a  certain  remnant  of  generally  with  a  rudiment  of  web;   toes  webbed- 

devil-worship  flourishing   perhaps    in    pre-Mosaic  tips  of  digits  not  dilated. 

times.      Under  the  later  Judaism    the  goat   was  -    v.  ,     VJti      i.-         ,T. 

thrown  over  a  precipice  about  twelve  miles  from  scaph-1-rhyn  -Chus,  s.  [Pref.scapAi(o)-,andGr. 

Jerusalem.    The  scape-goat  is  generally  considered  ™w>HjcAos=a  snout.] 

the  clearest  type  of  the  substitution  of  Christ  for  («?»  *'•'    buovel-head;  a  genus  of  Acipenseridse, 


inners,  and  His  eternal  removal  of  their  transgres-  w.it'1 ,*?ur  sPB,cies ;  one  (Scaphirhynvhus  platyrhyn- 

=ions  (cf.  Isaiah  liii.  11-12;  John  i.  29;  Heb.  ix.  28;  1  fj««)  frpm  the  Mississippi  and  its  affluents,  and 

1.  Carp.     Lumber  under  five  inches  square,  used    Peterii.24).  three  others  from  Central  Asia.    Snout  spatulato- 

studs,  braces,  ties,  &c.    It  is  expressed  in  terms       2.  Fig.:  One  who  is  made  to  bear  the  blame  duo  tal1  entirely  enveloped  by  horny  scutes  ;  no  spira- 

of  its  transverse  dimensions ;  as,  a  timber  having    to  another.  cles.    This  genus  affords  a  striking  instance  of  the 

a  scantlinq  of  12x8.  -1 jfiTji___«*t     -  .  ,.      ..". 

They  were  made  the  scape-goats  of  a  general  indigna- 

of 


l 


Am6rica  tO  that 


scaph -I§m,  s.     [Fr.  scaphisme;  Or.  skapheuo  = 

, —  „„„.  >  lay  a  person  in  a  trench  or  trough,  from  skaphe  = 

*Scant'-Hn(f   a      [Eng    scant   a  •  -Una  1    Scant          "The  "ape-graces  and  ne'er-do-wells  whom  you  con-    £  trou8h  ;  skapto  =  to  dig  out,  to  hollow.]     A  bar- 
.._".. :_."r?L_:  _A™?;__V'  mt>     Bidered  to  be  dead  at  least  a  generation  since/'-London     baro"s  punishment  inflicted  on  criminals  among 


pieces  of  timber,  &c.    The   respective    sides   are    .  scape-grace,  s.     A  graceless,  good-for-nothing       BJ 
known  as  molding  and  siding.  fellow  ;  a  careless,  idle  follow ;  a  ne'er-do-well. 


scanty,  small ;  not  plentiful, 
scant  -If,  adv.    [Eng.  scant;  -ly.] 
\.  In  a  scant  manner  or  degree ;  not  fully  or  plen 
tifully  ;  narrowly,  sparingly,  grudgingly. 

"  Goshen  gives  roomth,  but  scantlii  to  their  store." 

Drayton :  Moses,  i. 

2.  Barely,  scarcely,  hardly. 

"  His  kirtle  made  of  forest  green, 
Reached  scant  ly  to  his  knee." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iii.  17. 


"The  scape-graces  and 
idered  to  be  det  ' 
Daily  Telegraph. 

scape-wheel,  s. 


the  Persians,  by  confining  them  in  a  hollow  tree, 

Buaue-wueei  s.  in  which  nve  holes  were  made,  one  for  the  head, 

.  TI        i,     i  •  u     and  two  each  for  the  legs  and  arms.    The  exposed 

Horol. :  The  wheel  in  an  escapement  whose  teeth    parts  wore  smeared  with  honey  to  invite  the  wains 
icape  one  at  a  time  from  the  pallets.  and  in  this  situation  the  criminal  was  left  to  die    ' 

to^St^t^^^***"*1'  thiteus^aP8hitess?qpHvr-]  Any  <«<"'<* 


oscapi 


1)  The  shaft  of  a  column. 

2)  The  apophygee  of  a  shaft. 

1.  Bot. :  A   long   naked  or  nearly 


scant    ness.  s.   [Eng.  scant,  a. ;  -ness.'}  The  qnal-    naked   peduncle,"  rising  from    the 
ity  or  state  of  being  scant  or  scanty ;  narrowness,    cr 


shortness,  scantiness,  smallness. 

"Either  strutting  in  unwieldy  bulk,  or  sinking  in 
fective  scantness." — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  9. 

scant'-?,  a.    [Eng.scant;  -y.'] 

I.  Wanting  in  amplitude,  size,  or  extent;  narrow, 
small,  scant. 


"  In  the  heaven  of  heavens  that  space  he  deems 
Too  scanty  tor  the  exertion  of  his  beams." 

Cowper:  Charity,  590. 

2.  Not  abundant,  deficient;  hardly  sufficient ;  not 
enough ;  falling  or  coming  short  of  what  is  neces- 
sary. 

"Notwithstanding    their  scanty  subsistence." — Smith- 
Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

3.  Sparing,  niggardly,   grudging,    parsimonious, 
stingy. 

"Unjust  and  scanty  to  hernelf  alone." 

Dryden:  Eleonora,  105. 

scap  -a-nus,  «.     [Gr.  skapanc  =  a.  spado  or  hoe.] 
ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Talpidee,  founded  by  Pomel.  In 

alop 


crown  of  a  root,  and  bearing  at  its 
apex  a  single  flower,  as  in  the  tulip, 
de_    or  several,  as  in  the  cowslip. 

'scape,  *skape,  v.  i.  &  t.  [An  ab- 
breviation of  escape  (q.  v.),  chiefly 
used  in  poetry.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  escape ;  to  get  off. 
"We  will  be  paid  before  you  scape." 

—Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Honest  Man's  future, 

B.  Trans. :  To  escape,  to  avoid. 

"  Virtue  itself  scapes  not  calumnious 
strokes." — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

scap  -el,  sea-pel  -lus,  s.    [Mod. 


Scape. 


s,  s-Pl-    [Lat.  scapha=n  skiff;  snffix 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Ammonitidte.  Shell  irregu- 
larly convoluted  at  both  ends.  It  is  at  first  dis- 
coidal.  with  close  whorls,  the  last  chamber  detached 
and  recurved.  Known  species  nineteen,  from  the 
Oolite  to  the  Chalk  of  Europe  and  India. 

'SCaph'-I-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Greek  skaphion-a. 
small  tub  or  basin.] 

Botany:  The  keel  of  a  papilionaceous  corolla. 
(Link.) 

scaph-6-,  pref.    [ SCAPH-.]    Scaphoid. 

scapho-cuboid,  a. 

Anatomy:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  scaphoid  and 
cuboid  bones.  There  is  a  scapho-cuboid  articula- 
tion. 


scapho-cunelform,  a. 

Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat. sc'apus=a.  stalk.]  Anatomy:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  scaphoid  and 

Bot. :  The  neck  or  cauticle  connecting  the  radicle    u"  ulati™.  '9  "  8c°P'«)-c"«e«/o'-»'  ar- 


and  cotyledons  in  a  germinating  embryo, 
scape'-less,  a.    [Eng.  scape  (2),  s. ;  -less.] 
Bot. :  Destitute  of  a  scape, 
scape -ment,  s.    [Soedef.] 
Horol.:  An  abbreviation  of  escapement  (q.  v.). 
•scape'-thrlft,  s.    [Eng.  scape,  v.,  and  thrift.']    A 


general  characters  they  agree  with  Scalops,  but  re- 

^^o^^f^f^^M^opan^    scape-grace ;  a  good-for-nothing-felibw-. 

breweri),  from  the  Eastern  United  States,  which       scaph-,  scaph-0-,  scaph-I-6-,  pref.    [SCAPHA.] 

probably  gave  rise  to  the  reports  that  the  Common    Boat-shaped. 

townsendi,  from  the  Pacific  coast.  hollow.] 

*scape(l),s.  [An  abbreviation  of  escape  (q.  v.).]    ^rla\:  •'  Tno  ?,"'*?,?,'  {hf  external  ear,  between 

1.  The  act  of  escaping ;  an  escape. 
"  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances, 

Of    hair-breadth    scapes    in    th'    imminent    dead 
breach."  Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

2.  A  means  of  escape ;  evasion, 

"  Crafty  mate, 
What  other  scape  canst  thou  excogitate?" 

Chapman. 


scapho-lunar,  a. 

Comp.  Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  scaphoid 
and  the  lunar  bones.  In  adult  caruivora  and  some 
other  mammals  these  are  united  into  a  scapho- 
luuar  bone. 

scaph-6-9e-phal  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  scapho-,  and  Eng. 
cephalic.] 

Anthrop.:  Kumbecephalic  (q.  v.). 
"  The  peculiar  elongated  skull,  to  which  Professor  von 


. 
the  helix  and  the  antihelix. 


*  «* 


scaph-8g  -na-thlte,  s.    [Prefix  scapho-;  Greek 
fl'na(Aos=jaw,  and  Eng.  Buff,  -ite.] 


1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  case  in  which  a  diver  is  inclosed  s£aPe<J,  and  continually  bales  water  out  of  the  gill 
when  under  the  surface  of  the  water.  chamber,  with  the  result  of  bringing  fresh  water 

2.  ZoOl.  <Sb  Pal<eont. :  A  genus  of  Bullidie.    Shell  lnto jt- 

oblong,    convolute,    spirally    striated ;     aperture  scaph'-61d,  a.    [Gr.  skaphos=   ...  a  boat,  and 

greatly  expanded ;  spire  concealed.    Recent  species  eidos=toim,  appearance.]  Boat-shaped,  resembling 

thirteen,  from  Europe  and  North  America ;  fossil  a  boat, 

h        ea*'  an  escapade,  a  misdemeanor,  a  trick,    eight,  from  the  Eocene  onward.  scaphoid-bone,  s. 

"They  readily  pardon  all  faults  and  scapes  committed     shlekf]    "    P  "'  *'          "^  SCaph~'  Snd  Gr'  asP«=a  A not.  .•The  "f^"1"  b°n.e  Plaped  at  the  inner 

ky  negligence. "-North:  Plutarch,  p.  206.                                  Palceont.:  A   genus   of   Cephalaspidee,  differing  cuneiform  bones.'                           astragalus  and  the 

scape-gallows,  subst.    One  who  has  escaped  the    tr.om   Pterichthys    (with    which    it   is   sometimes  +ap5r.h  Xn    A  rt«         /     rr>    i 

gallows  though  he  has  deserved  it.    (Colloq.)                classed)  in  having  the  head-shield  simple.    Scaph-  TSCaph-Op  .-O-da,  s.pl.    [  Prof,  scapfto-,  and  pi.  of 

scape-goat  s                                                                  asPis  l^ensis  is  from  the  Lower  Ludlow  series ;  G^'"  (ffonit.  podos)=a  foot.] 

uaue  goat,  s.                                                                 otf]er           ios   occur   in    th      TJ            Silurian  and  £3K :  ^?  order  ol,  Gasteropoda,  sometimes  cre- 

designod  to  'scape,    Devonian.  ated  £or  tlie  anomalous  family  Dentalidw,  placed 


1.  Lit.  a*  Jewish  ritual:  A  goat  d 


t.  e.,  escape,  as  opposed  to  one  killed  and  offered  f 


=a 


•et  alive  before  the  Lord,  to  make  atonement  for  him  to 
•end  him  away  for  Azazel  into  the  wilderness."  (10.)  Cf. 
Matt.  xii.  43;  Luke  xi.  24. 

Before  the  dismissal,  Aaron  was  to  lay  both  his 
hands  on  the  goat's  head,  and  confess  his  sins  and 


"  — a  small  tub.] 
i'  Bot.:  A  hollow  case  containing  spores  in  algals. 


having  certain  characters  in  common.    Crystalliza- 
' 


— =  _   jres in  algals.    tion,  tetragonal.    Hardness, 5-6'5;  specific  gravitv 

2.  Kntom.:   The   typical   genus    of   Scaphidiidae    2-5-2'9.    It   includes    the    following    species   with 


q'  Tj'- 
Scaph-I-6-,  pref.    [SCAPH-.] 


,  oness      s  sns  an  ---,         .  -.  ,  , 

those  of  the  people,  putting  them  on  the  head  of       scaph-I-6-phr?  -ne  ».    [Pref  scavhio-   and  Or     al'teseo  these  words). 

the  goat,  and  send  him  by  the  hand  of  a  trusty  man  p/./v/H^a  toad  ]  2.  The  same  as  WEENERI 

into  the  wilderness,  "and  the  goat  sliall  bear  upon       Zoology:  '- 

him  all  their  iniquities  into  a  solitary  land"  (21,  species,  Sc 

' 


A  genus  of  EngystomatidBe,  with  one 
aphiophryne  marmorata,  from  Madngas- 


. 

tneir  varieties:    Sarcolite,   meionite,    paranthite, 
wernento,  ekebergito,  mizzonite,  dipyre,  and  mari- 

TE  (q.  v.). 

scap'-ple,  v.  t.     [Etym.  doubtful.]     [SCAJFLK.] 
Mason.:   To  reduce  a  stone  to  a  comparatively 

1  S 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;      plne,~plt,     sire"  sir,     marine;     go     piT 
«r.     wore,    wplf.     w5rk,     wh6,    s6n;     mute,     cftb,     cttre:     unite,    cttr,    rflle,    fill;     try,    Syrian,     te,     OB  =  8;     ey  =  a.     qu'=  kw.' 


scaptochirus 

scap-tfi-chi'r  us,  subst.  [Gr.  skapto=to  dig,  and 
cftetr=the  hand.] 

ZoOl.:  Musky  Mole  (q.  v.) ;  a  genus  of  Talpida?, 
with  i>ne  species,  from  North  China. 

scap  -ton-jfx,  s,  [Cir.  skaptv=to  dig,  and  onyx 
=  a  claw.] 

Zoology:  A  gonus  of  Talpida?,  with  one  species, 
Scaptonyx  fuscicaudatus,  from  North  China.  It  is 
about  two  and  a  half  inches  lone,  with  thick,  soft 
blue-black  fur ;  tail  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 
Nothing  is  known  of  its  habits ;  in  external  charac- 
ter it  resembles  Urotrichus  (q.  v.),  but  it  has  the 
dentition  of  Talpa. 

scap'-u-la.s     [Lat.] 

1.  Anat. :  One  of  the  two  bones,  tho  other  being 
the  clavicle,  which  together  form  the  pectoral  arcn 
or   shoulder   girdle.      Tho  scapula  constitutes  its 
posterior  part.     It  is  placed  upon  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  thorax,  is  articulated  with  the 
outer  end  of  the  clavicle,  and  has  suspended  from 
it  thehumerus  (q.  v.).    (Quain.) 

2.  ZoOl. :  The  row  of  plates  in  the  cup  of  crinoids, 
giving  origin  to  the  arms. 

scap'-n-lar,  scap  -u-lar-f,  *scap-ler-ie, 
•scap  -U-lalre,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  scapularis,  from 
scapula;  Fr.  scapulaire.~] 

A.  As  adj.:   Of  or  pertaining  to  the  scapula  or 
shoulder. 

"The  viscera  were  counterpoised  with  the  weight  of  the 
scapular  part." — Derham:  Physico-Theology,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Roman  Church : 

(1)  A  dress  which  covers  the  shoulders.    It  was 
originally  worn  over  their  other  dress  by  the  monks 
when  at  manual  labor,  but  now  forms  part  of  tho 
habit  of  the  older  religious  orders. 

(2)  A  miniature  copy  of  No.   (1),  made  of  two 
pieces   of  cloth,   connected  by    strings,    worn   by 
Roman  Catholics  from  motives  of  devotion.    The 
most  celebrated  is  that  of  the  Carmelites,  said  to 
have  been  miraculously  given  to  St.  Simon  Stock. 
General  of  the  Order,  who  died  in  1250.    There  are 
four  other  scapulars  m  use:  That  of  the  Trinity,  of 
white  linen  with  a  red  cross ;  theServite  scapular  of 
the  Seven  Dolors,  of  black  stuff ;  that  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  of  light  bine  woolen,  and  the 
Red  scapular,  in  commemoration  of  the  Passion. 

"Withered  fighwomen  with  scapularies." 

Sola:  Hogarth,  p.  300. 

2.  Ornith.   (pi.):    A  series  of  feathers  springing 
from  the  base  of  the  humerus,  and  continued  in  a 
longitudinal  stripe  so  as  to  cover  the  last  series  of 
the  quill  feathers,  with  which  they  are  often  con- 
founded. 

3.  Surg.:  A  bandage  for  the  shoulder-blade. 

scapular-arch, «.    [PECTOBAL-ABCH.] 

scap  -u-H-man-cjf,  «.  [Lat.  scapula,  and  Gr. 
m<ra<eia=divination.] 

Anthrop.:  Divination  by  a  shoulder-blade.  It  is 
especially  practiced  in  Tartary,  where  it  is  very 
ancient,  and  whence  it  may  have  spread  to  other 
countries.  The  bone  is  put  on  the  fire  till  it  cracks 
in  various  directions,  and  then  a  long  split  length- 
wise is  reckoned  as  the  "way  of  life,"  while  cross 
cracks  on  the  right  and  left  stand  for  different  kinds 
and  degrees  of  good  and  evil  fortune ;  or  if  the 
omen  is  only  taken  as  to  some  special  event,  then 
lengthwise  splits  mean  going  on  well,  but  cross 
splits  stand  for  hindrance.  (Tylor.) 

"The  principal  art  of  this  kind  is  divination  by  a 
•boulder-blade,  technically  called  scapulimancy  or  omo- 
platoscopy." — Tylor;  Primitive  Culture,  i.  112. 

scap-u-16-,  pref.    [Lat.  scapula  (q.  v.).] 

Anat. :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with  the 
scapula. 

scapulo-clavicular,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  scapula  and  the 
clavicle.  There  is  a  scapula-clavicular  articula- 
tion. 

BCa-pfis.s.    [Lat.=a  stalk.]    [SCAPE  (2),«.l 

1.  Arch. :  The  shaft  of  a  column ;  a  scape. 

'i.  Botany: 

(1)  The  same  as  SCAPE  (2)  s.  (q.  v.). 

(2)  The  same  as  SCAPELLUS  (q.  v.). 

3.  Ornith. :  Keil's  name  for  the  stem  of  a  feather. 

scar  (1).  *scaur,  *scarre  (1),  skerre,  skerry,  s. 
[Icel.  sker=a  skerry  (q.  v.) ;  allied  to  Eng.  share, 
and  shear;  Dan.  skioer ;  Sw.sfcar.]  A  rock,  a  cliff; 
a  precipitous  bank ;  a  bare  and  broken  place  on_the 
side  of  a  hill  or  mountain.  It  forms  or  enters  into 
many  place  names,  as  Scarborough,  Scarcliff,  &c. 

scar-limestone,  s.    [ MOUNT AIX-OMESTONE.] 

scar  (2),scarre  (2),  *skar,  *skare,  *skarre,  «. 
[O.  Fr.  escare,  from  Lat.  eschara=a  scar,  espec.  one 

E  reduced  by  a  burn,  from  Gr.  fschara=a  hearth,  a 
replace    .    .    .    the  scar  of  a  burn.] 
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I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  mark  on  the  skin  or  flesh  of  a  person  or  ani- 
mal caused  by  a  wound,  burn,  or  ulcer,  and  remain- 
ing permanently  after  the  wound,  &c.,  is  healed ;  a 
cicatrix. 

2.  A  wound,  a  hurt. 

"Hath  more  scars  of  sorrow  in  his  heart." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  1. 

3.  Any  mark,  wrinkle,  or  blemish. 

"  Never  mole,  hare-lip,  nor  scar 
Shall  upon  their  children  be." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  v. 

II.  Bot. :  Tho  mark  left  on  a  branch  where  a  leaf 
has  fallen  off. 

scar  (3),  s.  [Lat.  scorns.]  Any  individual  of  the 
genus  Scarus  (q.  v.). 

scar  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.    [SCAB  (2),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  mark  with  or  as  with  a  scar  or  scars ;  to 
wound,  to  hurt.    (Shakesp. :  Othello,  v.  5.) 
•2.  To  cut  lightly,  as  with  a  plow. 

"  If  the  soil  be  barren  only  scar 
The  surface." 

Dryden :  Virgil;  Qeorgic  i.  100. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  form  a  scar ;  to  become  covered 
with  a  Bear ;  as,  A  wound  scars  over. 

'soar  (2),  v.  t.   [ScABE,  v.~] 
scar  -ab,  s.    [SCABABEE.] 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  beetle,  a  scarabee. 

(2)  A  seal  or  gem  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  beetle. 

*2.  Fig. :  Applied  to  an  individual  as  a  term  of 
reproacn. 

"Yonder  scarabs 
That  liv'd  upon  the  dung  of  her  base  pleasures." 

Reaum.  d>  Flet.:  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  ii.  1. 
SC&r-a-bSB  -I  dse,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  scarabee  (us) ;  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff. -idee.] 

Entom, :  The  typical  family  of  the  Lamellicornia. 
Antenna?  short,  basal  joint  of  moderate  size,  club 
with  three  to  seven  leaf-like  joints,  looking  solidly 
clavate  when  the  animal  is  at  rest.  The  Great 
Droning  Beetles  belong  to  this  family,  which  is 
divided  into  two  sections,  Laparostictica  and  Pleu- 
rostictica  (q.  v.). 

•scar-a-bas  -1st,  subst.  [Eng.  scarabce(us) ,  -1st.] 
One  who  studies  or  is  versed  in  the  natural  history 
of  beetles. 

"The  possibility  of  any  Coleopterist  being  more  than 
a  Scarabozist." — London  Standard. 

scar-a  bse'-fis,  s.  [Lat.  scarabceus,  scara&eus= 
a  beetle,  a  scarab.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Coprinffi,  and  the  typical  one 
of  Scarabeeidee.  The  semicircular  clypeus  is  divided 
by  sharp  notches  into  a  series  of  triangular  teeth; 
the  fore  legs  are  retracted.  About  seventy  species 
are  known,  all  from  the  Old  World.  Scara&ceus 
sacer,  formerly  Aieuchus sacer,  is  the  sacred  beetle 
of  the  Egyptians,  often  represented  on  Egyptian 
monuments,  though  Latreille  thought  it  was  S. 
egyptiorum,  a  golden-green  species.  Both  deposit  t.  To  store  them  all  with  provision  against  the  ensuing 
tnefr  eggs  in  pellets  of  dung,  which  they  roll  with  tlme  °f  'carcity." -Scott:  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 
their  hind  legs  into  a  hole  dug  for  its  reception. 

•scar  -a-beS,  *scar  -a-ble,  s.   [Lat.  scara6ce«s.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  beetle ;  any  insect  of  the  genus  Scara- 


scarecrow 

scarce,  *scars,  *scarse,  a.&  adv.  [O.  Fr.  escars, 
eschars  (Fr.  echars),  from  Low  Lat.  scarpsus,  for 
e-rcarpsKs;  Lat.  excerptus,  pa.  par.  of  excerpo=to 
pick  out,  to  select:  e.r-  =  out,  and  carpo=to  pluck, 
to  gather;  Ital.  scarso;  Dut.  scAaars;  Sp.  escaso.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  plentiful  or  abundant;  falling  or  coming 
short  of  the  demand;  deficient,  wanting,  scanty;  as, 
Money  is  scarce. 

2.  Few  in  number  and  seldom  met  with ;  not  com- 
mon ;  rare,  uncommon. 

•3.  Wanting;  scantily  supplied ;  poorly  provided. 
(Followed  byo/.) 

"A  vulture    .     .    . 
Dislodging  from  a  region  scarce  of  prey." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  433. 

•4.  Stingy,  mean,  parsimonious,  sparing. 
"Bothe  he  was  scars  and  chinche." 

Seven  Sages,  1,244. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Hardly,  barely,  scantly ;  but  just. 

"  Scarse  spake  I  thus,  when  wailing  thus  he  sayd." 
Surrey:    Virgil's  jEneis,  ii. 

2.  With  difficulty ;  scarcely ;  as,  He   can   scarce 
speak. 

•3.  Rarely,  seldom. 

"An  eloquence  scare*  given  to  mortals." 

Cowper:  To  Mrs.  Uniein. 

1[  To  make  one's  self  scarce :  To  disappear ;  to 
take  one's  self  off. 

•scarce  head,  s.  [Eng.  scarce;  -7iead=hood.} 
Scarcity,  scarceness. 

scar9e'-iy,  *skars-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  scarce;  -ly.} 

1.  Rarely,  seldom. 

*2.  Stingily,  meanly,  grudgingly. 

"He  that  soweth  skarsly,  schal  and  skarsly  repe." — 
Wycltffe:  2  Cor.  ii.  6. 

3.  Hardly,  barely,  scarce ;  only  just. 

"His  bounding  horses  scarcely  touch  the  fields." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  zxiii.  682. 

4.  With  difficulty. 

"  That  scarcely  could  heweeld  his  bootlesse  single 

blade."  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  viT  682. 

scarce   ment,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  Build. :  A  ledge  or  footing  formedtby  the  setting 
back  of  a  wall ;  a  set-back  in  the  building  of  walle, 
or  in  raising  banks  of  earth. 

2.  Mining:  A  ledge  of  a  stratum  left  projecting 
into  a  mine-shaft  as  a  footing  for  a  ladder,  a  sup- 
port for  a  pit-cistern,  &c.    It  is  so  fashioned  below 
as  to  form  a  bracket. 

scarce -ness,  s.  [Eng.  scarce;  -ness.]  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  scarce ;  scarcity  (q.  v.). 

scarc'-I-ty,  *scar-si-tle,  *scar-sy-tle,  *skar- 
sete,  *scar-cl-tee,  s.  [O.  Fr.  escarsete.] 

I.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  scarce  or  deficient 
in  supply ;  smallness  in  quantity  in  proportion  t» 
the  wants  or  demands ;  deficiency,  scantiness. 


beeus  (q.  v.). 

2.  Fig.:  Applied  to  an  individual,  as  a  term  of 
reproach. 

"Such  as  you  render  the  throne  of  majesty,  the  court, 
suspected  and  contemptible;  you  are  scarabees  that  bat- 
ten in  her  dung." — Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Elder  Brother,  iv.  1. 

scar'-a-bdd,  a.    [Eng.  scarab ;  -aid.']    Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  scarabseidse  (q.  v.). 
scar'-a-mduch,  *scar-a-m6ucn  -a,  subst.   [Fr, 

scaramouche,  from  Ital.  Scarawmccia,  the  name 
of  a  famous  Italian  buffoon,  who  acted  in  England 
in  1673,  and  died  in  Paris,  1694.1 

1.  A  personage  in  the  old  Italian  comedy,  derived 
from  Spain,  characterized  by  great  boastfulness 
and  poltroonery.    His  dress  was  black  from  head 
to  foot;  he  wore  a  black  toque  (a  kind  of  square- 
topped  cap),  a  black  mantle,  and  a  mask  with  open- 
ings. 

"  Stout  scaramoucha  with  rush  lance  rode  in, 
And  ran  a  tilt  at  centaur  Arlequin." 

Dryden:  Epilogue  to  Silent  Woman. 

2.  Hence,  used  for  a  poltroon  and  braggadocio. 

scar  -br6-lte,  s.  [After  Scarborough  (Scarbro'), 
Yorkshire,  England,  where  found:  surf.  ~ite(Min.).} 

Min.:  A  soft  mineral,  mostly  white,  occurring  in 
fissures  and  cracks  in  septaria.  Composition  un- 
certain, but  it  is  essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina.  Under  the  microscope  it  is  resolved  into 
a  mass  of  minute  crystalline  scales  resembling 
those  of  Kaolinite  (q.  v.),  to  which  it  is  probably 
related.  Dana  includes  it  in  the  group  of  Allo- 
phanes. 


2.  Rareness,  infrequency ;  as,  A  coin  is  valuable 
for  its  scarcity. 

*3.  Stinginess,  meanness,  parsimony. 

"Right  as  men  blamen  an  averous  man  by  cause  of  Lin 
skarsete." — Chaucer:  Tale  of  Melibceus,  p.  182. 

scard,  s.    [SHABD.]    A  fragment.    (Prov.) 

scare,  *skeer,  *skere,  'skerre,  v.  t.  [Icel.  ekjarr 
=shy,  timid;  sfcfrra=to  bar,  to  prevent;  reflex. 
sfcirrosfc=to  shun;  Ger.  sich  scheren=to  withdraw, 
to  depart.] 

1.  To  frighten ;  to  terrify  suddenly ;  to  strike  with 
sudden  fear. 

2.  To  drive  through  fear. 

scare,  s.  [ScABE,  «.]  A  sudden  fright,  partic- 
ularly one  arising  from  a  trifling  cause ;  a  causeless 
or  purely  imaginary  alarm  ;  a  panic. 

tscare-babe,  'scar-babe,  subst.  Something  t. 
frighten  a  child ;  a  bugbear. 

"Like  a  scar-babe  make  him  take  his  legs."— Wily 
Beauiled. 

•scare-bug,  *scar-bugge,  s.    A  bugbear. 

"  Sinne  is  no  scare-bugge." — Dent:  Pathway,  p.  345. 
scare'-crow,  s.    [Eng.  scare,  and  crow.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.:  A  hideous  or  fantastic  figure  set  up  to 
frighten  crows  and  other  birds  away  from  crops. 

"Settfieein  one  of  the  pear-trees  for  a  scarecrow." — 
Beaum.  Aglet.:  Love's  Cure,  ii.  2. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Anything  which  terrifies  without  a  cause;  a 
vain  terror. 

(2)  A  person  so  poorly  and  meanly  clad  as  to 
resemble  a  scarecrow ;  a  guy. 

II.  Ornith.:  A  sea-bird,  the  Black  Tern. 


boll,     Wiy;     p6ut,    Jowl;    cat,     sell,     chorus,     jhin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenopnon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon.     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -sion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


scarefire 

•scare  -fire,  «.  [Eng.  scare,  and  fire.}  A  fire- 
alarm. 

"  The  drum  and  trumpet,  by  their  several  sounds,  serve 
for  many  kind  of  advertisements,  and  bells  serve  to  pro- 
claim a  scareflre,  and  in  some  places  water-breaches."— 
Haider. 
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scarlet-tanager 


»      •      ;  — ,  •  §»j«BiiiMi|  TOifbivwimtii  pneumonia,  or  anasarca.  IM-IUL; 

An  instrument  used  in  cupping.     It  hasanum-    ushered  in  by  convulsions  and  coma;  should  the 


scarf  (1),  »scarfe,  s.    [A.  S.  scearfe-a  fragment,    j¥rof  lancets. 

a  piece ;  sceor/San=to  shred  or  scrape ;  cogn.  with    the^case  is  adji „„.   ^^.^  „.„  ^^^  ,u  „  IDHO^^U    cnupnou,   nervousness    witn    typnoid    symptom* 

Uut.schfrf=a  shred ;  Ger.  scherbe=&  shard,  a  pot-    position,  and  discharged  simultaneously  by  a  pull    hemorrhage  of  the  skin,  or  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  or 


,  •  r-—o-        --...—  -...          u^u^.^i.     ,n     uj     WUUTIUB&UUB     ttllu     UU1UO  ,      >H»»U1U     lilt: 

>_,, ,  „.    L. ..„.„„.„,,„  — „„„„,„„„.,,  :s  wnose  protrusion  beyond  the  face  of    temperature  reach  105°,  with  a  pulse  over  120,  livid 

a_piecej  8ceor/San=to^shred  or  scrape ;  cogn.  with    the  case  is  adjustable.  These  are  set  in  a  retracted    eruption,   nervousness    with    typhoid    symptoms, 


shard.  The  particular  sense  is  borrowed  from  O.Fr.  on  the  trigger,  so  as  to  protrude  through  the  aper-  dropsy  set  in,  the  prognosis  is  very  unfavorf 
escharpe=a  scarf  or  baudric,  from  O.  Dut.  scharpe,  tures  in  the  plane  face  and  make  a  number  of  incis-  There  is  no  known  specific  for  this  formid 
schafrpe,  scerpe=a  scrip,  a  pilgrim's  wallet ;  Low  lone  through  the  skin.  malady. 


•able, 
[able 


,                             ,  . 

Ger.  schrap=&  scrip.    From  the  Fr.  come  German  3-  A  lancet  for  scarifying  the  skin  or  an  engorged 

schdrpe=&  scarf,  a  sash;  Sw.  sharp,  Dan.  skjerf,  membrane. 

skjuerf.   Scarf  is  the  same  word  as  scrap  and  scrip.]  *•  One  who  scarifies ;  a  scarifier. 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  A  sort  of  light  shawl;  an  article  of  dress  of  a 
light  and  ornamental  character  worn  around  the 
neck,  or  loosely  around  the  shoulders  or  otherwise ; 
sometimes  used  for  a  kind  of  necktie,  sometimes  for 
a  sash. 

"Their  rival  scarfs  of  miz'd  embroidery." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  1L 
•2.  A  thin  plate.    (Fuller:  Ch.  Hist.,  XI.  x.  49.) 


II,  Her. :  A  small  ecclesiastical  banner  hanging 


"What  though  the  scariftcators  work  upon  hi 
day?" — Richardson    Clarissa,  iv.  141. 

scar-I-f  l-Sl,  s.    [Eng.  scarify;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  scarifies. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric.  •   An  agricultural  implement   used  for 
stirring  the  soil.    It  is  a  wheeled  cultivator,  but 


scar-la-tin  -al,  a.    [Eng.  scarlatin(a) ;  -al.] 
I'rithol. :  Of,  belonging  to,  produced,  or  modified 
darby    oy  Scarlatina ;  as,  a  scarlatinal  dropsy,  scarlatinal 
synovitis,  &c.    (Tanner.) 


scar-la-tin  -6id,  adj.  [Eng.  scarlatin(a) ;  -aid.] 
Resembling  scarlatina  or  any  of  its  symptoms ;  as, 
scarlatinoid  rash, occurring  after  operations.  (Tan- 
ner.) 

scar-la-tin -Ofis,  a.    [Eng.  scarlatin(a) ;  -ous.] 


.  ee     cuvaor      u  T>         • ,      .  . 

the  teeth  are  long,  sharp,  and  comparatively  thin.  Pertaming  to  scarlatina  or  scarlet  fever. 

2.  Surg. :  A  Scarificator  (q.  v.).  scar  -less,  a.    [Eng.  scar  (2),  s. ;  -less.']    Without 

scar -I-f  y,  *scar-y-ne,  *scar-ri-fy,  v.  t.    [Fr.  a  scar;  free  from  scars. 
scarifier,  from  Latin  scarified,  scarifo,  from  Greek 


down  from  the  top  of  a  crosier. 


scar  -let,  *scar-lat,  *skar-let,  s.  &  a.    [O.  Fr. 


(3)  Scarfs  of  colored  silk  are  worn  on  public  occa-  blood  or  of  drawing  fluids, 
sions,  and  in  their  courts  or  lodges,  by  members  of  "They  will  send  doctors  and  surgeons  to  wrap  yon  in 
many  Friendly  Societies— e.  g.,  the  Foresters,  Odd  blisters  and  scarify  you  all  over."— Search:  Light  of  Mi- 
Fellows,  &c.  ture,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xiiii. 

scarf-loom,    s.    A    narrow-ware   figure-loom   of  2.  Agric. :  To  stir  the  soil,  as  with  a  scarifier, 

such  width  and  capacity  for  variety  of  work  as  to  3.  Fig. :  To  torture,  to  plague ;  to  cause  extreme 

adapt   it   for   ornamental    weaving  of   fabrics  of  pain  to;  to  pull  to  pieces  cruelly.    (Physically  or 


A.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
is  obtained  from  cochineal.) 


(The  best  scarlet  dye 


much-esteemed  . 


moderate  breadth, 
scarf-skin,  s.    [CUTICLE,  II.  1.] 
scarf  (2),  scarph,  s.    [SCARF  (2),  «.] 
1.  Carp. :    A  joint  uniting  two  pieces  of  timber 


mentally.) 

"Those  who  delight  in  seeing  others  scarified." — Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph. 


2.  Cloth  of  a  scarlet  color ;  scarlet  dress  or  robes. 
"All  her  household  are  clothed  with  scarlet." — Proverbs 
mi.  21. 


scar-I-ous,   scar -I-6se,  a.    [Mod.  Latin  scan'-       II.  Bat,,  dtc.:  Pure  carmine  slightly  tinged  with 
*us,  from  Modern  Latin  scaria=&  spinous  shrub    yellow. 


-  »-<?= — -  -— -  - —  — 
together  by  bolts,  and  sometimes  also  by  straps. 

ironfrepared Z%fleaidt1ged  The^Sra^Kl 
drawn  out  or  cutobliquefy,  alargercontact  isgiven 
to  them,  which  strengthens  the  joint. 
ncarf  hnlt     • 

se?ur?njirhe'faTse  keef"  USed  bj'  shipbuilders  for 
le  false  keel. 

scarf-joint,  s.     The  same  as  SCARF  (2),  s.  (q.  v.). 


(Littre) ;  or  from  Prov.  Eng.  8care=lean,  scraggy, 
-  ' "   '    '  -  -  rieux.] 

nd  dry ;  having  a  thin,  dry. 
.as  the  involucral  leaves  of 
many  Centaureas. 

sca-rl-tes.,  «.  [Gr.  skaritis=&  stone  colored  like 
the  fish  Scams.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Scaritinse.  Man- 
dible strongly  toothed  on  the  inner  side.  Species 
many,  from  temperate  and  warmer  countries. 

scar-I-ti  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  scarit(es) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.~] 

Entom.:  A  sub-family  of  Carabidw.    Body  elon- 


implements,  well  adapted  for  digging.     They  feed 


"  My  sea-gown  scarfed  about  me  in  the  dark."  luii^joiuouws,  woii  .m.i  IM  i-n  iwi  UIKKIUK.      i  UBJ  it 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2.       °n  the  small  insects  found  at  the  roots  of  plants. 

2.  To  cover  up,  as  with  a  scarf ;  to  dress  in  or  with       scar-la-tin  -a,  scar-le-tin  -a,  «.     [SCARLET.] 
a  scarf.    (Hall:  Satires,  iv.  6.) 

3.  To  cover  up  ;  to  blindfold. 


B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  the  color  known  as  scarlet. 

"  Invested  with  the  gold  chain  and  the  scarlet  robe." — 
Knox:  Winter  Evenings,  ev.  56. 

2.  Wearing  scarlet  clothes ;  dressed  in  scarlet. 

"  Scarlet  hypocrite."—  Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  3. 

scarlet-admiral,  s.    See  RED-ADMIRAL. 

scarlet-bean,  s.    The  Scarlet-runner  (q.  v.). 

scarlet-faced  saki,  s.    [SAKI.] 

scarlet-fever,  s.    [SCARLATINA  . 

scarlet-fish,  s.  A  name  given  tc  tn3  Telescope- 
carp  (q.  v.),  from  its  brilliant  red  color. 

scarlet-ibis,  8. 

Ornith. :  Ibis  rubra.  from  tropical  America.  It  is 
a  beautiful  bird,  with  plumage  of  intense  scarlet, 
but  in  Europe  the  birds  become  paler  at  each  suc- 
cessive molt. 


"Come,  seeling  night, 
Scar/up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day." 

Sflakesp.:  Macbeth,  ill.  2. 


Pathol. :  Scarlet  fever,  a  disease  of  childhood  but 
occurring  at  any  age,  consisting  of  an  inflammation 
affecting  the  entire  integument,   both    cutaneous    cochineal, 
and  mucous,  accompanied  by  an  infectious  or  con-       scarlet  Ivchn 
tagious  fever.  There  are  three  varietiest  S.  simplex. 


scarlet-lady,  s.    [SCARLET-WOMAN.] 
scarlet-lake,  8.    A  red  pigment  prepared  from 


usual  symptoms  develop.    The  eruption  appears  on 
o  join  by    the  second  or  third  day  in  the  form  of  closely  aggre- 
gated points  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  with 


a  scarf.  ] 

Carp.:  To   cut  or  form  a  scarf  on;   t 
means  of  a  scarf.  _______  ,  _____ 

"In  the  joining  of  the  stern,  where  it  was  scarfed  "-    normal  skin  between,  rounded  and  tending  to  be- 
Anton:  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii.  come   confluent. 


j 
™1"*1 


The    period   of    desquamation, 

owing  to  excessive  production  of  new  epidermii 
'l  two  or  three  ' 


on  the  face  only,  the  most  frequent  change  being  in    of  trees. 


Bot. :  Lychnis  chalcedonica,  a  border  plant,  from 

-maple,  s. 

Bot.:  Acerrubrum. 

scarlet-mite,  s. 

Entom. :  Trombidium  holosericeum.  When  young 
it  is  parasitic  on  the  genus  Phalangium ;  the  adult 
insect,  which  is  brignt  scarlet,  may  be  seen  run- 
ning about  on  the  ground  and  in  moss  on  the  roots 


"The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay."  the    throat,    the    tonsils     becoming    swollen    with 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  it  vt  catarrhal  pharyngitis,  tenacious  mucous  secretion, 

scar  Ich  -thjfs,  8.    [Lat.  scar(us),  and  Gr.  ich-  and  oedema,  with  great  difficulty  in  swallowing. 

thys=a  fish.]  Inflammation  of  the  parotids  andother  glandsoften 

Ichthi/.:  A  genus  of  Labridre,  with  two  species  occurs,  with  suppuration  and  abscess,  destroying 

from  the  Indo-Pacific,  differing  only  from  Scams  the  cell-tissues,  with  sloughing,  and  occasionally 

(q.  v.)  in  having  the  spines  of  the  dorsal  flexible  fatal   haemorrhage.    The  middle  car  is  frequently 

r-I-f  I-ca -Mnr,    »     rp,.    t r..f  . M—_  affected  in  ^the  eruptive  stage,  often  resulting  in 


scarlet-oak,  s. 

Hot.:  Quercus  coccinea,  a  North  American  oak. 


Inflammation  of  the  parotids  andother  glandsoften    tllc  l°aves  of  which  when  decaying  become  scarlet. 


rir      t         T    i  , 

,,=     f        '         L*r.    from  L,at.scartfica-  permanent  deafness,  and  diphtheria  is  a  notunusual 

of'»^r«'rn-f  ca?fic?i  tl°!  fron?  *™rificatus,  pa.  complication,  leading  some  observers  to  treat  it  as 

-fi       ?car'fy(q-  T-):  Sp.  escanfica-  a    symptom    of    scarlatina    or   eruptive   maladies 

2  i         »v,  affecting  the  throat  instead  of  a  distinct  disease. 

(a.*'-  th.e  ac'  of  separat-  The  kidneys  are  more  affected  in  this  disease  than 


™- 
Surn  • 
' 


scarlet-pompone,  s. 
Bot. :  Liliuni  pomponium. 
scarlet-runner,  fscarlet-bean,  s. 
Bot.:  Phaseolus  multiflorus. 
scarlet-seed,  .-.-. 

Bot. :  (1)  Ternstromia  obovalis;  (2)  Laetia  tham- 
nia. 


the 


„  ,  a  summer  visitant  to 

the  United  States,  retiring  southward  in  winti  r. 


. 

regular  course  is  from  two  to  three   weeks,  ,  . 

The  scarification  ought  to  be  made  with  crooked  in-    period  of  infection  being  strongest  during  the  pro-  The  popular  name  is  derived  from  the  prevailing 

""'•  .   cess  of  desqnamation,  and  lasting  for  about  three  hue  of  the  summer  plumage  of  the  male. 

fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,    what,     fall,     father;     wS,    witi     here,     camel,    h8r,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g5,    p8ti 
or,     wore,     wolf.     Work,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,    Syrian.     89,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


scarlet-tiger 

scarlet-tiger,  .-•. 

Entom. :  Hyperocompa  dominula.  Fore  wings 
dark  green,  with  conspicuous  yellow  or  white  spots ; 
hind  wings  crimson,  with  black  spots  toward  the 
margin.  A  rare  and  fine  moth,  about  two  inches 
in  the  expansion  of  its  wings.  Larva  black,  with 
pale  yellow  stripes,  feeding  on  various  plants. 

scarlet-woman,  scarlet-lady,  «.  An  appella- 
tion founded  on  Rev.  xvii.  4. 

scar  -let,  v.  t.    [SCARLET,  s.] 
1.  To  make  scarlet ;  to  redden. 
*2.  To  clotho  in  scarlet. 
"  Pylyoned  and  scarletted."—Barl.  Miscell.,  vi.  442. 

scar-le-tin  -a,  s.    [SCARLATINA.] 

•scar  -mage  (age  as  Ig),  *scar  -moge,  s.    [SKIB- 

HISH.J 

*scar  -mlshe,  *scar-mische,  s.    [SKIRMISH.] 
scarn,  skarn,  s.    [A.  S.  scearn;  Icel.,  Dan.,  & 
Sw.  sA.-arn=dung.]    Dung.  (Prov.  &  Scotch.) 

scar  -(Sid,  a.  [Lat.  scar(ua) ;  Eng.  suff.  -aid.] 
Belonging  to,  characteristic  of,  or  resembling  the 
genus  Scarus  (q.  v.). 

"  This  typical  genus  contains  by  far  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  Scaroid  Wrasses."— Guntlier.-  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  532. 

scarp  (1),  *scarf,  *scarfe,  s.  [Fr.  escarpe,  from 
ital.  scarpa,  so  called  because  cut  sharp  or  steep, 
iTom  O.  H.  Ger.  scharf,  scharff ;  Low  Ger.  scharp= 
sharp  (q.  v.) ;  O.  Fr.  escarper=to  cut  smooth  and 
steep.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  perpendicular,  or  nearly  perpen- 
dicular slope. 

2.  Fort. :  The  interior  slope  or  wall  of  the  ditch  at 
the  foot   of   the  parapet.    It  is  hidden  from  the 
enemy  by  the  glacis. 

scarp  (2),  scarpe,  subst.    [O.  French  escharpe.] 

[SCARF  (!),«.] 

Her. :  A  diminutive  of  the  bend  sinister,  supposed 
to  represent  a  shoulder-belt  or  officer's  scarf. 

scarp,  v.  t.  [ScAHP  (!),«.]  To  cut  down  like  a 
scarf  or  slope ;  to  cut  down  perpendicularly. 

"  In  other  places  artificially  scarped  into  a  beetling 
crag/' — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

scarped,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SCARP,  ».] 

scarph,  «.    [SCARF  (2), «.,  1.] 

•scar -pine,  s.  [French  escarpin;  Ital.  scarpa= 
a  shoe,  a  slipper.]  An  instrument  of  torture  like  a 
boot. 

"I  was  put  to  the  scarpines."—Kingsley:  Westward  Hot 
oh.  vii. 

scarred,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [SCAR  (!),«.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Marked  by  a  scar  or  scars ;  exhib- 
iting scars. 

II.  Bot. :  Marked  by  the  scars  left  by  bodies,  such 
as  leaves,  which  have  fallen  off. 

scar-rf  (1),  adj.  [Eng.scar  (l),s. ;-y.]  Resem- 
bling or  having  scars  or  precipices. 

scar  -if  (2),  a.  [Eng.  scar  (2),  s. ;  -j/.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  resembling  a  scar  or  scars ;  having  or  ex- 
hibiting scars ;  scarred.  . 

scart,  v.  t.  [A  variant  of  scrat  (q.  v.).]  To  scratch, 
to  scrape.  Sometimes  applied  to  indistinct  or  bad 
writing.  (Scotch.) 

scart  (l),s.    [SCART,  v.] 

1.  A  scratch,  a  slight  wound. 

"I  would  never  be  making  a  hum-dudgeon  about  a 
tcart  on  a  pow." — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  zziii. 

2.  A  meager,  puny-looking  person. 

scart  (2)  skart,  s.  [SCARF,  (3),  s.]  A  cormorant. 
{Scotch.) 

"D'ye  think  ye'll  help  them  wi' skirling  that  gate  like 
an  auld  akartt" — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  viii. 

scar  us,  subst.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  skarus— Scarus 
cretensis.] 

Ichthy.:  Parrot-Wrasses:  a  genus  of  Labridee 
with  ten  species.  The  jaws  from  a  sharp  beak,  teeth 
confluent ;  dorsal  spines  stiff,  pungent.  Scants 
cretensis  occurs  in  the  Mediterranean;  the  other 
nine  are  from  the  tropics.  The  first  was  hold  in 
high  repute  among  the  ancients,  and  is  still  valued 
for  its  exquisite  flavor.  It  feeds  on  fucus,  and  the 
fact  that  it  rolls  its  food  backwards  and  forwards 
in  the  mouth  to  masticate  it  thoroughly  probably 
gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  it  was  a  ruminant.  [PAR- 

ROT-FI8H.] 

scar  -$,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Poor  land,  having 
a  thin  coat  of  grass.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

SCar'-y1,  a.  [Eng.  scar(e) ;  -y.]  Easily  frightened ; 
as,  a  scary  horse. 

scat  (1),  scad,  scatt,  s.  [A.  S.  sceat=a  tax ;  Icel. 
scattr;  O.  H.  Ger.  scaz;  Ger.  schatz.]  [SHOT  (2), 
subst.]  A  tax,  a  tribute. 
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scat  (2),  s.  [Icel.  skadha,  fkadhi.]  [SCATHE.] 
Hurt,  harm. 

scat  (3).  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  brisk  shower  of 
rain  driven  by  the  wind ;  a  passing  shower.  (Prov. 
Eng.) 

scat  (4),  Interj.  [Etym.  probably  a  hissing  sound 
followed  by  the  exclamation  cat .]  Be  off ;  be  gone ; 
away ; — mostly  used  in  driving  off  a  cat. 

scat9h,  s.  [Fr.  escarhe.]  A  kind  of  bridle-bit. 
Called  also  a  Scatchmouth. 

scatgh-es,  s.  pi.  [O.  Fr.  eschasses  (Fr.  echasses) 
=  stilts,  from  Dut.  schaets,  srhaats^a  high-heeled 
shoe,  a  skate.]  Stilts  to  put  the  feet  in  for  walking 
in  dirty  places. 

"Walking  upon  stilts  or  scatches." — Urquhart:  Rabelais, 

scatsh  -m6uth,  s.    [SCATCH.] 
•scate,  s.  &  v.    [SKATE.] 

*sca-te  -brous,  </.  [Latin  scatebra  =  a  spring, 
from  scateo=to  overflow.  ]  Abounding  with  springs. 

*sca(h,  v.  &  s.    [SCATHE,  r.  &  s.] 

*scath-flre,  s.    A  very  destructive  fire. 

scathe,  scaith,  *scath,  *skathe,  subst.  [A.  S. 
sceadha;  Icel.  skadha,  skadhi;  O.  Fris.  skatha; 
Goth,  skathis;  Dut.  &  Ger.  schade.]  Hurt,  harm, 
injury. 

"For  harme  and  scathe  by  hym  done  in  Fraunce." — 
Fabyan:  Chronycle,  ch.  Ixxv. 

scathe,  scaith,  *scath,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  sceadhan; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  skadha;  Sw.  skada;  Dan.  shade; 
Ger.  &  Dut.  schaden;  Goth,  gaskathjan.]  To  hurt, 
to  harm,  to  injure,  to  damage ;  to  destroy. 

scathe'-ful.  scath-ful,  'scath-full,  a.  [Eng. 
scathe;  -full.]  Hurtful,  harmful. 

"O  scatheful  harm,  condition  of  poverte." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,519. 

scathe   ful  ness,  scath  ful-ness,  subst.    [Eng. 


scaur 

4.  To  disunite ;  to  break  up  into  pieces  or  parties ; 
to  distract. 

"  From  France  there  comes  a  power 
Into  this  scattered  kingdom." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  iii.  1. 

5.  To  dissipate,  to   dispel,  to   frustrate;    as,   to 
scatter  hopes  or  plans. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  dispersed,  scattered,  or  dissi- 
pated ;  to  disperse;  to  separate  from  each  other; 
to  go  dispersodly ;  to  straggle. 

scatter-tuft,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Sporochnus,  one  of  the  algals. 

scat -ter-brairi,  s.  [Eng.  scatter,  and  brain.]  A 
giddy  or  thoughtless  person  ;  one  who  is  incapable 
of  settled  or  concentrated  thought. 

scat  -ter -brained,  adj.  [English  scatter,  and 
brained.]  Giddy,  thoughtless,  flighty,  heedless. 

scat  -tSred,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [SCATTER.  ] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Dispersed, dissipated, besprinkled, 
strewn,  thinly  spread. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  (Of  leaves) :  Dispersed,  as  opposed  to  whorled, 
opposite,  ternate,  or  any  such  terms. 

(2)  (Of  branches) :  Having  an  apparently  irregu- 
lar arrangement. 

scattered-light,  s. 

Optics:  Irregularly  reflected  light.  It  is  the  kind 
of  light  which  makes  bodies  visible. 

scat'-tered-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  scattered;  -ly.]  In 
a  scattered  or  dispersed  manner ;  separately,  dis- 
unitedly. 

"An  aggregation  of  things,  which  exist  scatteredly  and 
apart  in  the  world." — Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  695. 

scat  -tSr-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  scatter;  -er.]  One  who 
scatters. 


scat  -ter-gopd,  s.   [Eng.  scatter,  and  good.]   One 

scatheful ;  ,-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of   being    wuo  wastes  his  goods  or  fortune ;  a  spendthrift, 
hurtful  or  injurious  ;  liurtfulness,  injuriousness. 


scathe -less,  scath-les,  a.  [Eng.  scathe;  -less.] 
Free  from  hurt,  harm,  or  injury ;  uninjured,  unhurtt 

scath  -Ing,  a.  [SCATHE,  v.]  Hurtful,  harmful, 
blasting ;  very  bitter  or  severe,  as  scathing  sarcasm. 

scath  -less,  a.    [SCATHELESS.] 

•scath  -If,  adj.  [English  sea*  he;  -ly.]  Hurtful, 
injurious. 

scat -hold,  suftst.  [Eng.  scat  (1).  and  hold.]  In 
Orkney  and  Shetland  open  ground  for  a  pasture  or 
for  furnishing  fuel;  scatland.  Written  also  scat- 
hald,  scattald,  scattold. 

scat  -land,  subst.  [Eng.  scat  (1),  and  land.]  In 
Orkney  and  Shetland  land  which  paid  a  duty  or  tax 
called  Scat  for  right  of  pasture  and  fuel. 

•scat  -6-man-CyS  subst.  [Gr.  sfca<os=dung,  and 
mantei'a=prophecy,  divination.]  Divination  by  a 
person's  excrement. 

sca-toph  -a-ga,  s.    [SCATOPHAOUS.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Muscidte,  section  Acalypterae, 
i.  e.,  having  the  halteres  uncovered,  the  wing-scales 
being  absent  or  small.  Scatophaga  stercoraria  is 
the  Dung-fly.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in  dung,  but 
are  preserved  from  sinking  in  it  by  two  liorns 
diverging  from  the  upper  end.  The  perfect  insect 
is  dingy  yellow  ,about  a  third  of  an  inch  long,  and 
preys  on  other  Diptora. 

sca-toph  -a-gus, s.  [Greek  8fca*qpftugos=eating 
dung  or  dirt :  skatos,  genit.  of  skor  =  dung,  and 
phagem=toeat.] 

1.  Ichthyology :  A  genus  of  Squamipennes  (q.  v.). 
Two  dorsals  united  at  base,  first  with  ten  or  eleven 
spines;  anal  with  four  spines;  snout  rather  short; 
pre-operculum  without  spine ;    scales  very   small. 
Four  species,  from  the  Indian  Ocean.    Scatophagus 
argus  is  one  of  the  commonest  Indian  shore  fishes ; 
it  enters  rivers  freely,  and  is  said  not  to  be  very 
particular  in  the  selection  of  food.    (Gunther.) 

2.  Palceont.:  From  the  Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca. 
Scatt,  s.    [ScAT(l),s.] 

Bcaf-ter,  *scat-er,  *scat-tre,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
scateran,  from  the  same  root  as  Gr.  skedannymi  — 
to  scatter.  Scatter  and  shatter  are  doublets.] 

A.   Transitive : 

1.  To  throw  loosely  about ;  to  sprinkle,  to  strew. 

2.  To  dissipate  and  disperse  ;  to  cause  to  separate 
and  go  away  or  apart  from  each  other. 

"Scattered  the  clouds  away." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  36. 

3.  To  sprinkle  something ;  to  strew  or  besprinkle 
with  something. 

"A  narrow  way 
Scattered  with  bushy  thorns  and  ragged  breares." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  X.  35. 


scat'-ter-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [SCATTER.] 
A.  &  B.  ^ls  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  scatters  or  disperses. 

2.  That  which  is  scattered  or  dispersed.    (Gener- 
ally in  the  plural.) 

scat  -ter-Ing-lf ,  *scat-ter-ing-lle,  adv.  [Eng. 
scattering ;  -lyj]  In  a  scattered  or  dispersed  man- 
ner ;  dispersedly ;  not  together. 

"Others  scatterlnoly  and  sparingly  glean  out  of  human 
books."— Boyle:  Works,  ii.  286. 

*scat  -tSr-lIng,  s.  [Eng.  scatter;  -ling.]  A  vaga- 
bond ;  one  who  has  no  fixed  home  or  residence. 

"Gathering  unto  him  all  the  scatterlings  and  outlaws 
out  of  all  the  woods." — Spenser;  On  Ireland. 

scat-ter-l6-fls  -tl-cate,  v.  i.  [A  word  of  no 
etymology.]  To  wander  aimlessly,  at  haphazard ; 
to  range  over  a  country;  to  travel.  (Western 
Slang.) 

tsca-tiir'-l-ent,  a.  [Lat.  scaturiens,  pr.  par.  of 
scaturio  —  to  flow  or  gush  out,  from  scateo=to 
spring.]  Springing  or  gushing  out,  as  the  water  of 
a  fountain. 

*scat-u-rig'-In-OUS,  adjective.  [Latin  scaturigo 
(gonit.  scahjrjg»H8)  =  spring  water.]  [SCATUHIENT.] 
Abounding  with  springs  or  fountains. 

scaud,  v.  t.    [SCALD,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

scauld,  v.  t.    [SCOLD,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

scaup  (l),s.  [Prob.  a  variant  of  scalp  (1),  s.] 
Poor,  hard  land ;  a  small  square  knoll. 

scaup  (Z),s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  bed  or  stratum 
of  oysters  or  the  like ;  as,  an  oyster-scaup,  a  mussel- 
scaup. 

scaup  (3),  s.    [Icel.  8ca(p-Acena.] 

Ornith. :  A  duck,  Fuligula  marila.  It  is  ashy, 
streaked  with  black,  the  head  and  neck  black, 
changing  into  green,  the  rump  and  tail  black,  the 
under  parts  white ;  spotsof  white  on  the  wings,  bill 
lead  color.  Sir  John  Richardson  describes  it  as 
breeding  in  all  parts  of  the  fur  country  of  North 
America,  from  50°  north  latitude  upward.  It  occurs 
also  in  Siberia,  the  North  of  Europe,  &c. 

scaup-duck,  s.    [SCAUP  (3).] 

scaup -er,  s.    [Prob.  for  scafper.] 

Engrav. :  A  tool  having  a  semicircular  face,  used 
by  engravers  to  clear  away  the  spaces  between  the 
lines  of  an  engraving,  in  the  manner  of  a  chisel. 

scaur,  v.  t.    [SCARE,  v.] 

scaur,  a.  [SCAUR,  i>.]   Apt  to  be  scared.  (Scotch.) 
"An*  faith  I  thou's  neither  lag  nor  tame. 
Nor  blate  nor  scaur."  Burns:  To  the  Deil. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     $hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  --  shan.     -tion,      -slon  =  shun;     tion,      -siou  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.     bel,     del. 
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scaur 

scaur,*.  [SCAB  (!),«.]  A  cliff ,  a  scar ;  a  precip- 
itous bank  overhanging  a  river. 

"Scale  the  scruir  that  gleams  so  red." 

liluckit:  Lays  of  Highlands,  p.  98. 

*BCav  -age  (age  as  It),  s.  [Low  Lat.  scavwjium, 
an  old  law  term,  equivalent  to  shotcaqe,  being  a  duty 
on  good's  shown ;  A.  S.sce<i«-ian  =  to8hi>w  (q.v.).]  A 
toll  or  duty  formerly  exacted  of  merchant  strangers 
by  mayors,  sheriffs,  &c.,  for  goods  skowii  or  (  ffered 
for  sale  within  their  precincts. 

*scav-age  (age  as  lk),v.  t.  [SCAVAGE,  «.]  To 
scavenge,  to  cleanse  of  filth. 

"  There  are  16  orderlies  regularly  employed  upon  scav- 
(tfflng  a  portion  of  the  city." — Mayheu::  London  Labor  and 
London  Poor,  ii.  293. 

*scav-ag-e"r  (agaslg),*.  [Eng.  scavag(e) ;  -er.] 
A  scavenger  (q.  v.) 

"The  street-orderlies  seem  likely  to  become  the  estab- 
lished scavagers." — Mai/hew:  London  Labor  and  London 
Poor,  ii.  293. 

*Scav-ag-Sr-y5(agasIg),s.  [Eng. scavage;  -ry.~\ 
The  system  of  scavenging  or  cleansing  the  streets, 
&c.,  of  a  towm  from  filth. 

"Any  proposed  improvement  in  scavagery." — Xayhew: 
London  Labor  and  London  Poor,  ii.  293. 

scav  -enge,  v.  t.  [Formed  from  scavenger  (q.v.).] 
To  cleanse,  as  streets,  &c.,  from  filth. 

"Vast  parallel  streets  which  were  being  continuously 
scavenged." — St.  James's  Gazette,  Sept.  20,  1886. 

scav-en-ger  (i),  *scav-en-gere,  s.  [Forseav- 
ager,  the  n  beiug  inserted  as  in  messenger,  passen- 
ger, <fec.]  A  petty  officer  whose  duty  was  to  see  that 
the  streets  of  a  city  were  kept  clean  ;  hence,  a  man 
employed  to  clean  the  streets,  &c.,  of  a  city  by 
sweeping,  scraping,  and  carrying  off  the  filth;  a 
person  engaged  in  any  mean  or  dirty  occupation. 

scavenger-beetle,  s.  Any  beetle  that  feeds  on 
filth. 

scavenger-crab,  s.  A  crab  which  feeds  on  car- 
rion. 

scavenger-roll, ». 

Cotton-man. :  A  roller  in  a  spinning-machine  to 
collect  loose  fiber  and  fluff. 
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S9el-i-d&-sau  -  rus,  s.  [Pref.  scelido-,  and  Greek 
n<iurus=a  lizard.]  [SCELIDOSAURID.*:.] 

896!  -I-d6-there,  s.  [SCELIDOTHERIBM.]  Any 
individual  of  the  extinct  genus  Scelidotherium 
(q.  v.). 

"The  teeth,  however,  are  fewer  in  the  Scelidothere  than 
in  any  Armadillo." — Owen,  in  Zoology  of  Voyage  of  Beagle, 
pt.  i.,  p.  75. 

S9el-I-d6-ther  -I-nm,  s.  [Pref.  scelido-,  and  Gr 
therion=a  wild  beast.] 

Palceont. :  A  South  American  genus  of  Edentata, 
allied  to  Mylodon  (q.v.),  but  comprising  forms  of 
smaller  size  and  less  massive  construction.  The 
skull  was  elongated. 

•seel  -lum,  s.    [SCHELLUM.]    A  rogue,  a  thief. 

896  -na,  s.    [Ital.  &  Lat.]    [SCENB.] 

!.  Arch.:  The  permanent  architectural  front 
which  faced  the  audience  in  a  Roman  theater.  It 
sometimes  consisted  of  three  several  ranges  of  col- 
umns one  above  another. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  A  scene. 

(2)  A  solo  for  a  single  voice,  in  which  various  dra- 
matic emotions  are  displayed. 

S9e-na  -rl-o,  s.    [Ital.] 

Drama :  A  sketch  of  the  scenes  and  main  points 
of  an  opera  libretto  or  a  play,  drawn  up  and  settled 
before  filling  in  the  details.  (Grove.) 

"This  scenario  occupied  twenty-one  pages  of  foolscap 
closely  printed."—  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Dec.  22,  1884. 

*S9en  -ar-f ,  s.  [Lat.  seenarm8=pertaining  to  a 
scene.]  [SCENERY.] 

1.  The  appearance  of  places  or  things ;  scenery. 
"He  must  gain  a  relish  of  the  works  of  nature,  and  be 

conversant  in  the  various  scenary  of  a  country  life." — 
Addison. 

2.  The  representation  of  a  place  in  which  an  ac- 
tion is  performed. 

"  The  progress  of  the  sound,  and  the  scenary  of  the 
bordering  regions,  are  imitated  from  ^2n.  vii.  on  the 
sounding  the  horn  of  Alecto."— Pope.  (Todd.) 


*Scav  -en-4er(2) ,  s.    [See  def.l    A  corruption  of       3.  The  disposition  and  arrangement  of  the  scenes 
the  name  of  Sir  >V .  Skeviugton,  Lieutenant  of  the    of  a  play. 

Tower  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII..  by  .<.* ,_ 

whom    the    instrument   of  torture 
called  after  him  was  invented. 

Scavenger's  daughter,  8.  An  in- 
strument of  torture,  consisting  of  a 
broad  hoop  of  iron  which  so  com- 
pressed the  body  as  to  force  the  blood 
from  the  ears  and  nose,  and  some- 
times even  from  the  hands  and  feet. 

scaw,  s.  [Icel.  8fcagi=a  promon- 
tory, from  skaga=to  jut  out.]  A  pro- 
montory. (Shetland.) 

sea  zon,.s.  [Lat.,  from Gr.sfcazon 
=limping.) 

Lat.  Pros. :  A  kind  of  iambic  verse, 
having  a  s_pondee  or  trochee  in  the 
last  place  instead  of  an  iambus. 

•sceat,  8.    [A.  S.] 


scent 

course  of  conduct,  and  the  plans  followed  or  to  be 
followed  for  attaining  any  object;  especially, 
acquainted  with  the  private  motives  influencing 
the  actions  of  a  party  or  of  an  individual ;  in  the 
secret. 

(2)  fletscftiei: 

Theat.:  Scenes  made  up  of  many  parts  mounted 
on  frames,  which  fit  into  each  other,  as  an  interior 
with  walls,  doors,  windows,  fireplace,  &c. 

scene-man, .--. 

Theat.:  The  same  as  SCENE-SHIFTER  (q.  v.). 

scene-painter,  su6s(.  One  who  paints  scenes  or 
scenery  for  theaters. 

scene-painting,  s.  A  branch  of  the  art  of  paint- 
ing governed  by  the  laws  of  perspective,  applied  to 
the  peculiar  exigencies  of  a  theater.  It  is  executed 
chiefly  in  distemper  or  water-colors. 

scene-shifter,  s. 

Theat. :  One  who  shifts  or  arranges  the  movable 
scenorym  a  theater  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  play. 

'scene-work,  «.    A  dramatic  exhibition. 

*S9ene,  r.  t.  [SCENE,  «.]  To  exhibit ;  to  make  a 
scene  or  exhibition  of;  to  set  out ;  to  display. 

"  Our  food  is  plainer,  but  eaten  with  a  better  appetite; 
our  course  of  employment  and  action  the  very  same,  only 
not  scenetl  so  illustriously,  nor  set  off  with  so  good  com- 
pany and  conversation."— Sancroft.  Letters,  ii.  17. 

ing  in  scenes,  scenery,  or  imagery. 

89en'-er-^,  8.  [Lat.  8ce7iarius=pertaining  to  a 
scene  or  scenes.] 

1.  The  disposition  and  arrangement  of  the  scenes 
of  a  play. 

2.  The  representation  of  a  place  in   which    an 
action  is  supposed  to  take  place ;  the  scenes  of  a 
play. 

"Sophocles  increased  the  number  of  actors  to  three, 
and  added  the  decoration  of  painted  scenery." — Tvining- 
Aristotle  on  Poetry,  pt.  i. 

3.  The  general  appearance  of  a  place ;  tho  general 
aspect,  as  regards  variety  or  beauty,  or  the  reverse, 
in  a  landscape;     combination   of   natural   vii'\vs 
which  give  character  to  a  landscape. 


Scavenger's 
Daughter. 


Numisni. :  A  small  Anglo-Saxon  copper  coin  worth 
about  two  cents. 


Drfaen:  Poetry  and  Painting.  a  district  are  often  due  rather  to  the   facilities 

offered  to  the  weathering  of  rocks  along  small  and 

89ene,  s.  [Lat.  scena,  from  Gr.efcene=a  sheltered    closely-disposed  planes  of  fissure  than  to  the  pres- 
place,  a  tent,  a  stage,  a  scene ;  Fr.  scene ;  Spanish    ence  of  long  lines  of  fracture  and  faulting. 

l._  A  stage ;  the  part  of  a  theater  on  which  the 
acting  is  done ;  the  place  where  dramatic  and  other 
shows  are  exhibited. 

"A  queen  in  jest,  only  to  fill  the  scene." 

Sltakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

2.  The  imaginary  place  in  which  the  action  of  a 
play  is  supposed  to  take  place;  the  time,  place, 
circumstances,  &c.,  in  which  anything  is  imagined 
to  occur,  or  where  the  action  of  a  story,  play,  poem, 
or  the  like  is  laid ;  surroundings  amid  which  any- 

Te  anything  occurs  or  is  exhib- 


sn-tO  -r.'   A   scenic   representation   of 
!£?.?£*. Ti±^fi*°™  effeCtS'  With°Ut  the  introduc- 

SCen-1-to  -rl-um,  subst.    A  theater  or  any  large 
building  for  the  production-of  scenitorio  (q.  v.). 
'  -Ic-al    <i<Ii 

* 


*scede,  s.    [SCHEDULE.] 
schedule. 


A  legal  document;  a 


«89eT-Sr-at,  *scel  -5r-ate,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  sceleratus,  from  see  Jus  (genit.  sceleris)  =  wick- 
edness.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Wicked. 

"  The  most  scelerate  plot  that  ever  was  heard  of." — 
North:  Examen,  p.  191. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  villain,  a  criminal. 

•seel  -Sr-ous,  a.  [Latin  scelerosus,  from  scelus 
(genit.  sce(ert8)=crirae,  guilt.]  Wicked. 

"By  this  abominable  and  scelerous  act."— Half.  Rich, 
ard  III.,  fo.  4. 

*S9e-lSs  -tic,  *sce-les-tique,  a.  [Lat.  scelestus 
=  wicked,  from  scelus  (genit  scetert8)=^wickedness.] 
Wicked,  atrocious. 

"The  world  hath  not  .  .  .  more  scelestique  villaines." 
— Feltham:  Resolves,  pt.  i.,  res.  5. 

S9eT-I-des. ,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Gr.  skelis  (genit.  skelidos) 
=  a  leg.] 

Zool. :  The  legs  of  animals. 
B9el-I-d6-,  pref.    [SKELIDE8.] 

Nat.  Hist. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  leg  of  an  ani- 
mal ;  furnished  with  legs. 

8961-1  dft-sau  -rl-dse, «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  scelido- 
saur(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Marsh's  Stegosauria  (q.  v.l. 
Astragalus  not  coalesced  with  tibia,  metatarsals 
elongate.  European  Genera:  Scelidosaurus,  from 
the  Lias;  Acanthopholis  from  the  Chalk,  Cratwo- 
mus  and  Hylwosaurus,  from  the  Wealden ;  and 
Polacanthns. 


"  The  virtue  they  had  learn'd  in  scenes  of  woe." 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  80. 

4.  A  whole  series  of  actions  and  events  connected 
and  exhibited,  or  a  whole  assemblage  of  objects 
displayed  at  one  view ;    a  play,  a  spectacle,    an 
exhibition. 

"Now  prepare  thee  for  another  scene." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  637. 

5.  A  place  and  objects  seen  together;  a  view,  a 
landscape;  a  combination  of  natural  views;  scen- 
ery. 


6t>One  of  the  painted  slides,  hangings,  or  oth«r 
devices  used  to  give  an  appearance  of  reality  to  the 
action  of  a  play.  The  usual  forms  are :  (1)  The  flat 
scenes  or  flats  [FLAT,  a.,  C.  II.  8.]  ;  (2)  drop-scenes 
(q.  v.) ;  (3)  borders  or  soffits,  slips  of  canvas  hang- 
ing from  the  top  of  the  stage,  and  representing 
either  the  sky  or  a  mass  of  overhanging  foliage, 
&c.,  and  (4)  wings,  long,  narrow,  upright  scenes  on 
frames  at  each  side  of  the  stage,  having  much  the 
same  effect  as  the  borders.  [ WING,  a.] 

7.  So  much  of  a  play  as  passes  without  change  of 
locality  or  time ;  a  division  of  an  act ;  so  much  of  a 
play  as  represents  what  passes  between  the  same 
persons  in  the  same  place.    Plays  are  divided  into 
acts,  and  the  acts  are  subdivided  into  scenes. 

8.  An  exhibition  of  feeling  between  two  or  more 
persons,  usually  of  a  pathetic  or  passionate  nature ; 
often  an  artificial  or  affected  action,  or  course  of 
action,  done  for  effect ;  a  theatrical  display. 

IT  (1)  Behind  the  scenes: 

Lit. :  Behind  the  scenery  in  a  theater ;  hence,  hav- 
ing access  to  information  not  patent  to  the  general 
public,  concerning  the  motives  for  any  action  or 


S9en  6-graph  -Ic-al-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  scenograph- 
icat;  -ly.]*  In  a  scenographic  manner;  in  per- 
spective. 

"If  the  workman  be  skilled  in  perspective,  more  than 

S9en-8g  -ra-phy1,  s.  [Greek  sfcen«=a  scene,  and 
grapha=ta  write,  to  draw ;  Fr.  scenographie.]  The 
art  of  perspective ;  the  representation  of  an  object, 
as  of  a  building,  according  to -the  rules  of  per- 
spective; the  general  view  of  a  building,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  ground-plan  or  elevation. 

sce-n6  pi  -nl-dffi,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Latin  scenopin- 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Tanystoma.  Antennae  short, 
with  three  joints,  the  third  the  longest,  with  no 
bristle;  legs  short;  wings  with  a  complete  cell  on 
the  disc.  Very  small  flies,  the  larvao  of  which  are 
long  and  feed  on  fungi. 

896  n6  pi  -nus,  s.  [Apparently  a  miswriting  for 
scenopoius,  from  Gr.  sfrtnopoio8=tent-making.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  Scenopinidre  (q.v.). 
Scenopinus  fenestralis  and  S.  fasciatus  are  often 
seen  on  windows,  especially  of  stables,  on  the 
leaves  of  plants,  and  on  walls. 

S98nt,  *sent,  8.    [SCENT,  «.] 

1.  That  which,  being  emitted  by  or  issuing  from  a 
body  or  substance,  affects  the  olfactory  nerves  of 
animals ;  odor. 

2.  An  odoriferous  liquid  distilled  from  flowers, 
&c.(  used  to  perfume  the  handkerchief,  and  other 
articles  of  dress :  a  perfume. 

3.  Odor  or  smell  left  on  tho  ground,  enabling  the 
track  of  an  animal  to  be  followed. 

"Under  these  circumstances  scent  did  not  much  favor 
the  pack."— Field,  Sept.  11,  1886. 


late,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w6t,     here,     camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,     pit, 
or,     wore,    wplf,     w8rk,     who,    s&n;     mute,    cttb,     cttre,     unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     sfrian.     ae,     m  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


scent-glands 


4.  Scraps  of  paper  torn  up  small  and  scattered  on 
the  ground  in  the  game  of  hare-and-bounds  by  the 
hare;-,  to  serve  as  scent  and  enable  the  hounds  to 
follow  their  track. 

5.  A  courso.of  pursuit;  a  track. 

"He  gained  the  observations  of  innumerable  ages,  and 
traveled  upon  the  same  scent  into  .-Ethiopia."— Temple. 

6.  The  power  of  smelling ;  the  smell. 

"Several  dogs  of  quick  scent  were  turned  out  among 
the  bushes." — Mucaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

'  To  >/et  scent  of:  To  find  oat,  to  come  to  know, 
to  discover. 

"Somehow  he  yot  scent  of  what  had  happened  and  dis- 
appeared."—  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

scent-glands,  8.  pi. 

Comp.  A  nut.:  Glands,  variously  situated  in  the 
nalos  of  different  animals,  secreting  a  more  or  less 
tnm^ly-smolling  substance.  Those  of  the  musk- 
leer  and  civet-cat  are  familiar  examples.  Their 
purpose  is  probably  aphrodisiac. 

'*  During  the  breeding  season  the  anal  acent-glands  of 
inker*  are  in  active  function."— Darwin:  Descent  of  Man 
nl.  1885),  p.  352. 

S9ent,  *sent,  v.  t,  &  i.  [Fr.  aentir=to  feel,  to 
scent,  from  Latin  sentio=to  feel,  to  perceive ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  sentir ;  Ital.  sentire.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  olfactory  organs ;  to  smell. 

"But  soft!  methinks  I  scent  the  morning  air." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  6. 

2.  To  fill  or  imbue  with  a  scent  or  odor ;  to  per- 
fume. 

"  The  profusion  of  rich  perfumes  with  which  it  was 
scented." — Horsley.  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

B.  Intransitive ; 

*1.  To  have  a  smell. 

"Whatsoever  toucheth  it  senteth  presently  of  yron." — 
P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxvii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  To  hunt  animals  by  their  scent. 
B(jent  -ed,  adj.    [Eng.  scent,  s. ;  -ed.]    Having  a 
scent,  odor,  or  perfume. 

"The  scentless  and  the  scented  rose." 

Coicper:  Task,  vi.  15. 

BQent '-f ul,  *sent -f ull,  adj.  [English  scent,  a.; 
-full.} 

1.  Yielding    much    scent;    highly   or    strongly 
scented. 

"  Ye  blossoms,  that  one  varied  landscape  rise, 
And  send  your  scentful  tribute  to  the  skies." 

Savage.-  Volunteer  Laureat,  No.  2. 

2.  Having  a  quick  scent  or  smell. 

11  The  sentfull  osprey  by  the  rocke  had  fish'd." 

Browne:  Britannia*  Pastorals. 

S^ent  -Ing,  pr.par.  or  a.    [ScBNT,  t?.] 

ts$ent -Ing-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.   scenting;   -ly.]    By 

scent  or  smell. 

S$ent  -less,  a.    [Eng.  scent,  s. ;  -Jess.] 
1.  Having  no  scent  or  smell;  destitute  of  smell; 

inodorous. 

'J.  Affording  no  scent  for  hunting. 
"That  dry,  scentless  cycle  of  days."— Field,   April  4, 

1885. 

s$ent  -wopd,  s.    [Eng.  scent,  and  wood.] 
Bot. :  Alyxia  buxifolia.    ( Tasmanian.) 
B$e  -pft,  s.    [Gr.  skepe,  from  skepas=a  covering, 
a  shelter.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Scepacese  (q.  v.). 
s$e-pa  -$e-ffl,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  scep(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece  (q.  v.}.] 

Bot.:  Scepads;  an  order  of  Diclinous  Exogens, 
alliance  Euphorbiales.  Trees  with  coriaceous,  al- 
ternate leaves,  and  membranous  stipules  forming 
the  scales  of  the  buds.  Flowers  apetalous,  unisex- 
ual, males  amentaceous ;  sepals  four  or  five,  minute 
and  membranous ;  corolla  none ;  stamens  twt>  to 
five,  with  short,  inelastic  filaments,  females  in 
short,  axillary  racemes ;  sepals  six,  in  two  whorls; 
ovary  two-celled ;  style  none ;  stigma  with  two  or 
four  lobes ;  seeds  one  or  two,  pendulous,  enveloped 
in  a  succulent  aril.  Found  in  forests  in  tropical 
India.  Known  genera  three,  species  six.  (Lind- 
ley.) 

sge'-pad,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  scep(a) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ad.] 
Bot.  (pi.) :  The  Scepaceae  (q.  v.). 

*scep  -sis,  subst.  [Gr.]  [SCEPTIC.]  Scepticism; 
sceptical  philosophy. 

B$ep-ter,  B§ep'-tre  (tre  aster),  s.  [Fr.  sceptre, 
from  Lat.  sceptrum:  Gr.  skeptron=a  staff  to  lean 
on,  a  scepter,  from  akeptf>=to  prop ;  O.  Sp.  esceptro, 
cetro;  Ital. scettro.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  staff  or  baton  borne  by  a  sovereign  or 
ruler  as  a  symbol  of  office  or  authority;  a  royal 
mace ;  the  ensign  of  royalty  borne  in  the  hand. 

"  The  scepter,  or  staff,  was  always  the  ensign  of  judicial 
and  sovereign  power."—  Potter:  Antiquities  of  Greece 
bk.  i.,  ch.  xx. 
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2.  Fig. :  Royal  authority  or  power. 

"And  letteth  her  that  ought  the  scepter  weeld."  » 
.-> -user:  F .  Q.,  II.  ii.  2. 

scepter-flower,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Sceptranthns  (q.  v.). 

*scep  -ter,  v.  t.  [SCEPTER,  s.]  To  give  a  scepter 
to ;  to  invest  with  a  scepter  or  with  royal  author- 
ity. 

*89ep  -ter-dbm,  subst.  [English  scepter;  -dom,] 
Reign. 

"In  the  scepterdom  of  Edward  the  Confessor." — Nashe: 
Lenten  Stuff*. 

s$ep  -tgred,  seep  -tred  (tredasterd),  a.  [Eng. 
scepter;  -ed.] 

1.  Bearing  or  invested  with  a  scepter. 

"  For  sceptred  cynics  earth  were  far  too  wide  a  den." 
Byron.-  Childe  Harold,  iii.  41. 

2.  Imperial,  regal. 

"  Sometimes  let  gorgeous  tragedy 
In  sceptred  pale  come  sweepingly." 

Milton.-  II  Penseroso,  98. 

•seep  -ter-less,  a.  [Bug.  scepter;  -less.]  Hav- 
ing no  scepter. 

seep  -tic,  skep  -tic,  *skep  -tick,  a.  &  s.  [Fr. 
8ceptique=&  sceptiCj  from  Lat.  scepticus ;  Gr.  skep- 
<ifcos=thoughtful,  inquiring;  skeptomai=to  con- 
sider.] 

H  The  spelling  skeptic  is  more  generally  in  use  in 
this  country. 

A.  As  adj. :  Sceptical. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  who  doubts  the  truth  or  reality  of  any 
principle  or  system  of  principles  or  doctrines ;  one 
•who  hesitates  to  believe;  (more  loosely)  a  disbe- 
liever. 

2.  Specifically: 

(1)  One  who  doubts  the  existence  of  God  and  the 
truth  of  revelation ;  (more  loosely)  one  who  disbe- 
lieves or  denies  the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

(2)  Philosophy:   One  who  pursues  the  sceptical 
system  in  philosophy.    [SCEPTICISM,  2.  (2).] 

"Scepticism,  meaning  doubt,  and  being  frequently 
used  to  signify  religious  doubt,  has  alarming  associa- 
tions attached  to  it.  To  call  a  man  a  sceptic  is  to  call  a 
man  a  heretic.  And,  unfortunately  for  Hume's  philosoph- 
ical reputation,  he  was  a  sceptic  in  Theology  as  well  as 
in  Philosophy,  and  mankind  have  consequently  identi- 
fied the. former  with  the  latter."— O.  H.  Levies:  Hist. 
Philos.  (ed,  1880),  ii.  332. 

seep  -tlc-al,  a.    [Eng.  sceptic;  -a!.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  sceptic; 
hesitating  to  admit  the  truth  or  reality  of  princi- 
ples or  doctrines;  doubting  of  everything;  char- 
acterized by  scepticism. 

"His  clear  and  somewhat  sceptical  understanding,  and 
his  strong  sense  of  justice,  preserved  him  from  all  ex- 
cesses."— Macatilay-.  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  IT. 

2.  Doubting  or  denying  the  truth  of  revelation. 
seep  -tlc-al-lyS  adv.    [Eng.  sceptical;  -ly."\   In  a 

sceptical  manner ;  with  doubt. 

seep  -tic  al-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  sceptical;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sceptical ;  doubt ;  pro- 
fession of  doubt. 

"  Continual  wavering  or  scepticalness,  concerning  our 
calling  or  election." — Fuller-  Sermons  of  Assurance,  p.  4. 

seep  -tl-9l§m,  skep'-tl-gigm,  subst.  [Fr.  seep- 
ticisme,  from  Eccles.  Lat.  scepticismus.] 

1.  The    doctrines,  opinions,  or   principles  of   a 
sceptic;  disability  to  believe;  disbelief,  doubt,  in- 
credulity. 

2.  Specifically : 

(1)  A  doubting,  denial,  or  disbelief  of  the  truth 
of  revelation,  or  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  or  of  the  being  or  truth  of  God. 

(2)  Philos. :  The  principle  of  universal  doubt,  or 
at  least  doubt  with  regard  to  the  validity  of  all 
judgments  respecting  that  which  lies  beyond  the 
range  of  experience.      (Kant,  in    Ueberweg:  Hist. 
Philos.  (Eng.  ed.),  ii.  32.)    There  were  three  schools 
of  Scepticism  in  Greek  Philosophy :    (1)   That  of 
Pyrrho  of  Elis,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(2)  the  Middle  Academy,  beginning  with  Arcesilaus, 
who  nourished  toward  the  close  of  the  third  century 
B.  C.;  and  (3)  the  Later  Sceptics,  beginning  with 
^Enesidemus  of  Cnossus,  who  appears  to  have  taught 
at  Alexandria  in  the  first  century  after  Christ;  they 
founded  their  teaching  upon   that  of  Pyrrho,  and 
aro  often  called  Pyrrhonists.     Scepticism  found  an 
active  and  able  opponent  in  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo 
(354-430),  but  revived  somewhat  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
though  at  that  period,  as  in  later  times,   it  dealt 
rather  with   the  arguments   by  which    theological 
teachings  were  sustained  than  witn  the  teachings 
themselves  and  tho  philosophical  doctrines  corre- 
sponding thereto.    The  spirit  of  inqniry  awakened 
by  the  Reformation  and  the  Renascence,  and  the 
decadence  of  the  Scholastic  Philosophy,  led  men  to 
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erre        arron          -,  am      ayo  (-  n 

Franco,  and  in  England  by  Hobbes  (1588-1679), Glan- 
vill  (1636-80,  author  of  Scepsis  Scientifica,  and  chap- 
lain to  Charles  II.),  and  Joseph  Hume  (1711-76), 
whoso  philosophical  scepticism  incited  Kant  to  the 
construction  of  his  Critical  Philosophy. 

"Such  is  the  battle-field,  where  skepticism  and  dog- 
matism contend.  The  controversy  between  them  reduces 
itself  to  this  question — Is  human  knowledge,  or  is  it  not, 
a  faithful  image  of  real  being?" — Jouffroy:  Introd.  to 
Ethics  (ed.  Channing),  i.  203. 

tscep'-tl-9lze,  v.  i.  [Eng.  sceptic;  -ize.~]  To  act 
the  sceptic ;  to  doubt  or  to  pretend  to  doubt  of  every- 
thing; to  be  or  to  pretend  to  be  sceptical. 

"You  can  afford  to  scepticize,  where  no  one  else  will  so 
much  as  hesitate." — Shaftesbury:  Inquiry  Concerning 
Virtue,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  §  1. 

ssep-tran  -thus,  s.  [Gr.  skeptron= a  scepter,  and 
antltos=a  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Cooporia,  one  of  the  Amaryl- 
leee.  Sceptranthus  (Cooperia)  pedunculata  is  a 
night-blooming  plant  from  Texas. 

*scep  -try1,  a.  [Eng.  scept(e)r;  -y.]  Sceptred, 
royal. 

"Ludolph's  sceptry  hand." 

Keats:  Otho  the  Great,  i.  1. 

*scerne,  v.  t.  [An  abbreviation  of  discern  (q.  v.).] 
To  discern. 

"He  easily 
Might  scernf  that  it  was  not  his  sweetest  sweet." 

Spenser..  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  22. 

schaal  -stein,  s.    [SCHALSTEIN.] 

schab-9.-s.lte,  s.    [CHABAZITE.] 

schabz  -ie-ger  (bz  as  ptz),  nubst.  [Ger.,  from 
schaben^to  grate,  and  zieger—f^reeu  cheese,  whey.l 
A  kind  of  green  cheese  made  in  Switzerland,  and 
flavored  with  the  flowers  of  Melilotus  ccerulea. 

schaetz  -ell-He,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  prob- 
ably after  one  Schsetzel ;  suff.  -ite.  ( Min.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  SVLVINE  (q.  v.). 

'schah, «.    [SHAH.] 

schal  -stem,  schaal  -stem,  su&sr.  [Ger.  schale, 
echaale  =  &  scale,  and  stein=a  stone.] 

*1.  Min.:  Wollastonite  (q.  v.). 

2.  Petrol. :  A  name  given  to  certain  foliated  rocks 
of  clastic  origin,  which  have  been  derived  princi- 
pally from  clay-slates,  but  sometimes  mixed  with 
minerals  obtained  from  igneous  rocks.  They  con- 
tain much  calcite  in  veins  and  nests,  and  also  dis- 
seminated, together  with  chlorite.  Texture  varying 
from  fine  to  exceedingly  coarse  grain  resembling 
breccias. 

schalstein-amygdaloid,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  schalstein  with  many  lenticular  and 
spherical  inclusions  of  calcite  evenly  distributed. 

schalstein-breccla,  s. 

Petrol.:  A  schalstein  permeated  by  reticulated 
veins  of  calcite,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of 
a  breccia. 

schalsteln-conglomerate,  s. 

Petrol.:  A  schalstein-breccia,  in  which  the  sep- 
arated fragments  havn.  become  partly  rounded  by 
solution. 

sclialstein-limestone,  .-•. 

Petrol. :  A  foliated  rock,  owing  its  existence  to 
the  deposition  of  carbonate  of  lime  mixed  with  a 
diabase-mud. 

schalstein-porphyry,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  schalstein  containing  individual  crys- 
tals of  labradorite  (q.  v.). 

*sclialtOW,  v.  i.    [A  corrupt,  of  shall  thau.~] 

schap  -bach-Ite,  s.  [After  Schapbach,  Baden, 
where  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)] 

Min. :  A  mixture  of  bisinuthine,  argentite,  and 
galenite.  (See  these  words.) 

schapz  -I-ger  (pzasptz).s.    [SCHABZIEOER.] 

scheat,  s.    [Arab.  sa'id=the  fore-arm.] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star,  Beta  Pegasi. 

tsche  -dl-as.m,  s.  [Gr.  scftediosma=that  which 
is  done  extempore  or  off-hand;  from  schediazo= 
to  do  a  thing  off-hand  ;  sc/ted«os=suddeu,  off-hand ; 
schedon  =near,  nigh.]  Cursory  writing  on  a  loose 
sheet. 

ached  -tile  (as  sked  -ul  or  as  shed  -ule),  *ced- 
ule,  *sced-ule,  *sead-ule,  s.  [O.  FT.  schedule  (Fr. 
ce"d«/e).-from  Lat.  schedula,  dimin.  of  scheda,  scida 
=  a  strip  of  papyrus-bark;  Gr.  schede=a  tablet,  a 
leaf;  sc/iide=a  cleft  piece  of  wood,  from  the  same 
root,  as  Lat.  scindo;  Gr.  echizo—to  cleave;  Italian 
schedula,  cedula.J  A  piece  or  sheet  of  paper  or 
parchment  containing  a  written  or  printed  table, 
list,  catalogue,  or  inventory ;  a  catalogue,  table,  or 
list  annexed  to  a  large  document,  as  to  a  lease,  a 
will,  an  act  of  parliament,  Ac. 
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sched  -ule,  r.  t.  [SCHEDULE,  s.]  To  place,  set, 
or  write  down  in  a  schedule,  list,  or  catalogue. 

Scheele,  s.  [C.  W.  Scheele,  a  Swedish  chemist, 
1742-nm.J  (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

Scheele's  green, «. 

Chem.:  Acid  arsenite  of  copper.  A  brilliant  crass- 
green  pigment,  obtained  by  dissolving  in  boiling 
water  a  mixture  of  arsenious  acid  and  potassic  car- 
bonate, filtering,  and  adding  to  the  solution,  while 
warm,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  It  is 
extremely  poisonous. 

scheel  -ite,  subst.  [After  the  Swedish  chemist, 
Scheele;  suff.  -ite  (Min.);  FT.  scheelin  calcaire; 
Ger.  scheelerz,  scheelspath,  scheelit.  ] 

Min. :  A  mineral  crystallizing  in  octahedra  of  the 
tetragonal  system,  hemihedral ;  also  reniform  and 
massive.  Hardness,  4'55 ;  specific  gravity,  5'9-6'076 ; 
luster,  somewhat  adamantine;  color,  white,  vari- 
ously tinted,  brownish ;  transparent  to  translucen  t ; 
brittle.  Composition:  Lime,  19'4:  tungstic  acid, 
80-6=  100,  which  gives  the  formula  CaO WO?.  Found 
associated  with  tin  ore  and  many  other  minerals. 

scheel  -It-ine,  s.  [English  scheelit(e) ;  suff.  -ine 
(If  in.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  STOLZITE  (q.  v.). 

scheer  -Sr-He,  s.  [After  Captain  Scheerer,  the 
finder;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  monoclinic  mineral  occurring  in  thin 
tabular  or  acicular  crystals,  also  granular.  Soft; 
specific  gravity,  1  to  1'2 ;  luster,  pearly  to  resinous ; 
color,  when  pure,  whitish  to  gray ;  transparent  to 
translucent;  tasteless;  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Composition:  carbon,  73;  hydrogen,  24=97,  or  as 
suggested  by  Dana  because  of  the  imperfect  analy- 
sis, carbon,  75;  hydrogen,  25=100,  the  polymere  of 
marsh-gas.  Found  in  lignite  at  Uznach,  Switzer- 
land, and  near  Manchester,  England. 

SQhefT-er-ite,  s.  [After  Herr  Scheffer;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  massive  mineral  found  at  Longban,  Sweden. 
Specific  gravity,  3-39;  color,  reddish-brown.   A  vari- 
ety of  pyroxene  (q.  v.)  containing  lime,  magnesia, 
and  manganese,  having  the  formula  (CaO.MgO,- 
MnOlSiOj. 

2.  A  monoclinic  mineral  occurring  in  crystals  at 
Longban.    Hardness,  5  to  5'5 ;  specific  gravity,  3'433 
to3'436;  luster,  vitreous;  color,  chestnut-  to  clove- 


iron,  ivw;  protoxiaeot  maganese,  6'VS;  protoxide 
of  nickel,  0'20;  magnesia,  4'27;  lime,  7'75;  potash, 
0.19.  Dana  places  it  as  a  sub-species  of  the  group 
of  amphiboles. 

scheik,  s.    [SHEIK.] 

tSchel-Hfl  -gl-an,  a.  [Seedef.]  Of,  belonging  to 
or  connected  with  F.  W.  J.  v.  Schelling  or  with 
Schellingism  (q.  y.). 

*<Neo-Schellingian  :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  connected 
with  New-Schellingism.  [SCHELLINGISM,  If.] 

Schel  -ling-Ism,  s.  [Ger.  Schellingismus.  (See 
def.)] 

Philos.:  The  system  of  philosophy  of  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  Joseph  (afterward  von)  Schelling  (1775- 

1854).     [IDENTITY,  8.,  <f  (3).  > 

"Kantism,  the  renewed  Spinozism  (Schellingism}  and 
Herbartism  lay  conjoined  and  nndeveloped  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Leibnitz."  —  L'eberwfg:  Hist.  Philoe.  (Eng.  ed.)  ii. 


Philos.:  (See  extract). 

"Friedrich  .Julius  Stahl  (1802-61),  the  anti-rationalistic, 
theologizing  philosopher  of  law,  agreed  in  his  doctrine 
more  especially  with  certain  of  Schelling'  s  later  princi- 
ples (although  protesting  against  the  designation  of  his 
philosophy  a>  Xdr-Schellingism)."  —  Vebfrwea:  Hist.  Philos. 
fEng.  ed.),  ii.  226. 

schel  -lum,  skeT-lum,  subst.  [O.  Fr.  schelme=& 
rogue,  a  rascal,  from  Ger.  »c/ie(m=a  rogue.  The 
Vord  was  introduced  into  France  by  the  German 
mercenary  soldiers  hired  by  Charles  VIII.  aud 
Louis  XII.]  A  rogue.  (Scotch.) 

"That  schellitm  Malcolm  —  but  I'm  obliged  to  Colonel 
Talbot  for  putting  my  hounds  into  such  good  condition  " 
—  Scott:  U'averlei/,  ch.  Izii. 

schel-t6-pu'  slk,  shel-t&-pu  -slk,  s.    [Russ.] 

Zool.:  Pseudopus  pallasii,  from  Central  Russia, 
Hungary,  and  Dalmatia.  It  is  dark  chestnut- 
brown,  glassy  in  appearance,  and  externally  it 
resembles  a  snake,  the  fore  limbs  being  entirely 
absent,  and  the  hind  limbs  reduced  to  rudiments. 
It  is  from  two  to  three  feet  long  ;  feeds  on  insects, 
mice,  and  small  birds,  and  becomes  exceedingly 
tame  in  captivity. 

ache  -ma,  s.    [Gr.]    [SCHEME,  s.] 

Metaphysics: 

1.  Kant  s  name  for  a  mediating  factor  rendering 
possible  the  application  of  the  categories  to  phe- 
nomena. Such  a  factor  he  found  in  Time,  since 
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Time  isx  as  a  form  apriwi,  homogeneous  with  the 
categories,  and,  as  a  form  of  the  sensibility,  with 
phenomena.  [KANTIAN-PHILOSOPHY.] 

2.  In  Leibnitz's  Monadology  the  principle  which 
is  essential  to  each  monad,  aud  constitutes  its  pe- 
culiar characteristics. 

SChe-mat  -Ic,  a.  [Lat.  schema,  genit.  schematis 
=  a  scheme.]  Pertaining  to  a  scheme  or  schema. 

SChem -a-tlijm,  subst.  [Gr.  schematismos,  from 
schema  (genit.  schematos)  =  &  scheme  (q.v.) ;  French 
schematisme.] 

tl.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  particular  form  or  disposi- 
tion of  a  thing;  an  exhibition  in  outline  of  any 
systematic  arrangement ;  outline,  figure. 

II.  Astrol.:  The  combination  of  the  aspects  of 
the  heavenly  bodies. 

schem  a-tlst,  s.  [Gr.  schema  (genit,  schematos) 
=  a  scheme.]  A  projector;  one  given  to  forming 
schemes. 

"The  treasurer  maketh  little  use  of  the  schematists. 
who  are  dayly  plying  him  with  their  visions." — Staift: 
Letter  to  Dr.  King. 

schem  -a-tize,  v.  i.  [Gr.  schematizo=to  form  a 
scheme;  Fr.  schematiser.]  To  form  a  scheme  or 
schemes. 

scheme,  «.  [Lat.  schema,, from  Gr.  schema,  from 
skeso,  fut.  of  echo=to  have ;  Fr.  scheme ;  Ital.  &,  Lat. 
schema.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  combination  of  various  things  into  one  view, 
design,  or  purpose ;  a  system,  a  plan. 

2.  A  plan,  a  project,  a  contrivance,  a  design. 

3.  A  representation  of  any  design  or  geometrical 
figure  by  lines  so  as  to  make  it  intelligible ;  a  dia- 
gram. 

II.  Astrol. :  A  representation  or  diagram  of  the 
aspects  of  the  celestial  bodies ;  an  astrological 
figure  or  diagram  of  the  heavens. 

scheme,  a.    [Ital.  scemo— incomplete.] 
Arch. :  Applied  to  an  arch  which  forms  a  portion 
of  a  circle  less  than  a  semi-circle;  as,  a  scheme- 
arch,  sometimes  erroneously  written  skene-arch. 
scheme,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SCHEME,  «.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  plot,  to  plan,  to  contrive. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  form  plans  or  schemes ;  to  plot, 
to  plan. 

scheme -ful,  a.  [Eng.  scheme,  s. ;  -ful(l).]  Full 
of  schemes,  plans,  or  tricks. 

schem'-er,  s.  [Eng.  schem(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
schemes,  plots,  or  contrives;  a  projector,  a  con- 
triver, a  plotter. 

schem  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [SCHEME,  ».] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :   (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  (In  a  good  sense) :  Planning,  contriving. 

2.  (In  a  bad  sense):  Plotting,  intriguing;  given 
.  to  forming  schemes. 

C.  As  subst. :    A  scheme,  a  plot,  a  contrivance. 
(Byron :  Thou  art  not  False.) 

schem  -Ing-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  scheming;  -ly.]  In 
a  scheming  manner;  by  schemes  or  intrigues. 

tschem'-Ist,  subst.  [English  schem(e) ;  -ist.]  A 
schemer,  a  projector. 

' '  Baron  Puffendorf  observed  well  of  those  independent 
schemista,  in  the  words  here  following." — WaterlanA: 
Works,  v.  600. 

schene,  8.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  schcenus;  Gr.schoinos 
=  a  Persian  land-measure.]  An  Egyptian  measure 
of  length,  equal  to  sixty  stadia,  or  about  seven 
miles  aud  a  half. 

schenk  -beer,  s.  [Ger.  schenk-bier,  from  schenken 
=  topour  out,  because  put  on  draught  soon  after 
being  made.]  A  kind  of  mild  German  beer ;  German 
draught  beer. 

scher  -bet,  s.    [SHERBET.] 

scher'-bet-zide,  s.  [SHERBET.]  An  itinerant 
vendor  of  sherbet,  syrup,  fruit,  &c.,  in  Oriental 
towns. 

spher  -Sr-lte,  s.    [SCHEERERITE.] 

*seher-If ,  s.    [SHERIFF.] 

•sche-ro -ma,  8.  [Gr.  :reros=dry.]  A  dry  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye. 

scherz  an  -do  (z  as  tz),  adv.  &  s.    [Ital.] 
Music : 

A.  As  adverb:  In  a  playful,  lively,  or  sportive 
manner. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  movement  of  a  lively  and  droll 
character. 

scherz -6  (zastz),«.  [Ital.,  from  Ger.  scherz=& 
joke.] 

Music:  A  term  applied  to  a  sportive,  playful 
movement  in  a  sonata  or  symphony. 
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sche-sls  (pi.  sche-ses),  s.  [Gr.  scheso,  tut.  of 
echn  =  to  have,  to  hold.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Habitude ;  state  of  the  body  or 
of  one  thing  with  regard  to  other  things. 

2.  Rhet. :  A  statement  of  what  is  considered  to  be 
the  adversary's  habitude  of  mind,  by  way  of  argu- 
ment against  him. 

•schet  Ic,  *schet  -Ic-al,  a.  [Greek  schetikos.] 
[ScHESis.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  state  of  the 
body;  constitutional;  habitual. 

scheuch-zer -I-a  (or  eu  as  61;  z  as  tz),  subst. 
[Named  in  honor  of  John  James  Scheuchzor.  a 
Swiss  botanist,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Juncaginacese  or  Juncaginna*. 
Perianth  single,  herbaceous,  of  six  refiexed  MI;. 
monts,  the  inner  ones  narrower;  stamens  six.  fila- 
ments slender ;  capsules  three,  inflated,  two  valved, 
one  seeded. 

schte  dam  ,  subst.  [Seedef.]  Hollands  gin.  So 
called  from  Schiedam,  a  town  where  it  is  princi- 
pally manufactured. 

SQhief  -er-spar,  subst.  [Ger.  echie/er=slate,  and 
Eng.  spar;  Ger.  schieferspath.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  SLATE-SPAR  (q.v.). 

schll  -ISr,  subst.  [Ger.=a  play  of  color.)  (See 
etym.  and  compound.) 

schlller-spar,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  BASTITE  (q.  v.). 

schll-ler-I-za -tion,  s.  [Ger.  scftiHer=a  play  of 
color ;  Eug.  -ization.] 

Petrol. :  A  word  suggested  by  Prof.  Jndd  to  denote 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  structure  and 
chemical  composition  of  certain  minerals,  by  which 
"negative  crystals"  are  produced,  and  sometimes 
filled  by  decomposition  products,  giving  rise  to  the 
glittering  appearance  upon  certain  crystallographic 
planes,  resembling  that  upon  the  well-known  Schil- 
ler-spar (q.v.).  (Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xli., 
p.  383.) 

schlll  -Ing,  8.    [SHILLING.] 

schln-dy-le  -Sis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  schin- 
dulesis=a  cleaving  into  small  pieces.] 

Aunt.:  The  kind  of  joint  in  which  one  bone  is 
received  into  a  groove  in  another,  as  the  rostrum 
of  the  sphenoid  bone  is  received  into  the  vomer. 

schl-nus,  8.  [Gr.  8cAtiio«=the  mastic  tree.  Not 
the  modern  genus.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anacardiacese.  Tropical  Amer- 
ican trees,  with  unequally  pinnate  leaves,  having 
the  terminal  leaflet  long,  and  panicles  of  small 
white  dioecious  flowers.  A  substance  like  mastic 
exudes  from  Schinus  molle.  The  Peruvians  use  it 
for  strengthening  their  gums.  Auguste  de  St. 
Hilaire  says  that  those  who  sleep  Tinder  the  shade 
of  S.  arroeira  are  attacked  by  swellings.  The  fresh 
juicy  bark  rubbed  on  newly-made  ropes,  covers 
them  with  a  very  durable  dark-brown  coating,  and 
its  juice  is  used  in  diseases  of  the  eye. 

schlr  -mer-lte,  «.  [After  J.  F.  L.  Schirmer;  suff. 
-ite  (Min.).] 
Mineralogy : 

1,  A  massive,  granular  mineral,  disseminated  in 
quartz;  soft;  brittle;  specific  gravity,  6'7:i7 :  color, 
bluish-gray  to  black;   luster,   metallic.    Composi- 
tion: A  sulphide  of  bismuth,  silver  and  lead,  anal- 
yses leading  tolhe  formula  PbS,2Ag.>S,2Bi2S3,  which 
approaches  to  the  composition  of  cosali'e  (q.  v.).  ^t 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  mineral  of  doubtful  compo- 
sition from  the  Red  Cloud  mine,  Colorado.    Com- 
position stated  to  be  a  telluridoof  gold,  silver  ;md 
iron,  with  formula  (AuFe)  Te+3AgTe. 

schls  e-6-phone,  subst.  [Gr.  tchis(ma)  =  a  rent, 
and  p/wmo8=sound.] 

Mech.:  An  apparatus  for  detecting  internal  flaws 
in  metal  fabrications.  Itis  the  invention  of  ('apt. 
De  Place,  of  Paris,  and  consists  of  a  small  pneu- 
matic tapper  worked  by  the  hand,  and  with  which 
the  piece  of  steel  or  iron  to  be  tested  is  tapped  all 
over.  Connected  with  the  tapper  is  a  telephone 
with  a  microphone  interposed  in  the  circuit.  Two 
operators  are  required,  one  to  apply  the  tapper 
and  the  other  to  listen  through  the  telephone  to 
the  sounds  produced.  These  operators,  who  are 
in  electrical  communication,  are  in  separate  apart- 
ments, so  that  the  direct  sounds  of  the  taps  may  not 
disturb  the  listener,  whose  province  it  is  to  detect 
flaws.  In  applying  the  system  one  operator  places 
the  telephone  to  his  ear,  and  so  long  as  the  sounds 

B  reduced  by  the  taps  are  normal  he  does  nothing, 
irectly  a  false  sound — which  is  very  distinct  from 
the  normal  sound— is  heard,  he  instantly  signals 
for  the  spot  to  be  marked.    By  this  means  hi'  is 
able  not  only  to  detect  a  Haw,  but  to  locate  it. 

schism  (ch  silent),  "schisme,  *scisme,  s.    [Fr. 
schisme,  scisme  =  a  division  in  or  from  the  church,    f 
from  Lat.  schisma;  Gr.  schisma=a  rent,  a  split,  a    : 
schism,  from  Gi.shizo= to  cleave;  Sp.  cisma;  Port    ' 
schisma ;   Ital.  scisma,  cisma.] 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     fatner;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thdre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w3rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mate,    cub,    dire,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     S?  rian.     a,    as  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  few. 


Schism 

1.  Ordinary  Language:  A  split  or  division  in  a 

Theol  '  The  Greek  word  schismu  is  used  in 
three  senses  in  the  New  Testament:  (1)  a  rent  or 
tear  (Matt,  ix.  16,  Mark  ii.  21,  Vulg.  scissura);  (3)  a 
difference  of  opinion,  dissension  ( John  vu.  M,  x.  1M, 
Vulg.  dissensio,  ix.  16,  Vulg.  sclusma) ;  (3)  party 
spirit  or  division  in  the  Church  (1  Cor.  1. 10,  xii.  J5, 
Vulg.  schisma,  xi.  18,  Vulg.  srissura).  Thewordwas 
afterward  employed  by  the  fathers  and  theological 
writers  to  denote  formal  separation  from  the  unity 
of  the  Church. 

"He  [St.  Thomas  Aquinas]  thus  explains  the  difference 
between  heresy  and  schism.  Heresy  is  opposed  to  faitn, 
schism  to  charity,  so  that,  although  all  heretics  are  schis- 
matics, because  loss  of  faith  includes  separation  Ir 
the  Church,  all  schismatics  are  not  heretics,  since  a  man 
may,  from  anger,  pride,  ambition,  or  the  like,  sever  him- 
self from  the  communion  of  the  Church,  and  yet  believe 
all  that  which  the  Church  proposes  tor  our  beliel.  !  tin, 
a  state  of  nure  schism,  i.  e.,  of  schism  without  heresy,  can- 
not continue  long,  at  least,  in  the  case  of  a  large  number 
of  men."— Addis  <fr  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  745. 

This  is  practically  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
used  by  Anglican  High  Churchmen.      Protestant 


used  uy  .-iiigji^tiu  u.igii  v.  iiui^iniivu. 
Dissenters  apply  the  term  to  divisions  or  parties  in 
a  religious  body  (cf.  1  Cor.  xii.  24-6),  or  rending  a 
church  into  two  portions  without  adequate  cause, 

11  (1)  Greek  Nehism : 

Church  History :  The  separation  between  the 
churches  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches. 
[GREEK  CHURCH.] 

(2)  Western. Schism:  ,    .. 

Church  Hist. :  A  schism  in  the  Roman  (  atholic 
Church,  arising  out  of  a  disputed  claim  to  the  Papal 
throne.  It  practically  ended  in  1417,  when  the 
Council  of  Constance  elected  OthoColonna  (Martir 
V.) ,  though  Peter  de Luna  ( Benedict  XIII.)  asserted 
his  right  to  the  title  of  Pope  till  his  death  in  1430. 

Schism  Act,  s. 

Enq.  Law:  The  Act  13  Anne,  c.  7.  proposed  and 
carried  in  1714  by  Lord  Bolingbroke.  It  required 
all  teachers  to  conform  to  the  Established  Church 
of  England,  and  forbade  them  to  be  present  at  any 
conventicle  or  dissenting  place  of  worship.  It  took 
effect  on  August  1, 1714,  the  day  on  which  the  queen 
died,  and  in  1719  it  was  repealed  by  5  Geo.  I.  c.  4. 

schls.   ma,  s.    [Gr.]    [SCHISM.] 

Music:  An  interval  equal  to  half  a  comma  (q.  ¥.)• 
schls  mat -Ic  (ch  silent),  *  schis-mat-lke, 
»scys-mat-ilf.e,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  schtsmattq«e=schis- 
matic,  from  Lat.  schismaticus ;  Gr.  schismatikos, 
from  schi8ma=schism  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  cismatico;  Ital. 
scismatico.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  implying  schism ;  of 
the  nature  of  schism ;  tending  to  schism. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  separates  from  an  estab- 
lished church  or  religion  [SCHISM]  ;  one  who  takes 
part  in  a  schism.    (Formerly  pronounced,  as  in  the 
example,  sis  -ma-tic.) 

schls  maf-Ic-al  (ch  silent), *scls-mat-lc-all,  a. 
[Eng.  schtsmattc;  -ai.]  The  same  as  SCHISMATIC 
(q.  v.). 

schls.-mat  -Ic-al-ly  (ch  silent),  adv.  [English 
tchismatical ;  -ly.]  In  a  schismatic  manner;  by 
way  of  schism  ;  toward  schism. 

schls.-maf-lc-al-ness  (ch  silent),  s.  [English 
tchismatical;  -ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
schisma  tical. 

schls. -ma-tize(ehsilent),t).i.  [Tr.schismatiser.] 
To  commit  or  practice  schism ;  to  make  a  breach  in 
the  communion  of  the  church ;  to  be  a  schismatic. 

•schls,  -mlc,  *schls,'-mlck  (ch  silent),  a.  [Eng. 
schism;  -t'c.]  Schismatic. 

"  Vouchsafe  our  soul's  rest  without  schiimic  strife." 
Sylvester:  Little  Bartas,  1,047. 

SChIS.m'-less  (ch  silent),  a.  [Eng.  schism;  -iess.] 
Free  from  schism ,  not  affected  by  schism. 

schist,  s.    [Gr.  8chis(o«=splitor  divided.] 

Petrol. :  A  term  used  for  rocks  consisting  of  min- 
eral ingredients  arranged  so  as  to  impart  a  more  or 
less  laminar  structure,  that  may  be  broken  into 
slabs  or  slaty  fragments.  Such  are  mica-schists, 
schlorite-schists,  &c. 

schls'-tes,, ».    [SCHIST.] 

Ornith.:  Wedge-bills:  a  genus  of  Trochilid»,  with 
two  species  from  Ecuador, 

schls-t&-pleu -rum,  s.    [Gr.  8chi8<os=split,  and 

pleura=a  rib.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Dasypodida),  closely  allied 
to  Glyptodon  (q.  v.),  from  the  bone-caves  of  Brazil. 
SchMopleurum  typus  was  eight  feet  long,  including 
the  tail,  and  the  carapace  stood  three  leet  in 
height. 

schls  -lose,  schls'-tlc,  schls  -tous,  adj.  [Eng. 
schist;  -ose,  -ic,  -ous.]  Having  the  structure  of 
schist ;  pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  schist. 
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schls-tfi-steg  -a,  s.  [Gr.  scAis<os=divided,  and 
stege=a  roof.  ] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Schistosteppie.  (  alyx 
cylindrically  bell-shaped.  Only  species,  Schustostcya 
osniuiidacea. 

schls-t&-ste&  -e-se,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  schisfo- 
steg(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suB.  -ece.]  .... 

Bo<.:  A  tribe  of  operculate,  terminal  fruited 
mosses.  Stem  naked  below,  foliaceous  above; 
leaves  frond-  or  fern-like,  attached  vertically,  or 
small,  attached  horizontally,  and  arranged  qum- 
cuncially;  capsule  minute,  globular  oval,  very 
minute,  without  an  annulus;  operculum  very 
small,  convex. 

SChlz-,  schIz-&,  pref.  [Pref.  schizB=to  cleave.] 
Marked  by  a  cleft  or  clefts ;  denoting  a  cleft. 

s$hl-zse'-a,  subst.  [Or.  schizo=to  split.  Named 
from  the  fan-like  spikes.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Schiza>ea>  (q.  v.).  Jile- 
gant  exotic  ferns. 

SChI-Z8B  -S-88,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  schizcsW ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Polypodiaceae.  Spore-cases  dor- 
sal, with  a  complete  terminal  contracted  ring; 
spores  pyramidal  or  conical. 

schlz-an>dra,  subst.  [Pref.  schiz-,  and  Gr.  emir 
(genit.  andro«)  =  a  male.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Schizandracete  (q.  v.). 
Schizandra  coccinea,  a  native  of  the  Southern 
States,  is  a  beautiful  garden  climber. 

schlz-an-dra  -ce-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  schiz- 
andr(a) ;  Lat.  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -acetx.] 

Bot.  •  An  order  of  Diclinous  Exogens ;  alliance 
Menispermales.  Scrambling  shrubs,  with  alternate, 
simple,  entire,  or  toothed,  exstipulate  leaves,  often 
with  pellucid  dots;  flowers,  small,  solitary  or 
clustered,  axillary,  with  imbricated  bracts,  uni- 
sexual ;  sepals  three  to  six ;  the  outer  smaller ;  pet- 
als three  to  nine,  hypogynous;  carpels  indefinite 
in  number,  each  one-ceiled,  with  two  pendulous 
ovnles.  Fruit  an  aggregation  of  pulpy  berries,  each 
one  or  two-seeded,  with  spurious  dissepiments,  the 
seeds  nestling  in  pulp.  Found  in  India,  Japan,  and 
the  hotter  parts  of  North  America.  Known  genera 
five,  species  twelve.  (Lindley.) 

schlz-an.  -thus,  subst.  [Prefix  schiz-,  and  Gr 
anthos=a  flower.] 

Bot . :  A  genus  of  Salpiglossidete.  Viscid  Chilian 
herbs,  with  crimson,  purple,  violet,  or  white  flow- 
ers, in  cymes 


schlz-O-,  pref.    [SCHIZ-.] 

fschlz  -6-carp,  subst.  [Pref.  schizo-,  and  Gr. 
karpos=a  fruit.  T 

Bot.:  A  capsule  which  splits  longitudinally  or 
transversely  into  valves,  called  mericarps. 

SChlz '-6-d5n,  s.  [Pref.  achiz(o)-,  and  Gr.  odous 
(genit.  odontos)=a  tooth.] 

ZoOl  •  A  genus  of  Octodontma>,  with  two  species 
from  Chili  and  the  east  side  of  the  southern  Andes. 
The  folds  of  the  molars  meet  in  the  middle. 
Schizodon  fuscus,  the  Brown  Schizodon,  a  nocturnal 
animal,  passing  most  of  its  life  underground,  is 
about  the  size  of  a  rat,  dark  brown  above,  dirty 
yellowish  beneath.  It  burrows  in  grassy  places  near 
mountain  streams  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
traveling  uncomfortable. 

schiz  -6  dus,  s.    [SCHIZODON.] 

Palceont. :  King's  name  for  the  genus  of  Trigo- 
niada>,  called  by  Sowerby  Axinus.  Twenty  known 
species,  from  the  Upper  Silurian  to  the  Muschel- 
kalk. 

schIz-6-gen -e-Bls,  s.  [Pref.  schizo-;  Eng.  gene- 
sis ] 

Biol. :    Reproduction  by  fission. 

schl-zog  -na-thffl,  s.  pi.    [Pref.  schizo-,  and  Gr. 

9"ornith~.f  ^sub-order  of  Carinate  Birds,  in  which 
the  maxillo-palatine  plates  do  not  unite  with  the 
vomer  or  with  each  other.  There  are  six  families : 
Charadriomorphas  Geranomorphae,  Cecomorphas, 
Spheniscomorpha),  Alectoromorphie,  and  Peristero- 
morphffl.  (Huxley,  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1867,  pp.  415- 
72.) 

schl-ZOg  -na-thous,  adv.  [SCHIZOGNATHJS.]  Be- 
longing to,  characteristic  of,  or  resembling  the 
sub-order  Schizognathas.  (Huxley:  loc.sup.cit.) 

schlz'-o-my-9ete,  s.  [SCHIZOMYCETES.]  Any  in- 
dividual of  the  Schizomycetes  (Encyc.  Brit.  (ed. 
9th),  xxi.  400). 

schIz-6  my-?e  -tef ,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  schizo-,  and  Gr. 
mykes  (gonit.  mykctos)  =  a  fungus.) 

Bot.:  A.  name  proposed  by  Naegek,  in  1837,  to  in- 
elude  Bacteria,  Microphytes,  Microbes,  &c.  The 
term  has  been  used  in  various  significations  by  dif- 
ferent authors,  but  is  now  generally  held  to  include 
minute  vegetable  organisms,  destitute  of  chloro- 
phyll, and  multiplying  by  bipartition.  They  are 


Schlippe's  salt 

saprophytic  or  parasitic  in  habit,  and  are  often 
joined  with  certain  of  the  lower  Algte  in  a  group 
Schizophyta). 

schIz-&-ne-mer  -te-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  schizo-, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  nemertea  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOl.  •  A  sub-order  of  Nemertea  (q.  v.),  character- 
ized by  deep,  longitudinal,  lateral  cephalic  hssures. 
Chief  genera:  Lineus,  Cerebratulus,  Langia,  and 
Borlasia. 

schiz- &-ne-mer'-tme,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  schizone- 
mert(ea) ;  Eng.  suff.  -me.]  Any  individual  of  the 
Schizonemertea  (q.  v.). 

"  Many  Schizonemertines  living  in  the  mud  appear  to 
be  blind."—  Eiicy.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xvii.  329. 

sohlz  6-pS-tal  -I-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  schizo- 
petal(on) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Spirolobeee  (q.  v. ). 

schIz-&-pet  -a-l5n,  subst.  [Pref.  schizo-,  and  Gr. 
petalon=^a  leaf.]  ,  > 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Schizopetalidfe  (q.  v.). 

schiz  -6-phy-tse,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  schizo-.  and  Gr. 
phylon=a  plant.]  [ScHizosrecETES.] 

schiz ' -6-p5d,  s.  [SCHIZOPODA.]  One  of  the  Schi- 
zopoda  (q.  v.). 

SChl-zop  -&  da,  s.  pi.    [Prefix  schizo-,  and  Gr. 
pous  (genit.  pottos)  =a  foot.] 
ZoOl.:  An  old  name  for  the  Mysidse  (q.  v.). 
schlz-6p  -ter-Is,  subst.    [Pref.  schizo-,  and  Gr. 
pteris=a  fern.] 

Palceobotany :  A  genus  of  ferns,  from  the  OOlitic 
Shales  of  Yorkshire.    (Brongniart.) 
sehIz-6-rhi  -nal,  a.    [SCHIZOEHINA.] 
Comp.Anat.:  Having  the  osseous  external  nares 
in  theform  of  triangular  openings,  the  apical  angle 
of  each  of  the  triangles  being  situated  between  th 
inner  and  outer  process  of  the  nasal  bone  of  the 
corresponding  side.    (Garrod,  in  Proc.  ZoOl.  6oc., 
1873,  pp.  33-38.) 

schiz  -&-rhIs,  s.  [SCHIZOEHINA.] 
Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Musophagidee,  or  a  sub-genus 
of  Turacus  forming,  with  Corythaix,  the  talse 
Turacos.  Schizorhis  concolor  is  the  Gray  Plantain- 
eater.  They  range  over  Africa  from  Abyssinia  to 
the  Cape. 

schl-z5s  -t6-ma,  s.  [Pref.scftzzo-,  andGr.stoma= 
the  mouth.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Vampyri  (q.  v.),with  four  spe- 
ies, from  the  Brazilian  and  Mexican  sub-regions. 


C169,  irom    c-llu  Diaiiiiittii  tiiivi    juuLo-AMtM*   «*«•••     ^»    i  — 

Allied  to  Vampyrus,  but  with  the   nose-leaf  less 
developed, 
schlz-ft-thor'-ax,  s.    [Prefix  schizo-,  and  Latin 

°chthy.':  A  genus  of  Cyprinida),  group  Cyprinina. 
Closely  akin  to  Oreinus  (q.  v.).  Seventeen  species 
from  fresh  waters  of  the  Himalayas,  and  to  the 
north  of  them. 

Schlafig  -en-bad,  s.    [See  extract.] 

Geography :  A  German  watering-place,  six  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Wiesbaden.  The  water  has  a  tempera- 
ture of  80%  and  though  not  remarkable  for  its 
medicinal  properties  is  said  to  be  an  admirable 
cosmetic. 

"This  place  receives  its  name  of  Schlanyenbad  (Ser- 
pent's Bath)  from  the  great  number  of  snakes  and  vipers 
which  not  only  abound  in  the  neighborhood,  but 
even  'haunt  the  springs  themselves,  for  the  sake  of  the 
warmth  yielded  by  the  water,  or  for  the  frogs."— Murray's 
Handbook  of  North  Qrrmanu  (ed.  1877),  p.  339. 

Schlangenbad-snake,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Coluber  cesculapii.  In  the  south  of  Europe 
it  attains  a  length  of  more  than  four  feet. 

schlan'-Ite,  s.  [After  Schlan,  Bohemia,  where 
it  occurs;  suff. -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Dana  to  a  brown  powder 
obtained  from  anthracoxene  (q.  v.)  by  treatment 
with  ether.  Composition :  Carbon,  81 '63 ;  hydrogen, 
8'85;  oxygen,  9-52= 100. 

schlel-cher'-a,  s.  [Named  after  Schleicher,  a 
German  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sapindeie.  Trees  with  abruptly 
pinnate  leaves;  calyx  five-toothed;  petals  none; 
stamens  six  to  ten ;  fruit  a  one,  two,  or  three-celled 
drupe.  The  succulent  aril  of  Schleichera  ''"ijuga, 
a  large  Indian  and  Burmese  tree,  is  eaten.  Rubbed 
up  with  oil,  it  is  applied  to  the  skin  as  a  cure  of 
itch.  The  tree  exudes  a  yellow  resin,  and  produces 
lac. 

scHHch,  s.    [Ger.]    The  same  as  SLICH  (q.  v.). 

Sehllp  -pe,  subst.  [The  name  of  the  discoverer.] 
(See  compound. ) 

Schlippe's  salt,  s. 

Chem.:  SbS  NaS3,9H2O.  Obtained  by  heating 
together  finely-powdered  antimonious  sulphide, 
sulphur,  sodic  carbonate,  slaked  lime,  and  water, 
filtering  and  evaporating  filtrate.  It  crystallizes 
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scholy 


in  large,pale-yellow  tetrahedra,  soluble  in  boiling 


Glass:  A   composition   of   silica.  5;  minium,  8; 


5.  An  undergraduate  in   an  English  university     Scholastics."—  A,I,US  ,t>  ,i™.,/,i.  Qitk.l>M.,  p.  ML 

scholastic-theology,  s. 
Theol.:  Theology  systematized  as  is  done  in  ti 


after  I'asimir  Christopher  Schmidel,  a  professor  of 

botany  at  Erlangen.]  scholar-like,    adj. 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  Sapindeee.    Trees  or  shrubs,  gen-    scholar ;  scholarly, 
erally  with  trifoliate  leaves;  axillary,  racemous, 


A.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  SCHOLASTIC  (q.  v.). 


ology  syst 

of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.    It  is  denned  by 
Hallam  as  "  an  alliance  between  faith  and  reason  : 

Befitting  or  becoming  a  a,n  endeavor  to  arrange  the  orthodox  system  of  the 
(  hurch,  such  as  authority  had  made  it,  according 
to  the  rules  and  methods  of  the  Aristotelian  dialec- 

.pplied  by 

&  subst. 


IIM. 


1  scholarchs   at  Athens."— Veberwfg-. 
,  i.  484. 


sphnaps,  schnapps,  s.  [Ger.schnapps=a  dram.] 
A  dram  of  Hollands  gin  or  other  ardent  spirit. 

thettto?]1*6'  ' '    CAfter  M'  rAbb6  Schnebelin'       *BChol  -ar-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  scholar;  -ism.}  Scholar- 
Mil.  :  A  new  and  powerful  '•  smokeless  "  explosive    shlp'  learnme- 

"  Divinity, 
The  fruitful  plot  of  acholarfsm." 

Marlowe:  Doctor  Faustus.  (Chorus.) 

*SCh5-lar  -I-t?,  s.    [O.  Fr.  scholarite,  scolarite.} 


mil.:  A  new  ana  powertui  "smokeless     explosive 
to  be  used  in  firearms.  The  composition  is  unknown. 
It   is,  however,  very  simple,  and  may  be  manu- 
factured with  great  rapidity.    Neither  friction  nor 
concussion  will  explode  it.    When  free  it  may  be         »»uu  ^m 
ignited,  and  will  burn  with  a  bright   light,  but    Scholarship 
without  the  least  deflagration.    When  hermetically  .. rv,.,*     »  yn 

sealed  in  a  cartridge  and  discharged  in  the  usual  Ln  ?™  J?,^f,?,0*  „".  p,  .,        o 

way  it  explodes  with  almost  inconceivable  force.  '    '  A 

At  a  range  of  100  yards  a  rifle-bullet  was  driven       SChor-ar-ly,  a.  &  adv.    £Eug.  scholar;  -ly.} 
through  an  eighth-inch  plateofBessemersteel,  and       A.  Asadj.:  Becoming  ascholarorman  of  letters 
four  inches  of  the  wood  against  which  the  plate    scholarlike. 


_   —   against 

rested. 

schnee  -berg-lte,  s.    [After  Schneeberg,  Tyrol, 

Min.:  An  isometric  mineral  found  in  small  octa- 
hedrons with  dodecahedral  cleavage.  Hardness, 
6'5;  specific  gravity,  4'1 ;  luster,  vitreous;  color, 
honey-yellow;  transparent.  Composition:  Princi- 
pally lime  and  antimony,  as  oxides. 

SChnel-der  -I-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of,  belonging 
to,  or  connected  witli  Conrad  victor  Schneider 
(1610-1680),  Professor  of  Medicine  to  the  Elector  of 
Wurtemberg. 

schneiderlan-membrane,  s. 
Anat.:  The  pituitary-membrane  (q.v.),  lining  the 
nasal  cavities,  first  described  in  1660  by  Schneider. 

schnel  -der-Ite,  s.  [After  Herr  Schneider ;  suff. 
•ite  (Min.).} 

Min. :  A  variety  of  laumontite  (q.  v.),  containin 
magnesia.     Found   in    il~- 
Catini,  Italy. 


B.  As   adv 


the   manner   of    a    scholar,    as 


SChol  -ar-shlp,  s.    [Eng.  scholar;  -ship.} 


"  In  the  most  strict  and  scholastical  sense  of  that  word." 
— Burrow:  On  the  Creed. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  scholastic. 

"  The  scholasticalles  against  the  canonistes." — Ji-u-ell 
Replie  to  Ilardinge,  p.  259. 

scho-las  -tlc-al-lf,  adv.  [English  scholasi ical ; 
-ly.}  In  a  scholastic  manner;  according  to  the 
niceties  or  methods  of  the  scholastics. 

"  Moralists,  or  casuists,  that  treat  Rcholastieally  of  jus- 
tice."— South:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  11. 

schS-las -tl-9lsm,  «.  [Eng.  scholastic;  -ism.} 
Philosophy  <f  Church  Hiit. :  Tho  name  given  to  a 
movement  which  began  with  tho  opening  of  cloister 
schools  by  Charlemange  (742-814),  attained  its  great- 
est development  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century  under  Aquinas  and  Scotus,  and,  after  re- 
ceiving a  check  from  the  labors  of  Roger  Bacon 


unde 


was  the  reproduction  of  ancient   philosophy 
>r  the  control  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  tho 

^^^^^^t^ 


atfcm 


t2.  Education,  instruction 


f 

886)  to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in 

,,T,.  which  Aristotelian  logic  and  Neoplatonic  philoso- 

iis  place  should  be  school  and  university,  not  need-    phemes  were  pressed  into  the  serviceof  tho  Church  • 
o/filJS,™"™      a"y  scholarship." -miton:    and  (2)  from  this  time  till  the  Renascence  and  the 

Reformation,    marked   by  the  adaptation  of   the 

3.  An  exhibition  or  maintenance  for  a  scholar  at  whole  Aristotelian  philosophy  to  theology.  Alex- 
a  university  or  other  place  of  education;  a  founda-  aider  of  Hales  (died  1245)  seems  to  have  been  the 
tion  for  the  support  of  a  scholar.  hrst  scholastic  who  was  acquainted  with  the  whole 

"The  charitable  foundations  of  scholarships  eihibi-  ?,f  Aristotle's  works  and  the  Arabian  Commentaries 
tions,  bursaries,  4c.,  necessarily  attach  a  certain  number  eon.  In  tne  nrst  period  arose  the  Nominalists 

of  students  to    certain    colleges."— Smith:    Wealth   of   S,?d  the  Realists ;  in  thesocond  the  Scotists  and  the 


serpentine    of    Monte    Nations,  bk.  v.,  ch.  i.  ""  '    Thomists."  [See  these"wo7dsTScHOOLMENT] 

scho-las  -tic,  *schS-las  -tick,  a.  &  «.    [Latin   ,-','/ 
[Latin  schcen(us) ;  fern.  pi.    scholastic™,  from   Gr.  scholastikos,  from   scholc=    be  ° 


schoe  nl-dse,  s.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Rhynchosporese  (q.  v.). 

sphoen-Ite,  s.    [After  Herr  Schone ;  suffix  -ite 
(Min.).} 

Min. :  The  same  as  PICEOMEEITE  (q.  v.). 

BChOB'-nuB,  s.    [Lat.,  from   Gr.  schoinos=an  aro- 


rest,  leisur 
ti< 


"  But  wl>en 'he  belief  ofthe  Church  had  been  nnfolded 

P  ,    °  ,  £f-m,,a8j  B-1d  "h*n  t,h?8e  l'"SmB8  tad 
firmly  established,  it  remained  for  the  school  to 


a  school 

A.  As  adjective:  mission  of  Scholasticism."— Veberweg:  Hist.Philos.  (EngT 

ed. ),  i.  262. 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  becoming  a  scholar,  school,  or       scho  -H-ast  s     TGr  srhnKnxtf,- 

ii.«Ai<. .  iti — 1 i__?_j;__»         i    i        .  .        oviiiu    11  abb,*.    |iir.  fiCfiotiitsTts — ;i  commentator  * 

"aste.}     A 


compressed   terminal   bracteate    heads.     Bristles       2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  school;  devoted  to  educa- 
three,  six,  or  none;  stamens  and  stigmas  three;    tion :" as,  a  scholastic  institution. 


fruit  trigonous.    Known  species  ten. 

SChO-har-Ite,  s.  [After  Schohario,  New  York, 
where  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).} 

Min.:  A  variety  of  barite  (q.  v.)  said  to  contain 
silica. 

BCh6-la, «.    [Lat.] 
Old  A  rchitecture : 

1.  The  margin  or  platform  surrounding  a  bath, 
occupied  by  those  who  waited  until  the  bath  was 
cleared. 

2.  A  portico  corresponding  to  the  exedra  of  the 
Greek  palaestra,  intended  for  the  accommodation 


--—  ,  — ,  — _«u__.uv.wu.  ov*A*v~ii~»o    nu,  i*.      i  r,i  ii,r .  scnoitasf  '   -c 

3.  Pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  schools    pertaining  to  a  scholiast  or  the  scholiasts 


Gay:  Trivia,  ii. 
schp-ll-as'-tlc,  a.     [Eng.  scholiast;  -ic.}    Of  or 


*scho  -H-aze,  v.  t.    [SCHOLIUM.]  To  write  scholia 
or  notes  on  an  author  s  works ;  to  annotate  or  corn- 
According   to    the    scholastic    notion   of    the    word     mentate. 


species." — Locke:  Human  Vnderst.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 


thinks  to  acholiaze  upon    the  Gospel." — Hilton: 


4.  Pedantic ;  characterized  by  excessive  snbtilty     Tetrachoraon. 
niceness,  or  abstruseness  ;  formal.  *sch8l  -Ic-al,  a.    [Lat.  scholicus;  Gr.  scholikos.} 

"  That  scholasticke  riddle,  which  I  must  confess  seems     Scholastic. 

^,T,er?S £>? ?°B,r *SP™I°™&  non*ense."-jfo«.  immor-      scho  -ll-iim  (pi.  schd  -11-a,  scho-H-ums), 

*scho-ll-8n  (pi.  scho-ll-a),s.    [Latin  scholium, 
from  dr.  sc/ioiio?i=an  interpretation,  a  comment, 


B-  As  substantive  : 


u                    '                                                                      1.  Philosophy:  One  of  the  schoolmen-  one  who  from  GT.  schole.}    [SCHOOL.] 

of  the  learned,  who  wore  accustomed  to  assemble    adheres  to  the  method  and  subtilties  of  the  schools  1-  Ord-  Lan9-:    A    marginal  note,  comment,  or 

or  schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages.  remark  ;  an  explanatory  comment  ;  specif.,  an  ex- 

BCh8r-ar,  *8Chol-ler,  *SCOl-ere,  s.  [\.S.sc6lere,       2-  Roman  Catholic  Church:  Among   tho  Jesuits  Plana*°ry  note  annexed  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 


"I  am  no  breeching  scholar  in  the  schools." 

Shakeap.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  1. 


striven  to  revive  scholasticism  in  the  present  cent-       *gcho -1*  *«pho    ITe         rPr  « 

nry'  ^!1?..?rInS"iaLrePresent!!ti™  "f  this  school    scfto?fu°l.f 'AschoUumVn.  vCr-eC"0ite'  fr°m  Lat> 


was   Ventura,  Superior-general  of 


fate,    fat, 
or,     wore, 


fire,     amidst, 
wolf,     w5rk, 


what, 
who, 


fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir, 
s8n;     mate,     cflb,     cttre,    vnite,     cSr,     rflle,     fill;     try     Syrian,     se,     03  =  e; 


marine;    go,     p8t, 
ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


Schomburgk 
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school-ship 


(5)  Parochial  schools:  In  this  country  any  pri- 


Out. school;  Dan.ekote;  Sw.  sKota ;  icei.  »KU«<  . 
H.  Ger.  skuola ;  M.  H.  Ger.  schuole ;  Ger.  schule.] 

A.  .4s  gubstanfipe ; 

*1.  A  place  where  lectures  were  delivered  by  the 


were,  as  a  rule,  for  poor  orphans,  but  the  education  Schoolmen. 

given  was  one  suitable  to  the  upper  and  middle  school-board,  s. 

classes,  and  in  Practice  they  have 'freely  gj"^  ,_  In  the  United  States  the  school-board  is  a  com- 

thltTgnorancI  is  the    mother  of    devotion    had  mittee  of  citizens  elected  to  take  charge  of the  pub- 


5.  A  state  of  instruction. 

"  Set  thee  to  school  to  an  ant."—  Shakesp.:  Lear,  il.  4. 

6.  Exercises  of  instruction ;  schoolwork. 


~nrg,  Virginia,  the  College  of   .. ---     —  ^ 

was  founded,  having  for  its  patrons  the  King  and 
Queen  of  England  (William  of  Orange  and  Mary, 
daughter  of  James  II.).  Eisjht  years  later  Yale  was 


school-book,  s.    A  book  used  in  schools. 

school-boy, «.  &  a. 

A.  Assubst.:  A  boy  belonging  to  or  attending  a 


established,  and  at  once  took  rank  amidst  the  fore- 


That  though  school-bred,  the  boy  b 


meat,  instruction,  or  training. 

"  The  world    .    .    . 
Best  school  of  best  experience." 

Milton,  P.  B.,  iii.  238. 


1769.  From  this  time  onward,  despite  the 
troublous  times  of  the  Revolution,  the  increase  in 
the  numberof  higher  schools  was  rapid  and  steady, 


and  to-day  there  is  not  a  state  in  the  Union  which 
10.  The  disciples  or  followers  of  a  teacher ;  those    is  not  liberally  supplied  with  facilities  for  its  peo- 
who  hold  a  common  doctrine  or  accept  the  same    pje  acquiring  higher  education.    The  colleges  and 
teachings ;  a  sect  or  denomination  in  philosophy,    universities  of  the  United  States  now  in  operation 


theology,  science,  art,  &c.  ;  the  system  of  doctrine    on  a  successful  foundation  number  over  450. 
as  delivered  by  particular  teachers  ;  as,  the  Socratic    idea  Of  public  schools  maintained  by  the  states 
school  of   philosophy,  the  Dutch  school  of  paint-    also     - 


The 
was 


school-committee,  s.  A  committee  charged  with 
the  supervision  of  a  school  or  schools. 
SChOOl-dame,  s.    The  mistress  of  a  school, 
school-days,  «.  pi.    The  time  passed  at  school; 
10  time  of  life  during  which  children  attend  school. 


the  ti: 


ing,  &c. 

11.  A  system  or  state  of  matters  or  manners  pre 
lent  at  a  certain  time  ;  method  or  cast  of  th 


B.  As 


'school-divinity,  s. 

"  irwo      BuuiMJio,  t*a  ii»ioj  *T^I.^  ^"j"«~"-i «  - •      filciiyv 

at  the  same  time  being  opposed  to  the  education  of 


school-district,  s,  A  district  of  a  town  or  county 

Schoolmen;  one 
theology. 

Scholastic  divinity  or  the- 


inly  domestic ;  the  parents  imparted  it,  and    however,  the  slaves  having  been  freed  fi 
icter  was  religious  (cf.  Gen.  rrtii.  IvjJEXO-    tud     the  peopie  of  the  South  found  themf 


i rn     i J-  •      .1          O1H8HWB     UeUtimU     <*     jj<n  tiiiivyunK    "*  ™«v»  i —     —     ~'i~ 

from  Babylon  and  the  close  of  the  Talmudic  period.  tem  of  public  free  schools  was  inaugurated  m  the  --hnnl  nollae    , 

The  words  for  school  in  most  European  languages  states  which  had  theretofore  had  none,  and  now  BCIIUUI  uuuo 

being  from  the  same  root,  and  the  Mahratra  sal=  t  te  and  territory  in  the  Union  has  its  school  1.  A  house  used  as  a  school. 

school,  being  apparently    so,  schools    among   the  system     The  numberof  scholars  enrolled  m  the  en-  2.  The  dwelling-house  of  a  schoolmaster  or  school- 
Aryans  must  bo  carried  back  to  a  remote  period.  t*re  country  is  as  follows:  Collegiate  students,  135,-  mistress. 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  both  boys  and  girls  were  OOO- common-school  pupils,  13,500,000,  with  an  aver-  school-inspector,  s.    A  government  official  ap- 

taught  at  public  schools  (cf.  Acts  xix.  9;  Gal.  m.  Z4,  e    daiiy  attendance    of   9,000,000.    The    number  pointed  to  inspect  and  examine  schools,  to  see  if 

25),  as  was  the  case  with  the  Romans.    Th»  "">•»  =-  "  "»'  ~— '  ~*  *<•— >->~  —  «       .  .„„ 
that  India  has  for  centuries  possessed  : 

village  schools,  attended  by  all  the  boys,  is  mucn    (,         ,ui,,v,,, „ 

beyond  the  truth,  and  even  now  only  a  fraction  ot  t|ie  ontirn  country  per  year  is  137.  'school-name,  s.    A  name  used  in  the  schools; 

the  Indian  population  can  read.    The  missionaries  r  Special  phrases  •  an  expression  to  which  nothing  real  corresponded ; 

instituted    vernacular    schools,,   the ,  government  •     '         rf.       school:   A  school  in  which  the  pu-  an  abstraction. 

1*'                .                                             _i    I  _  j  _; ......  I  I     ,.        4-n  i  t  mn  i 


a                                       ,,.  po                                                                       , 

.    The  view    of  coiiogiate  professors  is  9,500,  and  of  teachers  in  tney  {uifln  an  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

a  system  of    common  schools,  375,000.     The  average  number  of  .  _.,.-_.      A  ,,-hnnlmistress 

ys,  is  much    (,       ,  tuition  afforded  by  the  common  schools  for  school-ma  am,  s.    A  schc 


founded  some  of  its  own  with  the  Bible  excluded, 


landThe  procedure  of  the  law  courts  called  "benefit    in  a  town. 

of  clergy''  (q.  v.)  shows  that  for  centuries  there        (4)  Normal  school : 


st.-sE  a 


a 


a 


school-taught 
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sciaena 


school-taught,  a.    Taught  or  learned  at  school.    Thomag  Aguinas  (clrc.  1225-74),  Duns  Scotus  (died       schrank  -I-a,  s.     [Named  after  F.  Schrank    a 

HiilKi     RnfHnar,    {ilic.fl    uft,»»    I'i'im     on. I     Tnlmr.«nr.  n.~~       y-t  _ 


"  Let  school-taught  pride  dissemble  all  it  can," 

Goldsmith:  Traveler. 

school-teacher,  s,  Ono  who  teaches  regularly 
in  a  school. 

school-teaching,  s.  The  business  or  profession 
of  teaching  in  a  school. 

school-theology,  s.  The  same  as  SCHOLASTIC- 
THEOLOGY  (q.  v.). 

school  (2),*.  [A  variant  of  s/toaZ  (q.  v.).]  A  shoal; 
a  compact  body  ;  a  multitude. 

"Schools  of  porpoises  broke  the  surface."—  Field,  Sept. 
4,  1886. 

school  (1),  v.  t.    [SCHOOL  (1),  «.] 

1.  To  instruct,  to  train. 

"He  may  learn  the  secret  of  beauty,  and  school  himself 
to  the  refined  and  chastened  utterance  of  genuine  art." 
—  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  To  chide  and  admonish  ;  to  reprove,  to  tutor. 

"To  school  her  disobedient  heart." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  iv.  14. 

school  (2),  v.  i.  [SCHOOL  (2),  s.]  To  go  or  move 
in  a  body  ;  to  troop. 

"We  schooled  back  to  the  Poorhouse  Gorse."—  Field, 
April  4,  1885. 

*8Cho61'-e'r-y:,  8.  [Eng.  school;  -ery.]  Something 
taught  ;  precepts. 
schooling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [SCHOOL  (1),  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As   adj.  :  Engaged  in  teaching  or  education  ; 
pertaining  to  education. 

"  By  public  hackneys  in  the  schooling  trade." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  621. 

0.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  teaching  or  educating;  education, 
instruction,  tuition. 

*2.  A  reproof,  a  reprimand. 

"  I  have  some  private  schooling  for  yon  both." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  i,  L 

3.  Money  paid  for  instruction  given  ;  fees  or  re- 
ward paid  to  a  teacher  for  the  education  of  a  pupil 
or  pupils. 

school  -less.  a.  [Eng.  school  (1),  s.  ;  -less.]  Desti- 
tute of  a  school  or  schools  ;  untaught. 

*BCho61  -maid,  «.  [Eng.  school  (1),  s.,  and  moid.] 
A  girl  at  school  ;  a  school-girl. 

"  As  schoolmaids  change  their  names 
By  vain  though  apt  affection." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  4. 
schodl  -man,  s.    [Eng.  school  (I),  s.,  and  man.] 
One  of  the  schoolmen  (q.  v.). 

school  -mas-ter,  *  schoole-mais-ter,  s.  [Eng. 
school,  and  master.] 

1.  A  man  who  presides  over  and    teaches  in  a 
school;    a  teacher,  instructor,  or   preceptor  in  a 
school. 

"He  [the  father]  may  also  delegate  part  of  his  parental 
authority,  during  his  life,  to  the  tutor  or  schoolmaster  of 
his  child."—  Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  16. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  schools,  trains,  or  disci- 
plines. 


i),  Buridan  (died  after  1851)),  and  Johannes  Ger-  German  botanist  1 
son,  who  endeavored  to  combine   Mysticism  with       Hot  •  \  genus  of  Eumimoseee 

Scholasticism  (1388-149).     [SCHOLASTICISM.]  ata  is  the  Pink  Sensitive  Flint  of 
•;The  physics  of  the  Scheme,:,  which  no  one  thinks  of        schrauf  -He   (au  as  OW),  subst.     [After  Prof.  A. 


,  ns 

defending,  lire  yet  an  integral  part  of  their  philosophy." 
— ' 


, 
Schrauf,  of  Vienna  ;  suff.  -ite 


Min.:  A  fossil  rt'siu  occurring  in  schistose  sand- 


Sheitstone:  The  Schoolmistress. 
2.  She  who  or  that  which  teaches  or  trains. 
schoon  -er  (1),  'spoon  -er,  s.   [ Properly  scooner. 


schrei  -bers-He,  s.    [After  Carl  von  Schroibors ; 
suff.  -He  (Mil,..). | 
Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  only  in  meteoric  iron. 


from  A.  S.  scunian  =  to  shun,  to  flee,  hence,  to  skip 
or  speed  along.  The  Dut.  schooner,  and  Ger.  schoner 
are  borrowed  from  English.] 

Naut. :  A  two  or  three-masted  vessel  whose  sails 
are  of  the  fore-and-aft  class  —  i.  e.,  extended  on 
booms.  The  masts 
have  but  one  splice, 
the  topgallant,  if 
any,  forming  part  of 
the  topmast  stick. 
When  a  schooner 
has  none  but  fore- 
and-aft  sails,  she  is 
termed  a  fore-and- 
aft  schooner ;  if  car- 
rying  a  square 
foretopsail  and  fore- 
topgallant  sail,  a 
topsail  schooner. 
This  latter  rig,  for- 
merly common,  has 
now  become  rare. 


Schooner. 


schrode,  s.    [SCRODE.] 

schroeck  Ing-er-Ite,  s.  [After  Dr.  Schroeck- 
Ingor;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  hydrous  oxy-carbonato  of  uranium, 
occurring  at  Joachimsthal,  Bohemia,  in  small,  -ix- 
sided.  tabular  crystals,  implanted  on  uraninite 
(q.v.). 

schroet  -ter-lte,  s.  [After  the  Austrian  chem- 
ist, SchrOtter ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  gum-like  mineral,  amorphous.  Hani- 
ness,  3-3-5;  specific  gravity,  1-95-2-05;  color,  shadrs 
of  green,  yellowish  ;  translucent.  Composition  :  A 
hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  having  tne  formula 
8Al203,3Si0.2+30HO. 

schuch  -ard-tite,  s.  [After  Dr.  Schuchardt,  of 
Gorlitz;  suff.  -ite  (Min.);  Ger.  chrysopraserde.'] 

Min.:  An  earthy  substance  consisting  mostly  of 
minute  scales  found  with  the  chrysoprase  of  Kose- 
mutz,  Silesia.  Composition :  A  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina,  magnesia,  sesqui-  and  protoxide  of  iron 


. 

Square-rigged  vessels  have  also  lower  fore-and-aft  anc' 

sails,  denominated  spencers  or  trysails,  but  these  schuetz  -Ite,  s.    [After  Herr  Schutz  ;    suff.  -ite 

are  small   and   are   brailed  up  to  the  gaff  when  (Min.).'] 

furled,  instead  of   being   lowered   like  those  of  a  '  Min.:  The  same  as  CELESTITE  (q.  v.). 

Schflltz,  s.    [The  name  of  the  discoverer.]    (See 

schoon  -er  (2),  8.    [Dut.]    A  glass  used  for  lager  compound.) 

tUy'oTa^ordfnir^  tumble?  abg.uts<J°uble  the  1uan-  .Schultz's  test,  «.    A  test  for  cellulose.    It  con- 

amary  tumbler.    (U.S.)  slsts  of  a  sojutiOn  of  chloride  of  zinc,  iodide  of 

*sqhor  -1st,  s.    [Ger.]    A  name  formerly  given  to  Potassium,  and  iodine,  and  colors  cellulose,  if  pres- 

the  more  advanced  students  in  German  Protestant  en^i  blue. 

universities,  who  made  fags  of  the  younger  stu-  s?hulz  -He  (z  as  tz),  s.    [After  W.  Schulz  ;  suff. 

dents.    [PENNAL.]  -ite  (Min.).] 

sphbrl,    schorl,  s.    [Ger.  scAor=  impurity  (von  Min-:  The  same  as  GEOCEONITE  (q.  v.). 

Kobell);  Scandin.  skit>rl,skOrl.]  sphdng  -He,  s.  [After  Schunga,  Olonotz,  Russia. 

Min.:  A  name  originally  applied  to  black  tour-  where  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

maline  which  was  found  associated  with  cassiter-  Min.:  An  amorphous  variety  of  carbon,  differing 

ite  (q.  v.)    in  tin-washings.    Subsequently  in    its  somewhat  from  anthracite  in  its  chemical  compos: 

Scandinavian  form  made  to  include  other  prismatic  tion  and  physical  properties. 


minerals,  and  columnar  basalt.  Later  it  embraced 
all  the  varieties  of  tourmaline  only,  and  is  now 
used  by  some  mineralogists  in  its  earliest  applica-  be 

toPunrmanneS  rest"Cte<f  to  the  black  Tarieties  of 


schwan-pan,  s.  [Native  name.]  Chinese  abacus. 

Stn  hSro-  Tto    •     rift,,,.  «,.! 
i^ercd  ft-  suff'   iielUin^} 

fonninf  crys'taiHn'e^ld  amor- 


g  who 


"  The   law    was    our   schoolmaster    to    bring  us    unto        SChOrl-rOCk    R. 
Christ."-0a(a(ians  iii.  24.  pw^i  .   A  „. 


phous   crusts  on  galena   (q.v.)   in    the    desert  of 
Atacama,  South  America.    Crystallization,  rhom- 
-'  '' 


3.  A  horse  well  skilled  in  jumping  ridden  beside 
another  to  train  him  for  steeple-chasing.  (Racing 
slang.) 

If  The  schoolmaster  abroad:  A  phrase  used  by 
Lord  Brougham  (in  a  speech  Jan.  29,  1828)  to  ex- 
press the  general  diffusion  of  education,  and  of 
intelligence  arising  therefrom. 

"Let  the  soldier  be  abroad,  if  he  will;  he  can  do  noth- 
ing in  this  age.  There  is  another  personage  abroad  .  .  . 
the  schoolmaster  is  abroad;  and  I  trust  to  him,  armed 
with  hia  primer,  against  the  soldier  in  full  military  ar- 
ray." 

tschool  -mas-ter-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  schoolmaster; 
-ing.]  The  act,  art,  or  occupation  of  keeping 
school  ;  teaching. 


,  .                               , 

Petrol.:  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  rocks  con-  bohedral.    Hardness,  2-2'5;  specific  gravity,  5'7-6'3: 

sisting  largely  of  tourmaline  and  quartz  ;  a  variety  lufter.  adamantine;   color  and  streak,  shades  of 

of  tourmaline-granite  (q.v.),  found  associated  with  y<?ut>w-    Composition  :  An  oxychloro-iodide  of  lead, 

tin-ore.  wltn  tllB  probable  formula,  Pb(I,Cl)+2PbO. 


Schwatz- 


wlll're 


schor  la   cepiis  (ce  as  sh),  adj.    [Eng.  schorl;       BC"wi 
-aceous.]  Pertaining  to  or  containing  schorl;  schorl-    'ouna;  sun. -tte  (Jfm.).J 
ous.  Min._:  A  variety _of  tetrahedrite  (g.  v.),  containing 

schorlaceous-granite,  s.    [TOURMALIXE-OEAN-   r 

ITE.] 

schorlaceous-schist,  s.    [TOURMALINE-SCHIST.] 
schorl    ite,  N.    [Eng.  schorl;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min.:  The  same  as  PYCNITE  (q.  v.). 


rn-ac  *  >  5'1U7 

Schweln  -ftirth  (th  as  t),  «.    [See  def.] 
Geog.:  A  town  in  Bavaria. 

Schweinfurth-blue,  s.    Probably  the  samo  in 
substance   as    Scheele's   green,  prepare(l   without 


/«!,'  ?I^w  d/.ne»er  ^urst  the  s^e!i1  °J  ™^el?  •c*°?'»"M(e'--       Min.:  A  massive  mineral  of  a  black  color.    Hard- 
ing.   —Carlule,  Kem,mscences  (ed.  Froude),  1. 107.  .,BSS,  7,7.5.    Bnec.ific.  ur^vitv.  :V74S-:i-R«9  •   1n=for   ,it. 


schorl -6-mIte,  8.    [Eng.  schorl ;  om  connective,    lleat'  or  treated  with  an  alkali  and  digested  in 
and  suff.  -ite  (.Mm.).]  water.    It  is  a  beautiful  color,  liable  to  the  sam 


•school  -mas-tSr-tf,  a.  [Eng.  school  master; 
-ly.]  Befitting  a  schoolmaster  dealing  with  his 
pupils  ;  hence,  dealing  with  petty  details. 

"  The  field  for  such  schoolmasterly  legislation  is  bound- 
less." —  Saturday  Review,  June  2,  1883,  p.  687. 

school  mate,  .s.  [Eng.  school  (I),  s.,  and  mate, 
s.]  One  who  attends  the.  same  school;  a  school- 
fellow. 

school-men,  s^pl.  [Eng.  school  (l),s.,andme».] 
Hist.  <t  Philos.  :  The  name  given  to  the  leaders  of 
thought  in  the  Scholastic  period.  The  most  emi- 
nent were:  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena  (died  circ.  886), 
Ansolm.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1033-1109),  Will- 
iam of  Champeaux  (died  1121  )  ,  Peter  Lombard  (died 
1164),  AlexaRder  of  Hales  (died  1245),  St.  Bonaven- 
ture  (died  1274),  Albertus  Magnus  (1193-12SO),  St. 


ness,  7-7-5 ;  specific  gravity,  3-745-3-862 


changes,  and  is  of  the  same  habits  as  blue-vcr.lit.-i . 
Sch-weinfurth-green,  s.    [EMERALD-GREEX.] 


sqhor  -lofis,  a.    [Eng.  schorl;  -ous.]    Pertaining    after  actinolite  or  tremolite  (q.  v.) 


to  or  possessing  the  properties  of  schorl ;  contain- 
ing or  resembling  schorl. 

schorlous-topaz,  8.    Scborlite. 

SChor  -If,  a.    [Eng.  schorl;  -y.]    Schorlous. 

SQhot-tish  ,  schot  tische  ,  s.    [Ger.  schottishe= 
Scottish.] 
Music:  A  dance,  resembling  a  polka,  performed 


SCl-a-d8p  -I-tjfs,  s.  [Gr.  skins  (genit.  skiados)  = 
any  shelter,  andpi'(»s=a  pine-tree.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  ( 'Unninghameee.  akin  to  Sequoia. 
Sciadopitys  verticillata  was  introduced  from  Japan 
into  Europe  in  1860. 

sei-SB'-na,  s.    [Lat.,from  Gr.sfci'auia^the female 
of  Scicena  nigra.] 
Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Scitenidee 


»«,-.   n.  unuuB,  iv    iiiiuiiiiB   a   poiKH,  per  ornieu         ic „__ 

by  a  lady  and  gentleman  ;  also  the  music  for  such  a    (q.  v.).    Upper  jaw  overlapping,  or  equal  to  the 
dance.    It  is  written  in  }  time.  lower;  cleft  of  mouth  horizontal,  or  nearly  so;  no 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     he"r,     there;      pine,     pit,     sir*     sir,     marine;     g6,     p5t, 
or,     wore,    wolf,     work,     whS,     son;     mate,     cfib,     cttre,     unite,     cSr,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


scisenidse 
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scincidae 


barbel.  About  fifty  species  are  known,  approxi- 
mately with  the  range  of  the  family.  Scicena  aquila 
is  the  Maigre  (Q.  v.).  Some  of  the  species— as  8. 
••<(,  from  the  Mediterranean,  and S. richardsonii, 
from  Lake  Huron— have  the  second  ray  very  strong, 
and  are  sometimes  made  a  separate  genus,  Corvina. 

sci-89  -nl-dae,  s.pl.  [Lat.  scicen(a)  ,g  fern.  pi.  adj. 
sufr,  -idee,  I 

Ichthy. :  The  solo  family  of  the  division  Sciseni- 
formes  (q.  v,),  with  tliirteen  genera,  from  the  trop- 
ical and  sub-tropical  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Indian  Oceans.  Body  rather  elongate,  compressed, 
covered  with  ctenoid  scales ;  lateral  line  continuous; 
teeth  in  villiform  bands;  palate  toothless;  stomach 
csBcal ;  the  air-bladder  frequently  with  numerous 
appendages.  Many  attain  a  large  size,  and  nearly 
all  aro oaten. 

891-39  -nl-for-mes,,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  scicena  (q.  v.), 
and/orma=shape,  appearance.] 

Ichthf/. :  A  division  of  Acanthopterygian  Fishes. 
Soft  dorsal  generally  much  more  developed  than  the 
spinous  and  anal ;  no  pectoral  filaments;  head  with 
muciferous  canals  well  developed.  [8oUJNXp.au] 

Sfl'-a-ntfid,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  scicen(a) ;  Eng.  suff. 
-o/d.] 

A.  As    adj.:  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of,  or 
resembling  the  Scitenidte.  (GUnther :  Study  of  Fishes, 
p.  144.) 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  member  of  the  Scicenidee. 
"The  seas   and    rivers  in  which  Scicenoids  generally 

occur." — Gunther:  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  430. 

891-89-niir -us,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  scicen(a),  and  Gr. 
oura=the  tail.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Scieenidee,  with  two  species, 
Scicenurus  bowerbankii  and  S.  crossior,  from  the 
London  Clay  of  Sheppey. 

891  -a-graph,  s.  [SCIAGRAPHY.]  The  section  of 
a  building  to  show  its  inside. 

89l-a-graph  -Ic,  S9i-a-graph  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
sdagraph(y) ;  -ic,  -iVa/.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  scia- 
graphy ;  done  by  sciagraphy. 

S91-a-graph  -Ic-al-lyS  adv.  [English  sciagraph- 
ical;  -ly.}  In  a  sciagraphical  manner;  by  sciag- 
raphy. 

S9l-ag'-ra-phy1 ,  S9i-5g  -ra-phf,  s.  [Gr.  skia- 
graphia,  from  skia=a  shadow,  andgrapA.o=to  de- 
scribe, to  draw ;  Fr.  sciagraphie.} 

1.  Art:   The  act  or  art  of  correctly  delineating 
shadows  in  drawing;  the  art  of  sketching  objects 
with  correct  shading. 

"Let  those  who  are  delighted  with  sciagraphy  paint 
out  .  .  .  these  shadow-patriarchs. "—  Fuller;  Holy  War, 
p.  111. 

2.  Arch.:  The  profile  or  sect  ion  of  a  building  show- 
ing its  inside ;  a  sciagraph. 

3.  Astron. :  The  art  of  finding  the  hour  of  the  day 
or  night  by  the  shadow  of  the  sun,  moon  or  stars ; 
dialing. 

S9i-ar'-a,  s.    [Fern,  of  Gr.  &fciaros=shady,  dark.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Mycetophilidee  (q.v.).  The 
larvae  of  Sciara  militaris,  the  Army  worm,  march  in 
a  band  three  or  four  inches  broad  and  about  twelve 
feet  long. 

*89l-a-ther  -Ic,  *S9l-a-ther'-Ic-al,  *s$i-a-tgr- 
Ic-al,  *S9l-6-ter  -ic-al,  a.  [Gr.0fcfothgra«=a  sun- 
dial, from  skia=&  shadow,  and  iherO=to  hunt.] 
Pertaining  or  belonging  to  a  sun-dial. 

"  There  were  also,  from  great  antiquity,  sciathert'cal  or 
sun-dials." — Browne;  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  zviii. 

*S9i-a-ther'-Ic-al-lyt,  adv.  [Eng.  sciatherical ; 
-/w.l  In  a  sciatheric  manner;  by  means  of  a  sun- 
dial. 

S9l~at'-Ic,  *S9l-at  -Ick,  a.  &  *.  [Fr.  sciatique, 
from  Low  Lat.  sciaticus,  a  corrupt,  of  Lat.  ischiadi- 
cu8— subject  to  gout  in  the  hip,  from  Gr.  ischiadikos 
=subject  to  pains  in  the  loins,  from  ischias  (genit. 
ischiados)  =  pain  in  the  loins,  from  -ischion  =  the 
socket  in  which  the  thigh-bone  turns :  Sp  ciatica,] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hip. 

"On  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  rabbit." — Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, xci.  13. 

2.  Affecting  the  hip. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  sciatica  (q.v.) 

"Rack'd  with  aciaticka,  martyr'd  with  the  stone." 

Pope:  Satires,  iv.  64. 
sciatic-notch,  s. 

Anat.:  A  great  and  a  small  notch  in  the  innomi- 
nate bone. 

B9l-at'-Ic-a,  s.    [SCIATIC.] 

Pathol. :  Acute  pain  produced  by  neuralgia  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  gener- 
ally in  only  one  limb.  It  extends  from  the  sciatic 
notch  down  the  posterior  surface  of  the  thigh  to  the 
popliteal  space,  or  even  to  the  foot,  and  arises  from 


pressure  on  the  nerve  by  intestinal  accumulations, 
or  from  tumors,  inflammation,  over-fatigue,  expos- 
ure to  cold  ana  wet,  or  rheumatism.  There  aro 
often  nocturnal  exacerbations  of  pain.  It  is  most 
common  from  fifty  to  sixty  years  of  a.w,  and  may 
continue  for  weeks  or  months.  Electricity  has 
been  successfully  employed. 

"Which  of  your  hips  has  the  most  profound  sciaticaf" 
— Shakesp.:  Measure  fur  Measure,  i.  '2. 

Bgl-ttt'-Io-ftlt  a.    [Eng.  sciatic;  -al.~\    Sciatic. 
"The  sciatical  pains  are  diminishing  daily." — London 
TtmM. 

B0l-&f -iO-ftl-iy,  Odtf.  [Eng.  sciatical;  -ly,]  With 
or  by  means  of  sciatica. 

89!  -?nce,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  scien/ia=science, 
knowledge,  from  sciens  (genit.  scientist,  pr.  par.  of 
scm=tu  know ;  Sp.  ciencia;  Port,  sciencia;  Italian 
sdenzia.  scienza.] 

1.  Knowledge.     (Byron:   Cam,  i.  1.) 

2.  Knowledge  amassed,    severely  tested,  coordi- 
nated, and  systematized,  specially  regarding  those 
wide  generalizations   called    the  laws*  of   nature. 
Herbert  Spencer  thus  classifies  the  sciences:  (1) 
Abstract   sciences :    Logic    and  mathematics ;   (2) 
Abstract  concrete  sciences:  Mechanics,  chemistry, 
physics,  &c. ;    (3)    Concrete   sciences:   Astronomy, 
geology,  biology,  sociology,  &c.  No  science  rests  on 
a   firmer   base    than   mathematics,    which,   being 
founded  on  demonstrative  evidence,   may  be  ac- 
cepted as  absolutely  true.    The  results    in  logic, 
which,  like  mathematics,  is  a  deductive  science, 
are  much  less  certain ;  for  error  may  creep  into  the 
premises,    with    the    result   of  vitiating  the  con- 
clusion.   All  other  sciences  are  to  a  large  extent 
inductive.     These,  resting  only  on  probable  evi- 
dence, are  not  really  science,  or  knowledge,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  wordj  but  continually  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  it,  as  scientific  methods  im- 
prove.  The  sciences  vary  in  the  distances  they  have 
moved  toward  perfection,  astronomy  having  gone 
far  forward  and  therapeutics  lagged  behind.    The 
inductive  sciences  may  be  divided  into  the  mental 
and  the  physical.    The  former  can  largely  be  stud- 
ied by  reflection  on  our  own  mental  operations ;  the 
latter  require  observation,  experiment,  comparison 
of  the  facts  obtained,  inductive  and  deductive  rea- 
soning, the  whole  ending  in  as  wide  generalization 
as  the  ascertained  facts  will  permit.  No  one  can  be 
a  truly  scientific  student  unless   he  considers  truth 
of  priceless  importance,  and  is  prepared  to  sacrifice 
all  preconceived  notions  and  carefully  elaborated 
opinions,  whenever  he  discovers  them  to  be  errone- 
ous.   No  expenditure  of  money,  time,  or  even  life, 
is  considered  extravagant  if  the  sacrifice  be  made 
for  the  discovery  of  fresh  truth.    The  initial  stages 
in  the  evolution  of  the  several  sciences  are  to  be 
sought  in  a  remote  period   of    antiquity.    Moral 
science,  a  department  of  mental  science,  reached 
some  degree  of  maturity  first,  early  man  desiring 
to  ascertain  what  his  conduct  should  be  to  his  fel- 
lows and  to  his  god  or  gods.    Mental  science,  or  the 
investigation  or  the  thinking  and    feeling    mind, 
came  next;  but,  to  this  day,  has  made  but  slow 
progress,  and  is  still  far  from  certainty.    Physical 
science  had  really  commenced,  though  it  was  in  its 
infancy,  when  ancient  myths  of  observation  were 
framed,  many  of  which  were  hypotheses  to  account 
for  natural  phenomena.    Its  progress,  slow  till  the 
eighteenth  century,  lias  since  then  been  increasingly 
rapid.     Prior  to  this,  the  greatest  advances  were 
made  in  astronomy  and  in  physics,  then  in  chem- 
istry, botany,  &c.    Geology  did  not  attract  much 
notice  till  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  anthropology,  comparative  religions,  &c.,  not 
till  its  second  half.  Though  science  has  been  prose- 
cuted by  its  most  earnest  cultivators  for  its  own 
sake,  and  not  for  the  beneficial  effects  which  the 
discoveries  will  have  on  mankind,  yet  those  dis- 
coveries have  already    helped    man    incalculably. 
Railways,  ocean  steamers,  telegraphy,  gas,  &c.,  all 
resulted  from  scientific  inquiry  turned  to  practical 
account. 

3.  Knowledge  regarding  any  one  department  of 
mind  or  matter,  coordinated,  arranged,  and  system- 
atized ;  as  the  science  of  botany,  of  geology,  &c. 

•^4,  Art  or  skill  derivedor  resulting  from  precepts, 
principles,  or  training;  exceptional  or  preeminent 
skill. 

*5.  One  of  the  seven  liberal  arts :  Grammar,  rhet- 
oric, logic,  arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  astronomy. 
"  Good  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  Heaven, 
And  though  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven." 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  iv.  48. 

6.  An  object  of  study  ;  a  branch  of  knowledge. 
"  To  instruct  her  fully  in  those  sciences 
Whereof  1  know  she  is  not  ignorant." 

Stiakesp.:  Taminy  of  the  Shrew,  ii. 

If  Science  is  the  result  of  general  laws,  and  is 
sometimes  called  theory,  as  correlative  with  art. 
Art  is  the  application  of  knowledge  to  practice.  A 
principle  of  science  is  a  rule  in  art.  Science  is 
knowledge  ;  art  is  skill  in  using  it. 


*[  (1)  Applied  science:  A  science  whose  laws  are 
employed  and  exemplified  in  dealing  with  concrete 
phenomena. 

(2)  The  science:  The  art  of  boxing;  pugilism. 
(Slang.) 

fs9i  -61196,  v.  t.  [SCIENCE,*.]  To  cause  to  become 
versed  in  science  ;  to  make  skilled  ;  to  instruct. 

"Deep  si'ienc'il  in  the  mazy  love 
Of  mad  philosophy." 

Francis:  Horace's  Odes,  i.  34. 

*S9i  -ent,  a.  [Lat.  sciens,  pr.  par.  of  scio=to 
know.]  Knowing,  skillful. 

S9l-en  -ter,  adv.    [Lat.] 

Law:  Knowingly,  willfully. 

tS9l-en  -tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Low  Lat.  scientialis^ 
from  Lat.  scientia= science  (q.  v.).]  Pertaining  to 
science ;  producing  science  or  knowledge. 

*S9l-en-tIf -I-al,  adj.  [Prob.  for  scientiftcal.] 
Scientific.  (Howell:  Dodona's  Grove,  p.  11.) 

sgl-en-tlf-Ic,  adj.  [Fr.  scientifique,  from  Lat. 
scientiftcus,  from  scten(ia=science,  and  facio,  to 
make;  Sp,  cientifico;  Ital.  scientijico.']  * 

1.  Pertaining  to  science;  used  in  science. 

2.  Endowed  with  a  knowledge  of  science;  well 
versed  in  science. 

3.  Treating  of  or  devoted  to  science ;  as  a  scientific 
treatise. 

4.  In  accordance  with  the  rules  or  principles  of 
science  ;  as,  a  scientific  classification. 

5.  Extremely  or  remarkably  skillful. 
891-en-tIfMc-al,  a.    [Eng.  scientific;  -aZ.]    The 

same  as  SCIENTIFIC  (q.  v.). 

S$I-en-ttf -Ic-fcl-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  scientifical;  -ly.} 
In  a  scientific  manner ;  according  to  the  rules  or 
principles  of  science ;  with  extreme  skill. 

85!  -ont-I|m,  s.  [Eng.  scient;  -ism."}  The  views 
or  practice  of  scientists. 

SCl-ent~Ist,  s.  [Eng.  sclent;  -ist]  One  who  is 
versed  in  pr  devoted  to  science ;  one  skilled  in  a  par- 
ticular science;  a  scientific  person  ;  a  savant. 

"Staffs  of  scientists  attached  to  various  administrative 
departments  of  the  State."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

SCl'-lIg-et,  conjunc.  [Latin,]  To  wit,  videlicet, 
namely.  (Generally  contracted  to  soil,  or  sc.) 
sgll-lg,,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  skilla=a  squill.] 
Bot.:  Squill;  the  typical  genus  of  Scilleee  ([q.  v.). 
Flowers  racemose  or  corymbose ;  perianth  with  six 
spreading  segments,  deciduous,  on  a  leafless  scape 
without  a  spathe;  bract  membranaceous  or  obsolete. 
Known  species  about  sixty,  chiefly  from  Europe 
and  western  Asia.  The  bulbs  of  Scilla  hyacinth- 
oides  are  used  in  India  as  a  substitute  for  Squill 
(q.v.).  They  are  given  also,  for  strangury  and  fever 
in  horses.  The  bulbs  of  S.  indica  and  S.  maritima, 
also  Indian  species,  aro  nauseous  and  acrid.  They 
are  emetic,  purgative,  expectorant,  and  diuretic, 
according  to  the  doses. 

soil -Ig-ffl,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  scill(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
sufl*.  -eos.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe,  of  Liliacese.  Fruit  dry,  capsular; 
root  bulbous.  Sometimes  merged  in  the  Lilieae 
(q.v.). 

sgll-llt-ln,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  8Cill(a)(mar)it(ima) ; 
suff.  -in,] 

Chem. :  The  active  ingredient  of  Scilla  maritime,, 
obtained  by  treating  a  decoction  of  the  bulbs  with 
acetate  of  lead,  and  agitating  the  filtrate  with 
purified  animal  charcoal  which  absorbs  the  scilli- 
tin,  and  gives  it  up  again  to  boiling  alcohol.  It  is 
left  on  evaporation  as  an  amorphous  neutral  mass, 
having  a  bitter-sweet  taste.  Taken  internally,  it 
causes  vomiting  and  purging.  It  has  not  yet  been 
obtained  in  the  pure  state. 

sclm  -I-ter,  S9lm-l-tar,  *s9lm  -e-tar,  *s$fm- 
I-t&r,  *sem  -I-tar,  *smy-ter,  *cim-e-ter,  s.  [Fr. 
cimeterre,  a  corrupt,  of  Pers.  shitnshlr,  8hamshlr=a. 
sword,  a  saber,  from  sham=a  nail,  andsft£r=a  lion ; 
Sp.  cimitarra;  Ital.  admit arra;  scimitara,~] 

1.  Lit.:  An  oriental  sword,  the  blade  of  which  is 
single-edged,   short,    much   curved,    and    heaviest 
toward  the  top. 

"He  dies  upon  my  sctmiter's  sharp  point." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  arm  or  weapon. 

"When  Winter  wields 
His  icy  scimiter."       Wordsworth:  Miacell.  Pieces. 

Bcimlter-pod,  *. 

Bot. :  The  legume  of  Entada  scandens. 

scimiter -shaped,  a.    [ACINACIFORM.] 

scln  ~9l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  scinc(u8) ;  fern,  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -tdce.] 

Zool.:  Skinks;  an  extensive  family  of  smooth- 
scaled  Lizards,  frequenting  dry  and  stony  places, 
and  almost  universally  distributed,  being  absent 


btfil,    btfy;     pout,    J6wl;     cat,    9011,    chorus,     9hin,    bench;    go,    £em;     thin,     vfcis;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,      -sion  =  shun;     tion,      -|ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  -  shus.     -We,     -die,       &c.  =bel,     del. 


scincoid 


3578 


sciuromorpha 


family  has  different  limits  assigned  by  different  obscura,  fitted  with  an  appendage  by  moans  of 
authors.  Wallace  puts  the  genera  at  sixty,  and  the  wnich,,lt  is  capable  of  being  turned  on  its  center  to 
species  at  300.  [SKINK.]  asmall  extent  in  any  direction  like  the  eye.  It  may 


scissor-bills,  s.  pi.    [SKIMMER.] 
scissor-bird,  scissor-tail,  s. 


89111  -cfiid,  a.  &  s.    [ScrxconxE.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
family  Scincidte  or  Scincoidee. 

B.  As  subst.:  Any  lizard  of  the  family  Scincidse  or 
Sciacoids?. 

"Australia  has  some  remarkable  Sclncoids.*'— CasselVs 
Nat.  Hist.,  iv.  2%. 

e,  s.  pi. 


_    w  Tr        j  i    ""v    .uu«u    uuuii    i/ww    auu   tt    Uclll 

s?l  op  -tics,  s.    [SCIOPTIC.]     The  art  or  process    Head  and  cheeks  deep  black  ;  crest  yellow ;  back 
of  exhibiting  luminous  images,  especially  those  of    as'ifSray;  under-surface  white ;  quills,  wing-covers. 


ZoOl.:  An  approximate  synonym  of  Scincidee. 
*\  ith  the  Zonuridae  it  forms  the  sub-order  Brevi- 
lingues  or  Pachyglossa. 


mages,  especially  tho 

darkened  room  by  means  of 
nses,  &c. 

89!  -ote,  891  -ot,  a.  &  s.    [See  def. 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Scio,  an  island  in 


'       '  thcy  also 


S9ln-c6i  -de-an,  adj.    [Mod.  Latin  sctHcoid(ce) ;    tnj  ^Egean  Sea,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 


Eng.  suff.  -ecm.]    The  same  as  SCINCOID,  A.  (q.  v.) 

"All  the  Sctncoidean  Lizards  have  the  body  covered  by 
similar  scales." — Xtcholsoii:  Zotilogy  (ed.  1878),  p.  626. 

89ln  -CU8,  8.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  skingkos.] 

ZeOl.:   Skink;   the  typical  genus  of  the  family       „.„,.,„,.    „ 
bcincide?,  with  two  species  from  North  Africa  and    attached  to  it. 
Syria.    [ADDA.]  scir  -e  fa  -9 

scln  dap  -sus,  8.     [Gr.  8fcmdap8os=an  ivy-like       Law:  A 


sclssor-tail,  s.    [SCISSOH-BIBD.] 
scissor-tooth,  «.    [SECTORIAL.] 

*cls  sers, 

-     [O.  ~ 


B.  As  subst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Scio. 

89! -6-ther'-Ic,  a.  TSCIATHERIC.]    Oforpertain-  „  .,=  „„*„,     o^-axo,  ; 

ing  to  sun-dials.  ciseaux,  pi.  of  ciseau,  formerly  cisei=a  l...-^    ,,lul 

sciotneric-telescope,  s.  from  tlle  same  base  a>  Lat.8<-co=to  cut.]  [CHISEL  j 

Dialing   A  horizontal   dial   with    a     telescope  ^^^SSSS^SSSl^^A^S^ 

or  c  as  Sh),  Phr.    [Lat.]  ^^r^^^^^^^^ 


"•«".  ~ -•"•  -"  enforce  the  execution  of  judg-       if  Scissors* and  "paste :   An  expression'  sicnTf'ying 

P  fior:!  A  genus  of  Calle*,  akin  to  Pothos.  Scram-    qua^  £?  anuVthe'n^'lt  S?  oftTabbr^U^    ^f%^™d(5°^?**  compilation,,  „* dis\in? 
blmg  plants,  with  perforated  or  pinnate  leaves,    sci.fa. 


The  fruit  of  Scindapsus  offlcinalis,  cut  in  pieces  and 
dried,  is  used  in  India  as  a  stimulant,  a  diaphoretic, 
an  anthelmintic,  an  aromatic,  and  a  carminative. 

*S9ln  -dar-Ize,  ,..  t.  [Lat.  scindo=to  cut.]  To 
break  to  pieces.  (Ashmole:  Theatrum  Chemicum 
Brit.,  p.  415.) 

89lnk,  s.    [  Lat.  scmcu*.] 

1.  A  skink. 

2.  A  cast  calf.    (Prov.  Eng.) 


ed  to  guished  from  original  literary  work.    It'is  alsoused 
in  the  sense  of  printing  previously  published,  as 

scir   pe-se,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  scirpus;    fem.  pi.  adj.  d'st'nct  from  original  matter.  The  expression  prob- 

suff.  -ece.]  ably  originated  in  a  newspaper  office,  where  para- 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Cyperacea?  (q.  v.).  graphs  are  cut  out  from  exchanges  and  pasted  on 

scir  -piis,  subst.    [Lat.=Sc»rp«8  lacustris  ]    (See  plece3  ot  Paper  to  bo  sent  to  the  compositors. 

de^-)       —  89l»  -sure  (ss  as  zh),  subet.  [Lat.  scisttura,  from 

made  by 


scin(iUo=to  throw  out  sparks ;  scintilla=&  spark.]    are  'n  China,  where  they  are  cultivated. 
Emitting  sparks  or  fine  igneous  particles;  spark-       tsclr-rh6  -sis,  s.    [SciRRHT/s.] 

sclr-rhos -I-t?  s.    [Eng.  schirraus;  -ity.l 

scln  -til-late,  v.  i.    [Lat.  scmtMatus,  pa.  par.  of        ir^j  .  TI,» 
«C<2ttHo=to  throw  out  sparks.]  sci^rlms          Q          y  °r  °      6mg  sclrrhoas '  a 


wliorl  large,  spur  smafl,  surface'  striated",  aperture 
operculate  rounded,  the  adult  with  a  slit  in  the 
side.  Known  recent  species  five,  from  Britain,  the 
Mediterranean,  &c. ;  fossil  four,  from  the  Tertiary. 
BjIs-BU-rel-lI  -USB,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  scisgu- 


ng  or  tremulous  motion  of  the  light 

of  the  fixed  stars. 
3.  A  flash,  a  spark. 

"  Some  scintillations  of  Promethean  fire." 

Cowper:  To  his  Father.    (Trans.) 

S9l-og  -la-phyS  s.    [SCIAGRAPHY.] 

891  -6-lis.m,  s.    [Lat.  8C('o;u«=asmatterer,dimin.    bling'sciffhusT 


Gr.  skiros=&  hardened  sweUing  c. .«..j 

Pathol.:  Hard  cancer,  occurring  in  the  breast, 
tongue,  &c. 

Eng.  scirr(us) ;  -oid.J    Resem- 


Canna,  Amomum,  *fec. 
89!  ta-mln    g-ous,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  »citamine(<e) ; 


B,  v,  i.    [Lat.  scissus,  pa.  par.  of  8cindo=to 
cut.]    To  cut. 

"  The  wicked  steel  seised  deep  in  his  right  side." 

Fairfax. 

5,  a.] 


S9r-&-lIst,  s.  [SCIOLISM.]  One  who  knows  many 
things  superficially ;  a  smatterer. 

"A  marginal  gloss,  made  by  some  ignorant  sciolist  " — 
Waterland:  Works,  v.  166. 

S9l-r}-llst:lc,a.    [Eng  sciolist;  -ic.)    Of  or  per-       ^etu™0,,,(,ly.- 
tammg  to  sciolism  or  sciolists ;  superficial.  1.  Clippings  of  metallic  plates. 

891 -O-loiis,  a.    [SCIOLISM.]    Of  or  pertaining  to       2.  Remainder  of  plates  after  planchets  have  been 
sciolism  or  sciolists ;   having  a  superficial  knowl-    Pnnched  therefrom  for  coin. 

tS9ls-sI-ble,  a.    [SciSE.]    Capable  of  being  cut 
or  divided  by  a  sharp  instrument. 

"The  differences  of  impressible,  and  not  impressible: 
figrurable,  and  not  figurable;  moldable,  and  not  moldable; 


891-ttr  -I-dSB,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  sciur(us) ;  fem.  pi.  adjj 

SUil.  -irfo?.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  famUy  of  Sciuromorpha  (q.  v.),  con-« 
taining  the  True  Squirrels,  Flying  Squirrels,  andl 
Marmots.    Arboreal   or   terrestrial    rodents,    with 
cylindrical,  hairy  tails ;  molars  rooted,  tubercular. 
Absent  only  from  the  Australian  region.    There  are 
two  sub-families,  Arctomyina*  and  Sciurinte  (q.v.). 

2.  Palceont. :  They  appear  in  the  Eocene. 

891  U-ri  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  sciurfiw)  ,•  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -iiice.] 

l.Zuol.:  True  Squirrels ;  the  typical  sub-family 
of  Sciundse  (q.  v.),  with  the  same  distribution, 
rorm  slender,  tail  long  and  hairy.  There  are  four 
genera:  Sciurus,  Pteromys,  Tamias,  and  Xerus. 

A  ,oVi.-B110,adj.    [Lat.  8ci88.7f8,  from  scissus,  pa.       2'  .Po'««»''-  •  [ScniHUsJ. 

891 -0-man:9y,  s.    [Greek  skia=a  shadow,  and    par.  of  scindo=to  cut;   Fr.  scissile.]     Capable  of       891    u-rme,  a.  &  s.    [SciCRiN^.] 
anteu     divmatton,    prophecy.]      Divination   by    being  cut ;  scissible.  A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  nature 

"Animal   fat  is  a  sort  of  amphibious  substance;  it  is     of  the  squirrels. 

like  a  a0lid.--Arbu,hnot:    Nature  of  Aliments,         B.    As    ^f..    Any    individua]    of   the   SciurideB 
.  (q.v.). 

B9l-Ur-6-mor  -pha,    s.   pi.    [Greek   skiouros=a 
bet.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sets-    squirrel,  and  morph«=form.] 


89l-8m  -a-ch?,  'Bel-am  -a-ch?,  subst.    [Greek 
akiamachia,  from  sfcta=a  shadow,  and  mache=a 

battle;  Fr.  sciamacftie.]    A  fighting  with  a  shadow;  -  .  

a  vain  or  futile  combat.  scissible,  and  not  scissible."— Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  846. 

"To  avoid  this  sciomacliy,  or  imaginary  combat  with        S$ls  -Sll,  8.     [SCISSEL.] 
words.   — Cowley:  Government  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  +8Cls'-8T 


shadows. 

S9l-6n,  *si  ~6n,  *ci-on,  *sy-on,  *cy-un,  *si- 
OUD,  8.     [Fr.  8cion  =  a  scion,  a  shoot,  a  twig,  from  ;' 

>cier=to  cut,  to  saw,  from  Lat.  8eco=to  cut.]  8S*8  -8118,  «. 


1.  Lit.:  A  shoot  or  twig ;  especially  one  taken  for       8913  -sl5n  (SB 
le  purpose  of  being  grafted  upon  some  other  tree    iti 

r  for  planting ;  a  cutting.  •• 

2.  Fig. :  A  descendant,  a  child,  an  heir. 


c,,c,  auuu».  ui  _u  cuning,  rromscissiM, pa.       tool.:  A  group  olXOOmtia  simplici/ientata.-with 

2?r'j-     8ct.™do=  to  cut.]     The  act  of   cutting  or    four  families :  Anomaluridee,  Sciurids?,  Heptodon- 
oiviaingwitn  an  edged  instrument;  division;  cut.    tida?,  and  Castoridte. 


or, 


*tt  U>    father:     w6'    wgt-    hfe're'     cam?1-     hgr-     thSre=     »ine-    P»*.    •!».    slr.    marine;     g6.    p6t. 
,    sbn;     mate,    cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try.    Syrian.     »,     oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


sciuropterus 
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scoffery 


scler-6-ba-sIc, 


tS9i-U-rop  -ter-us,  s.    [Gr.  sfcio«ros=a  squirrel, 

and  pteryx=-A  wing.]  ing 

Zool.:    Flying   Squirrels;  a  genus   of   Sciuridse,  a  sclerobaso  (q.  v.). 

more  frequently  merged  in  Pteromys  (q.  v.),  with        sclgr  6-ba  -sl-ca,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Latin,  from  Gr. 

numerous  species  widely  distributed.  Qua,  Scmrop-  sfrtfn«=lmrd,  stiff,  and  oasis=&  pedestal.] 


f  mlans,  the  Polatoucho  (q.  v.),  is  European. 
The  genus  is  akin  to  Pteromys  (q.v.),  and  has  a 
similar  patagium,  but  the  tail  is  flat,  and  the  long 
hairs  thereon  are  arranged  in  two  rows. 


1.  ZoOl.:  Black  Corals,  a  sub-order  of  Zoantharia 
(q.v.).     [('ORAL,*.  1  (1).] 

2.  Palceont. :  They  commence  in  the  Miocene. 


SCi-ur-US,  s.    [Gr.  skiouros=n  squirrel   (q.v.).]       scler    6-clas.e,  s.    [Pref. sclero-,  and  Gr.  klasis= 

a  fracture  ;  Ger.  akinmi-ina  ^ 


1.  ZoOl.:  The 


e  type- 
family  ; 


-genus   of   Sciurince,  with  the 


cheek-pouches  or  patagium. 

2.  Paltront.  :  From  the  Upper  Eocene  of  Europe 
and  the  Post-pliocene  of  North  America. 

S9late,  «.  &  v.    [SLATE,  s.  &  t'.] 

Sola  -ter,  subst.  [P.  L.  Sclater,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 
F.  R.  S.,  Secretary  to  the  ZoOl.  Soc.,  London.]  (See 
compound.) 

Sclater's  hornbill,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Bycanistes  subcylindricus. 

Sclav,  Solave,  e.    [SLAV.] 


ler-6-ba'-sJc,  a.  [SCLBRODASICA.]  Of,  belong-  common  endoparasite  in  man  in  Northern  Italy, 
to,  or  resembling  the  Sclerobasica ;  possessing  and  is  extremely  abundant  in  Kgypt.  Primer  found 

it  in  nearly  every  corpse  hi'  examined.  It  is  about 
a  third  of  an  inch  long;  tho  female  is  much  larger 
and  much  more  numerous  than  the  male. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Sclerostoma.  (In 
this  sense  there  is  a  pi.,  scleroetomata.) 

"  I  removed  seven  sclerostoma." — Cobbold:  Entozoa,  p.  86. 

scler  -6-stome,s.  [SCLEROSTOMA.]  Any  individ- 
ual of  the  genus  Sclerostoma.  (Quain:  Diet.  Med. 
(ed.  1882),  p.  1398.) 

8der-&  -tal,  s.    [Eng.  sclerot(ic) ;  suff.  -a!.] 
Ichthy. :   The  eye-capsule  bone  of  a  fish.    (Owen.) 
scler-ot  Ic,  tscler-ot'-Ick,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  scler- 
otique,  from  Gr.sfcterores=hardness ;  sfc(eros=hard.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Hard,  firm. 

"The  sclerotick  tuniclea  of  the  eye  serve  instead  of  a 
muscle,  by  their  contraction,  to  alter  the  figure  of  the 
eye."— Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  sclerotic-tunic  (q.  v.). 
sclerotic-tunic,  s. 


. 
Mini-ralogy:  The  same  as  SAETOEITE  and  DUFRE- 

NOYSITE  (q.  V.). 

scler  6-derm,  s.  [SCLERODERMI.]  Any  fish  of 
the  family  Sclerodermi  (q.  v.). 

"The  Seleroderms  may  be  divided  into  three  very  natu- 
ral groups."  —  Giinther:  Sttniu  of  the  Fishes,  p.  685. 

scler  6  der  -ma,  «.    [SCLERODEEMATA.] 
Pathol.  :  Induration  of  the  cellular  tissue. 


scler-6-der  -ma-ta,  s.  pi.    [Pref.  sclero-,  and  Gr. 
derma=skin.] 
1.  ZoOl.  :  Hexacorolla  ;  a  sub-order  of  Zoantharia 


(q.  v.) .    They  possess  a  corallnm  partially  or  wholly  .•&*"?• '  Tho  extcraal  ot  the  three  tunics  of  the  eye, 

Scla-vo  -ni-an,    Sla-von  -1C,    a.    [SLAVONIAN,    developed  within  tho  tissues  of  the  polypes  them-  Wlttl  tne.  cornea,  giving  it  its  peculiar  form.    It  is  a 

SLAVONIC.]                                                                           selves,  not   consisting   of  scattered    spicules,    the  d^nse,  fibrous  membrane,  continuous  posteriorly 

Sclavonian-grebe,  s.                                               parts  being  generally  disposed  in  multiples  of  six.  with  the  optic  nerve. 

Ornith.:  Podiceps  cornutus,  called  also  the  Dusky    The  actinosoma  may  be  simple    (consisting  of  a  ^  SClSr-ot'-Ic-a,    s.    [SCLEROTIC.]     The  same  as 


and  Horned  Grebe. 

scler-,  pref.    [SCLEHO-.] 

scler  -a-g5g-jP,  s.  TPref .  scler-,  and  Gr.  agOge= 
a  leading;  aiju=to  lead.]  A  word  used  by  ascetics 
to  express  a  severe  handling  of  the  body ;  severe 
discipline  or  mortification  of  the  body. 


single  polype),  or  composite  (consisting  of  many    SCLEROTIC  (q.v.). 


polypes  united  by  a  ccenosarc).  The  Sclerodermata 
are  divided  into  four  groups :  Aporosa,  Perforata, 
Tabulata,  and  Tubulosa.  They  attain  their  maxi- 
mum development  in  warm  seas. 
2.  Palceont. :  From  the  Silurian  onward. 


scler-&-ti -Ms,  s.    [Eng.  sclerot(ic);  suS.-itis.~j 
Afed. :  Inflammation  of  the  sclerotic  coat* 
scler-6  -tl-um  (pi.  scler-5  -tl-a)  (t  as  sh),  s. 
[Gr.  sklerotcs=  hardness.] 
Hot. :  A  spurious  genus  of  Fungals,  consisting  of 


scler-0-der  -mi,  s.  pi.    [SCLERODERMATA.] 


Bot.  (pi.) :  The  Sclerantliacew  (q.  v.).  tropics,  but  scarcer  in  higher  latitude*.  There  are  Botany :  Having  the  form  and  consistence  of  the 

scler-an-tha -96-88,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Lat.  scler-  three  groups :  Triacanthina.Balistina,  and  Ostraci-  Pseudo-genus  Sclerotium. 

anth(us);  Lat.  (em.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceoB.]  ontina.  scler  -6-t6me,  s.  [Pref.  sclero-,  and  Gr.  tome=a 

Bot.:  Sclerantlis;  an  order  of  Perigynous  Exo- 

gens,   alliance   Daphnales.     Small,   inconspicuous 


herbs,  with  opposite,  exstipulate  leaves;  minute, 
axillary;  sessile  flowers ;  a  four-  or  five-toothed 
calyx  with  a  stiff  tube ;  no  petals,  and  one  to  ten 
stamens ;  styles  two  or  one ;  emarginate  ovary 
simple,  superior,  one-seeded,  the  seed  hanging 
from  a  slender  cord  rising  from  the  base  of  the 
ovary ;  seed-vessel  a  membranous  utricle  within  the 
hardened  calyx.  Found  in  temperate  climates. 
Known  genera  four,  species  fourteen.  (Lindley.) 

scler-an  -thus,  s.    [Pref.  scler-,  and  Gr.  anthos= 
a  flower.  J 


scler-&-de"rm'-Ic.  a.  [SCLERODEPMATA.]  Of.be-    stump,  a  cut,  a  cutting.] 
longing  to,  or  resembling  the  Scler<  dermata  (q.v.);       Anat.  : 

nous,  trail  _    

in  fishes,  amphibia,  Ac. 


—„__„-, „ „ ,., ,  A  partition,  partly  bony,  partly  cartilagi- 

having  a  corallum  secreted  by  the  polype  or  polypes,    pous,  transversely  dividing  the  muscles  of  the  trunk 


-t—An-   h«r.ri  • 
)-drj'  hard ' 


scler-d-derm'-ite,  s.    [Gr.  ™.^,«w/— ,„,.  ,«„„, 

cierm(a)=the  skin;  suff.  -ire.]  scler  -OU8,  a.    [Gr.  skleros.]    Hard,  bony. 

ZoOl.:  The  hard  covering  of  Crustacea.  scler  u-rl  -nse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  sclerur(us); 

scler-6-*en,  «.    [Pref.  sclero-,  and  Gr.  gennao=  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  Buff. -mce.1 

to  produce.]  .  Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Dendrocolaptidse.  There 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  the  incrusting  matter  is  but  one  genus,  Sclerurus,  with  six  species,  ranging 

deposited  within  the  cells  of  woody  fiber,  more  par-  from  Brazil  northward  to  Mexico, 

ticularly  in  bark,  the  external  portion  of  roots,  and  scler-u'-rus,  s.    [Pref.  scler-,  and  Gr.  oura=& 

in  hard  seeds.    It  is  said  to  correspond  to  lignin.  tail.]    [SCLERDRIN^E  ] 

~  JBof'.7knawel,  the  typical  genusof  Scleranthacea,    nt\\umT™*cbl*T&Z™?he  os'se'ous^arts^of  wS  ac8at-  »•  '•  ^tym.  doubtful.]  To  stop,  as  a  wheel, 

(q.  v.).    Flowers  in  cymes  or  fascicles ;  calyx  five-    wer,.  ,'kM   Vllv  membrammr  by  blocking  or  placingsome  obstacle  in  the  way ;  to 

cleft ;  petals  none ;  stamens  ten,  five,  or  more  often                                       irjranous.  scotch. 

scler-&-gen -e-a, ».    [SoujBOOHM.]  scob -b?,  s.   [Etym.  doubtful.]   A  familiar  name 

Bot . :  A  tendency  in  cultivated  plants  to  revert  to  for  the  chaffinch 

their  natural    wild  state,  pears  becoming  gritty,  '     • 

potatoes  stringy,  &c.  tscobe,  v.  t.    [Cf. 


abortive  or  wanting;  styles  two. 

scler  -e-88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. scler(ia) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Cyperacea>. 

scler -e  ma,  s.    [SCLEROMA.] 

scler-en-98-pha  -11-a,  s.  [Pref.  scler-,  and  Gr. 
engkephalos=t\ie  brain.] 

Pathol.:  Induration  of  the  brain. 

scler-en  -chj?  ma,  s.  [Pref.  scler-,  and  German 
en</c/iwmo=an  infusion.] 

"l.  Bot. :  Mittenius'  name  for  the  thickened  par- 
enchyma and  prosenchyma  found  in  ferns  and  other 
vascular  cryptxigams. 

2.  ZoOl. :  The  calcareous  tissue  of  a  coral. 

scler-et  -In-Ite,  s.  [Pref.  scle(r)-,  Gr.  rhetine= 
resin;  suff.  -ire  (A/in.).] 

3/in. :  A  resin  occurring  in  pea 

the  coal  measures  of  Wigan.    Hardi ,_,  _, 

gravity.  T136;  color,  black,  in  thin  splinters  by  trans- 
mitted light,  reddish-brown  ;  luster,  brilliant;  frac- 
ture, conchoidal ;  brittle.  Composition  :  Carbon, 
7T05;  hydrogen,  8-99 ;  oxygen,  W28 ;  ash,  3'68=100. 

scler'-I-a,  s.    [Gr.  sfc?eros=dryness.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sclerese  (q.  v.).  Known 
species  149,  chiefly  from  sub-tropical  countries.  The 
root  of  Scleria  lithosperma  is  supposed  in  India  to 
be  of  use  in  nephritis. 

scler-i -a-sis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  skleria= 
hardness.] 

Paihol. :  Any  hard  tumor  or  induration, 

'-ite,  s.    [Gr.  «fcZeros=hard ;  Eng.  suff.  -ite.~\ 


ngy, 
tscler-6-gen  -l-d88,  s.pl.    [Pref.  sclero-,  and  Gr. 


slap. 


Latin  scabo=to  scrape.]    To 


.......  __  lily  of  Owen's  Acanthopteri  Veri, 

now  often  called  Triglidae,  or  merged  in  Cottidee, 
Scorpsenidse,  &c. 

scler  -6id,  a.  [Greek  sfc?eros=hard,  and  eidos= 
form,  appearance.] 

Bot.:  Having  a  hard  texture. 


scler  -&-ma,  scler  -e-oa,  s.  [Gr.,  from  skleros= 
hard.] 
Pathol. :  Induration  of  the  cellular  tissue. 

scler-om  -e-tSr,  s.    [Pref.  sclero-,  and  English 

...      ,     ,.       .       meter.]    An  instrument  for  accurately  determining    dust, 
ness  3-  s  eSifin    tne  ^e8ree  of  hardness  of  a  mineral.    [HARDNESS,       scoff,  v.  i. 


"  Not  to  speak,  or  he  would  scobe  his  mouth  for  him." — 
Balfour  in  Cdriyle:  Cromtcell,  iii.  162. 

scSb -I-form,  a.  [Lat.  scobs  (genit.  sco5i's)  =  saw- 
dust,  and  /orma=form.J  Having  the  form  or  ap- 
pearance of  saw-dust  or  raspings. 

sco-bi'-na,  s.    [Lat.=a  rasp  or  file.] 

Bot. :  Dumortier's  name  for  a  rachis  in  grasses 
when  it  is  toothed  and  fiexuose. 

scobs,  s.  [Lat.  =  saw-dust.  raspings,  from  scabo 
=to  scrape.]  Raspings  of  metals,  ivory,  hartshorn, 
or  other  hard  substance ;  dross  of  metals,  &c. ;  saw- 


&  t.    [ScoFF.s.] 


A.  Intrans.:  To  manifest  contempt  by  derision 
*SCler-opn-tlial  -ml-a,  subst.    [Pref.  sclero-,  and    or  mockery ;  to  mock,  to  deride,  to  utter  contempt- 
Eng.  ophthalmia  (a.  v.).]  uous  language.    (Generally  followed  by  at.) 

•   \n  inflammation  of  the  eye,  with  red-       ,,    Tr,^.  Tf)  mock    to  ridicu,0    tQ  deride.  to 


.                                                       ,  »    ^             T<            i              -7-1            j     .j 

ness,  pain,  hardness   of   the  eyeball,   making   its  t  ^-  Trans.:  To  mock,  to  ridicule,  to  dende; 

motion  slow.  The  eyelids  are  hard  and  dry.  (Parr.)  treat  wltn  derlslon.  contempt,  or  scorn. 

SCler-6'-SIS,  s.    [Gr.  sWer<«=hard.]  I15?"'  "i"  8t»te-"-s'"'fce»J'- •'  "i*1""-"  "••  !«•«• 


Pathol. :  Induration  of  the  cellular  tissue. 
I  Sclerosis  of  the  brain: 


scoff,  «scof,  *skof,  *skoffe,  s.    (O.  Fris.  scfto/=a 
scoff,  a  taunt;  cogn.  witli  Icel.  skaup,skop  = 


thet'aned  or  ossified  fibrous  and  ten- 

' 


tempt. 

,gs  are  of  the  growth  of  all  nations." 
(Dedic.) 
2.  An  object  of  derision,  mockery,   or  scorn;   a 


vn  mo  vj^ij^t^uiuef.      AIIWJ  suiiit;iiiin;s  unJJWh  IUUUOI-  ...       v        *.*                           TT»       *                                     r\  **"   *"M    '"jj^v/u    \j\     \ 

ing  the  surface  of  the  coenosarc  rough  and  prickly.  _SOle  -OS  -to-ma,  s.    [Pref.  sclero-,  and  Gr.  stoma  mark  for  derision. 

SCler-6-,  pref.  [Gr.  skleros  =  dry,  hard.]  Dry,  "l-Sj^J  •  ScSff  -5r,  s.  [Eng.  scoff,  s. ;  -er.]  One  who  scoffs, 

hard-  1.  A  faaa  of  Strongylidie,  of  which  family  Cob-  derides,  or  mocks ;  a  mocker. 

scler -0-base,  8Cler-o-ba -sis,  subst.  [SCLERO-  bold  makes  Sclerostoma  sungamus  (the  parasite  "hen  his  health  was  good  and  his  spirits  high,  he 

BASICA.]  which  causes  gapes  in  fowls)  the  type.  S.  duodenale  was  a  Coffer."— juacaulay:  Hist.  £na.,ch.  iv. 

Comp.  Anat.:  An  epidermic  stem-like  corallum ;  (Dochmius  anchylostomum,  or  Anchylostoma  duo-  SCOff -gr-f ,  *scoff-er-ie,  s.  [Eng.  scoff;  -eru\ 

specif.,  that  of  the  Sclerobasica  (q.  v.).  denale),  discovered  by  Dubeni  in  Milan  in  1838,  is  a  The  act  of  scoffing ;  mockery. 


boll, 
-clan, 


ol-;     pout,    Jowl;     cat, 
-tlan  =  shan.     -tlon, 


fell,     chorus, 
-slon  -  shun; 


chin, 
tlon, 


bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


scoffing 
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scomm 


SCOff  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SCOFF,  «.] 
scoff  -Ing  If,   «rfr.      [Eug.  smfflng;   -ly.]    In 
scoffing  manner;  with  scoffs  or  derision. 


SC6 -lite,  SC6-11 -thus,  s.    [Gr.  sk<jlcx  =  &  worm;  strongly  toothed,  prothorax  like  a  grater;  anterior 

Eng.  suff.  -i(e  (q.  v.).]  legs  flattened  and  dentate.    They  make  vermiform, 

ralceont,:    Any  vertical  burrow,  wliich  may  have  radiating  galleries  uudrr  the  bark  of  trees,  leaving 

*SCOg -an-ism  s     r  \fter  Scoean   jester  to  Kim?      t  L"  *','""?     "}'  A-'"" ',' "'"  "'."»'  yPPft  Cambrian  them  exposed  to  other  insect  enemies,  and  ulti- 

Edward  IV   ,:t?K,;,ian,l: ^  suB *  S  'jesting 'mock*    Uptefsnurfall'  ^  AmCnCa  and  ^  Amerlcan  C1'!01^™^,*1'"!  f'e^action.    The  Scolytid. 


.         . 
ery.    (BishopHa.il:  Works,  ix.  183.) 

*sc5g  -an  If,  a.    [SCOGAXISM.]    Scurrilous. 
"ThiBacopaw/y  pen."  —  Bp.  Hall:  Works,  ix.  262. 
scoke,  «.    [POKE.] 
Bot.  :  Pokeweed,  Phytolacca  decandra. 

•scolaie,  v.  i.    [SCHOOL.]    To  attend  school,  to 
study. 

scold,  *scolde,  "skold,  v.  i.  &,  t.     [From  Dut. 


scol  -l6p,  s.  &  v.    [SCALLOP,  s.  &  ».] 

scol  -l6ped,  a.    [Eng.  scollop;  -ed.] 

Bot. :  Having  deep  and  wide  indentations. 

scol  6  pac -I  dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  scolopax,  genit. 
scolopac(us) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ttice.] 

Ornith. :  A  cosmopolitan  family  of  Grallie,  com- 
prising the  Snipes,  Sandpipers,  Curlews,  and  allied 
genera.  The  bill  is  long,  very  slender  and  flexible. 
They  frequent  bogs  and  marshes,  or  the  banks  of 


hare  wrought  havoc  in  the  French  aud  German 
roreats,  ami  to  a  Irss  extent  in  English  parks.  The 
trees  chiefly  attacked  are  the  elm,  ash,  oak,  poplar, 
the  conifera1,  aud  fruit  trees.  Genera :  Scolytus, 
Hylesinus,  &c. 

scol  -f-tiis,  subst.  [Gr.  skolyptu=to  dock,  to  cut 
short.] 

Kiilinn.:  The  typical  genus  of  Scolytidee.  It 
attacks  the  elm.  [SCOLYTID.E.] 

scorn  -ber,  subst.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  stombros=the 


'  11-1  ,  otrtuMC'/i,  111    uulllp.  '  I  *i  II"  1  if  it      |l 

to  resound;  Sw.  «fral/u  =  to  resound.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  find  fault  or  rail  noisily ;  to  utter 
railing,  or  harsh,  rude,  boisterous  rebuke ;  to  make    pa 
use  of  abuse  or  vituperation ;  to  brawl.  Pa 

"Inclines  us  more  to  laugh  than  scold.1 


*       -  I-T     *.     *  /-,..  Lu  lurcuiu   spiut^,  live  or  six   umeis  oemna 

-O-pax,  s.  I  .Lat.,  from  dr.  skol6pax=&  snipe,    the  dorsal  and  anal;   scales  very  s.nall,  covering 
a  woodcock.,]  the  whole  body  equally ;  teeth  small;  two  small 


>./ur  iintsi^r  is  not  a  man  to  oe  scratched  and  scolded  fha~w™,        .17 ?«"'«" \"  -                                        -rt 

out  of  his  kingdom.  "—Warburton: 'On  BoUnyoroke't  Phil.  .K  (q.  v.j.  t.Palaeont.:   Common    in  Eocene  and   Miocene 

oaophy,  let.  1.  sc8l-6  pSn  -dra,  8.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  skolopendra    formations. 

scold,  *skOlde,<!.    [SCOLD,  v.]  =^c,e,n!iP-e±;L^.  Bc5m-br8-s6o-I-d»,..pJ.    [Mod.  Lat.  scombre- 


A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  railing  or  finding  fault 
noisily  ;  noisy  rebuke. 

BCdld'-IAg-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  scolding;  -ly.]  In  a 
scolding  manner  ;  like  a  scold. 

sco  16-9!  da,  «.  pi.    [Mod.   Lat.  scolex,  genit. 


«colec(is);  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida.l  , „ 

ZoOl.:  Huxley's  name  for  a  class  of  Annuloida.    one  or  two   joints,  not  annulated.    Sub-families: 


-  .«.».  ,,,,,.....,  uppendages. 

•  j j'iL             •  2-  Palaeontology:  The  family  appears  first  in  the 

Kreen                        •  a  central  band,  and  the  margins  Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca. 

scoi-6-pen  drl-d»,s.pj.    [Lat.  scolopendr(a) ;  (q8Cv8)mfb"  ~"5X'  ''  [Lat' "com*er  (q'T°'  andeaox 

Lat.  fem.pl  adj.  suff. -icte.]  IcMhy.:  A  genus  of  Scombresoxids  (q.  v.),  with 

;  A  family  of  Chilopoda.    Body  elongated  fiTe  species,  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.    Both 

many  segments ;  antenna  shorter  than  jaws  are  prolonged  into  a  long,  slender  beak,  and 

J^^^^SEP!L<)fi*fe¥jS!^.2^^i^  there  are  several  detached  flnlets  behind  the  ana 


scorn  -brl  dse,  subst.  pi.    [Lat.,  scomber,  genit. 
scombr(i) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
1.  IcMhy.:  Mackerel;  a  pelagic  family  of  Acan- 

^i^^'^^^^  —  <**  feysssL^s-ss-^a 

and  the  free  Turbellaria.    Prof.  Huxley  «"„„,,    cn.w.lv    *nmnr~~* .   ^i,^    „,   „„„„..,, 


Animals  possessed  of  a  water-vascular  system,  a  set    Lithobiinse,  Scolopendrinee,  and  GeophUinee. 
ofvesselscommunicatingwiththeexteriorbymeans       sc8l-o-pen-drl-e  -SB  s  pi     [Mod  Lat  scoloven- 
of  one  or  more  apertures  situated  upon  the  surface    dri(um) ,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  euff.  -«ce.] 


oblong,  scarcely    compressed ;   naked   or   covered 


included  under  it  the  Rotilera;Turbeiraria,Tr~em'a-'-    .  "5nl~*»Sf  ^fff1  "naJ' l''  P4,Jr^a*'  »™l°pendr(a) ;    with  small,  scales ;  dentition 'well-developed;  uyo 
toda,  T»niada,  Nematoidea,  Acanthocephala,  and    fem-J>l- .d(1Jj  *-ufl\-"««E.]      SCOLOPENDEIDJ:.] 


Gordiacea. 


scol  6 


dorsals,  finlets  generally  present.    The  Scombridte 


/«C8;lSr9ltel  t    f,0/'    SC"fe=a  worm;suff'  •*«•    blingthBei' 
(J(m.) ;  Ger.  «fcolez.f.l  *„„ 


3f»i.:  A  member  of  the  zeolite  group  of  minerals,       Bcolopendrine  scale-back,  s.  ^ uiij   ^.,.™ „  __ 

crystallizing  in   the  monoclinic   system.    Crystals    .  ZoOl.:  Polynoe  scolopendnna.    It  is  about  four    other  fishes  ou  which  they  feed. 


periodically  apPVJaching~the~shoreTn"  puVsuifof 


. 

mostly  acicular,  twinned  ;  also  occurs  in  nodules, 

-' 


fibrous    and    radiating.    Hardness,  5-5'5 ;    specific    tne  body. 

gravity,  2-16-2-4;  luster,   vitreous,  or   silky;  trans-       SCOl-6-pen'-drI  fim,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Latin 


parent  to  rabtranslucent.  Composition :  Silica,  45'8 ;  scolopendrion ;  Greek  skolopendrion= bart's-tonme. 
alumina, 26-2;  lime,  H'3;  water,  13-7=100,  which  cor-  Namedfrom  a  fancied 
responds  to  the  formula  3SiO2,Al2O3,CaO,3HO.    The  resemblance  to  a  con- 
finest  crystals  are  met  with  in  the  Berufiord,  Ice-  tipede.] 
land,    and  in    the   vicinity    of  Bombay,    Poonah.      Bot. :  Hart's-tongne ; 
Mostly  found  in  old  amygdaloidal  dolerites,  but  a  genus  of  Polypodew. 
occasionally  in  fissures  in  granitic  rocks.  Frond  simple,  coria- 

SCO  -lex  (pi.  SCO-H-ces),  subst.    [Gr.   skolex=a  ceous;  sori   linear, 

worm.]  transverse,  on  lateral      ^ 

ZoOl.:  The  larva  of  the  Scolecida.    It  is  produced  veins,    nearly  conflu-     •== 

originally  from  an  egg,  which  may  by  gemmation  ent;  involucre  double, 

give  origin  to  infertile  deutoscolices  or  ovigerous  Temperate  and  tropi- 

proglottides.  cal  regions,     bpecies 

SCO-lex   er-6se,  s.    [SCOLECITE.]  nine. 

Min.:  Thesamo  as  EESBYITE  (q.v.).  _BCOl  -6p-Slte, su6s^. 


length,  with  from  70  to  110  segments  in       2.  Palceont. :  The  family  is  well  represented  in 

Tertiary  formations, 
scorn  -br6  clu  -pe-a,  «.    [Lat.  scomber;  o  con- 


^sc^-ll-a,*.  [Fern. of  Gr.8fc0(io8=crooked,  curved,    tor;'  suff.  -it7(lfin.) ; 
Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Scoliad*  (q.  v.),  or    G Itff^T  granular, 

o    rrc.nl  lo  i\t    Miifillirlm          Dnlni  ^n_..  ^1 i-_iil r*m*  *       *»       eiuuuiui.  , 


a  genus  of  Mutillidie. 

erful.    So 

habit  war 

of  the  larger  beetles. 

*sc6-li-a-dSB,  «.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  scoli(a)  ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -odce.l 

Entom.:    Antennae   snorter  than  the    head  and 
thorax,  thick  in  the  female  ;  thorax  often  short  and 


produced  on  each  side ;  femora  bent  near  the  apei    Gr    "toto,™"  an  eaHb  e  kind  of  thistle! 
and  compresst-d ;  legs  short,  stout,  densely  clotted    ^ T  .  ^"  e  U-nfca? genus  o  ^Sc,  Ivme^  ^u  v  1 
with  spiny  hairs.    Now  generally  merged  in  Mutil- 


nect.,  and  clupea  (q.  v.).l 
Palceont.:    A  genus  of   Clupeidap,    with    finlets 

behind  the  anal,  from  the  Chalk  of  Lebanon  and 

Com  en. 
scorn  -broad,  a.  4  s.    [Gr.  skombros=&  mackerel, 

and  eidos= resemblance.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Belonging   to,  characteristic  of,  or? 
resembling    the    family    Scombridse.     (Gunther: 
Study  of  Fishes,  p.  294.) 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Scombridae 
(q.  v.). 

scom  -fish,  v.  t.  &  i.    [A  corrupt,  of  discomfit 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  suffocate,  as  with  foul  air,  smoke, 
4c. ;  to  stifle.    (Scotch.) 

"A*  thing  is  sae  poisoned  wi'  snuff,  that  I  am  like  to  be 
scomflsiied  whiles." — Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xxzix. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  suffocated  or  stifled.    (Scotch.) 
*sc6m'-flt,  scom-fyt,  v.  t.    [An  abbrev.  of  dis- 
comfit (q.  v.).]    To  discomfit. 

"When  he  was  thus  scnmfyttd  of  the  Romaynes." — Fab- 
yan:  Chronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  zzzi. 

"scomm,  *scomme,  s.    [Lat.  scomma,  from  Gr, 
skomma=&  flout,  a  jibe,  a  taunt,  from  skupt<~)  =  to 
sc8r-jf-mus,  s.   [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  scolymos;    jeer,  to  mock.] 


[Gr.  8co(ops=a  splin- 


Scolopendrium  Vulgare. 


*aa,   u>,iui,    grayish-white   to   pai 
Probably  an  altered  hauyne  (q.  v.). 

scS-ljfm  -e-as,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  scolym(us) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.l 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Cichoraceee. 


lidee. 

ScSl-I-6'-Bls,  s.    [Gr.  »A:o("i08=crooked.] 
Pathol.  :    Lateral  curvature  of  the  spine. 


Entom. :  A  ge 


-I-d!6,  s. pi.    [Mod.'L&t.scolyi(us);  Lat.   Atheomast ix.  f  198. 
"   --J     "5-  ••  2.  A  buffoon. 


1.  A  flout,  a  jibe,  a  jeer. 
Scoffed  with  the  scomme  of  the  orator."  — 


ow   ijf  v     i   \*ooj  e,  jji, 

fern.  pi.  adj.  suif.  •idee.'] 

onus  of  Tfitramera.    Small,  cylindrt 


-   -  .....   —  0  -----       -----------     ------  _„  -------  , 

cal,  or  oblong  oval  wood-boring  beetles.  Mandibles  .conversation."—  L'  Estrange. 


"The  scomtns,  or  buffoons  of  quality,  are  wolvish  la 
"      ' 


ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w«t,     here,     camel,    b$r,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pfit, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     who,     s&n;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,     cflr,     rUe,    full;     try,     Syrian,     ae,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


scommatic 
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scorbutus 


•  *Bc6m-mat'-Ic,  *scom-mat-ique.  a*   [SCOMM.] 
i  Sculling,  jeering,  mocking. 

|      "The  heroique  poem  dramatique,   is    tragedy.      The 
:  nt'onDnatique  narrative  is  satyre;  dramatique  ia  comedy." 
U,>>>1>*.-  Answer  tu  Pref.  to  Gondibert. 

I  sconce,  *scons,  *sconse,  subst.  [O.  Fr.  esconse; 
\  Low  Latin  sconsa,  from  Latin  absconsa,  fern,  of 

<//wro/i,s'Ms,  pa.  par.  of  abscondo=^to  hide.  In  moan- 
!  ing  1.  U)  from  O.  Dutch  schcmtse ;  Dutch  schahs; 
j  Danish  skandse,'  (rer.  schanze=a  sconce,  a  fort.] 

[ABSCOND.] 

1.  A  cover,  a  protection,  a  shelter. 

*(1)  A  screen  or  partition  to  cover  or  protect  any- 
thing; a  shelter;  a  covered  stall. 

"  Must  raise  a  sconce  by  the  high  way*  and  sell 
switches."— Beaum.  *  Flat.;  Scornful  Lady,  iv.  1. 

(2)  A  cover  or  protection  for  a  light;  a  case  or 
lantern  for  a  candle;  a  candle-holder  fixed  to  or 
projecting  from  a  wall;  the  tube  in  an  ordinary 
candlestick  in  which  the  candle  is  inserted. 

"  If  golden  sconces  hang  not  on  the  wall." 

Dryden:  Lucretius,  i. 

(3)  A  cover  or  protection  for  the  head ;  a  head- 
piece, a  helmet. 

(4)  A  work  of  defense;  a  bulwark;  a  small  fort. 

(5)  The  head,  the  skull. 

"  Shall  I  break  that  raerry  sconce  of  yours?  " 

tifiakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 
*(6)  Brains,  sense. 

(7)  A  mulct,  a  fine.    (Obsolete  except  in  the  Eng- 
lish Universities.) 

"  Any  sconce  imposed  by  the  proctors."— Cowman.-  Terrce 
Filius,  No,  1. 

(8)  The  broad  head  or  top  of  anything,  as  the 
brim  round  the  circular  tube  of  a  candlestick  into 
which  the  candle  is  inserted. 

2.  A  fixed  seat  or  shelf. 

3.  A  fragment  of  an  ice-floe. 
*scon§e,  v.  t.    [SCONCE,  s.] 

1.  To  ensconce. 

"I'll  sconce  me  even  here." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  Hi.  4. 

2.  To  fortify,  to  fence. 

3.  To  tine,  to  mulct. 

4.  To  deduct,  as  a  fine  or  the  like. 
SCOn  -che&n,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arch. :  The  portion  of  the  side  of  an  aperture 
from  the  back  of  the  jamb  or  reveal  to  the  interior 
of  the  wall. 

scone,  s.  [Named  after  Scone,  in  Scotland.]  A 
email  thin  cake  of  wheat  or  barley  meal,  cooked  on 
a  griddle,  or  on  a  frying  pan. 

"And  giving,  him  a  welcome  home  with  part  of  their 
farm-house  scones." — Scott:  Guy  Manner hig,  ch.  xxiv. 

scon -nSr,  v.  £*[SCONNER,  subst.}  To  disgust,  to 
nauseate.  (Scotch. ) 

scon  -ner,  sciin  -ner,  subst.  [SHUN.]  Disgust, 
loathing.  (Scotch.) 

"  To  gie  living  things  a  scanner  wil  the  sight  o't  when 
it's  dead." — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxi. 

SCOOj 

iwith  0 . ..    _         _.._ 

1  Dan.  skuffe=a  shovel;  Ger.  schilppe;  and  perhaps 
|  with  Eug.  shovel  (q.  v.) ;  O.  Fr.  escope;  Fr.  escop.] 

1.  A  thin  metallic  shovel  with  hollowing,  capa- 
[  cious  sides  for  handling  grain  ;  a  grain-shovel. 

2.  A  similar,   but  smaller  utensil,  made  of  tin- 
i  plate,  »fec.,  and  used  for  lifting  sugar,  flour,  or  the 

I  3.  A  contrivance  for  baling  where  the  lift  is  mod- 
|  erate. 

4.  The  bucket  of  a  dredging- machine. 
i     5.  A  tool  for  scooping  out  potato-eyes  from  the 
I  tubers. 

!  6,  A  spoon-shaped  instrument  for  extracting  for- 
i  eign  bodies,  as  a  bullet  from  a  wound,  calculi  from 
I  the  bladder,  objects  from  the  external  ear,  nasal 
I  fossup,  &c. 

1.  \  sort  of  pan  for  holding  coals,  a  coal-scuttle. 

*8.  A  basin-like  cavity  t  natural  or  artificial ;  a 
hollow. 

I     9.  A  cant  term  on  the  Stock  Exchange  for  a  sudden 
I  breaking  down  of  prices  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
'  stocks  at  cheaper  rates,  followed  by  a  rise. 
|  p  10.    In    newspaper   language   a    beat;   exclusive 
!  information.     (Slang  Dictionary.) 

•  scoop-net,  s.    A  net  so  formed  as  to  sweep  the 
bottom  of  a  river,  &c. 

1  scoop-wheel,  s.  A  form  of  the  tympanum  water- 
j  wheel  in  which  the  buckets  are  so  curved  as  to 
scoop  up  the  water  into  which  they  dip,  raising  a 
!  portion  of  the  same  and  conducting  it  toward  or 
|  into  the  axis,  where  it  is  discharged.  [TYMPANUM.] 
i  scodp,  *scop-en,  v.  t.  [Scoop,  s.] 

1.  To  take  out  with,  or  as  with  a  scoop ;  to  lade 

!  OUt. 

2.  To  empty  as  with  a  scoop  or  by  baling. 

"  "Tis  as  easie  with  a  sive  to  scoop  the  ocean." 

Beaum.  &  Flet..   Woman's  Prize,  i.  2. 


coop,  *scope,  s.    [A.  S.  skopa  =  a  scoop;  cogn. 
Sfa  O.  Dut.  schaepe,  schuppe  =  a  scoop,  a  shovel ; 


3.  To  hollow  out ;  to  form  by,  or  as  by  scooping ; 
to  excavate. 

4.  To  remove,  so  as  to  leave  a  hollow.  (Generally 
followed  by  out.) 

5.  To  collect  together,  as  by  scooping;  to  scrape 
together.     (Generally  followed  by  up.) 

6.  To  get  the  better  of  a  person.    (Slang.) 

SCOdp  -er,  s.     [Eng.  scoop,  v. ;  -CT.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  scoops;  specif.,  a  tool 
used  by  engravers  on  wood  for  cleaning  out  the 
white  parts  of  a  block.    It  somewhat  resembles  a 
small  chisel,  but  is  rounded  underneath  instead  of 
being  flat. 

2.  Ornith.:  The  Avocet  (q.  v.l. 

SCOOt,  r.  i.  [Prob.  a  variant  of  scout  (q.  v.).]  To 
run  hastily  ;  to  scamper  away. 

sco-par  -I-JjL,  subst.  [Lat.  scopariu»  =  a.  sweeper ; 
scopce=twigs,  shoots,  a  broom.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sibthorpeee.  Branching  shrubs 
or  herbs  from  South  America.  An  infusion  of  Sco- 
paria  dulcis  is  given  by  the  Indians  of  Spanish 
America  for  ague. 

sco  '-pflt-rln.  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.  scopar(ium) ;  -in 
(CViem.).] 

Cheni. :  CajHjjOjo.  The  substance  constituting 
the  diuretic  principle  of  Spartium  scoparium. 
Obtained  as  a  jelly  on  concentrating  a  decoction  of 
the  plant,  and  purified  by  dissolving  in  boiling 
water,  and  again  allowing  it  to  solidify.  On  drying 
in  a  vacuum,  it  forms  a  pale  yellow,  brittle  mass, 
without  taste  or  smell.  It  dissolves  freely  in  hot 
water  and  alcohol,  also  in  ammonia  and  the  fixed 
alkalies. 

scope,  *skdpe,  s.     [Lat.  scopus;   Gr.  skopos=3. 
watcher,  a  spy,  a  mark  to  shoot  at;  8keptomai=to 
see,  to  observe ;  Ital.  scopo— a  marker  butt  to  shoot 
at,  scope,  purpose,  intent.] 
*1.  A  butt  or  mark  shot  at 

"Shooting  wide,  do  miss  the  marked  scope." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar,  November. 

2.  The  end  or  object  to  which  the  mind  directs  its 
view;   the  object  or  end  aimed   at;    that   which 
forms  a  person's  aim;  the  ultimate  design,  aim, 
purpose,  or  intention. 

"While  passion  turns  aside  from  its  due  scope." 

Cowper:  Hope,  113. 

3.  Free  or  wide  outlook  or  aim  ;  amplitude  of  in- 
tellectual observation,  range,  or  view. 

4.  Room  for  free  or  wide  outlook ;  field  or  space 
for  free  observation  or  action ;  free  play ;  vent. 

5.  A  liberty ;  a  license  enjoyed. 

"  'Twas  my  fault  to  give  the  people  scope." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measuret  i.  3. 

*6.  An  act  of  riot  or  license ;  excess,  sally. 
"As  surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast, 
So  every  scope,  by  the  immoderate  use, 
Turns  to  restraint." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  2. 

*7.  Extended  quantity ;  extent. 

"  So  huge  a  scope  at  first  him  seemed  best, 
To  be  the  compasse  of  his  kingdom's  seat." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  ix.  46. 

8.  Length,  extent,  sweep ;  as,  scope  of  cable. 
*sc6pe -f  ull,  a.    [Eng.  scope;  -full.'}    Extcnsi/e; 
with  a  wide  prospect. 

"  More  scopefull  regions." 

Sylvester:  Sonnet  to  Master  R.  N. 

sco-pel-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  scopel(us) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  surf,  -idee.} 

1.  Ichthy.:    A  family  of    Physostomous    Fishes, 
with  numerous  genera,  mostly  pelagic  or  deep-sea 
forms.    Body  naked  or  scaly;  no  barbels  or  air- 
bladder;    adipose  fin  present.     The  eggs  are    in- 
closed in  the  sacs  of  the  ovary,  and  excluded  by 
oviducts ;  pyloric  appendages  few  in  number  or  ab- 
sent. 

2.  Palceont. :  From  the  Chalk  onward. 

scop  -e-lus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  skopeloa=a  head- 
land.] 

Ichthy.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Scopel- 
idse  (q.v.),  with  thirty  species  of  pelagic  habits,  dis- 
tributed over  all  temperate  and  tropical  seas.  Body 
oblong,  more  or  less  compressed,  covered  with  large 
scales.  Series  of  phosphorescent  spots  run  along 
the  lower  side  of  the  body,  and  a  similar  glandular 
substance  sometimes  occupies  the  front  of  the 
snout  and  the  back  of  the  tail.  Dorsal  nearly  in 
middle  of  body,  adipose  fin  small,  anal  generally 
long,  caudal  forked ;  branchiostegals  from  eight  to 
ten.  They  are  small  fishes,  and  come  to  the  surface 
at  night  only,  and  in  rough  weather  descend  to 
great  depths. 


/' 

b 


sco-plf  '-er-ous,  a.    [Lat.  scopa=a  brush,  and 
:ro=to  bear.]    Furnished  with  one  or  more  dense 


rushes  of  hair. 

SCO'-pI-form,  a.  [Lat.  scopo=a  brush,  a  broom. 
and  forma  —  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  brush  or 
bosom. 


SCO  -pi'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  scop(us) ,'  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -mce.] 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Ciconiida?,  with  two 
geuera,  Scopus  and  Baleeniceps. 

SCO  pi  ped,  a.  [Lat.  scopa=a  brush,  and  pen 
(geuit.  ped*s)  =  afoot.]  [SCOPULIPEDE.] 

SCO-p6  -11-a,  subst.  [Named  after  John  Anthony 
Scopoli,  a  botanical  author.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Solanacea1.  The  leaves  of 
Scopolia  lurida,  a  Himalayan  plant,  when  bruised, 
emit  a  flavor  like  that  of  tobacco,  and  a  decoction 
of  them  produces  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the 
eye. 

soo-poph  -5r-us,  s.  [Lat.  scopa=a  broom,  and 
Gr.  pA,oros=bearing.  J 

ZoOI. :  A  genus  of  Antilopidse,  having  the  horns 
subulate,  elongate,  acute,  and  slightly  recurved  at 
the  tips,  the  knees  largely  tufted.  Scopophorui 
ourebi  is  the  Ourebi  (q.  v.). 

*scop -pet,  v.  t.  [A  dimin.  from  scoop  (q.  v.).l 
To  lade  out. 

"  Vaiu  man,  can  he  possibly  hope  to  scoppet  it  [the 
rush  of  water]  out  so  fast  as  it  fills  '."—Bishop  Hall:  Re- 
mains,  p.  77. 

scops,  s.    [Gr.  sfcops=a  kind  of  owl.] 
Ornithology : 

1.  A  genus  of  Strigidee  (q.  v.),  with  thirty  species 
universally  distributed,  except  Australia  and  the 
Pacific  islands.    Beak  much  decurved  from  base, 
cere  small,  nostrils  round ;  facial  disc  incomplete 
above    the   eyes ;  ear-conch    small,   without  oper- 
culum ;  wings  long  j  tarsi  long,  feathered  in  front 
toes  naked ;  head  with  plumicorns. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  genus.    [1.] 

"I  have  been  enabled  to  compare  the  European  scops 
with  both  the  African  species." — Yarrell:  British  Birds 
(ed.  4th),  i.  177. 

scops-owl, «. 

Ornith. :  Scops  giu.  It  is  about  seven  inches  long ; 
plumage,  in  bot'fi  sexes,  chestnut  and  pale  wood- 
brown  above ;  grayish-white  and  pale  brown,  with 
streaks  and  patches  of  umber-brown  beneath.  The 
young  birds  have  a  more  rufous  tinge. 

"The  Scops-owl  resembles  the  Little  Owl  in  its  flight." 
— Varrell:  British  Birds  (ed.  4th),  i.  177. 

*scop'-tlc,  *  scop -tick,  *  scop'-tlc-al,  adj. 
[Gr.  ekoptikos,  from  skopto=io  mock.]  Scoffing, 
mocking. 

"  Lucian  and  other  scoptic  wits  endeavored  to  jeer  and 
droll  away  the  credit  of  them." — Bp.  Ward:  Sermons, 
p.  67. 

*scop  -tlc-^l-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  sceptical ;  -ly.~\  In 
a  mocking  or  scoffing  manner;  scoffingly. 

"Scoptically  or  scornfully  speaking." —  Chapman:  Ho- 
mer's Iliad,  xvii.  (Pref. ) 

scop  -U-l?.,  s.  [Lat.=a  little  broom.]  A  brush- 
like  organ  on  the  feet  of  spiders,  used  in  construct- 
ing their  webs. 

scop  -u-11-pede,  o.    [SCOPULIPEDES.] 

Entom. :  Having  a  basket-like  apparatus  on  the 
hind  logs.  [SCOPULIPEDES.] 

scop-u.-ll-pe'~des,,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  scoputa=a  little 
broom,  andpedes,  pi.  of  pes=a  foot.] 

Entom. :  A  section  of  solitary  Apidee,  having  on 
the  hind  legs  an  apparatus  for  the  conveyance  of 
pollen,  which  they  assiduously  collect.  The  appa- 
ratus rosemble-i  that  in .the  social  hive  and  humble 
bees.  The  posterior  tibire  and  basal  joint  of  the 
tarsi  are  so  hirsute  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace 
the  form  of  the  limb  on  account  of  the  hairs.  The 
males  in  many  cases  have  thickened  and  distorted 
legs. 

*8COp  -u-lous,  a.  [Lat.  scopulosus,  from  scopu- 
lus=a  peak,  a  rock.]  Full  of  rocks ;  rocky. 

SCO'-puS,  s.    [Gr.  skopos=a  watchman.] 

Ornith. :  Umbre,  Brown  Stork ;  the  typical  genus 
of  Scopinre  (q.  v.),  witli  one  species,  from  tropical 
and  South  Africa. 

scor-bu'-tlc,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  scorbutus,  from 
Low  Ger.  schorbock,  scharbimk.  scharbock,  scai-but 
=scurvy;  Ger.  scharbock  =  O.  Dut.  scheur-buyck ; 
Fr.  scorbutique.'] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  scurvy. 

2.  Diseased  or  affected  with  scurvy. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  person  affected  with  scurvy. 
SCOr-l>u'-tIc-9,l,  a.     [Eng.  scorbutic  i  -al.}    The 

same  as  SCORBUTIC  (q.  v.). 

"A  person  about  forty,  of  a  full  and  scorbutical  body." 
— Wiseman. 

SCOr-fru  -tlC-gJ-l?,  adv.  [Eng. scorbutical;  -ly.] 
In  a  scorbutic  manner;  with  the  scurvy,  or  with  a 
tandency  toward  it. 

scor-btt  -tus,  s.  [Low  Latin;  VT.scorbut;  Ital. 
scorbuto;  Sp.  &  Port,  escorbuto;  Dut.  scheurbuik; 
Sw.  skorbjugq  (Mahn~) ;  Dut.  sc/teuen— to  bend,  and 
6«;fc=tho  belly.]  [ScuEVY.J 


boil,     D<5y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     $611,     chorus,     9liin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xeuopton,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     tion,     -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -We,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     deL 


scorch 


3582 


scornful 


scor9h   v.t.  &  i     [O.  Fr    escorcher,  e»corcer=to       (2)  A  pianoforte  or  organ  score  is  one  in  which       scor-l-fl-ca  -tlon,  s.     [Eng.  scorify;  c  connect 

flay,  to  pluck  off  the  skin,  from  Lat.  excartico,  from  the  voice-parts  are  written  out  in  full  on  separate    and  suff.  -afion.1 

^ — °ffj  ana   cortex  (genit.  corticis)  —  bark,  rind,  lines,  and  the  instrumental  accompanimen"  "~  "  '    "     ml 

husk;  Sp.  escorchar ;  Ital.  scorticare=ta  flay.]  ranged  in  two  line*,  treble  and  bass,  for  pi 

A.  Transitive :  anco  on  a  pianoforte  or  organ. 


t  is  ar-       Metall. :  The  act  or  process  of  reducing  a  body, 
perform-    either  wholly  or  in  part,  into  scoria. 

SCOP  -I-fl-er,  «.     [Eng.  scorify  ;  -cr.] 
Assaying:  A  saucer  of  refractory  clay  for  con- 
taining a  charge  of   lead    and    the    metal  to  be 
assayed.     It  is  placed  in  the  muffle  of  an  assay-fur- 

_  __    „_.  _    jace.   Also  usedin  burniugoff  inflammable  matters 

written  on  a  separate  line,  one  over  the  other,  sub-    from  the  sweepings  of  jewelers'  shops,  or  to  obtain 
item:  P.  L.,  TI.  S12.       jecti  however,  to  the  modification  that  the  parts  to    tno  metallic  portions  from  gold-lace,  &c. 
2.  To   affect  with  intense  or  extreme   heat;    to    be  played  by  two  wind  instruments  of  the  same       SCOT  -I-form,  adj.    [English  scori(a)   and  form  1 
"Ii    .          .  name  and  compass  may  be  included  on  one  line.          Resembling  scoria ;  in  the  form  of  scoria. 

i.  grout.:  The  groove  around  a  block  or  a  dead-       „,.[!,.    «  f«     .  ,     ri? 
eye  for  the  straDnine.  shroud,  or  backstay.    The    re  >        •*'  ?         lEng'  eeo"(a)  •  suffilt  '/»•]    T° 


*3.  To  burn  in  general. 


;  to  be  scorched  or 

2.  To  parch  or  dry  up. 

"In  eoorchiny  hour  of  fierce  July." 

Scott:  The  Chase,  17. 

scorched,  pa,  par.  &  a.    [ScOECH,  ».] 
scorched-carpet, .--. 

Entom. :  A.  European  Geometer  moth,  Ligdia  adu- 
etata. 

scorched-wing,  8. 


i  r e        < 
"tolforia  or 


or  scratch,  as  a  pedestrian  in  a  footrace;  hence,  to 
start  off  generally. 

(2)  To  quit  scores :  To  pay  fully ;  to  make  even  by 
giving  an  equivalent. 

score,  v.  1.  &  i.    [SCORE,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 


.  scori(a) ;  suffix  -/ 
y  matter. 

scbr-I-lite,  s.   [Eng.  scori(a);  suff.  -lite  (.!//«.).] 
Min.:  A  scoriaceous  substance  of  doubtful  com- 
position ;  probably  an  altered  volcanic  product. 
scbr'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [SCOEE,  ».] 

A.  &  B.    As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj. :   (See  the 
verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

Founding:  The  bursting  or  splitting  of  a  casting, 


, 

-  °  make  scores,  scratches,  or  slight  incisions    due  to  the  strain  caused  by  contraction.    A  term 

„„,„„,  .   ,   p.  r  ,,     _  on  or  in;  to  mark  with  scores,  scratches,  or  fur-    generally  applied  to  cylinders  and  similar  work,  in 

Entom..  A  European  Geometer  moth,  Eurymene    rows ;  to  farrow.  which  the  core  does  not  give  way  when  the  casting 


dolobraria. 
scorch    Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [SCORCH,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

Metal-working .;  A  roughing  out  of  tools  on  the 
dry  grindstone  before  they  are  hardened  and  tem- 
pered. So  called  from  the  great  heat  produced. 

tscorching-fennel,  s. 


y  when  the  casting 

"Let  us  score  their  backs."  cools,  and  thereby  causes  its  destruction. 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  1.  SCOring-machine,  s. 

?'T?°  e°8JaTe.  to  cut,    (Spenser.)  Woodwork.:   A    machine    for   cutting  scores   OBJ 

,3.  10  set  down,  as  in  an  account  or  register;  to    grooves  in  blocks. 

record,  to  register,  to  note.  «scbr -I-Ous,   a.    [Eng.  scori(a) ;  -ous.)    Drossy; 

<n,a£?,'  mf  up        t  ,h  'f™***1  T1,"!,6  "I  Christendom.  —    like  dross  or  scoria  ;  recrementitious. 
»"*»>  Tammy  of  the  Shre*.    (Induct.  11.)  "Bythe  flre  they  emit  many  dro«y  and  »oor(ou8  part.." 

4.  lo  make  a  score  of;  to  win;  to  cause  to  be    — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 
registered  to  one's  account,  as  points,  hits,  &c.,  in       scorn,    *scharn,   *schorn,  *scarn,    *sUarn,  s. 

[O.   Fr.  escarn,    from   O.  H.  Ger.  «tern=mocke'ry, 
scurrility.  Prob.  connected  with  Icel.  «fcarji=dung, 
dirt;  A.  b.  scearn;  Ital.  scfe«rno=derision.] 
1.  Extreme  and  passionate  contempt  or  disdain. 


a  game. 
"They  were  unable  to  score  even  a  single  goal." — Field, 


Bot. :  The  genus  Thapsia  (q.  v.). 

scorch -Ing-ly5,  adv.    [Eng.  scorching;  -lg.]    In  Jan7287l882" 

a  scorching  manner ;  so  as  to  scorch  or  parch  the       5.  To  set  down  as  a  debt. ,--™ „.„ *.^»  „,  „.„.,.„, 

surface.  "Soon  a  pint  of  bastard."-s»at«»p..-  Henry  IV.,  Pt  I      arlsinB  from  an  opinion  of  the  utter  meanness  and 

scorch  -lig-ngss,  s.   [English  scorching  ; -ness.]  ii.  4.  '    «•"•••»»•«»— •«*«•-—— »>•: — J-- -=-• 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  scorching.  6.  To  enter,  register,  or  set  down  as  a  debtor. 

SCOT -dem,  s.    [See  def.]  (Generally  with  up.) 

Chem.:  A  yellow   aromatic    substance   obtained       H.  Music:   To   write  down    in    score;    to   write 

from  Teucrium  scordium.  down,  as  the  different  parts  of  a  composition,  in 

SCOr  -dl-um.  ».  [Lat.  scordion,  from  Gr.  skordion  proper  order  and  arr<»Jgement. 
=a  plant  smelling  of  garlic;  probably  the  Water       B.  Intransitive: 


unworthiness  of  the  person  or  thing  despised  and  a 
belief  or  sense  of  our  own  superiority ;  lofty  con- 

2.  An  expression  of  contempt  or  disdain ;  mock- 
ery, derision. 


-  llng 

Germander  (q.  v.).J 
Bot,:  Teucrium  scordium. 


score,  s.  [A.  S.  scor= twenty,  from  SCOT-,  stem  of 
the  pa.  t.  plural  and  pa.  par.  of  sceran=to  shear,  to 
cut;  Icel.  sAror,  skora=&  score,  a  notch,  an  incision  ; 
Sw.  skdra;  Dan.  sfcaar.]  [SHEAR.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  notch  or  incision  ;  especially  a  notch  or  cnt  _  

made  on  a  tally  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  reckon-    Oct.  28, 1886,  p.  620. 

ing  or  account  of  something;  a  system  followed        fscbre -less   a.    [Eng   score'  -less^ 

formerly  when  writing  was  less  common.  ' 

1,  Not    making    any    score   or    mark. 

"Our  forefathers  had  no  other  books  but  the  score  and     -• 


"If  sickly  ears  will  hear  your  idle  scorns" 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

3.  A  subject  or  object  of  extreme  contempt  or  dis- 

1.  To  keep  a  register  or  account  ;  to  act  as  scorer  :    dain  '  tnat  wllicn  is  treated  or  looked  upon  with 
as,  to  score  in  a  match.  >rn- 

2.  To  make  a  score  ;  as,  He  had  not  scored. 
y.  To  count  or  be  reckoned  in  a  score. 

"The  hazard  scores  to  the  striker.*'—  Field,  Dec.  19,  1886. 
4.  Fig.:  To  make  a  hit;  to  be  entitled  to  credit. 


.         . 

(Cf.  Hor.t  A.  P.,  343.) 
"He  scores  distinctly  on  several  occasions."—  Mature, 


(Davies : 


tally  by  a  longer  and  deepei 

"How  many  score  of  miles  may  we  well  ride?" 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeliue,  iii.  2.  „   . ,._  . 

T  Especially  used  in  archery  for  twenty  yards;    or  reckoning,  as  in  a  cricket  or  other  match, 
thus,  a  mark  of  twelve  score  meant  a  mark  at  a        "The  umpires  were  stationed  behind  the  wickets:  the 
distance  of  twelve  score  yards.  scorers  were  prepared  to  notch  the  runs."— Dickens:  Pick- 

3.  A  large  number;  a  great  many.    (Generally  in    ""*•  ch-  vil- 

II.  Technically: 

1.  TFood:  An  instrument  for  marking  timber.    It 
has  two  scoop-shaped  tools,  one  for  straight  lines, 


. 
the  plural.) 


seer  -er,  s.    [Eng.  score,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :_One  who  scores  or  keeps  a  score 


"Stout  he  was,  and  large  of  limb, 
Scores  have  fled  at  sight  of  him," 


Cowper.-  Epitaph-,  On  a  Pointer.  the  other  adaptedto~revoTve  on'a  pVot"~fo°r~arcs~o"r 

4.  An  account  or  reckoning   kept   by  means  of  circles.    With  these  readable  figures  are  made  to 
scores  or  notches ;  a  reckoning  generally ;  a  debt  number  logs,  &c. 

due.  2.  Joinery :  An  instrument  employed  to  cut  trans- 

"I  have  by  my  sins  run  a  great  way  into  God's  book,  Tersely  the  face  of  a  board,  to  enable  it  to  be  planed 

and  my  now  reforming  will   not  pay  off  that  score  " —  without  silvering. 

£u,,Uan:  PilerMs  Process,  pt.  i.  SCOT'-I-a   (pi.  SCOT    I  83),  s.     [Lat.,  from  Greek 

5.  An  account  or  register  of  numbers  generally;  sfcoria=dross,  scum,  from  efcor=dung;  cogn.  with 
especially  the  number  of  points  or  runs  made  by  a  A.  S.  «cearn=dung ;  Lat.  stercus.] 

player  in  certain  games.  1.  Entom.:  A  genus  of  Geometer  moths,  akin  to 

" was  batting  for  five  hours  and  a  half  for  his  score  Fidonia  (q.  v.).   Scoria  dealbata  is  the  Black-veined 

of  113."— Field,  June  26,  1886.  Moth. 

6    A  lino  drawn  2.  Metall.:  The  refuse  or  recrement  of  metals  in 

7.  Account,  reason,  sake ;  relative  motive.  fusion,  or  the  slag  rejected  after  the  reduction  of 

"If  your  terms' are    moderate,   we'll   never  break  off  mSta]hc-°«*;.  dross, 
upon  that  score."— Collier.-  On  Pride. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mu»ic:  A  copy  of  a  musical  work  in  which  all 
the  component  parts  are  shown,  either  fully  or  in  a 
compressed  form. 

U)  A  short  or  compressed  score  is  when  all  tlie 


3.  Geol.  (pl)  '  The  cinders  of  volcanic  eruptions, 
usually  reddish  brown  or  black. 

scbr  -I-ac,  adj.    [English  scori(a) ;  -ac.]    Scori- 
aceous. 

"As  the  scoriae  rivers  that  roll." — Poe:  Ulalume. 


scor-I-a -ceoiis  (ce  as  sh),  a.    [Eng.  acori(a); 

parts  are  arranged  or  transcribed  so  that  they  shall    -aceous.]    Pertaining  to,  partaking  of  the  nature 
appear  in  two  staves.  of,  or  resembling  scoria  or  dross. 


"  To  make  a  loathsome  abject  scorn  of  me." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  4. 
*4.  A  reproach,  a  disgrace.          • 

"  His  mother's  sin,  his  kingly  father's  «corn." 

Peele;  David  and  Bethsabe. 
T'(l)  To  laugh  to  scorn:  To  deride,  to  mock;  to 
ridicule  as  contemptible. 

*(2)  To  take  scorn,  to  think  scorn :  To  disdain,  to 
scorn. 

"  Take  thou  no  scorn  to  wear  the  horn." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  2. 

scorn,  *skarn-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  escamir, 
escharnir,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  8kern6?i=to  mock,  from 
skern—  mockery,  scorn  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  hold  in  extreme  contempt  or  disdain;  to 
despise,  to  disdain,  to  look  with  disdainful  con- 
tempt on. 

"She  scorns  his  pleasures,  for  she  knows  them  not." 
Cowper:  Task,  vi.  919. 

2.  To  treat  with  scorn;  to  scoff  at,  to  mock,  to 
taunt. 

"Join  with  men  in  scorning  your  poor  friend." 

Shakes/),:  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  feel  scorn  or  disdain ;  to  disdain,  to  despise. 

2.  To  mock,  to  scoff. 

"To  flout  and  scorn  at  our  solemnity." 

Shakesp.;  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  6. 

SCOrn  -er,  s.     [Kng.  scorn,  v. ;  -er."] 

1.  One  who  scorns  or  despises ;  a  despiser,  a  con- 
temner. 

"  Fabricius,  scorner  of  all-conquering  gold," 

Thomson:   Winter,  61L    j 

2.  One  who  scoffs-  a  scoffer,  9  derider,  specially 
of  religion  or  sacred  matters. 

"How  long  will  .  .  .  the  scorners  delight  in  their 
scorning?" — Proverbs,  i.  22. 

scorn  -f  ill,  a.    [Eng.  scorn,  s. ;  -/uJ(/).] 
1.  Full  of  scorn   or  extreme  contempt;  disdain- 
ful; characterized  by  scorn ;  insolent. 

"Thou  scornful  page,  there  lie  thy  part." 

Shakesp..-  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

*2.  Causing  and  exciting  contempt  and  derision; 
contemptible. 

"  The  scornful  mark  of  every  open  eye." 

Shakesp.;  Rape  of  Lucrece,  620. 


ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     wh£t,     fall,     father;     we,     w5t,     here,     camel,    h6r(    th6re;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     whd,     Bon;     mftte,     cfib,     cttre,    unite,     car,    rfile,    full;     try,     Syrian,     ae,    ce  =  e";     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


scornfully 

scorn  ffil-l?,  <idw.  [Eng.  scornful;  -ly.]  In  a 
scornful  or  contemptuous  manner;  with  scorn  or 
contempt ;  contemptuously,  insolently. 

scorn -f  til-ness,  s.  [Eng.  scornful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  scornful. 

•scorn.'-?,  *scorn-le,  adj.  [Eng.  scorn;  -y.~] 
Deserving  scorn ;  contemptible. 

"Ambition  scrapes  for  nmritle  drosse." 

Mii'/-i'f  !'  >r  Magistrates,  p.  oOo. 

SCOr-6-dlte,  subst.    [Gr.  skorodon= garlic;  tier. 

skorotlit.] 

Min.:  A  sparsely  distributed  mineral,  occurring 
in  crystals,  only  occasionally  massive.  Crystalliza- 
tion orthorhombic.  Hardness,  3'5-4 ;  specific  grav- 
ity, 3'l-3'3;  luster,  vitreous  to  sub-adamantine; 
color,  pale  leek-green,  sometimes  brownish  ;  streak, 
white;  subtransparent;  fracture  uneven.  Compo- 
sition: Arsenic  acid,  49'ft;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  34'7  ; 
water,  15.5  =  100,  which  corresponds  to  the  formula 


scor  pse  -na,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  skorpaina=& 
sea-scorpion.]  .  . 

1.  Ichthyology:  The  typical  genus  of  ScorpsemdeB 
(q.  v.),  with  about  forty  species  from  tjopical  and 
sub-tropical  seas.    Head  largo,  slightly  compressed, 
armed  with  spines,  and  generally  with  tentacles; 
month  large,  oblique,  villiform  teeth  ;  no  air-blad- 
der. They  are  small  sedentary  fishes,  none  probably 
exceeding  a  length  of  eighteen  inches,  usually  lying 
hidden  «i  sands  or  beneath  seaweed,  watching  for 
their  prey— fishes  smaller  than  themselves.    Their 
strong  pectoral  rays  assist  them  in  burrowing  or  in 
moving  along  the  bottom.    Coloration  an  irregular 
mottling  of  red,  brown,  yellow,  and  black,  varying 
greatly  in  its  distribution.     The  flesh  is  well-fla- 
vored.    Their  fin-spines  inflict  exceedingly  painful 
wounds,  but  these  are  not  followed  by  any  serious 
consequences. 

2.  Palceont.:  [SCORP.ENID«:, 2.] 
scor-p8B'-nI-dse,  s,  pi.    [Lat.  scorpcen(a) ;  fern. 

pi.  adj-  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  A  family  of  Acanthopterygian  Fishes, 
division  Perciformes,  with  numerous  genera,  from 
the  tropics  and  the  temperate  zones.    Body  oblong, 
more  or  less  compressed,  covered   with   ordinary 
scales  or  naked ;  dentition  feeble ;  some  bones  of  the 
head,   especially  the  angle  of  the  preeoperculum, 
armed;  ventrals  thoracic.     They  are  carnivorous 
marine  fishes. 

2.  Palceont. :  Only  fossil  representative,  a  species 
of  Scorpsena  from  the  Eocene  of  Oran. 

scor  pse-nfiid,  a.&s.  [Lat. scorj)cen(a),andGr. 
eidos = resemblance.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of, 
or  resembling  the  family  Scorpeenidte.     (Gunther: 
Study  of  Fishes,  p.  417.) 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Scor- 
pjenidte  (q.  v.). 

"The  habit  of  living  on  the  bottom  has  also  developed 
in  many  scorpff^oids  separate  pectoral  rays,  by  means  of 
which  they  move  or  feel." — Gunther:  Study  of  Fishes,  p. 
418. 

scorp  -Sr,  s.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  scooper  (q.  V.).] 
A  gougmg-tool  for  working  in  a  depression,  as  in 
hollowing  bowls,  butter-ladles,  <tc.  Also  used  in 
removing  wood  or  metal  from  depressed  portions  of 
carvings  or  chasings. 

•scor  -pl-ac,  'scor  -pl-ack,  a.  {Eng.scorptfon); 
-«c.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  scorpion  or  scorpions ; 
scorpion-like. 

"To  sting  him  with  a  scorpiack  censure." — Racket:  Life 
of  Williams,  i.  82. 

scor  -pi-6,  s.    [Lat.=a  scorpion.] 
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2.  Botany  (of  a  cymose  inflorescence) :  Rolled  up 
laterally  like  a  crosier,  and  unrolling  as  the  flowers 
expand,  as  in  the  Forget-me-not. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  cymose  inflorescence  of  the  char- 
acter described  under  A.  2. 

scor-pl-6id  -al,  it.  [Eng.  scorpioid;  -al.]  The 
same  as  SCORPIOID  (q,  v.). 

scor -pl-6n,  *scor-pi-oun,  s.  [French  scorpion, 
from  Lat.  scorpionem,  accus.  ot  scormo=a  ^»'t>r- 
pion:  (ir.  skorpios=tL  scorpion,  a  prickly  sea-fish,  a 
prickly  plant ;  Sp.  escorpion;  Ital.  scori/ioui .] 

I.  Ord.  Lamj. :  In  the  same  sense  as  11.  4. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  [ SCORPIO,  2.  (2).] 

2.  Antiq. :  A  military  engine  formerlyused,  chiefly 
in  the  defense  of  a  castle  or  town.    It  resembled 
the  balista  in  form,  consisting  of  two  beams  bound 
together  by  ropes,  from  the  middle  of  which  rose  a 
third  beam,  called  the  stylus,  so  disposed  as  to  be 
pulled  up  and  let  down  at  pleasure.    On  the  top  of 
this  were  fastened  iron  hooks,  whereon  a  sling  of 
iron  or  hemp  was  hung  for  throwing  stones. 

3.  Script.:  A   painful  scourge;    a  kind  of  whip 
armed  with  points  like  a  scorpion's  tail. 

"My  father  hath  chastised  you  with  whins,  but  Twill 
chastise  you  with  scorpions." — 1  Kinas  xii.  11. 

^.  Zoology :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Scor- 
pionides  (q.  v.).  The  European  species  are  three 
or  four  inches  long,  and  confined  to  the  southern 
parts  of  the  Continent,  but  Scorpions  have  a  wide 
geographical  range  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
regions,  and  in  Equa- 
torial Africa  and  South 
America  they  grow  to  a 
length  of  nine  or  ten 
inches.  The  sting  in  the 
tropical  species  is  much 
more  formidable  than 
that  of  the  European 
Scorpion,  though  it  may 
be  doubted  if  it  ever 
proves  fatal  to  a  healthy 
adult  human  being. 
They  are  nocturnal  in 
habit,  concealing  themselves 


, 

ting  by  tempests  and  Dy  autumnal  diseases.  Gad- 
bury  dissented  from  these  views,  having^  been  born 
when  Scorpio  was  in  the  ascendant,  bo  did  the 
alchemists,  for  they  believed  that  iron  could  not  be 
transmuted  into  gold  except  when  the  Sun  was  in 
the  sign  of  Scorpio. 

2.  Astronomy : 

(1)  The   eighth   zodiacal    constellation.     It    is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Ophiuchus  and  Serpens, 
on  the  south  by  Lupus,  ISorma,  and  Ara,  on  the  east 
by  Sagittarius,  and  on  the  west  by  Libra.    It  is  a 
small  but  very   brilliant   constellation,  especially 
when  seen  from  places  south  of  the  equator.    It 
contains   Antares    (q.  v.)    or   Cor    Scorpii    (Alpha 
Scorpii),  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  Iklil,  or  Beta 
Scorpii,  of  the  second  magnitude. 

(2)  The  eighth  sign  of  the  zodiac  (m),  which  the 
sun  enters  about  Oct.  23. 

3.  ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Scorpi- 
onides  (q.  v.). 

scor  -pl-61d,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  scorpi(<m) ;  -ot'd.J 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Resembling  a  scorpion;  scorpion- 
like. 


Scorpion. 


„  under  stones,  the 

loose  bark  of  trees,  and  in  crevices  in  walls,  coming 
forth  at  dusk.  They  prey  on  other  spiders  and 
insects;  and,  seizing  their  prey  in  their  palpi, 
which  are  practically  useless  as  weapons  of  offense, 
sting  it  to  death.  The  eggs  are  hatched  in  the 
enlarged  oviducts,  and  the  young,  usually  from 
forty  to  sixty,  are  carried  about  for  some  time  on 
the  back  of  the  mother.  Scorpions  are  very  pugna- 
cious, and  the  victor  usually  devours  his  conquered 
foe. 

5.  Bot . :  Genista  scorpiua. 

scorpion-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  The  genus  Scorpeena. 

scorpion-fly,  s. 

Entom.:  Panorpa  communis,  a  common  British 
insect,  about  half  an  inch  long,  met  with  almost 
everywhere  about  hedge-banks. 

scorpion-grass,  a. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Myosotis  (q.  v.). 

scorpion-plant,  s. 

Botany :  (I)  Renanthera  arachnitis ;  (2)  Genista 
scorpius. 

scorpion-senna,  s. 

Bot. :  Coronilla  emerus. 

scorpion-shell,  s. 

ZoOL:  The  genus  Pteroceras  (q.  v.).  Called  also 
Spider-shell.  Both  English  names  have  reference 
to  the  prolongation  of  the  outer  lip  into  several 
long  claws. 

scorpion's  heart,  s.    [ANTAKES.] 

scorpion's  tail,  s. 

Bot.:  Scorpiurus sulcatus. 

scorpion's  thorn,  s. 

Bot.:  Genista  scorpius. 

scor-pl-o'-ne|,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Lat.  scorpio  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOL:  A  sub-order  of  Scorpionidea  (q.  v.).  C.  L. 
Koch  (Uebersicht  d.  arachn.  Systems)  divides  it 
into  four  families:  Scorpionidos  (sole  genus  Scor- 
pio), with  six  eyes;  Buthides  (five  genera),  with 
eight  eyes;  Centrurides  (two  genera),  with  ten 
eyes;  and  Androctonides  (three  genera),  having 
twelve  eyes. 

sc5r-pI-6-nId'-e-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  scorpio,  genit. 
scorpion(is) ;  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idea.] 

1.  ZoOL :  An  order  of  Arachnida,  with  two  sub- 
orders, Pseudo-scorpiones   (containing  one  family, 
Pseudo-scorpionides)  and  Scorp iones  (q.  v.).    Ceph- 
alothorax  in  one  piece,  abdomen  annulate,  palpi 
terminating  in  a  didactyle  claw,  eyes  variable  in 
number,  variously  grouped  ;  reproduction,  in  some 
oviparous,  in  others  ovoviviparous ;   no  metamor- 
phosis. 

2.  Palceont. :   From  the  Carboniferous  onward. 


Scotch-argus 

scor  pi  8n  I  de§,  s.  pi.  [Latin  scorpio,  genit. 
.«;, ,-/>iuinis);  masc.  or  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idea.']  [Scoa- 
PIONB8.] 

scor  -pl-6n-w8rt,  s.    [Eug.  scorpion,  and  worf.] 

Bot. :  Various  species  of  Myosotis,    (Lyte.) 

scor -pis,  s.  [Gr.  skorpis=a  sea-fish  mentioned 
by  Aristotle.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Squamipennos,  from  the  Aus- 
tralian seas.  Dorsal  fin  in  middle  of  the  back; 
teeth  on  vomer. 

scor-pl  iir  us,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  skorpiouros, 
as  adj.  =  scorpion-tailod,  as  subst.  see  def.] 
'  Bot.:  Caterpillar;  a  genus  of  Coronillew.  Papil- 
ionaceous plants,  with  simple  leaves,  yellow,  or 
rarely,  purple  flowers,  and  scaly  tuberculatod 
prickly  legumes,  looking  like  caterpillars,  whence 
the  English  name.  From  the  Mediterranean. 

•scbrse,  *scor9e,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  <lis- 
course,  and  Ital.  scorsa=a  course.]  Barter,  deal- 
ing, exchange. 

*scorse  (1),  «scbr9e,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SCOESE,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  barter,  to  exchange. 

"After  they  should  scorse 
Blows  with  the  big-bon'd  Dane." 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  12. 

B.  Intrans. :  fo  deal,  to  barter,  to  traffic. 

"Will  yon  scorse  with  him?  you  are  in  Smithfleld  ;  you 
may  fit  yourself  with  a  fine  easy-going  hackney." — Ben 
Jonson:  Bartholomew  Fair. 

*scorse  (2),  verb  t.  [Cf.  Ital.  scorsa=&  course 
(q.  -v.).]  To  chase.  ' 

*scor-ta -t5r,  subst.  [Latin.]  A  whoremonger. 
(Adams:  Works,  ii.  119.) 

*SCOr  -ta-tSr-jf,  a.  [Lat.scorfaior=afornicator, 
from  scortum= a  harlot;  Eng.  suff.-!/.]  Pertaining 
to  or  consisting  in  lewdness. 

scorz  -a,  skorz  -a  (z  as  tz),  s.  [AWallachian 
name.] 

Min.:  An  arenaceous  variety  of  Epidote  (q.  v.). 

scor-z&-ner  -a,,  subst.  [ From  scurson,  the  Cata- 
lonian  name  of  the  viper,  for  the  bite  of  which  these 
plants  were  considered  an  antidote.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Scorzonereee  (q.  v.). 
Bracts  imbricate ;  receptacle  naked,  pappus 
feathery,  in  several  rows ;  achenes  neither  stalked 
nor  beaked,  with  alateral scar.  Scorzonerahispan- 
ica  is  cultivated  for  its  roots,  which  are  rated  as  a 
vegetable. 

scor-z6  ner  -e-S8,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  scorzoner(a) : 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Ligulifloree. 

scot  (1),  'SCOtt,  subst.  [A.  S.  scot,  sceot,  lit.  that 
which  is  shot  into  the  general  fund,  a  contribution, 
from  scot~K  stem  of  sce<ican=to  shoot  (q.  v.);  cogn. 
with  O.  Fris. sfcor=a  shot,  a  payment;  Dut.  schot; 
Icel.  skat ;  Ger.  schoss ;  O.  Fr.  escot.] 

*1.  Old  Eng.  Law:  A  portion  of  money  assessed  or 
paid;  a  customary  tax  or  contribution  laid  on  sub- 
jects according  to  their  ability;  also  a  tax  ftr  cus- 
tom paid  for  the  use  of  a  sheriff  or  bailiff. 

2.  A  payment,  a  contribution,  a  fine,  a  reckoning, 
a  shot ;  hence,  to  get  off  scot  free  is  to  escape  with- 
out payment. 

U  Scot  and  lot :  Parish  payments.  When  persons 
were  taxed  not  to  the  same  amount,  but  according 
to  their  ability,  they  were  said  to  pay  scot  and  lot. 

"The  right  of  voting  at  Westminster  was  in  the  house- 
holders paying  scot  and  lot." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eno.  ch. 
xiiv. 

ScSt  (2),  a.  [A.  S.  Scotta,  Scottas,  originally  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland.]  A  native  of  Scotland;  a 
Scotchman. 

*sc8t  -al,  *sc5t  -ale,  s.  [Eng.  scot  (1),  s.,  and 
ale.] 

Old  Eng.  Law :  The  keeping  of  an  alehouse  by  the 
officer  or  a  forest,  and  drawing  people  to  spend 
their  money  for  liquor  through  fear  of  nis  displeas- 
ure. It  was  prohibited  by  the  Charter  of  the  Forest, 
ch.  vii. 

Sc5t$h,  a.  &  s.    [SCOT  (2),  s.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Scotland,  its  in- 
habitants, or  language;  Scottish. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  popple  of  Scotland  collectively;   Sc"tch- 
men  collectively. 

2.  The  dialect  or  dialects  of  English  spoken  by 
the  Scotch. 

Scotch-amulet,  s. 

Entom. :  A  European  geometer  moth,  Dasydia 
obfuscat'a. 

Scotch-argus,  s. 

Entom.:  A  butterfly,  Erebia  blandina,  or  medea, 
one  of  the  Satyrinw.  Wings  of  a  rich  dark-brown 
with  reddish  patches  and  white  centered  black 
spots.  Expansion  of  wings  nearly  two  inches. 
Found  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland. 


Mil,    boy;     p6ut,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     5hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    ph  =  fc 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


Scotch-asphodel 


Scotch-asphodel,  8. 
Bot. :  Tofleldia  alpinu. 
Scotch-attorney, «. 
Bot.:  The  genus  Clusia. 

Scotch-barley,  s.  A  kind  of  pot-barley.  Pearl 
barley  (q.  v.). 

Scotch-bonnets,  e.  pi. 

Botany : 

(1)  A  fungus,  Agaricus  (marasnmis)  oreades. 

(2)  Capsicum  tetragonum. 
Scotch-camomile,  s.    [CAMOMILE,  IT  7.] 
Scotch-drover's  dog,  s.    [SHEEP-DOG.] 
Scotch-elm,  «.    [ELM,  fl  8.] 
Scotch-fiddle,  8.    A  cant  name  for  the  itch. 
Scotch-fir,  s. 

Bot  :  Pinus  sylvestris,  a  tree  sometimes  fifty  to  a 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  twelve  feet  in  girth, 
the  wood  constituting  the  red  or  yellow  deal,  and  its 
resin,  yielding  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine  (q.  v.).  It 
is  not  umbrageous,  but  flourishes  chiefly  toward  the 
top,  with  branches  not  spreading.  The  leaves  are 
long,  narrow,  rigid,  and  evergreen,  fascicled  in 
pairs  all  round  the  branches;  the  cones  are  ovoid 
and  the  seeds  winged.  It  constitutes  vast  natural 
forests  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  occurring  also 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  on  the  mountains  in  its 
southern  part,  in  Siberia,  &c.  The  bark  is  used  for 
tanning. 

Scotch-gale,  8. 

Bot. :  Myrica  gale.    (Jamieson.) 

Scotch-greyhound,  8. 

Zool. :  A  dog  much  resembling  the  Deerhonnd  in 
color  and  shape,  but  only  about  twenty-six  inches 
at  the  shoulder,  while  the  Deerhound  should  be  at 
least  two  inches  higher.  Its  points  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  English  Greyhound  (q.  v.). 

Scotch-laburnum,  8. 

Bot. :  Cytisus  alpinus. 

Scotch-mist,  s.  A  colloquial  term  for  a  close, 
dense  mist  like  fine  rain ;  fine  rain. 

Scotch-pebble,  s.  A  popular  name  for  a  banded 
variety  of  agate. 

Scotch-primrose,  8. 

Bot. :  Primula  farinosa.    (Prior.) 

Scotch-rose,  8. 

Bot. :  A  rose  with  small  white  flowers  and  insig- 
nificant leaves.  (Britten  dt  Holland.) 

Scotch-sawfly,  s. 

Entom.:  The  genus  Lophyrus  (q.  v.) 

Scotch  shepherd's  dog,  *.  [COLLIE,  s.,  2.] 

Scotch-snap, ». 

Music :  A  peculiarity  of  the  comparatively  modern 
Scotch  melodies,  in  which  a  short  note  precedes  a 
long  one.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  Strathspey 
tunes  ^in  reels  and  jigs  the  snap  is  absent. 

Scotch-terrier,  8. 

Zool. :  A  breed  of  dogs,  with  large  head,  short 
stout  legs,  and  long,  rough,  shaggy  hair.  [TERRIER.] 
The  colors  of  the  pure  breed  are  black  and  fawn,  and 
they  are  seldom  over  fourteen  inches  in  height. 

Scotch-thistle,  8. 

Bot. :  (1)  Carduus  lanceolatus  (Worcester);  (2) 
Carduus  nutans  (Prior) ;  (3)  Onopordum  acanthium, 
English  border  (Britten  & Holland). 

SCOt9h  (1  ),v.t.  [Etym. doubtful.  Skeat  considers 
it  as  connected  with  scutch  (q.  v.).]  To  chop  off  a 
piece  of  the  bark  or  skin  of;  to  cut  with  narrow 
incisions ,  to  notch ;  to  wound  slightly. 

"We  have  scotched  the  snake,  not  killed  it." 

Sn^itesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

scotch  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Cf.  Wei.  ysgioydd  =  the 
shoulder;  ysgu?yddaw= to  shoulder.] 

A.  Transitive:  To  stop  or  block,  as  a  wheel  of  a 
wagon,  coach,  &c.,  by  placing  a  .-*tone  or  the  like 
against  it. 

"Scotch  the  wheeling  about  of  the  foot."— .FuMer:  Holy 
State,  II.  liii.  4. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  spare. 

"To  scotch  about  at  a  groat." — Dent:  Pathway,  p.  74. 
scot9h  (1),  s.    [SCOTCH  (1),  v.] 

1.  A  slight  cut  or  incision ;  a  score. 

"I  have  yet 

Room  for  sir  scotches  more." 
Shykesp.  •  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  7. 

2.  A  score  or  line  drawn  on  the  ground,  as  in  hop- 
scotch. 

scotch-collops,  scotched-coliops,  scotcht- 
scollops,  s.  pi.  A  dish  consisting  of  beef  cut  up 
into  small  pieces,  beaten  and  done  in  a  stew-pan 
with  butter  and  some  salt,  pepper,  and  a  finely- 
sliced  onion. 

"  What  signify  scotcht-collops  to  a  feast?" 

Kino:  Art  of  Cookery. 
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scotch-hopper,  scotch-hop,  s.   A  Keys'  game, 

OOQglsQOK  ill  hopping  and  at  the  same  time  driving 
a  piece  of  slate,  shell,  &c.,  over  lines  or  scotches  iu 
the  ground  with  the  foot ;  hop-scotch. 

"Children  beingindifferent  to  any  thing  they  can  do, 
dancing  and  scotch-hoppers  would  be  the  same  thing  to 
them." — Locke. 

ScSt9h  (2),  s.  [SCOTCH  (2),  »•.]  A  prop,  shoulder, 
strut,  or  support;  specif,  a  slotted  bar  which  slips 
upon  a  rod  or  pipe,  and  forms  a  bearing  for  a 
shoulder  or  collarthoreon,  so  as  to  support  it  while 
a  section  above  is  being  attached  or  detached. 
Used  in  boring  and  tubing  wells. 

*Scot9h  '-Sl-f ,  s.  [Eng.  Scotch,  a. ;  -er».]  Scot- 
tish peculiarities. 

"His  .  .  .  Scotcherg  is  a  little  formidable." — Wai- 
pole,  Letters,  i.  61. 

scotch'-Ing,  scut9h -Ing,  s.    [SCOTCH  (!),«.] 

Mason. :  A  method  of  dressing  stone,  either  by  a 
pick  or  pick-shaped  chisels,  inserted  into  a  socket 
formed  in  the  head  of  a  hammer. 

Scot9h'-man,  s.  [Eng.  scotch,  a.,  and  man.']  A 
native  of  Scotland ;  a  Scot,  a  Scotsman. 

scote,  v.  t.    [ScoAT.] 

sc5-tei  -nus,  «.    [Gr.  sfcotemos=dark.]    [ScoTO- 

PBILUS.J 

SCO -ter,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Icel.  skoti=& 
shooter;  the  name  may=a  bird  that  dives  or  darts.] 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  bird  of  the 
genus  Oidemia  (q.  v.).  The  plumage  is  very  thick 
and  close  ;  they  seek  their  food  principally  at  sea, 
and  are  sometimes  known  as  Surf-ducks.  The 
down  of  the  Velvet  Scoter  is  said  to  closely  resemble 
eider-down. 

scoter-duck,  s.    The  same  as  SCOTEK  (q.  v.). 
BCOt'-free,  a.    [Eng.  scot  (1),  s.,  and/ree.] 
*1.  Free  from  payment  or  tax ;  untaxed. 
2.  Unhurt,  free,  safe. 

*sc6th,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  wrap  in  dark- 
ness ;  to  clothe  or  cover  up. 

SCO'-tl-a,  s.  [Gr.  sfcof«i=darkness.] 

Arch.:  The  hollow  molding  in  the  base  of  an 
Ionic  column,  so  called,  because,  from  being  hollow, 
part  of  it  is  always  in  shadow.  The  scotia  is  like- 
wise a  groove  or  channel  cut  in  the  projecting 
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Scotia. 

angle  of  the  Doric  corona.  It  is  sometimes  called 
a  casemate,  and  also,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
common  pulley,  a  trochilus.  Itis  frequently  formed 
by  the  junction  of  curved  surf  aces  of  different  radii. 

SCO  -tI-6-llte,  s.  [Gr.sfco(ios=dark,  and  Hthos=a. 
stone ;  Ger.  skotiolit.] 

Afin. :  \  member  of  the  unsatisfactory  group  of 
mineral  substances  included  by  Dana  and  others 
under  Hisingerite  (q.  v.). 

Scot    Ish,  a.    [SCOTTISH.] 

Scot    I§m,  s.     [Scodef.J 

Philosophy:  A  branch  of  Scholasticism  (q.  v.), 
named  after  its  founder,  Johannes  Duns  Scotus 
(born  at  Dunston.  Northumberland,  or,  according 
to  Wadding,  in  County  Down,  Ulster),  a  distin- 
guished Franciscan  friar,  who  taught  in  the  schools 
at  Oxford,  Paris,  and  Cologne,  where  he  died  in 
November,  1308  (at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  according 
to  the  generally  received  account).  Scotism  was  a 
more  pronounced  form  of  Realism  than  Thomism 
(q.  v.),and  taught  that  the  species  is  numerically 
one,  assigning  to  each  individual  a  hwccitos — some- 
thing which  gives  individuality  apart  from  matter ; 
that  the  created  will  is  the  total  and  immediate 
cause  of  its  own  volition:  that  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  immortality  of  the  human  soul  are  not 
demonstrable  by  human  reason ;  that  the  opinion 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  never  contracted  original  sin 
U  the  "more  probable"  (which  led  to  the  Francis- 
cans being  recognized  as  the  champions  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception) ;  and  that  an  action  is  not 
necessarily  good  or  bad,  but  may  bo  indifferent.  In 
opposition  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Scotus  held  that 
the  secular  power  may  be  lawfully  employed  to 
compel  Jews  to  enter  the  church. 


scoundrel 

Scot -1st,  a.&s.    [Eug.  Scol(ism);  -ist.] 

A.  -4s  adj. ;  Of.  belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of 
Scotus  or  Scotism  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst.:  A  follower  of  Scotus;  one  who  ac- 
cepts Scotism. 

*Scot  ize,  r.  i.  [Eng.  Scot  (2),  s. ;  -ize.]  To  imi- 
tate the  Scotch. 

scot- 6-,  scot-,  pref.  [Greek  sfcoros=darkness.] 
Connected  with  the  dark  or  darkness ;  loving  dark- 
ness. 

scot-6-di  -nl-a,  s.  [Gr.  s)tofos=darkness,  and 
di}ios= giddiness.] 

Med.:  Giddiness,  with  imperfect  vision. 

Scot'  6-graph,  s.  [Pref.  scoto-,  and  Gr.  grapho^ 
to  write.]  An  instrument,  or  apparatus  to  assist  in 
writing  in  the  dark  or  without  seeing. 

sc8  t5m  -a-nesj,  s.  [Gr.  «£otomamu=a  moonless 
night.]  [SCOTOPHILUS.] 

SCOt  -6-m^,  SCO-t6  -ma,  s.  [Fr.  scotomie,  from 
Gr.  sfco?om«=dizziness,  from  f&ofogndarkness.  I 

Med. :  Dizziness  or  swimming  of  the  head,  accom- 
panied witn  dimness  of  sight. 

scot-6-pel  -I-a,  s.  [Pref.  scoto-,  and  Gr.  peleia= 
a  dove,  with  a  covert  allusion  to  the  name  of  the 
discoverer,  Mr.  Pel,  the  Dutch  commandant  at 
Elmina,  about  I85U.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Strigida?  (q.  v.),  *ith  two 
species  from  West  and  South  Africa.  (Wallace.) 
Scotopelia  peli.  Pel's  Fish  Owl.  is  about  two  feet 
long;  upper  surface  deep  rufous  bay,  with  black 
transverse  bars ;  below  light  bay,  with  heart-shaped 
black  bars ;  iris  dark  brown. 

scS-toph'-I-lus,  s.  [Pref.  scoto-,  and  Gr.philos= 
a  friend.] 

ZoOL:  A  genus  of  Vespertiliones  (q.  v.),  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  tropical  and  sub-trop- 
ical regions  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  In  many 
points  they  approach  Vespertilio,  from  which  they 
are  distinguished  by  their  dentition,  their  heavy 
bodies  and  strong  limbs,  thick  and  nearly  naked 
leathery  membranes,  and  their  short  fur.  Gener- 
ally olive  or  chestnut-brown  above,  and  yellowish 
or  reddish-white  beneath.  Scotophilus  proper  has 
three  species:  .Vro/.»/>////i/s  t^iniuinclci/.S.ttorbtmicus 
andS.gigas.  There  are  two  sub-genera:  Scoteinus 
(with  four  species,  Scoteinus  marginatus,  S.  f/rr///i, 
S.  pallidus,  and  S.  rueppellii)  and  Scotomanes  (with 
one  species,  Scotomanes  ornatus). 

scSt  or  -nls,  subst.  [Pref.  scot-,  and  Gr.  or»f*=a 
bird.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Caprimulgidie.  with  three 
species,  from  Africa.  Bill  with  strong  bristles,  nos- 
trils with  membranous  scales  over  opening,  wings 
long  and  pointed,  tail  extremely  long  and  gradu- 
ated, toes  unequal.  Scotornis  climacurits  is  the 
Long-tailed  Goat-sucker. 

*sc8t  -6-sc6pe,  «.  [Pref.  scoto-,  and  Gr.  aknptp= 
to  see,  to  observe.]  An  optical  instrument  by  which 
objects  might  be  discovered  in  the  dark. 

sco-to  -sl-a,  s.    [Gr.  sfcoW8is=darkeuing.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Larentidee.  Scotosia  ilubi- 
tata  is  the  Tissue. 

Scots,  a.  &  s.-  [SCOT  (2),  s.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Scotch,  Scottish.  • 

B.  As  subst. :  The  Scoteh  dialect. 
Scots-greys,  s.  pi.    [GREYS.] 
Scots-guards,  s.  pi.    [GUARD,  s.,  II.  8.] 

Scots  man,  s.  [Eng.  Scots,  and  man.]  A  Scotch- 
man (q.  v.). 

scot -ter  Ing,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  provin- 
cial word  used,  especially  in  Herefordshire.  Eng- 
land, for  a  custom  of  burning  a  wad  of  pease-straw 
at  the  end  of  harvest. 

Scot  -tI-96,  adverb.  [Lat.]  In  the  Scotch  lan- 
guage, dialect,  or  manner. 

Sc5t'-tl-9l§m,  subst.  [Eng.  Scottish;  -ism.1  An 
idiom,  phrase,  or  ex_pression  peculiar  to  or  charac- 
teristic of  the  Scottish  dialect. 

Scot  -tl-9ize,  v.  t.  [English  Scottish;  -ize.]  To 
render  Scottish  ;  to  make  to  resemble  the  Scotch  or 
something  Scotch. 

Scot  -tlsh,  a.  [Eng.  Scot;  -ish;  npT.schottische.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Scotland,  its  natives,  language, 
or  literature;  Scotch. 

Scottish-grouse,  s.    [GROUSE.] 

scoug,  subst.  [Icol.  skuggi;  Svi ,  nkugga=shatle, 
shadow.]  Shade,  shelter,  shadow. 

SCOUl -er-Ite,  s.  [After  Dr.  Sconler;  suffix  -ite 
(.Mm.).] 

llin. :  An  impure  variety  of  THOMSONITE  (q.  v.). 

scoun  drel,  «.  &  a.  [Eng.  scunner,  scouner  =  to 
loathe,  to  shun,  a  freq,  from  A.  S.  scwm'an=to  shun 
(q.  v.)  ;  suff.  -el.  For  the  inserted  d,  cf.  thunder, 
tender,  &cj 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    w6t.     here,     camel,    h?r,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p5t, 
or,     we're,     wolf,     w6rk,     whft,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Sf  rlan.     SB,     OB  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


scoundreldom 
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scraffito 


A.  As  subst.:    A  low,  mean  follow;  a  rascal,  a 
thief;    one   without    honor   or   virtue;   a  villain. 
(,Xh.nk,-np.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  3.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Befittinuorcharacteristicof  a  scoun- 
drel ;  low,  base,  rascally,  mean,  unprincipled. 

scoun  -drel-dfim,  s.  [English  scoundrel;  -dom.] 
Scoundrels  collectively;  rascaldom.  (Carlyli- : 
Diamond  Keek-lace,  ch.  xvi.) 

sco"un  drel-Ism,  .s'.  [Eug.  scoundrel:  -ism.']  Tho 
conduct  or  practices  of  a  scoundrel;  baseness, 
meanness,  rascality. 

scoun'-drel-ly1,  <i.  [Eng. scoundrel; -li/-]  Like 
a  scoundrel ;  base,  villainous,  rascally. 

"Selim  Fawley  is  a  scoundrelly  wretch."  —  Scribuer's 
Magazine,  April,  1880,  p.  944. 

scoup  (l),ti.  t.    [Scoop,  t'.] 

scoup  (2),v. i.  [Icel.  scopa=to  skip  (q.  v.).]  To 
run  hastily ;  to  scamper,  to  skip.  (Scotch.) 

"  Is  not  yon  Ban  and  Buscar,  who  came  sconcing  up  the 
avenue." — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  1\ xi. 

scour,  *scowr-yn,  *scowre,  *skoure,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[O.  Fr.  escurer,  from  Latin  excuro  =  to  take  great 
care  of :  ex,  intens.,  and  curo=  to  take  care ;  cura= 
care ;  Sp.  exurare ;  O.  Italian  scurare ;  Fr.  ecurer ; 
Dan.  skure;  Sw.  skura;  German  scheuren;  Dutch 
RcAwren.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  rub  hard  with  anything  rough  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleaning  the  surface;  U>  clean  by  friction; 
to  make  clean  or  bright  on  the  surface ;  to  rub  up ; 
to  brighten.  . 

2.  To  remove  the  grease  or  dirt  out  of  the  fabric 
of,  by  pounding,  washing,  and  the  application  of 
detergents ;  as,  to  scour  cloth. 

3.  To  remove  by  scouring  or  rubbing. 

4.  To  purge  violently ;  to  clear  thoroughly. 

5.  To  cleanse  or  flush  by  a  stream  of  water. 

6.  To  pass  swiftly  over ;  to  brush  or  course  along. 

"Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plaln._" 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  367. 

7.  To  pass  over  swiftly  in  search  of  something,  or 
to  drive  something  away ;  to  overrun,  to  sweep ;  to 

earch  thoroughly. 

"  [They]  scoured  the  deep  Glenfinlas  glen." 

Scott.-  Olenflnlas. 

8.' To  sweep  clear ;  to  free,  to  rid. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  clean  articles  by  rubbing. 

"She  can  wash  and  scour." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  take  dirtor  grease  out  of  cloth. 

3.  To  be  purged  to  excess. 

4.  To  run  hastily  or  quickly;  to  scamper. 

"  Never  saw  I  men  scour  so  on  their  way." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 

5.  To  rove  or  range  for  sweeping  away  or  taking 
something. 

"Scouring  along  the  coast  of  Italy."— Knolles:  Hist,  of 
the  Turks. 
scour,  s.    [ScouR,  t;.] 

1.  A  swift  and  deep  current  in  a  stream. 
"Spinning  the  weir  pool  and  scours." — Field,  Jan.  30, 

1886. 

2.  A  kind  of  diarrhoea  or  dysentery  among  cattle; 
excessive  purging  or  laxness. 

scour  -age  (age  as  1$),  «.     [Eng.  scour;  •age.'] 
Refuse  water  after  cleaning  or  scouring, 
scour -e"r,  *scor-er, «.    [Eng.  scour,  v/; -er.] 

1.  One  who  scours  or  cleans  by  scouring  and  rub- 
bing. 

2.  A  strong  purge  or  cathartic. 

*3.  One  who  runs  with  speed ;  a  scout. 

"Sent  the  scorers  all  about  the  countries  adjoynynge." 
— Arrival  of  King  Edward  IV.,  p.  7. 

4.  One  who  scours  or  roams  about  the  streets  at 
night. 

scourge,  'schurge,  s.  [O.  Fr.  escorgie  (French 
fscourgee);  cf.  Ital.  scuriata,  scuriada= a  scourg- 
ing; O.  Ital.  scoria=a  whip,  a  scourge,  scoriare  =  to 
whip,  from  Lat.  excoriata,  fern,  of  pa.  par.  of  excorio 
=to  excoriate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Literally : 

\.  An  instrument  of  the  whip  kind,  used  for  the 
infliction  of  pain  or  punishment ;  a  lash,  a  whip. 

"  Governed  their  bondmen  and  bondwomen  by  means  of 
the  stocks  and  the  scourge." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  A  whip  for  a  top. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Any  means  of  inflicting  punishment,  vengeance, 
or  suffering;  a  punishment,  a  revenge. 

"  Some  twigs  of  that  old  scourge  are  left  behind." 
Cowper:  Expostulation,  617. 

2.  One  who  greatly  afflicts,  harasses,  or  destroys. 
(Thomson:  Summer,  1,500.) 


scourge,  v.  t.    [SCOURGE,  ».] 

I.  Lit.:  To  whip  or  punish  with  a  scourge;  to 
lash,  to  flog  severely.    (Acts  xxii.  25.) 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  punish  severely ;  to  afflict  for  faults  or  sins, 
or  for  purpose  of  correction ;  to  chastise. 

"He  will  scourge  us  for  our  iniquities."— Tobit  xiii.  5. 

2.  To  afflict  or  harass  greatly  ;  to  torment. 

"A  nation  scourged  yet  tardy  to  repent." 

Cowper:  Ej-i>i>*ttila/i'»i,  723. 

SCOurg  -5r,  s.    [Eng.  scourg(e),  v. ;  -er.\ 

1.  One  who  scourges  or  punishes ;  one  who  afflicts 
or  harasses  severely. 

2.  Specif. :  One  of  the  sect  of  Flagellants  (q.  v.) . 
scour  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [ScouR,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  oft  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  cleaning  by  rubbing. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Wool:  The  same  as  BRAYING  (1),C.  2. 

2.  MetalL:  A  process  in  the  cleaning  of  iron-plate 
for  tinning ;  or  of  metal  in  general  for  plating  by 
electro-deposition  or  otherwise. 

3.  Hydraulics:  Flushing  (q.  v.). 
scourlng-ball,  s.    A  ball  made  of  a  combination 

such  as  soap,  ox-gall,  and  absorbent  earth,  used  for 
removing  stains  of  grease,  fruit,  paint,  &c.,  from 
cloth. 

scourlng-barrel,  s.  A  machine  to  free  scrap- 
iron  or  small  manufactured  articles  of  metal  from 
dirt  and  rust  by  friction. 

scouring-basin,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng. :  A  reservoir  in  which  tidal  water  is 
stored  up  to  a  certain  level,  and  let  out  through 
sluices  in  a  rapid  stream  for  a  few  minutes,  at  low 
water,  to  scour  a  channel  and  its  bar. 

scouring-drops,  s.  pi.  A  mixture  in  equal  quan- 
tities of  essential  oil  of  turpentine  and  oil  of  lemon- 
peel,  used  to  remove  stains  of  grease,  paint,  fruit, 
&c.,  from  cloth. 

scouring-flannel,  s.  A  kind  of  coarse  flannel 
used  for  washing  floors,  paint-work,  <fec. 

scouring-machine,  s. 

Wool :  An  apparatus  consisting  of  two  large  roll- 
ers placed  over  a  trough,  through  which  cloth  is 
passed  after  being  woven,  and  is  treated  with  stale 
urine  and  hog's  dung. 

scouring-power,  s.  The  efficiency  of  a  stream 
of  water  employed  to  carry  away  shingle,  &c.,  from 
the  mouth  of  a  harbor,  river,  or  the  like,  by  flush- 
ing. 

scouring-rush,  «.  [DUTCH-RUSHES,  EQUISETUM.] 

scouring-stock,  s. 

Wool:  A  scouring-machine  in  which  mallets  are 
employed  instead  of  rollers. 

sc6uT  -w8rt,  *skour-wort,  s.  [Eng.  scour,  v., 
and  mart.] 

Hot.:  Saponaria  officinalis.    (Brit.  &  Hoi.) 

scout  (1),  *SCOUte,  mtbtt:  [O.  Fr.  escoute,  from 
cscouter  (Fr.  fcouter)  =  ta  hear;  from  Lat.  ausculto; 
Italian  oscoltare=to  hear;  oscolta,  scolta—a  spy,  a 
scout ;  Sp.  escuchaj 

1.  One  who  is   sent  out  to  gain  and   bring  in 
information ;  specif.,  one  employed  to  watch  and 
report  the  movements,  number,  &c.,  of  an  enemy ; 
a  spy. 

2.  A  look-out;  a  watch  over  the  movements  of  an 
enemy. 

"  The  rat  is  on  the  scout." — Cowper:  Cricket. 

3.  A  term  at  Oxford  (England)  University  for  a 
college  servant  or  waiter. 

f4.  In  cricket  a  fielder  or  fieldsman. 
"  The  scouts  were  hot  and  tired." — Dickens:  Pickwick, 
ch.  vii. 

*5.  A  sneak ;  a  mean  fellow. 

"  For  though  I  be  a  poor  cobbler's  son,  I  am  no  scout." 
— Smollett:  Roderick  Random,  ch.  xv. 

scout  (2), s.  [Icel.sfcwh'  =  a  cave  formed  by  jutting 
rocks;  skuta=to  jut  out.]  A  high  rock. 

*sc6~ut  (3).  *schout,  s.  [Icel.  skuta;  Dan.  skude; 
Dut.  schuit.]  A  swift-sailing  boat;  a  scute. 

scout  (l),v.i.&t.    [SCOUT  (!),«.] 

A.  Intrana.:   To  act  as  a  scout;   to  watch  the 
movement  or  actions  of  an  enemy. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  watch,  as  a  scout;  to  spy  out,  to  observe 
closely. 

2.  To  range  over  for  the  purpose  of  discovery ;  to 
scour. 

scout  (2),v.  t.  [Icel.  skuta,skuti=a  taunt.]  To 
sneer  at,  to  ridicule ;  to  treat  with  contempt  and 
disdain,  to  reject  with  scorn. 


sco"uth,  SCOWth,  s.  [Icel.  «cofft«=to  look  after, 
to  view.]  Room,  scope  ;  liberty  to  range. 

scou  -yhSr,  sco~w  -yhe"r,  v.  t.  [Prob.  torscalder 
=a  frequent,  from  scald  (q.  v.).]  To  scorch;  to 
cook  hastily  on  a  gridiron. 

scou  -ther,  «.  [SCOCTHEK,  t>.]  A  hasty  toasting, 
a  slight  scorching. 

sco  -van,  a.    . 

Min. :  Applied  to  a  lode  having  no  gozzan  on  its 
back  or  near  the  surface.  (Colloq.  Cornwall,  Eng.) 

8C&V  -el,  «.  [Wei.  ysgubell,  from  ysgub=&  broom  ; 
Lat.  scopa.]  A  mop  for  sweeping  ovens ;  a  maul- 
kin. 

sco  -vlll-ite,  s.  [After  Scoville,  Salisbury,  Con- 
necticut, where  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

M in. :  Supposed  at  first  to  bo  a  new  species,  but 
now  shown  to  be  the  same  as  RHABDOPHANE  (q.  v.). 

SCOW,  s.    [Dut.  8chouw=&  ferry-boat.] 

1.  A  flat-bottomed,   square-ended    boat,  usually 
propelled  by  poles,  or  towed ;  being  very  cheaply 
and  easily  constructed,  scows  are  employed  in  still 
waters  for  almost  all  purposes ;  they  are  made  of 
all  sizes,  and  often  have  decks. 

2.  A  form  of  lighter  or  barge  for  carying  a  heavy 
deck-load. 

SCtfW,  v.  t.    [Scow,  s.]    To  transport  in  a  scow. 

scowed,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut.  (of  an  anchor) :  Having  the  cable  tied  to  the 
shank,  so  that  it  can  be  pulled  up  by  the  shank  if  it 
becomes  fixed.  (Sossiter.) 

scowl,  *scoule,  *scowl-en,  *skoul,  v.  i.  &  t. 
[Dan.  skule=to  scowl;  cf.  Icel.  skolla=to  skulk; 
skolli= a  skulker,  a  fox,  the  devil;  Dut.  scuilen=to 
skulk,  to  lie  hid;  Low  Ger.  schulen=tr>  hide  one's 
self ;  Dan.  skiule=to  hide,  sfciui=shelter ;  Icel.  skjdl 
=a  shelter,  cover;  «fcjd(-e!(ffr=goggle-eyed,  squint- 
eyed;  A,  S.  sceo7-eaj7e=squint-eyed.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  wrinkle  the  brows,  as  in  frowning ;  to  frown, 
to  look  sour,  sullen,  or  angry. 

"Men's  eyes 

Did  scowl  on  Richard;  no  man  cried,  God  save  him." 
Sliakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  2. 

2.  To  look  gloomy,  frowning,  dark,  or  threatening. 

B.  Trans. :  To  look  at  or  drive  with  a  scowl  or 
frown. 

sctfwl,  s.    [SCOWL,  «.] 

1.  An  angry  frown  with  deep  depression  of  the 
brows ;  an  expression  of  sourness,  sullenness,  anger, 
or  discontent. 

2.  A  gloomy,  dark,  or  threatening  aspect  or  ap- 
pearance. 

"A  ruddy  storm,  whose  scowl 
Made  heav'n's  radiant  face  look  foul." 

Crashaw:  Delights  of  the  Muses. 

SCOWl  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [ScowL,  v.] 

scowl  -Ifig-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  scowling;  -ly.~\    In  a 

scowling  manner ;  with  a  scowl. 
*scrab,s.    [CEAB  (2).]    A  crab-tree  apple. 
scrab,  v.  i.  or  t.    [SCRABBLE,  v.]    To  scratch,  to 

claw.    (Prov.  Eng.) 
scrubbed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SCKAB,  v.] 
scrabbed-eggs,  s.  pi.    A  lenten  dish,  composed 

of  eggs  boiled  nard,  chopped,  and  mixed  with  a 

seasoning  of  butter,  salt,  and  pepper.    (Halliwell.) 

[SCRAMBLED-EGGS.] 

scrab  -Die,  v.  i.&  t.  [For  scrapple,  frequent,  of 
scrape  (q.  v.).]  [SCRAMBLE,  D.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  irregular  or  unmeaning  marks;   to 
scrawl,  to  scribble. 

"[David]  .  .  .  scrabbled  on  the  doors  of  the  gate."— 
1  Samuel  xii.  13. 

2.  To  scrape  or  scratch  with  the  hands ;  to  move 
along  on  the  hands  and  knees ;  to  scramble. 

"Littlefaith  .  .  .  made  shift  to.  scrabble  on  hie 
way." — Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

3.  To  scramble. 

"  They  have  thrown  it  amongst  the  women  to  scrabble 
tar."—Vanburgh:  Provoked  Wife,  iii. 

B.  Trans.:   To   make    irregular   or   unmeaning 
marks  on ;  to  scribble  on  or  over. 

scrab  -ble,  s.    [SCRABBLE,  v.] 

1.  A  scribble,  a  scrawl. 

2.  A  scrambling,  a  moving  along  on  the  hands 
and  knees. 

sera  -ber,  s.  [Prob.  from  Prov.  Eng.  scrafc=to 
scratch.] 

Ornith.:  A  local  name  for  the  Black  Guillemot 
(q.  v.). 

scraf-fi  -to,  s.  [Italian,  from  scraffiare  =  to 
scratch.] 

Arch.:  The  same  as  SCRATCH-WOEK  (q.  v.). 


boil,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon.     e;ist.    pb  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  -     shan.     -tion.      -slon  =  shun;      tiou,      -s.ion  --  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.     bel,     del. 
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scraffle 

scraf  '-fle,  v.  i.  [A  variant  of  scrabble  or  scrapple 
(q.  vj.] 

1.  To  scramble,  to  struggle. 

"Poor  boys!  they  had  to  scramble,  scraffle,  for  their 
very  clothes  and  food."  —  Carlyle:  Reminiscences  (ed. 
Froude),  i.  36. 

2.  To  quarrel,  to  wrangle. 

3.  To  bo  busy  or  industrious. 

4.  To  slmffle.  to  use  evasion. 
IT  Provincial  in  all  its  uses. 

sera?,  fi.  [Dan.  skrog=  a  carcass,  the  hull  of  a 
ship;  Gael.  sgreag=to  shrivel;  sgreagach  =  dry, 
roclty;  sgreagan=auythiug  dry,  shrunk,  or  shriv- 
eled ;  Ir.  sgreag=&  rock.]  [ScEAoas.] 

1.  Anything  thin,  lean,  or  shriveled. 

2.  A  raw-boned  person.    ( Vulgar.) 

3.  A  crooked  branch. 
T[  Scrag  of  mutton: 

1.  Lit. :  The  bony  part  of  the  neck  of  a  sheep. 

2.  Fig. :  A  long,  thin  neck. 

scrag- necked,  a.    Having  a  long,  thin  neck. 

scrag,  t1. 1.  [SCRAG,  ».,  as  applied  to  the  neck.] 
To  hang,  to  execute.  ( Vulgar.) 

"He'll  come  to  be  scragged.1' — Dickens:  Oliver  Twist, 
ch.  xviii. 

scragged,  a.    [Eng.  scrag;  -ed.] 

1.  Rough,  uneven  ;  full  of  protuberances  or  asper- 
ities ;  nigged,  scraggy. 

"Our  imagination  can  strip  it  of  its  muscles  and  skin, 
and  show  us  the  scragged  and  knotty  back-bone." — Bent- 
ley:  Sermons. 

2.  Lean  with  roughness. 

scrag  -ged-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  scragged;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  scraggy  ;  scragginess ; 
leanness  with  roughness ;  ruggedness,  unevenness. 

scrag -gl-ljf,  adi'.  [English  scraggy;  -ly.  In  a 
scraggy  manner;  with  roughness  ana  leanness. 

scrag -gl-ness,  s.  [English  scraggy ;  -ness. ]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  scraggy ;  scraggedness. 

•scrag -gllng,  o.    [Eng.  scrag ;  -ling.]    Scraggy. 

"A  lean,  scraygling,  starved  creature." — Adams:  Works, 
i.  124. 

scrag  -gf,  *skrag-gle,  adj.  [Cf.  scrag,  s.  and 
scrog=&  stunted  bush;  Sw.  dial.  skraka  =  a  great 
dry  tree  ...  a  long,  lean  man.  Scraggy  is  for 
scrakky,  from  Norw.  skrakk,  pa.  t.  of  skrakka=to 
shrink.  (Skeat.).] 

1.  Lean,  thin,  shriveled,  bony. 

2.  Rough,  with  irregular  points ;  rugged,  scragged, 
scratch,  scralgh  (ch,gh  guttural),  v.  t!    [Gael. 

sgreach,  sgreuch=tG  screech  (q.  v.)-l  To  scream 
hoarsely;  to  screech,  to  shriek;  to  utter  a  shrill 
cry,  as  a  fowl,  &c.  (Scotch.) 

scratch ,  scraigh  (ch,  gh  guttural) , «.  [SCEAICH, 
v.J  A  shriek,  a  scream.  (Scotch.) 

scralcli-o'-day ,  s.  The  first  appearance  of  dawn ; 
day-break.  (Scotch.) 

scram  -ble,  r.  i.  &  t.  [A  nasalized  form  of  scrab- 
ble or  scrapple  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive; 

1.  To  climb  or  move  along  with  the  hands  and 
knees ;  to  move  on  all-fours. 

"Scrambling  through  the  legs  of  them  that  were  about 
hi-m."—  Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

2.  To  seize  or  catch  at  anything  eagerly  and  tu- 
multuously  with  the  hands;   to  catch  at    things 
with  haste  in  order  to  anticipate  another ;  to  strive 
tumultuously  or  roughly  for  the  possession  of  any- 
thing. 

"They  must  have  scrambled  with  the  wild  beasts  for 
crabs  and  nuts." — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

B.  Trans. :  To  collect  or  gather  together  hurriedly 
or  confusedly ;  to  do  in  a  hurried,  random  fashion. 
(Often  followed  by  up.) 

scram  -ble,  s.    [SCEAMBLE,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  scrambling  or  clambering  on  all-fours. 

2.  An  eager,  rough,  or  unruly  contest  for  some- 
tiling,  in  which  each  endeavors  to  seize  or  get  it  be- 
fore others ;  a  rough  or  unceremonious  struggle  for 
something. 

scram  ble  a  (le  as  el),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [SCEAM- 
BLE, v.] 

scrambled-eggs,  s.  pi. 

1.  Eggs  boiled,  and  mixed  lip  in  the  shell,  with 
vinegar,  pepper  and  salt.    [SCEABBED-EGOS.] 

2.  Eggs  broken  into  the  pan,  stirred  together,  and 
lightly  fried  with  butter,  pepper,  and  salt. 

scram  -blSr,  subst.  [Eng.  scrambl(e);  -er.]  One 
who  scrambles. 

"All  the  little  scramblers  after  fame  fall  upon  him." — 
AMIson,  (Toad.) 

scram  -bllng,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SCEAMBLE,  «.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Climbing  or  clambering;  moving  on  all-fours. 
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2.  Contending  roughly  for  the  possession  of  some- 
thing, 

3.  Irregular,  rambling,  straggling;  as,  a  serum- 
bliny  house. 

scramblmg-rocket,  *. 

Botany:  Sisymbrium  offlcinale.  [CBAMBLIXO- 
BOCKET.  ] 

scram'-bllng-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  scrambling;  -ly.] 
In  a  scrambling  manner ;  with  scrambling. 

scrancu,  v.  t.  [Of  imitative  origin;  cf.  Dutcli 
scftran«e7i=to  scraunch  ;  German  srhranzen=to  eat 
greedily;  English  craunch,  crunch,  scrunch.]  To 
grind  with  the  teeth,  and  with  a  crackling  sound ; 
to  craunch. 

SCraik  -j?,  adj.  [A  nasalized  form  of  scraggy 
(q.  v.).J  Lank,  lean,  slender.  (Scotch.) 

*scrau  -n§l,  adj.  [Prob.  connected  with  scrag; 
cf.  Irish  &  Gael.  crion=withered,  little.]  Thm, 
slender,  poor,  miserable. 

"When  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw." 

Milton:  Lt/cidas,  128. 

scran  -nf,  adject.  [SCBANNEL.]  Thin,  scraggy. 
(Prov.) 

scrap,  *scrappe,  s.  [Icel.  sfcrap=scraps.  trifles, 
from  skrapa=to  scrape,  to  scratch;  Dan.  skrab= 
scrapings,  trash ;  skrabe=to  scrape;  Sw.  a/sfcrap  = 
scrapings,  refuse,  from  scrapa=to  scrape  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Properly  something  scraped  off ;  hence,  a  small 
piece,  a  fragment,  a  bit,  a  crumb. 

2.  A   detached   piece  or   fragment  of  anything 
written,  printed,  or  spoken ;  a  short  or  unconnected 
extract. 

3.  A   picture  or  artistic  production  suitable  for 
preservation  in  a  scrap-book,  or  for  ornamenting 
screens  or  the  like ;  as,  colored  scraps. 

4.  (PI.):  The  integuments  that  remain  after  the 
rendering  of  fat. 

5.  Broken  iron,  cast  or  wrought,  for  remelting  or 
reworking;  scrap-metal. 

6.  A  fight.     (U.  S.  Slang.) 

scrap-book,  s.  A  book  for  holding  scraps ;  a 
blank  book  into  which  pictures,  cuttings  from  news- 
papers or  books,  short  poems,  &c.,  are  pasted  for 
preservation ;  an  album. 

scrap-iron,  scrap-forging,  s.    [SCRAP,  «.,  5.] 

scrap-metal,  s.  A  term  applied  to  scraps  or 
fragments  of  metal  which  are  only  of  use  for  re- 
melting. 

scrape,  *scrap-en,  'scrap  i-en,  *shrap-en, 
*shrap-i-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Icel.  «fcrapa=to  scrape ;  Sw. 
skrapa;  Dan.  skrabe;  Dut.  schrapen=to  scrape; 
A.  S. scearpian—to  scarify;  scearp=sharp  (q.  v.).J 

A.  Transitive ; 

1.  To  rub  the  surface  of  with  a  rough  or  sharp 
instrument;  to  deprive  of  the  surface  by  the  light 
abrading  action  of  a  sharp  instrument;  to  grate, 
to  abrade. 

2.  To  clean  by  nibbing  with  something  sharp  or 
rough. 

3.  To  remove  or  take  off  by  rubbing;  to  erase. 

4.  To  collect,  gather,  or  accumulate  by  labori- 
ous effort;  to  gather  by  small  savings  or  gains ;  to 
save  or  get  together  penuriously.    (Generally  fol- 
lowed by  together  or  up.) 

"  Scrape  together  the  money  for  the  rent." — London 
Times. 

5.  To  express  disapprobation  of,  or  attempt  to 
drown  the  voice  of  at  public  meetings,  by  drawing 
the  feet  along  the  floor.     (Followed  by  down. ) 

"Another  was  coughed  and  scraped  down." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

6.  To  shave.    (Slang.) 

7.  To  hoe ;  as  to  scrape  cotton.    (Southern  U.  8. 
Colloq.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  rub  the  surface  of  anything  so  as  to  produce 
a  harsh  noise;  to  remove  tne  surface  of  anything 
by  rubbing ;  to  make  a  harsh  noise. 

2.  To  gather  riches  by  small  gains  and  savings; 
to  be  parsimonious. 

"Their  scraping  fathers."— Shakesp. :  Richard  //.,  v.  3. 

3.  To   play   awkwardly   on  a   fiddle   or    similar 
instrument. 

4.  To  make  an  awkward  bow,  with  a  drawing 
back  of  the  foot. 

1[  To  scrape  acquaintance  with  any  one :  To  make 
one's  self  acquainted ;  to  insinuate  one's  self  into 
acquaintance  or  familiarity  with  a  person. 

*SCrape-gOOd,  a.    Miserly,  stingy. 

scrape-penny,*.  A  miserly,  stingy  person;  a 
miser. 

scrape,  s.    [SCRAPE,  v.] 

1.  The  act  or  noise  of  scraping ;  the  act  of  rub- 
bing over  the  surface  of  anything  with  something 
•which  roughens  or  removes  the  surface. 

"  Kinig  may  be  turned  into  swig  not  with  scrape  of 
knife,  but  with  the  least  dash  of  a  pen." — Ascham:  Dis- 
course of  Germany. 


scraping-plane 

2.  The  effect  of  scraping  or  rubbing ;  a  scratch ; 
as,  a  scrape  of  a  pen. 

3.  An  awkward  bow,  accompanied  with  a  drawing 
back  of  thn  foot. 

4.  An  awkward  predicament ;  a  difficulty  ;  an  em- 
barrassing or  perplexing  situation;  a  perplexity; 
distress. 

"  The  too  eager  pursuit  of  this  his  old  enemy  through 
thick  and  thin  has  Jed  him  into  many  of  these  scrapes. "— 
Jt'n  rl'it  rt>, it.-  Din  HI'  L>'(i<itiv>t,  bk.  ii. 

5.  A  shave  (slang.) 

6.  Turpentine    from  the  face  of    the  pino   trep. 
(U.S.  Colloq.) 

scrap  -er,  s.    [Eng.  gcrap(e),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  scrapes ;  specifically — 

(1)  A  largo  hoc  for  cleaning  roads  and  streets. 

(2)  A  thin  piece  of  wood  shaped  like  a  knifeblade 
and  provided  with  a  handle,  used  to  scrape  the 
sweat  from  horses. 

(3)  An  instrument,  generally  triangular,  for  scrap- 
ing  and  cleaning  the  planks,  masts,  and  decks  of 
ships. 

(4)  An  iron  plate  at  a  door  to  remove  mud  from 
the  boot  s. 

"Never  clean  your  shoes  on  the  scraper,  but  in  the  en- 
try, and  the  scraper  will  last  the  longer." — Swift:  Inntrm'- 
tions  to  Servants. 

(5)  A  form  of  cutting-tool  for  taking  shavings  from 
the  edge  of  a  blade. 

(6)  A  two-handled    scoop,    drawn    by   cattle   or 
horses,  and  used  in  making  and  leveling  roads,  ex- 
cavating ditches,  canals,  and  cellars,  and  generally 
in  raising  and  remov- 
ing loosened  soil  pr 

gravel  to  a  short  dis- 
tance. 

(7)  Anthrop. :  (See 
extract.) 

"One    of  the  simple 


teptil 

ing  read  i  ly  con  verted 
has,  in  consequence  of 
its  similarity  in  char- 
acter to  a  stone  imple- 
ment in  use  among  the 
Esquimaux  for  scrap- 


Scrapers. 


ing  ski  as  and  other  pur- 
poses, received  the 


a.  Long  horse-shoe  flint 
scraper,  from  Sussex  Downs, 
near  Berlin  Gap;  b.  Esquimaux 

name  of  a  'scraper,'  or,     flint  scraper,  mounted  in  handle 
to  use  the  term  first,  I     of  fossil  ivory;  t:  Spoon-shaped 
believe,    employed    by    flint    scraper,   from    the  York- 
the  late  Mons.  E.  Lar-     shire  Wolds, 
tet,  a  grattoir.    A  typi- 

define 


,  . 

cal  soraper  may  be 
which  has  been  chi 


y  be  denned  as  a  broad  flake,  the  point  of 
chipped  to  a  semi-circular  beveled  edge 
round  the  margin  of  tne  innor  face,  simitar  in  character 
to  that  of  around-nosed  burring  chisel."—  £ra)i«;  Ancit-ut 
Stone  Implements,  p.  268. 

(8)  Blast.  :  A  spoon  by  which  the  detritus  is  re- 
moved from  the  nole  made  by  the  drill. 

(9)  Engrav.  .'  A  three-sided  cutting-tool  fluted,  to 
make  it  more  easy  to  sharpen.    It  is  used  in  taking 
off  the  bur  left  by  the  etching  needle  or  dry-point, 
in  obliterating  lines,  or  working  mezzotinto. 

(10)  Lithog.:  The  board  in  a  lithographic  press 
whose  edge  is  lowered  on  to  the  tnnpan-sheet,  to 
bring  the  requisite  pressure  upon  the  paper,  which 
lies  upon  the  inked  stone. 

(11)  Stone: 

(a)  A  toothed  and  steeled  instrument  for  sink-lift? 
flutings  in  marble,  &c. 

(b)  A  tool  used  by  stucco-workers. 

(12)  Woodwork.:  A  steel-plate,  frequently  made 
of  a  piece  of  saw-plate,  with  a  square  edge  made 
sharp-angled,  and  burnished  to  raise  a  small  bur 
or  wire  edge.    The  edge  is  used  in  giving  a  final 
dressing  to  wooden  surfaces,  veneers,  Ac.  It  is  held 
at  an  angle  of  60°. 

2.  An  awkward  fiddler. 

•  3.  One  who  scrapes  together  money  by  laborious 
parsimony;  a  scrape-penny. 

*scrape'-scall,  s.  [First  element  scrape;  etym. 
of  second  element  doubtful.]  A  miser,  a  scrape- 
penny.  (Withal:  Diet.') 

scrap-I-a  -na,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  scrap;  i  connective; 
suff.  -ana.]  A  collection  of  literary  scraps  or  frag- 
ments. 

scrap    Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.   [SCRAPE,  i-.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  scrapes;   the  sound  pro- 
duced by  scraping  or  erasure. 

2.  That  which  is  scraped  off  a  surface,  or  which 
is  collected  by  scraping,  rubbing,  or  raking. 

"Having  laid  a  pretty  quantity  of  these  scrapings  to- 
gether."— Boyle:  \Vurks,  i.  72L 

scraping-plane,  s.  A  plane  used  by  workers  in 
iron,  steel,  brass,  ivory,  and  hard  woods.  It  has  a 
vertical  cutter  or  bit,  with  an  edge  ground  at  an 
angle  of  70°  or  80%  adjusted  by  a  vertical  screw( 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,     there;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot. 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     whd,     sin;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,     car,    rule,    full;     try.    Syrian,     se,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


scrapingly 

and  hold  in  place  by  an  end  scrmv  and  block.  The 
scraping-plane  for  veneers,  used  in  ronffhing  the 
surface  to  be  glued,  has  a  notched  bit,  and  is  called 
a  tootlimg-plane. 

scrap'-Ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  scraping;  •?//.]  In  a 
scraping  manner;  by  scraping. 

scrap -pl-ljf,  adv.  [English  scrappy;  •ly.']  la  a 
f-crappy  manner. 

scrap -pie,  s.  [Eng.  scrap;  -pie.']  A  dish  made 
of  wheat  flour  and  buckwheat  meal  boiled  in  the 
liquid  expressed  from  4i  head  cheese,"  or  souse;  it 
i-  served  as  a  pudding  when  cold. 

scrap'-p^,  a.  [Eng.  scrap;  -y.]  Consisting  of 
scraps ;  fragmentary. 

*scrat,  *scratte,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SCRATCH,  t\] 

A.  Trans. :  To  scratch. 

"  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  for  women  to  tcrat  the  faces  of 
euch  as  they  suspect." — Burton;  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  614^ 

B.  Intrans.:    To  scratch,  to  rake,  to  scrape. 
"Ambitious  mind,  a  world  of  wealth  would  hane, 

So  scrats,  and  scrapes,  for  scorfe  and  ecornie  drosse." 
Mirruur  for  Magistrate*,  p.  506. 

*scrat,  *skratte,  *skrat,  *scrayte,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful.]  An  hermaphrodite. 

"There  was  an  Hermaphrodite  or  Skrat  found  almost 
twelve  years  old."— P.  Holland;  Livy.  bk.  xxxix.,  ch.  xxii. 

SCratgh,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  form  arising  from  a  confu- 
sion of  Mid.  Eng.  scrat=io  scratch,  with  cracchen 
of  the  same  meaning ;  Sw.  kratsa—to  scrape ;  kratta 
=  a  rake;  Dan.  kradse=to  scratch;  Dut.  krassen; 
(ier.  kratzen.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  tear,  mark,  or  scrape  the  surface  of  with 
light  incisions  made  by  some  sharp  instrument ;  to 
wound  slightly. 

"His  talants  may 
Yet  scratch  my  sonne  or  rend  his  tender  hand." 

Spenxer.-  F.  Q.,  I.  rii.  11. 

2.  To  rub  or  scrape  with  the  nails. 

"Scratch  my  head,  Peaseblossom."— Shakesp.:  Midsum- 
mer Eight's  Dream,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  dig,  excavate,  or  hollow  out  with  the  nails 
or  claws ;  as,  to  scratch  a  hole  in  the  ground. 

4.  To  erase,  to  obliterate,  to  expunge,  to  blot  out. 
(Followed  by  out.) 

5.  Specif.,  in  racing,  &c.,  to  erase  or  expunge  the 
name  of  from  the  list  of  starters  or  competitors  in 
a  race,  &c. 

"One  of  his  owner's  first  actions  when  he  had  arrived 
in  London  was  to  scratch  the  horse." — London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

6.  To  write  or  draw  awkwardly. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  scrape  or  dig  into  or  make  a  hollow  or  hole 
in  the  surface  by  using  the  nails  or  claws;  as,  A 
hen  scratches  in  the  ground. 

2.  To  retire  or  take  one's  name  out  of  the  list  of 
competitors  or  starters  for  a  race,  &c. 

"The  Eton  boys,  having  one  of  their  crew  in  doubtful 
health,  made  up  their  mind  on  Wednesday  evening  to 
scratch." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

3.  To  cross  out  or  cancel  a  name  or  names  on  a 
ballot :  as,  when  a  voter  refuses  to  vote  for  all  the 
candidates  on  his  party  ticket  he  is  said  to  scratch 
the  ticket. 

scratgh,  s.  &  a.    [SCRATCH,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  scratching;  a  slight  incision,  score, 
mark,  or  break  made  on  the  surface  of  anything  by 
scratching  or  by  rubbing  with  some  pointed,  sharp, 
or  rough  instrument. 

"Looking1  upon  a  few  scratches  on  paper." — Search: 
Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  zxi. 

2.  A  slight  wound,  a  laceration ;  a  slight  tear  or 
incision. 

"Shrewsbury  had  one  of  those  minds  in  which  the 
slightest  scratch  may  fester  to  the  death." — Macaulau; 
Hist,  Eng,,  ch.  ixjii. 

*3,  A  kind  of  wig,  covering  only  a  part  of  the 
head. 

"I  see  a  number  of  frocks  and  scratches  in  a  morning 
in  the  streets  of  this  metro polia."— Smollett:  Travels. 
let.  vi. 

4.  A  calcareous,  earthy,  or  stony  substance  which 
separates  from   sea-water    in    boiliug   it  for  salt. 
(Ray.) 

II.  Technically; 

*1.  Billiards;  An  accidentally  successful  stroke; 
a  fluke. 

2.  Handicaps  for  racing,  rowing,  <$c. :  The  start- 
ing-point, or  the  time  of  starting  for  those  who  are 
considered  the  best,  and  are  therefore  allowed  no 
advantage  or  start. 

"The  former  starting  from  scratch,  and  the  latter  in 
receipt  of  200  points."— London  Morning  Post. 
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3.  PwjiliJtm:  A  line  drawn  across  the  prize-ring, 
tip  to  which  boxers  are  brought  when  they  join 
fight;  hence  the  phrases,  to  come  ?*;>  t<>  the  scratch; 
to  toe  the  scratch,  that  is,  to  appear  when  wanted 
to  present  one's  self. 

4.  Vet.   (pt.)  :  A  disease  in  horsos,  consisting  of 
dry  chnps,  rifts,  or  scabs,   between  the  heel  and 
pastern-joint. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Taken  at  random  or  haphazard  ; 
taken  or  made  up  indiscriminately  or  extempore, 
as  if  scraped  togettier. 

IT  Old  Scratch:  [  OLD  SCRATCH.] 

scratch-back,  s. 

1.  A  toy  which,  when  drawn   across  or  down  a 
person's    back,    produces  a    noise   as  though    the 
clothes  were  torn. 

2.  An   implement    formerly    xised    by    ladies    for 
scratching  themselves,  consisting  of   an  artificial 
hands  or  claws  attached  to  a  handle. 

scratch-brush,  s.  A  bundle  of  wires,  whose  pro- 
truding ends  are  used  to  clean  files  and  for  other 
purposes. 

scratch-cradle,  s.    [OAT'S-CRADLE.] 

scratch-pan,  s.  A  pan  in  salt-works  to  receive 
the  scratch. 

scratch-race  ,  s.  A  race  in  which  the  competitors 
are  either  drawn  by  lot  or  taken  without  regard  to 
qualifications;  a  race  in  which  all  start  on  the 
same  terms. 

scratch-weed,  s. 

Bot.  :  Galium  aparine  ,*  so  named  because  the 
hooked  bristles  or  its  fruit  enable  it  to  adhere  to 
whatever  it  touches.  [('LEAVERS.] 

scratch-wig,  s.  The  same  as  SCRATCH,  «.,  A.  I.  3. 

scratch-work,  s.  A  species  of  fresco,  consisting 
of  a  colored  plaster  laid  on  the  face  of  a  building, 
&c.,  and  covered  with  a  white  one,  which  being 
scratched  through  to  any  desigu  the  colored  one 
appears  and  forms  the  contrast. 

scratijh'-er,  s.  [Eng.  scratch,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  scratches  ;  specifically,  a  bird  which 
scratches  for  food,  as  the  common  fowl  ;  one  of  the 
Rasores  (q.  v.). 

scratgh  -6s,,  ?.  pi.    [SCRATCH,  «.,  A.  II.  4.] 

scrat9h  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a.    [SCRATCH,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <&  partidp.  adj,  :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C  .  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  scratches  ;  a  scratch. 

2.  (PI.)  :  Refuse  matter  strained  out  of  fat  when 
it  is  melted  and  purified      (Prov.) 

scratch  -Ing-l$?,  adv.  [English  scratching;  ~ly.] 
With  the  action  of  scratching;  like  one  who 
scratches. 

"  Making  him  turn  close  to  the  ground,  like  a  cat,  when 
scratchi  ugly  she  wfceels  about  after  a  mouse."—  Sidney: 
Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

scrat'-tle,  v.  intran.  [A  frequent,  from  scrat=to 
scratch.]  To  scramble,  to  scuttle,  (Prov.) 

"  Scrattting  up  and  down  alongshore."  —  King&ley:  West- 
ward Ho!  ch.  xxx. 

scraugh,  scraigh  (gh  guttural),  s.  [SCRAICH.] 
A  scream,  a  shriek.  (Scotch.) 

"  I  blow  sic  points  of  war,  that  the  scraugh  of  ti  clockin- 
hen  was  music  to  them."  —  Scott:  Bride  of  Latunierniovr, 
ch.  xxiv. 

scraw,  s.    [Ir.  scralk.]    A  turf,  a  sod. 

"  Neither  should  that  odious  custom  be  allowed,  of  cut- 
ting scraies,  which  is  flaying  off  the  green  surface  of  the 
ground,  to  cover  their  cabins,  or  make  up  their  ditches." 
—Swift:  Drapter's  Letters,  No  7. 

scrawl,  *scrall,  *scraule,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Prob.  the 
same  as  scrabble  (q.  v.),  the  form  being  due  to  con- 
fusion with  crawl  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans.:  To  drr\v,  write  or  mark  awkwardly 
and  irregularly,  as  with  a  pen,  pencil,  or  similar 
instrument  ;  to  write  hastily  or  illegibly  ;  to  scribble. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  write  awkwardly  or  illegibly  ;  to 
scribble.    (Pope:  Sandys'1  Ghost.) 

scrawl,  s.    [SCRAWL,  i\~\ 

1.  A  piece  of  hasty,  inelegant,  or  illegible  writing; 
bad  writing,  a  scribble. 

"  In  sable  scrawls  I  Nero's  name  perused." 

Harte:   Vision  of  Death. 

2.  A  ragged  broken  branch  of  a   tree  or  other 
brushwood. 

3.  The  young  of  the  dog-crab  (Carcinus  mamas.) 
(Lincolnshire.) 

"And  in  thy  heart  the  Kcrmi'l  shall  play." 

Tennyson;  Sailor  Boy,  12. 


r,  s.    [Eng,  scrairl,  v.  ;  •er.'}    One  who 
scrawls  ;  a  bad  or  inelegant  writer,  a  scribbler. 

scrawn'-I-ness,  s.  £Eng.  scrawny;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  scrawny  ;  leanness,  thin- 
ness, scragginess. 


screechy 

scraw'-n£,  adj.  [SCEANNY.]  Loan,  thin,  raw- 
boned,  scraggy. 

SCray,  s.  [Wei.  yscraen.']  The  Sea-swallow,  the 
common  Tern,  Sterna  hirundo, 

*scre  -a-ble,  a.    [Lat.  ecreabilist  from  screo=to 

spit  out. 3   That  may  be  spat  out. 

screak,  *scrike,  v.  i.  [Icol.  *fcrcefcja=to  shriek, 
to  screech  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  utter  suddenly  a  sharp,  shrill  sound  or  cry ; 
to  shriek,  to  screech. 

"  The  little  babe  did  loudly  scrike  and  squall." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.t  VI.  vi.  18. 

2.  To  creak,  as  a  door. 

screak,  *skreek,  *scrike,  ».  [SCREAK,  r.]  A 
shriek,  a  screech,  a  creaking. 

scream,  *screme,  *schreame,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Icel. 
skrcBma=to  scare,  to  terrify;  Sw.  skr&ma;  Dan. 
s&rcemme.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cry  out  with  a  shrill  voice;  to  utter  a  sudden 
shrill  or  sharp  cry,  as  one  in  frightor  extreme  pain ; 
to  shriek. 

2.  To  utter  a  shrill,  harsh  cry. 

"  The  f  amieh'd  eagle  screams  and  passes  by." 

Oray.-  The  Bard. 

3.  To  give  out  a  shrill  sound ;  as,  A  railway  whistle 
screams. 

B.  Trans. :  To  utter  in  a  sharp,  shrill  voice, 
scream,  *schreeme,  s.    [SCREAM,  v.] 

1.  A  sharp,  shrill  cry,  as  of  one  in  fright  or  extreme 
pain ;  a  shriek. 


'Mix 


.    their  screams  with  screaming  owls." 
Savage;  The  Wanderer,  iv. 


2.  A  sharp,  shrill  sound. 

scream'-er,  s.    [Eng.  scream,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  screams. 

2.  Fig. :  Something  very  great,  big,  or  out  of  the 
common ;  an  extravagant  story.  (Slang.) 

3.  A  bouncing,  lively  girl;  a  tomboy.  (Am.  Slang 
Diet.) 

II.  Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  South  American  family  Palamediidee  (q.v.), 
They  have  a  horn  on  the  forehead,  and  strong  spurs 
on  theirpowerful  wings.  They  are  gentle  and  shy, 
and  theCrested  Screamer  (Chaunachavaria)  is  said 
to  be  domesticated,  and  to  defend  the  poultry  of 
its  master  from  birds  of  prey.  Chauna  derbiana  is 
the  Derbian  Screamer,  and  Palamedea  cornuta  the 
Horned  Screamer  (q.  v.). 

scream  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [SCREAM,  v. } 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Uttering  screams  or  shrieks;  shrieking. 

2.  Sounding  shrilly. 

"From  afar  he  heard  a  screaming  sound." 

Bryden;  Theodore  and  Honoria,lQO. 

3.  Causing  screams  or  shouts,  as  of  laughter ;  as, 
a  screaming  farce ;  that  is.  one  calculated  to  make 
the  audience  scream  with  laughter.  The  expression 
is  said  to  have  been  first  used  in  the  Adelphi  play- 
bills.    (Slang.  Diet.) 

scree,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Icel.  skritha—& 
landslip  on  a  hillside.]  A  small  stone  or  pebble; 
debris  of  rocks,  shingle ;  an  accumulation  of  loose 
stones  or  "fragments  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff  or  preci- 
pice. (Prov.  Eng.) 

"A.  scree  or  accumulation  of  fragments  from  the  cliff 
above,  gradually  slopes  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley." 
—Dawkins:  Cave- Hunt  ing,  ch.  iii. 

scree$h,   *schrich-en,   *schrik-en,  *scrike, 
*shrlk-en,  v.  i.    [Icel.  shrcekja  =  to  shriek;  Sw. 
_T.U.M._  .    T\ — :..i.   _T.U.- — .    irigh  sgreachaiin ;   Gael. 
Ish  ysgrechio.    Screech  and 


skrika;  Danish  skrige;  Irish  sgreachaiin;  Gael. 
sfjreach,  sgreuch ;  Welsh  ysgrechio.  Screech  and 
shriek  are  thus  doublets.  ]  To  cry  out  with  a  sharp, 


shrill  voice ;  to  scream,  as  one  in  terror  or  extreme 
pain  ;  to  shriek.     (Often  followed  by  out.) 

screech,  subst.  [Sw.  skrik;  Danish  skrig;  Irish 
sgreach;  Gael,  sgreuch;  Welsh  ysgrech.'}  [SCREECH, 
verb.~\ 

1.  A  sharp,  shrill  cry,  as  of  one  in  terror  or  ex- 
treme pain  ;  a  harsh  scream,  a  shrill  sound. 

2.  A  sharp,  shrill  noise;  as,  the  screech  of  a  rail- 
way whistle. 

screech'-er§,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  screech;  -ers.]  Pica- 
rian  birds  as  distinguished  from  birds  that  sing. 

screech-owl,  s.  A  popular  name  for  anv  owl 
whose  voice  is  a  harsh-sounding  screech,  [Licn- 
OWL.] 

screech  -^,  adj.  [Eng.  screech;  •y.'}  Shrill  and 
sharp ;  like  a  screech. 


btfll,    btfy;     pout,    J6"wl;     cat,     §ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     vhis;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     vion,     -§ion  -  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -We,     -die.      Ac.  =bel,     del. 


screed 
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screw-wrench 


screed,  s.  [A.  S.  scredde  =  tt  shred ;  Icel.  skrjodhr; 
O.  Dut.  schroode.  Screed  and  shred  are  doublets.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  piece,  a  fragment,  a  shred. 

2.  The  act  of  tearing  or  rending;  a  rent,  a  tear. 

3.  A  piece  of  poetry  or  prose ;  a  harangue,  a  long 
tirade.    (Scotch.) 

II.  Plastering: 

1.  A  strip  of  mortar,  six  to  eight  inches  in  width, 
and  of  the  required  thickness  of  the  first  coat, 
applied  to  the  angles  of  a  room  or  edge  of  a  wall. 
They  are  laid  on  in  parallel  lines,  at  intervals  of 
three  to  five  feet,  over  the  surface  to  be  covered. 
When  these  have  become  sufficiently  hard,  the  inter- 
spaces between  the  screeds  should  be  filled  out 
flush  with  them,  so  as  to  produce  a  continuous  and 
straight,  even  surface. 

2.  A  wooden  strip  similarly  placed. 

IT  A  screed  of  drink :  A  drinking  bout,  a  carouse. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Naething  confuses  me,  unless  it  be  a  screed  o*  drink  at 
an  oration." — Scott:  Guy  Sfannering,  cb.  xzv. 

screed,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SCEEED.S.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  tear,  to  rend. 

2.  To   repeat   glibly;    to   dash   off   with    spirit. 
(Scotch.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  tear. 

"  It  wad  ha*  screeded  like  an  auld  rag  wi'  sic  a  weight 
as  mine." — Scott:  Rob  Koy,  ch.  xui. 

*screeke,  v.  i.    [SCREAK.] 

screen,  *scren,  *screne,  'skreen,  *skrelne,  s. 
[O.  French  escran  (Fr.  ecran ) .  a  word  of  doubtful 
origin;  cf.  Ger.  schranne=a  raiUug;  schranke=a 
barrier.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  shelters  or  protects  from  danger; 
that  which  hides  or  conceals ;  a  guard,  a  protec- 
tion. 

2.  A  movable  framework  or  appliance  to  shelter 
from  excess  of  heat,  cold,  or  light,  or  to  conceal 
I  rom  sight ;  it  is  often  hinged  so  as  to  open  out  more 
or  less  as  required,  or  be  folded  up  to  occupy  less 
space. 

3.  A  kind  of  riddle  or  sieve ;  a  sifter  for  coal,  sand, 
grain,  &c.    It  consists  of  a    rectangular  wooden 
frame  with  wires  traversing  it  longitudinally  at 
regular  intervals.    It  is  propped  up  in  a  nearly 
vertical  position,  and  the  material  to  be  sifted  or 
screened  is  thrown,  a  shovelful  at  a  time,  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  grating;  the  finer  parts  pass 
through  the  meshes,  while  those  which  are   too 
large  roll  down  the  incline,  the  side  of  the  screen 
being  occasionally  tapped  to  dislodge  any  which 
may  stick. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  (See  extract.) 

"  [A]  screen  [is]  a  partition,  enclosure,  or  parclose,  sep- 
arating u  portion  of  u  room  or  of  a  church  from  the  rest. 
In  the  domestic  hall  of  the  middle  ages,  a  screen  was 
almost  invariably  fixed  across  the  lower  end,  so  as  to  part 
off  a  small  space  which  became  a  lobby  (with  a  gallery 
above  it),  within  the  main  entrance  doors;  the  approach 
to  the  body  of  the  hall  being  by  one  or  more  doorways 
through  the  screen.  In  churches  screens  were  used  in  vari- 
ous situations,  to  enclose  the  choir,  to  separate  subordi- 
nate chapels,  to  protect  tombs,  Ac." — Diet,  of  Architecture. 

t.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  partition  made  of  canvas,  used  in    place 
of  a  wooden    bulkhead,    where    the   latter  would 
require  to  be  frequently  removed. 

(2)  A  kind  of  curtain,  having  an  opening  covered 
by  a  flap,  placed  in  front  of  a  magazine  in  time  of 
action,  or  when  the  magazine  is  open. 

screen,  *skreen,  v.  t.    [SCREEN,  s.] 

1.  To  shelter  or  protect  from  inconvenience,  injury, 
hurt,  or  pain ;  to  cover. 

"  With  gauntlet  raised  he  screened  his  sight." 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Triermain,  i,  12. 

2.  To  protect  or  shelter ;  as,  to  screen  a  man  from 
punishment. 

3.  To   hide,  to  conceal;  as,  to  screen  a  fault  or 
crime. 

\.  To  sift  or  riddle  by  passing  through  a  screen, 
screen  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [SCREEN,  ti.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <Sb  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -'•••'  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  sheltering,  covering,  or  concealing. 

2.  The  act  of  sifting  or  riddling. 

3.  (Pi.):  The  refuse  matter  left  after  sifting  coal, 
screening-machine,  s. 

itining :  An  apparatus  for  sifting  stamped  ores, 
coal,  A  <•. 

screw,  *scrue,  subst.  [O.  Fr.  escroue  (Fr.  ecrou) ; 
prob.  from  Lat.  scrobem,  accus.  of  scrobs=n  ditch,  a 
tren«h,  a  hole;  Ger.  schraube;  Dut.  schroef;  Icel. 
sknifa;  Sw.skruf;  Dan.  skrue.] 


I.  Ordinary  Le.ityuayc : 

1.  Literally: 

1  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2  A  screw-steamer  (q.  v.). 

The  act  of  screwing  up  or  making  tight. 
The  state  of  being  stretched,  as  by  a  screw. 
A  screw-shell  (q.  v.). 

6)  A  twist  or  turn  to  one  side ;  as,  to  give  a  ball 
a  screw  in  billiards. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  One  who  makes  a  sharp  bargain ;   a  close- 
fisted  person  ;  a  miser,  a  skin-flint. 

(2)  An  unsound  or  broken-down  horse ;  a  jade. 

(3)  A  small  parcel  of  tobacco  twisted  up  in  a 
piece  of  paper;  a  pennyworth  of  tobacco. 

(4)  Wages,  salary,  pay.    (Eng.  slang.) 

"£150  per  annum  is  considered  quite  a  good  screw  for 
a  senior  hand." — London  Daily  re/eynip/<. 

(5)  Pressure. 

"To  take  theacrew  of  intimidation  off  Irish  tenants." 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mach.  <£  Mech. :   A  cylinder  surrounded  by  a 
spiral  ridgo  or  groove,  every  part  of  which  forms 
an  equal  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  so  that 
if  developed  on  a  plane  surface  it  would  be  an  in- 
clined plane.   The  screw  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
six  mechanical  powers,  but  is  really  only  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  inclined  plane.    A  convex  screw  is 
known  as  the  external  or  male  screw,  a  concave  or 
hollow  screw  (generally  termed  a  nut)  is  an  internal 
or  female  screw.    The  mechanical  effect  of  a  screw 
is  increased  by  lessening  the  distance  between  the 
threads,  or  by  making  them  finer,  or  by  lengthening 
the  lever  to  which  the  power  isapplied;  this  law  is, 
however,  greatly  modified  by  the  friction,  which  is 
very  great.    The  parts  of  a  screw  are  the  head, 
barrel  or  stem,  thread,  and  point.    The  head  has  a 
slit,  nick,  or  square.    In  number  screws  vary,  as 
single,  double,  triple :  the  numbers  representing  the 
individual  threads,  and  those  above  single  being 
known  as  multiplex-threaded. 

2.  Steam  Nav. :  [SCREW-PROPELLER.] 

IT  (1)  Archimedean  screw:  [ARCHIMEDEAN.] 

(2)  A  screw  loose :  Something  wrong  or  defective 
in  a  person  or  thing. 

(3)  Differential  screw :  [DIFFERENTIAL.] 

(4)  Endless  screw,  perpetual  screw :  A  screw  with- 
out longitudinal  motion,  acting  upon  the  cogs  of  a 
wheel. 

(5)  Hunter's  screw :  A  differential  screw  (q.  v.). 

(6)  Right  and  left  screw:  A  screw  of  which  the 
threads  upon  the  opposite  ends  run  in  different 
directions. 

(7)  To  put  the  screw  on:  To  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  a  person,  as  for  the  purpose  of  extorting 
money. 

"  He  had  little  doubt  of  being  able  to  put  the  screw  on 
me  for  any  amount  I  was  good  for." — London  Daily  Tele, 
graph. 

(8)  To  put  under  the  screw :  To  apply  strong  press- 
ure to ;  to  compel. 

screw-alley,  s. 

Shipwright. :  A  passage-way  along  the  shaft  of  a 
screw-propeller,  allowing  access  for  the  men  who 
examine  and  attend  to  the  bearings. 

screw-blade,  s.    The  blade  of  a  screw-propeller. 

screw-bolt,  s.  A  bolt  having  a  screw-thread  on 
its  shank.  It  is  adapted  to  pass  through  holes 
prepared  for  the  purpose  in  two  or  more  pieces  of 
timber,  iron,  &c.,  to  fasten  and  hold  them  together 
by  means  of  a  nut  screwed  on  the  screw-end. 

screw-box,  s. 

Wood:  A  device  for  cutting  the  threads  on 
wooden  screws.  It  is  similar  in  construction  and 
operation  to  the  Screw-plate  (q.  v.). 

screw-cap,  t. 

1.  A  cover  to  protect  or  conceal  the  head  of  a 

2.  A  cover  for  a  fruit-jar,  or  a  bottle  of  any  effer- 
vescing beverage. 

screw-clamp,  s.  A  clamp  which  acts  by  means 
of  a  screw. 

screw-collar,  s. 

Optics:  The  means  of  adjustment  for  relative 
distance  between  the  front  and  the  posterior  parts 
of  an  achromatic  objective,  designed  to  secure  per- 
fect definition  with  differing  thickness  of  covering 
glass. 

screw-coupling, ». 

1.  A  device  for  joining  the  ends  of  two  vertical 
rods  or  chains,  and  giving  them  any  desired  degree 
of  tension. 

2.  A  screw-socket  for  uniting  pipes  or  rods. 

screw-dock,  s.  A  kind  of  graving  dock,  in  which 
vessels  are  largely  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of 
screws. 


screw-driver,  s.  A  tool  for  turning  screws  in  or 
out  of  their  places.  It  has  an  end  like  a  blunt 
chisel,  which  enters  the  nick  in  the  screw-head. 

screw-gear,  s. 

Mach.:  The  worm  and  worm-wheel,  or  endless 
screw  and  pinion. 

screw-jack,  subst.  A  lifting-jack,  in  which  the 
power  consists  of  a  screw  rotating  in  a  nut  in  the 
body  of  the  tool.  [JACK.] 

screw-key,  screw-wrench, «. 

1.  A  spanner  for  the  articles  which  socket  upon 
the  mandrel-screw. 

2.  The  lever  of  a  screw-press ;  a  form  of  key  used 
with  lock-faucets. 

screw-lock,  s. 

Locksmith. :  A  lock,  of  which  the  essential  feature 
is  an  opening  bar,  which  is  detained  by  a  screw 
when  in  a  locked  position. 

screw-machine, «. 

Machinery:  A  machine  for  making  from  bar-iron 
screws  and  studs  such  as  are  used  in  a  machine- 
shop.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  bolt-machine. 

screw-nail,  s.    An  ordinary  screw. 

screw-pile,  s.  A  pile  having  a  screw-thread  at 
its  shoe  to  enable  it  more  readily  to  penetrate  hard 
ground  and  to  hold  it  firmly  in  position. 

screw-pine,  s. 
Bota  ny : 

1.  Sing. :  The  genus  Pandanus.     The  name  screw- 
pine  is  given  because  the  prickly  leaves  are  arranged 
spirally  in  a  triple  series,  forming  dense  tufts  or 
crowns  like  those  of  the  pine-apple  (q.  v.). 

2.  PL:  The  Pandanaceas  (q.  v.).    (Lindley.) 

screw-plate,  s.  A  steel  plate  having  a  series  of 
holes  of  varying  sizes,  with  worms  and  notches  for 
cutting  thieads. 

screw-post,  s. 

Shipwright.:  The  inner  stern-post,  through  which 
the  shaft  of  the  screw-propeller  passes. 

screw-press,  subst.  A  press  for  communicating 
pressure  by  means  of  a  screw  or  screws. 

screw-propeller,  s. 

Naut. :  A  spiral  blade  on  a  cylindrical  axis,  called 
the  shaft  or  spindle,  parallel  with  the  keel  of  the 
vessel,  made  to  revolve  by  steam  power 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  usu- 
ally at  the  stern,  as  a  means  of  propul- 
sion. In  1802,  Shorter,  an  English 
mechanician,  produced  motion  through 
the  water  by  meansof  a  screw, but  his  dis- 
covery had  no  practical  value,  and  it  was 
not  till  1837  that  its  practicability  was 
demonstrated  by  the  American  inventor, 
Captain  Ericsson,  since  which  time  the 
screw  has  steadily  gained  in  favor  as  a 
means  of  propulsion  for  vessels  all  over 
the  world.  In  1860,  Messrs.  Dudgeon.of 
London,  England,  constructed  a  steamer 
with  twin  screws,  one  under  each  quar- 
ter, having  independent  action,  and  im- 
parting additional  steering  power.  The  

motion  of  a  screw-steamer  is  more  un-  propeller, 
comfortable  to  passengers  than  that  of 
a  paddle-boat,  for  the  rapid  revolution  of  the  shaft 
produces  a  continuous  vibration.  In  many  cases, 
however,  this  is  obviated  in  some  measure  by  plac- 
ing the  saloon  in  the  fore-part  of  the  ship.  [TWIN- 
SCREW.] 

screw-punch,  «.  A  punching  device  operated  by 
a  screw. 

screw-rudder, «. 

Naut. :  A.  screw  instead  of  a  rudder  for  steering  a 
ship.  The  direction  of  the  axis  is  changed  to  give 
the  requisite  motion  to  the  ship.  Itsefficiency  does 
not  depend  on  the  motion  of  the  vessel. 

screw-shells,  s.  pi. 

Zodl.:  The  family  Turritellidte  (q.  v.). 

screw-steamer,  subst.  A  steamer  propelled  by  a 
screw,  in  contradistinction  to  a  paddle-wheel 
steamer.- 

screw-stone,  s.  A  popular  name  for  the  cast  of 
a  fossil  encrinite.  [FOSSIL-SCREW,  s.] 

screw-tap,  subst.  An  instrument  for  cutting  the 
interior  thread  on  a  hollow  screw.  [  SCREW-PLATE.] 

screw-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Helicteres  (q.  v.). 

screw- valve,  s.  A  faucet  or  stop-cock  actuated 
by  a  screw.  [STOP-VALVE.] 

screw-well,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  hollow  in  the  stern  of  a  vessel  into 
which  a  propeller  is  lifted. 

screw-wheel,  s.    A  worm-wheel  (q.  v.). 

screw-wrench,  s.    [SCREW-KEY.] 


Screw- 


fate     fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     wS,    w«t,     here,     camel,    h«r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p6t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,    cub.    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     a»,    as  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


screw 

screw,  r.  t.  &  i.    [SCREW,  s.] 

A.  Traiisitii-r : 

1.  Lit. :  To  turn,  as  a  screw ;  to  apply  a  screw  to ; 
~to  fasten,  press,  or  make  firm  with  a  screw  or  screws. 

II.  Fiyiiratirely: 

*1.  To  wrest,  to  wrench,  to  force,  to  press.  (Shake- 
speare :  Twelfth  Night,  v.) 

2.  To  distort,  to  deform  hy  contortions. 

"He  screw'd  his  face  into  a  hardened  smile." 

Dryden:  Don  Sebastian,  ii. 

*3.  To  raise  extortionately  ;  to  rack. 

"  The  rents  of  land  in  Ireland,  since  they  have  been  so 
enormously  raised  and  screwed  up,  may  be  computed  to 
be  about  two  millions." — Swift.  (Todd. ) 

4.  To  oppress  by  exactions ;  to  use  violent  moans 
to. 

"Our  country  landlords,  by  unmeasurable  screwing  and 
racking  their  tenants,  have  already  reduced  the  miserable 
people  to  a  worse  condition  than  the  peasants  in  France." 
—Swift.  (.Todd.) 

5.  To  obtain  or  gain  by  force,  or  the  exercise  of 
any  strong  influence. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  bo  propelled  by  means  of  a  screw. 

2.  Fig. :  To  be  oppressive  or  exacting ;  to  use  vio- 
lent means  in  exacting. 

H  (1)  To  screw  up:  To  fasten  up  with  screws; 
specif.,  to  fasten  the  outer  door  of  an  obnoxious 
person,  so  as  to  prevent  egress.  (Univ.  Slang.) 

(2)  To  screw  up  one's  courage:  To  summon  up 
courage. 

screwed,  adj.  [SCREW,  verb.]  Drunk,  tipsy. 
(Slang.)  [Cf.  TIGHT.] 

screw'-er,  s.  [Eng.  screw,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  screws. 

screw  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [SCREW,  v.  ] 

screwing-machine,  s.    A  screw-machine  (q.  v.). 

tserib  -a-ble,  adj.  [Lat.  scrt'6o=to  write;  Eng. 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  written,  or  of  being 
"written  upon. 

*scrl-ba  -tious,  adj.  [SCRIBE.]  Skillful  in  or 
fond  of  writing  or  scribbling. 

scrlb'-bet,  s.    [SCRIBE.]    A  painter's  pencil. 

•scrlb'-blage  (age  as  Ig),s.  [Eng.  scribbl(e); 
•age.]  Scribbling. 

scrlb  -ble  (1),  t'.  t.  &  i.  [English  scribe,  s. ;  freq. 
suff.  -le.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  write  hastily,  illegibly,  or  without  regard  to 
correctness  or  elegance ;  to  scrawl. 

2.  To  cover  or  fill  with  careless,  hasty,  or  illegible 
writing ;  to  scrawl  over. 

B.  Intrans. :    To   write    hastily,    carelessly,   or 
"withoutregard  to  correctness,  taste  or  elegance. 

"You  have  been  scribbling  on  a  book  which  is  not  your 
own."— CasseU's  Saturday  Journal,  Sept.  26,  1888. 

scrlb'-ble(2),  v.  t.  [Sw.  skrubbla;  Ger.schrab- 
belu  =  to  card,  to  scribble.]  To  card  or  tease 
coarsely ;  to  pass,  as  cotton  or  wool,  through  a 
scribbler. 

scrlb'-ble,  s.   [SCRIBBLE  (1),  v.] 

1.  Hasty  or  careless  writing ;  a  scrawl. 

*2.  A  hurried  walk. 

tscrib -ble-mgnt,  subst.  [Eng.  scribble  (I)  v. ; 
ent.]  A  worthless,  careless,  or  hasty  writing ;  a 
•ibble,  a  scrawl. 

scrlb'-bler  (1),  s.  [Eng.  scribbl(e),  (1),  v.;  -er.] 
\  One  who  scribbles ;  a  bad  or  careless  writer ;  hence, 
an  author  of  poor  reputation ;  a  petty  writer ;  a 
contemptuous  name  for  an  author. 

Scrlb'-bler  (2),  s.    [Eng.  scribbl(e)  (2),v.;  -er.] 

1.  A  carding-machine  by  which  fiber  is  roughly 
carded  preparatory  to  the  final  carding. 

2.  The  person  in  charge  of  the  machine  described 
fall. 

scrlb'-bllng,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [SCRIBBLE  (1),  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (Seethe verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Adapted  or  intended  to  be  scribbled 
j  on  or  in ;  as,  scribbling  paper,  a  scribbling  diary, 

scrlb'-bllng,  s.    [SCRIBBLE  (2),  t'.] 
Cotton  <t  Woolen  Manuf.:  The  first  rough  card- 
ing, preparatory  to  the  final  carding. 
i     scribbling-machine,  s. 
Woolen  Manuf. :  A  scribbler. 

scrlb'-bUng-l? ,  adv.  [Eng.  scribbling,  a ;  -ly.] 
In  a  scribbling  manner. 

scribe,  *scrybe,  s.  [Lat.  scriba=&  writer;  scribo 
=to  write;  orig.  =  to  scratch  or  cut  slightly;  Fr. 
»cribe;  Ital.  scrifca.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  writer,  one  who  writes,  a  penman ;  especially 
one  who  is  skilled  in  penmanship. 
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2.  An  official  or  public  writer ;  an  amanuensis,  a 
secretary,  a  copyist. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bricklaying:  A  spike  or  large  nail  ground  to  a 
sharp  point,  to  mark  the  bricks  on  the  face  and 
back  by  the  tapering  edges  of   a  mold,  for    tho 
purpose  of  cutting  them  and  reducing  them  to  the 
proper  taper  for  gauged  arches. 

2.  Jewish  Antiq.  &  Hist.:  Heb.   sopherim,  from 
saphar=to  write,  to  set  in  order,  to  count:  Gr. 
grammateis.]  An  order  of  men  whose  office  or  func- 
tion seems  at  first  to  have  been  that  of  military 
secretaries    (Judg.  v.   14;  Jer.  lii.  25).    Afterward 
they  multiplied  copies  of  the  sacred  books,  and  in 
consequence  came  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  their 
contents.    Nevertheless,  their  manner  of  teaching 
was  of  a  hesitating,  not  of  an  authoritative  char- 
acter (Matt.  vii.  29).    They  attained  to  great  social 
dignity.    They  took  part  with  the  chief  priests  in 
plotting  the  death  of  Jesus  (Luke  xxii.  2). 

scribe-awl,  s.  An  awl  used  for  marking  lines  to 
be  followed  in  sawing  or  cutting  out  work.  Called 
also  Scriber,  Scribing-awl,  Scratch-awl. 

scribe,  v.  t.  &  i,  [Latin  scribp  =  to  scratch,  to 
write ;  Ger.  schreiben ;  Dut.  schrijven ;  Dan.  skrive ; 
Sw.  skrifva.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*I.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  write  or  mark  upon;  to  in- 
scribe. 

II.  Carpentry: 

1.  To  mark  by  a  rule  or  compasses ;  to  mark  so  as 
to  fit  one  piece  to  the  edge  of  another  or  to  a  surface. 

2.  To  adjust,  as  one  piece  of  wood  to  another,  so 
that  the  fiber  of  the  one  shall  be  at  right  angles  to 
that  of  the  other. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  write. 

"Doing  nothing  but  scribble  and  scribe." — Madame 
Ef  Arblay:  Cecilia,  bk.  x.,  cb,  vi. 

scrlb-er,  s.   [Eng.  scrib(e) ;  -er.]   [SCRIBE-AWL.] 
scrlb'-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [SCRIBE,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :   (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Writing,  handwriting. 

2.  Carp.:  Thefittingtheedgeof  aboard  to  another 
surface,  as  the  skirting-board  of  a  room  is  scribed 
to  the  floor,  being  marked  in  position,  and  then  cut 
to  match  the  inequalities. 

scribing-compass,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  compass  with  one  pointed  leg  to  act  as 
a  pivot,  and  one  scooping  edge  to  act  as  a  marker. 

scribing-iron,  s.  A  scoring-tool  for  marking  logs 
and  casks. 

scrlb'-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  scribe, s. ;  •ism.']  Thecharac- 
ter,  manners,  or  teaching  of  the  Jewish  Scribes. 

scrlb-la'-clous,  adj.  [Eng.  scribbl(e) ;  -acions.] 
Fond  of  or  given  to  scribbling  or  writing. 

*scrld,  s.  [SCREED.]  A  fragment,  a  piece,  a  shred. 

scrieve,  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  glide  swiftly 
along ;  to  rub  or  rasp  along.  (Scotch.) 

scrlg'-gle,  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  wriggle ; 
to  struggle  or  twist  about. 

scrim,  s.  A  loose  linen  or  cotton  fabric  used  for 
window-curtains,  &c. 

*scrlm'-er,  s.  [Fr.  escrimeur,  from  escrimer=to 
fence.]  A  fencing-master,  a  swordsman. 

scrlm'-mage,  scrum'-mage  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [A 
corruption  of  skirmish  (q.v.).]  A  skirmish,  a  tussle  ; 
specif,  in  football,  a  confused  close  tussle  round  tho 
ball. 

scrimp,  v.  t.  [Dan.  skrumpe;  Sw.  skrumpria; 
Low  Ger.  schrumpen=to  shrink,  to  shrivel ;  A.  S. 
scrimman=to  dry,  to  wither.]  To  make  small, 
scant,  or  short ;  to  scant ;  to  limit  or  straiten ;  to  put 
on  short  allowance. 

scrimp,  a.  &  s.    [SCRIMP,  v.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Scanty,  narrow,  deficient,  contracted. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  niggard,  a  pinching  miser.  (V.  S.) 
scrimp  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SCRIMP.  «.] 
scrimping-bar,  s. 

Calico-print. :  A  grooved  bar  which  spreads  cot- 
ton cloth  right  ana  left,  so  as  to  feed  smoothly  to 
the  printing-machine. 

scrimp  -iy,  adv.  [English  scrimp,  a. ;  -ly.]  In  a 
scrimp  manner ;  hardly,  scarcely. 

scrimp  '-ness,  s.  [  Eng.  scrimp,  a. ;  -ness.  ]  Scanti- 
ness, small  allowance. 

scrimp  -tion  (p  silent),  s.  [SCRIMP,!;.]  A  small 
portion,  a  pittance.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

scrims,,  8.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  for  scrimps.'] 
Thin  canvas  glued  on  the  inside  of  a  panel  to  keep 
it  from  cracking  or  breaking. 
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serin,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mining;  A  small  vein. 

*scrine,  s.  [O.  Fr.  escrin  (French  ecrin);  Ital. 
scrignpt  from  Lat.  scrinium  =  a  desk,  from  scribo— 
to  write.]  A  chest,  box,  case,  or  other  place  in 
which  writings  or  curiosities  are  deposited;  a 
shrine. 

scringe,  v.  i.    [A  variant  of  cringe  (q.  v.).]    To 

cringe. 

scrip  (1),  *scrippe,  *scryppe,  *.  [Icel.  skreppa 
=a  bag,  a  scrip;  Norw.  skreppa,  dial,  skrappa; 
O.  Sw.  skreppa;  O,  DnV  scharpe^  schaerpe,  sceppe; 
Low  German  schrap.']  A  wallet,  a  small  bag,  a 
satchel. 

"Across  his  shoulders  then  the  scrip  he  flung." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xvii.  220. 
scrip  (2),  s.    [The  same  word  as  script  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Anything  written;   a   writing;   a   list,    as   of 
names;  a  catalogue. 

"You  were  best  to  call  them  generally,  man  by  man, 
according  to  the  scrip." — Shakesp..-  Midsummer  Kight's 
Dream,  i.  2. 

2.  A  piece  of  paper  containing  a  writing ;  a  sched- 
ule, a  certificate. 

3.  Specif,  in  Comm. ;  A  certificate  of  stock  sub- 
scribed to  a  bank  or  other  company,  or  of  a  sub- 
scription to  a  loan ;  an  interim  writing  or  document 
entitling  a  person  to  a  share  or  shares  in  any  com- 
panyj  or  to  an  allocation  of  stock  in  general,  the 
interim  writing  or  scrip  being  exchanged  after  reg- 
istration for  a  formal  certificate. 

If  For  another  etymology,  see  extract. 

"A  Stock  Exchange  term  contracted  from  'subscrip- 
tion.' When  a  foreign  loan  is  issued,  or  a  new  company 
ie  about  to  borrow  capital,  the  public  are  invited  to  'sub- 
scribe' to  it,  that  is,  in  plain  language,  they  are  asked  to 
say  how  much  money  they  are  willing  to  lend  for  either 
of  those  purposes.  This  invitation  is  presented  in  the 
form  of  a  '  prospectus.'  The  lender  or  subscriber  '  applies* 
for  a  share  in  the  loan,  or  for  the  privilege  of  contribut- 
ing to  a  company's  capital,  and  in  answer  receives  a  'let- 
ter of  allotment.'  This  letter  of  allotment  is  afterward 
exchanged  for  *  scrip,'  that  is  a  kind  of  provisional  docu- 
ment entitling  him  to  claim  definite  bonds  or  share  cer- 
tificates, indicating  how  many  bonds  or  shares  he  has 
subscribed."— Bit  hell:  Counting  House  Dictionary. 

scrip -company,  s.  A  company  having  shares 
which  pass  by  delivery,  without  the  formalities  of 
register  or  transfer. 

scrip-holder,  subst.  A  person  holding  scrip 
entitling  him  to  shares  in  a  company. 

*scrlp'-page  (age  as  1^),  subst.  [Eng.  scrip  (1) ; 
•age.]  That  which  is  contained  in  a  scrip  or  bag. 

"Let  us  make  an  honorable  retreat;  though  not  with 
bag  and  baggage,  yet  with  scrip  and  scrtppage."—* 
Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  Hi.  2. 

script,  s.  [Lat.  scriptum,  neut.  sing,  of  scriptiut^ 
pa.  par.  of  scribo=to  write,] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  piece  of  writing;  a  scrip. 

2.  Style  of  writing. 

"The  book  ...  is  beyond  price  for  the  purity  of  its 
script." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law :  The  original  or  principal  document. 

2.  Print. :  A  kind  of  type  in  imitation  of  writing. 

scrip-tor '-I-iim,  subst.  [Lat.,  from  scriptor=a 
writer,  from  scriptus,  pa.  par.  of  scribo=to  write.] 
The  room  in  a  monastery  or  abbey  set  apart  for  the 
writing  or  copying  of  manuscripts. 

fscrlp  -t5r-j?,  a.  [Lat.  scriptorius,  from  scrip/or 
=  a  writer.] 

1.  Written,  expressed  in  writing,  not  verbal. 
"Wills  are  nuncupatory  and  scriptory." — Swift-  Tale  of 

a  Tub,  §  2. 

2.  Used  for  writing. 

"With  such  differences  of  reeds,  vallatory,  sagittary, 
scriptory,  and  others." — Browne.-  Miscellany  Tract  i. 

scrlp'-tu-ral,  a.  [Eng.  scriptur(e) ;  -aJ.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Scriptures;  contained  in  the 
Scriptures ;  biblical. 

scrip -tu-ral-Igm,  s.  [Eng.  scriptural;  -ism.'} 
The  quality  of  being  scriptural;  literal  adherence 
to  Scripture, 

scrip  -tu-ral-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  scriptural ;  -ist.~\  One 
who  adheres  literally  to  the  Scriptures,  and  makes 
them  the  foundation  of  all  philosophy. 

scrip '--tu-ral-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  scriptural;  -ly.] 
In  a  scriptural  manner. 

scrlp'-tu-ral-ness,  s.  [Eng.  scriptural;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  scriptural. 

Scrip  -ture,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  escripture,  escrilure 
(Fr.  ecriture),  from  Lat.  scriptura=&  writing,  from 
scripturus,  fut.  par. of  scribo=to  write;  Sp.  &  Port. 
escritura;  Ital.  scrittura.] 
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A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  writing;  anything  written;  a  document,  an 
inscription. 

"  This  scripture  on  the  tombe,  the  whiche  was  in  Latyn.'* 
— Berners:  Frotssart;  Cronucle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ex. 

2.  The  Bible,  as  preeminently   worthy  of  being 
called  "  the  Writing" ;  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.    (Frequently  used  in  the  plural, 
preceded  by  the  definite  article.) 

3.  Anything  contained  in  the  Scriptures ;  a  pas- 
sage or  quotation  from  the  Scriptures. 

"The devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

B.  As  adj.:   Pertaining  to  or  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  or  the  Bible ;   scriptural ;  as,  Scripture 
trutns. 

If  (1)  In  the  A.  V,  scripture  is  used  in  the  Old 
Testament  in  Dan.  x.  21,  with  doubtful  signification. 
Our  Lord  often  used  both  the  singular  and  the  plu- 
ral of  the  word  fortheOldTestament(Matt.  xxi. 42; 
Mark  xii.  10 ;  John  v.  39,  x.  35,  &c.),  so  do  the  Apos- 
tles (Rom.  i.  2,  iv.  3;  James  iv  5,  &c.).  St.  Peter 
once  includes  under  the  term  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  (2  Peter  iii.  15-16) .  The  epithet  Holy  is  some- 
times prefixed  (Rom.  i.  2;  2  Tim.  iii.  15).  [BIBLE.] 

(2)  By  English  law  scoffing  at  Scripture  is  punish- 
able by  fine  and  imprisonment.  Rationalistic  criti- 
cism of  it  in  a  grave  spirit  is  not  considered  as  con- 
stituting the  offense. 

Scripture-reader,  s.  A  person  employed  to  read 
the  Scriptures  in  private  nouses  among  the  poor 
and  uneducated.  (Eng.) 

*scrlp'-tured,  a.  [English  scriptur(e) ;  •ed.'] 
Engraved ;  ornamented  with  figures. 

"Those  scriptured  flanks  it  cannot  see." 

D.  Q.  Rossetti;  Burden  of  Xineveh. 

scrlp'-ture-w5rt,  subst.  [Eng.  scripture,  and 
vtort.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Opegrapha  (q.  v.) . 

•scrlp-tur  -I-an,  s.  [Eng.  Scriptur(e) ;  -Jan.]  A 
scripturist  (q.  v.). 

"O  rare  scripturian." — Chapman:  Humourous  Daves 
Mirth,  p.  103. 

*scrlp-tiir  -I-ent,  a.  [Low  Latin  scripturiens, 
pr.  par.  of  scripturio=t*>  desire  to  write ;  8cr«bo=to 
write.]  Having  a  desire  or  passion  for  writing; 
having  an  itch  for  authorship. 

scrip -tu-rlst,  s.  [Eng.  scriptur(e);  -ist.~]  One 
who  is  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures. 

scrI-veT-16,  8.  [Ital.]  An  elephant's  tusk  under 
twenty  pounds  weight. 

*serlv'-en,  *scriv-ein,  s.  [O.  Fr.  escrivain  (Fr. 
Gcrivain),  from  Low  Lat.  scribanum,  accus.  of 
*cri6anus=a  scribe;  Lat.  scri'6o=to  write;  Sp. 
escribano.]  A  scrivener. 

*scrlv  -en,  v.  t.  [SCEIVEX,  s.]  To  write,  as  a 
scrivener. 

"A  mortgage  scrivened  up."—  Xorth:  Life  of  Lord  Guil- 
ford,  ii.  302. 

scrlv-en-er,  *skriv-en-ere,  s.  [Mid.  English 
Kriven;  -er.] 

1.  A  writer;  one  whose  business  was  to  draw  up 
contracts  or  other  documents. 

"My  boy  shall  fetch  the  scrivener." 

Shakesp.:  Taminy  of  the  Shretc,  iv.  4. 

2.  One  whose  business  is  to  receive  money  to  place 
out  at  interest,  and  to  supply  those  who  want  to 
raise  money  on  security ;  a  money-broker ;  a  finan- 
cial agent. 

"And  from  the  griping  scrivener  free  !" 

Dryden:  Horace,  epode  ii. 

scrivener's  palsy,  s. 

Pathology:  A  spasm  or  cramp  affecting  certain 
muscles  essential  to  the  act  of  writing.  It  com- 
mences by  a  stiffness  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm  or 
forearm,  or  of  the  fingers  of  the  right  limb  in  the 
evening,  disappearing  after  a  night's  rest;  then  the 
movement  of  the  hand  becomes  unsteady  and  the 
writing  a  scrawl.  At  the  more  advanced  stage  a 
spasm  comes  on  whenever  the  pen  is  taken  into  the 
hand.  Though  it  does  not  seem  to  be  caused  by 
overwork,  yet  the  hand  should  be  allowed  to  rest, 
and  when  work  is  attempted  some  mechanical  ap- 
pliance should  be  used  to  enable  the  fingers  which 
are  not  affected  to  hold  the  pen.  Called  also 
Writer's  Paralysis  and  Writer's  Cramp. 

*scrIV-en-Ish,  *scrive-in-ishe,  a.  [Mid.  Eng. 
tcriven;  -t*A.]  Like  a  scrivener. 

"  And  make  jt  with  these  argumentes  tough, 
Ne  scriveinishe  or  craftely  thou  it  write." 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii. 

*scrlv'-en-llke,  a.   Like  a  scrivener.   (Chaucer.) 

scrS-blc-u-lar  -I-a,  subst.  [Latin  scrobicul(us) 
(q.  v.) ;  fern.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -arm.] 

Zool.  t&  Palceont.:  A  sub-genus  of  Semele  (q.  v.). 
Known  recent  species  twenty,  from  Britain,  the 
Mediterranean,  &c. ;  fossil  four,  from  the  European 
Tertiary. 
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scrobicularia-crag,  s. 

Geol.:  The  upper  division  of  the  Red  Crag  at 
Chillesford. 

scro-blc -u-late,  o.  [Mod.  Latin  scrobiculatus, 
from  Lat.  scrobiculus  (a.  v.l.] 

Bot.:  Pitied  (q.  v.). 

scro-blc  -u-lus,  subst.  [Lat.=a  little  ditch,  or 
trench ;  sci'ofets=a  ditch,  a  grave.] 

Anat. :  A  pit,  a  depression. 

scrobiculus  cordis,  s. 

Anat.:  The  pit  of  the  stomach,  a  depression  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  epigastric  region. 

scrod,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  A  young  codfish 
split  along  the  back  and  dressed  for  food. 

scrod  -died  ware,  s.  [The  word  scroddled  ap- 
pears nowhere  else  than  in  this  connection,  and 
seems  to  be  of  fanciful  origin  ;  the  writer  suggests 
that  it  is  a  variant  of  scrabble,  and  is  used  in  this 
connection  on  account  of  the  irregular  markings  of 
the  pottery,  from  the  scraps  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed.] Pottery  of  a  mottled  or  scrappy  appear- 
ance. 

scrof -\l-la,  «.  [Lat.  scrofulce=&  swelling  of  the 
glands  of  the  neck,  from  scro/a=a  sow,  an  animal 
which  was  supposed  to  be  particularly  liable  to 
such  swellings ;  TV.  scrof  ules ;  Ital.  scrofula,  scrof- 
ola ;  Sp.  escrofula ;  Port,  escrofulas.] 

Pathol.:  A  constitutional  state,  hereditary  or 
acquired,  known  also  as  Struma,  leading  up  to  the 
development  of  tubercles,  though  it  i»  only  when 
that  state  is  fully  developed  that  tubercles  are 
deposited.  Previously,  the  scrofulous  subject  is 
anaemic,  feeble,  and  liable  to  suppurative  and  ulcer- 
ative  states  of  the  skin  and  other  partsof  the  body, 
frequently  with  prematurely  active  mental  power, 
which  is  proportionately  early  exhausted.  The 
glands  are  specially  liable  to  scrofular,  particularly 
those  at  the  side  of  the  neck  and  under  the  angles 
of  the  jaw.  Iron  and  codliver  oil  are  the  principal 
remedies  for  this  condition. 

serSf-u-lo  -sis,  s.     [Mod.  Latin  scrofula;  suff. 

-O818.] 

Pathol. :  Scrofula  without  tubercle ;  as  opposed 
to  tuberculosis  (q.  v.). 

scrof  -u-lous,  a.    [Eng.  scroful(a) ;  -ous.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  scrofula  ;  of  the  nat- 
ure of  scrofula  ;  as,  scrofulous  diathesis,  scrofulous 
ulcer. 

2.  Suffering  from  or  affected  with  scrofula. 

scrSf-u-lOus-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  scrofulous;  -ly.]  In 
a  scrofulous  manner ;  with  scrofula. 

scrof -u-lofis-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  scrofulous;  •ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  scrofulous. 

scrog,  s.  [The  same  word  as  scrag  (q.  v.) ;  cf. 
Gael,  sgrogag  =  something  shriveled  or  stunted ; 
«gro<7=to  shrivel.]  A  stunted  bush  or  shrub ;  in  the 
plural  generally  used  to  designate  thorns,  briers, 
&c.,  and  sometimes  small  branches  of  trees  broken 
off.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

scrog  -gf,  scrog  -gle,  a.    [Eng.  scrog;  -y.] 

1.  Stunted,  shriveled. 

2.  Full  of  bushes  or  scrogs. 

scroll,  *scrolle,  *scrowl,  'scrowle,  subst.  [For 
scrowel,  dim.  of  Mid.  Eng.  scrow  (q.  v.).  The  form 
has  doubtless  been  influenced  by  roll  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  roll  of  paper  or  parchment ;  a  writing  formed 
into  a  roll. 

"The  heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll." — 
Isaiah  xxxiv.  14. 

2.  A  list,  a  catalogue,  a  schedule. 

"Here  is  the  scroll  of  every  man's  name." — Shakesp.: 
Midsummer  Xiuht's  Dream,  i.  2. 

3.  A  writing  generally. 

4.  A  flourish  added  to  a  person's  name  in  a  signa- 
ture. 

5.  The  curved  head  of  instruments  of  the  violin 
class,  in  which  are  inserted  the  pins  for  tuning  the 
strings. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  A  convolved  or  spiral  ornament,  vari- 
ously introduced ;  specif.,  the  volute  of  the  Ionic 
and  Corinthian  capitals. 

2.  Her.:  The  ribbon-like  appendage  to  a  crest  or 
escutcheon,  on  which  the  motto  is  inscribed. 

3.  Hydr.  Eng.:  A  spiral  or  converging  adjutage 
around  a  turbine  or  other  reaction   water-wheel, 
designed  to  equalize  the  rate  of  flow  of  water  at  all 
parts  around  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  by 
decreasing  the  capacity  of  the  chute  in  its  circuit. 

4.  Joinery :  An  ornament  of  a  form  derived  from 
and  distantly  resembling  a  partially  unrolled  scroll 
of  parchment.    Instruments  are  madefor  laying  out 
scrolls  and  curves  for  stair-work,  and  other  irregu- 
lar forms. 


scrottyle 

5.  Laic:  A  mark  which  supplies  the  place  of  a 
seal. 

6.  A'niif.:  Apiece  orpiecesof  timber  bolted  to  the 
stem  in  lieu  of  a  figure-head. 

scroll-chuck,  s. 

Lathe:  A  device  for  holding  and  centering  work 
in  the  lathe. 

scroll-gear,  s.    A  gear-wheel  of  spiral  form. 

scroll-head, «. 

Naut.:  (1)  [SCROLL  (5)];  (2)  [BILLET-HEAD]. 

scroll-saw,  subst.  A  relatively  thin  and  narrow- 
bladed  reciprocating  saw,  which  passes  through  a 
hole  in  the  work-table  and  saws  a  kerf  in  the  work, 
which  is  moved  about  in  any  required  direction  on 
the  table.  The  saw  follows  a  scroll  or  other  orna- 
ment, according  to  a  pattern  or  traced  figure  upon 
the  work.  The  band-saw  is  a  scroll-saw,  and  oper- 
ates continuously.  [BAND-SAW.] 

scroll-work,  8. 

Arch. :  Ornamental  work,  characterized  gener- 
ally by  its  resemblance  to  a  band,  arranged  in  un- 
dulations or  convolutions. 

scrolled,  adj.  [Eng.  scroll:  suff.  -ed.]  Formed 
like  a  scroll ;  contained  in  a  scroll. 

scroop,  subst.  [A  word  of  imitative  origin.]  A 
harsh  cry,  tone,  or  shriek. 

scroop,  v.  i.    [SCEOOP,  s.]    To  grate,  to  creak. 
"The  incessant  banging  of  doors,  scrooping  of  locks  " 
—Morning  Chronicle,  Oct.  3,  1864. 

scr6ph-u-lac  -rin,  subst.  [Lat.  scrophul(aria) ,* 
ocrts=sharp,  irritating,  and  suff.  -in  (Chem.).'] 

Chem. :  An  irritating  resinous  substance  obtained 
from  Scrophularia  aquatica.  Soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 

scroph-U-la-res.  -In,  s.  [Modern  Lat.  scrophu- 
la(ria),  and  Eng.  resin.} 

Chemistry ;  A  resinous  substance  obtained  from- 
Scrophularia  aquatica.  Soluble  in  alcohol,  insolu- 
ble in  water  and  ether. 

scr5ph-u-lar  -I-a.  «.  [Mod.  Lat. ;  so  named  by 
Linnaeus,  because  he  believed  it  of  use  in  the  cure, 
of  scrofula.] 

Bot. :  Figwort ;  the  typical  genus  of  Scrophulari- 
aceee  (q.v.).  Calyx  generally  five-lobed;  corolla 
sub-globose,  its  limb  contracted,  with  two  short 
lips,  the  upper  two-lobed,  frequently  with  an  abort- 
ive stamen  inside,  the  lower  with  three  lobes,  the- 
two  lateral  ones  straight,  the  middle  one  decurved. 
Capsule  two-celled,  two-valved,  septicidal.  Known 
species  about  eighty,  from  Europe,  the  temperate- 
parts  of  Asia  and  North  Africa,  more  rarely  from 
America.  The  roots  and  leaves  of  some  species 
are  purgative  and  emetic. 

scrSph-u-lar-I-a  -ce-88,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin. 
scrophulari  (a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Figworts  or  Linariads;  an  order  of  Perigy- 
nous  Exogens,  alliance  Bignoniales.  Herbs,  under- 
shrubs,  or  shrubs,  generally  scentless;  leaves  oppo- 
site, whorledj  or  alternate ;  flowers,  solitary  01- 
many,  sometimes  in  dichotomous  cymes;  calyx 
inferior,  in  five  or  four  divisions ;  corolla  mono- 
pftalous,  in  fivo  regular  or  bilabiate  divisions,  or  in 
four,  owing  to  the  two  upper  petals  being  united  at 
their  tips;  stamens  sometimes  two,  but  generally 
didynamous.  from  the  abortion  or  absence  of  a  fifth 
upper  one  (in  very  rare  cases  it  remains  fertile); 
style  simple,  rarely  bifid ;  ovary  superior,  two- 
celled,  many-seeded;  fruit  capsular, rarely  berried; 
seeds,  generally  indefinite,  albuminous.  Found  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  species  are  generally 
acrid,  somewhat  bitter,  and  suspected  to  be  dan- 
gerous. Tribes,  Salpiglossideae,  Antirrhinidese,  and 
Rhinanthideae.  Known  genera  176,  species  1,814- 
(Lindley);  genera  180,  species  about  1,800.  (StrJ. 
Hooker.) 

scroph  -u-la-rln,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  scrophular(ia) ; 
-in  (Chem.).) 

Chem. :  A  bitter  substance  obtained  from  Scroph- 
ularia nodosa.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  water,  and 
forms  white  flocks  with  tannin. 

scroph-u-la-ri  -ne-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.scropAu- 
lar(ia) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inece.] 

Bot. :  The  ScrophulariaceaD  (q.  v.).     . 

*scroph  -ule,  ».    [SCEOFULA.]    Scrofula  (q.  v.). 

"A  cataplasme  of  the  leaves  and  hog's  grease  incor- 
porat  togither,  doth  resolve  the  scrophitl?»  or  swelling- 
kernels  called  the  king's  evill." — P.  Holland:  Pliny, 
bk.  j.xii..  ch.  xiv. 

scrot  -al,  adj.  [Lat.  scrot(um) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff- 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  scrotum;  as,  scrotal 
hernia. 

scro -tl-form,  a.  [Lat.  scroti,  genit.  of  scrotum- 
(q.  v.),  and/orma=form.] 

Bot.:  Pouch-shaped  (q.v.). 

scro  -t&-cele,  s.  [Lat.  scrotum,  and  Gr.  keli=tt. 
tumor.] 

Med.:  A  scrotal  hernia. 

scr6t  -tyle,  s.   [SKEOTTA.] 


fate,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,    marine;     go,    pfit, 
or,     wore,    wolf,     work,     who,    son;     mute,    cub,     cure,     unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     as,     oa  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  lew. 


scrotum 

scro  -turn,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Comp.Anat.:  The  bag  or  external  tegumentary 
covering,  inclosing  the  testes  in  the  higher  mam- 
mals.   In   man  it  is  subject  to  a  distinct  disease 
known  as  chimney-sweep  s  cancer,  from  the   lia- 
bility of  that  class  to  suffer  from  it.    Other  dis- 
"H-rs    are    hypertrophy,  erysipelas,    inflammatory 
xjedoma,  and  tumors  of  the  scrotum. 

2.  Bot.:  The  volva  of  some  fungals. 

scrouge,  Scrooge,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful;  of.  Dan. 
tkrugge^zto  stoop.  J  To  crowd,  to  squeeze,  to  press. 

scrcSw,  *scrowe,  *scrove,  subst.  [O.  Fr.  escroue, 
fscroe  (Fr.  ecroit);  Low  Lat.  ecroa,  from  O.  Dan. 
»-/(;-<>ode=a  strip,  a  shred;  Icel.  sfcra=a  scroll; 
Norw.  8kraa=to  cleave,  to  shred.  Thus  the  orig- 
inal meaning  is  a  shred.] 

*1.  A  scroll  (q.  v.). 

"  Knowynge  that  ye  sayd  Baylly  vsed  to  here  scrowys 
.and  prophecyes  aboate  hym." — Fabyaii:  Chronycle  (an. 

2.  Tanners'  and  curriers'  clippings,  used  for  gluo- 
makiuff. 

*SCr6yle,  ».    [O.  Fr.  escrouelles  (Fr.  icrouelles)  = 

the  king's  evil,  from  Low  Lat.  scroffellce,  from  Lat. 

-»cro/wte.]    [SCROFULA.]    A  mean  wretch.    (Prob. 

applied  originally  to  one  afflicted  with  king's  evil.) 

"  The  saroyles  of  Anglers  flout  you,  kings." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii.  2. 

scriib,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Of  Scandinavian  origin;  cf. 
Dut.  schrobben;  Danish  skrubbe;  Sw.  xkrubba=to 
scrub,  to  rub:  Norw.  sfcrufc&=a  scrubbing-brush; 
*krubba=the  dwarf  cornel-tree  (Eng.  shrub;  A.S. 
scrobb).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  rub  hard,  either  with    the  hand 
•or  with  an  instrument  or  cloth ;  specif.,  to  rub  hard 
with  a  brush,  or  something  coarse  and  rough,  for 
the  purpose  of  cleaning  or  scouring. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  clean,  scour,  or  brighten  things  by  rubbing 
"with  a  brush,  or  other  hard  or  coarse  instrument ; 
to  scour. 

2.  To  work  hard  and  penuriously ;  as,  to  scrub 
hard  for  a  living. 

scrub,  «.  &  a.  [SCRUB,  ».;  cf.  A.  S.  scrobb  =  a 
shrub;  Dan.  sclirobber—a  scrub,  a  scoundrel.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

.     1.  A  worn-out  brush  or  broom. 

2.  A  mean  fellow ;  a  paltry,  stingy  person". 
'    "  They  are  esteemed  scrubs  and  fools  by  reason  of  their 
<carriage." — Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  127. 

•    3.  Something  mean,  paltry,  or  despicable. 

4.  Close,  low,  or  slanted  trees  or  brushwood ; 
underwood. 

"There  are  no  trees,  only  here  and  there  patches  of 
Abort  oak  scrub."—  A  Month  before  Sebastopol,  by  a  \on- 
nombatant,  p.  61. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Mean,  paltry,  petty,  niggardly,  contemptible. 
"With  ft  dozen  large  vessels  my  vault  shall  be  stored, 

No  little  scrub  joint  shall  come  on  my  board." 

Swift.     (Latham.) 

2.  Covered  with  scrub  or  underwood ;  scrubby. 
scrub-bird, s.    • 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Atrichia.  The  English  name 
has  reference  to  its  habitat,  the  dense  scrubs  of 
Western  Australia,  while  its  generic  name  records 
the  absence  of  yibrissee,  so  much  developed  in 
Sphenura,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied.  There  is 
but  one  species,  Atrichia  clamosa,  the  Noisy  Scrub- 
bird,  about  eight  inches  long;  upper  surface, 
wings,  and  tail  brown,  each  feather  with  crescentic 
bars  of  a  darker  shade  ;  throat  and  chest  reddish- 
white,  with  a  large  irregular  black  patch  on  lower 
part  of  throat.  (Oould:  Handbook  to  Birds  of  Aus- 
tralia, ii.  344.) 

scrub-oak,  s. 

Bot. :  Quercus  catesbaei  and  P.  ilicifolia.  North 
American  species. 

scrub-race,  s.  A  race  got  up  between  low  and 
contemptible  animals  for  amusement. 

scrub  -bed,  a.  [English  scrub;  -ed.]  Scrubby, 
•paltry,  little. 

"  Now,  by  this  hand,  I  gave  it  to  a  youth — 
A  kind  of  boy;  a  little  scrubbed  boy." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

serub'-ber  (1),  s.    [Eng.  scrub,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  scrubs ;  a 
scrubbing-brush. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gas-making:  An  apparatus  for  ridding  coal- 
gas  of  tarry  matter  and  some  remains  of  ammonia. 

2.  Leatlter:  A  machine  in  which  leather  from  the 
tan-pit  is  washed  before  being  finished. 

scrub  -bSr  (2),s.  [Eng.  scrub,  s.;  -er.]  A  term 
applied  to  cattle  allowed  to  run  wild  in  the  moun- 
tains. (Australian.) 
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scrub  -\>f,  a.    [Eng.  scrub;  -y.] 

1.  Mean  and  small ;  paltry,  despicable. 

2.  Stunted,  abort. 

3.  Covered  with  scrub  or  low  underwood. 

"  On  some  scrubby  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river."— Field,  Dec.  6,  1885. 

'scrub -b?-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  scrubby;  -ish.]  Some- 
what scrubby. 

scrub  -stone,  s.  [Eng.  scrub,  v.,  and  stone.]  A 
provincial  name  for  a  kind  of  calciferous  sandstone. 
[HEARTHSTONE,  2.] 

scruf,  s.    [SCURF.] 

scruff,  s.    [Prob.  the  same  as  scuff  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  back  part  of  the  neck. 

*2.  The  scurf  or  outside  skin. 

scrum-mage  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [SCRIMMAGE.]  A 
skirmi.-h. 

scrump -tlous  (p  silent),  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Delightful,  first-class,  capital.     (Slang.) 

2.  Nice,  fastidious,  particular. 

scrunch,  v.  t.  &  1.    [SCRAN-CH.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  crush  with  the  teeth ;  to  crunch ; 
to  grind  down. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  crunching  noise. 

"A  man  was  scrunching  through  deep  snow  somewhere 
near  us."—  Field,  April  4,  1885. 

scru'-ple,  s.  [Fr.  scrupule  =  A  little  sharp  stone 
falling  into  a  man's  shoe,  and  hindering  him  in  his 
gait ;  a  scruple,  a  doubt,  a  weight,  from  Latin 
icrupulum,  accusative  of  scrupulus=a  small  sharp 
stone,  a  small  stone  used  as  a  weight,  a  small 
weight,  a  stone  in  one's  shoe,  an  uneasiness,  a  diffi- 
culty, a  doubt;  dimin.  of  scrupus=a  sharp  stone; 
Sp.  &  Port,  escrupulo;  Ital.  scrupulo,  scrupolo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  weight  of  twenty  grams  (3) ;  the  third  part 
of  a  dram,  or  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  an  ounce  in 
the  old  apothecaries'  measure. 

*2.  Any  small  quantity ;  a  particle. 

"Nature  never  lends 
The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  1. 

*3.  A  part  of  a  second  ;  a  minute  division  of  time. 
"  Not  the  minute  only,  but  the  very  scruple  of  time." — 
Soutliey:  The  Doctor,  ch.  Ixzzvi. 

4.  Hesitation  as  to  action  or  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued arising  from  the  difficulty  of  determining  what 
is  right  or  expedient ;  doubt,  perplexity,  or  hesita- 
tion arising   from  motives  of  conscience ;  nicety, 
delicacy,  doubt ;  a  kind  of  repugnance  or  unwilling- 
ness to  do  anythingj  owing  to  the  conscience  not 
being  satisfied  as  to  its  Tightness  or  propriety. 

"  But  he  broke  through  the  most  sacred  ties  of  public 
faith  without  scruple  or  shame,  whenever  they  interfered 
with  his  interest,  or  with  what  he  called  his  glory."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii.  • 

*II.  Astron. :  A  digit. 

scru -pie,  v.  i.  &  t.    [SCRUPLE,  «.] 

A.  Intrans. :   To  have  scruples ;  to  doubt  or  hesi- 
tate about  one's  actions  or  decisions :  to  hesitate  to 
do  something ;  to  doubt. 

"  He  scrupled  not  to  eat 
Against  his  better  knowledge." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ir.  997. 

B.  Trans. :    To  have   scruples  about ;  to  question 
the   correctness   or  propriety  of;   to    hesitate,   to 
believe. 

"He  did  not  much  scruple  the  honesty  of  these  people." 
— Dampier:  Voyaues  (1686). 

*scru -pie-ness,  «.  [Eng.  scruple;  -ness.]  Scru- 
pulosity. (TuKser.) 

scru  -plSr,  s.  [Eng.scrup((e),  v. ; -er.]  One  who 
scruples;  one  who  has  scruples;  a  doubter,  a  hesi- 
tater;  a  precise  and  scrupulous  person. 

"Away  with  those  nice  scruplers." — Bishop  Hall:  Re- 
mains, p.  295. 

•scru  -pu-Hst,  s.  [Eng.  scruple;  -ist.]  One  who 
scruples ;  a  scrupler. 

*scru  -pu-lize,  v.  t.  [English  scruple;  -ize.~]  To 
perplex  with  scruples  or  doubts. 

"In  other  articles  that  eyther  are  or  may  be  so  scrupn- 
lized." — Mountauu:  Appeal  to  C'ccsar,  p.  244. 

SCru-pu-l5s  -I-ty\  s.  [Lat.  scrupulositas,  from 
scrupulosus— scrupulous  (q.  v.)  ;  Ital.  scrupulosita.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  scrupulous ;  hesitation 
or  doubt  as  to  actions  or  decisions  arising  from  the 
difficulty  of  determining  what  is  right  or  expedient ; 
reluctance  to  act  or  decide  arising  from  the  fear  of 
doing  wrong;  nice  regard  to  exactness  and  pro- 
priety ;  preciseness. 

"The  very  scrupulosity  which  made  Nottingham  a 
mutineer  was  a  security  that  he  would  never  be  a  traitor." 
— Macaulau-  Hist.  Ena.,ch.iv. 


scruze 

scru  -pu-lous,  a.  [Fr.  scrupuleur,  from  Latin 
gcrVfMlwgltt,  from  scrupulitii=a  scruple  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp. 
r.vo-»/<itfcwo;  Ital.  scrupulitsn,  scrupuloso.] 

1..  Full  of  scruples ;  inclined  to  scruple;  reluctant 
or  hesitating  to  determine  or  act ;  cautious  or  back- 
ward in  acting  from  a  fear  of  offending  or  doing 
wrong. 

2.  Precise,  exact,  rigorous,  punctilious,  particu- 
lar. 

3.  Careful,  cautious,  vigilant ;  exact  or  precise  re- 
garding facts. 

4.  Marked   or   characterized  by  preciseness   or 
punctiliousness. 

*5.  Given  to  making  objection;  captious. 
*6.  Nice,  doubtful. 

scru -pu-lOus-lyS  arfr.  [Eng.  scrupulous;  -ly.] 
In  a  scrupulous  manner ;  with  a  nice  or  scrupulous 
regard  to  propriety  or  exactness;  carefully,  nicely. 

"Rough-looking  but  scrupulously  clean." — C.  Bronte: 
Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xzviii. 

BCru'-pu-lous-nSss,  s.   [Eng.  scrupulous;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  scrupulous ;  the 
quality  or  state  of  having  scruples ;  scrupulosity. 

"  The  scrupulousness  of  the  parents  or  friends  of  the 
deceased." — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  68. 

2.  Exactness,  precision. 

"I  foresaw  my  scrupulousness  might  impoverish  my 
history."— Boyle  •  Workt,  ii.  478. 

tscru'-ta-ble,  a.  [From  inscrutable  (q.  T.).] 
Capable  of  being  admitted  to  scrutiny;  discover- 
able by  scrutiny,  inquiry,  or  critical  examination. 

*scru-ta'-tlpn,  s.  [Lat.  scrutatio,  from  scruta* 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  scrutor=t<j  search  into.]  The  act  of 
searching ;  search,  examination. 

scru-ta  -t5r,  s.  [Lat.,  from  scrutatus,  pa.  par. 
of  scrutor=to  search  ;  Fr.  scrutateur.]  One  who 
scrutinizes ;  a  close  searcher,  inquirer,  or  examiner. 

•scru  -tin-ate,  v.  t.  [SCRUTINY.]  To  scrutinize, 
to  investigate. 

•scru -tine,  i'.  i.    [SCRUTINY.]    To  investigate. 
"They  departed    ...    to  scrntine  of  the  matter." — 
Greene:  Quip  of  Upstart  Courtier. 

SCrfl-tln-eer',  s.  [Eng.  scrutiny;  -er.]  One  who 
scrutinizes ;  one  who  acts  as  an  examinerof  votes  at 
an  election,  public  meeting  of  a  company,  &c.,  to 
see  that  they  are  valid. 

scru -tln-lze,  v.  t.&  i.    [Eng.  scrutin(y);  -ize.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  a  scrutiny  into ;  to  examine 
narrowly  or  closely ;  to  subject  to  scrutiny ;  to  re- 
gard closely  or  narrowly. 

B.  Intrans.:   To  make  a  scrutiny;  to  examine 
closely  or  narrowly. 

scru'-tln-iz-e'r,  s.  [Eng.  scrutiniz(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  scrutinizes ;  one  who  makes  a  scrutiny  or 
close  examination. 

SCru'-tln-OUS,  a.    [Eng.  scrutin(y) ;  -ous.] 

1.  Close,  narrow,  strict,  careful,  precise. 
"Proceeded    to  make  a  scrutinous  inspection  of  the 

ranks." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

2.  Closely  examining  or  scrutinizing ;  captious. 
GCru  -tln-OUS-lyS   adv.     [Eng.  scrutinous;  -ly.] 

In  a  scrutinous  manner ;  searchingly,  closely. 

scru  '-tfn-f,  *scru-ten-y ,  s.  [Lat.  scrutinium= 
a  careful  inquiry,  from  scru£or=to  search  into 
carefully,  lit.  to  search  among  broken  pieces,  from 
scruta  =  broken  pieces,  old  rubbish  ;  O.  Fr.  scrutine  ; 
Fr.scrutin;  Sp.  escrutinio;  Ital.  scrutinio.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  close  investigation  or  examination ;  minute 
inquiry;  critical  examination. 

2.  An  examination  of  the  votes  given,  as  at  an 
election,  public  meeting  of  a  company,  &c.,  by  a 
competent  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  rejecting- 
those  that  are  invalid,  and  thus  correcting  the  poll. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Canon  Law:  A  ticket  or  little  paper  billet  on 
which  a  note  is  written. 

2.  Church  Hist.:   An  examination  of  those  who 
were  about  to  receive  baptism  as  to  their  faith  and 
dispositions.      During   the   scrutinies    they   were 
taught  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed,  and  were 
exorcised.    At  Rome  tno  Creed  was  given  to  cate- 
chumens on  the  Wednesday  of  the  fourth  week  of 
Lent,  and  they  made  profession  of  faith  on  Holy 
Saturday.  The  end  of  the  scrutiny  is  now  answered 
by  the  questions  and  ceremonies  of  the  Order  for 
Baptism  in  the  Roman  ritual. 

*scrff  -tln-f,  v.  t.    [SCRUTINY,  «.]    To  scrutinize. 

scru  7tolre  (oire  as  war),  s.  [Fr.  escritoire.] 
An  escritoire,  a  writing-case. 

"  I  locked  up  these  papers  in  my  scrutoire,  and  my  scru- 
toire  came  to  be  unlocked." — Prior. 

scruze,  v.t.  [A  variant  of  scrouge  (q.  v.).]  To 
squeeze,  to  crowd,  to  press,  to  compress. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     c,hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


scry 

*scry,  v.  f.  [A  contr.  of  descry  (q.  v.).]  To  de- 
scry, to  discover. 

"As  it  had  bene  two  shepherds  curres  had  serydf 
A  ravenous  wolfe."  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  xii.  38. 

•scry  (l),s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  flock  of  wild 
fowl. 

•scry  (2),  s.    [ASCBY.]    Aery. 

"  And  so  with  the  scry,  he  was  fayne  to  flye  in  his  shirte 
barefote."  —  Berners:  Froisaart;  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch. 
cclxxii. 

•scryme,  v.  i.    [SCBIMEE.]    To  fence. 
"Scryming    and    fencing   with   his  point." — Kingsley: 
Westward  Ho!  ch.  iii. 

scud,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  variant  of  scoot,  itself  another 
form  of  shoot  (q.  v.) ;  Dan.  skyde=to  shoot,  to 
push,  to  shove;  Sw.  sfcutta=to  leap;  sArfuro=to 
shoot ;  Icel.  skjdta~tf>  shoot,  to  slip  or  scud  away.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  run  quickly  or  with  precipita- 
tion ;  to  be  driven  to  flee  or  fly  with  haste. 

2.  Naut. :  To  be  driven  fast  before  a  tempest  with 
little  or  no  sails  spread. 

"All  which  time  we  scudded,  or  run  before  the  wind 
very  swift." — Dampter:  Voyages  (an.  1687). 

tB.  Trans. :  To  pass  over  quickly. 

"His  diffusive  flock, 
In  snowy  groups  diffusive,  scud  the  vale." 

Shemtone:  Ruined  Abbey. 
8Cud,  8.     |  Scrn.  «.] 

1.  The  act  of  scudding ;  a  running  or  rushing  with 
speed. 

2.  A  fast  runner.    (School  slang.) 

3.  Loose,  vapory  clouds,  driven  swiftly   by  the 
wind. 

"  Now,  though  the  darkening  scud  comes  on." 

Scott.-  Lord  of  the  Isles,  i.  18. 

4.  A  light,  passing  shower.     (Prov.  Eng.) 

5.  A  heavy  shower.    (Scotch.) 

"He  will  have  a  wet  journey,  seeing  it  is  apont  to  pe  a 
tend."— Scott: Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  li. 

6.  A  small  number  of  larks,  less  than  a  school. 
(Prov.) 

scud  -der,  s.    [English  scud,  v. ;  -er.}    One  who 
scuds. 
scud  -dick,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Anything  of  small  value.    (Prov.) 

2.  A  shilling.    (Slang.) 

scud  die,  f.  I.  [A  freq.  of  scud,  v.  (q.  y.)]  To 
run  with  a  kind  of  affected  haste  or  precipitation; 
to  scuttle. 

scud  lar,  sufcsr.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  scullion. 
(Scotch.) 

SCU-do  (pi.  SCfl-di),  subst.  [Ital.=a  shield,  a 
crown,  from  Lat.  scutum=a  shield  ;  so  called  from 
its  bearing  the  heraldic  shield  of  the  prince  by 
whom  it  was  issued.] 

Numismatics : 

1.  The  former  unit  of  value  in  the  Roman  States ; 
divided  into  lOpaoli,  or  100  bajocchi,  equal  to  about 
$1.02.    It  is  now  superseded  by  the  Italian  scudo  of 
10  lire,  which  assimilates  it  to  the  French  system. 

2.  An  Austrian  silver  coin  worth  about  $1.02. 

3.  A  Neapolitan  silver  coin  worth  about  96  cents. 

4.  A  Genoese  gold  coin  worth  about  96  cents. 

scuff,  8.  [SCTTFT.]  The  back  part  of  the  neck; 
the  scruff.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

"One  of  the  biggest  .  .  .  was  seized  by  the  scuff  ot 
the  neck."— Lytton:  What  Kill  he  do  with  itt  bk.  x.,  ch.  vii. 

scuff,  v.i.&t.  [Sw.  skuffa=to  push,  to  shove 
(q.  v.);  Old  Dut.  schuffelen;  Dut.  scAuiven  =  to 
shove.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  walk   without  raising  the   feet 
from  the  ground  or  floor ;  to  shuffle.     (Prov.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  graze  gently ;  to  pass  with  a  slight 
touch.    (Scotch.) 

scuf  fie  (l),s.    [SCUFFLE,  ».] 

1.  A  struggle  in  which  the  combatants  grapple 
closely ;  a  confused  quarrel  or  contest  in  which  the 
parties  struggle  blindly  or  confusedly;  a  tumultu- 
ous struggle  for  victory  or  superiority. 

2.  A  tumult,  a  confusion. 

"  But  by  that  they  were  got  within  sight  of  them,  the 
women  were  in  a  very  great  scuffle." — Bunyan:  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  pt.  ii. 

3.  A  child's  pinafore  or  bib.    (Prov.  Eng.) 

scuf  -fle  (2),  s.'  [Dan.  skuffe=to  hoe.]  A  garden 
hoe.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

scuffle-harrow,  s. 

Agric. :  A  harrow  with  cutting  shares  instead  of 
mere  teeth. 

scuffle-hoe,  8. 

Agric.:  A  thrust-hoe  having  the  blade  in  line,  or 
nearly  so,  with  the  handle. 
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scuf -fle,  r.  i.    [A  frequent,  of  scuff  (q.  v.).] 
1.  To  fight  or  struggle  tumultuously  or  confusedly  ; 
to  struggle  or  contend  with  close  grapple. 
•2.  To  shuffle,  to  scrape. 

"The  rude  will  scuffle  through  with  ease  enough." 
Cuirper.-  Tirocinium,  340. 

•scuffle-hunter,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"Those  who  are  distinguished  by  the  nick-name  of 
sciiffie-hunters  prowl  about  the  wharfs,  quays,  and  ware- 
houses under  pretence  of  asking  employment  as  porters 
and  laborers;  but  their  chief  object  is  to  pillage  and 
plunder  whatever  conies  in  their  way."—  Police  of  the 
Metropolis  (1797),  p.  54. 

scuf  -flgr  (1),  s.  [English  scuffl(e),v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  scuffles. 

SCiif -flgr  (2),  s.    [Eng.  scuffl(e)  (2),  s. ;  -er.~\ 
Agric.:  A  cultivator,  a  scarifier  (q.  v.). 

scuft,  subst.  [Cf.  Icel.  skoft;  Goth.  8fcu#s=hair.] 
The  back  part  of  the  neck. 

scug,  ti.  t.  [Dan.  »kygge=io  shade;  Sw.  skugga; 
Icel.  skuggi=si  shadow,  a  shade.]  To  hide,  to 
shelter. 

song,  s.  [Scuo,  t'.]  The  declivity  of  a  hill;  a 
shelter. 

scul-dfid  -dgr-f,  skull  -dug-ger-?,  a.&s.  [Ety- 
mology doubtful.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Relating  to  what  is  unchaste,  (  U.  S. 
Colloq.  <t  Scotch.) 

"  Can  find  out  naething  bat  a  wee  bit  sculduddery  for 
the  benefit  of  the  kirk-treasurer."— Scott:  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  ch.  \vi. 

B.  As  substantive  ( U.  S.  Colloq.  *  Scotch) : 

1.  Fornication,  adultery. 

2.  Grossness,  obscenity ;  rascality. 

sculk,  sculk'-Sr,  &c.   [SKULK,  SKULKEE,  Ac.] 
scull  I'll,  «.  [Avariantof  school  (q. T.).]   Aschool 
or  shoal  of  fish. 

"  Fish  ...  In  sculls  that  oft 
Bank  the  mid  sea."  Milton:  P.  L.,  yll.  402. 

scull  (2),  «.  [Icel.  skj6la=a.  pail,  a  bucket;  cf. 
8cuH(3),s.]  [SKEEL.]  A  shallow  fish-basket. 

scull' 31,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat  connects  it 
with  Lowland  scotch  skul.  skull,  skull  =  a  goblet  or 
large  bowl;  Dan.  tkaul  =  u  bowl,  a  cup;  Sw.  skal; 
Icel.  skdl=a  bowl.] 

1.  A  boat,  a  cock-boat. 

"Go  over  to  White  Hall  in  a  scull."  —  Pepyt,  Kara, 
March  21,  1669. 

2.  A  short  oar  rowed  with  one  hand,  two  being 
handled  by  a  single  man,  as  in  river-wherries  and 
match-boats.    Also  an  oar  used  over  the  stern  by  a 
rocking  action  obliquely  against  the  water. 

"  Getting  his  scull  jammed  by  striking  a  wave." — Field, 
Sept.  18,  1886. 

3.  One  who  sculls  a  boat. 

"  Like  rowing  scull,  he's  fain  to  love, 
*  Look  one  way  and  another  move." 

Butler:  Hudibras,  I.  iii.  351. 

•T  Silver  sculls  : 

Aquatics:  A  pair  of  small  silver  sculls' given  as  a 
challenge  prize  for  scullers  at  several  regattas. 

scull,  v.  t.  or  !.  [SctTLL,  (3),  8.1  To  impel  or 
propel  a  boat  by  sculls,  or  by  a  single  oar  over  the 
stern. 

SCiill'-Sr,  8.    [Eng.  scull,  v. ;  -«r.] 

1.  One  who  sculls  or  rows  with  sculls ;  one  who 
propels  a  boat  by  an  oar  over  the  stern.  [ScCLL 
(3),  s.,  2.] 

"This  has  been  divided  between  a  junior  and  a  senior 
scullers'  race." — London  Daily  A'etc*. 

f2.  A  boat  rowed  by  one  man  with  two  sculls  or 
short  oars. 

scull  -er-f,  •skfill'-e'r-J,  subst.  [According  to 
Skeat,  from  ling,  swiller^  with  suff ,  -y ;  cf .  "  squyl- 
lare,  dysche-wescheare.  (Prompt.  Parv.)  A.  S. 
swilian.  The  change  from  swillery^  or  squillery  to 
scullery  was  helped  by  some  confusion  with  O.  Fr. 
excuelle,  Lat.  (scutella)=&  dish  ;e8cueillier—a  place 
where  dishes  or  bowls  are  kept.] 

1.  A  place  or  room  in  a  house  where  dishes,  pots, 
kettles,  and  other  culinary  utensils  are  cleaned  and 
kept,  and  where  the  dirty  work  of  the  kitchen  is 
done;  a  back-kitchen. 

•2.  Offal,  filth. 

sciill  Ing,  a.  [SCULL,  r.]  Moving  or  worked 
from  side  to  side,  like  the  scull  in  the  stern  of  a 
boat. 

scull  iftn  (i  as  y),  *scol-i-on,  *scoul-y-on,  s. 
[Fr.  escouillon—a.  dish-clout,  from  Lat.  scopa=a 
broom.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  lowest  domestic  servant,  who  does 
the  work  of  the  scullery. 

2.  Fig. :  A  low,  mean,  dirty  fellow. 

•scull -iSn-lf  (1  as  y),  a.  [Eng.  scullion;  -ly.] 
Like  a  scullion ;  hence,  low,  mean,  base,  con- 
temptible. 


scum 

'sculp,  r.  t.    (Lat.  8Cii!po=to   carve.]    [SCULP- 
TUBE,  «.]    To  sculpture,  to  carve,  to  engrave. 
"  O  that  the  tenor  of  my  just  complaint 
Were  sculpt  with  steel  on  rocks  of  adamant," 

>"">tf(/.s:  Paraphrase  of  Job. 

sculp -er,  s.    [ScoHpEE.] 

scul -pin,  skill -pin,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful;   per- 


to  eighteen  inches  long,  of  which  the  head  is  about 
one-third.  Light  or  greenish-brown  above,  with 
irregular  blotches.  The  name  is  also  extended  to 
any  species  of  Acanthocottus,  a  genus  formed  by 
Girard  to  include  marine  species  of  Cottus. 

•sculp  -tile,  a.  [Lat.  sculptilis,  from  sculpo=ta 
carve.]  1  ormed  by  sculpture  or  carving. 

sculp  -t6r,  subst.  [Lat.,  from  sculpo=  to  carve.  1 
One  who  sculptures;  one  who  cuts,  carves,  or  hews 
figures  in  wood,  stone,  or  like  materials. 

sculp'-tress,  s.  [Eng.  sculptor;  -ess.]  A  female 
sculptor ;  a  female  artist  in  sculpture. 

sculp  -tu-ral,  a.  [Eng.  sculptur(e);  -a?.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  sculpture  or  engraving. 

sculp -tu-ral-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  sculptural;  -luA 
By  means  of  sculpture. 

sculp  -ture,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sculptura,  prop, 
fern.  sing,  of  sculpturus,  fut.  par.  of  scufpo=to 
carve;  Sp.  &  Port,  escultura;  Ital.  scultura.] 

1.  The  art  of  cutting,  carving,  or  hewing  wood, 
stone,  or  similar  material  into  the  figures  of  men 
beasts,  or  other   things.    It  also  includes  the  mod- 
eling of  figures  in  clay,  wax.  or  other  material,  to. 
be  afterward  cast  in  bronze,  or  other  metal. 

2.  A  piece  of  sculpture ;  carved  work;  a  figure  cut 
or  carved  in  wood,  stone,  or  similar  material,  repre- 
senting some  real  or  imaginary  object. 

IT  The  origin  of  sculpture  is  lost  in  antiquity.  An 
admirable  material  for  early  effort  was  found  in 
clay,  so  widely  diffused  in  many  lands  [TEBRA- 
COTTA],  to  which,  as  knowledge  advanced,  were 
added  wax,  gesso,  marble,  bronze,  &c.  Hence  the 
rudiments  of  sculpture  are  found  among  all  races 
of  mankind.  The  idolatry  of  the  Old  World  gave  it 
a  great  impulse,  from  the  necessity  which  it  pro- 
duced of  representing  gods.  (IpOL.J  Innumerable 
highly  antique  sculptures  remain  belonging  to  th» 
Egyptians ;  they  are  not  confined  to  gods,  but  repre- 
sent men  engaged  in  their  several  occupations.  To 
a  certain  extent  it  is  the  same  with  the  Assyrian 
sculptures.  Those  of  India  are  known  chiefly  in 
connection  with  Buddhism  and  the  Later  Brahman- 
ism  ;  they  are  more  exclusively  connected  with, 
religion.  All  these  are  mediocre  specimens  of  art. 
It  was  reserved  to  the  Greeks,  and  specially  to  th» 
Athenians,  to  carry  sculpture  to  the  highest  per- 
fection, which  Phidias  did,  about  B.  C.  442.  and 
Praxiteles,  about  B.C.  363.  The  works  of  the  former 
were  characterized  by  sublimity,  those  of  the  latter 
by  beauty.  Praxiteles  was  the  first  who  ventured  to 
produce  a  wholly  nude  figure.  The  conquest  and 
spoliation  of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  B.  0. 146,  led 
to  the  removal  of  Greek  masterpieces  to  Rome. 
This  ultimately  created  a  certain  taste  for  sculpture 
among  the  Romans,  especially  under  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  but,  as  sculptors,  the  Romans  never 
equaled  the  Greeks.  Under  the  later  emperors  the 
art  declined;  under  the  barbarian  invaders  who 
next  succeeded  to  power  it  all  but  expired.  It  was 
revived  in  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Pisano, 
and  gradually  spread  to  other  European  countries. 
Among  Italian  sculptors  were  Donatello  (1383-1460),. 
Michael  Angelo  (1474-1564),  and  Canova  (1757-1822). 


1866),  John  Henry  Foley  (1818-74),  Alfred  Steven* 
(1817-75),  &c.  Prominent  among  American  sculptors 
are  Hiram  Powers  (18(15-1873),  Benjamin  Paul  Akers 

(1825-1861),  Harriet   G.  Hosmer  (1830 ).  Martin 

Gilmore   (1845-1883),  and  William  Wetmore  Story 

(1819 ). 

The  Act  54  Geo.  III.,  c.  56,  establishes  copyright 
in  sculptures. 

sculpture-writing,  s.    Hieroglyphic  (q.  T.). 
sculp  -ture,  v.  t.    [SCULPTURE,  s.] 

1.  To  represent  in  or  by  sculpture ;  to  carve  or 
form  with  the  chisel  and  other  tools  in  wood,  stone, 
or  other  material. 

2.  To  ornament  or  cover  with  sculpture  or  carved 
work. 

3.  To  carve,  to  cut. 

sculp-tu-rSsque  (que  as  k),  a.  [Eng.  sculp- 
fur(e) ;  -«sgue.]  Pertaining  to  or  possessing  th& 
character  of  sculpture ;  after  the  manner  of  sculp- 
ture. 

scum,  *scome,  *skom,  *skum,  s.  [Dan.  skum 
=scum,  froth,  foam  ;  Icel.  sA'H?H  =  foam  ;  Sw.  skum; 
O.  H.  Ger.  scum;  Ger.  schaum;  O.  Fr.  escume;  Fr. 
ecunie ;  Ir.  squm ;  Sp.  &  Port,  escuma ;  Ital.  schi- 
uma.] 


file,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     ae,    oa  =  S;     ey  =  a.      q"  =  kw. 


scum 
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scut  el 


1.  Lit.  :  The   extraneous    matters  or    impurities 
which  rise  to  the  surface  of  liquors  in  fermentation 
or  boiling,  or  which  form  on  the  surface  in  any 
other  way  or  by  any  other  means  ;  the  scoria  of  molt- 
en metal. 

"Some  to  remove  the  scum  as  it  did  rise." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  11.  ii.  31. 

2.  Fig.:  The  refuse,  the  recrement;  that  which  is 
Tile  and  worthless. 

"  People  whom  nobody  knows,  the  scum  of  the  earth." 
—  Knox:  Essays,  No.  76. 

scum,  *skomme,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SCUM,  s.] 

A.  Trans,:  To  take  the  scum  off  the  surface  of; 
to  clear  of  scum  or  impure  matter  ;  to  skim. 

"  You  that  scum  the  molten  lead." 

Dryden;  CEdipus,  iii.  1. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  throw  off  scum;  to  be  covered  with  scum. 

2.  To  arise  like  scum. 

SCiim  -ber,  s.  [A  contract,  of  discumber  (q.  v.).] 
Dung,  especially  the  dung  of  a  fox.  (Prov.) 

sciim-ber,  scum  -mer,  v.  i.  [SCUMBEE,  s.]  To 
dung. 

scum  -ble,  v.  t.  [A  frequent,  or  dimiu.  from 
*cum,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

Paint.  :  To  cover  lightly  or  spread  thinly  over,  as 
an  oil-painting,  drawing,  or  the  like,  with  opaque 
or  semi-opaque  colors,  so  as  to  modify  the  effect. 

scum  -bllig,  s.    [SCUMBLE.] 

Painting:  A  mode  of  obtaining  a  softened  effect 
in  painting,  by  blending  tints  with  a  neutral  color 
of  a  semi-transparent  character,  forming  a  sort  of 
glazing  when  lightly  rubbed  with  a  nearly  dry 
brush  over  that  portion  of  a  picture  which  is  too 
bright  in  color,  or  which  requires  harmonizing.  In 
chalk  and  pencil  drawing  this  is  done  by  lightly 
rubbing  the  blunt  point  of  the  chalk  over  the  sur- 
face, or  spreading  the  harder  lines  by  the  aid  of  the 
stump,  which  produces  a  peculiarly  soft  effect. 

scum  -mer,  r.  i.    [SCUMBER,  «.]    To  dung. 

scum'-m3r,  *skom-mer,  s.  [Eng.  scum,  v.  ;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  scums  ;  a  skimmer. 

"The  salt,  after  its  crystallizing,  falls  down  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  they  take  it  out  by  wooden  scumitiers  and  put  it 
in  frails."—  Kay:  Remains,  p.  120. 

scum-mlfig,pr.par.,a.  &  s.    [ScrjM,  u.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t&  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
yerb.) 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  skimming  or  clearing  of 
scum  ;  in  the  plural,  the  matter  skimmed  from  boil- 

i  ing  or  fermented  liquors. 


f,  *8kum'-myi,  adj.  [Eng.  scum;  -y.] 
I  Covered  with  scum  ;  like  scum  ;  hence,  refuse,  low. 
I  "These  were  the  skummy  remnants  of  those  rebels."  — 
-  Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  iv. 

i     scun  -Qhe6n,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

t     Arch.  :  The  stones  or  arches  thrown  across  the 

angles  of  a  square  tower  to  support  the  alternate 
!  sides  of  the  octagonal  spire  ;  also 

the  cross-pieces  of  timber  across 

the  angles  to  give  strength  and 
I  firmness  to  a  frame. 
i     acun  -nSr.  v.  i.   [A.  S. 
\onsciinian—  to  shun  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  loathe,  to  nauseate;  to  feel 
disgust. 

"They  got  skunnered  wi'  sweets."  — 
Kingsley:  Alton  Locke,  ch.  iii. 

2.  To   start  at  anything   from 
'doubtfulness  of  mind;  to  shrink 
,  back  through  fear.    (Scotch.) 

!    Bcun'-ner,  s.     [SCUNNER,  v.] 
i  Loathing,  abhorrence. 

BCup  (1),  «.    [North  American  Indian  name.] 

Ichthy.:  ThePorgy  (q.  v.). 

BCUP  (2),  s.    [Dutch  schop.J    A  swing. 

soup,  v.  i.    [Scup  (2),  e.]    To  swing. 

sofip  -per,  s.  [O.  Fr.  escopir,  escupir=to  spit 
jout;  Sp.  &  Prov.  escupir;  Walloon  scuipa;  But. 
tspiegat;  QKT.  epeigat  ;  Sw.  8pwgatt=spit-hole,  from 
i»w.  spy=to  spit  ;  Ger.speie7i.J 

Shipbuild.  :  A  hole  or  tube  leading  from  the  water- 
'way  through  the  ship's  side,  to  convey  away  water 
;from  the  deck. 

i  "With  all  her  scuppers  spouting  blood."  —  Xacaulav: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  irtii. 

scupper-hole,  s.   The  same  as  SCUPPER  (q.  v.). 
"  The  blood  at  scupper-holes  runs  out."  —  Ward. 

scupper-hose,  scupper-shoot,  8. 

Saul.  :  A  spout  or  shoot  on  the  outside  of  a 
scupper-hole,  to  conduct  the  water  clear  of  the  ves- 
sel's side. 

:   scupper-leather,  «. 

I  Naut.  :  A  flap-valve  of  leather  outside  of  a  lower- 
I  leek  scupper,  to  keep  the  sea-water  from  entering, 
)ut  permitting  exit  of  water  from  the  inside. 


scupper-nail,  s. 

Naut. :  A  short  nail  witli  a  very  broad,  flat  head, 
used  for  nailing  on  scupper-hose,  battening  down 
tarpaulins,  fastening  pump-leathers,  &c. 

scupper-plug,  s. 

Naut.:  A  tapering  block,  to  close  a  deck-scupper. 

scupper-shoot,  s.    [SCUPPER-HOSE.] 

scup  -per-nong,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind 
of  grape  found  wild,  and  cultivated  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  said  to  be  a  vari- 
ety of  Vitis  vulpina,  and  to  have  been  brought  from 
Greece. 

*scur,  v.  i.  [ScoUR,  v.]  To  run  or  move  hastily; 
to  scour. 

scOrf,  «scurfe,  subst.  [A.  S.  scurf,  sceorfa,  from 
tceorfan  (pa.  t.  scearf,  pi.  sc«r/o»)  =  to  scrape; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  scft urft— scurf ;  Icel.  skurfur;  Sw. 
skorf;  Dan.skurv;  Ger.  scAor/=scurf ;  schilrfen=  to 
scratch ;  Lat.  sculpo,  scalpo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  The  soil  or  foul  remains  of  anything  adherent. 

3.  Anything  adhering  to  the  surface ;  a  coat. 

"A  glossy  scurf,  undoubted  sign 
That  in  his  womb  was  hid  metallic  ore." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  i.  672. 

*4.  Scum,  scoria. 

"Scurfe  of  yren;  scoria." — Cathol.  Anglicum. 
II.  Technically: 


(q.  v.)  they  are  detached  in  abnormal  abundance. 

2.  Hot.  :  Small,  roundish,  flattened  particles  giv- 
ing a  leprous  appearance  to  the  surface  of  certain 
plants,  as  the  Pine-apple. 

scurff.  'scurffe,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  Bull- 
trout. (Prof.  Eng.) 

scurf  -I-ness,  *scorff-y-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  scurfy; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  scurfy. 

scurf  -f,  a.    [Eng.  scurf;  -y.] 

1.  Having  scurf  ;  covered  with  scurf. 

2.  Resembling   scurf;   in    botany,   covered   with 
scales  resembling  scurf. 

*sc8r-rgr,  s.  [Eng.  scur;  -er.]  One  who  moves 
or  runs  hastily  ;  a  scourer,  a  scout. 

"  He  sente  f  or  the  scurrers  to  aduyse  the  dealyinge  of 
theyr  ennemys."  —  Berners:  Froissart;  Cronyole,  vol.  ii., 
ch.  xxxiii. 

scfir  -rl-er,  subst.  [Eng.  scurry  ;  -er.]  One  who 
scurries. 

scur  -rile,  adj.  [Lat.  scurrilis,  from  scurra=a 
buffoon  ;  Fr.  &  Ital.  scurrile.] 

1.  Befitting  or  characteristic  of  a  buffoon  or  vul- 
gar jester  ;  low,  mean  ;  grossly  opprobrious  ;  lewdly 
jocose  ;  scurrilous. 

2.  Given  to  the  use  of  scurrilous  language;  scur- 
rilous. 

"Dares  thrice  scurrilc  lords  behold." 

Holyday:  Juvenal,  sat.  iii. 

scur-rll  -I-tjf,  subst.  [Fr.  scurrilite,  from  Lat. 
scurrilitatem,  accus.  of  scurrilitas,  from  scurrilis= 
scurrile  (q.  v.)  ;  Ital.  scurrilita.) 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  scurrilous;  low, 
vile,  or  obscene  jocularity. 

"Good  Master  Holofernes,  purge;  so  it  shall  please  you 
to  abrogate  scurrility."  —  Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost, 
iv.  2. 

2.  That   which  is  scurrilous;   low,  indecent,  or 
vulgar  language  ;  gross  abuse  or  invective  ;  obscene 
jests. 

scur  -ril-ofis,  *scur  -rll-lous,  adject.  [English 
scurril(e)  ;  -ous.\ 

1.  Used  or  given  to  scurrility  ;  using  the  coarse 
and  indecent   language   of  low,  vulgar   persons  ; 
lewdly  jocose. 

2.  Containing  low,  vulgar,  or  indecent  language  ; 
obscene  ;  grossly  opprobrious  ;  indecently  abusive. 

scur'-rll-ous  If,  adv.  [Eng.  scurrilous  ;-ly.~l  In 
a  scurrilous  manner;  with  gross  or  indecent  abuse. 

scur'-rll-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  scurrilous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  scurrilous  ;  indecency 
or  grossness  of  language  ;  scurrility, 


-,  v.  i.    [A  freq.  from  scur  (q.  v.).]    To 
move  rapidly  ;  to  hurry,  to  hasten. 

"To  scurry  to  the  trenches  of  the  Romans."  —  North: 
Plutarch,  p.  882. 

scur  -if,  s.  &  a.    [SCURRY,  «.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  hurried  movement;  a  run;  haste. 

[HCRRY-SCURRY.] 

"After  affording  a  very  bright  and  lively  scurry  for 
sixteen  minutes."—  Field,  April*,  1886. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Short  and  sharp. 

"His  horses  were  rarely  seen  running  in  the  scurry 
races  which  do  so  much  mischief."—  London  Daily  News. 


scur'-vl-ly1,  adv.  f  Ent?.  .s'r»rr//;  -ly.]  In  a  scurvy 
manner;  basely,  meanly,  shamefully. 

"She  uses  them  scurvily."— Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol. 
i.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxxii. 

scur -vl-ness,  s.  [English  scurvy;  •ness.'}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  scurvy;  meanness,  vile- 
ness. 

scur  -vy1,  *scur  -yef,  a.  &  s.  [English  scurf: 
-y ;  cf.  Swedish  skorvig  —  scurfy,  from  sfcor/=scurf.j 
[SCURFY.] 

A.  .4s  adjective: 

I.  Lit. :  Scurfy ;  affected  or  covered  with  scurf  or 
scabs ;  scabby ;  suffering  from  scurvy. 

"Whatsoever  man  be  scurvy  or  scabbed."— Lev.  xxi.  20. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Vile,  mean,  low,  vulgar,  contemptible. 

2.  Mean,  petty,  paltry,  contemptible,  shameful. 

"Maybe  she'll  call  ye  saucy  scurvey  fellow." 

Beaum.  <&  Flet.:  Wildgoose  Chase,  ii.  2. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Pathol. :  A  peculiar  kind  of  aneemia,  arising  from 
a  deficiency  of  vegetable  diet,  with  a  tendency  to 
hemorrhage,  impaired  nutrition,  and  great  mental 
and  bodily  prostration,  emaciation,  enlarged  joints, 
typical  changes  in  the  gums,  &c.  Lime-juice,  fruits, 
and  vegetable  food  are  indicated  in  the  treatment 
of  this  disease. 

scurvy-grass,  s. 

Hot.:  The  genus  Cochlearia  (q.v.). 

scut,  *skut,  s.  [Icel.  sfctrfr=the  stern,  from  skj6ta 
—  to  jut  out.]  A  short  tail,  as  that  of  a  hare  or 
deer. 

"As  soon  as  the  hare  came  fairly  round,  the  latter  got 
well  placed,  and,  keeping  to  the  scut,  won  a  trial  of  fair 
length  easily."— Field,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

SCU -tage  (age  as  I£),  s.    [Low  Lat.  scutagium, 
from  Lat.  scutum=&  shield.] 
Feudal  Law:  The  same  as  EsctrAGE  (q.  v.). 

scu-ta'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  scutatus=- 
armed  with  a  shield,  from  scutum  (q.  v.).] 

Entom. :  Shield  bugs ;  a  family  of  Geocores,  with 
a  large  scutellum,  in  some  cases  almost  concealing 
the  hemelytra.  They  feed  on  the  juices  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  occasionally  attacking  caterpillars.  Some 
of  the  tropical  species  have  splendid  metallic  tints, 
and  fly  in  the  sunshine. 

scu  -tate,  a.  [Latin  scutatus,  from  scutum=& 
shield.] 

1.  Bot. :  Formed  like  an  ancient  round  buckler. 

2.  ZoOl. :  Protected  by  large  scales. 

scut9h,  v.  t.    [The  same  as  Scotch,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  To  beat,  to  drub. 

2.  To  dress  by  beating ;  specifically. 

(1)  Cotton-man.:  To  separate,  as  the  individual 
fibers  of ,  after  they  have  been  loosened  and  cleansed. 

(2)  Flax-man.:  To  beat  off  and  separate  as  the 
woody  parts  of  the  stalks  of. 

(3)  Silk-man.:    To  disentangle,  straighten,  and 
cut  into  lengths,  as  floss  and  refuse  silk. 

scut$h,  s.    [SCUTCH,  u.] 

1.  A  wooden    instrument   for   dressing   flax   or 
hemp ;  a  scutcher. 

2.  A  provincial  name  for  couch-grass  (q.  v.). 
scutch-rake,  s.    A  flax-dresser's  implement. 
scutch  -efin,  *scocli-on,  «scucn>i-on,  *skoch- 

en,  s.    [A  contract,  of  escutcheon  (q.  v.).] 

1.  An  escutcheon;  a  shield  for  armorial  bearings. 
"  The  defaced  scutcheons  and  headless   statues  of  his 

ancestry." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  AKI\  Arch. :  The  shield  or  plate  on  a  door, 
from  the  center  of  which  hung  the  door-handle. 

3.  Locksmith. :  A  cover  or  frame  to  a  key-hole. 

4.  A  name-plate  on  a  coffin,  pocket-knife,  or  other 
object. 

scutch  eoned,  adj.  [English  scutcheon;  -ed.] 
Emblazoned  as  a  scutcheon. 

"The  scutcheoned  emblems  that  it  bore." 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Triermain,  ill.  18. 
scut$h'-5r,  s.    [Eng.  scutch,  T.  j  -er.]   One  who  or 
that  which  scutches ;  specif.,  a  machine  in  which 
cotton,  flax,  or  silk  is  scutched.    [SCUTCH,  v.  2.] 
scutfh'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [ScUTCH,  v.  ] 

scutchlng-machlne,  scutchlng-mill,  subst.  A 
scutcher  (q.  v.). 

scuthlng-stock,  s. 

Flax-manuf. :  The  part  of  the  machine  on  which 
tho  hemp  rests  in  being  scutched. 

scute  (1), s.    [Lat. sc«<«m=a  shield.] 
*1.  A  small  shield ;  a  buckler. 
*2.  An  old  French  gold  coin,  of  the  value  of  80 
cents. 

3.  A  scale,  as  of  a  reptile.    [SCUTUM.] 
scu'-tel,  s.    [SCUTELLUM.] 


boll,    b67;     pfiut,    Jtfwl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  --•  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -s,ion  -  zhiin.     -tlous,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


scutella 

scu-tel  -Ig.  (pi.  scu-tel-lae),  s.  [Lat.=a  salver, 
dimin.  from  scutra  =  a  tray.] 

1.  Compar.  Anat.  (pi.):  The  horny  plates  with 
which  tne  feet  of  birds  are  covered,  especially  in 
front. 

2.  ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Echinoidea,   family  Clype- 
astridee.    They  are  of  circular  form. 

SOU-tel-lar  -6-88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  scutellar(ia) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  ^ce.  ] 

Sot. :  A  tribe  of  Lamiaceee. 

scu-tel-lar'-I-?.,  subst.  [Lat.  scutella=&  nearly 
square  salver  or  waiter.  Named  from  the  form  of 
the  calyx.] 

Bot. :  Skull-cap ;  the  typical  genus  of  Scutellarese. 
Calyx  broadly  ovate,  with  a  tooth  or  scale  on  the 
inner  side,  the  two  lips  closed  after  flowering; 
corolla  with  the  tube  much  exserted,  upper  lip 
straight,  arched,  lower  one  trifid ;  anthers  of  the 
two  lower  stamens  one-celled,  those  of  the  two 
upper  ones  two-celled.  Known  species  about  ninety, 
from  the  temperate  and  sub-tropical  parts  of  both 
hemispheres. 

scu-tel  -la-rin,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  scutellar(ia') ;  -in 
(Chem.).1 

Chem.:  A  bitter  substance  contained  in  Scutel- 
laria  laterifolia.  ( Watts.) 

scu-tel  -late,  scu'-tel-lat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  scutella 
=  a  salver  ]  Formed  like  a  plate  or  platter ;  divided 
into  small  plate- like  surfaces. 

scu-tel  -11-dse,  s.  pi.  [Latin  scutell(a) ;  fern.  pi. 
adj.  snff.  -/dee.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Echinoidea;  shell  depressed, 
discoidal,  often  digitate  or  perforated,  lower  sur- 
face with  ramifying  grooves. 

scu-tel'-ll-form,  adj.  [Lat.  scutella=a  salver, 
and  forma = f orm .] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  SCCTELLATE  (q.  v.). 

2.  Bot. :  Nearly  patelliform,  but  oval  instead  of 
round,  as  the  embryo  of  grapes. 

scu  -tel-llne,  ad./.  [Mod.  Lat.  scutellinus,  from 
Lat.  scutella  (q.  v.).] 

Zoology :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Scutella 
(q.  v.). 

scu-tel  -liim  (pi.  scv-tSr-l*),  «.    [Mod.  Latin, 
dimin.  from  scutum  (q.  v.).] 
Botany : 

(1)  The  single  large  cotyledon  enveloping  the  em- 
bryo in  Grasses. 

(2)  (Of  lichens'):  A  shield  with  an  elevated  rim 
formed  by  the  thallus.    [OEBILLA.] 

scu  -tl-g,  (t  as  sh),  s.  [From  Lat.  scutum  (q.  v.). 
Named  from  the  form  of  the  disc.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Rhamnacece.  Shrubs  with 
nearly  opposite  leaves,  five  petals,  and  five  stamens. 
From  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

scu-tl-brai  -chl-an,  a.  &  s.    [SCUTIBEANCHI- 

ATE.j 

scu-tl-brau-clil-a  -ta,,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Lat.  scutum=a  shield,  and  Eng.  branchiata  (q.  v. ).] 

Zool. :  One  of  Lamarck's  order  of  Gasteropoda, 
nowmergedin  Prosobranchiata  (q.  v.).  Two  fam- 
ilies, Olidea  and  Calyptracea. 

scu-tl-braii'-clil-ate,  scu-tl-bran -chi-a,u,  a. 
&  s.  [SCUTIBRANCHIATA.] 

A.  At  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  order  Scuti- 
branchiata. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  member  of  the  order  Scutibran- 
chiata. 

BCU-tlf '-er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  scutum=a  shield,  and 
fero=to  bear.]  Bearing  a  shield  or  buckler. 

scu  -tl-form,  a.  [Fr,  scutiforme,  from  Latin 
scutum=a  shield,  and  /onrea=form.l  Having  the 
form  of  a  shield  or  buckler ;  scutate  (q.  v.). 

SCU-tlg  -er-g.,  s.  [Lat.  scutum  (q.  v.),  and  gero 
=  to  wear,  to  carry  about.] 

Zool.:  The  typical  genus  of  Scutigeridee  (q.  v.). 
Scutigera  coleoptrata,  inhabiting  the  south  of 
Europe  and  northern  Africa,  is  four-fifths  of  an  inch 
long,  and  S.  nobilis,  found  in  India  and  the  Mauri- 
tius, two  inches. 

scn.-tl-ger  -I-dSB,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  scutiger(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idce.J 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Chilopoda.  Antennae  very  long ; 
eyes  compound ;  body-segments  few ;  limbs  long, 
the  first  pair  specially  so,  and  projecting  from  the 
sides  of  the  head.  Widely  distributed. 

scut  -ter,  s.    [SCDTTEK,  «.]    A  hasty,  noisy  run. 

scut'-tSr,  v.  i.  [Probably  a  frequent,  from  scud 
(q.v.l.J  To  run*  away  hastily;  to  scurry,  to  scuttle. 

scut  -tie  (l),  *scot-ille,  *scot  ylle,  *skut-tle, 
subst.  [A.  S.  scutel=n  dish,  a  bowl,  from  Latin 
scutella—^  salver  or  waiter,  dimin.  from  scufra, 
scuta=a  tray,  dish,  or  platter;  Sp.  escudilla;  Ital. 
scodella.~\ 

1.  A  broad,  shallow  basket,  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  dish. 

2.  A  metal  pan,  pail,  or  bucket  for  carrying  or 
holding  coal. 
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sciat  tie  (2),s.  [SCUTTLE  (1),  v.]  Aquickpace; 
a  short  run. 

sctif-tle  (3),  s.  [p.  Fr.  escoutille  (Fr.  tc<>Mlin*-\. 
a  word  probably  of  Spanish  origin  ;  cf.  Sp.  i-xcotilla, 
escotillo)i=a  hole  in  the  hatch  of  a  ship,  a  hatch; 
ultimate  origin  doubtful.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  square  hole  in  the  wall  or  roof 
of  a  house  with  a  lid  for  covering  it  ;  the  lid  that 
covers  such  hole. 

2.  Waut.  :  A  small  opening  in  a  ship's  deck  or 
side,  closed  by  a  shutter  or  hatch. 

scuttle-butt,  scuttle-cask,  s. 

Naut.:  A  cask  having  an  opening,  covered  by  a 
lid,  in  its  side  or  top.  It  is  lashed  on  deck,  and 
contains  the  water  required  for  immediate  use. 
Called  also  Scuttlod-butt. 

scuttle-fish,  s.    [CUTTLE-FISH.] 

SCUt  -tie  (l),v.  f.    [The  same  ae  scuddle  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  run  hastily  ;  to  scuddle. 

"Went  scuttling  away  at  &  rapid  rate  amid  the  brush- 
wood." —  W.  H.  Kingston;  South  Sea  Whaler,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  (See  extract.) 


.  . 

"Owing  to  the  practice  of  scuttling,  which  consists  of  a 
band  of  lads  attacking  single  individuals  and  violently 
assaulting  them,  having  grown  to  euch  an  extent  in  some 
of  the  districts  round  Manchester,  the  magistrates  have 
resolved  upon  severe  repressive  measures."  —  People,  Dec. 

SCUt'-tle  (2),  V.  #.     [SCUTTLE  (3),  S.] 

Naut.  :  To  cut  holes  through  the  bottom  or  sides 
of  a  ship  for  any  purpose  ;  especially  to  sink  by 
cutting  such  holes. 

"On  his  leaving  the  place  they  were  towed  out  of  har- 
bor, and  scuttled  and  sunk."  —  Anson;  Voyages,  bfc.  iii.t 
ch.  iv. 

sciit'-tled  (le  as  el),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [SCUTTLE 
(2),r.] 

scuttled-butt,  s.    A  scuttle-butt  (q.  v.). 
scu  -turn  (pi.  scu'-ta,),  s.   [Lat.] 

1.  Rom%  Antiq,:  The  shield  of  the  heavy-armed 
Roman  soldiers.    It  was  of  an  oblong  or  semi-cylin- 
drical shape,  made  of  boards  or  wicker- 

work,  covered  with  leather,  with  some- 
times an  iron  rim. 

2.  Anat.:  The  knee-pan. 

3.  Bot.:  The  broad,  dilated  stigma  ot 
Stapelia  and  some   other   Asclepiada- 
ceae. 

*4.  Old  Law:  A  pent-house  or  awn- 
ing. 

5,  Zodl.:  A  shield-like  plate.  (Ap- 
plied specially  to  the  bony  dermal  plates 
on  the  skin  of  crocodiles  and  the  large 
dorsal  scales  of  some  Annelida.) 

*Scutum  Sobieski,  s. 

Astron.;  Sobieski's  shield,  a  northern 
constellation,  consisting  only  of  small  stars. 

8§f  b'-gi-lfl,,  fi.    [Gr.  skybalon=dung.'} 

Pathol.:  A  hardened  mass  of  fceces. 

s.  pL    [Modern  Latin   scyd- 
" 


Scutum. 


mcen(us)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee."] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Brachelytra.  They  are  akin 
to  Pselaphidae  (q.  v.),  but  the  tarsi  are  five-jointed, 
the  abdomen  is  of  six  segments,  and  the  elytra 
cover  the  abdomen. 

scf  d-mse'-nuB,  s.  [Greek  skydmainos=angry- 
looking.] 

Entoni.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Scydmsenidce  (q.  v.). 

S$y"e,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  curve  in  the 
front  and  back,  or  front  side  and  back,  pieces  of  the 
waist  of  a  garment,  adapted  to  fit  or  suit  the  con- 
tour of  the  arm  where  it  joins  the  body  of  the  gar- 
ment, The  sleeve  is  adapted  to  fit  this  slope. 

SC^l'-lse-a,    8.    [Latin  =  pertaining  to    Sylla.] 

[SCYLLIUM.] 

ZoOl.  :  A  genus  of  Tritonidee.  Animal  long,  com- 
pressed ;  foot  long,  narrow,  and  channeled  ;  back 
with  two  pairs  of  wing-like  lobes,  with  small  tufted 
branchite  on  their  inner  surface;  tentacles  dorsal, 
slender,  retractile.  Known  species  seven^  from  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean  in  floating  sea-weed. 
(  Woodward.) 

acf  l-lar'-I-an,  8,  [SYLLARID.*;.]  Any  individual 
of  tne  family  Scyllaridte. 

S9ycl-la.r'-I-dser  s,  [Mod.  Lat.  scyllar(us);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  'ides.'] 

Zodl.:  A  tribe  of  Macroura;  External  antennae 
foliaceous  and  very  wide,  the  second  and  fourth 
joints  lamellar  and  extremely  large  ;  carapace  very 
wide,  little  elevated,  the  anterior  borderwith  a  hor- 
izontal prolongation;  sternal  plastron  and  abdo- 
men very  wide. 

sc.yi'-lar-us,  «.    [Gr.  8kyllaros=a  kind  of  crab.] 

Zool.:  The  typical  genus  of  Scyllarida?  (q.  v.). 
Carapace  much  longer  than  it  is  wide;  abdomen 
very  thick. 


scytalidse 

BCJFl-ll'-I-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  sajllKum);  Lafc. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  A  family  of  Selachoidei  (q.  v.),  with 
several   genera,  widely  distributed.    Two   dorsals 
without  spins,  the  first  above  or  behind  tin1  von- 
trals,  anal  present  ;  no  nictitating  membrane  ;  spir- 
acle always  distinct  ;  mouth  inferior,  tooth  small, 
usually  in  several  ro\vs. 

2.  Palceont.  :  They  appear  first  in  the  Lias. 
s$j?l-ir-6  dus,  s.    [Mod.  Latin   scylli(um),  and 

Gr.  odoKs^a  tooth.] 

Palcront.:  A  genus  of  Scylliidae,  with  one  species, 
from  the  Upper  Chalk. 

Bqf  11  -Ite,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  sctjll(ium)  (q.  v.)  ;  -We.] 
Chem.:  \  substance  occurring  in  the  liver  and 
other  parts  of  sharks  and  rays.  It  is  prepared  by- 
pounding  the  organ  with  ground  glass  and  repeat-  _ 
edly  extracting  with  alcohol.  The  nitrates  are  evap-  ' 
orated,  and  the  residue  treated  with  absolute  alco- 
hol, the  insoluble  portion  is  then  dissolved  in  water, 
and  the  crystals  which  form  after  a  time  are  again 
dissolved,  and  treated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead, 
and  the  lead  compound  decomposed  with  sulphy- 
dric  acid.  Scyllite  crystallizes  from  the  solution  ia 
monoclinio  prisms  with  vitreous  luster,  and  faint, 
sweetish  taste.  Slightly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble; 
in  absolute  alcohol.  It  does  not  reduce  alkaline 
copper  solutions. 

sgyT-lI-um,  s.  [(ir.  Ski/lla  =  n  monster  inhabit- 
ing a  cavern  in  the  Straits  of  Sicily,  fabled  to  be- 
girt about  with  barking  dogs.  (Homer:  Odys..  xii. 
73,  sqq.n 

Ichthy.:  Dog-fishes;  the  typical  genus  of  Scyl- 
liidffl  (q.  v.),  with  eight  species,  from  the  coasts  of 
temperate  and  tropical  seas.  Origin  of  anal  always 
in  advance  of  that  of  second  dorsal  ;  nasal  cavity 
separate  from  the  mouth:  teeth  small,  arranged  in 
numerous  series.  They  live  on  the  bottom,  and 
feed  on  Crustacea  and  dead  fish.  Dr.  Gilntlier 
(Study  of  Fishes,  p.  316)  remarks,  "  that  it  would  he 
worth  while  to  apply  the  fins  of  these  and  other 
sharks,  which  are  so  extensively  used  in  China  for 
making  ^clatiiif!  soups,  to  the  same  purpose  in  this 
country,  or  to  dry  them  for  exportation  to  tbe 
East." 

*s$fm'-5-ter,  *&$fm  -I-tar,  s.   [SCIMITEE.] 
'ssJ'm-me'-trl-ail,  a.    [Eug.  *scymmeter;  -ian.) 
Resembling  a  scimiter  (q.  v.)- 
scym    nils,  s.    [Gr.  skymnos=&  lion's  whelp.] 
Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Spinacidee  (q.  v.).    Two  short 


the  neighboring  parts  of  the  Atlantic. 

scy-png.  (pi.  S$y  -pllSB),  s.  fi.at.sct/phus,  from 
Gr.  8kyphos=a.  cup,  a  goblet.] 

Bot:  (of  lichens):  A  cup-like  dilatation  of  th» 
podetium,  bearing  shields  on  the  margin. 

SCy  -phl-ft,  8.     [SCYPHA.] 

Palaeont.:  A  genus  of  Fossil  Sponges  established 
by  Goldfuss.  From  the  Devonian  to  the  .Jurassic. 


'-l-g,,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.s  dimin.  from  Lat, 

8C!/J>hUS.]      [SCYPHA.] 

ZoOl.:\  genus  of  Vorticellina  fa.v.).  Animal- 
cules solitary,  elongate  or  pyriform.  highly  contract- 
ile, adherent  posteriorly  to  foreign  bodies  by  means 
of  a  specially-developed  acetabuliform  organ  of 
attachment;  oral  system  as  in  Vorticella,  Kent 
enumerates  five  species. 

89Jfph'-I-fonn,  a.  [Gr.  skyphos=a  cup;  Eiig. 
-form-. 

Botany:  Cup  or  goblet  shaped.  Used  specif,  of 
scypbee  of  lichens.  [SCYPHA.] 

s$?pn>u.-lus,s.  [Lat.=a  small  cup,  dimin.  from 
scyphus  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.  (of  scale  mosses)  :  The  bag  or  cap  whence  th» 
seta  arises. 

s$?'-plius,  «.    [Gr.  skyphos.] 

1.  Class,  Antiq.:  A  kind  of  large   drinkine  nip, 
anciently  used  by  the    lower    orders    amout;  the 
Greeks  and  Etrurians. 

(Fairholt.) 

2.  Bot.  :  Haller's  name 
for  a  corona  when  it  con- 
stitutes an  undivided  cup, 
Example,  the  Narcissus. 

scft'-s.-le,  s.  [Latin, 
from  Gr.  skytale—  ...  a 
cylindrical  snake  of  equal 
thickness  throughout. 
(Pliny:  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxii. 
5,19.)]  [SCYTALID.I:,  TOETEIX.] 

sgf-tal  -I-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  scytal(e)  ;  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -t'dcr.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Ophidia,  often  merged  in  the 
Boidse.  Wallace  enumerates  three  genera  :  ScytaH 
and  Oxyrhopus,  confined  to  tropical  America,  and 
Hologerrhum,  from  the  Philippines. 


Scyphus. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,    what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,    here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,    pot, 
or,     wore,    wolf,     w5rk.     wh8,    Bon;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     a,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  Irw. 
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scythe 

8$y the,  *sithe,  *sythe,  subst.  [A.  S.  sidhe,  slthe  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.ze/a;  Icel.  si'jilhr,  si<idli= a  sickle; 
Low  Ger.  seyed,  segd,  seed,seid~a  sickle ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
seh;  M.  H.  Ger.  t.tdt=a  plowshare;  English  saw, 
sickle.} 

1.  Agric.:  A  cutting  instrument  used  for  mowing 
or  reaping.    It  consists  of  a  loug  curved  blade  with 
a  crooked  handle  set  nearly  at  a  right  angle  thereto. 
It  has  generally  two  projecting  handles,  called  nebs, 
fixed  to  the  principal  handle,  by  which  it  is  held. 
It  is  used  with  a  peculiar  swinging  motion,  both 
hands  being  employed. 

"A  stroke  as  fatal  as  the  scythe  of  death." 

Cowper:  Charity,  145. 

2.  Antiq. :  \  sharp,  curved  blade  attached  to  the 
wheels  of  a  war-chariot. 

scythe-bearing,  adj.  Bearing  scythes ;  a  term 
applied  especially  to  some  ancient  war  chariots. 

"The  scythe-bearing  chariots,  also  devised  by  him,  were 
very  effective  in  the  same  battle." — Lewis:  Cred.  Early 
Kunian  Hist.,  ii.  52I>. 

scythe-Stone,  subst.  A  whetstone  for  sharpening 
scythes. 

*s$ythe,  v.  t.  [SCYTHE,  s.]  To  cut  with  a  scythe; 
to  mow. 

•scythed,  adj.  [Eng.  scythe,  s. ;  -ed.]  Armed  or 
furnished  with  a  scythe  or  scythes. 

"The  scythed  chariots  were  common  in  Gaul." — Elton: 
Origins  of  English  History,  119.  (Note.) 

scythe  -man,  s.  [Eng.  scythe,  and  man.]  One 
•who  uses  a  scythe ;  a  mower. 

"Had  fled  in  confusion  before  Monmouth's  scythemen." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

Scy'th  -I-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Scythia,  a  name 
#iven  vaguely  to  the  country  north  and  east  of  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Sea  of  Aral. 

B.  Assubst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Scythia. 
Scythian-lamb,  s.    [BABOMETZ.] 

se^th -rops,  s.  [Gr.  sfcj/Mropos=gloomy-looking : 
afcj/(Aros=sullen,  and  pps=the  face.] 

Ornith.:  Channel-bill  (q.  v.) :  a  genus  of  Cucu- 
lidse,  or,  in  classifications  in  which  that  family  is 
divided,  of  Crotophaginee.  Bill  long  and  strong, 
hooked  at  tip,  sides  channeled;  two  front  toes, 
united  at  base.  One  species,  ranging  from  East 
Australia  to  Molucca  and  Celebes. 

S9y-t6 -de,  s.  [Gr.  sfc7/(o<Je8=like  leather:  skytos 
=  a  hide,  leather,  and  eidos=form.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  Scytodides  (q.  v.). 

8§y-t6-dep'-slc,  ft.  [Greek  skytos=&  hide,  and 
<Jepsco=to  tan.]  Pertaining  to  the  business  of  a 
tanner. 

S9y-to  -dl-des.,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  scytod(e) ;  Lat. 
masc.  or  fern.  pi.  suff.  -Wes.] 

Zool.:  A  sub-family  of  spiders,  family  Tegenari- 
idee  or  Tubitelse.  Eyes  six ;  body  short,  rounded. 
They  inhabit  temperate  countries,  and  spin  only  a 
few  irregular  lines. 

scy-t6-si  -ph&n,  s.  [Greek  sfcyios=leather,  and 
siphon— a  hollow  body,  a  siphon.  Named  from  the 
tubular  and  coriaceous  form  of  the  fronds.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Dictyotidae.  Fucoids,  growing 
in  the  ocean.  Scytosiphon  Mum  is  thirty  or  forty 
feet  long.  It  is  common  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  and 
in  Scalpa  Bay,  Orkney,  makes  navigation  difficult. 
Used  in  Norway  as  fodder  for  cattle. 

*sdain,  *sdayn,  *sdeign  (g  silent),  s.  &  a.  [DIS- 
DAIN.] 

'sdeath,  interj.  A  contraction  of  "  By  His  death," 
meaning  by  God's  death, 
•sdeign  -f  fil  (g  silent),  a.    [DISDAIN-FOX.] 
sea,  *se,  *see,  s.    [A.  S.  see,  cogn.  with  Dut.  zee  • 
Icel.  seer;  Dan.  so;  Sw.sjdi;  Ger.  see  ',  Goth,  saiws.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  general  name  for  the  great  body  of  salt 
•water  which  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  earth's 
surface ;  the  ocean.  In  a  more  limited  sense  the 
term  is  applied  to  a  part  of  the  ocean,  which 
from  its  position  or  configuration  is  looked  upon  as 
distinct,  and  deserving  of  a  special  name,  as  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Black  Sea,<tc.  The  term  is 
also  occasionally  applied  to  inland  lakes,  as  the 
Caspian  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  &c. 

"And  God  called  the  dry  land  earth,  and  the  gathering 
together  of  the  waters  called  he  seas." — Genesis  i.  10. 

IT  The  principal  seas  of  the  world  measure  in 
length  as  follows :  Aral,  250  miles ;  Baltic,  600 :  Black, 
S32 ; Caribbean.  1,800 ; China,  1,700 ;  Caspian,  640 ^Ja- 
pan, 1,000 ;  Mediterranean,  2,000 ;  Okhotsk,  600 ;  Red, 
1,401);  White,  450. 
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2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  largo  quantity  ;  an  ocean,  a  flood. 

"All  the  space  ns  far  as  Charing  Cross  was  one  sea  of 
heads."— Mticaulni/:  Jlist.  &i;/.,eh.  x. 

(2)  Anything  rough  or  tempestuous. 

"Andin  a  troubled  sea  of  passion  tost." 

Mill,,!,:   P.  L.,  1.717. 

II.  Technically: 

I.  Geoy.,  Geol.,  Hydrol.,  &c.:  [OCEAN.] 

'_'.  Lti  "• :  The  main  or  high  seas.  (*;  11)  are  consid- 
ered to  begin  at  low-watermark.  Offenses  upon 
them  are  tried  by  the  Admiralty  courts  or  division. 
Between  high-  and  low-water  marks  the  Admiralty 
have  jurisdiction  when  the  tide  is  ebbing,  and  the 
Common  Law  courts  when  it  is  flowing. 

3.  Script.:  [BRAZEN,  H  4.] 

IT  1.  A  cross  sea:  [CROSS-SEA.] 
'2.  A  /ifcuvy  sea :    A  sea  in  which  the  waves  run 
high. 

3.  A  long  sea :  A  sea  in  which  the  waves  are  long 
and  extensive. 

4.  A  short  sea :  A  sea  in  which  the  waves  are  ir- 
regular, broken,  and  interrupted,  so  as  frequently 
to  break  over  a  vessel. 

*5.  At  full  sea:  At  high  water;  hence,  fig.,  at  the 
height. 

"Folly  and  madness  all  at  full  sea." — Burton:  Anat.  of 
Melancholy.  (Democr.  to  the  Reader),  p.  28. 

6.  At  sea: 

(1)  Lit. :  On  the  open  sea  :  oat  of  sight  of  land. 

(2)  Fig. :  In  a  vague  condition  ;  uncertain  ;  wide 
of  the  mark. 

"This  time  backers  were  sadly  at  sea  in  their  selection." 
— London  Globe. 

7.  Beyond  the  sea,  beyond  the  seas:  Ont  of  the 
country  or  realm. 

8.  Half-seas  over:  [HALF-SEAS  OVER.] 

9.  On  the  sea :    On  the  edge  of  the  sea ;  on  the 
coast. 

10.  The  four  seas:  The  seas  which  border  Britain 
on  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west. 

II.  The  high  seas:  [HIGH-SEAS.] 

12.  The  molten  sea : 

Script.:  The  great  brazen  laver  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual.  (1  Kings  vii.  23-26.) 

13.  Togo  to  sea,  to  follow  the  sea:  To  follow  or 
adopt  the  profession  of  a  sailor. 

1J  Sea  is  largely  used  in  composition,  the  mean- 
ings of  the  compounds  being  in  most  cases  self- 
explanatory. 

sea-acorn,  s.  A  barnacle.    [BALANID.S:.] 
"The  Balani  have  also  been  named  sea-acorns,  from 
some  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  fruit  of  the  oak." — Grif- 
fiths' Cuvier,  zii.  429. 

sea-adder,  s.    [FIFTEEN-SPINED-STICKLEBACK.] 

sea-anemones,  .-•./•/. 

Zodl.:  The  family  Actinidffl.  Corallum  absent  or 
spurious;  they  are  locomotive,  and  rarely  com- 
pound. The  body  is  a  soft,  leathery,  truncated 
cone,  called  the  column.  The  two  extremities  are 
named  the  base  and  the  disk,  the  former  constitut- 
ing a  sucker  whereby  the  animal  fixes  itself  at  will, 
and  in  the  center  of  the  latter  the  mouth  is  situated, 
and  round  the  circumference  are  numerous  ten- 
tacles, usually  retractile.  [ANEMONE,  2.] 

sea-ape,  s. 

1.  Ichthy. :    [FOX-SHARK.] 

2.  ZoOl. :  Enhydra  marina.    [SEA-OTTER.] 

sea-bank,  s. 

fl.  The  bank  or  shore  of  the  sea. 

"  Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wild  sea-banks." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

2.  A  mole  or  bank  built  to  keep  out  the  sea. 

sea-bar,  s.  The  Sea-swallow  (q.  v.). 

sea-barrow,  s.  The  case,  shaped  something  like 
a  hand-barrow,  which  contains  the  eggs  of  the 
Skate,  or  of  the  Dog-fish. 

sea-basket,  s.    [BASKET-FISH.] 

sea-bass,  sea-basse,  s.    [BASSE,  s.] 

sea-bat,  s.    [PLATAX.] 

sea-batteries,  s.  pi. 

Law :  Assaults  by  masters  in  the  merchant  serv- 
ice upon  seamen  at  sea. 

sea-beach,  «.  The  beach  of  the  sea,  especially 
when  sandy  or  shingly. 

"  On  the  sea-beach, 

Piled  in  confusion,  lay  the  household  goods  of  the 
peasants."  Longfellow;  Evangeline,  i.  5. 

*S  Raised  sea-beach :  [RAISED.] 
sea-bear,  s. 


Zoology: 
1.  Tli,.  1',, 


(2)  A  wave,  a  billow,  a  surge. 

(3)  —  ..      -   .. 


,  ,  The  swell  of  the  ocean  in   a  tempest;    the 
direction  of  the  waves. 


1.  The  Polar-bear  (q.  v.). 

2.  Otaria  ursinus. 

sea-beard,  s. 

Bot. :  Conferva  rupestris. 


sea-built 

sea-beast,  s.  An  animal  living  in  the  sea.  (Mil- 
ton: P.  L.,  i.  200.) 

*sea-beat,  sea-beaten,  a.  Beaten  or  lashed  by 
the  sea. 

"Sea-beaten  rocks." — Cowper:  A  Tale,  June,  1793. 

tsea-beaver,  s.    [SEA-OTTER.] 

sea-beet,  s. 

Bot. :  Beta  maritima.    [BEET.] 

fsea-belch,  s.    A  breaker  or  line  of  breakers. 

sea-bells,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  Convolvulus  soldanella. 

sea-belt,  s. 

Bot. :  Laminaria  saccharina. 

sea-bent,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Ammophila. 

sea-birds,  s.pl. 

Ornith. :  The  order  Gaviee,  Cuvier's  Longipennea 
(q.  v.).  There  are  two  families,  Laridee  and  Pro- 
cellariidse,  but  the  latter  are  often  erected  into  a 
separate  group.  [TrjBDi  ARES.  ] 

sea-biscuit,  s.    Ship-biscuit, 
sea-blite,  s.    [ELITE,  ».,  H  (a).] 

sea-blubber,  s.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Medusa  or  Jelly-fish. 

sea-board,  *sea-bord,  s.,  a.,&  adv. 

A.  Assubst.:  The  territory,  district,  or  land  bor- 
dering on  the  sea  ;  the  sea-shore. 

B.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  to  a  territory,  district,  or 
laud  bordering  on  the  sea  ;  on  the  sea-shore. 

"  There  shall  a  lion  from  the  sea-bord  wood 
Of  Neustria  come  roaring." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  47. 

C.  As  adv. :  Toward  the  sea. 

sea-boat,  s.  A  term  applied  to  a  ship  considered 
with  regard  to  her  sea-going  qualities. 

"Shipwrecks  were  occasioned  by  their  ships  being  bad 
sea-boats,  and  themselves  but  inditferent  seamen." — 
Arbuthnot. 

sea-bordering,  a.    Lying  on  or  situated  by  the 
sea.    (Drayton.) 
sea-born,  a. 

1.  Born  from  or  of  the  sea. 

"  That  sea-born  city  was  in  all  her  glory." 

Byron:  Beppo,  10. 

2.  Born  at  or  upon  the  sea. 

sea-borne,  a.    Borne  or  carried  seaward ;  borne 
or  carried  by  sea  ;  as,  sea-borne  coal, 
sea-bottle, «. 
Bot. :  Fucus  vesiculosus. 

*  sea-bound,  *  sea-bounded,  adj.  Bound  or 
bounded  by  the  sea. 

"  Our  sea-bounded  Britainy." 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  573. 

sea-boy,  s.  A  boy  employed  on  board  a  vessel  at 
sea.  (Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II., iii.  1.) 

sea-breach,  subst.  The  breach  made  by  the  sea 
through  an  embankment  or  a  reef  of  rocks. 

"To  an  impetuous  woman,  tempests  and  sea-breaches 
are  nothing." — L'Estrange. 

sea-bread,  s.    Ship-biscuit  (q.  v.). 

sea-bream,  s. 

Ichthyology: 

1.  Payellus centrodontits.    There  is  a  black  spot 
on  the  origin  of  the  lateral  line. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  family  Sparidte  (q.  v.). 

"The  Sea-breams  are  recognized  chiefly  by  their  denti- 
tion. Their  coloration  is  very  plain.  They  do  not  attain 
to  a  large  size,  but  the  majority  are  used  as  food." — 
OUnther:  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  485. 

sea-breeze,  s.  A  breeze  which  blows  from  the 
sea  in  upon  the  land.  It  is  more  marked  in  the 
tropics  than  elsewhere,  but  tends  to  occur  in  every 
latitude.  It  commences  in  the  afternoon,  and 
travels  to  the  land  to  supply  the  place  of  the  air 
which  has  been  heated,  and  ascended  thence  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day.  [LAND-BREEZE.] 
"  The  wasting  sea  breeze  keen." 

Scott:  Marmion,  ii.  10. 

sea-brief,  s.    [SEA-LETTER.] 

sea-buckthorn,  s. 

Bot. :  Hippophae  rhamnoides. 

sea-bugloss,  s. 

Bot.:  Lithospermum  maritimum. 

sea-built,  a. 

1.  Built  for  the  sea. 

"  Borne  each  by  other  in  a  distant  line 
The  sea-built  forts  in  dreadful  order  move." 

Dryden:  Annus  Mtrabilis,  Ivii. 

2.  Built  on  the  sea. 


boll,    b<5y;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    ic.  =  bel,     del. 


sea-bun 

sea-bun,  s. 

ZoOl. :  The  genus  Spatangtis  (q.  v.).  Called  also 
Heart-urchin. 

sea-cabbage,  s. 

Bot.:  Crambe  maritima. 

sea-cale, «.   [SEA-KALE.] 

sea-calf,  s.    The  Common  Seal  (q.  v.). 

"The  sea-calf,  or  weal,  so  called  from  the  noise  he 
makes  like  a  calf." — Grew  Musceum. 

sea-camomile,  s. 
Bot.:  Anthemis  maritima. 
*sea-cap,  s.    A  cap  to  be  worn  at  sea. 
"  Though  now  you  have  no  sea-cap  on  your  head." 
Shakesp..-  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

sea-captain,  a.  The  captain  of  a  vessel  which 
goes  to  sea ;  a  captain  of  a  ship  as  distinguished 
from  a  captain  in  the  army. 

sea-card,  s.    The  mariner's  card  or  compass. 

sea-carp,  s.  A  spotted  fish  living  among  rocks 
and  stones. 

sea-cat,  8. 

1.  ZoOl. :  Otaria  ursinus. 

2.  Ichthyology: 

(1)  Trachinus  draco,  the  Great  Weever.    [WEEV- 
EB.l 

(2)  Anarrhichas  lupus.    [SEA-WOLF.] 

(3)  Chimcera  monstrosa.    [CHIM.EBA.] 
sea-caterpillar,  >. 

ZoOl. :  The  genus  PolynoB. 

sea-  catgut, «. 

Bot. :  A  name  given  in  the  Orkneys  to  a  common 
soa-weed,  Chorda, filum ;  sea-lace  (q.  v.). 

sea- centipedes,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl.:  The  Nereidse  (q.  v.). 

tsea-change,  s.  A  change  produced  by  the  sea. 
"  Doth  suffer  a  sea-change." — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

sea-chart,  s.    A  chart  (q.  v.) . 

"The  situation  of  the  parts  of  the  earth  are  better 
learned  by  a  map  or  sea-chart,  than  reading  the  descrip- 
tion."— Watts. 

sea-cliickweed,  s. 

Bot.:  Arenaria  peploides. 

sea-cliff,  s.  A  cliff  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
sea,  and  if  that  action  be  recent,  constituting  its 
boundary  at  some  place.  If  it  be  of  old  date,  up- 
heaval may  have  located  the  sea-cliff  far  inland. 

sea-coal,  8.  An  old  name  for  coal.  It  was  given 
because  that  mineral  was  generally  brought  by  sea, 
whereas  charcoal  came  by  land  to  the  consumer. 

"Opal  in  particular  was  never  seen  except  in  the 
districts  where  it  was  produced,  or  in  the  districts  to 
which  it  could  be  carried  by  sea,  and  was  indeed  always 
known  in  the  south  of  England  by  the  name  of  sea-coal." 
— Macattlay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  iii. 

sea- coast,  subst.    The  coast  of  the  sea ;  the  land 
adjacent  to  the  sea. 
sea-cob,  s.    A  sea-gull  (q.  v.). 
sea-cock,  s. 
fl.  A  sea-rover,  a  viking. 

2.  Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  several  species  of 
the  genus  Trigla  (q.  v.). 

3.  Marine    steam-eng.:  A   cock  or  valve  in   the 
injection  water-pipe  leading  from  the  sea  to  the  con- 
denser.   It  is  supplementary  to  the  usual  cock  at 
the  condenser,  and  is  used  in  the  event  of  injury  to 
the  latter. 

sea-cocoanut,  s. 

Bot. :  The  double  cocoanut,  Lodoicea  seychella- 
rum. 

sea-colander,  s. 
Bot. :  Agarum  turneri.    (Amer.) 
sea-COlewort,  a.    The  same  as  SEA-KALE  (q.  v.). 
sea- compass,  s.    The  mariner's  compass, 
sea-coot,  a. 

Ornith. :  The  coot  (q.  v.). 
sea-cormorant,  s.    [SEA-CROW.] 
sea-cow,  s. 
Zoology  : 

1.  Any  individual  of  the  Sirenia  (q.  v.). 

2.  (From  the  Dut.  zeekoe) :  The  Hippopotamus 
(q.  v.). 

sea -crab,  s.  A  crab  which  inhabits  the  sea, 
as  contradistinguished  from  land  crabs  and  river 
crabs. 

sea-craft,  s. 

Shipbuilding:  The  uppermost  strake  of  ceiling, 
which  is  thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  ceiling,  and  is 
considered  the  principal  binding  strake.  Also  called 
Clamp. 

sea-crawfish,  *.    The  Rock  Lobster. 
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sea-crow,  sea-cormorant,  sea-drake,  s.  Local 
names  for  the  Mire-crow  or  Pewit  gull. 

sea-cucumbers,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl.:  The  Holothuridea  (q.  v.), 

sea-dace,  s.  A  local  name  for  the  Sea-perch 
(q.  v.). 

sea-daffodil,  s. 
Bot. :  Ismene  calathina. 
sea-deity,  s.    [SEA-GOD.] 
sea-devil,  s. 

Ichthyology:    (1)    The  Angler-fish  (q.  v.).  (2)  The 
Ox-ray,  Dicerobatia  giornoe. 
sea-dog,  s. 

1.  ZoOl. :  Phoca  vitulina. 

2.  Ichthy.:  The  dog-fish  (q.  v.). 

3.  A  sailor  who  has  been  long  at  sea ;  an  old  sailor. 
TT  The  name  was  specially  applied  to  the  English 

privateers  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

" The  Channel  swarmed  with  ' sea-dogs'  as  they  were 
called,  who  accepted  letters  of  marque  from  the  Prince  of 
Conde." — Green:  Short  History,  406. 

sea-dottrel,  .--. 

Ornith.:  Strepsilas  interpret,  the  Turnstone  (q.v.). 

sea-dove,  s. 

ZoOl. :  The  rotche,  or  little  auk. 

sea-dragon, «. 

Ichthy. :  Pegasus  draconis,  common  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  popular  name  has  reference  to  the 
resemblance  of  this  fish  to  the  mythical  dragon. 

sea-drake,  s.    [SEA-CKOW.] 
tsea-ducks,  «.  pi. 

Ornith.:  The Fnligulime.    (Swainson.") 
sea-dust,  a. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Trichodesmium  (q.  v.). 
sea-dyke,  «.  A  dyke,  wall,  or  embankment  formed 
to  keep  out  the  sea. 
sea-eagle,  s. 

1.  Ornith.:  [HALIAETCS.] 

2.  Ichthy. :  Raia  aquila. 

sea-ear,  8.  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Haliotis 
(q.v.). 

sea-eel,  s.  An  eel  caught  in  salt  water ;  the  con- 
ger. 

sea-eggs,  a.  pi. 

ZoOl.:  The  Echinoidea  (q.v.).  Called  also  Sea- 
hedgehogs  and  Sea-urchins. 

sea-elephant,  a. 

Zoology :  Macrorhinua  elephantinus  (or  probo* 
scideua) ,  the  largest  of  the  Phocidee,  probably  owing 
its  popular  name  as  much  to  its  immense  size  as  to 
the  short  dilatable  proboscis  with  which  the  male 
is  furnished.  [MACBOEHDJUS.] 

sea-endive,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Halyseris. 

sea-fan,  8. 

Zoology:  The  genus  Gorgonia  (q.  v.),  and  espec. 
Gorgonia  fiabellum. 

sea-farer,  s.  One  who  derives  his  support  from 
the  sea  ;  one  who  follows  the  sea ;  a  sailor ;  a  sea- 
man or  other  person  employed  on  board  ship. 

sea-faring,  a.  Faring  or  deriving  his  support 
from  the  sea. 

sea-fennel,  8.    The  same  as  SAMPHIRE  (q.  v.). 

sea-fern,  subst.  A  popular  name  for  a  variety  of 
coral  resembling  a  fern. 

sea-fight,  8.  A  fight  or  battle  at  sea;  a  naval 
engagement. 

sea-fire,  8.    A  phosphorescence  on  the  sea. 

"We  found  the  loch  all  phosphorescent;  never  before 
had  we  seen  the  'sea-Jlre'  so  beautiful." — Field,  Dec.  6, 
1884. 

sea-firs,  a.  pi. 

ZoOl.:  The  Coalenterate,  order  Sertularida  (q.  v.). 
sea-fish,  s.    Any  fish  living  in  salt  water. 
sea- flower,  s.    A  flower  growing  in  or  by  the  sea. 
"Fair  as  the  sea-flower  close  to  thee  growing." 

Moore:    Fire-Worshippers. 

sea-foam,  s. 

1.  The  foam  or  froth  of  the  sea. 

2.  A  popular  name  for  meerschaum  (q.  v.). 

3.  A  preparation  used  by  barbers  for  cleansing  the 
scalp. 

sea-fowl,  8.  A  fowl  or  bird  which  seeks  its  food 
upon  or  near  the  sea. 

"  But  the  sea-fowl  is  gone  to  her  nest." 

Cowper:  Alexander  Selkirk. 

sea-fox,  ».    [SEA-APE.] 
tsea-froth,  a.    [SEA-FOAM,  2.] 


sea-holm 

sea-furbelows,  s.  pi.    [SEA-HANGERS.] 
sea-gage,  sea-gauge,  s. 
Nautical : 

1.  A  self-registering  apparatus  for  ascertaining: 
depths    beyond    ordinary  deep-sea  soundings.      A 
body  of  air  is  condensed  by  a  column  of  quicksilver 
on  which  the  water  acts,  and  a  viscid  material  floats 
on  the  quicksilver  and  leaves  its  high-pressure  mark 
in  the  tube. 

2.  A  tide-gauge  (q.  v.). 

3.  The  depth  to  which  a  vessel  sinks  in  the  water ; 
draught. 

sea-gait,  s.    A  long,  rolling  swell  of  the  sea. 

sea-gates, «.  pi. 

Hydr.  Eng. :  A  pair  of  dock  or  tidal-basin  gates, 
opening  outward,  to  resist  the  action  of  waves  when 
the  entrance  is  exposed  thereto  during  storms. 

sea-gilllflower,  a. 

Bot. :  Armeria  maritima. 

sea-gipsies,  8.  /./. 

Anthrop:  A  roaming  tribe  of  fishermen  of 
Malayan  type;  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the- 
Archipelago.  ( Wallace :  Malay  Archipelago,  p.  607.) 

''Where  the  sea-gipsies,  who  live  for  ever  on  the  water, 
enjoy  a  perpetual  summer  in  wandering  from  isle  to 
isle.  '— .Voore:  Fire-Worshippers. 

sea-girdles,  s.  pi. 
Bot.:  Laminaria  digitata. 

sea-girt,  a.  Girt,  girded,  or  surrounded  by  the 
sea;  pertaining  to  an  island. 

"  The  sea-girt  isles."— Hilton:  Comus,  21. 

sea-god,  sea-deity,  s. 

Compar.  Relig. :  A  god  or  deity  supposed  to  pre- 
side over  the  sea.  (Of.  Herod,  iv.  76  with  Cic.,  de 
Nat.  Dear.,  iii.  20.) 

sea-going,  adj.  Going  or  traveling  on  the  sea, 
specif.,  applied  to  a  vessel  which  makes  foreign 
voyages,  as  opposed  to  a  coasting  or  river  vessel. 

sea-goose,  s. 

ZoOl. :  The  phalarope. 

,  sea-gown,  subst.  A  gown  with  short  sleeves,  de- 
signed to  be  worn  at  sea. 

"  My  seo>ffown  scarf  d  about  me." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

sea-grape,  8. 

ZoOl.  (pi.):  A  popular  name  for  the  eggs  of  the 
cuttle-fish,  whicli  are  comparatively  large,  oval  in 
form,  attenuated  at  the  ends,  clustered  together, 
and  attached  by  a  pedicle  to  some  foreign  body. 
(Owen.) 

sea-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Zostera  marina.  . 

sea-green,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  a  color  resembling  the  green  hue 
often  seen  on  the  sea  ;  glaucous  (q.  v.). 

"His  sei-yreen  mantle  waving  to  the  wind  " 

Pope:   Windsor  Forest,  350. 

B.  .48  substantive : 

1.  A  color  resembling  the  green  often  witnessed 
on  the  sea,  especially  on  parts  where  it  is  shallow 
and  has  a  sandy  bottom. 

2.  Ground  overflowed  by  the  sea  in  spring-tides, 
sea-gromwell,  e.    [SEA-BCGLOSS.] 
sea-gudgeon,  s.    Any  fish  of  the  genus  Gobius  or 

the  family  Gobiidee. 

sea-gulL  s.  Any  of  the  large  genus  or  sub-family 
of  Gulls.  The  name  is  given  because  they  chiefly 
fly  over  the  sea. 

sea-hangers,  a.  pi. 

Bot. :  An  algal,  Laminaria  bulboea. 

sea-hare,  s.    [APLYSIA.] 

sea-hawk,  8. 

ZoOl.:  The  jager gull, 

sea-heath,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Frankenia  (q.  v.),  so  called  from 
their  heath-like  aspect  and  from  their  growing  near 
the  sea. 

sea-hedgehogs,  a.  pi. 

1.  ZoOl.:  [SEA-EGGS. J 

2.  Ichthy.:  The  Globe-fishes  (q.v.)  because  when 
the  body  is  inflated  the  spines  protrude,  and  form  a 
more  .or  less  formidable  defensive  armor,  as  in  a 
hedgehog.     (Gunther.) 

sea-hen,  s.    The  Guillemot  (q.  v.). 

t  sea-hog,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Phocozna  communis.    [PORPOISE.] 

sea-holly,  sea-holm  (l),  8. 

Bot. :  Eryngium  maritimum. 

sea-holm  (!),«.    [SEA-HOLLY.] 

sea-holm  (2),  a.    A  small  uninhabited  island. 


late,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wSt,     here,     camel,     h8r,     there;      pine,     pit,     siire,     sir,     marine;     gd,    pSt, 
or,     wBre,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     car,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     te,     08  =  6;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


sea-horse 
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sea-reeve 


sea-horse,  s. 

1.  ZoOl.:  (1)  The  Hippopotamus  (q.v.);    (2)  the 
AValrus  (q.v.). 

2.  Ichthij.  (pi.):  The  family  Hippocampidtp  (q.v.). 
X  A  fabulous  auimal,  represented  with  foreparts 

lik<>  those  of  a  horse,  and  with  hinder-parts  like  a 
fish.  Neptune  employed  them  to  draw  his  chariot. 
In  the  sea-horse  of  heraldry,  a  scalloped  flu  runs 
down  the  back. 

"Though  the  sea-horse  in  the  ocean 
Own  no  dear  domestic  cave." 

Wordsworth:  Wandering  Jew. 

sea-jelly,  s.    The  Jelly-fish  (q.  v.). 

sea-kale,  s. 

Bot. :  Crambe  maritima  and  the  genus  Crambe. 

sea-king,  s.  [Icel.  scerkonungr  =  a  sea-king,  a 
viking.)  A  king  of  the  sea;  specif.,  one  of  the 
piratical  Northmen  who  infested  the  coasts  of 
Western  Europe,  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
centuries ;  a  viking  (q.  v.). 

sea-laces,  sea-points, ».  pi. 

Bot.:  An  algal,  Chorda  filum. 

sea-lamprey,  s.    [LAMPREY.] 

sea-language,  s.    Language  used  by  seamen. 

sea-lark,  s. 

Ornith.:  Anthus  obscurus.  The  English  name 
appears  to  have  been  given  by  Walcott  (Sj/nops. 
Brit.  Birds,  ii.  192). 

sea-lavender,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Statice  (q.  V.). 

"The  sea-lavender  that  lacks  perfume." 

Crabbe-  The  Borough. 

sea-lawyer,  subst.  A  seaman  who  possesses  or 
fancies  that  he  possesses  a  knowledge  of  marine  law, 
and  is  probably  therefore  difficult  to  govern.  (Naut. 
slang.) 

sea-leech,  .••-. 

ZoOl..  The  genus  Pontobdella  (q.  v.). 

sea-legs,  s.  pi.  The  ability  to  stand  or  walk  on 
the  deck  of  a  vessel  out  at  sea  on  a  stormy  day.  It 
is  acquired  when  one  has  become  accustomed  to 
the  roll  of  the  vessel  and  keeps  time  with  it. 

sea-lemons,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl.:  The  family  Doridae  (q.  v.). 

"  Specimens  of  the  .  .  .  sea-lemons  may  at  any  time 
be  found  creeping  about  on  sea-weeds,  or  attached  to  the 
under  surface  of  stones  at  low-water." — Nicholson:  Zool- 
ogy (ed.  1878),  p.  896. 

sea-leopard,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Stenorhynchus  leptonyx,  a  seal  from  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  the  islands  of  the  Southern 
Pacific.  An  old  male,  now  preserved  in  the  Sidney 
Museum,  measured  twelve  feet  in  length,  light 
silvery-gray  with  yellowish-white  in  patches,  back 
and  sides  darker,  and  belly  lighter.  The  nails  on 
the  hind  feet  are  almost  obsolete.  The  false  Sea- 
leopard,  or  WeddelTs  Seal,  is  the  Leptonyx  wed- 
dellii,  of  Gray. 

sea-letter, «. 

Maratime  Law.:  A  document  issued  from  the 
Custom-house,  carried  by  every  neutral  ship  on  a 
foreign  voyage  in  time  of  war.  It  specifies  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  the  cargo,  the  place  whence 
it  comes,  and  its  destination.  Called  also  a  Sea- 
brief  ;  a  passport  for  the  vessel  and  cargo. 

sea-lettuce,  s. 

Bot.:  A  modern  book  name  for  Ulva  lacluca. 
(Britten  dt  Holland.) 

sea-level,  s.    The  level  of  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

sea-lily,  s. 

ZoOl:  Any  individual  of  the  Encrinidee  (q.  v.). 

sea-lion,  *. 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  popular   name   for  the  genus  Otaria 
(q.v.) ;  specif.,  Otaria  (Eumetopias,  Gray)  stelleri, 
the  Hair  Seal  of  the  Pribyloffs.  or  Steller's  Sea-lion. 
The  male  attains  a  length  of  eleven  or  twelve  feet, 
and  a  weight  of  about  1,000  Ibs.  Color  golden  rufous, 
darker  behind,  limbs  approaching  black.    It  is  des- 
titute of  fur,  and  its  skin  therefore  is  o_f  little  value, 
but  the  hide,  fat,  flesh,  sinews,  and  intestines  are 
all  useful  to  the  Aleutian  islanders.  The  hides  yield 
excellent  leather,  oil-vessels  are  made    from   the 
stomachs,  the  sinews  are  used  for  threads  for  bind- 
ing skin-canoes,  and  the  flesh  is  considered  a  deli- 
cacy.   Sea-lions  are  found  round  Kamstchatka  and 
the  Asiatic  coast  to  the  Kurile  Islands,  and  there  is 
a  colony  of  them  at  San  Francisco  protected  by  the 
American  government. 

2.  Her. :  A  monster  consisting  of  the  upper  part 
of  a  lion  combined  with  the  tail  of  a  fish. 

*  sea-lizards,  s.  pi. 

Palceont.:  The  Enaliosauria  (q.v.). 

sea- loach,  a. 

Ichthy.:  Motella  vulgaris. 

sea  long-worm, «.   [LINETJS.] 


sea-louse,  s. 

1.  A  Crustacean,  Pediculus  marinus. 
-.  Various  isopod  Crustacea ;  as  Cymothoe,  para- 
sitic on  marine  animals. 
sea-magpie,  s.   The  Sea-pie  (q.  v.). 
sea-maid,  s. 

1.  A  mermaid. 

2,  A  sea-nymph. 

"  The  sea-maid  rides  the  waves." 

Cotcper:  On  the.  Queen's  Visit  to  London. 

sea-mantis,  s. 

ZoGl. :  tfquilla  mantis. 

sea-marge,  s.    The  sea  shore. 

sea-mark,  ».  An  elevated  object  or  mark  of 
some  description  on  the  land  visible  at  sea,  and 
used  to  direct  ships,  and  serving  as  a  guide  to  ves- 
sels entering  a  harbor;  as  a  beacon,  a  lighthouse, 
Ac. 

sea-mat,  s.    [FLUSTRA.] 

.sVa  indt-fjrass: 

Bot.:  Psamma  arenaria. 

sea-membrane,  B. 

Bot. :  Rhodomenia  palmata. 

sea-mew,  sea-maw,  s.    Any  sea-gull.    [  LARUS.  ] 

sea-mile,  s.  A  nautical  or  geographical  mile ;  it 
is  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  degree  of  latitude,  or  of  a 
great  circle  of  the  globe. 

sea-milkwort,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Glaux.  specif.  Glaux  maritima. 
(Hooker  <t  Arnott.) 

sea-monster,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    A  monster  or  monstrous  auimal 
inhabiting  the  sea ;  a  huge  or  hideous  marine  ani- 
mal. 

2.  Ichthy.:  Chimcera  monstrosa. 
sea- moss,  s. 

1.  Bot.:  Corallina  officinalis. 

2.  ZoOl.  (pi.) :  The  Bryozoa  (q.  v.). 
sea-mouse,  s.  [APHRODITE.] 

sea-mud,  s.  Ooze ;  a  rich1  saline  deposit  from 
salt-marshes  and  sea  shores.  It  is  used  as  a 
manure. 

sea-mule,  s.    The  sea-mew  or  sea-gull. 

sea-mussel,  s. 

ZoOl. :  The  genus  Mytilus,  and  especially  Mytilus 
edulis. 

sea-navel,  s.  A  popular  name  for  a  small  shell- 
fish resembling  a  navel. 

sea-needle,  8. 

Ichthy  :  The  genus  Belone,  and  especially  Belone 
vulgaris. 

sea-nettles,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl. :  The  class  AcalepheB  or  Medusas.  The  ap- 
pellation Fixed  Sea-nettles  has  occasionally  been 
applied  to  the  Actiniadee.  The  resemblance  to  net- 
tles is  in  their  stinging  properties. 

sea-nymph,  «. 

Class.  Mythol. :  A  nymph  or  goddess  supposed  to 
inhabit  and  have  a  certain  measure  of  power  over 
the  sea ;  one  of  the  Oceanides. 

sea-oak,  s. 

1.  The  same  as  SEA-WRACK  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  genus  Halidrys. 
Sea-oak  coralline : 

Zool. :  Sertularia  pumila,    found   on  the   fronds 
and  stems  of  sea-weeds, 
sea-onion,  s. 

Bot. :  Scilla  maritima. 

sea-ooze,  s.    [Oozs.] 

sea-orb,  s.    The  Globe-fish  (q.  v.). 

sea-otter,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Enhydra  marina,  from  Behring's  Straits 
and  Kamstchatka.  It  is  closely  allied  to,  but  lar- 
ger than  the  common  Otter,  being  about  four  feet 
long  inclusive  of  tail.  The  hinder  legs  are  short 
and  thick,  somewhat  resembling  the  hind  limbs  of 
the  seal.  It  is  covered  with  a  very  fine  chestnut- 
brown  fur  which  is  an  article  of  considerable  traffic 
between  Russia  and  China. 

Sea-otter's  Cabbage : 

Bot. :  Nereocystis  Lutkeana. 

sea-owl, «. 

Ichthyol:  Cyclopterus  lumpus,  the  Lump  Fish 
(q.v.). 

sea-pad,  «.    The  Star-fish  (q.  v.). 

sea-parrot,  s.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
puflin,  from  the  shape  of  its  bill. 

sea-parsnip,  s. 

Bot. :  An  umbelliferous  plant,  the  Sea-side  Prickly 
Samphire,  Echinophoraspinosa.  (Hooker  <t  Arnott.) 


sea-pass,  s.  A  passport,  carried  by  neutral  mer- 
chant vessels  in  time  of  war  to  prove  their  nation- 
ality and  protect  them  from  molestation. 

sea-pea,  s. 

Bot.:  LathyntsmaritimuB,  the  Pitum  maritimum 
of  Linnaeus. 

sea-peach,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Cynthia  pyriformis,  an  American  ascidian 
of  the  form,  size,  and  color  of  a  ripe  peach. 

sea-pear, «. 

ZoOl. :  An  ascidian  of  the  genus  Bottonia. 
sea-pen,  sea-rod,  s.    [PENNATULA.] 
sea-perch,  s. 

Ichthyology. 

1.  The  genus  Serranus  (q.  v.) .    The  majority  of 
the  species  are  not  more  than  two  feet  long,  but 
some  grow  to  double  that  length ;  and  instances 
are  on  record  of  bathers  having  been  attacked  by  a 
gigantic  species  not  uncommon  at  the  Seychelles 
and  at  Aden,  and  persons  have  died  from  the  injuries 
so  received. 

2.  The  genus  Labrax  (q.  v.). 

sea-pheasant,  s.   The  pintail-duck. 

sea-pie  (l),  sea-pye,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  Oyster-catcher  (q.  v.),  Hcematopus 
ostralegus;  so  called  from  its  black  and  white 
plumage.  [MAGPIE.] 

sea-pie  (2),  s.  A  dish  composed  of  paste  and 
meat  in  alternate  layers,  boiled  together. 

sea-piece, «.  A  piece  or  picture  representing 
the  sea  or  some  scene  connected  with  it. 

sea-pig,  s. 

Ichthy. :    A  porpoise.    [SEA-HOG.] 
sea-pike,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Any  fish  of  the  genus  Belone,  and  espe- 
cially the  gar-fish,  Belone  vulgaris. 

sea-pincushion,  s.    The  egg-case  of  the  Skate, 
sea-pink,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Armoria  (q.  v.).  Armeria  mari- 
tima is  Thrift,  Common  Sea-pink,  or  Sea-gilliflower. 

sea-plant,  -s.    A  plant  naturally  inhabiting  the 
sea. 
*  sea-plash,  s.    The  waves  of  the  sea. 

"Through  sea-plash  stormye  we  marched." 

Stanyhurst:    Viruil't  Mneid,  lii.  161. 

sea-plover,  s. 

ZoOl. :  The  black-bellied  Plover. 

sea-poacher,  s.    [ASPIDOPHOHCS.] 

sea-points,  s.  pi.    [SEA-LACES.] 

sea-pool,  ».    A  pool  of  salt-water  left  by  the  sea. 

sea-porcupine,  8. 

Ichthy.:  A  common  popular  name  for  any  plec- 
tognathous  fish,  from  the  spines  with  which  the 
body  is  studded. 

sea-puddings,  s.  pi.  The  same  as  SEA-CUCUM- 
BERS (q.  v.). 

sea-purse,  8. 

1.  ZoOl. :  The  leathery  envelope  in  which  the  ova 
of  most  of  the  Chondropterygii  are  deposited. 

2.  Bot . :  Codium  bursa. 

sea-purslane,  s. 

Botany:  Atriplex  portulacoides.  It  has  axillary 
spikes  of  small  yellowish  flowers. 

sea-pye,  s.    [SEA-PIE  (1).] 

sea-quake,  8.  A  tremor  or  agitation  of  the  sea 
produced  by  volcanic  or  similar  action  from  be- 
neath. 

sea-radish,  s. 

Bot.:  Raphanus  maritimus. 

sea-ragwort,  s. 

Bot. :  Cineraria  maritima. 

*sea-rat,  s.  A  pirate.  (Massinger.)  [WATER- 
RAT.] 

sea-raven,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Any  individual  of  the  Scorpaenoid  genus 
Hemitripterus,  from  the  Western  Atlantic.  It  grows 
to  about  two  feet  in  length,  and  weighs  from  four 
to  five  pounds.  In  voracity  it  resembles  the  land 
raven. 

sea-reach,  s.  The  straight  course  or  reach  of  a 
winding  river,  which  stretches  out  to  seaward. 

sea-reed,  s. 

Bot. :  Psamma  arenaria. 

*sea-reeye,  s.  An  obsolete  English  officer  for- 
merly appointed  in  maritime  places  to  protect  the 
maritime  rights  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  watch 
the  shore,  and  collect  the  wrecks. 


boll,    bo^;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     ag ;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tfon,      .gion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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'sea-risk,  'sea-risque,  s.    The  risk  of  destnic-  and  American  shores  have  been  proved  to  belong  to 

hazUdo?ri«kn°tn?)hv^rPerSOnSCrOSSmg  thesea;  well-known  sp.'ri.-s.  there  is  a  growing  tendencj  at 

nazara  or  risk  at  or  by  sea.  least  to  suspend  judgment  in  the  matter.    Auassiz 

"He  charged  himself  with  all  the  sea-risque  of  such  says  that  if  the  Sea-serpent  exist  it  must  be  closely 

••        -,,,f;,-  allied  to  the  Plesiosaur  (Geological  XMi  ' 


i  as  carried  corn  to  Borne  in  the  winter."— Arbu 
not. 

sea-robber,  s.   A  pirate. 

"Across  the  dark  sea-robber's  way." 

Moore:  Fire-Worshippers. 

sea-robin,  8. 

Ichthy. :  Prionotus  lineatus,  the  Banded  Gurnard. 
sea-rocket,  a. 

tot. : Cakile  maritima  and  the  genus  Cakile.  sea-service,  ..  Service  rendered  on  board  a  ship, 

sea-room,  s.    Room  wherein  a  ship  may  be  put    and  especially  a  ship  of  war;  naval  service. 
fe^Lifij^S1  ^tet1?nl,TLithoukdan«er  °,f      'sea-shark,  ». 


v logical  Sketches,  i.  16), 

and  I'.  H.  Gosso  (Romance  of  Nat.  Hist,  (istser.), 
p.BSe)  claims  that  it  is  a  surviving  Eualiosaur. 

"  It  would  thus  appear  that,  while,  with  veryfew  excep- 
tions, nil  the  so-called  'sea-serpents'  can  he  explained  by 
reference  to  some  well  known  animal  or  other  natural 
bject,  there  is  still  a  residuum  sufficient  to  prevent  mod- 
em zoologists  from  denyinji  the  possibility  that  some 
such  creature  may  after  all  exist."—  Encoi:  Brit.  (ed.  9th), 
>.  \  i .  610. 


being  brought  into  collision  with  another  vessel, 
with  a  rock  at  sea,  or  with  the  shore ;  open  sea. 

sea-rosemary,  s. 

Bot. :  Schoberia  fruticosa. 

sea-rover,  s. 


Ichthy.:  Squalus carcharias  (Linn.). 


sea-whipcord 

sea-squid,  s.    [SQUID.] 

sea-squirt,  «. 

ZoOL:  The  genus  Ascidinm  (q.  v.). 

tsea-stars,  s.  pi.    [STAU-FISHES.] 

sea-starwort,  .s. 

Bot.:  Aster  tripotiuni. 

sea-stick,  s.   A  herring  caught  and  cured  at  sea. 

sea-stock,  s. 

Bot. :  Mfttthiola  sinuata. 

sea-storm,  siib»t.    A  storm  at  or  on  the    sea. 
(Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2.) 

sea  sun-flower,  8. 

ZoOL :  The  sea-anemone  (q.  v.). 

sea-swallow,  s. 


1.  A  person  who  roves  up  and  down  the  sea  for    _„„'  Ora--Lan 
plunder;  a  pirate. 


2.  A  piratical  vessel, 
sea-roving,  a.  &  ». 

A.  As  adj. :  Roving  over  the  sea. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  roving  over  the  sea ;  the 
acts  or  practices  of  a  pirate ;  piracy, 

sea-ruff,  s.  A.  marine  fish  belonging  to  the  genus 
Orphus. 

sea-salt,  s. 

Chem.:  Chloride  of  sodium  mixed  with  small 
proportions  of  other  salts,  and  obtained  by  evap- 
oration of  sea-water.  It  is  extensively  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  artificial  sea-water  baths. 

sea-saurian,  s. 

Palceont.-  The  plesioscmr;  any  marine  saurian. 

sea-sandwort,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Houkenya. 

sea-scorpion,  s. 

Ichthyol 


KIM  -ahaii           \    i  .  Orm'f A. :  Any  individual  of  the  sub-family  Stern- 

sea-snell,  s.    A  shell  from  the  sea :  the  shell  of  inae  (o   v  ) 

mollusk  inhabiting  the  sea  ;  a  marine  shell. 

sea-shore   s  sea-swine,  s.    A  popular  name  for  the  porpoise 

Ord.  Lang. :  The  shore,  coast,  or  margin  of  the  sea-tang,  «.    Tang,  tangle. 
;  the  land  lying  adjacent  to  the  sea. 

r mt                  ,  ,     .                           "  Their  nests  of  sedge  and  wa-fanj." 

sea-tangle,  s. 


II.  Law:  The  ground  between  the  ordinary  high- 
water  mark  and  low-water  mark, 
sea-shrub,  s. 
ZoOL  (pi.) :  The  family  Gorgonidff  (q.  v.). 
sea-sick,  a. 

1.  Suffering  from  or  affected  with  sea-sickness 
(q.v.). 

"  She  began  to  be  much   sea-sick,  extremity  of  weather 
intinuing."— Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale ,  v.  2. 


dge  and  sea-tang.' 
Longfellow:  Jlinictttlia,  ii. 


Bot.:  Laminaria  digitata  and  the  genus  Larain- 
aria. 

IT  Sea-tangle  tent : 

Therapeut. :  A  stretcher  made  of  sea-tangle, 

sea-term,  «.  A  word  or  phrase  appropriate  to 
and  used  by  seamen  ;  a  word  or  term  of  navigation. 

"  I  agree  with  you  in  your  censures  of  the  sea-terms  in 
Dryden's  'Virgil,'  because  no  terms  of  art  or  cant  word* 


*2.  Tired  of  the  sea;  weary  of  traveling  by  sea.    suit  the  majesty  of  epic  poetry." — Pope. 


sea-sickness,  s. 

Pathol, :  A  peculiar  functional  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system,  produced  by  shock  resulting  from 
the  motion  of  a  ship.  The  most  prominent  symp- 
toms are  a  state  of  general  depression,  giddiness, 
vomiting  and  derangement  of  the  bowels,  and 
urinary  secretions.  In  some  cases  the  symptoms 
are  so  severe  as  to  threaten  life. 

"  Innumerable  preventatives  and   remedies  have  been 


sea-scurf,  s. 

ZoOL:  The  genus  Lepralia  (q.v.). 

sea-serpent,  s. 

1.  A  sea-snake  (q.  v.). 

2.  An  animal  of   immen? 


sea-side,  s.&  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  district  or  place  situated  close  to 


the  sea  ;  country  adj 
shore.    (Judges  vii. 


sea-thief,  s.  A  pirate, 
sea-thong,  s. 
Bot. :  Himanthalia  lorea. 
sea-thrift,  s.    [SEA-PINK.] 
sea-titling,  s.    [SHORE-PIPIT.] 
sea-toad,  s. 

1.  Ichthy.:  Lophius  piscatorius,  the  Fishing-frog 
(q.v.). 

2.  ZoOL:  Hyas  araneus,    the    Harper    Crab    or 
Great  Spider  Crab.    ( Wood.) 

sea-tossed,   tsea-tpst,  a.    Tossed  by  the  sea. 
(Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iii.    Chorus.) 
sea-tortoise,  s.    [TUETLE.] 
sea-trout,  s. 
IchthyoL:  Any   fish  of    the  trout  family  which 


iense  size,  and  of  serpentine  B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  situated  on  the  sea- 
form,  said  to  inhabit  the  ocean,  but  concerning  shore ;  as,  a  sea-side  residence. 

which  nothing  definite  is  known.    The  first  detailed  *l  Sea-side  Balsam  is  Croton  eteuteria;  Sea-side 

accounts  come  from  Norway.    Pontoppidan  (Nat.  Grape,  Coccoloba   uvifera  [COCCOLOBA]  ;   Sea-side 

Hist.  (ed.  (1755),  ii.  195)  figures  the  Sea-serpent  rais-  Laurel,  Xylophyllalatif alia;  Sea-side  Oaf,  thegenus 

ing  itself  from  the  water  and  spouting,  but  the  Uniola. 

Encyclopaedia     Britannica     (edit.    9th),    xxi.  60S),  sea-Slater  s 

matches  the  figure  with  that  of  a  squid.    In  more  !„           ™, 

recent  times    several    appearances   of    the    "Sea-  •  Zo0lnnv :   The  genus  Lygia.    The  great  Sea-slater 

serpent  "have  been  recorded;  notably  by  Captain  V3  ,LVf>!a  oceanica,  common  all  round    the  North 

M'Quh»,  of  H.  M.  S.  Daidalus  (Land.  Times,  Oct.  9  Atla°t":  coast. 


sea-sleeve,  s.    [CALAMABY.] 
sea-slug,  s. 


1848,  figured  in  Illus.  Land.  News,  Oct.  28.  1848),  by 
Capt.  A.  Hassel  (Graphic,  Aug.  17,  18721,  by  the 
master  and  crew  of  the  Pauline,  of  London  (Illus. 

Lond.  News,  Nov.  20, 1875).  by  Lieut.  Haynes,  of  the    ,  *°°,'"'  £ny  man-iauai  ot  toe  upistnobranchiat 
Royal  yacht  Osborne  (see  illustration,  and  Graphic     ft?  Is)1    The  name  is  sometimes  confined    to    th 
June  30, 1877),  by  Major  Senior,  from  the   City  of 
Baltimore  (Graphic,  April  19,  1879),  and  by  a  clergy- 
man at  Busselton,  West  Australia  (Nature,  June  24, 
1879).     In    these   cases     the    observers    testify    to 


nt  to  or  situated  on  the  sea-    descends  rivers  and  enters  the  sea  after  spawning, 
sea-trumpet,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Lam  inaria  digitata ,'  (2)  Ecklonia  buc- 
cinalis. 

sea-turn,  s.    A  gale,  mist,  or  breeze  from  the  sea. 
sea-turtle,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  marine  turtle. 

2.  Ornith.:  The  black  Guillemot,  Uria  grylle. 
sea-unicorn,  s.    [NARWHAL.] 

sea-urchin,  s.  Any  animal  of  the  genus  Echinus, 
or  of  the  order  Echinida. 

sea-view,  s.  A  view  of  the  sea ;  a  place  which 
has  the  advantage  of  presenting  a  view  of  the  sea. 

sea-voyage,  s.    A  voyage  by  or  over  the  sea. 

sea-wall,  s.  A  wall  or  embankment  constructed 
to  defend  some  portions  of  the  land  against  the  in- 
roads of  the  sea  ;  to  form  a  breakwater,  Ac. 

sea- walled,  o.  Defended  against  hostile  intru- 
sions by  the  sea,  as  by  a  wall. 

sea- wand,  s.    The  same  as  SEA-GIRDLES  (q.  v.). 


ZoOL:  Any  individual  of  the  Opisthobranchiata 
1.  v.).    The  nam     ' 
Nudibranchiates. 
sea-snail,  s. 

1.  Ichthy. :  Liparis  vulgaris. 

2.  ZoOL  (pi.) :  The  family  Naticidro  (q.  v.). 
sea-snake,  s. 

ZoOL:  Any  individual  of  the  family  Hydrophidas 


tool. :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Hydrophida?       sea-ware,  s.    A  name  applied  in  many  places  to 
(q.  v.).    They  have  depressed  heads,  dilated  behind    the  weeds  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  which  are  collected 
and  covered  with  shields.    Their  bodies  arecovered    and  used  as  manure  and  for  other  purposes 
with    square    plates ;  their   tails    are   very    much  i  ^    m 

compressed,  and  raised  vertically,  so  as  to  aid  them       sea- water,  suhst.    The  water  of  any  sea  or  of  the 

ocean.     An  analysis  of  sea-water  taken  from  the 


Sea-serpent. 


having    seen    a    monstrous  serpentiform    animal, 
and    their   good  faith  is  beyond  question.    Prof. 
Owen,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lond.   Times  (see  Illus.    [('ENTRISCUS  T 
Lond.  News.  Nov.  25    1848,  where  Capt.  M'Quhae's       2.  The  Dunlin, 
reply  is  also  printed),  maintained  that  the  animal 
seen  by  Capt.   M'Quhse  was  a  gigantic  seal,  Mac- 
rorhinus  elephantinus;   but  whilst  many  Sea-ser- 
pent stories  may  be,  and  some  certainly  have  been, 
satisfactorily    explained    away    by    deceptive  ap- 


'Where  the  wind  is  a  stranger, 
And  the  sea-snake  hath  life." 

Hyron:  Manfred,  i.  1. 

sea-snipe,  .-•. 


sea-wax,  s.  The  same  as  MALTHA  (q.  v.). 

sea-way,  s. 

1.   The  progress   made   by  a  ship  through   the 


*sea-soldier,  s.   A  marine. 

sea-spider,  s. 

Zoology : 

.-     -,T5  — •      -    '  , -',    — — »—"«  "f-       1.  Any  individual  of  the  family  Maiadee. 

pearance  of  well-known  natural  objects  at  a  dis-       f2.  (PL)  The  order  Pantopoda  (q.v.).    (Cassell's 
tance,  and  'Sea-serpent     remains  cast  on  British    Nat.  Hist.,  vi.  160.) 


1.  Thepopularnamo  of  a  fish,  Centriscus  scolopax.    water. 

1rv"nDTa^TTti  i  J.  An  open  space  in  which  a  vessel  lies  with  the 

sea  rolling  heavily. 
sea-weed,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:   A  popular  name  for  any  of  the 
higher  Algals. 

2.  Bot.  (pi.):  Fucace*  (q.  v.).    (Lindley.) 
sea-whipcord,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Chordaria. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wgt,     here,     camel,    h5r,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6     p6t, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w3rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     trf,    Syrian,     as,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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sea  whip-lash 

sea  whip-lash,  s. 

Hot. :  Chorda filum. 

sea-whistle,  s. 

Bot. :  Fucus  nodosus. 

sea-wife,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Acantholabrus  yarrelli.  In  the  propor- 
tions of  the  body  and  in  its  parts  it  is  intermediate 
between  the  Ballan  Wrasse  and  the  Cook  Wrasse. 
The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  Labrus  vetula. 

sea- willow,  s. 

ZoGl.:  Gorgonia  anceps. 

sea-wing,  s. 

*1.  ZodL:  A  popular  name  for  a  bivalve  mollusk 
akin  to  Mytilus. 

•>.  Fig. :  A  sail. 

"Claps  on  his  sea-wing." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  10. 

sea-withwind,  s. 

Bot. :  A  species  of  bindweed,  Convolvulus  soldan- 
flla. 

*sea-WOld,  s.    Vegetation  under  the  sea,  more  or 
less  resembling  a  forest ;  a  sea  wood  or  forest. 
"  We  would  run  to  and  fro,  and  hide  and  seek, 
On  the  broad  sea-wolds,  in  the  crimson  shells." 

Tennyson:  Mermaid,  iii. 

sea-wolf,  «. 

1.  Ord.  Language:  A  name  applied  to  a  sea-king. 

[VlKINO.] 

2.  Ichthy. :  A  fish,  Anarrhicas  lupus,  about  seven 
or  eight  feet  in  length ;  gray  or  brown,  with  trans- 
verse black  or  brown  stripes.    Its  formidable  aspect 
and  sharp,  effective  teeth  constitute  its  chief  resem- 
blance to  a  wolf. 

tsea- woman,  s.    Fata  Morgana  (q.  v.). 

sea-worm,  subst.  A  popular  name  for  various 
Nereids. 

sea- wormwood,  s. 

Bot. :  Artemisia  maritima. 

sea-worn,  a.   Worn  by  the  sea.   [WATER-WORN.] 

sea-worthiness,  subst.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  sea-worthy. 

sea-worthy,  a.  Fit  to  be  sent  to  sea  Used  of 
a  vessel  sufficiently  strong  and  sound  to  be  entrusted 
with  a  cargo  and  with  the  lives  of  crew  and  pas- 
sengers. 

sea-wrack,  «. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Sea-weeds  piled  in  long  lines  on 
the  beach  andcarted  away  for  manure. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Sea- wrack  grass,  Zostera  marina. 

(2)  (Pl.t:  The  Zosteraceee  (q.  v.).    (Lindley.) 
Sea-wrack  grass:  [SEA-WRACK,  2  (1).] 

sea-forth'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Francis  Lord 
Seaforth,  a  patron  of  botany.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Arecece.  Elegant  palms,  with 
pinnate  fronds,  polygamous  or  monoecious  flowers, 
sessile  on  a  branched  spadix,  with  several  incom- 
plete spathes ;  calyx  and  corolla  trifid ;  males  with 
many  stamens  and  the  rudiments  of  a  pistil ;  style 
very  short ;  stigmas  three ;  berry  small,  oval,  one- 
seeded.  Some  have  dwarf,  reed-like  stems,  others 
rise  thirty  or  forty  feet  high.  Known  species  about 
twenty-five,  from  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  Aus- 
tralia. Type,  Seaforthia  elegans,  from  the  latter 
region. 

seal  (l),*sele  (1), subst.  [A..S.seolh;  cogn.with 
Icel.  selr;  Dan.  seel,  scelhund;  Sw.  sjal,  sjalhund; 
O.  H.  Ger.  selah.] 

ZoOl. :  The  English  name  for  any  individual  of  a 
group  of  Marine  Carnivora,  with  resemblances  in 
cranial  characters  to  the  True  Bears  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Otters  on  the  other  ( Proc.  ZoOl.  Soc., 
1869, p.  34).  They  fall  naturally  into  two  families: 
The  Phocidee,  or  True  Seals,  and  the  Otariidje,  or 
Eared  Seals.  The  body  in  the  former  is  elongated 
and  somewhat  pisciform,  covered  with  a  short, 


nippers,  ana  adapted  tor  swimming  organs,  wnue 
they  are  practically  useless  on  land  (a  modification 


foreshadowed  in  the  hind-limbs  of  the  Sea  Otter), 
so  that,  when  they  leave  the  water,  the  True  Seals 
can  only  drag  themselves  laboriously  along,  chiefly 
by  contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  They 
especially  abound  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  re- 
gions, passing  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  the 
sea,  not  far  from  the  shore,  to  which,  however,  they 
invariably  resort  in  the  breeding  season  and  to 
bring  forth  their  young.  The  Eared  Seals,  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  southern  hemisphere, 
are  more  closely  allied  to  Land  Oarnivora  than  the 
True  Seals,  as  they  possess  small  external  ears,  and 
are  able  to  use  the  hind  limbs  for  progression  on 
shore.  The  male  Eared  Seal  is  much  larger  than 
the  female,  which  looks  ridiculously  small  beside 
her  lord.  It  is  from  one  of  this  group  that  most  of 
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the  seal-skins  of  commerce  are  obtained.  [NORTH- 
ERN FUR-SEAL.]  Seals  are  largely  bunted  for  the 
sake  of  their  blubber,  which  yields  a  transparent, 
inodorous  oil ;  and  the  skins  ot  .those  species  which 
have  no  close  under-fur  [SEAL-SKIN],  when  tanned, 
are  employed  in  making  boots,  and,  when  dressed 
with  the  hair  on,  serve  to  cover  trunks,  &c.  The 
species  of  True  and  Eared  Seals  are  numerous,  and 
the  mostimportantare  described  in  this  Dictionary 
under  their  popular  names. 

seal-fishery,  subst.  The mostimportant  fishing- 
ground  fur  hair-seals  is  off  the  coasts  of  Newfound- 
land and  Labrador,  about  250,000  seals  having  been 
captured  there  in  one  year  (chiefly  Phoca  groen- 
liuiilicn,  and  Ci/stophoracristata).  There  are  others 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  off  Nova  Zombla.inthe 
White  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  the  Arctic  and  North 
and  South  Pacific  Oceans.  The  Prybiloff  Islands 
are  the  seat  of  the  most  important  fisheries  for  fur- 
seals,  about  100,000  skins  being  obtained  there 
annually ;  all  the  others,  which  are  principally  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  yielding  only  85,000.  The 
Boring  Sea  fisheries  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
diplomatic  contention  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain. 

seal-skin,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  skin  of  the  seal,  which,  when 
dressed  with  the  hair  on,  is  made  into  caps  and 
other   articles  of  dress,   and,   when    tanned,  into 
shoes,  &c.    The  skin  of  the  sea-bear  or  fur-seal, 
after  the  long  coarse  hairs,  which  cover  a  beauti- 
fully fine  and  silky  fur,  are  removed,  is  dyed,  and 
made  into  ladies'  cloaks,  muffs,  &c.    Only  imma- 
ture and  female  specimens  of  the  fur-seal  yield  the 
seal-skin  of  commerce. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  skin  of  the  seal ;  as,  a 
seal-skin  jacket,  <fcc. 

seal-toothed  whales,  s.pl. 

ZoOl. :  The  Zeuglodontia  (q.  v.). 

seal  (2),  *seale,  *seel,  *sele(2),s.  [O.  Fr.  seel 
(Fr.  sceau],  from  Lat.  sigillum=&  seal,  a  mark; 
prop,  diiniu.  from  siqnum=n  sign,  a  mark;  A.  S. 
sigle=an  ornament ;  Sp.  sello,  sigilo ;  Ital.  sigillo= 
a  seal ;  Ger.  siegel ;  Goth,  siglio.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  species  of  die,  of  stone,  metal,  or  other  hard 
substance,  having  a  device  or  motto  cut  in  intaglio 
on  its  face,  for  the  purpose  of  stamping  a  device  or 
motto  in  relief  on  clay,  wax,  or  other  material, 
while  in  a  plastic  state,  or  upon  paper,  as  upon 
legal   documents  in  token  of   performance  or  of 
authenticity.    Seals  are  of  great  antiquity  (in  an- 
cient times  the  ring  usually  served  as  a  seal) ;  they 
were  of  gold,  iron,  ivory,  &c. 

"That  seal  yoa  ask  with  such  a  violence." 

Shakesp..  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

(2)  The  wax  or   other    substance    impressed  or 
stamped  with  a  device,  and  attached  to  letters  and 
other  documents  in  token  of  authenticity. 

"  The  use  of  seals,  as  a  mark  of  authenticity  to  letters 
and  other  instruments  in  writing,  is  extremely  ancient. 
We  read  of  it  among  the  Jews  and  Persians  in  the  earli- 
est and  most  sacred  records  of  history." — Blackstone: 
Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xx. 

(3)  The  wax,  wafer,  or  other  fastening  of  a  letter 
or  other  paper. 

"That  dared  to  break  the  holy  seal." 

Shakesp. :   Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  That  which  authenticates,  confirms,  ratifies, 
or  makes  stable;  assurance,  pledge,  token,  proof, 
testimony. 

"  They  their  nil  of  love 
Took  largely,  of  their  mutual  guilt  the  seal." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  1,042. 

(2)  That   which    effectually   shuts,  confines,    or 
secures;  that  which  makes  fast ;  as,  the  seal  of  con- 
fession.   (Lit.  &  fig.) 

II.  Technically: 

Gas-works:  A  water-trap  joint,  Where  the  gas  is 
drawn  or  forced  beneath  a  plate,  whose  lower  edge 
is  beneath  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  tar-well. 

IT  1.  The  Great  Seal: 

(1)  The  principal  seal  of  any  kingdom  or  state. 

(2)  The  seal  used  for  the  kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  sometimes  for  Ireland,  in  sealing  public 
papers  of  great  moment ;  as,  writs  to  summon  Par- 
liament, treaties  with  other  countries,  &c.     The 
Great  Seal  is  in  the  custody  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
or  Lord  Keeper  (as  he  was  formerly  called),  whose 
office  is  conferred  by  its  delivery  into  his  hands. 
Hence  often  used,  as  in  the  example,  for  the  Chan- 
cellorship. 

"It  wasimmediately  notified  to  Jeffreys  that  he  might 
eipect  the  great  seal  as  the  reward  of  faithful  and  vigor- 
ous service." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Privy  Seal: 

(1)  The  same  as  PRIVY-SEAL  (1).    [PEIVT.] 

(2)  In  England  the  principal  Secretary  of  State, 
or  person  intrusted  with  the  Privy-seal.  His  proper 


sealer 

title  is  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  he  is  the  fifth  great  officer 
of  state,  and  applies  the  privy-seal  to  all  charters, 
grants,  pardons,  &c.,  before  they  come  to  the  Great 
Seal. 

;i.  To  set  one's  seal  to:  To  give  ones  authority  or 
sanction  to  ;  to  give  one's  assurance  of. 

seal-engraver,  s.  One  whose  business  or  occu- 
pation is  to  engrave  or  cut  seals. 

seal-lock,  s.  A  lock  provided  with  a  seal  which 
must  bo  broken  in  the  act  of  unfastening,  thus 
indicating  the  fact  of  the  lock  having  been  tam- 
pered with. 

seal-paper,  8. 

Eng,  Law :  A  document  issued  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  sit- 
tings, detailing  the  business  in  his  court  or 
division,  and  in  those  of  the  Lords  Justices  and 
Vice-Chancellors.  The  Master  of  the  Kolls  issues  a 
similar  paper  for  his  division  of  the  court. 

seal-pipe,  s.    A  dip-pipe  (q.  v.). 

seal-press,  s.  A  press  for  imprinting  an  inscrip- 
tion or  device  on  paper  or  plastic  material. 

seal-ring,  s.    A  signet-ring. 

"I  have  lost  a  seal-ring  of  my  grandfather's  worth 
forty  mark."—  Shakesp.:  Henry  IV,,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  3. 

*seal-wax,  s.    Sealing-wax. 

"He  saw  his  monkey  picking  the  seal-wax  from  a  let- 
ter."— Arbuthnot. 

seal,  'seel,  *sele,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SEAL  (2) ,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  set  or  affix  a  seal  to :  to  stamp  or  impress 
with  a  seal,  as  a  mark  of  authenticity  or  execution. 

(2)  To   fasten   or    secure    with    some   material 
stamped  with  a  seal ;  to  fasten  securely,  as  with 
wax,  a  wafer,  or  the  like. 

"Her  letter  now  is  sealed." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lticrece,  1,831. 

(3)  To  stamp  or  mark  with  some  official  stamp  or 
mark  as  an  evidence  of  standard  exactness,  legal 
size,  or  merchantable  quality. 

"  She  brought  stone  jugs,  and  no  seal'd  quarts." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew.     (Ind.  ii.) 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  confirm,  to  ratify,  to  sanction,  to  attest,  to 
establish. 

"Seal  the  title  with  a  lovely  kiss." 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

(2)  To  attest,  to  bear  witness  to. 

"One  in  fire,  and  two  in  field. 
Their  belief  with  blood  have  seal'd." 

Byron :  Prisoner  of  Chilian,  v.  1. 

(3)  To  shut  or  close  up. 

"  Pleasing  sleep  had  sealed  each  mortal  eye." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  ii.  1. 

*(4)  To  confine,  to  shut  up  ;  to  imprison. 

"  Back  to  thl  infernal  pit  I  drag  thee  chained, 
And  seal  thee  so."  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  966. 

(5)  To  shut  or  keep  close  or  secret.    (Frequently 
with  up.) 

"Seal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words,  but — mum." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  2. 

(6)  Among  the  Mormons  and  some  other  polyg- 
amous sects,  to  take  to  one's  self,  or  to  assign  to 
another,  as  a  second  or  additional  wife. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Build. :  To  fix  or  secure  in  a  wall  or  other  sur- 
face, by  means  of  mortar,  cement,  plaster,  or  the 
like. 

2.  Hydraul. :  To  prevent  the  flow  or  reflux,  as  of 
air  or  gas,  as  in  a  pipe,  by  means  of  carrying  the 
end  of  the  inlet  or  exit  pipe  below  the  level  of  th& 
liquid. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  affix  one's  seal. 

"I'll  seal  to  such  a  bond." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  8. 
sealed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SEAL.-y.] 
*sealed-earth,  s.    Terra  sigillata,  an  old  name 
for  medicinal  earths,  which  were  made  up  in  cakes 
and  stamped  or  sealed. 

"Wormwood,  bol«  armoniac,  sealed-earth,  cinque-foil.'1 
—Bacon:  Works,  i.  427. 

seal'-er  (l),s.    [Eng.  seal  (1) ,  s. ;  -er.]    One  who 
is  engaged  in  seal-fishing. 
*seal'-§r  (2) ,  s.    [Eng.  seal,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  seals ;  one  who  attaches  seals  to  docu- 
ments. 

"  He  [ChaffwaxJ  forms  part  of  a  homogeneous  combina* 
tion  of  Sealer.  Deputy-Sealer,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
Purse  Bearer." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Spec. :  An  officer  appointed  to  examine  and  try 
weights  and  measures,  leather,  &c.,  and  affixes  a 
stamp  upon  such  as  are  according  to  the  legal  stand- 
ard ;  an  inspector  of  weights  and  measures. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    .1<5wl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,   ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  sh$in.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -?ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


sealgh 

3.  One  who  closes  or  seals  up. 

"  Season  of  my  purest  pleasure, 
Sealer  of  observing  eyes!" 

Cuirper.-   tt'atchiny  unto  God,  No.  2. 

A *f  !rt*  ea^lf1*  (9h'  Ch  guttural)'  s'  t-V.  S.  seolh.} 
"  I  saw  him  to-day  engaged  in  nn  animated  contest  with 
a  pnoca,  or  seal  (sealgh,  our  people  more  properly  call 
them  .  .  .  retaining  the  Gothic  guttural  gh)."~Scott- 
Antiquary,  ch.  xxxv. 

seal -Ing.  s.  [Eng.  seal  (l),s.;  -ing.]  The  act 
operation,  or  occupation  of  catching  seals,  and 
obtaining  their  oil. 

seal-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SEAL,  v.] 

*sealing-day,  s.  A  day  or  time  of  ratification  or 
confirmation. 

The  sealfna-day  betwixt  my  love  and  me." 

Shukesp.:  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  i.  1. 

sealing-wax,  s.  A  composition  for  sealing  or 
securely  fastening  letters  or  packets.  Sealing-wax 
made  of  resin,  and  colored  with  vermilion.  lamp- 
black, white-lead,  or  orpiment,  were  made  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  was  long  known  as  Spanish- 
wax,  and  probably  readied  the  Portuguese  from 
India,  and  the  rest  of  Europe  through  Spain. 

seam  (l),  *seame,  fseem,  'seeme,  *seme,  subst. 
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art  of  managing  and  navigating  a  ship. 
seamed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [SEAM,  r.  ] 

A.  .Is2><t.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adject h-e: 

1.  Unl.  Lang.:  Joined  with  a  seam;  scarred. 
Z.  falconry:  Out  of  condition;  not  in  good  con- 
dition.   (Applied  to  a  falcon.) 

sea  -men,  s.  pi.    [SEAMAN.] 

•seam  -er,  s.  [A.  S.  sedmere.]  One  who  or  that 
wiiich  seams ;  a  seamster. 

seam  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SEAM,  v.] 
seaming-lace,s.    Seam-lace  (q.  v.). 

seaming-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  forming 
the  joints  at  the  edges  of  sheet-metal  plates. 

seaming-tool,  s.  A  tool  for  joining  or  working 
the  edges  of  shoots  of  motul. 

seam'-less,  *seam-les,  *seame-lesse,  </.  [Eng. 
seam  (1),  s. ;  -less.]  Having  no  soams;  .if  a  single 
piece. 

*_seam-stgr,«seam -ster,  *semp  -ster  (p silent), 
*senV-Ster,  s.    [A.  S.  sedmestre,  from  sedm=a  seam 
fell ;  one  whose  occupation 


searcher 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  junction  of  two  widths  of  fabric  joined 
together  by  sewing  or  stitching ;  a  suture. 

"And  every  seam  the  nymphs  shall  sew." 

Drayton:  Muses  Elysiumt  Nymph.  8. 

2.  A  piece  of  needlework. 
*3.  A  cicatrix  or  scar. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Geol. :  Any  thin  layer  separating  two  strata  of 
greater  magnitude.    (Lyell.) 


S°- 


"  With  boiling  pitch  the  seams  instops, 
Which,  well  laid  o'er,  the  salt  sea  waves  withstand  " 
Dryden.    (Toad.) 

seam-blast,  subst.  A  blast  made  by  filling  with 
iwder  the  soams  or  crevices  previously  made  by  a 
ill-blast. 


seam -stress,  seam -stress,  semp -stress  (p 
silent),  «.  [Eng.  seamster;  -ess.]  A  woman  whose 
occupation  is  to  sew. 

seam'-stres-sj1,  s.  [Eng.  seamstress;  -y.]  The 
business  or  calling  of  a  seamstress. 

seam  -f,  a.    [Eng.  seam  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Having  or  containing  a  seam  or  seams ;  show- 
ing the  seams.    (Hence  applied  figuratively  to  the 
worse  part  of  anything.) 

2.  Like  seams  or  scars. 


s.     [Fr.,   from  Lat.  sedens,  pr.  par.  of 
«.  i      t_:A=__     -  -  ~f  . 


sr,  s.    [Eui.'.  .s.'crrf,  v.;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  sifts  or  bolts  meal,  &c. 

"Then  to  sift  them  through  a  server."— P.  Holland- 
Pliny,  bk.  xxv.,  ch.  v. 

sSar9h,  *serche,  *cerche,  r.  /.  &  i.  [Old  French 
cercher  (Fr.  chercher) ,  from  Lat.  cim>=to  go  round 
.  .  .  toexplore  ;  circus— &  circle,  a  ring;  circum  — 
round,  about;  Ital.cereare=tosearch  ;  Sp.cercur= 
to  encircle,  to  surround.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  go  over  and  examine;  to  explore;  to  look 
over  or  around  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  or  of 
finding  something. 

2.  To  look  through  or  into;  to  examine  into;  to 
scrutinize;  as,   to  search  a  house,  to  search  u  book 

3.  To  inquire  after;  to  seek  after  or  for. 

4.  To   examine   or   try  with  an  instrument;    to 
probe ;  as,  to  search  a  wound. 

*5.  lo  examine,  to  try  ;  to  put  to  the  test. 
"Thou  hast  searched  me  out  and  known  me  " — Psa/m 
cxxxix.  1. 

*6.  To  penetrate  to. 

"  Mirth  doth  search  the  bottom  of  annoy." 

Shakeap.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,109. 

B.  Intransitive: 

r*i  fo  make  search,  to  seek,  to  look,  to  examine. 
(bhakesp. :  Merry  Wives,  iii.  3.  ) 
2.  To  inquire ;  to  make  inquiry. 

"To  ask  or  search  I  blame  thee  not." 

Uilton:  P.  L.,  viii.  66. 

.  •"  To  search put:  To  find  out  by  seeking  or  inquir- 
ing; to  seek  till  found.    (Deut.  i.  33.) 

search,  *serche,  subst.  [SEARCH,  v.]  The  act  of 
searching  for  or  after  anything ;  the  act  of  seeking, 
looking,  or  inquiring  for  something;  pursuit  for 
finding ;  exploration,  inquiry,  quest,  pursuit  exam- 
ination. 


Right  of  search: 


belligerent  nations  to 
f  their  lawfully  commis- 
vate merchant  vessels  of 

the  high  seas,  for  the 


seam-lace,  s. 

Fabric:  A  narrow  stuff  used  by  carriage-makers 
to  cover  seams  and  edges. 

seam-presser,  s. 

1.  Agric.:  A  heavy  roller  to  flatten  newly-plowed 
land. 

2.  Tailoring:  A  goose,  to  flatten  seams. 
*seam-rent,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  rent  along  a  seam. 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  the  clothes  rent  or  torn  along 
the  seams  ;  hence,  ragged,  low,  poor,  mean. 

"Such  poor  seam-rent  fellows." — BenJojison-  Everu  Vem 
Out  of  his  Humor,  ii.  2. 

seam-roller,  s. 

Boot-making:  A  burnisher,  or  rubber,  for  flatten- 
ing down  the  edges  of  leather  where  two  thick- 
nesses are  sewed  together. 

seam-set,  s. 

1.  Tin-working:  A  punch  used  by  tinmen  for  clos- 
ing the  seams  prepared  on  a  hatchet  stake.    The 
face  has  a  groove  which  shuts  down  the  edges 
usually  upon  a  wire. 

2.  Shoemaking :  A  tool  for  flattening  the  seams  of 
boots,  shoes,  or  harness. 

seam  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  somme,  some,  saume,  sume= 
a  pack,  a  burden,  from  Low  Lat.  salma,  a  corrupt 
of  Gr. sagma=&  pack  saddle ;  Ger.  saum=a  sack  of 
eight  bushels.]  A  measure  of  eight  bushels  of  corn, 
or  the  vessel  containing  it ;  a  horse-load. 

»seam  (3),  *saim,  *sayme,  *seame,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful,  perhaps  a  corrupt,  of  Fr.  sain,  from  Lat. 
sagina=&  fatting,  fatness;  Sp.  sayn;  Ital.  saime  = 
grease,  lard.  ]  Tallow,  fat,  grease,  lard. 

"Seath  it  with  good  old  seame  or  grease." — P.  Holland- 
Pliny,  bk.  xx.,  ch.  vi. 

seam,  v.  t.    [SEAM  (1), «.] 

1.  To  join  together  with,  or  as  with  a  seam;  to 
form  a  seam  on. 

2.  To  mark  with  a  scar  or  cicatrix ;  to  scar. 

"His  naked  arms  and  legs,  seamed  o'er, 
The  scars  ot-  frantic  penance  bore." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  4. 
sea   man,  s.    [Eng.  sea,  and  man.] 
1.  A  man  whose  occupation  is  to  assist  in  the 
navigation  of  ships ;  a  mariner,  a  sailor.   The  term 
includes  officers  -as  well  as  men,  but  is  technically 
restricted  to  the  latter.    [ABLE-BODIED,  2 ;  OSDI- 

NABY-SEAMAN.] 

t2.  A  merman.    (Locke.) 


1.  A  harbor  or  port  on  the  sea.  burdens  and  state  of  the  title,  in  order  to  discover 

2.  A  city  or  town  situated  on  a  harbor,  or  on  or  whether  his  purchase  or  investment  is  safe, 
town       Sea '  als°  USed  adiectivelv ;  as'  a  faport  search-warrant,  s. 

Sea-D<5v  «     FSEpovl  Law:  A  warrant  granted  by  a  justice  of  the  peace 
..      *>"'<"•  to  enter  the  premises  of  a  person  suspected  of  secret- 
sear,  *seer-en,  *ser-en,  i:  t.    [A.  S.  sedrian=  ing  stolen  goods,  in  order  to  discover  and  seize  the 
to  dry  up,  to  wither  or  pine  away,  from  sedr=sear  goods  if  found.    Similar  warrants  are  granted  to 
(<1.  v.) ;  O.  H.  Ger.  s6r(n;  Low  Ger.  soren,  soren;  search  for  property  or  articles  in  respect  of  which 
O.  But.  sdren.]  other  offenses  are  committed,  as  base  coin,  coiners' 
I.  Literally:  tools,  arms,  ^gunpowder,   nitro-glycerine,  liquors. 


1.  To  dry  up;  to  wither. 

2.  To  burn  the  surface  of  to  dryness  and  hardness ; 
to  cauterize ;  to  burn,  to  scorch. 

"  Bed-hot  steel  to  sear  me  to  the  brain." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  l\.  1. 

3.  To  parch.    (Cotcper:  Task,  iii.  30.) 
II.  Figuratively : 

•1.  To  brand. 

"  Calumny  will  sear  virtue  itself," 

Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 
2.  To  make  callous  or  insensible, 
sear,  'sere,  *seer,  *seere,  a.   [A.  S.sedr;  cog- 
nate with  O.  But.  sore,  zoor=dry,  withered ;  Low    """"'•  To1-  *••  ••'• 13- 
Ger.   soar.]    Dry,   dried   up,  withered;  no  longer       2.  Specifically: 
green  and  fresh. 


&c.,  kept  contrary  to  law. 

search  -a-ble,  a.  (Eng. search,?. ;-able.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  searched  or  explored.  (Cotgrave.) 

search  -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  searchable ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  searchable. 

se"ar$h  -er,  «.    [Eng.  «earc/i,v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Gen.:  One  who  or  that  which  searches,  exam- 


"The  unerring  searcher  of  our  hearts."—  Seeker.-  Ser- 


"  Old  age  like  sear  trees  is  seldom  seen  affected." 
Beaum.  <t  Flet.:  Wit  without  Money,  iii.  1. 

'sear  (!),«.&  u.   [CERE,  s.  &v.] 

lear  (2),  «.    [Fr.  serre  =  a  bar,  a  lock,  from  Latin 
•a=a  bar,  a^bolt.] 

pivoted  piece  in  a  gun-lock,  which 


*(1)  A  person  formerly  appointed  in  England  to 
examine  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  report  the 
causes  of  their  deaths. 

"  The  searchers,  who  are  ancient  matrons  sworn  to  their 
office,  repair  to  the  place  where  the  dead  corpse  lies,  and 
by  view  of  the  same,  and  by  other  inquiries,  examine  by 
what  disease  the  corpse  died."— Oraunt:  Bills  of  Mortal- 

(2)  An  officer  of  the  customs,  whose  office  is  to 

by pulimg^tfietrigger'in'  th"e"acVoTflring  ~ThehaTf"  Searcl'  Pr.™mmage  ships,  baggage,  goods,  &c.,  to 

coctnotcTi  is  mall  so  deep  that  the  slat  cannot  be  ascertam  ,,  they  contaln  anythi      jj  ^    to  ^   ty 

withdrawn  by  the  trigger.  ersmt   ne    1         °      ^      searches  tho  clothing  of 

sear-spring,  s.     The  spring  which  causes  the  tho  time  of  the  articles  found  on  them  ' 

soar  to  catch  in  the  notch  of  the  tumbler.  «(4)  A  civil  officer  appointed  insome  Scotch  towns 

se'ar;e,  *searse,  *serce,  v.  t.    [French  sarser.]  to  apprehend  idlers  on  the  streets  during  church 

[SEAECE,  s.]    To  sift,  to  bolt ;  to  separate  the  fine     °  ~  ""  "-1-1-'1- 

of, 


thererom 


Partlcle3 


(Prov.  Eng.) 


as  of  meal,  from  the  coarse.    (Prov. 
s.    [Fr.  sas.]    A  sieve,  a  bolter. 


(5)  An  inspector  of  leather.    (Prov.  Eng.) 

(6)  A  probe  for  examining  a  horse's  hoof. 

(7)  An  instrument  used  in  the  inspection  of  but- 
ter, &c.,  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  that  contained 
in  firkins,  &c. 


rate,     fat,    fare     amidst,    what,    fail,    father;     we,    w«t,    here,    camel,     her,     thSre;     pine,     pit.    sire,    sir.    marine;     g6     pdt 
or,     wdre.    wolf,     w5rk,     who,    son;     mute,    c4b.     cttre.    vnlte,    cQr.    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     sj,     <*  =  e;     ej  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


i 


searcheress 
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seavy 


II.  Technically: 


oxami.nng  the 
attached  to  a  st.  tt.  ai t    ha, 


4   That  period  of  time  during  which  most  bustle       3.  Anything  added  to  or   mixed  witli  something 
ir  activity  occurs  in  any  particular  placo,  profcs-    else  to  increase  the  pleasure  or  enjoyment. 


bore  of  a  gun.    

steel  points  pressed  outward  by  springs.  .-.>  as  to 
enter  cavities,  if  any  exist,  when  pushed  in  and 
drawn  out  and  turned  around  in  the  bore. 
'J.  .s'uro.:  A  Lithotomy-sound  (q.  v.). 

„  rr.       ..   .  -,*.    i  INII    wiiicu   suiismi 

*sear$h   er-ess,  *sear9h-ress,si<6sf.    [English    aud  tasteful;  seasoning. 
•1'iirrhrr;  •«.«.]    A  female  searcher,    (fltany  hurst.) 
search  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [SEARCH,  a.] 

A.  -4s  pr.  pur. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 


year  during  which  a  place  is  most  frequented,  or  a 
profession,  business,  pursuit,  &c.,  is  in  the  greatest 
state  of  activity;  as,  the  Brighton  season,  the  pub- 

*5.  That  which  seasons;  that  which  keeps  fresh 


The  season  of  all  natures,  sleep." 

Shaktsp.  :  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

season-ticket,  s.  A  ticket  which  entitles  the 
holder  to  certain  privileges  for  a  certain  time,  as 
to  travel  on  a  railway,  steamboat,  or  other  convey- 


1. Lookingor  seeking  into;  examining,  exploring,    ance  jor  a  certain  specified  time',  or  to  admission 


inquiring,  investigating  ;  making  search  or  inquiry 

2.  Penetrating,  sharp,  trying,  keen. 

"When  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid." 

Shakesp.:  liichard  lit.,  Hi.  2. 

3.  Minute,  close ;  as,  a  searching  inquiry, 
seargh  -Ing-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  searching;  -ly.~\    In 

a  searching  manner ;  closely,  minutely. 

seargh  -Ing-ness,  s.  [English  searching ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  searching;  closeness, 
minuteness,  keenness. 

search -less,  a.  [Eng.  search:  -h-ss.]  Eluding 
search  or  investigation  ;  unsearchable,  inscrutable. 
(Thomson:  Spring,  992.) 


, 

to  a  place  of  amusement.  Such  tickets  are  issued 
at  reduced  rates,  in  consideration  of  the  charges 
being  paid  in  advance. 

seas/-6n,  v.  t,  &  i.    [SEASON,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  fit  or  bring  to  the  best  state  for  use  by  time 
or  habit;  to  habituate,  to  accustom,  to  mature,  to 
inure. 

"A  man  should  harden  and  season  himself  beyond  the 
degree  of  cold  wherein  he  lives."  —  Addisoti. 

2.  To  fit  for  any  use  by  any  process. 

"His  plenteous  stores  do  season'd  timber  send." 

Dryden:  Atmus  Mintbilix. 

3.  To  render  suitable  or  appropriate  ;  to  prepare, 


seared,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SEAR,  r.] 

sear  -ed  ness,  subst.    [Eng.  seared; -ness.]    The  to  fit- 
quality  or  state  of  being  seared  or  hardened  ;  hard-  ST^ffS^f'SS  anTt^ueTeTfe'ctTon  " 
ness,  insensibility,  callousness.  T°  their  »*ht  pr^Lp  .  X^±  '/""  »'^-  '• 

•sear  -ment,  s.    [CEEEMENT.]  4   To  flt  or  accommodate  to  the  taste ;  to  render 

sea -scape,  s.    [Formed  from  Eng.  sea  in  imita-  palatable;  to  give  a  higher  relish  to,  by  the  mixture 

tiou  of  landscape  (q.y.).]    A  picture  representing  or  addition  of  some  substance  more  pungent  or 

a  scene  at  sea ;  a  sea-picture.  pleasant ;  to  make  savory. 

"Sketching  a  land  or  a  seascape-." — Thackeray:  Shabby        "Every  oblation  of  thy  meat-offering  shalt  thou  season 

Genteel  Story,  ch.  v.  with  Bah."—  Leviticus  ii.  IS. 

seas/-&n,  *ses-on,  *seys-on,  s.    [Old  Fr.  seson,       5.  To  render  more  agreeable,  pleasant,  or  dolight- 

seison,  saison  (Fr.  saison) ,  from  Low  Lat.  sationem,  ful ;  to  give  a  zest  or  relish  to ;  to  enliven, 
accus.  of  satio=a  sowing     ...    a  season,  a  time        "The  proper  use  of  wit  is  to  season  conversation,  to 

•of  year,  from  satus,  pa.  par.  of  8ero=to  sow.    Orig-  represent  wnut  is  praiseworthy  to  the  greatest  advan- 

inally  it   meant  the  time  of   sowing  crops,  as  uie  tage.   and  to  expose   the  vices   and   follies  of   men."  — 

most  important  season;    Sp.  sazon;    Port,  sazdo,  Tillotson.    (Todd.) 
sezdo.]  g   To  render  less  rigorous  or  severe ;  to  temper,  to 

I.  Lit.  o*  Astron. :  The  alternations  in  the  relative  qualify,  to  moderate. 


length  of  day  and  night,  heat  and  cold,  &c.,  which 
take  place  each  year.  In  America  there  are  four 
seasons,  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  reckoned  only  three,  spring,  sum- 
mer, and  winter,  the  words  for  which  are  all  from 
Anglo-Saxon ;  autumn  (q.  v.)  was  borrowed  from  the 
Romans.  In  India  there  are  but  three  well-marKod 
seasons  of  four  months  each,  the  hot  (Februa.y- 
May),  the  rainy  (Juno-September),  and  the  cola 


sons  depends  is  that  the  axis  of  the  earth  always 
points  in  the  same  direction,  whatever  portion  of 
the  orbit  the  earth  may  at  the  time  be  traversing. 
The  inclination  of  the  equator  to  the  ecliptic  is 
23' 27'.  On  June 
21,  when  the  sun 
is  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  ec- 
liptic, the  north 
pole  necessarily 
inclines  toward 
the  sun,  and  is 
as  much  irradi- 
ated as  it  ever 
can  bo  by  his 
beams,  while  Diagram 


"Earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 
Where  mercy  seasons  justice." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  o/  Venice,  iv.  1. 

*7.  To  gratify,  to  tickle. 

"Let  their  palate  be  seasoned  with  such  viands." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

8.  To  imbue,  to  tinge,  to  taint. 

"Secure  their  religion,  season  their  younger  years  with 
prudent  and  pious  principles." — Taylor. 
*9.  To  copulate  with ;  to  impregnate.    (Holland.} 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  mature  or  fit  for  use  by  time ;  to 

2.  To  become  dry  and  hard  by  the  escape  of  the 
natural  sap,  or  by  being  penetrated  with  other  sub- 
stance. 

"Carpenters  rough-plane  boards  for  flooring,  that  they 
may  set  them  by  to  season."— Moxon:  Mechanical  Exer- 
cises. 

*3.  To  give  token ;  to  savor,  to  smack. 

"It  seasons  of  a  fool." — Beaumont  &  Fletcher. 

seas/-6n-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  season;  -a&ie.]  Suit- 
able or  tit  for  the  time  or  season  ;  occurring,  hap- 


.    ~'"°'~~  pening,  or  done  at  the  fit  or  proper  time  or  due 

ue   sov  oie,    Showing  the   Earth  s  position  with 


on  the  contrary, 
is  as  little.  It  Is 
therefore  mid- 


respect  to  the  Sun  at  the  dif- 
ferent seasons. 


season ;  opportune 

"This    .    .    .    came  at  a  very  seasonable  time." — Cook: 
Second  Voyaye,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 


in  the  southern  hemisphere.    At  the  intermediate       seasj'-fin-a-bly' ,  adr.    [Eng.  seasonable} ;   -ly.] 
periods  (March  21  and  September21),  the  axis  of  the    jn    duo   time;   in    the  proper  season  ;  sufficiently 


earth  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  sun  ;    early. 
hence,  in  both  hemispheres  it  is  the  equinox,  the 
vernal  at  the  former  date  in  the  northern  and  at 
the  latter  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

"Still  sing  the  God  of  seasons,  as  they  roll." 

Thomson :  A  Hymn. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  period  of  time,  especially  as  regards  fitness  or 


'seas. -6n-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [English  season ; 
-age.~]  Seasoning,  sauce.  (Lit.  &fig.) 

seafj -&n-al,  a.  [Eng.  season;  -af.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  seasons;  relating  to  a  season  or 
seasons. 

., _, „ seas. -&n-gr,  s.    [Eng.  season,  v.;  -er.]    Onewho 

suitableness  for  anything  contemplated  or  done ;  a    or  that  which  seasons ;  that  which  gives  a  relish  or 

convenient,  proper,  or  suitable  time ;  a  proper  con-    season  ;  a  seasoning. 

Juncture;  the  right  time.    (Sftafcesp.:   Comedy  o/       s-^  -6n  Ing,  s.    [Eng.  season;  -tnff.] 

jTrhe'  proper  or  suitable  period  of  the  year  during       1.  the  act  or  process  by  which  anything  is  sea- 

whichany  particular  edible  is  fit  for  consumption;  soned or  rendered  fit  for  use  or  palatable, 
as,  Oysters  are  in  season.  2.  That  by  which  anything  is  rendered  palatable ; 

3.  A  certain  period  of  time  not  very  long ;  a  while,  that  which  is  added  to  any  species  of  food  to  make 

a  time.    Ucfaziii.ll.)  it  palatable  or  more  agreeable,  as  salt,  spices,  Ac. 


seasoning-tub,   s.    The    trough   in   which  the 
dou^li  is  set  apart  to  rise. 
seas.  -6n-leSB,  a.    [Eng.  season,'  -!ess.] 
1.  Having  no  seasons  ;  without  succession  of  sea- 

'  *2  '  Tasteless,  insipid.  (G.  Markham :  Sir  R.  Grin- 
vile.) 

seat,  *seate,  *seet,  *sete,  s.  [Icel.so!K=a  seat; 
Sw.  sate;  Dan.  scede;  A.  S.  set,  sett;  O.  Dut.  saet, 
sale;  M.  H.  Oer.  sdze ;  LowGer.  sitt;  tier.  sitz.\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  place  or  thing  on  which   a  person   sits; 
specifically — 

(1)  A  chair,  bench,  stool,  or  other  similar  thing 
made  to  be  sat  in  or  upon.    (Matthew  xxi.  12.) 

(2)  The  part  of  a  chair,  bench,  stool,  Ac.,  on  which 
a  person  sits ;  as,  the  seat  of  a  chair  or  sofa,  the  seat 
of  a  pair  of  trousers,  &c. 

(3)  The  lower  part  of  the  body ;  the  sitting  part; 
the  fundament. 

(4)  A  chair  of  state,  office,  or  authority. 

(5)  A  regular  or  appropriated  place  of  sitting; 
hence,  a  right  to  sit,  a  sitting ;  as,  a  seal  in  a  church, 
a  theater,  &c. 

(6)  The  right  to  sit  in  a  parliamentary  body. 

2.  The  place  occupied   by    anything;   the  placo 
where  anything  is  situated,  fixed,  settled,  or  estab- 
lished, or  on  which    anything    rests,  resides,   or 
abides;  a  station,  an  abode,  a  post. 

"  Rich  Meiic'o,  the  seat  of  Montezume." 

Milton    P.  L.,  ii.  407. 

3.  A  site,  a  position,  a  situation. 

"This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,!.  6. 

4.  A  place  of  abode ;  residence,  mansion. 

"  I  woot  where  thou  dwellist,  where  the  seate  of  Satanas 
ie."—Wycliffe:  Apocalips  ii. 

IT  Now  always  with  a  sense  of  grandeur,  and 
specially  of  a  country  residence.  [COUNTRY-SEAT, 
TOWN-BOUSE.] 

"Lady  friends 
From  neigh  bars' seats." 

Tennyson:  Princess.    (I'rol.) 

5.  Posture,  mode,  or  manner  of   sitting,  as  of  a 
person  on  horseback ;  as,  He  has  a  firm  seat. 

6.  The  lower  or  fixed  plate  of  a  pair  of  bellows. 

II.  Technically 

1.  Much. :  The  part  on  which  another  thing  rests ; 
as,  a  valve-sea*. 

2.  Ordn. :  That  part  of  the  bore  of  a  chambered 
piece  of  ordnance  at  which  the  shell  rests  when 
rammed  home. 

3.  Saddlery: 

(1)  The    broad    part    of  a  saddle,  on  which  the 
rider  sits. 

(2)  The  top  piece  on  a  gig  saddle, 
seat,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SEAT,  s.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  placo  or  set  on  a  seat ;  to  cause  to  sit  down. 

2.  To  assign  seats  to ;  to  accommodate  or  provide 
with  seats  or  sittings ;  to  provide  sitting  accommo- 
dation for ;  as,  The  church  will  seat  eight  hundred. 

;).  To  tit  up  seats  in ;  as,  to  seat  a  church. 

4.  To  repair  by  providing  with  a  new  seat ;  as,  to 
seat  a  pair  of  trousers. 

5.  To  set  or  place  in  a  post  or  position  of  author- 
ity, office,  or  distinction. 

"  Thus  high,  by  thy  advice. 
And  thy  assistance,  is  King  Richard  seated." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  2. 

6.  To  settle  or  locate  in  any  particular  place  or 
country ;  to  situate. 

"Should  one  family  or  one  thousand  hold  possession  of 
all  the  southern  undiscovered  continent,  because  they 
had  seated  themselves  in  Nova  Guiana?" — Raleigh. 

*7.  To  settle,  to  colonize ;  to  plant  with  inhabit- 
ants. 

*8.  To  fix;  to  set  firm. 

"  From  their  foundations  loos'ning  to  and  fro 
They  pluckt  the  seated  hills."— Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  644. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  rest ;  to  lie  down.    (Spenser.) 

seat  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [SEAT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  placing  or  setting  on  a  seat ;  the  act 
of  providing  with  a  seat  or  seats. 

2.  The  fitting  up  with  seats;  as,  The  seating  of  the 
church  was  very  commodious.* 

3.  The  material  for  making  seats,  or  the  covering 
of  seats,  as  horse-hair,  leather,  and  the  like. 

seave,  s.  [Icel.  se/=  sedge;  Dan.  siv= a  rush.]  A 
rush ;  a  wick  made  of  rush. 

seav  -f,  a.  [Eng.  seau(e) ;  -j/.]  Overgrown  with 
rushes.  (Prov?) 


boll     boy-     pout     Jowl-     cat     cell,    chorus,     cliin,    bench;    go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a?;     expect,    Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t. 
-clan      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;     tlon,     -?ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -Die,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 
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seaward 

sea  -ward,  <*•  *  adv.    [Eng.  sea ;  -icai-d.] 


A.  An  adj.:  Directed  or  situated  toward  or  on  the    from  Pers 


3602 

se-bes  -ten,  se  bes   tan, s.    [Ital.&SiJ.st'i/csfvn, 


Mill-  of  the  yea. 

"The seaward rampartsof  St.  Michael's."—  Purr?/-.-  ///»/. 
Ktttghts  of  Malta,  ch.  xviii. 

B.  ^1«  adv. :  Toward  or  in  the  direction  of  the  sea. 
"The  rock  rushed  seaward  with  impetuous  roar, 
Ingulfed,  and  to  the  abyss  the  boaster  bore." 

Popt.     (To<Jd.) 


1.  Botany  (pi.) : 

(I  i  '['In-  nuts  of  Cordia  myxa  and  C.  latifolia, 
believed  to  be  the  Persca  of  Dioscoridos,  and  the 
trees  themselves.  The  nuts  are  sweet,  and  when 
cut  have  a  heavy  smell.  They  are  eaten  in  India. 

(2)  The  Cordiacete.    (Lindley.) 

2.  Pharm.:  Sebestens  are  very  mucilaginous,  and 
the  mucilage  is  given  in  diseases  of  the  cliot  and 


sechium 

se  9ern  ,  i-.t.&i.  [Lat.  srrerno:  fromse-=apart» 
and  (''//-/I')— to  separate.]  [SECRET.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  Onl.  Lang.:  To  separate,  to  distinguish. 

2.  Physiot.:  To  excrete. 

"The  pituite,  or  mucu*,  secerned  in  the  nose,  mouth, 
palate." — Arbittltnot:  OH  Aliments,  ch.  vi. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  become  divided  or  separated  ;  to 
be  excreted. 


BWV  { 

"The  skin  is  further  provided  with  sebaceous  and  sudor* 


iferous  glands."  —  Mars/tall.  Outline  t  of  Physioi.,  p.  449. 

*  •'  HaViDg  the  appoarance  of  wax'  taUow-  or 


sebaceous-gland^  .,  pi. 

ylnaf.:   Glands  having  small  ducts  which  open 
within  the  mouth  of  hair  follicles  and  supply  them 


se-blf  -er-ous,  o.   [Lat.  sc6um=tallow,  aud/ero 
—  to  bear.] 
1.  Ord.Lang.:  Producing  fat  or  fatty  matter. 


Masonry :  A  wooden  bowl,  to  hold  the  sand  and 


, 
with  sebaceous  matter.    Sometimes  there  are  sev-    water  used  in  sawing  or  grinding  marble. 


se  -bin,  s.    [Eng.  seb(acic) ;  -in.] 


eral  to  one  hair.  The  largest  are  on  the  sides  of  the 
nose,  and  often  become  unduly  charged  with  pent 
up  secretion. 

sebaceous-humor,  s, 

Anat. :  The  fatty  matter  secreted  by  the  sebaceous 
glands. 

se-bac'-Ic,  a.  [SEBACEOUS.]  Pertaining  to  or 
derived  from  fat. 

sebacic-acid,  s.  se-blp  -ar-ous,  adj.    [Latin  se6um=tallow,  and 

Chem.:    C8H,6<g5y5.  Pyroleic acid.  Sebic acid.    Pa_';t°_rto_Produce-J     Producing   tallow    or   fatty 


secerno^to  secern  (q.  v.).J 

A.  As  adjective: 

Physioi.:  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  M°pn- 
rating  or  excreting;  secreting,  secretory. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Anat.:  A  vessel  which  separates  matters  from, 
the  blood. 

2.  Med. :  That  which  promotes  secretion. 
se-cern'-ment,  s.     [Eng.  secern;   -ment.]    The- 

act  of  secreting  ;  secretion. 


An  acid  of  the  oxalic  series,  obtained  from  fats  con- 
taining oleic  acid  by  dry  distillation  or  the  action 


neutral  salts,  which  are  mostly  soluble  in  water,    —  to9ut-] 
and  crystallizablc. 

sebacic- e  tliers,  s.pl. 


acid  gas  on  a  mixture  of  sebacic  acid  and  glycerin       -»o-¥«n»  .  s.  Li^ar..  secessus=a  wituarawmg,  prop., 
heated  to  100".    It  is  liquid  at  first,  but  solidifies    pa.  par.  of  seredo=to  secede(q.v.).]  Awitlidra. 
partially  after  a  few  days,  and  completely  at —40'.    a  secession  ;  retirement,  retreat. 
\V  hen  heated  it  gives  off  acrolein.  "Silent  seceas,  waste  solitude." 

.More.-  Song  of  the  Soul,  bk.  iv.  (Pri'f.  i. 
86968  -Sion  (ssassh),su6s<.  [Lat.  secessi**.  from 
secessus,  pa.  par.  of  sece<io=to  secede  (q.  v.) ;  FrJ 
secession;  Sp.secesion;  Ital.  secessione.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  The  act  of  departing;  departure. 

2.  The  act  of  seceding  or  withdrawing  one 

•om    fellowship,  association,  or  communion:  tiio 
act  of  withdrawing  from  a  political  or  religious 
Bot.  tt  Agric. :  Rye ;  a  genus  of  Hordeae,  akin  to    organization. 
Triticum,  but  with  the  inflorescence  in  spikes,  the       "The 


matter;  sebaceous, 
se-bun  -df ,  se:bun  -deg,  s.    [Hind.]  An  irregu 


,   ..  rnrrn  10  spilselets  with  two  flowers  and  a  long-stalked  rudi-    «««««fo»  proclaimes  theirc 

Chem.:   Methylic  sebate,  C8H16<pX;p5'liX.    Ob-    ment  of  a  third ;  glumes  subulate.    Secale  cereale    Bp-  HaU:  Peace  Makers,  §8. 

* 


rhe  eels  and.  cloysters  of  retired  votaries,  whose  very 
sion  proclaimes  their  contempt  of  sinf  ull  seculars."— 


tained  by  .gradually  adding  methylic  afcohol  to  "Ryefa- v^i*  cornurum,  Spurred  Rye(q.v.>. 
sebacic  ac!d  in  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystal-  S1"'  ?™  f  f°und  m  the  mountains  of  Sicily,  < 
lizes  in  flne  needles,  which  melt  at  25'5°,  has  a  faint  S~  ™ll°»um  "»  France,  &c. 


!!/,'•>   Hi    JMIt.    UCOU4B&J    WJUUUM1    iil'.ll    .11    -• '   •'     .    II .  I .--   it    I  ,UJI 

odor,  and  boils  at  285°.   C8Hi6  <c8Sc2Ht)O' ethyli 


sec-a-mo  -ne,  s.    [Arab.  eakmoinga.~] 

•—•  ••-,  Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Secamoneae  (q.  v.). 

sebate.  is  liquid  above  —9  ,  has  an  agreeable  odor,    Erect  or  climbing  smooth  shrubs,  with   opposite 
is  lighter  than  water,  and  boils  at  80S'.  leaves,  a  cymose  inflorescence  and  small  flowers, 

seb'-a-Sln,  s.    [Eng.  sebac(ic1;  -in.] 

Chem.:  Ct^Hi8.    A  hydrocarbon  obtained  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  calcic  sebate  with  excess  of  lime. 

It  is  purified  by  solution  in  oil  of  vitriol  and  pre-       sec-a-mo'-ne-89,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  secamon(e) ; 
cipitation  by  water,  and  crystallizes  in  colorless    Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff  .-ece.~] 
laminae,  which  melt  at  55°.    Insoluble  in  water,  sol-       Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Asclepiadaceee. 
uble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  without  taste  or 


S.       *3.  Retirement,  seclusion, 
and     ..."In  that  sweet   secession."— Sterne:  Tristram  Shandy, 

II.  Scotch  Eccles.  Hist.:   A  religious  body  which 
broke  off  from  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
in  1733.    In  1730  the  General  Assembly  had  put  an 
'^ie  practice  .of  recording  the  protests  occa- 


— --      *se -can-cy1 

sm!.U-  ,  or  intersection 

se-bam'-Ie,  a.    [Eng.  seo(acic),  and  amic.]    De*    another, 
rived  from  or  containing  sebacic-acid  and  ammonia* 
sebamic-acid,  s. 

H2  )« 

Chem.:  CioHi3NO3=(CioHi6O2) "fh-  Obtainedby 

H  )u 

digesting  for  several  weeks  a  mixture  of  aqueous       !•  Geom.:  A  straight  line  cutting  a  curve  in  two 
ammonia  and  sobacic  ether.    The  liquid  portion    or  more  points.    If  a  secant  line  be  revolved  about 


popular  presentee  in  the  church  of  Kinross.  th» 
presbytery  of  Dunfermline  hesitated  to  induct  him, 
and  his  settlement  had  to  be  carried  out  by  what 
, was  stigmatized  as  a  Riding  Committee.    Next  year 

;,  «.  [Eng.  secan(f);  -cy.l  A  cutting  theRe?- Ebenezer  Erskine,  one  of  the  twelve  mmis- 
n  •  as  t  ,B  sern.r,r,i  of  ™  «  lin«  with  ters  ^ho  had  taken  the  evangelical  side  in  the  Jlar- 
n,as,  tnesecancy  o  one  line  with  row  Controversy  (q.  v.),  preached  strongly  against 

the  action  of  the  Assembly,  in  which  the  Moderates 

a.  ««.    [Lat.  secans,  pr.  par.  of  seco=to    were  then  dominant.    The  Synod  rebuking  him.  he 

cut'J  appealed  to  the  Assembly,  which  decided  thai  he 

A.  At  adj.:  Cutting  or  dividing  into  two  parts.        should  be  admonished.  He  and  three  other  ministers 
B    As  substantive :  protested,  for  which  they  were  first  suspended  and 

then  loosed  from  their  charges.    They  at  once  gave 
eir  "secession"  from  the  prevailing  party  in  the 


Chem.:  Cu>H2(,N2O2  =  (Ci0jj16O2)"  JN2.    Acrystal-       2.  Trig.:  A  straight  line  drawn  from  th 


soluble  .in  boiling  alcohol.    Water" gradually  con-       Paint.:  A  term  applied  to  that  kind  of  fresco 
verts  it  into  ammonium  sebate.  painting  which  absorbs  the  colors  into  the  plaster 

and  gives  them  a  dry,  sunken  appearance. 
.),  with       se-§ede',  v.  i.    [Lat.  «eeedo=togo  away,  towith- 


i  the  cpnror  nf  "  J8-20  th.ey  w?re  reonited  as  the  Associated  Synod, 
itvof  an  arc  anfl  i°  J^L,  Joining  with  the  Relief  (q.  v.),  consti- 
S  oxtremUy  tut«d  the  *n'ted  Preshjrtarian  Church  (q.  i'.). 


s8-ces  -si&n-Ijjm  (ss  as  sh),s.    (Eng.  secession; 
^^O^Thja  principles  _of  secessionists,  or  of  those 


se-bas'-tes., «.    [Gr.  se&osfos=august.] 


Ichthyol. :  A  ge 
about  twenty  spec 


nus  of  Scorpwnidffl  (q.  v.) 
:ies,  widely  distributed  in  t 


,  . 

emper-    draw:  «t-=apart,  and  cedo=to  go.]    To  withdraw    a  seceder. 


who  affirm  the  right  of  any 
ure  from  a  federal  union. 

se-ces -si6n-Ist  (ss  as  sh),  «.    [ling,  secession? 
-is*.] 
1.  One  who  secedes  from  a  party  or  association; 


te  seas.  Head  and  body  compressed;  body  covered    from    fellowship,   association^  or  communion;   to       "If,  therefore,  the  breach  seems  wide  and  the  feelinn 
nth  scales   of   moderate    or  small  size,  without    separate  one's  self,  to  draw  off,  to  retire;  specif.,  to    left  by  the  contest  bitter,  the  fuult  lie»  with  the  *™ 
ppendages,  villiform  teeth  in  jaws,  on  vomer,  and    withdraw  or  separate  one  s  self  from  a  political  or    ists."—  London  Daily  Telegraph. 


a  pi 

palatine  bones.  They  range  from  one  to  fonr 
pounds  in  weight,  in  general  appearance  resemble 
the  Sea-perches  £q.  v.),  and  are  esteemed  as  food. 

tse-bas-t6-ma'-nl-a,«joirf.  [Gr. sebastoi= rever- 
enced, reverend,  and  English  mania.]  Religious 
insanity.  (  WTiarton.) 

se  -bate,  s.    [Eng.  seb(ic) ;  -ate.'] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  sebacic  acid. 


ain  resumed  their 


'8 


inciple  of 


se-9ed'-er,  s.    [Eng.  i 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  One  who  secedes.   . 

2.  Scotch  Eccles.  Hist. :  The  name  taken,  in  pref- 
erence to  that  of  Dissenter,  by  those  who  seceded 
from  the  Scottish  Church  in  1733.    They  believed 


States  in  the  struggle,  begun  in  1861,  to  break  away 
from  union  with  the  Northern  States. 

se  -Chl-um,  s.  [Greek  «efcazo=to  drive  to  a  pen 
and  shut  up  in  it,  with  reference  to  its  being  used 
to  fatten  pigs.] 


late,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whSt,     fill,     father;     we,    wgt,     here,     camel,    her,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire     sir      marine-   g6     pofc 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     sin;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,    c8r,    rule,    full;     tr?;     Syrian.     SB,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.  '    qu'  =  kw. 


seek 

tseck,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  sec=lran,  spare.] 

A.  -I*  adj.:  Barren,  profitless,  as  a   rent   sock; 
that  is,  a  barren  rent  without  any  power  of  dis- 
tre«. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  warrant  of  remedy  by  distress. 
seek  -el,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful  ]    A  small,  pulpy 

variety  of  pear  of  delicious  flavor.  It  ripens  about 
tho  end  of  October,  but  keeps  good  only  for  a  few 
days. 

*sec-le  (leas  el),  s.  [Fr.  sie-cle,  from  Lat.  secu- 
iu.m=an  age,  a  century.]  A  century. 

se-clude',  v .  t.  [Latin  secludo,  fromse-= apart, 
and  claudo—to  shut.] 

1,  To  shut  up  apart  or  away  from  society  or  com- 
pany ;  to  keep  apart  or  alone  for  some  length  of 
time ;  to  withdraw  into  solitude. 

*2.  To  shut  out ;  to  keep  out ;  to  prevent  from 
entering ;  to  exclude,  to  preclude. 

"Enclose  yonr  tender  plants  in  your  conservatory, 
secluding  all  entrance  of  cold."— Keelun  •  Kalendar. 

se-clud  -ed,  a.  [SECLUDE.]  Kept  or  withdrawn 
apart  from  others ;  living  in  retirement ;  retired ; 
away  from  public  notice;  as,  a  secluded  spot,  a 
secluded  life. 

se-clud -ed-l?,  adr.  [Eng.  secluded, :-(».]  In  a 
secluded  or  retired  manner ;  in  retirement. 

se-clu  -Sfion,  s.  [Lat.  seclusus,  pa.  par.  of  secludo 
=  to  seclude  (q.  v.).]  The  actof  secluding;  the  state 
of  being  secluded;  a  separation,  withdrawal,  or 
exclusion  from  society  or  association;  retirement, 
privacy. 

se-Clu  -slve,  a.  [Lat.secius(ws) ;  Eng.suff.  -ive.] 
Tending  to  seclude  or  to  shut  out  from  society  or 
association ;  keeping  in  retirement  or  seclusion. 

sec  6nd,  *sec-onde,  *sec-ounde,  a.  &  s.  [Fr 
second  (fern,  seconde),  from  Lat.  secundus= follow- 
ing, second  (as  following  the  first),  from  sequor^ 
to  follow ;  Sp.  &  Port,  segundo;  Ital.  secondo. } 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Immediately    following   the  first   in   time   or 
place ;  coming  next  after  the  first  in  order  of  time  or 
place. 

2.  Hence,  used  for  occurring  again ;  other. 

"He  slept  and  dreamed  the  second  time." — Genesis 
xli.  5. 

3.  Secondary ;  not  primary ;  subordinate. 

"  While  the  mind  of  man  looketh  upon  second  causes 
•scattered,  it  may  sometimes  rest  in  them  and  go  no 
farther." — Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Atheism. 

4.  Next  to  the  first  in  value,  excellence,  dignity, 
rank,  or  position ;  inferior  or  subordinate  only  to 
one. 

"  That  face, 

Which  once  the  second  in  the  world  was  named." 
Beaumont:  Juvenal,  sat.  x. 

5.  Inferior,  subordinate. 

"  I  shall  not  speak  superlatively  of  them,  lest  I  be  sus- 
pecied  of  partiality ;  but  this  I  may  truly  say,  they  nre 
second  to  none  in  the  Christian  world." — Bacon:  Advice 
to  Villiers. 

•6.  Helping,  aiding,  assisting,  lending  assistance. 
"  Qood,  my  lords,  be  second  to  me." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  one  next  after  the  first ;  the  one  next  to  the 
first  in  order  of  time,  place,  value,  importance,  dig- 
nity, rank,  or  the  like. 

"  Each  second  stood  heir  to  the  first." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  1. 

2.  One  who  supports,  assists,  or  backs  up  another ; 
specif.,  one  who  attends  on  the  principal  in  a  duel, 
to  mark  out  the  ground,  &c.,  and  see  that  every- 
thing is  carried  out  fairly  ;  the  principal  supporter 
•of  a  boxer  in  a  prize  fight. 

"  Now  prove  good  seconds." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  4. 

*3.  Aid,  help,  assistance. 

"  Give  second,  and  my  love  is  everlasting  thine." 

J.  Fletcher. 

4.  (Plural) :  A  coarse  and  inferior  kind  of  flour; 
hence,  used  for  any  baser  matter. 

"  My  oblation,  poor  but  free, 
Which  is  not  mixed  with  seconds." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  125. 

5.  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute  of  time  or  of  a 
minute  of  a  degree.    The  hour  and  degree  are  each 
divided  into  sixty  minutes  (marked  thus,  60),  and 
:<;ich    minute   is   subdivided     into    sixty   seconds 
{marked  thus,  60") .  In  old  treaties  minutes  are  des- 
ignated as  minutce  primce,  or  first  small  divisions, 
and  seconds  as  minutce  secundce  (whence  the  name) 
•or  second  small  divisions. 

II.  Music: 

I.  The  interval   of  a    second    is  tho    difference 
between  any  sound  and  the  next  nearest   sound 


3603 

above  or  below  it.  There  arc  t  bree  kinds— the  miuor 
second  or  semitone,  the  major  Beoo&d]  and  the 
r\1  rrmc  sharp  second.  [INTERVAL.  ] 

2.  A  lower  part  added  to  a  melody  when  arranged 
for  two  voices  or  instruments. 

'}  To  play  second  fiddle :  To  take  a  subordinate 
part  or  position. 

second-advent,  second-coming,  s. 

Theol  :  The  expected  second  coming  of  Christ. 

It  Second  Advent  Brethren: 

Eccles.  &  Church  Hist. :  A  small  sect,  giving  special 
prominence  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Second  Advent, 
for  which  they  wait. 

second-best,  adj.  Next  to  the  best;  of  second 
kind  or  quality. 

IT  To  come  off  second  best :  To  get  the  worst  of  it ; 
to  be  worsted. 

second-class,  subst.  Of  inferior  quality ;  second- 
rate. 

second-coming,  s.    [SECOND-ADVENT.] 

second-cousin,  subst.  The  sou  or  daughter  of  a 
cousin-gcrman. 

second-cut  file,  s.  A  file  wh&se  teeth  have  a  grade 
of  coarseness  between  the  bastard  and  the  smooth. 

second-distance,  s. 

Paint. :  That  part  of  a  picture  between  the  fore- 
ground and  the  background. 

second-fiddle,  «.  A  violin  or  fiddle  which  plays 
the  part  next  in  height  to  the  upper  part  or  air  iu 
concerted  instrumental  music. 

second-flour,  s.    [SECOND,  a.,  B.  1. 4.] 

second-futtocK,  s.    [FDTTOCK.] 

second-hand,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive :  ' 

1.  Possession  received  from  the  first  possessor. 

2.  A  hand  for  marking  seconds  on  a  watch  or 
clock. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Received  from  another;  not  primary  or  orig- 
inal ;  secondary. 

"  Strange  abuse  made  of  quotations  and  second-hand 
representations." — tt'aterland:  Works,  iii.  111. 

2.  Not  new;  having  been  used  or  worn ;  as,  second- 
hand books. 

IT  (1)  At  second-hand:  Not  in  the  first  place ;  not 
originally  or  primarily ;  by  transmission  from  tho 
first  source  or  owner. 

"  In  imitation  of  preachers  at  second-hand,  I  shall  tran- 
scribe from  Bruyere  a  piece  of  raillery."— Taller. 

(2)  Second-hand  bookseller:  A  dealer  in  second- 
hand books. 

second-rate,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Tho  second  order  in  size,  quality,  value,  dig- 
nity, or  the  like. 

2.  A  vessel  of  war  of  the  second  rate.    [KATE,  s.J 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  the  second  order  in  size,  quality,  value,  dig- 
nity, or  the  like ;  of  inferior  quality. 

2.  Applied  to  a  vessel  of  war  of  the  second  rate, 
tsecond-scent,  s.    An  expression  framed  on  the 

model  of  second-sight  (q.  v.),  meaning  a  presage, 
by  means  of  the  sense  of  smell,  that  a  death  is  near 
at  hand. 

"  That  keen,  second-see  nt  of  death, 
By  which  the  vulture  snuffs  his  food." 

Moore:  Fire-Worshipers. 

second-sight,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  Tho  power  of  seeing  prophetic  visions,  or 
of  discerning  that  which  is  hidden  or  invisible. 

"  If  force  of  evidence  could  authorize  us  to  believe  facts 
inconsistent  with  the  general  laws  of  nature,  enough 
might  be  produced  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  the 
second-sight.  — Scott:  Latin  of  t  he  Lake,  i.  23.  (Note.) 

2.  Fig. :  Power  of  insight ;  the  capacity  for  dis- 
cerning truth  where  others  are  unable  to  see  it. 

"Suppose  that  Fabins  Pictor  and  some  of  his  successors 
were  gifted  with  historical  second-sii/ht."  —  Lewis:  Cred. 
Early  Roman  Hist.  (ed.  1855).  ch.  xii. 

second-sighted,  a.  Having  the  power  of  sec- 
ond-sight. 

second-wind,  s. 

Athletics:  A  regular  state  of  respiration  which 
succeeds  to  the  breathlessness  arising  in  early  stages 
of  violent  and  continued  muscular  exertion.  It  is 
due  to  the  increased  arterialization  of  the  blood 
which  had  been  rendered  somewhat  venous  by  the 
violent  breathing. 

sec  -find,  v.  t.  [French  seconder;  Lat.  secondo.'] 
[SECOND,  a.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  follow  in  the  next  or  second  place  to;  to 
follow  up  ;  to  attend  closely. 


secondary-amputation 

2.  To  support,  to  back  up,  to  encourage ;  to  lend 
countenance  or  aid  to ;  to  promote,  to  forward. 

••  Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will." 

Cowper:  To  Mary. 

3.  tn  legislative  and  other  assemblies,  or  public 
meetings :  To  support  by  one's  voice  or  vote ;  to  join 
with  a  person,  or  act  as  his  second,  in  proposing 
some  measure  or  resolution. 

"  An  amendment  was  proposed  and  seconded." — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

II.  British  Mil.:  In  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Royal 
Engineers,  to  retire  temporarily,  as  an  ofBcer  when 
ho  accepts  civil  employment  under  the  Crown. 
After  six  months  of  such  employment,  he  is  sec- 
onded, that  is.  he  loses  his  military  pay,  but  retains 
his  rank,  4c.,  in  his  corps.  After  being  seconded  for 
teu  years,  ho  must  elect  to  return  to  military  duty 
or  to  retire  altogether, 

"A  military  officer,  on  the  active  list,  seconded  for 
colonial  service,  forfeits  his  pay." — London  Times. 

sec  -&nd-a-rl~l? ,  *sec-ond-a-ry-ly,  *sec-und- 
a-ri-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  secondary;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  secondary  or  subordinate  manner ;  not 
primarily  or  originally. 

"  The  so-called  French  accents  have  but  secondarily  to 
do  with  the  accentuation  of  the  language."— Earle:  Phil- 
olouji,  §  625. 

*2.  Secondly  ;  in  the  second  place. 

"  First  apostles,  secondarily  prophets,  thirdly  teachers." 
—1  Corinthians  iii.  28. 

sec  -6nd-a-rl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  secondary;  -ness.] 
Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  secondary. 

sec  -6nd  a-rjf,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  secundarius,  from 
secundus= second  (q.  v.);  Fr.  secondaire;  Sp.  & 
Port,  secondario,  segundario;  Ital.  secondario.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Succeeding  next  in  order  to  the  first ;  second  in 
place,  origin,  rank,  value,  importance,  or  the  like ; 
not  primary,  not  original ;  derived. 

"The  pleasures  then  of  its  sensible  qualities  are  every- 
where the  same:  those  of  its  secondary  qualities  every- 
where different." — Goldsmith.:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Acting  by  deputation  or  delegated  authority ; 
subordinate. 

"That  we  were  form'd  then,  say'st  thou,  and  the  work 
Of  secondary  hands,  by  task  trausferr'd 
From  father  to  his  son?"  Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  854. 

II.  Pathology: 

1.  Following  on  a  disease  and  produced  by  it ;  as, 
secondary  fever  (q.  v.). 

2.  Succeeding  tho  first  local  symptoms,  and  gener- 
ally constitutional ;  as,  secondary  syphilis. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  delegate  or  deputy ;  one  who  acts  by  deputa- 
tion or  delegated  authority ;  one  who  acts  in  sub- 
ordination to  another. 

•2.  (See  extract.) 

"He  [Barclay]  sometimes  has  a  stroke  of  humour;  as  in 
the  following  stanza,  where  he  wishes  to  take  on  board 
the  eight  secondaries,  or  minor  canons,  of  his  college." — 
Warton:  Hist.  Eng.  Poetra,  ii.  242. 

3.  An  officer  of  the  city  of  London  whose  duties 
arise  out  of  those  devolving  upon  the  sheriffs  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
the  election  of  corporate  officers  and  members  of 
Parliament.    The  Secondary  presides  in  his  own 
court  for  the  hearing  of  compensation  cases,  assess- 
ment of  damages  in  breach-of-promise  actions,  and 
the  like,  where  judgment  has  gone  by  default,  Ac. 

4.  One  of  the  feathers  growing  on  the  second  bone 
of  a  bird's  wing. 

5.  A  secondary  circle  (q.  v.). 

6.  A  secondary  planet  (q.  v.). 

1[  Secondary  qualities  of  bodies : 
Physics:  Those  qualities  which  are  not  insepara- 
ble from  bodies ;  as  color,  taste,  &c. 

secondary-actions,  s.  pi.  In  electrolosys  the 
direct  products  of  the  electrical  decomposition  are 
not  always  obtained  at  the  electrodes,  but  products 
due  to  their  reaction  on  the  water  and  other  chem- 
icals may  appear.  Those  constitute  secondary- 
actions. 

secondary-alcohol,  s. 

Chem.:  An  alcohol  in  which  the  carbon  atom, 
united  to  hydroxyl,  is  combined  with  only  one  atom 
of  hydrogen. 

secondary-amides  and  amines,  s.  pi. 

Chern^:  Compounds  derivei  from  a  single  or  mul- 
tiple molecule  of  ammonia  by  replacing  two-thirds 
or  the  typical  hydrogen  by  acid  and  basylous  radi- 
cals respectively. 

secondary-amputation,  s. 

Surg, :  Amputation  of  a  limb,  &c.,  deferred  till  the 
immediate  effects  of  the  injury  upon  the  constitu- 
tion have  passed  away. 


boll     b<5y-     pout,    Jtfwl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Senophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -»ion,      -slon  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


secondary-battery 

secondary-battery,  s.  [STOEAGE-BATTEEI.] 

secondary-circle,  s. 

Gf.om.  A  Astron. :  A  great  circle  passing  through 
the  poles  of  another  great  circle  perpendicular  to 
its  plane. 

secondary-coil,  s. 

Elect. :  The  outer  portion  of  an  induction  coil 
(q.  v.)  in  which  the  secondary  currents  are  induced. 
It  is  usually  of  fine  wire,  and  of  great  length. 

secondary-colors,  s.  pi.  Colors  produced  by 
the  union  in  equal  proportions  of  primary  colors; 
thus,  blue  and  yellow  produce  ereen,  blue  and  red 
violet,  &c. 

secondary-conveyances,  s.  pi. 

Law:  Derivative  conveyances  (q.  v.). 

secondary-cortex,  s. 

Bot.:  The  portions  of  the  cortex  which  are  formed 
fresh  in  any  particular  year. 

secondary-crystal,  s.  A  crystal  derived  from 
one  of  the  primary  forms. 

secondary-current, «. 

Elect. :  An  induced  current.  The  current  from  a 
secondary-battery. 

secondary  embryo-sacs,  «.  pi. 

Bot. :  A  few  cells  of  larger  growth  than  the  rest 
in  the  endosperm  of  an  embryo  sac. 

secondary-evidence, «. 

Law :  Indirect  evidence  (q.  v.) . 

secondary-fever,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  term  used  specially  of  the  fever  which 
follows  the  first  attack  of  small-pox,  particularly 
of  the  confluent  kind.  It  generally  begins  about 
the  eleventh  day  of  the  disease,  the  eighth  of  the 
eruption,  and  is  often  fatal,  or  leaves  permanent 
consequences,  as  blindness,  deafness,  or  lameness. 

secondary-formation,  «.    [SECOSDAEY-EOCKS.] 

secondary-group,  s. 

Qeol. :  A  term  for  the  Secondary  rocks  recom- 
mended by  the  International  Geologists'  Congress, 
held  at  Bologna,  in  1881. 

secondary-plane,  s. 

Crystall. :  Any  plane  on  a  crystal  which  is  not 
one  of  the  primary  planes. 

secondary-planet,  s.    [PLANET.] 

secondary-poles,  s.  pi.  Poles  sometimes  found 
in  magnets  existing  in  positions  intermediate  be- 
tween the  end  or  true  poles. 

secondary-rocks,  s.  pi. 

Geology : 

•1.  All  sedimentary  and  fossiliferous  rocks,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  primary  rocks  below  [PRIMARY] 
ana  the  Tertiary  alluviums  and  diluviums  above. 

2.  An  extensive  series  of  stratified  rocks,  having 
certain  characters  in  common  distinguishing  them 
from  the  primary  rocks  beneath  and  the  Tertiary 
above  them.  Lyell divides  the  Secondary  rocks  into 
the  Trias,  the  Lias,  the  Oolite,  and  the  Cretaceous ; 
Seeley  into  the  Trias,  the  Lias,  the  Pelolithic,  the 
Psammolithic,  and  the  Cretaceous ;  and  Etheridge 
into  the  Triassic.  the  Jurassic,  and  the  Cretaceous. 
In  many  places  the  paleeozoic  strata  had  been  frac- 
tured, contorted,  and  even  thrown  into  a  vertical 
position  before  the  Secondary  rocks  began  to  be  de- 
posited. There  is  a  break  between  the  end  of  the 
Primary  [PALAEOZOIC]  rocks  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Secondary  strata.  Though  most  of  the 
latter  seem  conformable  to  each  other,  yet  the  con- 
siderable alterations  ever  and  anon  occurring  in 
the  character  of  the  fossil  remains  suggest  the  ex- 
istence of  breaks  not  stratigraphicaUy  visible. 
Thus  there  is  no  visible  unconformability  in  the 
Lias,  yet  only  five  per  cent,  of  the  fossils  pass  from 
the  Middle  to  the  Upper  Lias.  During  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  Secondary  rocks  the  geographical  feat- 
ures of  the  northern  hemisphere  were  again  and 
again  modified.  From  the  Lias  to  the  Chalk  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  series  of  large  tropical 
islands,  drained  by  considerable  rivers,  with  a  vege- 
tation of  Cycads,  Reeds,  and  Conifers.  Gigantic 
reptiles  were  the  dominant  vertebrates.  A  great 
break  occurs  between  the  Secondary  and  the  Ter- 
tiary. Murchison  says  that  gold  is  generally  absent 
from  Secondary  rocks.  [MESOZOIC.] 

secondary-roots,  s.  pi.    [LATEEAL-EOOTS.] 
•   secondary-stems,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  The  ramifications  of  a  stem ;  branches. 

secondary-strata,  s.  pi.    [SECOXDARY-ROCKS.] 

secondary-tints,  s.  pi. 

Paint.:  Tints  of  a  subdued  kind,  such  as  grays, 
Ac. 

secondary-tone,  s. 

Music:  The  same  as  HARMONIC  (q.v.). 

secondary-union,  s. 

Surg. :  The  union  of  wounds  by  the  second  inten- 
tion. 
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secondary-use,  s.    [USE,*.] 

se  conde  ,  s,  [Fr.]  A  thrust  and  parry  in  fenc- 
ing, and  a  corresponding  position  of  the  body. 

sec  -&nd-er,  s.  [En«r.  second,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
seconds ;  one  who  supports  what  another  does, 
affirms,  or  proposes. 

"His  proposer  and  seconder  will  conduct  him  to  the 
chair."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

s£c  -ond-ine,  s.    [SECUNDINE.] 
sec  -ond-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  second,  a. ;  -ly.]    In  the 
second  place. 

"First,  because  God  has  promised  it;  secondly,  because 
he  is  able  to  perform  it.  —  Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
pt.  ii. 

sec'-ond§,  *.  pi.    [SECOND,  a.  B.  I.  4.] 
seconds-pendulum,  subst.    A  pendulum  which 

makes  one  oscillation  per  second. 
*se-coon't  *se-godn',  subst.    [Sp.  segundo.}    The 

same  as  SECONDE  (q.  v.). 

"A  thrust  in  segoon  quite  through  his  left  side." — 
Sheridan:  School  for  Scandal,  v.  2. 

se'-cre-9y\  *se-cre-cie,  s.    [Eng.  secre(f);  -cy.] 
1.  A  state  of  being  secret  or  hidden ;  concealment 
from  the  observation  or  notice  of  others  not  con- 
cerned ;  a  secret  manner  or  mode  of  proceeding. 
"  Whom  the  king  hath  in  secrecy  long  married." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  Vlll.t  iii.  2. 
*2.  Solitude,  retirement,  seclusion. 

"  Thou  in  thy  secrecy    .    .    .    seek'st  not 
Social  communication." 

Milton:  P.  £.,  viii.  427. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  secretive ;   the 
habit  of  keeping  secrets ;  forbearance  of  disclosure 
or  discovery ;  discretion* 

"All  the  officers  of  his  mint  were  sworn  to  secrecy." — 
Smith;  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iii. 

*4.  A  secret.    (Shakesp.:  Lucrece,  101.) 
*secrenesse,  s.    [Mid.  Eng.  secre;    -ness.]     Se- 
crecy.   (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,192.) 

se"-cret,  *se-crete,  *se-crette,  adj.  &  «.  [Fr. 
secret^  from  Lat.  secretus— secret,  prop.  pa.  par.  of 
secerno=to  separate,  to  set  apart  [SECERN]  ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  secreto;  Ital.  secreto,  segreto.} 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  all  except 
the  person  or  persons  concerned ;  private,  hidden. 

"  I  have  towards  heaven  breathed  a  secret  vow." 

Shakesp..-  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 

2.  Kept  back  from  general  knowledge  or  observa- 
tion ;  not  revealed ;  hidden. 

"The  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God." — 
De  ut.  xxix.  29. 

^3.  Being  in  retirement  or  seclusion ;  secluded, 
private,  retired. 

"There  secret  in  her  sapphire  cell 
He  with  the  Nais  wont  to  dwell." 

Fenton.    (Toad.) 

4.  Occult,  mysterious ;  not  apparent ;  not  seen. 
"  Whereon  the  stars  in  secret  influence  comment." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  15. 

*5.  Keeping  secrets ;  secretive,  discreet ;  not  apt 
or  given  to  blab  or  betray  confidence;  reserved, 
silent. 

"I  can  be  secret  as  a  dumb  man." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1. 

*€.  Affording  privacy ;  retired,  secluded,  private. 
(Miltvn:  P.  £.,  i.  7.) 

7.  Privy ;  not  proper  or  fit  to  be  seen ;  private. 
(1  Samuel  v.  9.) 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Something  carefully  or  studiously  kept  back, 
hidden  or  concealed;  a  thing  kept  back  from  gen- 
eral knowledge,  and  not  to  be  revealed. 

"  Secrets  with  girls,  like  loaded  guns  with  boys, 
Are  never  valued  till  they  make  a  noise." 

Crabbe.  Tales  of  the  Hall,  xi. 

2.  Something  not  revealed,  discovered,  known,  or 
explained ;  a  mystery. 

"All  blest  secrets, 
All  your  nnpnblish'd  virtues  of  the  earth." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  4. 

*3.  Secrecy, 

4.  (PI.) :  The  secret  or  private  parts ;  the  parts  of 
the  body  which  modesty  and  propriety  require  to 
bo  concealed. 

II.  Roman  Ritual:  A  prayer  or  prayers  recited 
by  the  celebrant  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  audible 
only  to  himself,  immediately  after  the  Orate,  Fro- 
tree, 

"These  words  [Per  omnia  sa'cula  saeculorum]  form  the 
conclusion  of  the  Secret.  The  priest  here  elevates  his 
voice  at  Low  Mass,  and  at  High  Mass  employs  a  chant  in 
their  recitation  in  order  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  invite  them  to  unite  their  prayers  with  his.'*— 
Rock:  Hierurgia,  p.  80. 


[  (1)  Di*cii>li 
2)  In  secret : 
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vately. 


secrete 

of  the  secret:    [DISCIPLINE,  s. 

Secretly ;  in  secrecy  or  privacy,  nri- 
(Prov.  ix.  17.) 

'secret-false,  adj.  Faithless  in  secret;  secn-tly 
false ;  treacherous. 

secret-society,  s.  A  society  whose  operations 
are  conducted  in  secret. 

*se  -cret,  v.  t.  [SECRET,  a.]  To  keep  secret  or 
private. 

"Great  care  is  to  be  used  of  the  clerks  of  the  council 
for  the  secreting  of  their  consultations."— Bet,  '„.  Idrta 
to  Villiers. 

se-cret-age  (age  as  Its),  subst.    [Eag.secre(t): 
Furriery:  The  act  or  process  of  secreting  (q.  v.). 
sec-re -tar -I-al,  *s§c-re-tar  -I-an,  adj.    [Eng. 
secretary;  -al.}    Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  secre- 
tary ;  befitting  a  secretary. 

"The  allowance  for  secretarial  assistance." — Pall  Mull 
Gazette. 

sec-re-tar  -I-at,  sec-re-tar  -I-ate,  subst.  [Fr. 
secretariat.] 

1.  The  office  of  a  secretary ;  secretaryship. 

2._The  place  or  office  where  a  secretary  transacts 
business,  keeps  his  papers,  &c. 

sec  -re-tar-y1,  *sec-re-tar-ye,  s.  [Fr.  secretaire' 
from  Low  Lat.  secretarius=&  confidential  officer 
from  Lat.  secrehw=secret  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  secre 
tario;  Ital.  secretario,  segretario.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  One  who   is  entrusted  with    or    who    keeps 
secrets ;  a  confidant. 
"A  faithful  secretary  to  her  sex's  foibles." — Raleigh. 

2.  A  person  employed  by  a  public  company,  an 
association,  or  public  body,  or  an  individual  to 
attend  to  correspondence,  draw  up  reports,  <fcc. ; 
one  who  transacts  another's  business,  correspond- 
ence, or  other  matters  requiring  writing. 

"  Call  Gardiner  to  me,  my  new  secretary" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI II.,  ii.  2. 

3.  A  piece  of  furniture  fitted  with  conveniences 
for  writing  and  for  keeping  papers.     (In  this  sense 
a  corrupt,  of  escritoire.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Polit.:  An  officer  of  state,  to  whom  is  entrusted 
the  superintendence  and  management  of  a  particu- 
lar department  of  the   government;  as,  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  who  has  charge  of  the  correspondence- 
ana  attends  to  the  relations  of  a  government  with 
foreign  courts ;  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  who 
manages  the  department  of  finance;  the  secrete m 
of   war,  &c.    They   are   usually    members   of   the  • 
cabinet  or  advisory  council  of  the  executive. 

2.  Print. :  A  kind  of  script  type,  in  imitation  of 
engrossing  hand,  not  unlike  Ronde  (q.  v.). 

3.  Ornith.:  The  Secretary-bird  (q.v.). 

IT  Secretary  of  an  embassy  or  legation :  The  prin- 
cipal assistant  of  an  ambassador  or  envoy. 

secretary-bird,  s. 

Ornith.:  Serpentarius  secretarius,  from  South 
Africa,  a  bird  protected  by  the  native  and  English 
authorities  for  the  service  it  renders  in  destroying 
venomous  serpents,  which  it  kills  by  blows  from  its 
powerful  feet  and  bill, 
though  occasionally  the 
serpent  succeeds  in  inflict- 
ing mortal  injury  on  its  foe. 
Layard  asserts  (Birds  of 
South  Africa)  that  although 
this  bird  can  inflict  severe 
wounds  with  its  feet,  the  legs 
are  so  brittle  that  they  will 
snap  if  it  is  suddenly  started 
into  a  quick  run.  The  Secre- 
tary-bird stands  about  fonr 
feet  high;  upper  surface 
grayish-blue,  shaded  with 
reddish- brown  on  wing- 
coverts  ;  throat  white,  thighs 
black  tail  feathers  very  long,  Secretary-bird, 
black  '  ' 


k   at  base   paling  into 

,  tipped  with  white  ;  two  lon 


gray,  tipped  with  white  ;  two  long  central  feathers 
bluish-gray  tipped  with  black  and  white.  Crrst  of 
ten  feathers  black  or  gray,  tipped  with  black, 
arranged  in  pairs,  and  erectile  at  will.  From  the 
fancied  resemblance  of  this  crest  to  a  pen  behind  a 
clerk's  ear,  the  bird  derived  its  specific  Latin  and 
popular  English  name. 

sec  -re-tar-jf-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  secretary;  -shtp.J 
The  office,  post,  or  position  of  a  secretary. 

sS-crete',  v.  t.  [Lat.  secretus,  pa.  par.  of  secerno= 
to  separate,  to  secern  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  To  conceal,  to  hide;  to  remove  or 
keep  from  the  knowledge  or  observation  of  others. 

"A  secondary  sense  which  hides  and  secretes  it."  —  HVir- 
burton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  vi.,  £  " 


fate,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here,    camel,     her,     there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,    marine;     gd,    pot, 
or.    we're,    wolf,     w5rk,     whd,    sin;     mute,    cub.     cure,    unite,    car,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  lew. 


secrete 

°.  Physiol. :  To  separate  from  the  blood,  from  the 
s-ap.  &c. ;  to  secern.  Used  sometimes  so  as  to 
exclude,  at  others  so  as  to  include,  excretion.  [SE- 
CRETION.] 

•se-crete  ,  a.    [SECRETE,  r.]    Separate,  distinct. 

se-cret  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [SECRETE,  «.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  .-Is adj. :  Performing  the  process  of  secretion; 
secretory ;  as,  secreting  glands. 

C.  As  subst. :  A  process  by  which  the  hairs  of  hare 
anil  rabbit  skins  are  rendered  fit  for  felting.    The 
skin  is  laid  upon  a  table,  and  the  hair  side  brushed 
with  a  solution  of  mercury,  32;   aquafortis,  500; 
water,  300.    The  skins  are  then  stoved,  causing  the 
retraction  and  curling  of  the  hairs. 

secreting-apparatus,  s. 

.Ina/.:  A  simple  membrane,  supporting  a  layer  of 
secreting  cells  on  one  of  the  surfaces  while  freely 
ramified  blood-vessels  are  spread  over  the  other. 
To  increase  the  secreting  surface  the  membrane 
may  rise  into  a  fold,  fringes,  or  other  projection, 
or,  retiring,  may  form  a  recess. 

secreting-glands,  s.  pi.    [GLAND,  s.  T  (4).] 

secreting-organs,  s.  pi. 

Botany :  Reservoirs  or  receptacles  for  secretions. 
These  are  glands,  laticiferous  tissue,  receptacles, 
or  reservoirs,  as  the  turpentine  reservoirs  in  the 
ConiferEB. 

gg-cre  -tion,  subst.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  secretus,  pa. 
par.  of  secerno.]  [SECRETE,  i'.] 

1.  Physiol. :  A  process  in  an  organized  body  by 
which  various  matters  derived  from  the  organism 
are  collected  and  discharged  at  particular  parts 
that  they  may  be  further  employed  for  special  pur- 
pose in  the  system,  as  the  saliva  and  the  gastric- 
juice,   or   to  be  simply    eliminated   as  redundant 
material  or  waste    product,  as   perspiration    and 
urine.    The  latter  are  generally  called  excretions 
(q.  v.).    The  chief  agents  in  secretion  are  the  blood 
and  nucleated  cells. 

2.  Botany  <£  Vegetable  Physiol. :  Any  organic  but 
unorganized  substance  produced  in  the  interior  of 
plants.    They  are  chiefly  amylaceous  or  saccharine, 
and  are  deposited  in  cellular  tissue. 

3.  The   matter  secreted,    as   mucus,  perspirable 
matter,  &c. 

tse-cre  -tion-al,  a.  [English  secretional.]  Of, 
belonging  to,  or  connected  with  secretion  (q.  v.). 

secretional  diseases,  s.  pi. 

Vegetable  Pathol. :  The  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  transformation  of  cellulose  into  gum,  resin, 
manna,  &c.  This  is  not  really  a  morbid  process,  but 
in  some  cases  is  an  evidence  of  vigorous  growth. 

*se -cret-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  secret ;  -ist.  ]  A  dealer  in 
secrets.  (Boyle :  Works,  i.  315.) 

se-crS-U-tiOUS,  adj.  [SECRETE,  ».]  Parted  by 
secretion. 

"  They  have  a  similitude  or  contrariety  to  the  secret l- 
tious  humors  in  laste  and  qualily." — Floyer:  On  the 
Humors. 

se-cre'-tlve,  a.    [Eng.  secret(e);  -ive.] 

1.  Given  to  secrecy ;  apt  or  given  to  keep  secrets. 
"Somewhat    sullen    and    secretive    in    Iheir    ways." — 

Hawley  Smart:  Struck  Down,  ch.  li. 

2.  Promoting  or  causing  secretion ;  pertaining  to 
secretion ;  secretary. 

se-cre'-tlve-ness,   s.     [English  secretive ;  -ness. ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  quality    or    state  of    being 
secretive ;  disposition  to  conceal. 

2.  Phrenol.:    In  the  system  of  Spurzheim.   and 
latterly    also    of  Combe,  the   seventh  in  order  of 
those    Affective  Faculties  called  propensities.    It 
is  the  organ   which  produces  the  tendency  to  se- 
crecy in  thoughts,  words,  intentions,  &c.    It  is  an 
essential  element  in  prudence  on  the    one  hand, 
and  in  deceit,  cunning,  and  hypocrisy  on  the  other. 

sS'-cre-tlf,  adv.  [Eng.  secret;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a    secret    manner;  privately,  privily,  not 
openly ;  without  the  knowledge  of  others. 

2.  Inwardly ;  not  apparently  or  openly ;  in  one's 
heart. 

"  Yet  secretly  their  hosl  did  on  them  lowre." 

Spenser.  F.  Q.,  III.  ix.  19. 

se  -cret-ness,  *se-cret-nes,  »se-cret-nesse,  s. 
[Eng.  secret ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  secret,  hidden, 
or  concealed ;  secrecy,  privacy. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  secretive ;  secretiveness. 

"I  could  muster  up 
My  giants  and  my  witches  to, 
Which  are  vast  constancy  and  secretness. 

Donne.  (Todd.) 
*  3  A  secret. 

"Three  or  foure  that  knewe  the  secretness  of  his 
mynde." — Berners:  FroisBart;  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xxix. 

s8-cre  -tSrJ1,  *se-cre-tor-ie,  a.  [Eng.  secret(e) ; 
-orj/.]  Performing  the  office  of  secretion ;  secreting. 
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sect  (1),  secte,  s.    [Fr.  secte=a  sect  or  faction, 


at  law,  from  Lat.  serfa=a  party,  a  faction,  a  sect, 
lit.  =  a  follower,  from  sequor  (pa.  par.  secutus)  = 
to  follow;  Sp.  secta;  Port.  secta,sieta;  Ital.  se«a. 
Not  connected  in  any  way  with  La t.  seco=tocut.J 
1.  A  body  or  number  of  persons  following  some 


sectiuncle 

(3)  A  distinct  part  or  portion  of  a  country,  peo- 
ple, community,  class,  or  the  like  ;  a  class,  a  division. 

.  "Having  alienated  one  great  section  of  Christendom  by 
persecuting  the  Huguenots,  he  alienated  anotherby  in- 
sulting the  Holy  See." — Jlacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

(4)  In  that  portion  of  the  United  States,  once  gen- 
eral-government land,  and  surveyed  by  order  of  the 
national    authorities,    one   of   the   portions    of   a 
square  of  640  acres,  or  one  square  mile  each,  into 
which  the  public  lands  are  divided.    Each  section 


different  to  those  of  a  school;    a  denomination; 
especially  applied  to  a  religious  denomination. 
"Thisnewe  secte  of  Lollardie." — Gower:  C.  A.  (Prol.) 
2.  A  section  of  the  community ;  a  party,  a  faction. 
"  When  sects  and  factions  were  newly  born." 

Shakes?.:  Tlmoii  of  Athens,  iii.  5. 

*3.  A  class,  an  order,  a  rank. 
*4.  A  profession.    (Burton.) 

*sect-master,  s.    The  loader  of  a  sect. 

'sect  (2),  s.  [Lat.  sectus,  pa.  par.  of  seco=to  cut.] 
A  cutting,  a  scion. 

"Of  our  unbilled  lusls,  I  take  this  that  you  call  love  lo 
be  a  sect  or  cion." — Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  8. 

*sect  (3),  s.  [See  def.]  A  corruption  of  sex  (q.  v.). 
( Vulgar.) 

"  So  is  all  her  sect:  an  they  be  once  in  a  calm  they  are 
sick."— Shakesp.:  Uenry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

sec-tar'-I-an,  a.  &s.    [SECT.  (!),«.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sect  or  sects; 
strongly  or  bigotedly  devoted   to  the  tenets  and 
interests  of  a  particular  sect  or  religious  denomi- 
nation ;  characterized  by  bigoted  devotion  to  a  par- 
ticular sect  or  religious  denomination ;  peculiar  to 
a  sect.    (Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  739.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  member  or  adherent  of  a  particu- 
lar sect,  school,  or  religious  denomination. 

sec-tar '-l-an-ls,m,  s.  [English  sectarian;  •ism.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  sectarian;  the 
principles  of  sectarians ;  devoted  adherence  to  a 
particular  sect,  school,  or  religious  denomination ; 
bigoted  or  partisan  zeal  for  a  particular  sect. 

sec-tar'-I-an-ize,  «.  t.  [Eng.  sectarian;  -ize.l 
To  make  sectarian ;  to  imbue  with  sectarian  feel- 
ings or  principles. 

•sec -tar-Ifjm,  s.  [  English  sectar(y) ;  -ism.]  The 
same  as  SECTARIANISM  (q.  v.). 

"Nothing  hath  more  marks  of  schism  and  sectarian 
than  Ihis  presbyterian  way."  —  Kino  Charles:  Etkon 
Basilike. 

taec  -tar-Ist,  sitfcsf .  [English  sectar(y) ;  -ist.]  A 
sectary,  a  sectarian. 

"Milton  was  certainly  of  thai  profession  or  general 
principle  on  which  all  sectarists  agree." — Warton:  Milton; 
sonnets,  xiv.  (Note.) 

sec  -tar-y\  s.    [Fr.  sectaire,  from  secte=&  sect.] 

[SECT  (1).] 

1.  A  follower,  a  pupil. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  a  sectary  astronomical?" — 
Shakesp.:  Lear,  1.  2. 

2.  One  who  belongs  to  a  sect  or  religious  denomi- 
nation, especially  one  who  separates  from  an  estab- 
lished church  or  from  the  prevailing  denomination 
of  Christians ;  a  sectarian. 

*sec-ta'-t8r,  *sec-ta-tour,s.  [Lat.  secta<or.  ]  A 
follower,  a  disciple,  an  adherent. 

sec  -tile,  a.  [Lat.  sectilis,  from  sectus,  pa.  par. 
of  seco=to  cut.]  Capable  of  being  cut. 

tsec-tir-I-t?,  subst.  [Eng.  sectil(e) ;  -ity.]  The 
property  of  being  easily  cut.  (Rossiter.) 

sec-tl-o-  (t  as  sh),  pref.    [SECTION.]    Sectional. 

sectio-planograpliy ,  s. 

Civil  Eng. :  A  method  of  laying  down  the  sections 


a  datum-line,  the  cuttings  being  plotted  on  tne 
upper  part  and  the  embankments  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  line. 

sec -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sectionem,  accus.  of 
sectto=a  cutting,  from  sectus,  pa.  par.  of  seco=to 
cut;  Sp.  seccion;  Ital.  sezione,] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  or  dividing;  separation  by 
cutting. 

2.  That  whicli  is  cut  off  or  separated  from  the 
rest ;  a  part,  a  division,  a  portion ;  specifically— 

(1)  A  distinct  part  or  portion  ;  a  division,  a  class. 

(2)  A  distinct  part  or  portion  of  a  book  or  writing ; 
a  division  or    sub-division  of   a  chapter ;  a  para- 
graph; a  division  of  a  statute  or  other  writing. 
Hence  often  applied  to  the  sign  §,  used  to  denote 
such  a  division  or  sub-division. 

"Through  which  I  shall  run  in  as  many  several  chap- 
ters or  sections." — Wotton:  ttemains,  p.  74. 


sections,  quarter-sections,  ana  even  inroeigiiiusoi 
section.    In  preempting  a  homestead  a  settler  may 
claim  a  quarter-section. 

3.  A  vertical  plan  of  the  interior  of  a  building,  of 
a  piece  of  country,  of  a  mine,  or  of  any  structure, 
natural  or  artificial,  showing  it  as  it  would  appear 
upon  an  upright  plane  cutting  through  it.  In  build- 
ings, sections  show  the  thicknesses  of  the  walls, 
ceilings,  floors,  the  heights  of  rooms  and  of  doors 
and  windows,  and  the  forms  of  the  ceilings,  whether 
flat,  coved,  or  vaulted.  Sections  are  longitudinal,, 
transverse,  vertical,  horizontal,  oblique,  central, 
lateral,  &c.,  according  to  position  and  direction. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geol. :  The  representation  of  an  imaginary  cut- 
ting, generally  vertical,  through  a  certain  number  of 
beds.    Sections  are  so  essential  to  a  right  compre- 
hension of  the  dip,  the  strike,  and  the  mutual  rela- 
tions  of    strata,  that   they   abound  in  geological 
books. 

2.  Mach. :  A  detachable  portion  of  a  machine  or 
instrument  when  made  up  of  a  number  of  parts. 

3.  Microscopy :  A  thin  slice  of  any  organic  or  in- 
organic substance  cut  off  for  microscopic  examina- 
tion. Sections  are  named  according  to  the  direction 
in  which  they  are  taken,  aslongitudinal,  transverse, 
&c.    They  are  also  described  specifically,  as  ana- 
tomical, or  mineralogical  sections. 

4.  Mil. :  Half  a  platoon  of  infantry. 

5.  Music :  A  part  of  a  movement,  consisting  of  one 
or  more  phrases. 

6.  Surveying :  A  view  showing  the  inequalities  of 
the  ground  in  reference  to  a  base-line  or  line  of  con- 
struction. 

IT  Conic  sections :  [CONIC.] 

section-beam,  s. 

Warping,  etc. :  A  roller  which  receives  the  yarn 
from  the  spools-either  for  the  dressing-machine  or 
for  the  loom.  [WARPING.] 

sec -tlon-al,  a.    [Eng.  section;  -a*.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  section  or  distinct  part  or 
division  of  a  larger  body  or  territory. 

2.  Composed  of  or  made  up  in  sections  or  inde- 
pendent parts. 

sectional-boat,  s.  A  boat  made  up  in  several 
independent  sections,  or,  in  fact,  several  boats- 
jointed  together  at  their  ends,  so  as  to  conform  to 
sudden  bends  in  the  channel,  or  disconnected,  so- 
that  each  may  be  separately  conveyed  over  a  port- 
age. 

sectional-dock,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng. :  The  sectional  dock  is  intended  to  lift 
a  vessel  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  order 
that  its  bottom  may  be  cleaned.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  caissons,  connected  with  a  platform,  which 
is  introduced  below  the  vessel,  and,  the  water  being 
pumped  from  these  caissons  by  means  of  steam-en- 
gines, the  vessel  is  raised  by  their  flotation.  The- 
apparatus  is  towed  to  any  place  where  necessary. 

sectional  steam-boiler,  s. 

Steam:  A  boiler  built  up  of  portions  secured' 
together  in  such  a  way  that  the  size  may_  bo  in- 
creased by  addition  of  sections,  the  working  ca- 
pacity being  the  sum  of  the  whole,  and  the  individ- 
ual parts  being  separately  removable  for  repair  or 
substitution  of  new  pieces. 

sec  -tion-al-I§m,  s.  [English  sectional;  -ism.} 
The  having  regard  to  the  interests  of  a  section  of  a 
country  or  the  community  rather  than  those  of  the 
nation  at  large. 

see-tion-al -I-t?,  s.  [Eng.  sectional;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sectional ;  sectionalism. 

sec  -tion-al-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  sectional ;  -ize.]  To 
cause  the  interests  of  one  section  or  part  of  a 
country  to  be  arrayed  against  those  of  another. 

sec'-tion-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng. sectional ;  -ly.]  Ina 
sectional  manner. 

*sec  -tion-ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  section;  -ize.]  To 
divideor  lay  out  in  sections. 

*sect'-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  sect  (1) ;  -ism.]  Devotion  to 
a  sect ;  sectarianism. 

*sect'-Ist.  s.  [Eng.  sect  (1)  ;  •ist.']  One  devoted 
to  a  particular  sect;  a  sectarian. 

*sec-tl-un'-cle  (t  as  sh),  s.  [A  dimin.  from  sect 
(1).]  A  potty  sect.  (J.  Martineau.) 


boll     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,    cell,    chorus,     shin,    bench;    go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,    Xenophon,    e?ist.   ph  -  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shfin;     tion,     -«ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     dfl. 


cuf  1°  Tl^s'am 
sam 


sective 


fn 
(q. 


3606 

of  *eco=to       II.  Eccles.:  Not  bound  bymonastic  vows  or  rule.. : 
not  confined  to  a  monastery  or  subject  to  the  rules 


sec -tor,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  cutter,  from  sectus,  pa.  par.    of  any  religious  community;  not  regular;  as,  secu- 
of  seco=to  cut;  Fr.  secteur;  Sp.  sector;  Ital.  set-    """clergy. 


1.  Astron. :  [DIP-SECTOR,  ZEXITH-SECTOE.] 

2.  Gearing:  A  sector-wheel  (q.  v.). 

3.  Geom. :  That  portion  of  the  area  of  a  circle  in- 


B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  One  who  is  not  in  holy  orders  ;  a  layman. 
a.  uteom.:  mat  portion  of  the  area  of  a  circle  in-       "  Frederick   II.  explicit! 

eluded  between  two  radii  and  an  arc.    The  area  of    ,, "  »     „  .V^™',1,'.",1,""  "el 

a  sector  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  arc  of  the  -"«"«<".  Middle  Age 

sector  by  half  of  the  radius.     If  the  angle  at  the       »  A  secular  priest ;  an  ecclesiastic  not  bound  by 

-center  is  given,  the  length  of  the  arc  of  the  sector    m™asttc  vows  or  rules. 

maybefonnd,  since  it  is  equal  to  x  multiplied  by    .•*•  A  church  official,  whose  duties  are  confined  to 

the  radius  into  the  ratio  of  180°  to  the  number  of    tue  TOCal  department  of  the  choir. 

Ie5r.°,e-8 °^h!s<^ctor-   '\  spherical  sector  or  thescc-       secular-games,  s.  pi. . 


tor  of  a  sphere  is  a  volume  or  solid  that  may  be 


securely 

fse-cun-da  -tion,  s.    [SECUXDATE.]    Prosperity. 
Se-cun -dl-an§,  s.pl.    [Seedcf.] 
('ht'i-rji  Hist.:  A  Gnostic  sect  in  the  second  cen- 
tury,  founded  by   Secundus,  one  of  the  principal 
followers  of  Valentiuus.      He  is  believedto  have 
maintained  that  there  were  two  antagonistic  first 

Icitly  adopts  the  exemption  of  causes,  light  and  darkness,  or  a  prince  of  good  and 
well  as  civil  jurisdiction  of  secu-  a  prince  of  evil.  These  views  were  probably  derived 
Ages,  ch.  vii.  from  Zoroastrianisin  (q.  v.}. 

se-cun  -dine,  s.  [French  sfcundine,  from  Latin 
secundce  (uui-res),infcriort>arts,secM«dus=second.] 

1.  Anatomy:  The  several  coats  or  membranes  in 
which  the  foetus  is  wrapped  up;  the  afterbirth. 
(Often  in  the  plural.) 


2.  Bot.  (of  an  embryo) :  The  interior  membrane 
c_eAe-  , a    „  for      „  saiety    immediately  surrounding  the  nucleus. 


is  a  segment  of  the  same  sphere. 


ce  wrote  his  Carmen  Seculare 
to  be  held  in  the  reign  of 


secular-poem,  s.    A  poem  recited  at  the  secular 


was  composed  for 
part  ii.,  bk.  v., 
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.nto  single  and  double;  the  former  has  a  line  with  .       .               ,„ 

inches  divided  into  eighths  or  tenths;   a  second,  sec  -u-lar-I§m,  s.    [Eng.  secular;  -!«m.] 

*°   d.oc,imals   containing  one    hundred  parts;  a  Hist.  :  The  name  given,  about  1846,  by  Mr.  George 

,  into  chords;  the  fourth  has  sines;  the  fifth,  Jacob  Holyoake  to  an  ethical  system  founded  on 

8*.',  fc°e  sixth,  rhombs;  t^heseventh  and  eighth  natural  morality. 


"Secularism  is  that  which  seeks  the  development  of  the 
ysical,  moral,  and  intellectual  nature  of  man  to  t~ 
ighest  possible  point,  as  the  immediate  duty  of  life 


.  secundo=m  the  second 


secundo-geniture,  s.  The  right  of  inheritance 
belonging  to  a  second  sou ;  the  possessions  yo  in- 
herited. 

se-cun  -dum  ar  -tern,  phr.  [Latin.]  According 
to  art  or  rule ;  scientifically. 

se-ciir'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  secur(e) ;  •able.']  Capa- 
ble of  being  secured. 

*se-ciir  -ange,  subst.  [English  secur(e);  -ance.] 
Assurance ;  making  certain. 

"For  the  securance  of  Thy  Resurrection." — Bp.  Hall- 
Works,  viii.  342. 


-Cure  ,  a.    [Lat.  securu8=fren  from  care,  from 


/1TTlln<4«*.r.4.  1  ••""  ..«...«    .  '   ^  ulnLO  JUD   VJ    Icuauu   UUU   HJlUOUlt)   It   DV          "      t^       "  f f i 

-cylinder  steam-engine,  s.  service."— G.  j.  Holyoake:  Principles  of  Secularism  (ed     se"  secure ;  free  from  fear  or  apprehension ;  uudis- 

Steam:  An  engine  whose  working-chamber  is  a    1859)'  p' 1?J  turbed  by  fear,  easy  in  mind. 

sector  of  a  cylinder,  in  which  a  rectangular  piston        Moreover,  Secularism  claims   for   its    adherents       "We  care  not  to  be  disturbed  or  awakened  from  our 
•oscillates  to  and  fro  like  a  door  on  its  hinge.    The    four  distinct  rights: 

nf«S»n  i? sBciIIation  ,is,  a  rocking-shaft  to  -which  the        1.  The  right  to  think  for  one's  self,  which  most  Chris, 
uston  is  fixed ;  and  by  means  of  an  arm  project-    tians  now  admit,  at  least  in  theory 

ing  from  one  of  the  outer  ends  of  that  shaft   and        2.  The  right  to  differ,  without  which  the  right  to  think 
connecting-rod,  motion  is  communicated  to  the    '•  nothing  worth. 

8.  The  right  to  assert  difference  of  opinion,  without 
whic^h  the  right  to  differ  is  of  no  practical  use. 
4.  The  right  to  debate  all  vital  opinion,  without  which 


•crank. 

sector-wheel,  s. 
Gearing  : 


1.  A  wheel,  or  rolling  lever,  which  has  the  shape 


*•  '    «ou«»lu  nil   vllul  uplilloll,   \VM  JHIHI    wnlCn  f  \ 

there  is  no  intellectual  equality— no  defense  against  the       ''' 
errors  of  the  State  or  the  pulpit. 


pleasing  lethargy.     For  we  care  not  to  be  safe,  but  to  be 
secure."—  J.  Taylor:  Of  Slander  and  Flattery, 

2.  Careless,  over-confident. 

"They  were  secure  where  they  ought  to  have  been  wary, 
and  timorous  where  they  might  well  have  been  secure." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

3.  Confident,  relying,  depending.    (Followed  by 


is  required,  and  has  a  reciprocating  rotary  motion. 
<:.  A  cog-wheel  whose  perimeter  is  formed  of  sec- 
tors of  varying  radii,  imparting  a  variable  motion 
to  a  wheel  of  counterpart  form;  a  variable  wheel. 

see  -tbr-al,  adj.    [Eng.  sector;  -«(.]    Of  or  per- 
tammg  to  a  sector. 


i(q.  v.). 

"  Secularist^  union  implies  the  concerted  action  of  all 
who  Dalian  it  right  to  promote  the  secular  good  of  this 
life."— G.  J.  Holyuake:  Principles  of  Secularism  (ed.  1859), 
p.  20. 


"  In  Lethe's  lake  souls  long  oblivion  taste; 
Of  future  life  secure,  forgetful  of  the  past." 

Dryden.     (Todd.) 

4.  Certain,  sure.    (Followed  by  of.) 

"  Secure  of  nothing— but  to  lose  the  race." 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  563. 

5.  Free  from  or  not  exposed  to  danger ;  in  a  state 
of  safety  or  security ;  safe.   ( Followed  by  against  or 


;                                       *>*               tjt               ji                             »,-,»  "*  aen-oiij   v/i   r«i-iyunijj   ,    aait;,     ^  j.-  twii  j  w  rii    uj   <i>/ntttxt   U 

or  per-       B.  As  subst. :  An  adherent   of   Secularism  ;   ono  from,  and  formerly  also  by  of.) 

who  accepts  a  system  of  ethics  based  on  natural  6.  Such  as  may  or  can  be  depended  on ;  capable  o 

in  which    "  resisting  assault  or  attack-  safe,  secured;  as,  Th< 


sectoral-barometer,  s.  An  instrument  i.,  wulcu 

l^ffif-S 

rj  to  a  certain  mark  on    secularism. 


ng 


sec-tor  '-I-al,  a.  &  s. 
A.  As  adj.:  Cutting. 


[SECTOR.    (See  extract.)]    church!"'—  Bp. 

sec-u-lar-i-za  -tion,  subst.    [Eng.  secularizM; 


.  i.  i86We" 


if 

house  is  secure. 

7.  In  safe  custody. 

"  In  iron  walls  they  deemea  me  not  secure." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  J'l.  /.,  i.  4. 

8.  Resolved,  determined.    (Dryden.) 
se-cure',  v.  t.    [SECURE,  a.] 

of 

effoct- 


torial,  orsci88or.tooth."-01»«n:  Odontograpky,  i.  47s! 

B.  Assubst.  :  A  sectoral  tooth. 

"The  third  molar  displaces  the  deciduous  tectorial."— 
Owen:  Ottontography,  i.  481. 

SBC  -trtfld   8      TEne-  sertnr-    n,W  ^ 

BOO    vruiu,  s.     L&ng.  sector,   -old.]  fashion  of  their  lives."—  Bp.  Horaley:   Serm,j,is    vol     i 

Arch.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  surface  of  two  ad-    8er-  I3- 

_2-_T°  .make  secular  ;  to  convert  from  regular  or 
[Old 


sgc'-U-lar-lZB,    S6C  -IJ-lar-lf  6,  f.  t.     [Eng.  secu- 

Jar;  -ize.] 

1-  T°  make  Or  render  worldly  or  unspiritual. 

"Bullet  the  younger  clergy,  more  especially,  beware 
how  they  become  secularized  in  the  general  cast  and 
" 


monastic  to  secular  ;  as,  to  secularize  a  monk. 
3.  To  convert  from  religious  or  sacred  to  secular 


or  lay  possession,  use,  or  purpose. 

"The  work  of  secularizing  the  hospitals  had  been 
accomplished  in  accordance  with  public  opinion  on  the 
subject. "—Observer,  Dec.  20,  1885. 


jacent  groins  in  a  vault. 

sgc'-n-lar,  «sec-u-ler,  *sec-u-lere,  a.  &  „.  L 

Fr.  seculier  (Fr.  seculaire).  from  Latin  saecularis  = 
secular,  worldly,  belonging  to  the  age;  sceculum=a 
generation,  an  age;  Sp.  &  Port,  secular:  Italian 
secolare.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  present  world  or.  to  things 
not  spiritual  or  sacred;  pertaining  or  relating  to  -u-lar-ness,  s.     [tng.  secular:  -ness.]     The 

things  connected  with  the  present  life  only  •  disso     q«ality  or  state  of  being  secular;  secularity.worldly- 
ciated  from  religion  or  religious  teaching;  not'de-    mlnd««lness. 

*sec  -u-ler,  a.  &  s.    [SECULAR.] 

se'-cund,  a.    [Latin  secwndus=following  in  time 


Dryden:  Britannia  Rediviva,  46. 

2.  To  make  fast  or  secure ;  to  fasten ;  as,  to  secure 
a  door. 

3.  To  make  sure  or  certain ;  to  put  beyond  doubt 
or  hazard;  to  assure,  to  insure. 

"He  secures  himself  of  a  powerful  advocate,  by  paying 
an  ingenuous  and  laudable  deference  to  his  friend." — 
Broome. 

4.  To  shut  up,  inclose,  or  confine  effectually ;  to 
guard  effectually  against  escape ;  to  seize  and  con- 
fine: as,  to  secure  a  prisoner. 

5.  To  make  certain  of  payment  (as  by  a  bond, 
surety,  <fec.) ;  to  warrantor  insure  against  loss;  as, 
to  secure  a  debt,  to  secure  a  creditor. 

6.  To  obtain  ;  to  gain  possession  of ;  to  make  one's 
sec  -u-lar-ly,  adv.  [Eag.  secular ;  -ly.]    In  a  sec-    self  master  of. 

nlar  or  worldly  manner. 


voted    to    religious   or   sacred   use   or   purposes- 
•worldly,  temporal,  profane. 

2.  Occurring  or  observed  once  in  an  age  or  cen- 
tury.or  atlng  intervals;  as,  secular    ames      .  v. 


nry,  or  at  long  intervals ;  as,  secular  games  (q.  v.) 

3.  Extending  over,  occurring  in,  or  accomplished      .**••  (of  flowers,  &c.) :  Arranged  all  on  one  side  of 
during  a  very  long  period  of  time ;  as,  the  secular    tne  Tachis ;  unilateral, 
inequality  in  the  motion  of  a  heavenly  body,  the 
-secular  refrigeration  of  the  globe. 


. 
*4.  Living  for  an  age  or  ages.    (Milton.) 


tse-cun  -date,  v.  t.  [Lat.  secundatus,  pa.  par.  of 
secundo,  from  8ecundus=second  .  .  .  prosper- 
ous.] To  make  prosperous ;  to  prosper. 


fate,     fat,    fare,    amidst, 
«r,    wbre,    wolf,     work. 


"  My  sire  secured  them  on  that  fated  day." 

Byron:  Sisus  and  Euryalus. 

T[  To  secure  arms :  To  hold  a  rifle  or  musket  with 
the  muzzle  downward,  and  the  lock  well  up  under 
the  arm,  so  as  effectually  to  protect  the  weapon 
against  the  weather. 

*se-cttre  -f ul,  a.    [Eng.  secure;   -ful(l).]    fro- 

"My  secttreful  targe." 

Chapman:  Homer's  ntad,  viii.  209. 
se-ciire  -If ,  adv.    [Eng.  secure ;  -Jy.] 
1.  In  a  secure  manner;   in  security   or   safety; 
safely,  without  danger ;  as,  to  travel  securely. 


what,    fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here, 
who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cttre,     unite, 


camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit, 
cftr.    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     i 


s'ire,    sir, 
),     ce       e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


g6,    pot. 
qu  =  kw. 


securement 
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2.  So  as  to  be  secure  against  danger  or  violence  ; 
as,  to  fasten  a  door  securely. 

3.  Without  fearor  apprehension  ;  in  confidence  of 
safety. 

"Securely,  though  by  steps  but  rarely  trod, 
Mounts  from  inferior  beings  up  to  God." 

Cuifjjfr:  lit1  tire ine nt,  113. 

4.  With  confidence;  confidently. 

"Whether  any  of  the  reasonings  are  inconsistent,  I 
>vc»  rely  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader."— Atterbury. 
(Todd.) 

tse-cure  -ment,  subst.  [English secure,-  -ment.] 
Security,  protection. 

"They,  like  Judas,  desire  death;  Cain,  on  the  contrary, 
grew  afraid  thereof,  and  obtained  securement  from  it." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

se-ciire  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  secure;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  free  from  fear  or 
apprehension;  a  feeling  of  security  or  confidence. 

2.  Security,  safety. 

"To  any  least  seoureness  in  your  ill." 

Beaum.  <£  Flet.:  Bloody  Brother,  ii.  4. 

se-ciir'-er,  s.  [Eng.  secur(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  secures. 

se-ciir  -I-f  er,  s.  [SECURIFEEA.]  Any  individual 
of  the  Sccurifera  (q.  v.). 

sec-u-rlf  '-er-a,  s.  pi,  [Lat.  securis=au  ax,  and 
/ero=tobear.] 

Entom.:  Latreille's  name  for  a  section  of  Tere- 
brantia.  The  thorax  is  affixed  to  the  abdomen  by 
its  whole  base,  not  simply  by  a  narrow  point.  He 
divided  them  into  Tenthredineta  and  Urocerata. 

se-ciir'-I-form,  adj.  [Lat.  securis—an  ax,  and 
/ornia=form,  shape.]  Having  the  form  or  shape  of 
an  ax  or  hatchet. 

se-ciir-I-ne  -ga,  a.  [Latin  securis=an  ax,  and 
nego—to  deny,  to  refuse,  in  allusion  to  the  hardness 
of  the  wood.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Buxese.  The  fruit  of  Securinega 
leucopyrus,  a  large  shrub  or  small  tree  growing  on 
the  sub- Himalayas  is  eaten.  The  wood  of  S.  obovata 
is  made  into  agricultural  implements. 

se-ciir'-I-tyS  s.  [Fr.  stcuriU,  from  Lat.  securita- 
tem,  accus.  of  securitas,  from  secwr«s=secure  (q.v.) ; 
Sp.seguridad;  Ital.  security. J 

1.  A  feeling  of  safety,  whether  founded  on  fact  or 
delusion ;  freedom  from  fear  or  apprehension ;  con- 
fidence of   safety ;  hence,  carelessness,  over-confi- 
dence, want  of  caution ;  heedlessness. 

2.  Freedom  from  danger  or  risk ;  safety. 

3.  Certainty,  assurance,  confidence,  assuredness. 
"Prosperity  and  security  often  encourage  them  to  sep- 
arate."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

4.  That  which  guards  or  secures;  a  defense,  a 
guard :  hencet  specifically — 

(1)  Something  given  or  deposited  to  secure  or 
assure  the  fulfillment  of  a  promise  or  obligation ; 
the  observance  of  a  provision ;  the  repayment  of  a 
debt  or  the  like ;  surety,  pledge. 

"In  our  time,  to  invest  such  a  surplus,  at  something 
more  than  three  per  cent,  on  the  best  security  that  has 
ever  been  known  in  the  world,  is  the  work  of  a  few  min- 
utes."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xut. 

If  Security  for  costs  must  be  given  by  a  plaintiff 
residing  abroad;  security  for  good  behavior  or  for 
keeping  the  peace  may  be  required  of  tho?e  whose 
previous  conduct  or  present  threats  show  that  such 
a  restraint  is  needful. 

(2)  One  who  engages  himself  as  surety  for  the 
obligations  of  another;  one  who  becomes  surety 
for  another. 

5.  An  evidence  of  debt  or  of  property ;  as  a  bond, 
a  certificate  of  stock,  or  the  like. 

se-dan'»  subst.  [Named  from  Sedan,  a  town  in 
France,  N.  E.  of  Paris.]  An  upright  conveyance 
for  one  person, 
much  in  vogue 
during  the  last 
century.  Itwas 
usually  car- 
ried by  two 
men,  by  means 
of  a  pole  on 
each  side. 

sedan- chair 
subst.  A  sedan* 

se-date  ,  s. 
[Latinsedahts, 
pa.  par.  of  sedo 
=  to  settle,  Sedan  Chair. 

causal   from 

sedeo— to  sit ;  Ital.  sedato.l   Composed,  calm,  quiet, 
serene,  tranquil ;  unruffled  by  passion ;  staid. 

s5-date'-iy ,  adv.  [Eng.  sedate ;  -ly.]  In  a  sedate, 
calm,  or  composed  manner ;  calmly. 

se-date -ness,  s.  [English  sedate;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sedate  ;  calmness  of  mind 
or_manner;  composure,  tranquillity;  freedom  from 
agitation  or  disturbance  of  mind. 


tse-da -tion,  s.  [Lat.  sedatio,  from  sedatus,  pa. 
par.  of  sedo=to  settle.]  [SEDATE.]  The  act  of 
calming ;  the  state  of  being  calmed  or  settled. 

sed  -a-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [French  sedatif,  from  Latin 
sedatus;  Sp.  &  Ital.  sedativo.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Tending  to  compose,  calm,  or  tran- 
quilize;  soothing;  specific.,  in  medicine,  tending  to 
allay  irritability  and  irritation ;  assuaging  pain. 

B.  As  subst. ;  A  medicine  which  allays  irritability 
and  irritation,  and  which  assuages  pain. 

IT  Sedatives  are  divided,  according  to  the  parts 
OB  which  they  act,  into  External  or  Local  (as  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  belladonna,  and  opium),  Spinal  (hem- 
lock, bromide  of  potassium),  Stomachic  (dilute 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver),  and  Vascu- 
lar (ammonia,  alcohol). 

se  de-fen-den-do,  phr.    [Lat.] 

Law:  In  defending  himself ;  the  plea  of  a  person 
charged  with  slaying  another  that  he  committed 
the  act  in  his  own  defense ;  the  plea  of  self-defense. 

fse'-d^nt,  a.  [Lat.  sedens,  pr.  par.  of  sedeo=to 
sit.]  Sitting,  inactive,  quiet. 

*sed-en-tar'-I-a,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Latin  sed- 
entarius= sedentary.]  [SEDENTARY-ANNELIDS.] 

sed-en-tar  -I-se,  s.  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Lat.  seden- 
tarius = sedentary .] 

Zoology ;  A  sub-tribe  of  Dipneumones.  Spiders, 
with  the  ocelli  in  two  rows.  They  construct  webs 
for  the  capture  of  prey,  remaining  in  the  center  or 
at  the  side.  There  are  four  families:  Thomisidee, 
Tegenariidee,  Theridiidee,  and  Epeirida?. 

sed'-en-tar-I-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  sedentary;  -ly.] 
In  a  sedentary  manner. 

sed -en-tar-l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sedentary;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sedentary ;  inaction. 

sed'-en-tar-jf,  *sed-en-tar-ie,  a.  &  s.  [French 
8e"dentair€i  from  Lat.  sedentarius,  from  sedens,  pr. 
par.  of  sedeo— to  sit;  Sp.  &  Ital.  sedentario.] 

A..  As  adjective: 

1.  Accustomed  to  sit  much,  or  to  pass  most  of  the 
time  in  sitting. 

"The  most  sedentary  and  least  enterprising  of  any." — 
Waterland:  Works,  viii.  462. 

2.  Requiring  much  sitting ;  as,  a  sedentary  occu- 
pation. 

3.  Passed  for  the  most  part  in  sitting. 

"A  sedentary  life,  appropriate  to  all  students,  crushes 
the  bowels." — Harvey:  On  Consumptions. 

*£.  Caused  by  sitting  much. 

"  Length  of  years 
And  sedentary  numbness  craze  my  limbs." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  571. 

|5.  Motionless,  inactive;  not  moving. 

"  The  sedentary  earth     .     .     .     attains 
Her  end  without  least  motion." 

Milton.  P.  L,  viii.  38. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Zool. :  Any  spider  of  the  Seden tarite  (q.  v.). 

*sedentary-annelids,  s.  pi. 

ZoQl.:  The  Sedentariaof  Latreille.  [TuBicoLOUS- 

AKXELIDS.] 

se-der-unt,  s.  [Prop,  the  third  pers.  pi.  perf. 
indie,  of  sedeo  =  to  sit,  and  lit.  =  they  sat.]  A  term 
employed  chiefly  in  minutes  of  the  sittingsof  courts, 
to  indicate  that  such  and  such  members  were  pres- 
ent at  the  sitting.  Thus,  sederunt  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c., 
signifies  that  A,  B,C,  D,  &c.,  werepresent,  andcom- 
posedthe  meeting.  Hence,  it  is  extended  to  mean 
a  sitting  or  meeting  of  a  court,  and  in  a  still  more 
extended  sense  a  more  or  less  formal  meeting  or 
sitting  of  any  association,  society,  company,  or 
body  of  men. 

"An  association  met  at  the  Baron  d'HoIbach's;  there 
had  its  blue  light  Sfdenfiits,  and  published  transactions." 
— Carlyle;  Essays,  Diderot. 

sedge,  *segge,  s.  [A.  S.  seeg;  Low  Ger.  ftegge; 
Sw.  &  Gael,  siesg ;  Wei.  hesg.  Skeat  considers  it  to 
be  from  the  Teutonic  base,  seg=to  cut.]  [SEG-] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Generally  in  the  sense  II.  2,  but 
sometimes  more  vaguely. 

II.  Botany: 

1.  The  genus  Carex  (q.  v.) ;  also  Cladium. 

2.  (PL):  The  Cyperaceae  (q.  v.). 
fsedge-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Sedge-warbler  (q.  v.). 

"Worms,  slugs,  and  various  aquatic  insects  form  the 
chief  food  of  the  Sedge-bird,  but  Naumann  states  that  in 
autumn  it  will  eat  elder-berries."—  Yarrell:  Brit.  Birds 
(ed.  4th),  i.  879. 

sedge-warbler,  s. 

Ornithology:  Acrocephalus  schcenobcBmts,  a  small 
European  singing  bird.  Its  total  length  is  rather 
less  than  five  inches;  tail  comparatively  short; 
upper  surface  rufous-brown,  clouded  with  a  darker 
shade ;  breast,  belly,  and.  lower  tail-coverts  pale 


buff.  The  eggs  are  five  or  six  in  number,  pale  yel- 
lowish-brown, generally  cloudod  with  a  darker 
siiade,  and  the  young  are  hatched  about  the  end  of 
May. 

"  The  cock  Sedge-warbler  may  be  heard  throughout  the 
day,  and  frequently  during  a  summer's  night,  imitating 
the  notes  of  various  birds  in  a  somewhat  confused  and 
hurried  manner."—  Yarrell:  Brit.  Birds  (ed.  4th),  i.  S7T. 

sedged,  a.  [Eng.  sedg(e) ;  -ed.]  Made  or  com- 
posed of  sedges. 

sed&'-f,  *  sedg-le,  *  siedg-ie,  adj.  [English 
sedg(e) ;  -$/.]  Overgrown  with  sedges. 

"  On  the  gentle  Severn's  sedgy  bank." 

Stiakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  3. 

*se-dlg  -I-tat-ed,  a.  [Lat,  sedigitus,  from  sex= 
six,  and  digitus=a  finger.]  Having  six  fingers  on. 
one  or  botli  hands. 

se-dll'-I-a,  s.  pi.  [Latin  pi.  of  sed££e=a  seat; 
sedeo=tosit.] 

Arch.:  Originally  the  rows  of  seats  in  a  Roman, 
amphitheater.  Now 
applied  to  the  stone 
seats  on  the  south 
side  of  the  altar  in 
Catholic  churches ; 
used  by  the  priest, 
deacon, and  sub-dea- 
con in  the  intervals 
of  the  church  serv- 
ice. In  cathedrals 
a  row  of  such  seats 
is  provided  for  the 
clergy,  and  they  are 
occasionally  can- 
opied and  enriched 


Sedilia. 
(Chesterton,  Oxon.) 


with  sculpture. 

sed'  - 1  -  ment,  s. 
[Fr.,  from  Lat.  sedi- 
mentum=a  settling, 
subsidence,  from  se- 
deo=to  sit,  to  settle;  Sp.  &  Ital.  sedimento.~\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  matter  which  subsides  or  set* 
ties  to  the  bottom  of  water  or  any  other  liquor; 
lees,  dregs,  settlings. 

"A  sort  of  water  .  .  .  with  a  yellow  sediment  at  the 
bottom."—  Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Geol.:    Earthy  or  other  matter  which,   after 
having  for  a  time  been  suspended  or  held  in  solu- 
tion in  water,  is  deposited  at  the  botton.    It  is  pro- 
duced wherever  there  is  water  in  motion,  and  the 
strata  which    it   calls   into  existence  may  conse- 
quently belacustrine,fluviatile,ormarine.  Itoften 
alters  its  area  of  deposition  ;  thus,  if  a  lake  which 
intercepted  it  bo  filled  up,  it  may  pass  along  a  river 
traversing  that  lake,  and  be  deposited  many  miles 
away  in  the  sea.    Volcanic  movements  altering  the 
levels  of  a  country  affect  it  greatly.    It  is  of  the 
same  color  as  the  materials  from  which  it  was  de- 
rived, if  these  are  homogeneous.    It  is  perpetually 
deposited  through  the  globe  on  a  colossal  scale,  and 
has   in  process  of    ages  created  the  sedimentary 
rocks.  The  International  Geological  Congress  (1881) 
recommended  the  following  terms  for  describing 
sedimentary  strata :  A  group  requiring  an  era,  a  sys- 
tem requiring  a  period,  a  series  requiring  an  epoch, 
and  a  stage   requiring  an   age  for  its  deposition. 
A  stage  is  divided  in  to  beds,  for  which  a  correspond- 
ing chronological  term  has  not  yet  been  fixed.     On 
this  plan  one  would  speak  of  the  Secondary  or  Meso- 
zoic  group  and  era,  the  Oolitic  system  and  period, 
the  Upper  Oolite  series  and  epoch,  and  the  Middle 
Purbeck  stage  and  age. 

sed-I-ment'-ar-y1,  «.  [Fr.  se'dimentaire.']  Con- 
taining or  consisting  of  sediment;  formed  by  sedi- 
ment. 

sedimentary  rocks,  strata,  formations,  or 
series,  s.  pi. 

Geol.:  Rocks,  strata,  or  formations  laid  down  as 
sediments  from  water,  Aqueous  rocks  (q.v.).  Some 
are  argillaceous,  some  arenaceous,  and  some  cal- 
careous. [FOSSILITEROTIS.] 

fsed-I-men-ta  -tion,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  sedimenta- 
tio.]  [SEDIMENT.] 

Geol.:  Deposition  of  sediment. 

"  Upon  this  view  a  formation  like  the  Lias  is  one  formed 
by  a  process  of  very  slow  and  intermittent  sedimenta- 
tion.'f— Nicholson:  Palceont.,  i.  88. 

se-dl-tion,  *se-dl-ci-oun,  *se-du-ci-oun,  s. 
[Fr.  sedition,  from  Lat.  seditionem,  accus.  of  seditio 
=dissension,  sedition  ;  lit.=a  going  apart,  from  se-, 
«ed-= apart,  and  itwn,  sup, of  eo=to  go.]  A  factious 
rising  or  commotion  in  a  state,  not  amounting  to  in- 
surrejCtion ;  the  stirring  up  or  fomenting  of  such  a 
commotion ;  the  stirring  up  or  fomenting  of  discon- 
tent against  government,  and  disturbance  of  public 
tranquillity,  as  by  inflammatory  speeches  or  writ- 
ings; acts  or  language  exciting  to  a  breach  of  the 
public  peace ;  excitement  of  resistance  to  lawful 
authority.  Sedition  comprises  such  offenses  of  this 
class  as  do  not  amount  to  treason,  being  without 
the  overt  acts  which  are  essential  to  the  latter. 


boll,     bo~y;     po~ut,    jdwl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f, 
-cian,      -tiau  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  b$l,      del.. 


seditionary 
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_"T,ernLs  imP'y'ng  great  sedulity  and  contention  of 
soul.  —Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  14. 

sed  u-lous,  a.  [Lat.  sedulus,  a  word  of  doubt- 
ful origin,  but  prob.  connected  with  sedeo=to  sit  ] 
Assiduous  and  diligent  in  application  or  pursuit  • 
constant,  steady,  and  persevering  in  business  or  in 
endeavors  to  effect  an  object ;  industrious,  diligent, 
laborious. 

sed  -u-lous  Ijf,  adv.  [Eng.  sedulous; -hi.]  In  a 
sedulous  manner ;  with  sedulity  or  assiduity  •  with 
constant  and  steady  application;  assiduously,  in- 
dustriously, painfully. 

sed  -u-lous-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  sedulous;  -ness.] 
Ihe  quality  or  state  of  being  sedulous;  assiduity, 
sedulity ;  constant  and  steady  application ;  indus- 
try ;  steady  diligence. 

se  -dum,  s.  [From  Lat.  sedes=n  seat,  or  sedeo= 
ro  'l  m  S°rt  °f  places  WDere  the  species 
Bot. •  Stonecrop  or  Orpine ;  a  genus  of  Crassulea*. 
Succulent  herbs,  generally  with  cymose  flowers. 
,alyx  four-  to  six-lobed ;  petals  four  to  six,  gener- 
ally hve,  patent ;  stamens  eight  to  ten,  usually  ten  • 
follicles  with  many,  more  rarely  with  few  seeds 
Known  species  120,  chiefly  from  the  North  Temper- 
ate and  Arctic  Zones,  especially  in  the  old  world. 
Ihe  most  common  of  the  wild  species  is  S.  acre, 
which  has  golden  yellow  flowers,  and  is  found  on 
rocks,  walls,  and  sandy  places  near  the  sea,  and 
even  on  the  thatched  roofsof  cottages.  It  isacrid, 
rubefacient, emetic,  and  purgative.  8. ochroleucum, 
described  by  Dioscorides,  is  a  refrigerant;  S.  tele- 
phtum,  a  refrigerant  and  an  astringent. 

see,  *se,  *sea,  s.    [O.  Fr.  sed,  se=a  seat,  a  see, 
from  Lat.  sedem,  accus.  of  sedes=a  seat,  from  sedeo 
=  tosit.J    [SEAT,  s.] 
*1.  A  seat. 

"And  smalle  harpers  with  her  glees 
Sate  under  hem  in  divers  sees." 

Chaucer:  House  of  Fame,  lii. 
*2.  The  seat  of  regal  authority ;  a  throne. 

"  w°^hBtl,which  that  wl"e  KinP  ot  Jurie  framed 
With  endlesse  cost  to  be  th'  Almighties  see  " 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  I.  30. 

3.  The  authority  of  the  pope ;  the  papal  court ;  as, 
to  appeal  to  the.  See  of  Rome. 

•  *•.  Ihe  seat  of  episcopal  power;  the  diocese  or 
jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  or  archbishop. 
"  You  my  lord  archbishop, 
VV  hose  see  is  by  a  civil  peace  maintain' d." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 
see  *se,  *seen,  'sen  (pa.  t.  *saugh,  *sauh,  saw, 
'say,  *seigh,  *set/,   *sigh,  pa.  par.    *seie,    "seghen, 
*seien,  *se,n   *sen,  seen),  v.  t.  &  i.    [A.  S.  sedn.  si6n, 
ipa.  t.  seaft,  pi.  sawon,  sdigon,  pa.    par.  geseqen, 
gesewen) ;    cogn.  with  But.  zien  (pa.  t.  zag,  pa.  par. 
gazien) ;    led.  sjd  (pa.  t,  sd,  pa.  par.  senn) ;  Dan. 
see ;  Sw.  se ;  Goth,  saihwan  (pa.  t.  sahw,  pi.  sehwum, 
pa.  par.  saihwans) ;  O.  H.  Ger.  sehan,  sehen.] 
A.  Transitive: 

I.  To  perceive  or  observe  by  the  eye;  to  have 
knowledge  or  perception  of  the  existence  and  ap- 
b'V'l'd  qualities  of  by  the  organs  of  sight;  to 


se-dl  -tious,  *se-du-ci-OUS,  adj.  fFr.  seditieur, 
from  Lat.  seditiosus,  from  «edi(io=sedition  (q.  v.) ; 
Sp.  sedicioso;  Ital.  sedizioso.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the   nature   of   sedition; 
tending  to  excite  sedition. 

2.  Exciting  or  promoting  sedition ;  guilty  of  sedi- 

se  dl'-tious-ly' ,  adv.  [Eng.  seditious ;  -ly.]  In  a 
seditwus  manner;  with  factious  or  tumultuous 
opposition  to  government  or  law 

se-dl  -tlous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  seditious;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  seditious. 

sed-rat ,  s.    [Arab.] 

Mohammedan  Mythol. :  The  lotus  tree,  standing 

on  the  righMiand  side  of  the  invisible  throne  of  AH 

with  two  rivers  running  from  its  roots.    Its  boughs 

xtend  farther  than  the  distance  between  heaven 

3d  earth  numberless  birds  singing  among  them, 

nd  countless  angels  resting  beneath  their  shade 
and  a  houri  being  inclosed  in  each  seed  of  the  fruit 
ICf.  Kev.  xxn.) 

se-duce  ,  v.  t.  [Latin  seduco=to  lead  or  draw 
apart;  se-=apart,  and  duco=to  lead.] 

«J.V  )h   i    aw,ia?,ld?  or  en,tic<!  away  from  the  PBthsof 
rectitude  and  duty,  as  by  bribes,  promises,  or  the 

to  wron'g  Stray '  *B«°«*I*D*!  to  tempt  and  lead 

n™?i?  "°  '°n8er  despaired  of  being  able  to  seduce  Mon- 
mouth."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Specif. :  To  entice  to  a  surrender  of  chastity, 
se-duce'-a-ble,  se-du9  -I-ble,  a-    [Eng.  seduce; 

f Yi      i  PaL¥e  of  be108  seduced  or  led  astray ;  cor- 
ruptible; liable  to  seduction. 

se-du9e  -ment,  «.    [Eng.  seduce;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  seducing;  seduction. 

'"Tis  true  'twas  a  weak  part  in  Eve  to  yield  to  the 
Mducemmt  of  Satan."-Hou>e<(..  Letters,  bk.  ii!,  let.  24. 

2.  The  act  or  means  used  in  order  to  seduce,  as 
flattery,  falsehood,  bribes,  or  the  like. 


seed 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  have  the  power  of  perceiving  by  the  proper 
organs ;  to  have  the  power  or  faculty  of  sight. 

"  Neither  eyes  nor  earn  to  hear  nor  ser ." 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  437. 

2.  To  perceive  mentally ;  to  have  intellectual  sight 
or  apprehension ;  to  discern,  to  understand.    (Fre- 
quently followed   by  into  or  through;    as,  to  see 
through  a  plan  or  trick.) 

"The  evidence  of  reason  is  called  seeing,  not  feeling, 

smelling    or  tasting.    Yea,   we  are  wont  to  express  the 

lan.ier  of  the  divine  knowledge  by  seeing,  asthatkind  of 

ch    vi    / 1          chls  most  Perfect  in  us."—  Reid    Inquiry, 

3.  To  be  attentive ;  to  pay  attention ;  to  attend ; 
to  take  heed ;  to  observe. 

"Let's  see  further."— Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

4.  To  look  out;  to  inquire.    (With  for.) 

"Let's  see  for  means."—  Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1- 

5.  To  examine,  to  inquire,  to  consider,  to  take 

"See.  now  whether  pure  fear  and  entire  cowardice  doth 
not  make  thee  wrong  this  virtuous  gentlewoman."— 
Shakesp..  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

6.  To  beware. 

"See  thou  do  it  not."— Revelatitm  lii.  10. 
1T1.  Let  me  see.  Let  us  see:  Phrases  used  to  express 
consideration,  or  to  introduce  the  particular  con- 
sideration of  a  subject. 

2.  See  to  it:  Look  well  to  it,  take  care,  beware. 

"See  to  't  well,  protect  yourself." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  L 

3.  To  see  about  a   thing.  To  pay  attention  to  a 
tiling;  to  consider  a  thing;  to  take  steps  for  the 
accomplishment  or  execution  of  a  thine 

4.  To  see  to: 

*(1)  To  look  at,  to  behold. 

ir  by  Jordan,  a  great  altar  to  see  to." — Joshua 


,  , 

"S?r  ner0'8  dangers  touched  the  pitying  power 

ts,  and  the  magic  bower  " 


The  nymph's  seducement ^ „„. 

Pope.     (Todd.) 

se-du9  -er,  »•    [Eng.  seduc(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  seduces;  one  who  entices  or  draws 

another  aside  from  the  path  of  rectitude  or  duty; 

specif.,  one  who  by  flattery,  promises,  bribes,  or 

cha|ti™'6anS  persuades  a  female  to  surrender  her 

"  Grant  it  me,  O  king;  otherwise  a  seducer  flourishes 
nd  a  poor  maid  is  undone."— Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  v.  3. 

wron^13'  wbicl1  sedu°es,  leads  astray,  or  entices  to 

"Our  thoughts  too,  as  well  as  our  passions  and  appe- 
tites, are  great  seducers."— Oilpin:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  21. 

se-dii9  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [SEDUCE.]  Seduc- 
tive. 

se-duc  -Ing-l?,  adv.    [ Eng.  seducing ; -ly.]    In  a 
seductive  manner ;  seductively. 
t;se  du9-Ive,    a.    [Eng.  seduc(e);    -ive.]    Sednc- 

se-duc'-tlon,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  seductionem, 
accus.  ofseductio=a  leading  aside,  from  seductus 
pa.  par.  of  sed«co=to  seduce  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  seduccion; 
Ital.  seduzione.] 

^"f  act  °f  seducing  or  leading  away  from  the 
path  of  rectitude  and  duty  by  means  of  flattery, 
bribes,  promises,  or  the  like;  enticement  to  evil  or 
wrong. 

^"Nota  direction,  but  a  seduction  to  a  simple  man." 

2.  Specif.:  The  act  or  crime  of  persuading  a 
female,  by  flattery,  bribes,  or  other  means,  to  sur- 
render her  chastity. 

V;(a.da,ugbteror  a  servant  too  old  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  law  bo  seduced,  a  parent  or  employer 
can  bring  an  action  really  for  seduction,  though  by 
a  legal  fiction  what  he  claims  is  damages  for  the  loss 
of  the  girl  s  services  in  household  duties. 

se-dfic'-tlve,  a.  [Latin  seduct(us),  pa.  par.  of 
«educo=to  seduce  fa.  v.) ;  Eng.  adj.  snffT  -ive.] 
lending  to  seduce  or  lead  astray ;  enticing  or  seduc- 
ing to  evil  or  wrong;  attracting  by  flattering 

eg-dfic'-tlve-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  seductive ;  -ly.]  In 
a  seductive  manner. 


(2)  To  attend  to ;  to  look  after ;  to  take  care  of. 

"See  to  my  house."— Shakesp.  •  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  8. 

5.  To  see  the  elephant : 

>i)  -E°  b®  disaPP,°inted  in  high  expectations. 

(2)  lo  witness  all  the  attractions  presented  by  a 
place ;  as,  the  sights  of  a  great  city. 

see,  inter j.  [SEE,  t'.]  An  interjection  used  to  call 
the  attentipn  to  an  object  or  a  subject ;  lo  !  behold ! 

"Is  there  any  thing  whereof  it  may  be  said,  See,  this  ia 

9wY    — Kfflfx     i    in 

see,  v. ;  -able.]    Capable  ot 


n 
new?" — Eccles.  i.  10. 


"  I  see  before  me  man  nor  here  nor  here." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  it  2. 
*2.  To  regard,  to  look  after,  to  wateh  over. 
"Quod  Pandarus,  'Madame,  God  you  see!"1 

Chaucer-  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

3.  To  regard,  to  look  at,  to  take  care  of,  to  attend 
to,  to  give  attention  to. 
^"See^my  gelding  in  the  stable."— Shakesp.:  Henry  IV., 

.  4.  To  perceive  mentally :  torform  a  conception  or 
tounderst0  °^so"e' to  distinguish,  to  comprehend, 


•?•  To  witness,  to  experience,  to  become  acquainted 

"When  I  have  seen  such  interchange  of  state." 

Shakesp.;  Sonnet  Si. 

6.  To  suffer,  to  feel,  to  experience. 

"  If  ». pan  keep  my  saying,  he  shall  never  see  death  "— 
John  vlii.  61. 

7.  To  call  on ;  to  visit ;  to  pay  a  visit  to. 

"Come,  Casca,  you  and  I  will  yet  ere  day 
See  Brutus  at  his  house." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Casar,  i.  3. 

8.  To  have  intercourse  or  communication  with  •  to 
tsS-duc'-tress,  subst.  [Lat.  seductor=a  seducer  •    me^  °r  assoclate  witn- 

Eng.  snff.  -ress.]    A  female  seducer,  a  female  who         .lhe  maln  of  them  may  be  reduced  to  language,  and  to 
seduces.  °     an  improvement  in  wisdom  and  prudence,  by  seeing  men, 

and  conversing  with  people  of  different  tempers  and  cus- 
toms."— Locke. 

(CM°  ?SCOrt'  to  attend;  as,  to  see  a  lady  home. 


seduoes. 

sS-dn  -H-t? ,  *se-du-ll-tle,  «.  [Fr.  sedulite.  from 
L,a.r.sedulitatem,  accus.  of  sedulitas,  from  sedulus— 
sedulous  (q.  v.).;  Ital.  sedulita.]  The  quality  or 


- 


«ss  sp-  s- 


/  ,1~T^cll~Ite'  *•    [After  Mr.  Seebach;  suff.  -He 
(Mill.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  originally  described  as  herschel- 
ite  (q.  y.),  but  made  a  new  species  by  Bauer.  Crys- 
tals like  those  of  herschelite.  Composition -A 
hydrous  silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  soda.  Found 
in  cavities  in  basalt  at  Richmond,  near  Melbourne. 
Australia. 

see  -bright  (gh  silent),  subst.  [Eng.  see,  v.,  and 
brii/M.  Named  from  its  supposed  effect  upon  the 
eyes.J 

Bot. :  Salvia  sclarea. 

seed,  *sede,  s.  [A.  S. sd-d ;  cogn.  with  Out.  zaad; 
Icei.  scedhi,  sddh;  Dan.  seed;  Sw.  s&d;  Ger.  saat 
rrom  the  same  root  as  sow  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  fecundating  fluid  of  male  animals ;  semen, 
sperm.    (In  this  sense  the  word  has  no  plural.) 

(2)  That  from  which  anything  springs ;  original- 
hrst  principle. 

"  To  sow  the  seeds  of  a  revolution  in  the  Peninsula  "— 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 

(3)  Principle  of  production. 

"Praise  of  great  acts  he  scatters,  as  a  seed 
Which  may  the  like  in  coming  ages  breed." 

Wallace.     {Todd.) 

.   (i)  Progeny,  offspring,  descendants.  (Rare  except 
in  Scripture  and  religious  writings.) 

"His  seed  shall  inherit  the  earth."— Psalms  uv.  18. 
(5)  Race,  generation,  birth,  descent. 

"Of  mortal  seed  they  were  not  held. 
Which  other  mortals  so  excell'd." 

Waller.  To  Zelinda,  29. 

II.  Bot .  <t  Veg.  Physiol. :  A  mature  ovule.  As  a 
role,  it  remains  modeled  on  the  same  plan,  though 
minor  changes  may  be  produced  by  the  suppression, 
addition,  or  modification  of  certain  parts.  The 
side  of  a  seed  most  nearly  parallel  with  the  axis  of 
a  compound  fruit,  or  with  the  ventral  suture  or 
suturallmeof  a  simple  fruit,  is  called  its  face;  the 
opposite  side,  its  back.  When  a  seed  is  flattened 
lengthwise,  it  is  said  to  be  compressed ;  when  ver- 
tically, it  is  depressed.  It  is  attached  to  thepla- 
centabythehilum(q.T.)orumbilicus.  The  opposite 

sire,    sir,     martne;   g6,    pSt, 
IB,     ce  =  S;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  JEW. 


seed-basket 
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seely 


point  is  its  apex  (q.  v.).  The  integuments  of  a  seed 
are  called  its  testa ;  the  rudiments  of  the  future 
plant,  its  embryo,  and  a  substance  often  interposed 
between  them,  albumen  (q.  v.)-  [CHALAZA,  RAPHE, 
ARIL  COTYLEDON.]  Except  in  the  Gymnosperms, 
the  seeds  are  inclosed  in  a  pericarp,  often  strong, 
which  defends  them  from  cold  or  from  injury. 
Within  a  country,  a  balloon-like  pappus,  hooks,  &c., 
can  disperse  seeds.  Most  of  them,  however,  even 
when  defended  by  their  pericarps,  cannot  belong  in 
salt  water  without  being  injured ;  still,  Darwin  cal- 
culated that  one-tenth  the  plantsof  a  flora  might 
be  floated  across  9UO  miles  of  sea,  and  after  all  germ- 
inate. They  could  be  taken  yet  farther  in  the  giz- 
zards of  birds,  in  particles  of  earth  adhering  to 
their  feet,  or  among  soil  floated  on  icebergs.  On 
shore,  melon  seeds  have  been  known  to  grow  when 
forty-one  years  old,  maize  when  thirty,  rye  when 
forty,  the  sensitive  plant  when  sixty,  and  the  kid- 
ney bean  when  100.  The  old  story  about  seeds  taken 
from  a  mummy -case  germinating  is  not  now 
believed.  [MUMMY-WHEAT.] 
t  To  run  to  seed:  [RUN.ti.,1  31.] 

seed-basket,  seed-carrier,  subst.  A  basket  in 
which  the  seed  to  be  sown  is  carried  by  the  sower. 

seed-bed,  s.  A  plot  where  the  seed  is  originally 
grown,  and  from  which  the  yonngplants  are  pricked 
out. 

seed-box,  s. 

Bot. :  Ludwigla  alternifolia  and  L.  hirtella. 

seed-bud,  s. 

Bot. :  An  ovule. 

seed-cake,  s.  A  sweet  cake  containing  aromatic 
seeds. 

tseed-coat,  B. 

Bot.:  The' integument  or  covering  of  a  seed.  Used 
chiefly  in  the  testa,  but  sometimes  of  the  aril. 

seed-cod,  s.    A  seed-basket.    (Prov.) 
seed-cone,  s.    A  cone  containing  seed.    (Not  a 
botanical  term.) 

"  Gathered  seed-cones  of  the  pine-tree." 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xviii. 

seed-corn,  seed-grain,  <.  Corn  or  grain  for 
sowing. 

seed-crusher,  s.  An  instrument  for  crushing 
seed  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  oil. 

seed-down,  s.    The  down  on  vegetable  seeds. 

seed-drill,  subst.  A  machine  for  sowing  seed  in 
rows. 

'seed-field,  s.    A  field  for  raising  peed, 
seed-garden,  s.    A  garden  for  raising  seed, 
seed-grain,  s.    [SEED-CORN  .] 
seed-lac,  s.    [LAC.] 
seed-leaf,  seminal-leaf,  s. 
Bot. :  A  cotyledon.    Called  also  seed-lobe. 

seed-leap,  seed-lip,  seed-lop,  «.  [A.  S.  said- 
leap,  from  s<Ed=seed,  and  leap=a  basket.]  The 
same  as  SEED-BASKET  (q.  v.). 

seed-lobe,  s.    [SEED-LEAF.] 

seed-oil,  «.  Oil  expressed  from  various  kinds  of 
seeds. 

seed-pearl,  ».  A  small  pearl,  resembling,  or  of 
the  size  of  a  grain  or  seed. 

"The  dissolution  of  seed-pearl  in  some  acid  men- 
struum."— Boyle. 

seed-plat,  seed-plot,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  plot  or  piece  of  ground  on  which  seeds 
are  sown  to  raise  plants,  to  be  afterward  trans- 
planted ;  a  seed-bed. 

2.  Fig. :  The  place  where  the  seed,  or  origin  of 
anything,  is  sown ;  the  starting-place ;  the  hot-bed. 

'seed-sheet,  a.  The  sheet  containing  the  seed 
carried  by  the  sower. 

seed-tick,  subst.  A  small  acarus  which  burrows 
Tinder  the  skin ;  thought  to  be  a  young  dog-tick. 

seed-time,  subst.  The  proper  time  or  season  for 
sowing  seed. 

"While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and  harvest 
shall  not  cease." — Genesis  viii.  22. 

seed-vessel,  s. 

Bot.:  The  vessel,  case,  hollow  box,  pericarp,  or 
envelope  within  which  a  seed  is  contained.  [FRUIT.] 

seed-wool,  s.  Cotton-wool  not  yet  cleansed  of 
its  seeds. 

seed,  v.  i.  &  t.    [SEED,  s.} 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  sow  seed. 

2.  To  grow  to  maturity,  so  as  to  shed  seed ;  to 
come  to  seed. 

3.  To  shed  the  seed. 


B.  Transitive? 

1.  Lit.:  To  sow,  to  scatter,  as  seed. 

"There  were  three  different  modes  of  seeding  grain  in 
use  among  the  Romans  in  the  times  of  Varro  and  Colu- 
mella."—  Knight:  Diet.  Mechanics,  e.  v.  Seed. 

2.  Fig. :  To  sprinkle  as  with  seed,  to  cover  or 
ornament    with    something    thinly   scattered   or 
sprinkled  over,  as  seed. 

seed  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SEED,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Bearing  seed;  hence,  matured,  full-grown. 

"The  vernal  blades  that  rise  with  seeded  stem 
Of  hue  purpureal." 

Mason;  English  Garden,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Sown,  sprinkled  with  seed. 

3.  Deprived  of  their  seed,  as  seeded  raisins. 

II.  Her.:  Represented  with  seeds  of  such  and 
such  a  color.  (Said  of  roses,  lilies,  «fec.,  when  bear- 
ing seeds  of  a  tincture  different  to  the  flower  itself.) 

seed'-er,  s.  i&ng.  seed,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  or  that 
which  sows  or  plants  seeds. 

*seed  -f  ull,  adj.  [Eng.  seed,  s. ;  -full.]  Full  of 
seed ;  pregnant. 

seed'-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  seedy ;  •ness,']  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  seedy ;  shabbiness,  wretched- 
ness. 

"  What  is  called  '  seediness,'  after  a  debauch,  is  a  plain 
proof  that  nature  has  been  outraged,  and  will  have  her 
penalty."— Blackie:  Self-Culture,  p.  74. 

*seed  -let,  s,  [Eng.  seed,  s. ;  dimin.  suff.  -let,]  A 
small  plant  reared  from  seed;  a  seedling. 

"  Slender-stalked,  capsuled  seedlets."  —  Century  Maga- 
zine, Dec.,  1878,  p.  489. 

seed    ling,  a.  &  ».   fEng.  seed ;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Produced  or  raised  from  the  seed. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  plant  reared  from  the  seed,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  one  propagated  by  layers,  buds,  &c. 

*seed  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  seed;  -ness.]    Seed-time. 

"  Blossoming  time 

That  from  the  seedness  the  bare  fallow  brings 
To  teeming  foyson." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  4. 

seeds,  -mg-n,  s.    [Eng.  seed,  s.,  and  man.] 

1.  One  who  deals  in  seeds. 

"The  ordinary  farmer  .  .  .  cannot  afford  to  buy 
seed  at  first  hand  from  the  seedsman."—  Field,  Oct.  3,  1886. 

2.  One  who  sows  seeds ;  a  sower. 

"As  it  ebbs,  the  seedsman 
Upon  the  slime  and  ooze  scatters  his  grain." 

Sfiakesp.;  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7. 

*seed  -ster,  s.    [Eng.  seed,  s. ;  -ster.]    A  sower, 
seed  -f,  a.    [Eng.  seed;  -y.~\ 

I.  Lit. ;   Abounding  with  seeds ;    having  run  to 
seed. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Having  a  peculiar  flavor,  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  weeds  growing  among  the  vines. 
(Applied  to  French  brandy.) 

2.  Worn  out;  shabby  and  poor-looking;  as,  seedy 
clothes. 

3.  Dressed  in  worn-out,  shabby  clothes. 

"A  seedy  raff  who  has  gone  twice  or  thrice  into  the 
gazette." — Thackeray;  Virginians,  ch.  ix. 

4.  Feeling  or  looking  wretched  and  miserable,  as 
after  a  debanch.     (Slang.) 

"A  more  seedy  looking  set  .  .  .  could  scarcely  be 
imagined."— C.  H.  Scott;  The  Baltic,  Ac.,  ch.  i. 

seedy-toe,  s.    A  disease  of  the  feet  in  horses. 

"  If  it  is  allowed  to  get  wet  and  is  neglected,  it  will  try 
any  horse  with  the  least  tendency  to  seedy-toe,  thrush,  or 
any  such  diseases  of  the  feet."— Field,  Jan.  30,  1886. 

see    Ing,  pr. par.,  a.,  s.,  &conj.    [SEE.  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  part.  c&  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.). 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act.  state  or  power  of  perceiv- 
ing by  the  organs  of  sight ;  sight. 

D.  As  conj.:  Considering,  taking  into    account; 
since,  because,  inasmuch  as. 

"  Seeing  gentle  words  will  not  prevail,  assail  them  with 
the  army  of  the  king."—  Shakesp.;  Henry  VI.,  Pt  II.,  iy.  2. 

seek,  seke,  (pa.  t,  sought,  *souht,  pa.  var. sought), 
v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  secan,  secean  (pa.  t.  sdhte,  pa.  par. 
ges6ht) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zoeken;  Icel.  saekja;  Dan. 
soge;  Sw.  soka;  O.  H.  Ger.  suohhan;  At.  H.  Ger. 
suochen;  Ger.  suchen.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  go  in  search  or  quest  of ;  to  search  for,  to  try 
to  find,  to  look  for. 

"The  man  asked  him,  saying,  Whnt  seekest  thou?  And 
he  said,  I  seek  my  brethren," — Genesis  xxxvii.  16,  16. 


2.  To  try  to  obtain,  to  try  for;  to  inquire  for,  to 
solicit. 

"Others  tempting  him.  sought  of  him  a  sign."— Luke 
xi.  16. 

3.  To  aim  at,  to  try  to  gain ;  to  pursue  as  an  object 
or  end ;  to  strive  after. 

"  What  win  I,  if  I  gain  the  thing  I  sought  f" 

Shakesp.;  Rape  of  Lucrece,  211. 

*4.  To  search,  to  explore. 

"Have  I  sought  every  country  far  and  near?" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I,  v.  4. 

5.  To  go  to,  to  resort  to ;  to  have  recourse  to. 
*'  Seek  not  Bethel,  nor  enter  into  Gilgal."—  Amos  v.  6. 
B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  search ;  to  make  search ;  to  endeavor  to  find. 
"Search,  seek,  find  out."— Shakesp.:  Merry  Wires,  iii.  S, 

2.  To  strive,  to  aim ;  to  endeavor  after. 

"  The  Bailors  sought  for  safety  by  our  boat." 

Shakesp.;  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1, 

3.  To  uso  solicitation ;  to  solicit,  to  ask. 

"  Seek  and  ye  shall  find."— Matthew  vii.  7. 

*4.  To  search,  to  examine,  to  try. 

5.  To  endeavor,  to  try. 

"They  sought  to  lay  hands  upon  him."— Matt,  xxi.  46. 

*6.  To  resort ;  to  have  recourse ;  to  apply. 

"It  was  your  delight 
To  seek  to  me  with  more  obsequiousness 
Than  I  desired."  Massinger:  Picture,  i.  2. 

*1T  1.  To  be  to  seek: 

(1)  To  be  at  a  loss;  to  be  without  knowledge, 
experience,  or  resources. 

"  Unpracticed,  unprepared,  and  still  to  seek." 

Milton:  F.  L.,  viii.  197. 

(2)  To  require  to  be  sought  for ;  to  be  wanting  or 
desiderated. 

2.  To  seek  after:  To  make  pursuit ;  to  endeavor  to- 
take  or  gain. 

"  Violent  men  have  sought  after  my  soul."— Psalm 
Ixxxvi.  14. 

aeek  -6r,  s.    [Eng.  seek;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  language : 

I.  One  who  seeks ;  an  inquirer ;  a  searcher. 

"  I  confess  that  in  philosophy  I  am  a  seeker,  yet  cannot 
believe  that  a  sceptick  in  philosophy  must  be  one  in 
divinity."—  Olanvill:  Scepsis  Scientiflca. 

*2  One  who  makes  application :  one  who  resorts. 

II.  Church  Hist. :  (See  extract.) 

*'  He  [Sir  Henry  Vane]  set  up  a  form  of  religion  in  a  way 
of  his  own,  yet  it  consisted  rather  in  a  withdrawing  from 
all  other  forms,  than  in  any  new  or  particular  opinions 
or  forms;  from  which  he  and  his  party  were  called 
Seekers,  and  seemed  to  wait  for  new  and  clearer  manifest- 
ations. .  .  .  His  friends  told  me  he  leaned  to  Oripen's- 
notion  of  an  universal  salvation  of  all,  both  of  the  devils 
and  the  damned,  and  to  the  doctrine  of  pre-existence." — 
Burnet;  Hist.  Own  Time  (ed.  1822),  i.  279. 

*seek'-s8r-rbw,  s.  [Eng.  seek,  andsorrow.]  One 
who  contrives  to  cause  himself  sorrow  or  vexation  ; 
a  self -tor  men  tor. 

"And  thou  seeksorrow,  Klaius,  them  among." 

Sydney:  Arcadia. 

*seel  (i)  *cele,  *seele,  v.  t.  [Fr.  siller,  from  oil 
=  the  eyelid ;  Lat.  cilium=an  eyelid,  an  eyelash.] 

1.  Lit . :  To  close  the  eyes  of  with  a  thread ;  a  term 
of  falconry,  it  being  a  common  practice  to  run  a 
thread  through  the  eyelids  of  a  hawk,  so  as  to  keep 
them  together  when  first  taken,  to  aid  in  making? 
the  bird  tame  or  tractable ;  to  close,  to  shut. 

"  The  wise  gods  seel  our  eyes." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  13. 

2.  Fig. :  To  close,  as  a  person's  eyes  ;  to  blind,  to- 
hoodwink. 

"To  seel  her  father's  eyes  up  close  as  oak." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3. 

seel  (2).  v.i.  lEtym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Low  German. 
steien=to  lead  off  water.]  To  lean  or  incline  to  one 
side ;  to  roll,  as  a  ship  in  a  storm. 

"  When  a  ship  seels  or  rowls  in  foul  weather,  the  break- 
ing loose  of  ordnance  is  a  thing  very  dangerous." — 
Raleigh. 

seel(l),*seele,  s.  [SEEL  (2),  v.]  The  rolling  of 
a  ship  at  sea. 

"And  all  aboard  at  every  seel, 
Like  drunkards  on  the  hatches  reele." 

Sandys.-  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms,  p.  181. 

*seel  (2).  subst.  [A.S.  scel=a  good  time  or  oppor- 
tunity, luck,  prosperity.]  Time,  opportunity,  sea- 
son ;  now  obsolete  except  as  the  second  element 
in  provincial  compounds ;  as,  hay-seeZ=hay-time, 
wheatf-seeJ=wheat-time,  &c. 

*seel  -1-1?,  adv.    [Eng.  seely;  -Zy.]    Sillily. 

*seel  Jf ,  a,    [A.  S.  sceh'o=luck,  from  sceJ=luck.T 

[SEEL  (2),  8.1 

1.  Lucky,  nappy,  fortunate. 

"Thy  seely  sheep  like  well  below." 

Spenser.-  Shepherd's  Calendar;  July. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     (ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
•clan,      -tian  =  snan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shin;      -»ion,      -jion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous, 


sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     e;ist.    ph  =  f, 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


seem 
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*seem'-ll-hed,  *seem -If-hede,  s.  [Eng.  seemly; 
-hed,  -h?d?~hood.]  Seemhuess  ;  seemly  or  comely 
appearance. 

"A  young  man  full  of  seemlyhede." 

Roniititut  uf  the  Rose. 
'seem -11-ly1,     adv.    JiEng.    seemly;    -ly.]    In    a 


2.  Simple,  innocent,  artless. 

"Toholdenchat 
With  seely  shepherd's  swayne." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  July. 

3.  Simple,  silly,  foolish. 

seem,  »seeme,  *seme,  v.  i.  &  t.    [A.  S.aeman,       'seem-11-ly1,    adv.    [Eng.    seem, 
•geseman=to  satisfy,  to  conciliate ;  cogn.  with  Icel.    seemly  manner ;  decently,  comelily. 
-s<Ema=to  honor,  to  bear  with,  to  conform  to;  saemr       „-*—  •  i>  _«„„  « 
=  becoming,  fit;  sdma=to  beseem,  to  become.]  „*.*  iSS,*S(  ll-nesse,s.  [Eng.  seemly; 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  appear  like;  to  present 
being ;  to  look  like ;  to  be  in  i 
not  in  reality. 

"God  stood  not,  though  he  scem'dto  stand,  aloof." 
Cotepsr:  Charily,  59. 

2._To  appear;  to  be  seen;  to  show  one's  self  or 


segment-wheel 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  boil ;  to  prepare  for  food  in  hot  liquor. 
"  Till    .    .    .    the  contents  were  sufficiently  stewed  or 
seethed."— Cook:  Third  1'nyaae,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

*2.  To  soak  ;  to  steep  and  soften  in  liquor. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  be  in  a  state  of  ebullition ;  to 
boil ;  to  be  hot. 

"_As  the  smoke  of  a  seething  pot." — Tyndall: 


. 

itself.    (Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  I.) 


seem'-U- 
-nessj 

.  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  seemly  or  becom-    p' 
the  appearance  of    lns:  comeliness,  propriety,  decency,  decorum.  seeth  -er,  s.    [Eng.  seeth(e);  -er.]    Onn  who  o 

"The  natural  seemliness  of  one  action  and  unseemli-  which  seethes  ;  a  boiler;  a  pot  for  boiling, 

ness  of  another." — Bp.  Uorsley:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  xxi. 
*2.  Fair  or  specious  appearance. 

"  Strip  thou  their  meretricious  seemliness." 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  viii. 


appearance,  though 


"  Like  burnished  gold  the  little  seether  shone." 

Druden:  Ovid;  Metamorphosis  riil. 
Se-fa  -tian§,  s.  pi.     [Arab.  se/ar=qualification, 
attribute.] 
Mohammedanism:  A  sect  of  Mohammedans  who 


*B.  Tram.  :  To  beseem,  to  befit. 

"[She]  did  far  surpass 
The  best  in  honest  mirth  that  seem'd  her  well." 


B.    As   adv.    (for  seemlily):   In  a    becoming  or 
seemly  manner;    decently,  becomingly. 

"  There,  seemly  rnng'd  in  peaceful  order,  stood 
Ulysses'  arms,  now  long  disus'd  to  blood." 


Spenser.    (Todd.) 

IT.  Seem  was  formerly  used  impersonally  with  the 
dative  case  of  a  personal  pronoun,  as  meseems=it 
appearstome:htm8eemed=itappeared  tohim,&c.  en,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [»EE,  v.] 

IT  It  seems:  It  appears;  it  would  appear.    Used       A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 
parenthetically— 

(1)  Used  sarcastically  or  ironically  to  condemn 
the  thiug  mentioned,  and  as  equivalent  to  forsooth. 
(Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  i.  2.) 

(2)  It  appears  ;  as  the  story  goes  ;  we  are  told. 
"A  prince  of  Italy,  it  seems,  entertained  his  mistress 

upon  a  great  lake."  —  Addison:  Guardian. 

seSm'-Sr,  subst.  [Eng.  seem,  v.  ;  -er.']  One  who 
seems  ;  one  who  assumes  an  appearance  or  makes  a 
show  of  anything. 

seem  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  adv.  &  s.    [SEEM,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Appearing,  apparent  ;  having  or  presenting  an 
appearance  or  semblance,  whether  real  or  not. 

"  He  entertained  a  show,  so  seeming  just." 

Shakesp.;  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,614. 

2.  Specious  or  plausible  in  appearance. 

"  That  little  seeming  substance." 

Shakesp.  .-  Lear,  i.  1. 
*3.  Becoming,  befitting,  proper. 

"Itwer  farr  more  seeming  that  they  shoulde  with  the 
by  good  lining  begin  to  be  men,  then  thou  shouldest  with 

hbhe°t8h''m<!fUll 


)lood." 
Pope.    (Toda). 


*B.  As  adj. :  Versed,  skilled.    (A  Latinism.) 

"  A  schoolmaster 
Well  seen  in  music." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

seep,  f.  i.    [SEIP,  SIPE.] 

seep-f,  a.    [Eng.  seep;  -y.]  Oozy;  full  of  moist- 
ire  ;  specif,  applied  to  land:  not  properly  drained, 
se  -er,  seer  (11  s.    [Eng.  see,  v. ;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  sees ;  a  spectator. 

"We  are  in  hopes  that  you  may  prove  a  dreamer  of 
teer of  visions." — Addison:  Spectator. 


seg(l),s.    [A. 

1.  Sedge. 

2.  The  yellow    flower-de-luce,  Iris    pseudacorus. 
(Prov.  Eng.) 

,  8eg(2),segg,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  castrated 
bull ;  a  bull  castrated  when  full  grown.    (Scotch.) 
se-gar',  s.    [CIQAE.] 

seg  -gar,  sag  -ger,  s.    [Said  to  be  a  corrupt,  of 
safeguard.] 

Poll 
articl 


[BUNG  (!),«.,  II.  2.] 

se-ghol',8.    [Heb.] 

Hebrew  Gram.:   A  vowel  (v)  corresponding  in 
sound  to  the  English  e  in  let,  wet,  &c. 
se  -gh6-late,  a.  &«.    [Heb.segAoi.and  Eng.suff. 


A.  As  adj.:  Having  a  seghol;  as.asesftoiateverb. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  word  with  a  soghol  in  it. 
"Infinitive  segholates."—  Moses  Stuart:  Hebrew  Cram., 


dreams,  and  a  s 

2.  A  prophet ;  one  who  foresees  future  events, 
seer  (2).  s.    [Ser  in  various  Hindu  langua 
A  weight  in  India,   formerly  varying  in  differen 

parts  of  the  country,  but.  by  an  Act  of  the  Anglo-    ,  seS  -merit,  s.    [Lat.  segmentum,  for  secmentum, 
India^Government   (Oct.  31.  1871),  the  seer  was    from  «eco=to  cut.] 

I.  Ord.  Language :  A  part  or  portion  cut  off  or 
marked  off  as  separate  from  the  rest;  one  of  the 
parts  into  which  a  body  naturally  divides  itself:  a 
section  ;  as,  a  segment  of  an  orange. 


adopted  as  the  primary  standard  of  weight,  and 
made=a  kilogramme. 

seer  (3),s.    [SEIE.] 
seer,  a,    [SEAR,  a.] 


seer -hand,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  fine  muslin 
of  a  grade  between  nainsook  and  mull. 


II.  Technically: 


•C^^.-Inabecom  ing  or  seemly   manner;    „•«;«  ^ «&££ q^of  ££.""  W'  ""*    °™— ^ 


1.  Compar.Anat.:  One  of  the  divisions  or  rings 
n  the  body  of  an  insect,  an  annelid,  a  decapod 


becomingly. 

"Bear  your  body  more  seeming." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  v.  4. 


2.  Geom. :  A  part  cut  off  from  any  figure  by  a  line 
or  plane, 
light       Tf  (I)  Segment  of  a  circle: 


"These  keep 
Seeming  and  savor  all  the  winter  long." 

Shakesp..-  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 
*3.  Judgment,  opinion,  apprehension. 

"His  persuasive  words  impregn'd 
With  reason  to  her  seeming." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iz..  738. 


•seeming- virtuous,  a.    Virtuous  in  appearance, 
not  in  reality. 


p  and  down.] 
.  f      ..  (2)  Spherical  segment: 

.  Geom  :  A  portion  of  a  sphere  bounded  by  a  secant 

I.  Ordinary  Language:  line  anda  zoneof  the  surface.    If  a  circular  segment 

1.  A  child's  game,  in  which  two  persons  sit  one  ?ie  re.volT]ed  about  a  radius |  drawn  perpendicular  to 
on  each  end  of  a  board  or  plank,  which  is  balanced  f  cl!orv  °*  the  segment,  the  volume  generated  is  a 
on  some  support  in  the  middle,  and  thus  the  two  sPherlcal  segment. 

segment-gear, «.    [SECTOE-OEAE.] 
segment-saw,  .-•. 
1.  Wood-working : 

(1)  A  veneer-saw  (q.  T.I. 

(2)  A  chair-back  machine  (q.T.). 


move  alternately  up  and  down. 


2.  A  board  or  plank  adjusted  for  such  purpose. 

3.  Motion  or  action  resembling  that  in  the  game 
"My  most  sceming-rirtuau*  queen."                     of  seesaw;  alternate  or  reciprocating  motion. 

Shakesp.,  Hamlet,  i.  S.          U.  Whist:    A  double  ruff;    the  playing  of  two 
seem-lflg-ly,  adverb.    [Eng.  seeming;  -It/.]    In    Partners,  so  that  each  alternately  wins  the  trick. 


apparently,   ostensibly ;  in    show   or 

Belli  uiaiiirc. 

"Two ^seemingly    inconsistent  systems." — Warburton: 

seem -Ing-ness,  8.    [Eng.  seeming ;  -ness.] 

1.  Appearance,  semblance. 

"Under  the  seemingness  or  appearance  of  evil  " — Jer 
Taylor:  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  91. 

2.  Fair  appearance ;  plausibility. 
"The  seemingness  of  those  reasons  pt 

other  side."— Digby:  Of  Bodies,  ch.  vii. 


2.  Surg. :  A  nearly  circular  plate  of  serrated  steel. 


B.  As  adj.  .-Moving  up  and  down  or  to  and  fro;    riyeted  to  a  wooden  handle. 


undulating  with  reciprocal  motion. 

"His  wit  all  seesaw,  between  that  and  this." 

Pope:  Satires.    (Prol.) 

see  -saw,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SEESAW,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  move  in  a  seesaw  fashion. 


segment-shell,  s. 


*•                                e  to  move  in  a  seesaw  fashion,  for  the  bursting-cliarge     Th      1  •         h       t  • 

B.  Jntrans.:Tn  move  as  in  the  game  of  seesaw ;  pact  or  by  a  time-fuse,  and  scatters  tiie  "egme'nts'in 

to  move  up  and  down  or  backward  and  forward.  all  directions.     It  may  be    used  as  case-shot  by 

"The  seemingnes,  of  those  reasons  persuades  us  on  the        Se6*5,ef    *SStnf    <Pa'  }•   ^ethed,  *sod,  *soth,   pa.  t^muzzfe"16  ^  *"  expl°de  the  shell  on  Win* 

her  side."— Ci»6i/.-  of  Bodies,  ch.  vii.  Par-  sodden.  *soden,  *sothen),  v.  t.&  i.    [A.  S.seod- 

*seem-less  *seeme-lesse  a  TEnc-  «,  •  han.(va..t.seddh,v&.v&T.itoden);  cogn.  with  Dut.  segment-valve,  segmental-valve,  s.  A  valve 
-!».]  Unbecoming.  unseemlyUnfit,  indecorous!"  2£%&)f^.^f&3&^a?\&\  SyYuZ"  ^"^  SUrfaC°  Consistin«  of  aportionof  a 
^  ~1SS£8?&ff&  tosiSij8"'"*^*''  alsoIc^-w'dAa=to'b-«.'  pe8rfIXrjnl^t1ifiez1e'dS-  Awheel»P"t  only  of  whose 


A 


-as  s? 


••  *.ss 


segment-window 


Tsegment-window, «. 

Arch.:  A  window  of  segmental  shape;  a  form  of 
dormer  or  attic  window. 

seg-ment  ,v.  i.  [SEGMENT.*.]  To  divide  or  be- 
come divided  or  split  up  iu  to  segments;  specif.,  in 
physiology,  to  develop  a  succession  of  buds. 

seg-menf-al,  o.  [Eng.  segment;  -al.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  consisting  of,  or  resembling  a  segment. 

segmental-arch,  s. 

Arch.:  An  arch  described  from  a  center,  and  hav- 
ing less  or  more  than 
180',  usually  less. 

segmental-or- 


gans,  s.  pi 

Comp.  Anat.:  Cer- 
tain organs,  probably 
excretory,  in  the 
Annelida,  consisting 
of  sacs  opening  upon 
the  abdominal  sur- 
faces. 

segmental-valve, 

8.    [SEGMENT-VALVE.] 

seg-men-ta  -tion, 
sub.    [Eng.  segment; 
•ation.]     The   act  of 
dividing    into  seg- 
ments;   the    state  of    ,j, 
being    divided     into    ^ 
segments.    [SEGMENTED.] 

seg-ment -ed,  adj.    [English  segment;  -ed.] 

Compar.  Anat.:  Having  similar  structural  ele- 
ments repeated  in  a  longitudinal  series,  as  vertebrae 
in  the  higher  animals. 

*seg  -nl-tude,  *seg  -nl-ty",  subst.  [Lat.  segnitia, 
segnitas,  from  segnis  =  sluggish.]  Sluggishness, 
dullness,  inactivity. 


H 


Segmental  Arch. 
»  •  V™<*  Hou8e' 
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Seidlitz  -powder,  s. 

Ckem.  :  A  mild,  cooling  aperient,  made  up  in  two 
powders,  one,  usually  in  blue  paper,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  Rochello  salt  and  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
and  the  other,  in  white  paper,  of  finely  powdered 
tartaric  acid.  The  powders  are  dissolved  separately 
in  water,  then  mixed,  and  the  mixture  taken  while 
effervescing.  It  is  intended  to  produce  the  same 
effect  as  Seidlitz-water. 

Seidlitz-water,  .-•. 

Chemistry:  A  sparkling  mineral  water,  imported 
from  the  village  of  Seidlitz,  iu  Bohemia.  It  is  pur- 
gative, lias  a  bitter  and  saline  taste,  and  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  the  sulphates  of  magnesia  and 
lime. 

Selgnette  (assan-yette  ),  s.  [From  Seignette, 
an  apothecary  of  Rochellc.  who  first  made  the  salt.] 
(See  etym.  and  compound.) 

selgnette-salt,  s. 

Chem.:  [ROCHELLE-SALT,  SODIO-POTASSIC  TAR- 
TRATE.] 

seigneurial  (as  sen-y6  -rl-al),  adj.  [English 
seignior;  -ial.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  lord  of  a  manor  ;  manorial. 
"They  were  the  statesmen,  they  were  the  lawyers;  from 

them    were  often    taken    the  bailiffs  of  the  seigneurial 
courts."  —  Burke:  Eng.  Hist.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Vested  with  large  powers  ;  independent. 

seignior,  *seignpur  (as  sen'-yer),  s.  [O.  Fr. 
seigneur,  from  Latin  seniorem,  accus.  of  senior= 
elder,  hence,  an  elder,  a  lord;  Sp.  senor;  Port. 
senhor;  Hal.  signore.]  [SENIOR.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  In  the  south  of  Europe  a  title  of 
honor;  signior. 

2.  Feudal  Law  :  A  lord  of  a  fee  or  manor. 
IT  (1)  Grand  seignior  :  [GRAND-SEIGNIOR.] 

(2)  Seignior  in  gross:  A  lord  without  a  manor, 


simply  enjoying  superiority  and  services. 

seigniorage,  seignorage  (as  sen-yer-Ig),  a. 
[French.] 

— „ -,f ,  --  1.  Something    claimed   by   virtue   of   sovereign 

(to  the  sign),  a  direction  to  return  to  the  sign;  aal    prerogative;   specif.,    a   percentage  upon    bullion 
segno  (from  the  sign),  a  direction  to  repeat  f       i    brought  to  the  mint  to  becoined, or  to  be  exchanged 

for  coin ;  the  profit  derived  from  issuing  coins  at  a 
rate  above  their  intrinsic  value. 

2.  A  royalty;  a  share  of  profit;  royalty  received 
by  an  author  on  his  works. 

"  The  sefgnorage  levied  on  tin  in  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

seigniorial  (assen-yor'-I-al),  adj.  [SEIGNEU- 
RIAL.] 

'seigniorize,  *seignorise  (as  sen'-yer-Ize), 
v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  seignior ;  -ize.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  lord  it  over. 


segno  (as  san-yo),  s.   [Ital.] 
Music.  :  A  sign  or  mark  used  in  notation  in  con- 
nection with  repetition  ;  abbreviated  8.  Al  segno 


seg 

the  sign. 

8e'-g6,  s.    [Uto  Indian.] 

Bot.:  Calachortus  nuttallii,  and  its  edible  bulb. 
Native  of  western  North  America. 

se  -gre-ant,  a.   [Fr.] 

Her.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  griffin  when  standing 
on  its  hind  legs,  with  the  wings  elevated  and  en- 
dorsed. 


*sSg  -re-gate,  a.  [Lat.  segregatus,  pa.  par.  of 
segrego=to  set  apart,  to  separate:  se-— apart,  and 
grex  (genitive  gregis)=a  flock.]  Separated  from 
others;  set  apart;  select. 

"The  tone  segregate  from  paynims  by  the  sacrament  of 
baptysme,  the  tother  segregate  fro  the  laye  peple  by  the 
sacrament  of  order." — More:  Works,  p.  428. 

tsegregate-polygamy,  s. 

Bot. :  Linnaeus'  name  for  a  system  of  inflorescence, 
in  which  a  number  of  florets,  each  with  its  own 
perianth,  are  comprehended  within  a  common 
calyx. 

seg  -re-gate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  segreger;  Sp.  &  Port. 
segregar;  Ital.  segregare.]  [SEGREGATE,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  separate  from  others ;  to  set  apart. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  separate  or  go  apart. 
2.  Crystall. :  To  separate  from  a  mass  and  collect 
about  centers  or  lines  of  fracture. 

seg-re-ga  -tion,  8.  [Lat.  segregatio,  from  segre- 
gatux= segregate  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  segregation;  Sp.  segre- 
gacion.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  segregating;  the  state 
of  being  segregated;  a  parting,  separating,  or  dis- 
persing, 

"A  segregation  of  the  Turkish  fleet." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  ii.  1. 

2.  Crystall. :  Separation  from  a  mass,  and  gather- 
ing about  centers  through  cohesive  attraction  or 
the  crystallizing  process. 

segue  (as  seg -wa),«.  [Ital.  =  it  follows;  Latin 
•  8equor=to  follow.] 

Music :  A  word  which,  prefixed  to  a  part,  denotes 
that  it  is  immediately  to  follow  the  last  note  of  the 
preceding  movement. 

sgg-ul-dil'-la  (laasya),s.    [Sp.] 

Music:  A  lively  Spanish  dance,  similar  to  the 
country  dance;  the  tune  is  in  %  or  ?i  time. 

Seid,  Seyd,  subst.  [Arab.  =  prince.]  One  of  the 
descendants  of  Mohammed  through  his  daughter 
Fatima  and  his  nephew  All. 

Seid-lltz,  Seid  -IHz,  s.  [See  def.]  The  name 
of  a  village  in  Bohemia. 


"As  proud  as  he  that  seignoriseth  hell." 

Fairfax.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  bk.  iv. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  a  lord  or  ruler. 

seigniory,  *seignory  (as  sen  -yer-?),  s.  [Fr. 
seigneurie.j  A  lordship,  a  territory  ;  power  or  au- 
thority as  sovereign  lord. 

"O'Neil  never  had  any  seigniory  over  that  country."  — 
Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

sell,  v.  t.  [Swedish  s«a=to  strain.]  To  strain 
through  a  cloth  or  sieve. 

"The  brown  four-year-auld's  milk  IB  not  seiled  yet." 
—  Scott:  Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  xiv. 

sSine,  sein,  *sain,  *sayne,  *sean,  s.  [Fr.  seine, 
from  Lat.  sagena;  Gr.  sagene=&  net.]  Alargefish- 
ing  net. 

seine-boat,  i.  A  fishing-boat  of  about  fifteen 
tons  burden,  used  on  the  west  coast  of  England  to 
carry  the  seine  (q.  v.). 

"  They  have  cock-boats  for  passengers,  and  seine-boats 
for  taking  of  pilchards."—  Carew. 

seine,  v.  i.    [SEINE,  s.]    To  fish  with  a  seine. 

sein-er,  *sayn-er,  s.  [Eng.  sein(e),  s.  ;  -er.}  A 
fisher  with  a  seine  or  net. 

"  Seiners  complain,  with  open  mouth,  that  these  drovers 
work  much  prejudice  to  the  commonwealth  of  fisher- 
men." —  Carew:  Survey  of  Cornwall,  fo.  32. 

s8in  -Ing,  s.  [Eng.  sem(e)  ;  •ing.']  Fishing  with 
a  seine. 

seip  v.  i.  [SiPE.]  To  ooze,  to  trickle,  to  leak. 
(Scotch.)  (Scott:  Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  xvii.) 

seir,  seer,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  com- 
pound.) 

seir-flsh,  seer-fish,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  Cybium  guttatum,  one  of  the  Scombridfe, 
from  East  Indian  seas.  In  form  and  size  it  resem- 
bles a  salmon,  and  its  flesh,  though  white,  is  firm, 
and  very  similar  to  salmon  iu  flavor. 

"  Of  those  [fishes]  in  ordinary  use  for  the  table,  the 
finest  by  far  is  the  seir-ftsh,  a  species  of  Scomber,  which 
is  called  Tora-malu  by  the  natives."—  Tennent:  Ceylon, 
i.  205. 


seismology 

*seis.e,  r.  t    [SEIZE.] 

seis.  -In,  s.    [SEIZIN.] 

*sel§m,  s.    [Gr.  seismos=an  earthquake.] 

Physics:    (See  Extract.) 

"To  be  consistent  with  a  Greek  basis  for  seismologies! 
terminology,  some  writers  have  thrown  aside  the  familiar- 
expression  'earthquake,'  and  substituted  the  awkward 
word  'seism.'" — J.  Milne:  Etirthqitakea,  p.  9. 

sels -mlc,  *sei§  -mal,  a.  [Gr.  sei'smos=an  earth- 
quake ;  Eng.  -ic,-ul.]  Of,  belonging  to,  or  produced 
by  an  earthquake. 

"The  coincidence  of  eruptions  from  neighboring  vol- 
canoes with  extraordinary  seismic  convulsions." — Scrope: 
Volcanoes  (ed.  1872),  p.  7. 

seismic-center,  seismic-focus,  substant.  (See 
extract.) 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  real  origin  of  the  earthquake 
shock,  it  is  convenient  to  regard  its  effects  as  proceeding 
from  a  concussion  or  sudden  blow  delivered  underground 
at  some  definite  center.  This  center  of  impulse  is  called 
the  seismic-focus.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  such  a  center  .  .  .  is  in  nature  a  subterranean 
region,  which  in  many  cases  is  no  doubt  of  yery.large  di- 
mensions, measuring,  perhaps,  some  miles  in'diameter." 
—Encvc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  vii.  609. 

seismic-vertical, «. 

Physics:  An  imaginary  vertical  line,  joining  the 
earth's  surface  and  the  seismic  center. 

"Just  as  the  seismic  force  is  in  nature,  not  a  single 
point,  but  a  considerable  space,  so  the  seismic-rt-rticnt  is 
not  a  single  line,  but  rather  a  succession  of  parallel  lines 
drawn  vertically  from  every  point  of  the  focal  area  to  the 
surface."—  Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  vii.  610. 

sel|  1115  graph,  s.  [Gr.  sei'smos=an  earthquake, 
and  grapho~to  write.] 

Physics:  A  seismometer;  an  instrument  for  re- 
cording the  period,  extent,  and  direction  of  each  of 
the  vibrations  which  constitute  an  earthquake. 
For 
app 

record  time.  The  horizontal  and  vertical  motions 
must  bo  written  on  the  same  receiver,  and  if  possi- 
ble side  by  side,  while  at  the  instant  at  which  the 
time  is  recorded  a  mark  must  be  made  on  the  dia- 
gram which  is  being  drawn  by  the  seismograph. 
The  first  instruments  were  merely  modifications  of 
the  seismoscope  (q.  v.),  but  successive  improve- 
ments have  been  introduced,  and  the  seismograph 
has  been  brought  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection. 
Some  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  forms  known  are  in, 
use  in  the  Imperial  Observatory  at  Tokio,  Japan. 

"The  only  approximations  to  true  seismographs  which 
have  yet  been  invented,  are  without  doubt  those  which 
during  the  past  few  years  have  been  used  in  Japan.  — 
J.  Milne:  Earthquakes,  p.  13. 

sei§-m6-graph'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  seismograph;  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  a  seismograph  or  seismography  ;  in- 
dicated by  a  seismograph. 

self-mog -ra-phf ,  s.  [Eng.  seismograph;  -y.] 
A  description  or  account  of  earthquakes. 

selfj-m6-l5g -Ic-al,  a.  [English  seismologly); 
•fcoi.]  Of,  or  pertaining  to  seismology  (q.  v.) ;  used, 
in,  or  devoted  to  the  study  of  earthquakes. 

"It  is  not  impossible  that  seismological  investigation- 
may  teach  us  something  about  the  earth's  magnetism." 
— J.  Milne:  Earthquakes,  p.  2. 


seis.-mol  -6-gIst,  tseis,  -mo-logue,  s.  [English 
seismology  (q.  v.)  ;  -ist.]  A  student  of  seismology  ;. 
one  versed  in  seismology.  £ 

"He  can  only  pretend  to  be  a  very  modest  seismologist.1* 
—Cornhill  Magazine,  Jan.,  1884,  p.  60. 

sels.-m.6l  -b-gy1,  s.    [Gr.  seismos=an  earthquake; 

Physics':  The  study  of  earthquakes.  Prof.  Milne 
(Earthquakes,  Introd.)  suggests  that  in  addition  to 
what  are  generally  known  us  earthquakes,  seismol- 
ogy should  investigate  :  (1)  Earth-tremors,  or  min- 
ute movements  which  escape  attention  by  the 
smallness  of  their  amplitude  ;  (2)  Earth-pulsations, 
or  movements  which  are  overlooked  on  account  of 

-- 


, . 

earthquake-warnings  in  countries  subject  to  seismic 
disturbances  will  bo  as  common  and  as  trustworthy 
as  the  storm-warnings  at  our  seaports.  (See  also 
Brit.  Assoc.  Report,  1858.) 

"Another  great  impetus  which  observational  seismology 
received  was  Mr.  Mallet's  report  upon  the  Neapolitan 
earthquake  of  1857."—  J.  Milne:  Earthquakes,  p.  8. 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     tion,     -s,ion  =  zhiin.     -ttous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -Die,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del- 


seismometer 
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selab 


"  Instruments  which  will  in  this  way  measure  or  write    prebend*™81'  OT  ^  ''^  °f  ^  ^  ^^ ''  '°  C°m-    '°W''"  '*'""''"" '  °"  ""  C''<i<i"'  *"'  '' 
down  the  earth's  motion  are  called  seismometers  or  seis- 
mographs."—J.  Milne:  Earthquakes,  p.  13. 


II.  Nautical:   To  bind  or  fasten,  as  two  ropes, 


se    kos,  a.    [Gr.=apen,  an  inclosure,  a  shrine.] 
Anc.  Arch. :  A  place  in  an  ancient  temple  iuwhich 


of  earthquakes  by  a  seismometer. 


qua 
Chi 
the  occ 

thi  , 

ward  independently  adopted  in  the  West.  "Vessels 
filled  with  viscid  liquids  have  been  used ;  the  height 


-  -  «-—  — ;v'~*  «*—""""»  » t»  j  .-.n.iii ,  K»il-openiugs  extremely 

M  num  puU«d«m  hi«  clothes,  ana  walked  up  to  the    wide;  teeth  very  small,  numerous,  conical;  snout 


(q.  v.).] 
1.  Possession.    Seizin  is  of  two    sorts,  seizin  in  ><hy-:  A  s»"nonS'm  of  Elasmobranchi  (q.  v.). 


surface,  attached  by  threads  to  a  pulley  provided    a  clisseizor  (of  v  ) 
S.**5"fe?  :m°"?=?_in_f  ront  of  a ,sca'e  »t  degrees,       2.  The  act  of  takin 


"L —  • — 'L -7  ""  ""V"  "*  **  «,€»*o  \jt  uc£icrca,        £.,  j.  no  act  01  taKins"  possession. 

2feS?A?_^WSW«>»  r^d  off..  Thedirec-       3.  The  thing  possessed  ;  a  possession. 


tion  is  determined  by  the  azimuth  of  the  tube  giv-       ..« 
ing  the  maximum  indication,  several  tubes  being    ceasn«r  „ 

nlAAA/l       III       l\  i  tTuf/m*-      nnlmi.tV.,-.  T» 1  —  1 VOBBUin,     u 


recoveries  were  had,  as  well   by  heirs  as  sue- 


the  order  Selachia,  or  the  group  Selachii. 

"Not    met    with    in    any  other   selachian"— f'.linthtr- 
Study  of  Fishes,  p.  328. 


plSced  in-dWrere-ntTzTmuT^V^Pendulumsc          t    e-ors,  of  the  ,e*in  of  tteir^redecessoS'^r  "    '     tgft'^**-1-  '"  P''    ^   Lati"'  fr°m 


scopes,  both  swinging  and  fixed,  have  also  been 
employed. 


IT  Livery  of  seizin :  [LlVEEY.] 
seiz  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.    [SEIZE.] 


sels.-m&  scop'-lc,  a.    [Eng.  seismoscop(e) ;  -ic.]       C.  As  substantive : 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  seismoscope;  indicated  by  a 
seismoscope  (q.  v.). 

"  The  character  of  the  record  given  by  certain  instru- 
ments is  sometimes  only  seismoscopic." — J.  Milne:  Earth- 
quakes, p.  13.  fv  w 

sel-sur -a,  fsl'-sur-a  (sur  as  zhttr),  subst    [Gr     °f'  Lhe  some  rope'  together,  6y  i 

the'teilT t-  f°rm  °f  *ei5)  =  to  8hak6'  8nd  °U™=    S  2.  The  rope-yarn  or  stuff  used  for  such  seizing. 

seiz -or,  s.    [Eng.  seiz(e) ;  -or.] 
Laic:  One  who  seizes  or  takes  possession. 

(Turdus  inquietus,  voliians'  or"  m^rco7a,TYth.7       S^Z -»re, 'self -ure,  ».    [Eng.  seiz(e) ;  -ure.-] 
the  Restless    Flycatcher— the  Grinder  of  the  col-       *•  The  act  of  seizing,  grasping,  or  taking  hold  or 


Khthyology : 

1.  A  synonym  of  Selachia  (q.  v.). 

i^&B.  As  pr.  pa,:  A  particip.  adj.:    (Seethe    Dog-fisli'e^n'd  S?-""'*  ' 


sel  a  chol  -dS-1,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  selache 
(q.  v.),  and  Gr.  etdos=form.j 


I.  Ord.  Lang.:    The  act  of  grasping  or  taking     '  1.  Ichthy.:  Sharks;  a'group  of  Plagiostomi,  dis- 
possession of  suddenly  or  by  force.  tinguished  from  the  Batoidei,  or  Rays,  by  having 

II.  Nautical :  the  body  elongate,  more  or  less  cylindrical,  gradu- 
1.  The  act  of  binding  two  ropes,  or  the  two  parts    fily  J8!*"'"*.  <»  a  sn.out..  and  contracting  toward 

'ier    bv  means  of  smaller    tho   tal1'   and  tl]e  gill-slits   lateral.    Dr.  Gunther 
r    enumerates  nine  families:  Carchariida?,  LamnidK, 
RhinodontidaB,    Notidanidae,    ScylliidH",    Hybodon- 
tidae,  ("estraciontidae,  Spinacidap,  and  Rhinidae. 
2.  Palceont.:  From  the  Devonian  onward. 

sel  -a-d6n-ite, «.    [CELADOXITE.] 

se-la  -ftld,  s.    [Lat.  selag(o) ;  Eng.  suff.  -id.] 


forest,  and  procures  its  prey  by  poising  itself  in  the  ?he  l)ark  the  niKht  before,  that  we  were  enemies,  they  with  alternate,  exstipulato,  generally  sessile  leaves 
air  by  a  remarkably  quick  motion  of  the  wings,  immediately  fled  into  the  woody  part  of  the  island."—  in  clusters ;  calyx  spathacoous  or  tubular  persist- 
precisely  after  the  manner  of  the  English  kestrel,  An'"":  v»a<^">,  °k-  1U-,  ch.  ii.  enti  witn  seTerai  divisions,  rarely  with  two  sepai=  • 
every  now  and  then  making  sudden  perpendicular  2.  Retention  within  one's  grasp  or  power;  hold,  corolla  tubular,  irregular,  five-lobed ;  stamens  four, 

flPSCPllrs;  r<»  p.nritiir**  nnv  mtni^f    l-hn*-  !,,-.,•  .it  *...,..»   Ji^  •nnc.r.^^.r.l.^^                                                                                                                              n_      j- j __    i 


descents  to  capture  any  insect  that  may  attract  its    possession. 


notice      (Gould.) 

l&e'-l-tif,subst.   [Lat.  »e=one's  self.]   Something 
peculiar  to  a  man's  self.    (Taller.) 


"  Make  o'er  thy  honor  by  a  deed  of  trubt, 
And  give  me  seizure  of  the  mighty  wealth." 

Dryden.     (Todd.) 


selz'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  seiz(e);  -able.]   Capable  of       3- That  which  is  seized  or  taken  possession  of. 


eing  seized  ;  liable  to  be  seized  or  taken. 
"Wherever  a  glance  was  seizable." 

Hood:  Miss  Kilmanseoo. 


*'  Sufficient  that  thy  pray'  rs  are  heard,  and  death    .    . 
Defeated  of  hia  seizure."  Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  254. 


4.  A  sudden  attack,  as  of  a  disease. 


usually  didynamous,  rarely  two;  anthers  one- 
celled  ;  style  one,  filiform ;  stigma  nearly  capitate ; 
ovary  superior ;  fruit  two-celled,  each  cell  one- 
seeded.  From  tho  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  Asia,  South- 
ern Europe,  Ac.  Genera  ten,  species  120.  (Lind- 
ley.) 

se-la-^I-nSl'-la,  subst.    [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
Lat.  selago  (q.  v.).] 


1.  To  fall  or  rush  upon  suddenly  and  take  hold  ,<$i(l'>tS?Jant   indorsed :    Sitting  back   to   back.  sg-la'-g6,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  kind  of  club-moss,  Lyco- 

of ;  to  grasp  suddenly.  (said  of  two  animals.)    [ADDORSED.I  podium  selago  ] 

.2.  To  take  possession  of  by  force,  with  or  without  «i^V*  affront^l   Borne  in  fuU  face,   sitting  Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Selaginaceas  (q.  v.). 

right.  with  the  forepaws  extended  sideways,  as  the  lion  in  More  than  seventy  spScies  are  known  all  from  the 

"  Having  first  seized  his  books."  "Hf  2f  SS?^"^ 

Shakesp...  Tempest,  ill.  2.  ^Sejant  rampant:  [RAMPANT-SEJANT.] 


3.  To  take  hold  of  suddenly ;  to  affect  or  come 
upon  suddenly ;  to  overpower. 
"  Where  is  she  gone?    Haply,  despair  hath  seized  her  " 
"••"•"•p.:  Canbeline,  Hi.  5. 


.4.  To  take  possession  of,  as  an  estate  or  goods,  by     "x  ,7    „-     ' 

irtue  of  a  warrant  or  legal  authority.  ,  se-jtt_-gous,  a.    [Lat.  sejugis,  from  sex  =  six,  and 


Yirtu< 

"Thy  lands  and  all  things  we  do  seize  into  our  hands 
Shakeap.:  Aa  You  Like  It,  ill.  L 

*5.  To  fasten,  to  fix. 

"Seizing  cruell  clawes  on  trembling  breflt." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  I.  T. 


of 
of 


Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

se'-lah.s.  [Hebrew  selah.  (See  def.).]  A  word 
which  occurs  seventy-one  times  in  the  Psalms  and 
three  times  in  Habbakuk,  nearly  always  at  the  end 
of  a  verse.  (See  extract.) 

"The  term  .  .  .  has  been  variously  interpreted  as 
indicating  (1)  a  pause;  (2)  repetition  (like  Da  Capo); 
(8)  the  end  of  a  strophe ;  (4)  playing  with  full  power 
(fortissimo) i  (5)  a  bending  of  the  body,  an  obeisance; 
(6)  a  short  recurring  symphony  (a  ritornello).  Of  all 

•  tlnn     ,  ;,..<•      «,„..     ,,i  these  the  last  seems  the  most  probable.    In  a  lecture  on 

-tion,  s.  LLat.  sejuncho,  from  sejunc-  the  subject,  by  Sir  F.  Ouseley,  a  psalm  was  sung  into 
ja.parof  sejunao=to  sejoin  (q.  v.).]  The  ac-t  which  such  ritomrllf.on  string  instruments  and  trum- 
SJOinmgor  separating;  a  disuniting;  separa-  pets,  were  introduced  at  every  occurrence  of  the  word 


or  set  apart. 

"There  is  no  reason  we  should  be  sejoyned  in  the  cen- 
sure."— Bp.  Uall:  The  Hypocrite. 


jugum=ti  yoke.] 

Sot. ;  Having  six  pairs  of  leafl 


ets. 


Selah."— Stainer:  Uiisio  u/the  Bible,  p.  ( 


ftte,    fat,    fare      amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    w8t,     here,     cam?l,    hgr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    P5t. 
or.     wore,     wplf,     work,     whd,     sftn;     mute,     cub.     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    os  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


selasphorus 

se-las'-phSr-fis,  subst.  [Gr.  selasphoros^light- 
bringing.] 

Ornith.:  Flame-bearers;  a  genus  of  Trochilidep, 
with  eight  species,  ranging  from  Veragua  in  Cen- 
tral America  to  Mexico,  thence  along  western 
North  America  to  Nootka  Sound.  The  tail  is 
Spreading,  and  the  outer  tail  feathers  are  pointed. 
The  throat-feathers  are  elongated  at  the  side,  and 
form  a  shield  of  brilliant  coloring.  The  sound  pro- 
duced by  their  wings  when  in  motion  is  a  loud 
rattling  noise,  like  the  shrill  chirrup  of  a  locust. 

sel  -bite,  s.  [After  Selb,  the  discoverer;  suff. 
•ite  (A/m.).] 

Min,:  A  silver  ore  of  a  grayish  color  originally 
found  at  the  Wenzel  mine,  Wolfach,  Baden.  From 
its  composition  it  was  regarded  essentially  as  a 
carbonate  of  silver,  but  though  substances  of  simi- 
lar composition  have  since  been  found  elsewhere, 
it  is  still  considered  to  be  a  doubtful  species. 

*sel-c6utll,  adj.  [A.  S.  seldc-Cidh,  from  seld  = 
seldom,  and  cudA= known.]  Rarely  known  or  seen ; 
rare,  strange,  unusual. 

"A  selcouth  sight  they  see." 

Scott;  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  Hi. 

*sel  '-Cdutli-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  selcouth;  -ly.]  Rarely, 
seldom,  uncommonly,  strangely. 

"And  how  he  died  here  aelcouthly  I  fond." 

R.  Brunne,  p.  99. 

*seld,  *sellde,  a.  &  adv.   [A.  S.  seid.]    [SELDOM.] 
A.  As  adj. :  Rare,  scarce. 
B    As  adv. :  Rarely,  seldom. 

*seld-shown,  adj.  Rarely  exhibited  to  public 
view. 

"  Seld-#hoicn  flamins 
Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs." 

Shakesp.;  Coriolamts,  ii.  1. 

sel'-tlbm,  *sel-dome,  adv.  &  a.    [A.  S.  seldan, 
seldon,  neldum,  formed  with   adverbial    suff.  -um 
(-om),  from  seld=rare ;  cf.  whilom,'  cogn.  with  Dut. 
zelden;  Icel.  sjaldan;   Dan.  sielden;  Sw.  stillan; 
O.  H.  Ger.  seldan;  Ger.  selten.] 
A.  As  adv. :  Rarely,  not  often,  not  frequently. 
"And  suffer  now,  not  seldom,  from  the  thought." 
Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk,  iii. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Rare,  infrequent,  not  common. 
"For  blunting  the  fine  point  of  seldom  pleasure." 
Shakesp.:  Sonnet  42. 

sel'-dim-ness,  s.  [Eng.  seldom:  -ness.]  Rare- 
i  ess,  in  frequency,  uncommonness,  rarity. 

sS-lect ,  v.  /.  [SELECT,  a.]  To  choose  and  pick 
out  from  a  number;  to  take  by  preference  from 
among  others ;  to  pick  out ;  to  cull. 

"Am  I  selected  from  the  crowd 
To  witness  it  alone?" 

Courper:  Nightingale. 

se-lect',  a,  &  s.     [Lat.  selectus,  pa.  par.  of  seligo 
to  choose:  se-=apart,  and  lego= to  choose.] 
A.  As  adj. :  Taken  from  a  number  by  preference ; 
picked  out  from  others  by  reason  of  some  excellence 
or  superiority :  culled  out;  choice;  more  valuable 
or  excellent   than   others ;  superior ;  as,   a   select 
party,  select  troops. 
*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  selection. 

"He  .  .  .  sets  forth  a  select  of  the  Rye  Plot  papers." 
—North:  Examen,  p.  308. 

2.  (PL) :  A  name  given  to  culled  oysters ;  oysters 
of  prime  quality. 

se-lect  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SELECT,  v.] 
*se~lect  -ed-lf ,  adv.    [Eng. selected;  -ly.'}    With 

|care  in  selection. 

"Prime  workmen    .    .    .    selectedly  employed."— Hey- 

wood. 

se-lec'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  selectio,  from  selectus,  pa. 
par.  of  seligo=to  select  (q.  v.).J 

1.  The  act  of  selecting,  choosing,  or  picking  out 
from  a  number  by  preference ;  a  taking  by  prefer- 
ence from  a  number ;  choice. 

2.  That  which  is  selected,  chosen,  or  taken  by 
preference  out  of  a  number;  a  number  of  things 
selected  or  chosen  from  others  by  preference. 

"  While  we  single  out  several  dishes,  and  reject  others, 
the  selection  seems  but  arbitrary,  or  upon  opinion."— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxv. 

[F  (1)  Natural  select  ion:  [NATURAL-SELECTION.] 
(2j  Sexual  selection :  [SEXUAL-SELECTION.] 

I    *se-lect -Ive,  a.    [Eng.  select;  -ive.]    Selecting; 

tending  to  select. 
"The  selective  providence  of  the  Almighty."— Bp,  Hall. 

1    IF  A  "  selective  power  "  has  been  attributed  to 

plants  which  take  from  the  ground  the  precise  nu- 

jtriment  that  they  require. 

1   se-lect  -man,  s.    [Eng.  select,  a.,  and  man.]    A 

town  officer  chosen  annually  in  the  New  England 

States  to  manage  the  concerns  of  the  town,  provide 
or  the  poor,  &c.  Their  number  is  usually  from  three 

*>  seven  in  each  town,  and  these  constitute  a  kind 

of  executive  authority. 
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sS-lect -ness,  s.  [English  sph-ri,  a.;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  select ;  choiceness. 

se-lect  or,  s.  [Eng.  select ; -or.}  One  who  selects 
or  chooses  from  a  number ;  one  who  makes  a  selec- 
tion. (Knox:  Essays,  No.  104.) 

se-len-,  pref.    [SELENO-.] 
selen-sulphur,  s.    [SELENIC-SULPHUB.] 

se-len-al-dine,  s.  [Eng.  selen(ium);  ald(ehy- 
drate),  and  suff.  -hie  (Chem.).] 

Chemistry:  C(iH13Nbe^.  A  base  produced  by  the 
action  of  selenliydric  acid  on  aldehydrate  of  ammo- 
nium. When  the  crystals  have  formed,  the  selen- 
hydrate  of  ammonium  is  removed  by  de-aerated 
water,  and  the  crystals  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol. 
They  are  small  and  colorless,  have  a  disagreeable 
smell,  and  are  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  easily 
in  alcohol.  Selenaldine  readily  decomposes,  giv- 
ing off  a  fetid  gas,  and  depositing  a  yellow  powder. 

sS-len-ar  -I-a,  s.  [Greek  seiene=the  moon ;  Lat. 
fern.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

ZoOl.  *  Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  Selenari- 
adee  (q.  v.). 

se-len-8.-ri-g.-dm,  suhst.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  selen- 
ari(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -ados.] 

1.  Zool.:  A  family  of  Bryozoa,  with  the  free  poly- 
zoary  consisting  of  a  plano-convex  or  concave  disk, 
with  one  layer  of  cells  on  the  convex  surface. 

2.  Palaeont. :  From  the  Cretaceous  onward. 

se-len  -ate,  s.    [Eng.  selen(ic) ;  -ate.} 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  selenic  acid. 

selenate  of  lead,  selenite  of  lead,  s. 

Min. :  Kerstenite. 

se-len-e  -Ihyi,  s.    [Eng.  selen(ium),  and  ethyl.} 

Chem. :  Se(C2H5)2.  Selenic  ethide.  A  fetid,  oily 
liquid,  very  inflammable,  obtained  by  distilling 
potassium  selenide  with  potassium  ethylsulphate. 
It  acts  as  a  bivalent  radical,  uniting  with  bromine, 
chlorine,  oxygen,  &c. 

se-len-et'-ted,  a.  [Eng.  telen(ium),  and  (ur)- 
etted.]  Combined  with  selenium. 

selenetted-hydrogen,  s.    [SELENHYDBIC-ACID.] 

se-len-hy'-drlc,a.  [Eng. xelen(ium);  hydr(ogen), 
and  suff.  -ic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  selenium 
and  hydrogen. 

selenhydric-acld,  s. 

Chem.:  HgSe.  Selenetted  hydrogen.  Hydrogen 
selenide.  A  colorless  gas  produced  by  the  action  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  potassium  or  iron  selenide. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and,  like  sulphurated 
hydrogen,  decomposes  metallic  solutions,  insoluble 
selenides  being  precipitated. 

sS-le'-nl-a,  s.  [Lat.  selinon,  from  (jr.  selinon= 
a  kind  of  parsley.] 

Bot. :  Tne  typical  genus  of  Selenidep  (q.  v.) .  Only 
one  known  species,  from  Texas. 

se-le'-nlc,  a.  [Eng. selen(ium) ; -ic,]  Contained 
in  or  derived  from  selenium. 

selenlc-acld,  s. 

Chem:  SeO2(HO)2.  Discovered  in  1827  by  Mits- 
cherlich,  and  prepared  by  fusing  an  alkaline  selenite 
with  nitrate  of  potassium,  converting  the  solenate 
formed  into  a  lead  or  cadmium  salt,  decomposing 
the  latter  with  sulphydric  acid,  filtering  and  con- 
centratingthefiltratebyevaporation.  Itis  a  trans- 
parent colorless  liquid,  boils  at  280°,  has  a  specific 
gravity=2'6,  and  resembles  sulphuric  acid ;  its 
admixture  with  water  being  attended  with  consid- 
erable rise  of  temperature.  Selenic  acid,  boiled 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  off  chlorine  and  is 
reduced  to  selenious  acid. 

selenlc-ethide,  s.    [SELENETHYL.] 

selenlc-sulphur,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  native  sulphur  of  an  orange  or 
sometimes  brownish  color,  containing  selenium. 
Found  at  Vulcano,  Lipari  Islands,  also  at  Kilauea, 
Hawaii.  Called  also  Seleu-sulphur  and  Selenium- 
sulphur. 

se-len  -I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  seleni(a) ;  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Pleurorhizese. 

se-len -ide,  s.    [Eng.  selen(ium)  ;  -ide.] 

Chem.  (pi.) :  Compounds  of  the  metals,  and  alco- 
hol radicals,  with  selenium.  The  metallic  selenides 
can  bo  produced  by  fusing  selenium  with  the  metal. 
They  are  mostly  reddish  or  dark  colored,  and  are 
more  difficultly  acted  on  by  nitric  acid  than  the 
corresponding  sulphides.  Some  occur  in  nature, 
as  rare  minerals.  L^j.] 

IT  Selenide  of  copper=BerzeKam7e;  Selenide  of 
lead  and  copper=£orm7e;  Selonido  of  copper  and 
silver=Ewcain7e;  Selenide  of  lfiad=Claustkahte; 
Selenide  of  mercvry=Tiemannite ;  Selenide  of  mer- 
cury and  lead— Lehrbachite;  Selenide  of  silver^ 
Naumannite;  Selenide  of  thallium=Croofces!<e. 


selenium-chlorides 

se-len-If-Sr-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  selenium;  Lat. 
fero=to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  suff.  -QMS.] 
Yielding  or  containing  selenium. 

se-len-I-6-,  pref.    [SELEN-O-  (3).] 

se-le-nI-6  9y -?,n-ate,  s.  [Prof,  selenio,  and 
Eng.  cyanate.] 

Chem.  (pi.):  CNMSe=ryMSc.  Compounds  anal- 
ogous to  the  sulphocyanates  discovered  in  182U_by 
Berzelius.  The  potassium  salt  is  obtained  by  fusing 
potassic  ferrocyanidewith  selenium.  It  crystallizes 
in  needles,  very  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  All  tne  other  seleniocyanates  are 
formed  either  by  neutralizing  the  acid  with  a  base 
or  by  precipitation,  according  as  they  are  soluble 
or  insoluble. 

sS-le-nl-o-cy-an -Ic,  a.  [Pro!. selenio-,  and  Eng. 
cyanic.]  Derived  from  selenium  and  cyanic  acid. 

seleniocyanlc-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CNHSe=CyHSe.  Hydric  seleniocyanate. 
Prepared  by  passing  a  stream  of  sulphydric  acid 
gas  through  a  warm  aqueous  solution  of  lead  seleni- 
ocyanate, filtering,  and  boiling  the  filtrate  to  expel 
the  excess  of  sulphydric  acid.  It  is  very  unstable, 
the  addition  of  almost  any  acid  causing  a  precipi- 
tate of  the  selenium. 

seleniocyanic-anhydrlde,  s. 

Chem.:  C2N2Se=gy  ^Se.  Obtained  by  the  action 
of  iodide  of  cyanogen  on  argentic  seleniocyanate. 
It  forms  limpid  rhombic  tables  which  volatilize 
slowly  on  exposure  to  the  air,  melts  at  60°,  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  readily  decom- 
posed by  acids. 

se-le  -nl-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  seleni(um) ;  -ous.]  Per- 
taining to  selenium. 

selenious-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  SeO(HO)2.  Produced  by  the  hydra  tion 
of  selenious  oxide,  or  the  action  of  nitromuriatic 
acid  on  selenium.  It  is  deposited  from  its  hot 
aqueous  solution  in  prismatic  crystals  like  salt- 
peter and  is  a  powerful  acid,  neutralizing  alkalies, 
and  decomposing  chlorides  and  nitrates  with  the 
aid  of  heat.  Itis  dibasic,  and  forms  unimportant 
neutral  and  acid  salts  with  the  alkalies  and  metals. 

sg-len'-Ite  (1),  s.    [Eng.  selen(ium) ;  -ite.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  selenious  acid. 

*se-len -He  (2) ,  8.  [Gi.8eleni= the  moon.]  One 
of  the  supposed  inhabitants  of  the  mpon. 

se-len'-He  (3),  s.  [Gr.  selene=the  moon ;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min. :  A  name  used  by  some  mineralogists  for  the 
species  gypsum  (q.v.),  by  others  applied  to  the  crys- 
talized  forms  only. 

se-len-it  -Ic,  sg-len-It'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  selen- 
it(e);-ic,  -ical.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  selenite ;  resembling  selen- 
ite, or  partaking  of  its  nature  or  properties.  [SE- 
LENITE (3)]. 

*  2.  Pertaining  to  the  moon. 

se  le  -nl-um, s.  [Gr.se(ene=themoon.  Namedby 
Berzelius,  because  it  was  associated  with  tellurium 
(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  non-metallic  hexad  element  occupying 
an  intermediate  place  between  sulphur  and  tellu- 
rium. Symbol  Se.  Atomic  weight  79*5.  Discovered 
by  Berzelius  in  1817.  Though  not  very  abundant  in 
nature,  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  many 
minerals,  and  has  been  found  in  the  free  state  in 
certain  parts  of  Mexico.  It  is  prepared  from  cupro- 

Elumbic  selenide  by  heating  the  pulverized  ore  with 
ydrochloric  acid,  igniting  the  insoluble  residue 
with  an  equal  weight  of  black  flux  and  dissolving 
out  the  selenide  of  potassium  with  boiling  water. 
By  exposing  this  solution  to  the  air  Selenium  is  de- 
posited as  a  gray  powder.  Like  sulphur,  it  occurs 
in  the  amorphous  and  crystalline  states.  In  the 
former  it  may  be  drawn  out  into  ruby-colored 
threads,  and  when  melted  and  quickly  cooled  be- 
comes vitreous  with  a  specific  gravity  of  4'3,  and 
nearly  insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  In  the 
crystalline  condition  it  forms  monoclinic  prisms  of 
specific  gravity=4'5-4'7.  It  boils  below  a  red  heat 
and  gives  off  a  deep  yellow  vapor  which  condenses 
in  scarlet  flowers,  and  when  thoroughly  heated 
burns  with  a  blue  flame  forming  selenious  anhy- 
dride. It  is  oxidized  and  dissolved  by  nitric  acid, 
yielding  selenious  acid.  Itis  used  in  certain  electric 
contrivances  on  account  of  the  changes  its  electric 
resistance  undergoes  when  it  is  subjected  to  light. 

selenium-chlorides,  8.  pi. 

Chem.:  The  dichloride,  SeCl2,  is  obtained  bypass- 
ing a  slow  stream  of  chlorine  over  fused  selenium. 
It  condenses  as  a  dark-yellow  oily  liquid  with  very 
pungent  odor,  and  is  quickly  decomposed  with  hot 
water  into  selenious  and  hydrochloric  acids.  The 
tetrachloride  is  formed  by  freely  passing  chlorine 
over  fused  selenium.  It  forms  a  white  crystalline 
mass,  which  on  further  heating  yields  a  yellow 
vapor.  It  dissolves  in  water,  forming  selenious  and 
hydrochloric  acids. 
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selenium-oxides 

selenium-oxides,  »./,/. 

Chem.:  Selenious  oxide,  SeO^j,  is  the  only  oxide  of 
which  the  composition  is  exactly  known.  It  is 
formed  when  selenium  is  burnt  in  a  stream  of  oxy- 
gen. At  a  heat  below  redness  it  volatilizes  in  the 
form  of  a  yellow  vapor  which  condenses  in  white 
four-sided  needles.  It  readily  takes  up  water,  form- 
ing selenious  acid.  The  trioxide,  SeOjj,  the  anhy- 
dride of  selenic  acid,  is  not  known. 

selenium-sulphur,  «.    [SELENIC-SOT.PHCR.] 

*se-len  I-tir -et,    'se-len-ur -et,    s.    [English 
seleni(um),  and  uret.] 
Chem.:  Selenide(q.  v.). 

se-len-6-,  se-len  1-6  ,  se-len-,  pref.  [Greek 
fie/ene=the  moon,  a  crescent.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  moon. 

2.  Crescentic. 

3.  Pertaining   to  or  containing  selenium  (q.  v.). 

8g-len-6-bIs  -muth-lte,  «.  [Pref.  seleno-  (S), 
and  Eng.  bumtirhife.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Dismuthinite  (q.  v.),  stated  to 
contain  10  per  cent,  of  selenium.  Found  in  Werm- 
land,  Sweden. 

se-len-6-$en  -trie,  a.  [Pref.  seleno-  (1),  and 
Eng.  centric.]  Pertaining  to  the  center  of  the  moon : 
as  seen  or  estimated  from  the  center  of  the  moon. 

sS-len  -6-dont,  a.  [SELENODOXTA.]  Belonging 
to,  or  characteristic  of  the  Selenodonta ;  having 
molars  with  crescentic  ridges. 

"  The  tooth  of  the  Horse  bearing  to  that  of  Anchithe- 
riiim  the  same  relation  as  that  of  an  Ox  does  to  the  early 
Selenodont  Artiodactylea." — Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  riv.  432. 

sS-len-6  don  -ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  selen-  (2),  and  Gr. 
odous  (genit.  odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

ZoOl.  <e  Palceont. :  A  group  of  Artiodactyle  Mam- 
mals, with  three  sections,  Tylopoda,  Tragulina, 
and  Pecora,  or  Ruminant ia  (q.  v.).  The  molars 
have  a  crescentic  ridged  form.  The  earliest  known 
member  of  the  group  is  Anoplotherium  (q.  v.). 

_  s8-len -6-graph,  «.  [SELENOGRAPHY.]  A  draw- 
ing or  picture  of  the  surface  of  the  moon,  or  any 
part  of  it. 

se-len-og  -ra-pher,  se-len  og  -ra-phlst,  subst. 
[English  selenographty)  ;  -er,  -ist.']  One  versed  or 
skilled  in  selenography. 

se-len-6-graph  -Ic,  se-len  6  graph -Ic-al,  a. 
[English  selenograph(y)  ;  -ic,  -ical.\  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  selenography. 

se-len-og  -ra-phyS  s.  [Pref.  seleno-  (1),  and  Gr. 
yraphi)=to  write.]  A  description  of  the  moon  and 
its  phenomena  ;  the  art  of  picturing  or  delineating 
the  face  of  the  moon. 

"Herelius,  in  his  accurate  aelemtgraphy,  or  description 
of  the  moon,  hath  well  translated  the  known  appellations 
of  regions,  seas,  and  mountains,  unto  the  parts  of  that 
luminary." — Broicne. 

Be  len-6  log  -Ic-al,  adj.  [English  selenolof/(y) ; 
•i'caf.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  selenology. 

se-len-Ol  -6-gy1,  subst.  [Pref.  seleno-  (1),  and  Gr. 
lu</os= a  discourse.]  That  branch  of  astronomical 
science  which  treats  of  tho  moon. 

sS-leu  -C,I-des,  8.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  seleucis 
(genit.  seleucidis~)=a  kind  of  bird  on  Mount  C'as- 
sius  (Pliny).'] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Epimachinse.  Hill  longer 
than  head,  nearly  straight,  compressed,  tip  emar- 
Binate;  nostrils  oblong,  partly  hidden  by  frontal 
feathers ;  wings  moderate ;  tail  short,  composed  of 
twelve  nearly  equal  feathers;  tarsi  moderate,  scu- 
tellated ;  outer  and  middle  toes  united  at  base; 
claws  curved,  acute.  A  single  species,  ffeleucides 
alba,  the  Twelve-wired  Bird  of  Paradise  (q.  v.).  It 
was  formerly  classed  with  Epimachus. 

self,  *selfe,  *silf,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  self,  seolf,  stjlf; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  zelf;  Icel.  sjdlfr;  Dan.  selv;  Sw. 
sjelf;  Goth,  silba;  Ger.  selbe,  selbst.  According  to 
Skeat,  from  a  Teutonic  base,  selbajorgeliba,  where 
se  is  the  same  as  the  Lat.se;  Skt.  sra=one's  own 
self,  and  lib  is  the  same  as  the  base  of  Goth.  laiba= 
a  remnant :  bilaibjan=to  be  left ;  hence,  the  origi- 
nal meaning  of  self  is  "left  to  one's  self."  Self 
was  originally  used  as  an  adjective=same,  as  "That 
self  mold"  (Shakegp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  2),  and  was 
declined  as  a  definite  or  indefinite  adjective,  as  Ic 
self ,  Ic  self a=I  (my)  self,  and  agreed  with  the  pro- 
noun to  which  it  was  added:  as  nom.  Ic  self  a; 
genit.  minselfes;  dat.  mesilfum;  accus.mec silfne ; 
«Au«ei/o=thoui(thy)self.  he  se(/a=he  (him)self,  we 
*i7/e=we  (ourjselves,  hi  st7/e=they  (them)selves, 
&c.  In  Old  Eng.  the  dative  of  the  personal  pro- 
noun was  sometimes  prefixed  to  the  nominative  of 


•was  substituted  for  the  dative  of  the  prefixed  pro- 
nouns in  the  first  and  second  persons,  as  mi  self,  thi 
self,  for  me  self,  the  self,  and  our  self,  your  self,  for 
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us  self,  you self.  Fnun  this  tho  transit  inn  to  my- 
self, t  ft  I/AC  If  was  easy.  Self  then  began  to  ho  re- 
garded as  a  substantive,  aiid  the  plural.  x<  In.*,  \\a> 
formed  on  the  analogy  of  nouns  ending  in  /.  In 
himself,  themselves,  itself,  the  old  dative  remains 
unchanged;  his  self,  their  selves,  are  provincial- 
isms. With  o»'«,  the  possessive  pronouns  his,  cmr, 
your,  and  their  may  be  used  ;  as,  "Who  hits  own  ft  ' 
pare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  tho  tree  "  (1  Peter 
ii.  24),  and  so  in  Scriptural  language  mine ,'  as,  "  I 
judge  not  mine  own  self"  (1  Cor.  iv.  3).] 

A.  As  adjective: 
*1.  Same,  very. 

"  Hell  hath  no  limits,  nor  is  circumscribed 

In  one  self  place."          Marlowe:  Fatistus,  ii.  1. 
*'2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  one's  self ;  own. 
"  Who  by  self  and  violent   hands  took  off  her  life."— 
Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  y. 

3.  As  a  pronominal  affix  or  adjective,  self  is  af- 
fixed to  personal  pronouns  (1)  to  express  emphasis 
or  distinction,  and  (2)  when  the  pronouns  are  used 
reflexively.  Thus,  for  emphasis,  /  myself  will  go, 
denotes  not  only  my  intention  of  going,  but  also  my 
determination  of  going  in  person.  Reflexively,  /it- 
killed  himself,  we  keep  ourselves,  &c.  Himself,  her- 
self, and  themselves  are  usedin  the  nominative  as  well 
as  in  the  objective  case:  as,  "Jesus  /um*e//baptised 
not,  but  his  disciples"  (John  iv.  2).  Self  (or  selves) 
is  sometimes  found  separated  from  the  pronoun  ;  as, 
"  to  thy  sweet  self  too  cruel "  (Shakesp. :  Sonnet  1), 
though  in  such  cases,  self  may  be  regarded  as  a 
noun.  Such  phrases  as  Ccesar'aself,  Tar  quints  self , 
are  not,  philologically  speaking,  so  correct  as 
Ccesar  self,  Tarquin  self. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  individual  as  an  object  to  his  own  reflective 
consciousness;  a  person  as  a  distinct  individual; 
one's  individual  person ;  the  ego  of  metaphysicians ; 
tho  man  viewed  by  his  own  cognition  as  the  subject 
of  all  his  mental  phenomena,  the  agent  in  his  own 
activities,  the  subject  of  his  own  feelings,  and  the 
possessor  of  faculties  and  character. 

"  Bat  whatsoever  to  some  men  makes  a  man,  and  conse- 
quently the  siime  individual  man,  wherein  perhaps  few 
are  agreed,  personal  identity  can  by  us  be  placed  in 
nothing  but  consciousness  (which  is  that  alone  which 
makes  what  we  call  self)  without  involving  UH  in  great 
absurdities." — Locke:  Human  Understanding,  bk.  ii.,  ch. 
xxvii. 

2.  Personal  interest;  one's  own  private  interest; 
as,  He  is  always  thinking  of  self. 

3.  A  flower  or  blossom  of  a  uniform  color,  espe- 
cially one  without  an  edging  or  border  distinct  from 
the  ground  color. 

*[  Set/ is  used  in  the  formation  of  a  great  number 
of  compound  terms,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  here  given. 

self-abased,  a.  Humbled  by  consciousness  of 
guilt  or  shame. 

self-abasement,  s. 

1.  Humiliation   or   abasement    proceeding  from 
consciousness  of  inferiority,  guilt,  or  shame. 

2.  Degradation  of  one's  self  by  one's  own  act. 

self-abasing,  «.  Abasing  or  humiliating  one's 
self  through  consciousness  of  inferiority,  guilt,  or 
shame. 

self-abhorrence,  s.  Abhorrence  or  hatred  of 
one's  self. 

"Be  shame  and  self-abhorrence  mine." 

Cowper.-  Olney  Hymn*,  xl. 

self-abnegation,  s.  Renunciation  of  self;  self- 
denial. 

self-abuse,  *. 

1.  Abuse  of  one's  own  powers. 

*2.  Self-deception  ;  illusion.  (Shalcesp.:  Macbeth, 
iii.  4.) 

3.  Masturbation  (q.  v.). 

*self-accusatory,a.  Accusing  one's  self.    (Dick- 
ens: Christmas  Carol,  stave  I.) 

self-accused,  «.  Accused  by  one's  self  toothers, 
or  by  one's  own  conscience. 

"Die  self-accused  of  life  run  all  to  waste." 

C'owper.-  Bill  of  Mortality  (A.  D.  1788). 

self-acting,  a.  Acting  of  or  by  itself ;  applied  to 
any  automatic  contrivance  for  superseding  tho 
manipulation  which  would  otherwise  bo  required 
in  the  management  of  machines ;  as,  a  self-acting 
valve,  one  moved  by  tho  action  of  the  fluid,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  one  moved  by  mechanical  devices. 

self-action,  s.  Action  by  or  originating  in  one's 
self  or  itself. 

self-active,  «.  Self-acting;  moving  one's  self  or 
itself  without  foreign  or  external  aid. 

self-activity,  s.  The  power  of  moving  one's  self 
or  itself  without  foreign  or  external  aid  ;  self-action. 

self-adjusting,  a.  Adjusting  by  one's  self  or 
itself. 


self-command 

self-admiration,  s.  Admiration  of  one's  self; 
self-conceit. 

self-adulation,  s.    Flattery  of  one's  self. 

*self-affairs,  s.  pi.  One's  own  private  affairs; 
one's  own  business.  (Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  i.  1.) 

*self- affected,  adj.  Self-loving,  (Shakespeare; 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  3.) 

self-affrighted,  a.    Frightened  at  one's  self. 

"Self-affrighted,  tremble  at  his  sin." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  2. 

self-aggrandizement,  s.  Aggrandizement  or 
exultation  of  one's  self. 

self-annihilation,  s.  Annihilation  by  one's  own 
act. 

self-applause,  s.  Applause  of  one's  own  self; 
self-praisi1. 

"  With  all  the  attitudes  of  nelf-applam*?.*' 

Jiyruii:    I'ixion  t>f  Judgment,  xcv. 

self-applying,  a.    Applying  to  or  by  one's-  self. 

self-approbation,  s.  Approbation  of  one's  self: 
self-applause. 

self-approving,  adj.  Approving  of  one's  own 
conduct,  character,  &c. 

"Self-approving  dignity  might  never  be  able  to  shield 
me  from  ridicule." — Goldsmith;  The  Bee,  No.  4. 

self-asserting,  self-assertive,  a.  Forward  in 
asserting  one's  self  or  one's  rights  or  claims;  put- 
ting1 one  s  self  forward  confidently. 

self-assertion,  s.  The  act  of  asserting  or  put> 
ting  one's  self  or  one's  own  rights  or  claims  for- 
ward in  an  assuming  manner. 

self-assumed,  a.  Assumed  by  one's  own  act  or 
on  one's  own  authority ;  as,  a  self-assumed  title. 

self-assumption,  s.    Self-conceit. 

*'In  setf-assumption  greater 
Than  in  the  note  of  judgment." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  3. 

self-assurance,  s.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
self-assured  ;  cool  confidence  in  one's  self. 

self-b?nished,  adj.  Banished  or  exiled  volun- 
tarily. 

"Self -banished  from  society.'* 

Cowper;  Task,  i.678. 

self-begot,  self-begotten,  a.    Begotten  by  one's, 
self  or  one's  own  powers, 
self-beguiled,  a.    Self-deceived, 
self-betrayed,  a.    Betrayed  by  one's  own  self. 
''Self-betrayed,  and  willfully  undone." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  17t 

self-blinded,  a.  Blinded  or  led  astray  by  one's 
own  actions,  means,  or  qualities. 

self-born,  adj.  Born  or  begotten  by  one'e  self; 
self-begotten. 

"Fright  our  native  peace  with  self-born  arms." 

NAafri-jt;*..-  Kichard  II.,  ii.  3. 

*self-bounty,  s.  Inherent  kindness  and  benevo- 
lence. 

"  I  would  not  have  your  free  and  noble  nature 
Out  of  self-bounty,  be  abused." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3. 

*self-breath,  s.    One's  own  words  or  speech. 
"A  pride  that  quarrels  at  self-breath." 

Shakesp..  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  S. 

self-buried,  a.    Buried  by  one's  self. 

"  Self-buried  ere  they  die." — Cowper:  Task,  v.  8C 

self-centered,  a.  Centered  in  or  on  one's  self  c 
itself. 

self-centration,  subst.  The  act  of  centering^ 
state  of  being  centered,  on  one's  self. 

*self-Charlty,  s.    Love  of  one's  self;  self-love. 

"  Unless  self-charity  be  sometimes  a  vice." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  it  8.  \ 

self-closing,  a.    Closing  itself.    Used  of  a  gate, 
a  door,  &c. 
*self-  cognizance,  s.    Self-knowledge. 

"The  first  quality  of  thought  is  its  self-cognizance."* • 
For.-  Eureka  (Works  1864,  p.  131). 

self-collected,  a.    Self-possessed,  calm,  cool. 

"  Still  in  his  stern  and  self-collected  mien 
A  conqueror's  more  than  captive's  nir  in  seen." 

Byron.  Corsair,  U.S. 

self-colored,  a.  All  of  a  single  color.  (Applied 
to  some  animals  and  to  flowers,  and  also  to  textile 
fabrics  in  which  the  warp  and  weft  are  of  on& 
color.) 

self-command,  s.  A  state  of  steady  equanimity 
in  every  situation,  enabling  a  man  to  exert  _hi9 
reasoning  faculties  with  coolness;  self-possession. 

"He  had,  what  Burnet  wanted,  judgment,  self-command, 
and  a  singular  power  of  keeping  secrets." — Macaulayt 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     lier,    there;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot.   • 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     car.     rCle,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     oa  =  e;     ey  ~  a.       qu  =  kw. 


self-  commitment 

self-commitment,  s.  A  committing  or  binding 
one's  self,  as  by  a  promise,  statement,  or  conduct. 

self-communicative,  a.  Imparting,  or  commu- 
nicating by  its  own  powers. 

self-communion,  s.  Communion  with  one's 
self. 

self-complacency,  self-complacence,  «.  The 
Duality  or  state  of  being  self-complacent;  satisfac- 
tion with  one's  own  doings  or  capabilities. 

self-complacent,  a.  Pleased  with  one's  self  or 
one's  own  doings  or  capabilities. 

self-conceit,  s.  A  high  opinion  of  one's  self; 
self-esteem,  egotism,  vanity. 

self-conceited,  a.  Having  a  high  or  overween- 
ing opinion  of  one's  self ;  vain,  egotistical. 

self-eonceitedness,  s.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  self-conceited ;  vanity,  self-conceit ;  an  over- 

•eening  opinion  of  one's  self  or  of  one's  capabili- 
ties or  accomplishments. 

self-concern,  s.    Concern  in  regard  to  one's  self. 

self-condemnation,  s.  Condemnation  by  one's 
own  conscience. 

self-condemned,  a.  Condemned  by  one's  own 
conscience. 

self- condemning,  a.    Condemning  one's  self . 

self-confidence,  s.  Confidence  in  one's  self  or 
in  one's  own  powers,  capabilities,  or  strength ;  re- 
liance on  one  s  own  opinions,  judgment,  or  powers. 

self-confident,  adject.  Confident  of  one's  own 
powerst  capabilities,  or  strength;  relying  on  one's 
own  opinions,  judgment,  or  powers. 

self-confldently,  adv.  In  a  self-confident  man- 
ner ;  with  self-confidence. 

*self-conflding,  a.    Self-confident. 

"With  self -confiding,  coldly  patient  air." 

Byron:  Lara,  ii.  8. 

self-conscious,  a. 

1.  Conscious  of  one's  own  acts  or  state  as  belong- 
ing to  one's  self. 

"  Yet  my  self-consofous  worth,  your  high  renown, 
Your  virtue,  through  the  neighb'ring  nations  blown." 
Dryden.     (Toad.) 

2.  Conscious  of  one's  self  as  an  object  of  observa- 
tion to  others ;  apt  to  think  much  of  how  one  ap- 
pears to  others. 

self-consciousness,  a. 

1.  Consciousness  of  one's  own  state  or  aSts. 

"Perception  is  the  power  by  which  we  are  made  aware 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  external  world.  Self-conscious- 
<aiess  the  power  by  which  \\'»-  apprehend  the  phenomena 
of  the  internal.  The  objects  of  the  former  are  all  pre- 
sented to  us  in  Space  and  Time  .  .  .  The  objects  of 
the  latter  are  all  apprehended  by  us  in  Time  and  in  Self." 
'—Hamilton:  Metaphysics  (ed.  Hansel),  ii.  190. 

I  2.  Consciousness  of  being  an  object  of  observation 
to  others. 

j    "It  pays  them  well  for  pandering  to  its  selfaonscious- 
'ness."—St.  James's  Gazette. 

I  *self-considering,  a.    Considering  with  one's 
-elf  or  in  one's  own  mind ;  deliberating. 
"In  dubious  thought  the  king  awaits, 
And  self-considering  as  he  stands,  debates." 

Pope.    (Todd.) 

self-consistency,  s.  The  quality  of  being  self- 
onsistent. 

Logically  consistent;  con- 


.self-consistent,  a. 
istent  with  one's  self. 

self-consumed,  a. 

tself. 


Consumed  by  one's  self  or 


"But  evil  on  itself  shall  back  recoil    .    . 
Self-fed  and  self-consumed." 

Milton:  Comas,  697. 

self-consuming,  adj.  Consuming  one's  self  or 
tself. 

self-contained,  adj.  Wrapt  up  in  one's  self;  re- 
erved, cold,  not  communicative.  (Dickens:  Christ' 
nas  Carol,  stave  1.) 

Self-contained  engine:  A  portable  engine  without 
raveling  gear. 

self-contempt,  s.    Contempt  for  one's  self. 
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self-COnviCted,  n.  Convicted  by  one's  own  con- 
science; self-condemned. 

self-conviction,  s.    Conviction  proceeding  from 
one's  own  consciousness,  knowledge,  or  confession. 
'self-covered,  adj.    Covered  or  clothed  in  one's 
native  semblance. 

"Thou  changed  and  self-covered  thing." 

x^-i^vs/i.:  U'lir,  iv.  2. 

self-created,  a.  Created  by  one's  self  or  one's 
own  power. 

self-culture,  s.  Culture,  training,  or  education 
of  one's  self  without  the  aid  of  others. 

'self-danger,  s.  Danger  from  one's  self;  personal 
danger,  (tiliakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  4.) 

self-deceit,  s.  Deception  respecting  one's  self ; 
or  arising  from  one's  own  mistake ;  self-deception. 

self-deceived,  a.  Deceived  or  mistaken  respect- 
ing one's  self  by  one's  own  mistake  or  error. 

self-deceiver,  s.    One  who  deceives  himself. 

self-deception,  s.  Deception  concerning  one's 
self,  or  arising  from  one's  own  mistake ;  self-deceit. 

self-defense,  s.  The  act  of  defending  one's  own 
person,  property,  or  reputation. 

"The  right  of  self-defense."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xii. 

^1  The  art  of  self-defense :  Boxing,  pugilism. 

self-defensive,  adj.  Defending  or  tending  to 
defend  one's  self. 

self-degradation,  s.  The  state  of  being  self- 
degraded;  the  act  of  degrading  one's  self. 

self-delation,  s.    Accusation  of  one's  self. 

self-deluded,  a.    Self-deceived. 

"Self-deluded  nymphs  and  swains." 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  816. 

self-delusion,  s.    Self-deception,  self-deceit. 

Self-denial,  subst.  The  denial  of  one's  self ;  for- 
bearance to  gratify  one's  own  appetites  or  desires. 

self-denying,  a.  Denying  one's  self ;  forbearing 
to  gratify  one's  own  appetite  or  desires. 

self-denyingly,  adv.    In  a  self-denying  manner. 

self-dependent,  self-depending, «.  Depending 
on  one's  self. 

self-depraved,  adj.  Depraved  or  corrupted  by 
one's  self. 

"Self-tempted,  self-depraved."—  lUtlton:  P.  L.,  iii.  130. 

self-destroyer,  s.    One  who  destroys  himself. 

self-destruction,  subst.  The  destruction  of  one's 
self ;  self-murder,  suicide. 

"But  self-destruction  therefore  sought." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  1,016. 

self-destructive,  a.  Tending  to  the  destruction 
of  one's  self  or  itself. 

self-determination,  s.  Determination  by  one's 
own  mind_ ;  determination  by  one's  own  or  its  own 
powers  without  external  influence  or  impulse. 

self-determining,  adj.  Capable  of  self-deter- 
mination. 

self-devised,  a.    Devised  by  one's  self. 

self-devoted,  a.  Voluntarily  devoted ;  devoted 
in  person. 

tself-devotement,  s.  The  act  of  devoting  one's 
self  or  one's  services  voluntarily  to  any  cause  or 
purpose ;  self-devotion. 

self-devption,  s.  The  act  of  devoting  one's  per- 
son or  services  to  any  cause  or  purpose ;  the  act  of 
sacrificing  one's  interest  or  happiness  for  the  sake 
of  others ;  self-sacrifice. 

self-devouring,  a.  Devouring  one's  self  or  itself ; 
self-consuming. 

self-diffusive,  a.    Having  power  to  diffuse  itself. 

self-discipline,  s.    Discipline  of  one's  self. 

'self-disdain,  s.    Self-contempt. 

"  My  self-disdain  shall  be  the  unshaken  base, 
And  my  deformity  its  fairest  grace." 

Cowper:  Nativity. 

self-disparagement,  subst.  Disparagement  of 
one's  self. 

'self-dispraise,  s.  Dispraise,  censure,  or  disap- 
probation of  one's  self. 


self-flattering 


Self-contradiction,  8.    The  act  or  state  of  con-        -plf  distrust    <          i<jtrn*t   of  one's  own   nowers 

'ntS^^^ 

onsisting  of  two  members,  one  of  which  contra- 
icts  the  other.      - 


"A  writer  of  this  complexion  gropes  his  way  softly 
mongst  self-contradiction,  and  grovels  in  absurdities."  — 
ddtgon. 

self-contradictory,  adj.  Contradicting  itself; 
ivolving  a  self-contradiction  ;  repugnant  in  terms. 

self-control,  8.  Control  over  one's  self;  self- 
estraint,  self-command. 


or  one  s  own  powers. 

self-doomed,  a.  Doomed  by  one's  self;  volun- 
tarily doomed. 

self-dubbed,  adj.  Dubbed  or  named  by  one's 
self. 

self-educated,  a.  Educated  by  one's  own  efforts 
without  the  aid  of  teachers ;  self-taught. 

self-elected,  a.  Elected  by  one's  self,  or  out  of 
its  own  members. 


self-elective,  a.  Having  the  power  or  right  to 
elect  one's  self,  or,  as  a  body,  to  elect  its  own  mem- 
bers. 

'self-endeared, «.  Enamored  of  one's  self ;  self- 
loving.  (.s'/mAvxy». ;  Much  Ado,  iii.  1.) 

self-enjoyment,  subst.  Internal  satisfaction  or 
pleasure. 

self-esteem,  s.  Esteem  or  good  opinion  of  one's 
self. 

self-estimation,  s.    Self-esteem. 

self-evidence,  s.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
self-evident. 

"By  the  same  self-evidence  that  one  and  two  are  equal 
to  three." — Locke. 

self-evident,  a.  Evident  without  proof  or  reas- 
oning ;  needing  no  proof  of  its  correctness  or  truth  ; 
producing  certainty  or  clear  conviction  upon  a  bare 
presentation  to  the  mind. 

self-evidently,  adv.  In  a  self-evident  manner ; 
by  moans  of  self -evidence ;  without  proof  or  reason- 
ing. 

self-evolution,  subst.  Development  by  inherent 
power  or  quality, 

self-exaltation,  s.  The  exaltation  of  one's  self ; 
self-aggrandizement. 

self-exalting,  a.  Exalting  or  aggrandizing  one's 
self. 

self-examinant,  s.  One  who  examines  himself ; 
one  who  practices  self-examination. 

self-examination,,  subst.  An  examination  or 
scrutiny  into  one's  own  state,  conduct  or  motives, 
especially  in  regard  to  religious  feelings  or  duties. 

'self-example,  subst.  One's  own  precedent. 
(Sfeafcesp..-  Sonnet  142.) 

self-exiled,  a.  Self-banished.  (Byron:  Lara, 
i.  1.) 

self-existence,  s.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
self-existent;  inherent  existence;  existence  pos- 
sessed by  virtue  of  a  being's  own  nature,  and  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  being  or  cause ;  an  attribute 
peculiar  to  God. 

"Who  then  will  this  a  self-existence  call." 

Blackmore:  Creation. 

self-existent,  a.  Existing  by  virtue  of  one's  own 
nature,  and  independent  of  any  other  being  or 
cause ;  having  self-existence. 

"This  self-existent  being  hath  the  power  of  perfection, 
as  well  as  of  existence,  in  himself." — Oreto:  Cosmo.  Sacra. 
tself-existing,  a.    Self-existent. 

"Prime,  self-existing  Cause  and  End  of  all." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

self-explanatory,  adj.    Capable  of  explaining 
itself ;  bearing  its  own  explanation  on  its  face, 
self-explaining,  a.    Self-explanatory, 
'self-explication,  «.    The  act  of  explaining  or 
giving  account  of  one's  self  or  itself.    (Shakesp. : 
Cymbeline,  iii.  4.) 

self-exposure,  s.  The  act  of  exposing  or  laying 
one's  self  open,  as  to  danger,  &c. 

self-extolled,  adj.  Praised  by  one's  self;  self- 
exalted. 

"Which  we,  a  generation  self-extoll'd, 
As  zealously  perform." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

'self-exulting,  a.    Exulting  in  one's  self. 

self- faced,  a.  A  term  applied  to  the  natural  face 
or  surface  of  a  flagstone,  in  contradistinction  to 
dressed  or  hewn. 

self- fed,  a.    Fed  by  one's  self  or  itself. 

"What  seem'd  his  own,  a  self-fed  spring, 
Proves  but  a  brook  that  glides  away. 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  Ivii. 

self-feeder,  s.  One  who  or  that  which  feeds  him- 
self or  itself;  specifically,  a  self-feeding  machine  or 
apparatus. 

self-feedin§,  a.  Capable  of  feeding  one's  self 
or  itself ;  keeping  up  automatically  a  supply  of  any- 
thing of  which  there  is  a  constant  consumption, 
waste,  use,  or  application  for  some  purpose ;  as,  a 
self-feeding  boiler,  printing-press,  &c. 

self-fertilization,  s. 

Botany:  The  fertilization  of  a  pistil  by  pollen 
from  the  stamens  which  immediately  surround  it. 
Opposed  to  cross-fertilization  (q.  v.). 

self-fertilized,  a. 

Bot. :  Fertilized  by  the  pollen  of  the  seme  flower, 
or  at  least  of  the  same  individual  plant. 

'self-figured,  a.  Conceived  and  planned  by  one's 
self. 

"  To  knit  their  souls    .     .     . 

In  self-figured  knot."  ShMkesp.:  Ct/mbeline,  ii.  3. 

self-flattering,  a.    Flattering  to  one's  self. 
"And  expectations  of  self-flattering  minds." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 
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self-flattery 

self- flattery,  «.    Flattery  of  one's  self. 

'self-gathered,  a.  Gathered,  wrapped  up  or 
concentrated  in  one's  self  or  itself. 

self- glorious,  a.  Springing  from  vain-glory  or 
vanity;  vain,  boastful. 

self-governed,  adj.  Governed  by  one's  self  or 
itself. 

self-government, *. 

1.  The  government  of  one's  self;  self-control. 

2.  A  system  of  government  by  which  the  mass  of 
a  nation  or  people  appoint  the  rulers ;  democratic 
or  republican  government ;  democracy. 

self-gratulation,  s.   Gratulation  of  one's  self. 

8 elf- harming,  a.  Injuring  or  harming  one's  self 
or  itself. 

self-heal, «. 

Bot.:  (1)  Prunella  vulgaris  and  the  genus  Prun- 
ella (q.  v.);  (2)  Sanicula  europcea  (Prior);  (3) 
Pimpinella  saxifraga.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

If  The  meaning  of  self-heal  is  that  one  may  by  aid 
of  these  plants  heal  himself  without  a  doctor. 

self-healing,  a.  Having  the  property  or  power 
of  healing  itself. 

self-help,  subst.  The  use  of  one's  own  powers  to 
attain  one  s  ends.  (Smiles.) 

self-hidden,  a.  Hidden  within  one's  self. 
"  Yet  not  the  lees  hi-  spirit  woald  hold  dear 
Self-hidden  praise,  and  friendship's  private  tear." 
Wordsworth:  Inscriptions. 

self-homicide,  x.  The  act  of  killing  one's  self; 
suicide. 

self-hope,  s.  Hope  or  dependence  in  one's  self. 
"It  is  omnipotent,  and  not  from  love, 
But  terror  and  self-hope."     Byron:  Cain,  i.  1. 

self-idolized,  a.  Idolized  by  one's  self. 

"Self-idolized,  and  yet  a  knave  at  heart." 

Camper:  Expostulation,  94. 

self-ignorance,  s.  Ignorance  of  one's  own  char- 
acter, powers,  qualities,  Ac. 

s  elf- ignorant,  a.  Ignorant  of  one's  own  char- 
acter, \'-. 

self-illumined,  a.  Illumined  of  itself  or  with- 
out extraneous  aid. 

"  Thus  shine  they  self-illumined     .     .     . 
The  borrow'tl  splendors  of  a  cloudless  day?  " 

Cowper:  Ice  Islands. 
self- immolating,  a.    Self -sacrificing. 

self- imp  art  ing,  adj.  Imparting  by  one's  .own 
powers  and  will. 

"God,  who  is  an  absolute  spiritual  act,  and  who  is  such 
a  pure  light  as  in  which  there  is  no  darkness,  mast  needs 
be  infinitely  self-imparting  and  communicative."— Norris. 
(Todd.) 

self-importance,  s.  High  or  excessive  opinion 
of  one's  self;  self-conceit. 

"Our  sflf-importance  ruins  its  own  scheme." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  368. 

self-important,  a.  Having  a  high  opinion  of 
one's  soil' ;  sell-conceited. 

self-imposed,  «.  Imposed  or  taken  on  one's  self 
voluntarily. 

self- imposture,  s.  Imposture  practiced  on  one's 
self;  self-deception,  self-deceit. 

"A  fatal  self-imposture,  such  as  defeats  the  design  and 
destroys  the  force  of  all  religion." — South. 

self-indignation,  s.  Indignation  at  one's  own 
character  ur  actions. 

self-indulgence,  s.  Free  indulgence  of  one's  ap- 
petites, or  passions. 

self-indulgent,  a.  Indulging  one's  self ;  gratify- 
ing one's  passions  or  appetite ;  indulgent  to  ones 

self. 

self-indulging,  a.    Self-indulgent. 
self-inflicted,  a.    Inflicted  by  or  on  one's  self. 

self-insufficiency,  «.  Insufficiency  of  or  in  one's 
self. 

self-interest,  s.  Private  interest;  the  interest 
or  advantage  of  one's  self. 

self-interested,  a.  Having  or  marked  by  self- 
interest  ;  particularly  concerned  for  one's  self ;  self- 
ish. 

self-invited,  a.    Come  without  being  invited. 

self- involution,  *.  Involution  in  one's  self; 
hence,  mental  abstraction;  reverie. 

self- involved,  a.  Wrapped  up  in  one's  self  or  in 
one's  thoughts. 

self-justification,  s.    Justification  of  one's  self, 
self-justifler,  s.    One  who   excuses  or  justifies 
himself, 
self-killed,  a.    Killed  by  one's  own  hand. 
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self-kindled,  a.  Kindled  of  itself  or  without 
any  extraneous  aid  or  power. 

"And  left  one  altar  dark,  a  little  space, 
Which  turn'd  self-kindled,  and  renew'd  the  blaze." 
Dryden-  Palawan  ami  Areitt,  iii.  253. 

self- knowing,  «.  Knowing  of  itself  or  without 
communication  from  another. 

self-knowledge,  s.  Knowledge  of  one's  self,  or 
of  one's  own  character,  powers,  &c. 

"Self-knowledge  truly  learn'd." — Cowper:  Charity,  359. 

self- known,  a.    Known  to  one's  self. 

"Oh,  lost  in  vanity,  till  once  self-known." 

Cowper:  Glory  to  God  Alone. 

*self-left,  a.  Left  to  one's  self  or  to  itself. 
(Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  93.) 

self-life,  s.  Life  in  one's  self;  a  living  solely  for 
one's  self  or  for  one's  own  gratification  or  interest. 

*self-like,  a.    Exactly  similar;  corresponding. 

self-love,  s.  The  love  of  one's  own  person,  inter- 
est, or  happiness;  an  instinctive  principle  in  the 
human  mind  which  impels  every  rational  creature 
to  preserve  his  life  and  promote  his  own  happiness. 

self-loving,  a.  Loving  one's  self;  characterized 
by  self-love. 

"  Feel  for  thy  vile  self-loving  self  in  vain." 

Byron.-  A  Sketch. 

self-luminous,  a.  Luminous  of  itself  or  with- 
out any  extraneous  aid  or  power;  having  in  itself 
the  property  of  emitting  light ;  as,  the  sun,  and  the 
fixed  stars. 

self-made,  a.  Made  by  one's  self;  especially 
having  risen  in  the  world  by  one's  own  exertions; 
as,  a  self-made  man. 

"  Design' d  by  Nature  wise,  but  self-made  fools." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  837. 

self-mastery,  s.  Mastery  over  one's  self;  self- 
control. 

*self-mate,  s.  A  mate  for  one's  self.  (Shakesp.  •' 
Lear,  iv.  3.) 

*self-mettle,  s.  One's  own  fiery  temper  or  met- 
tle; inherent  courage. 

"A  full  hot  horse,  who  being  allow' d  his  way, 
Self-mettle  tires  him." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VIII.,  i.  I. 

self-motion,  s.    Motion  given  by  inherent  pow- 
ers, without  external  i  mpulse ;  spontaneous  motion. 
"Matter  is  not  endued  with  self-motion." — Cheyne:  Phi- 
los.  Principles. 

self-moved,  a.  Moved  by  inherent  power,  with- 
out external  impulse. 

*self-movent,  o.  The  same  as  SELF-MOVING  (q.v.). 
"Body  cannot  be  self-existent,  because  it  is  not  self- 
morent." — Grew. 

self- moving,  a.  Moving  by  inherent  power  with- 
out external  impulse. 

self-murder,  s.  The  murder  of  one's  self ;  su  icide. 
"By  all  human  laws,  as  well  as  divine,  self-murder  has 
ever  been  agreed  on  as  the  greatest  crime."— Temple. 

self-murderer, «.  One  who  voluntarily  destroys 
his  own  life ;  a  suicide. 

self- neglecting,  adj.  A  neglecting  of  one's  self. 
(Shakesp.:  Henry  P.,  li.  4.) 

self-occupied,  adj.  Occupied  with  one's  own 
thoughts  or  affairs. 

"  The  careless  stillness  of  a  thinking  mind 

Self-occupied."        Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 
*self-Offense,  a.    One's  own  offense. 
' '  More  nor  less  to  others  paying, 
Than  by  self-offenses  weighing." 

Shakesp.:  Meas.for  Meat.,  iii.  2. 

self-opinion,  s. 

*l.  One's  own  opinion. 

2.  High  or  exalted  opinion  of  one's  self,  or  of  one's 
own  powers,  capabilities,  &c. ;  self-conceit. 

"Confidence  .  .  .  distinguished  from  decent  assur- 
ance, proceeds  from  self-opinion,  occasioned  by  ignorance 
or  flattery." — Collier:  Of  Confidence. 

self-opinionated,  a.    Self-opinioned. 

self-opinloned,  adj.  Having  a  high  or  exalted 
opinion  of  one's  self,  or  of  one's  own  powers,  capa- 
bilities, &c. ;  self -conceited. 

"He  may  cast  him  upon  a  bold  self-op  intoned  physi- 
cian."— South. 

self-originating,  a.  Originating  in,  produced 
by,  or  beginning  with  one's  self  or  itself. 

self-partiality,  «.  A  bias  or  partiality  toward 
one  s  self. 

self-perplexed,  adj.  Perplexed  by  one's  own 
thoughts. 

self-pity,  s.    Pity  on  one's  self. 

"  This  pity,  which  some  people  self-pity  call." 

Cowper:  Sweet  Meat  has  Sour  Sauce. 

"self-pleached,  a.  Pleached  or  interwoven  by 
natural  growth. 


self-restraint 

self  pleasing,  a.  Pleasing  one's  self ;  gratifying 
one's  own  wishes  or  feelings. 

self-pointed,  adj.  Pointed  or  directed  at  or  to- 
ward one's  self. 

*'At  times  both  wish'd  for  and  implored, 
At  times  sought  with  self-pointed  sword." 

Byron.-  Mazeppa,  xvii. 

self-poise,  s.    Self-possession. 
self-poised,   a.    Balancing  one's  self.     (Lit,    <fr 
fi9-) 

"  I've  watch'd  you  now  a  full  half-hour 
Self-pois'd  upon  that  yellow  flower." 

Wordsworth:  To  a  Butterfly. 

self-pollution,  s.  The  same  as  SELF-ABUSE,  2. 
(q.  v.) 

self-possessed,  a.  Calm,  composed;  having  self- 
possession . 

self-possession,  s.  Possession  of  one's  powers; 
calmness,  composure,  self-control,  self-command. 

self-praise,  subst.  The  praise  of  one's  self ;  self- 
applause. 

"  Self-praise  is  no  recommendation." — Old  Proverb. 

tself-preference,  s.    Preference  of  one's  self  to 

others. 

self-preservation,  s.  The  preservation  of  one's 
self  from  destruction  or  injury. 

"Self-preservation  bade,  and  I  must  kill  or  die." 

Scott.-  Don  Roderick,  vii. 

Self-pride,  subst.  Pride  in  one's  own  character, 
powers,  or  capabilities ;  self-esteem,  vanity. 

•self-profit,  s.  One's  own  profit,  advantage,  or 
interest ;  self-interest. 

self-propagating,  a.  Propagating  by  one's  self 
or  itself. 

self-registering,  a.  Registering  automatically ; 
applied  to  an  instrument  so  contrived  as  to  register 
automatically  indications  of  phenomena,  whether 
continuously,  or  at  stated  times,  or  at  the  maxima 
or  minima  of  variations ;  as,  a  scl f  '-register ing  ther- 
mometer. 

self-regulated,  a.  Regulated  by  one's  self  or 
itself. 

self-regulative,  a.  Tending  or  serving  to  regu- 
late one's  self  or  itself. 

self-reliance, subst.  Reliance  on  one's  powersor 
resources. 

self-reliant,  self- relying,  a.  Relying  or  depend- 
ing on  one's  own  powers  or  resources ;  self-depend- 
ent. 

self-renouncing,  adject.  Renouncing  one's  own 
rights  or  claims. 

self-renunciation,  s.  The  act  of  renouncing 
one's  own  rights  or  claims ;  self-abnegation. 

self-repellency,  s.  The  inherent  power  of  repul- 
sion in  a  oody ;  the  quality  or  state  of  being  self- 
repelling. 

self-repelling,  a.  Repelling  by  its  own  inher- 
ent power. 

8 elf- repetition,  s.  The  act  of  repeating  one's 
own  words  or  actions ;  the  saying  or  doing  of  what 
one  has  already  said  or  done. 

self-reproach,  s.  The  act  of  reproaching,  cen- 
suring, or  condemning  one's  self;  the  reproach  or 
censure  of  one's  own  conscience. 

self-reproached,  a.  Reproached  by  one's  own 
conscience. 

self-reproaching,  a.    Reproaching  one's  self. 

self-reproachingly,  adv.  By  reproaching  one's 
self ;  with  self-reproaches. 

self-reproof,  s.  The  reproof  of  one's  self;  the 
reproof  of  conscience. 

self-reproved,  a.    Reproved  by  one's  own  con- 
science, 
self-reproving,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:   Reproving  one's  self;  reproving  by 
conscience. 

B.  As  subst.:   The  reproof   of  one's  conscience;    j 
self-reproach. 

"  He's  full  of  alteration  and  self -reproving.1' 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  1. 

self-repugnant,  a.  Repugnant  to  itself;  self- 
contradictory. 

self-repulsive,  a.  Repulsive  in  or  by  one's  self 
or  itself. 

self-respect,  s.    Respect  for  one's  self  or  one's    j 
own  character  and  reputation, 

self-respecting,  a.    Having  self-respect. 

self-restrained,  a.  Restrained  by  one's  self,  or 
by  one's  own  power  of  will ;  self -controlled. 

self-restraint.  ».  Restraint  or  control  imp<>n--l 
on  one's  self;  self-control,  self-command. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     h^re,     camel,    h5r,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p8t, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w5rk.     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


self-reverence 

self-reverence,  s.  Reverence  or  respect  forone's 
own  character  or  reputation ;  self-respect. 

self-reverent,  adj.  Having  self-respect;  self- 
respecting. 

self-righteous,  adject.  Righteous  in  one's  own 
esteem ;  Pharisaic. 

self-righteousness,  s.  Reliance  on  one's  own 
.tupposttd  righteousness;  righteousness  the  merits 
of  which  a  person  attributes  to  himself ;  Pharisaical 
righteousness. 

•self-rolled,  a.  Rolled  or  coiled  on  itself.  (Mil- 
ton: P.  L.,  ix.  183.) 

•self-ruined,  a.  Ruined  by  one's  own  acts  or 
conduct. 

self-sacrifice,  s.  Sacrifice  of  one's  self,  or  of 
one's  own  interests  or  advantage. 

self-sacrificing,  adj.  Sacrificing  one's  self,  or 
one's  own  interest  or  advantage. 

"  Bearing  to  Heaven  that  precious  sigh 
Of  pure,  self-sacrificing  love." 

Moore:  Paradise  and  the  Peri. 


self-same,  a.    The  very  same  ;  identical. 
"That  self-same  day,  by 
To  win  the  mount  of  G 


That  self-same  day,  by  fight  or  by  surprise, 
od." 


Wilton:  P.  L.,  vi.  87. 

self-satisfaction,  s.  The  quality  of  being  self- 
satisfied. 

self-satisfied,  a.    Satisfied  with  one's  self. 

self-satisfying,  a.  Giving  satisfaction  to  one's 
self. 

self-scorn,  s.    Scorn  of  one's  self. 

self-seeker,  s.  One  who  seeks  his  own  interest 
or  advantage. 

self-seeking,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  Seeking  one's  own  interest  or  advan- 
tage ;  selfish. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  seeking  one's  own  inter- 
est or  advantage ;  selfishness. 

•self-severe,  a.  Severe  or  harsh  toward  one's 
self.  (Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  827.) 

self-slain,  a.  Slain  or  killed  by  one's  self;  sui- 
cide. 

self- slaughter,  subst.  The  killing  of  one's  self ; 
suicide. 

"And  sanction  with  self-slaughter  the  dull  lie 
Which  snared  me  here." 

Byron :  Lament  of  Tasso,  9. 

self-slaughtered,  a.    Killed  by  one's  self. 
"  Himself  on  her  self-slaughtered  body  threw." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,733. 

self-society,  s.  The  society  of  one's  self  alone; 
solitude. 

"  Moreover,  I  have  observed  that  he  is  too  much  p  vr  it  to 
his  study  and  self-society,  especially  to  converse  with  dead 
men,  I  mean  books."—  Howell:  Letters,  bk.  ii.,  let.  51. 

tself-SOUght,  a.    Sought  voluntarily. 

"His  life  was  one  long  war  with  self-sought  foes, 
Or  friends  by  him  self-banished." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  80. 

self-styled,  a.  Called  or  styled  by  one's  self; 
so  called,  pretended. 

self-subdued,  a.  Subdued  by  one's  own  power 
«r  means. 

1  self-substantial,  a.  Composed  or  consisting  of 
one's  own  substance. 

"  Thou,  contracted  to  thine  own  bright  eyes, 
Feed'st  thy  life's  flame  with  self-substantial  fuel." 
Shakesp. :  Sonnet  1. 

self-subversive,  a.  Overturning  or  subverting 
one's  self  or  itself. 

self-sufficiency,  *self-sumclence,  s. 

1  The  quality  or  state  of  being  self-sufficient;  in- 
herent fitness  for  all  ends  and  purposes,  independ- 
ent of  others;  capability  of  working  out  one's  own 
ends. 

2.  An  overweening  opinion  of  one's  own  powers, 
capabilities,  or  worth ;  excessive  confidence  in  one's 
own  powers  or  capabilities. 

self-sufficient,  a. 

1.  Capable  of  effecting  all  one's  own  ends  or  of 
fulfilling   one's   own   desires  without   the    aid   of 
others. 

2.  Having  an  overweening  confidence  in  one's  own 
powers,  capabilities,  or  worth ;  haughty,  overbear- 
ing. 

self-sufficing,  a.  Sufficient  for  one's  self  or  for 
it.-eit' ;  without  external  aid  ;  self-sufficient. 

self-supported,  a.  Supported  by  itself  without 
any  extraneous  aid. 

"  Few  self-supported  flowers  endure  the  wind." 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  657. 

self-supporting,  a.  Supporting  one's  self  or 
itself  without  aid  or  contribution  from  others. 
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self-sustained,  a.  Sustained  or  supported  by 
one's  self. 

self-taught,  a.    Taught  by  one's  self. 

self-tempted,  a.  Tempted  by  one's  self.  (Milton: 
P.  L.,  iii.  130.) 

self-thinking,  a.  Thinking  for  one's  self;  form- 
ing one's  own  opinion  irrespective  of  others. 

tself-thought,  «.    A  private  thought. 

"Till  all  thy  self-thouuhts  curdle  into  hate." 

Baron:  A  Sketch. 

self-tormentor,  s.  One  who  torments  or  harasses 
himself. 

self-torture,  s.  Torture  or  pain  inflicted  on  one's 
self. 

self- torturing,  a.  Torturing  or  tormenting  one's 
self. 

"  The  self-torturing  sophist,  wild  Rousseau." 

Baron:  Chilcle  Harold,  iii.  77. 

self-trust,  s.    Trust  or  reliance  on   one's  self; 
self-reliance ;  trust  or  confidence  in  one's  self. 
"Where  is  truth  if  there  be  no  self-trust  t" 

Shakesp. :  Kajie  of  Lucrece,  188. 

•self-view,  s. 

1.  A  view  of  one's  self  or  of  one's  own  character 
or  actions. 

2.  Regard  or  care  for  one  s  own  interests. 
self-violence,  s.  Violence  to  one's  self.  (Milton : 

Samson  Agonistes,  1,584.) 
self-will,  s.    One's  own  will ;  obstinacy. 
"Then obstinate  self-will  confirms  him  so." 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  543. 

self-willed,  a.    Governed  by  one's  own  will ;  ob- 
stinate ;  not  accommodating  or  compliant. 
"For  I  was  wayward,  bold,  and  wild, 
A  self-will'd  imp,  a  grandame's  child." 

Scott:  Marmion,  iii.     (Introd.) 
self-wllledness,  s.    Self-will,  obstinacy. 
"Her    ladyship's    setf-vjilledness."  —  Miss    Edaeworth: 
Belinda,  ch.  zi. 

self-worship,  s.    The  idolizing  of  one's  self, 
self-worshiper,  s.    One  who  worships  or  idol- 
izes himself. 

'self-wrong,  s.  Wrong  done  by  a  person  to  him- 
self. 

"  But,  lest  myself  be  guilty  of  self-wrong." 

Shakes?.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  ill.  2. 

tself -hopd,  s.  [Eng.  self;  -hood.]  Individuality, 
independence  of  thought  and  action.  (Modeled  on 
manhood.) 

self -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  self;  -ish.]  Caring  only  or 
chiefly  for  self ;  attentive  only  to  one's  own  inter- 
ests ;  void  of  regard  for  others ;  proceeding  from  or 
characterized  by  a  love  of  self ;  actuated  by  or  pro- 
ceeding from  a  regard  to  privateendsor  advantage. 
(A  word  of  Puritan  origin.) 

"When  they  [the  Presbyterians]  saw  that  he  was  not 
selflah  (it  is  a  word  of  their  own  new  mint)."— Socket: 
Life  of  Williams,  p.  129. 

self-Ish-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  selfish, ; -ly.~}  In  a  selfish 
manner ;  with  a  regard  only  for  one's  own  interests, 
ends,  or  advantage. 

"  He  can  your  merit  selfishly  approve." 

Pope:  Prol.  to  Sat.,  298. 

self -Ish-ness,  s.  Eng.  selfish;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  selfish  ;  exclusive  regard  to  one's 
own  interests,  ends,  or  advantage;  the  quality  or 
state  of  being  self-interested. 

self  -ls.m,  s.  [Eng.  self;  -ism.]  Devotedness  to 
self;  selfishness. 

tself-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  self;  -ist.]  One  who  is  wholly 
devoted  to  self ;  a  selfish'  person. 

tself-less,  a.  [Eng.  self;  -less.]  Having  no  re- 
gard for  self ;  unselfish. 

"As  high  as  woman  in  her  selfless  mood." 

Tennyson:  Merlin  and  Vivien,  293. 

•self-less-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  selfless;  -ly.}  In  an 
unselfish  manner. 

tself -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  selfless;  -ness.]  Free- 
dom from  selfishness. 

"They  may  not  be  able  to  boast  the  Christian  selfless- 
ness of  Mr.  L." — London  World. 

•self  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  self;  -ness.]  Self-love,  self- 
ishness. 

"  Shall  I,  a  son  and  subject,  seem  to  dare. 
For  any  selfness,  to  wet  realms  on  fire?" 

Lord  Brooke:  lHustapha. 

•self-time,  «.  [Eng.  self,  and  time.]  The  exact 
moment,  the  point  of  time. 

"At  which  selftiine  the  house  seemed  all  on  fire." 

Marlowe:  Faustus,  v.  4. 

se-ll-num,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  selinon; 
Gr.  selinon=n  kind  of  parsley.] 

Bot. :  Milk-parsley  :  a  genus  of  Angehcidee.  Um- 
bellifers  from  Europe,  Madeira,  the  Caucasus,  &c. 
The  old  Selinum  palustre  is  now  Peucedanum 
palustre. 


seltzer-water 

sel  -I-5n,  s.  [Low  Lat.  telio^Kenit.  sellout*} ;  Fr. 
s«/on=a  ridge,  a  furrow.]  A  ridge  of  land  rising 
between  two  furrows,  of  a  breadth  sometimes 
greater  and  sometimes  less. 

sell(l),s.  [SELL,  i'.]  An  imposition,  a  cheat;  a 
trick  successfully  played  at  another  s  expense. 
(Slang.) 

"sell  (2),  *cell,  *selle,  s.  [Fr.  selle,  from  Latin 
se(fa=a  seat.] 

1.  A  seat,  a  throne. 

2.  A  saddle. 

sell,  *selle,  *sllle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  sellan,  sillan, 
syllan  =  to  give,  to  hand  over;  cogn.  with  Icel.  selja 
=  to  hand  over  to  another;  Dan.  snlge ;  Sw.  saljn : 
O.  H.  Her.  saljan;  M.  H.  Gor.  sellen;  Goth.«oyon 
=  to  offer  a  sacrifice ;  Lithuau.  sulyti=to  proffer,  to 
offer.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  transfer,  as  property  of  any  kind,  or  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  possession,  to  another  for  an  equiv- 
alent; to  give  or  dispose  of  for  a  consideration, 
especially  for  money ;  to  vend.    It  is  the  correlative 
to  buy;    one  buys  what   another   sells.     (Genesis 
xxxvii.  27.) 

2.  To  make  a  matter  of  bargain  and  sale  of;  to 
accept  a  price,  reward,  or  bribe  for ;  to  betray  for  a 
reward ;  to  be  unfaithful  to. 

II.  Fig. :  To  impose  upon,  to  cheat,  to  trick ;  to 
play  a  trick  on.  (Siaiig.)  (Generally  used  in  the 
pa.  par.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  have  commerce  or  dealing ;  to  deal. 

"  I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  but  I  will  not  eat 
with  you." — Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  S. 

2.  To  be  sold ;  to  fetch  a  price ;  as,  Good  wares 
will  always  sell. 

IT  1.  To  sell  one's  life  dearly :  To  cause  great  loss 
to  those  by  whom  one  is  killed ;  to  avenge  one's 
self  dearly  on  an  enemy  before  losing  one's  life. 

2.  To  sell  one  up:   To  sell  one's  goods  to  satisfy 
his  creditors.    (Eng.) 

3.  To  sell  out: 

(1)  To  dispose  of   all   one's  belongings,  goods, 
shares,  &c. 

(2)  To  sell  one's  commission  in  the  army,  and 
retire  from  the  service.    (Eng.) 

"  So  he  sold  out,  left  his  regiment,  married,  and  settled 
down."— Field,  Dec.  26,  1885. 

sell,  a.  &  s.  [See  def.]  Self.  SeZis=ourselves, 
themselves. 

"We'll  gang  quietly  about  our  job  our  twa  sells,  and 
naebody  the  wiser  for  't."— Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xiiv. 

sel -la,  s.    [Lat.=a  seat,  a  saddle.] 
Anat. :  Anything  saddle-shaped. 
sella-turclca,  s.     (The  Turkish  saddle.)     [PITU- 
ITARY-FOSSA.] 

seT-lae-form,  a.    [Lat.  sei(a(q.  v.),  and/orma= 
form,  shape.  1 
Bot. :  Saddle-shaped. 

sell-a-Ke,  s.  [After  Signor  Sella,  the  Italian 
mineralogist  and  statesman ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  tetragonal  mineral  occurring  with  anhy- 
dr: 
5-0; 


Uncertain,  but  believed  to  be  a  fluoride  of  mag- 
nesium. 

sel-lan-dSrs.,  sel  -len-ders,,  s.  [Fr.  solandies.] 
A  dry  scab  in  a  horse's  hough  or  pastern. 

sel   len-ders;,  s.    [SELLANDEES.] 

sell -er,  s.  [Eng.  sell,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  sells ;  a 
vendor. 

"Plenty  of  buyers,  but  few  sellers." — Locke:  Lowering  of 
Interest. 

sell  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [SELL,  v.] 

A.  As pr. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Disposing  of  by  sale ;  offering  for  sale ;  vending, 

2.  For  sale;  offered  for  sale ;  purchasable  at;  as. 
the  selling  price  of  any  commodity. 

seT-te'rg,  s.    [SELTZER.] 

seltz  -er,  subst.  [A  corrupt,  of  Selters.]  Seltzer- 
water  (q.  v.). 

seltzer-water,  s. 

Chem.:  A  carbonated  mineral  water  imported 
from  Lower  Selters,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau.  It 
contains  common  salt  and  the  carbonates  of  soda, 
magnesia,  and  lime,  and  is  recommended  as  a  mild 
stimulant  and  diuretic.  An  artificial  seltzer  for 
domestic  use  is  prepared  by  adding  minute  quan- 
tities of  common  salt  and  carbonate  of  soda  to  dis- 
tilled water,  and  highly  impregnating  with  carbonic 
acid  gas. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,    cell,    chorus,     chin,    bench;    go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,    Xenophon,     exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;     tlon,     -?ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,.     &c.  =bel,     del. 
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selvage 

seT-vage  (age  as  Ig) ,  s.    [SELVEDGE.  ] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  same  as  SELVEDGE  (q.  v.). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Locksmith.:  The  edge-plate  of  a  lock  through 
which  the  bolt  shoots. 

2.  Naut. :  [SELVAGEE.] 
sel-va-gee  ,  s.    [SELVAGE.] 

Nauf. :  A  rope  or  ring  made  by  a  number  of  spun 
yarns  laid  parallel  and  secured  by  lashings.  Some- 
times used  in  place  of  rope,  being  less  likely  to  slip 
and  more  elastic. 

seT-vedge,  *sel'-vege  (ve  as  vl,)  s.  [Lit.=self- 
edge,  from  O.  Dut.  selfegge,  from«ef/=self,  and  egge 
=edge;  cf.  Low  tier,  selfkant,  Belfende;  Ger. 
selbende=a  self -end,  a  selvedge.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  edge  or  list  of  cloth,  woven  BO 
as  to  prevent  raveling ;  a  woven  border  or  border  of 
close  work  on  a  fabric. 

2.  Naut.:  Selvagee  (q.  v.). 

sel'-vedged,  sel'-vaged  (ve,  va,  as  vl),  adj. 
[Eng.  selvedg(e);  -ed.]  Having  a  selvedge ;  formed 
with  a  selvedge. 

selves.,  s. pi.    [SELF.] 

sel -wfn-lte,  s.  [After  Dr.  A.  C.  Selwyn;  suff. 
-ite.  (A/in.).] 

Min.:  A  massive,  emerald-green  mineral,  found 
near  Heathcote,  Victoria,  in  the  Upper  Silurian 
formation.  Hardness,  3'5;  specific  gravity,  2'53; 
sub-translucent.  Compositon:  A  hydrated  silicate 
of  alumina  and  magnesia,  with  some  hydrous 
chromic  oxide.  Recent  researches  tend  to  support 
the  view  that  it  is  a  mixture. 

*se -l^-ness,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  sely;  -ness.}  Happi- 
ness, simplicity. 

sem'-a-phb're,  s.  [Gr.  sema=a  sign,  and  English 
suff.  -phcrre.  J  A  kind  of  telegraph  or  apparatus  for 
conveying  information  by  visible  signs,  such  as 
oscillating  arms  or  flags 
by  daylight,  and  by  the 
disposition  of  lanterns  by 
night.  The  various  com- 
binations may  serve  to 
indicate  the  numbers  cor- 
responding to  certain  ex- 
pressions in  a  tabulated 
code,  or  may  be  employed 
to  represent  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  In  one  old 
form  the  signal  arms  were 
each  made  to  assume  one 
of  six  different  positions 
when  required.  By  vari- 
ous combinations  of  these 
positions,  the  alphabet, 
numerals  up  to  ten,  arbi- 
trary signs  and  symbols 


Semaphore. 


could  be  represented.  A  simple  form  of  the  appara- 
tus is  used  on  railways  to  regulate  the  traffic. 

semaphore-plant,  s. 

Botany :  Desniodium  gyrans.  So  called  from  its 
movements. 

sem-a-phor'-Ic,  sem-a-phor'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
semaphor(e);  -ic,  -ica(.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
a  semaphore  or  semaphores;  telegraphic. 

8em-a-phor -IC-aH?,  adverb.  [Eng.  semaphor- 
ical;  -ly.]  By  means  of  a  semaphore. 

sem'-a-phor-Ist,  *se-maph'-5r-Ist,  s.  [Eng. 
semaphor(e) ;  -tst.]  One  who  has  charge  of  a  sema- 
phore. 

se-ma-tol'-ft-gy'.s.  [Gr.  scma  (genit.  sematos)  = 
a  sign  ;  suff,  -ology.}  The  doctrine  of  signs,  particu- 
larly of  verbal  signs,  in  the  operations  of  thinking 
and  reasoning ;  the  science  of  language  as  expressed 
by  signs. 

sem'-a-trope,  s.  [Gr.  sema=sign,  and  trepd=to 
turn.]  An  apparatus  for  signaling  by  reflection  of 
the  sun's  rays. 

*semr-bla-ble,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Like,  resembling,  similar. 
"What  that  he  saith.  I  hold  it  ferm  and  stable, 

I  say  the  same,  or  elles  thing  aemblable." 

Chaucer.  C.  T.,  9,874. 

B.  As  subst.:  That  which  is  like  or  resembles; 
likeness,  representation. 

'•  His  semblable,  yea  himself." 

Shakesp.:  Tfmon.iv.S. 

*sem'-bla-bly!,<adi>.  [Eng.8emfc(a6((e),-I».]  In 
a  similar  manner ;  similarly. 

'Semblably  furnish'd  like  the  king  himself." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  i.  3. 

sem'-blanse,  *sem-blaunce,  a.  [Fr.  semblance ; 
from  sembler=to  seem,  to  appear,  from  Lat.  similo, 
«tm»lo=to simulate  (Q.  v.).] 

1.  Likeness,   resemblance,     appearance,    simili- 
tude.show. 

2.  Exterior  figure  or  appearance ;  exterior. 
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3.  A  form  of  figure  representing  something;  a 
likeness,  an  image. 

"The  lonely  hour  presents  again 
The  «<•»</'/' '»*<•<•  of  tliy  gentle  shade." 

Byron  :  Jf  Sutttetiiitrs  in  the  Haunts  «f  M>'n. 

*sem  blant,  *sem-blaunt,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  sem- 
blant,  pr.  par.  of  sembler=to  seem,  to  appear.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Like,  resembling. 

2.  Appearing;  seeming  rather  than  real;  appar- 
ent. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Show,  appearance,   figure,   resemblance;   out- 
ward appearance. 

"  Wept  and  made  semblamit  of  all  sorowe  and  heuy- 
ness." — Fabyan:  Chronycle,  ch.  Ixxxi. 

2.  The  face. 

"Hei  bowiden  her  semblaunt  into  erthe."—  Wycliffe: 
Luke  xxiv.  6. 

*sem'-bla-tlve,  adj.  [O.  French.]  Resembling, 
seeming. 

"And  all  is  aemblattve  a  woman's  part." 

Skakeip. :  Twelfth  Xight,  i.  4. 

sem  -Die,  v.  i.  [Fr.  sembler=to  seem,  from  Lat. 
similo,  simulo=to  simulate  (q.  v.)  ;  Span,  semblar; 
Ital.  seviblare.~\ 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  imitate ;  to  make  a  likeness 
or  representation. 

"When  sembliny  art  may  carve  the  fair  effect, 
And  full  achievement  of  thy  great  designs." 

Prior.    (Toad.) 

2.  Law:  Used  impersonally,  generally  in  the 
abbreviated  form,  sem,  or  semb  =  it  seems,  and  com- 
monly prefixed  to  a  point  of  law  (not  necessary  to 
be  decided  in  the  case),  which  has  not  been  directly 
settled,  but  on  which  the  court  indicates  its 
opinion. 

*sem  -ble,  a.    [SEMBLE,  v.]    Like,  similar. 
"Bare  the  semble  stile."— Hudton:  Judith,  i.  80. 

sem  -bling,  s.  [Eng.  sembl(e) ;  -ing.}  The  prac- 
tice adopteoby  insect  collectors  of  capturing  speci- 
mens by  means  of  a  female  insect  decoy. 

sem'-S,  a.    [Fr.=sown.] 

Her. :  A  term   employed    to   describe  a  field  or 
charge  powdered  or  strewn  over 
with   figures,  as  stars,  billets, 
crosses,  &c.    (Called  also  Pow- 
dered.) 

Be-mS-car  -pus,  subst.  [Gr. 
semeion=a  mark,  and  karpos— 
fruit.  So  called  from  its  fur- 
nishing marking-ink.  See  def.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anacardiacew. 
Flowers  polygamous ;  calyx  five- 
cleft;  petals  and  stamens  five; 
styles  three;  nut  compressed, 
heart-shaped,  on  a  thick  and 
depressed  torus.  Semecarpus 
anacardium  is  a  deciduous  tree,  growing  in  the 
sub-Himalayan  tract,  from  the  Sutlej  eastward, 
and  ascending  to  3,500  feet.  Itis  called  the  Marking- 
nut  tree  because  the  pericarp  of  the  fruit  contains 
a  bitter  and  astringent  principle  used  everywhere 
in  India  for  marking-ink ;  with  lime-water  it  is  made 
into  an  ordinary  ink;  and  it  is  also  used  as  a  black 
dye.  Pounded  and  boiled  in  rape-oil,  it  stays 
putrefaction  when  begun  in  a  hide.  The  resin  of 
the  tree  yields  the  varnish  of  Sylhet.  An  oil 
derived  from  it,  mixed  with  the  milk  of  Euphorbia, 
is  made  in  the  Satpoora  hills  into  birdlime.  The 
acrid  juice  of  the  nuts  is  used  also  in  rheumatism 
and  leprosy,  and  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  white 
ants.  Its  seeds,  called  Malacca-beans  or  Marsh- 
nuts,  are  eaten ;  so  is  the  yellow  fleshy  cap  sur- 
rounding the  seeds,  which  is  roasted  in  ashes.  The 
wood  of  the  tree  is  sometimes  burnt  as  charcoal. 
S.  panduratus,  a  tree  growing  in  Pegu  and  Masta- 
ban,  and  S.  travancorica,  found  in  the  Tinnevelly 
and  Travancore  Hills,  abound  in  a  caustic  black 
juice  or  resin. 

se-mel-Sg  -ra-phj?,  a.  [Gr.  semeion  =  a  sign,  a 
mark,  and  grapho=to  write.]  The  doctrine  of 
signs;  specif.,  in  pathology,  a  description  of  the 
marks  or  symptoms  of  a  disease. 

B§-meI-&-l8g'-IC-al,  adj.  [Eng.  semeiolog(y)  ; 
-ical.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  semeiology; 
specifically,  pertaining  to  the  symptoms  of  disease. 

Be  mel-ol  -6-gy\  s.  [Greek  semeion  —  &  mark,  a 
sign,  and  logos=a  word,  a  discourse.]  The  doctrine 
of  signs :  semeiotics. 

se-mel-ot'-lc,  adj.  [Gr.  slmeion=a.  sign.]  Per- 
taining to  signs ;  pertaining  or  relating  to  semeiot- 
ics; specifically,  relating  to  the  symptoms  of 
disease ;  symptomatic. 

se-mel-St'-Ics,  s.    [SEMEIOTIC.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  doctrine  or  science  of  signs ; 
the  language  of  signs ;  semeiology. 

2.  Pathol. :  The  branch  of  medical  science  which 
investigates  the  symptoms  of  disease ;  symptoma- 
tology, someiology. 


Seme. 


semi -chorus 

Sem   ele.s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Greek  Mythol.:    A    daughter   of  Cadmus  and 
Herinione,  aud  mother  of  Dionysow. 

2.  Astron. :  [ASTEROID,  86.] 

3.  Zotil.  tt  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Tellinidse.    Shell 
rounded  and  sub-equilateral,  the  beaks  turned  for- 
ward; hinge  teeth  2-2,  partial  sinus  deep,  rounded. 
Recent  species  sixty,  from  the  warmer  seas;  fossil 
thirty,  from   the  Eocene  of  America  and  Europe 
onward.    ( Woodward.) 

sem  el  ine,  subst.  [Lat.  semen  Zi7U  =  flax-seed, 
linseed.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  spheno  (q.  v.),  occurring  in 
small  greenish  crystals  in  the  trachytic  lavas  of 
Lake  Laach,  Rhine. 

ee'-men,  s.    [Lat.=seed,  from  the  same  root  as 

S<TO=tO  SOW.] 

1.  The  seed  or  prolific  fluid   of   male  animals; 
sperm ;  the  secretion  of  a  testiclf. 

2.  The  seed  of  plants,  or  the  matured  ovule. 

semen-contra,  s.    [SEMEN-CINE.] 

SB-men  -§lne,  s.  [Lat.  «eme>i=seed,  and  cynce, 
genit.  of  c;/na=an  Arabian  tree  producing  cotton.] 

Pharm.:  A  strong  aromatic  drug  imported  from 
Aleppo  and  Barbary.  It  is  supposed  to  consist  of 
the  leaves,  broken  peduncles,  and  unoxpanded 
flowers  of  various  Artemisias.  Called  also  Worm- 
wood and  Semen-contra. 

*sem-es.e',  a.  [Lat.«e»u=half,  and  esus,  pa.  par. 
of  edo=to  eat.]  Half-eaten. 

Se-me8'-te"r,  subst.  [Lat.seme8?ris=half-yearly, 
from  sea:=six,  aud  me?isis=a  month.]  A  period  or 
term  of  six  months. 

sem-I-,  pref.  [Lat.=half  (reduced  to  sem-  before 
a  vowel) ;  cogn.  with  Gr.  /iemi-=half ;  A.  S.=sdm- 
as  in  sam-wis=  half-wise ;  Sansc.  sdmi  =  half.]  A 
prefix,  denoting  half,  half  of,  in  part,  or  partially. 
It  is  largely  used  in  compounds,  the  meanings 
being,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  obvious. 

semi-acid,  a.    Half-acid,  sub-acid. 

semi-amplexicaul,  a. 

Bot. :  Half  embracing  the  stem. 

semi-anatropous,  a. 

Bot.  (of  an  ovule) :  Parallel  with  the   funiculus. 

semi-angle,  s.  The  half  of  a  given  or  measuring 
angle. 

semi-annual,  a.    Half-yearly. 

semi-annually,  adv.  Occurring  or  recurring 
once  in 'every  six  months. 

semi-annular,  a.  Half-round;  having  the  fig- 
ure of  half  a  ring;  forming  a  semi-circle. 

"  Another  boar-tusk,  somewhat  slenderer,  and  of  a  stmt- 
annular  figure." — Grew:  Museum. 

semi-aperture,  s.    The  half  of  an  aperture. 

Semi-Arian,  a.  &  s.    [SEMIARIAN.] 

semi-attached,  a. 

1.  Partially  attached  or  united;  partially  bound 
by  affection,  interest,  or  special  preference  of  any 
kind. 

2.  The  same  as  SEMI-DETACHED  (q.  v.). 

semi-barbarian,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Half-savage,  half-civilized ;  partially 
civilized. 

B.  As  substantive :  One  who  is  in  a  state  of  semi- 
barbarism. 

semi-barbaric,  adj.  Semi-barbarous ;  partially 
civilized. 

semi-barbarism,  subsi.    The  quality  or  state  of  ' 
being  only  partially  civilized. 

semi-barbarous,  adj.  Half-civilized,  semi-bar- 
barian. 

fsemi-brief,  s.    Asemibreve  (q.  v.). 

semi-bull,  subst.    [Lat.  bulla  dimidia,  blanca, 

Eccles.:  A  bull  published  by  a  Pope  before  his 
enthronement.  His  name  does  not  appear  on  the 
seal,  the  reverse  of  which  is  left  blank.  Formerly 
such  bulls  needed  ratification  after  the  Pope's  coro- 
nation, but  they  were  declared  valid  by  Nicholas  IV. 
(1288-92.) 

semi-calcined,  a.  Half-calcined,  partially  cal- 
cined. 

semi-castrate,  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  one  testicle. 

semi-castration,  s.  Half-castration;  depriva- 
tion of  one  testicle. 

semi-centennial,  a.  &  ». 

A.  As  adj.:  Relating  to  the  half  of  a  century,  or 
to  a  fiftieth  anniversary. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  fiftieth  anniversary, 
semi-chorus,  s. 

Music :  A  chorus,  or  part  of  a  chorus,  performed 
by  half  or  a  part  of  the  full  chorus. 


fate      fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here,     camel,     h§r,     thSre;     pine,    pit,     sire,    sir,    marine;     go,    pSt, 
or.     wore,    wolf,     w8rk,     who,    s&n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,    cfir     rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     as,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  -  KW. 


semi-circled 

Berni-Circled,  n.    Semicircular.    [SEMI-CIRCLE.] 
"In  a  semi-circled  farthingale." — Shake*)).:  M>'rry  HVi-f-s, 
iii.  3. 

semi-Circumference,  s.   Half  the  circumference. 

semi-column,  s.    A  half  column. 

semi- columnar,  a. 

Bot. :  Columnar  on  one  side  only. 

semi-conscious,  a.    Half  or  partially  conscious. 

semi-crustaceous,  a.  Half  or  partially  crusta- 
coous  in  texture. 

semi-crystalline,  a.  Half  or  imperfectly  crys- 
talline. 

semi-cylinder,  s.  Half  a  cylin- 
der. 

semi-cyllndric,  semi  -  cylin- 
drical, a.  Half  cylindrical. 

Semi-cylindrical  leaf: 

Bot. :  A  leaf  convex  on  one  side 
and  flat  on  the  other. 

semi-deistical,  adj.  Half  deist- 
ical ;  bordering  on  deism. 

semi-demisemiquaver,  s. 

Music:  A  note  of  half  the  dura- 
tion of  a  demisemiquaver ;  the 
sixty-fourth  part  of  asemibreve.  Semi-cylindric- 

semi-detached,  a.    Partly  sep-         al  Loaf, 
aratecl;  applied  tooneof twobuild-    1.  Leaf.    2.   Sec- 
ings  which  are  detached  from  other  tion. 
buildings  and   joined  together  by 
a  single  party  wall;   as,  a  semi-detached  villa. 

semi-diameter,  substant.  Ealf  a  diameter ;  a 
radius. 

semi-diapason,  a. 

Music:  An  imperfect  octave;  an  octave  dimin- 
ished by  a  lesser  semitone. 

semi-diapente,  s. 

Music :  An  imperfect  or  diminished  fifth. 

tsemi-diaphaneity,  «.  Half  or  partial  trans- 
parency. 

semi-diaphanous,  a.  Half  or  imperfectly  trans- 
parent. 

semi-diatessaron,  s. 

Music:  An  imperfect  or  diminished  fourth. 

semi-ditone,  seml-ditono,  s. 

Music:  A  minor  third. 

semi-diurnal,  a. 

Astronomy^ : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  completed  in  half  a  day  or 
twelve  hours ;  continuing  for  half  a  day. 

2.  (Of  an   arc) :  Traversed   in  half   the  time  a 
heavenly  body  is  above  the  horizon. 

semi-dome,  s.   Half  a  dome,  especially  as  formed 
by  a  vertical  section, 
semi-double,  s.&a. 

A.  As  substantive : 
Roman  Ritual : 

1.  A  feast  in  which  the  antiphons  in  the  Divine 
office  are  half-doubled,  i.  e.,  in  which  half  theanti- 
phon  is  recited  before  the  psalm  or  canticle,  and 
the  whole  after  the  Gloria,  instead  of  the  whole 
antiphon  being  repeated  before  and  after  the  psalm 
or  canticle,  as  on  a  double. 

2.  The  name  was  formerly  applied  to  a  feast  on 
which  the  ferial  office  and  the  office  of  the  feast 
were  combined.    [DOUBLE,  s.,  C.  II.  1.] 

B.  As  adjective : 

Hort.  <St  Bot.:  Having  the  external  flowers  con- 
verted into  petals,  while  the  inner  ones  remain  per- 
fect. 

semi-fable,  s.  A  mixture  of  truth  and  fable ; 
half  truth,  half  fable. 

semi-ndel,  a.  Sceptical  in  belief,  but  not  infidel. 
(Southey:  Doctor,  ch.  xv.) 

semi-flexed,  a.    Half  bent. 

semi-floret,  s. 

Bot. :  Among  florists,  a  half  flourish,  which  is  tu- 
bulousat  the  beginning  like  a  floret,  and  afterward 
expanded  in  the  form  of  a  tongue ;  a  semi-floscule 
(Bailey.) 

semi-noscular,  a.   [SEMI-FLOSCULOUS.] 

semi-floscule,  s.   [SEMI-FLOBET.] 

semi-floscnlous,  semi-floscular,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  the  corolla  split,  and  turned  to  one 
side.  Example,  tho  ligule  of  Composites. 

semi-fluid,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Imperfectly  fluid. 

B.  As  siibst. :  A  substance  imperfectly  fluid. 
"Phlegm,  orpituite,  is  a  sort  of  semi-fluid." — Arbuthnot. 
semi-formed,  adject.    Half-formed,  imperfectly 

formed. 
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semi-glutin,  s.  A  peptonelike  body  formed  by 
boiling  collogen  or  gelatin  in  water.  It  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol. 

*seml-god,  s.    A  demigod. 

semi-grand,  a.  Applied  to  a  pianoforte  bavins 
the  shape  and  movement  of  a  grand,  but  possessing 
only  two  strings  to  a  note. 

semi-horal,  a.    Half-hourly. 

semi-indurated,  a.  Imperfectly  indurated  or 
hardened. 

semi-Judaizers,  8.  pi. 

Church  History :  A  sect  of  Socinians,  founded  by 
Francis  Davides,  a  Hungarian,  who  denied  that 
prayer  or  any  other  religious  worship  should  bo 
offered  to  Jesus  Christ.  Davides  was  thrown  into 
prison,  where  he  died  in  1579.  (Mosheim  (ed.  Eeid), 
p.  712.) 

semi-ligneous,  a. 

1.  Ord,  Language:  Half  or  partially  ligneous  or 
wooden. 

2.  Bot.  (of  a  stem) :  Half  ligneous ;  woody  at  the 
base,  herbaceous  at  the  top.    Used  of  undershrubs 
(q.v.). 

semi-liquid,  a.    Semi-fluid. 

semi-liquidity,  s.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
semi-liquid. 

semi-membranosus,  s.    [SEMI-MEMBBANOUS.] 

semi-membranous,  a. 

Anat. :  Half  membranous.  Used  of  the  semi- 
membranoxus  muscle,  which  arises  from  the  tuber- 
osity  of  the  ischium,  and  joins  the  tibia  by  a 
tendon. 

semi-menstrual,  a.  Half-monthly;  specifically 
applied  to  an  inequality  of  the  tide,  which  goes 
through  its  changes  every  half-month. 

•semi-metal, s.    (See  extract.) 

"Semi-metals  are  metallic  fossils,  heavy,  opaque,  of  a 
bright  glittering  surface,  not  malleable  under  the  ham- 
mer; as  quicksilver,  antimony,  cobalt,  the  arsenics,  bis- 
muth,  zinc,  with  its  ore  calamine;  to  these  may  be  added 
the  semi-metallic  recrements,  tutty  and  pampholyx." — 
Hill. 

semi-metallic,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  semi- 
metal  ;  partially  metallic  in  character. 
•semi-minim,  s. 
Music :  Half  a  minim ;  a  crotchet, 
semi-mute,  a.  &  a. 

A.  As  adj. :  Applied  to  a  person  who,  owing  to  a 
loss  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  has  lost  also  to  a  great 
extent  the  faculty  of  speech,  or  who,  owing  to  con- 
genital deafness,  has  never  perfectly  acquired  that 
faculty. 

B.  Assubst. :  A  semi-mute  person. 
semi-Norman,  a. 

Arch.:  Of  or  relating  to  a  style  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture prevalent,  according  to  Bloxham,  about 
A.  D.  1140-1200. 

semi-nude,  a.    Partially  nude ;  half-naked. 

semi-nymph,  a. 

Entom. :  A  nymph  or  larva  of  an  insect  which 
undergoes  only  a  slight  change  in  passing  to  matu- 
rity ;  a  larva  of  the  sub-class  Hemimetabola  (q.  v.). 

semi-occasionally,  adv.  Infrequently ;  once  in 
a  while.  (  V.  S.  Colloq.) 

semi-official,  adj.  Half  official;  having  some 
official  support  or  basis.  ( U.  S.  Colloq.) 

semi-opacous,  a.    Semi-opaque. 

semi-opal,  a. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  opal  (q.  v.)  holding  an  inter- 
mediate position,  both  in  chemical  composition 
and  physical  characters,  between  true  opal  and 
chalcedony. 

semi-opaque,  adj.  Half  opaque,  half  transpar- 
ent. 

semi-orbicular,  a.  Having  the  shape  of  a  half 
orb  or  sphere. 

*semi-ordlnate,  s. 

Conic  Sections :  A  term  used  by  some  of  the  old 
writers  to  designate  half  of  a  chord  of  a  curve  per- 
pendicular to  an  axis.  It  is  now  called  an  ordi- 
nate. 

semi-osseous,  a.  Of  a  bony  nature,  but  only 
half  so  hard  as  bone. 

semi-oval,  a.    Half  oval. 

semi-ovate,  a.    Half  ovate. 

semi-palmate,  semi-palmated,  a. 

Ornith.  tfc  ZoOL:  Having  the  feet  webbed  only 
half-way  down  the  toes. 

semi-parabola,  s. 

Math. :  A  curve  of  such  a  nature  that  the  powers 
of  its  ordinates  are  to  each  other  as  the  next  lower 
powers  of  its  abscissas. 


semi-Universalists 

semi-pelagian,  s.  &  a.    [SEMIPELAOIAN.] 

semi-pellucid,  adj.  Partially  pellucid ;  imper- 
fectly transparent. 

"A  light  gray  semi-pellucid  flint,  of  much  the  same  com- 
plexion with  the  common  Indian  agat." — Woodward. 

semi-pellucidity,  tsubst.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  semi-pellucid ;  semi-transparency. 

semi-perspicuous,  a.  Half-transparent;  semi- 
pellucid. 

semi-plume,  s.  A  half  plume ;  a  feather  havinor 
a  plumelike  web,  with  the  shaft  of  an  ordinary 
feather. 

*semi-proof,  s.  Half-proof ;  evidence  from  the 
testimony  of  a  single  witness. 

Semi-pupa,  s.  The  young  of  an  insect  in  a  stage 
of  its  metamorphosis  between  the  larva  and  pupa. 

semi-quadrate,  *semi-quartile,  s. 

Astrol.:  An  aspect  of  the  planets  when  distant 
from  each  other  forty-five  degrees,  or  one  sign  and 
a  half. 

semi-Quletists,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  those  who  pro- 
fessed a  modified  form  of  Quietism  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries. 

semi-quintile,  s. 

Astrol. :  An  aspect  of  the  planets  when  at  the  dis- 
tance of  thirty-six  degrees  from  one  another. 

semi-recondite,  a.  Half  hidden  or  concealed : 
specif,  in  entomology,  of  the  head  of  an  insect  when 
half-hidden  in  the  thorax. 

semi-reticulate,  a.    [HALF-NETTED.] 
semi-savage,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Half  savage ;  imperfectly  tamed  or 
civilized. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  is  imperfectly  tamed  or 
civilized. 

semi-Separatists,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist.:  A  name  given  in  the  seventeenth 
century  to  certain  persons  who  would  listen  to  the 
sermons  of  clergymen  of  the  Establishment,  but 
would  not  be  present  during  the  prayers.  (Pagitt : 
Hcresiography  (ed.  1562),  p.  94.) 

semi-septate,  a. 

Botany :  Half  septate ;  having  a  partition  which 
does  not  advance  far  enough  to  cut  the  fruit  into 
which  it  penetrates  into  two  cells. 

seml-sextile,  s. 

Astrol.:  A  semi-sixth;  an  aspect  of  the  planets 
when  they  are  distant  from  each  other  one-twelfth 
part  of  a  circle.  (Bailey.') 

tseml-smile,  s.  A  half  laugh ;  a  forced  laugh  or 
grin. 

semi-solid,  a.    Half  solid. 

semi-sosplro,  s. 

Music :  A  quaver  rest. 

semi-spheric,  semi-spherical,  a.  Having  the 
figure  of  a  half  sphere. 

semi-spheroidal,  adject.  Formed  like  a  half- 
spheroid. 

semi-spinal,  a.  Half-spinal;  applied  to  the 
semispinalis  muscle,  which  extends  from  transverse 
processes  to  spines  of  the  vertebrte.  It  is  divided 
into  the  Semispinalis  colli  and  the  S.  dorsi. 

semi-spinalis,  s.    [SEMI-SPINAL.] 

semi-steel,  s.    Puddled  steel. 

semi-tangent,  s.  In  spherical  projection,  the 
tangent  of  half  an  arc. 

semi-tendinose,  a. 

Anat.:  Half  tendinous.  (Used  of  the  semi-tendi- 
nosus  muscle  arising  from  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  and  descending  the  back  of  the  thigh.) 
About  its  middle  it  is  traversed  by  a  thin,  oblique, 
tendinous  intersection. 

semi-tendlnosus,  s.    [SEMI-TENDINOSE.] 

fsemi-terete,  a.    [HALF-TEEETE.] 

semi-transept,  s. 

Arch. :  The  half  of  a  transept  or  cross  aisle. 

semi-transparency,  s.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  semi-transparent. 

semi-transparent,  a.  Half  or  imperfectly  trans- 
parent/' 

semi-Universalists,  8.  pi. 

Church  Hist.:  A  name  given  to  those  members  of 
the  Reformed  Churches  in  Germany  who  held  that 
God  wishes  to  make  all  men  happy,  but  only  on  con- 
dition of  their  believing ;  and  that  this  faith  origi- 
nates from  the  sovereign  and  irresistible  operation 
of  God,  or  from  the  free,  unconditional,  and  sover- 
eign election  of  God.  (Mosheim  (ed.  Reid) ,  p.  816.) 


bfiil,     b6y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     {ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xeuophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  -  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;     Uon,     -s,ioa  =  zhun.     -tious.     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


semi-verticillate 

semi-verticillate,  o.    Partially  verticillate. 
semi-vitreous,  «.    Partially  vitreous, 
semi-vitrifaction,  s. 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imperfectly  vitri- 
fied. 

2.  A  substance  imperfectly  vitrified. 

semi- vitrified,  a.  Half  or  imperfectly  vitrified ; 
partially  converted  into  glass. 

semi-vocal,  adj.  Pertaining  to  a  semi-vowel; 
half-vocal ;  imperfectly  sounding. 

semi- vowel,  s.  A  half-vowel;  a  sound  partaking 
of  the  nature  both  of  a  vowel  and  a  consonant ;  an 
articulation  which  is  accompanied  by  an  imperfect 
sound,  which  may  be  continued  at  pleasure,  as  the 
sounds  of  I,  in,  r,  also  the  sign  representing  such 
sound. 

semi- weekly,  a.  Half-weekly;  occurring  once 
every  half  week. 

Sem-I-ar  -I-8J1,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  semi-,  and  Eng. 
Arian  (q.  v.).] 

A.  -Is  <"'.;'• :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of 
the  Semiarians.    [B.j 

B.  As  substantive: 

Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  (See  extract.) 

"Another  party  known  as  Semiarians,  a  name  they 
received  about  858,  when  they  held  a  famous  Synod  at 
Ancyra,  confessed  that  the  Son  was  like  in  substance  to 
the  Father  (homoios  kaf  ousian).  Basil  of  Ancyra, 
Eustathias  of  Sebaste,  Macedonius,  and  Amentins  of 
Milan,  were  the  most  noted  among  them." — Addis  a- 
Arnold:  Cath.  Viet.,  p.  50. 

Sem-I-2r  -1-an-Is.m,  «.    [Eng.  Semiarian;  •ism.'] 

Church  Hist. :  The  tenets  or  practice  of  the  Semi- 
arians. 

sem-I-ben -zld-am,  «.  [Pref.  semi-;  Eng.  ben- 
z(ene);  Greek  eidos=resemblance,  and  English 
am(moni'um).] 

Chem.. :  A  name  given  by  Zinin  to  a  compound 
produced  by  the  action  of  ammonium  sulphide  on 
dinitrobenzene. 

sem  -I-breve,  *sem-l-brlef,  s.  [Pref.  semi-,  and 
Eng.  breve  (q.  v.).] 

Music :  A  note  or  half  the  duration  or  time  of  a 
breve.  It  is  equivalent  in  time  to  two  minims,  or 
four  crotchets,  or  eight  quavers,  or  sixteen  semi- 
quavers, or  thirty-two  demisemiquavers. 

sem'-l-clr-cle,  s.  [Pref.  semi-,  and  Eng.  circle 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  A  half  circle;  one  of  the  two  equal  parts  into 
which  a  circle  is  divided  by  its  diameter. 

2.  A  surveying  instrument  for  taking  angles. 

3.  Any  body  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle. 
sem-I-$Ir  -CU-lar,  adj.     [Pref.  semi-,  and  Eng. 

circular  (q.  v.).]    Having  the  form  of  a  semi-circle; 
half  round. 

"That  semicircular  variety  we  generally  call  the  rain- 
bow."— Brutctie:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  iv. 

semicircular-canals, a.  pi. 

Anat.:  Three  bony  tubes  above  and  beneath  the 
vestibule  of  the  ear,  into  which  they  open  by  five 
apertures,  the  contiguous  ends  of  two  of  the  canals 
being  joined.  (Quain.) 

sem  -I-CO-lftn,  subst.  [Pref.  semi-,  andEng.coJon 
(q.  v.).] 

Gram.  &  Punct. :  A  mark  or  point  ( ;)  used  in  punct- 
uation to  denote  a  pause  to  be  observed  in  reading 
or  speaking,  of  less  duration  than  the  colon  and 
more  than  that  of  the  comma.  It  is  used  to  distin- 
guish the  conjunct  members  of  a  sentence. 

sem-I-con  -flu-ent,  a.  [Pref.  semi-,  and  Eng. 
confluent.  I 

Anat.:  Half-confluent.  Used  spec,  of  a  kind  of 
small-pox  (q.  v.). 

*sSm'-I-cope,  *sem-y-cope,  s.  [Pref.  semi-,  and 
Eng.  cope  (q.  v.).]  An  ancient  clerical  garment;  a 
half-cloak  or  cope. 

"Of  double  worsted  was  his  semicopf." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  262.    (Prol.) 

sem-I-cu  -blc-al,  adj.  [Prof,  semi-,  and  English 
cubical  (q.  v.).] 

Conic  Sections :  Applied  to  a  parabola  which  may 
be  referred  to  coordinate  axes  such  that  the  squares 
of  the  ordinates  of  its  points  shall  be  to  each  other 
as  the  cubes  of  the  abscissas  of  the  same  points. 

sem-I-cu  -bl-um,  *sem-I-cu  -pi-urn,  s.  [Low 
Latin,  from  Latin  semi-=half,  and  cupa=&  tun,  a 
cask.]  A  bath  which  only  covers  the  lower  extrem- 
ities and  hips ;  a  half-bath ;  a  hip-bath. 

sSm'-I-form,  subst.  [Pref.  semi-,  and  Eng.  form 
(q.  v.).]  A  half  form;  an  imperfect  form. 

sem  -I-lor,  s.  [Pref.  semi-,  and  Fr.  or=gold.J  An 
alloy  for  cheap  jewelry,  <fec.,  consisting  of  copper 
five  parts  and  zinc  one  part. 

sem-I-lu'-nai,  o.  [Pref.  semi-,  and  Eng.  lunar 
{q.  v.) ;  Fr.  semilunaire.]  Resembling  a  half-moon 
in  form. 
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semilunar-bone,  s. 

Anat, :  A  bone  of  the  carpus  articulating-  with  the 
radius,  the  scaphoid,  the  cuneiform,  the  Gsmay/ium, 
and  the  unciform  bones. 

semilunar-cartilages,  s.pL 

Anat.:  Two  crescent-shaped  interarticular  fibro- 
cartilatrps,  the  internal  and  the  external,  placed 
between  the  head  of  the  tibia  and  the  coudyles  of 
the  fomur. 

semilunar-cavity,  s. 

Anatomy:  A  cavity  in  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
radius,  where  it  articulates  with  the  ulna  which 
moves  within  it. 

semilunar-fold,  s. 

Comp.  Anat. :  The  remnant  of  the  nictitating  mem- 
brane. [MEMBRANA-NICTITANS.] 

semilunar-ganglia,  s.  pi. 

Anatomy:  Two  ganglionic  masses  occupying  the 
upper  and  outer  part  of  the  solar  or  epigastric  plexus 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

semilunar-notcli, «. 

Anat. :  The  suprascapular  notch  (q.  v.)« 

Bemilunar- valves,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  Three  valves  or  flaps  semilunar  in  form, 
at  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

sera-I-ia -nar-jf,  *sem-I-lfl  -nate,  adj.  [Pref. 
semi-,  and  Eng.  lunary .  lunate  (q.  v.).J  Semilunar. 

sem'-In-al,  a.  &s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  seminalis,  from 
semen  (genit.  Bernini*)  =seed.]    [SEMEN.] 
A.  As  adjective ; 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  seed  of  plants  or  the 
semen  of  animals,  or  to  the  elements  of  reproduc- 
tion: as,  seminal  weakness. 

2.  Contained  in  the  seed ;  radical,  germinal,  origi- 
nal. 

"Which  semtnal  principle  is  a  mixture  of  the  divers 
particles  of  matter  and  spirit." — Hale;  Orig.  of  Mankind, 
p.  76. 

*B.  As  subst.:  Seminal  state. 

"  The  seminals  of  other  iniquities."— Browne:  Christian 
Morals,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

seminal-leaf,  s.    [SEED-LEAF.] 

Bem-In-al-I-tyS  s.  [Eng.  seminal;  •ity.']  The 
state  of  being  seminal ;  the  power  of  being  pro- 
duced. 

"There  was  a  neminality  and  contracted  Adam  in  the 
rib." — Browne.-  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  i. 

*sem'-In-al-l?,  adverb.  [English  seminal;  -ly.'] 
Originally. 

"  Radically,  seminally,  and  eminently  in  themselves." — 
Oauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  470. 

sem-I-naph-thfl  -a-mlne,  s.    [Pref.  sem/-,  and 

Eng.  nai>hthylamine.~] 
Chem.:    (CinH6)H4N2.    Naphthylene  diamine.     A 


.  nanhthylamine.'] 

hem.:    (C,nH6)H4N2. .. 

base  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphydrate  of  am- 


monium on  dinitronaphthalone.  It  crystallizes 
from  alcohol  in  long_  shining  needles,  slightly  solu- 
ble in  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at 
160°,  and  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  to  a  dark  violet 
solution.  It  forms  crystalline  salts  with  mineral 
and  organic  acids. 

sem-In-ar'-I-ftn,  sem'-In-ar-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  sem- 
tnar(j/} ;  -isf,  -arian.]  A  member  of,  or  one  edu- 
cated in,  a  seminary, 

*sem  -In-ar-ize,  f.  t.  [Latin  seminar(ium)=a 
seed-plot,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ize.l  To  sow  or  plant. 
(Ogilvit.) 

se'm'-In-ar-^,  subst.  [Lat.  seminarium=a  seed- 
garden,  from  semen  (genit.  seminis)— seed;  French 
seminaire ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  seminario.] 

*1.  A  seed-plot  or  seed-garden ;  a  plot  of  ground 
in  which  seeds  are  sown  to  be  afterward  trans- 
planted ;  a  nursery. 

"As  concerning  seminaries  and  nource-gardens."  — 
P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  ivii.,  ch.  i. 

*2.  The  place  or  original  stock  whence  anything 
is  brought. 

*3.  Seminal  state. 

*4.  A  seed-bed,  a  source,  an  origin. 

5.  A  place  of  education ;  a  school,  academy,  col- 
lege, or  other  institution  for  education. 

*6.  A  seminarist. 

sem'-In-ar-y1,  a.    [Lat.  seminariws.] 
f  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  seed ;  seminal. 
"  Seminary  vessels,  both  preparatory  and  ejacalatory." 
— Smith:  On  Old  Age  (1666),  p.  117. 

2.  Trained  or  educated  in  a  seminary ;  as,  a  sem- 
inary priest. 

ts§m'-In-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  seminatus,  pa.  par.  of 
semino  =  to  sow ;  semen  (genit.  semints)  =  seed.] 
[DISSEMINATE.]  To  sow,  to  spread,  to  propagate, 
to  disseminate. 


semiphyllidia 

tsem-In-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  teminatio,  from  sem- 
inatus, pa.  par.  of  ftemino.] 

*1.  Ord.Ldnr/.:  The  act  of  sowing,  spreading,  or 
disseminating. 

"For  the  fourth  and  last  way,  of  secret  tam' nation, 
wherein  we  hud  been  hitherto  wholly  deticieuc  and 
asleep."—  Keliquicn  WuWniiaim-.  i>.  494. 

t2.  Hot.:  (1)  Seeding  (Loudon) ;  (2)  The  natural 
dispersal  of  seeds  ( Martyn). 

*sem  -Ined,  *sem  -In-ed,  a.  [Lat.  semen  (genit. 
seminis)  =  seed.]  Thickly  covered  orstrewn,  as  with 
seeds ;  seme. 

"  Her  garments  blue,  and  twmined  with  stars." 

Benjonson:  Basques  at ''ourt. 

sem-In-If  Sr-ous,  a.  [Lat.  semen  (grnit.  «•/«- 
inis)=seed,  and /ero=to  Dear.)  Bearing  or  pro 
duciug  seed. 

sem-In-If>Jc,  »sein-In-If  -lo-al,  a.  [Lat.semen 
(genit.  seminis)  =seed,  and  /«cio=to  make.]  Form- 
ing or  producing  seed  or  semen. 

"In  the  fourteenth  year  males  are  seinintjlctit  and 
pubescent."— Browne:  Vulyur  Errors,  bk.,  vi.,  ch.  viii. 

tsem-In-I-f I-ca  -tion,  s.  [  Eng.  seminific ;  -ation.] 
Propagation  from  the  seed  or  seminal  parts.  (Hale.) 

tse-mln'-u-lum,    s.    [Mod.    Latin,  dimin.  from 
Lat.  semen  (q.v.).J 
Bot. :  A  spore. 

se-mi-ft-log -Ic-al,  &c.    [SEMEIOLOGICAL,   &c.] 

se-mI-6  no  tus,  s.  [Pref.  semio-,  and  Gr.  notes 
=the  back.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Saurideo,  with  distichous 
fulcra.  There  are  two  species,  from  the  Lias. 

se-ml-Sph  -8r-US,  s.  [Pref.  semio-,  and  Greek 
phoros= bearing.] 

Palceont.:  Agenus of  Carangidee,  from  the  Eocene 
of  Monte  Bolca.  The  dorsal,  commencing  imme- 
diately above  the  head,  is  enormously  developed ; 
the  ventrals  are  long  and  slender,  and  thoracic, 
placed  below  and  in  advance  of  the  pectorals,  which 
are  very  small. 

se-ml  5p  -ter-&,  s.  [Pref.  semio-,  and  Gr.  pteron 
=  awing.] 

Ornith.:  Standard-wing  (q.v.),  a  genus  of  Para- 
disemee,  with  one  species, Semioptera  wallacii,  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  in  1858,  in  Batchian, 
one  of  the  Moluccas,  to  which  group  it  appears  to 
be  confined.  Bill  long,  compressed,  culmen  much 
curved,  tip  emarginate ;  nostrils  basal,  oval,  h  tddeu 
by  frontal  plumes ;  wings  rounded,  fourth  anil  fifth 
primaries  equal  and  longest ;  tail  moderate,  slightly 
rounded ;  tarsi  long,  rather  slender,  covered  by  a 
single  scale;  toes  slender,  rather  short;  claws 
long,  much  curved,  acute. 

sem'-I-ped,  s.    [Lat.  semi-=half,  and  pes  (genit. 
pedis)  =  afoot.l 
Pros.:  A  half-foot. 

sem-I-pe  -dal,  a.    [SEMIPED.] 
Pros.;  Containing  a  half-foot* 
Sem-I-pe-la  -fcl-an,  a.  &  s.    [Prefix  semi-,  and 
Eng.  Pelagian  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of 
the  party  described  under  B. 

"The  Semipelagtan  tenets  which  are  often  called  the 
heresy  of  theMassilienses." — Addis  A  Arnold:  Cath.  J>ict.. 
p.  759. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist,  (pi.):  The  name  given  to  certain 
persons  who,  chiefly  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries, 
endeavored  to  find  a  middle  course  between  the 
doctrine  of  Augustineof  Hippo  and  thatof  Pelagius 
on  the  subject  of  grace  and  the  freedom  of  the 
human  will.  The  name  is  principally  confined  to 
the  followers  of  Cassian.  [MASSILIANS.] 

"TaeSemipelngians  did  not  go  as  far  as  Pelacrius." — 
Aililis  ct  Arnold:  Cath.  Viet.,  p.  769. 

Sem-I-pe-la'-fcI-an-Is,m,  s.  [English  Semipela- 
gian;  -ism.] 

Church  Hist.:  The  doctrine  that  man  can  hy  his 
natural  powers  have  and  exercise  faith  in  Christ, 
and  a  purpose  of  living  a  holy  life,  though  none  can 
persevere  in  this  courseunless  constantly  supported 
by  divine  assistance  and  grace. 

"  In  529  the  Synod  of  Orange  in  South  Gaul  gave  the 
death-blow  to  Semipelagianism" — Addis  <£  Arnold:  Cath. 
Diet.,  p.  760. 

sem-I  pen  -nl-form,  a.  [Pref.  semi-,  and  Eng. 
penniform  (q.  v.).  ] 

Anatomy  (of  muscles):  Half  penniform.  half  ap- 
proaching the  form  of  the  plume  of  a  feather. 

•sem-I-phy'l-l.u  -1-9.,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  semi-;  Mod. 
Lat.phyllidia  (q.  v.).l 

ZuOl. :  A  division  of  Latreille's  Gasteropoda,  con- 
sisting of  those  having  branchiae  on  the  right  side 
of  the  body,  under  the  border  of  the  mantle,  in  a 
longitudinal  series.  Genera,  Pleurobranchus  and 
Umbrella  (q.  v.). 


fite,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     g6,     p5t, 
or,     wore,    wolf,     w5rk,     who,    son;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Bfrian.     <e,     OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


semiphyllidian 


'sem-l-phy'l-lld  -I-an,  o.  &  s.  [SEMIPHYLLIDIA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Semiphyllidia 
(q.  v.). 

B.  Assubst.;  Any  individual  of  the  Soraiphyllidia 
<q.  v.). 

tsem-I-plan-W-gra  -da,  *. pi.  [Pref.  semi-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  plcmtigrada  (q.  v.).J 

ZoGl. :  A  section  of  the  Carmvora  in  wliich  a  por- 
tion of  the  sole  is  applied  to  the  ground.  Inter- 
mediate between  the  Plantigrada  and  the  Digiti- 
grada. 

sem-I-plan  -tl-grade,  a.  [SEMIPT.ANTIGRADA.] 
Placing  part  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  ground; 
of  or  belonging  to  the  Plantigrada  (q.  v.). 

sem-I-pld-tl-na,  s.  pi,  [Mod.  Lat.  semiplot(us)  ; 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff,  -ina.\ 

Ichthy.:  Agroup  of  Cyprimdfie.  Anal  short;  dorsal 
•elongate,  with  an  osseous  ray;  lateral  line running 
alongthe  middleof  tail ;  barbels  sometimes  present. 
There  are  two  genera:  Cyprinion,  from  Persia  and 
Syria,  and  Somiplotus,  from  Assam. 

sem-I-plo  -tus,  s.  [Pref.  semi-,  and  Gr.  pldtos.] 
{PLOTUS.J  [SEMIPLOTINA.] 

sSm'-I-qua-ver,  s.  [Pref.  semi-,  and  Eng.  quaver 
<q.  v.).] 

Music:  A  half  quaver;  a  note  of  half  the  duration 
of  a  quaver ;  the  sixteenth  of  the  semibreve. 

*sem'-I-qua-ver,  v.  t.  [SEMIQUAVER,  s.]  To 
sound  or  sing,  as  in  semiquavers. 

"  With  wire  and  catgut  he  concludes  the  day, 
Quavering  and  semiquavering  care  away." 

Cowper;  Progress  of  Error. 

*aem-l-soun,  s.  [Latin  *enu'=half,  and  sonus= 
a  sound. J  A  half  sound;  a  low,  broken,  or  indistinct 
sound.  { Chaucer. ) 

*sem  -I-taure,  s.  [Pref.  semi-,  and  Lat.  taurus= 
a  bull.]  Half  bull,  half  man. 

Sem'-lte,  s.  &  a.    [SHEMITE.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  descendant  of  Shem ;  one  of  the 
Semitic  race. 

"None  but  the  Semites  have,  since  the  dawn  of  the 
historic  period,  seriously  disputed  with  our  family  the 
headship  of  the  human  race."—  Whitney.  Life  and  Growth 
*>f  Languages,  ch.  ziii. 

B.  As  adj.:  Semitic  (q.  v.). 

sem-I-ter  -tian,  o.  &  s.  [Prof,  semi-,  and  Eng. 
tertian.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Possessing  the  characters  of  a  quo- 
tidian and  a  tertian  ague.    (Used  of  a  quotidian 
fever  which  has  remissions  on  the  days  when,  if  it 
were  an  ordinary  tertian,  it  would  intermit.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

Pathol. :  A  semitortian  fever. 

"  The  natural  product  of  such  a  cold  moist  year  are  tor- 
tians,  semitertians,  and  some  quartans."—  Arbuthnot:  On 
Air. 

Se-mlt-lc,  a.  [Eng.  Semit(e);  -ic.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  Shem  or  his  descendants  j  pertaining 
to  the  Hebrew  race,  or  any  of  those  kindred  to  it, 
as  the  ancient  Phosnicians,  the  Arabians,  and  the 
Assyrians, 

Semitic-languages,  s.  pi.  The  most  important 
group  of  languages,  after  the  Indo-European.  It  is 
marked  by  the  triliterality  of  the  roots  and  their 
inflection  by  internal  change,  by  variation  of  vowel. 

"The  name  'Semitic-languages'  is  used  to  designate  a 
Krmip  of  Asiatic  and  African  languages,  some  living  and 
aome  dead,  namely,  Hebrew  and  Phoenician,  Aramaic, 
Assyrian,  Arabic,  Ethiopia  (Geez  and  Amharic).  The 
name  which  was  introduced  by  Eichhorn  (Einleit.  in  das 
A.  T.  (ed.  2d),  i.  45)  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  most 
nations  which  speak  or  spoke  these  languages  are 
•descended,  according  to  Genesis,  from  Shem,  son  of 
Noah."— Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xxi.  641. 

Bern  -lt-Is.m(  s.  [Eng.  Semit(e) ;  -fern.]  A  Semitic 
idiom  or  word ;  the  adoption  of  what  is  peculiarly 
Semitic. 

Bern  -I-tone,  subst.  [Pref.  semi-,  and  Eng.  tone 
<q.v.).] 

Music:  A  half  tone,  or  an  approximate  half  of  a 
I  tone;  there  are  three  kinds — greater,  lesser,  and 
natural.  An  interval  of  sound,  as  between  mi  and 
fa  on  the  diatonic  scale,  which  is  only  half  the  dis- 
tance of  the  interval  between  do  and  re,  or  sol 
and  la. 

"A  series  of  sounds  relating  to  one  leading  note  is 
called  a  mode,  or  a  tone,  and  there  are  twelve  semitones 
in  the  scale,  each  of  which  may  be  made  in  its  turn  the 
leader  of  a  mode." — Jones:  Imitative  Arts. 

sem-I-ton'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  semiton(e) ;  -tc.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  semitone ;  consisting  of  a  semitone 
or  of  semitones. 

*Bem-I-un  -gl-al,  a.  [SEHUNCIA.]  Half  an  inch 
in  size. 

"  CJncial  or  aemiuncial  letters." — North:  Life  of  Lord 
Guilford,  i.  20, 

sSm'-mlt,  subst.  (Terhaps  the  same  as  Samite 
(q.  v.},  or  a  contraction  of  chemisette.]  An  under- 
shirt, generally  woolen.  (Scotch.) 
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tsem-nft-pl-the  -$I-dse,  8,  pi.  [Modern  Latin 
sem.no/n7A.ec (us) ;  Latin  fern,  pi.  adj.  suffix  -idee.] 
[SEMNOPITH  EC  IN.S;.  ] 

sem-no  plth-e-9i -nee,  s.pl.  [Mod,  Latin  sem- 
nopithec(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

1.  Zodl.:  A  sub-family  of  Simiadra  (q-v.).    Pelvic 
limbs   longer    than    pectoral;    tail    very  long;  no 
cheek    pouches  or  vermiform    appendix;  sternum 
narrow;    ischiatic  callosities;    third  lower  molar 
always  with  live  tubercles.    Two  genera,  Colobus 
and  Semnopithecus.    It  was  formerly  made  a  family 
(Somnopithecidae)  of  Primates  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palo2ont.:  From  the  Miocene  onward. 
sem-n6-pl-the  -CUB,  s.    [Greek  sem.)ios=sacred, 

&ndpithekos=an  ape.] 

1.  Zool.;  Sacred  monkeys,  Sacred  apes;  the  type- 
genus  of  the  Semnopithecime,  distinguished  from 
Colobus  by  the    presence   of   a    small    functional 
thumb  and  their  absence  from  Africa.    The  species 
are  numerous,  spread  over  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Oriental  region,  wherever  the  forests  are  extensive. 
They  extend  along  the  Himalayas  to  beyond  Simla : 
on  the  west  of  India  they  are  not  found  north  or 
14°  N.  lat.,  on  the  east  they  extend  into  Arakan, 
and  to  Borneo  and  Java,  but  apparently  not  into 
Siam  or  Cambodia.    One  species   (Semnopithecus 
roxellana)    was     discovered   by    Pere    David    at 
Moupin,  in  East  Thibet,  where    the  winters   are 
severe,  and   the  whole   vegetation  is  palfearctic. 
The  monkeys  of  this  genus  vary  much  in  size,  the 
largest  are  bigger  than  a  pointer;  the  body  in  all 
long  and  slightly  made,  and  the  tail  pendulous. 
The  most  important  species  are  described  in  this 
Dictionary  under  their  popular  names. 

2.  Palceont. :  From  the  Upper  Miocene  of  Greece 
and  the  Sivalik  Hills,  and    the   Pliocene  of   the 
South  of  Franco  and  Italy. 

sem  -6-la,  sem-ft-lel'-la,  s.    [SEMOLINA.] 

sem.-&-li  -na,  s.    [Ital.  semolino,  semolella."] 

Foods:  A  farinaceous  food  consisting  of  the  fine 
hard  parts  of  wheat,  rounded  by  attrition  in  the 
mill-stones. 

Se-m6ule  ,  s.    [Fr.]    Semolina  (q.  v.). 

tsem-pe"r-vir'-ent,  adj.  [Lat.  semper^ always, 
and  virens,  pr.  par.  of  vireo=to  be  green.]  Always 
green;  evergreen. 

sem  -per-vlve,  s.  [SEMPEEVIVUM.]  The  house- 
look. 

"The  greater  sempervive  will  put  out  branches  two  or 
three  yearn;  but  they  wrap  the  root  in  an  oil-cloth  once 
in  half  a  year." — Bacon. 

sem-per-yl  -vum,  s.  [Latin  semper  =  always, 
and  vit;u«= living,  alive.  Named  from  their  tenac- 
ity of  life.] 

Bot. :  House-leek ;  a  genus  of  Crassulese.  Succu- 
lent herbs  or  undershrubs.  Radicle  leaves  densely 
rosulate,  stoloniferous  from  their  axils,  the  cauline 
ones  alternate ;  calyx  six  to  twenty-cleft ;  petals 
distinct  or  nearly  so ;  stamens  twice  as  many  as  the 
petals,  or  as  many  and  opposite  to  them;  folli- 
cles many-seeded;  hypogynous  scales  laciniated, 
toothed,  or  wanting.  Known  species  about  forty. 
from  Europe,  North  Africa,  especially  Madeira  and 
the  Canary  Islands.  The  fisnermen  of  Madeira  rub 
their  nets  with  the  fresh  leaves  of  S.  glutinosum, 
steeping  them  afterward  in  an  alkaline  liquor ;  this 
renders  them  as  durable  as  if  they  were  tanned. 

sSm-pI-tSr'-nal,  *sem-pl-te"r'-nall,  a.  [French 
sempiternel,  from  Lat.  sempiternus,  from  semper= 
always;  Sp.  &  Port.  sempiterno\  Ital.  sempiternale, 
sempiferno.] 

1.  Of  never-ending  duration  ;  everlasting,  endless ; 
having  beginning,  but  no  end. 

"All  truth  is  from  the  sempiternal  source." 

Cowper;  Task,  ii.  499. 

2.  Eternal,  everlasting ;  without  beginning  or  end. 
*sem-pl-t§rne,  a.    [Lat.  sempitemus.']    Sempi- 
ternal; everlasting. 

"And  his  beinge  is sempiterne." — Gower:  C.  A.,  vii. 

*sem-pl-ter  -nl-ty\  s.  [Fr.  sempiternite,  from 
Lat.  sempiternitatem,  accus.  of  sempitemitas,  from 
semm"2ernus=sempiternal  (q.  v.).]  Future  duration 
without  end ;  eternity. 

*sem-pl-ter  -nize,  v.  t.  [SEMPITEENE.]  To  per- 
petuate. 

"The  sempiternizing  of  the  human  race." — Vrquhart; 
Rabelais,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  viii. 

sem  -pre",  adv.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  semper= always.] 
Music:  Ever,  always,  throughout.    Used  in  con- 
junction with  some  other  mark  of  time  or  expres- 
sion, to  signify  that  such  mark  is  to  remain  in  force 
until  a  new  direction  appears. 
semp  -ster  (p  silent),  s.    [SEAMSTEE.] 
semp  -stress  (p  silent), s.    [SEAMSTRESS.] 
semp  -stres-sy4  (p  silent),  s.    [SEAMSTRESS?.] 
sSm'-sSy-ite,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful,  but  probably 
after  one  Somscy ;  suft".  -ite  (J/t«.).] 


senatorially 


Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  small,  gray  tabular 
crystals  at  FelsObanya,  Hungary.  Specific  gravity, 
5*95.  Composition:  Sulphur,  19'10;  antimony,  26*85  ; 
load,  54*1)5=100,  which  corresponds  to  the  formula 
7Pb+3Sb2S3. 

se  mun  -$I-a,  s.  [Lat.  «emi  =  half,  anduncfa=an 
ounce.]  A  small  Roman  coin  of  the  weight  of  four 
drachms,  being  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  Roman 
pound. 

sen,  s.  A  Japanese  coin,  of  the  value  of  four- 
fifths  of  a  cent. 

se-na'-$I-a,  subst.  [Named  after  Jean  Senac,  a 
French  physician  (1693-1770).] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Celastraceee.  Shrubs  with 
smooth  branches;  feathery  veined,  entire  leaves; 
terminal  corymbs  of  white  flowers,  with  hypogy- 
nous stamens.  Akin  to  Celastrus.  Senacia  (for- 
merly Celastrus)  undulata  furnishes  a  hard  wood. 

sen  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [First  element  doubtful; 
suff.  -age,  ] 

Law:  Money  paid  for  synodals. 

sen-ar-mon  -tite,  s.  [After  the  mineralogist, 
H.  de  Senarmont,  who  nrst  described  it  ;  suff. 
-it«(Afin.)-] 

Min.  :  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring  in  octahe- 
drons with  octahedral  cleavage,  also  granular, 
massive.  Hardness,  2-2'5;  specific  gravity,  5*22- 
5'3;  luster,  resinous  to  sub-adamantine;  colorless 
or  grayish;  streak,  white.  Composition:  Oxygen, 
16'44;  antimony,  83:56=100,  equal  to  the  formula, 
SbOa.  Results  principally  from  the  decomposition 
of  stibnite,  the  finest  and  largest  crystals  being 
found  in  Algeria. 

sen-ar-y*,  adj.  [Lat.  senarius,  from  sent'  =  six 
each  lsex=  six.]  Of  six;  belonging  to  six  ;  contain- 
ing six. 

"  The  senary  of  the  number  six  has  a  double  reference, 
the  one  to  this  particular  day's  work,  the  other  to  the 
whole  creation."  —  More:  Defence  of  Phil.  Cabbala,  ch.  i. 

sen  -ate,  *sen-at,  subst.  [Fr.senat,  from  Lat. 
senatum,  accus.  of  senafus=a  council  of  elders, 
from  sene;c(genit.  sems)=an  old  man;  Sp.senado; 
Ital.  senate.] 

1.  An  assembly  or  council  of  elders;  an  assembly 
or  council  of  citizens  invested  with  a  share  in  the 
government. 

(1)  In  ancient  Rome,  a  body  or  council  of  elders, 
appointed  or  elected  from  among  citizens  of  free 
birth,  and  entrusted  with  the  supreme  legislative 
power.    To  it  belonged  exclusively  the  administra- 
tion of  foreign  affairs,  and  of  the  exchequer.    It 
also  exercised  a  general  superintendence  over  the 
religion  of  the  state.    It  could  not  meet  unless  sum- 
moned by  a  magistrate.    The  number  of  the  mem- 
bers varied  at  different  times. 

(2)  The  upper  house  or  branch  of  a  legislature  in 
various  countries,  as  in  France,  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  in  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons. 

(3)  Hence,  a  legislative  body  generally  ;  a  state 
council;   the  legislative  department  of  a  govern- 
ment. 

"While  listening  senates  hang*  upon  thy  tongue." 

Thomson;  Autumn,  15. 

2.  The  governing  body  of  the  Universities  of  Cam- 
bridge and  London,  and  of  some  American  Univer- 
sities. 

senate-chamber,  subst.  The  chamber  or  hall  in 
which  a  senate  meets. 

senate-house,  siibst.  A  house  in  which  a  senate 
meets  ;  a  place  of  public  council. 

"  The  nobles,  in  great  earnestness,  are  going 
All  to  the  senate-house." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

sen-at-5r,  *sen~at-our,  *cen-a-tpur,  s.  [O.Fr. 

senatour  (French  senateur),  from  Latin  senatorem, 
accus.  of  senator  =  a  senator  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  senador  ; 
Ital.  senatore.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  member  of  a  senate. 

"  The  right  of  naming  senators  belonged  at  first  to  the 
kings."  —  Kennett:  Romce  Antique  Notitia,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  ii. 

*2.  Old  Law:  A  member  of  the  king's  council  ;  a 
king's  councilor. 

H  In  Scotland  the  Lords  of  Session  are  called 
Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice. 

sen-a-tb'r  -I-al,  a.    [Eng.  senator;  -iaJ.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  senate  ;  befitting  a  senate 
or  a  senator. 

"  Most  of  the  earlier  historians  were  of  consular  or 
senatorial  rank."—  Lewi's.-  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855), 
i.  43. 

2.  Entitled  to  elect  a  senator;  as,  a  senatorial 
district. 

sen  a-tbr'-l-al-ly4,  adv.  [Eng.  senatorial;  -ly.] 
In  a  senatorial  manner;  in  a  manner  becoming  or 
befitting  a  senator. 

"The  mother  was  cheerful;  the  father  senatorially 
grave."  —  Drutnmond:  Travels,  p.  17. 


btfil,     btfy;     pout,    J6wl;     cat,     c,ell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zliun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


senatorian 
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sennet 


tsen-a-tor'-I-gin,  *sen-a-tbr  -I-ofls,  a.  [Latin 
senatorius,  from  senator=a  senator.]  Senatorial. 

"Raising it  from  the  equestrian  to  the  senatorial!  rank." 
—Xiddleton:  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  i.,  g  1. 

sen -a-t8r-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  senator;  •ship.'}  The 
office,  dignity,  or  position  of  a  senator. 

sen-a -tiis,  s.    [Lat.]    [SENATE.] 

•1.  A  senate. 

"After  this,  he  made  a  hundred  counsellors  of  the  befit 
and  honestest  men  of  the  city,  which  he  called  patricians; 
and  the  whole  company  of  them  together  he  called  sen- 
atus,  as  one  would  say,  the  ('ouncel  of  the  Ancients." — 
Xorth:  Plutarch,  p.  21. 

2.  The  senate  or  governing  body  of  a  university. 

senatus-academicus,  e.  One  of  the  governing 
bodies  in  Scotch  universities,  consisting  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  professors,  and  charged  with  the  superin- 
tendence and  regulation  of  discipline,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  university  property  and  revenues, 
subject  to  the  control  and  review  of  the  university 
court,  and  the  conferring  of  degrees  through  the 
chancellor  or  vice-chancellor. 

senatus-consultum,  s. 

Rom.  Antiq.:  A  decree  of  the  Roman  Senate. 

Bend,  *sende  (pa.  t. "sende,  *sente,  sent;  pa.  par. 
sent)  v.  t.  <fci.  [A.  S.  sendan  (pa.  t.  sende,  pa.  par. 
tended);  cogn.  with Dut.  zenden ;  Icel.senda;  Dan. 
sende;  Sw.  siinda;  Goth,  sandjan;  M.H.German 
tenten ;  German  senden.  From  a  root  signifying  to 
make  to  go;  cf.  O.  H.  Ger.  «inna»=to  go,  to  go 
forth ;  Ger.  sinnen  (pa.  t.  «ann)=to  go  over  in  the 
mind;  Icel.  sinni  (for  sinthi)  =  si  walk,  a  journey; 
A.  S.  sidh  (for  sinth)~R  journey,  a  time ;  i*idhi<tn  = 
to  travel ;  M.  H.  Ger.  sint=&  way,  a  time.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  go  or  pass  from  one  place  to  an- 
other ;  to  dispatch. 

"  This  sudden  sending  him  away  mast  seem 
Deliberate  pause."         Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  3. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  conveyed  or  transmitted. 

"  [He]  sent  letters  by  posts  on  horseback." — Esther 
Tiii.  10. 

3.  To  impel,  to  propel,  to  hurl,  to  cast,  to  throw ; 
as,  A  gun  sends  a  ball  1,000  yards. 

4.  To  cause  to  take  place ;  to  cause  to  come ;  to 
inflict. 

"God  .  .  .  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  un- 
just."— Matthew  i.  45. 

5.  To  commission  by  authority  to  go  and  act. 

"I  bear  witness  the  Father  hath  sent  me." — John  v.  86. 

6.  To  cause  to  be. 

"God  send  him  well!" 
Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  i.  1. 

7.  (With  certain  verbs  implying  motion) :  To  cause 
to  do  the  act  indicated  by  tne  principal  verb.    It 
always  implies  impulsion  or  propulsion ;  as,  He  sent 
him  flying,  the  blow  sent  him  staggering. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  To  dispatch  a  messenger;  to  dis- 
patch an  agent  or  messenger  for  some  purpose. 

"Pharaoh  sent,  and  called  Joseph." — Genesis  xli.  14. 

2.  Naut.:  To  pitch  precipitately  into  the  hollow 
or  interval  between  two  waves.    (In  this  sense  the 
pa.  t.  is  sended.) 

H  1.  To  send  for:  To  require  or  request  the  at- 
tendance of  a  person  or  the  bringing  of  a  thing  by 
messenger ;  as,  to  send  for  a  person,  to  send  for  a 
book. 

2.  To  send  forth  (or  out) : 

(1)  To  put  out  or  forth;  to  produce;  as,  A  tree 
sends  out  branches. 

(2)  To  emit;  as,  A  flower  sends  fort  h  fragrance. 
sSrid,  s.    [SEND,  t>.] 

Naut. :  The  motion  of  the  waves,  or  the  impetus 
given  by  their  motion. 

1    "Borne  on  the  send  of  the  sea." 

Lonufellotc:  Miles  Standish,  V. 

sen  -dal,  *sen-dall,  *cen-dal,  *sen-delle,  «. 
[O.  Fr.  sendal,  cendal,  from  Low  Lat.  cendalum, 
cendale,  cindadus,  cindalus,  sendalum,  so  called 
because  brought  from  India,  from  Sansc.  sindhu 
=the  river  Indus,  Scinde,  from  syand  =  to  flow; 
cf.  Gr.  sindon  =  fine  linen;  Sp.  &  Port,  cendal; 
Ital.  zendalo,  zendado.]  A  light,  thin  stuff  of  silk 
or  thread. 

"  The  coiAteins  were  of  sendall  thyn." 

Ootcer:  C.  A.,  i. 

send'-er,  s.    [Eng.  send,  v.  ;-er.]    One  who  sends. 

sen-e-bl-er  -a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  from  Jean  Senebier, 
a  Swiss  Protestant  minister,  naturalist,  and  bib- 
liographer (1742-1809)  .1 

Bot. :  Wart-cress;  the  typical  genus  of  Senebier- 
idre  (q.  v.).  Fruit  broader  than  long,  without 
valves  or  wings ;  two-celled,  each  cell  one-seeded. 
Known  species  six,  from  temperate  and  warm 
countries. 


sen  S-bl  er  -I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  senebier(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  4ti<B.J 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Cruciferse,  tribe  Diplecolobeae 
(q.v.)._ 

sen  -e-ca,  s.  [For  etym.  and  def.  see  compound.] 

seneca-oil,  K. 

Min. :  A  petroleum  found  at  Cuba,  Alleghany 
Co.,  New  York.  Also  occurs  on  the  surface  of 
Seneca  Lake,  but  it  is  uncertain  whet  her  the  name 
arose  from  this  fact,  or  because  it  was  collected 
and  sold  by  the  Seneca  Indians. 

seneca-root,  s.    [SENEGA.] 

se-ne'-?I-6  (or 9  as  sh) ,«.  [Lat.=(l)  an  old  man, 
(2)  the  genus  Seuecio  (see  def.).  Named  because 
its  pappus  resembles  gray  hairs.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Senecionese  and  Seno- 
cionidese  (q.  v.).  Generally  herbs  with  alternate 
leaves  and  solitary  or  corymbose  yellow  flowers. 
Involucre  cylindrical,  with  linear  scales,  often 
tipped  with  brown.  Anthers  without  bristles  at 
the  base,  style  scarcely  longer  than  the  corolla ; 
truncate  or  ciliate  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches.  Known  species  about  500,  from  temper- 
ate and  cold  countries. 

sen-e-$I-6  -ne-se  (or  c  as  sh),  s.  pi.  [Lat.  sene- 
cio  (genit.  senecion(is) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Botany:  The  typical  sub-tribe  of  Seuecionidees 
(q.  v.). 

se-ne-$I  6-nId  -8-88,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  tenecio,  genit. 
senecion(is) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ideas.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Tubuliflorae,  with  the  following 
sub-tribes; 

Euxenieae, Milleriese,  Silphiese,  Melampodieie,  Ambro- 
sieae,  Iveie.  Parthenieae.  Heliopsideee,  Rudbeckieae,  Core- 
opsideae,  Hidentidea1.  Verbesineae,  Flaverieae,  Tageteje, 
Porophyllese,  GaillardiefB,  Helenieee,  Galinsogeae,  Sphe- 
ogynew,  Anthemidese,  Chrysanthemeffi,  Cotuleae,  Atnan- 
asieaa,  Artemisieae,  Hippiese,  Eriocephaleee,  Angiantheffi, 
CaBsiniete,  Helichryseae,  Seriphiesa,  Antennariete,  Leys- 
serieae,  Relhanieae,  Neuroljenea1.  and  Senecioneae. 

tse-nec  -tl-tude,  subst.  [Lat.  senectus=old  age, 
from  senex=old.j  Old  age. 

sen  -e-ga,  sen'-e-ka,  «.  [SENECA.] 
Pharm.:  The  dried  root  of  Polygala  senega,  the 
Rattlesnake-root.  It  is  stimulant,  expectorant, 
diuretic,  and  emmenagogue,  and  in  large  doses, 
emetic  and  cathartic.  It  is  given  in  chronic  affec- 
tions of  the  lungs,  in  functional  derangement  of  the 
heart,  in  dropsy,  amenorrhoea,  and  dysmenorrhoDa. 

Sen-e-gal',  s.    [From  the  native  name.) 

Geog. :  A  French  colonial  dependency  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  traversed  by  a  river  of  the  same 
name. 

Senegal-galago,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Galago  senegalensis.  It  is  fawn-gray  above, 
yellowish  white  beneath,  with  dark  brown  feet  and 
tail,  and  a  white  stripe  on  the  face. 

Senegal-jackal, ». 

ZoOl.:  A  well-marked  variety  of  the  Jackal  (Canis 
aureus),  to  which  specific  distinction  is  sometimes 
given  as  Canis  anthus.  It  is  larger  than  the  com- 
mon kind,  more  elegantly  built,  and  has  long  legs, 
somewhat  like  a  greyhound.  Color  bright  tawny, 
with  a  black  band  on  back,  chest,  and  sides. 

Senegal-parrot,  t. 

Ornith. :  Palceornis  senegalus. 

Senegal-root,  s. 

Pharm.:  The  root  of  Cocculus  bakis.  It  is  very 
bitter,  and  is  a  diuretic. 

sgn'-e-gln,  sen'-e-guln,  s.  [Eng.  seneg(a) ;  -in.] 
[SAPONIN.] 

8e-nes'-9en9e,  subst.  [Lat.  senescens,  pr.  par.  of 
seneKco— to  become  old ;  sene;r=old.]  The  state  of 
growing  old ;  decay  by  time ;  beginning  of  old  age. 

"The  earth  and  all  things  will  continue  in  the  state 
wherein  they  now  are,  without  the  least  senescence  or 
decay." — Woodward. 

se-nes'-9ent,  a.    [Lat.  senescens.]    Growing  old. 

"Senescent  spinsters  and  dowagers." — Southey:  The  Doc- 
tor,  ch.  cxci. 

sSn  -es-chal,  *s?n  -es-chall,  *sen  -esh-al,  s. 
[O.  Fr.  seneschal  (Fr.  senechal) ;  Low  Lat.  senescal- 
lus.senescalius;  O.Qei.senescalh.trom  Goth.  SIMS 
=old  (cogn.  with  Lat.  seney) ,  and  skalhs='^  ser- 
vant.] [MARSHAL.  ]  An  officer  in  the  house  of 
princes  and  high  dignitaries,  who  had  t'  •  superin- 
tendence of  feasts  and  domestic  ceremonies;  a 
steward.  In  some  instances  he  had  the  dispensing 
of  justice. 

sen  -Ss-chal-shlp,  «.  [Eng.  seneschal;  -ship.] 
The  office  or  post  of  a  seneschal. 

sSn  -green, «.  [From  singriln,  a  prov.  form  of 
Ger.  tngrtf?t=periwinkle:  in-,  intens.,  and  grun= 
green.] 

Bot. :  Semperrivum  tectorum. 


•sen  -Ic-al,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Nayia.:  A  term  applied  to  an  old  form  of  quadrant, 
consisting  of  several  concentric  quadrantic  arcs, 
divided  into  eight  equal  parts  by  radii  with  par- 
allel right  lines  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
It  was  made  of  brass  or  wood,  with  lines  drawn 
from  each  side  intersecting  one  another,  and  an 
index  divided  by  sines  also,  with  90°  on  the  limb  and 
two  sights  on  the  edge  to  take  the  altitude  of  the 
sun.  It  was  in  great  use  among  French  navigators. 
(Smyth,) 

se -nile,  o.  [Lat.  senilis,  from  sencjr=old ;  Fr. 
senil;  Sp.  &.  Port,  senil:  Ital.  senile.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  old  age ;  derived  or  proceeding  from  old 
age ;  consequent  on  or  arising  from  tin-  weaknesses 
usually  accompanying  old  age. 

H  In  pathology  there  are  senile  catarrh  and  senile 
prurigo. 

se-nll-I-ty1,  s.  [Fr.  sfnilite.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  senile ;  old  age. 

sen  I  8r,  *sen-i-our,  a.  &  subst.  [Lat.  senior= 
older,  compar.  of  senex=old.  Signor,  senor,  senior, 
seignior,  sire,  and  sir  are  thus  the  same  word.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Older,  elder;  more  advanced  in  yo;irs.    When 
appended  to  a  proper  name,  as  John  Smith,  senior 
(generally  abbreviated  into  si-,  or  sen.),  it  denotes 
the  elder  of  two  persons  of  that  name  in  one  family 
or  community.    [JUNIOR.] 

2.  Higher  or  more  advanced  in  rank,  office,  or  the- 
like;  as,  a  senior  lieutenant,  a  senior  partner,  &c. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  is  older  or  more  advanced  in  years 
than  another. 

2.  One  who  is  older  or  higher  in  office  than  an- 
other ;  one  who  has  held  office  longer  than  another ; 
one  who  is  prior  or  superior  in  rank  or  office. 

"How  can  you  admit  your  seniors  to  the  examination 
or  allowing  of  them,  not  only  being  inferior  in  office  and 
calling,  but  in  gifts  also?"—  ffhitaifte. 

3.  An  aged  person,  an  elder. 

4.  A  student  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  curriculum 
in  American  colleges ;  also  one  in  the  third  year  in 
certain  professional  seminaries. 

senior-optimc,  s.    [OPTIME.] 
senior-sophister,  s.    [SOPHISTEE.] 
senior-wrangler,  s.    [WRANGLER.] 
se-nl-or  -I-ty1,  s.    [Eng.  senior;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  senior;  priority 
of  birth  ;  superior  age. 

2.  Priority,  precedence,  or  superiority  in  rank  or 
office. 

*3.  An  assembly  or  court  consisting  of  the  senior 
fellows  of  a  college. 

tsen'-I-6r-lze,  v.  i.  [English  senior;  -ize.]  To- 
exercise  lordly  authority;  tosignorize. 

*sen  -I-8r-j?,  s.  [English  senior;  -y.]  Seniority, 
eldership. 

sen  -na,  *sen-a,  *sen-ie,  *sen-y,  s.  [Ital.  and 
Sp.  sena:  Port,  senna;  Fr.  a&ne,  from  Arab,  sana  or 

1.  Bot.:  Various  species  of  Cassia.    The  leaf  of 
CossiaelongaraconstitutesTinnevelly Senna.  Otner 
Indian  species  furnishing  the  drug  are  C.  obovata:  C. 
lanceolata,  and  C.  abtrus.    Alexandrian  or  Nubian 
Senna  is  the  leaf  of  C.  lanceolata  and  C.  obomta. 
It  isof  ten  adulterated,  accidentally  orinteutionally, 
with  the  Bladder  Senna  (Colutea  arborescens),as, 
other   kinds    sometimes    are   with   Solenostemmn 
argel,  which  is  bitter  and  irritating.   Tripoli  Senna 
is  from  C.  cethiopica;  and  that  of  Chili  from  Myos- 
chilos  oblongus. 

2.  Pharm.:  A  confection,  a  compound  mixture, 
a  tincture,  and  a  syrup  of  senna  are  employed  in 

Eharraacy.  Senna  is  a  somewhat  potent  purgative, 
ut  is  apt  to  gripe  unless  combined  with  salines, 
like  Epsom  salts,  or  tartrate  of  potash  and  some 
aromatic.  [BLACK-DRAUGHT.] 

senna-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Cassia  emarginata. 

Sen  -na-ar,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  The  southern  portion  of  Nubia. 

Sennaar-galago,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Galago  sennaariensis,  by  some  authorities 
classed  as  a  distinct  species,  but  possibly  only  a 
variety  of  the  Senegal  Galago. 

sen  -na-chj1,  s.    [SEANNACHIE.] 

sen  -net,  *sen-et,  'signet,  *synet,  *synnet,  ». 
[Etym.  doubtful;  probably  either  from  Lat.si't/num 
=a  sign,  or  connected  witli  *ep(em=soven.J 

Music : 

1.  A  word  chiefly  occurring  in  the  stage  directions 
of  the  old  plays  indicating  the  sounding  of  a  note- 
seven  times. 

2.  A  fluorish  consisting  of  a  phrase  made  of  the 
open  notes  of  a  trurupetorothertube  instrument. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wgt,     here,     camel,    h§r,    there;     pine,    pit,    s'ir&,    sir,     marine;   go,    p6t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,    cfib,    ctire,     unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     ae,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


sennight 

sen  -night  (gh  silent),  s.  [Contracted  from  seven- 

night,  as  fortnight  from  four  teen- night,]    The  space 
of  seven  nights  and  days ;  a  week. 

"If  the  interim  be  but  a  sennight,  time's  pace  is  so  hard 
that  it  seems  the  length  of  seven  years."—  Shakesp.:  As 
You,  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

sen  -nit,  s.    [Contracted  from  seven-knit.'} 
Xttittical : 

1.  Braided  cordage  made  by  plaiting  throe  or  any 
odd  number  of  ropes  together. 

2.  A  coarse,  hempen  yarn. 

3.  Plaited  straw  or  palm-leaf  slips  for  hats,  «fec. 
tsSn-OC'-u-lar,  adj.    [Lat.  geni—six.  each,  and 

oculus=au  eye.]    Having  six  eyes. 

senor  (as  sen-ybr'),s.  fSp.l  A  Spanish  form 
of  address,  corresponding  to  the  English  Mr.  or 
Sir. 

seflora  (as  sen-ybr  -a),  s.  [Sp.]  The  feminine 
of  Senor ;  Madame  or  Mrs. ;  a  lady. 

*sen-sate,  *sen'-sat-ed,  adj.  [Lat.  sensatus= 
gifted  with  sense,  intelligent.]  Perceived  by  the 
senses. 

tsen  -sate,  v.  t,  [SENSATE,  a.]  To  perceive  or 
apprehend  by  the  senses;  to  have  perception  of  as 
an  object  of  the  senses. 

"As  those  of  the  one  are  sensated  by  the  ear,  so  those  of 
the  other  are  by  the  eye." — Hooke:  Hist.  Royal  Society, 
iii.  2. 

sen-sa'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  as  if  from  a  Lat.  sensatio, 
from  serwafus=gifted  with  sense;  Sp,  sensacion; 
Ital.  sensazione^} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  The  power  of  feeling  or  receiving  impressions 
through  organs  of  sense. 

3.  Feelings,  agreeable  or  otherwise,  arising  from 
causes  that  are  not  corporeal  or  material;  purely 
spiritual  or  psychical  affections;  as,  a  sensation  of 
awe.  a  sensation  of  novelty,  &c. 

4.  A  state  of  excited  feeling  or  interest. 

"One  of  the  papers  which  created  a  sensation  at  the 
late  meeting  of  the  Church  Congress."— London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

5.  That  which  produces  sensation  or  a  state  of 
excited  feeling  or  interest. 

6.  Just  as  much    as    can  be   perceived    by    the 
senses ;  a  very  small  quantity ;  as,  a  sensation  of 
brandy.     (Slang.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Metaph.:  The  word  Sensation,  like  Perception 
£See  extract  under  PERCEPTION,  II.],  is  employed 
in  different  senses : 

(1)  Mental  consciousness  of  the  processes  of  phys- 
iological sensation.    [2.] 

"Our  Senses,  conversant  about  particular  sensible  ob- 
jects, do  convey  into  the  Mind  several  distinct  percep- 
tions of  things,  according  to  those  various  ways  wherein 
those  objects  do  affect  them  :  and  thus  we  come  by  those 
ideas  we  have,  of  Yellow,  White,  Heat,  Cold,  Soft,  Hard, 
Bitter,  Sweet,  and  all  those  which  we  call  sensible  qual- 
ities, which  when  I  say  the  senses  convey  into  the  Mind, 
I  mean,  they  from  external  objects  convey  into  the  Mind 
what  produces  there  those  perceptions.  This  great  source 
of  most  of  the  ideas  we  have,  dependiugwholly  upon  our 
Senses,  and  derived  by  them  to  the  Understanding,  I  call 
Sensation." — Locke:  Human  Understanding,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

(2)  Subjective  experience,  as  of  pleasure  or  pain, 
•arising  from  objective  experience,  e.  j/.,  from  the 
sight  of  a  beautiful  landscape. 

"There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  the 
permanence  or  independence  of  tangible  e'l  tension  and 
that  of  the  mere  feeling  of  contact,  the  sensation  of 
taste,  of  pleasure  or  pain.  In  the  latter  cases  we  know 
that  the  actual  sensation  ceases  to  be  the  moment  it 
passes  outof  consciousness."—  Vettch:  Hamilton,  p.  190. 

(3)  For  the  use  of  the  word  in  Positive  Philos- 
ophy, see  extract.    [SENSATIONAL-CENTEKS.] 

"  By  Sensation,  therefore,  must  be  understood  that 
form  of  sensibility  which  belongs  to  the  organs  of 
Sense— including,  of  course,  those  important,  but  gen- 
erally neglected  sensibilities  which  arise  from  the 
viscera  and  from  muscular  actions." — G.  H.  Lewes:  Hist. 
Philos.  (ed.  1880),  ii.  357. 

2.  Physiol.:  The  peculiar  property  of  the  nervous 
system  in  a  state  of  activity,  by  which  impressions 
•are  conveyed  to  the  brain  or  sensorium.    When  an 
impression  is  made  on  any  portion  of  the  bodily 
surface    by  contact,  heat,  electricity,  or  any  other 
agent,  the  mind  is  rendered  conscious  of  this  by 
sensation.    In  this  process  there  are  three  stages- 
reception  of  the  impression  at  the  end  of  the  sen- 
sory nerve,  the  conduction  of  it  along  the  nerve 
trunk  to  the  sensorium,  and  the  change  it  excites 
in  the  sensorium  itself,  through  which  is  produced 
sensation.- 

IT  The  word  is  frequently  used  adjectivally,  in 
the  sense  of  causing  groat  interest  or  feeling; 
sensational;  as,  sensation  dramas. 

sensation-novels,  s.  pi.  Novels  which  produce 
their  effect  by  highly-exciting  and  often  improb- 
able situations,  having,  as  their  ground  work. 
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some  great  mystery  or  secret,  atrocious  crime,  or 
the  like,  and  written  in    passionate  and  highly- 
wrought  language. 
sen-sa -tion-al,  a.    [Eng.  sensation;  -al.~\ 

1.  Having  sensation ;  serving  to  convey  sensation ; 
sentient. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  implying  sensation 
or  perception  by  the  senses;  sensationalist. 

3.  Producing  sensation  or  excited  feeling  or  inter- 
est; as,  a  sensational  novel. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sensationalism. 

sensational-centers,  s.ph 

Philos.  &  Physiol. :  (See  extract.) 

"  Every  sense  .  .  .  has  its  own  special  center  or  senso- 
rium :  but  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  assuming,  with 
Unzer  and  Prochaska,  the  ejtiatence  of  any  one  general 
sensorium,  to  which  all  these  converge,  and  I  shall  speak 
therefore  of  the  &ensati*nnil-cei<tvr*  as  the  seats  of  sen- 
sations derived  from  the  stimuli  which  act  on  the  orgtms 
of  sense."— O.  H.  Lewes:  Hist.  Philos.  (ed.  1880),  ii.  359. 

sen-sa  -Uon-al-Ismf  «.  [Eng.  sensational;  -ism.'} 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Sensational  writing  or  language. 
"  The  most  painful  of  all  social  questions  before  sensa- 

tinnnliam  ever  thought  of  taking  it  up."—  London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

2.  Philos.:  The  doctrine  that  knowledge  is  the 
outcome  of  sensation,  that  Psychology  is  a  branch 
of  the  wider  science  of  Biology,  and  Mind  but  one 
aspect  of  Life.    This  teaching  nourished,  chiefly  in 
France,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  whence  Sensa- 
tionalism is  sometimes  called  Eighteenth-century 
Philosophy.    Its  precursor  was  Hobbes  [ BOBBISH!, 
whom  Condillac   (1715-80)  followed  ana  amplified, 
attributinga  sensuous  origin  to  faculties  as  well  as 
to  ideas.    Hartley  (1705-57)    and  Erasmus  Darwin 
(1731-1802)  in  England  and  de  Tracy  (1754-1836)  and 
Cabanis  (1757-1808)  in  France,  also  endeavored  to 
establish  a  physiological  basis  for  mental  phenom- 
ena. 

"Here  is  stated,  in  the  broadest  manner,  the  principle 
of  sensationalism.  It  is  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Descartes,  that  there  are  innate  ideas;  in  direct 
antagonism  to  the  old  doctrine  of  the  spirituality  of 
Mind."— G.  //.  Lewes:  Hist.  Philos.  (ed.  1880),  ii.  281. 

sen-sa '-tion-al-Ist,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  sensational! 
-ist.l 

A.  As  subst.:  One  who  accepts  or  defends    the 
theory  of  Sensationalism  (q.  v.) ;  one  who  assigns  a 
physiological  origin  to  mental  phenomena. 

"He  [Hnme]takes  adecided  stand  upon  experience;  he 
is  the  precursor  of  modern  sensationalists.1' — Q.  H.  Lewes; 
Hist.  Philos.  (ed.  1880),  ii.  231. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  Sensationalism 
(q.  v.) ;  attributing  a  physiological  origin  to  mental 
phenomena. 

"  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  Locke  was  claimed 
as  the  founder  of  a  Sensationalist  school." — Farrar, 
(Annandale.) 

fsSn-sa  -tion-Ism,  s.  [English  sensation;  •ism.'] 
Sensationalism,  1. 

"Sensationism  is  a  grievous  vice  of  the  pulpit,  and  does 
incalculable  injury  to  its  influences.  But  sensationism  is 
only  an  insurrection  .  .  .  against  conventionality." — 
Scribner's  Magazine,  Nov.,  1878,  p.  144. 

sense,  *8§n9e,  s.  [Fr.  sens,  from  Lat.  sensum, 
accns.  of  sensus— feeling,  sense,  from  sen&us,  pa.  par, 
of  sentio—to  feel,  to  perceive;  Ital.  senso,] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"Dost  thou  think  I  have  no  sense,  thou  strik'st  me 
thus?" — Shakesp.;  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  1. 

2.  Perception  by  the  senses  or  bodily  organs ;  sen- 
sation, feeling. 

3.  Perception  by  the  mind ;  apprehension  through 
the  intellect;  understanding,  comprehension,  ap- 
preciation. 

4.  Normal  perception  ;  consciousness,  conviction. 

"And  the  commencement  of  atonement  is 
The  sense  of  its  necessity." 

Byron:  Manfred,  iii.  1. 

5.  Sound  perception,   reasoning,   and  judgment; 
good  mental  capacity ;  understanding. 

"  Fools  admire,  but  men  of  srhse  approve." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  191. 

6.  That  which  is  sound  and  sensible. 

"He  speaks  sense."—  Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  ii.  1. 

7.  The  perceptive  faculties  in  the  aggregate;  the 
faculty   of    thinking   and    feeling;  mind,  feeling; 
mental  power ;  spirit. 

"  Are  you  a  man  ?    Have  you  a  soul  or  sense  f  " 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3. 

8.  That  which  is  felt  or  held  as  a  sentiment;  an 
opinion,  a  feeling,  a  view,  a  judgment. 

"In  opposition  to  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Commons." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

9.  Meaning,  import,  signification. 

"  He  in  the  worst  sense  construes  their  denial." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  824. 


sensibility 

*10.  Sensuality. 

' '  Modesty  may  more  betray  our  sense 
Than  woman's  lightness." 

Shakesp:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

II.  Anat.,  Physiol.,  Metaph.,  <£c.;  Perception  by 
moans  of  certain  bodily  organs.  Five  senses  are 
universally  recognized:  Sight,  hearing,  smell, 
taste,  and  touch.  Each  has  its  appropriate  organ ; 
seeing  has  the  eye,  hearing  the  ear,  smell 
the  nostrils,  taste  the  tongue,  and  touch  the  fingers 
and  the  body  generally.  To  this  some  add  a  sixth 
or  muscular  sense,  by  which  wo  become  aware  of 
the  position  and  direction  of  the  limbs  and  other 
parts  moved  by  means  of  the  voluntary  muscles. 
But  the  sensation  is  really  in  the  nerves  distributed 
through  the  muscles.  If  the  nerves  be  cut  sensation 
in  the  muscles  ceases.  Some  believe  that  the  mus- 
cular sense  is  not  essentially  distinct  from  the 
touch;  it  is,  however,  recognized  by  Foster.  Each 
sense  has  a  nerve  conveying  the  appropriate 
impressions  to  the  brain.  (For  the  metaphysics  of 
the  senses,  see  SENSATION.) 

IF  (1)  Common  sense :  [COMMON-SENSE.] 

f(2)  In  all  sense:    In  every  respect. 

"  You  should,  in  all  sense,  be  much  bound  to  him." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

(3)  To  take  the  sense  of  a  meeting :  To  ascertain 
the  opinions  or  views  of  a  meeting  by  putting  a 
question  to  the  vote. 

sense-capsules,  sense-cavities,  *.  /</. 

Anat. :  Capsules  or  cavities  interposed  between 
other  bones  for  the'  lodgment  of  the  higher  organs 
of  sense,  the  noso,  the  eye,  and  the  ear.  In  the  case 
of  the  ear,  and  to  a  less  extent  of  the  nose,  the  cap- 
sules are  formed  of  special  and  complex  bony 
apparatus.  (Quain.) 

fsense,  v.  t.  [SENSE,  su&sf.]  To  perceive  by  the 
senses. 

"  IB  he  sure  that  objects  are  not  otherwise  sensed  by 
others,  than  they  are  by  him?" — Gtanvill:  Scepsis  Scien- 
tiflca. 

tsense'-ful,*Bense'-full,  a.  [Eng.  sense  ;-/uJ(0-J 
Reasonable,  judicious,  sensible. 

sense  -less,  *sence  lesse,  a.  [English  sense; 
-less.} 

1.  Destitute  or  deprived  of  sense  or  the  power  of 
feeling;  having  no  power  of  feeling  or  sensation; 
incapable  of  sensation,  feeling,  or  perception;  in- 
sensible. 

"His  wife  .  .  .  was  carried  senseless  to  her  cham- 
ber."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Not  feeling1  or  appreciating. 

"  Harm  not  yourself  with  your  vexation,  I 
Am  senseless  of  your  wrath." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  1. 

3.  Wanting  in  feeling,  sympathy,  or  appreciation ; 
without  sensibility. 

*4.  Unfelt. 

"  Mock  not  my  senseless  conjuration." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  2. 
*5.  Inanimate,  insensible. 

"Their  lady  lying  on  the  sencelesse  grownd." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  63. 

6.  Wanting  in    understanding;   foolish,    stupid, 
silly ;  as,  a  senseless  act. 

7.  Contrary  tosound  judgmentorreason ;  unwise; 
ill-judged,  foolish,  stupid,  nonsensical. 

"The  wild  and  senseless  escape  of  a  few  desperate 
wretches." — Warbttrton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iii.,  §  3. 

sense -less-1?,  adv.  [vEng.  senseless;  -ly.\  In  a 
senseless,  stupid,  or  foolish  manner;  foolishly,  un- 
reasonably ;  without  sense. 

sense'-lSss-ness,  *sence-les-ness,  s.  [English 
senseless;  •ness.'} 

1.  The  state  of  being  senseless  or  insensible ;  want 
or  absence  of  sense  or  feeling ;  insensibility. 

"A  mean  between  perceptivity  and  senselessness." — 
Search.-  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Want  of  judgment  or  good  sense;  folly,  foolish- 
ness, stupidity,  absurdity. 

sen-sl-fcll  -I-tyS  s.  [Fr.  sensibilite,  from  Latin 
sensibilitatem,  accus.  of  sensibilitas,  from  sensibilis 
^sensible  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  sensibilidad;  Italian  sensi- 
bilita.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sensible  or  capable 
of   sensation;    susceptibility  of   impression,  espe- 
cially to  see  or  feel.     (Applied  especially  to  animal 
bodies.) 

-'Any  sensibility  of  his  power-ond  will  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  his  own  glory."— .Pearson.-  Creed,  art.  1. 

2.  Capacity  to  feel  or  perceive  in  general;  the 
capacity  of  the  soul  to  exercise  or  be  the  subject  of 
emotion  or  feeling,  as  distinguished  from  the  intel- 
lect and  the  will;  susceptibility  of    impressions, 
such  as  awe,  wonder,  sublimity,  <fcc. 

3.  Acuteness  of  sensation  or  of  perception ;  pecu- 
liar susceptibility  of   impressions,  pleasurable  or 
otherwise;  delicacy  or  keenness  of  feeling;  quick 
emotion  or  sympathy ;  delicacy  of  temperament. 


bfiil,    b6y ;     pout,    j  <5wl ;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     $nin,     bench ;     go,     gem ;     thin,     this ;     sin,     as. ;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      deL 
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sensual-motion 


If  In  this  sense  frequently  used  in  the  plural. 
"He  was  born  with  violent  passions  and  quick  sensi- 
bilities."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

4.  Experience  of  sensations ;  actual  feeling. 

5.  That  quality  of  an  instrument  which  makes  it 
indicate  very  slight  changes  of  condition ;  delicacy ; 
as,  the  sensibility  of  a  thermometer. 

sen  -sl-ble,  a.  &  «.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  sensibilis, 
from  sensus=sense  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  sensible;  Italian 
sensibile.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Capable   of    being   perceived   by  the   senses ; 
capable  of  exciting  sensation  j  perceptible  by  the 
senses. 

"Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling,  as  to  sight  ?" 

Shaketp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

2.  Perceptible  by  the  mind;  capable  of  making 
an  impression  on  the  reason  or  understanding. 

3.  Capable   of   being   estimated   or    calculated; 
appreciable. 

4.  Capable  of  sensation ;  having  the  capacity  of 
receiving  impressions  from  external  objects ;  hav- 
ing the   power  or  capacity  of  perceiving   by  the 

5.  Capable  of  emotional  influences;  capable. of 
feeling. 

"Not  mad,  but  sensible  of  grief.' 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  4. 

6.  Easily  affected ;  very  liable  to  or  susceptible  of 
impression  from  without. 

"  With  affection  wondrous  sensible." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  8. 

7.  Perceiving  or  having  perception  clearly  by  the 
senses  or  the  intellect ;  seeing,  perceiving,  or  appre- 
hending clearly ;  hence,  convinced,  satisfied,  per- 
suaded. 

"They  are  very  sensible  that  they  had  better  have 
pushed  their  conquests  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic." 
— Addison. 

S.  Easily  moved  or  affected  by  natural  agents  or 
changes  of  condition ;  capable  of  indicating  slight 
changes  of  condition ;  delicate,  sensitive ;  as,  a  sen- 
sible thermometer. 

9.  Possessing  or  endowed  with  sense,  judgment,  or 
reason;  endowed  with  common  sense;  intelligent; 
acting  with  sense  or  reason. 

'"Twas  a  good  sensible  fellow."—  Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

10.  Characterized  by  sense,  judgment,  or  reason; 
judicious,    reasonable;  in   accordance   with  good 
sense ;  as,  a  sensible  act,  sensible  language. 

B.  As  substantive : 

fl.  Sensation,  sensibility. 

"  Must  needs  remove 
The  sensible  of  pain."—  XUton:  P.  L.,  ii.  268. 

2.  That   which   produces   sensation;    something 
perceptible,  a  material  substance. 

"The  creation 
Of  this  wide  sensible." 

Sore:  Song  of  Soul,  I.  ii.  135. 

3.  That  which  possesses  sensibility;  a  sensitive 
being. 

sensible-horizon,  s.    [HORIZON.] 

sensible-note,  s. 

Music:  A  leading-note  (q.  v.). 

sen  -si-ble-ness,  s.    [Eng.  sensible;  -ness.] 

1.  Possibility  of  being  perceived  by  the  senses. 

2.  Perception,  apprehension,  appreciation. 
"The  sensibleness  of  an  acquiescence  in  the  benefactor's 

goodness."  —  Harrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  16. 

3.  Sensitiveness ;  keenness  of  feeling;  painful  con- 
sciousness. 

"This  feeling  and  sensibleness,  and  sorrow  for  sin." — 
Hammond. 

4.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sensible;  sensi- 
bility ;  capability  of  sensation. 

"The  senstbleness  of  the  eye  renders  it  subject  to  pain, 
as  alwo  unfit  to  be  dressed  with  sharp  medicaments." — 
Sharp. 

5.  Good  sense,  good  judgment ;  intelligence,  rea- 
son. 

sen'-si-bly1,  adv.    [Eng.  sensib(le) ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  sensible  manner;  so  as  to  be  perceived  by 
the  senses;  perceptibly  to  the  senses. 

"Fetched  not  out  her  breath  sensibly." — P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  Hi. 

2.  So  as  to  be  perceived  by  the  mind;  appreciably, 
materially. 

"The  main  features  of  the  trade  have  not,  however, 
sensibly  altered." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  With  perception  either  of  body  or  mind  ;  sensi- 
bly, feelingly. 

"  'How  was  there  a  Costard  broken  in  a  shin?' 
'  I  will  tell  you  sensibly.' " 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iii.  1. 


4.  In  a  sensible  or  judicious  manner;  with  good 
sense;  judiciously,  reasonably ;  as,  He  spoke  most 
sensibly. 

sen-sl-fa  cient  (ci  as  snl,  adj.  [Lat.  sensus= 
sense,  and  faciens  (pr.  par.  of /acere)=making.] 
Converting  into  sensation. 

sen-slf  -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  sc?nsu*=sense,  and/ero 
=  to  bear.]  Producing  sensation. 

sen-slf  -Ic,  a.  [Lat.  sens««=sense,  and  facio= 
to  make.]  Causing  or  producing  sensation. 

sens  -ism,  s.    [Eng.  sens(e') ;  -ism.] 

Metaph. :  The  same  as  SENSATIONALISM  (q.  v.). 

sens  -1st,  s.  <fe  a.    [Eng.  sens(e) ;  -1st.] 

Metaph. :  The  same  as  SENSATIONALIST  (q.  v.). 

sen  -sl-tlve,  o.  &  s.  [Fr.tentitif;  LowLat.sen- 
sitivus;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  sensitive.] 

A..  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Having  sense  or  feeling,  or  the  capacity  of  re- 
ceiving impressions  from  external  objects. 

2.  Having  feelings  easily  excited  or  keenly  sus- 
ceptible of  external  impressions ;  of  keen  sensibil- 
ity; readily  and  acutely  affected. 

t3.  Serving  to  affect  the  senses ;  sensible,  material. 

"  The  sensitive  faculty  may  have  a  tmtlttvt  love  of  some 
sensitive  objects." — Hammond. 

4.  Pertaining  to  the  senses  or  to  sensation. 

"What  are  called  sensitive  nerves  or  nerves  of  common 
sensation." — Toad  &  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  ii.  55. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chemistry  <t  Photog.:  Capable  of  undergoing 
change  by  exposure  to  light. 

2.  Phys.:    Easily  affected  or  moved,  indicating 
readily  slight  changes  of  condition ;  as,  a  sensitive 
balance  or  thermometer. 

*B.  Assubst. :  Something  that  feels;  a  sensorium. 

"The  seat  of  the  one  is  in  the  intellectual,  reasonable 
nature  ;  the  seat  of  the  other  is  in  the  sensitive." — Sharp: 
Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  8. 

sensitive-fern,  8. 

Bot. :  Onoclea  sensibilis.  Named  from  the  sensi- 
bility and  delicacy  of  the  frond. 

sensitive-flames,  s.  pi.  Flames  which  quiver 
and  are  sometimes  extinguished  when  an  appropri- 
ate musical  note  is  sounded. 

sensitive-plants,  s.pl. 

Bot.:  Mimosa  pudica  and  M.  sensitiva,  which 
possess  a  vegetable  irritability,  causing  them  to 
shrink  from  the  touch.  If  the  fingers  be  applied  to 
one  of  them,  the  leaflets  of  the  bipinnate  leaf  over- 
lap one  another  from  below  upward;  if  greater 
irritation  be  applied,  the  secondary  petioles  bend- 
ing forward  approach  one  another,  and  if  the  irri- 
tation be  still  increased,  the  common  petiole  sinks 
down  by  bending  at  the  joint  uniting  it  with  the 
stem.  Dr.  Robert  Brown  mentions  that  plants  of 
M.  pudica  grow  abundantly  by  the  sides  of  the 
Panama  Railway  in  New  Granada,  and  that  when 
a  train  passes  by  they  fold  up  their  leaves.  They 
do  so  also  when  growing  by  a  roadside  if  a  horse- 
man gallop  past.  Most  Mimosas  and  some  other 
leguminous  plants  with  compound  leaves  are  par- 
tially sensitive ;  so  are  various  Oxalidaceae,  spe- 
cially  Averrhoa  bilimbi,  Oxalis  sensitiva  and  O. 
stricta.  Of  other  orders,  Venus'  Flytrap,  Dionce.a 
muscipula,  is  sensitive,  as  is.to  a  less  extent,  Bar- 
barea  vulgaris,  the  Common  Barberry. 

sen  -sl-tlve-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  sensitive;  -ly.]  In 
a  sensitive  manner. 

"The  sensitive  faculty,  through  the  nature  of  man's 
sense,  may  express  itself  more  sensitively  toward  an 
inferior  object  than  toward  God:  this  is  a  piece  of 
f  rai  1  ty."  — Hammond. 

sen  -sl-tlve-ness,  s.    [Eng.  sensitive;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sensitive  or  easily 
affected  by  external  objects  or  impressions. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  having  quick  and  acute 
sensibility  to  impressions  upon  the  mind  and  feel- 

H.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  easily  affected,  or 
of  indicating  readily  slight  changes  of  condition ; 
delicacy. 

sen-sl-tlv  -I-tf ,  s.    [Eng.sensitivM;  -ity.] 

I.  Ord.  Land. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sen- 
sitive ;  sensitiveness. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.  &  Photog.:  The  quality  of  being  readily 
affected  by  the  action  of  appropriate  agents. 

2.  Physiol. :  The  power  or  capability  of  sensation. 
"  Sensitivity  may  be  potentially  present  in  these  hyda- 

tids."— St.  Oeorge  Mivart:  The  Cut,  ch.  xiii.,  §  6. 

sen'-sl-tize,  sen'-sl-tls.e,  v.  t.  [Eng.  sensitive) ; 
-ize.]  To  render  sensitive  or  capable  of  being 
readily  affected  by  the  action  of  appropriate  agents. 

"  In  photography,  the  use  of  sensitized  paper  promises 
to  displace  the  gelatine  plates."— London  Standard. 


sen  -sl-tiz-er,  s.    [Eng.  sensitiz(e) ;  -er.] 

Photog. :  Any  substance  added  to  a  photographic 
material  to  increase  or  alter  its  sensitiveness  tx> 
tight. 

sen-sl-tom  -e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  sensitive);  o  con- 
nect., and  int'tt'r.  | 

Photog. :  An  apparatus  for  testing  the  sensitive- 
ness of  photographic  preparations.  One  form  con- 
sists of  a  screen,  divided  into  small  squares  of 
varying  opacity,  which  is  placed  before  the  surface 
to  be  tested,  and  the  whole  exposed  to  a  standard 
light  for  a  fixed  time.  Each  square.  of  the  screen 
bears  a  number,  and  the  higher  the  number  im- 
pressed upon  the  sensitive  surface,  the  more  sensi- 
tive it  is. 

sen -sl-t6r-?,  a.  [Eng.  sensit(ive) ;  -ory.]  The 
same  as  SENSORY  (q.  v.). 

*sens'-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  sens(e) ;  -ive.]  Possessing 
sense  or  feeling ;  sensitive. 

"Shall  sensive  things  be  so  senseless  as  to  resist  sense?" 
Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

sen'-s6r,  a.    [Eng.  sens(e) ;  -or.]    Sensory. 

sen-sbr -I-al,  a.  [Eng.  sensory;  -al.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  sensorium  or  sensory. 

sensorial-motions,  s.  pi. 

Philos.  &  Phitsiol.:  The  name  given  by  Erasmus 
Darwin  to  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  sen- 
sorium (q.  v.J,  as  during  the  exertions  of  volition 
or  the  sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain.  (Zoonomia, 
i.  10.) 

"  Darwin's  theory  is  substantially  the  same  as  Hartley's: 
for  ' vibrations '  he  substitutes  sensorial-motlont.' — 
O.  H.  Leases:  Hist.  Philos.  (ed.  1880),  p.  374. 

sen-sbr'-I-um,  s.    [Lat.  «en*u«=sense  (q.  v.).J 

Philosophy  and  Physiology : 

*1.  A  sensory  point  in  the  liuman  brain  where  the 
soul  was  supposed  to  be  situated,  or  to  have  its 
chief  seat.  Descartes  placed  this  in  the  pineal 
gland  (q.  v.). 

2.  According  to  Erasmus  Darwin,  the  medullary 
part' of  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  organs  of  sense, 
and  of  the  muscles,  and  that  spirit  of  animation 
which  resides  throughout  the  body  without  being 
cognizable    to   our  senses,  except   by  its   effects. 
(Zoonomia,  i.  10.) 

3.  The  brain  (q.  v.).          , 

4.  A  sensational  center  (q.  v.). 

sen'-sSr-yS  a.  &  s.    [SENSORIUM.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  sen- 
sorium ;  scnsorial. 

"Vibrations  in  the  sensory  nerves." — Belsham:  Phil,  of 
Human  JUtnd,  ch.  iii.,  g  6. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  sensorinm  (q.  v.). 

"Unable  to  convey  to  the  sensory  any  more  than  an 
oblique  glimpse  of  the  sovereign  Good."—  Warburton: 
Doctrine  of  Grace,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  One  of  the  organs  of  sense. 

"The  blessed  organs  and  sensories  by  which  it  feel» 
and  perceives  the  joys  of  the  world  to  come." — Scott: 
Christian  Life,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iv.,  %  4. 

sensory-nerve, «. 

Anatomy:  A  nerve  constituting  an  instrument  of 
sensation  as  distinguished  from  a  motor-nerve. 
which  is  an  instrument  of  motion.  The  sensmy 
terminal  organs  are  three  end-bulbs,  tactile  corpu.-- 
cles,  and  Pacinian  bodies. 

sen  -su-al,  *sen  -su-gll,  adj.  [Late  Lat.  sensu- 
afis=endowed  with  feeling,  from  Lat,  8ensus=seuse 
(q.  v.) ;  Fr.  sensual ;  Sp.  &  Port,  sensual.] 

1.  Belonging    to   the  predominance  of  "  sense," 
meaning  bodily  sensibility,  over  the  faculties  of  the 
soul ;  pertaining  to  or  affecting  the  senses  or  bodily 
organs  of  perception. 

"Hath  not  the  Son  Jesus  convinced  thy  sensual  heart 
by  sensual  arguments?" — Rogers:  A'aaman,  the  Syrian, 
p.  493. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  concerning  the  body,  in  dis- 
tinction to  the  soul ;  carnal,  fleshly ;  not  spiritual, 
not  intellectual. 

"The  greatest  part  of  men  are  such  as  prefer  their  own 
private  good  before  all  things,  even  that  good  which  i» 
sensual  before  whatsoever  is  most  divine."— Hooker. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  the  gratification 
of  sense,  or  the  indulgence  of  the  appetites  or  pas- 
sions; luxurious,  lewd,  voluptuous. 

4.  Devoted  to  sensuality  or  the  indulgence  of  the 
appetites  or  passions;  voluptuous. 

5.  Pertaining,  relating,  or  peculiar  to  sensualism, 
as  a  philosophic  doctrine. 

"sensual-motion,  s. 

Philos.  &  Physiol.:  An  expression  used  by  Eras- 
mus Darwin  instead  of  idea,  which  he  defines  as 
"  a  contraction  or  motion,  or  configuration  of  the 
fibers  which  constitute  the  immediate  organ  of 
sense."  (Zoonomia,  i.  27.) 
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sen  -SU-al-I§m,  s.    [Eng.  sensual;  •ism.'} 

1.  Ord.  Lany. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sen- 
sual ;  sensuality. 

2.  Metaph.:  The  same  as  SENSATIONALISM  (q.v.). 
"In  France  two  philosophical  tendencies  opposed  the 

Sensualism  and  Materialism  which  reigned  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century." — Veberweg:  Hist.  Philos,  (Eng.  ed.), 
ii.  337. 

sen'-su-fi-Ist,  s.    [Eng.  sensual;  -&(.] 

1.  One  who  is  sensual ;  one  who  is  devoted  to  the 
gratification  of  sense  or  tho  indulgence  of  the  appe- 
tites or  passions ;  one  who  places  his  chief  happi- 
ness in  carnal  pleasures. 

2.  A  supporterof  thesensnal  theory  in  philosophy. 

sen-su-al-lst  -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  sensualist ;  -ic.] 

1.  Sensual. 

2.  Supporting  or  holding  the  doctrine  of  sensual- 
ism. 

"  Reaction  against  the  sensuallstic  school." — Uebenceg: 
Hist.  Pliilos.  (Eng.  ed.),  ii.  339. 

sen-su-al-I-ty1,  s.    [Fr. sensualitf  ] 
*1.  Originally  used  of  the  predominance  of  sense 
over  the  higher  powers,  but  without  implying  the 
heavy  censure  now  involved  in  the  word ;  carnality, 
worldlinoss. 

"  [God]  seeing  the  sensual'ty  of  man  and  our  woful  dis- 
trust, is  willing  to  allow  us  all  the  means  of  strengthening 
our  souls  in  his  promise  by  such  seals  and  witnesses  as 
confirm  it." — Rogers:  ffaaman  the  Syrian,  p.  493. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sensual  or  devoted 
to  the  gratification  of  sense  and  the  indulgence  of 
the  appetites  or  passions ;  free  indulgence  in  carnal 
or  sensual  pleasures 

"Sobriety  is  sometimes  opposed  in  scripture  to  pride, 
and  other  disorders  of  the  mind.  And  sometimes  it  is 
opposed  to  sensuality."— Gilpin:  Hints  for  Sermons,  §  20. 

sen-sij-al-i-za'-tion,  subst.  [Eng.  sensualiz(e) ; 
-ation.  I  The  act  of  sensualizing :  the  state  of  being 
sensualized. 

sen'-su-al-lze,  v. t.  [English sensual, ;  -ize.]  To 
make  or  render  sensual ;  to  degrade  into  subjection 
to  the  senses ;  to  sink  to  love  of  sensual  pleasures. 

sen-su-al-lyS  adv.  [English  sensual:  -ly.]  In  a 
sensual  manner. 

sen-su-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sensual;  -ness.]  The 
•quality  or  state  of  being  sensual;  sensuality. 

tsen-su.-l8,m,  »ubst.  [English  sensu(al) ;  -ism.] 
The  same  as  SENSATIONALISM  (q.v.). 

tsen'-su-Ist,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  sensu(al) ;  -is<.]  The 
same  as  SENSATIONALIST  (q.v.). 

tsen-su  os'-I-ty^,  subst.  [English sensuous ;  -ity.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sensuous. 

sen  -su-ous,  a.    [Eng.  sens(e) ;  -uous.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  senses  or  sensible  objects; 
abounding  in  or  suggesting  sensible  images. 

"  Being  less  suttle  and  fine,  but  more  simple,  sensuous, 
anil  passionate." — Milton:  Of  Education. 

2.  Readily  affected  through  the  senses ;  alive  to 
the  pleasures  to  be  received  through  the  senses. 

sen  su-ous-1? ,  adv.  [Eng.sentuous;  -ly.]  In  a 
sensuous  manner. 

sen -SU-Ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sensuous ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sensuous. 

sent,  pret.  &pa.  par.    [SEND,  «.] 

sent'-en$e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sententia=&  way 
of  thinking,  sentiment,  opinion,  from  sentiens,  pr. 

Er.  of  sentio=to  feel,  to  think;  Span,  sentencia; 
tl.  sentenzia,  sentenza.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  expressed  or  pronounced  opinion  ;  decision, 
judgment. 

"My  sentence  is  for  open  war." — Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  61. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"  Receive  the  sentence  of  the  law,  for  sins 
Such  as  by  God's  book  are  adjudged  to  death." 

Shakesp.:  Uenry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  3. 

3.  A  decision  or  judgment  given  or  passed,  espe- 
cially one  of  an  unfavorable  nature. 

"Let  him  set  out  some  of  Luther's  works,  that  by  them 
we  may  pass  sentence  upon  his  doctrines." — Atlerburu. 

4.  A  maxim,  an  axiom,  a  proverb,  a  saw. 

"A  sentence  may  be  denned  a  moral  instruction  couched 
In  a  few  words."—  Rroome:  Notes  on  Odyssey. 

*5.  Meaning,  sense,  significance. 

"The  discourse  itself,  voluble  enough  and  full  of  sent- 
ence."— Milton. 

6.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram. :  A  period ;  a  number  of  words  forming 
a  complete  statement  or  utterance  of  thought,  and 
followed  by  a  full  stop.  Sentences  are  simple,  com- 
plex, or  compound.  A  simple  sentence  consists  of 


only  one  subject  and  one  predicate,  as,  "I  write." 
A  complex  sentence  is  one  which  contains  a  princi- 
pal sentence  together  with  one  or  more  clauses  or 
dependent  sentences;  as,  "  The  house,  in  which  the 
event  happened,  istaken  down."  Acompoundsent- 
ence  is  one  which  consists  of  twoorniorecoOrdinato 
sentences  linked  together  bya  conjunction;  as,"He 
could  write,  but  he  could  not  draw." 

"A  sentence  la  an  assemblage  of  words  expressed  in 
proper  form,  and  ranged  in  proper  order,  and  concur- 
ring to  make  a  complete  sense." — Lowth:  Introd.  to  Eng- 
lish Grammar. 

2.  Law:  A  definite  judgment  pronounced  by_  a 
court  or  judge  upon  a  criminal :  a  judicial  decision 
publicly  andofficially  p renounced  in  a  criminal  pros- 
ecution. Technically,  sentence  in  confined  to  decis- 
ions pronounced  against  persons  convicted  of 
crime;  the  decision  in  a  civil  case  is  called  a  judg- 
ment. 

sent'-en$e,  v.  t.    [SENTENCE,  s.] 
1.  To  pass  or  pronounce  judgment  or  sentence  on ; 
to  doom  to  punishment  or  penalty. 

"Came  the  mild  judge  and  intercessor  both 

To  sentence  man."  Milton:  P.  L.,  r.  97. 

*2.  To  pronounce  as  judgment ;  to  decree ;  to  utter 
or  give  out  as  a  decision. 

"  Let  them    .    .    .    enforce  the  present  execution 
Of  what  we  chance  to  sentence. 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 

*3.  To  express  in  a  sententious,  energetic  manner. 

41  Let  me  hear  one  wise  man  sentence  it,  rather  than 
twenty  fools,  garrulous  in  their  lengthened  tale."— 
Feltluim:  Resolves,  i.  93. 

sent-en$-er,s.  [Eng.sentenc(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
pronouuces  a  sentence. 

"sen-ten  '-tlal  (ti  as  sh),  adj.  [Eug.  sentenc(e) ; 
-ial.] 

1.  ('omprising  sentences. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sentence  or  sentences ;  as, 
a  sentential  pause. 

sen-tgn  -tial-l?  (tl  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  senten- 
tial; -ly.]  In  a  sentential  manner ;  by  means  of  a 
sentence  or  sentences;  judicially. 

"  Sententially  deprived  him  of  his  kingdom." — Heylin: 
Hist.  Reformation,  i.  22. 

*sen-ten-ti-ar -I-an,  «sgn-ten  -ti  a-r?  (ti  as 
sliii.N.  [Low.  Lat.  sententiarius.]  One  who  read 
lectures  or  commented  on  the  Liber  Senlentiarum. 
or  Book  of  Sentences,  of  Peter  Lombard,  a  school 
divine  of  the  twelfth  century,  called  the  Master  of 
Sentences.  It  consisted  of  arranged  extracts  from 
St.  Augustine  and  others  of  the  Fathers  on  points 
of  Christian  doctrine,  with  objections  and  replies, 
also  taken  from  writers  of  repute. 

*sen-ten-ti-5s  -I-tf  (tl  as  shi),  s.  [Eng.  senten- 
tious; -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  senten- 
tious ,  sententiousness. 

sen-ten  -tious,  a.  [Fr.  sentencieux,  from  Lat. 
sententiosus,  from  sententia=a  sentence  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Abounding  with  sentences,  axioms,  and  max- 
ims ;  terse,  pitny ;  short  and  energetic ;  rich  in  ju- 
dicious observations. 

*2.  Comprising  sentences ;  sentential. 

sen-ten '-tious-lf,  adv.  ['Eng.  sententious; -ly.'] 
In  a  sententious  or  pithy  manner ;  pithily,  tersely ; 
with  striking  brevity. 

sen-ten'-tious-ness,  s.  [Eng. sententious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sententious ;  pithi- 
ness or  terseness  of  sentences ;  Drevity  of  expression 
combined  with  energy  or  strength  . 

*sent'-e"ur  (e  long),  s.  [Fr.  from  sentir=to  per- 
ceive.] Scent,  odor. 

*sen-tl-co  -S89,  s.  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Lat.  senli- 
cos«s=full  of  thorns,  thorny,  briery.] 

Bot. :  The  thirty-fifth  order  in  Linnaeus'  Natural 
System.  It  consists  of  the  modern  Rosacese  (q.  v.). 

sen'-ti-en9e,  «sen'-ti-en-9Jf  (ti  as  shi),  subst. 
[Eng.  sentien(t) ;  -ce,  -cy.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  sentient ;  the  faculty  of  perception ;  feeling. 

sen'-ti-ent  (ti  as  Shi),  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  sentiens, 
pr.  par.  of  sentio  =  to  feel,  to  perceive  by  the 
senses.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Capable  of  perceiving   by   the 
senses ;  having  the  faculty  of  perception. 

2.  Physiol.:  Specially  adapted  for  feeling;  as,  the 
sentient  nerves. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  has  the  faculty  of  percep- 
tion ;  a  sentient  being. 

sen'-ti-ent-ljf  (ti  as  shi),  adv.  [Eng.  sentient; 
•ly.]  In  a  sentient  manner ;  with  perception. 

sent'-I-ment,  *sentement,  s.  [O.  Fr.  sentement 
(Fr.  sentiment),  from  Low  Lat.  sentimentum,  from 
Lat.  8en^/o=to  feel ;  Sp.  sentimiento ;  Port.  &  Ital. 
sentimento.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  feeling  toward  or  respecting  some  person  or 
being;  a  particular  disposition  of  mind  as  regards 
some  person  or  thing ;  a  thought  prompted  by  pas- 
sion or  feeling. 

2.  Tendency  to  be  moved  or  influenced  by  feeling ; 
susceptibility  of  emotion ;  sensibility. 

3.  Thought,  opinion,  view,  notion ;  the  judgment 
or  decision  of  the  mind  formed  by  reasoning  or  do- 
liberation. 

4.  The  sense,  thought,  or  inner  signification  con- 
tained in  words,  as  distinct  from  the  words  them- 
selves. 

5.  A  sentence  or  passage  considered  as  the  expres- 
sion of  a  thought;  a  thought  expressed  in  striking 
language;  a  maxim, a  saying;  a  sentence  expressive 
of  a  wish;  a  toast;as, The  aenitmeniisgood,  though 
the  language  is  coarse. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Art:  The  le_ading  idea  which  has  governed  the 
general  conception  of  aworkof  art,  or  which  makes 
itself  visible  to  the  eye  and  mind  of  the  spectator 
through  the  work  of  an  artist. 

2.  Phrenol. :  A  term  used  by  Spurzheim  to  dis- 
tinguish those  affective  faculties  which  not  only 
produce  a  desire  to  act,  but  are  combined  with 
some  other  emotion  or  affection  which  is  not  a  mere 
propensity, 

sent  I-ment  -al,  a.  [Fr. ;  Sp.ttentimental;  Ital. 
sentimentale.\ 

Jl.  Having  or  containing  sentiment;  abounding 
with  sentiments  or  reflections ;  sententious ;  pro- 
moting thought. 

"  Each  moral  sentimental  stroke, 
Where  not  the  character,  but  poet  spoke." 

Wliiteheaa.-  Prol.  to  Roman  Father. 

2.  Liable  to  be  moved  or  swayed  by  sentiment; 
given  to  sentiment  or  sensibility;  affecting  senti- 
ment or  sensibility ;   indulging  in   an  artificial  or 
affected  tenderness. 

3.  Exciting  sensibility ;  appealing  to  sentiment  or 
feeling  rather  than  to  reason. 

"Perhaps  there  is  no  less  danger  in  works  called  senti- 
mental."— Knox:  Essay  171. 

sent-I-ment  -al-Is.m,  subst.    [Eng.  sentimental; 


•ism.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sentimental; 
excess  of  sensibility ;  affectation  of  sentiment  or 
sensibility ;  sentimentality. 


sent-I-ment -al-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  sentimental;  -ist,] 
One  given  to  sentimentalism  ;  one  who  affects  senti- 
ment or  sensibility. 

sent-I-men-tal'-I-ty,  s.  [English  sentimental; 
-ity.]  Affectation  of  sentiment  or  sensibility  ;  senti- 
meutalism. 

sSnt-I-ment'-al-lze,  v.  i.  [English sentimental; 
-ize.]  To  affect  sentiment  or  sensibility ;  to  play 
tho  sentimentalist. 

sent-I-ment  -al-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  sentimental  ;-ly.] 
In  a  sentimental  manner. 

*sen-tine,  s.  [Latin  sentina=a  sink.]  A  place 
into  which  dirt,  dregs,  &c.,  are  thrown ;  a  sink. 

"A  stinking  sentineot  all  vices." — Latimer:  Works,  i.42. 

sen'  tin-el,  *sen-tin-ell,  *cen-ton-ell,  s.  [Fr. 
sentinelle,  irom  Ital.  sentinella,  a  word  of  doubtful 
origin ;  Sp.  centinela.] 

1.  One  who  keeps  watch  or  guard  to  prevent  sur- 
prise ;  specif.,  a  soldier  posted  to  watch  or  guard  an 
army,  camp,  or  other  place  from  surprise ;  a  sentry. 

"  The  sentinels  who  paced  the  ramparts  announced  that 
the  vanguard  of  the  hostile  army  was  in  sight." — Macau- 
Ian:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

TI  Many  birds  and  some  mammals  post  sentinels 
to  warn  them  of  danger.  In  the  case  of  seals 
females  are  sentinels.  (Darwin:  Descent  of  Man, 
pt.  i.,  ch.  iv.) 

*2.  The  watch,  guard,  or  duty  of  a  sentinel; 
sentry. 

"  Counsellors  are  not  commonly  so  united,  but  that  one 
counsellor  keepeth  sentinel  over  another,  so  that  if  any 
do  counsel  out  of  faction  or  private  ends,  it  commonly 
comes  to  the  king's  ear." — Bacon:  Essays. 

IT  Also  used  adjectivally=guarding,  guardian. 
"  The  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  sky." 

Campbell:  Soldier's  Dream. 

sentinel-crab,  s. 

Zool.:  Podophthalmtis  vigil,  two  to  four  inches 
long,  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  eyes  are  set  on 
long  footstalks,  which,  when  the  animal  is  alarmed, 
are  erected  so  as  to  command  an  extensive  view. 

*sen'jtln-el,  v.  t.  [SENTINEL,  «.] 

1.  To  watch  over,  as  a  sentinel. 

"Mountains  that  like  giants  stand, 
To  sentinel  enchanted  land." 

Scott:  Latin  of  the  Lake,  i.  14. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  sentinel  or  sentinels ;  to  place 
under  the  guard  of  a  sentinel  or  sentinels. 

s6n-tl-sec -tion,  «.  [Lat.  sentire=to  feel,  and 
Eng.  section.]  Painful  vivisection. 
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sentry 

sen  -tif,  *sen-ter-y,  'sen-trie,  s.  [A  corrupt. 
ot  sentinel  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  soldier  posted  on  guard  ;  a  sentinel. 

2.  The  duty  of  a  sentinel  ;  guard,  watch. 
*3.  A  prop,  a  support. 

"Pleasure  is  but  like  sentries,  or  wooden  frames,  set 
under  arches,  till  they  be  strong  by  their  own  weight 
and  consolidation  to  stand  alone.  —  Jeremy  Taylor:  -lj'- 
ples  of  Sodom. 

sentry-box,  s.  A  small  shed  to  'cover  a  sentry 
on  his  post  and  shelter  him  from  the  weather. 

sen  -V?  ,  sen'-vle,  s.  [French  seneve=the  genus 
Sinapis.J 

Bot.  :  Sinapis  nigra,  S.  alba,  and  S.  arvensis. 
(Britten  <fc  Holland.) 

senz    a  (z  as  tz),  prep.    [Ital.] 

Mvtic:  Without:  as,  senza  accompaonamento, 
without  accompaniment  ;  senza  bassi,  without  the 
basses;  senza  sordini,  without  the  dampers  in 
pianoforte  playing;  senza  sordino,  without  the 
mute  of  a  violin  ;  senza  stromenti,  without  instru- 
ments ;  senza  tempo,  without  time,  in  no  definite 
or  exactly  marked  time. 

sep  -8,-hI,  «•    [SEPOY.] 

se    pal,  «.    [Fr.  iepale,  from  Mod.  Lat.  gepalum.] 

Bot.  :  The  segments,  divisions,  or  leaves  of  a  calyx 
q.  v.).  First  used  by  Necker,  revived  by  De  Can- 

olle,  and  now  universally 
accepted.  If  there  is  but 
one  sepal,  i,  e.,  if  the  sepals 
have  adhered  by  their  Bides, 
the  calyx  is  said  to  be  mon- 
psepalous  or  gamosepalous, 
if  two,  disepalous,  if  three, 
trisepalons,  if  four,  tetra- 
sepalous,  but  the  last  three 
terms  arc  rare.  Sepals  are 
modified  leaves  with  netted 
veins  like  the  original  leaf 
if  the  plant  be  an  exogen, 
and  witn  parallel  veins  if  it 
be  an  endogen. 

se  -paled,  a.    [Eng.  sepal;  -ed.] 

Bot.  :  Having  a  sepal  or  sepals. 

sep  -al-lne,  a.    [Eng.  sepal;  -trie.] 

Bot.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  sepal. 

se  pal  -6-dy5,  s.  [English  sepal,  and  Gr.  eidoa= 
form.] 

Sot.  :  The  reversion  of  petals  into  sepals. 

sep  -al-61d,  adj.  [English  sepal;  -oid.]  Like  a 
sepal  ;  used  specif,  when  there  is  a  single  floral 
envelope  and  it  is  green,  as  in  Ulmus  and  Rumex. 

sSp  -al-oQs,  a.  [Eng.  sepal;  -ous.]  Relating  to 
or  having  sepals. 

sep-a  ra-bll  -I-t?,  s.  [English  separable;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  separable;  divisi- 
bility, separableness. 

sep'-a  ra-ble,  a.  [Lat.  separabilis,  from  separo 
=  to  separate  (q.  v.)  ;  FT.  separable;  Sp.  separable  ; 
Ital.  KeparabileA 

\.  Capable  of  being  separated  or  rent  ;  admitting 
of  separation  of  its  parts  ;  divisible. 

"Where  the  substance  is  separate  or  separable."  — 
Waterland:  Works,  ii.  68. 

2.  Capable  of  being  disjoined  or  disunited.  (Fol- 
lowed by  from.) 

"  Expansion  and  duration  .  .  .  are  both  considered 
by  us  as  having  parts,  yet  their  parts  are  not  separable 
one/rom  another."  —  Locke. 

sep  -a-ra-ble-ness,  «.  [Eng.  separable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  separable  ;  separa- 
bility. 

sep'-a-r^.-bly'  ,  adv.  [Eng.  separab(le)  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  separable  manner. 

sep'  a-rate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Latin  separatus,  pa.  par. 
of  separo=to  separate:  *«-=apart,  and  paro=to 
provide;  Fr.separer;  Sp.  A  Port,  separar;  Italian 
separare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  disunite,  to  disjoin  ;  to  break  up  into  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  parts  ;  to  part  things  either  natu- 
rally or  artificially  joined  ;  to  sever. 

"From  the  fine  gold  I  separate  the  alloy." 

Dryden:  Art  of  Poetry. 

2.  To  set  apart  from  a  number,  as  for  a  particu- 
lar service  or  officf  . 

"Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul,  for  the  work  where- 
unto  1  have  called  them."  —  Acts  xiii.  2. 

3.  To  withdraw  (with  a  reflexive  pronoun). 

"  Separate  thyself  from  me."  —  Genesis  xiii.  9. 

4.  To  part  ;  to  make  a  space  or  interval  between  ; 
to  lie  or  come  between. 

"During  the  ten  centuries  which  separated  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne  from  the  reign  of  Napoleon."—  Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 
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B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  part;  to  be  disunited  or  disjoined;  to  become 
disconnected;   to  withdraw  from  each  other;    to 
break  up  into  parts. 

"  When  there  was  not  room  enough  for  their  herds  to 
feed,  they  by  consent  separated,  and  enlarged  their  pas- 
ture."— Locke. 

2.  To  cleave,  to  open,  to  come  apart, 
sep  -a-rate,  o.  &  s.    [SEPARATE,  t.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Divided  from  the  rest;  disjoined,  disunited, 
disconnected.    (Used  of  things  which  have  been 
united  or  connected.) 

2.  Unconnected;  not  united;  distinct.    (Used  of 
things  which  have  never  been  united  or  connected.) 

"Separate  from  sinners." — Hebrews  vii.  26. 

TT  Used  in  Botany,  to  denote  absence  of  cohesion 
between  parts. 

3.  Alone ;  without  company. 

"  He  sought  them  both,  but  wished  his  hup  might  find 

Eve  separate."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ir.  422. 

*4.  Secret,  secluded. 

"In  a  secret  vale  the  Trojan  sees 
A  separate  grove." — Dryden:  Virgil's  Mneid,  vi.  953. 

5.  Disunited  from  the  body ;  incorporeal. 
"The  soul,  or  any  separate  spirit,  will  have  but  little 
advantage  by  thinking." — Locke. 

*B.  Assubst. :  A  separatist.    (Gauden.) 

separate-estate,  «.  The  property  of  a  married 
woman  which  she  holds  independently  of  her  hus- 
band's control  or  interference. 

separate-maintenance,  s.  A  provision  made  by 
a  husband  for  the  support  of  his  wife  when  they 
have  come  to  an  arrangement  to  live  apart. 

sep  -a-rate-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  separate;  -ly.]  In 
a  separate  or  disconnected  state ;  apart,  distinctly, 
singly. 

"  Trading  separately  upon  their  own  stocks." — Smith: 
Wealth  of  nations,  bk.  v.,  ch.  L 

sep  -a-rate-ness,  ».  [English  separate;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  separate. 

sep-a-rat  -Ic-al,  adj.  [Eng.  separat(e) ;  -ical.] 
Pertaining  to  separation  in  religion;  schismatical. 

sep  -a-rat-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SEPARATE,  v.] 

separating-funnel,  s.  A  funnel  for  the  drawing 
off  of  immiscible  liruids  of  different  specific  gravi- 
ties. 

separating-sieve,  *.  A  compound  sieve  used  in 
powder-mills  for  sorting  the  grains  according  to 
their  different  sizes. 

separating- weir ,  s.  A  weir  of  masonry  so  con- 
trived as  to  allow  the  waters  to  flow  away  during 
floods,  but  having  an  intercepting  channel  along 
the  face  of  the  weir  to  collect  the  water  in  medium 
stages. 

sep  a  ra  tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  separationem, 
accusative  of  separatio,  from  separatus,  pa.  par.  of 
separo=to  separate  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  separacion ;  Italian 
separazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of   separating,  disjoining,  or  discon- 
necting; the  disjunction  or  disconnection  of  parts. 

2.  The  state  of  being  separated ;  the  act  of  sepa- 
rating or  going  apart  from  each  other. 

3.  The  operation  of  disuniting  or  decomposing 
substances ;  chemical  analysis. 

"A  fifteenth  part  of  silver,  incorporate  with  gold,  will 
not  be  recovered  by  any  matter  of  separation,  unless  you 
put  a  greater  quantity  of  silver,  which  is  the  last  refuge 
in  separation.  — Bacon. 

4.  The  repeal  of  a  union  between  two  or  more 
countries. 

5.  The  disunion  of  married  persons ;  cessation  of 
conjugal  cohabitation  of  man  and  wit'e :  divorce. 
[IT.] 

"  Did  you  not  hear 
A  buzzing  of  a  separation 
Between  the  king  and  Catherine  ?" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  1. 

•II.  Music :  An  old  name  for  a  grace  or  passing 
note  "not  reckoned  in  the  measure  or  time,  put 
between  two  real  notes  rising  a  third,  and  only  de- 
signed to  give  a  variety  to  the  melody." 

If  Judicial  separation :  [DIVORCE.] 

sep  a-ra'-tion-Ist,  «.  &  a.  [English  separation; 
-ist.] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  who  advocates  separation,  or 
the  dissolution  of  the  union  between  two  countries ; 
a  separatist. 

"According  to  the  latest  returns  the  Unionists  had 
carried  two  hundred  and  seven  seats  and  the  Separation- 
ists  one  hundred  and  five." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  separation, 
or  separationists. 


sepia 

sep -a-rat-ls.m,  s.  [Eng.  separat(e);  -ism.]  Tlie 
quality  or  state  of  being  a  separatist ;  the  opinions,, 
principles,  or  practice  of  separatists. 

"If  the  thirty  could  be  raised  to  one  hundred,  it  is 
probable  that  Separatism  would  be  dropped." — Church 
Times,  June  25, 1S86. 

Sep  -a-rat  1st,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  separat(e) ;  -ist.~\ 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  One  who  withdraws  or  separates 
himself;  specifically,  one  who  withdraws  or  secedes 
from  a  church  or  sect  to  which  he  has  belonged;  a 
seceder,  a  schismatic,  a  sectary. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eccles.  *  Church  Hist.:  A  small  sect  calling 
themselves  Separatists  or  Protestant  Separatists, 
and  holding  aloof  from  the  Church  of  England, 
believing  it  not  sufficiently  to  maintain  its  Protest- 
ant character. 

2.  Eng.  History  (pi.) :  A  name  applied  by  their 
opponents  to  those  who,  in  1885,  followed  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  wishing  to  concede  to  Ireland  a  separate 
parliament  and  executive  for  the  management  of 
Irish,  as  distinguished  from  Imperial,  affairs. 

B.  As  adj. :  Advocating  separation  or  repeal  of  a 
union ;  separationist. 

sep  a-ra-tlst  -Ic,  a.  [English  separatist;  -ic.] 
Relating  to  or  characterized  by  separation ;  schis- 
matical. 

sep -a-rat-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  separat(e) ;  -ive.]  Tend- 
ing to  separate ;  promoting  separation. 

"The  separative  virtue  of  extreme  cold."— Boyle: 
Works,  i.  491. 

sep'-a-rat-or,  s.  [Lat.,  from  separatus,  pa.  par. 
of  separo=to  separate  (q.  v.) .] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  separates, 
divides,    or  disconnects ;    a  divider ;  specifically,  a 
machine  forthrashing  grain  in  the  straw;  a  machine- 
for  clearing  grain  from  dust,  seeds,  and  chaff. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  A  vessel  of  globular  or  spindle  shape, 
having  a  narrow  mouth,  closed  by  a  stopper,  and' 
terminating  in  a  downwardly  tapering  pipe,  fre- 
quently provided  with  a  valve.    It  is  used  for  sep- 
arating chemical  mixtures. 

2.  Metallurgy : 

(1)  A  large  pan  set  below  the  amalgamating  pan 
in  a  mill.    [SETTLER,  SILVER-HILL.] 

(2)  An  ore-sorting  apparatus  in  which  an  ascend- 
ing current  of  water  is  directed  against  a  descend- 
ing shower  of  the  comminuted  ore,  floating  off  the 
lighter  and  worthless  portions,  while  the  metallif- 
erous matters  sink  to  the  bottom. 

3.  Weaving:  A  ravel  (q.  v.). 

sep   a-rat-or-f,  a.  &  s.   [Eng.  separate) ;  -ory.1 

A.  As  adj.:  Causing  or  used  in  separation ;  sepa- 
rative. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  surgical  instrument  for  separating 
the  pericranium  from  the  skull. 

sep-a-ra  -trlx,  *.  [Latin  separo=to  separate; 
fern.  snb.  suff.  -trix.] 

Arith. :  The  dot  placed  at  the  left  of  a  decimal 
fraction ;  the  decimal  point. 

sep'-ar-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  separ(ate);  -ist.]  A  sepa- 
ratist. (Harl.  Miscell.,  vi.  383.) 

se-pawn  ,  sS-p8n  ,  ».  [Native  American  Indian 
name.]  A  species  of  food,  consisting  of  meal  or 
maize  boiled  in  water. 

tse  -pe-d6n,  a.    [Gr.  sepeddn=putrefaction.] 

Zool. :  A  partial  synonym  of  Naja  (q.  v.). 

*se  pe-do-nl-e  -1,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  sepedo- 
ni(um);  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ei.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Hymenomycetes  (Lindley), 
of  Hyphomycetes  (Griffith  d:  Henfrey).  Snore* 
lying  in  heaps  among  the  filaments  of  the  mycelium. 
A  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  genera. 

Be-pS  do  -nl-um,  s.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  Greek 
«cped(in=rottenness,  decay,  sepo=tomake  rotten  or 
putrid.] 

Botany :  The  typical  genus  of  Sepedoniei  (q.  v.). 
Species  numerous,  some  with  golden  yellow,  and 
others  with  red  spores,  growing  on  boleti  and  other 
fungals. 

se  peer  -ine,  se-p!r-ine,s.    [SIPEERINE.] 

*se-peT-I-ble,  a.  [Lat.  sepelibilis,  from  sepelio 
—  to  bury.]  Fit  for  burial ;  admitting  of  or  intended 
for  burial ;  that  may  be  buried. 

•sSp-S-H  -tion,  subst.  [Lat.  sepelio=to  bury.] 
Burial,  interment. 

ge'-pl-a,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  sepia= the  cuttle-fish 

i.  Zool.:  The  typical  and  only  recent  genus  of 
Sepiadae  (q.  v.).  Body  oblong  (varying  in  length 
from  three  to  twenty-eight  inches),  with  lateral 
fins  as  long  as  itself ;  arms  with  four  rows  of  suck- 
ers; mantle  supported  by  tubercles  fitting  into 
sockets  on  neck  and  funnel ;  shell  broad  and  thick 
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in  front,  laminated,  and  terminating  in  a  perma- 
nent mucro.  Woodward  puts  the  species  at  thirty, 
universally  distributed. 

2.  PitliKont.:  Fossil  species  ten,  from  the  Jurassic 
to  the  Eocene  Tertiary.    Several  species  have  been 
founded  on  mucrones  from  the  London  Clay. 

3.  Coma.  Anal.:  The  black  secretion  of  the  cut- 
tle-fisli. 

"  Nobody  who  has  not  tasted  the  great  cuttle-fish,  his 
feelers  cut  up  and  stewed  in  the  black  ink  or  spjmt  which 
serves  him,  apparently,  for  blood,  can  imagine  how  good 
he  is." — London  Globe. 

4.  Chem.  tSt  Art:  A  dark  brown  pigment  prepared 
from  the  black  secretion  of  the  cuttle-flan.  Sepia 
offlcinnlis.    The  pigment  may  bo  isolated  by  boiling 
the  secretion  successively  with  water,  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  ammonium  carbonate.     It  is  tasteless, 
inodorous,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
but  dissolves  in  warm  caustic  potash.    When  the 

Blatter  is  decomposed  with  acid,  the  sepia  pigment 
is  precipitated  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and  having  a 
fine  gram. 

se-pl  -a-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sepia;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -(t)do:.] 

ZoOl.  «  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Cephalopoda, 
with  one  recent  genus  (Sepia)  and  four  fossil  genera 
(Spirulirostra,  Beloptera,  Belemuosis,  and  Holi- 
corus).  Shell  calcareous;  consisting  of  a  broad 
laminated  plate,  terminating  behind  in  a  hollow, 
imperfectly  chambered  apex  (or  mucro).  They 
commence  in  the  Middle  Oolites. 

*se-pl-ar'-l-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  sepes,  genit.  sepi(s) 
=a  hedge ;  fom.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -arice.J 

Bot. :  The  twenty-fifth  order  in  Linnteus  Natu- 
ral System.  Genera,  Jasminum,  Ligustrum,  Brun- 
felsia,  &c. 

se  -pic,  a.    [Eng.  sep(id);  -ic.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sepia.  , 

2.  Done  in  sepia,  as  a  drawing. 

*se-plc  -&-10US,  a.    [Lat.   sepes— &   hedge,    and 
coio=to  inhabit.] 
Bot. :  Growing  in  hedge-rows. 
•sep-Id  a'-ceous  (ee  as  sh),  a.    [Formed  from 


scpiadae  (q.  v.).] 

Zoai. :  Of  or  beli 
(Goodrich.) 


ZoOL:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Sepiadro  (q.  v.). 


Be  -pl  dee,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  seps,  genit.  sep  (is) ;  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Lizards,  often  combined  with 
the  Scincidee  (q.  y.).  Palate  toothless,  with  longi- 
tudinal groove ;  limbs  four  or  two,  weak.  Almost 
confined  to  the  Ethiopian  region,  but  extending 
into  the  borders  of  the  Oriental  and  Palsearctic  re- 
gions. 

se -pi-form,  adj.  [Lat.  seps  (genit.  sepis) ,  and 
/orma=form.]  [§EPS.]  lesembling  th»  genus 
Seps  in  form. 

sepiform-lizard,  ». 

ZoOl. :  Pleurostrichua  sepiformis, 

*sS-pIl'-I-ble,  a.    [SEPELIBLE.] 

fsep  -I-ment,  s.  [Lat.  sepimentum,  f rom  sepio= 
to  hedge  in;  sepes=&  hedge.]  A  hedge,  a  fence; 
anything  which  separates. 

"  A  farther  testimony  and  sepiment  to  which,  were  the 
Samaritan,  Chaldee,  and  Greek  versions."— Lively  Oracles, 
p.  28. 

se-pI-6  -la,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  sepia 
{q.  v.).] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  the  Tenthidw  (q.  v.K  with  seven 
species,  from  the  coasts  of  Norway,  Britain,  the 
Mediterranean,  Mauritius,  Japan,  and  Australia. 
Body  short,  purse-like:  mantle  supported  by  a 
broad  cervical  band,  and  a  ridge  fitting  a  groove  in 
the  funnel;  fins  dorsal;  suckers  in  two  rows,  or 
crowded,  on  arms,  in  four  rows  on  tentacles ;  first 
left  arm  hectocotylized ;  pen  half  as  long  as  the 
back. 

8e'-pI-6-lite,  subst.  [Gr.  sepi'a=cuttle-fish,  and 
Jir/ios=a  stone ;  Ger.  sepiolith.'] 

Min. :  The  same  as  MEERSCHAUM  (q.  v.). 

se  -pI-6-Staire,  subst.  [Gr.  sepia,  and  oeteon=a 
bone.] 

Comp.  Anat.:  Cuttle-bone  (q.  v.). 

se  pI-6-teu -this,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  septa  (q.  v.), 
and  teuthis  (q.  v.).J 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Teuthidse ;  with  thirteen  species, 
distributed  from  the  West  Indies  to  the  Cape,  the 
Rod  Sea,  Java,  and  Australia.  Closely  akin  to 
Loligo  (q.  v.) ;  fins  lateral,  as  long  as  the  body ; 
Ipntjth  from  four  inches  to  three  feet;  fourth  left 
arm  hectocotylized  at  apex. 

se -pl-iim,  s.  [SEPIA.]  The  internal  bone  of  a 
cuttle-fish.  (Brande.) 

se-pom'-e-tSr,  subst.  [Gr.  sepo=to  putrefy,  and 
metrou=a.  measure.] 

Physics :  An  instrument  for  determining,  by  means 
of  the  decoloration  and  decomposition  produced  in 
permanganate  of  soda,  the  amount  of  organic  im- 
purity existing  in  the  atmosphere. 
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*se-po§e',  v.  t.  [Lat.  sepositus, pa. par.  of  sepono: 
se-=apart,  and  pono=to  place.]  To  set  apart. 

*se  po§  -It,  v.  t.  [SEPOSK.]  To  set  aside  or  apart. 

*sep  6-8,1  tion.s.  [Lat.  seposUio,  from  sepositus, 
pa.  par.  of  sepono.]  [SEPOSE.]  The  act  of  setting 
apart;  segregation. 

se -p<5y,  s.  [Mahratta,  &c.,sMpn!  =  a  soldier,  a 
policeman;  Hind.  &  Pers.  sipah.i~a  soldier,  from 
Pers.  stpd7i  =  army ;  O.  Pers.  cpdda=a  native  sol- 
dier. Heber  thought  that  the  word  was  derived 
from  sip=tho  bow  and  arrow  with  which  they  were 
originally  armed.] 

Hist. :  A  slight  alteration  of  the  ordinary  word 
used  for  centuries  by  the  natives  of  India  for  a  sol- 
dier in  general,  but  confined  by  Anglo-Indians  to 
the  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  troops,  especially  to 
those  in  British  pay.  The  French,  under  Labour- 
donnais,  set  the  example  of  employing  sepoys  at 
the  siege  of  Madras  in  1746.  Next  year,  sepoys, 
probably  undisciplined  peons  or  policemen,  fought 
on  the  British  side;  and  in  1748  a  small  corps  of 
sepoys  was  raised.  As  the  three  Presidencies  were 
established  and  developed,  each  trained  sepoys, 
till  at  length  there  arose  three  great  armies,  which 
largely  aided  Britain  in  establishing  its  Indian 
empire.  The  battle  of  Inkerman  (Nov.  5,  1854)  hav- 
ing shown  the  superiority  of  the  Minie  rifle  to  the 
old  musket,  the  British  desired  to  place  the  Enfield, 
an  improvement  on  the  Minie,  in  the  hands  of  the 
native  soldiery.  Unhappily  for  the  British  the 
cartridges  manufactured  in  England  were  made  up 
with  cows'  grease,  which,  by  the  Hindu  ceremon- 
ial law,  was  fatal  to  the  caste  of  any  one  putting 
them  to  his  lips.  The  cry  arose  that  this  was  done 
intentionally,  all  explanations  to  the  contrary  were 
rejected,  and  on  Sunday,  May.  10, 1857,  the  troops 
stationed  at  Meerut  broke  into  open  mutiny, 
attended  by  a  massacre  of  Europeans.  The  muti- 
neers escaped  to  Delhi,  where  a  fresh  massacre  took 
place.  The  restoration  of  the  Mogul  empire  was 
proclaimed,  and  the  Bengal  sepoy  mutiny  became 
strengthened  by  a  Mohammedan  rebellion.  Regi- 
ment after  regiment  of  the  Bengal  army  mutinied, 
till  nearly  alluad  deserted  their  colors,  and  a  death 
struggle  took  place  during  the  next  two  years 
between  the  handful  of  Europeans  in  Upper  India 
and  Bengal  and  those  who  sought  their  lives.  Delhi 
was  retalcen,  after  desperate  fighting,  between  the 
14th  and  20th  of  Sept.,  1857  ;  Lucknow  reinforced  on 
Nov.  16, 1857,  and  relieved  in  March,  1858.  [EAST 
INDIA  COMPANY.]  The  disproportion  between  se- 
poys and  European  soldiers,  which  had  been  very 
great  at  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny,  was  reduced  at 
once  by  a  large  diminution  of  the  former  and  a 
great  increase  of  the  latter.  Immediately  before 
the  Mutiny  the  number  of  European  officers  was 
6,170,  of  soldiers  39,352,  and  of  natives  232,224— total 
277,746.  Mr.  W.  W.  Hunter  states  that  in  1882-3  the 
Bengal  army  numbered  105,270  officers  and  men,  of 
whom  66.081  were  native  troops;  the  Madras  army 
46,309,  of  whom  31,283  were  natives ;  and  the  Bom- 
bay army  38,897,  of  whom  27,041  were  natives.  The 
total  British  army  in  India  consisted  of  190,476  offi- 
cers and  men,  of  whom  63,071  were  Europeans  and 
102,183  natives. 

seps,  ».  [Lat.  from  Gr.seps=a  lizard  with  a  long 
body  and  a  short  tail,  probably  Seps  chalcides,  the 

cicigna  of  the  Italians.] 
f~"~~     — . 

pei 

head  pyramidal;  body  long  ana  cylindrical;  lower 

eyelid  with  transparent  disc ;  limbs  four.    Seven 

species,  from  the  south  of  Europe,    Madeira,  Ten- 

eriffe,  Palestine,    North    and    South  Africa,    and 

Madagascar. 

sept  (l),s.    [Lat.  sep(ttm=an  inclosuro.] 

Arch. :  A  railing. 

"About  the  temple,  and  within  the  outward  sept 
thereof."— Fuller-  Pisaah  Sight,  III.,  pt.  ili.,  li.  2. 

*aept  (2).*septe,  s,  [A  corruption  of  sect  (q.v.).] 
A  clan,  a  family,  a  branch  of  a  race  or  family. 
Applied  especially  to  the  clans  or  families  in  Ire- 
land. 

"In  like  manner,  the  particular  form  which  tattoo 
assumes  in  many  countries  is  due  to  the  desire  of  fami- 
lies to  distinguish  the  members  of  their  own  septs." — 
London  Standard. 

sept-,  sep-tl-,  pref.  [Lat,  sep£em= seven.]  Con- 
taining seven  ;  sevenfold. 

sep  -ta.s.pZ.    [SEPTUM.] 

sept-se  -ml-a,  s,    [SEPTIC.EMIA.] 

sep-tal,  a.  [Lat.  sept(um) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.} 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  septum. 

tsept  -an-gle,  subst.  [Lat.  septem=seven,  and 
anfjulus=aa  angle. 

Geom. :  A  figure  having  seven  sides  and  seven 
angles ;  a  heptagon. 

gept-an -gu-lar,  adj.  [Prof,  sept-,  and  Eng. 
angular  (q.  v.).]  Having  seven  angles. 


septentrial 

sep-tar'-I-a,  s.  [Lat.  septarn=au  inclosure,  and 
fern.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -ai-ia.J 

ZoOL:  A  synonym  of  Teredo  (q.  v.).  (Lamarck.) 
sep-tar  -I-um  (pi.  sep  tar  -I  a),  s.  [Mod.  Lat., 
from  Lat.  septum=an  inclosure.  So  named  from 
the  partitions  or  septa  by  which  they  are  divided.] 
Geol.  (pi.) :  Flattened  balls  of  stone,  generally 
ironstone,  which,  on  being  split,  are  seen  to  be 
separated  in  their  interior  into  irregular  masses. 
(Lyell.)  Seeloy  defines  them  to  be  concretions 
formed  of  a  mixture  of  lime  and  clay.  They  are 
found  in  flattened  ovoid  masses  in  nearly  all  clays, 
generally  in  horizontal  layers.  In  the  Ludlow 
district,  where  they  are  sometimes  eighty  feet  in 
diameter,  they  are  called  Ball-stones.  Bookmakers 
term  them  Turtle-stones.  When  burnt  and  ground 
to  powder,  they  form  hydraulic  cement,  which  sots 
under  water. 

sep  -tate,  adj.  [Lat.  sep(htm)=a  hedge;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ate.]  Partitioned  off  or  divided  into 
compartments  by  septa. 

Sep-tem  -be"r,  s.    [Lat.,  from  septem=seven ;  Fr. 
Septembre.]  The  ninth  month  of  the  year ;  so  called 
from  being  the  seventh  month  after  March,  with 
which  month  the  year  originally  began. 
September-thorn,  s. 

Entom.:  A  European  geometer  month,  Ennomos 
erosaria. 

Sep-tem'-brlsts,  Sep  -tem-brlz-ers. ,  s.pl.  [Fr. 
Septembristes,  Septembriseurs.]  A  name  given  to 
the  authors  or  organizers  of  the  massacre  of  Loyal- 
ists which  took  place  on  September  2, 3,  and  4, 1792, 
in  the  Abbaye  and  other  French  prisons,  after  the 
capture  of  Verdun  by  the  allied  Prussian  army ; 
hence,  a  malignant  or  bloodthirsty  person. 

tsep-tem'-nu-ous,  a.  [Latin  septem^seven,  and 
jtuo=toflow.]  Divided  into  seven  streams  or  cur- 
rents ;  having  seven  mouths,  as  a  river. 

"The  main  stream  of  this  septemjluous  river  [the 
Nile]."—  More:  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  bk.  i.,  ch.  rvi.,  §  II. 

sep-tem-part  -Ite,  a.  [Lat.  se»iem=seven,  and 
partitus,  pa.  par.  of  p«rt!or=to  divide.]  Divided 
nearly  to  the  base  into  seven  parts. 

*sep-tem-tri-oun,  s.  [Latin  septemtrio.]  The 
north. 

"Both  est  and  west  and  septemtrioun." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15,953. 

*sep-tem  -vl-ous,  a.  [Lat.  sepfem=seven,  and 
•CT'a=away.]  In  seven  directions. 

"Officers  of  the  state  ran  septemviou;'.'' — Reade:  Cloister 
and  Hearth,  ch.  Ixxiii. 

sep  -tem-vlr,  s.  [Lat.,  from  septem=seven,  and 
vir=A  man.]  One  of  a  body  of  seven  men  joined  in 
any  office  or  commission. 

sep-tSm'-vTr-ate,  s.  [Lat.  septemviratus.]  The 
office  of  a  septemvir;  a  government  by  seven  per- 
sons. 

sep-ten'-a-ryS  a.  &  s.  [Latin  septenarius,  from 
sepreni=seven  each ;  sepifm  =  seven.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

\.  Consisting  of  or  relating  to  the  number  seven. 

"The  rare  and  singular  effects  of  the  septenary  num- 
ber."— Hake-well:  Apologie,  lib.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Lasting  seven  years ;  occurring  once  in  every 
seven  years. 

tB.  As  subst.:  The  number  seven;  a  period  of 
seven  years. 

septenary-Institutions,  s.  pi.  Such  institu- 
tions as  the  Week  (q.  v.),  a  week  of  years,  &c. 

sep  -ten-ate,  sep  -ten-oils,  a.  [Lat.  septeni= 
seven  each ;  Eng.  suff.  -ate,  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Growing  in  sevens.    Used  of  leaflets,  &c. 

sept-ene,  subst.  [Latin  sepr(em)=seven;  -ene.] 
[HEPTENE.] 

sep-ten  -nate,  s.  [Lat.  sep(em=seven,  and  annus 
=  ayear.]  A  period  of  seven  years. 

sep-tSn'-nl-al,  a.  [Lat.  Septimus,  from  septem= 
seven,  and  annus— a  year.] 

1.  Lasting  or  continuing  seven  years ;  as,  a  septen- 
nial parliament. 

2.  Happening  or  recurring  once  in  every  seven 
years. 

"He  was  ready  to  accept  a  principle  of  septennial  reval- 
uations."— Field,  Jan.  80,  1886. 

Septennial  Act,s.  An  act  by  which  the  duration 
of  the  British  Parliament  was  limited  to  seven 
years.  (See  extract.) 

"As  to  the  duration  of  Parliament,  the  present  limit  of 
seven  years  was  fixed  by  the  Septennial  Act,  in  the  first 
year  of  George  I." — London  Standard. 

sSp-ten  -nl-al-lj1,  adv.  [Eng.  septennial;  -ly.] 
Once  in  every  seven  years. 

sSp-ten'-nl-um,  s.  [Latin.]  [SEPTENNATE.]  A 
period  of  seven  years. 

sep-ten'-trl-al,  a.  [Lat.sep(entrt(o)=the  north ; 
Eug.  adj.  suff.  -al.]  Septentrional,  northern. 


bfil,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -?ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -ale,    &c.  =  bel,     ael. 


septentrio 
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sepulture 


sep-ten'-trl-6,  s.  [Lat., from  septem— seven,  and 
lrt'o=a  plowing  ox.] 

Astron. :  The  constellation  Ursa  Major  or  the 
Great  Bear. 

sep-ten  -trl-5n,  s.  &  a. 
trio,]    [SEPTENTKIO.  J 

A.  As  subst.:  The  north. 

"Thou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good 
As  the  antipodes  are  unto  us, 
Or  as  the  south  to  the  septentrion." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI., Ft.  III.,  i.  4. 

B.  As  adj.:  Northern. 

"If  the  blast  septentrion  with  brushing  wings 
Sweep  up  the  smoky  mista,  and  vapors  damp." 

J.  Philips:  Cider,  1. 

sep-ten-trl-in-al    *sep  ten -trl-6n-all,  adj. 


sep-tll-li6n(iasy],s.    [Lat.sep(e;»=seven;  of.  with  them,  they  established  a  fast  to  mourn  that 

[Fr.,  from  Lat.  septen-    billion,  trillion,  <fec.]    In  English  notation  a  million  the  Soptuagint  had  ever  been  issued,  and  had  anew 

raised  to  the  seventh  power ;  a  number  consisting  translation  by  Aquila  brought  out  for  the  use  of  the 

of  a  unit  followed  by  forty-two  ciphers :  in  French  synagogues.    Three  Christian  recensions  took  place 

and  Italian  notation,  a  unit  followed  by  twenty-  Jato  in  the  third  or  early  in  the  fourth  century.    The 

four  ciphers.  "rst  modern  edition  was  the  Cemplutensian  in  1514- 

'sep  -tlm-al,  a.    [Lat.  septem=saven  ;  Eng.  adj.  „  :  smce  ,then  seTeral  °.thers  "avo  appeared. 


suif.  -al.]    Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  number 
seven. 

•sep-tl-ma-nar'-I  an,  subst.  [Lat.  septimana= 
a  week.]  A  monk  on  duty  for  a  week  in  a  monas- 
tery. 


sep-ten -trl-on-al,  *sep  ten  -trl-on-all,  adj.      »sep  -tlm-Ised,  adj.    [Lat,  septim(us)=the  sev- 
t Rrti,8 *P'fn("OTi0'<?'  from  oeptenMo=the  north.]    enth  ;  Eng.  suff.  -«ed.l    Of ,  or  belonging  to  a  period 


B.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  contained  in  the 
Septuagint  (q.  v.). 

tsep  -tu-a-r?,  s.    [Lat.   sepiem=seven.]   Some- 
thing composed  of  seven ;  a  week, 
sep'-tu-la  (pi.  sep-tu-lse),  „.  [Mod.  Lat.  dimin. 


homseptem  (q.  v.).] 


Northern ;  situated  in  or  coming  from  the  north. 

sep-ten-trI-6-nal-I-tf ,  s.  [Eng.  septentrional; 
-ity.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  northern; 
northerliness. 

sep-ten  -trl-6n-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng. septentrional; 
-ly.]  Toward  the  north ;  northerly. 

sep-ten'-trl-6n-ate,  v.  i.  [English  septentrion; 
-ate.]  To  tend  northerly  or  toward  the  north. 

sep-tet ,  sep-tette  ,  s.    [Lat.  septem=seven.] 
1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  body  or  number  of  seven. 


measured  by  the  number  seven. 

sep'-tl-mole,  s.   [Fr.] 

Music :  A  group  of  seven  notes  to  be  played  in 
the  time  of  four  or  six. 


Bot. :  A  sm 


(q.  v.). 
all  or  i 


imperfect  partition. 


tsep'-tu-late,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.   septul(a) ;    Eng. 


suff.  -ote.1 
Bot. :  Having  one  or  more  septulee. 


sep'-tfim  (pi.  sep-ta),s.     [Lat.  =  an  inclosure, 

sep'-tlne,  «.    [Gr.  septe=&  means  of  producing    a  partition,  from  «epio=to  hedge  in.] 
decay.]  !•  Anat.  :  A  partition,  as  the  septum 

Pathol.  :  Organic  poison. 
sep-tl-nous,a.   [Eng.,ep«n(e);^w.] 
.  Pathol.  :  Produced  by  organic  poison.    A  term        (1)  (Pi.)  :  The  partitions  or  dissepiments  consti- 
introduced  by  Dr.  Richardson  in  his  inaugural  ad-    tutmg  the  cells  in  ovaries. 
dress         the  Congress  of  the^  Sanitary  Institute,        (2)  The  connective  in  an  anther. 

3. 


. 

,  um  nariiim,  the- 

partition    between    the   nostrils,   the   neural   and 

*'  &°' 


instruments, 
sept  -foil,  s.    [SEPTIFOLIOUS.] 

2.  Christian  Art :  Afigureofsev _, D 

of  a  circle,  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  seven  sacra- 
ments, the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  <tc. 

sep-tl-  ( 1) ,  pref.    [SEPT-.] 

sep-tl-  (2),  pref.    [Latin  sepfrum=an  inclosure.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  a  partition. 


----- 
becoming 


op 
lik 


Zool.  (pi.) :   The  partitions    in  a    chambered, 
shell,  in  some  corals,  &c. 

sep  -tu-or,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  septem=sevan.l 
Music:  The  same  as  SEPTET  (q.  v.). 

..„„       sep'-tu-ple,  a.    [Lat.  septuplus,  from  septem= 

i  in  "mien  as  a  rival  one  to  the  germ  hypothesis  of    seven.]    bevenfold. 

disease.  sSp  -tu-ple,  v.  t.    [SEPTUPLE,  a.]    To  make  or 

"He  (Dr.  Richardson)   classed  the  diseases  produced     multiply  sevenfold, 
by  organic  poisons  as  septinous   instead  of  zymotic,  he        »Th~  A  <. 

preferring  the  word  septine  for  this  poison."-LoncIon     Worki  IK    '    '    '   W   °8e  heat  W8S  'eP'"P'">-  '-Adam,, 
Times.  '   ' 

sept-In  -SU-lar,  a.    [Fr.  septinsulaire,  from  Lat.     .  se  pfil'-chral,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sepulchralis, 

sep-«c,~*s8p'-tlci.a.&8.    [Lat.  septicus,  from    ^^IS^^S^S^S^^^    K%^liS%g£SZ5  sepulchre  (q.  v.)  , 
Gr.  septikos,  from  eepo=to  putrefy;  Fr.  septique;    ?„„  anas ,  as,  tiie  septinroiai  republic  of  the       \.Literally: 

Sp.sep«co.]  Io.nJ!nf,Sla°,dS:.  ...   „     rpr.         ..          .  „     ..  .         (1)  Of  or  pertaining  to  burial,  the  grave,  or  mou- 

,  s.    [Pref.  ieph-,  and  English    nments  raised  over  the  dead. 


A.  As  adj.:  Having  power  to  promote  or  produce 
putrefaction ;  causing  putrefaction ;  putrefying.         syua  le  iq.  v.;. 


j  ,, 

]    A  word  of  seven  syllables. 


"Poisoning  its  blood  with  septic  fluid  from  the  spoiled  Sep-tl-Vl-gln'-tene,  8.    [Pref.  septi-  (1)  ;    Latin 

tissues."— Field,  Feb.  13, 1886.  vtgtnt(i)— twenty,  and  surf,  -ene.]    [CEEOTENE.] 

B.  As  subst. :  A  substance  which  has  the  power  of       sSp-tu-a-fcSn-ar'-I-an,  s.    [Eng.  septuagenary ;  . —  „„..,„, 

promoting  or  producing.or  which  tends  to  promote  ^in.]    A  person  of^ seventy  years  of  age;  a  person    5    ice,  deep,  grave,  hollow  in  tone ;  as,  a  sepuicAroi 


(2)  Found  in  ancient  tombs  or  burying  places. 
"  The  collection  is  peculiarly  rich  in  sepulchral  pottery 
f  nearly  every  type.   — Athenceum,  Jan.  8,  1886,  p.  21. 
2.  Fig.:  Suggestive  of  a  sepulcher  or  the  tomb; 


sepulchral-mounds,  s.  pi. 

Anthrop.:    A  generic  name  for  the  graves  ancl 


or  produce  putrefaction ;  a  substance  which  eats  between  the  ages  of  seventy  and  eighty. 

away  the  flesh  without  causing  much  pain.  sep-tu-ag'-6n-a-rf ,  sep-tu-a-fcSn'-a-r? ,  o.  &s. 

sep-tl$-se'-ml-a,  sSp-Ue'-ml-a,  s.    [Gr.septos=  [Lat.  eepfuagenart«s=consisting  of  seventy ;  septu-    , .-       -= —   ....„  0.«,OT  011« 

putrid,  and  fcat'ma=blood.]  a.7eni=seventyeach;  septem=seven ;  Fr.septuagin-    funeral  monuments  of  early  peoples  andsome  races 

Pathol. :  A  state  of  the  blood  without  secondary  aire.}  of  low  culture  at  the  present  day.   [CAIRN,  BAEEOW 

abscesses,  a  kind  of  pyeBmia  with  intense  fever,  and       A.  Asadj.:  Consisting  of  seventy  or  of  seventy    T^8"™8-] 

groatconstitutional  disturbance  from  blood-poison-  years ;  pertaining  to  a  person  seventy  years  of  age.       'se-pul-Chral-lze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  sepulchral  •  -ize  t 

ing.    The  anti-septic  researches  of  Lister  and  of       „  m -* i_u__,  '_      ,u 

Pasteur  lead  to  the  hope  that  septicaemia  will  in       B-  -"•*«•-  ThBsamBaaSKpTnAOEvABTiwfr,  ,  \ 
future  be  of  rare  occurrence.    [LISTERISM.] 

sep'-tlc-al,  a.    [Eng.  septic;  -a(.]    The  same  as  |e 

SEPTIC  (q.  v.).  seventy  days  bef. 

"  As  a  septical  medicine  he  commended  the  ashes  of  a  ~      \ 

salamander."—  Browne.   Vulyar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  oh.  liii.         Sep-tU-a-geS  -1-mal,  a.    [OEPTUAGE8IMA.]   Con- 


B.  As  subst.:  The  same  as  SEPTUAOENAEIAN  (q.v.).    To  render  sepulchral  or  solemn. 


T 


.  ,        .       .,       . 

sep'-tlc-al-l?,  adv.    [Eng.  septical;  -ly.]    In  a    sisting  of  seventy  or  of  seventy  years. 
septic  manner  ;  by  means  of  septics.  ' 

sep-tl-9l  -d?.l,  a.    [Pref.  septi-  (2)  ;  Lat,  ccedo= 
to  cut  (in  comp.  -cido),  and  Eng.  suff.  -at.} 

Bo*,  (ofthedehiscence  of  a  fruit):  Taking  ;  place 
through  the  dissepiments,  leaving  the  dissepiments 


I.  f-  f^'f8  jv    ^ 

sep'-tU-?.-8lnt,  subst.  &  adj.     [Lat.  septuaginta    secrated  in  the  Mass 
=seventy.]  on   Maunday   Thurs- 

A.  As  substantive  : 


A  tomb,  a  grave,  a  burial  vault. 


all  temporary  altar,  on  which 


Scripture  :  A  Greek  version  of  the  Hebrew  or  Old 


day  _is   reserved    for 
Sicca  on 


Testament  Scriptures;    the  oldest  one  made  into 


.,  ,a_,  .  „.„  to  have  in  it  a  copy  of  the  Jewish  sacred  books.  By  *sepulcher-table, 

sep-tl-far -I-ous,  a.    ILat.  «ep«i/arjam=seven-  the  advice  of  his  chief  librarian,  Demetrius  Phala-  «•    A  mural  tablet. 

Bo'^-TurlfedTevInTtrlrentways  ?eus  ,l?e  sent  to  the  high  priest  at  Jerusalem,  request-  sSp'-ttl-chgr.  v.  t. 

at ways'  ing  him  to  send  six  translators  from  each  tribe,  [SEPULCHER,   si    To 

sep-tlf  -er-ous,  a.    [Lat.  septum  (pi.  septo)=an  seventy-two  in  all.    The  request  was  complied  with;  inter,  to  bury,  to 

inclosure,  a  septum,  and/ero=to  bear.]  the  translators  came  and  completed  their  work  in  tomb. 


Sepulcher. 


Bot.:  Bearing  septa.  seventy-two  days.    From  theirnumber,  and  perhaps 

sep-tlf  -Ifl-OUS.  adj.    [Pref.  septi-  (1),  and  Lat.    the  time  they  occupied,  the  name  Septuagint  arose. 
Jluo=to  flow.]    Flowing  in  seven  streams.    [SEP-    But  the  letter  of  Aristeas  is  not  now  believed  to  be 


"  When  Ocean  shrouds  and  sepulchers  our  dead." 
Byron:  Corsair,  i.  1. 


TEMFLUOTJS.] 


genuine,  and  Coptic  words  in  the  work  show  that 
the  translators  wore  from  Egypt,  and  not   from    ° 


--------  0  ...    epositing  the  corpse 

human  being  in  a  burial-place;  interment, 


Livng  the  . 

n(?    tr*    tlio   OTIS    nnH     ««n  urn  foci      n*lJli*«  LU,  aoeiiliiiyij  wiwovll  J5.  Vy.  JOU  nllll  l(Ut     ilUrU-  — 

from  tlm  valvps     Examine  ConTOlvSlBs  separated  miah  is  the  best  translated,  and  Daniel  is  executed  tsep'-iil-ture.  v.  t.   [SEPULTURE,  «.]    To  bury,  to 

from  the  valves.    Example,  Convolvulus.  so  badly  that  Thoodotion,  in  the  second  century  entomb,  to  sepulcher. 

sep-H-lat'-Sr-al,  a.    [Pref.  septi-  (1),  and  Eng.  A.  D.,  had  to  do  the  work  again.    Jesus  and  His  "The  long  line  of  illustrious  men  and  women  oepuf- 

lateral.]    Having  seven  sides.  Apostles  frequently  quoted  the  Septuagint  in  place  tured  within  its  precincts."—  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     pot, 
1  or.     we're,     wolf,     wBrk,     whd,     sftn;     mute,    cub,    ctire,    unite,     cOr,    rfile,    fill;     try,     Syrian,     m,    O9  =  ej     ey  =  a.      qu'  =  lcw! 


sequacious 
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serai 


se-qua  -CiOUS,  a.  [Lat.  sequax  (genit.  sequacis), 
from  sequor=to  follow.] 

1.  Following,  attendant;  not  moving  along  inde- 
pendently. 

"  Trees  uprooted  left  their  place, 
Sequacious  of  the  lyre." 

Dryden:  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

2.  Clinging  closely  ;  adhering. 

"  Now  extract 
From  the  sequacious  earth  the  pole." 

Smart:  Hop-Oarden. 

3.  Ductile,  pliant. 

"The  matter  being  ductile  and  sequacious,  and  obedi- 
ent to  the  hand  and  stroke  of  the  artificer." — Kay:  On  the 
Creation,  pt.  ii. 

4.  Logically  consistent  and  rigorous;   following 
strictly  the  line  of  reason. 

se  qua  -clous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sequacious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sequacious  ;  disposi- 
tion or  tendency  to  follow ;  sequacity. 

se-quaQ'-I-t^,  s.  [Late  Latin  sequacitas,  from 
Latin  sequax  (genit.  seg«acts)=sequacious  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  following;  a  disposition  to  follow;  soqua- 
ciousness. 

2.  Ductility,  pliability. 

*se  quar  -I-pus,  o.  [Probably  only  a  misprint 
for  sequacious  (q.  v.).] 

se '-4119!,  *se-quelle,  *se-quell,  s.  [O.  French 
sequele  (Fr,  sequelle) ,  from  Lat.  sequela= that  which 
follows,  a  result;  sequor=ta  follow;  Sp.  &  Port,  se- 
quela: Ital.  sequela,  seguela.] 

*1.  A  following. 

2.  That  which  immediately  follows  and  forms  a 
continuation  ;  a  succeeding  part.    (Often  followed 
by  to  or  of  before  another  substantive.) 

3.  Consequence,  result,  effect,  event. 

f4.  A  consequence  inferred ;  a  conclusion. 

"What  sequel  is  there  in  this  argument?  An  arch-dea- 
con is  the  chief  deacon;  ergo,  he  is  only  a  deacon." — 
WMtgifte. 

se-que  -la  (pi.  se-que  -las) ,  s.  [Lat.,  fromsequor 
=to  follow.]  [SEQUEL.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  follows ; 
as— 

1.  An  adherent,  a  follower ;  a  band  of  adherents 
or  followers. 

2.  An    inference;   a  conclusion;   a  consequence 
inferred. 

II.  Pathol. ;  A  disease  or  morbid  symptoms  fol- 
lowing upon  a  prior  malady,  as  the  sequelee  of 
measles,  of  scarlet  fever,  Ac. 

sequela-curiae,  s.   A  suit  of  court. 

sequela-causae,  s.  The  process  and  defending 
issue  of  a  cause  for  trial. 

se  -quence,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sequentia=&  fol- 
lowing, from  sequens,  pr.  par.  of  sequor=to  follow ; 
Ital.  sequenza.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  state  of  being  sequent  or  following ;  a  fol- 
lowing or  coming  after;  succession. 

2.  A  particular  order  of  succession  or  following ; 
an  arrangement ;  order. 

3.  Invariable  order  of  succession ;   an  observed 
instance  of  uniformity  in  following. 

4.  A  series  of  things  following  in  a  certain  order 
or  succession ;  specifically,  a  set  of  cards  immedi- 
ately following  each  other  in  the  same  suit,  as  an 
ace,  two,  three,  and  four. 

*5.  Result,  consequence. 

"The  inevitable  sequences  of  sin  and  punishment." — 
Bp.  Hall:  Sermon  on  Psalm  cvii.  34. 

*6.  (PI.) :  Answering  verses. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Music:  The  recurrence  of  a  harmonic  progres- 
sion or  melodic  figure  at  a  different  pitch  or  in  a 
different  key  to  that  in  which  it  was  first  given.    A 
tonal  or  diatonic  sequence  is  when  no  modulation 
takes  place.    A  chromatic  or  real  sequence  takes 
place  when  the  recurrence  of  a  phrase  at  an  exact 
interval  causes  a  change  of  key. 

2.  Roman   Ritual:   A    rhythm     sometimes   sung 
between  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel.    At  first  it  was 
merely  a  prolongation  of  the  last  note  of  the  Alle- 
luia, but  afterward  appropriate  words  were  substi- 
tuted.   When  the  Roman  Missal  was  revised  in  the 
sixteenth    century,    only     four    of    the    existing 
sequences  were  retained:    Victimce  Paschali,  for 
Easter;  Veni^SancteSpiritus,  for  Pentecost;  Lauda, 
Sion,  for  Corpus  Christi ;  and  the  Dies  Irce,  for 
Masses  of  the  Dead.    The  Stabat  Mater,  for  the 
Feast  of  the  Seven  Dolors,  is  of  later  date. 

se  -qu9nt,  adj.  &  subst.    [Lat.  sequens,  pr.  par.  of 
tequor=to  follow.] 
A.  As  adjecti-ve : 

1.  Following,  succeeding;  continuing  in  the  same 
course  or  order. 

2.  Following  as  a  result  or  by  logical  consequence; 
consequential. 


B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  follower. 

"He  hath  framed  a  letter  to  a  sequent  of  the  stranger 
queen's." — Shakesp. :  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  2. 

2.  That  which    follows  as  a  result;  a  sequel,  a 
sequence. 

se  quen  -tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  sequent;  -ial.] 
Being  iu  succession ;  succeeding,  following. 

se-quen  -tial-ly1  (ti  as  sfl),  a<ii\  [Eng.  sequen- 
tial; -ty.]  By  sequence  or  succession. 

se-ques  -ter,  *se-ques-tre,  v.  t.  &  i.  [French 
sequestrer,  from  Latin  sequestro=to  surrender,  to 
remove,  to  lay  aside ;  Sp.  &  Port,  sequestrar;  Ital. 
sequestrare.\ 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  put  aside,  to  remove ;  to  separate  from 
other  things. 

"Him  hath  God  the  father  specially  sequestered  and 
seuered  and  set  aside  out  of  the  number  of  al  creatures." 
—More:  Works,  p.  1,046. 

2.  To  cause  to  retire  or  withdraw  from  society  or 
into  obscurity ;  to  withdraw,  to  seclude.    (In  this 
sense  frequently  used  reflexively.) 

"Why  are  you  sequestered  from  all  your  train?" — 
Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*4.  To  deprive  of  property,  goods,  or  possessions. 

_"It  was  his  taylor  and  his  cook,  his  fine  fashions  and 
his  French  ragouts,  which  sequestered  him;  and,  in  a 
word,  he  came  by  his  poverty  as  sinfully  as  some  usually 
do  by  their  riches."—  South.  (Toad.) 

II.  Law: 

1.  To  separate  or  withdraw  from  the  owner  for  a 
time ;  to  seize  or  take  possession  of,  as  the  property 
or  income  of  a  debtor,  until  the  claims  of  his  cred- 
itors are  satisfied ;  to  sequestrate. 

2.  To  set  aside  from  the  power  of  either  party,  as 
a  matter  at  issue,  by  order  of  a  court  of  law. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*l.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  withdraw. 

"  To  sequester  out  of  the  world  into  Atlantic  and  Uto- 
pian politics." — Milton. 

2.  Law:  To  renounce  or  decline;  as  a  widow,  any 
concern  with  the  estate  of  her  husband. 
se-quSs'-ter,  s.    [SEQUESTER,  v.] 

tl.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  sequestering;  seques- 
tration, separation,  seclusion. 

"This  hand  of  yours  requires 
A  sequester  from  liberty."          Shakesp.:  Othello,  Hi.  4. 

2.  Law :  A  person  with  whom  two  or  more  parties 
to  a  suit  or  controversy  deposit  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy ;  a  mediator  or  referee  between  two  par- 
ties ;  an  umpire.  (Bouvier.) 

se-ques  -te"red,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [SEQUESTER,  «.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  An  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Secluded,  retired,  private. 

2.  Separated  from  others;  sent   or  withdrawn 
into  retirement. 

3.  Deprived  of  property,  income,  &c. ;  under  se- 
questration. 

"Aged,  sequestered  ministers." — Fuller:  Worthies. 

II.  Law :  Seized  and  detained  for  a  time,  to  sat- 
isfy a  claim  or  demand. 

SB-flue's  -tra-ble,  a.  [English  sequester;  -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  sequestered  or  separated ;  subject 
or  liable  to  sequestration. 

se-quSs'-trate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  sequestratus,  pa.  par. 
of  sequestro=to  sequestrate  (q.  v.).J 

fl.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  set  apart  from  others;  to 
withdraw,  to  seclude. 

"In  general  contagions,  more  perish  for  want  of  neces- 
saries than  by  the  malignity  of  the  disease,  they  being 
sequestrated  from  mankind."— Arbuthnot:  On  Air. 

2.  Law:  To  sequester. 

se-ques-tra  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sequestra- 
tionem.  accus.  of  sequestratio,  from  sequestratus,  pa. 
par.  of  sequestro=to  sequester  (q.  v7) ;  Sp.  seques- 
tracion;  Ital.  sequestrazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  sequestering  or  setting  aside;  sepa- 
ration, withdrawal,  retirement. 

2.  The  state  of  being  sequestered  or  set  aside ;  re- 
tirement or  withdrawal  from  society ;  seclusion. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*4.  Disunion,  disjunction,  division,  rupture. 
II.  Law: 

1.  The  separation  of  a  thing  in  controversy  from 
the  possession  of  those  who  contend  for  it. 

2.  The    setting  apart  the  goods  and  chattels  of  a 
deceased  person  to  whom  no  one  was  willing  to  take 
out  administration. 


3.  A  writ  directed  by  a    Court  of    Chancery  to 
commissioners,  commanding  them  to  enter  the  lands 
and  seize  the  goods  of  the  person  against  whom  it  is 
directed.    It  may  beissuodagainstadefeudant  who 
is  in  contempt  by  reason  of  neglect  or  refusal  to 
appear  or  answer  or  to  obey  a  decree  of  court. 

4.  The  seizure  of  the  property  of  an   individual 
fnr  the  use  of  the  state;  particularly  applied  to  the 
seizure  by  a  belligerent  power  of  debts  due  by  its 
subjects  to  the  enemy. 

sequestrator(asBek-wes-tra-t5r),  s.  [Latin, 
from  sequestratus,  pa.  par.  of  sequestro=to  sequester 
(q- v).] 

1.  One  who  sequesters  property;  one  who  puts 
property  under  a  sequestration. 

"  The  Puritan,  a  conqueror,  a  ruler,  a  persecutor,  a 
sequestrator,  hud  been  detested." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ii. 

2.  One  to  whom  the  charge  of  sequestered  prop- 
erty is  committed. 

se-ques  -trum,  s.  [Lat.  sequestro= to  separate,] 
(See  def.  and  compound.) 

sequestrum-forceps,  s. 

Surg. :  An  instrument  for  removing  portions  of 
necrosed  or  exfoliated  bone. 

se  -quln,  *che-quin,  ze  chin,  s.  [Fr.  sequin, 
from  Ital.  zecchino,  from  recca  =  a  mint  or  place  of 


Sequin. 

coining,  from  Arab,  sikkat  (from  sikkah)  =  a  die  for 
coins.]  A  gold  coin,  first  struck  at  Venice  about 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  value  it  was 
worth  from  $2.20  to  $2.27. 

"  Treasuries  where  diamonds  were  piled  in  heaps,  and 
sequins  in  mountains." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

s5-qu6T-a,  8.  [From  the  Cherokee  Indian  Cad- 
mus, Sequoyah,  in  whose  honor  the  tree  was  named.! 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  A  genus  of  Abiotinee,  with  peltate  scales,  no> 
bracts,  and  five  to  seven  seeds.    Two  species  are 
known,  Sequoia  gigantea,  and  8.  sempervirens.  The 
former  is  the  Mammoth-tree  (q.  v.) ;  its  rings  have 
been  counted,  and  its  age  has  been  estimated  at 
about  1.100  years.    S.  sempervirens,  known  in  the 
timber  trade  as  Red-wood,  is  sometimes  above  300 
feet   high.     It   grows    from    Upper   California    to 
Nootka  Sound. 

(2)  The  Mammoth-tree  (q.  v.). 

"The  waving  of  a  forest  of  the  giant  sequoias  is  inde- 
scribably sublime."— Scribner's  Magazine,  Nov.  1878,  p.  66. 

2.  Palceobot.:  A  species  is  found  in  the  Eocene  of 
Bournemouth    and   tho    Isle   of    Wight;    Sequoia 
couttsice  occurs  in  the  Oligoceno  of  BoveyTracey 
and  8.   langsdorffli  in  tho  leaf-beds  of  Ardtun  in 
Mull.    s.  couttsice  also  occurs  abundantly  in  the 
Oligoceno   of   Switzerland,  and  more  than  thirty 
species  are  found  in  the  Miocene  (?)  of  the  Arctic 
regions. 

s£-qu6i-l  -tef ,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  sequoi(a) ;  -ites.'] 
Palasont.:  A  genus  of  Coniferse.  akin  to  Sequoia 

(q.  v.).    Three  species  are  found  in  the  Cretaceous 

rocks. 

cer  -a-flle,  s.    [Fr.  serreflle=close  of  a  file.] 

Eng.  Mil. :  The  last  soldier  of  a  file. 

"I  should  think  the  term  seraflle  has  been  generally 
known  in  the  army  for  the  last  fifty  years."— London 
Evening  Standard. 

seraglio  (as  s§-ral  -yo),  s.  [Ital.  serraglio=aa 
inclosure,  a  paddock,  apark.  from serrare=to  shut, 
to  lock,  to  inclose,  from  Low  Lat.  sero,  from  Latin 
sera=a  bar,  a  bolt,  from  sero-to  join  or  bind 
together.  The  modern  use  of  the  word  is  due  to 
confusion  with  Pcrs.  and  Turk,  sardy,  sardi=a 
palace,  a  grand  edifice,  a  king's  court,  a  seraglio. 
(Skeat.)  ] 

*1.  An  inclosure,  a  place  or  quarter  to  whicli 
certain  persons  or  classes  are  confined. 

2.  A  palace ;  specifically,  the  palace  of  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  at  Constantinople. 

3.  A  harem ;  a  place  in  which  wives  or  concubines  ' 
are  kept ;  hence,  a  place  or  house  of  debauchery  or 
licentious  pleasure. 

"Couldstill  exclude  unwelcome  truth  from  the  purlieus 
of  his  own  seraglio."— Maaaulau:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  fl. 

se-rai',  subst.  [Pers.  &  Turk,  sardy,  sardi.]  [SE- 
RAGLIO.] A  palace,  a  place  of  accommodation  for 
travelers;  a caravanseray,  a  khan. 

"  He  in  Abdullah's  palace  grew, 

And  held  that  post  in  his  serai." 
Bi/ron:  Bride  of  Abj/dos,  ii.  16. 


boll,    bdy;     pout,    J6wl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     tnin,    this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  znun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bjl,     del! 


serai 

ser-al. 

(hour).J 

Geol. :  Late ;  an  epithet  expressing  the  period  of 
the  nightfall  or  late  twilight  of  the  Appalachian 


Paleozoic  day.    Tho  coal-measures  of  North  Amer-    o 
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sergeant 


Uo™)  =  the  evenin«       sS-rag-klgr-ate.  ».    [Emj.seraaJWer, '  -ate.J   The       sS-rSne'-ness,  ««/«*.    [Eng.  serene,  .ne*,.]    The 


office  of  a  seraskier. 


quality  or  state  of  being  serene ;  serenity. 


Serb,  s.     [Native  word.]     A  native  or  inhabitant        "Intheserenencssof  a  healthful  conscience."— Feltham 

Require*,  pt.  i.,  res.  5. 


*se  ren  -I  tude,  s.    [SERENE.]    Calmness,  seren- 


"From   the    equal     distribution    of    the    phlegrautic 


humor  will   flow  quietude  and  serenitude  in  the  affec- 


the  nitrate  belowSO*.    ItcloselyresembleseK?  albu- 
inon,  but  its  specific  rotary  power  for  yellow  li 
— 56  .    Ether  does  not  coagulate  its  solutions. 


"A  gulf  profound  as  that  Serbonian  bog 
Where  armies  whole  have  sunk." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  592. 


2.  Calmness  of  mind,  composure ;  evennessof  tem- 
per, coolness. 

'*Thecalm  xerenltii  and  steady  complacence  of  mind 


sg-rang',8.    [Seedef.l    An  East  Indian  name  for    Hen«»ithe  phrase  Serbonian  oogisused  proverbi-    8heensure6."-SeareA.  Liahtofx~ature,'ml.i.,  pt.  ii.,  ch. 
the  boatswain  of  a  vessel.  al,'¥  to  express  a  difficulty  or  complication  from    mvi. 

se-ra  -pe,  8.    [Sp.]    A  blanket  or  shawl  worn  as    m^s  a'confuslon"  Way  °f  extricating  one's  8elf '  a       3.  Quietness,  poaco. 
an  outer  garment  by  the  Mexicans  and  other  natives       „,/      '    , 
of  Spanish  North  America.  would  t  "b   "^ 

Ber'-aph (pi.  ser'-aphs,  ser-a-phlm,  *ser'-a- 
phlms),8.  [Heb.  seraphim=  (1)  serpents,  (2)  ser- 
aphs; saraph=to  be  noble;  Fr.  s&raphim;  Spanish 
seraphim,  serafin;  Ital.  seraftno.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  <£  Script. :  An  angel  of  the  highest 
order.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible  only  in 
Isaiah  vi.  2, 6.  They  were  of  human  form,  with  six 

wings,  with  two  of  which  they  covered  their  faces,  se-rein  (ei  as  a),  8.  [Fr.  serein;  Prov.  seren;  p.  33.) 
with  the  next  two  flew,  and  with  the  last  two  cov-  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  sereno,  from  Lat.  serum=the  even-  B5rf 
ered  their  feet.  They  resembled  the  cherubim,  ing,  modified  by  8eren«s=serene.  (Liftre'.)]  _?  =!.,„ 

which,  however,  had  four  wings  and  four  faces.  Meteor.:  Fine  rain  falling  from  a'cloudlei  sky.       whotth^mTddre'agls  w^Vc^ab^'fT-hAng 

sSr-e-nade',  »ser-e-nate',  subst.  \fr.s6renate,  property,  was  attached  to  the  soil,  and  transferred 
from  Ital.  serenata—a  serenade,  from  serenare=to  with  it,  and  was  liable  to  feudal  services  of  the  low- 
makoclear.]  [SERENE.]  est description ;  a  feudal  slave;  a  forced  laborer 

Music:  Originally  a  vocal  or  instrumental  com-    attached  to  an  estate,  as,  until  March,  1863,  in  Rus- 

serf  -hopd, 

•hood,  -ism.] 


i  rating 

ser'-9el,  s.   [SARCEL.] 
sere,  a.   [SEAE,  a.] 

*sere,  s.  [Fr.  «erre=a  claw.]  A  claw,  a  talon. 
"Their  necks  and  cheeks  tore  with  their  eager  seres." 
Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey. 


4.  A  title  of  respect  or  courtesy ;  serene  highness. 

"  The  sentence  of  that  court,  now  sent  to  your  scri'nittt, 
together  with  these  letters." — Milton.  To  Prince  Leopold; 
Letters  of  Stale. 

*se-ren'-Ize,  v.  t.  [English  seren(e);  -ize.]  To 
make  serene,  to  glorify,  (flames;  Muses  Sacrifice, 
-.33.) 

Serf,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  servum,  accus.  of  servus 
=  a  slave;  seryio=to  serve  (q.  v.).J  A  villein:  one 


"Fly,  Seraphst  to  your  eternal  Bhore, 
Where  winds  nor  howl  nor  waters  roar." 

Byron:  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  3. 

H  Sometimes  seraphim,  really  a  Hebrew  plural, 
is  used  as  if  it  were  a  singular.    [2, 3."1 


,0-ny_                                                             ' •—  isted— slavery,  serfage,  villanage,  feudalism,  castes— are 

all  traceable  to  an  instinctive  effort  of  mankind  to  adjust 

S§r-e-nade',  v.t.&i.     [SERENADE,  8.]  itself  to  the  conditions  of  human  life."—  Scribtier's  .Vuy- 

se-raph  -1C,  'se-raph  -Ic-al,  adj.    [Fr.  sfraph-       A.  Trans.:  To  entertain  with  a  serenade;  to  sing  azine'  Oot"  1878>  p'  888' 

a  serenade  to. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  perform  serenades  or  nocturnal 

music  Al    ^  ^iwiu  vi    i  >\  ijii-ii     wwjtju,    iiiiicii    useu    tur 

ladies'  dresses,  men's  suits,  and    bicyclists'   uni- 

ser-e-nad'-er,  s.    [Eng.  serenade,  v. ;  -er.]    One  forms. 

who  Serenades.  "  Ye  weavers,  all  your  shuttles  throw, 

HOT*  2  «ap  fro    o      rT^^l  l  And  bid  broadcloths  and  serges  grow. n 

-  na    **•*•     L   tal-J  Oat,  Shepherd's  Week,  t 

Music :  A  serenade  (q.  v.).  2-  A  Ught  silken  stuff _  twilled  on  ^th  sides. 

—  L _ e^.j  „>.„„„„„„  ^OTt  „„„„  „„„       se-rene',  o.  &  s.    [Latin  serenus= bright,  calm,  sSrge(2),s.  [Fr.cierge;  from  Lat  o 

seraphical  preacher  in  the  university."—  Wood:   Athen.    from  the  same  root  as  Sansc.  «tiar=splendor,  heaven ;  l     ••                        ".'."° 
Oxon.,  vol.  ii.                                                                           Gr.  8e/ene=the  moon.] 

~  Seraphic  doctor:  A  title  given  to  St.  Bpnaven-       A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Calm,  fair,  and  clear;  placid,  quiet.  ser'-gean-cf,  ser'-geant  qf,  ser  -Jeant-9y  (er 

"If  the  sky  continue  still,  serene,  and  clear,  not  one  as  ar).  8.    [Eng.  sergeant ;  -cy.]    The  office  or  posi- 

iscarry." — Howell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  tion  of  a  sergeant. 


3.  Palceont.:  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Ptery- 
gotus  (q.  v.). 


ique  ;  Sp.  seraphico.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  seraph;  angelic,  sublime;  of 
the  nature  of  a  seraph. 

2.  Pure;  refined  from  sensuality. 

"  Or  whether  he  at  last  descends 
To  like  with  lees  seraphick  ends." 

Swift.    (Toad.) 

3.  Burning  or  inflamed  with  love  or  zeal ;  zealous, 
ardent. 

"He  [William  Cartwright]  became  the  most  florid  and 


ture,  who  became  Minister-general  of  the  Francis- 
cans in  1256. 


ser^e(l),8.   [Fr.,  from  Lat. serica,  fern,  of  sericus 

=  silken,  prop.=Chmese,  from  Seres=the  Chinese.] 

1.    A  cloth  of  twilled    woolen,  much    used    for 


cera=wax.J  A  large  wax  candle,  sometimes  we.0.. 
ing  several  pounds,  burnt  before  the  altar  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches. 


SeraphiC-gUm,  s.     Sagapenum  (q.  v.).  egg  in  an  hundred  will  m 

se-raph -Ic-al-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  seraphical;  -ly.~\    let  28. 
fter  the  manner  of  a  seraph. 


After  the  manner  of  a  serap 

se  raph -Ic-al  ness,  s.  [Eng.  seraphical;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  seraphic. 

tsg-rapli -1-sIs.m,  s.  [Eng.  seraphic ;  -ism.]  The 
quality  of  being  seraphic ;  seraphicalncss. 

ser'-a-phlm,  s.  pi.    [SERAPH.] 

sSr'-a-phine,  ser-a-phi'-na, «.    [SEHAPH.] 

Music:  An  instrument  introduced  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  an  organ 

with  free-reeds,  a    key-board,  and  bellows  worked 
i »_i.t 1 1-   > .  .  >         , 


ser'-geant,  ser -Jeant  (er  as  ar),*ser-gant,  s. 


by  a  pedal ;  but  being  very  coarse  and  unpleasant  in    worth:  Helen,  ch.  ziii. 
tone,  it  rapidly  disappeared  on  the  introduction  of       31  serein  (o  v 
the  harmonium,  which  was  an  improvement  on  it. 


*,,tv.,  Vu.  iv.         tt  a1     JIBI,  mi  uppariujr,  iroin  serviens,  pr.  par.  OI 

3.  Applied  as  a  form  of  address  to  the  sovereign    servio—to  serve  (q.  v.) ;  Low  Lat.  serviens  ad  legem 
rinces  of   Germany,   and  the   members  of   their    a  sergeant-at-law ;  Sp.  &  Port,  sargento;   Ital.  ser- 

gente.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  A  squire,  attendant  upon  a  prince  or  noble- 
man. /•-',..;..) 

"  To  avoid  the  vague  expressions  of  the  followers,  Ac.,  I 
use,  after  Villehardouin,  the  word  Serjeants,  for  all  horse- 
men who  are  not  knights.  There  were  serjeante-at-arms, 
and  serjeanfs-at-law;  and,  if  we  visit  the  parade  and  \Vest- 


p 

families. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Clearness. 

2.  Serenity,  calmness,  composure,  tranquillity. 
"Not  a  cloud  obscured  the  deep  serene." — 3Iiss  Edge- 


ser-a-pi  -a-d»3,  subst.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  serapia(s) 
(q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Sot. :  A  family  of  Ophrea?. 

sS-ra'-pI-as,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Greek  8erapi'os=the 
purple  orchis  (Orchis  morio),  from  Serapis,  Sarapis 
=  an  Egyptian  deity.] 

Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Serapiad®  (q.  v.). 
Small  Orchids,  with  brown  or  greenish-brown  flow- 
ers, from  the  south  of  Europe. 

tser-a-pi'-num, ».   [SAQAPEX-UM.] 

8e  ra  -pis,  s.  The  1  tolemaic  form  of  the  Egypt- 
ian Osiris;  symbol  ot  tlid  Nile  and  of  fertility. 

se-ras'-kler,  se-rSs  -quier  (qu  as  k),  s.  [Fr. 
serasquier,  from  Pers.serasker,  from  ser,  se7-t  =  head, 
chief,  and  a8fcer=an  army.]  A  Turkish  general  or 
commander  of  land-forces.  The  title  is  given  espe- 
cially to  the  commander-in-chief  and  minister  of 
war. 


,  - 

8e-rene:,  v.  t.    [Lat.  sereno,  from  serenus=serene    minster  Hall,  we  may  observe  the  strange  result  of  the 


(q.v.).]  ~     distinction." — Gibbon:  Roman  Empire,  ch.  Ix.    (Note  O.) 

2.  A  sheriff's  officer ;  a  bailiff. 

"Your office,  sergeant." — Shakesp.:  Henry  VII.,  i.  1. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

„   _  4.  A  title  given  to  certain  officers  of  the  British 

2.  To  make  clear  or  bright ;  to  clear,  to  brighteni    sovereign's  household.    [SERJEANT.] 

5.  A  police-officer  of  superior  rank  to  a  private. 
II  Sergeant-at-arms:   An  officer  appointed   by  a 
legislative  body,  whose  duties  are  to  enforce  the 
orders  given  by  such  bodies,  generally  under  the 
warrant  of  its  presiding  officer. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Eng.  Law:  [SERJEANT.] 

2.  Mil. :  The  second  permanent  grade  in  the  non- 
commissioned ranks  of  the  army.    In  the  United 
States  service  there  are  regimental  as  well  as  com- 


'o  make  clear  and  calm ;  to  calm,  to  quiet. 
"She,  where  she  passes,  makes  the  wind  to  lye 
With  gentle  motion,  and  serenes  the  sky." 

Fanshawj;  Lnstad. 


'Take  care 
Thy  muddy  beverage  to  serene." 

Philips:  Cider. 
3.  To  smooth. 

"  Gay  bouts  serene  the  wrinkled  front  of  care," 

Grainger :  Tibullus,  L  8. 
fie-rene -ly*,  adv.    [Eag.  serene;  -ly.] 
1.  Calmly,  quietly. 

"  Serenely  soft  and  fair." — Cotton:  Death. 


2.  Coolly,  calmly,  composedly,  deliberately ;  with    pany  sergeants.    Their  duties  are  mainly  indicated 
unruffled  temper.  by  the  title,  which  is  a  compound  of  sergeant  with 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w6t,     here,     camel,    hgr,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
or.    wore,    vrylS.     wBrlt,    who,    sftn;    mate,    cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;    try.    Syrian,     a.    09  =  S;    ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


sergeant-major 


3631 


seriola 


ser  Ic -6r-Is,  s.    [Gr.  serifcos=silky,  and  fcoris=a    ti,0  first  term,  Z  the  last  term,  and  n  the  number  of 


IT  The  two  spellings,  sergeant  and  Serjeant,  are 
it.h  based  on  eood  authority,  but  in  the  United 


ser-I-c6-st&-mat  -I-dse,  s. 


,  Sot. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  rows 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  work  or  publication   issued  in  successive 
numbers ;  a  periodical. 

"The  serials  which  have  superseded  the  quarterlies." 
London  Daily  Tel 


sericostoma,  genit.  sericoston, 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

' 


Lat.  fern.  pi. 


ll^Jndetfrminate  series:   [IXDETEBUINATE-SEK- 

IES.] 


Mom.:  AfamilyofTrichoptera(q.v.).  Antenna)       12.  Infinite  series :  [INFINITE-SERIES.] 
ongasthe  wings,  very  stout,  and  strongly  hairy;       13.  Law  of  a  series :  [LAW  (!),«.,  II.  l.J 
eyes  moderately  large;  labial  palpi  nearly  alike,       14.  logarithmic  series:  A  series  derive! 


neany  S 
formed  m 


MaritHmic  series:  A  series  ucnved  by  devel- 
oping the  logarithm   of  (l+y)    according  to  tne 


i,  but  maxillary  palpi  very  differently  formed  in  the    oping  tne  logarithm    of  (1+J/)    s 

comoo«ition  continued  in  sue-    sexes;  head  small;  abdomen  short ;  lees  short,  tibial    ascending  powers  of  v. 
1CSdicaTwo°rk.1  spurs   varying;    wings  of  ten  _  densely   Pubescent        ,5.  Recurring  series:    RABBIN 


ce2sktetaumbersoY a"periodlca~l  work.  jv^  ^-^^^ysTnhabitin/streams' and vary- 

serlal-homology,  s.    [HOMOLOGY,  If.]  lng  considerably  in  form :  case  free,  usuaUr  - 

ser-I-al-I-tf,  s.    [Eng. serial ;  •ity.']    The  state  or  small 

or  condition  of  followi:  J J""  ""  M»-T.«-I 


. 
NG-SEBIES.1 


from 


or  condition  or  toiiowing  in  successive  order;  oo- 
quence. 

ser  -I-al-1?,  adv-  [Eng.  serial;  •ly.']    In  a  series, 
or  in  regular  order ;  as,  things  arranged  serially. 

*Ser'-I-an,  a.  [From  Lat.  serious.]  [SEEIFOHM.J 
Chinese.    (Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  xii.) 

ser-I-a'-na,  s.   [SEBJANIA.] 

ser'-I-ate,  a.    [Eng.seri(es);  •ate.']    Arranged  in 
a  series  or  succession ;  pertaining  to  a  series. 

ser'-l-ate-lj,  adv.    [English  seriate;  -ly-i    In  a 
regular  series ;  seriatim.  culture. 

ser-l-a'-tlm,adv.    [Lat.]    In  regular  order;  one    WOrms. 
after  the  other. 


. 
16.  Trigonometrical  series:   Series  derive 


ng  an  express 
terms  of  the  series. 


Mac  Lac: 

with  nineteen  genera. 

tser-lc-ter'-l-a,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  ser  (genit.  seros)  = 
the  silkworm,  and  ifcreros=the  jaundice.] 

Compar.  Anat.:   The  glands  which  secrete  the 
silk  in  the  silkworm*    (Owen.) 

ser-I-Cul'-tU-ral,  a.     [Eng.  sericultur(e1 ;  -ui.]    to'the  peoples  inhabiting  China.'Thibet,  the  Indo- 

f  or  pertaining  to  sericulture.  Chinese  peninsula,  and  the  base  of  the  Himalayan 

it.-  a  8ortof  ^cuKuraMe™,"-^,.    ..ng,^ fc. groups  them^toge, ^^f^ ^ 

various  tongues  spoken  by  them. 


Of  or  pe 
Ther 


ser'-If,  ser  -Iff,  ser  -Iph,  s.   [CERIPH.] 

Ser'  I-form,  a.    [Lat.  Seres=the  Chinese ;  forma 

Anthrop. :  A  term  collectively  applied  by  Latham 
leoples  inhabiting  China,  Thibet,  the  Indo- 


From  the  very  earliest  Colonial  days,  the  Americans 


TOzimates  to  the- 
(ed.  1864),  p.  810. 

Se'r-Il'  6-phQs,  s.    [Pref.  seri-,  and  Gr.  Zopftos=a- 


ser-I-a'-tion,  s.   [Eng.  seriate);  -ion.]  Arrange-    had  dreams  of  sericulture." -London  Daily  standard.  "J£^tA  .  A  gonus  of  Eurylaimiidas   (or,  if   that 

ment  in  a  series.  ser-I-CfiT-tlir-Ist.s.   [English  sericulture ;  -isr.]  family   is   divided,   of    EurylaimiinEe),  with   two1 

ser  -I-ca,  s.  [Fern,  of  Lat.  sericus=silky.  Named    One  who  breeds  silkworms.  species  ranging  from  Nepaul  toTeuasserim.  Serilo- 

silky  appearance  of  these  insects,  which         „    .„.„,«„          rMnH    T  _f     .]:„:„    frnm  Lat  Phus  lunatus,  the  Lunated  Broadbill,  feeds  on  fruits, 

i  Mnrt.  ijBt...  (ii  im.  tn  m  ijai.  «-    ,  .       ..  '  i  shows  a  remarkable  analogy 


:  hortulanus  (Koch),  a  finch 
nary,  common  in  central  and 

Ik ;  covered  with  silk ;  sericeous.                                  fng"sfighfly~foward  the  tip  ;  nostrils  basal,  lateral,  southeastern     Europe.      Mantle   and   back   dark- 

se-rlc -eous(cassh),  a.    [Latin  sericetis,  from    exposed;  wings  moderate;  tail  rather  long,  even;  eTayish  brown,  each  feather  broadly  edged  with 

•ricum= silk.]                                                                     tarsi  longer  than  middle  toe,  scutellatcd ;  toes  long,  yellow ;  head,  olive-gray ;  chin,  throat,  and  breast, 

.    „    .    , .  pertaining  to  silk  ;  consisting  of    outer  and  middle  united  at  base.  bright  gamboge-yellow,  paling   to   white  on  the 

*serie,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  seriem,  accus.  of  series  belly. 

t n   v  1  1    A  series  (0.  V.).  "The  serin  Is  a  very  popular  cage-bird  on  the  ccmtrn- 

(q.  v.J.J    •           »  ™-      '  eat."-Yarr*ll:  Brtt.  Birds  (ed.  4th),  ii.  113. 

ser-I-e -ma,  s.    [CAEIAMA.]  .-,«„  «„,,», 

ser-169,  sgr'-I-S?, s.  [Lat.,  from  sero=to  join 
together ;  Fr.  aerie ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  serie.] 

I,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  continued  succession  of  similar 
things,  or  of  things  bearing  a  similar  relation  to 


se; 

1.  Ord.  Lang 
silk ;  silky. 

2.  Bot.:  Silky  (q.  v.). 

s8-rl9'-IC,  adj.  [Eng.  seric(in); -ic.]  (See  com- 
pound.) 

sericic-acid,  s.    [MYBISTIO  ACID.  ] 

se-rlc'-l-de§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  seric(a) ;  Latin 
masc.  or  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ides.] 


..        .         . .  ng, 

:     A  section  or  group  of   Melolonthmw  each  other ;  an  extend 

Many  are  Australian,  but  one  species  of  seQUence,  a  succession. 

^   ^J. .,.;,...     ( f.      *r    \    la    Hl°lfll;ll 


ded  order,  line,  or  course ;  a 


Ornith.:  Any   individual   of  the   genus   Scrinus 
(q-v.). 

ser-lng,  s.    [SAIEING.] 
BSr'-In-us,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  serin  (q.  v.).] 


'  An  i  nfleied  se 
worth:  Intell.  System, 


Entom. 

the  genus  Serica  (q.  v.)  is  British. 

ser  -I-cIn,  s.    [Lat. sericum=silk;  -in.]  „„ _. ,,._  , , 

Chem. :  A  name  proposed  for  the  fibroin  of  silk  to  fl  There  is  always  a  course  where  there  is  a  series,  ward,  gape  straight,  without  bristles ;  wings  mod- 
distinguish    it  .from   the   organic  matter  of   the  bu\  not  vice  verm.    Things  must  have  some  sort  ot  erately    long,   rather  pointed ;  tail  jmoderate  ^  in 


session.  Ornithology:  A  genus  of  FrmgOlidaB  (q.  v.).    BiU 

riea  or  concatenation  of  causes." — Cud-    short,  stout,  conical,  broad  at  base ;  nostrils  basal, 
'em,  p.  3.  round,  hidden  by  stiff  frontal  feathers  directed  for- 


,  .          ...          ...  . 

:  A  scaly  mineral  found  ma  silky  schist  near 


spa. 
' 


Petrol. :  A  gneiss  in  which  sericite  constitutes  the 
principal  micaceous  constituent. 

sericite-scliist,  s. 

Petrol.:  A  schistose  rock  in  which  sericite  pre- 
dominates. 

Ber-I-c6-,  ser-I-.  pref.  [Greek  serifcos=silky.] 
Silky  ;  resembling  silk  in  texture  or  appearance. 

seV-I-C,6-ltte,  s.  [Gr.  serifcos=silk,  and  lithoa=& 
stone.  ] 

4f in.:  The  same  as  SATIN-SPAR  (q.  v.). 

ser-I-c8r-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  sertcor(is) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  •idee.'] 


one  or  more  of  the  preceding  ones,  by  a  fixed  law, 
called  the  law  of  the  series.  Wherever  a  sufficient 
number  of  terms  is  given,  and  the  law  of  the  series 
is  known,  any  number  of  succeeding  terms  may  be 
deduced.  ,  ,  .„ 

2  Bot. :  A  row  or  layer.    In  botanical  classifica- 
tion, a  grade  intermediate  between  a  class  and  an 
order.  .    . 

3  Chem  '  A  group  of  compounds,  eacn  containing 
the   same   radical.     Thus  the  hydrocarbon,  CH4, 
Methane,  may  take  up  any  number  of  the  molecules 
of  the  radical  CHo,  thereby  giving  rise i  to  the  series, 
C2H6,  Ethane,  C3Hs,  Propane,  (  4H10,  Ouartane,&c. 

4.  Qeol. :  A  term  long  used  more  or  less  vaguely, 
but  now  precisely,  of  subdivisions  of  sedimentary 
strata.  [SEDIMENTARY,  II.] 


„  ,  a  vein  of  seri- 
ous thought  running  through  it. 

"Its  method  la  clear,  its  story  is  told,  and  told  tune- 
fully and  gaily,  as  befits  a  sen'o-comedy." — Pall  Mall 
Qazette. 

serio-comic,  seriq-comical,  a.  Half  serious 
and  half  comic;  having  a  mixture  of  seriousness 
and  comicality. 

ser-I-6  -la,  s.    [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Ichthy.:    A    genus   of    Carangidep,   with   twelve 
species,  from  nearly  all   temperate  and  tropical 
seas.    Body  oblong,  slightly  compressed,  abdomen 
rounded ;  first  dorsal  continuous,  with  feeble  spine 
villiform  teeth  in  jaws  and  on  vomer  and  palatii 
bones.    The  larger  species  are  from  four  to  five  fe 
long,  and  are  valued  for  food. 


3611.    boy;     pout.    Jowl;     cat,    5ell,    chorus,     chin,    bench;    go,    gem;     tHin,    this;     sin.    as;     expect,     Xenophon.    exist,   ph  f. 
-dak     -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sloa  =  stun;     Uon.     -«ion  =  zhun.     -tlous.     -cious.    -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die.      Ac.  =bel.^el. 


serious 


2.  Really  intending  what    is  said ;   not  trifling, 
jesting,  or  joking;  being  in  earnest. 

3.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  re- 


3632  serpent 

•ser  mo  sl-na  -tion,  *.  [Lat.  sermocinatio,  from  alcohol  or  ether.    According  toOobley.it  is  ,,,,t  a 

mocmatus,  pa.  par.  of  sermocmor=to  discourse;  pure  substance,  but  a  mixture  of  several  fats  of 

sermo=n  discourse.]    Tho  act  or  practice  of  speech-  different  melting  points. 


making. 

•'yo*erni,«-in,,n,,,,s  of  ironmongers,   felt-mnke,-.  oob- 
biers,  broom-men!"—  Bp.  null:  Free  Prlsom-i:  f  'J. 


7    KI          \  * 

' Kl'""s  "f 


i.  not  apparent.] 

containing  only  one 


4.  Weighty,  important,  grave. 


do,  uiuuiu-.  it.ii:    — op.tmit-  tree  i  i-t SO/HT  H  II  o"»»'  LBUUI/US,  wuMuuiiiiK  only  one 

•ser-mo  cl  na   tor  ..  [Lat.]  [SERMOONATION.]    BSMBWKffe/ffiSTS  an?afivT£ 
"These*  T        SpCe°heS  °r  sermons-  crustacean  to  the  extinct  frilobites.    Much  nearer 


3. 


2.  In  a  serious  manner  or  degree;  weightily 
gravely,  dangerously. 

"Evidence  would  have  seriously  affected  many  Jacobit< 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  clergymen." — Macaulay:  Hist 
Enff.,  ch.  xxii. 

ser -I-OUS-nesS,  s.    [Eng.  serious;  -ness.} 

1.  Tho  quality  or  state.of  being  serious ;  gravity    Postulation ;  an  address  on  one's  conduct  or  duty, 
of  manner  or  of  mind ;  solemnity ;  absence  of  jest-    ("olloq.) 

ing  or  frivolity. 

"Socrates  seemed  not  to  express  seriousness  enough  " — 
Stillingjteet:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  6. 

2.  Earnest  attention,  especially  to  religious  con- 
cerns. 


2.  A  discourse  delivered  in  public,  especially  one        ,s  ,xs    t  t*   „    rw 
™l1J?.5e!^iacJ?r??m.ai>  or  Preacher  for  the  pur-    se,-osf°,  \  '  iFT-sirmM!  Sp.  teroridad ;  Ital. 

1.  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  serous. 

2.  A  serous  fluid  ;  serum;  the  watery  part  ..f  the, 


a  similar  discourse   whether 
,  _  homily, 
serious  exhortation,  rebuke,  reproof,  or  ex- 


written  or  prmtedVahomiE""  "    """"""    Wood  which  exudes  from'the  serum  when  it  is  ,•„- 

Q    A :__ i_  ATI"  _"*-'*•,     .  .  agulated  by  heat. 

ser -6-tlne,  s.    [SEROTINOUS.]' 
Zool. :   resperugo  si- rot  in  us,  a  bat  distributed  over 
a  great  part  of  Europe,  temperate  Asia,  and  the 
north  of  Africa.    Head  and  body  together  about 


"The  first  requisite  in  religion  is  seriousness:  no  im- 
pression can  be  made  without  it."—  Paley:  Sermons,  No.  1. 
3.  Danger ;  as,  tho  seriousness  of  an  illness. 

se-rlph-I-e  -SB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Latin  seriphi(um) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eee.] 
Sot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  Senecionideae. 

se-rlph'-I-iim,  s.   [Gr.  seriphos=a  kind  of  worm- 
wood.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Seriphiese. 
se-rls -S8.,  s.    [Not  explained.    (Paxtan,)} 


*sgr  -mftn,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SERMON,  e.} 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  discourse  of  or  inculcate,  as  in  a  sermon. 
"Some   would  rather  have  good   discipline  delivered 

plainly  by  way  of  precept,  or  sermoned  at  large,  than  thus 
cloudily  inwrapped  in  allegorical  devices."— Spenser. 

2.  To  tutor:  to  teach  dogmatically :  to  lecture. 

"Come,  sermon  me  no  farther." 

Shakesp.:  Timun  of  Athens,  ii.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  discourse. 

"You  sermon  to  vs  of  a  dungeon  appointed  for  offenders 
and  miscredeuts."  —  Holinshed:  Description  of  Ireland 
ch.  iv. 

2.  To  compose  or  deliver  sermons;  to  preach. 
"These  assiduous  prayers,  these  frequent  sermonings." 


three  inches  long ;  fur  soft  and  silky,  usually  chest- 
nut-brown above  and  yellowish-gray  beneath,  but 
varying  somewhat  in  different  individuals, 
tse'r-ot  -In-ous,  a.    [Lat.  serotinus,  from  serus= 

.Bo*.:  (1)  Appearing  late  in  a  season;  (2)  Evening 
flowered. 

se'r   ous,  *ser  -ose,  a.    [Fr.  sereur,  from  Latin 
serosits.]    [SERUM.] 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  serum. 


Botany :  A  genus  of  Spermacocida-.    Only  known  siXST-SriS  P™yer' 

species  Serissa  faetida,  a  shrub  with  white  flowers,  '"'""'  lla":Kemains,  p. 

found  in  India,  China,  and  Japan.    Its  root  is  given  ser-mon-eer',  *sgr  -mon-gr,  s.    [Eng.  sermon; 

in  diarrhoea,  ulceration,  &c.  -eer.}    A  preacher  of  sermons ;  a  sermonizer. 


sgr-Ja  -nl-a,  ser-I-a  -na,  s.    [Named  after  Paul 
Sergeant,  a  French  friar  and  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sapinden.    The  species  are  from 
Tropical  America.    Serjania  triternata  is  used  as  a       as,  —.AT,  x**« 

poison  for  fish.    S.  lethalis  is  probably  one  of  the    =  r?n,,m         w     VnS  F    ,      r6t  '  8'    [Eng.  sermon, 
„!.._*..,  ,.:_i  .a: i_;_  j  _«  j.i  ^"  , i  J .  s. ,  aimin,  sutf.  -et.\    A  short  sermon ;  a  lecture. 


The  wits  will  leave  you,  if  they  once  perceive 
You  cling  to  lords;  and  lords,  if  them  you  leave 
For  sermoneeres." 

Ben  Jonson:  Epigram  on  the  Court  Pucell. 


2.  Thin,  watery ;  like  whey.  (Applied  to  that  part 
of  the  blood  which  separates  in  evaporation  from 
the  grumous  or  red  part,  also  to  the  fluid  which 
lubricates  a  serous  membrane.) 

serous-apoplexy,  s. 

Pathol. :  Apoplexy  produced  by  serous  effusion  on 
the  brain. 


serous-membrane,  s. 

Anat.    (pi.) :    Membranes    having    their   surface 
moisten^  bj;  serum.    They  line  cavities  of  the  body 
s  no  outlet.  The  chief  are  the 


from  which  ther 


plants  yielding  a  kind  of  deleterious  honey. 


ser  -jeant  (er  as  ar),  s.    [SERGEANT.] 

1.  Formerly  an  officer  in  England,  nearly  answer- 
ing to  tho  more  modern  bailiff  of  the  hundred ;  also 
an  officer  whose  duty  was  to  attend  on  the  king, 

and  on  his  lord  high-stewart  in  court,  to  arrest    blini'a  sei'mn 

traitors  and  other  offenders.    Now  called  a  Ser- 

jeant-at-Arms  (q.  v.).  .--,       ,  —    ,. — 

2.  Eng.  Law:  A  lawyer  of  the  highest  rank.    Ho    or  deliverer  of  sermons. 

is  called  serjeant-at-law  (Low  Latin  serviens  ad       *sSr-mo  -nl-um,  s.    [Lat.] 


tser  -m&n-Ing,  s.  fEng.sermon;  -ing.}  The  act  ser -pent,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  serpentem, 
of  preaching  or  teaching;  hence,  discourse,  instruc-  accus.  of  serpen^  =  a  serpent;  lit.=a  creeping  thing, 
tion,  advice.  (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,091.)  Iromserpens,  pr.  par.  of  serpo=to  creep;  Or.  hi-rim 

=to  creep.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  4. 

2.  fig.:  A  subtle,  treacherous,  and  malicious  per- 


taSr    mAn  »«,».   „  rp»                   .    •  i  i    r> 

ling  a'swmc  n ,  l      *'               '          ]    ReS6m' 
.  f 

tser -mon-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  sermon;  -ist.}    A  writer 


An  interlude  or  his- 


reaches    the    Milky   Way   near    the   constellation 


by  them  was   the   monopoly  of    pleading   in    the 
Court   of  Common    Pleas.    This  was   taken  awav 


montanum.] 
Bot.:  Laserpitium  siler.    [LASERPITIUM.] 


strongtnen    the    bass    part;   but    it 
requires  to  be  very  skillfully  blown. 


cessions.    [SERQEANT-AT-AEMS.] 
ser  -Jeant-shlp   (er  as  ar),  s.    [Eng.  Serjeant; 
-ship.}    The  office  of  a  serjeant-at-law. 

ser-Jeant-y,  ser -Jeant-r?  (er  asar),  s.    [Low  discourse.T  A'ihort  Wrmon""or"drscour3eVa"ser"  Sto'ta'kTfs'r'her^r^wriJ? "  part  1*  ^ 

t.  sergentia,  sergantia.}    An    honorary  kind  of  monette.  ts  real  sound      Tt«       wrltten.  a  "ote  hl»her  than 

•     -lish L  tenure,  on  Condition  of  service  due,  not  to  ser  -6  lln,  «.    [Eng.  ser(um),  alcoh(ol),  and  suff.  one  note? ""^    ^  C°mPaSS  "  three  °CtaTeS  and 

t     lord,  but  to  the  king  only.    It  is  of  two  kinds,  -in.]  3   p,,roterhnu  •  A  small  no,        *,  K«    «n  ^      -»i. 

c,       1  serjeanty  and  Petit  serjeanty.    (See  these  cL*. :  A  name  given  to  a  fatty  substance  ex-  mea£n'owde?-or  ^ket^SmposiUon^t  Tory 

tractcd  from  dried  blood-serum  by  the  action  of  compactly  driven.    Serpents   are   used  for  filling 


U     **•    ar«.     «jn*dst-     wnaat.     «"•     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,    pit.    sire,    sir.     marine;   go 
r.     .  ,re,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cUre,    unite,    cSr,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     IB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu'  = 


serpent-bearer 

paper  shells  or  the  pots  of  rockets,  and  pursue  a 
wavering  serpentine  course  through  tho  air  wheu 
ignited. 

-4.  Zv&l,  (pi.):  Ophidia,  an  order  of  Reptiles  popu- 
larly distinguished  from  the  rest  of  tho  class  by 
having  a  very  elongated  body  and  no  external 
limbs.  They  are  very  widely  distributed,  abound- 
ing in  the  tropics,  where  they  attain  their  greatest 
size,  absent  only  from  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
regions,  and  they  are  mentioned  in  the  earliest 
records  of  the  human  race.  The  body  and  tail  are 
covered  with  .scak's.  and  the  head  often  with  plates 
or  shields.  Locomotion  is  effected  either  entirely 
by  means  of  the  ribs,  tho  free  extremities  of  which 
are  attached  by  muscular  connections  to  the 
abdominal  scales — the  animals  walking,  so  to 
speak,  011  the  ends  of  their  ribs,  or  aided  by  rudi- 
mentary hind  limbs,  the  only  external  trace  of 
which  is  a  horny  claw  or  spur,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Boas  and  Pythons  (to  which  tho  name  serpont  is 
often  popularly  confined).  They  are  divided  into 
throe  groups :  Innocuous,  Venomous  Colubrinej  and 
Viperine,  the  last  two  groups  possessing  poison- 
fangs,  the  Boas,  which  kill  their  prey  by  constric- 
tion, belonging  to  the  first.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
innocuous  serpents  are  oviparous,  the  venomous 
are  oyoviparous.  Most  of  the  former  deposit  tho 
-eggs  in  a  long  string  in  some  heapof  decayingvego- 
table  matter,  and  leave  them ;  while  some  of  the 
larger  sorpents  coil  round  their  eggs,  and  hatch 
them  by  che  heat  of  their  bodies.  The  senses  of 
smell  and  taste  are  probably  not  acute ;  tho  ear  has 
no  external  opening,  but  they  are  sensible  of  sound, 
and  especially  of  sharp,  shrill  notes  [SERPENT- 
•CHARMiNGj ;  the  eyes  are  small,  and  protected  from 
injury  by  a  transparent  integumentj  which  comes 
away  with  the  slough  when  the  animal  casts  its 
skin,  which  happens  at  least  once  a  year.  [TROPI- 
DONOTUS.]  Serpents  are  very  variously  colored; 
aome  are  extremely  beautiful;  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
Tenomous  kinds  are  of  darker  and  more  uniform 
•coloration  than  those  which  are  not  poisonous. 
Some  of  the  innocuous  kinds  are  capable  of  being 
tamed ;  the  Rat-snake  (Ptyas  mucofw&)  is  often 
kept  in  houses  in  India  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing rats  and  mice,  but  by  the  generality  of  mankind 
tsorpents  are  regarded  with  aversion  and  horror; 
and  Brohm  and  Darwin  both  note  the  terror  which 
they  excito  in  monkeys— zoologically  so  near  akin 
to  man. 

*B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Serpentine,  winding. 

"Their  serpent  windings  and  deceiving  crooks." 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  ii. 

2.  Deceitful,  treacherous,  subtle.    (Pope.) 
serpent-bearer,  s.    [SERPEXTARIUS.] 
serpent-boat,  8.    [PAMBAN-MANCHE.] 

serpent-charmer,  s.  One  who  charms  or  pro- 
fesses to  charm  serpents;  a  snake-charmer.  They 
are  usually  distinct  tribes  in  their  own  countries, 
and  attribute  the  power  they  claim  to  an  inherent 
and  natural  function. 

serpent-charming,  s.  A  fascination  exercised 
over  a  serpent  by  simple  music.  Many  itinerant 
showmen  make  a  living  in  tho  East  by  exhibiting 
their  powers  over  venomous  snakes.  The  practice 
has  come  down  from  remote  antiquity,  and  is 
alluded  to  in  Psalm  Iviii.  4, 5,  and  Jer.  viii.  17.  In 
most  cases  the  cobra  (Najatripudians)  is  the  ser- 
pent charmed,  and  the  poison-fangs  are  generally 
•extracted ;  if  this  is  not  done,  the  performer  holds  a 
cloth  in  one  hand  which  he  allows  the  serpent  to 
strike,  and  so  exhaust  the  supply  of  venom, 

serpent-cucumber,  s. 
Bot. :  Trichosanthes  colubrina. 
serpent-deity,  snake-deity, «. 
Compar,  Relig.:  A  serpent  worshiped  as  a  divin- 
ity or  as  the  avatar  of  some  deity  or  spirit. 

"Serpent  worship  .  .  .  appears  to  have  maintained 
no  mean  place  in  early  Indian  Buddhism,  for  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  Sanchi  tope  show  scenes  of  adoration  of  the 
five-headed  snake-deity  in  his  temple."— Tytor:  Prim.  Cult. 
(ed.  1873),  ii.  240. 

serpent-eagle,  s. 

Ornith.:  Tho  genus  Spilornis  (q.  v.). 

serpent-eater,  s. 

1.  Ornith.:  The  Secretary-bird. 

2.  ZoOL:  [MARKHOOR.] 

serpent-fence,  s.  A  zigzag  fence  made  by  plac- 
ing the  ends  of  tho  rails  upon  each  other. 

serpent-fish,  *. 

Ichthy.:  Cepola  rubescens. 
serpent-like,  a.    Like  a  serpent. 

"Struck  me  with  her  tongue, 
Most  serpent-like,  upon  the  very  heart." 

Shake  f  p.:  Is.ar,  ii.  4. 
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serpent-race,  s. 

Compar.  Relig. :  A  race  which  at  one  time  prob- 
ably had  a  serpent  as  a  totem,  and  so  c&me  to 
attribute  their  descent  to  a  serpent.  [OPHIOOENE; 
seo  extract.  ] 

"The  Sanskrit  name  of  the  snake,  '  naga,'  becomes  jtlxo 
the  accepted  designation  of  its  adorers,  and  thus  mytho- 
logical interpretation  has  to  reduce  to  reasonable  sense 
legends  of  s<-rpent-racfs,  who  turn  oat  to  be  simply  ser- 
pent-worshipers."— Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  240. 

serpent-withe,  s. 

Bot.:  A  plant,  Aristolochia  odoratissima. 

serpent-wood,  s.    [OPIIIOXYLON.] 

serpent-worship,  s. 

Compar.  Re  tig.:  Ophiolatry;  tho  worship  of  ser- 
pents as  symbols  or  avatars  of  a  deity,  a  branch  of 
animal-worship  [ZooLATRV],  with  a  wide  range  in 
time  and  space.  Fergusspn  connects  it  with  Tree- 
worship  (q.  v.).  He  considers  that  the  corse  pro- 
nounced on  the  Serpent  ((TOIL  iii.  14, 15}  had  refer- 
ence to  serpent-worship,  and  was  put  in  by  the 
writers  of  tho  Pentateuch,  who  "  set  themselves  to 
introduce  the  purer  and  loftier  worship  of  the 
Elohim,  or  of  Jehovah,"  in  orderto  discountenance 
an  older  faith,  to  which  from  time  to  time  some  of 
the  Jews  seem  to  have  reverted  (2  Kings xviii.  4; 
Wisdom  xi.  15,  Story  of  Bel).  In  Greece  the  center 
of  serpent-worship  was  the  grove  of  Epidaurus, 
whence  the  Romans,  on  tho  occasion  of  a  plague, 
A.  U.  C.  462,  sent  for  a  serpent,  and  brought  it  to 
Rome  with  great  ceremony  (Liv.  x.  47 ;  Ov.  Met.  xv. 
626-744) ;  at  the  siege  of  Troy  a  serpent  appears  as 
an  omen  of  victory  to  tho  Greeks  (It,  ii.  304 ;  cf.  Ov. 
Met.  xii.  1-23),  and  from  Plutarch  we  know  that 
Alexander  was  reputed  to  have  been  of  a  serpent- 
race.  In  Roman  history  many  traces  of  serpent- 
worship  appear.  In  addition  to  the  embassy  to 
Epidaurus,  may  be  cited  the  fate  of  Laocoon  (sEn. 
ii.  201-33),  the  snake  which  glided  from  the  tomb  of 
Anchises  (ib.  v.  84-99),  and  which  jEneas  considered 
to  be  either  the  genius  loci,  or  the  spirit  of  his 
father ;  and  the  sacred  serpent  of  Lanuvium  (Prop. 
iv.  8) ;  while  from  Persius  (i.  113),  and  from  discov- 
eries at  Pompeii  and  Herculan8eum,it  is  clear  that 
the  serpent  was  a  sacred  emblem.  In  modern  times 
serpent-worship  is  prevalent  among  some  of  tho^In- 
dians  of  North  America, on  the  westcoastof  Africa, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  in  India. 

"  When  we  first  meet  serpent-worship  either  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Sinai,  the  groves  of  Epidaurus,  in  Sarmatian 
huts,  or  Indian  temples,  the  serpent  is  always  the  Agatho- 
dffimon,  the  bringer  of  health  and  good  fortune.  He  is 
the  teacher  of  wisdom,  the  oracle  of  future  events.  His 
worship  may  have  originated  in  fear,  but  long  before  we 
become  practically  acquainted  with  it,  it  had  passed  to 
the  opposite  extreme  among  its  votaries." — Fergusson: 
Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  p.  3. 

serpent-worshiper,  s. 

Compar.  Relig. :  One  who  pays  divine  honors  to 
serpents.  [SERPENT-WORSHIP.] 

"A  race  of  serpent-worshipers,  figuratively  represented 
with  snakes  growing  from  their  shoulders,  and  whose  raja 
himself  has  a  five-headed  snake  arching  hood-wise  over 
his  head."— Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  240. 

serpent's  beard,  ». 
Bot. :  Ophiopogon  japonica. 
Serpent's  heart,  «.    [Cos,  H  4.] 
serpent's  tongue,  8. 

1.  Bot. :  Ophioglossum  vulgatum. 

*2.  PalcBOnt. :  A  popular  name  for  the  tooth  of  a 
particular  shark.  It  resembles  a  serpent's  tongue 
with  its  root. 

*ser'-pent,  v.  i.  &  t.    [SERPENT,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  wind  like  u  serpont ;  to  meander. 

"  This  moon,  that  sun    .    .     . 
Did  the  serpentine  seasons  interchain." 

Drummontl,  s.  18. 

B.  Trans. :  To  curl  or  wind  round  ;  to  encircli1. 

"  Fruit  trees  whose  boles  are  serpeuted  with  excellent 
vines." — Evelyn:  Memoirs,  i.  137. 

sSr-pen-tar'-I-a,  s.    [SERPENTARY.] 
ser-pen-ta-ri'-I-dae,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Latin  serpen- 

tari(us);  Lat.  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]    [SERPEN- 

TARIUS,  2.]  m 

ser-pen-tar  -I-us,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Astron.:  Ophiuchus  (q.  v.). 

2.  Ornith. :  A  genus  of  doubtful  affinities,  some- 
times placed  witli  tho  Falconidee,  but,  according  to 
Prof.  Newton,  properly  made  tho  type  of  a  family 
Serpentariidse.    There  is  but  one  species,  Se.rpen- 
tarius  cristatus,  the  Secretary-bird  (q.  v.). 

3.  Palozont. :    One  species,  *'.  robustv.*,  from  the 
Miocene  of  the  Allier. 

s?r  -pen-tar-f ,  ser-pen-tar  -I-a,  s.  [Lat.  ser- 
pentaria.] 

1.  Bot. :  Aristolochia  serpentaria.  The  root  has 
an  aromatic  and  camphoraceous  odor,  and  u  bitter 
camphoraceous  taste. 


serpentine 

2.  Pkarm. :  Tho  root  is  used  to  form  an  infusion 
and  a  tincture  of  serpeutary.  They  are  stimulant, 
tonic,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic.  Sometimes  nscvl 
in  atonic  rheumatism,  in  low  fever,  and  to  promote 
eruption  in  exanthemata. 

*ser  pen  -tes,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  pi.  of  sei-peiis=a  ser- 
pent (q.  v.).] 

ZoOl.:  The  second  order  of  Linnaeus  Amphibia. 
It  consisted  of  six  genera :  Crotalus  (five  species ), 
Boa  (ten  species),  Coluber  (ninety-six  species),  An- 
guis  (fifteen  species),  Amphisbffina  (two  species), 
and  Cwcilia  (two  species). 

ser-pent  -I-form,  a.  [Lat.  serpens  (genit.  ser- 
pentis)  —  a  serpent,  and/orma=form.]  Having  tho 
lorm  of  a  serpent ;  serpentine. 

ser-pen-tlg  -en-ous,  a.  [Latin  serpent  (genit. 
serpentis}  =  a  serpent,  and  gigno,  pa.  t.  genui=to 
beget.]  Born  or  bred  of  a  serpent. 

ser'-pen-tine,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  serpentin,  from  Lat. 
serpentin.ua,  from  serpens  (genit.  serpentis)  =  n  ser- 
pent; Sp.  &  Ital.  serpentino.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  serpent ;  having 
the  qualities  of  a  serpent;  subtle. 

"  Heart-stung  with  a  serpentine  desire." 

A.  C.  Swinburne:  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  i. 

2.  Winding,  or  turning  one  way  and  the  other, 
like  a  moving  serpent;   meandering,  crooked,  an- 
fractuous. 

"In  a  state  of  health  accompanying  youth,  the  outlines 
are  waving,  flowing,  and  serpentine."— Reynolds:  Art  of 
Painting,  No.  66. 

II.  Manege :  Applied  to  a  horse's  tongue  when  he 
is  constantly  moving  it  and  sometimes  passing  it 
over  tho  bit. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  winding  in  and  out ;  a  curve ;  a 
serpentine  figure. 

"Keeping  up  an  amount  of  warmth  that  is  denied  to 
the  more  sedate  delineator  of  3's,  8's,  Q's,  serpentines,  and 
what  not."— Field,  March  13,  1886. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Ordn. :  An  old  form  of  cannon  of  seven  inches 
bore.  The  handles  represented  serpents. 

2.  Min.:  An  abundant  mineral  occurring  in  one 
or  other  of  its  numerous  varieties  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.      Crystallization,    probably   orthorhombic, 
but  when  found  in  distinct  crystals  always  psoudo- 
morphous.    Occurs  usually  massive,  but  sometimes 
fibrous,  foliated,  fine  granular  to  cryptocrystalline. 
Hardness,  2'5-4;  but  varying  according  to  purity; 
specific  gravity,  2'5-2'6T> ;  luster,  sub-resinous  greasy, 
pearly,  dull;  color    shows  many  shades  of  green, 
yellow;    streak,     white,    shining;    translucent    to 
opaque;   feel,  greasy;  fracture,  either  conchoidal 
or  splintery.    Composition :  Silica,  44'14 ;  magnesia, 
42-97 ;  water,  12'89=100,  corresponding  with  tho  usu- 
ally-accepted formula,  2MgOSiO2+MgO,2HO.  Dana 
divides  this  species  as  follows: 

A.  Massive:  (1)  Ordinary  massive,  comprising  precious 
and  common  serpentine;  (2)  Resinous,  embracing  Reti- 
ualite  and  Vorhauserite;  (8)  Porcellanous;  (4)  Bowenite. 

B.  Lamellar:  (6)  Antigorite,  (6)  Williamsite. 

O.  Thin  Foliated:  (7)  Marmolite,  (8)  Thermophyllite. 

D.  Fibrous:    (9)  Chrysotlle,   (10)  Picrolite,   including 
Metaxite  and  Bultimorite. 

E.  Crystallized. 

1     F.  Serpentine  rocks. 

3.  Petrology :   A  rock  consisting  essentially  of  a 
hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia,  resulting  from  the 
alteration  of  magne.siau  rocks,  of   all  geological 
ages,   especially    those  of    olivine.      It   contains 
also  some  protoxide  of  iron,  and  other  impurities 
which  cause  a  great  variation  in  color,  which  is 
often  of  a  dull  green,  but  is  also  marbled  and  mot- 
tled with  red  and  purple.    It  takes  a  high  polish, 
and  is  turned  into  ornamental  articles.    The  acces- 
sory minerals  are  numerous,  the  most  frequent  be- 
ing pyrope,  bronzito,  magnetite,  and  chromite. 

4.  Geol. :  Serpentine  is  considered  an  altered  in- 
trusive rock,  originally  a  trap  or   dolerite   with 
olivine.    It  has  been  maintained  that  in  some  cases 
serpentine  may  have  arisen  from  tho  alteration  of 
sedimentary  rocks. 

serpentine-stone,  s.    [SNAKE-STONE.] 

serpentine-verse,  ».  A  verse  which  begins  and 
ends  with  the  same  word ;  as— 

"  Crescit  amor  nummi,  quantum  ipsa  pecunia  cresoit." 
"Greater  grows  the  love  of  pelf,  as  pelf  itself  grows 
greater." 

11  Ambo  florentes  eetatibus,  Arcades  ambo." 
"  Both  in  the  spring  of  life,  Arcadians  both." 
*ser'-pen-tine,  v.  t.  &  i,    [SERPENTINE,  a.] 
A.  Trans. :  To  wind  or  twine  round ;  to  encircle. 
"'My  dear,1  said  Hiram,  serpentining  his  long  arm 
about  her."— D.  C.  Murray:  Val.  Strange,  ch.  xlvi. 
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serpentinely 


B.  Intrans. :  To  wind  in  aud  out  like  a  serpent ;  to 
meander. 

"  In  those  fair  vales  by  Nature  form'd  to  please, 
Where  Guadalquiver  serpentines  with  ease." 

Harte:  Vision  of  Death. 

ser  -pen-tme-ljf.  adv.  [Eng.  serpentine,  a. ;  -ly.] 
'In  a  serpentine  manner. 

sSr-pen-tln'  Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [SERPENTINE, 
twrfc.] 

'sSr-pen-tln'-Ing-ly1 ,  adv.  [Eng.  serpentining; 
-ly.]  Serpentinely. 

"They    .    .    .    serpent  iningly  enrich  the  roof." 

R.  Browning:  Balaustion's  Adventure. 

ser  -pen-tln-lte,  s.  [Eng.  serpentin(e) ;  suff.  -ite 
(Petrol.).] 

Petrol. :  A  name  used  to  designate  the  rock  ser- 
pentine to  distinguish  it  from  the  mineral  of  the 
same  name. 

sSr'-pen-tin-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  serpentinus.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  serpent ; 
serpentine. 

tser -pent-lze,  ».  f.  [Eng.  serpent;  -ize.]  To 
wind  in  and  out  like  a  serpent ;  to  meander. 

"The  lane  aerpentizes  for  many  a  mile." — Mason:  Note 
on  Gray,  let.  4. 

BeV-pent-TyS «.    [Eng. serpent;  -IT/.] 

1.  A  winding  in  and  out,  like  that  of  a  serpent;  a 
meandering* 

2.  A.  place  infested  by  serpents. 

•3.  (A  collective  noun.)  Serpents;  beings  having 
the  characteristics  of  serpents. 

"  Left  by  men-slags,  and  human  serpentry." 

Keats:  EnO.um.ion,  i.  821. 

*s5r'-pet,  8.  [Lat.  sirpiculus=a  basket  made  of 
rushes ;  sirpus,  scirpus=a  rush.]  A  basket. 

sSr  -pier-He,  s.  [After  M.  Serpier(i) ;  suft.  -ite 
(Min.)T\ 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring  in 
small  crystals  of  a  greenish-blue  color,  and  stated 
to  be  a  basic  sulphate  of  copper  and  zinc.  Made  a 
new  species  principally  on  optical  grounds,  but  (as 
suggested  by  Dana,  jun.)  needs  further  chemical 
examination.  Found  at  the  Laurium  mines,  Greece. 

sSr-pIg'-In-OUS,  a.    [Lat.  serpigo  (genit.serpig- 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Affected  with  serpigo  (q.  v.). 

2.  Pathol. :  Extending  from  several  points  in  the 
form  of  portions  of  circles.    Used  spec,  of  serpig- 
inous  chancre. 

"  It  began  with  a  serpigo,  making  many  round  spots, 
such  as  are  generally  called  ring-worms,  with  extream 
itching,  which  by  frequent  scratching  heated  and  mat- 
tered, and  afterward  scabb'd,  and  in  progress  overspread 
her  limbs  with  a  dry  white  scurf,  under  which  the  xer- 
piginous  circles  lay  covered." — Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  i., 

I'll.  XXV. 

Ber-pi'-gO,  «.  [Lat.]  A  kind  of  tetter,  or  dry 
eruption  on  the  skin.  (Hares.) 

se"r  -Plata,  8.  [A  corruption  of  sarplar.]  A 
weight  equal  to  80  stones.  (Scotch.) 

sSr -p6-let, ».    [Fr.] 

1.  Wild  thyme. 

2.  An  oil  from  Thymus  serpyllum.    It  is  used  in 
perfumery. 

sSr  -pu-la,  «•  [Lat.=a  little  serpent  (q.v.).] 
ZoOl. :  The  type-genus  of  Serpulinee.  Tube  long 
and  shelly,  more  or  less  tortuous,  sometimes  soli- 
tary, sometimes  aggregated  and  fixed  to  some  for- 
eign body  by  part  of  its  surface ;  well-marked 
operculum,  horny,  rarely  calcareous.  [SERPULI- 

DJ3.] 

ser-pu -le-an,  s.  [SERPCLA.]  Any  one  of  the  Ser- 
pulida-. 

ser-pfi  -11-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  serpul(a) ;  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Tubicolous  Annelids,  with 
two  sub-families ;  SabellinsB  and  Serpulinee  (q.  v.). 
Tube  calcareous  or  membranous ;  animal  vermi- 
form ;  thoracic  and  abdominal  regions  usually  well 
defined,  mouth  situate  between    spiral  or   semi- 
circular branchial  fans  or  la  in  inn- ;  tentacular  cirri 
present. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  family  commences  in  the  Upper 
Silurian,  in  which    the    type-genus,  with  others, 
occurs,  and  is  found  also  in  Secondary  and  Tertiary 
formations. 

8§r  pu -11-dan,  8.  [SERPULID.E.]  Any  member  of 
the  family  Serpulidee. 

s§r-pti-li -nse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  serpul(a);  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -IHCE.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  Serpulidsa  (q.  v.), 
with  several  genera.  Tube  calcareous;  animal  with 
ciliated  thoracic  membrane  dorsal  and  ventralsur- 
f  aces  partly  covered  with  cilia  ;  operculum  usually 
present. 
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se"r  -pvi-line,  a.  &  s.    [SERPCLIN.S:.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  the 
Serpulinae  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Serpulinse. 
(Cassell's  Xat.  Hist.,  vi.  249.) 

ser  -pij-llte,  s.    [SERPTJLITES.] 

1.  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Serpulites  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  fossil  Serpula  (q.  v.). 
sSr-pu-li'-tes,  s.    [Lat.  serpul(a);  -lies.'} 
Palceont.:  A  genus  instituted  by  Murchison,  for 

certain  smooth  semi-calcareous  tubes,  often  of 
great  length,  and  apparently  unattached,  which 
occur  in  the  Silurian  series.  These  tubes  in  some 
species  reach  a  length  of  over  a  foot,  with  a  diam- 
eter of  an  inch,  ano^ their  true  nature  is  not  yet  sat- 
isfactorily ascertained.  (Nicholson.) 

*se"rr,  v.  t.  [French  serrer=to  compact,  to  press 
together,  to  lock ;  Low  Lat.  sero=to  bolt,  from  Lat. 
sero=a  bolt.]  To  crowd,  press,  or  drive  together; 
to  contract.  [SERRIED.  ] 

"  Grinding  of  the  teeth  is  cansed  (likewise)  by  a  gather- 
ing and  serring  of  the  spirits  together  to  resist." — Bacon: 
Xat.  Hist.,  §  714. 

sgr'-ra  (pi.  sSr'-rse), «.   [Lat.=a  saw.] 

Bot.,  Anat.,  <&c.  (pi.) :  The  saw-like  toothings  on 

the  margins  of  leaves,  in  the  serrated  sutures  of 

the  skull,  &c. 

ser-ra-dll  -la,  s.    [Fr.  serradelle.J 
Bot. :  Ornithopus  sativus,  a  fodder-plant, 
ser-ra'-niis,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  «erra=a  saw, 

from  the  serrated  dorsal  fin.] 

1.  Ichthyology :  Sea-perches ;  a  genus  of  Percidae. 
They  are  founa  on  the  shores  of  all  temperate  seas, 
and  abound  in  the  tropics,  someof  the  latter  species 
entering  brackish  and  even  fresh  water,  but  all 
spawn  in  the  sea.    Body  oblong,  compressed,  with 
small  scales;  teeth  villiform,  with  distinct  canines 
in  each  jaw,  teeth  on  vomer  and  palatine  bones; 
one  dorsal,  mostly  with  nine  or  eleven  spines,  anal 
with  three.     Two  species,  Serranus  cabrilla,  the 
Smooth  Serranus.  and  S.  gigas,  the  Dusky  Perch, 
are  met  with  in  tne  British  Channel,  and  are  com- 
mon in  the  Mediterranean. 

2.  Palceont. :  From  the  Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca. 
ser-ra-sal'-m5,  s.    [Lat.  serra=a  saw,  and  sal  inn 

=a  salmon.] 

Ichthy.:  AgenusofCharacinida?.  The  species  are 
found  in  the  South  American  rivers,  whore  they 
grow  to  a  large  size. 

ser -rate,  ser-rat-ed,  adj.  [Lat.  serratus,  pa. 
par.  of  serro=tosaw.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Notched  on  the  edge,  like  a  saw; 
toothed. 

2.  Bot.  (of  a  leaf,  Ac.) :  Having  sharp,  straight- 
edged  teeth,  pointing  to  the  apex.    [BISERRATE.] 

serrated-suture,  s.    [DENTATED-SUTURE.] 

ser-ra  -tion,  s.  [SERRATE.]  Formation  in  the 
shape  of  a  saw. 

ser-rat  -U-la,  .s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  serrula=a 
little  saw,  referring  to  the  serrated  margins  of  the 
leaves.  In  Class.  Lat.  serratuta=betony,  a  differ- 
ent genus.] 

Bot. :  Sawwort;  the  typical  genus  of  Serratulese 
(q.  v._).  Heads  solitary  or  corymbose,  sometimes 
dioecious,  purple  or  white;  involucre  oblong, 
imbricated  with  straight  unarmed  scales ;  recepta- 
cle chaffy;  the  scales  split  into  linear  bristles; 
corolla  regular,  tubular ;  pappus  persistent,  pilose ; 
hairs  filiform,  in  several  rows,  the  interior  the 
longest ;  filaments  papillose ;  anthers  with  a  short 
blunt  appendage,  ecaudate  at  the  base.  Known 
species  about  thirty. 

sSr-ra-tu  -le-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  serratul(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:    A  tribe  of  Cynareee  (q.  v.). 

Ser'-ra-ture,  8.    [Lat.  serratura.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    A  notching  in  the  edge  of  any- 
thing, like  that  of  a  saw. 

"These  are  serrated  on  the  edges;  but  the  serratures 
are  deeper  and  grosser  than  any  of  the  rest." — Wood- 
ward. 

2.  Bot.  (pi.) :    The  teeth  of  a  serrated  leaf, 
ser  -rl-corn,  a.  &  s.   [SERMCORNES.] 

A.  As  adj. :    Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  group 
or  tribe  Serricoruia  (q.  v.) ;  having  serrated  anten- 
nre. 

B.  As  subst.:     Any  coleopterous   insect  of    the 
family  Serricornia  (q.  v.). 

sgr-rl-cor'-nl-a,  ser-rl-cor'-nes.,  8.  pi.  [Lat. 
«erra=a  saw,  and  cornu=a  horn.) 

Entom. :  A  tribe  of  Pentamera.  Elongate  beetles, 
with  antennae  short  or  moderate  in  length,  most  of 
the  joints  so  prolonged  on  the  inner  side  as  to  ap- 
pear at  least  serrate,  or  in  some  cases  pectinate. 
Head  generally  retracted  up  to  the  eyes  in  the  pro- 
thorax,  a  projection  of  the  prosternum  received  into 
a  cavity  ofthemesosternum.  Families :  Buprestidae, 
Throscidae,  Eucnemidse,  and  Elaterida?. 
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ser  -rled.  a.    [SERHY.]  Crowded,  close,  compact. 
"  Linked  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight." 

Scott:  Jfarmtos,  vt  34. 

ser-ro  -nl-a,  s.  [From  Fr.«erro»=C%enopodiun 
bonus  /wnriciisf?).] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Piperidte.  Serronia  jaborandi 
is  sialogogue  and  diuretic. 

*ser'-rous,  a.  [Lat.  8erra=asaw.]  Like  the  teeth 
of  a  saw ;  irregular. 

"  A  xerrnits  or  jarring  motion."— Brwne:  Vulgar  Er- 
rors, bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxvii. 

ser -ru  la,  ».    [Lat.=a  little  saw.] 

Zo6l. :  The  red-breasted  merganser. 

ser  -ru  late,  ser'-ru-lat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  serrula, 
dimin.  of  serro  =  a  saw.]  Finely  serrate ;  having  very 
minute  notches. 

ser-ru-la'-tion,  «.  [SERRULATE.]  A  very  minute 
notch ;  a  slight  indentation. 

"The  serntjntions  being  composed  of  Kpinules." — 
Trans.  Amer.  PIMos.  Society,  1873,  p.  287. 

ser-ru'-rl-?,,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  James  Serrur- 
ier,  Prof,  of  Botany  at  Utrecht.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Proteidae.  Many  species,  all 
from  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  and  cultivated  as 
greenhouse  shrubs. 

ser'-rf ,  r.  t.  [SERR,  v.  ?.]  To  crowd  or  press  to- 
gether. 

H  Obsolete  except  in  the  pa.  par.    [SERRIED.] 

ser-tU-la-reT-la.  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
sertularia  (q.  v.).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  Sertulariidap.  Plant-like ;  stpm 
simple  or  branching,  jointed,  rooted  by  a  creeping 
stolon ;  hydrothecro  biserial,  decidedly  alternate, 
one  usually  borne  on  each  internode,  with  an  opcr- 
culum  composed  of  several  pieces,  the  orifice  gener- 
ally toothed;  gonothecae  usually  ringed  trans- 
versely. Species  numerous ;  widely  distributed. 

ser-tu-lar  -I-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  sertum 
=  a  garland.] 

ZoOl.:  The  typo-genus  of  Sertulariidee  (q.  v.). 
Plant-like;  stems  simple  or  branching,  jointed, 
rooted  by  a  creeping  stolon ;  hydrothecee  biserial, 
opposite  to  alternate,  without  external  operculum, 
mostly  arranged  in  pairs, gonothocee  scattered  with 
a  simple  orifice,  and  without  internal  marsupium. 
Species  very  numerous,  with  representatives  in 
almost  all  seas. 

ser-tu-lar'-I-an,  s.    [SERTULARIA.] 

Zool. :  Any  member  of  the  sub-order  Sertularida 
(q.  v.). 

ser  -tu-la-rld,  subst .  [SEETULARIDA.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  Sertularida.  (Xicholson:  ZoOl.  (ed. 
1878),  p.  115.) 

sgr-tu-lar -I-da,  8.  p(.  [Mod.  Lat. sertular(ia) ,• 
ncut.  pi.  adj .  suff.  -ida.  ] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  group  or  sub-order  of  Hydroida,  hav- 
ing the  hydrosoma  compound  and  fixed  ;  Hie  poly- 
pary,  besides  investing  the  coenosarc,  forms  hydro- 
thecae  for  the    protection   of    the    poljrpites ;  the- 
gonophores    are  borne  on   gonoblastidia  and   in- 
closed in  gonothecce.    There  are  several  familiegt 
and  the  group  is  universally  distributed.   With  the 
Campanularida,  this  group  has  been  named  Calyp- 
toblastea   (Allman),   Sertularina  (Ehren.),  Surtu- 
lariae  (Agass.),  Skenotoka  (Carus),  or  Thecaphora 
(Hincks). 

2.  Palceont. :  Not  certainly  known  to  occur  fossil* 
but  several  genera  now  ranked  with  the  Grapto- 
lites  are    not   improbably  Sertularids.    [DENDEO- 
GEAPTUS.] 

ser-tu-la-ri  -I-dse,  s.  pi,  [Mod.  Latin  sertula- 
ri(a)  ;  Lat.  fern.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A.  family  of  Sertularida  (q.  v.).  Hydro- 
thecae  sessile,  more  or  less  inserted  in  the  stem  and 
branches ;  polypites  wholly  retractile,  with  a  single 
wreath  of  filiform  tentacles  round  a  conical  probos- 
cis ;gonozooids  always  fixed.  Several  genera,  widely 
distributed. 

Ser'-tu.-liini,  s.  [Mod.  Latin,  dimin.  from  Latia 
sertum=a  wreath,  a  garland.] 

Bot.:  A  simple  umbel.    (Louis  C.  Richard.) 

ser'-um,  s.  [Lat.=whey,  serum ;  cogn.  with  Or, 
orog=whey.] 

1.  Anat.:   A  pale  yellowish  liquid  obtained  by 
drawing  blood  from  the  vessels  and  allowing  it  to- 
separate  into  a  thicker  and  a  thinner  portion.    Th» 
thinner  one  is  the  serum.    It  consists  of  proteid 
substances,    fats,   extractives,  and  saline  matter. 
The  solid  contents  of  the  serum  is 9'22  in  males,  and 
8'29in  females;  the  rest  is  water.    There  is  also  a 
serum  of  chyle  and  one  of  lymph. 

2.  Chetn. :  Whey.    The  opalescent  liquid,  contain- 
ing milk-sugar  and  various  salts,  which  separates 
when  milk  is  curdled  by  the  action  of  acids,  rennet. 
&c.    (Watts.) 

serum-  Jactis,  «.    The  same  as  SERUM,  2. 
serv  -a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  serv(e) ;  -able.]    Capable 
of  being  served. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w«t,     here,     camel,    USr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pSt, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     88,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  frw. 
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*serv  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Bug.  serv(e);  •age.'] 
Serfage,  servitude. 

ser -val,  s.    [Native  name.] 

ZoOl. :  Felts  serval,  the  Bush  Cat,  or  African  Tiger- 
cat,  distributed  over  Africa,  abounding  in  the  south, 
ltd  body  is  proportionately  longer  and  its  tail 
shorter  than  those  of  the  True  Cats,  in  this  respect 
Approaching  t!ie  Lynxes,  from  which  it  is  differen- 


where it  preys  on  antelopes  and  other  small  game. 

ser-yant,  *ser-vaunt,  s.    [Fr.  servant,  pr.  par 

of«en»r=to  serre  (q.  v.) :  Sp.  sirviente;   Port.  & 

Ital.  servente.    Servant  and  sergeant  are  doublets.] 

1.  One  who  servos  or  does  service,  voluntarily  or 
involuntarily ;  a  person  male  or  female  who  is  em- 
ployed by  another  to  perform  menial  offices  or  for 
other  labor,  and  is  subject  to  his  orders ;  a  person 
who  labors  or  exerts  himself   for   the  benefit  of 
another,   his  m;ister  or  employer;    a  subordinate 
helper  or  assistant.    Tho  term  usually  implies  the 
idea  of  one  who  performs  certain  duties  or  offices 
for  another  according  to  an  agreement;  it  is  thus 
distinguished  from  a  slave,  who  is  the  property  of 
hia  master,  and   is   entirely  subject   to   his  will. 
Legally,  any  person  is  tho  servant  of  another,  in 
whoso  business  or  under  whose  order  or  direction 
he  is  acting  for  the  time  being.    Colloquially  the 
term  is  applied  distinctively  to  domestic  servants, 
forming  part  of  a  household  for  tho  time  being. 

2.  One  in  a  state  of  bondage  or  subjection. 
"Remember  that  thou    wast   a  servant  in  Egypt." — 

Deuteronomy  v.  15. 

3.  Anything  which  serves  to  assist  or  aid;    as, 
Fire  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master. 

4.  An  expression  of  civility  used  by  equals;  for- 
merly a  term  of  gallantry  denoting  an  admirer  of  a 
lady. 

"Who  calls?  "Your  sen-ant  and  your  friend." — Shakesp.: 
Tiffo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  8. 

If  In  tli )  term  servant  is  included  the  idea  of  tho 
service  performed.  Tho  term  drudoe  includes  drudg- 
ery. Wo  hire  a  servant  at  a  certain  rate,  and  for  a 
particular  service;  we  employ  a  drudge  in  any  labor 
however  hard  and  disagreeable.  (Crabb.) 

IT  (1)  Servants  of  the  Ever  Blessed  Virgin:  [SEE- 
VITES.] 

(2)  Your  obedient  servant,  your  humble  servant : 
Phrases  of  civility  used  especially  in  the  conclusion 
of  a  letter,  and  expressing,  or  supposed  to  express, 
tho  willingness  of  the  writer  or  speaker' to  do  ser- 
vice to  the  person  addressed. 

servant-maid,  servant-girl,  subst.  A  female 
domestic  servant. 

servant-man,  s.    A  male  or  man  servant, 
servant  of  servants,  s. 

1.  One  debased  to  the  lowest  condition  of  servi- 
tude. 

"  Cursed  be  Canaan ;  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be 
unto  his  brethren." — Genesis  ii.  25. 

2.  A  title  (serous  servorum)  assumed  by  tho  Popes 
since  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great. 

servant's  hall,  s.  The  room  in  a  house  set  apart 
for  tho  use  of  the  servants  in  common,  in  which 
they  take  their  meals  together,  &c. 

*Ber  -vant,  v.  t.    [SERVANT,*.]    To  subject. 

"My  affairs 

Are  sen-anted  to  others."—  Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  2. 
»ser  -vant-ess,  s.  [Eng.  servant;  -ess.]  A  female 
servant. 

*ser -vant-rjf,  s.  [Eng.  servant ;  -ry.]  Servants 
collectively ;  a  body  of  servants. 

serve,  r.  f.  &  i.  [Fr.  servir,  from  Lat.  servio,  from 
the  same  root  as  servo— to  keep  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  servir; 
Ital.  eervire.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  work  for;  to  do  servicefor;  toact  as  servant 
to;  to  bo  in  the  employment  of,  as  a  domestic,  a 
hired  assistant,  an  official  helper,  &c. 

"The  tyrant  that  I  serve."— Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  bo  in  a  state  of  subjection  or  servitude  to. 

3.  To  render  spiritual  service,  obedience,  or  wor- 
ship to ;  to  revere  and  obey. 

4.  To  bo  subordinate  or  subservient  to;  to  actor 
take  a  secondary  or  inferiorpart  under;  to  minister 
to. 

5.  To  wait  and  attend  on  in  the  service  of   the 
table  or  at  meals  j  to  supply  with  food. 

6.  To  supply  with  goods  or  articles  in  a  shop  or 
the  like. 

7.  To  bring  in  and  place  as  food  on  the  table ;  to 
set  out.    (Generally  with  MB,  sometimes  with  in, 
except  in  the  phrase,  Dinner  is  served.) 

"Serve  in  the  meat."— Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice, 
ill.  5. 
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8.  To  perform  service  or  duties  required  in  :  as,  A 
curate  serves  two  churches. 

9.  To  contribute  or  conduce  to;  to  be  sufficient 
for ;  to  promote. 

"This  maid  will  not  serre  your  turn." 

Skukenp..-  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  i.  1. 

10.  To  help  by  good  offices ;   to  administer  or  con- 
tribute to  tho  wants  of. 

"Seme  his  bind  in  deed  and  word." 

'J''iiniisnu:  Love  thou  thy  Land,  86. 

11.  To  fit,  to  suit. 

"How  fit  his  garments  serve  me." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  1. 

12.  To  be  of  use  or  service  to ;  to  avail. 

"That  'sense  verves  many  men." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

13.  To  bo  or  stand  in  the  place  of  anything  else 
to;  to  be  of  use  to  in  tho  stead  of  anything;  to  be 
or  act 'in  stead  or  lieu,  or  to  till  the  place  of  any- 
thing to. 

"Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II. ,  ii.  1. 

14.  To  satisfy,  to  content. 

"Nothing  will  serve  me  but  going  on  pilgrimage." — 
Bunyan.-  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

15.  To  undergo ;  to  go  through,  as  a  punishment. 
"A  sentence  of  eighteen  months'  hurd  labor,  which  he 

served."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

16.  To  fulfill  the  duties  of. 

"  Had  previously  served  to  it  an  apprenticeship  of  seven 
years  at  least."—  Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 

17.  To  comply  with;  to  submit  to;  to  regulate 
one's  conduct   in    accordance   with  the    fashion, 
demands,  or  spirit  of. 

"They  think  herein  we  serve  the  time,  because  thereby 
we  either  hold  or  seek  preferment."— Hooker.-  Eccles. 
Polity. 

18.  To  behave  toward,  to  treat,  to  requite. 

"  When  I  serve  him  so,  he  takes  it  111." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  1. 

19.  To  handle,  to  manipulate,    to  work;  as,  to 
serve  a  gun. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law: 

(1)  To  deliver,  or  transmit  to  a  person. 

"After  he  had  promised  that  he  would  never  again  be 
caught  serving  such  notices  he  was  allowed  to  depart." — 
London  Evening  Standard. 

(2)  To  present  formally;    followed  by  with;  as, 
to  serve  one  with  a  writ. 

2.  Naut. :  To  protect  from  friction,  &c.,  as  a  rope, 
by  winding  something  tight  around  it. 

"  Pointing  or  knotting  a  rope's  end,  serving  rigginc, 
Ac."— St.  James's  Gazette,  Aprif  7,  1886. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To   be  or  act  as  a  servant ;    to  work    in  the 
employment  of  another;   to  be  employed  in  labor 
or  other  services  for  another.    Specifically— 

(1)  To  perform  domestic   or  other    offices;    to 
attend  or  wait  upon  another  as  a  servant. 

"Lord,  dost  thou  not  care  that  my  sister  hath  left  me 
to  serve  alone?"—  Luke*.  40. 

(2)  To  discharge  tho  duties  of  an  office  or  employ- 
ment; specially,  to  act  as  a  soldier,  seaman,  &c. 

"  Pay  had  been  introduced  in  order  to  overcome  the  re- 
luctance of  the  citizens  to  serve." — Lewis;  Cred.  Early 
Koman  Hist.  (ed.  1866),  ii.  298. 

(3)  To  be  in  subjection  or  servitude. 

2.  To  answer  a  purpose  ;  to  fulfill  an  end ;  to  suffice, 
to  avail. 

"  The  felt  horse-covering  that  served  as  a  carpet  " — Lon- 
don Daily  News. 

3.  To  be  favorable  ;  to  suit ;  to  be  convenient, 
"When  time  and   place  shall  serve."—  Shakesp. •  Much 

Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1. 

II.  Tennis  and  other  Ball  Games:  To  lead  off  in 
striking  tho  ball. 

"The  winner  at  times  showing  a  tendency  to  serve 
faulty."— Field,  April  4,  1885. 

IT  (1)  To  serve  an  attachment,  or  a  writ  of  attach- 
ment : 

Law :  To  levy  it  on  tho  person  or  goods  by  seizure, 
or  to  seize. 

(2)  To  nerve  an  execution:  To  levy  it  on  lands, 
goods,  or  person,  by  seizure  or  taking  possession. 

(3)  To  serve  a  person  heir  to  a  property : 

Scots  Law:  To  take  the  necessary  legal  steps  for 
putting  him  in  possession  of  the  property. 

(4)  To  serve  a  process :  To  read  it  so  as  to  give  duo 
notice  to  the  party  concerned;  or  to  leave  an  at- 
tested copy  with  him  or  his  attorney,  or  at  his  usual 
place  of  abode. 

(5)  To  serve  a  warrant:  To  read  it,  and  to  seize 
the  person  against  whom  it  is  issued. 
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(6)  To  serve  a  writ:  To  read  it  to  the  defendant, 
or  to  leave  an  attested  copy  at  his  usual  place  of 
abode. 

(7)  To  serve  one  a  trick :  To  play  a  trick  upon  one. 
"If  I  be  served  such    another   trick."— Shakesp.:  Merry 

Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  6. 

(8)  To  serve  one  out:  To  pay  one  out  for  some- 
thing done;  to  retaliate  on  one  according  to  his 
deserts;  to  take  revenge  on  one. 

(9)  To  serve  one  right :  To  treat  one  as  ho  deserves ; 
to  happen  or  fall  to  deservedly ;  as,  That  served  him 
right. 

*(10)  To  serve  one' s  self  of :  To  avail  one's  self  of ; 
to  make  use  of;  to  use.  (A  Gallicism.) 

"How  to  serve  himself  of  the  divine's  high  contempla- 
tions,"— Digby;  On  the  Soul. 

serv'-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  serv(e) ;  -cr.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  serves. 

' '  Particulars  of  an  attack  on  ft  writ  server  reached  that 
city."— London  Evening  Standard. 

2.  A  salver  or  small  tray. 

"Some  mastick  ia  brought  them  on  a  server."—  Ran- 
dolph: Islands  in  the  Archipelago  (1687),  p.  49. 

II.  Roman  and  High  Anglican:  One  who  assists 
the  priest  in  the  celebration  of  Mays,  by  lighting 
the  altar  tapers,  arranging  the  books,  bringing  iu 
the  bread,  wine,  water,  &c.,  and  making  the  ap- 
pointed responses  on  behalf  of  the  congregation. 
[MASS  (2), s.,  HIS.] 

tSer-ve'-tians,,  fSSr'-ve-tlsts,  s.  pi.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  name  given  to  anti-Trinitarians 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  because  they  derived,  or 
were  supposed  to  derive,  their  tenets  from  the 
teachings  of  Michael  Serveto,  a  Spanish  physician, 
who  wrote  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He 
was  seized  at  Geneva  by  Calvin's  influence,  impris- 
oned on  a  charge  of  blasphemy,  and  burnt  alive  ia 
1553. 

"  Those  who  are  called  Servetians,  and  followers  of  the 
doctrines  of  Servetus  by  writers  of  that  age,  differed 
widely  from  Servetus  in  many  respects."— Mosheim  (ed. 
Reid),  p.  702. 

Ser  -vl-a,  8.  [Slav.  Srbiya.}  A  kingdom  ia  the 
southeast  portion  of  Europe. 

Ser'-vl-an,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  Servi(d) ;  suff .  -an.] 

A.  As  substantive :  A  native  of  Servia. 

B.  As  adjective :  Of,  or  relating  to  Sorvia. 
ser-vl$e  (l),  *sei"-vlsel  *ser-vyce,  s,  [O.Fr. 

servise*  service;   Fr.  service,  from  Lat.  servitium= 
service,  servitude;  Sp.  servicio;  Port,  servico ;  Hal. 
servizio.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  serving ;  the  performance  of  labor  or 
offices  at  the  command  of  or  for  another;  menial 
duties;  attendance  of  a  servant,  inferior,  or  hired 
helper,  &c.,  upon  a  superior,  master,  or  employer. 

2.  The  place,  office,  or  position  of  a  servant;  em- 
ployment as  a  servant ;  meaial  employ  or  capacity. 

"Whom  now  I  keep  in  service." 

Shakesp. ,-  Tempest,  i.  2. 

3.  The  act  of  serving  God ;  spiritual  obedience, 
reverence  and  love. 

"Nor  was  his  service  hard, 
What  could  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praise?" 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  46. 

4.  Labor  done  for  another ;  assistance  or  kindness 
rendered  to  another ;  duty  done  or  required ;  good 
offices. 

"If  you  and  your  companions  do  me  this  service  you 
shall  never  want."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xix. 

5.  Useful  office;  an  act  conferring  advantage  or 
benefit;    advantage  conferred   or  brought   about; 
good. 

"  The  stork's  plea,  when  taken  in  a  net,  was,  the  service 
she  did  iu  picking  up  venomous  creatures." — L1  Estrange-. 
Fables. 

6.  Duty  performed  in  or  appropriate  to  any  office, 
charge,  position,  or  employment ;  official  function 
or  duties;  specif.,  performance  of  the  duties  of  a 
soldier  or  sailor ;  military  or  naval  duty. 

7.  Used  as  a  term  of  mere  courtesy  ;  a  profession 
of  respect'  uttered  or  sent. 

"  My  duty  and  most  humble  service." 

Shakesp.;  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  1. 

8.  Purpose,  use,  end. 

"All  the  vessels  of  the  king's  house  are  not  for  uses  of 
honor;  some  be  common  stuff,  and  for  mean  services,  yet 
profitable." — Spelman. 

9.  A  public  office  of  devotion  ;   public  religious 
worship  or  ceremony;  official  religious  duty  per-    . 
formed  ;  performance  of  religious  rites  appropriate 
toany  event  or  ceremonial;  as,  a  marriage  service, 

a  burial  service. 

*10.  That  which  is  served  round  to  a  company  at 
one  time ;  as,  a  service  of  fruit,  &c. 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     benph;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     ag;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shfin;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiia.     -ble.     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      deL 
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11.  A  course  or  order  of  dishes  at  table. 
"Cleopatra  made   Antony    a   enpper   sumptuous    and 

royal;  howbeit  there  waa  no  extraordinary  service  seen  on 
the  board." — Hakeicill:  Apology. 

12.  Waiting  at  table ;  as,  The  service  was  good  or 
indifferent. 

13.  Things  required  for  use ;  furniture — 

(1)  A  set  of  dishes  or  other  vessels  for  the  table; 
as.  a  dinner  service,  a  tea  service,  a  service  of  plate. 


U0|a  ui  .       _.,__..._ 

(2)  An  assortment  of  table  linen. 
14.  Tl 


.  The  act  of  presenting  or  delivering  formally  j 
as,  the  service  of  a  notice. 

15.  The  supply  of  gas,  water,  or  the  like   to    a 
building;  also  the  pipes  by  which  such  gas,  water, 
Ac.,  are  supplied. 

16.  A  number  of  conveyances  or  vessels  running 
or  plying  regularly  between  two  places ;  as,  a  ser- 
vice of  trains. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  The  duty  which,  in  some  countries,  a 
tenant  owes  to  his  lord  for  his  fee ;  as,  personal 
tervice,  which  consists  in  homage  and  fealty,  &c. ; 
annual  service,  in  rent,  suit  to  the  court  of  the  lord, 
Ac. ;  accidental  services,  in  heriots,  reliefs,  &c. 

"Although  they  built  castles  and  made  freeholders,  yet 
were  t  here  no  tenures  andaerti/ces  reserved  to  the  crown." 
— Davies:  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  Music :  A  musical  setting  of  those  portions  of 
the  offices  which  are  sung  by  the  choir,  such  as  the 
Canticles,  Sanctus,  Gloria  in  excelsis,  &c.    A  Burial 
Service  is  a  setting  of  those  portions  of  the  office 
for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead  which  may  be  sung  by  a 
choir. 

3.  Naut. :  The  material  used  for  serving  a  rope,  as 
spun-yarn,  twine,  canvas,  or  the  like. 

4.  Tennis  and  other  Ball  Games :  The  act  of  serv- 
ing the  ball.    [SEBVE,  v.  II.] 

"Only  occasionally  was  his  service  difficult." — Fi>:ld, 
April  4,  1885. 

IT  (1)  Service  of  an  attachment : 

Law :  The  seizure  of  the  person  or  goods  accord- 
ing to  the  direction. 

(2)  Service  of  an  execution : 

Law:  The  levying  of  it  upon  the  goods,  estate,  or 
person  of  the  defendant. 

(3)  Service  of  a  writ,  process,  tie. : 

Law :  The  reading  of  it  to  the  person  to  whom 
notice  is  intended  to  bo  given,  or  the  leaving  of  an 
attested  copy  with  the  person  or  his  attorney,  or  at 
his  usual  place  of  abode. 

(4)  Substitution  of  service: 

Law :  A  mode  of  serving  a  writ  upon  a  defendant 


tion  or  discipline ;  as,  the  rules  of  the  service. 

service-boot,  «.  A  book  used  in  Church  service ; 
a  prayer-book. 

service-money,  s.  Money  paid  for  services  per- 
formed. 

service-pipe,  s.  A  branch  pipe,  of  lead  or  iron, 
for  the  supply  of  gas,  water,  or  the  like,  from  the 
main  to  a  building. 

B§r'-vl9e  (2),£.  [A  corruption  of  Latin  sorbus= 
the  Service-tree  (q.  v.).]  (See  compounds.) 

service-berry,  s. 

Hot. :  Amelanchier  canadensis. 

service-tree,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Pyrussorbus  or  domestica,  a  native  of  Conti- 
nental Europe  and  Western  Asia.    It  has  serrate 
leaves,  unequally  pinnate,  and  cream-colored  flow- 
ers.   It  is  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  high.    Two 
varieties,  the  Pear-shaped,  P.  S.  pyriformis,  and  the 
Apple-shaped,  P.  S.  maliformis,  are  cultivated  in 
parts  of  France  and  near  Genoa  for  their  fruit. 

2.  Purus  (sorbus)  torminalis,  the  Wild  Service- 
tree.    It  is   a   small  tree  growing  in  woods  and 
hedges,  but  rare  and  local,  with  six  to  ten  lobed 
serrate  leaves,  pubescent  below  when  young,  but 
glabrous    on   both   sides   when    mature.    Flowers 
numerous,  white,  appearing  in  April  and  May.  The 
fruit    pyriform   or   sub -globose,  greenish -brown, 
dotted.  It  is  eatable,  and  is  sold  in  parts  of  Europe. 

Ber-vlse-a-tle.  *ser-vis-a-ble,  adj.  [English 
tervice;  -able.'] 

1.  Capable  of  rendering  useful  service ;  promoting 
happiness,  interest,  advantage,  or  any  good ;  use- 
ful, beneficial,  advantageous. 

2.  Fit  for  service  or  use. 

3.  Doing  or  ready  to  do  service ;  active,  diligent, 
officious. 

"If  it  be  BO  to  do  good  service,  never 
Let  me  be  counted  serviceable." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeltne,  III.  2. 

s§r -v^e-a-ble-nSss,  subst.  [Eng.  serviceable; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  serviceable ;  use- 
fulness, beneftcialness. 

"  Its  great  servieeableness  to  religion  itself." — Bentley: 
Sermons,  No.  4. 


*2.  Officiousness,  activity;  readiness  to  do  >nrv- 
ice. 

"He  might  continually  be  in  her  presence,  shewing 
more  humble  servieeableness  and  joy  to  content  her  than 
ever  before." — Sidney. 

sgr -vlse-S.-bly',  adv.  [Eng.  serviceable ) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  serviceable  manner. 

»s§r -vl$e-age  (ageaslg).s.  [English  service; 
-age.]  A  state  of  servitude. 

se"r'-vl-ent,  a.  [Lat.  serviens,  pr.  par.  of  servio 
=  to  serve.]  Serving,  subordinate. 

ser-vl-ette',s.    [Fr.]    A  table-napkin. 

sSr'-Vlle,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  servilut,  from  servio=to 
serve ;  Sp.  <fc  Port,  servil ;  Fr.  servile. ] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  befitting  a  slave  or  servant ; 
slavish,  mean ;  proceeding  from  or  caused  by  de- 
pendence ;  as,  servile  fear. 

2.  Held  in  subjection  ;  dependent. 

"What!  have  we  hands  and  shall  we  servile  be?" 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  iv. 

3.  Owing  service. 

"  Besides  the  free  tenants,  there  were  eleven  nativi, 
elsewhere  called  custumarii  or  customary  tenants,  who 
were  the  sons  of  former  servile  tenants,  and  held  land  for 
which  they  paid  rent  in  money,  besides  giving  their  serv- 
ices to  the  lord  on  certain  days,  when  his  farming  opera- 
tions required  their  help."—  Field,  March  20,  1886. 

4.  Cringing,  fawning,  meanly  submissive. 

"  The  most  servile  flattery  is  lodged  the  most  easily  in 
the  grossest  capacity." — Sidney. 
II.  Grammar: 

1.  Not  belonging  to  the  original  root ;  as,  a  servile 
letter. 

2.  Not  itself  sounded ;  silent,  as  the  final  e  in  ser- 
vile, time,  &c. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Gram. :  A  letter  which  forms  no  part  of  the  orig- 
inal root ;  opposed  to  radical.  Also  a  letter  of  a 
word  which  is  not  sounded. 

servile-war,  s.  A  war  of  slaves  against  their 
masters.  Such  wars  broke  out  in  Sicily  B.  C.  134 
and  B.  C.  104.  Others  have  occurred  in  different 
countries  and  ages. 

servile-work,  s. 

Roman  Theol. :  Work  of  the  kind  usually  done  by 
slaves,  domestic  servants,  or  hired  workmen.  Such 
work  is  forbidden  on  Sundays  and  holidays  of  obli- 
gation. 

"Custom  permits  certain  servile  work,  even  when  not 
required  by  necessity  or  mercy." — Addis  A  Arnold:  Catn. 
Diet.,  p.  781. 

s§r  -vlle-ljf,  ode.  [Eng.  servile;  -ly.]  In  a  ser- 
vile manner;  meanly,  basely  ;  with  servility  or  base 
obsequiousness. 

"If  the  Honse  thought  itself  bound  servilely  to  follow 
the  order  in  which  matters  were  mentioned  by  the  king 
from  the  throne." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

sSr  -vlle-nSss,  s.  [English  servile : -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  servile ;  servility. 

s5r-vll -I-tf ,  *ser  vil-i-tle,  *.  [Fr.  servilite; 
Sp.  servilidad ;  Ital.  servilita.] 

*1.  The  state  of  actual  servitude  or  slavery. 

2.  The  stateof  mind  generally  produced  by  a  state 
of  servility ;  mean  submission  ;  slavish  obsequious- 
ness; baseness. 

sSrv-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [SERVE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dk  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  state  of  being  a  servant, 
helper,  or  assistant  in  any  manner. 

II.  Naut.:  The  act  of  wrapping  spun  yarn  round 
a  rope  after  it  has  been  wormed  and  parceled. 

serving-board,  s. 

Naut. :  A  flat  board  used  in  serving  ropes. 

serving-maid,  s.    A  servant-maid. 

serving-mallet,  s. 

Naut.:  A  mallet-shaped  tool  used  for  wrapping 
spun  yarn  tightly  around  a  rope.  Several  turns  of 
the  stuff  are  taken  around  the  mallet,  and,  as  the 
mallet  is  rotated  around  the  rope  which  lies  in  the 
hollow,  the  stuff  is  tightly  and  closely  wrapped 
around  the  rope. 

serving-man,  s.    A  servant-man. 

SSrv'-lte,  s.  &  a.    [Ital.  servitore=n  servant.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Church  Hist,  (pi.} :  The  name  commonly  given  to 
a  monastic  order,  the  Religious  Servants  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  founded  in  1233  by  seven  Florentine 
merchants,  at  Mount  Seuario,  near  Florence.  Sti 
Philip  Beuoit,  the  fifth  general,  saved  the  order 


from  suppression  in  ll!7fi,  and  in  1487  Pope  Innocent 
VIII.  bestowed  on  the  Servites  the  privileges  of  the 
four  croat  mendicant  orders.  The  life  is  one  of 
austerity  and  continual  prayer;  the  habit  is  black, 
with  a  leather  girdle,  a  scapular,  and  a  cloak,  and 
the  rule  is  a  modification  of  that  of  St.  Aui;u.-tiiii>. 
The  strength  of  the  order  lay  chiefly  in  Italy  and 
Germany.  Since  the  French  Revolution  many 
houses  have  been  founded  in  different  countries. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic 
of  the  Order  described  under  A. 

ser-vlt  -I-um  (t  as  sh),  s.    [Lat.] 

Lair:  Service,  servitude. 

8er'-vl-t5r,  s.  [Fr.  serriteur:  Lat.  servitor;  Sp* 
&  Port,  servidor ;  Ital.  servitot\-.\ 

1.  A  male  servant  or  attendant. 

"Thus  are  poor  servitors    .    .    . 
Constrain'd  to  watch  in  darkness,  rain,  and  cold." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  It.  I.,  ii.  1. 

2.  A  follower,  an  adherent. 

"  Our  Norman  conqueror  gave  away  to  his  sere/Mrs  the- 
lands  and  possessions  of  suchasdid  oppose  his  invasion." 
— Davies. 

3.  One  who  professes  duty  and  obedience. 

"Henceforth  I  am  thy  true  srrt-ifor." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  III.,  iii.  3. 

4.  In  Oxford  University,  an  undergraduate  wh.i 
is  partly  supported  out  of  the  college  funds,  and 
whose  duty  it  was  formerly  to  wait  at  table  on  the 
fellows  and  gentlemen  commoners. 

"No  ordinary  undergraduate  could  appear  in  public 
with  a  servitor.  — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

ser'-vl-t5r-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  servitor;  -ship.]  The 
office  or  position  of  a  servitor. 

ser'-vl-tude,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  servitudinem, 
accus.  of  servitudo,  from  servio=to  serve  (q.  v.).J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  quality  or  condition  of  a  slave ;  slavery, 
bondage ;  the  state  of  involuntary  subjection  to  a 
master. 

*2.  The  condition  of  a  menial  or  underling ;  serv- 
ice. 

3.  Compulsory  service  or  labor,  such  as  a  criminal 
has  to  undergo  as  a  punishment.    (Only  used  in  the 
compound  Penal-servitude.)    [PENAL.] 

4.  A  state  of  slavish  dependence ;  servility. 
*5.  Servants,  collectively. 

"After  him  a  cumbrous  train 
Of  herds,  and  flocks,  and  numerous  servitude." 

Milton:  P.  L.,iii.  132. 

II.  Civil  Law:  A  term  used  to  signify  a  right, 
whereby  one  thing  is  subject  to  another  thing  or 
person  for  use  or  convenience. 

*ser  -vl-ture,  s.  [SERVE.]  Servants  collectively. 
(Milton.) 

*s5r'-VU-lat6,  r.  i.  [Lat.  serrulus,  dimin.  from 
servus=a  slave.]  To  do  petty  services. 

*ses'-a-me,  «.  [From  sempien,  the  Egyptian  name 
of  one  of  the  species.] 

Bot. :  Sesamum  orientale  and  S.  indicum.  [SESA- 
MTJM.] 

If  Open  Sesame:  The  charm  by  which  the  door  of 
the  roobers'  dungeon  in  the  tale  of  "Ali  Baba  and 
the  Forty  Thieves  "flew  open  ;  hence,  a  specific  for 
obtaining  entrance  into  any  place,  or  means  of  exit 
from  it. 

sesame-oil,  s. 

Chem.:  CioHigOo.  Anon-drying,  fatty  oil,  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Sesamum  orientale,  and  used  in 
India  as  an  article  of  food.  It  has  a  yellowish 
color,  is  inodorous,  and  has  a  slight  taste  of  hemp; 
specific  gravity,  (r923  at  15.  The  crude  oil  is  usrd 
in  soap-making,  and  for  burning  in  lamps,  [(iis- 

OELLY-OIL.] 

se  sa  -mS-88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sesam(um);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suft.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Pedaliaceee. 

ses'-a-mfiid, ses-a-mold-al,  a.  [Eng.  wsaii(e); 
•aid.]  Resembling  the  seeds  of  sesame  in  form. 

sesamoid-bones, ».  pi. 

Anat.:  Bones  in  form  somewhat  resembling  the- 
seeds  of  Sesame.  The  sesampid-bones  of  the  toes 
are  the  small  bones  at  the  articulations  of  the  gr«at 
toes;  those  of  the  fingers  are  the  joints  of  tlit? 
thumbs.  There  are  also  radial  and  ulnar  sesamoid- 
bones. 

ses  -a-mum, «.    [SESAME.] 

Botany :  Sesame :  the  typical  genus  of  Sesamew 
(q.  v.).  Calyx  five-parted,  corolla  with  a  short 
tube,  the  limb  five-cleft,  somewhat  bilabiate; 
stamens  four,  didynamous,  with  the  rudiments  of  a 
fifth  one ;  capsule  oblong,  four-celled,  many-seeded. 
Annuals,  with  axillary,  solitary  flowers,  in  form 
resembling  those  of  the  English  Foxglove.  ,sv*«- 
mum  orientale  is  a  very  common  plant  in  India  in 
uncultivated  ground,  flowering  at  the  close  of  the 
rains.  Several  varieties  are  cultivated  in  warm 
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sesban 

countries  for  the  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds.  Two 
in  India  are  distinguished,  one  by  having  white  and 
the  other  black  seeds.  [SESAME-OIL.] 

ses  -ban,  s.    [SESBANIA.] 

Bot. :  Sesbania  ozgyptiaca. 

ses-ba  -nl-a,  s.  [From  sesban,  the  Arabic  name 
of  Sesbania  cegyptiaca.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Galegete.  Shrubs  or  herbs,  with 
abruptly-pinnate  leaves,  having  many  pairs  of  leaf- 
lets ;  flowers  axillary,  in  racemes,  generally  yellow ; 
and  the  legumes  long,  slender,  torulose,  many- 
seeded.  Sesbania  aculeata,  a  slightly  prickly  an- 
nual, is  cultivated  in  India  for  its  fiber.  [DANCHI.] 
The  plant  occurs  also  in  tropical  Africa  and  the 
West  Indies.  The  wood  of  S.  aigyptiaca,  which 
grows  also  in  India,  is  made  into  good  charcoal, 
and  the  bark  into  rope.  An  ointment  made  with 
the  seeds  is  applied  in  India  to  eruptions,  and  the 
bark  is  given  internally  as  a  stimulant  and  an 
emmenagogue.  The  leaves  are  applied  in  the  form 
of  poultices  to  hydrocele  and  rheumatic  swellings. 
The  old  S.  grandiflora  is  now  Agati  grandiflora. 
[AGATI.J 

ses'-e-ll,  s.  [Lat.  seseli,  seselis,  from  Gr.  seselis= 
hartwort,  Seseii  elatum.] 

Botany :  Meadow-saxifrage ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Seselinidte  (q.  v.).  Umbels  compound,  the  bracts 
many,  few,  or  wanting;  bracteoles  many;  calyx 
teeth  acute;  petals  obcordate,  with  an  mnexed 
point.  Fruit  oval  or  oblong,  with  long  reflexed 
styles ;  carpels  dorsally  compressed,  with  five  prom- 
inent, obtuse,  corky  ribs,  having  single  vittse  on  the 
interstices.  Known  species  about  forty,  from  the 
eastern  hemisphere.  The  seeds  of  S.  indicum  are 
carminatives,  and  are  used  as  a  medicine  for  cattle. 

sgs-e-lln  -e-SB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  sesel(i) ;  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -inece.] 


1.  A  tribe  of  Umbellifene.  Fruit  globose  or  ovoid, 
ot  laterally  compressed,  commissure  broad,  lateral 

"  38,  generally  distinct,  rarely  winged  — if  so, 
s  of  opposite  carpels  not  in  contact.  Sub- 
is,  Seselineffi  proper,  Coriandrete,  Cachryde*, 
ntheee,  Schultzieas,  Selineee,  and  Angehceee. 


ridges,  generally*' distinct,  rarely  winged  — if  so, 

wings  of  01 '-   — '   :~ *""* 

tribes 
(En  an 
(Sir  J.  Hooker.) 

2.  A  sub-tribe  of  No.  1  (q.  v.).  Fruit  subterote, 
edges  not  thickened  or  corky.  (Sir  J.  Hooker.) 

ses-e-Un'-I-diB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  sesel(i) ;  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -inidce.] 

Botany:  A  family  of  Apiaceae.  (Umbelliferw.) 
(Lindley.) 

se  -sl-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  »es=a  moth. 
(Brande.)] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  Sosudas  (q.  v.). 

sS-si  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sesi(a) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Sphmgina.  Antennas  much 
thickened  beyond  the  middle,  ending  in  a  hooked 
bristle;  wings  short,  broad;  abdomen  thick,  with 
a  broad  tuft  at  the  tip  (whence  Swainson  calls 
them  Brush-tipped).  Larva  long,  smooth,  with  a 
horn  rising  upward  from  the  twelfth  segment. 
Pupa  on  the  ground  among  leaves.  (Stainton.) 

se|-ler  -I-a,  a.  [Named  after  Sesler,  an  Italian 
botanist.] 

Bot.  •  Moor-grass,  a  genus  of  Bromides.  Panicle 
spiked,  rounded  or  slightly  unilateral;  spikelets 
sessile,  laterally  compressed,  with  two  or  more  per- 
fect florets;  empty  glumes  two,  longer  than  the 
flowering  ones,  generally  one-nerved ;  scales  two  to 
five  toothed.  Known  species  eight. 

ses-qul-,  pref.  [Lat.=  semisqui;  senu»=a  half, 
and  gtti=gtte=and.  ]  A  prefix  denoting  one  integer 
and  a  half;  as,  ses9Mtcyathus=a  cyathus  and  a  half. 
It  is  used  in : 

1.  Chem. :  To  denote  that  two  atoms  of  a  metal 
were  combined  with  three  atoms  of  oxygen  or  other 
non-metallic  element ;  as  thus,  sesguioxide  of  iron, 
FeoOs,  now  called  ferric  oxide ;  sescroisulplude  of 
iron,  or  ferric  sulphide,  Fe2S3,  &c.  This  definition 
does  not  hold  good  unless  the  valency  of  the  metal 
is  taken  into  consideration.  Thus  sesquichloride 
of  iron  is  Fe2Cl6,  the  iron  being  quadrivalent,  while 
sesquichloride  of  antimony  is  SbCls,  the  antimony 
being  trivalent. 

|2.  Geom.:  To  express  a  ratio  m  which  the  greater 
term  contains  the  less  once,  and  leaves  a  certain 
aliquot  part  of  the  less  one. 

f3.  Music:  To  signify  a  whole  and  a  half;  as,  ses- 
guialtera,  sesgiriterza,  &c. 

ses-quI-al'-tSr,  s.  &  a.  [Latin  sesquialter;  Fr. 
sequialtere.] 

A.  .4ssu6s(. :  The  same  as  SESQUIALTERA  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Sesquialteral, 
ses-qul-al  -tgr-a,  s.    [SESQUIALTEB.] 

Music :  A  compound  organ  stop  consisting  of  sev- 
eral ranks  of  pipes.  Various  combinations  of  inter- 
vals are  used,  but  they  only  represent  different  po- 
sitions of  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  of  the  ground 
tone  in  the  third  or  fourth  octave.  (Grove.) 
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ses-qul-al'-ter-al,  a.    [Lat.  sesquialter.] 
Math. :  A  term  applied  to  a  ratio  where  one  quan- 
tity or  number  contains  another  once  and  a  half  as 
much  more,  as  the  ratio  of  3  to  2. 

"  In  the  same  sesquialteral  proportion  of  their  period- 
ical motions  to  their  orbs." — Bentley:  Sermons,  No.  8. 

sesquialteral-floret,  s. 

Bot.:  A  perfect  floret,  with  an  abortive  one  be- 
side it. 

ses-qul-al  -ter-ate,  *ses-qul-al'-ter-ous,  adj. 
[SESQUIALTER.]  Sesquialteral. 

tses-qul-cen-ten'-nl-al,  s.  [Prefix  sesqui-,  and 
Eng.  centennial  (q.  v.).]  The  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary. 

"In  Oct.,  1880,  Baltimore  celebrated  its  sesquioenlen- 
nial."— Harper's  Magazine,  June  1882,  p.  21. 

ses-qul-chl'dr  -ide,  s.  [Prof,  sesqui-,  I,  and  Eng. 
chloride.]  (See  compound.) 

sesquichloride  of  iron,  s.    [FERRIC-CHLORIDE.] 

ses'-qul  du-ple,  a.  [Pref.  sesqui-,  and  Latin 
d«piex=double.]  Sesquiduplicate  (q.  v.). 

ses-qul-du  -pll-cate,  a.  [Pref.  sesqui-,  and  Lat. 
dupiica*iw=doubled.]  Denoting  the  ratio  of  two 
and  a  half  to  one,  or  where  the  greater  term  con- 
tains the  lesser  twice  and  a  half,  as  that  of  50  to  20. 

8es-qul-6x'-ide,  s.  [Pref.  sesqui-,  1,  and  English 
oxide.]  (See  compound.) 

sesquloxlde  of  Iron,  s.    [FERRIC-OXIDE.] 

sgs-qul-pe-da'-ll-an,  *ses-qulp  -  S  -  dal,  adj. 
[Lat.  sesquipedalis,  from  pref.  sesqui-,  and  pedalis 
=pertaining  to  a  foot].  [PEDAL,.]  Containing  or 
measuring  a  foot  and  a  half.  Often  applied  in 
humor  to  very  long  words  in  imitation  of  Horace's 
sesquipedalia  verba.  (De  Arte  Poet.,  97.) 

ses-qulp-e-da'-ll-an-lsm,  s.  [Eng.  sesquipeda- 
lian; -ism.]  Sesquipedalism. 

"These  masters  of  hyperpolysy liable  sesquipedalian- 
ism."—Fitzeau;ard  Hall:  Modern  English,  p.  39. 

ses-qulp  -e-dal-Iijm,  s.     [English  sesquipedal; 
-ism.  ]    The  use  of  very  long  words. 
ses-qul-pe-dal'-i-ty1,  s.    [English  sesquipedal; 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  sesquipeda- 
lian. 

2.  The  use  or  habit  of  using  very  long  words ;  ses- 
quipedalism. 

ses-qulp  -11-cate,  a.  [Pref.  sesqui-,  and  English 
plicate  (q.  v.).] 

Math. :  Designating  the  proportion  one  quantity 
or  number  has  to  another  in  the  ratio  of  one  and  a 
half  to  one. 

"  The  periodical  timesof  the  planets  are  in  sesquipltcate 
proportion." — Cheyne:  Phil.  Principles. 

ses-qul:ter -Hal  (tiae  sh),  *ses-qul-te"r  -tlan, 
•ses-qui-ter  -tion-al,  a.  [Pref.  sesqui-,  and  Lat. 
tertius=third.] 

Math. :  Designating  the  ratio  of  one  and  one-third 
to  one. 

ses  -qui-tone,  s.    [Pref.  sesqui-,  and  Eng.  tone 

t7-)J 


Music :  A  minor  third  or  interval  of  three  semi- 
tones. 

ses-san,  sas'-sen,  «.    [SARSEN.] 

BBS  -Bile,  a.  [Lat. sessilis= pertaining  to  sitting; 
secfeo=tosit.] 

1.  Bot. :  Sittingclose  upon  the  body  that  supports 
it  without  any  sensible  stalk ;  as,  a  sessile  leaf,  i.  e., 
one  without  a  petiole. 

2.  ZoOl.,  Ac. :  Destitute  of  a  peduncle,  attached 
simply  by  a  base. 

sessile-cirripedes,  s.  pi. 

ZoOL:  The  Balanida).    [ACORN-SHELL.] 

sessile-eyed,  a. 

ZoOl. :  Having  the  eyes  fixed  on  the  surface  of 
the  head  without  the  intervention  of  a  foot-stalk. 
Applied  to  the  Edriophthalmia  (q.  v.).  [STALK- 
EYED.] 

*ses-sll  -I-a,  s.  pi.    [Nout.  pi.  of  Latin  sessilis.] 

ZoOl. :  A  lapsed  order  of  Eotifera  (q.  v.). 

ses  -Sl&n  (SB  as  Sh),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sessionem, 
accus.  of  ses8io= a  sitting,  from  sessum,  sup.  of  sedeo 
=tosit;  Sp.  sesion;  Ital.  sessione.] 

*1.  The  act  of  sitting;  the  state  of  being  seated. 

"His  session  at  the  right  hand  of  God."—  R.  Hooker: 
Ecclen.  Polita- 

2.  The  sitting  together  of  a  body  of  individuals 
for  the  transaction  of  business ;  the  sitting  of  a 
court  council,  legislature,  academic  body,  or  the 
like,  or  the  actual  assembly  of  the  members  of  such 
or  like  bodies  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

"The  said  Lord  President  and  Council  shall  keep  four 
general  sittings  or  sessions  in  the  year." — Burnet:  Rec- 
ords, pt.  ii.,  bk.  i.,  No.  66. 
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a.  The  time,  space  or  term  during  which  a  court, 
council,  legislature,  or  the  like  meets  for  business, 
or  transacts  business  regularly  without  breaking 
up  or  dissolving.  The  session  of  a  judicial  Courtis 
called  a  term.  Sessions  is  used  as  the  title  of  some 
courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  United  States 
and  England.  It  is  also  used  in  several  of  the 
States  as  the  title  of  a  court  of  justices  held  for 
the  purpose  of  granting  licenses,  laying  out  public 
roads,  <£c. 

ses'-siSn-al  (ss  as  sh),  adj.  [Eng.  session;  -oi.J 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  session  or  sessions. 

ses--ter$e,  ses-ter'-ti-us  (tl  as  shl),  s.  [Lat. 
sestertius=a  sesterce  ;  lit.  =  thatwhich  contains  two 
and  a  half;  from  semis=a  half,  and  fer(ius=third. 
Fr.  sesterce.] 

Roman  Antiq.:  A  silver  coin,  properly  of  the 
value  of  two  asses  and  a  half,  the  fourth  part  of  a 
denarius,  or  about4cents.  The  Romans  were  accus- 
tomed to  reckon  sums  of  money  in  sesterces,  large 
sums  in  sestertia,  or  sums  of  a  thousand  sesterces. 

ses  -tet,  ses-tef-to,  s.    [Ital.] 

Music:  A  composition  for  six  instruments  or 
voices. 

"A  vocal  sestet  in  the  second  act  shows  fancy  and  skill  of 
a  high  order."  —  London  Daily  Telearaph. 

ses  -tine,  s.    [SEXTAIN.] 

Pros.:  A  stanza  of  six  lines  ;  a  sextain. 

sS-su'-ve-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sesuv(ium)  ;  Lat.. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-order,  of  Tetragoniaceee.  Capsule- 
circumscissile.  (Lindley.)  Sometimes  made  an, 
order,  Sesuviaceae. 

tse-sa-VI-a'-cS-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sesuvi(um)  r 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.]  [SESCVE«.] 

se-su'-vl-um,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Sesuveee  (q.  v.). 
Sesuvium  portulucastrum  and  S.  repens  are  culti- 
vated in  tropical  Asia  as  a  substitute  for  spinach. 

set,  *sette,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  8.  settan,  causal  of  sittan 
=  tosit;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zetten;  Icel.setja;  Dan. 
soztte;  Sw.  satte;  Goth,  satjan;  Ger.  setzen.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  make  or  cause  to  sit  ;  to  place  in  a  sitting 
posture. 

"  They  cast  their  garments  upon  the  colt,  and  they  set 
Jesus  thereon."  —  Luke  xix.  86. 

2.  To   place,  as    in  a  sitting  position  ;  to  place 
upright  ;  as,  to  set  a  box  on  its  end. 

3.  To  place,  put,  or  fix  ;  to  put  or  place  in  a  certain. 
place,  position,  or  station. 

"I  do  setmj  bow  in  the  cloud."  —  Genesis  ir.  13. 

4.  To  arrange,  to  dispose,  to  appoint,  to  station, 
to  post. 

"  Let's  set  the  watch."  —  Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  3. 

5.  To  fix  or  plant  firmly. 

6.  To  plant,  as  a   shrub,  tree,  or  vegetable,    as 
distinguished  from  sowing. 

"  I'll  not  put 
The  dibble  in  earth,  to  set  one  slip  of  them." 

Shakesp:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

7.  To  fix  or  place  in  a  setting  ;  to  fix  for  orna- 
ment, as  in  metal. 

"  And  him  too  rich  a  jewel  to  be  set 
In  vulgar  metal  for  a  vulgar  use." 

Dryden:  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  2. 

8.  To  adorn  or  stud,  as  with  precious  stones. 

9.  To  intersperse  or  variegate  with  anything. 

"  As  with  stars,  their  bodies  all 
And  wings  were  set  with  eyes." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  754. 

10.  To  fix  or  make  immobile. 

"  Set  are  her  eyes,  and  motionless  her  limbs." 

Garth:  Iphis  and  Anaxarete. 

11.  To  establish  in  some  post  or  office  ;  to  appoint. 
"  The  Lord  hathffef  a  king  over  you."  —  1  Samuel  xii.  13. 

12.  To  put  from  one  state  to  another  ;  to  make  or 
cause  to  be,  do,  or  act. 

"  I  will  set  the  Egyptians  against  the  Egyptians."  — 
Isaiah  ill.  2. 

13.  To  fix  or  settle  authoritatively  ;  to  prescribe, 
to  appoint,  to  predetermine,  to  assign. 

"  Let  us  run  the  race  that  is  set  before  us."—  Hebrews 
lii.  1. 

14.  To  fix  or  determine,  as  the  thoughts  or  affec- 
tions. 


"  Set  your  affection  on  things  above,  not  on  things  on 
the  earth."  —  Colossians  iii.  2. 

15.  To  place  in  estimation  ;  to  estimate,  to  value, 
to  prize.    (Proverbs  i.  25.) 

16.  To  regulate  or  adjust  ;  as,  to  set  a  watch  by 
the  sun. 

17.  To  fit  to  music;  to  adapt  with  notes;  as,  to 
set  a  song  to  music. 


bfiU,    hoy;     p6ut,    Jowl;    cat,    90!!,     chorus,     shin,    hench;     go     gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon.     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -slon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous, 


sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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*18.  To  pitch  ;  to  lead  off,  as  a  tune  in  singing. 

"  I  should  be  very  willing  to  be  his  clerk,  for  which  you 
know  I  am  qualified,  being  able  to  read  aiid  to  set  a 
psalm." — Fielding;  Joseph  Andrews,  bk.  i.t  ch.  vi. 

19.  To  reduce  from  a  fractured  or  dislocated  sfato. 
"I  only  recommended  that  my  arm  and  leg  should  be 

set,  and  my  body  anointed  with  oil."—  Herbert. 

20.  To  put  in  order;   to  put  in  proper  trim  for 
use;  as,  to  set  a  razor=to  give  it  a  sharp  or  fine 
edge ;  to  set  a  saw=to  incline  the  teeth  laterally  to 
right  and  left,  in  order  that  the  kerf  may  be  wider 
than  the  thickness  of  the  blade. 

21.  To  place  in  order;  to  frame. 

"  After  it  was  framed,  and  ready  to  be  set  together  "— 
Knolles:  Hist.  Turtces. 

22.  To  propose  for  choice. 

"  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  set  the  thing  before  men, 
«nd  to  offer  it  to  their  choice.*' — Tillotson. 

23.  To  apply  or  use  in  action  ;  to  employ. 

"Sethis  knife  into  the  root." 

Shakeap.:  Henry   VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  6. 

24.  To  write  or  note  down. 

"His  faults  observed, 
Set  in  a  note-book." 

Shakesp.;  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 

25.  To  attach  ;  to  add  to ;  to  join  to ;  to  impart. 

"Time  hath  set  a  blot  upon  my  pride." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  //.,  ill.  2. 

26.  To  instigate ;  to  urge  on. 

"Set 
The  dogs  of  the  street  to  bay  me. 

Shakesp.: 

27.  To  cause,  to  produce,  to  contrive. 

"Set  dissention  twiit  the  son  and  sire.'* 

Stiakegp.;   Venus  and  Adonis,  1,160. 

*28.  To  put  or  place  in  opposition ;  to  oppose. 
"  WU1  you  set  your  wit  to  a  fool's?"—  Shakesp.:  Trollus 
and  Creasida,  ii.  L 

*29.  To  offer  for  a  price ;  to  expose  for  sale. 
**30.  To  let  or  grant  to  a  tenant. 

"They  care  not    ...    at  how  unreasonable  ratosthey 
set  their  grounds." — Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience. 
31.  To  stake  at  play ;  to  wager,  to  risk,  to  hazard. 
"Desperate  and  mad,  at  length  he  seta 
Those  darts,  whose  points  make  gods  adore.*' 

Prior:  Cupid  and  Ganymede,  25. 
*32.  To  offer  a  wager  to, 

"Who  sets  me  else?  by  heaven!  I'll  throw  at  all." 
Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iv    1. 

33.  To  embarrass,  to  perplex,  to  puzzle;  to  bring 
to  a  mental  standstill. 

"Shew  how  hard  they  are  set  in  this  particular." — 
Addison. 

34.  To  make  stiff  or  solid;  to  convert  into  curd; 
to  curdle. 

35.  To  become,  as  to  manners,  merit,  station,  &c. ; 
to  become,  as  a  dress;  to  fit,  to  suit.     (Scotch.) 

"Keep  back,  sir,  as  best  sets  ye."—  Scott:  Jb>b  Roy,  ch. 
Xivii. 

36.  To  point  out  by  stretching  out  the  tail ;  as,  A 
dog  sets  birds. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Nautical: 

(1)  To  loosen  and  extend ;   to  spread ;  as,  to  set 
the  sails. 

(2)  To  observe  the  bearings  of,  as  a  distant  object 
by  the  compass ;  as,  to  set  the  land. 

2.  Printing : 

(1)  To  place  in  proper  order,  as  types;  to  com- 
pose. 

(2)  To  put  into  type,  as  a  manuscript.  (Generally 
•with  up.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  fixed  hard,  closely,  and  firmly. 

"A  gathering  and  serring  of  the  spirits  together  to 
resist,  maketh  the  teeth  to  set  hard  one  against  another." 
— Bacon. 

2.  To  plant ;  to  place  roots  or  shoots  in  the  ground. 

"In  gard'ning  ne'er  this  rule  forget, 
To  sow  dry,  and  set  wet."  Old  Proverb. 

3.  To  congeal,  to  solidify,  to  concrete. 

"  That  fluid  substance  in  a  few  minutes  begins  to  set,  as 
the  tradesmen  speak;  that  is,  to  exchange  its  fluidity  for 
firmness. ' ' — Boy  le. 

*4.  To  fit  music  to  words. 

**  I  might  sing  it,  madam,  to  a  tune, 
Give  me  a  note:  your  ladyship  can  set." 

Shakesp..-  Two  Gentlemen,  L  2. 

5.  To  go  down  or  descend  below  the  horizon ;  to 
sink,  to  decline.* 

"When  the  sun  was  setting." — Luke  iv.  40. 

6.  To  flow ;  to  have  a  certain  course  or  direction ; 
to  run ;  as,  The  current  sets  eastward.    (Lit.  cfr  Fig.) 

*7.  To  point  put  game,  as  a  sporting  dog ;  to  hunt 
game  by  tbe  aid  of  a  setter. 

"When  I  go  a-hawking  or  setting,  I  think  myself  be- 
holden  to  him  that  assures  me,  that  in  such  a  field  there 
is  a  covey  of  partridges." — Boyle. 
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*v  To  undertake  earnestly;  to  apply  one's  self. 
i.  H'tni  mond.) 

*'J.  To  begin  a  journey,   march,  or  voyage:    to 
start;  to  gu  forth. 

"The  king  is  net  from  London,  and  the  scene 
Is  now  transported  to  Southampton. " 

Shakesp.:  H.-nnj  I'.,  ii.     (Chorus.) 

10.  To  face  one's  partner  in  dancing. 

11.  To  tit  or  suit  a  person ;  as,  The  dress  sets  well. 


(Colloq.) 

*:  i.  7\> 


_  set  about:  To  begin;  to  take  the  first 
steps  in. 

2.  To  set  against :  To  oppose;  to  place  in  compar- 
ison, or  as  an  equivalent. 

"  This  perishing  of  the  world  in  a  deluge  is  net 


trap 


cr  compared  with,  the  perishing  of  the  world  in  the  con- 
flagration,"— Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

3.  To  set  aside: 

(1)  To  put  aside  or  out  of  tho  question  fora  time; 
to  omit  or  pass  over  for  the  present. 

"  Setting  aside  all  other  considerations,  I  will  endeavor 
to  know  the  truth,  and  yield  to  that."— Tillotson. 

(2)  To  reject. 

"I'll  look  into  the  pretensions  of  each,  and  show  upon 
what  ground  it  is  that  I  embrace  that  of  the  deluge,  and 
set  aside  all  the  rest."—  Woodward:  Xat.  Hist. 

(3)  To  abrogate,  to  annul,  to  quash;  as,  to  set 
aside  a  verdict. 

4.  To  set  at  defiance :  [DEFIANCE.  T-] 

5.  To  set  at  ease:  To  put  at  ease;  to  quiet;  to 
tranquil  ize. 

6.  To  set  at  naught:  [N AUGHT,  *.,  f  (2).] 

7.  To  set  a  trap  or  snare ;  To  prepare  and  place  a 
ap  to  catch  prey ;  hence,  to  lay  a  plan  to  deceive 

and  draw  into  the  power  of  another. 

8.  To  set  at  work:  To  cause  to  enter  on  work :  to 
show  how  to  proceed  with  work ;  to  start  on  work. 

9.  To  set  by: 

(1)  To  put  aside;  to  set  aside. 
*(2)  To  regard,  to  esteem. 

"David  behaved  himself  more  wisely  than  all,  so  that 
his  name  was  much  set  >».t." — 1  Samuel  xviii.  30. 

10.  To  set  down: 

(1)  To  place  on  the  ground  or  floor. 

(2)  To  deposit  or  place  a  passenger;  as,  A  cab- 
man sets  down  his  fare  at  a  certain  place. 

(3)  To  snub;  to  check  or  rebuke;  to  slight. 

(4)  To  enter  in  writing;  to  note;  to  register. 

(5)  To  explain,  to  set  forth,  to  fix,  to  establish. 

"  Some  rules  were  to  be  set  down  for  the  government  of 
the  army." — Clarendon, 

(6)  To  consider,  to  rank,  to  class;  as,  to  set  one 
down  as  stupid. 

11.  To  set  eyes  on:  To  fix  the  eyes  on;  to  behold, 
to  see. 


12.  *To  set  fire  on,  to  set  fire  to :    To  apply  fire  to ; 
to  set  on  fire ;  to  cause  to  burn. 

"Set  fire  on  barns  and  haystacks."' 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronfcus,  v.  1. 

13.  To  set  forth: 

(1)  Transitive: 

*(a)  To  prepare  and  send  out. 

"  The  Venetian  admiral  had  a  fleet  of  sixty  gallies,  set 
forth  by  the  Venetians."—  Knolles :  Hist.  Turkes. 

(b)  To  represent  in  words;  to  present  or  put  for- 
ward for  consideration. 

(c)  To  promulgate,  to  publish. 
*(d)  To  show ;  to  make  a  show  of. 

"  Set  forth  a  deep  repentance." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  1.  4. 

(e)  To  arrange,  to  dispose. 

"  Up  higher  to  the  plain,  where  we'll  *et  forth 
In  best  appointment  all  our  regiments." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii. 

*(/)  To  praise,  to  recommend. 

"I'll  set  you  forth." 
Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  6. 

(2)  Intrans.:  To  move  forward;  to  start;  to  set 
out. 

"  I  take  this  as  an  unexpected  favor,  that  thou  shouldest 
Sft  forth  out  of  doors  with  me." — Banyan:  Pilgrim's  Pruy* 
re.ts,  pt.  ii. 

*14.  To  set  forward : 

(1)  Trans.:  To  advance,  to  promote. 

(2)  Intrans.:  To  set  out,  to  start. 

"The  sons  of  Gershon  and  the  sons  of  Merari  set  for- 
trard." — X umbers  x.  17. 

15.  To  set  in: 

*(1)  Trans. :  To  put  in  the  way  to  begin  ;  to  give 
a  start  to. 

"If  you  please  to  assist  and  set  me  in,  I  will  recollect 
myself."— Collier. 

[2)  Intransitive: 

a)  To  begin ;  as,  Winter  sets  in  in  December. 
.6)  To  become  settled  in  a  particular  state. 
"Then  it  set  in  rainy."— Field,  April  4,  1886. 
(c)  To  flow  toward ;  as.  The  current  sets  in  toward 
the  shore. 


set 

16.  To  set  in  order:  To  put  in  order,  to  arrang".  to 
adjust. 

"The  rest  will  I  ttet  in  order  when  I  come."— 1  Corinth- 
ians xi.  34. 

1".  To  set  little  (or  much}  by,  or  to  set  ttfnrf  t»j  : 
To  have  a  poor  (or  high)  opinion  of ;  to  value  little 
(or  highly), 

18.  To  set  off: 

(1)  Transitive: 
*((*}  To  remove. 

"Every  thing  set  off 
That  might  so  much  as  think  you  enemies." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV".,  1't.  II.,  iv.  1. 

(b)  To  adorn,  to  decorate. 

"  Claudian  sets  off  his  description  of  the  Eridunus  with 
all  the  poetical  stories."— A<l<li$«ii:  un  Italy. 

(c)  To  show  off  to  the  best  advani 

"  Show  more  goodly,  and  attract  more  eyes, 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  nff."1 

Shake*?.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  /.,  i.  2. 

*(2)  Intrans.:  To  start,  to  set  out,  to  enter  on  a 
journey. 

19.  To  set  on  (or  upon)  : 
I)  Transitive: 

a)  To  incite,  to  encourage. 

6)  To  employ,  as  on  a  task;  to  place  or  put  to 
some  work. 
*(c)  To  determine  with  settled  purpose. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

a)  To  begin  a  journey  or  an  enterprise. 

b)  To  make  an  attack  ;  to  assault. 

"  And  then  I'll  set  upon  him." 

Shakesp.:  Curiolann-.  \.  1. 

20.  To  set  on  fire:  [12.1 

21.  To  set  on  foot:   lo  start,  to  originate,  to  set 
a-going. 

22.  To  set  out: 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  mark  by  boundaries  or  distinctions  of 
space;  to  mark  out. 

*(&)  To  raise,  equip,  and  send  forth;  to  furnish. 

"  The  Venetians  pretend  they  could  set  out,  in  case  of 
great  necessity,  thirty  men  of  war,  a  hundred  gullies, 
and  ten  galeusses."— Addison:  Travels  in  Italy. 

(c)  To  publish,  as  a  proclamation. 

(d)  To  assign,  to  allot. 

(e)  To  adorn,  to  embellish,  to  set  off. 

"An  u^ly  woman,  in  a  rich  habit,  set  out  with  jewels, 
nothing  can  become."— Drytfen. 

CO  To  show,  to  display,  to  set  off,  to  recommend. 

(g)  To  show,  to  prove. 

(h)  To  recite ;  to  state  at  large. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  start  on  a  journey  or  course;  to  start,  to 
begin. 
(6)  To  have  a  beginning. 

23.  To  set  over: 

>  (1)  To  appoint  or  place  as  supervisor,  governor, 
inspector,  or  director. 

"Ihavesef  thee  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt."— Genesis 
xii.  41. 

*(2)  To  assign,  to  convey,  to  transfer. 

24.  To  set  right:  To  correct,  to  put  in  order,  to 
adjust. 

25.  To  set  sail:  To  expand  and  spread  tho  sails; 
hence,  to  begin  a  voyage. 

26.  To  set  the  fashion:  To  determine  what  shall 
be  the  fashion ;  to  lead  the  fashion. 

27.  To  set  the  game  at : 

Rackets:  (See  extract,  and  extract  under  SET,  *., 
I.8.J 

"It  is  generally  the  rule  that  when  the  game  is  called 
'thirteen  all,'  it  may,  upon  the  demand  of  the  out-player, 
be  set  at  five,  that  is  to  say,  a  sort  of  complementary  giime 
is  started  in  which  five  aces  must  be  won  before  the  t*am« 
can  be  counted  to  either  side.  In  a  similar  way,  at '  four- 
teen all,'  the  game  may  be  set  at  three." — Cassell's  Buol:  <»f 
Sports,  p.  46. 

28.  To  set  the  teeth  on  edge: 

(1)  Lit.:  [EDGE,  s.  1;.] 

(2)  .Fig.:  To  cause  to  suffer  the  natural  penalty 
of  one's  sin.     (Ezek.  xviii.  2.) 

29.  To  set  to: 

(1)  To  apply  one's  self. 

(2)  To  begin  to  fight. 
3D.  To  set  up: 

1)  Transitive: 
a)  Ordinary  Language : 
i)  To  erect. 

ii)  To  raise ;  as,  to  set  up  a  shout, 
iii)  To  establish,  to  found,  to  institute ;  as,  toset 
up  a  government,  to  set  up  a  school. 

(iv)  To  enable  to  commence  a  new  business;  to    ; 
start  in  a  new  business ;  as,  He  has  set  his  son  up  in 
business. 

(v)  To  raise,  to  exalt,  to  put  in  power. 
"  I  will  set  up  shepherds  over  them."—  Jeremiah  xxiii.  4. 
(vi)  To  place  or  fix  in  view ;  as,  to  set  up  a  mark. 
"He  set  up  his  bill  here."—  Shakesp.;  Much  Adoabout     I 
tfothtny,  I.  1. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,    what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     gd,    pdt, 
or,     wb're,     wolf,     w5rk.     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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(vii)  To  advance,  to  propose,  to  put  forward;  as, 
to  set  up  a  new  doctrine. 

"The  authors  that  set  up  this  opinion  were  not  them- 
selves  satisfied  with  it." — Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

(yiii)  To  raise  from  depression  or  difficulty ;  as, 
This  good  fortune  set  him  up  again. 

(It)  Technically: 

i  i )  Xaut. :  To  extend,  as  the  shrouds,  stays,  &c. 

(ii)  Printing: 

(a)  To  put  in  type ;  as,  to  set  up  a  page  of  copy. 

(6)  To  arrange  in  words,  lines,  &c. ;  to  compose ; 
as.  to  set  up  type. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  begin  business;  to  start  in  business;  as, 
He  has  set  up  as  a  grocer. 

(6)  To  profess;  to  make  pretensions ;  as,  He  sets 
up  for  a  scholar.  (Followed  by /or.) 

31.  To  set  up  rigging  : 

Naut. :  To  increase  the  tension  of  the  rigging  by 
tackles. 

set-back, «. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  reflux  of  a  current  caused  by 
a  counter-current,  by  a  dam,  &c. ;  hence,  figura- 
tively, a  reverse,  a  discomfiture. 

2.  Arch. :  A  flat,  plain  set-off  in  a  wall. 

set-bolt,  8. 

Shipbuild.:  (1)  A  bolt  used  to  force  another  bolt 
out.  of  its  hole ;  (2)  a  bringing-to  bolt  (q.  v.% 

set-down,  s.  The  state  of  being  "set  down;" 
severe  censure  fitted  and  intended  to  humiliate  one. 

set-fair,  s.  &  a. 

1.  [SET,  «.,  II.  3  IT.] 

2.  Fair,  as  indicated  by  the  barometer,  and  with 
every  prospect  of  continuance. 

set-hammer,  s,  A  hammer  in  which  the  handle 
is  merely  set  in,  not  wedged,  so  as  to  be  readily 
reversed. 

set-in,  s.    A  beginning,  a  setting  in. 

set-line,  s. 

Angling:   A  line  to  which  a  number  of  baited 

hooks    are   attached,    and   which,    supported   by 

;    buoys,  is  extended  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 

may  be  left  unguarded  during  the  absence  of  the 

fisherman. 

set-off,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  is  set  off  against  another  thing ;  an 
offset. 

2.  A  counter-claim   or   demand;  a  cross-debt;  a 
counter-balance ;  an  equivalent. 

3.  That  which  is  used  to  improve  the  appearance 
of  nr  to  set  off  anything;  a  decoration,  an  orna- 
ment. 

II.  Technically: 

1 .  Build. :  The  part  of  a  wall  which  forms  a  hori- 
zontal ledge  when  the  portion  above  is  reduced  in 
thickness. 

2.  Printing:  The  accidental  transterence  of  ink 
from  one  recently  printed  sheet  to  another. 

3.  Law:  The  merging,  wholly  or  partially,  of  the 
claim  of  one  person  against  another  in  a  counter- 
claim by  the  fatter  against  the  former.    Thus,  by  a 

i   plea   of  set-off,  the  defendant   acknowledges  the 
justice  of  the  plaintiff's  demand,  but  sets  up  an- 
i  other  demand  of  his  own  to  counterbalance  that  of 
1   the  plaintiff  in  whole  or  in  part, 
set-off,  v. 

Printing:  To  soil  by  the  accidental  transference 
of  ink.     (Used  of  a  printed  sheet  or  a  machine 
blanket.) 
set-out,  8. 

1.  Preparations  as   for   beginning   a  journey ;  a 
rtart. 

"The parties  were  pretty  equal  at  the  set-out." — Byron: 
Diary,  Feb.  18,  1821. 

2.  A  display,  as  of  plate,  &c. ;  dress  and  access- 
ories ;  equipage,  turn-out. 

3.  Company,  set,  clique. 

4.  A  bustle,  a  confusion,  a  disturbance. 

set-pot,  8.  A  copper  pan,  used  in  varnish-mak- 
ing. It  is  heated  by  a  spiral  flue,  which  winds 
around  it,  and  is  used  for  boiling  oil,  gold  size, 
Japan,  and  Brunswick  black,  &c. 

set-screw,  8. 

Mach.:  A  screw  employed  to  hold  or  move  objects 
to  their  bearings,  as  the  bits  in  a  cutter-head  or 
brace. 

»Bet-8tltched,  a.  Stitched  according  to  a  set 
pattern,  or,  perhaps,  worked  with  plaits.  (Sterne.) 
[SET,  s.,  I.  l.J 

set-to,  «.  A  fight  at  fisticuffs ;  a  pugilistic  con- 
test ;  hence,  any  similar  contest. 

set-up,  8. 

1.  Metal-working:  The  steam-ram  used  in  the 
squeezer  which  operates  on  the  ball  of  iron  from 
the  puddling-furnace.  The  action  is  to  condense 


longitudinally  the  bloom,  previously  elongated  by 
thn  action  of  the  squeezer  which  ejects  the  cinder. 
2.  Bakery:  One  of  the  scantlings  used  to  keep 
the  loaves  in  place  in  the  oven. 

set- work,  s. 

Plastering :  Two-coat  plastering  on  lath. 

sgt,  sett,  s.    [SET,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language ^ 

1.  The  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  set  or  placed ; 
the  way  in  which  a  tiling,  as  a  dress,  sets  or  tits. 

2.  An  attitude,  position,  or  posture. 

3.  The  descent  of  the  sun  or  other  luminary  below 
the  horizon ;  setting. 

"  The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set." 

Sltakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 

4.  A  young  plant  for  growth  or  setting;  a  slip,  a 
shoot. 

"  To  search  the  woods  for  sets  of  flowery  thorn." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xxiv.  259. 

5.  A  permanent  change  of  figure  caused  by  press- 
ure, or  being  retained  long  in  any  one  position. 
When  metal  is  subjected  to  any  strain,  either  tensile 
or  compressive,  the  material  is  lengthened  or  short- 
ened in  proportion  to  the  force  exerted.    When  re- 
leased from  the  strain  it  resumes  its  original  length, 
unless  the  force  exerted  exceeded  its  limit  of  elas- 
ticity.   If  this  occurs,  the  material  receives  what  is 
called  a  permanent  set. 

6.  A  direction  or  course ;  as,  the  set  of  the  tide. 
*7.  A  plait. 

8.  A  wager,  a  venture,  a  stake;  hence,  a  game,  a 
match.    [SET,  v.,  H  27.] 

"  By  dint  of  very  smart  service  and  general  good  play 
the  old  Etonian  took  the  game  to  "18  all"  and  finished 
up  by  gaining  all  five  aces  in  the  sett." — Field,  April  4, 
1885. 

9.  A  number  or  collection  of  things  of  the  same 
kind,  or  suited  to  each  other,  or  intended  to  be  used 
together,  each  being  a  necessary  complement  of  the 
rest ;   a  complete  suit  or  assortment ;  as,  a  set  of 
bed  room  furniture. 

"  A  set  of  beads."— Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ill.  3. 

10.  A  number  of  persons  customarily  or  officially 
associated ;  as,  a  set  of  men  or  officials ;  a  number  of 
persons  drawn  together  or  united  by  some  common 
pursuit,  affinity  of  taste,  similarity  of  character,  or 
the  like. 

11.  Hence,  in  a  bad  sense,  a  clique ;  as,  He  belongs 
to  a  bad  set. 

12.  A  number  of  particular  things  that  are  united 
in  the  formation  of  a  whole ;  as,  a  set  of  features. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Machinery: 

(1)  A  tool  used  to  close  plates  around  a  rivet 
before  upsetting  the  point  of  the  latter  to  form  the 
second  head. 

(2)  The   lateral   deflection   of   a   saw-tooth,   to 
enable  it  to  free  itself,  by  cutting  a  kerf  wider  than 
the  blade.    [SAW-SET.] 

(3)  An  iron  bar,  bent  in  two  right  angles  on  the 
same  side,  used  in  dressing  forged  iron. 

2.  Locksmith.:  A  contrivance  for  preventing  the 
opening  of  a  lock  without  its  proper  key. 

3.  Plaster.:  The  last  coat  of  plaster  on  walls  for 
papering;  a  setting  or  setting-coat.    The  last  coat 
for  painting  is  called  stucco. 

IT  Set-fair  indicates  a  particularly  good  troweled 
surface. 

4.  Dancing  and  Music:    The  five  movements  or 
figures   of  a   quadrille ;    the  music  adapted  to  a 
quadrille ;  and  also  the  number  of  couples  required 
to  execute  the  dance. 

5.  Theat. :  A  set-scene  (q.  v). 

6.  Saddlery :  The  stuffing  beneath  the  ground  seat 
of  a  saddle,  to  bring  the  top  seat  to  its  shape. 

II  (1)  A  dead  set:  [DEAD-SET.] 

(2)  Set  of  exchange,  set  of  bills: 

Exchange:  A  certain  number,  generally  three 
parts  of  the  same  bill  of  exchange,  any  part  of 
which  being  paid  the  others  are  void. 

*(3)  To  be  at  a  dead  set:  To  be  in  a  fixed  state  or 
condition,  which  precludes  further  progress;  to  be 
at  a  standstill. 

(4)  To  make  a  dead  set:  To  make  a  determined 
onset,  attack,  or  application. 

set,  *sette,  a.    [SET,  v.] 

1.  Placed,  put,  located,  fixed,  &c. 

2.  Fixed,  immovable ;  as,  His  eyes  were  set. 

3.  Fixed  in  opinion,  determined,  obstinate. 

4.  Intent,  bent. 

"All  my  mind  was  set 

Serious  to  learn  and  know,  and  thence  to  do 
What  might  be  public  good." 

Milton:  P.  R.,  i.  202. 

5.  Established;  fixed   by   authority  or   custom; 
prescribed,  settled,  appointed ;  as,  a  set  form  of 
service. 

6.  Predetermined ;  fixed  beforehand. 


7.  Regular ;  in  due  form ;  well-arranged  or  put 
together. 

"  [He]  railed  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 
In  good  set  terms,  and  yet  a  motley  fool." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

8.  Cricket :  A  term  applied  to  a  player  who  has 
acquired  a  mastery  over  the  bowling. 

set-scene,  8. 

Theat. :  A  scene  built  up  by  the  stage-carpenters, 
or  a  furnished  interior,  as  a  drawing-room,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  an  ordinary  or  a  shifting  scene. 

set-speech,  s. 

1.  A  speech  carefully  prepared  beforehand. 

2.  A  formal  or  methodical  speech, 
se'-ta  (pi.  se  -tse),  s.    [Lat.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.  &  ZoOl. :  A  bristle  or  sharp  hair. 

2.  Bot . :  Bristles  when  short  and  stiff,  as  on  the' 
stalk  of  Kchium.  (Used  specifically  of  the  stalk 
supporting  the  theca  in  a  moss.) 

H  Hypogunous  setce : 

Botany:  Little  filiform  appendages  at  the  base  of 
the  ovary  in  Oyperacese. 

se-ta-ce-6-  (c  as  sh),  pref.  [Mod.  Lat.  setaceus* 
from  Lat.  seta=a  bristle.] 

Bot.:  Covered  or  pointed  with  bristles. 

setaceo-rostrate,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  a  beak  with  the  figure  of  a  bristle, 
setaceo-serrate,  a. 

Bot.:  Serrulated,  the serratures  ending  in  bristle- 
like  points, 
se'-ta -ceous  (CO  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.sera=a  bristle.} 

1.  'Ord.  Lang. :  Bristly ;  covered  or  set  with  bris- 
tles ;  consisting  of  bristles. 

2.  Bot. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  having  the  form  of  a. 
bristle. 

setaceous  Hebrew-character,  8. 

Entom. :  A  night  moth,  Noctua  C.  nigrum. 

sS-tar'-I-a,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  seta=SL 
bristle.  Named  from  the  bristly  nature  of  the' 
involucre.] 

Bot.:  Bristle-grass;  a  genus  of  Paniceae.  Panicle^ 
spike-like;  spikelets  two-flowered,  one  to  three 
together,  surrounded  by  bristles ;  glumes  two,  awn- 
less.  Known  species  twenty.  Setaria  germanica  is- 
German  millet.  S.  italica,  a  grain  cultivated  in, 
India  on  the  plains,  and  on  the  hills  up  to  6,500  feet, 
with  two  varieties,  one  straw-yellow  and  the  other 
reddtish-yellow»  is  largely  used  as  a  cereal  in  India,, 
but  is  considered  heating.  It  may  have  come  origi- 
nally from  China,  Japan,  the  Indian  Archipelago* 
or  Australia. 

set-ee', ».    [SETTEE,  1.] 

set'-ffiil,  s.    [SEPTFOII,.] 

sethe.  seethe,  seath,  saith,  soy,  s.  [Gael.] 
The  coal-fish.  (Scotch.) 

seth'-I-a-,  subst.  [Named  in  honor  of  S.  Sethi, 
author  of  a  work  on  culinary  vegetables.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Erythroxylaceee,  sometimes 
merged  in  Erythroxylon.  An  empyreumatic  oil  or 
tar,  obtained  from  S.  indica,  is  used  in  Southern 
India. 

seth'-Ic,  a.    [A  corrupt,  of  sothiac  (q.  v.).] 

Seth  -Ites.,  Seth  -I-ans,  s.  pi.    [See  def.] 

Church  History.:  An  obscure  Gnostic  sect  in  th» 
second  century  who  are  said  to  have  regarded  Seth. 
as  the  Messiah. 

se-tlf  -er-oiis,  a.  [Latin  seta  =  a  bristle,  and 
fero=to  bear.]  Producing  or  bearing  bristles. 

se  -tl-form,  a.  [Lat.  seta= a  bristle,  and  forma 
=  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  bristle. 

set-I-gSr,  s.  [Latin.]  [SETIGEHOCS.]  One  of 
the  Setigera  (q.  v.). 

*se-tlg'-er-a,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  setiger  = 
bristly.] 

ZoOl. :  An  old  synonym  of  Cheetopoda  (q.  v.). 

se-Hg'-er-ous,  a.  [SETIQEEA.]  Covered  with 
bristles ;  setiferous.  (Used  in  Zoology  specif,  of  the 
Locomotive  Annelida.) 

se-tlp'-ar-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  seta  (q.  v.),  and  pario= 
to  bring  forth.]  Producing  or  giving  origin  to. 
bristles. 

se'-tl-reme,  s.  [Lat.  seta=a  bristle,  and  remus— 
an  oar.] 

Entom. :  The  log  of  an  aquatic  beetle  when  fringed 
with  bristles,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  it  in  propel- 
linggitself  through  the  water. 

*se"f-llng,  s.  [Eng.  set,  s. ;  dimin.  suff .  -ling.']  A 
young  set,  slip,  or  shoot.  (Becon :  Preface  to  Vari- 
ous Tracts.) 

set'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  set;  -ness.']  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  set. 

sS-t6  -lie's., 8.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  seta=a  hair* 
andGr.  etdo8=form.J 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Trichoptora,  family  Lepto- 
ceridae.  Head  small,  densely  pubescent;  antenna? 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    Jfiwl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shau.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -We,     -die.    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


seton 


slender,  with  varying  appendages.  The  larvro  in- 
habit standing  and  running  waters.  In  at  least  two 
of  the  species  the  case  is  a  tube  of  hardened  silky 
accretion,  apparently  with  no  admixture  of  extra- 
neous matter.  Six  species  from  the  Palaearctic 
region. 
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A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  d-  imrticip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 


settle 

to  establish. 

"I  will    settle   you  after  your  old    estates,  nnd  will  do 
better  unto  you  than  at  your  beginnings."— E:ekiel  iiivi. 


se  -t&n,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  seta=a  bristle.] 


.,     WVWUf     VJ1      DUUUM1      HUM'    I  Jill.   pill-Sell 

under  the  true  skin  and  the  cellular  tissue  beneath, 
in  order  to  maintain  an  artificial  issue.  They  are 
applied  as  counter-irritants  to  act  as  a  drain  on  the 


seton-needle,  s. 


.V.T?.»  '.«»  »^?.'"»  sets,  places,  or  fixes  any-    o^ffia1'.?  ofnc^  tSKS.IlISWa 


thing  in  any  position. 

2.  A  descending  below  the  horizon ;  set ;  hence, 
.Surff. :  A  few  horse-hairs,  or  small  threads,  or  a    "8"  «>11  from  high  estate. 

*?2*.  SE/S*1-  ?,°.Uon'  ,°.r.  slmJJar  material,  passed  -  From  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory, 

I  haste  now  to  my  settiny." 

Sliakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  '2. 

3.  The  art  of  fixing  for  ornament,  as  in  metal* 

4.  The  act  of  arranging  or  fittingwords  to  music; 


"The  father  thought  the  time  drew  on 
Of  settling  in  the  world  his  only  son." 

Drtiden.    i  7 

*4.  To  set,  fix, or  determine,  as  in  pllrposeor  inten- 
tion. 


.•?«;•<;..•  A  needle  by  which  a  seton  fq.  v.),  is  intro-    a  muslcal  arrangement  of  words. 
duced  beneath  the  skin.  "  In  some  of  the  settings  the  frequent  chan 


se -tose,  fse'-tous,  a.  [Lat.  setosus,  from  seta= 
a  bristle.] 

Hot.,  ZoOl.,  Ac. :  Covered  with  setae ;  bristly.  (Used 
specif,  when  the  hairs  or  bristles  are  unusually 
stiff.) 

sett, «.    [SET,  v.J 

1.  A  match.    [SET,  «.,1.8.] 

2.  A  number  of  mines  taken  upon  lease. 

3.  Piling :  A  piece  forming  a  prolongation  of  the 
Tipper  en  dof  a  pile  when  the  latter  has  been  driven 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  hammer. 

set-tee  (1),  set-ee  .  s.    [Fr.  scetie,  sf.tie.'} 
Naut. :  A  Mediterranean  vessel  with  a  sharp  "prow, 
single  deck,  two  masts,  and  sails  intermediate  in 
shape  between  a  lug-sail  and  a  lateen  sail. 


quent  changes  of  meas- 
""  unea8J'  "ml  labored  effect'"- 


5.  To  determine,  as  something  subject  to  doubt 
question,  or  controversy  ;  to  decide. 

"After  this  arrangement  was  settled."— F <VM,  Oct  23, 
18Wi. 

6.  To  free  from  uncertainty,  doubt,  waveriiii:  or 
hesitation ;  to  confirm. 


6.  Tlie  sharpening  of  a  razor  on  a  hone;  an  inter- 


set-tee' (2) ,«.    [According  to  Skeat.  a  variation       8.  Watchmaking: 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Mason. :  The  fixing  of  stones  in  position  in  a 

2.  Plaster.:  [SET, s.,  II.  3.] 

Q        1t7,.*~l 1 -•    .  _ 


of  settle,  s.  (q.v.)]'  A  long-backed  seat',  for~four'or 

more  persons ;  a  kind  of  double  arm-chair.    It  oc-    one  wn 

casionally  has  rockers. 

settee-bed,  s.    A  bed  formed  so  as  to  turn  up  in 
the  day-time  in  the  form  of  a  settee, 
set  -ter,  s.    [Eng.  set,  v. ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 


by  a  formal  or  legal  process  or  act. 

T«-'"^'le  remainder  of  the  crown,  on  the  death  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Anne  without  issue,  was  s<-f.'/«f  by 
statute,"— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  3. 

9.  To  liquidate,  to  balance,  to  pay;  to  clear  off; 


(1)  The  jewel  which  is  clasped  by  the  bezel-  or  as.to»e«e  an  account. 

le  which  serves  as  a  bushing  foranarboror  pivot  v.°'  T<J  chanee  from  a  disturbed  or  troubled  con- 

(2)  The  adjustment  of  thelands  dition  to  one  of  quietness,  peace,  and  security  :  to 
,.,        .  quiet,  to  still,  to  compose ;  to  calm  agitation  in. 

selling- ooara,  s.  "Hoping  that  sleep  might  settle  his  brains,  with  all 

bntom. :  A  board  for  sotting  out  insects  for  pres-  h»ste  they  got  him  to  bed.'1—  Bnnuan:  Pilgrim'*  Progress, 

ervation.    It  consists  of  a  sheet  of  cork  glued  to  a  pt'  *• 

flatjnece  of  wood,  and  having  its  surface  covered  ll..To  clear  of  dregs,  sediment,  or  impurities 


»ett,          

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

*3.  One  who  performed  the  office  of  a  setter-dog 
or  found  persons  to  be  plundered  ;  one  who  made 
appointments  and  watched  opportunities.  setting-gauge,  subst. 

"O,  'tis  our  setter:  I  know  his  voice."— Shakes?.:  Henry    ax'us  ot  wheels. 


setting-coat,  s.    [SET,  s.,  II.  3.] 
setting-dog,  s.    A  setter. 


v..  pt.  i.,  ii.  2. 
II.  Technically: 


setting-machine,  s. 


any 


other  compositions,  into  paper  casesr 

2.  Porcelain:   A  seggar  adapted  and  shaped  to 
receive  an  article  of  porcelain  biscuit,  for  firing  in 


Betting-out  rod,  ,. 


the  kiln. 

3.  ZoOl.:  The  large  Spaniel  improved  to  his  pecu- 
liar size  and  beauty,  and  taught  another  way  of 
marking  his  game,  viz.,  by  setting  or  crouching. 
(Youatt.)  There  are  two  breeds,  the  English  and 


Joinery:  A  rod  used  in  setting  out  frames,    as 
windows,  doors,  <fec. 

setting-pole,  «. 
Nautical : 
.  A  pole  by  which  a  boat  or  raft  is  pushed  along, 


a  smooth,  dry,  and  passable  condition. ' 

"Cover  ant  hills  up,  that  the  rain  may  settle  the  turf 
before  the  spring."— Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

\n  apparatus  for  setting       14.  To  plant  with  inhabitants;  to  people,  to  colon- 
ize ;  as,  The  French  settled  Canada. 

15.  To  give  the  final  touch  to;  to  finish  ;  to  do  for. 
(Colloq.) 

8.  B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  descend  and  stop;  to  come  down  and  tako 
up  a  position  on  ? iU'- 


_ ...   mmrn,     i  »»u  iai  p,<?  Lj^auiei  improved  10  Ills  pectl- 

iar  size  and  beauty,  and  taught  another  way  of 

narking  his  game,  viz.,  by  setting  or  crouching. 

Youatt.)    There  are  two  breeds,  the  English  and       --  —  • * —••  —  •-••.  •=  VWUKU  ,UOJIK. 

the  Irish;  the  latter  stands  a  little  higher  on  the  ono  end  resting  on  the  bottom,  and  the  other  usually 

legs,  and  is  said  to  be  the  hardier  of  the  two.    The  Applied  to  the  shoulder,  while  the  man  walks  the 

coat  should  be  wavy:    but   not  curly,  as  in    the  length  of  the  deck. 

Water-spaniel,  nor  so  thick  as  in  the  Newfoundland.  2.  A  pole  driven  into  the  bottom,  and  used  for 

Ine  hinder  parts  of  the  legs  and  the  lower  surface  mooring  a  boat  in  fishing,  <fcc. 

of  the  tail  should  be  well  set  with  long  hair,  and  the  setting  tmnch  '« 

predominating  color  be  white,  blotched  with  lemon,  ""•  *' 

liver,  yellow,  red,  or  black. 

setter-forth,  s.    One  who  declares,  publishes,  or 
sets  forth  ;  a  proclaimer. 

"  Your  setters-forth  of  unexampled  themes." 

K.  Browning:  Sordello,  bk.  1. 

setter-grass,  s.    [SETTEEWORT.] 
setter-off,  s.    One  who  or  that  which  sets  off, 
decorates,  or  adorns. 


"  And,  yet  more  splendid,  numerous  flocks 
Of  pigeons,  settling  on  the  rocks." 

Moore:  Paradise  and  the  }'>•,•>. 

2.  To  become  calm  ;  to  calm  down  ;  to  subside. 

"Till  the  fury  of  his  highness  settle." 

Shakesp.:   Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

3.  To  subside;  to  sink  to  the  bottom,  as  dregs 
from  a  clarifying  liquid. 

4.  To  subside :  to  become  lower,  as  a  buildii::;  by 
the  sinking  of  its  foundation,  or  the  displaceniL-nt 
of  the  earth  beneath. 

5.  To  become  fixed  or  permanent ;  to  assume  a 


setting-stick,  s.    A  composing-stick  (q.  v.). 

setting-up  machine,  s. 

Coopering:  A  machine  in  which  the  staves  of  a 


till  it  settled  at  length  into  an  habitable  earth,"  —  Burnei: 


Theory  of  the  Earth. 


6.  To  become  compact  or  solid. 


"That  country  became  &  gained  ground  by  the  mud 


brought  down  by  the  Uilus,  which  settled  by  degrees  into 
a  firm  land."— Browne:   Vulgar  Errors. 


one  who  raises  to  office  or  dignity.  "Basil,  my  friend!  Come,  take  thy  place  on  the  settle 
"  Proud  setter-iip  and  puller  down  of  kings! "  Lonafelloic:  Erangeline,  i.  2. 

t  w.    .a  Shakesp.:  Uenry  \l.,Pt.ui.,\\.%.  2.  A  part  of  a  platform  lower  than  another  part, 

set  -ter,  v.  i.  [Eng.  seton  (q.  v.).]  (See  extract.)  »settle-bed,  s.    A  bed  so  constructed  as  to  form 

of  S^lSS^TJ^^S.X'-f  a  *™    a  3?  «eSe,"etb15edayV  1SE1 

^ssBSSB^hawa%fc<^>»  *&^£m^^£t 

set  -ter-w5rt,  s.    [Eng.  setter,  v.,  and  wort.~\ 
Bot.:  Helleborus  faetidui. 

*set -ter-jf,  a.    [Eng.  setter;  -y.]    Like  or  resem- 
bling a  setter. 


.  To  be  established  in  a  mode  of  life;  to  quit  an 


householder;  to  establish  one's  self  in  a  busi- 


"  Generally  too  settery  in  appearance  to  be  perfect." 


_  ..     [A.  S.  setlan  =  to  fix.    doton-) 

Skeat  considers  that  there  is  a  confusion  with  the 
Mid.  Eng.  verb  saghtlen,  sahtlen,  or  saughtlen=tt> 
reconcile,  to  make  peace,  from  A.  ti.saht— reconcili- 
ation.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  place  in  a  fixed  or  firm  position ;  to  fix. 

"Settled  in  his  face  I  see 
Sad  resolution."  Milton.  P.  L.,  vi.  640. 


"  As  people  marry  now,  and  settle, 
Fierce  love  abates  his  usual  metal." 

Prior:  Alma,  ii.  49. 

9.  To  be  ordained  or  installed  as  a  minister  over 
a  church  or  congregation. 

10.  To  become  clear  or  pure;  to  change  from  a 
turbid  or  disturbed  state  to  the  opposite ;  to  be- 
come free  from  dregs,  sediment,  or  impurities  by 
their  sinking  to  the  bottom,  as  in  case  of  liquids. 


settled 
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seventh 


11.  To  adjust  differences,  claims,  or  accounts :  to 
come  to  an  agreement  or  settlement  •  as,  He  has 
.s.  ttlvd  with  his  creditors. 

12.  To  make  a  jointure  on  a  wife. 

"  He  sighs  with  most  success  that  srttle s  well." 

Garth:  Einlo'jnv  to  Cato. 

t  (1)  To  settle  one's  hash:  [HASH,  s.,  *y.] 

(2)  To  settle  the  land : 

Naut.:  To  cause  it  to  sink  or  appear  lower  by 
receding  from  it. 

(:))  To  Kettle  the  main-topsail  halyards: 

\i»'t.:  To  ease  off  a  small  portion  of  them,  so  as 
to  lower  the  yard  a  little. 

set  -tied  (le  as  el),  pa.  par.  &  a.     [SETTLE,  v.~\ 

A.  Aspa.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Fixed  ;  firmly  established  or  set. 

2.  Permanently    or    deeply    fixed ;    deep-rooted, 
unchanging,  steady,  decided,  firmly  rooted. 

"A  deep  cold  settled  aspect  naught  can  shake." 

Byron:  Chitde  Harold,  iv.  173. 

3.  Quiet,  methodical ;  as,  He  leads  a  settled  life. 

4.  Firmly  resolved. 

"  I  am  settled,  and  bend  up 
Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

5.  Composed,  calm,  sober,  grave. 

"  Reasons  find  of  settled  gravity."— Shakesp.:  Sonnet  49. 

6.  Arranged  or  adjusted  by  agreement,  payment, 
or  otherwise ;  as,  a  settled  account,  settled  differ- 
ences. 

settled-estate,  .<. 

English  Law :  An  estate  held  by  some  tenant  for 
life,  under  conditions,  more  or  less  strict,  defined  by 
the  deed. 

tset  -tied  ness  (le  as  01),  s.  [English  settled; 
•ness. ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  settled; 
settled  or  confirmed  state. 

"You  are  yourself,  my  lord;  I  like  your  settledneea."~- 
Meaum.  *  Viet.:  Woman-Hater,  v.  1. 

set  -tie-ment  (le  as  el),  «.    [Eng.  settle;  -ment.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  settling ;  the  state  of  being  settled ; 
gpecifically : 

(1)  The  act  or  state  of  settling,  subsiding,  or  sink- 
ing ;  as,  the  settlement  of  a  house  through  the  giv- 
ing way  of  the  foundation. 

(2)  Establishment  in  life,  business,  condition,  or 
the  like. 

(3)  The    act   of    settling,    adjusting,    arranging, 
accommodating,  or  determining;  the  adjustment, 
arrangement,  or  accommodation  of  differences  or 
accounts ;  the  removal  of  or  reconciliation  of  dif- 
ferences or  doubts;  the  liquidation  of  an  account; 
an  arrangement  come  to  or  agreed  upon  to  deter- 
mine a  point  in  dispute  or  controversy. 

"But  to  such  a  settlement  both  the  court  and  the  nation 
were  averse." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

(4)  The  act  of  colonizing,  settling,  or  peopling ; 
the  colonization  of  a  country  or  district. 

(5)  The  act  of  settling  down,  or  of  taking  up  one's 
permanent  abode  in  a  place. 

"Every  man  living  has  a  design  in  his  head  upon  .  .  . 
power,  or  settlement  in  the  world." — Lr  Estrange:  Fables. 

(6)  A  giving  or  bestowing  of  possession   under 
legal  sanction ;  the  act  of  giving  or  conferring  any- 
thing in  a  formal  and  permanent  manner. 

"My  flocks,  my  fields,  my  woods,  my  pastures  take, 
With  settlement  as  good  as  law  can  make." 

Dryden:  Daphnia  and  Chlorts. 

2.  That  which  settles,  subsides,  or  sinks  to  the 
bottom-  subsided  matter;  sediment,  dregs,  lees. 

"Fuller's  earth  left  a  thick  settlement." — Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

3.  A  new  tract  of  country  peopled  or  settled ;  a 
colony ;  especially  a  colony  in  its  early  stages. 

"The  Spaniards  have  neither  settlement  nor  trade  with 
the  native  Indians." — Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1684). 

4.  A  sum  of  money  or  other  property  granted  to  a 
clergyman  on  his  ordination,  exclusive  of  his  salary. 

5.  A  homestead  of  a  pastor,  as  furnished  some- 
times by  donation  of  land  with  or  without  build- 
ings, sometimes   by  the   pastor's   applying  funds 
granted  for  the  purpose.    (Bartlett.) 

II.  Law :  The  act  of  settling  property  upon  a  per- 
son or  persons ;  a  deed  by  which  property  is  settled ; 
the  general  will  or  disposition  by  which  a  person 
regulates  the  disposal  of  his  property,  usually 
through  the  medium  of  trustees,  and  for  the  benefit 
ofawife,  children, or  otherrelatives;  disposition  of 
property  at  marriage  in  favor  of  a  wife ;  jointure. 

If  Act  of  Settlement : 

Kn</.  Hist.:  An  Act  passed  in  1702,  by  which  the 
succession  '.i  the  crown  was  settled,  on  the  death  of 
Queen  Anfte,  upon  Sophia,  granddaughterof  James 
I.,  and  wife  of  the  Electorof  Hanover,  and  the  heirs 
of  hfr  body,  being  Protestants. 


set  -tier,  s.    [Eng.  settl(e),  v. ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  settles,  especially   one  who    settles 
down  in  a  new  colony ;  a  colonist,  as  opposed  to  a 
native. 

2.  That  which  finally  decides  or  settles  anything ; 
that  which  gives  the  finishing  stroke  to  any  action. 
(Colloq.  or  slang.) 

II.  Metall.:  An  apparatus  for  extracting  the 
amalgam  from  slimes  received  from  the  amalga- 
mating pan. 

set'-tllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [SETTLE,  t>.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.   adj. :   (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  settles. 

2.  A  settlement. 

"  One  part  being  moist  and  the  other  dry,  occasion  its 
settling  more  in  one  place  than  another." — Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

*3.  A  deposit,  a  pool. 

"A  settling  or  stay  of  rain  water  fallen   from  higher 
places."— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  Mii.,  ch.  iii. 
4.  (PI.) :  Sediment,  dregs,  lees. 

'"Tis  but  the  lees, 
And  settlings  of  a  melancholy  blood." 

Hilton.  L'omus,  799. 

settling-back,  ft.  A  receptacle  in  which  a  solu- 
tion of  glue  in  process  of  manufacture  is  kept  warm 
until  the  impurities  have  time  to  settle. 

settling-day,  s.  A  day  appointed  for  the  settling 
of  accounts,  &c. ;  specifically,  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

sef-tllng-lte,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Min. :  An  undescribed  fossil  wax  or  resin, 
set'-tlor,  s.    [Eng.  settl(e),  v. ;  -or.] 
Law:  The  person  who  makes  a  settlement. 

set'-n-la  (pi.  sef-u-las),  s.  [Lat.=a  little  bri*r 
tie,  dimin.  from  seta=&  bristle.] 

Bot. :  The  stipe  of  certain  fungals. 

set  -ule,  s.  [SETOLA.]  A  small,  short  bristle  or 
hair. 

set'-u-16se,  o.  [Eng.  setul(e) ;  -ose.]  Bearing  or 
provided  with  setules. 

set  -wall,  s.    [CETEWALE.] 
*seure-ment,  s.    [SURE.]    A  legal  security. 

seven,  *sev-ene,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  seofon.seofone; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  zeven;  Icel.  sj6.  sjan;  Dan.  syv; 
Sw.  sju ;  Goth,  sibun ;  O.  H.  Ger.  sibun ;  Ger.  sieben ; 
Lat.  septem;  Gr.hepta;  Wei.  saith;  ttael.  seachd ; 
Irish  seacht;  Russ. seme;  Lithuau.  septym;  Sansc. 
saptan.] 

A.  As  substantive .' 

1.  The  number  greater  by  one  than  six ;  the  car- 
dinal number  following  six  and  preceding  eight;  a 
group  of  things  amounting  to  this  number. 

2.  The  symbol  representing  such  number,  as  7  or 
vii. 

B.  As  adj.:  Consisting  or  amounting  to  one  more 
than  six  or  less  than  eight. 

"This  seven  years  did  not  Talbot  see  his  son." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  I.,  iv.  3. 

11(1)  Seven  Churches  of  Asia:  Ephesus,  Smyrna, 
Pergamos,  Thyatira,  bardis,  Philadelphia,  and 
Laodicea.  (Rev.  i.  11.) 

(2)  Seven  Day  Fever. 

Pathol. :  A  variety  of  Relapsing  fever. 

(3)  Seven     Deadly     Sins:  Pride,     Covetousness, 
Lust,  Gluttony,  Anger,  Envy,  Sloth. 

(4)  Seven  Dolors  of  Our  Lady :  The  prophecy  of 
Simeon,  the  flight  into  Egypt,  the  loss  of  Jesus  in 
the   Temple,    meeting   Jesus  with  His  Cross,  the 
Standing  beneath  His   Cross,    the   receiving    the 
Body  of  Jesus,  the  Burial  of  Jesus.    [DOLOR,  IT.] 

(5)  Seven   Gifts    of    the    Holy    Ghost:  Wisdom, 
Understanding,    Counsel,    Fortitude,    Knowledge, 
Piety,  and  the  Fear  of  the  Lord.    (7sa.  xi.  2.) 

(6)  Seven  Principal  Virtues:  Faith,  Hope,  Char- 
ity,    Prudence,    Justice,    Fortitude,    Temperance. 
The   first  three  are  called  also    Theological  Vir- 
tues, the   other  four  are  known  as  the  Cardinal 
Virtues: 

(7)  SevenStars:  The  Pleiades  (q.  v.). 

(8)  Seven  Weeks'  War:  The  great  conflict  in  1866 
for  German  supremacy  between  Prussia  and  Italy 
on  one  side  and  Austria  on  the  other,  in  which  the 
allies  were  victorious. 

(9)  Seven    Wise  Men  (or   Sages)  of  Greece:     A 
name  applied  to    seven   philosophers   of   ancient 
Greece:    Periander  of  Corinth,  Pittacus  of  Mity- 
lene,  Thales  of  Miletus,  Solon  of  Athens,  Bias  of 
Priene,  Chilo  of  Sparta,  and  Cleobulus  of  Lindus. 

(10)  Seven  Wondersofthe  World:  [WoNDER.s.]. 

(11)  Seven    Years'    War:    The  conflict  between 
Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  and  Austria,  Russia,  and 
France,  in  1756-1763. 


seven-gllled  sharks,  s.  pi.   [NOTIDANUS.] 

seven-hilled,  ft.  Standing  on  seven  hills.  Used! 
spec,  of  Ancient  Rome,  standing,  when  its  area  was 
largest,  on  the  following  seven  hills:  Palatinus, 
Capitolinus,  Quiriualis,  Cselius,  Aventinus,  Vimin- 
alis,  and  Esquilinus. 

seven-leaves,  s.pl. 

Bot.:  [SEPTFOIL.]    (Britten  i£  Holland.) 

seven-shooter,  s.  A  revolver  having  seven, 
chambers  or  barrels. 

seven-spotted  lady-bird,  s. 

Entom.:  Coccinella  septempunctata.  [Cocci- 
NELLA,  LADY-BIRD.] 

seven  -fold,  a.  &  adv.    [A.  S.  seofon-feald.'] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Repeated  seven  times ;  multiplied  seven  times;, 
increased  to  seven  times  the  amount. 

"What  if  the  breath  that  kindled  those  prim  fires. 
Awak'd  should  blow  them  into  sevenfold  rage.  ' 

Hilton:  P.  L.,il.  171. 

2.  Having  seven  plies  or  folds. 

"  The  sevenfold  shield  of  Ajax  cannot  keep 
The  battery  from  my  heart." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  14. 

B.  As  adv. :  Seven  times  as  many  or  often ;  in  the- 
proportion  of  seven  to  one. 

"  Whosoever  slayeth  Gain,  vengeance  shall  be  taken  Ott 
him  sevenfold." — Genesis  iv.  15. 

*seven'-fold-ed,  adj.  [English  seven;  -folded.]1 
Sevenfold. 

"  The  upper  marge 
Of  his  sevenfolded  shield  away  it  tooke." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.,  v.  6. 

seven'-nlght  (gh  silent),  *sevenyght,  s.  [Eng. 
seven,  and  night.]  [SE'NNIGHT.]  The  period  of 
seven  nights  and  days ;  a  week. 

"Not  till  Monday,  my  dear  son,  which  is  hence  a  just 
sevennight." — Shakesp.:  Jtluch  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

*seven'-s6me,  a.  [Eng. seven;  -some.]  Consist- 
ing or  composed  of  seven  things  or  parts ;  arranged 
in  sevens.  (Scotch.) 

*seven'-s6me-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sevensome ;  -n?8!.J 
Arrangement  or  gradation  by  sevens. 

seven'-teen,  a.  &  subst.  [A.  S.  seofon-iyne,  from. 
«co/o»=seven,  and  tyn=ten.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  ten  and  seven  added ; 
one  more  than  sixteen  or  less  than  eighteen. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  number  greater  by  one  than  sixteen  or  less 
than  eighteen. 

2.  The  symbol  denoting  such  number,  as  17  or 
xvii. 

seventeen-years'  locust,  s.   [CICADA.] 

sSven'-teenth,  a.  &  s.    [English  seventeen;  -fft,- 
A.  S.  seofon-teddha.] 
A..  As  adjective : 

1.  One  next  in  order  after  the  sixteenth ;  the  ordi- 
nal of  seventeen. 

"In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's  life,  the  second 
month,  the  seventeenth  day,  were  all  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  broken  up." — Genesis  vii.  11. 

2.  Being  or  constituting  one  of  seventeen  equal 
parts  into  which  a  thing  is  or  may  be  divided. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  next  in  order  after  tho  sixteenth  ;  the  sev- 
enth after  the  tenth. 

2.  One  of  seventeen  equal  parts   into  which    a 
thing  is  or  may  be  divided ;  tho  quotient  of  unity 
divided  by  seventeen. 

II.  Music :  An  interval  consisting  of  two  octaves 
and  a  third. 

seventh,  a.  &s.    [Eng.  seven;  -th.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Coining  or  being  next  after  the  sixth. 

2.  Being  or  constituting  one  of  seven  equal  parts- 
into  which  a  thing  is  or  may  be  divided. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tho  one  next  in  order  after  the  sixth. 

2.  One  of  seven  equal  parts  into  which  a  thing  is 
or  may  bo  divided. 

II.  Music : 

1.  The  interval  of  five  tones  and  a  semitone,  em- 
bracing seven  degrees  of   the    diatonic   scale,  as 
f rom  c  to  B  ;  also  called  a  Major-seventh.    An  inter- 
val a  semitone  greater  than  this  is  an  Augmeuted- 
seventh.    An  interval  one  semitone  less  than  tho 
major-seventh  is  a  Minor-seventh,  and  one  a  semi- 
toneless  than  this  again  is  a  Diminished-seventh. 

2.  The  seventh  note  of  the  diatonic  scale  reckon- 
ing upward;    the  B  of  the  natural  scale.    Called 
also  the  Leading-note. 


boil,    bfiy;     pout,    J<Swl;    cat,    9011,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?lst.    ph=£, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -(ion,      -gion  =  zhiin.    -tlous,    -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL. 


seventh-day 


"Seventh -day,  s.  Saturday,  the  Seventh  day  of 
the  week  or  the  Sabbath  of  the  Jews.  [SABBATH.] 

Seventh-day  JSaof/.s/x: 

Church  Hist.  <s  Ecctes. :  Baptists  who,  holding 
that  the  Fourth  Commandment  expressly  named 
the  seventh  as  the  sacred  day,  and  that  there  is  no 
express  command  in  the  New  Testament  to  alter 
that  day  to  the  first  of  the  week,  observe  Saturday 
as  their  Sabbath.  This  view  arose  in  the  sixteenth 
•century  among  a  minority  of  the  continental  Ana- 
baptists. Erasmus  (De  Amab.  Concord.,  col.  506). 
.in  an  obscure  passage,  perhaps  alludes  to  a  sect  of 
.this  nature  among  the  Bohemians.  In  1620  John 
Traske,  Trasquo,  or  Thrasko,  published  a  work  ad- 
vocating a  seventh-day  Sabbath  Even  before  this, 
he  had  made  known  his  opinions,  and  in  1618  had 
b3on  censured  by  the  Star  Chamber,  set  in  the  pil- 
lory at  Westminster,  and  thence  whipped  to  the 
Fleet,  where  he  was  imprisoned  till  he  nominally 
retracted  his  views.  In  1628  Theophilus  Brabourne, 
a  Puritan  minister  in  Norfolk,  published  a  sermon, 
followed  shortly  after  by  another  publication,  in 
favor  of  Seventh-day  Sabbatarianism.  He  was  in- 
duced by  the  High  Commission  Court  to  abandon 
his  views,  which,  however,  continued  to  be  main- 
tained by  his  followers.  Mr.  Edward  Stennet, 
writing  from  Abingdon,  in  Berkshire,  in  1668,  said 
that  there  were  about  nine  or  ten  churches  (con- 
gregations) in  England  holding  that  the  seventh 
day  is  the  Sabbath.  In  1851  there  were  only  three 
•congregations  in  England.  In  New  England  and 
other  parts  of  America  they  are  more  numerous, 
and  issue  tracts  and  republish  works  bearing  on 
their  opinions. 

seventh  -If,  adv.  [Eng.  seventh;  -ly.]  In  the 
seventh  place. 

"Seventhly,  living  bodies  have  sense,  which  plants  have 
not." — Bacon. 

seven  -tl-eth,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  seventy;  -th.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Coming  next  after  the  sixty-ninth. 

2.  Being  or   constituting  one  of   seventy   equal 
parts  into  which  a  thing  is  or  may  be  divided. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1,  The  one  next  in  order  after  the  sixty-ninth. 

2.  One  of  seventy  equal  parts  into  which  a  thing 
is  or  may  be  divided. 

seven  -ty",  *seven-tie,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  (hund)  seo- 
Jontig.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Seven  times  ten. 

"I  say  not  unto  thee,  Until  seven  times;  but,  Until 
seventy  times  seven." — Matthew  xviii.  22. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  made  up  of  seven  times  ten. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  such  number,  as  70  or 
Ixx. 

If  The  Seventy: 

1.  Biblical  Criticism:  The  seventy  or  seventy-two 
Hebrew-Greek  scholars  alleged  to  have  translated 
the  Septuagint  (q.  v.). 

2.  Script.:  The  seventy  evangelists  sent  forth  by 
Jesus  on  a  mission  like  that  of  the  apostles,  to 
whom,  however,  they  were  inferior  in  office  and 
dignity  (Luke  x.  1-24).    Nothing  further  is  known 
of  the  seventy  or  their  work. 

seven-up',  s.  [Eng.  seven  and  up.]  A  name 
commonly  given  in  the  United  States  to  the  game 
of  cards  generally  known  as  all  fours,  so  called 
from  the  number  of  points  necessary  to  win  a  game. 

sev-e"r,  v.  t,  &  i.  [O.  French  sewer,  severer  (Fr. 
sevrer),  from  Lat.  separo=to  separate  (q.  v.) ;  Ital. 
.sceverare,  scevrare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  separate  by  cutting  or  rending;  to  part  or 
separate  oy  violence;  as,  to  sever  a  body  with  a 
blow. 

2.  To  part  or  separate  from  the  rest  by  violence ; 
as  to  sever  an  arm  from  the  body. 

3.  To  separate,  to  disjoin,  as  things  united  by 
some  tie,  but  naturally  distinct. 

"  So  should  my  thoughts  be  sever1 d  from  my  griefs." 
Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

*4.  To  separate  and  put  in  different  places  or  or- 
ders. 

"The  angels  shall  come  forth  and  sever  the  wicked 
from  among  the  just." — Matthew  xiii.  49. 

5.  To  disjoin ;  to  disunite  generally. 

"Me  from  my  delights  to  sever." 

tt  Cowper:  Kegro's  Complaint. 

*6.    To  keep  distinct  or  apart ;  to  set  apart. 

"I  will  sever  in  that  day  the  land  of  Goshen,  in  which 
my  people  dwell,  that  no  swarms  of  flies  shall  be  there." 
— Exodus  viii.  22. 

II.  Law:  To  disunite,  to  disconnect,  to  part  pos- 
session. 

"We  are,  lastly,  to  inquire  how  an  estate  in  joint  ten- 
ancy may  be  severed  and  destroyed." — Blackstone:  Com- 
ment,, bk.  ii.,  ch.  12. 
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B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To   suffer   disjunction;    to    be    separated   or 
parted. 

"  Look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east." 

Shakesp.;  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 

2.  To  part;  to  disconnect  one's  self  from  others. 

"Half  broken-hearted 
To  sever  for  years." 

Byron:  When  We  Two  Parted, 

3.  To  act  separately.    [fl.] 

"They  claimed  the  right  of  severing  in  their  chal- 
lenge."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,ch.  xvii. 

4.  To  part ;  to  become  separated  or  disunited. 

5.  To  make  a  separation  or  distinction ;  to  dis- 
tinguish.    (Exodus  ix.  4.) 

IT To  sever  in  defenses: 

Law:  A  term  used  when  several  defendants  to  an 
action  plead  independently. 

sev -Sr-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  sever;  -able.'}  Capable 
of  being  severed. 

sev  -§r-al,  *seV-5r-all,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [O.  Fr. 
several.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Separate,  distinct;    not   common    to    two   or 
more.    (Rarely  now  used  except  in  legal  phraseol- 
ogy.) 

"  All  skilful  in  their  several  tasks." 

Cotcper:  An  Enigma.     (Trans.) 

2.  Single;  individual. 

"  Each  several  ship  a  victory  did  gain." 

Dryden:  Annus  Mirabitis,  cxci. 

3.  Distinct,  diverse,  different,  various. 

"The  conquest  of  Ireland  was  made  piece  by  piece  by 
several  attempts,  in  several  ages." — Davies:  History  of 
Ireland. 

4.  Consisting  of  a  number;  more  than  two,  but 
not  very  many ;  diverse. 

"This  else  to  several  spheres  thou  must  ascribe." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  13L 

5.  Separate,  distinct. 

"Be  several  at  meat  and  lodging." 

Beaum.  <fr  Flet.;  Noble  Gentleman. 

*B.  As  adv. :  Severally,  separately,  asunder. 

C.  As  substantive : 

*1.  A  particular  person  or  thing ;  a  particular,  an 
item. 

"There  was  not  time  enough  to  hear 
The  severals."  Snakesp.;  Henry  F.,  LI. 

2.  A  few  separately  or  individually;  a  small  num- 
ber, singly.  (Followed  by  a  plural  verb) ;  as,  Sev- 
eral of  them  came. 

*3.  Something  peculiar  or  appropriated  to  one 
person  or  thing. 

"  Yee  must  be  made,  your  owne  reciprocalla 
To  your  lou'd  cittie,  and  faire  seueralls 
Of  wiues,  and  houses." 

Chapman:  Homer;  Hymne  to  Apollo. 

*4.  An  inclosed  or  separate  space ;  specifically,  an 
inclosed  field  or  pasture,  as  opposed  to  a  common 
or  open  field. 

"They  had  their  several  for  heathen  nations,  their 
several  for  the  people  of  their  own  nation."— Hooker; 
Ecclea.  Polity. 

.11(1)  In  several:  In  a  state  of  separation  or  parti- 
tion ;  separate. 

"  More  profit  is  quieter  found 
Where  pastures  in  several  be." 

Tusser.-  Husbandry. 

(2)  Joint  and  several  note  (or  bond) :  A  note  or 
bond  executed  by  two  or  more  persons,  each  of 
whom  is  bound  to  pay  the  whole  amount  named  in 
the  document. 

several-estate,  s.  An  estate  held  by  a  tenant 
in  his  own  right,  or  a  distinct  estate  unconnected 
with  any  other  person. 

several-fishery,  s.  A  fishery  held  by  the  owner 
of  the  soil,  or  by  titlo  derived  from  the  owner. 

*sey-gr-al,  *sev-er-all,  v.  t,  [  SEVERAL,-  a.] 
To  divide  or  break  up  into  severals  or  inclosed 

spaces. 

"The  people  of  this  isle  used  not  to  severall  their 
grounds."— Harrison;  Descript.  England,  ch.  i. 

*sev-e"r-al  -I-ty",  a.  [Eng.  several; -ity.]  Each 
particular  singly  taken;  distinction. 

"All  the  severalitiea  of  the  degrees  prohibited." — Bp. 
Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience,  dec.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

*sev'-er-al-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  several;  -ize.'}  To 
distinguish. 

"One  and  the  same  church  .  .  .  however  segregated, 
and  infinitely  severalized  in  persons." — Bp.  Hall:  Peace- 
maker. 

sev  -Sr-al-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  several;  -ly.]  Sepa- 
rately, distinctly ;  apart  from  others. 


severity 

*[  Jointly  and  sever  ally  bound:  Said  of  the  parties 
to  a  contract  when  each  obligor  is  liable  to  pay  the 
whole  domand,  in  case  the  others  fail  or  are  not 
able  to  do  so. 

sSv  -er-al-ty",  s.  [Eng.  several;  •ty.']  A  state  of 
severance  or  separation  from  the  rest,  or  from  all 
others. 

"Thus  having  considered  the  precedent  ape rt ions,  or 
overt  u res  in  severally,  according  to  their  particular 
requisites."— Reliquice  tVottoniana-.p.  39. 

IT  Estate  of  severally :  An  estate  which  the  tenant 
holds  in  his  own  right,  without  being  joined  in 
interest  with  any  other  person.  It  is  distinguished 
from  joint-tenancy,  coparcenary,  and  common. 

"He  that  holds  lands  and  tenements  in  severalty,  or  is 
sole  tenant  thereof,  is  he  that  holds  them  in  his  own 
right  only."— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  12. 

sSv  -e"r-anc.e,  s.  [Eng.  sever;  -ance.]  The  act  of 
severing,  dividing,  or  separating ;  the  state  of  being 
severed,  separated,  or  disjoined;  separation,  par- 
tition. 

IF  Severance  of  a  jointure : 

Law:  A  severance  made  by  destroying  the  unity 
of  interest ;  as  when  there  are  two  joint-tenants  for 
life,  and  the  inheritance  is  purchased  or  descends 
upon  eitherj  it  is  a  severance.  So  also  when  two 
persons  are  joined  in  a  writ,  and  one  is  nonsuited,  in 
which  case  severance  is  permitted,  and  the  oHn>r 
plaintiff  may  proceed  in  the  suit. 

"  If  there  be  two  joint-tenants  for  life,  and  the  inheri- 
tance is  purchased  by  or  descends  upon  either,  it  is  a 
severance  of  the  jointure." —Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  12. 

se-vere  ,  a.  [French  severe,  from  Lat.  severus= 
serious,  severe;  Sp.  &.  Ital.  severe.] 

1.  Serious,  earnest,  or  grave  in  feeling  or  manner ; 
free    from  levity  of  manner  or  appearance ;   not 
lively,  gay,   or  volatile;   sedate,   grave,    austere. 
(Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  14.) 

2.  Very  strict  in  judgment,  discipline,  or  govern- 
ment; rigorous,  harsh,  merciless,  hard. 

"The  king's  temper  was  arbitrary  and  severe."— Jfo- 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  viii. 

3.  Rigid,  inflexible. 

' '  He  descended  in  great  pomp  from  his  throne,  with  the 
severest  resolution  never  to  remount  it." — De  Quincey; 
English  Mail  Coach. 

4.  Sharp;  hard  to  be  endured;  violent,  afflictive, 
bitter,  painful. 

"  Pangs  enforced  with  God's  severest  stroke." 

Cowper:  Retirement,  314. 

5.  Hard  to  be  endured ;  rigorous,  exact,  strict ;  as 
a  severe  examination,  a  severe  test. 

6.  Strictly  conforming  to  or  regulated  by  rule  or 
principle ;  exactly  conforming  to  a  standard ;  rig- 
idly methodical ;  rigidly  adhering  to  rule ;  hence, 
not  allowing  of  or  employing  unnecessary  orna- 
ment, amplification,  or  the  like;   not  luxuriant : 
not  florid ;  simple ;  as,  a  severe  style  of  architec- 
ture. 

se'v'-e'r-ee',  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  by  some  sup- 
posed to  be  a  corrupt,  of  ciborium.] 

Arch. :  A  part  separated  from  the  rest ;  a  bay  or 
compartment  in  a  vaulted  roof ;  a  compartment  or 
division  of  scaffolding, 

"  Each  severee,  or  compartment  of  vaulting,  was  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  present  vaulting."— Western  Ihiilw 
News,  Feb.  8f  18S2. 

se-ve're  -If ,  adv.  [Eng.  severe;  -ly.]  In  a  severe 
manner;  with  severity ;  strictly,  vigorously,  rigidly, 
painfully. 

U  To  let  a  person  (or  thing)  severely  alone:  To 
avoid  of  set  purpose,  to  isolate. 

se-vere'-ness,  «.  [English  severe;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  severe ;  severity. 

sey  -er-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  sever;  -er.]  One  who  severs 
or  disjoins. 

Se-ver  -I-ans.,  s.  pi.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist.:  A  party  of  Monophysites,  who  fol- 
lowed the  teaching  of  Severus,  who  became  patri- 
arch of  Antioch  in  513.  He  asserted  that  the  b^ily 
of  Jesus,  prior  to  his  resurrection,  was  corruptible. 

[JULIANISTS.] 

sev  -gr-Ite,  s.  [After  St.  Sever,  France,  where 
found;  suff,  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  LENZINTTE  (q.  v.). 

se-vSr'-I-ty'.'se-ver-l-tye,  subst.  [Fr.  severity 
from  Latin  severitatem,  accus.  of  severitas,  from 
sewrws=severe  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  severidad;  Ital.  sever* 
ita.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sei 

(I)  Gravity,  austerity,  extreme  stric 


ievere 

ictness ;  harsb- 
ness,  rigor. 

(2)  Harsh  treatment,  cruelty,  rigor,  harshness. 

(3)  The  quality  or  state  of  afflicting,  distressing, 
or  paining;  extreme  degree;  extremity,  keenness, 
sharpness. 

"Though  nature  hath  given  insects  sagacity  to  nvoid 
the  winter  cold,  yet  its  severity  finds  them  out."— Hale: 
Origin  of  Mankind. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cttre,    unite,     car,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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(4)  Extremity  of  coldness  or  inclemency ;  as,  the 
i-ity  of  a  winter. 

(5)  Exactness,  rigor,  nicety  ;  as,  the  severity  of  a 

"•HI  Strictness,  strict  accuracy. 

"Confining:  myself  to  the  severity  of  truth,  becoming, 
I  musr  pass  over  many  instances  of  your  military  skill." 

-  — Dryden.     (Torfd. ) 

sev  -ei-f,  seb -er-ee  ,  sib  -ar-?,  s.   [SEVEKEE.] 
Sev  -llle,  s.    [Eng.,  from  Sp.  Sevilla.] 
Geography :  A  Spanish  city  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Guadalquivir. 
Seville-orange,  s. 

Hurt.,  <&c. :  The  Bitter  Orange  or  Bigarade,  Citrus 
•_  btgaradia.  The  rind  and  the  flowers  have  a  stronger 
I  flavor  and  odor  than  those  of  the  Sweet  Orange. 
(  The  flowers,  when  distilled,  yield  orange-flower 
i  water,  and  the  rind  is  used  as  a  stomachic  and 
i  tonic.  [OKANGE.] 

sev-6-e -ja  (Jash),s.    [Mexican  name.] 
Bot.:   Stenanthium  frigidum.  sometimes  placed 
]  under  Veratrum.    It  grows  in  Mexico,  is  believed  to 
be  poisonous,  and  is  used  as  an  anthelmintic. 
Sevres  (as  s§vr),s.    [See  compound.] 
Sevres-ware,  s.    Porcelain  of  fine  quality,  made 

*  at  the  French  government  works  at  Sevres.    It  is 
principally  of  a  peculiarly  fine  and  delicate  quality, 
fur  ornament  rather  than  use. 

*sew  (ewas  a)  (l),v.  t.     [SEW(3),s.]     To  bring 
I  on  and  remove  meat  at  table ;  to  assay  or  taste,  as 
j  meats  or  drinks,  before  they  are  served  up,  or  in 
presence  at  the  table. 

*sew  (ew  as  a)  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.   [SUE.] 
'     A.  Trans. :  To  follow,  to  pursue. 

"If  me  thou  deigne  to  serve  and  sew." 

Spenser.-  F.  <j.,  II.  vii.  9. 

B.  Intrans. ;  To  solicit ;  to  make  solicitation. 

"  To  Proteus  selfe  to  sew  she  thought  it  vaine 

Who  was  the  root  and  worker  of  her  woe." 

Spenser:  F.  <).,  IV.  lii.  29. 

sew  (ewas  6)  (3),  »sewe,  *sowen,  v.  t.  &i.   [A. 
8.  xiiriaii;  cpgn.  with  Icel.  stfja;  Dan.  sye;  Sw.  sy; 
O.  H.  Ger.  xiuican,  siwan;  Goth,  sinjan;  Lat.  suo; 
;  Lith.  Buti;  Russ.  shite;  Sansc. Si'v.J 
i      A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  unite  or  fasten  together  with  a  needle  and 
thread. 

"His  cloke  was  sowed  to  his  node." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,039. 
'     2.  To  fasten  with  a  needle  and  thread. 

"  No  man  seweth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  on  an  old  gar- 
ment."— Mark  ii.  21. 
I     *3.  To  mend,  to  repair. 

"  My  bellows  to  mend,  or  bowls  to  sew." 

Money  Masters  all  Things,  p.  98. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  practice  sewing ;  to  work  with  a 
i  aeedle  and  thread. 

"A  time  to  rent,  and  a  time  to  sew." — Bccles.  Hi.  7. 

31.  To  sevi  up : 
)  Literally: 
«)  To  inclose  by  sewing. 
"Setomeup  in  the  skirts  of  it."— Shakesp..-  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

(6)  To  close  or  unite  by  sewing. 

"The  sleeves  should  be  cut  out  and  sewed  up  again." — 
Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  8. 

(2)  Figurat.:  To  tire  out,  to  exhaust,  to  finish. 
!  (Slang.)  [SE\VN-trp.] 

•J.  To  be  sewed  up:  To  rest  on  the  ground,  as  a 
\  ship  when  there  is  not  sufficient  water  for  her  to 
I  float ;  a  ship  thus  situated  is  said  to  be  sewed  up  by 
j  the  difference  between  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
!  her  floating  mark  or  line. 

sew  (ew  as  a)  (4),  *sewe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [For  esseice, 
from  O.  Fr.  essuier,  esuer—to  dry,  from  Lat.  ejcsncco, 
exRuco—to  deprive  of  moisture,  to  suck  the  juice 
from:  ex=out,  and succus= juice,  moisture. 

A.  Trans. :  To  let  off  the  water  from  ;  to  drain, 
as  a  pond  for  taking  the  fish. 

"They  .  .  .  spoyled  and  brake  his  closures  and 
warynes,  and  sewyd  their  pondes  and  waters,  and  dyd 
vnto  them  many  displeasures." — Fabyan:  Chronicle  (an. 

>     B.  Intrans. :  To  ooze  out.    (Prov.) 

!     *sew  (ew  as  a)  (1),  subst.    [A.  S.  searo=juico.]    A 

j  dish,  food. 

"I  wol  not  tellen  of  Mr  strange  sewes, 
!Ne  of  her  swannes,  ne  her  herensewes." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,381. 

•sew  (ew  as  a)  (2),  s.  [SEW  (4),  v.]  A  sewer,  a 
drain. 

sewage  (as  sa  -Ig),  s.    [Eng.  sew  (4),  v. ;  -age.] 
1.  The   foul   matter  which  passes    through   the 
drains,  conduits,  or  sewers  of  a  town,  village,  col- 
lection of  houses,  &c.,  or  individual  houses.  It  con- 
sists of  the  excreted  matter,  liquid  and  solid,  the 


water  by  which  such  matter  is  carried  off,  the  waste 
water  of  baths,  wash-houses,  and  other  domestic 
operations,  the  liquid  waste  product  of  various 
manufacturing  operations,  and,  in  most  cases,  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  surface  drainage  of  the  area 
drained.  In  most  cases  the  sewage  of  towns,  &c.,  is 
allowed  to  run  to  waste  into  some  river,  the  sea, 
&c.  ;  but  the  value  of  its  fertilizing  constituents  be- 
ing now  reC9gnized,  many  towns  and  districts  and 
large  establishments  have  adopted  systems  of  sew- 
age utilization.  Of  these,  the  chief  is  irrigation  of 
land  especially  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Attempts 
have  also  been  made  to  produce  a  dry,  portable 
manure  from  the  sewage  by  treatment  with  chem- 
icals, deposition,  &c.  The  quantity  of  sewage  pass- 
ing from  a  town,  &c.,  is  estimated,  according  to 
circumstances,  at  about  thirty  gallons  per  head  per 
day. 

"  Sewage  generally  yields  ammonia  at  the  rate  of  about 
seven  grains  in  a  gallon."  —  Brande  t£  Cox. 

2.  The  same  as  SEWERAGE,  1.  (q.  v.). 

IT  The  words  se«;age=that  which  is  carried  off  by 
the  sowers,  and5ew?eraoe=the  system  of  sewers  of  a 
town,  are  said  to  have  been  first  used  by  Mr.  James 
Pilbrow,  F.  S.  A.,  architect,  Worthing,  in  1850,  in  a 
report  to  the  Board  of  Works  for  Tottenham,  Mid- 
dlesex. 

sewage  (stt'-Ig),  v.  t.  [SEWAGE,  s.]  To  furnish 
with  sewers  ;  to  drain  with  sewers  ;  to  sewer. 

sS'-wan,  8.  [Dutch=wampum.]  A  name  for  the 
North  American  Indian  bead  money. 

sew'-el  (ew  as  a),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps 
for  shewell,  from  shew  or  show.'] 

Hunt.  :  A  scarecrow,  generally  made  of  feathers, 
hung  up  to  prevent  deer  from  entering  a  place. 

sS-wel'-gl,  s.    [Native  name.] 

ZooL:  Haplodon  rufus,  a  small  rodent  from  the 
west  coast  or  America.  It  is  about  a  foot  long,  with 
a  tail  of  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half,  brownish 
above.lighter  below.  Its  habits  are  approximately 
those  of  the  Prairie  Dog  (q.  v.).  It  constitutes  the 
genus  Anisonyx  of  Rafinesque,  Aplodont.ia  of  Rich- 
ardson, and  Haplodon  or  Haploodon  ofjater  writers. 
Lilleborg  makes  it  tiie  type  of  a  family  Haploodon- 
tidte. 

*sew'-5r  (ew  as  u)  (1),  ».  [Eng.  sew  (1),  v.  ;  -er.] 
An  officer  who  served  up  a  feast,  arranged  the 
dishes,  and  provided  water  for  the  hands  of  the 
guests. 

"  Their  task  the  busy  sewers  ply, 
And  all  is  mirth  and  revelry." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  6. 

sew  -Sr  (ew  as  6)  (2),  s.  [Eng.  sew  (2),v.  ;  -er."] 
One  who  sews  or  uses  the  needle. 

sew  -er  (ew  as  u)  (3)  «.  [Eng.  sew  (4),  v.  ;  -er.] 
An  underground  channel  for  carrying  off  the  surface 
water  ana  liquid  refuse  matter  of  cities  and  towns. 
Sewers  are  constructed  of  brick  or  earthenware 


pipes  ;  iron   pipes    are   used   in    a  few   instances. 
SEWAGE,  IT-I 
II  Courts  of  Commissioners  of  Sewers:   (See  ex- 


tract.) 

"Courts  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  are  temporary 
tribunals,  erected  by  commission  under  the  great  seal, 
with  jurisdiction  to  overlook  the  repairs  of  seabanks  and 
walls,  and  the  cleansing  of  public  streams,  ditches,  and 
other  conduits,  whereby  any  waters  are  carried  off,  in  the 
county  or  particular  district  specified  in  the  commission 
.  .  .  In  modern  times  powers  similar  to  those  pos- 
sessed by  the  courts  of  seweris  have  been  freely  conferred 
on  vestries,  borough  councils,  and  other  local  representa- 
tive bodies,  charged  with  the  improvement  and  police  of 
towns  and  other  populous  places."  —  Blackstone:  Com- 
ment., bk.  iii.,  ch.  3. 

sew  -er  (ewas  a),  t>.  t.  [SEWEH  C3),s.]  To  pro- 
vide or  drain  with  sewers. 

sewerage  (assu'-er-Ig),8.  [Eng.  sewer  (3),  s.  ; 
-age.] 

1.  A  systematic  arrangement  of  sewers,  drains, 
&c.,  in  a  city,  town,  &c.  ;  the  system  of  sewers  or 
underground  channels,  pipes,  &c.,  for  receiving  and 
carrying  off  the  sewage  of  a  town,  village,  &c. 

*2.  The  matter  carried  away  in  the  sewers  ;  sew- 
age. 

sew'-In,  sew'-en  (ew  as  a),  s.    [See  def.] 

Ichthy.:  The  Welsh  name  for  a  variety  of  Salmo 
trutta,  sometimes  ranked  as  distinct  species,  S. 
cambricus,  Though  characteristic  of  the  Welsh 
area,  it  is  found  also  in  Ireland,  and  in  Denmark 
and  Norway.  It  attains  a  length  of  about  three 
feet. 

sew  -Ing  (ew  as  6),  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [SEW  (3),  t-.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  occupation  of  working  with  or  using 
a  needle. 

2.  That  which  is  sewed  by  the  needle. 

3.  (Pi.)  :    Compound   threads    of    silk    wound, 
cleaned,  doubled  and  thrown,  to  be  used  for  sewing. 


sewing-clamp,  s. 

Leather:  A  contrivance  for  holding  a  piece  of 
work  while  being  stitched. 

sewing-horse,  8. 

Leather:  A  harness-maker's  clamp  for  holding 
leather  while  being  sewed. 

sewing-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  sewing  or 
stitching  cloth,  leather.  &c.  Sowing  machines  are 
of  several  classes:  (1)  Those  in  which  the  needle  is 
passed  completely  through  the  work,  as  in  hand- 
sewing.  (2)  Those  making  the  chain-stitch,  which 
is  wrought  by  the  crochet-hook  or  by  an  eye-pointed 
needle  and  auxiliary  hook.  (3)  Those  making  a 
fair  stitch  on  one  side,  the  upper  thread  being  inter- 
woven by  another  thread  below.  (4)  Those  making- 
the  lock-stitch,  the  same  on  both  sides.  The  last  is- 
the  latest  and  best.  Sewing-machines  have  been  by 
various  modifications  adapted  to  perform  almost 
every  variety  of  stitching  which  can  be  done  by 
hand.  The  first  sewing-machine  was  patented  by 
Elias  Howe,  in  the  United  States,  in  1846 ;  this  was 
followed  by  the  Singer  machine  in  1851 ;  and  since- 
that  time  innumerable  improvements,  modifica- 
tions, and  additions  have  been  made.  An  invention,, 
patented  in  1866,  is  called  the  Fox,  after  its  inventor. 
Mr.  John  Fox.  Besides  other  improvements,  it 
aims  at  accomplishing  a  really  double  lock-stitch* 

sewing-needle,  8.    A  needle  used  in  sewing. 

sewing-press,  s. 

Bookbinding:  The  frame  with  stretched  vertical 
cords,  against  which  the  backs  of  the  folded  sheets 
of  a  book  are  consecutively  laid  and  sewed. 

sewn  (ew  as  6),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SEW  (2),  v.] 

sewn-up,  a.    Intoxicated.    (Slang.) 

•sew'-ster  (ew  as  6),«.    [Eng.neio  (2),  v. ;  fern, 
snff.  -ster.]    A  woman  who  sews  ;  a  seamstress. 
"At  every  twisted  thrid  my  rock  let  fly 
Unto  the  sewster,  that  did  sit  me  nigh." 

Ben  Jonson:  Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  3. 

sex,  subst.  [Fr.  sexe,  from  Lat.  sexum,  accus.  of 
8exu8=sex,  prob.  lit.  =  a  division,  from  8eco=to  cut  ^ 
Sp.  &  Port,  sexo ;  Ital.  sesso.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  distinction  between  male  and  female ;  the- 
physical  difference  between  male  and  female ;  that 
property  or  character  by  which  an  animal  is  male  or 
female.    Sexual  distinctions  are  derived  from  the 
presence   and   development  of   the  characteristic 
generative  organs  of  the  male  and  female  respect- 
ively. 

2.  Womankind,  byway  of  emphasis.    (Generally 
preceded  by  the  definite  article  the.) 

"  A  tact  which  surpassed  the  tact  of  her  se x,  as  much 
as  the  tact  of  her  sex  surpasses  the  tact  of  ours."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  One  of  the  two  divisions  of  animals  founded  on, 
the  distinction  of  male  and  female. 

II.  Botany:  A  distinctive  peculiarity  of  some> 
flower  or  flowerSj  as  bearing  a  stamen  or  stamens, 
and  therefore  being  analogous  to  the  male  sex  in 
animals,  or  bearing  a  pistil  or  pistils,  and  thus, 
being  analogous  to  the  female  sex.  [SEXUAL-SYS- 
TEM.] 

sex-,  pref.  [Lat.]  A  prefix  used  to  denote  six. 
or  sixfold. 

*sex-aft -e-ca-ple,  adj.  [Lat.  sexagi(es)= sixty 
times,  and  Eug.  couple.]  Proceeding  by  sixties ;  as, 
a  sexagecuple  ratio. 

sex-a-gen-ar'-I-an,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  sexagenary; 
-an.] 

A..  As  adj. :    Sixty  years  of  ago ;   sexagenary. 

B.  .-Is  subst. :  A  person  between  sixty  and  seventy 
years  of  ago. 

sex-ag'-en-ar-yS  a.  &  s.  [Latin  sexagenarius* 
from  8exa<;eju=sixty  each ;  se.ra<7m£a=sixty ;  se.c= 
six;  Fr.  sexagenaire;  Sp.  sexagenario ;  Ital.  sessa- 
genario.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  number  sixty ;  com- 
posed of  or  proceeding  by  sixties ;  sixty  years  of 
age. 

"  These  are  the  sexagenary  fair  ones,  and  upwards,  who, 
whether  they  were  handsome  or  not  in  the  last  century, 
ought  at  least  in  this  to  reduce  themselves  to  a  decencjr 
and  gravity  of  dress  suitable  to  their  years." — Chesterfield: 
Common  Sense,  No.  6. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  sexagenarian. 

2.  A  thing  composed  of  sixty  parts,  or  containing: 
sixty.     - 

sexagenary-arithmetic,  s.  A  scale  in  which 
the  modulus  is  sixty.  It  is  used  in  treating  of  the- 
divisions  of  the  circle.  [SEXAGESIMAL.] 

sex  a-ges  -I-ma,  s.  [Lat.  sexagesima  (dies)  = 
the  sixtieth  (day) ;  Fr.  sexag6sime;  Sp.  &  Port,  sex- 
agesima; Ital.  sessagesima.]  The  second  Sunday 
before  Lent,  so  called  as  being  about  the  sixtieth 
day  before  Easter. 


boll,    bdy-;     p6ut,    Jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f» 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  chun;      -,ion,      -sion  =  zhiin.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


sexagesimal 


•sex-a-ges  -I-mal,  a.  &  s.    [SEXAOESIMA.] 
'    A.  As  adj. :  Sixtieth ;  pertaining  to  the  number 
sixty ;  proceeding  by  sixties. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Mathemat.:  The  same  as  SEXAGESIMAL  -  FRAC- 
TION (q.  v.). 

sexagesimal-arithmetic,  s.  Sexagenary  arith- 
metic (q.  v.). 

sexagesimal-fraction,  subst.  Fractions  whose 
•denominators  are  some  power  of  sixty,  as  ^a,  ssW, 
jisWti.  Such  fractions  were  alone  used  in  astro- 
nomical calculations,  and  so  were  formerly  also 
called  astronomical  fractions.  They  are  still  re- 
tained in  the  division  of  the  circle  and  of  time,  each 
degree  or  hour  being  divided  into  sixty  minutes, 
and  each  minute  into  sixty  seconds,  and  so  on. 

•sex'-an-a-ryS  adj.  [Lat.  sex=six.  Perhaps  a 
mistake  for  sexenary.]  Consisting  of  six  iar  sixes ; 
sixfold. 

sex  -an-gle,  s.  [Pref.  sex-,  and  Eng.  angle  (q.v.).] 
Geom. :  A  figure  having  six  angles  and  six  sides ; 
a  hexagon. 

sex-an  gled  (le  as  el),  sex-an  -gu-lar,  adj. 
(Pref.  sex-,  and  Eng.  angled,  angular  (q.  v.J.J  Hav- 
ing six  angles ;  hexagonal. 

"The  grubs  from  their  sexangular  abode 
Crawl  out  unnnish'd  like  the  maggot's  brood." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  xv. 
sex-an -gu-lar-ly',  adv.  [Eng. sexangular;  -ly.] 
In  a  sexangular  manner ;  with  six  angles ;  hexag- 
•onally. 

"Crystal  is,  in  its  natural  growth,  a  sexangular  prism, 

»exangularly  pointed."— Oretc:  Cosmologia,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

sex-de  -jene,  s.    [Pref.  sex-,  and  Eng.  decene.] 

tCETENE.] 

sex-dS9'-Im-al,  a.    [Lat.  sexdeci'm=sixteen.] 
Crystall.:    Having  sixteen  faces;   applied  to   a 
•crystal  when  the  prism  or  middle  part  has  six  faces, 
.and  the  two  summits  together  ten  faces,  or  the 
reverse. 

sex  de  -jyl,  subst.  [Pref.  sex-,  and  Eng.  decyl.] 
if  CETYL.J 

sexdecyl-alcohol,  s.    [CETYHC-ALCOHOL.] 
•sex-dig  -It-Ism,  s.  [Lat.  sex=six,  and  digitus= 
a  finger  or  toe.]    The  state  or  condition  of  having 
six  fingers  on  one  or  both  hands,  or  six  toes  on  one 
or  both  feet. 

•sex-dig  -It-Ist,  subst.  [SEXDIOITISM.]  Onewho 
has  six  fingers  on  one  or  both  hands,  or  six  toes  on 
•one  or  both  feet. 

sex-du  o-de?  -Im-al,  adj.  [Latin  sex=six,  and 
<luodecim= twelve.] 

Crystall.:  Having  eighteen  faces;  applied  to  a 
•crystal  when  the  prism  or  middle  part  hat,  six  faces, 
and  the  two  summits  together  twelve  faces. 

sexed,  s.    [Eng. sex; -ed.]    Having  sex. 
"Lose  her  gentle  sex'd  humanitie." 

Beaum.  t£  Flet.:  Four  Playes  in  One. 

sex'-en-a-ry\  a.  [Lat.sez^six.]  Proceeding  by 
sixes ;  specif,  applied  to  a  system  of  arithmetic 
whose  base  is  six. 

sex-en'-nl-al,  a.  [Lat.sezeniu(«m)  =  a  space  of 
six  years:  sex=six,  and  onnus=a  year;  Eng.  adj. 
sutf.  -a(.]  Lasting  or  continuing  for  six  years; 
happening  once  in  six  years. 

"A  consolidation  of  the  short-dated  or  sexennial 
•ijonde." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

sex-en -nl-al-ly1,  adf.  [English sexennial;  -ly.\ 
•Once  in  every  six  years. 

sex -fid,  B6x-I-fId,  a.  [Lat.  sex,  undfidi,  pret. 
•of  findo=to  cleave.] 

Bot. :  (of  a  calyx,  a  corolla,  dtc.):  Six-cleft. 

sex-foil,  s.  [Lat.  se*=six.  and  folium=a  leaf.] 
A-plant  or  flower  having  six  leaves. 

•sex-hind  -man,  s.  [A.  S.  six=six;  Atmd=hun- 
dred,  and  ?na7i=man.] 

Eng.  Hist. :  One  of  the  middle  thanes,  who  were 
valued  at  6UOs=$146. 

sex-11  -li&n  (11  as  y),  «.    [SEXTILLION.] 
•sex  -I-syl-la-ble,  s.    [Pref.  sex,  and  Eng.  syl- 
lable (q.  v.).]    A  word  having  six  syllables. 
sSx-Iv'-a-lent,  a.    [SEXVALENT.] 
•sex'-less,  adj.    [Eng  sex,  s  ;  -less.]    Having  no 
sex ;  destitute  of  the  characteristics  of  sex. 

"  How  the  sexless  workers  .  .  . 
Wrought  to  Christian  faith  and  holy  order 
Savage  hearts  alike  and  barren  moor." 

C.  Kingslev:  Saint's  Tragedy.     (Proem.) 
IT  The  term  is  often  applied  to  religious  of  both 


Sextant. 


sex-l5c'-u-lar,  a.    [Pref.  sex,  and  Eng.  locular. 
<q.  v.) ;  Fr.  sexloculaire.] 

Hot. :  (of  a  fruit) :  Having  six  cells. 
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*s?x  -If,  a.  [Eng.  sex,  s. ;  -ly.]  Pertaining  to  or 
characteristic  of  sex ;  sexual. 

sext,  s.    [Lat.se.rf«s=six(h.] 

Roman  Ritual:  The  office  for  hora  sexta  rthe 
sixth  hour=noon).  It  consists  of  a  hymn,  throe 
psalms,  the  little  chapter,  and  versicles  and  re- 
sponses. [OFFICE,  s.,  if  (2).] 

sex -tain,  s.  [Lat.,  from  sexfus=six.]  A  stanza 
of  six  lines. 

•sex  -tan§,  «.    [Lat.,  from  sex?us=sixth.] 

1.  Roman  Antiq. :  A  coin,  the  sixth  part  of  an  as. 

2.  Astron.:  The  sextant  (q.  v.) 

sex -tant,  s.  [Lat.  sextans  (genit.  sextantis)=a 
sixth  part ;  Fr.  sextant ;  Sp.  sextante ;  Ital.  sestante.] 

1.  Math.:  The  sixth  part  of  the  circumference  of 
a  circle. 

2.  Surv.  <£  Navig. :  An  instrument  used  in  measur- 
ing angles,  founded  upon  the  optical  principle  that 
a  ray  of  light  twice  reflected  from  plane  reflectors 
makes,  with  the  ray  before  reflection,  an  angle  cqnal 
to  twice  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  reflecting 
surfaces.    It  resembles  a  quadrant,  but  has  an  arc 
of  about  65*    The  re- 
flecting sextant  is  an 

improved  form  of  the 
quadrant  of  reflec- 
tion, invented  by 
Newton  in  1699 
[QUADRANT],  and  is 
capable  of  measuring 
angles  of  12U°ormore. 
It  consists  of  a  frame, 
generally  of  metal. 
But  sometimes  of 
ebony,  stiffened  by 
cross-braces, and  hav- 
ing an  arc  embracing 
about  65°  of  a  circle. 
This  is  divided  into  double  the  number  ot  degrees 
actually  embraced  between  the  two  extreme  grad- 
uations of  the  arc,  as  the  fixed  and  movable  glasses, 
owing  to  the  double  reflection,  only  form  with  each 
other  an  angle  equal  to  half  the  angular  distance 
between  the"  two  objects  observed,  one  of  which  is 
seen  directly  and  the  other  by  reflection  from  the 
index-glass. 

3.  Astron. :  Sextans;  one  of  the  constellations  in- 
troduced by  Hevelius.    It  extends  a  little  more  than 
from  the  equator  to  the  ecliptic,  between  Eogulus 
and  Cor  Hydros. 

•sex  -ta-rf ,  (1),  s.  [Lat.  sextarius=the  sixth  of 
anything.] 

Roman  Antiq. :  A  dry  and  liquid  measure  contain- 
ing about  a  pint. 

•sex  -ta-rf  (2),  *sex  -ter-?,  s.    [SACRISTY.] 
sextary-land,  s.     Land  given  to  a  church  or 

religious  house    for  maintenance  of  a  sexton  or 

sacristan. 

sex'-tene,  subst.  [Latin  »exf(iw)=sixth;  -ene.] 
[HEXENE.] 

sex-tett , «.    [SESTET.] 

Sex  -tl-an,  s.    [See  def.] 

Philos.  (pi.):  The  followers  of  Qnintus  Soxtins 
(born  circ.  B.  C.  70),  who  founded  a  school  of  phi- 
losophy at  Rome. 

"Abstinence  from  animal  food,  daily  self-examination, 
and  a  leaning  toward  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration 
of  souls  are  among  the  Pythagorean  elements  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Sextians.  Their  teaching  seems  to  have 
consisted  principally  of  exhortations  to  moral  excellence, 
to  energy  of  soul,  and  to  independence  with  reference  to 
external  things." — Veberweg:  Hist.  Phil.  (Eng.  ed.),  i.  221 

sex  tile,  a.  [Lat.  sex<us=sixth.]  A  term  used 
to  denote  the  position  or  aspect  of  two  planets 
when  distant  from  each  other  sixty  degrees  or  two 
signs.  It  is  marked  thus  *. 

"  To  the  blank  moon 

Her  office  they  prescrib'd,  to  th'  other  five 
Their  planetary  motions  and  aspects 
In  sextile,  square,  and  trine,  and  opposite." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  669. 

sex-til  -liftn  (11  as  y),  s.  [Lat.  sext(us)  =  sixth, 
and  Eng.  (m)illion.]  In  English  notation  a  million 
raised  to  the  sixth  power,  a  number  represented  by 
a  unit  with  thirty-six  ciphers  annexed ;  in  French 
notation  a  unit  with  twenty -one  ciphers  annexed. 

sex  -tine,  a.&s.    [Lat.  sexf(us)=sixth  ;  -inc.] 

*A.  As  adj. :  Sixteenth.    (Nashe:  Lenten  Stuffe.) 

B.  As  subst. :  [DlALLYL.] 

•sex  -tl-ply,  v.  t.  [SEXTUPLE.]  To  multiply  six- 
fold. 

"  So  some  affections  our  soules  browes  unbend, 
And  other  some  do  sextiply  each  dent." 

Davies:  Sliorocosmos,  p.  38. 

sex-to  (pi.  sex  -tos),s.  [Lat. abl. sing.ofsexfus 
=  sixth.]  A  book  formed  by  folding  the  sheets  into 
six  leaves  each. 

sexto-decimo,  .s1.  A  size  of  book  in  which  each 
signature  is  folded  to  contain  sixteen  loaves;  gen- 
erally abbreviated  16mo,  16'. 


sey 

sex  -tftn,  s.  [  A  contract,  of  sacrist  an  (q.v.).]  An 
under  officer  of  the  church,  whose  duty  is  to  take 
caio  of  ttio  vessels,  vestments,  &c.j  belonging  to  the 
church,  to  attend  on  the  officiating  minister,  and 
perform  other  duties  pertaining  to  the  church,  to 
which  is,  in  England,  added  the  duty  of  digging  and 
filling  up  graves  in  the  churchyard.  He  may  hold, 
at  the  same  time,  the  office  of  parish  clerk. 

"  fl]  always  kept  the  sexton's  arms  in  use 
With  digging  graves  and  ringing  dead  men's  knells." 
itarlowe:  Jew  of  Malta,  ii.  2. 

•sex -t&n-ess,  s.  [Eng.  sexton;  -ess.]  A  female 
sexton. 

"The  sextonvsa  hastened  to  turn  on  the  pas." 

ttarham:  Ingoldsby  Legends ;  Sir  Rupert. 

*sex  -t&n-rj1,  *sex  -ten-rf,  subst.  [Eng.  sexton; 
-ry.]  The  office  or  post  of  sexton ;  sextons-hip. 

"Theaexfonrp  of  our  ladye  churche  in  Rome." — Btrn- 
ers:  Froissart;  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  cxcvii. 

sex  -ton-Ship,  subst.  [Eng.  sexton;  -ship.]  The 
office  of  a  sexton. 

"He  died  before  my  day  of  sextntix.'un." 

llyron:  Churchill's  Grwe. 

sex  -tu-ple,  a.  [Low  Lat.  sextuplus,  from  sex= 
six,  and  p(ico=to  fpld.l 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Sixfold;  six  times  as  many. 
"Man's  length,  being  a  perpendicular  from  the  vertex 

unto  the  sole  of  the  foot,  is  sextuple  unto  his  breadth,  or 
a  right  line  drawn  from  the  ribs  of  one  side  to  another." 
— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Music:  Applied    to    music  divided   into  bars 
containing  six  equal  notes,  or  their  equivalent-. 
generally  considered  a  sort  of  compound  common 
time. 

sex  -tu-plet,  s.    [SEXTUPLE.] 

Music:  A  double  triplet,  six  notes  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  time  of  four. 

sex -U-al,  a.  [Lat.  sexualis,  from  sexiw=sex; 
Fr.  sexuel:  Sp.  sexual;  Ital.  sessuale.]  Pertaining 
to  sex  or  the  sexes ;  distinguishing  the  sex ;  peculiar 
to  the  distinction  and  office  of  male  and  female; 
pertaining  to  the  genital  organs ;  as,  sexual  inter- 
course, sexual  diseases,  <fec. 

sexual-affinity,  .-•. 

Biol.:  Power  of  hybridization. 

sexual-reproduction,  s.    [GAMOOENESIS.] 

sexual-selection,  «. 

Biol.:  The  modification  of  the  two  sexes  through 
natural  selection  in  relation  to  different  habits  .if 
life,  or  the  modification  of  the  one  sex  in  relation 
to  the  other.  The  latter  is  the  more  common.  Malo 
mammals,  alligators,  stag-beetles,  &c.,  generally 
fight  for  thepossessionof  thofemales.  Among  birds, 
again,  the  males  exhibit  their  splendid  plumage 
or  sing  with  all  their  skill  to  attract  the  femali's. 
In  both  cases  sexual  selection  tends  to  modify  th« 
structure.  (Darwin-  Origin  of  Species,  ch.  iv.) 

sexual- system,  s. 

1.  Physiol. :  The  sexual  organs  collectively,  with 
their  collateral  appendages  and  arrangements.  Tb» 
male  and  female  elements  produce  what  aiv  usually 
termed  sperm-cells  and  germ-cells  respectively,  the 


rect  as  regards  all  animate  Nature,  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  equally  with  the  animal. 

2.  Bot. :  The  classification  of  plants  by  the  num- 
ber, length,  and  grouping  of  the  stamens,  and  tli« 
orders  by  the  number,  Ac.,  of  the  pistils.  [ARTIFI- 
CIAL-SYSTEM, LlNNjEAN-SYSTEM.J 

"The  adoption  of  the  sexual  system  by  Professor  Mar- 
tyn  at  Cambridge,  and  by  Dr.  Hope  at  'Edinburgh,  is  to 
be  considered  as  the  apru  of  the  establishment  of  the  Lin* 
iiip;m  system  in  Britain." — Pulteney;  Sketches  of  Botany. 

sex'-u-al-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  sexual;  -ist.]  One  who 
maintains  or  supports  the  doctrine  of  sexes  in 
plants ;  one  who  classifies  plants  according  to  the 
sexual  system  (q.  v.). 

*sex-U-al -I-tJ,  s.  [Eng.  sexual:  -ity.]  Thn  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  distinguished  by  sex ;  recogni- 
tion of  sexual  relations. 

sex  -u-al  ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  sexual;  -ize.]  To  give 
sex  to ;  to  distinguish  into  sexes. 

sex  -U-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  sexual;  -ly.]  In  a  sex- 
ual manner  or  relation. 

sex'-va-lent,  adj.  [Latin  sex=six,  and  valeiu 
(genit.  valentis),  pr.  par.  of  u«(eo=to  bo  worth.) 

Chem. :  Equivalent  to  six  units  of  any  standard, 
especially  to  six  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

sexvalent-elements,  s.  pi.    [HEXADS.] 

s6y  (1),  s.    [Fr.  saye.]    A  sort  of  woolen  cloth.    ' 
(Scotch,.) 

sSy(2),s.    [Icel.  «ept=a  slice.]    The  opening  in  a 
garment  through  which  the  arm  passes ;  the  scam 
in  a  coat  or  gown  which   runs  under   the  arm.    ; 
(Scotch.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g8,    pot, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     work,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


sey 

sey,  v.  t.  [A.S.  sfhan,  seon;  Icel.  sea.]  To  strain, 
as  a  liquid.  (Hmtch.) 

sey -bert-Ite,  s.  [After  H.  Scybert;  suff.  -He 
(if  in.).] 

Mitt. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring  mostly 
In  tabular  crystals  with  a  thin  foliated  micaceous 
structure.  Harilm'ss,  4-5;  specific  gravity.  3-3'l; 
Insirr,  pearly;  color,  reddish-hrowu,  yellowish, 
copper-red.  Composition:  A  hydratcd  silicate  of 
alumina,  magnesia,  lime,  witli  some  sesquioxide  and 
protoxide  of  iron.  Dana  divides  this  species  into 
(1)  the  Amity  scybertite,  (2)  xanthophyllite,  and  (3) 
brandisite.  (See  these  words.) 

Sey-chelles',  s.  pi.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  group  of  islands,  northeast  of  Madagas- 
car. 

Seychelles-cocoanut,  s.    [LODOICEA.] 

'sfoot,  interj.  [See  def.]  An  oath  or  impreca- 
tion, abbreviated  from  Ood'sfoot. 

sforz-an  -do,  sforz-a  -to  (3  as  tz),  adv.    [Ital.] 

tlusic:  Forced.  A  term  signifying  that  the  note 
or  notes  pointed  out  by  the  sign  «/.  are  to  be  em- 
phasized more  strongly  than  they  would  otherwise 
bo  in  the  course  of  the  rhythm. 

sfre-gazz  -i  (zz  as  tz),  s.  [Ital.  sfreggare=to 
I  rub,  from  e.r=out,  and /?'t'co=  to  rub.] 

Art:  Aterm  applied  to  a  mode  of  glazing  adopted 
by  Titian  and  other  old  masters  for  soft  shadows 
.  of  flesh,  &c.,  and  consisting  in  dipping  tho  finger 
.  into  the  color,  and  drawing  it  once  along  the  sur- 
:  face  to  be  painted  with  an  even  movement.  (Fair- 
\  holt.) 

Sfu-ma-t6,  a.    [Ital.=smoky.] 

Paint.:  A  term  applied  to  that  style  of  painting 
!  wherein  the  tints  are  so  blended  that  the  outline 
5  is  scarcely  perceptible,  tho  whole  presenting  an 
;  indistinct,  misty  appearance. 

Sgra-fit'-t6,  a.  [Ital.=  scratched.]  Applied  to 
s  a  style  of  painting  in  which  a  white  ground  is 
\  chipped  or  worked  away,  so  as  to  expose  a  black 
i  sub-surface. 

'     *shab,  v.  i.  &  t.    [SHABBY.] 

i      A.  Intrans. :  To  play  mean  or  shabby  tricks ;  to 
\  act  shabbily ;  to  skulk  or  sneak  away. 
'     B.  Trans. :  To  rub  or  scratch,  as  a  dog  or  cat 
i  scratching  itself. 

*iTo  shab  of:  To  get  rid  of. 

j      "I    would  have  shabbed    him  off  purely."—  Farquhar: 
I  Love  and  a  Bottle,  iv.  8. 

,     shab,  s.    [SHABBY.]    A  disease  in  sheep ;  scab. 
:     *shab-bed,  *shab  -bjfd,   a.    [Eng.  shab;  -ed.] 
',  Scabby,  mean,  shabby. 

i      "They  mostly  had  short  hair,  and  went  in  a  shabbed 
condition." — Wood:  Athen.  Oxon.,  ii.  748. 

shab'-bl-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  shabby;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  shabby  manner  or  state;  with  shabby, 

threadbare,  or    worn  clothes ;    as,    to  be  dressed 

shabbily. 

|     2.  In  a  shabby  or  mean  manner;  meanly;  as,   to 
i  act  shabbily. 

'    shab'-bl-ness,  s.    [Eng.  shabby;  -ness.] 
\     1,  The  quality  or  state  of  being  shabby ;  the  state 
:  of  being  threadbare  or  worn. 
1     "  He  exchanged  his  gay  shabbiness  of  clothes,  fit  for  a 

much  younger  man,  to  warm  ones  that  would  be  decent 

for  a  much  older  one." — Spectator. 
i    2.  Squalor,  dirt ;  state  of  neglect. 

"  Shabbtness  holds  its  ground  here  and  there,  both  in 
jthe  Strand  and  in  its  eastward  continuation,  Fleet 
jStreet." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  Meanness  of  conduct. 

shab-ble,s.  [Dutch  sabel;  Ger.  s&bel.]  A  cut- 
lass, a  hanger.  (Scotch.) 

"I  think  it  suld  haeset  theshabble  my  father  the  deacon 
had  at  Bothwell  brig  a  walking  again."—  Scott:  Rob  Roy, 
|«h.  uvi. 

Shab  -bf ,  a.    [A  doublet  of  scabby  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ragged,  threadbare,  much  worn. 

"  I  sat  down  on  one  of  the  benches,  at  the  other  end  of 
rhich  was  seated  a  man  with  very  shabby  clothes." — 
Ooldsmith:  EssayS. 

'    2.  Dressed  in  ragged,  threadbare,  or  much-worn 
[clothes. 

!    "For  the  dean  was  so  shabby,  and  looked  like  a  ninny, 
That  the  captain  supposed  he  was  curate  to  Jinny." 
Swift:  Hamilton's  Baron. 

3.  Mean,  paltry,  despicable,  low. 
" These  shabby  evasions  are  themselves  sufficient  argu- 
ments against  those  who  use  them." — Tooke.:  Diversions 
if  Parley,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

shabby-genteel,  a.  Having  a  certain  remnant 
if  gentility  in  manner,  though  shabbily  dressed. 
Used  generally  of  one  who,  in  popular  phrase, 
'has  seen  better  days,"  but  now  has  somewhat 
threadbare  clothes.) 
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shab  -rack,  s.  [Ger.  schabrache ;  Fr.  chabraque, 
from  Turkish  tshdprdk;  Hungar.  csabrdg,]  The 
cloth  or  housing  of  a  military  saddle. 

•shab-roon,  subst.  [SHAB.]  A  shabby  follow. 
(T.  llrownv:  Works,  ii.  184.) 

tsha  -bub,  *shaw  -bubbe,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Bot. :  Lunaria  biennis.    (Britten  r&  Holland.) 
shack  (l),*Shacke,  s.    [Prob.  from  shake  (q.v.).] 

1.  Grain  shaken  from  the  ripe  ear,  eaten  by  swine, 
&c.,  after  harvest. 

2.  Beech,  oak,  &c.,  mast  for  swine's  food.    (Prov.) 

3.  Liberty  of  winter  pasturage. 

4.  A  shiftless,  lazy  fellow ;  a  vagabond ;  a  sturdy 
beggar.    (Prov.) 

"  Such  a  shack  as  Fitzharrls."— North:  Examen,  p.  293. 

IT  Common  of  shack :  Tlio  right  of  persons  occu- 
pying lain!-  lying  together  in  the  same  common 
field  to  turn  out  their  cattle  after  harvest  to  feed 
promiscuously  in  that  field. 

shack  (2),  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  one-story 
house  made  of  logs  driven  into  the  ground_liko 
piles,  or  laid  one  upon  another.  The  roof  is_  of 
sticks  and  twigs  interlaced  and  covered  with  dirt. 
The  floor  is,  in  some  cases,  of  pounded  earth. 

Shack,  v.  i.    [SHACK  (!),«.] 

1.  To  be  shed  or  fall,  as  corn  at  harvest. 

2.  To  feed  in  stubble,  or  upon  the  waste  corn  of 
the  field. 

3.  To  rove  or  wander  about,  as  a  tramp  or  beggar. 
(Prov.) 

shack,  adj.  [An  abbreviation  of  shackle  (q.  v.).] 
(See  compounds.) 

shack-bolt,  8. 

Her. :  A  fetter,  snch  as  might  be  put  on  the  wrists 
or  ankles  of  prisoners. 
shack-lock,  s.    [SHACKLOCK.] 

•shack  -a-tSr-y1,  s.  [For  shake  a  Tory.']  [ToET.] 
An  Irish  hound.  (Dekker.) 

shack -le  (l),s.  [Eng.  shack  (1),  s.;  dimin.  suff. 
-le.]  Stubble.  (Prov.) 

shack  -le  (2),  *schak-kyl,  *scha-kle,  s.  [A.  S. 
Bceacul  =  a  bond;  cogn.  with  Icel.  skOkull=the pole 
of  a  carriage ;  Sw.  skakel  =  the  loose  shaft  of  a  car- 
riage; Dan.  skagle=a  trace  for  a  carriage;  O.  Dut. 
schafcei=linkor  ring  of  a  chain.  Named  from  it8 
shaking  about ;  A.  S.  sceacan,  scacan= to  shake.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  fetter,  gyve,  or  handcuff,  or  similar  contriv- 
ance to  confine  the  limbs,  so  as  to  restrain  the  use 
of  them,  or  to  prevent  free  motion. 

41  They  touch  our  country  and  their  shackles  fall." 
Cotcper:  Task,  ii.  42. 

*(2)  A  fetter-like  band  or  chain  worn  on  the  legs 
or  arms  for  ornament. 

"  They  had  all  ear-rings  made  of  gold,  and  gold  shack- 
les about  their  legs  and  arms." — Dampier:  Voyages  (an. 
1690.) 

3.  The  hinged  and  curved  bar  of  a  padlock,  by 
which  it  is  hung  to  the  staple. 

(4)  The  iron  by  which  the  bed  or  body  of  a  car- 
riage is  made  to  rest  upon  the  spring-bar. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  obstructs,  restrains,  or 
embarrasses  free  action. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Husoandry:  A  clevy  (q.  v.). 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  link  in  a  chain-cable  which  may  be  opened 
to  allow  it  to  be  connected  to  the  ring  or  the  anchor 
or  divided  into  lengths,  usually  fifteen  fathoms.    It 
consists  of  a  clevis,  bolt,  and  key.     Used  for  the 
chains  also. 

(2)  A  ring  on  the  port  through  which  the  port- 
bar  is  passed  to  close  the  port-hole  effectually. 

(3)  The  clevis,  secured  by  a  pin  and  bolt  to  the 
shank  of  an  anchor,  and  to  which  the  cable  is  bent ; 
used  in  place  of  the  old-fashioned  anchor-ring. 

3.  Rail.:  A  link  for  coupling  railway-carriages. 

shackle-bar,  s. 
Rail. :  A  coupling-bar, 
shackle-bolt,  s. 

1.  A  bolt  having  a  shackle  or  clevis  on  the  end. 

2.  A  bolt  passing  through  the  eyes  of  a  clevis  or 
shackle. 

3.  Her.:  A  shackle.  [FETTEB-LOCK.] 

shackle-bone,  s.  The  bone  on  which  shackles 
are  put ;  the  wrist.  (Scotch.) 

shackle-crow,  s. 

Naut. :  A  bolt-extractor  with  a  shackle  instead 
of  a  claw. 
*shackle-hammed,  a.  Bow-legged. 


Allice  Shad. 


shade 

shackle-jack,  s. 

Vehicles:  An  implement  for  attaching  the  thills 
to  tho  shackle  on  the  axle  whore  a  box  of  india- 
rubber  is  used  to  prevent  rattling.  Tho  jack  f<>r"<is 
backward  tho  eyq  of  the  thill-shackle,  compressing 
tho  rubber  sufficiently  to  bring  into  line  the  bolt- 
holes  of  tho  two  parts  of  the  shackle. 

shackle-joint,  s. 

Compar.  Anat.:  A  joint  in  which  two  rings  of 
bone  are  connected,  as  in  the  spine-bones  of  some 
fishes. 

shack  -le,  v.  t.    [SHACKLE  (2),  s.] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  chain,  to  totter;  to  confine  the  limbs  of,  so 
as  to  prevent  free  motion;  to  put  shackles  or  fetters 
on. 

2.  To  join  by  a  shackle,  link,  or  chain,  as  railway- 
carriages. 

II.  Fig. :  To  fetter;  to  obstruct  or  impede;  to  em- 
barrass, to  hamper. 

"You  must  not  shackle  and  tie  him  up  with  rules  about 
indifferent  matters." — Locke:  On  Education. 

Shack-lock,  s.  [Eng.  shack(le),  and  lock.]  A 
shackle-bolt ;  a  sort  of  shackle. 

"Shackles,  shacklnckes,  hampers,  gives,  and  chains." 
Browne:  Hritaiinia's  Pastorals,  i.  5. 

shack -ly\  a.    [For  shake;  -ly.]    Shaky,  rickety. 

shad,  *shadde,  s.  [A.  S.  sceadda;  Prov.  Ger. 
schade  =  a  shad;  Irish  &  Gael,  sgadan;  Wel.ysgadan 
=  a  herring.] 

Ichthy.:  The  pop- 
ular name  of  three 
anadromous  fishes 
of  the  genus  Clupea : 

1.  The    Allice   or 
European    Shad. 
[ALLICE.] 

2.  Tho    American 
Shad,   Clupea,  sapi- 
dissima,   an   impor- 
tant food  fish,  abun- 
dant on  the  Atlantic 

coast  of  America,  and  in  some  of  the  American  riv- 
ers. It  spawns  in  fresh  water.  Great  quantities 
are  salted. 

3.  The  Twaite  Shad,  Clupea  finta,  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  inches  long,  with  21-27  stout  osseous  gill- 
rakers  on  tho  horizontal  part  of  the  outer  branchial 
arch.    Common  on  the  coasts  of  Europe,  ascending 
rivers :  abundant  in  the  Nile.    The  flesh  is  coarser 
than  that  of  the  Allice  Shad. 

shad-bird,  shad-spirit,  s. 

Ornithol.:  The  snipe  (q.  v.),  so  called  because  in 
this  country  its  appearance  is  coincident  with  that 
of  the  shad  in  our  rivers. 

shad-bush, «. 

Botany:  Amelanchier  canadensis.  It  is  found  in 
Canada  and  the  Northern  States,  putting  forth  its 
racemes  of  white,  roseate  flowers  in  April  or  May, 
when  the  shad  is  ascending  the  rivers :  hence  the 
name  Shad-bush.  Called  also  June-berry,  because 
the  fruit,  which  is  edible,  is  ripe  in  June.  [SERVICB- 

BEEKV.J 

shad-frog,  s. 

Zool. :  Rana  habecina,  called  also  R.  virginica ; 
an  American  frog,  resembling  the  common  species, 
but  with  a  much  more  pointed  muzzle,  and  gener- 
ally only  two  inches  long.  It  is  very  common  in  tb« 
Carolinas,  is  a  persistent  croaker,  leaps  several  feet, 
and  comes  to  land  about  the  time  that  shads  come 
to  the  shore. 

shad-salmon,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Coregonus  clupeiformis,  from  Lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario.  Called  also  the  Fresh-water  Herring. 

shad-waiter,  «. 

Ichthy. :  A  fresh-water  lake  white-fish ;  the  round- 
fish. 

shad'-d&Ck,  s.  [Named  after  Capt.  Shaddock, 
who  first  introduced  tho  fruit  from  China  into  the 
West  Indies  early  in  tho  eighteenth  century.] 

Bot.  &  Hart. :  Citrus  decumana.  The  shoots  are 
pubescent;  the  leaves  ovate,  generally  sub-acute, 
large,  with  their  stalk  winged;  tho  flowers  large 
and  white ;  tho  fruit  nearly  round,  with  a  pale  yel- 
low skin,  and  a  white  or  reddish  pulp.  It  is  large, 
sometimes  weighing  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds. 
When  abnormally  large,  it  is  a  Pompoleon,  when 
small,  a  Forbidden  fruit,  while  a  small  sub-variety 
with  clustered  fmit  is  a  Grape-fruit. 

shade,  *schade,  *.  [A.S.  scaed,  sceade= shadow 
(q.v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  state  of  comparative  obscurity,  caused  by  the 
interception,  cutting  off  t  or  interruption  of  the  rays 
of  light;  comparative  dimness  or  gloom  caused  by 
tho  interception  of  light. 

2.  Darkness,  obscurity.    (In  this  sense  often  used 
in  the  plural.) 


boll,    b<5y;     p6ut,    jdwlj     cat,     cell,     chorus,     ?hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect.     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    <fcc.  =  bel,     del. 


shade-fish 
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shadow 


3.  A  shaded  or  obscure  place ;  a  place  sheltered 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  as  a  grove  or  wood;  hence, 
a  secluded  retreat. 

"He  ended — or  she  heard  no  more: 
He  led  her  from  the  yew-tree  shadt." 

Wordsworth:   White  Doe,  ii. 
*4.  Protection,  shelter. 

"  Under  the  sweet  shade  of  your  government." 

Shukesp.:  Henry  T*.,  ii.  2. 

*5.  A  shadow.    [SHADOW,  «.,  I.  2  (5).] 

"Kvery  one  hath  one's  shade." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  53. 

6.  Hence,  something  unreal  or   having  no   real 
existence. 

"  The  earth's  a  shade  that  I  pursue  no  more." 

Cuwper;  The  Nativity. 

7.  A  degree  or  gradation  of  light. 

"White,  red,  yellow,  blue,  with  their  several  degrees 
or  shade,s  and  mixtures,  as  green,  come  in  only  by  the 
eyes."—  Locke. 

8.  A   small  or    scarcely   perceptible    degree  or 
amount ;  as,  Prices  are  a  shade  higher. 

9.  A  screen  ;  something  which  throws  or  causes  a 
shadow,  or  diminishes  the  strength  of  light,  as— 

(1)  A  colored  glass  in  a  sextant  or  other  optical 
instrument  for  solar  observations. 

(2)  A  hollow  conic  frustum  of  paper  or  metal  sur- 
rounding the  flame  of  a  lamp,  in  order  to  confine 
the  light  within  a  given  circular  area. 

(3)  A  hollow  globe  of  ground  glass  or  other  trans- 
lucent material,  used  for  diffusing  tho  light  of  a 
lamp  or  burner. 

(4)  A  contrivance  for  protecting  the  eyes  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  or  artificial  light. 

(5)  A  hollow  cylinder,  perforated  with  holes,  used 
to  cover  a  night-light. 

(6)  A  hollow  glass  covering  used  to  protect  orna- 
ments, &c,,  from  dust. 

10.  The  soul,  after  its  separation  from  the  body ; 
from  its  being  supposed  to  be  perceptible  to  the 
eight,  but  not  to  the  touch  ;  a  ghost,  a  spirit. 

"If  shades  by  carnage  be  appeased, 
Patroclus'  spirit  lees  was  pleased." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxv. 

11.  (PL):  The  abode  of  spirits ;  Hades;  theinvis- 
ible  world  of  the  ancients. 

12.  (Pi.).-  Wine  vaults.    Brewer  says  that  the  ex- 
pression originated  at  Brighton,  when  the  old  bank 
"was  turned  by  Mr.  Savage  into  a  smoking-room 
and  gin-shop.    .    .    .    This  term  was  not  inappro- 
priate, as  the  room  was  in  reality  shaded  by  the 
opposite  house." 

II.  Paint.:  The  dark  or  darker  part  of  a  picture; 
deficiency  or  absence  of  illumination. 

"  The  means  by  which  the  painter  works,  and  on  which 
the  effect  of  his  picture  depends,  are  light  and  shade, 
warm  and  cold  colors."—  Reynolds:  Art  of  Painting. 

TT  Both  shade  and  shadow  express  that  darkness 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  sun's  rays  being  inter- 


their  branches  and  leaves ;  and  wherever  the  imago 
of  the  tree  is  reflected  on  the  earth,  that  forms  its 
shadow.    (Crabb.) 
shade-fish, *. 


R 


shad  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [SHADE,  v.] 

shaded  broad-bar,  s. 

Entom.:  A  European  geometer-moth,  Thera  obe- 
lise at  a. 

shaded-pug,  s. 

Entom.:  A  European  geometer- moth,  Eupithecia- 
subumbrata. 

*shade -f  fil,  a.    (Eug.  shade ; -ful(l).]    Shady. 

"The  only  child  of  shadeful  Savernake." 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  3. 

*shade  -less,  a.  [Eng.sft.ade;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  shade ;  unshaded. 

"  More  than  watersprings  to  shadeless  sands, 
More  to  me  were  the  comfort  of  her  hands." 

A.  C.  Swinburne.-  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  ix. 

shad  -er,  s.    [Eng.  shad(e),  v. ;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  or  that  which  shades. 
*'l.  \  maligner,  a  slanderer. 

"In  every  age  virtue  has  its  shaders  or  maligners." — 
Sir  D.  Carlton.-  Memoirs,  p.  199. 

shade?,  s.  pi.    [SHADE,  s.,  1. 11, 12.] 

shad  -I-ly1,  adr.  [Eng.  shady ;  ~ly.]  In  a  shady 
manner. 

shad  -I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  shady;  -ness.]  Tho  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  shady. 

shad  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [SHADE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.par.  depart,  adj.:  (See  the  verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The    act  or  process    of    causing  a    shade  or 
shadow ;    interception    or    interruption  of    light ; 
obscuration. 

2.  That  which  represents  the  effect  of  light  and 
shade  on  a  drawing ;  the  filling  up  of  an  outline. 

8ha-do6f  ,  sha-d-af  tsubst.  [Arnb.s/iadU/.l  The 
oldest  known  contrivance  for  elevating  water,  being 
found  represented  on  mon- 
uments of  as  early  date  as 
1432  B.  C.  It  is  still  very 
common  along  the  Nile, 
being  used  for  purposes  of 
irrigation.  It  consists  of  a 
long  stout  pole  or  rod  sus- 
pended on  a  frame  of  about 
one-fifth  of  .ts  length  from 
the  end.  The  short  end  is 
weighted  to  act  as  a  coun- 
terpoise of  a  lever,  and 
from  the  long  end  a  bucket 
of  leather  or  earthenware 
is  suspended  by  a  rope.  The 
worker  dips  the  bucket  in 
the  river,  and  aided  by  the 
counterpoising  weight,  raises  it  and  empties  the 
water  into  a  hole  dug  in  tho  bank,  from  which  a 
channel  conducts  it  to  the  lands  to  be  irrigated. 


Shadoof. 


it  is  used  when  the  surface  begins  once  to  for;y\ke  your 
eye,  as  in  columns.  The  third  s/mc/oir  is  made  by  cross- 
ing: over  your  double  shadow  ji^'iun.  which  darkeueth  by  a 
third  part.  It  is  used  for  the  inmost  shadow,  and  farthest 
from  the  light,  as  in  gulfs,  wells,  and  caves."— Peacham: 
On  Drinciny. 

(6)  A  reflected  imapo,  as  in  a  mirror  or  water, 
hence,  any  image  or  portrait. 

"  To  your  S/IIK/OW  will  I  make  true  love." 

Shakesp.:   Tiro  (I'-nth  mt'n  ,»f  JVromi,  iv.  2. 

*(7)  A  shade  or  protection  for  tho  face. 
"  For  your  head  here's  precious  geer, 

Bonprace,  crows-cloths,  squares,  nnd  fhmtows, 
Dressings  which  your  worship  made  us 
Work  upon  above  a  year." 

Jordan:  Death  Dissected  (1649). 
2.  Fif/uratirt  I;/  : 
(I)  A  spirit,  a  ghost,  a  shade. 

"  Came  wandering  by  a  shadow  like  an  anpel." 

Shiikesp.;   liii'luird  III.,  i.  4. 

*(2)  An  imperfect  or  faint  representation ;  an 
adumbration,  a  prefiguration;  a  dim  foreshowing; 
or  bodying  forth. 

"The  law  having  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  and 
not  the  very  image  of  the  things."— Hebrews  x.  3. 

*(3)  A  type,  a  mystical  representation. 

"Types  and  shadows  of  that  destined  seed." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  233, 

*(4)  A  slight  or  faint  appearance ;  a  shade. 
"With  whom   is  no  variableness,   neither    shadow  of 
turning."— James  i.  17. 

(5)  Something  unsubstantial  or  unreal,  though- 
presenting  the  appearance  of   reality;    an    image 
produced  by  the  imagination. 

"  To  worship  shadows,  and  adore  false  shapes." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  \'erona,  iv.  2. 

(6)  A    constant    or    inseparable     companion   or 
attendant. 


"  Sin  and  her  shadow,  de 


ith  and  misery." 

Milton;  P.  L.,  ix.  12. 


*(7)  An  uninvited  guest,  introduced  to  a  feast  by 
one  who  is  invited.  (A  translation  of  the  Latin 
umbra.) 

"  I  must  not  have  my  board  pestered  with  shadows, 
That  under  other  men's  protection  break  in 
Without  invitement." 

Massinger;  Unnatural  Combat. 
(8)  Shelter,  protection. 

*'  Within  the  shadow  of  your  power." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  4. 

II.  Optics:  Shadows  are,  theoretically  consid- 
ered, of  two  kinds,  geometrical  and  physical.  If  a 
shadow  be  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  inter- 
ception of  light  proceeding  from  a  single  mathe- 
matical point,  it  will  be  well  defined  by  straight  lines 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Shade  within  defined  limits;  the  figure  of  a 


Shadow. 


but  consists  of  a  portion  in  perfect  shadow,  or  to 


"Nearchos  assures  us,  that  during  his  voyage  along  the 


paratively  gloomy  or  obscure,  by  intercepting  the 
light. 


"  By  the  revolution  of  the  skies 
Night's  sable  shadows  from  the  ocean  rise." 

Itenham.     (Todd.) 


3.  To  cover  with  a  shade  or  screen,  or  other  con- 
trivance for  intercepting  or  interrupting  the  rays       (3)  Shade;  comparative  obscurity  or  gloom, 
of  light;  as,  to  shade  one  s  eyes  with  the  hand.  *(4)  An  obscure  or  shady  place;  a  secluded  re- 

*4.  To  shelter,  to  hide.  treat. 

"Ere  in  our  own  house  I  do  shade  my  head, 
The  good  patricians  must  be  visited." 


Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 
»5.  To  protoct.dto  shelter. 

"Leave  not  the  faithful  side 

That  gave  thee  being,  still  shades  thee  and  protects." 
Hilton:  P.  L.,  ii.  266. 

II.  Painting,  <*c.: 

1.  To  paint  in  obscure  colors ;  to  darken. 

2.  To  mark  with  gradations  of  color. 

"The  portal  shone,  inimitable  on  earth 
By  model,  or  by  shading  pencil  drawn  " 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  608. 


"To  the  secret  shadows  I  retire, 
To  pay  my  penance  till  my  years  expire." 

Dryden:  Virait's  &neid,  vi.  733. 
(5)  The  dark*partof  a  picture ;  the  representation 
of  comparative  deficiency  or  deprivation  of  light; 
shade. 

"A  shadow  is  a  diminution  of  the  first  and  second  light. 
The  first  light  is  that  which  proceeds  immediately  from  a 
lightened  body,  as  the  beams  of  the  sun.  The  second  is 
an  accidental  light,  spreading  itself  into  the  air,  or  me- 
dium, proceeding  from  the  other,  shadows  are  three- 


magic  had  attained  a  certain  proficiency,  they  1 

to  run  round  a  subterranean  hall,  pursued  by  the 
devil.  If  he  succeeded  in  catching  only  their 
shadow,  they  became  first-rate  magicians,  but  were 
thenceforth  shadowless.  (Brewer.) 

"The  recipients  .  .  .  hope  that  Sara's  shadow  may 
never  aroio  less.1' — Referee. 

fshadow-grass,  *. 

Bot.:  Probably  Luzula.    (Britten  dt  Holland.) 

*ShadOW-llouse,  s.    A  summer-house. 

shadow  of  death,  «.  The  approach  of  death  or 
calamity.  (Job  iii.  5.) 

shad  -6w,  v.  t.    [SHADOW,  s.l 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  overspread  with  obscurity  or  shade ;  to 
shade ;  to  obscure  by  intercepting  the  light  or  heat 


fold  :  the  first  is  a  single  shadow,  and  the  least  of  all;  and     from. 

is  proper  to  the  plain  surface,  where  it  is  not  wholly  pos-        "At  the  leastway  ye  shadowe  of  Peter  when  he  came  by, 

sessed  of  the  light.   The  second  is  the  double  shadow,  and     might  shadow  some  of  them."— Acts  v.  15.    (166L) 


fate,     fat, 
or,     wore, 

fare, 
wolf, 

amidst, 
w6rk, 

what,     fall, 
who,     sin; 

father 
mate, 

;     we,    wet, 
cub,     cure, 

here, 
Unite, 

camel 
cflr, 

,     her,     there;     pine,    pit, 
rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     i 

sire,    sir, 
e,     CB  =  e; 

marine; 
ey  =  a. 

go,    p5t, 
qu  =  Kw. 

shadowiness 

2.  To  darken,  to  obscure,  to  cloud ;  to  cast  a  gloom 
over. 

"Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion, 
The  shadowed  livery  of  the  burning  sun.' 

Shakesp. .•  merchant  of  V't-H/cc,  ii.  1. 

*3.  To  mark  with  slight  gradations  of  light  or 
color;  to  shade. 

*4.  To  paint  in  dark  or  obscure  colors. 

*'If  the  parts  be  too  much  distant,  so  that  there  be  void 
spaces  which  are  deeply  shadowed,  then  place  in  those 
voids  some  fold,  to  make  a  joining  of  the  parts." — Dry- 
den:  />i//;v.s-m/f/. 

*5.  To  represent  by  a  shadow. 

"  Certes  a  shadowe  hath  Hkenesse  of  the  thing  of  which 
it  is  shadowed,  but  shadowe  is  not  same  thing  of  which  it 
is  shadowed." — Chaucer:  Persones  Tale. 
II.  Figuratively: 
*l.  To  screen,  to  hide,  to  conceal. 

"Thereby  shall  we  shadow 

The  number  of  our  host."          Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  4. 
*2.  To  shelter,  to  protect. 

"Shadowing  their  right  under  your  wings  of  war." 
Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii.  1. 

*3.  To  follow  closely ;  to  attend  on  as  closely  as  a 
shadow. 

4.  To  represent  or  indicate  faintly  or  imperfectly; 
to  adumbrate. 

"The  duty  Lord  Salisbury  thus  shadowed  forth." — 
London  Standard. 

5.  To  represent  typically.    (Frequently  followed 
by  forth.) 

"The  element  which  shadoteeth  or  signifieth  grace." — 
I  Soaker. 

shad -6w-I  ness,  s.  [Eng.  shadowy;  -ness.]  The 
i  quality  or  state  of  being  shadowy. 

shad  -6w-Ing,  pr. par.,  a.  &«.    [SHADOW,  v.] 
!     A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
i  verb.) 
1    C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Shade  or  gradation  of  light  and 
color;  shading. 

!     "The  line  of  distance    .    .    .    with  all  its  adumbra- 
itions  and  shadowings." — Evelyn:  Architecture. 

|    2.  Paint.:  The  art  of  correctly  representing  the 
'shadows  of  objects. 

•  'Shad  -ow-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  shadow ; -ish.]  Shadowy. 
'!     "That  truth  whereoi  theirs  was  but  a  nhadowiah  resem- 
jjWance."— Hooker:  Eccles.  Politic,  bk.  viii. 

Shad  -6w-less,  a.  [Eng.  shadow,  s. ;  -less.1  Hav- 
ing no  shadow.  [SHADOW,  s.  1f.] 

i     "Fairies  and  shadowiest  witches." — Miss    Edgeworth: 
\Ennui,  ch.  iii. 

shad  -ow-f,  a.    [Eng.  shadow,  s. ;  •#.] 
s    I.  Literally : 

:(    1.  Full  of  shade;  shady,  shaded;  causing  shade; 
igloomy,  obscure. 

"  On  sunny  slope  and  beechen  swell, 
The  shadowy  light  of  evening  fell." 

Longfellow:  Burial  of  the  Minnlaink. 

'\   2.  Like  a  shade  or  spirit. 

"  Bid  not  the  shadowy  phantoms  stay." 

Longfellow:  Coplas  de  Manrique, 

II.  Figuratively: 

-  1.  Dimly  seen ;  obscure,  dim. 

I   *2.  Faintly ;  dimly  or  imperfectly  representing  or 
typical.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  291.) 
I   3.  Unsubstantial,  unreal. 

'Nor  shadowy  honor,  nor  substantial  gain." 

Byron:  Lara,  i.  7. 

:   *4.  Indulging  in  fancies  or  dreamy  imaginations. 

'  Shad -rach,  8.  [From  Shadrach,  one  of  the  three 
pn  whoso  bodies  the  fire  of  the  furnace,  mentioned 
in  Daniel  iii.  26,  27,  had  no  power.]  A  mass  of  iron. 
In  which  the  operation  of  smelting  has  failed  of  its 
intended  effect. 

shad  -f,  *shad-ie.  a.    [Eng.  shad(e) ;  -y.] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Full  of  shade ;  abounding  in  shade ;  shaded ; 
asting  a  shade  or  shadow. 

*' Part  under  shady  sycamore." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

2.  Sheltered  or  shaded  from  the  glare  of  light  or 
sultry  heat. 

"  Cast  it  also  that  yon  may  have  rooms  shady  for  sum- 
ler." — bacon:  Essays;  Of  Building. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Such  as  will  not  bear  the  light ;  of  doubtful 
norality  or  character ;  equivocal. 

"The  public  might  be  misled   into  subscribing  to  a 
hady  undertaking." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Dull,  declining;  as,  He  is  on  the  shady  side  of 
ifty. 
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shaf-f  Sr-o6n  ,  s.    [Fr.] 
Arch.:  A  form  of  molding. 

shaf -fle,  v.  i.  [A  variant  of  shuffle  (q.  v.).]  To 
hobble  or  limp. 

shaf -fler, .?.  [Euelish  shaffl(e);  -er.]  One  who 
shuffles,  hobbles,  or  limps. 

*shaff  -net,  subst.  [SHAFTMENT.]  A  measure  of 
about  six  inches. 

"One  heave  the  lead  again,  and  sound  abaffe, 
A  shaffnet  less,  seven  all." 

Taylor  (the  Water-poet). 

Snaf  '-I-ltes,  s.  pi.    [See  def.] 

Mohammedanism:  The  followers  of  Mohammed 
Ibn  Idris  al  Shafei,  born  in  Syria,  Hegira  150  (A.  D. 
767).  He  wrote  three  works  on  the  fundamental 

Principles  «f  Islam,  and  became  the  founder  of  the 
hafiites,one  of  the  four  sects  considered  orthodox. 
It  still  exists  in  Arabia,  India,  &c.    [SoNNITES.] 

shaft,  *schaft,  *shafte,  «.  [A.S.sceaft,  torscaft, 
from  sca/=stem  of  pa.  par.  of  scafan=io  shave; 
Dut.  schacht,  from  scfcai'en=to  smooth,  to  plane ; 
Icel.  skapt=a  shaved  stick,  a  shaft;  Dan.  skaft  =  & 
handle,  a  shaft;  Sw.  skaft ;  Ger.  schaft.  The  mean- 
ing thus  literally=a  (shaven)  rod.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  An  arrow:   properly  one  which    is    sharp   or 
barbed,  thus  differing  from  a  bolt,  which  was  a 
blunt-headed  missile.    [If.] 

"  In  his  race  the  bow  he  drew, 
The  shaft  just  grazed  Fitz-James's  crest." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  26. 

2.  Something  more  or  less  resembling  a  shaft;  a 
body  of   a  long  cylindrical  form;  a  stem,  stalk, 
trunk,  or  the  like ;  as— 

*(1)  A  pole,  a  maypole. 

"  The  triumphant  setting  up  of  the  great  shafte  (a 
principal  maypole  in  Cornhill),  before  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Andrew.  — Stow:  London,  p.  74. 

(2)  The  spire  of  a  steeple. 

(3)  The  part  of  a  chimney  which  rises  above  the 
roof;  a  stack. 

(4)  The  stem  or  stock  of  a  feather  or  quill. 

(5)  The  chimney  of  a  furnace. 

3.  One  of  the  bars,  between  a  pair  of  which  a 
horse  is  harnessed  to  a  vehicle ;  a  thill ;  the  pole  or 
tongue  of  a  carriage,  chariot,  &c. 

"  The  racer  stumbles  in  the  shaft, 
And  shows  he  was  not  meant  for  draft." 

Lloyd:  The  Cobbler  of  Cripplegate's  Letter. 

4.  The  handle  of  certain  weapons  or  tools ;  a  haft : 
as,  the  shaft  of  a  hammer,  whip,  &c. 

5.  The  forward,  straight  part  of  a  gun-stock. 

6.  The  interior  space  of  a  start  furnace. 
II.  Fig.:  A  missile  weapon. 

"  Some  kinds  of  literary  pursuits,  indisputably  inno- 
cent at  least,  .  .  .  have  been  attacked  with  all  the 
shafts  of  ridicule." — Knox:  Essays,  No.  73. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  The  body  or  a  column  between  the  base  and 
capital ;  the  fust  or  trunk.    [COLUMN.] 

(2)  One  of  the  small  columns  which,  in  rnediseval 
architecture,  are  clustered  round  pillars,  or  used  in 
the  jambs  of  doors  or  windows,  in  arcades,  &c. 

2.  Machinery: 

(1)  That  part  of  a  machine  to  which  motion  is 
communicated  by  torsion,  as  the  shaft  of  a  fly- 
wheel, a  paddle-shaft  or  screw-shaft  of  a  steam- 
vessel,  the  crank-axle  of  a  locomotive.    [CotjNTEB 
SHAFT.] 

(2)  A  rod  supported  in  hangers  or  bearings  sus- 
pended from  tne  ceiling  or  beneath  the  floor  of  a 
workshop,  communicating  motion  to  various  ma- 
chines from  the  prime  motor. 

3.  Mining:  A   perpendicular  or  slightly-inclined 
pit,  sunk  by  digging  or  blasting.    In  treacherous 
ground  it  is  lined  by  curbs,  called  tubbing  or  crib- 
bing.   [BRATTICE.] 

4.  Weaving:  A  long  lath  at  each  end  of  the  lied- 
dies  of  a  loom. 

*1[  To  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  of  a  thing :  A  pro- 
verbial expression,  meaning  to  take  the  risk,  to 
chance  a  thing. 

shaft-alley, «. 

Shipbuild.:  A  passage-way  between  the  after 
bulkhead  of  the  engine-room  and  the  shaft-pipe, 
around  the  propeller-shaft,  and  affording  a  means 
of  access  thereto. 

shaft-bender,  s.  A  person  who  bends  timber  by 
steam  or  pressure. 

shaft-coupling,  s. 

1.  A  device  for  connecting  together  two  or  more 
lengths  of  a  revolving-shaft  by  shaping  the  ends 
into   flat   surfaces   or   bearings,   which    are   held 
together  by  a  coupling-box. 

2.  A  device  for  securing  the  thills  of  a  carnage  to 
the  axle-tree. 


shag-eared 

Shaft-drill,  s.  A  rotary  drilling-machine,  armed 
with  diamond-points,  {or  boring  vertical  shafts. 

shaft-furnace,  s. 

Jfetall,  •  A  furnace  in  which  the  ore,  in  a  state  of 
division,  is  dropped  down  a  chimney  through  the 
flame. 

shaft-horse,  s.  The  horse  that  goes  in  the  shafts 
or  thills  of  a  vehicle. 

shaft-jack,  s. 

Vehicle:  An  iron  attaching  the  shafts  to  the  axle. 

shaft-loop,  *. 

Harness:  The  ring  of  leather  suspended  from  the 
gig-saddle  to  hold  the  thill  or  shaft. 

shaft-pipe,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  The  pipe  or  tube  in  the  stern  of  a 
vessel  through  which  the  propeller-shaft  passes  in- 
board. In  wooden  vessels  it  occupies  a  hole  bored 
through  the  stern-post  and  dead-woud.  In  iron 
vessels  it  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  stern-post 
and  through  frames  with  circular  arcs,  which  form 
bearings.  • 

shaft- tug, ». 

Harness:  The  loop  depending  from  the  harness- 
saddle,  and  holding  up  the  shaft  that  passes 
through  it. 

Shaft -So1,  a.    [Eng.  shaft;  -ed.'] 

*1.  Having  shafts;  ornamented  with  shafts  or 
small  clustering  pillars. 

2.  Having    a  handle;   applied  in  heraldry  to  a 
spear-head  to  which  a  handle  is  attached. 

Shaft -Ing,  «.    [Eng.  shaft;  -ing.'] 

Mach. :  The  system  of  shafts  in  a  machine-shop 
for  the  transmission  of  power.  It  serves  to  convey 
the  force  which  is  generated  in  the  engine  to  the 
different  machines,  for  which  purpose  it  is  provided 
with  drums  and  belts,  or  cog-wheels  firmly  keyed 
on.  Horizontal  shafts  are  known  as  lying ;  vertical, 
as  upright. 

shaft'-less,  adj.  [Eng.  shaft;  -less.']  Having  no 
shafts. 

"Broken-down,  wheelless,  shaftless  buggies."— London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

shaft' -  ment,  *shaft-man,  »shaft  -  mound, 
*schaft-monde,  *shaft-ment,  *shaft-mon,  s. 
[A.  S.  sceaftmund.]  A  measure  of  about  six  inches; 
a  span. 

"Not  exceeding  a  foot  in  length  nor  a  shaftman  In 
shortness." — Barnaby  Oooge:  Husbandry,  p.  78. 

Shag,  s.  &  o.  [A.  S.  sceacga;  cognate  with  Icel. 
skegg;  Sw.skagg=a  beard;  Dan.  skjceg;  Icel.afcuga 
=  tojutout;  sfcagi=a  headland.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*l.  Coarse  hair  or  nap ;  rough  woolly  hair. 
"True  Witney  broad  cloth,  with  its  shag  unshorn." 
Oay:  Trivia,  i.  47. 

*2.  A  kind  of  cloth  having  a  long  coarse  nap. 

"Your  offers  must  be  full  of  bounty,  relvets  to  furnish 
a  gown,  silks  for  petticoats,  and  foreparts,  shag  for  lin- 
ing."— Beaum.  <St  Flet.:  Woman  Hater,  iv.  2. 

3.  A  kind  of  tobacco  cut  into  fine  shreds. 

4.  A  shred. 

"Nuts  which  have  been  packed  away  and  wedged  beneath 
the  loose  shags  of  bark." — Harper's  Magazine,  May,  1882, 
p.  870. 
*5.  Roughness,  coarseness. 

"  They  had  indeed  ability  to  smooth 
The  shag  of  savage  nature." 

Coieper:  Task,  v.  693. 

6.  The  refuse  of  barley.    (Scotch.) 

II.  Ornith. :  Phalacrocorax  graculus,  the  Scart, 
or  Crested  Cormorant.    It  is  smaller  than  the  Com- 
mon Cormorant  (P.  carbo) ,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished also  by  its  rich  dark  green  plumage, 
with  purple  and  bronze  reflections.    Total  length, 
twenty-seven    inches ;    both   sexes    colored    alike. 
They  pair  early  in  April,  and  as  many  as  five  eggs 
have  been  frequently  found.    (See  extract.) 

"The  shag  is  essentially  a  marine  species,  very  seldom 
wandering,  even  for  a  short  distance,  inland,  or  being 
found  on  fresh  water.  .  .  .  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
by  fishermen  and  sea-eide  folk  the  names  shag  and  cor- 
morant are  frequently  interchanged."—  Yarrell:  British 
Birds  (ed.  4th),  iv.  152. 

'B.  As  adj. :  Shaggy,  shagged. 

"  Round-hoof  d,  short-jointed,  fetlocks  shoo  and  long." 
Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  295 

snag-bark,  s. 

Botany:  (1)  Carya  alba;  a  kind  of  hickory,  with 
shaggy  bark.    Called  also  Shell-bark.    (2)  Its  nut. 
*Shag-dOg,  «.    A  dog  with  rough,  shag<?y  hair. 
(Ford:  Lady's  Trial, in.  1.) 
*shag-eared,  a.    Having  shaggy  ears. 

"  Thou  liest,  thou  shag-earee  villain." 

Shaken.:  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 


boll,    bo~y;     pout,    ]6wl;     cat,     §611,     chorus,     ghin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,      -slon  =  shim;     iion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -aious  =  sous,     -ble,     -i'.e,       &c.     bel.      del. 


shag-haired 


•shag-haired,  a.    Havins  shaggy  hair. 
"A  shag-haired  crafty  kern." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI ,  Pt.  II.,  lit  L 

shag,  r.  t.    [SIIAO,  «.] 

1.  To  make  rough  or  hairy. 

2.  To  make  rough  or  shaggy ;  to  deform. 
*shagged,  a.    [Eng.aftag,-  -ed.] 

1.  Rough  with  long  hair  or  wool ;  shaggy. 

"  With  rugged  beard,  and  hoarie  shagged  heare." 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  IV.  T.  84. 

2.  Rough,  rugged. 

"  Where  the  rude  torrent's  brawling  course 
Was  shagged  with  thorn  and  tangling  sloe." 

Scott:  Cadyouj  Castle. 

shag  -ged-ness,  s.  [Eng.  shagged;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  shagged ;  shagginess. 

"The  color,  shaggedness,  and  other  qualities  of  the 
dog."—  More:  Mystery  of  Godliness  (1660). 

shag -gl-ness,  s.  [English  shaggy; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  shaggy. 

"The  color  and  shagginess  of  the  hair."— Cook:  Third 
Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  v. 

shag  ~sf,  *shag-gie,  a.    [Eng.  shag;  -y.~] 

1.  Rough,  with  long  hair  or  wool. 

2.  Rough,  rugged. 

"  Render  a  good  account  of  a  big  wild  boar  in  the 
*:""j'j>f  thickets  and  rocky  fastnesses  of  Brittany." — Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph. 

shag -rag,  s.  [Eng.  shag,  and  rag.]  The  great 
unwashed  ;  the  mass  of  lower  and  poorer  classes; 
the  canaille. 

sha-green',  *slia-grtn',  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  chagrin, 
from  Turk,  sdghrl,  saghrl=the  back  of  a  horse; 
shagreen ;  Pers.  saghri.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  species  of  leather,  or  rather  parchment,  pre- 
pared without  tanning,  from  the  skins  of  horses, 
asses,  and  camels.  The  strips,  having  been  soft- 
ened by  steeping  in  water,  and  cleared  of  the  hair, 
are  spread  on  the  floor  and  covered  with  the  seeds 
of  the  Goose-foot  ( Chenopodium  album).  A  cover- 
ing of  felt  is  laid  on,  and  the  seeds  are  pressed  into 
the  skin  by  trampling  or  mechanical  means,  thus 
producing  the  peculiar  granular  appearance  of 
shagreen.  It  is  dyed  green  with  sal-ammoniac  and 
copper  filings,  red  witn  cochineal,  &c.  Shagreen  is 
also  made  of  the  skins  of  otters,  seals,  sharks,  &c. 
It  was  formerly  much  used  for  cases  for  spectacles, 
instruments,  watches,  &c. 

*2.  The  same  as  CHAGRIN  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  the  leather  described  in  1. 1, 

"  Two  table-books  in  shagreen  covers." 

Prior:  Cupid  and  Ganymede, 

shagreen-ray,  shagreen-skate,  s. 

IcMhy.:  Raja,  fullonica;  a  species  of  moderate 
size,  often  taken  off  the  coasts  of  the  northwest 
part  of  Europe.  It  is  about  thirty  inches  long 
and  fourteen  broad,  and  the  body,  above  and  below, 
is  covered  with  minute  spines. 

shagreen-skate,  s.    [SHAGEEEN-RAY.] 

*sha-green',  v.  t.    [CHAGRIN,  r.] 

*sha-greened',  a.  [Eng.  shagreen ;  -ed.]  Made 
•f  shagreen  ;  shagreen. 

shah,  *shaw,  s.  [Pers.  sA<JA=king.J  [CHECK,  v.; 
CHESS.] 

1.  The  title  given  by  European  writers  to  the  sov- 
ereign of  Persia.    In  his  own  country  he  is  known 
by  the  compound  title  Padishah. 

2.  A  chieftain  or  prince. 

Shah  Nameh,  s.  [Pers.=Book  of  Kings.]  The 
title  of  several  Eastern  works,  the  mo«t  ancient 
and  celebrated  of  which  is  the  poem,  in  the  modern 
Persian  language,  by  the  poet  Firdousi,  containing 
tho  history  of  the  ancient  Persian  kings. 

sha'-hl,  «.  [Pers.]  A  Persian  copper  coin,  value 
1J-4  cents. 

sha  hin',  s.    [Native  name.] 

Ornithology :  Falco  perigrinator,  a  large  falcon  of 
Asiatic  origin. 

Shah-za'-da,  s.  [Hind.]  A  prince,  the  son  of  a 
king.  (Anglo-Indian.) 

sliaik,  scneik,  s.    [SHEIK.] 

shall,  v.  i.  [Cf.  Low  OJer.  schelen;  Qer.  schielen 
=to  squint,  to  De  oblique.]  To  walk  sideways. 

"Child,  you  must  walk  straight,  without  skiewing  and 
shafting  to  every  s^tep  you  set." — V Estrange. 

shalrd,  s.    [SHARD.]    A  shred,  a  shard. 
"An*  when  the  auld  moon's  gaun  to  lea'e  them 
The  hindmost  shaird,  they  11  fetch  it  wi1  them." 

Burns:  To  William  Simpson.    (Post.) 

shake,  *schak-en  (pa.  t.  shook,  *schook,  pa.  par. 
shaken,  *schaken,  *shook),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  sceacan, 
scacan  (pa.  t.  scoc,  pa.  par.  scacen,  sceacen) ;  co«rn. 
with  Icel.  sfcafca  (pa.  t.  skok,  pa.  par.  skakinn;  Sw. 
tknka;  Dan. skage=to shift.] 
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A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  put  into  a  vibrating  motion;  to  cause  to 
move  with  quick  vibration* ;  to  move  rapidly  hither 
and  thither;  to  cause  to  tremble,  quiver,  or  shiver; 
to  agitate. 

"  When  the  wind  earth's  foundation  shakes." 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Advilix,  1,017. 

2.  To  move  or  remove  by  agitating;  to  rid  one's 
self  of;  to  throw  off  by  a  jolting,  jerking,  or  vibra- 
tory motion.    (Generally  followed  by  au  adverb,  as 
away,  off,  out.) 

"  We  shall  shake  off  our  slavish  yoke." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  brandish. 

"  Whilst  I  can  shake  my  sword." 

Skakesp. :  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  5. 

4.  To  give  a  tremulous  and  vibrating  sound  to; 
to  trill ;  as,  to  shake  a  note  in  music. 

5.  To  move  from  firmness ;   to  cause  to  be  un- 
steady ;  to  weaken  the  stability  of ;  to  endanger,  to 
threaten. 

"Shake  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  throne." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  1 V. ,  Pt.  I. ,  iii.  2. 

6.  To  cause  to  waver,     hesitate,  or    doubt;  to 
impair  or  weaken  the  resolution  or  courage  of. 

7.  To  rouse  suddenly,  and  with  some  degree  of 
violence ;  as,  to  shake  one  out  of  sleep. 

8.  To  injure  by  a  sudden  shock ;  as,  He  was  very 
much  shaken  by  the  fall. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  agitated  with  a  trembling  or 
vibrating  motion ;  to  tremble,  to  totter,  to  shiver, 
to  quake. 

1T  1.  To  shake  a  foot :  To  dance.    (Eng.  Prov.) 
*2.  To    shake   a     loose   leg:    To    lead   a    roving 
unsettled  life.    (Slang.) 

3.  To  shake  hands : 

(1)  To  greet  by  grasping  and  shaking  the  hand. 

(2)  To  make  an  agreement  or  contract ;  to  ratify, 
confirm,  or  settle  a  matter. 

*(3)  To  part ;  to  take  leave. 

4.  To  shake  down :   To  betake  one's  self  to  or  to 
occupy  a  shake-down  (q.  v.). 

5.  To  shake  off  the  dust  from  one's  feet:  To  dis- 
claim or  renounce  solemnly  all  connection  or  inter- 
course with  a  person  or  persons. 

6.  To  shake  off: 

(1)  To  get  rid  of  by  shaking. 

(2)  To  rid  one's  self  of ;  to  get  rid  of. 
*(3)  To  abandon,  to  discard;  to  cast  off. 

"Shaking  off  so  good  a  wife." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Iv.  8. 

*(4)  To  deny,  to  refuse. 

"  These  offers  he  shakes  off." 

Shakesp. :  A  ntony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  7. 
*7.  To  shake  one's  elbow :  To  gamble  at  dice. 

8.  To  shake  the  head :  To  express  disapprobation, 
reluctance,  dissatisfaction,  negation,  refusal,  de- 
nial, disappointment,  reproach,  or  the  like. 

9.  To  shake  together :  To  be  on  good  terms ;  to  get 
along  well  or  smoothly  together ;  to  accommodate 
one's  self  to  the  habits,  ways,  &c.,  of  another. 

10.  To  shake  up: 

il)  Thesame  as  Toshake  together  (q.  v.). 
(2)  To  upbraid. 

"  Did  shake  up  i  n  some  hard  and  sharpe  termes  a  young 
gentleman." — P.  Holland:  Camden,  p.  628. 

shake,  s.    [SHAKE,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tho  act  of  shaking;  a  rapid  motion  oneway 
and  the  other ;  a   shock  or  concussion ;  agitation, 
vibration. 

"I  judge  of  a  friend  by  the  shake  of  his  hand.** 

Jtitson.-  Miscellanies,  B.  80. 

2.  A  crack  in  timber  caused  by  great  heat,  rapid 
drying,  seasoning,  &c. 

3.  A  crack  or  fissure  in  tho  earth.    (Prov.) 

4.  A  brief  moment;  an  instant.    (Colloq.) 

'Til  be  back  in  a  couple  of  shakes.'* 
Barham:  Ingoldsby  Legends;  Babes  in  the  Wood. 

5.  (PI.):  A  trembling  fit;  specif.,  ague,  intermit- 
tent fever. 

11.  Technically; 

1.  Cooper.:   A   shook   of   staves  and   headings. 
[SHOOK,  s.] 

2.  Jlfim'c:  An  ornament  produced   by  the  rapid 
alterations  of  two  notes,  either  a  tone  or  semitone 
apart,  as  the  case  may  be.    The  sign  of  a  shake  is  tr. 

'     Written.  Performed  or  ttto. 

Shake. 

(the  first  two  letters  of  the  Italian  trtllo)  placed 
over  the  chief  note.  A  succession  of  shakes  is 
called  a  chain.  A  shake  which  commences  with  a 
turn  is  called  a  prepared  shake. 


Shakeress 

*T  No  great  shakes  (lit.,  AV>  great  windfalls''? 
Nothing  extraordinary  or. out  of  the  commou  ;  of  no 
great  account. 

I  had  my  hands  full  and  my  head  too,  just  then 
L*rhen  he  wrote  Marino  Faliero],  so  it  can  be  no  great 
xlt.tLis."— Byron:  To  Murray,  Sept.  28,  IH'20. 

*shake-bag,  «.    A  large  garment. 

shake-down,  s.  A  temporary  substitute  for  a 
bod,  as  one  formed  on  a  chair  or  the  floor.  (From 
straw  being  in  olti  times  used  to  form  a  rough  bod.) 

"  A  shake-down  had  been  ordered  even  in   Mr.   Barry's 
own     study." — Mrs.    Hall:    Sketches    of    Irish    ('// 
p.  137. 

shake-fork,  ». 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:   A  fork   to  toss 
hay  about. 

2.  Her.:  The  shake-fork  resem- 
bles the  pall  in  form,  but  the  ends 
do   not    touch  tho  edges    of    the 
shield,    and    have   points   in  the 
same  manner  as  the  pile. 


shake-rag,  s.   A  ragged  follow ; 
a  tatterdemalion. 


Shake-fork. 


shake-willy,  8. 

Cotton-man.:  A  willowint?  machine  for  cleaning 
cotton,  preparatory  to  carding. 

shake  -buck-ler.  s.    [Eug.  shake,  and  buck.' 
A  swashbuckler ;  a  bully. 

shak  -en,  pa. par.  &  a.    [SHAKE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Caused  to  shake ;  agitated. 

2.  (/racked  or  split;  as,  shaken  timber. 

3.  Injured  by  a  sudden  fall  or  shock. 

Shak'-er,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  shak(e),  v. ;  -er.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  One  who  or  that  which  shakes. 

"Thou  raightie  shaker  of  the  earth,  thou  lord  of  all  r he 
seas."  Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  vii. 

*2.  An  old  name  for  the  Fantail  pigeon. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hot. :  Briza  media. 

2.  Church  Hist,  (pi.} ; 

(1)  A  name  given  to  an  American  sect  of  celibates 
of  both  sexes,  founded  by  Ann  Lee,  itn  English  emi- 
grant, about  1776,  from  their  using  a  kind  of  dance 
in  their  religious  exercises,  but  who  call  themselves 
the  United  Society  of  Believers  in  Christ's  Second 
Appearing.      Their  chief    settlement  is  at    Mount 
Lebanon,  in  theState  of  New  York.  Their  foundress 
was  called  the  Elect  Lady,  and  Mother  of  all  the 
Elect,  and  claimed  to  be  the  woman  mentioned  ia 
Rev.  xii.     The   Shakers    profess   to   have   passed 
through  death  and  the  resurrection  into  a  state  of 
grace — the  Resurrection  order,  in  which  the  love 
which  leads  to  marriage  is  not  allowed,  and  are 
known  as  brothers  and  sisters.    They  abstain  from 
wine  and  pork,  live  on  the  land  and  shun  town.-. 
They  cultivate  the  virtues  of  sobriety,  prudence, 
and  meekness,  take  no  oaths,  dejprecatelaw,  avoid 
contention,  and  repudiate  war.    They  affect  to  hold 
communion  with  the  dead,  and  believe  in  an 
and  spirits,  not  as  a  theological  dogma,  but  as  a 
practical  fact. 

"  In  many  of  their  ideas  the  Shakers  would  appear  to  be- 
followers  of  the  Essenes  .  .  ,  Their  church  is  billed, 
on  these  grand  ideas:  The  kingdom  of  heaven  has  come, 
Christ  has  actually  appeared  on  earth;  the  personal  rule 
of  God  has  been  restored;  the  old  law  is  abolished;  the 
command  to  multiply  has  ceased;  Adam's  sin  has  been 
atoned;  the  intercourse  of  heaven  and  earth  has  been 
restored;  the  curse  is  taken  away  from  labor;  the  earth, 
and  all  that  is  on  it,  will  be  redeemed;  angels  and  spirita- 
have  become,  as  of  old,  the  familiars  and  minister*  of 
men,"—  W.  H.  Dixon;  Kew  America  (ed.  1869),  p.  2KS. 

(2)  An  English  Millcnarian  sect  founded  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Anno  Girling,  who  gave  out  that  she  was  a  new 
incarnation  of  the  Deity,  and  could  never  die.    Her 
followers  established  a  community  on  the  bonier- 
of  the  New  Forest ;  but  Mrs.  Girling  died  on  Sept.  18, 
1886,  and  shortly  afterward  her  followers  dispersed. 

"Under  a  railway  arch  at  Walworth  she  comnitMH-cd 
her  meetings,  and  it  was  there  that,  owing  to  the  dancing 
and  jumping  practiced  by  some  of  her  followers  at  their 
devotion,  they  were  culled  Shakers."— Christian  Aye,  Oct. 
13,  1886. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of,  pertaining  to.  or  characteristic  of 
the  Shakers;  manufactured  by  the  Shakers;  ;t.s 
Shaker  lauds,  Shaker  flannel,  <fec.  [A.  II.  2.  (1).] 

"Gentiles  working  on  the  Shaker  lands." — W.  II.  Dixon: 
New  America  (ed.  1869j,  p.  280. 

Shak  -er-§ss,  s.  [Eng.  Shaker;  -ess.]  A  female 
Shaker. 

"The  Shaker  is  a  monk,  the  Shakere«s  a  nun."— »'.  H. 
Dixon:  Hew  America  (ed.  1869),  p.  274. 


fate,    fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w€,     we*t,     here,     camel,    her,    th€re;     pine,     pit.    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pSt, 
or,     wore,     wplf;     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,    cfib.    cure,    unite,    cflr,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     oe  =  e:     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw* 


Shakerism 
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shalt 


Shak1  Sr-lgm,  «ufar.    (Eug.  fHiukrr;  -ism.]    The 
principles  or  teaching  of  the  Shakers, 

"  It  is  a  land,  too,  where  every  possible  experiment  has 
n  tried,  from  S»nAvr-i»»i  lo  Polygamy,  and  where  every 
triue  timls  nestles,  diaciiilr*.,  und  itujies."—  Luuilux 


been 
.loc 


Shake  spear  -5  an,  Shak  spear  -I  *n,  Shake- 
spear  e  an,  Shak  sper  -l-*n,  Shak  sper  -e  an, 
it.  [Eng.  ftkakrxiM-itH  •:  -(in.]  Pertaining  or  relat- 
ing to,  or  resembling  Shakespeare. 

Shak  I-ness,  s.  [  Eng.  shaky  ;  -ness.  }  Thequality 
or  state  of  being  shaky. 

shak   Ing,  pr.par.  or  a.    [SHAKE,  <•.] 

shaking-frame,  .-•. 

1.  A  frame  turned  by  a  crank  or  otherwise',  and 
having  sieves  arranged  upon  it,  used  in  graining 
powder. 

•>.  MetalL  :  A  form  of  huddle  or  sieve  used  is  sort- 
ing ores. 

shaking-machine,  *.    [TCMBLIXG-BOX.] 

shaking-palsy,  s. 

Patlial.:  Piu-ii  lysis  aflitans;  characterized  by  a 
tremulous  agitation,  commencing  in  the  hands  and 
arms,  or  in  the  head,  and  gradually  extending  over 
the  whole  body.  It  is  generally  fatal,  though  a  cure 
has  sometimes  been  effected  by  electricity. 

Shaking-quakers,  s.  pi.  The  same  as  SHAKER. 
II.  2.  (1)  (q.v.). 

shaking-  table,  s. 

Metall.  :  A  form  of  separator  in  which  the  slimes 
or  comminuted  ores  are  agitated  in  the  presence  of 
water. 

Shak  -Ings,  s.  pi.    [Eng.  shak(e),  and  -ing.] 

.Y«uf.  ;  Scraps  of  rope,  sail,  ifcc.,  swept  up  from 
the  deck  of  a  vessel. 

sha  ko,  s.  [Fr.  shako,  schako,  from  Hung,  csako 
(pron.  fhako)=a  cap,  a  shako.]  A  military  head- 
dress; it  somewhat  resembles  a  truncated  cone, 
having  a  peak  in  front  and  sometimes  another  be- 
hind. It  was  generally  ornamented  with  a  ball  or 
other  body  in  front  of  the  crown. 

Shak  -  f,  a.    [Eng.  shak(e)  ;  -y.] 

L  Literally  : 

1.  Disposed  to  shake  or  tremble  ;  liable  to  shake, 


2.  Loosely  put  together ;  ready  to  come  to  pieces. 

3.  Full  of  sht ' 
timber. 


hakes  or  cracks ;  cracked  or  split,  as 


*I.  Originally  <is  au  independent  transitive  ivrh: 
To   owe;    to   be  under  an    obligation   of   or    for. 
(Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  1,600.) 
II.  As  on  au-filiary  verb: 
*1.  To  be  under  the  obligation  ;  to  be  bound. 
"  Al  drery  was  his  chere  and  his  loking 
When  that  ne  shuttle  out  of  the  t-hambre  go." 

Chaucer.     (Jtafd.) 

(1)  Forming  the  first  persons  singular  and  plural 
of  the  future  tense,  shall  is  used  to  denote  simple 
futurity,  and  simply  foretelling  or  declaring  some- 
thing which  is  to  take  place,  and  thus  equivalent 
to  cm  lo,  are  to;  as,  I  ihall  go  to  town  to-morrow, 
i.  e.,l  am  to,  or  I  intend  to  go  to  town.    Sbailin 
this  case  expresses  mere  futurity,  without  any  idea 
of  determination  or  decision,  to  denote  which  in  the 
first  persons  singular  and  plural  irill  is  used  [Wn.L 
(1),  t1.]  ;  that  is,  the  simple  future  in  full  is,  I  shall, 
thou  wilt,  he  will  ;  we  shall,  you  will,  they  will.    In 
indirect  narration,  however,  shall  is  used  in  the 
second  and  third  persons  to  denote  simple  futurity  ; 
a/s,  He  thinks  ho  shall  go. 

(2)  In  the  second  and  third  persons  shall  is  used  : 
(a)  To  denote  control  or  authority  on  the  part  of 

the  speaker,  as  when  a  promise,  command,  or  de- 
termination is  applied  ;  as.  You  shall  go,  i.  e.,  lou 
must  go.  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  &c. 

(6)  To  denote  necessity  or  inevitability  in  the 
mind  of  the  speaker;  futurity  thought  inevitable 
and  answered  for  by  the  speaker. 

"  Beasts  shall  tremble  at  thy  din." 

Sh(ikeyp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

(3)  When  used  interrogatively,  in  the  first  and 
third  persons,  shall  asks  for  direction  or  refers  the 
question  to  the  decision  of  the  person  asked  ;  as, 
Shall  I  go  ?  Shall  they  go  ?    But  in  the  second  per- 
son shall,  used  interrogatively,  merely    asks    for 
information  as  to  the  future  ;  as,  Shall  you  come  ? 

(4)  After  conditionals,  as  if  or  whether,  and  in 
dependent-  clauses  generally,  (JhoU,  in  all  the  per- 
sons, denotes  simple  futurity. 

"I*  we  shall  shake  off  our  slavish  yoke." 

Shakesp.:  Blcliard  II.,  ii.  2. 

*2.  Shall  and  should  are  used  ellipticelly  with 
adverbs,  for  shall  (or  should)  go,  as: 

3,  Should,  though  in  form  the  past  of  shalL  is  not 
used  to  express  simplopast  futurity,  except  in  indi- 
rect speech  ;  as,  I  said  I  should  go.  It  is  used  : 

(1)  To   express  present  duty  or  obligation  ;   as, 
We  (they,  &c.)  should  practice  virtue  ;  or 

(2)  Past  duty  or  obligation  ;  as,  I  (thou,  he.  &c.) 
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H.  Fig. :  Of  questionable  integrity,  solvency,  or 
ability. 

*shal  -der,  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  shall.}  To 
?ive  way,  to  come  down. 

shale,  *shal,  s.  [Ger.  schale  =  »  shell,  peel,  rind, 
or  scale.  Shale  and  scale  are  doublets.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  shell,  a  husk. 

"Leaving  them  but  the  shales  and  bosks  of  men." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  2. 

2.  Petrol. :  A  more  or  less  laminated  rock  of  vary- 
ing hardness  and  mineral  composition,  consisting 
of  exceedingly  tine  comminuted  materials ;   some- 
times resembling  slates,  but  of  more  recent  geolog- 
ical age. 

3.  Geol.:  Shale,  having  been  originally  mud,  may 
occur  wherever  in    any  bygone  age  silt  has  been 
deposited,  and  metamorphic  action  has  not  subse- 
quently taken  place.    One  of  the  best-known  shales 
is  the  Carbonaceous  Shale,  blackened  and  other- 
wise   modified,   by  carbonaceous   matter.    It  has 
often  finely-preserved  impressions  of  fossil  ferns, 

&C.       [BlTCMINOUS-SHALE,    CARBONIFEROUS-FORM  A- 

TION.J    The  Bituminous  Shales  yield  oil  by  distil- 
lation.    [TORBANITE.] 

•shale,  v.  t.    [SHALE,  ».]    To  peel,  to  shell. 

shalk  -Ite,  s.  [After  Shalka,  India,  where  it  fell 
(Nov.  30, 1850) ;  surf.  He  (Jtftii.).J 

Mm.:  An  extra-terrestrial  rock,  of  which  the 
meteorite  of  Shalka  is  the  type.  It  consists  prin- 
cipally of  olivine  and  bronzite,  with  a  little  chro- 
mite. 

shall,  *schal,  *shal  (pa.  t.  "sholde,  "scholde, 
'shulde,  should),  aux.  v.  [A.  S.  sceal,  an  old  pa.  t., 
used  as  a  present,  and  thus  conjugated:  ic  sceal, 
thu  scealt,  he  sceal;  pi.  sculon,  sculun,  sceolun. 
Hence  was  formed  a  pa.  t.  scolde,  sceolde,  pi. 
sceoldon.  The  infinitive  form  issc«(a?i=to  owe,  to 
be  under  an  obligation  to  do  a  thing,  the  verb  fol- 
lowing being  put  in  the  infinitive  mood,  as  ic  ttceal 
gdn=l  must  go ;  hence,  the  modern  use  of  the  word 
as  an  auxiliary  verb.  Cogn.  with  Dut.  ik  zal=I 
shall,  ikzoude=l  should, innn. zulien ;  Icel.  skal,  pi. 
skulum,  pa.  t.  skyldi,  skyldu,  infin.  skulu;  Sw.  skall, 
>H.  t.  skulle,  infin.  skola;  Dan.  skal,  pa.  t.  skulde, 
nfm.  skulle',  Ger.  soil,  pa.  t.  sollte,  infin.  sollen', 
Goth,  skal,  pi.  skulum,  pa.  t.  skulda,  infin.  skulan. 
All  from  the  same  base  as  A.  S.  scyld=i$uilt,  i.  e., 
desert  of  punishment;  Ger.  scfcu(<f=guilt,  fault, 
debt.  (Sfcear.)] 
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should  have  gone,  i.  e.,  1  (thou,  he,  &c.)  ought  to 
have  gone,  It  was  the  I'uty  of  -r.:,  »you,  him,  <fec.) 
to  have  gone. 

(3)  To  express  a  simple  hypothetical  case  or  a 
contingent  future  event,  standing  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  would  that  shall  does  to  will;  as,  1  shall  be 
pleased  if  you  will  come,  and  I  should^  be  pleased  if 
you  would  come.    So  also  in  conditional  and  de- 
pendent clauses  thould  is,  like  thall,  used  to  denote 
simple  futurity  ;  as,  If  it  slumld  rain  to-morrow,  he 
will  not  come. 

"  He  had  expected  that  he  should  be  able  to  push  for- 
ward without  a  moment's  pause,  that  he  sliould  nnd  the 
French  army  in  a  state  of  wild  disorder,  and  that  his 
victory  wonld  be  easy  and  complete."  —  Macaitlay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  zix. 

(4)  It  is  used  to  soften  or  modify  a  statement  ;  as, 
I  should  not  like  to  say  so. 

(5)  /*  should  seem   was   formerly   used  for   "  it 
seems,"  where  we  now  say,  //  would  seem. 

4.  Shall  was  sometimes  colloquially  or  provinc- 
ially  abbreviated  into  's;  as, 

"  Thon'a  hear  our  counsel." 

Shakesp.  :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  3. 

shal  -II,  s.    [SHAWL.] 

Fabric:  A  twilled  cloth  made  from  the  hair  of 
the  Angora  goat.  Written  also  challis,  chally 
(q.v.). 

stal   18n,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.  :  Gaultheria  shallon,  a  small,  shrubby,  ever- 
green heathwort,  with  white  flowers,  growing  in 
pine  forests  in  North  America.  The  berries  are 
used  for  tarts,  and  the  Indians  make  them  into 
bread.  Called  also  Salal. 

*shal-lodn',  s.  [Fr.  cftaron=a  woolen  stuff,  said 
to  have  been  made  at  Chalons,  in  France.] 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  worsted  stuff. 

'In  bluesAo/foon  shall  Hannibal  be  clad, 
And  Scipio  trail  an  Irish  purple  plaid." 

Swift. 

Shal  -l6p,  s.    [Fr.  chaloupe,  from  Sp.  chalupa=& 
sloop  (q.  v.).] 
Nautical: 

1.  A  light  fishing-vessel  with  two  masts  and  car- 
rying lug  or  fore-and-aft  sails. 

2.  A  sloop  (q.  v.). 

3.  A  boat  for  one  or  two  rowers. 

"The  maid  alarmed,  with  hasty  oar, 
Pushed  her  light  shallop  from  the  shore." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  20. 


shal-lot ,  s.    [ESCHALOT.] 

Bot.:  The  common  name  of  Allinm  ascalonicum. 

shal  -low,  *schal-owe,  a.  &  s.  [The  same  word 
as  xhixil  (q.  v.l ;  cf.  Icel.  sfrju^i—oblique,  wry ;  Sw. 
dial,  skjaltt;  (Jer.  schel.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  deep;  not  having  much  depth;  having  the 
bottom  at  a  little  distance  from  thesurface  orodge ; 
as,  shallow  water,  a  shallow  dish,  &c. 

*2.  Not  penetrating  deeply. 

"A  shitllow  scratch."— Shakesp.:  Henry  II'.,  Ft.  I.,  v.  4. 

3.  Not  intellectually  deep,  not  profound ;  not  peu- 
etrating  deeply  into,  abstruse  matters ;  superficial, 
empty,  silly. 

"Some  shallow  story  of  deep  love." 

Makeup.:  Two  Uenllemen  of  Veroitu,  i.  1. 

*4.  Not  deep  or  full  of  sound  ;  thin  and  weak  in 
sound. 

"  If  a  virginal  were  made  with  a  double  concave,  the  one 
all  the  length  of  the  virginal,  and  the  other  at  the  end  of 
the  strings,  as  the  harp  hath,  it  must  make  the  sound  per- 
fecter,  and  not  so  shallow  and  jarring." — Bacon. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1,  Ord.  Lang.:  A  place  where  the  water  is  not 
deep ;  a  shoal,  a  shelf,  a  flat,  a  sandbank. 

"In  arms  of  the  sea,  and  among  islands,  there  is  no 
great  depth,  and  some  places  are  plain  shallows."— Bur- 
uet:  Theory  of  t  he.  Earth. 

'i.  Astron.:  (See  extract.) 

"Shallows  are  extensive  and  level  depressions  of  the 
luminous  solar  clouds,  generally  surrounding  the  open- 
ings to  a  considerable  distance."— Sir  W.  Herschel,  in 
Philosoph.  Transactions,  xci.  267. 

If  Shallow-water  deposits : 

Geol.:  Deposits  which  afford  evidence  that  they 
were  originally  laid  down  in  shallow  water.  Ex- 
amples: Conglomerates,  grits,  sandstones,  espe- 
cially when  they  have  ripple  marks  and  false 
bedding.  Among  the  molluscous  genera  character- 
istic of  shallow  water  are  Purpura,  Patella,  Car- 
dium,  Haliotis,  Trochus,  Pecten,  Mytilus,  Pholas, 
('onus,  Mitra,  Cypreea,  Pinna,  Area,  &c.  (Seeley.) 

shallow-brained,".  Having  no  depth  of  intel- 
lect ;  empty-headed. 

"A  company  of  lewd,  shallowJ)rnhied  huffs  making 
atheism,  and  contempt  of  religion,  the  sole  badge  of  wit." 
— South. 

*shallow-hearted,  a.    Superficial,  triflingv 
"  Ye  sanguine  shallow-hearted  boys." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicits,  iv.  2: 

shallow-pated,  adj.  The  same  as  SHALLOW- 
BRAINED  (q.  v.). 

shallow-rooted,  adj.  Not  having  deeply-pene- 
trating roots. 

"  Now,  'tis  the  spring,  and  weeds  are  shallow-rooted." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  iii.  1. 

•shallow  -  searching,  adj.  Not  penetrating 
deeply  into  abstruse  matters. 

shallOW-walsted,  s.  Haying  but  a  slight  de- 
pression, or  a  flush  deck,  amidships ;  said  of  a  ves- 
sel. 

shal'-low.  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  local  name 
for  the  Rudd  (q.  v.).  (Eng.) 

*shal  -low,  t).  t.  [SHALLOW,  a.]  To  make  shal- 
low. 

"In  long  process  of  time,  the  silt  and  sands  shall  SO' 
choak  and  shallow  the  sea  in  and  about  it." — Krovnie: 
Miscellany  Tract  iii. 

*shar-16w-llrig,  s.  [Eng.  shallow;  dimin.  suff- 
-h'lig.]  A  shallow-patcd  or  silly  person. 

"  They  have  drawn  in  Billy  shallowlings." — British  Bell- 
man, 1648. 

shal  -16w-lf ,  adv.    [Eng.  shallow ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  shallow  manner;  with  little  depth. 

"The  load  lieth  open  on  the  grass,  or  but  tiiallowly  cov- 
ered."—Carew:  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

2.  Without  depth  of  thought  or  judgment ;  super- 
ficially, simply,  foolishly. 

"  Most  shallowly  did  you  these  arms  commence." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  ft.  II.,  iv.  2. 

shal   low-ness,  .1.    [Eng.  shallow ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  shallow;  want  of 
depth ;  small  depth. 

"Accumulating  from  the  shallowness  of  the  water." — 
Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Want  of  depth  of  intellect ;  superficialness  of 
intellect ;  want  of  power  to  enter  deeply  into  sub- 
jects; emptiness,  silliness. 

"  Perverse  craft  [is]  the  meereet  shallowness." — Barrow: 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  Ber.  13. 

•shalm,  *shalmie,  s.    [SHAWM.] 
•sha-lote',  s.    [SHALLOT.] 

shalt,  aux.  v.  [SHALL.]  The  second  person  sin- 
gular of  the  auxiliary  shall. 
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shaly 

Sfcal-f,  a.  [Ens.  shal(e) ;  •#.]  Partaking  of  the 
nature  of  shale;  resembling  or  containing  shale. 

"He  lies  down  upon  the  shaly  soU."—King8teg:  Two 
Year*  Ago,  ch.  iiiii. 

sham,  s.  &  a.  [Prob.  the  same  word  as  shame 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  wbo  or  that  which  deceives  expectation ; 
a  trick,  fraud,  or  device  which  deludes  and  disap- 
points ;  a  false  pretense,  an  imposture,  a  counter- 
feit. 

"A  rneer  sham  and  disguise  to  avoid  a  more  odious 
imputation." — Still ingjleet :  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  9. 

*2.  A  false  shirt-front ;  a  dickey. 
"Wearing  shams  to  make  linen  lust  clean  a  fortnight." 
— Steele:  Conscious  Lovers,  i. 

3.  A  false  ornamental  pillow-case. 

B.  As  adj. :  Feigned,  false,  counterfeit ;  not  real 
or  genuine. 

"Why  should  I  warn  thee  ne'er  to  join  the  fray. 
Where  the  sham  quarrel  interrupts  the  way?" 

Gay.  Trivia,  Hi.  252. 

•Sham-Abram,  Sham-Abraham,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  One   who  feigns  or   shams  illness 
to  escape  duty.    [ABRAHAM-HAN.] 

B.  As  adj.:  Sham,  false,  counterfeit. 
Sham-fight,  s.    A  pretended  fight  or  engagement 

for  exercise  and  training  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 

sham-plea,  a. 

Law:  A  plea  entered  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
delay. 

sham,  v.  t,  &  i.    j  SH  \M.  *.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  cheat,  to  trick,  to  deceive ;  to  delude  with 
false  pretences. 

"Men  tender  in  point  of  honour,  and  yet  with  little 
regard  to  truth,  are  sooner  wrought  upon  by  shame  than 
by  conscience,  when  they  find  themselves  fooled  and 
shammr'l  into  a  conviction." — Lf  Estrange. 

*2.  To  obtrude  by  fraud  or  imposition;  to  palm 
off. 

"  We  must  have  a  care  that  we  do  not  ....  sham 
fallacies  upon  the  world  for  current  reason."— L' Estrange.- 

Fables. 

3.  To  feign;  to  make  a  pretence  of,  in  order  to 
deceive ;  to  imitate,  to  ape ;  as,  to  sham  illness. 

B.  Intranx.:    To  make  false  pretences;  to  pre- 
tend, especially   to   feign   illness ,  as,  He  is  only 
shamming. 

TT  To  sham  Abram :  A  nautical  slang  expression 
for  pretending  illness  in  order  to  escape  duty. 
[ABRAHAM-MAN.] 

Sham  -an,  s.  &.  a.  [Pek-s.  &  Hind.  shaman=an 
idolater.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  professor  or  priest  of   Shaman- 
ism; a  wizard;  a  conjuror  amongst  Shamanists. 

"The  Shaman  himself  is  a  wizard-priest,  closely  akin  to 
the  medicine-men  of  savage  tribes  in  other  parts  of  the 
world."—  Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xxi.  771. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Shamanism 
or  the  Shamanists. 

Sham  -an-Ifjm,  *.  [Eng.  Shaman;  -fern.] 
Compar.Reliy.:  A  form  of  religion  practiced  in 
Siberia,  though  Lubbock  (Orig.  of  Civil.,  ed.  1882, 
p.  339)  remarks  that  "  the  phase  of  thought  is 
widely  distributed,  and  seems  to  be  a  necessary 
stage  in  the  progress  of  religious  development. 
There  is  no  system  of  belief,  and  the  only  religious 
ceremonies  consist  in  the  Shamans  working  them- 
selves into  a  fury,  and  supposing  or  pretending  that 
they  are  inspired  by  the  Spirit  in  whose  name  they 
speak,  and  through  whose  inspiration  they  are 
enabled  to  answer  questions  and  foretell  the  future. 
*'  In  Totemism  the  deities  inhabit  our  earth;  in  Sham- 
anism they  live  generally  in  a  world  of  their  own,  and 
trouble  themselves  little  about  what  is  pausing  here." — 
Lubbock:  Orig.  Civil,  (ed.  1882),  p.  340. 

Sham'-an-Ist,  subst.  [English  Shaman;  -ist.'}  \ 
believer  in  or  supporter  of  Shamanism  (q.  T.). 

Sham-an-Ist  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  Shaman;  -istic.}  Of, 
belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of  Shamanism 
(q.v.). 

"  Col.  Dalton  states  that  '  the  paganism  of  the  Ho  and 
Moondah,  in  all  essential  features,  is  Shamanistic.' " — 
Lubbock:  Orig.  Civil,  (ed.  1882),  p.  343. 

8ham'-ble,  v.  i.  [A  weakened  form  of  scamble 
(q.  v.)  ;  O.  Dut.  schampelen  =  to  tumble,  to  trip,  to 
swerve.]  To  walk  awkwardly  and  unsteadily,  as 
though  the  knees  were  weak. 

"So  when  nurse  Nokes,  to  act  young  Ammon  tries. 
With  shambling  legs,  long  chin,  and  foolish  eyes." 
Smith.-  Memory  of  Mr.  John  Phillips. 

sham'-ble$,  *sham -bels. ,  s.pl.  [Mid.  English 
schamel;  A.S.  scamel  =  &  stool,  a  bench,  from  Lat. 
8camellum=a.  littlo  bench  or  stool ;  cf.  Dan.  skani- 
mel;  Icel.  skemmill—a.  footstool,  a  bench,  a  trestle.] 
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1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  bench  or  stall  in  a  market  on  which  goods 
were  exposed  for  sale. 

2.  The  tables  or  stalls  on  which  butchors  expose 
meat  for  sale;  a  slaughter-house,  a  meat-market. 
(Often  used  as  a  singular.) 

"Till  it  pleased  the  sheepheard  to  appoint  foorth, 
which  should  be  thrust  into  pasture,  and  which  taken  to 
go  to  theshambels."— Holittshed:  Hist.  Eng.  (an.  1381 t. 

3.  A  place  of  indiscriminate  or  wholesale  slaugh- 
ter or  butchery. 

II.  Mining:  Shelves,  stages,  or  benches  on  to 
which  the  ore  is  thrown  successively  in  raising. 

sham  -bllng,  a.  [SHAMBLE,  t-.l  Moving  with  an 
awkward  or  unsteady  gait,  as  though  with  weak 
knees. 

shame,  *scham,  *schame,  subst.  [A.  S.  sceamu, 
scamu,  cogn.  with  Icel.  tmOmm:  Dan.  skam;  Sw. 
skam;  German  scham;  Goth,  skanda;  O.  H.  Ger. 
scama.] 

1.  A  painful  sensation,  excited  by  a  consciousness 
of  tf  nil  t :  or  of  having  done  something  which  injures 
reputation,  or  by  the  exposure  of  that  which  nature 
and  modesty  prompt  us  to  conceal. 

"  Let  his  shame  quickly  drive  him  to  Rome." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  4. 

2.  A  fear  of  incurring  disgrace  or  of  offending  de- 
cency or  decorum;  modesty,  decency,  decorum;  as, 
He  has  no  shame  in  him. 

*3.  Shameful  or  ignominious  treatment. 
"He    .    .     ,     dude  hym  gret  schame."" 

Kobert  of  Gloucester,  p.  75. 

4.  That  which    causes    shame;   anything  which 
brings  reproach  upon  or  degrades  a.  person  in  the 
eyes  of  others ;  a  disgrace. 

"  O  shame  to  manhood  !  shall  one  daring  boy 
The  scheme  of  all  our  happiness  destroy  *" 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey.     (Todd.) 

5.  Reproach,  ignominy,  disgrace,  opprobrium,  de- 
rision.   (Ezekiel  xxxvi.  6.) 

*6.  The  parts  which  modesty  requires  to  be  cov- 
ered. (Isaiah  xlvii.  3.) 

IT  (1)  For  shame!  An  interjectional  phrase  equiva- 
lent to,  Shame  on  you! 

(2)  To  put  to  shame :  To  inflict  shame  or  disgrace 
on ;  to  cause  to  feel  shame. 

*shame-proof,  a.    Insensible  to  shame ;  callous. 
"We  are  shame~proof,  ray  lord." 

Shakesp..-  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

shame,  *schame,  v.  t.  &  t.    [A.  S.  sceamian.] 
A.  Transitive:. 

1.  To  make  ashamed :  to  cause  to  feel  shame;  to 
cause  to  blush  or  feel  degraded,  dishonored,  or  dis- 
graced. 

"  To  tell  thee  whence  thoa  earnest,  of  whom  derived. 
Were  shame  enough  to  shame    thee,  wert  thou  not 
shameless."         Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pf.  III.,  i.  4. 

2.  To  disgrace;  to  bring  ignominy,  reproach,  or 
disgrace  on. 

"  To  shame  his  hope  with  deeds  degenerate." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,003. 

*3.  To  mock  at ;  to  deride. 

"  Ye  have  shamed  the  counsel  of  the  poor."— Pttalmxiv.  6. 

*4.  To  be  ashamed  of. 

"  For  whoso  schamet  h  me  and  my  word  is;  mannen  gone 
schal  schame  him  whanne  he  cometh  in  his  majiste  and  of 
the  fadris  and  of  the  holyaungels."  —  Wycliffe:  Luke  \\ 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  be  ashamed;  to  feel  shame;  to 
blush. 

"Be  not  you  ashamed  to  shew,  he'll  not  shame  to  tell 
you  what  it  means." — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  Hi.  2. 

shame  f  aped,  adj.  [A  corruption  of  tthamefa&t 
(q.  v.).]  Bashful,  easily  confused,  or  put  out  of 
countenance. 

"And  scarce  th&  shamefaced  king  could  brook 
The  gaze."  Scott:  Bridal  of  Triermain,  i.  19. 

•shame'-faged-ly*.  adi».^[Eng. shamefaced;  -ly.] 
In  a  shamefaced  manner;  with  excessive  modesty 
or  bashfulness. 

shame  faced  ness,  shame -f 3,9  ed  ness,  .s. 
[Eng.  shamefaced;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  shamefaced;  excessive  modesty  or  bashful- 
ness. 

"  The  embarrass' d  look  of  shy  distress. 
And  maidenly  shantefacetlneas." 

Wordsworth:  To  a  Highland  Girl. 

*shame  -fast,  *schame-fast,  *sham-fast,  adj. 
[A.S,  scamfcest,  from  «ramw  =  shame,  andjftEjrf=fast, 
firm.]  Shamefaced,  bashful,  modest ;  easily  put  out 
of  countenance. 

"Hewassftam/osf,  because  of  them  that  were  there  pres- 
ent."— Berners.-  Frois&art;  Cron.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ccclxziv. 

*shame'-fast-ness,  subst.  [A.  S.  scamfcestnes.'] 
Shamefacedness,  excessive  bashfulness. 

"She looked  on  him  and  loved  him;  but  being  young 
Made  shame  fast  ness  a  seal  upon  her  tongue. 

A.  C.  Swinburne:  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  iii. 


shamrock 

shame  -fill,  *shame  -f fill,  *scheome  ful, 

[^ng.  shame ;  -full.] 

1. ^Bringing  shame  or  disgrace;  disgraceful,  igno- 
minious. 

2.  Raising  a  feeling  of  shame  in  others;  indecent. 

*3.  Feeling  shame,  full  of  shame,  ashamed. 

shame  -ful-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  shameful;  -ly.]  In  :i 
shameful  manner  or  degree  ;  with  indignity  or  in- 
decency ;  disgracefully. 

shame  -f  til-ness,  *shame-ful  nes,  «.  [English 
xhmneful;  -ness.]  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being 
shameful ;  disgrace,  disgrace  ful  ness,  shame,  oppro- 
brium, reproach. 

Shame  -less,  a.  [A.  S.  gcamteas,  from  8camit  = 
shame,  and  /cashless.] 

1.  Destitutoof  shame  ;  having  no  fueling  of  >luoii" 
or  modesty ;  brazenfaced,  impudent,  audacious;  in- 
sensible to  shame  or  disgrace. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  exhibiting  want  <>f  slminc 
or  modesty. 

"For  the  load  of  public  hatred  under  which  he  already 
lay  was  too  much  even  for  his  shameless  forehead."— 
Mticanlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

3.  Done  without  shame ;  as,  a  shameless  deed. 
Shame  -less-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  shameless  ;-ly.\    lu 

a  shameless  manner;  without  shame  or  modesty; 
impudently. 

"He[BonnerJ  alledged,  or  rather  shamelessly  ami  slan- 
derously cavilled,  that  those  his  denouncers  were  vUe."— 
State  Trials;  Edward  VI. 

shame  -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  shameless;  -«*•&*.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  shameless ;  insensibil- 
ity to  shame,  dishonor,  or  disgrace, 

"Her  beauty  being  balanced  by  her  shamelessnesi."— 
Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

*Sham-5r,  s.  [Eng.  sham(e),  v. ;  -pr.]  One  wh» 
or  that  which  shames  or  disgraces. 

"My  means  and  my  conditions  are  no  shamers 
Of  him  that  owes  'em." 

Beaum.  <£•  Fief..-  Woman's  Prize,  t  2. 

sham    mer,  s.     [Eng.  shamt  v. ;  -er.]    One  wli» 
shams ;  an  impostor. 
•  sham    mlsh,  ".    [Eng.  sham;  -i*A.]    Deceitful. 

"The  overture  was  very  shammishS'—Xorttt:  K.rnmen, 
p.  100. 

sham  -mf ,  sham  6y,  sham  ois,  s.  [A  corrupt, 
of  chamois  (q.  v.)J  (See  etym.j 

sham  o  crat,  *.  [Eng.  sham;  (ir.  kratein=to 
rule.J  An  impostor  wno  pretends  to  possess  woaltU 
and  influence ;  one  who  apes  hi.-  superiors. 

sham  -6^-Ing,  subst.  [SHAMMY.]  The  mode  of 
preparing  chamois  leather.  [ CHAMOIS,  subst. ,  2.] 
[SHAMMY.] 

Sham-pod',  *cham-pod  ,  r.  /.  [Hind,  champnd 
=  (1)  to  join,  (2)  to  thrust  in,  to  press,  to  shampoo.] 

1.  To  squeeze  and  rub  the  whole  surface  of  thu 
body  of,  after  a  hot  bath,  at  the  same  time  extend- 
ing the  limbs  and  racking  the  joints,  for  tho  pur- 
pose of  restoring  tone  and  vigor.  It  was  introduced 
from  the  East. 

2.  To  wash  thoroughly,  and  rub  and  brush  tht 
head  of,  using  either  soap  or  a  preparation  of  soap. 

"I  wish  to  add  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  patient 
should  have  the  nails  on  both  fingers  and  toes  shortened 
and  cleansed  by  brushing;  the  ears  syringed  out,  the  hair 
cut  and  shampooed,  ana  the  whole  body  well  cleanned 
with  carbolic  soap." — London  Times. 

sham-pod,  *cham-pod  ,  s.  [SHAMPOO,  r.]  The 
act  of  shampooing;  tho  state  of  being  shampooed. 

sham-pod -Sr,  subst.  [Eng.  shampoo,  v.  ;-<r.] 
One  who  performs  tho  operation  of  shampooing* 
[SHAMPOO,  v.  1.] 

"  A  professional  shampooer  sued  —  —  for  shampooing 
his  wife."— London  Daily  News. 

sham-rSck,  *  shim -brogue,  *  sham-rote,  *. 

y[r.  seamrog  =  trefoil ;  dimin.  of  «eamar= trefoil; 
ael.  seamrag.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  plant  with  three  leaflets  selected 
by  the  Irish  as  the  symbol  of  their  country,  from 
the   tradition  that   St. 

Patrick  used  it  to  illus- 
trate thedoctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  A  bunch  of 
shamrock  is  worn  by 
most  Irishmen  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day  (March 
17). 

"If  they  found  a  plot  of 
water-cresses,  or  s  ha m- 
rockst  there  they  flocked 
as  to  a  feast  for  the  time." 
~Spen*er.-  Virwof  the  State 
of  Ireland. 

2.  Botany :  Trifolium 
minus,  T.repens,  T.pra- 
tense,  T.  filiforme,  Ora- 

lis  acetosella  (See  fig.),  Medicago  lupulina,  Ac.,  af« 
all  sometimes  used  as  the  shamrock.  (Britten  dk 
Holland,  Ac.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     we%     here,     camel,     h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sTr,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     WQlf,     work,     whd,     sdn;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rCle,     full;     try,     Syrian.      93,     ce      e;     ey  =  a.       qu     tw. 


shamrocky 


*sham -r6ck  f,  ".  [Knar,  shamrock;  -»/.]  Cov- 
ered or  abounding  with  shamrock. 

"Exchanging  the  blue  grass  of  the  far  West  for  the 
whamrocky  savannahs  of  Meath."— Field,  Jan.  2,  188G. 

shan  (1),  e.    [SHAXXY.J 

Shan  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Shipbuild.:  A  defect  in  spars,  most  commonly 
from  bad  collared  knots ;  an  injurious  compression 
of  fibers  in  timber ;  the  turning  out  of  the  cortical 
layers,  when  the  plank  has  been  sawed  obliquely  to 
the  central  axis  of  the  tree. 

Shan,  s.  &  a.    [Native  name.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Anthrop.  (pi.) :  A  race  of  Eastern  Asia,  living  in 
independent  communities,  or  subject  to  Burmah, 
China,  or  Siam.  Their  origin  is  not  clearly  under- 
stood, and  the  term  seems  to  be  of  a  political  rather 
than  of  an  ethnological  character. 

"The  attitude  of  the  SAa«.«,  ns  a  whole,  has  not  been 
hostile  to  the  British."— St.  James's  Gazette,  Dec.  22,  1886. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of 
the  Shans.    [A.] 

"The  Shan  influence  being  felt  even  in  Java." — Encyc. 
Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xxi.  773. 

shand,  a.  &s.  [A.  S.  scond,  sceond^shame,  dis- 
grace.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Worthless. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  cant  term  for  base  coin.    (Scotch.) 
"1  doubt  Glossan  will  prove  but  shand   after  a  mis- 
tress."— Scott;  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xzzii. 

shan'-drjf-dan,  shan'-drf ,  *.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] A  one-horse  Irish  conveyance. 

"Until  an  immense  procession  of  buggies,  wnRon- 
Bettes,  chaise  carts,  and  shandrydans  had  rattled  by." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

shan'-df-$aff,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  mixture 
of  beer  and  ginger-beer. 

shang'-hal.  sh&ng-hae'.v,?.  [Etym.  unknown.] 
To  entice  and  ship  a  person  as  a  sailor  while  the 
Tictim  is  intoxicated  or  drugged. 

shang'-hal,  subst.  [Chinese.]  A  tall  dandy;  so 
called  in  this  country,  some  years  ago,  in  allusion 
to  an  alleged  resemblance  to  the  tall  fowls  bearing 
the  name. 

shafig  -Ie,  shang'-an,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
stick  cleft  at  one  end  for  putting  the  tail  of  a  dog 
in  by  way  of  mischief,  or  to  frighten  him  away. 

"He'll  clap  a  shangan  on  her  tall, 
An'  set  the  bairns  to  daud  her." 

Burns:  The  Ordination. 

snan'-IAg,  s.   [SHANNY.] 

shank,  *schanke,  *shanke,  s.  [A.  S.  sceanca, 
acanca;  cogn.  with  Dutch  schonk=a  bone;  Danish 
*fcanfc=the  shank;  Sw. skank—s.  leg;  Ger.  schinken 
-  tin-  ham;  scAenfceJ  =  the  shank,  the  leg.  Accord- 
ing to  Skeat,  the  shanks  are  literally  the  runners, 
being  a  nasalized  form  from  the  same  root  as  shake 
<q.v.).J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  leg,  or  the  part  of  the  leg  from  the  knee  to 
the  ankle ;  the  tibia,  or  shin-bone. 

"I  view  the  muscular  proportion'd  limb 
Transform'd  to  a  lean  shank." 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  16. 

2.  In  a  horse,  the  part  of  the  foreleg  between  the 
knee  and  the  fetlock. 

3.  Something  more  or  less  resembling  the  shank 
or  leg;  that  part  of  an  instrument,  tool,  or  other 
thing  which   connects    the    acting  part  with  the 
handle  or  other  part  by  which  it  is  held  or  moved, 
as — 

(1)  The  stem  of  a  key  between  the  bow  and  the 
bit. 

(2)  That  part  of  a  nail  between  the  head  and  the 
taper  of  the  point. 

(31  The  straight  part  of  a  hook. 
(4)  The  tang,  or  part  of  a  case-knife,  chisel,  &c., 
inserted  in  the  handle. 

5)  The  body  of  a  printing-type. 

6)  The  eye  on  (not  through)  a  button. 

7)  That  part  of  the  shoe  which  unites  the  broad 
e  and  the  heel,  beneath  the  arch  or  small  of  the 

foot. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Architecture : 

(1)  The  shaft  of  a  column. 

(2)  The  space  between  two  of  the  channels  in  the 
Doric  triglyph  (q.  v.).    [FEMUR.] 

2.  Founding:  A  large   ladle    to  contain  molten 
metals ;  it  is  managed  by  a  straight  bar  at  one  end, 
and  a  cross-bar  with  handles,  called  the  crutch,  at 
the  other  end,  by  which  it  is  tipped  to  pour  out  the 
metal.    They  are  made  of  various  sizes,  from  those 
handled  by  two  men  to  those  slung  from  a  crane. 

3.  Naut. :  The  stem  of  an  anchor,  connecting  the 
arms  with  the  stock.    [ANCHOR.] 
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4.  Optics:  Flat  pliers  used  by  lens-makers  to 
reduce  pioco.s  of  glass  to  circular  form  before 
grinding  and  polishing. 

U  To  ride  shanks'  mare  (or  nag) :  To  perform  a 
journey  on  foot. 

shank-iron. ». 

1.  A  former  for  the  shank  of  a  boot  or  shoe. 

2.  An  iron  plate  placed  between  the  leather  por- 
tions of  a  boot-shank  to  stiffen  it. 

shank-painter,  s. 

Naut. :  The  chain  or  chain  and  rope  which  fastens 
tin1  shnnk  and  nukes  of  an  anchor  to  the  side  of  a 
vessel,  abaft  the  cat-head. 

shank,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SHANK,  «.] 

A.  Trans.:  To   send   off   or  away  without  cere- 
mony ;  to  push  off.    (Scotch.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  take  to  one's  legs ;  to  be  off.    (Scotch.) 

2.  To  be  affected  with  disease  of  the  pedicel  or 
footstalk;  to   fall   off   by  decay  of  the  footstalk. 
(Often  with  off.)  (Darwin.) 

H  To  shank  one's  self  away  :  To  take  one's  self  off. 
(.Scorch.) 

shank  -beer,  s.    [SHENKBEER.] 
Shanked,  a.    [Eng.  shank,  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  shank. 

2.  Affected  with   disease  of  the  shank  or  foot- 
stalk. 

shank  -5r,  s.    [CHANCRE.] 

Shank -lln, «.    [Seedef.] 

Geog.:  A  maritime  parish  on  the  southeast  coast 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Shanklin-sand,  «. 

Oeog.:  The  Lower  Greensand  or  Upper  Neo- 
comian,  largely  developed  near  Shanklin. 

shan   ny,  shan,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ichthy. :  Blennius  pholius,  sometimes  called  the 
Smooth  Blenny.  It  is  about  four  inches  long,  olive- 
green,  with  irregular  black  spots.  There  is  no 
crest-like  appendage  on  the  head,  and  the  notched 
dorsal  is  not  continuous  with  thn  caudal  fin.  The 
incisors  are  long,  and  serve  to  detach  limpets  and 
mussels  from  the  rocks.  The  shanny  will  tadure 
fresh  water  for  a  short  time,  and  will  live  for  many 
days  out  of  water  in  places  if  the  ground  is  moist. 

shan  ny,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Wild,  foolish. 
(East  Anglian.) 

shanny-pated,  a.    Giddy-pated. 

"A  shanny-pated  crew."— Bloomfietd:  The  TTorkey. 

sha'n't,r.  ('.  [Soedef.]  A  colloquial  contraction 
of  shall  not. 

*shan  tf,  *shan'-te,  a.  [A  form  of  jaunty 
(q.  v.).]  Jaunty,  gay. 

"  'Tls  thine  for  sleeves  to  teach  the  nhantiegt  cuts, 
Give  empty  coxcombs  more  important  BtrutH." 

Warton:  Fashion;  A  Satire. 

*shan-ty,  v.  t.  [SHANTY,  «.]  To  live  in  a 
shanty. 

shan  -t?,  *shan  -tee,  s.  [Said  to  bo  from  Irish 
sean=o\A,  and  tig=a  house.]  A  rough  hut,  a  tem- 
porary building. 

shanty-man,  s.  One  who  lives  in  a  shanty;  a 
backwoodsman. 

snap  -a-ble,  a.    [SHAPEABLE.J 

shape,  *schape,  ' shappe  (past  tense  shaped, 
*schaped,  *shoop,  'shop,  'shape;  pa.  par.  shaped, 
*shapen,  *shape),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  sceapan,  scapan, 
sceppan,  scyppan,  scippan  (pa.  t.  scdp,  scetip,  pa. 
par.  scapen,  sceapen) ;  cogn.  with  Icsl.skapa  (pa.  t. 
sk6p) ;  Goth,  skapjan;  Sw.  skapa;  Danish  skabe; 
Ger.  schaffen  (pa.  t.  schuf;  pa.  par.  geschaffen.] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  form,  to  create,  to  make. 

1 '  Make  you  wene  that  we  ben  shape 
Sometime  like  a  man,  or  like  an  ape." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7.643. 

2.  To  mold,  cut,  or  make  into  a  particular  form  ; 
to  mold  or  form,  with  respect  to  external  dimen- 
sions, from  a  figure. 

"And  eke  his  garment,  to  be  thereto  meet, 
He  wilfully  did  cut  und  shape  anew." 

Spenser:  F .  Q.,  IV.  vii.  40. 

3.  To  adapt  to  a  purpose ;  to  regulate,  to  adjust, 
to  direct. 

•4.  To  plan,  to  plot. 

* '  This  further  purpose  to  him  shape." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  v.  30. 

*5.  To  imago,  to  conceive,  to  conjure  up. 
"  My  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  8. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  bo  conformable;  to  square,  to 
suit. 

"The more  it  shaped 
Unto  my  end."         Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,v.o. 


shard 

shape,  ».    [A.  S.  (/esce«p=a  creature,  beauty.] 

1.  The  character  or  construction  of  an  object  with 
rc.spect  to  its  external  dimensions  or  appearance; 
form,  tigure,  inako,  outward  aspect,  guise. 

41  Fancy  him  in  the  shape  of  a  man  sitting  in  heaven." 
—Locke:  Human  Understanding,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  That  which  has  form  or  figure ;  a  figure,  an 
appearance,  a  being. 

' '  The  other  shape, 

If  shape  it  may  be  call'd,  that  shape  had  none 
DiHtinguishtible  in  member,  joint,  or  limb." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  ftW. 

3.  A  matrix  ;  a  mold. 

4.  A  pattern  to  be  followed ;  a  model ;  as,  a  shape 
for  a  lady's  dress. 

5.  The  groundwork  or  framework  of  anything;  as^ 
a  thape  for  a  lady's  bonnet. 

6.  A  piece  of  metal,  roughed  out  as  nearly  as  may 
bo  to  the  shape  it  will  assume  when  finally  forged 
and  finished. 

7.  In  cookery,  a  dessert  dish  made  of  blanc-mange, 
rice,  corn-flour,  &c.,  variously  flavored,  or  of  jelly, 
cast  into  a  mold,  allowed  to  stand  till  it  sets,  ana 
then  turned  out  to  be  served. 

*8.  Form  of  embodiment,  as  in  words ;  anything 
bodied  forth  by  the  imagination;  form,  as  of 
thought  or  conception. 

"  So  full  of  shapes  is  fancy." 

Shakeap. :  Twelfth  Night,  1.  L 

*9.  A  dress  for  disguise ;  a  guise.    (Massinger.) 
H  To  take  shape :  To  become  embodied. 

shape  a  Me,  stiap'  »  ble,  a.  [English  shapt; 
•able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  shaped. 

2.  Shapely. 

shape    less,  a.    [Eng.  shape ;  •lea.'} 
1.  Having  no  shape  or  regular  form ;  wanting  sym- 
metry of  dimensions  j  formless. 

"The  rocka  their  shapeless  form  regain." 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Tritrmain,  lit  12. 

**2,  Deformed,  ugly,  hideous. 

"  A  hideous  shapeless  devil." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Luerece,  073. 

•shape  '-Igss-nSss,  s.  [English  shapeless ;  -new.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  shapeless ;  want  of 
regular  form  or  figure. 

Shape  '-11-nSss,  s.  [English  shapely;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  shapely ;  beauty,  regular- 
ity, or  proportion  of  form. 

Shape'-iy,  a.  [Eng.  shape ;  -ly ;  Mid.  Eng.  shape, 
and  A.S.  £ic/te=like.]  Well  formed ;  having  beauty, 
regularity,  or  proportion  of  form. 

"  Where  the  shapely    jliiinn  stood." 

Coieper:  Task,  ii.  7f. 

*shap'-en,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SHAPE,  v.] 

shap'-Sr,  s.  [English  sftopfe) ; -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  shapes  or  forms.  Specifically — 

1.  A  form  of  planer  in  a  lathe. 

Z.  A  striking  or  stamping  machine  for  raising 
sheet-metal. 

3.  A  machine  for  cutting  moldings  and  irregular 
forms. 

'shape -smith,  *.    [En«.  shape,  and  smith.]   One 
who  undertakes  to  improve  the  shape  or  form  of 
the  body.    (Used  in  a  burlesque  or  ludicrous  sense.) 
•'No  shapesmith  yet  set  up  and  drove  a  trade, 
To  mend  the  work  that  providence  had  made." 

Garth:  C'taremont,  98. 

snap   Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [SHAPE,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  giving  shape,  form,  or 
figure  to ;  specifically  in  shipbuilding,  the  prepara- 
tion of  angle-plates  for  shipbuilding.  Shaping 
consists  in  cutting  or  shearing  the  angle-iron  bars 
to  the  proper  length ;  bending  them  so  as  to  give 
the  proper  figure  to  the  molding  edge,  and  beveling 
them.  The  shaping  of  plates  consists  in  cutting, 
planing  the  edges,  and  bending. 

Bha'-po6,  s.    [Native  name.] 

ZoOl.:  Ovis  vignei;  a  brownish-gray  mountain 
sheep  with  a  short  brown  beard  The  horns  turn 
outward  at  the  tips,  and  never  form  more  than  half 
a  circle.  It  is  a  native  of  Ladak,  and  lives  at  high 
altitudes. 

shgi-pour  -net,  s.   [CHAPOURNET.] 

shard,  sherd,  *soherd,  *scherde,  subst.  [A.  S. 
sceonf^a  fragment,  lit.=broken  ^  cf.  Icel.  skardh=: 
a  notch ;  skardhr=  sheared,  diminished  ;  A.  S.  xceran 
=to  shear,  scearu=a  share.]  [SHERD.] 

•1.  A  fragment,  a  piece ;  especially,  a  fragment  or 
piece  of  an  earthen  vessel,  or  of  some  brittle  sub- 
stance ;  a  potsherd. 

"Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles  should  be  thrown  on  her." 
Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  1. 


boll,    boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e;ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     tlon,     -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.     bel,     del. 


shard-borne 

*2.  A  boundary,  a  division,  a  bourne. 
"There  by  his  master  left,  when  late  he  far'd 
In  Phedria'a  fleet  bark,  over  that  j>er'lous  shard." 
Spenser;  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  28. 

*3.  A  gap  in  a  fence. 

4.  The  shell  of  an  egg  or  of  a  snail. 

5.  The  wing-case  of  a  beetle. 

"  The  shining  shards  of  beetles." 

Longfellow:  Hiairatha,  xii. 

•6.  The  leaves  of  the  artichoke  and  some  other 
vegetables  whitened  and  blanched. 

"Shards  or  mallows  for  the  pot 
Keep  the  loosen'd  body  sound." 

I'ru'it  a.  Horace,  Epode  ii 

*shard-borne,  *shard-born,  «.  Borne  through 
the  air  on  scaly  wings,  or  rather  wing-cases. 

"  Ere  to  black  Hecat's  summons 
The  shard-born  beetle,  with  its  drowsy  hums, 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal." 

Shabesp..-  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

_  *8hard,  pret.  of  v.   [SiiEAB.]    (Spenser;  F.  Q.t  V. 

*Bhard'-6d,  a.  [Eng.  shard,  s.;  -ed.]  Having 
wings  sheathed  with  a  hard  case. 

"Often,  to  our  comfort,  shall  we  find 
The  gharded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold 
Than  is  the  full-wing'd  eagle." 

Shakesp.:  t'ambeline,  iii.  3. 

*8hard"-f,  a.  [Eng.  shard,  s. ;  -#.]  Consisting  of 
or  formed  by  a  shard  or  shards;  furnished  with 
shards ;  sharded. 

"The  hornet's  «ftnrrfy  wings." 

J.  K.  Drake.     (Annandale.') 

share  (l),  *schar,  *schare  (l),  s.  [A.  S.  sceant, 
for  scant,  irom«c«ran  =  to  shear,  to  cut.]  [SHAKE 

(2),*.,  SHEAR.] 

*1.  Something  cut  or  divided  ;  the  groin. 
"'He  stabbed  him  beueth  in  the  very  share." — P.  Hol- 
land: Suetonius,  p.  270. 

2.  A  certain  quantity  ;  a  part  or  portion. 

"  I  shall  have  share  in  this  most  happy  wreck." 

Shakesp. .-  Twelfth  Kiyht,  v. 

3.  A  part  or  portion  belonging  or  assigned  to  each 
individual  of  a  number;  a  portion  among  others; 
an    apportioned  lot  or  portion ;  a  lot ;  an   allot- 
ment. 

"Each  member  sharing  in  the  common  profit  or  loss  in 
proportion  to  his  share  in  this  stock." — Smith:  Wealth  of 
Stations,  bk.  v.,ch,  i. 

4.  A  part  or  portion  of  a  thing  owned  by  a  number 
in  common;    that  part  of  an  undivided  interest 
which  belongs  to  each  proprietor,  as  shares  in  a 
railway  or  other  company. 

Share-broker, «.  A  dealer  in  the  shares  or  securi- 
ties of  joint-stock  companies  and  the  like. 

"share-line,  subst.  The  summit  line  of  elevated 
ground;  a  dividing  line. 

Share-list,  s.  A  list  of  the  prices  of  shares  in 
stocks,  railwajs,  banks,  or  other  ioint-stock  com- 
panies. 

'share-penny,  s.  A  miser. 

share  (2),  *schare  (2),  subst.  [A.  S.scear,  from 
sceran=to  shear  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  sharp  blade  at  the  front  of  a  plow  which 
cuts  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  and  raises  the  soil ; 
a  plowshare. 

"Nor  blush,  a  rustic,  oft  to  guide  the  share, 
Or  goad  the  tardy  ox  along  the  land." 

Grainger:  Tibullus,  i.  1. 

2.  The  blade  in  a  seeding  machine  or  drill,  which 
opens  the  ground  for  the  reception  of  the  seed. 

share-beam,  s.   That  part  of  a  plow  to  which 
the  share  is  attached, 
share-bone,  s. 

Anat. :  The  os  pubis,    [PUBIS.] 
share,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SHARE  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive; 

*l.  To  cut,  to  shear,  to  cleave,  to  divide. 

"With  swift  wheel  reverse  deep  ent'ring  shar'd 
All  his  right  side."  Milton .-  P.  L.,  vi.  326. 

2.  To  divide  in  portions;  to  part  or  portion  out 
among  two  or  more. 

"The  latest  of  my  wealth  I'll  share  among  you." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  2. 

3.  To  partake  of,  enjoy,  or  suffer  in  common  with 
others ;  to  participate  in. 

*4.  To  receive  as  one's  share  or  portion ;  to  expe- 
rience; to  enjoy  or  suffer. 

"The  least  of  you  shall  share  his  part  thereof." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  8. 

B.  Intrans.;  To  have  a  share  or  part;  to  partici- 
pate. 

"Think  not,  Percy, 
To  share  with  me  in  glory  any  more." 

Shakesp.;  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  7,  v.  4. 
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share'-hold  er,  sut-xt.  [  Eng.  share  (1),  s.,  and 
holder.]  One  who  owns  or  holds  a  t^liarn  or  shares 
in  a  joint-stock  company,  in  a  common  fund,  or  in 
some  property. 

shar  -§r,  s.    fEng.  shar(c),  v. ;  -*/-.] 

1.  One  who  shares;    on-*  who  participates,  par- 
takes, enjoys,  or  suffers  in  common  with  another 
or  others;  a  participator,  a  pnrtaker. 

"Thou  nil  alt  be  a  sharer  in  all  the  good  that  I  have."— 
Uiinyan:  i'it'jrtm'ti  I'ru'ir'-.t*,  pt.  ii. 

2.  One  who  divides  or  apportions  to  others ;  a 
divider. 

share  -w6rt,  s.    [Eng.  share,  and  f/'or/.] 

Bot. :  Aster  tripoiium. 

Shark,  «.  [Latin  carchctrux  =  a  kind  of  dogfish, 
from  Greek  fcarc&arioi  —  a  kind  of  shark,  so  ralli-d 
from  its  sharp  or  jagged  teeth,  from  karcharoa  = 
jagged.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  I. 

2.  Figuratively ; 

(1)  A  greedy,  artful  fellow;  one  who  fills  his 
pockets  by  sly  tricks. 

';  The  sharks  in  your  profusion  are  always  alert  and  ou 
the  scent." — Southey:  Letter*,  iv.  457. 

*(2)  Trickery,  roguery,  fraud. 

"Wretches  who  live  upon  the  shark,  and  other  men's 
sins,  the  common  poisoners  of  youth."— South:  Sermons, 
ii.  2H. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ichthy.:   The  English  popular  name  for  any 
individual  of  the  group  Selachoidei  (Q.  v.).    The 
body  is  generally  elongated ;  the  muzzle,  on   the 
under  side  of  which  the  nostrils  are  placed,  pro- 
jects over  the  mouth,  and  the  males  have  claspers 
(with  the  function  of  intromittentorgans)  attached 
to  the  ventral  fins,  The  ova  are  large  and  few  iu  num- 
ber, impregnated,  and   in  some  genera  developed, 
within  an  uterine  cavity;  in  others  deposited  in 
a  tough,  horny  case,  from  which  the  young  fish, 
carrying  a  yolk  bag,  for  its  nourishment  till  it  is 
able  to  seek  food,  is  discharged  ;  in  this  stage  the 
gill-larainEB  are  prolonged  into  filaments  projecting 
beyond  the  gill-cavities,  but  these  are   goon    ab- 
sorbed.   The  teeth  are  generally  large,  sharp,  and 
formed  for  cutting,  often  with  serrated  edges,  but 
in  some  genera  they  form  a  solid  pavement-like 
mass.    Sharks  arescaleless,  and  the  skin  Is  usually 
very  rough.    [SHAGREEN.]    They  are  most  numer- 
ous in  tropical  seas,  becoming  scarcer  as  they  recede 
from  the  warmer  regions,  a  few  only  reaching  the 
Arctic  circle.    They  are  rapid  swimmers,  with  great 
power  of  endurance;  the  larger  sharks  are  exclu- 
sively carnivorous,   and  some  of  them  extremely 
dangerous  to  man.    They  scent  their  food  from  a 
distance,  and  are  readily  attracted  by  the  smell  of 
blood  or  decomposing  bodies.    The  smaller  sharks 
are  popularly  known  as  Dog-fishes  or  Hounds,  and, 
though  not  dangerous  to  man,  do  great  damage  to 
fishermen's  lines  and  nets.    The  flesh  of  sharks  is 
coarse,  but  it  is  sometimes  eaten ;  the  Chinese  use 
sharks'  tins  for  making  thick  gelatinous  soups,  and 
the  liver  yields  an  oil;  for  the  sake  of  which  a  shark- 
fishery  is  prosecuted  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon.    Their 
rough  skin  is  employed  by  joiners  to  polish  fine- 
grained wood,  and  by  cutlers  to  cover  the  hilts  of 
swords  to  make  them  firmer  in  the  grasp.    The 
most  important  species  are  described  in  this  Dic- 
tionary  under   their  popular  names.     [BASKIN'G- 
SHARK,  DOGFISH,  HAMMKR-HEADED  SHARK,  TIGER- 
SHAEK,  WHITE  SHARK,  &c.] 

2.  Entom.:  [SHARK-MOTH]. 
shark-moth,  s. 

Entom.:  The  genus  Cucullia,  belonging  to  the 
Xylinidae.  The  Common  Shurk-moth  or  Shark  is 
Cucullia  umbratiea,  a  smoky  gray  insect,  which 
hovers  over  Howers  like  a  sphinx  in  the  evenings  of 
June  and  July.  The  larva,  which  is  brightly  col- 
ored, feeds  by  night  ou  sow-thistle.  [MULLEIN- 
SHARK.] 

*shark,  v.  /.  &  i.    [SHARK,  s.] 

A.  Trans.;  To  pick  up  hastily  or  slyly. 

"  Young  Fontinbras    .    .    . 
Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there, 
Sharked  up  a  list  of  landless  rettolutes." 

Shakeap.:  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  play  the  petty  thief:  to  live  by  shifts  or 
stratagems ;  to  swindle,  to  cozen  ;  to  play  mean  or 
dishonest  tricks. 

"  A  sharking  panderly  constable." — Beaum.  <fr  Flet.i 
Love's  Cure.  (Dram.  Pers.) 

2.  To  fawn  upon  persons  for  a  dinner. 

'shark  -5r,  s.  [Eng.  shark,  v. ;  -fr."}  One  who 
lives  by  mean  or  dishonest  practices;  a  shark. 

[SHARK,*.,  I.  2.  (2).] 

"A  dirty  sharker  about  the  Romish  court,  who  only 
scribbles  that  he  may  dine."—  Wottom  Letter  to  Jtf.  Vet" 
serus. 


sharp 

sham,  snhst.  [A,  S.  scrttrn;  Icel.  *fcarn=dungr. 
dirt.]  The  dung  of  oxen  or  cows.  (Scotch.) 

shar  6ck,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  silver  coin  in 
India,  worth  about  !;>.  sterling,  or  24  cents. 

sharp,  *scharp,  <idj.t  adv.  &•  s.  [A.'S.  $ccm'f>; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  scherp;  Icel.  skarpr;  Dan.  &  Sw. 
*k'n-}>;  Ger.  xcharf.  From  the  same  root  as  Latin 
sr«//>o.  *culpo=to  cut;  Eng.  sculpture,  ttcurpivu, 
scarp,] 

A.  As  adjt'cttri  : 

1.  Ordinary  La 


1.  Having  a  keen  edge  or  fine  point  ;  keen,  acute; 
not  blunt. 

"Thy  tongue  deviseth  mischiefs  like  &  »hnrp  razor, 
working  deceitfully.''—  Psalm  Iii.  2. 

2.  Terminating  on  a  point  or  edge  ;  ridged,  peaked  ; 
not  obtuse. 

"It  is  so  much  the  firmer,  by  how  much  broader  the* 
bottom,  and  sharper  the  top."  —  TftHfilr. 

3.  Very  thin  ;  lean,  emaciated. 

"His  nose  was  a«  sharp  as  a  pen."—  Sttukc*}).;  llfnnj  I'.. 
ii.  'A. 

4.  Gritty,  hard;  having  fine  odiro. 

"They  make  use  of  the  sharpest  sand,  that  bein#  bent 
for  mortar  to  lay  bricks  and  tiles  in."  !/«./<„,.  M,>t-i,,  <„- 
ical  Exercises. 

5.  Abruptly  turned  ;  bent  at  an   acute  angle  ;  not 
obtuse  ;  as,  a  sharp  corner. 

ti.  Biting,  piercing,  pinching,  bitter,  bracing. 
"  The  night  was  winter  in  its  roughest  mood, 
The  morning  sharp  and  clear." 

Cvtrper:  Titdk,  vi.  58. 

7.  Severe,  afflictive,  hard,  cruel,  painful. 

"To  keep  the  sharp  woes  waking." 

Shakesp.;  Rape  of  Lucrece  ,  1,136. 

8.  Hard,  severe,  stern;  not  lenient;  as,  a  sharp 
sentence. 

9.  Acute  of  mind;  penetrating;  quick  to  discern 
or  distinguish;   clever,  witty,  ingenious,  shrewd,. 
subtle,  inventive. 

"There  is  nothing  makes  men  sharper,  and  sets  their 
heads  and  wits  more  at  work,  than  want."—  Addisom  On 
Italy. 

10.  Subtle,  witty  ;  marked  by  shrewdness  or  clev- 
erness. 

"Voluble  and  sharp  discourse." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  1. 

11.  Keen,  acrimonious,  severe,  harsh,  biting,  cut- 
ting. 

"The  admonitions  which  he  addressed  to  the  king  him- 
self  were  very  sharp,  and,  what  Charles  disliked  still  more, 
very  long."  —  Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

12.  Keenly  awake  or  alive  to  one's  own  interests; 
keen  or  shrewd  in  making  bargains  or  in  exacting- 
one's  dues  ;  ready  to  take  advantage  of  others. 

13.  Characterized  by  keenness  ;  barely  honest  or 
honorable  ;  as,  sharp  practices. 

14.  Severely  rigid;  harsh,  strict,  cruel. 

"The  sharpest  kind  of  justice." 

Shakesp.;  Henry  VIII.,  Ii.  4. 

15.  Affecting    the    organs   of   sense,    as    though 
pointed  or  cutting  : 

(1)  Aff  ecting  the  organs  of  taste  ;  sour,  acid,  acrid, 
bitter. 

"Thy  wit  is  a  very  sweeting  ;  it  is  a  most  sharp  sauce." 
—  Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

(2)  Affecting  the   organs   of   hearing;   piercing, 
shrill. 

"For  the  various  modulation  of  the  voice,  the  upper 
end  of  the  wind-pipe  is  endued  with  several  cartilages  to 
contract  or  dilate  it,  as  we  would  have  our  voice  flat  or 
sharp."  —  Kay:  On  the  Creation. 

(3)  Quick  or  keen  of  sight;  vigilant,  attentive, 
penetrating. 

"  The  sharpest  eye  discerneth  nought, 
Except  the  sunbeams  in  the  air  do  shine." 

DavieJ;  Imtnort.  of  the  Soul. 

16.  Eager  ;  keen  in  quest  ;  eager  for  food. 

"An  empty  eagle,  sharp  by  fast." 

Shakesp.  .•   Venus  and  Adonis,  65. 

17.  Fierce,  ardent,  fiery,  impetuous;  as,  a  sharp 
contest. 

18.  Quick  ;  as,  He  took  a  sharp  walk. 

19.  Keenly  contested  ;  as,  a  sharp  race. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Music: 

(1)  Raised  a  semitone,  as  a  note. 

(2)  Shrill  or  acute,  as  the  sharp  mixture  -  an 
organ  stop  of  a  shrill  or  acute  character.  [MIXTURE, 

(3)  Out  of  tune  by  being  hinder  in  pitch  than  is 
just. 

(4)  Applied   by   old   writers   to   an    augmented 
interval. 

2.  Phonetics:  Applied  to  a  consonant  pronounced 
or  uttered  with  breath  and  not  with  voice  ;  surd, 
non-vocal  ;  as,  the  sharp  mutes,  p,  f,  k. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w€,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wiJre,     wglf,     w8rk,     whd,     sdn;     mate,    cub,    cttre,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Sfrian.     »,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


sharp -angled 


B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Sharply;  as,  to  look  sharp. 

'1.  Exactly,  to  the  moment;  as,  Dinner  is  at    >ix 
o'clock,  sharp. 
3.    At  a  sharp  angle. 

"Turned  sharp  to  the  right."— Fit-Id,  Dec.  26,  1886. 

C.  An  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  L<tit(/iifitie : 

*1.  An  acute  or  shrill  sound. 
"It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tune, 
Straining  harsh  discords  and  unpleasant  sharps." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hi.  5. 

*'2.  A  pointed  weapon. 

"If  butchers  had  but  the  manners  to  go  to  aharpfi, 
gentlemen  would  be  contented  with  a  rubber  at  cuffs.';, 
— Collier. 

3.  A  kind  of  sewing-needle,  one  of  the  most  pointed 
of  the  three  grades  —blunts,  between?,  and  sharps. 

4.  A  portion  of  a  stream  where  the  water  runs 
very  rapidly.     (Prov.) 

5.  (PL}:  The  hard  parts  of  wheat  which  require 
grinding  a  second  time.    Called  also  Middlings. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Afusic: 

(1)  A  note  artificially  raised  a  semitone. 

(2)  The  sign  (J)  which  raises  a  note  one  semitone 
above  the  normal  or  natural  scale.  A  note  so  affected 
is  restored  to  its  normal  pitch  by  the  useof  a  natural. 
In  old  music  sharps  were  often  used  to  raise  notes 
which  had  been  previously  flattened,  for  which  pur- 
pose a  natural  is  always  now  used.    When  placed 
on  a  line  or  space  of  the  staff  at  tho  commencement 
of  a  movement,  it  raises  all  the  notes  on  that  line 
or  space,  or  their  octaves  a  semitone;  if  placed 
before  a  note  in  tho  course  of   a   movement,  it 
raises  that  uote  or  the  repetition  of  it  a  semitone, 
but  only  within  the  same  bar.    A  double-sharp  (X) 
is  used  in  chromatic  music  to  raise  a  note  two  semi- 
tones above  its  natural  pitch. 

2.  Phonetics:  A  sharp  consonant.    [A.  II.  2.] 

^f  Sharp  is  often  used  in  compounds,  the  mean- 
ings being  in  most  cases  sufficiently  obvious,  as 
-sharp-cornered,  sharp-edged,  sharp-pointed,  <fcc. 

sharp-angled,  a.    Having  sharp  angles. 

*[  The  Sharp-angled  Carpet  isMelanippe  unanfftc 
tf  it  ft,  and  the  Sharp-angled  Peacock,  Macaria  alter- 
nata,  both  geometer  moths. 

sharp-cedar,  e. 

Hot.:  (1)  Acacia  oxycedrus;  (2)  Jitniperus  oxy- 
cedrvs. 

sharp-cut,  ft.  Cut  sliarply  or  clearly  ;  cut  so  as 
to  present  a  clear,  •«*  ell -defined  outline,  as  a  figure 
on  a  medal;  hence,  presenting  great  distinctness; 
well-defined,  clear. 

sharp-ground,  adj.  Whetted  till  it  is  sharp; 
sharpened. 

Sharp-looking,  adj.  Having  an  appearance  of 
sharpness  ;  hungry,  emaciated,  lean. 

"A  needy,  hollow-eyed,  sharp-looking  wretfh." — Shake- 
upeare:  Comedy  of  Errors,  v. 

sharp-nail,  s.    A  uail  with  a  sharp  forged  point, 
used  in  some  trades, 
sharp-nosed  eel,  s. 

Znol.:  Anyuilla  vulgar  is. 
sharp-pointed,  «.    [ACUTE,  B.  2.] 
*sharp-set,  a. 

1.  Eager  in  appetite;  very  hungry,  ravenous. 
"The  nhnrp'set squire  resolves  at  last, 
Whate'er  befelhim,  not  to  fast." 

Somervilte:  Officious  Messenger. 

'1.  Eager  in  desire  of  gratification. 
"A  comedy  of  Johnson's,  not  Ben,  held  seven  nights, 
for  the  town  is  sharp-set  on  new  plays." — Pope.     {Toad.') 

sharp-skinned  hawk,  s. 

Ornith.:  Asturfuscus. 

Sharp-ShOOter,  8.  One  who  is  skillful  in  shoot- 
ing at  an  object ;  one  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  rifle. 
The  name  was  formerly  given  to  the  best  shots  of  a 
company  of  soldiers  who  were  armed  with  rifles, 
and  appointed  to  pick  off  the  enemy. 

Sharp-Shooting,  s.  A  shooting  with  great  pre- 
cision and  effect,  as  by  sharp-shooters.  Hence, 
applied  figuratively  to  any  sharp  skirmish  of  wit  or 
would-be  wit. 

"The  frequent  repetition  of.this  playful  inquiry  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Pecksniff,  led  at  last  to  plwyful  unsworn  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Montague  ;  but  after  some  little  shnrj)- 
ahooting  on  both  sides,  Mr.  Pecksniff  became  grave, 
almost  to  tears."— Dickens:  Martin  Chuzzleicit,  ch.  xliv. 

sharp-sighted,  a. 

1.  Having  sharp,  ncut^,   ->r  keen  sight;    as,   An 
•eagle  is  sharp-siakte- 

2.  Having  sharp  01  Keen  discernment,  judgment, 
or  understanding;  sharp,  shrewd. 

"The  King  of  England  is  very  sharp-sighted."— .Vo- 
•eaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 
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sharp-sightedness,  s.    The  quality  or  state  of 

ln-intf  sharp-sighted. 

sharp -tail,  s.    [SHARP-TAIL  GROUSE.] 

sharp-tailed  grouse,  .s. 

Or,tifli,.:  A  popular  name  for  Pedicecetex  i>li-nni- 
aneltus  and  the  variety  rnlumttianmt,  which  latter 
is  also  called  the  Columbia  Sharp-tail.  [PINNATED- 
GROUSE.] 

"According  to  Dr.  Suckley,  the  Shnrp-ftriletl  Grouse  en- 
tirely replaces  the  Pinnated  Grouse  in  Washington  Ter- 
ritory."— Baird,  Brewer  &  Ridyway:  North  Aim-ricun 
BifitH,  iii.  487. 

*sharp-tasted,  a.  Having  a  sharp,  acid,  sour, 
or  bitter  taste. 

lt  Sharp-tost  td  citrons  Median  climes  produce." 

Drytlen:   Virgil;  (ieorgics,  ii.  175. 

^sharp-toothed,  a.  Having  sharp  teeth  ;  hence, 
bitter,  cruel,  "biting. 

"Sharp-tooth'd  unkindness." — Shakesp..-  Lear,  ii.  4. 

*Sharp-visaged,  a.  Having  a  sharp,  thin,  or 
lean  face. 

"The  Welch  that  inhabit  the  mountains  are  commonly 
sharp-visayed." — Hate.-  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

sharp-witted,  adj.  Having  a  sharp,  acute,  or 
keen  wit,  judgment,  or  discernment. 

"O  lord,  said  Musidorus,  how  sharp-witted  you  are  to 
hurt  your  self ;  No,  answered  he  (Pyrocles),  but  it  in  the 
hurt  you  speak  of,  which  makes  me  so  sharp-witted."— 
Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

*sharp,  *sharpe,  v.  f.  &  i.   [SHARP,  a.] 

A.  Transit  ire : 

1.  To  make  sharp  or  keen  ;  to  sharpen. 

"  Whom  the  whetstone  sharps  to  eat, 
And  cry  millstones  are  good  meat." 

Ben  Jonson-  Love's  Welcome  at  Welbeck. 

2.  To  make  keen,  to  sharpen,  to  quicken. 

"To  sharpe  my  sense  with  sundry  beauties  vew." 
Spenser:  To  the  Ladies  of  the  Court. 

3.  To  mark  with  a  sharp,  in  musical  composition, 
or  to  raise  a  note  a  semitone. 

B.  Intrans,:  To  play  tricks  in  bargaining;  to  act 
tho  sharper. 

"Cheating  or  sharping  one-half  of  the  year."—  V Es- 
trange: Fables. 

"sharped,  a.  [Eng.  sharp;  -ed.]  Sharp,  pointed. 
"Sharped  steeples  high  shot  up  in  ayre." 

Spenser:  Ruins  of  Rome,  ii. 

sharp    en,  r.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  sharp;  -en.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  sharp  or  keen ;  to  give  a  sharp  or 
keen  edge  or  point  to ;  to  edge,  to  point. 

"  The  Israelites  went  down  to  the  Philistines,  to  sharpen 
every  man  his  share  and  his  coulter." — 1  Samuel  xiii.  20. 

2.  To  make  more  eager  or  active ;  to  excite. 

"  The  weaker  their  helps  are,  the  more  their  need  is  to 
sharpen  the  edge  of  their  own  industry.'  — Hooker.-  Eccles. 
Polity. 

3.  To  make  more  quick,  acute,  or  ingenious. 

"  Overmuch  quickness  of  wit,  eithergiven  by  nature,  or 
fharpened  by  study,  doth  not  commonly  bring  greatest 
learning,  best  manners,  or  happiest  life  in  the  end." — 

Ascham:  Schoolmaster. 

4.  To  render  more  keen  ;  to  whet,  to  excite.  * 

"Epicurean  cooks 
Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  1. 

5.  To  intensify;  to  make  more  intense,  painful, 
or  severe. 

6.  To  render  quicker,  sharper,  or  keener  of  per- 
ception. 

"The  air  sharpened  his  visual  ray 
To  objects  distant  far."        Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  620. 

7.  To  mako  more  tart,  acid,  or  sour. 

*8.  To  make  more  biting,  sarcastic,  or  severe. 

"  My  haughty  soul  would  swell, 
Sharpen  each  word,  and  threaten  in  my  eyes." 

Smith, 

9.  To  make  more  shrill  or  acute. 
II.  Music:  To  apply  a  sharp  to;    to  raise,  as  a 
note,  by  moans  of  a  sharp. 

*B.  Int raiis. :  To  grow  or  become  more  sharp. 
"  Now  she  sharpens :  well  said,  whetstone." 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  2. 

Sharp  -er,  s.  [Entf.  sharp,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  is 
sharp  or  shrewd  in  bargaining;  a  tricky  fellow,  a 
swindler,  a  cheat. 

"  In  his  youth  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  noted  sharjt- 
ers  and  bulliesof  London."— Macaulay;  Hitst.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

shar  -pie,  «.    [SHARP,  a.] 

Naut.:  A  long,  sharp,  flat-bottomed  sailing  boat, 
sharp  -ling,  sharp  -lln,  subst.    [Eng.  sharp,  a. ; 
-h'nt/.]    Tho  stickleback.     (Prov.) 


shatter 

sharp  -1?,  *sharp-lie,  adv.  [Eng.  sharp,  a. ;  -?y-T 

1.  In  a  sharp  manner ;  with  a  sharp  or  keen  edge 
or  point. 

"He  tooke  an  arrow  full  sharpely  whet." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

2.  Abruptly,  steeply  ;  as.  A  hill  rises  nhnr}>li/. 
'3.  Severely,  rigorously  ;  with  sharp  language. 

"  Itebuke  them  sharply." 

Shakesp.;  Titti*  Amlnniii-us,  i.  13. 

4.  Violently,  vehemently,  fiercely;  as,  They  were 
sharply  attacked. 

5.  With  a  sharp,  clear,  or  acute  sound. 

"Deep  need  that  day  that  every  string, 
By  wet  unharmed,  should  sharply  ring." 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  22. 

6.  With  keen  perception;   minutely,  closely,  ex- 
actly. 

"You  contract  your  eye  when  you  would  see  sharply ; 
and  erect  your  ear  when  you  would  hear  attentively." — 
Bacon. 

7.  Wittily,  cleverly ;   with  nice   descerument  or 
judgment. 

"  To  this  the  Panther  sharply  had  reply'd." 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  756. 

8.  Quickly ;  as,  He  pulled  up  sharply. 

sharp  ness,  -sharp  nes,  *sliarpe  nesse,  subst. 
[Eng.  sharp ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sharp;  keenness 
of  edge  or  point. 

"My  lance,  as  well  as  thine, 
Hath  point  and  sharpness." 

Chapman:  Homer1  a  Iliad,  xx. 

2.  Severity,  keenness,  painfulness. 

"And  were  the  riche  wanteth,  what  can  the  pore  finde, 
who  in  a  common  scarsitie,  lyueth  most  scarsely,  and 
feeleth  quickliest  the  sharpen esseot  startling,  wheneurye 
man  for  lack  is  hungerbitten." — Sir  John  Cheeke:  The 
Hurt  of  Sedition. 

3.  Keenness,  severity. 

"The  sharpness  of  the  air,  and  gloominess  of  the 
weather,  for  two  or  three  days  past,  seemed  to  indicate 
some  sudden  change." — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i*. 

4.  Eagerness  of  desire  or  pursuit;   keenness  of 
appetite,  as  for  food,  &c. 

5.  Acuteuess  of  intellect;  power  of  nice  discern- 
ment ;  quickness  of  understanding. 

"Till  Arianism  had  made  it  a  matter  of  great  sharpnt** 
and  subtilty  of  wit  to  be  a  sound  believing  Christian, 
men  were  not  curious  whatsylhihlesor  particles  of  speech 
they  used."— Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

6.  Quickness  of  sense  or  perception  ;  &$,  sharpness 
of  sight. 

7.  Severity  of  language;  sarcasm,  pungency. 

"There's  gold  forthee; 

Thou  must  not  take  my  former  sharpness  ill, 
I  will  employ  thee  back  again." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  3. 

8.  Acidity,  pungency;  as,  the  sharpness  of  vine- 
gar. 

9.  Keenness  or  shrewdness  in  transacting  business 
or  exacting  one's  own  dues;  equivocal   honesty; 
sharp  practices. 

"Here  and  there,  by  sharpness  and  cunning,  men  rise 
into  wealth."— Scribner'a  Mag.,  Dec.,  1878,  p.  296. 

shas-ter,  shas'-tra,  s.  [Mahratta,&c.  shastra; 
Sansc.  shdstra.] 

Brahmanisni:  That  by  which  faith  and  practice 
are  governed,  an  institute  of  letters,  law,  or  relig- 
ion considered  as  of  divine  authority.  Used  of  the 
Vedas  and  other  books  of  the  Brahmanic  script- 
ures. 

snath'-m5nt,  s.  [SHAFTMAX.]  A  measure  of  six 
inches. 

"  Not  a  step,  not  a  pace,  not  an  inch,  not  a  shathmont, 
as  I  may  say/'—  Scott;  Antiquaru,  ch.  viii. 

Bh&t'-t5r,  *schat-er,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  strengthened 
form  of  scatter  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  break  up  at  once  in  many  pieces;  to  dash, 
burst,  or  part  by  violence  into  fragments;  to  rend, 
rive,  or  split  into  splinters. 

"You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  vase,  if  you  will, 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  still." 
Moore;  Farewell!  But  wherever. 

2.  To  break  up,  to  disorder,  to  derange,  to  over- 
throw ;  as,  His  mind  was  shattered. 

3.  To  scatter,  to  dissipate. 

"The  winds 

Blow  moist  and  keen,  shattering  the  graceful  locks 
Of  those  fair  spreading  trees."— Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  1,066, 

4.  To  destroy,  to  overthrow,  to  ruin,  to  scatter; 
as,  His  hopes  were  shattered. 

*5.  To  dissipate,  to  derange;  to  make  incapable 
of  close  and  continued  application. 

"A  man  of  a  loose,  volatile,  and  shattered  humor,  thinks 
only  by  fits  and  starts." — Morris. 


boil,     boy ;     pout,    jowl ;     cat,     sell ,     chorus,     c.  hin,     bench ;     go,     gem ;     thin,     this ;     sin,     a§ ;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,      -sioii  =  sliun;     tion,      -§ion  =  zhuii.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.     bel,      del. 


shatter 
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sheal 


•fB.  Intrans.:  To  be  broken  into  fragments;  to 
fall  or  come  to  pieces ;  to  crumble  to  pieces. 

"The  frosts  have  been  so  searching  that  the  clods  skat. 
ter  readily."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*shat  -ter,  s.  [SHATTER,  v.]  One  part  of  many 
into  which  anything  is  broken;  a  fragment.  (Usu- 
ally in  the  plural.) 

"Stick  the  candle  so  loose  that  it  will  fall  upon  the 

flassof  the  sconce,  and  break  it  into  shatters.   —Swift : 
nstruvt.  to  Servants. 

*Shatter-brain,  s.  A  careless,  giddy  person ;  a 
scatter-brain. 

•shatter-brained,  slxatter-pated,  adj.  Disor- 
dered in  intellect;  intellectually  weak;  scatter- 
brained. 

"Whatever  some  shatter-brained  and  debauched  per- 
sons would  fain  persuade  themselves  and  others." — Good- 
man: Winter  Evening  Con/.,  pt.  iiL 

*shat  -te"r-;f ,  adj.  [Eng.  shatter,  s.;  •y.']  Easily 
breaking  up  into  many  pieces;  loose  of  texture; 
brittle;  not  compact. 

"The  quarries  are  of  a  course  grit  stone,  often  filled 
with  shells,  but  of  too  shattery  a  nature  to  be  used."-' 
Pennant:  Journey  from  Cheater,  p.  272. 

shau  -de,  *shau-ghle,  v.  i,  &  t.    [SHUFFLE.! 

A.  Intrans.:  To  walk  with  a  shuffling  or  sham- 
bling gait. 

B.  Trans. :  To  distort  from  the  proper  shape  or 
direction  by  use  or  wear. 

"Bucklaw  was  welcome  to  the  wearing  of  Ravens  wood's 
skauffhled  shoes." — Scott:  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xxviii. 

shaul,  a.    [SHALLOW.]    (Scotch.) 

shave,  *SChave,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  sceafan  sea/an 
(pa.  t.  *co/,  pa.  par.  of  scafen);  cogn.  wi'.n  Dutch 
echaven=to  scrape,  to  plane  wood ;  Icel.  skafa;  Sw. 
*fca/va=to  scrape;  Dan,  shave ;  Goth.skaban;  Ger. 
xfitntx  ,, ;  Lat.  sca6o=to  scrape;  Greek  skapto—to 
dig.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cut  or  pare  off  from  the  surface  of  a  body, 
by  means  of  a  razor  or  other  edged  instrument. 
(Frequently  with  off.) 

2.  To   pare  close ;  to   make  smooth    and  bare 
1>y  cutting  or  paring  from  the  surface  of ;  especially, 
to  cut  or  remove  the  hair  from  by  means  of  a  razor, 
or  other  sharp  instrument. 

"The  Egyptians  from  a  very  early  age  shave  their 
heads." — Beloe:  Herodotus,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

3.  To  cut  in  thin  slices. 

**  Make  some  medley  of  earth,  with  some  other  plants 
braised  or  shaven  in  root  or  leaf." — Bacon. 

4.  To  pass  along  close  to  the  surface  or  side  of ;  to 
brush  past,  to  skim  by  ;  to  sweep  by  almost  touch- 
ing. 

"Do  it  whipcord;  shave  the  signpost."— (/Keefe.-  Fon- 
tainebleau,  ii.  3. 

*5.  To  strip,  to  fleece ;  to  oppress  by  extortion, 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  use  the  razor;  to  remove  the  hair  from  the 
chin,  head,  Ac.,  with  a  razor. 

2.  To  pass  so  closely  by   anything  as  almost  to 
touch  it. 

"  In  trying  to  shave  past."— Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

*3.  To  be  hard  in  bargaining ;  to  cheat. 

If  To  shave  a  note:  To  purchase  it  at  a  great  dis- 
count, or  to  take  interest  upon  it  much  beyond  the 
legal  rate. 

shave  (l), «.    [SHAVE,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  shaving;  a  cutting  off  of  the  beard. 

2.  A  thin  slice;  a  shaving. 

3.  An  instrument  with  a  long  blade,  and  a  handle 
at  each  end,  for  shaving  hoops,  &c. ;  also,  a  spoke- 
shave. 

4.  The  act  of  passing  close  to  or  along ;  the  act  of 
grazing  or  passing  so  close  as  nearly  to  touch. 

5.  Hence,  an  exceedingly  narrow  miss,  failure,  or 
escape.    (Often  with  close  or  near.) 

'*  It  was  a  desperately  close  share  when  Mr.  Graham 
decided  for  Deliverance."—  Field,  April  4,  1885. 

6.  A  false  report  or  alarm  started,  with  a  view  to 
deceive ;  a  trick,  a  cheat. 

"According  to  camp  reports,  or  camp  shaves,  as  they 
are  more  expressively  termed."— London  Morning  Chron- 
icle. 

shave-grass,  ^have-weed,  s. 

!'•"(.:  Equisetum  hyemale.  So  called,  according 
to  Wm.  Coles,  because  it  was  "  used  by  fletchers 
and  combmakers  to  polish  their  work."  (Prior.) 

shave-hook,  s.  A  triangular  j>late  of  steel,  with 
sharpened  edges,  used  in  scraping  the  surfaces  of 
motal  which  are  to  be  soldered,  so  that  the  solder 
may  adhere. 

shave  (2),  s.  [SHAW.]  A  small  coppice.  (Defoe: 
Tour  thro'  Great  Britain,  i.  168.) 


*shave  -lifig,  s.  [Eng.  shave;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.~\ 
A  man  shaved;  hence,  used  contemptuously  for  a 
monk  or  religious. 

"Alas!  we  must  leave  thee,  dear,  desolate  home, 
To  the  spearmen  of  Uri,  thosharrlittys  of  Rome." 
Macaulay;  Moncontour. 

shay'-en,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SHAVE,  v.] 
shav  -er,  s.    [Eng.  shav(e) ;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  shaves;  one  whose  occupation  is  to 
shave. 

"I  am  a  barber,  and  I'd  have  you  know 
A  shaver  too  sometimes,  no  mad  one  though." 

fiuckliny:  A  Barber. 

*2.  A  robber,  an  extortioner;  one  who  fleeces. 

"They  fell  all  into  the  hands  of  the  cruel  mountain 
people,  living  for  the  most  part  by  theft,  ...  by  these 
shavers  the  Turks  were  stript  of  all  they  had." — Knolles: 
Hist.  Turkes. 

3.  A  humorous  fellow ;  a  wag. 

"  A  cunning  shaver." 

Steele:  Conscious  Lovers.     (Prol.) 

4.  A  jocular  name  for  a  young  boy ;  a  youngster, 
shav -Ie,  s.  [SHAVE,  a.]  A  trick,  a  prank,  a  shave. 
Shav  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [SHAVE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  shaves. 

2.  A  thin  slice  pared  off  with  a  shave,  a  knife,  a 
plane,  or  other  cutting  instrument. 

Shaving-brush,  s.  A  brush  used  in  shaving  for 
spreading  the  lather  over  the  face. 

shaving-box,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Feuillea,  or  Fevillea.  [FEUIL- 
LEA.] 

shaving-cup,  s.  A  cup  with  compartments  for 
hot  water  and  soap,  for  convenience  in  shaving. 

shaving-horse,  s.    [HORSE,  s.,  J.  2  (1),] 

shaving- tub,  e. 

Bookbind.:  The  box  beneath  the  cutting-press  to 
catch  the  shavings. 

sh^w,  *schawe,  *shawe,s.  [A.S.«caoa=ashaw; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  skdgr;  Sw.  skog;  Dan.  skov;  cf.  also 
Icel.  skuggi;  A.  S.  scua,  scurva=a  shade,  shadow.] 

1.  A  thicket,  a  small  wood ;  a  shady  place,  a  grove. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Bet  och!  that  night,  among  the  shaws, 
She  got  a  fearfu' settlin'!" — Burns:  Hallowe'en. 

2.  A  stem  with  the  leaves,  as  of  a  potato,  turnip, 
Ac.    (Prov.) 

shaw,  v.  t.    [Snow,  v.J 

shaw-fowl,  s.  An  artificial  fowl  made  by  fowl- 
ers to  shoot  at. 

Sha  wa  ne§e  ,  Shaw  nese  ,  Sha-wd-ne§e  ,  a. 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  Shawnees,  a  tribe  of  North 
American  Indians,  now  located  on  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, west  of  the  Missouri. 

Shawanese-salad,  s.  The  eatable  leaves  of 
Hydrophyllum  virginicum. 

Shawl,  aubat.  [Pers.  shdl;  Fr.  chale.l  An  outer 
garment  covering  the  upper  part  of  the  person ; 
commonly  used  by  ladies,  but  not  infrequently  by 
men.  In  the  latter  case  it  represents  the  outer  gar- 
ment of  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  the  plaid,  which 
term  in  time  has  come  to  be  applied  to  any  kind  of 
checkered  goods  similar  in  pattern  to  the  tartan  of 
which  the  Highlander's  plaid  was  made.  Shawls 
are  made  of  various  materials,  as  wool,  silk,  crape, 
Ac.,  plain  or  embroidered.  The  cheaper  kinds  are 
generally  of  wool,  and  are  woven  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. The  best  shawls  made  are  those  of  Cashmere ; 
they  are  now  successfully  imitated  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

*shawl,  v.  t.  [SHAWL,  s.]  Tocover  or  wrap  with 
a  shawl. 

"Shawling  the  young  heiress." — Miss  Edgeworth:  Abseii* 
tee,  ch.  iii. 

•*shawl  -iSss,  a.  [Eiig.  shawl;  -less.]  Without 
a  shawl. 

"  Standing  shawlless  and  bonnetless."  —  E.  Bronte: 
Wuthering  Heights,  ch.  ix. 

shawm,  shalm  (l  silent),  *shaume,  *shawme, 
*Shal-mie,  *.  [O.  Fr.  chalemie=a  little  pipe  made 
of  a  reed  or  of  a  wheaten  or  oaten  straw,  also 
chalemelle,  challemeau,  from  chaume  =  a  straw; 
Latin  calamus  =  a  reed, 
from  Gr.  Jta/amos=areed ; 
kalame=&  stalk  or  straw 
of  corn ;  cogn.  with  Eng. 


haulm   (q.  v. ) ;   German 
ei.J  t 


-.  *     -    -  -    -  Shawm. 

schalmei.j 

Music:   An  ancient  wind  instrument,  similar  to 
the  clarionet. 

"In  prayers  and  hymns  to  heaven's  eternal  King. 
The  cornet,  flute,  and  shaicme,  assisting  as  they  sing." 
Otway:   Windsor  (,'astte. 


Shay,  subxt.  [See  def.]  A  vulgar  corruption  of 
chaise  (q.  v.). 

sha'-ya,  cha  -ya,  «.    [('HAY  (1).] 

she,  *sche,  *sheo,  *scho,  *sho,  pron.  [A.  s.  *,:6. 
fern,  of  se,  used  as  the  dtmni  to  article,  but  originally 
a  demonstrative  pronoun,  meaning  that ;  cogn.  with 
Dut  zy=she;  Icel.  su,  sid,  fern,  of  sd,  demons,  pro- 
noun ;  Ger.  sie  =  she  ;  doth,  so,  fern,  of  sa.  di'inon*. 
pronoun;  Russ.  «ita,  fern,  of  sei  =  this  ;  (Jr.  he,  fern, 
of  ho  =  the ;  Sansc.  sa  =  she,  fern,  of  sas  =  he.  The 
proper  A.  S.  word  for  she  is  heo,  feminine  of  A£  =  ho 
(q.  v.).  Her  is  used  as  the  possessive,  dative,  and 
objective  cases  of  she.]  [HER  (1),  HERS.] 

1.  The  nominative  feminine  of  the  personal  pro- 
noun of  the  third  person,  and  used  as  a  substitute 
for  thenameof  a  female,  or  of  something  personi- 
fied as  a  female;  the  woman  or  female  referred  to: 
the  animal  of  the  female  sex,  or  object  personified 
as  feminine,  which  was  spoken  of. 

"For  contemplation  he  and  valor  form'd, 
For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace: 
He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him." 

Milton.  P.  /,.,  iv.  298. 

2.  Used  absolutely  as  a  noun  for  woman  or  female. 

"You  are  the  cruellest  she  alive." 

Shakes?.:  Twelfth  Sight,  i.  6. 

IF  She  is  commonly  used  as  a  prefix  to  denote  the 
female  of  the  second  part  of  the  compound ;  as.  she- 
ass,  she-bear,  «fce-cat,  «fec. 

*She-atheiSt,  s.    A  female  atheist.    [ATHEIST.] 

"Atheists  have  been  but  rare;  since  Nature's  birth 

Till  now,  she-atheists  ne'er  appeared  on  earth." 

Young  t  Satires,  vi.  410. 

she-oak, ». 

Bot.:  Catlitris  quadrivalvis. 

*she-schOOl,  s.  A  girls'  school.  (Fuller:  Church- 
Hist.,  vi.  297.) 

'she-slip,  s.  A  young  female  scion,  branch,  or 
member. 

*she-society,  s.    Female  society. 

she-world,  s.  The  female  inhabitants  of  the- 
world  or  of  a  particular  part  of  it. 

she  -a,  s.    [Native  name.]    [GALAM.] 

shea-tree,  s.    [BUTTER-TREE,  2.] 

shead  Iftg,  sheed -Ing,  s.  [A.S.  sceddan=to 
divide;  (TOth.fi/eatdan;  Ger.  &  Dut.  scheidan;  Eng. 
shed,  as  in  waters/ted.]  In  the  Isle  of  Man,  a  riding, 
tithing,  or  division,  in  which  there  is  a  coroner  or 
chief  constable.  There  are  six  sheadings  in  the 
island. 

sheaf  (l),  *scheef,  *shef,  *sheffe,  *sheive,  s. 
[A.S.  scedf;  cogn.  with  Dutch  schoof;  Icel.  skauf: 
Ger.  schaub.  The  A.  S.  scedf  is  from  scedf,  pa.  t.  of 
scilfan=to  shove;  hence,  a  sheaf  is  a  oundle  of 
things  shoved  together.] 

1.  A  quantity  or  bundle  of  things  bound  or  held 
together;  specifically: 

m  A  quantity  of  the  stalks  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  or 
barley  bound  together ;  a  bundle  of  stalks  or 
straw. 

"The  fashion  is  to  cut  with  a  hooke  or  syccle  the  straw 
in.  the  middest:  and  betweene  every  two  sheaves  they  sit 
downe,  and  then  crop  off  the  ears." — P.  Holland:  Pliny, 
bk.  xviii.,  ch.  xxx. 

(2)  A  bundle  or  number  of  arrows;  as  many  as 
wUl  fill  the  quiver. 

"They  will  lookeathis  veriebpw,  and  sheire  of  arrowes, 
as  at  straungeiind  wonderous  things." — I'.  Holland:  I'liny, 
bk.  viii.,ch.  zzzii. 

2.  A  collection  or  quantity  of  things  close  or  thick 
together ;  a  quantity  or  number  generally. 

"And  hence  in  fair  remembrance  worn, 
Yon  sheaf  of  spears  his  crest  has  borne." 

Scott:  Lay  uf the  last  Minstrel,  iv.  8. 

*3.  A  quantity  of  steel,  containing  thirty  gads. 

"The  one  is  often  sold  for  the  other,  and  like  tale  vsed 
in  both,  that  istosaiethirtiegadsto  thesheffe,  and  twelue> 
sheffea  to  the  burden." — Holinshed:  Descript.  of  England, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  zi. 

sheaf  (2),  s.  [SHEAVE,  a.]  The  wheel  in  the  block 
of  a  pulley ;  a  sheave. 

*sheaf,  *sheafe,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SHEAF (l),s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  collect  and  bind  in   sheaves;  to- 
make  sheaves  of. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  collect  and  bind  straw,  &c.,  into- 
sheaves. 

"They  that  reap  must  shea/and  bind." 

Shakesp.;  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

*shfiaf -JP,  a.  [Eng.  s/iea/(l),s.;  .|/.J  Pertaimng- 
to,  consisting  of,  or  resembling  sheaves. 

"  Whose  golden  locks  a  sheafy  garland  bear." 

Gay;  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  vi. 

flheal  (1),  s.    [A  variant  of  shell  (q.  v.).]    A  husk 

or  pod.    (Prov.) 

sheal  (2) ,  shell,  s.    [Icel.  skd li=a  hut,  a  shod.] 
1.  A  hut  or  small  cottage  for  shepherds,  or  for 

fishermen  on  the  shore  or  on  the  banks  of  a  river;  a 

s  heeling. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,     pot, 
or,    we're,    wolf,     w6rk,     whd,    sin;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,    car,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     se,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  JEW. 


sheal 

2.  A  shed  for  sheltering  sheep  on  the  hills  during 
tiie  night. 

X  A  rammer  residence,  especially  one  erected  for 
those  who  go  to  the  hills  for  sport,  &c.  (Scotch.) 

sheal,  «'.  t.  rSiiEAi,  (1),  «.]  To  shell;  to  take 
the  husk  or  shell  off. 

"That's  a  sheal fd  peascod."—  Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  4. 

sheal  -Ing  (1),  subst.  [Eng.  sheal,  v. ;  -mo.]  The 
outer  shell,  pod.  or  husk  of  pease,  oats,  or  the  like. 
(Prov.) 

sheal -Ing  (2),  s.    [SHEELINO.] 

shear,  *scher  en,  *shere  (pa.  t.  'schar,  "shar, 
iTif,  *shore,  pa.  par.  *schoren,  shorn),  v.  t,  &  t. 


re;   tier,  sctieren;    irr.    Keiro.    AIIIOU   tu  «i;ni, 
score,  «crop,  scrape,  «ftare,  shred,  score,  short,  &c.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literati!/: 

1.  To  cut  or  clip  something  from,  by  means  of  a 
shears,  scissors,  or  like  instrument ;  specifically  ap- 
plied to  the  cutting  of  wool  from  sheep  or  their 
skins,  or  the  clipping  of  nap  from  cloth. 

"  Lnhiin  went  to  shear  his  sheep."—  Genesis  mi.  19. 

2.  To  separate  by  shears ;  to  cut  or  clip  off  from  a 
surface,  with  a  shears,  scissors,  or  like  instrument. 

"His  berde  be  little  schere  first." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  150. 

3.  To  cut  down,  as  with  a  sickle ;  to  reap.  (Scotch.) 
II.  Fig. :  To  strip  of  property,  as  by  exactions  or 

excessive  sharpness ;  to  fleece. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  use  shears. 

2.  To  cut,  to  penetrate. 

3.  To  turn  aside,  to  deviate,  to  sheer, 
shear,  *sheer,  «.    [SHEAR,  i>.] 

1.  An  instrument  to  cut  with.    Now  only  used  in 
the  plural,  shears  (q.  v.). 

"Short  of  the  wool,  and  naked  from  the  sheer." 

Dryden:  Virgil:  Georgia  iii.  679. 

2.  A  year,  as  applied  to  the  age  of  a  sheep,  from 
the  yearly  shearing ;  as,  a  sheep  of  one  shear,  or  of 
two  shears,  &c. 

3.  A  barbed  fish-spear  with  several  prongs, 
shear-bill,  s.    [SKIMMER, s.,  II.  2.] 
shear-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Triticum  repens. 

shear-hog,  sharrag,  sherrug,  subst.  A  ram  or 
wether  after  the  first  shearing.  (Prov.) 

shear-hook,  s. 

Naut.:  An  instrument  with  prongs  and  hooks, 
placed  at  the  extremities  of  the  yards  of  fire-ships 
to  entangle  the  enemy's  rigging. 

shear-hulk,  s.    [SHEER-HCLK.] 

shear-plan,  s.    [SHEER-PLAN.] 

shear-steel,  s.  Blister-steel,  heated,  rolled,  and 
tilted  to  improve  the  quality.  Several  bars  are 
welded  together  and  drawn  out.  The  bar  is  some- 
times cut.  faggoted,  reheated,  and  again  tilted. 
This  may  be  repeated.  The  terms  Single-shear  and 
Double-shear  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the 
process  is  carried.  It  is  named  from  its  applicabil- 
ity to  the  manufacture  of  cutting-instruments, 
shears,  knives,  scythes,  &c. 

Shear    8r,  s.    [Eng.  shear,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  shears. 

2.  One  who  reaps  corn.    (Scotch.) 
Shear  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [SHEAR,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  clipping  or  cutting 
with  a  shears  or  by  a  machine ;  as,  the  shearing  of 
a  sheep,  the  shearing  of  metallic  plates,  &c. 

2.  The  proceeds  of  the  operation  of  clipping  by 
I     shears  ;  as.  the  shearing  of  a  flock. 

3.  A  sheep  that  has  been  but  once  sheared ;  a 
shearling. 

4.  The  act  or  operation  of  reaping.    (Scotch.) 
"His  men  were  gane  hame  to  the  shearing,   and  he 

would  not  call  them  out  before  the  victual  was  got  in." 
— Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xviii. 

II.  Mining:  The  making  of  vertical  cuts  at  the 
ends  of  a  portion  of  an  undercut  seam  of  coal,  serv- 
ing to  destroy  the  continuity  of  the  strata  and 
facilitate  the  breaking  down  of  the  mass.  [HoL- 
INO.] 

shearing-machine,  s. 

1.  Woolen  Manuf. :  A    machine    through   which 
cloth  is  passed  after  leaving  the  gig-mill,  to  shorten 
the  nap  evenly,  so  as  to  secure  a  smooth  surface. 

2.  Mach.:  A  machine  for  cutting  plates  and  bars 
of  iron  and  other  metal. 
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shearing-table,  s. 

Ilunlninih-ii:  A  bcucli  for  holding  sheep  while 
being  sheared. 

shear  -ling,  s.  [English  ehenr,  v. ;  dimin.  suff. 
-//iii/.  ]  A  sheep  that  has  beeu  but  once  shorn. 

"Disposed  of  several  shearlings  at  from  100  to  200 
guineas  each." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*shear'-man,  s.  [Eng.  shear,  and  man.]  One 
whose  occupation  is  to  shear  cloth. 

"  Thy  father  was  &  plasterer;     • 
And  thou  thyself  a  shearman." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  iv.  2. 

'shearn,  s.    [SHAEN.] 
shear?,  s.  pi.    [SHEAB,  8.J 

1.  A  cutting-instrument,  operating  like  scissors, 
but  on  a  larger   scale  and  somewhat  differently 
shaped.    In  one  variety  the  edges  of  the  blades  are 
beveled,  and  the  handles  adapted  for  thumb  and 
fingers   respectively,    instead  of  being  duplicates. 
They  are  adapted  for  tailors'  use.    Tinmen  s  shears 
have  relatively  shorter  jaws,  and  are  either  grasped 
in  the  hand,  or  one  leg  placed  in  the  vise  while  the 
other  is  worked  by  hand.    They  are  used  for  cut- 
ting tin-plate  and  sheet-metal  of  moderate  thick- 
ness.   The  shears  used  by  farriers,  sheep-shearers, 
weavers,  &c.,  are  made  of  a  single  piece  of  steel 
bent  round  until  the  blades  meet,  which  open  of 
themselves  by  the  elasticity  of  the  metal.    Garden 
shears  and  grass  shears  have  long  wooden  handles 
to  which  the  blades  are  attached  at  an  angle  of 
about  45°. 

2.  The  ways  or  track  of  a  lathe  upon  which  the 
lathe-head,  puppet-head,  and  rest  are  placed,  and 
on  which  the  latteris  adjusted  in  the  common  lathe 
or  slides  in  the  traversing  lathe. 

*3.  The  same  as  SHEERS  (q.  v.). 

*4.  A  wing.    (Spenser:  F.  Q  ,  II.  viii.  5.) 

shear    tall,  «.    [Eng.  shear,  s.,  and  tail,  s.J 

1.  Ornith.:  The  genus  Thaumastura  (q.  v.) ;  brill- 
iantly colored  Humming-birds  from  Central  Amer- 
ica.   The  Slender  Sheartail  (Thaumastura  enicura) 
has  the  tail  deeply  forked;  in  Cora's  Sheartail  (T. 
corce)  the  two  central  tail-feathers  are  double  the 
length  of  the  next  pair,  the  others  being  regularly 
graduated,  and  the  exterior  pair  the  shortest. 

2.  Entom. :  Hadena  dentina,  a  widely-distributed 
nightmoth. 

shear  -wa-tSr,  t  sheer  -wa-tSr,  *shere'-wa- 
tSr.  s.  [See  def.] 

Ornith. :  The  popular  name  of  any  species  of  the 
genus  Puffinus  (q.  v.),  found  distributed  over  nearly 
all  seas,  usually  at  no  great  distance  from  land,  to 
which  however  they  only  resort  at  the  breeding  sea- 
son. Four  Shearwaters  visit  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  only  one,  Puffinus  anglomm,  the  Manx  Shear- 
water, is  at  all  common.  It  is  a  plain-looking  bird, 
about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  black  above  and  white 
beneath.  Sir  T.  Browne  ( Willoughby's  Ornithologia 
(ed.  Ray),  p.  334)  calls  it,  "a  Sea-fowl  which  doth, 
as  it  were,  radere  aquam  shear  the  water,  from 
whence  perhaps  it  has  its  name."  Their  habits  ap- 
pear to  be  the  same  all  over  the  world,  laying  a  sin- 
gle white  egg  in  a  hole  under  ground.  The  young 
are  clothed  with  thick  long  down,  are  extremely  fat, 
and  are  said  to  be  good  eating. 

"A  sea-fowl  called  a  sherewater,  somewhat  billed  like  a 
cormorant,  but  much  lesser;  a  strong  and  fierce  fowl, 
hovering  about  ships  when  they  cleanse  their  nsh."— 
Browne:  On  Norfolk  Birds. 

sheat,  s.  [Ger.  scheid,  schaid,  schaidfisch.]  (See 
compound.) 

sheat-fish,  s. 


the  Sturgeon,  the  largest  European  freshwater  fish, 
and  the  only  European  member  of  the  family.  It 
is  allied  to  the  catfish.  It  occurs  in  the  Rhine,  and 
is  common  in  Germany,  Poland.  Styria,  the  Danube, 
and  the  rivers  of  southern  Russia.  It  attains  a 
weight  of  from  300  to  400  Ibs.,  and  the  flesh  of  the 
young  fish  is  firm,  flaky,  and  well-flavored.  The  fat 
is  used  in  dressing  leather,  and  the  air-bladder  is 
made  into  gelatine. 

"  A  mighty  sheat-fish  smokes  upon  the  festive  board."— 
Kingsley:  Hlfpatia,  ch.  X. 

Sheath,  *schethe,  s.  [A.  S.scdidh,scedh.  sceddh; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  nrheede;  Icel.  skeidhir  (fern,  pi.); 
Dan.  skede;  Sw.skida;  Ger.  scheide.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  case  for  the  reception  of  a  sword 
or  long  knife,  or  similar  instrument ;  a  scabbard. 

"  Putte  thou  thiswerd  into  thy  schethe."—Wucliffe:  John 
xviii. 

II.  Technically: 

I.  Bot.:  A  petiole  when  it  embraces  the  branch 
from  which  it  springs.  Called  also  a  vagina.  The 
toothed  sheaths  of  Equisetacese  are  formed  by  the 
coalescence  of  the  leaves  at  their  base. 


sheathless 

2.  Entom.:  The  wing-case  of  an  insect. 

3.  Hydr.Kng.:  A  struotureof  loose  stones  forcon- 
fining  a  river  within  its  banks. 

'sheath-claw, «. 

Zodl. :  The  English  translation  of  Modern  Latin 
Thecadactylus  (q.  v.). 

sheath-winged,  a.  Having  cases  for  covering 
the  wings;  coleopterous. 

"  Vaginipennous  or  8heath-icinged  insects,  as  beetles." 
— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxvii. 

"sheath,  v.  t.    [SHEATHE,  v.} 

sheath  -bill,  ».  [Eng.  sheath,  s.,  and  bill  (1),  s.] 
Named  by  Pennant,  in  1781,  from  the  fixed  horny 
sheath  inclosing  the  base  of  the  bill ;  this  sheath  is 
almost  level  in  Chionis  alba,  but  rises  in  front  in 
C.  minor  like  the  pommel  of  a  saddle.  I 

Ornith.:  The  genus  Chionis,  made  known  by  the 
naturalists  of  Cook's  second  voyage,  a  specimen  of 
Chionis  alba  having  been  met  with  on  New- Year 
Island,  on  Dec.  31, 1774.  It  resembles  a  pigeon  in 
size  and  general  appearance ;  plumage  pure  white; 
bill  yellow  at  base  [see  def.J,  passing  into  pink  at 
tip ;  round  the  eyes  the  skin  is  bare,  and  dotted 
with  cream-colored  papilla* ;  legs  bluish-gray.  In 
the  Falkland  Islands  it  is  called  the  Kelp-pigeon. 
Another  species  was  discriminated  in  1842  by  Dr. 
Hartlaub;  it  is  smaller  than  C.  alba,  with  similar 
plumage,  but  having  the  bill  and  bare  skin  of  the 
face  black  and  the  legs  much  darker.  The  sealers 
of  Kerguelen  Land  call  it  the  Sore-eyed  Pigeon, 
from  its  prominent  fleshy  orbit. 

sheathe,  »sh6ath,  *shethe,  v.  t.    [SHEATH,  ».] 

1.  To  put  up  into  a  sheath  or  scabbard;  to  in- 
close, cover,  or  hide  in  a  sheath  or  case,  or  as  with 
a  sheath  or  case. 

"He  who  hath  drawn  his  sword  against  his  prince, 
ought  to  throw  away  the  scabbard,  never  to  think  of 
sheathing  it  again."—  Clarendon:  Civil  War,  iii.  110. 

2.  To  inclose  or  cover  up  with  a  defensive  cov- 
ering. 

"Many  a  bosom,  sheathed  in  brass, 
Strew'd  the  earth  like  broken  glass." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  v.  23. 

3.  To  protect  by  a  casing  or  covering ;  to  case  or 
cover  as  with  boards,  metal,  &c. 

"Iron  ships  may  be  sheathed  with  copper  or  alloy  by 
attaching  to  the  iron  skin  a  complete  wooden  surface  to 
hold  the  sheathing-nails." — Knight:  Diet.  Mechanics. 

4.  To  cover  up,  to  hide. 

"Her  eyes,  like  marigolds,  had  sheathed  their  light." 
Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucreoe,  897. 

*5.  To  take  away  sharpness  or  acridity  from ;  to 
obviate  the  acridity  of ;  to  blunt,  to  obtund. 

"Other  substances,  opposite  in  acrimony,  are  called 
demulcent  or  mild,  because  they  blunt  or  sheath  those 
sharp  salts;  as  pease  and  beans." — Arbuthnot. 

IT  To  sheathe  the  sword :  To  make  peace,  to  put  an 
end  to  war  or  enmity.  [HATCHET,  s.,!f  (1).] 

sheathed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [SHEATHE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord,  Lang.:  Put  into  a  sheath;  inclosed  in  or 
covered  with  a  sheath  or  case. 

"All  sheathed  he  was  in  armor  bright," 

Scott:  Mamiion,  vi.  17. 

II.  Bot.  (of  a  stem,  <6c.) :  Embraced  by  a  sheath, 
sheath  -er,  «.    [Eng.  sheath(e) ;  -er.]    One  who 

sheathes. 

sheath -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &«.    [SHEATHE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  at  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  sheathes. 

2.  That  which  sheathes  or  covers ;  specifically,  in 
shipbuilding,  a  covering,  usually  thin  plates  of  cop- 
per or  an  alloy  containing  copper,  to  protect  the 
bottom  of  a  wooden  ship  from  worms.    Lead  was 
used  for  the  purpose  nearly  two  thousand  years 
ago, 

sheathing-nall,  s. 

1.  Carp. :  A  nail,  in  size  6d.  to  8d.,  used  to  nail  on 
sheathing  for  shingling  or  slating. 

2.  Naut. :  A  cast  nail  of  an  alloy  of  copper  and 
tin,  used  for  nailing  on  the  metallic  sheathing  of 
vessels.    They  are  flat  and  polished  on  the  head, 
countersunk  beneath. 

sheathing-paper,  s.  A  large  and  coarse  paper 
made  for  an  inuer  lining  of  the  metallic  sheathing 
of  vessels. 

sheath -less,  a.  [Eng.  sheath;  -less.']  Without 
a  sheath  or  covering ;  drawn  from  the  sheath ;  un- 
sheathed. 

"A  thousand  swords  had  sheathless  shone, 
And  made  herquarrel  all  their  own." 

Byron:  Parisina,  x. 


boll     bo>     pout     Jowl;     cat,    cell,    chorus,     chin,    bench;    go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     ,ion,     -sion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  Bhiis.     -ble,     -die,      Ac.  =bel,     d«l. 


sheathy 


*sheath  -?,  *sheath-ie,  wlj.  [Eng.  sheath;  -y.] 
Forming  or  resembling  a  sheath  or  case. 

sheave,  s.  fDut.  schiif=a  slice,  a  disc,  a  quoit,  a 
•wheel;  pan.  skive;  Sw.  *fc*/ra  =  a  slice,  a  disc  ;  Prov. 
Kug.  shive=&  slice.] 

1.  The  grooved  wheel  in  the  shell  of  a  block  or 
pulley  over  which  the  rope  runs.  In  wooden  blocks, 
it  is  generally  of  lignum-vitae,  and  has  a  brass  bush- 
ing, called  a  ooak,  which  runs  on  the  pin. 

2.  Locksmith.:  A  sliding  scutcheon  for  covering  a 
keyhole. 

sheave-hole,  .-. 

Naut.:  A  channel  cut  in  a  mast,  yard,  or  other 
timber,  in  which  to  fix  a  sheave. 

*sheave,  v.  t.  [Eng.  sheaves,  pi.  of  sheaf  (q.  v.).l 
To  bring  together  into  sheaves;  to  collect  and 
bind  in  a  sheaf  or  sheaves  ;  hence,  to  collect  or  bring 
together. 

"  As  for  the  work  itself,  it  is  *heaved  up,  from  a  few 
gleanings  in  part  of  our  English  fields."  —  Astimote. 
Thtatrum  Chemicum  (1652).  (Prol.) 

*  sheaved,  a.    [SHEAVE.]    Made  of  straw. 

"For  some,  untucked  descended  her  sheaved  hat, 
Hanging  her  pale  and  pined  cheek  beside." 

Skakesp.:  Lover's  Complaint,  81. 

sheb  -an  der,  s.  [Hind,  shahbander.]  A  harbor- 
master. (  Anglo-Indian.) 

she  been  ,  s.  [Irish.]  A  low  public-house;  an 
unlicensed  house  of  a  low  character  where  excise- 
able  liquors  are  sold. 

8he*-been'~er,  s.  [Eng.  shebeen;  -er.]  One  who 
keeps  a  shebeen. 

ShS-been  -lAg,  s.  [Eng.  shebeen;  -ing.]  The  act 
or  practice  of  keeping  a  shebeen. 

she  chi  nab,  she-ki  -nah,  s.  [East  Arameean 
8hekhinah=the  majesty  of  God,  the  presence  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit,  from*hekhant8hakhan=to  rest.J 
A  word  not  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  used  by  the 
later  Jews,  and  from  them  borrowed  by  the  Chris- 
tians technically  to  describe  the  visible  presence  of 
Jehovah  above  the  mercy-seat  and  between  the 
cherubim  in  the  tabernacle  and  Solomon's  temple. 
but  absent  from  that  built  under  Zerubbabel 
[MERCY-SEAT]  (Exod.  xxv.  8,  Psalm  Ixxx.  1,  &c.), 
though  it  was  expected  to  be  restored  when  the 
Messiah  came  (Hag.  ii.  7,9,  Mai.  iii.  1).  The  she- 
chinah  is  associated  with  glory  (Num.  xiv.  10;  xvi. 
(19,  42),  which  again  is  sometimes  described  as  "the 
angel  of  the  Lord"  (Exod.  xiv.  19). 

*sh£ck  -Ia-t6n,  s.    [CICLATOCN.] 

shed,  *sheadt  *schede  (pa.  t.  *8hadde,  shed, 
*shedde,  pa.  par.  *shad,  shed],  v.  t.  A  i.  [A.  S. 
sceddan,  scadan  (p.  t.  sctd,  scedd,  pa.  par.  scedden, 
scdden)  ;  cogn.  with  Ger.  scheiden;  Goth,  skatdan.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  separate,  to  divide. 

"He  salle  sched  vs  o  sender." 

Robert  de  Brtinne,  p.  174. 

2.  To  cause  or  suffer  to  flow  out  ;  to  pour  out  ;  to 
let  fall.    (Said  especially  of  blood  or  tears.) 

"  For  he.  to-day,  that  shed*  his  blood  with  me, 
Shall  be  my  brother."  —  Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  3. 

3.  To  throw  off;  to   cause    to   flow  off   without 
penetrating;  as,  A  roof  sheds  rain-water. 

4.  To  cast  off  ;  to  throw  off,  as  a  covering. 
"Trees  that  bring  forth  their  leaves  late,  and  cast  them 

late,  are  more  lasting  than  those  that  sprout  their  leaves 
early,  or  *tn-<i  them  betimes."  —  Bacon:  Xnt.  Hist. 

*5.  To  emit  ;  to  give  or  pour  out  ;  to  diffuse. 
"Those  blazing  suns  that  dart  a  downward  ray, 
And  fiercely  shed  intolerable  day." 

Goldsmith:  Deserted  Village. 

*6.  To  sprinkle,  to  intersperse;  as,  hair  shed  with 
gray. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  fall  ;  to  be  poured  out. 
"  But  swiche  a  rain  doun  from  the  welken  shadde 
That  slow  the  fire,  and  made  to  him  escape." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,649. 

2.  To  let  fall  or  cast  off  seed,  a  covering,  Ac. 
"The  shedding  trees  began  the  ground  to  strow." 

DryeUn     Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  439. 

shed  (1),  s.   [SHED,  r.] 

1.  A  division,  a  parting;  as,  the  shed  of  the  hair. 

2.  The  act  of  shedding,  pouring  out,  orcausingto 
flow  ;  only  in  composition,  as  bloodshed, 

*3.  The  slope  of  a  hill.    [WATERSHED.] 
Shed-line,  suffet.    The  summit  line  of  elevated 

ground;  the  line  of  the  watershed. 
BhSd  (2),  «.  [Another  form  of  shade  (q.  v.).] 
1.  A  lean-to  frame  building  of  one  story  ;  a  slight 

or  temporary  building  ;  a  penthouse  or  covering  of 

boards,  Ac.,  for  shelter;  a  hovel,  a  hut. 

"The  people  living  on  the  ridges  of  the  hills  in  a  kind 

of  shed  very  slightly  built."  —  Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  ii. 

ch.  ii. 
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2.  A  large  open  structure  for  the  temporary  stor- 
age of  goods,  &c. ;  as.  a  railway  shed,  a  shed  on  a 
wharf. 

3.  The  space  between  the  upper  and  lower  warps 
forming  a  raceway  for  the  shuttle. 

shed-fork,  s.  A  pitchfork.    (Prov.) 

shed-roof,  s.  A  lean-to:  the  simplest  kind  of  roof, 
having  but  one  inclined  side. 

shed  dSr,  s.  [Eug.  she d,  v. ;  -«r.]  One  who  sheds 
or  «pills. 

"Asheddfr  of  blood  shall  surely  die."—  Ezek.  xviii.  10. 

shed  ding  (1),  «.    [SHED,  u.J 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  sheds ;  a  pouring  out ;  a 
casting  off. 

2.  That  which  is  shed  or  cast  off. 

3.  A  division. 

"  We  got  out  to  that  shedding  of  the  roads." — Black:  Ad- 
ventures of  a  Phaeton,  ch.  xxix. 

Shed -ding  (2), «.  [Eng.  slu-d  (2),  s.;  -ing.]  A 
collection  of  sheds ;  a  shed. 

"Comfortably  housed  under  canvas  sheading."— Field, 
Sept.  4,  1886. 

sheel,  r.  f.  [SHEAL,  t-.] 

sheel,  s.  |  SH  >.  u.  (2), «.] 

sheel  fa,  s.    [From  its  note.] 

Ornith.:  The  chaffinch. 

sheel  -Ing,  s.    [SHEALIXG.] 

sheel -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SHEEL,  ».] 

sheeling-hill,  subst.  Rising  ground  near  a  mill, 
where  the  shelled  oats  are  winnowed.  (Scotch.) 

"  Whatever  dispensation  of  wind  Providence  was  pleased 
to  send  upon  the  sheeling-hill."— Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch. 
vii. 

sheen,  *shene,  *sneene,  a.  &  *.  [A.  S.  seine, 
sceone,  scione,  «c{/ne  =  fair;  cogn.  with  O.  S.  scant; 
Dut.  schoon ;  Ger.  schon ;  Goth,  shauns.  Allied  to 
show,  not  to  .-•/./'/".  | 

A.  As  adj.:  Bright,  glittering,  shiny,  showy. 
"And  now  they  never  meet  in  grove,  or  green, 

By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  star-light  sheen." 
Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  ii.  1. 

B.  As  subst. :    Brightness,  splendor,  glitter. 
"The  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea. 

When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee." 
Byron:  Destruction  of  Scnnaeht rif. 

*Sheen  -Vf,  adv.  [Eng.  sheen;  -ly.]  Brightly, 
brilliantly.  (Browning.) 

Sheen-?  (U,a.  [Eng.  sheen;  -y.]  Bright, .glitter- 
ing, shiny,  showy. 

"  [We]  skim  the  sheeny  wave." 

3lackie:  Highlands  and  Islands,  p.  74. 

shee  -nf  (2),  s.  [  Prob.  corrupt,  of  Ger.  schinder= 
an  exacter.  J 

1.  A  sharper;  a  usurer. 

2.  An  opprobrious  name  applied  to  the  Jews. 

sheep,  *scheep,  •schep,  *schepe,  .-•.  [A.  S.  scedp, 
scrip  (sing,  and  pi.) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  schaap— a  sheep, 
a  simpleton ;  Ger.  schaf;  O.  H.  Ger.  scdf.  Origin 
generally  referred  to  Pol.  skop;  Bohem.  «fcopec=a 
wether,  a  castrated  sheep  (whence  Pol.  ttkopowinia 
=  mutton),  from  skopiti=to  castrate;  cf.  Ital.  cos- 
trato— mutton.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1 )  Used  in  contempt  for  a  silly,  bashful  fellow. 

(2)  (PL ) :  God's  people,  as  being  under  the  gov- 
ernment and  care  of  Christ,  the  Good  Shepherd. 
(John  x.  11.) 

*(3)  A  congregation,  considered  as  under  a  spirit- 
ual shepherd  or  pastor ;  a  flock. 

II.  ZoOL:  The  genus  Ovis  (q.  v.),  or  any  indi- 
vidual of  that  genus,  particularly  Ovis  aries,  the 
Common  Sheep,  or  any  of  its  numerous  breeds. 
Sheep  form  a  small  group  of  Cavicorn  Ruminants, 
characterized  by  their  thick,  heavy,  transversely- 
ridged  horns,  curved  spirally  outward,  and  by 
their  peculiar  physiognomy,  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  their  nearest  allies.  They  have  been 
known  and  domesticated  from  remote  antiquity, 
and  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
ancestral  stock  from  which  they  are  descended: 
probably  they  have  a  mixed  origin  from  several 
wild  species,  and  were  introduced  into  Britain  in 
prehistoric  times.  Wild  sheep  are  essentially 
mountainous;  they  have  their  head-quarters  in 
Asia,  with  species  in  Africa  and  North  America. 
They  are  gregarious,  and  this  character  is  retained 
in  the  domesticated  state.  The  male  of  the  sheep 
is  called  a  ram,  and  the  female  a  ewe ;  the  former 
of  ten  exhibits  great  pugnacity,  rushing  straight  at 
a  foe,  and  butting  with  its  strongly-armed  fore- 
head. The  sheep  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
domestic  animals,  nearly  every  part  serving  sonic 
useful  purpose;  the  fleece  yields  wool,  the  flesh  is 
used  for  food,  the  skin  is  made  into  leather  for 
bookbinding  and  gloves,  or  into  parchment,  and 


sheep-pox 

tin-  intestine-  into  strings  for  musical  instruments. 
[CATGUT.]  The  milk  was  formerly  ranch  used,  as 
it  is  -till  in  some  countries:  and  cheese  is  made 
of  it  in  continental  Europe.  The  disposition  of  the 
sheep  is  patient  and  peaceable,  its  constitution  is 
sufficiently  hardy  to  endure  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture, it  thrives  on  a  variety  of  pastures,  and  .sheep- 
farming,  both  for  the  production  of  wool  and  mut- 
ton, is  an  important  industry  in  all  agricultural 
countries.  The  ewe  generally  brings  forth  one 
lamb,  frequently  twins,  sometimes  three,  at  a 
birth.  The  lambing  season  is  generally  in  early 
spring,  but  sometimes  late  in  the  winter,  in  order 
to  furnish  young  lambs  to  the  market.  The  breeds 
of  sheep  are  numerous:  the  Dishley,  or  Improved 
Leicesters,  are  in  high  repute  for  weight  of  carra-> 
and  fattening  qualities.  The  Lincoln,  the  Cota- 
wold,  the  Teeswater,  and  Romney  Marsh  are  heavy 
breeds,  exceeding  the  Leicester  in  quantity  of  wool 
and  hardiness  of  constitution:  the  Short-wooled 
southdowns  have  a  close-set  fleece  of  tine  wool,  and 
their  mutton  is  of  superior  quality.  They  were  first 
bred  on  the  chalky  downs  in  the  south  of  England, 
and  have  since  spread  all  over  the  world.  The 
Black-faced,  the  Cheviot,  and  the  Welsh  sheep  are 
mountain  breeds ;  the  Cheviot  are  the  least  hardy 
of  the  three,  but  they  all  yield  excellent  mutton. 
The  Iceland  sheep  have  three,  four,  and  sometimes 
nve  horns;  the  Broad-tailed  sheep  of  Asia  have  the 
tail  so  loaded  with  fat  on  each  side  as  to  weigh 
seventy  or  eighty  pounds.  As  the  tail  is  considered 
a  great  delicacy,  the  shepherd  sometimes  protects 
it  from  being  injured  by  dragging  on  the  ground  by 
attaching  to  it  a  small  board  on  rough  wheels.  The 
Fat-rumped  sheep  of  Southern  Tartary  has  a  simi- 
lar development  of  fat  on  the  rump.  The  Walla- 
chian  sheep  is  noted  for  the  size  of  its  horns ;  and 
the  Astracan  and  Circassian  sheep  yield  the  fur 
known  as  Astracan  (q.  v.).  Among  the  wool-pro- 
ducing breeds  one  of  the  most  important  is  the 
Merino  (q.v.). 

"  With  domesticated  sheep  the  presence  or  absence  of 
horns  is  not  a  firmly-fixed  character:  for  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  Merino  ewes  bear  small  horns,  and  some  of 
the  rams  are  hornleag;  and  in  most  breeds  hornless  ewes 
are  occasionally  produced."—  Darwin:  Descent  of  Man 
(ed.  1885),  p.  235. 

sheep-berry,  s. 

•?u'i;  Vihur"unt  lentaao:  a  small  American  tree, 
with  flat  cymes  of  white  flowers  and  edible  fruit. 

"sheep-bite,  r.  i.  To  nibble  like  a  sheep ;  hence, 
ng.,  to  practice  petty  thefts. 


Hre  for  Measure,  v. 

'sheep-biter,  s.  A  petty  thief ;  a  surly,  morose 
fellow. 

"Wouldst  thou  not  be  glad  to  have  the  niggardly  ra»- 
cally  shfep-bitercome  to  some  notable  shame?  " — Shakesp.: 
Twelfth  Xight,  ii.  6. 

sheep-dip,  «.    A  sheep-wash  (q.  v.) 

sheep-dog,  s.  A  shepherd's  dog;  a  collie  (q.  v.). 
[SHEPHERD'S  DOG.] 

sheep-faced,  <«.    Sheepish,  bashful, 
sheep-farm,  s.    A  sheep-run  (q.  v.). 

sheep-farmer,  s.  The  proprietor  or  tenant  of  a 
sheeu-farm  ;  one  who  breeds  sheep  for  the  market  or 
for  their  wool. 

"Wool  is  the  chief  object  of  the  Australian  sheep-, 
farmer."— Chambers'  Cyclop.,  viii.  663. 

sheep-farming,  subst.  The  act  or  occupation  of 
breeding  sheep  for  the  market  or  for  the  sake  of 
their  wool. 

"The  great  object  of  sheep-farming  in  Britain  at  this 
time  was  the  production  of  wool."—  Chambers'  Cyclop., 
viii.  662. 

*sheep-headed,  «.  Dull,  stupid,  silly;  simple- 
minded. 

sheep-holder,  xubst.    \  cradle  or  table  to  hold  a 
sheep  while  being  shorn, 
sheep-laurel,  s. 
Bot.:  Kalmia  august  if olia.    [KALMIA.] 

sheep-louse,  subst.  The  same  as  SHEEP-TICK.  2 
(q.v.). 

sheep-market,  subst.  A  place  where  sheep  aro 
sold. 

sheep-master,  s.  An  owner  of  sheep ;  a  flock- 
master. 

sheep-pen,  s.    An  inclosure  for  sheep  ;  a  sheep-     j 
fold. 

•sheep-pick,  s.    A  kind  of  hay-fork. 

sheep-pox,  s. 

Animal _  Pathology :  Variola  ovina;  a  disease  in     I 
sheep,  akin  to,  but  not  identical  with,  small-pox  in 
man.    In  June,  1862,  it  was  very  fatal  at  Allington. 
in  Wiltshire,  England,  till  Professor  Simonds  suc- 
cessfully treated  it  by  inoculation. 


fate,     fat.     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet.     here,     camel,     her.     there;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,     n6t, 
or.     wore,     wol<;     w5rk,     who,     sftn;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


sheep  -rack 

sheep-rack,  s. 

1.  A  portable  iron  rack  for  containing  food  for 
sheep. 

'J.  A  colloquial  name  for  tho  starling. 

slieep-run,  subst,  A  largo  tract  of  country  for 
pasturing  sheep.  (Originally  Australian.) 

"  The  leaseholder  of  a  sheep-run."—  London  Daily  Ttte- 


*sheep-reeve,  s.  A  shepherd.  (Paston  Letters. 
i.  175.) 

sheep-shank,  «. 

1.  Ord.  Lanij.  :  The  shank  or  leg  of  a  sheep. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  peculiar  mode  of  taking  up  the  slack 
•of  a  rope  and  shortening  it  temporarily.    The  rope 

is  doubled  in  three  parts,  a  hitch  is  taken  over  each 
bight  with  the  standing  part,  then  run  up  and 
jammed  taut. 

TT  To  think  one's  self  nae  sheep-shank  :  To  be  con- 
ceited. (Scotch.) 

"I  doubt  na',  frien'.  y'll  think  ue're  nae  xheep-shank, 
Ance  ye  were  streekit  o'er  frae  bank  to  bank." 

Burns:  The  Brigs  of  Ayr. 

sheep-shearer,  s.  One  who  shears  or  clips  the 
•wool  from  sheep. 

sheep-shearing,  .-.-. 

1.  The  act  of  shearing  sheep. 

2.  The  time  when  sheep  are  shorn  ;  also  a  feast  or 
festival  made  on  that  occasion. 

Tl  Used  also  adjectively,  as  in  the  following  ex- 
ample. 

"Our  sheep-shearing  feast."  —  Shakexp.:  Winter's  Tale, 
iv.  3. 

sheep-silver,  *. 

1.  Feud.  Law  :  A  sum  of  money  anciently  paid  by 
tenants  to  be  relieved  from  service  of  washing  the 
Jord's  sheep. 

•J.  A  popular  name  for  mica.    (Scotch.) 

sheep-skin,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  The  skin  of  a  sheep,  either  made  into 
parchment,  for  which  it  is  often  used  as  a  synonym, 
or  tanned.    When  subjected  to  the  latter  process,  it 
is  in  demand  for  many  of  the  commoner  uses  of 
leather—  shoe-binding,    book-binding,    and    wash- 
leather. 

"But  the  destruction  of  mere  paper  and  sheep-skin 
would  not  satisfy  the  bigots."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
nil. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  diploma  ;  so  called  from  being  origin- 
ally written  or  engrossed  on  parchment,  prepared 
from  the  skin  of  a  sheep. 

sheep-split,  s.    The  divided  skin  of  a  sheep  ;  cso 
half  is  a  thin  skin,  and  the  other  a  split. 
sheep-stealer,  s.   One  who  steals  sheep. 
sheep-stealing,  s.    The  act  of  stealing  sheep. 
sheep-tick,  s. 
Entomology  : 

1.  [MELOPHAGCS.] 

2.  A  louse.  Trichocephalus  sphcerocephalus,  para- 
sitic upon  sheep. 

sheep-walk,  s.  A  pasture  for  sheep  ;  a  tract  of 
land  for  pasturing  sheep,  of  less  extent  thau  a 
sheep-run  (q.  v.). 

"  Sheep-walks  populous  with  bleating  lambs." 

Cotaper:  Task,  vi.  111. 

Sheep-walker,  subst.  One  who  holds  or  keeps  a 
sheep-walk. 

"  The  she  ep-walkers  of  Taranaki  will  nnd  it  to  their  in- 
terest to  dispose  of  their  produce  by  way  of  Auckland."— 
London  Daily  Telearaph. 

sheep-wash,  s.  A  preparation  used  to  wash 
sheep,  either  to  free  them  from  vermin,  or  to  pre- 
serve the  wool. 

'sheep-whistling,  adj.  Whistling  after  sheep  ; 
tending  sheep.  (Shakeip.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4.) 

sheep's  bane,  s. 

Bot.:  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris. 

sheep's  beard,  s. 

Bot.  :  Aruopogon  ;  a  genus  of  Composite*,  from 
the  south  of  Europe.  Three  are  cultivated  in  Brit- 
ish gardens. 

sheep's  bit,  sheep's  bit  scabious,  s.  [SHEEP'S 
SCABIOUS.) 

sheep's  eye,  «.  A  modest,  bashful,  or  diffident 
look  ;  a  wishful  glance  ;  a  leer.  [SHEEPS.EYES.] 

sheep's  head,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lantf.  :  The  head  of  a  sheep. 

2.  Bot.:  Rhodymenia  palmata.    (Scotch.) 

3.  Ichthyology: 

(1)  Sargus  ovis,  an  important  food-fish,  which 
<>ccurs  abundantly  on  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  tho 
United  States.  It  attains  a  length  of  about  thirty 
inches  and  a  weight  of  fifteen  pounds,  and  feeds  on 
shell-fish,  detaching  them  from  the  rocks  with  its 
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incisors  and  crushing  them  with  its  powerful  molar 
teeth.  The  head  has  a  distinct  resemblance  to  that 
of  a  sheep. 

(2)  Corvina  oscula.  a  freshwater  Sci»noid,  of 
little  value  for  the  table. 

sheep's  scabious,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Jasione  (q.  v.) . 

sheep's  sorrel,  «. 

Bot. :  Rumex  acetosella. 

sheep  -c5t,  sheep-cote,  s.  [Eng.  sheep  and 
cot  or  core.] 

1,  A  small  inclosure  for  sheep:  a  sheep-pen. 
"  But  cottage,  herd,  or  sheepcote,  none  He  saw." 

Hilton:  P.  K.,  ii.  287. 

*2.  The  cottage  of  a  shepherd.  (Shakes/i.:  Ax 
you  Like  It,  iv.  3.) 

sheep -fold,  s.  [Eng.  sheep,  and/oM,  s.]  A  fold 
or  pen  for  sheep. 

"  There,  by  the  sheepfold,  sometimes  was  he  seen." 
MrofdWOritt .  Michael. 

*Sheep -hopk,  s.  [Eng.  sheep,  and  hook.]  A  shep- 
herd's crook. 

"  Thou  a  scepter's  heir, 
That  thus  aflect'st  a  sheephook?' 

Shakesii.:    Winter's  Tale,  if.  4. 

Sheep  -Ish,  a.    |  Km,',  sheep;  -i'»ft.J 
*1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  sheep. 

2.  Fig. :  Like  a  sheep ;  bashful,  diffident ;  timid  to 
excess ;  meanly  diffident. 

"  Two  or  three  sheepish  young  men  slouched  awkwardly 
on  the  platform." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Sheep  -Ish-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  sheep:  -isli -h/.]  In  a 
sheepish  manner ;  bashfully ;  over  modestly  or  diffi- 
dently. 

"Billy,  my  dear,  how  sheepishly  you  look  !" 

Pope:  Wife  of  Bath,  183. 

sheep -Ish  ness,  s.  [Eng.  sheepish ;  -net*.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sheepish;  bashfulness; 
excessive  timidity  or  diffidence. 

"  Sheepishness  and  ignorance  of  the  world,  the  faults 
imputed  to  a  private  education." — Locke:  On  Education, 
§6». 

sheeps  -eyes,  subst.  pi.  [English  sheep:  -eyes.] 
Languishing,  tender  looks;  hence  loving  glances; 
as,  He  cast  sheepseyes  at  his  sweetheart. 

"sheep  -f,  a.  [Eng.  sheep;  -y.~\  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  sheep ;  sheepish. 

sheer,  "scheere,  *shere,  a.  &  adv.  [Icol.  skcerr= 
bright, clear;  Dan.sfccer;  alliefl  tf>  Icel.«fcirr=clear, 
bright ;  A.  S.  scir;  Goth,  skeirs;  Qer.  schier.] 

A.  As  adjective: 
*1.  Bright,  shining. 

"  The  shere  sonne." — Lyagate:  Storie  of  Thebes,  i. 

*2.  Pure,  unmixed. 

"  They  had  scarcely  sunk  through  the  uppermost  course 
of  sand  above,  when  they  might  see  small  sources  to  boil 
up,  at  the  first  troubled,  but  afterwards  they  began  to 
yield  sheer  and  clear  water  in  great  abundance."— P.  Hol- 
land: Livy,  p.  1,191. 

*:i.  Being  only  what  it  seems  or  pretends  to  be ; 
unmingled,  simple,  mere,  pure,  downright ;  as,  sheer 
nonsense. 

4.  Applied  to  very  thin  fabrics  of  cotton  or  muslin. 

5.  Straight  up  and  down  ;  perpendicular;  precip- 
itous. 

"Perched  on  its  flat-topped  rock  of  sandstone  and 
basalt,  naturally  sheer  in  some  places." — Ltmdon  Daily 
Telegraph. 

B.  As  adi: :   Clean,  quite,  completely,  right,  at 
once. 

"  Bow'd  their  stiff  necks,  loaden  with  stormy  blasts, 
Or  torn  up  sheer."  Milton:  P.  K.,  iv.  419. 

sheer  (1),  v.t.&  i.    [SHEAR,  r.] 

sheer  (2).  r.  i.  [Dut.  scheren  =  to  shear,  ...  to 
withdraw  or  go  away.] 

Naut.:  To  decline  or  deviate  from  the  line  of  the 
proper  course;  to  slip  or  move  aside;  as,  a  ship 
sheers  from  her  course. 

^1  (1)  To  sheer  alongside:  To  come  gently  along- 
side any  object. 

(2)  To  sheer  off :  To  turn  or  move  aside  to  a  dis- 
tance ;  to  move  off  :  to  go  away. 

(3)  To  sheer  up :  To  turn  and  approach  to  a  place 
or  ship. 

sheer,  s.    [SHEER  (2),  r.] 

1.  Shipbuilding: 

(1)  The  upward  curvature  of  the  lines  of  a  vessel 
toward  the  bow  and  stern.    Sharp  vessels  generally 
have  more  than  full-built  ones  ;  small  vessels  more 
than  large  ones;  andmerchantmen  more  than  men- 
of-war.    When  the  deck  is  perfectly  flush  from  stem 
to  stern,  a  vessel  is  said  to  have  a  straight  sheer. 

(2)  The  after-strake  of  a  vessel. 

2.  Naut. :  The  position  of  a  ship  riding  at  single 
anchor  with  the  anchor  ahead.    When  riding  at 
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short  scope  of  cable,  when  she  swings  at  right 
angles  to  the  cable,  exposing  a  larger  surface  to 
the  wind  or  current,  and  causing  tho  anchor  to 
drag,  she  id  said  to  break  her  sheer. 

IT  (I)  To  quicken  the  sheer : 

Shipbuild.:  To  shorten  the  radius  which  strikes 
out  the  curve. 

(2)  To  straighten  the  sheer : 

Shipbuild. :  To  lengthen  the  radius. 

sheer-batten, «. 

1 .  Shipbuild. :  A  strip  nailed  to  the  ribs  to  indicate 
the  position  of  the  wales  or  bends  preparatory  to 
those  planks  being  bolted  on. 

2.  Nautical:   A  horizontal  batten  seized  to  the 
shrouds  above  the  dead-eyes  to  keep  the  latter  from 
turning. 

sheer-boom,  s. 

Lumbering:  A  boom  in  a  stream  to  catch  logs 
and  direct  them  towards  a  log-pond.  [BooM  (2),s., 

sheer-draught,  sheer-draft,  s, 
Shipbuild.:  The  same  as  SHEER-PLAN  (q.v.). 
sheer-hulk,  s. 

Naut. :  An  old  yess°l  fitted  with  sheers  for  taking 
out  and  putting  in  masts  of  vessels.  [SHEERS.] 

sheer-lashing,  s. 

Naut.:  The  mode  of  lashing  together  the  legs  of 
the  sheer  at  the  cross.  The  middle  of  the  rope  is 
passed  around  the  cross,  the  ends  passed  up  and 
down  respectively,  then  returned  on  their  own 
parts  and  lashed  together. 

sheer-line,  «. 

1.  Shipbuild.:  The  line  of  the  deck  at  the  side  of 
the  ship. 

2.  Mil. :  The  stretched  hawser  of  a  flying  bridge 
along  which  the  boat  passes. 

sheer-mast, «. 

Naut.:  A  mast  formed  of  a  pair  of  spars, 
between  which  the  yard  of  the  sail  is  slung. 

sheer-mould, ». 

Shipbuild. :  A  long,  thin  plank  for  adjusting  tho 
ram-fine  on  the  ship's  side,  in  order  to  form  the 
sheer  of  the  ship.  One  of  its  edges  is  curved  to  the 
extent  of  sheer  intended  to  be  given. 

sheer-plan,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  The  plan  of  elevation  of  a  ship, 
whereon  is  described  the  outboard  works,  as  the 
wales,  shear-rails,  ports,  drifts,  heads,  quarters, 
post,  and  stem,  &c..  tho  hang  of  each  deck  inside, 
the  water-lines,  &c. 

sheer-rail,  8. 

Shipwright.:  A  rail  surrounding  a  ship  on  the 
outside,  under  the  gunwale.  Also  called  a  Waist- 
rail. 

sheer-strake, «. 

Shipbuild. :  The  strake  under  the  guuwalo  in  the 
top  side. 

•sheer  -Ijf,  adv.  [Eng.  sheer,  a.;  -ly.]  At  once, 
quite,  completely,  sheer.  (Beaum.  dt  Flet.:  Mad 
Lover,  v.  1.) 

sheer;,  shear;,  i.  pi.  [The  same  word  as  shear. 
s.,  and  so  called  from  the  resemblance  to  a  pair  of 
shears.] 

Naut.:  An  apparatus  consisting  of  two  masts,  or 
legs,  secured  together  at  the  top,  and  provided  with 
ropes  or  chains  and  pul- 
leys ;  used  principally  for 
masting  or  dismantling 
ships,  hoisting  in  and  tak- 
ing out  boilers,  &c.  The 
legs  are  separated  at  their 
feet  to  form  an  extended 
base  and  are  lashed  to- 
gether at  their  upper  ends, 
to  which  the  guy  ropes  and 
tackle  are  attached.  The 
sheers  have  one  motion  on 
the  steps  describing  an  arc, 
and  are  inclined  from  the 
perpendicular  to  a  greater 
or  loss  extent  as  required,  by  slacking  or  hauling  on 
the  guy  rope  or  fall  of  the  sheer-tackle.  Temporary 
sheers  are  made  of  two  spars  lashed  together  at  the 
top  and  sustained  by  guys.  Permanent  sheers  are 
sloped  together  at  top  and  crowned  with  an  iron 
cap  bolted  thereto.  They  are  now  usually  mounted 
on  a  wharf,  but  wore  fdrmerly  placed  on  a  sheer- 
hulk  (q.v.). 

sheet,  ^sheete,  *schete,  "shete, «.  [\.s.scfte. 
scyte  =  a  sheet,  original  meaning  =  a  projection, 
being  allied  to  scedt=a.  corner,  a  nook  of  ground,  a 
fold  of  a  garment,  from  sce<5ran=to  shoot  (q.  v.) ;  cf. 
A.  S.  scedta  =  tbe  foot  of  a  sail ;  Icel.sfccmf=a  sheet, 
a  corner  of  a  square  cloth,  sheet,  or  rope  attached 
to  a  sail;  Dut.  schoot=a  shoot,  sprig,  bosom,  lap; 
Sw.  8fcof=the  sheet  of  a  sail.] 


Sheers. 


boll,    bo^;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -Uon,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


sheet-anchor 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  large,  broad,  and  thin  piece  of  anything,  as 
paper,  linen,  glass,  iron,  &c. ;  specifically — 

(1)  A  broad  and  large  piece  of  cloth,  as  of  linen 
or  cotton,  \ised  as  part  of  the  furniture  of  a  bed. 

"  O'er  the  blanched  sheet  her  raven  hair 
Lies  in  disordered  streams." 

M«!fl.<-i<-  Arnold:  Tristram  and  Iseult,  ii. 

(2)  A  broad  piece  of  paper,  either  unfolded  as  it 
comes  from  the  manufacturer,  or  folded  into  pages. 
Sheets    of   paper  are  of  various  sizes ;   as  royal, 
demy,  foolscap,  <tc.    [PAPER.] 

"A.  sheet  at  blank  paper  that  must  have  this  new  im- 
primatur clapt  upon  it.  — Addtson:  Spectator,  No.  446. 

(3)  (PI.) :  A  book  or  pamphlet. 

"To  this  the  following  sheets  are  intended  for  a  full 
and  distinct  answer." — Waterland. 

(4)  A  sail. 

2.  Anything  expanded ;  a  broad  expanse  or  sur- 
face. 

"  Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder, 
I  never  remember  to  have  heard." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  2. 

II.  Naut, :  A  rope  attached  to  the  clew  of  a  sail 
in  order  to  extend  it.  Lower  square  sails,  or 
courses,  have  another  rope,  the  tack  (q.  v.). 

IT  (1)  A  sheet  in  the  wind:  Slightly  intoxicated ; 
somewhat  tipsy.  (Colloq.  <t  slang.) 

(2)  In  sheets: 

Print.:  Lying  flat  or  expanded;  not  folded,  or 
folded  but  not  bound.  (Said  especially  of  printed 
pages.) 

sheet-anchor,  *  shoot-anchor,  «.  [Orig.  and 
properly  shoot-anchor,  i.  e.,  an  anchor  to  oeshotout 
or  lowered  in  case  of  great  danger.] 

1.  Lit.  <K  Naut. :  The  largest  anchor  of  a  ship,  let 
go  in  cases  of  extreme  danger. 

2.  Fiq. :  The  chief  support ;  the  last  refuge  or 
resort  lor  safety. 

"This  saying  they  make  their  shoot-anchor." — Cran- 
mer:  Answer  to  Gardiner,  p.  117. 

sheet-bend, «. 
Nautical : 

1.  A  double  hitch,  formed  by  laying  the  bight  of 
one  rope  over  that  of  another,  passing  its  two  parts 
under  the  two  parts  of  the   other,    and   upward 
through  its  bight  crosswise  and  overlaying  it. 

2.  The  strongest  cable  on  board  ship ;  bent  to  the 
sheet-anchor. 

sheet-cable,  s. 

Naut.:  The  cable  attached  to  the  sheet-anchor; 
the  strongest  and  best  cable  in  the  ship. 

Sheet-copper,  8.    Copper  in  broad,  thin  plates. 

Sheet-glass,  s.  A  kind  of  crown-glass,  formed 
first  into  an  elongated  spheroidal  form,  and  then 
swung  around  in  a  vertical  circle  and  reheated  two 
or  three  times,  until  the  end  not  attached  flies  open, 
and  the  glass  assumes  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylin- 
der. The  cylinders  are  cut  longitudinally  with  a 
diamond,  and  placed  in  a  furnace,  where  they  open 
out  into  sheets  under  the  influence  of  heat.  Glass 
made  in  this  way  is  also  known  as  cylinder,  broad, 
spread,  or  German  glass. 

Sheet- Iron,  s.    Iron  in  broad,  thin  plates. 

sheet-lead,  subst.  Lead  formed  in  broad,  thin 
plates. 

sheet-lightning,  a. 

Elect.  A  Meteor.:  Lightning  which,  not  being 
compressed  by  a  dense  atmosphere,  is  free  to  ex- 
pand into  a  sheet  of  flame.  [LIGHTNING,  II.] 

sheet-pile,  subst.  The  same  as  SHEETING-PILE 
<q.v.). 

•sheet,  c.  t.    [SHEET,  «.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  a  sheet  or  sheets. 

2.  To  cover  or  wrap  in  a  sheet ;  to  shrond. 

"  Where  damps  hang  mold'ring  on  the  ivied  wall, 
And  sheeted  ghosts  drink  up  the  midnight  dew." 
Smollett:  Love  Elegy. 

3.  To  cover,  as  with  a  sheet ;  to  shroud. 

"  Yea,  like  the  stag,  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets, 
The  barks  of  trees  thou  brows'd." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  4. 

•SheSt -Sd,  a.    [Eng.  sheet;  -ed.] 

1.  Shrouded  or  wrapped  in  a  sheet.    (Shakesp. : 
Hamlet,  i.  1.) 

2.  Formed  into  or  resembling  a  sheet. 
•She6t'-3jn,  a.    [Eng.  sheet; -tn.~j    Madeof  sheet- 
ing.   (Davies:  Paper's  Complaint,  250.) 

Sheet' -f  ftl,  «.  [Eng.  sheet ;  -ful(l).]  As  much  as 
a  sheet  will  hold ;  enough  to  fill  a  sheet. 

SheSt'-Ing.  s.    [Eng,  sheet;  •ing.'] 

1.  Fabric:  Linen  or  cotton  cloth  suitable  for 
sheets.  Sometimes  made  of  double  width. 

"Diapers  were  made  in  one  town  or  district,  damasks 
In  another,  sheeting  in  a  third,  fine  wearing  linen  in  a 
fourth,  coarse  in  a  fifth."— Berkeley:  The  Querist,  §  622. 
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2.  Hydr.  Eng. :  A  lining  of  timber  or  metal  for 
protection  of  a  river-bank.    Timber  is  the  usual 
material,  and  consists  of  sheet-piles  or  of  guide 
piles  and  planking,,  fortified  by  anchoring  to  the 
bank  in  the  rear. 

3.  Tobacco:   The  act  or   process   of   laying   the 
leaves  flat  to  bo  piled  in  books. 

4.  Vyool-man.:  A_  form  of  batting;   a  process  of 
bringing  the  fiber  into  an  even  siieet. 

sheeting-pile,  sheet-pile,  8. 

Hydr.  Eng.:  A  plank,  tongued  and  grooved, 
driven  between  two  principal  piles,  to  shut  out  the 
water.  The  exterior  piles  of  a  cofferdam  or  other 
structure,  serving  to  sustain  a  tilling  in  of  earth, 
masonry,  or  other  material. 

•sheet '-f,  a.  [Eng.  sheet;  -y.]  Forming  a  sheet 
or  broad  expanse ;  broad, 

"  Were  the  Niagara  thus  broken,  at  least  if  some  con- 
siderable parts  of  it  were  not  left  broad  and  sheety,  it 
might  be  a  grand  scene  of  confusion." — Qilpin:  Tour  to 
the  Lakes,  vol.  i.,  g  3. 

sheik,  sheikh,  subst.  [Arab.  sheikh=an  elder,  a 
chief.]  The  head  of  a  Bedouin  family  of  impor- 
tance with  its  retainers,  or  of  a  clan  or  tribe.  Ho  is 
sovereign  within  the  portion  of  the  desert  occupied 
or  traversed  by  his  people,  but,  if  too  despotic,  can 
be  kept  within  bounds  by  the  knowledge  that  a  por- 
tion of  his  clan  may  transfer  its  allegiance  to  some 
other  sheik.  When  war  exists,  the  sheiks  of  a  region 
confederate  together  and  choose  one  of  their  num- 
ber as  a  sheik  or  chief.  The  position  of  Abraham 
with  his  allies,  Aner  and  Esncol  of  Mamre,  much 
resembled  that  of  an  Arab  sheik  with  his  confed- 
erates (Gen.  xiv.  13,  14).  When  a  traveler  passes 
through  the  territories  of  a  sheik  he  pays  for  guid- 
ance and  safe  conduct,  a  process  which  requires 
repetition  whenever  the  petty  dominions  of  some 
new  sheik  are  reached. 

sheik  ul  Islam,  s.  The  highest  Mohammedan 
ecclesiastical  functionary  in  Turkey,  in  whom  the 
primacy  is  vested. 

shell,  shell  -lig,  s.    [SHEAL,  SHEALIKO.] 

shell  -drake,  s.    [SHELDRAKE.] 

shS-kar  -if ,  s.    [SHIKAREE.] 

shek  -el,  subst.  [Keb.sheqel  (see  def.),  fromHeb. 
shaqal  =  to  weigh,  to  weigh  out.] 

1.  Hebrew  weights :  The  fundamental  weight   in 
the  Hebrew  scale.    It  is  believed  to  have  weighed 
8'78  drs.  avoirdupois,  10  dwt.  troy.    Half  a  shekel 
was  called  a  bekah,  which  was  divided  into  ten 
gerahs.  Three  hundred  shekels  constituted  a  talent. 

2.  Hebrew  money :  A  coin  believed  to  have  been 
worth  54-74  cents,  but  money  was  then,  perhaps, 
ton    times   as  valuable  as   now.    Shekels   of  the 
Maccabee  period  still   exist.    In  shekels  of  three 
years,  struck  under  Simon  Maccabeeus,  the  obverse 
has  a  vase,  over  which  are   the   Hebrew   letters 
slept],  shin  with  a  both,  and  shin  with  a  gimel ;  the 
reverse,  a  twig  with  three  buds  and  an  inscription, 
Jerusalem  Kedushab,  or  Hakedushah  (Jerusalem 
the  Holy).    The  character  is  the  Samaritan,    Other 
so-called  shekels  in  the  square  Hebrew  letters  are 
considered  forgeries. 

she-ki'-nah,  s.   [SHECHINAH.] 
sh6ld,  ».  &  a.    [A.  S.  scyld,  scild.} 
*A.  As  subst. :  A  shield. 

B.  As  adj.:  Speckled,  flecked,   piebald.    (Prov.) 
sheld-duck,  s. 
Ornithology : 

1.  The  Shelduck  (q.  V.). 

2.  Mergus  serrator,  the  Red-breasted  Merganser, 
"In  Ireland  this  species  is  more  or  less  common  in 

winter  .  .  .  being  generally  known  to  the  fishermen  and 
fowlers  by  the  name  of  Sheld-ducka,  and  occasionally  as 
Spear-Wigeon,  on  account  of  the  sharp-serrated  bill." — 
Yarrell:  British  Birds  (ed.  4th),  iv.  495. 

sheld-af-le,  sheld -ap-le  (le  as  el),  subst. 
[SHELD,  a.)  The  chaffinch.  (Prov.) 

•shelde,  subst.  [SHIELD,  s.]  A  French  crown,  so 
called  from  having  the  figure  of  a  shield  on  one 
side. 

SheT -drake,  subst.  [From  East  Anglian  sheld= 
parti-colored  (Ray:  Eng.  Words,  p.  74);  the  Old 
Norse  name  was  skJOldungr,  from  skjoldr  =  (l)  a 
patch,  (2)  a  piebald  horse.  Some  make  skjoldr=& 
shield,  and  refer  it  to  the  shield-like  patch  on  the 
breast  of  the  bird,  thus  accounting  for  the  English 
form  shieldrake.'] 

Ornith. :  Tadorna  cornuta  (or  vulpanser)  of  mod- 
ern ornithologists;  Anas  tadorna  (Linn.).  It  is 
somewhat  larger  than  an  ordinary  duck,  with  a 
fleshy  protuberance  at  the  base  of  tne  bill,  whence 
its  specific  name.  It  is  a  veryhandsome  bird;  head 
and  upper  neck  dark,  glossy  green,  broad  white 
collar,  bolnw  which  a  broader  band  of  bright  bay 
extends  from  the  back  across  the  breast ;  outer 
scapulars,  primaries,  a  median  abdominal  stripe, 
and  a  bar  on  tip  of  middle  tail  -quills  black  ;  inner 
secondaries  and  lower  tail-coverts  gray ;  speculum 
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rich  bronze-green;  rest  of  plumage  white.  The- 
female  is  smaller,  and  less  brilliantly  colored.  It 
frequents  sandy  coasts  in  Kurope,  North  Africa, 
ranging  across  Asia  to  Japan  ;  nesting  under  cover, 
usually  in  a  rabbit-hole.  The  ruddy  Sheldrake, 
Tadorna  ca&arca,  is  a  native  of  Harbary,  south- 
eastern Europe,  and  central  Asia.  Its  color  is  an 
almost  uniform  bay,  the  male  with  a  black  ring 
round  the  neck.  The  Common  Sheldrake  breeds 
freely  in  captivity,  crossing  readily  with  other 
species,  and  the  offspring  show  a  remarkable  tend- 
ency to  reversion. 

*sheld  -trome,  *sheld-trume,  *sliel-trome, 
*sliel-trone,  *sliel-troun,  *stiel-trun,  *scliil- 
trum,  8.  £A.  S.  8cildtrunia~n  shield-troop,  from 
scild  =  'A  shield,  and  truma—  a  troop  of  men.l  A  body 
of  troops  used  to  protect  anything;  u  guard,  a 
squadron. 

shel  -dfick,  s.    [SHELDRAKE.] 

Ornith.:  The  female  of  the  Sheldrake  (q.v.). 

shelf,  *schelfe,  *sUelfe,  s.  [A.S.*W*=a  plank 
or  shelf,  cogn.  with  Low  Ger.  schelfe  ~  a  shelft 
schelfern—to  scale  off,  to  peel;  cf.  Dut.  schelfe=& 
shell;  Ger.  schelfe=a  husk,  a  paring,  a  shell;  Icel.. 
8kjdlf=a  shelf.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1  A  ledge  for  holding  articles  secured  to  a  wall, 
&c. ;  a  board  or  platform  of  boards  secured  hori- 
zontally to  a  wall,  <fcc.,  or  on  a  frame  apart,  to  hold 
vessels,  books,  or  the  like ;  a  lodge. 

"These  shelves  admit  not  any  modern  book." 

J'ope:  .Moral  Essays,  iv.  140. 

2.  A  projecting  layer  of  rock ;   a  stratum  lying- 
horizon  tally. 

*3.  A  rock  or  ledge  of  rocks  rendering  the  water 
shallow;  a  shoal,  a  sandbank.  [In  this  sense  there 
is  a  confusion  with  shelve,  2.J 

"Sure  of  his  pilot's  loss,  he  takes  himself 
The  helm,  and  steers  aloof,  and  shuns  the  shrJf." 

Druden:  Virgil's  &neid,  v.  1,132. 

II.  Shipbuild,:  An  inner  timber  following  the 
sheer  of  the  vessel  and  bolted  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  ribs  to  strengthen  the  frame  and  sustain  the 
deck -beams. 

1[  To  lay  (or  put)  on  the  shelf:  To  put  aside  as  out 
of  use,  or  date,  or  unfit  for  further  service. 

*shSlf,  v,  f.  [SHELF,  «.]  To  put  or  lay  on  a  shelf; 
to  shelve. 

•Shelf-?,  a.    [Eng.  shelf;  -tf.] 

1.  Full  of  or  abounding  with  sandbanks  or  rocks- 
rising  nearly  to  the  surface,  and  so  rendering  navi- 
gation dangerous. 

"Glides  by  the  syrens'  cliffs,  a  shelfy  coast, 
Long  infamous  for  ships  and  sailors  lost. 

Dryden:   VirgtVa  tfneid,  v.  1,125. 

2.  Full  of  strata  of  rock;    having  rocky  ledges 
cropping  up. 

"The  tillable  fields  are  in  some  places  so  tough,  that 
the  plough  will  scarcely  cat  them;  and  in  some  so  shflfy, 
that  the  corn  hath  much  ado  to  fasten  its  root." — Carcw; 
Survey  of  Cornwall. 

shell,  'schelle,  *alielle,  «.  [A.  S.  seen,  «•,///.• 
cogn-  with  Dut.  schel;  Icel.  skel;  Goth  skalja  =  & 
tile.  Allied  to  scale  (1),  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  hard  outside  covering  of  anything,  e«p<'- 
cially  that  which  serves  as  the  covering  of  certain 
fruits  and  animals  ;  as — 

(1)  The  outside  or  covering  of  a  nut. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  8. 

"These  [torches]  being  laid  aside,  shells  of  fishes  suc- 
ceeded, which  they  sounded  in  the  manner  of  trumpets." 
— Potter:  Antiquities  of  Greece,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix. 

(3)  The  covering  or  outside  layer  of  an  egg. 

"Think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg    .    .    . 
And  kill  him  in  the  shell." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  C(fsar,  ii.  1. 

2.  Any  framework  or  exterior  structure,  regarded 
as  not  being  completed  or  filled  in  ;  a  carcase. 

"The  marquis  of  Medina  Sidonia  made  the  shell  of  a 
house  that  would  have  been  a  very  noble  building,  hud  he 
brought  it  to  perfection." — Addition:  On  Italy. 

3.  Aay    slight    hollow  structure  or  vessel,  inca-    ; 
pable  of  sustaining  rough  usage. 

4.  A  coarse  kind  of  coftin  ;  or  a  thin  interior  coffin 
inclosed  by  the  more  substantial  one. 

5.  The  exterior  plates  of  a  steam-boiler. 

6.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  5. 

*7.  A  musical  instrument,  such  as  a  lyre  the  first 
lyre  being  made,  according  to  the  classic  legend,  nf 
strings  stretched  across  a  tortoise-shell. 

"The  hollow  of  that  shell, 
That  spoke  so  sweetly,  and  so  well." 

Dryden:  St.  Cecilia's  Dag. 

*8.  Outward  show  without  inward  substance  or  I 
reality. 

"So  devout  are  the  Romanists  about  this  outward  shell 
of  religion,  that  if  an  altar  be  moved,  or  a  stone  of  it 
broken,  it  ought  to  be  re-consecrated." — Ayliffe:  Farer-   ^ 
gon. 
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9.  A  name  given  to  one  of  the  forms  at  several 
i  public  schools. 

10.  A  shell-Jacket. 

"He  had  been  measured  for  more  things  than  I  had 
ever  heard  of— tunics  and  shells  and  mesHing- jackets  and 
caps." — St.  Jiimen's  (iuzette. 

11.  Technically: 

1.  CalicO'icork :  An  engraved  copper  roller  used 
in  calico  printing. 

t_.  Entom.:  An  elytron  (q.  v.), 

"Converted  into  cases  or  shells  (elytra)." — Stvainaon  <£• 
Shuckard;  Insects  (1840),  p.  81. 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  wooden  outer  portion  or  casing  of  a  block, 
which  is  mortised  for  the  sheave,  and  bored  at  right 
angles  to  the  mortise  for  the  pin,  which  is  the  axis 
of  the  sheave  or  sheaves. 

(2)  A  kind  of  thimble  dead-eye  block  employed 
,  in  joining  the  ends  of  two  ropes. 

4.  Optics:  A.  concave-faced  tool  of  cast-iron,  in 
which  convex  lenses  are  ground.    The  glasses  are 
attached  to  the  face  of  a  runner,  which  is  worked 
around  with  a  circular  swinging  stroke,  so  as  not 
to  wear  either  the  glasses  or  the  shell  into  ridges. 

5.  Ordn.:  A  hollow  projectile  containing  a  burst- 
ing-charge, which  is  exploded  by  a  time  or  percus- 
sion fuse.    Invented  at  Venlo,  1495:  used  by  the 
Turks  at  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  1522.    Shells  are  usu- 
ally made  of  cast-iron,  and  for  mortars  and  smooth- 
bore cannon  are  spherical ;  but  for  rifled  guns  they 

•  are,  with  the  exception  of  Whitworth's  and  a  few 
others,  cylindrical  and  have  a  conoidal  point. 
Palliser  shells  are  made  of  "chilled"  cast-iron, 
and  are  much  harder.  Shells  are  caused  to  take  the 
grooves  in  a  rifled  gun;  to  receive  a  rotary  motion, 
hy  means  of  studs,  as  in  the  French  and  early  Wool- 
wich and  Armstrong  systems;  by  a  leaden  casing, 
as  in  many  of  Armstrong's  first  guns,  and,  more 
recently,  by  means  of  a  disc  or  ring,  the  sabot,  which 
is  expanded  in  the  act  of  firing.  Those  on  the 
Whitworth  principle  are  polygonal  in  section,  cor- 
responding to  the  bore  of  the  gun,  which  they  accu- 
;  rately  fit. 
i  6.  Ornith. :  [EGG-SHELL.] 

7.  Weaving:    The   bars  of   the  lay,  which   are 
;  grooved  to  receive  the  reed. 

:  8.  ZoGL:  A  calcareous  defense  for  the  soft  and 
vulnerable  bodies  of  the  various  animals,  specif.,  of 
the  Mollusca.  The  relation  of  the  shell  to  the 
breathing-organ  is  so  close  that  Mr.  S.  P.  Woodward 
regarded  the  former  as  a  pueumoskeleton,  essen- 
tially a  calcified  portion  of  the  mantle,  with  the 
I  breathing  organ  as  the  most  specialized  part.  So 
many  mollusks  have  shells  that  the  whole  sub- 
kingdom  has  been  called  Testacea,  or  popularly 
"shell-fish;"  but  some  are  without  shells,  while 
the  great  Crustaceous  sub-class  of  the  Entomostraca 
possess  them,  and  the  fossil  bivalve,  hingeless  shell 
of  the  Crustaceous  genus  Estheria  was  long  mis- 
taken for 'the  hinged  shell  of  Posidonomya.  a  true 
i  mollusk.  Shells  are  said  to  be  external  when  the 
animal  is  contained  in  them,  and  internal  when 
they  are  concealed  in  the  mantle.  In  form,  the 
shells  of  mollusks  may  be  univalves  or  bivalves. 
Formerly  there  was  a  category  also  of  multivalves. 
including  the  cirripedes:  but  these  are  now  classed 
with  the  Crustacea.  Shells  are  composed  of  carbon- 
;  ate  of  lime  with  a  little  animal  matter.  The  former 
t  is  derived  from  the  food.  In  structure  they  may  be 
fibrous,  laminated,  horny,  or  glossy  and  trans]  u- 
icent;  in  luster  they  may  be  dull,  porcellanous,  or 
i  nacreous.  The  shell  is  formed  by  the  mantle.  The 
more  it  is  exposed  to  light  the  brighter  it  is.  [For 
|  their  geological  value  see  Fossil.]  The  distribution 
(of  sea-shells  in  the  ocean  is  easily  accounted  for; 
I  freshwater  shells,  in  Darwin's  view,  are  transferred 
to  new  regions  by  adhering,  as  young  ones  often  do, 
>  to  the  feetof  water-birds.  The  means  for  dispers- 
ing land-shells  are  less  effective,  and  in  fact  they 
|  are  often  confined  to  single  islands  or  similar  lim- 
ited areas.  [CARAPACE,  ECHINODERMATA, FOEAMIN- 
|  IFBRA,  TEST,  TORTOISE-SHELL,  &c.] 

shell-auger,  s.    A  pump-bit  (q.  v.). 
shell-bark,  8. 

Bot.:  Caryaalba.  [SHAG-BARK,  HICKORY.]  Thick 
Shell-bark  Hickory  is  Carya  sulcata. 

shell-binder,  a. 

ZooL:  Terebella  conchilega.  The  tube  is  of  great 
length,  and  built  up  almost  entirely  of  sand. 

Shell-bit,  s.  A  wood-boring  tool  used  in  a  brace. 
It  has  a  semi-cylindrical  form,  terminates  in  a 
sharp  edge,  and  has  a  hollow  shank. 

Shell-board,  subst.  A  frame  placed  on  a  cart  or 
wagon  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  hay,  straw,  <fcc. 

Shell-boat,  subst.  A  boat  with  a  light  frame  and 
thin  covering;  one  kind  of  racing  boat. 

Shell-button,  a.  A  hollow  button  made  of  two 
pieces,  front  and  back,  joined  by  a  turn-over  seam 
at  the  edge,  and  usually  covered  with  silk  or  cloth ; 
also  a  button  made  of  mother-of-pearl. 
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shell-cameo,  s.  A  cameo  cut  on  a  shell  instead 
of  a  stone,  the  shells  used  having  different  layers 
of  color,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  peculiar  effects  of  a 
cameo. 

shell-fish,  s.  pi.  A  popular,  but  incorrect,  name 
for  marine  or  fluviatile  animals  used  for  food,  and 
having  a  defensive  covering.  This  maybe  a  cara- 
pace, as  in  the  Crab,  the  Lobster,  and  the  Crayfish  ; 
a  spiral  or  conical  univalve  shell,  as  in  the  Whelk 
and  Limpet  respectively ;  or  a  bivalve  shell,  as  in 
the  Oyster  and  Mussel. 

"  Crabs  and  other  shell-fish  which  abound  don't  pay  the 
carriage."— AY.  James's  Gazette,  Nov.  5,  18bG. 

*"  Sometimes  the  name  is  limited  to  the  Mollusca, 
and  Woodward  (Molluaca  (ed.  1880),  p.  28}  says  that 
this  popular  name,  "though  not  quite  accurate, 
cannot  bo  replaced  by  any  other  epithet  in  com- 
mon use." 

shell-flower,  s. 

Bot.;  Clielone  glabra,  a  variety  of  Chelone  ob- 
liqua.  The  corollas,  which  are  in  spikes,  are 
tubular  and  inflated. 

shell-fougass,  s. 

Fort.:  A  mine  charged  chiefly  with  shells,  and 
covered  with  earth.  [FoUGASS.J 

shell-gauge,  *. 

Ordn. :  An  instrument  for  verifying  the  thickness 
of  hollow  projectiles. 

shell-gold,  s.  Chips  or  thin  laminae  of  gold  pre- 
pared by  beating;  applied  to  surfaces  for  deco- 
rative purposes. 

Shell-gun,  s.  A  gun  or  cannon  for  throwing 
bombs  or  shells. 

shell-hook,  s. 

Ordn.:  A  pair  of  tongs  with  hooks,  which  are 
inserted  into  the  ears  of  a  shell,  and  by  which  it  is 
carried  to  the  mortar. 

^shell-insects,  s.  pi.    [SHELLED-INSECTS.] 

shell-jacket,  *. 

Mil. :  An  undress  military  jacket. 

shell-lac,  a.    [SHELLAC.] 

Shell-lime,  a.  Lime  obtained  by  burning  sea- 
shells. 

shell-limestone,  s. 

Geology  : 

1.  Gen.:  A  limestone  composed  mainly  of  shells. 
A  stratum  of  this  type  is  at  present  forming  in 
shallow  water  at  Shell  Ness,  on  the  east  of  Sheppey, 
(Seeley.) 

2.  Spec.:  Muschelkalk  (q.  v.)* 
shell-marl,  a. 

Geology:  A  deposit  of  clay,  peat,  and  other  sub- 
stances mixed  with  shells,  which  collects  at  the  bot- 
tom of  lakes.  In  the  shell-marl  of  certain  small 
lakes  in  Scotland  remains  occur  of  the  stag,  the  ox, 
the  bear,  the  horse,  the  sheep,  the  dog,  the  fox,  the 
wolf,  and  the  cat.  The  beaver  has  been  found  in 
shell-marl  also. 

shell-mounds,  a.  pi. 

Anthrop*:  Kitchen-middens  (q.  v.). 

"Outlying  savages  are  still  heaping  up  shell-mounds, 
like  those  of  far-past  Scandinavian  antiquity." — Tylor: 
Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  61. 

shell-Out,  s.    A  game  at  billiards. 

shell-parrakeet,  B. 

Ornith.:  Melopsittacus  undulatus.  an  Australian 
species,  easily  distinguished  by  its  breast  of  lovely 
green,  and  back  delicately  banded  with  black  and 
yellow.  It  differs  essentially  from  all  other  parrots 
in  warbling  a  low,  continuous,  and  not  unlively  mel- 
ody, something  like  the  English  Whitethroat.  It 
breeds  in  confinement  very  readily,  if  properly 
treated.  Called  also  Undulated  and  Waved  Grass 
Parrakeet. 

shell-proof,  a.  Proof  against  shells;  impene- 
trable by  shells;  bomb-proof. 

Shell-pump,  s.    A  sand-pump  (q.  v.). 

shell-road,  subst.  A  road,  the  upper  stratum  of 
which  is  composed  of  a  layer  of  broken  shells. 

shell-sand,  8.  Sand  consisting  mainly  of  com- 
minuted shells. 

shell-work,  subst.  Work  composed  of  or  orna- 
mented with  shells. 

shell,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SHELL,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  strip  or  break  off  the  shell  of ;  to  take  out  of 
the  shell ;  as,  to  shell  nuts. 

2.  To  separate  from  the  shell:  as,  to  shell  maize. 

3.  To  throw  or  hurl  bomb-shells  into,  upon,  or 
among ;  as,  to  shell  a  town. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  fall  off,  as  a  shell,  crust,  or  exterior  coat. 
"The  ulcers  were  cured,   and  the  scabs  shelled  off."— 
Wiseman, 


sheltered 


2.  To  cast  the  shell  or  exterior  covering. 

^  To  shell  out:  To  pay  up  or  hand  over  money, 
&c.;  as,  The  thieves  made  him  shell  out.  (Calloq.) 

shell-apple,  s. 

1.  Tlio  common  Crossbill,  Loxia  cun-irostra. 
(Pror.  tin'/,  i 

a.  The  chaffinch.    (Prov.  Eng.) 

shel    lac,  s.    [Eng.  sh.el(l),  and  lac  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  Lac  purified  by  melting  and  straining 
through  coarse  cotton  bags.  It  occurs  in  com- 
merce in  thin,  translucent,  hard  Hakes,  varying 
in  color  from  yellowish-brown  to  black,  specific 
gravity,  ri89,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  acetic  acid,  potash,  soda,  borax,  and 
ammonia.  A  bleached  or  white  variety  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  crude  lac  in  potash  or  soda,  filU'rintr 
and  passing  chlorine  gas  into  the  filtrate  till  all  is- 
precipitated;  this  is  then  collected,  washed  with 
water,  slightly  heated,  and  then  twisted  into  sticks. 
Shellac  is  chiefly  used  in  varnishes,  lacquers,  and  in, 
the  manufacture  of  sealing-wax. 

shelled,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [SHELL,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. ,    (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Stripped  or  deprived  of  the  shell;  having  shed 
or  cast  the  shell. 

2.  Provided  with  a  shell  or  shells, 
tshelled-insects,  a.  pi. 

Zool,:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Crustacean 
group  Entomostraca  (q.  v.).  from  the  fact  that  most 
of  its  members  are  more  or  less  entirely  invested  in- 
a  shelly  envelope. 

sh«l  -Igss,  shell -less,  adj.  [Eng.  shell;  -teM.J 
Destitute  of  a  shell;  having  no  shell. 

"I  found  a  pair  of  tree-toads,  male  and  female,  and  a 
large  shellees  snail." — Burroughs:  I'epacton,  p.  201. 

shell  '-Iftg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [SHELL,  t>.] 
A.  &  B.   As   pr.  par.  <St  partictp.  adj.:  (See  the- 
verb.) 

0.  As  subst.:    A   commercial   name  for   groats. 
(Simmonds.) 

•shell  -meat,  s.  [Eng.  shell,  and  meat.}  Food 
covered  with  a  shell,  as  eggs,  nuts,  &c. 

"Shellmeats  may  be  eaten  after  foul  hands  without  any 
harm."—  Fuller:  Holy  State,  p.  386. 

sHeT-1?,  a.    [Eng.  shell;  -y.~] 

1.  Abounding  with  shells;  covered   with   shells. 
(Blackie:  Lay  of  Highlands,  p.  18.) 

2.  Consisting  of  a  shell  or  shells. 

"  Their  shelly  treasures  and  their  golden  coast." 
Grainger:  Sitlpicia,  Poem  L 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  a  shell. 

"This  membrane  was  entirely  of  the  shelly  nature." — 
Goldsmith:  Hist.  Earth,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

Shel-ta,  «.  [See  def.]  An  ancient  Celtic  lan- 
guage, said  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Leland  to  be  peculiar  to- 
tinkers,  but  extensively  understood  and  spoken  by 
most  of  the  confirmed  tramps  and  vagabonds  in 
Great  Britain.  (Academy,  Nov.  20, 1886,  p.  347.) 

shel'-ter,  s.  [According  to  Skeat  a  Corruption 
of  Mid.  Eng.  sheldtrome  (q.  v.).] 

1.  That  which  protects,  defends,  or  covers  from/ 
injury  or  annoyance ;  a  protection,  a  defense. 

"They  wish  the  mountains  now  might  be  again 
Thrown  on  them,  us  a  shelter  from  his  ire." 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  847. 

2.  A  place    or    position  which  affords  cover  or 
protection  ;  cover,  protection,  security . 

"  He  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  crowd." 

Scott:  The  Chase,  23. 

Shelter-tent,  s.    A  small  service  tent,  the  pieces- 
of  which  button  together  and  are  carried  by  sol- 
diers, 
shel  -tSr,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SHELTER,  ».  ] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  provide  or  supply  with  shelter,  cover,  or 
protection  from  injury,  danger,  or  annoyance ;  to- 
protect,  to  cover,  to  secure. 

"  To  shelter  thee  from  tempest." 

Shaken?.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  238. 

2.  To  place  in  shelter  or  under  cover:  often  with 
the  reflexive  pronoun,  to  betake  one's  self  to  shelter 
or  cover.    (Lit.  <£fig.) 

3.  To  cover  from  notice. 

"Shelter  passion  under  friendship's  name." 

Prior.    (Todd.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  take  shelter ;  to  shelter  one's  self. 

"  Come,  shelter."— Shakesp.:  Henru  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  give  or  afford  shelter. 

shel'-tSred,  a.    [Eng.  shelter;  -ed.]    Protected, 
covered,  or  shut  in  from  any  thing  that  can  injure,, 
annoy,   or   incommode;    especially,   protected   by- 
natural  or  artificial  means  from  inclement  weather. 
"In  that  sheltered  cove." — London  Globe. 


I  b6U,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenuphon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.    -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shfis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL. 


shelterer 

Shel-tgr-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  shelter,  v. ;  -er.]  Onewho 
•or  that  which  shelters,  covers,  or  protect*. 

"Kiashelterers  be  blest  "—Wilberforce,  in  Lift,  i.  186. 
*Shel  -tSr-lgss,  a.    [Eng.  shelter;  -tens.]    Desti- 
tute  of   shelter   or   protection;   without  Lome  or 
refuge. 

"Now  i*ad  and  shelterless,  perhaps,  she  lisa." 

Howe:  Jane  Shore,  v. 

•shel  -tSr-f ,  adj.  [Eng.  gfceMei-;  -y.]  Affording 
shelter. 

"Thewarmand  theltrri/  shores  of  Gibraltar  and  Bar- 
•bury."—  White:  Selbornf,  p.  86. 
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sheriff 


shent,  ;w.  par.  or  a.    [SHEND.]  Shep  -hSrd-e'sB,  xnlat.    [  Eng.  shepherd ;  -<?««.]    A 

she'-ol,  K.    [Heb.  sheol=&  subterranean  cavern,  woman  who  teuds  sheep  ;  a  rural  lass. 

from  «Aaa/  =  ta  be  hollow.]  "X0  shepherd™,,  but  Flora 

Jewith  Belief :  The  place  of  the  dead.    For  its  Jeering  in  April's  front." 

use  in  the  A.  \ .  see  HADES,  2.,  and  HELL,  2.  (1).    ID 

the  R.  \.  the  word  "Sheol  "  is  (generally  left  un- 


shep-her  -  di  a,  s.    [Named  after  Mr.  John  Shep. 


-ard-Ite,  s.    [After  C. II.  Shepard ;  suff.  -ite 


*Shep    herd  Ish,  adj.    [English  shepherd:  -ish.] 


"On  a  Highland  shelt,,,  that  does  not  help  me  much       *shepen,  "schipne,  *shepne,  s.    [A.  S.  scypen.]       *shep    herd-Ism,  subst.    [Eng.  shepherd;  -ism.] 
f»ter  forward."-**/,  Rob  Roy,  oh.  iv.  A  stabfe,  a  stall.  Pastoral  life  or  occupation. 

shelve  (l),i-.r.    {.Hog. shelves,  pl.of  shelf  (q.  v.).]       ShSp  -h^rd,  *schep  herd,  s.    \\.S.scedphyrde 
1.  To  place  on  a  shelf  or  on  shelves.  —  a  keeper  of  sheep ;    from  scedp  =  a  sheep,  and 

"  The  too  accurate  disposing  or  ,Mvtna  of  his  books."-     he?rdTe.\  hVr^  =  ^  keeper.  J 

. :  A  man  employed  in  the  tending,  feeding, 


upatio 

*shep -herd  ling,  «.    [Eng.  shepherd;  dim.  suff. 
•ling.}    A  young  shepherd. 


it,onCha«eer(1665). 
2.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  shelves. 

for  active  employment ;  to  dismiss ;  to  pass  by  or 
-over. 

"Seems  to  have  suffered  especially  from  the  shelving 
process.  — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Sh6lve(2),  «.  i.  [Orig.  from  Icel.  skjdlgr=v,-ry, 
oblique;  M.  H.  Ger.  schelch;  O.  Out.  8cAei;p«=one 
who  squints.]  To  slope,  to  incline  downward 
gradually, 


shelve;,  a.  pi.    [SHELF,  «.] 
shelv  -Ing,  a.  &  ».    [SHELVE  (2),  r.] 
A.  As  adj.:  Sloping;  inclining  gradually  down- 
-ward. 

"Not  cautious  coasting  by  the  shelving  shore." 

Camper.  An  Ode;  Secundam  Artem. 

•B.  As  subst.:  A  rock  or  sandbank;   a  ledge  of 
rocks. 

"At  his  stern  he  saw 
The  bold  Cloanthus  near  the  shelving*  draw." 

Druden :  Virgil's  lEneid,  v.  219. 

•shelv -Ing,  s.    [SHELVE  (1),  v.J 


"  Let  each  young  xhfpherdling, 
Walk  by,  or  stop  his  ear,  the  whilst  I  sing." 

Broicn  :   Hritatnua*  I'n.otiirtlls,  i.  2. 

•Shep  -herd  \f,  «.  [Eng.  shepherd;  -(;/.]  Pas- 
toral, rural ;  bclougiug  to,  or  becoming  a  shepherd. 
(Jer.  Taylor.) 

*sheps'-t§r,  s.    [Eng.  shap(e);  -ster.]    One  who 
shapes;  a  sempstre.ss.    [Withal*) 
Shep -way,  8.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    (Seel".) 
*T[  Court  ofSheptcay: 
Eng.  Law :  A  court  formerly  hold  before  the  Lord 

The 

bolished 

Bunsen  places  them  B.  C.  1639;  Lepsius,  B.  C.  1842;    James  Slierard,  a  botanist,  who  had  botanical  gar 


and  guarding  of  sheep. 

care  over  a  district,  community,  or  congregation, 
shepherd-god,  s.   A  name  applied  to  Pan. 
"  Anon  he  stained  the  thick  and  spongy  sod 
With  wine  in  honor  of  the  shepherd-god.'* 

Keats:  Endytnion,  i.  229. 

Shepherd  Kings,  s.  pi.    The  chiefs  of  a  nomadic 
f  Arabs,  who  established  themselves  in  Lower 


Egypt  some  2,000  years  B.  C. 


others,  B.C.  1900 or 2000. 
shepherd's  bag,  shepherd's  purse,  s. 
Hot. :  Capsella  bursa-pastoris. 
tshepherd's  beard,  s.  [SHEEP'K-BEAED.] 
shepherd's  club,  s. 
Bot. :  Verbascum  thapsus. 
shepherd's  cress,  s. 
Bot, :  Teesdalia  nudicaulis.  (Prior.) 


1.  The  act  or  o, 
placing  upon  a 


T?tion,0JnninguPSDclTC9iorof 


shepherd's  crook,  suhst.   Asheephook.   Alone    a  "^.™ra«)Vfroin~«tari6o~=he'drank~j"''An  e 
"toffwith  an  iron  crook  fixed  on  its  upper  end.    It    COO'IDS  drink,  made  of  fruit  juices  diluted 


dens  at  Eltham,  Kent.  (London.)  Named  by  Dil- 
lenias  after  his  patron,  William  Sherard,  LL.  D. 
(1&W-1128),  consul  at  Smyrna.  (Paxton,  Ac.)  The 
two  Sherards  were  brothers.] 

Bot. :  Field-madder;  a  genus  of  Galiaces?.  Calyx 
funnel-shaped;  stamens  four;  fruit  crowned  with 
the  calyx.  There  is  a  single  species,  Sherardin 
arvensis,  a  small  slender-branched  and  spreading 
plant,  having  a  small  sessile  umbel  of  pale  blue 
flowers. 

ShSr  -bSt,  j>.    [Arab.  *Aar6a(= a  draught,  a  drink, 

.-tod  with 
water,  and  variously  sweetened  and  .flavored. 

"Whene'er,  at  Harara  hours, 
I  take  him  cool  sherbets  and  flowers." 

Moore:  Fire-H'orshippers. 


is  used  by  shepherds  to  catch  or  hold  sheep. 

ile'cTiveTy"''S;th             "  of  a  room,  shepherd's  dog,  sheep-dog,  s. 

adi      TFnjr    *iu>lr(v'i  •    ./i     <i,  .i,;..  ,  Zoology:   A  popular  name  for  many  varieties  of 

sloping.'                                                                 iclvmg,  Canis  famUaris  used  to  tend  and  drive .sheep.    The       BhSrd,  s.    [SHAED.] 

"The  mountain's  shrivy  side  "  English  Shepherd's-dog  has  a  longish  head,  with  a       1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  fra 

Blackie:  Lay,  of  Highlands,  p.  182.  ?.:?*!£  i^"2    e'_?°"i?o<Ml  P'eadthjoyer  the  forehead ;    the  compound 
*8hem-er  ing,  s.    [SHIMMEE,  «.]    An  imperfect 
light,  a  glimmering. 

Shem-Ite,  s.     [Eng.  Shem  ;  -ite.]     A  descendant 

ofbhem,  the  eldest  son  of  Noah.  _.„..„„  „<,„„,,  „=,,.„„,„,  „„,„„  ulwu.    DpHCIai  ^-,--.-j- 

She-mlt-lc,  Shem-It-Ish,  a.    fEng  Shemit(e)  •  ^eeds  of  Sheep-dogs  are  found  on  the  European  ,  1- A  descendant  of  Muhammed  through  hi 

-ic,  -18ft.]    The  same  as  SEMITIC  (q  v  )  '  Continent.  ter  Fatima  and  Hassan  Ibn  Ah. 

Shem -It-Ism,  s.    [SEMITISM.]  shepherd's  knot,*.  »2'  A  prmce  or  ruler'  the  cluef  ma8is1 

Bot. :  Potentilla  tormentilla. 
shepherd's  myrtle,  s. 
Bot. :  Kuscus  aculeatus. 


ragment.    (Obsolete,  except  in 
employed 
sher  rife,  i. 
s  dangh- 
magistrate  of 


•shend,  scend  en,  schend-en,  v.  trans.  [\.  S 
scendan,  scyndan;  O.  But.  srhenden;  O.  H.  Ger. 
ncendan,  scentan,  from  A.  S.  sceand,  scand,  sceond 
scond= disgrace;  Goth,  skanda;  O.  H.  Ger.  scanda, 


. 

1.  To  disgrace,  to  degrade,  to  blame,  to  reproach, 
to  revile,  to  put  to  .shame. 

"The  famous  name  of  knighthood  fowly  shend." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  33. 

2.  To  injure,  to  damage,  to  hurt,  to  destroy. 

"Losse  of  time  shendeth  UH." 

„    „  Chaucer;  C.  T.,  4,442. 

J.  lo  surpass,  to  overpower. 

"  That  did  excel] 

The  rest,  so  far  a»  Cynthia  doth  she nd 
The  lesser  starres." 

Spenser:  Pi-othalatiiiint,  122. 

•shend -fill,  a.    [English  shend;  -ful(I).]    Igno- 
minious, disgraceful. 


shepherd's  needle,  s. 


Mecca. 

sher -Iff  (2),  *sche-rif,  *sher-eve,  *she  rife, 
*she-reyve,  *shl-riffe,  *sherife,  *shrieve,  subst. 
[A.S.scir-gere'fa=a  shire-reeve,  from  «cir=a  shire 
(q.  v.),andgerya=a  reeve  (q.  v.).] 

Law:  The  chief  officer  of  a  shire  or  a  county,  to 


Bot. :  (1)  Scandix pecteu !  (2)  thogenusGerauium.    whom  is  entrusted  the  execution  of  the  laws,  the 

serving  of  judicial  writs  and  processes,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  peace. 


(Bullein.) 

shepherd's  plaid,  s. 


if  (1)  In  the  United  States  the  sheriff  is  either  elect- 


•  i   uj*10!  "  c'lec'c  Pattern  in  cloth,  woven    ed  by  the  legislature  or  the  citizens,  or  appointed 

with  black  and  white  warp  and  weft.  and  commissioned  by  tlieexocutivoof  thestate.  The 

2.  A  kind  of  woolen  cloth,  woven  in  this  pattern,    office  is  almost  exclusively  ministerial.    The  sheriff 
and  generally  made  into  shepherd's   plaids,  and    in  person  or  by  deputy  executes  civil  and  criminal 

process  throughout  the  county,  has  charge  of  the 
jail  and  prisoners,  attends  courts,  and  keeps  thp 
peace.  His  judicial  authority  is  generally  confined 


often  into  trouserings,  <tc. 
shepherd's  pouch, «. 
Bot. ;  Capsella  bursa-pastorls. 
shepherd's  purse,  s. 


to  ascertaining  damages  on  writs  of  inquiry,  &c. 

(2)  In  England  the  sheriff  is  the  chief  oflicer  of  the 
Crown  in  every  county  or  shire,  to  whom  the  charge 


'"'•  H..f  .  /n    .-.„ _„-..,  ,  ,     .   .  ,..,  .,  <  rownm  every  county  or  slnre,  to  whom  the  charge 

•shend  -ful-1?,  'shend-ful  liche    adi-     [Ene     TMaroi         CaP"e"'1  bursa-pastoris ,   (i)  the  genus    of  the  county  is  committed  by  letters  patent.    He 
-iheiidful;  -ly.]    In  au  ignominious  or  disgracofui  is  appointed  (except  in  the  case)  of  London  and  tb« 


•shend'-nes%,  *ssend  nesse,  s.  [English  shend; 
-ne«8.J  Disgrace,  ruin,  ignominy. 

"  Wyth  ssendnesae  inou." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  342. 

•shend  -ship,  *schend-schepe,*schen-schepe, 
*SChen-schipe,  s.  [Eng.  ttliend;  -ship.]  Ignominy 
disgrace,  ruin. 

i"1*  an.msn  nor«8cl>»  long  heer  it  is  schenschlpe  to 
iim."—  Wucllffe:  ICorinth.ii. 


shepherd's  rod,  shepherd's  staff,  *. 

shepherd's  tartan,  s.    [SHEPHERD'S  PLAID.] 

shepherd's  watch,  8. 

Bot.:  Anagallis  arvensis. 

shepherd's  weather-glass,  s. 

Bot. :  Anagallis  arvensis. 

•sh^p  -herd,  v.  t.   [SHEPHERD,  «.] 

1.  To  tend  or  guide,  as  a  shepherd. 

2.  To  attend  or  wait  on  ;  to  gallant. 


county  of  Middlesex)  by  the  Crown  out  of  three 


fate,     fat,     fare, 
or.     wore,    wolf, 


amidst, 
w6rk, 


exempted,  or  in  case  of  legal  disability,  the  person  , 
nominated  is  bound  under  penalty  to  servo  tliei.f 
tice.    As  keeper  of  the  peace,  the  sheriff  is  the  tirsl 
man  in  the  county,  and  during  his  year  of  office  is 
superior  in  rank  to  any  nobleman  in  the  county. 
He  is  specially  intrusted  witli  the  execution  of  tin1  '• 
law  and  the  preservation  of  the  pea  coin  his  county, 
for  which  purposes  he  has  athis  disposal  the  whole  i 
civil  force  of  the  county.  [PossE  COMITATUS.]  per- 
sonally the  sheriff  performs  only  such  duties  as  are  ' 
purely  honorary,  as  attendance  upon  the  judges  on  ' 


what,     fail,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     hgr,     there;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine-     g6     pot 
who,     son;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     car,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian,     te,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.'    cTu'=  kw. 


sheriff-clerk 

circuit,  or  duties  of  dignity  or  public  importance, 
as  presiding  over  elections  and  the  holding  of 
I  •onnty  meetings.  The  ordinary  functions,  such  as 
i  execution  of  writs,  &c.,  are  discharged  through  an 
j  under-sheriff,  so  called  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
!  sheriff,  who  is  often  popularly  known  as  the  High- 

(3)  In  Scotland  the  sheriff  is  a  law  officer  whose 
functions  seem  to  have  been  originally,  like  those 
of  the  sheriffs  in  England,  mainly  executive,  but 
who  now  is  judge  in  a  county  court.  At  one  time 
the  office  was  hereditary;  but  this  arrangementwas 
abolished  by  1!U  tieo.  II.,  c.  43,  s.  20.  and  it  is  now  in 
the  appointment  of  the  frown,  \\lule  the  heritable 

I  jurisdiction  lasted,  the  sheriff  was  allowed  to  ap- 
point one  or  more  substitutes,  and  the  privilege 

.  still  continues.  Nearly  all  thoshcriffs  are  now  prac- 
ticing lawyers  resideutin  Edinburgh,  sheriff-substi- 
tutes acting  for  them  as  local  judges  in  the  several 
counties.  In  civil  matters  the  latter  can  deal  with 

•!  actions  regarding  damage  done  by  undue  exercise 

;  of  the  rights  of  property,  actions  on  debt  or  obli- 
gations, small  debts  under  £12,  &£. ;  an  appeal  lying 
from  the  sheriff -substitute  to  the  sheriff  himself 
without  new  pleadings;  and  from  the  latter,  with 

.fresh  pleadings,  to  the  court  of  session.  Thosheriff- 
mbstltnte  can  also  try  criminal  cases  when  a  con- 

'  viction  will  not  involve  more  than  two  years'  impris- 
onment. The  lord-lieutenant  of  a  Scotch  county 

'sometimes  receives  the  honorary  title  of  sheriff- 
principal. 

'•  sheriff-Clerk,  s.  In  Scotland,  the  clerk  of  the 
.sheriff's  court,  who  has  charge  of  the  records.  He 
'registers  the  judgments  of  the  court,  and  issues 
them  to  the  proper  parties. 

i  Sheriff-Officer,  mbst.  In  Scotland,  an  officer  con- 
nected with  the  sheriff's  court,  who  is  charged  with 
larrests,  the  serving  of  processes,  and  the  like. 

i  *Bheriff- tooth,  s.  A  tenure  by  the  service  of  pro- 
rviding  entertainment  for  the  sheriff  at  his  county 
courts  ;  a  common  tax  formerly  levied  for  the  sher- 
iil's  diet.  ( Wharton.) 

sher -Iff-al-tf ,  sher'-Iff  d&m,  sher  Iff  ship, 
IBher -Iff  Wick,  s.  [Eng.  sheriff;  -ally, -dom,-shiv, 
Imick.]  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  sheriff; 
shrievalty. 

j  "  Not  only  writs  or  orders  were  sent  to  the  nobility  and 
clergy  in  the  several  sheriffwicks  and  bailiwicks,  but  to 
the  commons,  to  assemble  and  take  into  consideration 
how  to  redress  grievances,  and  support  the  public  ex- 
penses."— Bolingbroke:  Dissertation  upon  Parties 

sher  -rlffe, «.    [SHERIFF.] 
sherris-sack,  s.    Sherry. 

l  "A  good  sherris-sack  hath  a  two-fold  operation  in  it:  it 
ascends  me  into  the  brain." — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt. 


sher'-rf ,  subst.  [From  the  town  of  Xeres,  near 
)adiz.  in  Spain,  whence  it  was  brought.  The  origi- 
iul  form  of  the  word  was  sherris,  the  final  s  of 
ivhich  was  dropped  from  a  mistaken  idea  that  it 
vas  the  plural  ending,  as  in  the  case  of  pea  for 
pease,  &c.] 

1.  Conim.:  A  favorite  Spanish  white  wine,  pre- 
pared from  small  white  grapes  grown  in  the  province 
»  Andalusia,  those  which  furnish  the  better  qual- 
ities being  cultivated  in  the  vineyards  of  Xeres,    In 
ihe   manufacture   of   sherry    the   grapes   aro   not 
cathereduntilthey  ar_e  quite  ripe,  and  the  fermenta- 
tion is  continued  until  nearly  all  thosugarhas  been 
ionverted  into  alcohoi.  At  first  it  is  of  a  pale  straw 
lolor,  but  it  darkens  with  age.    Sherries  may  be 
jivided  into  natural,  containing  from  20  to  26  per 
!ent.  of  proof  spirit,  and  fortified,  containing  from 
p  to  40  per  cent. ;  the  reason  given  for  the  addition 
If  so  much  spirit  is  that  the  wine  will  not  otherwise 
Itand  the  voyage.    Sherry  is  not  adulterated  to  any 
reat  extent,  but  many  of  the  cheap  sherries  are 
lixtures  of    low-classed   sherries   with   ordinary 
'hite  wine,  the  strength  being  increased  by  the 
ddition  of  alcohol. 

2.  Pharm.:  Sherry  is  used  in  many  of  the  wines 
if  the  pharmacopoeia,  as  Vinumferri,  &c. 

I  sherry-cobbler,  subst.  Sherry,  sugar,  and  iced 
tater  sucked  up  through  a  straw. 

!  Sher  -rJ'-val-liSS.,  s.  pi.  [A  corrupt,  of  French 
hevalier=a.  horseman.]  Pantaloons  of  thick  cloth 
r  leather  worn  buttoned  round  each  leg  over  other 
lantaloons  when  riding. 

j'sherte.s.    [SHIBT.] 
j'sliete,  f.  t.   [SHOOT,  v.] 

sheth,  subst.  [Perhaps  connected  with  slteath 
j.v.).] 

Agric.:  That  portion  of  n  plow,  sometimes  called 
10  post  or  standard,  which  is  attached  at  its  upper 
ad  to  the  beam  ana  at  points  below  affords  places 
!  attachment  for  the  share,  mold-board,  and  land- 
do  in  ordinary  plows.  In  shovel-plows  it  fills  a 
milar  function  as  the  part  to  which  the  share  or 
lovel  is  secured. 
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Shet  land,  s.    [Seedi-f.] 

1.  Geog,:  A  group  of  about  100  islands,  twenty- 
three  of  which  are  inhabited,  lying  to  the  northeast 
of  Scotland. 

2.  ZoOl.:  A  Shetland-pony  (q.  v.). 

".V  tricksy  Shrttnn't,  who  goe*  through  a  'piece'  with 
the  big  gray."— London  Daily  A'eira. 

Shetland-pony,  s. 

ZoOl.:  \  very  small  variety  of  the  Horse  (q.  v.), 
with  flowing  manes  and  tails,  peculiar  to  Shetland. 
They  are  very  strong,  and  capable  of  enduring 
great  fatigue,  but  do  net  average  more  than  eight 
hands  in  height. 

Shet  land  er,  s.  [Eng. Shetland;  -er.]  A  native 
or  inhabitant  of  Shetland.  (Chambers'  Cycloi>.,  viii. 
678.) 

*shette,  *shet,  v.  t.    [SHUT.] 

sheugh  (r/h  guttural),  s.  |Cf.  Ocr.  sc7iacW  =  tlio 
shaft  of  a  mine.]  A  ditch,  a  stank,  an  open  drain. 
(Scotch.) 

"And  a'  the  bonny  engines,  and  wheels,  and  the  coves. 
and  sheughs,  down  fit  Glunwithershias." — St'ittt:  Anti- 
quary, ch.  xliv. 

shew,  shewed,  shewn,  Ac.  [Snow,  SHOWED, 
SHOWN,  &c.j 

shew-bread,  s.   [SHOW-BREAD.] 

*shew-el,  *shew-elle,  s.  [Prob.  from  «/ICH<= 
show.]  An  example;  something  held  up  to  give 
warning  of  danger  (Nares) ;  a  scarecrow  (Trench). 

"So  are  these  bug-bears  of  opinions  brought  by  great 
clearkes  into  the  world  to  serve  as  shewelles,  to  keep  them 
from  those  faults,  whereto  else  the  vanitie  of  the  world, 
and  weakeness  of  senses,  might  pull  them." — Kidney: 
Arcadia,  p.  263. 

Shew'-er  (ewas6),s.    [Eng.  shew,  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  shows. 

2.  Scots  Law:  A  person  named  by  the  court  in 
jury  cases,  usually  on  the  suggestion  of  the  parties, 
to  accompany  the  six  viewers  when  a  view  is  al- 
lowed.    [VlEWEB.] 

shews,*.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    (See  extract.) 

"And  other  treeswhich  demand  most  attention  shall  be 
covered  with  a  substance  called  shews,  being  the  refuse  of 
u  flaxmill."—  Scott:  Prose  Works  (1843),  xxi.  142. 

shSy  -tan,  s.  [Arab.]  A  Mohammedan  name 
for  the  devil,  or  a  devil. 

sht  -ah,  s.   [SHIITE.] 

shlb  -bo-leth,  s.  [Hob.  =  (l)  an  car  of  corn;  (2) 
a  river,  from  shabal=to  increase,  to  grow,  to  flow.J 

1.  A  word  used  as  a  test  or  criterion  by  which  to 
distinguish  the  Ephraimites  from  the  Gileadites, 
the  former,  through  not  being  able  to  pronounce 
the  letter  sh,  pronouncing  the  word  as  sibboleth 
( Judges  xii.). 

"So  many  died 

Without  reprieve  adjudg'd  to  death, 
For  want  of  well  pronouncing  shibbolet A." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  289. 

2.  Fig. :  The  criteripiij  test,  or  watchword  of  a 
party ;  that  which  distinguishes  one  party   from 
another,  usually  some  peculiarity  in  things  of  little 
importance. 

"Opportunism  survived  as  the  shibboleth  of  a  faction." 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

shlde,  'shyde,  *schlde,  s.  [A.  S.  sclde:  cogn. 
with  Icel.  skidh;  Ger.  scheit.  From  the  same  root 
as  sheath  and  shed,  and  a  doublet  of  skid. }  A  piece 
split  off  ;  a  splinter  ;  a  billet  of  wood. 

"  Beams  of  ash,  and  shides  of  okes." 

Phaer:  Translation  of  Virgil. 

shie,  f.  &s.    [SHY,  v.] 

shiel,  subst.  [SHEAL.]  A  shed ;  a  small  cottage. 
(Scotch.) 

"The  swallows  jinkling  round  my  shiel, 
Amuse  me  at  my  spinning  wheel." 

Burns:  Bens  and  her  Spinning  Wheel. 

shiel,  i'. '.  [A  variant  of  shell  (q.  v.).]  To  take 
out  of  the  shell  or  husk ;  to  shell. 

shield,  "schelde,  *shelde,  "shilda,  ».  [A.  S. 
scild,  sceld=a  shield;  cogn.  with  Dut.  schild ;  Icel. 
skjOldr,  pi.  skildir;  Dan.  skiOtd;  Bn.skOld;  Goth. 
tikildus;  Ger. schild.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  A  broad  piece  of  defensive  armor,  borne 
on  the  arm  or  before  the  body ;  a  buckler.    Shields 
were  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  triangular,  square. 
round,  oval,  <fcc.,  and  were  made  of  leather,  or  of 
wood  covered  with  leather.    They  formed  a  good 
defense  against  arrows,  darts,  spears,  &c.,  but  are, 
of  course,  useless  against  rifle-bullets. 

"His  pond'rous  ahlelrl, 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large,  and  round, 
Behind  him  cast."  Milton:  P.  /..,  i.  284. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anything  which  protects,  defends,  or  shelters; 
a  defense,  a  protection,  a  shield. 

"  HU  truth  shall  be  thy  shield."—  Psalm  xci.  4. 


shift 

(2)  One  who  defends  or  protects ;  a  defender,  a 
protector. 

"Fearnot,  Abram;  I  am  tliy  nhifhl  ami  thy  exceeding 
great  reward."— (Jentnift  xv.  1. 

*(3)  A  spot  more  or  less  resembling  or  suggesting 
a  ishield.  (Spenser.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  HtitiiHi/ : 

(1)  (PI.):   The  reproductive  bodies  of   lichens; 
apothecia. 

(2)  A  broad  table-like  process  in  the  flowers  of 
Stapelia,  &c. 

'2.  Her.:  The  escutcheon  or  field  on  which  are 
placed  the  bearings  in  coats  of  arms.  Shields, 
except  in  the  case  of  single  ladies  und  widows,  by 
whom  the  lozenge  shape  only  is  used,  are  of  various 
forms. 

3.  Husbandry:    A  fender-plate    attached  to    the 
share  of  a  corn-plow  to  keep  clods  from  rolling  onto 
the  young  plant. 

4.  Mining,  <t?c.:    A  framework  for  protecting  a 
miner  in  working  au  adit;  it  i~  pushed  forward  as 
the  work  progresses. 

shield-bearer,  s.  A  young  man  who  carried  his 
master's  shield. 

shield-bugs,  s.  pi. 

Entom.:  The  family  Scutata.  They  owe  their 
scientific  and  popular  name  to  the  large  size  of  the 
scutellum. 

shield-fern,  s. 

Sot.:  The  genus  Aspidium, 

shield-shaped,  a.  Having  the  form  or  figure  of 
a  shield;  scutate  (q.  v.). 

: shield-ship,  s. 

Naut.:  A  vessel  of  war  carrying  movable  shields 
to  protect  the  heavy  guns  except  at  the  moment  of 
firing.  Superseded  by  the  turret-ship  (q.  v.). 

shield-slater,  8. 

ZoOl. :  Cassidina,  a  genus  of  Cursorial  Isopoda. 

shield-tall,  a. 

ZoOl. :  Any  individual  of  the  Uropeltidse  (q.  v.). 

shield,  *schelde,  *schllde,  *shilde,  verb  trans. 
[SHIELD,  s.] 

1.  To  cover,  defend,  or  protect  with  or  as  with  a 
shield  ;  to  shelter  or  protect  from  anything  hurtful 
or  annoying. 


"  Heaven  shield  your  grace  from  woe." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

*2.  To  ward  off. 

"Oat  of  their  cold  caves  and  frozen  habitations,  into 
the  sweet  soil  of  Europe,  they  brought  with  them  their 
usual  weeds,  fit  to  shield  the  cold  to  which  they  had  been 
inured." — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 
*3.  To  forbid,  to  forfend,  to  avert. 

"God  shilde  that  he  died  sodenly." 

Chance.r:  O.  T.,  3,427. 

shield  less,  a.  [Eng. shield,  s. ;  -less.]  Destitute^ 
of  a  shield  ;  unprotected. 

•shield  less-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  shieldless;  -ly.]  In 
a  shieldless  manner ;  without  protection. 

shield -less-ness,  s.  [English  shieldless ;  -nets.]: 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  shieldless  or  unpro- 
tected. 

shiel  -Ing, «.    [SHEADING.] 

shift,  *SChifte,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  sciftan,  sc.yftan= 
to  divide ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  schiften=to  divide,  sepa- 
rate, turn  ;  Icel.  skipta=to  part,  share,  divide,  shift, 
change;  Sw. sfc(/Ya=to  divide,  change,  shift ;  Dan. 
skifte=to  divide,  shift;  skifte=a  division,  an  ex- 
change; Icel.  skipti  =  n  division,  an  exchange,  a 
shift;  8fcf/a=to  cut  in  pieces;  sfc(/a=a  slice;  Dan. 
skive ;  Sw.  skifua.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  divide,  to  part,  to  distribute. 

"  To  which  God  of  his  bountee  wotde  shift 
Corones  two,  of  floures  wel  smelling." 

Chaucer:   C.  T.,  v.  lo,68I. 

2.  To  separate;  to  put  asunder  or  apart;  to  re- 
move. 

"Hastilich  he  schifte  him." — Piers  Plowman,  xx.  166. 

3.  To  get  rid  of. 

"  Mercy  also,  as  well  as  she  could,  did  what  she  could  to 
shift  them." — Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

4.  To  transfer  to  another ;  as,  to  shift  the  blame. 

5.  To  move  or  transfer  from  one  place  to  another. 

"  Tin-  skiff  she  mark'd  lay  tossing  sore, 
And  shifted  oft  her  stooping  side." 

Scoff.-  Lord  of  the  lilts,  i.  14. 

6.  To  change  in  position. 

"We'll  shift  our  ground." — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  6. 

7.  To  change,  as  clothes. 

"  I  would  advise  you  to  shift  a  shirt." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  i.  2. 


1)611,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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shimmer 


*9.  To  dress  in  fresh  clothes. 

"As  it  were  to  ride  day  and   night,   and  not  to  have 
patience  to  shift  me."— Shakesp. :  Henry  /['.,  rr.  II.,  v.  5. 

B.  Intraniiitin  : 

•1.  To  divide,  to  distribute. 

"God  clepeth  folk  to  him  in  sondry  wise, 
And  everich  hath  of  God  a  propre  gilt, 
Som  this,  8om  that,  as  that  nira  liketh  shift." 

Chaucer.  C.  T.,  5.687. 


•wi 


2.  To  move;  to  change  place  or  position;  as,  The 
ind  shifts.    (Used  also  in  this  sense  in  Music.) 


shift -Sr,«.    [Eng.  shift  ;-er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  One  who  shifts  or  chauges ;  as.  a  scene 
shifter. 

1'.  Fir/.:  One  who  plays  tricks  or  practices  artifice 
a  trickster. 

"They  have  so  little 

As  well  may  free  them  from  the  name  of  shiftfrs." 
Beaum.  4  Flet. .  filwxlij  Bmther,  iv.  2. 

II.  Technically:  shl:kar -ree,  she-kar  -if ,  «.    [Hind,  shikari.] 
1.  Knitting-machine. :  Oneof  the  beardless  needles    A  native  attendant  hunter;  hence  a  sportsman  gen- 


reject  Abu  Bekr,  Omar,  and  Othman,  the  first  three 
caliphs  who  held  the  dignity  before  All's  election. 
Persia  is  the  leading  Shiito  nation,  and  one  source 
of  its  often  being  at  variance  with  Turkey  is  that 
the  latter  power  is  Sunnite.  Many  Shiites  exist 
also  in  India,  though  the  Sunnites  are  there  more 
numerous. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  party  described 
under  A. 


(or  awns,  as  they  have  no  eyes)  which,  by  suitable 
mechanism  under  the  control  of  their  attendant, 


orally. 


Knitting-machine:  A  bar  having  stops  or  projec-       "One  civilized  nation  clutches  its  shillelngh  when  i 
5.  To  change  dress,  and,  particularly,  the  under    tions,  whose  office  it  is  to  stop  one  needle-carrier    other  trails  its  coat."— London  Echo. 


garments. 

"She  begs  yon  just  would  turn  you  while  she  shifts." 
Young:  Satires,  vi.  42. 

*6.  To  practice  indirect  methods. 

"All  those  schoolmen,  though  they  were  exceeding 
•witty,  yet  better  teach  all  their  followers  to  shift  than  to 
iresolve  by  their  distinctions." — Raleigh. 

7,  To  resort  to  expedients;  to  adopt  such  and 
such  a  course  in  time  of  difficulty ;  to  contrive,  to 
manage,  to  fare. 

"These  beasts  range  in  the  night  for  their  prey,  and     «hangeable,  vacillating, 
if  they  should  meet  with  m«  In  the  dark,  how  should  I        C.  As  substantive: 
-thift  then?" — Banyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

Y  1.  Toshift  about:  To  change  about  from  side  to 
vide ;  to  vacillate. 
2.  To  shift  off: 


bolt  while  they  lift  the  other, 
shift  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [SHIFT,  t'.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Changing  place  or  position. 

"Others  steer' d,  or  turn'd  the  sails, 
To  receive  the  shifting  gales." 

Cowper:  Procedure  of  Divine  Love. 

2.  Resorting  from  one  expedient  to  another ;  fickle, 


shlll  -Ing,  *shill-yng,  »shyll-ing,  subst.  [A.S. 
scilling,  sculling;  cogn.  with  Dut.  nchetling;  Ic«J. 
skillingr;  Dan.  <fc  Sw.  shilling;  Goth,  ulcilliggt; 
Ger.  schilling,  from  the  same  root  as  Icel.  skitja=to 
divide;  Daa.skille;  cf. Sw.  fkiljemynt;  Dan.  skille- 
mynt  (from  skilja,  skilte  =  to  divide,  and  miint= 
coin);  and  Ger.  scheidemilnze  (from  scheiften^tt 
divide,  and  MiSnze=coin),  all  meaning  small 
change.] 

Pfumis. :  A  British  coin  of  currency  and  accouat. 

the  pound  sterling=24.314  cents  American  currency. 
It  has  varied  considerably  in  value  at  different 
times,  from  four  pennies  to  twenty  pence.  In  1MB 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  moving  or  changing  of  place ;  a  move. 
"With  other  two  shifts  of  the  camp  the  contract  was 

completed."— Field,  April  4,  1886. 

2.  A   change ;   a    substitution   of  one  thing  fi 
Another. 

"  Fortune  in  ner  shift  and  change  of  mood." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

3.  A  change  of  clothing;  applied  specifically  to  a 
•change  of  underclothing;   a  woman's   under  gar- 
ment, a  chemise. 

4.  A    turning   from    one    thing    or  resource   to 
•another;  hence,  an  expedient  tried  in  time  of  diffi- 
culty ;  a  contrivance,  a  resource,  a  plan. 


II.  ffaut.:  The  parting  of 
have  been  pulled  together, 
shifting-bar,  «. 


-  n-hi 
'  whl 


irh  ^e^'  *ne  'arthing  loaf  shall  weigh  six  pounds  sixteea 
shillings,"  i.  e.,  six  pounds  and  Jjj  of  a  pound.  Th» 
shilling  is  a  monetary  term  yet  current  in  this  coun- 
try, although  no  coin  of  that  denomination  is  now 


Print. :  A  cross-bar  removably  dovetailed  into  a  issued.     Owing   to   the    fluctuation    of   monetary 

chase.    Shifting-bars  are  generally  used  in  the  im-  values   during    the    organized    existence    of   tht    , 

position  of  oddments.    [ODDMENT,  2.]  colonial  governments,  the  shilling  as  a  constituent 

ich  of  irravel  liable  to  h«  part  °'  a  Pountl  acquired  in  different  sections  a 

tlon  of  thosei  orarnr  varying  value.    Thus  in  some  of  the  colonies  th« 

[  tne  sea  or  a  cur-  pound  depreciated  to   a    value=$3.33;   hence   th. 


s   A  beach 
^ 


shilling  was  J  of  a  dollar,  or  16Sc. ;  in  others  it  was 

shifting-center,  s.    The  same  as  METACENTEB    still  less,  being  Valued  at  12'/4c. ;  in  still  others= 

IS'/aC.,  and  in  some  others  it  equaled  21  ?c. 
shilling-dreadful,  s.    A  short  novel,  of  a  .- 


(q.  v.). 

shifting-gauge,  «.    An  adjustable  gauge. 
Shifting-plank  a.  tional  character,  published  in  one  volume,  and  sold 

..•^dJ^^r^^.^.^8^—  ^^te«S|MgtKSS  f' 

ing  cannon  from  one  level  to  another. 

Bhlftlng-rall, ,. 

Vehicles:  An  tipper  rail  or  lazy-back  to  a  car- 
riage, removable  at  pleasure. 

shifting-sand  (or  sands),  subst.   Loose-moving 
sand  ;  a  quicksand. 

shifting  (or  secondary)  use,  s. 

Law:  [Use, ».] 

shlft'-Ing-ly",  adv.     ["Km?.  xiLtftinfi  •  .jn  i    T«  o 
shifting  manner ;   by 
deceit  or  evasion. 


5.  A  mean  or  petty  refuge;   a  last  resource  or 
«xpedient ;  a  trick  to  escape  detection,  evil  or  re- 
•ponsibility ;  fraud,  trickery. 

"  Guilty  thou  art  of  murder  and  of  theft    ... 

Guilty  of  treason,  forgery,  and  shifts." 
v  Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  920. 

6.  A  squad  or  turn  of  men  to  take  a  spell  of  work 
at  stated  intervals ;  the  working  time  of  such  squad 
~T  relay  of  men  ;  a  spell  or  turn  of  work ;  as,  a  day- 


"  Mr.  Stevenson  is  writing  another  shilling^lreaafiil."— 
Alhtmrum,  Nov.  14,  1885,  p.  638. 

shll  -ly'-shal-ly',  shllli-shalli,  <•.  ..  TA  redan- 
lication  of  shall  I,  and  hence— shall  I,  shall  I  notf] 
To  act  in  an  irresolute  or  undecided  manner;  to 


—il-ly1,  *shlll-I-shall-I,  adv.  &  suM. 

[SHILLYSHALLY,  ».] 

A.  As  adv. :  In  an  irresolute  or  hesitating  ma»- 


A  three-turn  shift  consists  of  three  relays,  working 

eight  hours  each.  shift  -less,  o.    [Eug.  shift;  -less.]    Destitute  of 

nTV,-!,,,., „„,  .  expedients:   having  no   expedients  or  resources; 

.  Technically :  unable  to  shift  for  one's  self. 

1.  Aqric.:  An  alteration  or  variation  in  the  sncces-  "To  shield  the  shiftless  people  around  him  from  the 


•          — '•                                                                                »W««MI       ••»*-.  Mwawvww*-  A  u    bJlltSlll    LUO    RIIIJ I  It'HS    people     JlrOllMil     Him      iTOin   ttlf 

sion  of  crops;  as,  a  three  years  shift,  a  four  years'  results  of  their  own  imprudence  and  improvidence."— 

Shift.     [ROTATION,  IT  4.]  Scrfoaer's  Magazine,  Dec.,  1878,  p.  287. 

2.  Build. :  A  mode  of  arranging  the  tiers  of  plates,  shift -lesa-1*    adnerh     rFni?  thiff  •    I*™  1    Tn  . 
bricks,  timbers,  planking,  Ac.,  so  thRt  tho  io,nte«f  -iSS™:      •T*?"  "^ 

•adjacent  rows  shall  not  coincide. 

3.  Mining  Eng.:  A  fault  or  dislocation,  accom-  shift -less-n«ss,  s.    [Eng.  shift 
panied  by  depression  of  one  portion,  destroying  the  Q.ual'ty  or  6tate  of  bqmg  shiftless, 
•continuity;  a  slip.  shift  -f,  a.    [Eng.  shift;  -y.] 

Violi?p1ayin^0bhyawbiclfthlf?mnn>(^roihthe^  •  1-  Inclined  to  shift  orcuange;  changeable;  shift- 
has  to  temporarily    become   the  nut.    Shifts  _are 
compl* ' 

shift  o 


"lam  somewhat  dainty  in  making  a  resolution,  be- 
cause when  I  make,  I  keep  it;  I  don't  stand  Khill-1-shaIM 
then;  if  I  say-t,  I'll  do't.'1— Congrtm:  Way  of  the  WmU. 

B.  As  subst. :  Foolish  trifling,  irresolution. 

shll  -pet,  shir-pit,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Weak,  washy,  insipid.    (Scotch.) 

2.  Of  a  sickly,  white  color;  feeble-looking, 
shi  -loh,  s.    [Heb.=rarf.J 

Bible :  A  word  used  in  the  Old  Testament  in  con- 
nection with  the  death-bed  of  Jacob,  and  variously 

is=  ri\,~    ,i.-«i  i    an.      translated  as  referring  to  (1)    the  Savior;  1^1  thi> 

lesa-liSsB^Wnff.  shiftless;. ness.]    Tho    City  Shiloh,  or  (3)  its  literal  meaning,  rest,  peace. 

shi'-iy,  adv.    [SHYLY.] 

shim, «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Mach.:  A  thin  piece  of  metal  placed  between 


the 
abo' 

can  be  pi 

1T  To  make  shift :  [MAKE,  «.,  f  30.]  "  numoor  01  separatists,  j  pie(i  by  the  wedges  or  featheFs. 

*shift-gOt,  a.    Got  or  gained  by  shifts  or  tricks  A-  As subitanilve  '•  3.  Aqric.:  A  shallow  plow  for  breaking  the  sur- 

"The  dinn-thrift  heire  his  shifl^ot  snmme  mispent  -  Mohammedanism(pl.) :  One  of  the  two  great  divis-  "TO  of  land  and  killing  weeds. 

Comes  drooping  like  a  pennyless  penitent."  ions  of  Mohammedans.    They  reject  the  Sunna,  or  shlm'-mer,  *ShIm'-5r,  ».  i.     [A.  S.  scymrian : 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  IT.  5.  body  of  tradition  regarding  the  prophet,  while  this  frequent,  from sciman,  sclmian=ta  shine;  idma= 

HhTff  a  hla    n     n?n»  shift  •  .^M.  i    r>«      KI      *  is  accepted  by  the  Sunnites,  or  Sonnites.    Theyas-  a  light,  brightness;  cogn.  with  Dutch  schemeren,' 

lift -a-ble.  o.    fEng.  shift,  -aKe.]    Capable  of  sert  that  Mohammed,  before  his  death,  named  his  Sw.8fc.-mraMier.scWmn.cnt.]     To  emit  a  tren.u 

adopted  son  Ali  to  the  Caliphate,  and  therefore  lous  light;  to  gleam,  to  glisten. 


.,•»  ,'_ 

X)d,  moved,  or  changed. 


fate,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here,    camel,     heri     there;     pine,    pit,     sire^    sir,    marine;     g6,    pot 
or,    w8re,    wplf,     w5rk,     who,    «6n;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Bfrian.     ae,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.     gu  =  lew 


shimmer 

shim  mer,  s.  [SHIMMER,  r.]  A  tremulous  light 
or  ^leam. 

shin,  *shine,  *shyn,  s.  [A.  S.  scina.  cogn.  with 
lint,  ncheen;  Sw.  sfce»-f>en=shin-bone;  Dan.  tkinne- 
hi-i-n  '  Uer.schiene;  O.  H.  Ger.  scina,  scena.] 

1.  Orrf.  Lanu.:  Tho  forepart  of  the  leg  between 
tin1  ankle  ami  the  knee,  applied  especially  to  the 
Iniinan  li'g  ;  t  lie  forepart  of  the  crural  bone.  [TiBI  A.  ] 

••  Nay,  I  shall  ne'er  beware  of  my  own  wit,  till  I  break 
my  shins  against  it."—  Shakesp.:  As  1'ou  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

2.  Rail.  Eng.  :  A  fish-plate. 

shin-bone,  s.    The  bone  of  the  shin  ;  the  tibia. 
"  I  find  I'm  but  hurt  in  the  leg,  a  dangerous  kick  on  the 
i  shin-bone."  —  Beaum.  *  Flet.i  Honest  Man's   Fortune,  11,  1. 

shin-boot,  s. 

Manege:  A  horse-boot  having  a  long  leather 
shield  to  protect  the  shin  of  a  horse  from  being 
injured  by  the  opposite  foot;  used  on  trotting 
horses. 

shin-hopple,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  hobble-bush. 

shin-leaf,  s. 

•  Bot.  :  Pyrola  elliptica. 

shin-plaster,  s.  A  bank-note,  especially  one  of 
a  low  denomination;  a  piece  of  paper  -money. 
According  to  Bartlett,  from  an  old  soldier  of  the 
Revolutionary  period  having  used  a  quantity  of 
worthless  paper  currency  as  plasters  for  a  wounded 
,leg. 

shin-rapper,  s.  One  who  disables  a  horse  by  a 
'•  blow  on  the  splint-bone. 

•  "  Every  great  stable  in  England  had  the  fear  of  the 
poisoner,  the  shin-rapper,  and  the  nobbier  constantly  in 

Iview."  —  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

\    shin,  11.  i.  &  t.   [SHIN.S.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1  1.  To  climb  up  a  tree  by  moans  of  the  hands  and 
legt  alone  ;  to  swarm.  (Usually  followed  by  up.) 

2.  To  borrow  money.    (Slang.) 

I    B.  Trans.  :  To  climb  by  embracing  with  the  arms 
land  legs,  and  pulling  one's  self  up  ;  to  swarm  up. 
!    'shin  -die,  s.    [Lat.  scindula  =  a  wooden  tile, 
from  scincio=to  cut,  to  cleave,  to  split;  Ger.  schin- 
del.} 

!    1.  A  shingle.    [SHINGLE  (1).] 

I  "Cornelius  Nepos  writeth,  that  the  honseu  in  Rome 
were  no  otherwise  covered  over  head  but  with  shindies." 
'—P.  Holland:  Flint/,  bk.  ivi.,  ch.  I. 

I    2.  A  roofing  slate. 

*shln  -die,  v.  t.  [SHINDLE,  s.]  To  cover  or  roof 
{with  shingles. 

!  Shin  -d?,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Leland  suggests 
a  ([privation  from  the  Gipsy  chingaree  or  cA»'ndi=a 
quarrel.] 

1.  A  row,  a  spree.    (Slang.) 

"Hear  them  for  miles  kicking  up  their  wild  shindy.' 
Barham:  Ingoldsby  Legends:  Ingoldsby  Penance. 

2.  A  liking,  a  fancy. 

3.  The  same  as  SHINTY  (q.  v.). 

!  shine,  *schine,  *schyne,  *shyne  (pa.  t.  *shinsd, 
rschone,  *schoon  ;  *shoon,  shone,  pa.  par.  *shinen, 
none),  v,  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  sclnan  (pa.  t.  scan,  pa.  par. 
ucinen)  :  cogn.  with  Dut.  schijnen;  Icel.sfcina;  Dan. 
•ikinne;  Sw.skina;  Goth,  skeinan;  Ger.  scheinen.} 

A.  Intransitive: 

1  .  To  emit  rays  of  light  ;  to  give  light  ;  to  gleam  ; 
to  beam  with  steady  radiance. 

"The  moon  shines  bright." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

2.  To  be  bright;  to  glitter;  to  be  brilliant. 

"  But  all  thing,  which  that  *l>h>,-tl<  as  the  gold, 
Ne  is  no  gold,  as  1  have  herd  it  told." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,429. 

3.  To  be  gay  or  splendid  ;  to  be  beautiful. 

4.  To  be  eminent  or  conspicuous. 

"  A  quality  wherein,  they  say,  you  shine." 

Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

5.  To  be  noticeably  visible  or  apparent;  to  be 
prominent. 

Love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  Mined." 
Milton:  On  his  Deceased  Wife. 

B.  Transitive:  To  cause  to  shine  or  be  bright. 


( Vulgar. ) 
II  To  shi 


. 

shine  is  a  steady  emission  of  light  ;  to  glitter 
s  an  unsteady  omission  of  light,  occasioned  by  the 
•eflection  on  transparent  or    bright  bodies.    The 
j<un  and  moon  shine   whenever    they  make  their 
jtppearanco  ;  but  a  set  of  diamonds  glitter  by  the 
irregular  refraction  of  the  light  on  them.    Shine 
Specifics  no  degree  of  light,  it  may  be  barely  suf- 
jicientto  render  itself  visible,  or  it  maybe  a  very 
Htrong  degree  of  light:  glare  on  the  contrary  do- 
ijotes  the  highest  possible  degree  of  light;  the  sun 
'roquently  glares,  when  it  shines  only  at  intervals  ; 
ndall  naked  light,  the  strength  of  which  is  dimin- 
shed  by  any  shade,  will  produce  a  glare. 
If  To  cause  the  face  to  shine: 
Script.  :  To  bo  propitious. 
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shine,  s.    [SHINE.  «•.] 

*1.  The  state  of  shining;  brilliancy,  brightness, 
splendor,  luster. 

"And  careless  eye  the  blood  that  dims  its  *A/in-." 

Byron:  Corsair,  i.  2. 

*2.  Fair  weather ;  sunshine. 

"  Remember  me  in  shine  und  shower, 
In  sorrow  und  in  glee." 

Praeil:  Remember  Me, 

3.  A  row,  a  quarrel.  (In  this  sense  perhaps  a  cor- 
rupt, of  shindy,  q.  v.)  (Slang.) 

"There's  mostly  a  thine  of  a  Sunday  evening."— II. 
Kingsley:  Ravenshoe,  ch.  ili. 

V  (1)  To  kick  up  a  shine :  To  make  a  row. 

(2)  To  take  the  shine  out  of:  To  cast  into  the 
shade ;  to  excel,  to  surpass. 

shin  -Sr,  s.    [Eng.  shin(e),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Lit. :  One  who  or  that  which  shines. 

2.  Fig. :  A.  coin,  especially  a  bright  one ;  a  sover- 
eign.   (Slang.) 

"The  ballot  and  all  other  principles  are,  It  appears,  to 
be  thrown  over  in  the  forthcoming  election,  and  the 
shiners  are  to  be  the  only  interest." — London  Morning 
Chronicle. 

II.  Ichthy.:  (1)  A  popular  name  for  any  species 
of  Leuciscus;  (2)  Abramis  americanus. 

shi   ness,  s.    [SHYNESS.] 
Shin  -ef,  s.    [SHINE.]    Money.    (Slang.) 
"We'll  soon  fill  both  pockets  with  the  shiney  in  Califor- 
nia."— Reade:  Never  too  Late  to  blend,  ch.  i. 

shin  -gle  (l),  *shyn-gle,  *shyn-gil,  s.  [A  cor- 
ruption ntshindle  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Build.:  A  thin  piece  of  wood,  having  parallel 
aides,  and  thicker  at  one  end  than  the  other,  com- 
monly used  as  a  roof-covering_,  instead  of  slates, 
tiles  or  metal.  Shingles  are  laid  with  one-third  of 
their  lengths  to  the  weather.  They  are  usually 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  so  have  six  inches  of 
margin  ;  this  is  the  gauge  of  the  shingle ;  the  other 
two-thirds  is  cover.  The  excess  over  twice  the 
gauge  is  the  lap  or  bond. 

"A  very  poor  cathedral  church,  covered  with  shingles  or 
tiles."—  Ray:  Remains,  p.  123. 

»2.  Hide,  skin. 

"  She  hath  some  black  spots  about  her  shingle."— Howell: 
Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  51. 

H  To  hang  out  one 's  shingle :  To  enter  in  business, 
and  announce  that  business  to  the  public  by  erect- 
ing a  sign.  The  expression  arose  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  western  mining  camps  signs  of  business 
places  were  generally  shingles  nailed  to  trees. 

shingle-mill,  s.  A  saw-mill  for  cutting  logs  into 
shingles. 

shingle-nail,  s.  A  cut  nail  of  proper  size  for 
fastening  shingles  on  a  roof. 

shingle-oak,  s. 

Bot. :  Quercus  imbricata, 

shingle-roofed,  a.  Having  a  roof  covered  with 
shingles. 

shingle -wood.  s. 

Bot. :  Nectandra  leucantha. 

shln'-gle  (2),  «.  [Nor.  singl  or  *mg(tng=coarse 
gravel,  small  round  stones.  ( Wedgwood.)}  Coarse 
round  gravel  on  the  sea-shore ;  the  coarse  gravel  or 
accumulation  of  small  rounded  stones  found  on  the 
shores  of  rivers  or  of  the  sea. 

shingle-trap,  s.   A  groin.    [GEOIN  (!),».  3.] 

shln'-gle,  v.  t.    [SHINGLE  (1),  «.] 

1.  To  cover  or  roof  with  shingles. 

"They  shingle  their  houses  with  it."— Evelyn:  Archi- 
tecture, bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv.,  g  1. 

2.  To  perform  tho  process  of  shingling  on.     [SHIN- 
GLING.] 

3.  To  trim  the  hair  of  the  head  moderately  short. 
Shlii'-gler,  «.    [Eng.  shingl(e),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  covers  or  roofs  houses  witii  shingles. 

2.  Onewho  or  a  machine  which  cuts  and  prepares 
shingles. 

3.  A  workman  who  attends  a  shingling  machine. 

4.  A  machine  for    shingling  iron ;    an  eccentric 
wheel  or  roller,  revolving  within  a  concave,  and 
pressing  the  dross  out  of  a  loop  or  ball  from  the 
puddling-furnace. 

shin  gles.,  s.pl.  [Lat.  cingulum=a  girdle,  from 
cm<70=togird.] 

Pathology :  Herpes  zoster  (or  zona) ,  a  cutaneous 
disease,  forming  a  band  of  inflamed  patches,  with 
their  clustered  vesicles  along  the  course  of  one  or 
more  intercostal  nerves,  encircling  half  the  circum- 
ference of  the  body,  generally  on  the  right  side, 
and  stopping  at  the  median  plane.  It  leaves  scars 
behind,  and.  specially  in  old  people,  obstinate 
neuralgic  pains.  There  is  a  variety,  Herpes  zoster 


shinty 


froiitalis  (or  ophthalmicus,  called  Brow  Shingles, 
which  is  characterized  by  small  vesicles  on  the 
forehead,  the  upper  eyelid,  and  the  side  of  the  nose. 
[HERPES.] 

"Such  are  used  successfully  in  erysipelas  and  shina!?.*, 
by  a  slender  diet  of  decoctioneof  farinaceous  vegetables." 
—  Arbnthnot:  On  Diet. 

shift  -gllng,  s.    [SHINGLE,  v.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang.:  The  act   or  process  of  covering 
with  shingles ;  a  covering  of  shingles. 

2.  Iron-work:  The  operation   of  removing   slag, 
&c.,  from  puddled  iron,  and  forming  the  ball  into 
shape  for  tho  puddle-rolls. 

shingling-gauge,  subst.  A  device  for  adjusting 
shingles  in  the  proper  position  for  nailing. 

shingling-hammer,  s.  A  tilt  or  other  power 
hammar  employed  in  shingling.  [SHINGLING,  2.J 

shingling-hatchet,  s.  A  tool  with  a  poll,  used 
in  nailing  on  shingles,  a  bit  for  occasionally  trim- 
ming them  to  fit,  and  a  claw  for  drawing  the  nails. 

shlngling-mill,  s. 

Metal-work. :  A  rolling-mill  or  forge,  where  pud- 
dled iron  is  hammered  to  remove  the  dross,  com- 
pact the  grain,  and  turn  out  malleable  iron. 

shingling-tongs,  s.  pi.  Heavy  tongs,  usually 
slung  from  a  crane  and  used  in  moving  the  ball  of 
red-hot  iron  to  and  beneath  tho  trip  or  steam  ham- 
mer. 

shift  -glf  (l),a.  [Eng.  shingKe)  (1),  s.;  -».]  Re- 
sembling shingles  ;  appearing  as  if  covered  witU 
shingles. 

"The  squirrel,  on  the  shingly  shag-bark's  bongh." 
Lowell:  Indian  Summer  Reverie. 

shln-gl?  (2),  adj.  [Eng.  shingl(e)  (2),  a.;  -».] 
Consisting  of  or  covered  with  shingle. 

"Led  me  a  rare  chase  across  some  shingly  banks." — 
Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

shin   Ing,  *shyn-ing, pr.par.,  a. &s.   [SHTWE,».] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Emitting  light;  bright,  gleaming,  glittering. 

"No  shining  ornaments  have  they  to  seek." 

Cowper:  Hope,  765. 

2.  Illustrious,  eminent,  prominent,  distinguished. 
II.  Bot. :  Having  a  smooth,  even,  polished  sur- 
face, as  many7  leaves. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Effusion  or  emission  of  light ;  brightness. 
"The  moon  shall  be  dark,  and  the  stars  shall  withdraw 
their  shining."— Joel  ii.  10. 

*2.  The  act  or  state  of  making  one's  self  conspicu- 
ous by  display  of  superiority ;  ostentatious  display. 

shining-gurnard,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Trigla  lucerna,  probably  named  from 
the  brifiiant  longitudinal  silvery  band  on  each  side. 
The  Cornish  fishermen  call  it  the  Long-finned  Cap- 
tain, from  the  elongation  of  the  second  ray  of  the 
first  dorsal  fin. 

*shin'-lftg-ness.  s.    [Eng.  shining'  -ness.]    The 

auality  or  state  of  being  shining ;  brightness,  splAB- 
or,  luster. 

shln'-nSr,  s,  [Eng.  shin;  -er:  that  is,  one  who 
plies  his  shins  or  legs  busily.] 

1.  One  who  goes  about  among  his  acquaintance 
borrowing  money  to  meet  pressing  demands.  Tbe 
practice  itself  is  called  shinning.  (Slang.) 

*2.  A  stocking. 

shin  -nef,  a.    [SHINTY.] 

Shin  -to,  s.    [Chinese=the  way  of  tho  gods.] 

Comparative^  Reliqions: 

1.  The  religious  belief  of  the  people  of  Japan, 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  from  Corea 
in  A.  D.  552.    The  new  belief  almost  entirely  ab- 
sorbed the  old,  being,  however,  itself  modified  in 
the   process.    Shinto    possesses    no  moral    code. 
Motoori  (1730-1801)  maintained  that  the  will  of  the 
Mikado  was  the    criterion   of   right    and    wrong. 
Shinto  holds  the  Mikado  to  be  the  direct  descend- 
ant   and   representative  of  the  Sun-goddess;  has 
associated  with  it  a  system  of  hero  worship,  and 
attributes  spiritual  agencies  to  the  powers  of  nat- 
ure. 

2.  A  Shintoist. 

Shin  -t6-Is.m,  s.    [Eng.  Shinto;  -ism.'] 
Compaf,  Relig.:  The  same  as  SHINTO,  1  (q.  v.). 
Shin  -td-Ist,  s.    [Eng.  Shinto;  -ist.] 
Compar.  Relig. :  A  believer  in  Shinto  (q.  v.). 
Shin  -t?,  s.    [Gael.  sinteag=&  skip,  a  bound.] 

1.  A  ga_me  played  in  Scotland,  corresponding  to 
the  English  hockey  (q.  v.). 

2.  Tho  club  or  stick  used  in  playing  such  game. 


boll,    bdy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,    cell,    chorus,     $hin,    bench;    go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a?;     expect,     Xenophou,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     tion,     -s.ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


shiny 


shin '-f ,  *sliinie,  a.    [Eug.  */I/H(C)  ,-  -y.] 
1.  Bright,  clear,  splendid,  sunshiny. 

"Like  distant  thunder  on  n  shiny  day." 

Z>rj/den;  To  Me  Diiclirss  of  York. 

'1.  Having  a  glittering  appearance;  glos.sy.  brill- 
iant. 

"Shiny  beach  and  pebbly  bny." 

Blackie:  Lay*  of  Highlands,  p.  8. 

ship,  Kuff.  [A.  S.  *ctpe.]  A  suffix  denoting 
state,  office,  dignity,  profession,  art,  or  the  like ;  as, 
lords/tip,  friends/up,  stewards/up,  horsomaiuAtp. 

ship  (1),  *scliip,  *schippe,  *8hippe,  *8hup, ». 
[A.  S.  scip.scyp  (pi.  sciou):  cogu.  \\miDut.  sch  if ; 
Icel.  skip;  Dan.  sfrt'6;  Sw.  skepp;  (loth,  skip;  (Jer. 
Mchiff;  O.  H.  Ger.  set/.  From  the  same  root  as 
shape  and  shave;  Gr.  «Arap/tos=a  digging,  a  trench, 
the  hull  of  a  ship,  a  ship,  from  ttkapto=to  dig, 
delve,  hollow  out ;  Lat.  scapha=&  bowl,  a  boat,  a 
skiff.] 

1.  Strictly,  a  three-masted  vossel  with  square 
sails  on  each  mast,  but  applied  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage to  vessels  of  whatever  kind,  excepting  boats, 
adapted  for  navigation.  Ships  are  of  various  sizes, 
and  fitted  for  various  purposes;  and  are  called  by 
various  nunu-s,  according  to  their  rig  and  the  pur- 
poses to  which  they  are  applied;  as,  men-of-war, 
merchantmen,  brigs,  sloops,  schooners,  galleys,  &c. 
A  ship,  strictly  yo  called,  nas  a  bowsprit  and  three 
masts — main-mast,  fore-mast,  and  mizzeu-mast — 
each  square-rigged,  and  composed  of  a  lower-mast, 
a  top-mast,  and  a  top-gallant  mast.  A  ship  is  dis- 
tinguished from 
a  barque  by  the 
square  sails  on 
t  h  e  m  izz  en, 
where  a  barque 
has  only  fore- 
and-aft,  sails. 
In  order  to  meet 
the  increase  in 
size,  and  espe- 
cially in  length, 
some  ships  are 
now  built  with 
f ou r  masts. 
Ships  were,  un- 
til compara- 
tively recent 
times,  con- 
stru  c ted  of 
wood,  such  as 
oak,  pine,  &c., 
but  this  mate- 
rial has  to  a 
very  great  extent  been  superseded  by  iron  and 
steel,  by  the  adoption  of  which  lightness  and 
strength  are  combined.  Vessels  of  war  are  often 
constructed  on  the  composite  system,  that  is,  of 
wood  with  a  skin  or  coating  of  iron  or  steel. 

"The  proper  definition  of  a  ship  is  a  vessel  with  three 
masts,  each  mast  being  square-rigged.  She  would  be  a 
tthip,  even  if  she  did  not  carry  anything  above  her  cross- 
trees,  for  she  is  made  so  by  her  cross-jack  and  mizzen 
topsail  yard  and  mizzen  top:  yet,  if  you  add  a  fourth 
mast  to  a  ship  she  is  still  a  ship,  even  if  it  be  what  is 
termed  H  spanker  mast — that  is,  a  mast  rigged  like  the 
raizzen-mast  of  a  barque." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*2.  A  dish  or  utensil  formed  like  the  hull  of  a  ship 
for  holding  incense. 
If  (1)  Armed  ship;  [ARMED.] 

(2)  Ship  of  Guinea :  [GUINEA-SHIP.] 

(3)  Ship  of  Ihe  desert:  A  poetical  name  for  the 
camel. 

(4)  Ship  of  the  line:    A  man-of-war,  large   and 
strong  onongh  to  take  its  place  in  a  line  of  battle. 

ship-biscuit,  s.  A  kind  of  hard,  coarse  biscuit, 
prepared  for  long  keeping  and  for  use  on  board  ship. 

ship-board,  «.    A  board  or  plank  of  a  ship. 

ship-borer,  s.    [SHIP-WORM.] 

*Ship-boy,  s.    A  boy  who  serves  on  board  a  ship. 

11  Upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 
Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes." 

Shakesp..  Henry  IT.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 

ship-breaker,  s.  A  person  whose  occupation  is 
to  break  up  vessels  which  are  no  longer  fit  for  ser- 
vice. 

ship-broker,  8.  A  mercantile,  agent,  who  tran- 
sacts all  necessary  business  for  a  ship  when  in  port, 
as  procuring  cargoes,  &c. ;  also,  an  agent  engaged 
in  buying  and  selling  ships;  also,  a  broker  who 
procures  insurances  on  ships. 

ship-brokerage,  s.  The  occupation  of  a  ship- 
broker. 

"The  question  of  ship-brokerage  in  France  had  formed 
the  subject  of  frequent  representations  to  the  French 
government."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

ship-canal,  *.  A  canal  through  which  sea-going 
vessels  or  vessels  of  a  large  size  can  pass. 

ship -cap  tain,  s.  The  commander  or  captain  of 
a  ship. 
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Ship- carpenter,  s.    A  carpenter  who  works  at 
shipbuilding  or  repairing;  a  shipwright, 
ship-carpentry,  s.    Shipbuilding  (q.v.). 

"The  Clyde  has  supplied  an  unusually  rich  store  of 
primitive  ship-carpentry."—  Jr/tetm:  I'riniitire  Max,  ch.  vi. 

ship-chandler,  s.  One  who  deals  in  cordage, 
canvas,  and  other  commodities  for  fitting  out  ships. 

Ship-Chandlery,  subtt.  The  business  of  a  ship- 
chandler;  the  commodities  sold  by  a  ship-chandler. 


Full-rigged  Ship. 


"It  is  by  no  means  a  * 
ton,  lett.  63. 


ship- fever,  s. 

Pathol.:    A  popular  name,  and  till  1759  the  tech- 
nical appellation  for  typhus  when  produced  by  over-    the  depnesse  o 
crowding  ou  board  ship. 

'ship-holder,  s.  The  owner  of  a  ship ;  a  ship- 
owner. 

ship-jack,  s.  A  compact  and  portable  form  of 
hydraulic  jack,  adapted  for  lifting  ships  and  other 
heavy  objects. 

*ship-jOiner,  s.    A  ship-carpenter. 

ship-letter,  s.  A  letter  sent  by  private  ship  and 
not  by  mail. 

ship-money,  s. 

Ena-  Hist.:  An  imposition  formerly  charged  on 
the  ports,  towns,  cities,  boronghs,  and  counties  of 
England  for  providing  and  furnishing  certain  ships 
for  the  king's  service.  The  attempt  made  by 
Charles  I.  to  revive  and  enforce  this  imposition, 
which  had  lain  dormant  for  many  years,  was  re- 
sisted by  John  Hampden,  and  was  one  of  the  proxi- 
mate causes  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  Ship-mouey 
was  finally  abolished  during  the  same  reign. 

"Noy  Ms  attorney,  a  great  antiquary,  had  much  to  do 
in  this  business  of  ship-money.-'  —  Whitelock:  Memor. 
Charlei  I.,  p.  7. 

Ship-owner,  s.  One  who  has  a  right  of  property 
in  a  snip  or  ships,  or  any  share  therein. 

Ship-pendulum, «.  A  pendulum  with  a  gradu- 
ated arc,  used  in  the  navy  to  ascertain  the  heel  of  a 
vessel,  so  that  allowance  may  be  made  in  laying 
a  gun  for  the  inclination  of  the  deck. 

ship-propeller,  s.  The  same  as  SCREW-PROPEL- 
LER (q.v.). 

ship-rigged,  a. 

Naut.:  Rigged  with  square  sails  and  spreading 
yards,  like  a  three-masted  ship. 

Ship-Shape,  adj.  or  adv.  In  a  seaman-like  man- 
ner; after  the  manner  of  a  ship;  hence,  well- 
arranged,  neat,  trim. 

"  Keep  everything  ship-shape,  for  I  must  go." 

Tennyson:  Enoch  Ardeti,  226. 

*8hip-tire,  subst.  A  kind  of  female  headdress. 
Perhaps  so  called  from  resembling  a  ship. 

"  The  brow  that  becomes  the  ship-tire." — Shakespeare: 
Sierra  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

ship-worm,  ship-borer,  .-.. 
ZoOl.:  Teredo  navalis.    [TEREDO.] 
"The    ship-worm,    as   this    mollusk    is    appropriately 
called,  from  its  depredations  on  ships  and  all  submerged 
wooden  structures,  is  found  in  most  seas." — Wood:  fllus. 
-Va(.  Hist.,  iii.  436. 

ship-yard,  ».  A  yard  or  piece  of  ground  near  the 
water,  in  which  ships  or  vessels  are  constructed ;  a 
shipbuilding  yard. 

ship's  husband,  s.   [HUSBAND,  >.,  II.] 

Ship's  papers,  «.  pi.  The  papers  or  documents 
required  for  the  manifestation  of  the  property  of 
the  ship  and  cargo.  They  are  of  two  kinds:  (1) 
Those  required  by  the  law  of  a  particular  country, 
as  the  certificate  of  registry,  license,  charter-party, 
bills  of  lading,  bills  of  health,  &c.,  required  by  the 
law  of  the  United  States  to  be  on  board  American 
ships ;  (2)  those  required  by  the  law  of  nations  to 
be  on  board  neutral  ships,  to  indicate  their  title  to 
that  character. 

ship  (2),  subsi.  [.in  abbrev.  of  companionship.] 
[COMPANIONSHIP,  U.  2.] 

ship  v.t.&i.    [SHIP  (!),«.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  put  on  board  of  a  ship  or  vessel  of  any  kind ; 
to  embark. 

"More  than  one  fifth  of  those  who  were  shipped  were 
flung  to  the  sharks  before  the  end  of  the  voyage." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Ena.,  ch.  v. 

2.  To  transport  in  a  ship ;  to  convey  by  water. 
(flhakesp. :  Hamlft,  iv.  1.) 

3.  To  engage  for  service  on  board  a  ship  or  other 
vessel ;  as,  to  ship  seamen. 

4.  To  fix  in  the  proper  place. 

"Awhile  boat  full  of  water,  with  rowlocks  shipped."— 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  go  on  board  a  vessel,  to  make  a  voyage  in  it ; 
to  embark. 

2.  To  engage  for  service  on  board  a  ship. 


shipping 

Ship  -board,  s.    [Eng.ofcip  (l),aud  board.] 
1.  The  deck  or  side  of  a  ship.    (Used  chiefly  ,,r 
only  m  the  phrases,  On  fhtpboard,  a  shiplmin-il. ', 
"Shall  I  fetch  you  stuff  from  shipboard}" 

Mi,./..  >-,,.     ,  :,,„,-,/,/  ,,/  Krrors,  v. 
-'.  A  plank  or  board  of  a  ship. 

"They  have  made  all  thy  shlpboanls  of  fir-trees"  — 
Etekiel  xivii.  5. 

*shlp'-brea$h,  "schip  breche.s.  [Kng.ship  (l), 
and  breach.]  Shipwreck. 

"Thries  I  was  at  s,-lii,,l,,-i;-lie.   nyght  anil  dai  I  was  in 
>f  the  see." — H'liclifft:  2  f'onjnlh.  li. 

ship -bulld-er,  s.    [Eng.  ship  (1),  and  buM 
One  whose  occupation  is  to  build  ships  and  other 
vessels;  a  shipwright ;  a  naval  architect. 

ship -build  Ing,  «.  &  s.  [Eug.  ship  (1),  and 
building.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Used  in  or  for  the  construction  ami 
repair  of  vessels;  as,  a  shipbuilding  yard. 

B.  Assubst.:  The  art  or  occupation  of  construct- 
ing vessels  for  navigation,  particularly  ships  and 
other  vessels  of  a  large  kind  bearing  mast>.  as  ,|j~- 
tinguished  from  boat-building;  naval  architecture 

TT  Tradition  alleges  that  shipbuilding  wa.-  lirst 
successfully  attempted  in  Egypt,  and  bronchi 
thence  to  Greece  by  Dauaus.  B.  C.  about  14ST>.  In 
historic  times  the  Phoenicians  took  the  lead  in 
art.  In  England  the  first  two-decked  ves-el  bnilt 
was  tLe  "Royal  Harry,"  built  in  1488:  it  ha.! 
masts.  Port-holes  were  first  introduced  in  Fr.-n...> 
by  Descharges.  A.  D.  about  1S(K).  Steamships  were 
first  constructed  about  1812 ;  they  were  of  wood,  the 
nrst  two  of  iron  were  launched  in  1SJ3  and  18IU.  to 
ply  upon  the  Humber.  Now  iron  has  been  super- 
seded by  steel. 

Ship -ful, 'Ship-full,  «.  [Eng.  ship  (1),  and  fi-ll.] 
As  much  as  or  as  many  as  a  ship  will  contain; 
enough  to  fill  a  ship. 

"The  time  will  soon  be  upon  us  when  the  arrival  of  a 
shipfull  of  such  precious  wares  will  cease  to  excite  curi- 
osity."—Pod  Hall  Gazette. 

tBhlp'-Uss,  a.  [Eng.  ship  c'l);  -lem.]  Destitute 
of  ships. 


s  sen."     tlratl:  Tu  />r.  ll'!,<ir- 


'ship  -let,  s.  [Eng.  ship  (1) ;  dimip.  stiff.  -M.] 
\  little  ship. 

"Whither  shipletx  sometime  doo  resort  for  succ.mr." 
Holinshed:  Descript.  Britain,  ch.  xii. 

*shlp'-man,  *schip-man,  s.  [Eng.  ship  (1),  and 
man.] 

1.  A  seaman,  a  sailor,  a  mariner. 

"  Hiram  sent  in  the  navy  xhiptnen  that  had  knowledge 
of  the  sea."— Kings,  Pt.  I.,  U.  27. 

2.  The  captain  of  a  ship. 

"AsAipman  wasther,  woned  fer  by  west: 
For  ought  I  wote,  he  was  of  DertemouCh." 

Chaucer:  c.  T.,  390.     (Prol.i 

'Ship  mas  ter,  s.  [Eug.  ship  (1),  and  nifixtt'r.l 
The  master,  captain,  or  commander  of  a  vessel. 

"The  shipmaster  came  to  him,  and  said  unto  him. 
What  meanest  thou,  O  sleeper?  arise,  call  upon  thy  God." 
— Jonah  i.  6. 

ship -mate,  «.  [Eng.  »h!p  (11,  and  mate.]  One 
who  serves  in  the  same  ship  with  another ;  a  fellow 
sailor. 

ship'  ment,  «.    [Eng.  ship  (1) ;  -men/.] 

1.  The  act  of  shipping,  or  of  putting  anything  un 
board  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel ;  embarkation. 

"But,  it  was  added,  the  shipments  must  not  bedelaye.i." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xvi. 

2.  Goods  or  commodities  sLipped  or  put  on  board 
a  ship  for  transportation. 

"  American    shipments    were    again    heavy." — L 
Daily  chronicle. 

'Ship-page  (age  as  It),  *.    [Eng.  ship  (1) ; 
Freightage.    ( Walpole.) 
shipped,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Snip,  «.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Put  on  board  a  ship ;  carried  in  a  ship  or  ships. 

2.  Provided  or  furnisned  with  a  ship  or  ships. 

"Is  he  well  shipped^"— Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  1. 

ship  -pen,  ship  -p6n,  s.  [A.  S.  scypen,  scepen.J 
A  stable,  a  stall,  a  cowhouse.  (Prov.) 

ship  -per,  s.    [Eng.  ship,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  puts~goods  on  board  a  vessel  for  trans- 
portation. 

*2.  The  master  of  a  ship ;  a  skipper,  a  seaman. 

ship    plug,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [SHIP,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  ships;  as, 
shipping  matters,  shipping  news. 


Ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot, 
or,     wBre,     wplf,     wSrk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cttre,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try;     Syrian.     «,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


shipping-articles 


C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ships  collectively:  the  collective  body  of  ships, 
&c.,  belonging  to  any  country  or  port ;  ships  iu  gen- 
eral; tonnage. 

"They  conversed  every  day  long  and  freely  about  the 
state  of  the  shii>piny  aud  the  dockyards." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Etty.,  ch.  vi. 

*2.  Sailing,  navigation  ;  a  passage  by  water. 
"God  send 'em  good  shipping.''' — Shakesp.:  T«iuiH>j»f 
the  Shrev,  v.  1. 

*[  To taJcf  xhii'iH'nr/:  To  take  passage  in  a  ship; 
to  embark  on  board  a  ship  for  passage  or  convey- 
ance. 

"  Take,  therefore,  shipping;  post,  my  lord,  to  France." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  /.,  V.  6. 

shipping-articles,  s.  pi.  Articles  of  agreement 
between  the  captain  of  a  venal  and  the  seamen  on 
board  iu  respect,  to  the  amount  of  wages,  length  of 
time  for  which  they  are  shipped,  <fcc. 

*shlp-pjf,  a.  [Eng.  ship,  -y.~\  Pertaining  to  or 
frequented  by  ships. 

"Some  fhippy  havens  contrive,  some  raise  fair  frames, 
And  rock-hewn  pillars  for  theatric  games." 

Ticam   Virgil's  JEnetu. 

ship  -wreck,  'schip-wracke,  'ship-wrack,  ». 
[Eng.  ship,  and  wreck.} 

I.  Literally : 

I.  The  wreck  of  a  ship ;  the  destruction  or  loss  at 
sea  of  a  ship,  by  striking  on  a  rock  or  shoal,  found- 
ering, or  other  cause. 

"Thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck." — 2  Corinth,  xi.  25. 

*2.  The  shattered  fragments  of  a  wrecked  ship; 
wreck,  wreckage. 

"They  might  have  it  in  their  own  country,  and  that  by 
gathering  up  the  shipwrecks  of  the  Athenian  and  Roman 
theaters." — Dryden. 

II.  Fig. :  Destruction,  ruin. 

"  Did  afterward  make  a  tthipwrack  violent, 
Both  of  their  life  and  fame  for  ever  fowly  blent." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ill.  7. 

?  (1)  To  make  shipwreck:  To  go  astray,  to  err. 
(1  Tim.  i.  19.) 

(2)  To  make  shipwreck  of:  To  ruin,  to  destroy ;  as, 
To  make  shipwreck  of  one  s  chances 

shlp'-wreck,  r.  t.    [SHIPWRECK,  s.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  make  to  suff er  shipwreck,  by  driving  on  the 
shore,  a  rock,  or  sandbank,  or  by  the  force  of  the 
wind  in  a  tempest;  to  wreck. 

"Whence  the  sun  'gins  his  reflection, 
Shipwrecking  storms  and  direful  thunders  break." 
Shakesp..  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  thrown  away  by  the  wrecking  of 
a  ship. 

"  Shipwrecked  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity, 
No  friends,  no  hope!  no  kindred  weep  for  me." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  1. 
II.  Fig.:  To  ruin,  to  destroy. 

"Those  minor  differences  which  had  so  often  ship, 
wreaked  the  fortunes  of  a  great  Party."— London  Stand- 
ard. 

Ship -wrlght  Gvft  silent),*.  [English  ship,  and 
vtright."\  One  whose  occupation  is  to  build  ships ; 
a  builder  of  ships ;  a  ship-carpenter. 

shi-raz  ',  s.  [See  def.]  A  Persian  wine  from 
Shiraz. 

shire,  *schire,  *shyre,  s.  [A.  S.  sclr;  allied  to 
share  and  shear.] 

I.  Originally  a  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land under  an  earl  or  alderman,  whose  jurisdiction 
was  intrusted  to  the  sheriff  (q.  v.) ,  on  whom  the 
government  of  the  division  devolved.  Now,  one  of 
the  larger  divisions  into  which  Great  Britain  is  di- 
vided, and  practically  corresponding  to  a  county, 
by  w_hich  term  it  is  in  many  cases  superseded. 
English  county  members  of  Parliament  are  known 
as  knights  of  the  shire.  In  England  the  shires  were 
divided  into  hundreds,  and  then  again  into  tith- 
lags.  In  Scotland  they  were  divided  into  wards  and 
|  quarters.  Some  smaller  districts  in  the  north  of 
England  retain  the  provincial  name  of  shires:  as, 
Ricbmonds/uVe,  in  the  north  of  Yorkshire;  Hallam- 
thire,  or  the  manor  of  Hallam,  in  the  West  Riding. 

*2.  A  shire-mote  (q.  v.). 

IT  The  shires:  Those  English  counties  which  ter- 
minate in  "  shire ;"  a  belt  running  from  Devonshire 
and  Hampshire  in  a  northeast  direction.  In  a  gen- 
eral way  it  means  the  midland  counties. 

"  In  such  hunting  as  we  have  out  of  the  grass  shires." 
—London  Olobe. 

'shire-Clerk,  s.  In  England,  an  officer  appointed 
by  the  sheriff  to  assist  in  keeping  the  county  court; 
an  under-sheriff ;  also,  a  clerk  in  the  old  county- 
court  who  was  deputy  to  the  under-sheriff. 

•shire-mote,  'shire-gemot,  subst.  [A.  S.  scire- 
gemot.~]  An  English  court  held  formerly  twice  a 
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year  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  the  alderman 
in  shires  that, baa  aldermen,  and  in  others  by  the 
bishop  and  sheriffs.  (Cou-ell.) 

"If  the  matter  wns  of  great  importance  it  WHS  put  in 
the  full  xh irc-nn>tr:  and  if  the  general  voice  acquitted,  or 
condemned,  decided  for  one  party  or  the  other,  this  was 
tinal  in  the  cause."—  Burke:  Aliridy.  of  Eng.  Hist.,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  vii. 

"shire-reeve,  s.    A  sheriff  (q.  v.). 
shire-town,  mhst.     The  chief  town  of  a  shire;  a 
county-town.     (Entj.') 

'shire-wick, «.  A  shire,  a  county.  (Emilish) 
(P.  >/„(/,<„,<.) 

*slrire  man,  s.  [Eng.  shire,  and  man.'}  A  sheriff 
(q.  v.i.  (Kmj.t 

shirk,  'shirk,  v.  t.  &  i.  [The  same  word  as 
shark,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  procure  by  mean  tricks ;  to  shark. 
2.  To  avoid  or  get  away  from  unfairly  or  meanly ; 
to  slink  away  from. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  practice  mean  tricks  ;  to  live  by  one's  wits. 

"  Certainly  he  [Laud]  might  have  spent  his  time  much 
better,  and  more  for  his  grace  in  the  pulpit,  than  thus 
.ilterkiny  and  raking  ia  the  tobacco-shops."—  State  Trials; 
Harbottle  Grimstone. 

2.  To  avoid  performance  of  duty ;  to  slink  or 
shuffle  away. 

"One  of  the  cities  shirked  from  the  league." — Lord 
Byron:  To  Murray;  Jiavenna,  Sept.  7,  1820. 

^1  To  shirk  off:  To  sneak  away. 

shirk,  s.  [SHIRK,  v.']  One  who  seeks  to  avoid 
the  performance  of  duty ;  one  who  lives  by  shifts 
or  tricks. 

shirk  -8r,  mbtt.  [Eng.  shirk,  v. ;  -er.  ]  One  who 
shirks  duty  or  danger ;  a  shirk. 

shirk '-y,  i».   [Eng.  shirk;  -y.]   Disposed  to  shirk  ; 
characterized  by  shirking, 
'shlrl,  a.    [SHRILL.] 
•shlrl, 8.    [SHORL.] 
shirr,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Fabric :  An  elastic  cord  inserted  iu  cloth  or  be- 
tween two  pieces. 
Shirred,  a.    [Eng.  shirr;  -ecf.] 

1.  Fabric:   Applied  to  goods  with  elastic  cords 
inter-woven,  as  suspenders,  garters,  &c. 

2.  Cuisine:  Applied  to  eggs  that  have  been  broken 
in  an  earthen  dish,  and  roasted  or  baked  with  butter 
aud  cream. 

shirt,  'shSrt,  *sherte,  'shirte,  'shurte, 
•schirte,  s.  [Icel.  skyrta=a  skirt;  Sw.  skjorta; 
Dan.  skiorte;  Ger.  schurz,  schurze—an  apron.  So 
called  from  its  being  originally  a  short  garment, 
from  Icel.  skorta=io  come  off  short,  to  lack :  skortr 
=shortness.  Shirt  and  skirt  are  doublets.]  [SHORT.] 

1.  Ord.  Lana-:  A  loose  garment  of  linen,  cotton, 
or  other  material,  worn  by  males  under  the  outer 
clothes. 

"I  hold  him  riche,  al  had  he  not  a  sherte." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,768. 

2.  Botany   (pi.):  The  seeds  of  Sinapis  arvensis. 
(Scotch.) 

shirt-buttons,  s.  pi. 

Hot.:  Stellaria  holostea.    (Britten  <£  Holland.) 
shirt-front,  subst.    The  dressed  part  of  a  shirt, 
which  covers  the  breast ;  also  an  article  of  dress 
made  in  imitation  of  this  part ;  a  dickey. 

'shirt,  v.  t.    [SHIRT, s.]    To  cover  or  clothe  with, 
or  as  with,  a  shirt ;  to  put  a  shirt  on. 
"Ah  !  for  so  many  souls,  as  but  this  morn 
Were  cloath'd  with  flesh,  and  warm'd  with  vital  blood. 
But  naked  now,  or  shirted  but  with  air." 

Dryden:  King  Arthur,  ii. 
'shirte,  s.    [SHIRT,  8.] 
'shirt -Ing,  s.    [Eng.  shirt;  -ing.'} 
Fabric:  Bleached  or  unbleached  muslin,  of  qual- 
ity and  texture  suited  for  under-garments. 

shirt -less,  a.  [Eng.  shirt;  -less.~\  Having  no 
shirt ;  without  a  shirt. 

"Of  shirtless  youths  the  secret  rise  to  trace." 

Bay:  Trivia,  ii.  105. 

shlst,  shlst  -fis,  shls  -tic,  &c.  [SCHIST,  SCHIS- 
TIC,  &c.] 

shit,  v.  i.  [Gr.  skor  (genit.  sfco<os)  =  dung;  Ger. 
scheiszen  =  to  dung.]  To  excrete  dung.  (Robert 
Burns.) 

shit,  ».    [SHIT,  «.]    Dung,  ordure. 

shit-tah  (pi.  shlt-tlm),  s.  [Hob.  shittah,  for 
shintah  (see  def.),  (pi.  shittim) ;  Coptic  sont,  sant, 
eanMi=acacia.] 

Script. :  A  tree  mentioned  in  the  singular  in  Isa. 
xli.  19,  and  repeated  in  the  plural,  as  used  in  con- 
structing the  ark  of  the  covenant  (Exod.  xxv.  10, 


shivering 


xxxvii.  1;  Dent,  x.3,  &c.).  staves  (Exod.  xxv.  13, 28), 
a  table  (xxv.  23,  xxxyii.  101,  boards  for  the  taber- 
nacle (xxvi.  15,  xxxvi.  20).  a;ld  pillars  (xxvi.  32,  37, 
xxxvi.  36).  The  tree  is  almost  certainly  an  acacia. 
Some  think  it  was  A.  Seiial,  others  X.  nilotica  or 
A.  urabica.  Dr.  Livingstone  believed  it  to  have 
boon  .1.  'ti/-nfr<i.  Dean  Stanley,  preferring  A.  Seuat, 
considered  that  tliu  plural  form  was  suggested  by 
the  tangled  thickets  produced  by  the  stems  of  this 
tree. 

shlttah-tree,  s.    [Snrrr.ui.] 
shit   tim,  K.    [SiiiTTAii.l 

*shlt  tie,  *schlt-el,  *schet-yl,  'seyt-yl, 
*schyt-tyl,  «.  &  *.  [SHUTTLE.  | 

A.  As  adj.:  Wavering,  unsettled,  unsteady. 

*'  Their  whittle  htite  makes  none  but  cowards  shrinke." 
Mh-rvrfor  Miiyistrule*,  p.  456. 

B.  .-Is  subst. :  A  shuttle. 

"Stone  cups,  stone  vessels,  skittle*,  all  of  stone." 

('/Klin/inn  :    Itinm'r'x  Odyssey,  liii. 

*shittle-COCk,  ».    A  shuttle-cock  (q.  v.). 
"The  pat  of  11  sltittli'-<;/fk,  or  the  creak  ing  of  a  jack,  will 
do  his  business."— <v, ///,,•. 

'shittle-witted,  n.    Flighty,  unsteady. 
"  Shitlle-mitlrd    fools."— Greene:    Quip  for  an    Upstart 
Courtier. 

*shlt  -tie  ness,  mtbst.  [ Eng. shittle;  -ness.']  Un- 
settledness,  unsteadiness,  wavering,  fickleness. 

"  The  vain  shittlenes*  of  an  (inconstant  head."— Barret : 
Alvearle. 

Shlve  (1),  *sheev«,s.  [Icel.sK/r/  =  aslice;  Dan. 
skin;  Sw.  »kifva=a  slice,  a  disk;  Dut.  schijf;  Ger. 
scheibe.]  [SHEAVE,  SHIFT.] 

1.  A  thin  slice  or  cut. 

"  Easy  it  is 
Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  nhtvf." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  1. 

2.  The  scale  or  bark  removed   from  the  fibrous 
portion  of  hemp  or  flax  in  braking. 

3.  A  name  given    by  cork-cutters   to   the  small 
bungs  used  to  close  wide-mouthed  bottles,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  phial  corks  used  for  narrow- 
necked  bottles  ;  also,  a  thin  wooden  bung  used  by 
brewers. 

shlve  (2),  s.  [CHIVE  (2),  2.] 
shlv  Si  (l),s.  [SHIVE,  (1).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  A  small  pieco  or  fragment  into  which  anything 
is  broken  by  sudden  violence.    (Usually  in  plural.) 

"This  time,  all  the  blade,  like  glass 
Sprang  in  a  thousand  shivers  on  the  helm." 

Matthew  Arnold:  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 
*2.  A  thin  cut  or  slice ;  a  shive. 

"  Of  your  white  breed  nat  but  a  shiver." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,422. 
3.  A  small  wedge  or  key. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Min. :  A  species  of  blue  slate ;  schist,  shale. 

2.  Naut. :  A  small  wheel ;  a  sheave. 

shiver-spar,  a.  A  corruption  of  Schieferspar. 
(q.  v.). 

shlv  -5r  (2),  s.    [SHIVER  (2),  v.]    A  shaking  fit; 
a  trembling  or  tremulous  motion. 
*T  The  shivers:  The  ague. 

shlv  -er  (l),  'shev-er,  'schlv-er,  verb  t.  It  i. 

[SHIVER  (!),«.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord. Lang.:  To  break  to  shivers  or  pieces;  to 
shatter ;  to  dash  to  pieces  by  a  blow. 

"With  saber  thlver'd  to  the  hilt." 

Byron:  Giaour. 

2.  Naut. :  To  cause  to  flutter  or  shake  in  the  wind, 
as  a  sail,  by  trimming  the  yards  or  shifting  the 
helm,  so  that  the  wind  strikes  on  the  edge  of  the 
sail. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  fall  or  be  dashed  to  pieces;  to  be 
shattered. 

"  With  brand  to  aid,  when  as  the  spear 
Should  shiver  in  the  course  " 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  31. 
If  Shiver  my  timbers:  A  mild  form  of  oath,  for- 
merly used  by  sailors. 

shlv-Sr  (2),  *chev-er-en,   *chiv-ere,  *chiv- 

er-en  *chyy-er-en,   *chiv- el-en,  »chyv-el-en, 

v.  i.    [According  to  Skeat,  a  frequent,  form  from 

quiver  (q.  v.).]    To  tremble  or  shake,  as  from  cold ; 

to  shudder,  to  quiver,  to  shake,  as  with  ague,  fear, 

horror,  or  excitement.    (Cowper:  Table  Talk,  215.) 

shlv'-er-Ing,  pr.  par.  a.&s.    [SHIVER  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  S.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 

verb. ) 

C.  As  subst.:   The  state  of  one  who  shivers;  a 
shiver,  a  trembling,  a  shaking,  as  with  cold,  ague, 
&c. 

"A  hollow  wind  comes  whistling  through  that  door; 
And  a  cold  ahiv'ring  seizes  me  all  o'er." 

en:  Conquest  of  Granada,  iv.  1. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,    cell,    chorus,     chin,    bench;    go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,    Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f 
-cian,     -Man  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;     lion,     -s.ion  =  zliiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sums  =  shus.     -We,     -<J1».      &c.  =bel,     del! 


shiveringly 
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shoe 


Shlv  -8r-I4g-lf  ,  adv.    [Eng.  shivering;  -ly.)             2.  A  violent  onset  or  hostile  encounter:  the  col-  shock  -Ing    pi-  jtar  &  a     PSHOCK  (1)  v  I 

1.  In  a  shivering  manner  ;  with  shivering  or  shiv-    "sum  of  contending  armies  or  bodies.  A     ,                   .   ,„        .         " 
-"-                                                                                                                       "Bash  on  with  Highland  sword  and  targe, 

I,  with  my  Carriek  wpearmen,  charge;  B.   As  adj.:  Causing  a   shock  of  horror,  disgust. 

Now  forward  to  thn  ,«A,,;.  or  pain  ;   causing  to  recoil  with  horror  or  disgust  ; 
Lord  <>f  the  /s/ps,  vi.  28. 


"During  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  often  and  shirrr, 
ingly  longed  for  a  certain  fur  coat." — London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

'2.  With  tremulous  motion. 


3.  Anything  which  surprises  or  offends  the  intel-    rePuKnant. 

" 


gust  ; 
extremely  offensive  ;  disgusting  ;  very  obnoxious  or 


lect  or  moralsense ;  anything  which  causes  a  violent 

The  very  wavelets  .  .  .  seem  to  creep  shlt-erinyly  to.    or    sudden    impression    - 
ward  the  shallow  waters."—  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


shlv-er-?  (1),  adj.  [Eng.  shiver  (1),  s.;  -».] 
Easily  falling  into  pieces ;  not  compact ;  loose  or 
coherence. 

"There  were  observed    incredible    numbers  of  these 


hide  the  shocking  features  of  her  face." 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  298 

ockinq  and  for- 


—  ..ression    or   sensation.     (Generally  Cowper:  Progrv 

applied  to  something  offensive  or  displeasing;  as,  *[  For  the  difference  between  sho 

to  give  a  shock  to  one  s  modesty.)  midable,  see  FORMIDABLE. 

II.  Technically:  shook  -Ing-lf,  adv.     [Eng.  shock-in*, ;-/,,.]     In  a 

1.  Electricity:  shocking  manner  or  degree;  so  as  to  shock  or  dis- 

(1)  Frictiunal:    A  sensation  as  of  a  more  or  less  Bust;  disgustingly, 

.n^'-w-norf            and    extremely  tender,  in  «ft,,fn,    painful  concussion  or  blow  attended  by  a  sudden  Sh5ck  -Ing- ness,  subst.    [Eng.  shocking;  -nets  1 

contraction  or  convulsion  of  the  muscles,  produced  The  quality  or  state  of  being  shocking. 

ShiV  -5r-f  (2),  a.    [Eng.  shiver;  -y.~\    Shivering;    by  a  discharge  through  them  of  electricity  from  a  Sh8d   met  &  na  nnr  nf  ,•     r<*nr      ,-1 

=.u  t f .,__                                                       chargedbody.    If  a  number  of  persons  join  hands,  °a,pret.&.pa.par.ofi.    IhHOE,  r.J 

the  first  touching  the  outside  coating  and  the  last  Shod -ay,  s.  &  a.     ffrob.  from  being  at  first  the 

the  knob  of  a  charged  Leyden  jar,  all  will  receive  a  Y8!*0  stun  shed  or  thrown  off  in  spinning  wool; 

nearly   simultaneous   shock  proportioned    to  the  A-  *•  *ceadan  =  to  shed,  to  divide.] 

strength  of  the  charge  and  the  number  of  persons  A.  Assubst.:  Old  woolen  or  worsted  fabrics  torn 

to   pieces    by    a    machine    having    spiked    rollers 


with  tremulous  motion. 

"Sad  ocean's  face 
A  curling  undulation  >-/i  /'•-•/•//  swept 
From  wave  to  wave." 

Mallet:  Amyntor  and  Theodora,  i.  19X 
shoad,  Shode,  s.    [Prob.  Cornish.] 


'  strlkes- 


/       ,  -  e      roers 

(2)  Dynamical:    The  sensation  produced  in  the    (termed  a  devil),  cleansed,  and  the  fiber  spun  with 
mo  „„„  K,,  „  -------  »  t  ----  u  ----  _,  =- 


Mining:  Surface  ore  in  pieces  mixed  with  other    sa 


intorecDt  f  the  vSn°nrBlc«ilP 
intercept  tne  vein  are  calle 


.  ,  ,       . 

prospector       2'  ™*<>J.:  A  sudden  and  violent  derangement  of       IT  Shoddy   Manufacture:    The  substances  to  be 


reception  of  very  startling  news. 


teeth  of  the  main  cylinder,  the  latter   containing 


condition. 
B.  As  adjective  : 
i.  Made  of  shoddy  ;  as,  shoddy  cloth. 


*    i, 
°n        sneaTes  standin 


"A  fleet  of  ships,  shoddier  by  a  hundredfold  than  thw 


"The  shoads,  or  trains  of  metallic  fragments  borne 
from  them." — Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

shoad-plt,  a.    [SHOAD.] 

shoad-stone,  s. 
ore  made  smi 
over  it. 

shoad -Ing 

Sh6al  (1 ) ,  'shole,  (1),  ».  [The  same  word  as  Mid. 
Eng.  sco(e  =  a  school  (q.  v.) ;  Dat.  school=&  school,  a 
shoal;  Irish  *</"M  A  large  number  assembled;  a 
great  quantity ;  a  throng,  a  crowd. 

11  Shoals  of  artisans, 
Were  from  their  daily  labor  turned  adrift." 


"  The  shoals,  he  said,  consisted  of  coral  rocks."— Coot; 
First  Voyage,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

»B.  As  adj. :  Shallow. 

"  This  Molanna,  were  she  not  so  shole." 

Spenser:  F.  O.,  VII.  vi.  40. 

•shoal  (1),  v.  i.  [SHOAL  (1).  «.]  To  crowd,  to 
throng. 

"Entrails,  about  which  fausens  and  other  fish 
Did  shole,  to  nibble  of  the  fat." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  ixi.  191. 

shoal  (2),  r.  i.  &t.   [SHOAL  (2), «.] 

A.  Intrans.:   To  become  more  shallow;    to   de- 
crease in  depth. 

B.  Transitive: 

Nautical:  To  cause  to  become  more  shallow;  to 
move  or  pass  from  a  greater  to  a  less  depth  of. 

"We  suddenly  shoaled  our  water." — Coofc:  Third  Voyage, 
bk.  v.,  ch.  v. 

.  shdal -I-ness,  ».  [Eng.  shoaly;  -nets.]  Thequal- 
ity  or  state  of  being  shoaly  or  of  abounding  io 
shoals;  shallowness;  little  depth  of  water;  fre- 
quency of  shallow  places. 

ng,  a.    [Eng.  shoal  (2),  s. ;  -ing.]   Becom- 


ire  gathered. 
2.  A  lot  of  sixty  pieces  of  loose  goods,  as  staves. 
shock  (3),  a.  &  i.    [A  variant  of  akag  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Shaggy ;  having  shaggy  hair. 

B.  As  substantive; 

1.  A  shock-dog  (q.  v.). 

"I  would  fain  know  why  a  shock  and  a  hound  are  not 
distinct  species."— Locke:  Human  Understanding,  bk.  ill 
ch.  vi. 

2.  A  mass  of  close  matted  hair, 

shock-dog,  s.    A  dog  with  long,  rough  hair;  a 
kind  of  shaggy  dog. 

shock-headed,  shock-head,  a.   Having  a  thick, 
bushy  head  of  hair. 


:  (1),  *shok-ken,  v.  t.  &  i.   [SHOCK  (l),  g.] 
A.  Transitive: 


•shode,  *schede,  *schod,  *schode,  s.  [A.  S. 
srdde,  from  sceddan=to  divide.]  The  parting  or 
division  of  the  hair. 

"The  nail  y-dryve  in  the  schwte  a-ryght." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,009. 
shode,  s.    [SHOAD.] 

*shode,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [SHOE,  v.] 

shode    Ing.  shod  ing,  s.    [SHOADING.] 

8h6 -dSr.s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Gold-beating :  The  package  of  goldbeater's  skin 
employed  in  the  second  stage  of  gold-leaf  making. 

shde,  *scho,  *aHoo  (pi.  *schon,  *shon,  *snoon, 
Sh6eg),s.  [A.  S.  sce6  (pi.  seeds);  cogn.  with  Dut. 
shoen;  Icel.  skor  (pi.  sktiar,  skor) ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  sko' 
Ootti.skohs:  O.  H.  Ger.  scdh,  scwoch;  Ger.  schuch.] 

1.  A  covering  for  the  foot,   made  of   leather  in 


1.  To  strike  by  the  violent  collision  of  a  body ;  to    America,  Europe,   and    some'  other  countries'  of 
strike  against  suddenly  and  violently;   to  give  a    paper  and  various  fabrics  in  China  and  Japan;  of 


shock  to. 
*2.  To  meet  with  hostile  force ;  to  encounter  vio- 

"  Gome  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms, 

And  we  will  shock  them."    Shakeap.:  King  John,  v.  7. 
3.  To  give  a  shock  to ;  to  strike  as  with  horror, 


Shoal -#,o.  [English  shoal  (2),  s.;  -y.]  Full  of 
shoals  or  shallows. 

"The  tossing  vessel  sailed  on  shoaly  ground." 

Dryden:  Virgil's  JEneid,  v.  1,130. 

•shoar,  s.    [SHORE  (2),  *.] 
shdat,  «.    [SHOT.]    A  young  hog. 

shock  (1),  s.  [O.  Fr.  cftoc=a  shock ;  choguer=to 
give  a  shock,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  scoc ;  M.  H.  Ger.  schoc 
=  a  shock,  a  sha'king  movement;  Dut.  schok  —  a 
shock,  a  jolt;  scftofc*;e»=to  jolt,  to  shake;  Icel. 
skykkr=a  jolt.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 


Coteper:  Expostulation,  495. 
*4.  To  shake  or  move  from  one's  purpose. 
"They  who  could  not  be  shocked  by  persecution,  were  in 
danger   of    being   overcome    by    flattery."—  Slillingfleet: 


i  a  shock;  to  meet  in 
len  onset  or  encounter. 
"  With  horrid  clangor  shock  the  ethereal  arms." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  ixi.  451. 

sh6ck(2),ti.  t.  &i.    [SHOCK  (2),«.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  up  into  shocks  or  stocks ;  as, 
to  shock  corn. 


wood  in  Holland  and  France  (sabots)  ;  of  dressed 
skins  among  the  North  American  Indians  (mocca- 
sins). A  shoe  usually  has  a  thinner  and  more  elastic 
leather  for  the  sole  than  a  boot.  The  parts  are 
united  by  stitches,  pegs,  nails,  or  screws. 

"  Spare  none  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  shoon, 
For  they  axe  thrifty,  honeat  men." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  2. 

2.  A  metallic  plate  nailed  to  the  hoof  of  a  horse, 
mule,  or  ox,  to  preserve  it  from  wear,  and  prevent 
it  from  becoming  sore. 

3.  Anything  more  or  less  resembling  a  shoe  in 
form  or  use  ;  as — 

(1)  Agriculture: 

a)  The  metallic   block  on  the  inner  end  of  a 
"  next  to  the  stand- 


(6)  The  shaking  portion  of  a  winnowing  machine 
or  grain-separator. 

(2)  Building: 

(a)  A  block  or  base  piece  for  the  reception  of  a 
pillar,  a  truss,  or  girder. 

(6)  The  short  horizontal  section  at  the  foot  of  a 


^Aviolentcollisionofbodies^violentstriking    pife^eT ''  ^0  collect  sheaves  into  shocks;  to    SB""1 

.  ^BoK{n«  «n~Afri*A..  n_  «««: i. *3)  Machinery: 

a)  A  bottom  piece  on  which  a  body  is  supported. 
.6)  A  piece  on  which  an  object  is  placed  while 
. — , —       moving,  to  prevent  its  being  worn. 

rate      fat,     fare      amidst,     what.     fall,     father;     we.     wgt.     here,     camel,     hgr,     there;     pine,     pit.     sire.     sir.     marine;     go.     pdt. 
or,     wore,    wplf,     wdrk.     whd.    son;     mate,    cub,     dire,    unite,    cSr.    rtle,    fill;     try,     Syrian,     as,     »  =  e;     ey  =  a.     cfu  =  kw. 


or  dashing  together  or  against ;  a  concussion. 

"The  shock  that  violently  shook 
Herentrails."  Vrayton:  I'olyolbion,  s.  22. 


"  Reap  well,  scatter  not,  gather  clean  that  is  shorn, 
Bind  fast,  shock  apace,  have  an  eye  to  thy  corn." 

Tusser:  Husbandry;  August. 


shoe-billed  stork 


3667 


shoot 


(r)  The  iron  point  of  a  pile. 

1 1 1  Millinu:  The  spout  beneath  the  feeJing  hop- 
per. 

(5)  ^fini)lfJ : 

(a)  An  inclined  trough  used  in  an  ore-crushing 
mill. 

(6)  A  removable  piece  of  iron  at  the  bottom  of  a 
stamp  or  muller. 

(6)  Nautical : 
a)  A  wooden  piece  secured  to  an  anchor  during 


shde  (pa.  t.  &  pa.  par.  she'd),  f.  t.    [SHOE,  s.] 

1.  To  put  a  shoe  or  shoes  on;  to  furnish  with 
shoes.    (Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2.) 

2.  To  cover  at  the  bottom  or  tip ;  to  tip. 
If  To  shoe  an  anchor:  [ANCHOR,  s.J 


shole  (2),  subst.    [Prob.  a  variant  of  shore  (2),  s. 

Naut. :  A  piece  of  plank  placed  under  the  soles 
of  standards,  or  under  the  heels  of  shores,  in  docks 
or  on  ships,  where  there  are  no  ground-ways,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  sustain  the  weight  required 


the  operation  of  fishing ;  it  holds  the.  point  as  the    shoeblack. 

anchor  rises,  and  keeps  it  from  tearing  the  ship's 

side. 

(H 

and 


shoe  -black,  aubst.    [Eng.  shoe,  andfc/acfc,  v.]    A    without  sinking;  also,  a  piece  of  plank"fixod  under 
person  who  cleans  shoes. 
shoeblack-plant,  s.    [SHOE-FLOWER.] 

A 


*shoe-black-er,,    [ English 


•shde -b6y,  s.    [Eng.  shoe,  and  boy.~\ 


fc;-er.] 
A  boy  who 


anything  by  way  of  protection,  as  a  piece  put  on 
the  lower  end  of  a  rudder,  which,  in  case  of  the 

knocked   off 


(b)  A  board  lashed  to  the  fluke  to  extend  its  area    cleans  shoes ;  a  shoeblack. 

id  consequent  bearing  surface  when  in  the  ground.       "  If  I  employ  a  shoelmy,  is  it  in  vi 

(c)  A  foot-board  on  which   a   spar  is  erected,  to    or  my  own  convenience?"—  Swift:  Directions  to  Servants. 


act  as  a  jib  in  hoisting. 

(7)  Rail.  Eng.:  That  part  of  a  brake  which  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  wheel. 

(8)  Shipwright. :  The  step  of  a  mast. 

(9)  Wheelii'righting : 

(a)  A  strip  of  wood  or  steel  fastened  beneath  the 
runner  of  a  sled  or  sleigh. 


slide  -buc-kle,  «.  [Eng.  shoe,  and  liuckle.]  A 
buckle  for  fastening  the  shoe  to  the  foot ;  an  orna- 
ment in  the  shape  of  a  buckle  worn  on  the  upper  of 
a  shoe. 

sh&e  -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SHOE,  v.] 

slioeing-hammer,  a. 


shonde,  s.    [A.  S.  second.]    [SHEND.]    Disgrace, 
harm,  injury. 

iew  to  his  advantage,         Shone,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  f.     [SHINE,  U.] 
*sh8ue,  8.    [SHONE,  f.]    Radiance. 

"  Like  the  sun  with  open  shone." 

Siunett:  Astrophel  and  Stella,  32. 


shoo,  interj.  [Cf.  German  8cheuchen  =  to  scare.! 
Begone !  be  off !  off !  away !  An  interjection  used 
in  scaring  away  fowls  or  other  animals. 


shOQk,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [SHAKE,  ti.] 

(6)  [DRAG,  s.,  II.  3  (1).]                                                      Farr.:  A  light  hand-hammer   used  for   shoeing  „.,..„,.         <• .  ,           t  .1     uro\  .  /-  .\l 

1[  (1)  To  be  in  another's  shoes:  To  be  in  his  place;    horses.  shopk,  s.    [A  form  of  shock  (2),  s.  (q.  v.)] 

to  take  his  place.                                                                    nhnainir  hnrn    oTin»  linrn    <:  !•  Coopering:  A  package  containing  the  staves 

(2)  To  die  in  one's  shoes:  To  meet  with  a  violent                             rn-  M            ™-  *•     .  and  heading  of  a  cask  ready  for  setting  up.    Wbal- 
death  ;  specif.,  to  be  hanged.    (Slang.)                             I-  Lit. :  A  device  to  assist  in  putting  on  a  shoe.  It  ers  carry  out  the  staves  and  headings  for  oil-casks 

(3)  To  put  the  shoe  on  the  right  foot:  To  lay  the    is  frequently    made  of  polished  horn,  but  also  of  ready  prepared  in  shooks,  and  put  them  together 
blame  on  the  right  person.                                                sheet  metal.  on  board  as  the  catch  of  fish  requires. 

shoe-billed  Stork  s                                                        *II.  Figuratively:  2.  Furniture  made  in  parts  and  not  set  up,  but 

1.  Anything  by  which  a  transaction  is  facilitated ;  ^T^rToards  for  a  box. 


Ornith.-  Balcenicep«rex,alarfte  stork  found  on  . 

the  Upper  Nile.    It  figures  in  many  Arab  myths,  anything  used  as  a  medium;  hence,  applied  to  a 

i'alled  also  the  Boot-bill.  dangler  on  young  ladies,  encouraged  merely  to  draw 

hoe  block  on  otuer  admirers. 

.  ,     '   ,'  ,                                        ..   .    „      i  "Most  of  our  fine  young  ladies  retain  in  their  service 

Naut . :  A  block  having  two  sheaves  which  revolve  8Upernumerary  and  insignificant  fellows,  which  they  use 

" 


shopk,  f.  t.    [SHOOK,  «.]    To  pack  in  shooks. 
shool,  v.  t.    [SHOOL,  «.]    To  shovel.    (Scotch.) 
shool,  s.    [See  def.]    A  shovel.    (Scotch.) 
shoot,  *schot-i-en,  *scot-i-en,  *schete,  *shete 


(pa.  t.  *schet,  shot,  *shotte,  pa.  par.  *schot,  shot),  v.  t. 
&  i.    [A.  S.  sc6tian=to  dart  (intrans.),  from  iceotait 


=  to  shoot,  to  dart  (pa.  t.  sredt,  pa.  par.  scoten)  ; 


in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Hkte  whifflem,  and  commonly  call  shoeing-horns."— Addl- 

shoe-brush,  ».    A  brush  for  cleaning  shoes  ;  they    son:  Spectator,  No.  586. 

are  generally  used  in  sets  of  three — one  with  short,       2.  Something  to  draw  on  another  glass  or  pot ;  an 
stiff  hairs,  for  removing  the  dirt;   a  second  with    - 
softer  and  longer  hairs,  for  spreading  the  blacking, 
and  the  third  with  soft  hairs  for  polishing. 

Shoe-butts,  s.  pi.    Stout  leather  for  soles. 

shoe-clasp,  8.    A  buckle  for  closing  some  kinds 
of  shoes. 

shoe-factor  s.    A  factor  or  wholesale  dealer  in    whose   trade   is   to    make   shoes,    boots,  or  other 
shoes.  articles  connected  with  the  calling.    (Applied  both    p^pel,  ~as "  from  a  gun,  firearm,  or   bow;  to  dis- 

shoe-flower,  8.  to  the  employer  and  employed.)  charge. 

Bot.:  Hibiscus  rosasinemis.  shoemaker's  bark-tree,  s. 

shoe-hammer,  subst.    A  hammer  with  a  slightly       Botany:  The  Montserrat   name   for   Byreonima 
convex,  broad  face,  and  a  wide,  thin,  rounding  peen.    spicata.    (Treat,  of  Bot.) 
Used  in  pounding  leather  upon  the  lapstone  to  con-       sh&e  -mak-Ing,  8.  [Eng.  shoe,  and  making.]  The 


incitement  to  drinking. 

shoe    less,  a.     [Eng.  shoe;  -less.]    Destitute  of  cogn.  with  Dut.  schieten  (pa.  t.  schoot,  pa.    par. 

shoes;  having  no  shoes.  geschoten) :    Icel.   skjdta    (pa.    t.   ekaut,   pa.    par. 

"A  shoeless  soldier  there  a  man  might  meet."  skotinn) ;  Dan.  nkyde ;  Sw.  skjuta;  Ger.  schiessen.] 

Drayton:  Battle  of  Agincourt.  A.  Transitive: 

Sh8e  -mak-Zr,  a.     [Eng.  shoe,  and  maker.]     One  1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  let  fly  or  cause  to  bo  driven  with  force;  to 


i,  and  also  in  driving  pegs.  The  peen 
is  used  to  press  out  creases. 

Shoe-hom,  8.    A  shoeing-horn  (q.  v.). 

Shoe-jack,  8.    A  pegging-jack  (q.  v.). 

shoe-key,  8. 

Shoemak. :  A  hook  by  which  a  last  is  withdrawn 
from  a  boot  or  shoe. 

shoe-knife,  s.  A  thin  blade  of  steel  affixed  by  a 
tang  in  a  wooden  handle,  and  used  by  shoemakers 
for  cutting  and  paring  leather. 

shoe-lace,  s.    [SHOE-STRING.] 

Shoe-latchet,  s.    A  shoe-tie. 


"  A  darte  was  schot  to  them,  but  non  wist  who  it  schete." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  178. 

2.  To  discharge,  causing  a  missile  to  be  driven 
out ;  to  let  off ;  to  fire  off  Uvith  the  weapon  as  thn 
object,  and  followed  by  off) ;  as,  to  shoot  off  a  gun. 

3.  To  emit  or  send  out  or  forth  violently  or  hastily  ; 

sho    §r,  8.    [Eng.  shoe,  v. ;  -er.J     One  who  makes    to  discharge,  propel,  eject,  or  empty  out  with  rapid- 
ity or  violence ;  to  throw  roughly.    (Generally  fol- 
lowed by  out.) 

"Mr.  Weller  wheeled  his  master  nimbly  to  the  green 

very  side  of  the 


or  puts  on  shoes  ;  as,  a  shoer  of  horses. 
•Shofe,  pret.  of  v.    [SHOVE,  v.  ] 
snog,  subst.   [Wei.  y»gog=&  quick  motion,  a  jolt ; 


,  .  ,  eoyo 

»/S70</i=to  wag,  to  stir,  to  shake.]    A  shock  ;  a  push    basket."—  Dickent:  Pickwick,  ch. 


off  at  one  side. 

"  An'  gied  the  infant  world  a  shoe." 

Burns:  Address  to  the  Deil. 

*sh5g,  *schog,  *shogg,  t;.  t.  &  i.    [SHOO,  «.] 
A.  Trans. :  To  shake,  to  agitate. 


4.  To  throw  out,  as  a  net,  into  the  water ;  to  cast. 
"On  joining  them  afterward,  we  found  that  they  had 

just  skot  their  nets."— Field,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

5.  To  kill  game  in,  on,  or  over;  to  shoot  game  over. 
We  shall  soon  be  able  to  shoot  the  big  coverts  in  the 


shoe-leather,  subst.    Leather  for  making  shoes ;    with  waivis."  —  Wycliffe-.  Matthew  iiv. 


And  the  boot  in  the  myddil  of  the  see  was  schoggtd    hollow."— London  Daily  News 


-,  . 

hence,  used  for  the  shoes  themselves. 

shoe-pack,  s.   [PAC.] 

shoe-peg,  «.    [PEG,  «.,  1. 2.] 

shoe-shaped,  a. 

Anthrop.:  An  epithet  applied  to  a  form  of  pointed    lng 
flak< 
on 


B.  Intrans. :  To  move  off ;  to  jog  off  or  along. 


6.  To  strike  with  a  missile  shot ;  to  hit.  wound,  or 
kill  with  a  missile  discharged  from  a  gun,  firearm, 

"Come,  prethee  let's  shogg  off,  and  browse  an  hour  or     bow,  &c. 

two." — Beaum.  *  Flet.:  Coxcomb,  ii.  1.  "  To  dethe  he  schet  ys  owne  fader." 

shog-glng,  8.    [SHOG,  ti.]    A  concussion,  a  shak-  R"ber>  "f  Gloucester,  p.  11. 

7.  To  contend  in,  as   a  shooter;  as,  to  shoot  a 


stirrup   having  a  foot-rest  shaped    tycoon)  means  great  sovereign,  and  was  an  absurd  title, 

to  which  the  vfcMBM  had   no  right  whatever,  and  which 
was  invented  to  deceive  foreigners    .    .    .     The  assump- 
;      Shoe-Stone,  s.     A  whetstone  for  a  shoekmfe.  tionof  this  title  by   the  shown  helped  to  bring  on  the 


SmMUary: 
like  a  shoe. 


lip,  they  e 
di.  7. 

11.  To  put  forth,  as  vegetable  growth. 
A  grain  of  mustard  .  .  .  groweth  up  and  ahooteth  out 


Shoe-String,  Shoe-lace,  «.     A  string  of  leather    Dana;  Amer.  Ci/clap.,  ii.  642. 


or .other material  used for fastening  the  shoo  on  the       sho -gftn  ate,  ».  [Eng.  shoann;  -ate.]  The  office, 
foot.  jurisdiction,  or  dignity  of  a  shogun  (q.v.). 


streak. 
13.  To  explode  agents  for 


fracturing  obstructions 


Bhoe-tie,  8.    A  shoe-lace, 
shoe-valve,  s. 

Hydraul. :  A  valve  at  the  foot  of  a  pump-stock,  or 
at  the  bottom  of  a  reservoir. 


'  The  decay  of  the  shogunate  had  gradually  been  going 
on  for  years  back."— Encuc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xiii.  684. 

sho  -la,  s.    [SOLA.] 

•shole  (l),s.    [SHOAL  (l),s.] 


II.  Carp. :  To  plane  straight  or  fit  by  planing. 

"  Straight  lines  in  joiners'  language  are  called  a  joint; 
that  is,  two  pieces  of  wood,  that  are  xhttt,  that  in,  planed, 
or  else  pared  with  a  paring  chisel." — Moxon:  Mechanical 
Exercises. 


bSil,     bo"y;     pollt,    Jtfwl;     cat,     jell,     chorus, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun; 


5hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-tlon,      -§ion  =  zhfin.     -tlous,     -clous, 


sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-slous  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


shoot -anchor 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  perform  the  act  of  discharging  a  missile 
from  a  gun,  firearm,  bow,  &c. ;  to  fire. 

"The  archers  have  sorely  grieved  him  and  shot  at 
him.  — Genesis  xlix.  23. 

Tf  To  shoot  at  a  person  with  the  view  of  doing 
him  grievous  bodily  injury,  or  to  prevent  one's  own 
arrest  is  a  felony. 

2.  To  shoot  game  in  a  place  (followed  by  over) ; 
as,  to  shoot  over  a  covert. 

3.  To  be  emitted ;  to  dart  forth ;  to  rush  or  move 
along  rapidly  or  violently ;  to  dart  along. 

"Swift  as  the  sparkle  of  a  glancing  star 
I  shoot  from  heaven."  Milton:  Comus,  80. 

4.  To  push  or  be  pushed  out ;  to  project,  to  jut,  to 
stretch,  to  extend. 

"Its  dominions  shoot  out  into  several  branches  among 
tha  breaks  of  the  mountains." — Addison:  On  Italy. 

5.  To  sprout,  to  germinate;  to  send  or  put  out 
shoots  or  buds. 

6.  To  be  felt  as  if  darting  through  one. 

"Thy  words  shoot  through  my  heart, 
Melt  my  resolves,  and  turn  me  all  to  love." 

AOditon.     (Todd.) 

1.  To  be  affected  with  sharp,  darting  pains;  as,  A 
corn  shoots. 

8.  To  increase  in  growth  ;  to  grow  taller  or  larger. 

9.  To  increase  in  value ;  to  rise  rapidly ;  as,  Prices 
shot  up. 

10.  To  make  progress  ;  to  advance. 

"To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot." 

Thomson:  Spring,  1,149. 

*11.  To  assume  instantaneous  and  solid  shape. 

"Expressed  juices  of  plants,  boiled  into  the  consistence 
of  a  syrup,  and  set  into  a  cool  place,  the  essential  salt 
will  shoot  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessels."—  Arbuthnot:  On 
Aliments. 

1T  (1)  Til  be  shot,  I'm  shot:  A  mild,  euphemistic 
form  of  oath. 

(2)  To  be  shot  (or  shut)  of:  To  be  freed  or  released 
from ;  to  be  quit  of.    (Colloq.) 

(3)  Toshootabolt:  Topush  it  home  into  the  socket. 

(4)  To  shoot  ahead:  To  move  swiftly  ahead  or  in 
front;  to  outstrip  a  competitor  or  competitors  in 
mnning,  swimming,  or  other  contests. 

t(5)  To  shoot  one's  bolt:  To  exhaust  one's  resources 
or  opportunities. 

"The  boy  who  won  never  did  anything  in  later  life.  He 
had  shot  his  bolt."— London  Daily  JVeics. 

(6)  To  shoot  the  moon :  To  abscond  without  pay- 
ing one's  rent.  (Slang.) 

'shoot-anchor,  *shote-ancre,  subst.  A  sheet- 
anchor  (q.  v.). 

"This  wise  reason  is  their  shote-ancre  and  all  their 
hold."— Tyndall:  Works,  p.  264. 

shoot,  8.    [SHOOT,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  shoots ;  the 
discharge  of  a  missile ;  a  shot. 

"Prizes  were  given  for  the  best  total  of  five  competi- 
tions, including  three  shoots  at  all  three  of  the  long 
ranges." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

2.  A  shooting-party.  • 
"Lately  at  a  big  shoot  in  Warwickshire."—  Field,  April 

4,  1886. 

3.  A  place  where  rubbish,  &c.,  may  be  shot  or 
deposited. 

"  The  contractor  has  to  provide  a  shoot."— London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

4.  A  young  branch  which  shoots  out  from  the  main 
stock ;  hence,  an  annual  growth. 

"The  seed  of  the  world  takes  deeper  hold,  and  makes 
very  strong  and  promising  shoots."— Seeker:  Sermons, 
vol.  i.,  ser.  11. 

5.  A  trough  or  inclined  plane  to  carry  coal,  lum- 
ber, &c. ;  a  chute. 

6.  A  young  swine :  a  shoat  or  shote. 

7.  A  species  of  colic,  often  fatal  to  calves.    (Low- 
son:  Modern  Farrier,  p.  176.) 

8.  A  rush  of  water. 

"The  shoot  is  swift  and  not  too  clear." 

Dennys:  Secrets  of  Angling. 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  The  horizontal  thrust  of  an  arch  or  vault 
apon  the  abutments. 

2.  Hydraulics: 

(1)  A  channel  in  a  river  forming  a  cut-off  or  an 
inclined  plane  for  logs. 

(2)  A  branch  from  a  main  water-pipe. 

3.  Mining :  A  vein  or  branch  of  ore  running  in  the 
same  general  direction  as  the  lode. 

"I  hope  to  be  advanced  enough  to  make  our  first  shoot 
pass." — Money  Market  Revteic,  Nov.  7,  1886. 

4.  Weaving :  The  woof, 
shoot-board,  8.    A  shooting- board  (q.  v.). 
*8ho6t  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  shoot, : -able.]  Capable  of 

being  shot  over. 

"  If  the  large  coverts  are  not  easily  shootable." — London 
"    Xeu,,. 
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shoot    er,  s.    [Eng.  shoot;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  shoots;  a  gunner,  an  archer. 

"The  principal  event,  for  which  twenty  shooters  com- 
peted.— 'Field,  April  4,  1885." 

2.  An  implement  used  in    shooting;  as,  a  pea* 
•hoofer. 

*3.  A  shooting-star. 
*4.  The  guard  of  a  coach. 

5.  Cricket:  A  ball  that  pitches  and  rolls  along  the 
ground. 

shodt   Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [SHOOT,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  one  who  or  that 
which  shoots;  especiallypertainingtoor  connected 
with  the  killing  of  game  with  firearms ;  as,  a  shout- 
imj  party,  a  shooting  license,  &c. 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  shoots ;  the  act  or  practice 
of  using  or  discharging  firearms ;  especially  the  art 
of  killing  game  with  firearms. 

2.  A  sudden  dart. 

"Quick  shootings,  like  the  deadly  zigzag  of  forked 
lightning." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  A  sensation  of  a  quick,  shooting  pain. 

4.  A  right  to  shoot  game  over  a  certain  district. 

5.  A  District  or  defined  tract  of  ground  overwhich 
game  is  or  may  be  shot. 

"  To  induce  a  lessee  to  rent  his  shooting." — Field,  Sept. 
4,  1886. 

II.  Carp. :  The  operation  of  planing  the  edge  of  a 
board  straight. 

shooting-board,  s.  A  board  or  planed  metallic 
slab  with  a  plane-race  on  which  an  object  is  held 
while  its  edge  is  squared  or  reduced  by  a  side-plane. 
It  is  used  by  carpenters  and  joiners,  and  also  by 
stereotypers  in  trimming  the  edges  of  stereotype 
plates. 

,  shooting-box,  s.  A  house  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a  sportsman  during  the  shooting  season. 

shooting-coat,  s.  A  variety  of  coat  adapted  for 
wear  while  shooting. 

shooting-gallery,  s.  A  covered  shooting-range ; 
a  place  covered  in  for  the  practice  of  shooting. 

Shooting-jacket,  s.  A  kind  of  jacket  adapted  for 
wear  while  shooting. 

shooting-plane,  s.  A  side-plane  used,  in  con- 
nection with  the  shooting-board,  for  squaring  or 
beveling  the  edges  of  stutT 

shooting-star,  s. 

1.  Astronomy:   A  small  celestial  body  suddenly 
becoming  luminous,  and  darting  across  the  sky,  its 
course  being  marked  by  a  streak  of  silvery  radiance, 
which  is  an  optical  illusion  caused  by  the  rapidity 
of  its  passage.    [METEOR,  1 ;  H  2.1    When  larger  a 
shooting-star  is  called  a  fire-ball  (q.  v.). 

"  Shooting-stars,  that  glance  and  die." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  ii.  22. 

2.  Bot. :  (See  extract.) 

"Our  real  cowslip,  the  shooting-star  ...  is  very 
rare." — Burroughs:  Pepaoton,  p.  118. 

shooting-stick,  8. 

Printing :  A  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  nsnally  about 
one  foot  long,  1H  inches  wide,  and  >/»  inch  thick,  by 
which  the  quoins  are  driven  in  locking  up  the  form 
in  the  chase.  The  form  lies  on  the  imposing-stone, 
the  foot  and  side-sticks  are  against  the  pages,  and 
the  quoins  are  driven  between  the  sticks  and  the 
frame  of  the  chase. 

*Bho6f-rSss,  'shoot  resse,  s.  [Eng.  shooter; 
-ess.}  A  female  shooter. 

"  For  that  proud  shootress  scorned  weaker  game." 

Fairfax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  xi.  41. 
shodt  -f,  a.    [Eng.  shoot;  -«.]    Of  equal  growth, 
or  coming  up  regularly  in  the  rows,  as  potatoes. 
(Prou.  Eng.) 

shfip,  *8Choppe,  shoppe,  s.  [A.  S.  sceoppa=a 
stall  or  booth ;  allied  to  scypen=a  shed  for  cattle 
(SHIPPEN];  cogn.  with  Low  Ger.  schup  =  a  shed; 
(ier.  schuppen=a  shed,  a  cart-house;  O.  French, 
eschoppe,  eschope=B  little,  low  shop.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A   building   or   apartment,  generally   with    a 
frontage  to  the  street  or  road,  in  which  retail  goods 
are  sold. 

"  In  gospel-phrase  their  chapmen  they  betray; 
Their  shops  are  dens,  the  buyer  is  their  prey." 

Dryden:  Medal,  192. 

2.  A  building  or  room  in  which  workmen  carry  on 
their  trades  or  occupation  ;  as,  a  joiner's  shop. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  Source  or  origin ;  the  place  where  anything  is 
made. 

"Galen  would  have  the  liver,  which  is  the  shop  and 
source  of  the  blood,  and  Aristotle  the  heart,  to  be  the  first 
framed."—  llovell:  Letters,  bk.  ii.,  let.  30. 


2.  One's  business  or  profession;  one's  calling; 
generally  used  in  contempt.  (Colloq.) 

"A  young  man  should  rather  be  anxious  to  avoid  the 
engrossing  influence  of  what  is  popularly  called  ihau."  — 
Blactie:  Self-Culture,  p.  !" 


I  To  talk  shop:  To  speak  too  much  or  at  im- 
proper times  of  one's  business,  calling,  or  profes- 
sion. 

shop-bill,  K.  An  advertisement  of  a  shopkeeper's 
business,  or  list  of  his  goods,  printed  separately  fur 
distribution. 

'shop-book,  s.  A  book  in  which  a  shopkeeper 
enters  his  business  transactions. 

"Books  of  account,  or  shop-books,  are  not  allowed  of 
themselves  to  be  given  in  evidence  for  the  owner." — 
Klackstoitf:  Commentaries,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  32. 

shop-boy,  s.    \  boy  engaged  in  a  shop. 

shop-girl,  s.    A  girl  employed  in  a  shop. 

"shop-maid,  s.  A  young  female  employed  as  an 
assistant  in  a  shop. 

'shop-shift,  «.  A  shift  or  trick  of  a  shopkeeper; 
deception,  fraud.  (Ben  Jonson.) 

shop-walker,  s.  The  British  analogue  of  our 
floor-walker.  An  overseer  or  superintendent  in  a 
large  shop,  who  walks  about  in  front  of  thecounters 
attending  to  customers,  directing  them  to  the 
proper  departments,  and  seeing  that  they  are  prop- 
erly served,  &c. 

shop- woman,  s.    A  woman  who  serves  in  a  shop. 

*Shop-worn,  a.  Worn  or  somewhat  damaged  by 
exposure  or  keeping  in  a  shop. 

shop,  t>.  f.  &  i.    [SHOP,  8.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  visit  shops  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  goods. 

"It  is  said  that  the  poorer  classes  are  themselves  th» 
worst  offenders  us  regards  late  shopping."— London  Dailu 
Telegraph. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  shut  up;  to  imprison.    (Slant/.) 
"It  was  Bartlemy  time  when  I  was  shopped."— Dickens- 
Oliver  Twist,  ch.  xvi. 

*Sh8p  -board,  eubst.  [Eng.  shop,  and  board.]  A 
bench  on  which  work  is  performed. 

"That  he  should  commence  doctor  or  divine  from  the- 
shopboard  or  the  anvil." — South:  Sermons. 

*shope,  pret.  ofv.    [SHAPE,  ».] 

shdp  -keep-3r,  s.    [Eng.  shop,  and  keeper.] 

1.  One  who  keeps  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  retail 
goods ;  a  tradesman  who  sells  goods  in  a  shop,  or 
by  retail,  as  distinguished  from  a  merchant  or  one 
who  deals  by  wholesale. 

2.  An  article  which  has  remained  long  on  hand  in 
shop ;  as.  That  dress  is  an  old  shopkeeper.    (Colloq. 
and  Slang.) 

Sh8p  -keep-Ing,  s.  [English  shop,  and  keeping.} 
The  act  or  business  of  keeping  a  shop. 

8h8p -Hft-Sr,  subst.  [English  shop,  and  lifter. 1 
One  who  steals  or  purloins  goods  from  a  shop,  espe- 
cially one  who,  under  pretense  of  examining  or 
purchasing  articles,  takes  advantage  to  purloin  any 
article  he  or  she  can  lay  hands  on. 

"Like  those  women  they  call  shoplifters,  who,  when 
they  are  challenged  for  their  thefts,  appear  mighty  angry 
and  affronted."— Swift:  Examiner,  No.  28. 

ShSp'-lIft-Iftg,  s.  [Eng.  shop,  and  lifting.)  The 
acts  or  practices  of  a  shoplifter;  larceny  from  a 
shop. 

•shop  -like,  a.  [Eng.  shop,  and  like.]  Low,  vul- 
gar. (Ben  Jonson.) 

shop    man,  x.    [Eng.  shop,  and  man.] 

1.  A  man  who  is  employed  to  assist  in  a  shop. 

*2.  A  petty  trader,  a  shopkeeper. 

"The  shopman  sells;  and  by  destruction  lives." 

Dryden:  Bpist.  13. 

*sh8p  8c'-ra-$y\  s.  [From  Eng.  shop,  on  analogy 
of  democracy,  mobocracy,  etc.]  The  body  of  shop- 
keepers. (Humorous.) 

shop  -pSr,  «.  [English  shop,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
shops ;  one  who  frequents  shops. 

shop  ping,  s.  [Eng.  shop;  -ing.]  The  act  or 
practice  of  visiting  shops  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
goods. 

'shop -pish,  a.    [Eng.  shop;  -ish.]    Having  the 
habits  and  manners  of  a  shopman. 
shSp'-pjf,  a.    [Eng.  8Aop;  -•/.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  shop  or  shops ;  abounding  with 
shops. 

2.  Fond  of  the  shop,  or  of  talking  shop.    (Colloq. 
in  both  senses.) 

"I  don't  like  shoppy  people."—  Mrs.  Oatkell:  Xorth  and 
South,  ch.  ii. 

•shbr-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [Eng.  shore  (l),v.J 
Duty  paid  on  goods  brought  on  shore, 
•shore,  pret.  ofv.    [SHEAR,  v.] 


fate,    fat,    fare,     ?.midst,     what,     fill,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine-   g6     p5t, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     wBrk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cUre,    unite,    cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     as,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


shore 

shore  (1),  *schore  (1).  «.  [A.  S.  score.'  prop.= 
edge  or  part  shorn  off,  from  scoren,  pa.  par.  of 
*fcran=to  shear  (q.  v.) ;  O.  Dut.  schoore,  schoorA 

1.  Ord.  Lang,:  The  coast  or  land  on  the  borders 
of  a  large  body  of  water,  as  the  sea,  a  river,  a  largo 
lake,  &c. 

"  They  quit  the  shore,  and  rush  into  the  main." 

Waller:  Virgil's  &neis,  iv. 

'1.  Law:  The  space  between  ordinary  high-water 
mark  and  low-water  mark ;  foreshore. 

shore-crab,  8. 

Zo6l. :  Carcinus  mcenas  [CARCISCS],  abundant  in 
very  shallow  water  round  the  coasts.  The  front 
margin  of  the  carapace  is  strongly  toothed  with  five 
teeth  on  each  side,  and  three  lobes  in  front. 

shore-fishes,  s.  pi. 

Ichthy.:  Fishes  inhabiting  parts  of  the  sea  near 
the  land.  The  majority  live  close  to  the  surface. 
Some  are  confined  to  coasts  witii  soft  or  sandy  bot- 
toms, others  to  rocky  and  fissured  c6asts,.and  others 
to  living  coral  formations.  Dr.  Gnnther  estimates 
the  number  of  species  of  Shore-fishes  at  3,587. 

"  The  shore-flshes  of  the  extremity  of  Africa  form  a 
separate  district  of  the  temperate  zone." — Oiinther:  Study 
of  Fishes,  p.  260. 

shore-grass, «.    [SHORE-WEED.] 

shore-hopper,  s. 

Zodl. :  Orchestia  littorea,  plentiful  on  sandy  coasts. 

"shore-land,  s.  Land  bordering  on  a  shore  or 
sea-beach. 

shore-lark,  shore-pipit,  s. 

Ornith.:  Otocoras  tfAlauda)  alpestris,  a  native  of 
the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  adult  male  is 
about  seven  inches  long ;  in  summer,  lores,  cheeks, 
gorget,  and  band  on  top  of  head,  ending  in  erectile 
tufts,  black ;  nape,  mantle  and  upper  tail-coverts, 
'  iwn,  white  beneath.  They  nest  in  a  de- 


pinkish-brown, 

pression  in  the  ground,  and  lay  four  or  five  eggs— 
French-white  mottled  with  dull  olive-green  or  yel- 
lowish-brown. 

shore-pipit,  s.    [SHORE-LARK.] 

shore-shooter,  s.  One  who  shoots  birds,  espe- 
cially sea-birds,  from  the  shore. 

"  There  is  an  army  of  sportsmen,  gunners,  and  shore- 
shooters." — St.  James  s  Gazette. 

shore-wainscot, ». 

Entom.:  A  rare  night-moth,  Leucania  littoralis, 
occurring  locally  among  sand-hills. 

shore-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Littorella  lacus(ris,  and  the  genus  Littorella. 

shore  (2),  'schore  (2),  «.  [Icel.  skordha=(s.)  a 
stay,  a  prop ;  (v.)  to  under-prop,  to  shore  up ;  Norw. 
skorda,  skora=a  prop ;  Dut.  schorr=a  prop ;  schoren 
=to  prop.  Closely  allied  to  shore  (I),  s.,  being 
properly  a  piece  of  wood  shorn  or  cut  off  at  a  re- 
quired length,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  prop.] 

1.  A  prop,  a  stay ;  a  piece  of  timber  or  iron  placed 
temporarily  as  a  support  for  anything. 

2.  Specifically: 

(1)  A  prop  or  piece  of  timber  set  obliquely,  and 
acting  as  a  strut  on  the  side  of  a  building,  as  when 
it  is  in  danger  of  falling,  or  when  alterations  or 
repairs  are  being  executed  on  the  lower  part  of  it, 
the  upper  end  of  the  shore  resting  against  that  part 
of  the  wall  on  which  there  is  the  greatest  stress. 

(2)  Shipwrighting : 

(re)  One  of  the  wooden  props  which  support  the 
ribs  or  frame  of  a  vessel  while  building,  or  t>y  which 
the  vessel  is  laterally  supported  on  the  stocks. 

(b)  A  timber  temporarily  placed  beneath  a  beam 
to  afford  additional  support  to  the  deck,  when  tak- 
ing in  the  lower  masts. 

(c)  A  strut  used  to  support  a  mast  in  heaving 
-down. 

H  Dead  shore:  [DEAD-SHOAR  ] 

shore  (3),  s.  [See  dot.]  A  corruption  of  sewer 
<q.  v.). 

shore  (4),  *schor,  'schoyr,  s.  [SHORE  (3),  «.] 
Menace,  clamor.  (Scotch.) 

shore  (1),  v.  t.  [SHORE  (1),  s.]  To  set  on  shore 
-or  on  land. 

"I  will  bring  these  two  molesj-these  blind  ones  aboard 
him:  if  he  think  it  fit  to  shore  them  again."—  Shakesp.: 
Winter's  Tale,  Iv.  S. 

Shore  (2),c.  t.  [SHORE  (2),  s.~\  To  support  by  a 
shore  or  post ;  to  prop.  (Usually  followed  by  up.) 

"It  sank  again,  just  over  an  arch  which  had  been  shored 
up." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

shore  (3),  v.  t.  [Cf.  O.  Sw.  8A.-on-a  =  to  make  a 
grating  sound.]  To  threaten.  (Scotch.) 

"Shored  folk  live  long."—  Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xiix. 

shbr  -e-a,  subst.  [Named  by  Roxburgh  after  Sir 
John  Shore,  afterward  Lord  Teignmouth,  Gov- 
ernor-General of  India  (1793-1797).] 

Sot.:  A  genus  of  Dipteraceee,  generally  adopted, 
though  a  synonym  of  the  Linna?an  genus  Vatica. 
Large  Asiatic  trees,  with  excellent  and  durable 
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wood.  Sepals  five,  enlarging  into  long  wings  ;  pet- 
als five ;  stamens  twenty-five  to  thirty ;  fruit  threc- 
valved,  one-celled,  one-seeded.  Shorea  robusta  is 
the  Saul-tree  (q.  v.).  S.  nervosa  and  S.  tumbuggaia 
are  from  the  south  of  India ;  the  former  yields  a 
clear,  yellowish  resin  like  colophony,  the  latter  a 
dammar  used  as  a  substitute  for  pitch.  S.  obtusa 
exudes  a  white  and  S.  siamensis  a  red  resin ;  both 
are  from  the  Eastern  Peninsula, 
•shore  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [SHORAOE.] 
shore  less,  a.  [Eug.  shore  (1),  s.  ;-less.)  Having 
no  shore  or  coast ;  hence,  of  unlimited  or  indefinite 
extent. 

"  Can  she  unappall'd    .    .    * 
The  shoreless  deluge  stem?" 

Grainger:  Sugar-Cane,  ii. 

shore  -ling,  s.    [SHORLING.] 

*sTibr-er,  *shor-i-er,s.  [SHORE  (2), s.]  Ashore, 
a  prop. 

"Then  setteth  he  to  it  another  sharer,  that  all  thinge  is 
in  the  Newe  Testament  fulfilled  that  was  promysed 
before."— Sir  T.  .More:  Works,  p.  473. 

shore -ward,  o.  or  adv.  [Eng.  shore  (1),  s. ; 
-ward.}  Toward  the  shore. 

"  Sailing  where  the  shoreward  ripple  curled." 

A.  C.  Swinburne:  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  viii. 

Shor  -Ing,  s.    [Eng.  shore  (2),  s. ;  -ing.} 
1.  The  act  of  supporting  with  shores  or  props. 
•    2.  A  number  or  set  of  shores  or  props  taken  col- 
lectively. 

shorl,  shor-la  -ceous  (c  as  sh),  &c.  [SCHORL, 
SCHORL ACEOU8,  &c.J 

shor  -ling,  shore'-llig,  s.  [Eng.  shore,  pret.  of 
shear;  -ling.] 

1.  Wool  shorn  from  a  living  sheep,  in  opposition 
to  that  of  a  dead  sheep,  or  morling  (q.  v.). 

"  Shorling  being  the  fells  after  the  fleeces  are  shorn  off 
the  sheep's  back.' —  Tomlin:  Law  Dictionary. 

2.  A  sheep  of  the  first  year's  shearing ;  a  shear- 
ling ;  a  newly-shorn  sheep. 

*3.  A    shaveling.    (A   contemptuous  name  for  a 
priest.)    (Bale:  Select  Works,  p.  494.) 
shorn,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [SHEAR,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Cutoff;  as,  shorn  wool. 

2.  Having  the  hair  or  wool  cut  off ;  as,  a  shorn 
lamb. 

3.  Deprived.    (Followed  by  of.) 

"  So  rose  the  Danite  strong, 
Shorn  of  his  strength." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  1,062. 

short,  'schort,  *shorte,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [A.  S. 
sceort;  cf.  Icel.  «fcorta=to  De  short  of;  to  lack; 
«fcor£r=shortness,  want;  O.  H.  Gcr.  scurz.  From 
the  same  root  as  shear,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Not  long;  not  having  great  length  or  linear 
extension. 

2.  Not  extended  in  time  or  duration ;  not  of  long 
duration.     (Job  xx.  5.) 

3.  Not  coming  up  to  a  fixed  or  required  standard  ; 


3.  Not  coming  up  to  a  fixed  or  required  standard  : 
deficient;   limited   in   quantity;    not   reaching    a 
certain   point ;    insufficient,    inadequate,    scanty, 
defective. 

"His  means  most  short." — Shakesp.:  Timon,  i.  1. 

4.  Insufficiently  provided ;  inadequately  supplied  ; 
not  having  a  sufficient  or  adequate  supply,  amount, 
or  quantity ;  deficient,  wanting.  (Generally  followed 
by  o/,  and  used  predicatively.) 

"  I  know  them  not;  not  therefore  am  I  short 
Of  knowing  what  I  ought." 

Milton:  P.  R.,  i.  56. 

5.  Not  distant  in  time ;  not,  far  in  the  future ;  near 
at  hand. 

"  He  commanded  those,  who  were  appointed  to  attend 
him,  to  be  ready  by  a  short  day." — Clarendon:  Civil  Wars. 

6.  Limited  in  intellectual  power  or   grasp;  not 
far-reaching  or  comprehensive ;  contracted,  narrow, 
scanty;  not  tenacious  ;  as, ,t\  short  memory. 

7.  Brief,  short ;  not  prolix  or  tedious. 

"Short  tale  to  make." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  ii.  1. 

8.  Curt,  brief,  abrupt,  pointed,  sharp,  petulant; 
not  ceremonious. 

"I  will  be  bitter  with  him  and  passing  short." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  Hi.  6. 

9.  Brittle,  friable;  liable  to  break.   [COLDSHORT.] 
"Marl  from  Derbyshire  was  very  fat,  thoagh  it  had  no 

great  a  quantity  of  sand,  that  it  was  so  short,  that,  wet, 
you  could  not  work  it  into  a  ball."— Mortimer:  Hus- 
bandry. 

10.  Breaking  or  crumbling  readily  in  the  mouth  ; 
crisp ;  as,  short  pastry. 


short-cut 

11.  Followed  by  o/and  used  predicatively  in  com-- 
parativo  statements. 

(1)  Loss  than;  inferior  to;  as,  Escape  was  littlo 
short  of  a  miracle. 

(2)  Inadequate  to;  not  equal  to. 
"Immoderate  praises  the  foolish  lover  thinks  short  of 

his  mistress,  though  they  reach  far  beyond  the  heavens." 
—Sidney:  Arcadia. 

12.  Unmixed  with    water;  pure;    undiluted,    as 
spirits  neat.    (Slang.) 

"A  young  man  offered  her  some  coffee,  but  she  said  she 
would  prefer  something  short."— London  Morning  Chron- 
icle. 

II.  Prosody :  Not  prolonged  in  sound  ;  as,  a  short 
vowel,  a  short  syllable. 

B.  As  adv.:  In  a   short   manner;    shortly;   not 
long;  briefly,  abruptly,  suddenly. 

"  The  lion  turned  short  upon  him  and  tore  him  to 
pieces."— L'Estrange:  Fables. 

C.  -4s  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  summary  account ;  an  account  or  statement 
in  brief. 

2.  (PI.):  [SHORTS.] 

II.  Pros. :  A  short  syllable. 
IT  1.  At  short  sight : 

Comm.:  A  term  applied  to  bills  having  but  a 
short  time  to  run. 

2.  To  cut  short:  To  check  or  stop  abruptly. 

3.  To  fall  short  .-.[FALL,  v.,  U  21.] 

4.  To  sell  short:  To  sell  for  future  delivery  what 
the  seller  does  not  at  the  time  bold,  but  hopes  to 
buy  at  a  lower  rate.    (Stock  Exchange.) 

5.  To  stop  short: 

(1)  To  stop  suddenly  or  abruptly ;  to  come  to  a 
sudden  stop. 

(2)  To  fail  to  reach  the  extent  or  importance  of; 
not  to  reach  the  point  wished  or  indicated. 

*6.  To  take  short:  To  take  to  task  suddenly;  to 
check  abruptly ;  to  answer  curtly  or  sharply ;  to 
reprimand. 

7.  To  t^rn  short:  To  turn  on  the  spot  occupied ;  to 
turn  round  abruptly ;  to  turn  without  making  a 
compass. 

IT  Short  is  largely  used  in  the  formation  of  com- 
pounds, the  meaning  in  most  cases  being  obvious; 
as  s/iort-armed,  sftorMegged,  «ftor<-necked,  &c. 

short-allowance,  .-•.  Less  than  the  usual  or 
regular  quantity  served  put,  as  the  allowance  to 
sailors,  soldiers,  &c.,  during  a  protracted  voyage, 
march,  siege  or  the  like,  when  the  stock  of  provis- 
ions is  getting  low,  with  no  prospect  of  a  speedy 
fresh  supply. 

Short-billed,  o.    Brevirostrate. 

short-bills, s.  pi. 

Comm.:  Bills  having  less  than  ten  days  to  run. 

short-bread,  «.    [SHORT-CAKE.] 

short-breathed,  adj.  Having  short  breath  or 
quick  respiration. 

short-cake,  short-bread,  «.  A  sweet  and  very 
brittle  cake,  in  which  butter  or  lard  has  been  mixed 
with  the  flour. 

short-cause,  s. 

Chancery:  A  suit  in  which  there  is  only  a  simple 
point  for  discussion. 

short-circuit,  s. 

Elect.:  A  closed  electric  circuit,  especially  one 
closed  with  a  low-resisting  material. 

short-circuit,  v.  t. 

Electricity :  To  connect  the  poles  of  a  battery  or 
dynamo  with  wire  of  low  resistance. 

short-cloak  carpet,  s. 

Entotn.:  A  geometer  moth,  Cidaria  picata. 

short-cloaked  moth,  s. 

Entom. :  A  ursine  moth,  Nola  cucullatella. 

short-clothes,  a.  pi. 

1.  Coverings  for  the  legs  of  men  and  boys,  consist- 
ing of  breeches  coming  down  to  the  knees,  and  long 
stockings. 

2.  The  dress  of  an  infant  when  a  few  months  old. 
The  outer  garment  is  a  frock,  descending  below  the 
knee.    [LONG-CLOTHES.] 

short-coat,  v.  t.  To  dress  in  short-clothes.  (Said 
of  infants.) 

Short-coated,  a.    Wearing  short-clothes. 

short-commons,  s.  pi.  A  short  or  scanty  allow- 
ance of  food. 

short-cut,  s.  &a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1,  A  near  or  short  road  to  a  place. 

2.  A  kind  of  tobacco,  so  called  from  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  cut. 

"  Short-cut  or  long,  'tis  all  the  same  to  me." 

W.  B.  Rhodes:  Bombastes  Furtoso. 


boll,    bdy-;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -8i»n  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  £ 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del 


short-dated 

B.  As  adj. :  Near,  short. 

"Men  who  have  been  to  the  University,  and  possibly 
have  come  out  as  first-class  men  or  wranglers,  have  beeu 
known  before  now  to  take  the  short-cut  road  to  their  mean- 
ing which  swearing  unhappily  supplies."—  London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

short-dated,  a.  Having  only  a  little  time  to  run ; 
as,  a  short-dated  bill. 

'Short-drawn,  a.  Drawn  in  without  filling  the 
lungs  ;  imperfectly  inspired ;  as,  short-drawn  breath. 

short-eared  owl,  ». 

Ornith. :  Asio  accipitrinus.  It  is  occasionally 
seen  in  the  day-time,  and  on  dull  days  will  fly  abroad 
to  hunt  its  prey. 

short-entry,  *. 

Banking:  The  entry  made  in  a  customer's  bank- 
book, when  a  bill  or  note  not  yet  due  has  been  sent 
to  the  bank  for  collection.  The  amount  is  stated  in 
an  inner  column,  and  when  it  is  received,  is  then 
carried  to  the  proper  account. 

short-exchange,  ». 

Comm. :  The  rate  of  exchange  quoted  in  the  mar- 
ket for  bills  payable  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  more, 
days  after  sight. 

Short-hairs,  s.  A  cant  name  applied  politi- 
cally and  socially  to  the  masses  of  working  people 
as  distinguished  from  the  wealthier  classes,  or 
"silk-stockings"  (q.  v.). 

short-hand,  s.    [SHORTHAND.] 

short-handed,  a.  Deficient  in  the  necessary  or 
regular  number  of  hands  or  assistants. 

short-headed,  a.    [BBACHYCEPHALIC.] 

Short-headed  Flying  Phalanger : 

Zoology:  Petaurus  brevicept,  from  New  South 
Wales. 

Short-headed  Whale: 

Zoology:  Physeter  simus  (Owen).  A  little-known 
whale,  from  six  to  ten  feet  long,  almost  porpoise- 
like  in  general  appearance,  specimens  of  which 
have  been  obtained  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  East  Indies,  and  Australia.  Well-marknl  dor- 
sal behind  middle  of  body,  short  flippers,  and  snout 
with  a  margin  like  that  of  a  pig ;  upper  surface 
black,  yellow  or  light  flesh-color  beneath. 

short-horn, «. 

Cattle-breed,  (pi.):  A  breed  of  cattle  characterized 
by  short  horns,  rapidity  of  growth,  aptitude  to 
fatten,  and  good  temper.  It  was  produced  by 
Charlus  and  Robert  Colling,  at  Ketton  and  Barmp- 
ton,  near  Darlington,  England,  by  a  process  of  in- 
and-in  breeding  between  1780  and  1818.  TheCollings 
were  {initiated  by  E.  T.  and  J.  Booth,  between  1814 
and  1863;  by  Thomas  Bates  between  1818  and  1849. 
The  process  has  been  followed  in  America  from  1817 
onward.  The  breed  has  run  into  several  sub- 
breeds,  those  of  the  northern  counties  of  England 
generally  surpassing  those  of  Scotland  and  of  the 
south. 

"  It  would  not  be  easier  to  conceive  a  higher  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Robert  and  Charles  Colling,  the  two 
famous  Durham  brothers,  who  were  the  originators  of  the 
short-horns." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 


short-horned,  a.  Having  short  horns ;  as,  the 
short-horned  breed  of  cattle. 

short-jointed,  a. 

1.  Having    short  intervals   between    the   joints. 
(Said  of  plants.) 

2.  Having  a  short  pastern.    (Said  of  a  horse.) 

short-laid,  a.  Short-twisted.  (A  term  used  in 
rope-making.) 

short-lived,  a.  Not  living  or  last  ing  long;  being 
of  short  duration  or  continuance ;  brief. 

"  With  many  a  short-lived  thought  that  passed  between 

And  disappeared."  Wordsworth:  Excurs.,  bk.  i. 

IT  The  Short-lived  Administration: 
Eng.  History:   The    administration  of  William 
Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath  (Feb.  10-12, 1746). 

short-pile,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng.:  A  pile  of  round  timber  from  six  to 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  six  to  twelve  feet 
long.  Such  are  driven  as  closely  as  possible  with- 
out causing  the  driving  of  one  pile  to  raise  the 
adjacent  ones.  They  are  used  to  compress  and  con- 
solidate ground  for  foundations. 

short-rib, ».   A  false  rib. 

"The  rapier  entered  into  his  right  side,  slanting  by  his 
short-ribs  under  the  muscles." — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

short-shipped,  a. 

1.  Put  on  board  ship  in  defective  quantity. 

2.  Shut  out  from  a  ship  accidentally  or  for  want 
of  room. 

short-sight,  s.  Near  sight;  myopia;  shortness 
of  sight;  vision  accurate  only  when  the  object  is 
near. 
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short- sighted,  a. 

I.  Lit. :  Having  short-sight  or  limited  vision ;  not 
able  to  see  far. 

"Short-sighted  men  see  remote  objects  best  in  old  age; 
therefore  they  are  accounted  to  have  the  most  lasting 
eyes." — Xewtun. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Not  able  to  see  or  penetrate  far  into  futurity  ; 
notable  to  understand  things  deep  or  remote;  of 
limited  intellect. 

"Other  propositions  were  designed  for  snares  to  the 
short-sighted  and  credulous." — L' Estrange. 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  characterized  by  a  want  of 
foresight ;  as,  a  short-sighted  policy. 

short-sightedly,  adv.  In  a  short-sighted  man- 
ner; with  want  of  foresight. 

"The  clerical  agitators  are  short-sightedli/  striving  to 
fetter  the  independence  of  Parliament  for  an  indefinite 
period."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

short-sightedness,  s. 

1.  Literally:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  short- 
sighted ;  a  defect  in  vision  consisting  in  the  inability 
to  see  objects  at  a  distance;  myopia;  near-sighted- 
ness.   [MYOPY.] 

2.  Fig. :  Defective  or  limited  intellectual  vision  ; 
inability  to  see  far  into  futurity  or  things  deep  or 
abstruse;  want  of  foresight. 

"Our  short-sightedness  and  liableness  to  error."— Locke: 
Hum.  Undent.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ziv. 

Short-spoken,  a.  Speaking  in  a  short,  abrupt, 
or  quick-tempered  manner;  curt,  short. 

short-tailed  bangsring, «. 

ZoOloga:  Hylomys  suillus,  a  small  insectivorous 
mammal  from  Sumatra.  The  muzzle  is  prolonged 
into  a  movable  snout,  and  the  tail  very  short  and 
naked. 

short-tailed  chinchilla,  8.   • 
ZoOl.:  Chinchilla  brevicaudata.     The  fur  is  sil- 
very-gray, tinged  with  black. 

short-tailed  crustaceans,  >.  pi. 

ZoOl.:  TheBrachyura  (q.  v.). 

short-tailed  eagle,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Bateleur 
Eagle,  Helotarsus  ecaudatus,  because  it  is  the  only 
species  in  which  the  wings  exceed  the  tail  in  length. 

short-tailed  field-mouse, «.    [FIELD-VOLE.] 

short-tailed  indris, «. 

ZoOl. :  Indris  brevicaudatus.    [INDRIS.] 

short-tailed  kangaroo,  s. 

Zoology :  Halmaturus  brachyurus,  from  King 
George  s  Sound.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit. 

short-tailed  mole,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Talpa  micrura,  from  Nepaul  and  Darjeel- 
ing. 

short-tailed  pangolin,  s.    [PHATAGIN.] 

short-tailed  snakes,  s.  /;/.    [ROLLEB,  II.  8.] 

short-tempered,  adj.  Having  a  short,  i. e.,  a 
hasty  temper ;  not  long-suffering. 

short- to ngued  lizards,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl. :  The  sub-order  Crassilingues.  They  have 
a  short,  thick,  fleshy  tongue,  slightly  notched  in 
front,  and  not  protractile.  Four  limbs  are  present, 
with  digits  in  front  of  the  ankle  and  wrist. 

short- waisted,  adj.  Having  a  short  waist  or 
body.  (Said  of  a  person,  a  dress,  or  a  ship.) 

Short-winded,  adj.    Affected  with  shortness  of 
breath  ;  having  a  quick  respiration  ;  asthmatic. 
*'  With  this  the  Mede  short-winded  old  men  eases, 
And  cures  the  lungs'  unsavory  diseases." 

Slay:   Virgil. 

short-windedness,  s.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  short-winded. 

"Balm  is  very  good  against  short-windedness." — Adams  • 
Works,  i.  374. 

Short-witted,  a.    Having  little  wit;  of  scanty 
intellect  or  judgment. 
•short,  *schort,  'shorte,  ».  t.  &  i.    [SHOBT,  a.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  short  or  shorter;   to  shorten,  to  ab- 
breviate. 

"Wherfore  swiche  sorwe  shorteth  the  life  of  many  a 
man,  or  that  his  time  is  come  by  way  of  kinde." — Chaucer: 
Persones  Tale. 

2.  To  divert,  to  amuse;    to  make  time  appear 
short  to.    (Used  reflexively.) 

Furth  I  fure    ...    to  schort  me  on  the  sandis." 
Sir  D.  Lyndesay:  Monarch*. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fail,  to  decrease. 

"  His  syght  wasteth,  his  wytte  mynsheth,  his  lyf  short- 
eth."— Book  of  Good  Manners,  sign.  e.  viii. 

shorf-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  short;  -age.] 
Amount  short  or  deficient;  an  amount  by  which  a 
sum  of  money  is  deficient. 


shortly 

short  -c6m-Ing,  s.    [Eng.  short,  and  coming.] 

1.  A    failing   of   the   usual   produce,    quantity 
amount,  or  return,  as  of  a  crop. 

2.  A  failure  of  full  performance,  as  of  duty,  &c. 
short  -en,  v.  t.  &  i.    [A.  S.  sceortian.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  short  or  shorter  in  measure,  extent,  or 
time. 

"  I  can  but  shorten  thy  life  one  week." 

Shakes],..-    Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

2.  To  abridge,  to  lessen,  to  diminish ;  to  make  to 
appear  short  or  shorter. 

'  We  sAorfeu'rf  days  to  moments  by  love's  art, 
Whilst  our  two  souls 
Perceived  no  passing  time."  SueMing. 

3.  To  contract,  to  lessen ;  to  diminish  in  amount, 
quantity,  or  extent. 

"  We  shortened  sail."— Coot.  Second  rot/age,  bk.  ii.,  ch. 

4.  To  curtail.    (Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  iii.  3.) 
*5.  To  lop,  to  deprive. 

"Dishonest  with  lopt  arms,  the  youth  appears, 
Spoil'd  of  his  nose,  and  shorten'd  of  his  ears." 

Dryden:   Virgil's  jEiieid,  vi.  669. 

*6.  To  confine,  to  restrain. 

"  Here,  where  the  subject  is  so  fruitful,  I  am  shortened 
by  my  chain,  and  can  only  see  what  is  forbidden  me  to 
reach." — Dryden.  (Todd.) 

•7.  19  make  to  fall  short;  to  cause  to  fail;  to 
prejudice.  (Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  7.) 

8.  To  make  short  and  crisp,  as  pastry,  with  butter 
or  lard. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To   become   short   or   shorter;   as,    the   days 
shorten. 

2.  To   contract ;   as,    A  cord   shortens   by   being 
wetted. 

short'-en-er,  s.    [Eng.  shorten;  -er.]    One  who- 
or  that  which  shortens, 
short '-en-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [SHORTEN.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  making  short  or  shorter;  the  state- 
of  becoming  short  or  shorter. 

2.  Something  used  in  cookery  to  make  paste  short 
and  friable,  as  butter  or  lard. 

Short'-er,  a.    [Compar.  of  short  (q.  v.).] 

Shorter  Catechism.,  s. 

Church  History:  A  Presbyterian  catechism  com- 
posed under  the  direction  of  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly. It  was  called  Shorter  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Larger  Catechism,  which  had  been  fin- 
ished just  previously.  A  small  Committee  of 
Assembly  was  appointed  on  August  5, 1647,  to  pre- 
pare the  Shorter  Catechism.  When  completed,  it 
was  presented  to  the  British  Parliament  on  Novem- 
ber 26.  Both  Houses  of  Parliament  thanked  the 
divines  who  had  composed  it,  and  ordered  six  hun- 
dred copies,  but  requested  that  proofs  should  be 
appended.  This  being  done,  the  Catechism  with 
proofs  wa?  presented  to  Parliament  on  April  16, 
1648,  and  ordered  to  bo  printed.  It  was  adopted  by 
the  Scottish  General  Assembly  on  July  28, 1648,  the 
decision  being  ratified  by  the  Scottish  Parliament 
on  February  7,  1649.  It  is  still  most  extensively 
used  among  English-speaking  Presbyterians  afl 
over  the  world. 

short  -hand,  s.  [Eng.  short,  and  hand.]  A  gen- 
eral term  for  any  system  of  contracted  writing; 
specif.,  a  method  of  writing  in  which  straight  lines 
and  curves,  struck  in  different  directions,  are  sub- 
stituted for  the  ordinary  letters,  as =k,  s — \=m, 

&c.  The  vowels  are  generally  represented  by  dots 
and  short  dashes  placed  before  or  after  these 
strokes.  On  the  Continent,  the  system  of  shorthand 
most  practiced  is  composed  of  curvilinear  lines  and 
loops,  leaning  from  left  to  right,  as  in  ordinary  writ- 
ing. The  art  was  practiced  by  the  Romans,  was  lost 
in  the  Dark  Ages,  from  the  third  to  the  sixteenth 
centuries,  and  was  revived  in  England  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  SomoSOOdifferentsystems  havosince 
been  published.  The  most  important  of  these  are: 
Rich  (1654),  Mason  (1672),  Gurney  (1740),  Byrom 
(1767),  Mayor  (1780),  Taylor  (1786),  Lewis  (1812), 


language.  The  alphabet  contains  six  long  and  six 
short  vowels,  five  diphthongs,  and  twenty-four  con- 
sonants, or  forty-one  letters  in  all.  Hooks  and  cir- 
cles at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  consonant 
strokes  make  double  and  treble  consonants  for  ab- 
breviating the  writing, 

short  -If ,  'schort-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  short ;  -ly.] 
1.  In  a  short  manner:  in  a  short  time ;  quickly, 
soon.    (Spenser:  F.  <j..  I.  x.  45.) 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w€,    wit,     here,     camel,    h«r,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p6t, 
or.     wore,     wplf.     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cttre,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     n,    03  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


shortly-acuminated 

2.  In  a  few  words  ;  briefly,  concisely. 
"Schortly  forto  say,  to  Snowdon  has  he  tight." 

Robert  tie  Ermine,  p.  263. 

3.  Ill  an  abrupt,  sharp,  or  curt  manner:  as,  He 
answered  me  very  shortly. 

shortly-acuminated,  a. 

Hot. :  Having  a  short  tapering  point.    (Paxton.) 
shortly-bifid,  shortly  two-cleft,  «. 
Bot. :  Slightly  cleft  at  the  apex  into  two  parts. 
(Paxton.) 
short -n?ss,  8.    [Eng.  short;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  short;  want  of 
length  or  extent  fn  space,  time,  or  duration;  little 
length  or  little  duration ;  brevity. 

"Think  upon  the  vanity  and  shortness  of  human  life, 
and  let  death  and  eternity  be  often  in  your  minds." — Low. 

2.  Fewness  of  words ;  conciseness,  brevity. 

"  Your  plainness  and  your  shortness  please  me  well." 
Shakes?..  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

3.  Deficiency,  imperfection,  shortcoming. 

"To  supply  the  shortness  of  our  views." —  Search:  Light 
of  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xix. 

4.  Want  of  reach  or  of  the  power  of  retention  ;  as, 
shortness  of  memory. 

5.  Abruptness,  sharpness,  cnrtness ;  as,  the  short- 
ness of  an  answer. 

shorts,  s.  pi.    [SHORT,  o.] 

1.  The  bran  and  coarse  part  of  meal  in  mixture. 

2.  A  term  in  rope-making  for  the  toppings  and 
tailings  of  hemp,  which  are  dressed  for  bolt-ropes 
and  whale-lines.     The  term  is  also  employed  to 
denote  the  distinction  between  the  long  hemp  used 
in  making  staple-ropes  and  inferior  hemp. 

3.  Small-clothes,  breeches. 

"The  business  of  theevening  was  commenced  by  a  lit- 
tle emphatic  man,  with  a  bald  head,  and  drab  shorts,  who 
•nddenly  rushed  up  the  ladder,  at  the  Imminent  peril  of 
snapping  the  two  little  legs  encased  in  the  drabsftorts.  — 
Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xniii. 

•shor'-f,  a.  [Eng.  shore  (1),  s. ;  -».]  Lying  near 
the  shore. 

"There  is  commonly  a  declivity  from  the  shore  to  the 
middle  part  of  the  channel,  and  those  shory  parts  are 
generally  but  some  fathoms  deep."—  Burnet:  Theory  of 
the  Earth. 

Sh8t,  pret..  pa.  par.  ofv.,&  a.    [SHOOT,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pret.  &  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

C.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Struck  or  killed  by  a  shot. 

2.  Having  a  changeable  color,  like  that  produced 
in  weaving,  by  all  the  warp  threads  being  of  one 
color  and  all   the  weft   of    another;    chatoyant; 
hence,  intermingled,  interwoven,  interspersed. 

•3.  Advanced  in  years. 

"Well  shot  in  years  he  seemed." 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  V.  vi.  19. 

shot  (1),  *schot,  'shotte,  s.  [A.  S.  gesceot,  from 
tcot-,  stem  of  pa.  par.  of  scedtan=to  shoot;  cogn. 
with  O.  Fris.  sl-of=a  shot;  Icel.  sfcot=a  shot,  a 
shooting;  Dut.  scAo<=a  shot,  shoot;  Ger.  schoss, 
j-v/i  I/A-.S-- a  shot.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  shooting ;  the  discharge  of  a  firearm 
or  similar  weapon. 

"As  we  were  crossing  a  little  river  that  lay  in  our  way 
we  saw  some  ducks,  and  Mr.  Banks,  as  soon  »s  he  had  got 
over,  fired  at  them,  and  happened  to  kill  three  at  one 
hot."— Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iz. 

2.  Small  spherical  pellets  of  lead  or  shot  metal, 
used  for  shooting   birds    and    other  small  game. 
They  were  originally  made  by  rolling  an  ingot  of 
lead  into  a  sheet  of  a  thickness  corresponding  to 
the  size  of  the  shot  to  bo  made,  then  cutting  the 
lead  into  cubes  and  placing  the  latter  in  a  "tum- 
bler" ;  the  action  of  the  leaden  cubes  when  rubbed 
against  each  other  in  the  operation  of  the  appa- 
ratus gradually  rounding  them  until  brought  to  a 
more  or  less  spherical  form.    This  was  superseded 
by  the  method  now    employed    of    dropping   the 
molten  metal,  in  a  finely  divided   state,   from  a 
height  into  water,  invented  by  Watts,  of  England, 
about  1782.    To  obviate  the  necessity  for  the  high 
tower,  the  metal  is   sometimes    dropped   through 
a  tube,  up  which  a  strong  current  of  cold  air  is 
driven,  and  in  another  process  the  lead  is  dropped 
through  a  column  of  glycerine  or  oil  instead  of  air. 

"The  action  of  the  fire  set  the  powder  in  a  blaze,  that 
of  the  powder  forced  out  the  shot,  that  of  the  shot 
wounded  the  bird,  and  that  of  gravity  brought  her  to  the 
ground." — Search:  Light  of  Nature,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  A  missile,  particularly  a  ball  or  bullet.    It  is 
generally  applied  to  solid  projectiles,  and  also  to 
hollow  projectiles  without  bursting  charges.    Orig- 
inally rounded  stones  were  used,  but  were  after- 
ward superseded  by  balls  of   lead  or   iron.     The 
introduction  of  rifling  into  firearms  has  caused  the 
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adoption  of  the  elongated  shot,  round  shot  being 
retained  only  for  use  with  mortars  or  smooth-bore 
arm.-!.  In  the  case  of  the  Palliser  shot,  the  same 
projectile  may  be  used  with  or  without  a  bursting 
charge,  it  being  cast  hollow  so  as  to  servo  as  a  shell 
or  an  ordinary  shot.  Various  forms  of  shot  un- 
manufactured, which  will  be  found  described  under 
their  respective  heads. 

"The  first  shot  struck  one  of  the  holsters  of  Prince 
George  of  Hesse,  and  brouphthis  horse  to  the  ground." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,ch.  xvi. 

4.  The  flight  or  range  of  a  missile' ;  tin-  distance  to 
which  a  projectile  passes. 

"  She  eat  over  against  him,  a  good  way  off,  as  it  were  a 
bow  shot." — Genesis  xxi.  16. 

*5.  Hence,  used  figuratively  for  range,  reach. 
"Out  of  the»fto(and  danger  of  desire." 

s/iuA-esp. .-  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

*6.  Any  thing  emitted,  cast,  or  thrown  forth  ;  dis- 
charge. 

"Against  the  dreadful  shot  of  wordes 
That  thousands  had  beguilde." 

OascoiQne:  Of  the  Loners  Estate. 

*7.  A  musketeer;  a  soldier  armed  witli  a  musket. 

"I  was  brought  from  prison  by  two  drums  and  a 
hundred  shot."—  R.  Peake:  Three  to  One  (in  English  Gar- 
ner, i.  638). 

8.  One  who  shoots ;  a  shooter,  a  marksman. 
"The  father  was  a  good  shot,  a  keen  fisherman." — Lon- 
don Standard. 

9.  The  whole  sweep  of  nets  thrown  out  at  one 
time ;  the  number  of  fish  caught  at  one  haul  of  the 
net.    (Scotch.) 

10.  An  inferior  animal  taken  out  ot  a  drove  of 
cattle   or    a   flock   of   sheep;   also  a  young    hog. 

[SHOAT.] 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Mi  HI  n(i :   A  charge  of  powder,    dynamite,    or 
other  explosive,  In  a  blast-hole. 

2.  Weaving:  A  pattern  produced  by  weaving  warp 
and  weft  threads  of  different  colors. 

TO)  A  shot  in  the  locker:  Money  in  the  pocket  or 
at  one's  disposal. 

(2)  Shot  of  a  cable: 

Navt. :  The  splicing  of  two  cables  together,  or  the 
whole  length  of  two  cables  thus  spliced. 

•shot-anchor,  *shot-ancre,  s.    A  sheet-anchor 

(q.v.). 

Shot-belt,  8.  A  long  leather  tube  for  shot,  worn 
as  a  baldric,  and  having  H  charger  at  the  lower 
end. 

Shot-box,  8. 

tfaut. :  A  box  in  which  grape  or  canister  shot  are 
placed  near  the  guns. 

shot-cartridge,  s.  A  round  of  ammunition  for 
a  shot-gun.  The  shot  are  frequently  inclosed  in  a 
wire -gauze  case  to  prevent  their  scattering  too 
much. 

•shot-free  (1),  adj.  Not  injured  or  not  to  be 
injured  by  shot;  shotrproof. 

"For  if  he  feel  no  chagrin  or  remorse, 
His  forehead's  shot-free,  and  he's  ne'er  the  worse." 
Butler:  Upon  Drunkenness. 

shot-garland,  a. 

Naut. :  A  wooden  frame  to  contain  cannon-balls, 
secured  to  the  coamings  and  ledces  around  the 
hatchway  of  a  vessel. 

shot-gauge, «.    The  same  as  RING-GAUGE,  3. 

shot-glass,  8.   The  same  as  CLOTH-PROVER  (q.  v.). 

shot-gun,  s.  A  smooth-bore  firearm  for  shooting 
small  game.  Shot-guns  are  frequently  made  double- 
barreled. 

Shot-hole,  s.  A  hole  made  by  a  shot  or  bullet 
discharged. 

shot-locker,  8. 

Naut,:  Slats  or  planks  pierced  with  holes  to 
receive  shot,  and  placed  along  the  sides  and  round 
the  hatchways. 

Shot-metal,  8.  An  alloy  of  lead,  56  parts;  arsenic, 
1,  Used  for  making  bird  shot. 

shot-plug,  shot-prop,  a. 

Naut. :  A  tapered  cone  of  wood  driven  into  a 
shot-hole  in  a  vessel's  side  to  prevent  leakage. 

Shot-pouch,  s.  A  receptacle  for  small  shot  car- 
ried on  the  person.  It  is  usually  made  of  leather, 
the  mouthpiece  being  provided  with  a  measure, 
having  an  adjustable  cut-off  to  determine  the  quan- 
tity of  the  charge. 

shot-proof,  a.  Proof  against  shot ;  incapable  of 
being  damaged  by  shot. 

shot-prop, «.    [SHOT-PLUG.] 

shot-rack,  t. 

Naut.:  A  wooden  frame,  around  a  hatch  or  near 
a  gun,  in  which  a  certain  number  of  round  shot  are 
kept  for  service. 


shoulder 

shot-silk,  s. 

Fabric :  A  silk  stuff  whose  warp  and  weft  threads 
arc  of  two  colors,  so  as  to  exhibit  changeable  tints 
under  varying  circumstances  of  light. 

Shot-sorter,  6.  A  frame  witli  a  series  of  sieves 
of  different  grades  of  fineness,  to  sort  shot  into 
various  grades  of  size. 

Shot-star,  s.    [STAESHOT.] 

Shot-table,  s.  A  device  for  insuring  the  equal 
shrinkage  of  shot  in  all  directions  while  cooling. 

shot-tower,  s.  A  tall  building  from  the  summit 
of  which  melted  lead  is  dropped  into  a  cistern  of 
water. 

shot-window,  s. 

1.  A  small  window  chiefly  filled  with  a  board  that 
opens  and  shuts.  (Scotch.) 

'1.  A  window  projecting  from  n  wall. 

shot  (2),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  scot  (q.  v.).]  A  reck- 
oning; a  person's  share  of  expenses  or  of  a  reckon- 
ing. 

"So,  if  I  prove  a  good  repast  to  the  spectators,  the  dish 
pays  the  shot."— Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

•shot-Clog,  s.  One  who  was  a  mere  clog  on  a 
company,  but  who  was  tolerated  because  he  paid 
the  shot  for  the  rest. 

•shot-free  (2), a. 

1.  Free  from  shot  or  charge;  not  having  to  pay 
any  share  of  the  expenses ;  scot-free. 

"  Though  I  could  scape  shot-free  at  London,  I  fear  the 
shot  here:  here's  no  scoring,  but  upon  the  pate."— 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV-,  Pt.  I.,  v.  8- 

2.  Unpunished,  uninjured,  scot-free. 
'shot-shark,  s.    A  waiter;  one  who  receives  the 

shot  or  reckoning. 

"Where  be  then  these  shot-sharks!"—  Ben  Jonton: 
l-'.n'ry  Man  out  of  his  Humor,  v.  4. 

*sh6te  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  sceofa=a  shooting  or  darting 
fish,  from  scedtan=to  shoot  (q.  v.).]  A  fish. 

"The  Khotf,  peculiar  to  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  in 
shape  and  color  resembleth  the  trout;  howbeit  in  bigness 
and  goodness  comet  h  far  behind  him."— Carew:  Survey 
of  Cornwall. 

shote(2),«.    [SBOAT.] 

*sh5t  -rel,  «.    fEtym.  doubtful.]    A  pike  in  its 
first  year.    (Prov.) 
•shotte, «.    [SHOT,  ».] 
Shot  -ted,  a.    [Eng.  shot  (1),  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Loaded  with  shot.    (Said  of  a  cannon.) 

2.  Having  a  shot  attached. 

Sh8t'-ten,  a.  [A.  S.  scoten,  pa.  par.  of  scedtan— 
to  shoot  [q.  v.}.] 

1.  Having  ejected  the  spawn. 

"Go  thy  ways,  old  Jack:  die  when  thou  wilt,  if  good 
manhood  be  not  forgot  upon  the  earth,  then  am  I  a  shot- 
ten  herring."— Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

2.  Shot  out  of  its  socket ;  dislocated,  as  a  bone. 

3.  Shooting  out  into  angles, 
shotten-milk,  s.    Sour  curdled  milk.    (Prof.) 
shough  (ah  guttural),  s.    [SHOCK,  o.]    A  species 

of  shaggy  dog ;  a  shock. 

"As  hounds  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs, 
Shoughs,  WBter-rngs,  and  demi-wolves,  are  'clep'd 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  HI.  1. 

shSugh  (gh  guttural),  interj.  [SHOO.]  Begone! 
off !  away ! 

"Shough,  shough!  up  to  your  coop,  peahen." — Beanm.  dt 
Flet.:  Maid  in  the  mil. 

supuld  (I  silent),  *shold,  *sholde,  pret.  of  v. 
[SHALL.] 

shoul  -dSr,  *shul-der,  *shul-dre,  subst.  [A.S. 
sculder,  sculdor;  cogn.  with  Dutch  schouder;  Sw. 
skuldra ;  Dan.  skulder ;  Ger.  schulter.'] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  The  upper  joint  of  a  foreleg  of  an  animal  cut 
for  the  market. 

"  We  give  the  recipe  to  show  the  variety  of  ways  in 
which  a  shoulder  of  mutton  may  be  served." — Crwsell's 
Diet,  of  Cookery,  p.  461. 

3.  (PI.') :  The  part  of  the  human  body  «n  which 
the  head  is  sot ;  the  upper  part  of  the  back. 

"Make  broad  thy  shoulders  to  receive  my  weight, 
And  bear  me  to  the  margin." 

Tennyson:  Mort  d' Arthur,  164. 

4.  The  back. 

"  The  wind  sits  in  the  shoulder  of  your  sail." 

Shakesp.  /  Hamlet,  i.  9. 

5.  Ueed  fig.,  as  typical  of  sustaining  power ;  the 
emblem  of  supporting  strength. 

"  On  thy  shoulder  will  I  lean." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI,,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  1. 


boll,    btfy;     p6ut,    Jffwl;     cat,    cell,    chorus,     9hin,    benph;    go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
-cian,     -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;     tion,     -?ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,    a? ;     ezpect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.     bel,      del. 


shoulder-belt 
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shovel-fish 


6.  That  which  resembles  a  human   shoulder;  a 
'     Unf 


prominent  or  projecting  part ;  a  slope,  a  declivity ; 
hill. 


.  object  to  oppose  or  limit 

motion,  or  to  form  an  abutment;  a  horizontal  or 
rectangular  projection  from  the  body  of  a  thing ; 


*shoulder-shotten,  a.    Strained  in  the  shoulder,    along,  so  as  to  make  a  body  slido  or  move  along  on 
I  SHOTTEN.J  the  surface  of  another  body ;  to  push  along  by  main 

"His  horse   swayed  in  the  back,  and  nhoulder-shutten."     force. 

— Shakes]). .-  Tatnina  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2.  *2.  To  push  aside,   to  jostle;    to  press  or   push 

against. 


«-i,-,,i...,,  Ol) 
snoulder-slip,  s. 

Of  of  tht*  humcrus 


Dislocation  of  the  shoulder 


(1)  Vehicles:  The  butting-ring  on  an  axle.  "The  horse  will  take  so  much  care  of  himself  as  to 

(2)  Carp.:  The  square  end  of  an  object  at  the  come  off  with  only  a  strain  or  a  «AouMer-sf/j>.''—SK»(/f. 
point  where  the  tenon  commences;  as  of  a  spoke,  *shoulder-slipped,  o.    Having  the  shoulder  dis- 
the  stile  of  a  door,  &c. 


located. 

"Rosinante  was  half  shoulder-slipped,"— Jam"*;  Don 
Quixote,  pt.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

*ShOUlder-splayed,  a.  Applied  to  a  horse  when 
he  lias  given  his  shoulder  sucn  a  violent  shock  as  to 
dislocate  the  shoulder-joint. 

shoulder-strap,  s.    A  strap  worn  over  the  shonl 


(3)  Print. :  The  projection  at  the  top  of  the  shank 
of  a  type  beyond  the  face  of  the  letter. 

(4)  The  contraction  in  a  lamp-chimney  just  above 
the  level  of  the  wick  in  an  argand  or  flat-wick 
lamp. 

*(5)  Archery :  The  broad  part  of  an  arrow-head. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  The  shoulder-joint  (q.  v.),  and  the  por- 
tion of  the  body  containing  it. 

2.  Fort.:  The  obtuse  angle  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  face  and  the  flank  of  a  bastion. 

3.  Leather:  A  name  given  to  tanned  or  curried 
hides  and  kips,  and  also  to  English  and  foreign 
offal. 

^T  (1).  Shoulder  to  shoulder:  A  phrase  expressive 
of  united  action  and  mutual  cooperation  and 
support. 

"It  would  strengthen  their  cause  if  the  people  of  Ire- 
land and  Scotland  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  obtain 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs." — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

(2)  The  cold  shoulder:    A  cold  or  cool  reception, 
especially     of    one    with    whom    we   have    been 
on  friendly  terms. 

"Gives  the  cold  shoulder  to  the  man  that  made  him." — 
Dickens:  Great  Expectations,  ch.  111. 

(3)  To  put  one's  shoulder  to  the  wheel :   To  assist 
in  bearing  a  burden  or  in  overcoming  a  difficulty  ; 
to  exert  one's  self ;  to  work  personally;  to  set  to; 
to  bestir  one's  self. 

8houlder-belt,  s.  A  belt  which  passes  across  the 
shoulder ;  a  baldric. 

"Thou  hast  an  ulcer  which  no  leech  can  heal. 
Though  thy  broad  shoulder-belt  the  wound  conceal." 
Dryden.     (Todd.) 

shoulder-blade,  *. 

Anat. :  The  scapula  (q.  v.)> 

"Then  let  mine  arm  fall  from  the  shoulder-blade,  and 
mine  arm  be  broken  from  the  bone.'* — Job  xxxi.  22. 

shoulder-block,  s. 

Naut.:  A  single  block  having  a  projection  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shell  to  prevent  the  rope  that  is  rove 
through  it  from  becoming  jammed  between  the 
block  and  the  yard. 

shoulder -bone,  substant.  The  shoulder-blade. 
(Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  3.) 

shoulder-brace,  s. 

Surg. :  An  appliance  for  treating  round  shoulders 

"shoulder-clapper,  s.    One  who  claps  another    one  at  a  distance,  &c. 

on  the  shoulder,  ay  in  familiarity,  or  to  arrest  him;        "He  shouted  with  all  his  force  for  some  minutes."— 

Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 


"He  used  to  shove  and  elbow  his  fellow-servants  to  get 
near  his  mistress,  when  money  was  a  paying  or  receiv- 
ing,"— Arbuthnot:  Hist.  John  Bull. 

*3.  To  push,  to  press. 

"  We  see  bodies  moved  by  other  bodies,  striking  or 
shoring  against  them."  —  &arch;  Light  of  Mature,  vol.  iL, 
pt.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  push  or  drive  forward  on  a  course ;  to  push 
roughly  on. 
"The    seamen  towed,   and    I    shored,   till   we  arrived 


der,  either  for  ornament  or  distinction,  or  to  sup-    within  forty  yards  of  the  shore."—  Swift;  Gulliver;  Lilli 


port  the  dress. 

shoulder-stripe,  s. 

Entoni. :  A  geometer  moth,  Anticlea  badiata. 

shoulder-striped  wainscot,  ». 

Entoni. :  A  night-moth,  Leucania  comma. 

shoulder-washer,  ». 

Vehicles :  The  washer  between  a  wheel  and  axle- 
tree. 

•shoulder-wrench,  s.  A  wrench  of  the  shoulder. 

shoul    der,  r.  t.  &  i.    [SHOULDER,  ».] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.   Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  push  or  thrust  with  the  shoulder ;  to  push 
or  shove  violently. 

"  The  mid-stream's  his;  T  creeping  by  the  side, 
Am  shoulder'd  off  by  Ms  impetuous  tide." 

Dryden:  Tyrannic  Love,  ii.  L 

2.  To  take  up  on  the  shoulderor  shoulders. 

"We  once  more  shouldered  our  packs  and  put  our  best 
foot  foremost."— Field,  Sept.  25,  1886. 

II.  Afi7.:  To  carry-  vertically  at  the  side  of  the 
body,  and  resting  against  the  hollow  of  the  shoul- 
der. 


put.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  To  push  off;  to  move  in  a  boat  by  means  of  a 
pole  or  oar  which  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water.  (Followed  by  off  or  from.) 

"  He  grasp' d  the  oar, 

Receiv'd  his  guest  aboard,  and  ahov'dfrum  shore." 

WurfA. 

IT  (1)  To  shove  away :  To  push  away  to  a  distance  ; 
to  thrust  off  or  away. 

*(2)  To  shove  by:  To  push  away,  to  reject;  to 
delay. 

"  Offense's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice." 

Mnkesp.:  Samlet,  iii.  3. 

(3)  To  shove  down:  To  overthrow  by  pushing;  to 
throw  down. 

(4)  To  shove  off:   To  thrust  or  push  away :   to 
cause  to  move  from  the  shore  by  pushing  with  a 
pole  or  oar. 

shSve,  s.    [SHOVE,  e.] 

1.  The  act  of  shoving  or  pushing ;  a  push. 

"  I  rested  two  minutes,  and  then  gave  the  boat  another 
shove,  and  so  on." — Swift:  Gulliver;  Lillfput,,  ch.  viii. 

2.  The  central,  woody  portion  of  the  stem  of  flax : 
the  boon. 


shove-board,  s.    A  sort  of  game  played  by  pusb- 


vay  through  a  crowd.  the   game  was    played.    Also  called  Shove-groat, 

shoul    dered,  a.    [Eng.  shoulder;  -ed.]    Having    Shovel-board,  Shuffle-board,  Shove-halfpenny,  and 
ihoulders;    generally    in  composition;    as,  broad-    ^novel-penny. 


shouldered. 

shoul  -d§r-Ing,  pr. par.  or  a.    [SHOULDER,  r.] 
slaouldering-file,  g.    A  flat  safe-edged  file  whose 


•shove-groat,  shove-halfpenny,  s.   The  same 
as  SHOVE-BOARD. 
"  A  favorite  game  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 


a  bailiff. 

"  A  nhottlder-clapper,  one  that  commands 
The  passages  of  alleys." 

Sfiabesp..-  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  2. 

shoulder-joint,  s. 

Anat. :  The  articulation  by  which  the  arm  i 
or  the  foreleg  of  a  quaruped  is  connected 
trunk.      The    large     herals   ' 

hnmerus  is  opposed  to  the 

of  the  glenoiu  cavity  of  the  scapula,  the  bones,  for 


narrower  sides  are  parallel  and   inclined.    When  f00?0008  wa8  shove-groat,  which  was  played  in  thefol- 

madeof  large  size  and  right  and  left,  they  are  some-  -**?  m.a'iner;    *  parallelogram  wa«  drawn  upon  th« 

times  called  parallel  V-files.  Sent^each  of  Shich  was  numbered  ^ThSfa  °ew^ 

ShOUt,  *ShOUte,  V.  i.  &  t.     [SHOUT,*.]  placed  in  turn  a  silver  groat,  or  smooth   halfpenny,  upon 

A    Tntramtitiw  the  edge  of  the  table,  and  by  a  smart  stroke  of  the  palm 

sent  it  among  the  partitions,  where  it  counted  according 

1.  lo  utter  a  loud  and  sudden  cry,  as   in  joy,  to  the  number  on  which  it  rested."— Knight:  Pictorial 

triumph,  exultation,   to  arrest  attention  of  some  Hiat,  Eng.,  ii.  891. 

Sh6v'-H 
[A.  S.  sec 
shove 


2.  To  treat  a  person  with  liquor.    (Slant/.) 

everybo 
Daily  Telegraph, 


.  Dut.  tchoffcl; 


schufel  ;  Ger.  schaufel.] 


*»1   * 

paroat 
an'.  ,kovl  .  Luw  Ger. 


. 

"He  a/touted,   or  treated    to    liquor  everybody  who       1-  An  implement  consisting  of  a  broad  scoop  or 
tered  the  bar."—  O.  A.  Sola,  in  London  Daily  Telegraph, 


.  Sola, 
B    Transitive  •  To  utter  with 

" 


- 

hollow  blade  with  a  handle,  used  for  raisiug  loose 
substances,  such  as  loose  earth,  coal,  sand,  gravel, 


•ed  is  connected  with  the    name.  shapes  and  sizes,  and  of  various  materials  accord- 

ispberical     head    of   the       Tf  To  shout  at:  To  deride  or  revile  with  shouts;  to    ^^^^^S^^S^^^^"^,    Fhu?' 
IB  much  smaller  surface    mock.  a  tire-shovel  for  raisinp  coals,  cinders,  or  ashes  la 


shout,  *shonte,  'showte,  s.   [Etym.  doubtful.] 


shoulder-knot.  «.    An  ornamental  knot  of  rib- 
bon worn  on  the  shoulder ;  an  epaulet. 

"  With  the  king's  shoulder-knot  and  gay  cockade." 
Cowper:  Table  Talk,  44. 

•shoulder-knotted,  adj.    Wearing  a  shoulder- 
knot. 

shoulder-of-mutton  sail,  8. 
ffaut.:  A  triangular  fore-and-aft  sail,  employed 
on  boats,  <fec.    The  apex  is  at  the  head  of  the  mast, 


---  beginning  ol 
their  onset  gave  a  general  shout." — Potter:  Antiquities  of 
Greece,  bk.  iii.,  ch.ix. 

Shout  ~dr,  s.    [Eng.  shout;  -er.]  One  who  shouts. 

"A  peal  of  loud  applause  rang  out, 
And  thinn'd  the  air,  till  even  the  birds  fell  down 
Upon  the  shouters'  heads."          Dryden:  cleomenes. 
shou  -thgr,  s.    [SHOULDER,  ».]    (Scotch.) 
Shout  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [SHOUT,  r.J 


,  , 

of  iron  ;  a  grain-shovel  is  of  wood  or  iron,  <tc. 

"Then  must  you  goe  deeper  and  cast  up  the  earth  with 
a  broad  spade  or  shuvell."—P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xvii., 
ch.  zzi. 

2.  A  shovel-hat  (q.  v.). 

"An  old  party  in  a  shvrel." — Alford:  Qiteen't  Ettyliik, 
p.  228. 

shovel-board,  *shovel-boord, ». 

1*  The  same  as  SHOVE-BOARD  (q.  v.). 

"The  youngest  and  silliest  chaplain  who,  in  a  remote 
manor  house,  passed  his  life  in  drinking  ale  and  playing 
at  sliorel-boara." — Macanlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  A  game  played  on  board  ship  by  shoving  with  a 


shoulder-pegged,  a.    Applied  to  horses  that  are 
gourdy,  stiff,  and  almost  without  motion. 

shoulder-pitch,  8. 

Anat. :  A  popular  name  for  the  acromion  process 
projecting  outward  and  forward  from  the  extremity 


Shive,  'schove,  ».  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  scofian,  scufan 
(pa.  t.  scedf,  pl.scufon;  pa.  par.  scofen) ;  cogn.with 
Dut.  echuivfn ;  Icel.  skufa,  sky  fa ;  Dan.  skuffe :  Sw. 
skuffa;  O.  H.  Ger.  sciuban:  Goth,  skiuban;  Ger. 
schieben  (pa.  t.  schob,  pa.  par.  geschoben).] 

A.  Transitive: 


driving  them  over  the  edge. 

shovel-fish,  shovel-head,  .-•. 

Ichthy.:  The  genus  Scaphirhynchus,  and  espe- 
cially S.  platyrhynchus. 

"The  two  smaller  figures  represent  the  SluH-el.fifh,  to 
called  from  the  curious  form  of  its  head,  which 


r~i •.-•*  .  called  from  the  curious  form  of  its  head,  which  is     ... 

of  the  spine  over  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  forming       1.  To  drive  along  by  the  direct  application  of    really  not  unlike  the  implement  from  which  ii  derivesiu 
le.r-  strength    without    any   direct    impulse;    to   push    popular  title."— Wood.  IIlus.  Xat.  Hist.,  iii.  200. 


fate,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     w6,    wet,    here, 
or,     wore,    wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mate,    cub,     cure,    unite, 


camel,     her,     there;     pine,    pit, 
cur.    rule,    full;     try,    Sfrlan.     ; 


sire, 

),       OB 


sir, 
=  e; 


marine;     go,     pot, 
ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


shovel-hat 

shovel-hat,  s.  \  hat  with  a  broad  brim  turned 
-up  at  the  sides  and  projecting  in  front,like  a  shovel, 
worn  by  dignitaries  of  the  Cuurch  of  England. 

shovel-head,  s.    [SHOVEL-FISH.] 

shovel-nose,  s. 

Zoology : 

1.  A  name  given  the  sand  shark. 

2.  A  small  shark  peculiar  to  Oaliforuian  waters. 
H.  A  shark   inhabiting  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Hejc- 

anchus  corinns. 

4.  Scaphirhyncvs  platvrhyncut,  the  Mississippi 
sturgeon ;  the  white  sturgeon. 

•shovel-penny,  s.    I  SHOVE-BOARD.] 

shovel-plow,  shovel-plough,  s.  A  plow  hav- 
ing a  simple  triangular  share,  and  employed  for 
cultivating  ground  between  growing  crops. 

sh6v'-el,  t'.  t.    [SHOVEL,  «.] 

1.  To  take  up  and  throw  with  a  shovel. 
•'  Where  no  priest  shovels  in  dust." 

Shakeap.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  S. 

'2.  To  gather  in  great  quantities. 
"Duckssfcot-ef  them  up  as  they  swim  along  the  waters." 
— Durham:  Phusico-Theologu,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xi.     (Note.) 

1T  To  shovel  up : 

I.  To  throw  up  with  a  shovel. 

'2.  To  cover  up  with  earth  with  a  spade  or  shovel. 

sh&v -el-ard,  s.    [SHOVELER,  s.] 

sh6v  -el-f ul,  sh&v  -el-full,  s.  [English  shovel; 
-full.']  As  much  as  a  shovel  will  hold ;  enough  to 
nil  a  shovel. 

shftv -el-lSr,  gh6v  el-e"r. ».    [Eng.  shovel;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  shovels ;  one  who  works 
with  a  shovel. 

"  Of  setting  a  numerous  body  of  shovellers  and  sweepers 
to  work  while  the  snow  is  still  dropping  from  the  clouds." 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Ornithology: 

(1)  Spatula    (Anas)    clypeata,     the     Broad-bill 
<q.  T.),or  Spoonbill-duck,  widely  distributed  over 
the  northern    hemisphere.    Length  about  twenty 
inches ;  bill  much  widened  on  each  side  near  tip, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  Spoonbill;  head 
and  upper  part  of  neck  in  adult  male  rich  green, 
lower  part  white,  back  brown,  breast  and  abdomen 
chestnut   brown.    It  nests  in  some  dry  spot  near 
water,  and  lays  from  eight  to  fourteen  greenish- 
buff  eggs.    (See  extract.) 

"The  flesh  is  tender,  juicy,  and  of  good  flavor.  The  ex- 
cel lent-e  of  the  Canvas-back  of  America,  as  au  article  of 
food,  is  proverbial,  yet  Audubon  also  says  that  no  sports- 
man who  is  a  judge  will  ever  go  by  a  Shoveller  to  shoot  a 
Canvas-back."— Tamil:  British  Birds  (ed.  4th),  iv.  379. 

(2)  The  White  Spoonbill.    [SPOONBILL.] 

"In  a  MS.  survey  of  a  certain  manor  [in  Sussex]  taken 
in  1570.  it  is  stated  that  'in  the  woods  called  the  West- 
wood  and  the  Haslette,  Shorelers  and  Herons  have  lately 
breed  I  sic],  and  some  Shovelers  breed  there  this  year.'  It 
is  clear  that  this  .  .  .  cannot  possibly  refer  to  the 
Shoveller  Duck."— Varrell:  British  Birds  (edition  4th), 
ii.  238. 

show,   shew   (ew   as  6),  *shew  en,  *shewe, 

v.  (.  &  t.  [A.  S.  8ceawian=tu  look,  see,  behold,  to 
point  out;  cogn.  with  Dut.  schouuien—to  inspect, 
to  view ;  Dan.  skue—to  behold;  Goth,  skawjan  (in 
comp.  usskav!jan)=to  awake;  Ger.  m:hauen=to 
behold,  U>  see.  From  the  same  root  as  Lat.  caveo— 
to  be  careful,  to  take  care ;  Eng.  cautious.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  exhibit  or  present  to  the  view;  to  display; 
to  place  in  sight. 

"Show  thyself  to  the  priest."—  Matthew,  viii.  4. 

2.  To  point  put  to,  as  a  guide;  hence,  to  guide, 
or  usher,  to  direct. 

"Will  you  show  me  to  this  house?" 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  2. 

3.  To  let  be  seen ;  to  discover,  to  disclose ;  not  to 
•conceal ;  to  exhibit. 

"I  have  showed  too  much  the  rashness  of  a  woman." 
Shakesp.:   Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

4.  To  discover,  to  reveal,  to  communicate,  to  dis- 
close. 

"All  the  secrets  of  our  camp  I'll  show." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iv.  1. 

5.  To  explain,  to  expound,  to  make  clear. 

"Forasmuch  as  knowledge  and  shewing  of  hard  sen- 
tences, and  dissolving  of  doubts,  were  found  in  the  same 
Daniel,  let  him  be  called."— Daniel  v.  12. 

6.  To  indicate,  to  point  out,  to  point  to.. 

"Why  stand  we  longer,  shivering  under  fears, 
Thats/iotc  no  end  but  death?" 

Miltom  P.  L.,  x.  1,003. 

7.  To  prove,  to  manifest,  to  make  apparent  or 
•clear  by  evidence,  reasoning,  or  the  like. 

"  I  have  showed  the  unfitness." — Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  4. 

8.  To  bestow,  to  confer,  to  afford,  to  do. 

"Felix,  willing  to  nhew  the  Jews  a  pleasure,  left  Paul 
bound."— Acts  xxiv.  27. 
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9.  To  inform,  to  teach,  to  instruct. 

"  I  shall  show  you  plainly  of  the  Father."—  John  xvi.  25. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  appear,  to  become  visible. 

"The  fire  i1  the  flint 
Shams  not  till  it  be  struck." 

Shakesp.:  Tinton  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

2.  To  appear,  to  look  ;  to  present  an  appearance  ; 
to  be  in  appearance. 

"Floating  darkly  downward  there, 
Her  rounded  arm  show'd  whitu  and  bare." 

Ill/run:  Siege  of  Corinth,  XX. 

3.  To  look,  to  appear. 

"The  painter,  whose  pictures  show  best  at  a  distance, 
but  very    near,    more    unpleasing."— Bitnuan:  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  pt.  i. 
*4.  To  become  or  suit  one  well  or  ill. 

"  My  lord  of  York,  it  better  showed  with  you." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV., Pt.  II.,  iv.  2. 

H  *(1)  To  show  away.  To  shew  away :  To  assume 
an  air  of  consequence  ;  to  show  off. 

"  Never  give  yourself  airs  ;  never  press  to  shew  aicuy,  as 
they  call  it."— T.  Hull:  Oenulne  Letters,  ii.  45. 

(2)  To  show  forth:  To  manifest,  to  proclaim,  to 
set  forth. 

"  Shew  forth  the  praises  of  him."— 1  Peter  ii.  9. 

(3)  To  show  off : 

(a)  Trains. :  To  set  off ;  to  make  an  ostentatious 
show  of. 

(6)  Intrans. :  To  make  an  ostentatious  show  or 
display. 

(4)  To  shoiv  up : 

(a)  To  show  or  point  out  the  way  up  to ;  as,  to 
show  a  gentleman  up  to  a  drawing-room. 

(6)  To  hold  up  to  animadversion,  ridicule,  or 
contempt;  to  expose. 

"Certain  persons  in  high  stations  of  life  would  be 
shown  up." — London  Times. 

show,  shew(ewaso),*schewe,  a.  [Snow, «.] 

1.  The  act  of  showing  or  exhibiting  to  the  view ; 
exposure  or  exhibition  to  the  view. 

"  Thus  much  ahow  of  fire." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

2.  Appearance,  whether  true  or  false. 

"Thy  odor  matcheth  not  thy  show." 

Shtikesp.:  Sonnet  69. 

3.  Ostentatious  display ;  parade,  ostentation. 

"  His  grandeur  and  majestic  show 
Of  luxury."  Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  110. 

4.  Anything  presented    to   the  view,   an  object 
attracting  notice ;  an  aspect ;  an  external  sign. 

"  Throng  our  large  temples  with  the  shows  of  peace." 
Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 

*5.  Semblance,  likeness. 

"  Our  senators 

Cheat  the  deluded  people  with  a  show 
Of  liberty."         Otway:  Venice  Preserved,  1.  1 

6.  Speciousness,    plausibility;    hypocritical   pre- 
tense. 

"For  a  show  make  long  prayers." — Luke  xx.  47. 

7.  A   sight     a    spectacle,    a    public    exhibition ; 
specif.,  an  exhibition  shown  for  money  ;  as,  a  flower- 
s/ion;, a  cattle-sAmc,  &c. 

8.  Representative  action. 

"Expressed  in  dumb  show  those  sentiments  of  grati- 
tude that  were  too  big  for  utterance." — Addison.  (Todd. ) 

9.  A    mucous    discharge,    streaked   with    blood, 
which  takes  place  one,  two,  or  three  days  before  a 
woman  falls  into  labor. 

If  Show  of  hands :  The  holding  up  of  the  hands  as 
a  means  of  indicating  the  opinion  of  a  meeting 
upon  a  proposition. 

show-bill,  s.  A  placard  or  other  advertisement, 
usually  printed,  containing  announcement  of  goods 
for  sale. 

*8hOW-DOX,  8.  A  box  containing  some  object  or 
objects  of  curiosity,  carried  round  as  u  show. 

show-bread,  shew-bread,  s. 

Judaism:  A  word  modeled  on  the  German  schan- 
brode,  Luther's  rendering  of  the  Heb.  lehem  hapa- 
nim=bread  of  the  faces  or  face,  perhaps  meaning, 
designed  for  the  presence  of  Jehovah.  It  is  called 
also  the  "continual  shew-bread"  (2  Chron.  ii. 4), 
or,  more  briefly,  the  "continual  bread  "  (Num.  iv. 
7),  or  "hallowed  bread"  (1  Sam.  xxi.  4-6).  It  was 
to  be  set  on  a  table  of  shittim  wood  (q.  v.),  over- 
laid with  gold  (Exod.  xxv.  23-29;  1  Kings  vii.48), 
and  having  a  blue  covering  (Num.  iv.  7).  The  shew- 
bread  consisted  of  twelve  cakes  baked  with  fine 
flour,  two  tenth  deals  being  in  each  cake  (Lev. 
xxiv.  5).  It  was  to  stand  in  the  Holy  Place,  ami, 
being  sprinkled  with  frankincense,  was  there  to  be 
eaten  each  Sabbath  by  Aaron  and  his  priestly 
descendants  (Lev.  xxiv. 9).  When  the  old  shew- 
bread  was  removed,  new  and  hot  bread  was  to  take 
its  place  (1  Sam.  xxi.  6).  When  David  was  in  want 
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of  food,  he  ate  the  shew-bread,  though  he  was  not 
a  priest  (1  Sam.  xxi.  3-6),  and  Jesus  approved  the 
deed  (Matt.  xii.  4;  Mark  ii.  26;  Lukevi.4).  Tim 
twelve  cakes  of  shew-bread  were  apparently  one  for 
each  tribe:  the  deeper  spiritual  significance  of  the 
bread  has  been  variously  interpreted. 

Show-card,  s.  A  tradesman's  card,  advertising 
goods  or  novelties. 

Show-case,  a.  A  case  or  box,  having  a  glass  top, 
side,  or  front,  in  which  delicate  or  valuable  articles 
are  placed  for  exhibition. 

show-down,  s.  A  term  used  in  card  playing, 
especially  in  draw-poker,  and  describing  the  action 
of  laying  all  the  hands,  face  up,  on  the  table,  when 
the  players  have  betted,  in  order  that  it  may  appear 
which  is  the  winning  hand  :  hence,  in  a  figurative 
sense,  a  crucial  test;  as,  When  it  comes  to  a  show- 
down he  will  fail. 

Show-glass,  s.  A  glass  in  or  by  means  of  which 
anything  is  seen ;  a  showman's  glass ;  a  mirror. 

•show-place,  s. 

1.  A  place  for  public  exhibition. 

2.  North's   (Plutarch:   Ant.,  liv.)  translation  of 
the  Greek  gymnasion=a  gymnasium,  adopted  bjr 
Shakespeare  (Ant.  <fc  Cleop.,  iii.  6). 

show-room,  s. 

1.  A  room  or  apartment  in  which  a  show  is  exhib- 
ited. 

2.  A  room  in  a  warehouse  or  wholesale  establish- 
ment, in  which  samples  of  goods  are  set  out  for 
inspection ;  also   a  room  in  a  hotel  set  aside  for 
the  use  of  commercial  travelers  in  which  toexhibit 
samples  of  their  goods  to  their  customers. 

•show-stone,  «.  A  glass  or  crystal  ball  by  means 
of  which  fortune-tellers  professed  to  foretell  future 
events. 

show-yard,  8.  A  yard  or  inclosure  in  which  cat- 
tle, sheep,  horses,  <fcc.,  are  exhibited  for  show. 

"He  felt  certain  he  should  not  himself  maintain  hi* 
own  flock  to  the  same  high  standard  but  for  the  competi- 
tive system  in  the  show-yard."— Field,  Dec.  12,  1885. 

8h6W-Sr  (1) ,  s.    [Eug.  show,  f. ;  -er.  ] 

1.  One  who  shows  or  exhibits. 

2.  That  which  shows,  as  a  mirror.    (  Wycliffe.) 
show'-Sr  (2),  *schour,  *shour,  *shoure  (orig. 

a  monosyllable),  8.    [A.  S.  scur;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
schoer ;  Icel.  skiir;  Sw.  skur;  Goth,  skura;   O.  H. 
Ger.  scur ;  Ger.  schauer.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  fall  of  rain  or  hail  (and  sometimes  of  snow) 
of  short  or  not  very  long  duration. 

"After  sharpest  shoures,  quath   Pees,   most  sheene  is 
sonne."  Piers  Plowman,  p.  364. 

2.  A  storm  or  heavy  fall  of  anything ;  a  fall  of 
things  in  thick   and  fast  succession.    [METEOR- 
SHOWER.] 

"  They  wheeled,  and  flying  behind  them  shot 
Sharp  sleet  of  arrowy  showers  against  the  face 
Of  their  pursuers."  Milton:  P.  S.,  iii.  324. 

3.  A  copious  supply  bestowed ;  liberal  distribu- 
tion or  supply. 

"Showers  of  wealth  descending  from  the  skies." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  ii.  814. 

II.  Pyrotechny :  A  term  applied  to  gold-rain 
(q.  T.). 

shower-bath,  s.  A  bath  in  which  a  shower  of 
water  is  dropped  upon  the  person,  usually  a  stream 
distributed  by  a  strainer. 

shtfw  -Si,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SHOWER  (2),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

•1.  To  water  with  a  shower  or  showers ;  to  wet 
with  rain. 

"  Lest  it  again  dissolve  and  shower  the  earth." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  883. 

2.  To  pour  down  copiously  and  rapidly;  to  be- 
stow liberally ;  to  distribute  or  scatter  freely. 

"The  commodore's  yacht  was  showering  rockets  and 
burning  lights."— Field,  Sept.  4, 1886. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  rain  in  showers;  to  pour  or  fall 
down  copiously. 

"It  rained  down  fortune  showering  on  your  head." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  i. 

shtfw'-Sr-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  showery,  -?iess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  showery. 

•shtfw  -er-Ing,  adj.  [English  shcncer  (2) ;  -ing.} 
Showery. 

show'-Sr-le'ss,  a.  [Eug.  shower  (2) ;  •less.']  Free 
from  showers ;  without  showers. 

"Scarce  in  a  showerless  day  the  heavens  indulge 
Our  melting  clime." 

Armstrong-  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  i. 

Show  -Sl-f,  a.    [Eng.  shower  (2) ;  -».] 

1.  Falling  in  showers. 

2.  Abounding  in  showers  of  rain  ;  rainy. 

"By  sowing  the  same  quantity  broadcast  in  showery 
weather." — Smithaon:  Useful  Book  for  Farmers,  p.  12. 
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showfully 

3.  A  free  translation  of  Germinal  (springing  or 
budding),  the  seventh  mouth  of  the  French  repub- 
lican year. 

'Show  -  f  tll-lyS  adv.  [English  show;  -full:  -!».] 
Gaudily. 


"All  showfully  garnisht."—  O 
Temple. 


n:  Masque  of  Middle 


Show  -l-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  shoirg  ;  -ly.}  In  a  showy 
manner;  with  show  or  parade;  ostentatiously, 
pompously. 

show  -I-nBss,  ».  [Enir.  shoiry  ;  -ness.}  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  showy  ;  show. 

Show  -lig,  s.  [Eng.  shotr;  -ing."]  A  presentation 
to  exhibition  ;  representation  by  words  ;  a  setting 
forth. 

•show  -Ish,  adj.  [Eng.  show;  -ish.}  Splendid, 
gaudy,  showy,  specious,  plausible. 

"To  distinguish  real  and  solid  worth  from  showish  or 
plausible  expense."  —  Pope:  To  Tonson,  Jane  7,  1732. 

show   man,  .s.    [Eng.  show,  v.,  and  man.]    One 
who  exhibits  a  show  ;  the  proprietor  of  a  show. 
"Yet,  showman,  where  can  lie  the  cause?" 

Wordsworth:  Star  Gaters. 

Shown,  pa.  par.  ofv.    [Snow,  B.] 

Show-?,  a.  [Eng.  show;  -</.}  Making  a  great 
show  or  appearance  :  attracting  attention  ;  gaudy, 
ostentatious,  gay,  splendid. 

"He  loaded  her  with  beads,  and  every  shnwy  trifle  that 
would  please  her."  —  Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

•shrag,  v.  t.    [SHBAO,  «.]    To  lop.    (Huloet.) 
shrag,  subst*    [Prob.  a  softened  form  of  scrag=& 
stump  or  branch.]    A  twig  of  a  tree  cut  off. 

'shrag  -gSr,  s.  [Eng.  slirag,  T.  ;  -er.}  One  who 
lops  or  trims  trees. 

shram,  v.  trans.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  cause  to 
shrink  or  shrivel,  as  with  cold  ;  to  benumb. 

shrank,  \iret.  of  v.    [SHRUNK.] 

shrap,  'shrape,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  place 
baited  with  chaff  to  catch  birds. 

"The  moat  chaffy  shrap  that  ever  was  set  before  the 
eyes  of  winged  fowl."—  Bishop  Bedell:  Letters,  p.  339. 

shrap    nel,  s.    [See  compound.] 

shrapnel-shell,  s. 

Ordn.  :  A  hollow  projectile  or  shell,  so  called  after 
its  inventor,  General  Shrapnel.  As  originally  con- 
structed, the  projectile  consisted  of  a  spherical  iron 
shell  filled  with  balls,  sufficient  powder  being  min- 
gled with  the  balls  to  burst  the  shell  when  the  fuse 
ignited  the  charge.  It  was  hence  called  spherical 
case-shot,  and  was  designed  to  attain  a  longer 
range  than  common  case-shot  or  grape.  The  burst- 
ing charge  was  of  just  sufficient  strength  to  open 
the  shell  without  scattering  the  balls,  which  con- 
tinued their  flight.  The  improved  shrapnel  has  its 
bursting  charge  in  a  cylinder  in  the  middle  of  the 
elongated  projectile  used  with  rifled  guns.  Shrap- 
nel are  commonly  filled  with  leaden  musket-balls  ; 
melted  sulphur  or  bituminous  matter  is  poured  in 
to  fill  up  the  interstices,  and  a  chamber  sufficiently 
large  to  contain  the  bursting  charge  is  formed  at 
the  base  of  the  shell. 

shread  head,  tubst.  [Eng.  *shread,  and  head.] 
[JEEKINHEAD.] 

shrSd,  'shrede,  *shread,  subst.  [A.  S.  scredde; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  tkrj6dhr=&  shred  ;  O.  Dat.  tchroode  ; 
Ger.  schrot.} 

1.  A  piece  torn  off  ;  a  strip  ;  a  fragment  torn  or 
cut  off. 

"In  a  piebald  livery  of  coarse  patches  and  borrowed 
threds."  —  Locke:  On  Human  Undent.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xx. 

2.  A  fragment  ;  a  piece  generally. 

"The  tutors  content  themselves  with  teaching  a  few 
unconnected  shreds  and  parcels  of  this  corrupted  course." 
—Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i..  ch.  i. 

II  Used  specif,  of  strips  of  cloth  employed  to  nail 
up  trees. 

3.  A  particle  ;  an  iota. 

"There  was  not  a  shred  of  evidence  against  hie  client." 
—  Hawley  Smart:  Struck  Down,  oh.  x. 

'shred-pie,  ».    A  mince-pie. 
shred,  *shredde,  v.  t.    [A.  S.  screadian;   Ger. 
Mchroten=to  gnaw,  to  cut,  to  saw.] 

1.  To  tear  or  cut  into  small  pieces,  particularly 
Into  long  and  narrow  pieces,  as  of  cloth  or  leather  ; 
fc>  tear  into  strips  ;  to  strip. 

2.  To  prune,  to  lop,  to  trim. 

"  In  lopping  anfl  shredding  of  treee,  when  the  cut 
•tandeth  open,  there  would  be  no  hollow  places  made  like 
caps,  for  f  eare  that  water  should  stand  therein."  —  P.  Hoi. 
land:  Pliny,  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  xxiii. 

3.  To   cut    vegetables  into  shreds    for   cooking. 
(2.  Kings  iv.  89.) 

»4.  To  cut.    (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  52.) 
*5.  To  scatter. 

"Wild  gourds  .  .  being  shrtd  amongst  other  whole- 
•ome  herbs."  —  Jones,  of  Maryland:  Works,  ii.  289. 
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shred  -ding,  pr.  par.  &s.    [SHRED,  v.} 

A.  Ax  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  into  shreds ;  the  act  of  prun- 
ing or  trimmiiii,'. 

2.  That  which  is  cut  off ;  a  fragment,  a  shred. 
"A  number  of  short  cuts  or  shreddings,  which  may  be 

better   called    wishes   than     prayers." — Hooker:    Ecclf*. 
Politic,  bk.  v.,  §27. 

II.  Carp,  (pi.} :  Short,  light  pieces  of  timber, 
fixed  as  bearers  below  the  roof,  forming  a  straight 
line  with  the  upper  side  of  the  rafters. 

shred  -Af,  a.  [Eng.  shred;  -y.}  Consisting  of 
shreds  or  fragments. 

'shred -less,  a.  [Eng.  shred;  -less.}  Having  no 
shreds.  (Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  47.) 

shrew,  'schrewe,  'shrewe,  'screwe,  s.  &  o. 
[A.  S.  scredwa  =  u  shrew-mouse,  prob.  orig.  =  the 
biter,  and  hence  transferred  to  a  scolding  or  churl- 
ish person.  Originally  used  of  both  sexes,  and 
implying  a  graver  charge  than  is  now  involved  in 
the  word.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language": 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*2.    A  churlish  person,  male  or  female ;  a  malig- 
nant, spiteful,  or  cantankerous  person  of  either  sex. 
*3.  A  wretch,  an  accursed  person,  a  villain. 
"  [He]  toke  to  his  counseile  a  shrewe, 
Whom  to  his  father  forth  he  sent." 

Gower:  C.  A.,  vii. 

4.  A  woman  of  vile  temper ;  a  virago,  a  terma- 
gant, a  scold. 

"Such  an  injury  would  vex  a  very  saint. 
Much  more  a  shrew  of  thy  impatient  humor." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

II.  Zoology:  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  Soncidfe,  particularly  the  Common  (Sorex 
vulgaris)  and  the  Lesser  Shrew  (8.  pygmoe-us).    The 
former  is  about  the  size  of  a  mouse,  which  it  some- 
what resembles  in  the  sbape  of  the  body,  feet  and 
tail,  but  has  the  muzzle  produced,  with  prominent 
nostrils,  far  beyond  the  lip ;  the  eyes  are  small,  and 
scarcely  discernible 

through  the  fur;  ears 
wide  and  short;  the 
tail  is  four-sided,  with 
the  angles  rounded 
off:  fur  usually  red- 
dish-gray above,  gray- 
ish beneath,  but  the 
color  varies,  and 
pied  specimens  often 
occur.  (LESSER- 
SHREW.]  They  feed  on 
insects  and  worms  and 
the  smaller  mollusca ; 
they  are  extremely 
pugnacious,  and  two 


Shrews. 
males  scarcely    ever    1-  Common  Shrew.    2.  Lesser, 


meet  without  a  battle, 
when    the    weaker   is 


.      . 
or  Pigmy,  Shrew. 


killed  and  eaten.  They  breed  in  the  spring;  the 
female  makes  a  nest  of  dry  herbage  in  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  and  brings  forth  from  five  to  seven  young, 
out  their  increase  is  checked  by  the  weasel  and 
barn-owl.  In  former  times  the  bite  of  the  Shrew 
was  erroneously  considered  venomous,  and  the  ani- 
mal itself  played  an  important  part  in  folk-medi- 
cine. [SHREW-ASH,  OARED-SHREW,  WATEK-SHHEW.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Churlish,  shrewish. 

"Yet  was  he  to  me  the  moste  shrew." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,087. 

shrew-ash,  a.    (See  extract.) 

"A  shrew-fish  is  an  ash  whose  twigs  or  branches,  when 
applied  to  the  limbs  of  cattle,  will  immediately  relieve 
the  pains  which  a  beast  suffers  from  the  running  of  a 
shrew-mouse  over  the  part  affected.  .  .  .  Into  the  body 
of  the  tree  a  deep  hole  was  bored  with  an  auger,  and  a 
poor  devoted  shrew-mouse  was  thrust  inalive,  and  plugged 
in,  no  doubt  with  several  incantations  long  since  forgot- 
ten."— White:  Not.  Hist.  ofSelborne,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxvii. 

shrew-footed  uropslle,  s. 

Zftol.:  Uropsile  soricipes,  the  sole  species  of  the 
genus,  discovered  in  Eastern  Thibet  by  Pere  David. 
The  general  characters  are  like  those  of  Urotrichns 
'q.  v.) ;  the  tail  is  naked  and  scaly,  fur  slate-color, 
with  a  brownish  tinge. 

shrew-mole,  s. 

ZoOl.:  ticalops  aquatica,  often  called  the  mole  in 
this  country,  through  which  it  is  widely  distributed. 
The  snout  is  slender  and  elongated,  and  the  toes  of 
the  hind  feet  are  webbed.  [ScALOPS.] 

shrew-mouse,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Sorex  vulgaris.    [SHREW,  «.,  II.] 


shrich 

'shrew-struck,  adj.    Injured  or  affected  by  a 

Shrew.    [SHREW-ASH.] 

"  When  a  horse  in  the  fields  happened  to  be  suddenly 
seized  with  anything  like  a  numbness  iu  his  legs,  he  was 
immediately  judged  by  the  old  persons  to  beeither  planet- 
struck  or  shrmt+miek.  The  mode  of  cure  which  they  pre- 
scribed, and  which  they  considered  in  all  cases  infallible, 
was  to  drag  the  animal  through  a  piece  of  bramble  that 
grew  at  both  ends." — White:  Selborne,  lett.  xxviii.  t  Note.) 

•shrew,  'shrewe,  v.  t.  [SUKEW.S.]  Tobeshn-w. 
to  curse. 

"  ^hrfif  me 
If  I  would  lose  it  for  a  revenue." 

.SVi'i/.c.«/,..  Cijmbfline.  ii.  3. 

shrewd,  'schrewed,  'shreude,  *shrewed,  .1. 
[Prop,  the  pa.  par.  of  s/»reic  =  to  boslirew  to  curse.] 

*1.  Wicked,  unfair,  swindling,  malicious.  (Con- 
veying a  graver  charge  than  we  now  attach  to  the 
word.) 

"Is  he  shrewd  and  unjust  in  his  dealings  with  others." 
— South:  Sermons,  vi,  106. 

*2.  Accursed,  cursed.  vile. 

"  Ne  leuede  yet  nogt 

Here  schrewede  dede."         Hubert  <;/  Gloucester,  p.  16*. 
*:i.  Vixenish,  scolding,  shrewish. 

"As  old  as  r1;  bil,  and  as  curst  and  shrewd 
As  Socrates'  Xantippe." 

Shakesp.:  Tami ny  of  the  Shrew,  i.  '2. 

*4.  Vexatious,  troublesome,  mischievous,  ill,  hurt- 
ful, malicious. 

"  No  enemy  is  so  despicable  but  he  may  do  a  body  a 
shrewd  turn."— L' Estrange:  Fables. 

*5.  Spiteful,  dangerous. 

"He  made  a  shrewd  thrust  at  your  belly."—  Shaken.: 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

*6.    Sly,  cunning,  artful,  arch. 

"That  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  ii.  1. 

7.  Astute,    sagacious,    discerning,  sharp,  acute, 
keen ;  as.  He  is  a  shrewd  man. 

8.  Characterized  by  or   arising  from  acuteness, 
sagacity,  or  acntcness  of  discernment. 

"Professing  to  despise  the  ill  opinion  of  mankind 
creates  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  we  have  deserved  it." 
— Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  16. 

shrewd -ly5,  'shreud  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  »hivmi; 
•Iv-} 

*1 .  In  a  mischievous  manner  or  degree ;  mischiev- 
ously, injuriously. 

"This  practice  hath  most  shrewdly  past  upon  thee." 
Shakesp. .   Twelfth  .\ight,  v. 

*2.  Vexatiously,  annoyingly. 

"Yet  seem'd  she  not  to  wince,  tho*  shrewdly  pain'd." 
Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  133. 

^3.  Greatly,  exceedingly. 

"He  is  shrewdly  vexed  at  something." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Hi.  S. 

4.  Sharply,  keenly,  bitingly,  painfully. 

"Let  us  assume  that  the  morning  is  a  shrewdly  cold 
one,  and  damp  to  boot." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

5.  In  a  shrewd,  astute,  or  sagacious  manner;  as- 
tutely, sagaciously ;  with  acuteness  of  discernment. 

"'Tis  shrewdly  guessed 
That  Redmond  rules  the  damsel's  breast." 

Scott:  Kokeby,  vi.  10. 

shrewd  -nSss,  «.    [Eng.  shrewd;  -ness.} 
*1.  Iniquity,  wickedness,  depravity. 
"  Forsothe  the  erthe  is  corrupt  before  God,  and  is  ful- 
filled with  shrewdness."— Genesis  vi.  12.    (1866.) 

*2.  Vexatiousness,   annoyance,  mischievousness. 

*3.  Cunning,  artfulness,  slyness.  (Shakespeurr •: 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2.) 

4.  Sagaciousness,  sagacity,  astuteness,  cleverness : 
sharpness  of  discernment ;  as,  the  shrewdness  of  ;i 
remark. 

*shrewe,  s.  &  r.    [SHREW,  ».  *  ».] 

*shrewed,  *shrewed  ness,  &c.  [SHREWD, 
SHREWDNESS,  Ac.  J 

shrew'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  shrew;  -ish.}  Having  the 
qualities  or  manners  of  a  shrew ;  vixenish.  (Said 
of  a  woman.) 

"My  wife  is  shrewdish  when  I  keep  not  hours." 

Shakesp..  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  1. 

Shrew -Ish-ly1,  odt>.  [Eng.  shrewish;  -ly.]  In  a 
shrewish  manner;  like  a  shrew;  peevishly,  tart.'y, 
sharply. 

"  He  speaks  very  shrewishly,  one  would  think  his  moth- 
er's milk  were  scarce  out  of  him." — Shakesp. .-  Twelfth 
Xight,  i.  6. 

shrew  -Ish-ness,  s.  [Eng. shrewish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  shrewish. 

"  I  have  no  gift  at  all  in  shrewishness." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

'shrlch,  'shriegh,  r.    [SHRIEK,  v.} 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mate,    cftb,    cfire,    volte,    cfir,     rflle,    fill;     try,     Syrian,     se.    03  =  8;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


shriek 

shriek,  *scriek,  *scrike,  *slirike,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A 
doublet  of  screech  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive:  To  utter  a  sharp,  shrill  cry;  to 
scream,    as   0110    in   a   sudden  fright,  horror,   or 
anguish. 

"And  pour  these  accents,  xhriekiny  as  he  flies." 

Byron  :  .YI'SJKI  and  Euryftlits. 

B.  Trans. :  To  utter  with  a  shriek  or  shrill  cry. 

"Shrieking  undistinguished  woe." 

sf/:i!:<  s/i.:  L-'i-i  <•'.*  Complaint,  20. 

shriek,  8.  [SHRIEK,  verb.]  A  sharp,  shrill  cry  or 
scream,  as  of  one  in  anguish  or  extreme  terror;  a 
shrill  noise. 

"The  shrieks  of  the  conquer'd,  the  conquerors'  yell." 
Bl/run:  CMllle  Harold,  ii.  12. 

shriek-owl,  s.    The  Screech-owl  (q.  v.). 
shriek  -er,  subst.    [Eng.  shriek;  -er.]    One  who 
shrieks. 

"Again — the  shrieking  charmers — how  they  rend 
The  gentle  air— the  shrirkers  lack  a  friend." 

Crabbe:  Tales  of  the  Hall,  ill. 

shriev -9,1,  a.  ["Mid.Eng.sAriet;e  =  asheriff ;  -al.\ 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sheriff. 

"His  shrievnl  sword,  and  his  richly  bejeweled  chain  of 
office."— Citizen,  Jan.  9,  1886. 

shriev'-gl-t?,  *shrev -gl-ty1, «.  fA  contract,  of 
sheriff alty.]  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  sheriff; 
the  period  during  whicii  a  sheriff  holds  office. 

"The  shrevalty  in  ancient  times  was  honos  sine  otiere." 
—Fuller:  Worthies  of  England. 
'shrieve,  s.    [SHERIFF.]    A  sheriff. 

"  Scarce  a  shrieve's  wife  at  an  assize 
Was  dressed  so  tine,  so  roll'd  her  eyes." 

Somervile:  The  Yeoman  of  Kent. 
•shrleve, «.  t.    [SHRIVE.] 

Shrift,  «.  [A.  S.  «crt/f=confession.  from  scrifan 
=  to. shrive  (q.  T.)  ;  Icel.  ekript,  skrift ;  Sw.  shrift; 
Dan.  shrifte.} 

1.  Confession  to  a  priest. 

'"Twas  told  me  in  shrift; 
Thou  know'st  'tis  death  an  if  it  be  revealed." 

Marlowe:  Jew  of  Malta,  iii.  5. 

2.  The  priestly  act  of  shriving;  absolution. 

"I  will  give  him  a  present  shrift" 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 

•shrift-father,  *shrifte-fader,  subst.  A  father- 
confessor. 

"  I  ehrewe  these  shrtft-faders  everich  on." 

Chaucer:  C:  T.,  7,024. 

•Bhrlght  (gh,  silent),  pret.  of  v.  [SHRIEK,  r.]  A 
shriek.  (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  2.) 
shrike,  s.  [From  the  cry  of  the  bird.] 
Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of  the 
Laniidsd  (q.  v.},  applied  specially  for  the  last  three 
centuries  to  Lanius  excubitor,  the  Great  (jray 
Shrike.  The  length  of  the  adult  male  is  about  ten 
inches;  pearl  gray  on  upper  part  of  body;  chin, 
>  breast,  and  abdomen  white ;  tail  feathers  black, 
',  variegated,  and  tipped  with  white;  a  black  band 
'crosses  the  forehead,  runs  under  the  eyes,  and 
I  expands  into  a  patch  on  the  ear-coverts  The  Lesser 
j  Gray  Shrike  (L.  minor),  from  eight  to  nine  inches, 
which  bears  a  general  resemblance  in  plumage  to 
I  its  larger  congener,  is  an  occasional  winter  visitor, 
i  The  Red-backed  Shrike(£.  colluris)  likeL  septentri- 
ionalis,  is  often  called  tbe  Nine-killer  (q.  v.),  and 
,with  one  or  two  other  small  Shrikes,  is  sometimes 
placed  in  a  gpnns  Euneoctonus.  Shrikes  feed  on 
imsects  and  small  birds,  and  have  a  remarkable 
habit  of  impaling  their  prey  on  thorns  in  the  neigh- 
boniood  of  their  nests,  which  may  thus  bo  easily 
'discovered.  They  kill  and  impale  many  insects  that 
[they  do  not  eat,  and  even  iu  confinement  they  push 
portions  of  the  food  given  them  between  the  wires 
jof  their  cages,  or  transfix  it  on  a  sharp  nail,  if  one 
jbe  provided  for  the  purpose.  [BUTCHER-BIRD.] 

"The  mayfly  is  torn  by  the  swallow,  thesparrow  speared 
by  the  shrike."— Tennyton:  Maud,  I.  Iv.  4. 

!  Shrike-crow, «. 

]    Ornith.:  Swaiuson's  name  for  the  genus  Barita 

Kq.  v.). 

1  shrill,  'schrll,  *shril,  'shrllle,  'shirle,  adj. 
pk  subst.  [The  same  word  as  Lowland  Scotch  skirl 
ta  shrill  cry ;  sfct'rf  =  to  cry  shrilly  ;  from  Norwegian 
pkryla,  skrcela—to  cry  shrilly;  skroel=a  shrill  cry; 
;if.  bw.  dial.  nkrala=to  cry  loudly;  A.  S.  scralletfin 
Ftomake  a  loud  outcry;  Low  Ger.  schrell  =  s\iTi]l; 

*rov.Ger.  scAri7/=shrill ;  schrillen^  to  sound  shrill.] 

A.  At  adjective : 

\.  Sharp  or   acute    in  sound  or  tone ;   having  a 

iercing  sound  or  tone. 

"Unimpaired,  and  shrill,  and  clear." 

Coviper:  The  Cricket. 

2.  Uttering  or  emitting  a  sharp,  piercing  sound  j 
is,  a  shrill  trumpet. 

*B.  Assubttt. :  A  shrill  sound. 

"  With  the  sadden  shrill  I  was  appalled." 

Spenser:  Ktttnes  of  Time,  680. 
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'Shrill-edged,  «.  Acute,  sharp,  or  piercing  in 
sound. 

"  The  shrill-edyed  shriek  of  a  mother." 

Tennyson:  Maud,  I.  i.  16. 

*shrill-gorged,  a.  Having  a  gorge  or  throat 
which  I'inits  a  shrill,  piercing  note;  having  a  clear 
or  high-pitched  voice  or  note. 

"The  shrill-gorged  lurk."— Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  1. 

shrill-tongued,  a. 

1.  Having  a  shrill  voice. 

"  When  shrill-tongued  Fulviu  scolds." 

Shakrsp.:   Antuiiif  ami  cli-ojuttfii,  i.  1. 

2.  Speaking  in  a  high  toue. 

"Is  she  shrill-tnngued  or  low?" 

Shakesp.;  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  3. 

shrill-voiced,  adj.  Having  a  shrill  or  piercing 
voice  or  sound. 

"Confines  the  shrill-voiced  whirlwind  round  and  round." 
H'on/.stPoj-fA:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

*Shrlll,  r.  i.  &  t.    [SHRILL,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  utter  a  shrill,  piercing  sound. 

"  At  lost  they  heard  a  home  that  shrilled  cleare." 
Spenser;  F.  §.,  II.  iii.  20. 

2.  To  sound  shrilly  or  piercingly. 

"First  shrilled  an  unrepeated  female  shriek." 

Scott:  Don  Roderick,  xU. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  give  or  utter  a  shrill  sound. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  shrill  tone. 

"  Death  shrilled,  hard  and  quick,  in  spite  and  fear; 
Hal  ha!  and  what  mayst  thou  do  at  the  domes?" 

K.  Browning:  Balaust ion's  Adventure. 

*ShrIll-Ing,  a.  [Eng.  shrill;  -ing.']  Sounding 
shrilly,  shrill. 

"Nor  eager  steed,  •withshrftltny  neigh, 
Accused  .lit1  lagging  groom'*  delay." 
,  Scott.  Kvkeby,  ii.  17. 

Shrill -ness,  s.  [Eug.  shrill;  -netts.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  shrill. 

"These  parts  first  dispose   the   voice   to  hoarseness  or 

shrillness*'— Smith;  On  Old  Age. 

Shrill  -yt,*Shrill-ie,  adv.  &  a.    [Eng.  shrill;  -y.] 

A.  As  adv. ;  In  a  shrill  manner;  with  a  shrill  or 
piercing  sound. 

"  Round  the  rough  caatle  shrilly  sung 
Thewhirling  blast." 

Warton:  Grave  of  King  Arthur. 

B.  As  adj.:  Somewhat  shrill. 

"And  children  that,  unwitting  why, 
Lent  the  gay  shout  their  shrilly  cry." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  20. 

Shrimp,  v.  t.&i.  [The  same  as  SCRIMP  (q.  v.). 
Probably  there  was  an  A.  S.  verb  scrimpan  (pa.  t. 
Bcramp,  pa.  par.  scrampen),  whence  also  crimp, 
cramp,  and  crumple.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  contract,  to  make  small  or  paltry. 
"But  what  dismal  \y  shrimped  things  would  they  appear, 

turned  into  English.'*—  Echard:   Contempt  of  the  Clergy, 
p.  44. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  catch  or  fish  for  shrimps, 
shrimp,  s.    [SHRIMP,  v.] 

1.  Literally  and  Zoology: 

(1)  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of   the 
genus  Crangon  (q.v.),  allied  to  Lobster,  Crayfish. 
and  Prawn.    The  form  is  elongated,  tapering,  and 
arched.    The  rostrum   is  very  short,  claws  small, 
the  fixed  finger  being  merely  a  small  tooth,  the 
movable  finger  unciform.    The  whole  structure  is 
delicate    ana   sub-translucent,  and  of   such    hues 
that  the  species  may  readily  escape  observation, 
whether    resting    on    a    sandy   bottom    or  moving 
through  the  water.    When  alarmed  they  bury  them- 
selves in   the  sand  by  a   peculiar  motion  of   the 
telson.    The  Common  Shrimp  (Crangon  vulgaris), 
about  two  inches  long,  greenish-gray  dotted  with 
brown,  is  esteemed  .as  an  article  of  food ;   other 
species,  from  warmer  latitudes,  are  equally  prized. 
They  are  usually  taken  by  means  of  a  shrimp-net. 
(See  extract.) 

"The  common  shrimp  is  en  exception  tc  the  general 
rule  that  the  cuticle  of  the  Crustaceans  is  either  red  in 
the  living  animal  or  becomes  so  on  boiling.  The  cuticle 
of  C.  vulgaris  in  the  living  state  is  light-brown  or  almost 
white,  and  the  animal  is  somewhat  translucent.  .  .  . 
After  boiling,  the  cuticle  assumes  its  well-known  brown 
color."— Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  flth),  xxi.  847. 

(2)  Pandalus  annulicornix,  taken  in  the  northern 
waters  of  Europe.    When  alive  its  color  is  reddish- 
gray,  with  red  spots.    When  boiled  it  becomes  a 
deep  red.    It  is  smaller  than  the  Prawn  (Palcemon 
serratuit'))  with  which,  however,  it    is  sometimes 
confounded. 

2.  Fig. :  A  dwarfish  creature ;  a  little  wrinkled 
person ;  a  pigmy,  a  manikin. 

"It  cannot  be,  this  weak  and  writhled  shrimp 
Should  strike  such  terror  in  his  enemies." 

Shakes?..-  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  3. 


shrinkage 

Tf  Cup  Rhrimps:  A  local  name  in  the  south  of 
England  for  the  young  of  Palcemon  serratus,  from 
their  being  measured  in  small  cups  instead  of  being 
sold  by  tale,  as  they  are  when  full  grown. 

shrimp-net,  Kubst,  A  small-meshed  bag-net, 
mounted  on  a  hoop  and  pole  for  catching  shrimps. 

Shrimp  -Sr,  s.  I  Eng.  shrimp,  v. ;  -er.]  One  whc* 
fishes  for  or  catches  shrimps. 

shrine,  *schrin,  *schryne,  *srine,  s.  [A.  S. 
«crin=the  ark  (of  the  covenant  i,  from  Latin  scri- 
nium=a  chest,  case,  or  box.]  [ScRiNE.J 

I.  Literally; 

1.  A  case,  box,  or  reliquary  in  which  the  bones  or 
other  remains  of  saints  were  deposited.    They  were 
often     richly    ornamented    with     gold,     precious 
stones,  and  elaborate  carvings,  and  were  generally 
placed  near  the  altar  of  the  church.    The  earliest 
form  of  the  shrine  was  that  of  a  diminutive  model 
of  a  church,  with  a  high-pitched  roof. 

2.  A  tomb  of  shrine-like  form  ;  the  mausoleum  of 
a  saint  in  a  church. 

"And  let  the  corse  enbaurae,  and  forth  she  fette 
This  dead  corse,  and  in  the  shrine  it  shette." 

Chaucer:  Legends  of  Cleopatras. 

II.  Fig.:  A  place  or  object  sacred  or  hallowed 
from  its  associations  or  history  ;  an  altar. 

"  Lovers  are  in  rapture  at  the  name  of  their  fair  idol ; 
they  lavish  out  all  their  incense  upon  that  shrine." — 
Watts. 

fshrine-WOrk,  subst.  The  elaborate  carving  with 
which  shrines  and  canopies  wore  adorned. 

"The  exquisite  tracery  of  their  screens  and  shrine- 
work."—J.  S.  Brewer.-  English  Studies,  p.  106. 

*shrlne,  *shryne,  r.  t.  [SHRINE,  s.}  To  place  in 
a  shrine;  to  enshrine. 

"  Causyd  it  to  be  had  into  the  monastery  of  seynt  Denys, 
and  there  shrynyd  hym."—Fabgan:  Chronycle,  ch.  xxxii. 

Shrink,  *Shrinke  (past  tense  shrank,  *ahronke. 
*s/irwncfc,  shrunk,  past  particip.  *shronk,  shrunk t 
*8hruncken),  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  scrincan  (pa.  t.acranc, 
pa.  par. scruncen)  =  to  contract,  to  shrivel;  cognate 
with O.  Dan.schrinken;  cf.  Sw.skrynka=.8. wrinkle; 
skrunkla~to  wrinkle,  to  rumple.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To   contract   spontaneously;    to    draw   or   be 
drawn  by  an  inherent  Quality  into  less  breadth, 
length,  or  compass. 

"It  is  given  very  well  in  cose  of  contractions  and 
shrinking  of  sinews."— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxii.,  oh. 
xzili. 

2.  To  shrivel ;  to  become  shriveled  or  wrinkled  by 
contraction,  as  the  skin. 

"And  shrink  like  parchment  in  consuming  flame." 
Dryden:  Annus  Mirabllis,  cclxiv. 

3.  To  withdraw,  recoil,  or  retire,  as  from  danger; 
to  give  way. 

"Whereas  the  Englishmen  should  haue  kept  their 
ground  and  defended  them,  they  began  to  shrinked — 
Holinshed.  Hiat.  Scotland  (an.  834). 

4.  To  recoil,  as  in  horror,  distrust,  disgust,  or 
fear. 

"  None  had  been  deeper  in  guilt,  and  none  shrank  with 
more  abject  terror  from  death,  than  Porter."— Macaulav 
Hiat.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

5.  To  express  or  indicate  fear,  horror,  or  pain,  by 
a  contraction  or  shrugging  of  the  body. 

"And  when  I  bend,  retire  and  shrink, 
Says,  'Well — 'tis  more  than  one  would  think.'  " 

Cowper:  Poet,  Oyster,  and  Sensitive  Plant. 

B.  Transitive; 

1.  To  cause  to  shrink  or  contract. 

"  Return,  Alpheus,  the  dread  voice  is  post, 
That  shrunk  thy  streams." 

Milton:  Lycidae,  133. 
*2.  To  withdraw.    (Milton.) 

IT. To  shrink  on:  To  fix  firmly  on  by  causing  to- 
shrink,  as  a  tire  on  a  wheel  or  a  hoop  round  a  can- 
non is  shrunk  on  by  making  it  slightly  smaller  than 
the  part  it  is  to  fit,  expanding  it  by  heat  till  it  can 
bo  slipped  into  its  place,  and  then  allowing  it  to- 
cool. 
*shrlnk,*.  [SHRINK,?;.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  shrinking;  a  spontaneous 
contraction  into  less  compass. 

2.  A  withdrawing,  recoiling,  or  drawing  back,  a» 
in  fear  or  horror ;  recoil. 

"  Receiv'd  with  such  a  chear, 
As,  not  a  sigh,  a  look,  a  shrink  bewrays." 

Daniel.  Civil  Wars,  i. 

shrink -age  (ageasl£),*u&^.   [Eng.s/wwfr,  *.; 

-ayej 

1.  The  contraction  of  a  material  in  cooling  after 
being  heated  ;  or  in  consequence  of  desiccation,  a» 
in  the  case  of  wood  and  clay.  It  is  an  important 
element  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  many 
mechanical  processes. 


totfll,    bo"^;     polzt,    Jtfwl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  1V 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  ---•  shun;      -tion,      -s,ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -    shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del* 


shrinker 
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shrubby-trefoil 


*2.  The  act  of   shrinking   or  recoiling,    as  from 
danger,  <&c. 


*shrood,  c.  t.    [SHROUD,  v.]  shrouded-gear,  *. 

shroud,  *schroud,  *shrud.  s.  [A.  S.  scrud  =  a  *".  Much.:  Cog-gear  in  which  the  cogs  are  pro- 

"By  abstaining  altogether  from  action,  the  public  no  garment,  clothing;  cogn.  with  Icel.  skrudh  =  the  tcctod  by  a  flange  coming  out  even  with  the  face  of 

mbt  make  a  further  shrinkage  probable."— SI.  James's  shrouds  of  a  ship,  furniture  of  a  church;  Norw.,  the  wheel,  so  that  the  interdental  spaces  are  in 


Dan.  &  Sw.  «fcritd  =  dress.    Allied  to  shred  (q.  v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  A  piece,  shred,  or  fragment  of  stuff. 

"Gine  my  imkednes 
Some  shrowl  to  shelter  it." 

t'/uijmmii;  Homer's  Odysaty,  vi.  274. 

'J.  Dross,  clothes,  a  garment,  a  dress. 
3.  The  dress  of  the  dead ;  a  winding-sheet. 
"Nature's  pleasant  robe  of  green. 
Humanity's  appointed  shroud,  enwraps 
Their  monuments  and  their  memory.  ' 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

cover  or  surround 


Gazette,  Sep.  23,  1885. 

3.  Diminution  in  value ;  as,  shrinkage  of  real  estate. 
shrlnk'-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  shrink,  v.;  -er.]    One  who 
shrinks  or  withdraws  from  danger,  &c. 
"We  are  no  cowardly  shrinktm, 
But  true  Englishmen  bred." 

Old  Sea  Song;  Neptune's  Raying  Fury. 

shrink   Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SHRINK,  i-.] 

shrinking-head,  *. 

Founding :  A  body  of  molten  metal  in  the  pate  of 
•a  mold,  to  supply  metal  to  the  casting  during 
shrinking.  Also  called  a  Sinking  head. 

8hrlAk'-IAg-iy,  adr.  [Eng.  shrinking;  -ty.]  In 
A  shrinking  manner;  by  shrinking. 

shrite,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  local  name  for 
the  thrush, 

*shrlv  -gil-t^, «.    [SHRIEVALTY.] 

Strive  (pa.  t.  shrove,  pa.  par.  shriven,)  v.  t.  &i. 
fA.  S.  serf/an  (pa.  t.scrdf,  pa.  par.  serif  en),  borrowed 
from  Lat.  «crt'6o=to  write,  to  draw  up  a  law,  hence 

to  impose  a  lejra  1  obligation  or  penalty,  to  prescribe    or  other  place."—  Withals. 
apenance;  cf.Icel.8Jtr»/a=toscratch,towrite;  Dan,       *g   Shelter  protection 
•afcrivc.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  hear  or  receive  the  confession  of,  as  a  priest. 

"  Save  what  the  father  must  not  say 
Who  shrived  him  on  his  dying  day." 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 

2.  To  confess  and  absolve ;  to  grant  absolution  to 
After  confession. 

*'  And  they  shrove  the  dying  Haco, 
And  they  prayed  his  bed  beside." 
Blackit:  Lays  of  Highlands  and  Islands,  p.  63. 

*3.  To  make  confession ;  to  confess.  (Used  reflex- 
ively.) 

"Kneel  thee  down  by  me, 
And  shrive  thee  so  clean  of  thy  deadly  sin." 

Scott:  Gray  Brother. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  administer  confession  and  absolution. 
"Where  holy  fathers  wont  to  thrive." 

Spenser:  Shepherds  Calendar;  Aug. 

*2.  To  confess,  to  make  confession. 

"  And  who  art  thou,  thou  Gray  Brother, 
That  I  should  shrire  to  thee?" 

Scott:  Gray  Brother. 


"I  stood 

Among  them,  but  not  of  them;  in  a  shroud 
Of  thoughts  which  were  not  their  thoughts." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  113. 

*5.  A  covered  place, serving  asaretreatorshelter, 
s  a  den  or  cave;  a  vault  under  a  church. 
"Cryptoporttcua.    A  vault  or  shroude,  as  under  a  church 


"  Put  yourself  under  his  shroud." 

Shakesp.;  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  13. 

*7.  The  branching  top  or  foliage  of  a  tree. 

"An  equivocal  reference  to  shrouds  in  the  sense  of  the 
branches    of    a    tree."  —  Warton:    On    Milton's 
Poems. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mach.  (pi.) ;  [SHROUDING,  C.] 

2,  Nautical  (pi.)  ; 

(1)  Large  ropes  extending  from  the  lower  mast 
heads  to  the  sides  of  the  ship,  where  they  are  fast 


effect  mortises  in  the  face  of  the  wheel. 

shroud   Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [SHROUD,  «.] 

A.  A  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  rf1  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1  Hiidraul.  Eng. :  The  annular  peripheral  plates 
of  a  water-wheel,  forming  the  ends  of  the  buckets; 
usually  termed  the  sides  of  the  buckets,  as  occupy- 
ing positions  at  the  sides  of  the  wheel. 

'shroud -ISSB,  a.  [Eng.  shroud ;  -less.]  Without 
a  shroud. 

"Lies  shroudless,  uaentombed." 

Dodsley:  Melpomene. 

•shroud  f,  'shroud  ie,  a.  [Eng.  shroud;  -y.] 
Affording  shelter. 

"If  your  stray  attendance  be  yet  lodg'd 

Within  these  shroudie  limits." 
Milton:  MS.  ofComuH,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

shrove,  pi-ef.o/v.    [SHRIVE.] 

•shrove,  r.  i.  [SHROVE-TIDE.]  To  join  in  the 
festivities  of  Slirove-tide ;  hence,  to  make  merry. 

"What  else,  I  beseech  you,  was  the  whole  life  of  this 
miserable  man  here,  but  in  a  manner  a  perpetual  sAror. 
ing?" — Hale:  Sermon  on  Luke  xvi.  25  (ed.  1683),  p.  4. 

Shrove-tlde,  s.     Confession  time;   specifically, 
the  time  when  people  were  shriven  preparatory  to 
Lent;  the  period  between  the  evening  of  the  Satur- 
'"    day  before  Quinquagesima  Sunday  and  the  morn- 
ing of  Ash-\\  ednesday. 

"For  Easter  gloves,  or  for  a  Sln-m-p-tide  hen. 
Which  bought  to  give,  he  takes  to  sell  again." 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  iv.  B. 

Shrove  Tuesday,  s.  Confession  Tuesday;  the 
day  before  Ash-Weanesday.  the  Tuesday  after  Quin- 


Mjvav.0  w»  «,.«j  .-...<.-  u»   uu»i  -mi'.  ..  !.•  i  '    .,,*..  u4,,  i«oi-  nay  weioru  .ASH-  »  t'lini'tttiav.  MIO  J-  uesuay     ____   _,_ 

ened   to  the  dead-eyes,  which  are  secured  to  the  quagesima  Sunday,  on  wliich  day    all    Catholics 

channels.    They  serve  to  steady  the  mast  athwart-  were  accustomed  to  confess  to  their  priest,  after 

?b!p'  asf  ist  "V*!?*  ?.nd  backstaj-s  in  supporting  which  they  spent  the  day  in  merriment  and  sporte, 

it  m  a  fore-and-aft    direction,  and   afford   means  and  dined  on  pancakes  or  fritters.    The  practice  of 

"{  ascending  it.    Shrouds  are  named  from  their  eating  pancakes  on  this  day  survives,  whence  the 

position,  or  from  the  spar  to  which  they  are  at-  name  of  Pancake-Tuesday  or  Pancake-day  given  to 

tached,  as  fore,  main,  mizzen,  topmast,  top-gallant,  it. 


,  ,  ,  , 

The  bowsprit-shrouds  extend  from  the  head  of 
the  bowsprit  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  [Ft'TTOCK- 
SHROUDS.] 

"Mr.  Hicks  .  .  .  ordered  him  to  be  taken  to  the 
gang-way,  and  tied  up  to  the  shrouds."  —  Cook:  Pint  You. 
age,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 


ShrlV  -el,  v.  i.  &  t.    [Etym.  doubtful.    Skeat  con- 
siders it  a  frequentative  form  from  Old  Northum- 
brian screpa=to  pine  away ;  cf.  Norweg.  skrypa=to 
8fcrj/u=transitory,    frail;    " 


(2)  The  chains  by  which  the  funnel  is  braced,  in 

steamers.\ 


waste,  s 


Sw.  dial. 
k'  feeble= 


A.  Intrans.:  To  contract;  to  draw  or  be  drawn 
into  wrinkles ;  to  become  wrinkled  or  corrugated. 
(Frequently  followed  by  up.) 

"Leaves,  if  they  shrivel  and  fold  up,  give  them  drink." 
— Evelyn. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  contract  into  wrinkles  or 
corrugations. 

"He  calls  for  Famine,  and  the  meagre  fiend 
Blows  mildew  from  beneath  his  shrivell'd  lips." 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  188. 

*ShrIV-eld-jf,  adj.  [English  shriveled;  -y.] 
Shriveled  up. 

"  Apoor,  ricketty,  fthrireldy  sort  of  a  child." — Sirs.  Trol- 
lupe:  Michael  Armstrong,  ch.  iii. 

shrlv  -en,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SHRIVE.] 
shrlv  -§r,  «.    [English   «hrtV(e) ;  -er.]    One  who 
shrives ;  a  confessor. 

"The  ghostly  father  now  hath  done  his  shrift 
When  he  was  made  a  shriver,  'twas  for  shift." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  PI.  III.,  iii.  2. 

shrlv  -Iftg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  *.    [SHEIVE.] 
A.  A  B.   As  pr.  par.  tfr  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  Shrift,  confession. 

"Priests  were  praying,  preaching,  shriving,  holding  up 
the  host." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  jtvii. 

*Shriving-pew,  s.    A  confessional. 
*shrivlng-tiine,  s.    Time  in  which  to  make  con- 
fession and  receive  absolution. 

"He  shoulorthe  bearers  put  to  sudden  death, 
Not  shrivino-time  allow'd." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

Shroff,  s.  [Hind.  «arrd/=a  banker.]  A  banker 
-or  money-changer.  (Eaftt  Indies.} 

shr8ff-age  (age  as  Ig),  subst.  [SHROFF.]  The 
examination  of  coins,  and  the  separation  of  the 
good  from  the  debased.  (Simmonds.) 

*shronk,*staonke,pref.  ofv.  &pa.par.  [SHRINK, 
verb.} 


shrov  -Ing,  subst.    [SHROVE,  i>.]    Performing  the 
ceremonies,  or  enjoying  the  sports  of  Shrove-tide. 
'Shrow,  s.    [  SHREW,  ».]    A  shrew. 

"In  such  a  night 

Did  pretty  Jessica  (like  a  little  throw) 
Slander  her  love,  and  he  forgave  it  her." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venite,  v.  1. 

shrub  (1),  »schrub,  *shrob,  subst.   [A.  S.  scro* 
cogn.  with  Norw.  skrubba;  Dan.  dial,  skrub;  ant 


shroud-bridle,  s. 

Nautical:  A  kind  of  crowfoot  fastened   to  the    Eng.  scrub  (q.  v.).] 

shrouds,  to  hold  sheets,  braces,  &c.  Bot. :  A  plant  having  perennial  branches  proceed 

v.         .  .    .  ing  directly  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  withou 

shroud-laid,  o.  any  SUpporting  trunk.    It  is  generally  taller  than  a 

Rope-making:  A  term  applied  to  a  rope  made  of    herb,  and  less  tall  than  a  tree.    From  four  to  twelv 

four  strands  twisted  around  a  core.  feet  are  common  dimensions  for  a  shrub. 

shroud-plate,  s. 

1.  Mach.:  [SHROUD, «.,!!.  1.]' 

2.  Nautical: 


"The  flowering  shrubs  that  decorate  our  door 
Will  prosper,  though  untended  and  alone." 

Wordsworth:  Farewell. 


(1)  An  iron  plate  fixed  to  a  ship's  side  for  the       shrnj>  (2)-»-    [Arab.  «fcirfc,  shurb=a.  drink  a  bev 
-  ••       •         •  erage,  from  sftartoa=he  drank.    Shrub  and  syrup 


attachment  of  the  shrouds. 

(2)  A  ring  surrounding  a  mast  and  to  which  the 
futtock-shrouds  are  secured. 

shroud-rope,  s. 

Naut. :  A  fine  quality  of  hawser-made  rope,  used 
for  shrouds. 


shroud-stopper,  s. 

Nautical:  A  piece  of  rope  made  fast,  above  and 
below  the  damaged  part  of  a  shroud  which  has  been 
injured,  by  shot  or  otherwise,  in  order  to  secure  it. 

shroud-truck,  s. 

Naut.:  A  wooden  thimble  secured  to  the  shrouds 
and  acting  as  a  fair-leader  for  the  running-rigging. 

shrfiud,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SHROUD,  s.] 
A    Transitive' 


are  doublets.]  [SHERBET.]  A  drink  or  liqueur 
composed  of  acid,  generally  that  of  lemons  am 
sugar,  with  spirit,  chiefly  rum,  to  preserve  it. 

'shrub,  f.  t.  [SHKUB  (1), «.]  To  prune  down,  a 
to  preserve  a  shrubby  form. 

"Though  they  be  well  shrubbed  and  shred,  yet  thej 
begin  even  now  before  the  spring  to  bud." — Anderson 
"-  fol.  64. 


Expos,  of  Benedict™  (1678),  fo 
Shrub  -bSl-f,  s.    [Eng.  shrub  (1),  8. ;  -ery.] 

1.  Shrubs  generally  or  collectively. 

2.  A  plantation  of  shrubs,  formed  a?  an  ornamen 
to  gardens  or  pleasure-grounds. 

"All  the  shore  is  adorned  by  a  gay  succession  of  conn 
try    houses,    shrubberies,   and    flower    beds."— Matftulav 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  3 
A.  a.un....^.  'shrnb  -bl  ness,  s.    [Eng.  shrubby;  -ness.-]    The 

1.  To  shelter  or  conceal  with  a  shroud  or  cover-    Duality  or  state  of  be.ng  sh rub .by . 

ing;  to  cover,  to  hide  from  sight ;  to  veil;  to  euvel-       shrub -by,  a.    [Eng.  shrub  (1),  s.;  -y.} 
ope  so  as  toconceal.  1.  Full  of  or  abounding  with  shrubs. 

"Amid  the  flock's  the  domestic  herd  "  Due  west  it  rises  from  this  shrubby  point." 

His  harmless  head  he  hopes  to  nftrond."  Milton:  Comus,  306. 

Scott:  The  Chase,  am.          2   Resembling  a  shrub;   specifically  applied  t< 

2.  To  put  a  shroud  or  winding-sheet  on  ;  to  dress    perennial  plants  having  several  woody  stems. 

for  the  grave.  ..  The  ]an<j  abont  it  is  dry  and  sandy,  bearing  only  • 

"  If  I  die  before  thee.  shroud  me  few  shrubby  trees."— Vampier:  Voyages,  ch.  vi. 

In  one  of  these  e*m°>l«^""OIMIOt  ^  3  3.  Consisting  of  shrubs  or  brushwood. 

3.  To  lop  the  branches  of.    (Pror.) 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  take  shelter  or  harbor.  shrubby-trefoil,  «. 

'shroude,  v.    [SHROUD,*.]  Bot  .  The  Kenus  Pteiea  (q.  v.),  and  specifieaib 

shroud -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SHROCD,  «.]  Ptelea  trifoliata. 


•  The  shrubby  herbage  on  their  meagre  hills." 

Armstrong:  Art  of  Preserving  Health. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
•or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk, 


what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     ner,     there;     pine,     pit, 
who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full:     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
»,    08  =  e; 


marine;   g6, 
ey  =  a.      qu 


p6t 


shrubless 
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shut 


*ihrub  -less,  a.  [Eng. shrub  (1),  s. :  -te*s.]  Des- 
titute of  shrubs. 

"And  was  scarce  conscious  what  I  wist, 
As  shrublfss  i-ra^s  within  the  mist." 

liyrtni;  I'l'i'smier  «f  Chilian,  ii. 

shrufiF,  s.  [A  variant  of  scurf  or  sent/.]  Refuse, 
rubbish;  the  refuse  or  dross  of  metals;  light  dry 
wood  used  as  fuel.  (Prov.) 

shriig,  *shrug-gyn,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Dan.  Kkrugge, 
aki~ukke=to  stoop :  Sw.  dial.  skrukka,.*ikntya=t.o  sit 
in  a  crouching  position.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  draw  up ;  to  contract ;  always  used 
with  reference  to  the  shoulders,  and  to  denote  a 
motion  or  action  implying  dislike,  dissatisfaction, 
doubt,  or  the  like. 

"He  shnttjtjecl  up  Ms  shoulders,  and  seemed  to  be  terri- 
fied."— Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  iii.,  eh.  ii. 

*B.  Intrans.;  To  raise,  draw  up,  or  contract  the 
shoulders,  as  to  denote  dislike,  dissatisfaction, 
doubt,  or  the  like. 

"  He  grins,  smacks,  shrugs,  and  such  an  itch  endures, 
As 'prentices  and  school-boys,  which  do  know 
Of  some  gay  sport  abroad,  yet  dare  not  go." 

Dunne;  Satires,  ii. 

shrug,  s.  [SHRUG,  i\]  The  act  of  shrugging  the 
shoulders;  a  drawing  up  or  raising  of  the  shoul- 
ders, as  to  denote  dislike,  dissatisfaction,  doubt, 
or  the  like. 

"  His  shoulders  witnessing  by  many  a  shrug, 
How  much  his  feelings  suffer* d." 

Coteper:  Hope,  415. 

slirunk,  pret.  &•  pa. par.  of  v.    [SHRINK.] 
slirunk-on,  a.    [SHRINK,  r.,  ^[.] 
shrunk  -en,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SHRINK.]    Shrunk ; 
shriveled  up ;  withered,  contracted. 

"  To  build  for  giants,  and  for  his  vain  earth, 
His  shrunken  ashes,  raise  this  dome." 

Byron1,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  152. 

stuck,  s.    [Prob.  connected  with  shock,  a.] 

1.  A  shell  or  covering;  a  husk  or-pOd,  especially 
;be  shell  or  covering  of  a  nut,  as  a  walnut,  &c. 

2.  The  case  0**  covering  of  the  larvee  of  certain 
insects. 

"Larvae  when  rising  to  the  surface  and  before  emerg- 
ing from  the  shuck."— Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

3.  A  shock,  a  stook. 

shuck,  v.  t.  [SHTJCK,  *.]  To  shell ;  to  remove  the 
shucks  or  husks  of. 

"Shucking  peas  in  the  barn."-  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

ahfid-der,  *  shod-er,  *  schud  er,  *schod-er, 
r.  i.  [A  frequentative  verb,  from  the  same  root  as 
scud  (q.v.);  cf.  O.  H.  Ger.  schftttem=to  shake,  to 
tremble,  to  quake.]  To  tremble,  or  shake,  as  in 
Fear,  horror,  aversion,  or  cold ;  to  shiver,  to  quake. 
'Shuddering  with  fear."— Dyer:  The  Fleece,  ii. 

shud  -d§r,  s.  [SHUDDER,  v.]  A  trembling  or 
aking,  as  in  fear,  horror,  aversion,  or  cold;  a 
ivering. 

"Terribly  swear 
Into  strong  shudders." 

Shabesp.:  Ttmon  of  Athens,  iv.  8. 

Shud  -der-Ifig,  pr.par.  or  a.    [SHUDDER,  v.] 
shud  -der-Ing-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  shuddering;  -ly*] 
n  a  .shuddering  manner;  with  shudders. 
"We  listen  shudderingly  for  the    creeping   tiger." — 
ribner's  Magazine,  Sept.,  1877,  p.  656. 

shude.  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  prob.  connected 
ith  shed,  v.]  The  husks  of  rice  and  other  refuse 
rice-mills,  largely  used  to  adulterate  linseed- 
,ke.  (Simmonds.) 
shuf  -fle,  r.  t.  &  i.  [A  doublet  of  scuffle,  and  a 
equent.  from  shove  (q..v.)»  Low  Ger.  achuffelnt 
hufeln.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  push  or  shove  from  one  to  the  other;  to 
love  one  way  and  the  other. 

Shuffling  her  threads  about  the  livelong  day." 

Cowper;  Truth,  320. 

2.  To  miz  by  pushing  or  passing  from  one  place 
i  another;  to  throw  into  disorder;  specifically,  to 

mnge  the  relative  positions  of,  as  of  cards  in  a 
ack. 

"A  mere  undistinguish'd  chaos,  where  sense  and  reason, 
rate  and  man,  are  shuffled  together  without  any  order." 
Soott;  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.,  ch,  ii. 

3.  To  remove  or  introduce  with  some  artificial  or 
rauduleut  confusion. 

"Her  mother, 

Now  firm  for  doctor  Cains,  hath  appointed 
That  he  shall  likewise  shuffle  her  away." 

Shakesp,:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  6. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  change  the  relative  position  of  cards  in  a 
ack  by  moving. 

"To  deal  and  shuffle,  to  divide  and  sort 
.    Her  mingled  suits  and  sequences." 

Coicper:  Task,  i.  474. 


*2.  To  shift,  to  move  about. 

"  [The  wind]  soon  came  about  again  to  the  east,  and 
blew  a  gentle  gale;  yet  it  often  shuffled  about  to  the  S.  E." 
— Dumpier:  Voyages  tan.  1686). 

3.  To  change  position,  to  shift  ground,  to  ovado 
questions,  to  prevaricate;  to  practice  shifts  to 
elude  detection. 

*4.  To  struggle,  to  shift,  to  make  shift. 
"Your  life,  good  master, 
Must  shuffle  for  itself." 

Shakesp.;  Cijmbeline,  v,  5. 

5.  To  move  with  a  slovenly  and  dragging  gait. 

"Shuffle  awny  with  slippered  feet  to  their  offices." — Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph. 

t>.  To  shove,  push,  or  move  the  feet  noisily  to 
and  fro  on  the  floor;  to  scrape  the  floor  with  the 
feet. 

If  I.  To  shuffle  off: 

(1)  Trans.:  To  get  rid  of;  to  rid  one's  self  of;  to 
shake  off. 

"  When  we  have  shuffled  oJTthis  mortal  coil." 

Shakes^.:  Hamlet,  iii.  L 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  move  off  in  a  slovenly,  dragging 
manner;  to  evade,  to  equivocate. 

"If,  when  a  child  is  questioned  for  any  thing,  he  per- 
sist to  shuffle  it  off  with  a  falsehood,  he  must  be  chastised." 
— Locke:  On  Education. 

*2.  To  shuffle  up :  To  throw  together  in  haste ;  to 
make  up  or  form  in  confusion,  or  with  fraudulent 
disorder. 

"  They  sent  forth  their  precepts  to  convent  them  before 
a  court  of  commission,  and  there  used  to  shuffle  up  a  sum- 
mary proceeding  by  examination,  without  trial  of  jury." 
—Bacon. 

shuf -fle,  s.    [SHUFFLE,  v.] 

1.  A  pushing,  shoving,  or  jostling ;  the  act  of  shuf- 
fling, mixing,  or  throwing  into  confusion  by  change 
of  places;  specif.,  the  act  of  changing  the  relative 
position  of  cards  in  a  pack  by  shuffling  them. 

"All  ill-favorfedly  cobbled  and  jumbled  together,  by  the 
unguided  agitation  and  rude  nhnjjle*  of  matter." — Bent- 
ley:  Boyle  Lectures. 

2.  An  evasion,  a  trick,  an  artifice. 

"Sot-inns'  pretended  reasons  against  the  notion  of 
remembrance  were  mere  shuffle  and  pretense." — Water- 
land:  Works,  vii.  64. 

3.  In  dancing,  a  rapid  scraping  movement  with 
the  feet. 

*  shuffle  -board,  s.    The  same  as  SHOVEL-BOARD 

(q.v.). 

*sliuffle-capi  s.  A  play  in  which  money  is  shaken 
in  a  cap  or  bat. 

"He  lost  his  money  at  chuck-farthing,  shuffle-cap,  and 
all-fours." — Arouthnot. 

shuffle-scale,  s. 

Tailoring:  A  measure  used  by  tailors.  It  is  grad- 
uated at  both  ends,  each  end  being  independently 
adjustable. 

shuffle-wing,  nibst.  A  local  name  for  the  hedge- 
sparrow,  Accentor  modularis. 

shuf  fle"r,  s.    [Eng.  shuffl(e) ;  -er.'} 

1.  One  who  shuffles ;  one  who  mixes  up  the  cards 
previous  to  dealing. 

2.  One  who  walks  or  moves  with  a  slovenly,  drag- 
ging gait. 

3.  One  who  prevaricates  or  equivocates;  a  pre- 
varicator. 

"  The  greatest  prevaricator  and  shuffler  imaginable." — 
yarn-land.-  Works,  iii.  160. 

shuf  -fling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [SHUFFLE,  «.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Moving  with  a  slovenly,  dragging  (fait. 

"  "Tie  like  the  forced  gait  of  a  shuffling  nag." 

Shakesp.:  Henri/  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  1. 

2.  Prevaricating,  evasive. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  mixing  or  changing  the 
relative  position  of  things,  as  of  cards ;  evasion ; 
escape  by  artifice  or  trick. 

"  But  'tis  not  so  above: 
There  is  no  shuffling."         Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  8 

shuffling-plates, *.  pi. 

Locksmith. :  A  series  of  isolated  slabs  or  boards, 
made  to  advance  in  a  given  plane,  then  to  drop 
down,  return  on  a  lower  level  beneath  another  set 
of  advancing  plates,  and  then  rise  to  repeat  the 
movement. 

shttf-fllng-lyc,  adv.  [Eng.  shuffling;  -ly.l  In  a 
shuffling  manner;  with  shuffling;  evasively,  pre- 
varicatingly. 

"I  may  go  shufflingly,  for  I  was  never  before  walked  in 
trammels;  yet  I  shall  drudge  and  moil  at  constancy,  till 
I  have  worn  off  the  hitching  in  my  pace." — Dryden:  Span- 
ish Friar,  I. 


*Shug,  V.  t.     [SHOO.] 

1.  To  shrug;  to  writhe  the  body,  as  persons  with- 
the  itch  ;  to  scratch.    (Prov.) 
*2.  To  crawl,  to  sneak. 

shule,  shool,  s.    [SHOVEL,  «.]    (Scotch.) 

shu  mach,  s.    [SUMACH.] 

shun,  'shonien,  *shunien,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  sninian, 
ojisctinian,  orig.=to  flee  away,  to  hurry  off ;  cognate- 
\\ithlcel. skunda,skynda;  Dan.sfctfnde;  Sw. skytula 
siy=to  hasten,  to  hurry,  to  speed.] 

I.  To  avoid:  to  keep  clear  of  or  away  from  ;  to  get 
or  keep  outot  the  way  of ;  to  avoid,  to  shrink  from, 
to  eschew,  to  elude. 

"Placed  in  such  a  light  as  tobea/twunedbyevery  boy  in, 
the  school." — Goldsmith:  The  Bee. 

*2.  To  decline,  to'neglect. 

"I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of 
God."— Acts  xx.  27. 

*shttn  -less,  a.  [Eng.  shun;  -(ess.]  Not  to  be- 
avoided  or  escaped;  inevitable. 

"Alone  he  entered 

The  mortal  gate  of  the  city,  which  he  painted 
"With  shunless  destiny." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

shunt,  *schont,  *schount,  *schownt,  *schunt, 
v.i.&t.  [Icel.  8fcwdda=to  speed.]  [Sncx.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  start  aside ;  to  step  or  go  aside. 
"  I  shunted  from  a  peyke." 

Little  John  Xobody.    (Ilalliaell.} 

*2.  To  escape ;  to  get  away. 

"  If  at  ye  snap  you  to  shount.1' — Alexander,  2,143. 

3.  To  go  away ;  to  depart,  to  shift. 

"  Elder  Shipp  managed  to  shunt  away  from  the  ques- 
tion of  Mormon  morality  altogether." — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

*4.  To  put  off ;  to  delay. 

5.  To  turn  or  be  turned  from  one  line  of  rails  to 
another.  [SWITCH.] 

"It  came  into  collision  with  a  Southampton  goods 
which  was  shunting." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  shun,  to  avoid.     (Prov.) 

2.  To  give  a  start  to;  to  shove.    (Prov.) 
H.  To  move  or  turn  aside ;  as — 

(1)  To  turn  a  railway  train  from  the  main  line 
into  a  siding ;  to  switch  off. 

"  In  goods  trains  the  guard,  moreover,  has  to  shunt  and 
marshal  the  wagons." — St.  James's  Oazette,  Sept.  23,  1885. 

(2)  To  shift  to  another  circuit,  as  an  electric  cur- 
rent. 

4.  To  get  rid  of ;  to  push  or  set  aside ;    to  free- 
from,  as  something  disagreeable. 

"He  did  not  dome  any  harm,  and  a  friendly  policeman, 
came  up  and  gently  shunted  him." — London  Daily  Tele* 
yraph. 

shunt,  s.    [SHUXT,  u.] 

1.  The  act  of  turning  aside;  specif.,  the  turning 
off  or  shunting  of  a  railway  train  from  the  main 
line  into  a  siding,  so  as  to  leave  the  main  line  clear. 
[SWITCH.] 

2.  Ordn.:   The  transference  of  the   studs   on   a 
projectile  from  the  deeper  to  the  shallower  sides  of 
the  grooves  of  a  gun  in  passing  along  the  bore,  so 
that  it  may  leave  the  bore  axially,  as  is  effected  in 
Armstrong's  and  some  other  systems  of  rifling. 

3.  Teleg. :  A  wire  used  to  divert  a  portion  of  the 
current. 

shunt-gun,  s. 

Ordn.:  A  rifled  gun  having  two  sets  of  grooves, 
one  down  which  the  studs  on  the  projectile  are 
passed  in  leading,  and  another,  not  so  deep,  along 
which  the  studs  pass  in  discharging,  thus  fitting 
tightly  in  the  shallower  rifling  of  the  double 
groove,  the  ball  being  shunted  from  one  set  to  the 
other  at  the  bottom  of  the  bore  by  the  explosion  of 
the  charge. 

shunt -er,  s.  [Eng.  shunt,  v. :  -er.]  One  who- 
shunts;  specif.,  a  person  employed  on  a  railway  to 
shnnt.  or  switch  off  cars  from  one  track  to  another 
(English.) 

shiire,  pret.  ofv.    [SHEAR,  r.]    (Scotch.) 

shflrf,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  puny,  insignifi- 
cant person ;  a  dwarf.  (Scotch.) 

'shark,  v.  i.    [SHAEK,  ».] 

shut,  *8hltte,  *shutte  (pa.  t.  *shette,  *shit,  shut, 
pa.  par.  "schit,  *shttte,  "shit,  shut),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
scj/«uu=to  shut,  prop.=to  fasten  with  a  bolt  or 
shding-bar  (shuttle)  .which  took  its  name  from  be- 
ing shot  across;  O.  Dut.  scft«r;=an  arrow,  a  dart; 
Dut.  schutten=to  shut  in,  to  lock  up;  schut=a 
fence,  a  screen,  a  partition  ;  Ger.  schHtzen=to  pro- 
tect, to  shut  off  water;  schutz  =  &  guard,  a  flood- 
gate.] 
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A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  close,  so  as  to  bar  egress  or  ingress  ;  to  bar' 
"Jesus  cam  while  the  yatis  weren  schtt,  and  stood  in 

the  myddil  and  eeide  pees  to  you."— Wycliffe:  John  xx. 

2.  To  close  by  bringing  the  parts  close  together ; 
as,  to  shut  a  book. 

3.  To   forbid  or   bar  entrance  iuto ;    to  prevent 
access  to ;  to  bar,  to  prohibit. 

"Shall  that  be  shut  to  man,  which  to  the  beast 
Is  open?"  Hilton:  P.  L.,  ix.  691. 

4.  To  inclose,  to  surround,  to  confine,  to  hem  in. 

"Shut  me  nightly  in  a  charnel-house." 

Shatcesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  1. 

5.  To  cover  over  or  up.    (Often  followed  by  «/>.) 
"And  shutting  up  their  windows  to  prevent  any  of  their 

Hghts  from  being  seen." — Ansun:  Voyages,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

6.  To  preclude,  to  exclude. 

"  On  various  seas  not  only  lost. 

But  shut  from  every  shore,  and  barred  from  every  coast." 

Dryden.    (Todd.) 

*7.  To  contract,  to  harden.    (Deut.  xv.  7.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  close  itself ;  to  be  closed ;  as,  a 
door  shuts  of  itself ;  flowers  shut  at  night. 

11.  To  shut  in: 

(1)  To  inclose,  to  confine.    (Genesis  vii.  16.) 

(2)  To  cover  or  intercept  from  view ;  as,  The  head- 
land shuts  in  the  view. 

2.  To  shut  off: 

(1)  To  exclude,  to  intercept ;  as,  to  shut  off  from 
supplies. 

(2)  To  prevent  or  stop  the  passage  of,  as  steam  to 
an  engine,  by  closing  the  throttle-valve. 

3.  To  shut  out:  To  preclude  'rom  entering;  to 
deny  or  refuse  admission  to ;  to  exclude. 

4.  To  shut  up: 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  close;  to  make  fast;  to  secure  the  entrance 
into. 

"  Shut  up  your  doors." — Shakesp. :  Lear,  ii.  4. 

(b)  To    inclose,    to   confine;    as,    to   shut   up   a 
prisoner. 

*(c)  To  bring  to  an  end ;  to  terminate.    (Dryden.) 
*(d)  To  bar. 

"  Our  halberds  did  so  fkut  up  his  passage." 

Shatoup.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  3. 

MTo  unite,  as  two  pieces  of  metal  by  welding. 
To  cause  to  become  silent  by  argument,  retort, 
orityt  or  force ;  to  cause  to  cease ;  to  put  an  end 
to  the  action  of.    (Colloq.) 

(2)  Intrans.:  To  cease  speaking;  to  become  silent. 
(Colloq.) 

5.  To  shut  up  shop :  To  come  to  an  end ;  to  cease 
to  exist. 

"  It  would  not  be  many  months  before,  to  use  a  homely 
«xpreesion,  our  mercantile  marine  would  shut  up  shop." 
—Pall  Jtall  Gazette. 

Shut,  pa.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [SHUT,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :   (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.   Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Closed,  barred,  fastened. 

2.  Kid,  free.    (Followed  by  of.) 

3.  Not   resonant    or    sonorous;    dull.    (Said    of 
sound.) 

II.  Orthoepy:  Having  the  sound  suddenly  inter- 
rupted or  stopped  by  a  succeeding  consonant,  as 
the  i  in  grit. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  shutting ;  close. 

Since  the  shut  of  evening  none  had  seen  him." 

Dryden:  Don  Sebastian,  iv.  1. 

*2.  A  small  door  or  cover ;  a  shutter. 

"  In  a  very  dark  chamber,  at  a  round  hole,  about  one- 
third  part  of  an  inch  broad,  made  in  the  shut  of  a  win- 
dow, I  placed  a  glass  prUm." — A'ewttm. 

II.  Metal-working:  The  line  of  junction  of  two 
pieces  of  metal  united  by  welding. 

IT  Cold  shut:  ( COLD-SHUT.] 

shute, «.    [CHUTE,  SHOOT,*.] 
Shut  -tSr,  <r.    [fcng.  shut,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  LanOf. :  One  who  or  that  which  shuts  or 
closes. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Joinery:  A  framing  hung  upon  hinges  to  the 
sash-frame  of  a  window,  and  serving  to  close  out 
the  light  or  spectators.  There  aro  inside  and  out- 
side shutters.  The  former  are  usually  in  several 
pieces,  called  naps,  which  are  hinged  together 
and  fold  into  a  casing  called  a  boxing.  [FRONT- 
8HTJTTER.]  Some  shutters  are  arranged  to  be 
opened  and  closed  by  a  sliding  movement,  either 


horizontal  or  vertically ;  and  other?,  particularly 
those  for  shops,  are  made  in  sections,  so  as  to  be 
entirely  removed  from  the  window. 

"The  wealthy, 

In  lofty  litters  borne,  can  read  and  write, 
Or  sleep  at  ease  ;  the  shutters  make  it  night." 

Dryden:  Jurenal,  sat.  v. 

2.  Found.:  [GATE-SHUTTER ;  SHUTTER.] 

shutter-fastening,  shutter-hook,  s.  A  hook 
for  fastening  a  shutter,  open  or  shut. 

shutter-hook,  s.    [SHUTTER-FASTENING.] 

shutter-lift,  ».  A  catch  on  a  shop-shutter,  by 
which  to  lift  it. 

shut  -ter,  v.  t.  [SHUTTEE,  «.]  To  close  up  or  pro- 
tect with  shutters. 

"  Here  is  Garraway's  bolted  and  shuttered  hard  and 
fast." — Dickens:  Uncommercial  Traveler,  xxi. 

shut  -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &.  s.    [SHUT,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr. par. ctparticip. adjective:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

Metal-work.:  The  act  of  joining  or  welding  one 
piece  of  iron  to  another. 

shutting-post,  subst.  The  post  or  joint  against 
which  a  gate  or  door  is  closed. 

shut -tie,  *schlt-el,  *  shit-tie,  *schet-yl, 
*schyt-tyl,  *shyt-tell,  subst.  [A.  S.  scyttels,  from 
scut-,  base  of  pi.  of  pa.  t.  of  scedtan=to  shoot 
(q.  v.);  cogn.  with  Dan.  skytle,  skyttel=n.  shuttle; 
Sw.  dial,  skuttel,  skOttel.]  [SHOOT,  SHUT.] 

1.  Weaving:  An  instrument  used  by  weavers  for 
shooting  or  passing  the  thread  of  the  weft  from  one 
side  of  the  web  to  the  other,  between  the  threads  of 
the  warp.    It  is  a  boat-shaped  piece  of  wood  which 
carries  a  bobbin  or  cop,  containing  the  yarn  of  the 
weft  or  woof.    The  shuttle  sometimes  has  wheels  to 
facilitate  its  motion.    It  is  thrown  by  hand  or  by 
the  fly.    In  the  latter  case,  the  ends  of  the  shuttle- 
race  form  boxes  into  which  the  shuttle  is  received, 
and  out  of  which  it  is  driven  by  a  smart  blow  from 
a  pin  called  a  driver  or  picker.    There  is  one  of 
these  pins  on  each  side  of  the  loom,  and  they  are 
connected  by  a  cord  to  which  a  handle  is  attached. 
Holding  the  handle  in  his  right  hand,  the, weaver 
moves  the   two   pins    together  in   each  direction 
alternately  by  a  sudden  jerk.    The  fly-shuttle  was 
invented  by  John  Kay,  of  Bury,  England,  in  1735. 
The  shuttle  for  haircloth  weaving  has  no  pirn,  but 
a  spring-catch  to  hold  the  ends  of  the  hair  forming 
the  weft,  and  carry  them  through  the  shed  when 
the  shuttle  is  thrown. 

"Ye  weavers  all  your  shuttles  throw. 
And  bid  broad-cloths  and  serges  grow." 

Gay:  Shepherd's  Week,  i. 

2.  Sewing-machine :    The    sliding   thread-holder 
which  carries  the  lower  thread  between  the  needle 
and  the  upper  thread,  to  make  a  lock-stitch. 

3.  Hydraul.  Eng. :  The  gate  which  opens  to  allow 
the  water  to  flow  onto  a  wheel.     That  side  of   a 
wheel  which  receives  the  water  is  known  as  the 
shuttle-side. 

4.  Found.:  [GATE-SHUTTER.] 

shuttle-binder,  8.    [BINDER,  B.  5.] 
shuttle-box,  s. 

1.  [Box  (3),  «.,  II.  6.  (2).] 

2.  One  of  a  set  of  compartments  containing  shut- 
tles with  differently-colored  threads,  and  brought 
in  relation  with  the  picker  according  to  the  pattern. 

•shuttle-brained,  a.    Volatile,  unsteady,  fickle. 

shuttle-check,  8. 

Weaving :  A  contrivance  to  prevent  a  shuttle  from 
bouncing  out  of  the  box  by  recoil.  [SHUTTLE- 
BINDER.] 

shuttle-race,  s.    [LAT-BACE.] 

shuttle-shaped  dart,  8. 

Entom. :  A  night-moth,  Agrotis  puta. 

shuttle-train,  8. 

Railway:  A  train  that  goes  backward  and  for- 
ward over  the  same  distance,  the  position  of  the 
engine  only  being  changed.  (Eng.) 

•shfif-tle,  v.  i.  [SHUTTLE,  s.:  ct.  SCUTTLE.]  To 
move  quickly  backward  and  forward,  like  a 
weaver's  shuttle. 

"  Their  corps  go  marching  and  shuttling  in  the  interior 
of  the  country."— Carlyle:  French  Kevol.,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  ii., 
ch.i. 

shut  -tle-c5ck,  »shut -tel-cook,  «.  [Eng.sA«<- 
tle,  s.,  and  corfc.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  cork  stuck  with  feathers,  which 
is  struck  with  a  battledore ;  also  the  game  itself. 

"With  dice,  with  cards,  with  halliards  farre  unfit, 
With  shuttlecocks,  misseeming  manlie  wit." 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 

2.  Bot. :  Periptera  punicea,  a  malvaceous  plant,  a 
native  of  Spain.    The  ttowers  have  the  shape  of  a 
shuttlecock. 


*shut  -tle-c5cfc,  v.  t.  [SHUTTLECOCK,  s.l  To 
bandy  or  throw  backward  and  forward  like  a 
shuttlecock.  (Lit.  &fig.) 

"If  the  phrase  is  to  be  shuttlecockett  between  us."— 
Thackeray:  Virginians  (pocket  ed. ),  ii.  264. 

*ahut  -tie  cork,  s.    [SHUTTLECOCK,  $.] 

shwan  -pan,  scliwan  -pan,  s.  [Chin.]  A  Chi- 
nese calculating  machine,  similar  to  the  Roman 
abacus,  and  used  in  the  .-ami-  manner.  [ABACUS.] 

shy,  *schey,  *shie,  *skey,  *skyg,  adj.  [A.  S. 
sce6h  =  tim\d ;  Ban.  sky  =  shy,  skittish;  Sw.  skygg; 
M.  H.  Ger.  schreih,  scfiieh;  (jer.  scheu.] 

1.  Fearful  of  near   approach:  keeping  at  a  dis- 
tance; timid,  readily  frightened. 

"They  are  very  ahg,  therefore  it  is  hard  to  shook  them." 
— Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1683). 

2.  Sensitively  timid;  reserved,  modest,  bashful, 
coy,  retiring ;  not  familiar  or  free  of  behavior. 

"  Like  some  shy  maid  in  convent  bred." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  ii.  16. 

3.  Cautious,  wary,  careful,  chary.    (Followed  by 
o/.) 

"I  am  very  shy  of  employing  corrosive  liquors  in  the 
preparations  of  medicines."— Boyle. 

4.  Suspicions,   distrustful,   jealous.      (Generally 
followed  by  of.) 

"Princes  are,  by  wisdom  of  state,  somewhat  shy  ef 
their  successors." — Wotton. 

5.  Lacking  something  requisite;  as.  He  was  shy 
$5  of  the  required  amount.    [The  term  is  borrowed 
from  card-playing,  being  applied  to  a  player  who 
lacks  money  to  enable  him  to  meet  a  speciliod  bet.] 

Shy,  v.  i.  &t.    [SHY,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  start  or  turn  aside  suddenly  from  any  object 
which  startles  or  causes  fear.    (Said  of  a  horse.) 

"Shy,  sir? — he  wouldn't  shy  if  he  was  to  meet  a  vaggil- 
load  of  monkeys,  with  their  tails  burnt  off."— Dicktns: 
Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  v. 

2.  To  throw  stones. 

B.  Trans. :  To  throw,  as  a  stone,  at  a  person  at 
thing. 

"With  a  grievous  'clod'  in  his  hand  to  shy  at  it."— 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 
shy,  s.    [SHY,  D.] 

1.  The  act  of  starting  aside;  a  sudden  start  aside 
made  by  a  horse. 

2.  The  act  of  throwing  a  stone,  or  the  like. 

3.  A  throw,  a  fling.    [FLING,  8.,  2.] 

"There  you  go,  Polly  ;  you  are  always  having  a  »»»  at 
Lady  Ann  and  her  relations."— Thackeray:  Xeucomes,  ch. 
xvi. 

shy  -If  adv.  [Eng.  shy,  a. ;  -ij/.]  In  a  shy  man- 
ner; timidly,  coyly,  bashfully. 

Shy -ness,  R.    [Eng.  shy,  a.;  -ness.]    The  quality 
or  state  of  being  shy ;  reserve,  coyness,  bashf  ulness. 
"These  ask  with  painful  shyness,  and  refused 
Because  deserving,  silently  retire!" 

Coteper:  Task,  iv.  418. 

shys'-tSr,  8.  [German  8cheia8e  =  dung.]  A  low. 
mean,  worthless,  disreputable  fellow ;  a  trifler,  a 
trickster. 

B!,  s.    [Ital.] 

Music:  A  name  given  in  some  systems  to  tiie 
seventh  note  of  the  natural  or  normal  scale  (scale 
of  C) ;  in  others  to  the  seventh  note  of  any  diatonic 
scale. 

Sl-a-ga,  s.    [Native  name.] 

ZoOl,:  Another  name  for  the  Asiatic  Ahu. 

Sl-a-g6-nl  na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  siagoni(v.m) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suif.  -ince.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  rarabiiiie  or  of  Staphj- 
linidffi.  Predatory  beetles  found  chiefly  in  sandy 
districts  around  the  Mediterranean. 

gl-a-g6  -nl-um,  8.  [Lat.  siagones= the  maxillary 
muscles.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  Siagonime  (q.  v.l. 
They  have  porrected  horns  on  the  head  and  tliorax. 
The  males  are  in  two  sets,  differing  greatly  in  tn< 
size  of  their  bodies  and  in  the  development  of  tli«r 
horns.  The  females  are  the  more  numerous  sex. 
(Darwin:  Descent  of  Man,  ch.  viii.,  x.) 

fsl'-a  gusch.s.     [Pers.=black  ear.] 

ZoOl. :  Felis  caracal,  the  Caracal  (q.  v.). 

Si-El  -a-g6gUe,  S.      [SlALOGOGUE.] 

Sl-a  -11-a,  s.  [From  (Motacilla)  sialis,  the  Lin- 
nrean  name  of  the  Blue-bird  (q.  v.).  (Now  Sialta 
sialis.)]  [SiALis.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Sylviidw.  sub-family  Acocn- 
torinee,  with  eight  specieH,  ranging  from  tin- 1  ml''1 
States  to  Guatemala.  Bill  short,  broad  at  base; 
nostrils  in  groove,  opening  elongated ;  wings  i 
long  and  pointed;  hind  toe  moderate.  (Tristram, 
in  Wallace:  Geori.  DM.  Anim.,  ii.  260.) 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    wit,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p8t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wBrk,     who,     son;     mate,     cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     at,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  = 


sialidae 

sl-al  -I-dS8,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sial(ia) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suit'.  -/(/OB.J 

Entomology:  A  family  of  Planipennia.  Antennas 
bristle-shaped  or  filiform,  ocelli  generally  present, 
head  nearly  in  front  of  the  thorax,  having  the 
mouth  in  line  with  it  instead  of  beneath.  Fore  and 
hind  wings  similar  except  that  the  front  margin  of 
tiie  anterior  pair  is  more  dilated.  Larvae  nearly  all 
aquatic,  pupae  not  inclosed  in  a  cocoon. 

si  -a-lls,  «.    [Gr.  sj'ah'8=a  kind  of  bird.] 
Eittinn.:  The    typical   genus  of  Stalidna  (q.  v.). 
.Sm//s  lutaria,  common  in  spring  and  early  summer 
upon  walls  and  palings   near   water,  is  used  by 
anglers  as  bait. 

sl-al  6-gSgue,  subst.  [Gr.  si'aton=saliva,  and 
agofjos— leading,  drawing ;  ago^to  lead.]  A  medi- 
cine which  promotes  salivary  discharge,  as  pyre- 
thrum,  various  preparations  of  mercury,  &c. 

"Sialogrtffiiptt  are  of  two  kinds:  some  producetheir  effect 
by  direct  application  to  the  mouth;  others  are  swallowed, 
ami  require  to  be  absorbed  before  they  act  ag  such." — 
Pertira;  Materta  Medica. 

1J  Garrod  divided  these  medicines  into  Topical 
or  Direct  Sialogogues  (as  Mustard,  &c.),  and  re- 
mote (as  Mercurial  Salts). 

si -a-mang,  8.    [Native  name.] 

ZoGlotjy:  Hylobates  sundactylus,  a  Gibbon  from 
Sumatra  and  the  Malay  peninsula.  It  is  larger 
than  the  rest  of  the  genus  (True  Gibbons),  has  ab- 
normally long  pectoral  limbs,  and  the  middle  and 
index  digits  of  the  pelvic  limbs  are  united  for 
nearly  the  whole  length.  A  laryngeal  air-sac  is 
present.  It  can  walk  fairly  well  in  the  erect  posi- 
tion, by  balancing  itself  with  its  arms,  or  by  placing 
them  over  the  bead,  and  is  quiet  and  affectionate 
in  captivity. 

Si  a  mese  ,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Siam,  its  inhab- 
itants, or  language. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  (Sing,  or  PI.) :  An  inhabitant  or  native,  or  the 
inhabitants  of  Siam. 

2.  The  language  of  the  people  of  Siam.  It  is  mon- 
osyllabic and  uninnected. 

Siamese-muggar,  s. 

Zoology:  Crocodilus  siamensis.  It  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  Marsh  Crocodile,  but  the  face 
is  much  larger,  and  less  covered  with  protuber- 
ances. 

«slb,  *slbe,  *sybbe,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  sift,  sj/6=peace, 
quiet,  agreement.]  [Gossip.] 

*A.  As  subst. :  A  relation. 

"Our  puritans,  very  sfbs  unto  those  fathers  of  the  soci- 
ety [the  Jesuits]." — Mountagu:  Appeal  to  Caxar,  p.  139. 

B.  -tsiitlj.:  Related,  akin,  in  affinity,  related  by 
consanguinity.  (Scotch.) 

"They  been  bnt  Utel  slbbe  to  yon,  and  the  kin  of  youre 
enemies  ben  nigh  aibbe  to  hem." — Chaucer:  Tale  of  Meli- 
bevs. 

•    ^1  Marlowe  uses  the  word  as  an  endearing  term 
jof  address. 

"  Tnsh,  Sib,  it  this  be  all, 
Valois  and  I  will  soon  be  friends  again." 

Edward  II.,  iil.  1. 

sib  -a-ry\  s.   [SEVEBEE.] 

Sib  -bald,  «.  [Dr.  Robert  Sibbald,  who  wrote  on 
rhe  fauna  of  Scotland  toward  thecloseof  the  seven- 
teenth century.]  (See  compound.) 

Sibbald '  s  rorqual,  s. 

Zool.:  Balcenoptera  sibbaldii,  one  of  the  largest 
orms,  abundant  in  the  Arctic  regions;  black  above; 
:  late-gray  below,  varied  with  white  spots. 

sib  bal   di  a, .-.    [SIBBALD.] 

Botany:  Formerly  a  genus  of  Potentillese,  now 
educed  to  a  sub-genus  of  Potentilla.  Calyx  in  ten 
Iternately  large  and  email  segments ;  petals,  five 
•  >  seven,  sometimes  wanting;  stamens  four  to  ton ; 
chenes  four  to  ten.  Potentilla  (formerly  Sibbaldia) 
rocumben*  U  well  knowu.  It  is  a  small  glaucous, 
airy  plant,  with  trifoliolate  leaves  and  small  yel- 
>w  flowers,  occurring  abundantly  on  the  Scottish 
loontams. 

sib  -ben?,  *slv  -vens,,  s.  [For  etym.  and  def. 
ie  extract.] 

"Slbbens.—  This  term,  derived  from  a  Scotch  word,  sig- 
g  kindred,'  is  suggestive  of  a  disease  prevalent  in 

milieu,  and  presumed  to  be  a  form  of  chronic  svph- 
is."-Cua(n;  Diet.  Meet.  (ed.  1883),  p.  1,431. 

Si-ber  -I-an,  a.    [See  def.]    Of  or  pertaining  to 

owte.  a  large  extent  of  Russian  territory  in  the 
prtnof  Asia. 

Siberian-crab,  s. 

Bat. :  Pyrusprunifolia,  introduced  into  European 

miens  from  Siberia,  A.  D.  1758.  Extensively  cul- 
Ivated  in  America. 


Siberian-dog,  s. 

ZoGl.:  A  variety  of  the  Esquimaux  dog,  but  of 
larger  size  and  more  docile  temper.  They  do  not 
stand  so  high  as  the  pointer,  but  their  thick  hair, 
three  or  four  inches  long  in  the  winter,  gives  them 
an  appearance  of  greater  stoutness.  Under  this 
hair  is  a  coating  of  soft,  fine  wool,  which  begins  to 
grow  in  the.  winter,  and  drops  oil  in  the  ^prini,'. 
Muzzle  sharp ,  generally  black ;  ears  erect. 

Siberian  pea-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  The  papilionaceous  genus  Caragana. 

Siberian  sub-region,  s. 

ZoGl.  <&  Geoff.:  A  division  of  the  Paleearctic 
region,  extending  from  Kamtchatka  and  Behring"'s 
Straits,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  to 
the  Himalayas  of  Sikkini  in  29C  N.  lat. 

Sl-ber -ite,  s.  [After  Siberi(a),  where  found; 
suff.  -ffe  (1/in.).] 

Miii.:  The  same  as  RUBELLITE  (q.  v.). 

sib  -Il-ance,  s.  [Eng.  sibilan(n  ;  -ce.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  sibilant ;  a  sibilant  or  hissing 
sound. 

*slb  -Il-an-C? ,  s.  [Eng.  sibilan(t);  -cj/.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sibilant,  or  of  being  pro- 
nounced or  uttered  with  a  hissing  sound,  as  s  or  z. 

sib  II  ant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  sibilant,  pr.  par.  of 
sj'ft!7o=to  hiss.] 

A.  .Is  adj.:  Hissing;  making  a  hissing  sound; 
uttered  or  pronounced  with  a  hissing  sound. 

"It  were  easy  to  add  a  nasal  letter  to  each  of  the  other 
pair  of  lisping  and  sibilant  letters.'  — Holder:  Elements 
of  Speech. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  letter  which  is  pronounced  or 
uttered  with  a  hissing  sound  of  the  voice,  as  s  or  z. 

"  His  remarks  on  sibilant*  ore  equally  deserving  atten- 
tion."— Athenaeum,  May  3,  1884,  p.  566. 

Slb'-Il-ate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  sibilatunij  sup.  of  stbtlo— 
to  hiss.]  To  pronounce  with  a  hissing  sound,  as 
that  of  «  or  z ,-  to  mark  with  a  character  indicating 
such  pronunciation. 

slb-Il-a  -tion,  s.  [SIBILATE.]  The  act  of  hiss- 
ing, or  of  pronouncing  with  a  hissing  sound;  a 
hissing  sound ;  a  hiss. 

"5  has  in  English  the  same  hissing  sound  as  in  other 
languages,  and  unhappily  prevails  in  so  many  of  our 
words,  that  it  produces  in  the  ear  of  a  foreigner  a  con- 
tinued aibilation." — Johnson:  Eng.  Diet.,  let.  8. 

Bib  -Il-a-tBr-jf,  a.  [Eng.  iibilat(e) ;  -ory.~]  Hiss- 
ing, sibilous. 

sib  -Il-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  sibilus,  from  mW(o=to  hiss.] 
Hissing,  sibilant. 

Sib  -Il-US,  «.    [Lat.  =  a  hissing,  a  whistling.] 
Pathology:  A  dry  sound  like  a  sibilant  murmur 
heard   by  auscultation  in  bronchitis ;  it  indicates 
that  the  air-tubes  are  partially  narrowed. 


*slb  -rede,  s.    [A.  S.]     Relationship,  relations. 
(Gower :  C.A.,viii.) 

SB,  s.  pi.  [Mo 
i.suff.  -ecE.l  , 
it  Rhinanthidi 


Sib-thorp  -e-SB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  sibthorp(ia) ; 
jat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.l    , 
Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Rhinanthideee  (q.  v.). 


Bib  thorp -I-a,  ».  [Named  after  Dr.  Humphry 
Sibthorp,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Oxford  in  the 
eighteenth  century.] 

Botany:  Moneywort;  the  typical  genns  of  Sib- 
thorpeee  (q.  v.).  Calyx  in  four  to  eightdeep  spread- 
ing segments ;  corolla  subrotate,  four  to  eight  cleft ; 
stamens  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  or  one 
fewer ;  stigma,  capitate ;  capsule  membranous,  com- 
pressed, two-celled,  two-valved,  loculicidal.  Known 
species  four  or  five,  widely  distributed. 

Sib  -y%  *SyV-H,  *SyV-Ill,  s.  [Latin  Sibylla, 
from  Gr.  Sibylla  =  n  Sibyl.] 

1.  Class.  Mythology:  One  of  a  number  of  certain 
women  supposed  to  be  inspired  by  heaven,  who 
flourished  in  different  parts  of  the  ancient  world. 
Accordingto  Va_rro,  the  Sibyls  were  ten  in  number: 
Persica,  Delphica,  Cnmtea  (of  Cnmee,  in  Italy), 
Erythraea,  Samia,  Cumana  (of  Cymse,  in  JJolis, 
called  Amalthfoa,  Herophile,  and  Demophile),  Hol- 
lespontica,  Phrygia,  who  prophesied  at  Ancjra. 
Libyssa,  and  Tiburs,  called  Albunea,  worshiped 
at  Tibur.  Besides  these  there  were  a  Hebrew,  a 
Chaldean,  a  Babylonian,  an  Egyptian,  a  Sardinian 
Sibyl,  and  some  others.  It  is  considered,  however, 
most  probable  that  the  first  eight  of  these  were  in 
reality  identical.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  whole 
number  was  the  Cymaean  (Amalthsea),  who  is  said 
to  have  offered  the  Sibylline  Books,  originally  nine 
in  number,  and  which  were  supposed  tocontain  the 
fate  of  the  Roman  Empire,  to  Tarquin  the  Proud. 
Tarquiu  refusing  to  give  the  price  she  asked,  she 
went  away  and  burnt  three  of  them.  Returning 
with  the  remainder,  she  again  offered  these  to  the 
king  at  the  same  price,  and  on  his  second  refusal 
departed  again,  and  returned  with  three,  which  she 
still  offered  at  the  same  price  as  the  original  nine. 
The  king,  struck  with  her  conduct,  at  last  acceded 
to  her  offer,  and  entrusted  the  care  of  the  books  to 


siciliana 

certain   priests  (the    quiudecemviri).     They  were 

S  reserved  in  a  stone  chest  beneath  the  temple  of 
upiter  Capitolinus,  and  were  consulted  in  times  of 
public  danger  or  calamity.  They  were  destroyed 
by  the  fire  that  consumed  the  Capitol  in  the  Marsio 
war.  After  this  calamity,  ambassadors  were  sent 
to  collect  fragments  of  Sibylline  prophecies  in  vari- 
ous countries ;  from  these  Augustus  formed  two 
new  books,  which  were  deposited  in  the  temple  of 
the  Palatine  Apollo.  Sibylline  versos  are  often 
quoted  by  Christian  writers,  as  containing  proph- 
ecies of  Christianity ;  but  these  are  forgeries  of  the 
second  century.  (Ramsay.) 

2.  A  prophetess,  a  sorceress,  a  fortune-teller,  a 
witch.  (Byron:  Dream.) 

Sib  -fl  line,  adj.  [Lat.  sibyllinus."]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Sibyls;  written,  composed  or  uttered 
by  a  Sibyl ;  prophetical,  like  the  utterances  of  the 
Sibyls. 

"The  other  extream  may  be,  in  concluding  the  whol« 
business  of  the  sibylline  oracles  (as  any  ways  relating  to 
Christianity)  to  have  been  a  mere  cheat  and  figment." — 
Cudworth:  Intell.  Sustem,  p.  282. 

sibylline-books,  sibylline-oracles,  subst.  pi. 
[SIBYL.] 

Slb'-jfl-llst,  s.  [Eng.  Sibyl;  -tsf.]  A  devotee  of  or 
believer  in  the  Sibyls ;  a  believer  in  the  Sibylline 
oracles. 

"Upon  Gelsus  mentioning  a  sect  of  Christiana  called 
Sibyllists,  Origen  tells  us,  that  these  were  such  as  using 
the  sibylline  testimonies,  were  called  so  in  way  of  dis- 
grace, by  other  Christians,  who  would  not  allow  the  sibyl 
to  have  been  a  prophetess." — Cudicorlh:  Intell.  System, 
p.  284. 

Sic,  adv.  [Lat.  =  so.]  Thus,  so.  (A  word  often 
used  within  brackets  in  quoting,  in  order  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  word  or  words  are 
quoted  exactly  and  literally.  It  is  generally  used 
to  indicate  that  there  is  or  seems  to  be  a  mistake  iu 
the  original,  or  to  express  a  difference  of  opinion, 
or  contempt.) 

sic,  a.    [Seen.]    (Scotch.) 

*slc'-a-mbre,  s.    [STCAMOBB.] 

Slc'-ca,  e.  [Hind.]  An  Indian  jeweler's  weight 
of  about  180  grains  troy. 

*sicca-rupee,  s.    [RUPEE.] 

sic -can,  a.  [Eng.  such;  -on.]  Such;  such  kind 
of.  (Scotch.) 

"  Na,  na !  if  ye  are  nae  friend  to  kirk  and  the  king,  and 
are  detained  as  siccan  a  person." — Scott :  Waverley,  en.  in. 

slc'-car,  slk   kar,  a.    [SICKEB.] 

*slc'-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  siccatus,  pa.  par. of  sicco— 
to  dry ;  siceu8=dry.]  To  dry. 

*slc-ca  -tion,  subst.  [Lat.  nccatto.]  The  act  or 
process  of  drying. 

sic  -ca-tlve,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  siccativus.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Drying;  causing  to  dry;  tending  to 
dry. 

"The  extreme  bitterness  and  siccative  faculty." — 
Sandys :  Travels,  p.  134. 

B.  ^ls  subst. :  [DEYEE,  II.  8.] 

*slc-clf -Ic,  a.  [Lat  siccificus,  from  «icct48=dry, 
and/ac»o=to  make.]  Causing  dryness. 

*Blc -Cl-tjf,s.  [Lat.  siccitas,  from  eiccus=dry; 
French  sicciti.]  Destitution  of  moisture ;  dryness, 
aridity. 

"That  which  is  coagulated  by  a  fiery  siccity,  will  suffer 
colliquation  from  an  aqueous  humidity,  as  salt  and 
sugar." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

*B1C6,  8.    [Fr.  si':r=8ix.]    The  number  six  at  dice. 

"What  reason  can  he  have  to  presume  that  he  shall 
throw  an  ace  rather  than  a  s/cer"— South:  Semions,  vol.  i.t 
p.  128. 

Bl-$$-sa,s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  sic(yos) ;  Lat.fem.pl. 
adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Cucurbitaceee.  Placentie  not  pro- 
jecting into  the  cavity.  Seed  solitary  from  the  top 
of  the  cell.  (Lindley.) 

sljh,  a.    [Sucn.] 

H  Still  used  in  vulgar  talk. 

*sich,  s.  J\Y.  S.  =  a  watercourse.]  A  little  current 
of  water  which  is  dry  in  summer;  agutter.  (Ccneel.) 

SI-9ll'-I-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :   Of    or    pertaining  to  Sicily  or   its 
inhabitants. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Sicily. 
Sicilian-saffron,  s. 

Bot. :  Crocus  odorus. 

Sicilian-vespers,  s.  pi.  A  name  commonly  given 
to  t  lie  great  massacre  of  the  French  in  Sicily,  which 
began  on  a  signal  given  by  the  first  stroke  of  the 
vesper-bell  on  Easter  Monday  in  1282. 

si  9ll-I-a  na,  si  §11  I-a  -no,  s.    [Ital.] 

Music :  A  graceful  dance  of  the  Sicilian  peasantry, 

set  to  a  melody  in  |  or  V  time,  of  a  simple  pastoral 

character. 


'«!,    boy;     pout,    KJwl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pa  =  f. 
cian,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;     tion,     -sion.  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


sicilianite 

si  ?il  -I-an-Ite,  subst.    [Eng.  Sicilian;  suff. -ire 

'jfi'i'i.:  A  name  suggested  for  the  celesitite  (q.  v.) 
from  Sicily,  because  of  the  exceptional  beauty  of 
the  crystal-groups  found  in  the  sulphur  mines  there, 
SI-?U  -I-enne,  s.   [Fr.] 

1.  A  Sicilian  woman. 

2.  A  fine,  rich  poplin  fabric. 

sick,  *sek,  *seke,  *sicke,  *sik,  *sike,  a.  [A.  S. 
seoc;  cogn.  with  Dut.  ziek;  Icel.  siuka;  Dan.syg; 
Sw.sjuk;  Qoth.siuks;  Ger.  siecli.  I 

*1.  Affected  with  disease  of  any  kind ;  ill ;  in  bad 
health. 

Tie  up  the  knocker,  say  I'm  sick;  I'm  dead." 

Pope:  Satires.    (Prol.) 

2.  Affected  with  nausea ;  inclined  to  vomit. 
"If  you  are  sick  at  sea."—  Shakesp.:  Ci/mbeline,  iii.  4. 

3.  Tending  to  cause  or  accompanied  with  sick- 
ness ;  as,  a  sick  headache. 

4.  Disgusted;  having  a  strong  feeling  against  or 
dislike  to.    (Followed  by  o/.) 

"I  am  sick  of  this  false  world." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

5.  Feeling  ill  or  disturbed. 

"I  am  «ict  at  heart."— Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  1. 
*6.  Applied  to  any  irregular,  distempered,  or  cor- 
rupt state. 

"  Poor  kingdom,  sick  with  civil  blows." 

Shakesp..  Henri/  IV.,  PI.  II.,  iv.  6. 

7.  Occupied  by  or  set  apart  for  sick  persons ;  as, 
a  sick  room. 

8.  A  trade  term  applied  to  wine  when  it  loses  its 
brightness  and  becomes  turbid ;  caused,  according 
to  Pasteur,  by  low  vegetable  cells  or  organisms,  the 
growth  and  development  of  which  are  promoted  by 
slight  elevationsof  temperature,  or  exposure  to  air. 

IT  The  sick:  Persons  affected  with  disease  collec- 
tively. 

sick-bay,  s. 

Naut. :  A  portion  of  the  main  deck,  usually  in  the 
bow,  partitioned  off  for  invalids. 

sick-bed,  s.  A  bed  to  which  one  is  confined  by 
sickness. 

sick-berth,  8.  Ad  apartment  for  the  sick  in  a 
man-of-war. 

*8ick-brained,  a.  Disordered  in  the  brain ;  dis- 
tempered in  mind. 

*sick-fallen,  o.  Struck  down  with  sickness  or 
illness. 

"t.  tick-fallen  beast."—  Shakesp.:  Kino  John,  iv.  3 

sick-headache,  8.    [MEOBIM,  II.  2.] 
sick-list,  s.    A  list  containing  the  names  of  per- 
sons laid  up  by  sickness. 
It  On  the  sick  list :  Indisposed. 
Sick  Kan,  8. 
Hist.:  A  term  applied  to  Turkey  on  January .15, 


that  Turkey  was  sick  and  dying.  He  therefore  pro- 
posed that,  to  avoid  a  European  war  when  the 
demise  took  place,  Russia  and  Great  Britain  should 
come  at  once  to  a  private  arrangement  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  Sick  Man's  effects.  As  France  was 
ignored  in  the  arrangement,  there  was  some  doubt 
as  to  the  good  faith  of  the  Czar.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment rejected  the  proposal,  intimated  its  belief 
in  the  recovery  of  the  Sick  Man,  and  soon  after 
fought  by  his  side  in  the  Crimean  war. 
»slck,  v.  t.  &  i.  [SICK,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  sick;  to  sicken. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  sick  or  ill ;  to  sicken. 
"Our  great  grandsire  Edward  sick'd  and  died." 

shakeip..-  Henry  IF.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  4. 

sick    en,  v.  i.  &  t.    [Eng.  sick;  -en.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  fall  ill,  to  become  ill ;  to  fall  into  sickness 
or  disease. 

"My  Lord  of  Southampton  and  his  eldest  son  sickened 
at  the  siege."— Howell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  15. 

2.  To  become  qualmish  or  sick  at  heart ;  to  feel 
sick ;  to  be  filled  with  disgust,  aversion,  or  abhor- 
rence. 

"Pensive she  stood  on  Ilion's  towery  height, 
Beheld  the  war,  and  tticken'd  at  the  sight." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  vi.  469. 

3.  To  become  distempered ;  to  decay ;  to  languish, 
to  become  feeble. 

"  when  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Cozsar,  iv.  2. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  sick;  to  disease. 

2.  To  make  squeamish  or  qualmish. 

3.  To  disgust. 
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*4.  To  impair,  to  weaken. 

"  Kinsmen  of  mine  have 
By  this  so  sicken'ti  their  estates." 

s*irfr«iji..-  Henry  rill.,  i.  1. 

Sick  -en-Ifig,  pr.  par.  &  K.     [SiCKEX.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Making  sick;  causing  disgust,   dis- 
gusting.    (Byron :  Siege  of  Corinth,  xvii. ) 

sick  -en-Ing  If ,  adv.  [Eug.  sickening;  -li/.]  In 
a  sickening  manner. 

"Seized  her  By  the  arm,  with  a  grip  not  puinful,  but 
sickeninyly  firm." — Scribner's  Magazine, 

sic -k5r,  *sik-er,  *sik-ere,  adj.  &  adr.     (Latin 
spcuru8  =  secure  (q.v.);   cf.  O.  Fris.  siker,  sikur; 
Dut.  ztker;  O.  H.  Ger.sickur;  GOT.  sfc/ter;  Swedish 
xclktr;  Dan.  vtfc&er;  WeLtfcr.] 
A.  Ax  adj.:  Sure,  certain,  steady,  firm.    (Scotch.) 
•'  Setting  my  staff  wi'  a'  my  skill, 
To  keep  me  sicker." 

Burns:  Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook. 

*B.  As  adv. :  Surely,  certainly. 

"  Sfcker  thou's  but  a  lazy  loord." — Spenser. 

*slc -ker,  *sik-er,  c.  #.  [SICKER,  a.]  To  make 
sure  or  certain  ;  to  assure. 

"  Now  be  we  duchesses  both  I  and  ye, 
And  sikerde  to  the  regals  of  Athenes, 
And  both  hereafter  likely  to  be  qneenes." 

Chaucer:  Legend  of  Ariadne. 

*8lc  -kSr-ly,  taik-er-ly,  adv.  [English  sicker; 
-ly.\  Surely,  certainly,  firmly. 

"And  by  that  light  she  saw  hem  bothe  two, 
But  sickerly  she  n'itite  who  was  who." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  4,226. 

•sic  -ker-n8ss,  *sik-er-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  sicker; 
-ness.]  Certainty,  security;  sureness,  secureness. 
(Chaucer:  U.  T.,  9,153.) 

Sick   Ish,  a.    [Eng.  sick;  -ish.~\ 

1.  Rather  sick;  somewhat  sick  or  diseased;  feel- 
ing sick  or  squeamish. 

"  The  medicine  had  scarce  any  other  sensible  operation 
upon  her,  and  did  not  make  her  eickish."— Boyle:  Works, 
ii.  145. 

2.  Somewhat  exciting  nausea  or  disgust ;  nauseat- 
ing; as,  a  sickish  taste. 

sick  -Ish-ljf,  adverb.  [Eng.  sickish ; -ly.]  In  a 
sickish  manner. 

sick  -Ish-ness,  *.  [Eng.  sickish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sickish. 

slc-kle,  »slk-ll,  *sik-ul,  »ayck-ell,  ».  [A.  8. 
sicol,  from  Lat.  secula—a  sickle,  from  seco=\o  cut; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  sikkel ; 
Iceland,  sigdhr,  sigdh; 
Dan.  segel;  O.  H.  Ger. 
sihhila;  Ger.  sickel.] 

1.  Husbandry  :  A 
reaping-hook ;  a  hooked 
blade,  flattened  in  the 
plane  of  its  curve  and 
sharpened  on  its  inner 
edge,   used  forcut- 
ting  growing  grain. 
One  side  of  the  blade  is 
notched,  so  as  always 
to  sharpen  with  a  ser- 
rated edge. 

"The  plough  he  guided,  and  the  scythe  he  sway'd; 
And  the  ripe  corn  before  his  sickle  fell." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

2.  Astron. :  A  group  of  stars  in  the  constellation 
Leo,  resembling   a    sickle   in   form.    The  radiant 
point  of  the  Leonids  is  within  its  area. 

sickle-bills,  s.  /./. 
Ornithology : 

1.  A  popular  name  for  the  genera  Drepanornis 
and  Epimachus. 

2.  Eutoxeres,  a  genus  of  Humming-birds,    with 
three  species,  from  Central  America,  remarkable 
for  their  strong  and  greatly  arched  bills.    When 
approaching  a  flower,  like  other  Humming-birds, 
in  a  direct  line,  they  no  sooner  reach  the  calyx  than 
they  alter  the  position  of  their  body  in  a  downward 
direction,  so  tfiat  they  appear  to  be  suspended  from 
the  flower  by  the  tip  of  the  bill.    The  sexes  are  alike 
in  plumage,  which  is  rather  plain. 

sickle-head,  8. 

Husbandry:  The  pitman-head  in  a  reaping-ma- 
chine, which  grasps  the  end  of  the  cutter-bar. 

sickle-pod, s. 

Bot.:  Arabis  canadensis. 

sickle-shaped,  a.  Having  the  shape  or  form  of 
a  sickle. 

*Blc/-kled  (leas  el),  a.  [English  sicfci(e);  -ed.J 
Furnished  with  a  sickle. 

"Tempts  the  tickled  swain  into  the  field." 

Thomson:  Autumn,  1,322. 
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*sjc  -kle-man,  *slc  -kler,  ».  [En«.si'<:WV;  .'imn, 
-er,]    One  who  cuts  grain  with  a  sickle  ;  a  reaper. 
"Their  sicklers  reap  the  corn  another  sows." 

SandifS:  Pariipltrttxr  "fthf  I'sulms. 

*slck  -less,  o.  [Eng.  sick;  -less.]  Free  from  -irk- 
ness. 

Sic  -kle  wort,  s.  [Eng.  sickle,  and  u-ort;  A.  S. 
sir<-hri/rt.  Named  from  the  shape  of  the  coroQA 
when  seen  in  profile.  (Prior.)] 

Hot.:  (I)  Prunella  rulgaris;  (2)  Ajnga  r 
(Britten  A  Holland.) 

*slck  -H-ly,  adv.  [Ene.  sickly ;  -ly.}  In  a  sickly 
or  unhealthy  manner;  unhealthily. 

"  His  will  swayed  sickliln  from  side  to  side." 

Broicnht'j.  >'..n/'-//o,  bk.  ii. 

sick  -11-ness,  ».    [Eng.  sickly ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sickly:  the  <tate 
of  being  in  ill  health  or  indisposed  :  indisposition 

"My  personal  maladies  and  sfckliness  cannot  riehtly 
infer  the  inefficacy  of  the  medicines  I  impart  or  recom- 
mended."— Boyle:  Works,  v.  316. 

2.  The  state  of  being  characterized  by  or  attended 
with    much    sickness ;    prevalence  of   sickness   or 
disease ;  unhealthiness. 

"Next  compare  the  aickliness,  healthfulness,  and  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  several  years." — Oraitnt:  Hills  of  Mvrtulitij. 

3.  A  sickly  look  or  appearance. 

4.  The  disposition  or  tendency  to  generate  disease ; 
as,  the  sickliness  of  a  climate. 

sick   If ,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  sick;  -ly.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Somewhat  sick,  ill,  or  affected  with  disease; 
not  healthy  ;  habitually  indisposed ;  delicate. 

2.  Connected  with   sickness:   attended  with   or 
characterized  by  sickness;  unhealthy;  marked  by 
or  attended  with  a  wide  prevalence  of  disease ;  as, 
a  sickly  season. 

3.  Producing  or  tending  to  produce  disease;  un- 
healthy. 

"Has  some  «<<*/y  eastern  waste 
Sent  us  a  wind  to  parch  us  at  a  blast?  " 

Ootrper:  Progress  of  Error,  255. 

4.  Faint,  weak,  languid ;  appearing  unhealthy  or 
distempered. 

5.  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  qualmishness  or 
disgust ;  sickening. 

"Feels  a  sensible  distaste  for  sickln  sentiment;ilir\  on 
the  one  hand,  or  outrageous  sensationalism  on  the  other." 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*B.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  a  sickly  manner ;  unhealthily. 

"  We  wear  our  health  but  ftickly  in  his  life. 
Which  in  his  death  were  perfect." 

Shakesp..-  Macbeth,  iii.  L 

•  2.  Reluctantly ;  with  reluctance  or  aversion. 
"Cold  and  sickly  he  vented  them." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  i 

*slck  -If,  v.  t.    [SICKLY,  a.]    To  make  sickly  or 
diseased ;  to  give  a  sickly  appearance  to. 
"And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought." 

Xhakesv.:  Hamlet,  iii.  1 

sick  ness,  *seke-ness,  *syk-nesse,  s.  [A.  8. 
seocnes,  from  se<5e=sick.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sick  or  diseased; 
the  state  of  suffering  from  some  disease:  di  - 

ill  health ;  indisposition,  illness. 

"  I  do  lament  the  sickness  of  the  king, 
As  loth  to  lose  him." 

Shakesp.:  Kichnnl  III.,  i.  S. 

2.  A  disease,  a  malady,  an  illness. 

"To  heale  al  maner  of  sicknesses,  and  al  mauer  di«- 
eases."— Matt.  i.  (1851). 

3.  A  disordered  state  of.  the  stomach,  attended 
by  nausea,  retching,  or  vomiting. 

*4.  Any  diseased  or  disordered  state. 

"Argues  a  great  sickness  in  his  judgment." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athena,  v.  L 

sic    like,  o.  4  adv.    [Scotch  sie=sucb,  and  like.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Such  like ;  such,  similar. 

"That  you,  sir.  and  other  sfclike  unhappy  persons."— 
Scoff.-  Waverley,  ch.  xxxvi. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  the  same  manner. 

Si  9y'-a-ses.,  s.    [Qr.  sikyasis=a  cupping.] 
Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Gobiesocidee,  with  inci-'>r- 

like  teeth  in  both  jaws,  from  the  coast  of  Chili  and 

the  West  Indies. 
sl-C^d'-I  iim,  subsf.    [Gr.  sikudion,  diniin.  from 

sikua=(l)   the  long  Indian  gourd,  (2)  a  cnppintf 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gobiidee  (q.  v.) ;  ventral  fins 
united,  and  forming  a  short  disk,  more  or  less  an- 
herent  to  the  abdomen.  Small  fresh-water  fishes. 
from  rivers  of  the  islands  in  the  Indo-Pacific. 
About  twelve  species  are  known. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,    fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,    pot, 
or,  '  wbre.    wolf.     w6rk,     whd,    a6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  *»-. 


side-slip 


si  -d», .,    [GT.-B-0)  a  pomegranate  tree,  (2)  a    g£&™  tfUKKfe  tO  ""  ^^^ 


water  plant.  pi'rliaps  a  water  lily.J 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sidea?  (q^.  v.).    Calyx 

ls  B 


B.  .-Is  adjective: 

cup-shaped,  five-cleft,  valvate;  petals  five;  stamens        1.  Long,  large,  lianciiiF 
and  styles  many,  the  former  in  a  columnar  tulx1.     lete  except  in  Scotland.") 


Entom.  :  Gasieraph  tluiequi(F). 

"From    a   rough    whitish    maggot,    in    the    intestinnm 
rectum  of  horses,  thtaltffejfy  proceeds."  —  Dcrtunii  .  I'h  </*/,"- 


low.  as  a  dress.    (Obso- 


the  latter  more  or  less  united  at  the  base  ;  capsule 
few  or  many-celled,  each  cell  with  one  roundish, 
flattened,  suspended  seed.  It  contains  about  20(1 
herbs  and  shrubs,  from  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
world.  .SiWa  rhombifolia,  S.  rhomboidea,  S.  cordi- 
fnli/i.  8.  carpinifolia,  S.abwtila,  S.  tilicefolia,  Ac., 


"A  side  sweeping  gown." — lien  Jinizoti:  -Yet/1  Inn.  v.  1. 
2.  Being,  or  situated  at,  or  on  the  side  ;  latentl. 

"Take  of  the  blood,  and  strike  it  on  the  two  side  posts 
-f.><W;rs  xii.  7. 

Being  from  or  toward  the  side;  oblique, 


have  delicate  fibers,  which  may  be  used  as  a  substi-    direct. 

"By  a  neat  side  stroke,  sent  the  ball  between  the  posts." 
-Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

*4.  Oblique,  indirect,  not  legitimate.    (Of  imma- 
terial things.) 


cordifolia  and  N.  urtita,  mixed  with  rice,  are  given 
in  India  in  dysentery ;  that  of  S.  carpinifolia  is  pre- 
scribed in  intermittent  fevers,  stomach  complaints, 
&c. ;  those  of  S.  lanceolata  and  S.  epinosa  are  also 
medicinal.  The  leaves  of  S.  acuta,  S.  retusa,  and 
.s".  Mauritania  are  made  into  poultices,  and  the 
chewed  leaves  of  fl.  carpinifolia  are  applied  in 
Brazil  to  wasp-stings. 

Sid  dow,  adj.  [Etyrn.  doubtful.]  Soft,  pulpy. 
(Pruv.l 

side,  *siid,  *syde,  *syyd,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  side=a 
side;  .s-f(J=loug,  extended;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zijde ; 
Icel.  sldha;  Dan.  side:  Sw.  sida;  O.  H.  (jer.sita; 
IMT.  wife.} 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  broad  and  long  part  or  surface  of  any  body, 
as  distinguished  from  the  ends,  which  are  of  less 
extent,  and  may  be  points ;  one  of  the  parts  of  a 
body  that  run  collaterally,  or  that,  being  opposite 
to  each  other,  are  extended  in  length. 

2.  The  exterior  line  of  anything  considered  with 
regard  to  length  ;  margin,  edge,  border,  verge. 

"I  would  you  had  been  by  the  ship's  side.'* 

Sliakesp.:   Winter's  Tale,  iii.3. 

3.  The  part  of  an  animal  between  the  hip  and  the 


"They  presume  that  the  law  doth  speak  with  all  indif- 
ferency,  tnat  the  law  hath  no  side  respect  to  their  per- 
sons."— Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

1  (1)  By  the  side  of:  Near  to,  adjoining,  close  at 
hand. 
(2)  Exterior  side :  [ExTEEIOK.] 


(3)  Interior  side : 

Fort. :  A  lino  drawn  from  the  center  of  one  bastion 
to  that  of  the  next,  or  the  line  of  the  curtain  pro- 
duced to  the  two  oblique  radii  in  front. 

(4)  Side  bu  side:  Close  together  and  abreast. 
(•)--•        '  '        - 


Side-glance,  s.  A  glance  to  one  side  ;  a  sidelong 
glance. 

side-bead,  s. 

1.  Mach.:  An   auxiliary  side-rest  on  a  plauiug- 
;."    machine. 

2.  Print.:  A  paragraph,  in  which  the  heading,  or 
u.    title,  is  set  at  the  beginning  of  the  matter,  instead 

of  in  a  separate  line. 

side-hill,  s.    A  hill-side.    (U.  X.  Colloq.) 

side-book,  s. 

Carp.:  A  piece  of  \yood  having  projections  at  tin- 
ends,  used  for  holding  a  board  fast  while  being 
operated  upon  by  the  saw  or  plane. 

side-keelson,  s.    [KEELSON.] 

side-lever,  s. 

Steam-cny.  :  A  heavy  lever,  working  alongside  tin1 
steam-cylinder  and  answering  in  function  to  tin* 
working-beam.  The  side-levers  communicate  mo- 
tion from  the  cross-tail  to  the  side-rods,  and  they  to 
the  paddle-shaft. 

side-light,  .-.-. 


1.  Light  admitted  into  a  building,  &c.,  from  tlio 
side;  also,  a  window  in  the  walls  of  a  building  in 
contradistinction  to  a  skylight ;  also  a  plate  of  glass 
in  a  frame  fitted  to  an  air-port  in  a  ship's  side,  to 


ably  taken  from  billiards.)    TSiDE,  s.,  II?  1.] 

"  He  is  one  among  the  few  successful  music-hall  people 
who  do  not  put  on  side." — Referee,  Jan.  16,  1887. 

(7)  To  take  a  side:  To  attach  one's  self  to  a  par- 
ticular side,  party,  or  opinion  in  opposition  to 
another. 

side-arms,  s.  pi. 

.,.  iu»  P». „  u,  «u  a,,,,,,Hi  ue.weuu  ,uo  ,,,n  »uu  uuo       Mil^  A™s  or  weapons  carried  by  the  side,  as 
shoulder ;  one  of  the  opposite  parts  fortified  by  the    sword  or  bayonet. 
ribs;  one  of  the  two  parts  of  the  body  lying  on  each       side-ax,  subst.    An  ax  with  a  handle  bent  some- 
«ide  of  a  plane,  passing  from  front  to  back  along    what  askew,  to  prevent  striking  the  hand  in  hew- 
t  he  spine.  ing. 

"His  brawny  sides  with  hairy  bristles  armed."  Side-bar,  s. 

Skakesp..-  Vemt,  and  Adonis,  626.  j    The  name  giv(m   ,o  the  baf  JQ  the  outer  par. 

4.  The  part  of  a  person  on  the  right  hand  or  the    liament-house  of  the  Court  of  Session,  Scotland, 
li'ft:  hence,  used  to  denote  nearness,  proximity,  or    at  which  the  lords-ordinary  were  in  use    to  call 

their  hand-rolls. 
2.  Saddlery  (pi.):  Two  plates  which    unite   the 


To  choose  sides :  To  select  parties  for  competi- 
tion in  a  game  or  exercise. 

(6)  To  put  on  side:  To  assume  an  air  of  undue    in  a  frame  fitted  to  an  air-port  in  a  ship's  side,  to 
importance ;  to  be  conceited.    (A  metaphor  prob-    admit  light.    It  is  thrown  open  for  ventilation,  ami 

closed  wnen  necessary  to  exclude  water. 


neighborhood. 

"She,  on  his  left  side,  craving  aid." 

.  Henry  VI.,  PI.  III.,  iii.  1. 


pommel  and  cantle  of  a  saddle. 


. 

5.  The  part  between  the  top  and  bottom  ;  a  slope,      ,3'  Carriage:  One  of  the  longitudinal  side-pieces 
—  «-;*..  -------  1.  ----  e  _  u:n  of  a_  traveling-forgo  or  battery-wagon. 


declivity,  or  ascent,  as  of  a  hill. 

(i.  Any  part  considered  in  respect  to  its  direction 
or  its  situation  as  regards  the  points  of  the  com- 
I'.t-s:  direction,  quarter,  region. 

"Toward  the  south  side  turned  thei  ther  flete." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  59. 


_ 

Side-bar  rule  : 

Law:  A  rule  obtained  at  chambers,  without 
counsel's  signature  to  a  motion  paper,  on  a  note 
of  instructions  from  a  solicitor. 


2.  [LIGHT,  s.,  II.  4.  (21.) 
side-look,  s.    An  oblique  look ;  a  side-glance, 
'side-piercing,    a.    Piercing   the   side;   hence, 
affecting  severely ;  heart-rending. 

"  O  t  huu  side-piercing  sight!" — Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  6. 

side-pipe,  s. 

Steam-eng.:  A  steam  or  exhaust  pipe  extending 
between  the  opposite  steam-chests  of  a  cylinder. 

side-plane, «. 

Joinery:  A  plane  whose  bit  is  presented  on  tlm 
side,  used  to  trim  the  edges  of  objects  which  am 
held  upon  a  shooting-board  while  the  plane  trav- 
erses in  a  race. 

side-plate,  .-•. 

Saddlery:  A  wide  leather  trace-strap,  which 
reaches  back  a  little  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  is 
connected  to  the  breeching. 

side-pond, «. 

Hydr.-eng.:  A  reservoir  at  the  side  of  a  canal- 
lock  to  economize  the  water  in  locking. 

side-post,  s. 

Carp. :  One  of  a  kind  of  truss-posts,  placed  in 
pairs,  each  disposed  at  the  same  distance  from  tlm 


iw«2iM*r*  imii»,  eatii  uispuseu  m,  luu  eauia  uisimici;  irom  iim 

morbid  bony  growth  on  the    middle  of  the  truss,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
of  a  horse  the    Pnn«'Pal    rafters,  braces,  crown    or    camber- 

beams,  as  well  as  for  hanging  the  tie-beam  below. 


side-bone,  subst.   A 

.  Any  outer  portion  of  a  thing  considered  apart    coronet  and  coffin-bone 

from,  and  yet  in  relation  to  the  rest;  one  of  two       side-box,  s.    A  box  or  inclosed  seat  on  the  side  Inl>xtended Toofs  fwo~or°three"ipairs  oTsido"posls 

ncipal  parts  or  surfaces  opposed  to  each  other,    of  a  theater.  are  used. 

"  To  ensure  a  side-box  station  at  half  price." 

Copper:   Task,  11.  624.  Rallroail-tnH . :  A   short  rail  at  a  switch,  to  be.-ir 

side-cbain,  subst.   One  of  the  chains  uniting  the  against  the  wheel-flange  and  keep  the  wheel  on  the 

sides  of  the  tender  and  engine,  as  a  safety  arrange-  track. 

ier." —    ment  in  the  event  of  the  drag-bar  giving  way.  side  reflector   s- 

a  distant)  relation'  *'  3r  perhaps       Optics:    A    highly   polished    concave    speculum 

placed  at  the  side  of  an  object,  to  direct  an  illunii- 

Little  Jenny,  though  she  s  but  a  sldt<muln."—Ten-    nating  pencil  of  rays  upon  it, 
nyson:  Queen  Mary,  11.  3. 

side-cut,  s. 

1.  An  indirect,  blow  or  attack ;  a  side-blow. 

2.  A  canal  or  road  branching  out  from  the  main 
one. 

side-cutting,  s. 

Civil  Engineering : 

1.  Earth  cut  away  on  the  side  of  a  canal  or  rail- 
road when  there  is  not  sufficient  excavation  on  the 
line  to  form  the  embankments. 

2.  The  formation  of  a  road  or  canal  along  the    both  presented  on  one  side.     Tho  right  knee  is 
1.  Billiards:  \  spinning  motion  or  bias  given  to  a    side  of  a  slope,  where,  the  center  of  the  work  being    placed  between  the  two  horns,  which  are  rcspect- 

^all,  by  striking  it  on  the  side,  causing  it  to  deflect    nearly  on  the  surface,  the  ground  requires  to  be  ivcly  called  the  large  and  the  small  horn. 

moreorleee  in  the  direction  of  that  side,  on  touch-    cut  only  on  the  upper  side  to  form  one-half  of  the  "This  'faire  playne'  Anne  of  Bohemia,  ezhibited  the 

"IK  a  cushion.                                                                       work,  while  the  material  thrown  down  forms  the  new  fashion  of  riding  side-saddle,  which  she  had  intro- 

other  half.  duced  into  England.''— London  Globe. 


"The  tables  were  written  on  both  their  sides,  on  the  one 
*i'le  and  on  the  other." — Exodns  zzzii.  16. 

y   A  part  or  position  viewed  as  opposite  to  or  as 
contrasted  with  another. 

"Armado  on  th'  one  side,  and  his  page  o'  t'othe 
Skaicup.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  1. 

9.  A  party,  faction,  interest,  or  opinion  opposed 
to  another. 

"The  Lord  is  on  my  side." — Psalm  czviii.  6. 

10.  Tho  interest  or   cause  which  one  maintains 
against  another ;  a  doctrine  opposed  to  another  doc- 
trine; a  view  contradictory  of  another. 

"  Favor,  custom,  and  at  last  number,  will  be  on  the  side 
of  gnoe."— Spmr. 

11.  A  line  of  descent  traced  through  one  parent  as 
distinguished  from  that  traced  through  another. 

"Brother  by  the  mother's  side." 

Shakesp.:  Kiny  John,  i.  1. 

II.  Technically : 

1 


side-rail,  s. 


side-rods,  s.  pi. 

Steatn-eng.:  Rods  connecting  the  cross-head  above 
the  piston-rod  with  the  side-levers  of  that  form  of 
marine  steam-engine. 

side-round,  .-•. 

Joinery:  A  joiner's  plane  for  making  half-ronnil 
moldings.  They  work  in  pairs,  right  and  left. 

side-saddle,  s. 

tiaddlc.ry :  A  lady's  saddle  in  which  the  feet  are 


"Itls  poMible,  theoretically,  to  communicate  side  to 
im  object  ball.    But  the  amount  of  ulitr  so  communicated 


• 


2.  ''loth:  The  surface  on  the  right  or  dressed  side 
of  cloth. 


1>  *'    [DEUM  (1)'  ""  "'  1  (2)'] 
side-fillister,  s. 

Joiner}/:  A  plane  for  making  a  rabbet.    The  width 

' 


- 

Bot.:  Tho  genus  Sarracenia  (q.  v.).    The  Califor- 
r  is  Darlingtonia  californica. 


.'.  Football  Ac.:  [OFF,-;.]  . 

.  Geom.  ;  Any  line  which  forms  one  of  the  bound-    and  depth  are  regulated  by  a  movable  stop.    Mu< 
of  a  right-lined  figure,  as  the  side  of  a  triangle,    used  in  planing  stuff  for  window-sashes. 


Side-saddle  flower  : 

Bot.:  Tho  genus  Sa 
nian  side-saddle  flower  i 

side-slip,  s.  An  illegitimate  child  ;  a  bastard. 
[BY-BLOW,  2.] 

"The  old  man  .  .  .  left  it  to  this  side-slip  of  a  son 
that  he  had  kept  in  the  dark."—  O.  Eliot:  Mtddlemarcli, 
ch.  zl. 


bfiil,    bo^;     pfiut,    J6wl;     cat, 
-clan,     -tian  =  sb»n.     -tion 
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cell,      chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     e;ist.    pb  =  f. 
-tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  sbfis.     -ble,     -die,    <tc.  =  bel,     del. 


side-snipe 


side-snipe,  *. 

Joinery:  A  molding-plane  made  like  a  snipe's 
mouth,  and  cutting  ou  the  side. 

side-space, .--. 

Kail. :  The  distance  outside  each  line  of  rails. 

side-stick, «. 

Print.;  A  tapering  stick  or  bar  at  the  side  of  a 
form  in  a  chase.  The  matter  is  locked  up  by  driv- 
ing quoins  between  the  stick  and  the  chase. 

Side-Stitch,  #.  A  sudden  sharp  pain  or  stitch  in 
the  side.  (Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2.) 

side-strap,  s. 

Xaddlery :  A  strap  passing  forward  from  the 
breeching-rings,  to  unite  with  the  tug  at  the  back- 
band. 

Side-table,  *.  A  table  placed  against  the  wall, 
or  away  from  the  principal  table. 

side-tackle,  s. 

(lun.:  A  purchase  lux>king  into  an  eye-bolt  on  a 
naval  Kim-carriage  and  an  eye-bolt  in  the  ship's 
side,  and  serving  to  train  the  gun  to  point  forward 
or  abaft  the  beam,  and  to  run  it  out  of  the  port. 
Kach  carriage  has  a  side-tackle  on  each  side. 

side-Umbers,  side-wavers,  s.pL 

Build.:  Purlins  Tq.v.). 

side-tree,  *. 

Shipwright.:  One  of  the  principal  or  lower  main 
pieces  of  a  made-mast. 

Side-view,  s.  An  oblique  view ;  a  view  from  one 
side. 

side-walk,  s.    A  foot-pavement. 

side-wavers,  s.  pi.    [SIDE-TIMBERS.] 

Side-winch,  s.  A  winch  which  may  be  secured 
to  the  side  of  a  wall  or  a  beam  for  hoisting  light 
weights. 

side-wind,  «.  A  wind  blowing  from  one  side; 
hence,  fig.,  any  indirect  influence  or  means;  an  in- 
direct or  underhand  course. 

"I  have  been  nailing  with  Home  aide-wind  or  other 
toward  the  point  I  proposed  in  the  beginning." — Dryden: 
Virgil's  JEneid.  (Pref.) 

Side,  r.  I.  A/.     [SIDE,  S.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  lean  on  one  side.   (Used  also  reflexively.) 
"All  rising  to  great  place  is  by  a  winding-stair;  and  if 

there  be  factions,  it  is  good  to  *fde  a  man's  self  whilst 

ritting." — Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Great  Place. 

2.  To  attach  one's  self  to  any  particular  party, 
faction  or  interest,  when  opposed  to  another:  to 
take  sides  with  a  particular  party ;  to  engage  in  a 
faction.  (Generally  followed  by  with.) 

"That  class  which  will  tide  with  the  landlords  in  the 
struggle." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*~  Used  also  reflexively. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  stand  or  be  at  the  side  of;  to  be  next  to. 

"His  blind  eie  that  sided  Paridell." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  III.  ii.  27. 

2.  To  take  the  part  or   side  of;  to  side  with;  to 

support. 

"  If  Clara  *><!'•  him,  and  will  call  him  friend." 

Keaum.  tt-  Flet.:  Love's  Cure,  ii.  2 

'3.  To  match,  to  suit,  to  pair ;  to  be  equal  with. 

"  In  my  country,  friend, 
Where  I  have  xiticd  my  superiors." 

Ford:  Lady's  Trial,  i.  1. 

4.  To  go  or  come  to  the  side  of ;  to  approach. 
"  He  sided  there  a  lusty,  lovely  lasse." 

Fairfax.-  Godfrey  of  Boulogne ,  xix.  77. 

tsl  -de-ae,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  sid(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -fee.] 

Hot.:  A  tribe  of  Malvaceae,  generally  merged  in 
waives*. 

Side  -board,  x.     [Eng.  side,  and  board.'] 

I.  Ord,  Lang.:  A  piece  of  dining-room  furniture, 
consisting  of  a  kind  of  table  or  box  with  drawers 
and  compartments,  placed  at  the  side  of  a  room,  or 
in  a  recess,  to  hold  dining  utensils,  Ac. 

"Sideboard*  gorgeous  with  silver  bowls  and  chargers  "' 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Knu.,  ch.  xii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp.:  A  vertical  board  at  the  side  of  a  work- 
bench, and  provided  with  holes  orpins  for  support- 
ing one  end  of  a  piece  of  work,  the  other  being  held 
by  the  bench-screw  or  clamp. 

2.  Vehicles:  An  additional  board  on  the  side  of  a 
wagon,  to  increase  its  carrying  capacity. 

Sid  -§d,  a.  [Eng.  sidfe)  ;  •ed.']  Having  a  side  or 
sides  ;  used  in  composition,  as  one-sided.  twi*-xided, 
&c. 

"It  Is  formed  like  an  irregular  sided  cone." — Cook.- 
t'irat  Voyage,  bit.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 
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side -ling,  side  lins,  *sid-linges,  *syd  lyngs. 
ndr..  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  side;  adverb,  suff.  -ling.]  [SiDE- 

LUNU.  ] 

A.  As  adi::  Sidelong;  on  the  side. 

B.  As  ailj. :  Inclined,  sloping,  oblique. 

"  Murishes  with  RMhrtd0ffa0  banks." — Holiiisltf'l    [Ii*t. 

C.  Ax  Hitttst.:  Tlio  slope  of  a  hill ;  a  line  of  country 
win  is.-  orom-aection  is  Inclined  or  sloping,    i  /Y..IM 

*Slde  Ilng-Wl§e,  adrerb.  \KnK.nidelinfi;  -trine.] 
Sidelong;  from  tin1  side;  obliquely. 

•'Running  at  Colgerme  aldftingirine:  Ilolhishrd:  Hi  ft. 
Scotland;  Cotirann*. 

side    long,  adi:  &  a.    [SIDELING.] 

A.  As  adverb: 

1.  Laterally,  obliquely;  in  the  direction   of   or 
toward  the  side. 

2.  On  tho  side,  with  the  side  horizontal. 
"Nectarine  fruits,  which  the  compliant  houghs 

Yielded  them,  sidelong  as  they  sat  reclined." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,iv.  333. 

B.  As  adj. :  Lateral,  oblique ;  coming  or  directed 
from  the  side. 

"The  dreaming?  man  .  .  . 
With  fidtlong  eye  looks  out  upon  the  scene." 

Wnrdswrtrth:  Excursion,  bk.  i 

•aid  Si  (1),  8.  [Eng.  sid(e),  v.;  -er.~\  One  who 
sides  with  or  supports  a  particular  party,  faction, 
sect,  &c. ;  a  supporter. 

"The  Papists  and  their  fiidfrs."— Slieltion:  Miracles  of 
Antickriat.  (Pref.) 

*sr-d«r  (2),  *.    [CIDER.] 

*sl-der  -g.1,  *si  dSr  al,  n.  [Lat.  sideralis,  from 
sidus.  genit.  sideris=a  star.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  stars;  sidereal. 

1 '  These  changes  in  the  heav'ns  though  slow,  produc'd 
Like  change  on  sea  and  land,  siderul  blast, 
Vapor  and  mist,  and  exhalation  hot. 
Corrupt  and  pestilent."  Miltutt:  P.  L.,  x.  693. 

2.  Affectingunfavorably  by  the  supposed  influence 
of  the  stars ;  baleful. 

"  With  large  and  juicy  offspring,  that  defies 
The  vernal  nippings  and  colastderal  blasts." 

Philip*:  Ctdrr. 

*8i  -dSr-at-ed,  adj.  [Lat.  sideratus,  pa.  par.  of 
sideror=to  be  blasted  by  a  constellation ;  sidus 
genit.  sideris=a  star.]  Blasted,  planet-struck. 

"So  parts  cauterized,  gangrenated,  fidf rated,  and 
mortified  become  black." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk. 
vi.,  ch.  zii. 

'sl-dSr  a  tion,  s.  [Latin  sideratio,  from  »ider- 
fitus, pa.  par. of  sideror.]  [SIDERATED.]  A  blasting 
or  blast  in  plants ;  the  state  of  being  planet-struck ; 
a  sudden  deprivation  of  sense;  an  apoplexy. 

"The  contagious  vapor  of  the  very  eggs  produced  a 
mortification  or  sideration  in  the  parts  of  pi  ants  on  which 
they  were  laid."— Kay:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

81  der  -a  ZOte,  s.     [English  sitler(ite),  and  mote 

(q.T.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  as  a  very  thin  coating 
on  lava,  and  incrnsting  small  rounded  fragments 
ejected  from  certain  mud  volcanoes  in  Algeria. 
Luster,  metallic  ;  color,  brass-yellow.  Composition : 
Iron,  9U'S6;  nitrogen,  9'14=1(IO.  corresponding  to  the 
formula,  FCjXj,  like  that  of  the  artificial  prepara- 
tion. 

sl-der'-e-al,  a.  [Lat.  sidereus,  from  sidus,  genit. 
nideris—a.  star.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  stars ;  starry,  astral. 

2.  Measured  or  determined  by  the  apparent  mo- 
tions of  the  stars ;  as,  a  sidereal  day. 

sidereal-aggregation, ». 

Astron. :  The  hypothesis  that  stars  are  condensed 
by  the  gradual  cooling  dowu  of  the  phosphorescent 
vai>or  of  nebula1. 

sidereal-clock,  s.  A  clock  regulated  to  measure 
sidereal  time,  reckoned  by  sidereal  days  of  23  h.  56 
m.  4s.  mean  solar  time,  which  are  measured  by  the 
interval  between  two  successive  passages  of  any 
fixed  star  over  the  same  meridian,  and  divided  into 
twenty-four  sidereal  hours. 

sidereal-day,  a.    [DAY  (1),  s.,  •?.] 

sidereal-magnetism,  s. 

Animal  magnetism :  A  beneficial  effect  alleged  to 
be  produced  by  the  stars  in  certain  circumstances 
on  persons  who  are  afflicted  with  disease. 

isidereal-systein,  s. 

Astron.:  An  expression  modeled  on  the  appel- 
lation Solar-system.  It  is  the  system  to  which  all 
suns  with  their  planets  belong.  It  embraces  the 
Solar-system. 

sidereal-time,  s.    [SIDEREAL-CLOCK.] 

sidereal-year,  s. 

Astron.:  The  time  occupied  by  a  complete  revo- 
lution of  the  earth  around  the  sun.  It  is  measured 
by  the  recurrence  of  some  fixed  star,  and  is  365  days, 
6  hours,  10  m.  nearly. 
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*si-der  -e  ous,  n.    [Lat.  tidereui.']    Sidereal. 

"The  mystical  conjunction  of  hawk  and  lions  implies 
either  the  genittl  or  the  yiiicreoitu  sun." — Browne:  Vulynr 
Mmn. 

si  der  -et  ine.s.  [Eng.  «ider(ite),andGr.  rto 
= rosin.) 

Min.:    The  same  as  PITTICITE,  (q.  v.). 

*si  der  Is.  mus,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Or.  sidfros 
—  i  n  m .  J 

M-'xno  riittn  :  The  effect  alleged  to  be  produced  by 
tho  loadstone?  or  by  a  metallic  rod  on  the  tiuman 
IxMiy,  tho  real  agent  being  the  imagination  of  the 
patient.  [METALLIC -TRACTOR.] 

si  der -Ite,  sld -Sr-lte,  s.  [Mr. sidfr!tfs=o( iron; 
Mf/rrox—  iron.  | 
Mineralogy  : 

1.  A  species  belonging  to  the  rhombohedral  group 
of  carbonates.    Forms  mostly  rhombohedral,  fre- 
quently with  curved  faces,  cleavage  rhombohedral 
and  perfect.    Hardness.  3T>  to  4'5;  specific  gravity 
S'Tto3'9;  luster,  vitreous  to  pearly;  color,  ahadi>s 
of  gray,   brown,    and   brownish-red,  raroly   white ; 
fracture,  uneven.    Composition  for  pure  varieties: 
Carbonic  acid,  37'9;    protoxide   of   iron.  62'1  =  1UU, 
which  is  equivalent   to  the  formula.  Fe(), CO..  but 
part  of  the  iron  is  frequently    replaced  by  man- 
ganese,   magnesium,    or    calcium,    giving    rise   to 
numerous    varieties,   which    Dana  divides  as  fol- 
lows : 

A.  Ordinary :    (1)  Crystallized  ;  (2)  concretionary 
(spheerosiderite) ;    (3)    granular    to  compact  mas- 
sive; (4)  oolitic;  (5)  earthy. 

B.  By  replacing  part  of  the  iron :  (1)  Nearly  puro : 
(2)  containing  five  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  protoxide 
of  manganese,  with  a  little  magnesia  and  linn 
containing  seventeen  to  eighteen  per  cent,  of  protox- 
ide of  manganese,  having  the  formula,  2iFeOCO2-f- 
MnOCO.;  (4)    containing  twenty-five  per  cent,  "of 
protoxide  of  manganese,  the  ohgonite,  with  form- 
ilia,  UFeOCOi+MnOCOj ;  (5)  containing  little  man- 
ganese  and   much    ir°gnesia.  with   the   formula, 
4FeOCO,+MgOCO<;     (6)    a   similar    composition, 
with  specific  gravity  3'616-3  660,  the  sideroplesite; 

(7)  containing  twenty  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
with  formula,  SFeOCOo-KiMnOCOj+SCaOCOj ;  and 

(8)  including  all  other  Kinds.    A  widely  distributed 
mineral,  but  only  occasionally  found  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  work  as  an  iron  ore,  except  as  the 
principal  constituent  of  clay-ironstones. 

2.  Tho  name  given  to  those  meteorites  which  con- 
sist wholly  of  iron. 

3.  The  same  as  SAPPHIRE-QCARTZ  (q.  v.). 

4.  The  same  as  LAZULITE  (q.  v.). 

sl-de'r-l  -tls,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  »iWrri(i's=variow 
plants,  from  8idero«=iron.] 

Bot.:  Ironwort;  agenusof  Marrubidee, consisting 
of  herbs  or  shrubs  from  the  south  of  Europe,  the 
Canary  Islands,  Ac.  They  are  not  known  to  have 
medicinal  properties.  Sideritiit  romana  was  be- 
lieved by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  to  be  tho  sideritis  of  Dios- 
corides. 

SI-de'r-6-,  pref.  [Gr.  «/d<?ro«=iron.]  Of,  belong- 
ing to,  or  resembling  iron  in  luster,  hardness,  or 
weight,  &c. 

sl-der  &-bbr  -ine,  «.  [Prefix  sidero-;  Her.  bor= 
boron,  and  suff.  -ine  (Afin.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  LAOONITE  (q.  v.). 

sI-der-6-chal  -9'ite,  s.  [Pref.  sidero-:  Or.  dml- 
fco«=copper,  and  suff.  -ite  (.Mm.).] 

MCn. :  The  same  as  CLINOCLASE  (q.  v.). 

Sl-dfe'r  -6-chr6me,  «.  [Pref.  sidero-,  and  English 
chrome.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  CHROMITE  (q.  v.). 

Bl-der-6-clSp  -te,  sulist.  [Pref.  sidero-,  and  Gr. 
klepto=to  steaL] 

Min.:  Limonite  having  the  form  of  chrysolite, 
from  which  it  has  been  derived  by  chemical  alter- 
ation. 

Sl-de'r  6-fc6  -nite,  «.  [Pref.  sidero-;  Or.  coni»=a 
powder,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  siderokpnit.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  marble  of  a  yellowish-brown 
color,  owing  to  the  inclusion  of  pulverulent 
hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

si-de'r-6-d6n'-dr5n,  «.  [Pref.  sidero-,  and  Gr. 
dendron^a  tree.]  . 

Bot.:  Iron-tree;  a  genus  of  Psychotridap.  The 
popular  and  scientific  names  refer  to  the  hardness 
of  the  wood. 

sl-der -6-d6t  (f  silent), s.  [Pref.«idero-,andLat. 
dofo=to  endow,  to  give.  I 

Min.:  A  siderite  (q.  v.),  containing  carbonate  ol 
lime,  found  at  Radstadt,  Salzburg,  having  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  3-41. 

si-der-6-fer  -rite,  «.  [Pref.  sidero-,  and  English 
ferrite.j 

Min.:  A  name  given  by  Bahr  to  some  grains  o 
native  iron  found  in  a  fossil  wood. 

si-der  -6  graph,  sld  er-6-graph,  subst.  [Pref. 
sidero-,  and  Greek  graphn=to  write,  to  draw.)    < 
engraving  on  steel. 


fate,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    wh&t,    fill,    father;     we,    we*t,    here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,    pit,     sire,    sir,    marine;     g6, 
or.     wore,    wplf,     w6rk,     who,    s6n;     m&te,    cfib,     cttre,    unite,    cflr,    rfile,     full;     try,    Sfrian.     «e,     CB  -  6;     ey  =  i.     qu 


sideiographic 

si  der  6  graph  ic,  si  der-6  graph,  -Ic al.sld- 
er-o-grap&'-lc.  sId-er-6-graph  Ic-al,  «.  [Eng. 
siderograph(v) ;  ~ir,  •teal.']  Of  or  pertaining  to 
siderography;  performed  oy  engraved  plates  of 

steel. 

si-der-5g  ra  phlst,  sld  er  6g  -r$i -phlst,  sufW. 
[English  8iderograph(y) ; -tst.]  One  who  engraves 
.-teel  plates,  or  who  performs  work  by  means  of 
such  plates. 

il-dSr-ftg -r^-phy*.    sld  er  6g  ra  phf ,    «»/«/. 

[Eng.  m'di'riHjrttph;  -//.I  The  art  or  practice  of 
engraving  on  steel ;  applied  especially  to  a  transfer 
process,  in  which  the  design  is  first  engraved  on 
-tvol  blocks,  which  are  afterward  hardened,  and 
the  engraving  transferred  to  steel  rollers  under 
heavy  pressure,  the  rollers  being  afterward  hard- 
ened and  used  as  dies  to  impress  the  engraving 
upon  the  printing  plate>. 

si  der  -6-llte,  s.  [Prof,  sidero-,  and  Gr.  ////i,w>-  = 
a  stone.] 

I'i'trol.:  A  name  proposed  for  those  meteorites 
which  consist  partly  of  iron  and  partly  of  stony 
matter. 

*si  der  6  man  9^,  s.  [Prof,  sidero-,  and  Greek 
manteia=  prophecy,  divination.]  A  species  of  divin- 
ation performed  by  burning  straws,  Ac.,  upon  red- 
hot  iron.  By  observing  their  figures,  bondings, 
sparklings,  and  burning,  prognostics  were  obtained. 

Sl-der  6-mel  ane.  8.  [Pref.  sidero-,  and  Greek 
>ii'  lns  =  black,  j 

Miti.:  A  name  given  by  Von  Waltershausen  to  tlio 
black  glassy  grains  found  in  the  so-called  palagou- 
ite.  Probably  an  obsidian  (q,  v.). 

Sl-der-6-na -trite,  subst.  [Pref.  sidero-;  Eng. 
ncrfr(on).  and  suff.  -ite  (A/m.).J 

Mix. :  A  crystalline  massive  mineral,  found  in  the 
mine  San  Simon,  Tarapaca,  Peru.  Hardness,  2*5; 
specific  gravity,  2*153;  color  and  streak,  shades  of 
yellow.  An  analysis  yielded :  Sulphuric  acid, 43*28; 
BOeqnioxide  of  iron,  21*60:  soda,  15'59;  water,  15"35; 
impurities  4'26— lOO'OS,  which  corresponds  to  the 
formula.  Na_.SO4  f  [Fe-j]SL»O.)-f-6  aq. 

8l:dSr-6-ph^  11  -ite,  s.    [Prof,  sidero-,  and  Eug. 


phyllite.'] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  mica  (q.  v.),  containing  over 
25  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of  iron.  Found  near  Pike's 
Peak,  Colorado, 

Si  der-6  ple§  He,  «.  [Pref.  sidero-,  and  Greek 
£>fe*i'os  =  near.  1 

Min.:  A  siderito  (q.  v.)  containing  mnch  mag- 
m-sia.  and  having  H  pec  i  tic  gravity  3'616  toli'SG.  For- 
mula, 2FeOCO2+HgOCOo. 

si-de'r-ft-SQhl '-96  lite,  s.t  [Pref.  sidero-;  Greek 
8cJU*fo8=8plittand  lithos— a  stone ;  Ger.  siderosckiso- 

nt),.\ 

Min.:  A  rhombohedral  mineral,  occurring  in  mi- 
nute crystals,  having  a  perfect  basal  cleavage. 
Hardness,  2'5;  specific  gravity,  8-3*4;  luster,  splen- 
dent; color,  velvet-black  to  dark-gray,  opaque. 
An  analysis  yielded :  Silica,  16'3 ;  alumina,  4*1 ;  proto- 
;iml  sequioxides  of  iron,  7.V5:  water,  7*3=103*2, 
yielding  the  formula,  4FeO,SiO2+mHO.  Found 
in  Brazil,  with  pyrrhotite,&c. 

81  der  -6-SCdpe,  a.  [Pref.  sidero-^anilGr.skopeo 
"to  observe.]  An  instrument  for  detecting  minute 
degrees  of  magnetism  by  a  delicate  combination 
of  magnetic  needles.  Invented  by  LebailHf. 

si  der  -ose,  s.    [SIDERITE.] 

Si  de"r-6-Bll  -I-Clte,  «.    [Prcf.  sidero-,  and  Eng. 

Min.:  A  hypothetical  compound,  supposed  to  be 
a  hydrous  silicate  of  sesquioxido  of  iron  and  alu- 
mina. Named  by  You  Waltershausen. 

si  dS-ro  -sis,  s.    [Gr.  sideros=iTun  ;  suff.  -in.  ] 

Pttth.:  A  species  of  pneumonia  supposed  to  bo 
caused  by  inhalation  of  minute  pieces  of  iron. 

81  der  -6-Stat,  s.  [Pref.  sidero-,  and  Gr.  stato*= 
placed,  stationed,  standing,  from  h, istemi=to stand.  J 
An  apparatus  for  observing  the  light  of  tho  stars. 
Its  action  and  construction  are  similar  to  those  of 
tnoheliostat  (q.  v.). 

81  -der-6- tan'-tal,  s.  [Pref.  sidero-,  and  Gorman 
raTuat=tantalnm.J 

Min. :  A  variety  of  tautalite  (q.  v.) ,  rich  in  iron. 

*si-der  -6  type,  ».  [Pref.  sidero-,  and  English 
f1tpt  (q.  v.).]  An  old  method  of  producing  sun-pic- 
tures by  means  of  ammonio-citrate  of  iron. 

si  der-6x  -ene,  s.    [Prcf.  sidero-,  and  Gr.  jcenos 

•  i  stranger.  J 

Mitt.:  The  same  as  HESSENBERGITE  (q.  v.). 

sl-de'r-OX  -JM5n,  »•   [Pref.  sidero-,  and  Gr.  yylon 

wood.    Named  from  their  very  hard  wood,  which 

inks  in  water.] 

Hot.:  Iron-wood,  a  genus  of  Sapotacete,  contain- 
iig  from  thirty  to  forty  species  from  tho  tropics. 
I  hey  are  evergreen  trees,  with  axillary  and  lateral 

ascicles  of  flowers.   The  fruit  otSideroxy  ton  tomen- 

"*'<«(,  an  Indian  tree,  is  mado  into  pickles  and 

t>6il,    b<Sy;     polit,    jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     fcem;     thin,     this; 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.      -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 
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curries.  .S.  dulrijictttn  is  tlio  Miraculous  Kerry  of 
West  Africa,  the  sweet  fruit  of  which  is  taken  to 
correct  the  acidity  of  any  other  article  of  food  or 
drink. 

sides,    man,  s.    |  Eng.  ttitlex.  and  num.] 
1.  A  church  officer  chosen   to  assist  the  church- 
warden ;  a  questman.     (Eng.) 

"A  gift  of  such  goods,  ma<l«  by  them  with  the  consent 
of  the  aides  me  n  or  vestry,  is  void." — Ayliffc;  I'arffiimi, 

*'2.  A  party-man  ;  a  partisan. 

"How  little  leisure  would  they  find  to  be  the  most 
pragmatical  nidexmfn  of  every  popular  tumult  ;m<l>t'<li- 
tion."—  MHtuii:  Ttittin-  of  Kings  ami  Magistrates. 

*slde '-tak-Iftg,  *.     [Eng.  side,  and  taking."]   The 

taking  of  sides  in  or  attaching  ouo's  self  to  a  party 
or  sect. 

*slde -ward,  *syde-warde,  mfr.  [Eng.  side; 
-ivard.]  Toward  tho  side ;  sideways. 

"Therefore  crossing  her  arms,  and  looking  n  *ideirnrd, 
upon  the  ground,  do  whut  yon  will,  ttaid  she,  with  UB." — 
Sfihteii:  Atvailia,  bk.  iii. 

Side  -ways.,  Side  -Wl§e,  <idr.     [Eng.  side  ;  -irays, 

1.  Toward  one  side ;  inclining. 

"  His  beard,  H  good  palm's  length  at  least  .  .  . 
Shot  m'flfn'tiifx.  like  a  swallow's  wings." 

Longfellow:  Wayside  Jit  H.  (Prel.) 

2.  On  one  side ;  laterally,  obliquely. 

"Casual  inequalities  of  the  refraction  sidticays." — 
yewtou:  Op  ticks. 

*Sld-faBt,  S.     [SlTFAST.] 

Sld    Ing,  pr.par.,  a.,  &  «.    [SiDE,  r.] 

A.  ,4s  pr.  par, :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Taking  part  with  any  particular  side 
or  party. 

"The  virtuous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended 
By  a  strong-siding  champion,  conscience." 

Milton:   OmiM,tt9. 

C.  As  substantive : 

*I.  Ord.Lang.:  Theattachingof  one's  self  to  any 
particular  side  or  party. 

"Stickle and  keep  on  foot  such  questions,  which  may 
be  better  sopited  and  silenced  than  maintained  and 
drawn  into  sidings  and  partakings."— Wood.  Athena 
Oxoii.,  vol.  ii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp.:  Tho  boarding  of  tho  sides  of  a  frame 
building. 

2.  Rail,  Eng.:  A  short  lino  of  additional  track 
laid  alongside  of  a  railway,  and  connected  there- 
with by  switches.    It  is  for  a  train  to  lie  by  while 
another  is  passing  on  the  main  line. 

3.  Shipbuild. ;  That   part    of    the   operation    of 
forming  or   trimming  ship's  timbers,  Ac.,  which 
consists  in  giving  them  their  correct  breadths. 

siding-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  sawing  tim- 
bers, or  resa wing  boards  into  t  li  i  n  stuff  for 
weather-boarding. 

si    die,  f.  /.    [Eng.  side ;  frequent,  suff.  -le.] 

1.  To  go  or  move  side  foremost;  to  move  side- 
ways, or  push  one's  way  through  a  crowd  by  mov- 
ing side  foremost. 

"I  was  accosted  by  a  villainous-looking  ruffian,  who 
n idled  quite  close  up  to  me,  walking  by  my  side."  — 
London  Daitu  Telegraph. 

2.  To  saunter  idly  about.  (Prov.} 
*sld  -ling,  adv.    [SIDELING.  J 

Sl-d6  -nl-ail,  a.  [See  def.l  Of  or  belonging  to 
Sidon,  an  old  Phoenician  town  on  the  coast  of 
Syria. 

"Not  in  that  proud  Stdouian  tincture  dyed." 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  xii. 

*sle,  pret.  of  v.    [SEE,  t?.] 

sie-bol-di-a,  s.  [Named  in  honor  of  Philipp 
Franz  v.  Siebold,  who  in  1823  accompanied  the 
Dutch  Embassy  to  Japan.  He  was  the  author  of 
Sippon,  Fauna  Japonica,  Flora  Japonica,  &c.] 

ZoQl.:  A  genus  of  Menopomidee  (q.  v.),  with  two 
species,  from  Japan  and  Northwest  China.  They 
are  large  salamanders  of  repulsive  appearance, 
four  toes  in  front,  five  behind ;  no  branchial  clefts ; 
tongue  not  distinct,  numerous  teeth  on  palate. 

sieg  -burg-lte,  s.  [After  Siegburg,  Rhine,  where 
found;  suff.  -ttem  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  fossil  rosin,  containing  85  per  cent,  of 
carbon. 

Siege,  *sege,  «.  [Fr.  sUge-n  seat,  a  sitting,  ulti- 
mately from  Lat.  aedeo=to  sit.  ] 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  seat,  a  throne. 

"Then  he  shall  sitte  on  the  nege  of  his  majeste,  and  all 
folks  shall  be  gaderede  before  hym." — Wycliffe:  Matt. 
ixv.  32. 

*2.  Place,  position,  or  situation  occupied;  seat. 

"Ah,  traitor  eyes,  come  out  of  your  Bhamele«s  siege  for 
ever."— i'alace  of  Pleasure. 


sieve 

*;l.  Rauk,  class,  position. 

"From  men  of  royal  siege,"  —  Shakes}).:  Othello,  i.  2. 
*4.  Stool,  excrement;  ftecal  matter. 

"Thes/ejK  of  this  moon-calf." 

Shakesp.-  Tetnpest,  ii.  2. 

5.  The  sitting  down  of  an  army  before  or  around 
a  fortified  place  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  it  to 
surrender;  the  investment  of  a  place  by  an  army, 
and  attack  of  it  by  trenches  and  other  works,  in- 
tended to  cover  the  advance  of  the  besiegers.    A 
siege  differs  from  a  blockade,  as  being  an  attempt 
to  reduce  a  place  to  surrender  by  force  or  assault, 
whereas  in  a  blockade  the  besiegers  endeavor  to 
effect  their  object  by  blocking  up  all  means  of  exit 
and  ingress,  so  as  to  intercept  all  supplies,  and 
thus  compel  the  garrison  to  surrender  through  fam- 
ine. 

"The  town  of  Calais  had  been  defended  with  remark- 
able vigilance,  constancy  and  bravery  by  the  townsmen 
during  a  niege  of  unusual  length,"  —  7/«mr.  ///«/.  Eng.; 
Edward  If  1.,  ch.  xv. 

6.  Any  continued  assault  or  endeavor  to  gain  pos- 
session. 

"Give  mo  HO  much  of  your  time,  in  exchange  of  it,  iitt 
to  lay  an  amiable  siege  to  the  honesty  of  Ford  s  wife."  — 


.:  Alerry  Wives  of  Windaor,  ii.  2. 

7.  A  workman's  table  or  bench. 

II.  Glitss:  The  floor  of  a  glass-furnace. 

siege-gun,  .-•. 

Ordnance:  A  cannon  sufficiently  light  to  bo 
conveniently  transported,  and  throwing  projectiles 
adapted  for  breeching  fortifications  in  sieges.  It  is 
mounted  on  a  siege-carriage,  and  forms  part  of  the 
train  of  an  army.  Siege-gun  carriages  differ  from 
those  of  ordinary  field-pieces  in  being  stronger  and 
heavier.  The  limber  has  no  ammunition  chest,  the 
ammunition  and  implements  being  transported  in 
wagons  accompanying  the  train. 

siege-train,  a. 

Ordn.  :  The  artillery,  with  its  carriages  and  equip- 
ments, which  is  carried  with  an  army  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  fortified  places. 

*sie£e,  v.  t.    [SIEGE,  s.]    To  besiege,  to  beset. 

"They  sieged  him  n  whole  summer  night." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  4. 

sieg  -en-ite,  s.  [After  Siegeu,  Prussia,  where 
found;  suff  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Linnaeite  (q.  v.),  in  which  a 
part  of  the  cobalt  is  replaced  by  nickel. 

sl'-on-Ite,  &c.   [SVENITE,  &c.] 

SI-5n'-na,  s.    [See  def.] 

1.  Geog.  :  A  city  of  Central  Italy,  thirty-one  miles 
southeast  of  Florence. 

2.  Art:  A  pigment  made  of  terra  di  Sienna  (Si- 
enna earth),  a  compound  of  iron  oxide  and  earthy 
matter.    Sienna  is  of  two  kinds,  raw  and  burnt,  the 
latter  being  simply  the  earth  exposed  to  rod  hoat, 
so  as  to  make  it  take  up  more  oxygon. 

Sienna-earth,  s.    [SIENNA,  s.] 

sl-Sr'-r?,,  a.  [Sp.,  from  Lat.  serni,  —  i\  saw.]  A 
chain  of  lulls  or  mass  of  mountains  with  jagged  or 
saw-like  ridges. 

"And  to  the  South,  from  Fontaine-qui-bout  and  the 
Spanish  sierras."  Lnngfrllow.  f>angeline,  ii.  4. 

Sierra  Leone,  *. 

Geog.:  A  British  colony  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  notorious  for  its  uuhoalthiuess. 

Sierra  Leone  fever: 

Pathol.:  Remittent  fever  (q.  v.). 

•Sierra  Leone  peach:  [PEACH,  ^|.] 

sl-es'-tgi,  s.  [Sp.]  The  act  or  practice,  followed 
by  the  Spaniards  and  other  inhabitants  of  hot 
countries,  of  resting  for  a  short  time  iu  the  hot  part 
of  the  day,  or  after  dinner. 

Bies'-te"r,  s.  [Native  word.  ]  A  silver  coin,  cur- 
rent in  Bavaria,  and  worth  about  17  cents. 

slevhes,  *sieves,  sithes,*.    [CHIVE  (2).] 

Botany  : 

1.  Alliumjimile.     (Treat,  of  Bot.) 

2.  Alliuni  schosnoprasuni.     (Britten  c&  Holland.) 

[CHIVE   (2)   2.] 

sl  -eftr,  s.  [Fr.,  contracted  from  seigneur.]  A 
title  of  respect  used  by  the  French  ;  sir. 

sieve,  *seve,  *slve,  s.  [A.  S.  sife;  cogn.  with 
Dutch  zeef  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  sip;  Ger.  sieb;  probably  so 
called  from  having  been  originally  made  of  sergo 
or  rushes  ;"  cf.  Icel.  se/=sedge  ;  Sw.  saf;  Dan.  8iv=& 
rush.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  effecting  the  separation  of 
the  finer  particles  of  substances  from  the  grosser. 
The  sifter,  strainer,  riddle,  and  colander  are  all 
forms  of  sieves,  aud  have  special  applications 
rather  than  different  functions.  Sieves  are  mado 
of  various  forms  and  materials,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  article  to  be  sifted,  but  in  its  ordinary 
form  a  sieve  consists  of  a  hoop  or  frame  of  wood  or 


sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenopnon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious   --  shus.     -Me,     -die,     &c.    -  bel,      del. 


sieve-disc 

metal,  from  two  to  six  inches  in  depth,  having  a 
meshed  bottom  of  wire,  basket-work,  horse-hair. 
Kauzo,  silk,  perforated  parchment,  cloth,  canvas-. 
muslin,  lawn,  <fcc.,  according  to  the  use  intended. 

"Mr.  Bank's  house  admitted  the  water  in  every  part 
like  a  sieve,  and  it  ran  through  the  lower  rooms  in  a 
Htream  that  would  have  turned  u  mill."— Vuok:  t'irxf 
I'uyagt,  bk.  in.,  ch.  x. 

2.  A  kiud  of  coarse  basket. 

3.  A  basket  used  as  a  measure  of  fruit.    It  varies 
in  capacity  in  different  places. 

4.  Calico-printing:    A  cloth  extending    over  the 
vat  which  contains  the  color. 

1j  (1)  Drum-sieve:  A  kind  of  sieve  largely  used  for 
sifting  very  tme  powders  by  druggists,  drysaltery 
and  confectioners,  and  so  named  From  its  shape.  1 1 
consists  of  three  parts  or  sections,  the  top  and  bot- 
tom section  being  covered  with  leather  or  parch- 
ment, and  made  to  fit  over  and  under  a  sieve  of  t  h« 
usual  form,  which  is  placed  between  them.  The 
substance  to  be  sifted  being  thus  closed  in,  the 
operator  is  not  annoyed  by  the  clouds  of  powder, 
which  would  otherwise  be  produced  by  the  agita- 
tion, and  the  material  under  operation  is  at  tin, 
same  time  saved  from  waste. 

(2)  Sieve  and  Shears:  A  popular  name  f or  Cose i- 
nomancy  (q.  v.). 

"Th*  oracle  of  siere  and  .•*/«»«/•*, 
That  turns  as  certain  art  the  spheres." 

Butter:  I/nrtibrnn,  jtt.  ii.,  c.  iii. 

t  sieve-disc, «. 

Bot. ;  The  partition-wall  of  a  cell  when  perforated 
like  a  sieve.  (Thotm'.  i 

tsieve-tube,  s. 

Bot.:  \  tnbo  resulting  from  the  coalescence  of 
cells  with  sieve-discs  standing  over  each  other; 
called  also  a  bast  vessel.  (Tkomt.) 

sle  ver  -Sl-fc,  s.  [Named  by  Willdenow  after  M. 
Sievers,  a  Russian  botanical  collector.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Poteutillidte,  closely  akin  to,  and 
often  merged  in  Geum.  The  root  of  Sieversia  tuon- 
tuttii.  an  Austrian  plant,  is  a  febrifuge. 

*sIev'-e?-Sr,*Blv1-ey--5r,  a.  [Eng.  sieve ;  -t-r.]  A 
maker  of  sieves. 

"William  Siveyer  was  born  at  Shinkley  in  this  bishop- 
ric, where  hiBfatherwaaad/rff/frorsive-maker." — FnHn-.- 
Worthies;  Durham. 

81  -fac,  «.     [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  The  Madagascan  white  iudris,  regarded  by 
the  natives  as  sacred. 

*8lf -fle-mSnt,  «.  [Fr.,  from  *f0fer=to  whistle.! 
The  act  of  whistling  or  hissing ;  a  whistling  sound, 
or  a  sound  resembling  a  whistle. 

"Uttering  nought  else  but  sifflfttient*." 

Brewer:  Lingua,  i.  1. 

Sift,  r.  /.    [A.  S.  Kiftan,  Kijftan,  from  *ife=  a  sieve 
(q.  v.) ;  Dut.  ziften=to  sift;  zift=a  sieve.] 
I.  Literally: 

1,  To  separate  by  means  of  a  sieve,  as  the  finer 
parts    of    a    substance    from  the  grosser;  to  pass 
through  a  sieve ;  to  operate  upon  with  a  sieve. 

"And  fresh  mold  sifted  and  strewed  over  with  riddles, 
un  inch  thicke  and  no  more."— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk. 
xvii.,  ch.  x. 

2.  To  part,  as  by  a  sieve ;  to  separate. 

"  When  yellow  sands  are  niftfd  from  below. 
The  glitt'riiig  billows  give  a.  golden  show.'* 

Jt.'ijufn.    (Tariff.) 

II.  Fly.:  To  examine  minutely  or  critically;  to 
scrutinize. 

"Those  who  hnve  not  siftnl  this  question  to  the  bot- 
tom."— Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  17. 

slft-er,  s.    [Eng.si//; -er.J 

1.  One  who  sifts ;  that  which  sifts ;  a  sieve. 

2.  An  implement   with    meshes,  fine   or  coarse, 
according  to  circumstances,  for  separating  mate- 
rials according  to  &ize,  used  for  sifting  ashes  from 
cinders;  flour  from  lumps,  <fcc. ;  sand  from  gravel, 
dust  or  smaller  seeds  from  grain,  and  for  various 
other  purposes. 

slg,  *.  [Cf.  A.  S.  8ihan,8e6n;  Ger.  *?/</? u,  aeilien 
=  to  filter.]  Urine ;  stale  urine.  (Prov.) 

sl-gal-I-on,  «.  [Lat.  =  the  god  of  Silence  among 
the  t^gyptians,  from  Or.  sigao—  to  keep  silence.  | 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Aphroditidte,  with  cirri  on  all 
the  foot.  Sigfilion  boa,  the  Boa-shaped  Sigalion,  is 
a  worm  about  eight  inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  broad,  with  numerous  feet  and  horny  jaws. 
Jt  lives  near  low-water  mark  in  the  Itritish  and 
Mediterranean  Seas. 

slg-a-re  -tus,  subnt.  [Latinized  by  Adauson  from 
sagareti  prob.  the  native  name  of  some  species.] 

Zool.  tt  Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Naticidee;  shell 
striated,  ear-shaped;  spire  minute;  aperture  very 
wide,  oblique, not  pearly  ;  operculuni  minute,  horny, 
snbspiral.  Recent  species  thirty-one,  from  the  West 
Indies,  India,  China,  and  Pom  ;  fossil  ten.  from  the 
£ocene  onward.  (.S.  P.  Woodward.) 
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sl-gaul -ti-an(tl  as  shl>,  ii.  |  s,.,.  def.  |  Of  or 
belonging  toSigault,  a  French  physician. 

sigaultian-section,  «. 

Obstetrics:  The  operation,  first  performed  by 
Sigault,  of  dividing  tin1  s.V'i'/'V'/.1"*  indtix,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  facilitating  labor;  sympojteotomy. 
(DvngUton,  > 

Slg'-ggr,  r.  i.     [(ier.s/.-<;r/-  =  a  filter.)    [Su;..--.| 

Mining:  To  trickle  through  a  craiiuy  or  ciwiee; 
to  ooze  into  a  mine. 

sigh  (gh  silent  i.  *sike,  *sygh,  *syke, »-.  i.  &  t. 
[A<  8. flfcoil— to  sigh,  prob.  of  imitative  origin  :  rf. 
A.  S.  Bw4gan=towwna,  to  howl  as  \viiitl :  Sw.  xiteA'a ; 
i)au.  snkke  =  to  sigh,  to  groan ;  £ug.  sottijh.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  deep,  single  respiration,  as  tlie 
result  or  involnntary  expression  of  grief,  sorrow,  or 
the  like ;  hence,  to  grieve,  to  monfn. 

"  He  whose  virtue  niyhetl  to  lose  n  day." 

fopr:  Esfiin«u  .Una,  iv.  147. 

-.  To  utterorgivc  out  a  sound  resembling  or  sug- 
gestive of  a  sigh. 

"Whenever  a  Mart-It  wind  xfyhH." 

Tettiiiitnn:   Mitinl.  I.,  xxii.  40. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  emit  or  exhale  in  sighs. 

"  Never  man  aigheit  truer  breath." 

Xltilkfsi'-      (  iTKilx  un*,  iv.  ">. 

L'.  To  mourn,  to  grieve,  to  lament. 

"I  Hiylird  the  lack  of  many  n  thing." 

Shake^,.:  S,»iirf  30. 

*    To  sigh  for :  To  long  for  or  desire  ardently. 

"sigh  (gh.  silent), 'slice,  s.  [SroH,  r.]  A  single 
deep  respiration;  a  long  breath  :  the  inhaling  of  a 
larger  quantity  of  air  than  usual,  and  the  sudden 
emission  of  it,  especially  HH  the  result  or  involun- 
tary expression  of  fatigue,  exhaustion,  or  some 
depressing  emotion,  as  grief,  sorrow,  anxiety, or  the 
like. 

"An  interim!  emotion,  which  acting  on  the  diaphragm, 
und  that  ui>on  the  lungs,  produces  u  sigh." — Golilttmith: 
Hitt.  Earth,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

sigh  er  (ijh  silent),  s.  [Eug.  nigh,  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  sighs. 

"There  ore  a  set  of  Higher*  in  that  university,  who  have 
erected  themselves  into  a  HOciety  in  honor  of  that  tender 
passion." — Steele:  Spectatur,  No.  80. 

'sigh -full  (<7/i  silent),  n.  [Eng.  nigh,  a.; -full.] 
Sorrowful,  mournful ;  uttering  or  accompanied  by 
sighs.  (Sylvester:  Trophies,  l,'2l£>.) 

sigh    Ing  (gh  silent),  pr.  par.  or  n.    [Sion,  r.] 

sigh  -Iftg  If  (r/h  silent),  aiir.  [Eng. sighing;  -(//.] 
In  a  sighing  manner ;  with  sighs  or  sighing. 

"Sometimes  nfyhtHgly,  nnd  sometimes  comfortably."— 
ll"«>i":i  lrflgri»i'a  Pi'oyifHit,  pt.  i. 

Sight  (ah  silent),  'sillt,  subst.  [A.  S.  siht.  ge»iht, 
fieniilh,  &c..  from  scyen,  tffttegeti,  i>a.  par.  t»f  se6n  = 
tosee;cogn.  with  Dut.  yvzigt ;  Dan.  sigte ;  Sw.g/j/f; 
O.H.Qer.«iMj  (ier.  sicM.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  seeing;  perception  of  objects  by  the 
organs  of  vision :  view.    (Acts  i.  9.) 

2.  The  power  of  seeing;  the  faculty  of  vision  or 
of  perceiving  objects  by  the  eyes ;  vision. 

"O  loss  of  sight,  of  theel  most  complain." 

Hilton:  Suiiwoii  Agontftts,  67. 

3.  Range  of  unobstructed  vision ;  space  or  limit 
to  which  the  power  of  seeing  extends ;  open  view ; 
visibility. 

"  Hostile  Troy  wus  ever  full  in  Kiyht." 

Pope:  llomrr'n  Illtul,  z.  222. 

*4.  The  eye  or  eyes ;  the  organs  or  instruments  of 
vision. 

"Why  cloud  they  not  their  Hiylil*t" 

Sluiketii..-  Per  id  ft,  i.  1. 

ii.  Inspection,  examination,  notice,  knowledge. 
"  It  was  writ  as  a  private  letter  to  a  person  of  piety, 
upon  an  assurance  that  it  should  never  come  to  liny  oiie*s 
n/y/if  hut  her  own."  —  H'oAv. 

Ii.  Judgment,  view,  estimation,  consideration, 

"  If  I  be  so  disgracious  in  your  Hight." 

Sluikrtp.:  Kiehaitt  III.,  iv.  4. 

7.  That  which  is  seen  or  beheld:  a  spectacle,  a 
show;  especially  something  wonderful,  remarkable, 
or  worth  seeing. 

"I  will  now  turn  aside  and  see  this  great  night,  why  the 
bush  is  not  burned." — Exttdna  iii.  8. 

S.  A  small  aperture  through  which  objects  can  be 
seen,  and  by  which  the  direction  is  settled  or  ascer- 
tained ;  an  aperture  for  the  eyes  in  a  helmet,  &c. 

"Their  eyes  of  lire  sparkling  through  tight*  of  steel." 
Make*]*.:  Henry  11'.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 

9.  A  piece  of  metal  attached  or  applied  to  a  tire- 
arm,  by  which  the  arm  is  pointed  at  the  object. 
Small  arms  have  breech  and  front  sights,  the 
former  usually  notched,  and  the  latter  pointed. 

"The  back  night  in  a  great  measure  hides  the  bodv  of 
thedeer."->Y»M,  Apj-il  4,  1888. 


sightless 

10.  A  great  number:  a  great  many;    a  multitude. 
(Colloq.) 

*11.  Insight.    [SF.F.x.'l 

"I  gave  my  time  for  nothing,  on  condition  nf  his  giv- 
ing me  a  tight  into  his  business  "— II.  ISrut.k,  .  l-;,,,l  „/ 
Vitalilu,  i.  SC.V 

11.  I'hiiKinl.:  The  eye  is  a  camera  consisting  of  a 
Bones  of  lenses  and  media  arranged  in  a  dark  cham- 
ber. 1  lie  iris  serving  as  a  diaphragm,  and  the  object 
of  the  apparatus  is  to  form  on  the  retina  n  distiurt 
image  of  external  objects.    [KvE.]    Light  falling 
on  the  retina  excites  sensory  impulses,  and  tin's,, 
passing  up  the  optic  nerve  to  certain  parts  of  the 
brain,  produce  sensations.    \\V  receive  two  sensa- 
tions from  each  object;  these,  however,  blend  into 
one,  for  the  two  eyes  virtually  constitute  a  stereo- 
scope, and  enable  us  to  form  visual  judgments  con- 
cerning the   form.   size,   ami   distance  of  object-. 
The  chief  defects  of  si«ht  are:   Long  sight,  short 
sight,  double  vision,  ami  color-blindness.    (.Flutter- 
Phyttol.) 

IT  (1)   At  sii/ht,  ilftn-  xi.i/1,1  : 

I'linnn.:  In  the  case  of  bills  drawn  payah!"  at 
?!•*?•  "ro"  demand,  no  days  of  grace  are  allowed. 
\\  hen  bills  are  made  payable  after  sight,  the  custom- 
ary days  of  grace  are  allowed. 

(2)  Field  of  sight :  The  same  a-  l-','i-lil  "f  1 
[FIELD,  s.,  A.  11.3.] 

(3)  To  read  at  sight: 

Music:  To  read  a  piece  at  first  sight  without  pre- 
vious knowledge. 

(4)  TotakeasigM:  To  denote  incredulity  or  con- 
tempt  for  authority  by  putting  the  thumb  i. 
nose  and  extending  the  fingers.    (1'ulga.r.) 

(5)  To  take  siijht :   To  takeaim,  as  with  a  firearm, 
cannon,  &c. 

sight-bill,  sight-draft,  *. 

Comm,:  A  bill  or  draft  payable  at  si^ht  or  on  pre- 
sentation. 

'sight-hole,  s.    A  hole  to  see  through. 
"Stup  nil  xitjlit.tiole.1." 

>Vi.i/Lr«ji.:   llrartj  H'.,  Pt.  I.,  if.  1. 

'sight  out-running,  wlj.  Swifter  than  sight. 
(Stutkap,;  Tempest,  i.2.) 

sight-seeing,  s.  The  act  of  seeing  sights;  ea«er- 
ness  for  novel  or  curious  sights. 

sight-seer, «.    One  who  is  fond  of  or  goes  t 
novel  sights  or  curiosities. 

"The  existing  narrow  steps,  which  have  sometime* 
been  almost  impassable  when  crowded  with  aigltt'srfr*." 

— L<in,l<}ii  Gtubt, 

sight  (gh  silent),  r.  t.  &,  i.    [SIGHT,  ».] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Togetsightof ;  to  spy,  to  see ;  to  come  in  sight 
of  j  to  perceive. 

"At  five  in  the  afternoon  the  crew  of  the  lightship 
sighted  the  wreck,  about  seven  miles  distant." — L'indoii 
Da. ily  Chronicle. 

2.  To  look  at  or  examine  through  a  sight;  to  see 
accurately;  as,  tonight  a  star. 

3.  To  give  the  proper  elevation  and  direction  to 
by  means  of  a  sight ;  as,  to  sight  a  gun. 

B.  Intrans. ;  To  look  along  or  through  the  sigbt 
or  sights  of  an  instrument :  to  take  aim  bymeansof 
a  sight  or  sights,  as  with  a  rifle ;  to  Him.  ISiiunixi;- 
SHOT.] 

If  To  sight  a  bill : 

Comm.:  To  present  a  bill  for  acceptance  to  the 
person  on  whom  it  is  drawn,  so  as  to  bring  it  under 
his  sight.  This  should  be  done  as  soon  after  receipt 
as  possible. 

sight    ed  (gh  silent),  a.    [Eng.  night :  -fd."\ 

1.  Having  sight  or  vision  of  a  particular  kind. 
(Used  in  composition,  && short-sighted ,long-sigMed, 
<l\iick-sit/hted,  &c.) 

"That  he  might  Bee  this  lovely  *iahteil  maid." 

Chapman:  llnt'ier'x  Ottysaey,  iL 

2.  Having  a  sight  or  sights;  as.  a  rifle  sighted  to 
1,001)  yards. 

sight  -en-Ing  (gh  silent),*.  [English  */'<//''•'  -c«; 
-ing.] 

Calico-print.:  A  fugitive  color  added  toa  paste  to 
enable  the  printer  to  judge  of  the  perfect  ness  <-f  the 
work. 

'sight -ful  (gh  silent),  n.  [Eng.  niglil;  -ful(l).] 
Visible,  perspicuous. 

'Sight  -ful-nSss  (oh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  rightful; 
-ness.  I  Clearness  of  sight. 

"  Let  us  not  wink,  though  void  of  purest  gightfutnets* 
Ufftury:  Aiviutia,  bk.  ii. 

Sight  -Ing  (oh  silent),  pr.  par.  or  a.    \  SKJHT,  r. ! 
sighting-Shot,  *.    A  shot  fired  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  if  the  weajKin  is  properly  sighted :  :> 
trial  shot. 

sight   less  (gh  silent),  'sight  lesse,  ailj.    [Eng. 
sight ;  -less.  ] 
1.  Wanting  sight ;  blind. 

••  Raising  his  ittylitlex*  balls  to  heaven." 

Seutt:  ilai-mltai,  ii.  S2. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     0111,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g5,    p5t, 
or,     wBre,     wplf,     wBrk,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     cflr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.,      at,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


sightlessly 

:*2.  Not  sightly ;  offensive  to  the  eye ;  unsightly. 
"Full  of  uupleasing  blots  and  sightless  stains." 

Shakesp.:  King  Jvlin,  in.  1. 

*3.  Not  appearing  to  sight ;  invisible. 

"  Upon  the  siyhtlesa  couriers  of  the  air." 

t/Kikesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

Bight  -less-lf  (qh  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  siyhtless ; 
iy.]  In  a  sightless  manner ;  blindly. 

sight -less-ness  (gh  silent),  s,  [Eng.  siuhfh-xx: 
-ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sightless ; 
blindness 

Sight  11-ness  (gh  silent ).  s.  [EiiR.  su//i«// ;  -ness.  ] 
The  quality  i  PI- state  of  being  sightly  ;  an  appearance 
pleasing  to  the  eye ;  comeliness. 

"Glass  eyes  may  be  used,  though  not  for  seeing,  for 
tigUlintM.'"— Fuller:  Hulu  State,  p.  290. 

Sight  -1$  i'jh  silentl,  o.  [Eng.  sight ;  -ly.]  Pleas- 
ing to  the  eye ;  striking  to  the  view ;  of  pleasing  ap- 

earance. 

'Bight  -shot  (gh  silent) ,  *.  [Eng.  sight,  and  shot .] 
The  distance  to  which  the  sight  can  reach  ;  range  of 
sight ;  eye-shot.  (Cowley :  Essays;  Obscurity.) 

sights  -mg.n  (</Asilent),s.  [Eng.  tight,  and  man.] 

Music :  Ouo  who  reads  music  readily  at  first  sight. 

*Slg  -II,  s.  [Lat.  sigillutn~a  seal,  dimin.  of  siq- 
num=a  sign,  a  mark.]  A  seal,  a  signature ;  an  occult 
^ign,  mark,  or  character. 

"And  nigils  fram'd  in  planetary  hours." 

Drvden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  483. 

slg-Il-lar'  I-g,,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  sigil- 
/«m  =  a  seal.  Named  from  the  markings  like  a  seal 
on  the  stem.] 

Palceobot.:  Tin  type-genus  of  Sigillariese  (q.v.), 
•or  any  individual  of  tne  genus.  The  trunk  is  ar- 
borescent, cylindrical,  unjointed,  and  unbranched, 
except  toward  the  apex,  where  in  some  species  it 
parts  dichotomously.  The  height  is  from  thirty  to 
sixty  or  seventy  feet ;  the  diameter  of  the  stem  from 
one  to  five.  Its  interior  being  largely  cellular, 
speedily  decayed,  for  most  of  the  prostrate  stems 
are  flattened,  the  outer  parts  being  now  generally 
coal  without  vegetable  structure,  and  the  inner 
portion  is  replaced  by  the 
inorganic  rock.  The  stem 
is  deeply  fluted  with  ob- 
long, discoid,  or  nearly 
rounded  leaf  scars,  with 
three  vascular  marks  in 
their  center.  The  arrange- 
ment is  not  distinctly 
spiral.  The  long,  narrow, 
rigid,  two  or  three-nerved 
leaves,  at  first  catled  from 
their  sedge-like  appear- 
ance Cyperites,  are  their 
leaves.  Stigmaria  (q.  v.) 
has  been  proved  to  consti- 
tute the  roots,  the  two 
haying  been  seen  actually 
united.  Principal  Dawson  believes  that  Sigillaria 
had  medullary  rays,  Mr.  Carruthers  is  of  a  contrary 
opinion.  The  former  palfleobotauist  believes  Trigo- 
nocarpum  to  have  been  their  fruit,  the  latter  re- 
gards the  fruit  as  having  been  a  cone  or  strobilus. 
Brongniart  ultimately  classified  them  with  arbores- 
cent ferns;  Corda  thought  them  akin  to  Euphor- 
biaceie;  Principal  Dawson  places  them  among 
<Tymuosperms  near,  the  Cycads,  or  intermediate  be- 
tween these  and  the  higher  Acrogens;  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  deems  them  Cryptogams ;  Mr.  Oarruthers, 
concurring  in  this  view,  ranks  them  among  the  Ly- 
copods.  A  species  is  recorded  from  the  Upper  Silu- 
rian, they  occur  in  the  Devonian,  reach  their  maxi- 
mum in  the  Carboniferous. 

slg-Il-lar -I  sin,  adj-  [Mod.  Lat.  sigMari(a) ; 
Eng.  -an.]  Sigillarioid.  (Geol.  Mag.,  1870,  p.  293.) 

slg-ll-lar-l-S'-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sigillari(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -e<z.] 

PalcEObot.:  An  order  of  fossil  plants  founded  by 
yngcr.  Paleeozoic  trees  with  the  seal-like  mark- 
ings described  under  Sigillaria.  Genera  Sigillaria, 
syringodendron,  and  Diploxylon. 

slg-IMar •-!  old,  a.  &  «.  [Mod.  Lat.si</i«an(a)  ; 
ing.  suff.  -oid.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Resembling  Sigillaria  (q.  v.).    (Geol. 
Mit'l.,  1870,  p.  293.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

Paloeobot. :  Any  paleeozoic  plant,  as  Rhytidolepis. 

r  avularia,  &c.,  havingafflnity  with  Sigillaria  (q.  v.) . 

.'slg  -Il-la-tlve,  adj.    [Fr.  sigillatif,  from  Latin 

siyiliuni  =  a  seal.]    Fit  to  seal;  belonging  to  a  seal; 

composed  of  wax. 

slg-Il-H'-na,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  sigillum 
=  :\  seal.] 

Zoo/. :  A  genus  of  Botryllidse  (q.  v.),  with  one  spe- 
<nes,  from  tropical  seas.  Covering  solid,  gelatinous, 
conical,  elongated,  erect  on  a  stalk,  individuals  one 
above  another ;  openings  six-rayed. 


Sigillaria. 


Molars  of  a  Sigmodont. 
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fsIg-Il-lSg  ra-ph?, s.  [FT.sigiltographie;  Lat. 
sigiHum  =  a.  seal,  and  Or.  gniphft=to  write.]  The 
study  or  history  of  seals. 

"  The  study  of  Byzantine  sigillofrrnphii  now  assumes 
the  position  due  to  it."—  Athetia-nni,  Sept.  11,  1886,  p.  842. 

slg  -la,  s.  pi.  [Latin.]  The  signs,  characters, 
abbreviations,  or  letters  used  for  words  in  ancient 
manuscripts,  printing,  coins,  medals,  and  the  like. 

slg  ma,  s.  [Gr.]  The  name  of  a  Greek  letter 
equivalent  to  the  English  S. 

slg -mate,  r.  t.  [English  oinni(a) .'  -ate.]  To  in- 
crease by  adding  the  letter  sigma  lq.  v.J. 

"The  root  of  the  future  is  got  from  the  root  of  the 
present  (or  infinitive)  by  itiymatiny  it."—T.  K.  Arnold: 
First  Greek  Book,  p.  5. 

slg  -Jn6-d5n,  s.  [Gr.  sigma  =  the  letter  s;  suff. 
-odo» .  ] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  the  group  bigmodontes 
(q.  v.).  It  contains  but  one  species,  Sigmodon  his- 
pidiis,  the  Cotton-rat  or  Rice-rat,  ranging  through 
the  southern  United  States  and  Mexico  to  \era 
Cruz  and  Guatemala. 

alg  -m6  dont,  a.&s.   [SioMODOxTEs.] 

A.  Ax  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of 
the   genus   Sigmodon  or  the  group    Sigmodontes 
(q.v.). 

"Probably  descendants 
of  Rigviodont  Muridte." — 
Enoyc.  Brit,  (edition  9th), 
xvii.  6. 

B.  -4s  subst. :  Any  in- 
dividual of  the  genus 
Sigmodon  or  the  group 
Sigmodontes  (q.  v.). 

slg  -  m6-don  -tS 
pi.    [Mod.  Lat.,  pi.  of 
sigmodon  (q.  V.).] 

Zool.:  AgroupofMu-  Molarsof  Ordinary  Murine. 
rime  (q.v.),  having  the 

cusps  of  the  molars  arranged  biserially  in  pairs 
along  the  teeth.  When  ground  down  by  use,  the 
cusps  show  S-like  patterns  in  the  folds  of  the 
enamel.  Ten  genera,  four  from  Madagascar  and 
six  from  America.  The  teeth  in  the  cut  are  much 
enlarged. 

Slg  -mold,  slg  moid  al,  a.  [Greek  sigma,  and 
eidos=  form,  appearance.]  Curved  like  the  letter  S. 
Used  in  anatomy  of  the  sigmoid  notch  of  the  lower 
jaw,  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  &c. ;  and  in 
botany  of  the  form  of  certain  embryos. 

sigmoid-flexure,  s. 

Anat.:  A  flexure  of  the  colon  situated  in  the  left 
iliac  fossa  consisting  of  a  double  binding  of  the 
intestine  upon  itself  in  the  form  of  the  letter  8. 

Sign  (g  silent),  'slgne,  s.  [Fr.  signe,  from  Lat. 
signum^a  mark,  a  token ;  Sp.  signo  sena ,  Port. 
signo,  senha ;  Ital.  segno.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  That  by  which  anything  is  shown,  made  known, 
or  represented ;  that  which  furnishes  evidence  of 
the  existence  or  approach  of  anything;  a  mark,  a 
token,  an  indication. 

"The  first  faint  signs  of  a  change  of  public  feeling."- 
Macaulay:  [list.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  A  mot  ion,  action,  or  gesture  by  which  a  thought 
is  expressed,  a  wish  made  known,  or  a  command 
given ;  hence,  one  of  the  natural  or  conventional 
gestures  by  which  intelligence  is  communicated  or 
conversation  carried  on  as  by  deaf-mutes.      (Luke 
i.  62.) 

3.  Something  intended  or  serving  to  indicate  the 
existence,  or  preserve  the  memory,  of  a  thing;  a 
memorial,  a  monument,  a  token. 

"The  fire  devoured  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and 
they  became  asip/i." — Xumbers  xxvi.  10. 

4.  Any  symbol  or  emblem  which  prefigures,  typ- 
ifies, or  represents  an  idea ;  hence,  sometimes,  a 
picture. 

"The  holy  symbols  or  signs  are  not  barely  significative; 
but  what  they  represent  is  as  certainly  delivered  to  us  as 
the  symbols  themselves." — Brerewood. 

5.  A  remarkable  event,  regarded  as  indicating  the 
will  of  a  deity ;  an  omen,  a  prodigy. 

6.  any  remarkable  event,  transaction,  or  phenom- 
enon, regarded  as  indicating  the  will  of  the  deity,  or 
as  manifesting  an  interposition  of  the  divine  power 
for  some  special  end ;  a  wonder. 

"  If  they  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  first  »ign, 
they  will  not  believe  the  latter  sign." — Exodna  iv.  8. 

*7.  A  word  regarded  as  the  outward  manifestation 
of  thought.    (Bacon.) 
*8.  A  mark  of  distinction,  a  cognizance. 

'  "The  ensign  of  Messiah  blaz'd, 
Aloft  by  angels  borne,  his  sign  in  heav'n." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.,  776. 

9.  That  which,  being  external,  represents  or  sig- 
nifies something  internal  or  spiritual.  A  term  used 


sign 

in  the  formularies  of  the  English  (Church  in  speak- 
ing of  an  ordinance  considered  with  reference  to 
that  which  it  represents. 

"An  outward  «nd  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual 
grace  given  unto  us." — (.'fiurch  (.'atechiam. 

1%  A  lettered  board,  carved  or  painted  figure,  or 
the  like,  set  conspicuously  over  or  near  a  door,  shop, 
&c.,  to  indicate  uie  occupation  of  the  tenant  of  the 
promises,  or  to  give  notice  of  the  articles  sold  or 
made  with  in:  a  sign-board.  (Shakesp.;  Henry  VItt 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.:  Originally,    any    constellation;    now 
limited  to  a  constellation  of  the  Zodiac  or  to  the 
marks  representing  them.    [ZODIAC.] 

"There stay  until  the  twelve  celestial  signs 
Have  brought  about  their  annual  reckoning." 

Shakes^.:  Lore's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

2.  Arith.  <t  ^fatl^.:  A  symbol  employed  to  denote 
an  operation  to  be  performed,  to  show  the  nature 
of  a  result  of  some  previous  operation,  or  to  indi- 
cate the  sense  in  which  an  indicated  quantity  is  to 
be  considered.    Thus  the  sign  -f-  (plus)  prefixed  to 
a  quantity  indicates  that  that  quantity  is  to  be 
added,  while  the  sign  —  (minus)  indicates  that  the 

Suantity  to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  tobesubstracted. 
ther  signs  are  X  (into),  indicating  multiplication; 

•+•   (divided   by),  indicating  division ;   V    for   the 

;*/  nl 

square  root:*  for  the  cube  root;  \  f°r  tu®  nth 
root,  &c.  The  signs  indicating  relation  are 
>  (greater  than),  <  (less  than),  =  (equal  to),  &c. 

3.  Bot. :  Certain  marks,  designed   to   economize 
space  (*,  f,  ?,  !,  <fec. ;  <J,  s,  &c.),  in  botanical  descrip- 
tions.   They  were  introduced  by  Linnfeus,  Willde- 
ncw,  De  Candolle,  Loudon,  &c.,  but  the  meanings 
of  the  signs  are  not  the  same  in  different  authors. 

4.  Med.:  Any  indication  which  may  present  itself 
as  to  the  health  or  morbid  state  of  an  individual, 
and,  in  the  latter  case,  point  out  the  nature  ana 
stage  of  the  disease. 

5.  Music:  Any  character,  as  a  flat,  sharp,  dot,  Ac. 
IT  Arbitrary  signs  in  common  use :  $  dollar,  #  cent, 

/  shilling,  £  pound  (sterling),  5)  pound  (in  weight), 
@at  or  to,  $  per,  %  per  cent.,  <%  account,  &  and, 
&c.  (et  'cetera)  and  the  rest,  and  so  forth.  The 
sign  $  was  probably  originally  a  figure  8  denoting 
"a  piece  of  eight,"  V.  e.,  eight  reals — an  old  Spanish 
coin  of  the  value  of  a  dollar.  The  sign  /  is  thought 
to  have  been  originally  a  capital  S  (written  thus,  f ) . 
£  is  merely  a  capital  L  (the  initial  of  the  Latin 
word  Libra)  with  a  mark  drawn  across  it ;  while  Jb, 
for  pound  weight,  is  formed  from  the  first  and  third 
letters  of  the  same  Latin  word.  @  is  a  graphic  con- 
traction of  the  Latin  word  ad,  meaning  at  or  to. 
$  is  another  form  of  P,  the  initial  letter  of  the 
Latin  word  per,  by.  £  is  a  cursive  variation  of  the 
sign  for  division,  -*-.  f.  ff .  f  ff.  is  used  to  indicate 
extra  strength  of  chemicals.  ->  Broad  arrow, 
British  Government  mark  for  solid  materials.  %  a 
degree  of  a  circle,  of  latitude  or  longitude,  or  of 
temperature.  ,  a  minute,  or  60th  of  a  degree.  ",  a 
second,  or  360th  of  a  degree.  '  also  indicates  a  foot 
in  length,  and  "  an  inch.  XX,  Ale  of  double 
strength ;  XXX,  Ale  of  triple  strength,  X,  XX,  XXX, 
&c. ;  also  applied  to  flour  and  other  goods,  to  indi- 
cate extra  quality. 

Sign-board,  s.  A  board  on  which  a  man  sets  out 
his  occupation,  or  gives  notice  of  articles  for  sale. 
[SIGN,*.,  1. 10.] 

sign-manual,  s.  The  subscription  of  one's  name 
to  a  document ;  a  signature;  specif.,  a  royal  signa- 
ture, which  must  be  adhibited  to  all  writs  which 
have  to  pass  the  privy  seal  or  great  seal. 

"Within  twenty-four  hours  after  he  had  assumed  th» 
regal  title,  he  put  forth  several  proclamations  headed 
with  his  sign-manual." — Macaiilay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

sign-painter,  s.  One  who  paints  sign-boards  for 
tradesmen. 

sign-post,  s.    A  post  on  wl^ich  a  sign  hangs. 

"The  sign-post  of  the  White  Hart  Inn  served  for  a  gal- 
lows."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

Sign  (g  silent),  *signe,  v.  /.  &  i.  [Fr.  signer,  from 
Lat.  signo,  from  signum—a  mark,  a  sign  (q.  v.) ;  Sp. 
signar ,'  Ital.  segnare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  a  sign  upon  ;  to  mark  with  a  sign  or 
symbol. 

"  We  receive  this  child  into  the  congregation  of  Christ's 
flock,  and  do  sign  him  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  in  token 
that  hereafter  he  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  the 
faith  of  Christ  crucified. "—Book  of  Common  Prayer;  Order 
of  Baptism. 

*2.  To  express  by  a  sign  ;  to  make  known  in  a 
typical  or  symbolical  manner,  as  distinguished  from 
speech;  to  signify. 

"The  sacraments  and  symbols  are  just  such  as  they 
seem  ;  but  because  they  are  made  to  be  signs  of  a  secret 
mystery,  they  receive  the  names  of  what  themselves  do 
sign." — Taylor. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a$;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph    -  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,      -sion  =  shun;     tion,      -§lon  -  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,       Ac.  =bel,     del. 


signable 


3.  To  affix  one's  signature  to  a  writing  or  deeil ;  to 
mark  and  ratify  by  writing  one's  name  ;  tosubscrilx- 
in  one's  own  handwriting. 

"Send  the  deed  after  me 
And  I  will  stun  it." 

Sttakeap.;  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

*4.  To  convey  formally ;  to  assigu. 
*5.  To  dress  or  array  in  insignia. 

"  Here  thy  hunters  stand 
Signed  in  thy  spoil." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  C'cesar,  iii.  1. 

*6.  To  make  known;  to  make  distinguishable;  to 
mark. 

"  You  sign  your  place  and  calling  in  full  seeming, 
With  meekness  and  humility,  but  your  heart 
Is  cramm'd  with  arrogancy." 

ShaJcesp.:  Henry  VIH.,ii.t. 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  sign  or  signal. 

"Signing  to  their  heralds  with  his  hand." 

Drydeu:  Palamon  and  Arctte,  iii.  494. 

2.  To  write  one's  signature  on  a  paper,  deed,  &c. 
"One  set  of  men  signed  on  after  having  only  seven 

hours'  absence  from  work,"  —  St.  James's  Gazette. 

3.  To  be  a  sign  or  omen. 

"It  sign*  well,  does  it  not?" 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  3. 

Sign  -a-ble  (g  silent),  a.  [Eng.  sign,  v.; -able.] 
Capable  of  being  signed ;  requiring  to  be  signed. 

Blg-nal,  *slg '-n«il,  *.  &  a.  [Fr.  signal^a  sig- 
nal, from  Low  Lat.  signale,  accas.  of  Lat.  »ignalis= 
pertaining  to  a  sign;  aignum—o.  sign;  Sp,  xeftal ; 
Port,  sinnl ;  Ital.  segnale.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  A  sign,  a  token,  an  omen. 

"  The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set, 
And  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car 
Gives  signal  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 

2.  A  means  of  communication  by  audible  or  vis- 
ible signs  between  two  distant  points  according  to 
a  preconcerted  system.  The  means  of  signaling  are 
numerous,  as  by  motions  of  the  hand  or  arm,  the 
display  of  lights  of  various  colors,  the  firingof  guns, 
the  sound  of  a  bugle,  rockets,  semaphores,  helio- 
a  tats,  flags,  &c. 

"  For  God's  sake,  lords,  give  signal  to  the  fight." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  ii.  2. 

B.  As  adj.:  Distinguished  or  standing  out  from 
the  rest;  eminent,  notable,  remarkable,  conspicu- 
ous; as,  a  signal  failure. 

signal-book,  s.  A  book  containing  a  code  of 
signals. 

signal -t  ox ,.  t, 

1.  A  small  house  or  building  in  which  railway  sig- 
nals are  worked. 

2.  A  street-box  having  a  signaling  apparatus  con- 
nected by  wires  with  a  central  apparatus  for  ring- 
ing alarms  of  fire. 

Signal-cry,  s.    A  cry  intended  to  act  as  a  signal. 
"Monkeys    .    .    .    when  wild,  utter  signal-cries  of  dan- 
ger."— Darwin;  Descent  of  Man  (ed.  2d),  p.  87. 

signal-fire,  *.    A  fire  intended  to  act  as  a  signal, 
signal-gun,  .s.    A  gun  fired  as  a  signal. 
"Mark  that  the  signal-gun  be  duly  fired. 
To  tell  us  when  the  hour  of  stay's  expired." 

Byron-.  Corsair,  i.  1. 

Signal-lamp,  s.    A  lamp  with  colored  panes  or 
bull  s  eyes,  for  signaling  trains, 
signal -light,  a.    A  light  displayed  as  a  signal. 
"His  looks  are  lifted  to  the  skies, 
As  if  the  signal-lightH  of  Fat« 
Were  shining  in  those  awful  eyes." 

Moore:  Fire-Worshipers, 

signal-man,  s.    [SIGNALMAN.] 
Signal-post,  s.    A  post  on  which  flags,  lamps, 
•fcc.,  are  displayed  as  signals. 

*8lg-naMst,  8.  [Eng.  signal;  -ist.}  One  who 
makes  signals. 

.  *Blg-nal  -1-tf ,  s.    [Eng.  signal ;  -ity.l   The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  signal  or  remarkable. 

"And  therefore  herein  significations  are  natural  and 
concluding  upon  the  infant,  but  not  to  be  extended  unto 
tignalitiex,  or  any  other  person."— Browne.  Vulgar  Er- 
rors, bk.  v.,  ch.  xxi. 

Big   nal  Ize,  v.  t.    [Eng.  siftnal;  >ize.] 
ml»  To  make  signal  or  remarkable;  to  render  dis- 
tinguished or  conspicuous  from  what  is  common; 
to  distinguish. 

"To  mark  thy  love  and  signalize  my  doom." 

Byron:  Nlsua  and  Euryalus. 

2.  To  make  signals  to ;  to  indicate  by  signal ;  to 
signal. 

If  To  signalize  or  make  one's  self  the  sign  of  any- 
thing is  a  much  stronger  term  than  simply  to  dis- 
tinguish; it  is  in  the  power  of  many  to  do  the  latter. 
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but  few  only  have  the  power  of  effecting  the  former  ; 
the  English  have  tdwnya  signalized  themselves  for 
their  unconquerable  valor  in  battle;  there  is  no 
nation  that  has  not  distinguished  itself  at  some 
period  or  other  iii  war.  (Crabb.) 

slg  -nal-ler.  s.  [Eng.  signal,  v.  ;  ~ert]  One  who 
signals  ;  one  who  makes  signals, 

slg  -nal-lyS  a<h\  [Enp.  */</>!«/  :  -///.  1  In  a  signal 
manner  or  degree;  eminently,  remarkably,  conspic- 
uously, notably. 


significant 


ser- 
xxiii. 


"The  adherence  to  our  purpose  proves  so  signally 
viceuble."— Starch:  Light  of  Mature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  x 

Slg  -nal-man,  «•  [English  .s/r/,,«/.  and  man.]  A 
man  whose  duty  it  is  to  convey  intelligence,  notice, 
warning,  <fcc.,  by  signals ;  specif.,  a  man  who  works 
the  signals  on  a  railway. 

"A  signalman  reversed  the  switches  before  the  whole  of 
the  train  had  passed  over  them."— Rapier.-  On  Railway 
Signals,  p.  35. 

*slg  -nal-mSnt,  s.    [Fr.  signalement.] 

1.  The  act  of  signaling. 

2.  A  description  by  means  of  peculiar  or  appro- 
priate marks. 

slg-nate,  a.    [Lat.  s(grnaf«s=marked.] 
Za&L;  A  term  applied  to  animals  with  definite 
color  markings. 

*slg-na  -tlon,  s.  [Latin  signatio,  from  signatus, 
pa.  par.  of  0/0no=tomark,  to  sign.] 

1.  The  act  of  betokening ;  a  sign  given. 

2.  The  act  of  marking  with  a  sign  or  mark. 
"Those  other  examples  of  the  sf  gnat  ion  of  the  foetus 

from  the  mother's  fancy,  Fienus  rejecteth."— More:  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  pt.  iii.t  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vii. 

slg -na-t5r-f ,  slg'-na-tar-f,  a.&s.  [Lat.  sig- 
natorius=that  serves  for  sealing.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  seal;  used  in  seal- 
ing. 

2.  Signing  or  subscribing  to  a  document;  specif., 
applied  to  the  head  or  representative  of  a  state  who 
signs  a  public  document,  as  a  treaty. 

"  An  exchange  of  views  is  now  going  on  between  them 
and  the  other  signatory  Powers."— London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  who  signs;  specif.,  the  head  or 
representative  of  a  state  who  signs  a  public  docu- 
ment, as  a  treaty. 

"Hoping  to  receive  the  support  of  the  signatories  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

slg  -na-ture,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  signature  fern, 
sing,  of  fut.  part,  of  signo=to  sign  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  sig~ 
natura;  Ital.  signatura,  segnatura.  J 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  mark,  sign,  or  stamp  impressed. 

"The  signature  and  stamp  of  power  divine." 

Coiffper;  Retirement,  54. 

2.  The  name  of  a  person  written  with  his  own 
hand,  and  intended  to  signify  his  approval  or  rat- 
ification of  the  writing  wnich  precedes. 

3.  An  external  mark  or  figure  by  which  physiog- 
nomists pretend  to  discover  the  temper  or  charac- 
ter of  persons. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Music  (pi):  The  signs  of  chromatic  alteration, 
sharps  or  flats,  placed  at  the  commencement  of  a 
composition,  immediately  after  the  clef,  and  affect- 
ing all  notes  of  the  same  names  as  the  degrees  upon 
which  they  stand,  unless  their  influence  is  in  any 
case  counteracted  by  a  contrary  sign.  (Grave.) 

*2.  Old  Sfed.:  A  mark  or  sign  on  any  substance, 
especially  on  a  plant,  supposed  to  indicate  its  use 
as  a  remedy.  [T.] 

"  The  doctrine,  that  plants  bear  certain  marks  and  sig- 
natures, indicative  of  their  qualities  or  properties."— 
Browne.-  Works  (ed.  Bonn),  i.  199  (Note  8). 

3.  Print.:  A  distinguishingletterornumberatthe 
bottom  of  the  first  page  of  each  sheet  of  a  book,  to 
indicate  its  order  to  the  folder  and  binder.  Signa- 
tures are  sometimes  inserted  at  the  bottoms  of 
other  oages,  as  the  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  in 
octavo,  the  third  in  quarto,  and  so  on  of  the  other 
styles.  The  signature  of  the  first  sheet  of  matter  is 
B,  A  being  reserved  for  the  title-page,  index,  con- 
tents, &c. ;  the  next  would  be  c,  and  so  on.  The  old 
Roman  alphabet,  which  is  destitute  of  J  v  \v,  is 
adopted,  so  that  the  twenty-fourth  sheet  will  be  AA 
or  2A,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  office. 

*[  Doctrine  of  Signatures : 

*Old  Med. :  (See  extract.) 

"Such  notions  as  these  were  elaborated  intc  the  old 
medical  theory  known  Bathe  Doctrine  of  Signatures,  which 
supposed  that  plants  and  minerals  indicated  by  their  ex. 
ternal  characters  the  diseases  for  which  nature  had 
intended  them  as  remedies.  Thus  theEuphrasia,  or  Eye- 
bright,  was,  and  is,  supposed  to  be  good  for  the  eyes,  on 
the  strength  of  a  black  pupil-like  spot  in  its  corolla,  the 
yellow  turmeric  was  thought  good  for  jaundice,  and  the 
blood-stone  is  probably  used  to  this  day  for  stopping 


blood.  By  virtue  of  a  similar  association  of  ideas,  the 
ginseng,  which  in  Mill  largely  used  in  China,  was  also 
employed  by  the  Indians  of  North  America,  «n<l  in  both 
countries  its  virtues  were  deduced  from  the  shape  of  the 
root,  which  is  supposed  to  resemble  the  human  body." — 
Tutor:  Early  Uo>t.  .V«»iJtiiid  <,ed.  1878),  pp.  122,  123. 

*slg-na  ture,  r-  t.  [SIGNATURE,  s.]  To  mark 
out,  to  distinguish. 

"Those  who,  by  the  order  of  Providence  ami  situation. 
of  life,  have  been  ?••/;/""'"''''''  to  intellectual  professions." 
— Che ynK:  Esuuy  on  Regimen,  \>.  30. 

*8lg  -na-tUr-Ist,  subst.  [Eng.  signature) ;  -ixt.  \ 
One  who  holds  to  the  doctrine  that  signatures  im- 
pressed upon  various  objects  iudicate  their  charac- 
ters or  qualities. 

"StffnaturMs  have  somewhat  advanced  it,  who  seldom 
omitting  what  ancients  delivered;  drawing  into  infer- 
ences received  distinctions  of  sex,  not  willing  to  examine 
its  human  resemblance."— Browne;  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  vi. 

sign  -er  (g  silent),  *.  [Eiig.  sign,  v.;  -er.]  One 
who  signs. 

Big  -net,  s.  [Fr.,  dimiii.  of  signe  —  a  sign  (q.  v.).l 
A  seal,  especially  the  seal  used  for  the  seal-manual 
of  a  sovereign ;  as  in  England,  one  of  the  seals  for 
the  authentication  of  royal  grants.  In  Scotland 
the  signet  is  a  seal  by  which  royal  warrants  for  the 
purpose  of  justice  seem  to  have  been  at  one  time 
authenticated.  Hence  the  title  of  "  clerks  to  the 
signet,"  or  "  writers  to  the  signet,"  a  class  of  legal 
practitioners  in  Edinburgh  who  formerly  had  im- 
portant privileges,  which  are  now  nearly  all  abol- 
ished. They  act  generally  as  agents  or  attorneys  in 
conducting  causes  before  the  Court  of  Session. 

"The  Parliament  laid  claim  to  a  Veto  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Judges,  and  assumed  the  power  of  stopping 
the  signet,  in  other  words,  of  suspending  the  whole  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  till  thisclaim  should  be  allowed." 
— Mdfunlii'j:  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*[  Clerk  of  the  signet :  An  officer  in  England  con- 
tinually in  attendance  upon  the  principal  Secretary 
of  State,  who  has  the  custody  of  the  privy  signet. 

signet-ring,  s.  A  ring  containing  a  signet  or 
private  seal. 

"  His  signet-ring  she  bore, 
Which  oft  in  sport  adorued  her  hand  before." 

Byron;  Corsair,  ii.  12. 

*slg  -nSt-ed,  adj.  {Eng.  signet;  -ed.]  Stamped, 
sealed,  or  marked  7'ith  a  signet. 

*slg  -nl-f  Sr,  *.  [Lat.  signum  =  &  sign,  and/^ro— 
to  bear.]  The  Zodiac. 

*sig-ni-fl-ance,  *sig-ni-fi  aunce,  s.  [Old  Fr. 
signifiance.]  [SIGNIFY.]  Signification. 

*slg-alf-lc,  a.  [Lat.  significant**  signify  (q.v.).] 
Significant. 

slg-nlf-l-can9e,  slg-nlf-I  -04x1-9?,  *•  [Fr.  sig- 
nificance, from  Lat.  significantia,  from  significans 
=  signifying,  significant  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  signifi- 
canza. 

1.  The   quality   or   state   of    being    significant ; 
meaning,  import;  that  which  is  intended  to  beer- 
pressed. 

"If  he  declares  he  intends  it  for  the  honor  of  another, 
he  takes  away  by  his  words  the  significance  of  his  action." 
— Stilling  fleet. 

2.  The  real  import  of   anything,  as  opposed  to 
that  which  appears ;  the  internal  and  true  sense,  aa 
distinguished  from  the  external  and  partial. 

3.  Expressiveness,     impressiveness,     force ;     the 
power  or  quality  of  impressing  the  mind. 

"As  far  as  this  duty  will  admit  of  privacy,  our  Savior 
hath  enjoined  it  in  terms  of  particular  significancy  and 
force." — Atterbury. 

*4.  Importance,  moment,  consequence. 

"The  third  commandment  would  have  been  of  very 
small  significancy  tinder  the  Gospel."— Sector:  Sermon*, 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  80. 

Sig-nlf-l-cant,  «.  &*.  [Lat.  0i0n#fcan«,pr.par. 
of  significo=to  signify  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  significant.] 

A.  -4s  adjective  : 

1.  Serving  to  signify  something;  having  a  mean- 
ing expressing  or  denoting  something;  haviug  a 
signification. 

"  Man    .     .     .    sarvey'd 
AH  creatures,  with  precision  understood, 
Their  purport,  use**,  properties,  asaign'd 
To  each  his  name  significant. 

Cowper:   Yardley  Oak. 

2.  Expressive  or    suggestive  of  something  more 
than  appears  on  the  surface. 

"  He  was  designated  at  the  public  offices  and  in  the 
antechambers  of  the  palace  by  the  significant  nickname 
of  the  Cardinal."— Hacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiiL 

3.  Betokening  something;  representing  or  stand- 
ing as  a  sign  of  something;  thus,  figures  standing 
for  numbers,  as  1,2,3,  &c.,  are  called  significant    \ 
figures. 

"It  was  well  said  of  Plotinus,  that  the  stars  were  sig- 
nificant, but  not  efficient."— .Ka/e/p ft. 


fate,    f&t,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we",     w$t,     he're,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p5t, 
or,     wbre,     wplf,     w8rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ctire,    unite,     cfir,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


significantly 

4.  Expressive  or  suggestive  in  an  eminent  degree; 
forcible;  full  of  meaning  or  significance. 

"Other  some  not  so  well  seene  in  the  English  tongue, 
as  perhaps  in  other  languages,  if  they  happen  to  heare 
an  oUle  word,  til  belt  very  natural!  and  afgnifl-cnnt,  cry  out 
straightway,  that  we  upeake  no  Knglish,  but  gibberish." 
—Spenser;  Epistle  to  Maister  Harvey. 

*5.  Important,  momentous. 

*B.  As  subst.:  Sometimes  intimating  one's  mean- 
ing; a  sign,  a  token,  a  symbol. 

"In  dumb  significants  proclaim  your  thoughts." 

Shukesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  /.,  ii.  4. 
t-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  significant;  -ly.~] 


1.  In  a  significant  manner  or  degree  :  so  as  to  con- 
vey meaning  or  signification. 

"  Ye  do  siffnfflcantly  express  it,  ye  do  solemnly  publish 
nd  declare  it.—Attertntrv:  Sermons,  vol.  iv,,  aer.  6. 

2.  Meaningly,  expressively  ;  soaeto  signify  orcon- 
vey  more  than  appears  on  the  surface. 

Slg-nlf-I  -c$.te,  s.     [Lat.  tignificatus,  pa.  par.  of 


ant®  signify  (q.  v.).] 
everal  thi 
mon  term. 


Logic:  One  of  sev 


ngs  signified  by  a  com- 


Slg-nl-fl-ca -Won,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  significa- 
lionem,  accus.  of  signification  from  significatus,  pa. 
par.  of  8ignifico=to  signify  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  significa- 
tion: Itaf.  significazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  signifying  ;  the  act  of  making  known 
by  signs  or  other  intelligible  means. 

"For  all  speaking,  or  signification  of  one's  mind  im- 
plies an  act  or  address  of  one  man  to  another."  —  South. 

2.  That  which  is  signified  or  expressed  by  signs  or 
words;  meaning,  import,  sense;  that  which  a  per- 
son by  a  sign  intends  to  convey,  or  that  which  a 
sign  is  commonly  understood  to  convey.  By  custom 
certain  signs  or  gestures  have  acquired  a   deter- 
mined signification,  and  so  also  with  figures,  alge- 
braic characters,  &c. 

*3.  That  which  signifies;  a  sign. 
*slg-nlf  -I-ca-tlve,  a.    [Fr.  aignificatif.} 
\.  Betokening  or  representing  by  an  external  sign. 
"The  holy  symbols  or  signs  are  not  barely  significa- 
tive." —  Brerewood. 

'•   2.  Haying  signification  or  meaning;  expressive  of 
a  meaning;  significatory,  significant. 

"Neither  in  the  degrees  of  kindred  were  they  destitute 
of  significative  words."  —  Camden:  Remains;  Languages. 

*SIg-nIf-I-ca-tlYe-l$f,  adv.  [Eng.  significative; 
-ly.]  In  a  significative  manner;  so  as  to  betoken 
by  an  external  sign  ;  significantly. 

"This  sentence  must  either  be  taken  tropically,  that 
bread  may  be  the  body  of  Christ  stgnifieatively,  or  else  it 
is  plainly  absurd  and  impossible."  —  Usher:  Answer  to 
Jftalone,  p.  190. 

*Slg-nIf-I-ca-tIve-HeSB,  s.  [Eng.  significative; 
-9MM.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  significative. 

Slg-nlf-l-ca-t5r,  R.  [Lat.]  One  who  or  that 
which  signifies  or  makes  known  by  sigus,  words, 
Ac. 

"They  are  principal!  significators  of  manners."—  Bur- 
ton.- Anat.of  Melancholy,  p.  190. 

1  Slg-nif-I-ca-t5r-f,a.  &s.  [Lat.  significatorius.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  signification  or  meaning  ;  sig- 
nificative. 

B.  As  subst.  :  That  which  signifies,  betokens,  or 
represents. 

"  Here  is  a  double  signt'Jlcatory  of  the  spirit,  a  word  and 
a  sign."  —  Taylor. 

.  *slg-nl-f  l-ca  -vlt,  «.    [Lat.,  3d  pers.  sing.  perf. 
indie,  of  8ignifico—to  signify  (q.  v.).] 

Eccles.  Law:  A  writ,  now  obsolete,  issuing  out  of 
Chancery  upon  certificate  given  by  the  ordinary  of 
a  man's  standing  excommunicate  by  the  space  of 
forty  days,  for  the  keeping  him  in  prison  till  he  sub- 
mit himself  to  the  authority  of  the  Church.  (TFftar- 


.slg  -nl-f  y,*sig-ni-fle,*syg-ny-fye,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr. 
signifier;  from  Lat.  significo=to  show  by  signs: 
8tgnuro=a  sign,  and  facio=to  make;  Sp.  &  Port. 
significar;  Ital.  significare.] 

A.  Traraitive: 

I.  To  make  known  by  signs  or  words ;  to  express, 
convey,  or  communicate  to  another  bywords,  signs, 
gestures,  or  the  like. 

"  Hobody  ever  saw  one  animal  by  its  gestures  and 
natural  cries  signify  to  another,  this  is  mine,  that  yours; 
I  am  willing  to  give  this  for  that."—  Smith :  Wealth  of 
nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

.  2.  To  give  notice  of;  to  announce,  to  declare,  to 
impart. 

"This  he  found,  and  signified  the  same  by  signal." — 
Coot:  .Second  Voyage,  bk.  i.,ch.  iii. 

3.  To  mean,  to  import,  to  denote ;  to  have  the 
meaning  or  sense  of. 

"A  tale 

Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Sin»if»i,iu  nothing."       Shakesp.':  Macbeth,  r.  5. 
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*4.  To  represent;  to  suggest  as  being  intended. 

"Let  him  have  some  plaster,  or  some  loam,  or  some 
rough-cast  about  him  tost0ni/ywa)l."—  Shakesp.:  Midsum- 
mer Sight's  Dream,  iii. 

5.  To  weigh,  to  matter. 

"  What  signifies  the  splendor  of  courts,  considering  the 
slavish  attendances  that  go  along  with  it?" — L'Estrnnu?. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  of  consequence  or  importance,  to  matter ; 
as,  It  does  not  81371  ify  whether  you  go  or  not. 

*2.  To  express  meaning  with  force. 

"  For  if  the  words  be  but  becoming,  and  signifying,  and 
the  sense  gentle,  there  is  juyce." — Ben  Jonson:  Discov- 
eries. 

signior,  signer  (assen  -yor),  s.  [Ital.  signore; 
Sp.  seftor.J  A  title  of  respect  corresponding  to  the 
English  sir,  or  Mr. ;  French,  Monsieur. 

"This  worthy  signior,  I  thank  him,  makes  no  stranger 
of  me."— Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  i.  5. 

•signiorize  ( as  sen  -y 5r-Ize)  ,v.i.&  t.  [SESIOE- 
IZE.] 

•slgniorship,  *slgnorship  (as  sen-y5r-shlp), 
subst.  [Eng.  signior,  signor;  -ship.}  The  quality 
or  state  of  a  signior. 

*signiory,  *slgnory  (as  sen  -y8r-?),».  [SEIGN- 

OHV.l 

1.  A  principality,  a  province. 

"At  that  time 

Through  all  the  signiories  it  was  the  first, 
And  Prospero  the  prime  duke." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

2.  An  estate,  a  manor;  the  landed  property  of  a 
lord.    (Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  iv.  1.) 

3.  Government,  power,  dominion,  seigniory. 

4.  The  governing  body,  the  aristocracy. 

"  My  services  which  I  have  done  the  signiory." 

Shakcsp.:  Othello,  i.  2. 

5.  Seniority. 

"  If  ancient  sorrow  be  most  reverent, 
Give  mine  the  benefit  of  signiory, 
And  let  my  griefs  frown  on  the  upper  hand." 

Shakesp. .  Richard  III.,  IT.  4. 

signor,  s.    [SIGNIOR.] 

signora  (as  sen-ybr-a),  s.  fltal.]  An  Italian 
title  of  address  or  respect,  equivalent  to  Madame 
or  Mrs. 

signorlna  (as  sen-yor-e -na,),  s.  [Italian.]  An 
Italian  title  of  address  or  respect,  equivalent  to 
Miss ;  Fr.  mademoiselle. 

slg   num.  s.    [Lat.=a  sign  (q.  v.).] 

Law:  A  cross  prefixed  as  a  sign  of  assent  and 
approbation  to  a  charter  or  deed. 

11  Ecce  signum  (Lat.=behold  the  sign) :  Here  is 
ocular  demonstration  for  you.  (Shakesp.:  Henry 

*slgrim,  *segrum,  'seggrom,  *seggrum,  subst. 
[Cf.  senareen  (q.  v.).J 

Bot. :  (I)  Senecio  Jacobcea,  (2)  Sempervivum  tec- 
torum. 

Sike,  a.    [SUCH.] 

*sike,  a.&s.   [SICK.] 

Sike  (1),  s.  [Icel.  sik.]  A  small  stream  of  water, 
a  rill ;  a  marshy  bottom  with  a  small  stream  in  it. 
(Prov.) 

*sike,  s.  &  r.    [SIGH,  s.] 

*slk  -er,  &c.    [SICKER,  &c.] 

Sikh,  Seikh,  s.  [Sans,  sishya,  Mahratta.&c., 
shishya  =  a.  disciple.] 

Religious  History,  o*c. :  A  Hindu  reforming  sect 
and  nationality,  the  former  of  which  commenced 
with  Nanuk  Shah,  (A.  D.  1469-1539).  He  was  an 
enthusiast  who,  retaining  the  whole  body  of 
poetical  and  my  thological  fiction  of  Hinduism,  still 
preached  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  the  essential 
identity  of  all  castes,  universal  toleration,  and  the 
emancipation  of  the  spirit  from  the  tenets  of  Maya 
(illusion),  by  acts  of  benevolence  and  self-denial. 
Persecuted  by  the  Mohammedans,  the  Sikh  enthu- 
siasm became  fanaticism ;  and  about  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  their  leader,  the  Guru 
Govind,  the  tenth  teacher  from  Nariuk,  devoted  his 
followers  to  steel  and  the  worship  of  the  sword, 
which  he  encouraged  them  to  use  in  defense  of  the 
faith.  He  also  ordered  his  adherents  to  allow  their 
hair  and  beards  to  grow,  to  wear  blue  garments, 
and  eat  all  flesh  but  that  of  the  cow.  Caste  was 
abolished  among  his  followers,  and  the  Das  Padi- 
shah ka  granth  was  compiled  by  him,  that,  with  the 
Adi  Granth,  containing  the  sayings  of  Nanuk  and 
his  immediate  successors,  it  might  supersede  the 
Vedas  and  the  Puranas.  The  struggle  against  the 
Mohammedan  government  was  sanguinary,  but  it 
ended  by  the  Sikhs  achieving  their  independence. 
Runjeet  Singh  (1780-1839),  the  Lion  of  thePunjaub, 
their  chief  seat,  obtained  for  Miem  the  benefit  of 
European  discipline,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
Sikh  empire,  which,  coming  into  collision  with 
the  Anglo-Indian  government,  went  down  in  the 


silence 

.  pitched  battles  of  Moodkee,  Ferozeshah,  Aliwal, 
and  Sobraon,  in  1845-6.  Rebellion  occurring  in 
184S,  further  losses  were  inflicted,  in  1849,  at  Chil- 
lianwallah  and  Guzerat.  When  the  mutinies 
broke  out  in  1857,  the  Sikhs,  who  had  been  well 

governed  during  the  few  years  they  had  been  under 
ritish  rule,  fought  with  exceeding  loyalty  on  the 
side  of  their  conquerors,  to  prevent  the  restoration 
of  a  Mohammedan  empire  like  that  from  which, 
two  centuries  before,  they  had  suffered  such  perse- 
cution. 

sll'-age  (age  us  Ig),  s.  [An  abbrev.  of  ensilage 
(q. v.).]  Ensilage;  fodder  prepared  by  the  system 
of  ensilage. 

"  The  superior  value  of  good  silage  over  hay  for  milk 
production."— Field,  Dec.  19,  1885. 

sil  age  (ageaslg),  v.  t.  [SILAGE,  «.]  To  pre- 
pare or  preserve  in  a  silo  (q.  v.). 

"  Any  grass  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  stock 
could  be  silaged."— Field,  Dec.  19,  1885. 

sll-a  7&-nlte,  subst.  [After  Silao,  Mexico,  where 
found;  n connect.,  and  suff.  -ite  (3/in.).] 

Min. :  A  massive  mineral,  described  as  a  selenide 
of  bismuth.  Now  shown  to  be  a  mixture. 

si-la '-us,  «.  [Lat.=Si(a«s  pratensis.]  [See  def.] 

Bot. :  Pepper  Saxifrage^  a  genus  of  Seselinidsp 
(Lindley),  of  Schultzieie  (Sir  J.  Hooker).  Partial 
involucre,  many-leaved,  calyx  obsolete;  petals 
obcordate,  subemarginate,  with  an  inflated  point 
appendaged  or  sessile.  Fruit  oval ;  carpele  with,  five 
sharp,  somewhat  winged  ribs,  and  many  vittop 
between.  Known  species,  two. 

sll-b6e'-llte,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  probably 
after  Silboele,  Finland ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. ;  A  variety  of  actinolite  (q.  v.). 

Bile  (1),  s.     [SiLL  (2).] 

slle  (2), s.  fSw.  8t7a=to  strain;  sli=a  strainer; 
Low  Ger.  sielen=io  draw  off  water;  cf.  Icel.  «ia; 
Dan.  s»e=to  filter ;  A.  S.  sthan=to  filter;  O.  H.  Ger. 
sihan;  Ger.  seihen,] 

1.  A  sieve,  a  strainer.    (Prov.) 

2.  Filth,  sediment,  silt. 
Slle,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SiLE(2),s.] 

A.  Trans, :  To  strain,  as  fresh  milk  from  the  cow. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  flow  down,  to  drop,  to  fall. 
If  Provincial  in  both  uses. 

*sl-l€-na  -96-88,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  silen(e) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceoj.l 

Bot. :  An  old  order  of  plants  now  generally  reduced 
to  a  sub-order  or  tribe  oilenew  (q.  v.). 

si  le   nad.s.  [Mod.  Lat.*tten(e);  Eng. suff. -a<f.] 

Bot.  (pi.):  The  Caryophyllacew,  called  also  Clove- 
worts.  (Lindley.) 

sl-le  -nal,  o.    [SILENALES.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Silenales  (q.  v.) ;  as, 
the  Silenal  Alliance. 

sl-le-na -leg,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  silen(e);  Lat. 
masc.  or  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ales.] 

Bot.:  The  Silenal  Alliance;  an  alliance  of  Hypog- 
ynous  Exogens.  Flowers  monodichlamydeous ;  car- 
pels combined  into  a  compound  fruit,  having  a  free 
central  placenta  and  an  external  embryo,  curved 
around  a  little  mealy  albumen.  Orders :  Caryophyl- 
laceee,  Illecebracete,  Portulacaceee  and  Porygona- 
cese.  (Lindley.) 

si  leuge,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  silentia,  from  silens 
(genit.  st7enh's)  =  silent  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  silencio; 
Ital.  silenzio.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  silent;  the  state 
which  prevails  when  everything  is  silent;  entire 
absence  of  noise ;  stillness,  quiet. 

"I  should  possess 

The  poet's  treasure,  silence,  and  indulge 
The  dreams  of  fancy."         Cowper:  Task,  i.  235. 

2.  Stillness,  calmness;  a  state  of  rest,  quiet,  or 
cessation  from  agitation,  fury,  or  tumult;  as,  The 
winds  were  hushed  to  silence. 

3.  The  state  of  holding  one's  peace;  forbearance 
of  speech  in  man  or  of  noise  in  other  animals ; 
taciturnity,  muteness;  as,  to  keep  silence,  to  listen 
in  silence . 

4.  The  refraining  from  speaking  of  or  making 
known  something ;  secrecy ;  as,  to  purchase  a  per- 
son's silence. 

5.  Oblivion,  obscurity;  absence  of  mention. 

1[  Silence  is  either  occasional  or  habitual ;  it  may 
arise  from  circumstances  or  character;  taciturnity 
is  mostly  habitual,  and  springs  from  disposition. 

si  -len$e,  v.  t.    [SILENCE,  s.] 

1.  To  niake  silent ;  to  compel  to  hold  one's  peace, 
or  to  refrain  from  speaking. 

"The  interested  individuals,  who  have  been  served  by 
their  cunning,  have  been  silenced.'1 — Knox:  Winter  Even- 
ings, even.  84. 

2.  To  oppose  or  refute  with  arguments  which  are 
unanswerable. 

"The  king  was  sileticed,  but  not  appeased." — Ufacmtlay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    ,16wl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
•clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -?ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


silence 

:i.  To  stop  from  Bounding;  to  quiet ;  to  make  t< 
cease. 

"Silence  that  dreadful  bell." 

;     Othello,    li.   3. 
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3.  Without  mention  ;  in  silence. 

"  What  the  compilers  recommended  chiefly  to  our  faith, 
he  silfittlij  i'U**es  over."—  U'"f-  rUui'l.    Works,  v.  3^7. 


silicispongise 


si  -lent  ness,  *.  [En 


siliceous-sinter,  s. 

Mia.:  A  spongy  or  cellular  form  of  silica,  mostly 
hydra  ted,  .and  therefore  referable  to  opal  (q.  v.)_. 


.       rr>  i  •  r    i>      •  e  D*        1CUU~I1COO,    ••>.     |   L.l^^,    BftVTM   . 

4.  To  stop  the  noise  of  firing  from;  to  cause  to    or  state  of  being  silent ;  silence 


cease  firing,  as  by  a  vigorous  cannonade. 

"To  ascertain  the  comparative  efficiency  of  quick-firing 
and  machine  guns  in  .tflfncin'j  a  shore  battery."  —  L<m<ii>ti 


silent '   ne#$  1  The  quality    brought  to  the  surface  and  deposited  by  thermal 
»',  stillness,  qwet.          waters. 


"  And  if  my  eyes  reveal'd  it,  they,  alas  ! 
Were  punish' d  by  the  nilentness  of  thine." 

}!'/!•"»  :    Lnmt  ut  of  I'ri. "--o,  v. 

le -nus,   *.    [Lat.  from  Gr.  Seilenos,  the  con- 


_       _  _        

runken,  bald-headed,  with  short  horns  and  a  flat 
nose.] 
ZoOl.:  An  old  genns  of  Monkey?,  with  one  specie*, 


-       •,  L*'  *  t       ill  *  i  *"    **'      •"**£»,     ".       L1-"11'     '  I.WIM  V««  •  on  n  MM)   iiijc 

5.  To  restrain  in  reference  to  liberty  of  speech ;    stant  attendant   and  tutor    of    Bacchus.   aim 
especially,  to  restrain  or  interdict  from  preaching    father   of    the    Satyrs.      He    wa*    ropre^-nt.-d 
by  revoking  a  license  to  preach. 

"The  silenc'd  preacher  yields  to  potent  strain, 
And  feels  that  grace  his  prayer  besought  in  vain." 
Pope.-  Imitation  of  Horace,  Ep.  i. 

6.  To  still,  to  quiet,  to  appease,  to  restrain;  as, 
to  silence  opposition,  to  silence  complaints, 

8l-len9e, /n/erj.  [SILEXCE,  r.]  Used  elliptically 
for,  Let  there  be  silence,  or,  Keep  silence. 

"Silence!  one  word  more 
Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee.*' 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

Bl-le  -ne,  s,  [From  Lat.  silenns  (q.  v.)  (London), 
from  Gr.  sialon— spit  tie,  from  the  viscid  moisture 
on  the  stalks  of  many  species,  by  which  small  flies 
are  entrapped :  hence  the  English  name,  Catchfly. 
(Paxton;  Sir  J.  Hooker,  &c.)J 

Botany :  Catchfly ;  the  typical  genus  of  Silenese. 
Calyx  gamosepalous,  tubular,  often  ventricose,  five- 
toothed,  ten-nerved;  petals  five,  clawed,  mostly 


,  occasionally  the  deposit  is  more  or  less  com- 
pact \virh  a  vitreous  luster,  anil  in  this  ea^-  i-  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  true  opal. 

siliceous-sponges,  s.  pi.    [SILK  ISPONGIA.] 

sl-llc  -Ic,  adv.  [Eng.  «7*(ci«m);  -'>•]  Derived 
from  or  containing  silica. 

silicic-acid, «. 

cin-m.:  SiHO*.  A  tveak  polybasic  acid  obtained 
by  acting  on  a  solution  of  yodic  and  potassic  *i\i- 


fjtjw,  ,     ,-iu  »Jiu  0miua  vi    irmuivi.',*  ?.    «iiiii.MM-^inv_ir-~,  •     i      i         ,  i    i         • •   i        V»  T7 

Menus  refits,  the  Silenus  Ape  or  Wauderoo  (q.  v.),    cate  with  hydrochloric  acid.    On  concentrating tia 

solution,  thesilicic  acid  separates  out  as  a  gelatin- 
ous precipitate.     It  is  very  unstable,  having  a  gri'Ht 
tendency  to  give  off  water  and  form  the  anhydride. 
silicic-anhydride,  .-•. 

Chem.:  SiOj.  Silica.  Silicic  oxide.  Occurs  in 
nature  as  sand,  flint,  rock  crystal,  quartz,  &<•..  iiixl 
readily  prepared  by  heating  silicic  acid  to  1(JO  .  In 
the  amorphous  state  it  is  a  fine  white  powder,  spe- 
cific gravity  1 '9-2-3.  but  in  the  crystalline  condition 
it  exists  in  the  form  of  hexagonal  prisms,  termin- 


now  merged  in  Macacus. 
silenus-ape,  s.    [SILEXUS.] 

81  -ISl,  «.    [Lat.=  a  kind  of  willow,  Sali.ccaprea 
or  S.  vitellhia.    Not  of  the  modern  genus.] 

trilobum  occurs  in  Cambridgeshire,  but  is  rare. 

sl-ler   I  dse, s. ;;/.     [Mod.  Lat. siler;  Lat. fern. pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Hot.:  A  family  or  tribe  of  Apiacese. 

Sll  -Sl-f ,  s.    [Etyra.  doubtful.] 

Arch. :  Foliage  carved  on  the  tops  of  pillars. 

Sl-le  -Si-a  (si  as  Shi),  *.    [See  def.] 

Fabric:   A  kind  of    thin  coarse  linen  cloth,  so 


a'u-uervuu;    poMua    uve,    ciaweu,   mosuy  „.    ._ ,   „ 

at  the  mouth,  and  with  the  limb  generally    called  from  having  been  originally  manufactured 
notched  or  bifid ;  stamens  ten ;  styles  usually  three ;    in  Silesia,  a  province  of  Prussia, 
capsule  three-celled  below,  six  toothed  above,  many 
seeded.  Species  200,  from  the  north  temperate  zone. 


,  . 

Many  species  are  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants  in 


gardens.  ^  Darwin  mentions  Silene  as  a  genus  in    Silesian  linen. 


Si  le    si  an  (si  as  sin  .  a.  &  ».    [SILESIA.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Silesia  ;  as, 


which  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  produce  hybrids, 
even  between  the  most  closely  allied  species.  S. 
otites  is  bitter  and  astringent ;  it  has  been  given  in 
dropsy.  A  decoction  of  the  root  of  S.  virginica  has 
been  used  as  an  anthelmintic. 

si  le  ne  », «.  [Mod.  Lat.  silen(e) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Botany :  A  sub-order  of  Carj'ophyllacew.  Sepals 
united  into  a  tube,  opposite  the  stamens,  when  the 
latter  equal  them  in  number. 

81 -lent, 
par.  of  silec 
=  to  become 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  speaking;  mute,  dumb. 

"Omy  God.  I  cry  in  the  day  time,  and  in  the  night 
season  I  am  not  silent." — Pealm  zxii.  2. 


B.  Assiibst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Silesia. 
Sl-lex, «.    [Lat.  =  flint.] 

3fiH.,  rfr.  .*  A  word  formerly  used  to  designate  any 
flinty  substance,   also   as   an    equivalent  of  silica 

(q.v.). 

sllf  -berg-He,  snbst.     [After  Vester-Silfberget, 
Sweden,  where  found;  suff.  -ite  (3fm).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  honey-yellow  crys- 
tals or  in  large  cleavable  masses.    Hardness, 
specific  gravity,  3' 446;  luster,  vitreou: 


ated  by  a  hexagonal  pyramid,  as  in  rock-crystal, 
specific  gravity  2'69.  In  both  forms  it  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  acids,  with  the  exception  of  hydroflu- 
oric acid. 

silicic-chloride,  .-•. 

Chem. :  SiCl4.  Obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
finely  divided  carbon  and  silicic  anhydride  in  a 
current  of  dry  chlorine.  It  is  a  colorless,  mobile 
liquid,  fuming  in  contact  with  air ;  specific  gravity 
1'52,  and  boiling  at  59'.  Water  decomposes  it  in- 
stantaneously, with  formation  of  silicic  and  hydro- 
chloric acids. 

silicic-ethers,  s.  pi. 

Ghent. :  Silicates  of  alcohol  radicles,  produced  by 
the  action  of  alcohols  on  silicic  chloride. 


',  a.  &s.    [Lat.  silent  (genit.  silentix),  pr.    ent.    Composition:  Silica,  48'83;  protoxide  of  iron,    atmospheres  condenses  to  a  color 
;o=to  be  still  ;cogn.  with  Goth.  (ana)silan    30-49;  protoxide  of  manganese,  8'34;  magnesia,  8'39;       <,<t<»iK  tn7rtwit«.<<,fcinfirt»   c 
ne  silent.  lime,  1'74 ;  loss  on  ignition,  0-44=98'23,  -which  nearly    FORM  ] 


silicic-fluoride,  s. 

Chem.:  SiFi.  A  colorless  gas  with  pungent  odor, 
prepared  by  Dealing  a  mixture  of  quartz,  sand, 
fluorspar,  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 

, ._,    collecting  in  a  dry  vessel  over  mercury.    It  fnini-s 

transpar-    in  contact  with  air,  and  under  a  pressure  of  thirty 

'    'less  liquid. 

[SlLICON-CHLORO- 


corresponds  to  the  proposed   formula,  4FeSiO3-(- 
,.(MgCa)SiO3+MnSiO3. 

sll -green,  s.    [SENOEEEX.] 

sil  hou  ette  ,  8.    [A  name  given,  about  1757,  in 


-il.v 


2.    Habitually  taciturn;    naturally    disposed   to    derision  of  the  French  Minister  of  Finance,  Etienne 
lence ;  speaking  little ;  not  loquacious.  Mlliouette,  he  having  vexed  the  people  of  Paris  by 


silicic-oxide, «.    [SILICIC-ANHYDRIDE.] 
sIl-I-91-cal-car  -g-ofis,  a. 

Sir-I-Clde,  «.     [Eng.  silic(ic)  ;  -ide.] 
Chem. :  A  compound  of  silicon  either  binary  or  so- 
regarded. 


many  salutary   and  some  rather  trifling  reforms; 


"  This  new  created  world,  whereof  in  hell 
Fame  is  not  silent."  Milton.-  P.  L.,  iv. 


and  shadows  are  indicated  by  a  brightening  of  gum 
orother  lustrous  medium.    The  first  notice  of  the 


i-  null;  »»  llvb  one, ii.  .nitifll.-    l  .  u.t  i».  900.  ,7»^,ltjct    1U3UUUS  IlltJUIUIII.        A  111;    ilrsl,    llOtlCe     OI     file       f ^ 

4.  Perfectly  quiet ;  still ;  free  from  noise  or  sound ;    modern  practice  of  the  art  was  in  regard  to  por-    "  p'-J 


81  H$-I-fI-C*  -tion,    s.     [Eng.   silicifty);   4 


as.  a  silent  wood. 


5.  Making  no  noise ;  noiseless ;  as,  a  silent  match.    ales  ot  William  and  Mary  out  of  black  paper, 


traits  made  by  Elizabeth  Pybe"rg,"wh J"cnt"  the  5fo-       fetr0'- :    AWV^  *°  ^f  hl  YIlich  si'ic 
tiles  nf  William  ,,,,H  M a rv  ,,,,f  „»  w.,.1,  „.     »  «•     one  or  more  of  their  constituents. 


.  ,  . 

0.  Not  pronounced  or  expressed;  not  sounded  in 
pronunciation;  as.  The  e  in  fable  is  silent. 

*7,  Having  no  effect  ;  not  operating  ;  inefficient. 

"  Second  and  instrumental  causes,  together  with  nature 
it,  self,  without  that  operative  faculty  which  God  gave 
them,  would  become  silent,  virtueless,  and  dead."—  Ru- 
Mgh:  Hist.  World. 

*B.  Assubst.:  A  time  of  silence;  silence,  quiet. 
"  Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent  of  the  night." 
Shakesp.;  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.  ,  i.  4. 

silent-partner,  subst.  The  same  as  SLEEPING  or 
DORMANT-PARTNER.  [DORMANT.] 

silent-system,  a.  A  system  of  prison  discipline 
which  imposes  entire  silence  among  the  prisoners 
even  when  assembled  together. 


"Converting  the  old  lady's  strong  aquiline  profile  into 
a  grim  silhuuette  of  Borne  warrior  of  ancient  Greece  or 
Borne."— Harper's  Magazine,  Jnne,  1882,  p.  117. 


Si-He  -I-fled,  pa. par.  or  a.    [SiLiciFY.] 

silicified-wood,  s. 


Sll  -1-CSv,  8.      [Lat.]      [SlLICIC-AXHYDEIDE.] 


Mineralogy:  Quartz  pseudomorphou*  after  wood 
iu   which    the   original  structure  is  usually  well 
sll-I-cil-cir -g-otts,  sIl-1-c.I-cal-car  -6-ous, «.    retained. 

Bl-llg  -l-ty,  v.  t.  &  i.   [Lat.  silex  (genit.  «i 
a  flint,  aud/aeio  (pass.yio)  =  to  make.] 

A.  Tran*.:  To  convert  into  silica;  to  mineralize 
or  petrify  by  silica. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  silica  ;  to  be  impregnated 


[Eng.  silica,  and  calcareous.] 

Min.  <K  Petrol. :  Applied  to  calcareous  substances 
containing  free  silica. 

sll    1  cate,  ».     [Eng.  silic(ic);  -are.] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  silicic  acid. 

Sll'-l-cat-8d,  a.   [English \silicat(e) ;  -ed.]    Com-    with  silica"" 
bined  with  silica :  coated  with  silica.  'slM-cI-milr    Ite,  «.     [English  .iKc(a) ;  Latin 

silicated-hydrogen,  s  mur(ex),  genit.  mur(icu)  =  a  rock,  or  point  of  rock, 

Chem, :  SiH(.    Silicium  hydride.    A  colorless  gas    and  suff.  -ite  (J/m.).] 


'*The  emperor  afterward   sent   his  rescript  to  Eusta- 
thius,  the  silentiary." — Barrow:  Pujje'g  Supremacy. 


*8l-l8n'  tlOUS,  a.    [Lat.  *il«nrionu.J   Habitually    .-".','! 
silent ;  taciturn. '  to  silica  or  a  silicate. 


ng  deposit 

sll-I-cat-I  za  -tlon,  s.  [Eng. nilicat(e);  -ization.~\ 
in.  &  Petrol. :  Becoming  more  or  less  changed 


alterations  of  the  former. 
Sl-ll'-cious,  a.    [SILICEOUS.] 
Bll-I-Cl-Bp6n'-tI-».  subst.pl.    [Lat.  silex  (genit. 


Si-lent-:?,  adv.    [Eng.  silent;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  silent  manner;  without  words  or  speech. 

"  Some  hand  unseen  these  silently  display'd." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  84. 

2.  Without  noise ;  quietly. 

"  With  tiptoe  step  vice  silently  succeeds." 

Cowper.   Expostulation,  84. 


u  c.ac,,,- 

is.ed  by  siiiCCOus  spicules  which  may  or  may  not  be 
united  into  a  fibrous  skeleton.     They  are  the  most 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     wolf;     w8rk. 


Si-llc  -8-9.  (or  c  as  sh),  «.  pi.    [Neut.  pi.  of  Latin 
8iliceus=c>f  flint,  flinty.] 

ZoOl. :  The  Silicispongia  (q.  v.). 

sl-ll  -ceous  (ce  as  sb),  SI-II -CiOUS,  a.    [Latin    highly  developed  of  the  class,  and  its  most  numerou 
siliceus.]  division.    They  exist  in  all  seas.    The  only  family 

Min.  tK  Petrol. :  Applied  to  any  mineral  substance  of  fresh-water  sponges  comes  under  this  order, 
or  rock  containing  or  consisting  wholly  or  in  part  Families,  or  s-ub^orders:  Monaxonidce,  Tetracti- 
of  impure  silica.  nellidee,  and  Hexactinellidee. 

marine;   go,    pot, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


what,     fail,     father;     w6,    w8t,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir, 
who,     sftn;     mute,    cfib,     cttre,    unit*.     cOr,    rule,    ftill;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    OB  =  6: 


silicite 
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silk-worm 


Sll  -I-cite,s.    [Eng.  ,Hir(a) ;  suff.  -ite  (Afin.).] 

Min.:  Labratlorite  (q.  v.),  from  County  Antrim. 

sI-119  -It-ed,  a.  [Lat.  silex,  genit.  silici(s)  =  fliut : 
f  cmmect.,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ert.] 

Min.:  Impregnated  with  silica  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree. 

sl-ll9  -Him,  ».  [Lat.  site*  (genit.  silicia)  =  Bint. 
MI  ni^h-d  on  calcium,  potassium,  &.C. 


^i  In  this  sense  the  word  admits  of  a  plural. 
3.  A  dress  made  of  silk. 


seeds  attached  to  two  placenta1  adhering  to  the 
replum,  and  opposite  to  the  lobes  of  the  stigma. 

Lindley  places  It  under  his  Compound  Fruits.  "Let   not  the  creaking  of  shoes,  or  rustling  of  silkr, 

2.  A  weight  of  four  grains  used  in  weighing  gold  betray  thy  poor  heart."— Shake*?.:  Lear,  iii.  4. 


and  precious  stones ;  a  carat. 


4.  A  name  given  to  the  filiform  style  of  the  female 


Sll-l  quar  -I-a,  s.    [Mod.  Latin,  cliiniu.  from  sili-  flower  of  maize,  from  its  resemblance  to  real  silk  in 

<ji«t(q.  v.).]  fineness  and  softm^-. 

ZoOl.  d-  I'tilanmt. :  A genusof Turritellid*  (Hood- 

ward),  of  \"ermetid«'  (T(ite),  with  eight  recent  spe-  *>•  ^s  «v*c' 


widely   distributed   of    the  elements.    Ft    may    be    siliquii  (q.    .).] 
obl  aiued  nearly  pure  by  heating  the  double  fluoride 
of  silicium  and  potassium  in  a  glass  vessel  with  .its 
own  weight  of  potassium  or  sodium,  and  treating 


^     I      t      jlk     elastic  fiber  ob- 

Botany  :  One  of  the  carpels  or  divisionso   certain    jjjg  from  thebombax  and  some  o?her  trees.    It 
fruits  lite  that  of  Papaver  with  the  two  placenta-.    u  employp 


pd  by  the  Hindu  f(,r  producing  a  coarse, 
sl-ll-qul  form,  adj.    [Latin  »»igu«=a  pod,  and    loose  kind  of  cloth,  and  has  been  used  instead  of 


--  ,        .  ,  , 

the   fused   mass   when  cold  with  water,  sihcium    forma=form.]    Having  the  form  or  shape  of  a  sili-    silk  for  covering  hat-bodies  . 


remaining   behind    as    a    dark-brown    amorphous    qua. 
powder.    It  may  also  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline 
form  by  heating  in  a  crucible  a  mixture  of  alumin- 


by heating  in  a  crucible  a  mixture  of  a  umin-      . '."'  -»c"  '"•    \» 

mm,  glass,  and  cryolite.     Amorphous  silicium  is    »%"<?%  from  Lat.  sif.gua/q.  v.)] 

n,hon  h»nf,,H  ;„  thnoir        -Bof.  .•  Plants  having  for  their  fruit  a  siliqi      ..      . 
In  Linnaeus  Artificial  System  an  order  of  Tetrady 


tsll-l-qu6  -sa,_s.  pi.    [Xeut.  pi.  of  Modern  Latin 

ruit  a  siliqua  (q.  v.). 
_  in  order  of  Teti 

uamia.    Genera  :  Raphauus,  Cheiranthus,  &c. 
*8ll-l-qu6  -S88,  8.  pi.    [Fern.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat.  iili- 


Ible. 

silicium-hydride,  s.     [SILICATED-HVDROGEN.] 
sl-ll9  I-Ur  et  ed,  sMl?  I  iir  et  ted,  a.    [Eng. 
silicate,  and  uretted.]    Silicated  (q.  v.). 
siliciuretted-hydrogen,  s.   [SILICATED-HYDKO- 

sll  -I-cle.  si-He -u,-la,  a.  [Lat.  silicula,  dimin. 
from  siliqua  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  A  shorter  form  of  a  siliqua,  in  no  case  more 
than  four  times  as  long  as  broad,  and  often  much 
shorter. 


im,  glas. ,  „_. 

devoid  of  luster,  inflames  when  heated  in  the  air, 
null  i-  insoluble  in  water  and  all  acids,  except 
hydrofluoric,  in  which  it  dissolves  readily.  Crys- 
tallized silicium  forms  dark  lustrous  octahedra,  ._ 

hard  enough  to  scratch  glass,  and  is  almost  infus-    quosus.]    L ^ , 

Bot. :  The  fifty-seventh  order  in  Linnaeus'  Natural 
System.  The  same  as  CRTJCIFEB.*;  (q.  v.). 

sil -I-qu6se,  sll-I-quous,  a.  [SILIQUA. 1  Bear- 
ing siliquse  ;  having  that  species  of  pericarp  called 
a  siliqua. 

"  All  the  tetrapetalous  siliquose  plants  are  alkalescent." 
— Arbuthnot. 


silk,  *selke,  *silke,  s.  &  a.  [ A.  S.  seolc,  from  Lat. 
»ericuni=silk,  prop.  neut.  sing,  of  Seric«s=of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Seres  or  Chinese;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
silki;  Sw.  silke;  Dan.  silke.] 

A.  As  substantive : 


Silk-cot'on-tree : 
Bot.:  (1)  The  genus  Bombax  (q.  v.) ;  (2)  the  genus 
Eriodendron. 

Bilk-dresser,  x.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
dress  or  stiffen  and  smooth  silk. 

silk- flower,  s. 
Bot. :  CaUiandra  trinervia. 
silk-fowl,  s.    The  same  as  SILKY,  B. 
silk-gelatine,  s.    [SERICIN.] 

silk-gown,  s.  The  technical  name  of  the  canon- 
ical gown  or  robe  of  a  queen's  or  king's  counsel, 
differing  from  that  of  an  ordinary  barrister  in  being 
made  of  silk,  and  not  of  stuff ;  hence,  applied  to  the 
counsel  himself.  (Eng.) 

fsilk-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Yucca,  from 
the  fibers  which  it  yields. 

Silk-hen,  s.    The  female  of  the  silk-fowl  (q.  v.). 
Silk-mercer,  s.    A  dealer  in  silk. 

A  building  where  silk  is  reeled, 


silk-moth,  s. 
Entomology : 

1.  Bombyx  mori. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  family  Bombycid*. 

Silk-shag,  s.  A  coarse,  rough,  woven  silk,  with  a 
shaggy  nap. 

<ui.\  ML  111    M  >  un  ui  iii  i- M  irir  v.q.  *•  • '  •  *jj.     i  in-  Ejinperor  xienogaoaius  prose  mrougii  me  silk-stockings,  8.    A  name  given,  socially  and 

onirt   „  rHvr,i,r.i.T  rrnoTT  T^^-  A<-Tr,  i  regulation  and  came  forth  all  in  silk.    His  example  politically,  to  the  classes  of  individuals  in  our  large 

-acm,  s.  L«                                      ID.J  was  followed,  and  the  use  of  silk  spread  among  all  cities  who  affect  patrician  proclivities,  in  contra- 

Sll-I-CO  flu -5r-lde,  s.     [English  nilico(n),    and  classes.     Hitherto   the   fiber   had    been   imported  distinction  to  the  laboring  classes,  or  short  hairs 

fluoride.]  from  China,  but  in  A.  D.  551  two  Persian  monks,  (q.  v.J. 

Chem.  (nl.):  2MF'SiF4.    Salts  produced  by    dis-  resident  in  China,  were  encouraged  by  Justinian  -The  two  factions  of  Democracy  known  as  the  silk- 

solving  the  metallic  oxides,  hydrates,  or  carbonates  to  carry  off  the  eggs  of  the  moth  to  Constantinople,  stockings  and  short  hairs  have  been  having  a  protracted 

iri  silicofluoric  acid,  till  the  liquid  is   saturated.  They  were  successful,  and  the  new  industry  took  fight,  the  former  being  completely  defeated  at  caucuses 

1  he  _silicofluorides  of  sodium,  lithium,  barium,  and  root  in  Europe.    It  was  introduced  into  Sicily  in  last  Thursday."— Chicago  Evening  Journal,  Aug.  1,  1894. 


Sll-I-CO-flu-Sr  -Ic.  adj.     [English  iilico(n),  and    self  by  wearing  a  silken  garment  (Tacit.:  An.,  ii. 

fluoric.']    A  synonym  of  Hydrofluosilicic  (q.  v.).  33).    The  Emperor  Heliogabalus  broke  through  the 

. 


itojinu^iiu  suuiuui,  iiiuiuiii,  uaiiuui,  uuu     root  in   Europe,     it   was  mtrouuueu  into  oiciiy  in 

calcium    are  sparingly    soluble  in  water;  all  the    1146,  whence  it  passed  to  the  mainland  of  Italy,  to 

«.„  o:i:.»fl :  j.« i..ui_  Spain  in  1253,  and  to  Lyons,  now  its  great  seat  in 

France,  in  1521,  and  to  England  by  refugees  from 


other  silicofluorides  are  very  soluble 
sll-l-col  -de-a,  s.  pi.    [N.  Lat.] 


Bilk-tail,  s. 


~.~.~v,~  ,™,  „„-  ^  —, ,  .„„»„„„ Oniilh.:  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the 

Antwerp  in  1585.    Its  production  in   this  country    genus  Bombycilla 


Zo6l,;  The  order  of  Porifera,  including  those  spe-    has  been  attempted,  but  the  attempt  was  a  failure. 


, 
cies  having  silicious  skeletons. 

Rfl  -f  nnn  «     T^TT  T^TTIXT 
biLicrUM 

silicon-chloroform,  s. 

Cftem.:  SiHCL).   Silicic  hydrotrichloride.   A  vola- 


The  insects  feed  in  continental  Europe  on  mulberry 
leaves,  their  appropriate  nutriment,  though  they 
wju  al-sQ  consu,^  lej>tuces.  The  cocoons  are  boiled 

for  a  considerable  time  in  an  alkaline  solution,  to 
which  some  glycerine  may  be  added.  They  are 


.  .  .  - 

tile  inflammable  liquid  formed  when  silicium  is    then  placed  in  a  basin,  where  a  semi-rotating  brush 


.ry  temperature: 
sl-llc  -W-la,  s.  [SlLiCLE.] 
sll  -I-eule,  s.  [SILICLE.] 


threads  are  wound  into  a  single  of  uniform  thick- 
ness. Two  or  more  singles  are  then  thrown  to- 
gether and  span  or  twisted  into  a  yarn.  Two  or 
more  threads  twisted  together  are  called  a  tram. 

ic-u-lo -sa,  8.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  nent.  pi.  of    When  silk  is  employed  in  this  state  in  weaving  it 

is  called  the  shoot,  or  weft.    Thrown  silk  is  formed 


tiUevlomu,  from  silicula  (q.  v.). ) 

Bot. :  Plants  having  for  their  fruit  a  silicle 
In  Linnaeus'  Artificial  System  an  orde 
'lynamia.    Genera,  Draba,  Lunaria,  &c. 


uit  asilicle  (Q.  v.).    of  two,  three,  or  more  singles  twisted  togetherina       silK-Winamg,  s.     I  no  ope 
ystem  an  order  of  Tetra-    contrary  direction  to  that  in  which  the  singles  of    the  cocoons  of  the  silk-worm. 


(q.  v.). 

silk-thrower,  silk-throwster,  subst.  One  who 
winds,  twists,  spins,  or  throws  silk,  to  prepare  it 
for  weaving. 

silk-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Acacia  julibrissin,  a  native  of  the  Levant. 

silk-weaver,  suhftt.  One  whose  trade  is  to  weave 
silken  manufactures. 

"True  English  hate  your  monsieurs'  paltry  arts  ; 
For  you  are  all  ailk.wetii-ei's  in  your  hearts." 

Drydfti:  Epilogue  to  Aurungzebe. 

silk-weed, ». 
Botany: 

1.  Asclepias  cornuti,  or  syriaca. 

2.  (PI.):  TheConfervaceae. 

silk -Winding,  s.    The  operation  of  winding  off 


which  it  is  composed  are  twisted.    This  process  is 


"Her  day  that  lightens  the  next  twelvemonth's  toil 
At  wearisome  silk-ioindiiiy  coil  on  coil." 

Browning:  Pippa  Pasttes. 

silk-worm,  *silke-worme,  s. 

Entom.,  Comm.,  rf"c. :  A  popular  name  for  the  cat- 


1.  Bot.:  A  dry,  elongated  pericarp,  consisting  of 
two  valves,  held  together  by  a  common  suture  or 
replum,  from  which  they  ultimately  dehisce.  Many 


2.  Cloth  made  of  silk.  perfect  male  insect  is  about  an  inch  long,  with  a 

"He  caused  the  shore  to  be  covered  with  Persian  silk    wing  expanse  of  two  inches,  the  female  is  rather 

for  him  to  tread  upon."— Knolles:  Hist.  Turkes.  larger;    wings    yellowish-white,    with     indistinct. 


boil,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun; 


chin, 
-tion, 


bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
-sion  =  ahuii.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     f. 
-slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.    -  bel,      del. 


silken 
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siluranodon 


dusky  transverse  lines.  Eleven  genera  of  the  fam- 
ily Saturnidce  (Actias,  AntbenML  Attacus.  Calig- 
ula, Circula,  Loepa,  Neoris,  Rtnaca,  Rhodia, 
Salassa,  and  Saturnia),  natives  of  China,  Japan, 
or  India,  also  bear  silk. 

•'[I]  silti-ir<ir>n  like,  so  long  within  have  wrought, 
That  I  am  lost  in  my  own  web  of  thought." 

Dryden:  Conquest  of  Granada,  i.  2. 

Silk-worm  disease,  silk-worm  rot:  [PAXHlsxo- 
FHiTON,  PEBRINE.] 

Silk-worm  gut :  A  fine  cord  for  angling,  made  of 
the  silk-gut  of  the  worm.  Fine  worms  about  to 
begin  spinning  are  killed  by  immersion  in  vinegar. 
After  steeping  for  about  twelve  hours,  the  worms 
are  removed  and  pulled  apart,  each  exposing  two 
transparent  yellowish  -green  cords.  These  are 
stretched  to  the  reguirea  extent,  and  fastened  in 
the  elongated  condition  on  a  board  to  dry. 

silk -en,  a.    [A.  S.  seolcen,  from  aeolc^silk.] 

1.  Made  of  silk. 

"Off  with  these  silken  robe*  and  cap  of  velvet." 

Mtcklt:  Siege  of  Marseilles,  i.  8. 

2.  Like  silk;   silky;  soft  to  the  touch;    hence, 
tender,  delicate,  smooth,  effeminate. 

"And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  I*.,  ii.     (Chorus.) 

*3.  Delicate,  smooth. 

"Time,  as  he  passes  us,  has  a  dove's  wing, 
Unsoiled,  and  swift,  and  of  a  silken  sound." 

Cowper.  Task,  iv.  212. 

*4.  Dressed  in  silk ;  effeminate,  soft. 

"Shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cocker'd  silken  wanton,  brave  our  fields?  " 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  v.  1. 

*sllk  -en,  v.  t.  [SILKEN,  a.]  To  make  like  silk ; 
to  render  soft  or  smooth. 

"To  house  them  dry  on  fern  or  straw, 
Silkeniny  their  fleeces."        Dyer:  Fleece,  ii. 

silk    I  ness,  a.    [Eng.  silky;  -ness.] 

1,  The  quality  or  state  of  being  silky ;  softness  or 
smoothness  to  the  touch. 

*2.  Smoothness  of  taste. 

*  Silk  -man,  a.  [Eng.  silk,  and  man.']  A  dealer 
in  silk;  a  silk-mercer. 

"He  is  invited  to  dinner  at  ...  Master  Smooth's, 
theafUtman."— Shakesp.;  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II. ,  ii.  1. 

*silk -ness,  *silk  nesse,  s.  [Eng.  silk;  -ness.] 
Silkiness. 

"  This  brize  hath  prickt  my  patience :  sir.  your  silknesee 
Glearely  mistakes  Mecaenas,  and  his  house." 

Ben  Jonson.-  Poetaster,  Hi.  1 

silk'-?,  a.  &  a.    [Eng.  silk;  -y.] 
'    A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

\,  Made  or  composed  of  silk;  silken. 

2.  Resembling  silk  ;  soft  and  smooth  to  the  touch, 
like  silk ;  delicate,  glossy. 

"  To  spread  upon  the  field  the  dews  of  heaven, 
And  feed  the  silky  fleece."  Dyer:  Fleece,  ii. 

3.  Delicate,  soft,  smooth. 

"  The  several  graces  and  elegancies  of  music,  the  soft 
and  silky  touches,  the  nimble  transitions  and  delicate 
closes."—  Smith.-  On  Old  Age  (1666),  p.  144. 

II.  Botany : 

1.  (Of  hairs) :  Long,  very  fine,  and  pressed  closely 
to  the  surface,  so  as  to  present  a  sublucid,  silky 
appearance. 

2.  (Of  leaves,  etc.);  Covered  with  such  hairs,  as 
the  leaves  of  Alchemilla  alpina. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Ornith.:  A  fancy  variety  of  the  domestic  fowl, 
originally  from  China,  Malacca,  or  Singapore. 

"Silkies  may  be  classed  as  purely  fancy  poultry,  having 
little  but  their  unique  appearance  to  recommend  them. 
Instead  of  feathers  they  are  covered  with  abundance  of 
white,  silky  hair,  the  wing  and  tail-quills  also  being  hung 
with  long  silky  fringe.  The  skin  and  legs  are  blue,  the 
face  and  comb  a  deep  purple  color,  ear-lobes  being  slightly 
tinged  with  white.  The  best  specimens  have  five  toes, 
and  are  feathered  on  the  legs.  The  plumage  should  be 
pure  white."— Lewis  Wright:  Illus.  Book  of  Poultry,  p.  452. 

silky-oak,  a.  Grevillea  robusta,  a  large  Austra- 
lian tree,  furnishing  a  valuable  timber.  The  leaves 
are  silky  and  tomentoso  lobed  or  incised. 

silky- tamarin,  a. 

ZoOl. :  Midas  rosalia,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
genus.  [  MID \s.  |  The  fur  is  long,  yellow,  and  silky, 
and  arranged  like  a  mane  round  the  neck  and  face. 

silky -wainscot,  a. 

Entom. :  A  night-moth,  Senta  maritima. 

silky-wave,  a. 

Entom.:  A  European  geometer-moth,  Acidalia 
holosericata. 

sill  (1),  5111,  *selle,  *sille,  *sylle,  a.  [A.  S.  syl 
=a  base,  a  support;  cogn.  with  Icel.  syll,  svill=a 
sill,  a  door-sill ;  Sw.  sy II;  Bw.  dial,  svill;  Dan.  syld 


=  the  base  of  a  frame-work  building;  O.  H.  Ger. 
swelli—a  sill,  a  threshold;   Ger.  sc  hire  lie ;    Goth. 
sulja  —  a.  foundation,  the  sole  of  a  shoe.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  block  forming  a  basis  or  foundation ;  a  stone 
or  a  piece  of  timber  on  which  a  structure  rests  ;  the 
lowest  timber  in  a  wooden  structure,  especially  the 
horizontal  piece  of  timber  or  stone  at  the  bottom  of 
a  framed  case,  as  of  a  door  or  window. 

2.  The  shaft  or  thill  of  a  carriage.    (Prov.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Fort.:  The  inner  edge  of  the  bottom  or  sole  of 
an  embrasure. 

2.  Mining:  The  floor  of  a  gallery  or  passage  in  a 

*[  (1)  Ground-sills:  [ClLL,  «[.] 
(2)  Sills  of  the  port :  [PORT-SILL.] 

sill  (2),  a.  [Cf.  Icel.  *#=a  fish  allied  to  the  her- 
ring.] The  young  of  the  herring.  (Prov.) 

sil  -la-bub,  *sU-H-bub,  *sytl  -la-bub,  *silli- 
bouk.  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps  for  swill-bonk 
or  sicell-beuk,  where  boufc=Icel.  2nUr=the  belly.] 
A  dish  made  by  mixing  wine  or  cider  with  cream  or 
milk,  and  thus  forming  a  soft  curd. 

"Quaffs  sillabubs  in  cans." 

Drayton:  Polfiolbion,  s.  14. 

sil  la  go,  s.  [Etym.  not  apparent.] 
Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Trachanina  (a.  v.),  with  eight 
species.  Two  dorsals,  the  first  with  nine  to  twelve 
spines;  ventrals  thoracic;  villiform  teeth  in  jaws 
and  onvomer;  operculura  unarmed :  preeoperculum 
serrated.  They  are  small  plain-colored  shore-fishes, 
common  in  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Australia. 

sll'-15r,  a.    [SILVER.]    (Scotch.) 

sil  -l$T-ft  s.  [See  def.J  A  non-sparkling  cham- 
pagne wine,  so  called  after  the  Marquis  of  Sillery, 
the  owner  of  the  vineyards  where  it  is  produced. 

Sil -Ilk,  a.    [SILLOCK.] 

sll-li-ltf,  adr.  [English  silly;  -ly.]  In  a  silly 
manner;  foolishly. 

"  We  are  caught  as  sillily  as  the  bird  in  the  net."— 
L'Estrange:  Fables. 

sill  I  man  He,  s.  [After  Prof.  SUliman ;  suff. 
•ite  (Min.).'] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  fibrolite  (q.  v.)  occurring  in 
long  slender  crystals  at  Chester,  Connecticut. 
Because  of  its  distinct  crystallization  formerly 
regarded  as  a  distinct  species,  but  its  optical  anal- 
ogies with  fibrolite  were  first  pointed  by  Des 
Cloizeaux,  as  well  as  its  chemical  composition 
which,  like  that  of  fibrolite,  is  essentially  a  silicate 
of  alumina. 

sil   Ii  ness,  *se-li-nesse,  s.    [Eug. silly;  -ness.'] 

*1.  Simplicity,  simpleness. 

2.  Weakness  of  understanding;  want  of  sound 
sense  or  judgment ;  foolishness. 

"The  silliness  of  the  person  does  not  derogate  from  the 
dignity  of  his  character."— L' Estrange. 

sil  l&ck,  a.  [English  sill  (2) ;  dimin.  suff.  -ocfc.] 
The  fry  of  the  Coal-fish  (q.  v.).  Written  also  sel- 
lok,  ,-illik,  silloc.  (Orkney.) 

"A  large  quantity  of  stllocks,  or  young  saithe,  were  got 
to-day  here  with  the  sweep-nets."— London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

tsll-lo-gr&ph,  «.  [Latin  sillographus;  Greek 
sillographos.]  A  satirist;  a  writer  of  satirical 
poems. 

"His  state  of  mind  is  finely  described  by  Timon  the 
sillograph." — Lewes:  Hist.  Philosophy,  i.  43. 

sll-l6n,«.    [Fr.] 

Fort. :  A  work  raised  in  a  ditch  to  defend  it,  if  too 
wide.  It  must  be  lower  than  the  main  work}?,  but 
higher  than  the  covered  way. 

sll-iy,  *sel-le,  *sel  i,  *sel-y,  *seel-y,  adj. 
[A.  S.  *ceh"ff=happy,  prosperous,  fortunate,  from 
scfeJ  —  time,  season,  nappiness:  cogn.  with  Dut.  zalig 
^blessed;  Icel.  acEH=blessea,  happy ;  *tEia=bliss; 
Sw.  »dii=blest,  happy ;  Ger.  selig ;  Goth.ae/a.] 

*1.  Blessed. 

"  [He]  had  his  head  stricken  from  his  shoulders  by  that 
silly  woman  Judith." — Homilies;  Sermon  against  Gluttony. 

*2.  Happy,  fortunate,  prosperous. 

•3.  Innocent. 

"This  Miles  Forest  and  John  Dighton,  about  midnight 
(the  silly  children  lying  in  their  beds)  came  into  the 
chamber,  and  suddenly  lapped  them  up  among  the 
clothes."— Sir  T.  More:  Hist.  Richard  III. 

*4.  Harmless,  innocent,  inoffensive. 
"Strange  it  was  thought  and  absurd  above  the  rest,  to 
chase  ana  keep  out  of  the  house  .^tlift  swallows,  harmless 
and    gentle   creatures."— P.    Holland:  Plutarch's   Moral*, 
p.  776. 
*5.  Plain,  simple,  rude,  rustic. 

"  There  was  a  fourth  man  in  a  xilly  habit." 

Shakeap.:  Cymbeiine,  v.  3. 


*6.  Weak,  impotent,  helpless,  frail. 

"  Some  ,-'»/;/  trough  of  wood  or  some  trees  rind." 

Browne:  Britannias  Pastorals,  i.  2. 

7.  Weakly  foolish  ;  wanting  in  sense  or  judgment ; 
weak  of  intellect ;  wit'ess. 

8.  Foolish,  as  a  term  of  contempt;  characterized 
by  weakness  or  folly ;  showing  want  of  judgment; 
foolish,  unwise,  stupid. 

"Fools  to  raise  such  silly  forts,  not  worth  the  least 
account."  Chapman;  Homer's  Iliad,  viii. 

9.  Fatuous,  imbecile;  having  weakness  of  mind 
approaching  to  idiocy. 

10.  Weak  in  body;  not  iu  good  health.    (Scotch.) 
sil  -ly*-ho*W,  a.    [A.  S.  *<£/i£r=b]esspd,  and  hufe= 

a  hood.]    The  membrane  that  covers  the  head  of 
the  fetus ;  a  caul. 

"Great  conceits  are  raised  of  the  membranous  cover- 
ing  called  the  sillyhote,  sometimes  found  about  the  heads 
of  children  upon  their  birth." — Brotrne;  1'nlntn-  Err»r*, 
bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

*SU  -Iy*-t6n,  s.    ( SILLY.]    A  simpleton. 

"  Xillyton,  forbear  railing." — Bailey:  Erasmus,  p.  413. 

si -16(1),*.    [O.  Fr.J    [ENSILAGE.  SILAGE.] 

1.  A  store-pit  for  potatoes  or  beets. 

2.  A  pit  in  which  green  fodder  is  tightly  packed 
to  make  silage  or  ensilage. 

"The  system  of  preserving  one  kind  of  green  food,  at 
least,  was  practiced  in  pits  or  silos  more  than  eighty 
years  ago."— Fie/rf,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

si    lo  (2},s.    [Lat.  #tlu£=snub-nose.] 

Entom.:  Agenusof  Sericostomatidfle.  Thcspocio?. 
which  are  mostly  small  dark  insects  much  resem- 
bling each  other,  usually  abound  in  the  localities 
where  they  occur,  the  males  flying  briskly  in  the 
afternoon,  especially  in  bright  sunshine,  settling  on 
the  herbage,  among  which  the  less  active  females 
occur. 

si  -16,  v.  t.  [SiLO  (1),  a.]  To  pack  or  store  in  a 
silo. 

"  Last  year,  owing  partly  to  commencing  too  late.  >m<l 
principally  to  the  drought,  material  was  siloed  which 
would  nave  been  better  made  into  hay." — Field,  Dec.  19. 
1885. 

8l-l5m  -S-tSr,  s.  [First  element  doubtful;  Diez 
derives  it  from  Scand.  /»Va  =  to  plow,  and  Littre 
from  Fr.  ailler=to  make  sail;  Gr.  metron-s.  meas- 
ure.] 

Naut. :  An  instrument  for  measuring,  without  the 
aid  of  the  log-line,  the  distance  passed  over  by  a 
ship.  Various  forms  have  been  proposed  or  actually 
constructed. 

Sil-pha,  s.  [Gr.  silphe=a  grub,  an  insect  emit- 
ting an  evil  odor,  perhaps  Blatta,] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Sil- 
phidae ;  widely  distributed. 

sil  -pW-dffl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  silph(a) ;  Lat.  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte.l 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Pentamerous  Beetles,  tribe 
Necrophaga  (q.  v.).  The  mandibles  end  in  an  entire 
point,  and  the  antennae  in  a  knob,  generally  perfo- 
liate,  and  having  four  or  five  articulations. 

Bll'-phi-e  »,  a.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  silphi(um) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Sot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Senecionidw. 

sH'-phl-tim,  a.  [Lat..  from  Gr.ai'/pfcion=aplaiifc 
the  juice  of  which  was  used  for  foot!  and  medicine. 
Probably  Thapsia  silphicn  or  Pranoos  pabularia.} 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Silphiete.  Perennial 
herbs  from  the  western  part  of  the  United  States. 
Silphium  laciniatum  is  the  Compass  Plant  (q.v.). 
The  tubers  of  .S*.  Iceve  are  eaten  by  the  Indians. 

silt,  *Cilte,  subst.  [From  the  pa.  par.  of  ar/c=to 
drain,  strain,  filter.]  [SiLE.]  A  fine  mixture  or 
deposit  of  clay  and  sand  from  running  or  standing 
water;  fine  soil  deposited  from  water;  mud,  ^lirne, 
sediment. 

"Covered  by  the  inundation  of  the  fresh  and  salt 
waters,  and  the  silt  and  moorish  earth  exaggerated  upon 
them."— Hale:  Orio,  of  Mankind,  g  2,  ch.  vii. 

Bllt,V.*.&*.     [SlLT,S.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  choke,  fill  up,  or  obstruct  with  silt 
or  mud.    (Generally  with  up.) 

"Both  [canoes]  would  become  Milted  up  on  the  floor  of 
the  estuary."— Quart,  Jottrn.  GeoL  Soc.,  xviii.  224. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  percolate  through  crevices ;  to  ooze. 

2.  To  become  choked  or  filled  up  with  silt, 
sllt'-y*,  a.    [^Eng.  silt;  -^.]    Consisting  of,  or  of 

the  nature  of  silt ;  resembling  silt ;  full  of  silt. 

Sll-n>b6-sau  -rus,  a.  [Greek  sillybos=&  kind  of 
thistle,  and  aauroa— a  lizard.] 

Zoology :  A  genus  of  Scincida*,  with  two  specie* 
peculiar  to  Australia.  The  tail  is  short,  conical, 
and  armed  with  sharp  spinous  scales. 

sll-ttr-an -6  don,  a.  [Lat.  silur(us),  and  Greek 
anodous=  toothless  J 

Ichthy.:  An  Indian  genus  of  Siluroids,  group 
Silurina  (q.  v.). 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     he*r,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot 
or,     w'dre,     wplf,     w5rk,     wh&,     son;     mute.     cub.    ctire,    unite,     cur,     rtle,    full;     try,     S?  rian.     se,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


silure 
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silver-bill 


sl-lUre  ,  «.  [SILURUS.]  Any  fish  of  the  genus 
Silurus  (q.  v.). 

Sl-liir  -I-an,  adj.  [See  clef.]  Pertaining  to  the 
Siluiv^,  au  old  British  people,  who  inhabited  part 
of  Wales,  Herefordshire,  &c.  Under  their  king, 
Caractacus  (Caradoc),  they  maintained  their  free- 
dom for  a  time,  but  were  ultimately  subdued  by  the 
Romans.  ( Thomson :  Liberty,  iv.) 

Silurian-system,  s. 

a,  <>l. :  \  term  made  public  by  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison, in  1S39,  though  he  hail  begun  to  use  it  as 
early  as  1835.  It  implied  that,  speaking  broadly, 
the  rocks  so  described  were  well  developed  in  the 
country  of  the  old  Silures.  The  term  has  been  uni- 
versally adopted.  Murchison  divided  his  Silurian 
system  into  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian,  contending 
that  the  Cambrian  system  of  Sedgwick  was  not 
independent,  but  simply  Lower  Silurian.  What- 
ever be  the  case  with  the  Cambrian,  the  Laurentian 
system,  since  established,  is  unequivocally  older 
than  the  Silurian.  Under  the  Upper  Silurian  were 
ranged  in  descending  order:  (1)  the  Tilestone  of 
Brecon  andCaermartnen;  (2)  the  Ludlow  Ironstone 
and  Shale,  and  (3)  the  Wonlock  or  Dudley  Lime- 
stone, Under  the  Lower  Silurian  :  (1)  the  Caradoc 
Sandstone;  (2)  the  Llandeilo  flags  and  schists. 
Now  the  Table  of  Strata  stands  thus : 

I.  I'pjH-r    Silurian;    1.    Ludlow    formation    (q.   y.);    2. 
Wenlock  formation  (q.  v.);  3.  Llandovery   formation   or 
Group  (q.  v.). 

II.  Ltnter  Silurian.-  1.  Bala  and  Caradoc   beds.    [CARA- 
DOC.];   2.  Llandeilo  flags    (q.  v.t;    3.  Arenig    or    Stiver 
Stone  Group. 

There  is  a  great  break  between  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Silurian,  which  are  uncon  form  able,  and  a 
greater  break  between  the  Upper  Silurian  and  the 
Devonian.  During  the  early  part  of  the  Silurian 
the  land  was  sinking;  during  the  deposition  of  the 
Llandeilo  the  sea  was  moderately  deep.  Algae, 
corals,  brachiopods,  trilobites,  and  other  Crustacea, 
and,  iu  the  upper  strata,  fishes,  are  the  character- 
istic fossils.  The  higher  vertebrates  had  not  yet 
appeared.  Vast  areas  in  Russia,  &c.,  are  covered 
by  Silurian  rocks.  In  America,  the  Canadian  and 
the  Trenton  formations  are  believed  to  bo  Lower 
Silurian ;  the  Niagara  formation  to  be  Upper 
Llandovery  and  Wenlock,  and  theSalina,  the  Lower 
Helderberg,  and  the  Oriskany  to  be  formations  of 
Lndlow  age.  [GREYWACKE,  TRANSITION.] 

sll-iir-Icll -thy^s,  subst.  [Lat.  silur(u8],  and  Gr. 
ichthys=a  fish.l 

Ichthy.:  An  Indian  genus  of  Siluroids,  group 
Silurina  (q.  v.}. 

sl-lttr  -1-dse,  s.pL  [Lat,  silur(us) ;  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -tdce.] 

1.  Ichthy,:  Cat-fishes;  a  family  of  Physostomi, 
chiefly  from  the  fresh  waters  of  tropical  and  tem- 
perate regions,  and  the  few  which  enter  the  sea 
keep  close  to  the  coast.  Scales  are  never  present, 
and  when  the  skin  is  not  naked  it  bears  osseous 
scutes;  the  maxillary  bones  are  reduced  to  rudi- 
ments and  generally  form  the  support  for  a  maxil- 
lary barbel,  so  that  the  margin  of  the  upper  jaw  is 
formed  by  the  pre-maxillary  bones  only;  sub-oper- 
culura  absent;  air-bladder  generally  present,  com- 
municating with  the  organ  of  hearing  by  auditory 
ossicles.  The  anal  and  dorsal  fins  are  variable  in 
their  development,  and  the  family  have  been  sub- 
divided as  under: 


Si  liir  -us,  s.  [Latin,  from  (jr.  s*7ouros  =  prob. 
fi.alani*.  Atheneeus  Grammaticus,  287  B,  derives 
it  from  seiein  ouran  =  to  shake  the  tail.  (Liddell 
<ft  Scoff.)] 

1.  Ichthy.:  The  typical  genus  of  Silurina  (q.  v.). 
Adipose  fin  wanting;  one  very  short  spineless  dor- 
sal; barbels  four  or  six,  one  to  each  maxillary; 
head  and  body  covered  with  soft  skin  ;  caudal 
rounded.  Four  species  from  the  temperate  parts  of 
Asia,  one  European,  Silurus  glanis,  the  Sheat-fish 
(q.  v.). 

-.  l'<iltvontolo(jy  :  From  the  Middle  Eocene  of 
Bracklesham. 


8ll' 


[Lat.  =  a  wood.) 


va,,  8^1  -va,  s. 

1.  A  word  corresponding  to  Flora  and    Fauna, 
meaning  the  description  of  the  forest   trees  of  a 
country. 

If  The  word  in  this  sense  dates  from  the  publica- 
tion of  John  Evelyn's  Sylva;  or,  A  Discourse  of 
Forest  Trees,  in  1664. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  woodland  plain  of  the  great 
Amazonian  region  of  South  America. 

sll  -van,  sjfl  -van,  a.  &  *.  [Latin  lilvanut  = 
belonging  to  a  wood  ;  silva=&  wood  ;  cogn.  with  Gr. 
hyle=a  wood.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  woods  ; 
woody. 

"  Betwixt  two  rows  or  rocks,  a  silratt  scene 
Appears  above,  and  groves  forever  green." 

Dryden:  Virgil's  &neid,  i.  238. 

*B.  .4s  Kubst.  :  An  obsolete  name  for  the  element 
Tellurium  (q.  v.). 
sll  -van-ite,  s.    [SYLVANITE.J 
Sll-va  -nua,  ».    [Lat.J    [SILVAN.] 

1.  Roman  Myth.  :  A  deity  among  the  Romans,  who 
iiad  the  care  ot  fields  and  cattle,  and  presided  over 
boundaries.     He   was 

usually  represented  as 
old,  and  bearing  a  cy- 
press plucked  up  by  the 
roots  ;  and  the  legend 
of  Apollo  and  Cyparis- 
sus  was  transferred  to 
him.  The  usual  offer- 
ing to  Silvanus  was 
milk. 

2.  Entom.:  A  genus  of 
Cucujidw.    The  species 
infest    meal-bins   or 
sugar-casks,    and    are 
sometimes  seen  on  win- 
dows or  floating  in  tea- 
cups. 

sll-ver,  *sel-ver, 
*syl-ver,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S. 
Beotfor;  cogn.  with  Out.  Silvanus. 

zih-er,  Icel.  nlfr  ;  Dan.  (British  Museum.) 

sOlv;  Sw.  silfver;  Goth. 
tilubr;  Ger.  silber;  Russ.  serebro:  Lith.  siddbras.} 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"A  man,   Demetrius  bi   name,  a  worker  in  silver."  — 
Dedis  xix. 


SUBDIVISIONS. 

1.  HOMALOPTERK    . 

2.  HETEROPTER.E     . 

3.  ANOMALOPTER«  . 

4.  PBOTEBOPTERS   . 


GBOUPB. 

Clariina,  Plotosina. 
Silurina. 

Hypophthalmina. 
Bagrina,      Amiurina,      Pimelo- 

dina,  Ariina,  Bagariina. 
6.  STBNOBRANCHI«  .  .     Doradina,Khinoglanina,Malap- 
terurina. 

6.  PROTEROPODES    .  .    Hypostomatina,  Aspredinina. 

7.  OPISTHOPTERK    .  .    Sematogenyina,     Trichomycte- 

rina. 

8.  BHANCHICOL«. 

2.  Palceont.:  They  appear  in  the  Chalk. 
sl-liir  -I-dan,  s.    [SILURID*.]    Any  fish  of  the 
family  Siluridw  (q.  v.). 

sll-ur-i  -na,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  silur(us)  ;  neut.  pi.  adj. 
sutf  .  -ma.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  group  of  Silurida?,  subdivision  Heter- 
optero.  Rayed  dorsal  very  little  developed,  if 

resent,  it  belongs  to  the  abdominal  portion  of  the 
vertebral  column  ;  adipose  fin  exceedingly  small  or 

bsont.  Chief  genera,  Saccobranchus  and  Silurus, 
with  numerous  less  important  ones  from  Africa  and 
East  India. 

()Bl  Ittr-Sid,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  tilur(ns)  ;  Eng.  suff. 

A.  .4«  adj.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of 
the  genus  Silurus  or  the  family  Silnrids?. 

"Of  all  the  Siluraitt  genera,  this  has  the  greatest  num- 
Jf  species."—  Giinther:  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  669. 

B.  Assubitt.  :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Silurus 
or  the  family  Silurida). 

"The  skeleton  of  the  typical  SHuroids  shows  many 
peculiarities."—  Ounther:  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  658. 


2.  A  piece  of  plate  or  utensil  made  of  silver;  as, 
to  eat  off  silver. 

3.  Money  ;  coin  made  of  silver. 

"Fourand  twenti  thousand  pondehegaf  away  togo  .  .  . 
The  Danes  tok  the  slitter,  to  Danmark  gan  wende." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  39. 

4.  Anything  resembling  silver  ;  anything  lustrous 
like  silver. 

"  Pallas,  piteous  of  her  plaintive  cries. 
In  slumber  clos'd  her  siVrer-streaming  eyes." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  i.  464. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  [ARGENTUM.] 

2.  Coinage,  Comm.,  <tc.  :  As  early  as  the  times  of 
Abraham  silver  (not  coined,  but  weighed)  was  given 
as  a  medium  of  exchange  (Gen.  xxiii.  16).  For  many 
ages  it  has   been    coined    into   money,    bearing    a 
certain  fluctuating  relation  to  the  value  of  gold. 
Murchison  (Siluria,  ch.  xvii.)  stated  that  gold  was 
so  restricted  in  range  and  abundance,  and  silver  or 
argentiferous  lead  so  plentiful,  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  the  depreciation  of  gold.     Depreciation 
of  silver,  with  the  corresp9nding   appreciation  of 
gold,  has  been  in  progress  since  1876,  caused  partly 
by  increased  produce  of  silver  in  the  South  American 
mines,  with  the  introduction  by  Germany  of  a  gold 
coinage.    Hence  the  controversy  between  the  mono- 
metalists  and  the  bi-metalists.     [METAL,  8.  If.] 

3.  Min.  :  Crystallization  isometric,  only  occasion- 
ally found  in  distinct  crystals,  more  often  filiform, 
reticulated  and  arborescent  in  calcite  and  quartz  in 
veins  traversing  metamorphic  rocks.     Dana    dis- 
tinguishes the  following  varieties:  (1)  Ordinary,  (a) 
crystallized,  (6)  filiform  or  arborescent,  (c)  massive; 
(2),    Auriferous  =  Kustelite;    (3)    Cupriferous;    (4) 
Antimonial.      Much  of  the  silver  from  Kongsberg, 


Norway,  contains  mercury  in  variable  amounts, 
which,  it  is  suggested,  may  account  for  the  fine 
crystallizations  which  occur  there.  In  the  copper 
mines  of  the  Lake  Superior  mining  region  it  is  fre- 
quently found  in  a  pure  state,  intimately  associated 
with  native  copper. 

liSilver-bromide=.Bromarj7yr#e :  Silver-carbonate 
=  ftelln'te;  Silver-chloride  =  Chlortiruuritr;  Silver- 
chlorebromide  =  Enibolite:  Silver-  fahlerz  =  Tetra- 
hedrite;  Silver-iodide=/odar<7yrife;  Silver-selenide 
=  Naumonnite ;  Silver-sulphide  —  Argent  ite  and 
Akanthite;  Silver- tell  ari  am =He0t#«. 

4.  Mining  &  Geol. :  Silver  exists  in  most  countries, 
but  the  chief  mines  are  in  North  and  South  America. 

The  production  of  silver  in  the  United  States 
during  the  last  decade,  1880-'90,  amounted  to  about 
400,000,000  ounces,  valued  at  about  $525,000,000.  The 
principle  mines  are  to  be  found  in  Colorado,  Mon- 
tana, Nevada,  and  contiguous  States  and  territories. 

5.  Pharm.:  Nitrate  of  silver  is  used  externally  as 
a.n  escharotic,  and  is  given  internally  in  chronic 
gastric  affections  of  an  inflammatory  type  or  epi- 
lepsy, &c.    Oxide  of  silver  and  chloride  nave  both 
of  them  somewhat  similar  effects.  (Garrod.)  [CAUS- 
TIC.] 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Made  of  silver ;  silvern. 

"Put  my  silver  cup  in  the  sack's  mouth." — Genesis, 
xliv.  2. 

2.  Resembling  silver  in  ono  or  more  of  its  char- 
acteristics: as— 

(1)  White  like  silver;  of  a  pure  and  bright  white- 
ness. 

"Shame  to  thy  silver  hair." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  1. 

(2)  Bright  and  lustrous  as  silver;  shining,  glitter- 
ing. 

"Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  haire." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

(3)  Having  a  pale  luster;  of  a  soft  splendor. 
"Nor  shines  the  silver  moon  one-half  so  bright." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  8. 

(4)  Having  a  soft  and  clear  tone. 

"  Let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time." 

Milton:  Od«xiii. 
*(5)  Soft,  quiet,  gentle,  peaceful. 

"All  the  night  in  silver  sleep  I  spend." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  VI.  ix.  22. 
If  (1)  German  silver:  [GERMAN-SILVER. 1 
(2)  To  be  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  one  8  mouth : 
To  be  born  under  favorable  circumstances;  to  be 
born  to  good  fortune. 

"I  must  have  been  born  irfth  a  silver  spoon  i)i  my  mouth, 
I  am  sure,  to  have  ever  come  across  Pecksniff.  And  here 
have  I  fallen  again  into  my  usual  good  luck  with  the  new 
pupil." — IHckens;  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  vi. 

^[  Silver  is  used  in  many  compounds,  the  mean- 
ings of  which  are  in  most  cases  self-explanatory. 

silver- acetyl,  s. 

Chem.:  C;>Ag>H.  An  organic  radicle,  the  com- 
pounds of  which  are  obtained  by  the  action  of 
acetylene  on  ammoniacal  solutions  of  silver  salts. 

silver-age,  s. 

1.  The  second  mythological  period  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  iinder  the  care  of  Jupiter.    It  suc- 
ceeded the  golden  age,  and  was  characterized  by 
voluptuousness.    [AGE,  s.,  IV.  1.] 

2.  Applied  to  a  period  of  Roman  literature  suc- 
ceeding the  most  brilliant  period,  and  extending 
from  about  A.  D.  14  to  A.  D.  180. 

silver-alum,  s. 

Chem.:  Ar"Ag(SO4)?.12H2O.  Prepared  by  heat- 
ing equivalent  quantities  of  aluminium  and  ar- 
gentic sulphates  till  the  latter  is  dissolved.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  regular  octahedrons,  and  is  resolved  by 
water  into  its  component  salts. 

silver-back,  s. 

Zool. :  Another  name  for  the  Knot. 

silver-barred  moth,  s. 

Entom.:  A  European  night  moth,  Bankia  argen- 
tula. 

silver-barred  sable,  s. 

Entom. :  A  European  pyralideous  moth,  Ennychia 
cingulatis. 

silver-beater,  s.  One  who  beats  silver  into  thin 
leaves  or  sheets. 

"Silver-beaten*  choose  the  finest  coin,  as  that  which  is 
most  extensive  under  the  hammer."— Boyle. 

silver-bell,  silver -bell  tree,  s. 
Bot. :  The  genus  Halesia  (q.  v.). 
silver-berry,  s. 
Bot. :  Eleagnus  argentea. 
silver-bill,  s. 

Zool.:  The  name  given  to  Old  World  finches  of 
the  genus  Munia. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,    90!!,    chorus,     chin,    bench;    go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    ojist.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     Uon,     -§lon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


silver-bush 
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simarubaceae 


silver-bush,  .-. 

Bot.:  Anthvllis  barba-jovis. 

•silver-buskined,  <irlj.  Having  buskins  orna- 
mented with  silver. 

silver-chain,  8. 

Bot.:  Robinia  pseudacacia.  Modeled  on  the  ap- 
pellation of  Golden-chain,  used  of  the  Laburnum. 
(Britten  tt  Holland.) 

silver-chloride, s.    [ARGENTIC-CHLORIDE.] 

silver-cloud,  s. 

Entom.:  A  European  night-moth,  Xylomiyes  con- 
spicillaris. 

silver-fin, «. 

Ichthy. :  A  small  flsh,  Xotropis  whipplei,  found  in 
this  country. 

silver-flr, s. 

Bot.:  Abies  (or  Picea)  pectinata,  Pinits  piceci  of 
Lfauunu,  It  is  named  from  its  silvery-white  bark. 
Leaves  arranged  in  two  rows,  with  their  points 
turned  upward ;  the  tree  very  elegant.  It  is  a  native 
of  Central  Europe,  where  it  sometimes  reaches  a 
hundred  feet  high.  It  yields  Strasburg  turpentine. 

silver-fish,  e. 

Ichthyology : 

1.  [SlLVERSIDE,  2.] 

2.  A  variety  of  Cyprinus  auratus,  the  Gold-fish 
(q.  v.) .    The  color  of  this  fish  varies  much  in  do- 
mestication. 

silver-fox,  s. 

•  ZoQl. :  A  variety  of  the  Virginian  Fox,  Vulpes 
fulvus,  to  which  specific  distinction  was  formerly 
given  as  V.  argentatus.  When  adult,  the  fur  is  of 
a  deep  glossy  black  (whence  it  is  also  called  the 
Black  Fox),  with  a  silvery  grizzle  on  the  forehead, 
and  on  the  flanks  passing  upward  to  the  rump.  It 
is  extremely  rare,  and  the  fur  is  very  valuable. 

silver-glance,  *. 

Min. :  The  same  as  ARGEXTITE  (q.  v.). 

Silver-grain, s.  The  name  given  by  carpenters  to 
medullary  rays  (q.  v.)- 

silver-gray,  a.    Of  a  color  resembling  silver. 

silver-ground  carpet,  s. 

Entom. :  A  European  geometer  moth,  Melanippe 
montanata. 

silver-haired,  a.  Having  hair  of  the  color  of 
silver;  having  white  hair. 

silver-headed,  a.  Tipped  or  headed  with  silver. 
(Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  ix.) 

silver-hook,  s. 

Entom.:  A  European  night-moth,  Hydreliaunca. 

silver-leaf,  t.  Silver  beaten  out  into  thin  leaves 
or  plates. 

silver-mill,  s.  A  mill  or  sot  of  machinery  in 
which  argentiferous  ores  arc  treated. 

silver-ore,  s. 

Min. :  A  name  that  includes  all  the  native  com- 
pounds of  silver,  theirvarious  mechanical  mixtures, 
and  argentiferous  ores  of  other  metals. 

silver-paper,  s. 

1.  Paper  covered  with  silver  foil. 

2.  Tissue-paper. 

silver-plate,  s. 

Bot.:  Lunaria  biennis.    (Britten  <6  Holland.) 

Silver-plated,  a.  Covered  with  a  thin  coating 
of  silver. 

silver-purple, s. 

Chem.:  A  purple-brown  compound,  obtained  by 
adding  stannous  nitrate  to  a  dilute  neutral  ablution 
of  argentic  nitrate.  It  contains  silver,  tin,  and 
oxygen,  and  is  probably  an  argentous  stannate. 

silver-rain,  s. 

Pyrotechny:  Small  cubes  of  a  composition  which 
emits  a  white  light  in  burning,  used  as  decorations 
for  the  pots  of  rockets,  &c. 

silver-salts,  s.  pi.    [ARGENTIC-SALTS.] 

•silver-shafted,  a.    Carrying  silver  arrows. 
"  Fair  silver-shafted  queen,  for  ever  chaste." 

Milton:  Camus,  442. 

Silver-Steel,  s.  An  alloy  of  silver  and  steel, 
which  seems  to  have  been  first  made  about  1822,  and 
which  was  soon  taken  up  by  the  cutlers  of  Sheffield 
for  fine  razors,  surgical  instruments,  <Stc.  The  silver 
is  only  about  one  part  in  five  hundred. 

Silver-Stick,  ».  The  name  given  to  a  field-officer 
of  the  Life  Guards  when  on  palace  duty. 

silver-striped  hawk-moth, *. 

Entomology:  Cherocampa celerio  (Stainton),  De- 
ilephila  livornica  (Newman). 

silver-studded  blue  butterfly, «. 

Entom. :  Polyommatus  cegon. 


silver-thistle,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Acanthus  spinosus  [ACANTHUS]  ;  (2)  Ono- 
l><inti<i>i  ucanthium.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

silver-tongued,  adj.  Having  a  smooth,  soft 
tongue  or  speech  ;  as,  a  silver-tongued  orator. 

silver-tree, «. 

Bot.:  Leuccidendroil  argenteum. 
silver- vitrol,  s.    [ARGENTIC-SULPHATE.] 
silver-washed  fritillary ,  s. 
Entom.:  A  European  butterfly,  Argynnis  paphia. 
silver-wedding,  s.    The    twenty-fifth    anniver- 
sary of  the  wedding  day  of  a  married  couple, 
silver-weed,  s. 
Botany : 

1.  Potentilla  anserina.   Itisastoloniferousplant, 
with  interruptedly  pinnate  silky  leaves,  silvery  be- 
neath,  and    solitary  yellow  flowers.    Common  by 
roadsides    and    in  pastures,  flowering  in  July  or 
August.    The  roots  nave  been  used  for  tanning. 

2.  The  genus  Argyreia  (London),  specifically,  .4. 
cuneata  (Paxton). 

silver-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  The  genus  Mouriria,  specifically,  -V.  gui- 
ana:  (2)  Guettarda argentea ;  (o)QuelanialaBtioides. 
silver  Y,  s.    [SILVERY,  ¥.] 
sll -vSr,  f.  t.    [SILVERS.] 

1.  To  cover  superficially  with  silver ;  to  coat  with 
silver. 

"  On  a  tribunal  silver' d, 
Cleopatra  and  himself  in  chairs  of  gold 
Were  publicly  enthroned." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  6. 

2.  To  cover  or  coat  with   tin-foil  amalgamated 
with  quicksilver ;  as,  to  silver  glass. 

3.  To  adorn  with  mild,  pure  luster. 

"Smiling  calmness  silver'd  o'er  the  deep." 

Pope.     (Todd.) 

4.  To  tinge  with  gray ;  to  make  white  or  hoary. 

"  His  head, 
Not  yet  by  time  completely  silver'd  o'er." 

Coicper:  Teak,  ii.  IDS. 

*8ll-vSr-if  Sr-oiis,  o.  [Eng.  rilver;  i  connect., 
and  Lat./ero=to  produce.]  Producing  silver. 

"  I  was  struck  with  the  silverlferous  appearance  of  the 
formation,  around." — Sydney  Town  and  Country  Journal, 
Dec.  19,  1885. 

sll  -vSr-ing,  s.    [Eng.  silver;  -ing,] 

1.  The  act,  art,  or  process  of  covering  the  surface 
of  anything  with  silver  or  with  an  amalgam  of  tin 
and  quicksilver. 

"  The  silvering  of  glass  is  effected  by  an  amalgam  of 
tin." — Graham:  Chemistry. 

2.  The  silver  or  amalgam  laid  on. 

*sll  -vSr-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  silver;  -ize.]  To  coat 
or  cover  with  silver ;  to  silver  over. 

"  When  like  age  shall  eilverize  thy  tresse." 

Sylvester:  Quadrains  ofPibrac,  cxix. 

*sll  -ver-18ss,  *sel-ver-les,  adj.    [Eng.  silver; 
-less.]    Having  no  silver  or  money ;  moneyless. 
"  For  he  sente  hem  forth  selverles,  in  a  somer  garnement." 
Piers  Ploughman,  p.  163. 

•sll  -v5r-Hng,  s.  [Eng.  tilver ;  dimin.  suS.-ling; 
A.  S.  sylfring.]  A  silver  coin. 

"Here  have  I  purst  their  paltry  silverlings." 

Marlowe:  Jew  of  Malta,  i.  1. 

•Sll  -vgr-l? ,  adv.    [Eng.  silver;  -ly.] 

1.  With  a  bright,  lustrous  appearance,  as  of  sil- 
ver ;  like  silver. 

••  Let  me  wipe  off  this  honorable  dew 
That  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks." 

Shakesp..-  King  John,  v.  2. 

2.  With  a  soft,  clear  tone  or  sound. 

"  And  t  lmn.  cherubic  Gratitude,  whose  voice 
To  pious  ears  sounds  silverly  so  sweet." 

Smart:  Omniscience  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

tsll-vern,  *sil-verne,  a.  [A.  S.  sylfren.]  Made 
of  silver ;  silver. 

"Makide  silvern  houses  to  Diane."—  Wucliffe?  Arts 
iii.  24. 

sll  -vgr-Slde,  s.    [Eng.  silver,  and  side.] 

1.  Cookery:   The  lower  and  choicer  part  of  the 
buttock  or  round  of  beef,  tender  and  close  in  grain. 
It  is  frequently  corned. 

2.  Ichthy.:    A  popular  American    name  for  any 
species   of   the  family  Atherinidee   or   the   genus 
Atherina,  the  species  of  which  have  a  broad  silvery 
band  on  each  side.   The  Dotted  Silverside  ( Atherina 
notata)  is  called  also  Capelin  (q.  v.). 

sll  -vgr-smlth,  *syl-ver-smith, «.  [Eng.  sliver, 
and  smith.]  One  whose  occupation  is  to  work  in 
silver.  (Acts  xix.  24.) 

Sll -vSr-ware,  8.  [Eng.  silver,  and  ware.]  Vari- 
ous implements  and  articles  of  usefulness  or  orna- 
ment made  of  silver. 


sll  -v§r-y\  a.    [Eng.  silver;  -y,] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Covered  with,  containing,  or  of  the  nature  of 
silver. 

2.  Having  the  appearance  of  silver;  bright  and 
lustrous  like  silver. 

"Th'  enamell'd  race  whose  silvery  wing 
Waves  to  the  tepid  zephyrs  of  the  spring." 

Pope:  Dunciad,  iv.  421. 

1 3.  Sounding  soft  and  clear,  as  the  sound  of  a  sil- 
ver bell,  &c. :  as,  a  silvery  laugh. 

II.  Botany  (of  color):  White  a  little  changing  to 
bluish-gray  with  some  metallic  luster. 

silvery-arches,  s. 

Entom.:  A  European  night-moth,  Aplectatincta. 

silvery-gade,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Couchia  argentata,  from  the  North 
Atlantic.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the  Mackerel-midge 
(q.  v.). 

silvery-gibbon,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Hylobates  leuciscus,  the  Wow-wow.  Noth- 
ing is  known  of  its  habits,  but  there  is  a  stuffed 
specimen  in  the  British  Museum  (Nat.  Hist.),  South 
Kensington. 

silvery-gull,  s.    [HERBING-GULL.] 

silvery-hairtail,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Trichiurus  lepturus,  a  common  \V--t 
Indian  fish.  Body  band-like,  about  four  feet  long. 

silvery  shrew-mole,  s. 

Zoology:  Scalops  argentatus,  about  seven  incho 
long,  having  the  hairs  annulated  with  white  and 
lead-color,  giving  the  animal  a  silvery  appearance. 
It  inhabits  thewestern  prairies  advancing  as  far 
east  as  Ohio  and  Michigan. 

silvery  Y,  s. 

Entom. :  A  European  night-moth,  Plusia  gamma. 
Called  also  the  Gamma  Moth.  [PLUSIA.]  It  flies 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

Bl-l?b  -e-se,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  sily(bum);   Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -e&.\ 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Cynarea". 

sll  -y'-bum,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  sillubos-a  thistli'- 
like  plant.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Silybea*  (q.  v.).  Now 
reduced  by  Sir  J.  Hooker  to  a  sub-genus  of  Car- 
duus, having  the  filaments  glandular,  connate,  the 
fruit  rugose,  the  pappus  silky,  connate  at  the  base. 
Under  it  is  placed  Carduus  marianus,  formerly 
Silybum  marianum,  a  thistle,  with  rose-purple- 
flowers. 

Sim,  8.  [Abbrev.  of  Simeonite  (q.  v.).]  Originally 
applied  to  a  follower  of  the  Rev.  C.  Simeon  ;  hence, 
a  Low  Churchman.  (Eng.) 

si   ma,  8.     |  ( ' V.M  \.  | 

si-ma  -ba,  subst.  [The  native  name  of  Simalia 
guianensis.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Simarubece.  Trees  or  shrubs 
from  tropical  America.  Simaba  cedron.  a i  native  of 
New  Granada,  has  fruits  the  kernel  of  which  is  the 
cedron  of  commerce.  It  is  given  in  fevers  ami  for 
the  bites  of  serpents  and  other  venomous  animals. 

*Blm -a-grS,  s    [Fr.  simagree.]    A  grimace. 
"Now in  the  crystal  stream  he  looks,  to  try 
His  simagres,  and  rolls  his  glaring  eye." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  jUetamorpttoses  xiii. 

*sl-marre  ,  *sl-mar  , *sl-mare  , e.  Fr.«»morre; 
Ital.  limarra.]  A  woman's  robe ;  a  loose, lightgar- 
meut.  |CiMAR.J 

slm  a  ru  -ba,  s.  [From  simarouba,  the  Carrib- 
bean  name  of  Simaruba  officinalis.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Simarubaceee  (q.  v.). 
Flowers  unisexual;  calyx  small,  cup-shaped,  five- 
toothed  ;  petals,  stamens,  styles,  and  ovaries  five. 
Tropical  American  trees.  Simaruba  amara  yield* 
simaruba  bark,  used  in  dysentery.  &c.  The  variety 
versicolor  is  the  Mountain  Damson,  sometimes  cul- 
tivated in  our  hothouses.  S.  versicolor,  a  native  of 
Brazil  is  so  intensely  bitter  that  no  insects  will 
touch  it,  and  is  used  to  preserve  plants  in  herbaria 
from  their  attacks. 

8lm-a-ru-ba  -$6-83,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Lat.  sima- 
t'ub(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Ouassiads ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Rutales.  Trees  or  shrubs  with 
exstipulate,  alternate,  mostly  compound  leaves; 
peduncles  axillary  or  terminal;  flowers  whitish, 
green,  or  purple;  calyx  in  four  or  five  divisions, 
imbricated;  petals  the  same  number;  stamens 
twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  each  arising  from  the 
back  of  a  hypogynous  scale;  ovary  stalked,  four  or 
five  lobod,  four  or  five_  celled,  each  cell  with  one  i 
suspended  ovule.  Fruit  of  four  or  five  drupes. 
Intensely  bitter  plants  from  the  Tropics  of  both 
hemispheres.  Tribes  four :  Simarubese,  Harrisonie»>, 
Ailanthese,  and  Spathelieee.  Genera  seventeen; 
number  of  species  doubtful.  (Lindley.) 


fate,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    whit,    f&ll,    father;     w6,    wet,    here,    camel,     hgr,     there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,    marine;     g6,    pot, 
or,     wore,    wplf,     w6rk,     who,    s&n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,    cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     »,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


simarubeae 


Slm-a  rfl  -bS-SB,  «.  l>l.  I  Mod.  Lai.  simarutKa't; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -cir.  I 

Hot.:  The  typical  tribe  of  BimarutwoeB  (q.  v.i. 

fllm  blot,  s.  |Fr.J  The  harness  of  a  weaver's 
draw-loom. 

Sim  -e -&n-He;,  .•«.  i>i.    I  Sec-  ilef.J 

ChitrrliHM.:  A  name  given  in  England  to  the 
followers  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon  (1758-1888), 
Vice-provost  of  King's  College,  ami  Vicar  of  Trinity 
Church,  Cambridge.  He  was  distinguished  for  an 
impassioned  evangelicalism  in  language,  senti- 
ment, and  doctrine  that  at  first  roused  bitter 
opposition,  but  his  influence  increased,  and  from 
about  1793  ho  gathered  round  him  a  number  of 
young  men,  chiefly  undergraduates,  whoni  ho 
sought  to  indoctrinate  with  his  opinions,  which  ho 
al«o  endeavored  to  perpetuate  by  establishing  the 
Simeon  Trust,  for  the  purchase  of  cures  of  souls  to 
which  men  holding  evangelical  views  were  to  be 
appointed. 

sl-me  -this,  s.  [Named  after  the  Sicilian  nymph 
Symiethis.  (Odd:  Met.  xiii.  750.)] 

Bot. :  A   genus   of    Liliaceae.    tribe    Anthericete. 


entire ;  ovary  three-colled,  with  two  ovules  super- 
imposed in  each  cell.  Only  known  spe.cies  Siniethis 
bicnlor,  a  native  of  Britain,  or  a  denizen.  Found 
in  fir  woods  at  Bournemouth  and  in  Ireland :  rare. 
Its  flowers  are  purple  on  the  back,  white  inside. 

slm -l-a,  0.  [Lat.=au  ape,  from  Lat.  simus.  Or. 
«imos=snub-nosed.J 

•1.  A  Linnsean  genus  of  Primates,  coextensive 
with  the  modern  Simiadre  and  Cebidw  (the  Cata- 
rhina  and  Platyrliiua  of  Geoffroy.) 

2.  Orang-utan  (q.  v.) ;  the  type-genus  of  the  fam- 
ily SimiadaB  (q. v.).  Head  vertically  produced; 
arms  reaching  to  aukle;ribs,  twelve  pairs;  noischi- 
atic  callosities  or  os  intermedium;  hallnx  small. 
One  specie's,  Simla  satyrtts,  from  Borneo  and  Su- 
matra. 

Si-mi  a  dse.  ».  pi.  I  Mod.  Latin  simi(a)  ;  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -«<?al.  I 

Zo6L:  A  family  of  Primates,  equal  to  the  old 
group  Catarhiua.  P.  M  .  X.  M  .' :  bony  meahts  audi- 
torius  exteruus  present;  pollex,  if  present,  opposa- 
ble;  tail  never  prehensile;  internasal  septum 
narrow ;  ischial  callosities  and  cheek-pouches  often 
present;  pectoral  limbs  sometimes  much  longer 
than  the  pelvic  limbs ;  the  latter  in  no  case  much 
longer  than  the  former.  There  are  three  sub-fam- 
ilies: Simiina1,  Semnopithecinee,  and  Cynopithe- 
cin«p. 

Slm'-I-al,  slm-I-an,  «.  [Lat.  si»iia=an  ape.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ape ;  resembling  an  ape ; 
ape-like. 

"Not  in  any  sitnial,  canine,  ovine,  or  otherwise  inliu-     .i,,,iri/ 
man  manner.  —Cnrlyle:  Pttstand  Present,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i.          a  simj 

slm-I-i  -nsB,  s.  nl.  [  Mod.  Lat.  simi(a) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -iiMB.I 

Zool. :  Anthropoid  apes.  Latistcrual  apes;  a  sub- 
family of  Simiadee  (q.  v.).  Pectoral  longer  than 
pelvic  limbs ;  no  tail  or  cheek-pouches ;  stomach 
simple,  ceecum  with  a  vermiform  appendix ;  sternum 
broad,  os  intermedium  sometimes  absent  from  car- 
pus. There  are  three  genera :  Simia,  Troglodytes, 
and  Hylobates. 

slm-I-lar,  a.  & «.  [Fr.  similaire,  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  similaris,  extended  from  si'mi(i'8=like;  Ital. 
ximilare.J 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Like ;  having  a  like  form,  appearance,  charac- 
teristics, or  qualities;  resembling,  alike.     Similar 
sometimes  means  exactly  alike,  but  generally  it 
denotes  a  resemblance  less  than    exact  likeness, 
that  is,  a  general  likeness  in  the  principal  points. 

"My  present  concern  is  with  the  commandment  to  love 
our  neighbors,  which  is  a  duty  second  and  similar  to  that 
of  the  loveof  QoA."—WatcrIan<i:  Works,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  2. 

*L'.  Homogeneous;  having  all  parts  alike;  uni- 
form. 

"Minerals  appear  to  the  eye  to  be  perfectly  simitar,  as 
metals."— Boyle. 

II.  Geom.,  (tc.:  Applied  to  figures  mado  up  of  the 
same  number  of  parts,  those  parts  being  arranged 
in  the  same  manner,  so  that  the  figures  shall  bo  of 
the  same  form  and  differ  from  each  other  only  in 
magnitude. 

*B.  Assubst.:  That  which  is  similar  to  or  resom- 
nles  something  else  in  form,  appearance,  quality,  or 
t  ho  like. 

Sim  Mar '-I- 1?,  a.  [Fr.  similarit£.\  The  quality 
*>r  stateof  being  similar  ;  perfect  or  partial  resem- 
blance; close  likeness. 

"ThesiuiHai'iVj/  it  bore  to  the  spruce."—  Cook:  Second 
VafOOt,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 
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Slm  1-lar  lj,  adr.  I  Eng.  similar:  -';/.]  In  a 
similar  or  like  manner:  in  a  manner  more  m  'less 
exactly  resembling  or  corresponding  with  something 
else  ;  in  like  manner. 

Sim  I  lar  £,  ».  I  English  .•.iniiltir;  -;/.]  Similar, 
like. 

"Khyiuing  cmlem-es  of  .s-/Mii/ury  words." — South:  Ser- 

"similary-parts, «.  pi. 

Hot. :  Grew's  name  for  the  vegetable  tissue  or  ele- 
mentary organs  of  plants. 

slm-l-le,s.  |Lat.  =  a  like  thing;  neut.  sing,  of 
iimiU»=]lke,  similar  (q.  v.).] 

Khet. :  The  likening  of  two  things,  which,  though 
differing  in  other  respects,  have  some  strong  point 
or  points  of  resemblance;  a  comparison  ;  a  likening 
by  comparison.  I  METAPHOR.  ] 

"To  which  let  me  here  add  another  near  akin  to  this, 
1 1  least  in  name,  and  that,  is  letting  the  ^mind  upon  the 
suggestion  of  any  new  notion,  run  immediately  afiers/m- 
ileit  to  make  it  clearer  to  itself;  which,  though  it  may  be 
.a  good  way,  and  useful  in  the  explaining  our  thoughts  to 
others;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  right  method  tosettletrue 
notions  of  any  thing  in  ourselves,  because  similes  always 
fail  in  some  part,  and  come  short  of  that  exactness  which 
our  conceptions  should  have  to  things,  if  we  would  think 
aright." — Locke:  Conduct  of  the  L'nderat.,  §31. 

If  Everything  is  a  simile  which  associates  objects 
together  on  account  of  any  real  or  supposed  like- 
ness between  them ;  but  a  similitude  signifies  a 
prolonged  or  continued  simile.  Every  simile,  is 
more  or  less  a  rotiipiirison,  but  every  comparison  is 
not  a  simile ;  the  latter  compares  things  only  as  f  al- 
as they  are  alike ;  but  the  former  extends  to  those 
things  which  are  different.  (Crabb.) 

si-mil  -I-t?r,  adv.    [Lat.  =  in  like  manner.] 

Lam:  The  technical  designation  of  the  form  by 
which  either  party  in  pleading  accepts  the  issue 
tendered  by  his  opponent. 

si-mil  -I-tude,  *sy-myl-i-tude,  «.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  similitudinem,  accus.  of  similitudo  =  likeness, 
from  similitt  =  like ;  Spanish  similitud ,'  Ital.  simili- 
tudine.} 

1.  Likeness,  resemblance,  similarity. 

"Such is  the  similitude  between  Judaism,  the  ancient, 
stock,  and  Christianity,  which  was  engrafted  upon  it."— 
Giliu'n:  Sermons,  vol.  Hi.,  ser.  42. 

*2.  A  comparison,  a  simile,  a  likeness,  a  parable. 
[SIMILE.] 

"He  spake  by  a  sliullttnilt."—Liikr  viii.    (1561.) 

3.  A  rcprespntation,  a  likeness,  a  portrait,  a  fac- 
simile. 

"Had  Phrebus  fail'd  to  move 
JEneut,  insimilitiide  of  Periphas." 

t'hfipmnn:  Homer' s  Iliad,  xvii. 

*8l  mil  1-tu  -dln-ar-f,  adj.  [Eng.  similitude; 
-I'mcrjy.  ]  Making  similitudes  or  similes;  involving 
a  simile  or  similes. 

"Our  Savior  chose  this  simitiliidiiiaru  way  to  express 
our  union  with  himself." — Dr.  Potter:  Christopatlifi  (1(>80), 
p.  44. 

*slm   I  llze,  r. '.    [Eng.  simil(e);  -ize.] 

1.  To  liken,  to  compare. 

"  The  best  to  whom  he  may  be  similized." — Racket:  Life 
of  Williams,  i.  53. 

2.  To  imitate.    (Sylvester:  Captaines,  454.) 
slm  -I-lpr,  s.    [SEMILOR.] 

tslm  -I-ous,  adj.  [SisiiA.]  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling an  ape;  monkey-like. 

slm  -I-tar,  s.    [SCIMITER.] 

slm  -la-lte,  s.    [After  Simla,  India,  where  found ; 
suff.  -He  (.Urn.).] 
Min.:  The  same  as  MEERSCHALUMINITE  (q.  v.). 

slm   mSr,  s.    [SUMMER.]    (Scotch.) 

slm-me"r,  *sim  ber,  *sim-per.  "sym  per,  v.  i. 
&  t.  [Prob.  an  imitative  word;  cf.  Ban.  miuime: 
(ier.  sitmmen;  Sw.  dial.  8umwa=tx>  hum,  to  buzz.] 

A.  Iiitrans. :  To  boil  gently ;  to  boil  with  a  gentle 
hissing. 

"Increase  the  heat  by  degrees,  till  the  spirit  of  wine 
begin  to  simmer." — Hot/If:  Works,  i.  712. 

B.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  boil  gently. 
8lm-m6nd -§l-a,  «.    [Named  after  a  naturalist, 

T.  W.  Simmonds.  who  accompanied  Lord  Seaforth 
to  the  West  Indies.] 

Bat,:  A  genus  of  Acalyphete  (Lindley),  of  Garry- 
aceae  (Nuttall).  Only  known  species,  tiimmondsia 
californica.  The  nuts  taste  like  filberts,  but  leave 
a  nauseous  after-taste,  and  cause  purging. 

*slm  -nel,  *simenel,  *slm  -nell,  subst.  [O.  Fr. 
simene(=bread  or  cake  of  fine  wheat  Hour;  from 
Low  Lat.  siminellus,  prob.  for  siinitelliis,  from  Lat. 
st'mi7a=fine  wheat  flour.  ] 

1.  A  cake  made  of  fino  flour;  a  cracknel. 


Simnel-cakes. 


simoom 

J.  A  simnel-eake  T«I.  v.t. 

"I'll  to  thee  a  timnell  bring, 
•liainst  thou  go'st  a  mothering. 

llerrlck:  To  1 

Slmnel-cake,  suhst.    A  raised  cake,  with  a  crust, 
colored  with  saffron,  the  interior  being  failed  with 
t  lie  materials 
of  a  very  rich 

They  are  made 
up  very  stiff, 
boil  e  d  in  a 
cloth  for  sev- 
eral ho  u  r  s, 
t  h  e  n  brushed 
over  with  egg 
anil  baked  over 
a  quick  fire. 
sIm-O9'-y'-8n,  s.  [Greek  sinios=snub-nosed,  and 

"palaeon'tol'oijii :  A  genus  of  Carnivora,  sometimes 
placed  with  the  Canida),  but  of  doubtful  affinities, 
from  the  Upper  Miocene  of  Greece.  It.  was  about 
the  size  of  a  small  panther,  but  had  "  the  canines 
of  a  cat,  the  molars  of  a  dog,  and  the  jaws  shaped 
like  those  of  a  bear." 

*slm-6ner,  s.  [SIMONY.]  A'simoniacal  person. 
(Bale:  tivlect  ll'ort*,  p.  129.) 

slm6-nl-ac,  *slm6  nl  ack,  'si  mo  nl  ake. 
subst.  [Fr.  sinioiiiaqne:  from  Latin  simoitificim.J 
I  SIMONY.  |  One  who  practices  or  is  guilty  of  simony ; 
one  who  buys  or  sells  preferment  in  the  church. 

"Whose  examination  and  proofes  being  sent  vnto  the 
pope,  he  pronounced  him  an  heretike,  schismatike,  and 
sii/ioniafce."  —  nolinsked:  Hist.  ttoUamt  (an.  1477). 

slm-b-ni  -ac-al,  «     [Eng.  simoniac;  -a/.] 

1.  Practicing  simony ;  guilty  of  simony. 

"It  is  but  reasonable  to  believe,  the  Holy  Ghost  will 
not  descend  upon  the  aimoniacul,  unchaste,  concubinarieB, 
schismaticks,  and  scandalous  priests."—  Up.  Taylor:  Ser- 
mons, vol.  i.,  ser.  vi. 

2.  Pertaining    to,    involving,    or    consisting    of 
simony  ;  obtained  by  simony  ;  as,  a  simoniacal  pres- 
entation. 

tslm-b-ni  -ac-al-lf ,  adv.  \f,ng.  simoniacal ;-ly.] 
In  a  simoniacal  manner;  with  or  by  simony. 

"Benefices  disposed  of,  not  simoniacallv,  yet  at  least 
unworthily."  — Bill-net;  Hist.  Own  Time. 

Sl-m6  nl  an§,  subst.  pi.  [Lat.  Simoniani,  from 
Simon  Magus.  (Enseb.:  Ecclei.  Hist.,  lib.  iv.,  ch. 
xxii.)]  [SIMONY.] 

Church  History: 

1.  A  name  applied  to  theGnostics,  from  the  belief 
that  Simon  Magus  was  their  founder. 

2.  A  name  of  infamy  applied  to  the  Ncstorians, 
after  Simon  Magus,  the  first  heretic.    (Shipley.) 

*8l-m6 -nl-OUS,  n.  [Eng.  simoH(u);  -OHO.]  Par- 
taking of  simony ;  given  to  simony ;  simoniacal. 

*slm-6n-lst,  s.  [Eng.  simony;  -ist.]  One  who 
practices  simony;  a  simoniac. 

"If  we  be  condemned  as  simonisls." — .4rf«mi»:  Works, 
i.  463. 

slm  6n  f ,  "sim-on  le,  *sym  pn-ye,  *.  I  French 
sinntiiie,  from  Low  Latin  simonia;  named  after 
Simon  Magus,  who  wished  to  buy  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  with  money  (Acts  viii.  18).]  The  act, 
practice,  or  crime  of  trafficking  in  sacred  things, 
and  especially  in  the  buying  or  selling  of  ecclesias- 
tical preferments,  or  the  corrupt  presentation  of 
anyone  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  for  money  or 
reward. 

"  My  simony,  the  right  of  presentation  to  a  living  is  for- 
feited and  vested  pro  Mo  rice  in  the  crown.  Simont,  so 
called  from  the  resemblance  it  is  said  to  bear  to  the  sin 
of  Simon  Magus,  is  the  corrupt  presentation  of  any  on» 
to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  for  money,  gift,  or  reward, 
and  is  by  the  canon  law  a  very  grievous  crime.  With  us. 
however,  the  law  has  established  so  many  exceptions  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  avoiding  the  forfeiture." 
—  Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  15. 

SI  -m6n-yite,  «.    [After  Prof.  F.    Simony,  suff. 
-ite  (A/m.).] 
Min,:  A  monoclmic  mineral   occurring  both    in 


and  soda. 


Sl-mo6m  ,  *sl-mo6n,s.  [Arab.««mfl»i=a  sultry, 
pestilential  wind  which  destroys  travelers;  from 
samma=ho  poisoned;  «a)ims=poisoning.  j 

Meteor.  :  A  hot  wind  which  blows  over  the  deserts 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  darkening  the  air  with  the  sand 
which  it  raises.  Under  its  influence  the  skin  feels 
dry,  the  respiration  is  accelerated,  and  there  is 
burning  thirst.  The  simoom  is  called  in  Algiers  and 
Italy  the  Sirocco,  in  Egypt  the  Kamsin,  in  Turkey 
the  Samiel,  and  in  Guinea  the  Harmattan.  The 
Indian  hot  wind  blowing  over  Central  India  m 
April  or  May  is  a  milder  form  of  the  Simoom. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     9ell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shaii.     -tlon,      -sion  =  shun;      tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,   ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


simosaurus 

slm  5  sau  riis,  .s.  [Gr.  .s-//*jo.-i=.--aub-nosed,  and 
stun -os-  =  a  lizard.  ] 

l'"/>.i"nt.:  A  wen  us  of  Pli'-i-»auria.  confined  to 
tlic  MuM-lielkalk  iq.  v.i.  It  had  a  large  head,  with 
enormous  orbits,  and  teetli  sunk  in  ilisrinrf  sockets. 

*Si  -mdus,  o.    [Lat.  simus.]    [SiMiA.] 

1.  Having  a  flat  or  snub  nose,  with  the  end  turned 
up. 

2.  Concave. 

"  In  the  concave  orsimnus  part  of  the  liver." — Bnncn?: 
Vulgar  Errors,  p.  108. 

slm -pal,  s.    [Native  name.] 

ZoQl. :  Semnopithecus  melalophits ;  called  also  the 
Black-crested  Monkey,  a  native  of  Sumatra.  Bods 
long,  slender,  pelvic  limbs  so  long  that  the  hind- 
quarters are  higher  than  the  shoulders  when  the 
animal  walks  on  all-fours.  There  is  a  long  cre>t  ol 
black  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head;  under  parts 
white;  back  and  neck  bright  yellow  and  red. 

slm    per,  v.  i.    [Prob.  a  nasalized  form  from  sip 
(q.  v.) ;  cf.  Dan.  sippe  =  a  woman  who  is  affectedly 
coy;   Sw.  «ipp=finical,  prim;  Low  Ger.  «(*pp=the 
gesture  of  a  compressed  mouth  and  affected  pro- 
nunciation; Norw.  semper=fine,  smart;  Dan.  dial. 
simper,  «emper=affected,  coy,  prudish ;  Prov.  Ger. 
z/mpem  =  to  be  affectedly  coy.1 
1.  To  smile  in  an  affected,  silly  manner. 
"There  dost  thou  glide  from  fair  to  fair, 
Still  simpering  on  with  eager  haste." 

Byron:  To  a  Youthful  Frienn. 

*'2.  To  glimmer ;  to  twinkle. 
"  Stars  above 
Simper  and  shine."  O.  Herbert. 

aim  per,  s.  [SIMPER,  t'.]  An  affected  smile  or 
smirk;  a  smile  with  an  air  of  affectation  and  silli- 
ness. (Byron:  £eppot  Ixv.) 

8lm'-p3r-§r,  s.  [Eng.  simper,  v.;  -er.]  One  who 
simpers. 

"And  well  the  simperfr  might  be  vain, 
He  chose  the  fairest  of  the  train." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  T.  21. 

slm  -pSr-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SIMPER,  v.] 

sim'~p§r-ing.-ly\  adv.   [Eng.  simpering;  -ly.]  In 
a  simpering  manner ;  with  simpers  or  smirks. 
41  Why  looks  neat  Curus  all  so  nimperinglyf" 

Marttim:  Scourge  of  Villaiiy,  iii.  9. 

8im-pl-es,-om  -e-ter,  s.    [SYMPIESOMETEE.] 

slm -pie,  *sym  pie,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  simple,  from 
Lat.  Rimplicem,  accus.  of  «  mp/e.r=s>imple ;  lit.  =  one- 
f old,  from  sim-,  a  pretlx=same  (.seen  also  in  sem-el 
—once,  si'm-«J=together)  and  plico=to  fold;  Sp. 
simple;  Port,  simples;  Ital.  &implice,8eniplice.~] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Single;  not  double  or  duplex:    consisting   of 
only  one  thing  ;  uncompoundedor  uncombined  with 
anything  else. 

"Among  substances,  some  are  called  simple,  some  com- 
pound, whether  taken  in  a  philosophical  or  vulgar  sense." 
—  tt'utts:  Logic. 

2.  Not   complex   or   complicated;    as,    a  simple 
machine. 

3.  Mere,  pure;  being  no  more  and  no  less  than  ; 
nothing  else  than  ;  being  only. 

4.  Not  distinguished  by  any  excellence;  plain;  of 
an  average  quality. 

"Thy*i*TOpl<  fare,  and  all  thy  plain  delights." 

Cowper.-  Tatk,  i.  646. 

5.  Not  given  to  deceit,  stratagem,  art,  or  duplic- 
ity;  undesigning,  artless,  harmless,  sincere. 

"Off  their  own  element  they  were  as  8imi>lr  as  chil- 
dren."— Mofaulay;  Hint.  K»g.t  ch.  iii. 

6.  Unaffected,  plain,  artless,  unconstrained;  not 
artificial;  unadorned. 

"In  his  simple  show  he  harbors  treason." 

Shakfsp..   Henry  \'I.,  Pt.  //.,  iii.  1. 

7.  Unmistakable,  clear,  plain,  intelligible;  as,  a 
simple  statement. 

8.  Easy  to  be  done;  not  difficult  or  complicated; 
as,  a  simple  problem,  a  simple  task. 

9.  Weak  in  intellect ;  rather  silly  ;  too  confiding. 
"The  simple  believeth  every  word."—  Proverb*  riv.  15. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot,:  Not  consisting  of  several  distinct  parts; 
scarcely  divided  or  branched  at  all. 

2.  Chem.:  Elementary.    [ELEMENT,  «.,  II.  2.1 

3.  Math.:  Not  complicated.    A  simple  quantity  is 
a  quantity  containing  but  one  term.    [  MONOMIAL.] 
A  simple  equation  is  one  of  thetirst  degree.    Simple 
addition  is  the  addition  of  numbers  expressed  in  a 
uniform  scale.    Simple  subtraction,  multiplication, 
division,  &c.,  have  corresponding  significations. 

4.  Min.:  The  same  as  HOMOGENEOUS  (q.v.). 

A.  Pathol..  Uncomplicated  with  other  diseases; 
as,  simpte  apoplexy. 
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I.  Ordumnj  L<tn<in>i<i>' : 

*1.  Gen.:  Something  single;  not  mixed  or  com- 
pounded. 

"  It  is  a  melancholy  of  mine  own,  compounded  of  many 
fimptes,  ex  I  nu'ted  In  mi  many  ubjecls."  -slutkent*.  A* 
You  Like  It,  iv.  1. 

l^.  x/iffft'.:  \  medic inal  herb,  or  medicine  obtained 
from  a  herb  ;  so  callt-d  br-eaiisc  each  vegetable  was 
supposed  lo  i)<»->es>  its  particular  virtue,  and  there- 
fore to  constitute  a  simple  remedy. 

'There  thou  shalt  cull  me  simple*,  and  shalt  teach 
Thy  friend  the  name  and  healing  powers  of  each." 
('•itrpff:   Dentil  of  Dninnn, 

II.  Techn  icttlli/: 

1.  Roman  Kifutil: 

*ilj  A  feast  OB  which  the  office  of  the  feria  was 
said,  with  only  a  commemoration  of  the  feast. 

'lit  Any  feast  which  is  not  a  double  or  semi-dou- 
ble. The  office  for  a  simple  differs  little  from  the 
ferial  office. 

"The  practice  of  taking  the  hymn  on  Riniplr*  from  the 
common  of  saints  .  .  .  only  dates  from  Pius  V."  — 
4fcftl  .I-  Arnola.  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  344. 

2.  Weaving: 

(1)  A  draw-loom  employed  in  fancy  weaving. 

(2)  A  cord  dependent  from  the  tail  of  a  harness 
cord  in  a  draw-loom,  having  at  its  end  a  bob,  by 
which  it  is  pulled  to  work  a  certain  portion  of  the 
harness. 

Ii  Simple,  when  applied  to  the  understanding, 
implies  such  a  contracted  power  as  is  incapable  of 
combination ;  silly  and  foolish  rise  in  sense  upon 
the  former,  signifying  either  the  perversion  or  the 
total  deficiency  of  understanding.  The  behavior  of 
a  person  may  be  «/////,  who  from  any  excess  of  feel- 
ing loses  his  sense  of  propriety;  the  conduct  of  a 
person  will  be  foolish,  who  has  not  judgment  to 
direct  himself.  Country  people  may  be  simple 
owing  to  their  want  of  knowledge.  (Crabb.) 

]\  Simple  interest :  (See  under  the  noun.)  [  INTER- 
EST, *.,  U.I,] 

*simple-answeredf  adj.  Making  a  plain,  simple 
answer. 

"  Be  fiimple-anttwrretl,  for  we  know  the  truth." 

Shakegp.:  Lear,  iii.  7. 

simple-ascidians,  s.  pi.    [ASCIDIADJE.] 

simple-contract,  *. 

Law:  A  parole  promise,  verbal  or  written,  but 
not  under  seal.  A  simple  contract  debt  is  one  ascer- 
tained only  by  oral  evidence  or  by  unsealed  notes. 

simple-hearted,  adj.  Having  a  simple,  open 
heart;  single-hearted,  ingenuous. 

simple-larceny,  s.    [LARCENY.] 

simple-leaf,  s. 

Hot  :  A  leaf  consisting  of  a  single  piece,  not 
divided  into  leaflets. 

simple-minded,  adj.  Artless,  frank,  straight- 
forward, devoid  of  duplicity,  unsiispecting. 

simple-mindedness,  .*.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  simple-minded;  artlessuess;  freedom  from 
duplicity  or  suspicion. 

simple-mineral,  *. 

Min.:  An  individual  mineral  substance,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  rock.  Minerals  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  really  simple,  for  chemical  analysis  can  resolve 
them  into  various  elements. 

simple-toothed  rodents,  s.  pi.    [SIMPLICIDEN- 

TATA.J 

simple-trust, «. 

Law :  The  term  used  when  property  is  vested  in 
one  person  in  trust  for  another, 
simple-umbel,  «.    [UMBEL.] 
*slm  -pie,  r.  i.    (DIMPLE,  a.]    To  gather  simples. 
"While  botanists,  all  cold  to  smiles  and  dimpling, 
Forsake  the  fair,  and  patiently  —  go  m'mpling." 

Goldsmith:  Pr»l.  to  Znbefde. 

slm  -pie-ness,  *sim-ple  nesse, «.  [English*/'™- 
pie;  -newt.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  simple,  single,  or 
u  ncom  pounded . 

"They  are  least  compounded,  and  approach  most  to  the 
aimplenes*  of  the  elements."— Dif/by.  On  Kcdie*. 

2.  Artless  ness,  simplicity,  plainness,  innocence. 

'"  For  never  any  thing  can  be  amiss, 
When  simpleneaa  and  duty  tender  it." 

Shaicegp..-  Midsummer  Eight's  Dream,  v.  1. 

3.  Weakness   of    intellect ;    silliness,    stupidity, 
folly. 

"What  nimplentss  is  this!  I  come,  I  come." 

Shakesp..-  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  8. 

4.  Freedom  from  complication  or  difficulty;  sim- 
plicity ;  as,  the  simpleness  of  a  machine  or  remedy. 

*sim -pier.  *.  [Eng.  8impl(e);  -er.]  One  who 
collects  simples,  or  medicinal  herbs;  a  simplist,  a 
herbalist. 


simploce 

simpler's  joy,  s. 

Hot.:  Verbena  ojfficiurtlin.  So  named  from  the 
good  sale  collectors  of  simples  had  for  ><>  highly 
esteemed  a  plant.  (Prior.) 

*8lm    plesse,  *.     [Fr.]    Simplicity,  simplem-—. 

"  Their  weeds  been  not  so  nighly  wore, 

Sut/h  simplest*?  mought  them  Bhend." 

.v/M'xsfj-:   Stit'l>hrr't'x  I  'uli-infm- ;  ,!nlif. 

Sim  pie  t6n,  s.  f  Fr..  Kimplet,  fern.  */»(/>/i'/fe=a 
simple  person,  from  fttmpJe— simple  «i-  v.  i.]  A  sim- 
ple, silly  person;  ono  who  is  simple,  a  pcr-on  of 
weak  intellect. 

"They  look  upon  persona  employing  their  time  in  mak- 
ing- verges,  pictures,  or  in  reading-  book «,  as  »i,ni>tet<tns 
easily  to  be  deceived."—  Knot.-  Winter  EvenitHjx,  even.  60. 

Sim  -plex,  a.    [Lat.]    Simple,  single. 
*8lm-pU'-clan,  s.    [O.Fr.*/m/i//r/f«.|    A  Dimple, 
artless,  or  innocent  person  ;  a  simpleton. 

"Sometimes  the  veriest  timvlician*  are  most  lucky,  the 
wisest  politicians  leant,  especially  where  order*  are  iinob. 
served."— Archtt.  Arnvay:  The  Tablet,  <>r  M"ilerntii»t  of 
Cha*.  1.,  p.  44. 

slm  pli  9!  den  ta  -ta,  *ub*t.  pi.  [Lat.  simpler 
(genit.  Ktmplicis),  and  nent.  pi.  of  Lat.  deittattut= 
dental. 'il.j 

Ztrtl.:  Simple-toothed  Rodents;  a  sub-order  of 
Bpdentia  (q.  v.).  The  sub-order  comprises  mod 
of  the  Kodentia,  arranged  in  three  sections:  Sciu- 
romorpha,  llyomorpha,  and  Hystricomorpha. 

*8lm-pll-$I--m&'-ni,  «.  pi.  [Lat. simplex  (genit. 
simplii'ix),  and  wanits^a.  hand.  | 

Entom.:  A  division  of  ('arabidse,  instituted  by 
Latreille. 

Slm-pll§    I  ter,  adr.    [Lat.  =  simply.] 

Lair:  Without  involving  anything  not  actually 
named. 

Blm-pll9'-I-ty(  subst.  [Fr.  simplicity,  from  Lat. 
aimplicitatem,  accus.  of  simplicitntt,  from  simplex 
(genit.  Mwp//ct«)  =  simple  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  simplicidad; 
Ital.  simplicUd.,  semplicita.j 

'I.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  simple,  single,  or 
uncompounded ;  simpleness,  siugleiu'^^. 

"Mandrakes  afford  a  papaverous  unpleasant  odor  in 
the  leaf  or  apple,  discoverable  in  their  simplicity  and 
mixture." — Brojciie:  Vulgar  Krrnrs,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  vii. 

*2.  That  which  is  simple,  single,  uncompounded, 
or  indivisible. 

"  They  divided  the  divine  attributes  into  so  many  per- 
sons;  because  the  infirmity  of  u  human  miml  cannot 
sufficiently  conceive,  or  explain,  so  much  power  and  ac- 
tion in  A  simplicity  no  great  and  indivisible  us  that  of 
God."—  Pope.-  View  of  the  Epic  Pt>em,  g  1. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of   being  simple  or  not 
complex ;  freedom  from  complication. 

"We  are  Jed  to  conceive  that  great  machine  of  the 
world  to  have  been  once  in  a  state  of  greater  simplicity 
than  now  it  is."—  Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Knrth. 

4.  Freedom  from  subtlety  or  abstruseness ;  plain- 
ness,clearness;  as,  the  simplicity  of  a  problem. 

5.  Freedom  from  a  disposition  to  duplicity,  cun- 
ning, or  stratagem ;    artlessness,  sincerity,  harra- 
lessness,  innocence. 

"  By  the  Himplicitu  of  Venus'  doves." 

Shakes]).;  Miitnttmnie.r  y/yht'x  Drettnt,  i.  1. 

6.  Plainness,   naturalness;    absence  of  anything 
that  seems  extraordinary. 

7.  Freedom  from  or  absence  of  artificial  ornament: 
plainness;  as,  simplicity    of    dress,  simplicity   of 
style. 

8.  Weakness  of  intellect ;  silliness  folly. 

"How  long,  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  love  si»ii>Hcityf"— 
Proverb*,  i.  22. 

Slm-pll-f  1-ca -Won,  «.  [Fr.l  The  act  of  simpli- 
fying, or  of  reducing  to  simplicity  or  to  a  state  not 
complex. 

"The  simplification  of  machines  renders  them  more 
and  moreperfect,  but  this*  Implication  of  the  rudiment* 
of  languages  renders  them  more  and  more  imperfect."— 
Smith:  Furmafion  of  Languages. 


, 

ce  to  simplicity  or  to  a  state  not  compl 
to  free  from  complexity,  abstruseness,  or  difficulty; 
to  make  easier  or  simpler. 

"Philosophers  .  .  .  bid  us  endeavor  to  simplify  our- 
Helves,  or  to  get  into  a  condition  requiring  of  us  the  leait 
that  can  be  to  do.*'— Barrow:  Senuotm,  vol.  ii.,  uer.  34. 

*8lm  -plist,  «.'  [Eng.  simpl(e) ;  -ist.]  One  who 
collects  or  is  skilled  in  simples ;  a  simpler. 

"A  plant  BO  unlike  a  rose,  it  hath  been  mistaken  by  some 
good  aimpliats  for  amomum." — Brownt:  Vulgar  Krrort, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

*slm-plls  -tic,  adj.  [Eng.  simplist;  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  simples  or  a  simplist. 

*slm -pll-tf,  s.  [See  def.]  Simplicity.  (Pten 
Plowman.) 

aim  -pl5-$e,  s.    [SYMPLOCE.] 


ate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     fatlier;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6     p8t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cflb,     cttre,    unite,     cttr,    rflle,    fflll;     try     Syrian,     se,    02  =  S;     ey  =  a.  '    qu'=kw. 
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simply 

slm  pi?,  adi:    [Enp.  siiiiiiUet;  -';/•] 

1.  Without  another  or  others;  simply,  alone,  ab- 
solutely. 

"If  he  take  her,  let  him  take  her  simiilu.  —SkaMff.. 
.Vcrru  Wires  "/  n'indsor,  iii.  2. 

2.  In  a  simple  manner ;  without  art,  duplicity,  or 
subtleness ;  artlessly,  plainly. 

•   In  a  plain  manner ;  unostentatiously,  plainly. 
'Ximi'hj  let  these,  like  him  of  Samos,  live. 
Let  herbs  to  them  a  bloodless  banquet  give. 

I'otriieri  To  Cltarles  Deodati,  elegy  VI. 

4.  Merely,  solely,  only. 

"  By  imitation,  I  do  not  mean  imitation  in  its  largest 
sense,  but  simply  the  following  of  other  masters.  —Rey- 
nolds: Discourse  vi. 

5.  In   a    simple   or   foolish    manner;   foolishly, 
weakly ;  like  a  simpleton. 

Sim-son,  *sln  sion,  *sen -ci&n  (ci  as  sh),  *. 
[Fr.  senefon.]  [  SENECIO.] 

Bot. :  Senecio  vulgaris. 

*slm  -u-la-chre  (chre  as  ker),  *.  [Lat.  ttmula- 
i-ruin= an  image,  a  likeness,  from  simufo=to  make 
like,  to  simulate  (q.  v.).J  An  image. 

"Phidias  made  of  ivory  the  simulachrc  or  image  oi 
Jupiter."—  Eluot:  Governor,  fol.  22  b. 

•slm  -u-lar,  ».  &  a.    [SIMULATE.] 
A    4s  subst. :  One  who  simulates  or  counterfeits 
something ;  one  who  pretends  to  be  what  he  is  not ; 
a  hypocritical  pretender;  a  simulator. 
"  Hide  thee,  thon  bloody  hand, 
Thou  perjurer,  thou  simular  of  virtue. 
That  art  incestuous."        Shakesp.:  Lear,  ill.  i 
B.  As  adj.:  Simulated,  counterfeited,  specious, 

false. 

"  I  returned  with  simular  proof  enough. 

slutkesp.:  Cumbeline,  v.  5. 

*slm  -u-late,  a.  [Lat.  simulates,  pa.  par.  of 
simulo=  to  feign,  to  pretend,  to  make  like;  sin/ili* 
alike  :rimul=together.]  Simulated,  feigned,  pre- 
tended, false. 

"They  had  vowed  a  simulate  chastity."—  Bale:  English 
Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

Sim  -U  late,  r.  t.  [Fr.  simuler;  Sp.  &  Port,  sim- 
ular.] [SIMULATE,  o.J  To  assume  the  likeness  of ; 
to  assume  the  mere  signs  or  appearance  of  falsely  ; 
to  feign,  to  counterfeit,  to  sham,  to  imitate. 

"The  stems  and  foliage  of  a  creeper  are  so  simulated 
that  nature  is  not  more  lithe  and  living  than  the  stone." 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Sim  -U-la  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  sinmlationem, 
accus.  of  simulatio  =  an  appearance  falsely  as- 
sumed, from  8ii»MJa(M8=simulate  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  simu- 
lation: Ital.  simulazione.]  The  act  of  simulating, 
or  of  pretending  to  bo  what  one  is  not ;  the  act  of 
assuming  a  deceitful  character  or  appearance. 

"  Simulation  is  put  on  that  we  may  look  into  the  cards 
of  another,  whereas  dissimulation  intends  nothing  more 
than  to  hide  our  own."—Bolingbroke:  Idea  of  a  Patriot 
King. 

^Simulation  and  dissimulation  differ  in  that  the 
former  is  the  deceitful  assumption  of  a  false  char- 
acter, the  latter  is  the  concealment  of  the  true 
character. 

*slm  U-la  tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  simulates  or 
feigns. 

"They  are  merely  simulators  of  the  part  they  «u«- 
tain."— De  Quincey.  Aulob.  Sketches,  i.  200. 

*sIin'-u-la-tSr-y:,  a.  [Lat.  simulatorius.]  Con- 
sisting in  or  characterized  by  simulation. 

"  Jehoram  wisely  suspects  this  flight  of  the  Syrians  to 
to  bit  •Adulatory,  and  politicke  only  to  draw  Israel  out 
of  their  citie." — Bp.  Hall:  Famine  of  Samaria. 

Slm  \J-lId  -I-ttm,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  dimin.  from 
.timulium  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Diptera,  akin  to  Simulium 
from  the  Purbcck  beds. 

sl-mu  -ll-um,  s.  [Lat.  Simula.]  [SIMULATE.] 
Entom.:  Sand-fly,  a  genus  of  Bibionidse  or  of 
Tipulida?.  They  resemble  mosquitoes,  and  their 
bite  often  produces  very  painful  swellings.  The 
larva  lives  on  the  sub-aguatic  stem  of  Phellau- 
drium  and  Slum,  to  which  also  it  attaches  its 
cocoon.  Other  species  inhabit  South  America, 
Lapland,  &c.  One,  X.  columbatschense.  swarms 
along  the  Lower  Danube,  and  bites  so  severely  as 
sometimes  to  injure  cattle  fatally. 

tslm  ul-ta-ne  -I-tf,  «.  [Eng.  limultane(ous) ; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  simultaneous; 
simnltaneousness. 

"These  equations  are  equations  of  condition  for  sim- 
ultaneity."—Duri*  and  Peck:  Math.  Dictionary. 

slm-fil  ta'-ne-ous,  a.  [Low  Lat.  simultaneus, 
from  simultim—at  the  same  time,  from  Lat.  simul 
—together.]  Happening,  done,  or  taking  place  at 
the  same  time. 

"AH  that  we  had  need  of,  in  the  performing  of  these,  is 
only  God's  concurrence,  whether  previous  or  simultane- 
ous."—Hammond:  Works,  iv.  670. 
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simultaneous-equations,  s.  pi. 

Math.:  Two  equations  are  simultaneous  when 
the  value  of  the  unknown  quantities  which  enter 
tin-in  an-  the  same  in  both  at  the  same  time.  A 
croup  of  equation*  is  simultaneous  when  the  value 
of  the  unknown  quantities  is  the  same  in  them  all 
at  tin-  .-ami-  time-. 

slm  ul  ta  ne-Ous-lyS  "i(r.  [Eng.  simultaneous; 
-li/.\  Ina  simultaneous  manner;  at  the  same  time; 
together;  in  conjunction. 

slm-ul-ta  ne-ous  ness.s.  rEns.»''""""m'"1"1.' 
-»cs».]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  simultaneous, 
or  of  happening,  acting,  being  done,  or  takiugplace 
at  the  same  time. 

"There  has  been  no  explanation  of  the  simultaueons- 
iirss  with  which  they  all  appeared  together."— M-; /'"'•< '" 
Muuaziiie,  May,  1880,  p.  2. 

*slm  ul-tf,  ».  [Lat.  8iwuHas=grudge,  enmity.] 
Private  grudge  or  quarrel. 


sinamome 

"sin-eating,  s. 

Folklore:  A  practice  formerly  common,  by  whicli 
a  man  (SIN-EATER],  in  consideration  of  a  small 
quantity  of  food  and  drink  and  a  trifling  money 
gratuity,  professed  to  take  upon  himself  the  sins 
of  a  person  deceased.  The  practice  is  said  by 
Laurence  Howel  (Hist.  Pontificate)  to  have  origin- 
ated from  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  Hosea  iv.S: 
"They  eat  up  the  sins  of  my  people." 

"An  usage  called  sin-eating  undoubtedly  arose  in  Cath- 
olic times,  and,  however  it  may  have  been  limited  to 
the  clergy  in  early  ages,  was  afterward  €-ontinued  and 
practiced  as  a  profession  by  certain  persons  called  sin- 
eaters."— Hone;  Year  Book,  July  1'J. 

sin-offering,  s. 

Judaism:  Hebrew  chhatlatk,  a  sacrifice  for  the 
removal  of  siu,  first  instituted  in  Ley.  iv.  V\  hen  a 
sin  had  been  committed  by  an  anointed  priest,  a 
young  bullock  without  blemish  was  brought  to  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  before 


slm'-urg,  s.  [Pers.]  A  fabulous  monstrous  bird 
of  the  Persians.  [Roc.] 

sin,  *sinne,  *synne,  s.  [A.  S.  syn,  sinn,  senn 
(genit.,  dat.,  and  accus.  synne) ;  cogu.  with  Dut. 
Zonde;  Icol.  sijud,  syndh;  Dan.  &  Sw.  si/nd;  O.  H. 
iiei.nmtjn,  mtiutjn ;  Ger.  silnde ;  Lat.  8OHS=guiIty.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Any  voluntary  transgression  of  the  law  of  God ; 
disobedience  to  the  divine  command ;  any  violation 
of  the  divine  command;  moral  depravity,  wicked- 
ness, iniquity.    Siu  includes  not  only  actions,  but 
neglect  of  known  duty,  all  evil  thoughts,  words, 
purposes,  and  all  that  is  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God.    It  may  consist  in  commission,  when  a  known 
divine  law  is  violated,  or  in  omission,  when  a  posi- 
tive divine  commander  a  rule  of  duty  is  voluntarily 
and  willfully  neglected. 

2.  An  offense  in  general ;  a  transgression,  a  breach ; 
as,  a  sin  against  good  taste. 

*3.  A  sin-offering ;  an  offering  made  to  atone  for 
siu. 

"He  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin, 
that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him." 
—2  Corinthians  v.  21. 

*4.  A  man  enormously  wicked;  the  incarnation  of 
bin. 

"  Thy  ambition, 

Thou  scarlet  siu.  robb'd  this  bewailing  land 
Of  noble  Buckingham." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

II.   Technically: 

1.  Script. A- Protest.  Theol.:  Sinisiisedgcnerically 
(1  Kings  viii.  34;  Rom.  vi.  1)  and  specifically  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  7).  It  is  defined  as  the  transgression  of  toe 
law  (1  John  iii.  4).  All  sins  are  not  equally  great 
(Exod.  xxxii.  31 ;  ISam.  ii.  17).  Distinction  is  recog- 
nized between  a  "sin  unto  death"  and  _a  sin  '^uot 


every  sin  is  also  a  sin  against  God  (Dent.  xx.  18), 
which  is  so  important,  that  compared  with  it  the 
others  may  almost  be  left  unmentioned  (cf.  Psalm 
li.  4, 14).  Unlike  crime,  or  transgression  of  human 
law,  sin  may  be  committed  without  any  overt  act ; 
there  may  be  sins  of  thought  as  well  as  sins  of  word 
or  deed  (Matt.  v.  22-28.)  Theologians  divide  sins 
into  sins  of  omission  andof  commission ;  the  former 
characterized  by  the  omission  of  some  commanded 
duty,  and  the  latter  by  the  commission  of  some  deed 
positively  forbidden.  Another  division  is  into 
Original  and  Actual  Sin.  [ORIGINAL-SIN.] 

2.  Roman  Theol. :  Sin  was  defined  by  St.  Augus- 
tine as  "any  thought,  word,  or  deed  against  the  law 
of  God,"  and  his  definition  is  generally  followed  by 
theologians.  The  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  vi..  can.  23) 
defined  that  "no  one  can  avoid  sin  altogether, 
except  by  a  special  privilege  of  God,  as  the  (  hurch 
holds  of  the  Blessed  Virgin."  Hence  follows  the 
division  into  mortal  and  venial.  [MORTAL-SIN, 
VENIAL-SIN.] 

*l!in-born,  </.  Born  of  sin ;  originally  sprung  or 
derivedfrom  sin.  (Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  596.) 

*sln-bred,  a.  Produced  or  bred  from  sin.  (Milton : 
P.  L.,  iv.  315.) 

•sin-eater,  s. 

Folklore:  A  man  who,  for  a  small  consideration, 
professed  to  take  upon  himself  the  sins  of  a  person 
recently  deceased.  [SIN-EATING. J 

"The  manner  was,  that  when  the  corpse  was  brought 
out  of  the  house,  and  laid  on  the  bier,  a  loaf  of  bread  was 
brought  out  and  delivered  to  the  sin-eater,  over  the 
corpse,  as  also  a  mazard-bowl,  of  maple,  full  of  beer 
(which  he  was  to  drink  up),  and  sixpence  ill  money:  in 
consideration  whereof  he  took  upon  himself,  ipao  facto, 
all  the  sins  of  the  defunct,  and  freed  him  or  her  from 
walking  after  they  were  dead."— Aubrey,  in  Hone:  Year 
Book,  July  19. 


He  next  sprinkled  its  blood  seven  times  before  the 
veil  of  the  sanctuary,  put  some  of  it  on  the  horns 
of  the  altar  of  incense,  burnt  the  fat,  &c.,  and  then 
the  bullock  itself  outside  the  camp  (Lev.  iv.  1-12). 
There  were  similar  ceremonies  in  the  case  of  the- 
people  at  largo  (13-21),  or  of  a  ruler  (22-26),  or  one 
of  the  common  people  (27-35).  Sometimes  a  ram  or 
a  kid  of  the  goats  was  substituted  for  a  bullock,  or, 
in  case  of  poverty,  a  turtle-dove  (v.  7) ;  or,  if  the 
indigence  was  still  greater,  the  tenth  part  of  an 
ephah  of  fine  flour  (11).  There  were  stated  times 
or  occasions  on  which  sin-offerings  were  sacrificed 
(Num.  xxviii.  15;  xxix.  38).  The  Christian  sees  in 
the  sin-offering  a  vivid  type  of  the  propitiatory 
sacrifice  of  Christ.  (Cf.  Heb.  vii.  27;  ix,  13,  H; 
x.  26,  &c.) 

"  The  flesh  of  the  bullock  shall  thou  burn  without  the 
camp  ;  it  is  a  sin-offering." — Exodus  xxix.  14. 

*Sln-sick,  a.    Suffering  from  the  effects  of  sin. 

"  O  God,  whose  favorable  eye 

The  sin-sick  soul  revives." 

Coieper:  Olney  Hymns,  Iviii. 

•Bin- worn,  a.  Worn  by  sin.   (Milton:  Comus,  17.) 
sin,  *sinne.  *singen,  "sinegen,  *sungen,  v.  i. 
&t.    [A.S.  syngian,  grxyngian.']    [SiN,  «.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  commit  sin ;  to  depart  voluntarily  from  the 
path  of  duty  prescribed  by  God  to  man;  to  violate 
or  transgress  the  divine    law  in  any  particular, 
either  by  commission  of  a  sin,  or  by  omission  to  ful- 
fill a  positive  command ;  to  transgress. 

"All  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God."— 
liomans  iii.  23. 
*?,  Frequently  followed  by  agaiiat. 

"Against  thee  only  have  I  sinned."— Psalm  li.  4. 

2.  To  offend,  to  transgress,  to  trespass.  (Followed 
by  affainst.) 

"  I  am  a  mail 
More  sinned  against  than  sinning." 

Shakesp.:  Lrar,  iii.  2. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  commit,  as  a  sin. 

"  Dost  thou  repent  thee  of  the  sin  we  sinned  f" 

A.  C.  Swinburne:  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  v. 

r\  Sinning  one's  mercies :  Being  ungrateful  for  the 
gifts  of  Providence.    (Scotch.) 
Sin,  adv.  &  conj.    [SINCE.] 

*Si  nse  -an,  adj.    (Seedef.)    Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Sinte  or  people  of  ancient  China  ;  Chinese. 
"  And  Samarcand  by  Oxus,  Temir's  throne. 
To  Paquin,  of  Situran  kings." 

Milton:  I'.  L.,xi.  880. 

si  -na-lte,  .1.  [After  Mount  Sinai,  where  found  ; 
suff.  -ite  (Petrol.).] 

Petrol.:  A  name  suggested  by  Roziero  for  the 
granites  of  Mount  Sinai  (q.  v.).  [SYEXITE.] 

Si-na-It  -1C,  *Sin  a-lc,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Mount  Sinai ;  given  or  made  at  Mount 
Sinai. 

aln'-a  mine,  s.  [Lat.  sm(api's)  =  mnstard,  and 
Eng.  amine.] 

Chem.:  (14^X2=  C:iH5>X.    A  basic  compound, 

H    ) 

discovered  in  1839  by  Robiquet  and  Bussy,  prepared 
by  rubbing  together  a  mixture  of  one  part  thiosin- 
amine  and  five  parts  mercuric  oxide,  exhausting 
with  ether,  evaporating,  dissolving  the  viscid  mass 
in  boiling  water,  and  allowing  it  to  crystallize.  It 
forms  white,  shining,  triclinic  prisms,  which  melt  at 
100°,  is  very  bitter  to  the  taste,  inodorous,  and  dis- 
solves in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Its  aqueous 
solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  is  precipi- 
tated by  tannic  acid.  With  nitrate  of  silver  it  forms 
a  resinous  precipitate. 

sin  a  mome,  s.    [CINNAMON.] 


boll,    btfy;     p6ut,    Jowl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  sban.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del- 


sinapic 

sl-nap'-lc,  ft.  [Encr.  xi lifted tie^ :  -iY.1  Of  or 
pertaining  to  mustard;  derived  from  or  contained 
in  mustard. 

sinapic-acid,  *. 

Chem.:  CnH,2Oj  =  «-'iiHioO3V   i  o,     A  dibasic 

acid,  obtained  by  boiling  siuapine  sulphooyanate 
with  potash  or  baryta  water.  It  crystallizes  in 
prisms,  which  melt  between  150'  and  2(Ju  ,  is  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  ether.  It  forms  easily  soluble  salts 
with  the  alkalies,  sparingly  soluble  with  tin-  earths 
and  metalic  oxides,  but  all  the  salts  decompose 
with  great  facility. 

sin  a  pine,  ».  [Lat.  sinap(i.t)  =  mustard;  -iae 
(Chem.).] 

Chem.:  CjeH^NOr,.  On  organic  base,  existing  as 
sulphocyanate  in  the  seed  otSinafit  alba,  and  tirst 
extracted  by  Henry  and  Ciarot  in  1825.  It  is  only 
known  in  the  form  of  its  salts  (q.  v.). 

sinaplne-sulphate,  ». 


-nem.:  \  i»H2S.Mjs.±ioSUi,iri  ,u.  Obtained  by 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to  a  hot 
concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  sinapine  sulpho- 
cyanate. It  forms  rectangular  plates,  soluble  in 
water  and  boiling  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 

sinapine-sulphocyanate,  8. 

Chemistry:  CiTHwXjSO^CieHjoXOs.HSCX.  Dry 
mustard  flour  freed  from  fixed  oil  by  pressure,  and 
washed  with  cold  alcohol  as  long  as  the  alcohol 
acquires  a  yellow  color,  is  boiled  with  alcohol  of  85 
per  cent.,  and  filtered.  On  evaporating  the  filtrate, 
and  removing  the  layer  of  fat  from  the  solution, 
sinapine-sulphocyanate  crystallizes  out  in  loose 
tufts  of  white  pearly  needles,  which  melt  at  130!. 
It  is  inodorous,  tastes  bitter,  and  dissolves  with  a 
yellow  color  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  When 
strongly  heated,  it  decomposes,  giving  off  empyreu- 
matic  oils,  which  burn  with  luminous  flame,  leaving 
charcoal. 

Si  na  -pis,  8.    [Lat.  sinapi,  sinapis,  from  Greek 

1.  Botany :  Formerly  a  genus  of  Brassicidie,  now 
reduced  by  Sir  J.  Hooker  to  a  sub-genus  of  Brassica, 
characterized  by  spreading  sepals.  Four  most 


and  B.  alba.  White  Mustard.    They  are  widespread 
in  temperate  regions. 
Z.  Pharm.:  [MCSTABD,  3.] 

si-nap -Is  ine,  ».    [Latin  smap/8=mastard;  -ine 
(Chem.).} 

_  Chem.:  Simon's  name  for  a  white,  scaly,  crystal- 
line substance,  obtained  from  black  mustard  seed 
by  extracting  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

Sln'-ap-I§m,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Or.  s//japi'8»i08=the 
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C.  A»  conjunction: 

1.  From  the  time  that  or  when. 

••  Jl.iw  IOUK  is  it,  count, 
the  physician  at  your  father's  died?" 

>V,,i/.,.v7,..-   _l//'.s    HV//  th"'  /:„,/*   Well,  i.  2. 

'-'.  Seeing  that:  because  that:  inasmuch  as;  con- 
sidering. 

"S/inv  th. m  art  dead,  lo.  here  I  prophesy 
Borrow  011  love  hereafter  shall  attend/1 

Shakesii..-    reuimanil  Ailnnis,  1,135. 

Sincere  ,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  xincenw,  a  word  of 
doubtful  etymology,  some  considering  it  a  contrac- 
tion of  8i»e  rei-d  =  without  wax.  like  the  strained 
honey,  the  best  in  the  shop,  while  others  consider 
sin-  tc  be  the  same  as  in  ain-wtrf =one  by  one,  sem^l 
=once,8(»i-«/=together,  and  -cent*  to  be  connected 
with  remo=to  separate;  Sp.  &  Ital.  sincere.] 

*1.  Pure,  unmixed. 

"The  mind  of  a  man,  as  it  is  not  of  that  content  or 
receipt  to  comprehend  knowledge  without  helpe  and  sup- 
plies, so  again,  it  is  not  sincere,  but  of  an  ill  and  corrupt 
tincture."— Bacon.-  Intrrprelntiiiii  of  Xattire,  ch.  xvi. 

*2.  Unhurt,  uninjured,  whole. 

"He  tried  a  tough  well-chosen  apear; 
Th'  inviolable  body  Btood  Hiiicere." 

Dryden:  Grid:  Metamorphoses  xii. 

3.  Being  in  reality  what  it  appears  or  pretends  to 
be;  not  feigned,  not  assumed;  genuine,  real,  true-. 
[See  also  example  under  XABD,  s.,  2.] 

"A  mourning  much  more  sincere  than  on  the  death  of 
one  of  those  princes  whose  accursed  ambition  is  the  sole 
cause  of  war."— Knox:  On  the  Folly  of  War. 

4.  Honest,  undissembling,  frank,  truthful,  true; 
really  meaning  what  one  says  or  does. 

"Assure  yourself  that  I  never  was  more  sincere  " — Jfa- 
caulay:  Hist.  F.ng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

Sln-gere  -If,  ade.    [Eng.  sincere;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  sincere  manner;  without  mixture  or  alloy. 
"Commonwealths  .    .    .   absolutely  and  sincerely  made 

of  any  of  them  .    .    .    but  alwaies  mixed  with  another  " 
— Smith:  Commonwealth,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Honestly ;   with  purity  of  heart,  purpose,  or 
motives ;  in  sincerity ;  without  simulation  or  dis- 
guise. 

"  Nothing  simply  or  sincerely  done." 

Daniel:  Dedic.  of  Queen's  Arcadia. 
sln-$ere  -ness,  subst.   [Eng. sincere:  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sincere ;  sincerity. 

"  Suddenly  see  you  leave  oS  this  sincereneits." 

lieaum.  it  Flet.:  Woman  Pleated,  iv.  1. 
sln-C,Sr  -l-tf,  8.    [Fr.  sinctrite,  from  Lat.  tincer- 
itatem,  accus.  of  sinceritat,  from  *i«cf)-u8=sincere 
(q.  v.) ;  Sp.  sinceridad ;  Ital.  sincerity.] 
*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pure  or  unmixed. 
"The  Germans  are  a  people  that  more  than  all  the 
world,  I  think,   may  boast  sincerita,  as  being  for  «ome 


Pharm.:  (1)  A  mustard  plaster  or  poultice;  (2) 
the  application  of  a  mustard  plaster  or  poultice. 
[POULTICE,  8.,  2.] 

Si-nap -6-l!ne,  s.  [Eng.  linap(ic);  (nlcoh)ol, 
and  sun.  -ine.]  [DlALLYL-CBEA.J 

sin'  ca  line,. ».  [Fr.  sin(apique),  and  (al)caline.] 
Chem. :  C5H|.iN"O.  A  brownish  crystalline  mass. 
obtained,  together  with  sinapic  acid,  by  boiling 
sinapine-sulphocyanate  with  baryta  water.  It  has 
a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  dissolves  sulphur,  and 
precipitates  most  of  the  metallic  oxides  from  their 
solution.  Its  salts  are  extremely  deliquescent. 

sln9e,  »slns,  'sithens,  *sithence,  *slthen,  *sin, 
•sith,  *sithe,  adv..  prep.  &  conj.  [A.  S.  sidhdhan, 
sidhdhon.  sj/dhdhan,  xedhdhan,  siodhjhrm=after 
that,  since,  for  8idA  dAdm=after  that:  sidA=after 
(prep.),  dhdm,  dat.  masc.  of  the  demonstrative 
pron.] 

A.  As  adverb: 

1.  From  that  time;  from  then  till  now;  after  that 
time  up  to  now.  , 

"Since,  I  have  not  much  importuned  you." 

Shakesp. .-  Corned]/  of  Errors,  iv.  1. 

2.  At  a  period  or  point  of  time  subsequent  to  one 
already  mentioned ;  as,  I  have  heard  since  that  he 
is  dead. 

3.  Before  this  or  now ;  ago. 

"  Twelve  years  since, 
Thy  father  was  the  duke  of  Milan." 

Shateip. :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

*4.  When. 

"We  know  the  time  since  he  was  mild  and  affable." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  11.,  iii.  1. 

B.  As  prep.:  Even  from  the  time  of;  in  or  during 
the  period   subsequent   to;  after.     (With  a  past 
event  for  the  object.) 

"Not  since  Widow  Dido's  time."—  Shakesp. .  Tempest, 


.  "•  T'1?  Quality  or  state  of  being  sincere  or  honest 
1IJ  m'Qd,  motives,  or  intention ;  freedom  from  sim- 
illation  or  disguise ;  genuineness  of  purpose;  truth- 
fulness,  earnestness. 

"*«°"-f<a  is  a  duty  no  less  plain  than  important."- 
AHOX.-  Sermon*,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  8. 

Singh,  s.    [Sp.  cincAo.] 

1.  A  strap  whereby  the  loop  on  tho  end  of  the 
girth  of  a  Spanish  saddle  is  laced  to  the  loop  on  the 
saddle.    The  Spaniards  and  Mexicans  do  not  use  a 
buckle,  but  pass  a  strap,  rope  or  raw-hide  over  anil 
over  around  the  loops,  and  tuck  the  end  in. 

2.  Absolute  certainty  of  hold  or  possession-  as 
He  has  a  si"ch  on  the  °mce-    ( r-  •*  ^oiio.) 


oiuvu.  >'•  >'•  [SiNCH,  s.]  To  girth  a  horse;  to 
fasten  the  sinch  of  a  saddle. 

sin  clp  -It  al,  a.  [Lat.  sinciput  (genit.  sineip- 
itis)=  the  fore-part  of  the  head.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  sinciput  (q.  v.). 

sin  -0,1-put,  s.  [Lat.,  fromsp»u'  =  half.and  cnput 
=  the  head.] 

Anat. :  The  upper  part  of  the  head. 

*sln-dgr,  s.    [CIXDEB.] 

sin  -d6c,  8.    [Six-roc.] 

sin    don,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Or.  xinddn.] 

*1.  Ord.  Language:  A  piece  of  cotton  or  linen-  a 
wrapper. 

"There  were  found  a  book  and  a  letter,  both  written 
in  fine  parchment,  and  wrapped  in  simtons  of  linen."— 
Racon. 

2.  Surg. :  A  small  piece  of  rag  or  a  round  pledget 
introduced  into  the  hole  made  in  the  cranium  by  a 
trephine. 

"sln'-dr?,  a.    [SUNDRY.] 

sine,  s.    [Lat.  8mu8=a  curve,  a  fold,  a  bosom,  a 
gulf.] 
*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  gulf,  a  bay. 

"  The  Persian  tine."— Sylvester;  n>lmies,  94. 


smew 

2.  Trigonom.:  Tho  straight  line  drawn  from  one 
extremity  of  an  arc  perpendicular  to  the  diameter 
passing  through  the  other  extremity.  If  from  any 
point  on  one  side  of  a  plane  angle  a  perpendicular 
be  let  fall  upon  the  other  side,  thus  forming  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  the  ratio  of  the  hypotl  .....  use  of 
tins  triangle  to  the  perpendicular  is  the  sine  of  the 
angle. 

'  il)  Arithmetic  nf  nines:  Analytical  trigonom- 
etry, the  object  of  which  is  to  exhibit  the  relations 
of  the  sines,  cosines,  tangents,  An-,,  of  arc.-,  multiple 
arcs.  &c. 

(2)  Artificial  sines:  Logarithms  of  the  natural 
sines  or  logarithmic  sines. 

(3)  Line  of  aims:  A  line-  on  the  sector,  or  (  tun  tor's 
scale,  <kc.,  divided  according  to  the  sine-,  or  ex- 
pressing thi>  sines. 

(4)  Natural  sines:    Sines  expressed    bv    natural 
numbers. 

(5)  IViwrf  sine  nf  an  arc  or  angle  :  The  segment  of 
tho  dianieter  iutercejited  between  the  sine  and  the 
extremity  of  the  arc. 

sine-galvanometer,  sine-compass,  ». 

Elect.:  A  galvanometer  in  which  the  strength  of 
the  current  is  measured  by  the  sine  of  the  angle 
through  which  the  coil  has  to  be  turned  to  be  paral- 
lel to  the  deflected  needle. 

"  It  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  that  any  galvanom- 
eter may  he  used  as  a  aine^/alriiiiometer,  even  though  it 
is  not  provided  with  a  graduation  to  show  the  angle 
through  which  it  has  been  turned."  —  Pnv  Pfiua  <<K- 
l.:n,h,,i,  pt.  ii.,  p.  105. 

Si  -ne,  prep.    [Lat.]    Without. 

Sine  die,  phr.  [Lat.=wtthout  a  day.]  A  phrase 
used  in  reference  to  an  adjournment  or  prorogation 
of  an  assembly  or  meeting,  as  of  a  court  or  parlia- 
mentary body,  when  no  specified  day  ortime  is  fixed 
for  its  reassembling  or  for  the  resuming  of  busi- 
ness. VV  hen  a  defendant  is  allowed  to  go  nine  die, 
he  is  dismissed  the  court. 

sine  qua  non,  phr.  [Lat.  =  without  which  not.] 
Something  absolutely  necessary  or  indispensable; 
an  indispensable  condition. 

*sine-qua-non-nl-ness,  sub.  Indispeusahility. 
(Southey:  Doctor,  ch.  iii.,  a.  1.) 

•sin  -e-cttr-al,  a.  [Eng.  sinecur(e);  -a/.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  sinecure;  of  the  nature  of  a  sine- 
cure. 

sin  -e  cure,  s.  [Lat.  sine  oim1=without  cure  of 
souls.  ] 

1.  Strictly  an  ecclesiastical  benefice.  without  cure 
of  souls.    There  are  three  sorts  of  ecclesiastical 
sinecures  — 

fl)  Where  the  benefice  is  a  donative,  and  is  com- 
mitted to  the  incumbent  by  tho  patron  expressly 
without  cure  of  souls,  the  cure  either  not  existing 
or  being  intrusted  to  a  vicar;  this  is  the  strictest 
form  of  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

(2)  Certain  cathedral  offices},  viz.,  the  canonries 
and  prebends,  and,  according  to  some  authorities, 
the  deaneries. 

(3J  Where  a  parish  is  destitute  of  parishioners, 
having  become  depopulated. 

2.  Any   office   or   post  which  has   remuneration 
without  employment. 

*sm  -e-cttre,  »•.  /.  [SINECURE,  ».]  To  place  in  a 
sinecuro. 

•sin  -e  Cur-Is.m,  ».  [EnK.«inrr»r(r);-un>.]   The' 
state  of  holding  a  sinecure. 
*sln  -e  cUr-Ist,  s.    [Eng.  siuecur(e)  ;  -M.] 

1.  One  who  holds  a  sinecure. 

2.  An  advocate  or  supporter  of  sinecures. 

*sln  -i-plte,  «.  [Lat.  sinapi.  «/uapi'«=  mustard.] 
Something  resembling  mustard-seed. 

sln-es>lc,  a.  [Formed  from  Gr.  .s'i»n=China.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  Chinese  wax. 

slnesic-acid,  8. 

Chem.:  C^H^O}  (?).  Lewy's  name  for  a  fatty 
acid,  which  he  obtained  by  heating  Chinese-wax 
with  potash  lime. 

sln-e-thyi  -a-mlne,  «.  [Contract,  from  thioiia- 
ethylatnine  (q.  v.).J 

Chem.: 


.. 

Xj  =  CsH5  [  N. 

C|)H;i    ) 


or. 


r  f 

re,    wolf, 


AffiU|    father:    W6>    W8t'    hbre'    cam?1-     LSr'  Pne-    P 

s6n;     mute,    cub,     cttre,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian, 


Ethylsinamini-.    A 
i:jH5  > 

bitter  com  pound,  produced  by  decomposing  thiosin- 
ethylamine  with  plumbic  hydrate.  It  crystallizes 
in  needles  arranged  in  dendritic  groups,  moll-  t<>  a 
colorless  liquid  at  lUO'.is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

sin  -ew  (ew  as  u),  *sl-newe,  *sl-nowe,  'sy- 
newe,  «.    [A.  S.  sm«,  seonut  sionu;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
zetntw;  Dan.  sene:  Sw.  sena;  O.  H.  Ger.  senaiea, 
senewa,  senuwa;  Ger.  sehne.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  In  the  same  sense  a-  I  i. 

"Warrior,  who  hast  waited  long, 
Firm  of  soul,  of  sinew  strong.  ' 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Triermaln,  iii.  16. 


re,    sir,    marine;     go,    pot, 
03  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


sinew -shrunk 
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single 


which  will  sing  best.  Atothertimes  than  tlio  brood-  sing -5r,  s.    [Ens.  S//K/C,  v.  :  -<;r.]    One  who  or 

ing  season  the  male  sings  apparently  to  please  him-  that  which  singes ;  specif.,  a  stagelng-masJline. 

self.    il>iiririn.  Ih'xceutof  Man,  pt.  ii..  ch.  xiii.)  »slng -er-ess,  s.    [En«.»»noer(l)  ;•*«.]  A  female 

*3.  To  make  or  cause  a  small  shrill  sound.  singer.    (tt'yclife :  2  Chron.  lii.  5.) 

"Through  his  mane  and  tail  the  high  wind  siii;;.*."  Singh    s.     [Punjabi,   Hind.,  &c.]      A  lion.      i'~.-il 

Shakesp.:  ivinis  ,.».<  j.ir.,,/s,  305.  as  a  title  by  Rajpoots,  Sikhs,  Ac.  i  iw,  Gholab  Sfndfc, 

which  striMi-M  11  COIISIM  >.                                                       V  The  singing  of  a  kettle,  or,  strictly  speaking,  of  or  more  rarely  in  tho  names  of  places,  as  Xi>ig(M&- 

oatience  or  we  brenk  the  alueut  at  our  plot."-    the  water  in  a  kettle,  is  produced  by  the  formation  pore  =  the  city  of  lions. 

'  ihatev  •  r,r.-i.fiii'.\it/M,  ii.  5.                                                 «'»?  successive  condensation  of  the  first  bubbles  sin  gha-lese  ,  a.  &».    [CIN 

* «S&fc£S&£  - - 


*2.  Muscie,  nerve. 

"The  feeling  pow'r,  which  is  life's  root, 
Through  ev'ry  living  part  itself  doth  shed 
By  sinews,  which  extend  from  head  to  foot." 

Darits.     U«iM.) 

3.  That  which  gives  strength  or  vigor;  that  in 
which  strength  consists. 


II.  Anal.:  A  tendon  (q.  v.). 
Tin-  xini'ii-n  "/  intr:  Money. 

,  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  will  supply  the 
f  tfwar."  -landau  limiij  Telegraph. 

sinew-shrunk,  «. 
ffti-r  •  Having  the  sinews  under  the  belly  shrunk 
by  excessive  fatigue.    (Said  of  a  horse.) 

*sln-ew  (ew  as  ui,  v.  f.    [SINEW,  s.]    To  knit 
strongly  together,  as  with  sinews. 

••Ask  the  lady  Bona  for  thy  queen: 
So  shalt  thou  sinew  both  these  lands  together." 

Shakteii.:  Hein-ij  IV..  Pt.  III.,  ii.  6. 
Sin  -ewed  (ew  as  ft),  «.    [Eng.  sinew;  -ed.\ 

1.  Having  sinews. 

2.  Strong,  vigorous,  firm,  sinewy. 

"Drew 
Withm'ii.'irM  arm  the  stubborn  yew."— TYc'AeH;  Ode. 

tsln   e-we?,s.    [Vr.seiieve.] 
Hot.:  The  seed  of  Sinapis  nigra. 
*sln  -ew  I-ness(ewastt),8.  [Eng.sineu-y;  -ness.~\ 
Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  sinewy. 


vi-rsr. 

"  Raia'd  from  earth,  and  sav'd  from  passion,  s/ny 
Of  human  hope  by  cross  event  destmyM." 

Prior.     (Todd.) 
B.  Transitive: 


GALESE.] 

.imbers  or       sing  ha  -ra,   s.    [  Mahratta   shingaree  =  Trapa 
bispinosa.]     (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

ainghara-nuts,  s.  pi.  The  large  edible  seeds  of 
Trapa  bicornis,  a  native  of  China,  and  T.  liispiinaai 
and  T.natanx,  natives  of  India.  The  nuts  abound 
in  fecula.  In  China  tho  kernels  are  roasted  or 


1.  To  utter  with  musical  or  melodious  modula-    boiled,  like  potatoes.    Called  also  Water-nuts. 


. 

tions  of  the  voice. 

"And  to  the  maydens  sownding  tymhrels  sintg 
In  well  attuned  notes  a  joyous  lay." 

Bpenstr:  F.  <?.,  I.  xii.  7. 

2.  To  celebrate  in  song;  to  give  praise  to  in  verse 
"Arms  and  the  man  I  iin>i." 

Vryden:   Virgil'*  &neid,  i.  1. 


sing  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SING.] 

singing-bird,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  bird  that  sings;  a  song-bird. 

"  Wicker  cages  .  .  . 
All  full  of  singing-tints." 

Longfellow:  Birds  of  Killingworth. 


2.  Ornith.  (vl.)  •  The  Acromvodi.  a   division    of 

3.  To  usher,  attend  on,  or  accompany  with  sing-    Passorcs  suggested  by  Garrod.    They  have  the  mus- 
In«-  cles  of  the  syrinx  attached  to  the  extremities  of  the 

"Sing  him  borne." -Shakesp.:  As  Inn  Like  It,  iv.  2.          bronchial  semi-rings. 

4.  To  produce  an  effect  on  by  singing.  *singing-bOOk,  s.    A  book  containing  music  for 
"Sing  me  now  asleep."—  Shakes^.:  Midsummer  Sight's    singing;  a  song-book. 

'singing-cakes,  s.  pi. 

Eccles. :  The  ancient  English  term  for  the  altar- 
bread  used  for  the  priest's  communion.    In  ^Queon 


Sm    eW  1  neSS'cWasui,s.  ^c.nt£.sinea^,  -ntr»«.j  f.)    r..       •       •                 .  TV.  fnrp  h-irllv                                              scries..    *                                                  ^1111   »vi  nm  «*vi 

The  oualitv  or  state  of  being  sinewy.  „  bread  used  for  the  priest's  communion.  In  Queen 

rirn.,  „;„„„.•  ;«;,  n  "A"  for  the  P°°.r  8cja?re?;  th.<?  •?"•>'  """'  '°"™*-  ~  Elizabeth's  Injunctions  it  is  ordered  that  they  be 

'Bin  -ew  Ish  (ew  as  u/,  «.  [Eng.  smeu  ,  -,sh.]  ja,i'is:  Don  Quixote,  pt.  i.,  bk.  111.,  ch.  iv.  round  as  heretofore,  but  somewhat  thicker,  and 

Sinewy.  sing-song,  s.  &  a.  without  the  usual  imprint  of  a  crucifix,  a  cross,  or 

"His  body  sinewish  and  strong  compact."-HuJins/ifrf:  uih*tn.nlhv  •  tne  sacred  monograms  I.  H.  S.  or  X.  P.  S.  (Lee: 

i-ouquettof  Ireland,  ch.  xxiv.  A.  .48  OTttnu>  Glossary.) 


of  Ireland,  ch.  xxiv.                                                                    »•  -"  «»"..«..."«  •  Glossary.) 

Sin -ew  less  iewas  u),  a.    [Eng.  sinew;  -/ess.]     :nlr\Trhm^o™onorUsTone"Ba'lweari=ome  repeHtion^if  singing-flame,  8. 

i)evoid  of  sinews;  hence,  having  110  !                   r    Blmilnr  notes  or  tones.    '  Physics:  A  flame,  either  naked  or  enclosed  in _a 

2.  A  convivial  meeting,  where  eacli  person  is  ex-  tube,  which  emits  musical  sounds  under  certain 

pected  to  contribute  a  song.  conditions. 

"He  deposed  that  he  saw  the  defendant  at  the  ting-  singing-glass,  s.    A  thin,  sonorous  glass  vessel, 

10115."— London  Daily  Telegraph.  which  yields  an  echo  when  set  in  vibration  by  a 

*3.  A  song,  a  rhyme.  sound. 


"His  foot,  in  bony  whiteness,  glittered  there, 
Shrunken  and  sinewless  and  ghastly  bare." 

Byi-on:  Hebrew  Melodies;  Saul. 

•sin   ew-ous  (ew  as  u),  a.    [Eng.  sineic; -oia.] 
Sinewy. 


Thissiny-sonff  was  made  on  the  English  by  the  Scots." 


•Ilia    arms    nnd    other    limbs    more    sinewous    than    _Fl,j/,,.;    Wort/ties;   Berkshire. 


fleshie."— HoJiiisnrrt:  Conquest  of  Ireland,  ch.  x. 
sin   ew-f  (ew  a-"  u),  n.    [Eng.  sineir;  -y.] 


B.  As  adj.:  Drawling,  monotonous,  chanting. 
'  Keeping  time  to  the  s 


"The  tt/neiry  thread  my  brain  lets  fall 
Through  every  part."  Donne. 

H.  Well  braced  with    sinews ;    strong,  vigorous, 


lervous. 

"  Hie  sinetcy  throat  seems  by  convulsions  twitched." 
Scott:  The  Poacher. 


si  -ney,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 


singing-ninny,  s.    A  cake  made  with  butter  and 
currants  and  baked  on  a  griddle.    (Prof.) 

•singing-man,  subst.    A  man  who  sings,  or  is 

nu  drawl  by  a  rapid  waving    employed  to  sing,  as  in  churches  or  cathedrals;  a 
chorister. 

"  Liking  his  father  to  a  singing-man  of  Windsor." — 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

singing-master,  s.    A  man  who  teaches  singing. 
*slng    a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  sing;  -able.]    Capable  of       »sineing-woman,  s.   A  woman  employed  to  sing, 
being  sung ;  fit  or  suitable  for  singing.  ..  Her  handg  are  not  a|ternately  9tretched  out,  and  then 

"  Does  not  excel  in  the  invention  of  suitable  operatic    drawn  jn   again,  as  with  the  singing-woman  at  Sadler's 
motivesor  the  manufacture  of  singable  lyrics."— Observer,     Wells  "—Goldsmith-  The  Bee,  No.  2. 
Nov.  15,  1885. 


1.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  resembling  a    Of  thei/bodies."— Field,  Oct.  3, 1885. 

*sing-song,  v.  i.    To  write  poetry. 

"  You  sit 
Sing-simging  here."          Tennyson:   Queen  Mary,  ii.  1. 


•L  Containing  sin ;  consisting  of  sin ;  contrary  to       -  if  you  want  paper  to  singe  a  fowl,  tear  the  first  book    ttom  the  samo  root  as  «™P*e-<T=simple  (q.  v.).] 
lie  laws  of  God ;  wicked ;  as,  sinful  actions,  sinful    you  see  about  the  house."— Swift:  Rules  for  Servants  in       A.  As  adjective : 
houghts.  General.  j_  Ordinary  Language : 

sln'-f  Al-iy,  adi'.  [Eng.  sinful;  -ly.\  In  a  sinful  2.  Calico:  To  remove  the  nap  from:  to  prepare  j  Qne  only,  as  distinguished  from  a  number; 
Manner;  wickedly;  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  for  printing  or  dyeing  by  removing  the  fabrous  down  consjsting  of  one  only;  not  double  or  more  than 
aws  of  God.  from  the  surface  of,  by  passing  it  through  a  gas  ono 

flame. 

singe,  s.  [SiNOE,  i'.]  A  slight  burning ;  a  burn- 
ing of  tho  surface. 

sln'-ful-nSss,  sufcsf.    [Eng.  sinful;  ?iess.\   The       singe  -Ing,  *slndg  -Ing,  pi:  par.  or  a.  [SiNGE,r.] 

singeing-lamp,  s.  A  flat-bodied  lamp  with  one 
open  side  to  the  light-chamber,  used  to  singe  the 
hair  of  horses  as  a  substitute  for  clipping. 


"Thy  neighbor  thou  witest  sinfully, 
And  sayst,  thou  hast  a  litel  and  he  hath  all." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,526. 


uality  or  state  of  being  sinful ;  iniquity,  wicked 
"ss,  criminality,  depravity,  moral  corruption. 

"Supernal  grace  contending 
With  slufuluass  of  men."         Milton:  r.  L.,  xi.  360. 


singeing-machine,  s.    A  machine  in  which  the 
sing  (pa.  t.   sana,  *sowj,  *sonae,  *suna,  pa.  par.    flbroua  t(OWn  is  removed  from  the  surface  of  cotton 
vans,  sung),  r.  i.  &  t.    [A.  S.  smgan  (pa.  t.san<,,    cloth  by  passing  it  through  a  gas  flame. 
1.  sungon,  pa.  par.  sungen) ;   cogn.  with    Dutch 


'  Hear  me  one  single  word." 

Shakesp. :  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  v.  2. 

2.  Concerning  only  one ;  particular,  individual. 

"  Wherein  every  one  of  us  has  a  single  honor." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

3.  Separate,  alone;  by  one's  self  or  itself. 

"  What,  alas  !  can  these  my  single  arms  ?" 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

4.  Unmarried. 

"  But  if  these  live  remembered  not  to  be, 
Die  single,  and  thine  image  dies  with  thee." 

Shakeyp. :  Sonnet  3. 

5.  Not  compound  ;  simple. 

The  English  tongue  has  some  advantage  above  the 


'iigen  (pa!  t.  zmg,  pa.  par.ge'z<m0<?n) ;  Icel.syngja  singeing-stick,  s.    A  short  taper  used  by  liair- 

im.  t.  saung,  sOng,  pa.  par.  sunginn) ;  Dan.  synge ;  dressers  in  singeing  the  nair  of  the  head. 

w.  sjunga;  Goth.su/3waii;  Ger.  singen.]  slnge'-Ing-lf  ,*slndg  -Ing-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  singe- 

A.  Intransitive:  ing;  -Ii/.]    In  a  singeing  manner;  so  as  to  singe  or  learned  Ianguages7 wTTich  iiave  no  usual  word  to  distin- 

1.  Toutter  sounds  with  melodious  inflections  or  scorch.  gaiahslngle  from  simple."-  Walts. 

.uilulations  of  tho  voice,  either  as  fancy  may  die-  "  I  confess  that  the  bodies  of  devils  may  be  not  only  6   N  t  twjstc(i,  doubled,  or  combined  with  others ; 

warm,     but    sinilginglu    bat."— Hare:     Antidote     against     &g^  &  ,;       ((i  thread. 

7.  Performed  by  one  person  only,  or  by  one  op- 
posed to  on"e ;  as,  single  combat,  single  fight. 

*8.  Not  double  or  deceitful ;  simple,  honest,  art- 
less, sincere. 

"I  speak  it  with  a  single  heart." 

Shakesp.:  llenru  VIII.,  v.  3. 

2.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  sing;  a  skilled  or 


tte,  or  according  to  the  notes  of  a  song  or  tune. 

Atheism.     (App. ) 
"To  the  lute  she  sung.  .  ,„ 

Shakes,,. .  ferides  i,.    (Prol.)          slng'-er,  s.    [Eng.  sing;  -«•)•.] 

2.  To  ntter  sweet  or  melodious  sounds ;  to  produce       !•  One  who  sings, 
r  emit  rhythmical  or  pleasing  sounds  as  birds. 

'•  The  birds  such  pleasure  took 
That  some  would  sing." 

Koine,,  an,l  Juliet,  ii.  2. 


"Hereseem'd  the  singer  touch'd  at  what  he  sung, 
And  grief  a  while  delay'd  his  hand  and  tongue?' 

1'arnell:  To  Lord  Vise.  Bolingbroke. 


*9.  Simple,  silly,  foolish,  weak. 

Some  think  that  male  birds  sing  to  attract  the  professional  vocalist.  "Is  not  your  voice  broken?  your  wind  short?  your  chin 
:mal«e.  Others  that  their  song  is  intended  only  for  "To  the  chief  singer  on  my  stringed  instruments."—  double?  your  wit  singlet"— Shakesp  :  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II., 
call.  There  is  great  rivalry  between  males  as  to  Ilauakkuk  iii.  i.  2.  

i5Tl,    btfy;     pout,    J6~wl;    cat,     jell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     ^his;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
cian.     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -jion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -We,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


single-acting 


3698 


sinical-quadrant 


Single-tree,  s      A  bar  secured  by  its  center  to       6.  Not  following  common 
the  cross-bar  of  the  thills  or  shafts,  and  to  whose    liar,  odd,  strange. 


ends  the  traces  are  attached.  The  single-trees  are 
connected  to  the  ends  of  the  double-tree  when  the 
horses  are  hitched  in  pairs.  A  whiffle-tree. 

Single-tree   hook:    A  hook  on  each  arm   of  the 
single-tree,  to  which  the  traces  are  attached. 

sin  -gle,  r.  f.    [SINGLE,  a.] 

1.  To  select  individually  from  among  a  number; 
to  choose  or  pick  out  from  among  others.  (Gener-    ular 
ally  followed  by  out.) 

perly   applied   to        "Why  she  in  particular  should  be  singled  <ml  for  pro- 
test."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 


*10.  Singular. 

"That  you  may  know  my  single  charity, 
Freely  I  here  remit  all  interest." 

Ford:  'Tis  Pity  She's  a  Whore,  iv.  1. 
II.  Technically: 

\.Bot.:  Having  but  one  of  any  organ  ;  as,  a  xingle 
flower,  a  xingle  seed,  &c. 

2.  Uort.  (of  a  flower)  :  Having  but  one  row   of 
petals. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  unit,  one;  as.  He  scored  a  single. 

*2.  The  tail  of  an  animal  ;  properly 
that  of  the  buck.    (.Halliwell.) 

"That  single  wagging  at  thy  butt." 

Cotton:  Burlesque  upon  Burlesque,  p.  277. 

"I   see    not    anything   done  as   it  should   be.  if  it   be 

Single-acting,  a.     Applied  to  an  engine  in  which     wrought  by  an  agent  singling   itself  from  consort-"- 
steam  is  admitted  to  one  side  only  of  the  piston,  in    Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 
contradistinction  to  the  double-acting  engine,  in       *Q   T< 
which  both  motions  of  the  piston  are  made  t>y  live 
steam. 

•single-ale,   *single-beer,  "single  -  drink,  .«. 
Small  Deer,  as  double-ale  was  strong  ale. 

single-blessedness,  subst.     The  state  of  being 
unmarried  ;  celibacy. 
"But  earthlier  happy  is  the  rose  distill'd, 
Than  that  which,  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn, 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies,  in  single-blessedness." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  i.  1. 


or   id,-a<  •  i,,,Cu- 


"So  spake  the  fervent  an^el,  hut  hi*  x^.,1 
None  seconded,  as  out  of  se;isun  juit^'d, 
Or  singular  and  rash."  M/'it.,,,;  p.  /,..  v  s',1. 

II.  Gram.:  Denoting   ono  person    nr    thinr-  op- 
posed to  dual  or  plural. 
B.  An  substantive : 
*1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  particular  instance:  a  j.artic- 


2.  Gram.:  The  singular  number. 
*i  In  the  construing  of  statutes  it  is  usually  und"r- 
stoodthata  word  in  an  act  meaning  the  singular 


'u  Telegraph uu  u^i 

2.  To  sequester,  to  withdraw,  to  retire,  to  sep-    shall  include  the  plural,  and  vice  versa,  mil. 
jte.  contrary  is  stated. 

singular-point,  s. 

Mntli.:  A  singular  point  of  a  curve  is  a  point  at 
which  the  curve  possesses  some  peculiar  propertie- 
not  possessed  by  other  points  of  the  cnrv.'. 

singular-proposition,  s. 

Logic:  A  proposition  which  has  for  its  snbji-ct  a 
singular  term,  or  a  common  term  limited  to  om 
individual  by  a  singular  sign. 

singular-successor, .«. 

Scots  Laic:  A  purchaser  or  other  disponer  or 
acquirer  of  titles,  whether  judicial  or  voluntary,  ii 


.  To  take  alone  or  apart. 

"Many  men  there  are,  than  whom  there  is  nothing 
more  commendable  when  they  are  singled," — Hooker: 
Eccles.  Polity. 

sin -gle  ngss,  s.    [Eng.  single ;  -iiesg.] 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  single ;  the  state 
or  condition  of  being  one  only  or  of  being  separate 
from  all  others.    (Opposed  to  doubleness  or  mul- 
tiplicity.) 


Single-block,  subst.  A  block  having  but  a  single 
sheave  ;  a  single  sheave  in  a  pair  of  checks. 
single-bond,  s.    [BOND,  «.,  A.  II.  6.] 


plicity  )  acquirer  of  titles,  whether  judicial  or  voluntary,  in 

2.  Simplicity;  sincerity  or  purity  of  mind  or  pur-    contra<l":tii'ction  to  the  heir,  who  succeeds  by  ;« 
ose ;  freedom  from  duplicity  general  title  of  succession  or  universal  representa- 


pose ;  freedom  from  duplicity 

'•'[They "I  did  eat  their  meat  with  gladness  and  single- 
ness of  heart."— Acts  ii.  46. 


sin  -glef ,  s.    [SINGLE,  a.] 


tion. 

singular-term,  .v. 
Logic:  A  term  which  stands  for  one  individual. 


.Single-cut,  adj.    Applied  to  a  file  having  but  a    held  bv  H  tJaver*' 
single  rank  of  teeth.  ,,     Dy  a 


single-dotted  wave, 

Entom.:  A  European  geometer  moth.  Acidalia 
scutulata. 

single-entry,  s. 

Book-keeping,  <tc. :  A  method  of  book-keeping  in 
which  each  transaction  is  only  entered  once. 
Opposed  to  double-entry  (q.  v.). 


Nor  was  it  to  prove  that  the  lead  of  a  singleton  was 
sometimes  good  play." — Field. 

Sin  g!6,  subtt.    [Chinese  (?).]    A  sort  of  fine  tea, 
with  large  flat  leaves,  not  much  rolled. 

Sin  -gly",  adv.    [Eng.  sing  ((e) ;  -ly.] 

1.  Individually,  particularly,  separately. 

"Demand    them   singly." — Shakesp.:    All's 
Ends  Well,  iv.  S. 

*2.  By  one's  self ;  alone. 

"Thou  singly  honest  man." 

Shtikesp.:    Ttmon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

3.  Without  partners  or  associates  ;  single-handed 


single-fluid  battery, «. 

Electro-magnetism:  A  galvanic  battery  having 
but  a  single  fluid,  in  which  the  elements  are  sub- 
merged or  by  which  they  are  wetted.  The  original 
Voltaic  pile  was  the  first  of  this  class.  The  term  is 

in  contradistinction  to  the  double-fluid  batteries,    a8J ,«>  attack  a  person  singly. 
which  are  also  very  numerous.  *<•  Honestly  simply,  sincerely. 

*ft.    Si  HOT]  Irtrl  v. 

single-handed, «. 

1.  Having  one  hand  or  workman  only. 

2.  Unassisted;  by  one's  self  alone;  alone. 

"  When  single-handed  in  a  sloop,  care  should  be  taken 
to  reef  down  in  good  time."—  Field,  Jan.  30,  1886. 

3.  Worked  or  managed  by  one  person  only. 


"I  should  not  advise  any  topmast  for  a  single-handed 
nailing  boat."— Field,  Jan.  30,  1886. 

single-hearted,  a.  Having  a  single  or  honest 
heart ;  simple-hearted. 

single-leaf,  a. 

Bot.:  Maianthetnum  bifolium.  (Britten  <&  Hol- 
land.) 

single-line,  *. 


Singularly. 

"  An  edict  singly  unjust."— Milton.     (Todd.) 

sing  Sing,  s.    [See  extract.] 

Africa.  Color  reddish-brown,  grayish  on  shoulders. 
It  differs  in  its  coloring  and  m  the  length  of  its 
rough  coat  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

"This  animal  is  called  Sing  Sing  by  all  the  negroes. 
They  do  not  think  that  their  flocks  will  be  healthy  or 
fruitful  unless  they  have  a  Sing  Sing  with  them  .  .  .  The 
English  on  the  Gambia  call  it  a  Jackase-deer  from  its 
appearance,  and  it  is  called  Koba  and  KaaeiniaaBe  by  the 
negroes  at  Macarthy's  Island. — English  Cyclop.  (Nat. 
UM.),i.  254. 

*slng  ste"r,  s 
female  singer. 

Sin  -gu-lar,  *Sln  -gu  ler,  a.  &  g.    [Fr.  singulier. 


A  single  card  of  any  suit  sln-gu-lar -I-tf,  s.  (Fr.  *im/n/«i,-/tf,  from  Lat. 
singular it atem,  accus.  of  singularita*,  from  xinotc 
Jorw=singular  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  singular idad;  Jtalum 
8ingularita-.~] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  singular:  -onu- 
quality  or  character  by  which  a  thing  is  distin- 
guished from  others ;  a  peculiarity. 

"I  took  notice  of  this  little  figure  for  the  j tinoulni- 
the  instrument;  it  ia  not  unlike  a  violin."— Addif>» 
Well    that     Italy. 

*2.  Something  singular,  rare,  or  curious ;  a  ruritj . 
a  curiosity. 

"  Your  gallery 

Have  we  pase'd  through,  not  without  much  content 
In  niiiny  singularities." 

Shakesp..-   Winter's  Tale,  v.  3. 

*3,  A  particular  privilege,  prerogative,  or  distinc- 
tion. 

Catholicism,  which  is  here  attributed  unto  the  church. 


[Eng.  *m0;  fern.   suff.  -s/er.]    A 


must  be  understood  in  opposition  to  the  legal  i 
of  the  Jewish  nation."—  Pearson. 

4.  Character  or  trait  of  character  differing  from 
that  of  others ;  strangeness,  oddity,  eccentricity. 

"Singularity  in  this  matter  is  so  far  from  being 
tion  upon  any  man's  prudence,  that  it  is  a  singular 
mendation  of  it." — Tfllotsoti.-  Sermons,  aer.  1. 

*slii  -gu  lar-Ize,  r.  t.  [Eng.  singular;  -ize.] 

I.  to  make  singular  or  single. 

f2.  To  distinguish. 

"The  two  Amazons  who  ningularized  themselves  mo"' 
in  action."— Smollett:  Humphrey  Clinker,  lett.  Ap.  30. 

sift  -gu-lar-lf,  adr.    [Eug.  singular,"  -lyt] 

1.  In  a  singular  manner  or  degree;  in  a  manner 
or  degree  different  from  others;  peculiarly,  emin- 


Saddlery:  A  single  rein  leading  from  the  hand  of 

the  driver  to  a  strap  forked  a  little  behind  the    from  Lat.  smguiaris=single,  separate,  from  singuli    ° 
names,  and  proceeding  thence  to  the  bit-rings.  =one  by  one  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  singular:  Ital.  singulare,    ' 

aolare.}     [SINGLE.]  His  temperance  had  its.proper  reward,  a  singul. 

A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 


Single-minded,  a. 
mind  or  heart. 


Having  a   single  or  honest 


1.  Separate  from  others  ;  distinct,  single.    (Obso- 


slngle-pneumonia, «. 

Pathol.:  Pneumonia  affecting  only  one  lung. 

single-reed  plane,  s.    A  bead-plane  with  but    lete  except  in  legal  phrases.) 

one  hollow  in  its  sole.    Bead-planes  are  also  made        "That  the  two  princes  should  trie  the  matter  thus  to- 
fer  planing  several  beads  at  once. 

single-seeded  cucumber,  s. 


green  and  rigorous  old  age."— Mactniluy.-  Hint.  Eng.,  ch 
xhr. 
2.  Strangely,  oddly. 


Bot.:  The  genus  Sicyos  (q.  v.). 
single-stick, «. 


gither    in  a    singular  combat."— Holinshed:  Hist.    Eng., 
bk.  vii.,  ch.  x. 

*2.  Being  alone;  unique. 

"These  busts  of  the  emperors  and   empresses  are  all 
very  scarce,  and  some  of  them   almost  singular  in  their 
1.  A  long  stick,  formerly  used  in  a  certain  descrip-    kind."— Add/son. 

^p^of  fejicin^;  also  the  style  of  fencing  practiced       *3.  Alone  in  its  kind;  unparalleled,  unexampled. 

"  Some  villain,  ay,  and  singular  in  his  art." 

Shakes?*.-  Cymbeline,  Hi.  4. 

4.  Out  of  the  usual  course;  extraordinary,  unus- 
ual, strange. 


with  such  sticks. 

*2.  A  game  of  cudgels,  in  which  he  who  first 
brougbt^blood  from  nis  adversary's  head  was  de- 
clared victor. 

"Fearless  he  risks  that  cranium  thick 
At  cudgelling  and  single-stick." 

Freed.-  To  Julia. 

single-thorn,  8. 

Ichthy,:  The  English  translation  of  Monocentris    notable,  rare,  eminent. 

(g.  v.).    Used  as  a  popular  came  for  the  single  spe-  "Men  of  singular  integrity  and  learning  " 

cies  of  that  genus.  Shakesp..  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  4. 


3.  So  as  to  express  one  or  the  singular  number.     | 
*sln  -gtilt,  s.    [Lat.  gingultus.]    A  sigh. 
"So  when  her  tearea  were  stopped  from  eyther  eya 
Her  singtilts,  blubbrings,  seem'd  to  make  them  flj* 

Browne;  Brftannias  Pastorals,  Ii.  1.    ! 

*Sln-gul    tl-ent,  n,    [Lat.singultiens.]    SitrbinK 
sobbing. 

"So  many  disordered  notes  and   singttltient  accents."- 
Jluwell ;  Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  28. 

*sln-gul -tfius,  a.     [SIXGULT.]    Relating  to  01 
affected  with  hiccough, 
sin  -giil, -tfis,  B.    [Lat.J 
Afed.:  The  hiccough  (q.  v.). 


sin  -Ic  al,  adv.    [Eng.  «»i(e);  -ica/.J    Of  or  i>" 

'The  fame  of  these  singular  audiences  spread   over    taining  to  a  sine. 

ome."-.voc«ul<u,.  m,,  K,,.,  ch.  rii.  sinical-quadrant,  s.  \  quadrant  formerly  Me. 

ve   or  beyond   the  common;   remarkable,    for  taking  the  altitude  of  the  sun.    It  hail  lim 

drawn  from  each  side  intersecting  each  other,  wit1 
an  index  divided  by  sines,  also  with  90°  on  the  limh 
and  sights  at  the  edge. 


fate,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here, 
or,     wore,    wolf,     wSrk,     wh6,    s6n;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite, 


camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit, 
cfir,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir,    marine;     go.    pit 
e,     OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  lew 


sinister 

sin  -Is-ter,  *sln-ls  -ter,  «.  [Lat.=ou  the  left 
hand,  inauspicious,  ill-omened.  1 

I.  iinliiiitrii  LiiHi/iiaije; 

1.  On  the  left  hand  ;  on  the  side  of  the  left  hand. 
Opposed  to  right  or  dexter.) 

••His  cicatrice,  an  emblem  of  war,  here,  on  his  sluialer 
cheek."— Shukrsp.:  All's  M'ell,  ii.  1. 
'    '2.  Unlucky,  inauspicious,  ill-omened. 
*•  The  victor  eagle,  whose  sinister  Sight 
Hetards  our  host,  and  fills  our  hearts  with  fright." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xii.  257. 

3.  Evil,  bad,  dishonest,  corrupt,  treacherous. 
"  'Tis  senseless  arrogance  to  accuse 
Another  of  sinister  views, 
Our  own  as  much  distorted." 

i'owper:  Friendship. 

II.  Her.:  A  term  applied  to  the  left  side  of  the 
escutcheon ;  as,  the  sinister  chief  point,  tnetinuter 
!«-r  point. 

sinister-aspect,  s. 

Astral. :  An  appearance  of  two  planets  happening 
according  to  the  succession  of  the  signs,  as  Saturn 
in  Aries,  and  Mars  in  the  same  degree  of  Gemini. 

'sinister-handed,  «.    Left-handed. 

sin  -Is-ter  If ,  *sin-is-ter-lie,  adv.  [English 
<-:,imli-r;  -ly.]  In  a  sinister  manner,  unfairly,  dis- 
Imnnstly,  perversely. 

"By  enviouscarperss/«i'ster//e  suspected." — Holinshed: 
•  l>t.  Ireland,  ch.  vi. 

*sln -Is-tSr  ness,  *sin-is-ter-nesse,  «.  [Eng. 
<:uixlt>r;  -new.]  Wrongfulness. 

Precipitancy  and  sinlsternesse  of  this  si!ly  censures." 
-Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  62. 

sln'-Is-tral,  a.    [Eng.  sinister;  -al.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  left  hand ; 

iclining  to  the  left  hand  ;  sinistrous. 

2.  ZoOl.  (of  a  shell):    Having  a  spire  turning  to 
ho  left  hand ;  reverse,  as  Physa  and  Clausilia. 

sin -Is-traM  tjf,  s.  [Eng.  sinistral;  -ity.~\  The 
tate  or  condition  of  being  sinistral. 

•sin  -Is-tral-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  sinistral;  -ly.]  On 
lie  left  hand ;  from  left  to  right. 

sin  -Is-trln,  s.    [Lat.  «°ni«fr(a)  =  the  left  hand  ; 

I'lwtiiiglry:  Marquart's  name  for  inulin,  prepared 
rom  dahlia-root  by  boiling  with  water.  It  disinte- 
rates  quickly  in  cold  water,  dissolves  to  a  colorless 
iquid  at  75  ,  and  turns  the  plane  of  polarization 
o  the  left. 

sln-ls-tror  -sal,  a.  [Lat.  sinistrorsus,  for  sinis- 
niversus,  from  sini»ter=lett,  and  versus,  pa.  par.  of 
pi-(o=to  turn.]  Turned  or  turning  toward  the  left ; 
inistrorse. 

sin -Is  trorse,  adj.  [SINISTROESAL.]  Directed 
oward  the  left ;  twining  or  turning  to  the  left. 

aid  of  the  stems  of  plants.) 

sin  Is  troiis,  a.    [SINISTER.] 

.  Heing  on  the  left    side;  inclining  toward  the 

t. 

Its  sinistrous  gravity  is  drawn  that  way  by  the  great 

ery."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  p.  179. 

.  Wrong,  perverse,  absurd. 

Might  not  your  maid  have  some  sinistrous  respect  to 

ude?"— Sheldon:  Miracles  of  Antichrist,  p.  832. 

sln'-ls-trous-lj?,  adv.    [Eng.  sinistrous;  -ly.] 
.  With  a  tendency  to  use  the  left  hand. 
Many  in  their  infancy  are  sinistrously  disposed,  and 
ers  continue  all  their  life  left-handed,   and  have  but 
ak  and  imperfect  use  of  the  right." — Browne:  Vulgar 
•tirs,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

.  Perversely,  wrongly. 

Ink,  *sinke  (pa.  t.  sank,  sunk,  pa.  par.  of 
nken,  sunk,*sunken),  v.  i.&t.  [A.  S.  sincan  (pa. 
anc,  pi.  suncon;  pa.par.suncen)  —  to  sink ;  sencan 
o  cause  to  sink;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zinken;  Ice!. 
M.T)a(pa.  t.,s6kk;  pa.  par.  sokkin) ;  Dan.  sunke: 
'.  KJunka;  Goth.sigkwan,  sigzkwan;  Ger.  sinken.] 
i..  Intransitive: 

.  To  fall  by  the  force  of  gravity ;  to  descend  to 
e  bottom,  as  through  water,  sand,  mud,  or  the 
<• ;  to  become  submerged ;  to  descend  below  the 
rface. 

Have  you  a  mind  to  sink  t  "—Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  1. 
.  To  fall  gradually  or  subside,  as  from  want  of 
wer  to  keep  erect  or  standing ;  to  drop  slowly  or 
idually. 

"  Vain  rage!  the  mantle  quits  the  conynge  hand, 
Wraps  his  fierce  eye— 'tis  past — he  sinks  upon  the 
sand."  Byron:  Chllde  Harold,  I.  78. 

.  To  faint,  to  droop. 

"For  the  sorrow  almost  I  sinke." 

Romannt  of  the  Rose. 

4.  To  penetrate  or  enter  into  any  body. 
'  The  stone  sank  into  his  forehead."—!  Samuel  xvii.  43. 
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.V  To  ffodown.  to  clesn  nd. 

"Till  he  fink  into  his  grave."—  Xhakntn.:  .Win-ft  -I''", 
ii.  1. 

0.  To    be    received;    to    lx>    impressed;   to  enter 
dei-ply.     l. Followed  by  111  or  into.) 

"  Let  these  sayings  sink  into  your  ears."— Luke  iv.  44. 

7.  To  become  hollow  from  the  loss  of  flesh.  (Used 
chiefly  in  the  pa.  par.) 

"A  blue  eye  and  sunken."—  Shakesp.:  A»  Yon  Like  It, 
Hi. -2. 

8.  To  take,  or  appear  to  take,  a  lower  level  or 
position ;  to  decrease,  or   appear  to   decrease,  in 
height ;  as,  The  land  sinks  as  a  ship  sails  further 
from  it. 

9.  To  be  overwhelmed  or  depressed;  to  give  way. 

"Oar  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

•10.  To  fall,  to  perish. 
"  Now,  Troy,  fink  down." — Shakesp.:  Troilus,  v.  8. 

11.  To  change  from  a  better  to  a  worse  state;  to 
decay,  to  decrease  ;  to  fall  off  or  decline  in  value, 
strength,  vigor,  estimation,  or  the  like. 

"The  value,  ns  it  rises  in  times  of  opulence  and  pros- 
perity, so  it  sinkn  in  times  of  poverty  and  distress." — 
Smfth:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

•12.  To  fall  into  a  state  of  rest  or  indolence. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  sink ;  to  immerse  or  submerge  in  a 
fluid ;  to  put  under  water. 

"  A  load  would  sink  a  navy." 

Sluikfip,:  Henry  I'll!.,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  bring  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  position ;  to 
cause   to   fall    or   droop;    to   let    fall   or    droop. 
(Shakesn. :  Tempest,  ii.  1.) 

3.  To  depress,  to  degrade,  to  lower. 

4.  To  plunge  into  destruction  ;  to  ruin,  to  make  to 
perish. 

"If  I  have  a  conscience,  let  it  sink  me, 
Ev'n  as  the  ax  falls,  if  I  be  not  faithful." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  1. 

5.  To  make  by  digging  or  delving. 

"  In  this  sqimrH  they  sink  a  pit,  and  dig  for  freestone." 
— AOdlton:  On  Italy. 

*6.  To  reduce  in  quantity ;  to  bring  low. 

"  When  on  the  banks  of  an  unlook'd-for  stream, 
You  sunk  the  river  with  repeated  draughts." 

Addisun.     (Todit.) 

*7.  To  lower  in  value  or  amount ;  to  decrease  the 
value  of. 

*8.  To  crush,  to  depress,  to  overbear. 

"The  first  of  these  will  sink  the  spirit  of  a  hero."— 
Pope.  (Toad.) 

*9.  To  suppress,  to  conceal,  to  appropriate, 

"  If  sent  with  ready  money  to  buy  anything,  and  you 
happen  to  be  out  of  pocket,  sink  the  money,  and  take  up 
the  goods  on  account." — Swift:  Directions  to  Servants. 

10.  Not  to  take  into  account;  to  lose  sight  of ;  to 
suppress;  as,  to  sink  self. 

11.  To  invest,  as  money, more orless  permanently, 
in  any  undertaking  or  scheme  for  the  sake  of  a 
profitable  return,  interest,  or  the  like.    [SINKING- 
FUND.] 

1"  To  sink  the  shop .  To  avoid  all  allusion  to  one's 
business  or  calling 

sink,  *sinke,  «.    [SINK,  v.] 

1.  A  receptacle  for  filth ;  a  kennel,  a  sower. 
"The  bailife  that  had  the  charge  of  the  publiek  sinkes 

vaulted  under  the  ground,  dealt  with  Scaurus." — P.  Hol- 
land: Pliny,  bk.  xxxvi.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  A  tray    into  which  slops   or   wash-water  are 
poured,  to  get  rid  of  them  by  means  of  a  pipe  which 
carries  them  to  a  drain.  Sinks  are  used  in  kitchens, 
wash-houses.  &c. 

3.  Any  place  where  corruption  is  gathered. 
"She  poured  forth  out  of  her  hellish  sinkf 

Her  fruitful  cursed  spawne  of  serpents  small." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  22. 

IT  Used  also  fig. ;  as,  a  sink  of  iniquity. 

4.  A  hole  or  depression  in  land  or  rock  where 
waters  sink  and  are  lost. 

sink-hole,  s. 

1.  An  orifice  in  a  sink ;  a  hole  for  dirty  water  to 
pass  through. 

2.  The  same  as  SINK,  s.,  4. 
sink-stone,  s. 

Anthrop.:  A  stone,  in  shape  resembling  a  ham- 
mer-stone (q.  v.),  but  of  softer  material,  used  in 
early  times,  and  still  by  races  of  low  culture,  to  sink 
nets  or  lines. 

"Sink-stones  are  by  no  means  rare  in  Ireland,  and  con- 
tinue in  use  to  the  present  day." — Evans:  Ancient  Stone 
Implements,  p.  212. 

Sink-trap,  s.  A  trap  for  a  kitchen-sink,  so  con- 
structed as  to  allow  water  to  pass  down,  but  pre- 
venting the  reflow  of  air  or  gases. 
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*slnk   a-pa9e,  s.    [CixyuEF.u-E.  ] 
sink    er,  x.    [Ene.  sink,  v. ;  -er.]   One  whoorthat 
wliich  sinks;  specifically: 

1.  A  leaden  weight  for  a  fishing-line,  net  or  seine. 
"  I  have  frequently  found  baits,  fine,  strong,  and  lively. 

remain  untouched    on  a  line    weighted    with    a  single 
sinker."— Field,  Jan.  2,  1886. 

2.  A  sink-stone  (q.  v.). 

"A  water-worn  nodule  of  sandstone,  five  inches  long, 
with  a  deep  groove  round  it,  and  described  as  probably  a 
sinker  for  a  net  or  line,  was  found  in  Aberdeenshire.  ' — 
Evans:  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  p.  211. 

3.  Knitting-machine:  A  sinker-wheel  (q.  v.). 
sinker-bar,  s.    A  bar  in  a  knitting-machine  to 

which  the  lead-sinkers  are  attached. 

sinker-wheel,  s. 

Knitting-machine:  A  wheel  with  a  series  of  ob- 
lique wings  to  depress  the  yarn  between  the  nee- 
dles. 

slnk'-neld, «.    [See  def.] 

Bot . :  A  corruption  of  cinquefoil.    (Prior.) 

sink    Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,&s.    [SiNK,  a.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Joinery:  A  rabbet  (q.  v.). 

2.  Mining :  The  digging  of  a  vertical  shaft  from 
above  downward. 

Sinking-fund,  s.    A  fund  set  aside  by  a  borrow- 
ing state  or  company  for  the  gradual  extinction  or 
amortization  of  the  debt. 
sinking-head,  s. 

Founding:  The  molten  metal  in  the  ingate  of  a 
mold,  to  supply  metal  to  the  casting  during 
shrinking. 

*slnklng-ripe,  a.  Ready  to  sink;  on  the  point 
of  sinking. 

"The  sailors  sought  for  safety  by  our  boat, 
And  left  the  ship,  then  sinking-ripe,  to  us." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

sin  -less,  a.    [Eng.  sin;  -less.] 

1.  Exempt  from  sin ;  innocent. 

"To  condemn  themselves,  as  false  and  insincere, 
because  they  are  not  perfect  and  sinless." — Atterbury: 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  12. 

2.  Free  from  sin ;  pure,  perfect. 

"Some  bent  at  Thee  their  fiery  darts,  while  Thou 
Sat  'sr  unappall'd  in  calm  and  sinless  peace  ! " 

Milton:  P.  K.,  iv.425. 

sin  -I8ss-lf ,  adv.  [En§.  sinless;  -ly.]  In  a  sin- 
less manner ;  without  sin,  innocently. 

Bin  -iSss-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  sinless;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sinless ;  freedom  from  sin 
and  guilt ;  innocence. 

"We  may  the  less  admire  at  his  gracious  condescen- 
sions to  those,  the  sinlessness  of  whose  condition  will 
keep  them  from  turning  his  vouchsafements  into  any- 
thing but  occasions  of  joy  and  gratitude." — Boyle: 
Seraphic  I*ove. 

sm   na  mine,  s.    [SIVAMIXE.] 

sin  -nSr,  *syn-ner,  s.   [Eng.  sin,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  sins ;  one  who  commits  or  has  com- 
mitted   sin ;  one  who   has   willfully  violated    the 
divine  law. 

"I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners  to  repent- 
ance."— Matthew  ix.  13. 

2.  One  who  fails  in  any  duty  or  transgresses  any 
law ;  an  offender,  a  trespasser. 

*sln  -n8r,  r.  i.    [SINNEH,  «.]    To  act  as  a  sinner. 
"Whether  the  charmer  sinner  it  or  saint  it." 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  ii.  15. 

*sln  -ne"r-ess,  s.  [Eng.  sinner;  -ess.]  A  woman 
who  sins;  a  female  sinner.  (Wycliffe:  Luke  vii. 
37.) 

sin  -n§t,  s.    [SENNIT.] 

sl-no-den  -dron,  c.  [Gr.  smos=hurt,  harm,  mis- 
chief, and  dendron=a  tree.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Lucanidee.  Body  narrow, 
cylindrical ;  the  anterior  legs  broad,  digitate. 

sin  6-l8g  -Ic-al,  a.  [E.ng.sinolog(y);-ical.~]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  sinology. 

Sl-n8l  -6-gIst,  «.  [Eng.  sinolog(y) ;  -ist.]  A  sino- 
logue. 

Sin  -6-l5gue,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.Sma=China,  and 
logos  — a  word,  a  discourse.]  A  student  of  the  Chi- 
nese language,  literature,  history,  &c. ;  one  who  is 
versed  in  Chinese  language  and  literature. 

sl-nol  -S-gtf,  s.  I  SINOLOGUE.]  That  branch  of 
knowledge  which  deals  with  the  language,  litera- 
ture, history,  &c.,  of  China. 

sl  -n6-pSr, «.    [SINOPLE.] 

sl-no'-pl-a,  sl'-n6  pis,  s.  [SINOPLE.]  A  pig- 
ment of  a  fine  red  color,  prepared  from  the  earth 
sinople. 
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Bl'-nft-plte,  s.  [After  Sinop(e),  Asiatic  Turkey, 
•where  found ;  suff.  -He  ( J/m.).] 

.I//;;.:  A  doubtful  species,  belonging  to  the  clays 
or  earthy  hydrous  aluminous  silicates.  Colored 
brick-red  with  oxide  of  iron. 

si  -no-pie,  Sl'-n6-plte,  s.  [Fr.  xin»ple,trom  Low 
Lat.  8inopis  =  a  lead  color,  also  a  green  color,  from 
Lat.  sinopis ;  Gr.  sinopis= earth  of  Sinope,  red  ocher, 
from  Sinope,  a  town  on  the  Black  Sea,  where  it  is 
found.  I 

1.  Min. :  [SINOPITE.] 

2.  Her. :  The  Continental  term  for  the  color  green  ; 
called  by  English  heralds  vert. 

Sl-nSx  -jMSn,  s.  [Gr.  emos=hurt,  and  .rylon  = 
wood.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Bostrichidee.  Sinoxylon  sex- 
dentatum  is  sometimes  very  destructive  to  the  vine 
in  France. 

*alnque,  s.    [CINQUE.] 

*sln  sion,  *s8n  -ci6n  (ci  as  sh),  s.   [SIMSON.] 

sins   ring,  s.    [Native  name.] 

ZoOl.:  Any  individual  of  the  family  Tupaiidae 
(q.  v.).  The  Sinsrings,  or  Banxrings  (as  they  are 
also  called),  live  in  and  about  trees,  and  their 
activity  and  general  appearance  give  them  consid- 
erable resemblance  to  small  squirrels  or  lemurs. 
Their  fur  is  fine  and  soft,  the  tail  generally  long 
and  well-clothed  with  hair,  and  they  feed  on  fruit 
and  insects. 

sln'-tSr,  8.  [Ger.,  from  sintern=ta  drop.]  A  rock 
precipitated  from  mineral  waters.  It  may  be  cal- 
careous [CALCAREOUS-TUFA]  or  siliceous. 

Bin  toe,  sin  -doc,  sfn'-dfic,  s.  [Amboyna(?) 
name.] 

Bot.,  <£c.:  Culilawan  bark  (q.  v.). 

Sin  too,  Sin  too-Ism,  &c.    [SHINTOO,  Ac.] 

si-nu-,  pref.    [SiNUs.]    Sinuated. 

slnu-palllal,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sinu- 
pallialia  (q.  v.). 

sinu-palllalla,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl. :  A  section  of  Sipbonida  (q.  v.),  having  the 
pallial  line  sinnated,  and  the  respiratory  sipnons 
long.  Families :  Veneridue,  Mactridee,  Tellinidse, 
Solenidee,  Myacidee,  Anatinidie,  Gastrocheenidep, 
and  PholadidfB.  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

*sln  -U-ate,  v.  t.  [Latin  sinuatus,  pa.  par.  of 
8inuo=:to  bend,  to  curve.]  To  bend  or  curve  in  and 
out ;  to  wind,  to  turn. 

sin  -u-ate,  sin  -u-at-6d,  a.    [SINUATE,  v.l 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Bending;  winding  in  and  out; 
sinuous. 

2.  Botany  (of  a  leaf,  die.):  Bending  in  and  out; 
having  the  margin  uneven  alternately  with  concave 
and  convex  curvatures,  as  the  leaf  of  Quercus 
robur. 

sln-U-a  -tlon,  «.  [Lat.  sinuatio,  from  sinuatus= 
sinuate  (q.  v.).]  A  bending  or  winding  in  and  out. 

"The  human  brain  is,  in  proportion  to  the  body,  much 
larger  than  the  brains  of  brutes,  in  proportion  to  their 
bodies,  and  fuller  of  anfractus,  or  sinuations." — Halt: 
Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  65. 

sin  u-a  to-,  pref.    [SINUATE.] 

sinuato-dentate,  a. 

Bot. :  At  once  sinuate  and  dentate. 

Bin  -u-6-late,  a.  [A  dimin.  form  of  siiiuate(q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Repand  (q.  v.). 

*sln  -u-6se,  a.  [SINUOUS.] 

Bln-U-Ss  -I-tyS  «.    [Fr.  sinuositf.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sinuous,  or  of 
bending  or  winding  in  and  out. 

"  Meander  is  &  river  in  Lycia,  a  province  of  \-iiuli.i.  or 
Asia  Minor,  famous  for  the  sinuosity  and  often  returning 
thereof." — Drayton:  Rosamond  to  K.  Henry.  Annul. 

2.  A  series  of  bends  or  curves  in  arches  or  other 
irregular  figures ;  a  bend,  a  curve,  a  wavy  line. 

"Their  sinuosities  and  turnings  become  more  numer- 
ous as  they  proceed."— Gofdsmiffc:  Animated  Mature,  pt.  i., 
ch.  liv. 

Sin  -U-OUS,  a.    [Fr.  sinufux,  from  Lat.  smuosus. 
from  8('n««=a  curve.]    Bending  or  curving  in  and 
out ;  winding,  crooked,  meandering,  serpentine. 
"  And  with  the  imagination  be  content, 
Not  wishing  more;  repining  not  to  tread 
The  little  sinuous  path  of  earthly  care." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

sin  u  ous  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sinuous;  -///•!  In  a 
sinuous  manner ;  in  bends  or  curves. 

si  nus,  s.  |  I. at. -a  bay  of  the  sea;  a  curve;  a 
bend,  a  bosom.] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1 .  A  bay  o  f  t  he  sea ;  a  recess  in  the  coast ;  an  open- 
ius;  into  the  land. 

2.  An  opening,  a  hollow,  a  sinuosity ;  a  bend  or 
curve. 
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II.  Teehniettlla : 

1.  Anat. :  Ahollow.  There  are  sinuses  of  the  veins, 
a  coronary  sinus  of  the  heart,  a  gi'nui  of  the  vesti- 
bule. ;t  frontal  sinus.  &c.    Owen  applies  the  term 
especially  to  a  dilated  vein  or  receptacle  of  blood. 

2.  Botany :  A  recess  between  two  lobes  of  a  lobed 
leaf. 

3.  Zodl.:  A  bay  in  the  pallial  impression  of  a  con- 
chiferous  mollusk,  indicating  that  the  animal  had 
retractile  siphons. 

4.  .Sura.  •'  A  little  elongated  cavity  in  which  pus 
is  collected;    an  elongated    abscess   with  a  small 
opening. 

sio -g4n  (iash),s.    [SHOGUN.] 

si  -6n,  s.    [Sit-M.] 

Botany:  Helosciadium  nodiflorum.  (Brittrn  <i- 
Holland.') 

§1-6  -Ha,  Knbst.  [Named  from  Mount  Sion,  "on 
account  of  the  barrenness  of  its  markings."  (Me- 
AVcoH.)] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  SionidaB  (q.  v.), 
with  two  European  species. 

gl-Sn  -I  d!B,  K.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sion(a) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Geometrina.  Antennae  of 
the  male  simple;  abdomen  very  slender;  wings 
entire,  of  one  color,  erect  in  repose,  the  anterior 
pair  rather  blunt  at  the  tip.  Larva  slender,  velvety, 
without  lines,  feeding  on  low  plants.  (Stainton.) 

81  -6n-ite§,  s.  pi.    [See  dot.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  small  sect  which  arose  in  Norway 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They 
embroidered  the  word  Sion  with  some  mystical 
characters  on  their  sleeves,  and  endeavored  to 
establish  a  community,  which  should  be  the  germ 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sion.  In  the  reign  of  Christian 
VI.  (1730-46) ,  the  community  was  dissolved  by  legal 
process. 

sip,  sippe,  t'.  t.  &  i.  [From  the  same  root  as 
sup  (q.  v.),  and  cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  sippen=tosip; 
zuypen  =  to  sup;  Dut.  zuipen.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  imbibe  or  take  into  the  mouth  in  small 
quantities  ;  to  drink  in  small  draughts. 

"Charles  sipped  a  little  of  the  poisonous  draught." — 
Bolingbroke:  On  Parties,  let.  li. 

2.  To  drink  in  or  absorb  in  small  quantities. 
"She  should  imbue  the  tongue  with  what  she  sips." 

Cotcper:  Conversation,  441. 

3.  To  draw  into  the  mouth ;  to  extract,  to  suck 
up ;  as,  A  bee  sips  nectar  from  the  flowers. 

4.  To  drink  out  of. 

"  Ere  he  sips 
The  purple  bumper."  I'otcper:  Hope,  357. 

B.  Intrans.:  To   drink  in  small    quantities;    to 
take  a  sip. 

"  Ridotta  sips  and  dances,  till  she  see 
The  doubling  lustres  dance  as  fast  as  she." 

Pope:  Imit.  of  Horace,  bk.  ii.,  sat.  1. 

Sip,  s.  [SIP,  V.] 

1.  The  act  of  sipping;  the  taking  of  a  liquorwith 
the  lips. 

2.  A  very  small  draught  taken  with  the  lips. 

"One  sip  of  this 
Will  bathe  the  drooping  spirits  with  delight." 

Milton:  Comus,  811. 

*3.  Sup,  drink. 

"Thus  semeth  he  without  meat  or  nip." 

Chaucer:  Q.  Anelida  and  False  Arcite. 

slpe,  seep,  ?'.  i.  [A.  S.  ripan;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
Kijpen;  Low  Ger.  seipen.]  To  issue  slowly  as  a 
1  iquid ;  to  ooze.  (Prow.) 

"The  siping  through  of  the  waters  into  the  house." — 
Grainger:  OH  Ecclesiastes,  page  816. 

si-peer -a,  sl-peir -a,  si-pi -ra,  subst.  (Etym. 
doubtful.] 

Bot.:  The  Greenheart  (q.  v.). 

si-peer  -ine,  s.    [Eng.  slpetr(a);  -int.] 

Chem.:  Sipirine,  Sepecrine.  An  alkaloid  discov- 
ered by  Rodie,  in  1834,  in  the  Greenheart  tree 
(Nectandra  rodiae).  It  forms  reddish-brown,  shin- 
ing scales,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It  neutralizes 
acids,  forming  brownish-colored  salts. 

sl-phag -6  nus.s.  [Gr.  siphon  =  a  small  pipe, 
and  Mini.  Lat.  aaonus,  (q.  v.).] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Cataphracti,  from  Beliring's 
Straits  and  Japan.  The  snout  is  produced  into  a 
long  tube  like  that  of  a  Pipe-fish  ;  chin  prominent, 
with  a  barbel. 

*slph  -I-lIs,  8.    [SYPHILIS.] 

slph  ne-i -nse,  *.  vl.  [Mod.  Latin  siphne(ns); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -mce.] 

ZoOl.:  A  sub-family  of  Murida>,  with  two  genera, 
Siphncus  and  Ellobius.  Form  cylindrical,  ear- 
conch  rudimentary,  limbs  and  tail  very  short. 


sipbonal 

Blph'-ne-fis,  s.  [Gr.  *.iphneuis  =  n  mole,  from  its- 
supposed  blindness;  .</;•/</.«,  si/iiuna  -  crippled, 
blinking,  purblind.  ] 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  Siidmeime   (q.  r.) 
forming  a  connecting  link  between  tin-  .Mnriihc  ami 
the  SpalacidsB.    Two  species,  one  from  the'  Altai 
Mountains  and  one  from  the  north  of  China. 

sl-phd  cam -pjMus,  s.  [Gr.  niplu~>n=u  siphon, 
and  A-(i;,U)i/;os=bent,  curved.] 

Rot.:  A  genus  of  Lobeleee,  iSTip/iocampj//^  .,/,,„/. 
chouc,  growing  near  Popayan,  is  distingui.sl 
the  tenacity  of  its  juice. 

81  -phold,  8.  [Fr.  siphoitle.]  An  nppanitn-  fur 
manufacturing  soda-water. 

81-ph6n,  *sy-ph6n,  «.    |Fr.  8i>/«in.  from  Latin 
*/i>/i/>K''m,  accus.  of  siphon  =  n siphon  :  <ir. 
small  pipe  or  reed.J 

1.  A  curved  tube  having  one  branch  longer  than 
the  other;  used  for  transferring  liquids  from  h 

to  lower  levels.  It 
acts  by  atmospheric 
press/ure,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  be 
depended  on  for 
overcoming  heights 
greater  than  about 
thirty  feet  near  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and 
a  less  li  eight  at 
great  elevations.  It 
is  used  in  transfer- 
ring liquids  in  the 
following  manner; 
The  syphon  is  filled  I 
with  some  liquid,  i 
and  the  two  ends  ^ 
being  closed,  the 
shorter  leg  is  dip- 
ped in  the  liquid,  or  Siphon, 
the  shorter  leg  hav- 
ing been  dipped  in  the  liquid,  the  air  is  exhausted 
by  applying  the  mouth  at  the  extremity  of  the 
longer  leg.  A  vacuum  is  thus  produced,  the  liquid 
in  the  vessel  rises  and  fills  the  tube  in  conseiiunnr 
of  the  atmospheric  pressure.  It  will  then  runout 
through  the  siphon  as  long  as  the  shorter  end  dip- 
in  the  liquid.  In  the  illustration,  c  is  the  surface 
of  the  liquid;  c  D  A  the  siphon.  The  pressure  act- 
ing on  the  right  and  left  hand  sides  of  the  bend 
equals  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  less  tic- 
pressure  of  the  column  of  liquid  A  B,  D  c  respec- 
tively. Since  A  B  is  greater  than  D  c,  the  pressure 
tending  to  keep  the  liquid  in  the  tube  is  less  mi  the 
right-hand  side ;  the  liquid  consequently  flows,  and 
will  continue  to  flow  from  the  lower  end  of  tin- 
siphon  so  long  as  the  shorter  end  remains  in  the 
liquid,  and  the  ends  is  lower  than  the  surf  are  i. 
[INTERMITTENT-SIPHON.] 

2.  A  siphon-bottle  (q.  v.). 

3.  ZoOl.:  A  canal,  often  drawn  out  into  a  loox 
tube,  through  which  water  passes  to  the'  respiraton 
chamber  in  various  conchiferous  mollusks,  espr 
cially  those  which  burrow  in  sand.    Though  the 
combined  siphons  of  Mya  are  much  longer  than  tli< 
shell,  and  those  of  some  Tellinidie  three  or  four 
times  as  long,  they  may  be  retracted  within  the 
shell.    There  is  also  a  tubular  prolongation  or  fold- 
ing of  the  mantle,  constituting  a  siphon  to  convey  j 
water  to  and  from  the  breathing  apparatus  of  some  i 
(iasteropods. 

siphon-barometer,  s.    [BAROMETER.] 

siphon-bottle,  s.  A  flask  for  containing  a^nit' ->t 
waters,  which  may  be  discharged  without  uncork- 
ing, through  a  bent  tube  provided  with  a  down- 
wardly opening  valve  operated  by  a  lever,  anil 
kept  to  its  seat  by  pressure  of  the  contained  gas, 
which,  when  the  valve  is  displaced  by  pressure  on 
the  lever,  forces  out  the  liquid  until  all  is  dis- 
charged, as  is  seen  in  the  common  seltzer-water 
bottle. 

siphon-cup, ». 

AfacA. :  A  form  of  lubricator  in  which  the  nil  i- 
led  over  the  edge  of  the  vessel  by  capillary  aetu>n 
ascending  and  descending  in  a  cotton  wick  and 
dropping  on  the  journal. 

Siphon-gauge,  *.  A  bent  glass  tube  partial.- 
filled  with  mercury,  used  for  ascertaining  the  de- 
gree of  exhaustion  effected  by  an  air-pump,  <m>l 
also  for  ascertaining  the  degree  of  vacuum  in  tin- 
condenser  of  a  steam-engine,  or  for  indicating  the 
pressure  of  a  fluid  contained  in  a  vessel  when 
greater  than  the  pressure  of  the  external  atiim-- 
phere,  and  also  the  pressure  of  liquids,  as  of  water •. 
in  pipes,  &c. 

81  ph&n,  r.  t.  [SIPHON,  s.~\  To  convey  or  tran- 
fer,  as  water,  by  means  of  a  siphon ;  to  transmit  or 
remove  by  a  siphon. 

si -ph&n-age  (age  as  lg},  s.   [Eng.  «I>AWI.  - 
-<ilie.]    The  action  or  operation  of  a  siphon. 

Si -ph6n  al,  a.  [Eng.  siphon;  -a(.]  Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  a  siphon. 


fate,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we.    wet,    here,    camel,     her,     there;     pine,    pit.     sire,    sir,    marine;     go,    pot, 
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phonal-impression, ».    [PALLI.VLSIXOS.] 
siphonal-stomach,  s. 

Compar.Aiuit.:  A  term  applied  to  the  stomach 
of  fishes,  when,  as  in  the  genus  Salmo,  that  organ 
oreseuts  the  form  of  a  bent  tube  or  canal  (U ),  one 
^irm  being  formed  by  the  cardiac,  the  other  by  the 
pyloric  portion. 

sl-ph6-nar'-l-a,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 

''PZoOl.  StPa  lanmt. :  A  genus  of  Gasteropods,  placed 
by  Woodward  in  the  family  Patellidie,  by  others 
imongthe  Inoperculate  Pulmomfera.  Shell  flat- 
-cned  and  tent-shaped,  like  that  of  Patella  (q.v.), 
'Ugose  externally,  divided  on  the  right  side  by  a 
leep  siphonal  groove,  which  makes  a  slight  pro- 
lection  on  the  margin.  The  species,  which  are 
mmerous  and  very  widely  distributed,  live  between 
ide-marks.  They  commence  in  the  Miocene. 
*sl-ph6-na  -ta,  8.  pi.  [SIPHOSIDA.] 
si-pho  -ne-se,  sl-ph6-na  -56-88,  s.  pi.  (Modern 
'..atin  siphon(ia);  Latin  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. -*eeor 

Rot','  \  sub-order  of  Confervaceae.  Frond  either 
onsisting  of  a  single  cell,  with  continuous  or 
ointed,  distinct  or  variously  united  branches,  or  of 
nany  tubular  cells  in  contact,  branched,  and  van- 
jusly  united,  or  held  together  by  intercellular  mat- 
er. Marine  plants  usually  covered  with  calcareous 
•ncnistations.  Tribes,  Caulerpida?,  Acetabulandae, 
,md  Halymedidae. 

sl-pho  -nl-a,  s.    [Lat.  sipfto  (genit.  siphonis)=& 

iphon  (q.  v.).] 

1  Bot.  •  \  genus  of  Crotonea?.  Siphonta  elastica 
s  a  tree  fifty  to  sixty  feet  high,  common  in  Guiana 
nd  Brazil,  and  has  been  introduced  into  the  \V  est 
ndies.  It  yields  rtic  bottle  india-rubber  of  Europe, 
vhich  the  natives  obtain  by  smearing  clay  molds 
,cith  the  juice  in  successive  layers. 
2.  ZoOI.  &  Palceont.:  Agenusof  Siliceous  Sponges, 
amily  Tetraclodina.  Mass  polymorphous,  free  or 
ixed,  ramose  or  simple,  concave  or  fistulous  above, 
j.orous  at  the  surface,  and  penetrated  by  anasto- 
losing  canals  which  terminate  in  sub-radiating 
irifices  within  the  cup.  Type,  Siphonta  typum, 
mm  Sicily.  They  occur  in  great  numbers  in  the 
ireensand. 

Sl-ph8n'-lc,  a.    [Eng.  siphon,  s. ;  -ic.]    Of  or  per- 
ainiug  to  a  siphon ;  siphonal. 
sl-ph8n  -I-da,  *sl-ph6-na  ta,  8.  pi.   [Modern 
.at.,  from  Lat.  siphon=a  tube,  a  siphon  (q.  v.).J 
ZoOloyy:  A  section  of   Conchifera,  with   fifteen 
imilics,  seven  of  which  belong  to  the  sub-section 
ntegro-pallialia,  the  remaining  eight  constituting 
he  Sinu-pallialia  (q.  v.).    The  animal  has  respira- 
iry  siphons,  and  the  mantle-lobes  are  more  or  less 
nited. 

*si-ph8n  -If-8r,  s.  [SIPHONIFERA.]  Any  mem- 
er  ofthe  order  Siphonifera  (q.  v.). 

*8i-ph6-nlf  -§r-a,  t.  pi.  [Eng.  tiplum,  and  Lat. 
i,TO=tobear.l 

ZoOI.:  D'Orbigny's  name  for  an  order  of  Mol- 
isca,  approximately  equivalent  to  the  modern 
etrabranchiata  (q.  v.). 

*8i-ph6-nlf  -?r-ous,  a.  [SIPHOXIFERA.  ]  Bear- 
\g  siphons,  as  the  chambered  shells  ofthe  nautilus. 
sl-ph8n-I-zan -tl-a  (or  t  as  sh),  s.  pi.  [Greek 
>Aont2o=to  tap  a  wine-cask  with  a  siphon.] 
ZoOI. :  A  family  of  Chilognatha,  akin  to  Inlidae. 
ody  semi-cylindrical,  the  dorsal  plates  of  the  seg- 
lents  encroaching  but  slightly  on  the  under  sur- 
ice;  head  small;  oral  apparatus  a  conical  sucking 
rgan ;  legs  short.  Small  millipedes  in  rotten 
umps  of  trees.  Species  few. 

81-ph6n-6-,  pref.  [SIPHON. 1  Resembling  a  siphon 
T  tube ;  furnished  with  a  siphon. 
*8l-phSn-6-bran-chI-a-ta,8.pf.  [Pref.»ip/«mo-, 
id  Mod.  Lat.  branchiata.} 

ZoOL:  De  Blainville's  name  for  an  order  of  his 
alacozoa,  approximately  equivalent  to  the  mod- 
•n  Siphonostomata  (q.v.). 
sl-phon  6  bran -chl  ate,  adj.    [  SIPHOXOBRAX- 
IIATA.I    Of  or  belonging  to  De  Blainville's  order 
phonobranchiata  (q.  v.) ;  siphonostomatous. 
Sl-ph6n-8g -na-thus,  s.    [Pref.  siphono-,  and  Gr. 
tftthos=a  jaw.] 

Ichthy. :  An  aberrant  genus  of  Labridee.  with  one 
.-ecieSj  Kiphonoynathus  argyrophanes,  from  King 
some  s  Sound.  Itretains  the  principal  characters 
a  Wrasse,  but  in  shape  the  body  resembles  that 
a  Pipe-fish. 

3l-ph6-n6ph  -5r-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  sipliano-,  and  Gr. 
'oros=bearmg.] 

ZoOL:  Oceanic  Hydrozoa;  an  order  or  a  sub-class 

Hydrozoa  (q.v.), possessing  a  free  and  oceanic 

•drosoma,  consisting  of  several  polypites,  united 

:\  flexible,  contractile,  unbranched  or  slightly 

anched  coanosarc,  the  proximal  end  of  which  is 

ually  furnished  with  nectocalyces,  and  dilated 

•to    a    somatocyst    or    into  a    pneurnatophore. 
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(Greene.)  All  are  unattached,  permanently  free,  and 
liavo  the  hydrosoma  composite.  They  are  beautiful 
organisms,  usually  found  floating  ou  the  surface  of 
tropical  seas.  Physuliu  utricufau, the  Portuguese 
Man-of-war,  is  the  most  familiar  member  of  the 
group.  The  sub-class  is  divided  into  two  orders : 
Calycophoridw  and  Physophoridee ;  and  the  order 
into  four  sub-orders:  Physophora,  Physalia,  Cal- 
ycophora,  and  Discoida. 

si -ph6n-8ps,  s.    [Sipnoxopsis.] 

sl-ph6n-5p  -sis.  sl  ph6n  6ps,  subst.  [Prefix 
slphon(<>);  and  (ir.  ops/s=outward  appearance.J 

ZoOI.:  A  genus  of  vermiform  Amphibia,  family 
Cfficiliada?.  The  muzzle  is  short;  head  and  body 
cylindrical ;  eyes  distinct  through  the  skin;  a  false 
nostril  in  front  of  and  a  little  below  each,  eye 

Sl-ph6n-8s  -t&-ma,  s.  [Prcf.  siphono-,  and  Gr. 
s(oma  =  a  mouth.] 

1.  IcMhy.:  A  genus  of  Pipe-fishes,  group  Syngna- 
thina.    Body  with  distinct  ridges ;    pectorals  and 
caudal  well  developed,  dorsal  of  moderate  length, 
opposite  the  vent.    Males  with  an  egg-pouch  on  t  lie 
tail,  the   eggs  being  covered  by  cutaneous  folds. 
Two  species. 

2.  Palceont.:  From  the  Eocene  of   Monte  Bolca 
and  Licata 

8l-ph5n-&  St5m  -a-ta,  ».pl.  [Pref.  siphono-,  and 
(ir.  stomata,  pi.  of  sfo»«i=a  mouth.] 

ZoOI.:  Carnivorous  Gasteropods;  a  section  of 
Prosobranchiata  (q.  v.).  Shell  spiral,  usually  im- 


sired 

common  in  European  waters,  living  at  a  depth  of 
ten  to  thirty  fathoms,  occupying  the  shell  of  some- 
univalve  mollusk  for  the  protection  of  its  soft  ver- 
miform body,  plastering  up  the  entrance,  leaving 
only  a  hole  for  the  protrusion  of  its  proboscis. 
Other  species  burrow  in  sand,  as  does  S.  edulis, 
eaten  by  the  Chinese. 

sip'-? -lite,  snbst.  [After  Sipylus,  one  of  Niobe's 
children;  suff.  -iff  (.Win.).'] 

Min.:  A  tetragonal  mineral,  occurring  in  octa- 
hedrons. Hardness,  6'0;  specific  gravity,  4;89; 
lust  IT,  resinous  ;  color,  brownish-black  to  brownish- 
orange.  Composition :  Essentially  a  columbate  of 
erbium,  lanthanum,  didymium,  cerium,  &c.  Found 
in  Amherst  county,  Virginia. 

si  quls,  phr.  [Latin=if  any  one,  so  called  from 
the  opening  words  of  the  notice  formerly  given  in 
Latin.] 

Eccles.  Law:  A  notification  by  a  candidate  for 
orders  of  his  intention  to  inquire  whether  any  im- 
pediment may  be  alleged  against  him. 

Sir,  s.  [Fr.  sieur,  from  Lat.  senior= older,  senior 
q.v.);  Icel. slra;  Sp.ser;  Italian  ser.  The  older 


.lectedwith  the  tentacles;  margin  of  mantle  pro- 
longed into  a  siphon,  by  which  the  water  is  con- 
veyed to  the  branchial  chamber;  gills  one  or  two, 
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si  ph&n  6-st8m  -a  toils,  a.  [Mod  Lat.  siphon- 
ostomat(a) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -oiur.J  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Siphonostomata  (q.  v.). 

si  ph6n-6-stome,  s.  [SIPHOXOSTOHATA.]  Any 
mollusk  belonging  to  the  ilivision  Siphonostomata 
(q.v.). 

si  ph6n-8s  -t6-mpus,  a.  [Eng.  tlphcnostom(e) ; 
-ous.}  The  same  as  SIPHOXOSTOMATOUS  (q.  v.). 

*sl-ph&-rl  -nl,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  8ip/wm=a  tube,  and 
rhi*  (genit.  rht)ios)  =  the  uose.l 

Ornithology:  A  family  of  Natatores,  founded  by 
Vieillot,  containing  the  Petrels  and  Albatrosses. 

[TUBIXARES.l 

si  -phun-cle,  s.    [SIPUXCCLUS.] 

ZoOI.:  The  tube  which  connects  together  the  air- 
chambers  of  the  shell  in  many  Cephalopoda.  In  the 
Ammonitidee  the  siphuncle  is  external,  and  close  to 
the  outer  margin  of  the  shell ;  in  the  Nautilidae  it 
is  usually  central  or  internal. 

sl-phfin  -cu-lar,  a.  [Eng.  siphuncl(e);  -tic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  siphuncle 

sl-phun'-cu  lat-ed,  sl  -phiin-cled,  mlj.  [Eng. 
siphuncl(e) ;  -ated,  -ed.}  Having  or  being  pro- 
vided with  a  siphuncle. 

"The  internal  shells  may  even  be  chambered  and  «/- 
phunculated."  —  Huxley:  Anat.  Invert.  Anlm.,  p.  Ml. 

*slp  -Id,  a.  [Lat.  sipidns;  cf.  insipid.}  Having 
a  taste  or  flavor ;  savory. 

Si-pi  -ra,  8.    [SIPEERA.] 

sip -per,  s.    [Eng.  sip,  v. ;  -er.}    One  who  sips. 

Sip -pet,  s.    [Eug.  *<>,  s. ;  dimin.  suff.  -ft.} 

1.  A  small  sop;  a  small  piece  of  bread  dipped  in 
milk,  gravy,  broth.  &c. 

2.  A  little  sup  or  drink  ;  a  sip. 

"  Give  me  a  sippet 
Of  your  stale  ale."  Skelton:  Elfnour  Humming. 

S,  Cook,  (pi.):  Triangular  pieces  of  toasted  or 
fried  bread,  used  for  garnishing. 

*slp  -pie,  v.  i.  [Eng.  sip,  v. ;  freq.  suffix  •/(•,'  cf. 
tipple.}  To  sip  frequently  ;  to  tipple. 

Sl-pun-CU'-lI-d89,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  aipun- 
cul(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.} 

ZoOL:  The  typical  family  of  the  Sipunculoidea 
or  Gephyrna  (q.  v.),  with  three  genera,  Sipunculus, 
Syrinx,  and  Phascolosoma.  The  proboscis  is  re- 
tractile, furnished  with  tentacles  at  its  tip;  vent  at 
base. 

Sl  pun  CU.-161  -dS  a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin,  from 
sipuncuKus']  (q.  v.),  and  Gr.  eirfos=resemblance.J 

ZoOL:  A  synonym  of  Gephyrea  (q.  v.). 

si-pun'-CU-lus,  s.  [Latin  sipunculus  =  a  little 
tube,  dimin.  from  siphon  (q.  v.).] 

Zoology:  The  type-genus  of  Sipunculidao  (q.v.). 
The  proboscis,  which  is  retractile,  is  as  long  as  the 
body,  furnished  with  short  tentacular  appendages 
arranged  in  a  circle  round  the  mouth;  intestine 
coiled  and  bent  upon  itself,  so  as  to  terminate  in 
the  middle  of  the  body.  Sipunculus  bernhardus  is 


form  of  sir  was  sire  (q.  v.) ;  senior,  seignior,  senar* 
signor,  and  sir  are  doublets.] 

1.  A  term  of  complimentary  address  applied  com- 
monly, without  regard  to  position  or  standing,  to 
menof  any  degree;  a  general  title  by  which  a  per- 
son addresses  the  man  to  whom  he  is  speaking. 
Commonly  used  as  a  title  of  respect  by  sons  to 
their  fathers,  pupils  to  their  teachers,  and  gen- 
erally by  inferiors  to  superiors;  also  in  phrases 
expressing  doubt,  displeasure,  astonishment,  or  the 
like. 

*2.  A  title  formerly  given  to  clergymen;  as, 
Shakespeare's  .Sir  Hugh  Evans,  a  Welsh  priest,  &c. 

3.  A  British  title  of  honor  given  to  baronets  and 
knights;  it  is  always  prefixed  to  the  Christian 
name,  as  Sir  John,  Sir  Robert,  &c. 

*4.  Used  as  a  noun  appellative  to  signify— 

(1)  A  lord,  a  master,  a  sovereign. 

"  Sole  sir  o'  the  world." 
Shtikenp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2, 

(2)  A  gentleman. 

"  In  the  habit  of  some  sir  of  note." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Nlaht,  ill.  4. 

sir,  f .  t:    [SiR,  s.]    To  address  as  sir. 

"  S/r'rf  him  at  every  word." — Bichardson:  Clarissa,  i.  47. 

*sir-reverence,  *sur-reverence,  phr.  [A  cor- 
rupt, of  save-reverence  (q.  T.).] 

1.  An  apologetical  apostrophe  for  introducing  an 
indelicate  word  or  expression. 

"A  verr  reverend  body :  ay,  such  a  one  as  a  man  may 
not  speak  of,  without  he  say,  sir-reverence.1'—  Shatcesp.: 
Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

2.  The  thing  signified  by  the  word  or  expression. 
(Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4.) 

si-ra-bal'-ll,  8.    [A  Demerara  word.] 

Bot.  at  Comm. :  A  valuable  timber  brought  from 
Demerara.  It  is  supposed  to  come  from  a  Nec- 
tandra  or  Oreodaphne. 

sl-ras'-kier,  «.    [SERASKIEB.] 

sir  -dar,  s.  [Hind.]  A  chieftain,  a  captain,  a 
head-man. 

sirdar-bearer  (or  simply  sirdar), «.  The  chief 
of  the  palanquin-bearers,  who  is  generally  his 
master's  valet. 

sire,  s.    [The  same  word  as  sir  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  title  of  respect,  addressed  to  seniors  or  supe- 
riors ;  sir.    It  is  now  used  only  in  addressing  a  king 
or  other  sovereign  prince. 

"  Sire  knight,  (quod  he)  my  maister  and  my  lord." 
CHauetr:  C.  T.,  83'J.     (Prol.) 

2.  A  father,  a  progenitor.     (Used  only  in  poetry, 
and  in  composition,  as grandsire=grandfather,  &c.) 

"  Whether  his  hoary  sire  he  spies, 
While  thousand  grateful  thoughts  arise, 
Or  meets  his  spouse's  fonder  eye." 

Pope :  Chorus  to  Brutus. 

3.  The  male  parent  of  a  beast,  and  especially  of  a 
horse;  an  unemasculated  animal,  as  a  bull  or  stal- 
lion, kept  for  breeding  purposes.     Opposed  to  dam. 

[DAM  (1),S.,  3.] 

*4.  A  maker,  an  author. 

"He  died, 
Who  was  the  sire  of  an  immortal  strain." 

Shelley:  Adonais,  iv. 

sire,  v.  t.  [SiRE,  8.]  To  be  the  sire  or  father  of; 
to  beget,  to  procreate.  (Used  now  only  of  beasts, 
and  especially  of  stallions.) 

"Farnham,was  a  dark  chestnut  horse  by  Ratcatcher, 
who  also  fired  the  noted  chaser  Rat-trap." — Field,  Dec. 
26,  1885. 

sired,  a.  [English  sir(e) ;  -ed.}  Having  a  sire  or 
father 

tsl-re -don,  s.  [Late  Greek  seircdon=  a  siren 
(q.v.).] 

Zoology:  An  old  name  for  the  Axolotl  (q.  v.).  the 
larval  form  of  Amblystoma  mexicanus.  As  will  be- 


:5il,    bo?;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     ghin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     tills;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  fc 
:ian.     -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shim;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious.     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel.     deL 


siredon 
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sise 


Darwin  uses 
A  sweet  oil  expressed  from 


that  they  forgot  their  homee  and  remained  there  sir -It9h,  ».  [Arab.]  A  sweet  oil  expressed  from 
till  they  perished  of  hunger.  According  to  one  the  seeds  of  .Swimum  orientate,  much  used  as  an 
legend,  they  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  from  artlcle  °*  dlet.  for  friction  of  the  body,  and  for 


rage  and  despair,  on  hearing  the  more  melodious    'amP*- 
songof  Orpheus.    Originally  there  were  only  two       Sir  -I-us,  s. 
sirens;  but  their  number  was  afterward  increased 


[Lat.,  from  Gr.  Seirio*.] 


Amblystoma  Mexicanns. 
A.  Larval  form,  or  Axolotl.    B.  Adult  form. 


-     ...  -     .       -      -  ---  -  -------   -------  ft  ^c»»au,  i,l:ll--jfclll-ou,   OLL1US,  auU  IVegrj,  it!  1  (If  I  ll(_"  Hrst 

a  siren;  bewitching,  alluring,  fascinating.  magnitude,    form    a    lozenge-shaped    ligure.   with 

"Herairrn  voice,  enchan'ing,  draws  him  on  Orion's  belt  in  the  center.    Ptolemy    in  tli.'  -r<Mn 

To  guileful  shores,  and  meads  of  fatal  joy."  century,  ranked  Sirius  among  red  stars:  n.vw  it  i 

Thorn*™,  Spring  m.  white,  and  is  a  very  brilliant  object,  its  light  being 


.I  .-  r-n    -i    mu  . 

chiate  young  have  been  produced  so  that  the  \m  '  *'    ***'*  same  as  SlBEN'  A-  n-  l- 

blystome  or  perfect  form  may  be  born  from  an  eaz        Sl-ren'-I-a,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  gireu.  Named 
or  lose  its  gills  and  change  its  shape  by  metamor     from  the  Pectoral  position  of  the  mamma>.]  -, 

phosis.  1.  ZoOl.:  An  order  of  aquatic  Mammalia,  allied    «reat;    Viewed  by  the  spectroscope,  it-  chief  lim 

to  the  Cetacea,  with  which  they  were  formerly  and    are  tnoso  of  incandescent  hydrogen,  with  t 


324  times  as  great  as  that  of  a  star  of  the  sixth  mag- 
nitude. It  is  about  a  million  times  as  far  from  ns 
as  the  sun,  and  its  mass  is  about  twenty  i 


*aTr-o    ISao    „     rw  „      •  totneretacea,  with  which  they  were  formerly  and  •  .naescent  Hydrogen,  with  feebler 

nff  ?h»;    fo*t     i  '  g're'  t' '     $"•*    Hav">Kno  are  still  occasionally  classed.    The  body  is  long  onos  of  sodium  and  magnesium ;  the  metal  mercury 

ess.  orphaned.  conipact,   and  cylindrical,   narrowing  toward  the  seems  al/o  to  be  present.     Some  irregular  move 

"The  tireless  offspring  and  the  lonely  spouse."  tail,  which  is  set  horizontally  and  terminates  either  me'lte  °!  omus  led  to  the  belief  that  a  heavenly 

Baron.  Address  for  rttinii, iitim  \t*ot;,,,,  ,  iwn  ,  in  forked  flukes  or  a  flat  (it, CUM-  .. v  ,.<.  M .;...>      Hi,,,i  oody  existed  near  enonirh  to  tiroHiirn  n  rn.rtiirh?r. 


Byron.  Address  for  Caledonian  Meeting  (1814). 

sir  -gn,  *ser-eln,  »sir-ene,  *syr-ene 
ogy 


in  forked  flukes  or  a  flat  fibrous  expansion.    Hind    ^°dy  ex|sted  near  enough  to  produce  a  pertnrba- 
limbs  and  sacrum  absent;  anterior  limbs  converted    t'.on.andasonof  Mr.  AlvmClark.of  Bostoin  M  ,-- 


I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
"  Next,  where  the  airtn»  dwell,  you  plow  the  seas." 

Pope.  Homer's  Odyssey,  xii.  5L 
*2.  A  mermaid. 


-igTq.v.)  rai ,,„     

its  body  perpendicularly   out   of   the   water  and 
c'af  P'ng  its  young  to  its  breast,  the  stories  of  Sirens 


,  it  indicated  to  them  that  the  overflow  of  the 
lie  was  at  hand.    Some  consider  the  Dog-star  to 


3.  A  charming,  alluring,  or  seductive  woman  •  a 
»n  dangerous  from  her  powers  of  alluring  or 

"  Oh,  train  me  not,  sweed  mermaid,  with  thy  note 
To  drown  me  in  thy  sister's  flood  of  tears- 
Sing,  siren,  to  thyself,  and  I  will  dote." 

Sttakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 
*4.  Something  alluring,  seductive,  or  insidious. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Acoustics:  An  instrument  for  determining  the 
number  of  vibrations  corresponding  to  a  note  of 
any  given  pitch.  In  its  most  elementary  form  the 


,-.     ~  —  * a  — --"  w.^u.31,  ...^  .-,,.1  .es  01  sirens    !,„       u         V» 

and  Mermaids  took  their  rise.    There  are  two  recent  a,Te  5° en  Pro?S'on  ;  but  that  hound  rises,  like  the 

genera,  Halicore  and  Manatus.    The  former  is  mono-  ot'|er.dO8'f- far  behind  the  "dog-days,"  in  place  of 

phyodont,  the   latter  diphyodont,  the   permanent  usnerin<?  tne'n  '»• 

teeth  consisting  of  molars  with  flattened  crowns  Sir  -kar,  s.    [CiBCAE.] 

extainr'tdJnn!>rR|iSV°g  ^able  food.    The  recently  1.  A  Hindu  clerk  or  accountant, 

extinct  genus  Ehytina  (q.v.)  had  no  true  teeth.   The  2.  A  circar 

Sirema  pass  their  life  in  the  water,  living  chiefly  in  3.  The  government 

y^g^r%ro^asrrorelardnVed?ngiTso?eironr  !r^^  •f-I«^  '"Ur-loyn.  ..  [Fr.^on*, 

atic  vegetation.  from  SMI- t  Lat.  taper )  =  above,  upon,  and  longe=& 

2.  Palceont.:  From  the  Eocene  onward    TEOTHEB-  'oln.(q- T-)J    The  loin  or  upper  part  of  the  loin,  of 

IUM,  RHYTINA.J  beef,  or  part  covering  either  kidney.    The  spelling 


stra 
aquat 


sirloin  is  derived  from  the  erroneous  idea  that  th 

'  .—  joint  was  knighted  by  Charles  II.  in  a  merry  m- 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  order  Sirenia.    ment. 


si-re -nl-an,  a.&s. 


.  -         --,     . 

siren  is  simply  a  perforated  rotating  disk,  against    appropriate  to  a  siren. 


As  subst.:  Any  individual  member  of  the  order 
•irenia. 


*8l-r6n  -Ic-al,  a.    [Eng.  siren;   -ical.l    Like  or 


The  strong  table  groans 

Beneath  the  smoking  sirloin  stretch'd  immense 
From  side  to  side."  *"• j--« — 


sir  -mark,  «.    [SCRMABK.] 


Thomson:  Atttuttni,  504. 


pass  through  the  perforations,  and,  by  reason  of 

their  obliquity,    will   cause    the  movable  disk  to 

revolve   with    a 

rapidity  corre- 

sponding to  the 

pressure,      and 

each  time   that 

the    holes   coin- 

cide,   a  number 

of  little  puffs  of 

air  get  through 

s  i  multaneonsly, 

and,  if  the  pres- 

sure of  the  air  in 

the   cylinder    is 

sufficient,  the 

series    of    im- 

P  u  Ises     thus 

given    will   link 

the  mselves    to- 


Ichthy. :  A  synonym  of  Sirenidee,  1.  (q.  v.). 

tsir-e-n6i  de-I,  «.  pi.    [SIBENOIDA.] 

Ichthy.:  An  order  containing  a  single  family, 
similiarly  named,  constituting  Holler's  sub-class 
Dipnoi  (q.  v.). 

sir-gz,  s.    [Gr.getren.]    [SIBEN.] 

Entoni.:  The  typical  genus  of  Uroceridsp.  It  was 
formerly  called  Urocerus.  Sirexgiaas  is  the  Great- 


"  Who  is  here!  What!  are  you  packing,  tfrrak  '" 

Shakesp.:  Cymbrlixr,  iii.  5. 

•strt,  *.    [SvBT.]    A  quicksand,  a  bog. 

"They  discovered  the  immense  and  vast  ocean  of  the 
courts  to  be  all  over  full  of  llata,  shelve*,  shallows,  quick- 
sands, crags,  rocks,  gulfs,  whirlpools,  slrts,  &c."-Traml. 
of  Boccalini  (1626 1,  p.  42. 

sir  -up,  sir  -iip-y,  &c.    [SYRCP,  &c.] 


Siren,  used  as  Fog-signal. 


purple. 


iT 

fntensifS?  the 

!  the  sound. 


1  °f  a  large  trumPet.  which 


fate,    fat,    fare,     Amidst, 
or.     wore,     wpl<;     w5rk, 


Sl-rlc'-I-dffl,  «.  pi.    [Modern  Latin  sirex,  genit. 
iric(it)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 


what,     fall,     father;     we,    w«t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,    pit, 
who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cUre,    wnlte,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


est  throw  on  a  die. 
Si-sal,  s.    [Seedef.] 
Geog. :  A  port  in  Yucatan. 
Sisal-hemp,  s. 
Rot.:  Arjave  sisalana. 

*sis,e.  'size,  subst.    rSee  def.J    A  contraction  of 
assize  (q.  v.). 

"  You  said,  if  I  return'd  next  aize  in  Lent, 
I  should  be  in  remitter  of  your  grace." 

Donne. 


sire,    sir, 
e,     oe  =  e; 


marine;    go,     p8t, 
ey  =  a.      qu  -  Jrw. 


sisel 

•if -el,  8.    [Russ.J 

Zo6l  •  tiui-rmophilux  citillus,  a  small  squirrel-like 
rodent,  abundant  in  central  and  eastern  Europe 
land I  in  Siberia.  Called  also  Suslik  and  Earless 
Marmot. 

sls-e-ra-ra,  sis  -e  ra-rf ,  *.  [A  corruption  of 
,;rtioran '  (q.  v.).J  A  hard  Blow.  (Prov.) 

sis -kin,  s.  [Dan.ei'sfcen;  Sw.sisfcu;  Ger.  zeisig.] 

Ornith.:  Cunluflisspinus,  an  autumnal  visitant 
:from  the  north  to  temperate  regions,  generally 
leaving  in  the  spring,  though  many  pairs  remain 

id  breed.  The  adult  male  is  rather  less  than  five 
incheslong.  Its  plumage  is  chiefly  green,  spread 
overthe  back  and  upper  partsof  the  body,  with 
the  center  of  each  feather  dark  olive-green  ;  top  of 
head  and  chin  black ;  patches  of  yellow  behind  the 
ear,  on  neck,  breast,  greater  covers  and  tail,  and 
edge  of  quill  feathers;  abdomen  and  under-tail 
coverts  white,  deepening  into  gray  on  flanks.  They 
nest  usually  in  the  fork  of  a  bough,  and  lay  from 
three  to  five  eggs,  bluish-white,  spotted  at  the 
larger  end  with  brown  or  gray.  Breedersoften  pair 
the  Siskin  with  the  Canary  to  obtain  a  songbird 
whose  note  is  less  shrill  than  that  of  the  pure  Ca- 

IfThe  name  is  also  applied  to  the  American  pine- 
Bnch,  and  to  several  other  related  species  in  Asia 
and  South  America. 

sis  -k&-wlt,  8.    [American  Indian  name.] 
Ichthy. :  Salmo  siscowet  (Agass.)    A  large  variety 
if  the  namaycush,  or  lake  trout,  found  in  Lake 
Superior,  almost  too  fat  to  make  pleasing  food, 
sis-mom  -e-tSr,  s.   [SEISMOMETER.] 
sls-mSn  -dine,  slf-mon'-dlte,  s.    [After  Prof. 
V.  Sismonda.  of  Turin ;  suff.  -ine,  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  black  variety  of  Chloritoid  (q.  v.),  but 
:Des  Cloizeaux  states  that  very  thin  cleavage 
aminte  are  grass-green.  Occurs  at  San  Marcel, 
Val  d'Aosta,  Italy. 

si'  son,  8.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  sison=Sison  amomum. 
See  def  )  1 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Amminidra  (Lindleif) ;  umbel- 
iferous  plants,  section  Ammineee  (Sir  J.  Hooker). 
nvolucre  of  few  leaves,  partial,  subdimidiate; 
alyx-teeth  obsolete;  petals  broadly  obcordate, 
leeply  curved  and  notched,  with  an  inflected  point ; 
arpels  with  five  ribs  and  single  clavate  vittee 
wtween  them.  Only  known  species  Sison  amomum, 
he  Bastard  Stone-parsley.  It  is  a  plant  two  or 
ihree  feet  high,  the  lower  leaves  pinnate,  the  upper 
ut  into  narrow  segments. 
|  Bl'-80r,  i.  [From  the  native  name.] 
Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Siluridre  Proteropodes,  group 
lypostomatina.  Head  depressed,  spatulate ;  trunk 
iepressed;  tail  long  and  thin;  eyes  very  small; 
louth  inferior,  small,  transverse,  with  barbels ;  no 
,eeth.  One  species,  Sisor  rhabdophorus,  from  the 
ivers  of  northern  Bengal. 

slss,  v.  i.  [Dut.  sissen.]  To  hiss.  (Prov.  #  Amer.) 
Often  used  of  the  noise  made  by  grooms  when  rub- 
ing  down  horses.) 

BlSB  -ers.-kite,  s.  [After  Sissersk,  Urals,  Russia, 
/here  found ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Iridosmino  (q.  v.),  occurring 
,requently  in  hexagonal  flat  scales.  Specific  grav- 
-y,  20tO-21'2.  Iridium  not  over  30  per  cent. 

sis-sod  ,  sis-Sum  ,  s.    [Hind,  sissoo,  sissai.] 
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sis  -ter,  *sis-tlr,  »sos-ter,  *sus-ter,  *sys-ter, 
*SOS~tre,  *sus-tre,  s.  &  <t.  [Icol.  systir;  Sw.syster; 
Van.  nosier;  A.  S.  su-eostor,  swwster;  Dutch  zuster; 
Goth,  stcistar;  O.  H.  Ger.  suester,  suitter;  Ger. 
schwester;  Russ.  sestra ;  Lat.  soror;  Sausc.  efosri.J 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  female  born  of  the  same  parents  as  another ; 
the  correlative  to  brother. 

"But  bisidis  the  croSH  of  Jhesus  Btooden  his  rnoder  and 
thaaiiiriVpthinraodir  Marie  Cleophe  and  Marie  Maude- 
leyn." — Wy<-liffe:  Juhll  xix. 

2.  A  woman  closely  allied  to  or  associated  with 
another;  a  female  belonging  to  the  same  society, 
community,  or  the  like,  as  nuns  in  a  convent.    [SIS- 
TERHOOD.] 

"  Gave  him,  with  her  last  farewell. 
The  charge  of  Sister  Isabel." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  6. 

3.  A  woman  belonging  to  the  same  faith ;  a  female 
fellow-Christian. 

"If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of  food." 
— Jatttes  ii,  15. 

B.  At  adj.:  Applied  to  females,  or  things  regarded 
as  female,  of  the  same  kind  or  condition ;  akin. 

"Thus  have  I  given  yonr  lordship  the  best  account  I 
could  of  the  slater  dialects  of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
French.— Unwell:  Letters,  bk.  ii.,  let.  59. 

sister-block,  s. 
Ifaut.:  A  fiddle-block  (q.  v.). 
sister-hook,  *.    [MATCH-HOOK,  MOUSINQ-HOOK.] 
sister-in-law,  s.    A  husband's  or  wife's  sister; 
a  brother's  wife, 
sister-keelson,  s.    [KEELSON.] 
sister-like,  adv.    Like  sisters. 

"  And  sister-like  in  love  they  dwell 
In  that  lone  convent's  silent  cell." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  3. 

sister-marriage,  s. 

Anthrop. :  (For  def.  see  extract.) 

"  A  remarkable  Vedda  custom  sanctioned  a  man  taking 
his  younger  (not  elder)  sister  as  his  wife;  sister-inarriaye 
existing  among  the  Singhalese,  but  being  confined  to  the 
royal  family."— Tylor:  Primitive  Vulture  (ed.  1873),  i.  46. 

*Bls'-tSr,  V.  t.  &  i.     [SlSTEE,  8.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  be  sister  to ;  to  resemble  closely. 

"  Her  art  sisters  the  natural  roses." 

Sliakesp.:  Pericles,  v.     (Prol.) 

B.  [iitram.:  To  be  allied;  to  be  close  and  con- 
tiguous. 

"A  hill  whose  concave  womb  reworded 
A  plaintful  story  from  a  sistering  vale." 

Shakesp.:  Lover's  Complaint,  2. 
sis  -tSr-hood,  *sus  ter  hode,  «.    [Eng.  ni*ter; 
-hood.] 

•1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  sister ;  the 
office  or  duty  of  a  sister. 

"  For  susterhode  and  companie 

Of  loue."  Cower:  C.  A.,  v. 

2.  Sisters  collectively ;  a  number,  society,  or  com- 
munity of  sisters,  or  of  females  united  in  one  faith 
or  order. 

"The  members  of  a  religious  sisterluml  were  trained  to 
habits  of  order  and  obedience."—  Victoria  Magazine. 


1  In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  the  object  of 


sit 

(5)  Sistersof  Charity  of  St.  Paul:  Founded  by  M. 
Chauvet,  a  French  cure,  in  1704,  for  educational 

(6)  Sisters  of  Mercy:  Founded  in  Dublin  in  1827 
by  Catherine  McAuley,  forcarrying  on  the  spiritual 
and  corporal  works  of  mercy. 

(7)  Sisters  of  Providence  :  Founded  a  little  before 
the  French  Revolution, by  M.  Moyc,  for  educational 
work  in  country  districts. 

(8)  Sisters  of  St.   Hrigia.  or  of  I  he  Hull/  faith: 
Founded  by  Cardinal  Cullen  in  1857,  to  take  charge 
of  poor  schools. 

(9)  Sisters  of   the   Assumption:  An    educational 
order,  founded  by  Monsignor  Aff  re,  of  Pans,  in  18.J9. 

(10)  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd:    Founded  by 
Pfcro  Eudes  (whence  they  are  also  called  tudists) 
and  Margaret  1'Ami,  in  1646.     Their  object  is  the 
reformation  of  fallen  women. 

sls'-tSr  less,  «.  [Eng.  sister;  -less.]  Having  m> 
sister. 

slB'-tSr-ly1 ,  o.  [Eng.  nitter;  -Ijf.}  Like  a  sister; 
becoming  or  befitting  a  sister ;  affectionate. 

"And  after  much  debatement 
My  sisterly  remorse  confutes  mine  honor, 
And  I  did  yield  to  him." 

Sliakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  l. 

Sis -tine,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Pope 
Sixtus  V. ;  as,  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  the  Vatican  at 
Rome. 

sis  -tram,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  seistron,  from  seii> 
—  to  shake.] 

Music :  A  jingling  instrument  of  ancient  Egypt. 
It  had  four  loose  rods  in  a  lyre-shaped  metallic 
head.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  rattle  made  of  bronze  or 
silver,  according  to  ability.  It  was  used  m  the  ser- 
vices of  Isis  or  Athor,  which  were  introduced  into 
Rome  before  the  Christian  era,  and  is  still  employed 
in  Christian  churches  in  Nubia  and  Abyssinia. 

sl-sUr  -9,  (s.  as  zn),  s.    [SEISURA.] 

sl-sy'm  -brl  dse,  sl-sfm-brl-S  -m,  s.  pi.  [Lat. 
sisi/mbri(i)um;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. -(t)dce. -eo;.J 

Botany:  A  family  or  tribe  of  Notorhizew.  Seeds 
usually  in  a  single  series ;  cotyledons  incumbent, 
straight,  plano-convex.  Flowers  white,  yellow,  or 
lilac. 

sl-sf  m  -brl-am,  8.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  sisymbrion= 
a  sweet-smelling  plant,  probably  mint  or  thyme. 
Not  the  modern  genus.] 

Bot. :  Hedge-mustard ;  the  typical  genus  of  hisym- 

•.} /„    .  Anmiala    .  .i<     Hmnninltj.    \vit.ll    Slimiln 


be  Himalayas.    It  is  used  by  shipbt 

al  when  crooked  timbers  and  knees  are  required. 

slst,  v.  t.    [Lat.  sisto= to  stop.  ] 
Scots  Law : 

1.  To  stop,  to  stay. 

2.  To  cite,  to  summon,  to  bring  forward. 

*[  (1)  To  sist  one's  self:  To  take  a  place  at  the  bar 
f  a  court  where  one's  cause  is  to  be  judicially  tried 
nd  determined. 

(2)  To  sist  parties :  To  join  other  parties  in  a  suit 
r  action,  and  serve  them  with  process. 

(3)  To  sist  proceedings:   To  delay  judicial  pro- 
^edinRS   in   a   cause.    (Used  both    in   civil   and 
:clesiastical  courts.) 

slat,  s.    [SlST,  «.] 

Scots  Law :  The  act  of  legally  delaying  diligence 

"  execution  on  decrees  for  civil  debts. 

V  Sist  on  a  suspension : 

Scots  Law:  In  the  Court  of  Session  the  order  or 

'junction  of  the  lord-ordinary   prohibiting  dili- 

>nce  to  proceed,  where  relevant  grounds  of  snper- 

jssion  have  been  stated  in  the  bill  of  supersession. 

llTJPEESESSION.] 

*sls'-tence,  s.  [Lat.  sistens,  pr.  par.  of  sisto=to 
iop.]  A  halting-place. 

"There  IB  seldome  any  sfstence  'twixt  sinking  and 
'imming." — Hoicell:  Dodona's  Grove,  p.  122. 


,  , 

they  extended  their  sphere  of  work,  and  founded 
hospitals,  refuges  for  penitents,  and  schools,  and 
for  the  last  four  centuries  among  Roman  Catholics 
the  education  of  girls  of  all  classes  has  been  largely 
connected  with  sisterhoods.  The  first  Anglican  sis- 
terhood was  founded  by  Miss  Sellou  in  1848.  Since 
then  several  others  have  arisen,  such  as  the  Sisters 
of  the  Poor  and  the  Good  Samaritans.  The  Angli- 
can sisters  generally  wear  a  distinguishing  dress, 
but  this  is  not  a  universal  rule ;  and  vows  are  not 
obligatory,  though  it  is  understood  that  they  mean 
to  devote  themselves  heart  and  soul  to  the  work. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important 
Roman  sisterhoods.  (Thestatistics  given  are  taken 
from  AddisA  Arnold's  Catholic  Dictionary,  ed.  1884.) 

(1)  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor:  Founded  m  1840  by 
M.  le  Pailleur,  the  Cure  of  St.  Servan,  for  the  sup- 
port, relief,  and  nursing  of  the  aged  or  infirm  poor. 
Their  only  resources  are  the  alms  of  the  charitable, 
in  many  cases  gathered  from  door  to  door. 

(2)  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame:    Founded  at 
Amiens  in  1797.    The  sisters  devote  themselves  to 
teaching,  especially  among  the  poor. 

(3)  Sisters  of  Charity :  Founded  by  St.  Vincent  do 
Paul  at  Paris  in  1634,  for  the  work  of  nursing  the 
sick  inhospitals,  to  which  are  sometimes  added  the 
charge  of  orphanages  and  the  management  of  poor 
schools.    Called  also  Gray  Sisters,  Daughters   of 
Charity,  and  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

(4)  Sisters  of  Charity  (Irish):  Founded  in  Dublin 
in  1815,  by  Mary  Francis  Aikenhead,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nursing  the  sick  in  hospitals  and  at  their 
own  homes. 


pod  narrow,  linear,  rounded,  or  six-wmgea;  valves 
convex  or  three-angled,  three-nerved  ;  stigma  entire. 
Known  species  about  eighty :  chiefly  from  the  north 
temperate  zone.  North  India  from  Rajpootana  to 
the  Punjab.  The  seed  is  stimulant,  restorative, 
and,  it  is  said,  febrifugal ;  it  is  used  m  India  also 
externally  as  a  stimulant  poultice.  S.  thalianum 
is  often  called  Arabis  thaliana. 
Sis  f-phe  an,  a.  [See  def.] 


„ 'f  Corinth.    He  was  distinguished 

for  his  craftiness  and  cunning ;  and  his  punishment 
in  Tartarus  for  his  crimes  committed  on  earth  con- 
sisted in  rolling  a  huge  stone  to  the  top  of  a  high 
hill,  which  constantly  recoiled,  and  thus  rendered 
his  labor  incessant.  The  term  is  hence  applied  to 
something  unending  or  unceasing;  as,  a  Sisyphean 
task. 

sls-f-rln'-chl-um,  *sls-f-rhfn  -chl-um.suftef. 
[Lat.  sisyrinchion ;  Greek  sisyringchion=a  bulbous 
plant  of  the  Iris  kind.  Not  the  modern  genus, 
which  has  fibrous  roots,  and  is  American.] 

Botany:  Blue-eyed  grass;  a  genus  of  Iridaceae. 
Perianth  six  cleft,  segments  nearly  equal,  patent, 
tube  scarcely  longer  than  the  limb,  stamens  mona- 
delphous;  stigma  three-partite,  segments  filiform. 
Sisyrinchium  bermudianum,  or  anceps,  the  com- 
mon Blue-eyed  grass,  or  Bermudiana,  has  linear, 
equitant,  radical  leaves,  scapes  six  to  eighteen 
inches  high,  perianth  segments  blue  inside.  It  is 
common  in  Bermuda  and  the  temperate  mainland 
of  North  America.  S.  galaxioides,  from  Brazil,  is 
reputed  purgative. 

Bit,  *8itte,  *sytte  (pa.  t.  sat,  *sate,  pa.  par.  sat, 
*seten,  *siten),  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  sittan  (pa.  t.  scef,  pi. 
stkton,  pa.  par.  seten) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zitten;  Icel. 
sitja  (pa.  t.  sat,  pa.  par.  setinn) ;  Dan.sidde;  bw. 
siita;  Goth.  Man;  O.  H.  Ger.  sizzan;  GeT.sitzen; 
Gr.  Aedzoma<=Latin  sedeo;  Russ.  sidiete;  Sansc. 
sad.  From  the  same  root  come  seat,  set,  settle,  se- 
date, sieget  possess,  preside,  sediment,  session,  sub- 
side, Ac.J 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  rest  upon  the  haunches  or  lower  extremities 
of  the  body ;  to  repose  on  a  seat ;  to  seat  one's  self. 
Generally  applied  to  human  beings. 
"Aloft  in  awful  state, 
The  godlike  hero  sat." 

Dryden:  Alexander's  Feast. 


oil,    b6y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -glon  =  zhfin.     -tlous,     -clous, 


sin,     a;;     expect,      Xenoptton,     exist,    ph     f. 
-slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


Sita 
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situate 


'1.  To  porch  ;  to  rest  on  the  foot ;  as,  A  bird  sits  on 
a  tree. 

;j.  To  incubate;  to  cover  and  keep  warm  eggs 
for  hatching. 

"The  partridge  sitteth  on  eggs,  and  hatcheth  them 
not." — Jeremiah  xvii.  11. 

4.  To  occupy  a  place  or  seat  in  an  official  capac- 
ity; to  have  a  seat  in  any  council  or  assembly,  as  a 
member;  to  bo  a  member  or  representative  for  a 
place  in  a  representative  assembly. 

"Several  gentlemen  who  sat  on  the  late  Ordnance 
Committee." — London  Daily  Telfytttjih. 

5.  To  meet,  or  be  convened  as  an  assembly;  to 
hold  a  sitting  or  session ;  to  meet  for  business;  to 
be  officially  engaged  in  public  business. 

"There  will  be  no  necessity  for  the  House  of  Commons 
to  sit  on  Tuesday." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

6.  To  stay  or  remain  in  a  place. 

"I  have    sat   here  all    day." — Shakesp.: 
Measure,  iv.  1. 
*7.  To  continue  or  remain  occupied ;  to  stay. 

"We  sit  too  long  on  trifles." 

Shukesit.:  Perfcles,  ii.  3. 

8.  To  rest  or  remain  in  any  position,  condition, 
or  situation;  to  rest,  to  abide. 

sit 


Si-tS-.s.    [Seedef.  1.] 

1.  Hindu.  Mythology:  The  wife  of  the  liero-god 
Kama. 

2.  Astron. ;  [ASTEROID,  244.] 
sl-ta  -n»,  s.    [Cf.  SITA.J 


Zoology:  An  Indian  genus  of  Agamidfe,  with  two  fourth  longest';  tail  short  an 
species.  Limbs  long,  five  toes  in  front,  four  behind  :  hlml  too  ionger  than  middle. 
scales  regularly  arranged,  keeled ;  male  with  a  very 


sit  -ta,,-s-   [Lat.,  from  Gr.sitte=&  woodpecker.] 
Ornith.:  Nuthatch;  the  typical  genus  of  tho  sub- 
family   Sittinee,  with  seventeen    species,    ranging 
over  tho  Palaearctic  and  Nearctic  regions  to  South 
India  and  Mexico.     Bill  straight,  nostrils  in  broad 
groove;    wings,   first  quill  very   short,  third   and 
id  broad ;  tarsi  strong 


largo  gul a r  appendage,  which  can  be  folded  up  like 
a  fan.  (G&nthtr.) 

sl'-ta,-rls,  s.  [Or.  sitarion  =  a  little  corn,  bread, 
or  food.J 

Eiitom.:  A  genus  of  Meloidte  (q.  v.).  It  is  para- 
sitic in  the  nest  of  the  Mason-bee  (q.  v.).  M.  Fabre 
has  shown  that,  emerging  from  the  egg  as  a  minute 
insect,  with  six  legs,  two  long  antennae,  and  four 
eyes,  it  affixes  itself  to  the  male  bees  as  they  emerge 
from  the  combs  in  the  spring.  Thence  it  transfers 


[Six.] 


*slt   tand,  *slt   tende,  ?»•.  par.  or  adj. 
Sitting,  becoming,  beseeming. 

slt-tel'-la,  subst.    [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  sitta 
(q.v.).l 

Onitth.:    A  genus  of  Sittinae.  with 
from  Australia  and  New  Guinea. 


•ix  species, 


slt-ter,  s.    [Eng.  sit;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  sits. 

And  he  cam  and  took  of  the  righthond  of  the  sitter  in 


"Shall   your   brethren   go  to   war,    and    shall    ve 
here?"— lumbers  xxii.  6. 


9.  To  have  a  seat  or  position ;  to  be  placed  or 
oca  ted:  to  dwell. 

"Is  there  no  pity  sitting  in  the  clouds?" 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hi.  6. 

10.  To  rest,  lie,  or  bear  on;  to  be  felt  as  a  weight 
or  burden ;  to  press. 

*'  Woe  doth  the  heavier  sit 
When  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  3. 

11.  To  assume  a  position  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing one's  portrait  taken  or  bust  modeled,  or  the 
like. 

"One  is  under  no  more  obligation  to  extol  everything 
he  finds  in  the  author  he  translates,  than  a  painter  is  to 
make  every  face  that  situ  to  him  handsome."— Garth. 

12.  To    attend   the   ministrations  of;  as   to  sit 
under  a  minister. 

13.  To  attend  for  the  purpose  of  being  examined : 
ae,  to  sit  for  a  fellowship  at  Dublin.    Pupil  teachers 
are  also  said  to  sit  when  they  attend  examinations 
for  certificates  under  the  Elementary  Education 
Act. 

*14.  To  have  position  or  direction. 
"  Plucking  the  grass,  to  know  where  sits  the  wind." 
Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

15.  To  be  suited  to  a  person ;  to  fit,  suit,  or  become 
when  put  on. 

"How  will  my  garments  sit  upon  me?" 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

*16.  To  be  becoming,  proper,  or  beseeming;  to 
beseem. 

•'  With  them  it  sits  to  care  for  their  heire." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar,-  May. 

B.  Reflex. :  To  place  on  a  seat ;  to  seat. 

"  Sit  you  down." — Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v, 

C.  Transitively: 

1.  To  keep  the  seat  upon. 

"  He  could  not  sit  his  mule." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  nil.,  iv.  2. 

2.  To  become,  to  befit,  to  beseem,  to  be  becom- 
ing to. 

"It  sttte  the  well  to  le»ue  pride, 
And  take  hnmblesse  on  thy  side/' 

Gower:  C.  A.,  ii. 

*~  1.  To  sit  at  table;  to  sit  at  meat:  To  be  at  table 
for  eating. 

2.  To  sit  down: 

(1)  To  seat  one's  self  on  a  chair  or  other  seat. 

(z)  To  begin  a  siege. 

"Nor  would  the  enemy  have  sat  rf«wn  before  it,  till 
they  had  done  their  business  in  all  other  places."— Clar- 
endon: Civil  War. 

*(3)  To  settle ;  to  take  op  a  permanent  abode. 
"From  besides  Tanaia,  the  Goths,   Huns,   and   Oetes 
sat  down.   —Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 


from  the  combs  in  the  spring.    Thence  it  transfers        "And  he  cam  and  took  of  the  righthond  ol 
Measure  for    itself  to  the  females.     Whenever  a  bee  deposits  her    the  trone  the  book."—  Wycliffe;  Apwalips  v. 
eggs  the  Sitaris  devours  them.    Next  the  parasite 
loses  its  eyes,  its  antennie  and  legs  become  rudi- 
mentary, and  it  emerges  as  a  perfect  beetle.    (Dar- 
idn:  Orig.  Species,  ch.  xiv.) 

Bite-  *sc,lte,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  situm,  accus.  of 
st7ic*=a  site,  also  pa.  par.  of  *ino=to  let,  to  suffer, 
to  permit.] 

1.  Local  position ;  situation,  as  regards  surround- 
ings 


"The  site,  the  wealth,  the  beauty  of  the  place." 

Beatim.  <f-  Flet.:  Prophetess,  ii.  3. 

•2.  Posture.    (Thomson:  Spring,  1,023.) 

3.  A  plot  of  ground  set  out  or  fit  for  building. 

*8lt'-8d,  a.    [Eng.siY(e);  -ed.~\    Situated, placed; 
having  a  site. 

"  It  sited  was  in  fruitful  soil  of  old." 

Spenser.  F.  Q.,  III.,  vi.  31. 

Sit  -fast,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  sit,  and/08/.] 
*A.  As  adj.:  Stationary,  immovable. 

"  To  find  the  sit  fast  acres  where  you  left  them." 

Emerson.     (Annandate.) 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Bot.:  Ranunculus  repens  and  Ononis  arvensis, 
the  roots  of  which  cling  tenaciously  to  thp  ground. 

2.  Farr.:  An  ulcerated  horny  sore  or  tumor  on  a 
horse's  back  under  the  saddle. 

*slth,  *Sithe,  *Sithen,  adv.,  prep.,  con./.,  &  subst. 


A.  As  adverb: 

1.  Since. 

2.  Afterward. 

"  The  thrid  sorrow  of  this  lond  com  thorgh  the  Sessons, 
That  ten  sithes  arynped  vppon  the  Bretons, 
And  sithen  were  chaced  ageyn  away." 

Robert  de  Bi-tnine,  p.  7. 

B.  As  prep.:  Since:  from  the  time  that. 

"  He  axide  his  fadir  how  long  it  in  sithe  this  hathe  falle 
to  him."—  Wycliffe:  Mark  ix. 

C.  Asconj.:  Since;  seeing  that. 

"  A  man  may  always  erre,  4  yet  not  fayle  nor  fal  away 
fro  God,  sfth  euery  errour  is  not  uampnable."—  More- 
Works,  p.  775. 

D.  As  subst . :  A  time,  an  occasion. 

"  A  thousand  sithes  I  curse  the  careful)  houre." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar,-  January. 

sithe,  r.  i.    [SlGH.]    To  sigh.    (Prov.  Eng.) 
*sHn  -ed,  adj.    [Mid.  Eng.  sitJie-a  scythe;  -ed.] 
Armed  with  scythes;  scythed. 
*slthe -ma-n,  s. 


2.  One  who  sits  for  his  portrait. 

3.  A  bird  that  sits  or  incubates. 

"The oldest  hens  are  reckoned  the  best  sitters;  and  the 
youngest  the  best  layers."— Mortimer.-  Husbandry. 

fslt  -tl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sitt(a') ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]  [SnTtmflL] 

sH-ti  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sitt(a) ;  Lat.  fern,  pi 
adj.  suff.  -ince.} 

Ornith.:  Nuthatches;  a  sub-family  of  Certhiidee, 
with  six  genera  and  thirty-one  species.  (Formerly 
made  a  family,  Sittid*.)  Outer  toe  longer  than 
inner,  and  united  as  far  as  first  joint  to  middle  toe. 
They  are  small  tree-creeping  birds,  and  are  widely 
distributed. 

slt'-tlne,  a.  [SITTING.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Sittinse  of  Nuthatches. 

Sit  -ting,  pr.par.,  a.,  &  s.    [SlT.] 

A.  Aspr.par. '  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Resting  on  the  haunches  or  lower  extremity  of 
the  body;  seated. 

2.  Incubating,  brooding;  as,  a  sitting  hen. 

3.  Perched,  or  resting  on  one  leg,  as  birds. 

4.  Having  a  scat  in  a  council,  assembly,  *fcc..  as  a 
sitting  member  of  Parliament. 

5.  Occupying  a  seat  in  an  official  capacity;  hold- 
ing a  court ;  as,  a  sitting  judge. 

II.  Bot.:  Sessile. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  one  who  sits;  the  posture 
of  being  on  a  seat. 

2.  The  act  of  one  who  sits  for  his  portrait;  the 
occasion  on  which  or  the  time  during  which  one  sits 
for  his  portrait,  bust,  model,  <tc. 

"  Few  good  pictures  have  been  finished  at  one  sitting." 
— Dryden. 

3.  Incubation;  a  resting  on  eggs  for  hatching,  as 
fowls. 

"Whilst  the  hen  is  covering  her  eggs,  the  male  bird 
takes  his  stand  upon  a  neighouring  bough  and  amuses 
her  with  his  songs  during  the  whole  time  of  her  sitting." 
Add  i  son. 

4.  A  session  ;  a  meeting  for  business;  the  meeting 
or  presence  of  any  body  of  men  in  their  official  seats 
for  the  transaction  of  business. 

"The  sitting  closed  in  great  agitation."— Mticaitlay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 


*(4)  To  rest  content ;  to  stay  or  stop,  a* 
satisfied. 


being 


"Here  we  cannot  sft  dotea,  but  still  proceed  in  o'ur 
search,  and  look  higher  for  a  support."  —Rogers. 

3.  To  sit  out: 

(1)  To  sit  till  all  is  over  or  done ;  as,  to  sit  out  a 
performance. 

*(2)  To  be  without  engagement  or  employment ; 
to  stand  out,  or  not  to  take  part,  as  in  a  game. 


5.  The  holding  of  a  court  of  justice. 

6.  The  time  during  which  one  sits,  as  at  cards, 
situ  -en,   sltn'-ence,   *slth  -ens,   *sith-tnen,    books,  work,  or  the  like. 

adv.&conj.     [SINCE.]  "For  the  understanding  of  any  one  of  St.  Paul's  epistles, 

A.  As  adv. :  Since,  afterward.  J  read  u  II11  thro"gh  at  one  sitting."— Locke. 

B.  Asconj.:  Since ;  seeing  that.  7.  The  space  occupied  by  one  person  in  a  church 
Slvhes,  s.    [SiETHES.]  or  other  place  of  regular  meeting. 

rr,        ....  -  ,  ,„  8.  A  set  of  eggs  placed  under  a  hen  for  hatching. 

81  -tic,  a.    [Gr.  sitikos=of  corn.]  (See  etym.  and    When  no  number  is  specified,  it  usually  consists  of 
compound.)  twelve  or  thirteen. 

sitlc-acid,*.  sitting-room,  *. 

1.  Sufficient  space   or    room    for  sitting    in;  as, 
There  was  no  Kittiny-room  in  the  hall. 

2.  An  apartment  or  room  for  sitting  in  ;  a  parlor. 

Sit  -u.-9.te,  a.     [Low  Lat.  sititatus,  pa.  par.  of 
»ifuo=to  place,  to  locate,  from  Lat.  s/ht«=a  site 


a- .  ,       -»-    -  _., [Ql.tition= 

food ;  Eng.  suit,  -ology.] 

Med. :  That  department  of  medical  science  which 
deals  with  matters  connected  with  diet ;  dietetics. 
(Mayne.) 

sI-tI-&-ph6 -bl-a,  Sl-tI-6-ma  -nl-a,  s.  [Greek 
sition  —  food,  andphobos= fear,  or  mama=madness.J 

Mental  Pathol. :  The  refusal  to  take  food,  a  com- 
mon symptom  in  persons  suffering  from  melan- 


"  I  know  where  it  is  situate."— ShakfSp. :  Love's  Labor's 


a  game.  mon  symptom  in  persons  sutfering  from   melan-  T    ,  •  , 

They  are  glad,  rather  than  nit  out,  to  play  very  small  cholia.     It  may  proceed  from  hallucination  or  from  „ 

rame.  ana  to      like  use  or  jiripments,  such  as  will  not  anorexia,  the  sensation  of  hunger  being  scarcely  '-•  "laced,  consisting. 

acy.  —  Bp.  sandemun.-  juAijment.  experienced,  but  in  either  case    the   mechanical  "Pleasure  situate  in  hill  and  dale." 

t  \  Si      -u p:               •              '  administration  of  food  is  necessary.    (Xysten.)  Miltun. P.  L.,  r 

(1)  To  rise  or  bo  raised  from  a  recumbent  nosi-       «tt.  -nto-VSi-    <*     tvnrr    „,•/    o«^   ^...  ,,.i.   ..--i *att.'-n_at.o     fl.    t     TQTT-TT*^      „  i    T«   «i« 


prove 
4. 

tion? 


from  a  recumbent  posi-       sit  -Slc-kgr,  s.    [Eng.  sit,  and  Scotch  sicker= 


Bnt.:  Ranunculus  repens.   [SITFAST,  B.  1.]  (Brit- 
ten <£  Holland.]  arc 


*slt-n  ate, 
locate. 


i.  641. 
[SITUATE,   a.]    To  place,   to 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or,     w8re.     wolf, 


"  A  painter  would  situates,  beggar  under  a  triumphal 
•ch."  —  Lanclor:  Works,  ii.     (Author  to  the  Reader. ) 


what,     fail,     fatner;     w«,    wgt,     here,     camel,    Mr,    thSre;     pine,    pit, 
whd,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     ciire,    vnite.    cBr,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
8,     OB  =  6; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


g6,    p8t, 
qu  =  kw. 


situated 
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sit   u  at-ed,  ...    I  Eug.  situatM  ;  -<-•<!.] 
1.  Having  a  situation,  seat,  or  position;  seated, 
I  .larei  1,  or  located  with  relation  to  other  objects;  as, 
ia  house  «('rimted  on  a  hill,  a  town  situated  on  the 
-ea-coast,  &c.  .  , 

•J.  Placed  or  being  in  any  state  or  condition  will 
.  relation  to  other  men  or  things. 

"Thus  tttiintrtl,  we  began  to  clear  places  in  the  woods." 

econd  :'•»/. e/<-.  hk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 
sit  u  a   tion,  s.    [Fr.]    [SITUATE,...] 
1.  P. .sition,  place,  seat,  or  location  with  relation 
to  other  objects. 

1      "Prince  Osartiii  has  apalace  ill  a  pleasjiin  *;tu>tti<'»." 

-  A<l<l'*»n:  On  Italy. 

•2.  Condition,  state,  or  position  with  relation  to 
-  society  or  circumstances. 

"  We  honed  to  enjoy  with  ease  what,  in  our  *>tiinti>m, 
t  might  ba  called  the  luxuries  of  life."—  Cook:  SeeouJ  t;,u- 
..!/••,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

:!.  Temporary  condition  of  affairs ;  circumstances ; 
position  of  affairs. 

4.  Hence,  a  point  or  conjuncture  in  a  play. 
r>.  Place,  office,  permanent  employment ;  as,  he  has 
a  tUuation  under  government. 

^  Situation  is  said  generally  of  objects  as  they 
respect  others ;  condition  as  they  respect  themselves. 
Hit  u  a  tion  and  condition  are  either  permanent  or  tem- 
porary ;  case  is  a  species  of  temporary  condition, 
situation  and  condition  are  said  of  that  which  is 
contingent  and  changeable ;  state,  signifying  that 
position  in  which  one  stands,  is  said  of  that  which 
is  comparatively  stable  and  established.  (Crabb.) 
\  sl-tus,  s.  [Lat] 

Bot. :  The  position  occupied  by  an  organ, 
sltz,  s.    [Ger.  =  a  chair.]  (See  compound.) 
t     sitz-bath,  mbst.    A  hip-bath,  in  which  a  person 
assumes  a  sitting  posture;  a  bath  taken  in  a  sitting 
posture. 

I     Sl-um,  8.    [Gr.  «i<m=a  marsh  or  meadow  plant, 
probably's/uni  lot  i  folium.] 

Bot  •   Water-parsnip ;  a  genus  of  Umbelluera?, 

I  family  Amminidfe.    Bracts  and  bracteoles  many ; 

I  calyx-teeth   small  or  obsolete;   petals  obcordate, 

with    an    inflected  point,  white;  carpels,  with  fave 

i  rather  obtuse  ribs,  and  two  or  more  vitt»  in  the 

interstices ;  suture  with  vitta? ;  fruit  ovate  or  glo- 

i  bo&e,  subdidymous.  crowned  by  the  depressed  base 

of  the  reflexed  styles.    Known  species  four. 

j     St   va,  tSl -wa,  s.    [Sansc.,  &c.,  from  Sans,  cira 

=  happy,' happinessj 

1.  Brahmaniim:  The  Destroyer  and  Reproducer ; 
1  the  third  person  of  the  Hindu  triad.  Modern  views 
i  of  Siva  seem  to  have  been  evolved  from  two  dis- 
'  tinct  germs,  one  Aryan,  the  other  Turanian.  The 
I  Aryans  of  Vedic  times,  deeply  impressed  on  liear- 

•  ing  the  noise  and  viewing  the  devastation  produced 
by  a  cvclone,  framed  the  conception  of  Rudra,  the 
Roarer,  or  Storm-god,  afterward  developed    into 

i  Siva,  the  destroyer.  Reflecting  next  that  the  death 
of  living  organisms 
cleared  the  way  for 
younger  and  more  fruit- 
ful life,  they  added  the 
conception  of  Siva,  the 
Reproducer  as  well  as 
the  Destroyer.  The 
Turanian  aborigines 
were  in  that  state  of  re- 
ligious barbarism  when 
every  god  is  an  object  of 
terror.  When  converted 
to  B  r  a  h  m  a  n  i  s  m,  they 
had  to  choose  between 
Vishnu,  the  Preserver, 
and  Siva,  the  Destroyer 
(Brahma  having  become 
nearly  obsolete),  and  in- 
stinctively preferred 
Siva  as  their  patron  di- 
vinity. Theimageof  Siva, 


Sivalik-strata,  s.  pi. 

Geologu:  Certain  freshwater  strata  found  in  the 
Sivalik  Hills  in  Sirmoor,  &c.  They  wore  originally 
regarded  as  Miocene,  but  Mr.  Blanford  believes 
that,  while  the  Lower  Sivalik  or  Nahun  beds  are 
not  older  than  Upper  Miocene,  the  mass  of  the 
^trata  is  Pliocene.  Thoy  have  been  investigated  by 
Dr  Hu»h  Falconer,  Sir  Proby  T.  Cautley,  Lieuts. 
Baker  and  Durand  (Sir  Henry  Durandl,  and  by  the 


Forty-eight  genera  and  ninety-three  species  of  mam- 
malia, some  recent,  others  extinct,  have  been 
described;  they  include  Macacus,  Semnopithecus, 
Felis,  Machairodus,  Elophas,  Mastodon,  Rhino- 
ceros, Equus,  Hippariou,  Hippopotamus,  Cervus, 
Sivatherium,  Antilope,  Capra,  Ovis,  Camelus,  Mus, 
and  Hystrix.  Some  species  have  lingered  on  in  the 
Xerbuddah  and  the  Godavery  Valley  to  the  Pleisto- 
cene, with  flint  implements. 

Si  -van,  «.  fHebrew  sivan ;  Pers.  tefendarmad; 
Pehlovi  sapandomad;  Zend  tpenti  armaiti.]  The 
third  month  of  the  Hebrew  year.  It  extended  from 
the  new  moon  of  June  to  that  of  July.  (Esther 
viii.  9.) 

jsi  va-ther  -l-Asa,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Lat.  simther- 
(mm) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -idee.) 

Palceont.:  A  family  of  Cavicorma,  proposed  by 
Dr.  Murie,  for  the  reception  of  Sivatherium  (q.  v.), 
which  ho  regards  as  most  nearly  related  to  the 
Antilocaprida?. 

si-va-ther  -I-um,  s.  [Eng.,  <tc.,  Siva,  1,  and  Gr. 
therion=a  wild  beast.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Antilopidee  or  Sivatheridee, 
with    one    species,   Sivatherium    giganteum,   dis- 
covered by  Falconer 
and  Cautley  in  the 
Sivalik  Hills.    [Siv- 

ALIK-STRATA.]        1 1 

must  have  been  far 
larger  than  any 
living  Ruminant, 
for  the  skull  was 
nearly  as  long  as 
thatof  an  elephant. 
Dr.  Falconer  (Pal- 
(font.  Notes,  ed. 
Murchison),  con- 
sidered that  it  con- 
nected the  Rumi- 
nantia  with  the 
Pachydermata.  It 
had  two  pairs  of 
horns;  the  anterior  pair  simple,  the  posterior 
possessing  two  snags  or  branches.  [BRAMATHE- 
RIUM.]  (See  extract.) 

"That  the  Sivathertum  had  a  huge  long  proboscis,  tac- 
tile and  prehensile,  as  in  the  Elephant,  or,  to  a  lessened 
extent,  as  in  the  Tapir,  does  not  seem  to  be  established. 
Falconer  and  Cautley,  from  the  structure  of  the  facial 
bones,  infer  as  much.  The  bones  of  the  face  of  Sivather- 
ium and  Saiga  assimilate  closely  in  pattern,  and  indi- 
vidually correspond;  and,  as  in  the  latter  we  have  a  soft, 
flabby  enlarged,  patulous  nostril  of  moderate  dimen- 
sion it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  probability,  that  the  same 
existed  in  the  former,  as  in  the  Elk  and  others.  For  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  when  we  attribute  a  pachyderm  s 
trunk  to  the  Sivatherium,  that  the  animal  had  large, 
heavy  horns  occipital  and  pre-frontal,  u  circumstance 
vastly  different  from  the  Elephant  and  Tapir.  —  Dr. 
Murie,  in  Ueul.  May.,  1871,  \>.  442. 

SI  -V?r,  s.     [SWER.] 

*slv  -er,  r.  i.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    To  simmer. 

SlV  -Venf,  8.      [SlBBENS.] 

six  *sixe,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.sti,  siex,  *y.r:  cogn.  with 
Dut.  xeti  Icel.,  Dan.  &  Sw.  sex-  O.  H.  (ler.selu: 
Ger.  secte;  Fr.  six;  Goth,  sarlts;  Rues,  sheste;  Wei. 
chwech;  Gael.  &  Irish  se;  Lat.  sex;  {ir.hex;  Lith. 
czeszi:  Pers.  &  Sansc.  shash;  Sp.  &.  Port,  sets;  Ital. 

Ki.] 

A.  As  ndj. :  Amounting  to  the  sum  or  number  of 
twice  three ;  one  more  than  five. 


sixthly 

six-banded  armadillo,  t.    [Povorj.] 
six-belted  clear-wing,  s. 

Entonuil.:  X.si.r  i<-hin-umonif<irniis.  a  European 
hawk-moth.  The  larva  feeds  on  Helleborus  fcetidus. 

six-gllled  sfcark,  s.    [XOTIDANL-S.] 

six-o'-clock  flower,  s. 

Bot.:  Ornitkogaluin  ^ltnbt•l[«tum.  Named  from 
the  early  closing  of  the  flowers.  (Britten  •<(•  Hol- 
land.) 

Six-principle  Baptists,  s.  pi. 

Chuch  Hist. :  An  American  sec  t  of  Baptists,  claim- 


Skull  of  Sivatherium. 


on  the  Brahminical  conception,  is  a  man  of  fair 

color,  in  profound  thought,  with  the  symbol  of  the 

Ganges  above  his   head,   and    the    Brahman-bull 

(q.  v  )  at  his  side.  The  Turanians  added  a  necklace 

of  skulls,  a  collar  of  twining  serpents,  a  tiger  skin 

and  a  club  with  a  human  head  at  the  end,  five  faces 

and  four  arms;  his  wife  is  Durga,  or  Kali;  the       -|  ^1(  j  ne  nix  stni<;i<ai. 

Linga  (q.v.)  is  his  symbol,  and  the  chief  form  in       Enij.UM.:  The  popular  name  for  the  Act  31  lien. 

which  ho  is  now  worshiped  in  India.    [SAIVA.]  VIII. ,c.U,  technically  called  "An  Act  for  Abolishing 

2.  Astron.  (of  the  form  Sivra) :    [ASTEROID,  HO.]    Diversjty  of  Opinion."    It  provided  that  if  any  one 

3.  Ornith. :  A  genus  of    Liotrichidee,  with  three    • 
species,  from  the  Himalayas. 

Sl-va-llk,  SI-wa-lik,  Se-wa-llk  (wasv),  s. 
[FromSi'ua  (q.v.).] 

1.  Georj. :  The  name  given  to  a  range  of  Indian 
hills,  otherwise  called  tne  Sub-Himalayas,  running 
parallel  to  the  main  chain,  and  generally  consist- 
ing of  two  ranges  separated  by  a  broad  doon  or  val- 
ley, the  southern  slope  overlooking  the  plain  of 
the  Ganges. 

Geol.  (pi.):  The  Sivalik  strata. 


B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  of  six,  or  twice  three. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  such  number,  as  6  or  vi. 
if  (1)  The  Six  Articles: 

'  ir  name  lor  mo  .\ct  ai  nei 

ig 

.Diversity  01  upmiuii.  j,i,  ^i w* ivjiiv«  11.  i  .1  .i.ij  f.io 
bv  word  of  mouth  or  in  writing  denied  the  real 
presence,  or  affirmed  that  communion  in  both  kinds 
was  necessary,  or  that  priests  might  marry,  or  that 
vows  of  chastity  might  be  broken,  or  that  private 
masses  should  not  be  used,  or  that  auricular  con- 
fession was  inexpedient,  he  should  be  deemed  guilty 
of  felony.  Called  also  the  Bloody  Statute,  and  the 
Whip  with  Six  Strings.  Repealed  by  1  Eliz.,  c.  1. 
(2)  To  be  at  six  and  seven  or  (more  commonly)  at 
sixes  and  sevens :  To  be  in  a  state  of  disorder  or 
confusion.  


name,  are  Repentance  from  dead  works,  Faith 
toward  God,  the  Doctrine  of  Baptism,  Laying  on  of 
Hands.  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  and  Eternal 
Judgment  (Heb.  v.  1-3). 

six-shafted  bird  of  Paradise,  s. 

Ornith,:  Parotid  sexpennis.  Called  also  the  Six- 
plumed  Bird  of  Paradise.  [PAROTIA.] 

six-shooter,  ».  A  colloquial  name  for  a  six- 
chambered  revolver. 

six-spot  burnet-moth, «.    [BURXET-MOTH.I 

six-striped  rustic,  s. 

Entom.:  A  European  night-moth,  Noctua  um~ 
brosa. 

Six,  s.    [See  compound.] 

Six's  thermometer,  s. 

Physics:  A  form  of  thermometer  invented  by  Sir 
in  1782,  which  regulated  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum temperature  occurring  between  observations. 
It  has  since  been  modified  by  Dr.  Miller  and  Mr. 
Cassella.  [THERMOMETER.] 

six    am.  s.    [Fr.]    A  stanza  of  six  verses. 

Slxe.s.    [Seodef.] 

Chem. :  Gmeliu's  name  for  propyleue,  from  con- 
taining six  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

six -fold,  a.  [Eng.  six,  and /bid.]  Six  times  re- 
peated ;  six  times  as  many  or  as  much. 

Six  -pen$e,  «.    [Eng.  s/.c,  and  pence.] 

1.  An  English  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  six  pen- 
nios-pr  half  a  shilling. 

2.  Tiie  value  of  six  pennies  or  half  a  shilling. 

Blx'-pen-ny1,  a.  [Eng.  si.c,  and  penny.}  Worth 
sixpence ;  costing  sixpence ;  as,  a  sixpenny  loaf. 

'sixpenny-strikers,  subst.  pi.  Petty  footpads. 
(Shakesp. :  Henry  I V.,  Pt.  /.,  ii.  1.) 

six  -score,  a.  [Eng.  six,  and  score.]  Six  times 
twenty  ;  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

six  -teen,  a,  &  s.    A.  S.  sixtlne,  tixtyne.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Amounting  to  six  and  ten ;  consisting 
of  six  and  ten. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  sum  of  six  and  ten. 

2.  A  symbol    representing    such  number;  as,   16- 
or  xvi. 

six  -teen-mo,  s.    [SEXTODECIMO.] 
six  -teenth,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  sixteen;  -th.] 

A.  As  adjectii-c: 

1.  Next  in  order  after  the  fifteenth ;  the  ordinal  of 
sixteen. 

2.  Being  one  of  sixteen  equal  parts  into  which  a 
whole  is  divided. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.Luiig.:    One  of  sixteen  equal  parts  iuto- 
which  a  whole  is  divided. 

2.  .Vtutc:  The  replicate  of  the  ninth ;  an  interval 
consisting  of  two  octaves  and  a  second. 

sixth,  *sixte,  *sexte,  a.  &  s.    [A.  S.  sixta.'] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Next  in  order  after  the  fifth;  the  ordinal  of  six. 

2.  Being  one  of  six  equal  parts  into  which  a  whole- 
is  divided. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.Lang.:   A  sixth  part;  one  of   six    equal 
parts  into  which  a  whole  is  divided. 

2.  Music:  Ahexachord;  anintorvalof  two  kinds; 
the  minor  sixth,  consisting  of  three  tones  and  two 
semitones  major,  and  the  major  sixth,  consisting  of 
four  tones  and  a  major  semitone. 

T  Chord  of  the  sixth : 

Music:  The  first  inversion  of  the  common  chord; 
it  consists  of  a  note  with  its  minor  third  and  minor 
sixth. 

Blxth'-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  sixth;  -ly.']  In  the  sixth 
place. 

"  Sixthly,  living  creatures  have  more  diversity  of  organs 
than  plants." — Bacon. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    i 
-clan.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -,lon,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious, 


sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


sixtieth 

Six  -tl-eth,  a.&s.     [Eng.  sixty;  -fA.] 

A.  As  adject ir»' : 

1.  Coming  next  after  the  fifty-ninth  ;  the  ordinal 
of  sixty. 

2.  Being  one  of  sixty  equal  parts  into  which  a 
•whole  is  divided. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  of  sixty  equal  parts  into  which 
a  whole  is  divided. 

SlX'-tf ,  a.  &  8.    [A.  S.  8(>tV</.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Ten  times  six. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  sum  of  ten  times  six. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  such  a  number,  as  60  or 
Ix. 

sixty-fold,  a.    Sixty  times  as  much  or  as  great. 
Siz  -3,-ble,  Size  -fc-ble,  «.    [Eng.  size  (1) ;  -able.] 

1.  Of  considerable  size  or  bulk. 

"Yearlings,  which  in  three  years  have  grown  into  size- 
able jack."— Field,  Jan.  2, 1886. 

2.  Being  of  reasonable  or  suitable  size  or  bulk. 
"He  should  be  purged,  sweated,  vomited  and  starved 

till  he  come  to  a  sizeable  bulk." — Arbuthnot* 

Siz  -9-r,  *slz  -Sr,  s.  [Eng.  siz(e)  (1);  -ar.l  One 
of  a  class  of  students  in  the  universities  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Dublin  who  pay  lower  fees  than  the 
ordinary  students,  being  pecuniarily  assisted  by  the 
benefaction*  of  founders  or  other  charitable  per- 
sons. They  had  formerly  to  perform  certain  menial 
offices,  but  these  are  not  now  required  of  them. 
The  corresponding  term  at  Oxford  is  Servitor  (q.v.). 

siz -sir-ship,  s.  [Eng.  sizar;  -ship.]  The  posi- 
tion or  standing  of  a  sizar. 

size  (1),  *slse,  «.  [A  shortened  form  of  assize  or 
<uwt#e,  the  usual  word  for  an  allowance  or  settled 
portion  of  bread,  &c.,  doled  out  for  a  particular 
price  or  given  to  a  dependent.  The  assize  of  bread 
or  fuel  was  the  ordinance  for  the  sale  of  bread  or 
fuel,  laying  down  price,  length,  .veight,  thickness; 
Ac.  Hence  size  came  to  mean  dimension,  magni- 
tude, Ac.,  generally,  as  at  present.  (Skeat.)] 

*1.  A  settled  allowance  or  quantity. 

"To  scant  my  sizes" — Shnkesp.:  Lear,  ii.  4. 

*2.  A  farthing's  worth  of  bread  or  drink,  which 
scholars  atCambridge  had  at  the  buttery.  (Blmtnt.) 

*3.  (PI.):  Assize, assizes.     (Beaum.&  Fletcher,) 

4.  Extent    of    volume  or    surface ;    dimensions, 
whether  great  or  small;  comparative  magnitude; 
bulk.    (Shakesp.:  Trail,  and  Cress.,  iv.  5.) 

5.  A  conventional  relative  measurement  of  dimen- 
sion, applied  to  various  articles,  as  gloves,  boots, 
shoes,  hats,  <fcc. 

*6.  Measure,  in  a  figurative  sense;  amount,  form. 
"  In  clamors  of  all  sizes." 

Shakfitp.:  Complaint  of  a  Lover,  21. 
*7.  Condition  as.  to  standing,  position  in  society, 
rank,  character,  or  the  like. 

"  They  do  not  consider  the  difference  between  elaborate 
^Uscourses,  delivered  to  princes  or  parliament**,  and  11 
plain  sermon,  for  the  middling  or  lower  size  of  people." 
—Swift. 

8.  A  gauge  for  measuring;  specif.,  an  instrument 
for  measuring  pearls.  A  number  of  perforated 
gauges  are  fastened  together  by  a  rivet  at  one  end. 

If  Size  is  a  general  term,  including  all  manner  of 
dimension  or  measurement ;  magnitude  \s  employed 
in  science  or  in  an  abstract  sense  to  denote  some 
specific  measurement;  greatness  is  applied  in  the 
same  sense  to  objects  in  general.  Size  is  indefinite ; 
magnitude  and  greatness  always  suppose  something 
great,  and  bulk  denotes  a  considerable  degree  of 
greatness.  ( Crabb.) 

Size-roll,  s.  A  small  piece  of  parchment  added 
to  some  part  of  a  roll  or  record. 

Size-Stick,  «.  The  shoemaker's  measuring-stick 
to  determine  the  length  of  feet. 

Size  (2),  syse,  8.  [Ital.  sisa,  an  abbrev.  of  assisa 
=size,  an  assize  or  session.  Size  (1)  and  size  (2)  are 
thus  essentially  the  same  word.  (Skeat.)'] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  gelatinous  solution  made  by  boiling  the  skin 
and  membraneous  tissues  of  animals  to  a  jelly,  and 
used  by  painters,  paper-makers,  and  in  many  other 
trades.    [ISINGLASS,  GLUE.] 

2.  Anything  resembling  size  in  being  glutinous  and 
viscid;  specif.,  a  thick,  tenacious  kind  of  varnish 
used  by  gilders ;  gold-size. 

II.  Pathol.,dbc.:  [BUFFY-COAT.] 
size-box,  s. 

Ropemaking:  A  box  through  which  cordage  is 
drawn  in  the  process  of  sizing. 

slse(l).  V./.&*.    [SIZE  (1),  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  To  fix  or  determine  the  standard  of. 
'*  There  was  a  statute    ...    to  size  weights  and  meas- 
tires." — Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  101. 
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2.  To  adjust  or  arrange  according  to  size  or  bulk ; 
specif.,  to  take  the  size  of  soldiers  with  the  Tie*  of 
placing  them  in  the  ranks  according  to  their  sizes ; 
to  arrange  according  to  sizes  or  statures. 
*3.  To  swell ;  to  increase  the  size  or  bulk  of. 
"To  size  your  belly  out  with  shoulder  fees." 

Beauni.  cfr  Fief. .-   H'lY  at  several  Weapons,  ii.  1. 
^  4.  ^fining:  To  sort  or  separate,  as   ore,  or  the 
finer  from  the  coarser  parts  of  metal,   by  sifting 
througli  a  wire  sieve. 

B.  Intrans.:  At  Cambridge  University,  to  order 
food  or  drink  from  the  buttery,  in  addition  to  the 

regular  commons.    [BATTEL.] v... 

size  (2),  v.  f.    [SizE(2),e.]    To  cover  with  size;    marginata),K  t\nckn  and  heavier  than  the  True 
to  prepare  with  size  bkate,  and  is  frequently  eight  feet  long;  the  Sha- 

si7.K    a  MP  „     r^T^Anrul  green  Skate,  or  Ray   (R.  fullonica),  is  rather  less 

i  -a-Dle,  a.    I  SIZABLE.  J  than  three  feet  long,  and,  as  its  flesh  is  soft  and 

dry,  is  much  less  esteemed  as  a  food-fish  than  the 
other  species. 


skart,  scart,  s.  [SKART,  r.]  A  scratch.  (Scotch.) 
skat,  s.    [SCAT.] 

skate  (l),*scate,  *skeat,  s.  [Icel.  skata;  Norw. 
skata,  from  Lat.  squatiiti,  squatina~n  skate.] 

IcMhy. :  The  popular  name  of  any  individual  of  a 
section  of  the  genus  Raja  (q.v.),  differing  from  the 
Rays  proper  in  having  a  long  pointed  snout. 
[RAY  (3).]  Raja  batis,  the  True  Skate,  is  one  of 
the  commonest  fishes  in  European  waters,  and 
attains  a  large  size.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
dusky  gray  or  mottled.  The  Long-nosed  Skate  (R. 
vomer),  between  four  and  five  feet  in  length,  has  the 
snout  excessively  prolonged.  The  Burton  Skate  (R. 


sized,  a.  [Eng.  siz(e)  (l)j  -erf.]  Having  a  par- 
ticular size  or  magnitude.  Now  used  only  in  com- 
pounds, as  middle-sized,  large-sued,  medium-sized, 

fee. 

"  And  as  my  love  is  sized,  ray  fear  is  so. 
Where  love  is  great,  the  littlest  doubts  are  fear." 

Stiakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
siz   el,  s.    [SCISS.EL.] 
siz  -Sr,  s.    [SIZAE.] 
*1.  A  sizar  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  machine  of  perforated  plates  to  sort  articles 
of  varying  sizes,  as  the  coffee-aizers  of  Ceylon  and 
Rio. 

3.  A  gauge,  as  the  bullet-Kt'zer,  which  has  holes  to 
determine  the  size  of  bullets. 

•slz'-I-ness,  «.  .[Eng.  sizy;  -ness.]  The  guality 
or  state  of  being  sizy  ;  glutinousness,  viscosity. 

"Cold  is  capable  of  producing  a  siziness  and  viscosity 
in  the  blood.  "—Arbutluiot. 

siz  -Ing  (1),  «.    [Eng.  «iz(e)  (1)  ;  -ing.} 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  adjusting  or  arranging 
according  to  size;  specif.,  the  act  of  sorting  ore, 
<fcc.  ,  into  grades  according  to  size. 

2.  Cambridge  University  :  Food  or  drink  ordered 
by  a  student  from  the  buttery  ;  a  size. 

sizing-cistern,  subst.  A  form  of  ore-separator 
which_acts  upon  the  metalliferous  slime  from  the 
stamping-mill. 

Siz  -Ing  (2),«.    [Eng.  siz(e)  (2)  ;  -ing.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  covering  with  size. 

2.  The  glutinous  material  used  in  such  operation  ; 
size. 

sizing-machine,  subst.  An  apparatus  for  sizing 
cotton  warp-threads. 

*siz'-f  ,  o.  [English  siz(e)  (2)  ;  -w.]  Containing. 
consisting  of,  or  resembling  size  ;  glutinous,  viscous, 
ropy  ;  adhesive  like  size. 

"The  blood  let  the  first  time  florid;  aftera  second  time 
sizy."~Arbutltnot:  On  Viet,  ch.  iv. 

Sl-ZJfg  -I   Uin,  S.      [SYZYGIBM.] 

siz  -zle,  v.  i.  [A  frequent,  of  sun  (q.v.).]  To 
dry  or  shrivel  up  with  a  hissing  noise  by  the  action 
of  fire.  (Prov.Eng.  and  Colloq.  U.S.) 

siz  -zle,  s.    [SIZZLE,  t-.]    A  hissing  noise. 

skad    die,  a.  &  s.    [From  *caf  A  =  hurt.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Hurtful,  mischievous.    (Pror.) 

B.  Aft  subst.  :  Hurt,  damage,  mischief.    (JYoi1.) 
skad   dftn,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    The  embrvo  of 

a  bee. 

*skaf-faut,  *skaf-fold,  s.    [SCAFFOLD.] 
skail,  skale,  r.  (.  &  /.    [SCALE,  ».] 

A.  Transitive:  To  disperse,  to  scatter,  to  spill. 
(Scotch.) 

B.  Intrans.:    To   separate,  to    disperse,    as    the 
members  of  an  assembly. 

skain  (l),  'skeane,  skene,  skein,  skayne, 
subst.  [Ir.  &  Gael.  satan=a  knife;  We).  ysgien  =  a 
slicer,  a  scimitar.]  A  dagger,  a  knife. 

"He,  or  any  man  els,  that  is  disposed  to  mischief  or 
villany.  may  under  his  mantle  goe  privily  armed  without 
suspicion  of  any,  carry  his  head-peece,  his  skeati,  or 
pistol  if  he  please."—  Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

skain  (2),  ».    [SKEIN.] 

"Skain;  -mate,  s.    [Eng.  skain  (1),  and  mate.] 

A  comrade  or  brother  in  arms. 

"  I  am  none  of  his  skainsmates." 

Shakesp.  :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 
skaitli,  s.    [SCATH.]    Hurt,  damage. 
skald,  s.    f  SCALD.] 
skall,  r.  t.    [SCALE,  r.]    To  climb. 
skar,  skair,  v.  i.    [SCARE,  r.]    To  take  flight  ;  to 
be  scared.    (Scotch.) 
skar,  skair,  a.  &  s.    [SKAB,  v.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Scared,  frightened. 

B.  Assubst.  :  Fright,  scare. 

skart,  scart,  v.  t.    [SCEAT,  v.]    (Scotch.) 


The  yawl,  which  had  been  left  upon  the  shoal,  re- 
turned with  three  turtles  and  a  large  skale." — C'w/c-  First 
Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

IT  An  old  skate :  A  term  of  contempt  applied  to  a 
worthless  person  or  animal ;  as,  That  horse  is  an 
old  skate. 

skate  barrows,  «.  pi.    [SEA-PUBSES.] 

skate-sucker,  s.    [PONTOBDELLA.] 

skate  (2),  »scheets,  *skeates,  *scate,  s.  [Prop. 
skates  (s.),  with  a  pi.  tkateses,  from  I)ut.  schaatsen 
=skates.J  A  contrivance  consisting  of  a  steel  run- 
ner or  ridge  fixed  either  to  a  wooden  sole  with 
straps  and  buckles  or  laces,  attached  to  fasten  it  to 
the  boot,  or  to  a  light  iron  framework  having 
clamps  or  other  means  of  attachment  to  the  boot, 
and  used  to  enable  a  person  to  propel  himself  along 
the  ice.  [ROLLER-SKATE.] 

V  To  have  one's  skates  on:  A  western  American- 
ism indicating  a  readiness  or  intention  to  go  out  on 
a  frolic  or  debauch. 

skate,  v.  i.  [SKATE  (2),  s.]  To  slide  or  move 
along  the  ice  on  skates. 

"A  Dutchman  skating  upon  the  ice."—  Search:  Light  of 
Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxiii. 

skat -er,  s.  [Eng.  »kat(t),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
skates. 

skat  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SKATE,  «.] 

skating-rink,  8.    The  same  as  RINK,  s.,  2. 

skayle,8.    [KAYLE.]    A  skittle,  a  ninepin. 

skean,  skeen,  s.  [SKAIN  (!),«.]  Alongknifeor 
short  sword  used  by  the  Irish  and  the  Highlanders 
of  Scotland. 

"A  long  knife  called  a  «fc«an."—  Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xii. 

skean-dhu,  subst.    A  knife  worn  by  Highlanders 
when  in  full  costume,  stuck  in  the  stocking. 
*Ske'-at,  s.    [Corrupted  Arabic.] 
Astron. :  A  fixed  star,  Beta  Pegasi. 

ske  dad  -die,  r.  f.  [Prob.  from  Or.  skedasa,  the 
aorist  of  skedannymi=tn  take  or  put  to  flight,  to 
rout,.]  To  run  away  as  in  a  panic ;  to  fly  hurriedly ; 
to  decamp  in  terror. 

skeed,  s.    [SKID.] 

skeel  (!),».    [SKILL.]    (Scotch.) 

skeel  (2),  subst.  [Allied  to  scale  and  shell.]  A 
shallow  wooden  vessel  for  holding  milk  or  cream. 
(Scotch.) 

skeel  -?,  a.  [Eug.  skeel  (1) ;  -y.]  Skillful,  cun- 
ning. 

"  It  wad  hae  taen  a  skfety  man  to  hae  squared  wi'  her." 
— Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxiz. 

skeen,  .-•.    [SKEAN.] 

skeer,  r.t.  [SCARE.V.]  To  frighten.  (U.S.colloq.) 

skeer  -?,  skear-y',  a.  [Eng.  skeer;  -y.]  Scared, 
afraid.  (Prov.) 

"Women  get  skeary,  and  desperate  afraid  of  being 
compromised." — Hawley  Smart:  Struck  Down,  oh.  xi. 

Skeet,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut. :  A  scoop  used  for  throwing  water  on  the 
sails  and  decks. 

Skee -zlcks,8.   [Etym.  unknown.]  A  person  who 
is  physically  small,  or  mentally  or  morally  warped. 
Skeg,  8.    [Icel.  skegg=&  beard,  the  beak  or  cut- 
water of  a  ship.] 

1.  Naut. :   A  knee  which  unites  and  braces  the 
stern-post  and  keel  of  a  boat. 

2.  (PI.) :  A  kind  of  oats. 
*3.  A  kind  of  wild  plum. 

"That  kind  of  peaches  or  apricots  which  bee  called 
tuberes,  love  better  to  be  graffed  either  upon  a  skeg  or 
wild  plumb  stocke,  or  quince." — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk. 
xvii.,  ch.  x. 

skeg-shore,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  One  of  several  pieces  of  plank  put  up 
endways  under  the  skeg  of  a  heavy  ship,  to  steady 
her  after-part  a  little  at  the  moment  of  launching. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w6t,     here,     camel,    hgr,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    p8t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     son;     mote,     cub,    cttre,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


skegger 

skeg   ge"r,  s.    [Gael.]    (See  extract.) 
"Little  salmona,  called  fkeggers,  are  bred  of  such  sick 
salmon,  that  might  not  go  to  the  sea."—  Walton:   Angler, 
chap.  vii. 

skeigh,  skiegh  (gh  guttural),  «dj.  |SHY,  a.] 
Proud,  nice,  high-mettled,  skittish,  coy. 

"  When  thou  an'  I  were  young  and  skeiyh." 

Knnif:   Tu  His  .lull  Mure. 

skein  (l),  s.    [SKAix(l).] 

skein  C-),skain,*skeyne,s.  rir.80afi«w=aflaw, 
crack,  fissure,  a  skein  or  clue  of  thread ;  O.  French 
escaiiini .] 

1.  A  shaved  split  of  osier. 

2.  A  flock  of  wild  geese  or  swans. 

"A  punt-gun  WHS  fired  into  a  skein  of  brent  geese  and 
wild  swans."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  Sninniiifi:  A  quantity  of  yarn  from  the  reel,  of 
«ilk, wool,  cotton,  or  flax.    Of  cotton  it  contains 
eighty  threads  of  fifty-four  inches ;  seventeen  skeins 
make  a  hank. 

"Drew  from  the  reel  on  the  table  a  snowy  skein  of  her 
spinning."  Longfellow:  Miles  Standish,  viii. 

4.  Vehicle:   A   metallic   strengthening    band  or 
thimble  on  the  wooden  arm  of  an  axle.    The  ordi- 
nary skein  consists  of  three  straps,  let  into  slots  in 
the  arm. 

BkeT-der,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  allied  to 
tkellum  (q.  v.).]  A  vagabond,  a  vagrant. 

Bkel  dlr,  t>.  t.  or  i.  [SKELDEE,  s.]  To  swindle, 
to  trick. 

"  Wandering  abroad  to  skelrfer  for  a  shilling."  _ 

Marmion:  Fine  Companion,  iii.  4. 

•skel -et,  s.  [SKELETON.]  A  mummy.  (Holland: 
Plutarch's  M orals ;  Ejrplan.  of  Words.) 

'skel  -et-al,  adj.  [Eng.  skeleton);  -a(.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  skeleton. 

skel  e-tol  -6-g?,  swbst.    [Eng.  skeleton) ;  suff. 

tied. :  The  branch  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the 
skeleton.  (Dunijlison.) 

skel  -e-t6n,  *sceT-e-t6n,  s.  &.  a.  [Gr.  skeleton= 
a  dried  body,  a  mummy,  from  sfceJe(os=dried  up, 
parched;  skelld=to  dry  up,  to  parch.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
'(1)  A  dried  mummy. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(3)  The  supporting  framework  of  anything ;  the 
principal  parts  which   support  anything,  but  with- 
out the  appendages. 

(4)  A  very  lean  or  thin  person. 

(5)  An  outline,  rough  draft,  or  sketch    of   any 
kind ;  the  heads  and  outline  of  a  literary  compo- 
sition. 

"The  dead  carcase  or  skeleton  of  the  old  Moschical 
philosophy,  namely,  the  utomical  physiology."— Cud- 
irorth:  Intellectual  System,  p.  51. 

2.  Fig.:  Something  annoying,  usually  kept  secret. 
"No  skeleton   is  allowed  to  remain  peacefully  in  his 

cupboard."— London  Dally  News. 

II.  Anat. :  The  supporter  framework  of  an  ani- 
mal body,  in  life  protecting  the  central  parts  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  forming  a  fulcrum  for  the 
'  limbs.  It  is  made  up  of  different  parts — in  the 
human  adult  of  198  separate  bones.  The  skeleton 
proper  consists  of  the  skull  and  bones  of  the  trunk, 
the  pectoral  and  pelvic  limbs  forming  the  appen- 
ilicular  skeleton,  the  wholeconstituting  theinterior 
or  endoskeleton.  This,  when  removed  from  the 
body  for  purposes  of  examination  and  study,  is 
termed  a  natural  skeleton,  if  connected  by  the  dried 
ligaments;  an  artificial  skeleton,  if  the  various 
bones  are  joined  together  by  wire ;  and  a  disarticu- 
lated skeleton,  if  the  bones  are  separated  from 
each  other.  In  the  majority  of  vertebrates  the 
skeleton  is  osseous ;  in  some  fishes  it  is  cartilagi- 
nous, and  in  the  Lancelot  (Branchiostoma  lanceo- 
latum)  the  vertebral  column  is  reduced  to  a  noto- 
chord.  [CHOEDA-DOESALIS.]  Owen  looks  upon  the 
:  endoskeleton  as  a  whole  made  up  of  three  parts : 
1  The  neuroskeleton,  the  scleroskeleton,  and  the 
splanihnoskeleton.  (See  these  words.)  In  the  typ- 
ical skeleton  the  axial  or  chief  portion  comprises 
the  skull,  the  vertebral  column,  the  sternum,  and 
the  ribs.  The  anterior  or  pectoral  portion  of  the 
appendicular  skeleton  consists  of  the  humerus,  the 
radius,  and  ulna,  and  the  carpals  metacarpals, 
'  and  phalanges.  The  posterior  or,  pelvic  portion 
consists  of  the  femur,  the  tibia  and  fibula,  the 
tarsals,  metatarsals,  and  phalanges.  In  the  Pinni- 
pedia,  Cetacoa,  and  Fishes  all  four  limbs  are  modi- 
1  ned;  in  Bats  and  Birds  the  pectoral  limbs  evolve 
;  as  organs  of  night;  in  the  Pythons  the  pelvic,  and  in 
some  lizards— e.  g.,  the  Slow-worm— both  pelvic  and 
i  pectoral  limbs  are  rudimentary.  [VESTIGE.]  There 
i  is  no  endoskeleton  in  the  Invertebrate,  though  the 
i  internal  bone  of  some  of  the  Cephalopoda  may 
I  foreshadow  the  neuroskeleton.  as  tne  phragmacone 
foreshadows  the  splanchnoskeleton.  The  armadillo, 
crocodile,  and  the  sturgeon  among  Vertebrates,  and 
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the  crab  and  lobster  among  Invertebrates,  are 
familiar  examples  of  animals  furnished  with  au 
exoskeletou  or  dermoskoletou  (q.  v.): 

B.  As  adj. :  Containing  only  the  heads  or  out- 
lines; as,  n  skeleton  sermon. 

If  There  is  a /skeleton  in  every  house:  Every  house 
or  family  has  its  own  peculiar  trouble  or  annoy- 
ance. The  expression  probably  arose  from  a  secret 
murder  being  made  known  by  the  accidental  dis- 
covery of  the  skeleton  of  the  murdered  person. 

Skeleton  Army,  snbst.  An  English  organization 
framed  to  dispute  with  the  Salvation  Army  (q.  v.) 
the  possession  of  the  streets.  It  was  soon  broken 
up. 

skeleton-hill,  s.  A  signed  blank-paper  stamped 
with  a  bill-stamp.  The  subscriber  is  held  the 
drawer  or  acceptor,  as  it  may  be,  of  any  bill  after- 
ward written  above  his  name  for  any  sum  which 
the  stamp'will  cover. 

skeleton-frame, «. 

Spinning:  A  kind  of  frame  in  which  the  usual 
can  is  replaced  by  a  skeleton. 

Skeleton-key,  s,  A  key  of  skeleton  form,  a  largo 
portion  of  the  web  being  removed  to  adapt  it  to 
avoid  the  wards  and  impediments  in  a  lock. 

skeleton-plow, «. 

Agric.:  A  plow  in  which  the  parts  bearing 
against  the  soil  are  made  in  skeleton  form  to  lessen 
friction 

skeleton-proof,  s. 

Enar.:  A  proof  of  print  or  engraving  with  the 
inscription  outlined  in  hair  strokes  only,  such 
proofs  being  earlier  than  those  having  the  inscrip- 
tion in  ordinary  letters. 

skeleton-regiment,  s. 

Mil.:  A  regiment,  the  officers,  &c.,  of  which  are 
kept  up  after  the  men  are  disbanded,  with  a  view 
to  future  service. 

skeleton-screw,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Caprelta  linearis.  Called  also  Specter 
Shrimp,  and  Skeleton-shrimp. 

skeleton-shrimp,  s.    [SKELETON-SCREW.] 

skeleton-suit,  s.  A  suit  of  clothes  consisting  of 
a  tight-fitting  jacket  and  a  pair  of  trousers,  the 
trousers  being  buttoned  to  the  jacket. 

*skel-e-t6n,  v.  1.    [SKELETON,  s.] 

1.  To  skeletonize. 

2.  To  draft  in  outline. 

•'He skeletons  his  act,  then  clothes  it  with  language, 
adorna  its  situations,  and  finally  works  in  his  climax.'T— 
Pall  Hall  Oazette. 

*skel  -e  ton  ize,  u.  t.  [Eng.  skeleton;  -tze.]  To 
form  into  a  skeleton ;  to  make  a  skeleton  of. 

skeT-e-tin-l-zSr,  s.    [Eng.  skeletoniz(e) ;  -er.] 

ZoOl. :  A  name  given  to  many  small  moths  whose 
larvae  destroy  tree  leaves,  leaving  only  the  skeleton 
intact.  • 

SkeT-l&ch  (eft  guttural),  s.     [Gael,  sgailc.] 

1.  A  shrill  cry. 

2.  Wild  mustard;  charlock  (q.  v.). 
skel'-lum,  B.    [Dan.  skielm=a  rogue,  a  knave; 

Dut.  &  Ger.  scheim.]  A  worthless  fellow,  a  scoun- 
drel. (Scotch.) 

"  She  tauld  thee  weel  thou  was  »  skellum, 
'    A  blethering,  blustering,  drunken  blellum." 

Burns:  Tarn  O'Shanter. 

SkSl'-iy,  v.  i.  [Dan.  skele;  Sw.sfcela.]  To  squint. 
(Scotch.) 

"'It  is  the  very  man!'  said  Bothwell;  '  skellies  fearfully 
with  one  eye!'  " — Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  iv. 

skel  -1?,  «.  <fc  a.    [SKELLY,  v.\ 

A.  As  subst. :  A  squint. 

B.  As  adj.:  Squinting. 

skel'-ly5,  s.    [For  etym.  and  def.  see  extract.] 
"The  Chub  is  the  Shelly  of  the  waters  of  Cumberland, 
so  called  on  account  of  the  large  size  of  its  scales."—  Yar- 
rell:  Brit.  Fishes  (ed.  3d),  i.  421. 

skelp,  r.  t.  [Gael,  sgealp.~]  To  strike,  to  slap. 
(Scotch.) 

"Tosh-rip  an' scaud  poor  dogs  like  me." 

Burns:  Address  to  the  DM. 

Skelp  (1),  «.    [Gael,  sgealp.} 

1.  A  blow,  a  slap. 

2.  A  squall ;  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.    (Scotch.) 
skelp  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  strip  of  iron 

which  is  bent  and  welded  into  a  tube  to  form  a 
gun-barrel,  or  pipe. 

sken,  v.  i.  [Cf.  Sw.  skela=to  squint,  skelning= 
squinting.]  To  squint.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

Ske  -ne-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Skene,  of  Aber- 
deen, a  contemporary  of  Linnteus.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Littorinidfe,  made  by  Tate  the 
type  of  a  family  Skeneidee.  Shell  minute,  orbicu- 
lar, few  whorled;  peristome  continuous,  entire. 


boll,    bo^;     pfiut.    Jowl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -«on,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 
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round  ;  operculum  paucisoiral.  Number  of  species- 
doubtful.  Distribution,  Norway  and  Britain,  &c. 
Found  under  stones  at  low  water.  (S.  P.  Wood- 
ward.) 

ske-ne  I  dse,  s.  i>t.  [Mod.  Lat.  skene(a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff.  -/<{<£.]  [SKENEA.] 

tske-no  -t&  ka,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  skenotfs=a  comrade 
in  a  tent.] 

ZoOl.:  The  Sertularida.    (Gurus.) 

skep,  8.  [A.  S.  seep,  tceop=a.  basket,  a  chest; 
Icol.  xkeppa,  skiappa.j 

1.  A  sort  of  basket,  narrow  at  the  bottom  and 
wide  at  the  top. 

"The  skeps  ...  are  then  loaded."— London  Daily 
Chronicle. 

2.  A  bee-hive.    (Scotch.) 

"  But  I'm  thinking  they  are  settled  in  their  skeps  for 
the  night."— Scott:  Sob  Rou,  ch.  nii. 

skep  -tic,  skep  -tlc-al,  &c.    [SCEPTIC,  &c.] 
sker  -if,  s.    [Icel.sfcer;  Dan.  sfcar,  sWnr.]  [SCAR 
(1),  s.]  A  rocky  island,  an  insulated  rock,  a  reef. 

"The  cautious  helmsman  gives  its  skerries  and  wave- 
lashed  cliffs  as  wide  a  berth  as  he  conveniently  can." — 
London  Standard. 

sket?h,  s.  [Dutch  schets=a  draught,  model, 
sketch,  from  Lat.  «cAedmi»=an  extemporaneous 
poem,  from  Gr.  se/iedtos^sudden,  off-hand,  near, 
from  scAedon=near,  hard  by;  Italian  8cWzzo=a 
rough  draught  of  anything;  Ger.  8fctzze=a  sketch.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  An  outline  or  general  delineation 
of  anything ;  a  first  or  rough  draught  of  a  plan  or 
design. 

2.  Art: 

(1)  The  first  embodiment  of  an  artist's  idea  in 
modeling  clay,  canvas,  or  paper,  from  which    he- 
intends  to  produce  a  morofinishedperformance. 

(2)  A  copy  from  nature  only,  sufficiently  finished 
for  the  artist  to  secure  materials  for  a  picture ;  an 
outline  of  a  building  or  street-view ;  a  transcript 
of  the  human  figure  in  pencil  or  chalk,  with  simple- 
shades  only,  or  a  rough  draught  of  the  same  in 
colors. 

"The  memorandums  and  rude  sketches  of  the  master 
and  surgeon." — Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  Music: 

(1)  A  short  movement,  usually  for  the  pianoforte, 
deriving  its  name  from  its  descriptive  character,  or 
the  slightness  of  its  construction. 

(2)  The  tentative  treatment  of  a  subject,  to  be- 
afterward  fully  worked  out. 

"The  sketches  are  in  the  key  of  C." — Grove:  Diet.  Music, 
iii.  527. 

sketch-book,  s. 

1.  \  book  formed  of  drawing-paper,  and  used  for 
sketching  in. 

2.  A  collection  of  slight  descriptions  of  people  or 
places ;  as,  Washington  Irving's  Sketch-book. 

skStch,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SKETCH,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  a  sketch  of;  to  draw  the  outline  or 
general  figure  of;    to  make  a  rough  draught  or 
drawing. 

"  The  method  of  Reubens  was  to  sketch  his  compositions 
in  colors." — Reynolds:  Art  of  Painting,  Note  11. 

2.  To  plan  by  giving  the  principal  points  or  ideas- 
cf ;  to  describe  roughly. 

"  He  sketched  a  most  attractive  plan  of  camping  out."— 
Scrlbner's  Magazine. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  practice  sketching. 

sketch  -§r,  s.  [Eng.  sketch,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
sketches. 

"The  woods  and  the  waters  were  indeed  the  same  that 
now  swarm  every  autumn  with  admiring  gazers  and 
vketchers." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

skSteh -1-1?,  odr.  [English  sketchy;  -ly.~]  In  a 
sketchy  manner. 

"  The  authoress  writes  too  sketchily  at  times." — London 
Daily  Chronicle. 

sketgh -I-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  sketchy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sketchy. 

sketch  -f,  a.  [Eng.  sketch;  •y.']  Possessing  the 
characteristics  of  a  sketch  j  not  elaborated ;  slim  or 
slight  in  execution ;  not  finished. 

"  The  sketchy  freedom  which  varies  the  accustomed 
elaboration  of  detail." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

skew  (ew  as  u),  *skue,  «.,  adv.  &  s,  [Cf.  Dan. 
sfcieu=obliquo  ;  skieve  =  to  slope,  to  deviate ;  Sw.  skef 
=oblique;  skefva=to  skew;  Dut.  scftee/=oblique: 
Ger.  schief;  O.  H.  Ger.  sciuhen=to  avoid,  get  out  of 
the  way ;  Ger.  scheuen=ta  shun,  to  avoid ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
schiech,  schich;  Ger.  scfceu=shy,  timid.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  an  oblique  position;  oblique; 
turned  or  twisted  to  one  side. 

" This  skae  posture  of  the  axis  is  a  most  unfortunate- 
and  pernicious  thing." — Bentley:  Sermons,  No.  viii. 

sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.   ph  =  t 
-sious  =  shus.     -Me,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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B.  ^1«  ode. :  Obliquely,  askew,  awry. 

C.  As  substantial' : 

1.  Ordinary  L<nnii«t!l'  : 
*  1.  A  sidelong  glance. 

"  A  skew  unto  our  own  names."—  \l'<<r:l:  Simon*,  ]>•  '•'- 

2.  A  piebald  horse.    (Prat-.) 

II.  Arch.:  The  sloping  top  of  a  buttress  wlu'tv  it 
slants  off  into  a  wall;  theeopingof  a  gable;  a  stone 
built  into  the  bottom  of  a  gable  or  other  similar 
position,  to  support  the  coping  above;  a  summer- 
stone,  a  skew-corbel. 

skew-arch,  s. 

Arch.  •  An  arch,  in  which  the  front  is  oblique  with 
the  face  of  the  abutment,  instead  of  being  at  right 
angles  thereto. 

skew-back,  «. 

Architecture : 

1.  The  upper  course  of  an  abutment  which  receives 
the  spring  of  an  arch  ; 

«n  impost. 

2.  A  bedding-stone. 

skew-bridge,  s. 

Arch.:  A  bridge  hav- 
ing an  oblique  arch  or 
arches  with  spiral 
•courses. 

skew-chisel,  s. 

I.  A  chisel  for  wood 
working  or  turning, 
having  the  basil  on 
Ixith  sides  and  an 

0-|lUecarfeer's  chisel,  Skew  Bridge, 

whose  shank  is  bent  to  allow  the  edge  to  reach  a 
sunk  surface. 

skew-corbel,  skew-put, «. 

Arch.:  The  same  as  SKEW,  s.,  II. 

skew-fillet,  s. 

Arch.:  A  fillet  nailed  on  a  roof  along  the  gable 
coping  to  raise  the  slates  there  and  throw  the  water 
away  from  the  joining. 

skew-gearing,  s.  Cog-wheels  with  teeth  placed 
obliquely,  so  as  to  slide  into  each  other  and  avoid 
-clashing, 

skew-plane,  s. 

Join.:  A  plane  in  which  the  mouth  of  the  plane 
and  the  edge  of  the  iron  lie  obliquely  across  the 
face. 

skew-put,  a.    [SKEW-CORBEL.] 

skew-table,  s. 

Arch.:  A  course  of  skews. 

"Si-ew-faWewas  probably  the  course  of  stone  weathered, 
or  sloped  on  the  top,  placed  as  a  coping  to  the  wall.  It 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  applied  to  the  sloping  tabling, 
commonly  used  in  mediaeval  architecture  over  the  gable 
ends  of  roofs,  where  they  abut  against  higher  buildings 
.  .  .  or  it  may  be  a  racking  coping  formed  of  solid 
blocks,  with  horizontal  joints,  and  built  into  the  walling." 
— Glossary  of  Architecture. 

skew-wheel,  s. 

Afach.:  A  form  of  wheel  used  to  transmit  a  uni- 
form velocity  ratio  between  two  axes  which  are 
neither  parallel  nor  intersecting. 

*skew  few  as  u',  *skewe,  *skue,  verb  i.  &  t. 
[SKEW,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  walk  obliquely  or  sideways. 

2.  To  start  aside,  as  a  horse ;  to  shy. 

3.  To  look  obliquely  ;  hence,   to  look  slightingly, 
suspiciously,  or  uncharitably. 

"Our  service 
Neglected,  and  look'd  lamely  on,  and  sArewVI  at." 

Beaum.  it-  Ftet.:  Loyal  Subject,  ii.  1. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  give  an  oblique  position  to;  to  put  askew. 

2.  To  shape  or  form  in  an  oblique  manner. 

"Windows  broad  within  and  narrow  without,  or  skewed 
-and  closed."—!  Kings  vi.  4.  (Margin.) 

3.  To  throw  or  hurl  obliquely. 

skew  -bald  (ew  as  u),  a.  [Eng. stew,  and  bald.] 
Piebald.  (Said  of  horses.)  Properly  piebald  means 
spotted  with  white  and  black,  skewbald  spotted 
with  white  and  any  other  color  than  black. 

Skew  -Sr  (ew  as  ft),  s.  [A  variant  of  Prov.  skiver 
=a  skewer.  iSfciverisanoIaerformof  shiver  (q.  v.).J 

1.  A   spindle-shaped    piece    of  wood   or    metal 
inserted  into  meat,  to  hold  the  layers  of  muscle  or 
muscle  and  fat  together. 

"Send  up  meat  well  stuck  with  ftkeivers,  to  make  it  look 
round;  and  an  iron  skewe r,  when  rightly  employed,  will 
make  it  look  handsomer." — Sicift;  Directions  to  the  Cook. 

2.  A  bobbin-spindle  fixed  by  its  blunt  end  into  a 
shelf  or  bar  in  the  creel. 
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skewer-wood,  skiver-wood,  *. 

/>'"/..-  A  popular  name'  for  KiKJiii/"'1"1  •  '"'"/'"'"•I 
and  Comma  KtnguinMt  u>*'il  for  making  butcners 
•kowen. 

skew  er  iew  as  u>,  i-.  t.  |SKE\VKR,  *.]  To  fasten 
with  a  skewrr  or  skewers  ;  to  pierce  or  transfix  a> 
with  a  skewer. 

Skid,  s.  [Iccl.  sK'idli  :  a  hillct  of  wood,  a  kind  of 
snowslioe;  Bw.  «Wd=a  kind  of  skate  ;  A.  S.  m-iil<  •- 
a  hillet  of  wood,  a  shide  ;  Ger.  scln-tt—&  log,  a  billot 
of  wood.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  chain  with  a  shoe  to  drac  a  wheel  of  a  car- 
riage or  wagon,  ami  prevent  it   [nun  revolving  in 
descending  a  hill  ;  a  skid-pan. 

"A  portion  of  the  harness  broke,  through  the  omission 
to  apply  the  skid."  —  Loti'ton  Dnilit  .\nr*. 

2.  A  log  forming  n  track  fora  heavy  mc.viiiir  ol>- 
ject. 

3.  Slanting  timbers  forming  an  inclined  piano  in 
loading  or  unloading  heavy  articles  from  a  truck  or 
wagon. 

4.  Timbers  resting  on  blocks  on  which  a  structure 
is  built,  such  as  a  boat. 

5.  One  of  a  pair  of  parallel  timbers  for  supporting 
a  barrel,  a  row  of  casks,  <fcc. 

6.  A  drag  of  any  sort. 

"Backsliding  in  spite  of  all  moral  sfr/d." 

Hood:  Ttitf  of  n  Trumpet. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mech.  :  An  iron  brake-piece  in  a  crane. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  strut  or  post  to  sustain  a  beam  or  deck,  or 
to  throw  the  weight  of  a  heavy  object  upon  a  part 
of  the  structure  able  to  boar  the  burden. 

(2)  One  of  a  pair  of  timbers  in  the  waist,  to  sup- 
port the  larger  boats  when  aboard. 

(3)  Timbers  acting  as  fenders  against  a  ship's 
side  when  raising  or  lowering  heavy  bodies  inboard 
or  overboard. 

3.  Ordn.:  An  oaken  timber  six  feet  long  by  eight 
inches  square,  used  for  the  temporary  support  of  a 
cannon.    These  and  the  other  implements  are  all 
made  to  given  sizes  for  more  convenient  use  and 
transportation  together.     Skids  of  cast-iron  are 
generally  used  in  arsenals. 

skid-pan,  «.    The  same  as  SKID,  ».,  1.  1. 
-.  t.  &i.    [SKID,».] 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  place  on  a  skid  or  skids. 

2.  To  support  with  skids. 

3.  To  put  a  skid  or   skid-pan  on;    to  lock;    to 
scotch. 

"In  the  act  of  skidding  the  wheel  of  a  wagon  down 
Kingston  Hill."  —  London  Monuiiu  Chronicle.  . 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  slip  along  obliquely.     (Followed  by  with  or 
on  before  a  substantive.) 

"The  cart  skidded  telth  the  tramway  rails."—  London 
Df.tly  Chronicle.  • 

2.  To  revolve  rapidly,  as  the  wheel  of  a  locomo- 
tive, without  biting  the  rails.    To  obviate  this,  the 
driving-wheels  in  freight-engines  are  coupled. 

»SkId(2),r.i.    [SccD.l 
skid  -daw,  s.    [Eng.  skid,  and  claw.] 
Ornith.:  \  name  given  in  some    places    to  the 
black  guillemot. 
*skie,  s.   [SKY.  | 
•ski  -ef,  adj.    [Eng.  sky;  -ey.]    Like    the  sky; 

"  Hindus  draw 
Their  holy  Ganges,  from  a  ftkiey  fount." 

H'tirttxwortli:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

Skiff,  skiffe,  K.  [Fr.  eiujuif,  from  M.  H.  Ger. 
skif,fchif;  Ger.  sc/uj=a  ship.] 

Naut.:  A  small  flat-bottomed  boat,  usually  with- 
out a  keel;  a  small  boat  generally.  In  some  parts 
of  the  United  States  the  term  is  applied  to  a  small 
flat-bottomed  boat,  sharp  at  both  ends,  generally 
having  a  center-board,  and  provided  with  a.  small 
triangular  sail. 

"Her  light  ekiff  approached  the  side." 

Scoff:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  28. 
•skiff,  v.  t.    [SKIFF,  «.]    To  pass  over  in  a  skiff. 

"They  have  tktft 
Torrents."    Shakesp.  (T):  Tiro  Koble  Kinsmen,  i.  8. 

skif  -fling,  x.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mason.  :  Knocking  off  the  rough  corners  of  ashlar 
in  the  preliminary  dressing. 

skll  -der,  r.  i.  [SKELDEE.]  To  live  by  begging 
or  pilfering.  (Scotch.) 

skll-ful,  *8kll-full,  *skil  fulle,  adj.  [Eng. 
ikill;  -full.} 

I.  Having  skill;  well  skilled  in  any  art;  hence, 
dexterous  or  clever  in  any  manual  operation  in  the 
arts  or  professions  ;  expert. 

"  His  father  was  a  man  of  Tyre,  skilful  to  work  in  gold 
and  eilver."—  2  Chronicles  ii.  14. 


skillfulness 

2.  Characterized  by  or  done  with  skill;  clever; 
indicating  skill  in  the  performer ;  as,  a  skillful  per- 
formance. 

•3.  Conning,  judicious. 

"  The  skilful  shepherd  peel'd  me  certain  wands." 

SlutLr*!..:   .l7<Tf/i"»/  of  IViitVr,  i.  3. 

•4.  Reasonable. 

••  All  that  wrought  is  with  a  skilful  thought." 

I'luiuc-r    '•.  T..  15.732. 

Skll  fftl-lf,  'till:  [English  skilful:  -In.}  In  a 
skillful,  dexterous,  or  clever  manner;  dexterously, 
cleverly,  expertly;  with  skill. 

"Their  encouragements  to  merit  are  more  xkilfttlly 
directed."—  Uulilsmith:  Faille  Learuimj,  ch.  viii. 

skll    fulness,  s.    f  English  skilful:  -;>««.]    The 

3  na  lily  «>r  state  of  being  skillful  or  possessing  skill ; 
exterity,  expertuess,  cleverness,  skill. 
"The  ship  would  quickly  strike  against  the  rocks  for 
want   of  xkil/JiiliirKS   in    the   pilots."  —  .srnrc/i:    Uylil   <f 
Sature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxxv. 

skill,  skil,  skile,  *skille,  *skyl,  *skyll,.s(</.s,'. 
ricel.  skil  =  distinction,  discernment;  cogn.  with 
Dan.  8kiel=a.  separation,  a  boundary;  Kkille=to 
separate;  Sw.  sfcfl/=reason ;  sfcj'0'«  =  to  separate. 
From  the  same  root  as  shell*  scale,  shilling.] 
*].  Reason,  judgment,  discernment,  wit,  sagacity. 

"All  the  fkin  1  have 
Remembers  not  these  garments." 

>/i'<kcs;»,.-  Lear,  iv.  7. 

*2.  Reason,  cause. 

"Philip  herd  that  chnnce,  how  the  Inglis  had  ilmin, 
And  alle  how  it  bigun,  and  alle  thenkille  why." 

Robert  ile  linnt,,,;  [,  '_»:VJ. 

*3.  Reason  ;  reasonable  ground  for  action. 

"As  it  is  right  and  skill." 
Chaucer:  Legend  of  Good  Women.    (Prol.) 

4.  Familiar  knowledge  of  any  art  or  science,  com- 
bined with  readiness   and  dexterity, or  manipula- 
tion, or  performance,  or  in  the  application  of  the 
art  or  science  to  practical  purposes ;  power  to  fiis- 
cern  and  execute;  ability  to  perceive  and  perfoim; 
dexterity,  expertness,  art,  aptitude. 
"  By  her  wicked  arts  and  wiely  skill, 
Too  false  und  strong  for  earthly  skill  or  might." 

.*,,.-»«.)•:  F.<J.,I.  *ii.  32. 

*5.  A  specific  exercise  or  display  of  art  or  ability. 
*6.  Any  particular  art. 

"Learned  in  one  skill,  and  in  another  kind  of  learning 
unskilful."— Hooker;  j&vto.  Polity. 

*skill-less,  (i.    Inexpert,  ignorant. 

"How  features  are  abroad, 
I  am  Hkill-less  of."  Shakes?.  •  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

*skill-tllirst,  *.    Strong  desire  for  knowledge. 

"Too  curious  nkill-thir*t,  envy,  felony." 

Sylvester:  The  Imposture,  539. 

*8klll,  r.  t.  &  i.     [SKILL,  *.] 

A.  Transitive:  To  know;    to  understand;  to  bo 
skilled  in. 

"To  skill  the  arts  of  expressing  our  mind."— BdifOtK 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  discern,  to  discriminate,  to  understand  ,  to 
have  discernment  or  understanding. 

"One  man  of  wisdom,  experience,  learning,  and  direc- 
tion, may  judge  better  in  those  things  that  he  can  akttl 
of,  than  ten  thousand  others  that  be  ignorant."—  Whit-  ( 
gifte. 

2.  To  matter,  to  signify ;  to  be  a  matter  of  con 
cern  or  importance.    (In  this  sense  used  imperson 
ally.) 

"  It  skill*  not,  hoots  not,  step  by  step  to  trace 
His  youth  through  all  the  mazea  of  its  race." 

Byron .  Lara,  i.  L     I 

Skilled,  adj.  [Eng.  skill;  -ed.]  Having  skill  01 1 
familiar  knowledge  of  any  art  or  science,  combined ; 
with  readiness  and  dexterity  in  manipulation  or 
performance;  familiar  or  well  acquainted  with: 
expert,  dexterous,  skillful. 

"Whom,  skilled  in  fates  to  come, 

The  sire  forwarn'd."        Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  ii.  1,008. 
*skll -less,  a.    [En(T.»Jtilf 7). •-***».]    Destitute  of 
skill ;  unskillful,  unskilled,  ignorant,  awkward. 
"  Who  ever  taught  a  glcllless  man  to  teach?" 

Sidney:  Arcadia,  ii. 

skll  -let,  *skel  -let,  «.  [O.  French  etcuelMte=& 
little  dish,  dimin.  from  escuelle=&  dish,  from  Lat. 
scutella  =  a  salver,  dimin.  from  scutra,  scuta  =  a 
tray.  Skillet  and  scuttle  are  doublets.]  A  pan  or 
vessel  of  iron,  copper,  or  other  metal,  with  a  long 
handle,  used  for  boiling  water,  stewing  meat  or 
vegetables,  Ac. 

"  Saves  the  small  inventory,  bed,  and  stool, 
Skillet  and  old  carved  chest,  from  public  sale." 

Cotrper:  Tatk,  iv.  402. 

Skill -ful,  a.     [SKILFUL.] 
Skill  -fil-lf,   a.     [SKILFULLY.] 

skill  -ful-ness,  s.    [SKILFULXESS.] 


ftte,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here,    camel,     hSr,     th6re;     pine,    pit,    s'ire,    sir.    marine;     go,    p»t. 
or,     wore,    wolf,     work,     whd,    s6n;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     »,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw.: 


skilligalee 

skll-ll-ga-lee  ,  skll-ll  g6-lee  ,s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] A  kind  of  poor,  thin,  watery  broth  or  soup. 
-uinetimes  composed  of  oatmeal  and  water  in 
which  meal  has  been  boiled  ;  thin,  watery  porridge 
-crvrd  out  to  prisoners, paupers,  Ac., in  England; 
a  dish  made  of  oatmeal,  sugar,  anil  water,  formerly 
-.  rved  out  tn  sailors  in  the  British  navy. 

Skill  Ing  (1),  s.  [Prob.  connected  with  slienliiin 
oisheiling.]  A  bay  of  a  bam  or  a  slight  addition 
to  a  cottage. 

Skill     Ing  1.2),  S.      [SCHII.I.IXC,.] 

skll-l?,  *.  [Seedef.]  An  abbreviation  of  skill- 
igalce  i.q.v.  i. 

Skll  -tj?,  *.     I  Etym.  unknown.] 

nrnitli.:  \  name  for  tlie  water-rail. 

skim,  ».  |  SKIM,  r.]  Scum;  the  thick  matter 
which  forms  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid. 

skim-coat,  SUM.  Tho  top  or  finishing  coat  of 
plaster, 

Skim-coulter  plow,  subst.  A  plow  having  a 
small  share  in  advance  of  the  main  one,  the  object 
being  to  pare  and  turn  into  the  furrow  the  sur- 
face herbage  and  manure,  so  that  the  main  furrow- 
slice  may  cover  it  over  entirely. 

skim-milk,  s. 

i  -ln'iii.:  Milk  from  which  the  excess  of  cream  lias 
lii-cn  extracted.  It  is  a  light  and  digestible  food, 
lint  its  composition  varies  according  to  tho  extent 
to  which  the  cream  has  risen  and  been  removed. 

"Cheese  was  brought;  says  Slouch,  this  e'en  shall  roll: 
This  is  skim-milk,  and  therefore  it  shall  go."     King. 

skim,  *skym,r. t.&i.  [A  variantofxrirm  I'q.v.): 
Dan.  *Jniinme=to  skim,  from  skum=scum;  Swed. 
*kuuima  mj6lk=to  skim  milk;  «fc«m=scum;  Irish 
«pemin=to  skim;  gget*tti=foam,  scum;  Ger.  schdu- 
nt?n  =  t(t  skim,  from  sc/t«ww  =  scum.J 

A.  Tranuitire : 

1.  To  clear  tho  scum  from ;  to  clear,  as  liquid, 
fmm  a  substance  floating  on  it  by  means  of  an 
instrument  which  passes  under  tho  substance  and 
along  the  liquid. 

"Each  with  a  mess  of  pottage  and  skiminetl  milk." 
IFofd>m>rf*:  Michael. 

.  To  take  off  by  skimming. 

'•  Skimming  them  [locusts]  from  off  the  water  with  little 
i." — Dampier:   Voyages  (an.  1688). 
.  To  pass  near  the  surfaceof ;  to  pass  over  lightly 
i  rapidly :  to  graze. 

"The  horse  as  wanton,  and  almost  as  fleet. 
That  xkimx  the  spacious  meadow  at  full  speed." 
Coteper:  Task,  vi.  33. 

.  To  glance  over  slightly  or  superficially. 
"To  read,  or  at  all  events  to  skitn,  the  voluminous  utter- 
ances of  rival  statesmen." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  littrattxitire : 

1.  To  pass  lightly  and  rapidly;  to  glide  along  in 
an  even,  smooth  course. 

"  Embarked  his  men  and  skimmed  along  the  sea." 
Dryilen:   Virgil's  Mneid,  vi.  1.244. 

-.  To  glide  along  near  tho  surface;  to  brush 
along. 

"Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 
Flies  o'er  th'    unbending  corn  and  skims  along  the 
main."  Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  368. 

3.  To  hasten  over  superficially  and  without  atten- 
tion. 

"They  "Icim  over  a  science  in  a  very  superficial  survey, 
and  nevt-r  lead  their  disciples  into  the  depths  of  it." — 
Watt*. 

skim    back,  s.    [Eng.  skim  and  back.] 
IfMlii/, :    Another  name  for  the  quillback. 
"skim  ble  scam-ble,  *sklm  ble-skam-ble,  n. 
i  (I'lr.    [\  reduplication  of  scanibte  (q  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Wandering,  rambling,  disconnected, 
wild. 

"A  clip-winged  griffin  and  a  nioulten  raven, 
A  couching  lion,  and  a  ramping  cat, 
And  such  a  deal  of  skiinbleskamble  stuff." 

Shakesp.:  Ilenrn  IV.,  PI.  I.,  iii.  1. 

B.  Asirilr. :  In  a  confused  or  rambling  manner. 

"skim  Ing  t8n,  "skim  -I  try1,  subst.  [SKIMMING- 
TON.] 

skim   mer,  «.    [Bug.  skim,  v.;  -ei-.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  skims; 
specifically — 

1.  A  perforated  ladle  or  flat  dish  with  a  handle. 
for  taking  the  scum  from  a  boiling  solution,  or  from 
the  water  in  which  an  object  is  boiled. 

-.  One  who  skims  over  a  subject;  a  superficial 
4udent. 

"There  are  different  degrees  of  skimmers:  first,  he  who 
;oes  no  farther  than  the  title  page;  secondly,  he  who  pro- 
-i-'ls  to  the  contents  and  index,  tc."—Slirltun:  Deism  Ke. 
ruled,  dial.  8. 
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II.  Ti'i-hnicnllu: 

i.  f'on.inlin<l :  A  st  ill  bar  of  iron,  the  end  of  which 
for  a  few  inches  is  flattened  and  curved  slightly.  It 
is  used  at  the  time  of  pouring  to  keep  back  the  slag. 

".  (trttitttol. :  The  popular  name  or  any  species  of 
Rhynchops  (q.  v.),  from  their  habit  of  skimming 
along  the  surface  of  tho  sea  in  search  of  food.  They 
aro  also  called  Scissor-bills,  from  tho  fact  that  their 
bills  are  well  adapted  for  cutting  or  scooping,  the 
lower  mandible  being  much  longer  and  rather  flat- 
ter than  tho  upper,  and  shutting  into  it  like  the 
blade  of  a  clasp-knife  into  its  handle.  The  best 
known  species  is  Rhynchops  nigra.  the  Common 
Skimmer,  Cut-water,  Shear-bill,  or  Black  Skimmer, 
found  on  tho  coasts  of  this  country  and  part  of 
Africa,  about  twenty  inches  long,  dark  brown  on  the 
top  of  head  and  upper  surface,  with  a  bar  of  white 
across  the  wings,  and  tho  under  surface  white.  It 
breeds  on  marshes  and  sandy  islands,  laying  three 
white  eggs  with  ash-colored  spots. 

*sklm  -mer-t&n,  s.    ISKIMMIXGTON.] 
skim -ml  a,  *uhst.    [Japanese  skimmi  =  A  hurtful 
fruit.] 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  Celastraceae  or  of  Aurantiacea? 
i  'I'mis.  of  Hot.),  at  Rutaceie  (Prof.  Watt).  Calyx 
four-parted,  persistent ;  petals  four;  stamens  four; 
disk  fleshy,  four-lobod;  seed,  a  drupe  with  four 
one-seeded  stones.  Skimmia  la  ureola  is  a  very  fra- 
grant Himalayan  shrub,  tho  leaves  of  which  are 
burnt  for  incense  or  are  eaten  by  the  hill  people. 

skim    ming,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [SKIM,t'.] 
A.  <k  B.  -4«  pr-  par,  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  Assubstantive : 

1.  The  act  o_f  one  who  skims. 

2.  That  which  is  removed  by  skimming  from  tho 
surface  of  a  liquid ;  scum.    (Usually  in  tho  plural.) 

"They  relished  the  very  skimmings  of  the  kettle."— 
Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

skim  -mlng-lf,  adv.  [Eag.  skimuuiia;  -ly.]  In 
a  skimming  manner ;  by  gliding  along  the  surface. 

skim  -mlng-t&n,  *sklm  -me"r-t6n,  "skim  -Ing- 
t6n,  *sklm  -l-tif,  adv.  [See  dcf.J 

1.  A  word  of  unknown  origin,  but  probably  the 
name  of  some  notorious  scold ;  tised  only  in  the 
phrase.  To  ride  skimmington,  or  to  ride  the  skim- 
mington,  a  burlesque  procession  in  ridicule  of  a 
man  who  allowed  himself  to  bo  henpecked.  The 
man  rode  behind  the  woman,  with  his  face  to  the 
horse's  tail.  Theman  held  a  distaff,  and  the  woman 
beat  him  about  the  jowls  with  a  ladle.  As  the  pro- 
cession passed  a  house  where  a  woman  was  para- 
mount, each  person  gave  the  threshold  a  sweep. 

•2.  A  row,  a  quarrel,  a  disturbance. 

"  There  was  danger  of  a  skimmington  between  the  great 
wig  and  the  coif."— Walpole:  Letters,  i.  289. 

skimp,  a.  [Cf.  Icel.sknmr,  sAv(wf=short ;  xkemma 
=  to  shorten.]    Scanty,  niggardly,  insufficient. 
Skimp,  f.  t.  &  i.    [SKIMP,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  treat  in  a  niggardly,  scanty  man- 
ner; to  scrimp. 

"When  skimped  and  cut  with  economy  they  are  simply 
horrible." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  parsimonious  or  niggardly ;  to 
save.    (Prof.) 

f  Skimp  Ing,  a.  [SKIMP,  a.]  Insufficient ;  scant, 
done  in  an  unworkmanlike  manner,  from  want  of 
time,  proper  materials,  or  sufficient  care. 

"The  work  was  not  skimping  work  by  any  means;  it  was 
a  bridge  of  some  pretension." — J.  S.  Mretper:  Knylisli 
Studies,  p.  444. 

*sklmp  -Ing-lf,  adv.  [Eng. .skimping;  -/#.]  In 
a  skimping  manner  ;  parsimoniously. 

"All  things  less  skiinpinglt/  dealt  out." — Ltjtton:  My 
Hovel,  bk.  Hi.,  ch.  iv. 

skin,  *sklnne,  *skyn,  *skynne,  s.  [Icel.  skinn; 
A.  S.  ftcinn;  cogn.  with  Sw.  skinn;  Dan.  skind  ;  Ger. 
scftinde»  =  to  skin;O.  H.  (ier.  tcintan,  scindan; 
Welsh  cf«  =  skin,  peel.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  In  tho  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"The  body  is  consumed  to  nothing,  the  skin  feeling 
rough  and  dry  like  leather."— Harvey:  On  Consumptions. 

(2)  A  hide,  a  pelt;  the  skin  of  an  animal  stripped 
off  the  body,  whether  green,  dry,  or  tanned.    In 
commercial  language  the  term  skin  is  applied  to 
those  pelts  as  of  calves,  sheep,  deer,  goats,  lambs, 
Ac.,  which,  when  prepared,  aroused  for  the  lighter 
uses  of  bookbinding,    the  manufacture  of  gloves, 
parchment,  &c. ;  while  the  term  hide  is  applied  to 
those  which  are  tanned  and  used  for  stronger  and 
heavier  purposes,  as  for  boots,  harness,  belts  for 
machinery,  Ac. 

"A  lamentable  thing,  that  of  the  skin  of  an  innocent 
lambshonM  be  made  parchment."  —  Slutkesp.:  Henry  VI., 
It.  11.,  iv.  2. 


skink 


(3)  The  hide  of  an  animal  still  retaining  its  shape, 
nd  used  as  a  vessel  for  containing  liquids. 

(4)  Any  external  covering  resembling  skin  in  ap- 


pearance: a  membranous  substance  formed  or 
attached  to  a  surface. 

2.  Fig.:  The  body,  the  person. 

"\Ve  meet  with  many  of  these  dangerous  civilities, 
wherein  'tis  hnrd  for  a  man  to  save  both  his  skin  and  hist 
credit." — L'Es!r«nge. 

II.  Tt'clinicftlly : 

1.  Anat.:  The  integument  everywhere  surround- 
ing the  body.    It  consists  of  an  outer-layer  called 
the  cuticle,  epidermis,  or  scarf-skin,  and  an  inner 
one,  tho  cutis  vera,  the  cutis,  or  the  corium.     These 
constitute  the  proper  skin.    Under  them  is  a  third 
layer,  called  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  con- 
sidered also  as  pertaining  to  tho  skin  when  that 
word  is  used  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense.    In 
man  the  skin  is  more  or  less  covered  with  scattered 
hairs;  in  some  lower  mammals  the  hairs  are  much 
more  dense;  in  birds  they  are  replaced  by  feathers, 
and  in  reptiles  and  fishes  by  scales,  or,  in  some 
cases,  by   platos;    tho  typical    Amphibia    have  a 
naked  skin.    An  integument  homologous  with  the 
skin  exists  in  the  Invertebrates. 

2.  Phusiol. :  The  skin  acts  as  a  protection  to  the 
organs  oelow.    It  is  also  a  vast  excretory  system, 
sending  out  a  large  amount  of  perspiration  (q.  v.) 
through  the  sudoriferous  glands.    To  a  small  extent 
it  is  also  an  absorbent  of  fluids  from  without. 

t3.  Bot. :  Tho  epidermis  of  a  plant  or  of  a  fruit. 

4.  tfaut.:  That  part  of  a  sail  when  furled  which 
remains  outside  and  covers  the  whole.     To  furl 
with  a  smooth  skin,  or  skin  the  sail  up  in  the  bunt, 
is  to  turn  the  skin  well  up,  so  as  to  cover  the  sail 
neatly. 

5.  Shipbuilding:  The  casing  covering  the  ribs  of  a 
ship.    When  this  is  of  iron  it  consists  of  plates  laid 
in  alternate  inside  and  outside  strakes. 

skin-bound,  adj.  A  term  applied  to  a  state  in 
which  the  skin  appears  to  be  drawn  tightly  over  the 
flesh. 

Skin-bound  disease : 

Pathol. :  Induration  of  the  cellular  tissue. 

skin-diseases,  s.  pi. 

Pathol. :  Dieases  affecting  the  skin.  Some  are  of 
a  trifling  character,  others  are  symptomatic  of  grave 
internal  derangements,  and  are  difficult  to  cure. 
Many  resemble  each  other,  and  mistakes  in  identifi- 
cation are  apt  to  occur.  [DERMATOLOGY.] 

skin-eaters,  tskin-moths,  «.  pi. 
Entom. :  The  Dermestidse  (q.  v.). 
skin- friction,  skin-resistance,  s. 
Nautical:  The  friction  or  resistance  generated  by 
water  adhering  to  the  bottom  and  sides  of  a  ship. 

skin-graft,  s. 

Surgertt '  A  portion  of  the  skin  used  in  covering  a 
denuded  surface  of  the  body  by  the  operation  of 
grafting. 

tskin-moths,  «.  pi.    [SKIN-EATERS.] 

skin-merchant,  x.  An  old  name  for  a  recruit- 
ing-sergeant. 

skin-wool,  subst.    Wool  plucked  from  the  dead 
sheep, 
skin,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SKix,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  strip  or  divest  of  the  skin  ;  to  flay,  to  peel. 

"  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  they  should  eat  their 
vulture  ;  the  bird  was  accordingly  skinned." — Cook:  First 
Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  To  cover  with,  or  as  witli  skin ;  to  cover  super- 
ficially.   (Lit.  &  fig.) 

"That  skins  the  vice  o'  th'  top." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  covered  over  with  skin ; 
as,  A  wound  skins  over. 

IT  To  skin  up  a  sail  in  the  bunt :  [SKIN,  s.,  II.  4.] 

skinch,  r.  t.  [Cf.  skimp,  scrimp,  scant,  &c.]  To 
stint,  to  scrimp  ;  to  give  short  allowance.  (Prov.) 

skin-deep,  a.  [Eng.  skin,  and  deep.]  N'ot  reach- 
ing or  penetrating  beyond  the  skin;  superficial, 
slight ;  not  deep. 

skin -flint,  s.  [English  skin,  &nd  flint.]  A  very 
niggardly,  stingy  person. 

skln-ful,  s.  [Eng.  akin;  -ful(l).'\  As  much  as 
the  skin,  i.  e.,  the  stomach,  will  hold. 

*sklnk<l),s.    [A.  S.  »cenc=drink.]    Drink. 

sklik  (2),  *sklnck,  s.  [.SHANK.]  A  shinbone  of 
beef;  soup  made  with  a  shin  of  beef  or  other  sinewy 
portions. 

"Scotch  ftkitik,  which  is  a  pottage  of  strong  nourish- 
ment, is  made  of  the  knees  and  sinews  of  beef,  but  long 
boiled;  jelly  alHoof  knucklesof  veal."— Bacon:  Xat.  Hist., 
845. 


boll,    boy;     pout,     1<Swl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  -  shun;      -Uon,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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skirt 


Common  Skink. 


Limbs  of  Scincidee. 


skink  (3),  S9lnk,s.    [Scixcus.] 

ZoOL:  The  popular  name  for  Srinrux  offlcin<ilix 
or  any  individual  of  the  family  Sciucidee,  consid- 
ered by  some 

naturalists  as  ^^BE^K^M 
forming  a  con- 
necting link 
between  the 
Lizards  and  the 
Serpents,  since 
it  contains  indi- 
viduals which 
are  lacertiform, 
others  having  rudimentary  limbs,  and  others  again 
serpentiform  in  appearance,  the  external  limbs 
being  entirely  ab- 
sent, as  in  the  Slow- 
worm.  The  common 
Skink  is  from  six 
to  eight  inches 
long,  reddish-dun, 
wit  ii  darker  trans- 
verse bands,  wedge- 
shaped  head,  and 

four     short    limbs,     j    ^p,  ocellatus.    2.  S.  mionecton. 
[ADDA.]  3.  s.  tridactylus.    4.  The  genus 

*8klnk,   V.  i.  &  t.         Rhodona.  5.  S.  monodactylus. 
[ A.  S.  scencan ;  Icel. 
skenkja.} 

A.  Intrans. :  To  serve  drink ;  to  pour  out  liquor. 
"  Villaines,  why  skink  you  not  unto  this  fellow? 

He  makes  me  blythe  and  merry  in  my  thoughts." 
Lodge:  Looking-glass  for  England. 

B.  Trans.:  To  serve  out  or  draw,  as  liquor;  to 
pour  out  for  drinking. 

"Then  skink  out  the  first  glass  ever,  and  drink  with  all 
companies." — Ben  Jonson:  Bartholomew  Fair,  ii.  3. 

skink  er,  *.  [Eng.  skink;  -er.}  One  who  serves 
or  pours  out  liquor ;  a  drawer,  a  tapster. 

"An  old  skinker,  you  mean,  John."— Scott:  Old  Mortal- 
ity, ch.  xi. 

sklnk-Ing,  sklnk-llng,  a.  [SKINCH.]  Mean, 
paltry,  niggardly,  scanty. 

"Auld  Scotland  wants  no  skinking  ware." 

Burns:  To  a  Haggis. 

Skin -less,  a.    [Eng.  skin;  -less.}   Having  no  skin 
or  a  thin  skin  ;  destitute  of  a  skin  or  outer  covering, 
skinned,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [SKIN,  v.} 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Deprived  of  the  skin  ;  flayed,  peeled. 

2.  Having  a  skin;  covered  with  a  skin. 

"The  wound  was  skinned;  but  the  strength  of  his  thigh 
was  not  restored."— Dryden :  Virgil;  ^Eneis.  (Ded.j 

3.  Having  the  nature  of  skin  or  leather ;  hard, 
callous. 

"When  the  ulcer  becomes  foul,  and  discharges  a  nasty 
ichor,  the  edges  in  process  of  time  tuck  in,  and  growing 
skinned  and  hard,  give  it  the  name  of  callous."—  Sharp: 
Surgery. 

Skin  -nSr,  «.    [Eng.  skin,  v. ;  -er.} 

1.  One  who  skins. 

"Then  the  Hockser  immediately  mounts,  and  rides 
after  more  game,  leaving  the  other  to  the  skinners,  who 
are  at  hand.  —  Dampier:  Voyages  (.an.  1676). 

2.  One  who  deals  in  skins  or  felts. 

"  Let  not  the  skinner's  daughter's  sonne 
Possesse  what  he  pretends." 

Warner:  Albions  England,  bk.  iv. 

skin -nl  ness,  s.  [English  skinny;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  skinny;  want  of  flesh, 
leanness. 

skln-njf,  *skin-nie,  a.   English  skin;  -ny.} 

1.  Consisting  only  of  skin ;   very  lean ;  wanting 
flesh. 

"  Her  chappy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips."        Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  skin. 

"  The  end  of  their  beaks  is  soft,  and  of  a  skinny,  or-  more 
properly,  cartilaginous  substance." — Cook:  Second  Voyage, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

skip,  'Skippe,  «.  i.  &  t.  [Irish  s</io6=to  snatch  ; 
sgobaim^to  pluck,  to  pull,  to  bite ;  Gaelic  sgiab=to 
start  or  move  suddenly;  Welsh  ysgipio=to  snatch 
away;  ysgip  —  a  quick  snatch;  cf.  Icel.  sfcoppa=to 
spin  like  a  top.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To   leap   lightly;   to   fetch   qcick  bounds;  to 
bound  or  spring  lightly. 

"  He  skipped,  he  smiled,  he  blessed  them  with  a  thou- 
sand good  wishes." — Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  To  pass  without  notice;  to  make  omissions. 
( Frequently  with  over.) 

•'The  Spaccio  taxes  even  a  bookworm's  patience,  and 
ought  to  be  read  with  a  liberal  license  in  skipping." — 
&'.  //.  Lewes.  Hist,  of  Philosophy,  ii.  114. 


B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pass  with  a  quick  bound;  to  pass  over  or 
by ;  to  miss. 

2.  To  pass  over  intentionally  in  reading. 

"They  who  have  a  mind  to  see  the  issue,  may  ,-<t/j<  these 
two  chapters,  and  proceed  to  the  following." — Unmet. 

Skip  (1), 5.     [SKIP,  r.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  light  leap  or  bound ;  a  spring. 

"You  will  make  so  large  a  skip  as  to  cast  yourself  from 
the  land  into  the  water." — More:  Antidote  uyainst  Athc- 
teM. 

2.  In  Dublin  University,  a  slang  term  for  a  college 
servant  or  waiter ;  a  scout. 

II.  Music:  A  movement  from  any  one  note  to  an- 
other which  is  at  a  greater  interval  than  one  de- 
gree. 

*skip-brain,  *8kipp-braine,  a.     Flighty,  vola- 
tile, 
skip-jack,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  (See  extract.) 

"The  boyes,  striplings,  4c.,  that  have  the  riding  of  the 
jades  up  and  downe  are  called  skip-jacks.''— Dekker: 
Lanthorne  and  Candle  Light,  ch.  x. 

2.  An  upstart. 

"Now  the  devil,  said  she,  take  these  villains,  that  can 
never  leave  grinning,  because  I  am  not  so  fair  as  Mistress 
Mopsa;  to  see  how  this  skip-jack  looks  at  me." — Sidney: 
Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Entom.:  Any  insect  of  the  Elateridoe  (q.  v.). 
Called  also  Click-beetle. 

"The  British  species  are  numerous,  the  largest  not 
quite  half  an  inch  long.  Skip-jack  is  another  popular 
name  for  them." — Chambers'  Cyclop.,  iii.  77. 

2.  Ichthy. :  The  same  as  BLUE-FISH,  2. 

"  Temnodon  saltator,  sometimes  called  Skip-jack,  is 
spread  over  nearly  all  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas." 
— Oilnther.  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  447. 

'skip-kennel,  s.    A  lackey,  a  footboy. 

"The  lowest  station  of  human  life,  which,  as  the  old 
ballad  says,  is  that  of  a  skip-kennel  turned  out  of  place." 
— Swift:  Directions  to  the  Footman. 

skip-tooth  saw,  s.  A  saw  in  which  alternate 
teeth  are  cut  out. 


Skip  (2),  8.     [A.  S.  8cep.]     [SKEP.] 

1.  Mining :  A  kind  of  bucket  employed  in  narrow 
or  inclined  shafts,  where  the  hoisting-device  has  to 
be  confined  between  guides. 

"  There  will  be  nothing'to  prevent  the  proper  working 
of  the  skip  with  the  new  engine." — Money  Market  Review, 
Nov.  7,  1885. 

2.  Sugar-making :  A  charge  of  syrup  in  the  pans. 

3.  A   wicker    basket    mounted   on    wheels,    and 
employed  to  convey  cops,  &c.,  about  a  factory. 

skip-shaft,  <. 

Mining :  A  shaft  boxed  off  by  itself  for  the  skip  to 
ascend  and  descend  in. 

skip-wheel,  s. 

Carding:  A  wheel  in  a  self-stripping  carding- 
machine  to  govern  the  order  in  which  the  top-flats 
are  lifted  to  be  cleaned. 

skip  (3),  8.  [An  abbrev.  of  skipper  (1),  (q.  v.).] 
The  leader  of  the  players  on  each  side  in  curling. 

skip -per  (l),s.  [Dutch  schlpper=&  mariner,  a 
shipper,  a  sailor,  fromscAip=ship  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  master  or  captain  of  a  small  trading  or 
merchant  vessel ;   a  sea-captain ;  the  master  of  a 
vessel  generally. 

2.  The  same  as  SKIP  (3),  s.  (q.  v.) 

skip  -per  (2),  8.    [Eng.  skip,  v. ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  skips. 

"Two  classes  of  readers,  however,  may  get  not  a  little 
that  is  interesting  out  of  this  book — the  pachydermatous 
plodder  and  the  judicious  skipper." — Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
Feb.  28,  1884. 

2.  A  young,  thoughtless  person ;  a  youngling. 

3.  The  cheese  maggot. 

4.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Saury  Pike, 
Scomberesox  saurus. 

II.  Entom.  (p>.):  The  family  Hesperidw  (q.  v.). 
So  named  from  their  short,  jerky  flight.  The 
Grizzled  Skipper  is  Th'ymele  alveolus;  the  Dingy 
Skipper,  Thanaos  tages;  the  Chequered  Skipper, 
Steropes  paniscus;  the  Small  Skipper,  Pamphila 
linea;  the  Lulworth  Skipper,  P.  actoeon;  the  Large 
Skipper,  P.  sylvanus:  the  Pearl  or  Silver-spotted 
Skipper,  P.  comma.  The  rarest  are  the  Lulworth 
and  the  Pearl. 


Sklp'-pSt,  «.     I  Dimin.  from  A.  S.  sr/p  =  a  ship.  , 
*I.  Ord.  LUIKJ.:  A  small  boat;  a  skiff'. 
"  Upon  the  bank  they  sitting  did  espy 
A  dainty  damsel,  dressing  of  her  hair, 
By  whom  u  little  flouting  skii>i"'t  did  appear." 

Syrian  ,•    I .  v..  II.  xii.  14. 

II.  -!  iv/m'<i/'></v  :  A  small  cylindrical  turned  box, 
with  a  lid  or  cover,  for  keeping  records. 

Skip  -ping,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [SKIP,  i .  I 

A.  An  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Asadj.:  Given  tuskin;  characterized  by  skips 
or  bounds ;  hence,  fig.,  nighty,  wanton,  thoughtless. 

Skipping-rope,  s.  A  small  rope  used  for  exer- 
cise by  young  persons,  who  make  short  leaps  while 
it  is  swung  under  their  feet  and  over  their  heail-. 

skipping-teache,  s. 

Sugar:  A  dipping-pan  used  in  a  sugar-boiling 
house  for  lifting  the  concentrated  saccharine  solu- 
tion from  the  open  evaporating  pan  and  conveying 
it  to  the  cooler. 

skip  -plng-ljr,  «dr.  [Eng.  skipping;  -It/.}  In  a 
-kipping  manner;  with  skips  or  bounds;  with  omis- 
sions. 

"  If  one  read  skippingly  and  by  snatches,  and  not  take 
the  thread  of  the  story  along  it  must  needs  puzzle  and 
distract  the  memory."— Howell:  Instr.  for  Foreign  Trav., 
p.  39. 

sklr,  i'.  i.   [SKIRR.] 

•sk'rk,  r.  i.    [SHRIEK.] 

skirl,  f.  i.  [Allied  to  shrill  (q.  v.).]  To  shriek: 
to  cry  out  in  a  shrill  voice;  to  give  out  a  shrill 
sound.  (Scotch.) 

"D'ye think  ye'll  help  them  wi'  skirling  that  gate?"- 
Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  XXX. 

skirl,  subst.  [SKIRL,  r.]  A  shrill  cry  or  sound. 
(Scotch.) 

"Done  naething  but  laugh  and  greet,  the  skirl  at  the 
tail  o'  the  guffa." — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxv. 

skirl-cock,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  provincial  English  name  for  the  missel 
thrush ;  so  called  from  its  harsh  note. 

skirl-Ing,  s.  [SKIKL,  v.]  A  shrill  cry;  a  skirl. 
(Scotch..) 

*sklrm,  v.  i.  IO.fT.e»kermir;Ti.e»crimer.}  To 
fence,  to  skirmish.  [SKIRMISH,  s.} 

sklr  -mlsh,  *scar  -mlshe,  *scar-moge,*skrym- 
yssh,  *skyr-myssh,  s.  [Fr.  escarntouche,  from  O. 
H.  Ger.  scirman;  H.  H.Ger.  schirmen  =  ta  defend,  to 
fight,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  scirm.  schirm ;  Ger.  schirm=& 
shield,  a  shelter,  a  defense.]  [SCARAMOUCH,  SCRIM- 
MAGE.] 

1.  A  slight  fight  in  war,  between  small  parties, 
and  less  than  a  battle;  a  loose,  desultory  kind  of 
engagement    in  presence  of   two  armies,  between 
small  detachments  sent  out  for  the  purpose  either 
of  drawing  on  a  battle  or  of  concealing  by  their  fire 
the  movements  of  the  troops  in  the  rear. 

"In  this  skirtnish  only  two  of  the  Indians  were  hurt  with 
the  small  shot."— Coo*.  First  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  A  contest. 

"There  is  a  kind  of  merry  war  betwixt  signior  Benedick 
and  her:  they  never  meet  but  there's  a  skirmish  of  wit."— 
Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

Sklr  -mlsh,  r.  »'.  [SKIRMISH,  s.]  To  engage  in 
skirmishes ;  to  fight  slightly  or  in  small  parties. 

"Skirmishing  every  day  in  small  parties,  and  some- 
times surprising  a  brest-work."— Dampier:  Voyages  (an. 
1686). 

sklr -mlsh-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  skirmish,  v. ;  -er.}  One 
who  skirmishes. 

sklrr,  sklr,  «.  i.  &  t.    [SCOUR.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  pass  quickly,  to  scud,  to  run. 
"  The  black-maned  clouds,  like  Furies  on  the  wing 

Skir  past."  Blackie:  Lays  of  Highlands,  p.  113. 

B.  Trans. :  To  pass  over  rapidly ;  to  scour. 

"  Mount  ye,  spur  ye,  skirr  the  plain. 
That  the  fugitive  may  flee  in  vain." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxli. 

sklr  ret,  sker  -ret,  subst.  [Out.  suHcerwortel- 
sugar-root.  (Prior.)} 

Bot. :  Stum  sisarum,  a  perennial  umbelliferous 
plant,  a  native  of  China,  cultivated  for  its  small 
fleshy  tubers,  which  are  boiled  and  served  with 
butter  as  a  vegetable. 

"The  sktrret,  and  the  leek's  aspiring  kind." 

Cowper:  Virgil;  The  Salad. 

shir  -rhus,  s.   [SciRRnus.] 


skirt,  'skyrt,  subst.  [Icel.  skyrta=  a  shirt ;  Sw. 
skjorta;  Dan.  skiorte.  Skirt  and  shirt  are.doubletoj 

1.  The  lower  and  loose  part  of  a  coat  or  other 
dress  below  the  waist. 

"  He  laid  hold  upon  the  skirt  o  f  his  mantle  and  it  rent.1' 
—1  Samuel  xv.  27. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    w«t,     here,     camel,    h8r,    th6re;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,    car,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     ae.    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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2.  The  edge  of  any  part  of  dress. 

"In  a  long  purple  pall,  whose  skirt  with  gold 
Was  fretted  nil  about,  she  was  arrayed." 

Sl>enxer:   F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  37. 

3.  The  border,  edge,  margin,  or  extreme  part  of 
any  thing  or  place. 

'•  Which  shone  the  roundest  of  the  stars,  when  I 
Beheld  them  from  the  skirts  of  Paradise." 

Byron:  Cain,  ii.  1. 

4.  A  woman's  garment  like  a  petticoat. 
f..  The  diaphragm  or  midriff  in  animals. 

IT  To  sit  upon  one's  skirts:  To  take  revenge  upon 

a  person. 

skirt,  r.  t.  &  i.    [SKIRT,  *.] 
A.  Trtinsitiiv: 

1.  To  border:  to  run  along  the  edge  of ;  to  form  or 
constitute  the  border  of. 

"The  middle  pair    .    .    . 
Skirtett  hU  loins."  Milton :  P.  L.,  v.  282. 

2.  To  pass  along  or  by  the  border  or  edge  of. 
"Skirtiiiy  the  little  spinney  on  the  top  of  the  hill."  — 

Fi'l'l,  Dec.  19,  1885. 

*B.  Intrnit!*. :  To  be  on  the  border ;  to  live  on  the 
border  or  extreme. 

skirt  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  s.    [SKIRT,  r.] 
A.  &  B.  Att  pr.  par.  tt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
Yerbj 
C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Orrf.  Lang.:  Material  for  making  skirts. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Build.:  A  wash-board  or  plinth,  laid  around 
the  wall  of  a  room  next  to  the  floor.  Called  also 
Skirting-board. 

-.  Saddlery:  A  padded  lining  beneath  the  flaps 
of  ;i  saddle. 

skirting-board,  s.    [SKIRTING.C.  II.  I.J 

*sklrt -less,  a.  [Eng.sfcirf,  s.;  -less.']  Without 
a  skirt ;  destitute  of  a  skirt. 

"And  sure  great  Skeffington  must  claim  our  praise, 
For  skirtless  coats  and  skeletons  of  plays." 

Byron.-  Enf/linh  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewer*. 

Skit,  s.    [Of.  Icel.  skuti,8kuta<  skoeting=a  scoff. 
a  taunt;  skyti,  «kj/tjti^  8kytta=an  archer,  a  marks- 
man; Dan.nkytte;  Sw.  skytt.]    [SKITTISH.] 
1.  A  banter,  jeer. 

But  I  canna  think  it's  Mr.  Glossan;  this  will  be  some 
now."—  Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxxii. 

_.  A  satirical  or  sarcastic  attack ;  a  lampoon,  a 

burlesque. 

"Of  these  many  are  skit*  at  the  expense  of  that  unfail- 
ing object  of  Thackeray's  love  of  banter." — London  Daily 
flMM, 

*3.  A  light,  wanton  wench. 

"[Herod]  at  the  request  of  a  dancing  */.•//  stroke  off  the 
head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. "—Howard  (Earle  of  North- 
):  Def.  agt.  Superstitious  Prophecies. 

(l.V.t.&i.      [SKIT,  8.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  cast  reflections  on.    (Prov.  Eng.) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  skip  or  caper  about.     (Scotch.) 

skit  -tlsh,  *skyt-tyshe,  a.     fEng.  skit,  v. ;  -ish; 
E*3w. «faito=to leap;  Sw.  dial,  skutta,  sk&tta—to 
leap.    Closely  allied  to  shoot  (q.  v.).] 
1.  Shy;  easily  frightened. 

How  m&ny  skittish  girls  have  thus  been  caught." 

Drydfn;  Ovid's  Art  t>f  Lovf.  1. 

Wanton,  volatile,  hasty. 
"Now expectation,  tickling  akittfsh  spirits, 
Sets  all  on  hazard."    Shnkesp..-  Troilun.    (Prol.) 

.  Changeable,  fickle. 
"Some  men  sleep  in  skittish  fortune's  hall." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

*4.  Deceitful,  deceptive,  untrustworthy, 
"Withal  it  is  observed,  that  the  lands  in  Berkshire  are 
very   skittish,    and    often    cast    their    owners."—  Fuller: 

tt'irthies;  Rarkshire. 

Skit -tlsh-lf,    ode.    [Eng.   skittish;   -7?/.l    In  a 
-kittish  manner;  shyly,  wantonly,  chaugeabiy. 
"The  beasts  were  very   plump,  nnd  Hkittitthly  played  as 
hey  passed  by."— Situation  of  Paradise  (1683),  p.  93. 

skit -tlsu  ness,  s.  [Eng.  skittish;  -ness.]  The 
iuahty  or  state  of  being  skittish ;  shyness,  wan  ton - 
iess,  fickleness. 

*sklt'-tle,  «.    [SKITTLES.] 

skittle-alley,  s.  An  alley  or  court  in  which  the 
•ame  of  skittles  is  played. 

A  disc  of  hard  wood  used  in  the 
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skittle-ball,  s. 

ame  of  skittles. 


skittle-dog,  «.    [PICKED  DOG-FISH.] 

skittle-ground,  s.    The  same  as  SKITTLE-ALLEY 

i-v.). 


skittle-pot,  s. 

Metall. :  A  tall  crucible,  swelled  toward  the  mid- 
dle, used  for  reducing  jeweler's  sweepings. 

Skit -tie;,  s.  p(.  [Dan.  skyttel ;  Svr.AM.skyttel, 
8kottel=a.  shuttle ;  Icel.  tkutile,  from  root  of  skj6Ia  = 
to  shoot  (q.  v.).]  A  game  in  which  nine  wooden 
pins  are  set  up  on  a  frame  at  the  end  of  a  short 
court  or  alley,  the  object  of  the  players  beinc  to 
knock  over  all  the  pins  in  as  few  throws  as  possible 
with  the  skittle-ball  (q.  v.). 

Skive,  s.  [The  same  as  SHIVE  (q.  v.).]  The  re- 
volving table  or  lap  charged  with  diamond-powder, 
on  which  diamonds  are  polished  and  othei  gems  are 
ground. 

ski   vgr(l),8.    [SKIVE.] 

1.  A  paring  tool  for  leather ;  a  knife  used  in  split- 
ting sheep-skins. 

2.  A  leather  prepared  from  sheepskin  with  su- 
mach, like  imitation  morocco,  only  the  skins  are 
split  by  machinery.    The  skins  are  spread  out  in 
the  ooze,  and  not  sewn  into  bags,  as  in  the  morocco 
process. 

"Surrounded  by  smaller  »-osettes  of  different  kinds  of 
colored  skivers  (split  sheepskins),  as  also  of  Persian  imi- 
tation calf  and  morocco." — London  Echo. 

*sklv-8r  (2), «.    [SKEWER.] 

ski  -vie,  a.  [SKEW.]  Out  of  the  proper  direction ; 
deranged,  askew.  (Scotch.) 

"  '  Ye  have  it/  said  Peter,  'that  is,  not  clean  sktvie  but 
.'  " — Scott.  Redgauntlet,  ch.  viii. 

Sklent,  t'.  i.  [SLANT.]  To  run  or  hit  in  an  oblique 
direction ;  to  slant ;  hence,  to  depart  from  the 
truth. 

"  Do  ye  envy  the  city  gent, 

Hi-hint  a  kist  to  lie  and  Meat." 

Burns:  Epistle  to  I.  Lapraik, 

'sklere,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Ger.  schleier 
=  a  veil.]  To  cover,  to  shield,  to  protect. 

skog -boe  lite,  s.  [After  Skogboele,  Finland, 
where  found;  suff.  -ite  (.Mm.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  TANTALITE  (q.  v.). 

SkQ  -IS-Zlte,  8.      [SCOLECITE.] 

*sk6n9e,  s.    [SCONCE.] 

•skor  -Cle,  v.  t.  [A  frequent,  from  scorch  (q.  T.).] 
To  scorch, 

skor  -6-dlte,  s.    [SCORODITE.] 

skouth,  s.  [Cf.  Icel.  skodha=to  look  about,  to 
view.]  Freedom  to  converse  without  restraint; 
range,  scope.  (Scotch.) 

"  They  talk  o'  mercy,  grace,  and  truth. 
For  what? — to  gie  their  malice  skouth'* 

Burns:  To  the  Kev.  John  Ucllath. 

Bk<5w,  s.    [Scow.] 

sko  -Wltz,  subst.     [Nisqually  (American)  Indian 
name.] 
Ichthy. :  The  common  river  salmon. 

•skreen,  s.  &  v.    [SCREEN.] 

skreigh  (gh  guttural),  subst.  &  verb.  [SCREECH.] 
(Scotch.) 

*skrhn  -mage  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [SCRIMMAGE.] 

skrlmp,  v.    [SCRIMP.] 

skrlmp  -f,  a.    [SCRIMPY.] 

skrlnge,  r.  t.    [SCRINGE.] 

*skrippe,  s.    [SCRIP.] 

skrot  -ta,  skrot  -tie,  scrot  -tyie,  s.    [See  def.] 

Dyeing  &  Bot. :  The  Shetland  name  for  a-dye  pre- 
pared from  Parmelia  saxatilis,  or  from  the  variety 
omphalodes. 

sku    a,  s.     (See  extract.) 

Ornith.:  The  popular  name  of  any  species  of  the 
genus  Stercorarius  (q.  v.).  They  are  predatory 
swimming  birds,  rarely  fishing  for  themselves,  and 
generally  pursuing  smaller  gulls  and  terns,  and  com- 
pelling them  to 
drop  or  disgorge 
their  prey.  Four 
species  visit  the 
temperate  regions 
of  Europe  and 
America :  Skua  ca- 
tarrhactes  (t  Lett' 
tris  catar actes), 
the  Great  Skua, 
which  breeds  in 
the  Shetland  Isl- 
ands; it  is  about 
twenty-four  inches 
long,  and  of  som- 
ber plumage;  S.  pomatorhinus,  the  Pomatorhine 
Skua,  twenty-one  inches,  dark  mottled  above, 
under  surface  brown  (nearly  white  in  old  birds) ;  S. 
crepidatus,  the  Arctic,  or  Richardson's  Skua,  about 
twenty  inches  long,  occurring  under  two  different 
plumages,  one  entirely  sooty,  the  other  with  white 
under  parts,  and  S.  parasiticus,  the  Longtailed  or 


Skua. 


Buffon's  Skua,  about  fourteen  inches  long,  upper 
part  of  head  black,  upper  surface  brownish-gray, 
under  surface  white. 

"  The  name  of  Skua  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  cry 
of  the  bird,  which  somewhat  resembles  the  word  'skui.'  " 
-ir.wii..  Illus.  Sat.  Hist.,  ii.  752. 

skua-gull, «. 

Ornith. :  The  Great  Skua.    [SKUA.] 

*skud,  v.  i.    [SCUD,  t>.] 

skQe,  a.  &adv.    [SKEW.] 

skiig,  scoug,  ».    [Scuo.] 

skul-diid -der  jf,  «.  &o.    [SCULDUDDERY.] 

skulk,  *scolk,  *sculk,  t'.  i.  &  t.  [Dan.  skulke ;  Sw. 
skolka ;  Icel.  skolla.] 

A.  Intraiis.:  To  hide  one's  self ;  to  lurk;  to  with- 
draw into  a  corner  or  close  place  for  concealment ; 
to  lie  close  or  hide  one's  self  through  shame,  fear, 
or  the  like ;  to  sneak  away. 

"Who  were  forced  to  skulk  in  disguise  through  back 
streets." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  produce  or  bring  forward  clan- 
destinely or  improperly. 

skiilk'-5r,  *skulk,  su68#.  [SKtTLK,t>.]  One  who 
skulks  to  avoid  duty  or  work ;  a  shirker. 

"  Did  we  conjure  thee  not  to  let  that  skulker. 
That  fox  Octavio,  pass  the  gates  of  Pelsen?  " 

Coleridge:  Death  of  Wallenetein,  i.  7. 

Skulk'-Ifig,  pr,  par.  or  a.    [SKULK,  «.] 

skulk  -Ing-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  skulking;  -ly.]  In  a 
skulking  manner. 

skull  (l),  *scolle,  'scul,  *scull,  "sou lie, 
*schulle,  8.  [Named  from  its  bowl-like  shape; 
Icel. skdl=&  bowl;  Sw.  skdl;  Dan.skaal.  Allied  to 
scale  (of  a  balance),  shell,  scull,  &c.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  But  all  the  ground  with  sails  was  scattered, 
And  dead  men's  bones." — Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  80. 

*2.  The  brain,  as  the  seat  of  intelligence.  (Cmv- 
per.) 

*3.  A  skull-cap. 

"  No  succor  it  was  to  many  that  had  their  skulls  on," — 
Patten:  Exped.  to  Scotland  (1648). 

II.  Anat.:  The  bones  of  the  head  united  by  sutures 
into  a  spheroidal  figure  compressed  on  the  sides, 
broader  behind  than  before,  and  supported  on  the 
vertebral  column.    It  is  divided  into  the  crauium 
(q.  v.)  and  the  face,  composed  of  fourteen  bones, 
twelve  being  in  pairs,  viz. :  the  superior  maxillary, 
the  malar,  the  nasal,  the  palate,  the  lachrymal,  and 
the  inferior  turbinated  bones ;  the  vomer  and  the 
inferior  maxilla  are  single.    The  hyoid  bone,  one 
of  the  bones  of  the  head,  is  suspended  from  the 
under  surface   of   the   cranium.    Goethe,  in  1791, 
adopted  the  view  that  the  skull  was  formed  by  four 
modified  vertebrae.    Oken  independently  published 
the  same  view  in  1807.    In  the  hands  of  subsequent 
anatomists,  the   hypothesis  has    undergone  some 
change,  and  has  by  some  been  abandoned  altogether. 
(Quain.)  The  skull  varies  in  form  according  to  age, 
sex,  race,   &c.    [BRACHYCEPHALIC,  DOLICHOCEPH- 
ALIC, ORTHOGNATHOUS,  PROGNATHOUS.]    Broadly 
speaking,  the  capacity  of  the  skull  measures  the 
intellect.    [CRANIOMETEH.] 

skull-cap, «. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  iron  defense  for  the  head  sewed  inside  the 
cap. 

2.  A  cap,  usually  of  black  silk  or  velvet,  fitting 
closely  to  the  head.    Often  worn  by  elderly  men  at 
church.    [ZUCHETTO.] 

"  You  wore  an  open  skull-cap,  with  a  twist 

Of  wat«r  reede."  R.  Browning:  Lurfa,  ii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  The  common  book-name  for    the  genus 
Scutellaria.    Named  from  the  shape  of  its  flower. 
(Prior.) 

2.  Geol.:  The  Lower  Purbeck  beds.    Called  also 
the  Cap.    (Etheridge.) 

skull-fish,  8.  A  whaler's  name  for  an  old  whale, 
or  one  more  than  two  years  old. 

skill -less,  o.  [Eng.  akul(l) ; -less.]  Destitute  of 
a  skull  or  cranium  ;  having  no  skull. 

skill  -pin,  s.    [SCULPIN.] 

Ichthyology : 

1.  [SCULPIN.] 

2.  The  Dragonet  (q.  v.). 

Skunk,  s.  [From  seganku,  the  North  American 
Indian  nanie.j 

Zool. :  The  popular  name  of  any  individual  of 
the  genus  Mephitis  (q.  v.),  especially  if.  mephitica, 
the  Common  Skunk,  which  occurs  throughout  the 
temperate  portion  of  North  America.  It  is  about 
two  feet  long,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  nearly  a 
half,  stoutly  built,  with  short  legs,  a  long  conical 
head  and  truncated  snout,  and  bushy  tail.  The  fur 
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skunk-bill 

is  black,  or  very  dark  brown,  wit h  a  white  streak 
on  the  forehead,  and  a  white  patch  on  the  neck, 
from  which  two  broad  bands  of  tho  same  color  pro- 
ceed backward  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  body, 
lu  general  ap- 
pearance the 
Skunk  resem- 
bles the  Bad- 
ger, and,  like 
it,  burrows 
in  tho  earth, 
and  feeds  on 
mice,  fruits, 
insects,  <&c.  Its 
means  of  de- 
fense consist 
in  its  power 
of  ejecting  a 
fetid,  acrid  se- 
cretion from 
tho  anal  glands,  and  its  bite  produces  symptoms 
not  distinguishable  from  hydrophobia.  Clothea 
defiled  with  the  secretion  are  rendered  useless  on 
account  of  its  unbearable  odor,  and  it  is  said  that 
persons  have  been  rendered  blind  by  having  it 
squirted  into  their  eyes  by  the  animal.  A  method 
of  purifying  Skunk-skins  has  been  discovered,  and 
large  numbers  are  used  by  furriers. 

skunk-bill,  skunk-head,  skunk-top,  s.  The 
name  given  several  species  of  ducks  in  this  coun- 
try ;  as,  the  surf  duck,  and  the  now  (supposed) 
extinct  Labrador  duck. 

skunk-bird,  skunk-blackbird,  s. 

Ornith..:  Dolichonyx  oryzivorui.    [BOBOLINK.] 

"The  song  of  the  male  generally  ceases  about  the  first 
week  in  July,  and  about  the  same  time  his  variegated 
dress,  which,  from  a  resemblance  in  its  colors  to  that  of 
the  quadruped,  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  Skunk-bird 
among  the  Cree  Indians,  is  exchanged  for  the  sombre 
hues  of  the  plumage  of  the  female.  —  Eng.  Cyclop.  (Nat. 
Hist.),  L  627. 

skunk-cabbage,  «.    [SKCNKWEED.] 

skunk,  v.  t.    [SKUNK,  s.] 

Games:  To  totally  defeat  or  prevent  an  antago- 
nist from  gaining  a  point.  ( U.  S.  Colloq.) 

Skunk'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  skunk;  -wA.l  Resembling 
a  skunk ;  having  an  offensive  odor  like  a  skunk. 

skunk'-weed,  scunk  -weed,  s.  [English  skunk. 
and  weed.] 

Botany:  Pothos  foetida  (Symplocarpus  fcetidus). 
Called  also  Skunk-cabbage. 

'skur'-rj?,  v.,».&  a.   [SCUBEY.] 

skute,  8.  [Dut.  schuyt;  Icel.  skiita;  Dan.  skude.'] 
A  boat ;  a  scout. 

"They  carried  with  them  all  the  tkutes  and  boat*  that 
might  be  found." — Williams:  Actions  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, p.  114. 

skiit  -te"r-ud-lte,  s.  [After  Skutterud,  Norway, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min.:  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring  in  individ- 
ual crystals  in  a  hornblende  band  in  gneiss,  fre- 
quently associated  with  cobaltite.  Hardness,  6'0 ; 
specific  gravity, 6'74H5'84 ;  luster,  metallic;  color, 
tin-white.  Composition ;  Arsenic,  79'2 ;  cobalt,  20"8 
=100,  corresponding  with  the  formula,  CoAs3. 

Sky,  *8kie,  *skye,  s.  [Icel.  sky  =  a  cloud;  Dan. 
&  Sw.  sky;  cf.  A.  S.  scila,  scw;ea=a  shade;  Icel. 
sfcuggi=shade,  shadow.] 

*1.  A  cloud. 

"It  [the  wind]  ne  left  not  a  skit 
In  all  the  welkeii  long  and  brode." 

Chaucer:  House  *>/  Fame,  iii. 

*2.  A  shadow. 

"With  these  words  all  sodenly 
She  passeth  as  it  were  a  sA-f>." 

Oatver:  C.  A.,  iv. 

3.  The  apparent  arch  or  vault  of  heaven;  the 
firmament. 

4.  That  portion  of  the  ethereal  region  in  which 
meteorological  phenomena  take  place ;  the  region 
of  clouds. 

*5.  The  weather,  the  climate. 

^'Thou  wert  better  in  thy  grave,  than  to  answer  with 
thy  uncovered  body  this  extremity  of  the  skies."  — 
Sfuikesp.:  7-eur,  iii.  4. 

•6.  Heaven. 

"  The  fated  sky  gives  us  free  scope." 

Shakes?.:  All's  Well,  i. 

^  Open  sky :  Open  air ;  sky  with  no  cover  or 
shejter  intervening. 

sky-blue,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adjective :  Of  the  blue  color  of  a  clear  sky ; 
azure. 

"  Upon  the  board  he  lays  the  skj-blue  stone 
With  its  rich  spoil." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

1  The  azure  color  of  the  sky  is  produced  by  the 
reflection  of  the  blue  rays,  while  the  others  are 
absorbed.  It  becomes  deeper  as  one  ascends  to 
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groat  elevations.    It  is  to  the  vapory  and  the  earthy 

particles  in  the  atmosphere  that  the  reflection  is 
due  ;  but  for  these  there  would  he  total  darkness  till 
tin-  Instant  of  sunrise,  and  it  would  return  the 
moment  of  sunset. 

B.  As  substantive :  Milk  and  water,  from  its  color. 
(Applied  also  to  milk  diluted  \vithwatcr,  but  sold 
as  pure.) 

"  That  mild  nkii-hlitf 
That  washed  my  sweet  meals  down." 

//uwf;  Rctrospfdfvc  Rtvttw. 

*sky-born,  mlj.    Born  or  produced  in  the  sky ; 
heaven-born. 
sky-bred,  *skie-bred,  «.    Sky-born. 

"The  nkti'-i'i-'-il  eaple,  roiall  bird, 
Percht  there  upon  un  oke  above." 

Spenser:  Friend's  Passion. 

Sky-COlor,  s.    The  color  of  the  sky ;  azuro. 

"A  solution  as  clear  as  water,  with  only  a  light  touch 
of  sky-colnr,  but  nothing  near  so  high  as  the  ceruleous 
tincture  of  silver." — Beale. 

sky-colored,  adj.  Of  the  color  of  the  sky;  sky- 
blue. 

"This  your  Ovid  himself  has  hinted,  when  he  tells  us 
that  the  blue  wiiter-nymphs  are  dressed  in  8k>t-'-»l",->  >! 
garments."— Add  i  son. 

Sky-drain,  snbst.  An  open  drain,  or  a  drain  filled 
with  loose  stones  not  covered  with  earth,  round  the 
walls  of  a  building,  to  prevent  dampness. 

*8ky-dyed,  a.    Colored  like  the  sky. 

"There  figs,  sky-dyed,  a  purple  hue  disclose." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odysxty,  xi.  727. 

Sky-high,  a.  or  adv.    High  as  the  sky  ;  very  high. 
sky-lark,  .<?. 

Ornith. :  Alauda  arvensis,  oneof  the  mostpopnlar 
European  cage-birds  from  the  variety  and  power, 
rather  than  the  quality, of  its  song,  and  the  ease 
with  which  its  health  is  preserved  in  captivity.  It 
is  an  inhabitant  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
many  migrating  southward  in  winter.  The  adult 
male  is  about  seven  inches  long;  feathers  on  top  of 
head  dark  brown  with  paler  edges,  forming  a  crest, 
upper  parts  brown,  each  feather  with  a  spot  of 
darker  nne ;  throat  and  upper  part  of  breast  grayish, 
brown,  spotted  with  dark  brown,  abdomen  yel- 
lowish-white, deepening  into  pale  brown  on  the 
fl;i  iik- ;  tail-feathers  various  shades  of  brown.  The 
female  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  male  and  some- 
what narrower  across  the  shoulders. 

"He  next  proceeded  to  the  skylark,  mounting  up  by  a 
proper  scale  of  notes,  and  afterward  falling  to  the 
ground  with  a  very  easy  descent." — Spectator. 

Sky-larking,  *.  The  act  of  running  or  gambol- 
ing about  in  thorigging  of  a  vessel  in  sport ;  hence, 
frolicking ;  tricks  or  games  of  any  kind. 

sky-light,  s.  A  glazed  frame  covering  an  open- 
ing in  a  roof  or  ship's  deck. 

"A  plane  skylight  is  about  even  with,  and  has  the  slope 
of  the  roof;  a  raised  skylight  ia  set  upon  an  elevated  curb; 
a  double  skylight  has  an  outer  window  for  protection,  and 
an  inner  one,  of  stained  glass,  for  ornament."— Knight: 
Pract.  Diet.  Mechanics. 

*Sky-planted,  «.    Placed  or  planted  in  the  sky. 

"The  thunderer,  whose  bolt,  yon  know, 
Sky-planted,  batters  all  rebelling  coasts." 

Shnkesp.:  Cymbeltne,  v.  4. 

*Sky-pOinting,  a.    Pointing  toward  the  sky. 
*sky-robes,  s.  pi.    Heavenly  dress ;  the  garb  of  a 
spirit  or  angel. 

"First  I  must  put  off 
These  my  sky-rubes,  spun  out  of  Iris'  woof." 

Milton.  Camus,  83. 

sky-rocket,  s. 

Pyrotechny:  A  firework,  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  niter,  sulphur  and  charcoal,  tightly  rammed  in  a 
stout  paper  case,  which  ascends  when  the  com- 
pound is  ignited  at  the  lower  end.  A  stick  is 
attached  to  one  side  of  the  case  to  steady  tho  flight. 

"The  diverging fireof  a  *kv-rocket."—Herschel:  Astron- 
omy (1858  i,  g556. 

*sky-roofed,  s.    Having  the  sky  for  a  roof. 

sky-sail,  s. 

Xaut. :  A  square  sail  set  above  the  royal. 

"  When  you  speak  of  sky-sail  poles  you  are  talking  of  a 
length  of  mast  continued  above  the  royal  mast,  upon 
which  a  skysail-y&rd  may  be  crossed.  When  you  speak  of 
stump  topgallant  masts  you  refer  to  a  mast  that  is  neither 
royal  mast  nor  sky-sail  mast,  and  upon  which  only  a  top- 
gallant sail  can  be  set,  thus  losing  the  two  sails  which  the 
existence  of  the  sky-sail  pole  admits  of." — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

sky-scraper,  *. 

1.  Naut.:  A  triangular  sky-sail. 

2.  Arch.:  The  name  given  to  the  very  tall  build- 
ings to  be  seen  in  our  larger  American  cities,  par- 
ticularly in  Chicago. 

"The  Reliance  Building,  the  new  iron  and  terracotta 
structure  fourteen  stories  high  in  process  of  erection  at 
the  corner  of  State  and  Washington  streets,  has  a  good 
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many  novel  features  in  its  construction  which  to  tt  degree*- 
are  innovations  and  worthy  of  architectural  attention. 
The  public  in  Chicago  is  familiar  with  r-ky-r-erupingedi- 
rices,  and  the  public  generally  has  gained  knowledge  of 
them  by  sight  of  and  through  descriptions  of  Chir;.:.'ii  - 
gigantic,  towering  buildings.  But,  as  much  as  is  kmnvn 
about  stf/->vr'(/"T*.  the  Reliance  Building  is  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  Chicago  and  differs  from  all  others." — Cliii-»'ju 

latrr  II,;;,, I,   All).'.  5.    1«'.H. 

*Sky-tlnctured,  it.  Tinctured  or  colored  like 
th>-  sky ;  azure. 

"The  third  his  f.-,-( 

Shadow'd  from  either  heel  with  feather'd  mail. 
Skij-tnu-tur<-d  grain."  Mill'nt:  I'.  I...  \.  1!^,. 

sky(l),v.  t.    [SKY.S.] 

1.  To  raise  or  throw  aloft  or  toward  I  hi' sky  ;  to 
raise  in  the  air. 

" in  the  following  overtkieil  t\  ball  from  Garrett,  thw 

catch  being  misjudged."— firia,  Sept.  4,  18»6. 

2.  To  place  or  hang  up  high;  as.  toxA-;/  a  picture. 
sky  (2),«.  /.  &t.    [SHi.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  shy. 

B.  Trans.:  To  throw,  to  toss,  to  shy. 
Skye, «.    [Seodef.] 

Geog. :  The  second  largest  of  the  Scotch  islands, 
one  o'f  the  Inner  Hebrides,  forming  part  of  the 
county  of  Inverness,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  channel,  about  a  half  a  mile  wide  in  the  narrow- 
est part. 

Skye-terrier, «. 

Z>M.,(tc.:  \  snmll  variety  of  the  Scotch  terrier* 
with  very  long  body,  very  short  legs,  long  neck,  and 
ears  standing  out  slightly  from  the  head.  The  coat 
should  be  long,  wiry,  and  straight,  and  the  color 
either  slate  or  fawn. 

*skyed,  a.  [Eng.  sty;  -ed.]  Enveloped  by  '-he 
sky  or  the  clouds. 

"  The  pale  deluge  floats 
O'er  the  sA-y'd  mountain  to  the  shadowy  vale." 

Thomson:  Summrr. 

*sky  -ey,  a.  [Eng.  sky ;  -ey.}  Like  the  sky;  ethe- 
real ;  pertaining  to  the  sky. 

"  A  breath  thou  art. 
Servile  to  all  the  skyey  influences." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

*8ky-Ish,  o.  [English sky ;  -jsft.]  Like  the  sky; 
approaching  tho  sky. 

"  To  o'ertop  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus."          Shakesp.:  Unmlr',  v.  1. 

skyr  -In  (yr  as  ir),  adj.      [Icel.  skin      dear. 
bright.]  Shining,  showy,  flaunting,  gaudy.  (ScotcK.f 
"Bat  had  yon  seen  the  philabegs, 
And  skyrin  tartan  trews,  man." 

Burns:  Battle  of  Slierlf-Mnir. 

skyte.x.    [A.  S.  «cj/tan= to  shoot.]    (Scotch.) 

1.  A  contemptible  fellow. 

"Right,  Mr.  Osbaldistone— right.  But  I  maun  speakto 
this  gabbling  skate  too." — Scoff.  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxvii. 

2.  Force. 

"  When  hailstanes  drive  wi'  bitter  sku/e." 

Burns:  Jolly  TVy;/-"  -. 

3.  The  act  of  squirting  or  shooting;  a  scjuirt  of 
fluid. 

4.  A  squirt,  a  syringe. 

skytes,  «.  [From  Scotch  sA-yfers=shooters  for 
which  the  hollow  stems  are  used.]  [SKYTK.] 

Bntany:  (1)  Angelica  sylvestris;  (2)  Hi'nnl.vni 
sphondylium.  (Scotch.)  (Britten  cf  Holland.} 

sk? -ward,  a.  or  adv.  [Eng.  sky;  -ward.]  To- 
ward the  sky. 

Slab,  a.  &s.  [Irish  Klab.slnib:  Gael,  sloib—minr 
mud;  s(«i6eacA=miry;  Icel.  slepja= slime. j 

A.  As  adj.:  Thick,  viscous,  slimy. 

"  Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab." 

Shakesp.:  Muchelli,  iv.  L 

B.  As  subst. :  Moist  earth,  slime,  puddle. 
"  They  must  be  diligently  cleansed  from  moss. 

oose."—  Evelyn. 

slab, «.  [Prop.=a  smooth  piece ;  cf.  Icel.  sl<  ipr 
=  slippery ;  sleppa  —  to  slip;  Norw.  *(e£p=slipperf, 
smooth;  sleip=a  smooth  piece  of  timber  for  drag- 
ging anything  over;  Sw.  slapa=B  sledge;  O.  Hut. 
slippen=to  slip,  to  tear  or  cut  in  pieces.] 

1.  A  thin,  flat,  regularly-shaped  piece  of  anything. 
(Used  spec,  of  fissile  sandstones,  large  thin  pii'i-i'- 
of  which  can  be  detached  without  their  breaking. ' 

"There  were  some  rough  slabs  of  rock  partially  sub- 
merged close  to  where  the  geese  were  feeding 
Sept.  4,  1886. 

2.  The  outside  piece  sawed  from  a  log  in  squaring 
the  side :  a  slab-board. 

slab-board,  «.  A  board  cut  off  the  rounding 
portion  of  a  log. 

slab-grinder,  .-. 

ftnie-mill.:  A  machine  used  for  grinding  up  th? 
refuse  slabs  in  a  water-driven  saw-mill,  in  order  to 
allow  them  to  pass  off  with  the  sawdust. 
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slab-line 

slab-line,  «.  A  rope  fastened  to  the  foot  nf  a 
sail,  and  used  to  truss  it  up,  after  hauling  upon 
the  leech  and  bunt  lines. 

slab  b5r,  *slab-er,  slSb  -her,  "slub  -her,  r.  /. 
&t.  [O.  Dut.  slabben,  benlabben—tn  slabber;  slab- 
beren  —  to  sup  up  hot  broth  ;  Ger.  schlabbern,  schlab- 
ben~to  slabber,  to  lap;  ttchlabberig—  slobbery. 
Prob.  allied  to  slab,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  let  the  saliva  or  spittle  fall  from 
the  mouth;  to  drivel. 

"Bless  each  little  slobbering  mouth." 

Mason:  The  Dean  and  the  Squirt. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To    smear   or   dirty   with    spittle   or    liquids 
allowed  to  pass  from  the  mouth. 

••  tfiilihert  his  beard  with  sack-posset."—  King.-  Art  of 
Cookery,  let.  vi. 

2.  To  sup  up  hastily,  as  liquid  food. 

3.  To  cover,  ar.  with  a  liquid  spilled. 

"The  milk-pAi  and  cream-pot  so  slubber'd  and  tost, 
That  butter  is  wanting,  and  cheese  is  half  lost." 

Tnsser:  Husbandry;  April. 

slab  -bSr  fl),s.  [SLABBER,  t'.]  Slimy  moisture 
from  the  mrath;  saliva. 

*iniabben:  A  mouth-disease  of  horses,  caused  by 
eating  white  clover  and  second-crop  red  clover. 

slab  -Mr  (2),  s.    [Eng.  s(ab,  s.  ;  -er.] 

1.  Mi'tal-working  :  A    quick-motion    machine  for 
dressing  the  sides  of  nuts  or  heads  of  bolts. 

2.  Wood-working  :  A  saw  for  removing  a  portion 
from  the  outside  of  a  log  so  as  to  square  it. 

slab  -ber-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  slabber,  v.;  -er,]  One 
who  slabbers  ;  a  driveler. 

slab  -ber-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  slabbery;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  slabbery. 

slab  -ber-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SLABBER,  v.] 

slab  -ber-lng-lf  ,  «slub  -ber-Ing-1?,  adv.  [Eng. 
slabbering'  -lij.]  In  a  slubbering  manner. 

"  Not  such  as  basely  sooth  the  humor  of  the  time, 
And  slnbberingly  patch  up  some  slight  and  shallow 
rhyme."  Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  21. 

talab  -ber-JS  a.    [SLOBBERY.] 


*Slab  -bl-ness,  s.    [English  slabbu;  -ness.]    The 
uality  or  state  of  being  slabby;  muddiness,  slime, 


q 
filth. 

"The  way  was  also  here  very  wearisome,  through  dirt 
and  slabbiness."  —  Banyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

Slab  -blng,  adj.  [Eng.  slab:  -ing.']  Capable  of 
ornt  for  forming  slabs;  as,  a  slabbing  machine,  or 
good  slabbing  timber. 

slab  -bf,  a.    [Eng.  slab,  a.  ;  -t/.] 

1.  Thick,  viscous. 

"In  the  cure  ol  an  ulcer,  with  a  moist  interaperies, 
Ktubby  and  greasy  medicaments  are  to  be  forborne,  and 
drying  to  be  used."—  Wiseman.  Surgery, 

2.  Slimy,  muddy,  filthy. 

"When  waggish  boys  the  stunted   besom  ply, 
To  rid  the  slabby  pavements,  pass  not  by." 

dan:  Trivia,  ii.  91. 

slack,  *slacke,  *slake,  a.  adv.&s.  [A.  S.sieac,' 
cogn.  with  Icol.  «lafcr=slack  ;  s(afcna  =  to  slacken, 
to  become  slack:  Sw.  &  Dan.  slak;  Prov.  Ger. 
schlack;  M.  H.  Ger.  slach;  O.  H.  Gor.  slah.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Not  drawn  tight;  not  tense;  not  firmly  ex- 
tended; loose. 
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"He  gives  a  particular  caution,  in  this  case,  to  make  a 

sion, 
Arbitthnot. 


,  , 

slack  compression,  for  fear  of  exciting  a  convulsion."  — 


*2.  Weak,  relaxed ;  not  holding  fast  or  tight. 
"  From  his  slack  hand  the  garland  wreath'd  for  Eve 
Down  dropp'd."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  892. 

:i.  Not  using  due  diligence;  remiss,  backward; 
not  zealous,  eager,  or  fervent. 

"I  will  not  be  slack  to  play  my  part." 

Shakesp  .-  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  2. 

*4.  Not  violent;  not  moving  rapidly ;  slow. 
"  With  slake  paas."—  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,903. 
"i.  Not  busy ;  not  fully  occupied  ;  dull ;  not  brisk  ; 
as,  Business  IB  slack,  a  slack  time. 

B.  ^s  adv.:  In  a  slack  manner;  insufficiently. 

"A  liiinilful  of  slack  dried  hops  spoils  many  pounds,  by 
faking  away  their  pleasant  smell." — Mortimer:  Hus- 
''iiadry. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  part  of  a  rope  which  hangs  loosely,  not 
icing  drawn  tight. 

'i.  \  dullness  or  remission,  as  in  trade  or  work ;  a 
lack  period;  slackness. 

3.  Small  coal  screened  at  the  mines  from  house- 
lold  or  furnace  fire-coal  of  good  quality. 

"  Slack  in  stays : 

Xaut.:  Slow  in  going  about,  as  a  ship. 
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Slack-baked,  adj.  Imperfectly  baked;  hence, 
crude. 

"  Who  stigmatize  as  hopelessly  dull  the  simple  plot9- 
homely  dialogue,  and  slack-baked  jocularities." — London 
Daily  Teleyruj'/i. 

slack-course,  s. 

Knitting-machine:  A  range  of  loops  or  stitches 
more  open  than  those  which  precede  them. 

Slack-jaw,  ttubxt.  Impertinent  language;  impu- 
dence. (Slang.) 

Slack-lime,  *.    Slaked-lime  (q.v.). 

Slack-water,  x.  The  time  when  the  tide  runs 
slowly,  or  the  water  is  at  rest ;  or  the  interval  be- 
tween the  flux  and  the  reflux  of  the  tide. 

slack,  s.  {lcel.slakki=a.  slope  on  a  mountain. 1 
An  opening  between  hills ;  a  hollow  where  110  water 
runs.  (Prov.) 

"  I  see  some  folk  coming  through  the  slack  yonder."— 
Scott:  Guy  MannerinQ,  ch.  xxiii. 

slack,  slack  en,  *slek  nen,  verb  int.  &  tran. 
[SLACK,  «.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  slack ;  to  become  less  tense,  firm,  or 
rigid  ;  to  decrease  in  tension. 

2.  To  be  or  become  remiss  or  backward;  to  neg- 
lect. 

"Meantime Luke  began 
To  slacken  in  his  duty."—  Wordsworth:  Michael. 

3.  To  abate ;  to  become  loss  violent  or  fierce. 

"  Whence  these  raging  fires 
Will  slacken,  if  his  breath  stir  not  their  flames  " 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  214. 

4.  To  lose  force  or  rapidity ;  to  become  more  slow ; 
as,  His  speed  slackened. 

*5.  To  languish,  to  fail,  to  flag. 

"Their  negotiations  all  must  *!»••/.." 

Shakesp..-  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  diminish  the  tension  of;  to  make  less  tense, 
firm,  or  rigid  ;  to  relax,  to  loosen. 

''Which  like  the  strings  ot  a  lute,  by  being  slackened 
now  and  then,  will  sound  the  sweeter  when  they  are 
wound  up  again." — Scott:  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

*2.  To  relax,  to  remit,  to  be  remiss  in,  to  neglect. 

"They  slack  their  duties."— Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  S. 
*3.  To  abate,  to  mitigate;  to  make  less  fierce, 
severe,  or  intense;  to  ease,  to  lessen,  to  relieve. 
"To  respite,  or  deceive,  ot  slack  the  pain." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  461. 

4.  To  abate,  to  lower ;  as,  to  slacken  the  heat  of  a 

fire. 

5.  To  cause  to  become  more  slow ;  to  diminish  in 
rapidity;  to  retard. 

"I  am  nothing  slow  to  slack  his  haste." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  1. 

*6.  To  repress,  to  check. 

"I  should  be  griev'd,  young  prince,  to  think  my  pres- 
ence 

Unbent  your  thoughts,  and  slacken' d  them  to  arms." 
Addisoii:  Cato,  i. 

*7.  To  withhold ;    to   cause  to   bo  withheld ;    to 
cause  to  be  used  or  applied  less  liberally. 
*8.  To  quench,  to  slake. 
slack  -en,  s.    [SLAKIN.] 
slack  -l£,  *slacke-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  slack;  -ly.] 

1.  Not  tightly ;  loosely. 

"Stackly  braided  in  loose  negligence." 

Shakesp. .-  Lover's  Complaint,  35. 

2.  Negligently,  carelessly,  remissly. 

"That  a  king's  children  should  be  so  convey' d, 
So  slackly  guarded."        Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  1. 

3.  Not  briskly;  dully;  without  activity  in  trade. 
"The  week  finishes  up  slackly."— London  Daily  Chron- 
icle. 

slack  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  slack,  a. ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  slack;  looseness; 
absence  of  tightness,  tension,  or  rigidity. 

"  Knowing  well  the  slackness  of  his  arm." 

Blair;  Grave. 

2.  Remissness,  negligence,  inattention. 

"  To  afford  any  excuse  or  color  for  ftlacktiess  in  our 
bounden  duties."—  Waterland.-  Works,  ix.  283. 

*3.  Slowness,  tardiness ;  want  of  tendency. 
"  There  is  a  slackness  to  heal,  and  a  cure  is  very  diffi- 
cultly effected."—  Sharp:  Surgery. 

*4.  Weakness;  want  of  intenseness. 

"  ThrouRh  the  slackness  of  motion,  or  long  banishment 
from  the  air,  it  might  gather  some  aptnesn  to  putrefy."— 
Brerewood. 

5.  Dullness;  want  of  briskness;  as,  the  slackness 
of  trade. 

Blade,  subst.  [A.S.  slced.]  A  little  dell  or  valley ; 
a  glade ;  a  flat  piece  of  low  moist  ground. 

"  The  thick  and  well-grown  fog  doth  mat  my  smoother 
Blades."  Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  13. 


slake 

slade,  pret.  ofv.    [SLIDE,  «.]    (Scotch.) 

slae,  s.    [SLOE.]    (Scotch.) 

slag,  *slagg,  s.  [Sw.  s(«gg=dross,  slag;  jam- 
Kinr;,/  =  dross  of  iron  ;  cf.  Icol.  sfagn«=to  flow  over, 
to  bu  spilt ;  Ger.scMacfce  =  dross,  sediment ;  Low  tier. 
nlnkke  =  acotia.) 

1.  Metall. :  Vitreous  mineral  matter  removed  in 
the  reduction  of  metals;  the  scoria  from  a  smelting 
furnace.    It  is  used  for  making  cement  and  artih- 
cial  stone,  in  the  manufacture  of  alum  and  crown- 
glass,  and  is  cast  into  slabs  for  pavements,  garden- 
r<  tilers  &c. 

2.  Founding:  The  fused  sullage  and  dross  which 
accompanies  the  metal  in  a  furnace,  and  which  is 
the  business  of  the  skimmcr-to  hold  back  from  the 
ingate. 

3.  The  scoria  of  a  volcano. 

slag-car,  8.  A  wrought-iron  car  on  two  wheels, 
used  to  carry  off  the  slag  of  a  furnace  to  a  place 
where  it  may  be  dumped. 

slag-furnace,  8. 

Metall.:  A  furnace  for  extracting  the  lead  from 
slags,  and  from  ores  containing  a  small  proportion 
of  that  metal. 

slag-hearth,  8. 

Metall. :  A  furnace  for  treating  slags  run  from  the 
surface  of  lead  in  a  smelting-furnace. 

slag  -gf,  a.  [English  slag;  -y.]  Pertaining  to, 
resembling,  or  of  the  nature  of  slag. 

slaggy-cobalt,  8. 

Min.:  The  same  as  COBALT-OCHRE  (q.  v.). 

slaie,  8.  [A.S.  sit*.]  A  weaver's  reed ;  a  sley  (q.v.). 

slain,  pa.  par.  or  a.       [SLAY,  ti.] 

tslain  (l),  *slane,  *sleean,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful; 
ct.elean=to  strike,  to  kill.]  Smut  in  corn.  (Brit- 
ten <ft  Holland.} 

*slain  (2),  *slaine,  *slay-an,  s.  [See  def.]  A 
slaying.  (Scotch.) 

Slals  -tSr,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  connected 
with  slush.  (Jamiesim.)] 

1.  The  act  of  dabbling  in  anything  moist  and  unc- 
tuous; the  act  of  bedaubing. 

2.  A  quantity  of  anything  moist  and  unctuous ;  a 
worthless  heterogeneous  composition. 

slals  -t§r,  v.  t.  &  i.   [SLAISTEE.  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  bedaub. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  do  anything  in  an  awkward  and 
untidy  way. 

"Hae,  there's  a  soup  parritch  for  ye;  it  will  set  you 
better  to  be  slaisterina  at  thim."— Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  x. 

Slals -ter-y1,  s.  [Eng.  slaister;  -#.]  The  offals  of 
a  kitchen,  including  the  mixed  refuse  of  solids  and 
fluids ;  dirty  work.  (Scotch.) 

slake  (1),  *slack,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.S.  sleacian=tn  grow 
slack  or  remiss ;  s(eac=slack  (q.  v.) ;  Icel.  slokva= 
to  slake;  Sw.  s(dcfca=to  quench,  to  put  out,  slack. 
Slake  is  a  doublet  of  slack  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  quench,  to  extinguish,  to  allay,  to  decrease. 

"For  lack  of  further  lives  to  slake 
The  thirst  of  vengeance  now  awake." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxxii. 

2.  To  mix  or  cause  to  combine  with  water,  so  that 
a  true  chemical  combination  shall  take  place. 

"That  which  he  saw  happened  to  be  fresh  lin.e,  and 
gathered  before  any  rain  had  fallen  to  slake  it." — Wood- 
ward. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  To  absorb  or  become  mixed  with  water,  so 
that  a  true  chemical  combination  takes  place. 

"  I  have  kept  lime  long  without  slaking,  and  without 
imparting  to  the  ambient  liquor  any  sensible  heat."— 
Boyle:  Works,  iii.  47!'. 

*2.  To  bo  quenched ;  to  go  out ;  to  become  extinct ; 

"  Perceiving  that  his  flame  did  slake." 

lirown.    (Todd.) 

*3.  To  give  way  ;  to  fail,  to  slacken,  to  become 
relaxed. 

"  But  when  the  body's  strongest  sinews  slake, 
Then  is  the  soul  most  active,  quick  and  gay." 

Davies.     (Todd.) 

*4.  To  abate ;  to  become  less  decided ;  to  decrease. 
"No  flood  by  raining  slakfth." 

Shakeap. .-  Kape  of  Lucrece,  1,677. 

slake-trougn,  s.  The  water-trough  in  which  a 
blacksmith  slakes  or  cools  his  tools  or  his  forging. 

Slake  (2),  ii.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  bedaub, 
to  besmear.  (Scotch.) 

slake  (l),  slauke,  sloke,  sluke,  slawk,  s. 
[Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  Various  Algae,  chiefly  marine  edible  species, 
though  some  are  freshwater.  Spec.:  Jl)  Ulva 
lactuca,  (2)  Porphvra  laciniata,  (3)  various  spe- 
cies of  Enteromorpna,  (4)  some  Confervee  (Scotch). 
(Britten  db  Holland.) 


»611,    boy;     pout,    J6wl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     c.hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.   ph  =  f. 
clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tioa,      -s,ion  =  zhun.    -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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slake 

slake  (2),  i.    [SLAKE  (2 ),  r.]    A  smear ;  a  splotch 
of  that  with  which  any  thing  is  bedaubed.  (Scotch.) 
"May  be  a  touch  o'  a  blackit  cork,  or  a  glake  o'  paint." 
Scoff:  Midlothian,  eh.  xxii. 

slaked,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [SLAKE  (1),  v.] 

slaked-lime,  s. 

fJhem.:  CaOHaQ.  Calcium  hydrate.  Produced 
by  sprinkling  calcium  oxide  with  water.  When  a 
mass  of  lime  is  moistened  with  water,  an  energetic 
combination  takes  place,  accompanied  occasion- 
ally with  slight  explosions,  due  to  the  sudden  evo- 
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*2.  To  detract  from;  to  disparage. 

"The  sentence  that  you  have  slandered  so." 

.s/Mtk>-s;<. .    .l/vtrsurc  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

•3.  To  disgrace,  to  dishonor. 

••Slandering  creation  with  a  false  esteem." 

.s/i'(A'fsp..-  Sonnet  12. 

*4  To  reproach. 

"  Slandfr  Valentine 
With  falsehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent." 

stKikesp.:  Tico  Gentlemen  uj'  Veroiw,  iii.  2. 


— , „ slan -d§r  Sr,  s.  [Eng.  slander,  v.;  -er.]  One  who 

lution  of  steam ;  the  mass  splits  in  all  directions,  slanders  another;  a  calumniator,  a  defamer;  one 

and  finally  crumbles  to  a  soft,  white,  bulky  powder.  who  utters  slanders  about  another. 
It  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  preparation  of  mortar       ,,The  ,lmdfrrr  here  confesses,  he  has  no  further  notice 

for  building  purposes.  of  me  than  his  own  conjecture."— Milton:  Apul.  jor  Xmec-    ugly.""— London  Daily  Teleai -.;,.<' 

•slake'-lgss.o.  [Eng.siafce(l),  v.;-i<>ss.]  Incapa-  ti/mnuus.  'slan'-eu-lar  a.  [SLANG, s.]   Having  the  nature 

Kl«    ..f     K«;n»    claLnrl  -    ino-rtintmlahnhla.     llnnllpncll-  Slan' -dCr-QUS  'SClaUn-deT'OUS  *o1o«rl_  .  a.lttl 


slap -sauce 

•slang  (3),  «.  [Si-ixo.]  A  promontory.  (Holland? 
Camden,p.  715.) 
slang,  v.  i.  &  t.    [SLANG,  s.] 

A.  Intrant.:  To  use  slang;  to  make  use  of  vulgar 
or  abusive  language. 

B.  Trans. :  To  address    in  vulgar,  abusive   lan- 
guage ;  to  abuse  with  slang. 

"A  tipsy  virago  slanging  the  magistrate  to  the  high 
amusement  of  the  top-booted  constables."— London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

'slang  -ey,  o.   [SLANGY.] 

slang  -I-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  slangy ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  slangy ;  slang. 

It  is  the  business  of  slanyiness  to  make  everything 


able, 
slak  -In, '«. 


3  (!).«•] 


,  , 

drous,  a.    [Eng.  slander;  -ous.\ 
1.  Uttering  slanders  or  defamatory  r 


*slan -gu-lar,  < 
-    Of  siang;  slangy. 


calumnious. 


by"smeiters  with  the' ores  of  metal  to  prevent  their    others, 
fusion.    It  is  the  scoria  or  scum  separated  from  the 
surface  of  a  former  fusion  of  the  same  metal. 

slam,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Norw.  ilemba,  slemma,  slamra= 
to  smack,  to  bang,  to  slam  a  door;  Swedish  dial. 
»Mninia  =  toslam;  Icel.  slamra,  slambra=to  slam  ; 
Sw.  gfamra  =  to  prate,  chatter,  or  jingle ;  slammer= 
a  clank,  a  noise.] 

A.  Transit  ire : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  close  or  shut  suddenly  with  noise  or  force ; 
to  bang. 

2.  To  beat,  to  cuff.    (Prov.) 

3.  To  strike  down,  to  slaughter.    (Prov.) 


.    ng  slanders  or  defamatory  reports  con-    (£*%*?&S£g*£**~**"  Ai™*i°«"-Di«<- 
cerning  others;  given  or  disposed  to    slandering    "^S^fSS^    „     r^    .,„„„..  .,,.]    Of 

f  slang ;  using 


slang  -f,  'slang  -ef,  a.    [Eng.  * 

"  I  love  him  still,  despite  my  wrongs,  or  ^^  &**?*>.<*,*?.  ?atUre  Ol 

By  hasty  wrath  and  VloMterotu  tongues."  or  given  to  the  use  of  slang. 

Scott-  Lady  of  the  Lakr,  ii.  32.  '"Don't  be  so  slangy,  Julia,'  remonstrates  her  rather. 

2.  Containing  slander  or  defamation  ;  defamatory,  -London  Daily  Telegraph. 


"Truth  shall  retire 
Bestruck  with  slundrous  darts." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  536. 

Scandalous,  disgraceful,  shameful,  opprobri- 


slank,  pret.  of  v.    [SLINK.] 


slant,  'slent,  o.  &  a.    [Sw.  dial,  slenta,  sldnta= 
o  cause  to  slide ;  slinta  (p. 1.  slant, 


"  The  vile  and  slanderous  death  of  the  cross."— Book  of 
Homilies.    (1573.) 

slan'-dSr-OUS-lJ',  adv.    [Ene.  slanderous;    -ly.] 
In    a  slanderous  manner ;  with  slander  or  defama- 
II.  Cards :  To  beat  by  winning  all  the  tricks  in  a    tion ;  calumniously. 
hand  at  whist.  "  Its  enemies  slanderously  represent."— Sharp :  Sermons* 

B.  Intrant. :  To  strike  violently  or  noisily,  as  a    vol.  i.,  ser.  2. 

door  or  the  like;  as,  The  door  slammed,  a  valve       slan'-dSr-OUS-niSss,    adv.     .[Eng.    slanderous ; 
slams. 

Slam-bang,  adr.    Slap-bang, 
slam  (l),s.   [SLAM.t-.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  violent  and  noisy  driving  or 
shutting  against;  a  violent  shutting  of  a  door;  a 


-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  slanderous  or 
defamatory. 

•slane  (1),  «.    [SLAIN  (2).] 

•slane  (2),s.    [SLAN.] 

slang,  pret.  of  v.    [SLING,  t-.] 


bang.  Slang  (1),  8.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  narrow  piece 

rj£aLds:  The  winning  of  all  the  tricks  in  a  hand    Q{  wasfe  g^nd'hy  the  roadside. 


of  whist. 


'  Eventually,  thojgh  very  beat,  he  straggled  across  a 


couple  of  grass  fields  into  the  slang  adjoining  Brown's     sloping  or  oblique  direction  to. 


Wood.."— Field,  April  4,  1885. 


kjeften  (lit.=to  sling  ._    ,     --  _-  - 

guage,  to  slang;  slengjenamn^a  nickname.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  kind  of  colloquial  language  current  among 
one  particular  class  or  among  various  classes  of 
society,  uneducated  or  educated,  but  which,  not 
having  received  the  stamp  of  general  approval,  is 


'  Until  a  noble  general  came, 
And  gave  the  cheaters  a  clean  slam." 

Loyal  Songs. 

slam  (2),  «.    [Etym 
alum-works,  used  as  a  man 

slam  -kin,  slam   mer 
Ger.    schlampe  =  a  slut,    _  .  , 

-kin.]    A  slut;  a  slatternly  woman.    (Prov.) 

•slam  -paine,  •slam  -pant,  s.    [Cf.  SLAM.]    A 
hit,  a  cuff,  a  blow. 

"  That  one  rascal  in  such  scornefull  wise  should  give 
them  the  slampaine."—Holinshfd:  Des.  Ireland,  ch.  iii. 

slan,  slane,  slern,  s.    [SLOE.] 

slan  der,  'schlaun-dlr,  'sclaun-der.'sclaun 
dre,  'sclan-dre,  'slaun-der,  s.  [O.  Fr.  esclandre, 
xcandele,  encandel,  escandle,  from  Lat.  scandalum 

=  scandal  (q.  v.).    Slander  and  scandal  are  thus    ; „,--_  ,. 

doublet*  1  1*  means  any  colloq r 

refined,  used    conventionally  by  each    particular    mark. 

I.  Ordinary  Language:  elass.  of  peopie  ;n  speaking  of  particular  matters 

1.  A  false  report  or  tale  maliciously  uttered  or    connected  with  their  own  calling.    Slang  is  some- 
circulated,  and  tending  to  damage  the  reputation    times  allied  to,  but  not  quite  identical  with  cant. 
of  another ;  the  act  of  uttering  or  circulating  such       ,.In  the  elnberance  Of  mental  activity,  and  the  natural 
a  report  or  tale ;  defamation,  detraction.  delight  of   language-making,  slang  is  a  necessary  evil; 

"  Whether  we  speak  evil  of  a  man  to  his  face,  or  behind     and  there  are  grades  and  uses  of  slang  whose  charm  no 
his  back:  the  former  way  indeed   seems  to  be  the  most    one  need  be  ashamed  to  feel  and  confess;  .it  is  like  read- 
generous,  but  yet  is  a  great  fault,  and  that  which  we  call 
reviling;  the  latter  is   more  mean   and   base,  and  that 
which  we  properly  call  slander  or  backbiting."— Tillotson: 
Sermon  42. 

•2.  An  injury  or  offense  done  by  words. 
"  Do  me  no  slander,  Douglas." 


pa.  par.  slant  it) 
"'  ° 


A.  As  adject. :  Sloping,  oblique ;  inclined  from  a 
direct  line,  whether  horizontal  or  perpendicular. 

"  The  slant  lightning,  whose  thwart  flame  driven  down 
Kindles  the  gummy  bark  of  fir  or  pine." 

itilton:  P.  L.,  I.  1,075. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  An  oblique  direction  or  plane;  aslope. 

2.  Fig. :  An  oblique  reflection  ;  a  gibe ;  a  sarcastic 
remark'. 

3.  Naut.:  A  transitory   breeze   of   wind,  or  the 
period  of  its  duration. 

*'  Lenore  again  got  away,  but  the  others  were  catching 
slants  on  their  own  account  and  keeping  inside  the  hand- 
icaps."—Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

slant,  'sclent,  *slent,  «.  t.  &  i.    [SLANT,  a.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  turn  from  a  direct  line;  to  slope;  to  give  a 


To    break    and  slent  the  downright  rushings    of 


obliquely. 

"On  the  side  of  yonder  slanting  hill." 

Dodsley:  Agriculture,  iii. 

slant  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [SLANT,  v.] 

slant  -lng-1?,  adv.    [Eng.  slanting;  -(;/.] 

1.  Lit. :  In  a  slanting  or  oblique  direction  ;  with  a 


Illttl  It., 

•slant -1?,  slant -wige,  adv.  [Eng. slant:  -ly, 
-wise.]  In  a  slanting  or  oblique  direction ;  obliquely, 
slantingly. 

"Some  maketh  a  hollowness  half  a  foot  deep, 
With  flower  sets  in  it,  set  slantwise  asleep." 

Tusser:  Husbandry;  March. 

ing  I"narraUve  in~a"series  of Tude  but  telling  pictures,  slap,  'Slappe,  8.     [Low  Ger.  stapp=  the  sound  of 

instead  of  in  words."—  Whitney:  Life  and  Orowthof  Lan-  a  blow  ;  schlappen=tt>  slap.]     . 

guagr,  ch.  vii.  1.  A  blow,  especially  one   given  with    the   open 

2.  A  term    used    by  London   costermongers    for  hand  or  with  something  broad, 

counterfeit  weights  and  measures.  "The  laugh,  the  slap,  the  jocund  curse,  go  round 

•               ...                 .  Thomson:  Autuma,ot. 


Shakesp..  Henry  IV.,  PI.  /.,  iv.  3. 
*3.  A  disgrace,  a  reproach,  a  scandal. 

"  That  shameful  hag,  the  slaunder  of  her  sexe." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  35. 

*4.  Ill-name,  ill-report,  ill-reputation,  disrepute. 

"You  shall  not  find  me,  daughter, 
After  the  slander  of  most  stepmothers. 
Ill-eyed  unto  you."  Shakesp. .  Cymbeline,  i.  1. 


3.  A  traveling  show  or  booth  ;  a  performance. 


. 
4.  A  watch-chain. 


2.  A  gap  in  a  wall  or  dyke.    (Scotch.) 


' 


r-ess                         '  °'  SlaDff !  SlangV ;  8S'  "  1."  Ord.  Lang. :  To  strike  with  the  open  hand,  or 

IT  (1)  Back  slang:  A  kind  of  slang  used  by  street  with  something  broad. 

traders  in  London.    Its  main  principle  is  that  of  ••  [Dick]  slapped  his  hand  upon  the  board, 
pronouncing  words  rudely  backward;  as,  Cool  the 

II.  Law.  The  maliciously  defaming  of  a  person    delo  nammow=Look  at  the  old  woman.     (Slang  9    Magon. '  To  break  out  an  opening  in  a  solid 

in  his  reputation,  business,  or  profession,  by  spoken    Diet.)  Wall 

words,  as  libel  is i  by  written  words.    A  person  can       (2)  Khyming  slang,  Riming  slang:  A  kind  of  cant  •                 TSLAP.S.]   With  a  sudden  and  violent 

only    be   proceeded    against    civilly    for    slander,    language  used  by  street  vagabonds,  &c.,  which  con-  ,81aP'  ,      '    LnIjAr'  »-J 

whereas  libel  may  be  criminally  punished.                    sists  of  the  substitution  of  words  and  sentences  blow ;  piu 


slan'-d5r,  v.  t.    [SLANDER,  s.] 

I.  To  defame;  to  injure  in  reputation,  business, 


.  ,  , 

or  profession,  by  the  malicious  utterance  of  a  false      .Slang-Whanger,  ». 
report;  to  utter  slander  concerning  ;  to  calumniate,    given  to  slang. 


"  They  offered  to  come  into  the  warehouse,  then  straight 
tent  the  yard  slap  over  their  noddle."—  Artmtlmot 

A  long-winded  speaker;  one    0/£™ng>  adt,     violently,  suddenly;  with  ., 


which   rhyme  with  other   words  or  sentences  in- 
tended to  be  kept  secret.    [BACK-SLANG.] 


imp 


Slandered  by  those  to  whom  his  captivity  was  justly        Slang-whan 
putable."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  rviii.  abusive  langua 


Slang-Whanging,  subst.    The  use  of  slangy  or 


;  or  noise, 
•slap-sauce,  s. 


A  parasite. 


ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk, 


what,     mil,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire 
whd,     s6n;     mute,     cfib,     clire,    unite,    cflr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    < 


marine;   go,  _ 


slap-up 


slap-up,  a.    Excellent,  first-rate.     (Slnnii.1 
slap  -dash,  ndi:,a.&s.    [Eag.ilap,  aud  dasft.] 

A.  As  adverb  : 

1.  All  at  once;  slap. 

"And  yet,  -wM/W'i.-'/i.  i«  nil  again 
In  every  sinew,  nerve,  and  vein." 

1'ri'ir-   Alaui.  i.  17. 

2.  In  a  caroler.  rash  manner. 

B.  Ax  adj.:  Free,  careless. 

'•  II  w;is  a  slujnlatk  style."—  Lyttim:  My  Xoi-'l,  bk.  iii., 
chap.  vi. 

C.  As  substantive: 

HnihL:  A  composition  of  lime  and  coarse  sand 
reduced  to  a  liquid  form,  and  applied  to  the  exterior 
of  walls  as  a  preservative  ;  it  is  also  called  Rough- 
casting. 

slap  -dash,  r.  t.    [SLAPDASH,  adv.~[ 

*1.  To  do  in  a  careless,  rasli  manner. 

2.  To  rough-cast,  as  a  wall,  with  mortar. 

slape,  adj.  [Icel.  sfeipr=slippery.]  Slippery, 
smooth;  hence,  crafty,  hypocritical.  (Prov.) 

slape-ale,  s.  Plain  ale  ;  as  opposed  to  medicated 
or  mixed  ale. 

slape-face,  s.  A  soft-spoken,  crafty  hypocrite. 
(Balliwell.) 

slap-jack,  s.    [FLAPJACK.] 

slap  -per,  a.  &  s.    [SLAP,  t'.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Very  big,  large,  or  great.  (Vulgar.  1 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  slaps. 
'i.  A  person  or  thing  of  large  size  ;  a  whopper. 
(Vulgar.) 

slap  -ping,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [SLAP,  r.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  -4s  adj.  :  Very  big,  great,  or  large.    (  Vulgar.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

Pottery:  The  process  of  working  clay  by  dividing 
a  block  and  slapping  the  halves  together.  This  de- 
velops the  plasticity,  makes  the  mass  homogeneous, 
and  expels  air-bubbles.  The  grain  of  the  mass  is 
preserved,  the  pieces  being  dashed  parallel  upon 
each  other.  The  process  is  repeated  again,  the  divid- 
ing instrument  being  a  wire. 

slash  (1),  t'.  t.  &  i.  [A  variant  of  slice  ;  O.  French 
esclecher,  esclescher,  esclischer=to  dismember,  to 
sever  ;  esclesche=a  portion,  a  part,  a  severing,  a  dis- 
memberment. from  O.  H.  German  slizan=to  slit,  to 
rend,  to  destroy.  (Skeat.)]  [SLICE,  SLIT.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  cut  with  long  incisions  ;  to  slit. 

'2.  To  cut  by  striking  violently  and  at  random. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  strike  violently  and  at  random  with  a  knife, 
sword,  or  other  sharp  instrument  ;  to  lay  about  one 
with  blows. 

"  Broke  their  rnde  troops,  and  orders  did  confound, 
Hewing  and  slashing  at  their  idle  shades." 

Spenser:  F.  p.,  II.  ix.  15. 

_*2.  To  cut  through  anything  rapidly,  and  with 
violence. 

"  Not  that  I'd  lop  the  beauties  from  his  book 
Like  slashing  Bentley  with  his  desp'rate  hook." 

Pope:  Satire*,  v.  104. 
slash  (2),  v.  t.    [A  corrupt,  of  lash  (q.  v.).J 

1.  To  cut  with  a  whip  ;  to  lash. 

"  Daniel,  a  sprightly  swain,  that  us'd  to  slash 
The  vig'rous  steeds  that  drew  MB  lord'*  calash, 
To  Peggy's  wide  inclin'd."  King. 

2.  To  cause  to  make  a  sharp  sound  ;  to  crack,  as  a 
whip. 

"She  slash'd  a  whip  she  held  in  her  hand."—  .More: 
Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  220. 

Slash  (3),  v.  i.    [Sw.  sla-ika=to  paddle  in  water.] 


To  work  in  the  wet.    (Scotch.) 
slash,  s.   [SLASH  (l),r.] 


1.  A  long  cut ;  a  cut  given  at  random. 

"Some  few  received  some  cuts  and  slashes  that  had 
drawn  blood."— Clarendon. 

2.  A  large  slit  in  the  thighs  and  arms  of  old  dresses, 
such  as  those  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  made 
to  show  a  rich-colored  lining  through  the  openings. 

:!.  Mining :  A  local  Welsh  term  for  a  small  natural 
trmigh  or  hollow  filled  with  small  fragments  of 
culm  or  anthracite.  (Murchison :  Siluria,  ch.  xi.) 

Slashed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SLASH  (1),  v.'] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Cut  with  a  slash  or  slashes ;  deeply  gashed. 
i.  Having  artificial  slashes  or  ornamental  open- 
ngs,  as  a  sleeve,  &c. 
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II.  Technically: 

1.  Dot.  (of  a  leaf ):  Divided  by  deep,  taper-pointed 
cut  incisions.    Multitid,  laciniated,  decomposed. 

2.  Her. :  A  term  employed  when  openings  or  gash- 
ings  in  the  sleeve  are  to  be  described  as  nlled  with 
a  puffing  of  another  tincture. 

slash'-er,  s.    [Eng.  slash;  -er,] 
l-'tihric:  A  machine  for  sizing  warp  threads  for 
weaving. 
slash  -lug,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [SLASH  (1) ,  r.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Striking  or  cutting  violently  and  at  random ; 
hence,  in  literary  slang,  cutting  up  ;  severe,  sarcastic. 

2.  Very  large ;  very  big  or  great ;  whopping.    ( Vul- 
gar.) 

slash -f.  a.  [Eng.  slash  (3)  v. ;  -y.~\  Wet  aud 
dirty ;  slushy. 

Slat,  *8Clat,  s.  [O.  Fr.  esclat—a  shiver,  a  splinter. 
a  small  thin  lath  or  shingle,  from  O.  II.  Ger.  tcltzun 
(Gor.  schleissen)=to  split.] 

1.  A  thin  narrow  strip  of  wood;  specifically— 

(1)  One   of  the  transverse  pieces  which  rest  at 
their  ends  upon  the  side-rails  of  a  bedstead. 

(2)  In  vehicles : 

(a)  A  bent  strip  which  bows  over  the  seat  and 
forms  one  of  the  ribs  of  the  canopy ;  a  bow« 

(b)  The  sloats  or  rounds  of  a  kind  of  cart  or 
wagon  bed. 

2.  The  foundation  of  a  basket,  consisting  of  cross- 
ing sets  of  parallel  rods  interlaced,  and  forming  a 
nucleus  for  the  commencement  of  the  spiral  courses 
of  which  the  bottom  is  made. 

3.  A  spent  fish. 

"These  slats  would  then  escape,  and  the  cause  of  a 
great  injury  to  the  fishing  be  prevented." — Field,  Feb.  27, 
1886. 

Slat-Iron,  «.  The  iron-shoe  or  termination  of  the 
bow  or  slat  of  a  carriage-top. 

slat-matting,  subst.  A  floor  covering  of  wooden 
slats  or  veneers  on  a  flexible  fabric,  which  may  be 
rolled  like  a  carpet. 

Slat,  v.  t.  [Icel.  sletta=to  strike,  to  slap  ;  Nor.w. 
slett=a  blow.] 

*1,  To  beat,  to  strike,  to  slap;  to  throw  down 
violently.  [SLATE  (2),  u.] 

"Slatted  his  brains  out." — STarston. 

2.  To  split,  to  crack  (Prov.'}.    In  this  sense  per" 
haps  from  slate. 

3.  To  set  on ;  to  incite.    (Prov.) 

slatgli,  s.    [A  softened  form  of  slack  (q..  v.).] 
Nautical : 

1.  The  slack  of  a  rope. 

2.  The  period  of  a  transitory  breeze. 

3.  An  interval  of  fine  weather. 

slate,  *sclat,  *slat,  «.    [SLAT,  s.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  thin  riven  slab  of  slate  used  in  roofing.    The 
upper  surface  of  a  slate  is  called  its  back,  the  under 
surface  the  bed,  the  lower  edge  the  tail,  the  upper 
edge  the  head.    The  part  of  each  course  of  slates 
exposed  to  view  is  called  the  margin  of  the  course, 
and  the  width  of  the  margin  is  called  the  gauge. 
The  portion  hidden  from  view  is  the  cover.    The 
bond  or  lap  is  the  distance  which  the  lower  edge  of 
any  course  overlaps  the  slates  of  the  second  course 
below,  measuring^  from  the  nail-hole,  and  may  be 
from  two  to  four  inches.    Slates  are  laid  on  laths, 
battens,   or   sheathing,    and    must    break   joints. 
[BREAK,  v.,C.  21.]    The  nails  are  of  copper,  zinc, 
or  tinned  iron.    A  square  of  slate  or  slating  is  100 
superficial  feet. 

3.  A  tablet  for  writing  upon,  formed  of  slate  or  of 
an  imitation  of  slate. 

"A  person  who  shonld  undertake  to  draw  any  plan 
assigned  him  upon  a  slate." — Search:  Light  of  Xatnre, 
vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

*4.  A  lamina  ;  a  thin  plate;  a  flake. 

"It  [the  Columbine  marie]  will  resolve  mid  cleave  into 
most  thin  slates  and  flakes." — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xvii., 
ch.  viii. 

5.  A  list  of  candidates  prepared  for  nomination  or 
election  ;  a  preliminary  list  of  candidates  which  is 
liable  to  revision. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  GeoL:  Slates  of  atypical  kind  are  generally  of 
great   antiquity,    being    chiefly   of    Cambrian   or 
Silurian  age.    Sometimes,  however,    the   term   is 
•nore  loosely  applied  to  any  rock  of  fissile  structure 
whatever  the  character,  as  the  Collyweston  Slates 
of  the  Lower  Oolite,  which  are  calcareous  sand- 
stone. 

2.  Petrol.:  An  indurated  laminated    rock  corre- 
sponding to  shale,  but  of  greater  age,  and  in  which 
a  cleavage,  independent  of  the  lines  of  bedding,  has 
been  set  up  by  pressure. 


slatternliness 

3.  Comm. :  Good  roofing  slates,  made  ready  for 
use. 

•f  Tn  have  a  slate  or  tile  loose:  To  be  a  little 
unsound  in  the  head. 

slate-ax,  s.  A  slater's  tool.  It  has  a  blade  for 
trimming  the  edges  of  the  slate,  and  a  spike  for 
making  nail-holes. 

slate-Clay,  s,    Another  name  for  Shale  (q.  v.). 

Slate-club,  s.  A  mutual  benefit  chib  in  which 
each  member  pays  in  a  small  contribution  each 
week  to  the  funds,  out  of  which  allowances  are 
made  to  sick  or  disabled  members.  The  balance  of 
the  contributions,  after  payment  of  such  allow- 
ances, is  divided  at  the  end  of  the  year  among  the 
members. 

slate-coal,  s. 

Min.:  A  hard  coal  with  a  thick  slaty  structure, 
aud  an  uneven  fracture  across  the  lamination. 

slate-color,  subst.  A  color  of  the  tint  of  slate, 
bluish-gray. 

slate-gray,  s.  &  a.    Gray  with  a  bluish  tinge, 
slate-peg,  «.    A  kind  of  nail  used  in  securing 
slate  on  a  roof;  a  slater's  nail. 

slate-pencil,  s.     A  pencil-shaped  piece  of  soft, 
slate,  used  for  writing  or  figuring  upon  slates  in 
schools,  &c. 
slate-spar,  «. 

Min.:  A  name  given  to  calcite  (q.  v.)  when 
crystallized  in  thin  tabular  crystals  with  sharp 
edges. 

slate  (1),  ».  t.  [SLATE,  s.]  To  cover  with  a  slate 
or  slates ,  to  roof  with  slates. 

"  Sonnets  and  elegies  toChlorie 
Would  raise  a  house  about  two  stories, 
A  lyrick  ode  would  slate." 

Swift:  Vanburgh's  House. 

Slate  (2),  *slatte,  v.t.  [Cf.Norw.  slftta=to  fling, 
tocast ;  slett=&  blow.]  • 

*1.  To  cast  down ;  to  throw. 

2.  To  set  a  dog  loose  at ;  to  bait.     (Prof.  Eng.) 

3.  To  hold  up  to  ridicule  ;  to  criticise  severely ;  to 
reprimand  severely. 

slat-en-ha  -19,,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Bot. :  A  local  Scotch  name  for  Laminaria  digi- 
tata.    (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

Slat  -er,  s.    [Eng.  slate.  (I),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  manufactures  slates :  one 
who  lays  slates  or    whose  occupation  is  to  slate 
buildings. 

2.  ZoOl.:  A  popular  name  for  various  cursorial 
Isopods.    The  Slater,  simply  so  called,  is  Oniscus 
armadillo,  the  Water-slater  is  the  genus  Asellus, 
the  Box-slater  Idothea,  the  Shield-slater  Cassidiua, 
and  the  Choliferous  Slater  Tanais. 

slat -I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  slaty;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  slaty ;  slaty  nature  or  character. 

slaf-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [SLATE  (l),i-.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  laying  slates  on  roofs, 
&e. 

2.  The  covering  of  slates  laid  on  roofs,  &c. 

3.  Slates  taken  collectively ;  materials  for  slating 
a  roof. 

slat  -Ing,  s.  [SLATE  (2),  v.]  A  severe  criticism 
or  reprimand. 

slatt, «.    [SLAT,  «.] 

Masonry:  A  thin  slab  of  stone  used  to  veneer 
rough  work. 

slat'-ter,  v.  i.  [A  frequent,  from  slat,  v.  (q.  v.) ; 
cf.  leal,  sletta—to  slap,  to  dab,  to  squirt  out  liquids, 
to  dash  them  about ;  sletta=a  dab,  a  spot,  a  blot.] 

[SLAT.] 

1.  To  be  careless  in  dress,  to  be  untidy  or  slovenly. 
(Prov.) 

2.  To  waste ;  not  to  make  a  proper  and  due  use  of 
anything.    (Prov.) 

slat -t§rn,  a.  &  s.  [Prob.  for  stuttering,  pr.  par. 
of  slatter  (q.  v.).  or  the  n  may  be  a  simple  addition, 
as  in  bittern.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Resembling  a  slattern  ;  untidy,  slov- 
enly, slatternly. 

"The  new-scour'd  manteau,  and  the  slattern  air." 
Gay:  Trivia,  iii.  '21d. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  woman  who  is  untidy  in  her  dress : 
one  who  is  not  neat  in  dress  ;  a  slut. 

"  Th«  slattern  had  left,  in  the  hurry  and  haste 
Her  lady's  complexion  and  eye-brows  at  Calais." 
Prior:  A  Reasonable  Affliction. 

*slat'-tSrn,  v.  t.  [SLATTERN,  a.]  To  consume 
wastef  ully  or  carelessly ;  to  waste. 

tslat -tSra-H-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  slatternly:  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  slatternly ;  untidiness. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph    -  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     Uon,     -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  s&us.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


slatternly 


slat -tern-lf ,  a.  &adv.    [Eng. slattern;  -ly.} 

A.  -4s  adj.:  Untidy,  slovenly ;  like  a  slattern. 
"The  slatternln  girl  trapesing  about."— iuiirton  Daily 

Telegraph. 

B.  A*  adv. :  In  a  slovenly,  untidy  manner;  lik.-  a 
slattern ;  awkwardly. 

slat  -ter-?,  a.    [SLATTEE.]    Wet,  dirty.  (Pror.) 
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*1.  A  mean,  abject  person  ;  a  wretch. 
"Go  base  intruder,  overweening  slave! 
Bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  mates." 

5,  A  drudge:  one  who  has  to  work  like  a  slave. 

slave-born,  «.    Born  in  slavery. 

slave-come,  s.    A    baud   of   slaves    for  sale;  a 


or  i 


slavery 

1f  In  barbarous  times  the  man  who  overcame  an 
adversary  iu  battle  never  thought  his  victory  com- 
pleted till  lie  had  killed  him.  In  the  next  stage  of 
development  it  was  discovered  that  by  sparing  him 
he  could  bo  put  to  some  use,  and  slavery  arose  us  a 
reform.  Though  tending  to  stop  slaughter  in  the 
battlefield,  it  caused  fresh  wars  of  its  own,  the 
object  being  to  overcome  the  men  of  feebler  tribes, 
and  reduce  them,  with  their  wives  and  families,  to 
servitude. 


slat-?,  a.    [Eng.slat(e);  -y.}  Having  the  nature    come. 

r  properties  of  slate ;  resembling  slate.  slave-dealer. ..  One  who  deals  in  slaves  Abjection  of  some,  at  least,  of  Ham's  race  to 

slave-driver,  s.  An  overseer  of  slaves  at  their  sl  ry  is  prophesied  in  Gen.  ix.  25,  and  slavery  very 

„  ork  ;  hence,  a  cruel  or  severe  master.  carl  existed  Jn  t),o  world.  The  318  trained  servants 

Slaty-Cleavage,  s.    [CLEAVAGE. J                                   slave-fork,  s.    A  branch  of  a  tree  of  considerable  (\.V.),men  (R.V.)  born  in  Abraham's  house  seem 

slaugh -t§r  (gh  silent),  *slagh-ter,  *Slau-tir,  thickness,  four  or  five  feet  long,  forking  at  the  end  to  have  been  slaves,  and  the  patriarch  must,  have 

*slaw-tyr,  s.  [Icel.«i<ltr=a  slaughtering,  butchers  ;nto  two  prOngs,  and  employed  to  inclose  the  necks  habitually  treated  them  well,  or  ho  would  not  have 

meat;sW«ra=toslaughtercattlo;  A.S.sleaht.  From  of  slaves  when  on  their  march  from  the  interior  of  ventured  to  arm  them  (Gen.  xiv.  14).  The  Mosaic 

the  same  root  as  slay,  v.  (q.  v.)]  The  act  of  killing  Africa  to  the  coast,  to  prevent  their  running  away.  la\v  found  slavery  previously  existing  amonij  the 

or  slaying.  slave  irrown  a  Grown  upon  land  cultivated  Jews,  and  regulated  it,  making  it  milder  (hxod. 

1.  (Of  human  beings) :  An  indiscriminate  and  vio-    b,.  j^?  °mduced  bv  "live  hibor  xxi- 16)-  especially  in  the  case  of  the  poor  of  their 
lent  putting  to  death.  own  race  temporarily  in  bondage  (Lev.  xxv.  39). 

"He  made  of  hem  through  his  high  renoun,                  Slave-making  ant,  s.  for  whom  it  had  a  year  of  release  (Exod.  xxi.  2)  and 

So  great  slaughter  and  occisioun."                               Entom.:  Polyerges  rufescens   and  formica  san-  a  jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  39-54). 

Lyagate:  story  of  Thebes,  iii.       guinea.    Their  habits  were  first  made  known  by  T|)0  Egyptians  (Gen.  xxxix.  1,  Exod.  i.-xii.),  the 

2.  (Of  beasts):  Tho  killing  of  oxen  or  other  beasts    Pierre  Huber.    The  latter  species  being  found  in  partuaKi,,ians    the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  even 
for  market.                                                                            England,  Mr.  F.  Smith,  Mr.  Darwin,  and  others,  wlinn  tnnir  civilization  was  at  its  highest,  all  had 


life  ;  the  scene  of  a  massacre. 

*slaughter-man,  s.    One  employed  in  slaughter- 
ing ;  a  slayer,  a  destroyer. 

"Ten  chased  by  one, 
Are  now  each  one  the  slaughter-mail  of  twenty." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  v.  8. 

slaugh -ter  (gh  silent),  r.  t.    [SLAUGHTER,  s.] 


MM    *      i  j      *  L  tno  milder  seriago  or  tnw  miutiie.-iKo.    vTiuicwaiu 

*1*™:****L*.J,^S™**°L  ^V^rto"!    toeMohammedaKn   slavery,    Hughes    (Dirt.    SE^ 

a    p.  596)  says : 

"  From  the  teaching  of  the  Qur' an  ....  it  will  be 
seen  that  all  male  and  female  slaves  taken  as  plunder  in 
war  are  the  lawful  property  of  their  master;  that  the 
roaster  has  power  to  take  to  himself  any  female  slave 


slave-merchant. 
slave-WOOd,  s. 


One  who  deals  in  slaves  ;  a 


1.  (Of  human  beings) :  To  massacre;  to  kill  indis-    Damson-tree. 


Bot. :  Simaruba  officinalis.    Called  also  the  Bitter 


Vrimiuately. 

"Mercilessly  slaughtered  in  discharge  of  their  duty." — 
Scott-  War  Song  uf  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Light  Dragoons. 
(Note.) 

2.  (Of  beasts) :  To  kill  for  the  market ;  to  butcher. 

slaugh  -tSr-er  (gh  silent), «.  [Eng.  slaughter,  v. ; 
-er.~\  One  who  slaughters ;  a  person  employed  iu 
slaughtering ;  a  butcher. 

"Thou  dost  then  wrong  me  as  that  slaughterer  doth." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  I.,  li.  6. 

•slaugh  -ter-ous  (gh  silent) ,  adj.    [Eug.  slaugh- 
ter; -out.}    Destructive,  murderous. 
"  There  would  I  go  and  hang  my  armor  up, 


either  married  or  single;  that  the  position  of  a  slave  is  as 
helpless  as  thet  of  the  stone  idols  of  Arabia;  but  they 
should  be  treated  with  kindness,  and  granted  their  free- 
dom when  they  are  able  to  ask  for  and  pay  for  it.  ' 


And  with  these  slaughterous  hands  draw  sword   no    Rln1,f,.hn]dinn  state 
more."  Matthea  Arnold:  Suhrab  and  Rustum. 


Slave,  I',  i.  &  t.     [SLAVE,*.]  dom  when  they  i 

A    Intrans.:  To  toil  or  drudge  like  a  slave;  to  On  the  conquest  of  Hispaniola  (Hayti),  Peru,  and 

work  hard.  Mexico  by   the  Spaniards,  the  American   Indian 

"  Had  women  been  the  makers  of  our  laws,  natives,  reduced  to  bondage.were  compelled  to  labor 

The  men  should  slave  at  cards  from  morn  to  night"  long  hours  in  mining  and  other  occupations,  J_.as 

Swift.  Casas(1474-1566),aSpanishDominican,  "thcrather 

*B.  Trans.:  To  enslave.  and  Protector  of  the  Indians,"  in  vain  urging  their 

"A  woman  slaved  to  appetite."  emancipation.    The  mortality  among  them  was  so 

Masstnger:  Renegade,  iv.  2.  great  that  negroes  from  Africa  were  introduced  to 

slave  -hold-  er,  s.    [Eng.  slave,  s.,  and  holder.]  take  their  place.    It  was  found  that  a  negro  did 

One  who  owns  slaves ;  a  slave-owner.  four  times  as  much  work  as^an  Indian^  amUived 

Slave -hold-Ing,  a.    [Eng.  slave,  and  holding.]  ^  Hlso'aniola^n  1503  andVlarger  number  in  1511. 

Holding  or  possessing  persons  in  slavery  ;    as,  a  Xmerioan  slavery   once  begun  gradually  reached 


large  proportions,  and  sullied  the  fair  fame  of  all 


Aryan  race.  [PAN8LAVI8M.1  Latham  called  them 
Sarmatians,  and,  following,  Rctzius  described  them 
as  brachycephalic  rather  than  dolichocephalic, 


and,  in  many  individuals,  approaching  the  Tura- 
nian type.  He  divided  them  into  Lithuanians  and 
Slavonians,  subdividing  those  again  by  their  lan- 
guages. (SLAVONIC.]  The  name  is  sometimes  con- 
fined to  the  Slavonians  proper. 

Slav -d6m,  s.  [Eng.  Slav;  -dom.]  Slavs  collect- 
ively. 

"  It  was  premature  and  less  calculated  to  promote  the 
Interests  of  Slavdom."  —London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Slave,  s.  [Fr.  esclare,  from  Ger.  sklave ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  fiUtve  =  a  slave,  from  Ger.  .S/are  =  a  Slavonian, 
one  of  Slavonic  race  captured  and  made  a  bondman 
by  the  Germans,  from  Russ.  s/ara=glory,  fame; 
O.  Dutch  slave,  slaeve;  Dut.  slaaf;  Dan.  slave, 
sclave;  Sw.slaf;  Sp.esclavu;  Ital,  schiavo.] 

"I.  A  Slav,  a  Slavonian. 


On  June  22, 1772,  the  r.nglisin;ourtor  rung  si      icn, 

2.  A  vessel  engaged  in  the  slave-trade.                         ;n  tne  case  Of  Somerset,  decided  that  a  slave  reach- 
"  Her  appearance  is  saucy,  rakish,  and  severe,  and  sug-    ing  England  was   free,   and   the  Scotch    Court  of 
[rests  rather  some  fleet  smuggler  or  slaver  than  a  yacht."     Session,  about  the  same  time,  came  to  the   same 
Centura  Magazine,  Aug.,  lgB2,  p.  602.  deci!  '  ""     ""   XT:"  ^ "™  "'  ""  TT— 


cision.    In  1785,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 

slav-er  Ci), subst.    riccl.sZa/r.]    Saliva,  slabber,    versity  of  Cambridge  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 

essay  on  the  question  whether  slavery  was  right, 

'    "Adown  my  beard  the  slavers  trickle."  and  Unsuccessful candidatowasMr.ThomasC  lark- 

son  (1760-1846),  who  commenced  an  agitation  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.   Many  of  his  warm- 


y  beard  the 

Httrns :  Address  to 


>  the  Toothache. 

Slav  -er,  r.  i.  &t.    [Iccl.  slafra;  cogn.  with  Low 


A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  Blabber;  to  suffer  the  spittle  to  run  from 
the  mouth. 

2.  To  be  besmeared  with  saliva. 

"Should  I 

.•  /"•••(•  with  lips  as  common  as  the  stairs 
That  mount  the  Capitol." 

Stiakesp.:  Cymbelitie,  i.  6. 

B.  Trans. :  To  besmear  with  slaver  or  saliva  ;  to 


est  supporters  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends 
In  1786  William  Wilberforce  (1759-1833)  brought  th; 


"  From  the  Euxine  to  the  Adriatic,  in  the  state  of  cap- 
tives  or  subjects,   or  allies  or  enemies,   of    the   Greek  ,-.'." 
empire,  they  overspread  the  land;  and  the  national  appel-  SlaoDer. 

lation  of    the  slaves  has  been  degraded  by  chance  or  "Twitch'd  by  the  slave,  he  mouths  it  more  and  more, 

malice  from  the  signification  of  glory  to  that  of  servi-  Till  with  white  froth  his  gown  is  •towr'd  o  er._ 
tude." — Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  Iv. 

2.  A  bond-servant ;  one  who  is  wholly  subject  to  Slav  -er-er, 


*  go 

Dryden.     (Toad.) 

[Eug.  flaver,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who    the 


the  will  and  power'of  another;  one  whose  person    slavers;  a  slabberer,  a  driveler. 

and  services  are  wholly  at  the  disposal  and  under       glav  -§r-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [SLAVER,  r.] 

•Slav  -er-Ing-1?,  adverb.    [ Eng.  slavering ;  -ly.] 
In  a  slavering  mauuer ;  with  slaver  or  drivel. 
slav-er-^,8.    [Eng.  slave;  -ry.~\ 


the  control  of  another.  In  ancient  times,  and  even 
now  among  uncivilized  nations,  prisoners  of  war 
were  treated  as  slaves. 


was  now  directed  against  &iavei y  n 
an  Emancipation  Act  was  passed,  which,  on  August 
1,  1S34,  set  free  770,280  slaves  in  the  British  V  est 
Indies,  with  a  compensation  of  £20,000,000  to  their 
owners.  On  August  1,  1838,  slavery  was  abolished 
in  British  India. 

\s  time  went  forward,  the  struggle  between  the 
advocates  of  slavery  and  the  abolitionists  in  th 
United  States  became  more  determined,  the  formei 
being  generally  Democrats  and  the  latter  Repub- 
licans, and  when  on  Nov.  6, 1860,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  Republican  candidate,  was  elected  President, 
great  excitement  arose  among  the  Southern  or 
slave-holding  States,  one  after  another  of  whuo 
seceded  from  the  Union.  [CONFEDERATE.]  Lincoln, 
at  the  head  of  the  Northern  States,  declared  war 
against  the  revolted  South.  The  war  was  under- 
taken for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  yet  eventi 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or.     wbre,     wglf,     w8rk, 


what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    ner,    there;     pine,     pit, 
whd,     s6n;     mate,    c6b,    cttre,    vnlte,     cur,     rule,    frill;     try.     Syrian. 


s'ire,    sir, 
ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,    pot, 
qu  =  UW- 


slavey 


2.  The  keeping  or   possessing   of   slaves ;    slave- 
holding;  as.  To  abolish  alin-rn/. 

3.  The  office  of  a  slave;   exhausting  and  mean 
labor;  drudgery. 

Slav  -ey",  »•  [Eng.  slave,  s. ;  -y.]  A  servant-girl. 
iColloq.  Eng.) 

"No  well-conducted  English  girl  need  be  a  slavey  at 
all."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Slav -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  Slav;  -ic.]    Slavonic. 

*[  Church  Slavic:  A  name  given  to  an  ancient 
dialect  of  Bulgaria,  from  its  being  used  as  the 
sacred  language  of  the  Greek  Church.  Called  also 
Old  Bulgarian. 

Slav -Ish,  a.    [Eng.  slav(e) ;  -ish.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  befitting,  or  characteristic  of  a 
slave;  mean,  base,  servile. 

"To  slavish  sloth  and  tyranny  a  prey." 

Thomson:  Castle  uf  Indolence,  ii.  16. 

2.  Servile,  laborious ;  fit  for  a  slave ;  consisting  in 
slavery  or  drudgery. 

"  You  have  among  you  many  a  purchased  slave. 
Which,  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs  and  mules, 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  part." 

Shakesp'.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

*3.  Being  in  slavery. 

"  Clogge  their  slavish  tenants  with  commands." 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  iv.  2. 

Slav  -Ish-ly" ,  adv.    [English  slavish;  -ly.]    In  a 
slavish  manner;    like  a  slave;    servilely,  meanly, 
basely. 
"She  never  slavishly  submits."— Gay.-  Fables,  No.  12. 

Slav  -Ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  slavish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  slavish;  servility,  base- 
ness, meanness. 

"  Imprinting  a  character  of  slariahness  upon  it." — 
Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  7. 

Slav  -Ism,  s.    [Eng.  Slav;  -ism.} 
Polit.:  The  principles,  sentiments,  and  common 
interest  of  the  Slavic  race. 

Sla-vo-,  pref.  [SLAV.]  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
nuctod  with  Slavonic. 

Slavo-Lettic,  a.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to 
the  Slavonic  language. 

"This  [the  Slavonic]  branch  is  often  called  the  Slavo~ 
Lettic,  because  it  is  made  to  include  another  sub-branch, 
the  Lettic  or  Lit huunir,  which,  though  considerably  fur- 
ther removed  from  the  Slavonic  than  any  of  these  from 
the  rest,  is  yet  too  nearly  related  to  rank  as  a  separate 
branch."— Whitney:  Life  and  Growth  of  Language,  ch.  x. 

*slav  5c -ra~9y\  s.  [Eng.  slave;  suff.  -cracy,  as 
in  democracy,  aristocracy,  &c.l  Slave-owners  col- 
lectively ;  persons  exercising  political  power  for  the 
maintenance  of  slavery. 

Sla  vo-nl-an,  a.  &.B.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  SLAVONIC  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Slavonia; 
a  Slav. 

Sla  von -Ic,  Scla-v8n -Ic,  o.&a.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  Slavs  or  Slavonian?, 
or  tboir  language. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  language  of  the  Slavs,  a  branch 
<>f  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages.    Some- 
times also  called  the  Slavo-Lettic  (q.  v.)- 

"The  Slavonic  branch  has  always  lain  in  close  prox- 
imity to  tht*  Germanic  on  the  east;  it  has  been  the  last  of 
all  to  gain  historical  prominence.  Its  eastern  division 
includes  the  Russian,  Bulgarian,  Servian  and  Croatian, 
and  Slovenian.  .  .  .  To  the  western  division  belong 
the  Polish,  the  Bohemian,  of  which  the  Moravian  and 
Slovakian  are  closely  kindred  dialects,  the  Sorbian,  and 
the  Polabian."—  Whitney:  Life  and  Growth  of  Language, 
ch.  x. 

Sla  -v6-phll,  a.  [Pref.  sZaro-,  and  Gr.philo8=a 
friend,  j  Supporting  or  advocating  the  interests  of 

the  Slavs. 

"And  it  is  of  thesepeoples,  therefore,  that  our  Slavophil 
politicians  and  professors  speak." — London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

slaw,  a.    [SLOW.]    (Scotch.) 

slaw,  s.  [Dan.  sla,  slaa,  contract,  from  salade  = 
a  salad  (q.  v.).J  Sliced  cabbage,  served  cooked  or 
uncooked  as  a  salad. 

*slawe,  pa.  par.    [SLAY,  v.] 

*slawk,  8.    [SLAKE,  ».] 

slawm,  s,    [Cf.  Sw.  sJam=mud,  slime.] 

-Win.:  A  point  in  the  stone  or  ore  filled  with  soft 
clay.  (Weale.) 

slay,  *sle,*slee,*sleyn  (va.t.slew,*siewe,*8loui 
'slouy,  *8louyh,  *slouh,  *slow,  pa.  par.  *slaw,  *alawe, 
'!/-»lawet  slain,  *slaine,  *slayn),  v.  t.  [A.  S.  sledn 
contract,  from  slahaii)=to  smite,  to  slay  (pa.  t. 
•'l6h,Kl6g,  pl.sWoon,  pa.par.steffen) ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
••laan  (pa.  t.  sloeg,  pa.  par.  geslagen) ;  Icel.  sld; 
>an.  slaae;  Sw.  sla;  Goth,  slahan;  O.  H.  Ger. 
lahan;  Ger.  schlagen.} 
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1.  To  put  to  death  with  a  weapon  of  any  kind;  to 
kill  violently  or  suddenly. 

"  I  saw  under  the  altar  the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain 
for  the  word  of  God."— Revelation  vi.  2. 

2.  To  annihilate,  to  destroy,  to  ruin;  to  put  an 
end  to. 

"  To  save  a  paltry  life,  and  slay  bright  fame." 

Shakesp.;  Henry  VI.,  ft.  I.,  iv.  6. 

slay,  slSy,  s.  [A.  S.  slit,  from  stein  =  to  strike, 
to  smite;  cf.  Icel.  sld=a  bolt,  a  bar.]  [SLAY,  v.J  A 
weaver's  reed ;  a  sley. 

slay -er,  *sle-er,  s.  [English  slay,  v. ;  -er.1  One 
who  slays  or  kills ;  a  killer,  a  murderer ;  a  destroyer 
of  life. 

"  What!  wait  they  till  its  beams  amain 
Crash  on  the  slayers  and  the  slain?" 

Scott:  Kokeby,  v.  35. 
*slaz -?,  a.    [SLEAZY.] 
*sle,  *slee,  v.  t.    [SLAY,  w.] 

Sleave,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Ger.  schleife=a 
loop,  a  knot.]  The  knotted  and  entangled  part  of 
silk  or  thread ;  soft  floss  or  unspun  silk  used  for 
weaving. 

"  As  s6*ft  as  .^h  iii-r  or  sarcenet  ever  was, 
Whereon  my  Cloris  her  sweet  self  reposes." 

Drauton:  The  Muses  Elysium,  Nymph.  4. 

sleave-silk,  s.    Soft  floss  or  unspun  silk. 

sleave,  i'.?.  [SLEAVE, s.]  To  separate  and  divide 
as  into  threads. 

"  The  more  subtle,  and  more  hard  to  sleave  a-two,  .  .  . 
is  that  dominion  over  consciences." — Whitlock:  Manner 
of  the  English,  p.  860. 

'sleaved,  'sieved,  adj.  [SLEAVE,  v.]  Raw, 
nnspun,  uuwrought. 

"Eight  wild  men  all  appareled  in  green  moss  made 
withsleMi!  silk."-floJm«Aed:  Hist.  England,  p.  835. 

'sleaz  -I-ness,  s.  [Eng. sleazy;  -ness.}  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  sleazy ;  thinness,  flimsiness. 

sleaz-?,  sleez  -$,  *slaz  '-f,  a.  [Ger.schleiszig, 
schlissig=woTn-o\it,  threadbare,  from  schleiszen=to 
slit,  to  split,  to  decay.] 

1.  Thin ;  wanting  in  substance ;  flimsy. 

"I  cannot  well  away  with  such  sleazy  stuff,  with  such 
cobweb  compositions,  where  there  is  no  strength  of  mat- 
ter."— Howell:  Letters.  (Halliwell.) 

2.  Rough  from  projecting  fibers,  as  yarn  or  twine 
made  of  inferior  material. 

Sled,  'slede,  s.  [Icel.  sledhi;  Dan.  slcede;  Sw. 
slede;  Dut.  slede;  O.H.Ger.slito,slitd;  Ger.schlit- 
ten;  Ir,  &  Gael.  slaod  =  a  sledge.  From  the  same 
root  as  slide.}  [SLEDGE,  SLEIGH.] 

tl.  A  sledge. 

2.  A  vehicle  on  runners,  used  for  hauling  loads. 
It  corresponds  to  the  wagon,  as  the  sleigh  does  to 
the  carriage  among  wheeled  vehicles,  the  two  latter 
being  intended  for  passengers. 

3.  A  seat  mounted  on  runners,  used  for  sliding  on 
snow  or  ice. 

Sled-brake,  s.  A  device  to  prevent  too  rapid 
motion  of  a  sled.  It  is  usually  a  prong  brought 
into  contact  with  the  ice. 

Sled-knee,  s.  One  of  those  portions  of  the  frame 
of  a  sled  or  sleigh  which  rest  on  the  runners  and 
raise  the  fenders  and  benches  a  sufficient  height 
above  the  ground. 

sled-runner,  subst.  One  of  the  curved  pieces  on 
which  a  sled  slides. 

sled,  v.  t.  [SLED,  s.]  To  carry  or  convey  on  a 
sled ;  as,  to  sled  wood  or  timber. 

*slSd  -ded,  adj.  [English  sled;  -ed.J  A  word  of 
doubtful  meaning,  but  probably  denoting  mounted 
on  the  long  narrow  Norwegian  snowshoes  made  of 
thin  boards  which  resemble  the  runners  of  a  sled, 
and  on  which  the  expert  slides  down  the  declivities 
of  his  journey  on  the  crust  of  the  snow.  In  1885 
Axel  Paulsen,  a  noted  Norwegian  snowshoer,  visited 
America  and  gave  exhibitions  of  the  marvelous 
feats  which  may  bo  performed  on  that  kind  of  snow- 
shoe.  It  is  used  by  the  Laps,  Poles,  and  Swedes  as 
well  as  by  the  Norwegians,  and  is  called  the  snow- 
skate  because  it  is  used  to  skate  on  the  crust  of  the 
snow. 

"  So  frowned  he  once,  when,  in  an  angry  parle, 
We  smote  the  sledded  Polacks  on  the  ice." 

(       Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

'sled -der,  subs*.    [Eng. sled;  •er.'}    A  horse  that 
draws  a  sledge. 
SlSdge  (l),s.    [Prop,  for  sleds,  pi.  of  sled  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  vehicle  mounted  on  runners,  or  low  wheels, 
or  without  wheels,  and  used  for  conveying  loads 
over  snow,  ice,  bare  ground,  &c. ;  a  sled. 

2.  A  traveling  carriage  mounted  on  runners,  used 
for  traveling  over  snow  or  ice ;  a  sleigh. 

"  The  sledge  is  extremely  light,  and  shod  at  the  bottom 
with  the  skin  of  a  young  deer,  the  hair  turned  to  slide  on 
the  frozen  snow."  —  Goldsmith:  Animated  Kature,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  v. 

*3.  The  hurdle  on  which  traitors  were  drawn  to 
the  place  of  execution.  [HURDLE,  s.,  4.] 
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sledge-chair,  s.  'A  kind  of  chair  mounted  on 
runners  and  propelled  along  the  ice  by  the  hand. 

sledge  (2),  'slegge,  subst.  [A.  S.  slecge=&  heavy 
hammer,  prop.  =  a  smiter,  from  slegen,  pa.  par.  of 
sledn  =  to  smite,  to  slay  (q.  v.) ;  cogn.  with  Dutch 
slegge,  slei;  Sw.  slagga;  Icol.sleggja;  Gar.schlagel: 
Dutch  slegel  =  a  mallet;  German  schlag-hammer=a. 
sledge-hammer.]  The  heavy  hammer  of  a  smith, 
wielded  by  both  hauds  ;  a  sledge-hammer. 

sledge-hammer,  s.    A  sledge. 

•sledge-hammer,  t>.  I.    To  hit  with  a  sledge. 

slee,  s.    [Perhaps  corrupt,  from  sleigh  (q.  v.).] 

Shipwright. :  A  cradle  placed  beneath  a  ship  when 
hauling  her  up  for  repairs. 

slee,  a.    [SLY.]    (Scotch.) 

sleean,  «.    [SLAIN  (2).] 

slee;h, «.    [SLEETCH.] 

sleek,  *sleke,  *slicke,  *slike,  *sclyke,  a.,  adv. 
&  s.  [Icel.  sKfcr=sleek,  smooth;  O.  Dut.  sleyck= 
plain,  even;  cf.  Dut.  slijk;  Low.  Ger.  slikk;  Ger. 
schlick= grease,  slime,  mud ;  Low. Ger.  sliken  (pa.  t. 
sleek,  pa.  par.  sleken) ;  Ger.  schleichen  (pa.  t.  slich, 
pa.  par.  geschlichen) ;  O.  H.  Ger.  slitilian—to  slink, 
to  crawl,  to  creep.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Smooth;    having   an    even,    smooth    surface: 
hence,  glossy. 

41  If  the  cattes  skin  be  sleke  and  gay." 

Chaucer.-  C.  T.,  5,930. 

*2.  Not  rough  or' harsh.    (Milton.) 

B.  As  adverb: 
*1.  Smoothly. 

"  Seyde  til  hire  fake  and  alike." — Havelok,  1,157. 

2.  With  ease  and  dexterity ;  with  exactness ;  slick. 
( Vulgar.) 

C.  As  subst. :  That  which  makes  sleek  or  smooth ; 
varnish. 

sleek-headed,  a.  Having  the  hair  smoothed  or 
well-combed. 

''Sleek-headed  men  and  such  as  sleep  o'  nights." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

sleek,  'slecke,  *slick.  v.  t.&i.    [  SLEEK,  a.] 
A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  make  sleek,  even,  and  smooth. 
"  The  third  a  gentle  squire  Ostlero  hight, 

Who  will  our  palfries  slick  with  wisps  of  straw." 
Urn  ii  HI.  &  Flet. .-  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  11.  1. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  make  smooth,  soft,  or  more  pleasant;  to 
smooth  over. 

"Gentle  my  lordj  sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks; 
Be  bright  and  jovial  'mong  your  guests  to-night." 
Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

*2.  To  soothe,  to  appease,  to  calm. 
*B.  Intrans. :  To  glide  or  sweep. 

"The  racks  came  sleeking  on." 

Leigh  Hunt:  Foliage,  p.  xxx. 

Sleek  -H,  a.    [Eng.  sleek;  -it.] 

1.  Lit.:   Smooth-haired;    having   a    sleek    skin. 
(Burns :  To  a  Mouse.) 

2.  Fig.:  Smooth  in  appearance;   deceitful,    sly, 
cunning. 

sleek  -I?,  *slicke-lyc,  adv.  [Eng.  sleek,  a. ;  -fy.] 
In  a  sleek  manner;  smoothly,  glossily. 

"Let  their  heads  be  slickly  combed,  their  blue  coats 
brushed." — Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

sleek -ness,  s.  [Eng.  sleek:  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  sleek;  smoothness,  glossiness. 

"They  lost  their  sleekness  and  grace,  and  were  soon 
purchased  at  half  the  value." — Rambler,  No.  138. 

sleek  -stone,  *sleke-stone,  s.  [Icel.siike-steinn 
=  a  fine  whetstone  for  polishing.]  A  smoothing 
stone. 

"The  purest  pasteboard  with  a  sleekstone  rub  smooth, 
and  as  even  as  you  can." — Peacham:  On  Drawing. 

sleek'-y1,  a.    [Eng.  sleek ;  -y.] 

1.  Lit. :  Sleek,  smooth,  glossy. 

"Of  brave  Troxartas'  line,  whose  sleeky  down 
In  love  compress'd  Lychomile  the  brown." 

Parnell:  Battle  uf  Frogs  and  Mice,  i. 

2.  Fig. :   Sly,    cunning,    deceitful,    hypocritical, 
fawning. 

sleep,  *slepe,  *sleepe,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  sloepan, 
slepan  (pa.  t.  slep) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  slapen;  Goth. 
slepan ;  O.  H.  Ger.  sldfan ;  Ger.  schlafen.  From  the 
same  root-as  slip  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  take  rest  in  sleep ;  to  slumber ;  to  take  rest 
by  suspension  of  the  mental  and  corporal  powers. 
(Piers  Plowman,  p.  1.) 

H  When  apparently  transitive,  as  in  the  following 
example,  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  during  or  for. 

"Never  slept  a  quiet  hour." — Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  3 


boil,    boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     cliin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -»ion,      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tloua,     -cious,     -sious  =  shfcs.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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2.  To  be  careless,  inattentive,  or  unconcerned;  to 
live  thoughtlessly  or  carelessly. 

"Why  should  a  man  sleep  when  he  is  awake  «" 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  1. 1. 

3.  To  be  dead ;  to  lie  in  the  grave. 

"  If  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so 
them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him. 
—1  The.ss.  iv.  14. 

4.  To  be  in  a  state  of  repose,  rest,  or  quiet ;  to  be 
unemployed,  unused,  or  unagitated;  to  be  or  lie 
dormant. 

"  The  law  hath  not  been  dead,  though  it  hath  slep(." 
Shakesp.:  Measurefor  Measure,  11.  2. 

5.  To  spin  so  rapidly  and  smoothly  that  the  mo- 
tion cannot  be  observed  or  detected,    (baid  of  a 
top,  &c.) 

6.  To  assume  a  state  as  regards  vegetable  func- 
tions analogous  to  the  sleeping  of  animals. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  slumber.    (Followed  by  a  cognate  object.) 
(Tennyson:  Day  Dreams, 262.) 

2.  To  afford  sleeping  accommodation  for ;  as,  Ine 
cabin  sleeps  thirty  passengers.    (Colloq.) 

1  (1)  To  sleep  away:  To  pass  away  in  sleep,  to 
consume  in  sleeping;  as,  tosfeep  one  s  life  away. 

(2)  To  sleep  off:  To  get  rid  of,  overcome,  or  re- 
cover from  sleeping ;  as  to  sleep  off  the  effects  of 
drinking. 

sleep,  »slepe,  s.  [A.  S.  sldip;  cogu.  with  Out, 
slaap;  Goth.  sZeps;  O.  H.  Ger.  sldf;  Ger.  scftio/.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  In  a  most  fast  sleep."— Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  v.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  Death  ;  rest  in  the  grave. 

"Here  are  no  storms, 
No  noise,  but  silence  and  eternal  sleep.' 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  2. 

II.  Physiol.:  The  periodical  lethargy  and  repose 
of  the  organs  of  sense  and  locomotion  and  some  of 
the  intellectual  powers.  The  salient  feature  of 
sleep  is  the  cessation  of  the  automatic  activity  of 
the  brain.  When  sleep  is  approaching,  the  mind 
becomes  less  active,  the  power  of  attention  being 
among  the  first  to  give  way ;  finally  greater  or  less 
loss  of  consciousness  takes  place.  [DREAM.]  All 
the  higher  animals  sleep,  and  some  hibernate. 
[HIBERNATION.]  The  functions  of  organic  life 
are  not  much  affected  by  sleep.  The  pulse  and 
breathing  are  slower,  the  latter  more  thoracic  than 
diaphragmatic;  the  intestines  and  other  muscular 
mechanisms  and  the  secreting  organs  less  active,  or 
even  some  of  them  quiescent,  and  the  pupil  °>  the 
eve  is  contracted  proportionally  to  the  depth  of 
the  sleep.  The  temperature  of  the  body  is  lower, 
and  from  two  to  five  in  the  morning  vitality  is  low, 
and  this  period  is  marked  by  a  high  rate  of  mor- 
tality among  the  old  and  weak.  The  cause  of  sleep 
is  not  yet  fully  understood.  The  very  young  require 
much  sleep ;  in  adult  life  about  eight  hours  sleep 
are  required  ;  in  old  age  there  should  be  more,  for 
the  repair  of  waste,  but  generally  there  is  less.  A 
morbid  tendency  to  sleep  denotes  imperfect  nutri- 
tion and  degeneracy  of  the  nervous  tissue,  and  is 
often  the  precursor  of  apoplexy.  It  may  be  caused 
also  by  undue  heat  or  cold,  by  dyspepsia,  passion, 
mental  excitement,  overwork,  anxiety,  or  drunken- 
ness [SLEEPLESSNESS.} 

*J  Sleep  denotes  an  entire  relaxation  of  the  phys- 
ical frame;  drowse  is  a  short,  light  sleep.  Sleep  is 
the  general  term ;  to  slumber  is  to  sleep  lightly  and 
softly;  to  doze  is  to  incline  to  sleep,  or  to  begin 
sleeping;  to  nap  is  to  sleep  for  a  time. 

Bot.:  The  foldingof  leavesduringthenight,  Sim- 
ple leaves  may  rest  face  to  face,  or  may  envelop  the 
stem,  &c. ;   trifoliate  ones  be  divergent,  pendent, 
&c.,  and  compoundpinnateleaves  may  be  turned  up 
or  down,  or  be  imbricated  or  retrorse.    [SENSITIVE- 
PLANTS.]     An  analogous  phenomenon  is  presented 
by  the  opening  and  closing  of  flowers, 
sleep-at-noon,  s. 
Bot. :  Tragopogon  pratensis. 
•sleep-charged,  a.    Heavy  with  sleep, 
•sleep-sick,  a.    Fond  of  sleep;  sleepy, 
•sleep-waker,  a.    One  in  a  state  of  mesmeric, 
morbid,  or  partial  sleep. 

*8leep-waking,  s.  The  state  or  condition  of  one 
who  is  mesmerized,  or  one  who  is  understood  to  be 
at  once  asleep  and  awake,  or  in  a  partial  and  morbid 
sleep. 

Sleep-walker,  s.    A  somnambulist. 
Sleep-walking,  s.    Somnambulism. 
SleSp  -er  (1), «.    [Eng.  sleep,  v. ;  -er.  J 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  One  who  sleeps. 

"  Come,  my  queen,  take  hand  with  me, 
And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  be.' 

Rhakesp.:  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  iv.  1. 
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•2.  A  lazy  drone. 

"  He  must  be  no  great  eater,  drinker,  nor  sleeper,  that 
will    discipline  his  senses,   and   exert  his  mind;  every 
worthy  undertaking  requires  both." — Grew. 
*3.  A  dead  person. 

"Graves,  at  my  command, 
Have  waked  their  sleepers." 

nuAttf.i   Ti'inpext,  v.  1. 

•4.  That  which  lies  dormant;  as,  a  law  not  put  in 
execution. 


sleeve 

•sleep  -Ing-ljf,  nth:  [English  sleeping;  -ly.] 
Sleepily. 

"To  jog  sleepiaglu  through  the  world."—  Kennel:  Eras- 
mus; Praise  of  Folly,  p.  25. 

•sleep  -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  sleep;  -i*h.]  Disposed  to 
sleep  ;  sleepy,  drowsy. 

sleep  -less,  *slepe-lesse,  a.   [Eng.  sleep;  -(••.«.] 

1.  Having  no  sleep  ;  without  sleep;  wakeful. 

"  Lo  see  myne  eyes  flow  with  continual  teares, 
The  body  still  away  *lepele*pe  it  weares." 

U'l/atl:  To  His  I'uktmlr  I.,,*-,. 

2.  Having  no  rest  ;  never  resting  ;   unceasingly  in 
motion. 

"  The  sleepless  ocean  murmurs  for  all  ears." 

Wordsworth:  Exclusion,  bk.  u. 

Sleep  -less-lf,  utii:  [Ens.  sleepless;  -ly.]  In  ;i 
sleepless  manner  ;  without  sleep. 


"  Let  penal  laws,  if  they  have  been  sleepers  of  lone,  or 
if  grown  unfit  for  the  present  time,  be  by  wise  judges 
confined  in  the  execution." — Bacon. 

5.  A  sleeping-car  (q.  v.). 

"Our  sleeping-car,  or  sleeper  as  the  natives  prefer  to 
call  these  much-vaunted  American  inventions." — Referee: 
Dec.  26,  1886. 

II.  Ichthy.:  A  popular  American  name  for  several    —- 

fishes:  (1)  Somniosus microcephalus.  a  shark  of  the       sleep -less-ness,  "sleep-lesse  nesse,  s.    I 
family  Scymnidfe,  common  in  the  North  Atlantic:    sleepless;    -ness.]     The  quality  or   state  of  being 
(2)  Ginghjmostomacirratum;  (3)  any  individual  of 
the  genus  Eleotris. 

Bleep'-§r  (2),  s.    [Allied  to  slab  (q.  v.)J 

1.  Shipbuilding: 

(1)  A  fore-and-aft  floor-timber  in  a  ship  s  bottom. 

(2)  A  knee-piececonnectingthe  transom  and  after- 
timbers,  to  strengthen  the  counter.    Similar  tim- 
bers strengthen  the  bows  of  whalers. 

2.  Ordn.:  The  undermost  timbers  of    a    gun  or 
mortar  platform,  or,  generally,  of  any  framework. 

3.  Carpentry : 

(1)  One  of  the  set  of  timbers  supporting  tlie  lower 


seepess;    -ness.  e  quay  or   sai' 

sleepless;  want  or  deprivation  of  sleep.    [INSOM- 
NIA, SLEEP.] 

"Conceiving  an  impossibility  of  an  absolute  sleep!-**  - 
nesse."—Bp.  Hall:  Balm  uftlilrit'l. 

Sleep  -w5rt,  s.    [Eng.  sleep,  and  voi-t.    Name.1 
from  the  soporific  tendency  of  the  plant.] 
Bot.:  Lactvca  sativa.    (Prior.) 
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floor  of  the  building.  The  sleepers,  in  a  wooden 
frame,  rest  on  the  sills.  In  a  brick  or  stone  house 
they  rest  on  the  walls.  [ JOIST.] 

(2)  One  of  a  set  of  logs  or  scantlings  laid  beneath 
a  rough  floor,  as  of  a  pen,  shed,  or  temporary 
stable. 

4.  Kail.  Eng. :  One  of  the  timbers  supporting  a 
railway  track.    When  it  is  longitudinal  with  the 
track,  it  is  called  a  stringer  or  sill ;  when  it  is  trans- 
verso  it  is  called  a  sleeper  or  tie. 

"The  obstruction  consisted  of  sleepers  and  materials 
for  mending  the  permanent  way."— London  Standard. 

5.  A  platform. 

6.  Weaving :  The  upper  part  of  the  heddle  of  a 
draw-loom  through  which  the  threads  pass. 

*sleep'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  sleep;  -ful(l).]  Strongly 
inclined  to  sleep ;  sleepy,  drowsy. 

"Distrust  will  cure  a  lethargy;  of  a  sleep/ii^man  it 
makes  a  wakeful  one,  and  so  keeps  out  poverty.  —Scott: 
Essay  on  Drapery  (1635),  p.  138. 

•sleep  -f  ul-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sleepful;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sleepful;  sleepiness, 
drowsiness. 

sleep  -I-lyS  adv.     [Eng.  sleepy;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit. :  In  a  sleepy  manner;  drowsily;  with   a 
desire  to  sleep. 

2.  Fig.:  Lazily,  dull,  stupidly,  without  energy. 

"I  rather  choose  to  endure  the  wounds  of  those  darts 
which  envy  casteth  at  novelty,  than  to  go  on  safely  and 
sleepily  in  the  easy  ways  of  ancient  mistakings.  — 
Raleigh. 

Sleep -1-ness,  s.  ^Eng. sleepy;  -ness.]  Thequal- 
ity  or  state  of  being  sleepy ;  inclination  to  sleep ; 
drowsiness. 

"Watchfulness  precedes  too  great  sleepiness,  and  is  the 
most  ill-boding  symptom  of  a  fever."— Arbnthnot. 

sleep  -Ing,  *slep-ynge,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  subst. 
[SLEEP,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Reposing  in  sleep. 

2.  Occupied  in  sleep ;  as,  sleeping  hours. 

3.  Tending  to  produce  sleep. 

"A  sleeping  potion,  which  so  took  effect 
As  I  intended." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

4.  Used  for  sleeping  in  ;  as,  a  sleeping  room. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  one  who  sleeps. 

2.  The  state  of  being  at  rest  or  not  stirred  or  agi- 
tated; the  state  of  being  dormant. 

"You  ever 
Have  wish'd  the  sleeping  of  this  business." 

Shakesp.-  Henry  rill.,  11.  4. 

sleeping-car,  sleeping-carriage,  «.  A  rail- 
way-car arranged  with  berths  for  passengers  dur- 
ing night  travel.  The  seats  are  usually  convertible 
into  a  lower  berth,  while  an  upper  berth  is  let  down 
from  the  roof. 

sleeping-partner, «.    A  dormant  partner  (q.  v.). 

sleeping-table,  8. 

Metall.:  An  apparatus  consisting  of  an  inclined 
plane  (two  such  are  generally  arranged,  alongside 
each  other),  upon  which  finely-pounded  ore  is 
washed  to  concentrate  it.  


sleep  -j?,  *slep-ye,  a.    [Eng.  sleep;  ->/.] 
1.  Inclined  to  sleep  ;  drowsy. 

"  I  am  sleepy."—  Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  3. 
•2.  Tending  to  induce  sleep ;  soporiforotis.  somnif- 
erous. 

"We  will  give  you  sleepy  drink:.." 

ShalCttp.:    II  inlrr't  Tule,  i.  1. 

•3.  Sleeping,  asleep. 

"Go    .    .    .    smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

•4.  Dull,  lazy,  indolent,  inactive,  sluggish. 
"  In  the  mildness  of  your  sleepy  thoughts." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  7. 

•Sle-Sr,  s.    [Mid.  Eng.  s(pe  =  slay;  -er.]   A  slayer. 

»sle -er-ess,  s.  [Eng.sleer;  -ess.]  A  female  slayer. 

sleet  (l),s.    [Norw.  steffa=sloet,  from  sletttt  =  t<> 

fling;  Icel.sfef<a=to  strike,  to  slap,  to  dash  down; 

cf.  Dan.  sl«d=sleet;  Icel.  slydda.] 

1.  Rain  mingled  with  hail  or  snow.  It  consists  ot 
small  icy  needles  confusedly  pressed  together,  and 
is  probably  produced  by  the  sudden  congelation  of 
minute  globules  of  aqueous  vapor  in  an  agitated 
atmosphere. 

"  The  marble  where  her  feet 
Gleam'd  whiter  than  the  mountain  sleet." 

Byron:  The  (fi't'mr. 

•2.  A  shower  of  anything  falling  thickly,  ami 
causing  a  painful  sensation. 

"  They  wheel  d,  and,  flying,  behind  them  shot 
Sharp  sleet  of  arrowy  showers  against  the  face 
Of  their  pursuers."  Milton:  P.  B.,  iii.  324 

BleSt  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ordn.  •  The  part  of  a  mortar  passing  from  the- 
chamber  to  the  trunnions  for  strengthening  that 
part. 

sleet,  f.  i.  [SLEET,  s.]  To  snow  or  hail  with  a 
mixture  of  rain. 

sleetch,  s«6s(.  [Prob.  connected  with  sludge  or 
slush,  the  spelling  being  affected  by  sleet  ill.) 
Thick  mud,  as  at  the  bottom  of  rivers. 

sleef-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sleety;  -ness.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  sleety. 

sleet  -f,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  sleet  (1) ;  -y.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Consisting  of  sleet ;  resembling  sleet ; 
of  the  nature  of  sleet. 

"Meantime  the  dark  banks  of  cloud  had  been  drifting 
np  and  soon  a  cold,  sleety  rain  began  to  fall,  —biela, 
Sept.  11,  1886. 

B  As  subst.:  The  translation  of  Frimaire,  the 
third  month  of  the  French  Republican  year. 

sleeve  (1),  .'sieve,  s.  [A.  S. slefe,  slff,  slt/f-. »/;//; 
cogn.  with  6.  Out.  8(<xn>e=a  veil  or  a  skin  :  slere=e 
sleeve;  Ger.  schlaube=n  husk,  a  shell.  From  the 
same  root  as  slip  (q.  v.) .  ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit.:  The  part  of  a  garment  which  is  fitted  to 
cover  the  arm. 

"  Shaped  like  our  carters'  frocks,  being  without  sleere«." 
— Dampier:  royaaes  (an.  1687). 

*2    Fig.'  A  narrow  channel  of  thesea;  a  channel. 
(Cf.  Fr.  Lo,  Manthe=tha  English  Channel;  man 
=  a  sleeve.] 

II.  Meeh.:   A  tube  into  which  a  rod  or  anothe 
tube  is  inserted.    If  small,  it  is  often  called  a  tliim 
ble ;  when  fixed,  and  serving  merely  to  strength 
the  object  which  it  incloses,  it  is  a  reinforce.    1 


sleeve-axle 
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slickenside 


majority  of  its  applications,  however,  the  two  parts 
Lavo  more  or  less  relative  circular  or  longitudinal 
motion. 

*^  (1)  To  hang  on  (or  upon)  the  sleeve:  To  boor 
make  dependent. 

"It  is  not  for  a  man  which  doth  know,  or  should 
know,  what  orders,  and  what  peaceable  government  re- 
quired, to  ask  why  we  should  hmnj  our  judgment  upon  the 


church's  sleeve,  and  why  in  matters  of  orders  more  than        *Sleight '-f  (gh   silent),  *Sleyg 
in  matters  of  doctrine."— Hooker.-  Eccles.  Pulity.  sleiuht  •  -y,\     bxercismg    or    given 

tricks;  artful, cunning,  crafty. 


*slelght'-f til  (gh  silent),  a.    [Eng.  sleight;  -full,'] 
Cunning,  artful,  crafty. 

"Wilde  beasts  forsooke  their  dens  on  woody  hils, 
And  sleightful  otters  left  the  purling  rils." 

Browne;  Britantiias  Pastorals,  ii.  4. 

*slelgllt'-l-lj  (gh  silent),  adv.     [Eug.  sleic/hty; 
-ly.]    In  a  cunning  manner ;  cunningly,  artfully. 

ileyght-ye,  a.    [Eng. 
to    sleights   or 


si, 


(-)  To  laugh  in  one's  sleeve:  To  laugh  or  exult 
privately;  originally,  to  laugh  while  hiding  one's 
face  behind  the  wide  sleeves,  so  as  to  escape  detec- 
tion. 

"John  laughed  heartily  in  his  sleeve  at  the  pride  of  the 
esquire." — Arlnitlnmt:  Hist.  John  Bull. 

sleeve-axle,  «.  A  hollow  axle  running  upon  an 
axial  shaft. 

sleeve-button,  s.  A  button  to  fasten  the  sleeve 
or  wristband. 

sleeve-coupling,  s.  A  tube  within  which  the 
abutting  ends  of  shafting  are  coupled  together. 

sleeve-fish,  8. 

Zo6L:  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Loligo 
<q.  v.). 

*sleeve-hand,  «.  The  cuff  attached  to  a  sleeve. 
(.Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4.) 

sleeve-knot,  s.  A  knot  or  bow  of  ribbon  attached 
to  a  sleeve. 

sleeve-link,  s.  A  contrivance  consisting  of  two 
buttons  or  studs  connected  by  a  link,  for  fastening 
the  wristband  or  cuffs. 

sleeve  (2), s.    [SLEAVE.] 

sleeve,  i:  t.    [SLEEVE  (1),  s.]    To  furnish  with 
leeves ;  to  put  in  sleeves. 

sleeved,  a.  [English  sleeve  (1) ; -ed.]  Having 
sleeves. 

sleeve -less,  *sleeve-lesse,  a.    [ English  sleeve; 

ss.} 
.  Lit. :  Having  no  sleeves ;  wanting  sleeves. 


: 


"  Then  baring  both  his  arms — a  sleeveless  coat 
He  girds  the  rough  exuvia?  of  a  goat." 
Cowper:  Translations  from  Virgil;  The  i 


Salad. 

•2.  Fig. :  Wanting  a  cover,  pretext  or  excuse;  un- 
reasonable, bootless,  useless.  (Generally  in  the 
phrase,  a  sleeveless  errand.) 

"To  save  himself  from  the  vexation  of  a  sleeveless  er- 
rand."—  Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iii. 

sleez  -y,  a.    [SLEAZY.] 

sleid,  f.  t.  [SLEY.]  To  prepare  for  use  in  the 
-weaver's  sley  or  slaie. 

"  She  veaved  the  sleidrd  silk, 
With  fingers  long."      Shakesp.:  Pericles,  i*.  (Prol.) 

Sleigh  (gh  silent),  s.  [The  same  word  as  sled,  or 
sledye,  the  form  being  due  to  contraction  by  the  loss 
<>f  d,]  A  vehicle  mounted  on  runners  for  transport- 
ing passengers  or  freight  on  snow  or  ice ;  a  some- 
what finer  vehicle  than  a  sled  (q.  v.). 

sleigh-bell,  «.    A  small  bell  attached  to  harness 

in  the  sleighing  season. 

sleigh-brake,  s.  The  same  as  SLED-BEAKE  (q.v.). 

sleigh-runner,  s.  One  of  the  curved  pieces  on 
which  a  sleigh  slides. 

sleigh  -Ing  (gh  silent),  s.    [Eng.  sleigh;  -ing.~\ 

1.  The  state  of  the  snow  which  permits  of  running 
-Ifighs. 

2.  The  act  or  pastime  of  riding  in  a  sleigh. 

*Sleigh-ly,  adv.    [SLEIGHT.]    Slily,  cunningly. 

sleight,  'slight  (gh  silent),  *slehthe,  *sleighte, 
*sleighth,  *slelthe,  s.  &  a.  [Icel.  8fce</hd=slyness, 
cunning;  from  sflceor:=sly  (q.v.);  Sw.  slogd=me- 
•chanical  art,  dexterity;  from  sW9=hardy,  dexter- 
ous, expert.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  artful  trick ;  a  trick  so  dexterously  per- 
formed as  to  escape  detection. 

"  vVhatever  sleights,  none  would  suspicious  mark." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  92. 
*2.  An  art;  a  skillful  operation. 

"Distilled  by  magic  sleights." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  6. 

3.  Dexterity,  expertness,  dexterous  practice. 

"  Lookers  on  feel  most  delight, 
That  least  perceive  the  juggler's  sleight." 

Butler:  Hudibras,  II.  iii.  4. 
*B.  As  adj.:  Deceitful,  artful. 

"Spells    .    .    . 
Of  power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  sleight  Illusion." 

Milton:  Cotnus  (MS.). 

K  Sleight  of  hand :  Legerdemain,  prestidigitation. 

"  Will  ye  see  any  feats  of  activity, 
Borne  sleight  of  hand,  legerdemain?" 
Beaum.  c£  Flet.:  Beggar's  Bush,  iii,  1. 


"  Men's  sleyghty  iugliiig  and  counterfeit  craftes." — Bp. 
Gardner:  True  Obedience,  fol.  6. 

*slen,  *sleen,  r.  t.    [SLAY,  v.] 

slen  -dgr,  *sclen-dre,  *slen-dre,  a.  Old  Dutch 
simder=slender,  thin ;  properly  =  trailing,  dragging, 
hence,  long  drawn  out,  from  slinderen=to  drag,  to 
trail.] 

1.  Small  or  narrow  in  circumference  or  width  as 
compared  with  thelength  ;  thin,  slim,  not  thick. 

"Hire  armes  long  and  sclendre." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,576. 

2.  Not  strong,  weak,  feeble,  slight. 

"The  slenderest  shews  of  probability  will  suffice  to 
make  him  an  infidel."—  Scott:  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii., 
cli.  iii. 

3.  Moderate,  small,  inconsiderable,  slight,  trivial. 
"  Where  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  most  lament; 

Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  slender  accident." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

4.  Small,  insufficient,  meager,  poor,  pitiful. 

"A  thin  and  slender  pittance." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

*5.  Not  amply  supplied,  poor,  unpretending. 

"  The  good  Ostorius  often  deign'd 
To  grace  my  slender  table  with  his  presence." 

Philips.     (ToM.) 
*6.  Spare,  abstemious. 

"  In  obstructions  inflammatory,  the  aliment  ought  to 
be  cool,  slender,  thin,  diluting." — Arbuthnot. 

slender-beaked  spider-crab,  8. 

Zo6l. :  Stenorhynchus  tenuirostris,,  a  small,  brilli- 
antly colored  triangular  crab,  having  the  rostrum 
as  long  as  the  carapace. 

slender  clouded-brlndle,  s. 

Entom.:  A  European  night-moth,  Xylophasia 
scolopacina. 

slender-loris,  s. 

ZoQL:  Loris gracilis.    |  Louis,  j 

slender-pug,  s. 

Entom. :  A  European  geometer  moth,  Eupithecia 
tenuiata. 

slender-striped  rufous-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  A  European  geometer  moth,  Phibalap- 
teryx  lapidata. 

slen  -d§r-ljp,  adv.  [Eng.  slender;  -ly  ]  In  a 
slender  manner;  slightly,  feebly,  inadequately, 
sparely,  sparingly,  meanly. 

"  He  luith  ever  but  slenderly  known  himself." — Shakesp.  : 
Lear,  i.  1. 

slen -der-nSss,  s.    [Eng.  slender ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  slender;  slimness, 
thinness,  slightness. 

"  By  theirextreme  littleness  or  by  their  slenderness." — 
Boyle:  Works,  i.  574. 

2.  Want  of  strength ;  feebleness,  slightness,  weak- 
ness: as,  the  slenderness  of  a  probability. 

3.  Insufficiency,  meagerness,  sparsenoss. 

"  From  the  slenderness  of  their  fortunes." — Knox:  Hints 
to  Young  Men. 

•slent,  s.  [SLENT,  t).]  An  oblique  or  sarcastic 
remark ;  a  gibe,  a  jest. 

*' Cleopatra  found  Antonins*  jests  and  slents  to  be  but 
gross."—  North:  Plutarch,  p.  763. 

•slent,  v.  i.  &  t.    [SLANT,  a.] 

A.  Intrans.:   To  make  oblique  or  sarcastic  re- 
marks or  reflections. 

"  One  Proteus,  a  pleasant  conceited  man,  and  that  could 
slent  finely."— North:  Plutarch,  p.  744. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  turn  aslant  or  aside ;  to  ward  off. 

2.  To  rend. 

"  They  were  slented  and  shivered  asunder."— Howell: 
Letters,  bk.  iv.  let.  19. 

*slep,  *slepe,  s.  &  v.    [SLEEP.] 

sle-pez  (z  as  ts),  s.    [Euss.] 

ZoOl. :  The  Mole-rat  (q.  v.). 

slept,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v,    [SLEEP,  u.] 

•slete,  s.    [SLEET,  «.] 

sleuth,  s.  [SLOT  (1),  s.]  The  track  of  man  or 
beast  as  known  by  the  scent.  Hence,  fig.,  a  success- 
ful detective  is  called  a  sleuth. 

Sleuth-hound,  s.    A  blood-hound  (q.  v.). 


*sleve-lesse,  «.    [SLEEVELESS.] 

slew  (ew  as  o),pret.  oft:    [SLAV,  v.] 

slew  (ew  as  9),  «.  tr.    [SLUE.]    To  swing  round; 

to  slur. 

Slewed  (ew  as  6),  adj.  [SLEW,  u.]  Moderately 
drunk  ;  tipsy.  (Slang.) 

"  When  a  vessel  changes  the  tack,  she,  as  it  were,  stag- 
gers, the  sails  flap,  she  gradually  heels  over,  and  the  wind 
catching  the  waiting  canvas,  she  glides  off  at  another 
angle.  The  course  pursued  by  an  intoxicated  or  slewed 
man  is  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  the  ship."  — 
Slang  Diet. 

sley,  s.    [A.  S.  side.] 

1.  Weaving:  A  weaver's  reed.    [REED,  s.,  II.  7.] 

2.  Knittiuy-machine:  Any  guide-way  in  a  knitting- 
machine. 

BlSy,  i'.  t.  [SLEY,  s.]  To  separate  or  part  into 
threads,  as  weavers  do  ;  to  prepare  for  the  sley. 

"The  art  [of  adapting  the  yarn  to  the  reed]  is  known 
by  the  names  of  examining,  setting,  or  slewing,  which 
are  used  indiscriminately,  and  mean  exactly  the  same 
thing."  —  Ure:  Dictionary  of  Arts,  dtc. 

*sllb  -b5r,  a.    [SLIPPEE,  a.] 
sllbber-sauce,  s.    Draff,  hogswash. 

sllb  -A-wItz  (wasv),  s.  [Bohemian.]  An  ardent 
spirit,  distilled  in  Bohemia  from  the  fermented 
juice  of  plums. 

slice,  *sclice,  *scllse,  *sclyce,  s.  [O.  Fr.  esclice 
=  a  sliver,  a  splinter,  a  broken  piece  of  wood,  from 
esclier,  esclicer=to  split,  to  slit,  from  O.  H.  German 
slizan=to  slit  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  broad  thin  piece  of  any  thing  cut  off. 

"Whether  the  Grecians  took  a  slice 
Four  times  a  day,  or  only  twice." 

Lloyd:  A  Dialogue. 

2.  Something  broad  and  thin  ;  as  — 

(1)  A  broad  thin  knife  for  serving  fish  at  table. 
*(2)  A  salver,  platter,  or  tray. 


,  , 

(3)  A  peel  or  fire  shovel. 

(4) 


A   round-ended   pliable  knife  for  spreading 
plasters  ;  a  spatula. 

"The  pelican  hath  a  beak  broad  and  flat,  much  like  the 
slice  of  apothecaries."  —  Hakewill:  Apologie,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i., 
85. 

(5)  Furnace:  The  instrument  used  for  clearing 
the  air-spaces  between  the  bars  of  the  furnace  when 
they  become  choked  with  clinkers. 

(6)  Nautical: 

(a)  A  bar  with  a  chisel  or  spear-shaped  end,  used 
for  stripping  off  sheathing  or  planking. 

(b)  A  spade-shaped  tool  used  in  flensing  whales. 

(c)  A  wedge  driven  between  the  false  keel  and 
the  bilgeway,  to  raise  a  vessel  before  launching. 

(7)  Printing: 

(a)  An  ink-slice  (q.  v.). 
(6)  A  galley-slice  (q.  v.). 
slice-bar,  s.    [SLICE,  «.,  2.  (5).] 
slice-galley,  s. 

Print.  :  A  galley  having  a  movable  false  bottom 
or  slice. 
81196,  v.  t.    [SLICE,  s.] 

1.  To  cut  into  broad,  thin  pieces  ;  to  cut  slices  or 
broad,  thin  pieces  from. 

"An  iron  bar  sliced  out  into  a  multitude  of  plates  as 
thin  as  paper."  —  Search:  Light  of  Xatnre,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i., 
ch.  iii. 

2.  To  cut  off  in  slices  or  broad,  thin  pieces. 
*3.  To  cut  up  into  parts  ;  to  cut,  to  divide. 
"Princes  and  tyrants  slice  the  earth  among  them.'  — 

Bttrnet. 

Sli9'-§r,  «.  [Eug.  sh'c(e),  v.  ;  -er.~\  One  who  or 
that  which  slices;  specifically. 

1.  [LAPIDARY-WHEEL.] 

2.  The  same  as  SLICE,  «.,  2.  (6)  b. 

tillch,  slick,  8.  [Low  Ger.  slich;  Ger.  schlich= 
pounded  and  washed  ore.]  The  ore  of  a  metal,  par- 
ticularly of  gold,  when  pounded  and  prepared  for 
working. 

slick,  *slicke,  a.,  adv.  &s.  [A  doublet  of  sleek 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Sleek,  smooth. 

"Whom  silver-bpw'd  Apollo  bred    .    .    . 
Both  slicke  and  daintie."  Chapman     (Todd.) 

B.  As  adv.:    Immediately,  quickly,   thoroughly, 
effectually. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Joinery:  A  wide-bitted  chisel,  used  by  framers 
in  paring"  the  sides  of  mortises  and  tenons. 

2.  Metall.  :  A  metalliferous  slime. 

*sllck,  v.  t.    [SLICK,  a.]    To  make  slick  or  sleek. 

slick  -en,  a.    [SLICK.]    Slick,  smooth.    (Prov.) 

slick  en  side,  8.  [Eng.  slicken,  and  side;  Fr. 
plumb  snlfure'  speculaire.] 

Min.  dt  Petrol.  :  A  name  originally  applied  to  a 
specular  galena,  found  as  a  thin  coating  on  the 


*  .      Mil,    btfy;     pout,    JrJwl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -s.Ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shfis.     -ble.     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


slicker 
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slight 


iures  in  the  Derbyshire  limestone.    ;vow       o.  mat  on  wmcn  a  pers  IBS  ;  SPBCII., 

any  polished  and  grooved  rock  surface    a  prepared  smooth  surface  of  ice  for  sliding  on. 

>y  the  sliding  and  friction  of  two  con-        "Mr.  Weller  and  the  fat  boy,  having  by  their  joint 


fides  ot  fissures  in  the  Derbyshire  limestone.    Now 
applied  to 
produced  b; 
tiguous  surfaces. 

slick -er,  s.    [Eng.  slick;  -*r.] 

Leather:  A  tool  for  removing  inequalities  from, 
and  imparting  a  polish  to  a  surface. 

slick  -Ing,  s.    [SLICK.] 
M in. :  A  narrow  vein  of  ore. 

slick  -ngss,  s.    [Eng.  slick;  -ness.}    The  quality 
or  state  of  being  slick  or  sleek ;  sleekness. 
sllA.pret.  ofv.    [SLIDE, «.] 
slid,  slid  -  den,  pa.  par.  of  v.    [SLIDE,  v.] 
slid    dSr,  v.  i.    [SLIDDEK,  a.J    To  slide  with  in- 
terruptions ;  to  slip  repeatedly. 

"  With  that  he  dragged  the  trembling  sire, 
Slidd'ring  through  clotted  blood." 

Dryden:   Virgil's  MneiA,  11.  746. 

slid  -der,  slid  der-JS  a.  [A.  S.  slidor.]  [SLIDE, 
cerft.J  Slippery. 

"  Which,  in  these  slidderu  times,  will  be  expected  by  a 
man  like  the  Marquis."—  Scott:  Bride  of  Lantmermoor, 


3.  That  on  which  a  person  or  thing  slides  ;  specif., 


endeavors  cut  out  a  slide,   were  exercising  themselv< 
thereupon." — Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xxx. 


sliding-baulk,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  One  of  a  set  of  planks  fitted  under  th» 
bottom  of  a  ship,  to  descend  with  her  upon  the- 
bilge-ways  in  launching;  also  called  Sliding-plank. 


..      ,  sliding-gauge,  s.  An  instrument  used  by  mathe- 

4.  An  inclined  plane  for  facilitating  the  descent    matical-mstrument   makers    for    measuring    and 


of  heavy  bodies  by  the  force  of  gravity. 

5.  A  sliding  shutter  to  an  aperture,  as  of  a  dark- 
lantern. 

6.  A  brooch  or  clasp  for  a  boa. 

"  Beautiful,  dark  fur,  fastened  at  her  throat  with  a 
costly,  enamelled  slide." — Miss  Wetherell:  The  Lamp- 
lighter, p.  66. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Magic  Lantern:  A   painting,  photograph,  or 
other  picture  on  glass  for  projection  on  a  screen. 

2.  Micros.:  A  microscopic  preparation   mounted 


setting  oil  distances. 

sliding-gunter,  s. 

Xinit.:  A  mast  with  moans  for  mounting  on  the 
after  side,  used  with  royals,  skysails,  &c. 

sliding-keel,  s.    [KEEL,  s.,  II.  3.] 
sliding-plank,  s.    The  same  as  SLIDIXC.-BACLK 
(q.  v.). 

sliding-pulley,  s. 
Ifui'li.:  A  kind  of  coupling  in  which  tin-  hand 


_.  _ r—    .-     .  . 

on  a  slip    of  glass,  usually   3X1  in.     The    thin    pu£iev  ia  slipped  into  or  out  of  engagement  with  an 
glass  for  covering  the  object  is  made  from  ^s  .to    arm  urmly  attached  to  the  shaft  and  rotating  there- 


of  an  inch  thick. 
3.  Music: 

(1)  An  arrangement  in  the  trumpet  and  trombone, 
by  means  of  which  the  tube  can  be  lengthened,  so 
as  to  generate  a  new  series  of  harmonics. 

(2)  The  slider  of  an  organ. 


with, 
sliding-relish,  s. 

Music :  A  grace  in  old  harpsichord  music. 
Sliding-rule,  s.    A  scale  having  two  graduated 


parts,  one  of  which  slips  upon  the  other 


slippery ;  Icel.  sledhi=&  sledge ;  O.  But.  shdderen=       5.  steam  Eng. :  The  guide-bars  of  a  box  or  cross-    .  ™(1T'r  "" 
to  drag  or  trail;  Ir.  &  Gael.  siood=to  slide;   Lith.    hea<] 
«Hdus=slippery.     From    the    same    root    as  sled, 


'  and  mensuration. 


. 


I. 

1.  To  move  smoothly  along    the  surface  of  any 
body  by  slipping ;  to  slip,  to  glide. 

"The  snake  of  gold  slid  from  her  hair." 

Tennyson:  Vivien,  737. 

2.  Specif. :  To  move  over  the  surface  of  ice  or  snow 
with  a  smooth,  uninterrupted  motion ;  to  amuse 
one's  self  with  gliding  over  a  surface  of  ice . 


sliding-scale,  s. 

1.  The  same  as  SLIDING-RULE  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  scale  of  payments  varying  under  certain  con- 
ditions ;  as — 

(1)  A  scale  for  raising  or   lowering  imposts  in 
proportion  to  the  fall  or  rise  in  the  price  of  the 

manufactured 


Steam  Eng.:  The  chamber  in  which  the  sliding 
'slide-groat,  tslide-grote,  s.  Shovegroat  (q.v.). 

"The  lieutenant  and  he  for  their  disport  were  plaieing  w|^ch^s  regulated^by  the"  rise  and  fall  in  the  price 

it  slide-grate  or  shoofleboord."— llolinshed:  Chronicles  of  Qj  tno  raw  materjal. 

'reland  (an.  1528).  (3j  ^  scale  of  wages  which  rises  and  falls  in  pro- 
slide-head,  s.  portion  to  the  rise  or  fall  in  the  market  value  of  the 


workt'  a 


4° 


° 


3   To  pass  along  smoothly  ;  to  move  gently  on  ;  to       slide-lathe,  s.    The  lathe  of  the  metal-worker, 
glide  or  slip  onward.  in  which  the  tool-rest  is  caused  to  traverse  the  bed 

"The  moonbeams  sliding  softly  in  between." 

Cowper:  Task,  i.  762. 


4.  To  make  a  slip  in  walking ;  to  slip. 

"  Young  children,  who  are  tied  in 
Go-carts,  to  keep  their  steps  from  sliding." 

Prior:  Epist.  to  F.  Shephai'd,  Esq. 

*5.  To  pass  gently. 

"  The  weary  sight, 

Too  well  acquainted  with  their  smile,  slides  off 
Fastidious."  Camper:  Task;  i.  511. 

*6.  To  pass  inadvertently. 

"Make  a  door  and  a  bar  for  thy  mouth  ;  beware  thou 
slide  not  by  it." — Ecclus.  xxviii.  26. 

7.  To  pass  gradually  from  one  state  to  another 
(generally  from  a  better  Bo  a  worse  state) ;  to  glide. 

"They    have   not    only  slid   imperceptibly,   but  have 
plunged  openly  into  artifice." — Lord  Bolingbroke:  Essayl. 

8.  To  pass  away  disregarded. 

"Let  the  world  slide."— Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
(Induct.!.) 

9.  To  makeaslip ;  to  commit  a  fault ;  to  backslide. 

"  I  find  myself  a  learner  yet, 
Unskillful,  weak,  and  apt  to  slide." 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  xl. 

10.  To  go,  to  move  off ;  to  be  gone.    (Colloq.) 
•11.  To  slope. 

"  Then  looks  upon  a  hill,  whose  sliding  sides 
A  goodly  flocke,  like  winter's  covering,  hides." 

Browne:  Bri/aniiia's  Pastorals,  ii.  3. 


from  end  to  end  by  mean 
slide-rail,  8. 


porjeat    ndthecerealwhen  tley  becam- 
cheap,  and  lowering  it  when  they  became  dear. 


Railway  Engineering: 

1.  A  turn-table  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  switch-rail, 
slide-rest,  8. 


sllding-seat,  8. 

Rowing:  A  form  of  seat  of  American  invi-nii  in. 
The  thwart  is  much  wider  than  in  the  old  form  >  f 
seat,  and  on  the  top  of  it  is  fixed  a  glass  rod  wlurn 

,  receives  an  ivory  traveler,  firmly  screwed  t<>  th" 

Vach  •  A  tool-rest  employed  for  lathes,  planing-    under  side  of  the  seat,  which  can  thus  slide  hack- 
machines,  &c.,  in  which  the  tool  is  securely  clamped    ward  and  forward,  enabling  the  rower  to  make  a 
to  a  plate  capable  of  motion  in  one  or  several  direc-    much  longer  stroke, 
tions  by  means  of  screws.  sliding-ways,  s.  pi. 

slide-rod,  «.  Shipbuild. :  The  inclined  planes  down  which  the 


(St 

slide-valve,  s.  even  or  plain  ;  6. Fries.  «iincM=8light ;  O.  Low  Gor. 

Steam  Eng.:  A  valve  which  opens  or  closes  by  8(«r<=even,  smooth,  simple,  silly,  poor, ..bad;  Icel. 

'•  sliding  over  the  port  or  ports,  as  the  ordinary  sl£ttr=&a.t,  smooth,  level,  worthless,  slight ;  Dan. 

steam-valve  of  a  steam-engine.  «ief=flat, level,  bad:  Sw.  8(dt=smooth,  level,  plain, 

t,^^i.8s,Sf«rt^  tn-\n±m±  or    SSJSS^,  !±M£«f  ' 
apparatus  which  slides.  A.  As  adjective: 

"Whilst  he  is  receiving  their  homage  is  .  .  .  fitting  to 
their  size  the  slider  of  his  guillotine."— Bui-Are.-  Kegicide 
Peace. 

Slider -pump,  subst.  A  name  common  to  several 
pumps  ot  various  forms,  but  all  having  a  piston 
which  revolves  continuously  and  forces  the  water 


II.  Music :  To  pass  from  one  note  to  another  with-    through  a  pipe  by  means  of  a  slide  regulated  by  a 

spring,  which  intercepts  its  passage  in  any  other 


out  any  cessation  of  sound,  or  distinction  between 
the  intervals. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  thnint  smoothly  and  gently  along ;  to  cause 
to  slide  or  slip  along ;  as,  to  slide  a  piece  of  timber 
along. 

*2.  To  place,  put,  or  pass  imperceptibly;  to  slip. 

"Little  tricks  of  sophistry,  by  sliding  in  or  leaving  out 
finch  words  as  entirely  change  the  question,  should  be 
abandoned  by  all  fair  disputants." — Watte. 

slide,  8.    [SLIDE,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  The  act  of  state  of  sliding ;  a  smooth  and  easy 
passage. 

"Kings  that  have  able  men  of  their  nobility  shall  find 
ease  in  employing  them,  and  a  better  slide  into  their 
business." — Bacon.-  Essays;  Of  Mobility. 

*2.  Slow,  even  course. 

"There  be,  whose  fortunes  are  like  Homer's  verses,  that 
have  a  slide  and  easiness  more  than  the  verses  of  other 
poets." — Bacon. 


direction, 
slid  -Ing,  'slid-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,&s.  [SLIDE,  «.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Fitting  for  sliding ;  apt  to  slide. 

•2.  Slippery,  uncertain,  fickle.     (Chaucer.') 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

\.  The  act  or  state  of  one  who  slides. 

2.  A  lapse,  a  backsliding,  a  falling  away,  a  trans- 
gression. 

"  Rather  proved  the  sliding  of  your  mother 
A  merriment  than  a  vice." 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

II.  Mach. :  The  motion  of  a  body  along  a  plane 
when  the  same  face  or  surface  of  the  moving  body 
keeps  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  plane;  thus 


eeps  n  conac   wi  .                   . .                                       . ,.„ 

distinguished  from  rolling,  in  which  the  several  manifested,   especially    by    neglect,    indifterouc.. 

parts  of  the  moving  body  come  successively  in  con-  oversight  or  inattention  ;  neglect,  disregard,  scorn , 

tact  with  the  plane  on  which  it  rolls.  a  slight  insult  or  act  of  contempt. 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     wolf;     w5rk, 


whSt,     fail,     father;     w6,    w8t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thgre;     pine,    pit, 
who,     son;     mute,  'cub,     cure,    unit*,     cur,    rule,    rtll;     try,     Syrian. 


sire, 


sir, 
=  S; 


marine;    go, 
ey  =  a.      qu 


pot, 
=  kw.  ! 


1.  Trifling,  inconsiderable,  small,  insignificant; 
of  little  importance  or  account. 

"In  some  slight  measure." 
Shakesp.-  Midsummer  Eight's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

2.  Not  strong,  forcible,  or  violent :  gentle,  feeble, 
light :  as,  a  slight  impulse,  a  slight  blow. 

3.  Not  severe,  violent,  or  very  painful;  not  dan- 
gerous ;  as,  a  slight  pain,  a  slight  illness. 

4.  Not  firm,  lasting,  or  enduring  ;  perishable. 
*5.  Paltry,  contemptible,  worthless,  frivolous. 

"Away,  slight  man!"— Shakesp..  Julius  Cream-,  iv.  3. 
6.  Not  thorough,   close,   or   exhaustive;   .-npi-r- 
ficial,  careless,  negligent;  as,  a  slight  examina- 
tion. 
*7.  Careless,  negligent. 

'•  We  have  been  too  slight  in  sufferance." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbelinr,  iii.  5. 

*8.  Foolish,  silly,  weak  in  intellect. 
•9.  Contemptuous,  disdainful. 
10.  Not  stout  or  heavy ;  slender,  slim  ;  as,  a  slight 
figure. 
*B.  As  adv. :  Slightly,  little. 

"Is  Cajsar  with  Antonius  prized  so  slight?" 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  1.1. 

C.  As  subst.:  A    moderate   degree    of  contempt 
•   ••      •  '-   '      indifference. 


II 


slight 

slight  (gh  silent),  v.  t.   [SLIGHT,  a.] 

*1.  To  overthrow;  to  dismantle,  as  a  fortress;  to 
raze. 

"They  slighted  and  demolished  all  the  works  of  that 
gftrriaon."~-CZarmMfcm:  History,  ii.  483. 

•>.  To  treat  as  of  little  value  or  importance;  to 
treat  wil  Ii  neglect  or  superciliousness  ;  to  disregard 
as  unworthy  of  notice  or  consideration;  to  put  a 
slight  upon. 

•'  That  xti'jtiting  and  despising  the  things  that  are  pres- 
ent, for  the  love  that  he  hath  to  his  Master's  service." — 
BUIIUUH:  Pilgrim' s  Progress,  pt.  i. 

*3.  To  throw,  as  of  no  value. 

"The  rogues  slighted  roe  into  the  river." — Shakesp.: 
Merry  tt'ives  of  Windsor,  iii.  6. 

**  To  slight  over :  To  treat  carelessly ;  to  run  over 
in  haste;  to  perform  superficially  or  perfunctorily. 

"These  men,  when  they  have  promised  great  matters, 
and  failed  most  shamefully,  if  they  have  the  perfection 
of  boldness,  will  but  slight  it  over,  and  no  more  ado." — 
ftiioi/i  Kssays. 

Slight  (gh silent),  s.    [SLEIGHT.] 
"slight  -en  (r/h  silent),  v.  t.  [Eng.  slight,  a. ;  -en.] 
To  slight,  to  disregard. 

"  It  is  an  odious  wisdom  to  blaspheme, 
Much  more  to  slighten,  or  deny  their  powers." 
Ben  Jonson:  Sejanus,  v.  10. 

Slight -er  (gh  silent),  s.  I  Eng.  slight,  v. ;  •er.'] 
One  who  slights  or  neglects. 

"I  do  not  believe  you  are  so  great  an  undervaluer  or 
slighter  of  it,  as  not  to  preserve  it  tenderly  and  thriftily." 
— Bp.  Taylor:  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  102. 

•slight  -fill  (gh  silent),  a.    [SLEIGHTFUL.] 
slight  -Ing  (gh  silent),  pr. par.  or  a.  [SLIGHT,  ti.] 

slight  -Ing-lf  (ah  silent),  adr.  [Eng.  sliahting; 
-ly.\  In  a  slighting  manner;  with  neglect,  disre- 
gard, or  disrespect. 

"  A  person  whom  we  esteemed  our  friend  has  spoken 
*liylitinylu  of  us." — Knox:  Essay  25. 

slignt'-iy  (gh  silent),  »sleight-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
tliqht,  a. ;  -ly. }  In  a  slight  manner  or  degree ;  as, 

(1)  In  a  small  degree;  not  strongly,  violently,  or 
dangerously ;  inconsiderably. 

"If  I  gall  him  slightly."—  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

(2)  Carelessly,    negligently,    superficially;    not 
thoroughly  or  exhaustively. 

"I  haue  not  sleightly  looked,  bnt  by  many  yeres  studied 
nd  aduisedly  considered."—  Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  1,435. 

*(3i  Slightingly,  contemptuously,  thoughtlessly. 

"You  were  to  blame, 
To  part  so  slightly  with  your  wife's  first  gift." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 
slight -ness  (gh  silent),  s.    [English  slight,  a.; 
-ness.  | 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  slight  or  incon- 
siderable; want  or  absence  of  force,  strength,  or 
violence ;  as,  the  elightness  of  a  blow. 

2.  Negligence;  want  of  thoroughness  or  exhaust- 
iveness ;  superficialness. 

"  Experience  has  given  us  a  better  opinion  of  it,  than 
I  fear  the  slightness  of  the  preparation  will  as  yet  allow 
yon."— Boyle:  Works,  ii.  231. 

•3.  Trifling,  frivolity. 

"  Give  way  the  while 
T'  unstable  slijhtnest." 

Shakenp.:  Coriolanua,  iii.  1. 

'Slight  -?  (gh  silent),  a.    [Eng.  slight,  a. ;  -^.] 

1.  Superficial,  slight. 

"This  slothful  and  slights/  way."— Echard:  Obs.  on 
Ansicer  tn  Contempt  of  Clergy,  p.  134. 

2.  Trifling,  inconsiderable. 

*slike,  a.  [A  corruption  of  so-Itfce  =  such  (q.  v.).] 
Such. 

"  Wha  herkned  ever  si  ike  a  ferly  thing  ?" 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,128. 

silk  -en-side,  s.    [SLICKENSIDE.] 

8lI'-ljF,  adv.  [Eng.  slu :  -ly.~\  In  a  sly  or  cunning 
manner ;  cunningly,  artfully ;  with  artful  or  dex- 
terous secrecy. 

"  Full  sltly  smiled  the  observant  page." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  34. 

Slim,   a.    [O.  Dut.  sh'm  =  awry,  crafty;   Dan.  & 
Sw.  a?em  =  bad,  vile,  worthless;  Icel.  slcem?'=vile, 
bad  ;  Ger.  8chitmm=bad,  evil,  arch,  cunning.] 
1.  Slight,  weak,  feeble,  poor,  unsubstantial. 

"  Wns  it  in  regard  to  the  succession  of  St.  Peter?  Ko: 
that  was  a  slim  excuse." — Barrow:  Pope's  Supremacy. 

2.  Worthless,  bad.    (Prov.) 

3.  Slender,  thin;  of  small  diameter  or  thickness 
in  proportion  to  the  height. 

slime,  *sllm,  *slyme,  s.  [A.  S.  slim;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  s/!</m=phlegm,  slime;  Icel.  slim',  Sw.  stem; 
Dan.  sdim=mucus;  Ger.  schteim.] 
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I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  Any  soft,  ropy,  glutinous,  or  viscous  sub- 
stance; as, 

(1)  Soft,  moist,  and  sticky  earth  ;  viscous  mud. 
"His  fattie  waves  doe  fertile  slime  outwell." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  21. 

(2)  Asphalt  or  bitumen. 

"  Slyme  was  a  fatnesse  that  issued  out  of  the  earth,  like 
vnto  tarre." — Tyndall:  Works,  p.  6. 

(3)  A  mucous,  viscous    substance,  exuded  from 
the  bodies  of  certain  animals. 

"The  soft  slime  of  the  snail  hardens." — Goldsmith:. 
Animated  Nature,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  V. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  of  a  clinging  and  offensive  na- 
ture, as  cringing  or  fawning  words  or  actions,  the 
reproach  that  follows  evil-doing,  &c. 

"  The  slime  that  sticks  on  filthy  deeds." 

Shaknp. :  Othello,  v.  2. 

II.  Metdll. :  The  common  name  among  miners  for 
the  mud  obtained  by  wet  grinding  or  stamping  the 
ores  of  the  precious  metals, 
slime-pit,  *slyme-pitte,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  asphalt  or  bitumen  pit. 

"The  vale  of  Siddim  was  full  of  slime-pita.1'— Genesis 
xiv.  10. 

2.  Metall.:  A  labyrinth.    [LABYRINTH,  «.,  II.  3.] 
slime-separator,  a.    [SEPARATOR,  II.  2.  (2).] 
•slime,  v.  t.    [SuME,  «.]    To  cover  with,  or  as 

with  slime ;  to  make  slimy. 

Slim -I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  slimy;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  slimy ;  slime,  viscosity. 

"Procreated  by  the  sun's  heat,  and  the  earth's  slimi- 
ness."— Austin:  Hcec  Homo,  p.  47.  (Richardson.) 

tBlIm'-iy,  adv.  [Eng. slim; -ly.]  Thinly,  sparsely, 
scantily. 

"The  farewell  all-night  meetings  which  were  held  in  a 
small  church  here  were  slinily  attended." — London  Daily 
News. 

Slim  -mer,  a.  [SLIM.]  [Cf.  German  schlimner= 
sorry,  paltry.]  Delicate,  easily  hurt.  (Froti.) 

*sllm  -mlsh,  a.  [Eng.  slim;  -ts/i.]  Somewhat 
slim. 

slim  ness,  s.  [Eng.  slim;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  slim. 

sll-mo  -nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Robert  Sli- 
mon,  its  discoverer.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Eurypterida,  having  the 
antennw  simple  and  the  telson  bilobate.  Found  in 
the  Upper  Silurian  of  Lanarkshire,  Scotland.  Dr. 
Henry  Woodward  (Quar.  Jour.  Geol.Soc.,  xxiii.  36) 
puts  the  known  species  at  three. 

sllm'-8.y\  a.  [SLIM.]  Flimsy,  frail.  (Frequently 
applied  to  cotton  and  other  cloth.) 

slim  -f ,  *slim-le,  a.  [Eng.  siim(e),-  -».]  Con- 
sisting or  or  abounding  with  slime;  of  the  nature 
of  slime ;  overspread  with  slime ;  glutinous ;  in  bot- 
any, mucous  (q.  v.). 

"  Reflecting  gems, 
That  woo'd  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep." 

Shakeip.:  Richard  111.,  i.  4. 

sli  -ness,  s.    [SLYNESS.] 

sling  ll).*sleng.*Blynge,s.    [Dut.  slinger;  Sw. 
slunya;  Icel.slanga;  O.  H.  Ger.slinga,]  [SLING,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  sweep  or  swing;    a  sweeping  stroke,  as  if 
made  with  a  swing. 

2.  A  short  leather  strap  having  a  string  secured  to 
each  end,  by  which  a  stone  is  hurled.    The  stone 
lying  in  the  strap,  which  has  a  central  aperture  to 
receive  it,  the  sling  is  rapidly  whirled,  the  ends  of 
the  two  strings  being  held  in  the  hand,  and  when 
one  string  is  released,  the  stone  flies  off  at  a  tan- 
gent.   The  velocity  of  the  projectile  is  computed 
from  the  length  of  the  radius  and  rate  of  revolu- 
tion. 

"  The  most  common  [engine]  in  field  engagements  was 
a  sling;  which  we  are  told  by  some,  was  invented  by  the 
natives  of  the  Balearian  islands,  where  it  was  managed 
with  so  great  art  and  dexterity,  that  young  children  were 
not  allowed  any  food  by  their  mothers,  till  they  could 
sling  it  down  from  the  beam,  where  it  was  placed." — 
Potter:  Antiq.  Greece,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

IT  The  skill  of  the  left-handed  Benjamites  in  using 
a  sling  is  mentioned  in  Judges  xx.  16.  A  sling  was 
the  weapon  which  David  used  with  fatal  effect 
against  Goliath.  In  ancient  times  the  best  slingers 
were  believed  to  be  the  natives  of  the  Balearic  isles. 
(See  extract.) 

•  3.  The  strap  by  which  a  rifle  is  supported  on  the 
shoulders. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mach. :  A  device  for  holding  articles  securely 
while  being  hoisted  or  lowered.  It  is  usually  of 
rope,  but  frequently  a  chain  having  hooks  at  its 
ends,  and  a  ring  through  which  to  pass  the  hook  of 
the  hoisting-rope  is  employed.  For  embarking  or 


slink 

disembarking  horses  or  cattle,  the  slings  have  a 
canvas  band  which  forma  a  cradle  for  the  animal. 

2.  Naut.:  The  chain,  clamp,  or  rope  which  sup- 
ports a  mast.  To  sling  the  yards  for  action  is  to 
secure  them  at  the  slings  by  iron  chains  titted  for 
the  purpose. 

;i.  Ni<r</cJ77 ;  A  looped  bandage  or  handkerchief 
placed  around  the  neck  to  support  a  wounded  arm ; 
as,  to  carry  one's  arm  in  a  sling. 

IT  (1)  Boatslings: 

A"im(. :  Strong  ropes  furnished  with  hooks  and 
iron  thimbles,  whereby  to  hook  the  tackles  in  order 
to  hoist  the  boats  in  and  out  of  the  ship. 

(2)  Slings  of  a  yard:  [SLING  (1),  «.,  II.  2.] 

sling-cart,  s. 

Ordn.:  A  two-wheeled  vehicle  used  for  transport- 
ing cannon,  &c.,  s_hort  distances.  It  has  a  strong, 
upwardly  curved  iron  axle,  through  which  passes  a 
perpendicular  elevating-screw.  The  breech  of  the 
gun  is  slung  beneath  the  axle,  and  the  muzzle 
beneath  the  pole,  and  it  is  raised  from  the  ground 
by  turning  the  screw. 

sling-dog,  s.  An  iron  hook  with  a  fang  at  one 
end,  and  an  eye  at  the  other  for  a  rope.  Used  in 
pairs  for  hoisting,  hauling,  rafting,  &c. 

*8ling-man,  «.    A  slinger.    (Sylvester.) 

*sllng-8tone,  s.    A  stone  hurled  from  a  sling. 

"The  arrow  cannot  make  him  flee:  sling-stones  are 
turned  with  him  into  stubble."— Job  xli.  28. 

Sling  (2),  «.  [Cf.  Low  Ger.  slingen;  Gar.  schlin- 
oen=to  drink,  to  swallow.]  An  American  drink. 
[GIN-SLING.] 

sling  (pa.  t.  *slang,  slung,  pa.  par.  *slongen, 
slung],  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  slingan  (pa.  t.  slang,  pa.  par. 
slungen) ;  cog.  with  Dut.  slingeren— to  toss,  to  sling ; 
Icel.  slyngva,  slOngva  (pa.  t.  siting,  slaung,  pa.  par. 
8lunginn)  =  to  sling,  to  throw;  Dan.  alynge;  Swed. 
slunga;  Ger.  schlingen  (pa.  t.  schlang,  pa.  par.  ge- 
schlungen).  Prob.  from  the  same  root  as  slide,  slip, 
slink,  and  sleek.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  throw,  to  hurl,  to  cast. 

2.  Specif. :  To  hurl  or  throw  with  or  from  a  sling. 
"Every  one  could  sling  stones  at  an  hair  breadth  and 

not  miss." — Judges  xx.  16. 

3.  To  hang,  so  as  to  swing;  to  suspend  in  slings. 
"The  yard  is  slung  nearly  in  the  middle,  or  upon  an 

equipoise." — Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

4.  To  move  or  swing  by  a  rope  which  suspends  the 
thing  moved ;  to  place  in  or  move  by  slings  in  order 
to  hoist,  lower,  or  move  from  one  position  to  an- 
other. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  move  with  long,  swinging,  or 
elastic  strides. 

sling  -er,  *slyng-er.  subst.  [Eng.  sling,  v. ;  -er.] 
One  wno  slings ;  one  who  uses  or  is  skilled  in  the 
use  of  a  sling. 

"They  repulsed  thecavalry,  cut  thearchersand  stingers 
to  pieces." — Blatlen:  Cuxar's  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxii. 

sling  -Iftg,  a.  [SLING,  v.~\  A  term  applied  to  a 
long,  swinging,  elastic  pace,  in  which  much  ground 
is  covered  with  apparently  little  exertion ;  swing- 
ing; as,  a  slinging  trot. 

slink,  *slinke,  *sclynk  (pa.  t.  *slank,  slunk), 
v.i.&t.  [  A.  S.  slincan ;  cogn.  with  Low  Ger.  sliken 
(pa.  t.  sleek,  pa.  par.  sleken)  =  t.o  slink,  to  creep,  to 
crawl,  to  sneak;  Ger.  schleich.cn  (pa.  t.  schlich,  pa. 
par.  geschlichen) .] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  sneak  or  creep  away  meanly  or  timidly. 

"And  by  a  postern  gate  he  slunk  away." 

Wordsworth:  Horn  of  Egremont. 

2.  To  miscarry ;  to  slip  or  cast  the  young.    (Said 
of  cattle  and  sheep.) 

"Swedes  have  not  proved  a  cheap  food  when  ewes  in 
lamb  have  Blinked  after  living  on  them." — Field,  Jan.  16, 
1886. 

B.  Trans.:  To  cast  prematurely.    (Said  of  cattle 
and  sheep.) 

"Sometimes  all  cows  in  a  dairy  slink  their  calves,  yet 
the  farmer  cannot  account  for  it." — Field,  Feb.  13,  1886. 

slink,  a.  &  s,    [SLINK,  v.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Produced  prematurely. 

"This  membrane  does  not  properly  appertain  to  dogs, 
Ac.,  yet  it  may  be  found  in  slink  calves."—  Student,  vol.  i., 
p.  340. 

2.  Thin,  slender,  lean,  hungry. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  sneak;  a  mean,  paltry  fellow. 

"  He  has  no  settled  his  account  wi'  my  gudeman  the 
deacon  for  the  twelvemonth;  he's  but  slink,  I  doubt." — 
Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xv. 

2.  A  calf,  or  other  animal  brought  forth  prema- 
tunly;  the  flesh  of  such  an  animal;  the  veal  of  a 
calf  killed  immediately  after  being  calved.  (Prov.) 

3.  Diseased  meat ;  meat  unfit  for  human  food. 
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Blink-butcher,  s.  One  who  slaughters  diseased 
animals  and  sends  their  carcasses  to  markets. 

"  There  is,  however,  reason  to  fear  that  some  of  the  rab- 
bits and  other  animals  exported  from  the  mother  country 
in  ill-health  may  return  to  us  in  the  shape  of  tinned 
meats;  and  steps  should,  of  course,  be  taken  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  own  slink-butchers  from  any  dishonorable 
competition  of  this  nature  with  their  industry."  —  St. 
James's  Oazette,  May  14,  1886.  p.  4. 

slink  -Ie,  slink  -?,  adj.  [SLINK,  o.;cf.  But. 
8iunfce«=gaunt,  thin  ;  Ger.  scManfc=slender.  ]  1  hin, 
lank,  lean. 

slip,  slippe  (pa.  t.  "slope,  slipped,  pa.  par. 
slipped.  *slippen),  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  slipan  (pa.  t. 
8/ap,  pa.  par.  slipen)  ;  cogn.  with  Dan.  slippen=to 
slip,  to  escape  ;  Icel.  sleppa=  (tr.)  to  let  slip,  (intr.), 
to  slip,  to  escape,  to  fail,  to  miss;  Dan.sKppe=to 
let  go,  to  escape  ;  Sw.  slipna=  to  get  rid  of,  to 
escape;  O.  H.  Ger.  sltfan;  ST  H.  Ger.  slipfen;  Ger. 
schleifen=to  slide,  to  glance,  to  glide;  also  Goth. 
8Zmpan=to  slip  or  creep  into  ;  A.  S.  sledpan,  slupan  ; 
Dnt.  sluipen=to  sneak  ;  Ger.  schlupfen  =  to  slip,  to 
glide.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  move  along  the  surface  of  anything  without 
bounding,  rolling,  or  stepping  ;  to  slide,  to  glide. 

2.  To  slide,  to  miss  one's  step,  to  fall  down  ;  not  to 
tread  firmly. 

"  His  foot  sltpt."—  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  48. 

3.  To   pass   unexpectedly   or   imperceptibly;   to 
glide.    (Followed  by  away.) 

"  And  thrice  the  flitting  shadow  sltpp'd  au-ay." 

Dryden:  Virgil's  Mneid,  vi.  951. 

4.  To  move  or  start  out  of  place,  as  from  a  socket 
or  the  like.    (Followed  by  out.) 

"  Sometimes  the  ankle-bone  is  apt  to  turn  out  on  either 
side,  by  reason  of  relaxation,  which  though  you  reduce, 
yet,  upon  the  least  walking  on  it,  the  bone  slips  out 
again."  —  Wiseman:  Surgery. 

5.  To  pass  through  neglect,  inattention,  or  over- 
sight. 

"Thirdly,  there  is  always  a  certain  proportion  of  Bills 
which  may  be  said  to  slip  through  both  Houses,  and  to 
receive  the  Royal  assent."  —  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

6.  To  pass  unnoticed. 

"  Let  him  let  the  matter  slip." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Sight,  iii.  4. 

7.  To  depart  or  withdraw  secretly;  to  sneak  or 
slink  off.    (Followed  by  away.) 

"  When  Judas  saw  that  his  host  slipt  away,  he  was  sore 
troubled."  —  1  Maccabees  ix.  7. 

8.  To  escape  insensibly,  especially  from  the  mem- 
ory ;  to  be  lost. 

"Use  the  most  proper  methods  to  retain  the  ideas  you 
have  acquired  ;  for  the  mind  is  ready  to  let  many  of 
them  slip."  —  Watts:  Education. 

9.  To  enter  or  be  admitted  by  oversight.    (Fol- 
lowed by  in  or  into.) 

"Some  mistakes  may  have  slipt  into  it;  but  others  will 
be  prevented."  —  Pope.  (Toad.) 

10.  To  fall  into  error,  fault,  crime,  or  sin  ;  to  back- 
slide. 

"  If  he  had  been  as  you, 
And  you  as  he,  you  would  have  slipt  like  him.1^ 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  slip;  to  convey  gently  or  secretly. 
(Followed  by  in.) 

"  We  slipped  i  n  a  couple  of  No.  4  cartridges."—  London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  In  cricket,  to  play  a  ball  so  that  it  shall  run 
toward  or  through  the  slips. 

3.  To  let  loose  from,  or  as  from  slips. 

"Many  a  grand  greyhound  is  very  shy  of  being  taken 
up  wheu  once  slipped."  —  Vero  Shate:  Book  of  the  Dog, 
p.  249. 

4.  To  throw  off  ;  to  disengage  one's  self  from. 
"Forced  to  alight,  my  horse  slipped  his  bridle  and  ran 

away."—  Swift. 

*5.  To  lose  by  neglect  or  negligence  ;  to  allow  to 
escape. 

"Let  us  not  slip  the  occasion."  —  Milton.    (Todd.) 
*6.  To  pass  over  negligently  ;   to  omit  by  negli- 
gence. 

"I  had  almost  slipped  the  hour." 

Shakesp..  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

7.  To  make  abortion  of;  to  miscarry  with.     Used 
of  a  beast;  as,  to  slip  a  calf. 

8.  To  cut  a  slip  or  slips  from  ;  to  make  a  slip  or 
slips  of  for  planting. 

"The  branches  also  may  be  slipped  and  planted."— 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

*9.  To  set  loose,  to  free. 

"  From  which  [yoke]  even  here  I  tltp  my  weary  neck." 
Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

IT  To  slip  and  slide  are  lateral  movements  of  the 
feet,  but  to  glide  is  the  movement  of  the  whole 
body.  A  person  glides  along  the  surface  of  the  ice 


when  lie  slides;  a  vessel  glides  along  through  the 
water.  In  the  moral  and  figurative  application,  a 
person  slips  who  commits  unintentional  errors;  he 
slides  into  a  course  of  life  who  willingly,  and  yet 
without  difficulty,  falls  into  the  practice  and  habits 
which  are  recommended  ;  he  glides  through  life  if  he 
pursue  his  course  smoothly  and  without  interrup- 
tion. (Crabb.) 
5[  (1)  To  let  slip:  [LET  (1),  v.,  tf  19.] 

(2)  To  slip  a  cable  :  [CABLE,  8.,  1}  11.1 

(3)  To  slip  collar  :  [COLLAR,  «..  III.  2.] 

(4)  To  slii)  off:  To  take  off  quietly,  noiselessly,  or 
hastily  ;  as,  to  slip  off  one's  clothes. 

(5)  To  slip  on:   To  put  on  quietly  or  hastily  ;  as, 
to  slip  on  one's  clothes. 

*(6)  To  slip  the  breath  or  wind  :  To  die. 

(7)  To  slip  the  leash:  To  disengage  one's  self  as 
from  a  leash  or  noose  ;  hence,  to  free  one's  self  from 
all  restraining  influences. 

(8)  To  slip  up  :  To  make  a  mistake. 

slip,  «.    [SLIP,  ».] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  slipping. 

2.  An  unintentional   error   or  fault;    a  mistake 
made  through  inadvertence. 

*'  Mistake  in  the  names  by  a  slip  of  the  pen.' 

Byrom:  Patronage  of  England. 

3.  A  false  step,  a  fault,  an  offense,  an  indiscretion. 

"  'Tis  a  venial  slip."—  Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  1. 

4.  A  twig  separated  from  the  main  stock,  _espe- 
cially  for  planting  or  grafting  ;  a  scion,  a  cutting. 

"A  native  slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeds." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  I.  2. 

t>.  A  scion,  a  descendant. 

"  The  girlish  slip  of  a  Sicilian  bride, 
From  Otho's  house,  he  carried  to  reside 
At  Mantua."  Browning:  Sordello,  bk.  ii. 

6.  A  leash  or  string  by  which  a  dog  is  held.    (Usu- 
ally in  the  plural.) 

"  I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips." 

p.:  Henry  V.t  iii.  1. 


7.  Anything  easily  slipped  on  or  off  ;  as— 

(1)  A  loose  kind  of  garment  worn  by  a  woman. 

(2)  A  child's  pinafore. 

(3)  A  loose  covering  or  case  ;  as,  the  covering  of  a 
pillow. 

"  The  prisoner  was  conveyed  in  a  pillow-s/ip  to  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  and  the  slip  opened,  so  that  he  might  have  his 
choice,  whether  to  remain  a  captive  or  to  take  the  leap." 
—Burroughs:  Pepacton,  p.  218. 

(4)  A  slip-carriage  (q.v.). 

8.  A  long,  narrow  piece  ;  a  strip,  a  streak. 

"An  unproductive  slip  of  rugged  ground." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  L 

9.  A  long,  narrow  seat  or  pew,  often  without  any 
door,  in  churches,. 

10.  A  space  between  wharves  or  jetties,  in  which 
ships  or  ferry-boats  may  lie  to  receive  or  discharge 
cargo  or  passengers. 

*11.  A  narrow  passage  between  two  buildings. 
(Prov.) 

*12.  A  counterfeit  piece  of  money,  being  brass 
covered  with  silver. 

13.  A  particular  quantity  of  yarn.    (Local.) 

14.  The    fine    mud   from   a    grindstone    trough. 
(Prov.) 

15.  A  young  sole. 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Bookbind.  :  The  end  of  the  twine  to  which  the 
sheets  are  sewed,  serving  to  attach  the  book  to  the 
boards. 

2.  Cricket:  One  of  two  fielders  who  stand  behind 
and  on  the  off  side  of  the  wicket.    Short  -slip  stands 
close  up  to  the  wicket,  and  is  backed  up  t>y  long- 

Slip. 

"Was  missed  at  slip  in  the  new  bowler's  third  over."  — 
Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

3.  Geol.:  The  slipping  of  the  strata  downward  on 
one  side  of  a  fault  or  dislocation,  or  the  appearance 
presented  by  the  strata  which  have  done  so.  [LAND- 
SLIP.] 

4.  Hydr.  Eng.  :  An  inclined  plane  on  which  a  ves- 
sel in  its  cradle  is  supported  while  on  the  stocks 
building,  or  upon  which  it  is  hauled  for  repair; 
also,  a  contrivance  for  hauling  vessels  out  of  the 
water  for  repairs,  &c.    It  generally  consists  of  a 
carriage  or  cradle  with  thick  wheels,  which  run 
upon  rails  laid  on  an  inclined  plane. 

5.  Insurance  :  A  note  of  the  contract  made  out 
before  the  policy  is  effected,  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  consent  of  underwriters  to  the  proposed 
policy.    It  ismerely  a  jotting  or  short  memorandum 
of  the  terms,  to  which  the  underwriters  subscribe 
their  initials,  with   the  sums  for  which  they  are 
willing  to  engage.    It  has  no  force  as  a  contract  of 
insurance. 

6.  Naut.  :  The  difference  between  the  speed  of  the 
propeller  and  that  of  the  vessel,  due  to  the  retreat 
of  the  resisting  body  under  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
peller. 


IT  Negative  slip  is  whon  the  speed  of  the  vessel  is 
apparently  greater  than  that  of  the  propeller.  This 
occurs  when,  owing  to  the  bad  lines  of  the  vessel,  a 
body  of  dead  water  is  created,  which  follows  in  her 
wake. 

7.  Potterv : 

(1)  Fluid  material  for  making  porcelain.    It  con- 
sists of  finely-ground  flint  or  of  clay.    The  flint  is 
calcined,  stamped,  and  ground  in  water,    ('lay  is 
mixed  with  water,  and  mechanically  divided  until 
it  makes  a  creamy  fluid. 

"These  are  lead  glazed,  rudely  painted  or  with  single 
colors,  and  in  some  instances  '  ttgraffiato,'  proving  that 
the  use  of  ft  white  slip,  or  'engobe,'  was  known  in  Italy  at 
that  period."— Fortnum:  Mdjvlica,  p.  23. 

(2)  The  colored  clays  used  to  fill  up  the  depressed 
pattern  in  the  face  of  a  tile  which  is  to  be  orna- 
mented by  encaustic. 

8.  Print.:  Matter  in  column  printed  from  the  gal- 
ley on  slips  of  paper  for  revision,  when  the  correc- 
tions are  likely  to  be  extensive,  and  to  affect  the 
paging. 

9.  Shipbuild. :  A  place  having  a  slope  to  a  harbor 
or  a  river,  at  a  proper  angle,  for  the  launch  from  it 
of  a  ship  ;  a  building-slip. 

10.  Theat.(pL):  Thatpartof a theaterfrom which 
the  scenery  is  slipped  on ;  also  that  part  where  the 
actors  stand  before  entering  on  the  scene. 

"Go  at  half  price  to  the  slips  at  the  City  Theater." — 
Dickens.-  Sketches  by  Boz;  Making  a  Night  of  It. 

Tt  To  give  the  slip :  To  escape  from  ;  to  evade. 
"  In   agonies   of  fear  lest  our  stag  should  (jive  us  the 
slip."— Field,  Sept.  25,  1886. 

*slip-along,  a.    Slip-shod. 
*slip-board,  s.    A  board  sliding  in  grooves. 
"  I  ventured  to  draw  back  the  slip-board  on  the  roof,  con- 
trived on  purpose  to  let  in  air." — Swift:  Gulliver. 

slip-carriage,  s. 

Railway :  A  coach  attached  to  an  express  train  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  detached,  and  put 
down  passengers  at  a  station  through  which  the/ 
rest  of  the  train  passes  without  stopping. 

slip-clutch  coupling,  s. 

Mach.:  A  kind  of  coupling  belonging  to  the  class 
of  friction  couplings.  In  the  figure  a  hoop  F,  on 
the  shaft  G,  is  set  in 
motion  by  the  bayo- 
net c  D  E,  which  is 
slipped  upon  the 
shaft  A,  the  rods  c  D 
sliding  in  holes  in 
the  cross-head  H  BI, 
which  is  keyed  fast 
to  the  shaft  A.  When 
the  bayonets  pro- 
jectj  as  in  the  illus- 
tration, they_  come 
in  contact  with  the 
studs  L  M  on  the 
hoop,  and  impart 
motion  there  to. 
The  hoop  may  be 
tightened  on  the 

wheel,  which  it  incloses  to  just  such  an  extent  as 
will  cause  it  to  impart  motion  thereto,  when  re- 
volved, without  giving  too  sudden  a  jerk  in  start- 
ing. 

slip-coat  cheese,  s.  A  rich  variety  of  cheese, 
made  from  milk  warm  from  thecow,  and  resembling- 
butter,  but  white. 

•slip-coin,  s.    Counterfeit  coin. 

"To  take  a  piece  of  slip-coin  in  hand."— Adams.-  Works, 
i.  247. 

slip-dock,  s, 

Shipbuild, :  A  dock  whose  floor  slopes  toward  the 
water,  so  that  its  lower  end  is  in  deep  water  and  its 
upper  end  above  high-water  mark.  On  the  floor  of 
the  slip  are  four  parallel  rails  to  support  the  cradle. 

slip-book,  s. 

Naut. :  A  hook  which  grasps  a  chain-cable  by  one 
of  its  links,  and  may  be  disengaged  or  slipped  by 
the  motion  of  a  trigger,  a  sliding  ring,  or  otherwise. 

slip-kiln,  s. 

Pottery :  An  oblong  trough  of  stone  or  brick,  bot- 
tomed with  fire-tiles,  and  heated,  by  a  furnace 
beneath.  It  is  used  for  evaporating  slip  to  a  work- 
able consistence. 

slip-knot,  n.  A  knot  which  slips  along  the  line 
or  rope  around  which  it  is  made. 

"They  draw  off  so  much  line  as  is  necessary,  and  fasten 
the  rest  upon  the  line-rowl  with  &  slip-knot,  that  no  more 
line  turn  off."— Moxon:  Mechanical  Exercises. 

slip-link,  s.  A  connecting  link  which  allows  a 
certain  freedom  of  motion. 

slip-on,  Rubst.  A  great  coat  thrown  over  the 
shoulders  loosely  like  a  cloak.  ( West  Scotch.) 

slip-rope,  *. 

Naut.:  A  rope  by  which  a  cable  is  secured  pre- 
paratory to  slipping  the  cable. 


Slip-clutch  Coupling. 


fate,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here,    camel,     her,     there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,    marine;     go,    p5t, 
or.    wore.    wolf.     w5rk,    wh8,    son;    mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,    cur.    rule,    full;    try,    Syrian.     SB,     «  =  e;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


slip -shackle 
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slip  -per-y'  ,  a.    [Eng.  slipper;  -y.] 

1.  Having  a  surface  of  such  a  state  as  to  render  it 


slip-shackle, .«. 

Naut.:  A  shackle  having  a  lever-bolt  which  may 
be  let  go  suddenly  when  required. 

*slip-skin,  a.    Slippery,  evasive. 

"V  pretty  slip-skin  conveyance  to  sift  mass  into  no     smOoth 

ma»s."-.tf/(ton.-  Animaa.  on  Kemons.  Defense.  "Sanguine  streams  the  slippery  ground  embrue." 

Dryden:  Virgil's  JEneifl.  xii.  1,003. 


. 
easy  for  any  body  to  slip  or  slido  along  it  easily  ; 

Eb&3S*Sd££$*  X«n° 


slit-shell,  s. 

ZoOl. .    The  genius  Pleurotomaria   (q.  v.).     The 
scientific  and  the  popular  name  refer  to  a  deep  all' 


'Slip-Slap,  v.  t.    To  slap  repeatedly. 
*sllp-slOp,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  Slipshod,  slovenly. 

B.  Aisubst.:  A  blunder. 
*slip-sloppy,  a.    Wet,  splashy, 
slip-stopper,  s. 

Xiiul.:  Apparatus  for  suddenly  letting  go  the 
anchor  out  of  its  lashings  when  it  is  required  to 
drop  it. 

'Slip-thrift,  s.    A  spend-thrift,  a  prodigal. 

"Thus  it  is  in  the  house  of  prodigals,  drinking,  sli>- 
thriftt,  uncl  Belials."— Granger:  On  Ecclestastes,  p.  273. 

slip-way,  s. 


Dryden:  VirgiV 

2.  Difficult  to  hold  in  consequence  of  lubricity; 
as,  The  eel  is  slippery. 

3.  Not  affording  firm  footing,  standing,  or  sup-    prot, , 
port. 

"  My  credit  now  stands  on  such  slippery  ground." 
Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  iii.  1. 

*4.  Liable  to  slip ;  not  standing  firm. 
"  Being  slippery  slanders." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  8. 

*5.  Unstable,  uncertain,  mutable. 

"  O  world,  thy  slippery  tarns  !" 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  4. 

6.  Ready  or  disposed  to  use  evasions,  subterfuges, 
or  tricks;  not  to  be  depended  on  ;  artful,  cunning, 


whorls. 

sll(h  -er,  f.  i.    [SLIDDEE.]    To  slide,  to  glide. 

"Yon  could  not  estimate  the  distance  or  direction  to 
which  your  horse  might  slither."—  Fielil,  Feb.  13,  IS*. 

SlHh-er-f,  a.  [Eng.  slither ;  -t/.]  Slippery.  (£119. 


ilK'-tlr,  8.    LEng.  slit,  v.  -,-er.  1    Onewhoorthat 
which  slits;  specifically,  a  slitting-nmchine  (q.  v.). 

Slit  -ting,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SLIT,  f.] 

slitting-file,  s.  A  lozenge-shaped  file. 

slltting-gauge,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  tool  used  to  cut  straps  of  any  given 
width  from  the  hide. 

slitting-maclilne,  s. 

1.  Metal-work. :  A  machine  for  cutting  plate-metal 
'1-riwlw  or  other  nurooses. 

.to 


-mall  ships  to  1  in  24  for  the  largest.    The  breadth    _L. Estrange. 

may  be  four  feet  and  under,  according  to  the  size  Wanton  unchaste. 

of  the  vessel. 


Blipe    s.    [SLIP.]    A  distance;  as,  I   got  a  long 
j>lipe  away.    (U.  S.  Colloq.) 
slipped,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [SLIP,  v.~\ 

A.  Aspa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  flower  or  branch 
depicted  as  torn  from  the  stalk. 

Slip  -per,  s.    [Eng.  slip,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  slips  or  lets  slip ;  spe- 
cifically, in  coursing,  the  official  who  holds  a  conple 
of  greyhounds  in  the  slips  or  leash,  and  lets  both  go 
at  the  same  instant,  on  a  given  signal,  after  the  hare. 

"If  one  dog  gets  out  of  the  slips,  the  slipper  is  not 
illowed  to  let  the  other  go."—  Vero  Sham :  Book  of  the  Dog, 
,..  249. 

'2.  A  covering  for  the  foot,  into  or  out  of  which 


"  My  wife  is  slippery." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 


sllttlng-mlll,  s. 

1.  Gem-cuttimj :  [LAPIDARY'S  MILL.] 

2.  Metal-work. :  A  slitting-machine. 


slitting-plane,  s. 

Carp.:  A  tool  for  cutting  boards,  &c.,  into  strips. 

sllttillg-roller,  s.  One  of  a  pair  of  reciprocat- 
ing rollers  for  cutting  into  strips  material  fed 
between  them. 


the  foot  can  be  easily  slipped.    It  does  not  extend  so    don  Daily  Telegraph 


Blip  -pl-n6ss,  subxt.  [Eng.  slippy:  -ness.\  The 
quality  or  stateof  being  slippy  or  slippery ;  slipperi- 
ness. 

Slip  -pf,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  slip:  -y.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Slippery,  smooth. 

"  The  white  of  an  egg  is  ropy,  slippu,  and  nutritious." 

~B.T.  snbst.:  A  free  translation  of  Nivose,  the    boardsT&c.,  into  thin  planks, 
fourth  month  of  the  French  Republican  year. 
Slip  -Shod,  a.    [Eng.  slip,  and  «liial.\ 

1.  Lit. :  Wearing  slippers  or  shoes  down  at  heel. 

"  The  shiv'ring  urchin,  bending  na  he  goes, 
With  slipshod  heels."  Cowper:  Truth,  144. 

2.  Fig.:  Careless,  slovenly  in  manner,  style,  &c. 
Stilted  phraseology  is  preferable  to  slipshod."— Lon- 


high  up  as  the  ankle-joint,  and  is  unprovided  with 
a  fastening. 

"Meanwhile  the  master  porter  widedisplay'd 
Great  store  of  caps,  of  slippers,  and  of  gowns." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  26. 

3.  A  brake-shoe  for  a  wheel  In  descending  a  hill. 

4.  A  kind  of  apron  or  pinafore  for  children,  to  be 
slipped  on  over  their  other  clothes  to  keep  them 
clran :  a  slip. 

5.  The  same  as  SLIPPER-PLANT  (q.  v.). 

slipper-animalcule,  s. 
Zo6l.:  Paramaecium  aurelia. 


slitting-saw, ». 

Wood-work.:  A  machine  for  slitting  scantling, 
thin  planks. 

slive  (1),  v.  t.  [A.  S.  slifan  (pa.  t.  sldf,  pa.  par. 
slifen).]  To  cut,  to  cleave,  to  split,  to  rend. 

slive  (2),  v.  i.  [Ct.GeT.schleifen= to  glide.]  To 
sneak,  to  skulk,  to  creep;  to  idle  away  time. 
(Pro*.) 

"I  minded  her  when  she  slived  off."—  Centlivrt:  Platon- 
K-fc  Lady,  iv. 

Slive,  8.    [SLIVE  (l),v.]    A  slice,  a  chip.    (Eng. 


•slip -shoe,  s.    [Eng.  slip,  and  shoe.]    A  slipper. 
'Slip  -slop,  s.  &  a.    [A  redup.  of  slop  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Had,  poor  liquor. 

2.  Feeble  composition. 

B.  As  adj. :  Poor,  feeble,  jejune. 

*sllp  -string,  s.  [English  slip,  and  string.]  One 
who  has  shaken  off  restraint ;  a  prodigal.  "  One 
owed  to  the  gallows."  (Trench.) 

"Well,  slip-string,  I  shall  meet  with  you." 

Beaum.  &•  Flet. .-  A  King  and  No  King,  ii. 


slipper-bath,  s.    A  bath,  usually  of  tinned  iron       »sllsh,  s.    [A  lighter  form  of  sfasft  (q.  v.).]    Acut, 
or  zinc  plates,  and  shaped  like  a  high  shoe,  so  as  to    a  siash. 
enable  the  bather  to  take  a  half-horizontal,  half- 


vertical  position. 


"This a  sleeve? 
Here's  snip  and  nip,  and  slish  and  slash." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shreu-,  iv.  3. 


slipper-shell,  s. 

ZoOL:  The  genus  Crepidula  (q.  v.). 
•slip  -per,  »slyp-per,  a   [A.S.sliper.]  Slippery. 
"I  know  they  bee  slipper  that  I  have  to  do  wyth,  and 
there  is  noholdeof  them."— Barnes-  Workes:  p.  283. 

Slipper-down,  s.  A  vulgar  New  England  name 
for  hasty  pudding. 

slip  -pjred,  a.  [Eng.  slipper,  s. ;  -ed.]  Having 
or  wearing  slippers. 

"The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon." 

Shakesp..  As  Yon  Like  It,  ii. 7. 

'slip  -per-I-lf ,  adr.  [Eng.  slippery;  -ly.]  In  a 
slippery  manner. 

slip -per-I-uess,  'slip  per  nesse,  s.  [English 
slippery ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  slippery ;  stateof 
surfaces  rendering  it  easy  to  slip  or  slide ;  smooth- 
in^  i,  lubricity. 

"  The  smoothness  and  slipper! ness  of  the  surfaces." — 
Bogle:  Works,  iii.  367. 

*2.  Glibness;  readiness  or  liability  to  slip. 

"We  do  not  only  fall  by  the  slipperiness  of  our  tongues, 
but  we  deliberately  discipline  them  to  mischief." — 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

3.  Readiness  or  disposition  to  use  evasions,  or  the 
like ;  lubricity  or  uncertainty  of  character. 

4.  Uncertainty,  instability,  changeableness. 

Slip  -pgr-wort,  s.    [Eng.  slipper,  and  wort.] 
Bot.:  The  genus  Calceolaria. 


„ );Icel.  slita  (pa.  t.  sleit,pa.  par 

)an.  slide;  Sw.  slita;    Out.  slijten;   O.  H.    filer. 


sliv  -Sr,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SLIVEE,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  cut  or  divide  into  long,  thin  pieces; 
to  cut  into  very  small  pieces;  to  slit,  to  slice,  to 
rend,  to  tear  up. 

"  Gall  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew, 
Slivered  in  the  moon's  eclipse." 

Shaketp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  1, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  split ;  to  become  split. 

"The  planks  being  cut  across  the  grain  to  prevent 
slivering."-  Scribner's  Magazine,  May,  1880,  p.  79. 

Sliv  -er,  8.    [A  dimin.  of  tlive,  s.  (q.  v.)] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  long  piece  cut  or  torn  off ;  a  slice,  a  slive. 

2.  A  small  branch. 

"  There  on  the  pendent  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  stiver  broke." 

Shakesp.:  Haintet,  iv.  7. 

II.  Spinning:  A  continuous  strand  of  cotton  or 


.                     .                       .                      .      .          .  . 

sllzan;  Ger.  schleiszen.    From  the  same   root   as  other  fiber  in  a  loose,  untwisted  condition,  ready 

slate,  slash,  slice.]  for  slubbing  and  roving,  preparatory  to  being  spun. 

1.  To  cut  lengthwise ;  to  cut  into  long  pieces  or  gjiver-box,  s.    The  machine  in  which  slivers  of 


strips. 

2   To  cut  or  make  a  long  cut  or  fissure  in  or  upon. 
"  And  sav'd  the  slitting  of  his  nose, 
By  timely  changing  of  his  clothes." 

King:  Art  of  Love,  v. 

3.  To  cut  generally ;  to  divide  by  cutting. 
"Comes  the  blind  Fury,  with  the  abhorred  shears, 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life." 

Milton :  Lycillas,  75. 

Slit,  'slitte,  pa.  par.,  a.&s.    [A.  S.  slite=a.  slit.] 

[SLIT,  V.] 

A.  Aspa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Divided;  specifically,  in  Botany,  split 
up  into  narrow,  pointed  segments. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  long  cut  or  narrow  opening. 

"We  made  it  to  move  in  a  perpendicular  slit  in  a  piece 
of  pasteboard." — Boyle:   Works,  iii.  252. 

2.  A  cleft  or  crack  in  the  breast  of  cattle. 
slit-deal,  s. 

Carp. :  A  1'4  inch  plank  cut  into  two  boards. 
Slit-deal  plane :  A  tonguing  or  grooving  plane. 


long-stapled  wool  are  lapped  on  each  other  and 
then  elongated. 

sliv'-er-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SLIVEE,  s.] 

silvering-machine,  s. 

Wood-irorkinri :  A  machine  for  cutting  splints, 
slivers,  or  shreds  of  wood  for  various  purposes. 

sloak,  sloak-an,  s.    [SLOKAN.] 

sldam,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min. :  A  layer  of  earth  between  coal-seams. 

Sloan  -S-a,  subst.    [Named  after  Sir  Hans  Sloane 


came  the  nucleus  of  those  in  the  British  Museum.  | 
Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Sloanidee  (q.  v.). 
Leaves  feather-veined ;  flowers  axillary,  in  racemes, 
panicles,  or  clusters,  white  or  greenish-yellow :  spe- 
cies more  than  thirty ;  fruit  from  the  sizeof  a  hazel 
nut  to  that  of  an  orange,  bristly,  four-celled,  four- 
seeded.'  Tropical  American  trees,  often  above  100 
feet  high,  with  very  hard  wood.  Sloaneajamaicen- 
sis  is  the  Break-ax  or  Ironwood.  The  fruit  of  S. 
dentata  is  eaten,  and  the  inner  bark  of  the  tree, 
which  is  astringent,  is  given  in  dysentery. 


slit- planting,  8.    A  method  of  planting  which  is  "UK                                       "  "'  ">»""«»*• 

performed  by  making  slits  in  the  soil  by  means  of  a  Sl6an '-I-dte,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  sloan(ea) , 

spado  so  as  to  cross  each  other,  and  inserting  the  tern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -«/ce.J 

plant  at  the  point  where  the  slits  cross.  Bot. :  A  family  of  Til  em. 


boll,    b<Sy;     pfiut,    Jowl;    cat,    9011,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go.    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph-f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shfin;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  -  bel,     del. 


sloanite 

Sloan  -He,  subst.   [After  the  Chevalier  Sloane,  of 
Florence;  suff.  -ite  (.Mm.).] 
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slosh-wheel 


-  ,  occurring  in  ra- 
diated masses  in  fissures  of  the  gabbro  rosso  of  Tus- 
cany.    Hardness.  4'5 ;  specific  gravity,  2'4-H  ;  lii-ti-r, 
early;  color,  white  ;  opaque.  Composition:  Silica, 


2.  Mining:  The  dip  or  inclination  of  a  stratum  or 


slod,  s.    [SLOUGH  (1).] 

*sloom,  subst.     [A.    S.   s!uma=slumber  (q.  v.,.j 

dumber.  A.  tort.:  1  he  inclined  surface  of  the  interior,  top, 

Bloom  -f,   a.    [Eng.  sloom ;-».]    Sluggish,  «low.    or  «xterior  ot »  Parapet  or  other  portion  of  a  work. 

*U.  As  adj. :  Inclined  or  inclining  from  a  hori- 


cross  piec< 
i  cart  or  wagon-bed. 

slob,  s.    [Gael.  slaib= mud.]    Mud;  muddy  land,    frequently    to    build    sloops."— Dampier, 
"The  navvies  took  refuge  in  flight,  some  making  their    1680). 
way  over  the  slob  land  toward  the  county  Down  side  of 
the  Lough." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 


being  plentifullystored  with  large  cedars  for  such  n  pur- 
pose, and   for  this  reason  the  Jamaica  men  come  hither 

Voyages    (an. 


IT  Sloop-of-war :  Formerly  sloops-of-war    carried 
from  ten  to  eighteen  guns,  but  since  the  introduc- 

_  Slob -b§r,  s.    [SLABBER,  subst.']    Slaver,  slabber;    tionof  steamships  thonumber of  puns  has  ceased 
liquor  spilled;  drivel.  to  be  distinctive.    Now  the  name  is  given  to  any 


slob  -her,  r.  t.  &  i.    [SLABBER,  i\] 

A.  Trans.:  To  slaver,  to  slabber;  to  drivel  upon. 
"The  cook  that  slobbers  his  beard  with  sack-posset." — 

King:  Art  of  Cookery,  lett.  vi. 

B.  Intrcins. :  To  slaver,  to  drivel,  to  dote;  to  be 
weak  or  foolish. 

"When,  bless  each  little  slobbering  month, 
It  had  not  cut  a  single  tooth." 

Mason:  Dean  and  Squire. 


1.  To  form  with  a  slope ;  to  form  to  obliquity  or 
declivity. 

2.  To  direct  obliquely  ;  to  bend  down. 
"The  star  that  rose,  at  evening,  bright, 

Toward    heaven's    descent  had   s/(*/>r./    his  we^t'rnitr 
wheel."  Mill,,!,:  Lijel't.tt.  3H. 

_ „  ,„  „..„..  .-,  „.,,        3-  To  «ive  tlle  "Up  to;   to  defraud,  by  running 

vessel  of  war  larger  than  a  gunboat  and  carrying    away:  as,  to  slope  a  shopkeeper.     (Slnny.) 


guns  on  one  deck  only. 

•sloor,  *slore,  s.    [Icel.  sior=offal.]    Mud.  filth. 
(Prompt.  Pan:) 

BlSp,  f.  t.  &  i.    [SLOP  (!),«.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  spill  or  cause  to  overflow,  as  a  liquid. 

*2.  To  drink  grossly  and  greedily. 

3.  To  spill  liquid  upon ;  to  soil  by  spilling  liquid 


*T  To  slobber  over  work:  To  do  work  in  a  careless,    UP°D 

slovenly  manner.  B.  Intrans. :  To   be   spilled   or    overflow,   as     a  „„. 

Blob -her  er,  s.    [Eng.  slobber,  v. ;  -er.l  1,i/quid  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel  containing  it.        (2)  To  slope  the  standard : 

(Generally  with  mvr.)  Mil. :  To  dip  or  lower  the  s 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  take  an  oblique  direction :  to  be  declivous 
or  inclined;  to  descend  in  an  oblique,  sloping,  or 
slanting  direction. 

"  Broad  in  the  beam,  but  sloping  aft 
With  graceful  curve  and  slow  degrees." 

Lonufrlloic:  auilitiuanjlht  Ship. 

2.  To  ran  away;  to  decamp,  to  bolt.     (Slana.) 
1  (1)  To  slope  arms: 

Mil. :  To  carry  the  rifle  obliquely  over  the  shoul- 
der. 


1.  One  who  slobbers ;  a  driveler. 


slop-basln,  Slop-bowl,  s.    A  basin  or  vessel  into 
whicu  th~  J~~    ~  "'  ™ 

emptied. 


drouth." — Scott:  Kedgauntlet,  ch.  xiv. 
slock -Ing,  pr.par.,  or  a.    [SLOCK.] 
Blocking-stone,  s. 

Mining:  A  piece  of  rich  ore  extracted,  or  pre-    s    Ds~or  for'ehamherVsn 
tended  to  be  extracted,  from  a  certain  mine,  and 
displayed  to  induce  persons  to  take  shares  in  such 
mine. 

A.  S.  slype,  slype,  from  8(iipan=to  glide ;  Dan.  sice 
=  a  train,  from  slo?be=to  trail;  Ger.  schleppe— 
train,  from  schleppen=to  trail.] 

1.  A  smock-frock. 

2.  Any  kind  of  outer  garment  made  of  linen ;  a 
a  night-gown  ;  a  kind  of  cloak  or  mantle. 

"Rhymes  are  guards  on  wanton  Cupid's  hose; 
Disfigure  not  his  slop." 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labor's  Ij>st,  iv.  3. 


the  dregs  fro^o'tea  ^ '"oSLTups 'are    £SSfiS2S£*    ^^  ""^  ""^    °*~ 


Sloe,  slo,  s.  [A.  S.  «^,pl.fl/dn;Dut.8/ee,8?eeuwe; 
Dan.  filaaen;  Sw.  si  An;  Ger.  ftchlehe;  O.  H.  Ger. 
slSha,  from  Low  Ger.  slee^slei;  N.  H.Ger.  schleh; 
Dut.  sleeuw;  Sw.  «io=  harsh,  blunt,  dull.] 

Bot.,t£c.:  The  fruit  of    Prunus  communis,  var. 

Sinosa,  or  the  tree  which  bears  it.  The  latter  has 
ack  bark,  divaricate  branches,  all  spinescent; 
finely-serrulate  leaves,  convolute  when  young,  at 
last  glabrous  beneath  ;  pedicels  solitary  or  in  pairs, 
glabrous ;  flowers  appearing  before  the  leaves ; 
petals  obovate,  white;  berry  globose,  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  black,  covered  with  bloom,  very  aus- 
tere. Found  in  hedges,  coppices,  and  woods,  ('ailed 
also  Blackthorn,  and,  more  rarely, Blackthorn  May 
(q.  v.).  The  leaves  of  the  sloe  are  often  used  to  nf  «  « 
adulterate  tea.  6  A  tailor. 

"  For  brierie  berries,  or  hawes.  or  souer  sloes." 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  iii.  L 

sloe-carpet,  8. 

Entom.:  A  geometer  moth,  Aleucis  pictaria.  The 
caterpillar  feeds  on  the  sloe. 

slog,  v.  i.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  To  hit  hard. 
(Slang.) 

Bid  -gan,  8.  [Gael,  sluayh-ghairm,  from  fluagh= 
a  host,  an  army,  and  gairm—a  call,  an  outcry.] 
The  war-cry  or  gatheringcry  of  one  of  the  old  High- 
5 ;  hence,  the  watchword  used  by  soldiers 


„,  K.,.,1,,,1  «~.     ,-»!    •  "  The  fosse  that  goeth  not  directlie  but  slopeivisf  over 

or  bucket  for  receiving    the  greatest  part  of  this  island."-tfoH>wA«i    ;**-.  Brit., 

ch.  xix. 

Bl6p  (2),  *sloppe,  8.  [Icel.  8foppr=a  slop,  gown,  slop  Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [SLOPE,  v.]  Oblique, 
loose,  trailing  garment ;  yfirslnppr=an  outer  gown;  declivous;  inclined  or  inclining  from  a  horizontal 
A.  S.  slype,  slype,  from  slupan= to  glide ;  Dan.  slceb  or  other  straight  line. 

"Hark!  'tis  the  music  of  a  thousand  rills, 


Some  through  the  groves,   some  down    the    sloping 
hills."  Camper:  Charity,  868. 

•slop  -Ing-lf ,  adv.    [English  «Jo;>m<7,-  -/(/.]    In  a 
sloping  manner ;  obliquely. 


3.  (PI.):  A  loose  lower  garment ;  wide  breeches. 


R,  which,  whenever  the  rain  descends,  they  range 
slopingly  against  the  gunwale."— Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  x. 


"He  had  nothing  upon  him  but  a  pair  of  ,;,„,,  and 

s 


«<,iXn'  n<  n£=o     ,     rsv,™  .1™. 

"          ?sta?o  of  be  u«  ^  sloppy  "mudd'in^- 
-'11 


' 


Ready-madft  clothing. 

Among  seamen,  the  clothes  and  bedding 


(Slang.) 

slop-book,  8.    In  the  navy,  a  register  of  the  slop 
clothing,  soap,  and  tobacco  served  to  the  men. 
slop-room,  8. 


SlSp  -pf  (I),  a.     [Eng.  slop  (1),  s. ;  -#.] 

1.  Wet,  so  as  to  spatter  easily  ;  muddy,  plashy. 
"The  links  in  many  places  were  sloppy  and  the  nuttinir 

greens  very  heavy."— Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

2.  Bespattered,  slopped  over. 

"  The  weather  was  cold,   and  nloppy  bait-cans  are  not 


...,  pleasant  things  in  railway  carriacros.  especially  on  lonir 

Naut.:t  The  room  in  which  the  slops  are  kept  for    ]oaraei;."-FiskingOnzett",  Jan.  30,  1886 


the  ship's  company. 


*al8p'-py  (2),o.    [Eng.  slop  (2),  s. ;  -#.]    Loose, 


Slop-work,  s.    The  manufacture  of  cheap  ready-    Ul-5ttiii»f  *  ^' 
ade  clothing. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that,  to  he  easy,  dress  must 
***"***'    necessarilv  be.^pp,,."-^,,  Oct.  7,  1882. 
slops,  s.  pi.    [SLOP(2),«.] 


A  contraction  of  esclop,  a          .«    .  '  «.  .- 

1C  of  the  lower  classes  for      ,  sl.°P  .-861-ler,  8.     [Lng  slop  (2),  s.. 


Sl5g -ger,  s.    [Eng.  8(057;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  slogs ;  a  hard  hitter. 


8l6pe,  8.  &  a.    [Prob.  from  A.  S.  sldp,  pa.  t.  of 


"He  was  a  vigorous  stagger,  and  heartily  objected  to    «((nan  =  to  slip.] 
being  bowled  first  b^l  »-K,»do»  Stanaara.  A    ^  substanlim, . 

2.  A  second-class  racing  boat  at  Cambridge,  cor-        T    ^  j- 
responding  to  the  torpids  at  Oxford.  (  Univ.  slang.)       L  OrdinarV  Language  : 

slog -wood,  8.    [Scotch  slogg=*  slough,  a  quag-     -1' An  obli(Jue  direction,  especially 
miro  (?),  and  EnR.  wood.] 

Bot. :  Hufelandia  pendula,  one  of  tlie  Lauraceee. 

sloke,  slouk,  slok-aun,  slake,  8.    [Sw.  */„!.•- 
looso(?).] 

Botany:  Porphyra    laciniata.   (Scotch.)  [SLAKE, 
GREEX-SLOKE.J 

slok-en,  v.t.    [SLOCK.] 
slom-ber,  s.  &  v.    [SLUMBEH.] 


term  used  in  the  back-slang  of  the  lower  classes  for     ,  »Jj"1'  .'•""*?'  •  ••  J-™1:*:; ""f 
a  policeman.    It  is  an  attempt  to  render  the  back-    dealer  in  ready-made  clothes, 
ward  spelling   of   the   word   police   pronounceable.        "The  harsh,   oppressive  middleman,  and  the  heartlew 
[SLANG  (2),s.,  *^  (1).]  indifferent  slopsellfr  have  sat  for  their  portraits  again 

«ix«/i\  ro  IT   -  tt\  i  an<*  again."— London  Daily  News. 

Slop  (4),..    [SLIP...,  II.  ,  (1).]  sl8p  -sh6p,  s.  [Eng.sf0p  (2),s.,and8fc,p.]  A  shop 

here  ready-made  clothes  are  sold. 
*slop  -y\  a.    fEng.  slop(e) ;  -y.~\    Sloping. 
"Where  the  mantling  willows  nod 
From  the  green  bank's  slopu  side." 

„  --.   „, _    direction 

downward. 

2.  A  declivity  or  acclivity ;  any  ground  whose  sur- 
face makes  an  angle  witti  the  horizon. 

"  His  army  was  drawn  up  on  the  .••/»/"    of  B  hill,  which 


, 

was  almost  Burrounded   by  red  bog."  —  JUacaulay:    Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 


II.   Technically: 

fl.  Civil  Eng.:  An  inclined  bank  of  earth  on  the 
sides  of  a  cutting  or  an  embankment. 


Cunningham:  A  Landscape. 

slSsh,  s.    [SLUSH.]    Soft  mud,  filth. 

slosh-wheel,  s. 

Mach. :  A  wheel  having  two  slots  crossing  at  right 
angles  and  forming  guides  for  two  slides  which 
traverse  in  them  like  the  slides  in  a  trammel  (q-  v.). 
A  bar  pivoted  to  the  two  slides  makes  two  recipro- 
cations in  each  direction  for  each  revolution  of  the 
wheel.  The  name  has  reference  to  the  fact  that 
wheels  of  this  description  are  used  in  grinding  lime. 


fate,     St^~fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk, 


wh5t,     fall,     father;     we,     w?t,     here,     camel,     liSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir, 
whd,     s6n;     mftte,     cfib,    cure,    nnlte,     ctSr,    rule,    fill;     try,    Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  e; 


marine;    go,     pit, 
ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


slosh 

slosh,  »•  i.    [SLOSH,  s.]    To  Bounder  among  slosh. 
slosh'-?,  a.    [Eng.  slosh;  -</.]    Muddy,  slushy. 
"The  roads  were  wet  and  slos!iy."—St.  James's  Gazette, 
Dec.  23,  1886. 
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sloth-animalcules,  8.  pi. 

Zool.:  The  Araclmidan  order  Tardigrada  (q.  v.). 
Called  also  Bear  Animalcules, 
sloth-bear,  s. 


slow 

slough  (gh  as  f),  v.  i.    [SLOCOB  (2), s.] 
Sura.:  To  separate  from  the  sound  part ;  to  M>I.;I- 
rate  or  come  off,  as  the  matter  formed  over  a  sure. 
"!f  To  slough  off: 
Surg.:  To  separate  from  the  living  part,  as  tno 


Eh  "traclfof  a  deer,  as  followed  by  the  mark  of 


•          leUt     UBlllK  *-"     **     VilllJ      mid  w  ui   j*.'.  --•  ••  —  —    ------  i.  --  if  j         "  -      ---     ----- 

slot  (1),  sleuth,  'sloth,  s.    [Icel.  s(drfh=a  track    tho  breast  ornamented  with  a  light  crescentic  or    mortified,  suppurated. 

or  trail  in  snow,  or  the  like;  «(cedAa=to   trail.]    V-shaped  mark.  slo-va  -kl-an,  a.  &  s.    [Slavonian  Slovak;   Eng. 

*s!6tll,  v.  i.    [SLOTH,  s.l    To  bo  slothful  or  idle.    sujf.  -ian.] 

sloth  -ful,  *8lOUth-full.  a.    [Eng.sioffc;  -full.']       A.  As  adj.:   Of  or  belonging  to  the  Slovaks  < 
Inactive,  sluggish,  lazy,  indolent. 

"To  vice  industrious,  but  to  nobler  deeds 

Timorous  and  slothful."     Hilton:  P.  L.,  ii.  117. 
Sloth  -ful-ly5,  adv.    [English  slothful,  ;-((/.]    In  a 


his  feet. 

"The  laboring  hunter  tufts  the  thick  anbarbed  grounds 
Where  harbor'd  is  the  hart;  there  often  from  his  feed 
The  dogs  of  him  do  find;  or  thorough  skilful  heed 
The  huntsman  by  hiss(o(,  or  breaking  earth  perceives. 
Draytv*:  Polyolbion,  s.  18. 


•2.  A  track,  trail,  or  trace  of  any  kind. 
"This  odious  fool,  who     .      .    .    leaves   the 
stench  of  his  rude  slot  behind  hi; 


their  language. 

B.  Assubst.:  The  language  of  Hie  Slovaks.    It  is 
still  spoken  in  parts  of  Moravia  and  Bohemia. 

,,,.„.          »*„»„   —  .,, — ,.    L — „ -,— -i-ti    ---  slo-van,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

slothful  or  lazy  manner;  lazily,  sluggishly.  Mining:    A    gallery  in    a   mine;    a    day   level, 

noisome       sloth'-ful-ness,  *6louth-ful-ness, s.  [Eng. sloth-  (Specially  applied  to  damp  places.) 

-Milton.-  colatterion.    ful;  -ness.]    The  Quality  or  state  of  being  slothful ;  l4y._en    .slov-yn,  subst.    [O.  Out.  slof,  sloef=a 

laziness,  habitual  indolence,  idleness,  s,l<  JSLTSL-i     /sloven;    sloeven=to   play    the 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  fastening  of  a  door;  a  bar,  a  bolt.     (Proy.) 

2.  A  piece   of   timber   which    connects  or  holds 
others  together;  a  slat  or  sloat. 

II.  Technically : 


1.  Koch.:  An  elongated,  narrow  perforation  or       slottlng-machlne,  s 


The  medium  between  a  Top  t 

Sl6t'-tlng,  s.     [Eng.  slot  (2),  s. ;  -ing.]     The  act,     „(  sense  would  endeavor  to  keep."— Steel?:  Spectator,  No. 
operation,  or  process  of  making  slots.  140. 

Slottlng-auger,  t.    A  form  of  auger  having  side        sl&V-en-ll-nSss,  s.    [Eng.  slovenly;  -ness.]    The 
cutting  lips  so  as  to  make  a  slot  in  work  fed  later-    quaiity  or  state  of  being  slovenly  ;  habitual  negli- 
gence of  dress  or  disregard  of  cleanliness,  tidiness, 
and  order;  carelessness  or  untidiness  generally. 


ally  against  it. 


part  of  the  body ;  a  stoop ;  an  ungainly,  clownish 


hollow. 

1  (1)  Slot  of  a  hill:  A  hollow  in  a  hill  or  between 
two  ridges. 

(2)  Slot  of  the  breaut :  The  pit  of  the  stomach. 
(Scotch.) 

slote,  ».    [SLOT  (2),  s.,  II.  2.] 

sloth,  'sleuthe,  *slouth,  'slouthe,  s.  &  a. 
[A.  S.  sldetcdh,  fromsWto=slow  (q.  v.).J 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 
'1.  Slowness,  dilatoriness. 

"  This  dilatory  sloth  and  tricks  of  Rome." 

Shakesp.:  Htnra  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

2.  Disinclination  to  work  or  exertion;  laziness, 
idleness;  habitual  indolence ;  sluggishness. 

"  Nor  sloth  hath  seized  me,  but  thy  word  restrains." 
Pope:  Homer's  ll/ml,  v.  1,013. 

II.  ZoOL:  The  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  Edentate  group  Tardigrada  (q.  v.),  from 
their  slow  and  awkward  movements  on  the  ground, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  wrist  and 
"ankle-joints.  The  feet  are  armed  with  long  claws, 
and  turned  toward  the  body,  so  that  the  animal 


2 "An  awkward  lubberly  clownish  fellow.  2-  Characterized  by  slovenliness  or  untidiness; 

2'  ^B^Ztrolsthen^thou  vaunting  .,.„»,  went,uj,n  neatness  or  tidiness ;  careless,  loose ;  as. 

Be  thine  the  oaken  staff,  or  mine  the  pouch."  slovenly  dress. 

Gay.-  Shephfrrfs  Week,  i.  g.  AS  adv. :  In  a  slovenly  manner ;  like  a  sloven  ; 

3.  A  depression  or  hanging  down,  as  of  the  brim  of  carelessly,  negligently,  untidily, 

a  hat.  "How  slightly  it  hath  been  handled;  and  how  hastily 

SlOUCh-hat,  8.     A  hat  with  a  wide,  hanging  brim,  and  slovenly  harried  over."—  Warburtim:  Julian.  (Concl.) 

slouch,  v.  i.  &  t.    [SLOUCH,  «.]  *sl6v-en  ness,  s.    [Eng.  sloven;  -ness.]    Sloven- 

A.  Intrant. :  To  have  or  move  with  a  slouching,  "°e^- 

downcast,  or  clownish  gait  or  manner.  *sloy  -?n  if , ..  [Eng  sloven ;  -ry.]    Slovenliness, 

"A  child  taken  by  a  .loueht,,  villaln."-to»don  Daily  untidiness,  want  of  neatness. 


Telegraph. 

B.  Trans.:  To  depress;  to  cause  to  hang  down, 
as  the  brim  of  a  hat. 

slouch -Ing,  a.    [Eng.  slouch;  -ing.\ 

1.  Hanging  down,  depressed. 

2.  Walking  with  a  heavy,  clownish  gait  or  man- 
ner. 

"•slouch  -$,  a.    [Eng.  slouch;  -y.]    Slouching. 
slough  (gh  silent  (11,  'slogh,  s.    [A.  S.  sloh,  from 


'  And  time  hath  worn  us  into  slot-fn  ry." 

Shakesp.:  Henri!  V.,  iv.  3. 

slow,  *slaw,  *slough.  *slowe,  a.,  adv.,  &  subsf. 
[A.  S.  sldw;  cogn.  with  Dut.  slee;  Icel .  Klj6r ;  Dan. 
»l6v=  blunt,  dull;  Sw.  «W=blunt,  dull,  dead,  weak  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  «teo=blunt,  dull,  lukewarm  ;  M.  H.  Oer. 
ale.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Moving  a  short  distance  in  a  long  time:  not 

vift,  not  rapid ;  not  quick  in  motion ;  as,  a  sloiv 


dint     LU1UO\«     l/,.r»«»».*      uux,      »*i*—  a  ,      .*~       „..—  -      ---      ------  •  —  ---    --w  -     .„                                 ,1                   B1U0  —  ,    _-         ^  ---  sv»lll,,      II'M        l.ut""    .     .1. 

is  compelled  to  rest  on  the  side  of  the  hind  foot,  Ir.«(oc=a  pit,  a  hollow,  from  sluaaim=ta  .swallow,  stream,  a  sioro  pace. 

while  the  disproportionate  length  of  the  fore-limbs  to  devour  ;  Gael.  «(oc=a  pit,  den,  pool  ;  flugara—B  2.  Not  thrown  with  a  rapid  motion  ;  as,  slow  bowl- 

causes  it  to  rest  also  on  the  elbows.    It  shuffles  for-  slough,  from  8luq=to  swallow,  to  gorge.]    A   hole  ing  jn  cricket. 

ward,  alternately  stretching  the  fore-legs  and  hook-  full  *f  mire;   a  hollow  place  tilled  with  muu;  a  3,  Throwing  or  bowling  a  ball  in  cricket  with  a 

iug  tiie  claws  into  the  ground,  or  grasping  Rome  mire.  gentle,  easy  motion;  not  bowling  fast;  as,  a  slon- 

object  to  draw   itself  along.     Sloths  are  natives  of  "Passing  over  Haeslem  mere,  a  huge  island  slough."—  bowler. 

South  America,  nocturnal  inhabit,  and  are  found  Howeii.-  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  10.  4.  \at  happen  ing  in  a  short  time;  gradual  ;  spread 

in  the  forests  of  that  region,  passing  their  lives  «y  slough  of  despond:  A  depth  of  despondency,  over  a  long  period  of  time;  not  rapid  in  growth  ur 

among  the   branches  of  trees,  on   the   leaves  and  ^n   expression  borrowed  from  the  Slough  of  Do-  progress. 

young  shoots  of  which  they  feed.    In  moving  from  spom]i  in  which  Bunyan.  in  the  Pilgrim's  Proyrrss,  "These  c 


.  spomi   n  .  , 

one  limb  of   a  tree  to.  another,  they  hang    back    describes  Christian  as  having  sunk  and  become  be- 
downward,  embracing  the  limb  with  their   hind,    mjre(] 


changes  in  the  henv'ns.  though  slow,  produc'd 

Like  change  on  sea  and  land." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  x.  692. 

5.  Not  ready,  not  quick  or  prompt. 


Blough  (gh  as.f  )  (2,,^lougth, 


,g  true  time ;  as,  a 


enemies  are  snaKes  ana  me  ^armvora ;   meii   ar-  ...                      «         i-v.  '•  isut  "»nl-y<  "«"  p»o»-»i"«-<iiu , 

boreal  habits  area  partial  protection  against  the  2.  Kmg.:  The  dead  part  which  separates  from  the  erati,)n.    (Proverbs  xix.  29.) 

latter,  and  against  the  former  they  defend  them-  living  in  mortification,  or  the  part  that  separates  g   Behind  in  time ;  not  keepin 

solves  by   their  powerful    fore-limbs    and   claws,  from  a  foul  sore.  clock  or  watch  is  slow. 

There  are  several  species,  the  most  important  of  "At  the  neit  dressing  I  found  a  slough  come  away  with  9.  Behind  the  times;   exciting  contempt  on  ac- 

whichare  described  in  this  Dictionary  under  their  the  dressings,   which  was  the   sordes.  —  Wiseman :   On  count  of  dullness,  or  want  of  spirit;  not  lively; 


ry  u 

popular  names.    [Ai,   TWO-TOED   SLOTH,  THREE- 
TOED  SLOTH.] 

*B.  As  adj. :  Slow,  slothful. 
"God  is    .     .    .    very  sloth  to  avenge." — Latimer. 


Ulcen 

slough-heal,  s. 
•  Bot. :    Prunella  vulgaris. 
correction  of  Self-heal. 


(Prior.)    A  mistaken 


stnrtid,  dull. 

10.  Dull,  spiritless,  lifeless. 

"The  party  was  what  you  young  fellows  call  slow." — 
T.'iackerau:  A'eirCJmes,  ch.  llix. 


boll     boy-     pout     jowl-    cat     cell,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,     vhls;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sioa  =  shun;      -tlon,      -glon  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


slow-coach 

*11.  Dull,  heavy,  dead. 

"It  makes  me  have  a  slow  heart."—  Shakesp.:  TwoCfen 
•tlemtn  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 

B.  As  adv.:  Slowly. 

"How  slow  time  goes." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrtct,  990. 

C.  As  substantive : 

<  Ticket:  A  ball  bowled  or  delivered  slowly  ;  as,  to 
bowl  slows. 

slow-coach,  s.  \  lumbering,  dull  person ;  one  of 
slow  comprehension.  (Slang  Diet.) 

slow-gaited,  a.    Going  or  moving  slowly. 

"You  must  send  the  ass  upon  the  horse,  for  he  is  very 
*\ou>-vaittd"—  Shakesp.:  Loves  Labor's  Lost,  Hi.  2. 

Slow-hound,  a.    A  sleuthhound  (q.  v.). 
"  The  slow-hound  wakes  the  fox's  lair; 
The  greyhound  presses  on  the  hare." 

Scott.  Rokeby,  Hi.  L 

slow-lemuroids,  s.  pi. 

Zo&l.:  The  Asiatic  genera  Xycticebus  and  Loris. 

slow-lemurs,  s.  pi. 

Zoology:  The  African  genera  Perodicticus  and 
Arctocebus. 

8low-loriB,«. 

Zool. :  Nycticebus  tardigradus.  Called  also  Slow 
Lemur,  Slow-paced  Lemur,  and  Bengal  Sloth. 

slow-match,  s.    [MATCH  (1),  s.  2.] 

^slow-paced,  a.  Having  a  slow  pace;  moving 
slowly. 

Stoic-paced  lemur:  [SLOW-LEMUR.] 

*SlOW-sighted,  «.    Slow  to  discern ;  dull. 

*slOW-Winged,  a.    Flying  slowly. 
"  The  slow-winged  turtle." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii. 

slow-worm,  sloe-worm,  s. 

ZooL;  Anguis  frag ilis ,  the  Blind-worm.  Common 
throughout  Europe,  except  in  the  more  northern 
parts.  It  is  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  in  length, 
brownish-gray  with  a  silvery  glauce,  and  a  dark 
line  down  the  back. 

slow,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SLOW,  a.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1,  To  slacken  in  speed;  as,  to  slow  A  locomotive 
or  steamer. 
*2.  To  delay,  to  retard. 

"  I  would  I  knew  why  it  should  be  flowed." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  1. 

tB.  Intrans.:  To  slacken  speed ;  as,  a  locomotive 
slows. 

*slow  -back,  subttt.  [Eng.  slow,  a.,  and  back,}  A 
lazy,  idle  fellow ;  a  lubber,  a  loiterer. 

"The  ftlowbacks  and  lazy  hones  will  none  of  this."— 
Favor:  Antiquity's  Triumph  over  Xouelty,  p.  63. 

Slow  -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  slow,  a. ;  -wA.]  Rather  slow 
or  dull. 

"A  slavish  kind  of  sport,  all  things  taken  into  consid- 
eration."— Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

slow  -ly\  adv.    [Eng.  slow,  a. :  -/#.] 

1.  In  a  slow  manner;  not  quickly  or  rapidly ;  with 
slow  motion  or  progress. 

2.  Not  soon ;  not  in  a  little  time ;  not  with  rapid 
progress;  gradually,  tardily. 

"The  chapel  of  St.  Laurence  advances  so  very  xlou-ly, 
that 'tis  not  impossible  but  the  family  of  Medicis  may 
be  extinct  before  their  burial  place  is  finished."—  Actdi- 
son:  On  Italy. 

3.  Not  hastily;  not  rashly  or  precipitately;  with 
due  deliberation. 

4.  Not  promptly,  not  readily;  as,  He  learns  slowly. 
slow  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  slow ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  slow;  want  or 
absence  or  speed,  rapidity,  or  velocity. 

"The  slowness  of  the  procession."— Knox.-  Christian 
Philosophy,  App.  1. 

2.  Length  of  time  in  which  anything  acts  or  is 
brought  to  pass ;  tardy  advance  or  progress ;  slow 
progression. 

3.  Want  of  readiness  or  promptness ;  dullness. 
"His  slowness  of  apprehension." — Wafer/and:    Works, 

vi.  344. 

4.  Absence  of   haste  or  rashness:    deliberation; 
coolness  or  caution  in  deciding  or  proceeding. 

5.  Dilatoriness,  procrastination,  tardiness,  slug- 
gishness. 

6.  Want  of  lifej  or  spirit;  dullness;  as,  the  slow- 
ness of  an  entertainment.    (Colloq.) 

slows.,  8.  pi.  [SLOW.]  A  disease  prevalent  in 
some  of  the  western  and  southern  states ;  milk- 
sickness  (q.  v.)« 

Slub,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  slightly  twisted 
roving  of  wool,  intermediate  between  the  carding 
and  the  yarn. 
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Slub,  r.  t.    [SLUB,  s.]    To  draw  out  and  slightly 
twist,  as  wool ;  to  form  into  slubs. 
Slub  -ber,  s.    [Eng.  stub,  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  slabs;  one  who  manages  a  slubbing- 
machine. 

2.  A  slubbing-machine  (q.  T.).] 

*slub  -ber,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  variant  of  slabber  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  do  lazily,  carelessly,  or  with  careless  hurry; 
to  slabber  over. 

"Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake.'* 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  8. 

2.  To  stain,  to  daub,  to  cover  carelessly,  to  ob- 
scure. 

"You  must  be  content  to  slubber  the  gloss  of  your  new 
fortunes  with  this  more  stubborn  and  boisterous  expedi- 
tion."— Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

3.  To  stain,  to  soil. 

*'  Smothered  under  the  habit  of  a  scholar,  and  slubbered 
over  with  a  certain  rude  and  clownish  fashion." — Wotton. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  move  or  act  in  a  slovenly,  hurried 
manner. 

*slub-ber-de-gul -lifin  (liasy),  «.  [Eng.shtfc- 
'>er,  and  Prov.  Eng.  gullion  (Eng.  cullion)=a  mean 
wretch.]  A  dirty,  mean  wretch. 

"  Thou  hast  deserved, 
Base  slubberdegtillion,  to  be  served 
As  thou  didst  vow  to  deal  with  me." 

Butler:  Hudtbras,  I.  iii.  886. 

*sliib -be"r-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SLUBBER,  v.] 
*Slfib  -ber-Ing-1?,  adv.    [Eng.  slubbering;  -ly.] 

In  a  slovenly,  hurried,  or  imperfect  manner. 
slub   bin  g,  pr.  par.,  a.  &,  s.    [SLUB,  r.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  Reducing  the  sliver  of  carded  fiber 
to  a  uniform  thickness  by  doubling  and  slightly 
twisting. 

slabbing  -  billy,  slubbing-machine,  s.  The 
first  spinning-machine  for  drawing  and  twisting 
slightly  the  cardings  or  scribblings  of  wool.  It  con- 
sists of  a  wooden  frame,  within  which  is  a  moving 
carriage  containing  a  number  of  spindles  rotated  by 
a  series  of  cords  passing  round  the  pulley  of  each 
spindle  and  connected  with  a  drum  extending  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  carriage.  The  drum  is  turned 
by  a  crank-handle  on  a  shaft  connected  by  a  band 
with  the  drum. 

slid,  s.    [An  abbrev.  of  sludge  (q.  v.).] 

Mining:  A  term  given  to  the  water  and  mud  mixed 
together  which  runs  off  in  washing  some  minerals. 

sludge,  s.    [SLUSH.! 

1.  Mud,  mire,  soft  mud,  slush. 

"A  vessel  capable  of  conveying-  from  the  sewage  outfalls 
in  the  Thames  out  to  sen  1,000  tons  of  sewage  sludge." — 
London  Daily  News. 

2.  Small  floating  pieces  of  ice  or  snow, 
sludge-door,  sludge-hole,  8. 

Steam  Eng. :  A  hole  in  a  steam-boiler  at  which 
mud  or  deposits  are  raked  out. 

sludg  -§r,  «.    [Eng.  sludg(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  boring  in  sludge  or  quick- 
sand. 

2.  A  sand-pump. 

sludg -Ing,  8.    [Eng.  sludg(e) ;  -ing.] 

Hydr.  Eng. :  Stopping  the  crevices  incident  to  the 

contraction  of  clay  piled  in  embankments,  by  mud 

sufficiently  fluid  to  run  freely. 

sludg -f,o.    [Eng.  sludg(e);  -y.~\    Miry,  siushy. 

sluds.,  s.  pi.    [SLUD.] 

Mining:  Half-roasted  ore. 

slue,  slew  (ew  as  6),«.  t.&i.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  turn  or  twist  about.    (Often 
used  reflexively  with  round.) 

2.  Naut. :  To  turn  round  as  a  mast  or  boom  about 
its  axis,  without  removing  it  from  its  place. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  turn  about;  to  turn  or  twist 
round. 

slue-rope,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rope  applied  for  turning  a  spar  or  other 
object  in  a  required  direction, 
slued  ,  a.    [SLEWED.]    Intoxicated, 
slug  (1),  slugge,  s.    [SLUG,  t'.] 
*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  slow,  heavy,  awkward  fellow ;  a  sluggard. 
"Thou  drone,  thou  snail,  thou  slugl" — Shakes?.:  Com- 
edy of  Error*   ii.  2. 

2.  A  hindrance,  an  obstruction. 

"Money  would  be  stirring,  if  it  were  not  for  this 
slugge." — Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Usury. 


slugger 

*3.  A  slow-sailing  vessel. 

"His  rendezvous  for  his  fleet  and  for  all  S/MOS  to  coma 
to."—  Pepus:  Diaru,  Oct.  17,  1666. 

II.  ZoOl.:  Any  individual  of  the  family  Limacida* 
(q.  v.).  They  are  naked,  air-breathing  mollusks. 
universally  distributed,  committing  great  ravages 
in  fields  and  garden  crops  in  moist  weather,  but 
becoming  dormant  during  frosts.  The  body  is  gen- 
erally oval  or  oblong,  elongated,  from  one  to  thnv 
inches  in  length,  the  creeping  disk,  or  sole  of  tin- 
foot,  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  animal,  but, 
like  snails,  slugs  frequently  raise  their  heads  anil 
move  their  tentacles  in  searcli  of  objects  above 
them.  They  often  climb  trees,  and  can  lower  them- 
selves to  the  ground  by  the  accumulation  of  mucus 
at  the  extremity  of  the  tail  hardening  into  a  gelat- 
inous thread.  They  oviposit  in  moist  places  in 
spring  and  summer,  often  at  roots  of  grass;  the 
eggs  resemble  small  oval  clusters  of  jelly.  Umax 
ayrestis,  the  Gray  Slug,  is  the  commonest,  and 
L.  maximus  (or  antiquorum),  the  Great  Gray  Slug, 
among  the  largest  species.  Arion  ater,  the  Black 
Slug,  or  Black  Snail,  and  A.  agrestis,  the  Red  Slug, 
are  also  plentiful.  Various  means  are  employed  by 

Sirdeners  to  check  the  ravages  of  these  animals, 
ne  of  the  most  efficacious  is  the  sprinkling  of  coal 
ashes,  lime,  or  soot  round  young  and  tender  plants. 
[SEA-SLUG.] 
slug  (2),  ».     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Print.:  A  strip  of  metal  less  than  type  high, 
and  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  column  IT  i>a«i>. 
Slugs  are  used  to  fill  out  a  short  page  or  between 
display  lines. 

2.  Firearms:  An  extemporized  leaden  projectile 
formed  by  cutting  bar  or  sheet  lead  into  irregular 
masses.    Used  in  case  of  necessity  as  a  substitute 
for  balls  or  shot. 

"  Some  of  the  men  were  employed  in  cutting  lead  from 
the  roof  of  the  Marquess's  house  and  shaping  it  into 
slugs." — Macautay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xlii. 

3.  Metall.  (pi.) :  Partially  roasted  ore. 

4.  Hat-making:  A  hatter's  heating-iron, 
slug-shaped  caterpillars,  s.pl. 

Entom.:  Newman's  name  for  caterpillars  shaped 
like  a  slug.  They  are  sometimes  downy  or  covered 
with  short  pile,  are  destitute  of  spines,  and  have 
two  tail-like  projections  directed  backward. 
Examples,  the  caterpillars  of  Apatura  iris,  Hi/i- 
parchia  janira,  and  Arge  galathea  (all  butterflies). 

•slug  (1),  'slogge,  'slugge,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Dan.  slug; 
Norw.  sloka=to  go  heavily,  to  slouch  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  play  the  sluggard  ;  to  be  lazy  or 
sluggish. 

"  He  lay  not  all  night  slugging  in  a  cabin  under  his 
mantle." — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  sluggish. 

"And  it  is  still  episcopacy  that  before  all  our  eyes 
worsens  and  slugs  the  most  learned,  and  seeming 
religious  of  our  ministers."— Milton:  Reformation  i:i  Eng- 
land, bk.  i. 

2.  To  retard,  to  hinder. 

slug  (2), ».  I.  A  i.    [SLUG  (2), ».] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  load  with  a  slug  or  slugs,  as  a  gun. 

2.  To  strike  heavily.    (Slang.) 

B.  Intrans. :  In  breech-loading  arms,  which  carry 
a  bullet  slightly  larger  than  the  bore  of  the  barrel, 
the  bullet,  when  forced   to  assume  the  sectional 
shape  of  the  bore  in  the  act  of  firing,  is  said  to  slug 
or  be  slugged. 

•sliig  -a-bSd,  «.  [Eng.  8(149  (1),  v.,  and  bed.~\   One 
who  indulges  in  lying  in  bed  ;  a  sluggard. 
"Fie,  you  slugabed!" 

Shakes)).:  Rometi  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 

Slug  -gard,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  slug  (1),  s. ;  -ord.] 
A.  Assubst.:  A  person  habitually  lazy  and  in- 
dolent. 

"  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard;  consider  her  ways  and 
be  wise." — Proverbs  vi.  6. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Sluggish, lazy. 
"  For  sprightly  May  commands  our  youth  to  keep 
The  vigils  of  her  night,  and   breaks  their  sluggard 

sleep."  Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arctte,  i.  177. 

*Slug  -gard  ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  sluggard ;  -ize.]  To 
make  sluggish  or  lazy. 

"  Rather  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad, 
Than,  living  dully  sluggardiz'd  at  home, 
Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  7. 

*slug -gard-y',  *slog-ard-ie,  s.  [Eng.  sluggard ; 
•».]    The  state  of  a  sluggard ;  sluggishness. 
"Arise,  for  shame,  do  way  your  sluggardy." 

Wyatt:  The  Lover  Unhappy. 

Slug-gSr,  a.  [English  slug:  -er.]  One  who 
strikes  heavy  blows;  hence  a  boxer,  a  prize-fighter. 
(Slang.) 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,    what,     fall,     father;     w6,    w6t,     here,     camel,     her,     th6re;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     g6     p5t, 
or,     wore,    wolf,     wSrk,     wh6,    s6n;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     a>,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu'=  lew. 


sluggish 

Slug  ~glsh,  a.    [Eng.  slug  (1) ,  s. ;  -Mi.] 

1.  Habitually  lazy  or  indolent;  slothful,  dull, 
inactive. 

"But  none  of  these  tiings  moved  that  sluggish  and 
Ignoble  nature."— Xacaulau:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  zvi. 

•>.  Inert,  inactive;  having  no  power  to  move 
itself. 

"  Matter,  being  impotent,  sluggish,  and  inactive,  hath 
no  power  to  stir  or  move  itself."— Woodward. 

3.  Slow ;  having  little  motion. 

*4.  Dull,  tame,  stupid. 

5.  Dull,  inert,  inactive. 

"Bacon  had  sown  the  good  seed  in  a  sluggish  soil  and 
an  ungenial  season." — Jdacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ill. 

»6.  Not  volatile. 

"Answerable  to  my  conjecture,  there  remained  in  the 
bottom  a  salt  far  more  sluggish  than  the  fugitive  one  or 
urine."— Boyle:  Works,  iii.  805. 

slug'-glsh-l?.  adv.  [Eng.  sluggish;  -ly.]  In  a 
sluggish  manner;  lazily,  idly,  indolently. 

"  On  shore  they  [seals]  lie  very  sluggishly,  and  will  not 
gooutof  our  ways."— Dumpier:  Voyages  (an.  1683). 

slug  -glsh-ness,  s.    [Eng.  sluggish;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sluggish  ;  natural 
or  habitual  laziness  or  indolence ;  sloth,  dullness. 
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slush 


lU.HiT-Bn.OTi,  S.      t\.  Wl!«l«JU  \;vjuoiov*».»  ""v 

metal  ball  with  a  strap  or  chain  attached,  used 


',  June  22,  1884. 

'                      *BlOm-er,  *Slom-ber,  by  rowdies. 

^f™,'            kfctTto*   from    Mid.  Eng.  -AUacked  by  the  roughs  with  knives  ands 

«(u»ie>i=to  slumber,  from  «!ume  =  slumber;   cogn.  andstabbed."-SI.  James's  Oazette,  Feb.  1, 1887. 


"But  it    is    probable    that    he  was  guilty  of  nothing 

- 


ith  Dut.  sluimeren  ;  Dan.  slumre,  freq.  of  slumme 
=  to  slumber;  Sw.  slumma  =  tu  slumber;  slummf>-= 
slumber;  Ger.  schlummern=  to  slumber;  tcMtm- 
nwji—slumber.  For  the  inserted  b,  cf.  number, 
humble,  &c.]  [SLUMEN.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  sleep  lightly  ;  to  doze.    (Psalm  cxii.  4.) 

2.  To  sleep. 

"  In  fiery  dreams  the  Dutch  they  stil  1  destroy. 
And  slumbering  smile  at  the  imagined  flames 

Drvden:  Annus  Mirabilis,  lliz. 

3.  To  be  in  a  state  of  inactivity ;  sloth,  or  negli- 
gence ;  to  be  or  lie  dormant. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lay  to  sleep. 

2.  To  stupefy,  to  stun. 

"To  honest  a  deed  after  it  was  done,  or  to  slumber  his 
conscience  in  the  doing,  he  studied  other  incentives.  — 
Wotton. 

slum  -bSr,  *slom-ber,  s.    [SLUMBER,  v.] 

1.  Light  sleep  ;  sleep  not  deep  or  sound. 

"  From  carelessness  it  shall  fall  into  slumber,  and  from  a 


worse  than  the  haughty  apathy  and  sluggishness  charac-    ,;u,Jb7H[t™hBn  settle  into  a"  deep  and  long  sleep."—  South: 
(eristic  of  his  nation."—  .Vacanlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  en.  xix.  Sermons 

•slug-gf,  adj.    [Eng.s!ug(l),s.; -».]  Sluggish, 


"1       Slunk,  pret.&pa.  par.  ofv.    [SLINK.] 

Slur.w.r.  [Icol.sWm=to trail,  contr.  from sladhra 
=to  trail  or  drag  one's  self  along  ;  slodh=a.  trail, 
track,  a  slot;  cf.  O.  Dut.  sleuren,  8fooren=to  drag, 
to  trail ;  stoor;</h=nlthy,  sluttish  ;  Low  Her.  *luren= 
to  hang  loosely ;  slurig,  «Z«dderiff=lazy :  Prov.  Eng 
*(ur=thin,  washy  mud;  Norw.  slttre-Ut  sully.J 

[SLOOK.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

»1.  To  soil,  to  sully,  to  contaminate,  to  tarnish,  to 

"They  impudently  slur  the    gospel."—  Cutlworth:  Ser- 
mons, p.  73. 

*2.  To  obscure  by  running  the  different  parts  into 
each  other. 

"The  parts  never    appearing  uncertain  or  confused, 
or,  as  a  musician  would  say,  sluri-ed."—Re.l/nolds: 
Painting.    (Note66.) 

*3.  To  disparage  by  insinuation  or  innuendo ;  to 
calumniate,  to  traduce,  to  asperse ;  to  speak  slight- 

mf.  to  pass  lightly  over ;  to  pass  with  little  notice. 
"  Studious  to  please  the  genius  of  the  times 
With  periods,  points,  and  tropes,  he  slurs  his  crimes. 
Druden.    (Toda.) 


lazy. 

"Than  cometh  sompnolence,  that  is,slKTO»slumbring, 
which  maketh  a  man  heavy,  and  dull  in  body  auu  in 
sonle."— Chaucer:  The  Persons  Tale. 


2.  Sleep,  repose. 

"  They  immediately  fell  into  a  deep  slumber,  which  was  5    rpo  pronounce  in  an  indistinct  manner, 

miraculously  prolonged."  —  Gibbon:    Decline    and    Fall,  »g    To  cneat,  originally  by  slipping  or   sliding  a 

ch.  xxxiii.  die  in  a  particular  manner ;  hence,  to  trick,  to  cheat 

slum  -ber-Sr,  s.     [Eng.  slumber,  v. ;  -er.]    One  generally. 

sluice,  *slU9e,  s.    [O.  Fr.  escluse  (Fr.  Muse),    wno  smmbers ;  a  sleeper.  "  What  was  the  public  faith  found  out  for, 

A  slumbere r  stretching  on  his  bed."  But  to  slur  men  of  what  they  fought  for?" 

Donne:  Progress  of  the  Soul.  Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  ii.,  c.  2. 

a.  <fc  «.  M-  Technically: 

1.  Music:  To  sing  or  perform  in  a  smooth,  gliding 


from  Low  Lat.e.cciiwa=a  floodgate;  lit.,  «(iut  oft 

[water], 
exclude 


.. 

[water],  from  Lat,  exclusus,  pa.  par.  of  excJudo=to 
exclude  (q.  v.)  ;  Dut.  sluys,  sluis;  Dan.  sluse;  Ger. 
schleuse.] 


slum  -bSr-Ing,  *slom  bring,  pr.  par., 


impression 


channels.    They  «.~  «*~~  — , 

keep  back  the  water  when  the  mill  is  at  rest,  and 

to  regulate  the  flow  when  the  mill  is  at  work.   They       glum'-b8r-Ing-lf ,  adv.    [Eng.  slumbering ; 

are  also  largely  used  in  the  arrangements  connected    jn  a  slumbering  manner. 

with  irrigation  works.  *slum  -bSr-land,  subst.    [Eng.  slumber,  s.,  and 


"Most  of  their  towns  are  thereby  incompass'd  with     jondi     Sleep;  dreamland, 
ater,  which  by  .l»c«  they  can  contract  or  dilate  ».  they  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

t.  '—Howll:  Letters,  bk.  l.,  let.  5.  A   c  Swinburne: 


wal 

list; 

2.  A   tubulure  or   pipe  through  which  water  is 
directed  at  will. 

3.  The  stream  of  water  issuing  through  a  flood- 

*4.  Any  vent  for  water. 

"  Two  other  precious  drops  that  ready  stood, 
Each  in  their  crystal  sluice." — Milton:  P.  L.,v.  133. 

*5.  An  opening;  that  through  which  anything 
flows. 

6.  Steam:  An  injection-valve  (q.  V.I. 

sluice-gate,  s.    [FLOODGATE.] 

sluice-valve,  s.  The  sliding  door  which  governs 
the  opening  through  a  sluice-gate.  Sluice-valves  at 
the  mouth  of  a  discharge  pipe  or  main  serve  to  con- 
trol the  exit  of  water  from  a  reservoir.  They  are  of 
several  kinds. 

An  artificial  passage  or  channel 


t  heart  of  slumberland." 
Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  vi. 

•slum  -be"r-l6ss,  adject.    [Eng.  slumber;  -less.] 

I,  *8lum  -brous,  a.    [Eng.  slum- 
ber; -OU8.] 

1.  Inviting  to  sleep;  causing  or  inducing  sleep; 
sleepy,  soporiferous. 

"  Flowery  beds  that  slumberous  influence  kest, 
From  poppies  breathed." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  3. 

2.  Inclined  to  sleep  ;  sleepy,  drowsy. 


I.  A  mark  or  stain ;  a  stigma,  a  slight  reproach  or 
'    disgrace. 

"  Those  worthies  seem  to  see  no  shame  in, 
Nor  strive  to  pass  a  slur  on  gaming." 

Cambridge:  A  Dialogue. 
*2.  A  trick,  an  imposition. 

"  Without  some  fingering  trick  or  slur." 

Butler:  Miscellaneous  Thoughts. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Knitting:  A  piece  of  metal  in  a  stocking-frame 
which  depresses  the  jack-sinkers  in  succession. 

2.  Music:  The  smooth  blending  of  two  or  more 
notes  not  on  the  same  degree ;  also  a  curved  line 
(  s—~^  or  v ' )  placed  over  or  under  notes,  direct- 
ing that  they  are  to  be  played  legato.     I  BIND.]    A 
slur  is  often  used  in  modern  music  to  show  the 
phrasing.    In  violin  music  a  slur  directs  that  the 
notes  under  it  are  to  be    played   with   one   bow. 


'slum  -ber-jf,  «slom-bry,  *slum  -brf ,  a.  [Eng.    [BOWING.] 
ilumber;  -y.]  3.  Print.:  A  blurred  impression. 

1.  Inviting  to  sleep  ;  causing  sleep ;  slumberous. 


her 


,  *sloumbe,  s.    [A.  S.  sluma.]    Slumber, 


sluice,  v.  t.   [SLUICE,  «.] 


j  AO  S1UIUUG1,   LU  Blcc^f. 

°W'  Slump  (1),  v.  i.    [Etymology  doubtful;  cf.  Dan. 

= .  as  slumpe=to  stumble  or  light  upon ;  shinip=chance, 

'  hazard.    But  perhaps  of  imitative  origin.]    To  fall 


or"sink  suddenly  wfien  walking  on  the  surface,  as  3    giu(jgc .  thin,  watery  mire ;  soft  mud. 

on  ice  or  frozen  ground  not  strong  enough  to  bear  2.  Snow  in  a  state  of  liquefaction;    half-melted 

the  weight ;  to  walk  with  sinking  feet ;  to  sink  as  in  snow. 

snow  or  mud;  to  fall.                                  ^  "To  block  up  streets,  divert  accustomed  traffic,  turn 


*slum-en,  v.  i.    [M.  H.  Ger.  slummen.]   [SLUME.] 

1.  To  open  a  sluice  or  floodgate  upon ;  to  let  in  a    To  siumDer,  to  sleep, 
copious  flood  of  water  upon ;  as,  to  sluice  a  meadow. 

2.  To  wet  or  bathe  freely.    (Colloq.) 

3.  To  scour  or  cleanse  out  by  means  of  sluices 
to  sluice  a  harbor  or  channel. 

*4.  To  emit  by  or  as  by  a  sluice ;  to  let  gush  out. 
"  And  conseonently,  like  a  traitor  coward, 
Sluiced  out  his  innooent  soul  through  streams  of 
blood."  Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  1. 

*slui  -9?,  a.    [Eng.  sluic(e) ;  -y.] 

1.  Falling  in  streams,  as  from  a  sluice;  falling 
heBvily  or  thickly. 

"  While  Jove  descends  in  sluicy  sheets  of  rain, 
And  all  the  labors  of  mankind  are  vain." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  v.  112. 

2.  Soaked  with  water. 

"  She  dabbles  on  the  cool  and  sluicy  sands." 

Keats:  Endymion,  i.946. 

Slum,   s.      [Etym.   doubtful;    cf.   slump  =  boggy 
ground.]    A  low,  dirty  back  street  of  a  city,  espe- 
cially one  inhabited  by  a  poor  criminal  population;  article,    (u.b.^ouoq.i                                                      run  smoothly, 
a  low  neighborhood.  slump  (2),  s.    [Dan.  s(ump=a  lot,  a  numb?r  of       glfisll  „  *     rSLUSH  s~\ 

"There  is  little  in  the  author's  observations  on  slum,  things  indiscriminately ;  Sw.  slumpu=to  buy  t  lungs              "h.  «• 

and  slum-life  which  has  not  been  said  before."— London  in  a  lump  ;  Out.  slomp=&  mass,  a  heap.  J     1  he  gross 


slur-cock,  s. 

Knitting:  A  cam  or  ' 
traverse  or  carriage  to  . 
them  the  jack-sinkers. 

slurred,  a.    [SLUE.] 

Music:  Marked  with  a  slur;  performed  in  a 
smooth,  gliding  style,  as  notes  marked  with  a  slur.] 

Slur  -if,  v.  t.  [English  slur ;  -ry.]  To  dirty,  to 
smear. 

slush,  slosh,  K.    [A  variant  of  sludge  (q.  v.).] 


parts  of  machinery  to  prevent  their  rusting. 


gethe 

as,  to  slump  work  or  charges. 

slump  (1),  s.    [SLUMP  (1),  t'.]  *"  r»!  The  "ref use"  fat  or  grease,  especially"  of   salt 

1.  A  boggy  place ;  soft,  swampy  ground ;  a  swamp,  meat,    skimmed   off   in   cooking,    particularly  on 

marsh.     '                                       ships. 

slush-bucket,  s. 

r  f»ll    i,    in  the  Dries  of  an  Naut.:  A  bucket  containing  slush,  kept  in  the 

au'  as                                a  tops,  to  grease  the  masts,  sheets,  &c.,  to  make  all 


2.  The  noise  made  by  anything  falling  into  a  hole 


Echo. 


amount ;  the  lump ;  as,  to  take  things  in  the  slump,    floor. 


1.  To  wash  roughly;    to  sluice;   as,  to  slush 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,    96!!,    chorus,     5hin,    bench;    go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,    Xenophon,     e?ist.   ph  ==  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     tion,     -§ion  =  zhfin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -We,     -die,    •  &c.  =bel,     del. 


slushed 

2.  Tocqverwith  a  mixture  of  white  lead  and  lime, 
as  the  bright  parts  of  machinery,  to  prevent  their 
rusting. 

3.  To  grease  or  coat  with  slush,  as  a  mast. 
Slushed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SLUSH,  t'.] 
slushed-up,  a.    Grouted.    [GROtrr,  r.] 
slusn'-?.   Bl8saf-jf,  a.    (En/?,  slush;   -».]    Con- 
sisting of  slush  or  soft  mud,  or  of  snow  and  water ; 
covered  with  slush. 

"  Ali  at  sea  in  the  slushy  ground." — London  Daily 
Chronicle. 

Slut,  "slutte,  'Slout,  suhst.  [Icel.  slOttr=a  heavy, 
clownish  fellow,  from  slota=to  droop;  Sw.  dial. 
slata=an  idle  woman,  a  slut ;  slfiter— an  idler;  slota 
to  be  idle;  Norw.  s(o(A=an  idler;  sluta= to  droop; 
Dan.  slatte=a  slut;  slat=loose,  flabby;  Dut.  slodde 
=  a  slut,  a  sloven ;  Icel.  slodhi=&  sloven  ;  Ir.  &  Gael. 
slaodaire  =  a.  lazy  person;  a  sluggard;  slapctire, 
«(apatr=a  sloven.] 

1.  A  woman  who  is  careless  or  negligent  of  clean- 
liness, and  is  dirty  or  untidy  in  dress,  person,  furni- 
ture, &c. 

"And  thus  I  buy  good  meat  for  suits  to  spoil." 

King:  Art  of  Cookery. 

*[  The  term  was  originally  applied  to  males  as 
well  as  to  females. 
Z.  A  term  of  slight  contempt  for  a  woman. 

"Hold  up,  you  sluts, 
Your  aprons  mountunt;  you're  not  oathable." 

Shakesp.:  Timoii  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
*3.  A  servant-girl ;  a  drudge.    (Pepys.) 

4.  A  female  dog,  a  bitch. 

B.  A  kind  of  rude  home-made  lamp.  (U.S.Colloq.) 
*slut,  v.  t.    [SLUT,  «.]    To  befoul. 
"  Tobacco's  damnable  infection  slutting  the  body."  ' 
Sylvester:  Tobacco  Battered,  585. 

slutph,  s.  [A  form  of  sludge,  or  slush.]  Sludge, 
mire,  slush.  (Prav.) 

Slut$h'-jf,  a.    [Eng.slutch;  -j/.]    Slushy,  miry, 
sluth   hound,  x.    [  SLECTHHOUND.J 

slut  -ter-f,  s.  [Eng.  slut;  -™.]  The  character, 
qualities,  or  habits  or  a  slut;  habitual  neglect  of 
cleanliness,  tidiness,  or  order ;  dirtiness  of  clothes, 
person,  or  furniture ;  slovenliness. 

"Our  radiant  queen  hates  sluts  and  *hitt-°n/." 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  y.  5. 

slfit-tlsh,  •slut-tysshe,  a.    [Eng.  slut;  -ish.] 

1.  Like  a  slut ;  characteristic  of  or  befitting  a 
slut;  marked  by  want  of  cleanliness,  tidiness,  or 
order  in  dress,  person,  or  furniture ;  slovenly. 

"  The  Spanyardes  ...  be  sluttysshe  and  lousy." — 
Berners:  Froissart;  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xxxi. 

*2.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  a  woman  of  loose 
behavior;  meretricious. 

Slut  -tlsh-lf ,  adv.  [English  sluttish ;  -ly.]  In  a 
sluttish  manner;  dirtily,  negligently. 

"Sluttishly  conceived  or  written." — Sandys:  State  of 
Reliaion. 

slut  -tlsh-nSss,  *8lut-tlsh-nesse.  subsl.  [Eng. 
sluttish;  -ness.]  The  qualities,  manners,  or  prac- 
tice of  a  slut;  want  of  cleanliness,  tidiness,  or  order 
in  clothes,  person,  or  furniture. 

"Well,  praised  be  the  gods  for  thy  fonlness!  sluttish- 
ness  may  come  hereafter." — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It, 
Hi.  3. 

sly,  *slie,  *sleh,  'sleigh,  »sllgh,  «slygh,  o<y. 
&  adv.  [Icel.  «tegr=sly,  cunning;  cogn.  witli  Sw. 
slug;  Dan.  slug,  slu;  Low  Ger.  slou;  Ger.  echlau; 
Sw.  si<53=cunmng,  dexterous.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

*l.  Cautious,  wily,  sharp. 

"  Be  ye  slygh  as  serpentis,  and  simple  as  tlownis." — 
Wycliffe:  Matthew  I. 

2.  Meanly  artful,  crafty,  or  insidious;  cunning; 
proceeding  by  crafty  or  underhand  ways ;  not  open 
or  frank. 

"  Envy  is  a  cursed  plant;  some  fibers  of  it  are  rooted 
almost  in  every  man's  nature,  and  it  works  in  a  sly  and 
imperceptible  manner." — Watts. 

3.  Using  good-humored   and  innocent   wiles   or 
stratagems;  arch;  as,  a  sly  remark. 

*4.  Thin,  fine,  slight,  slender,  subtle. 

"  Covered  with  lids  devia'd  of  enbstanca  sly." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  46. 
*B.  -48a<J».:  Slyly. 

f,  For  the  difference  between  sly  and  cunning, 
see  CDNNINQ. 

^T  On  the  sly,  t  Pv  the  sly:  In  a  sly  or  secret  man- 
ner ;  secretly  ;  not  openly. 

sly-boots,  «.  A  sly,  cunning,  or  artful  person. 
(Generally  used  playfully.) 

"The  frog  called  the  lazy  one  several  times,  but  in 
vain;  there  was  no  such  thing  as  stirring  him,  though  the 
tly-boots  heard  well  enough  all  the  wMJe."  —  Adventures 
of  Abdalla,  p.  32. 
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Bly-silurus,  s.    [SHEAT-FISH.] 

Blf'-lf.atli:  [Ens.  sly;  -ly.\  In  a  sly  manner; 
cunning!},  artfully,  craftily,  slyly. 

sly-ness,  s.  rEng.  sly;  -ness.]  The  guality  or 
state  of  being  sly ;  artful,  secrecy ;  craftiness,  cun- 
ning. 

"With  wonted  wile  and  *ltj»> 'xs.'' 

Mr//f:  Sherifkin's  Submission. 

Slype,  s.  [Cf.  Dnt.  sluip  deur=a  secret  door; 
sluip  htil=a.  corner  to  creep  into ;  sluipen=to  sneak, 
to  slip.]  A  passage  between  two  walls. 

sma',  a.    [SMALL.]    (Scotch.) 
smack  (1),  t>. «.   [SMACK  (!),«.] 

1.  To  have  a  taste ;  to  be  tinctured  with  any  par- 
ticular taste. 

2.  To  have  a  tincture  or  quality  infused ;  to  show 
or  exhibit  the  presence  or  influence  of  any  charac- 
ter, quality,  or  the  like.    (Followed  by  of.) 

"All  sects,  all  ages  smack  of  this  vice." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

smack  (2),  verb  t.&i.  [Of  imitative  origin:  cf. 
Sw.  smacka= to  smack;  Sw.  dial.  smafcfca= to  throw 
down  noisily ;  smakk=a  light,  quick  blow  with  the 
hand ;  gmakka=to  hit  smartly ;  Danish  sni<Ekke=to 
slam,  to  bang;  smcefc=a  smack,  a  rap;  Low  Ger. 
fmakken—to  smack  the  lips ;  O.  Dut.  Kmacken,  Dut. 
smakken=to  cast  on  the  ground,  to  fling;  Dutch 
»maA;=akmd  noise;  German  schmatzen=  to  smack. 
Smack  (1)  and  smack  (2)  are  quite  distinct,  though 
they  have  often  been  confused.]  (Skeat.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  give  a  sharp  stroke  or  slap  to ;  as,  to  smack 
a  person's  face. 

2.  To  make  a  loud,  sharp  noise  by  striking  with ; 
to  crack. 

"The  boy  then  smack' d  his  whip,  and  fast 
The  horses  scampered  through  the  rain." 

Wordsworth:  Alice  Fell. 

3.  To  make  a  sharp  noise  by  opening  the  lips 
quickly. 

4.  To  kiss  with  a  sharp  noise. 

"  'God  bless  thee,  mouse,'  the  bridegroom  said, 
And  smakt  her  on  the  lips." 

Warner:  Albion's  England,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  sharp  noise  by  the  sud- 
den separation  of  the  lips. 

"In  vain  I  taste,  and  sip  and  smack." 

Lloyd:  Familiar  Epistle  to  a  Friend. 
If  To  smack  at :  To  relish,  as  shown  by  smacking 
the  lips. 

smack  (l),  *smacke,  *smak,  s.  [A.  S.  smcec= 
taste ;  smecgan,  smceccan=to  taste ;  cogn.  with  Old 
Dut.  smaec«=taste,  smack,  or  flavor ;  smaecken=to 
savor;  Dut.  «mafcen=to  taste ;  Danish  »ma<;=taste; 
smage= to  taste;  Sw.  «niafc=taste;  smafca=to  taste; 
Ger.  geschmack— taste ;  schmecken=to  taste;  Low 
Ger.  smekken—to  taste.] 

*1.  Taste,  flavor. 

"The  tast  or  smacke  of  saverie  .  .  .  is  hote  and  bit* 
ing."— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xii.,  ch.  lii. 

2.  A  slight  taste  or  flavor ;  savor,  tincture. 

"Your  lordship,  though  not  clean  past  your  youth, 
hath  yet  some  smack  of  age  in  you."— Shakesp.:  Benrv 
IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  2. 

*3.  Pleasing  taste ;  a  relish. 

"  Stack  pease  upon 
To  cover  it  quickly  let  owner  reg 
Lest  dove  and  the  cadow  there  finding  a  smack, 
With  ill  stormy  weather  do  perish  thy  stack." 

Tusser:  Husbandry. 

4.  A  flavor,  a  savor,  a  slight  taste  or  experience. 

"If  good  Madam  Squintnm  my  work  should  abuse, 

May  I  venture  to  give  her  a  smack  of  my  muse." 

Anstey:  New  Bath  Guide. 

*5.  A  small  quantity,  a  taste. 

"  Jr  essays  the  wimble,  often  draws  it  back, 
And  deals  to  thirsty  servants  but  a  smack." 

Dryden:  Persius,s&t.  iv. 

*6.  A  slight  or  superficial  knowledge ;  a  smatter- 
ing. 

"  He  hath  a  smack  of  all  neighboring  languages." 
Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iv.  1. 

smack  (2),  s.    [SMACK  (2),  ».] 

1.  A  quick,  smart  blow,  as  with  the  flat  of  the 
hand ;  a  slap. 

2.  A  quick,  sharp  noise,  as  after  a  relished  taste, 
or  a  hearty  kiss ;  a  similar  noise  made  by  cracking 
a  whip. 

"He    .    .    .    kiss'd  her  lips, 

With  such  a  clamorous  smack,  that  at  the  parting 
All  the  church  echo'd." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

smack  (3),  subst.  [O.  Dut.  smacke,  smak;  Dan. 
smakke ;  Ger.  schmacke ,'  prob.  for  snack ;  cf .  A.  S. 
«nacc=a  smack;  Joel,  snekkja;  Dan.  snekke;  and 
so  called  from  its  snake-like  movement  in  the  water.] 


small 

Naut. :  A  one-masted  vessel  resembling  a  sloop  or 
a  cutter,  as  the  case  may  be,  used  in  the  coasting 
trade. 

"Thesmocfc  is  a  vessel  that  is  rigged  like  a  cutter,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  that  a  vessel  should  be  a  fishing  boat  in 
order  to  be  called  a  smack." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

smack,  adv.  [SMACK  (2),  t\]  In  a  sudden  and 
direct  manner,  as  with  a  smack  or  slap. 

smack -smooth,  adv.  Openly;  without  obstruc- 
tion or  impediment ;  smoothly  level. 

smack  -er,  s.    [Eng.  smock,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  smacks. 

2.  A  smack ;  a  loud  kiss. 

*smack  -Sr-Ing,  s.  [SMACK  (l),s.]  A  smattering. 
(Ward:  Sermons,  p. S3.) 

smack  -Ing,  pr.par.  &  a.    [SMACK  (2),?.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.;  Making  a  sharp,  brisk  sound;  hence, 
brisk. 

*smack  -If,  adv.  [Eng.smacfc  ('!),  v. ;  -ly.]  With 
a  smack  or  smacking  sound. 

smaik,  xubst.  [Icel.  smeykr,  smeykinn  —  mean- 
spirited,  timid.]  A  silly  follow,  a  puny  fellow,  a 
paltry  rogue.  (Scotch.) 

" '  O,  I  have  heard  of  that  smaik,'  said  the  Scotch  mer- 
chant, interrupting  him." — Scott;  Rob  Roy,  xiiii. 

smair  -dock,  s.  [Scotch  *mair=smear,  and  Eng. 
dock  (!}.] 

Bot.:  Rumex  obtusifolius  (Prior).  Named  from 
having  been  formerly  used  in  making  healing  oint- 
ment. (Jamieson.) 

*smal-acli,  s.    [SMALLAGE.] 

Smal-kal  -die,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Smalkald,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  province  of 
Fulda,  eleven  miles  north  of  Meiniugeu. 

SmaVkaldic  Articles,  «.  /•/. 

Hist. :  Articles  of  guarantee  drawn  up  by  Luther, 
at  Wittenberg,  in  1536,  and  subscribed  by  the  theo- 
logians present  at  a  meeting  of  the  League  in  1537. 
It  was  a  summary  of  the  religious  principles  of  the 
League,  designed  to  bo  presented  to  the  Council 
proclaimed  by  Pope  Paul  III. 

Smalkaldic  League,  s. 

Hist. ;  A  defensive  alliance,  formed  in  1531,  between 
the  whole  of  Northern  Germany,  Denmark,  Saxony, 
and  Wttrtemburg.  with  portions  of  Bavaria  and 
Switzerland,  for  the  defense  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion and  the  political  freedom  of  its  adherents 
against  Charles  V.  and  the  Catholic  Powers.  The 
struggle  known  as  the  War  of  Smalkald  commenced 
in  1546j  and  was  carried  on  with  varying  fortune  on 
both  sides  [INTERIM],  till  the  objects  of  the  League 
were  attained  in  1552,  when  Maurice,  Elector  of 
Saxony,  compelled  the  Emperor  to  grant  the  treaty 
of  Passau,  wnich  was  ratified  in  1555. 

small,  *smal.  *smale,  a.&a.  [A.S.sm<Ef=small, 
thin;  cogn.  with  Dut.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  sma/=narrowf 
thin;  Goth,  smals  =  small ;  Ger.  schmal  =  narrow, 
thin,  slim.] 

A.  As  adjective  • 

1.  Little  in  size;  not  large,  not  great;  of  littlo 
dimensions;  not  big;  diminutive. 

2.  Little  in  degree,  quantity,  amount,  or  number. 
(^c^xix.  23.) 

3.  Little  in  duration;  short. 

"After  some  small  space." 

Skakesp..-  Att  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 

4.  Being  of  little  moment,  weight,  or  importance ; 
trifling,  inconsiderable,  petty. 

"  So  small  a  fault." 
Shakesp..-  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  1. 

5.  Of  little  genius,  talent,  worth,  or  ability ;  petty, 
poor. 

"Knowing  by  fame,  small  poets,  small  musicians, 
Small  painters,  and  still  smaller  politicians." 

I  fart  f. 

6.  Of  little  strength;  of  poor  quality;  weak;  as, 
small  beer. 

7.  As  applied  to  the  voice : 

*(1)  Fine ;  of  a  clear  and  high  sound. 

"Thy  small  pipe 
Is,  as  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill  imd  sound." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Mgtit,  i.  4. 

(2)  Gentle,  soft;  not  loud. 

"After  the  fire  a  still  small  voice."—!  Kinys  xii.  12. 

8.  Characterized  by  littleness  of  mind  or  charac- 
ter ;  indicating  little  worth ;  narrow-minded,  selfish, 
ungenerous,  mean,  petty. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  small  or  slender  part  of  anything;  as,  the 
small  of  the  leg. 

2.  (PI.) ;  Small-clothes,  breeches. 

"Wear  a  negative  coat  and  positive  smalls." 

Hood:  Miss  Kilmansegff. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    we*t,     here,     camel,    h5r,    the"re;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p6t, 
or,     wore,  %  wolf,     w5rk,     wno.     son;     mate,    cfib.    ciire.    unite,    car,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     SB.    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      QU  =  kw. 


small- arms 
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smart 


<v  '  .  ,    au|j«i  vuiiW)     n"i-«.    »«v^  uu-j«  *  ~  "i     u        ii  JUIK  i<"u  pn-nauui.  IA'   c*    uuu    ^v.™  uuj.  .      ----   ----- 

The  sight  also  is  liable  to   be  destroyed  by  tie    cai]oci  powder-blue,  and  is  used  to  give  a  blue  tinge 
formation  of  pustules  on  the  cornea,  and  the  erup-    to  writmg-paper,  linen,  and  starch,  and  not  being 


IISKI  i  ;>    i*J 

gnished  from  cannon. 

small-beer,  s.    Beer  of  a  poor,  weak  quality.  n,iluai,«*u  v*  i*uo^~~~  ~~ ;•  --  .,-      m  WIIHUK-F«I — , » 

n  rnrhranicle  small  beer-  To  bo  engaged  in  tion  is  also  found  in  severe  cases  in  the  nostrils.    affocto<l  by  fire,  is  freqently  employed  m  painting 

mouth  and  other  mucous  passages.    The  period  of    earthonware. 

trivial  occupations.  incubation  is  usually  about  twelve  days,  in  winch 

"To  suckle  fools  and  chronicle,  smaii^ee,.^  ^  t  fever,  headache,  backache,  and  restlessness    and 


i. 

smalt  -Ine,  smalt  -Me,  s.    [Ital.  smaHo=smalt, 


50  per 


,    .  . 

*gmSr  -agd,  *sma-rag  -diis,  s.    [Lat.  smarag- 


engravers,  cnasers,  «c.  ifles  tne  disease,  although  ratal  cases  someimiBs    •"?"-  f;""~  T,  ""so,.rated  with  silver. 

small-clothes,  s.  pi.  The  male  nether  garments,    occur  among  vaccinated  persons.    The  mortality    vems_frequently  assc 
as  trousers,  breeches,  &c. ;  smalls.  from  small-pox  unmodified  by  vaccination^is  about       smaltz,  s.    [SuALT.J 

"You'd  better  walk  about  begirt  with  briars, 
Instead  of  coat  and  smallclothes." 

Byron:  Beppo, 

small-coal,  s. 

*1.  Little  wood  coals  that  used  to  be  sold  to  light 
fires. 

"  When  small-foal  murmurs  in  the  hoarser  throat." 
Gay:  Trivia,  ii.  85. 


cent.    [REVACCiNATioN.]    From   the  very 
ious  nature  of  the  disease,  isolation  of_tne 


epidemic. 

small-reed,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Calamagrostis  (q.  v.). 

small-stuff,  s. 

Naut. :  A  term  applied  to  spun-yarn,  marline,  and 
the  smallest  kind  of  ropes. 

small-talk,  s.    Light  conversation,  gossip. 

small-tithes,  s.  pi.    [TITHE.] 


n  «  small  wares    sol     The  name  given  to  textile    and  others)  to  tne  aluminous  uivisiuu  i»  iu<   ""I"" 

i-^Sg^^s?  SS^^esKysSffA  -^ hvir±^±X 

in  bronchitis,  and  still  more  in    braid,  &c. ;  also  to  buttons,  hooks,  eyes,  and  other    rock  called  Uabbro. 

dress  trimmings,  &c.  sma-rag-dft-chal'-clte,  s.    [Latin  smaragdus= 


2.  Coal  not  in  lumps  or  largo  pieces. 

Small-coal  man:  One  who  sells  coal  in  small  quan- 
tities, usually  in  connection  with  other  articles,  as 
eugrocery,  Ac. 

small-craft,  s.    A  vessel,  or  vessels  in  general,  of 
i  small  size. 

small-crepitation,  s 

Pathol.:   A  sound 
in  the  jnucous   secret: 
vesicles  of  the  lungs  ' 
pneumonia. 

small-debts,  s.pl. 

1.  In  England,  such  debts  as  are  usually  sued  for 
in  the  county  courts. 

2.  In  Scotland,  debts  under  £12,  recoverable  by 
summary  process  in  the  sheriff  court. 

Small-debt  court :  A  court  for  the  recovery  of  small 

debts ;  in  England,  the  county  courts ;  in  Scotland,    guga 

the  sheriff  courts, 
small-fruits,  subst.  pi.    Fruits  raised  in  market- 

gardens,  such  as  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  the    Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  i. 

liki-.  4.  Timidly ;  as,  to  sing  small— i.  e.,  to  speak  hum- 

small-fry,  «.  Small  creatures  collectively;  young    bly  through  fear.    (Colloq.) 

children ;  persons  of  no  importance.    (Colloquial.)       small'-age  (age  as  Ig),  "small-ache,    *smal 

[FRY  (2),«.] 


Hint,  p.  1%. 

sma-rag  -dine,  a.  [Latin  smaragdinus.']  Per- 
taining to  emerald ;  consisting  of  or  resembling 
emerald ;  of  an  emerald  green. 

sma-rag -dite,  s.  [Lat.  smaragd(us)=an  eme- 
rald; suff.  -ite  (A/in.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Amphibole  (q.v.),  of  a  light 
grass-green  color,  belonging  (according  to  Dana 
ind  others)  to  the  aluminous  division  of  the  amphi- 
>oles.  Occurs  frequently  with  the  ill-defined  form 


sma-rag-dS-chal'-cite. 

*small,  v.  t.    [SMALL,  a.]   To  make  small  or  less,    emerald  ;^Or.  chaa-o«=copper,  and  suff. ^-i(^(3fm.M 
small,  adv.    [SMALL,  a.] 
*1.  In  or  to  a  little  degree  or  quantity ;  little. 
"  It  small  avails  my  mood." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,278. 


Min.  •  The  same  as  ATACAMITE  and  DIOPTASE 
(q.  v.). 

smar  -Is,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  smaris=&  smallsea- 
fisli  mentioned  by  Oppian.] 


«"•- 

;  Sw. 


'small-hand,  s.  The  hand-writing  used  in  ordi- 
nary correspondence,  as  distinguished  from  text  or 
large-hand. 

small-hours,  s.  pi.    [HOUR.  ] 

small-intestine, «.   [INTESTINE.] 

small-lupine,  s. 

Bot.:  Lupinus  nanus. 

small-monarda,  s. 

Bot.:  Pycnanthemum  monardella. 

small-nailed  seal,  s. 

Zo6l. :  Phoca  leptonyx.    [SEA-LEOPAED.] 

small-palm,  s. 

Bot.:  Sabal palmetto. 

small-peppermint,  s. 

Bot. :  Thynms  piperella. 

small-pica, «. 

Print. :  A  size  of  type  between  long  primer  and 
pica. 

This  line  is  Small  Pica. 

•small-piece,  s.  A  Scotch  coin,  worth  about2Vid. 
sterling,  or  about  5  cents. 

Email-potatoes,  s.  Any  individual  or  thing  of 
mean  or  contemptible  condition. 

small-pox,  s. 

Pathol.:  Variola;  a  contagious  disease,    distin- 


ach,  s.     [Eng.  small,  and  *«cfc  =  parsley,  __ 
guished  from  Smyrnium  olusatrum,  the  dreat  i"ars- 


caudal  forked. 

smart,  *smarte,  *smerte,  s.,  a.  &  adv. 
smart,  mnert;  Low  Ger.  smart;  Dan.  smerte 
schmerz:  Russ.   smert;    Litli.  smerti«=deatl 
smdrta.]    [SMART,  !).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  sharp,  quick,  lively  pain  ;  a  pricking  local 
pain. 

"  And  this  we  denominate  heat,  from  that  best  known 
effect  we  find  it  have  upon  ourselves  in  raising  a  burning 
smart  in  our  flesh."— Search:  Light  of  Mature,  vol.  1.,  pt. 
i.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Severe  pain  of  mind  ;  sharp,  pungent  grief. 

"  And  mourns  with  much  and  frequent  smart." 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  xili. 

3.  A  contraction  of  smart-money  (q.  v.). 

4.  A  fellow  that  affects  smartness,  briskness,  or 


f.\ as  ^Lst'n 

guished  from  £" 
ley.    (Prior.)  ] 

Bot.:  Apium  graveolens.    [APITTM.J 

"Smallage  is  raised  by  slips  or  seed,  which  is  reddish, 
and  pretty  big,  of  a  roundish  oval  figure." — Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

small -Ish,  a.  [English  small,  a.;  -ish.]  Rather 
small. 

small  -ness,  *smal-ness,  subst.   [Eng.  small,  a. ; 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  small  or  of  little 
dimensions ;  littleness  of  size  or  extent. 

"That  sort  of  animals  being,  by  reason  of  their  small-  vivacity.  (Slang.) 
ness,  the  fittest  of  those  furnished  with  lungs."—  Boyle:  „  As  adjective: 
Works,  iii.  876. 

2.  Littleness  of  quantity,  amount,  or  value:  as, 
the  smallness  of  a  bill. 

3.  Littleness  in  degree;  as,  the  small-ness  of  pam. 

4.  Littleness  in  force  or  strength  ;  weakness. 

"  When  the  greatness  of  his  charge  exceeds 
The  smallness  of  his  powers." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  II. 

5.  Littleness  of  importance;  inconsiderableness ;    O11S,  strong,  effective;  as,  a  smart  blow, 
as,  the  smallness  of  an  affair.  r>.  Krisk,  fresh  ;  as,  a  smart  breeze. 

»6.  Fineness,  softness,  melodiousness,  clearness;       "    "-•- 
as,  the  smallness  of  a  female  voice, 
smills.,  s.pl.    [SMALL,  »., 3.] 
*smal-l#,  adu.    [Eng.amaii;  •/!/.] 
1.  In  a  small  quantity  or  degree  ;  little. 
TheF, 


,_   «, >  Frenchmen  seeing  they  could   not  thntwaypre- 

guished  by  an  eruption  of  the  skin,  passing  through  vail,  continued  their  battery  but  xmally,  on  which  before 

several  stages,  from  simple  congestion  of  the  pa-  they  had  spent  1,600  shot  in  a  day." — Kurnet:  Records; 
pill»,  followed  by  small  red  spots,  which  develo; 


1.  Causing  a  sharp,  quick,  lively  pain ;  smarting, 
pungent,  pricking. 

"Their  softest  touch  are  smart  as  lizard's  stings." 
Shakeap.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

2.  Keen,  sharp,  severe, poignant ;  as, asmarf  pain. 
8.  Vigorous,  sharp,  severe ;  as.  a  smart  skirmish. 
4.  Producing  any  effect  with  force  or  vigor ;  vigor- 


6.  Brisk,  quick;  performed  briskly;  as,  a    smart 
walk. 

7.  Brisk,  vivacious,  lively,  witty. 

8.  Brisk,  active;    quick  in  action;   not  dull   or 
slow. 

"And  sighs  for  the  smart  comrades  he  has  left." 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  468. 


op     King  Edward  (an.  3). 


9.  Quick,  intelligent,  clever,  sharp;  as,  a  smart 
business  man* 


boll,    bo?;     p6ut.    jowl;    cat,    Sell.     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin.    as;     expect      Xenophon     exist     ph  =  J. 
-clan      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion      -sion  =  shun;      -Won.      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious.    -clous,     -sious  =  sh&s.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel.     del. 
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smart-alec 

10.  Keen  or  sharp,  as  in  making  bargains;  well 
able  to  take  care  of  one's  own  interests;  sharp; 
using  sharp  practices. 

11.  Acute  and  pertinent  ;  witty,  to  the  point  ;  as, 
a  smart  answer. 

12.  Dressed  in  a  showy  manner,  spruce. 

13.  Heavy,  severe,  sharp  ;  as,  a  smart  sentence. 
C.  As  adv.  :  Smartly. 

"  For  to  lede  hym  swithe  and  smarte." 

Gotcer.  C.  A.,  vii. 
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smash,  R.  [SMASH,  v.] 
1.  A  breaking  to  pieces. 
'2,  Ruin,  destruction,  failure,  bankruptcy. 

"If  it    .    .    .    comes  to  out-aud-out  nnuisk  and  g 
up." — London  Daily  Teieyraph. 

3.  Iced  brandy-and-water.     (Slang.) 

^  All  to  smash:  All  to  pieces.     (Vulgar.) 

smash-Up,  s.    Total  ruin. 


,    . 
fool,  who  imagines  he  is  smart. 

smart-money,  s. 

1.  Money  paid  to  a  person  to  buy  himself  off  from 
some  unpleasant  difficulty  or  predicament;  specif.. 
(1)  Mil.:  Money  paid  by  a  recruit,  before  being 


"There  was  a  final  smash-up  of  his  party  as  well  as  his 
Smart-alec,  s.     A  pretended  wiseacre;  a  stupid    own  reputation."—  Sf.  James's  Gazette,  Jan.  22,  1887. 

smash -er,  s.    [  Eng.  smash ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  smashes  or  breaks. 

2.  Anything  astounding,  extraordinary',  or  very 
large  and  unusual ;  a  settler.    (Slang.) 

-.   ,-  -   -„ , ig       3.  One  who  passes  bad  coin  ;  a  coiner.    (Slang.) 

sworn  in,  to  be  free  from  his  engagement.  "Paper  of  a  kind  commonly  used  by  smashers  to  wrap 

(2)  Law:  Excessive  or  vindictive  damages ;  dam-  up  their  coins  to  prevent  their  rubbing  against  each 

ages  in  excess  of  the  injury  done ;  such  damages  are  other." — London  Evening  standard. 

partnot1thfdIfenIant!miSCODdUCt0rCrUeltyODthe  smash -Ing,  pr.  par  or  a.    [SMASH,  f.] 

2.   Money   allowed   to   soldiers   and   sailors   for  smashing-machine,  s. 

wounds  and  injuries  received  in  service.  Book-bind. :  A  press  made  on  the  principle  of  an 

smart-ticket,  s.    A  certificate  granted  to  a  sea-  embossing-press,  and  used  for  compressing  books. 

man  when  hurt,  maimed,  or  disabled  in  the  service,  *smat9h,  'smatche,  subst.    [A  softened  form  of 

showing  that  he  is  entitled  to  smart-money,  or  an  gmf,rkir    «1    T-ist 

allowance  for  wounds  or  injuries  received  in  the  m°f.                             I tmoturo>  smack. 

service.  -Thy  life  hath  had  some  smatch  of  honor  in  't." 

smart  weed   g  Shakesp.:  Julius  Crzsar,  v.  5. 

*smat9h,  *smatche,  v.  i.  [SMATCH,*.]  To  have 

Bot. :  Polygonum  hydropiper,  called  also  Arse-  „  taste  Or  smack  •  to  siiinrk 

smart.     The    English    names   refer   to    the    acrid  smack ,  to  smack. 

qualities  of  the  plant,  which  is  from  one  to  three  .  Allowing  his  description  therein  to  retain  and  smatche 

feet  high,   and   grows  in  watery  places.     [PoLY-  °*  verltle-  -Banister:  Hist,  of  Man,  p.  22. 

GOXCM.]  *smat  -ter,  *smat-er,  r.  i.  &  t.  [Sw.  smattra= 

smart,  *smerte,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  smeortan,  cogn.  to  clatter,  to  cackle,  a  variant  of  snattra=to  chat- 

with    Dut.  smarten  =  tn  give   pain;  «mart=pain;  ter;  Dan.snaddre;  Ger.  schnattern,  Dan.  snakke= 

Daa.smerte;  Svr.smtirta:  O.  H.  Ger.  smerzan=to  to  chat,  to  prate.] 

pain,   smerza  =  smart,  pain;   Ger.   schmerzen  =  to  A.  Intransitive: 


1.  To  talk  superficially  or  ignorantly ;  to  chatter. 

"A  virtuoso,  able 
To  smaller,  quack,  and  cant,  and  dabble." 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  iii.,  c.  1. 

2.  To  have  a  slight  or  superficial  knowledge  of 
anything. 


smart ;  scAmerz=smart,  pain  ;  Lat.  mordeo= to  bite.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  feel  a  lively,  pungent  pain ;  to  be  the  seat  of 
a  pungent,  local  pain,  as  from  some  piercing  or 
irritating  application. 

"I  have  some  wounds  upon  me  and  they  smart." 

Shakesp...  coriolanus,  i.  9.          B.  Trans.:  To   talk    ignorantly   or   superficially 
f.  lo  feel  pungent  pain  of  mind;  to  foel  sharp    about;  to  chatter  about, 
pain ;  to  suffer  evil  consequences ;  to  suffer,  to  bear        ,„:;*    *z_         ro 
a  penalty.  smat  -ter,  s.    [SHATTER,!'.]    Ashght  superficial 

knowledge;  a  smattering. 
"  Some  of  us  will  smart  for  it." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  v.  i.  A,'?      T   "     ludlclal    a8trology."-7V™ple.  Ancient 

_     _  and  Modern  Learning. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  a  lively,  pungent  pain  in.  "t   ts 


self  up.) 

smar-tle,  v. 
away.     (Prop.) 


[Etym.  doubtful.]     To  waste 


•atlerers," — Craniner:  Letter  unto  Hooker. 


smat  -tSr-Ing,  s.    [SHATTER,  t).]    A  slight  super- 
smarf-ly,*smert-ly,ad,,.    [Eng.  smart,  a  ;-l,j.]    filial  knowledge. 

1.  In  a  smart  manner;  so  as  to  smart;  with  sharp,    XaZula^I^LZ^m"  ""*»*«>  of  "*tere-"- 
pungent  pain. 

2.  Quickly,  briskly.  smear,  'smere,  'smerien,  'smirien,  r.  t.  [A.  S. 


"The   art,   order,    and   gravity  of   these  proceedings,     Ger.  schmieren,    from   schmeer;    Goth    smairthr= 
where  short, jsevere,  constant^  rules  were  set,  and  smartly     fatness;  «marna=dung;  Gr.  myron=au  unguent.] 

•Clarendon.-       1.  To   overspread   with   any    substance   viscous, 


pursued,  made  them  less  taken  notice  of. 
Civil  War. 

4.  Sharply,   wittily,    briskly;    as,   He    answered 
smartly. 

5.  Sharply,  heavily ;  as,  He  paid  smartly  for  his 
conduct. 

6.  Showily,  in  a  showy  manner,  sprucely;  as,  He 
dresses  smartly. 

smart   ness,  s.    [Eng.  smart,  a. ;  -ness."] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  smart ;  acuteness, 
poignancy,  keenness,  pungency. 

2.  Quickness,  briskness,  vigor ;  as.  the  smartness 
of  a  blow. 

3.  Sharpness,  wittiness,  vivacity,  cleverness. 
"No  smartness  in  the  jest."—  Cowper:  Task,  i.  469. 

*4.  Sharpness,  severity;   as,  the  smartness  of 


unctuous,  or  adhesive;  to  besmear,  to  daub. 
2.  To  soil,  to  stain,  to  contaminate,  to  pollute. 
"  My  glory  smeared  in  dust  and  blood.'' 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  v.  2. 

*Smalr'  *'    CA.  S.  8nier«=fat.] 


*1.  Fat,  grease;  a  fat,  oily  substance;  ointment, 
fatness. 

2.  A  spot  made  as  if  with  some  unctuous  sub- 
stance; a  stain,  a  blot,  a  blotch,  a  patch. 

smear-Case,  s.  [Dan.  smeer-kaas,  from  smeer= 
grease,  and  fc«  as = cheese.]  A  preparation  of  milk 
made  to  bo  spread  on  bread.  Called  also  Cottage- 
cheese. 


smear-dab,  s. 

iii-  Ichthy.:  The  Lemon  Dab  (q.  v.).    Called  also  the 

5.  ghowmess,  spmceness;  as,  smartness  of  dress.  Smooth  Dab.    [DAB  (11,  s.,  II.  2.J 

6.  Sharpness  in  dealing  with  others ;  keenness  in  „_..        ,.                                                        , 
business.  smear  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &g.    [SMEAR,  r.] 

smash,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  word  of  comparatively  recent  A;  £  B-  Aa  Pr-  Par-  <*  particip.   adj. :     (See  the 

introduction.  Sw.  dial.  smaske=tn  kiss  with  a  loud  verb'J 

noise,  to  smack  ;  s<mask=a  slight  explosion,  a  crack,  C.  As  substantive : 

Pottery:  An  operation  in  firing  whereby  an  ex- 

A.  Trans. :  To  break  m  pieces  by  violence,  to  dash  ternal  luster  is  imparted  without  glazing.  [SMEIR.] 
t°Jlleccs-  smear  '-$,  a.  [Eng.«mear;  -y.\  Tending  to  smear 

B.  Intransitive :  or  soil ;  greasy ;  unctuous,  and  adhesive. 

1.  To  go  to  pieces,  to  be  mined,  to  fail,  to  become  "  The  smeary  wax  the  brightening  blaze  supplies." 
bankrupt.    (Frequently  with  up.)     (Calloq.)  Route.  Lucan,  Pharsalia,  Hi. 

2.  To  utter  base  coin.    (Slang.)  smeath,  s.    [SMEW.] 


smell 

smeath-man  -nl-a,  K.  [Named  by  Do  Candolle, 
after  Smeathmann,  a  naturalist  and  African  trav- 
eler.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Passifloracoie.  Known  specie 
two,  both  erect  instead  of  creeping  like  mn^t  1'a- 
sion-flowers.  Smeathmaiuii't  /</'r/;/rt£u,  from  Sierra 
Leo^e,  is  cultivated  in  English  hothouses. 

smect -He, subst.  [Gr.smC-ktvs= greasy;  suff. -ite 
(.Ui»  ).] 

Mm.:  The  same  as  FULLER'S  EARTH  (q.  v.). 
smed  -diim,  «.   [A.  S.  smedeme  =  mea\,  fine  flour.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  powder  or  finest  part  of  ground  malt. 

2.  Sagacity,  quickness;   sharpness  of  apprehen- 
sion; spirit,  mettle,  liveliness. 

II.  Met  nil.:  The  smaller  particles  which  pass 
through  the  sieve  in  hutching  (q.  v.). 

smee  (!),«.    [SMEW.] 

Smee  Cl\,  s.  [Dr.  Alfred  Smee,  F.  R.  S.,  inventor 
of  the  battery.]  (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

Smee's  battery,  s. 

Elect.:  A  battery  in  which  there  is  a  sheet  of 
platinum  (or,  for  cheapness,  silver)  between  two 
vertical  plates  of  zinc.  On  the  platinum  is  a 
deposit  of  the  same  metal  finely  divided,  in  order  to 
prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  effects  of  polarization. 

smeek,  *smeke,  s.    [SMOKE.] 

smee  -kit,  a.    [SMOKED.] 

•snieeth  (1),  r.  t.  [Prob.  connected  with  smith 
(q.  v.).]  To  smoke ;  to  blacken  with  smoke. 

smeevh  (2),r.  f.    [SMOOTH,  v.]    (Pror.) 

*smeg-mat  -Ic,  a.  [English  smegmat(ite);  -ir.] 
Resembling  smegmatite  (q.  v.) ;  having  the  nature 
or  properties  of  soap ;  soapy,  detersive,  cleansing. 

smeg  -ma-tlte,  s.  [Gr.  smegma  (genit.  smegma- 
fcw)  =  an  unguent;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).~\ 

Min.:  A  soapy  clay,  occurring  at  Plombieres. 
Dana  refers  it  to  Montmorillonite  (q.  v.) 

sme'Ir,  s.    [SMEAH.] 

Pottery:  A  semi-glaze  on  pottery;  common  salt 
added  to  an  earthenware  glaze. 

smel -ite,  s.    [Gr.  sme7e=soap,  grease :  *ufT.  -ite 

3fin.:  The  same  as  KAOLIN  (q.  v.). 

smell,  smelle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Allied  to  Dut.  mtmteii 
=  to  smolder;  Low  Ger.  smelen.  The  more,original 
form  is  A.  S.  smoran,  smorian=to  suffocate.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  perceive  by  the  nose  or  by  the  olfac- 
tory nerves ;  to  perceive  the  scent  of. 

"  We  smelled  the  smoke  of  fire,  though  we  did  not  see 
it." — Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Fig. .  To  perceive  as  though  by  the  smell  or 
scent ;  to  scent  out ;  to  detect  by  sagacity. 

"  Lest  she  some  subtle  practice  smell." 

Shakesp.:  Passionate  Pilgrim,  3U7. 

B.  Intransitive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  give  out  an  odor  or  perfume;  to  affect  the- 
sense  of  smell. 

"There saw  I  eke  the  fresh  hauthome 
In  white  motley,  that  so  ewotedoth  smell." 

Lydgate:  Complaint  of  Black  Knight. 

2.  To  have  or  give  out  a  particular  odor,  perfume» 
or  scent.    (Followed  by  o/.) 

"Honey  in  Spain  smelleth  apparently  of  the  rosemary 
or  orange,  from  whence  the  bee  gathereth  it." — Bacon. 

S.  To  practice  smelling ;  to  exercise  the  sense  of 
smell. 

"  Whosoever  shall  make  like  unto  that*  to  smell  thereto 
shall  be  cnt  off."— Exodus  xxx.  88. 

*II.  Fig. :  To  have  a  particular  tincture  or 
smack ;  to  smack. 

"Thy  counsel  smells  of  no  cowardice." 

Shakctp.:  Titus  Andronicas,  ii.  L 
•"  (1)  To  smell  a  rat:  [RAT,  «.  T] 
*(2)  Tosmellout:  To  find  out  by  sagacity, 
smell,  *smel,  'smelle,  *smul,  s.  [SMELL,  r.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Hidden  wayes,  that  scarse  an  hound  by  smell 
Can  follow  out."  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  6. 

2.  The  quality  of  a  thing  or  substance,  or  emana- 
tion therefrom,  which  affects  the  olfactory  nerves; 
scent,  odor,  perfume. 

"All  the  smell  of  plants,  and  of  other  bodies,  is  caused 
by  these  volatile  parts." — Heid  On  the  Human  .Wind, 
ch.  ii.,  g  1. 

II.  Physiol.:  The  perception  of  odorous  emana- 
tions, the  nature  of  which  is  not  certainly  known. 
They  may  consist  of  aerial  waves,  or  may  be  aerial 
particles  of  the  odorous  substance.  In  either  caafti 
they  are  extremely  delicate;  air  containing  only  a 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w€,    w«t,     here,     camel,    h5r,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p6t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     wBrk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,    cub.     cure,    unite,     cfir.    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  ft.      qu  =  kw. 


smell-smock 


years.  These  particles  must  bo  conducted  to  the 
nostrils  by  the  air,  or  no  impression  will  be  per- 
ceived. The  organ  of  smell  is  situated  in  the  upper 


septum  mini  being  specially  mocuneci  lor  tins  pur 
IM.SI-.  [ANOSMIA.]  Smell  exists  in  all  the  higher 
animals.  Darwin  (Descent  of  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i.) 
says  that  it  is  of  supreme  importance  to  the  Rumi- 
[i.iiits  in  warning  them  of  danger,  to  the  Carmvora 
tor  finding  their  prey,  and  to  others  again,  as  the 
wild  boar,  for  both  purposes  combined.  Mr.  S.  P. 
Woodward  finds  it  present  in  the  Cephalopoda  and 
(!a>Tt-ropods. 

smell-smock,  s. 

Botany:  (1)  Cardamine  pratensis;   (2)  Anemone 
Hi-morom.    (Britten  dt  Holland.) 
smell  -e"r,  s.    [Eng.  smell,  v. ;  -er.) 

1.  One  who   smells ;   one  who    perceives  by  the 
organs  of  smell. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  gives  out  an  odor  or 
trnell. 

"Such  nasty  smellers    .    .    . 

Thev  might  have  cudgell'd  me  with  their  very  stinks." 
Beamn.  cC-  Flet.:  -Vice  Valor,  v.  1. 

3.  The  nose.    Also  applied  to  a  blow  on  the  nose. 
(1'iti/HiAtic  ttlang.) 

4.  '(PI.) :  The  vibrissse  of  a  cat.    (Prov.) 
'smell  -feast,  s.    [Eng.  smell,  and  feast.) 

1.  One  who  is  quick  at  finding  and  frequenting 
good  tables ;  a  parasite. 

"An  intruder,  and  a  common  smell-feast,  that  sponges 
•upon  other  people's  trenchers." — L'Estrange. 

2.  A  feast  at  which  the  guests  are  supposed  to 
feed  upon  the  odors  of  the  viands. 

smell'-Ing,  *smell-ynge,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  subst. 
[SMELL,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb). 

C.  -4s  substantive : 

1.  The  sense  by  which  odors  are  perceived;  the 
sense  of  smeli. 

"  Smelling  is  another  sense,  that  seems  to  be  wrought  on 
by  bodies  at  a  distance." — Locke:  Elements  of  Natural 
I'i'iliisnphy,  ch.  xi. 

2.  The  act  of  one  who  smells, 
smelling-bottle, ».    A  small  bottle  containing 

some  agreeable  or  pungent  scent,  used  either  as  a 
remedy  against  faintness,  or  to  please  and  stimu- 
late the  sense  of  smell. 

smelling-committee,  s.  A  committee  appointed 
to  investigate  anything  unpopular,  or  of  low 
character. 

smelling-salts,  s.  pi.  Volatile  salts  used  for 
exciting  the  organs  of  smell. 

*smel  -less,  a.    [Eng.  smel(l),  s. ;  -less.) 

1.  Destitute  of  smell ;  having  no  smell,  odor,  or 
scent. 

'2.  Not  having  the  sense  of  smell. 

smelt,  «.    [A.  S.  smelt ;  cogn.  with  Danish  smelt ; 
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smelter's  fume,  s. 

Mctall.:  The  metallic  fume  resulting  from  the 
smelting  of  load,  the  sublimation  of  zinc  from  ore, 
mercury  from  cinnabar,  &c. 

smelt  -er-f,  s.  [Eng.  smelt;  -eri/.)  A  house  or 
place  where  ores  are  smelted. 

smelt -Ie,  8.    [Eng.  smelt,  s. ;  -ie.) 

Ichthy. :  Morrhua  lusca.    [BIT,  s.,  2.] 

smelt  -Iftg,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [SMELT,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  obtaining 
metal  from  ore  by  the  combined  action  of  heat,  air, 
ami  fluxes.  The  operation  varies  according  to  the 
different  metallic  ores  to  bo  operated  on.  In  smelt- 
ing iron,  the  ore  is  first  roasted  in  a  kiln,  in  order 
to  drive  off  the  water,  sulphur,  and  arsenic  with 
which  it  is  more  or  less  combined  in  its  native 
state,  and  is  then  subjected  to  the  heat  of  a  blast- 
furnace, along  with  certain  proportions  of  coke  or 
coal  and  limestone,  varying  according  to  the  qual- 
ity and  composition  of  the  ore  to  be  heated. 
[ BLAST-FURNACE.]  The  smelting  of  copper  cor 
sists  in  alternate  roastings  and  fusions.  The  fin 
of  these  operations  is  calcining  the  ore  in  furnaces 
in  which  the  heat  is  applied,  and  increased  grad- 
ually, till  the  temperature  be  as  high  as  the  ore 
can  support  without  melting  or  agglutinating,  when 
the  ore  is  thrown  into  an  arch  formed  under  the 
sole  of  the  furnace.  The  second  operation,  or 
fusion  of  the  calcined  ore,  is  performed  in  a  luted 
furnace,  the  ore  having  been  spread  uniformly  over 
the  hearth,  and  fluxes,  such  as  lime,  sand,  or  fluor- 
spar, being  added  when  required,  although  the 


smile 

'smlck  er-ifig,  «.    [SMICKER,  r.]    An  amorous 


—Dryiten:  To  Mrs.  Steward,  let.  35. 

'smlCk'-eX  «.  .[Eng.  smock;  dimin.  suff.  -et.)  A 
little  smock,  a  shift. 

"  The  white  smickets  wave  below." 

Combe:  Dr.  Syntax,  ii.  5. 

'smlck-ljf,  adv.  [SMICKER.]  Smartly,  trimly, 
amorously.  (Ford:  Sun's  Darling,  ii.  1.) 

fsmlck  -smock,  s.    [Cf.  smell-smock.) 

Bof. :  Cardamine  pratensis. 

smld  -dum,  s.    [SMEDDTJM.] 

smlddum-tails,  s.pl. 

Mining :  The  slimy  mud  deposited  in  ore-washing. 

smld  -djf, «.    [SMITHY.] 

smift,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mining :  A  match  of  paper  saturated  with  niter  or 
other  combustible  substance,  for  igniting  a  charge 
of  powder;  a  fuse.  Paper  rubbed  over  with  gun- 
powder and  grease  is  also  used  by  miners. 

sml-la  -ge-8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  smilax,  genit. 
smilac(is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acecej 

Botany:  Sarsaparillas ;  an  order  of  Dictyogens. 
Herbs  or  under-shrubs  often  climbing,  and  with 
fleshy  tuberous  rhizomes;  leaves  reticulated;  peri- 
anth six-parted ;  stamens  six ;  style  generally  trifid ; 
stigmas  three ;  ovary  with  three  cells,  each  with  one 
or  many  seeds;  fruit,  a  roundish  berry.  Known 
genera  two;  species  120,  widely  distributed,  but 
most  numerous  in  Asia  and  America. 


tiles the  several  earthy  components  of  which  shall 
serve  as  fluxes  in  the  fusion  of  the  mass.  These 
two  processes  of  calcination  and  fusion  are  re- 


INorw.  smelta.) 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sens 


obtained.  In  smelting  lead,  the  ores,  after  being 
sorted,  cleansed,  ground,  and  washed,  are  roasted 
in  furnaces,  which  are  without  any  blast  or  blow- 
ing apparatus,  the  ores  being  separable  from  the 
metal  by  its  great  fusibility.  The  smelting  of  tin 
consists  of  the  calcining  or  roasting  of  the  ores 
after  they  had  been  cleaned,  sorted,  stamped,  and 
washed. 

smelting-furnace,  8.  A  furnace  for  disenea- 
ging  the  metal  from  its  gangne  or  the  non-metallif- 
erous portions  of  the  ore.  The  furnaces  differ 
much,  according  to  the  metals  to  be  treated. 
[BLAST-FUBNACE,  REVEBBEBATOBY-FUEXACE.] 

smSr  -dls,  8.  [Etym.  doubtful,  perhaps  from  Gr. 
Smerdts=the  son  of  Cyrus.] 

Paloeont.:  A  genus  of  Percida?,  from  the  Eocene 
of  Monte  Bolca. 

sme-rln'-thiis,  s.  [Greek  smerinthos—a  cord,  a 
line,  a  kind  of  bird.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Sphingid*.  Antennae  serrate; 
no  distinct  tongue. 

smerk,  smgrk '-f ,  a.  [Eng.  smerk;  -y.)  Smart, 
jaunty,  spruce. 

smSr  -lln,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ichthy. :  Cobites  aculeata.  (Goodrich  &  Porter.) 

smer  -w8rt,  subsl.    [Mid.  Eng.  8mer=smear,  and 


.        . nse  as  II. 
*2.  Fig. :  A  gull,  a  simpleton. 
"Talk  what  you  will,  he  is  a  very  smelt."— Beaum.  * 
Flet.:  Love's  Pilgrimage,  v.  2. 

II.  Ichthy.:  Osments  eperlanus ;  a  small  anadro- 
mous  Bsh,  common  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  fresh 
waters  of  northern  and  central  Europe,  and  of  cor- 
responding American  latitudes,  from  August  to 
May,  returning  to  the  sea  after  it  has  deposited  its 
eggs.  The  Smelt  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  food 
fishes.  It  is  about  seven  inches  long;  scales  small, 
oval,  and  deciduous ;  back  of  a  transparentgreenish 
tinge;  sides  silvery.  The  lower  jaw  projects  beyond 
the  upper.  It  sometimes  becomes  landlocked  in 
lakes.  [New  Zealand  Smelt.) 
smelt,  pret.&pa.  par.  ofv.  [SMELL,  ».] 
smelt,  ti.  t.  I  Dan.  imelte—to  fuse,  to  melt;  Sw. 
sro<J(ta=to  smolt-to  run,  to  liquefy ;  smalta  malm= 
to  smelt  ore;  O.  Dut.  smitten,  sme/fen=to  melt,  to 
smelt;  O.  H.  German  smalzjan;  Ger.  schmelzen.) 
I  MELT.]  To  fuse,  as  an  ore,  so  as  to  separate  the 
metal  from  extraneous  substances. 

"  What  tools  are  used  in  smelting,  their  figures,  use,  Ac., 
and  the  whole  manner  of  working." — Boyle:  Works,  v.  741. 

smelt  -8r,  «.  [SMELT,  v.)  One  who  smelts  ore ; 
me  whose  occupation  is  to  fuse  ores. 

"  A  name  which  stamps  the  locality  where  the  copper 
md  tin  were  mingled  together  by  the  smelter." — Datr- 
.-ms:  Early  Man  in  Britain,  ch.  xi. 


smew  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Perhaps  a  contract,  of  ice- 
nieMJ  =  ice-gull;  ci.  Ger.  weisse  nonne  =  the  smew; 
eismowe=t\\e  fulmar  (q.  v.),] 

Ornith. :  Mergus  albellus,  called  also  the  Smeo  or 
Nun,  frequenting  the  sea-shore,  and  also  inland 
ponds  and  lakes  in  Eu- 
rope and  America.  The 
adult  male  is  about  sev- 
enteen inches  long; 
head,  chin  and  neck 
white,  a  black  patch 
round  the  eyes,  and  over 
the  back  of  the  head  is 
a  green  streak  forming, 
with  some  white  elon- 
gated feathers,  a  kind  of 
crest;  back  black,  tail 
gray,  wings  black  and 
white,  under  surface 
white,  penciled  with 
gray  on  the  flanks.  The  female  is  smaller,  with 
plumage  chiefly  reddish-brown  and  gray.  The 
Smew  is  a  shy  bird ;  it  flies  well,  but  like  most 
Divers,  walks  badly,  from  the  backward  position 
of  its  legs. 

*smlck  -5r,  v  i.  [Sw.  smtcfcra;  Danish  smigre.) 
[SMICKER,  a.]  To  look  amorously  or  wantonly. 

*smlck  -er,  adj.  [A.  S.  «micer=neat,  elegant.] 
Gay,  spruce,  smart,  amorous,  wanton. 


Smew. 


which  he  extracted  from  the  root  of  smilax. 

sml  -la-Cln,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  smilai,  genit.  smi- 
lac(is) ;  -in  (Chem,).)  [SAESAPAEILLIN.] 

smi-la-§I'-na,  subst.  [Dimin.  from  Latin  smilax 
(q.  v.).] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Asparageee,  or  Asparageneee. 
Rootstock  slender,  creeping;  stem  erect,  leafy; 
leaves  alternate;  flowers  white,  in  terminal  ra- 
cemes: perianth  of  four  free  segments  in  one  series, 
or  six  in  two  series ;  stamens  four  or  six ;  ovary  with 
two  to  three  cells,  each  cell  with  one  or  two  ovules ; 
fruit  a  berry.  Known  species  about  ten,  from  the 
north  temperate  zone.  The  berries  of  Smilacina 
ramosa  are  said  to  bo  diuretic. 

sml -lax,  s.  [Latin,  from  Gr.  smilax= the  holly, 
the  yew,  &c.] 

1.  Botany :  The  typical  genus  of  Smilaceaa  (q.  v.). 
Perianth  petaloid,  six-partite ;  stamens  six ;  etigmas 
three,  spreading;  ovary  with  three  cells,  each  one- 
seeded,  pendulous ;  berry  one  to  three-celled,  one  to 
three-seeded.    Climbing  shrubs  from  tropical  coun- 
tries, as  far  north  as  Southern  Europe.    Many  spe- 
cies fnrnish  sarsaparilla  (q.  v.).    The  leaves  of  the 
Australian  Smilax  glycyphylla  are  called  SweetTea. 
The  Chinese  eat  the  rhizome  of  S.  China  instead  of 
rice,  and,  like  the  Hindus,  prescribe  it  in  rheuma- 
tism, &c.  The  large  tuberous  rhizomes  of  S.  lancece- 
/o&iaare  often  eaten,  the  juice  is  used  in  rheuma- 
tism, and  the  residue  laid  over  the  affected  parts. 
S.  pseudo-China,  in  the  United  States  is  used  as 
an   alterative.     It  constitutes  the   basis  of  many 
drinks  given  by  the  herbalists.     With  maize,  sassa- 
fras, and  molasses  it  is  manufactured  by  the  Caro- 

2.  Palo?.obot.:  The  genus  occurs  in  the  Lignitic- 
sories  (q.v.).    Eight  species  are  in  the  Miocene  of 
(Eningen,  &c.,  in  Switzerland,  flowers  and  leaves 
being  preserved  in  the  slate.    Some  occur  in  the 
Pliocene  of  Italy. 

smile,  v.  i.  &t.  [Sw.  smi(a=to  smirk,  to  smile,  to 
simper;  Dan.  smile;  M.  H.  Ger.  smielen  smieren, 
smiren;  Lat.  miror=to  wonder  at,  admire ;  mirus= 
wonderful.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  express  kindness,  love,  pleasure,  or  amuse- 
ment by  a  change  of  the  countenance,  especially  by 
a  movement  of  the  month ;  to  laugh  gently.    (The 
opposite  to  frown.) 

"And  one  smiled,  and  another  smiled,  and  they  all 
smiled  for  joy  that  Christiana  was  become  a  pilgrim."— 
Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  To  express  slight  contempt  by  a  look  implying 
sarcasm  or  pity ;  to  sneer. 

"  "Twas  what  I  said  to  Craggs  and  Child, 
Who  praised  my  modesty  and  smiled." 

Pope:  Imit.  Horace,  i.  67. 

3.  To  look  gay,  cheerful,  or  joyful ;  to  have  such 
an  appearance  as  to  excite  cheerfulness  or  joy. 

"Smiling  plenty  and  fair  prosperous  days." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  6. 

*4.  To  appear  propitious  or  favorable ;  to  favor. 
"Smile,  gentle  heaven." 

Sliakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  8. 
5.  To  take  a  drink  of  liquor.    (Slang.) 


bfil,    bo?;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun:      -Won,      -5ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die.    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


sinile 
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smockless 


B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  express  by  or  with  a  smile;  as,  to  smile  a 
welcome. 

*2.  To  put  an  end  to;  to  disperse or  dispel  by  smil- 
ing; to  exercise  influence  on  by  smiling,  (Followed 
by  away  or  the  like.) 

"  No  fair  Hebrew  hoy 
Shall  smile  away  my  maiden  blame." 

Tennyson:  Dream  of  Fair  Women. 

*3.  To  smile  at ;  to  receive  or  hear  with  a  smile. 
"  Smile  you  my  speeches,  as  I  were  a  fool?" 

Shakesp..-  Lear,  ii.  2. 

*4.  To  wrinkle  or  contract  by  smiling. 
"  He  does  smile  his  face  into  more  lines  than  is  on  the 
new  map."—  Shakes?..-  Twelfth.  Night,  iii.  2. 

smile,  *smyle,  s.    [SMILE,  v.] 

1.  A  slight  contraction  of  the  features  of  the  face 
indicative  of  pleasure,  amusement,  approbation,  or 
kindness.    (The  opposite  to  frown.) 

"Sweet  intercourse 

Of  looks  and  smiles;  for  untiles  from  reason  flow, 
To  brute  denied."  Milton:  F.  L.,  ix.  289. 

2.  Gay,  cheerful,  or  joyous  appearance ;  as,  the 
smiles  of  spring. 

3.  Favor,    propitiotisness,  countenance,  support. 
"Methought  I  stood  not  in  the  smile  of  heaven." 

Shakesp..-  Henry   VIII.,  ii.  4. 

4.  An  expression  of  countenance,  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  smile,  but  expressing  slight  contempt, 
scorn,  or  self-satisfaction;  a  sneering  or  contempt- 
uous smile. 

5.  A  dram.    (Slang.) 

*smile -f  41,  a.  [Eng.  smile,  s. ;  -ful(l),]  Full  of 
smiles;  smiling. 

smile  -less,  a.  [Eng.  smile,  s. ;  -less.'}  Not  hav- 
ing a  smile;  without  a  smile. 

"Smileless,  voiceless,  and  bed  ragged." — Scribner's  Mag- 
azine, Aug.,  1880,  p.  607. 

smll  -§r,  subst.  [Eng.  swuZ(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
smiles. 

"And  when  they  love,  your  smilers  guess  not  how." 
Byron:  Lara,  ii.  22. 

*smll  -et,  s.   [Eug.  smile;  dim.  suff.  -et.]   A  little 
smile.    (Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  3.) 
Ginil    nig,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SMILE,  v.} 
smil -Ing-lf,  adv.     [Eng.  smiling;    -ly.]     In  a 
smiling  manner,  with  a  smile  or  smiles. 

"All  the  regions 
Do  smilingly  revolt."— Shakesp. •.  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

*cmll  -Ing-n§ss,  s.  [Eng.  smiling;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  smiling. 

"The  very  knowledge  that  he  lived  in  vain    .    .    . 
Had  made  Despair  a  smilingness  assume." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  16. 

*smllt,  r.  *.  [Apparently  from  smelt  or  melt.]  To 
melt. 

"Having  too  much  water,  many  corns  will  smilt  or  have 
their  pulp  turned  into  a  substance  like  thick  cream." — 
Mortimer;  Husbandry, 

smln-thl  -nas,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  8minth(us); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tncp.] 

ZooL:  A  sub-family  of  Muridae,  with  one  genus, 
Sminthus,  founded  for  the  reception  of  Sminfhus 
vagus,  discovered  in  the  Crimea,  ranging  through 
Eastern  Europe  to  Tartary  and  Siberia.  One  ortwo 
other  species  have  since  been  discriminated:  M.  |, 
the  first  and  fourth  much  smaller  than  those  be- 
tween them 

smln-thu  -rl-dffl,  s.  pi.    [N.  L.] 

ZoQl.:  The  name  given  to  a  numerous  family  of 
springtails.  infesting  flowers. 

smln  thus,  subst.  [From  an  old  Cretan  word, 
*mint&<M=a  field-mouse.]  [SlOHTHINJB.] 

smirch,  i\  t.  [From  the  same  root  as  smear 
(<!•  v.).]  To  smear,  to  stain,  to  soil,  to  dirty. 

"  He  seized 

In  both  hi:;  hands  the  dust  that  lay  around, 
And  threw  it  on  his  head,  and  smirched  his  hair." 

M.  Arnold:  Sohrab  and  Kustum. 

smirk,  *smerk,  *smirke,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  smerdan, 
from  the  same  root  AS  smile;  cf.  M.  H.  Ger.smieren, 
smiren=z to  smile.  [SMILE,  v.\  To  smile  affectedly 
or  wantonly;  to  simper;  to  assume  an  affectedly 
soft  or  kind  look. 

"Her  grizzled  locks  assume  a  smirking  prace, 
And  art  has  level  I'd  her  deep  furrow'd  face." 

Young;  Love  of  Fame,  v. 

smirk, *smirke,  s.  &  a.    [SMIRK,  v.] 

A.  As  subst, :  An  affected  smile ;   a  soft  look,  a 
simper. 

"Oh!  torture  me  not,  for  love's  sake, 
With  the  smirk  of  those  delicate  lips." 

Jrnyns:  A  Song. 

B.  As  adj. :  Smart,  spruce. 

"  Seest  how  brag  yornl  bul  locke  beares, 
So  xtiti !•>.'•',  so  smoothe,  his  pricked  eares  ?" 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  Feb. 


*smlrk -If,  (tar.  [Eng.8»urfc;  ~ly.]  In  a  smirk- 
ing manner ;  with  a  smirk. 

"  Smirhltj  thus  gan  say." — Sidney.-  Arcadia,  p.  258. 

smirk  -y1,  a.  [Eng.  smirk;  -y.]  Smart,  spruce. 
(Prvv.) 

*smlt,  pa.  par.  ofv.    [SMITE.] 

smit,  r.  /.  [A.  S.  smitan=tfi  infect ;  besmitan=to 
pollute,  to  defile;  Ger.  smitten,  schmitzen  =  to  be- 
smear.] To  infect.  (Prov.) 

smite,  *smight,  *smyte  (pa.  t.  *smat,  *smoot, 
*smot,  smote;  pa.  par.  *«mtfen,  smitten),  v.  t.  &  i. 
[A.  S.  mutton  (pa.  t.  smdt ;  pa.  par.  smi'ten) ;  cogn. 
withDut.fimyYfn;  Sw.*midu=to forge;  Dan.smj'de 
=  to  fling;  O.  H.  Ger.  smizan—to  throw,  to  stroke, 
to  smear;  Ger.  sctimeixsen  =  to  smite,  to  fling.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  strike;  to  give  a  blow  to,  as  with  the  hand, 
a  weapon  held  in  the  hand,  or  anything  thrown ;  to 
beat. 

2.  To  destroy  the  life  of  with  weapons  of  any 
kind;  to  kill,  to  slay,  to  slaughter. 

"The  servants  of  David  hud  smitten  of  Benjamin,  and 
of  Abner's  men,  so  that  three  hundred  and  three  score 
men  died."— 2  Samuel  ii.  31. 

3.  To  blast ;  to  destroy  the  life  or  vigor  of,  as  by  a 
stroke  or  some  destructive  visitation. 

"  And  the  flax  and  the  barley  was  smitten." — Exodus 
ix.  81. 

*4.  To  afflict,  to  chasten,  to  punish ;  to  visit  with 
punishment  or  suffering. 

"Let  us  not  mistake  God's  goodness,  nor  imagine, 
because  he  smites  us,  that  we  are  forsaken  by  him." — 
Wake. 

5.    To  strike  or  affect  with  any  passion. 
"Septimius  no  sooner  saw  her,  but  he  was  smit  with  an 
involuntary  passion." — Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  1. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  strike,  to  deliver  strokes. 

"Saw  where  the  sword  of  Michael  smote." 

Milton:  P.  L.t  vi.  250. 

2.  To  strike,  to  collide,  to  knock. 

3.  To  affect  as  by  a  stroke;  to  enter  or  penetrate 
with  quickness  and  force ;  to  shoot. 

41  All  that  secret  regret,  and  those  inward  smit  ings, 
.  .  .  which  are  so  often  felt  in  the  minds  of  men,  upon 
the  commission  of  any  great  sin." — tt'Ukins:  Natural 
Religion,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

smite,  s.  [SMITE,  v.]  A  stroke,  a  blow,  a  sudden 
affection.  (Prov.) 

smit  -er,  s.  [English  smit(e) ,  v. ;  -cr.J  One  who 
smites. 

smith,  s.  [A.  S.  smidhj  cogn.  with  But.  smid; 
Icel.  smidhr ,'  Dan.  &  Sw.  smed;  M.  H.  Ger.  smit, 
amid;  Goth,  smit  ha;  Ger.  schmied.  From  the  same 
root  as  smooth  (q.  v.).] 

1.  One  who  forges  with  the  hammer;  one  who 
works  in  metals;  as,  a  goldsmith,  a  Bilvenmftfc; 
when  used  independently,  it  is  generally  applied  to 
a  blackswitto  (q.  v.). 

*2.  One  who  makes,  effects,  or  accomplishes  any- 
thing. 

"The  doves  repented,  though  too  late, 
Become  the  smiths  of  their  own  foolish  fate." 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  1,268. 

*smitll,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  smidhian.]  To  beat  into 
shape,  to  forge, 

*smlth  -craft,  s.  [Eng.  smith,  and  craft.']  The 
art,  occupation,  or  business  of  a  smith ;  smith's 
work;  smithing. 

"Inventors  of  pastorage,  smithcraft,  and  music."  — 
Ralfigh. 

smlyh-Srs.,  smith -greens.,  subst.  pi.  [Etym. 
doubtful.]  Small  fragments. 

"Knocked  heaps  of  things  to  smithereens." — Black: 
Adventures  of  a  1'ltaeton,  ch.  ill. 

*smlth  -eT-f,  s.    [Eng.  smith;  -er?/.] 

1.  The  workshop  of  a  smith ;  a  smith's  shop,  a 
smithy. 

2.  Work  done  by  a  smith. 

3.  The  act,  art.  or  process  of  forging  or  hammer- 
ing a  mass  of  iron  or  other  metal  into  a  desired 
shape;  smithing. 

"The  din  of  all  this  smit  hern  may  some  time  or  other 
possibly  wake  this  noble  duke."  —  Burke:  A  Letter  to  a 
Noble  Lord. 

smith  -I-a,,  s.  [Named  after  Sir  James  Smith 
(1759-1828),  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Lin- 
neean  Society.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hedysareip  (?}.  Herbs  or  under- 
shrubs  from  the  tropics  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Smithia 
sensitiva  has  sensitive  leaves. 

smith  -Ing,  s.  [Eng.  smith;  -ing.]  The  act,  art, 
or  process  of  forging  or  working  metals  into  a 
desired  shape. 

smith  -s6n-lte,  s.  [After  Smithson,  who  ana- 
lyzed both  the  zinc  carbonate  and  silicate;  suffix 
>ite  (Min.).] 


1.  An  ore  of  zinc  occurring  abundantly,  both  crys- 
tallized and  massive,  also  stalactitic,mammillated 
ami  botryoidal  with  fibrous  structure.    Crystalli- 
zation,   orthorhombic.       Hardness,  4'5-5 ;   specific 
gravity,    3*16-3*9 ;    luster,  vitreous    to   sub-pearly ; 
color,  white,  sometimes  bluish  or  greenish ;  stroak. 
white;  brittle;  pyroclectric.    Composition:  Silica, 
25*0;  oxide  of  zinc,  67*5;  water,  7*5=100.  correspond- 
ing  with     the     formula    2ZnO,SK>2+HO.       Dana 
divides  this  species  into  (1)  Ordinary:  (a)  in  crys- 
tals, (h)  mammillary pretalactitic,  (c)  massive;  I'J) 
Carbonated,  containing  from  12  to  20  per  cent,  of 
carbonate  of  zinc;  (3)  Argillaceous.    As  this  name 
has  hoen  used  by  different  mineralogists  both  for 
the  silicate  and  the  carbonate  of  zinc,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  confusion  arising  therefrom,  in  the  Brit. 
Mtts.   Cat.   Konugott's    name,    Hemimorphite,  has 
been  adopted. 

2.  The  same  as  CALAMINE  (q.  v.). 

smith'--?,  «.  [A.  S.  smidhdh;  Icel.  smidja.]  The 
workshop  of  a  smith. 

smit    Ing",  pr.  par.  or  a.     [S.MITE,  r.] 

smiting-line,  s. 

Naiit.:  A  rope  by  which  a  yarn-stoppornl  s;til  is 
loosened  without  sending  the  men  aloft. 

smltt,  s.  [Low  German  smitt,  schmitte;  Gorman 
schmitz,  schmifze,  from  smitten,  schmitzen=to  be- 
smear.] The  finest  of  the  clayey  ore  made  up  into 
balls,  and  used  for  marking  sheep. 

*smlt  -ted,  pa.  par.  ofv.    [SMITE,  r.] 
smit  -ten,  pa.  par.  ofv.    [SMITE,  t?.] 

1.  Struck,  killed,  slain,  blasted;    afflicted,  pun- 
ished, destroyed. 

"We  did  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and 
afflicted."— Isaiah,  liii.  4. 

2.  Affected  with  some  passion,  as  love ;  excited  or 
struck  by  something  impressive. 

"He  was  himself  no  less  smitten  with'Constantia." — 
Addison.  (Toad.) 

smit -tie,  v.  /.  [Eng.  smit;  frequent,  suff.  -le.] 
To  infect.  (Prov.) 

smit  -tie,  smit  -tllsh,  a.  [SMITTLE,  r.]  Infec- 
tious, contagious,  (Prov.) 

'"Tis  a  smittle  night  for  rheumatics."—//.  Khignley- 
Geoffrey  Hamlyn,  ch.  xxxvi. 

smock,  *smocke.  smok,  s.   [A.  S.  smoe,  from 

smogen,  pa.  par.  of  smeogan,  smti#an=to  creep; 
Icel.  smokkr=a  smock,  from  smognin,  pa.  par.  of 
smjuga=to  creep  through  a  hole,  to  put  on  a  gar- 
ment.] (SMUG,  SMUGGLE.] 

1.  A  shift,  a  chemise,  a  woman's  undergarment. 
"You  may  do  what  you  please;  you  may  sell  my  chemise, 

Mrs.  F.  was  too  well-bred  to  mention  her  snmck." 

Barham:  Ing.  Legends;  Look  at  the  Clock. 

2.  A  smock-frock  (q.  v.). 

TT  It  was  sometimes  used  adjectively,  as  equiva- 
lent to,  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with  women, 
female ;  as,  amocfc-treason  (Ben  Jonson),  smock- 
loyalty  (Dryden),  &c. 

*smock-faced,  «.  Having  a  feminine  counte- 
nance, appearance,  or  complexion;  smooth-faced! 
effeminate. 

*'  But  active  in  the  foremost  ranks  appear, 
And  leave  young  smock'fac'd  beaux  to  guard  the  rear." 
Fenton;  Prologue  to  Spartuti  Dnmt. 

smock-frock,  s.  A  garment  of  coarse  material, 
resemblinga  shirt,  worn  by  farm  laborers  over  their 
other  clothes. 

"  He  WHS  often  introduced  into  meetings  through  buck 
doors,  with  a  smock-frock  on  his  back  and  a  whip  in  his 
hand."— Macau! ay;    History   Eng., 
ch.  vii. 

smock-mill,  s.  A  form  of 
windmill  in  which  a  cap  turns 
on  a  vertical  axis  to  present 
the  sails  toward  the  wind.  The 
torm  is  used  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  postmill,  in  which  the 
whole  mill  rotates  for  a  simi- 
lar purpose.  It  is  also  called 
the  Dutch  mill,  as  being  the 
form  most  commonly  used  in 
Holland  for  pumping.  Tue 
mill  in  the  illustration  is  at 
Blean.  a  village  near  Canter- 
bury, England. 

*smock-race,  s.  A  race  run 
by  women  for  the  prize  of  a 
fine  smock.  (Xorth.) 


*smock?  i'.  t.  [SHOOK,  i.l  To 

rovide  with  a  smock  ;  to  clothe 


pro 


Smock -in  ill. 


or  dress  in  a  smock  or  smock-frock. 

"Though  smocked,  or  furred  and  purpled." 

Tennyson:  Princess,  iv.  228 

*sm6ck  -less,  *smok-les,  a.    [Eng.  smock,  e.; 
-less.}    Wanting  a  smock  ;  without  a  smock. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     wh£t,     f&ll,     father;     w$,    wgt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thgre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine,   g5,    pdt, 
or,     wore.     wolf.     w3rk.     wh6,     sftn;     mate,     cub,    cure,    unite,     eur,    rule,    full;     try.     Syrian,     se.    oe  =  5;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


smokable 

sm6k-a-ble,  smoke  -a-ble,  "•  [Eng.  smoke, 
v.:  -able.]  Capable  of  being  smoked;  fit  to  be 
smoked. 

"The  question  whether  green  tobacco  can  be  rendered 
smokeable  by  any  process  of  drying  has  yet  to  be  decided." 
—  L<ni<l«u  1'ttily  Telegraph. 

smoke  'smoake,  *smok,  s.  [A.  S.  smoca,  from 
smoi-'-ii,  pa.  pur.  <>f  «me<Jcon=to  smoke,  to  reck; 
cogn.  with  But.  smoofc=smoke ;  Dan.  smoye=to 
-moke-  (ier.  sclunauch=smoke ;  Irish  s?n«i(i=va- 
por,  smoke;  mucfc=smoke;  Wei.  mi«a=smoke.J 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Any  volatile,  and  specially  any  carbonaceous 
matter  escaping  from  a  burning  substance.    >V  hen 
wood  or  coal  is  in  process  of  combustion,  it  omits, 
not  merely  minute  particles  of  uuconsumed  carbon, 
but  invisible  gaseous  matter.    Appliances  for  con- 
suming smoke  aim  simply  at  preventing  the  rise  of 
the  carbonaceous  particles,  ignoring  the   unseen 
gases.    They  turn  on  the  furnishing  of  a  supply  of 
air  containing  an  abundance  of  oxygen,  the  absence 
of  which  is  the  reason  why  any  carbon  escapes  un- 
Bonsumed. 

"And  there  arose  the  smok  of  a  great  fornace."—  Rerela- 
lionix.  (1651.) 

2.  Something  resembling  smoke ;  a  vapor ;  an  ex- 
halation. 

"  For  smoke  and  dusty  vapors  of  the  night." 

SlMkesp.:  Henru  VI.,  PI.  /.,  il.  2. 

3.  The  act  of  drawing  in    and    puffing   out  the 
fumes  of  burning  tobacco. 

4.  A  cigar.    (Slang.) 
*5.  A  chimney. 

"  Dublin  hath  Houses  of  more  than  one  Smoak."—  Petty: 
Poiit.  MIIT?B  of  Ireland,  p.  9. 

II.  Fig.:  Something  light,  inconsiderable,  or  un- 
important ;  idle  talk ;  mere  words ;  vanity,  empti- 
ness. 


"This  helpless  smoke  of  words." 

Sltakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucres,  1,027. 

1  Like  smoke:  Very  rapidly.    (Slang.) 

smoke-arch,  s. 

Mi-am  Emj.:  The  smoke-box  of  a  locomotive. 

smoke-ball,  s. 

Ordn.:  A  paper  shell  filled  with  a  composition 
which,  when  ignited,  emits  volumes  of  smoke. 
Smoke-balls  are  thrown  into  military  mines  to 
suffocate  working  parties,  or  into  forts  to  cover  an 
advance.  They  have  also  been  used  as  signals. 

smoke-bell,  s.  A  glass  bell  suspended  over  a 
gas-light,  to  intercept  the  smoke  and  prevent  its 
blackening  the  ceiling  immediately  over  the  jet. 

smoke-black,  s.  Lamp-black  obtained  by  deposit 
of  smoke  from  burning  resinous  material. 

smoke-board,  s.  A  board  placed  against  a  fire- 
place to  keep  smoke  from  issuing  into  a  room. 

smoke-box,  s. 

Steam : 

1.  A  chamber  in   which  the  smoke  and   heated 
gases  of  the  flues  are  collected,  and  from  which 
they  pass  to  the  chimney,  funnel,  or  stack.    Some 
forms  of  reverting-flue  boilers  have  smoke-boxes  at 
each  end. 

2.  In  locomotives,  the  end  of  the  boiler  on  which 
the  chimney  is  placed.  It  receives  the  draught  from 
the  tubes.    Locomotives  with  inside  cylinders  have 
them  placed  in  this  box,  which  keeps  them  and  the 
steam-pipes  at  a  high  temperature. 

*smoke-  cloud,  s.    A  cloud  of  smoke. 

smoke-COndenser,  «.  An  apparatus  for  precipi- 
tating the  soot  and  smokeemanatingfrom  furnaces 
underground  or  in  other  confined  situations. 

smoke-consumer,  s.  An  apparatus  for  consum- 
ing or  burning  the  smoke  from  a  fire. 

smoke-consuming,  a.  Tending  or  serving  to 
consume  or  burn  smoke ;  as,  a  smoke-consuming 
furnace. 

smoke-dried,  a.    Dried  with  smoke. 

smoke-dry,  v  t.  To  dry  by  hanging  up  in  smoke. 

"Smoke-dry  the  fruit,  but  not  if  yon  plant  them."— 
Xortimer  Husbandry 

•smoke-farthing,  s. 

1.  The  same  as  PENTECOSTAL  (q  v.) 

2.  The  same  as  HEAHTH-MONEY.  (q.  v.). 
smoke-flue,  s.    A  flue  or  chimney  for  the  passage 

:of  smoke. 

smoke-house,  "smoak-house, «. 
*1.  A  dwelling-house  with  a  hearth  or  chimney. 
"The  Dimple  smoak-ftouses  are    .    .    .    184,000."— Petty: 
PMt.  Survey  of  Ireland,  p.  9. 

2.  A  building  employed  for  the  purpose  of  -uring 
lesh  by  smoking.  It  is  provided  with  hooks  for 
-usponding  thepiecesof  meat,  which  are  hung  over 

t  smudge  or  smouldering  fire  kindled  at  the  bottom 

>f  the  apartment. 
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smoke -jack,  aubst.  An  apparatus  for  turning  a 
roasting-spit  by  means  of  a  wheel  or  wheels  set  in 
motion  by  a  current  of  ascending  air  in  a  chimney. 

*smoke-money,  *smoke-permy,  s.  The  same  as 
SMOKE-SLLVKK  (q.  v.). 

smoke-pipe, «. 

1.  A  metallic  chimney ;  as  that  of  a  locomotive,  a 
stove,  or  a  steamboat. 
*2.  A  tobacco-pipe;  a  pipe  for  smoking  tobacco. 

smoke-plant,  smoke-tree,  ». 

Bot, :  Rhus  cotinus. 

smoke-sail,  s. 

Naut.:  A  sail  hoisted  before  the  funnel  of  the 
galley  when  the  ship  is  anchored  head  to  wind,  to 
screen  the  quarter-deck  from  the  smoke. 

*smOke-silver,  s.  Money  formerly  paid  in  Eng- 
land annually  to  the  minister  of  a  parish  as  a 
modus  in  lieu  of  tithe-wood. 

"Lands  were  held  in  some  places  by  the  payment  of  the 
sum  of  sixpence  yearly  to  the  sheriff,  culled  sin"r.''-xi I <•<•,- 
...  In  some  manors  formerly  belonging  to  religions 
houses  there  is  still  paid,  as  appendant  to  the  said 
manors,  the  ancient  Peter-pence,  by  the  name  of  smoke- 
money." — Tomline:  Late  Diet. 

smoke-stack,  s.  The  term  stack  is  applied  to  a 
brick  or  stone  chimney,  and  to  the  funnel  or  furnace 
chimney  rising  above  the  deck  of  a  vessel.  The 
term  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  chimney  of  a 
locomotive. 

smoke-tight,  a.  Impervious  to  smoke ;  not  allow- 
ing smoke  to  enter  or  escape. 

smoke-tree,  s.    [SMOKE-PLANT.] 

smoke,  *smoake,  v.  i.  &  t.    [SMOKE,  «.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  emit  smoke. 

"The  Volcan  mny  easily  be  known it  smoakn 

all  the  day,  and  in  the  night  it  sometimes  sends  forth 
flames  of  tire." — Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1684). 

2.  To  throw  off  volatile  matter  in  the  form  of 
vapor  or  exhalation  ;  to  reck. 

"The  horses  in  the  stages  that  were  going  out,  nnd  had 
come  through  the  City,  were  smoking  so,  that  the  outside 
passengers  were  invisible."— Di'cfcens.-  Pickwick,  ch.  xxxv. 

T  Tennyson  (Holy  Grail,  18)  applies  this  verb  to 
the  yew,  from  the  blossoms  of  which  in  spring  light 
clouds  of  pollen  are  shaken  out  by  puffs  of  wind, 
"  O  brother,  I  have  seen  this  yew-tree  smoke, 
Spring  after  spring,  for  half  a  hundred  years." 

3.  To  draw  into  and  expel  from  the  mouth  the 
fumes  of  burning  tobacco,  from  a  pipe,  cigar,  or  the 
like. 

"  Given  more  to  bibbing  and  tmoaktng  than  the  duty  of 
his  office." — Wood;  Fasti  Oxon.,  vol.  ii. 
*4.  To  burn ;  to  bo  kindled. 

"The  anger  of  the  Lord  shall  smoke  against  that  man." 
—Dent.  xxix.  20. 

*5.  To  raise  a  dust  or  smoke  by  rapid  motion. 
"Proud  of  his  steeds,  he  smokea  along  the  field." 

Dryden:   Virgil's  JEneid,  vii.  909. 

*6.  To  smell  or  hunt  out ;  to  dtstect,  to  suspect. 
"I  began  to  smoke  that  they  were  n  parcel  of  mummers, 
and  wondered  that  none  of  the  Middlesex  justices  took 
care  to  lay  some  of  them  by  the  heels."— Addisuti:  Free- 
holder. 
*7.  To  suffer;  to  bo  punished. 

"Maugre  all  the  world  will  I  keep  snfe, 
Or  some  of  you  shall  nmoke  for  it  in  Rome." 

Shnkesp.:  Tit  UK  Andrunic-mt,  iv.  2. 

8.  To  blush.    (School  slang.) 
B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  apply  smoke  to,  to  foul  by  smoke;  to  hang 
up  and  dry  in  smoke;  to  fumigate;  as,   to  smoke 
hams  or  fish  for  preservation. 

2.  To  draw  smoke  from  into  the  mouth  and  expel 
it  again  ;  to  burn  or  use  in  smoking. 

"Send  down  word  that  he's  to  spend  the  change  in 
cigars.  .  .  They  shan't  be  wasted,'  continued  Smangle, 
turning  to  Mr.  Pickwick.  Til  smoke  'em.'"— Dickens.- 
Pickwick,  ch.  xli. 

3.  To  drive  out  or  expel  by  smoke.     (Generally 
with  out.) 

*4.  To  smell  out,  to  find  out ;  to  detect. 

"  He  WHS  first  smoked  by  the  old  Lord  Lafew— when  his 
disguise  find  he  is  parted,  tell  me  what  a  sprat  you  shall 
find  him. "—Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  iii.  6. 

*5.  To  sneer  at,  to  quiz ;  to  ridicule  to  the  face. 

"Thou'rt  very  smart,  my  dear.  But  see!  Smoke  the 
Doctor."— Addiiton.  Drummer,  iii.  1. 

6.  To  seek,  hunt,  or  look  after.    (Prov.) 
smoke-less,  *smoak-less,  adj.    [Eng.  smoke; 
-less.]    Having  no  smoke ;  emitting  no  smoke. 

"The  smokeless  chimney-top." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 


smokies 

smokeless  powder,  s.    (See  T) 
*[  Owing  to  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  power 
of  field  guns  in  recent  years,  a  necessity  has  arisen 
for  a  parallel  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  small 
arms,  and  thus  the  attention  of  the  principal  na- 
tions was  directed  to  the  magazine  gun  as  a  weapon 
for  arming  their  troops.   This  at  once  made  a  change 
in  ammunition  (both  as  to  weight  of  projectile  and 
power  ot  projection)  a  paramount  necessity.    The 
increaseof  range  demanded  that  thoweaponshould 
have  an  exceedingly  flat  trajectory,  and  to  this  end 
the  best  authorities  at  first  were  in  favor  of  the  em- 
ployment of  a  strong,  quick-burning  powder,  but 
this  was  at  once  met  by  the  objection  that  the  use 
of  such  an  agent  demanded  an  increase  in  the  weight 
of  the  gun  in  order  to  enable  it  to  withstand  the 
explosive  force  of  the  charge.    Another  difficulty 
had  to  be  obviated  in  the  fact  that,  even  under  the 
old  conditions,  the  smoke  arising  from  the  combus- 
tion of  the  charge  was  sufficiently  dense  to  obscure- 
the  vision  of  the  combatants,  while  under  the  new- 
order,  with  rapid-fire  guns,  the  pall  of  smoke  would 
be  so  dense  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  anything 
at  all  to  be  seen  beyond  a  distance  of  a  few  feet. 
Hence  experiments  were  all  directed  to  the  manu- 
facture of  an  explosive  which  should  have  a  slow- 
starting  but   accelerating    combustion,  giving  its 
greatest  power  as  the  bullet  leaves  the  muzzle  of 
the  weapon,  thus  disposing  of  its  bursting  tendency 
in  a  manner  most  advantageous  to  the  gun;  atthe- 
same  time  such  material  as  would  produce  the  least 
amountof  vapor  on  combustion  was  a  desideratum. 
As  a  result  many  agents  have  been  proposed— none 
of  them  absolutely  smokeless,  but  all  of  them  reduc- 
ing the  generation  of  vapor  to  a  minimum.    The 
following  are  the  principal  agents  in  use  or  being 
experimented  with  by  the  great  powers  of  theworld, 
together  with  a  comparative  statement  of   their 
strength:   Nitroglycerine  gelatine,  106'17 :  Hellbor- 
ite,  106-17 ;  Nitroglycerine,  fresh ,  100 ;  Nobel's  smoke- 
less powder.  92'38 ;  No.  5  Nitroglycerine  gelatine, 
88-93;  United  States  Navy  guncotton,  83'12;  French 
nitroglycerine,  81'85 ;    No.  1  Dynamite,  81 '31 ;  Em- 
mensite,  7T86;   Cordite  (about),  75;  Amide,  69'87; 
Tonit 
rock, 

Silver 

Mortar  powder,  28'13.     (L.  B.  Follies,  M.  D.) 

"The  latest  received  issue  of  the  Tokio  Jijl  says  the 
Japanese  standing  army,  60,000  strong,  is  armed  with  the 
new  Murata  repeating  rifle,  whichcan  discharge  ten  shot* 
in  eight  seconds.  It  is  of  small  caliber,  but  of  great  pen- 
etrating power.  Smokeless  powder,  the  invention  of  which 
in  Japan  was  simultaneous  with  that  in  Europe,  is  used." 
— Chicago  Tribune,  Aug.  6,  1894. 

smoke  -iSss-nesS.SMfts*.  [Eng.  smokeless;  -HPS8.7 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  smokeless ;  freedom 
from  smoke. 

"  The  quality  of  the  conl  is  stated  to  exceed  any  in 
England  ill  oilinees  and  Htuokelettsness."  — London  Daily- 
Chronicle. 

smok  -er,  t.    [Eng.  smoke,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  dries  or  preserve*  by  smoke. 

2.  One  who  smokes  tobacco,  from  a  pipe,  cigar,  &c. 
*3.  One  who  makes  game  of  another. 

"  These  quizzers.  queerers,  smokers." 

Column:  Poetical  Vagaries,  p.  150. 

smdke  -WOpd,  fl.     [Eng.  smoke,  and  wood.] 

Bot.:  denial  iaritalbu,  the  porous  stalks  of  which 
are  smoked  by  children. 

smok '-I-ljf,  ailv.  [Eng.  smoky ;  -ly.]  In  a  smoky 
manner. 

smok -I-ness,  xultsf.  [Eng.  smoky;  -nesx.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  smoky. 

smok  -Ing,  *smok-yng,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &,  subst, 
[SMOKE,  v.\ 

A.  Aspr.  par. ;  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Emitting  smoke. 

2.  Used  for  smoking;  adapted  for  being  smoked; 
as.  a  smoking  mixture. 

3.  Used  for  smoking  in  ;  set  apart  for  the  use  or 
accommodation  of  smokers  ;  as.  a  stnokiny  carriage* 
a  smoking  room. 

C.  At  subttantive : 

I.  The  act  of  one  who  or  of  that  which  smokes; 
the  emission  of  smoke ;  specifically,  the  act  or  prac- 
tice of  inhaling  and  expelling  from  the  mouth  the 
fumes  of  burning  tobacco,  as  from  a  pipe,  a  cigar, 
&c. 

*2.  The  act  of  quizzing  or  bantering. 

"What  if  smoking  did  Miss  Burney  give  Mr.  Crutch- 
ley."—  Mad.  IfArblay:  Diary,  ii.  69. 

smoking-cap,  K.  A  light  ornamental  cap  resem- 
bling a  fez,  used  by  smokers  and  others  for  indoor 
wear. 

smoking-carriage,  s.  A  carriage  or  compart- 
ment on  a  railway  set  apart  for  the  use  of  smokers. 

*smok-les,  a.    [SMOCKLESS.] 


S61\,    ooy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     50:1,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this, 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die.    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


smoky 

smok-f,  *smoak-ie.  a.    [Eng.  smok(e) ;  -y.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Emitting  smoke,  especially  in  quantity. 

'2.  Filled  with  smoke,  or  with  au  atmosphere 
resembling  smoke. 

3.  Subject  or  liable  to  be  tilled  with  smoke,  as 
from  a  chimney  or  fire-place. 

4.  Failing  to  carry  off  the  smoke  properly;  as,  a 
smoky  chimney. 

5.  Foul  or  tarnished,, with  smoke;  noisome  with 
smoke. 

6.  Having  the  appearance  or  nature  of  smoke; 
dark,  obscure. 

"  If  blast  septentrional  with  brushing1  wings 
Sweep  up  the  smoky  mists,  and  vapors  damp. 
Then  woe  to  mortals! "  Philips;  Cider,  bk.  i. 

*7.  Suspicious. 

"  He  seems  a  little  smoaky.'1—  Cibbtr:  Provoked  Hus- 
•band,  ii. 

II.  Bot,:  Gray,  changing  to  brown, 
smoky  mastiff-bat,  s. 

Zo6L :  Molossus  nasutits,  from  South  America  and 
the  West  Indian  Islands.  It  is  about  six  inches 
long,  and  has  fur  of  a  smoky-brown  color.  Some- 
times called  Monk-bat  (q.  v.J. 

smoky-quartz,  s.    [CAIRNGORM.] 

smoky-urine, «. 

Pathol. :  Urine  of  a  dark,  smoky  color,  and  highly 
•albuminous,  passed  in  Bright's  disease,  or  tinged 
by  a  small  quantity  of  blood  in  heematuria. 

smoky-wainscot,  s. 

Entomology:  A  European  night-moth,  Leucania 
impura. 

smoky-wave,  s. 

Entom.:  A  European  geometer  moth,  Acidalia 
funiata. 

smol  -d3r,  v.  i.    [SMOULDER.] 
smelt,  s.    [Gael.  smaJ  =  asppt.]    A  salmon,  a  year 
or  two  old,  when  it  has  acquired  its  silvery  scales. 
smoor,  v.  t.    [A.  S.  smorian;  Dut.  8mooren=to 
suffocate ;  Gor.  8chmoren=to  stew ;  O.  Dut.  smoor= 
vapor,  fume.]    To  smother  (q.  v.).     (Scotch.) 
"Duncan  could  na'  be  her  death, 
Swelling  pity  smoor'd  his  wrath." 

Burns.-  Duncan  Gray. 

smooth,  *smootue,  *smethe,  a.  &  subst.   [A.  S. 

-sm^dhe;  cf.  O.  But.  sinedigh,  8mijdigh=soft ;  Dut. 
smi  id  iy= malleable:  (iGT.geschmeidiy;  T>&n.  emidig 
=  pliable,  supple.  Hence,  allied  to  smith  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  an  even  surface;  having  a  surface  so 
•even  that  no  roughness  or  points  are  perceptible  to 
the  touch ;  free  from  roughness  or  asperities.    In 
botany  free  from  asperities  or  hairs,  or  any  sort  of 
unevenness. 

"As  smooth  as  alabaster."—  Shakesp..-  Othello,  v.  2. 

2.  Not  hairy. 

"Behold  Esau  my  brother  is  a  hairy  man,  and  I  am  a 
smooth  man." — Genesis  uvii.  11. 

3.  Evenly  spread,  glossy. 

"Thy  sleek,  smooth  head." 
Shakesp.:  Midsummer  .YiyA/'s  Dream,  iv.  1. 

4.  Gently  flowing;  not  ruffled,  agitated,  or  undu- 
lating. 

"The  sea  being  smooth." — Shakesp.:  Troiltts,  i.  3. 

5.  Level,  plain. 

"  The  path  is  smooth  that  leadeth  on  to  danger." 

Shakesp.;   Venus  and  Adonis,  786. 

6.  Uttered  without  stops,  obstruction,  or  hesita- 
tion ;  falling  pleasantly  on  the  ear ;  even,  not  harsh, 
not  rugged;  hence,  using  language   not  harsh  or 
rugged. 

"  When  sage  Minerva  rose, 
From  her  sweet  lips  smooth  elocution  flows." 

Gay:  Fan,  iii.  1, 

7.  \Vithout  jolt  or  shock ;  equable.     (Applied  to 
motion.) 

8.  Free  from  anything  disagreeable  or  unpleasant ; 
not  alloyed  with  any  painful  sensation  or  difficulty. 

"Smooth  and  welcome  news." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV. t  Pt.  /.,  i.  1. 

9.  Bland,  mild,  soothing,  flattering,  fawning. 

•'That  man,  when  smoothest  he  appears, 
Is  most  to  be  suspected." 

C'owper;  On  Friendship. 

B.  As  substantive ; 

1.  The  act  of  making  smooth. 

2.  That  whicfy.is  smooth ;  the  smooth  part  of  any- 
thing. 

"  She  put  the  skins  of  the  kids  .  .  .  upon  the  smooth 
of  his  neck." — Genesis  xxvii.  16. 

3.  Freedom    from    hardship  or    difficulty;   ease, 
comfort. 

"We  enjoyed  some  of  those  smooths  which  wipe  off  the 
roughs  of  a  hunter's  life."— Field,  Sept.  25,  1886. 

4.  A  grass  field ;  a  meadow. 
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smooth-blenny,  ».    [SHANXY.] 
smooth-bore.  «.  &  ». 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  SMOOTH-BORED  (q.  v.). 

B.  Att  subxt.:  A  gun  having  a  smooth-bored  barrel, 
as  distinguished  from  a  rifle. 

f  smooth-bored,  n.  Having  a  smooth  bore,  as  dis~ 
tinguished  from  rifled. 

smooth-chinned,  «.    Beardlo.-s. 
smooth-dab,  s.    [SMEAR-DAB.] 

*  smooth-dittied,  a.  Sweetly  and  smoothly  sung 
or  played  ;  having  a  smooth,  flowing  melody.  (Mil- 
ton! Comus,  86.) 

smooth-faced,  a. 

1.  Having  a  smooth  face;  beardless. 

2.  Having  a  mild,  soft,  bland,  or  winning  look. 

3.  Having  a  fawning  or  insinuating  look. 

4.  Having  a  smooth  face  or  surface  in  general. 
smooth-file, «. 

1.  A  finishing-file,  whoso  teeth  are  of  a  grade  of 
coarseness   between  the  second-cut  and  the  dead- 
smooth.    [ROUGH-FILE.] 

2.  The  rubbing-tool  used  by  the  needle-maker  in 
pressing  and  rolling  a  pack  of  wires  cut  for  needles, 
to  take  out  of  them  the  bend  they  have  acquired  by 
the  coiling  of  the  wire. 

smooth-grained,  adj.  Smooth  in  the  grain,  as 
wood  or  stone. 

ttSmooth-grained,  and  proper  for  the  turner's  trade." 
Dryden:   Virgil;  Georoic  ii.  631. 

smooth-hound,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Mustelus  loevis,  about  three  feet  long, 
said  to  be  used  for  food  in  the  Hebrides.  Its  skin 
is  much  smoother  and  softer  than  the  skins  of 
other  sharks. 

^smooth-paced,  a.  Having  a  smooth,  easy  pace; 
moving  or  flowing  easily,  readily,  and  smoothly. 
"  Remarks  which  none  did  e'er  disclose 
In  smooth-pac'd  verse  or  hobbling  prose." 

Prior.-  Alma,  iii.  144. 

smooth-plane,  s.    A  smoothing-plane. 

smooth-serranus,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Serranus  cabrilla,  common  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, reaching  southward  to  Madeira.  The 
view,  sanctioned  by  Cuvier,  that  this  fish  is  her- 
maphrodite, one  lobe  of  the  roe  consisting  of  ova 
and  the  other  of  milt,  is  probably  au  error,  due  to 
some  peculiarities  in  the  reproductive  apparatus. 

smooth-shaven,  adj.  Cut  or  clipped  smooth ; 
made  smooth  by  cutting  or  mowing.  (Milton:  II 
Penseroso,  68.) 

smooth-snake,  s. 

ZoOL:  Coronella  laivis  (or  austriaca),  called  also 
the  Austrian  Snake,  common  in  Southern  and 
Central  Europe.  It  is  about  two  feet  long,  shiny 
brown  with  irregular  patches  of  black,  yellow  mark 
on  back  and  sides  of  head,  under  surface  yellowish 
with  black  spots. 

smooth-sole,  8. 

Ichthy. :  Arnoglossus  laterna,  the  Megrim,  or 
Scald-fish,  a  small  species,  four  or  five  inches  long, 
common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  extending  to 
the  north  coast  of  the  English  Channel. 

smooth-spoken,  a.  Having  a  smooth,  plausible 
tongue. 

smooth-tongued,  a.  Soft  of  speech  ;  plausible, 
flattering. 

"  He  was  smooth-tongued,  gave  good  words,  and  seldom 
lost  his  temper." — Arbuthnot.  Hist.  John  Bull. 

smooth-winged  swallows, ».  /.'. 
Ornith.:  The  sub-family  Hiruudinidcp. 
smooth,  r.  t.  &  i.    [A.  S.  smedhian.]    [SMOOTH, 
adj.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  smooth  ;  to  make  level  on  the  surface 
by  any  means. 

"To  smooth  the  ice." — Shakesp.:  King  John,  iv.  2. 

2.  To  free  from  obstruction  ;  to  make  easy. 

"  Smooth  my  passage  to  the  realms  of  day." 

Pope:  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  322. 

3.  To  free  from  harshness ;  to  make  smooth  and 
flowing. 

"  In  their  motions  harmony  divine 
So  smooths  her  charming  tones." 

Milton:  P.  i.,v.  626. 
*4.  To  soften ;  to  palliate,  to  color. 
"  Had  it  been  a  stranger,  not  my  child, 
To  smooth  his  fault,  I  would  have  been  more  mild." 
Shakesp..-  Richard  II.,  i.  1. 
*5.  To  soften,  to  quiet,  to  allay,  to  calm. 
"  Smooth  every  passion." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  2. 

*6.  To  soften  with  blandishments;  to  flatter,  to 
humor. 

"  Smooth  and  speak  him  fair." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  2. 


smother 

*7.  To  ease,  to  regulate. 
"  Restor'd  it  soon  will  be;  the  mean's  prepar'd, 
The  difficulty  smouth'd,  the  danger  shard." 

l>r,j,ten.     (Todd.) 

*8.  To  work  up  into  a  soft,  uniform  mass. 

"It  brings  up  again  into  the  mouth  that  which  it  had 
swallowed,  and  chewing  it,  grinds  tiiid  smooths  it." — Bay- 
On  the  Creation. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  smooth;  to  settle  down  ;  to  become 
calm. 

"The  falls  were  smoothing  down."—  F  itld,  Dec.  6, 1884. 
*2.  To  use  blandishments ;  to  flatter,  to  cajole,  to 
be  insinuating. 

"Smooth,  deceive,  and  cog." 

Shakesp. .-  Richard  III.,  I.  3. 

•smooth  -en,  v.  t.  [Eng.  smooth;  -en.]  To  make 
smooth;  to  smooth. 

"With  edged  grooving  tools  they  cut  down  and  smoothen 
the  extuberances  left." — Moxon:  Mech.  Exer. 

smooth'-er,  s.    [Eug.  smooth,  v. ;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  or  that  which  makes  smooth. 
"The  bleachers  and  smoothers  of  the  linen."— Smith: 
Wealth  of  Sations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

*2.  A  flatterer. 

"My  claw-backs,  my  smoothers,  my  parasites." — L't-qii- 
hart:  Rabelais,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 

smooth  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SMOOTH,  t>.] 
*smoothing-bOX,  e.    A  box-iron. 
"Smoothing-boxes,  Buckles,  Steels,   and  Awls."—  Money 
masters  All  Things,  p.  16  (1698). 

smoothing-iron,  s.  A  domestic  implement,  used 
in  the  laundry  to  smooth  (iron)  linen.  It  is  heated 
by  placing  on  a  stove,  by  a  gas  jet,  by  a  hot  iron  or 
charcoal  fire  placed  within  it. 

smoothing-mill, «.    [POLISHING-MILL.] 

smoothing-plane,  s. 

Joinery:  A  short  plane,  finely  set,  for  finishing. 
It  is  T/,  inches  long. 

smoothing-stone,  s.  A  substitute  for  a  smooth- 
ing-iron, made  of  steatite,  attached  to  a  plate  and 
handle  of  metal. 

smooth  -I?,  *smothe-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  smooth,  a. ; 

-ly-} 

1.  In  a  smooth  manner;   not    roughly;    evenly; 
with  even  flow  or  motion  ;  not  harshly  or  ruggedly. 

"O'er  the  calm  Ionian  smoothly  sails." 

Druden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  xv. 

2.  Without    obstruction    or     difficulty;    easily, 
readilv. 

3.  With    soft,    bland,    plausible,    or   insinuating 
language. 

*4.  Mildly,  innocently;  especially  with  affected 
mildness  or  innocence. 
smooth    ness,. •;.     [Eng.  smooth ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  smooth  ;  freedom 
from  roughness,  inequalities,   or  asperities;  even- 
ness of  surface. 

"How  wit  and  virtue  from  within 
Sent  out  a  smoothness  o'er  the  skin." 

Swift:  To  Dr.  Sheridan. 

2.  Freedom  from  jolt  or  shock  ;  evenness ;  as,  the 
smoothness  of  motion.  If 

3.  Softness  or    mildness   to  the   palate;  as,    the 
smoothness  of  wine. 

4.  Softness  or  sweetness  of  numbers ;  easy  flow  of 
words. 

"  Virgil,  though  smooth,  where  smoothness  is  required, 
is  so  far  from  affecting  it,  that  he  rather  disdains  it." — 
Drgden.  (Todd.) 

5.  Mildness  or  gentleness  of  speech  ;  blandno^s  of 
manners  ;  especially  assumed  or  hypocritical  mild- 
ness. 

'  She  is  too  subtle  for  thee;  and  her  smoothness, 
Her  very  silence,  and  her  patience. 
Speak  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  3. 

smorz-a  -to,  smorz  an  -do  (z  as  tz),  adv.  [Ital. 
=  smothered.] 

Music:  A  direction  that  the  passage  over  which  it 
is  placed  is  to  be  played  so  as  to  gradually  fade  or 
die  away. 

smote,  pret.  ofv.    [SMITE,  r.) 

*smoterlich,  a.    [SMUT.]  Smutty,  dirty,  wanton. 

sm&th -er,  *smor-ther,  *smor-thre,  *smor- 
thur,  *smud-der,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  smorian=to 
choke,  to  stifle ;  Dut.  tftnooreti.]  [SMOOR.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  suffocate  or  destroy  the  life  of  by  causing 
smoke  or  dust  to  enter  the  lungs ;  to  suffocate  by 
covering  up  closely  and  excluding  air  from ;  to 
stifle. 

"This  is  the  place  in  which  my  dear  husband  had  like  to 
have  been  smothered  with  mud." — Bunuan:  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  pt.  ii. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   gS,    pot, 
or,     we're,     wolf,     w8rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


smother 

•>   To  cover  up  closely ;  as,  to  smother  a  fire. 
3.  To  suppress,  to  stifle,  to  conceal,  to  extinguish. 
"  Noticed  with  a  smother'd  sigh." 

Byron:  Puriaina,  XX. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  suffocated  or  stifled. 

2.  To  suffocate,  to  stifle. 

'The  smothering  clouds  of  poisoned  air." 

Scoff:  Bridal  ofTriermaiii,  ill.  So. 

3.  To  smoko  without  vent ;  to  smoulder. 

"Hay  and  straw  have  a  very  low  degree  of  heat ;  but  yet 
close  and  smothering,  and  which  drieth  not."— Bacon: 
.Vat.  Hist. 

4.  To  be  suppressed  or  kept  close. 

"A  man  had  better  talk  to  a  post  than  let  his  thoughts 
lie  smoking  and  smothering."— Collier:  Of  Friendship. 
*sm<Hh  -Sr,  B.    [SMOTHEH,  «.] 

1.  Smoke;   thick    dust;    thick    and     suffocating 
smoke;  hence,  confusion. 

"Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother, 
From  tyrant  duke  unto  a  tyrant  brother." 

Shaknp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

2.  A  state  of  suppression. 

"Therefore  men  should  procure  to  know  more,  and  not 
keep  their  suspicions  in  smother."  —  Bacon:  Essays:  Of 
Suspicion. 

•smother- fly,  s.  A  popular  name  for  an  unidenti- 
fied species  of  Aphis. 

"  The  people  of  the  village  were  surprised  by  a  shower 
of  aphides,  or  smother-fies,  which  fell  in  these  parts.  — 
White:  Selliorne,  let.  liii. 

smith   ered,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SMOTHER,  v.] 

smothered-mate,  s. 

Chess  •  A  form  of  mate  only  possible  when  the  king 
is  surrounded  by  his  own  men  and  check  is  given  by 
a  knight. 

*sm&th -er-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  smothery,  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  smothery. 

smOth  -er-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SMOTHER,  t'.] 

•smith  -er-Iiig-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  smothering ;  -ly.~] 
In  a  smothering  manner;  suffocatingly,  suppress- 
ingly. 

smith  -eT-f,  a.    [Eng.  smother;  -y.'] 

\.  Tending  to  smother ;  stifling,  suffocating. 

2.  Full  of  smother  or  dust. 

sm6u$h,  v.  t.    [Probably  allied  to  smack  (2),  y. 

1.  To  kiss,  to  embrace,  to  buss. 

"What  bussing,  what  smouching  and  slabbering  one  of 
another." — Stubbes:  Anatomy  of  Abuses,  p.  114. 

2.  To  take  unfair  advantage  of ;  to  pilfer.  (Slang.) 
smoul  -d§r,  smol-der,  *smool-der,  t>.  t.  &  i. 

;  [SMOULDER,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  suffocate,  to  smother,  to  choke. 
"They  preassed  forward  vnder  their  ensignes,  bearing 

downe  such  as  stoode  in  their  way,  and  with  their  owne 
fire  smouldered  and  burnt  them  to  ashes."—  Holinshed: 
Historie  of  England,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  U. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  burn  and  smoke  without  vent  or  flame. 

2.  Fig.:  To  exist  in  a  suppressed  state;  to  burn 
inwardly  without  outward  sign  or  indications,  as  a 
thought,  a  passion,  or  the  like. 

"Still,  though  thy  sire  the  peace  renewed, 
Smoulders  in  Roderick's  breast  the  feud." 

Scoff:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  15. 

•smoul-der,  *sm61-dSr,  s.  [The  same  word  as 
smother  (q. v.);  cf.  Low  Ger.  smOlen,  smelen=to 
smoulder.]  Smoke,  smother. 

"The  smoulder  stops  our  nose  with  stench." 

(lascotgne:  Maskefor  Viscount  Mottiitacute. 
*sm6ul -dry1,  a.   [Eng. smoulder;  -y."\  Smothery, 
suffocating,  smouldering. 
"Through  smouldry  cloud  of  duskishstincking smoke." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  13. 

smouze,  v.  t.    [Etym.  unknown.]    To  smash;  to 
lemolish  with  a  blow. 
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3.  A  heap  of  damp  combustibles,  partially  ignited, 
placed  on  the  windward  side  of  a  house,  tent,  &c., 
so  as  to  raise  a  dense  smoko  to  keep  off  the  mos- 
quitoes. 

smudge-coal,  s.  A  miner's  name  for  coal  which 
has  brrii  partially  deprived  of  its  bitumen  by  com- 
ing in  contact  with  trapdykes,  &c.,  m  a  state  of 
heat,  and  so  been  converted  into  a  kind  of  natural 
coke.  Called  also  Blind-coal,  Stone-coal. 

smudg-?,  a.  [Eng.  smudg(e);  -y.]  Smudged, 
smeary. 

"With  smudgy  telegrams  in  their  hands."— St.  James's 
Gazette,  April  7,  1886. 


smynthurus 

II.  Botany: 

1.  Dust-brand ;  a  fungus,  Ustilago  segetum  (or 
Carbo),  which  attacks  the  ears  of  barley,  oats,  and 
rye,  but  is  seldom  found 
on  wheat.  In  appearance 
it  resembles  bunt,  but  it  is 
inodorous.  When  ex- 
amined microscopically, 
the  black  powder  is  found 
to  consist  of  round  spores, 
smaller  than  those  of  bunt 
and  without  reticulations. 
It  has  been  ascertained 
that  one  square  inch  of 


to  adorn ;  Low  Ger.  smwfc=neat,  trim  ;  Ger.echmncfc 
(a.)  =  trim,  spruce;  (s.)=ornament.]  Neat,  trim, 
spruce,  tine;  affectedly  neat  in  dress. 

"  Like  a  smug  bridegroom." — Shakesp. :  Lear,  iv.  6. 

smug-faced,  a.    Having  a  smug  or  precise  face; 
prim-faced. 

smug,  'smugge,  v.t.    [SMUG,  a.] 

1.  To  make  smug  or  spruce ;  to  dress  up. 

"Studiously  sweetened,  smuged  with  oil." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  i. 

2.  To  hush  up.    (Slang.) 

She  wanted  a  guarantee  given  that  the  case  should  be 


Spores  of  Smut. 

"Farmers  have  suffered  by 

smutty  wheat,  when  such  will  not  sell  for  above  five  shil- 
lings a  bushel;  whereas  that  which  is  free  from  smut  will 
sell  for  ten."—  Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  Tilletia  caries. 

smut-ball,  s. 

Hot.:  (1)  Lycoperdon  bovista;  (2)  Tilletia  caries. 

smut,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SMUT,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  stain,  soil,  or  mark  with  smut;  to  blacken 
or  stain  with  coal,  soot  or  the  like. 


e,  smul9e,s.    [McsE(2),s.] 

smudge,  *smog6,  v.  t.  [Danish  smitrf8=filth ; 
::mudse=to  soil,  to  dirty;  Ger.  schmutz;  =  sm\it ; 
•rhiHutzen=to  smudge.]  [SMUT,  8.,  SMUTCH.) 

1.  To  smear  or  stain  with  dirt  or  filth  ;  to  blacken 
'vith  smoko;  to  stain,  to  sully. 

"The  hunted  foi,  smudged  and  bedraggled,  was  viewed 
way."— Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

2.  To  stifle,  to  suffocate.    (Prov.) 
*3.  To  smoke ;  to  dry  with  smoke. 

"In  the  craft  of  catching  or  taking  it  [the  herring] 
nd  smudging  it."—Nathe.-  Lenten  Stufe. 

smudge,  s.    [SMUDGE,  D.] 
1  1.  A  foul  spot,  a  stain,  a  smear. 
;  2.  A  suffocating  smoke. 


ning  Chronicle. 

smug,  a  [A  contract,  of  smuggle  (q.  v.).]  (See 
compound.) 

smug-boat,  s.  A  contraband  boat  on  the  coast 
of  China  ;  an  opium  boat. 

smug-gle,  v.t.  &  i.  [Dan.  smugle;  i  smug=in 
secret,  privately ;  sntugfeande(=contraband  trade; 
cf.  Dan.  sm/>ge=a  narrow  passage;  Sw  smuga=& 
lurking-hole ;  Icel.8»maa=a  hole  to  creep  through  ; 
smjAga  (pa.  t.  smaug,  pi.  smugu.  pa.  par.  smogmn) 
=  to  creep ;  A.  S.  smeogan,  smugan=ta  creep.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  import  or  export  secretly,  and  against 
the  law ;  to  import  or  export  without  paying  the 
duties  imposed  by  law. 

"And  I  had  the  greatest  reason  to  believe  that  not  a 
single  article  was  smuggled  by  any  of  our  people."— Cook: 
First  Voyages,  bk.  i.,ch.  ii. 

2.  fig.:  To  convey,  manage,  or  introduce  clan- 
destinely. 

"  He  never  scamped  his  lesson  or  smuggled  cigars  into 
the  dormitory." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  practice  smuggling. 
smug-gl§r,  s.    [Eng.  smuggl(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  smuggles ;  one  who  imports  or  exports 
contraband  or  dutiable  goods  secretly  and  without 
paying  the  duties  imposed  by  law. 

"  The  most  hazardous  of  all  trades,  that  of  a  smuggler." 
—Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.  ch.  x. 

2.  A  vessel  employed  in  smuggling  goods, 
smug'-gllng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [SMUGGLE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fe  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 

C  4ssubst. .  The  act  or  practice  of  importing  or 
exporting  contraband  or  dutiable  goods  secretly 
and  without  paying  the  duties  imposed  by  law ;  the 
act  or  practice  of  defrauding  the  revenue  by  import- 
ing or  exporting  goods  clandestinely  without  pay- 
ment of  the  duties  imposed  on  them.  Smuggling 
may  be  committed  indifferently  on  the  customs  or 
excise  revenue. 

*smiig  -Vf,  smug'-gl?,  adv.    [Ene.  smug;  -ly.] 
In  a  smug  manner ;  neatly,  sprucely,  finely. 
"Lilies  and  roses  will  quickly  appear. 
And  her  face  will  look  wond'rous  smugly." 

Gay:  Beggar's  Opera,  i  1. 

smug -ness,  s.  [Eng.  smug,  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  smug;  spruconess,  neatness. 

smul  -kin,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  Irish  brass 
coin,  value  !4c;  current  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

*smu  -If ,  adj.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  Looking 
smoothly,  demure. 

smut,  s.  [Properly  smutch  (q.  v.) ;  cf.  Sw.  *niet= 
grease,  filth  ;  smeta=to  bedaub ;  smi«a=contagion  ; 
smiMe=to  infect;  Dan.  smi«e=contagion.J 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

\.  Lit. :  A  spot  made  with  soot  or  coal ;  the  foul 
matter  itself;  a  particle  of  soot. 

"The  steam  of  lamps  still  hanging  on  her  cheeks 
In  ropy  smut."  Vrydeu:  Juvenal,  sat.  vi. 

2.  Fig. :  Obscene  or  ribald  language ;  obscenity, 
ribaldry. 

"Spite,  or  smut,  or  rhymes,  or  blasphemies." 

Pope:  Satires.     (Prol.) 


2.  To  affect  with  the  disease  known  as  smut. 


agi 
for  Farmers,  p.  25. 

*3.  To  blacken,  to  stain,  to  taint,  to  tarnish. 
"  He  is  far  from  being  smutted  with  the  soil  of  athe- 
ism."— More. 
*4.  To  make  obscene. 

"  Another  smuts  his  scene." 

Steele:  Conscious  Lovers.     (Prol.) 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  gather  smut ;  to  be  converted  into  smut ;  to 
be  attackeo*  by  smut. 

"White  red-eared  wheat  is  good  for  clays,  and  bears  a 
very  good  crop,  and  seldom  smuts."— Mortimer:  Hus- 
bandry. 

2.  To  give  off  smut ;  to  crock. 

smutch,  f.  (.  [Sw.  smufs=smut,  dirt,  filth; 
smutsa=la  dirt,  to  sully  ;  Dan.  smuds=Klth ;  smudse 
=  to  soil,  to  dirty.]  [SMUDGE,  SMUT.]  To  blacken, 
or  soil  with  smoke,  soot,  or  coal ;  to  smudge. 

"What?  Has't smutched  thy  nose?"— Shakesp.:  Winter's 
Tale,  i.  2. 

smutch,  *smutche,  s.  [SMUTCH,  t'.]  A  foul  spot 
or  mark  ;  a  stain,  a  smudge. 

"  Here  and  there  an  ugly  smutch  appears." 

Cotcuer:  Task,  iv.  608. 

smut  -mill,  mbtt.     [Eng.  smut,  and   mill.']     A 
machine  for  cleansing  grain  from  smut  or  mildew.. 
smut '-tl-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  smutty ;  -(».] 

1.  In  a  smutty  manner;  blackly,  foully. 

2.  In  an  obscene  manner;  with  obscene  or  filthy 
language.     (Tatler,  No.  269.) 

smut -tl-ness,  s.    [Eng.  smutty;  -ness.'] 

1.  The   quality   or  state  of   being  smutty;    the- 
qnality  or  state  of   being  soiled  or  foul,  as  with 
smut;  the  state  of  being  affected  with  smut. 

"My  vines  and  peaches,  upon  my  best  south  walls,  were 
apt  to  a  soot  or  smuffiJiess  upon  their  leaves."— Temple. 

2.  Obscenity  or  fllthiness  of  language;  smut. 

"  Smuttiness    is  a  fault  in  behavior,  as  well  as  in  re* 
ligion." — Collier:  Eng.  Stage,  p.  6. 
smut  -tf,  ft.    [Eng.  smut;  -y.] 

1.  Soiled  with  smut,  coal,  soot,  or  the  like. 

"Lilies  still  are  lilies 
Pulled  by  smutty  hands." 

E.  B.  Browning:  Aurora  Leigh,  iiL 

2.  Affected  with  smut  or  mildew. 

"Smutty  corn  will  sell  dearer  at  one  time  than  the- 
clean  at  another." — Locke. 

3.  Obscene,  filthy,  ribald. 

"The  smutty  joke,  ridiculously  lewd." 

Smollett:  Advice,  172. 

smf  n-thilr  -I-dse,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  smyn- 
thur(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -icto.] 

ZoOl. :  A-  family  of  Collembola  (q.  v.).  Antenme 
four-jointed,  terminal  segment  long,  ringed; ;  salta- 
tory appendage  composed  of  a  basal  portion  and 
two  arms ;  trachese  well  developed.  There  is  but 
one  genus,  Smynthurus,  with  several  species. 

smyTl-thttr  -us,  s.  [A  miswriting  f  or  sminthurtts, 
from  Greek  sminthos=a  mouse,  and  oura—a.  tail.] 


jufll,    b6y;     p6ut,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -slon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel.     del. 
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smyr  -nl-dsa  (yraslr),*.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.smj/r- 
n(ium) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -idcp.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Apiaceee.     (Lindley.) 

smyr  -nl-um  (yr  aslr),  s.  [Lat.*myrm'on;  Gr. 
-$»H/rnw>n=alexanders  (see  def.).  the  seeds  of  which 
taste  like  those  of  myrrh ;  Smyrna— myrrh.] 

Bot.:  Alexanders  (q.  v.) ;  the  typical  genus  of 
-Smyrnidce  (q.v.).  Umbels  compound;  bracts  and 
bractioles  few  or  wanting;  calyx-teeth  minute  or 
absent;  petals  lanceolate  or  elliptical,  with  an 
inflected  point;  fruit  of  two  nearly  globose  lobes  or 
•carpels,  each  with  three  dorsal,  prominent,  sharp 
ribs,  the  two  lateral  ribs  obsolete;  vittee  several. 
Six  or  seven  species,  from  the  north  temperate  zone 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

am?  -ter-Ie,  smyt'-rle,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
numerous  collection  of  small  individuals.  (Scotch.) 

snack,  snak,  s.  [The  same  word  AS  snatch  (q.v.). 
.A  snack  is  lit.  a  snatch  or  thing  snatched  up.] 

*1.  A  snatch  or  snap,  as  of  a  dog's  jaws.  (Douglas: 
Virgil's  .£?netd,xii.  754.) 

2.  A  share,  a  part,  a  portion.    Now  only  used  in 
the  phrase  to  go  snacks,  i.  e.t  to  have  a  share. 

"All  my  demurs  but  double  his  attacks; 
At  last  he  whispers,  '  Do  and  we  go  snacks.1 " 
Pope:  Satires.    (Prol.) 

3.  A  slight,  hasty  repast;  a  portion  of  food  that 
<can  be  eaten  in  haste. 

*snack,  v.  t.  [SNACK,  s.]  To  go  snacks  in,  to 
share. 

"He  and  his  comrades  coming  to  an  inn  to  snack  their 
booty."— Smith.-  Lives  of  Highwaymen,  i.  85  (1719). 

snac  -ot,  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  syngnathus  (q.  v.).] 

Ichthy.:   Syngnathus  acus,  the  Great  Pipe-fish. 

snack  -et,  s.    [SNECKET.] 

snaf-fle.  a.  [Short  for  snaffle-piece,  from  Dut. 
tmaotl^a  horses  muzzle;  O.  Dut.  sndbel,  snavel, 
dimin.  of  snabbe,  snebbe=the  bill  of  a  bird;  Ger. 
-sc/mabei=bill,  snout.] 

Harness:  A  bridle-bit  with  a  Joint  in  the  middle, 
rings  at  the  ends  for  the  attachment  of  the  reins, 
*without  branches,  but  in  some  cases  having  cheeks 
(side-bars)  to  keep  the  rings  from  getting  inside  the 
mouth  of  the  horse.  They  are  called  jointed, 
twisted,  or  double-mouth  snaffles,  according  to  the 
•construction. 

Thou  wert  the  best  to  follow  gear." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  v.  29. 

«naffle-bit,  s.    A  snaffle  (q.  v.). 
snaf-fle,  r.  t.    [SNAFFLE,  s.]    To  bridle;  to  hold 
or  manage  with  or  as  with  a  bridle. 

"Like  horses  snaffled  with  the  bits 
Of  fancie,  feare,  or  doubts." 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  395. 

*snaft,  s.  [Prob.  connected  with  snuff,  v.]  The 
-wick  of  a  candle. 

snag,  s.  [Gael,  snaaair  =  to  carve  or  whittle 
away  wood  with  a  knife ;  ftnaigh  =  to  hew,  to  cut 
down ;  Ir.  snaigh^a.  hewing,  a  cutting;  Icel.  snagi 
=  a  clothes-peg.] 


Snag  -gf,  a.    [Eng.  snag,  s. ;  -y.~\ 

1.  Literally:  Full  of   or  abounding  with  snags; 
snagged,  gnarled. 

"  His  stalking  steps  are  stay'd 
Upon  a  snaggy  oak."       Spenser:  F.  Q,,  I.  vii.  10. 

2.  Fig.:  Ill-tempered.     (Tennyson:  Northern  Cob- 
bler.) 

snail,  *snayle,  *snegge,  s.  [A.  S.  ,s?m-r//,  xj^v/n1. 
a  dimin.  from  8)iaca  =  a  snake  (q.  v.)  ;  Sw.  tndcJm  ,' 
Ger.  schnecke ;  IceLsnigill;  Dan.  mu'ijl.  \ 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  4. 

"  Bearing  his  pawn-laid  hands  upon  his  backe 
As  anailes  their  shells,  or  pedlers  do  their  packe." 
Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  iv.  2. 

2.  A  drone;  a  slow-moving  person.    [SLUti  (l),s., 

*3.  A  tortoise ;  hence  the  name  of  an  ancient  mili- 
tary engine,  called  also  a  Testudo.    (Afaundeville.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  SNAIL-CLOVER  (q.  v.). 

2.  Horol.:  A  flat  piece  of  metal  of  spirally-curvod 
outline,  used  for  lifting  amovablepart,  as  the  ham- 
mer-tail of  a  striking  clock. 

3.  Mach. :  A  spiral  cam. 

4.  Zo6l.:  Any  individual  of  the  family  Helicidae. 
The  foot  of  the  animal  is  long,  pointed  behind,  head 
with  four  retractile  tentacles  (of  which  the  anterior 
pair  are  the  larger),   at  the  tops  of  which  the  eyes 
are  situated;  mouth  with  a   strong   horny   upper 
mandible;  the    tongue  broad    and  oblong,  armed 
with  numerous   rows   of   small    teeth.    Snails  are 


B.  Trans.:  To  curve,  to  wind.  (Sylvester:  Crea- 
tion, sixth  day,  first  week,  637.) 

*Snail  -er-y\  s.  [Eng.  snail,  s. ;  -ery.]  A  place 
where  snails  are  reared  or  fattened. 

"The  numerous  Continental  snaileries  where  the  apple- 
snail  is  cultivated  for  home  consumption  or  for  the 
market."—  St.  James's  Gazette. 

snake,  s.  [A.  S.  snaca,  from  snlcan  (pa.  t.  sndc, 
pa.  par.  sjucen)=to  sneak  (q.v.);  cogn.  with  Icel. 
ionikr,  nn6kr ;  Dan.  snog;  Sw. snok:  Banao.naoa.j 

ZoQL:  A  serpent,  anyspeciesof  tne order Opliidia. 
The  bout-known  harmless  snake  is  probably  the 
Common  Snake,  known  also  as  the  Ringed  or  Grass 
Snake.  The  black  snake,  of  which  there  are  two 
species,  is  also  very  common  in  this  country.  The 
Common  Snake  has  no  poison  fangs,  but  is  fur- 
nished with  scent-glands  which  secrete  a  volatile 
substance  of  offensive  and  penetrating  odor. 
Bnakea  are  partial  to  damp  situations,  and  enter 
water  readily,  swimming  with  ease.  They  are  very 
voracious,  and  swallow  their  prey— frogs,  mice,  and 
small  birds— alive  and  eutire,  their  teeth,  which  are 
in  two  rows  on  each  side  of  the  jaws,  and  directed 
backward,  being  too  weak  to  tear  or  masticate. 

If  A  snake  in  the  grass:  A  secret  enemy.  (Cf. 
Virgil:  Eel.  iii.  93.) 

snake-bird,  snake-neck,  s. 

Ornith.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Plotus 
(q.  v.).  [See  extract,  and  illustration  under  Darter.] 

"They  are  also  called  Snake-necks,  from  the  habit  they 
have  of  swimming  with  the  body  submerged,  and  only 


"They  are  also  called  Snake-necks,  from  the  habit  they 
ave  of  swimming  with  the  body  submerged,  and  only 
the  neck  exposed  above  the  water,  so  that  they  really  look 
not  unlike  a  snake  coming  along."—  Cassell's  .Var.  Hist., 
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and  causing  great  damage  to  garden  crops.  They 
are  most  active  in  warm,  moist  weather.  At  the 
approach  of  winter,  or  dnring  a  season  of  drought, 
they  close  the  mouth  of  their  shell  with  an  epi- 
phragm  of  hardened  mucus,  and  become  inactive 
and  torpid.  They  possess  in  a  high  degree  the 
power  of  repairing  injuries  both  to  the  shell  and  to 
the  soft  parts.  The  edible  snail.  Helix  pomatia, 
was  a  favorite  article  of  food  with  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  is  still  eaten  on  the  Continent  of 

"Snails    boiled  in  milk  are  popularly  regarded  as  a 
remedy  for  diseases  of  the  chest,  and  for  this  purpose 


'•  The  one  her  other  leg  had  lame, 
Which  with  a  staff,  all  full  of  little  snags, 
She  did  disport."  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  23. 

*2.  A  contemptuous  expression  for  a  long,  ugly, 
irregular  tooth  ;  a  snag-tooth. 

"In  China  none  hold  women  sweet, 
Except  their  snaps  are  black  as  jet." 

Prior:  Alma,  ii.  428. 

3.  The  trunk  of  a  tree  firmly  fixed  to  the  bottom 
•of  a  river  at  one  end,  and  rising  at  the  other  to  or 
nearly  to  the  surface,  by  which  steamboats,  &c.,  are 
often  pierced  and  sunk. 

4.  A  local  name  for  Prunus  spinosa. 

snag-boat,  s.  A  steamboat  with  hoisting  appa- 
ratus, employed  on  western  rivers  for  removing 
snags. 

snag-tooth, «.    [SNAG,«.,  2.) 

"snag  (1),  v.  i.  [Prob.  connected  with  snatch 
(q.  v.).J  To  snap,  to  cavil. 

"  Beware  of  snagging  and  snarling  at  God's  secrets." — 
Rogers:  .Yoaman  the  Syrian,  p.  14. 

snag  (2),  «.  t.    [SxAo,  «.] 

1.  To  trim  by  lopping  branches ;  to  trim  or  cut 
the  branches,  knots,  or  protuberances  from,  as  from 
the  stem  of  a  tree. 

2.  To  injure  or  destroy  by  running  against  a  snag, 
or  the  trunk  or"'  branches  of  a  sunken  tree ;  as,  to 
snag  a  steamboat. 

snagged,  a.  [Eng.  snag,  s. ;  -ed.]  Full  of  or 
covered  with  snags  or  short  i 


Cyclop.,  viii.  186. 

snail-clover,  s.    [SNAIL-PLANT  (1).] 
snail-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  Liparis  lineatus  and 
L.  montagui. 

snail- flower,  s. 

Bot.:  Phaseolus  caracalla.  The  specific  name 
was  given  it  by  the  Portuguese,  who  first  brought  it 
from  South  America,  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
flower  to  the  Gallic  mantle  so  called,  from  which 
the  Emperor  Caracalla  was  named,  or  nicknamed. 
It  is  cultivated  in  gardens  in  India  and  in  colder 
climates  in  green-houses. 

snail-like,  a.  &  adv. 

A.  As   adj.:  Resembling  a   snail;    moving   very 

B.  As  adv.:  Like  a  snail;  in  manner  of  a  snail; 
very  slowly. 

snail-movement,  s. 

Mach. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  eccentric 
of  a  steam-engine. 

'snail-paced,  adj.  Moving  very  slowly,  like  a 
snail. 

"Impotent  and  snail-paced  beggary." 

Shaketp..-  Ricltard  III.,  iv.  S. 

snail-plant,  s. 


of  knots. 


t  stumps  or  points;  full 


"The  eye  reposes  on  a  secret  bridge, 
Half  gray,  half  snagg'd  with  ivy  to  its  ridge." 

Wordsworth:  Evening  Walk. 


legumes   or  wnicn   in    tneir   spi_ 
resemble  snails  of  the  genus  Helix. 
snail-shell,  s.    The  shell  or  covering  of  a  snail. 
snail-Blow,  a.    Slow,  lazy. 

"  Snail-slow  in  profit." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

snail-trefoil,  s.    [SNAIL-PLANT  (1).] 

snail-wheel,  s. 

Horol. :  A  wheel  having  an  edge  formed  in  twelve 
steps,  arranged  spirally,  the  positions  of  which 
determine  the  number  of  strokes  of  the  hammer 
on  the  bell.  The  snail  is  placed  on  the  arbor  of  the 
twelve-hour  wheel. 

snail's  gallop,  s.  Motion  or  progress  so  slow  as 
to  be  almost  imperceptible. 

"  You  go  a  snail's  gallop." — Bailey:  Erasmus,  p.  41. 

*snail,  v.  i.  &.  t.   [SNAIL,  «.] 
A.  Intrans.:  To  move  slowly. 

"Snail  on  as  we  did  before." — Richardson:  Clarissa, 
iv  124. 


iv.  200. 

snake-boat,  s.    [PAMBANMANCHE.] 

snake-cane,  s. 

Bot. :  Kunthia  montana. 

snake-charmer,  s.    [SERPENT-CHAEMEE.] 

snake- charming, «.    [SERPENT-CHARMING.] 

snake-doctor,  s.    A  dragon  fly.    (£7.  S.  Colloq.) 

*snake-eel, «. 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  Ophiurus,  an  old 
genus  of  M 11  nrniilif.  in  which  the  extremity  of  the 
tail  was  free,  and  not  surrounded  by  a  fin. 

snake-fish, «. 

Ichthy.:  The  genus  Cepola. 

snake-fly,  s.    [RHAPHIDIA.] 

snake-gourd,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Trichosanthes. 

snake-head,  .-•. 

1.  Bot. :  [SNAKE'S  HEAD.] 

2.  The  end  of  a  Hat  rail  formerly  used  on  railways, 
which  was  sometimes  loosened  and  thrown  up  by 
the    coach    wheels,    and    frequently  entered    the 
bodies  of  the  coaches,  to  the  great  danger  of  the 
passengers. 

snake-headed  tortoises,  s.  pi. 

Zoology:  The  genus  Hydromedusa,  from  Monte 
Video,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  southern  Brazil.  The 
buckler  is  largo  and  flat,  the  neck  and  the  head 
long  and  pointed. 

snake-line,  s. 

Naut. :  Line  used  in  worming  a  rope. 

tsnake-lizard,  s. 

Zoology  (/>/.) :  Lizards  without  visible  limbs,  as 
AmphisbcBua,  Anguis,  and  Pseudopus. 

snake-moss,  s. 

Bot.:  Lycopodium  clavatum. 

snake-neck,  s.   [SNAKE-BIRD.] 

snake-nut,  s. 

Bot.:  Ophiocaryon  paradoxum. 

snake-piece, «. 

Naut.:  The  same  as  POINTER  (q.  v.). 

snake-poison  nut,  s.    [SNAKE-WOOD,  3.] 

snake-rat, «. 

ZooL:  (See extract.) 

"Some  snake-rats  (Mus  alexandrinus)  escaped  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens  of  London,  and  for  a  long  time  after- 
ward the  keepers  frequently  caught  cross-bred  rats,  at 
first  half-breeds,  afterward  with  less  and  less  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  snake-rat,  till  at  length  all  traces  of  it  du- 
appeared." — Darwin:  Var.  of  Anitn.  and  Plants,  ii.  87. 

snake-seed,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Ophiospermum. 

snake-stone,  s. 

1.  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  Ammonite   i 
(q.v.). 

2.  A  kind  of  hone  or  whetstone  occurring  in  Scot- 
land. 

3.  The  name  given  to  any  substance  applied  as  a    | 
specific  to  snake-bites  in  various  countries.    Three 
which  had  been  used  in  Ceylon  were  submitted  to 
Faraday  for  analysis.    One  proved  to  be  a  pieceof 


fate,     fit,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here,    camel,     her,     there;     pine,    pit.    sire,    sir,    marine;     g6,    p6t, 
or,     wore,    wolf,     w3rk,     whd,    sin;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     «e,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  &.     QU  =  kw. 


snake-tail 

animal  charcoal,  the  second  was  chalk,  and  the 
third  was  of  a  vegetable  nature,  and  resembled  a 
bezoar.  Only  the  first  could  have  any  effect,  and, 
possibly,  animal  charcoal,  if  instantaneously  ap- 
plied, may  be  sufficiently  porous  and  absorbent  to 
extract  tho  venom  from  a  recent  wound  before  it 
can  be  carried  into  the  system.  (Tennent :  Ceylon, 

4.  V  local  name  for  a  spindle-whorl  (q.  v.).  (See 
extract.) 

"In  Harris  &  Lewisthe  distaff  and  spindle  are  still  in 
common  use,  and  yet  the  original  intention  of  the  stone 
spindle-whorls,  which  occur  there  and  elsewhere,  appears 
to  be  unknown.  They  are  called  clnchnathrtich,  adder- 
stones,  or  snake-stones,  and  have  an  origin  assigned  them 
much  like  the  ovum  anyxinam  of  Pliny.'*— Evans:  Ancient 
>Y<»ie  Implements,  p.  891. 

snake-tall,  s.    [SNAKE'S  TAIL.] 
snake-worship,  s.    Serpent-worship  (q.  v.). 
"The  name  of  NSgpur,  and  the  number  of  non-Aryan 
families  which  claim  a  Nagbanai   connection,  seems  to 
show  thnt  snake-worship  formerly  existed  in  dondwana. 
—  W.  W,  Hunter:  Imp.  Gazetteer  of  India,  ii.  861. 

snake's  beard,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Ophiopogon. 

snake's  flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Lychnis  respertina. 

snake's  head,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Fritillaria   meleagrit;    so    named    from    the 
checkered  markings  on  the  petals,  like  the  scales 
on  a  snake's  head.    (Prior.) 

2.  The  genus  Cholone. 
Hnake's  head  Iris :  [IEI8,  If.] 

snake's  tall,  s. 

Bot. :  RottbOllia  incurvata.  Called  also  Lepturus 
incurvatus  and  L.  incurvus.  Named  from  its  cyl- 
indrical spikes.  (Prior.) 

snake's  tongue,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  The  genus  Ophioglossnm ;  (2)  the  genus 
Lygodium. 
snake,  11.  t.  &  i.   [SNAKE,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  drag  or  haul,  as  a  snake,  from 
its  hole.     (Frequently  with  out.) 

2.  Naut..  To  wind  round  spirally,  as  a  large  rope 
with  a  smaller  one,  or  with  cord,  the  small  ropes 
lying  in  the  indentations  between  the  strands  of 
the  larger  one ;  to  worm.    [SNAKING.] 

B.  Intrans.:  To  wind  or  crawl  like  a  snake;  to 
move  with  serpentine  motion. 

"Laced  about  with  snaking  silver  brooks." 

Sylvester.  Creation,  seventh  day,  first  wk.,  81. 
snake  -root,  s.    [Eng.  snake,  and  root.'} 

Botany : 

I.  Pnlijgonumbistorta.    [BISTORT.] 

".  Polyyala  senega.    [SENEGA.] 

3.  Arisiolochia  serpentaria.    [ARISTOLOCHIA.] 

4.  The  genus  Ophiorbiza. 

snake -weed,  fsnake  -w8rt,  s.  [Eng.  snake,  and 
|     treed  or  wort.  ] 

Bot.:  (1)  Polygonum  fagopi/rum  (Britten  <*  Hoi- 
loud);  (2)  P.  bistorta.  Named  from  its  writhed 
roots.  (Prior.) 

snake  -wood,  s.    [Eng.  snake,  and  wood.] 
Botany ; 

1.  The  genus  Ophioxylou  (q.  v.). 

2.  Brosimuin   aubletii;    called    also    Piratinera 
guianensis;  an  Artocarpad,  sixty  to  seventy  feet 
high,  growing  in  Brazil.    Tho  beautiful  heart  wood, 
called  from  its  markings  snake-wood,  is  exceedingly 
hard. 

3.  Htrychnos  colubrina,  a  climbing  Indian  plant, 
with  tendrils  believed  by  native  doctors  to  be  a 
cure  for  the  poison  of  the  cobra. 

4.  The  genus  Cecropia.    (Paxton.) 

snak -Ing,  s.    [Eng.  snak(e) ;  -ing.] 
Nautical : 

1.  Passing  a  line  spirally  around  a  rope,  so  as  to 
lie  in  the  indentations  between  the  strands.  [WoEM- 

ING.l 

2.  One  of  a  set  of  stoppers  passed  alternately 
from  one  stay  or  rope  to  another  throughout  their 
length  in  a  parallel  direction,  so  that  if  one  is  shot 
away  its  functions  may  be  performed  by  the  other 

snak  -Ish,  atlj.    [Eng.  snak(e):  -ish.~\    Having  a 
snake-like  form,  habits,  or  qualities ;  snaky, 
snak  -f,  *snak-ie,  a.    [Eng.  snak(e) ;  -».] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  snake  or  snakes;  resem- 
bling a  snake. 

"A  devil  with  horns,  cloven  hoof,  and  a  snaky  tail." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

2.  Winding  in  and  out  like  a  snake ;  meandering. 
"A  snakier  stream  I  never  saw." — London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 
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*3.  Having  or  consisting  of  snakes. 

"Wings  on  his  heels  were  hung,  and  in  his  hand 
He  holds  the  virtue  of  the  snaky  wand  " 

Addition:  ilriil:  Metamorphoses  1. 

4.  Sly,  cunning,  deceitful,  insinuating. 

"Girded  with  snaky  wiles."— Milton:  P.  K.,  i.  120. 
snaky-headed,  adj.    Having  snakes  instead  of 
hair  on  the  head. 

"That  snaky-headed  Gorgon  shield^ 
That  wise  Minerva  wore,  unconquer'd  virgin." 

)!<lt'»l:   Collins,  447. 

snap,  'snappe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Dut.  snappen  =  to  snap, 
to  snatch;  Dan.  snappe;  Sw.  snappa;  M.  H.  fcrer. 
snaben;  Ger.  schnappen.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  break  instantaneously;  to  break  short. 

"  But  passion  rudely  snaps  the  string." 

Cowper:  Human  Frailty. 

2.  To  shut  with  a  sharp,  quick  sound. 

"The  bowzy  sire 

First  shook  from  out  his  pipe  the  seeds  of  fire, 
Then  snap*  his  box."  Pope:  Dunciad,  iv.  495. 

3.  To  seize  or  catch  suddenly ;  to  catch  unexpect- 

4.  To  bite  sharply  and  suddenly ;  to  seize  suddenly 
with  the  teeth. 

*5.  To  catch,  to  swindle,  to  cheat. 

"Since  the  privateers  and  logwood-ships  have  sailed 
this  way,  these  fishermen  are  very  shy,  having  been  often 
snapped  by  them." — Dampier:  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

6.  To  crack ;  to  make  a  sharp  sound  with ;  as,  to 
snap  a  whip,  to  snap  one's  fingers. 

7.  To  break  out  upon  suddenly  with  sharp,  angry 
words ;  to  catch  up.     (Sometimes  with  up,  or  up 
short.) 

"A  surly  ill-bred  lord, 
That  chides  and  snaps  her  up  at  every  word." 

Gianvillf. 

8.  To  cause  to  spring  back,  or  vibrate  with  a  sud- 
den, sharp  sound ;  to  twang. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  break  off  short;    to  part  asunder  suddenly. 
"The  wire  rope  snapped,  and  the  lift  and  its  occupants 

fell  from  the  third  story."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  To  make  an  effort  to  bite ;  to  try  to  seize  with 
the  teeth. 

"  With  little  curs,  which  dare  his  way  molest, 
Snapping  behind." 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  xi. 

3.  To  give  out  a  sharp,  cracking  sound,  as  that  of 
the  hammer  of  a  fire-arm  when  it  falls  without 
exploding  tho  charge ;  as,  Tho  pistol  snapped. 

4.  To  utter  sharp,  harsh,  or  angry  words.    (Gen- 
erally followed  by  at.) 

5.  To  catch  eagerly  at  a  proposal  or  offer;    to 
jump  at  or  accept  an  offer  readily. 

If  To  snap  off: 

1.  Transitive: 

(1)  To  break  suddenly. 

(2)  To  bite  suddenly. 

"To  have  had  our  two  noses  snapped  off  with  two  old 
men  without  teeth."— Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,v.  I. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  break  or  part  asunder  suddenly. 
snap,  s.    [SNAP,  «.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  sudden  breaking  or  rupture  of  any  sub- 
stance. 

2.  A  sudden,  eager  bite;  a    sudden    seizing,   or 
attempt  to  seize,  as  with  the  teeth. 

3.  A  sharp,  cracking  sound,  as  tho  crack  of   a 
whip. 

*4.  That  which  is  caught  by  a  sudden  snatch  or 
grasp;  a  catch. 

•5.  A  greedy  fellow. 

"  He  had  no  sooner  said  out  his  say,  but  up  rises  a  cun- 
ning snap,  then  at  the  board."—  L' Estrange. 

6.  The    spring-catch    of    a  bracelet,    book-clasp, 
purse,  reticule,  &c. 

7.  A  sudden  and  severe  interval  or  spell.    (Ap- 
plied to  weather.) 

"  If  we  are  to  be  '  interned  '  for  a  cold  snap,  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  think  of  this  Tuesday's  sport."— Field,  Jan.  9, 
1886. 

8.  A  crisp  kind  of  gingerbread-nut  or -small  cake. 
*9.  A  scrap,  a  fragment,  a  morsel. 

"Alms  of  learning,  here  a  snap,  there  a  piece  of 
knowledge."— Fuller:  Holy  and  Profane  State,  V.  xiv.  1. 

10.  A  snack,  a  slight  refection. 

"Two  hearty  meals  that  might  have  been  mistaken  for 
dinners,  if  he  had  not  declared  them  to  be  snaps."—  Geo. 
Eliot:  Janet's  Repentance,  oh.  i. 

11.  An  ear-ring  furnished  with  a  snap  to  prevent 
its  coming  out  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear.    [6.] 

"A pair  of  diamond  snaps  in  her  ears."— Richardson: 
Clarissa,  i  ii.  29. 


snapping 

12.  A  children's  round  game  of  cards,  played  by 
three  or  more  players. 

13.  An  office  or  post  with  light  employment  and 
good  pay.    (Slang.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eniom.  (pi.)  :  A  popular  name  for  the  Elateridse, 
because  when  they  fall  or  are  laid  upon  their  back, 
they  leap  into  the  air  with  a  snapping  noise. 

2.  Glass:  An  implement  used  in    making  glass- 
ware. 

3.  Harness:  [SNAP-HOOK.] 

4.  Boilers  :  A  tool  used  by  boiler-makers  for  giv- 
ing tho  head  of  a  rivet  a  round  and  symmetrical 
form  before  it  cools  but  after  it  has  been  closed. 

snap-bugs,  s.  pi.   [SNAP,  s.,  II.  1.] 

snap  -flask,  s. 

found.  :  A  two-part  flask  having  its  halves  joined 
together  by  a  butt-hinge  at  o.ie  corner  and  a  latch 
at  the  diagonally  opposite  corner. 

snap-head,  s. 
Machinery  : 

1.  A  round  head  to  a  pin,  bolt,  or  rivet. 

2.  A  swaging  tool  with  a  hollow  corresponding  to 
the  required  form  of  a  rivet.  It  is  held  over  the  end 
of  the  hot  rivet  and  struck  by  a  hammer. 

snap-hook,  s.  A  hook  with  a  spring  mousing  by 
which  it  is  prevented  from  accidental  disengage- 
ment from  the  object  to  which  it  is  attached. 

snap-link,  s.  An  open  link  with  a  spring,  for 
tho  purpose  of  connecting  parts  of  harness,  chains, 
&c. 

snap-lock,  s. 

Hardware:  A  lock  with  a  spring-latch  which  fast- 
ens by  snapping. 

snap-neck,  s.  A  name  for  apple  brandy.  (Col- 
loq.  U.S.) 

snap-shooter,  s.    The  same  as  SNAP-SHOT,  2. 

"I  cannot  but  believe  that  our  brilliant  Knap-shooters 
.  .  .  are  born,  not  made."  —  Field,  Jan.  8,  1887. 

snap-shot,  s. 

1.  A  shot  fired  suddenly  without  taking  deliberate 
aim. 

"There  was  not  much  time  for  aiming  a  snctjt-shftt  as 
he  was  coming  down  the  track."  —  Field,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

2.  One  who  is  skilled  in  shooting  without  taking 
deliberate  aim. 

"I  myself  am  asnap-sno(."—  Field,  Jan.  8,  1887. 

snap-tree,  «. 

Bot.:  Justicia  hyftsopifolia. 

snap  -drag-fin,  s.    [Eng.  snap,  and  dragon.] 

1.  Bot.  :  (1)  The  genus  Antirrhinum  (q.  v.)  ;    (2> 
Silene  anfirrhina;  (3)  Linaria  vulgaria.    (Britten 
<f  Holland.) 

2.  Glass:  A  kind  of  tongs  used  by  glassblowers  to 
hold  their  hot  hollow  ware_. 

3.  A  game  in  which  raisins  are  snatched  from 
burning  spirit,  and  put  into  the  mouth. 

4.  That  which  is  eaten  at  snapdragon. 

snape,  v.  t.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Shipbuild.  :  To  bevel  the  end  of  a  piece  of  timber, 
so  as  to  make  it  fit  against  a  surface  which  it  meets 
obliquely.  Thisaugularfittingis  also  termed  flinch- 
ing, snying,  faying,  &c.,  in  different  trades. 

snaped,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SNAPE.] 
*snap-han$e,  *snap-haunce,  «.     [Dut.  snap- 
haan—a  firelock  ;  O.  Dut.  suaphaen  .  ] 

1.  The  name  formerly  applied  to  the  springlock  of 
a  firearm.    The  word  and  the  object  were  derived 
from  Continental  Europe.    The  snaphance  super- 
seded the  wheel-lock,  and  fell  upon  a  movable  piece 
of  steel,  called  a  frizel,  which  was  placed  vertically 
above  the  pan.    Hence  a  firelock,  a  musket. 

"There  arrived  four  horsemen  .  .  .  very  well  ap- 
pointed, having  snaphances  hanging  at  the  pommel  of 
their  saddles."  —  Shetton:  Don  Quixote,  iv.  16. 

2.  A   snappish  retort  ;  a  curt,  sharp  answer  ;    a 
repartee. 

snap-p§r,«.    [Eng.  snap,  v.;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language-: 

1.  One  who  snaps  or  snatches. 

"My  father  named  me  Autolycus,  being  littered  under 
Mercury,  who,  as  I  am,  was  likewise  a  snapper  up  of  un- 
considered  trifles.  "  —  Sttakesp.  :  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  it. 

2.  A  cracker,  or  bonbon. 

"Nasty  French  lucifer  snappers  with  mottoes." 

Barham:  Ing.  Legends;  Wedding-day. 

•3.  (PI.)  :  Castanets. 

"The  instruments  not  other  than  snappers,  gingles- 
and  round-bottomed  drums."—  Sandys  :  Travels,  p.  172. 

II.  Ichthy.  :  Pagrus  unicolor.    [PAGKUS.] 
snap  -ping,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SNAP,  v.~] 


jbfiil,    boy;     pfiut,    J<Swl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
I  -clan,     -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;     -tion,      -slon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous, 


sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 


snapping-tool 
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snaw 


snapping-tool,  s. 

Metal-work. :  A  stamping  tool  used  to  force  a  plate 
into  holes  in  a  die. 

snapping-turtle.  s. 

ZoQL:  Chelydra  serpentina,  widely  distributed 
over  the  United  States.  They  grow  to  a  considera- 
ble size,  a  weight  of 
twenty  pounds  oeing 
far  from  uncommon, 
and  arc  prized  as 
food.  Their  popular 
name  is  derived 
from  their  ferocity 
in  captivity,  and 
their  habit  of  biting 
or  snapping  at  every-  Snapping-turtle. 

thing   i  hat    com  e  s 

in  their  way.    Called  also  Alligator  Terrapin  and 
Alligator  Tortoise. 

snap  -pish,  a.    [Eng.  snap;  -ish.] 

1.  Ready  or  apt  to  snap  at  or  bite  people. 

**  A  village  cur,  of  snappish  race, 
The  pertest  puppy  of  the  place. " 

Gay.  Fable  46. 

2.  Sharp  in   reply;    apt    to    speak    sharply   or 
harshly. 

3.  Sharp,  harsh,  tart,  bitter. 

"Snappish  dialogue,  that  flippant  wits 
Call  comedy."  Cowper;  Task,  iv.  198. 

snap  -plsh-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  snappish;  -ly.]    In  a 
snappish  manner;  peevishly,  angrily,  tartly. 
"Nell  answered  him  snappishly,  'How  can  that  be, 
When  my  husband  has  been  more  than  two  years  at 
sea  ?'  "  Prior;  A  Sailor's  Wife. 

snap  -pish  ness,  s.  [Eng.  snappish ;  -ness.]  The 
-quality  or  state  of  being  snappish  ;  peevishness, 
tartness. 

"He  threatened  with  great  snappishness  to  flog  me." — 
Wakefield:  Memoirs,  p.  23. 

snap'-pjF,  a.    [Eng.  snap;  -y.]   Snappish,  sharp. 

snap    sack,  s.    [Sw.  snappsack;  Ger.  schnapp- 

•'•'..  i    A  knapsack. 

"We  should  look  upon  him  as  a  strange  soldier  that 
•when  he  is  upon  his  march,  and  to  go  upon  service, 
instead  of  his  sword  should  take  his  snapsack."— South: 
.sermon*,  viii.  233. 

snapt,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  [SNAP,  v.] 
snap'-weed,  s.  [Eng.  snap,  and  weed.] 
Bot.:  The  genus  Impatiens. 

*snar,  *snarre,  r.  /.    [O.  Dut.snarren=  to  brawl, 
to  snarl ;  Ger,  ocJmarren=to  snarl.]    To  snarl. 
"  Tygres  that  did  seenie  to  grin, 
And  snar  at  all  that  ever  passed  by." 

Spenaer;  F.  Q.,  VI.  xii.  27. 

snare,  s.  [A.  S.  snear=a  cord,  a  string;  cogn. 
\pith  liut.  s?taar=a  string;  Icel.  anara—&  snare, 
a  halter ;  Dan.  snare ,'  Sw.  snara ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
snarahha.] 

1.  A  string  formed  into  a  noose ;  a  noose. 

"  Hongide  himself  with  a  snare." — Wycliffe-.  Matthew 
xxvii.  6. 

2.  A  contrivance,  generally  consisting  of  a  noose 
or  set  of  nooses  of  cords,  hair,  or  the  like,  by  which 
a  bird  or  other  animal  may  be  caught;  a  gin,  a 
uooee. 

3.  Hence,  anything  by  which  one  is  entangled, 
entrapped,  or  inveigled  and  brought  into  trouble. 

"Yet  are  we  BO  weake,  and  the  snares  and  occasions  HO 
innumerable,  that  we  fall  dayly  and  hourely."— Tyndall: 
Works,  p.  91. 

4.  The  gut  stretched  across  the  head  of  a  drum. 
snare-drum,  s.    [DRUM  (!),».,  II.  l  (l).] 
snare,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SNARE,  s.] 

A.  .Trans,:  To  catch  in  or  with  a  snare;  to  take 
or  catch  by  guile;  to  bring  into  unexpected  evil, 

perplexity,  or  danger;  to  entangle. 

'*  Had  her  eyes  disposed  their  lookes  to  play. 
The  king  had  snared  beene  in  loues  strong  lace." 
Fairefax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  ii.  20. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  catch  birds,  &c.,  with  snares;  to 
set  snares  for  birds,  &c. 

"  But  he,  triumphant  spirit  !  all  things  dared, 
He  poached  the  wood  and  on  the  warren  snared." 
Crabbe:  Parish  Register. 

snar-gr,  *.  [Eng.  snar(e),  v.;  -er.]  One  who 
lays  snares  or  traps. 

"  Never  prate  on  't ;  nor,  like  a  cunning  snarer, 
Make  thy  clipped  name  the  bird  to  cull  it  others  " 
Mtddleton;   Witch. 

'snark,  t?.  i.  [Sw.  snarka  ~  to  snore  loudly.  ] 
To  make  a  grating  noise. 

"I  will  nofc  quite  compare  it  to  a  certain  kind  of  snark- 
ing  or  gnashing."—  Kotes  tt  Queries,  Sept.  29,  1866,  p.  248. 


snarl  c.i),  *snarle  (1),  r.  /.  [A  freq.  from  snar 
(q.  v).] 

1.  Lit.:   To  growl,  as  an  angry  or  surly  dog;  to 
gnarl. 

"  Dogs  that  snarl  about  a  bone 
And  play  together  when  they've  none." 

Butler;  Hudibntf,  iii.  3. 

2.  Fig.  ;    To  speak  roughly  or    crossly  ;    to    talk 
harshly. 

"Do  ye  snarl  'e,  you  black  Jill?  she  looks  like  the  picture 
of  America/'—  Bfaum.dtflet.:  Knight  of  Malta,  v.  1. 

*snarl  (2),  *snarle  (2),  v.  t.  [A  freq.  from  snare 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  entangle,  to  complicate  ;  to  involve  in  knots. 
"A  ii  J  from  her  backe  her  garments  she  did  teare, 

And  from  her  head  ofte  rent  her  snarled  heare." 
>;«  •»*,  T:  F.  Q.,  111.  xli.  7. 

2.  To  confuse,  to  embarrass,  to  entangle. 

"  You  snarlt  yourself  into  so  many  and  heynouse 
absurdities,  as  you  shall  never  be  able  to  wynde  yourself 
oute."  —  Abp.  Cranmer.-  Ans.  to  £jj.  Gardner. 

snarl  (3),  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  raise  hol- 
low work  in  metals  by  percussion. 


*snat,  s.    [SNOT.] 

*snat-nosed,  «,  Snub-nosed.  (Udall:  Apoph.of 
Erasmus,  p.  25U.) 

snat9h,  *snacchen,  *snecchen,  r.  /.  &  i.  [A 
weakened  form  of  snakken,  from  But.  snakken=to 
grasp,  to  desire,  to  aspire;  Low  Ger.  snakken; 
Prov.  Ger.  schnakken—to  chatter.]  [SNACK.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  seize  hastily  and  suddenly  ;  to  seize  or  take 
without  permission  or  ceremony. 

*'A  purse  of  gold  most  resolutely  sn<itch?<i." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  IT.,  Pt.  L,  i.  2. 

2.  To  seize  and  transport  away. 
"I  sank  down  in  a  sinful  fray, 

And  'twixt  night  and  death  was  snatched  away." 

Scoff;  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  15. 
*3.  To  take  away,  to  rob. 

"The  life  of  Helen  was  foully  snatched." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  v.  15. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  attempt   to   seize  anything   suddenly;   to 


snarl  (!),«.    [SNARL  (1),  r.]    A  growl,  a  quarrel ;    catch-    (Generally  with  at.) 


an  angry  controversy. 

snarl  (2),  s.  [SNARL  (2),  v.]  An  entanglement; 
a  knot  or  complication  of  hair,  thread,  &c.  ;  hence, 
intricacy,  complication,  embarrassing  difficulty. 

"I  have  always  observed  the  thread  of  life  to  be  like 
other  threads  or  skeins  of  silk,  full  of  snarles  and  incum- 
brances."—  Izaak  Walton;  Life  of  G.  Herbert  (1670). 


"  Like  a  dog  that  is  compelled  to  fight, 
Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre  him  on." 

Shakeep..-  King  John,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  poach  for  fish  in  the  manner  described  i 
the  extract. 


"Snatching  is  a  form  of  illicit  piscicapture.    A  large 
triangle  is  attached  to  a  line  of  fine  gut  well  weighted 

n*.i   i*«  with  swan-shot  or  a  small  plummet.    Some  'snatchers* 

snarl-knot,  ttubst.  A  knot  that  cannot  be  drawn  wiiinse  two,  three,  or  even  four  triangles;  but  the  mode 
loose.  (Frov.)  of  operation  is,  of  course,  the  same.  The  line  is  then 

snarl-er,  s.  [Eng.  snarl  (l),v.;  -er.]  One  who  dropped  into  some  quiet  place  where  fish  are  plentiful— a 
snarls  or  growls;  a  growling,  surly,  quarrelsome  deep  corner  pool,  or  the  outfall  of  a  drain,  or  the  mouth 
person.  "  sma"  affluent — and,  as  soon  as  the  plummet  has 


Lie  down  obscure,  like  other  folk*. 
Below  the  lash  of  snartera'  jokes." 

Swfft.  Tu  Dr.  Delaney. 

snarl  -Ing,  a.  &  s.    [SNARL  (1)  ,  v.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Growling,  surly,  snappish,  quarrel- 
some. 

B.  As  subst.  ;  The  act  of  one  who  snarls  ;  a  snarl, 
a  growi. 

"I  was  startled  by  a  furious  snarling  and  yapping 
behind."  —  Anstey:  Black  Poodle. 

snarling-letter,  s.    The  letter  R.    [R.] 

*snarling-muscles)  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  A  popular  expression  used  by  Bell  for  the 
muscles  employed  by  a  dog  in  snarling.  (Darwin: 
Descent  of  Man  (ed.  2d),p.  41.) 

snarl  -Ing,  s.    [SNARL  (3),  r.] 

Metal-work.  :  A  method  of  raising  hollow  works 
in  metal  by  percussion. 

snarllng-iron,  s. 


touched  the  bottom,  is  twitched  violently  up.  It  is  almost 
a  certainty  that  on  some  one  or  other  of  the  hooks,  and 
possibly  on  more  than  one,  will  be  a  fish  foul-hooked." — 
London  Standard. 

snat9h,  snatche,  s.    [SNATCH,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  hasty  catch  or  seizing. 

2.  A  catching  at  or  attempt  to  seize  suddenly. 

3.  A  short,  sudden  fit  of  vigorous  action. 

"They  move  by  fits  and  snatches:  so  that  it  is  'not  con- 
ceivable  how  they  conduce  unto  a  motion,  which  bj 
reason  of  its  perpetuity,  must  be  regular  and  equal." — 
Wflkfns:  tkxdalus. 

4.  A  small  piece,  fragment,  or  quantity. 

"At  his  door  he  stood, 
And  whistled  many  a  snatch  of  merry  tunes." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

5.  A  hasty  repast,  a  snack.    (Scotch.) 
*6.  A  shuffling  answer. 

"  Leave  your  snatches,   yield  me  a  direct  answer."— 
Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 
II.   Naut.:  An  open  lead  for  a  rope.    [SNATCH- 


Metal-work. :  A  tool  used  for  fluting  or  embossing 

works  in    sheet-metal,  when,    from    their    shape, .---    ,. - 

swages  cannot  be  applied.    Its  two  ends  are  oppo-    BLOCK.]    If  it  be  without  a  sheave,  it  is  known  as  a 
sitely  curved,  one  being  held  by  the  jaws  of  a  vise,    dumb-snatch,  such  as  are  provided  on  the  bows  and 
and  the  other  inserted  through  the  mouth  of  the    quarters  for  hawsers. 
vessel  and  applied  to  the  part  to  be  raised.    The       snatch-block  s. 
iron  is  struck  with  a  hammer,  and  the  reaction 

gives  a  blow  within  the  vessel,  throwing  the  metal    ,  N?T<:-  A  sm?Ie  ,  bjock  w.hlc?.   n«.s  .atn    opening 

(notch)  in  onecheek  to  receive  the  bight  of  a  rope. 
'  \  a  swivel  hook.    The 


out  in    form   corresponding   to   that  of  the  tool,  <H°  to,roc 

whether  angular,  cylindrical,  or  globular.  The  block  is  iron-bound,  witfc 

portion  of  the  strap  winch  crosses  the  opening  or 

snar  -flm-lte,s.    [After  Snarum,  Norway,  where  snatch  in  the  shell  is  hinged,  so  as  to  bo  laid  back 

found;  suff.  -ite  (Aim.).]  wnen  the  bight  of  the  rope  is  to  be  inserted,  when 

Mm.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  columnar  tufts  of  warping  the  ship.    This  saves  the  trouble  of  nvv- 

crystals  and  massive,  sometimes  associated  with  \ng  the  end  through.   Largo  blocks  of  thii  kind  are 

mica.    Hardness,  4  to  5;5    the  lowest  on  cleavage  called  viol-blocks  or  rouse-about  blocks. 


mca.  arnss,  o  .  e  owes  on  ceavage 
surface,  which  is  parallel  with  the  length  of  the 
crystal;  specific  gravity,  2"826;  luster  on  cleavage 
face,  pearly,  elsewhere  vitreous  ;  color,  reddish  to 
grayish  white.  An  analysis  yielded:  Silica,  57'90; 
alumina,  13*55;  protoxide  of  iron;  T90;  magnesia, 
I9'40;  limo,  0'87  ;  soda  and  potash,  4'50;  loss  on  igni- 
tion, 2-86=100-98.  Des  Cloizeaux  suggests  that  in 
view  of  its  optical  properties,  it  is  probably  an 
altered  aluminous  authrophyllite. 

*snar'-ys,  a.    fEng.  snar(e)  ;  -y.]    Of  the  nature 
of  a  snare;  entangling,  insidious. 

"Spiders  in  the  vault  their  snanj  webs  have  spread." 
Dryden.     (Todd.) 

snasu.  v.  i.     [Cf.  Sw.  8ncesa=to  chide  sharply.  J 
To  use  abusive  language.    (Scotch,.) 
en&sh,  s,    [SNASH,  v.]    Abuse.    (Scotch.) 
"  Poor  tenant  bodies,  scant  o'  cash, 
How  they  maun  thole  a  factor's  snasfi." 

Burns.-  The  Ttca  Dog*. 

snast,  *snaate,  s.    [From  the  root  of  A.  S.  snid- 
/tan=to  cut.] 

1.  The  snuff  of  a  candle. 

"Some  part  of  the  candle  was  consumed,  and  the  dust 
gathered  about  the  enaste."—  Bacon:  Mat.  Hist.,  g  369. 

2.  The  wick  of  a  candle  or  lamp. 


snat9h'-5r,  s.    [Eng.  snatch,  v.  ;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  snatches;  one  who  seizes  suddenly  or 
abruptly;  a  pilferer.    [SNATCH,  v.,  B.  2.J 

"We  do  not  mean  the  coursing  ftnn  tetters  only, 
But  fear  the  main  intend  meut  of  the  Scot." 

Shakesp,  :  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

*2.  (PL)  .'  A  book-name  for  the  Raptores  (q.  v.). 
snatgh  -  Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SNATCH,  v.] 
•snatch'-Ing-ly1,  adv.   [Eng.  snatching;  -/#.]  By 
snatching;  hastily,  abruptly. 

'snatgh'-y,  a.    [Eng.  snatch;  •y.'}    Consisting  of 
or  made  up  of  snatches  or  sudden  starts  or  fits. 

snath,  snathe,  s.    [A.  S.  snad,  from  snidhan  =to 
cut.]    The  helve  of  a  scythe  ;  a  sneath. 

"There  crooked  snaths  of  flexile  sallow  make, 
Or  of  tough  ash  the  fork-stale  and  the  rake." 

Scott:  Amcebwan  Eclvyiif,  ~. 


snathe,  t).  f.  [A.  S.  snldhan  ;  Icel.  sneitha ;  Goth. 
sneithan;  Ger.  schneiden.']  To  lop,  to  prune. 

snat  tOck,  s.  [Eng.  snath;  dim.  suff.  -ocli.]  A 
chip,  a  slice.  (Prof.) 

"And  thus  in  our  dale*  do  men  practise  to  make  long-    .^S^i^S^S^SS^  ^276   "Omei  <""M  °' 
sting  »no»(«  for  lampe«."-Browne.   Vulgar  Errors,  bk.     JUI"Per-   -Oayton:  On  Don  Quixote,  p.  275. 
i.,  ch.  ilv.  snaw,  s.    [Snow.]    (Scotch.') 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,     w5t,     here,     camel,    her,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     son;     mate,     cfib,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     S? rian.     SB,    ce  =  6;     ey  -  a.      qu  =  kw. 


snaw-broo 

snaw-broo,  s.    Melted  snow.    (Scotch.) 
"  In  mony  a  torrent  down  to  his  sna'-broo  rowes." 

Hums:  The  Br'gs  of  Ayr. 

snaw  -Ie,  a.    [SNOW*.]    (Scotch.) 

snead  (1),  sneed,  s.  [  A.  S.  sneed.]  The  handle 
of  a  scythe. 

"This  ia  fixed  on  a  long  sneed,  or  straight  handle,  and 
does  wonderfully  expedite  the  trimming  of  these  and  the 
like  hedges."— Evelyn:  Sylva,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §  2. 

snead  (2),  s.  [SNOOD.]  A  ligament;  a  line  or 
string.  (Prov.) 

sneak  *snike,  «. «'.  &  t  [A.  S.  «nican=to  creep ; 
Sw.  dial.  «Hi(/«  =  to  creep;  snifca=to  hanker  after; 
lr.  or  Gael.si'm/yA,  snaig=to  crawl,  to  sneak.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  creep  or  steal  privately ;  to  move  or  go  fur- 
tively, as  though  afraid  or  ashamed  to  be  seen ;  to 
slink.    (Followed  by  off,  away,  &c.) 

"If  he  was  a  fierce  bully  he  sneaked  off,  muttering  that 
he  should  find  a  time."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ill. 

2.  To  behave  with  meanness    and    servility;    to 
crouch. 

"So  Pliable  sat  sneaking  among  them."— Bnnyan:  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  pt.  i. 

S.  Transitive: 

•I.  To  hide,  to  conceal. 

2.  To  steal,  to  pilfer.    (Slang.) 

sneak,  *sneake,  s.  [SXEAK,  ».] 

1.  A  mean,  cowardly,  and  treacherous  fellow. 
"To  pronounce  all  mankind  besides  to  be  a  set  of  sim- 
pletons and  superstitious  sneaks."—  Glanvill:  Sermon  4. 

2.  A  potty  thief.    (Slang.) 

•sneak-cup,  *sneake-cuppe,  subst.    One  who 
sneaks  from  his  cup  or  liquor;  a  paltry  fellow. 

"How?  The  prince  is  a  Jack,  a  snmk-cnp,  and  if'he 
were  here,  I  would  cudgel  him  like  a  dog  if  he  were  to 
say  so."— Shakesp. :  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  3. 

•sneak-up,  s.  A  corrupt  reading  for  sneak-cup 
(q.v.). 

sneak -er,  s.    [Eng.  sneak;  -«r.] 

1.  One  who  sneaks ;  a  sneak ;  a  paltry  fellow. 

"Many  had  abandoned  the  faith,  and  more  had  been 
sneakers  and  time  servers." — Waterland:  Works,  iii.  420. 

*2.  A  small  vessel  of  drink ;  a  kind  of  punch- 
bowl. 

"He  walked  up  to  the  room  where  Joseph  lay  ;  but  find- 
ing him  asleep,  returned  to  take  the  other  sneaker." — 
f'ielitina:  Joseph  Andrews,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiii. 

sneak -I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sneaky;  -ness.]  Sneak- 
iuguess. 

sneak  -Iftg,  o.    [Eng.  sneak;  -ing.'] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sneak;    acting  like  a 
sneak  ;  servile,  crouching,  base. 

"This  fawning,  sneaking,  and  flattering  hypocrite."— 
Slillingfleet:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  1. 

2.  Secret,  clandestine,  as  if  of  a  nature  to  be 
ashamed  of. 

"For  they  possessed,  with  all  their  pother, 
A  sneaking  kindness  for  each  other." 

Combe:  Dr.  Syntax,  i.  7. 

*I  To  have  a  sneaking  notion  for  a  woman:  To 
have  a  timid,  half-concealed  affection  for  her. 

sneak'-lng-lyS  adv.    [Eng.  sneaking :  -ly.]    In  a 
sneaking  manner;  meanly,  basely,  servilely. 
"While  yon  sneakingly  submit, 
And  beg  for  pardon  at  our  feet." 

Butler:  Lady's  Answer  to  the  Knight. 

sneak -Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sneaking;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sneaking;  meanness. 
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*sn?b,  snebbe,  r.  t.  [\  form  of  snib  or  snub 
(q.v.).]  [SNEAP.  J  To  check,  to  chide,  to  repri- 
mand. 

"  On  a  time  he  cast  him  to  scold 
And  snebbe  the  good  oak,  for  he  was  old." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  Feb. 

sneck.  *snecke,  *snick,  t>.  t.  [SNECK,  s.]  To 
fasten  with  a  latch  or  catcli. 

"Keep  them  hard  and  fast  snecked  up,  and  it's  a'  very 
weel."—  Scoff;  Antiquary,  ch.  xxix. 

sneck,  'snecke,  snek,  *snekke,  'snick,  mbst. 
[Prob.  from  siiacfc=snatch.]  A  latch;  a  catch  or 
fastening  of  a  door. 

sneck-drawer,  s.  A  latch-lifter;  a  bolt-drawer; 
a  sly  fellow. 

"Syddull  is  an  auld  sneck-drawer."—  Scott:  Kitb  Unit.  fh. 
xxxviii, 

sneck-drawing,  a.  Crafty,  cozening,  cheating. 
(Scotch.) 

•sneck  -et,  s.  [Eng.  sneck,  s.  ;  dimin.  suff  .  -et.] 
The  latch  of  a  door  ;  a  snacket. 

•sneck  up,  *snlck  up,  interj.  [Prob.  contract. 
from  hisneckup.  (A'ares.).]  Go,  hang  1  Be  hanged  ! 

"  Let  him  go  snick  up." 
Beaum.  *  Flrt.:  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  iii.  1. 

sned,  snead,  sneed,  s.    [SNATH,  SNEAD  (I).] 
sued,  r.  (.    [SNATHE.] 

snee,  s.  [Dut.,  contract,  from  snede  =  &  cut.]  A 
knife. 

sneer,  *snere,  r.  i.  &  t.  [Dan.  merre=to  grin 
like  a  dog;  to  snar  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

*1.  To  show  contempt  by  turning  up  the  nose  or 
by  other  movement  of  the  countenance. 

"  Xhe  courtier's  supple  bow  an'd  sneering  smile." 
Byron:  Childish  Recollections. 

2.  To  insinuate  contempt  by  a  covert  expression  ; 
to  use  words  suggestive  rather  than  expressive  of 
contempt  ;  to  speak  derisively.  (Followed  by  at.) 

"He  constantly  sneers  at  it  as  weakness  and  folly."  — 
Brit.  Quart.  Kevieto,  Ivii.  610  (1878). 

*3.  To  show  mirth  awkwardly. 

4.  To  scoff,  to  jibe,  to  jeer. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  affect  or  move  with  sneers. 

"  Nor  sneer'd  nor  brib'd  from  virtue  into  shame." 
Savage:  On  Public  Spirit. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  sneering,  contemptuous  manner. 

3.  To  address  with  sneers  ;  to  sneer  at. 

"Thus  our  vehicle  begun 
To  sneer  the  luckless  chaise  and  one." 

Warton:  Phaeton  and  One-horse  Chaise. 

sneer,  s.    [SNEEE,  t>.] 

1.  A  look  of  contempt,  disdain,  derision,  or  ridi- 
cule.   (Byron:  Corsair,  i.  9.) 

2.  An  expression  of  contemptuous  scorn,  derision, 
or  ridicule  ;  a  scoff,  a  jibe,  a  jeer. 

"  Abstained  at  this  conjuncture  from  sneers  and  invect- 
ives." —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

sneer'-§r,  s.  [Eng.  sneer,  v.;  -er.]  One  who 
sneers. 

"There  was  at  that  Court  no  want  of  slanderers  and 
siieerers."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  F.ng.,  ch.  XX. 

•sneer  -ful,  a.  [Eng.  sneer;  -ful(l).]  Given  to 
sneering;  fond  of  sneering. 

"The  sneerful  maid."—  Shenstone:  Economy,  iii. 

sneer  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a,    [SNEER,  r.J 


snicker 

sneez  -er,  s.    [Eng.  sneez(e),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  sneezes. 

"  When  a  Hindu  sneezes,  bystanders  say,  Live!  and  the 
sneezer  replies,  With  you."— Tulor:  Prim.  Cult.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  A  violent  gust  of  wind.    (Slang.) 
sneeze  -weed,  s.    [Eng.  sneeze,  and  weed.] 
Bot. :  Helenium  autumnale. 

sneeze    wopd,  s.  [Eng.  sneeze,  and  wood.] 

Hot.:  Pteroxylonutile.  Its  sawdust  causes  sneez- 
ing, hence  the  English  name. 

sneeze  -w8rt.  s.  [Eng.  sneeze,  and  wort.  So 
called  because  the  dried  leaves  produce  sneezing.] 

Bot. :  Aehillea  Ptarmica  (Ptarmica  rulaaris),  a 
common  plant  with  linear,  serrulate  leaves.  The 
root-stock  is  aromatic,  the  whole  plant  pungent 
and  sialogogue. 

sneez  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [SNEEZE,  r.l 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  sudden  violent  and  convulsive  expulsion  of 
air  through  the  nostrils,  with  a  peculiar  sound.    It 
is  preceded  by  a  more  or  less  long-drawn  anil  deep 
inspiration,  like  that  which    precedes   coughing; 
but  the  opening  from  the  pharynx  into  the  mouth 
is  closed  by  the  contraction  of  the  anterior  pillars 
of  the  fauces  and  the  descent  of  the  soft  palate,  so 
that  the  force  of  the  blast  isdrivenentirelythrough 
the  nose.    It  is  caused  by  the  irritation  of  the  inner 
membrane  of  the  nostrils,  and  is  designed  to  throw 
off  any  particles  causing  the  morbid  action.    It  is 
often  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  in  coryza. 

"Repeated  sneezing  proceed  from  the  invisible  steams 
of  spirit  of  sal  annoniak."— Boyle:  Works,  iii.  687. 

2.  A  medicine  to  promote  sneezing;  an  crrhine;  a 
sternutatory.    (Bacon.) 

11  A  large  body  of  folklore  has  gathered  round 
sneezing.  According  to  Aristotle  (Pro b.,  xxxiii.  7. ),. 
in  his  days  a  single  sneeze  was  considered  a  holy 
thing.  The  custom  of  saluting  a  person  sneezing 
existed  in  classic  times,  is-  still  found  among  the 
Jews  and  Moslems  and  almost  every  race  of  lower 


sneer  -Ing  If,  adv.    [Eng.  sneering;  -ly."\    In  a 
"A  sneakingness,  which  so  implies  a  guilt,  that  where    sneering  manner  ;  with  a  sneer, 
it  proceeds  not  from  a  fault,  it  is  one.   — Boyle:   Works, 


*sneaks -by1,  s.  [SNEAK,!!.]  A  sneak;  a  paltry 
fellow. 

"A  demure  sneaksby,  a  clownish  singularist." — Barrow: 
&T<UO?IS,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  34. 

sneak  -f,  a.    [Eng.  sneak;  -y.~\    Sneaking. 

'sneap,  r.  t.  [Icel.s?iej/pa=to  castrate  ...  to 
snub;  x«e.vpa=disgrace.  From  the  same  root  as 
snib  or  snub  (q,  v.).] 

1.  To  check,  to  reprove,  to  reprimand. 

"  Life  that's  here,    .    .    . 
Is  often  sneap'd  by  anguish  and  by  fear." 

Dr.  H.  Hare:  Song  of  the  Soul,  III.  iii.  18. 

2.  To  nip,  to  pinch. 

"  Sneaptng  winds  at  home." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

•sneap,  s.  [SNEAP,  ti.]  A  reprimand,  a  check,  a 
-Tiub. 

"  My  lord,  I  will  not  undergo  this  sneap  without  reply." 
-Shakesp..  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

sneath,  sn«athe,  s.    [SNATH.] 


sneesh'-In',  sneesh'-Ing,  s.  [SNEEZE.  J  Snuff. 
(Scotch.) 

"I  wad  be  fain  o'  a  pickle  sneeshin'."  —  Scott:  Antiquary 
ch.  iii. 

sneeshin'-mill,  sneeshin'-mull,  s.  A  snuff- 
box, generally  made  of  the  end  of  a  horn. 

Sneeze,  snese,  v.  i.  [For  fnese  orfneeze,  from 
A.  S.fneosan=ta  sneeze;  Icel.  fnasa;  Dut  .  fniezen  : 
Sw.  fnysa;  Dan.  fnyse=to  snort  ;  snuse  —  to  sniff.] 
To  emit  wind  through  the  nose  audibly  and  vio- 
lently by  a  kind  of  involuntary  convulsive  force, 
occasioned  by  irritation  of  the  inner  membrane  of 
the  nose. 

"Telemachus  then  sneez'd  aloud." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xvii.  624. 

1  To  sneeze  at  :  To  despise  ;  to  object  to  ;  to  show 
or  feel  contempt  for  ;  to  scorn. 

sneeze,  s.  [SNEEZE,^.]  The  act  of  sneezing;  the 
act  of  one  who  sneezes  remission  of  wind  audibly 
and  violently  through  the  nose. 

"As  wholesome  as  a  sneeze 
To  man's  less  universe."          Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  458. 


iii.,  for  copious  references.) 

•sneez -J,  «.  [Eng.  sneez(e);  -y.]  A  free  trans- 
lation of  Brumaire  (Foggy),  the  second  month  of 
the  French  republican  year. 

snell,  o.    [A.  S.  snel;  O.  H.Ger.  sne!Jer=active.l 

•1.  Active,  quick,  brisk,  nimble,  brave. 

2.  Sharp,  cold,  severe,  piercing,  bitter.  (Lit.  <fr 
fig.)  (Scotch.) 

"  And  he's  snell,  and  dure  enough  in  casting  up  their 
nonsense."—  Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxi. 

snell,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  short  line  of  horse- 
hair or  gut  by  which  a  fish-nook  is  attached  to  a 
line ;  a  snood. 

•snet,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    The  fat  of  a  deer. 

*snlb,*snibbe,  v.  *.  [SNUB,  w.]  To  snub,  to  repri- 
mand, tocheck.  (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,100.) 

snib,  subst.  [SNIB,  i;.]  A  snub,  a  reproof,  a  repri- 
mand. 

snick,  v.  t.  [SNICK,  s.]  To  cut  slightly ;  snecif. 
in  cricket,  to  hit  a  ball  very  lightly  to  the  .-lips  or 
leg,  often  unintentionally. 

"Snicked  him  rather  fortunately  to  the  leg  boundary."" 
—Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

snick  (l).s.  [Icel.  «in'fcJ:o=to  cut  with  a  knife; 
Dut.  snik=&  sharp  tool.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  slight  or  small  cut  or  mark. 

2.  In  cricket,  a  slight  hit  to  the  slips  or  leg,  often 
unintentional. 

"A  four  snick  to  the  old  Carthusian." — London  Datlv 
Telegraph. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fiber:  A  knot  or  irregularity  on  yarn,  removed 
by  passing  it  through  a  slotted  plate. 

2.  Fur. :  A  small  snip  or  cut,  as  in  the  hair  of  a 
beast. 

1J  *Snick-and-snee,  snick-or-snee :  A  combat  with 
knives  among  the  Dutch. 

"  The  brutal  sport  of  an  ick-or-snee,  and  a  thousand  other 
things  of  this  mean  invention."— Dryden:  Parallel  of 
Poetry  and  Painting. 

•snick-snarl,  s.    A  ravel,  a  tangle.    (Prov.) 

"  Somebody  must  unravel  the  snick-snarls  in  the  hank: 
which  somebody  else  had  no  more  wit  than  to  tangle." — 
Oldham  Standard,  April  5,  1862,  p.  2,  col.  4. 

snick  (2), «.    [SNECK,  «.] 

•snick  (3),  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Cold  in  the- 
head  ;  catarrh.  (Littleton:  Lat.  Diet.,  s.  v.  Coryza.) 

snick -er,  s.  [SNICKER,  v.]  A  suppressed  laugh, 
or  sound  resembling  a  laugh. 


boll,    boy;     p6ut,    NSwl;     cat,     sell,     cnorus,     c.hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     vfcis; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f 
-sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del- 


snicker 

snick -er,  r.  i.  [A  word  of  imitative  origin.]  To 
laugh  in  a  half-suppressed  manner;  to  giggle,  to 
snigger. 

•snick  -Sr-snee,  *.    [Cf.  tnick-and-tiiee.] 

1.  A  combat  with  knives. 

-.  A  large  clasp-knife. 

Sni  -der,  s.  [Named  after  Jacob  Snider  (1820- 
l!Kj6i  tlie  inventor.] 

Firearms:  A  breech-loading  rifle.  The  breech 
action  consisted  of  a  simple  plug  containing  an 
oblique  needle,  and  being  hinged  on  its  right  side, 
•was  opened  by  means  of  a  thumbpiecein  a  short 
motion  from  left  to  right.  The  cartridge,  at  tirst 
of  paper,  but  afterward  of  thin  sheet  brass,  with  a 
metallic  base  cup  containing  the  detonator,  and 
assisting  to  prevent  the  escape  of  gas,  was  put  in, 
.and  the  breech  closed.  The  gun  was  fired  by  pull- 
ing an  ordinary  trigger,  releasing  a  common  ham- 
mer which  drove  the  needle  into  the  base-cup.  It 
•was  also  provided  with  an  automatic  extractor  for 
the  latter,  which  came  into  operation  when  the 
ibreech  was  opened. 

sniff,  r.  i.  &  t.  [Danish  ttnive  =  to  sniff,  to  snuff: 
Icel.  sninpa  =  to  sniff  with  the  nose ;  snapa  =  to 
sniff.]  [SNIFT,  «.] 

A.  Intran*.:  To  draw  air  or  breath  audibly  up 
the  nose,  frequently  as  an  expression  of  scorn  or 
•contempt ;  to  snuff. 

"So  then  yon  looked  scornful,  and  snift  at  the  dean." 
Swift:  Hamilton's  Bawn. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :   To  draw  in  with  the  breath  through  the 
nose ;  to  snuff  up. 

"[He]  was  In  the  habit  of  sniffing  chloroform  to  assuage 
neuralgic  pains."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

2.  Fig. :  To  perceive  as  by  snuffing ;  to  scent,  to 
smell ;  as,  to  sniff  danger. 

sniff,  s.    [SxiFF,  r.] 

1.  The  act  of  sniffing ;  perception  by  the  nose. 

"  One  single  sniff  at  Charlotte's  candle-cup." 

Wartuii:  Oxford  A'eiosman's  Verses  (1767). 

2.  That  which  is  taken  into  the  nose  by  sniffing ; 
as.  a  sniff  of  fresh  air.    ICollog.) 

3.  The  sound  produced  by  drawing  in  the  breath 
through  the  nose. 

"Mrs.  Gamp  .  .  .  gave  a  sniff  of  uncommon  signifi- 
cance."— Dickens:  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  irir. 

•snift,  v.  i.    [Sw.  «7iK/ro=to  sob.]    [SNIFF,  ».] 

1.  To  make  a  no'.se    by  drawing  the  breath  in 
through  the  nose ;  to  snort. 

2.  To  sniff,  to  snuff,  to  smell, 
snift,  s.    [SxiFT,  r.] 

1.  A  sniff. 

2.  A  moment.     (Prov.) 

3.  Slight  snow  or  sleet.    (Prov.) 
snift  -gr,  s.    [Eng.  snift;  -er.] 

1.  The  drawing   of   the  breath  up  the   nostrils 
noisily ;  a  snift. 

2.  A  cant  name  in  some  parts  of  this  country  for  a 
drain. 

a.  Plural: 

(1)  The  stoppage  of  the  nostrils  through  cold. 

(2)  A  disease  of  horses. 

snift  -er,  v.  i.  [SXIFTER,  ».]  To  draw  up  the 
fcreath  through  the  nose  ;  to  sniff.  (Cotgrave:  8.  v. 
Broitster.) 

snift  -Ing,  pr.par.  or  a.    [SxiFT,  i'.] 

snifting-valve,  s. 

xtettm-eng.:  A  valve  commanding  the  valve-way 
through  which  the  air  and  water  are  expelled  from 
41  condensing  steam-engine,  when  steam  is  blown 
through  the  engine. 

snlg,  subst.  [A  variant  of  snake  (q.  v.).]  An  eel. 
</Vi>r.j 

•snlg,  r.  i.  [Perhaps  allied  to  anaij  (q.  v.).]  To 
be  bitter,  harsh,  or  sharp. 

"Others  are  so  dangerously  worldly,  anigging  and  bit- 
ing, usurers,  hard  and  oppressing."—  Kotiers:  Xaatnunthe 
far/an,  p.  211. 

snlg  ger.  s.  [A  word  of  imitative  origin.]  A 
half-suppressed  laugh ;  a  giggle,  a  snicker. 

snlg  -gSr  (l),  v.  i.   [SXICKEE.] 

snlg  ger  (2),  v.  i.  [The  same  word  as  sniggle 
<q.  v.).]  (See  extract.) 

"In  the  way  of  grappling— or  Hnigpering,  as  it  is  more 
politely  termed — i.  e .,  dragging  the  river  with  huge  grap- 
ples aud  lead  attached  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pool." — Finhtny  Gazette,  Jan.  3D,  1886. 

snlg  -gle,  v.  i.  &  t.    [Suio,  *.] 
A.  Intrant.:  To  fish  for  eels.    (See  extract.) 
•  Sniggling  is  thus  performed :  in  a  warm  day,  when  the 
crater  is  lowest,  take  a  strong  small  hook,  tied  to  a  string 
about  a  yard  long;  and  then  into  one  of  the  holes,  where 
An  eel  may  hide  herself,  with  the  help  of  a  short  stick  put 
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in  your  bait  leisurely,  and  as  far  as  you  may  conven- 
iently; if  within  the  Right  of  it,  the  eel  will  bite  in- 
stantly, and  as  certainly  gorge  it;  pull  him  out  by 
degrees."—  Walton:  Angler. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  catch,  to  snare. 

"I  have  sniggled  him." 
Beaum.  &  Flet..  Theodore  and  Thtodoret. 

snip,  v.  t.  [Dut.  snippen=to  snip,  to  slip,  a 
weakened  form  of  snap  (q.  v.) ;  Ger.  schnippen=to 
snap.] 

1.  To  clip;  to  cut  or  clip  off  sharply,  as  with  a 
pair  of  shears  or  scissors. 

'•Ani'ppedandcntabontthe  edges."— P.  Holland.-  Pliny, 
bk.  zzv.,  ch.  v. 

*2.  To  snap,  to  snatch. 

"If  you  are  so  reaolv'd,  I  have  provided 
A  means  to  snip  him  hence." 
Beaum.  et  Flet.;  Thierry  and  Thtodoret t  iv.  1. 

snip,  s.    [SNIP,  v.] 

1.  A  single  cut  with  scissors  or  shears;  a  clip. 

"  A  few  snips  of  the  scissors,  a  cunning  rearrangement 
of  drapery,  and  lest  year's  robe  will  do  duty  for  this." 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  A  small  hand-shears  for  cutting  metal. 

3.  A  tailor.    (Slang.) 

*4.  A  small  piece;  a  snack. 

"For  some  have  doubted  if  [the  beard]  'twere  made  of 

snips 
Of  sables,  glew'd  and  fitted  to  the  lips." 

Butler:  Nye's  Beard. 

*^[  To  go  snip :  To  go  snacks  ;  to  share. 

"  Pray,  sir,  let  me  go  snip  with  you  in  this  lye." 

Dryden;  Evening's  Love,  v. 

*snip-snap,  s.  &  a. 

A.  Assubst.:  A  tart  dialogue  with  sharp  replies. 
"Dennis  and  dissonance,  and  captious  art, 

And  snip-snap  short,  and  interruption  smart." 

Pope.-  Dunciad,  ii.  240. 

B.  As  adj.:  Short  and  quick  ;  sharp,  smart. 

snipe,  *snype,  *snite,  *snyte,  s.  [Icel.  snipa= 
a  snipe;  Dau.sneppe;  Sw.nndppa;  Dut. snip, snep; 
O.  Dut.  snippe,  sneppe;  Ger.  schnepfe;  A.  S.  suite, 
which  is  allied  to  snout.] 


snobographer 


oiu*it,y. 

(4)  Thebuttorunsmoked  end  of  a  cigaror  cheroot. 
([7.  S. . 


ut.) 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  thin,  lean,  puny  person. 

*(2)  A  blockhead,  a  fool,  a  simpleton. 

"  I  mine  own  gained  knowledge  should  profane, 
If  I  would  time  expend  with  such  a  snipe." 

Shakesp..  Othello,  i.  3. 

(3)  An  irregular  or  curbstone  stock  broker.    (U.S. 
slang.) 
fl 
slang.) 

II.  Ornith. :  Gallinago  deticata,  a  well  -  known 
bird,  breeding  in  marshy  places  and  abundant  in 
the  fen-lands  of  temperate  America.  The  Common 
Snipe  is  about  ten  or  eleven  inches  long,  with  plum- 
age of  various  shades  of  brown,  mottled  and  barred 
with  white  and  black.  Snipes  search  for  theirfood 
in  soft  ground  near  the  sides  of  springs  or  in  water- 
meadows.  The  bill  is  modified,  so  as  to  become  a 
delicate  organ  of  touch,  enabling  them  to  seize  the 
worms  and  insects  on  which  they  feed,  as  soon  as 
these  come  in  contact  with  the  sensitive  mandi- 
bles. The  Great,  Solitary,  or  Woodcock  Snipe  (G. 
major)  is  a  visitant  to  temperate  climates  of  Europe 
in  autumn,  on  its  way  to  its  southern  winter  quar- 
ters. G.  ccelestis  is  the  best  known  of  the  European 
species. 

snipe-bill,  s. 

1.  Joinery :   A    narrow,    deep  -  working    molding- 
plane,  used  for  forming  quirks. 

2.  Vehicles:  A  rod  by  which  the  body  of  a  cart  is 
bolted  to  the  axle. 

snipe-flsh,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Centriscus  scolopax ;  named  from  it« 
elongated  and  tubular  snout,  ('ailed  also  Bellows- 
tish,  Sea-snipe,  and  Trumpet-fish. 

snip  -pgr,  s.  [Eng.  snip;  -er.]  One  wbosnipsor 
chips. 

snipper-snapper,  «.  A  puny,  insignificant  fel- 
low; a  small,  effeminate  man  ;  a  whipper-snapper. 
(Colloq.) 

*snlp  -pet,  s.  [Eng.  snip;  dimin.  suff.  -ef.]  A 
small  piece  or  share ;  a  fragment. 

"If  the  editor  had  confined  himself  to  one  period  he 
might  have  made  a  useful  book  ;  as  it  is,  he  has  pro- 
duced a  collection  of  snippets."—  Saturday  Kfview.  Jan 
12,  1884,  p.  62. 

*snlp  -pet-I-n§ss(  subst.  [Eng.  snippety;  -ness.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  fragmentary. 

"The  whole  number  IB  broken  up  into  more  small  frag- 
ments than  we  think  quite  wise.  Variety  is  pleasant, 
snippetiness  is  not."— Church  Times,  April  9,  1880. 


*snlp  -pet  ty%  a.  I  Eng.  snippet;  -y.]  Insignifi- 
cant; ridiculously  small. 

snlr  -tie,  r.  i.    [Prob.  imitative,  or  a  dimin.  from 
snort  (q.  v.).]    To  laugh  quietly  or  restraiuedly. 
"He  feigned  tosnirtle  in  his  sleeve, 
When  thus  the  caird  address'd  her." 

Burns:  Jolly  Beggars. 

*snltch  -er,  s.    [  Ety m.  doubtful.] 

1.  An  infornior,  a  tell-tale  ;  one  who  turns  quoon's 
(or  king's)  evidence.     (Eny.  slang.) 

2.  A  handcuff.    (Slang.) 

suite,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  snytan=to  wipe  or  clean  the 
nose;  Icel.  snyta=to  blow  the  nose;  S\v.snyttt; 
DaiL.snyde;'Dut.snuifen.]  [SNOUT.]  To  blow  or 
clean  the  nose;  to  snuff,  as  a  candle. 

"Nor  would  any  one  be  able  to  anite  his  nose,  or  to 
sneeze."— Grew:  Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

*snithe,  *snith-y,  a.  [A.  S.snidhan  =  to  cut.] 
Sharp,  piercing,  cutting,  (Applied  to  the  wind.) 

snlv  -el,  *snev-il,  s.    [SNIVEL,  r.] 

1.  Lit.:  Mucus  running  from  the  nose;  snot. 

2.  Fig.:  Hypocrisy,  cant. 

"The  cant  and  snivel  of  which  we  have  seen  so  much  of 
late." — St.  James's  Gazette, 

snlv  -el,  *snev-il,  *snev-yll,  r.  *.  [A  frequent, 
from  sniff  (q.  v.) ;  cf.  Dan.  8n6vle  =  to  snuffle;  Icel. 
snefill  =  a.  plight  scent.] 

1.  To  run  at  the  nose. 

2.  To  draw  up  the  mucus  audibly  through  the 
nose. 

"There    is    nothing    but    snivelling    and    blowing   of 
noses."  Cowper.-  Letter  tu  AVr.  Mr.  Xm-t<>n. 

3.  To  cry  or  fret,  as  a  child,  with  snuffling  or 
sniveling. 

"  Though  Bell  has  lost  his  nightingales  and  owls, 
Matilda  snivel*  still,  and  Hafiz  howls." 

Byron ;  Enyliah  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

snlv-el-er,  snlv  -el-ler,  s.  [^.ng.  snivel,  v.  ;-er.] 

1.  One  who   snivels;  one  who  cries  or  frets  with 
sniveling. 

2.  One  who  cries  or  frets  for  slight  causes;  one 
who  ma;  i  i  fests  weakness  by  crying  or  fretting. 

"He'd  more  lament  when  I  was  dead, 
Than  all  the  snivellers  round  my  bed." 

Swf/l:  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 

snlv  el  Ing,  snlv -el-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «. 
[SNIVEL,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  noise  of  one  who  snivols; 
a  running  from  the  nose,  a  speaking  as  through  the 
nose. 

*snlv'-el-ljf,  «•  [Enff-  snivel;  -#.]  Running  at 
the  nose;  pitiful,  whining. 

snob,  s.  [Icel.  sndpr=a  dolt,  an  idiot,  a  rharhr 
tan  ;  Sw.  dial.  sndpp=&  boy,  a  stump.] 

1.  A  vulgar,  ignorant  person.     (Prov.) 

2.  A  vulgar  person  who  apes  gentility:  one  who 
is  always  pretending  to  bo  something  better  than 
he  is. 

3.  In  the  Universities,  a  townsman,  as  opposed  to 
a  gownsman.     (Slang.) 

4.  A    shoemaker ;     a     journeyman     shoemaker. 
(Slang.) 

5.  A  workman  who  continues  at  work  when  other* 

goon  strike;  one  who  works  for  lower  wage-  tlinu 
is  fellows;  a  knobstick,  a  rat. 

sn5b-ber-£,su^.  [Eng.  snob;  -ery.]  Snobbish- 
ness. 

snob -blsh,  a.  [Eng.  snob;  -ish.']  Belongingtoor 
characteristic  of  a  snob;  resembling  a  snob;  vul- 
garly ostentatious. 

"  That  which  we  call  a  snob,  by  any  other  name  would 
still  be  snobbish."— Thackeray:  Book  of  Snobs. 

sn5t> -blsh-ly",  adr.  [Eng.  snobbish;  -ly.~\  In  a 
snobbish  manner ;  like  a  snob. 

sn5b  -blah  ness, «.  JEng. snobbish;  -ness. }  Thr- 
quality  or  state  of  being  snobbish;  vulgar  o^tcn- 
tation. 

"It  is  not  snobbishness  to  object  to  compete  with  men 
against  whom  ample  evidence  is  forthcoming  that  their 
incentive  is  profit  ratherthan  sport."— Field,  Oct.  17, 1885. 

*sn5b  -W§m,  8.  [Eng.  snob;  -ism.}  The  state  of 
being  a  snob ;  the  manners  of  a  snob ;  snobbishn 

*snob  -bj^.  a.  [Eng.  snob;  -y.]  Of  or  relating 
to  a  snob ;  like  a  Buob ;  snobbish. 

*sn8b  -ling,  s.  [Eng.  snob;  dimiu.  suff.  -//».'/•] 
A  little  snob. 

"  You  see,  dear  miobling,  that  though  the  parson  would 
not  have  been  authorized,  yet  he  might  huvo  been  ei- 
cused  for  interfering." — Thackeray:  Hook  »f  Snobs. 

*snob  6c -ra-9y\ s.  [Eng.*mofc,'  suff.  -ocracff,as 
in  aristocracy,  mobocracy,  &c.J  Snobs  taken  col- 
lectively. 

*snob  6g  -ra  pher,.s.  [Eng.  8nobograph(y) ;  -er.] 
Ono  \vho  studies  <  r  writes  about  snobs. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,     wSt,     here,     camel,    h5r,    there;     pine,     pit,     a'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pdt, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     son;     m&te,     cfib,     ctire,     unite,     cfir,     rflle,     ffill;     try,     Syrian,      te,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


snotoography 

*snob-og -ra-phj?,  8.  [Eng. snob;  o  connect.,  and 
(ir.  <iraf>lu>=to  write,  to  describe.]  A  history  or 
description  of  snobs. 

"The  safer  and  wiser  way,  in  this  infancy  of  the  science 
of  sii"/>"(/m/>ft(/,  is  to  refrain  from  the  attempt  at  abso- 
lute aphorism."— Saturday  Review,  Jan.  19,  1884,  p.  76. 

sn8d,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  sn6d=  a  fillet ;  cf .  Dan.  snoe= 
to  twist;  Sw.  sno;  Icel.  sntia.]  [SNOOD.] 

A.  .-I*  subst.:  A  fillet,  a  ribbon,  a  snood  (q.v.). 

B.  .-18  adj. :  Neat,  trim,  smooth.     (Scotch.) 
snoff,  S.    [Etym.    doubtful;  perhaps   connected 

Mii'iiiiy :  The  slow  match  for  igniting  the  train  in 
blasting. 

snood,  s.   [SNOD.] 

1.  nnl.  Lang.:  (See  extract.) 

"The  tnood,  or  riband,  with  which  a  Scottish  lass 
braided  her  hair,  had  an  emblematical  signification,  and 
applied  to  her  maiden  character.  It  was  exchanged  for 
the  curch,  toy,  or  coif,  when  she  passed,  by  marriage,  into 
the  unit  ron  state.  But  if  the  damsel  was  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  lose  pretensions  to  the  name  of  maiden,  with- 
out gaining  n  right  to  that  of  matron,  she  was  neither 
permitted  to  use  the  itiiiiiin  nor  advanced  to  the  graver 
dignity  of  thecurch."— Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake.  (Note.) 

'.'.  Amilinfi:  A  hair-line,  gut,  or  silk  cord  by 
which  a  fish-hook  is  fastened  to  the  line. 

"Letting  the  snoods  hang  over  the  sides."— Field,  Oct. 

snood,  r.  t.  [Sxooo,  s.]  To  braid  up,  as  the  hair, 
with  a  snood. 

snood  -ed,  a.  [Eng.  snood,  s. ;  -ed.]  Wearing  or 
having  a  snood. 

"And  plaided  youth,  with  jest  and  jeer, 
Which  Knooded  maiden  would  not  hear!" 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  20. 

snood  -Ing,  s.    [Eng.  snood,  s. ;  -ing.] 

Angling :  Tho  same  as  SNOOD,  «.,  2. 

"Each  baited  hook,  hanging  from  its  short  length  of 
moodiuu."—  Ftela,  Oct.  17,  1885. 

•snook,  'snoke,  v.  i.  [Cf.  Sw.  snofca=to  lurk,  to 
dog  u  person.]  To  lurk  ;  to  lie  in  ambush. 

IT  To  cut  snooks:  To  make  derisive  grimaces;  to 
take  a  sight.  [SIGHT,  8.,  If  (4).J 

snool,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  One  whoso  spirit  is 
broken  with  oppressive  slavery.  (Scotch.) 

snool,  v.  i.  &  t.    [SNOOL,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  submit  tamely  ;  to  sneak. 

"  Owre  blate  to  seek,  owre  proud  to  snool." 

Burnt:  A  Bard's  Epitaph. 

B.  Trans. :  To  subjugate  or  govern  by  authority ; 
to  keep  under  by  tyrannical  moans.    (Scotch.) 

snoop,  r.  t.  [Dut.  siicepen  =  to  sneak.]  To  pilfer 
in  a  crafty,  sneaking  manner;  to  mauraud  with 
cunning. 

snooze,  8.    [SNOOZE,  r.]    A  nap ;  a  short  sleep. 

"The  last  surreptitious  snooze  in  which  he  was  wont  to 
revel.'' — Lontton  Daily  Teleyraph. 

snooze,  i'.  i.  [Prob.  imitative  of  the  sound  made 
in  drawing  the  breath  while  asleep.]  To  take  a  nap 
or  short  sieep ;  to  sleep,  to  slumber. 

snodz  -er,  s.    [Eng.  snooz(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  snoozes. 

2.  A  cant  name  for  a  hotel  thief,  or  swindler. 
(.U.S.  Colloq.) 

snore,  r.  i.  [A.  S.  8noro=a  snoring;  cogn.  with 
O.  Dut. s*iorrew  =  to  grumble,  to  mutter;  snarren= 
(to  brawl,  to  snarl;  Ger.  8chnarre7t=to  rattle,  to 
snarl;  cf. Dut. snorken;  LowGer.snorfcen,smtrfceH; 
Dan.  snorke;  Sw.  snorka=to  snort  with  rage,  to 
threaten.]  To  breathe  with  a  rough,  hoarse  noise 
in  sleep ;  to  breathe  hard  through  the  nose  and  open 
mouth  while  sleeping. 

"And  the  stretched  rustic  snores  beneath  the  hedge." 
Cowper:  Death  of  Damon. 

snore,  s.    [SNORE,  D.] 

1.  A  breathing  with  a  rough,  hoarse  noise  in  sleep. 

"  The  surfeited  grooms 

Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores:  I've  drugged  their 
I'u-sets."  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

2.  A  cord  for  spinning  a  top.     (U.  8.  Colloq.) 
snore-hole,  *. 

Mining:  The  hole  in  the  wind-bore  or  lower  stock 
>f  a  mining-pump,  to  admit  tho  water. 

snbr   5r,  s.  [Eng.  snor(e) ;  -er.]   One  who  snores. 
*snorke, ».    [SNORE,  SNORT.]    A  snore. 
"At  the  cocke-crowing  before  daye  thou  shalt  not  hear 
teretheservauntes  snorlce."— Stapleton:  Fortress  of  the 
ait/ie,  fol.  121  b. 

snort,  v.  i.&  t.  [For  gnorfc,  from  Dan.  snorke  = 
>  snort;  Swedish  snorka=to  snort  with  rage,  to 
ireaten;  Dutch  snorfcen=to  snore,  to  snort;  Ger. 
7marc/ien=to  snore,  to  snort.] 
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A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  force  tho  air  with  violence  through  the  nose, 
so  as  to  make  a  loud,  rough  IHHM-,  as  a  horse. 

"He  fomes,  snorts,  neighs,  and  fire  and  smoke  breaths 
out."  Fii/i'fttx:  Gotlfi-i-tt  <tf  Boulogne,  XX.  29. 

*2.  To  snore. 

"Awake  the  mortina  citizen  with  the  bell." 

tlhakesp.:  Othello,  i.  1. 

3.  To  laugh  outright.    (Prov.) 

B.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  turn  up,  as  in  anger,  scorn,  or  derision,  as 
the  nose. 

2.  To  utter  with  a  snort. 

*3.  To  expel  or  force  out,  as  with  a  snort. 

snort,  s.  [SNORT,  »,]  A  loud,  rough  sound  pro- 
duced by  forcing  the  air  through  the  nose. 

snort -er  (1),  e.  [Eng.  snort,  v. ;  -er.]  One  how 
snorts ;  a  snorer. 

snort'-er  (2),  s.    [SNOTTER.] 

Naut. :  A  snotter. 

"  The  lower  end  or  heel  has  been  known  often  to  part 
or  jump  out  of  the  becket  or  snortei;  which  supports  it, 
and  confines  it  to  the  mast." — Field,  Feb.  27,  1886. 

snort  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s,    [SNORT,  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C .  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  forcing  the  air  through  the  nose 
with  violence  and  noise;  the  sound  thus  produced; 
a  snort. 

"The  snorting  of  his  horses  was  heard." — Jeremiah 
viii.  16. 

*2.  The  act  of  snoring. 

snor  -tie,  v.    [SNORT,!'.]    To  snort,  to  grunt. 
"  [To]  snortle  like  a  hog." 

Breton:  Schoole  ofPancie,  p.  6. 

*snort  -f,  a.  [Eng.  snort,  s. ;  -y.~[  Snoring ;  broken 
by  snorts  or  snores.  (Slamjhurst :  Virgil  s  ££n.,  iii. 
645.) 

snot,  *  snotte,  *  snotlie ,  s.  [  O.  Fris.  snottt ;  Dut. 
snot ;  Low  Ger.  snotte ;  Dan.  snot.  Allied  to  snout 
and  snite,  v.] 

1.  Tho  mucus  discharged  or  secreted  in  the  nose. 

2.  An  opprobrious  name  for  a  low,  mean  person. 
(Vulgar.) 

snot,  f.  t.    [SNOT,  s.]    To  free  from  snot ;  to  blow 
or  wipe  the  nose, 
snot'-ter,  s.    [SNOUT.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  proboscis  of  a  turkey-cock. 

2.  Snot.    (Scotch.) 
II.  Nautical: 

1.  A  becket  on  a  boat's  mast,  to  hold  tho  lower  end 
of  the  sprit  which  elevates  the  peak  of  the  sail. 

2.  A  rope  going  over  a  yard-arm,  used  to  bend  a 
trippingline  to  in  sending  down  the  top-gallant  and 
royal  yards. 

snot  -tSr,  v.  i.  [SNOTTER,  s. ]  To  go  along  lazily. 
(Scotch.) 

T[  To  snotter  and  snivel :  To  snivel  and  snuffle. 
"  Bringing  a  woman  here  to  snotter  and  enii'el." — Scott: 
Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xxiii. 

*snot  -t§r-yS  s.  [Eng.  snotter;  -y.]  Filth,  abom- 
ination. 

"Teach  thyincubusto  poetize, 
And  throw  abroad  thy  spurious  snotteries." 

Ben  Jonson .-  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

tsnot  tl-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  snotty ; -ly.]  In  a  snotty 
manner.  (Goodrich.) 

snot -tl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  snotty ; -ness.']  The  qual. 
ity  or  state  of  being  snotty. 

snot-ty5,  a.     [Eng.  snot;  -y.] 
1.  Foul  with  snot ;  full  of  snot. 
*2.  Mean,  dirty,  sneering,  sarcastic,  dry. 
"The  continual    importunities    of    his    covetous    and 
snotty  wife."— Wood:  Athents  Oxon.,  vol.  ii. 

snout,  'snoute,  *snowt,  *snute,  s.  [Sw.  snut— 
a  snout,  a  muzzle;  Dan.  snude ;  Low  Her.  snute; 
Dan.  snuit ;  Ger.  schnauze.  Allied  to  snite,  v.,  and 
snot.'] 

1.  The  long,  projecting  nose  of  a  beast. 
"A  cruel  boar,  whose  snout  hath  rooted  up 

The  fruitful  vineyard  of  the  common-wealth." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Prophetess,  ii.  3. 

2.  Tho  nose  of  a  man.    (Said  in  contempt.) 

3.  Tho  nozzle  of  a  hose  or  hollow  pipe. 

4.  Entom.:  [SNOUT -MOTH.] 
snout-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  Hypena  proboscidalis.  Body  slender, 
wings  broad  and  triangular,  color  mainly  brown, 
expansion  of  wings  an  inch  and  a  half.  Common 
among  nettles,  f 


snow-boot 

snout-ring,  s.  A  ring  or  staple  placed  in  the 
nose  of  a  hog  to  deter  him  from  rooting. 

*snout,  *sn<Jwt,  v.  t.  [SNOUT,  s.]  To  furnish 
with  a  .snout  or  point. 

snout  -ed,  *sn<5wt  -ed,  a.    [Eng.  snout;  -ed.] 

1.  Ravine  a  snout  or  long  pointed  nosr. 

"  Snouted  and  tailed  like  a  boar,  and  footed  like  a  goat." 
— Grew. 

•2.  Pointed. 

"Their  shoes  and  patterns  are  snowled  and  piked 
more  than  a  finger  long  crooking  upward."—  LVimdra: 
Remttines. 

snout -§r,  s.  [Eng.  snout;  -er.]  A  pair  of  cut- 
ting shears  with  one  curved  blade  approximating 
to  the  shape  of  a  hog's  snout,  and  used  for  removing 
at  one  cut  the  cartilage  wherewith  ho  roots. 

*sno"ut'-f ,  a.  [Eng.  snout;  -y.]  Resembling  the 
snout  of  a  beast. 

"The  nose  was  ugly,  long,  and  big, 
Broad,  and  snouty  like  a  pig." 

Otway:  Poet's  Complaint  of  his  Muse. 

snow  (!),«.  [A.  S.  snaw ;  cogn.with  Dut.  sneeuw; 
Icel.  sneer,  snjdr,  snjdr;  Dan.  snee;  Sw.  snO;  troth. 
snaiws;  GOT.  schnee;  Lith.  snegas;  Russ.  snieg; 
Lat.  nix  (genit.  nivte) ;  Gr.  (ace.)  nipha,  from  a 
nom.  niph,  not  found ;  nipfcos=a  snow-flake ;  lr.  & 
Gael.sneoeAd;  Wei.  nyf.] 

1.  Lit.  <Sb  Meteor.:    Aqueous  particles  frozen  in 
their  descent  through  theatmqsphere  into  separate 
crystals,    afterward    uniting  into  assemblages  of 
crystals  called  snow-flakes.    To  view  the  crystals 
to  advantage  under  the  microscope  they  should  be 
allowed  to  fall  on  a  black  surface.    The  finest  are 
observed   in    the    polar    regions,    where   Captain 
Scoresby  keenly  examined  them,  arranging  them  in 
flveclasses.  They  belong  to  the  rhombohedral  or  hex- 
agonal system,  and  so  vary  that  about  a  thousand 
forms  of  them  have  been  observed.  Some  appear  as 
hexagonal  or  dodecahedral  plates,  others  as  hexag- 
onal prisms,  either  single  or  stellate,  or  terminated 
by  rectangularly  placed  plates  or  secondary  groups 
of  needles.    The  angles  of  these  crystals  often  form 
secondary  centers,  around  which  others  of   more 
skeleton  form  aggregate.    Snow  does  not  fall  at  all 
on  low  tropical   plains,  though  it   does   on    nigh 
mountains.  [SNOW-LINE.]   It  is  absent  from  Malta ; 
it  falls  at  Palermo  on  an  average  one  day  each 
year,  at  Rome  two  days,  at  Venice  five,  at  Paris 
twelve,  at  Copenhagen  thirty,  and  at  St.  Peters- 
burg 170.    Where  it  falls  it  protects  the  ground 
from  sinking  to  a  temperature  which  would  injure 
the  seeds  in  the  superficial  mold.    The  snow  and 
ice  of  the  polar  regions  are  among  the  great  ele- 
ments affecting  the  winds,  and  through  them  the 
climates,  of  the  several  regions  of  the  globe.    Ibe 
cold  of  the  snow  on  the  lofty  mountain  chains  is 
carried  down  to  the  tropical  places  in  which  they 
are  principally  situated,  and  tempers  their  heat. 
[RED-SNOW.] 

"  Snow  is  the  small  particles  of  water  frozen  before 
they  unite  into  drops."—  Locke:  Elements  of  Nat.  Phil., 
ch.  vi. 

2.  Fig.:  Something  which  resembles  snow. 
"Immortal  Rich!  how  calm  he  sits  at  ease, 

'Mid  snows  of  paper  and  fierce  hail  of  pease.' 

Pope:  Dunciaa,  iii.  262. 

^[  Snow  is  largely  used  in  composition,  the  mean- 
ings of  tho  various  compounds  being  in  most  cases 
sufficiently  obvious;  as,  snow-cafUKd,  snow-clad, 
snow-covered,  snow-crowned,  &c. 

snow-berry,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The   fruit  of  flymphoricarpus   racemosus;    a 
caprifoil. 

2.  The  fruit  of  Chiococca  racemosa  and  the  plant 
itself,  also  the  genus  Chiococca  (q.  v.). 

snow-bird,  s. 

Ornithology :  Fringilla  hyemalis.  ranging  widely 
over  North  America.  It  is  about  six  inches  long; 
head,  neck,  upper  parts  of  body,  and  wings  slate- 
brown,  lower  parts  of  breast,  abdomen,  and  two 
exterior  tail  feathers  pure  white. 

snow-blanket,  s.  A  farmer's  name  for  such  a 
covering  of  snow  as  protects,  or  materially  con- 
tributes to  protect,  vegetation  from  the  severity  of 
tho  weather. 

snow-blind,  adj.  Affected  with  snow-blindness 
(q.  v.). 

snow-blindness,  subst.  An  affection  of  the  eyes 
caused  by  the  reflection  of  light  from  snow. 

snow-blink,  s.  The  peculiar  reflection  arising 
from  fields  of  ice  or  snow. 

*snow-block,  v.  t.  To  block  or  impede  the  pass- 
age of  by  snow. 

"The  trains  have  been  snote-blocked  between  two  sta- 
tions."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

snow-boot,  s.  A  boot  to  protect  tho  feet  from 
snow ;  specif.,  a  kind  of  galosh  with  an  india-rubber 
sole  and  felt  uppers,  covering  the  boot  worn  inside 
of  it. 


'fill,    bfiy*;     pout,    jowl;    oat,    cell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this; 
clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tlous,     -clous. 


sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =  £. 
-slous  =  shus.     -ble,    -die.    &c.  =  bel,     deL 


snow-broth 
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snow-broth,    s.    Snow  and  water  mixed;   very    building  of  a  house  was  but  the  work  of  an  hour  or 


cold  liquor. 

"Angelo,  a  man  whose  blood 
Is  very  snovt-broth,  one  who  never  feels 
The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense.'* 

Shakesp.:  Measure  fur  Measure,  i.  4. 

snow-bunting,  s, 

Ornith.:  Plfctrophanes  ninalis,  an  Arctic  passer- 


two, and  a  couple  of  men,  one  to  cut  the  slabs  and 
the  other  to  lay  them,  were  laborers  sufficient.5' 

snow-hut,  s.    [SNOW-HOUSE.] 

snow-light,  «.    Snow-blink  (q.  v.). 

snow-line, «. 

Physical  Oeog.:  The  line  of  perpetual  snow  or 


snub 

snow,  r.  i.  &  t.    [Sxow  (1),  «.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  fall  in  snow.    (Used  imperson- 
ally.) 

*B. :  Trans.  To  scatter  or  cause  to  fall  like  snow, 
(Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives,  v.  5.) 
snow  -ball,  s.    [Eng.  SHOW,  and  ball.] 

Ord.  Lang,:    A  ball  or  round  mass  of  snow 


-,- xs  fcti7uti«,  an  Arcnu  passer-  •*,    ..          re     ii il —         i?i  L*^  *•  ^'«>  ^u«y. .     -^    oan   or  rourj 

inebird,  visiting  more  southerly  latitudes  in  the    congelation;  the  line  above  which  snow  does  not    pressed  together  with  the  hands* 

winter.    It  is  about  seven,  inches  injength.  and  its    ™k:,^^  5?J™?.™?5'^11^-CS°*1.nuf!/F??Lua«5  to      .2.  Coot.. -A  kind  of    pudding  made  by   putting 


and  a  patch  on  the  wingsare  pure  white,  therest  of       snow-mold,  8. 

the  plumage  black.  They  feed  on  seeds  and  insects,       Bot.:  Lanosa  nivalis,  a  hyphomycetous  fungal 

and  soon  after  their  arrival  in  temperate  regions    one  of  the  Mucodiues 

become  very  fat,  and  are  then  esteemed  a  delicacy. 

The  Qreenlanders  kill  them  in  great  numbers,  and 


snow-mouse,  s. 

dry  them  for  winter  use.    Their  song  is  not  unlike       Zoology:  Arrirola  nivalis,  found  on  the  Alps  and 
that  of  the  lark,  and  when  singing  they  perch  near    Pyrenees  near  the  snow-line, 
a^ate;  their  call  is  a  shrill  piping  note,  generally      snow-partridge,  snow-cock,  s. 

Ornith. :  Tetraogallus  himalayen&is. 

snow-plant,  s.    [PROTOCOCCCS.] 


uttered  on  the  wing. 

"There  arrive  every  year  in  this  country,  from  the 
north,  flocks  of  pretty  little  birds  called  snoir-bunlingt. 
They  come  from  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  are  eo  vari- 


rose.    Named  from  its  round  balls  of  white  flown>. 
snow  -ball,  r.  /.  &  i.    [SNOWBALL,  «.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  pelt  with  snowballs. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  throw  snowballs. 
•snow-break,  subst.   [Eng.  snow  (1),  and  break.] 

The  flood  which  usually  follows  a  thaw  in  mount- 
ainous districts.  (Carlyle:  French  Revol.,  pt.  i.. 
bk.  vii.,  ch.  iv.) 

snowd,  snowd'-Ing,  «.    [SNOOD,  SXOODIXG.] 


the  ptarmigan,  and,  like  that  bird,  they  regulate  their 
plumage  according  to  the  prevailing  aspect  of  their 
haunts.  In  this  they  succeed  admirably,  and  flourish  ac- 
cordingly."— St.  James's  Gazette,  Jan.  6,  1887. 


angle,  like  the  letter 
A,  i  n  front,  and 
spreadingout  behind 
to  a  greater  or  less 
width.  Being  drawn 


snow-cock,  s.    [SXOW-PARTRIDGE.]  .-,-—«• 

along  with  the  apex 

snow-drift,  s.    Adrift  of  snow;  snow  driven  by  in  front,  the  snow  is 

the  wind;  a  bank  of  snow  driven  together  by  the  thrown  off   by   the  Snow-plow. 

wmd-  boards  to  the  side  of 

snow-eyes,  s.  pi.    A  contrivance  used  by  the  Es-  t'le  road  or  path,  and  thus  a  free  passage  is  opened 

quimaux  to  prevent  snow-blindness.  They  are  made  f°r  traffic.     For  railway  purposes  the  forms  are 

of  extremely  light  wood,  with  a  bridge  resting  on  various,  according  to  the  character  of  the  country, 

the  nose  like  spectacles,  and  a  narrow  slit  for  the  *"e  amount  of  snow-fall,  tendency  to  drift,  &c. 
passage  of  the  light. 


double  green  spot  below  the  tip.  The  bulb  of  tin- 
snowdrop  is  emetic.  [GALANTHCS.] 

snowdrop-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Chionanthus  virginica;  (2)  the  g'-nu* 
Halesia. 

*sn6w'-Ish,  *snow  isse,  adj.    \  Eng.  snou-:  -<x/i.j 
Resembling  snow ;  white  as  snow;  snow-white. 
"Her  snoioish  necke,  with  blewish  vaines." 

H'artter:  Albioitt  England,  bk.  iv. 

*snow  -less,  adj.  [Eng.  snow;  -less.]  Free  from, 
snow ;  destitute  of  snow. 


snow-fall,  s.    A  fall  or  storm  of  snow. 
"Further    interruption    in  railway    traffic 


snow-Shed,  8.    A  protection  for  a  line  of  railway       snow -like,  a.    [Eng.  snow;  -like.]    Resembling: 
in  exposed  situations,  where  snow-drifts  are  likely    snow- 


caused  by  the  continuous  snow-fall." — London  Daily  Tete- 
yraph. 


hoD  KU«    t°  occur.    Uprights  are  placed  on  both  sides  of  the 
nus    neen     !;_„,    — u:_u  T-       ui.. ««.i  :_ 


lines,  which  is  roughly  roofed  in. 


snow-shoe,  s.  A  light  frame  made  of  bent  wood 
and  interlacing  thongs,  used  to  give  the  wearer  a 
broader  base  of  support  when  walking  on  snow. 


snow-fed,  a.    Originating  from  or  augmented  by 

melted  snow ;  as,  a  snow-fed  river.  _  ______    „ 

snow-field,  s.    A  wide  expanse  of  snow,  espe-    Th,e  tread  of  the  shoe  is  formed  of  strips  of  raw 
cially  of  permanent  snow.  MOB,  hard-twisted  twine,  or,  among  the  Indians,  of 

doer-sinews.    In  use,  the  toe  is  placed  beneath  the 

ttOW-nnch,  s.  strap  and  the  foot  rests  on  the  thongs;  as  the  heel 

Ornith.:  Montifringilla  nivalis;  called  also  the    rises  in  walking,  the  snow-shoe  is  not  raised,  but  as 

Stone-finch.  the  foot  is  lifted,  the  toe  elevates  the  forward  end 

snow-flake  s  of  the  snow-shoe,  which  is  then  dragged  along  on 

the  snow  as  the  leg  is  advanced.    They  are  usually 


snow  -?,  snow-ie,  a.    [Eng.  snow;  -y.] 
1.  Literally: 

1.  White,  like  snow ;  snow-white. 

"The  sunbeam,  through  the  narrow  lattice,  fell 
Upon  the  snowy  neck  and  long  dark  hair." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Itlet,  v.  1. 

2.  Abounding  with  snow;  covered  with  snow. 

"As  when  the  Tartar  from  his  Russian  foe, 
By  Astracan,  over  the  snotry  plains 
Retires."  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  432. 

*II.  Fig. :  White,  pure,  spotless,  unblemished. 
snowy-owl, ». 


__         „,         ,  11         . 

11.  lecimic 


„      i  pure  white,  but  in  younger 

"We  consider  snow-shoeing  not  only  one  of  the  sports  of    birds  each  feather  is  tipped  with  dark  brown  or 
1.  Bot.:  The  genus  Leucojum  (q.  v.),  and  spec.,    the  world,  but  one  of  the  most  robust  and  manly  sports."    black.    The   length  of   the   adult  male   is    about 
Leucojum  cestivum.    Prior  says  that  thb  English    ~~  Field,  Feb.  20, 1886.  twenty  inches,  that  of  the  female  fouror  five  i- ch.-. 

snow-shoer,  s.  One  who  indulges  in  the  pastime    more-    l*  flie8.  by  day,  and  preys  on  the  ^nailer 
of  snow-shoeing. 

"So  far,  at  least,  the  country  snotr^hoers  showed  a 
most  decided  superiority."— Field,  Feb.  20,  1886. 

snow-Skate,  s.  A  thin  elastic  piece  of  wood, 
about  six  feet  long  and  as  broad  as  the  foot,  used 
by  the  Laps  for  skating  on  the  snow;  sometimes 
also  by  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians. 


name  was  given  by  W.  Curtis  to  distinguish  it  from 
tiie  Snowdrop. 

2.  Ornith.:  The  Snow-bunting  (q.  v.).  Called  also 
Snow-fleck. 

"Seen  against  a  dark  hill-side,  or  a  lowering  sky,  a 
flock  of  these  birds  presents  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
appearance,  and  it  may  then  be  seen  how  aptly  the  term 
snmr-ftake  has  been  applied  to  the  species.  — Yarrell- 
Brit.  Birds  (ed.  4th),  if.  7. 

snow-fleck,  s.    [SNOW-FLAKE,  3.] 
snow-flood,  8.  A  flood  caused  by  melting  snow, 
snow-flower,  *. 

Bot.:  (1)  The  Snowdrop  (q.  v.) ;  (2)  Chionanthus 
viryinica. 

snow-goose,  8. 


mammalia  and  on  various  birds. 
snub,  *snubbe,  s.    [SNUB,  «.] 

1.  A  knot  or  protuberance  in  wood  ;  a  snag. 
"And  lifting  up  his  dreadful  club  on  hight, 

All  armed  with  ragged  snubbes  and  knottie  gnine." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  7. 

2.  A  check,  a  rebuke,  a  take-down. 

3.  A  snub-nose  (q.  v.). 


snow-slip,  s.    A  large  mass  of  snow  which  slips 
down  the  side  of  a  mountain.  snub-nose,  s.    A  short  nose,  flat  at  the  bridge, 

snow-storm,  s.    A  storm  with  a  heavy,  drifting    and  somewhat  turned  up  at  the  tip. 
fall  of  snow. 


snow-water,  s.  Water  produced  by  the  melting 
of  snow. 


snow-white,  a.  White  as  snow  ;  pure  white. 
"There  Know-white  curtains  hung  in  decent  folds." 
Wordsvorth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 


Ornith.:  Anser  hyberboreus.     Color  white,  some- 
times with  more  or  less  of  a  ferruginous  tinge  on  the 
head ;  bill,  feet,  and  orbits  aurora-red.     It  obtains       snow-wreath 
its  snow-white  plumage  only  at  maturity.    It  breeds    some  con 
in  large  numbers  in  the  barren  grounds  of  Arctic 
America,    and    migrates    southward    during    the       snow  (')^*'  LUut.  snaauw,  from  Low  Ger.  snau  — 


snub-nosed,  a.    Having  a  snub-nose. 
Snub-nosed  cachalot : 
ZoOl. :  The  Short-headed  Whale  (q.  v.). 
snub-post,  s. 

Naut.:  A  form  of  bitt  or  mooring-post  on  a  raft 
or  canal-boat  or  flat-boat,  used  for  winding    the 


or  canal-Doat  or  nat-boat,  used  for  winding    the    [ 

wreath.  8.    An  accumulation  of  snow  of    hawser  around,  whereby  the  raft  or  boat  is  brought     i 
iSiderable  length  and  height.  to  a  mooring. 


snub  (1),  *snebbe,  *snlb,  *snibbe,  «.  t.    [Dan. 


snibbe=to  set  down,  to  reprimand;  Sw.  snubba; 


Naut.:  A  brig-rigged  vessel,  whose  driver  is  bent    Icel.  snubba.    Originally=to  snip  off  the  end 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,  .All,     father;     w€^    wgt,     here,     camel,    her,    the" re;     pine,    pit^    sire,    str|     marine;   g6,    poT, 
or.     wSre,     wolf,     work,     whd,     s6n;     mute,    cub,     ctire,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Sfrlan.     at,    a  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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so 


2.  To  check,  to  reprimand  ;  to  re  huko  with  tart- 
ness or  sarcasm. 

"I  found  to  my  cost,  I  was  almost  snubbed  for  asking." 
—  London  Globe. 

3.  To  slight  designedly  ;  to  treat  with  coutemptu- 
.ous  neglect  as  too  forward  or  pretentious. 

*T  To  snub  a  cable  : 

.Yrt  «?.  :  To  stop  it  suddenly  when  running  <mt. 

*snub  (2),v.  t.  [Cf.  Ger.  snauben=to  pant.]  To 
sob  with  convulsions. 

snub  -her,  s.    [Eng.  snub  (1)  v.  ;  -«•.] 

*I.  Onl.Lang.:  One  who  snubs. 

II.  -Vauf.  :  A  cable-stopper. 

snub  -blng,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SxcB  (1),  r.] 

snubblng-line,  s. 

.ViciC.:  The  line  on  the  bow  of  a  canal-boat,  which 
is  taken  one  or  two  turns  around  a  post  or  bollarti 
on  the  land  to  check  the  forward  movement  of  the 
boat  in  entering  a  lock. 

•snub  blsh,  a.    [Eng.  snub.  s.  ;  -ink.]    Surly,  re- 
.tirr.-sive;  inclined  to  administer  snubs. 
"  Spirit  of  Eant  1  have  we  not  had  enough 
To  make  religion  sad,  and  sour,  and  snttbbish  f" 
Hood:  An  Open  Question. 


ub'-b^,  a.    [Eng.  snub,  s.  ;  -y.l    Short  and  flat 
at  the  bridge,  and  somewhat  turned  up  at  the  tip. 
"Both  have  snitbbt/  noses." 

Thackeray.  Peg  of  Lima  vaddy. 

*snudge,  v.  i.  [A  softened  form  of  snwf/(q.  v.).] 
To  lir  close  and  still  ;  to  snug. 

*'  Now  eat  his  bread  in  peace, 
And  unttdge  in  quiet. 

Herbert.  Giddiness. 

*snudge,  i.  [SxUDGE.  r.]  A  miser;  a  sneaking, 
niggardly  fellow. 

"And  thus  your  husbandrye,  me  thincke,  is  more  like 
tht?  life  of  a  covetous  snudgr,  that  ofte  very  evill  proves." 

—  .-Is'-^nm:  Toxopliilus,  bk.  i. 

*snudg  -Ing,  a.  \_Eag.  snudge,s.;  -ing.']  Miserly, 
niagardly. 

"  Kiniflfjing  peniefathers  would  take  him  vp  verie 
.roughlie."  —  Holinshed:  Descr.  of  Ireland,  ch.  iii. 

snuff  (l)s.    [SNUFF  (l),r.] 

1.  The  act  of  inhaling  by  the  nose  ;  a  sniff. 

*2.  Snot,  mucus. 

3.  Smell,  scent,  odor. 

*4.  Resentment  expressed  by  snufflingor  sniffling; 
a  huff. 

"He  went  away  in  snuff."—  Ben  Jonson:  Silent  Woman, 
iv,  2. 

5.  A  powdered  preparation    of    tobacco    inhaled 

through  the  nose.    The  leaves  of  tho  tobacco-plant, 

;    having  undergone  fermentation    by  moisture  and 

I    warmth,  are  chqpped.well  dried,  and  then  ground 

:    in  mortars  or  mills.    The  amount  of  drying  gives 

tho  peculiar  flavor  of  high-dried  snuffs,  such  as  the 

\V(»lsh,  Irish,  and  Scotch.    Snuffs  are  scented  in 

various  ways  to  suit  the  fancies  of  the  users.    Dry 

snuffs  are  often  adulterated  with  quicklime,  and 

Mmi~t  -nuffs,  as  rappee,  with  ammonia,  hellebore, 

pearl-ash.  &c.    [TOBACCO.] 

Tf  (I)  To  take  a  thing  in  snuff:  To  take  offense 
;it  a  tlting. 

"I  tell  you  true,  I  take  ft  highly  in  snuff,  to  learn  how 
to  entertain  gentlefolks  of  you,  at  these  years,  i'  faith." 

—  Ben  Jongon:  Poetaster,  ii.  1. 

(2)  Uptosnuff:  Knowing,  sharp,  wide-awake;  not 
easily  taken  in  or  imposed  upon. 

snuff-  dipping,  subst.  A  mode  of  taking  tobacco 
practiced  by  some  women,  consisting  of  dipping  a 
oogwood  twig,  chewed  at  one  end  into  a  brush. 
aiming  ^nuff,  and  rubbing  the  teeth  and  gums  with 
jit. 

snuff-mill,  «.    A  mill  or  machine  for  grinding 

tobacco  into  snuff. 

V  The  Devil's  Snuff-mill  :  [DEVii/a  SNUFF-BOX.] 
snuff-taker,  s.   One  who  is  in  the  habit  of  taking 

or  inhaling  snuff  ;  a  snuffer. 

snuff-taking,  s.  The  act  or  practice  of  taking 
or  labeling  snuff  into  the  nose. 

snuff  (2),  *snoffe,  *snuf,  s.    [SNUFF  (2),  v.] 

1.  Tho  burning  part  of  a  candle-wick,  or  that 
which  has  been  charred  by  the  flame,  whether 
raining  or  not. 

"Virgil  says,  'as  the  young  women  are  plying  their 
>veniiiK  tasks,  they  are  sensible  of  the  winter  season, 
rora  the  oil  sparkling  in  the  lamp,  and  the  smijTharden- 
Dg.  —  Gpofc*:  A  View  of  the  Works  and  Days. 

*2.  Leavings  in  a  glass  after  drinking;  heel-taps. 

"  Meantime,  those  very  snuff*  which*  your  excess  pro- 
ured,  would  hare  been  sweet  drops  to  many  poor  thirsty 
ouls,  who  for  want  of  drink  have  fainted."—  tf.  Braith- 
•nile:  The  Penitent  Pilgrim. 

*snuff-dish,  *snuf-dish,  8. 

•/'-"-.  Antiq.:  A  dish  for  the  snuff  of  tho  lamps  of 
ilie  tabernacle. 

"And  he  made  for  it  seven  lamps  with  the  snuffers  and 
liHHlfaAMthereot  of  pure  gold."—  Exodus  mviii.  (1583.) 


snuff  (1),  *snuffe,  r.  /.  &  i.  [A  variant  of  sniff 
(q.  v.).  O.  Dut.  snuffen,  snuyi-en;  Dut.  sniiiren—to 
snuff  ;  gHU/=smelling,  scent  isnuffelen  —  to  smell  mil  ; 
cf.  Sw.  snufva—  a  cold,  a  catarrh;  snufven—a  sniiY, 
a  scent ;  Sw.  dial.  snavln,  snQfla,  snuffta-  —  ^  snuffle ; 
Dan.  sndvle ,'  Ger. schnupfe>i~a  catarrh;  schnupfen 
=  to  take  snuff. J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  draw  in  with  the  breath  ;  to  inhale. 

"There  feels  a  pleasure  perfect  in  its  kind. 
Ranges  at  liberty,  and  snuffs  the  wind." 

Cuirper:   Itetirfinfiit,  630. 

2.  To  smell,  to  scent ;  to  perceive  by  tho  nose. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  snort;  to  inhale  air  with  force  and  noise. 

"The  snuffing  dogs  are  set  at  fault." 

E.  Moore;   Wolf,  sheep,  ami  Lamb. 

2.  To  take  snuff. 

*3.  To  turn  up  the  nose  and  inhale  air  in  contempt ; 
to  sniff  contemptuously. 

"  Ye  said,  what  a  weariness  is  it,  and  ye  have  snuffed  at 
it."—Matachti.  13. 

*4.  To  take  offense.    (Bp.  Hall.) 

snuff  (2),  r.  /.  [Sw.  dial.  sn<5ppa=to  snip  or  cut 
off;  Dan.  snubbe=to  snub  (q.  v.).]  To  cut,  clip,  or 
take  off  the  snuff  of,  as  of  a  candle. 

"  Snuff  the  candles  at  supper  as  they  stand  on  the  table." 
—Swift;  Directions  to  Servants. 

^  To  snuff  out :  To  extinguish  by  snuffing ;  bonce, 
to  annihilate. 

"They  will  be  snuffed  out;  nobody  will  listen  to  them 
before  seven  or  after  nine."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

sniiflr-box,  s.  [Eng.  snuff  (1),  s.,  and  box.']  A  box 
for  carrying  snuff  about  the  person.  They  are  made 
of  every  variety  of  pattern  and  material. 

"  Says  the  pipe  to  the  snuffbox  I  can't  understand 
What  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  nee  in  your  face." 
Cotoper;  Letter  to  Rev.  Mr.  Newton, 

snuff  -er,  s.  [Eng.  snuff  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
snuffs. 

snuft'  Srs. ,  s.  pi,  [Eng.  snuff  (2),  v. ;  -ers.]  An  in- 
strument for  cropping  the  snuff  of  a  candle. 

"When  you  have  snuffed  the  candle,  leave  the  snuffers 
open." — Swift:  Directions  to  the  Butler, 

snuffer-dish,  snuffer-tray,  s,  A  small  stand  of 
metal,  papier-mftche,  &c.,  for  holding  snuffers. 

*snuff-I-nefiS,  s.  [English  snuffy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  snuffy. 

*'  There  is  a  snuffiness,  a  stuffiness,  a  general  seediness 
about  the  former." — London  Evening  Standard. 

snuf-fle,  s.    [SNUFFLE,  v.] 

1  A  sound  made  by  the  passage  of  air  through  the 
nostrils. 

2.  The  act  of  speaking  through  the  nose;  an  af- 
fected nasal  twang ;  hence,  cant. 

snuf-fle,  i».  i.    [A  freq.  from  snuff  (1),  v.  (q.  v.)l 
To  speak  through  the  nose;  to  breathe  hard  through 
the  nose,  or  through  the  nose  when  obstructed. 
"Snuffling  at  nose  and  croaking  in  his  throat." 

Drytlen:  Persius,  sat.  i. 
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snuf-flSr,  subst.    [Eng.  snufil(e) ;  -er.}    One  who 
snuffles;  specif,  applied  to  one  who  makes  j 
profession  of  religion. 

snuf  -fles,,  s.pl.  [SNUFFLE.]  Obstruction  of  the 
nose  by  mucus,  an  affection  occurring  in  man  and 
the  lower  animals. 

"Then  Princess  Augusta  gets  the  snuffles." — Madame 
D'Arblay:  Diary,  iii.  180. 

sniif -fling,  adj.  [SNUFFLE,  v.]  Canting,  hypo- 
critical. 

"  Assailing  the  straight-haired,  snuffling,  whining 
saints."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  iii. 

*snuff -man,  subst.  [Eng.  snuff,  s.,  and  man.]  A 
dealer  in  snuff. 

"The  shop  of  a  ami ff man  of  the  present  day." — Savage: 
R.  Medlicott,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

snuff-?,  a.    [Eng.  snuff  (l),s. ;  -#.] 

1.  Resembling  snuff  in  color. 

2.  Soiled  with  snuff  ;  smelling  of  snuff. 

3.  Offended,  displeased,  huffed.    (Scotch.) 
snug,  v.  i.  &  t.    [SNUG,  a.] 

A.  Intrans.:   To  lie  close;   to  snuggle;  to  make 
one's  self  snug. 

"  We  snugged  up  for  the  night."— Field,  Dec.  9.  1885. 

B.  Trans.;   To  put  in  a  snug  position;  to  placo 
snugly. 

snug,  o.  &  s.  [Icel.  S7i5#j7?-=smooth,  said  of  wool 
or  hair ;  O.  Sw.  am/0fir=short-haired,  trimmed,  neat ; 
Sw.  *ni/<7j/= cleanly,  neat,  genteel;  Norw.  sndgg  = 
short,  quick;  Dan.  snflg^neat, smart.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lying  close;  closely  pressed. 

*2.  Close,  concealed  ;  not  exposed  to  view. 

"  When  you  lay  snug  to  snap  young  Damon's  goats." 
Dryden:    Virgil;  Eel.  iii.  24. 


3.  Compact,  trim  ;  comfortable  and  convenient. 
"  Within  her  master's  snug  abode." 

Cowper:  Retired  < 'at. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Mach,:  A  small  rib,   lug,  or  marginal   ridge, 
cast  on  a  plate,  and  acting  as  a  lateral  support  to 
keep  an  attached  object  in  place ;  as  on  the  edge  of 
a  bracket  sole. 

2.  Steam-eng.;  One  of  the  catches  on  the  eccentric 
pulley  and  intermediate  shaft,  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  the  motion  of  the  shaft  tnrough  the 
eccentric  to  the  slide-valves. 

snug -gSr-y*.  s.  [Eng.  snug:  -ertj.]  A  snug,  warm 
room  or  place.  (Often  used  of  a  bar-parlor.) 

"We  hi  Meat  h  had  a  pleasant  time  in  Miss  Murphy's 
snuggery."— Field,  Feb.  13,  1886. 

snug  -gln&,  a.  [SNUG,  a.]  The  operation  of  rub- 
bing down  the  fibers  of  rope  to  improve  its  finish. 
Known  also  as  slicking  or  finishing. 

Snug -gle,  v.  <.  [A  freq.  or  dimin.  from  snug 
(q.  v.).l  To  move  one  way  and  another  to  get  a 
snug,  close  place ;  to  lie  close  for  warmth  or  com- 
fort ;  to  cuddle,  to  nestle. 

"  Young  Newcome  snuggling  by  my  side." — Thackeray: 
Neujcomes,  ch.  i. 

*snug  -I-f y,  r.  t.  [Eng.  snug;  i  connective  and 
snif.  -/I/.]  To  make  snug. 

"Coleridge  !  I  devoutly  wish  that  Fortune,  who  has 
made  sport  with  you  so  long,  may  play  one  freak  more, 
throw  you  into  London,  or  some  spot  near  it,  and  there 
snugify  you  for  life."— C.  Lamb:  Letter  to  Coleridge. 

snug'-ly5,  adverb.  [Eng  snug;  -la.}  In  a  snug 
manner;  comfortably. 

sniig'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  snug;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  snug. 

sniish,  s.  [SNUFF  (!),«.] 
sny,  8.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Shipbuilding: 

1,  A  gentle  bend  in  timber  curving  upward.    If  it 
tend  downward  it  is  said  to  hang. 

2.  The  trend  of  the  lines  of  a  ship  upward  from 
amidship  toward  the  bow  and  the  stern. 

any  -Ing,  s.    [SNT.] 

Shipbuilding :  A  curved  plank  worked  edgeways 
into  the  bow  of  a  vessel. 

SO,  *sa,  *swa,  adv.,  conj.  &  interj.  [A.  S.  swa; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  zoo:  Icel.  svd,  sv6,  so;  Dan.  saa; 
Sw.  ad;  Goth,  swa;  Ger. so.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  that  manner  or  degree ;  in  such  manner  or  to 
such  degree  as  is  indicated  in  any  way,  or  is  implied, 
or  is  supposed  to  be  known. 

"  Give  thanks  you  have  lived  so  long." 

Shakespf.  Tempest,  i.  1. 

2.  In  like  manner  or  degree;  in  the  way  that;  for 
like  reason.    (Used  correlatively  with  as  preceding 
to  denote  comparison  or  resemblance.) 

"  As  whom  the  fables  feign  a  monstrous  size, 
Titanian  or  earth  born  that  warred  on  Jove, 
So  stretched  out  huge  in  length  the  arch-fiend  lay." 
Milton;  P.  L.,  i.  197. 

3.  In  such  a  manner;  to  such  a   degree.    (Used 
correlatively  with  as  or  that  following.) 

"No  frowned  the  mighty  combatants,  that  hell 
Grew  darker."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  719. 

"T  It  was  formerly  used  with   an   infinitive,  but 
without  as,  to  denote  tho  effect  or  result. 
"  So  proud  thy  service  to  despise." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  149. 

4.  In  such  a  manner,  or  to  such  a  degree,  as  can- 
not very  well  bo  expressed  ;  in  a  high  degree,  very 
much,  extremely ;  as,  You  aro  so  good.     (Colloq.) 

5.  In  the  same  degree;  with  as. 

"So  soon  was  she  along  as  he  was  down." 

Shakesp.;   Venus  and  Adonis,  43. 

6.  As  has  been  said  or  stated;  used  with  reflex 
reference  to  something  just  asserted  or  implied ; 
used  to  imply  tho  sense  of  a  preceding  word  or  sen- 
tence, and  to  avoid  repetition. 

"Let  the  waters  nnderthe  heaven  be  gathered  together 
unto  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear;  and  it  was 
so." — Genesis  i.  9. 

7.  Likewise,  as  well,  also. 

You  have  cause,  so  have  we  all,  of  joy." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

8.  For  this  reason  ;  on  these  terms  or  conditions ; 
consequently,  therefore,  on  this  account,  accord- 
ingly. 

"God  makes  him  in  his  own  image  an  intellectual 
creature,  and  so  capable  of  dominion." — Locke. 

9.  Be  it  so ;  so  let  it  be ;  it  is  well ;  it  is  good ;  it  is 
all  right.    Used  to  supply  the  place  of  a  sentence, 
and  to  express  acquiescence,  assent,  or  approbation. 

"If  it  be  my  luck,  so." — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iii.  4. 


,o6il,    bd^;     p6ut,    j6wl;     cat,     §611,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     vhis;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
;-cian,      -tian  =  ehan.     -tion,     -aion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -We.    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     deL 
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soak  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [Eng.  soak;  -age.'} 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  soaking. 

2.  Fluid  imbibed. 


10.  Such  being  the  case  ;  accordingly,  well. 
"And  «o,  farewell."—  Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  i.  1. 

11.  Used  to  introduce  a  wish,  after  or  before  an 

soak -er,  *sok-ere, s.    [Eng.soafc;  -«-.] 
1.  One  who  or  that  which  soaks  or  macerates  in 
water   or   other   fluid;    one   who   or   that    which 

12.  Used  interrogatively :  If  it  so?=Do  you  mean    drenches  thoroughly. 

I.»   TT    j  2.  A  heavy  drinker ;  a  toper. 

13.  Used  to  imply  a  manner,  degree,  or  quantity, 
iot  expressly  stated,  but  implied,  hinted  at,  or  left 


"I  never  saw  the  chain,  so  help  me  Heaven." 

Stiakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  v. 


soaring 

soap-frame,  s.    A  box  to  hold  soap  and  retain  it 
till  it  acquires  a  certain  degree  of  solidity. 

soap-bouse,  ».    A  house  or  building  in  which 
soap  is  made. 

*8oap-lock,  s.    A  lock  of  hair  made  to  lie  smooth 
by  soaping  it. 

soap -nut,  s. 
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to  be  guessed  ;  a  little  more  or  less. 

"  Have  a  score  of  knaves  or  so." 

Shakesp.;  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

B.  As  conjunction  : 

1t  For  this  reason;  on  these  terms  or  conditions; 
on  this  account  ;  therefore. 

"It  leaves  instruction  nml  so  instructors,  to  the  sobriety 
of  the  settled  articles  and  rule  of  the  church."—  Holiday. 


2.  Provided  that ;  on  condition  that ;  in  case  that.    rain. 


Bot.:  (1)  The  legume  of  Acacia  concinna ;  ('2)  the 

"In  the  next  place,  by  a  good  natur'd  man.  is  usually     nut  of  Sap  Indus  saponaria. 
meant,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  good  fellow,  a  pain-        Soap-nut  tree : 
ful,  able,  and  laborious  soaker,  one  who  owes  all  his  good        Hot.  .*  San  Indus  trifoliatus 
nature  to  the  pot  and  the  pipe."—  South:  Sermons,  vol.  vi., 

---  °  soap-pan,  s.    \  largo  pan  or  vessel,  generally  of 

cast-iron,  used  for  boiling  the  materials   for  the 
manufacture  of  soap. 

soap-plant,   «.    A  popular  name  for  any  plant 
that  may  be  used  as  soap. 

soap-pod,  s. 

Bot.:  Various  species  of  Csesalpinia. 


ser.  3. 
soak  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.    [SOAK.] 

A.  Aapr.par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Steeping,  macerating. 

2.  Wetting  thoroughly ;  drenching ;  as,  a  soaking 


"So  the  doctrine  be  but  wholesome  and  edifying, 
though  there  should  be  a  want  of  exactness  in  the  manner 
of  speaking  or  reasoning,  it  may  be  overlooked."—  Atter- 
bury.  (Todd.) 

C.  As  interj,:    Stand  still!  stop!  stay!  that  will 
do! 
«[  *1.  So  as;  Such  as. 

"  Thou  art  as  tyrannous,  so  as  thon  ait  " 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  131. 


3.  Drinking  heavily. 

C.  As  subst. :  A  thorough  wetting ;  a  drenching. 


soap-suds,  s.  pi.   Water  impregnated  with  .soap  ; 
suds. 


-    .. ,  .         .. — = .    „..,    Moist  on 

*2.  So  /ar  forth :  So  far ;  to  such  a  degree  or  extent,    the  surface ;  steeped  in  water ;  soggy. 

"So/ar/ortAasthey  were  worthy  to  be  commended."—        s6al,  SOle,   s.      [A.  S.  soi«=mire.]    A  dirty  pool. 
Bible  Translators:  To  the  Reader  (1611).  (P rov.) 

3.  Soforth;  so  on:  Further  in  the  same  or  a  similar 


soap-test,  s.  A  test  for  determining  the  relative 

'soak -Ing  ly,    *sok-ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  soak-  hardness  of  waters.    It  consists  in  adding  to  the 

ing;  -ly.]    Gradually,  by  degrees,  as  water  soaks  different   waters    a   solution   of    soap   of    known 

into  the  ground.  strength,  until  a  permanent  lather  is  produ<-»d  on. 

" Soklnaly,  one  pece  after  another." — L'dall:  Apoph.  of  shaking. 

Erasmus,  p.  309.  soap-tree,  s. 
soak '-f ,  soc-ky,  a.    [Eng.  soafc; 


Bot. :  Sapindus  saponaria. 
soap-work,  s.    A  soap-house, 
soap,  v.  t.    [SOAP,  «.J 

1.  Lit. :  To  rub  or  wash  with  soap. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  flatter.     (Slang.) 

(2)  To  bribe.     (Slang.) 

soap  -ber  if ,  s.    [Eng.  soap,  and  berry.] 
Sot.:  The  genus  Sapindus  (q.  v.). 
soap -less,  a.    [Eng.  soap ;  -less.]  Without  soap, 

I.  Lit.:    An   alkaline   unctuous  substance,  used    using  no  8oap ;  henco'  dirty'  UQWa*ed. 
chiefly  for  washing  and  cleansing  purposes.    [II.]        _'jT*'?_0,ffer?'!  *"*??,   •„  •„  •    w.?8..of  a  marvelously  dingy 

"All  soaps  and  soapy  substances,  and  consequently  ripe 
* — <*-    *' —  juices  of  puugent  and  aromatical  plants;  all 


degree  or  extent.  sapone;  Sp.'  xabon;  Wei 

"Somuch  as  yon  admire  the  beauty  of  his  verse,  his  siabunn;  It.  siabunn).] 

prose as  full  as  good."-^.    (Todd.)  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

5.  .So-and-so:    A   certain     person   or    thing,    not 
mentioned  by  name ;  an  indefinite  person  or  thing ; 
as,  I  must  see  so-and-so  about  it. 

6.  So-so: 

(1)  Indifferent,  indifferently. middling,  mediocre :    -,  — '  "c —  • — f — "Trr , •  *•-»— "°,  —•  TH.       i    '         -      ~ 

in  an  indifferent  manner  or  degree.    (Used  both  as  th°8«  substances  resolve i  solids,  and  sometimes  attenuate    MTE.TALC.] 

an  adjective  and  an  adverb.)  or  thin  the  fluid..  -xr*«fft>ie««;  (>»  Bi.f,  ch.  I.                          soap -WOpd,  s.    [Eng. 


The  offered  hand    .    .     . 
and  soapless  aspect."—  Lytton:  Pelham,  ch.  xlix. 

soap'  -Stone,  «.    [Eng.  soap,  and  stone.] 


[SAPO- 


'  What  thinkest  thou  of  the  rich  Mercatio 
'  Well  of  his  wealth;  but  of  himself  so-so.1 " 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  i.  2. 

(2)  Used  as  an  exclamation  implying  discovery  or 
observation  of  some  effect ;  ay,  ay  1  well,  well ! 
"  So-so,  farewell,  we  are  gone." 

Shakesp.:   Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

7.  So  that: 

(1)  To  the  end  that ;  in  order  that ;  with  the  view, 
purpose,  or  intention  that. 

(2)  With  the  result  or  effect  fhat. 

"  Al  1  Israel  shouted  with  a  great  shout,  so  that  the  earth 
rang  again." — 1  Samuel  iv.  5. 


2.  Figuratively: 

1.  Flattery.    (Slang.) 

2.  Money.    (Slang.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.  <t  Comm.:  In  a  chemical  sense,  a  soap 
includes  all  compounds  of  an  organic  acid  with  a 
metallic  or  organic  base.  Commercially,  it  is  a 
detergent  substance,  consisting  of  the  potassium 
and  sodium  salts  of  the  fatty  acids  derived  from 
animal  or  vegetable  oils  and  fats,  and  prepared  by 


soap,  and  wood.] 


Bot.:  Clethratinifolia. 

s6ap'-w5rt,  s.    [Eng.  soap,  and  wort.]    [.S.VPO- 

NARIA.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Saponaria  (q.  v.);  spec.,  Saponaria 

2.  (PI.) ':  The  order  Sapindaceee  (q.  v.). 
soap  -f,  a.    [Eng.  soap;  -y.] 

I.  Literally : 

\.  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  soap ;  having1 


boiling  the  neutral  fat,  such  as  tallow,  palm  oil,  or  ., 1-  u 

olive i  oil,  with  caustic  soda  or  potash,  until  saponi-  the  qualities  of  soap;  soft  and  smooth, 
flcation  (q.  v.)  is  complete.    To  separate  the  soap        "The  same  [tar  water]  as  a  soap//  medicine,  dissolve* 

,    „    „       .  T,  from  the  excess  of  alkali  and  glycerin,  a  weak  soln-  the  grumous  concretions  of  the  fibrous  part."— /;, 

±  8.  So  then :  Thus,  then,  it  is  that,  the  consequence    tjon  of  common  salt  is  added,  and  the  boiling  con-  Sirts-  $  M6- 


lot 


„„.„  soaps  are  compounds  of  the  fatty  ,n  ,...-  ouu    ,  -rr— •  .---.—  -• .-• 

soak,  *SOke,  *SOk-yn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  silcan=tn  soda,  the  best  known  being  curd  and  yellow  soaps,  to  the  air,  to  mount  or  soar  up,  from  Low  Lat, 
suck,  to  soak;  cf.  Wei.  si»3a=8oaked ;  sugno=to  the  latter  containing  a  small  percentage  of  rosin.  *exauro=to  expose  to  the  air,  from  Lat.  ej-= -c.iit, 
snck.]  A  good  hard  soap  should  contain  not  more  than  26  and  ««r«=a  breeze,  the  air.] 

A.  Transitive:  pe^rcent.^water^per  cent,  soda^and  6*  per  cent,  of       I.  Literally: 

\.  To  fly  aloft,  as  a  bird;  to  mount  upward  on 
wings,  or  as  on  wings ;  to  tower. 

"When  Denmark's  Raven  snared  on  high. 
Triumphant  through  Northumbrian  sky." 

Scott:  Hokrlnj.  iv.  1. 

2.  To  rise  high  ;  to  mount  up. 
"  Flames  rise  and  sink  by  fits;  at  last  they  soar 
In  one  bright  blaze,  and  then  descend  no  mot  •  " 

Druilen.     (ToM.) 

II.  Fig.:  To  rise  or  mount  intellectually;  to  tower 
mentally. 

"  He  wing'd  his  upward  flight,  and  soar'd  to  fame." 
Dryden:  Sijismunda  and  Guiscarttv,  515. 

soar,  'scare,  s.    [SOAR,  v.] 
1.  A  towering  flight ;  ascent. 

"Within  soar 

Of  tow' ring  eagles,  to  all  the  fowls  he  seems 
A  phoanii."  Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  270. 


prevents  the  birds  eating  it." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  To  wet  thoroughly,  to  drench. 

"While  moist  Arcturus  soak'd  the  vales  below." 

Fawkes:  Apolloii.  Rhodius;  Aryonautics  ii. 

3.  To  draw  in  by  the  pores,  as  the  skin. 
"Suppling  thy  stiffen' d  joints  with  fragrant  oil; 

Then  in  thy  spacious  garden  walk  awhile. 
To  suck  the  moisture  up  and  soak  it  in." 

Dryden.     (Toad.) 

..**•  To  penetrate,  work,  or  accomplish  by  wetting 
thoroughly.  (Often  followed  by  through.) 

*5.  To  suck  up,  to  drain,  to  dry  up,  to  exhaust. 

"His  {eastings,  wherein  he  was  only  sumptuous,  could 
not  but  soak  his  exchequer."—  Wotton. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  steeped  in  water  or  other  fluid  ;  to  steep. 

2.  To  enter  gradually  into  pores  or  interstices. 

"Bain,  snaking  into  the  strata  which  lie  near  the  sur- 
face, bears  with  it  all  such  movable  matter  as  occurs  "— 
tt'oodteard. 


2,  Pharm. :  Medicinal  soap  is  an  antacid  and 
slightly  aperient,  but  is  used  chiefly  as  an  adjunct 
to  other  drugs,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  pills. 
[CASTILE- SOAP.) 

soap-bark,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Quillaia  (q.  v.). 

soap-boiler,  s. 

1.  One  whose  trade  is  to  manufacture  soap. 

"  A  soap-boiler  condoles  with  me  on  the  duties  on  cas- 
tile-soap." — Addison:  Spectator. 

2.  A  soap-pan  (q.  v.). 

soap-boiling,  s.  The  act  or  business  of  manu- 
facturing soap. 

soap-bubble,  s.  A  thin  film  of  soap-suds  inflated 
by  blowing  through  a  pipe,  and  forming  a  hollow 
globe,  with  beautiful  iridescent  colors. 

soap-cerate,  s. 


*2.  A  hawk  of  the  first  year. 
•3.  A  buck  of  the  fourth  year. 


soar-falcon,  s.  A  falcon  of  the  first  year;  a  sore- 
falcon. 


"A  buck  is  the  first  year  a  fawn;  the  second,  a  pricket; 
the  third,  a  sorrel;  and  the  fourth  year  a  soarr."— to-tar*. 

Pharm.:  A  plaster consistingof  hard  soap,  yellow  fmm  Parr"u""' 
wax,  olive  oil,  oxide  of  lead,  and  vinegar,  applied 

3.  To  drink  intemperately  or  gluttonously;  to  be    to  allay  inflammation. 

8''en  to  excessive  d rmkmg.                                                  soap-engine,  sub,t.    A  machine  upon  which  the  soar -ant,  «.    [So AR,  v  I    A  word  used  in  modern 

The  tickling  of  his  palate  with  a  glass  of  wine,  or  the    slabs  of  soap  are  piled  to  be  cross-cut  into  bars  heraldry  as  a  synonym  of  V  olant  (q.  v.). 

idle  chat  of  a  soaking  cIub."-Loc*e.     (Weale.) soar  -Ing,  pr.  par,  or  a.    [SOAR,  v.] 

fate,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     w6,    wSt,    here,    camel,     h?r,     thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,    marine;     g6,    p»t, 
or,     wore,    wolf,     w5rk,     whd.    s&n;     mate,    cub.     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try.    Syrian.     »,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  fcw. 


soaringly 
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social 


2.  Calmly,  quietly ;    without  excess   of   entbusi-    mark  of  socage  is  the  having  its  rendors  or  services 

ascertained,  it  includes  all  other  methods  of  hold- 
ing free  lands  by  certain  and  invariable  rents  and 
duties ;  and,  in  particular,  petit  serjeanty,  tenure 
in  burgage,  and  gavelkind.  Socage  is  distinguished 
as  free  arm  villein :  Free  socage  (also  called  com- 
mon or  simple  soeage),  where  the  service  was  not 
only  certain  but  honorable,  as  by  fealty  and  the 

prefixed' is"  to"  be    played    delicately,    sweetly,  or    believe  'themselves'to"  be'no"  better  "than  the  beasts  that    vlffoTn^socairo^when  "So*  service*  thou'eh'certaii 
gently.  peri8h."-S«Urna/I«t..  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  2.  wag  of  a  bas|r'nature.     From  this'  last  tenuro  haT^ 

),  *SObbe,  v.i.  &  t.     [Of  imitative  origin;       5.  Without  gaudiness  or  show;  quietly;   as,  to    sprung  our  present  copyhold  tenures. 


•soar -Ing-lf ,  adv.    [Eng.  soaring;  -ly.']    In  a 

soaring  uiaunor. 

"Their  summits  to  heaven 
Shoot  soarinyly  forth." 

Byron:  Manfred,  i.  1. 

so-a  -ve,  so-a-ve-men  -te1,  adv.     [Ital.=sweet, 
A  direction  that  the  piece  to  which  it  is 


asm ;  temperately. 

"And  soberly 
The  fryer  did  thus  begin." 

Warner:  Albion's  England,  iz. 

3.  Without  intemperate  passion,  coolly,  calmly. 

4.  Gravely,  seriously. 


"  la  cheerful  prattle  Bbout 
-ber-nesse,  subst.  [Eng.  sober;    -London  Daily  Telegraph. 


A.  S.  siofian,  serijian=to  lament;  cf.  Ger.  seufzen=to  dress  soberly. 

sigh;  O.  H.  Gei.naftdn;  M.  H.  Ger.  siuften,  suften        so'-ber-ness,  *so- 

froin  O.  H.  Ger.  siift=a  sigh,  a  sob.]  -«es»J  =„„  -=. 

A.  Intrans.:  To  sigh  with  a  kind  of  convulsive       1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sober;  modera-    A  tena^it'b'y'socaKe  "a  socman.L^ 

motion,  or  a  sudden  heaving  of  the  chest;  to  weep  tion,  temperance,  abstemiousness.  v      -x*,..,,,,          rSrwnTBTNB  1 

with  convulsive  catching  of  the  breath.  "With  their  fast,  they  destroy  the  fast  which  God  ue,  «. 


gardien  in  socage." 
*soc-ag-er  (ag  as  Ig),  s.    [Eng.  socag(e);  -er.J 


"Luke  had  a  manly  heart;  but  at  these  words 
He  sobb'd  aloud."  Wordsworth:  Michael. 

IT  Sobbing  is  produced  by  a  series  of  convulsive 
inspirations,  like  those  of  hiccough  ;  but  the  glottis 
is  closed  earlier,  so  that  little  or  no  air  enters  the 
chest,  (foster.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  utter  with  a  sob  or  sobs. 

'sob  (2),w.  t.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    To  soak. 

"The  tree  being  sobbed  and  wet,  swells." — Mortimer: 
Auoandrv. 


commandeth,  that  is  a  pe'rpetuall"  sobemesse  to  tame  the  SOC-dOl -a-ger,  s.     [SOCKDOLAGEB.] 

fleshe."— Tynda.ll:  Works,  p.  244.  SO-cS-a-bll'-I-t?   (C   as    sh),  s.     [Fr.  sociability, 

2.  A  state  of  being  sober  or  not  intoxicated;  so-  from  socio(>ie=sociable  (q.  v.) ;   Sp.  sociabilidad.} 
briety.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sociable ;  sociable- 

3.  Freedom  from  heat  or  passion  ;  coolness,  calm-  ness, 

ness.  "The  sociability  of  religion  in  the  ancient  world."— 

4.  Gravity,  seriousness.  Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  ii.,  §  1. 


.  ,  . 

5.  Freedom  from  gaudiuess  or  show;  quietness, 
dullness. 


s6  -Cia-ble  (C  as  8h),  a.  &  s.    [Fr.,  from  Latin 


sociabilis,  from  socio=to   accompany;   socius  =  a 
SO  -ber-aideg,  ».    [Eng.  softer,  andstde.]    A  per-    companion,  from  the  same  root  as  sequor=to  fol- 


sou of  steady,  sedate  habits. 


SOb,  *SObbe,  s.     [SOB  (1),  r.]      A  convulsive  sigh.  "youdeemedyonr8elfamelancholysooersfdesenough." 

"Those  who  lodged  near  him  could  distinctly  hear  hie  —Miss  Bronte:    Villette,  ch.  xxviii. 

obs  and  his  piercing  cnee."-llacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v,  S6 -b8l,  SO -bole,    SOb -6-16S.,   s.     [Lat.    soboles, 

"SO  be'-It,  conj.    [Eng.  so  be  it.]     Provided  that.  »ui,o;e«=that  which  grows  from  below,  an  offshoot.] 


so  -ber,  'sobre,  adj.     [Fr.  sobre,  Lat.  sobrium, 
accus.  of  sobrtus=sober.] 


1.  Temperate  in  theusoof  liquors,  &c. ;  abstemi-    /ero=to  bear.] 


Sot. :  A  creeping,  rooting  stem. 

s5b  6-lIf-er-OUS,   a.    [Lat.  soboles  (q.  v.},  and 


ous,  moderate.    (Coicper:  Hope,  158.) 

2.  Not  overcome  by  or  under  the  influence  of  intox 
icating  liquors;  not  intoxicated,  not  drunk. 


. 
Hot.:  Producing  young  plants  from  the  root,  as 


low.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Fit  to  be  joined  together;  capable  of  being 
conjoined. 

"Another  law  toucheth  them,  as  they  are  sociable  parta 
united  into  one  body." — Hooker  Eccles.  Polity. 

2.  Inclined  to  associate ;  ready  or  willing  to  unite 
with  others. 


"  God   having  designed   man  for  a  sociable  creature, 
made  him    .    .    .    under  a  necessity  to  have  fellowship 
,  s.     [Fr.  sobriete,  from  Lat.  sobrieta-    with  those  of  his  own  kind."—  Locke:  Human  Understand. 


eral  use.    (Trench:  Study  of  Words,  p.  128.)] 

3.  Not  mad,  insane,  or  nighty ;  not  wild,  visionary,  jt  Habitual  soberness  or  temperance  in  the  use 
or  heated  with  passion ;  having  the  reason  cool  and  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  abstinence,  abstemious- 
dispassionate  ;  cool-headed. 

"There  was  not  a  sober  person  to  be  had;  all  was  tem- 
istuoua  and  blustering."'—  Dryden.  (Toad.) 


:posed   to  company ;  fond  of  companions ; 
-  ->nable,  social,  conversible. 

"Society  is  no  comfort 

To  one  not  sociable.'1 — Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 
*4.  No  longer  hostile ;  friendly,  well-disposed. 
5.  Affording  opportunities  for  conversation  and 

ra  is  more  uncharitable  to  the  soul,  and  in    the  enjoyment  of  the  company  of  others, 
scripture  18  more  declaimed  against  than  gluttony;  and 

•  •  -•  •-        B.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  open,  private,  four-wheeled  carriage,  with 


ness. 

'  Drunkenness 


'  The  children  went  with  their  mother  in  a  sociable." — 


4.  Not  proceeding  from,  attended  with,  or  char-    sobriety  hath  obtained  to  signify  temperance  in  drink, 
acterized  by    passion  or  excitement;   calm,  cool,    ing."— Taylor. 
regular.  2.  Freedom  from  the  influence  of  strong  drink.         two  seats  facing. 

3.  Moderation  of  the  appetites  or  passions. 

"Sobriety  is  sometimes  opposed  in  scripture  to  pride,     Mist  Edgeworth:  Belinda,  ch.  ill. 

and  other  disorders  of  the  mind.    And  sometimes  it  is        2.  A  kind  of  tricycle  for  two  riders,  in  which  they 
opposed  to  sensuality."— dilptn:  Hints  for  Sermons,  §  20.     s;t  s^e  by  side,  thus  distinguishing  it  from  a  tan- 

4.  Freedom  from  enthusiasm,  excessive  or  inor-    dem,  in  which  one  sits  behind  the  other. 

•  S-shaped  back, 
ig  each  other, 
purposes;  a 


"With  sober  speed."—  Shakeap.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  3. 
5.  Serious,  solemn,  grave,  sedate,  earnest. 
"Speakest  thou  in  sober  meanings?" 

Shakesp.:  At  You  Like  It,  v.  2. 


„..,.,,                      ,                    ..    .11.      4.   •  1.  r  reeuom   iroiii  euLiiusiiisiii,  oAuessivu   ui    luoi-  uuiii,  111  wuuau  uuw  ai^a  uouiuu  mu  \i 

6.  Not  bright,  gay,  or  showy ;  not  brilliant  m  ap-  dinate  passion  or  over-heated  imagination ;  calm-  3.  A  kind  of  couch  with  a  curved  S-s 

jearance ;  dull-looking,  quiet.  nesg|  cooinesS!  sedateness.  for  two  persons  who  sit  partially  f  acini 

.   «_*M"«?!52?!JS-.  "«  sometimes  Ovid  appears  too  gay,  there  is  asecret  *•  A   gathering   of  people  for  social 


v,,  i.  2. 


*7.  Modest,  demure,  chaste. 

"A  queen,  fair,  sober,  wise.** 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

'sober-blooded,  a.  Free  from  passion  or  ex- 
citement; cool,  calm,  cool-blooded. 

"This  same  young  sober-blooded  boy,  a  man  cannot 
aake  him  laugh."— Hhakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  iv.  8. 


gracefulness  of  youth  which  accompanies  his  writings,     social  party  ;  an  informal  meeting, 
though  the  stayedness  and  sobriety  of  age  be  wanting." —        SOClable-VUltUre,  s. 

Ornithology :  Otogyps  auricularis,  called  also  the 
Eared  Vulture.  [OTOGYPS.] 

so -cia-ble-ness  (c  assh),  s.  [Eng.  sociable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sociable ;  dis- 
position to  associate;  fondness  for  company;  socia- 
bility. 

"But  of  this  sociableness  William  was  entirely  desti- 
tute."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

so'-cia-bly'  (c  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.sociaM'e) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  sociable  manner;  as  a  companion;  conver- 


5.  Seriousness,  gravity. 

"  With  dull  sobriety  they  raised  a  smile 
At  Folly's  cost." 

Cowper:   Table  Talk,  659. 

so-brl-quet ,  s6u-bri-quet    (quet  as  kg),   s. 
[Fr.  sobriquet=a.  surname,  a  nickname ;  a  word  of 
doubtful  origin.]    A  nickname,  an  assumed  name ; 
sober-minded,  a.    Having  a  disposition  of  mind    a  fanciful  appellation. 

labitually  sober,  calm,  and  cool.  "  The  rider  of  a  chestnut,  known  in  the  country  by  the 

sober-mindedness,  «.    The  quality  or  state  of    sobriquet  of  Captain."-«eW,  April  4, 1885.  in  a  socia  bio  in 

wing  sober-minded ;  freedom  from  inordinate  pas-       *s8c, 'SOke,  s.    [A.  S.  s<ic=the  exercise  of  judicial    slDi»' Ial 
ions;  calmness, coolness.  power;  s6cn,s6cen=an  inquiry,  from  s6c,  pa.  t.  of 

•sober-suited,  a.  Clad  in  sober,  dark,  or  sad-  sacan=to  contend,  to  seek  (q.  v.) ;  Icel.  sdfc»i=an 
olored  garments;  not  gayly  dressed  or  colored,  action  at  law,  an  assembly  of  the  people,  from 
Thomson:  Summer,  706.)  S(XoidT^°vf- 

so  -ber,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SOBEH,  a.]  j   The*power  or  privilege  of  holding  a  court  in  a    [SOCIABLE.] 

A.  Transitive:  district,  as  in  a  manor;  jurisdiction  of  causes  and       I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  make  sober ;  to  cure  of  intoxication.  the  limits  of  such  jurisdiction 


"Yet  not  terrible, 

That  I  should  fear;  nor  sociably  mild, 
As  Raphael."  Milton:  P.  L,,  ii.  234. 

SO  -Clal  (c  as  sh),  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  socialis,  from 
soctws=a  companion;   Span,  social;  Ital.  sociale.] 


„      rT  nw 
,S.     [LOW 


4.  A  shire,  circuit,  or  territory. 
*soc  -age,  'soc  -cage  (age  as 

socagium,  from  A.  S.  s6c.\ 

Old  Law:  A  tenuro  by  any  certain  and  determi- 
nate service ;  being  in  this  sense  put  in  opposition 


"  Thou  in  thy  secrecy  although  alone, 
Best  with  thyself  accompanied,  seek'st  not 
Social  communication."— Milton:  P.  L.,  viii. 429. 


"Many  a  horse  who  will  sober  down  if  struck  severely 
ice  only,  will  get  furious  if  the  punishment  is  re- 
Mted."— Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

*s6'-ber-ize,  v.i.kt.    [Eng.  sober;  -ize.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  become  sober. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  sober ;  to  sober. 

"And  I  was  thankful  for  the  moral  sight. 

That  soberizeit  the  vast  and  wild  delight." 

...    ,,,  .              ,  Crabbe:  Tales  ^ the  Hall,  vi.  j:£p4r"e^tJat'eg'"to'the"crown  "nor  "been'obliged"  to  2.  Zool. :  A  term  confined  in  its  strict  ^v — »".™ 

)  -oer-iy,  'so-bre-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sober,  a. ;  -ly.\  excnange  their  tenure  for  the  more  honorable  but.  to  such  animals  as  live  in  communities,  as  ants  or 

1.  In  a  sober  manner;  temperately,  moderately;  at   the   same   time,  more  burdensome   tenure   of  bees,  but  often  loosely  employed  as  a  synonym  of 

,  to  live  soberly.  knight-service.    As,  therefore,   the   distinguishing  gregarious  (q.  v.). 

511,    bdy;     p6ilt,    J<5wl;    cat,    c,ell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
:ian:    ^-tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -»lon,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tious.    -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,    -die,    <fen.  =  bel,     del. 


1.  Bot. :  Growing  ir  large  numbers  together,  to  the 


social-ascidians 

If  Brethren  of  Social  Life : 

Church.  Hist. :  An  order  of  secular  clerks  without 
vows,  founded  by  Oerard  Groote,  who  died  1384. 
Habitlike  that  of  the  Dominicans,  but  with  shorter 
sleeves  and  hood. 

social-ascidians,  ,--./>/. 

ZoOl.:  The  family  ClavellinidB?  (a.  v.).  The  mem- 
bers are  compound,  each  individual  having  its  own 
heart,  respiratory  system,  and  organs  of  nutrition, 
but  attached  to  stalks  or  basest  common  to  the 
group,  through  which  the  blood  circulates  in  oppo- 
site directions. 

social-contract,  or  original-contract,  subst. 
That  imaginary  bond  of  union  which  keeps  man- 
kind together,  and  which  consists  in  a  sense  of 
mutual  weakness  and  dependence. 

IT  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  (1712-1778)  maintained 
that  the  natural  and  proper  state  of  man  is  the 
savage  state,  when  he  possesses  complete  liberty, 
and  that  every  social  organization  is  an  infraction 
of  natural  right.  All  men 'he  believed  are  born 
equal,  and  society  is  founded  on  a  "  Contrat 
social,"  a  social  contract.  His  views  on  the  sub- 
ject prepared  the  way  for  the  first  French  Revolu- 
tion. David  Hume  (1711-1776)  says : 

"It  cannot  be  denied  that  all  government  is  at  first 
founded  on  a  contract,  and  that  the  most  ancient  rude 
combinations  of  mankind  were  formed  chiefly  by  that 
principle.  In  vain  are  we  HHked  in  what  record  this 
charter  of  our  liberties  is  registered.  It  was  not  written 
nil  parchment,  nor  yet  on  leaves  or  barks  of  trees.  It 

B receded  the  use  of  writing  and  all  the  other  arts  of  civ- 
ized  life."— Essays  (ed.  2d),  pt.  ii.,  p.  473. 

Social  Democrats,  s.pl.  The  name  given  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  to  Socialists  generally,  and  in 
England  to  the  members  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Federation.  [SOCIALISM.] 

"This  long  period  of  activity  has  enabled  the  Social 
Democrats  to  found  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  clnbs  in 
London." — St.  James's  Gazette,  March  7,  1877. 

social-dynamics,  «.    [SOCIOLOGY.] 
social-evil,  s.    A  term  often  applied  to  prosti- 
tution. 

social-hymenoptera,  ».  pi. 

Entom. :  A  term  embracing  those  Common  Ants, 
Bees,  and  Wasps,  which  live  in  community.  Apis 
mellifica,  the  Hive  Bee,  is  the  best  known  example. 

social-science,  s. 

I.  The  systematic  investigation  of  questions  relat- 
ing to  public  and  domestic  hygiene,  education,  la- 
bor, the  punishment  and  reformation  of  criminals, 
the  prevention  of  pauperism,  and  the  like.  The  So- 
cietes  de  Bienfaisance,  established  in  France  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  were  founded  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  similar  matters,  and  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science 
originated  in  a  meeting,  in  1857,  at  the  house  of 
Lord  Brougham  (1778-1868),  when  he  wasappointed 
the  first  President.  The  association  held  annual 
meetings,  and  published  its  proceedings,  classed 
under  the  heads  of  Jurisprudence,  Education.  Pun- 
ishment and  Reformation,  Public  Health,  Social 
Economy,  and  Trade  and  International  Law,  but 
its  action  was  temporarily  suspended  in  1886.  Since 
its  establishment,  social  science  has  made  great 
advances  in  most  civilized  countries,  notably  in 
precautions  against  disease,  the  reconstitution  of 
hospital  charities,  the  regulation  of  prisons  and 
workhouses,  the  establishment  of  reformatories  for 
young  criminals  and  penitentiaries  for  fallen 
women,  and  the  extension  of  middle-class  and 
industrial  education. 

f2.  Sociology  (q.  v.). 

"It  is  now  needful  to  consider  whether  Comte  may 
rightfully  be  claimed  as  having  created  Social  science." 
—O.  H.  Lewes;  Hist.  Philus.  (ed.  1880),  ii.  720. 

IT  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science:  [SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  1.] 

social-statics,  s.    [SOCIOLOGY.] 

social-war,  s. 

Roman  Hist. :  A  name  given  to  the  war  (B.  C.  91) 
between  the  Romans  and  those  of  the  Italian  tribes 
who  were  specially  termed  the  allies  (Socii)  of 
the  Roman  State,  m  which  the  latter  fought  for 
admission  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Roman 
citizenship,  an  object  which  they  ultimately  ob- 
tained. 

so  cial  Ism  (c  as  sh),  e.  [Eng.  social;  -ism.] 
History  and  Sociology:  The  word  Socialism  is 
employed  in  several  different  senses.  Loosely,  it 
includes  all  schemes  for  abolishing  social  inequal- 
ity, and  in  this  sense  it  is  generally  distinguished 
as  Utopian  Socialism,  under  which  designation 
communities  like  those  of  the  Essenes,  the  early 
Christians,  and  the  Shakers  in  America  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  the  ideal  commonwealths  of  Plato, 
More,  and  Harington,  are  to  be  classed.  St.  Simon 
(1760-1825),  Owen  (1771-1858),  and  Fourier  (1768-18*1) 
were  the  leading  modern  Utopians.  Scientific 
Socialism  is  an  economic  theory  which  affirms  that 
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the  materials  from  which  labor  produces  wealth— 
i.  e.,  the  land — should  be  the  property  of  the  com- 
munity, not  of  individuals  forming  a  separate  class. 
Socialists  also  demand  that  the  existing  capital, 
having  (as  they  contend)  been  unjustly  appropriated 
by  the  landholdingclassor  its  assignees,  be  restored, 
with  the  land,  to  the  community.  It  vests  all 
authority  in  the  hands  of  delegates  elected  by  the 
community,and  seeks  to  substitute  public  coopera- 
tion for  private  enterprise  in  supplying  all  social 
needs.  Modern  Socialism  is  of  European  origin. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  F  D. 
Maurice  (1805-72),  and  Charles  Kingsley  (1819-75), 
two  English  clergymen,  advocated  a  large  extension 
of  the  system  of  cooperation.  The  work  begun  by 
them  is  carried  on  on  more  extended  lines  by 
Christian  Socialism,  which  "claims  to  be  the 
result  of  applying  Christ's  teaching  to  national, 
social,  and  commercial  life,  and  not  merely  to  per- 
sonal conduct.  Those  who  hold  this  view  maintain 
that  Christ  said  little  as  to  a  future  state,  but 
much  of  bettering  the  conditions  of  life  in  this 
world.  They  point  out  that  he  consistently  placed 
the  community  before  the  individual,  and  taught 
that  the  foundation  of  society  is  brotherhood,  not 
competition  for  profit,  as  now  with  us.  Christian 
Socialists  adopt  that  name  because  they  believe 
that  a  really  Christian  society  must  be  what  is 
called  socialistic."  (Rev.  H.  C.  Shuttleworth.) 
Scientific  Socialism  embraces : 

(1)  Collectivism:    An    ideal   Socialistic   state  of 
society,  in  which  the  functions  of  the  government 
will  include  the  organization  of  all  the  industries 
of  the  country.    In  a  Collectivist  State  every  person 
would  be  a  State  official,  and  the  State  would  be 
coextensive   with   the   whole  people.    Safeguards 
would  be  provided  against  the  formation  of  an  oli- 
garchy by  the  controlling  officials. 

(2)  Anarchism  (meaning  mistrust  of  government, 
and  not  abandonment  of  social  order)  would  secure 
individual  liberty  against  encroachment    on    the 
part  of  the  State  in  the  Socialistic  Commonwealth. 
Anarchists  deny  that  the  legislation  of  yesterday  is 
enlightened  enough  for  the  affairs  of  to-day,  and 
seek  to  make  laws  and  other  institutions  as  fluid  as 
possible.     They  admit  no    authority  except  that 
which  carries  conviction,  and  would  treat  an  incor- 
rigible criminal  as  a  dangerous  lunatic.    They  are 
divided  into  Mutualists,  who  hope  to  attain  their 
ends  by  banks  of  exchange  and  free  currency,  and 
Communists,    whose  motto  is  "  From  every  man 
according  to  his  capacity,  to  every  man  according 
to  his  needs." 

SO  -Cial-Ist  (c  as  sh),  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  social;  -ist.~] 

A.  Aft  subst.:  A  supporter  or  advocate  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Socialism. 

"The  Socialists  are  only  kept  from  active  disturbance 
by  the  sternest  suppression.  Their  opinions  are  growing 
in  extent  and  intensity,  though  in  silence." — St.  James's 
Oazette,  Feb.  8,  1887. 

B.  As  adj. :  Socialistic. 

"The  Metropolitan  Police  authorities  evidently  attach 
great  importance  to  the  torchlight  Socialist  procession." 
— St.  James's  Gazette,  Feb.  8.  1887. 

SO-cial-Ist  -Ic  (C  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  socialist;  -tc.] 
Pertaining  to  Socialism,  or  the  doctrines  of  the 
Socialists. 

"That  is  a  proposal  of  a  directly  socialistic  tendency." 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

s6-cl-al  -I-tf  (c  as  sh),  s.  [Fr.  socialite,  from 
Lat.  socialitatem ;  accus.  of  «o<;ia(i*=social  (q.  v.) ; 
Sp.  socialidad;  Ital.  socialita.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  social ;  socialness,  sociability. 

"A  scene  of  perfect  easy  sociality." — Bosicell:  Life  of 
Johnson. 

so -cial-ize  (c  assh),r.  f.    [Eng.  social ;  -ize.~] 

1.  To  render  social. 

2.  To  form  or  regulate  according  to  the  principles 
of  Socialism. 

so-cial-ly5  (Cassh),  adv.  [Eng.  social;  -ly.~\  In 
a  social  manner, sociably. 

s8 -cial-ness  (c  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  social;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  social;  sociality. 

*80  -cl-ate  (c  as  sh),  a.  &s.  [Lat.  sociatvs,  pa. 
par.  of  soeio=to  accompany.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Joined  together,  associated. 

"  Both  we,  the  one  and  the  other,  are  sociate  and  ad- 
herent together." — Udall:  John  i. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  associate. 

*so  -cl-ate  (c  as  shl,  v.  i.  [SociATE,  a.]  To 
associate.  (Shelf ord:  Learned  Discourses,  p.  58.) 

*s6-91-e-tar -I-an,  a.  [Eng.  societ(y) ;  -arian.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  society ;  societary. 

"The  all-sweeping  besom  of  societartan  reformation." 
— Lamb:  Essays  of  Ella;  Decay  of  Beggars. 

*s6-ci -e-tar-y,  a.  [Eng.  society ;  -ary.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  society. 
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s6-cl  -i-ty,  s.    [Fr.  societf,  from  Lat.  societatem, 
accus.  of  societas,  from  socius=n  companion  [SOCI- 
ABLE]; Bp.toctodad;  Ital.aoefetd.] 
*1.  Partnership,  participation,  connection. 
"Heaven's  greatness  no  society  can  bear." 

l>i-H'lf-n.     (Toild.) 

2.  The  relationship  of  men  to  one  another  when 
associated  in  any  way ;  companionship,  fellowship, 
company. 

"Thoughts    .    .    .    as  well  might  recommend 
Such  solitude  before  choicest  noriety." 

Hilton:  1'.  II.,  i.  802. 

3.  A  number  of  persons  united  together  by  com- 
mon consent  to  debate,  determine,  and  act  con- 
jointly for  some  purpose  or  object ;  an  association 
for  the  attainment  or  promotion  of  somo  object, 
religious,  political,  literary,  benevolent,  convivial, 
or   the  like:   an   association    formed   to   promote 
mutual  profit,  pleasure,  or  usefulness;  a  club;  a 
social  union;  a  partnership. 

"For  few  were  then  aware  that  trade  is  in  general  car. 
Fled  on  to  much  more  advantage  by  individuals  than  bj 
great  societies." — Alacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ut. 

4.  The  persons,  collectively  considered,  who  live 
in  any  region  or  at  any  period ;  any  community  ol 
individuals  united  together  by  any  common  bond 
of  nearness   or  intercourse ;    those   who  recognize 
each    other  as   associates,  friends,  and  acquaint- 
ances ;  specifically,  the  more  cultivated  portion  of 
any  community  in  its  social  relations  and  influ- 
ences ;   often  those  who  give  and  receive  formal 
entertainments  mutually.     (Used  without  the  arti- 
cle.) 

5.  Fashionable  society. 

"Society  became  interested,  and  opened  its  ranks  to  wel- 
come one  who  had  just  received  the  brevet  of  'Man of 
Letters.'  " — Hayicara  Letters,  i.,  ch.  ii. 

society-Journals  (or  newspapers),  s.  pi.  Jour- 
nals whose  chief  object  is  to  chronicle  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  fashionable  society. 

society-verses,  subst.pl.  (A  translation  of  the 
French  vert  de  societe.)  Verses  for  the  amusement 
of  polite  society;  poetry  of  a  light,  entertaining, 
polished  character. 

*s6-Cl -S-tf -I6ss,  a.  [Eng.  society ; -less.]  With- 
out society  or  companions. 

"Societyless  and  bookless."— Madam  D>Arblay.  Dtar*, 
Iv.  272. 

So-Cln  -I-an,  a.  &  ».    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  two  mo.st  cele- 
brated Socini,  their  tenets,  or  those  of  the  Socinians 
in  general. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  accepts  the  teaching  of 
the  Socini;  a  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  Socinian- 
ism  (q.  v.). 

S5-$In -Ian-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  Socinian  ;-i«m.] 
Church  Hist. :  A  form  of  Unitarianism  which  is 
identified  with  Lselius  and  Faustus  Socinu*.  The 
former,  born  in  1525,  early  adopted  anti-Trinitarian 
views,  and  diligently  propagated  them  among  his 
friends,  but  making  no  public  avowal  of  them,  he 
escaped  persecution,  and  died  a  natural  death  at 
Zurich,  in  1562.  His  papers  came  into  the  hands  of 
his  nephew,  Faustus  (1539-16O4),  who  in  the  main 
adopted  his  convictions,  and  zealously  promulgatpcl 
them,  both  in  Transylvania  and  in  Poland.  He 
denied  the  existence  of  Jesus  Christ  previous  to  his 
birth  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  to  this  extont  was 
opposed  to  Arianism  (q.  v.)  as  well  as  to  Triuitari- 
anism(q.  v.).  He,  however,  accepted  the  doctrine 
of  the  Miraculous  Conception,  and  allowed  to  the 
teachings  of  Christ  peculiar  authority,  on  the 
ground  that  during  his  life  he  was  translated  to 
heaven,  whore  revelations  wore  made  to  him.  He 
also  taught  that  after  Christ's  final  ascension,  I 
power  was  delegated  to  him  to  assist  men  in  work-' 
ing  out  their  salvation,  and  that  he  was  invested, 
with  attributes  by  which  he  was  virtually  doified,; 
so  that  he  may  be  spoken  of  as  God,  and  is  entitled 
to  our  worship  and  obedience.  Socinianism  is 


modern  and  rationalistic  phase  of  Unitarianism 
which  represents  Christ  as  simply  a  man  in  whostv 
birth  and  life  there  was  no  element  of  the  super-; 
natural. 

S6-§In'-I-an-Ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  Socinian  ;  -izi •.]  TCI 
cause  to  conform  to  Socinianism ;  to  regulate  by 
the  principles  of  Socinianism. 

so-ci  6  log  -Ic,  so-ci-6-lofc  -I-cal  (ci  as  shl), 
a.  [Eng.  sociolog(y) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  sociology. 

s6-cl-8l  -6-fcIst  (c  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  sociol<>g(v1  ; 
-ist.]  One  who  studies,  treats  of,  or  is  verseil  in 
sociology. 

so-$I-ol  '-6-4?  (c  as  sh),  s.  [Fr.  sociologie.  a  by- 1 
brid  word  coined  by  Anguste  Comte,  f rom  Fr.  societt, 
^society,  and  Or.  /oj/os=a  discourse.] 

Philos. ;  The  scie_ncoof  the  evolution  and  consti'" 
tion  of  human  society,  and,  therefore,  one  aspect  o  . 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     we"t,     here,     camel,    h§r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    p«t 
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the  wider  question  of  evolution  in  general.  It  is 
claimed  for  Comte  that  ho  created  the  science  of 
Sociology,  but  according  to  Mill,  ho  only  rendered 
such  a  science  possible-  Lewes  (Hist,  Philos.,  ii, 
721)  points  out  that  Macchiavolli,  Montesquieu, 
Adam  Smith,  and  Bentham  had  had  a  full  convic- 
tion that  social  phenomena  conform  to  invariable 
laws,  but  that  it  was  reserved  for  Comte  to  bring 
them  under  his  Law  of  tho  Three  Stages  [STAGE,s., 
HJ  and  to  show  that  all  societies  pass  through  a 
theological,  a  metaphysical,  and  a  positive  stage. 
The  subject  of  Sociology  embraces  all  social  phe- 
nomena under  their  statical  and  dynamical  aspects. 
Social  statics  is  the  study  of  the  conditions  of  exist- 
ence and  permanence  of  the  social  state;  social 
dynamics  studies  tho  laws  which  govern  tho  evolu- 
tion of  society.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  the  Plan  of  his 
Principles  of  Sociology  (prefixed  to  his  First  Prin- 
c/u/rx)  proposes  to  begin  with  the  data  of  Sociology 
(the  several  sets  of  factors  entering  into  social  phe- 
nomena), and  to  give  the  empirical  generalizations 
arrived  at  by  comparing  different  societies  and 
successive  phases  of  the  same  society;  next  to 
deal  with  political,  ecclesiastical,  ceremonial,  and 
industrial  organizations;  then  to  treatof  the  evolu- 
tion of  languages,  knowledge,  esthetics,  and  mor- 
als, and  lastly,  the  necessary  interdepeudence  of 
structures  and  of  functions  in  each  typo  of  society, 
and  in  the  successive  phases  of  social  development. 

so  -cl-us,  (c  as  sh),  s.    [Lat.  =  a  companion.] 
Law :  Used  in  the  phrase  socius  criminis,  that  is, 

an  accomplice  or  associate  in  the  commission  of  a 

crime. 

sock  (1).  *socke,  s.  [A.  S.  aocc,  from  Lat.  soccus 
-a  light  shoe,  a  slipper,  worn  by  comic  actors.] 

*1.  The  light  shoe  worn  by  ancient  comic  actors ; 
hence  used  for  comedy,  as  distinguished  from  trag- 
edy, in  which  the  actors  wore  the  buskin. 

"Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon, 
If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on." 

Milton:  V Allegro,  182. 

2.  A  knitted  or   woven   covering   for   the  foot, 
shorter  than   the  stocking:  a  stocking  reaching 
only  a  short  distance  up  the  leg. 

3.  A  warm  inner  side  for  a  shoe. 

4.  An  overgrown  baby. 

5.  The  Eton  name  for  tuck  (q.  v.). 

sock  (2),  s.  [Fr.  soc=a  plowshare,  from  Gael, 
soc;  Corn,  soch.]  A  plowshare. 

sock-plate,  s.  A  plate  from  which  a  plowshare 
is  made. 

sfick-dfil -a-£er,  sock-dol -6-&5r,  s.  [A  corrup- 
tion of  doxoloyy  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  conclusive  argument;  the  winding-up  of  a 
debate;  a  settler. 

2.  A  knock-down  or  decisive  blow. 

3.  A  fish-hook    having  a  supplementary  spring- 
hook  to  catch  the  fish  which  touches  the  bait. 

SOCk  -et,  SOk-et,  s.    [A  dim  in.  from  sock  (1).] 

1.  An  opening,  or  tubular  recess,  in  which  any- 
thing is  fitted  ;  any  hollow  thing  or  place  in  which 
anything  is  fitted ;  any  hollow  thing  or  place  which 
receives  and  holds  something  else. 

"His  eye-balls  in  their  hollow  sockets  sink." 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  626. 

2.  Specifically,  a  little  hollow  tube  or  place  into 
which  a  candle  is  fitted  in  a  candlestick. 

"  From  dawn  till  the  candles  had  burned  down  to  their 
tockets  the  ranks  kept  unbroken  order."— Macaulay;  Hist. 
Vng.,  ch.  xv. 

socket-bolt, «. 

Mach. :  A  bolt  passing  through  a  thimble  or 
leeve  between  the  parts  bolted  together. 

socket-chisel,  s.  A  stout  chisel  employed  for 
teavy  mortising  and  having  a  hollow  tang  to  receive 
ho  handle.  It  is  used  with  a  mallet. 

socket-drill,  s.  A  drill  for  chamfering  or  enlarg- 
Qg  a  hole  to  a  given  depth. 

socket-Joint,  s.    [BALL-AND-SOCKET  JOINT.] 
socket-pipe,  s.    A  pipe  with  an  enlarged  end  or 
ranch  to  receive  the  end  of  a  connecting  pipe,  and 
old  the  clay,  lead,  or  other  packing  which  unites 
10  two,  to  make  a  water  or  gas-tight  joint. 

socket-pole,  a.  An  iron-shod  pole  used  in  pro- 
wling boats. 

soc-ket-ed,  a.  [Eng.  socket;  -ed.]  Furnished 
itn  a  socket,  for  the  reception  of  a  handle  or  any- 
ung  similar. 

"Two  socketed  spear-heads,  one  palstave,  and  one  soc- 
feit  celt  have  been  recovered  from  burial-places  of  the 
•onzeAge  in  Britain."—  Dawkins.-  Early  Man  in  Britain, 
•  x.. 

.sock -less,  a.    [Eng.  sock  (1) ;  -less.]    Destitute 
sncks  or  shoes. 
sock  -y\  a.    [SOAKT.] 

;6  -cle,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  socculus,  dimin.  from 
rcus=a  light  shoe.]  [SOCK  (1).] 
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Arch.:  A  plain  block  or  plinth,  forming  a  low 
pedestal  to  a  statue  or  column ;  or  a  plain  face  or 
plinth  at  the  lower  part  of  a  wall. 

"  A  socle  differs  from  a  pedestal  in  being  without  base 
or  cornice." — Brande  tfr  Cox. 

*soc -man,  *soke -man,  s.  [Eng.  soc,  soke,  and 
man.]  One  who  holds  land  or  tenements  by  socage ; 
a  socager.  (Eug.) 

"And  I  presume  that  the  soemen,  who  so  frequently 
occur  in  that  record,  though  far  more  in  some  counties 
than  in  others,  were  ceorls  more  fortunate  than  the  rest, 
who  by  purchase  had  acquired  freeholds,  or  by  prescrip- 
tion and  the  indulgence  ol  their  lords  had  obtained  such 
a  property  in  the  outlands  allotted  to  them,  that  they 
could  not  be  removed,  and  in  many  instances  might  dis- 
pose of  them  at  pleasure.  They  are  the  root  of  a  noble 
plant,  the  free  socage  tenants  or  English  yeomanry,  whose 
independence  has  stamped  with  peculiar  features  both 
our  constitution  and  our  national  character." — Hallam: 
Middle  Ages,  pt.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

*soc -man-ryS  *soke  -man-ry',  s.  [Eng.  soc- 
man,  sokeman:  -rj/.]  Tenure  by  socage.  (Eug.) 

*s6c  -6me,  subst.  [Soc.l  A  custom  of  tenants  to 
grind  corn  at  tho  lord's  mill.  (Eng.) 

So  -eft-trine,  So  -c6-tran,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Socotra,  an  island 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  off  tho  east  coast  of  Africa. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Socotra. 
Socotriue-aloe,  s. 

Bot.:  Aloe socotrina.  It  has  sword-shaped  serrate 
leaves,  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  long,  with  their 
apex  sharp:  flowers  red,  tipped  with  green,  on 
peduncles  rising  from  among  the  leaves,  which  are 
often  aggregated  round  the  tip  of  the  stem.  It  is 
about  three  or  four  feet  high,  is  a  native  of  South- 
ern Africa  as  well  as  of  Socotra,  but  is  now  culti- 
vated in  the  West  Indies. 

Socotriiie-aloes,  s.    [ALOES,  II.  (2).J 

86-crat  -Ic,  So-crat  -Ic-al,  a.  [Lat.Socrcm'cus.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  Socrates. 

Socratic-method,  s. 

Philosophy:  The  method  of  exact  definition  and 
induction  introduced  by  Socrates  (B.  C.  469-399) 
(Arist. :  Metaph.,  xiii.  4).  It  was  his  custom  to 
carry  on  his  investigations  from  propositions  gen- 
erally received  as  true,  and  to  place  the  particular 
statement  to  be  examined  in  a  variety  of  combina- 
tions, thus  implying  that  each  thought  must,  if 
true,  maintain  its  validity  under  every  possible 
combination.  From  the  fact  that  this  method  was 
employed  by  its  author  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  the 
term  Socratic  method  is  often  loosely  applied  to 
any  inquiry  carried  on  in  the  form  of  question  and 
answer,  without  reference  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
conditions  which  Socrates  regarded  as  being  all- 
important. 

"With  respect  to  the  Socratic-method,  in  its  employ- 
ment of  induction,  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  con- 
sider it  an  anticipation  of  Bacon."— G.  H.  Lewes.-  Hist. 
Philos.  (ed.  1880),  1. 162. 

Socratic-philosopliy,  s. 
Philosophy : 

1.  A  term  sometimes  used  to  include  the  develop- 
ment of  Greek  philosophy  from  the  time  of  Socrates 
to  the  rise  of  the  Neoplatonists,  because,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Epicureans,  thechief  philosophical 
schools  up  to  that  period  professed  to  ground  their 
teachings  on  the  authority  of  Socrates. 

2.  The  ethics  of  Socrates,  as  gathered  from  the 
writings  of  Xenophon,  Plato,  and  Aristotle.    It  is 
not  knpjvn  when  Socrates  commenced  his  career  as 
a  public  teacher,  but  he  first  attracted  notice  as  an 
opponent  of  tho  Sophists   (q.  v.),   and   was  about 
forty-six  years  of  ago  when  Aristophanes  introduced 
himonthestagein  The  Clouds,  strange  to  say,  in  the 
character  of  a  Sophist.    All  previous  philosophers 
had  been  occupied  with  the  Universe  as  a  wuole; 
the  chief  business  of  Socrates  was  with  man  as  a 
moral  being.    His  reforming  tendencies  made  many 
enemies.     In  B.  C.  399  Meletus,  a    leather-seller, 
seconded  by  Anytus,  a  poet,  and  Lycon,  a  rhetor, 
preferred  this  indictment  against  him:  "  Socratos 
is  guilty  of  reviling  the  gods  acknowledged  by  the 
State,  and  of  preaching  new  gods;  moreover  he  is 
guilty  of  corrupting  tho  youth."     He  was  tried  and 
condemned  to  death,  and,   refusing  the  means  of 
escape  provided  by  his   friends,   drank  the    fatal 
hemlock  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.      Bishop 
Blomfield  (Ency.    Metropol.,  s.  v.    Socrates')    says: 
"  Socrates  taught  that  the  divine  attributes  might 
be  inferred  from  the  works  of  creation.      He  main- 
tained the  omniscience,  ubiquity,  and  providence  of 
tho  Deity ;  and,  from  the  existence  of  conscience  in 
tho  human  breast  he  inferred  that  man  is  a  moral 
agent,  the  object  of  reward  and  punishment;  and 
that  the  groat  distinction  of  virtue  and  vice  was 
ordained  by  tho  Deity." 

so-crat  -Ic-al-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  socratical;  -ly.] 
In  the  Socratic  manner;  by  the  Socratic  method. 


sodamide 

Soc -ra-tls.m,  s.  [Eng.  Socrat(es);  -ism.]  The 
doctrines  or  philosophy  of  Socrates. 

Soc -ra-tist,  s.  [Eug.  Socrat(es);  -is*.]  A  fol- 
lower or  disciple  of  Socrates. 

"The  Kocratfstes  said  it  was  better  and  more  commodi- 
ous that  al  things  shuld  be  in  commotion." — Jtfartin; 
Marriage  of  Priestes.  (1654.) 

sod,  *sodde,  s.  &  a.  [So  called  from  the  sodden 
condition  of  turf  after  rain,  or  in  marshy  places ;  cf. 
Dut.  zode=&  sod,  from  O.  Dut.  zode  =  a  seething  or 
boiling  ...  a  sod ;  O.  Fris.  satha,  soda— a  sod ; 
Low.  Ger.  sode=sod;  Ger,  sode.]  [SEETHE.] 

A.  -4s  subst. :  The  stratum  of  earth  on  the  surface 
which  is  filled  with  the  roots  of  grass,  &c. ;  any  por- 
tion of  such  surface ;  turf,  sward. 

"Avoiding  only  as  I  trod, 
My  brothers'  graves  without  a  sod." 

Byron;  Prisoner  of  Chi  lion,  xi. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  or  consisting  of  sods ;  as,  a  sod 
seat. 

sod-burning, «. 

Agric.:  Tho  burning  of  tho  turf  of  old  pasture- 
lands  for  the  sake  of  the  ashes,  as  manure. 

sod,  v.  t,  [SoD,  s.]  To  cover  with  sod  or  turf ;  to 
turf. 

*sod,  pret.  &  pa.  par,  of  v.    [SEETHE.] 
so    da,  s.    [Ital.  soda,  fern,  of  socio,  contract,  from 
sottdo=solid:  O.  P.  soulde;  Fr.  soude.    (Skeat.)'] 

1.  Chem.:  An  oxide  of  sodium;  thus,  anhydrous 
soda,  NaoO,  caustic  soda,  NaHO.    In  ordinary  lan- 
guage it  denotes  an  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  used 
in  washing,  for  glass-making,  for  the  manufacture 
of  hard  soap,  &c.    [SODIUM-CARBONATE.] 

2.  Pharm.:  Caustic  soda  (Sodium  hydrate)  maybe 
used  externally  as  a  caustic;  the  bi-carbonate  as  a 
direct  antacid  and  alterative ;  sulphate  of  soda  is  an 
antiseptic.    [HYPOSULPHATE  OF  SODIUM.]    A  solu- 
tion of  chlorinated  soda  is  an  antiseptic  and  stimu- 
lant given  in  low  malignant  fever,  as  a  gargle  in 
ulcerated  sore  throat,  and  externally  in  gangrene. 
[BORAX,  GLAUBER-SALT,  SODIUM- ACETATE,  CHLOR- 
IDE, &c.] 

^[  Soda-alum  =  Mendozite;  Soda-copperas=Jaro- 
aite ;  Soda  -  spodumene  =  Oligoclase ;  Soda  -  nitre  = 
Nitratine ;  Soda  table  -  spar,  Soda-wollastonite  = 
Pectolite. 

soda-ash,  s. 

Comm. :  Crude  carbonate  of  sodium. 

soda-lime,  s. 

Chem. :  An  intimate  mixture  of  caustic  soda  and 
quicklime,  used  chiefly  for  the  determination  of 
nitrogen  in  organic  analysis.  It  converts  the  or- 
ganic nitrogen  of  the  substance  into  ammonia,  which 
IB  collected  apart  and  the  quantity  estimated. 

soda-paper,  s.  A  paper  made  by  saturating  fil- 
tering paper  with  carbonate  of  soda.  Used  for 
inclosing  powders  which  are  to  be  ignited  under 
the  blow-pipe,  so  that  they  may  not  be  blown  away, 
and  as  a  test  paper. 

soda-plant,  s. 

Bot.:  Salsolasoda;  applied  also  to  any  plant  con- 
taining some  salt  of  soda,  as  Salicornia  salsola, 
Plantago  squarrosa,  &c. 

soda-powder,  s.  The  same  as  SEIDLITZ-POAVDER 
(q.v.). 

soda-salts,  s.  pi,  A  popular  name  for  tho  several 
salts  of  sodium  (q.  v.). 

soda-water,  s. 

Chem.:  An  artificial  aerated  water  containing  a 
minute  quantity  of  sodic  bicarbonate.  Many  of  tue 
soda-waters  manufactured  in  this  country  are  sim- 
ply afirated  water,  being  entirely  free  from  soda. 

SO  -da-He,  s.    [Eng.  soda:  suff.  -ite  (Min.)} 

Min. :  The  same  as  EKEBERGITE  (q.  v.). 

so  -da-lite,  subst.  [Eng.  soda,  and  Gr.  lithos=& 
stone ;  Ger.  sodalit ft.] 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  in  rhombic 
dodecahedrons,  also  massive.  Cleavage,  dodeca- 
hedral.  Hardness,  5*5  to  6 ;  specific  gravity,  2'136  to 
2'4 :  luster,  vitreous  to  greasy ;  colors,  gray,  green, 
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2(3NaO)2,3SiOVt-3(2Al2O3.3SiO2)+2NaCl.  Occurs  in 
metamorphic  and  old  igneous  rocks,  also  in  recent 
volcanic  rocks. 

*SO-dal  -I-ty\  s.  [Lat.  sodalitas,  from  sodalis—a. 
companion.]  A  fellowship,  a  fraternity ;  an  associ- 
ation for  mutual  protection,  and  objects,  such  as 
church  services  at  deaths,  &c. 

"Sodalities  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  whatsoever,  either 
secular  or  ecclesiastical."— ParMenia  Sacra  (1633),  p.  180. 

sod  -am-Ide,  s.    [Eng.  sod(a),  and  amide.'] 
Chem. :  An  olive-green  fusible  compound,  formed 
when  sodium,  which  had  boon  partly  acted  on  with 
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water,  is  heated  in  ammoniacal  gas.  The  ammonia 
is  absorbed  and  the  hydrogen  set  free.  It  is  also 
formed  when  oxygen  and  ammonia  are  passed  over 
sodium. 

S0d-am-m6  -nl-um,  s.    [Eng.  sod(a),  and  ammo- 
nium.] 


The  sodium  swells  up  and  becomes  liquid,  appear- 
ing copper-red  by  reflected,  and  blue  by  transmitted 
light.  The  compound  soon  decomposes,  pure 
sodium  being  left  behind  in  a  spongy  condition. 

sod'-ded,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SoD,  v.  ] 

sSd   den,  pa. par.  &  a.    [SEETHE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Boiled,  seethed. 

2.  Soaked  and  softened,  as  in  water.    (Applied  to 
bread  not  well  baked.) 

3.  Soaked,  saturated ;  as,  sodden  with  drink. 
s8d  -den,  v.  i.&t.    [SODDEN,  a.] 

A.  Intrant.:  To  be  seethed  or  soaked;  to  settle 
down  as  if  by  seething  or  boiling. 

B.  Trans.:  To  soak,  to  saturate ;  to  fill  the  tissues 
of  with  water,  as  in  the  process  of  seething. 

s8d -dy\  a.  [Eng.  sod,  s. ;  -j/.]  Consisting  of  sod ; 
covered  witU  sod ;  turfy. 

*sod-eyn-liche,  *sod-eyn-ly,  adv.  [SUDDENLY.] 

s6-di-6-,  pref.  [SoDi"jM.]  Having  sodium  in  its 
composition. 

sodlo-potassic  tartrate,  s. 

Chemistry:  C^KNaOe+lH^O.  Rochelle  or  Seig- 
nette  salt.  Prepared  by  neutralizing  a  hot  solu- 
tion of  cream  of  tartar  with  sodium  carbonate,  and 
evaporating  to  a  thin  syrup.  It  crystallizes  in  large 
prismatic  crystals,  which  effloresce  slightly  in  the 
air,  and  dissolve  in  one  and  a  half  parts  of  cold 
water.  It  is  purgative,  and  has  a  mild  saline  taste. 

86  -dl-fim,  s.    [SODA.] 

Chem. :  Natrium.  A  monad  metallic  element 
recognized  as  a  distinct  substance  by  Duhamel  in 
1736,  and  obtained  in  the  metallic  state  by  Davy  in 
1807.  Symbol  Na.  Atomic  weight=23.  It  is  very 
widely  diffused  and  abundant,  occurring  as  chloride 
in  sea  water  and  salt  springs,  and  as  nitrate  in 
South  America,  and  is  prepared  by  introducing  an 
intimate  mixture  of  thirty  parts  dry  sodic  carbon- 
ate, thirteen  parts  coal,  and  three  parts  chalk  into 
an  iron  cylinder,  heated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
the  pure  metal  distilling  over.  It  has  a  high  luster 
and  silver-white  color,  specific  gravity,  '972,  is  hard 
at  — 20%  soft  at  ordinary  temperatures,  semifluid  at 
50\and  melts  at  97'.  It  rapidly  oxidizes  in  the  air, 
ana  when  dropped  upon  water  decomposes  it, 
liberating  hydrogen,  which  takes  fire  if  the  water 
be  previously  hoated.  Sodinm  and  its  salts  impart 


a  beautiful  yellow  color  to  the  flame  of  the  blow- 
pipe.   It  forms  a  monoxide  and  a  dioxide,  and  a 
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Salt;  Sodium-mesotype=.Zva/roii(e;  Sodium-nitrate 
=  Nitratine;  Sodium-spodumenn=O/i<7Oc(o8e;  So- 
dium-sulphate^TVienardi'te  and  Afiralilite. 

sodium-bicarbonate,  s. 

Chem.:  NaHCOa.  Bicarbonate  of  soda.  Prepared 
by  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  into  a  cold  solution 
of  the  carbonate,  or  by  placing  the  crystals  in  an 
atmosphere  of  the  gas.  It  is  a  crystalline  white 
powder,  soluble  in  ten  parts  of  water  at  15'5%  but 
which  cannot  be  dissolved  in  warm  water  without 
partial  decomposition,  feebly  alkaline,  and  more 
pleasant  to  the  taste  than  the  carbonate.  It  is 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  effervescing  powders 
ana  draughts,  ana  is  an  ingredient  in  baking- 
powders. 

sodium-bromide,  8. 

Chem.:  NaBr.  Obtained  by  saturating  hydro- 
bromic  acid  with  soda.  Itcrystallizes  in  anhydrous 
cubes  or  oblique  rhombic  prisms  according  to  the 
temperature  of  evaporation.  Specific  gravity  at 
17*5°  =3*079.  Dissolves  easily  in  water  and  alcohol. 

sodium-carbonate,  s. 

Chem.:  Na^(:O3'10H2O.  Washing-soda.  Prepared 
by  decomposing  common  salt  with  sulphuric  acid, 
heating  the  resulting  sulphate  of  sodium  with 
chalk  and  small  coal  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
lixiviating  the  mass  with  cold  or  tepid  water, 
evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  and  calcining 
the  product  with  sawdust  in  a  suitable  furnace. 
By  dissolving  the  soda-ash  (q.  v.)  formed  in  hot 
water,  filtering,  and  allowing  to  cool  slowly,  the 
carbonate  is  deposited  inlarge  transparentcrystals, 
which  effloresce  in  dry  air,  and  crumble  to  a  white 
powder.  When  this  is  redissolved  in  water,  filtered, 
and  the  solution  carefully  crystallized,  it  constitutes 
the  pure  carbonate  of  soda  used  in  pharmacy. 


sodium-chloride,  s. 

Chem.:  Nad.  Common  salt.  Sea  salt.  Formed 
by  direct  union  of  its  elements,  and  obtained  in  a 
state  of  considerable  purity  by  rocrystallization 
from  brine  springs.  The  rock-salt  of  Poland  is 
nearly  pure  chloride  of  sodium,  that  of  Cheshire, 
England,  contains  98'5  per  cent,  of  the  pure  salt. 
It  has  an  agreeable  taste,  crystallizes  in  colorless 
anhydrous  cubes,  specific  gravity,  2'l-2'57,  melts  at 
a  red  heat,  dissolves  in  about  three  parts  of  cold 
water,  and  is  only  a  little  more  soluble  in  boiling 
water ;  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 

sodium-hydrate,  t. 

Chemsitry:  NaHO.  Caustic  soda.  Formed  when 
protoxide  of  sodium  (Na^O)  isbroughtintocoutact 
with  water,  and  prepared  by  decomposing  the  car- 
bonate of  soda  with  milk  of  lime,  concentrating  the 
clear  filtrate  and  afterward  purifying  by  alcohol. 
The  final  product,  when  concentration  is  complete, 
is  poured  into  molds  or  on  to  plates  to  solidify.  It 
is  a  white,  opaque,  brittle  substance  having  a 
fibrous  texture,  melts  below  redness,  is  highly  solu- 
ble in  water,  less  easily  in  alcohol;  specific  gravity 
=2'0,  and  is  extensively  used  for  making  soap 

sodium-iodide,  s. 

Chem.:  Nal.  This  salt  is  contained  in  the  mother 
liquor  of  kelp,  and  is  prepared  by  dissolving  iodino 
in  soda  and  slightly  calcining  the  residue  to  decom- 
pose the  iodate.  It  crystallizes  from  water  in  anhy- 
drous cubes,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol. 

sodium-oxide, ». 

Chem.:  (1)  Monoxide  or  Protoxidej  NaoO.  Pro- 
duced together  with  dioxide  when  sodium  is  burned 
in  the  air,  and  obtained  pure  when  the  dioxide  is 
strongly  neated  or  when  equivalent  quantities  of 
sodic  nydrate  and  sodium  are  heated.  It  is  a  gray 
mass,  specific  gravity  2'805,  and  melts  at  a  red  heat. 
(2)  Dioxide  or  peroxide  of  sodium,  Na^.  Formed 
when  sodium  is  burnt  in  oxygen  gas  until  the  weight 
is  constant.  It  has  a  pure  white  color,  but  turns 
yellow  when  heated,  and  white  again  on  cooling. 
Added,  in  the  state  of  powder,  very  cautiously  to 
water,  it  dissolves  without  decomposition,  forming 
a  solution  of  the  dioxide. 

sodlum-salicylate,  s.    [SALICYLATE  or  SODA.] 

Sod  -&m,  s.  [Or.  Sodoma;  Hob.  Sedom=a  burn- 
ing, Sodom.] 

Script.  Geog.:  One  of  the  wicked  cities  of  the 
plain  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven.  (Gen.  xix.  24, 

Sodom-apple,  s.    [APPLE,  I.  4.] 
Sod  -&m-lte,  s.    [Eng.  Sodom ;  -ite.] 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  Sodom. 

2.  One  given  to  or  guilty  of  sodomy. 

sod -6-mIt  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  sodomit(e);  -tea!.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  sodomy. 

80d'-6  mjf,  s.  [Fr.  sodomie,  f rom  .Sodonu'e=Sodom, 
from  the  crime  being  imputed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Sodom.]  An  unnatural  crime ;  carnal  copulation 
against  nature. 

soe,  *s6,  s.  [A.  S.  saa;  Fr.  seau;  Gor.  sau,  saw.] 
A  tub  with  two  handles,  carried  by  means  of  a  pole 
passing  through  the  handles ;  a  large  wooden  vessel 
for  water. 

"Fildether  a  muckel  so." — Haqelok,  932. 

soe'-ful,  s.  [Eng.  soe;  -/«!(').]  As  much  as  a 
soe  will  hold. 

"Then  for  one  basonful  you  may  fetch  up  no  many  soe- 
fuls."—ff.  More:  Antidote  against  Atheism,  pt.  i.,  bk.  ii. 
oh.  vi. 

Soem  -mSr-Iftg,  s.  [Dr.  Samuel  Thomas  Soem- 
mering,  a  German  anatomist  (1755-1830).]  (See 
etym.  and  compound.) 

Soemmer ing's  gazelle,  8. 

Zoology:  Antilope  soemmeringii,  from  Eastern 
Abyssinia.  It  is  about  thirty  inches  high,  sandy 
fawn  above,  with  massive  lyrate  horns,  which  are 
more  slender  in  the  female.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  Abyssinian  Mohr  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Mohr  or  Mhorr  (Antilope  mohr),  an  allied  species 
in  Western  Africa. 

Soemmering's  mirror,  subst.  An  instrument  for 
drawing  objects  under  the  microscope.  It  is  a 
plane  mirror  of  polished  steel,  less  in  diameter  than 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  supported  opposite  the  focus 
of  the  eyepiece.  It  inverts  the  objects.  (Griffith  & 
Henfrey.) 

s6  8v'~8r,  adv.  [Eng.  so,  and  ever.']  A  word  used 
in  composition  with  pronouns  or  adverbs  to  extend 
or  emphasize  the  moaning;  as.  whosoever,  whatso- 
ever, wheresoei'er.  It  is  sometimes  separated  from 
its  pronoun;  as,  "What  bloody  work  soever." 
(Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3.) 

s6'-fa,  *so  -pha,  8.  [Arab,  svffat,  mffah=a  sofa, 
a  couch,  from  8ajfa=to  draw  up  in  line,  to  put  a 
seat  to  a  saddle ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  so/a.]  A  long  stuffed 
couch,  with  seat,  back,  and  ends  upholstered. 


SofiUs. 


sofa-bed,  sofa-bedstead, «.  A  sofa  adapted  to 
be  used  as  a  bod  if  required. 

*SO  f  ett ,  subst.  [A  dimin.  from  sofa  (q.  v.).]  A 
small  sofa. 

sof-ftt,  s.    [Fr.  sofflte;  Ital.  soffltta,  from  Latin 
suffigo^to  fasten  beneath: 
87*6  =  under,  and  jlyo  =  to          ,  ml  ,„,.,,  ,        .  ,. 
lix.] 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  The  lower  surface  or 
intrados  of  an  arch. 

(2)  The  coiling   of  an 
apartment  divided  by  cross- 
beams into  compartments. 

(3)  The  under  part  of  an 
overhangingcornice  or  pro- 
jecting balcony. 

(4)  The  under  horizontal 
face  of  an  architrave  be- 
tween columns. 

2.  Scene-painting :  A  bor- 
der. 

so-fl,s.  [Pers.  sufi,  s6fl;  cf.  Gr.  sopAos=wise.] 
One  of  a  religious  order  in  Persia,  also  called  Der- 
vishes. [SOFISM.] 

86  -flsm,  su'-tt§m,  s.    [Son.] 

Moham. :  The  mystical  and  pantheistic  doctrines 
of  the  Sofis.  They  consider  that  God  alone  exists ; 
that  He  is  in  all  nature,  and  that  all  nature  is  in 
Him,  the  visible  universe  being  an  emanation 
from  His  essence.  God  is  the  real  author  of  the 
deeds  of  men,  and  there  is  therefore  no  valid  dis- 
tinction between  good  and  evil.  The  passages  in 
the  Koran  which  speak  of  a  paradise  and  a  hell  are 
only  allegorical.  Man's  soul  existed  before  his 
body,  and  will  transmigrate  when  ho  dies  into  other 
bodies  till  sufficiently  purified  to  be  absorbed  into 
the  Deity. 

soft,  *BOfte,  adj.,  adv.,  s.  &  interj.  [A.  S.  sdfte= 
softly;O.  Sax.  sdflo;  Ger.  sanft ;  O.H.  Ger.  samfto.] 

A.   As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Easily  yielding  to  pressure :  yielding,  impressi- 
ble, easily  penetrated ;  not  hard  or  compact. 

"  Hard  and  so/tare  names  we  give  things,  only  in  rela- 
tion to  the  constitutions  of  our  own  bodies  ;  that  being 
called  hard,  which  will  put  us  to  pain  sooner  than  change 
figure,  by  the  pressure  of  any  part  of  our  bodies  ;  and  that 
soft,  which  changes  the  situation  of  its  parts  upon  an 
easy  touch." — Locke:  Human  Understanding,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Easily  assuming  or  altered   to  a   change  of 
form  ;  hence,  easily  worked,  malleable. 

"Spirits  can  either  sex  assume:  ao  soft 
And  uncompounded  is  their  essence  pure." 
Hilton:  P.  L,  i.  424. 

3.  Easily   yielding    to   pressure,   persuasion,   or 
motives ;  impressible,  facile,  weak,  impressionable. 

"A  few  divines  of  so  soft  and  servile  tempers  ns  dis- 
posed them  to  so  sudden  acting  and  compliance."— King 
Charles:  Eikon  Bastltke. 

4.  Delicate,  fine,  not  coarse ;  hence,  feminine, 

"  Her  form    .    .    .    more  soft  and  feminine." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  46a 

5.  Tender,  timorous,  fearful,  timid. 

"  However  soft  within  themselves  they  are, 
To  you  they  will  be  valiant  by  despair." 

Dri/den.    (TVxW.) 

6.  Civil,  complaisant,  courteous ;  not  rough,  rude, 
or  irritating. 

"  A  soft  answer  tnroeth  away  wrath."— Proti.  xv.  I 

7.  Mild,  gentle,  kind;  easily  moved  by  pity:  leni- 
ent, not  harsh  or  severe:  susceptible  of  kindness, 
mercy,  or  other  tender  affections. 

"  His  mind  was  at  best  of  too  soft  a  temper  for  such  work 
as  he  had  now  to  do,  and  had  been  recently  made  softer 
by  severe  affliction." — Macanlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liv. 

8.  Gentle  in  action  or  motion;  steady  and  even; 
not  rough. 

9.  Effeminate;  not  manly  or  spirited;  vicioust 
nice  or  delicate. 

"And  more  than  all,  his  blood-red  flag  iiloft, 
He  marvell'd  how  his  heart  could  »eem  so  »"/•• 
Byron:  Corsair,  LM 

10.  Gentle,  easy,  undisturbed. 

"  Soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony.' 

Shaketp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ». 

11.  Not  harsh  or  plain-spoken  ;  mild. 

"  For  these  faults  excuses  and  uo/t  names  were  found." 
— Xacaulay:  Hist.  Ena-,  ch.  xvi. 

12.  Affecting  the  senses  in  a  gentle,  mild,  or  deli- 
cate manner ;  as — 

(1)  Smooth,  flowing ;  not  rough  or  harsh ;  gem 
or  melodious  to  the  ear. 

"Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Gentle  and  low."  Shttkesp.:  Lear,  v.  S. 


ftte,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here,    camel,     her,     there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    air,    marine;     g6,    pot, 
or,     wbre,    wolf,     w8rk,     whb,    son;     mute,    cub,     cure,     unite,    cur,    rule,     full;     try,    Syrian,     as.     OB  =  6;     ey  -  a. 


soft-amadou 

f2)  Smooth  to  the  taste;   not  sharp  or  acrid. 

(3)  Not  harshor  offensive  to  the  sight  j  not  strong 
or  glaring;  not  exciting  or  offensive  by  intensity  of 
color  or  violent  contrast ;  as  soft  colors. 

(4)  Agreeable  to  perceive  or  feel. 

"As  sweet  as  balm,  as  soft  as  air. 

Shakesp..-  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

(5)  Smooth  and  aproeable  to  the  touch  ;  not  rough' 
rugged,  or  harsh ;  delicate,  fine. 

"What  went  ye  out  for  to  see?  A  man  clothed  in  toft 
raiment?  Behold  they  that  wear  soft  clothing  are  in 
kings'  houses."— Matthew  xi.8. 

If  Hence,  applied  to  textile  fabrics,  as  opposed  to 
hardware ;  as,  soft  goods. 

13.  Foolish,  simple,  silly. 

14.  Readily  forming  a  lather,  and  washing  well 
wit  h  ,-oap ;  as  soft  water. 

II.  Pronun.:  Not  pronounced  with  a  hard,  ex- 
plosive utterance,  but  with  more  or  less  of  a  sibi- 
lant sound;  as  the  c  in  cinder,  and  the*/  in  gin,  as 
•distinguished  from  the  same  letters  in  candle  and 


, 


B.  As  adv.  :  Softly,  gently,  quietly. 
"Soft  unto  himself  he  said." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,724. 

.  As  subst.  :  A  soft  person  ;  one  who  is  silly,  weak, 
or  foolish.    (Colloq.) 

"  If  you've  got  a  soft  to  drive  you."  —  Q,  Eliot:  Adam 
Bedc,  ch.  ix. 

D.  As  inter  j.  :  Bo  gentle,  go  gently  or  softly  :  hold  ! 
stop! 

"Soft!  no  haste!" 
Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

^T  To  have  a  toft  thing  :  To  have  a  prospect  of  cer- 
tain success  in  an  undertaking. 

[f  To  tread  softly  is  an  art  which  is  acquired  from 
the  dancing-master  ;  to  go  gently  is  a  voluntary  act  ; 
we  may  go  a  gentle  or  a  quick  pace  at  pleasure. 
Words  are  either  soft  or  gentle  ;  a  soft  word  falls 
lightly  upon  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  ;  it 
does  not  excite  any  angry  sentiment.  A  censure,  an 
admonition,  or  a  hint  is  gentle  which  bears  indi- 
rectly on  the  offender,  and  does  not  expose  the 
whole  of  his  infirmity  to  view  ;  a  prudent  friend  will 
always  try  to  correct  our  errors  by  gentle  remon- 
strances. Persons,  or  their  manners,  are  termed 
soft  and  rjentle,  but  still  with  a  similar  distinction  ; 
a  soft  address,  a  soft  air,  and  the  like  are  becoming 
or  not,  according  to  the  sex;  in  that  which  is  de- 
nominated the  softer  sex,  these  qualities  of  softness 
are  characteristic  excellencies  ;  but  even  in  this  sex 
they  may  degenerate,  by  their  excess.into  insipidity  ; 
and  in  the  male  sex  they  are  compatible  only  in  a 
small  degree  with  manly  firmness  of  carriage. 


both  sexes,  and  which  it  is  the  object  of  polite  edu- 
cation to  produce.    (Crabbe.) 

1f  Soft  is  largely  used  in  compounds,  the  meanings 
being  in  most  cases  sufficiently  obvious  ;  as,  soft- 
breathing. 

soft-amadou,  s. 

Bot.,&c.:  Polyporus  fomentariws,    [AMADOU.] 

soft-cancer,  a.    [CANCER.] 

•soft-conscienced,  a.  Having  a  tender  con- 
snce.  (Shakesp.  :  Coriolanus,  i.  1.) 

soft-corn,  s.    [CORN,  2.] 

soft-drink,  s.  Any  drink  which  is  intended  to 
refresh,  but  contains  no  alcohol  or  intoxicating 
constituent. 

soft-eyed,  a.  Having  soft,  tender,  or  gentle 
tyes. 

"  Give  virtue  scandal,  innocence  a  fear, 
Or  from  the  soft-eyed  virgin  steal  a  tear." 

Pope:  PrvUtgue  to  Satires,  296. 

aoft-flnned  fishes,  s.  pi. 

Ifhthy.:  An  English  book-uamo  for  the  Auacan- 
hini  (q.  v.). 

soft-grass,  s. 

Botany:  The  genus  Holcus,  spec.,  H.  mollis  and 
(.  lanatuH. 

soft-headed,  a.   Of  weak  or  feeble  intellect. 
soft-hearted,   a.     Tender-hearted,  weak,  cow- 

"  Fie,  coward  woman,  and  soft-hearted  wretch." 

Shakesp.  .-  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  iii.  2. 
SOft-heartedness,  «.     The  quality  or  state  of 
ft-hearted  or  tender-hearted  ;  gentleness. 

contra111'  "'  A  SUIy  Person'  a  simpleton,  a 
•soft-leaf,  s. 
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soft-palate,  s.    [PALATE,  s.] 

soft-sawder,  s.    Flattery,  blarney,  soft-soap. 

soft-shelled  tortoise,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Trionyx  ferox,  from  the  rivers  flowing  into 
the  northern  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It 
attains  a  length  of  a  foot  and  upward,  and  is  very 
voracious. 

soft-soap,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  coarse  kind  of  soap.    [SOAP,  s.,  II.  1.] 

2.  Fig. :  Flattery,  blarney,  soft-sawder, 
soft-spoken,  a.    Having  a  soft,  mild,  or  gentle 

voice ;  hence,  mild,  affable. 

"They  cannot  put  up  with  the  glib  assurances  of  the 
soft-spoken  members  of  the  partnership."—  London  Stand- 
ard. 

soft-tortoises,  s.pl.    [MUD-TORTOISES.] 

'soft,  t'.  t.    [SOFT,  a.]    To  make  soft ;  to  soften. 

sof -tag,  s.  pi.  [From  Pers.  soufcte=burnt,  moan- 
ing consumed  by  the  divine  love  and  devoted  to  a 
life  of  meditation.] 

Mohammedanism:  The  pupils  who  study  Mussul- 
man law  and  theology  in  the  medrissas  or  second- 
ary schools  attached  to  the  mosques.  They  are 
boarded  in  the  imarets  or  free  hotels  kept  up  with 
the  revenues  of  the  vakouf  property  or  pious  lega- 
cies. Their  clothing  and  beading  are  furnished  by 
their  families,  if  these  are  in  a  position  to  do  so,  if 
not  by  charity.  The  number  of  softas  is  very  great, 
because  they  are  exempt  from  military  service. 
After  long  study  of  the  Arabic  language,  the  Koran, 
and  its  commentaries,  they  pass  an  examination, 
which  is  almost  always  successful,  and  which 
authorizes  them  to  assume  the  title  of  khodjas 
(q.  v.)  The  name  is  also  applied  to  all  the  classes 
connected  with  the  mosques:  Ulemas,  Imams, 
Khodjas,  and  students  of  theology  or  of  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  Koran.  Most  of  them  are  distin- 
guishable by  wearing  a  white  turban  around  their 
Fez.  The  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid  (1839-1861)  endeav- 
ored to  induce  his  subjects  to  wear  a  European 
dress,  and  succeeded  so  far  that  almost  every  one, 
except  the  very  lowest  in  the  public  service,  adopted 
it.  But  the  softas,  to  a  man.  retain  the  old-fashioned 
baggy,  slouching  dress  which  Abdul  Medjid  wished 
to  get  rid  of.  This  is  an  indication  of  the  conserva- 
tism of  the  class.  In  May,  1876,  the  softas  were  the 
authors  of  a  revolution  at  Constantinople,  their 
chief  seat;  they  dictated  the  dismissal  of  the  grand 
vizier,  and  were  obeyed.  Afterward  they  made  a 
movement  against  the  sultan  himself. 

soft  -en  (t  silent),  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  soft,  a. ;  -en.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  soft  or  more  soft;  to  make  less  hard. 

2.  To  make  less  harsh,  severe,  rude,  or  offensive. 
"The  language  was  much  softened."— Macaulay:  Hist. 

Eng.,  ch,  XT. 

3.  To  make  less  fierce,  cruel,  or  intractable ;  to 
make  more  susceptible  of  humane  or  fine  feelings; 
to  mollify. 

"  But  though  wine  at  first  seemed  to  soften  his  heart, 
the  effect  a  few  hours  later  was  very  different.*' — Ma- 
caulay: Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

4.  To  palliate;  to  represent  as  less  enormous;  to 
reduce  in  degree. 

"Our  friends  see  not  our  faults,  or  conceal  them,  or 
soften  them  by  their  representation."—  Addison.  (Toad.) 

5.  To  make  easy,  to  compose,  to  alleviate,  to  miti- 
gate. 

"Time  wants  not  power  to  soften  all  regrets." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

6.  To  make  calm  and  placid. 

7.  To  make  less  glaring  or  intense ;  to  tone  down ; 
as,  to  soften  the  coloring  in  a  picture. 

8.  To  make  tender,  delicate,  effeminate ;  to  ener- 
vate. 

9.  To  make  less  strong,  loud,  or  harsh  in  sound ; 
to  make  smooth  or  melodious  to  the  ear. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  soft   or   softer;    to   become   more 
ready  to  yield  to  pressure  :  to  become  lees  hard. 

2.  To  become  less  rude,  fierce,  harsh,  or  cruel;  as, 
Savage  natures  soften  by  civilization. 

3.  To  become  less  hard-hearted,  obdurate,  or  ob- 
stinate;   to  become  more  susceptible  of  humane 
and  fine  feelings ;  to  relent. 

"  He  may  soften  at  the  sight  of  the  child; 
The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 
Persuades,  when  speaking  fails." 

Shakesp.:   Winter's  Tale,  ii.  2, 
*4.  To  become  more  mild. 

*5.  To  pass  by  soft,  imperceptible  degrees;  to 
melt,  to  blend. 

soft'-en-er  (t  silent),  s.    [Eng.  soften;  -er.~\    One 

who  or  that  which  softens. 

soft  -en- Ing  «  silent), pr. par.,  a.  &  s.   [SOFTEN.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 

verb.) 


soho 

0.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.&PathoL:  The  act  of  making  soft 
or  softer;  the  state  of  becoming  soft  or  softer.    In 
Pathology  there  is  softening  of  the  bones  [MoL- 
LITIES],  of  the  brain  [1[],  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  of 
the  stomach. 

2.  Paint. :  The  blending  of  colors  into  each  other. 
If  Softening  of  the  brain: 

Pathology:  A  disease  of  which  there  are  three 
forms:  (iTThe  white, or  atrophic,  softening,  occurs 
in  the  white  substance  of  the  hemispheres.  It 
arises  from  imperfect  nutrition,  and  often  occurs 
with  other  diseases  in  weakly  persons  approaching 
old  age.  (2)  KIM!  softening,  formerly  attributed  to 
prior  inflammation,  may  arise  from  the  abrupt  ob- 
struction of  an  artery;  and  (3)  Yellow  softening. 
an  idiopathic  disease,  local  around  an  inflamed 
spot,  an  apoplectic  clot,  &c. ;  it  soon  runs  a  fatal 
course. 

soft'-Ish,  a.    [Eng.  soft;  -ish.']    Somewhat  soft; 

rather  soft. 

*BOft  -ling;,  s,  [Eng.  soft,  a.;  dimin.  suff.  -ling*] 
A  soft,  effeminate  person  ;  a  sybarite,  a  voluptuary. 

"Effeminate  men  and  softlings  cause  the  stoute  man  to 
waie  tender."— Bishop  Woolton:  Christian  Manuell,  L.  6  b. 

soft  -If ,  *SOfte-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  soft,  a. ;  -ly.~\ 

1.  In  a  soft  manner;  gently;  without  force,  vio- 
lence, or  roughness. 

"His  falchion  on  a  flint  he  softly  Bmiteth." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  176. 

2.  Without  noise ;  not  loudly ;  gently. 

"So  they  went  softly  till  he  had  done," — Bunyan:  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  pt.  ii. 

3.  Mildly,  tenderly. 

"The  king  must  die; 
Though  pity  softly  plead  within  my  soul." 

Dryden. 

*TT  To  go  (or  walk)  softly : 

Script.:  To  express  sorrow,  contrition,  &c.,  by 
one's  demeanor. 

"Ahab  .   .  .  lay  in  sackcloth  and  went  softly," — 1  Kings 
Mi.  27. 
soft'-ner  (t  silent),  s.    [SOFTENER.] 

soft  -ness,  *soft-nes,  *soft-nesse,  s.   [Eng,  so/*, 
a. ;  -ness.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  soft  or  not  hard ; 
that  quality  of  bodies  which  renders  them  ready  to 
yield  to  pressure  or  to  easily  receive  impressions 
from  other  bodies.    (Opposed  to  hardness.} 

2.  Susceptibility  of  feeling  or  passion;  liability 
to  bo  affected  ;  gentleness,  tender-heartedness. 

"There  is  scarcely  any  who  are  not  in  some  degree  pos- 
sessed of  this  pleasing  softness."— Goldsmith:  The  Bee, 
No.  3. 

3.  Excessive  susceptibility  of  feeling;  weakness, 
simplicity. 

4.  Mildness,  gentleness,  meekness,  civility;  free- 
dom from  roughness,  rudeness,  or  coarseness;  as, 
softness  of  manners  or  language. 

5.  Timidity,  timorousness,  pusillanimity. 

"This  virtue  could  not  proceed  out  of  fear  or  softness; 
for  he  was  valiant." — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

6.  Effeminacy,  delicacy;   want  of   manliness  or 
spirit. 

"He  was  not  delighted  with  the  softness  of  the  court." 
— Clarendon:  Civil  Wars. 

7.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pleasing,  grateful, 
or  acceptable  to  the  senses,  arising  from  the  absence 
of  harshness,  violent  contrast,  roughness,  sharpness, 
or  the  like. 

"One  sung  a  very  agreeable  air,  with  a  degree  of  softness 
and  melody  which  we  could  not  have  expected."— CooJfc: 
Third  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch,  xiii. 

II.  Art:  The  opposite  of  boldness.  In  some 
instances  the  term  is  used  to  designate  agreeable 
delicacy,  at  other  times  as  indicative  of  want  of 
power.  (Fairholt.) 

soft  -y*,  Kubst.  [Eng.  soft,  a. ;  -y.]  A  soft,  simple 
person.  (Colloq.} 

"She  were  but  a  softy  after  all."—  Mrs.  Gaskell:  Sylvia's 
Lovers,  ch.  xv. 

*soget,  a.  &  s.    [SUBJECT,  a.  &  s.  ] 

s5g  -gf ,  adj.  [Icel.  sdggr=dtimp,  wet;  sagyi— 
dampness.]  Wet;  soaked  witli  water  or  moisture; 
thoroughly  wet. 

"  The  warping  condition  of  this  green  and  soggy  multi- 
tude."— Ben  ffonson:  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor,  iii.  2. 

S0-h6  ,  inter  j.  [See  def.J  A  word  used  in  calling 
from  a  distant  place;  a  sportman's  halloo. 

"  Mr.  Great-heart  called  after  him,  saying,  *  Soho, 
friend  !  let  us  have  your  company.1  "— Bunyan:  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  pt.  ii. 

S0-h6  ,  v.  t.     [SOHO,  interj.]    To  halloo  after. 
"  A  third  hare  was  nohoed  near  the  river-side,  close  to 
Yarm  town."— Field,  Feb.  5, 1887. 


' 


an  °at'    5el1'    chorus'     $nin»    benqh;    go,     £em;     thin,     vnis;     sin,    as,;     expect,     Xenopnon,    exist,    pn  =  f. 

wan  -  snan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     tion,     -§ion  =  znun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  Bhus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


soi  disant 
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solan-goose 


sol  disant  (as  swa  de-zan'),  adj.  phr.  [Fr.] 
Calling  himself ;  self-styled;  would-be. 

•soigne,  s.    [O.  Fr.]    Care,  diligence,  anxiety. 

soil  (1),  *SOile,  v.  t.  &i.  [O.  Fr.  soillier  (Fr. 
souiller}=ta  soil:  se  souiller—to  wallow  in  the  mire 
(said  of  swine)  ;  0.  Fr.  soil,  8outl=the  slough  or  mire 
in  which  a  swme  wallows ;  Lat.  sunZus=pertaining 
to  swine,  from  s«s= a  sow;  cf.  O.  Ital.  sogliare=ta 
sally,  to  defile ;  sogliardo  (Ital.  sugliardo) =slovenly, 
hoggish.] 

A.  Transitive  .* 

1.  To  make  dirty  on  the  surface ;  to  dirty,  to  foul, 
to  sully,  to  tarnish,  to  begrime. 

•2.  To  cover  or  tinge  with  anything  extraneous ; 
to  stain,  to  pollute. 

"Who  sayeth,  that  foul  treason's  stain, 
Since  he  bore  arms,  ne*er  soiled  his  coat." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  v.  20. 
•3.  To  manure. 

"They  soil  their  ground;  not  that  they  love  the  dirt, 
but  that  they  expect  a  crop." — South. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  take  on  dirt ;  to  take  a  soil  or  stain,  to  tar- 
nish :  as,  A  dress  soon  soils. 

2.  To  take  soil.    [SoiL  (1),  *.,  4.] 

"Norman's  Grove,  where  the  deer  soiled." — Field,  Deo. 
12,1883. 

soil  (2),  soyl  (1),  t).  t.  [O.  Fr.  saoler,saouler  (Fr. 
»ofl(er)  =  to  glut,  cloy,  fill,  satiate,  from  saol,  saoul 
(Fr.  sofli)  =  rail,  cloyed,  satiated,  from  Lat.  satullus, 
dimin.  from  «afur=full,  satiated.]  To  feed,  as  cat- 
tle or  horses,  in  the  stalls  or  stables,  with  fresh 
grass  daily  mowed,  instead  of  putting  out  to  pas- 
ture— which  mode  of  feeding  tends  to  keep  the 
bowels  lax ;  hence,  to  purge  by  feeding  upon  green 
food. 

"The  fitchew,  nor  the  soiled  horse  goes  to't  with  a  more 
riotous  appetite."—  Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  6. 

*SO~il  (3),  soyl  (2),  v.  t.  [A  contraction  of  assail 
(q.  v.).]  To  assoil,  to  release,  to  explain. 

"  Let  vs  consider  how  substanciallye  the  man  soyleth 
the  first  reason,  that  he  woulde  were  rekened  so  lyghte." 
—Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  626. 

S<Tll  (1),  t.     [SOIL   (1),  «.] 

1.  A  foul  spot,  a  stain ;  any  foul  matter ;  foulness, 
dirt. 

"Wash  them  and  make  them  clean  from  the  soil  which 
they  have  gathered  by  traveling."—  Banyan:  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  pt.  ii. 

*2.  A  stain,  a  tarnish ;  any  defilement  or  taint. 

"A  lady's  honor  must  be  touched, 
Which,  nice  as  ermines,  will  not  bear  a  soil." 

Dryden.     (Toad.) 

*3.  A  wallowing-place  for  swine. 

4.  A  marshy,  wet.  or  miry  place  to  which  a  hunted 
boar  resorts  for  refuge ;  hence,  wet  places,  streams, 
or  water  sought  by  other  game,  as  deer. 

*5.  Dung,  compost. 

"  Improve  land  by  dung  and  other  sort  of  soils." — Jfor- 
timer:  Husbandry. 

IT  To  take  soil:  To  run  into  water  or  a  marshy 
place,  as  a  deer  when  pursued ;  hence,  to  take  ref- 
uge or  shelter. 

"Crossed  it  and  Mr.  Samuel's  land  to  the  brook,  where 
he  took  soil."— Field,  April  4,  1885. 

soil-pipe,  s.  A  pipe  for  conveying  foul  or  waste 
water,  night-soil,  <fcc.,  from  a  dwelling-house  or 
other  building. 

soil  (2),  'soile,  *soyle,  s.  [O.  Fr.  soel,  suel,  sueil 
=the  threshold  of  a  door,  from  Lat.  solea=a  cov- 
ering for  the  foot,  a  sole,  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
timber  upon  which  wattled  walls  are  built;  Low 
Lat.  «o(ea=soil,  ground  ;  Fr.  so(  =  soil.] 

1.  Chem.  <t  Agric. :  The  top  stratum  of  the  earth's 
crust,  whence  plants  derive  their  mineral  food.    It 
also  contains  a  certain  proportion  of  humous  sub- 
stances derived  from  the  decayed  organic  matter 
of  plants  which  have  grown  on  it.    This  acts  the 
part  of  a  weak  acid,  and  possesses  the  property  of 
decomposing  salts,  as  sulphates  of  ammonia,  pot- 
ash, &c.,  retaining  the  base,  and  giving  up  its  lime 
or  magnesia    to   the    mineral  acid.    The  humous 
principles  also  yield,  under  the  oxidizing  action  of 
the  air,  ammonia,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  nitrates 
for  the  nutriment  of  the  plant.    [SUBSOIL.]    Soils 
are  classified  according  to  their  chief  ingredients, 
as  loamy,  clayey,  sandy,  chalky,  and  peaty.    The 
first  is  the  best  for  most  purposes,  but  the  others 
m  iy  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  which  they  are  deficient. 

"The  vine  i»  more  affected  by  the  difference  of  soils 
than  any  other  fruit-tree." — Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Land,  country. 

"Flash  his  spirit  on  a  warlike  soil.1* 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  1. 

*3.  Dry  land,  earth,  ground. 

"On  the  face  of  terra,  the  soil,  the  land,  the  earth." — 
Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  2. 

4.  A  provincial  term  for  the  principal  rafter  of  a 
roof. 


soil-bound,  adj.  Bound  or  attached  to  the  soil. 
(Byron:  Lara,  ii.  8.) 

'soll'-I-ness,  s.  [Eng  soiJij;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  soiled;  stain,  foulness. 

"Make  proof  of  the  incorporation  of  silver  and  tin, 
and  observe  whether  it  yield  no  soiliness  more  than  sil- 
ver." —  Bacon:  Physiological  Remain.*. 

*soll-lesa,  a.  (Eng.  soil  (2),  s.  ;  -less.']  Destitute 
of  soil  or  mold. 

*s611  -ure,  *soyl-ure,  s.  [Fr.  muillure.]  Stain, 
pollution.  [SoiL  (!),«.] 

"Not  making  any  scruple  of  her  soilur?." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  1. 
•soil-*  ,  *soyl-ie,  adj.     [Eng.   soil   (1),  s.;-y.] 
Soiled,  dirty,  foul. 

"Whose  soylie  tincture  did  therein  remain." 

Fuller:  David's  Sinne,  xxzii. 

861  -mftn-lte,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min.  :  A  blue  aggregate  of  barsowite  and  corun- 
dum (q.  v.),  occurring  as  pebbles  in  the  gold-wash- 
ings of  Barsowska,  Urals,  and  known  there  under 
this  name. 

soiree  (as  swa-rS  ),  s.  [Fr.  soirfe  =  even  ing  tide, 
from«oir=evening,  from  Lat.  serus=late  ;  Ital.  sera 
=evening.]  Properly  an  evening  party  held  for  the 
sake  of  conversation  only;  now  applied  to  various 
kinds  of  evening  parties,  at  which  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen meet,  whatever  may  be  the  amusements  in- 
troduced. The  word  is  frequently  employed  to 
denote  a  meeting  or  reunion  of  the  members  of  cer- 
tain societies  or  bodies  and  their  friends,  for  the 
promotion  of  the  objects  of  their  associations,  and 
for  mutual  improvement  and  discussion,  when  tea, 
coffee,  and  otner  light  refreshments  are  provided 
during  the  intervals  of  music,  speech-making,  <fec. 

so   ja  (or  J  as  y),  so  -ya,».    [Japanese  sooj'a.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Glycineae,  sometimes  merged  in 
Glycine.  Soja  hispida  is  the  same  as  Glycine  soja. 


[Lat.] 
*I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  sun. 

"Not  yet— not  yet — Sol  pauses  on  the  hill — 
The  precioun  hour  of  parting  lingers  still." 

Byron:  Corsair,  iii.  1. 
II.  Technically: 
*1.  Alchemy:  Gold. 

2.  Her. :  A  term  implying  07%  or  gold,  in  blazoning" 
the  arms  of  emperors,  kings,  and  princes  by  planets, 
instead  of  metals  and  colors. 
sol-lunar,  a. 

Pathol.:  Emanating  from  the  sun  and  the  moon. 
Applied  to  an  influence  said  to  be  excited  by  the 
sun  and  moon  in  conjunction  on  the  paroxysms  of 
fever. 

s5l(2),o.    [Son.]    A  small  bronze  French  coin, 
now  called  a  Sou. 
s5l(3),s.    [Hal.] 
Music : 

1.  A  syllable  applied  in  solmization  (q.  v.)  to  the 
fifth  tone  of  the  diatonic  scale. 

2.  The  tone  itself. 
SOl-fa,  v.  i.  &  t. 

A.  Intrans.:  To  sing  the  notes  of  the  musical 
scale  up  or  down  to  the  syllables  do  (or  ut),  re,  mi, 
fa,  sol,  la,  si. 

B.  Trans.:  To  sing  a  musical  composition  to  thfr 
syllables  do  (or  ut),  re,  mi,  fa,  eol,  la,  si. 

SO-la',  inter].    [Of  no  etym.]    Here!    Stop! 
"Sola!    Did  you  see  master  Lorenzo?    Master  Lorenzo, 
sola,  sola!" — Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 
so    la,  sho  -la,,  s.    [Bengalee.] 
Bot.  ii:  Comm. :  JEschynomene   aspera,  a  small, 


*so-Jour,  s.  [O.  Fr.]  [SOJOURN.]  Sojourn,  stay, 
abode. 

"  Ther  held  thei  long  sojour." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  246. 

so-Jofirn,  s6-Joarn',  s6j  -oarn,  *so-Jorn,  *go- 
journe,  v.  i.  [O.  Fr.  sojorner,  sojourner,sejorner, 
sejourner  (Fr.  stjourner),  from  a  Low  Lat.  *sub- 
diurno.  from  Lat.  s«6=under,  and  diurno=to  stay, 
to  last  long,  from  dturnus=daily  ;  dies—  a  day  ;  Ital. 
soggiornare.]  To  dwell  or  take  up  one's  abode  for  a 
time  ;  to  dwell  or  live  in  a  placeas  a  temporary  resi- 
dent, or  as  a  stranger,  not  considering  the  place  as 
a  permanent  habitation. 

"Abram  went  down  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there.'1— 
Genesis  xii.  10. 

so  Joarn,  s6  Joarn',  s6j'-ourn,s.  [SOJOUBN.I'.] 
A  temporary  residence,  as  in  a  strange  country  ;  a 
stay. 

"Though  long  detained 
In  that  obscure  sojourn."          Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  15. 

so'-Joarn-er,  s6j  oarn-8r,  s.  [Eng.  sojourn,  v.  ; 
•er.]  One  who  sojourns  ;  a  temporary  resident;  one 
who  takes  up  his  abode  in  a  place  temporarily. 

"We  are  strangers  and  sojourners,  as  were  all  our 
fathers-  our  days  on  earth  are  as  a  shadow."  —  1  Chronicle 
xxix.  15. 

so  -Joarn-Ing,  s&J'-oarn-Ing,  s.  [SOJOUBN,  t>.] 
The  act  or  state  of  dwelling  in  a  place  for  a  time  ; 
temporary  residence,  abode,  or  stay;  sojourn. 
(Exodus  xii.  40.) 

*so  -JoBrn-ment,  *s&j  -oarn-ment,  «.  [English 
sojourn;  -ment.]  The  act  or  state  of  sojourning; 
sojourn  ;  temporary  residence. 

*soke,  f.  t.&i.    [SUCK,  v.] 

*soke,  s.    [Soc.] 

*soke-reeve,  s.    A  rent-gatherer  in  a  lord's  soke. 

*soke  -man,  *soke  -man-r?,  s.  [SOCMAN,  Soc- 
MANRY.] 

*sok  en,  s,  [A.  S.  socn.]  [Soc.]  A  district  held 
by  tenure  of  socage. 

*sok-ing-ly,  adv.    [SDCKINGLY.] 

sd  -kd,  s.    [Native  name.] 

ZoQL:  An  anthropoid  ape,  probably  a  species  of 
Troglodytes,  described  by  Livingstone  as  living 
west  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  (See  extract.) 

"They  often  go  erect,  but  place  the  hand  on  the  head  as 
if  to  steady  the  body.  .  .  .  When  seen  thus,  the  Nofco 
is  an  ungainly  beast.  .  .  .  His  light  yellow  faceshows 
off  his  ugly  whiskers  and  his  faint  apology  for  a  beard; 
the  forehead  villainously  low,  with  high  ears,  is  well  in 
the  background  of  the  great  dog-mouth;  the  teeth  are 
slightly  human,  but  the  canines  show  the  beast  by  their 
large  development.  The  hands,  or  rather  the  fingers,  are 
like  those  of  the  natives.  The  flesh  of  the  feet  is  yellow. 
.  .  .  The  Sitko  is  represented  by  some  to  be  extremely 
knowing,  successfully  stalking  men  and  women  while  at 
their  work;  kidnapping  children,  and  running  up  trees 
with  them."—  Livingstone:  Last  Journals  (ed.  Waller),  ii. 
62,  53. 


bark.  The  pith  is  used  in  India  for  making  light 
sola  hats,  worn  constantly  by  Europeans.  They  are- 
generally  covered  with  white  cloth  and  sometimes 
have  a  cream-colored  turban  round.  Thn  Bengalee* 
use  the  sola  as  floats  for  nets,  and  the  pith  for  dec- 
orations in  temples. 

881-3,90,  v.  t.  <fc  i.  [0.  Fr.  solasier,  solacer.) 
[SOLACE,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cheer  in  grief,  trouble,  or  calamity ;  to  com- 
fort, to  console ;  to  relieve  in  affliction.    (Applied 
to  persons.) 

"Those  lips  are  thine— thy  own  sweet  smile  I  see, 
The  same  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me." 

Cowper:  On  Sly  Mother's  Picture. 

2.  To  allay,  to  assuage,  to  alleviate. 

"Solace  our  anguish." — Blackmore:  Creation,  v. 
•3.  To  delight,  to  amuse. 

"  Themselves  did  solace  each  one  with  his  dame." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  44. 
*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  take  comfort ;  to  be  cheered,  comforted,  or 
consoled. 

"  Were  they  to  be  rul'd,  and  not  to  rnle, 
This  sickly  land  might  solace  as  before." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  3. 

2.  To  be  happy ;  to  take  delight. 

"  One  poor  and  loving  child, 
But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  solace  in." 

Shakeep.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  6. 

sol  -9.06,  *80l-as,  subst.  [O.  Fr.  solaz,  from  Lat. 
so(a<i'um=comfort,  from  solatus,  pa.  par.  of  solor— 
to  console  (q.v.).] 

1.  Comfort  in  grief,  trouble,  or  calamity;  consola- 
tion; alleviation  of  grief  or  anxiety;  that  which 
solaces,  comforts,  or  relieves. 

"  By  the  solace  of  his  own  pure  thoughts 
Upheld."  Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

*2.  Happiness,  delight. 

*8oT-a9e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  solace;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  solacing  or  comforting;  the  state  of  being 
solaced  or  comforted. 

*s5  la  -clous,  *so-la-cy-ouse,  a.  [O.  Fr.  snla- 
cieuj:.]  Affording  solace,  comfort,  or  amusement  ;j 
solacing. 

' '  His  mater  is  delectable, 
Sulacious  and  commendable." 

Skelton:  Philip  Sparrow. 

so  -Ian,  so'-land,  *su-land,  s.  [Icol.  su(o=gan-< 
net.  (Skeat.)]  [BooBT.]  (See  compound.) 

solan-goose,  soland-goose,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  gannet,  Sula  bassana.  Bill  grayish 
white,  naked  skin  of  the  face  blue,  iris  palo  yellow, 
head  and  neck  buff,  theprimaries  black,  all  the  rest 
of  the  plumage  white  in  the  adult,  front  of  the  16 
and  tarsi  green.  Length  thirty-four  inches.  T-"W 
breed  in  immense  numbers  on  the  Bass  Rock,  in  th< 
Frith  of  Forth,  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  Iceland 
North  America,  and  South  Africa.  [BOOBY,  GAS  ' 

NET.] 


ftte.     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     w6,    wet,    here,    camel,     her.     there;     pine,    pit.    sire,    sir,    marine;     go,    pot, 
or.     wBre.    wplf,     wBrk.     who,    s6n;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,     car,    rule,    full;     try.    Syrian.     SB.     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  = 


solanaceae 

so-la-na  -58-86,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  solan(um) ;  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -acece..] 

Bot. :  Nightshades ;  the  typical  order  of  Solanales 
(q.  v.).  Herbs  or  shrubs;  alternate,  undivided, 
looed  loaves ;  calyx  five  or  four-parted,  persistent, 
inferior ;  corolla  monopetalous;  the  limb  five  or 
four-cleft,  generally  nearly  regular,  deciduous ;  sta- 
mens alternate  with  the  segments  of  the  corolla 
and  as  numerous ;  ovary  two-celled,  composed  of 
one  carpel  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left  of 
the  axis,  rarely  four,  five,  or  many-seeded,  with 
axile  placentae ;  fruit  capsular  with  a  double  dis- 
sepiment parallel  to  the  valvesj  or  a  berry  with  the 
placenta?  adhering  to  the  dissepiment ;  seeds  numer- 
ous, albumen  fleshy.  Chiefly  tropical  plants,  nar- 
cotic and  excitant,  or  bitter  and  tonic,  pungent  or 


,  , 

a  distinct  order.  Mr.  Miers  separates  the  order  into 
two,  AtropaceeB  and  Solanaoeae.  Known  genera 
sixty,  species  about  1,000. 

su-la-na  -eeous  (ce  as  sh)  a.  [SOLANACE.E  ]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  resembling  plants  belonging  to 
the  order  Solanaceee. 

s8-la  -nal,  a.  [SOLANALES.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
Solanum  or  the  Solanaceae  ;  as,  the  Solanal  Alliance. 

so-la-na  -le§,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  or  fern.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  solanalis,  from  Lat.  solatium  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.  :  The  Solanal  Alliance  ;  Perigynous  Exogens, 
with  dichlamydeous,  monopetalous,  symmetrical 
flowers;  axiie  placentae,  two  to  three-celled  fruit, 
and  a  large  embryo  lying  in  a  small  quantity  of  albu- 
men. Orders:  Oleacea?,  Solanaceee,  Asclepiadaceee, 
<Jordiaceee,  Convolvulaceee,  Cuscutaceee,  and  Pole- 
moniacoeB, 
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S.  nigrum  will  produce  narcotism  and  visceral  dis- 
turbance. The  leaves  when  bruised  are  applied  in 
poultices  or  baths  to  painful  wounds.  The  berries 
are  considered  by  the  Hindoos  to  be  tonic  and 
diuretic,  and  the  juice  a  hydragogue,  cathartic,  and 
diuretic;  they  are  given  in  dropsy,  <fec.  A  syrup 
prepared  from  the  plant  is  used  as  a  cooling  drink 
in  fevers,  and  as  an  expectorant  and  diaphoretic. 
*>'.  tuberosum  is  the  Potato  (q.  v.),  the  leaves  are 
powerfully  narcotic  and  used  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, painful  affections  of  the  stomach,  &c.  The 
fruit  of  S.  melonqena,  the  egg-plant,  and  S.  verbas- 
cifolium  are  used  in  India  in  curries  The  berries 
or  S.  coagulans,  S.  xanthocarpum,  wild  in  India, 
and  the  fruits  of  5.  gracilipes,  a  garden  escape 
there,  are  eaten.  The  last  two,  with  S.  ferox,  8. 
indicum,  S,  trilobatum,  are  also  used  medicinally 
in  India.  Fumigation  with  the  burnt  fruit  of  many 
of  them  is  a  domestic  remedy  for  toothache.  S. 
pseudoquina  produces  the  quina  of  Brazil.  S. 
mammosum,  S.  paniculatum,  S.  guineense  are  diu- 
retic ;  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  S.  cernuum  is  a 
powerful  sudorific.  S.  marginatum  is  used  in  Abys- 
sinia for  tanning  leather.  The  berries  of  S.  muri- 
catuni,  S.  nemorenxe,  and  S.  guitoense  are  eaten.  S. 
laciniatum  produces  the  Kangaroo  Apple  of  Tas- 
mania, which  is  eaten. 

so  -19.1,  a.  [Lat.  Solaris,  from  sol—  the  sun;  Fr. 
solaire;  Sp.  salary  Ital.  solare.1 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sun. 

"Our  solar  system  consists  of  the  sun,  and  the 
planets  and  comets  moving  about  it."  —  Locke:  Natural 
Philosophy,  oh.  iii. 

-.  Produced  by  or  proceeding  from  the  sun. 
"  By  her  instructed,  meets  the  solar  ray, 


,  ray, 

And  grows  familiar  with  the  blaze  of  day!" 

Bouse:  To  the  Duke  of  Gordon. 

3.  Measured  by  the  progress  of  the  sun,  or  by  its 
apparent  revolution. 

"  Ve  Adar  was  an  intercalary  month,  added,  some  years, 
SO-lan  -ara,   S.       learned   after  Daniel   Charles    unto  the  other  twelve,  to  make  the  solar  and  luuary  year 
Solander,  LL.D.,  F.E.S.,  a  Swede,  who  accompanied    agree."—  Kaleigh.-  Hist.  World,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 


BO  -land,  s.    [SOLAN.] 

s8-lan  -der,  s.    [Fr.  soulandres.']    A  disease  in 
nones. 


Sir  Joseph  Banks  as  botanist  in  his  voyage  round 
the  world.] 

Bot. ;  A  genus  of  Solanaceee  akin  to  Datura. 
Chiefly  from  tropical  America.  Cultivated  in  green- 
houses for  their  fine  flowers. 

ao-la  -ne-ae,  «.  pi.     [Latin  solan(um):  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ece.J 
Botany : 

1.  The  same  as  SOLANACE.S. 

2.  The  typical  tribe  of  Solanacege. 

so-lan  -I-c!ne,  «.  [Eng.  solani(ne') ;  c  connect., 
and  suff.  -ine.l 

Chem.:  CsoH;gN2O  (?).  A  base  produced  by  the 
action  of  cold  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  on 
solanine.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
water,  yields  slender  needles,  melts  above  250°,  is 
colored  red  by  strong  acids,  and  forms  yellow 
amorphous  salts. 

so-lan'-I-dlne,  s.  [Eng.  solan(ine) ;  idconnect., 
and  suff.  -me.  1 

Chem.  •  C26H41NO2  (?).  A  base  produced  together 
with  glucose  by  the  action  of  dilute  boiling  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  solanine.  It  dissolves  easily  in 
ether  and  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  from  the  latter 
m  colorless,  silky  needles,  which  melt  above  200°. 
With  strong  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  a  dark  red 
solution,  and  with  more  dilute  acid  a  transient 
bluish-red.  Its  solutions  are  bitter. 

so-lan-ine,  iubst.  [Mod.  Lat.  Bolan(um);  -ine 
iChem.).] 


jnd  the  precipitate  purified  by    recrystallization 

rom   alcohol.     It  crystallizes  into    slender   silky 

i  leedles,  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  alco- 

'  r  'i.n.eau'y  in3oluble  >P  water  and  ether,    has   a 

lightly  bitter  and  burning  taste,  andisverypoison- 

•us.    It  melts  at  235',  and  forms  acid  and  neutral 

tits,  all  of  which  are  soluble  in  water. 

so-la  -no,  s.    [Sp.,  from  Lat.  solanus  (ventus)  = 

n   easterly   (wind),  from   soi=the   sun.]    A    hot, 

ppressivo,  southeast  wind  in  Spain.    It  is  a  modifi- 

ation  of  the  simoom  (q.  v.). 

SO-la  -num,  s.    [Latin  =  a  kind  of   nightshade, 
olanum  Riorum.     (See  def.)] 

;  Bot.:  Nightshade;  the  typical  genus  of  Solanacew. 
nerbs  or  shrubs,  rarely  trees.  Flowers  in  or  above 
,  10  forks  of  the  stem,  solitary,  fascicled,  or  cy mose, 

bite  or  blue;  calyx  with  four  to  ten  segments, 


W«UD.    **uvy»ni  species  between  500 

w»),  most  of  them  from  the  tropics,  others  from 

iperate  climes-    The  foliage  of  8.  dulcamara  is 

tic,  and  its  berries  are  unsafe  to  eat.    In  India 

is  used  mdecoction  in  chronic  rheumatism,  psor- 

'•sla'  "C-    One  or  two  grains  of  the  dried  leaf  of 


*4.  Born  under  or  in  the  predominant  influence  of 
the  sun. 

"  And  proud  beside,  as  solar  people  are." 

Dryden:  Cock  and  Fox,  652. 

solar-apex,  a. 

Astron. :  The  point  of  space  to  which  it  has  been 
supposed  the  solar  system  is  tending.  [SOLAR- 
SYSTEM.] 

solar-camera,  s. 

Photog.:  A  camera  in  which  the  sun's  rays  are 
transmitted  through  a  transparent  negative, 
solar-cycle,  s.    [CYCLE.] 
solar-day,  s.    [DAY.] 
solar-eclipse,  s.    [ECLIPSE,  ».] 

solar-engine,  s.  An  engine  in  which  the  heat 
of  the  solar  rays  is  concentrated  to  evaporate  water 
or  expand  air  used  as  a  motor  for  a  steam  or  air 
engine. 

solar  eye-piece,  s.  An  arrangement  by  which 
the  light  and  heat  are  reduced  in  solar  observa- 
tions by  observing  only  a  very  minute  portion  of 
the  solar  surface.  (Invented  by  Dawes.) 

solar-flowers,  «.  pi.  Flowers  which  open  and 
shut  daily  at  certain  determinate  hours. 

solar-lamp,  s.    An  Argand-lamp  (q.  v.). 

solar-microscope,  subst.  A  microscope  which 
throws  the  magnified  image  of  an  object  illumin- 
ated by  the  sun's  rays  upon  a  wall  or  screen. 

solar-month,  s.    [MONTH.] 

solar-myth,  s. 

Compar.  Mythol. :  A  nature  myth  embodying,  or 
supposed  to  embody  a  description  of  the  sun's 
course  in  heroic  legend,  and  used,  notably  by  Max 
Milller  and  Cox,  to  explain  the  mythology  of  Aryan 
nations.  (See  extract.) 

"Of  this  vast  mass  of  solar-myths,  some  have  merged 
into  independent  legends,  others  have  furnished  the 
groundwork  of  whole  epics  .  .  .  Thelegendsof  Kfph- 
alos  and  Prokris,  of  Daphne,  Narkissos,  and  Endumion, 
have  come  down  to  us  in  a  less  artificial  form  than  that  of 
Herakles,  while  the  myth  of  Herakles  has  been  arrested 
at  a  less  advanced  stage  than  those  of  Zeus  and  Apollon. 
But  all  alike  can  be  translated  back  into  mythical  expres- 
sions, and  most  of  these  expressions  are  found  in  the 
Vedas  with  their  strict  mythological  meaning." — Coo:: 
Myth.  Aryan  Nations,  i.  58. 

solar-oil,  s. 

Chem.:  A  name  given  in  commerce  chiefly  to  the 
heavier  portions  of  petroleum  or  shale-oil. 

solar-phpsphorl,  s.  pi.  Substances  which  have 
become  luminous  in  the  dark,  after  having  been  ex- 
posed to  solar  rays,  the  electric,  or,  in  a  less  degree, 
the  lime  light.  Calcined  oyster  shells  are  a  good 
example. 


solarism 

solar-plexus,  s. 

Anat. :  A  plexus  at  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen 
behind  the  stomach  and  in  front  of  the  aorta  and 
the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm.  It  is  the  largest  of 
the  pre-vertebral  centers.  Called  also  the  Epigas- 
tric Plexus. 

solar-prominences,  «.  pi.    [PROMINENCE,  II.  1., 

SUN.] 

solar-spectrum,  s.    [SPECTRUM.] 
solar-spots,  s.  pi.    [SUN-SPOTS.] 

solar-star,  s  The  name  given  to  those  stars 
which  from  the  spectrum  analysis  of  their  light  are 
supposed  to  bo  in  tile  same  state  of  heat,  &c  as  our 
central  sun  is  at  the  present  time. 

"Arcturus  belongs  to  the  class  of  solar  stars — stars 
which  are  thought  on  the  testimony  of  their  spectra  to  be 
in  about  the  same  condition  physically  as  the  sun.  Vega 
belongs  to  the  class  of  which  Siriusisthe  most  illustrious 
representative — stars  which  are  supposed  to  be  in  an 
earlier  stage  of  world-life  and  to  be  intensely  hot  as  well 
as  intensely  brilliant." — Chicago  Tribune,  Aug.  6,  1894. 

solar-system, «. 

Astron. :  The  sun  and  the  various  bodies  which 
revolve  around  him,  deriving  from  him  their  light 
and  heat.  The  enumeration  of  these  bodies, 
deemed  by  the  ancients  complete,  was:  The  Earth 
(in  the  center),  then  the  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the 
Sun,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  seven  in  all. 
[WEEK.]  Now  planets,  primary  and  secondary,  are 
regarded  as  only  one,  though  certainly  a  very 
important,  part  of  the  solar  system.  Of  the  major 
planets,  called  simply  the  planets,  eight  are  recog- 
nized Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune.  Of  the  secondary 
planets,  or  satellites,  including  the  Moon,  twenty. 

Among  other  bodies  revolving  around  the  sun  in 

be 
comets. 

The  orderly  movements  of  the  several  bodies  in 
the  solar  system  is  effected  mainly  by  gravitation. 
Loosely  stated,  the  planets  revolve  around  the  Sun. 
What  really  takes  place  is  that  they  revolve  around 
the  center  of  gravity  common  to  him  and  them,  but 
his  mass  so  much  outweighs  the  aggregate  of  their 
masses  that  the  point  around  which  the  revolution 
takes  place,  though  not  the  sun's  center,  is  still 
within  his  mass.  Their  revolution  also  somewhat 
alters  his  position.  When  several  of  the  large 
planets  are  together  on  the  same  side  they  draw  the 
sun  a  certain  small  distance  from  his  place ;  then, 
as  they  go  round  to  the  other  side,  they  gradually 
attract  him  back  again  ;  so  that  the  stability  of  the 


in  uiMMk  ufiaui i   BuiiiaL  MJQ  BMIUUXbf  '"    bill. 

solar  system  is  not  disturbed.  [PERTURBATION.] 
That  system  constitutes  part  of  the  Galaxy  (q.  v.) 
and  is  moving  to  a  point  in  the  constellation  Her- 
cules. 

The  Nebular  Hypothesis  (q.  v.)t  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  solar  system,  after  being  quiescent  for  a  time, 
revived  with  the  discoveries  made  by  the  spectro- 
scope (q.  v.) ,  and  in  1877  Dr.  T.  H.  Gladstone,  F.  R.  S. 
(British  Assoc.  Report,  1877,  ii.  41.  Phil.  Mag.,  1877), 


"Supposing  the  solar  system  to  have  been  originally  a 
great  revolving  nebula  of  this  description  condensing  to 
a  central  sun,  and  forming  from  its  outer  portions 
smaller  masses,  such  as  the  planets  and  their  satellites, 
or  the  comets  and  meteorites,  we  may  expect  them  to  con- 
sist principally  of  the  more  volatile  or  the  lightest  ele- 
ments, with  smaller  portions  of  the  less  volatile  or 
heavier  ones.  On  arranging  the  elements  of  which  the 
earth  is  composed  according  to  the  known  or  presumed 
density  of  the  vapors  it  is  found  that  such  is  actually  the 
case." 

Regarding  the  age  of  the  earth  and  of  the  solar 
system  generally,  physicists,  as  represented  by  Sir 
Win.  Thomson,  Prof.  Tait,  &c.,  and  geologists,  led 
by  Prof.  Huxley,  are  atvariance.  [GEOLOGY,  1.  (3).] 
Nor  is  there  any  agreement  as  to  its  probable  future 
duration.  [COPERNICAN,  KEPLER,  PTOLEMAIC,  &c.] 

solar-telegraph,  s.  A  telegraph  in  which  the 
rays  of  the  sun  are  projected  from  and  upon  mirrors. 
The  duration  of  the  rays  makes  the  alphabet,  after 
the  system  of  Morse.  [HELIOGRAPH.] 

solar-time,  subst.  The  same  as  APPARENT-TIME. 
[TIME.] 

solar-year,  s.    [YEAR.] 

s6'-lar,  «.    [Lat.  tolarium—a.  gallery  or  balcony 
exposed  to  the  sun  ;  so/=the  sun.] 
Arch.:  Aloft  or  upper  chamber;  a  soller. 

so-lar'-I-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  solar(ium) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Prosobranchiate  Gasteropods, 
with  several  genera.  Type,  Solarium  (q.  v.).  (Tate.) 

so'-lar-I§m,  s.  [Eng.so/ar;  -ism.]  The  doctrine 
of  solar  myths.  [SOLAR-MYTH.] 

"Whom  he  charges  with  a  wrong  use  of  etymology  in 
regard  to  solarism  as  the  exclusive  key  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  Aryan  religions." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 


511,    boy;     p5ut,    Jowl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
an,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


solarist 
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sole 


BO'-lar-Ist,  subst.  [Eng.  solar(ism) ;  -is/.]  A  sup- 
porter of  the  doctrine  of  solar  myths. 

"  The  use  made  by  the  solarista  of  far-fetched  etymolo- 
gies."— London  Standard. 

s6-lar -I-um,  ».  [Lat.=a  sun-dial.] 
Zool.  <£ Palceont. :  Staircase-shell;  agenusof  Lit- 
torinidse  (Woodward),  of  Solaridfe  (Tate).  Shell 
orbicular,  depressed,  umbilicus  wide  and  deep ; 
aperture  rhombic,  peristome  thin;  operculum 
horny,  sub-spiral.  The  edges  of  the  whorls  seen  in 
the  umbilicus  have  been  fancifully  compared  to  a 
winding  staircase.  Twenty-five  recent  species, 
widely  distributed  over  sub-tropical  and  tropical 
seas ;  fossil  species  numerous,  from  the  Oolite 
onward. 

s6-lar-l-za  -tion,  a.    [Eng.  soiartz(e) ;  -ation.] 
Photog. :  Injury  caused  to  a  photographic  picture 

by  exposing  it  for  too  long  a  time  in  the  camera  to 

the  light  of  the  sun* 

85  -lar-lze,  v.  i.    [Eng.  solar,  a. ;  -ize.] 
Photog.:  To  become  injured,  as  a  photographic 

picture,  by  too  long  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the 

sun. 
*so'-lar-^  (1),  a.    [Latin  solarius,  from  sol= the 

son.]    Solar. 

"Months  are  not  only  lunary,  and  measured  by  the 
moon,  but  are  also  salary,  and  determined  by  the  motion 
of  the  sun." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xii. 

SOl'-ar-f  (2),  a.  [Lat.  8oZwm=the  ground.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  the  ground ;  proceeding  from  the 
ground. 

"From  the  like  spirits  in  the  earth  the  plants  thereof 
perhaps  acquire  their  verdure,  And  from  such  solary 
irradiations  may  those  wondrous  varieties  arise,  which 
are  observable  in  animals."— Browne;  Vulgar  Errors,  bk. 
vi.,  ch.  xii. 

*sol-as, «.    [SOLACE.] 

s6-la  -ti-um  (ti  as  shl),  «.  [Lat.=a  comfort,  a 
solace  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  Anything  which  consoles  or  com- 
pensates for  suffering  or  loss ;  a  compensation. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  A  sum  of  money  paid  over  and  above 
actual  damages  to  an  injured  party,  by  the  person 
who  inflicted  the  injury,  as  solace   for  wounded 
feelings. 

2.  Eccles.:   An  additional  daily  portion  of  food 
allotted  to  the  inmates  of  religious  houses  under 
exceptional  circumstances. 

sold,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.    [SELL, «.] 
Bold-note,  s.    [BOUGHT  AND  SOLD  NOTE.] 
*sold,  *SOUd,  subst.    [Fr.  solde,  sould,  from  Lat. 

solidus=a.  piece  of  money.]    Military  pay;  salary, 

pay. 

"Smyte  ye  no  man  wrongfully,  nether  mak  ye  fals  chal- 

enge,  and  be  ye  apayed  with  youre  soudis." — Wycliffe: 

Luke  iii. 

*sol-da'-d8,  s.    [Sp.]    A  soldier. 
•sol'-dan, s.    [SULTAN.] 

s8l'-da-nel,  sol'-da-nelle,  subst.    [Fr. ;  remote 
etym.  unknown.    (Littre.)] 
Bot :  Convolvulus  soldanella. 
sol-da-neT-la,  s.  [Latinized  from  Fr.  soldanelle 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Primulidse.  Corolla  sub-cam- 
pannlate,  of  one  cleft,  fringed  on  the  margin.  So(- 
danella  alpina,  from  the  south  of  Europe,  is  culti- 
vated in  English  gardens. 

*s6T-dan-r^,  *sol  dan-rie,  subst.  [Eng.  soldan; 
-ry.~\  The  rule  or  jurisdiction  of  a  sultan  ;  the  coun- 
try or  district  governed  by  a  sultan. 

*s6i-da-tesque  (0;ue  as  k),  o.  [Fr..  from  soldat 
=  a  soldier.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  soldier;  soldier- 
like. (Thackeray:  Pendennis,  ch.  xxii.) 

sol  -d8r,  so  -der,  *soul-der,  *sow-der,  «.    [O. 

Fr.  soudure,  souldure=a  soldering;  Fr.  soudure= 
solder,  from  O.  Fr.souder,  solder,  «o«Zrfer=  to  solder, 
from  Lat.  s0h'do=to  make  firm ;  solidus—&rm,  solid 

1.  Lit. :  A  metal  or  alloy  used  to  unite  adjacent 
metallic  edges  or  surfaces.  It  must  be  rather  more 
fusible  than  the  metal  or  metals  to  be  united,  and 
with  this  object  the  components  and  their  relative 
amounts  are  varied  to  suit  the  character  of  the 
work.  (Seeektract.) 

"Hard  solders  are  such  as  require  a  red  heat  to  fuse 
them;  they  are  employed  for  joining  brass,  iron,  and  the 
more  refractory  metals.  Soft  solders  melt  at  a  compara- 
tively low  temperature,  and  are  used  with  tin  and  leud,  of 
which  metals  they  are  wholly  or  in  part  composed.  Com- 
mon tin  solder,  composed  of  1  tin  and  2  lead,  is  perhaps 
the  best-known  example  of  this  class.  Spelter  and  silver 
solders  are  the  most  generally  used  among  the  hard  .-••/- 
ders."— Knight:  Viet.  Mech.,  s.  v.  Solder. 

*2.  Fig.:  That  which  unites  or  cements  in  any 
way 


sol  -der,  so  -der,  *soul-der,  *sow-der,  verb  t. 
[SOLDER,  «.] 

1.  Lit, :   To  unite  by  a  metallic  cement;  to  join 
the  edges  of  with  a  metal  or  alloy. 

*2.  Fig. .  To  unite  or  cement  together  in  any  way ; 
to  patch  up. 

"As  if  the  world  should  cleave,  and  that  slain  men 
Should  solder  up  the  rift." 

Shakesp.-  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  4. 

sol'-der-er,  s.  [Eng.  solder,  v.;  -er.}  One  who 
or  a  machine  which  solders. 

sol  -der -Ing,  s.  [SOLDER,  v.]  The  process  of 
uniting  two  pieces  of  the  same  or  of  different  metals 
by  the  interposition  of  a  metal  or  alloy,  which,  by 
fusion,  combines  with  each.  In  autogenous  solder- 
ing, the  two  pieces  are  directly  united  by  the  par- 
tial fusion  of  their  contiguous  surfaces.  In  the 
ordinary  process  of  soldering  small  articles,  the 
workman  places  the  two  metallic  surfaces  together, 
and  then,  with  his  soldering-iron,  which  has  been 
previously  heated  in  a  furnace,  melts  off  sufficient 
solder  from  the  stick  or  cake,  allowing  it  to  flow  on 
and  between  the  parts  to  be  joined ;  the  hot  iron  is 
then  applied  to  the  joint,  so  as  to  cause  the  solder 
to  become  uniformly  fluid,  equalize  its  distribu- 
tion, and  smooth  its  exposed  surface.  The  surfaces 
to  be  joined  must  be  perfectly  cleaned  by  filing  or 
scraping,  and  the  flow  of  the  melted  solder  is  also 
assisted  by  the  employment  of  certain  substances 
as  either  deoxidizers  or  fluxes ;  among  these,  resin, 
sal-ammoniac,  or  muriatic  acid  are  chiefly  used. 
Instead  of  a  soldering-iron,  some  form  of  blow-pipe 
is  often  employed  to  heat  the  solder.  Another 
method  sometimes  employed  to  solder  small  brass 
articles  is  to  face  and  clean  the  two  surfaces,  rub 
them  with  sal-ammoniac  or  dilute  acid,  and  then 
squeeze  them  into  contact  with  a  piece  of  tinfoil 
between  them.  When  the  whole  is  heated,  the  two 
are  soldered  together  by  the  melted  tinfoil. 

soldering-blowpipe,  s.  A  portable  gas  blow- 
pipe, which  can  be  attached  by  a  flexible  tube  to 
any  gas  supply.  Another  flexible  tube  allows  a 
blast  from  the  mouth  to  be  blown  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  gas  flame,  which  can  be  directed  to  any 
part  of  a  water-pipe  or  other  article.  The  usual 
form  of  blow-pipe  is  also  often  used  for  soldering 
purposes. 

soldering  -  bolt,  soldering-iron,  soldering  - 
tool,  s.  A  copper-bit  (q.  v.). 

sold'-igr  (iasy),*sodiour,  *soldiar,  »souder, 
*soudiour,  *souldier,  *souldyour,  'soldure,  s. 
[O.  Fr.  soldier,  soldoier.  soudoier.  souldoyer,  from 
8o«Me=pay,  from  Low  Latin  so(du?n=pay;  Latin 
solidu$='A  piece  of  money;  Low  Lat.  soldarius=a. 
soldier ;  Fr.  soldat-,  from  Low  Lat.  soldatus,  pa.  par. 
of  soldo=to  pay;  Sp.  soldado;  Ital.  soldato;  Gor. 
soldat.] 

*1.  One  who  receives  pay;  one  who  is  hired  for 
pay. 

"Hehadde  goten  many  a  souldyour."— Caxton:  Reynard 
the  Fox  (ed.  Arber),  p.  89. 

2.  A  man  engaged  for  military  service ;  one  who 
serves  in  an  army ;  one  who  follows  the  military 
profession. 

"The  worde  souldier  now  seemeth  rather  to  come  of 
sould,  a paiment,  and  more  to  betoken  a  waged  or  hired 
man  to  fight,  than  otherwise,  yet  Caesar  in  his  Comment- 
aries called  soldures  in  the  tongue  gallois,  men  who 
denoted  and  swore  themselues  in  a  certaine  baud  or  othe 
one  an  other,  and  to  the  captaine." — Smith:  Common- 
wealth, bk.  i.,  ch.  xviii. 

3.  A  common  soldier,  a  private ;  one  who  serves 
in  the  army,  but  is  under  the  rank  of  an  officer. 

"It  were  meet  that  any  one,  before  he  came  to  be  a 
captain,  should  have  been  a  soldier." — Spenser:  State  of 
Ireland. 

4.  A  brave  man,  a  warrior ;  a  man  of  military  skill 
and  experience ;  a  man  of  distinguished  valor. 

T|  Number  of  Union  soldiers  furnished  by  each 
State  and  Territory  during  the  American  civil  war : 

State.  Men.  State.  Men. 

Alabama  2,576  Mississippi 545 

Arkansas 8,289  Missouri 109.111 

California 15,725  Nebraska 3,157 

Colorado 4.903  Nevada 1,080 

Connecticut 57,379  New  Hampshire 34.G29 

Dakota  Territory 206  New  Jersey 81.010 

Delaware 13,670  New  Mexico  Ter 6.561 

District  of  Colum...  16,872  New  York 467,047 

B'lorida  1,290  North  Carolina 3.156 

Illinois 259,147  Ohio 8W.659 

Indiana...  ..197,147  Oregon 1810 

Iowa  76.309  Pennsylvania 366.107 

Kansas  20,161  Rhode  Island 23.699 

Kentucky 69,026  Tennessee 31,092 

Louisiana 5.224  Texas l,96o 

Maine 72,114  Vermont 35,262 

Maryland 60,816  Washington  Ter 964 

Massachusetts 152,048  West  Virginia 32,068 

Michigan 89.372  Wisconsin 96.424 

Minnesota 25,052 

5.  A  white  ant.    [TEEMITE.] 

^T  (1)  Soldiers  and  Sailors:  The  name  given  by 
children  to  Soldier-beetles  (q.  v.). 


(2)  To  come  the  old  soldier  over:  To  try  to  deceive 
or  mislead. 

"He  was  coming  the  old  soldier  over  me." — Scott  St. 
Ronan's  Welt,  ch.  xviii. 

soldier-beetle,*. 

Entom. :  The  genus  Telephorus  (q.  v.).  Named 
from  its  courage  and  fierceness. 

soldier-crab,  *. 

Zool. :  The  same  as  HERMIT-CRAB  (q.  v.).  Named 
from  their  combativeness,  or  from  their  possessing 
themselves  of  the  shells  of  other  animals. 

soldier-flies,  s.  pi. 

Entom.:  A  popular  name  for  the  Stratomyidee 
(q.  v.). 

soldier-moth,  s. 

Entom.:  An  East  Indian  geometer  moth,  Eus- 
chema  inilitaris. 

soldier-orchis,  s. 

Bot. :  Orchis  militaris. 

soldier's  yarrow,  s. 

Bot. :  Stratiotes  aloides. 

Bold  ier  (i  as  y),  v.  i.  [SOLDIEE,  s.]  To  go  or 
act  as  a  soldier. 

'Tve  been  soldiering."— Dickens:  Bleak  House,  ch.  Iv. 

*sold  -ier-ess  (i  as  y),  s.  [Eng.  soldier;  -ess.} 
A  female  soldier. 

"  Soldtfress 
That  equally  canst  poize  sternness  with  pity." 

Two  Xvble  Kinsmen,  i.  1. 

sold-ier-Ing  (1  as  y),  s.  [En/?,  soldier;  -ing.'} 
The  state,  condition,  or  occupation  of  a  soldier; 
the  military  profession. 

"In  these  days  of  scientific  soldiering,  unity  of  com- 
mand and  equality  of  service  are  absolutely  necessary." 
— London  Echo. 

sold  -ier-like,  sold  -igr-lf  (i  as  y),  a.  &  adv. 
[Eng.  soldier ;  -like,  -ly .] 

A.  As  adj. :  Like  or  becoming  a  soldier ;  martial, 
brave,  honorable. 

B.  As  adv.:  Like  a  soldier. 

"  His  warlike  daughter  smites  them  hip  and  thigh, 
using  her  sword  right  soldierly." — St.  James's  Gazette,  Oct. 
16,  1886. 

sold -ier-shlp  (iasy),  s.  [Eng.  soldier;  -ship.] 
Military  qualities,  character,  or  state;  martial 
skill ;  behavior  becoming  a  soldier. 

"Nor  indeed  was  his  soldiership  justly  a  subject  of 
derision." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

sold  -igr-WOpd  (i  as  y),  s.  [Eng.  soldier,  and 
wood.] 

Sot.:  Calliandra  purpurea,  found  in  the  West 
Indies. 

'sold  -ier-jf  (i  as  y),  *soul-dler-y,  s.  &  a.  [Eng. 
soldier;  -y,\ 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Soldiers  collectively ;  a  body  of  military  men. 

"  Garrison'd  around  about  him  like  a  camp 
Of  faithful  soldiery." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,5Q8. 

2.  Soldiership,  military  service. 

"  He  had  been  brought  up  with  some  soldtent,  which  he 
knew  how  to  set  out  with  more  than  deserved  ostenta- 
tion."— Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  iv. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  soldiers ;  martial. 
(Milton.) 

s5l'-d6,  8.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  solidus=a  piece  of 
money.]  A  small  Italian  coin,  the  twentieth  part 
of  a  lira. 

sole  (1),  *soal  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  sole  (pi.  solen),  from 
Lat.  so£ea=the  sol«  of  the  foot,  or  of  a  shoo ;  Put. 
zool ;  Sw.  sola ;  Dan.  saale ;  Icel.  soli ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
so(a,-  Ger.  sohle;  Sp.  suela;  Ital.  suolo.]  [SOLE, 
(2),  e.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  The  under  side  of  the  foot. 

"From  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot"— 
Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  2. 
*2.  The  foot  itself. 

"Ceasest  not  thy  weary  soles  to  lead." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  9. 

3.  The  under  part  of  a  boot  or  shoe ;  the  leather 
of  which  the  under  part  is  formed. 

4.  The  bottom  frame  of  a  wagon. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Agriculture : 

(1)  The  lower  part  of  the  plow  which  runs  in  con-; 
tact  with  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.    It  generally 
consists  of  the  lower  surf  aces  of  the  share  and  land- 
side. 

(2)  The  bottom  of  the  furrow.  , 

2.  Farr. :  The  horny  substance  under  a  horse  i 
f  jot,  which  protects  the  more  tender  parts. 
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3.  Fort. :  The  bottom  of  an  embrasure. 

4.  Hydr. :  The  lower  edge  of  the  barrel  of  a  tur- 
bine or  water-wheel. 

5.  Join. ;  The  lower  surface  of  a  plane. 

6.  Machinery: 

(1)  The  top  or  floor  of  a  bracket  on  which  a  plum- 
mer-bloek  rests. 

(2)  The  plate  which  constitutes  the  foundation  of 
a  marine  steam-engine,  and  which  is  bolted  to  the 

7.  AfetalL;   The  floor  or  hearth   of   the    metal- 
chamber  in  a  reverberatory,  puddling,  or  boiling 
furnace. 

x  Mining:  The  seat  or  bottom  of  a  passage  in  a 
mine. 
9.  Shipbuilding: 


port  the  vessel. 

(2)  An  additional  piece  on  the  lower  end  of  a  rud- 
der, to  make  it  level  with  the  false  keel. 

10.  Vehicles:  A  strip  of  metal  or  wood  fastened 
beneath  the  runner  of  a  sled  or  sleigh  to  take  the 
wear. 

sole-leather,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Thick,  strong  leather  used  for  the 
soles  of  boots. 

2.  Hot. :  A  name  given  to  the  thicker  Laminariee, 
as  L.  digitata,  &c. 

sole-plate,  *. 

1.  Steam:  The  foundation-plate  or  bed-plate  of 
an  engine. 

2.  Hydr.:  The  back   portion    of   a   water-wheel 
bucket. 

sole- tree,  s. 

Mining:  A  piece  of  wood  belonging  to  a  small 
•windlass  to  draw  up  ore  from  the  mine. 

sole  (2),  *soal  (2), s.  [Fr.  sole,  from  Lat.  solea= 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  a  sole.]  [SOLE  (1),  s.] 

Ichthyol.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Solea 
{q.v.^) ;  specif. ,  Solea  vulgaris,  the  common  European 
species,  in  high  estimation  as  a  food-fish,  the  flesh 
being  white,  firm,  and  well-flavored,  and  only  in- 
ferior to  that  of  tne  turbot.  The  upper  side  of  the 
body  is  dark  brown,  the  lower  side  white,  and  they 
attain  a  weight  of  six  or  seven  pounds.  They 
spawn  in  the  spring,  and,  except  for  a  few  weeksin 
the  breeding  season,  are  in  condition  all  the  year 
round.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  any  one  of 
*  several  American  flounders  somewhat  resembling 
the  true  sole  in  form  or  quality. 

sdle,  v.  t.  [SOLE  (1),  «.]  To  furnish  with  a  sole; 
as,  to  sole  a  pair  of  boots ;  to  cover  as  with  a  sole. 

"  His  feet  were  soled  with  a  treble  tuft  of  a  close  short 
tawny  down."— Grew.-  Musceum. 

sole,  a.  &  adv.  [O.  Fr.  sol  (Fr.  seuZ)=sx>le,  from 
Lat.  solus=alone ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  solo.'] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Single,  unique;  alone  in  its  kind; 
only;  being  or  acting  alone,  without  another  or 
others. 

"  The  offspring  of  oae  sole  unmade  Deity." — Cudworth: 
Intell.  System,  p.  370. 

11.  Law:  Single,  unmarried. 

"  Some  others  are  such  as  a  man  cannot  make  his  wife, 
though  he  himself  be  sole  and  unmarried." — Ayliffe;  Par- 
«rj/on. 

B.  As  adv.:  Alone  by  itself ;  singly. 
sole-corporation,  s.   [CORPORATION.] 
sole-tenant,  s.   [TENANT,  «.] 

so'-le-ft, «.    [Lat.=the  sole  of  the  foot,  a  sole.] 
*1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  under  surface  of  the  foot  or 
hoof  of  an  animal. 

2.  Ichttiy.:  A  genus  of  Pleuronoctidee,  with  about 
forty  species,  from  the  coasts  of  temperate  and 
tropical  seas;  absent  only  from  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  southern  temperate  zone.    Some  of  the 
species  enter  or  live  in  fresh  water.    Eyes  on  right 
-ide,  upper  in  advance  of  lower;  mouth-cleft  nar- 
-ow,  twisted  to  the  left  side;  villiform    teeth,  on 
he  blind  side  only.    Dorsal  commences  on  snout, 
listinct  from  caudal;  lateral  line  straight ;  scales 
!;mall  and  ctenoid.    [SOLE.] 

ts6  -le-a-form,  o.    [Latin  solea=&  sandal,  and 
wma=form.J 
Bot.:  Slipper-shaped. 

sol'-e-clsm,  *sol-e-cisme,  s.  [O.  Fr.  snloecisme, 
mm  Lat.  sokecwmtan,  accus.  of  soloecismits ;  Greek 
<noikwmo8=Sk  solecism,  from  soloikizo=to  speak 
'icorrectly,  from  KoloikoK  =  speaking  incorrectly, 
ike  an  inhabitant  of  Soloi,  in  Oilicia,  a  place  colon- 
iied  by  Athenian  emigrants,  who  soon  corrupted 
ne  Attic  dialect,  which  they  at  first  spoke  cor- 
'Ctly;  Fr.  soUcisme;  Sp.  &  Ital.  solecismo.] 
1.  An  impropriety  of  speech;  an  impropriety  of 
inguage  arising  from  ignorance ;  a  gross  deviation 
•<>m  the  idiom  of  a  language  or  from  the  rules  of 
.'ntax.  By  modern  grammarians  the  term  is  often 


applied  to  any  word  or  expression  which  violates 

any  established  usage  of  speaking  or  writing. 
Hence,  that  which  is  considered  at  one  time  a  sole- 
cism may  at  another  be  considered  as  correct  lan- 
guage, owing  to  the  change  constantly  going  on  in 
the  use  and  application  of  words  or  idioms. 

"  The  learned  doctor  represents  it  as  a  preat  solecism  to 
speak  of  an  ell  or  a  mile  of  consciousness." — Waterland: 
Works,  i.  209. 

2.  Any  unfitness,  absurdity,  or  impropriety,  as  in 
behavior ;  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  society. 

"  My  mind  lately  prompted  me,  that  I  should  commit  a 
great  solecism,  if  among  the  rest  of  ray  friends  in  Eng- 
land, I  should  leave  you  unsaluted."— Howell:  Letters, 
bk.  i.,  let.  40. 

*s8l-e-clst,  subst.  [Gr.  eoloikistes.']  One  who  is 
guilty  of  a  solecism  in  language  or  behavior, 

"  Shall  a  noble  writer,  and  an  inspired  noble  writer,  be 
called  Asolecist  and  barbarian,  for  giving  a  new  turn  to 
s  word  so  agreeable  to  the  analogy  and  genius  of  the 
Greek  tongue?"—  Blackwall;  Sacred  Classics,  i.  159. 

*s5l-e-c!st -Ic,  *sol-e-clst-lc-al,  a.  [English 
solecist;  -ic,  -teal."]  Pertaining  to,  involving,  or  of 
the  nature  of  a  solecism;  incongruous,  incorrect. 

"The  use  of  these  combinations  with  respect  to  the 
pronouns  is  almost  always  solecistical."— Tyrwhitt:  Gloss, 
to  Chaucer,  s.  v.  Self. 

*8Ol-e-9lst'-Ic-al-ly:,  adv.  [English solecistical; 
-ly.]  In  a  solecistic  manner. 

"  I  have  .  .  .  set  down  some  of  them,  briefly  and 
almost  solecistically." —Wollaston;  Religion  of  Nature. 
(Introd.) 

*sol  -e-9lze,  v,  i.  [Gr.  soloikizo.']  To  commit  or 
make  use  of  solecisms,  in  language  or  behavior. 

"To  fancy  the  holy  writers  to  solecize  in  their  lan- 
guage."— More;  Mystery  of  Godliness,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iz. 

S0-le*-ciir  -tiis,  s.    [Lat.  solen  (q.  v.),  and  curtux 

Zool,  &  Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Solenidce  (q.  v.), 
with  twenty-five  recent  species,  from  the  United 
States,  Britain,  the  Mediterranean,  West  Africa, 
and  Madeira.  Shell  ovate-oblong,  umbo  small, 
margins  almost  parallel,  ends  rounded,  gaping, 
ligaments  external,  hinge-teeth  i,  pallial  sinus  very 
deep,  rounded.  Animal  very  large  and  thick,  not 
entirely  retractile  within  the  shell.  They  bury 
themselves  deeply  in  mud  or  sand,  and  are  difficult 
to  obtain  alive.  Fossil,  thirty  species,  from  the 
Neocomian  of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

S61e'-lf ,  *sol-y,  adv.  [Eng.  sole,  a. ;  -ly,]  Only, 
singly,  alone ;  without  another  or  others. 

"This  is  a  matter  solely  with.  God.*'—  Otlpin.-  Sermons, 
vol.  iii.,  eer.  17. 

eoT-emn  (n  silent),  *sol-emne,  *sol-empne,  a. 
[O.  Fr.  solempne  (Fr.  solennel) ,  from  Lat.  solemnem, 
accus.  of  solemnis  (older  forms  solennis,  sollennis) 
—yearly,  annual,  religious,  solemn,  from  soUus= 
entire,  complete,  and  annu8=a  year;  Sp.  solemne; 
Ital.  solenne.'] 

1.  Marked  with   religious   rites   or  ceremonies ; 
connected  with  religion;  sacred. 

"And  his  fadir  and  modir  wenten  eche  yere  into 
Jerusalem  in  thesolempne  day  of  paak." — Wycliffe:  Luke  ii. 

2.  Fitted  or  calculated  to  inspire,  excite,  or  ex- 
press awe,  reverence,  or  serious  reflections;  awe- 
inspiring,  awful,  serious,  grave,  impressive. 

"How  ceremonious,  solemn,  and  unearthly." 

Sliakesp.;   Winter's  Tale,  iii.  I. 

3.  Accompanied  or  marked  by  seriousness  or  ear- 
nestness; earnest,  grave,  serious. 

"  With  R  solemn  earnestness    .    .    . 
He  begged  of  me  to  steal  it." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  2, 

4.  Accompanied  with  all  due  forms  or  ceremonies ; 
made  or  done  in  due  form ;  formal ;  as,  to  prove  a 
will  in  solemn  form. 

5.  Affectedly  grave,  serious,  or  important;  as,  to 
put  on  a  solemn  face. 

6.  Sad,  melancholy,  sullon. 

"  All  solemn  things 
Should  answer  solemn  accidents." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbelfne,  iv.  2. 

^f  For  the  difference  between  solemn  and  grave, 
see  GRAVE. 

solemn-league,  s.    [COVENANT,  II.  3  (4).] 

*sql  -em-ness,  s.  [Eng.  solemn;  -ness,]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  solemn  ;  solemnity,  serious- 
ness, gravity. 

"  Some  think  he  wanted  solemness" — Reliquice,  Wotton- 
iance,  p.  65. 

s6-lem'-nl-ty,   *so-lemp  ni-te,   *so-lemp-nl- 
tee,«.   [O.  Fr.  solempnite  (Fr.  solennite),  from  Lat. 
solemnitatem,  accus.  of  BQlemnitat*  from  solemnis— 
solemn  (q.v.);  Sp.  solemnidad;  Ital.  solennita.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  solemn;  gravity, 
seriousness,  impressiveness, 

"  With  such  solemnity  of  tone 
And  gesture."  Camper:  Task,  v.  648. 


2.  Affected  or  mock  gravity  or  seriousness ;  a  look 
or  show  of  pompous  importance. 

"  The  solemnity  worn  by  many  of  our  modern  writers  is, 
I  fear,  often   the  mask  of  dullness."—  Goldsmith;  Polite 
Learning,  ch.  xi. 
*3.  Stateliness,  dignity ;  awful  grandeur. 

"My  state, 

Seldom  but  sumptuous,  showed  like  a  feast, 
And  won  by  rareness  such  solemnity." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  2. 

4.  A  rite  or  ceremony  performed  with  religious 
reverence ;  religious  or  ritual  ceremony. 

"  The  moon,  1  ike  to  a  silver  bow, 
New  bent  in  heaven,  shall  behold  the  night 
Of  our  solemnities." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

5.  A  proceeding  calculated  to  impress  with  awe 
or  reverence. 

"Though  the  forms  and  solemnities  of  the  last  judg- 
ment may  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  we  are 
acquainted  with  here,  yet  the  rule  of  proceeding  shall  be 
very  different." — Atterbury. 

II.  Law:  A  solemn  or  formal  observance;  a 
formality  requisite  to  render  a  thing  done  valid. 

*so  lem'-nl-zate,  v.  t.  [Eng.  solemniz(e) ;  •ate.'} 
To  solemnize. 

"That  they,  nor  any  of  them  from  henceforth,  do  pre- 
sume to  solemnizate  matrimony  in  their  churches,  chapels, 
or  elsewhere." — Bumet:  Reformation,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iii.,  No 
26.  (Richardson.) 

BO-lem-nl-za'-tibn,  subst.  [Eng.  solemniz(e); 
-ation.]  The  act  of  solemnizing ;  celebration. 

"Soon  followed  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage 
between  Charles  and  Anne  dutchess  of  Bretagne."— Bacon,- 
Henry  VII. 

sol'-em-nize,  *sol-emp-nyse,  v.  t.  [Fr.  solem- 
niser,  solenniser.~\ 

1.  To  dignify  by  solemn  formalities  or  ceremonies  ; 
to  celebrate ;  to  do  solemn  hoaor  to. 

"Lords,  ladies,  captains,  counsellors,  or  priests    .    .    . 
Met  from  all  parts  to  solemnize  this  feast." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,666. 

2.  To   perform   with   due   ritual   ceremonies  or 
respect;  to  celebrate  or  perform  according  to  legal 
forms. 

"Whether  they,  and  every  of  them,  have  solemnized 
matrimony  between  his  parishioners,  or  any  other  per- 
sons, the  banes  not  before  asked,  three  several  Sundays 
or  holidays." — Bumet:  Records,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  ii.,  No.  15. 

*3.  To  make  solemn,  grave,  serious,  and  reveren- 
tial ;  as,  to  solemnize  the  mind. 

sol  -em-niz-er,  s.  [Eng.  *oZsmn/z(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  solemnizes  ;  one  who  performs  a  solemn  rite. 

sol'-enm-ly1  (n  silent),  *solempnely,  *sol- 
empneliclie,  adv.  [Eng.  solemn;  -ly.} 

1.  In  a  solemn  manner;  with  religious  rites  or 
ceremonies;  reverently. 

"By  which  he  lyes  entombed  solemnly" 

Spenser:  F.  Q.iII.  x.  46. 

2.  With  impressive  seriousness  or  gravity. 

"To  the  eleven,  whose  loyalty  remained  as  yet  un- 
shaken, Jesus  in  that  awful  hour  gave  it  solemnly  in 
charge,  'to  love  one  another,  as  he  had  loved  them.'  "  — 
Bishop  Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  12. 

3.  With  all  due  form;  ceremoniously,  formally, 
regularly. 

4.  With  formal  or  affected  gravity,  importance, 
or  statoliness. 

"There  are,  in  points  of  wisdom  and  sufficiency,  that 
do  nothing  or  little  very  solemnly." — Bacon:  Essays. 

SQ-le-'mf'-Q,,  subst.  [Lat.  solen  (q.v.),  and  my  a 
(q.v.).]  ' 

Zool.  (&  Palceont.:  A  genns  of  Arcade  (q.  v.), 
with  four  recent  species,  from  the  United  States, 
Africa,  the  Canaries,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
Valves  of  shell  sub-cylindrical,  elongated,  gaping 
at  each  end,  hinge  edentulous;  epidermis  dark, 
horny,  extending  beyond  margins.  Four  fossil 
species,  from  the  Coal-measures  of  Britain  and 
Belgium  onward. 

s6'-16n,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  so£e?i=(l)  a  channel, 
a  pipe;  (2)  Solen  siliqua,  the  Razor-fish,  or  Pholas 
dactylus.~\ 

1.  Surgery : 

(1)  A  cradle  for  a  broken  limb. 

(2)  A  tent  or  tilt  of  splits  or  wands  to  hold  the 
bedclothes  from  contact  with   a  broken  or  sore 

2.  Zool.;  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Solenidee 
(q.  v.),  with  thirty-three  species,  universally  dis- 
tributed,   except    in    the   Arctic  seas.    Shell  very 
long,  sub-cylindrical,  straight,  or  slightly  recurved, 
margins  parallel,  ends  gaping;  beaks  terminal  or 
sub-central;  hinge-teeth  §;  ligamentlong, external; 
pallial   line    extending    beyond   adductors ;   sinus 
short   and    square.     Animal  with    mantle   closed 
except  at  front  end  and  a  minute  ventral  opening; 
siphons  short,  united,  fringed;  palpi  broadly  tri- 
angular ;  foot  cylindrical,  obtuse. 

3.  Palceoni. ;  Forty  species,  from  the  Coal-meas- 
ures of  the  United  States  and  Europe  onward. 


fill.    b67;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     $ell,     chorus,     ghin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     *.hls;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -slon  =  shfin;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.    -tious,    -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die.    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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*so-len-a  -9e-a,  s.pl.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Mod.  Latin 
solenaceus,  from  Lat.  solen  (q.  v.).] 

Zool. :  Lamarck's  name  for  a  family  of  bivalves 
containing  the  genera  Solen,  Panopsea,  and  Glyci- 
meris. 

so-len-a  -ceoiis  (ce  as  sh),  adj.  [SOLEXACEA.] 
Belonging  or  relating  to  the  Solenacea. 

so-len-an'-thiis,  s.  [Pref.  soien(o)-,  and  Greek 
anthos=&  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  Cynoglossea?. 

86-lS-n8l'-la,  8.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  solen 
(q.v.).] 

Zool.  eft  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Arcadpe  (q.  v.) ,  with 
two  species,  from  Valparaiso  and  New  Zealand. 
Shell  nearly  oval,  valves  pearly  within,  hinge  liga- 
ment external ;  pallial  sinus  large  and  deep.  Si 
phonal  tubes  united,  long  and  slender,  completely 
retractile.  One  fossil  species,  from  the  Miocene  of 
Point  Desire,  Patagonia. 

sole  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  sole,  a. ;  •ness.']  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  sole,  alone,  or  single ;  singleness. 

"  The  laurel  importing  conquest  and  sovereignty,  and 
so  by  consequence  soleness  in  that  faculty. "—Fuller: 
Worthies;  England. 

BOle-nStte',  s.    [Dimin.  from  sole  (2),  s.  (q.  v.)] 

Ichthy. :  Soleq  minuta,  a  European  species  often 
taken  in  the  British  Channel,  but  rarely  brought  to 
market,  owing  to  its  small  size.  It  is  about  five 
inches  long,  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  with  rudi- 
mentary pectoral  fins.  Called  also  the  Dwarf  Sole. 

S6-len-h6  -fen,  s.    [Seo  def.] 

Geog. :  A  village  of  Bavaria,  situated  on  the  Alt- 
inllhl.  about  nine  miles  from  Eichstadt. 

Solenhofen-beds, «.  pi. 

Oeology :  Beds  consisting  chiefly  of  a  fine  fissile 
slate,  used  for  lithographic  purposes,  found  at 
Solenhofen  and  Eichstadt.  It  is  probably  of  the 
age  of  the  English  Kimmeridge  Clay,  or  of  the 
Coral  Rag.  It  has  beautifully  preserved  the  numer- 
ous fossils  which  it  contains.  They  include  Fishes, 
Reptiles,  Archaeopteryx,  (q.  v.),  &c. 

SO-len  -I-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  solen;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•idee.] 

Zool.  <£  Palceont.:  A  family  of  Sinu-pallialia 
(q.  v.),  with  three  recent  genera,  Solen,  Solecurtus, 
and  Cultellus.  Shell  elongated,  gaping  at  both 
ends ;  ligament  external ;  hinge-teeth  usually  2,  3. 
Siphons  short  and  united  (in  the  long-shelled  gen- 
era), or  longer  and  partly  separate  (in  those  with 
shorter  shells).  It  appears  first  in  the  Carbonifer- 
ous rocks. 

80-len-Is  -CUB,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  dimin.  from  solen 
(q.v.).] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Pyramidellidae,  from  the 
Upper  Coal-measures  of  Springfield,  Illinois.  Shell 
fusiform,  smooth,  body  whorls  contracted  below 
into  a  distinct  straight  canal,  with  an  oblique  plait 
on  the  columella.  (Tate.) 

so-len  1  -te§,  s.  [Lat.  solen  (q.  v.),  and  suff.  -He* 
(Palceont.).] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  fossil  plants  of  doubtful 
affinity,  containing  two  species  from  the  Lower 
Jurassic  of  Yorkshire,  England. 

s6-len-6~,  pref.  [SOLEN.]  Channeled,  hollow; 
of  or  belonging  to  the  solen  (q.  T.). 

so-len  -6-d8n,  s.  [Pref.  solen(o)-,  and  Gr.  odous 
(genit.  o<Jon(os)=a  tooth.] 

ZoOl. :  The  sole  genus  of  the  insectivorous  family 
Solenodontidse,  with  two  species:  Solenodon para- 
doxus,  from  Hayti^  and  S.  cubanus,  from  Cuba. 
They  differ  chiefly  in  the  color  and  quality  of  the 
fur.  In  both  the  snout  is  cylindrical  and  abnor- 
mally long,  tail  long  and  naked,  and  feet  formed 
for  running. 

so  len-6-d8n'-tI-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  solenodon 
(genit.  sof«nodon((is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
[SOLENODON.] 

s6-len-6-glycph'-I-a,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  soleno-,  and 
Gr.  glyphe=&  carving.] 

Zool. :  Viperine  Snakes ;  a  division  of  the  snb- 
order  Thanatophidia  (q.  v.).  Head  triangular,  en- 
larged behind ;  tail  short  in  relation  to  the  body. 
There  is  a  small  upper  maxillary  bone  on  each  side, 
with  one  large,  hollow,  perforated,  erectile  fang, 
and  often  others  growing  to  replace  it ;  small  curved 
teeth  on  lower  jaw  and  palate.  They  are  usually 
viviparous,  and  are  divided  into  the  Crotalidte  and 
the  Viperidee. 

s8-len-8g  -na-thfis,  s.  [Pref.  soleno-,  and  Gr. 
gnuthos— the  jaw.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Syngnathidw,  group  Hippo- 
campina,  witn  three  species,  from  the  Chinese  and 
Australian  seas.  Body  compressed,  longer  than 
broad;  tail  shorter  than  body ;  pectoral  fins  present. 
They  are  the  largest  of  the  Lophobranchii,  Solenog- 
.nathus  hardtnickii  attaining  a  length  of  two  feet. 

sd-len-Sg-Jf-ne,  s.  [Pref.  soleno-,  and  Gr.  gyne 
=a  female.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Solenogynese  (q.  v.). 


so  len-i-gSfn  -e-SB,  x.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  soleno 
gyn(e) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  Buff,  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Asteroidese. 

so'-len-6~id,  s.    [Gr.  solen,  and  ei'rfos=form.] 

Elect.:  A  coil  of  wire,  the  length  of  which  is 
greater  than  the  diameter,  wound  as  cotton  is  on  a 
reel.  When  a  galvanic  current  passes  through  the 
solenoid  it  possesses  many  of  the  properties  of  a 
magnet. 

so-len-op'-sls,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  solen,  and  Greek 
opsts= appearance.  ] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  doubtful  affinities,  from  the 
Carboniferous  rocks.  Usually  classed  with  the 
Solenhite,  and  probably  allied  to  Solen  (q.  v.). 

so-len-o-rhy'n'-chus,  s.  [Pref.  soleno-,  and  Gr. 
rhyngchos=&  snout.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Solenostomida?,  from  the 
Tertiary  of  Monte  Postale. 

s6-len-6-Stem'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  soleno-,  and  Gr. 
stemma=3i  wreath,  a  garland.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  True  Asclepiadea?,  with  only  one 
species,  Solenostemma  argel,  which  grows  in  Egypt 
and  Arabia.  It  is  a  hoary  undershrub,  with  white 
umbellate  flowers.  Its  fleshy  leaves  are  used  for 
adulterating  senna. 

so  len-os  -t6  ma,  s.     [Prefix  soleno-,  and  Greek 


stoma=a  mouth.] 
Ichthy. :  The  sole  r 


'ecent  genus  of  Solenostomidee 


pouch. 


Solenostoma  Cyanopterum. 

(q.  y.),  with  two  or  three  small  species  from  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Snout  produced  into  a  long  tube; 
body  compressed,  tail  very  short.  ATI  parts  covered 
with  thin  skin,  below  which  there  is  a 
dermal  skeleton,  formed  by  large  star- 
like  ossifications.  No  air-bladder  or 
pseudobranchise;  branchiostegals  four, 
very  thin.  This  genus  is  remarkable  as 
being  one  of  the  two  genera  of  fishes  in 
which  the  care  of  the  eggs  and  young  is 
undertaken  by  the  female,  the  other 
being  the  Siluroid  genus  Aspredo.  In 
Solenostoma  theinnerside  oftheventral 
fins  coalesces  with  the  integuments  of 
the  body,  forming  a  large  pouch  for  the 
reception  of  the  eggs.  In  the  illustration 
the  ventral  fins  have  been  pushed  aside 
so  as  to  show  the  pouch. 

86-len-6-st8m'-I-d89,  ».  pi.  [Modern 
Latin  solenostom(a) ;  Latin  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy. :   A  family  of  Lophobranchii 
(q.v.).   Gill-openings  wide ;  two  dorsals, 
the  rays  of  the  anterior  not  articulated, 
all  theotherfins  well  developed.  [SOLENORHTNCHTJS, 
SOLENOSTOMA.] 

86-len-&-str6  -bfis,  s.  [Pref.  soleno-,  and  Greek 
«£ro6os=a  top,  a  whirling  round.] 

Palceobot.:  A  genus  of  plants  from  the  London 
Clay.  Five  species  are  known. 

*sol'-er,  *s5l  -8re,  «.  [Lat.  solarium,  from  sol= 
the  sun.]  (So  I.LAI:.] 

*BOl'-ert,  adj.  [Latin  solers  (genit.  solertis).] 
Crafty,  skillful. 

"It  was  far  more  reasonableto  think,  that  because  man 
was  the  wisest  (or  most  solert  and  active)  of  all  animals, 
therefore  he  had  hands  given  him." — Cudworth:  Intell. 
System,  p.  686. 

*so-ler  -tious-ness,  s.  [SOLERT.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  solert;  craft,  expertness,  slyness. 

*sole  -ship,  subst.  [Eng.  sole,  a. ;  -ship.]  Single 
state ;  soleness. 

"This  ambition  of  a  sole  power— this  dangerous  sole- 
ship  is  a  fault  in  our  church  indeed." — Sir  E.  Dering: 
Speeches,  p.  134. 

SO  -le-us,  s.    [From  Lat.  solea  (q.  v.).] 

Anatomy:  A  biceps  muscle  rising  on  the  ontside 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia,  and  internally 
from  the  ontside  of  the  fibula ;  it  joins  the  gastro- 
cnemius  to  form  the  tendo  Achillis. 

s8l-fa-nar'-I-a,  s.    [Ital.]    A  sulphur  mine. 

BOl-fa-ta  -ra,  «.  [Ital.,  the  name  of  a  volcanic 
lake  between  Rome  and  Tivoli.] 

Geology :  A  volcanic  vent,  emitting  sulphureous, 
muriatic,  and  acid  vapors  or  gases.  Solfataras 
are  essentially  hot  springs  in  which  the  dissolved 
acids  decompose  the  rocks  through  which  the  water 
flows,  sending  mud  to  the  surface,  and  depositing 
nodular  masses  of  sulphur  in  the  clay  of  their  bed. 
(Seetey.) 


s8l  fa-ta -rite,  ».  [English  solfatar(a} ;  suffix 
-ite  i. Win.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  ALUNOGEN  and  MENDOZITE. 
(See  these  words.) 

sol  f  eg  -gl-a-re,  r.  i.    [Ital.] 
Music :  To  sol-fa, 
sol-f  eg  -gi-6,  s.    [Ital.] 
Music : 

1.  A  system  of  arranging  the  scale  by  the  names* 
do  (uf),  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si. 

2.  An  exercise  in  scale-singing ;  solmization. 

86-11, «.  pi.    [SOLO.] 

*sS-ll9'-It,   subst.     [SOLICIT,  «.]     Solicitation, 

requests. 

"Frame  yourself 
To  orderly  solicits."  Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  8. 

so-119-It,  *80-lyc-yte,  * sol-lic-ite,  r.t.&i. 
[Fr.  soliciter,  from  Lat.  «oll£«7o=to  agitate,  to  in- 
cite, to  solicit,  from  sollicitus='who]ly  agitated,  ex- 
cited, solicitous,  from  O.  Lat.  8ol(«s=wholp,  entire, 
and  citus,  pa.  par.  of  cieo=to  shake,  to  excite,  to 
cite  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  solicit ar;  Ital.  sollicitare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  ask    with  some  degree  of  earnestness ;   to 
importune ;  to  make  petition  to. 

"Unless  his  noble  mother  and  his  wife; 
Who,  as  I  hear,  meant  to  solicit  him 
For  mercy."  Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  1. 

2.  To  ask  for  with  some  degree  of  earnestness ;  to 
petition ;  to  seek  by  petition. 

*3.  To  awake  or  excite  to  action ;  to  move,  to  stir, 
to  rouse. 

"Men  are  sollicited  and  moved  by  salt  more  than  by 
anything  else."— F.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxxi.,  ch.  vii. 

*4.  To  move,  to  agitate,  to  stir. 

"  With  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darts. 
He  drew  them  forth."       Cowper:  Task,  iii.  115. 

*5.  To  disturb,  to  disquiet;  to  make  anxious. 
(A  Latinism.) 

"Solicit  not  thy  thoughts  with  matters  hid." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  167. 

*6.  To  enforce  or  urge  the  claims  of;  to  plead  for. 

"He  will  send  thither,  with  all  speed,  the  Bishop  of 
Bayton  to  further,  solltctte,  and  set  forth  the  same."-^Bur- 
net:  Records,  bk.  ii.,  No.  22. 

*7.  To  try  to  obtain  or  acquire. 

•'To  solicit  by  labour  what  might  be  ravished  by  nrms, 
was  esteemed  unworthy  of  the  Geaman  spirit." — Gibbon.- 
Decline  and  Fall.,  ch.  ix. 

II.  Law: 

1.  To  incite  to  commit  a  felony. 

2.  To  accost  and  importune.     (Used  of  prosti- 
tutes.) 

3.  To  endeavor  to  bias  or  influence  by  offering  a 
bribe  to. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  solicitation  for  a  person  or 
thing. 

"And  princes  of  my  country  came  in  person, 
Solicited,  commanded,  threatened,  urged." 

Stilton:  Samson  Agonistes,  852. 

sS-lIe  -I-tant,  8.  &  a.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  soliciter= 
to  solicit.] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  who  solicits. 

"  When  the  last  solicitant  or  visitor  is  gone." — London 
Globe. 

B.  As  adj. :  Soliciting;  making  petition. 

"  The  unemployed  labor  that  is  chronically  solicitant 
of  a  job." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*s8-lls  -I-tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  solicitatus,  pa.  par.  of 
solicito=to  solicit  (q.  v.).]  To  solicit. 

"He  did  urge  and  solicitate  him."— Fox,  in  Mattland  o» 
Reformation,  p.  494. 

s8-llc-l-ta  -tion, «.    [Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  soliciting;  an  earnest  request  or 
petition ;    a   seeking   to   obtain    something    from 
another  with  some  degree  of  earnestness. 
"Wisdom  there,  and  truth, 
Not  shy,  as  in  the  world,  and  to  be  won 
By  slow  solicitation."        Cowper:  Task,  vi.  116. 

*2.  Excitement,  irritation. 

"  Children  are  surrounded  with  new  things,  which,  by 
a  constant  solicitation  of  their  senses,  draw  the  mind 
constantly  to  them." — Locke:  On  Education. 

*3.  The  enforcing  or  urging  the  claims  of  any 
person  or  thing ;  a  pleading  for  any  person  or  thing. 

"  So  as  ye  may  be  sure  to  have  of  him  effectual  concur- 
rence and  advice  in  the  furtherance  and  solicitation  of 
four  charges,  whether  the  pope's  holiness  amend,  remain 
ong  sick,  or  (as  God  forbid )  Bhould  fortune  to  die."— 
Burnett  Reformation,  bk.  ii.,  No.  22. 

4.  Endeavor  to  influence  to  grant  something  by 
bribery. 


fate,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     w6,    wet,    here,    camel,     b.5r,     thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,    marine;     go,    pot, 
or,    wore,    wolf,     w5rk,     wh6,    s6n;     mate,    cub,     ciire,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,     os  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  *w. 


solicitor 

5.  The  offense  of  inciting  or  instigating  to  com- 
*nit  a  felony.     (It  is  an  indictable  offense,  even 
though  no  felony  be  committed.) 

6.  The  offense  of  accosting  and  importuning  by  a 
prostitute. 

so  119  -It-5r,  s.  [English  solicit;  -er.]  One  who 
solicits;  one  who  makes  solicitation. 

"He  became,  of  a  solid  ter  to  corrupt  her,  a  most  de- 
vout exhorter."— Jtfarf/».  Marriage  of  Pries tes  (1644). 

so-119 -It  5r,  *  so-lic-it-our,  *  sol-lic-it-or,  *. 
[Fr.  soliciteur;  Sp.  &  Port,  solicitador;  Ital.  sollic- 
ttaiore.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Ouo  who  solicits;  one  who  begs  or  asks  with 
earnestness. 

*2.  One  who  or  that  which  instigates  or  prompts ; 
an  instigator. 

"  The  solicitor  to  every  evil  act,  all  that  defiles  the 
man,"— Atterbtiry,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  7. 

II.  Law:  An  attorney,  a  law-agent ;  one  who  rep-» 
resents  another  in  court ;  the  law  officer  of  a  city, 
town,  or  government;  as,  tho  city  solicitor,  &c.    In 
the  United  States  the  terms  attorney  and  solicitor 
are  synonymous,  and  they  also  act  as  counsel. 

III.  Commerce :  An  outside  peripatetic  agent  of  a 
-commercial  establishment   who   solicits    trade;  a 
traveling  salesman  ;a  commercial  traveler  or  agent. 

solicitor-general,  s. 

1.  Eng.  Law :  A  law  officer  of  tho  crown  ranking 
next  to  the  attorney-general,  with  whom  he  is  asso- 
ciated in  the  transaction  or  legal  business  for  the 
crown  and  public  offices.    On  him    generally  de- 
volves the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  crown 
in  revenue  cases,  patent  causes,  &c. 

2.  A  similar  officerunder  the  United  Statesgovern- 
ment,  who  is  associated  with  the  attorney-general; 
also  the  chief  law  officer  of  some  of  the  states. 

80-119  -It  5r-shlp,  subst.  [Eng.  solicitor;  -ship.'] 
The  rank,  position,  or  condition  of  a  solicitor. 

80-119  -It-ous,  a.  [Latin  solicitus,  sollicitust  pa. 
par.  of  sollicito=to  agitate;  Span.  &  Port,  solicito ; 
Ital.  sollicito,  sollecito,]  Anxious,  either  to  obtain, 
as  something  desirable,  or  to  avoid,  as  something 
evil  or  dangerous ;  concerned,  apprehensive,  un- 
easy, disturbed.  (Followed  by  about  or  for,  and 
rarely  by  of.) 

"We  were  not  a  little  solicitous  for  her  return." — 
Ansoti:  Voyages,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

SO-lIc -It-OUS-ly\  adv.  [Rug.  solicitous;  -ly.]  In 
a  solicitous  or  anxious  manner;  anxiously;  with 
care  or  concern. 

"  The  apostle  doth  most  solicitously  enjoin  that  which 
is  in  all  the  churches  most  piously  observed."—  Barrow: 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  39. 

80-119  -It-ous-ness,  8<  [Eng.  solicitous;  •ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  solicitous;  anxiety, 
care,  concern,  solicitude. 

"Let  not  the  greater  difficulty  of  another's  cure  lessen 
the  solicitousness  of  thy  care  for  thine."— Boyle.-  Works, 
ii.  362. 

*SO-ll9  -I-tress,  8.  [English  solicitor;  -ess.]  A 
female  who  solicits  or  petitions. 

"I  had  the  most  earnest  solicitress,  as  well  as  the  fair- 
est."— Dryden:  Cleomenes.  (Ep.  Ded.) 

80-119  -It-ude,  8"  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  solicitudinem, 
accus.  of  soltcitudOi  sollicitudo,  from  sollicitus= 
solicitous  (q.  v.);  Sp.  solicitud ;  Ital.  sollicitudine.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  solicitous ;  anxiety, 
,  care,  concern. 

"My  solicitude  is  for  the  public."—  Macaulay:  History 
Eng.,  ch.  jviii. 

*so-ll5-I-tu  -dln-ous,  a.  [Lat.  sollicitudo  (genit. 
:so//ici(wdtms)=:solicitude  (q.  v.).]  Full  of  solici- 
,  tude ;  solicitous,  anxious,  concerned. 

"Rather  carefully  solicitous  than  anxiously  sol  icitudin- 
•jus."— Browne.-  Christian  Morals,  pt.  i.,  §  xxxiii. 

SOl  -Id,  *SOl-ide,  a.  &8.    [Fr.  solide,  from  Latin 
•fo/i'dum,  accus.  of  8olidus=&rm,  solid ;  allied  to  Gr. 
'K>/G8=whole,  entire;  Sp.  &  Ital.  soiido.] 
A.  ^« adjective: 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally; 

(I)  Having  the  constituent  parts  so  firmly  con- 
lected  that  their  relative  positions  cannot  be 
tltored  without  the  application  of  sensible  force ; 
loeaeaaing  the  property  of  excluding  all  other 
xidies  from  the  space  occupied  by  itself;  hard, 
irm,  compact,  impenetrable. 

"Tempered  so,  that  neither  keen 
Nor  solid  might  resist  that  edge." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  323. 

2)  Not  hollow ;  full  of  matter. 

3)  Having  all  the  geometrical  dimensions ;  hav- 
g  length,  breadth,  and  thickness;  cubic;  as,  a 
lid  foot. 

(4)  Firm,  compact,  strong. 

"  A  noble  pile,  built  after  this  manner,  which  makes  it 

ok  very  solid  and  majestic."—  Addison:  On  Italy. 
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2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  Sound,  strong ;  not  weakly. 

"If  persons  devote  themselves  to  science,  they  should 
be  well  assumed  of  a  solid  and  strong  constitution  of 
body,"—  Watts:  On  the  Mind. 

(2)  Substantial,  as   opposed  to  frivolous,  falla- 
cious, or  the  like;  not  empty  or  vain;  real,  true, 
just,  valid,  strong. 

"How  solid  a  science  soever  may  be  erected  on  ideal 
qualities  it  rests  in  speculation  only."— Search:  Light  of 
Sature.  (Introd.,  p.  zxviii.) 

(3)  Financially  firm,  safe,  or  sound;  well  estab- 
lisned,  wealthy ;  having  plenty  of  capital. 

*(4)  Grave,  serious,  solemn ;  not  frivolous  or  light. 

"These,  wanting  wit,  affect  gravity,  and  go  by  the 
name  of  solid  men;  and  a  solid  man  is,  in  plain  English, 
a  solid  solemn  fool."— Dryden.  (Todd.) 

(5)  Given  in  a  body ;  united ;  as,  a  xolid  vote. 
II,  Bpt. :  Not  hollow.    (Used  of  a  stem,  &c.) 
B.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  firm,  compact  body;  a  body  the  constituent 
parts  of  which  are  so  firmly  connected  that  their 
relative  positions  cannot  be  altered  without   the 
application  of  sensible  force.    It  thus  differs  from 
a  liquid,  the  parts  or  particles  of  which  yield  to  the 
slightest  impression,  and  are  easily  made  to  move 
among  each  other. 

2.  (PL):  Solid  food  as  distinguished  from  slops 

(q.  v.). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  (pi.):  The    bones,  flesh,  &c.,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  blood,  the  chyle,  and  other  fluids. 

2.  Geometry :    A    magnitude    possessing    length, 
breadth,  and  thickness.    [VOLUME.]    The  bounda- 
ries of  solids  are  surfaces. 

^T  For  the  difference  between  solid  and  hard,  see 
HARD. 

solid-angle,  s.  An  angle  formed  by  three  ormore 
plane  angles  meeting  in  a  point,  but  which  are  not 
in  the  same  plane,  as  the  angle  of  a  die,  the  point  of 
a  diamond,  &c. 

solid-hoofed,  a.  Solidungulate ;  without  sepa- 
rate digits;  having  the  digits  inclosed  in  a  solid 
hoof. 

Solid-hoofed  pigs: 

Zool. :  Pigs  having  solid  hoofs,  the  terminal  pha- 
langes, forming  one  solid  bone,  supporting  an  undi- 
vided hoof.  Darwin  considers  that  this  peculiarity 
has  appeared  at  different  times  and  places.  In 
Texas,  however,  according  to  Coues,  there  is  a  breed 
in  which  this  modification  is  persistent. 

solid-measure,  s.  A  measure  for  volumes,  in 
which  the  units  are  each  a  cube  of  fixed  linear 
measurement,  as  a  cubic  foot,  yard,  or  the  like. 

solid-newel, s.    [NEWEL.] 

solid-problem,  s.  A  problem  which  cannot  be 
constructed  geometrically,  that  is  by  the  intersec- 
tions of  straight  lines  and  circles,  but  requires  the 
introduction  of  some  curves  of  higher  order,  as  the 
ellipse,  parabola,  and  hyperbola,  which,  being  the 
sections  of  solids,  give  rise  to  the  term  solid  prob- 
lem. The  algebraic  solution  of  a  solid  problem  leads 
to  a  cubic  or  a  biquadratic  equation. 

solid-square,  s. 

Mil.:  A  square  body  of  troops;  a  body  in  which 
the  ranks  and  files  are  equal. 

sol-Id  a-gln  -S-se,  a.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  solidogo, 
genit.  8olidaf}in(is) ;  Lat.  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -ece.j 

Bat.:  A  sub-tribe  of  Asteroideee. 

sol-l-da  -go,  s.  [Lat.  solido=to  unite,  from  tho 
vulnerary  qualities  which  have  been  attributed  to 
some  species.  (Hooker  <&  Arnott,  e£c.)] 

Bot. :  Goldon-rod,  the  typical  genus  of  Solidagincfe 
(q.  v.).  Herbs  often  shrubby  at  the  base;  leaves 
alternate,  entire  or  serrate  ;  involucre  closely  imbri- 
cated; heads  usually  in  scorpioid  cymes,  yellow; 
florets  of  the  ray  few,  in  one  row;  pappus  pilose, 
rough,  in  a  single  row;  achenes  terete.  Known 
species  about  a  hundred,  from  the  North  Temperate 
and  Arctic  zones,  and  specially  from  North  America. 

*sol'-I-daire,  a.  [Fr,]  Having  community  of 
interests  and  responsibilities ;  mutually  responsible. 

' '  They  would  never  have  got  their  last  loan  on  such  favor- 
able terms  if  it  were  not  supposed  that  in  that  matter 
they  were  solidaire  with  the  mother  country." — Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  Sept.  9, 1882. 

*sol'-I-dare,  s.  [Lat.  solidus=a  piece  of  money.] 
A  small  piece  of  money. 

"  Here's  three  solidares  for  thee."—  Shakesp.:  Timon  of 
Athens,  iii.  1. 


solidungula 


8<5l-I-dar -I-tf,  s.  [Fr.  solidarity;  a  word  bor- 
rowed from  the  French  Communists.]  Community 
in  gain  and  in  loss,  in  good  and  in  evil  repute ;  com- 
munity of  interests  and  responsibilities;  mutual 
responsibility  existing  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons. 


*s5l  -I-dar-^,  a.    [Fr.   soUdaire,'}    The  same  as 

SOLIDAIRE  (q.  V.). 

*s8r-I-date,  v.  t.  [Lat.  solidatus,  pa.  par.  of 
solido=to  make  firm  or  solid  (q.  v.).]  To  make  firm 
or  solid ;  to  consolidate. 

"This  shining  piece  of  ice,     .     .    . 
Thy  verse  does  solidate  and  crystallize." 

Cowley-  The  Muse. 

so-lld  -I-fl-a  ble,  adj.  [Eng.  solidify;  -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  solidified  or  rendered  solid. 

s6-lld-l-f I-ca  -tion,  s.   [Fr.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :    The  act  or  process  of  solidifying ; 
the  state  of  becoming  solidified. 

2.  Physics:  The  state  of  passing  from  a  liquid  to 
a  solid  state.    A  body  which  undergoes  this  change 
emits  heat,  and,  as  a  rule,  becomes  heavier. 

*s6-Ud  -I-form,  a.  [Eng.  solid;  i  connect.,  and 
/brut,]  Having  the  form  or  nature  of  a  solid.  (Poe : 
Works  (1864),  ii.  396.) 

s5-lld'-i-f  f ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  solidifier,  from  Latin 
8o^dus=solia,  and/act'o=to  make.] 

A.  Trans. ;  To  make  solid  or  compact. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  solid  or  compact. 

ts8l  -Id-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  solid;  -ism;  Fr.  solidisme; 
Gor.  solidismus.'} 

Med.;  The  theory  which  refers  all  diseases  to 
alterations  of  the  solid  parts  of  t  .10  human  body,  on 
tho  ground  that  only  they  are  endued  with  vital 
properties,  subject  to  the  impression  of  morbific 
agents,  and  the  seat  of  pathological  phenomena. 
In  all  pathological  investigations  the  condition  of 
both  solids  and  liquids  is  now  taken  into  account. 

sol'-Id-Ist,  subst.  [Eng.  solid;  -is/.]  One  who 
believes  in  or  maintains  the  doctrine  or  solidism. 

SO-Hd  -I-tf ,  s.  [Fr.  solidite",  from  Lat.  solidita- 
tem,  accus.  of  soliditas,  from  solidits— solid;  Ital. 
solidita.'] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  solid,  firm,  hard, 
and  compact ;  firmness,  hardness,  compactness,  sol- 
idness.    (Opposed  to  fluidity.) 

"The  idea  of  solidity  we  receive  by  our  touch." — Locke: 
Hum.  Underst.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Fullness  of  matter.    (Opposed  to  hollowness.) 
"His  leaues  and  armes  BO  thicke,  that  to  the  eye 

It  shew'd  a  columne  for  solidity." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  zxiil. 

3.  Strength  or  stability ;  massivenoss. 

4.  Strength,  firmness,  stability. 

"The  very  laws  which  at  first  give  the  government 
solidity" — Goldsmith:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  ii. 

5.  Moral  firmness,  strength,  validity,  truth,  cer- 
tainty, weight. 

"A.  disgraceful  and  unpleasant  situation  for  a  man  who 
asserts  with  confidence  and  would  affect  solidity  of  argu- 
ment."— Bp.  Horstey:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  18. 

II.  Geom.:  The  quantity  of  space  occupied  by  a 
solid  body ;  solid  or  cubic  content  or  contents ;  the 
number  of  times  that  a  volume  or  solid  contains 
another  volume  or  solid,  taken  as  a  unit  of  measure; 
or,  tho  ratio  of  the  unit  of  volume  to  the  given  vol- 
ume. 

sol  -ld-1?,  adv.    [Eng.  solid;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  solid  manner;  firmly,  densely,  compactly, 

2.  In  a  solid  body. 

"The  Roman  Catholics  have  all  voted  solidly  for  the 
Tories."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*3.  Firmly,  truly;  on  solid  or  good  grounds;  au- 
thoritatively. 

"This  appears  to  be  only  a  groundless  sarmise;  as  is 
largely  and  solidly  proved  by  the  judicious  Bp.  Bull." — 
Waterfowl:  Works,  ii.  165. 

s6l -Id-ness,  s.    [Eng.  solid;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  solid,  dense,  or 
compact;  solidity. 

"The  closeness  and  solidness  of  the  wood  and  pith  of 
theoatte."— Bacon:  Nat.  Hist,,  g  635. 

2.  Soundness,  strength,  truth,  validity,  as  of  argu- 
ments, reasons,  principles,  &c. 

"  But  must  I  needs  want  soltdnesn,  because 
By  metaphors  I  speak?"        Banyan.-  Apology. 

sol'-Id-um,  subst.  [Lat.  nout.  sing,  of  solidus= 
solid.] 

1.  Arch. '.  Tho  die  of  a  pedestal. 

2.  ScotsLaw:  A  complete  sum. 

If  To  be  bound  in  solidum:  To  be  bound  for  the 
whole  debt,  though  only  one  of  several  obligants. 
When  several  debtors  aro  bound,  each  for  his  own 
share,  they  are  said  to  be  bound^ro  rata. 

*sol-Id-un'-gu-la,  s.pl,  [Latin  solidu$= -whole, 
entire,  and  un(jula~a  hoof.] 

Zo&l,;  A  lapsed  group,  equivalent  to  tho  modern 
Eouidse  (q.  v.}. 


oil,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chiii,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =  f. 
cian,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;     tion,     -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bol, 


solidungular 

sol-Id-ui  -gu-lar,  sSl-Id-un'-gu-lous,  a.  [SOL- 
IDUNGULA.]  Pertaining  to  the  Solidungula  (q.  v.) ; 
having  hoofs  that  are  whole  or  not  cloven. 

"It  is  plainly  Bet  down  by  Aristotle,  an  horse  and  all 
tolitlimgulnHS  or  whole-hoofed  animals  have  no  gall." — 
Brotone:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

fsol-Id-un  -gu-late,  a.  &  s.    [SOLIDUNOULA.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  Solidungula  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  A  quadruped  belonging  to  the  Sol- 
idungula. 

uSl  -Id-us,  s.    [Lat.] 

Bom.  Antiq.:  The  name  given  after  the  time  of 
Alexander  Severus  to  the  old  Roman  aureus,  a  coin 
of  the  value  of  about  $5.30,  according  to  the  present 
value  of  gold. 

*s6-ll-f  Id  -I-an,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  so(iw=alone,  and 
/!dee=faith.] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  who  maintains  that  faith  alone, 
without  works,  is  sufficient  for  justification. 

"Able  to  strangle  the  belief  of  s  Solijldtan." — Cleve- 
land: Works  (ed.  1699),  p.  86. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining    to   Solifidianism 
(q.  v.) ;  holding  the  doctrines  of  the  Solifidians. 

"A  aolijldian  Christian  is  a  nullifidian  Pagan,  and  con- 
futes his  tongue  with  his  hand." — Feltham:  Resolves, 
ft.  ii.,  res.  47. 

s6-ll-fld  -1-g.n-Is.ni,  «.    [Eng.  solifldian;  -ism.] 

Church  History:  The  doctrine  that  faith  is  the 
whole  of  religion,  such  doctrine  being  preceded  by 
an  erroneous  definition  of  faith.  It  is  of  two 
forms:  one  resting  the  whole  of  religion  in  the 
reception  of  correct  dogma  by  the  intellect ;  the 
other,  in  an  inner  sense  or  persuasion  of  the  man 
that  God's  promises  belong  to  him.  Both  lead  to 
Antinomianism.  The  term  was  often  applied  by 
controversialists  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification by  faith.  [JUSTIFICATION,  II.  4  (1).] 
(Mosheim's  Ecc.  Hint.,  p.  649.) 

*so  -11-form,  a.  [Lat.  sol  (genit.  soKs)=the  sun, 
and  /orma=form.]  Formed  like  the  sun;  resem- 
bling the  sun. 

"  Light,  and  sight  and  the  seeing  faculty,  may  both  of 
them  rightly  be  said  to  be  soliform  things,  or  of  kin  to 
the  sun." — Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  204. 

s6-Ul'-6-(luize,  v.  i.  fEng.  soliloqu(y) ; -ize.]  To 
ntter  a  soliloquy ;  to  talk  to  one's  self. 
"At  a  proper  time  and  place 
Religiously  soliloquize." 

Cooper:  Vert-vert,  ii. 

SO-lir-6-qu?.  *SO-lll-O-quie,  s.  [Latin  solilo- 
guium  (a  word  which  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo 
claimed  to  have  invented)  (Soliloq.,  2,  7),  from 
«oius=alone,  and  loquor=to  speak;  Fr.  soliloque; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  soliloquioT] 

1.  A  talking  to  one  s  self ;  a  monologue ;  a  talk- 
ing or  discourse  of  a  person  alone,  or  not  addressed 
to  others,  even  where  others  are  present. 

"Seeks  from  his  soliloquy  relief." 

Garth:  Dispensary. 

2.  A  written  composition  reciting  what  a  person 
is  supposed  to  say  to  himself. 

"  The  whole  poem  is  a  soliloquy:  Solomon  is  the  per- 
son that  speaks:  he  is  at  once  the  hero  and  the  author ; 
but  he  tells  us  very  often  what  others  say  to  him." — 
Prior. 

s8l'-I-pSd,  s6l'-I-pede,  subst.  [SOLIPEDES.]  An 
animal  belonging  to  the  Solipedes  (q.  v.). 

"  Solipedes,  or  firm-footed  animals,  as  horses,  asses,  and 
mules,  are  in  mighty  number." — Brotone :  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  vi.,  ch.  vi. 

*s5-llp  -e-dal,  *s5-Hp  -e-dous,  adj.  [Eng.  soli- 
ped ;  -al,  -ou8.]  Having  hoofs  which  are  not  cloven ; 
solidnngular. 

•so-llp'-l-des,  *BO-lIp  -I-da,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat., 
from  Lat.  so(idipe«=whole-hpofed.] 

Zoology:  Synonyms  of  Solidungula  (q.  v.).  The 
first  form  was  introduced  by  d'Azyr,  the  second  by 
Cuvier. 

*s6-ll-se  -auI-OU8,a<y.  [Lat.  so(=the  sun,  and 
sequor=to  follow.]  Following  the  course  of  the 
sun ;  as,  a  solisequious  plant. 

*s5l  -I-talre,  subst.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  solitariua= 
solitary  (q.  v.).J 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  One  who  lives  in  solitude ;  a  recluse,  a  hermit. 

"Often  have  I  been  going  to  take  possession  of  tran- 
quillity, when  your  conversation  has  spoiled  me  for  a 
solitaire."— Pop*.  (Toad.) 

2.  An  ornament  for  the  neck  or  ears ;  an  article  of 
jewelry  in  which  a  single  precious  stone  is  set;  a 
stud. 

"Before  a  solitaire:  behind 
A  twisted  ribbon." 

Hhenstone:  Progress  of  Taste,  i. 

3.  A  game  so  called,  which  can  be  played  by  one 
person  alone.    It  is  played  on    a  board  indented 
with  thirty-three  or  thirty-seven  hemispherical  hol- 
lows, in  which  an  equal  number  of  balls  is  placed. 
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One  ball  being  removed,  the  objectof  the  player  is 
to  remove  all  the  other  balls  except  one  by  taking 
them  as  in  the  game  of  draughts;  the  game  may 
bo  played  with  ordinary  playing  cards,  the  object 
being  to  so  combine  the  cards  that  similar  denom- 
inations may  bo  grouped. 
II.  Ornithology: 

1.  Pezophaps  solitaria.    [PEZOPHAPS.) 

2.  Ptilogonys   armillatus.      About   eight   inches 
long;  upper  parts  blue-gray;  cheeks  black;  breast 
ash-gray,  paler  on  belly.    It  is  noted  for  the  sweet- 
ness of  its  song. 

"As  far  as  I  know  the  food  of  the  Solitaire  is  exclusively 
berries." — Gosse.-  Birds  of  Jamaica,  p.  205. 

*sol-I-tar -I-gtn,  s.  [Lat.  sotttarm*=solitary.] 
A  hermit,  a  recluse. 

"All  the  dispersed  monks  and  other  solitartans  of 
Italy." — Twiadtn:  Monastic  Life. 

*SOl-I-t9,-rl'-e-ttf,  s.  [Eng.  solitary ;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  solitary  ;  solitariness. 

"  The  first  God  and  King,  immovable,  and  alway  remain- 
ing in  thesolitarietyot  his  own  unity." — Cudworth:  Intell. 
System,  p.  336. 

8<5l  -1-tg.r-l-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  solitary;  -ly.]  In  a 
solitary  manner ;  in  solitude ;  alone,  singly ;  with- 
out company. 

"Christian  was  walking  solitarily  by  himself." — Bun- 
yan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

sSl'-I-tar-I-ness,  *sol-i-tar-i-nesl  a.  [Eng. 
solitary;  -ness.'} 

1,  The  quality  or  state  of  being  solitary,  alone,  or 
by  one's  self. 

"Lyve  in  contemplation  and  solitarines."— Tyndall.- 
Works,  p.  196. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  deserted  or  soli- 
tary ;  solitude,  loneliness.    (Said  of  places.) 

*BOl-I-tar  -I-ty,  subst.  [Eng.  solitary ; -ty .]  Soli- 
tude, seclusion. 

"Abandoned  at  once  to  solitarity  and  penury."— IT, 
Taylor  of  Norwich:  Memoirs,  ii.  351. 

»S6i-I-tar'-I-us, «.    [Lat.=solitary.] 

Astron.:  A  small  constellation,  established  by 
Lemonnier,  above  Centaurus,  and  near  the  tail  of 
Hydra.  The  largest  star  is  of  the  sixth  magnitude. 

sSl  -I-tar-y\  *SOl-i-tar-ie,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  solitaire, 
from  Lat.  solitarius,  from  8oiifas=loneliness,  from 
so?u£=alone;  Sp.  &  Port,  solitario.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Living  or  being  alone;  not  having  company; 
being  by  one's  self ;  inclined  to  live  or  be  by  one's 
self.    (Cowper:  Task,  vi.  948.) 

2.  Not  much  visited  or  frequented;  retired,  se- 
cluded ;  remote  from  society ;  lonely. 

"Alone  within  her  solitary  hut." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

3.  Passed  or  spent  alone,  or  without  company ; 
lonely ;  as,  a  solitary  life. 

*4.  Away  from  the  sounds  of  human  life ;  still, 
gloomy,  dismal. 

"Let that  night  be  solitary,  let  no  joyful  voice  come 
therein." — Job  iii.  7. 

5.  Single,  individual,  only,  sole,  unique ;  as,  a  sol- 
itary example. 

II.  Botany :  Growing  singly.  A  solitary  flower  is 
usually  situated  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf,  less  frequently 
at  the  apex  of  a  stem  or  of  a  scape. 

*B.  As  subst. :  One  who  lives  alone  or  in  solitude ; 
a  hermit,  a  recluse. 

"  I  noted  that  the  Solitary's  cheek 
Confessed  the  power  of  nature." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

•J  Solitary  simply  denotes  the  absence  of  all 
beings  of  the  same  kind ;  thus  a  place  is  solitary  to 
a  man  where  there  is  no  human  being  but  himself ; 
and  it  is  solitary  to  a  brute  when  there  are  no 
brutes  with  which  it  can  hold  society.  Desert  con- 
veys the  idea  of  a  place  made  solitary  by  being 
shunned,  from  its  unfltness  as  a  place  of  residence  ; 
all  deserts  are  places  of  such  wildness  as  seem  to 
frighten  away  almost  all  inhabitants.  Desolate 
conveys  the  idea  of  a  place  made  solitary,  or  bare 
of  inhabitants,  and  all  traces  of  habitation,  by 
violent  means;  every  country  may  become  deso- 
late which  is  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  a  ravaging 
army.  (Crabb.) 

solitary-ants,  8.  pi. 

Entom.:  The  Mutillid»  (q.v.) 

solitary-bees,  s.  pi. 

Entomology:  Bees  not  living,  like  Apis  mtlliflca, 
the  Bombi,  &c.,  in  society.  They  consist  only  of 
true  males  and  true  females.  Some  form  their 
nests  in  old  posts  or  the  trunks  of  trees,  others  in 
the  stems  of  plants  of  which  the  pith  is  easily 
extracted,  or  in  cat  reed.,,  and  many  burrow  in  the 
ground  or  in  the  mortar  of  old  walls.  The  cells  ate 
made  of  earthy  or  vegetable  materials,  and  there 
are  not  the  fine  hexagona1  comb  of  the  genus  Apis. 


solmization 

solitary-confinement,  s. 

Law:  Confinement  apart  from  other  prisoners 
and  with  no  society  of  any  kind. 

solitary-glands,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  Simple  glands.    [GLAND,  s.,  H  (4).] 

solitary-snipe,  s.    [SNIPE,  II.] 

solitary-wasps,  s.  pi. 

Entomol. :  The  Eumenidce ;  wasps  not  living  in 
society.  They  consist  of  true  males  and  true 
females,  and  have  deeply-toothed  or  bifid  tarsal 
claws,  and  generally  long,  slender  mandibles.  They 
are  a  little  smaller  than  social  wasps,  are  often 
black,  with  the  thorax  spotted  and  the  abdomen 
with  yellow  rings.  They  breed  in  holes  in  sandy 
banks,  decaying  wood,  or  old  walls,  to  which  they 
bring  stores  of  caterpillars,  &c.,  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  fnture  larvee. 

sol  -I-tude,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  solitudo ^  from 
aoiu*=alone,  single;  Ital.  solitudine.'} 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  alone;  a  lonely 
life ;  loneliness. 

"O  solitude!  where  are  the  charms 
That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face?  " 

Coicper:  Alexander  Selkirk. 

2.  Remoteness  from  society ;  seclusion, loneliness; 
as,  the  tolitii.de  of  a  wood,  Ac. 

3.  A  lonely  place;  a  desert, 

"A  village  lees  than  Islington  will  grow, 

A.  solitude  almost."  Cowley:  On  Solitude. 

*s5-llv  -a-gant,  *s6-llv -a-goiis,  adj.  [Latin 
soJu*=alone,  and  vagans,  pr.  par.  of  vagor=to  wan- 
der.] Wandering  alone. 

"A  description  of  the  impure  drudge;  .  .  .  that  is 
to  say,  a  solivagant  or  solitary  vagrant."—  Granger; 
Ecclesiastes,  p.  89. 

so-live. s.    [Fr.] 

Build.:  A  joist,  rafter,  or  piece  of  wood,  either 
slit  or  sawed,  with  which  builders  lay  their  ceilings. 

sol-lar,  *sol-ere,  *sol-lare, s.  [Lat. solarium 
=  a  gallery  or  balcony  exposed  to  the  sun,  from  sol 
=  thesun.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  open  gallery  or  balcony,  at 
the  top  of  a  house,  exposed  to  the  sun ;  a  loft,  a 
garret,  an  apple-room. 

"The  recarriage  of  graine  from  the  same  into  lofts 
and  collars." — Holinshed:  Descript.  of  England,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  i  vi  ii. 

2.  Mining: 

(1)  One  of  the  platforms  at  the  ends  of  the  suc- 
cessive ladders  in  a  mine. 

(2)  A  mine  entrance. 

s8l-lec-i-to  (casch),  adv.    [Ital.] 
Music:  A  direction  denoting  that  the  music  is  to 
be  performed  with  care. 

•sSl-lSr-St ,  s.  [Fr.,  dimin.  of  O.  Fr.  soJJ«r=a 
slipper.] 

Old  Armor:  One  of  the  overlapping  plates  that 
formed  the  iron  shoe  of  an  armea  knight;  hence, 
often  applied  to  the  shoe  itself,  which  varied  some- 
what in  shape  at  different  periods. 

"The  toes  of  the  sollerets  are  made  preposterously  wide 
in  conformity  with  the  shoes  of  the  period."—  Knight: 
Pint.  Hist.  Eng.,  ii.  858. 

sSl'-ljf-a,  8.  [Named  after  Mr.  Richard  Horsman 
Solly.  F.  R.  S.,  a  vegetable  physiologist  and  anato- 
mist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Pittosporacese.  Climbing  shrubs, 
with  blue  flowers  in  cymes  opposite  to  the  leaves ; 
from  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

s8l-ml-za  -tion,  sol-mi-§a-tion,  subst.  [Fr.«* 
miser= to  sol-fa.  (Seedef.)] 

Music :  The  art  of  singing  certain  syllables  to  the 
notes  of  the  musical  scale,  as  opposed  to  the_use  of 
a  vowel  sound,  such  as  a  (ah),  e  (a),  i  (e),  Ac. 
The  earliest  known  form  in  use  among  the  Greeks 
was  pronounced  probably  ta,  te,  te,  to.  The  basis 
of  our  present  system  is  to  be  found  in  that  of 
Guido  d^rezzo,  in  the  eleventh  century,  who  named 
his  six  notes  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  after  the  initial 
notes  of  a  Latin  hymn.  [SCALE.]  This  system  was 
gradually  superseded  in  this  country  by  the  repi'ti- 
tion  of  fa,  sol,  la,  for  the  six  notes  of  the  scale, 
from  any  starting  point,  the  syllable  mi  being 
reserved  for  the  leading  note  only ;  thus,  fa,  sol,  la, 
fa,  sol,  la,  mi,  fa.  But  where  this  system  was  not 
adopted  the  name  ut  was  gradually  rejected  in 
favor  of  do  in  this  country,  and  si  was  the  name 
given  to  the  seventh  degree.  We  now  reach  the 
seven  recurring  syllables,  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si; 
but  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Boisgelou,  a  Frenchman,  suggested  the  following 
chromatic  series,  do  (or  ut),  de,  re,  ma,  mi,  fa,A. 
sol,/e,  la,  sa,  si.  This  idea  has  been  improved  and 
expanded  in  the  Tonic  sol-fa  system  as  now  used. 
The  use  of  sol-fa  syllables  gives  to  the  singer  merely 
a  rough  notion  of  tones  and  semitones ;  it  gives  no 
clue  to  the  mathematical  ratios,  or  "  proportion, 
of  notes. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     wS,    wSt,     here      camel,    her,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pSt, 
or.     w8re,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     sfin;     mate,     cub,    cttre.    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     SB,    OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


solo 

so  -16  (pi.  sd-los,  86  -II),  s.    [Ital.,  from  Lat. 
solus=  alone.] 


strictly  subordinate. 

"There  is  not  a  laborer  or  handicraftsman  that,  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  does  not  relieve  himself  with  solos  and 
sonatas."— Taller,  No.  222. 

solo-organ,  8. 

Music:  A  manual  or  clavier  of  an  organ,  having 
associated  with  it  stops  which,  for  the  most  part, 
are  intended  for  use  solo— in  simple  notes  as  op- 
posed to  chords. 

solo-stop,  8. 

Music  : 

1.  A  stop  or  register  of  a  solo  organ. 

2.  Any  stop  which  can  be  used  in  single  notes, 
•sol  -6-graph,  8.    [Lat.  so!=tho   sun,  and   Gr. 

grapho=to  write,  to  draw.] 

Photog.:  A  picture  taken  by  the  taibotype  or 
calotype  process. 

s6-16-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  solo;  -ist.~\  One  who  sings 
or  performs  alone,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  ac- 
companiment. 

"An  insuperable  difficulty  seems  to  be  found  in  the 
reluctance  of  the  soloists  to  undertake  the  music.  — Pall 
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sanctity  of  virtuous  courtship  and  marriage,  as 
opposed  to  polygamy  and  seduction,  was  a  theme 
worthy  of  a  place  in  Scripture.  Dr.  Gmsburg,  who 
holds  this  opinion,  considers  that  the  book,  which 
ho  divides  into  five  sections,  celebrates  the  ndelity 
to  her  lover  of  a  humble  village  maid  betrothed  to 
a  shepherd,  and  her  successful  resistance  to  the 
arts  with  which  King  Solomon  tried  to  induce  her 
to  enter  his  harem.  Ho  does  not  believe  that  It  was 
written  by  Solomon,  but  that  it  was  composed  just 
after  his  age.  It  is  not  directly  quoted  in  the  New 
Testament. 
(2)  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon:  [WISDOM.] 

Solomon's  puzzle,  s. 

Bot. :  Sedum  telephium. 

Solomon's  seal,  8. 

Bot.:  Polygonatum  multiflorum,  and  the  genus 
Polygonatum  (q.v.).  The  stem  ia  terete,  and  two 
to  three  feet  high;  the 
leaves,  which  are  three  to 
four  inches  long,  are  alter- 
nate, sub-bifarious,  andse- 
cund ;  the  peduncles  with 
two  to  five  flowers;  the 
perianth  is  tubular  cam- 
panulate,  greenish -white; 
the  berry  blue-black.  The 


peaceful,  from  shalam=to  be  safe,  to  be  at  peace.] 

Script.  Biography :  The  younger  son  of  David  and 

Bathsneba  (2  Sara.  xii.  24;  1  Chron.  iii.  5).    Ho  was 

B  reclaimed  king  in  opposition  to  Adomjah  by 
avid's  orders  just  before  his  death  (1  Kings  i. 
5-53).  Asking  from  God  "  an  understanding  heart" 
to  qualify  him  for  judging  the  people,  he  was  made 
thewisestof  men  (iii.  5-28,  iv.  31,  &c.).  "Hespake 
three  thousand  proverbs,  and  his  songs  were  a 
thousand  and  five"  (iv.  32);  he  "spake  also  of 
plants  and  animals  "  (33),  and  built  the  first  Tem- 
ple (vi.).  He  lived  in  great  magnificence  (iv.  22-28, 
vii.  1-12,  x.),  and  Israel,  though  too  heavily  taxed 
(xii.  10),  enjoyed  great  prosperity  under  his  rule 
(iv.  20,  21).  In  his  old  age  he  had  an  extensive 
harem  of  Gentile  women,  by  whom  he  was  led  into 
idolatry,  and  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  the  limits  of  which  were  wider 
than  at  any  previous  or  subsequent  period  (iv.  21, 
xi.).  By  the  received  Hebrew  chronology,  Solomon 
was  born  about  B.  C.  1033.  His  reign  of  forty  years 
(xi.  42)  extended  from  B.  C.  1015  to  975. 

H  (1)  The  Song  of  Solomon : 

Old  Test.  Canon :  Heb.  Shir  hasshirim,  Sept.  Asma 
asmaton,  Vulg.  Canticum  Canticorum,  all  =  the 
Song  of  Songs  [CANTICLES],  i.  e.,  the  song  more 
beautiful  or  more  excellent  than  all  others.  It 


Job  and  Ruth.  The  external  evidence  that  it  formed 
part  of  the  Jewish  canon  is  unimpeachable,  almost 
the  only  point  connected  with  the  book  about  which 
there  has  been  no  controversy.  The  chief  disputes 
have  turned  on  the  method  of  interpretation. 
Three  views  have  been  entertained:  (1)  That  it 
should  be  taken  literally  as  a  poetic  description  of 
actual  occurrences,  or,  perhaps,  of  conceptions  like 
those  of  a  modern  novel ;  (2)  that  it  is  a  spiritual 
allegory;  and  (3)  (a  combination  of  both  views) 
that  it  has  a  literal  meaning  typifying  spiritual 
truth.  The  second  hypothesis  arose  in  the  Jewish 
Church  prior  to  A.  D.  90,  for  in  that  year  the  San- 
hodrim  decided  in  its  favor.  The  Talmudists 
strongly  held  it,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  the 
prevalent  view  among  the  Jews.  They  believe  that 
the  Beloved  (ii.  8,  9, 16,  &c.)  is  God,  his  loved  one 
(ii.  10-13,  &c.)  the  Jewish  nation  and  Church,  and 
the  theme  of  the  book  his  dealings  with  his  people 
from  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  or  even  from  the  call 
of  Abraham,  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  and  the 
building  of  the  third  temple.  This  explanation 
soon  found  its  way  into  the  Christian  Church,  and 
prevailed  till  Origen  substituted  for  it  the  view, 
now  generally  received,  that  the  Beloved  is  Christ 
and  his  love  the  Christian  Church.  (See  the  head- 
ings in  the  A.  V.  to  the  several  chapters.)  Theodore 
of  Mopsuostia  introduced  the  typical  explanation 
that  the  Song  primarily  celebrated  the  marriage  of 
Solomon  with  Pharaoh's  daughter  (1  Kings  iii.  1, 
ix.  24).  This  view  is  still  held  by  many. 

The  literal  view  and  the  uncanonicity  of  the  Song 
were  maintained  about  the  time  of  our  Lord  by  the 
School  of  Shammai,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Hillel, 
who  adopted  the  allegorical  interpretation.  It 
arose  again  among  the  Jews  about  A.  D.  1100,  and 
still  has  supporters.  Sebastian  Castellio  (1515- 
.I'ltiS)  timidly  suggested  it  in  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  wished  the  work  removed  from  the  Canon. 
Jacob!  (mi),  Herder  (1778),  Ewald  (1826),  Dr.  Pye 
Smith  (1818-21),  Dr.  Davidson  (1856),  and  many 
.others  also  took  the  literal  view.  Some  held  that  if 
the  work  had  no  spiritual  reference  it  should  be 
.deemed  uncanonical ;  others  maintained  that  the 


solpuqa,  solipuga,  salpuga 
=prob.  Galeodesarenoides.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Galeo- 
didee  (q.  v.) ;  tarsi  of  the 
second  and  third  pairs  of 
legs  four -join  ted,  of  the 
fourth  pair  seven-jointed.  Solomon  s  boal. 

851  -pu-gld,  8.  [SOLPU-  1.  Flower  2.  Longitud- 
OIDEA.]  Any  individual  of  in8lP1±e?n 

the Solpugidea  (q.v.). 

"The  muscular  system  of  Solpugids  appears  to  be  very 
similar  to  that  of  other  Arachnids." — Encyc.  Brit.  (ed. 

SOl-pu-gld'-S-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
tolpuga  (q.v.),  and  Gr.  etdos=form.] 

Zool.:  A  tropical  or  sub-tropical  order  of  Arach- 
nida,  with  one  family,  Galeodides  or  Galoodidse 
(q.v.),  containing  five  genera.  Rbax,  Jsllopus, 
Galeodes,  Solpuga,  and  Gluvia,  characterized  by 
the  sub-divisions  of  thetarsal  joints  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  pairs  of  legs.  They  are  nocturnal 
in  habits  and  extremely  pugnacious,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  are  venomous. 

tsol-pu'-gl-des,  ts5l-pu -gl-dse,  s.  pi.    [SOL- 

ZoOl. :  The  same  as  GALEODID.J:  (q.  v.). 

*s5l'-stead,  s.  [Lat.  sof=the  sun,  and  English 
stead.]  The  same  as  SOLSTICE  (q.  v.). 

"If  It  be  gathered  about  the  summer  solstead."— P. 
Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxvi.,  oh.  v. 

s5l  -stt$e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  so!8rrtium=lit.  a 
point  (in  the  ecliptic)  at  which  the  sun  seems  to 
stand  still:  soZ=tne  sun,  and  stitum  for  statum,  pa. 
par.  of  sisto,  a  reduplicated  form  of  sto= to  stand; 
Sp.  &  Port.soteticio;  Ital.  solstizio.] 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  stopping  or  standing  still  of  the 
sun. 

"The  supernatural  solstice  of  the  sun  in  the  days  of 
Joshua."— Sir  I'.  Browne.  (Webster.) 

1.  Astronomy  : 

(1)  (PI.):  The  solstitial  pom  ts(q.v.l. 

(2)  The  time  at  which  the  sun  stands  fora  little 
at  one  or  other  of  the  solstitial  points  before  again 
moving  back  obliquely  toward  the  equator.  _  The 
summer  solstice  of  the  northern  hemisphere  is  on 
June  21,  the  winter  on  Dec.  22 ;  the  summer  solstice 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  is  on  Dec.  22,  the  win- 
ter on  June  21.    [CANCER,  CAPEICOKN.] 

s5l-stl -tial,  »s8l-stt'-tiall  (t  as  sh),  o.  [Fr. 
solstitial,  solsticial.~] 

1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  solstices. 
"Thesummer  solstitiall  tropicke."—  P.  Holland-  Pliny, 

bk.  ii.,  oh.  In. 

2.  Happening  at  a  solstice,  or  at  midsummer. 

"  Sirius  parched  with  heat 
Solstitial  the  green  herb."—  Philips:  Cider,  bk.  i. 

solstitial-colure,  s.    [COLUKE.] 


eel . 

The  distance  of  each  from  the  equator  is  equal  to 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  about  23°  27'. 

sSl-U-bll  -I-t£,  s.    [Eng.  soluble ;  -ity.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 


solution 

*2.  Capability  of  being  solved,  resolved,  answered, 
cleared  up,  or  disentangled ;  as,  the  solubility  of  a 
problem. 

II.  Bot.  (of  a  pericarp) :  Separation  at  the  trans- 
verse contractions  into  several  closed  portions,  as 
in  Ornithopus. 

sol  -u-ble,  "SOl-U-bil,  o.  [Fr.  soluble,  from  Lat. 
solubilis,  fmmsolutus, pa.par. of  solvo=to  dissolve; 
Sp.  soluble;  Ital.  solubile.\ 

1.  Capable  of  being  dissolved  in  a  fluid;  admitting 
or  capable  of  solution  ;  dissolvable. 
»2.  Relaxed. 

"Alois  their  eating  and  drinking  surely,  which  keeps 
their  bodies  clear  and  soluble."— Beaum.  *  Flet.:  Scornful 
Lady,  iv.  1. 

*3.  Capable  of  being  solved,  resolved,  answered, 
cleared  up,  or  disentangled,  as  a  problem,  doubt, 
question,  &c. 
soluble-glass,  s. 

Chem. :  An  impure  alkaline  silicate,  prepared  by 
fusing  for  five  or  six  hours  a  mixture  of  quartz, 
carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  potash,  and  pow- 
dered charcoal,  pulverizing  the  fused  mass,  boiling 
with  water  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  concentrat- 
ing the  solution  to  a  specific  gravity  of  V24  to  1'26. 
It  is  usedtorendertextile  fabrics  less  combustible, 
and  as  a  varnish  to  preserve  stone.  The  soda  com- 
pound is  largely  used  by  calico-printers  and  soap 
manufacturers. 

Sol'-u-ble-nSss,  s.     [Eng.  soluble;   -ness.']    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  soluble ;  solubility. 
SO'-Ium,  s.    [Lat.=ground.]    A  piece  of  ground. 
B6-lus(fem.  s6'-la),ct.  [Lat.]   Alone.    (Used  in 
dramatic  directions  or  the  like ;  as,  enter  the  king 
solus.) 

sfi-lute',  a.    [Lat.  solutus,  pa.  par.  of  solvo=to 
loose,  to  melt.] 
*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Loose,  free,  discursive. 

"As  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  solute  and  at 
large,  there  have  been  divers  kinds.  —Bacon .-  Advance- 
ment of  Learning. 

2.  Relaxed ;  hence,  merry,  joyous. 

"A  brow  solute  and  ever-laughing  eye." 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ii.  579. 

3.  Soluble ;  as,  a  solute  salt. 

II.  Bot. :  Completely  separate  from  the  neighbor- 
ing parts. 
*s6-lute',  v.  t.    [SOLUTE,  o.] 

1.  To  dissolve. 

2.  To  resolve,  to  answer,  to  confute. 

"  With  this  special  note  of  remembrance  in  the  margin, 
M.  Juels  allegation  saluted."— Jewell:  Reply,  p.  16S. 

3.  To  absolve. 

"  Without  the  blynde  bussings  of  a  papist  may  no  sinne 
bQsoluted." — Bale:  Image,  pt.  ii. 

sfi-lu'-tion,  *SO-lU-cl-on,  s.  [Fr.  solution,  from 
Lat.  solutionem,  accus.  of  solutio=a  loosing,  from 
solutus,  pa.  par.  of  solvo=to  loose,  to  melt;  Sp.  so- 
lucion;  Ital.  soluzione.'] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  separating  the  parts  of  any  body; 
disruption,  breach. 

*2.  Dissolution,  disunion. 

"  This  sojuf  ton  of  the  sonls  or  spirits  of  wicked  men  and 
demons  from  their  vehicles." — More:  Immort.  of  the  Soul, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  xviii. 

*3.  Release,  deliverance,  discharge. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

5.  The  act  of  solving,  explaining,  answering,  or 
clearing  up,  as  a  problem,  question,  doubt ;  the  state 
of  being  solved,  explained,  answered,  or  cleared  up. 

"  Hellen  tooke  on  her 
Th'  ostents  solution,  and  did  this  prefer." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xv. 

6.  That  which  serves  to  solve,  explain,  answer,  or 
clear  upj  a  problem,  question,  doubt,  or  the  like; 
explanation,  resolution. 

"Two  sentences,  'It  is  very  common,'  or  '_It  la  very 
strange,'  make  at  once  the  sum  and  the  detail  of  their 
philosophy  and  of  their  belief,  and  are  to  them  a  solution 
of  all  difficulties." — Bishop  Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  i., 
ser.  11. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  the  product  of  the 
action,  as  well  as  the  action  itself,  whereby  a  solid 
or  gaseous  body  in  contact  with  a  liquid,  suffers 
liquefaction ;  or  to  the  union  of  one  liquid  with 
another  when  each  is  capable  of  taking  up  only  a 
limited  quantity  of  the  other.  The  solution  of  a 
solid  in  a  liquid  is  usually  attended  with  a  fall  of 
temperature,  excepting  where  solution  is  preceded 
by  the  formation  of  a  definite  chemical  compound. 
The  solution  of  one  liquid  with  another  occurs 
without  change  of  temperature,  excepting  in  cases 


boll,    boy;     p6iit,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     »ion,     -sion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble.     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


solutive 

in  \vbich  chemical  union  takes  place,  as  in  the  dilu- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  with  water.  The  solvent 
power  of  liquids,  with  few  exceptions,  is  increased 
by  rise  of  temperature. 

2.  Civil  Law:  Payment;  satisfaction  of  a  cred- 
itor. 

3.  Math.:  The  operation  of  finding  such  values 
for  the  unknown  parts  as  will  satisfy  the  conditions 
of  the  problem.    Problems  may  be  solved  algebraic- 
ally or  geometrically.    The  term  is  frequently  used 
to  denote  the  answer  or  result  of  the  operation 
itself. 

4.  Pathol.:  The  termination  of  a  disease,  either 
with  or  without  critical  signs.    Applied  also  to  a 
crisis. 

5.  Pharm. :  A  watery  preparation,  either  of  inor- 
ganic   substances   or  of  certain    definite    active 
organic  principles.    (Garrod.) 

"Aretaeus,  to  procure  sleep,  recommends  a  solution  of 
Opium  in  water  to  foment  the  forehead." — Arbuthnot. 

*sol  -u-tlve,  a.  [French  solutif;  Sp.  &  Italian 
solutivo.} 

1.  Tending  to  dissolve ;  loosening,  laxative. 

"Though  it  would  not  be  so  abstersive,  opening,  nnd 
solutire  as  mead,  yet  it  will  be  more  lenitive  in  sharp 
diseases. ' ' — Bacon. 

2.  Capable  of  being  dissolved  or  loosened. 
Sol  -V9-,  s.    [See  dof.  of  compound.] 
Solva-group,  s. 

Geol.:  A  group  of  Lower  Cambrian  Rocks,  con- 
sisting of  Purple,  Red,  and  Gray  Grit  flags  and 
slates,  with  Crustaceans  (Ostracoda  and  Trilobites) . 
Found  at  Solva,  near  St.  Davids,  Pembrokeshire, 
the  Harlech  Mountains,  Bray  Head,  Wales,  &c. 
(Etheridge.) 

sol  -Vfc-bll  -I-tyS  s,    [ Eng.  solvable ;  -it j/.] 

1.  Capability  of  being  solved;  solubility. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  solvent,  or  able  to 
pay  all  just  debts. 

s5l  -V^-ble,  *s5l'-Vl-ble,  a.    [Fr.=payable.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  solved,  resolved,  or  explained. 

"I  do  not  inquire  how  or  where,  because  it  is  not  sol- 
vible."—Hale.-  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  56. 

*2.  Capable  of  being  paid. 

"A  set  summe  solvable  out  of  the  exchequer."— Fuller. 
Church  Hist.,  vi.  S26. 

*3.  Solvent. 

"Be  sure  their  men  are  solvable." — Wycherlej/:  Love  in 
a  Wood,  iii.  4. 

*spl  -v^-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  solvable ;  -ness.]  Sol- 
vability. 

solve,  v.  t.  [Latin  solvo=to  loosen,  to  relax,  to 
solve,  for  seluo,  from  ee  =  apart,  and  luo~to  loosen; 
Sp.  &  Port,  solver:  Ital.  solvere.] 

1.  To  explain  or  clear  up  the  difficulties  in;  to 
free  from  difficulty  or  perplexity;  to  make  clear; 
to  give  or  furnish  a  solution  of. 

"Nor  could  this  difficulty  have  been  solved,  if  the 
Scriptures  had  not  solved  it  for  us." — Gilpin:  Sermons, 
vol.  iii.,  ser.  24. 

*2.  To  put  an  end  to;  to  stop. 

"He  would  solve  high  dispute 
With  conjugal  caresses."    Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  66. 

3.  To  operate  upon  by  calculation  or  mathemat- 
ical processes,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  required  result ; 
as,  to  solve  a  problem. 

*s5lve,  s.    [SOLVE,  «.]    Solution. 
"The soli's  is  this,  that  thou  dost  common  grow." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  G9. 

s6r-ven-9y\  subst.  [Eng.  solven(t):  -cy.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  solvent ;  ability  to  pay  all 
just  debts  or  claims. 

"The  debtor  prescribing  .  .  .  the  medium  of  his 
solvency  to  the  creditor." — Burke:  French  Revolution. 

sSl'-vend,  s.  [Lat.  solvendus,  fut.  pass.  par.  of 
solvo=to  solve  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  A  substance  designed  to  be  dissolved,  as 
distinguished  from  a  solvent  (q.  v.). 

s5l  -vent,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  solvens,  genit.  solventis, 
pr.  par.  of  solvo=to  solve  (q.  v.).J 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  dissolving. 

2.  Able  to  pay  or  meet  all  just  debts  or  claims. 

"He  [the  good  man]  thinks  God  abundantly  solvent, 
and  himself  never  the  poorer  for  laying  out  in  his 
behalf."— Barrow.-  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  81. 

3.  Sufficient  to  meet  and  pay  all  just  debts  or 
claims.  t 

"The  directors  and  other  shareholders  contended  that 
the  company  was  solvent."— London  Standard. 

B.  As  substantive ; 

Chem.:  Any  liquid  or  menstruum  which  maybe 
employed  to  absorb  or  take  up  into  solution  a  solid, 
a  gas,  or  another  liquid. 

"By  a  substitution  of  burnt  alum  for  vitriol,  but  in  a 
far  less  proportion,  we  made  solvents  for  silver." — Boyle- 
Works,  iii.  450. 
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s5l  -ver,  s.  [Eng.  splf(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  or  that 
which  solves  or  explains. 

so  ma,-,  pref.    [SOMATO-.] 

so  -m&,  s.    [Sansc.  =  (l)  the  moon,  (2)  (see  clef.).] 

Compar.  Religions:  A  plant  growing  in  Northern 
India,  probably  Asclepias  acida,  from  which  in 
\edic  times  was  manufactured  an  intoxicating 
liquor,  acceptable  not  merely  to  men,  but  to  the 
gods,  whom  it  was  supposed  to  animate  to  great 
achievements. 

Brahma  Somaj,  Brahma  Samdj: 
Compar.  Religions:  A  Hindu  theistic  sect,  exist- 
ing chiefly  in  Bengal.  It  was  founded  by  a  Brah- 
man of  high  descent,  Rammohun  Roy.  Born  about 
1774,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  to  attack  the 
idolatry  of  modern  Hinduism,  and  continued  to  do 
so  throughoubthis  life,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  countenanced  by  the  Vedas  (q.  v.),  and  trans- 
lated the  Vedant  (an  old  summary  of  the  Vedas) 
into  Hindustanee  and  Bengalee,  publishing  in  1861 
an  extract  of  it  into  English.  He  opposed  the  burn- 
ing of  widows.  [ SUTTEE.]  In  1820  he  sent  forth  in 
English,  Sanskrit,  and  Bengalee,  a  seriesof  extracts 
from  the  New  Testament,  entitled  The  Precepts  of 
Jesus,  the  Guide  to  Peace  and  Happiness.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  divine  mission  of  Christ,  but  held  at 
the  same  time  the  Vedas  to  be  a  revelation  from 
God.  In  1828  he  established  the  Brahma  Somaj, 
which  called  into  existence  as  an  antagonist  to 
it  the  Dharma  Sabha,  to  defend  Hindu  orthodoxy. 
Sent  in  1830  by  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  to  London 
with  the  title  of  Rajah,  to  prefer  a  complaint  about 
a  financial  matter,  he  arrived  in  April,  1831,  gained 
what  he  had  come  to  seek,  fraternized  with  the 
English  Unitarians,  and,  dying  on  Sept.  27,  1833, 
near  Bristol,  was  interred,  according  to  instruc- 
tions which  ho  had  left,  without  Christian  rites, 
lest  the  report  that  he  had  been  converted  and  lost 
caste  might,  by  a  law  then  existing  in  Bengal,  de- 
prive his  children  of  their  inheritance.  Rammohun 
predicted  that  after  his  death  Christians,  Hindus, 
and  Mohammedans  would  all  claim  him.  They 
did ;  but  in  his  final  stage  of  religious  evolution  he 
seems  to  have  held  only  the  doctrines  of  philosophic 


some 

L'.  Th;it  branch  of  physics  which  treats  of  matter 
and  its  properties. 

3.  A  treatise  or  teaching  concerning  the  human 
body. 


considered  as  divided, 
so  mat  &  pleftr-al,  s.     [Eng.  somatopleur(e) ; 

Kmhryoloyy :  Belonging  to  or  connected  with  the 

somatoplcure. 

so  mat -6  plefire,  s.  [Pref .  somato-.  and  Greek 
pleura=tho  side.]  [SPLANCHNOPLEURE.] 

*so  ma  tot  6-mjf,  s.  [SOMATOME.]  The  dissec- 
tion of  the  human  body  ;  anatomy. 

som  -ber.som  -bre  (bre  as  ber),  a.  &  s.  [French 
somlire,  from  Lat.  sM&  =  under,  and  umbra=a  shade : 
Port.  som&r/o=dark,  gloomy,  fromsoni6ra=shade.J 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Dull,  dark,  gloomy,  dusky ;  as,  a  somber  hue. 

2.  Dismal,  downcast,  dull,  gloomy,  melancholy 

"And  late  in  Hagley  you  were  seen, 
With  blood-shed  eyes,  and  somber  mien." 

Grainger:  Solitude. 
*B.  As  subst. :  Gloom,  obscurity,  sombcrness. 

-ber  If ,  sSm  -bre-ly  (bre  as  bSr),  adverb. 
..-  somber;  -/;/.]  Gloomily,  dospoiidiuglr,  dis- 
lly. 


-n'-Jji 
858-888.)    The    Brahma  Somaj.   when    deprived   of 

its  founder,  languished  for  a  time,  but  in  1841    it 
received  a  fresh  impulse  from  Babu  Debendra  Nath 


"The  outrage  which  they  sombrrly  predict  will  be  per- 
petrated."—  AY.  James's  Gazette,  April  16,  1886. 

som  -ber-ness,  som  -bre-ness  (bre  ai  ber) 
subst.  [English  somber;  ->iess.]  Gloom,  darkness, 
gloominess. 

_x™  »,,;;..    T»~       r.«i       .     •  ,      j    *  c. 

Bom  orer  -ite,  «•  [After  the  island  of  Sombrero, 

wl^e  toua'1  •  s^a,-.-ttf  (f  "»•)•] 

Sl"li  A,  har,d  f"1'!,'.''  euano,  consisting  pnnci- 
pa"y  ot  Ph"sphato  of  lime. 

som-bre  -ro,  subst.  [Sp.,  from  «omtira=a  shade.] 
[SOMBER.]  A  broad-rimmed  hat. 

*som  -brous,  adj.  [SOMBEK.]  Somber,  gloomy, 
dull 

"A  morbid  melancholy,  which,  at  certain  intervals, 
gave  to  all  things  around  him  a  sombrous  hw."-K,wx. 
On  Grammar  Schools. 

snmhrn,,*-    I,,  n    In 


and  the  Missionary  Institutions.  As  numbers  in- 
creased, it  became  evident  that  there  were  in  the 
Somaj  a  conservative  and  a  progressive  party,  and 
about  1863  the  latter  broke  off  from  the  association 
on  the  question  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Vedas, 
and,  under  the  leadership  of  Babu  Keshub  Chunder 
Sen.  founded  what  they  considered  churches  rather 
than  societies  throughout  Bengal,  the  northwestern 
provinces,  the  Punjaub,  Bombay,  and  Madras.  In 
1870  Koshub  visited  England,  finding  his  nearest 
allies  in  the  Unitarians.  Both  sections  have  sing- 
ing, prayer,  and  add/esses  or  sermons  in  their 
assemblies.  The  seeming  brethren  consider  them- 
selves to  be  founding  the  Indian  Church  of  the 
future,  adopting  the  essence  of  the  gospel  without 
the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

so-mat-,  pref.    [SOMATO-.] 

so-ma-ter  -I-g.,  s.  [Pref.  somat-,  and  Gr.  tereo= 
to  guard.  (Agassiz.)] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Auatidte,  with  five  species, 
from  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  regions.  Bill  swollen 
and  elevated  at  base ;  nostrils  lateral,  oval ;  legs, 
short;  feet  of  three  anterior  toes,  broadly  webbed ; 
wings  of  moderate  length ;  tail  short. 

tso-ma  tl-a  (t  as  sh),  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Gr.  somation 
=  a  small  body.l 

Bot. :  Saccardo's  name  for  certain  small  moving 
bodies  in  the  fovilla  of  pollen  grains. 

*so-mat-Ic,  *so-mat -Ic-gil,  a.  [Gr.  somatikos, 
pertaining  to  the  body,  from  soma  (genit.  somatos) 
=  tho  body.l  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  body;  of  the 
nature  of  a  body ;  corporeal. 

so-mat -Ics,  8.  [SOMATIC.]  The  same  as  SOM AT- 
OLOQY  (q.  v.). 

so -mftj-tlst,  s.  [SOMATIC.]  One  who  admits  the 
existence  of  corporeal  or  material  beings  only ;  one 
who  denies  the  existence  of  spiritual  substances';  a 
materialist. 

_so-mat-6-,  80-mat-,  pref.  [Greek  soma  (genit. 
8<>maros)=:the  body.]  Pertaining  to  or  connected 
with  the  body. 

so-mat'-6-C^st,  s.  [Pref.  somato-,  and  Eng.  cyst 
(q.  v.).] 

Comp.Anat.:  A  peculiar  cavity  into  which  the 
proximal  end  is  modified  in  the  Calycophoridsp. 

S0-mgi-t6l  -0-^,  s.  [Pref.  somato-,  and  Gr.  logos 
=  a  discourse.]^ 

1.  The  doctrine  of  bodies  or  material  substances. 
Opposed  to  psychology  (q.  v.). 


J,  8.    [English  sombrous;  -/less.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  somber  or  sombrous; 
somborness,  gloom 

s6me,  *som,  *sum  (pi.  *somme,  *swmme),  adj.  A 
adv.  [A.  S.  sum=some  one,  a  certain  one,  one  (pi. 
xume) ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  sumr;  Dan.  somme  (pi.); 
Sw.  somlige  (pi.) ;  Goth.  su»ia=some  one ;  O.  H.  Gor. 
sum.  Allied  to  same  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Expressing  a  certain  quantity  of  a  thing,  but 
indeterminate ;  consisting  of  a  quantity  or  portion 
more  or  less. 

"I  will  give  him  some  relief." 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

2.  Expressing  a  number   of   persons   or   things, 
greater  or  less,  but  indeterminate. 

"  Bore  us  some  leagues  to  sea." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

IT  In  these  two  senses  some  is  frequently  used 
absolutely  without  a  noun.  [8.] 

"  Bate  me  some,  and  I  will  pay  you  some." — Shakesp.' 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  6. 

3.  Indicating  a  person  or  thing,  not  known,  or  not 
specifically  or  definitely  pointed  out.    (Often  used 
almost  as  equivalent  to  the  indefinite  article.) 

"Let  us  slay  him  and  cast  him  into  some  pit,  and  we 
will  say  some  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him." — Genesis 
uivii.  20. 

H  In  this  case  frequently  followed  by  or  other,  or 
another. 

4.  Expressing  indeterminately  that  a  thing  is  not 
very  groat  or  extensive ;  a  little,  a  moderate,  a  cer- 
tain ;  as,  This  is  in  some  degree  true. 

If  In  some  sections  of  this  country  used  to  express 
the  opposite  idea  to  the  above ;  as,  The  canebrakea 
of  Louisiana  are  some,  i.  o.  great. 

5.  Used  before  a  noun  of  number,  and  equivalent      i 
to  about  or  near. 

"  Some  thousands  of  these  logs." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  1 

If  Sometimes  used  before  a  noun  singular. 
"Some  hour  before  you  took  me." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night.il.  L 

6.  Considerable  in  number  or  quantity ;  as,  It  is 
some  distance  away. 

7.  Expressing  those  of  one  part  or  portion,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  others ;  certain. 

"And  everich  hath  of  God  a  propre  gift, 
Sum  this,  som  that,  as  that  Mmliketh  shift." 

Chaucer:  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     Amidst,     whSt,     fall,     father;     we,    w«t,     here,     camel,    h8r,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    p8t, 
or,     wbre,     wplf,     wBrk,     who,     s&n;   'mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     89.    03  =  e:     ey  =  a.      au  =  Sw. 


-some 

8.  Used  without  a  noun,  and  almost  as  equivalent 
to  a  pronoun  or  noun. 

"  Some  to  the  shores  do  fly, 
Some  to  the  woods."        Daniel.     (Todd.) 

^f  Frequently  followed  by  of. 

"  Some  of  your  functions,  mistress." 

Slmkesp.:  Othello,  iv.  2. 

9.  Used  pronom  in  ally,  and  equivalent  to  one. 

"Go,  some  of  you,  and  fetch  a  looking-glass." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iv. 

B.  As  adv. :  Somewhat,  a  little,  rather.  Used  by 
illiterate  persons  for  somewhat,  something. 

*TJ"  All  and  some :  One  and  all. 

*-Some,  suff.  [A.S.  -sum,  as  in  wyn-sttm=  win-some; 
cf.  Icel.  samr,  as  in  fridh-samr=  peaceful ;  Ger.  -sawi, 
as  in  langsam=slow;  Dutch  -zaam.  Identical  in 
origin  with  same  (q.  y.)  and  equivalent  to  like.^  A 
suffix  used  with  certain  adjectives  and  substantives, 
as  handsome,  gladsome,  blithesome,  gamesome,  win- 
some, <fec.,  to  indicate  a  considerable  degree  of  the 
quality  expressed  by  the  adjective,  as  mettlesome  = 
full  of  mettle  or  spirit,  etc. 

some  -bod-y4,  s.    [Eng.  some,  and  body.] 

1.  A  person  unknown  or  uncertain ;  a  person  inde- 
torminate. 

"If  languages  and  copies  all  cry,  No! 
Somebody  proved  it  centuries  ago." 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  501. 

2.  A  person  of  consideration  or  importance. 
"Before these  days  rose  up  Theudas,  boasting  himself 

to  be  somebody."— Acts,  v.  86. 

some  -deal,  *some-dele,  *some-del,  *some- 
dele,  adv.  &  s.  [A.  S.  sumdcel.] 

A.  As  adv.:  In  some  degree  or  measure;  some- 
what. 

"  Now  old  and  somedele  grey."— Scott;  Antiquary,  ch.  vi. 

B.  Assubst.:  Some  part  or  portion  ;  some. 

"Then  Brenne  .  .  .  sayd  in  his  game,  ryche  goddes 
must  gyueto.men  somedele  of  theyr  rychesse."— Fabyan; 
Chrunycle,  ch.  zzzi. 

ts6me  -gate,  adv.  [Eng.  some,  and  gate.]  Some- 
how, somewhere.  (Scotch.) 

"He  could  somegate  gar  the  wee  pickle  sense  he  had 
gang  further."— Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  viiL 

s6me'-ll6"w,  adv.  [Eng.  some,  and  how.]  In  some 
way  or  other,  one  way  or  other;  in  a  manner  not 
yet  known,  explained,  or  defined. 

"They  may  be  swelled  somehow,  so  as  to  shorten  the 
length."—  Cneyne. 

*som-er,  s.  [O.  Fr.  somier.  sommier,  sumer.]  'A 
sumpter-horse  (q.  v.) ;  a  pack-horse. 

"Our  land  dooth  yield  no  asses,  and  therefore  we  want 
the  generation  of  mules  and  somers."— Holinshed:  De- 
script.  Eng.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

s6m  -§r-Bault,  s&m  -Sr-set  U) ,  *sum>mSr- 
saut,  *som-er-saut,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  soubre- 
sault,  from  Ital.  sopra  salto,  from  sopra  (Lat.  supra) 
=  aoove,  and  salto  (Lat.  saltus)  =  a  leap,  a  bound.] 
A  leap  in  which  a  man  turns  heels  over  head,  alight- 
ing on  his  feet. 

"  I  will  only  make  him  break  his  neck  in  doing  a  somer- 
set."— Beaum.  <*•  Flet.:  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  iv. 

s&m  -er-set  (2),  s.    [See  def.j 

Saddlery:  A  saddle  padded  before  the  knee  and 
behind  the  thigh ;  originally  made  for  Lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name,  who  had 
lost  his  leg  below  the  knee  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

*s6m  -5r-set,  v.  i.  [SOMERSAULT,  subst.]  To  turn 
heels  over  head. 

"In  such  extraordinary  manner  does  dead  Catholicism 
lomerset  and  caper." — Carlyle:  French.  Revolution,  Pt.  II., 
i)k.  iv.,  ch.  ii. 

s&rn -er-Vlll-lte  (1),  s.  [After  Soraerville,  New 
Tersey,  where  found ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  three  distinct  vari- 
•ties:  (11  A  thin,  green,  transparent  incrustation; 
'-)  bluish-green,  earthy,  light,  becoming  transparent 
vhen  immersed  in  water;  (3)  pale  greenish-blue 
md  sufficiently  hard  to  take  a  polish.  Composition : 
.'ariable,  but  is  essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of 
opper  mixed  with  free  silica. 

sftm -er-Vlll-He  (2),  ».  [After  Dr.  Somerville; 
uff.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  sommervi7/i(.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  MELILITE  (q.  v.). 

*s6m'-er-w6rt,  s.     [Mid.  Eug.  somer= summer, 

nd  wort.]     [SUMMERWOBT.l 

Botany .  The  genus  Aristolochia.  (Britten  <&  Hol- 

some'-tnlng  s.  &  adv.    [A.  S.  sumdhing.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  indeterminate  or  unknown  event ;  an  affair, 
matter ;  as,  Something  has  happened. 

2.  An  indeterminate,    unknown,   or   unspecified 
mtorial,  thing,  or  substance;  as,  There  is  some- 
unyin  the  way 
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3.  A  part,  a  portion  more  or  less ;  some ;  an  indefi- 
nite quantity  or  degree ;  a  little. 

"  To  the  most  of  praise  add  something  more." 

Shakesp. .-  Sunnet  85. 

4.  An  indeterminate  or  unspecified  work,  task,  or 
object. 

5.  A  person  or  thing  of  consideration  or  impor- 
tance ;  a  person  or  tiling  deserving  of  consideration. 

"If  a  man  think  himself  to  be  something,  when  he  is 
nothing,  he  deceiveth  himself."—  Oalatiana  vi.  8. 
B.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  some  degree  or  measure ;  somewhat,  rather, 
a  little ;  to  some  extent. 

"I  prattle  something  too  wildly." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  iii.  1. 
*2.  At  some  distance. 

"For  't  must  be  done  to-night, 
And  something  from  the  palace." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

sc-me    time,  adv.  &  a.    [Eng.  some,  and  time.'] 
A.  As  adverb : 

1.  Once,  formerly ;  at  one  time. 

"  Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest." 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iv.  4. 

2.  At  one  time  or  another ;  now  and  then ;  some- 
times. 

"  Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet 75. 

*B.  As  adj.:    Having  been    formerly;    being  or 
existing  formerly ;  former,  late,  whilom. 
"My  sometime  general." — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 
s6me   tiniesj,  adv.    [Eng.  some,  and  time,  with 
the  addition  of  the  adverbial  suffix  -s  (the  sign  of 
the  genit.  sing.),  as  in  needs,  twice.] 

1.  At  times,  at  intervals ;  from  time  to  time ;  now 
and  then  ;  not  always. 

*2.  Once,  formerly ;  at  an  indefinite  past  period. 
"  The  dowager,  sometimes  our  brother's  wife." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII. ,li.  4. 

s&me'-what,  *som-liwat,  s.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  sum- 
hwcet.~] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Something,  though  it  be  uncertain  what. 
"Somewhat  we  must  do." — Shakesp.:  Rich.  If.,  ii.  2. 

2.  Something;  more  or  less;  a  certain  quantity 
or  degree,  indeterminate  or  not  specified. 

"This  gentleman  told  somewhat  of  my  tale." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  some  degree  or  measure ;  rather,  a 
little ;  to  some  extent. 

"  Yet  for  a  dance  they  seem'd 
Somewhat  extravagant."  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  616. 

*s6me  -whSn,  adv.  [Eng.  some,  and  when.]  At 
some  indefinite  time ;  sometime  or  other. 

sSme'-whSre,  adv.  [A.  S.  sumhwaer.~]  In  or  to 
someplace  or  other  unknown  or  not  specified;  in 
one  place  or  another. 

"He's  somewhere  gone  to  dinner." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  1. 

*s6me  -while,  adv.  [English  some,  and  while.] 
Once ;  for  a  time. 

"Under  color  of  the  shepherds  somewhile 
There  crept  in  wolves  full  of  fraud  and  guile." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  May. 

*s6me  -whl-ther,  adv.  [Eng. some,  and  whither.'} 
To  some  indefinite  or  indeterminate  place. 

so   mite,  «.    [SOMATO-.] 

Zoology:  A  segment  of  the  body  in  an  annulose 
animal. 

som  ma  ite,  s.  [After  Monte  Somma,  where 
found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min).~\ 

Min.:  The  same  as  LEUCITE  (q.  v.). 

sSm-m9.-rH-g9.-lte,  s.  [After  E.  von  Sommaruga ; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  An  auriferous  variety  of  Gersdorffite  (q.  v.) , 
found  at  Kezbanya,  Hungary. 

*som-mell  (or  as  som-ma'-f),  s.  [Fr.=sleep, 
repose,  from  Lat.  somnus.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Sleep,  slumber. 

2.  Music:  A  grave  air  in  old  serious  operas,  so 
named  as  inducing  sleepiness. 

aSm  -mite,  s.    [SOMMAITE.] 

Min. :  A  clear  glassy  variety  of  Nepheline  (q.  v.) 
found  associated  with  many  other  species  in  a  vol- 
canic agglomerate  on  Monte  Somma. 

*s6m-nam'-bu-lar,  a.  [Lat.  8o»inus=sleep,  and 
ambulo=to  walk.]  Of  or  relating  to  somnambulism 
or  sleep. 

"  Ecstatic  from  somnambular  repose. 

E.  B.  Browning:  Napoleon  III.  in  Italy. 

*s6m  nam  -bu-late,  v.  i.  &  t.    [SOMNAMBULAR.] 
A.  Intrans. :  To  walk  in  one's  sleep ;  to  wander  in 
a  dreamy  state,  as  a  somnambulist. 

"He  somnambulated  all  about  his  own  mill  in  the  day- 
time."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 


somnium 

B.  Trans. :  To  walk  over  or  along  in  a  state  of 
somnambulism. 

"His  eminence  again  somnambulates  the  Promenade 
de  la  Rose  " — Carlyle.  Diamond  Necklace,  ch.  xiv. 

*sSm-nam-bu-la -tion,  s.  [SOMNAMBCLATE.] 
The  act  of  walking  in  sleep ;  somnambulism. 

»som-nair  -bu-la-t5r,s.  [SOMNAMBULATE.] 
One  who  walk.-  in  his  sleep  ;  a  somnambulist. 

«s6m>nam -bule,  s.  [SOMNAMBTJLAK.]  A  som- 
nambulist, H  sleep-walker. 

s5m-na.m-bu.-llc,  adj.  [SOMNAMBULAR.]  Per- 
taining to  or  practicing  somnambulism ;  walking 
in  one^  sleep. 

"Whether  the  act  may  not  have  been  performed  in  a 
somnambulla  state."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

som-nam  -bu-llgm,  swbst.  [Lat.  somiius=sleop ; 
am6«fo=to  walk,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ism.] 

Pathol. :  Strictly  speaking,  the  act  of  walking  m 
one's  sleep,  but  used  in  a  wider  sense  for  all  the 
phenomena  which  take  place  when  a  person,  appar- 
ently insensible  to  the  external  objects,  acts  as  if  he 
were  in  a  state  of  consciousness.  The  somnambu- 


cases  of  somnambulism  a  person  rises  from  bed, 
and  sets  about  the  duties  of  the  day,  or  leaving  the 
house  by  a  window,  climbs  upon  the  roof  uncon- 
scious of  danger,  or,  quitting  it  by  the  door,  pro- 
ceeds to  walk  forth  along  the  street  or  road. 
Sometimes  one  intellectually  disposed  tries  a  diffi- 
cult problem  which  has  baffled  his  efforts  during 
the  day,  or  notes  down  a  fact  which  he  is  anxious 
not  to  forget.  Somnambulism  arises  from  derange- 
ment of  the  nervous  system,  and  may  be  idiopathic 
or  symptomatic,  and  is  said  to  be  produed  by  animal 
magnetism.  It  sometimes  appears  to  exist  along 
with  good  health ;  in  most  cases  there  is  a  tendency 
to  catalepsy,  ecstasy,  and  possibly  insanity. 

B8m  nam  -bu-llst,  subst.  [SOMNAMBULAR.]  One 
who  is  subject  to  or  practices  somnambulism  ;  one 
who  walks  in  his  sleep. 

"  The  somnambulist  directs  himself  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty through  the  most  intricate  windings."— Bishop 
Porteus:  Sermon.  (1789.) 

*s8m-nam-bu-Ust'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  somnambulist; 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  relating  to  somnambulism ; 
affected  by  or  practicing  somnambulism. 

"A  somnambulistic  murderess."—  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

*s&m'-n§r,  subst.  [STJMMONER.]  A  summoner,  an 
apparitor. 

*s5m'-nl-al,  a.  [Lat.  somm«m=a  dream;  som- 
n«s=sleep.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  dreams; 
involving  dreams.  (Coleridge.) 

*s6m>nl-a-«ye,  *a6m'-nl-a-t5r-f ,  adj.  [Son- 
NIAL.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  dreams  or  dream- 
ing ;  producing  dreams. 

"After  my  somniatory  exercitations." — Urguhart:  Rabe- 
lais, bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxiii. 

*s5nv-nlc'-u-lous,  adj.  [Latin  somniculoxus^ 
drowsy,  from  somnus =sleep.]  Inclined  to  sleep ; 
drowsy. 

*s8m-nlf '-Sr-oiis,  a.  [Lat.somnt/er,  froinsommw 
=  sleep,  and^ero^to  bring.]  Causing  or  producing 
sleep ;  soponferous,  soporific. 

"  They  ascribe  all  to  this  redundant  melancholy,  which 
domineers  in  them,  to  somniferous  potions." — Burton: 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  61. 

*s8m-nlf '-Jo,  a.  [Lat.  sommis=sleep,  and  facio 
=  tomake.]  Causing  or  producing  sleep;  somnifer- 
ous. 

"All  alike  somniflc." — Southey.  Doctor,  ch.  vi.,  A,  1. 

*s8m-nlf" -u-goiis,  a.  [Lat.  somnus=sleep,  and 
fugo=to  put  to  flight.]  Driving  away  sleep;  pre- 
venting sleep. 

*som-nir-6-quen9e,  s.  [Lat.  som»i«s=sleep,  and 
loquens,  pr.  par.  of  loquor=to  speak.]  The  act,  cus- 
tom, or  habit  of  talking  in  one's  sleep ;  somnilo- 
quism. 

*s8m-nll  -6-q.uIfm,  s.  [SOMNILOQUENCE.]  Som- 
niloquence,  sleep-talking. 

*Bom-nir-  6-quIst,  s.  [SOMNILOQUENCE.]  One 
who  talks  in  his  sleep. 

*sSm-nIl  -6-quous,  a.  [SOMNILOQUENCE.]  Apt 
to  talk  in  one's  sleep. 

'BSm-nll'-b-quyS  s.  [SOMXILOQUENCE.]  The  act, 
habit, or  custom  of  talking  in  one  s  sleep;  somnilo- 
quence. 

*som-nlp -a-thlst,  s.  [Eng.  somnipath(y) ;  -ist.] 
A  person  in  a  state  of  somnipathy. 

s8m-nlp'-a-thyi,  s.  [Lat.  somm«=sleep,  and  Gr. 
pathos= suffering.]  Sleep  from  some  external  influ- 
ence, as  mesmerism. 

som  -nl-um,  s.    [Lat.]    A  dream. 


>611,    boy;     p6ut,    jowl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    e$lst.   ph  =  f. 
clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shfin:      -tlon.      -a,ion  =  zhfin.     -tious,    -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


somnivolent 

*s5nv  nlv  -6-lent,  s.  [Lat.  so»iit«.s=sleep,  and 
volens  (genit.  volentis),  pr.  par.  of  i-o/o=to  want,  to 
like  to  have.]  An  opiate.  (Richardson:  Clarissa,  v. 
345.) 

sdm'-n6-len9e,     som'-n6-len-9y,    *somp-no- 

lence,  8.  [Fr.  somnolence,  from  Lat.  somntAentia, 
from  somnuZenfus=sleepy ;  somnu*=sleep.] 

Ord.Lang.:  Sleepiness,  drowsiness;  inclination 
to  sleep. 

"Somnolence  after  meals  is  a  similar  sign  of  a  weak 
digestion." — Mason  Good:  System  of  Medicine. 

2.  PathoL:  A  state  intermediate  between  sleeping 
and  waking ;  drowsiness. 

*Bom  -n6-lent,  adj.  [Lat.  tomnulfntiu.]  Sleepyi 
drowsy ;  inclined  to  sleep. 

"He  is  invincibly  somnolent."—  Lamb:  Letter  to  Cole- 
ridge. 

*som  -no-lent-1? ,  adv.  [Eng.  somnolent;  -ly.] 
Sleepily,  drowsily. 

*som  -n6-llsrn,  subst.  [Lat.  somn«s=sleep.]  The 
state  of  being  in  magnetic  sleep ;  the  doctrine  of 
magnetic  sleep. 

•somp-nour,  s.    [SCMMOXER.]    An  apparitor. 
"Sayde  this  yiman,  '  Wiltow  fer  to  day?' 
This  sompnour  answerd,  and  sayde,  'Nay.'  " 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,970. 

s6n,*8one,*sonne, *sune, s.  [A. S.  sunu ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  zoon ;  Icel.  sunr,  sonr ;  Dan.  son ;  Sw. 
«on;  O.  H.  Ger.  sunu;  Goth,  sunus;  Ger.  so/in; 
Li ih.  sunus;  Russ.  sum';  Gr.  Autos,'  Sansc.  sunu, 
from  su,  su=to  beget,  to  bear.] 

1.  A  male  child ;  the  male  issue  of  a  parent  father 
or  mother.    (Genesis  xxi.  10.) 

2.  Applied  sometimes  to  the  male  offspring  of  an 
animal. 

3.  A  male  descendant,  however  remote ;  hence,  in 
the  plural,  descendants  generally. 

*'  Adam's  sons  are  my  brethren." — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

4.  Specif.,  with  the  definite  article,  the  second 
person  of  the  Godhead,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Savior. 
[1f2.  (1);3.  (3),  (4).] 

5.  A  male  adopted  into  a  family  ;  a  male  depend- 
ant; any  person  who    stands,  or  is  supposed  to 
stand,  in  the  relation  of  a  son  to  a  parent.    (Exo- 
dus ii.  10.) 

6.  The  form  of  address  used  by  an  old  man  to  a 
young  one,  by  a  father  confessor  to  his  penitent,  by 
a  priest  or  teacher  to  his  disciple,  or  the  like.  (Sam- 
uel iii.  6.) 

7.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  a  country. 

"  Ye  free-born  sons,  Britannia's  boast." 

Dibdin :  Sea  Songs. 

8.  The  produce  of  anything. 

"  Earth's  tall  sons,  the  cedar,  oak,  and  pine." 

Blackmore:  Creation. 

9.  A  person  whose  character  partakes  so  strongly 
of  some  quality  or  characteristic  as  to  suggest  the 
relationship  of  son  and  parent. 

"  Then  wander  forth  the  sons 
Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  500. 
IT  1.  Son  before  the  father : 

Bot. :  (1)  Petasites  i-ulgaris;  (2)  Tussilago  far- 
fara ;  (3)  Filago  germanica ;  (4)  Colchicum  autum- 
nale;  (5)  Epilobium  hirsutum.  (1),  (2),  and  (4)  are 
so  called  because  the  flowers  appear  before  the 
leaves ;  (3)  because  the  older  flowers  are  situated  in 
the  forks  of  the  younger  branches ;  and  (5)  because 
the  seed-vessels  project  before  the  flower  opens. 

2.  Son  of  God: 

(1)  Christ:  (a)  As  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity, 
and  standing  in  a  certain  mysterious  relation  to  the 
First  (Matt,  xxviii.  19);  (b)  because  of  his  mirac- 
ulous birth  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Luke  i.  35) ;  (c)  be- 
cause of  his  resurrection  (Rom.  i.  4). 

(2)  Applied  to  the  angels  (Genesis  vi.  2 ;  Job  i.  6, 
xxxviii.  7),  and  to  believers  in  Christ  (Rom.  viii.  14). 

3.  Son  of  Man : 

(1)  A  descendant  of  Adam.   (Job  xxv.  6 ;  Ps.  cxliv. 
31,  cxlvi.  3 ;  Isa.  Ii.  12,  Ivi.  2.) 

(2)  A  title  applied  by  way  of  distinction.    It  oc- 
curs about  eighty  times  in  Ezokiel. 

(3)  The  Messiah.     (Dan.  vii.  13 ;  cf.  Acts  vii.  56.) 

(4)  A  title  applied  by  Jesus    to  himself  in  the 
Evangelists,  and  ascribed  to  him  by  St.  John  in  the 
Apocalypse  (i.  13,  xiv.  14). 

son-in-law,  s.    A  man  married  to  one's  daughter. 

son's  brow,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Gr*at  Rush  or  Bulrush. 

so  -nance,  so  -nan-jy1,  s.    [SONANT.] 

*1.  A  sound,  a  tune. 

"  Let  the  trumpets  sound 
The  tucket  sonance."     Spakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  2. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  sonant ;  sound, 
sd'-nant,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  sonans,  pr.  par.  of  sono= 
to  sound.] 
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A.  Att  adjectire : 

•1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Pertaining  to  sound  ;  sounding. 

2,  Pron.:  Applied  to  certain  alphabetic  sounds, 
as  those  of  the  vowels,  semi-vowels,  nasals,  and 
flat  mutes,  as  b,  d,  v,  z,  g,  the  sound  of  \vhicli 
is  prolonged,  or  uttered  with  some  degree  of  reso- 
nance or  intonation,  in  opposition  to  aspirates,  as 
s,  th,  and  hard  mutes  or  surds,  as/,  p,  t. 

B.  As  substantive: 
Pronunc. :  A  sonant  letter. 

"Since the  sonant  elements  in  connected  speech  are 
(including  the  vowels)  much  more  numerous  than  the 
surd,  the  general  weight  of  the  assimilative  force  is  in 
the  direction  of  sonancy,  and  surds  are  converted  into 
sonants  more  often  thim  the  reverse."—  Whitney:  Life  and 
Growth  of  Language,  ch.  V. 

so-na'-ta,  s.  [Ital.,  from  sonare  (Lat.  so?io)  = 
to  sound.] 

Music:  A  term  originally  applied  to  any  kind  of 
musical  composition  for  instruments,  as  distin- 
guished from  vocal  compositions,  which  werocalled 
Cantatas.  It  is  now,  however,  confined  to  compo- 
sitions for  solo  instruments,  generally  the  piano- 
forte. The  term  Sonata  or  Suonata,  as  applied  to 
a  musical  composition,  was  first  used  about  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Those  of 
that  time  so  called  had  but  one  movement:  they 
were  in  fact  simply  airs  arranged  in  parts  for  an 
instrument  or  instruments.  A  modern  sonata  is 
generally  constructed  upon  the  following  plan: 
1  he  first  movement  is  an  allegro,  sometimes  with 
an  introduction,  but  more  frequently  without  one ; 
the  second,  "the  slow  movement,"  is  set  in  any 
time,  between  adagio  and  andante ;  and  the  final 
movement  is  an  allegro.  [CONCERTO.] 

son'-chus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  songchos=the  sow- 
thistle.] 

Bot.:  Sowthistle;  a  genus  of  Lactucese.  Involucre 
imbricated  with  two  or  three  rows  of  unequal  and 
at  length  connivent  scales,  tumid  at  the  base :  few- 
flowered  ;  receptacle  naked ;  pappus  pilose ;  acnenes 
much  compressed,  not  hooked.  Known  species  are 
about  forty,  from  temperate  climates.  S.  oleraceus 
was  formerly  eaten  as  a  salad,  as,  S.  teterrimus  still 
is  in  Italy. 

son  -cf,  a.    [SoxsT.] 

*s8nd  (2),*sonde,  subst.  [SEND.]  A  message,  a 
dispensation ;  a  messenger. 

"  Fyve  yeer  and  more,  as  liked  Cristes  sonde, 
Er  that  Mr  schip  approched  unto  londe." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,822. 
son -de-H,  s.    [Native  name.] 
Zool. :  Croc/dura  myosura.     [MUSK-RAT,  2.] 
•sone,  adv.    [SOON.] 
*sone,  s.    [SON.] 

song,  s.  [^A.  S.  sang,  song,  from  sang,  pa.  t.  of 
»t'ngan=tosmg;  cogn.  withDnt.  zang;  Icel.sOngr; 
Sw.  sang ;  Dut.  &  Ger.  sang;  Goth,  saggtcs.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  That  which  is  sung  or  uttered  with    musical 
modulations  of  the  voice,  whether  of  a  human  being 
or  of  a  bird ;  a  singing. 

"The  night-warbling  bird,  that  now  awake 
Tunes  sweetest  his  love-labor' d  song." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  41. 

2.  A  short  poem  to  be  sung  or  uttered  with  musi- 
cal modulations.  A  musical  setting  of  a  short  poem 
or  portion  of  prose.    The  word  is  generally  applied 
to  solos,  but  sometimes  also  to  compositions  for  two 
or  more  voices.    The  second  subject  of  a  sonata  is 
sometimes  called  the  "song." 

"This  curious  piece  [a  song  or  catch  in  praise  of  the 
cnckow],  which  is  thought  to  be  'the  most  ancient  Eng- 
lish song,  with  (or  without)  the  musical  notes,  anywhere 
extant,'  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  of  the  Harleian 
Library." — Ritson:  Ancient  Songs,  i.  L 

3.  A  lay,  a  strain,  a  poem. 

"  Nothing  but  songs  of  death." 

Shakesp.!  Henry  nil.,  i.  3. 

4.  Poetry  in  general ;  poetical  compositions,  verse. 
(Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  29.) 

II.  Fig. :  A  mere  trifle ;  something  of  little  or  no 
value. 

"Evergreen,  who  was  bought  for  a  mere  song."— Lon- 
don Globe. 

IT  (1)  An  old  song :  A  mere  trifle ;  an  insignificant 
sum. 

"A  hopeful  youth,  newly  advanced  to  great  honor,  was 
forced  by  a  cooler  to  resign  for  an  old  song." — Addison. 

(2)  Song  of  Solomon:  [SOLOMON'S  Soxo.J 

(3)  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children: 
Apocrypha:  One  of   the   three   pieces   formerly 

incorporated  with  the  narrative  of  Daniel.  It  con- 
stitutes a  single  chapter,  with  sixty-eight  verses. 
According  to  Westcott,  "  the  abruptness  of  the  nar- 
rative in  Daniel,  furnished  an  occasion  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  prayer  and  the  hymn"  immedi- 
ately after  iii.  23,  but  the  fragment  is  now  placed  in 
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most  copies  of  the  Apocrypha  between  Baruch  and 
the  History  of  Susanna.  It  opens  with  a  prayer  of 
Azarias  from  the  midst  of  the  fire  (1-22),  describes 
the  fierceness  of  tlio  flame  (23-27),  and  concludes 
with  a  call  from  the  threeconfessorstotheheavens, 
the  angels,  the  earth,  the  winds,  the  animals,  man, 
tin-  servants  of  God,  and  specially  themselves,  to 
worship  and  bless  the  Lord.  Theprayerof  Azarias 
seems  to  have  had  a  different  author  from  tin1  rest 
of  the  book.  It  makes  no  allusion  t<>  the  fiery  fur- 
nace, and  while  verse  15  tells  that  the  temple  with 
its  worship  had  ceased  to  exist,  verses  31,  32,  62 
imply  that  it  had  not  passed  away.  Neither  the 
authorship  nor  the  date  is  known.  The  Codex 
Alexandrinus  places  the  book  as  two  psalms  at  the 


ment,  and  verses  35-66,  under  the  name  of  the  liene- 
dicite,  have  been  used  liturgically  in  the  Christian 
(  liurch  from  the  fourth  century  till  now. 

SOng-blrd,  «.  A  sineine-bird,  a  bird  that  sines; 
they  are  chiefly  confined  to  certain  families  of  the 
Insessores. 

*song-craft,  snbst.  The  art  of  composing  songs ; 
skill  in  versification. 

song-sparrow,  «. 

Ornitholog:y :  Alelospizamelodia,  a  common  North 
American  species,  about  six  inches  long,  rufous- 
brown  above,  white  below,  breast  and  sides  with 
dark  rufous  streaks. 

song-thrush,  s.    [THRUSH.] 

•song,  pret .  of  v.    [SING.] 

*SOig-ful,  a.  [Eng.  song;  -ful(l).]  Disposed  or 
able  to  sing ;  melodious. 

•song -Ish,  «.  f  Eng.  song,  s. ;  -ish.]  Consisting 
of  or  containing  songs. 

"The  recitative  part  of  the  opera  requires  a  more  mas- 
culine beauty  of  expression  ana  sound:  the  other,  which 
(for  want  of  a  proper  English  word)  I  must  call  thesonp- 
ish  part,  must  abound  in  the  softness  and  varietyof  num- 
bers."— Dryden:  Albion's  England.  (Pref.) 

•song -iSss,  a.    [Eng.  song;  -less.] 

1.  Destitute  of  the  power  of  singing ;  as,  a  songless. 
bird. 

2.  Without  song ;  not  singing. 

"Ami  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier." 

Byron:  Childe  Hai-olil,  iv.  3. 

songless-birds,  *./,/. 

Ornithology:  A  popular  name  for  the  Mosomyodi 

(q.  v.). 

song  -ster,  subst.     [A.  S.  sangystre,  sangstre=* 
female  singer.] 
*1.  A  female  singer. 

"Wassel,  like  a  neat  sempster  and  songster;  her  page 
bearing  a  brown  bowl."— Sen  Jonsun:  Masque  of  Christ- 
mas. 

|2.  One  who  sings ;  one  who  is  skilled  in  singing. 
(Seldom  applied  now  to  human  beings  except  in 
contempt.) 

*3.  A  writer  of  songs. 

"  He  from  Italian  songsters  takes  his  cue; 
Set  Paul  to  music,  he  shall  quote  him  too." 

t'otrpcr:  Prttgress  of  Error,  112. 

4.  A  bird  that  sings ;  a  song-bird. 

"  Innumerons  songsters,  in  the  freshening  shade 
Of  new-sprung  leaves."     Thomson:  Spring,  608. 

song  -Stress,  s.  [Eng.  songster;  -ess;  the  word 
is  thus  really  a  double  feminine.]  A  female  singer. 
(Thomson:  Summer,  706.) 

TI  A  word  of  recent  introduction,  and  which  was 
not  introduced  till  it  had  been  forgotten  that  song- 
ster was  originally  feminine.  (Trench:  English 
Past  and  Present,  p.  112.) 

son -I-f  §r,  s.  [SONIFEROUS.]  An  acoustic  instru- 
ment for  collecting  sound  and  conveying  it  to  the     ! 
ear  of  a  partially  deaf  person. 

SO-nlf-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  son«s=sound,  fern-  l" 
bear,  to  bring.]  Producing  or  conveying  sound. 
[SONOROUS,  *!.] 

"  Let  the  subject-matter  of  sounds  be  what  it  will  either 
the  atmosphere  in  gross,  or  the  aHhereul  part  thereof,  or 
soniferous  particles  of  bodies,  as  some  fancy." — Derhat*: 
Physico-Theoloyy,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

son  -less,  a.    [Eng.  son;  -Jess.]    Having  no  SOD;    i 
destitute  of  a  sou. 

"  For,  sonless  left  long  years  ago, 
His  wrath  made  many  a  childless  foe." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxv. 

*sonne    (l),  s.   [SON.] 
•sonne  (2),  «.    [SUN.] 

*s6n  -ne-kln,  s.  [Eng.  son;  dimin.  suff.  -tin.] 
A  little  son. 

son-ner-at'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Sonnerat,  o 
French  botanical  traveler.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Myrteee.  Known  species  picht; 
trees  from  the  East  Indies.  Sonneratia  acida,  a 
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small  evergreen  tree  growing  in  tidal  creeks  and 
littoral  forests  of  India,  Barman,  (kc.,  produces  a 

slightly  acid  and  bitter  fruit  eaten  in  the  Sunder- 
bunds. Thu  Malays  uso  it  as  a  condiment,  and  a 
species  of  silkworm  feeds  on  its  leaves. 

son  -net,  *son  et,  *son  ette,  s.  [French  sonnet, 
from  Italian  sonetto,  dimin.  of  sono  (Lat.  stm«s)=a 
sound. 

1.  A  short  poem,  especially  of  an  amatory  kind. 
At  first  it  was  not  imperative  that  it  should  consist 
of  exactly  fourteen  lines. 

"  He  I  Arion]  had  a  wonderful  desire  to  chount  a  sonnet 
or  hymn  unto  Apollo  Pythius."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch's 
Morals,  p.  343. 

2.  The  sonnet  proper  is  a  form  of  verse  of  Italian 
origin,  and  consists  of  fourteen  lines,  each  of  five 
accents,  the  whole  being  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts— (1)  the  first  of  eight  lines,  (2)  the  second  of 
six.    (1)  In  the  first  part  there  are  two  four-line 
stanzas.  In  each  stanza  the  two  middle  lines  rhyme 
together,  and  the  two  outside  linos  rhyme  together, 
and  the  second  stanza  repeats  the  same  rhymes  as 
the  first,   (2)  The  second  part  consists  of  two  three- 
lino  stanzas.    The  first,  second,  and  third  lines  in 
the  first  stanza   rhyme   severally  with  the  first, 
second,  and  third  lines  of  the  second  stanza.  In  the 
second  part  of  the  sonnet  great  variety  prevails. 
The  six  linos  all  rhyme  in  some  way°together;  but 
sometimes  there  are  only  two  rhymes  instead  of 
three.    Shakespeare's  sonnets  consist  of  fourteen 
lines,  each  of  five  accents.    The  first  twelve  rhyme 
alternately ;  the  last  two  rhyme  together. 

sonnet-writer, «.    A  sonneteer. 
"George  Whetston,   a  mtnnrt-writei1  of  some  rank." — 
Warton:  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  iii.  488. 
*son  -net,  v.  i.  &  t.    [SONNET,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  compose  sonnets. 

B.  Trans. :  To  compose  sonnets  in  honor  of. 

"  They  sonneted  her."— St.  James's  Oazette,  Feb.  14,  1887. 
son-net-eer',  s.  [Ital.  sonettiere;  Fr.  sonnetier.] 
A  composer  or  writer  of  sonnets  or  small  poems;  a 
small  or  petty  poet. 

"  And  shows,  dissolved  in  thine  own  melting  tears, 
The  maudlin  prince  of  mournful  sonneteers." 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 
*s8n-net-eer',  v.  i.  [SONNETEER,*.]  To  compose 
sonnets ;  to  rhyme. 

*s5n -net-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  sonnet;  -ing.]  The  act 
•of  composing  sonnets ;  the  act  of  singing. 

"Tush,  none  but  minstrels  like  of  sonneting." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  3. 

•son -net-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  sonnet;  -ist.]  A  son- 
neteer. 

"  Great  Solomon  sings  in  the  heavenly  quire, 
And  is  become  a  new-found  sonnetist.' 

Bishop  Hall:  Satires,  i.  8. 

*s6n'-net-Ize,  v.  i.  &t.    [Eng.  sonnet;  -ize.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  compose  or  write  sonnets. 

B.  Trans.:  To  celebrate  in  a  sonnet  or  sonnets. 
"Now could  I  sonnetize  thy  piteous  plight."— Soufney.- 

Nondescripts,  v. 

*s6n'-nlsh,  adj.  [Mid.  Eng.  sonne=sun ;  -ish.] 
Like  the  sun  or  its  beams ;  sunny. 

son  -nite, «.    [SUNNITE.] 

s6-no  -ma-lte,  s.  [After  Sonoma  County,  Cali- 
fornia, where  found;  suS.-ite  (Aftn.).] 

Mm.:  A  sulphate  related  to  Pickenngite  (q.v.). 
Crystalline;  specific  gravity  1'604;  luster  silky; 
colorless.  An  analysis  yielded:  Sulphuric  acid, 
38'54;  alumina,  8'01 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  1'78:  mag- 
nesia, T33;  water  [44-341  =  100,  which  yields  the 
formula  3MgSO4+[Al2]S3O12-|-33aq. 

so-nom  -e-tSr,  8.  [Lat.  so»«s=a  sound,  and  Gr. 
metron=a  measure.] 

1.  Acoustics: 

(1)  An  instrument  devised  by  Marlowe  for  deter- 
mining the  number  of  vibrations  made  by  a  string 
emitting  any  musical  sound.    It  is  provided  with  a 
series  of  weights,  to  vary  the  tension  of  the  central 
string,  the  others  being  tuned  by  pegs,  and  has 
three  divided    scales,  one   corresponding    to   the 
modified   chromatic   gamut,  another  to  the  true 
chromatic  gamut,  and  the  third  the  French  meter 
divided  to  thousandths. 

(2)  An  instrument  for  testing  the  hearingcapacity 
of  a  patient.    It  consists  of  a  small  bell  on  a_  table, 
caused  to  make  a  definite  number  of  vibrations  in 
a  given  time. 

2.  Elect. :  A  form  of  the  induction  balance,  which 
:may  bo  used  for  testing  the  sensitiveness  of  hearing, 
comparing  resistances,  measuring  the  sensitiveness 
of  telephones,  &c. 

•    S6-nor-a,s.   [Seedef.] 

1    Geog.:  The  most  northwesterly  state  of  Mexico. 

Sonera-gum,  s. 

Chfm. :  A  lac  produced  by  the  puncture  of  a  coc- 
hus  in  Mimosa  cerifera.  Long  used  in  Mexico  as  an 
krritant 
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*so-n8r-If -?.C,  a.  [Lat.  son«8=sound,  and  facio 
=  tomak<!.]  Producing  sound. 

"  A  clock  strikes  and  points  to  the  hour  .  .  .  an  in- 
dicating form  and  sonoriflck  quality." — Watts:  Logic, 
pt.  i. ,  ch.  vi.,  §3. 

so-nor  -I-tj? ,  s.    [SONOROUS.]    Sonorousness. 

"There  is  at  this  moment  no  baritone  to  be  compared 
for  mellow  richness  and  sonority  to  his." — London  Globe. 

so  nor'-ous,  a.  [Lat.  so?ior«s=loud  sounding, 
fromsoHor  (gonit.  sonoris)=  sound  ;  O.  Fr.  sonoreux ; 
Fr.  sonore ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  Mnoro.] 

1.  (riving  out  sound,  as  when  struck ;  resonant, 
sounding. 

"All  the  while 
Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds." 

Hilton-  P.  L.,  i.  640. 

2.  Loud  sounding;  giving  a  clear,  loud,  or  full- 
volume_d  sound. 

*3.  Yielding  sound ;  characterized  by  sound ;  so- 
nant :  as,  The  vowels  are  sonorous,  (Dryden.) 

4.  High-sounding ;  magnificent  of  sound. 

"His  expressions  are  sonorous  and  more  noble;  his 
verse  more  numerous,  and  his  words  are  suitable  to  his 
thoughts,  sublime  and  lofty."— Dryden-  Juvenal.  (Ded.) 

IT  Sonorous  is  properly  applied  to  bodies  which 
produce  or  originate  sound ;  soniferous  to  bodies 
which  convey  the  sound,  or  rather  the  vibrations  of 
the  sound  to  the  ear. 

sonorous-figures,  s.pl. 

Acoustics:  Figures  formed  by  the  vibrations  pro- 
duced by  sound.  If  the  bow  of  a  violin  be  drawn 
across  the  edge  of  a  plate  of  glass  covered  with  any 
fine  powder,  the  powder  will  form  figures  standing 
in  a  certain  relation  to  the  tone  sounded.  The  fig- 
ures depend  upon  the  nodal  lines  formed  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  plate.  Called  also  Acoustic-fig- 
ures and  Sound-figures. 

s8-nor  -OUS-ljP,  adv.  [Eng.  sonorous ;  -ly.]  In  a 
sonorous  manner ;  with  sound ;  resonantly. 

"Making  a  noise  like  a  hog  that  eats  grain,  smacking 
and  grunting  very  sonorously" — More:  Antidote  Against 
Atheism,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iz. 

so-nbr -cus-ness,  s.    [Eng.  sonorous;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality   or   state  of  being  sonorous ;  the 
quality  or  property  of  yielding  sound  when  struck, 
or  coming  into  collision  with  another  body. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  having  or  giving  out  a 
loud  or  clear  sound. 

"To  attain  their  full  and  best  seasoning  for  sonorous. 
ness." — Boyle:  Works,  i.  450.  v 

3.  Magnificence  of  sound. 

s&n -ship,  s.  [Eng.  son;  -ship.]  The  state,  con- 
dition, or  position  of  a  son ;  the  relation  of  a  son. 

"  Regeneration  on  the  part  of  the  grantor,  God  Al- 
mighty, means  admission  or  adoption  into  sonship,  or 
spiritual  citizenship." — Waterland:  Works,  iii.  348. 

s5n  -sjf,  son  -sle,  a,  [Gael.  &  Ir.  sonos=pros- 
perity,  happiness.]  Lucky,  fortunate,  good- 
humored,  good-looking,  fat,  pleasant,  plump,  thriv- 
ing, in  good  condition.  (Scotch.) 

"My  sonsie,  smurking,  dear-bought  Bess." 

Burns:  Inventory. 

*s8n'-tlesj,  s.  [A  corrupt,  ofscmciirj/,  or  of  French 
«unW=hoaltli.]  (See  etym.) 

"  By  God's  sonties,  'twill  be  a  hard  way  to  hit." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

so6  -$ey\  s.  [Native  name.]  A  mixed  striped 
fabric  of  silk  and  cotton  in  India.  (Simmonds.) 

so6-chong  ,  s.    [SOUCHONG.] 

so6-dra,  BU -dra,  *soo -de"r,  s.  [Sans.]  The 
fourth  caste  in  the  old  Hindu  social  system.  It  con- 
tained the  laboring  classes.  It  has  now  split  into  a 
large  number  of  distinct  castes,  perhaps  a  hundred 
existing  in  any  ordinary  locality.  For  instance, 
goldsmiths,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  &c.,  are  not 
merely  distinct  callings  but  distinct  castes. 
[CASTE.] 

soo -fee,  s.    [Son.] 

so6  -Ja,  s     [SOY.] 

soo  -Jee,  sou  -Jee,  s.  [Hind.,  &c.]  Indian  wheat 
ground  but  not  pulverized;  a  kind  of  semolina.  It 
often  forms  a  part  of  an  Anglo-Indian's  breakfast. 

sook'-Ieij,  sopk'-Ies.,  souks.,  s.    [Etym.  doubt- 
Bo*.  :  Trifolium  pratense  and  the  genus  Trifolium 
(q.v.). 

SOOl,  s.    [SOUL  (2).] 

sooin,  v.  t.    [SWIM.]    (Scotch.) 

soon,  *sone,  *soone,  adv.  &  adj.  [A.  S.  s<Sna= 
goon;  cogn.  with  O.  Fris.  s<Jn,  son;  O.  Sax.  sdn; 
O.  H.  Ger.  sdn ;  Goth,  suns,  suns,] 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  a  short  time;  shortly  after  any  specified  or 
supposed  time ;  shortly,  not  long. 

"  [He]  gins  to  chide,  but  soon  she  stops  his  lips." 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  46. 


sooth 

2.  Early ;  before  the  usual  time. 

"How  is  it  that  ye  are  come  so  soon  to-day?'1—  Exod. 
ii.  18. 

3.  Easily,  quickly,  readily,  shortly. 

"  Small  lights  are  soon  blown  out." 

Stiakesp.  •  Rape  of  Lucrecf,  647. 

4.  Readily,  willingly.     (Used  with  would  or  other 
word  expressive  of  will,') 

"  I  would  as  soon  see  a  river  winding  through  woods  and 
meadows,  as  when  it  is  tossed  up  in  so  many  whimsical 
figures  at  Versailles." — Addison:  Guardian. 

*5.  As  early    as;   no   later   than.     (Used   in   old 
phrases  such  as  soon  at  night— early  this  evening ; 
soon  at  five  o'clock=as  early  as  five  o'clock.) 
"  I  shall  see  you  soon  at  night." 

Shakesp..  Othello,  iiH. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Speedy,  quick. 

"  Make  you  soonest  haste." 
Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Hi.  4. 

II  (1)  As  soon  as,  So  soon  as:  Immediately  at  or 
after  a  certain  event.  (Exodus  xxxii.  19.) 

(2)  Sooner  or  later:  At  some  future  time,  more  or 
less  near. 

soon  -dree,  soon'-der,  sun  -der,  sun -dri,  s. 
[Bengali.] 

Hot. :  Heritiera  littoralis,  a  tree  growing  abun- 
dantly in  tbe  alluvial  soil  intersected  by  many  chan- 
nels, fringing  the  shores  of  Bengal,  and  called  after 
it  the  Sunderbunds  or  Soouderbunds. 

soon  -ee,  soon  -nee,  s.    [SUNNITE.] 

*soon -If ,  adv.  [English  soon;  -ly.]  Quickly, 
speedily,  soon. 

"A  mason  meets  with  a  stone  that  wants  no  cutting,  and, 
soonly  approving  of  it,  places  it  in  his  work." — More. 

soop,  v .  t.    [SWEEP,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

so6-pa-ree,  su  pa -rl,  s.  [Mahratta  supari; 
Hind,  supiyari.  [The  fruit  of  the  Areca  or  Betel 
nut  tree.  Often  with  pan  (=leaf)  prefixed. 

so9p  -Ing,  s.    [Soop.] 

1.  The  act  of  sweeping. 

2.  (PI.):  What  is  swept  up  or  together;  sweep- 
ings. 

sobr-acks,  soor  -acks,  sdur'-acks,  s.  [Ger. 
saurach.] 

Bot. :  Rumex  acetosa  and  B.  acetosella. 

soor'-ma,  stir  -ma.,  s.  [Hiud.=antimony.]  A 
preparation  of  antimony  with  which  Indian  women 
anoint  the  eyelids. 

soo  slioiig  ,  s.    [SOUCHONG.] 

800  -sod,  su  -su,  s.    [Native  name.] 

ZoOl,:  Platanista  gangetica,  the  Gangetic  Dol- 
phin, one  of  the  oldest  Cetaceans  known,  since 
Pliny  and  .'Elian  both  allude  to  it.  [PLATANISTA.] 

SOOt,  *SOt,  *sote,s.  [A.  S.  s6t;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
sit;  Sw.sot;  Dan.  sod;  Lith.  s6dis;  Ir.suth;  Gael. 
suith;  Wei.  swta.]  Small  carbonaceous  particles 
arising  from  fuel  in  a  state  of  imperfect  combus- 
tion, and  generally  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the 
chimney  or  pipe  conveying  smoke  upward.  These 
sooty  particles  impart  the  dark  color  to  smoke 
(q.  v.).  The  composition  of  soot  slightly  varies 
according  as  it  comes  from  coal  or  from  wood. 
It  is  a  good  manure. 

"Soot  is  tried  to  be  a  very  good  compost." — Bacon:  A'af. 
Hist.,  §697. 

soot- wart, «. 

Pathol. :  A  wart  of  a  cancerous  type  produced  on 
the  scrotum  of  chimney-sweeps  by  soot.  Called 
also  Chimney-sweep's  Cancer. 

•sopt,  v.  t.    [SOOT,  «.] 

1.  To  cover  or  foul  with  soot. 

2.  To  manure  with  soot. 

"The  land  was  sooted  before."—  Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

•soot  -er-kln.  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  kind  of 

false  birth,  fabled  to  be  produced  by  the  Dutch 

women  from  sitting  over  their  stoves;   hence,  an 

abortive  proposal  or  scheme. 

"Fruits  of  dull  heat,  and  sooterkins  of  wit." 

Pope.-  Dunctad,  i.  126. 

*sopt'-flake,  subst.  [Eng.  soot,  s.,  and  flake.'}  A 
flake  or  particle  of  soot,  a  smut,  a  smudge. 

sooth,  *SOth,  *SOthe,  a.  &  «.  [A.  S.  s<5d7i=true, 
a  true  thing,  truth;  cogn.  with  Icol.  sannr;  Sw. 
sann;  Dan.  sand.] 

*A.  As  adjective: 

1.  True. 

"  Ne  whiche  is  t als,  ne  whiche  is  sooth." 

Ootoer:  C.  A.,  vi. 

2.  Pleasing,  delightful,  sweet. 

"The  soothest  shepherd  that  e'er  piped  on  plains." 
Milton:  Comas,  823. 

B.  As  substantive : 
1.  Truth,  reality. 

"He  ligges  at  Wynchestre,  the  soth  it  is  to  seie." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  28. 


i  boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tlan  =  shan.     -tion      -sion  =  shun;     tion,     -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 
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soothe 

•2.  Cajolery,  humoring. 

"With  words  of  sooth."—  Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iiL  3. 

*3.  Prognostication. 

IT  In  sooth:  In  truth,  indeed,  assuredly. 

"In  sooth,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

soothe,  'soth-i-en,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  gesddhian  =  to 
prove  to  be  true,  to  confirm,  from  «ddn=true,  sooth 
(q.  v.) ;  cf.  ges6dh=a  parasite,  a  flatterer;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  nn  nna  ;  Dan.  sande= to  verify,  to  confirm.] 

*1.  To  make  true,  to  confirm,  to  verify. 

*2.  To  assent  to,  as  being  true ;  to  confirm. 

"That  thilke  skorne  in  thy  enemies  mowethis  on  thy 
pereon  be  not  sothed." — Chaucer:  Testament  of  Loue,  i. 

*3.  To  say  yes  to ;  to  humor  by  assenting. 

"Good  my  lord,  soothe  him:  let  him  take  the  fellow." 
Shakesp.:  Lear,  Hi.  4. 

4.  To  humor,  to  flatter. 

"Is't  good  to  soothe  him  in  these  contraries?" 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  4. 

5.  To  gratify,  to  please,  to  delight. 

"In  this  way  Sir  Edward  was  so  much  soothed  and 
nattered  that  he  ceased  to  insist  on  his  right." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iviii. 

6.  To  soften,  to  assuage,  to  mollify,  to  calm,  to 
compose,  to  allay. 

"  Still  there  is  room  for  pity  to  abate 
And  soothe  the  sorrows  of  so  sad  a  state." 

Ctneper:  Charity,  199. 

sodth'-5r,  8.  [Eng.  sooth(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  soothes ;  a  flatterer. 

"  I  cannot  flatter:  I  defy 
The  tongues  of  soothers." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  1. 

*S08th'-fast,  a.  [A.  S.  sodhfcest.']  True,  truthful, 
upright,  straightforward. 

"With  good  and  »oof*/o»f  life." 

Turberville:  Death  ofE.  Arhundte. 

*sodth'-fast-ne'ss,  s.  [English  soothfast ;  -ness.'] 
Truthfulness,  truth,  reality. 

"Therfore  stonde  ye  and  be  ye  gird  aboute  youre 
leendis  in  «ofVa»fne«se."—  Wycliffe:  Bfesies  vi. 

sooth  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SOOTHE.] 

sodth -Ing-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  soothing;  -Jj/.]  In  a 
soothing  manner ;  so  as  to  soothe  with  flattery,  soft 
or  soothingwords. 

"The  most  soothingly  and  contentedly  deceived  that 
could  be  found  in  the  world." — Shelton:  Don  Ouixote  pt 
iv.,  ch.  vii. 

*sodth  -If,  *sothe-ly,  adv.  &  a.  [Eng.  sooth ;  -ly.~\ 

A.  As  adv. :  In  truth  ;  in  sooth ;  really,  truly. 

"Then  view  St.  David's  ruined  pile; 
And  home  returning,  suothly  swear, 
Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair!" 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  1. 

B.  As  adj. :  True,  real. 

"  This  crooked  ronion,  for  in  soothly  guise 
She  was  her  genius  and  her  counsellor." 

Mickle:  Syr  Martyn. 
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sophistic 


*soot'-Ish,  o«y.    [Eng.soof;  -isft.]    Partakingof 
the  nature  of  soot;  sooty. 


"Things    become    black  by  a  sootish 
matter." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 


nd  fuliginous 


sopt -I-ness,  «.  [Eng.  sooty,-  •ness.']    The  quality       soph  -Ism,  *soph-lsme,  s.    [Fr.  sophisme.  from 
or  state  of  being  sooty  or  foul  with  soot.  Lat.   sopLma ;  Ur.  ,ophismn,  fromT0pfe™=w™° 

Sp.tqjlsma;  Ital.  tofisma,  eo/ismo.]  A  specious  but 
fallacious  argument ;  a  specious  proposition ;  a 
fallacy  ;  a  subtlety  in  reasoning;  an  argument  which 
is  not  supported  by  sound  reasoning,  or  in  which 
he  inference  is  not  justly  deduced  from  the  prem- 

"  Full  of  subtile  sophismes,  which  doe  play 
Withdoublesences."  Spenser:  F.  (J.,  III.  iv. 28. 

soph  -1st,  subst.  [Fr.  sophiste,  from  Low  Latin 
topMfta ;  Gr.  tmhitU»=a  cuuningor  skillful  man,  a 
sophist,  a  teacher  of  arts  ami  sciences  for  money, 
fromsopAt'zu=to  instruct;  eochos=wise;  Sp.  &  Ital 
sofistn.] 

1.  Literally  and  Greek  History :  A  word  used  at 
first  as  an  honorable  title,  but  afterward  as  a  term 


S09t -f,  a.    [Eng.  soot;  -j/.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Pertaining    to,  consisting   of,    or   resembling 
soot;  fuliginous. 

"To  defecate  this  oil,  that  it  shall  not  spend  into  a 
sooty  matter."—  Wilkins. 

2.  Producing  or  causing  soot. 

"  Fire  of  sooty  coal."— Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  440. 

3.  Covered  or  foul  with  soot. 

"  Her  snowy  fingers  combing  his  sooty  beard." — Carets: 
Caelum  Britannicum. 

4.  Black,  dark,  dusky. 

"  Under  the  sooty  flag  of  Acheron." 

Milton:  Comus,  604. 

II.  Dot. :  Fuliginous  (q.  v.) . 

sooty-albatross,  s. 

Ornith. :  Diomedea  fuliginosa,  found  in  all  tem- 
perate latitudes  south  of  the  Equator.  Plumage 
dark  sooty  gray ;  head  and  wings  brown.  These 
birds  breed  chiefly  in  the  island  of  Tristan  d'Acunha. 

sooty-tern,  s. 

Ornith. :  Sterna  fuliginosa,  an  intertropical  spe- 
cies. Plumage  sooty  black  above,  white  below. 

sooty  water-mouse,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Hydromys  fuliginosus,  from  western  Aus- 
tralia. 

*SOOt '-f,  v.  t.  [SOOTY,  a.]  To  make  foul  or  dirty 
with  soot. 

"  Tann'd  and  all  sootied  with  noisome  smoke." 

Chapman.  (Todd.) 

s8p,  *soppe,  8.  [A.  S.  soppa,  soppe  (not  found, 
but  seen  in  the  derived  verb  8oppiffan=to  sop) ; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  soppa=a  sop,  from  sopinn,  pa.  par. 
of  stipa=to  sup ;  8opi=a  sup,  a  sip ;  O.  Dut.  soppe ; 
Dut.  sop;  Sw.  «oppa=broth;  Low  Ger.  «oppp=i 
sop.  Sop  and  soup  are  doublets.] 


"Jesus  annswered,  he  it  is  to  whom  I  geue  a  soppe, 
when  I  haue  dipt  it."— John  xiii.  (1661. ) 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Something  given  to  pacify ;  in  allusion  to  the 
old  legend  of  sop  given  to  Cerberus,  the  watch-dog 
of  the  infernal  regions,  to  pacify  him. 

"Even  Cerberus,  when  he  had  received  the  sop,  per- 
mitted &neas  to  pass." — Dryden:  Postscript  to  the  jEneis. 

*2.  A  thing  of  little  or  no  value. 

sop-in-wine,  sops-in-wlne,  s. 


(1)  Amasterof  one's  craft;  a  person  distinguished 
for  learning  or  ability. 

"A  Sophist,  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the  word,  was  a  wise 
man,  a  clever  man,  one  who  stood  prominently  before  the 
public  as  distinguished  for  intellect  or  talent  of  some 
kind.  Thus  Solon  and  Pythagoras  are  both  called  Soph- 
ists."— Orote:  Hist.  Greece,  viii.  480. 

.   (2)  One  who  demanded  payment  for  philosophical 
instruction. 

(Phil.  d.  Oriech.,  erst.  Theil,  1856,  p.  750)  say» 
jecifiouameof  sophist  at  first  merely  designated 
one  who  taught  philosophy  for  pay.  The  philosophy 
might  be  good  or  bad;  the  characteristic  designated  by 
the  epithet  sophistical  was  its  demand  of  money  fees  " — 
O.  B.  Lewes:  Hist.  Philos.  (ed.  1880),  ii.  109. 

(3)  One  of  a  class  of  men  at  Athens  in  the  fifth 
century  before  Christ,  who  were  the  chief  public 
teachers,  especially  of  the  artof  disputation,  which 
had  a  special  charm  for  the  Greeks.  Chief  among 
the  bophists  were  Protagoras  of  Abdcra,  with  his 
scholars Gorgias  and  Prodicus,  andHippias  of  Elia. 
Blomneld  (Encyc.  Metrop.,s.  v.  Socrates)  says  of 
them"  that  the  principal  merit  to  which  they  laid 
claim  was  that  of  communicating  to  their  disciples 
a  ready,  off-hand  kind  of  knowledge,  which  might 
enable  them  to  talk  speciously  and  fluently  upon  all 
subjects  whatever,  and  to  impart  to  them  that  per- 
nicious skill  in  dialectics  by  which  theymight  baffle 
their  adversary,  whether  right  or  wrong,  and  '  make 
the  worse  appear  the  better  cause.' "  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Sophists  are  known  only 
from  the  writings  of  their  antagonists;  Grote  points 
out  that  the  hostility  supposed  to  have  been  enter- 
tained by  Socrates  to  the  Sophists  is  Platonic  rather 
than  Socratic,  and  Jowett  (Introd.  to  Sophist)  and 
Lewes  take  a  similar  view. 

"  That  the  Athenians  did  not  consider  the  Sophists  a* 
corruptors  of  youth  is  unequivocally  shown  in  two  facts: 
they  did  not  impeach  the  Sophists,  and  they  did  impeach 
Socrates.  When  Anaxagoras  the  philosopher  and  Protag- 
oras the  sophist  'sapped  the  foundations  of  morality'  by 


pias.  or  Prodicus?"—  O.  H.  Lewes:  Hist.  Philos.  (ed.  1880\ 
li.  117. 

2.  A  captious  and  fallacious  reasoner ;  a  quibbler ; 


Truth,  uprightness. 

"Gregore  wist  this  wel,  and  wilnede  to  my  sonle 
Savacion    for   the    sothness,   that    he    seih    in    myn 

werkes."  Piers  Plowman,  p.  205. 

*sooth  -saw,  *so6th-say,  «.     [Eng.  sooth,  and 
saw.] 
1.  A 


given  to  any  pink  used  to  flavor  wine, 
sop,  v.  t.    [Sop,  s.]    To  steep  or  dip  in  liquor. 
"  His  cheeks,  as  snowy  apples  sopt  in  wine." 

Fletcher:  Christ's  Triumph. 

f  To  sop  up:  To  dry  up,  as  by  rubbing  with  a  dry 
cloth,  a  sponge,  &c. 

•sope,  s.    [SOAP.] 
•sop-er,  s.    [SUPPER.] 
soph,*.    [See  defs.] 


s8ph'-Is-tSr,  «.    [Eng.  sophist;  *r.] 

1.  A  professional  teacher  of  philosophy ;  a  sophist1 

2.  A  quibbling  disputant. 


"A  subtle  traitor  needs  no  sophister." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  L 
3.  A  University  term : 

(1)  In  the  older  American  Colleges  the  junior  and 
senior  classes  were  (and  in  some  cases  still  are) 
called  Junior  sophisters  and  Senior  sophistors  re- 
spectively. 

(2)  At  Cambridge  University,  applied  to  a  stu- 
iation  of    dent  in  his  second  and  third  years  of  residence.    In 

the  first  year  he  is  called  a  Freshman,  or  first-year 


true  saying,  a  prediction,  a  proverb. 
"  Shewes,  visions,  soothstiyes,  and  prophesies  " 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  61. 
2.  A  portent,  an  omen. 

"  God  turn  the  same  to  good  soothsay." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  60. 
rso6th'-say,  „.  i.    [SOOTHSAV,  «.]    To  foretell,  to    sopho^oSTq?  *")  UnlTer81tle8'  an  <>°brevi, 

2.  In   the   English  Universities,  an  abbreviation  man  I  >n  the  second,  a  Junior  sophister  (or  so'pli), 

ns,  whiclf  brought he7  ma  to"  8pmth      d.™atlon'  met    of  sophister  (q.  v.).  or  a  second-year  man;  in  the  third  year  a  Si-nior 

— "     '--—=«                                                                      "Three  Cambridge  sophs,  and   three  pert   Templars  fophister  (or  soph),  or  a  third-year  man ;  and  in  the 

came."                               Pope    Dunciad  ii  379  last  term  a   yuestionist,  in  reference  to  the   ap- 

oR    ntii    =R    v,v.o£   ton    «>,*   „     ran™,  n  preaching  examination  for  degress. 

so_phl,  so  -phee,  *s6  -phy,  «.    [SOFI.]  (3)  Iu  Bublin  University,  a  student  in  his  third 

1.  The  same  as  SOFI  (q.  v.).  nndfourth  years.    In  his  first  year  he  is  called  a 

2.  A  title  of  the  Emperor  or  Shah  of  Persia.  Junior  freshman ;  in  his  second,  a  Senior  freshman ; 

"  By  this  scimitar  in  his_  third,  a  Junior  sophister ;  and  in  his  fourth. 

That  slew  the  soph!  and  a  Persian  prince."  a  Senior  sophister. 

Shakesp.    Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  1.  *s5ph -Is-tgr,  t'.  f.  [SoPHISTEH,  «.]    To  maintain     j 

•tOPh'-IC,  *soph-Ic  al,  a.    [Gr.  80pAo«=wise.]  or  support  by  fallacious  arguments  or  sophistry. 

Teaching  wisdom.  "It  is  well  sophistred  of  you  forsooth.    Preposterous 

"All  those  books  which  are  called  sophlcal,  such  as  the  are,,i|;our  Judgments  evermore."— Fox:  Book  of  Jlartyrt, 

Wisdom  of  Sirach,  Ac.,  tend  to  teach  the  Jews  the  true  P- °17- 

sS-phlst-Ic,  sS-phlst -Ic-al,    a.     [Fr.   sophi»- 

vi.  130.                                                                 .—.».....,    ~~™,,.*,  v,  <..,»»,  p.  256.  tique,  from  Lat.  sopAt«(iciw=pertaining  to  a  sophist, 

c.;,,  TA»          rT7                                                      soph-Ie,s.  [Gr. sophia,  from 8opA»s= wise.]  Wis-  sophistical.] 

-say-Iig,  s.    [Eng.  sooth,  and  saying.  ]          dom.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sophists. 

lying;  truth.                                                                                                         "  That  in  my  shield  "We  cannot  wonder  that  he  should  turn  the  rhapsod- 

I  preuictlng  or  foretelling ;  a  predic-               The  senen  fold  sophie  of  Minerue  contein  ical  element  of  the  Greek  drama  into  Bgophisticaloue."— 

A  match  more  mete,  syr  king,  than  any  here."  Donaldson:  Theater  of  the  Greeks,  p.  137. 

and  soothsautno,  and  dreams  are  vain."-                       ">«"  "f  Vncertaine  Auctors,-  Death  ofZoroas.  2.  Containing  or  of  the  nature  of  sophistry ;  fal- 

'•6'            *sophime,s.    [SOPHISM.]  laciously  subtle;  quibbling,  unsound. 


sooth'-say-er,  s.    [Eng.  sooth,  and  sayer.~] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.;  One  who  predicts  or  foretells;  a 
foreteller,  a  prognosticator. 

"A  soothsayer  bids  you  beware  the  ides  of  March." 
Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

2.  Entom.:   Any  individual  of  the   family   Man- 
tidre,  from  the  old  belief  that  these  insects  would 
indicate  by  gestures  the  road  a  person  who  had  lost 
his  way  should  take. 

"In  all  probability  when  the  soothsayer  is  supposed  to 

be  kindly  directing  some  lost  child  in  the  way  to  its     ,,.™,^  „.  „..»„„,  „„.,  ,*,• 

home,  the  attitude  suggesting  this  kind  action  is  really    spiritual  meaning  of  God'seconomy."—  Dr.  Harris   On  the 
assumed   for  defensive  purposes."— Cassell's  Nat.   Hist.,     63d  Chapter  of  Isaiah,  p.  266. 


.    . 


__ 

late,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here, 
or,     wore,    wolf.     w5rk,     wh6,    s6n;     mute,    cttb,     cttre,    unite, 


camel,     hSr,     there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir, 
car,    rale,    full;     try,    Synan.     a,     <e  =  «; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


g6,    pit, 
qu  =  kw. 


sophistically 


s5-phlst  -Ic-al-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  sophistical;  -ty.] 
In  a  sophistical  maiiner;  fallaciously;  with  soph- 
istry. 

"He  sophist icall it  argues  that  society  would  certainly 
not  like  him  to  die  of  starvation."— London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

so-phlst  -Ic  9.1-nesa,  s.  [Eng.  sophistical;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sophistical. 

SO-pfclst'-I-cate,  r.  /.  [Low  Lat.  sophist icatus, 
pa.  par.  of  8Ophistico~to  corrupt,  to  adulterate; 
Fr.  sophist iquer;  Sp.  sofisticar;  Ital.  toflaticare.] 

*1.  To  corrupt,  to  prevent,  to  wrest  from  the 
truth. 

"  If  the  passions  of  the  mind  be  strong,  they  easily  so- 
phisticate  the  understanding."— Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

2.  To  adulterate;  to  make  spurious  by  admixture. 

"It  is  a  crime  of  a  high  nature  to  mingle  or  sophisti- 
cate any  wine  here."—  Huwell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  88. 

so-pnlst -I-cat-ed,  *so-phlst  -I-cate,  a.  [SO- 
PHISTICATE, v.]  Adulterated  ;  not  genuine. 

"  The  only  way  to  know  what  is  sophisticate  and  what  is 
not  so,  is  to  bring  al  1  to  the  ezamen  of  the  touchstone." — 
•Olanvill:  Scepsis  Scientijlaa,  ch.  viii. 

so-phlst-I-ca  -tion,  s.    [SOPHISTICATE,  u.] 

1.  The  act  of  adulterating  or  making  not  genuine 
by  admixture;  adulteration. 

"[Drugs],  whose  preciousness  may  make  their  sophtati- 
catimi  very  beneficial  to  them  that  practice  it." — Boyle: 
Works,  i.  319. 

2.  Something  adulterated  or  not  genuine ;  a  spu- 
rious imitation. 

"  The  sophistications  of  or  substitutes  for  butter  sold  in 
the  metropolitan  and  urban  markets." — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

*3.  The  act  of  quibbling  or  arguing  sophistically ; 
sophistry. 

*4.  A  fallacious  argument  intended  to  deceive;  a 
quibble. 

S0-pb.lst'-l-ca-t5r, *,  [Eng.  sophisticate) ;  -or.] 
One  who  sophisticates ;  one  who  adulterates  or 
destroys  the  genuineness  or  purity  of  anything  by 
foreign  admixture. 

"Icordially  commend  that  the  sophisticators  of  wine 
may  suffer  punishment  above  any  ordinary  thief." — 
Whitaker:  Blood  of  the  Grape  (1654),  p.  107. 

*sopb>Ist-ress,  subet.  [English  sophist;  -ress.] 
A  female  sophist. 

"You seem  to  be  a sophistress,  you  answer  so  smartly." 
— Bailey:  Erasmus,  p.  194. 

soph  -Ist-ryS  *soph-ist-rie,  s.  [Fr.  sophisterie.] 
*1.  Logical  exercise ;  argument  for  exercise  only. 
"The  more  youthful  exercises  of  sophistry,  themes,  and 
declamations."— FeltoH. 

2.  Sophistic  influence ;  sophists  collectively. 
"Euripides  was  nursed  in  the  lap  of  sophistry."— Don- 

:  Theater  of  the  Greeks,  p.  137. 

3.  Fallacious  reasoning,  unsound  argument,  quib- 
bling, fallacy. 


im 


''A  person  whose  conscience  can   be    set   at    rest  by 
amoral  sophistry.1'—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  XV. 


•soph -Ist-rjf,  v.  t.    [SOPHISTRY,  s.]    To  reason 
sophistically. 
"It  is  well  sopltistried  of  yon."— Bale:  Select   Works, 

s6ph'-6-rnbre,  8.  [Gr.  sop/ios=wise,  and  moros= 
1  a  tool.]  In  American  colleges,  a  student  belonging 
.to  the  second  of  the  four  classes;  a  student  next 
above  a  freshman. 

soph-6-mor  '-Ic,  soph-6-mor  -Ic-»l,  a.  [Eng. 
sophomor(e) ;  -ic,  -icai.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
a  sophomore;  characteristic  of  a  sophomore;  in- 
.nated  in  style. 

so-phbr  -a,  s.  [Arab.  sopftero=a  papilionaceous 
tree.J 

:  Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Sophore»  (q.  T.). 
Loaves  unequally  pinnate,  inflorescence  in  racemes 
•>r  panicles  of  yellow, white,  or  blue  flowers;  sta- 
mons  ten,  all  distinct ;  legumes  moniliform,  without 
joints  or  wings.  Ornamental  shrubs  or  trees,  from 
•  lie  hotter  parts  of  Asia  and  America.  Two,  Sophora 
I'ipomca  (called  also  Styphnolobium  japonicum), 
ma  s.  chinensis  are  grown  in  European  gardens, 
f  lie  former  yields  a  beautiful  yellow  or  orange  dye 

f"*l    i    p    p  of  tne  losumes.    The  roots  and  seeds 
tne i  latter  have  been  regarded  as  specifics  in  bil- 
<>us  sickness. 

so-phbr   e-89,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  sophor(a) ;  Lat. 
em.  pi.  adj.  su£f.  .ece_] 

.So*.:  A  tribe  of  Papilionacem.    Filaments  dis- 
ict;  legume  continuous;  loaves  pinnated,  with 
,  ne  or  several  leaflets.    (Lindley.) 

So  phros,  -jf-ne,  subst.  [Gr.=moderation,discre- 
mn.] 
i  Astron.:  [ASTEROID,  134.] 

soph-ta,  s.    [SOFTA.] 
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*s5p'-lte,  v.  t.  [Lat.  sopitus,  pa.  par.  of  sopio= 
to  put  to  sleep.]  To  lay  asleep ;  to  put  to  sleep  or 
rest;  to  lull. 

"Our  natural  powers  are  tied  down,  sopited,  and  fet- 
tered."— Cheyne:  Philosophical  Conjectures. 

*s6-pl'-tion,  s.  [SOPITE.]  The  act  of  putting  to 
sleep  or  rest ;  sleep,  slumber,  dormancy. 

"  Dementation  and  sopition  of  reason." — Rrowiie. 

*so'-portfi.  [Lat.]  A  deep  sleep  from  which  one 
can  with  difficulty  be  awakened. 

"To  awaken  the  Christian  world  out  of  this  deep  sopor 
or  lethargy." — Dr.  H.  More:  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  pt.  ii. 
(Pref . ) 

*so  p8r-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  soporatus,  pa.  par.  of 
soporo=to  put  to  sleep;  sopor=sleep.]  To  put  to 
sleep. 

"The  soul  seeming  not  to  be  thoroughly  awake  here, 
but,  as  it  were,  soporatetl  with  the  dull  steams  and  opiat- 
ick  vapors  of  this  gross  body." — Cudworth:  Intell.  System, 
p.  795. 

tsd-p5r-If  -er  oiis,  adj.  [Lat.  Boporifer,  from 
8opor=sleep,  and  /ero=to  bring;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-oiis.]  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  sleep ;  soporific, 
somniferous. 

"It  is  more  soporiferous  thau  opium." — P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  xii.,  oh.  mi. 

'so-pSr-If'-er-pus-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  soporiferous ; 
-ly.]  In  a  soporiferous  manner;  so  as  to  produce 
sleep. 

*so-pSr-If -Sr-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  soporiferous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  soporiferous. 

SO-por-If  -Ic,  a.  &s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  sopor- 
ificus,  from  sopor=sleep,  and  /acto=to  make,  to 
cause.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  sleep; 
soporiferous. 

"The  clear  harangue,  and  cold  as  it  is  clear, 
Falls  soporific  on  tbe  listless  ear." 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  20. 

B.  As  subst. :   A  medicine,  drug,  preparation,  or 
plant  that  has  the  property  or  quality  of  producing 
sleep ;  a  narcotic. 

*so  -p8r-ous,  *so'-p5r  ose,  adj.  [Lat.  soporus, 
fromsopor=sleep.]  Causing  sleep ;  sleepy. 

"Iix  soporoua  diseases  it  is  commonly  an  uncertain  and 
ineffectual  remedy." — Oreenhill:  Art  of  Embalming. 

sop  -per,  s.  [Eng.  sop,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  sops  or 
dips  in  liquor  something  to  be  eaten. 

sop'-pj?,  a.  [Eng.  sop;  -y.~]  Sopped  or  soaked  in 
liquor ;  saturated ;  very  wet  or  sloppy. 

so'-pra,  adv.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  sttpra=above.] 
Music:  A  term  used  to  denote  the  upperorhigher 
part,  as  Di  sopra,  above ;  Come  sopra,  as  above  or 
before ;  Nella  parte  di  sopra,  in  the  upper  or  higher 
part;  Contrappunto sopra  il  soggetto,  counterpoint 
over  the  subject. 

»so-pra  -nlst,  s.    [SOPRANO.] 

Music :  A  soprano  or  treble  singer. 

so-pra  -no  (pi.  s5-pra'-nl,  s5-pra'-n65),  subit. 
[Ital.=sovereign,  supreme,  treble,  from  Low  Lat. 
8uperanus= sovereign  (q.  v.)  ;  Ger.  sopran.] 

Music : 

1.  The  hig_hestkind  of  female  voice.    Thoordinary 
easy  range  is  from  c  below  the  treble  staff  to  o  or  A 
above  it. 

2.  A  singer  having  a  soprano  voice. 

soprano-clef,  s. 

Music :  The  c  clef  upon  the  first  lino  of  the  stave. 
[CLEF.] 

*sbr  -an96,  s.  [Eng.  sor(e) ;  -ance.]  Sore,  sore- 
ness. 

"Nay,  this  removing  and  replanting  of  them  is  the 
proper  cure  of  many  sorances.  — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk. 
xii.,  ch.  xii. 

SOrb,  s.    [Fr.  sorbe,  from  Lat.  sor6u8.] 
Bot.:  t(l)  The  Service-tree;  (2)  the  Wild  Service- 
tree.    [SERVICE-TREE.] 

sorb-apple,  s.  The  fruit  of  tho  Sorb  or  Service- 
tree. 

sorb-am'-lde,  s.    [Eng.  sorb(ic),  and  amide.} 

Chem.:  H2(C6H7O)N.  An  amide  produced  by  the 
action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  sorbic  ether  at  120°. 
It  forms  white  fusible  needles,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol. 

sorb-an -Il-ide,  s.  [Eng.  sorb(ic) ;  anil(ine),  and 

Chem*:'  C6H8(C5H5)NO.  Phonyl-sorbamide.  Pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  aniline  on  sorbic  chloride, 
as  an  oil  which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form. 
( Watts.) 

sor  -bate,  s.    [Eng.  eorhfic) ;  -ate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  sorbic  acid. 


Sorbonist 

sor-b§-f a'-cl-ent  (c  as  sh),a.  &«.  [Lat.  sorbeo 
=to  absorb,  and/aciV?is,  pr.  par.of /acio=to  make.] 

A.  ^ls  adj. :  Causing  or  producing  absorption. 

B.  -4s  subst. :  A  substance  or  preparation  which 
causes  or  produces  absorption. 

•sor  -bent,  s.  [Lat.  sorbens,  pr.  par.  of  sorbeo= 
to  absorb.]  A  substance  producing  absorption ;  an 
absorbent  (q.  v.). 

*sor'-bet,  s.    [SHERBET.] 

Cook. :  A  lemon  ice  flavored  with  spirit,  usually 
rum,  served  at  dinner. 

sorb -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  sorfe(m);  -ic.]  Derived  from 
or  contained  in  mountain  ash. 

sorblc-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C6H7O'HO.  A  monobasic  acid,  found  in 
mountain-ash  berries,  and  produced  from  para- 
sorbic  acid  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash,  and 
then  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  purified 
by  recrystallization  from  water,  and  is  obtained  in 
long  colorless  needles,  very  difficultly  soluble  in 
cold,  more  readily  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol, 
melts  at  134'5°,  and  is  inodorous. 

sortie-chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  C6H7OC1.  Chloride  of  sorbyl.  Produced 
by  tho  action  of  phosphoric  chloride  on  sorbic  acid 
or  its  potassium  salt.  It  is  converted  by  water  into 
sorbic  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

sorblc-ether,  8. 

Chem.:  CfiH7(C.2Hs)O9.  Ethylic  sorbate.  Pre- 
pared by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  the  acid.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at 
195*5°,  and  having  an  aromatic  odor  like  benzoic 
ether. 

*sor  -bile,  adj.  [Lat.  sor6eo=to  absorb.]  That 
may  be  drunk  or  sipped. 

sorb  -In,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  8or6(u8)  ,•  Eng.  suffix  -fruj 

Chem. :  CeH^Oe.  A  sugar,  discovered  by  Pelouse, 
isomeric  with  glucose,  and  obtained  from  the  fer- 
mented juice  of  the  mountain-ash  berries.  It  does 
not  exist  ready  formed  in  the  berries,  and  its  forma- 
tion is  not  yet  clearly  understood. 

sor-bl-tar-tar  -Ic,  a.  [English  sorbic,  and  tar- 
taric.\  Containing  sorbic  and  tartaric  acids. 

sorbltartarlc-acid,  8. 

Chem. :  An  acid  produced  by  heating  sorbito  with 
tartaric  acid  to  100°.  ( Watts.) 

sorb  -He,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.  sorb(us);  Eng.  suff . 
-tie.] 

Chem. :  CgHuOe.  An  unfermentablo  sugar  pres- 
ent in  the  berries  of  the  mountain-ash.  It  is 
isomeric  with  mannite  and  dulcite,  and  deposits  in 
regular  transparent  crystals,  for  the  most  part 
rhombic  octahedrons,  from  the  expressed  juice 
after  standing  for  several  months.  It  is  nearly  in- 
soluble in  cold  alcohol,  moderately  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol,  the  hydrated  sugar  melts  at  102% 
is  inactive  to  polarized  light,  does  not  reduce  copper 
salts,  nor  is  it  carbonized  with  sulphuric  acid 
even  with  heat. 

sorb-It -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  sorbit(e);  •ic.']  Contained 
in  or  derived  from  sorbite  (q.  v.). 

sorbltlc-acld,  8. 

Chem. :  An  acid  obtained  by  heating  sorbite  for 
some  time  to  150-180°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
acids,  and  alcohol ;  but  dissolves  in  aqueous 
ammonia  or  potash,  from  which  hydrochloric  acid 
throws  it  down  in  amorphous  dark-red  Hakes.  Its 
composition  is  doubtful. 

*sor-bl'-tlon,  8.  [Lat.  sorbitiol  from  sorbeo=to 
absorb.]  The  act  of  drinking  or  sipping. 

sor-bpn  -Ic-al,  a.  [English  Sorbon(ne);  -icai.] 
Pertaining  or  belonging  to  a  Sorbonist. 

"The  sorbonical  or  theological  wine,  and  their  feasts 
or  gaudy  days,  are  now  come  to  be  proverbially  jested 
at."— Florio:  Montaigne,  p.  628. 

Sor -bon-Ist,  s.     \fr.Sorboniste.] 

Eccles.  Hifit. :  A  professor  or  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  a  theological  college  founded  within  the 
University  of  Paris  by  Robert  de  Sorbon  in  1252,  for 
sixteen  students,  four  from  each  of  the  French, 
Norman,  Picard,  and  English  "nations"  [NATION, 
«.,  II.],  burses  being  soon  afterward  added  for  Ger- 
man and  Flemish  students.  The  majority  of  the 
Paris  doctors  were  trained  there,  and  the  Sorbonne 
and  the  theological  faculty  became  identified  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  1629,  opened  the  present 
buildings  in  tho  Quartier  Latin.  The  old  Univer- 
sity of  Paris  was  destroyed  at  the  Revolution,  and 
when  it  was  reorganized  by  Napoleon  in  1808,  a 
faculty  of  theology,  with  seven  chairs,  was  estab- 
lished at  the  Sorbonno,  where  lectures  are  also 
given  and  degrees  conferred  in  the  faculties  of 
science  and  literature. 

"He  a  rope  of  sand  could  twist 
As  tough  as  learned  Sorbonist.'1 

Butler:  Hudibras,  i.  1. 


1)611,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     oat,     gell.     cnorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     fcem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
,cian,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -aion  =  shun;     tion,     -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel.     del. 


sorbus 
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sor  -bus,  s.    [Lat.=the  true  service  tree.] 
Bot. :  A  section  or  sub-genus  of  Pyrus  (q.  v.),  hav- 
ing small  fruits,  with  two  to  eight  cells,  each  one- 
seeded,  the  endocarp  brittle ;  flowers  in  compound 
corymbose  cymes.    (Sir  J.  Hooker.)    British  species 
three,  Pyrus  torminalis,  P.  aria,  aud  P.  aucuparia. 
sorb'-yi,  «.    [Mod.  Lat.  sorb(us) ;  -yl.'] 
Chemistry:  Ce^O.    The  hypothetical  radical  of 
sorbic  aciu. 

sor  -cSr-er,  «.  [Fr.  sorcier,  from  Low  Lat.  eor- 
tiarius— a  teller  of  fortunes  by  the  casting  of  lots, 
from  sortio= to  cast  lots,  from  Lat.  son,  genit.  sortis 
=a  lot  [SORT,  s.] ;  Ital.  soriiere ;  Sp.  sortero.]  A 
conjuror,  a  magician. 

"  Elymiis  the  sorcerer  withstood  them." — Acts  xiii.  8. 

3  Before  the  introduction  of  this  word,  witch  was 
iscriminately  applied  to  both  sexes ;  but  when 
sorcerer  had  come  into  vogue  it  was  assigned  to 
men,  while  witch  was  limited  to  women.  (Trench: 
English  Past  and  Present.) 

sor-cer-ess,  *sor-cer-esse,  s.  [French  sorcier= 
a  sorcerer ;  Eng.  fern,  suff .  -ess.]  A  female  sorcerer 
or  magician ;  a  witch. 

"How  unlikely  it  is  that  God  should  make  use  of  this 
sorceress  as  a  prophetess." — Waterland-  Sermons,  vol.  ix. 
ser.  S3. 

*sor'-c6r-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  sorcer(y) ; -ing.']  The  act 
or  practice  of  using  sorcery. 

"His  trade  of  sorcering." — Hall;  Contemplations;  Bo- 
loam. 

*sor'-9§r-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  sorcer(er) ;  -ous.]  Using 
sorcery  or  enchantment ;  pertaining  or  belonging  to 
sorcery. 

"This  soraerouti  worker  to  make  him  pope." — Bale: 
English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

sor  -$5r-y\  *sor-cer-ie,  *sor-ser-y.  s.  [O.  Fr. 
sorcerie,  from  sorcter=a  sorcerer  (q.  v.).]  Divina- 
tion by  the  aid,  or  pretended  aid  of  evil  spirits,  or 
the  power  of  commanding  evil  spirits ;  magic,  witch- 
craft, enchantment. 

"  This  witch  Sycorax, 

For  mischiefs  manifold,  and  sorceries  terrible, 
Was  banish' d."  Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

IT  Up  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, sorcery,  or  witchcraft  (q.  v.),  was  punishable 
with  death. 
*sord,s.    [SwAED.]    Sward,  turf. 

"I*  th'  midst  an  altar  as  a  landmark  stood, 
Rustic,  of  grassy  sord."        Milton:  P.  L.,  I.  432. 

sor-da-va  -lite,  s.  [After  Sordavala  Finland, 
where  found ;  suff.  -He  (Iftn.) ;  Ger.  sordawalit.] 

Min. :  A  massive  mineral  forming  thin  layers  on  a 
basaltic  rock,  also  found  with  pyrrhotite  at  Boden- 
mais,  Bavaria.  Hardness,  2'5;  specific  gravity,  2'53 
to2'58;  luster,  like  that  of  bitumen;  streak,  liver- 
brown  ;  color,  grayish  or  bluish-black ;  opaque ; 
fracture,  cpnchoidal.  Composition :  Essentially  a 
silicate  of  iron  and  magnesia. 

*sor'-des.,  ••  [Lat.]  Foul  matter,  excretions, 
dregs ;  filthy  refuse  of  any  kind. 

"While  yet,  poor  men,  their  rags,  sords,  and  beggary 
sufficiently  confute  their  rare  skill."  —  Gauden:  Hiera- 
spistea,  p.  112  (1663). 

sor  -d£t,  s.    [SORDINE.] 

sor    did,  q.    [Fr.  sordide,  from  Lat.  sordidus= 
vile,  mean,  dirty,  from  sordes=dirt,  filth.] 
*1.  Filthy,  dirty,  foul,  gross. 
"  The  trout  is  banished  by  the  sordid  stream. 

Thomson:  Summer,  386. 

2.  Vile,  mean,  base. 

"Cleave  to  the  world,  ye  sordid  worms." 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  Ixi. 

3.  Mean,  avaricious,  covetous,  niggardly. 
"Motives  of  avarice  had   prevailed  upon  the   sordid 

mind  of  Judas." — Bp.  Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  eer.  19. 

4.  Characterized  by  meanness  or  avarice. 

"His  principles  and  his  fortune  alike  raised  him  above 
all  temptations  of  a  sordid  kind."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ii. 

•sor-dld'-I-ty' ,  s.  [Eng.  sordid ;  -ity.~]  Meanness, 
sordidness. 

"  Weary  and  ashamed  of  their  own  sordidity  and  man- 
ner of  life." — Burton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  pt.  iii.  ch. 
xzv. 

sor  -did-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  sordid;  -!«.]  In  a  sor- 
did manner ;  meanly,  basely,  covetously. 

sor  -did  ness,  s.    [Eng.  sordid ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  qualify  or  state  of  being  sordid ;  filthiness, 
dirtiness,  foulness. 

"  Providence  deters  people  from  sluttishness  and  sor- 
didness, and  provokes  them  to  cleanliness." — Kay:  On  the 
Creation. 

2.  Meanness,  baseness. 

"Two  or  three  vol.  were  offered  to  him  [Pelham]  by 
such  indigent  persons  for  six  pence  a  piece,  such  is  the 
sordidness  of  ignorance  aud  poverty.  — Wood:  Athenue 
Oxon.,  vol.ii. 


3.  Niggardliness,  base  avarice. 

"To  see  the  venality  in  its  full  growth,  and  survey  sor- 
didness in  its  complete  state  of  abomination  it  will  be 
necessary  to  turn  from  low  to  high  life." — Knox:  Spirit 
of  Despotism. 

sor   dine,  sor   del,  s.    [Ital.] 

Music:  A  mute.    [MuTE,  s.,  U.S.] 

sor-di  -no  (pi.  sor-di'-ni),  s.    [Ital.] 

Music:  A  small  pocket  fiddle,  a  pochette  or  kit, 

formerly  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  pitch, 

&c.,  at  music  parties, 
•sor  -dor,  s.    [SOEDES.]    Dregs. 
"  The  sordor  of  civilization,  mixed 
With  all  the  savage  which  man's  fall  hath  fixed." 

Byron:  The  Island,  ii.  4. 

sor  -dfln,  sor-do  -no  (pi.  sor-do  -ni),  s.    [Ital.] 
Music: 

1.  An  old  form  of  wood  wind  instrument,  having 
a  double  reed,  with  twelve  ventages  and  two  keys. 

2.  A  sort  of  mute  for  a  trumpet. 

3.  An  organ  reed  stop  of  sixteen-feet  pitch, 
sore,  *80r,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.    [A.    S.  s<ir=p&inful; 

sdre=sorely ;  sdr=&  sore  ;cogn.  with  Dut.zeer=sore, 
sorely ;  Icel.  s4rr=sore,  sar=a  sore ;  Sw.  sdr;  O.  H. 
Germ.  se>=wounded,  painful;  ser=a  sore,  sero= 
sorely ;  Ger.  se/ir=sorely,  extremely ;  versehren—to 
wound,  lit.  to  make  sore ;  all  from  Teut.  base  saira 
=sore.]  [SoEKY.] 
A..  As  adjective : 

1.  Painful;  being  the  seat   of  pain;  tender  and 
painful  to  the  touch ;  inflamed,  as  a  boil,  ulcer,  or 
abscess. 

"  His  wounds  will  not  be  sore." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1.568. 

2.  Tender  orpained  in  the  mind ;  pained,  grieved, 
or  vexed;  feeling  aggrieved,  galled,  hurt. 

"  This  unfortunate  affair,  though  it  terminated  without 
an  open  quarrel,  left  much  sore  feeling." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

3.  Violent,  sharp,  severe,  painful,  bitter,  grievous, 
heavy. 

"  Punished  with  sore  distraction." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

*4.  Violent,  fierce,  sharp,  severe;  as,  a  sore  fight. 
*5.  Criminal,  evil,  wrong. 

"To  lapse  in  fulness 
Is  sorer  than  to  lie  for  need." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  6. 

B.  A*  adverb: 

1.  With  painful  violence,  severely,  grievously,  in- 
tensely. 

"So  sore 

The  griding  sword,  with  discontinuous  wound 
Passed  through  him."  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  328. 

2.  Greatly,  exceedingly,  violently,  grievously. 

"  In  our  hearts  we  believe,  yet  our  thoughts  at  times  are 
sore  troubled."—  Hansel:  Bampton  Lectures,  vii. 

3.  Sorely,  sadly. 

"And  sore  against  his  will." 

Cotoper:  John  Oilpin. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  place  in  or  on  an  animal  body  where  the  skin 
and  flesh  are  ruptured  or  bruised,  so  as  to  be  ten- 
der or  painful ;  a  painful  spot  on  the  body,  as  a 
boil,  an  ulcer,  <&c. 

'"Gainst  venomed  sores  the  only  sovereign  plaster." 
Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  916. 

*2.  Grief,  affliction ;  mental  pain  or  trouble. 
"  He  sat  yn  sorow  and  sore." — Launfal  Miles,  i.  229. 

sore-throat,  s. 

Pathol. :  Any  pain  in  or  affection  of  the  throat. 

H  Cleryman's  sore-throat  (Dysphonia  clericorum) 
is  frequently  a  nervous  complaint,  consisting  at 
first  only  of  irritability  of  the  investing  membrane 
of  the  fauces.  This  is  succeeded  by  congestion,  in- 
flammation, or  relaxation  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  elongation  of  the  uvula, 
with  irritation,  inflammation,  ulcerationof  the  mu- 
cous follicles,  and  loss  of  voice,  especially  toward 
the  evening.  It.  affects  clergymen,  barristers,  act- 
ors, singers,  and  others,  whohave  to  use  theirvoice 
much  in  public.  In  its  early  stage  tonic  remedies 
are  required;  in  a  later  stage,  medicine,  rest,  and 
at  times  change  of  air  and  scene. 

•sore  (1),  v.  t.  [SOEE,  adject.]  To  make  sore,  to 
wound. 

"  The  wyde  wound 
Was  closed  up,  as  it  had  not  been  sored." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xii.  38. 

•sore  (2),  i). «.    [SOAR.] 

sore,  *soare,  s.  [O.  Fr.  sor;  French  saur=sorrel, 
reddish.  So  named  from  the  color.]  [SORREL,  a.] 

1.  A  hawk  of  the  first  year. 

2.  A  buck  of  the  fourth  year.    [SoREL.] 
sore-falcon,  *soare-falcou,  s.    A  falcon  of  the 

first  year. 


•sor-e? -l-dae,  s.  pi.    [SORICID.S:.] 
sbr-e  -dl-a,  s.  pi.    [SOREDIUM.] 

sor-e-dlf  -er-ous,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  soredi(a).  and 
Lat.  fero=to  bear,  to  produce.] 
Bot.:  Bearing  sore<lia. 

sor-e  dl-um  (pi.  sbr-e-dl-a),  s.  [Mod.  Latin, 
dimin.  from  sorus  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.  (pi.) :  Heaps  of  powdery  bodies  lying  upon 
any  part  of  the  thallus  in  lichens.  The  bodies  of 
which  they  consist  have  been  called  by  Link  Coni- 
dia  and  by  others  Propagula. 

*sbre  -hon,  *sorn,  s.  [Irish.]  A  tax  formerly 
imposed  upon  tenants  in  Ireland  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  lord  or  his  men.  Its  exaction  was 
entirely  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  lord. 
[SoRN,  v.] 

"They  exact  upon  them  all  kinds  of  services;  yea.  and 
the  very  wild  exactions,  coignie,  livery,  and  snrtli<m:  by 
which  they  poll  and  utterly  undo  the  poor  tenants  and 
freeholders  under  them." — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

sor  -el,  *sor  -ell,  s.  &  a.  [A  dimin.  of  sore,  s.=a 
buck.]  (.SOKE,  s.,2.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  buck  of  the  third  year,  the  series  being  a 
fawn,  a  pricket,  a  sorel,  a  sore. 

2.  The  color  sorrel  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  SORREL,  a.  (q.  v.). 

sore  -If,  adv.  [Eng.  sore,  a. ;  -ly.~\  In  a  sore  man- 
ner; grievously,  severely,  violently,  painfully,  ex- 
ceedingly, intensely. 

sore  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  sore,  a. ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sore,  painful,  or 
tender ;  painfulness,  tenderness. 

"  My  foot  began  to  swell,  and  the  pain  asswaged.  t  hough 
it  left  such  a  soreness  that  I  could  hardly  suffer  the 
clothes  of  my  bed." — Temple. 

2.  Tenderness  of  mind;  susceptibility  of  mental 
pain  ;  a  state  of  feeling  hurt,  pained,  or  aggrieved. 

"  He  that,  whilst  the  soreness  of  his  late  pangs  of  con- 
science remains,  finds  himself  a  little  indisposed  for  gin. 
presently  concludes  repentance  hath  had  its  perfect 
work." — Decay  of  Piety. 

sor  -§X,  subst.  [Lat. ;  cf.  Gr.  hyrax=a  mouse,  a 
shrew-mouse.] 

Zool.  cfr  Palceont. :  Shrew  5  a  genus  of  Soricidie 
q.  v.),  with  numerous  species  widely  distributed. 
SHREW,  s.,  II.]  Several  fossil  species  are  known 
'rom  the  Miocene  of  the  south  of  France. 

sor  -gho,  sor'-go,  sttfcsf.  [SORGHUM.]  A  popular 
name  for  any  plant  of  the  genus  Sorghum  (q.  v.). 

sorgho-sugar,  s. 

Chem.:  Sugar  obtained  from  Sorghum  sacchara- 
tunt.  The  unripe  canes  were  found  to  contain  a 
mixture  of  cane-sugar  and  fruit-sugar;  but  in  the 
ripe  plant  Gossmann  found  only  cane-sugar,  and 
that  to  the  amount  of  9-9'5  per  cent. 

sor  -gnum,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Fr.  sorgo;  Ital. 
surqo;  Low  Lat.  surgum,  surcum,  suricu»i=great 
millet.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Andropogonew,  sometimes  made 
a  synonym  of  Trachypogon.  Inflorescence  in  pani- 
cles, flowers  monoecious,  glumes  two-flowered,  one 
neuter,  the  other  hermaphrodite,  the  palea  of  tbe 
latter  bearded,  that  of  the  former  beardless. 
Sorghum  vulgare  (Holcus  sorghum,  Linnams)  is  the 
Indian  or  Groat  Millet,  or  Guinea  Corn.  [MiLLET, 
If.]  It  is  an  annual  cane-like  cereal,  bearing  a 
dense  head  of  spikelets,  with  small  corn-like  seeil*. 
In  India  it  forms  with  rice  and  wheat  the  chief 
staple  of  the  country,  but  is  considered  heating. 
Bread,  porridge,  &c.,  are  made  from  it;  its  seeds 
when  crushed  constitute  an  auxiliary  food  for 
cattle,  sheep,  horses,  swine,  and  poultry.  It  con- 
tains 2i4  per  cent,  of  flesh-forming  and  11  per  cent 
of  heat-producing  matter.  The  dry  stalks  and 
leaves  are  chopped  up  for  fodder.  [CHOLD1I, 
JOWAREE.]  It  is  cultivated  also  in  Egypt  and  many 
other  parts  of  Africa.  [DoURA.]  S.  bicolor  is  also 
cultivated  in  India  as  a  cereal ;  »S'.  saccharatum,  the 
Broom  Corn  or  Chinese  Sugar-cane,  has  been  intro- 
duced into  India  for  its  saccharine  juice ;  the  urass 
is  used  for  fodder,  as  are  the  young  leaves  of  a. 
halepense.  Some  varieties  of  sorghum  are  culti- 
vated in  the  Northern  States  and  Canada.  Aa 
inferior  quality  of  molasses  is  made  from  the  juice.  , 
Some  have  thought  the  stalk  of  .S.  vulgare  the  reed 
of  Matt,  xxvii.  48,  and  its  spikelets  the  hyssop  of 
John  xix.  29  (Cafe.  Exhib.  Rep.) 

sor  -go,  s.    [SORGHO.] 

sor  -I,  *.  pi.    [SORUS.] 

sor-l9'-I-dse,  s.  p(.  [Lat.  sorex,  genit.  soric(it);  , 
fern.  pi.  adj  suff.  -idee. 

1.  Zool. :  Shrews ;  a  compact  family  of  Insec 
vora,  embracing  more  than  half  the  species  of  tho 
order,  from  tho  temperate  and  tropical  parts  of  both 
hemispheres,  except  South  America  and  Australia. 


ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hJr,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
or.     wBre,     wplf,     wark,     wb.8,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      q.u  =  W. 


soricidens 

They  have  been  divided  by  A.  Milne-Edwards  into 
two  sections : 
A.  Terrestrial:  Feet  without  a  border  of  stiff  htiirs. 


( 
B. 


'h)  Teeth  more  or  less  brown  or  red:  Blarina,  Sorex. 
tj.  Amphibious;  feet  with  a  border  of  stiff  hairs. 
(a)  Feet  not  webbed:  Neosorex,  Crossopus. 
(6)  Feet  webbed:  Nectogale. 
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sor-6  -sis,  sbr-6  -siis,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  collective  fruit,  consisting  of  a 
spike  or  raceme  converted  into  a  fleshy  fruit  b 

floral    envelopes.     Examples:    Ananassa,    Morus, 
Artocarpus. 
sor'-rage  (age  as  l&),s.    [Etym.  doubtful,  per- 


PaltrontoJofiv  •  The  family  appears  first  in  the    haps  from  Fr.  swr=above. 


.    [Ety 
.]    The 


. 
blades  of  green 


5 -I-den?,  s.    [Lat.  sorex,  genit.  sorici(s)=a       *s8r -ranee,  s.    [SOHANCE.]    Any  disease  or  sore 

shrew-mouse,  and  dens=  a  tooth.]  in  horses. 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Sparidw,  of  Eocene  age.  sor'-rel,  *sor  -ell,  *sor  -roll,  a.  &  s.    [A  dimin. 


A.  As  adjective :  Of  a  reddish  or  yellowish-brown 


,  , 

interfemoral  membrane.    Fur  rusty  grayish-brown, 
paler  below. 

§8r-If  -er-ofis,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  sori  (q.  v.) ;  Lat. 
/ero=to  bear,  and  Eng.  suff.  -oiw.] 

Bot. :  Bearing  sori. 

sbr-ln-del  -a,  s.    [Name  not  explained.] 


"An  hundred  fiftie  mares, 
All  sorrell."  Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  xi. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  reddish  or  yellowish-brown  color. 

"His  horse  was  of  fiery  sorrel,  with  black  feet."—  Sid- 
ney: Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

2.  A  buck  of  tho  third  year. 


Bot.:  A  genus  of   Anacardiacefe,  from  Tropical  gor'-rel,  *sor-ell,  s.    [O.  Fr.  sorel  (FT.surelle), 

Africa  and  Madagascar.  Sorindeia  madaqascarien-  frOm  Fr.  sur;  M.  H.  Grer.  ««r=sour.] 

sis,  cultivated  in   India   and  the  Mauritius,  has  Botany: 

drupaceous  eatable  fruit  on  the  stem  as  well  as  on  j.  Rumex  acetosa,  a  dioecious  plant,  having  the 

the  branches.  lower  leaves  sagittate,  the  upper  ones  sessile,  the 


.  sorry; 


one  that  follows,  till  a  conclusion  is  formed  by       sorrel-tree,  «.    [EUBOTRYS.] 
bringing  together  the  subject  of  the  first  propo-       Borrai_woo(i  s 
J±kSdl?drtn£  a°sf  t'h^fre  Bo™  T™ngUsh  name  for  Oxalis  magellanica. 

propositions  between  the  first  and  the  last;  and,    ( New  Zealand. ) 

consequently,  it  may  be  drawn  out  into  as  many  s8r'-rl-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  sorry;  -ly.~\  In  a  sorry, 
separate  and  independent  syllogisms.  There  are  miserable,  or  wretched  manner ;  wretchedly,  miser- 
two  forms,  the  Aristotelian  and  the  Goclenian.  ably. 

"In  the  Goclenian  Sorites    extension    is   made  more        "This  fort  was  but  sorrily  governed  when  I  was  there." 
prominent  by  starting  with  the  premise  which  has  the    — Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1600), 
two  widest  terms;  in  the  common  form  intension  pre-  Q    '-rl-nSss,  *SOr-i-nesse,  subst.      [Eng. 

dominates,  as  the  narrower  terms  precede.    The  former  "   n 

descends  in  extension  from  the  predicate  of  the  conclu-     ~  ^^    A 
sion;  the  latter  ascends  in   intension,  from  the  subject.         0  VmP  is*«      „  L.(.,t,,  ,,f  i-minn-  s^rrv  wrprrhnd- 

The  Goclenian  form  suita  deduction  best;  the  common,  or        2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sorry  ,  wrei 
Aristotelian  form,   induction.     The  Goclenian  descends    ness,  meanness,  poorness. 

from  law  to  fact;  the  common  ascends  from  fact  to  law.  s8r  -rOW   *80rghe,  *80r-OW,  *SOr-OW6,  *SOrW6, 

sub.  [A.  S.  sorg,  sorh  (genit.,  dat.  &  accns.  sorge) ; 
cogn.  with  Dutch  zorg=care,  anxiety ;  Icel.  aorg- 
care-  Dan.  &  Sw.  sorg;  Goth,  saurga;  Ger.  sorge.\ 
The  feeling  of  uneasiness  or  pain  of  mind  arising 
from  a  loss  of  any  good,  real  or  supposed,  or  by  dis- 
appointment in  the  expectation  of  good ;  grief  at 
having  suffered  or  experienced  evil ;  regret,  sadness, 
mourning. 

"Sorrows  are  well  allow'd,  and  sweeten  nature." 

Massinger:  A  Very  Woman,  111.  4. 
[Gothic  saurgan=to 


GOCLENIAN   SOEITE8. 

Sentient  beings  seek  happiness, 
All  finite  beings  are  sentient, 
All  men  are  finite  beings, 
Gains  is  a  man; 
Therefore  he  seeks  happiness. 

ABI8TOTELIAN  SORITES. 

Galas  is  a  man, 

All  men  are  finite  beings, 

All  finite  beings  are  sentient, 

All  sentient  beings  seek  happiness; 

Therefore  Caius  seeks  happiness." 

Thomson:  Outlines  of  Laws  of  Thought,  §  108. 

BSr-It'-IC-flil,  a.    [English  8orit(e»);  -tea*.]    Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  a  sorites.  »»it..n.«.*.  ^u^u  .»~~. r—         -    , 

Born  s     rSoBEHONT  to  grieve;  to  be  sad;  to  mourn  ;  to  lament. 

.  ^  "Sorowina  moste  of  all  for  the  wordes  whiche  he  spake, 

sorn,  v.  i.    [SORN,  s.]     (See  extract.)  that  they  shoSdese  his  face  no  more."-^  xx.    (fcfil. ) 

"Whenever  a  chieftain  had  a  mind  to  revel,  he  catne  *s5r..r5wed    a,     [English  sorrow;  -ed.']     Accom- 

down  among  his  tenants  with  his  followers,  by  way  of  .    ,      V T                    fit     f  crt    »«™  .  crtT-Tv»wfnl  •  jsnH 

contempt  called  in  the  lowlands  •  giliwitfitts,'  and  lived  pained  with  sorrow  ;  full  of  sorrow  ,  sorrowtul ,  sad. 

on  free  quarters;  so  that  ever  since,  when  a  person  ob-  "And  sends  forth  us  to  make  their  sorrowed  render, 
trndes  himself  upon  another,  stays  at  his  house,   and 

angs  upon  him  for  bed  and  board,  he  is  said  to  sorn,  to 


s5r  -roWj  *sor-ow,  v.  i. 


be  a  sorner.'1 — Macbean. 

sorn'-3T,  sorn-er,  s.  [English  sorn;  -er.]  A 
sturdy  beggar ;  an  obtrusive  guest;  a  vagabond,  a 
vagrant. 

"Seeing  her  father's  estate  exposed  to  spulzie  and  dep- 
redation from  common  thieves  and  sornars."  —  Scott: 
-tt'averley,  ch.  xv. 

1    *BO-r*pr  -al,  a.     [Latin  soror=a  sister.]     Of  or 
>ertaining  to  a  sister  or  sisters ;  sisterly, 

*so-rbr  -I-al-lf ,  adv.  [Lat.  8oror=&  sister.]  In 
i  sisterly  manner ;  like  a  sister. 


ssisters 


Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  I. 

s5r'-row-ful,  *sorgh-ful,  *sor-ow-ful,*aorwe- 
ful,  a.  [.\.S.sorgful.] 

1.  Full  of  sorrow  ;  feeling  or  exhibiting  sorrow  ; 
sad,  dejected,  depressed. 

"  While  sorrmrful,  but  undismay'd, 
The  Douglas  thus  his  counsel  said." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  29. 

*2.  Producing  or  causing  sorrow  ;  sad,  mournful, 
pitiable ;  as,  a  sorrowful  accident. 

*3.  Expressive  of  grief ;  accompanied  with  grief. 

"  The  things  that  my  soul  refused  to  touch  are  as  my 
sorrowful  meat." — Job  vi.  7. 

sfir -row-f ul-1?,  *sorwefully,  *sor  ou-ful-ly, 

adv.    [Eng.  sorrowful;  -/!/•]    I'1  a  sorrowful  man- 
ner, so  as  to  produce  grief ;  with  sorrow. 


*ao-ror -I-9ide,  s,     [Latin  soror=&  sister,  and 
.cedo  (in  comp.  ctdo)  =  to  kill.] 

1.  The  murder  of  a  sister. 

2.  A  murderer  of  a  sister.  "Meekly  and  8orro«,/«HB    conferring    them."-»,Orp, 
*sor  -fi-rize,  v.  t.    [Formed  from  Latin  noror  on  Sermons  ,0\  v  ,  dis.  6. 

•malogy  oyroternize  (q.  v.).]    To  associate  or  con-  Bxr  _r6w-f  ftl-ness    s.    [Eng.  sorrowful:   -ness.] 

r  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sorrowful ;  grief,  sad- 

.  ,     ,  ness,  sorrow,  dejection. 

i'ir 'parishes™— *w>rtimer  Cot  *s8r'-r6w-less,  a.     [English  sorrow,  s.;  -/ess.] 

ns-  Thoughts  in  my  Garden,  ii.  8.  Without  sorrow  ;  free  from  sorrow. 


sort 

f,    *soar-ye,     *sor-i,    *sor-y,    *sar-y, 

=s'ad,  sorry,  from  sdr=sore  (q.  v.).J 
•1.  Melancholy,  dismal,  mournful,  sad. 

"  The  place  of  death  and  sorry  execution." 

Shake»i>. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  T. 

2.  Feeling  grief  for  the  loss  of  some  good ;  griev- 
ing or  pained  for  some  evil  experienced,  done,  or 
feared ;  feeling  sorrow  or  regret.    (It  is  not  usually 
so  strong  a  term  as  sorrowful.) 

"  And  the!  f  nl  sory  bigunnen  ech  bi  him  self  to  Beye, 
Lord  wher  I  am? "—  WyMffe:  Matthew  nvi. 

3.  Poor,  mean,  pitiful,  worthless,  despicable. 

"A  sorry  breakfast  for  my  lord  protector." 

S»a*e»p.;  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  i.  4. 

*sor  -r?,  *sor  -y%  v.  i.    [SOBKY,  a.]    To  grieve. 

"If  he  complayne  they  sory  with  hym."— Ascham:  Tox- 
ophilus,  p.  42. 

sort,  *sorte,  s.  [Fr.  sort<?=sort,  manner,  fash- 
ion, quality,  calling;  sor<  =  a  lot,  fate,  luck,  <&c., 
from  Lat.  sortem,  accus.  of  sors=lot,  chance,  con- 
dition, state;  Ital.  sorto=sort,  kind;  sorte=fate, 
destiny.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

•1.  Lot,  chance,  fate,  destiny. 

"Were  it  by  aventure,  or  sort,  or  cas." 

Chauaer:  C.  T.,  846. 

2.  A  kind  of  species. 

"The  average  quantity  of  all  sor(s  of  grain  imported." 
— Smilti:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iv.,  oh.  v. 

3.  A  number  or  collection  of  individual  persons 
or  things  characterized  by  the  same  or  like  quali- 
ties ;  a  class  or  order. 

"The  one  being  a  thing  that  belongeth  generally  unto- 
all;  the  other,  such  as  none  but  the  wiser  and  more  judi- 
cious sorf  can  perform."— Booker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

4.  A  number  or  collection  of  things  which  are  of 
the  same  kind  or  suited  to  each  other,  or  which  are 
used  together;  a  set,  a  suit. 

5.  Manner ;  form  of  being  or  acting. 

"  Flowers  in  such  sort  worn,  can  neither  be  smelt  nor 
seen  well."— Hooter:  Eccles.  Polity. 

6.  Degree  of  any  quality. 

"  I  have  written  the  more  boldly  unto  you,  in  some  sort, 
as  putting  you  in  mind." — Romans,  xv.  15. 

*7.  Condition  above  the  vulgar ;  rank. 

"  I  know  none  of  that  name,  lady;  there  was  none  such 
in  the  army  of  any  sort." — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  i.  1. 

*8.  A  company  or  knot  of  people ;  a  lot,  a  gang. 

"  I  was  requested  to  supper  last  night  by  a  sorf  of  gal- 
lants."— Ben  Jonson:  Every  Man  in  his  Humor,  i.  4. 

II.  Print.:  Any  letter,    figure,    point,  space,  or 
quadrat  belonging  to  tho  compositor's  case. 
IT  1.  Out  of  sorts: 

(1)  Ord.  Lang.:  Out  of  order;  not  in  one  s  usual 
health  ;  not  very  well. 

(2)  Print.:  Out  of  typo  of  a  particular  letter. 
2.  To  run  upon  sorts: 

Print. :  Work  which  requires  an  unusual  number 
of  certain  kinds ;  as  an  index,  which  requires  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  capitals. 
sort(l),t).  t.  &  i.    [SORT,  «.] 
A.  Transitive: 
*1.  To  distribute  by  lot ;  to  allot  to. 

"What  cruel  fate  has  sorted  us  this  chance  f " 

Sackville  &  Norton:  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  iv.  2. 
2.  To  separate,  as  things  having  like  qualities, 
from  other  things,  and  arrange  them  into  distinct 
and  proper  classes  or  divisions;  to  assort,  to  ar- 
range. 

"To  sor(  our  nobles  from  our  common  men." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  iv.  7. 

*3.  To  dispose,  to  arrange ;  to  reduce  to  order. 
"  God  sort  all  !" — Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 
*4.  To  choose  with  respect  to  fitness ;   to  select 
from  a  number. 

"To  sor(  some  gentlemen  well  skilled  in  music." 
Shakesp. :  Two  Oentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  2. 

*5.  To  pick  out ;  to  fix  on. 

"I'll  sort  some  other  time  to  visit  you." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  I.,  ii.  8. 

*6.  To  find  out;  to  contrive. 

"I'll  sort  occasion 

To  part  the  queen's  proud  kindred  from  the  king." 
Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  2. 

*7.  To  conjoin ;  to  put  together  in  distribution. 
"  For,  when  she  sorts  things  present  with  things  past. 
And  thereby  things  to  come  doth  oft  foresee. 

Davies.     (Todd.) 

*8.  To  adapt,  to  fit ;  to  make  conformable ;  to  ac- 
commodate. 

"  Sorts  a  sad  look  to  her  lady's  sorrow." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,221. 


0611.    bo?;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    ftem;     thin,     .his; 
-clan,     -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon.     -slon  =  shun:      -Won,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous, 


sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.   ph  =  f. 
-slous  =  shus.     -ble.    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


son 

*9.  To  assign,  to  appropriate. 
10.  To  correct  by  stripes ;  to  punish,  to  chastise. 
(Scotch.) 

•B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  joined  with  others  of  the  same  sort. 
"Nor  do  metals  only  sort  and  herd  with  metals  in  the 

«arth,  and  minerals  with  minerals;  but  both  in  common 
together."  —  Woodward. 

2.  To  consort,  to  associate. 

"What  friends  we  sort  with  or  what  books  we  read." 
Cowper:  Tirocinium,  114. 

3.  To  suit,  to  fit,  to  agree,  to  accord. 

"It  sorts  well  with  your  fierceness." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  1. 
4.  To  be  fit  or  suitable. 
"When  then  it  sorts,  brave  warriors,  let's  away." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 
"5.  To  agree ;  to  come  to  an  agreement. 
•sort  (2),  t-.i.    [Fr.  sortir=to  issue.] 

1.  To  terminate,  to  issue,  to  result. 

"Which  many  times  sorteth  to  inconvenience."— fiacon- 
Essays:  Friendship. 

2.  To  fall  out,  to  happen. 

"If  it  sort  not  well,  you  may  conceal  her." 

Shakesp,:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  have  success,  to  succeed ;  to  terminate  in 
the  effect  desired. 

"Theslipsof  their  vines  have  been  brought  into  Spain, 
tint  they  have  not  sorted  to  the  same  purpose  as  in  their 
native  country." — Abbot:  Desar.  of  World. 

•sort  -a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  tort  (1),  v. ;  -able.'] 

1.  Capable  of  being  sorted. 

2.  Suitable,  befitting. 

"Not  sortable  either  to  his  disposition  or  breeding." — 
Boieell:  Letters,  ii.  6. 

•sort  -a-bly1,  adv.  [Eng.  sortab(le);  -ly.~\  Suit- 
ably, fittingly. 

•sort -al,  a.  [Eng.  sort,  s.;  -a(.]  Pertaining  to 
or  designating  a  particular  sort. 

"That  idea  which  the  sortal,  if  I  may  so  call  it  from 
fort,  as  I  do  general  from  genus,  name  stands  for." — 
Locke:  Human  Understanding,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 

•sort  -an96,  subst.  [SORT  (1),  u.]  Suitableness, 
agreement. 

"As  might  hold  sortance  with  his  quality." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 

•sor-ta'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  sort  (l),v.;  -atton.]  The 
act  or  process  of  sorting. 

"The  final  sortation  to  which  the  letters  are  subjected." 
—Eng.  Illust.  Magazine,  Feb.,  1884,  p.  294. 

sort-er,  s.  [English  sort  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
sorts  or  arranges  things;  as,  a  letter-sorter. 

sor  -te§,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  sors=a  lot.]  [SORT.S.] 
A  kind  of  divination  by  the  chance  selection  of  a 
passage  in  an  author's  writing,  frequently  prac- 
ticed in  ancient  times  and  the  mediwval  ages.  One 
method  followed  was  to  take  up  a  book,  open 
it  at  random,  and  the  passage  touched  with  the 
finger  was  supposed  to  indicate  the  fortune  of  the 
experimenter.  Another  method  was  to  write 
several  passages  from  a  favorite  author  on  sepa- 
rate slips  of  paper,  place  these  in  an  urn,  and  draw 
out  one,  and  from  its  contents  infer  good  or  evil 
fortune.  Such  methods  of  divination  were  known 
as  Sortes  Virgilianoz  or  Sortes  Homericoz,  according 
to  the  author  chosen.  Among  the  Christians  of  the 
middle  ages  the  Bible  was  used  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose, and  the  process  was  known  as  Sortes  Biblicce. 

spr'-tie,  s.  [Fr.,  fern,  of  sorti,  pa.  par.  of  sortir= 
to  issue,  to  sally  out;  Sp. surtida,  from  surtir;  Ital. 
sortita,  from  sortire.~] 

Mil.:  A  sally  of  troops:  the  issuing  of  a  body  of 
troops  from  a  besieged  place  to  attack  the  besieg- 
ers ;  an  outrush  of  a  beleaguered  garrison. 
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•sort  -ment,  s.    [Eng.  sor*  (1),  v. ;  -men?.] 

orting ;  distribution  into  classes  or 


sough 


tion  by  drawing  lots. 

"I  have  good  hope  that  as  the  gods  in  favor  have 
directed  this  sortilege,  so  they  will  be  present  and  propi- 
tious unto  me."—  P.  Holland:  Lit-y,  p.  1,183. 

•sor-tl-le'-gious,  adj.  [SORTILEGE.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  sortilege. 

"  Horace  makes  the  blood  of  frogs  an  ingredient  in  sor- 
tilegious  charms."— Daubrez. 

•sor-tll'-eg-jf,  s.  [Lat.  sortilegium.]  Sortilege; 
divination  by  drawing  lots. 

"In  sortilegies,  and  matters  of  greatest  uncertainty, 
there  is  a  settled  and  preordered  course  of  effect." — 
Browne:  Keligio  Medici,  $  18. 

•sor-tl  -tion,  subst.  [Lat.  sortitio,  from  sortitus, 
pa.  par.  of  sortior—  to  obtain  by  lot ;  sors  (genit.  sor- 
<is)  =  a  lot.]  Selecdon  or  appointment  by  lot. 

•'The  soldiers  have  parted  thy  garments,  and  cast  lots 
upon  thy  seamless  coat;  those  poor  spoils  cannot  so  much 
enrich  them  as  glorify  thee,  whose  Scriptures  are  fulfilled 
bytheir  barbarous  sortitions."— Bp.  Hall:  Contemplations. 
bk.  iv. 


2.  A  parcel  sorted;  an  assortment. 

•sort-y1,  a.  [Eng.  sort,  s. ;  -y.]  Of  one  sort;  alike. 
"  Not  quite  sorty  as  to  hair."— Field,  Dec.  12,  1885. 

sor  -iis  (pi.  sor  -i),  a.    [Gr.  suros=a  heap.] 

Botany  (pi.) : 

1-  The  patches  of  fructification  on  the  fronds  of 
terns.  They  constitute  small  heaps  of  miuuto  cap- 
sules  in  most  ferns  OL.  the  backs  of  the  fronds. 

2.  Ihe  groups  of  spores  in  the  Florideous  Alga>. 

•sorwe,  s.     [SORROW,  s.] 

•sorweful,  a.    [SORROWFUL.] 

•sor_-f ,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  sdry.J  The  ancient 
name  for  sulphate  of  iron. 

•sor-y,  a.    [SORRY.] 

sos-pt-ro,  s.    [Ital.] 

Music:  A  crotchet  rest;  in  old  music,  a  minim 
rest. 

SOBS  (1),  v.  i.  &  t.    [Prob.  of   imitative  origin.] 


*'  From  wholesome  exercise  and  air 
To  sosstng  in  an  easy  chair." 

Swift:  Stella  at  Woodpark. 
B.  Trans.:  To  throw  carelessly ;  to  toss. 
BOSS  (2),  v.  i.    [Gael.  sos=a  coarse  mess  or  mix- 
ture.]    lo  make  up  or  prepare  messes  or  mixed 
dishes  of  food.    (Prov.) 
SOBS  (1),  8.    [Soss  (!),«.]    (Prov.) 

1.  A  lazy  fellow. 

2.  A  heavy  fall. 

•soss-belly,  *sos-belly,  a.    Heavy,  fat. 

,"?5Sn  '°Sj"lv  Bwil-bol."-Ba;e..  Diet,  of  Banner's  Art!. 


sothic-year,  s. 

Chron. :  The  Egyptian  year  of  365  days. 

•soth-saw,  s.    [SOOTHSAW.] 

.*sot-ie,  s.    [SOT,  a.]    Foolishness,  folly,  infatua- 
tion. 

"  To  seen  a  man  from  his  estate 
Through  lussotie  effeminate, 
And  leue  that  a  man  shall  dooe." 

dower;  C.  A.,  vii. 

sot -nl-a,  s.    [Russ.]    A  Company  or  squadron  10 
a  Cossack  regiment, 
•sot -ter-f,  8.    [Eng.  sot;-ery.]    Folly. 
"Sotteries  and  insolencies  of  some  bishops  "— Gaude* 
Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  12. 

sot  -tish,  a.     [Bug.  sot,  a. ;  -ish.'] 
•1.  Foolish,  infatuated,  besotted,  senseless,  stupid 
(Milton:  P.L.,  i.  472.) 

2.  Characterized    by    foolishness    or    stupidity, 
stupid,  senseless. 

"Scandalous  frauds  and  sottish  superstitions." — War- 
burton:  Sermons,  vol.  x.,  ser.  27. 

3.  Dull  and  stupid  witli  intemperance ;  given  to 


sot  -tlsh-l*.  adv.  [Eng.  sottish;  -ly.]  In  a  sot- 
tish manner;  like  a  sot;  foolishly  ;  stupidly  senso- 
lessly. 

"In  their  mournful  solemnities,  they  sottishlji  attrib- 
uted to  the  gods  the  passions  belonging  to  the  fruits  of 
the  earth."—  Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  508. 

*s5t -tish-ment,  s.  [Bug.  sottish;  -ment.}  Sot- 
tishness, infatuation. 

"This  is  imbecility  and  sottishment." — 5  Lenuard-  Of 
Wisdome,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxxvi.  (1670.) 

sot -tlsh-ngss,  s.    [Eng.  sottish;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of   being  sottish ;  folly. 


sos-tg-nu  -to,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music:  A  direction  that  the  note  or  notes  of  the 
movement  or  passage  over  which  it  is  placed  are  to 
be  held  out  their  full  length  in  an  equal  and  steady 
manner. 

sot,  *sote,  *sotte,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  sot,  tern,  sotte; 
cf.  O.  But.  zot=a.  fool,  a  sot;  Sp.  &  Port.  zote=a 
blockhead.] 

•A.  As  adj.:  Foolish. 

"He  understont  that  heo  is  sot." — Ancren  Riwle,  p.  66. 
B.  As  substantive: 

•1.  A  fool,  without  its  being  implied  that  his  want 
of  sense  arose  from  over-indulgence  in  liquor;  a 
stupid  person,  a  blockhead,  a  dolt. 

"In  Egypt  oft  has  seen  the  sot  bow  down 
And  reverence  some  deified  baboon." 

Oldham:  Eighth  Satire  of  Boileau. 
2.  A  person  stupefied  by  excessive  drinking ;  an 
habitual  drunkard,  a  tippler. 

"Like  drunken  sots  about  the  streets  we  roam." 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  432. 
•sot,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SOT,  a.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  stupefy,  to  besot,  to  infatuate. 
"Basilius  shall   know  how  thou  hast  sotted  his  mind 

with  falsehood." — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  tipple  to  stupidity. 
*so-ta-de  -an,    a.    [See  def.]    Pertaining  to  or 

resembling  the  lascivious  verses  of  Sotades,  a  Greek 
poet  of  the  third  century  B.  C. 
*so-tad -Ic,  a.  &  8.    [SOTADEAN.] 

A.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  SOTADEAN  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  A  Sotadean  poem  or  verse. 
*sote,  a.    [SWEET.] 

•sote,  s.    [SOT,  e.] 
*soted,  o.    [SOTTED.] 
•sot  el,  a.    [SUBTLE.] 

*so-ter-I-6l  -6  gjf,  s.  [Gr.so<eria=safety,healtb, 
from  so(er=a  savior,  ana  Iogos=a  discourse.] 

1.  Adiscourse  on  health,  or  the  science  of  promot- 
ing and  preserving  health. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Righteousness  and  sin,  sotertolngy  and  hamartiology 
are  the  fundamental  thoughts  in  St.  Paul's  theological 
system."— farrar:  St.  Paul  (pop.  ed.),  ch.  xivii.,  gS. 

•soth,  *soth-fast,  *soth-ly,  &c.  [SOOTH,  SOOTH- 
FAST, <fcc.] 

•soth-ern,  a.    [SOUTHERN.] 

sfith'-I-ac,  s5th'-Ic,  o.  [See  def.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Sothis,  the  Dog-star,  at  whose  heliacal 
rising  the  year  was  supposed  to  commence. 

sothic-period,  s. 

Chron. :  A  period  of  1,460  Julian  years. 


2.  Stupidity  from  intemperance  or  drunkennesa; 
drunken  stupidity  or  habits  generally. 

"No  sober  temperate  person  can  look  with  any  compla- 
cency upon  the  drunkenness  and  sottishness  of  his  neigh- 
bor."— South. 

sot  -to,  a.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  sj«5ter=undor,  below, 
beneath.] 

Music:  A  term  signifying  below  or  inferior'  as, 
sotto  il  soggre«o= below  the  subject;  sotto  voce=m 
an  undertone. 


French  copper  coin,  twenty-four  of  which  made  a 
livre  or  shilling;  value  in  American  coin  about  one 
cent.  The  name  is  still  popularly  given  to  the  five- 
centime^  piece,  twenty  of  which  make  a  franc,  but 

made  out 


s6u-a  -rl,  s.    [SAOUARI.] 

sou  -bah,  s.    [SUBAH.] 

sou  -bah  dar,  8.    [SUBADAB.] 

B6u-bJ§6,  s.    [See  def.] 

Cook. :  A  superior  onion  sauce,  said  to  be  named 
by  the  inventor  after  the  Prince  of  Soubise. 

sou-brette',  8.  [Fr.]  A  waiting-maid ;  specif,  in 
theatricals,  a  female  in  a  comedy,  especially  a  serv- 
ant-maid, who _ acts  the  part  of  an  intrigante;  a 
meddlesome,  mischievous  young  woman. 

•souce,  s.  &  v.    [SOUSE.] 

sou  -phet  (t  silent) ,  s.    [  Fr.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  roots  of  Cyperus  esculentus. 

2.  Cook.:  A  dish  of  Dutch  origin  in  which  fish  is 
served  in  the  water  or  stock  in  which  it  is  boiled. 

sdu-ChSng,  s.  [Chinese=little  sprouts.]  A  kind 
of  black  tea. 

•soud,  a.  &  s.    [SOUTH.] 
•sou-dan,  s.    [SULTAN.] 

•soud-an-ess,  •soud-an-esse,  subst.  [English 
soudan;  -ess.]  [SULTANESS.J 

•souded,  adj.  [O.  Fr.  souder  =  to  solder  (q.  v.).] 
Consolidated,  united,  confirmed.  (Chaucer.) 

souf  -fld,  s.  [Fr.,  from  souffler=io  puff;  8<ntjfle= 
a  puff,  a  breath.] 

Cook. :  A  light  kind  of  pudding  made  of  cheese  or 
any  kind  of  farinaceous  substance,  and  flavored 
with  fruits,  liqueurs,  or  essences.  A  variety  of  the 
souffle  is  the  cheese  fondu. 

Spugh  (gh  as  f )  (1),  subst.  (Wei.  socft=a  sinker 
drain.]  A  drain,  a  sewer ;  an  adit  of  a  mine.  (Prov.) 

"To  make  any  addits  or  soughs  to  drain  them."— Ray: 
On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 


fate,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    whit,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here,     camel,     her,     thgre;     pine,    pit,     sire,    sir     marine-     go     pot, 
or,     wore,    wolf,     work,     who,     s&n;     mute,    cub,     cUre,     unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     SB.     OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  mr. 


sough 
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sound 


2.  Without  greatness  or  nobleness  of  mind;  sense- 


of  our  desires,  of   our  reasonings,  which  distm 


2.  A  gentle  breeze ;  a  waft,  a  breath. 

3.  A  current  rumor ;  a  qpport, 


will  be  irrevocably  fixed,  and  that  it  will  either       sound,  *sond,  "sounae,  a.  &  aav.    LA.  &.  su 
eternally  enjoy  the  Beatific  .Vision  in  heaven  or    cogn.  with  But  gezond;  Sw.  &  Dan.  mnd;  German 
share  the  endless  torments  prepared  for  the  devil    gesund.     Perhaps  connected  with  Latin  sanus  — 


(Scotch.) 

If  To  keep  a  calm 
silent.     (Scotch.) 


.    K      press  a  hope  that  all  men  will  bo  finally  saved 

sough:  To  keep  silence;  to  be    [RESTORATIONIST,    UNIVERSALIST]  ;    and    (2)    the       2.  Free  from  imperfection,  defect,  or  decay ;  not 
Annihilationists  or  Destructionists,  who  hold  that    defective ;  whole,  undecayed. 


as  the  wind. 


teiice  OI  SUU1S.  WHICH  wus  ouuuc  •*  wj   a  njuv«*  av 

Constantinople  in  543.     [TRANSMIGRATION.]    Two 


B.  Trans.:  To  utter  in  a  whining  or  monotonous 
tone. 


"  To  take  the  indisposed  and  sickly  fit 
For  the  sound  man."       Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  4. 

4.  Founded  on  truth ;  strong,  valid,  firm,  solid. 
"  Thy  counsel's  sound." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 


nati 
called 
bai 

poo  tana 
souk  -leg, 


„..  of  Englar —  — 

which  parochial  duties  and  the  administration  of    less. 

the  sacraments   are  included,  primarily  vested  in  "Dare  mate  a  sounder  man  than  Surrey  can  be." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  Hi.  2. 


soul  (1)  *saul  *saule,  *soule,  *sowl,  *sowle,  «.    the.bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  cfergy  of  each  parish 

f  \  S  sdwel  sdwol,  sdwul,  sdwl,  s&ivle:  cogn.  with    acting  as  his  deputies.  8_  SolTent.  aSj  Th(,  firm  is  8ound. 

hut.    ziel;    Icel.  sdla,  sdl;   Dan.   sicel;    Sw.  sjal;       *soul-bell,  s.    The  passing-bell  (q.  v.).  9.  Fast,  deep,  profound,  unbroken,  undisturbed, 

<ioth.  saiwala ;  Ger.  seele.]  « \Ve  call  them  soul-bells,  for  that  they  signify  the  de-     heavy. 

I    Ol'dinaru  Language :  parture  of  the  soul,  not  for  that  they  help  the  passage  of  "  This  sleep  is  sound  indeed." 

TT  the  soul."— Bp.  Hall. 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  The  immaterial   part   of   a  beast,  when  con-       *soul-curer,  s.    A  physician  of  souls;  a  parson, 
sidered  as  governed  by  and  subject  to  human  affec-    (Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iii.  1.) 

lions ;  the  seat  of  life  in  an  animal.  *soul-fearing,  s.  Terrifying  the  soul ;  appalling. 

(Shakesp. :  King  John,  ii.) 
*80Ul-foOt,  s.    The  same  as  SOUL-BCOT  (q.  v.). 
*80Ul-SCOt,  *SOUl-BhOt,  8. 

Old  Eccles.  Law :  A  kind  of  heriot  or  funeral  duty 
paid  to  the  church ;  a  mortuary  (q.  v.). 

"In Saxon  times  there  was  a  funeral  duty  to  be  paid, 
called  pecunia  sepulchralis  et  symbolum  animce,  and  in    or  mind. 

4.  The  intellectual  principle ;  the  understanding.    Saionsou!-s*o«."— Ayliffe:  Parergon.  sound-hearted,    adj. 

"For  eloquence  the  soul,  song  Charms  the  sense/'^  *BOUl-siCk,  s.    Diseased  in  mind  or  soul;  mor-    worthy,  upright. 

ally  diseased.  s6und  (1) ,  *son,  *soun,  *soune,  *sown,  'sownd, 

sftul  (2),  sdol,*BOWle,  *BOOle,  *SOW6l,  s.    [A.  S.    taOwne  s.    [Properly  soim,  the  d  being  excrescent. 
sufol,  sufel,  8ufl=bToth,  pottage,  anything  eaten  as    as  m  round  for  roun  (to  whisper),  &c. ;  Fr.  son=a 
a  relish  with  bread ;  Icel.  sufl ;  Dan.  suul ;  Swedish    sound,  from  Lat.  sonum,  accus.  of 
so/tie!.]    Anything  eaten  as  a  relish  with  bread,  as    sansc.  guana.] 
butter,  cheese,  milk,  &c. 

"  I  ne  have  neyther  bred  ne  sowel." — Havelok,  1,141. 

*s6ul  (1),  v.  t.  .  [SOUL  (1) , s.]    To  imbue  or  endow       "T™  ™ ^~~~t ".""^Vath,  i 
with  a  soul  or  mind.  quired.  —Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  114. 

"The  gost,  that  from  the  fader  gan  procede, 
Hath  souled  hem  withouten  any  drede." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15,199. 


Souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves 
Into  the  trunks  of  men." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

3.  The  moral  and  emotional  part  of  man's  nature 
:he  seat  of  the  sentiments  and  feelings,  as  distinct 
'rom  intellect. 

'  Whom  my  very  soul  abhors." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  iv.  3. 


Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  556. 

5.  The  vital  principle,"  the  animating  or  essential 
part;  the  essence  or  quintessence;  the  chief  part. 

II.  L] 

"  He's  the  very  soul  of  bounty. 

Shakesp.:  Timon,  i.  2. 

6.  Hence,  the  inspirer  or  leader  of  any  action  or 
the  like;  the  leader,  the  heart. 

"Unnamed  by  Hollinshed  or  Hall, 
He  was  the  living  sou*  of  all." 

Soott:  Marmion,  vi.  38. 

7.  Spirit,  courage,  grandeur,  or  any  noble  mani- 

|?estation  of  the  heart  or  moral  nature. 
"One  decree 
Spake  laws  to  them,  and  said  that  by  the  soul 
Only  the  nations  shall  be  great  and  free." 

Wordsworth:  Sonnet,  Sept.,  1802. 

*8.  Internal,  innate,  or  inherent  power  or  princi- 
ple. 

"  There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  Iv.  1. 


Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  It.,  iv.  5. 
10.  Heavy,  lusty ;  laid  on  with  force ;  severe ;  as, 
a  sound  thrashing. 
*H.  Clear,  shrill. 

"Thy  small  pipe  is  as  the  maiden's  organ, 
Shrill  and  sound." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  t. 

B.  As  adv. :  Soundly,  heartily,  fast. 

"  Let  the  fairies  pinch  him  nound." 

Shakeip.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 

sound-headed,  a.    Having  a  sound,  clear  head. 


Straightforward,    trust- 


at.  sonum,  accus.  of  sonus=&  sound; 


Lancudoe  ' 
'   ' 
i.  in  tno  same  scnso  as  A 


in  some  sort,   been  in- 


2.  A  particular  manner  of  striking  the  ear,  so  as 
to  produce  a  certain  effect. 

"  And  these  his  accents  had  a  sound  of  mirth." 

Byron:  Corsair,  ii.  13. 

3.  Noise  without  sense  or  signification ;    empty 
noise;  noise  and  nothing  else. 

"To  be  words,  unprofitable  sounds." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrecf,,  1,017. 

II.  Physics  <&  Physiol.:  Sound  is  properly  con- 


"  Bread  and  weldings  souling  well."— Warner. 

s6u-la'-me-a,  s.    [From  soulamion,  the  name  of 
the  tree  in  the  Moluccas.]  „.  +  lvaa^^  „  -  ..„ —  ~--r 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Polygalacose  (Lmdley)  of  the  sidered  under  a  twofold  aspect— (1)  the  effect  pro- 

Simarubaceee   (Treas.  of  Botany).     Sepals  three,  duced  when  the  brain  takes  cognizance  of  sensa- 

9.  A  spiritual  being ;  a  disembodied  spirit.                 stamens  six ;  fruit  heart-shaped,  two-celled,    two-  tions  excited  in  the  auditory  nerve,  and  (2)  a  phe- 

10.  A  human  being,  a  person;  as,  Not  a  soul  knew    seeded.    Only  known  sjjecies,  Soulamea  amara,  a  nOmenon  actually  produced  in  nature  by  a  sound- 
it  his  coming.                                                                      tree  with  obovate  leaves  and  small  axillary  spikes  ;ng  body  when  the  particles  of  that  body  are  in 

;  11.  A  familiar  compellation  of  a  person,  usually    of  small  green  flowers,  growing  in  the  Moluccas  and  such  a  state  of  vibration  as  to  make  an  impression 
"xpressing  some  quality  of  the  mind.                              the  Feejee  Islands.    All  parts  of  the  tree,  especially  On normal  auditory  nerves.    This  would  exist,  even 
" Now  mistress  Gilpin,  careful  «ou(/                     the  roots  and  fruit,  arc  intensely  bitter,  and  are  if  no  living  being  were  possessed  of  a  sense  oi  bear- 
Had  two  stone  bottles  found."                            used  in  fever,  cholera,  and  pleurisy.  ing,  and  some  of  the  effects  of  sound-waves  would 


and  rebound  the  air  is  alternately  condensed  and 


Itance  in  man  which  is  the  origin  of  our  thoughts,    worth:  Intell.  System,  p.  823. 


iboTl,    bo^;     pout,    J6wl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shfin;      -Won,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 


sound-board 

rarefied,  and  the  length  of  a  sound-wave  is  meas- 
ured from  condensation  to  condensation,  just  as  in 
Tvater  the  length  of  a  wave  is  measured  from  crest 
to  crest.  Solids,  when  they  possess  elasticity,  are 
better  conductors  of  sounds  than  gases  or  liquids. 
This  fact  is  known  experimentally  to  savages, 
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soundly 


—  .-_   — , „    —    ,„,, 

•who  place  their  ears  to  the  ground  to  detect  the    or  published. 

approach  of   an  enemy,  and  has  been  utilized  in        ^.  To  seem  or  appear  when  uttered ;  to  appear  or 


to  cause  an  iustru-  attracted  by  the  electro-magnet  or  withdrawn  by  a 

o  give  out  a  noise.  spring,  is  limited  by  two  stops,  between  which  the 

"Obaggepipewel  coude  heblowe  and  sounr."  end  of  the  lever  plays,  and  by  the  striking  of  which 

Chaucer.-  C.  T.,  567.  (Prol.)  'ho  sound  is  produced. 

sound  -er  (2),  s.    [SWINE.] 
1.  A  herd  of  wild  swine. 


*3,  To  be  conveyed  by  or  in  sound ;  to  be  spread 


in  inverse  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance. Sound-waves  may  be  reflected,  refracted, 
and  inflected.  By  reflection  they  produce  echoe 


magazine  exploded  in  1864.  The  building  was  some 
miles  distant  from  the  magazine,  yet  every  window 
in  the  church,  back  and  front,  was  bent  inward, 
the  building  being,  so  to  speak,  clasped  by  a  girdle 
of  intensely  compressed  air.  Sounds  are  classified 
as  musical  sounds  and  noises,  a  musical  sound 
depending  upon  a  succession  of  impulses  at  a  regu 
lar  -— -  "^  ......  .  v.  .  ...  ^ 


ch.  xxii. 
*5.  To  tend. 
"^Done  anie  thing  ftnunding_to  the  breach  of  the  same." 

harmonize. 

As  fer  as  souneth  into  honestee." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  13,590. 
B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  make  or  emit  a  noise ;  to  play  on. 
"Sound  all  the  lofty  instruments  of  war." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  PI.  I.,  v.  2. 


"We  had  just  about  finished  eating,  when  a  large 
sounder  of  pig— not  less  than  twenty  of  all  sizes,  headed 
by  a  big  boar — broke  out  of  the  jungle  about  eighty  paces 
from  us."— Fielrl,  April  4,  18sL 

*2.  (See  extract.) 

"A  sounder  (i.  e.,  in  the  language  of  the  period,  a  hoar 
of  only  two  years  old)  had  crossed  the  track  of  the  proper 
object  of  the  chase." — Scott-  V'"'"'"'  li"!-n-ttr<l,  ch.  ix. 

sound  -Ing  (l),pr.  par.,  a.&s.    [SOUND  (2).  < .  ] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Causing  sound;  making  a  noise;  sonor- 
ous, resonant. 

"  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal." 
— 1  C<ii-inthian.i  xiii.  1. 


2.  Having  a  magnificent  or  lofty  sound ;  high- 


being  more  quickly  again  compressed  by  the  sue-       "Our  author  seems  to  sound  a  charge  "-Dryden  •  rir- 
ceedmg  impulse.     The  human    ear  is  limited  in    gil'sjEneid.    (Dedic.) 
its  range  of  hearing  musical  sounds.    If  the  vibra- 
tions are  less  than  sixteen  per  second  the  separate 
shocks  are  perceived,  if  they  exceed  3,8(K]  per  second 
consciousness  of  sound  ceases.    [ACOUSTICS.] 


t    rr  ,      . 

4'  T2  S?rea4  "r  cplebrate  in  sound  or  report ;  to 

•  tot  p,ul?  lst  '  V  P™*la"n- 
e,  to  tell,  to  describe. 


sound-board,  s. 

1.  A  wooden  screen  placed  behind  a  pulpit,  for  the 
purpose  of  reflecting  the  preacher's  voice ;  or  over 
it,  4o  prevent  the  sound  from  ascending. 

2.  Carp.:  Deadening;  a  partition  or  an  additional 
division  between  two  apartments  to  prevent  the 
propagation  of  sound  from  one  to  the  other. 

3.  Music: 

(1)  A  piece  of  resonant  wood  placed  behind  the 
strings  of  a  pianoforte  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  power  of  the  sounds. 

(2)  The  upper  surface-board  of  a  wind-chest  in  an 
organ,  that  chamber  of  air  into  which  the  feet  of 
the  pipes  are  placed. 

"  As  in  an  organ  from  one  blast  of  wind, 
To  many  a  row  of  pipes  the  sound-ooard  breathes." 
Hilton.-  P.  L.,  i.  708. 

sound-boarding,  s. 

Build. :  Short  boards,  disposed  transversely  be- 
tween the  joists,  to  hold  the  pugging  which  pre- 
vents the  transmission  of  sound. 

sound-bow,  s.    That  part  of  a  bell  on  which  the 


"  No  words  can  that  woe  sound." 

Shakesp. .-  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 
*6.  To  signify,  to  mean,  to  import. 
"  In  Hebrew  it  sounds  '  nakedness  of  aught,  or  any  real 
nakedness.'  "—Milton:  Of  Divorce. 

*]  To  sound  in  damages:  To  have  the  essential 
quality  of  damages.    (Said  of  an  action  brought, 
not  for  the  recovery  of  any  specific  thing,  as  re- 
for  damages  only,  as  trespass.) 


..  „  -., ,    

dapper  strikes.    Tlie  sound-bow  is  the  point  of  the    deavor  to  discover,  as  something  concealed  in  the 
atest  thickness,  and  is  considered  as  unity  in    depth  of  another's  breast;   to  search  out  the  iu- 


«re;  .  

stating  the  proportions  of  the  bell. 

sound-figures,  s.  pi.    [SONOROUS-FIGURES.] 
sound-post,  s.    A  sounding-post  (q.  v). 
sound-wave,  s.    [SOUND,  II.] 

sound  (2 
swi 
sea 


C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  emitting  or  causing  a 
sound  or  noise. 

sounding-board,  s.    [SOUND-BOARD.] 

sounding-post,  s. 

Music:  A  post  set  beneath  the  bridge  of  a  violin. 
violoncello,  <fec.,  for  propagating  the  sound  to  tua 
body  of  the  instrument. 

sound -Ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [SOUND  (3),  >.| 
A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  <St  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  sounds ;  the  act  of  ascer- 
taining the  depth  of  water  with  a  lead  and  line. 

2.  Naut.  (pi.) :  The  depths  of  water  in  rivers,  har- 
sound  (3),  *sownde,  v.t.&i.     [Prob.  from  Fr.    bors,  along  shores,  and  even  in  the  deep  seas,  which 

sonder=to  sound,  try,  prove,  search  the  depth  of,  are  ascertained  by  the  operation  of  sounding.    Also 

from  a  supposed  Lat.  su6undo=to  submerge,  from  a  place  or  part  of  the  ocean  where  the  bottom  can 

sufc=under,  and  tmda=a  wave.     But  Skeat  also  be  reached  with  the  deep-sea  line;  also  the  kind  of 

points  out  that  the  Sp.  sonda  means  not  only  a  ground  or  bottom  which  the  line  reaches,    [OCEAN, 

sounding-line,  but  also  a  sound  or  channel  [SOUND  A.  1.] 

(2),  s.],  and  that  the  Fr.  sonder  was  probably  taken  "The  soundings  which  he  gets  from  his  deep-sea  lead 

from  the  Scandinavian  sund=a  sound;   cf.  A.  S.  .    .    .    enable  him  to  declare the  position  of  his  craft. 

sund-gyrd,  sund-hne=a.  sounding-rod  or  line.]  even  in  the  thickest  weather."—  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

A.  Transitive:  ^  (1)  In  soundings:  So  near  the  land  that  the 

I.   Ordinary  Language :  deep-sea  line  will  reach  the  bottom. 

I.  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1.  .v"W?  continued  this  course  till  the  following  night,  and 
Fig.:   To  try,  to  examine;   to  discover  or  en-  ^SjKSSSSrrSSK&S^Ln  were  "  '<""* 

(2)  To  strike  soundings:  To  find  bottom  with  the 
tention,  opinion,  will,  or  desires  of ;  to  probe.  deep-sea  line. 

"His  Holiness,  however,  on  being  sounded  on  the  sub-  SOUnding-bOttle,  subst.  A  vessel  employed  for 
ject  by  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in  Borne,  declined." —  drawing  up  water  from  considerable  depths  in  the 
London  Evening  Standard.  sea,  for  examination  and  analysis.  It  frequently 

II.  Technically:  contains  a  thermometer  for  ascertaining  tempera- 

tures below  the  surface. 


5und  (2),  "sounde,  «sund,  s.    [A.  S.  sund  (1)  a    .  *;  Naut; :  To.  measure  the  depth  of-  to  fathom ;    l"~! \'_ "l1"™.  "  ,  . 
mmins,  (2)  power  to  swim,  (3)  a  strait  of  the    *"  try  or  test  the  depth  of  water  in,  and  the  quality       sounding-lead,  s. 
;  cogn.  with  Icel.,  Dan.,  Swed.i  Ger.  sund.    Cf.    of 'he  bottom  of,  as  of  the  sea,  by  sinking  a  plum-       Naut.:  The  weight 


used_  at  the  end  of  a  line  io 
h  holds  the  sounding-lead. 


fol- 

LUO  v,uiuo-u»u  m.  v./.  tne  Dottom  when  the  sinker  strikes,  but  are  closed  lowed."  Longfellow,  Erangeline,  i.  S. 

Sound-dues,*,  pi.    The  sea-toll  or  dues  formerly    by  gravity  during  the  upward  movement.  *sound  -less  (2)   'sound  lesse  a.    [Enc   sound 

collpcted  at  Elsinore  on  all  vessels   passing   the       *•  Sura. :  To  examine  any  cavity  in  the  body  by     (3) ,  v. ; -taw.  ]    Incapable  of  being'sounded  or  fath- 
Sound  between  Denmark  and  Sweden.  means  of  a  sound.    Also  used  of  external  examma-    orned  •  unfathomable 

sound  (3),  subst.    [Fr.  sonde=a  sounding-line,  a    tloQ  by  means  of  a  stethoscope  or  by  percussion, 
probe.]    [SOUND  (3),  «.]  B.  Intrans.:  To  use  the  line  and  lead  in  order  to 

Surg. :  An  instrument  for  exploring  the  cavities    ascertain  the  depth  of  the  water. 

of  the  body.     [LITHOTOMY-SOUND,  PROBE,  s.,  1.]  "They  sounded  again,  and  found  it  fifteen  fathoms  "— 

Acts  nvii.  28. 

*sound,  v.  i.    [SWOON.] 


•sound  (l),  *sounde,  *soune  (1).  v.  i.    [SOUND, 
ij.l    To  become  sound ;  to  be  cured  or  healed ;  to 


adj.] 
beat 


Lydgate:  Complaint  oj 'Black  Knight. 

sound  (2) ,  *soune  (2) ,  *soun-en,  sowue,  v.  i.  &  t. 
[Fr.  sonner,  from  L,at.  sono,  from  sonus=a  sound 
(Q.  T.):  Sp.  sonar;  Ital.  suonare.] 

A    Intransitive- 


(1  Corinth,  xv.  52.) 


"  While  he  upon  your  soundless  deep  doth  ride." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  80. 
sound  -If,  adv.    [Eng.  sound,  a. ;  -ly.J 

1.  In  a  sound  manner;  healthily,  heartily. 

2.  Without  flaw,  defect,  or  imperfection. 

3.  Truly,  correctly;  with  sound  judgment;  with- 


*sound  -a-ble,  a.    [English  sound  (2),  v. ;  -able.]    out  fallacy  or  error;  rightly 


Capable  of  being  sounded. 

sound -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [Eng.  sound  (3),  v.; 
•af/e.]    Dues  for  sounding. 

•sounde,  v.  t.    [SOUND  (1),  v.] 

sound'-er  (1),  s.    [Eng.  sound  (2),  v.; -pr.]    One 
who  or  that  which  sounds ;  specif,  in  telegraphy,  a 


attached ;  the  movement  of  the  armature,  as  it  is 


per- 


"  The  depth  of  reason  soundly  to  advise." 
Di'ayton:  Black  Prince  to  Countess  of  Salisbury. 

4.  Firmly;  as,  a  doctrine  soundly  establUhad. 
*5.  Thoroughly,  satisfactorily,    completely,   l 
foctly. 

"Effect  this  business  soundly." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  t 

6.  Fast,  deeply ;  as,  to  sleep  soundly. 
1.  Severely,  lustily ;  with  heavy  blows ;  smartly. 
"  Villain,  I  say.  knock  me  here  soundly." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  - 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,    what,     fall,     father;     -w6,    w«t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   gd,    p8t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh6,     son;     mute,    cub.     cttre,     unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     te,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


soundness 


3769 


souse 


n     J,  «„*»/  •  A  srmr  or  ncid  substance  land  °8  one  of  the  «onro«  of  national  wealth;  or  of  sensa- 

_       _                                                                B.  Assubst..  A  sour  or  a                                          ^  tion  imd  reflectioni  as  the  onjy  »,„„•«•*    (according  t» 

'~Thnnvinlitv  or  state   of  being  sound  or  unim-              "The  sweets  we  wish  for  turn  to  loathed  s  ««.  Locke)    of    human    knowledge;    propositions    which   it 

inVi I  rondition  or  state                                                               Slmkenp.:  Rape,  of  Lucrece,  867.  ,d       t  b             to  enunciate  with  equal  clearness  and 

ired;  healthmc                                                                     _        ^Sourgrapes:  A  term  applied  to  things  despised,  conciseness  in  any  other  mannerr'-Sfawarf:  Philosophy, 

rather  which  one  affects  to  despise,  because  they  p.  203. 

are  out  of  reach.    The  allusion  is  to  .Esop  s  fable  S6ur9e  (2),s.    [SouaE  (2).] 


sound  -ness,  s.     [Eng.  sound,  a. ;  •ness.'] 

1. 
pai: 


•,,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  3 
from 


t,  imperfection,  or    of  "  The  Fox  and  the  Grapes." 


decay  ;  as,  the  soundness  of  timber. 

3.  Truth,  rectitude ;  freedom  from  error  or  fallacy  ; 
correctness.  * 

"  I  will  not  answer  for  the  acuteness,  much  less  for  the 
,oi.iirt»«w  of  his  distinction."-  Waterland:  Works, vin.  288. 

4.  Firmness,  validity,  strength,  solidity,  truth. 

"  This  presupposed,  it  may  stand  then  very  well  with     xiu.  33.) 
•trencth  and  toumlnest  of  reason,  even  thus  to  answer.   —        *aou- 


sour-clover,  s. 

Pot. :  Oxalis  acetosella. 

sour-crout,  sour-krout,  s.    [SACERKRATJT.] 

sour-dock,  s.    Sorrel  (Rumex  acetosa). 


:  Eccles.  Polity. 


.  . 

5.  Severity,  smartness;   as,  the  soundness  of   a 


j^tt^S^=GSiS?%£,'S££i  -g&2-ac^~«r:i*7»:Mw^ 

'       r,         „„„ .    /:,,,.     ..,,.,>,,•    Tinn.  fru.nnp..      (IjOuaOn). 


•source,  *sourae,  v.  i.    [SOUECE  (1),  subst.]   To- 
spring. 

"Immunities    sourctng    from    him."  —  Nashe:    Lenten 
Staffs. 

*sourde    *sourd-en,  v.   i.     [Fr.  sourdre,  from. 
Lat.  surgo.]    [SOURCE.]  To  rise,  to  spring,  to  issue; 

*sour-dough,s«6s<.  Leaven.  (Wycliffe:  Matthew    to  have  its  source  or  origin. 

i.  33.)  "But  to  all  this  was  the  towne  of  Gaunt  repugnannt  ia 

a(mr-eved    o      Having  a  cross,  sour,  or  sullen    somocheyomortallwarrebegannetosounfcatwelieyesByd 

and  the  town  of  Brugys  and  other."->'ai>i/oii.  Clirunycle; 
car.  v.  (an.  3). 

-det,  ,    [Fr,  from  80»rd=deaf;  Lat.  sur- 


look 
' 


SOUP,  subst. 

jogn.  with  O. .  ,  _  ^ 

sop;  Sw.  «oppa=a  sop;  Ger.  suppe;  Dan.  suppe. 

l'\  Hn^of  broth  or  food  made  generally  by  boil- 
ing flesh  of  some  kind  in  water  with  various  other 
ingredients.  Soups  are  of  numerous  varieties ;  as, 
gravy-sowp,  hare-soup,  turtle-soup,  &c. 


,  a  species  fromthe 


sour-gum,  s.    [BLACK-GUM.] 
sour-kettle,  s.  A  vessel  used  in  souring  bleached 
cloth, 
sour-krout,  s.    [SAUERKRAUT.] 


Music:  The  same  as  SORDINE  (q.v.). 
sour-dlne  ,  «.    [Fr.] 

Music  : 

1.  A  mute  ;  a  sordine  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  stop  on  the  harmonium,  which  by  limiting 
the  supply  of  wind  to  the  lower  half  of  the  instru- 


"  Let  the  cook  daub  the  back  of  the  footman's  new  liveryj  s 
T  when  he  is  going  up  with  a  dish  of  soup,  let  her  follow  (q. 
,im  softly  with  a  &dIe-fnl]."-S!»tf«:  Direction,  to  Sen.  B 


sour-milk,  'subst.    A  local  name  for  buttermilk    ment,  enables  the   performer  to  play  full  chords 


piano. 

sour -Ing,  s.    [SOUR,  ».] 

1.  Bleaching:  A  part  of  the  process  in  which  the 
goods,  having  been  previously  placed  in  a  solution. 


2.  A  sup ;  a  sip  or  small  quantity:  also,  a  consid- 


_.    \  SUp  ;  a  sip  or  small   vjuaiinuj.  ,     vt  ^ 

erable  quantity  of  any  thin  food.     (Scorch.) 

IT  Portable  soup:   A  sort  of  cake  formed  of  con- 
centrated soup,  freed  from  fat,  and,  by  long-con- 


l.  Ord.  Lang,:  A  cross,  sour,  crabbed  person. 


soup-kitchen,  «.  A  pub 
ported  by  voluntary  sunsc 
and  supplying  soup  to  the 


ai.    [Fr.J   Thin  soup,  made  chiefly 
from  vegetables,  a  little  butter,  and  some  spices. 


-  _ .  j,  partly 

sour-tree,  sour-wood,  s.    [SORREL-TREE.] 
sour,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SOUR,  a.] 

soup-ticket,  8.    A  ticket  given  to  poor  persons,       A.   Transitive : 
entitling  them  to  receive  soup  at  a  soup-kitchen       j    Ordinary  Language: 
(q.  v.).  1.  TO  make  sour,  acid,  or  tart ;  to  cause  to  have  a 

*s6up  (1),  v.  t.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    To  breathe    sour  taste. 
out,  as  words.     (Caniden.)  "The  tartnessof  his  face  sours  ripe  grapes." — Shakesp.: 

•soup  (2) ,  v.  i.    [SWEEP,  t>.]    To  sweep  or  pass  by    cor/olanus,  v.  4. 
with  pomp.  2.  To  make  harsh,  cold,  or  unkindly. 

"  He  vaunts  his  voice  upon  an  hired  stage,  3.  To  make  sour,  harsh,  or  peevish  m  temper ;  to 

With  high-set  step  and  princely  carriage,  make  cross,  discontented,  or  craDbeU. 

Now  souping  in  side  robes  of  royalty."  "They  lay  a  heavier  burthen  on  themselves 

Bishop  Hall:  Satires,  i.  3.        than  th£y  wiu  be  able  to  bear|  at  )ea8t  without  souring    M(.  ™~  toaf'e"  except  thou  smelledst  or  taetedst  the  soure- 
ts6up-Sr,  s.     [Eng.  so«p;-cr.]    A  name  formerly    their  temper. "—Sector:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  23.  nes.'r—  Tyndall:  Works,  p.  226. 

applied  in  contompt^iu  Ireland,  to  a  Protestant       ,4   To  make  uneasy  or  disagreeable ;  to  embitter.       2.  Asperity;  harshness   of   temper;  crabbedness, 

"  To  sour  your  happiness  I  must  report  sullenness,  moroseness. 

The  queen  is  dead." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

•5.  To  cause  to  look  gloomy ;  to  cloud. 
'Adonis 


Somewhat  sour  ;  rather  sour  or  tart. 
e5ia-lf,  *so-wer-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  siur,  a.  ;  -?».] 

1.  In  a  sour  manner;  with  acidity  or  tartness. 

2.  With  peevishness  or  acrimony  ;  tartly,  peevishly. 

3.  In  a  sullen,  morose  manner;  bitterly,  sullenly. 

"Tothis  replied  the  stern  Athenian  prince, 
And  sourly  smiled." 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  11.  80S. 

sour  -ness,  *soure-nes,  *soure-nesse,  s.   [Eng. 
sour:  -ness.  ] 

1,  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sour;  tartness, 
acidity. 

And  as  thou  couldst  not  see  leauen  though  thou  brak- 


missionary,  or  Scripture-reader,  or  to  a  convert 
from  Popery,  from  the  fact  that  the  missionaries, 
especially  in  Connaught,  were  said  to  assist  their 
work  by  the  distribution  of  soup  to  the  poor. 

[SWADDLER.] 

sou  -pie  a.  [Fr.]  Supple,  active,  athletic,  flex- 
ible. [SUPPLE.] 

"  Od.  ance  I  gat  a  wee  souple  yestreen,  I  was  as  yauld  as 
an  eel."—  Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xii. 

s6u-ple,  s.    [SWIPLE.] 


.     . 
Souring  his  cheeks,  cries  Fie!  no  more  of  love!" 

Shakesp.  :   Venus  and  Adonis,  185. 


It  takes  off  the  sourness  and  moroseness  of  our  spirits, 
and  makes  us  affable  and  courteous."—  Sharp:  Sermons, 
vol.  i.,  ser.  2. 

sour-Sck,  s.    [SOUR,  a.]    Sorrel  (1).    (Scotch.) 

•sours,  *sourse,  s.    [SOURCE.] 


.  , 

6.  To  macerate  as  lime,  and  render  fit  for  plaster       *s6us   (s  silent),  s.    [Prop,  the  pi.  of  sou  (q.  T.). 
r  mortar.  but  frequently  used  as  a  singular.]    A  sou. 

" 


1.  The  part  of  a  flail  that  strikes  the  grain;  a    ^ing  (q. 


II.  Bleaching:  To  subject  to   the   operation  of 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  sour  or   acid;  to  acquire  a  sour, 
tart,  or  pungent  taste. 


cogn  with  Dan. 


Icel.  s 


Farming,  p.  314. 
•2.  To  become  sour,  sullen,  crabbed,  or  peevish. 

"She  soured 
To  what  she  is;  a  nature  never  kind." 

Tennyson:   Walking  to  the  Mail,  53. 

Bourse  (1),  *sours,  *sourse,  subst.   [O.  Fr.  sorse, 
surse,  sorce.surce  (Fr.  source) ,  fern,  of  sors,  pa.  par. 


2.  A  piece  of  wood  used  as  a  cudgel.    (Scotch.) 
soup '-f ,  a.    [Eng.  soup ;  -y.~\    Like  soup ;  having 
the  appearance  or  consistence  of  soup. 

a.  &  s.    [A.  S. 
rur ;  Dan.  suur ; 

Sw. sur '  O.  H.  Ger.  sur  i '  Ger.  sauerj  Wei.  sur:  Lith. 
surU8=s'alt :  Russ.  surouuii^raw,  coarse,  harsh, 
rough.]  [S'OEHEL,  8.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

.     1.  Having  an  acid  or  sharp  taste;  sharp  to  the 
i  taste ;  acid,  tart. 

"  For  wailed  wine  and  meates  thou  had  tho, 
Take  mouled  bread,  pirate,  and  sider  sonre." 

Chaucer:  Complaynte  ofCrisside. 

\  2.  Crabbed,  morose,  sullen ;  harsh  of  temper ;  aus- 
tere, sullen. 

"  He  hath  been  heavy,  sour,  sad." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  v. 

•3.  Gloomy,  dismal,  sad. 

"  Speak  sweetly,  though  thy  looks  be  sour." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  2. 

4.  Expressive  of  discontent,  displeasure,  dissatis- 
action  or  peevishness ;  peevish,  cross,  sharp. 

The  lord  treasurer  often  looked  on  me  with  a  sour 
ountenance." — Swift.    (Toad.) 

•5.  Bitter  to  the  feelings,  afflictive,  hard  to  bear,    (.[J^t  which  gives  rise  to  or  originates  anything, 
distasteful.  „  If  ,here  is  any  one  English  word,  which  is  now  become 


trl*/8G,  nl/(\.c,  01*.  v~   v~  ..  ~". ;,  — -•  r  D,    A  VIOU'IIT  ail  clUK.  Ul   J 

otsordre  (Fr.  sourdre)  =  to  rise,  from  Lat.  surgo.]    .  a  violent  blow. 

[SURGE.]  , 

1  The  spring  or  fountain-head  from  wnicn  a 
stream  of  water  proceeds ;  any  collection  of  water 
within  or  upon  the  surface  of  tho  earth  in  which  a 
stream  originates. 

"All  rivers  have  their  source  either  in  mountains  or 
elevated  lakes;  and  it  is  in  their  descent  from  these  that 
they  acquire  that  velocity  which  maintains  their  future 
current/'— Goldsmith:  Animated  Nature,  vol.  i..  oh.  nv. 

2.  The  spring  from  which  anything  flows. 

"  The  flouds  doe  gaspe,  for  dryed  is  their  Bourse." 
Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  Nov. 

3.  The  first  cause,  origin,  or  original;  one  who  or 


Not  a  sous  to  save  me  from  gaol." — Arbuthnot:  Hist, 
John  Bull,  xvi.  1. 

souse  (1),  *souce,  *sowce,  •sowse,  *sowsse,  s. 
&  adv.    [A  doublet  of  sauce  (q.  v.).] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Pickle  made  with  salt ;  sauce. 

2.  Anything  steeped  or  preserved  in  pickle ;  ospec.,. 
the  ears,  feet,  &c.,  of  swine  pickled. 

souse  &  powdred  meat."— Holinshed:  llist.  Eng.,  bk.  viii., 
ch.  vii. 

i.  n  plunging  into  water;  a  drenching  with  water- 
5.  A  violent  attack  or  falling  upon,  as  of  a  bird  on. 


"Let  me  embrace  thee,  sour 


"If  there  is  any  one  English  word,  which 
virtually  literal,  m  its  metaphorical  application 


,  it  is  the 


"The  hawk  gives  it  a  souse  that  makes  it  to  rebound." 
Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  20. 

•B.  As  adv. :  With  sudden  violence;  slap. 
"  And,  looking  full  on  every  man  they  meet, 
Run  souse  against  his  chaps." 

Young:  Epistles  to  Mr.  Pope,  i. 

souse,  *souce,  *sowce,  *sowse,  v.  t.  &  i.  [SOCSE,. 

ruos^.J 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  steep  in  pickle ;  to  pickle. 

"Kill  swine,  and  souse  'em. 
And  eat  'em  when  we  have  bread." 

Beaum.  <*  Flet.:  Prophetess,  i.  3. 

2.  To  plunge  into  water. 


boll,    bo?;     pout,   'jowl;    cat,    ,.ll.     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    (his;     sin,    as;     ezpe ct      X en°d^on- ce!lsbtelplld-^ 
•clan.      -tian  =  shan.     '.tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -5ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -We.     -die,    &c.  -  jel. 
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3.  To  drench  with  water. 

"Others  Housed  him  with  the  contents  of  bucket  after 
bucket  of  cold  soapsuds  and  water." — London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

*4.  To  pounce  upon ;  to  strike  with  sudden  vio- 
lence, as  a  bird  strikes  its  prey. 

"The  gallant  monarch  is  in  arms; 
And  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  airy  towers, 
To  souse  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  nest." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  2. 

*B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  fall  suddenly ;  to  make  a  sudden  attack. 
"  Jove's  bird  will  suns?  upon  the  timorous  hare." 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  xiv. 

2.  To  strike ;  to  deliver  blows. 

"  With  hideous  horror  both  together  smight, 
And  souce  so  sore,  that  they  the  heavens  affray." 
Spenser:  F .  Q.,  I.  v.  8. 

3.  To  boat ;  to  fall  as  a  blow. 

"With  huge  great  hammers,  that  did  never  rest 
From  heaping  stroakes  which  thereon  soused  sore." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  v.  36. 

s6use  (2),  sour 96  (2),  s.    [Fr.  e<nt8=nnder.] 
Arch. :  A  support  or  underprop.    (Owilt.) 
sou  shum   ber,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Botany:  Solanum  mammosum,  the  Nipple  Night- 
shade, a  West  Indian  species, 
sous -Ilk, «.    [SUSLIK.] 
SOU-BO  -ell,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Bot.:  Rhodymenia-palmata.    (Scotch.) 
sdus'-ten  u,  sou  -ten-u,  a.    [Fr.=sustained.] 
Her.:  A  term  applied  when  a  chief  is,  as  it  were, 
supported  by  a  small  part  of  the  escutcheon  beneath 
it,  of  a  different  color  or  metal  from  the  chief,  and 
reaching,  as  the  chief  does,  from  side  to  side,  being, 
so  to  speak,  a  small  part  of  the  chief  of  another 
color,  and  supporting  the  real  chief. 

*s6ut'-age  (age  as  1$),  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
•Coarse  bagging  or  sacking  for  hops. 

"Take  soutage,  or  hair,  that  covers  the  kell." 

Tusser:  Husbandry;  August. 

sCu-tane',  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  subtana,  from 
Lat.  8u6(u8=beneath  ;  Ital.  sottana.] 

Roman  Church:  The  ordinary  outer  garment  worn 
by  ecclesiastics  in  ordinary  life,  and  always  under 
the  vestments  in  public  ministrations.  It  is  gener- 
ally of  coarse  cloth  or  serge ;  for  priests  the  color  is 
black,  for  bishops  and  monsignori  purple,  for  car- 
dinals red,  and  for  the  pope  white. 

sdu  -ter,  *sowter,  s.  [Lat.  sutor,  from  suo=to 
sew.]  A  shoemaker. 

"  He  knew  the  measure  of  a  guest's  foot  as  well  as  e'er  a 
souter  on  this  side  Solway." — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  ii. 

s6ji-t§r-lf,  a.  [Eng.  souter;  -ly.]  Like  a  cob- 
bler ;  low,  vulgar. 

"  As  two  the  special  bassawes  of  that  proud  Kouterly 
Sowdan,  may  we  well  consyder  the  worlde  and  the  fleshe." 
—Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  1,2%. 

*sou  -ter-rain,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  subterraneus.] 
A  grotto  or  cavern  underground. 

"  Defences  against  extremities  of  heat,  as  shade,  grot- 
tos, or  souterrains,  are  necessary  preservatives  of  health." 
— Arbuthnot. 

south,  *southe,  s.,  a.,  &  adv.  [A.  S.  siidA=south ; 
jttidfta=the  south,  the  southern  region ;  sudhan= 
from  the  south  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  z«id=south;  zuider 
=southern;  zuiden=the  south;  Icel.  sudhr;  Dan. 
syd  =  south  ;  sduden  =  southern  ;  Sw.  syd  —  south  ; 
s6der=the  south;  O.  H.  Ger.  s«nd=sonth ;  sundan 
=  from  the  south;  Ger.  8itd=south;  sflden=from 
the  south.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass, 
directly  opposite  to  the  north.    The  meridian  of 
any  place  is  a  great  circle  passing  through    the 
norm  and  south  points  and  the  place  itself. 

2.  The  region,  tract,  country,  or  locality  lying 
•opposite  to  the  north,  or  situated  nearer  to  the 
south  point  than  some  other  point  of  reckoning. 

"The  queen  of  the  south."— Matthew  xil.  42. 
•3.  The  wind  that  blows  from  the  south. 

"lake  foggy  south  puffing  with  wind  and  rain." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  5. 

B.  As  adj.:  Situated  in  the  south,  or  in  a  south- 
•ern  direction  from  the  point  of  observation  ;  lying 
toward   the    smith ;    pertaining  to  or  proceeding 
from  the  south !  southern. 

"At  the  south  entry."— Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

C.  As  adv. :  Toward  the  south ;  from  the  south. 
"  They  take  their  courses  east,  west,  north,  south." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  2. 
If  Shakespeare  used  the  word  as  a  preposition= 
•on  the  south  of. 

'"Tis  south  the  city  mills."— Coriolanus,  i.  10. 


South  African  chanting-goshawk,  s.    [MELI- 

ERAX.] 

South  African  griffln,  s. 

Ornithology :  Otqayns  auricularis,  called  also  the 
Eared  or  Sociable  Vulture. 
South  American  mud-fish,  s.    [LEPIDOSIEEN.] 
South  American  ostrich,  s.    [EHEA.] 
•south-fog,  «.    A  fog  comtng  from  the  south. 
"  The  south-fog  rot  him!" — Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  8. 

South  Pacific  whale,  s. 
Zool.:  Balcena  antipodarum, 

South-sea,  subst.  A  name  formerly  given  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  especially  to  the  southern  por- 
tion of  it. 

South-sea  Bubble,  or  Scheme:  A  stock-jobbing 
scheme  devised  by  Sir  John  Blunt,  a  lawyer,  in  1710. 
The  object  of  the  company  was  to  obtain  the  sole 
privilege  of  trading  in  the  South  seas,  for  which 
they  offered  the  Government  easier  terms  for  the 
advance  and  negotiation  of  loans  than  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  general  public.  In  1720  the  proposal 
to  take  over  the  National  Debt,  in  consideration  of 
5  per  cent,  was  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  the  whole  bubble  soon  burst  and  ruined  thou- 
sands. The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  any  hol- 
low scheme  which  has  a  splendid  promise,  but 
whose  collapse  will  be  sudden  and  ruinous. 

South-sea  tea : 

Bot.:  Ilex  voniitoria. 


south-southerly,  s. 

Ornithology :  A  local  American  name  for  Harelda 
glacialis.  (Yarrell:  Brit.  Birds,  ed.  4th,  iv.  449.) 

south-wester,  s.    [SOUTHWESTEE.] 
south,  v.  i.    [SOUTH,  «.] 

1.  To  move,  turn,  or  veer  toward  the  south. 
"When  next  the  southing  sun  inflames  the  day." 

Dryden:   Virgil;  Georgia  iv.  577. 

2.  To  arrive  at  or  pass  the  meridian  of  a  place ; 
as,  The  moon  souths  at  nine. 

SoUth  Car-o-11 -na,  8.  One  of  the  United  States. 
Named  in  honor  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  by  whom 
the  province  was  created  in  1663.  First  state  to 
secede,  November,  1860.  Sumter  bombarded  April 
12  and  13,  1861.  Ordinance  of  secession  repealed 
September,  1865,  and  slavery  abolished.  Reentered 
the  Union  June,  1868.  One  of  thirteen  original 
States.  "  Palmetto  State."  Revolutionary  record 
brilliant.  English  seized  the  territory,  but  were 
defeated  at  Cowpens  and  Eutah  Springs,  and 

§enned  up  in  Charleston.  First  railroad  in  United 
tates  using  American  locomotive,  1830.  Largest 
rivers,  Savannah,  Great  Pee  Dee,  Santee,  and 
Edisto.  Number  counties,  34.  Number  colleges,  9; 
school  age,  6-16 ;  school  system  fair.  Climate  tem- 
perature ranges  from  15°  to 96'.  Averages :  Summer, 
82° ;  winter,  51'.  Resort  for  consumptives.  Changes 
slight  and  infrequent,  frosts  rare.  Average  rain- 
fall 48  inches,  decreasing  to  the  south.  Health 
good.  Epidemics  rare  and  confined  to  seaports. 

South-cot  -tl-aas,  s.  pi.  [See  'def .] 
Church  Hist,  (pi.} :  The  followers  of  Joanna 
Southcott  (1750-1814) ,  who  claimed  to  be  descended 
from  an  old  Hertfordshire  family,  but  whose  own 
circumstances  were  so  poor  that  she  had  to  become 
a  domestic  servant.  She  had  strong  religious  feel- 
ings, and,  till  about  the  age  of  forty,  was  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  body.  In  1792  she  professed  to  re- 
ceive revelations,  which  she  published  in  1801-3. 
These  were  partly  in  prose,  but  chiefly  in  doggrel. 
From  that  time  to  her  death  the  number  of  believ- 
ers in  her  pretensions  largely  increased.  These  were 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  uneducated  classes,  and 
they  made  such  provision  for  her  as  enabled  her  to 
lire  in  considerable  style.  In  return  for  their  offer- 
ings her  followers  received  "  seals  " —  papers  which 
purported  to  number  them  with  the  mystical  "hun- 
dred and  forty  and  four  thousand  "  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse (vii.  4).  In  1813  Joanna  announced  that  she 
was  about  to  become  a  mother,  that  thechild  would 
be  miraculously  conceived,  and  would  be  the  Shiloh 
(Gen.  xlix.  10)  in  whom  the  Millennium  was  to  be 
established.  She  died  Dec.  27,  1814,  and  on  her 
tombstone,  in  Marylebone  Churchyard,  is  an  in- 
scription foretelling  her  re-appearance.  Shortly  be- 
fore her  death,  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Foley,  Rector  of  Old 
Swinford,  on  her  behalf,  announced  to  her  follow- 
ers that  she  had  received  a  heavenly  command  that 
they  were  not  to  assemble  for  worship  till  after  the 
birth  of  Shiloh,  but  to  attend  Protestant  churches. 
In  1825,  Charles  William  Twort  pretended  to  bo  the 
Shiloh,  and  another  impostor,  George  Turner  (who.se 
followers  were  called  Turnerites),  arose  about  the 
same  time.  The  last  leader  of  the  Southcottians 
was  John  Wroe,  of  Bowling,  near  Bradford.  He 
claimed  prophetic  gifts,  and  taught  that  the  Second 
Advent  was  at  hand.  His  adherents,  who  are  called 
Christian  Israelites,  are  much  stronger  in  Australia 
(where  Wroe  died  in  1863)  than  elsewhere. 


South  -d<Jwn,  a.  &s.    [Eng.  south,  and  down,  s.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Southdowns 
of  Eugland  in  Sussex,  &c. ;  as,  a  Southdown  sheep. 
Southdown  mutton. 

B.  Assubst.:  Oneof  a  noted  herd  of  English  sheep; 
mutton  from  such  a  sheep. 

south-east  ,  «.,  a.,  &  adv.    [Eng.  south  and  east.} 

A.  As  subst. :  The  point  of  the  compass  equally 
distant  from  the  south  and  the  east  points. 

H.^Asadj.:  In  the  direction  of,  pertaining  to,  or 
coming  from  the  southeast. 

"The  planting  of  trees  warm  upon  a  wall  against  the 
south  or  southeast  sun,  doth  hasten  their  ripening." — 
Bacon. 

C.  -4«  adv.  Toward  the  southeast. 
south-east  er-ly5,  south  east -Srn,  a.    [Eng. 

south,  and  easterly,  or  eastern.]    Southeast. 

south-east'-ward,  south-east  -ward  If ,  adv. 
[Eng.  southeast;  -ward,  -wardly.]  Toward  the 
southeast. 

tsouth'-Sr,  v.  i.  [For  southern.}  [SOUTHERN, 
v.]  To  turn  or  veer  toward  the  south. 

"  On  chance  of  the  wind  southerino." — Field,  Sept.  25, 
1886. 

sou-ther  (l),s<Sw-der,  s.    [SOLDER.]    (Scotch.) 

south -er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  south;  -er.]  A  wind  from 
the  southeast. 

south  -er-11-ness,  sub.    [Eng.  southerly;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  southerly. 
sou.h'-Sr-iy,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  souther(n) ;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lying  in  the  south  or  in  a  direction  towards 
the  south  or  nearly  south. 

"Two  other  country  bills  give  us  a  view  of  the  most 
easterly,  westerly,  and  southerly  parts  of  England." — 
Oraunt:  Bills  of  Mortality. 

2.  Coming  from  the  south  or  a  point  nearly  south, 
(Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2.) 

B.  As  adv. :  Toward  the  south. 

"Whan  she  is  gone  southerly." — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  xcvii. 

south, -ern,  *soth-erne,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  sudherne.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  south ;  situated  in  or 
toward  the  south ;  lying  on  the  south  side  of  tho 
equator. 

"Frowning  Auster  seeks  the  southern  sphere." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  i, 

2.  Coming  from  the  south. 

"Men's  bodies  are  heavier  when  southern  winds  blow 
than  when  northern." — Bacon:  Rat.  Hist. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  southerner,  a  southron, 
southern-caracara,  s. 

Ornith.:  Ibycter  australis,  a  predatory  bird  in- 
habiting the  South  American  continent  and  the 
Falkland  Islands.  It  runs  fast,  approaches  houses 
to  pick  up  offal,  attacks  small  wounded  or  sleeping 
animals,  and  congregates  in  numbers,  like  vultures, 
on  the  carcass  of  any  larger  animal. 

southern-cavy, «. 

Zool. :  Cavias  australis,  a  small  species  from  Pat- 
agonia. 

Southern-cross,  .1. 

Astron. :  Crux  australis.    [CRUX,  IT-] 

"Under  the  Southern  Cross,  amidst  the  sugar  canes  and 
nutmeg  trees." — Slacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.ii. 

southern  field- vole,  s. 

Zoology:  Arvicola  arvalis.    It  replaces  the 
Vole  in  southern  Europe  and  extends  into  western 
Asia. 

southern-fish,  8. 

Astron. :  Piscis  australis  (q.  v.). 

southern-wainscot,  s. 

Entom. :  A  rare  European  night-moth,  Leucania 
straminea. 

SOufh  -era,  v.  i.  [SOUTHERN,  a.]  To  veer  toward 
the  south. 

"The  wind  having  soulherned  somewhat."—  Field,  Sept. 
4,1886. 

South-ern-lr,  s.  [English  southern;  -er.}  An 
inhabitant  or  native  of  the  South,  especially  of  the 
Southern  States  of  the  Union. 

south -ern-11-ness,  s.  JEng.  smithernly;  -nets.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  southerly. 

south  -ern-lyS  adverb.  [English  southern;  •!».] 
Toward  the  south. 

"The  sun  goeth  not  so  far  sottthernly  from  us."— Hnkt- 
will:  Avologie,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv.,  §  4. 

south  -era  most,  adj.  [Eng.  southern;  -mat.] 
situated  nearest  to  the  south. 


late,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     tail,     father;     w6,    wSt,     here,     camel,    h5r,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g5,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wolS     w5rk,     who,     sin;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a:,    as  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


southernwood 
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south  -era-wood,  'Both  ern-wood,  *soth-ren-  *sov-e-rain-ly,  adv.   [Mid.  Eus.soverain;  -ly.] 

WOd  «     [A.  S.  suthernwudu,  suthemwyrt.]  Above  all.    (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  lD,36».) 

But  •  Artemisia  abrotanum,  a  hoary  plant,  more  *sov  -er-aln-tess,  s.     [Mid.  Eng.  sot>prain=sov- 

or  less  shrubby,  with  freely-divided  leaves  and  nod-  ereign ;  -tess.]     The  now  obsolete  feminine  form  of 

ding  yellow  flowers.    The  wholo  plant  is  aromatic  SOveram,  i.  e.,  sovereign. 

and  agreeable,  though  apparently  the  opposite  to  ,.  geas,  toveTatnfe,,  6ieep  bringer,  pilgrim's  guide, 

bees.    It  is  a  native  of  southern  Europe  and  the  peace-loving  queen." 

temperate  partsof  Asia.  Sometimes  called  by  coun-  Sylvester:  Vu  Bartas;  fourth  day,  flrst  week,  718. 

^--^«  r^T^™: 

s5uth-Ing,  s.    [Eug.  south; -ing.]  e   «sov_er-eyn,  *sov-er-yn,  *sov  -ran,  a.  & 

1.  Oril.  Lang.:  Tendency  or  motion  to  or  toward  s_    ^Th(J  g  is  intrusivC]  as  jf  from  the  idea  that  the 
the  south.  word  hail  something  to  do  with  reigning.    O.  Fr. 

II    Technically:  soverain  (Fr.souverain),  from  Low  L,nt.superanum, 

4stron  •  The  time  at  which  the  moon  or  other  accuu.  of  SMperon,n*=chief,  principal,  from  Latin 

heavenly  body  passe™  the  meridian  of  a  place.  <m«er=above ;  Ital.  sovrano,  soprano;   bp.  &  Port. 
"Not  far  from  hence,  if  I  observed  aright 

The  southing  of  the  stars  and  polar  light,  A.  As  adjective : 

Sicilin  lies."          Druden:  Virgil's  Mneid,  v.  32.  j    gupreme  jn  power ;  possessing  supreme  power; 

2.  Navig. :  The  difference  of  latitude  made  by  a  independent  of  and  unlimited  by  any  other, 
ship  in  sailing  to  the  southward.                                        ••  — •  -     -•--•»'»• «- •• '--  »-—n— 


3  Surveying:  When  the  second  extremity  of  a 
course  is  further  south  than  the  flrst  extremity,  the 
course  is  said  to  make  smithing. 

•south  -If,  adv.  [Eng.  south;  -ly.]  Toward  or 
in  the  south  ;  from  the  south. 

"When  the  winde  bloweth  southly."—  Mascall:  On  Ang- 
ling, p.  2. 

•sfiuth -m6st,  adj.    [English  south,  a.;  •most.'} 
Furthest  toward  the  south ;  southernmost. 
"From  Aroar  to  Nebo,  and  the  wild 
Of  southmost  Abarim." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  i.  408. 

SOUth'-nites,  s.  [Eng.  south,  a. ;  -ness.}  The  ten- 
\  dency  of  a  magnetic  needle  to  point  toward  the 
\  south. 

south -r6n,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  south;  -ron."\ 


"  Thou  shalt  have  charge  and  sovereign  trust  herein." 
Shaken,.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  2. 

2.  Princely,  royal. 

"And  yon,  Taj  sovereign  lady,  with  the  rest,( 
Causeless  have  laid  disgraces  on  my  head." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  ft'.,  Pt.  II.,  ill.  I. 

3.  Supreme  in  excellence ;  most  noble,  most  gra- 
cious. 

"  O  father,  gracious  was  that  word  which  closed 
Thy  sov'reign  sentence,  that  man  should  find  grace. 
Milton:  P.  L..  iii.  146. 

4.  Efficacious  in  the   highest  degree;    effectual. 
(Applied  especially  to  medicines  or  remedies.) 

"Against  strange  maladies  a  sovereign  cure." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  153. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1,  A  state,  body,  or  person  having  independent 


A  4»  subst.  •  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  southern  and  supreme  authority ;  specif.,  in  a  monarchy,  one 

country  or  of  the  southern  part  of  a  country ;  spe-  who  exercises  supreme  power :  a  supreme  ruler;  the 

cificallv  a  term  formerly  applied  in  Scotland  to  an  person  having  the  highest  authority  in  the  State,  as 

Englishman.  a  king,  emperor,  queen,  <fcc. ;  a  monarch. 

B.  As  adj.:  Living  in  or  coming  from  the  south;  "The  bed  of  the  Mississippi  belongs  to  the  sovereign. 


southern. 
"While  back-recoiling  seem'd  to  reel 

Their  southron  foes."— Burns:  The  Vision. 

•south-say,  *south-say-er,  subst.    [SOOTHSAY, 
SOOTHSAYER.] 

s6"uth-ward,  adv.,  a.  &  s.     [English  south,  a.; 
-ward.] 
A.  As  adv.:  Toward  the  south. 

"Life    .    .    .    from  the  dreary  months 
Flies  conscious  southward." — Thomson:  Winter,  920. 
•    B.  As  adj.:   Lying  toward  the  south;  directed 
j  toward  the  south. 
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C.  As  subst. :  Southern  regions  or  countries ;  the 
uth. 

"Countries  are  more  fruitful  to  the  southward  than  in 
the  northern  parts."—  Raleigh:  Hist.  World. 
south-west',  8.  &  a.    [Eug.south,  a.,  and  west.] 

A.  As  subst.:  The  point  of  the  compass  equally 
distant  from  the  south  and  west. 

The  thaw-wind,  with  the  breath  of  June, 
Breathed  gently  from  the  warm  southwest." 

Wordsworth:  Oak  and  the  Broom. 

B.  As  adjective : 


that  is,  to  the  nation." — Jefferson, 
2.  The  name  given  to  certain  English  gold  coins : 
•(1)  A  gold  coin  current  at  22s.  6d.  from  the  reign 

of  Henry  VIII.  to  that  of  James  1. 

(2)  A  gold  coin,  123'274  grains  Troy  in  weight,  of 
the  value  of    20s.,  or  $4.87,    and  the  standard  of 
English  coinage  at  the  present  day.  By  the  Coinage 
Act  of  1816,  the  gold  coinage  of  England  consists  of 
gold  22  carats,  is  JtJ  or  -916  fine,  which  is  called 
Standard    gold.     The  value    of    the  sovereign    is 
deduced  from  the  fact  that  401bs.  Troy  of  standard 

(3)  A  name  applied  to  a  coin  formerly  used  in 
Austria,  worth  about  £1  8s.  sterling,  or  $6.82. 

sovereign-state,  s.  A  State  having  the  admin- 
istration of  its  own  government,  and  not  dependent 
on  or  subject  to  another  power. 

•sov  -gr-elgn-ess  (g  silent),  s.  [Eng.  sovereign; 
-ess.]  A  female  sovereign,  a  queen. 

"His  mother,  the  sovereigness  of  every  loyal  lover." — 
Braithwaite:  Penitent  Pilgrim. 

*sov'-e"r-e!gn-ize  (g  silent),  v.  i.  [English  sover- 
eign; -ize.]  To  exercise  supreme  authority. 

"Her  royalties  were  spacious,  as  sovereignizing  over 
many  towns  and  provinces."— Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels, 
p.  81. 


•sov -er-elgn-l?,    •sov-er-aign-lle  (g  silent), 
1.  Lying  in  the  direction  of  the  southwest.  adv_    [English  sovereign:  -In.]    Supremely ;  in  the 

I  2.  Coming  from  the  southwest ;  as,  a  southwest    highest  degree  ;  above  all  others. 


south  west  -er,  sou' -west  -§r,  s.    [Eng.  south- 
cest;  -er.] 

1.  Astrong  south  west  wind.  *Sov  -er-elgn-ness(<7silent),*sov-er-aln-nesse, 

2.  A  waterproof  hat  with  a  flap  hanging  over  the    mbitf    [Eng.  sovereign;  -ness.]  Sovereign  power  or 

authority ;  sovereignty. 


ind. 


'  But  soveraignlie  the  Bonne  of  Joue 
Bestird  him  in  the  presse." 

Warner:  Albions  England,  ii. 


eck,  worn  in  bad  weather. 

"  Oilskins  and  sou' -westers  were  donned,  and  very  warm 
hey  were  to  walk  in."— Field,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

s6uth-west  -er-ljf,  a.  [Eng. south, an&westerly.] 

1.  In  the  direction  of  the  southwest,  or  nearly  so. 

2,  Coming  from  the  southwest,  or  a  point  nearly 
iouthwest 


"But  soverainnesse   ayenward  shulde  thinke  in  this 
" — Chaucer:  Testament  of  Loue,  ii. 


sov  -er-elgn-t?  (a  silent),  *sov-er-alne-tee,  s. 
[O.  Fr.  soverainte  (tr.  souverainte) .] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  sovereign  ;  supreme 
power  in  a  State ;  the  possession  of  supreme  or  un- 
SOUth-west  -ern,  a.   [Eng.  south,  and  western.]    controllable  power. 

n  the  direction  of  southwest  or  nearly  so ;  lying  or  "The  sovereigntywm  fall  upon  Macbeth, 

ituated  in  or  toward  the  southwest.  Shalaap.:  Macbeth,  11.  4. 

south-west -ward,  so"uth-west'-ward-ly\  adv.       2.  Predominant  power  or  character;  supremacy. 

"For  Jove's  own  tree, 
That  holds  the  woods  in  awful  sovereignty." 

Draden:   Virgil;  Georgia  ii.  398. 

•3.  Supreme  excellence. 

"  Of  all  complexions  the  culled  sovereignty." 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  IV.  8. 


ug.  southwest ;  -ward.]    Toward  the  southwest. 
•s6u-ve-nan$e,  *so  -ve-nance,  subst.    [O.  Fr.] 
imembranco,  memory. 

"  Gave  wond'rous  great  countenance  to  the  knight, 
That  of  his  way  he  had  no  souvenance." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vl.8. 

Sou  -ve-nir,  s.    [Fr.]    Something  to  remind  one 
another;   that   which    revives   the    memory  of 
nother;  a  keepsake. 


4.  Supreme  medicinal  efficacy.    (Shakesp.:  Alfs 
Well,  i.  3.) 
•sov  -ran,  a.  &  s.    [SOVEREIGN.] 


Lat.  sus;  Gr.  hus,  sus.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  female  of   the  hog  kind  or  of  swine;  a 
female  pig. 

2.  An  insect ;  a  milliped ;  the  sow-bug  (q.  v.). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Founding: 

(1)  The  main  trough  leading  from  the  tap-hole  of 
a  cupola  or  smelting-furnace,  and  from  which  ram- 
ify the  passages  leading  to  the  separate  molds  in 
casting,  or  to  the  shallow  ditches  in  the  floor  which 
receive  the  pigs  of  cast  metal. 

(2)  The  piece  of  metal  cast  in  this  trough;  an 
oblong  mass  of  metal.    [PiG.] 

•2.  Mil.:  A  military  structure  of  the  nature  of  a 
movable  covered  shed,  formerly  used  in  sieges  to- 
cover  and  protect  men  who  were  employed  in  sap- 
ping and  mining  operations. 

If  To  have,  get,  or  take  the  right  (or  wrong)  sow  by 
the  ear :  To  pitch  upon  the  right  (or  wrong)  person  f 
to  form  a  right  (or  wrong)  conclusion. 

8OW-bUg,  8. 

ZoOl. :  Oniscus  asellus. 

•sow-drunk,  a.    Beastly  drunk. 

sow-fennel,  subst.  [FENNEL,  s.,  f  (1),  Hoo's. 
FENNEL.] 

sow(2),s.    [Sot.]  • 

sow  (l),*sowe  (pa.  t.*sew, sowed;  pa.  par.  *sowenr 
sown,  "sowan),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  sdwan  (pa.  t.  sedw, 
pa.  par.  sdwen) ;  cogn.  with  "Dut. zaaigen ;  Icel.  so," 
Dan.  saae;  Sw.  sa;  O.  H.  Ger.  sdwen,  sahen;  Goth. 
saian;  Ger.  saen;  Yiel.hau;  Lat.  sero.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  scatter,  as  seed  upon  the  ground,  for  the- 
purpose  of  growth  ;  to  plant  by  strewing. 

"  He  that  soweth  yede  out  to  sowe  his  sede."— Wycliffe: 
Matt.  xili. 

2.  To  scatter  seed  over  for  growth  ;  to  strew  with, 
seed ;  to  supply  or  stock  with  seed. 

"  Sow  the  fields  and  plant  vineyards." — Psalm  cvii.  37. 

3.  To  scatter  over,  to  besprinkle. 

"He  sov>'d  with  stars  the  heav'n.  thick  ns  a  field." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  358. 

4.  To  spread  abroad,  to  disseminate,  to  propagate ;. 
to  cause  to  extend. 

"He  deviseth  mischief  continually,  he  soweth  discord." 
— Proverbs  vi.  14. 

B.  Intrans, :  To  scatter  seed  for  growth  or  the- 
production  of  a  crop. 

"When  he  sowed,  some  seeds  fell  by  the  wayside." — 
Matt.  liii.  4. 

•SOW  (2)  ,v.t.&  i.     [SEW.] 

s6~W'-a,  s6y'-a,  s.    [Hind,  sown;  Beng.  sulpha.] 

Bot.:  Anethuni  sowa,  an  umbellifer  cultivated  ift 
India  for  its  aromatic  seeds,  which  are  much  used 
by  the  natives  in  cookery,  and  for  the  foliage,  which-, 
serves  as  a  vegetable. 

sow  -an§,  s.  pi.    [SOWENS.] 

stfw'-ar,  SMhsr.  [Hind.]  A  trooper;  a  mounted 
soldier  belonging  to  the  irregular  cavalry. 

S6"w'-back,  s.    [Eng.  sow  (1),  s.,  and  back.] 

Geol.  (pl.t :  A  popular  name  for  the  lone  parallel 
ridges  or  banks  of  boulder-clay  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland. 

"Sowbacks  being  the  glacial  counterparts  of  those- 
broad  banks  of  silt  and  sand  that  form  here  and  there, 
upon  the  beds  of  rivers." — Geikte:  Great  Ice  Age,  p.  76. 

stfw'-bane,  s.  [Eng.  sow  (1),  s.,  and  bane.  So 
named  because  the  species  is  said  to  bo  fatal  to 
hogs.] 

Bot.  :  (1)  Chenopodium  hybridum  (Britten  c£  Hol- 
land) ;  (2)  C.  rubrum  (Prior). 

BOW  -bread,  s.  [Eng.  sow)  (1),  s.,  and  bread.  So- 
called  because  the  species  is  a  favorite  food  with 
the  wild  boars  of  Sicily.] 

Bot. :  Cyclamen  europaeum  and  the  genus  Cycla- 
men. 

stfwd  -wort,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Eng.  soda,  ani 
wort.] 

Bot.:  (1)  Aquilegiavulgaris  (Britten <£ Holland) ; 
(2)  Salsolakali  (Prior). 

•sowe,  v.  t.    [Sow  (l),t).] 

sow-ens,,  sow -In§,  sow'-ans,,  s.  pi.  [Etym, 
doubtful.]  An  articleof  food  made  from  the  farina 
remaining  among  the  seeds  (husks)  of  oats,  and 
much  used  in  Scotland.  The  husks  are  steeped  in. 
water  till  the  farinaceous  matter  is  dissolved,  and 
until  the  liquid  has  become  sour.  The  whole  is 
then  put  into  a  sieve,  which  allows  the  milky  liquid 
to  pass  through  into  a  barrel  or  other  vessel,  but 
retains  the  husks.  The  starchy  matter  gradually 


611,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat, 
clan,     -tlan  =  shan.     -tion, 


cell,     chorus, 
-slou  =  shun; 


chin, 


bench;    go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous, 


sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


sower 

subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  sour 
liquid  is  then  decanted  off,  and  about  an  equal 
•quantity  of  fresh  water  added.  This  mixture,  when 
boiled,  forms  sowens. 

SOW  -er  (l),s.    [Eng.  sow  (1),  s. ;  -«r.] 

1.  One  who  sows  or  scatters  seed  for  growth. 

"A  sourer  went  forth  to  sow." — Matt.  xiii.  3. 

2.  An  instrument  or  contrivance  for  sowing  seeds ; 
a  sowing-machine. 

3.  One  who  scatters,  disseminates,  or  spreads;  a 
disseminator,  a  brooder,  a  promoter,  a  propagator, 

"They  are  sotcers  of  suits,  which  make  the  court  swell 
and  the  country  pine." — Bacon. 

•sow -er  (2),  s.  [Fr.  saure,sor=sorrel.  reddish.] 
A  buck  in  its  fourth  year ;  a  sore. 

sow  er  (3),  s.    [  SOKKEL.] 

SOW  -Sir-by1,  s.  [George  Brettingh  Sowerby  (1788- 
1854),  a  distinguished  naturalist.]  (See  compound.) 

Sowerby's  whale,  ».    [MESOPLODON.] 

sow  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Sow  (1),  «.] 

sowing-machine,  s.  An  instrument  or  contri- 
vance for  scattering  seed  either  broadcast  or  in 
rows.  There  are  numerous  varieties  to  suit  differ- 
ent soils,  seeds,  &c. 

sow -Ins.,  s.pi.    [SOWENS.] 

*sowl,  *sowle,  v.  t.  [Cf.  Prov.  Ger.  zaueln=to 
-tug,  to  drag.]  To  pull  by  the  ears ;  to  drag  about ; 
to  tug. 

"He'll  go  and  soii-l  the  porter  of  Rome  gates  by  the 
•ears." — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

•sowle,  s.    [SotTL.] 

•sowl  er,  e.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot . :  Avena  fatua. 

•sown,  v.  i.  or  t.    [SOUND,  c.] 

sown,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Sow  (!),«.] 

sowp,  s.    [Sup,  ».]    (Scotch.) 

•sow-ter,  s.    [SOUTER.] 

sow  -thls-tle  (tie  as  el),  subst.  [Eng.  sow,  and 
thistle.] 

Sot.:  The  genus  Sonchns  (q.  v.).    [MCLGEDIUM.] 
soy,  «.    [See  extract.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  sauce  prepared  in  China  and 
-Japan  from  the  seeds  of  Dolichos  soja,  a  kind  of 
bean.    It  is  eaten  with  fish,  cold  meat,  <fec, 

"It  may  be  worth  while  to  put  on  record  the  derivation 
of  the  fish  sauce  called  soy.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
•original  soy  was  made  from  the  soy  bean.  This  vegetable 
figures  largely  in  the  menus  of  the  Japanese  cooks  now 
in  London  under  the  name  of  Sho-yu ;  in  Dutch  it  is 
•called  Shoya;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  like  'Long 
Elizas'  and  many  other  Oriental  novelties,  soy  sauce  came 
to  London  vid  Amsterdam." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

2.  Bot.:  Sqja  hispida.    [GLYCINE,  SOJA.] 
s6~y-a,8.    [Sow A.] 

•sfiyle,  v.  t.    [SoiL  (3), «.]    To  solve. 

"Likewise  mayst  them  soyle  all  other  texts." — Tyndale. 

•sdyle,  s.    [SOIL,  «.] 

1.  Soil,  ground  ;  specif.,  the  mire  in  which  a  beast 
•of  the  chase  wallows. 

2.  The  prey  of  a  carnivorous  animal. 

"Neither  lets  the  other  touch  the  soyle." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  iii.,  16. 

8<S^  mi  da,  subst.  [Gond.  ioimi:  Telugu  sumi; 
Tamil  skemwond=the  red  wood.  (See  def.)] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Swietene®.  Sepals  five ;  petals 
five,  shortly  clawed ;  stamen  tube  cup-shaped,  ten- 
lobed ;  anthers  ten ;  stigma  peltate,  five-cornered ; 
•ovary  five-celled,  many-seeded ;  fruit  a  woody,  five- 
valved  capsule,  with  winged  seeds.  Only  known 
species  Soymida  (formerly  Swietenia)  febrifuga, 
the  Indian  Redwood.  It  is  a  tree,  about  eight  feet 
high,  with  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  and  the  flowers 
in  large  terminal  panicles,  growing  in  jungles  in 
•Central  India  and  the  Deccan.  The  bark  is  deep 
red,  and  half  an  inch  thick  ;  it  contains  a  gum,  is 
very  astringent,  and  given  by  the  Hindus  in  fever, 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  gangrene.  It  is  used  in 
small  doses  in  fever  and  typhus.  The  bark  is 
employed  in  India  in  tanning,  and  the  timber  for 
plowshares,  <fec. 

•sdyned.  a.  (French  soigner=lo  care  for;  soin= 
care.]  Filled  with  care ;  alarmed. 

soz'-zle,  v.  t.    [A  freq.  from  soss  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  mingle  confusedly. 

2.  To  spill  or  wet  through  carelessness ;  to  move 
about  confusedly  or  carelessly. 

Spa,  *spaw,  s.  [From  Spa,  a  town  in  Belgium, 
southwest  of  Liege,  where  there  is  a  mineral  spring, 
famous  even  in  the  seventeenth  century.]  A  general 
•name  for  a  mineral  spring,  or  for  the  locality  in 
•which  snch  springs  exist. 

" The  Spate  in  Germany." — Fuller:  Worthies;  Kent. 

•spaad,  subst.  [Dut.spaofA;  Ger.  spa<A=spar.] 
A  kind  of  mineral ;  spar. 
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spa ge,  «.  [Fr.  espace,  from  Latin  spatium,  lit..= 
that  which  is  drawn  out,  from  the  root  spa-=to 
draw  out ;  cf.  Gr.  spoo=to  draw,  to  draw  out ;  Sp. 
espacio;  Port,  espaco;  Ital.  spazio.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Extension,  considered  independently  of   any- 
thing which  it  may  contain  ;  extension  considered 
in  its  own  nature  without  regard  to  anything  exter- 
nal; room. 

2.  Any  quantity  orportion  of  extension ;  the  inter- 
val between  any  two  or  more  objects. 

"Apart,  some  little  space,  was  made 
The  grave  where  Francis  must  be  laid." 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe,  vi. 

3.  Quantity  of  time;  duration;  the  interval  be- 
tween two  points  of  time. 

"After  some  small  space  he  sent  me  hither." 

Shakesp.:  As  You.  Like  It,  iv.  8. 
*4.  A  short  time;  a  while.    (Spenser.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Geom. :  The  room  in  which  an  object,  actual  or 
imaginary,  exists.     All   material   objects   possess 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness ;  in  other  words,  they 
exist  in  space  or  three  dimensions.    Plane  surfaces 
have  only  two  dimensions— length  and  breadth,  and 
straight  lines  but  one  dimension — length.    Hence 
we  have  notions  of  space  of  one  dimension  and  of 
two  dimensions,  as  distinguished  from  the  three- 
dimensional  space  in  which  we  live.    The  question 
has  arisen,  and  has  been  warmly  discussed,  as  to 
whether   space  of   four,    and    perhaps    of  higher 
dimensions  exists.    Zollner  (Transcendental  Phys- 
ics) believes  that  it  does,  and  that  some  persons 
have  some  of  the  powers  of  beings  living  in  space 
of  four  dimensions,  and  thus  accounts  for  many  of 
the    phenomena   of    Spiritualism.     For   example, 
while  a  being  living  in  space  of  two  dimensions 
could  only  get  in  or  out  of  a  square  by  passing 
through  one  of  its  sides,  a  human  rjeing  could  enter 
the  square  from  above ;  so,  he  argues,  a  person  hav- 
ing the  properties  of  a  four-dimensional  being  could 
enter  or  leave  a  closed  box  or  room  on  its  fourth- 
dimensional  side.      (See  Abbott:  Flat  Land,  and 
Hintnn:  What  is  the  Fourth  Dimension?) 

2.  Metaphysics:  A  conjugate  of    material    exist- 
ence. Empirical  philosophers  maintain  that  notions 
of  space  are  derived  from  our  knowledge  of  exist- 
ence;  transcendentalism  that   these   notions   are 
innate.    [TIME.] 

3.  Music:  One  of  the  four  intervals  between  the 
five  lines  of  a  staff.    They  take  their  names  from 
the  notes  which  occupy  them  ;  thus,  the  spaces  of 
the  treble  staff,  counting  upward,  are  r,  A,  c,  and 
E,  and  of  the  bass,  A,  c,  E,  and  G. 

i.  Physics:  The  room  in  which  the  Cosmos  or 
universe  exists. 

"As  to  the  infinity  of  physical  space,  or  the  infinity  of 
actnal  material  existence,  all  that  we  can  say  is,  that 
however  far  we  advance  (and  we  have  advanced  a  great 
deal)  in  the  power  of  discerning  distant  objects,  we  nave 
uniformly  found  new  objects  to  discern,  and  we  have, 
therefore,  good  analogical  reason  for  supposing  that  no 
limit  can  be  assigned  to  their  still  further  existence. 
This  view  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  infinity  of  space 
is  further  supported  by  the  fact  that  metaphysical  space 
88  a  conjugate  of  material  existence  in  no  way  precludes 
the  possibility  of  its  infinite  extension." — Brande  A  Cox. 

5.  Printing: 

(1)  The  interval  between  words  in  printed  matter. 

(2)  A  thin  piece  of  type-metal,  shorter  than  a 
type,  and  used  to  separate  the  letters  in  a  word  or 
words  in  a  line,  so  as  to  justify  the  line. 

space-being,  «.  A  being  living  in  actual  space; 
a  human  being. 

"A  space-being  can  put  an  object  inside  the  square  with- 
out going  through  any  of  the  sides."— Hazell's  Cyclopaedia 
(1886),  p  186. 

space-line,  s. 

Print. :  A  thin  strip  of  metal,  not  so  high  as  the 
type,  used  to  separate  and  display  the  lines,  i  i .1 .  u ) 
(!),«.,  II.  8.] 

space-rule,  ». 

Print.:  Fine  rules  of  the  height  of  the  type,  usu- 
ally cut  to  standards  of  pica  in  length,  and  used  for 
setting  up  tabular  matter,  <tc. 

spa$e,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SPACE,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  arrange  at  proper  intervals;  to 
arrange  the  spaces  in ;  specifically,  in  printing,  to 
arrange  the  spaces  or  intervals  between  letters  or 
words,  so  as  to  justify  the  line ;  as,  to  space  a  para- 
graph. 

*B.  Intrans. :   (Lat.  spatior):  To  rove  or  roam 
about ;  to  pace. 
"  But  she,  as  f  ayes  are  wont,  in  privie  place 

Did  spend  her  dayes,  and  loved  in  forest  wyld  to  space." 
Spenser:  F.  «.,  IV.  ii.  44. 

1[  To  space  oitt : 

Print. :  To  widen  the  spaces  or  intervals  between 
words  or  lines  in  a  page  for  printing. 


spade-guinea 

«spa9e -f  ul,  'spage  -f  ull,  adj.  [Eng.  space,  s. ; 
•full.']  Wide,  spacious,  extensive. 

"The  ship,  in  those  profound 
And  spacffull  seas,  stuck  as  on  drie  ground." 

Sandys:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  iii. 

*spa$e -less,  adj.  [Eng.  space,  s. ;  -less.]  Desti- 
tute of  space. 

spa  -ci-al,  spa  -ti-al  (ci,  ti  as  shl),  a.  [Eng. 
space;  -ai.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  space. 

•spa  -ci-al-1? ,  'spa -ti-al-ly  (ci,  ti  as  shi), 
adv.  [Eng.  spacial;  -Jj/.]  As  regards  space;  with 
reference  to  space. 

spac -Ing,  s.    [SPACE,  t>.] 

Print. :  The  adjustment  of  the  distance  between 
the  words  or  letters  in  a  line. 

spa  -clous,  *spa-tious,  a.  [Fr.  spacieur.  from 
Lat.  spatiosus,  from  sp<irj«m=space  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp. 
espacioso;  Port,  espafoso ;  Ital.  spazi'oso.] 

1.  Inclosing  an  extended  space ;  wide,  extensive, 
roomy,  widely  extended. 

"Now  possess, 
As  lords,  a  spacious  world.'1— Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  467. 

2.  Having  ample  room ;  wide ;  not  contracted  or 
narrow ;  capacious,  roomy. 

"The  former  buildings,  which  were  but  mean,  con- 
tented them  not ;  spacious  and  ample  churches  they 
erected  throughout  every  city." — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

•spa  -cious-lj1,  adv.    [Eng.   spacious;   -ly.}    In 
a  spacious  manner;  widely,  extensively. 
"Most  spaciously  we  dwell." 

Davenant:  Gondibert,  i.  6. 

spa  -clous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  spacious;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  spacious;  roominess, 
extensiveness ;  largeness  of  extent. 

"I,  North  Biding,  am  for  spaciousness  renown'd." 
Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  28. 

spa  -da-lte,  subst.  [After  Signor  Medici  Spada ; 
suff.  -ite  (Jfin.).] 

Min.:  An  amorphous  mineral  inclosing  Wollas- 
touite  (q.  v.)  occurring  in  nodules  in  the  leucitio 
lava  of  Capo  di  Bove.  near  Rome.  Hardness,  2'5 ; 
luster,  greasy;  translucent;  color,  approaching 
flesh-red.  An  analysis  yielded:  Silica,  56'0;  alu- 
mina, 0-66:  protoxide  of  iron,  0-66;  magnesia,  Si'67; 
water,  11'34=99'83,  corresponding  to  the  formula 
(|MgO+ JHO)  SiO2+y2HO. 

*spa-das  -sin,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Italian  spoda=a 
sword,  from  Lat.  spaffc«  =  a  broad,  flat  instrument, 
a  pointless  sword.]  A  swordsman,  a  bravo,  a  bully. 

spad  -die,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  spade  (q.  v.).]  A 
small  spade;  a  spud. 

"Others  destroy  moles  with  a  spaddle,  waiting  in  the 
mornings  and  evenings  for  them." — Mortimer:  Hut* 
bandry. 

spade   (1),  s.    [A.  S.  epcedu,  spada;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  spadi;  Icel.  spadhi ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  spade;  del. 
spate,  spaten;  Gr.  spathe 
=a  broad  plate  of   wood 
or  metal,  a  spatula,  the 
blade  of  an  oar  or  of  a 
sword,  &c. ;   Lat.  spatha, 
whence  O.  Fr.  espee;  Fr. 
epee=&  sword ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
espada;  Ital.  spada.] 

1.  An    instrument     for 
digging   or   cutting    the 
ground,   having    a    broad 
blade  of  iron,  with  a  cut- 
ting   edge,  fitted    into    a 
long  handle,  and  adapted 
to  be  worked    with   both 
hands  and  one  foot. 

2.  One  of  the  four  suits 
of  cards,  from  the  spade- 
like  figures  on  each  card 
of  the  suit. 

3.  Seal-engravina :  A  soft 


Spades. 


i-engravinn  .  A  sort 

iron  tool  used  to  dress  off        1.    Ancient    Greek;     1 
rities    from     the    Irish,    s.  English  Dram- 


irregula  . 

rounded  surface  of  a  cameo    ins;  *•  Japanese. 
figure. 

4.  Nautical:  A  blubber-spade  (q.  v.). 

IT  To  call  a  spade  a  spude  :  To  call  things  by  their 
proper  names,  even  though  their  names  may  bo 
rather  coarse  or  plain  ;  not  to  speak  miucingly. 

spade-bayonet,  s. 

Mil.  :  A  broad-bladed  bayonet,  which  may  be 
used  in  digging  shelter-holes  or  rifle-i^its. 

•spade-bone,  s.  The  should  -r-bone,  the  scapula. 

"  By  th'  shoulder  of  a  ram  from  off  the  right  side  par"d. 
Which  usually  they  boil,  the  spude-btme  being  bar1*." 
Drayton:  Polyolbion.  s,  5. 

spade-guinea,  s.  An  English  guinea  having  a 
spade-shaped  shield  bearing  the  arms  on  tho<re* 
verse.  They  were  coined  from  1787  to  1799  inclusive, 
and  the  last  coinage  of  guineas,  which  wa-  fn>ni 
new  dies,  took  place  in  1813.  (Kenyan:  Gold  Coin* 
of  England.) 


late,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wgt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pJt, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w5rk.     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,    cttre,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  fcw. 


spade-handle 

spade-handle,  s. 

Mach.:  A  pin  held  at  both  ends  by  the  forked 
ends  of  a  connecting  rod. 

spade-husbandry,  s.  A  mode  of  cultivating  i  Ii" 
soil  and  improving  it  by  means  of  deep  digging 
with  tho  spade,  instead  of  the  sub-soil  plow. 

spade-iron,  s. 

Her.:  Tho  term  used  to  denote  tho  iron  part  or 
shoeing  of  a  spade. 

spade  (2),  e.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  hart  three 
years  old. 

spade  (3),  8.    [Lat.  spado=&  eunuch.] 

*1.  A  ounuch. 

2.  A  gelded  beast. 

spade,  v.t.  [SPADE  (1),  s.l  To  dig  with  a  spade; 
to  pare  off  the  sward  of  land  with  a  spade. 

spade  ful,  s.  [English spade  (1),  s. ;  -/u((i)-]  As 
much  as  a  spade  will  nold. 

spa  die  -ecus  (C  as  sh),  a.  [Latin  saadiceus, 
fimnspadij-  (jrenit.  spadicis)=a.  light,  red  color.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Of  a  light,  red  color,  usually 
termed  bay. 

"Of  those  five  Scaliger  beheld,  though  one  was  spadtc- 
eous,  or  of  a  light  red,  yet  was  there  not  any  of  this  com- 
plexion among  them." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  xxiii. 

2.  Sotinii/: 

(1)  Bright  brown  ;  pure  and  very  clear  brown. 

(2)  Of  or  belonging  to  a  spadix  (q.  v.). 

spa  -dl-cose,  adj.    [Mod.  Lat.  spadicosus,  from 
Lat.  spadix  (q.  v.).] 
Hot. :  Having  or  resembling  a  spadix  (q.  v.). 

spa-dllle',  spa-dir-io  (1  as  y) ,  s.  [Fr.  spadille ; 
Sp.  espadilla,  diinin.  from  espada=&  spado  (q.  v.).] 

Cards .'  The  ace  of  spades  in  the  games  of  omber 

ad  quadrille. 

spad  Ing,  s.  [SpADE,D.]  The  act  or  operation 
f  digging  with  a  spade ;  the  operation  of  paring 
ff  the  surface  or  sward  of  grass  land  with  a  p_ar- 
ng-spade,  preparatory  to  turning  it,  and  thus  iin- 
roviiig  the  land. 

spa  dlx,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  spadix=&  palm-leaf 
orn  off  with  the  inflorescence  or  the  tree.] 

1.  Bot, :  A  kind  of  inflorescence 
A  which   unisexual   flowers  are 
losely  arranged  around  a  fleshy 
achis,  or  imbedded   in  its  sub- 
tance.    The  rachis   often  termi- 
ates  above  in  a  soft,  club-shaped, 
ellular  mass,  extending  far  be- 
ond  the  flower.    The   spadix  is 
oundoulyin  Aracese  and  Palms; 
n  the  former  it  is  fleshy,  in  the 
atterwoody.    It  is  uniformly  sur- 
ounded  by  a  large  bract,  called 

spathe  (q.  v.). 

2.  Zool. :  An  organ  consisting  of 
our  tentacles  wnicb  have  coal- 
esced in  the  males  of  the  Tetra- 
iranchiate    Cephalopods.     The 

ormal  number  being  twelve,  eight 
remain  free. 

spa   do,  s.    [Lat.] 

*1.  A  castrated  animal;  a  geld- 
ng. 

2.  Civil  Law:  One  who,  from  any  cause,  has  not 
the  power  of  procreation ;  an  impotent  person. 

spa-droon',  s.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  espadon ;  Ital.  spadone.] 
\.  cut-and-thrust  sword,  lighter  than  a  broadsword. 


Arum  Macula- 
turn. 
A.  Spadix. 

B.  Spathe. 


spae,  spay. 


F«C,  aya 3 ,  v.  i.  or  t .  [Icel.spd;  Dan.spa<E=to 
oretcll.]  To  foretell,  to  divine,  to  forebode. 

spae-man,  spay-man,  mbst.  A  fortune-teller,  a 
prophet,  a  soothsayer.    (Scotch.) 

spae-wark,  subst.    Fortune-telling,  predicting, 
>rophesyiug. 

'To  be  sure  he  did  gie  an  awsome  glance  up  at  the 
luld  castle — and  there  was  some  spae-wark  gaed  on — I  aye 
leard  that."—  Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xi. 

spae-wife,  spay-wlfe,  subst.    A  female  fortune- 
.elfer. 

spa-er,  s.    [Eng.  spa(e); -er.]    A  fortune-teller, 
spa-ghet  -tt,  s.    [Ital.]    A  species  of  macaroni 
bade  into  small  tubes  or  sticks. 

!  spa  glr'-Ic,  •spa-glr'-Ick,  *spa-gyr'-Ic.  a.  &  s. 

Fr.  spagirique,  from  Gr.  sp«o=to  draw,  and  ageiro 

Fto  collect.] 

i  A.  As  adj.:  Chemical,  alchemical. 

"The  divine  mercy  that  discovered  to  man  the  secrets 
If  spagyric  medicines." — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  ii., 

[r.  26. 
B.  As  subst. :  A  chemist,  an  alchemist. 
"  Like  to  some  cunning  spagirick,  that  can  intend  or 
mit  the  heat  of  his  furnace,  according  to  occasion." — 
[p.  Hall:  Of  Contentation,  §  4. 
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•spag  -Ir-Ist,  *spag  -yr-Ist,  s.    [SPAQIEIC.] 

1.  A  terra  employed  by  the  alchemists  to  denote 
an  operator  on  metals  ;  or,  more  generally,  a  chem- 
ist in  search  of  the  philosopher  s  stone.    (Ojcford 
Encyc.) 

2.  Old  Med. :  A  name  applied,  chiefly  in  France, 
to  those  practitioners  who  in  the  sixteenth  century 
made  extensive  use  of  mineral  medicines.    Mathu- 
rin  Morin  was  appointed  "  medecin  spagiristo  "  to 
King  Henry  II.,  and  the  office  was  continued  till 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.    (Die.  Encyc.  des  Sciences 
Med.) 

spa-hee ,  spa-hl,  subst.  [Turk,  sipahi;  Pers. 
sipahee.] 

1.  One  of  the   Turkish  irregular  cavalry.    They 
were  disbanded  in  1826.    [JANISSARY.] 

2.  A  native  Algerian  cavalry-soldier  in  the  French 
army. 

spate, s.    [SPAT.] 
spall,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SPALE.] 

spairge,  v.  t.  [Fr.  asperger,  from  Lat.  spargo= 
to  scatter.]  To  dash ;  to  soil,  as  with  mire ;  to  be- 
spatter. (Scotch.) 

"Spairges  about  the  brunstane  cootie, 
To  scaud  poor  wretches!" 

Burns:  Address  to  the  Deil. 

spait,  s.    [SPATE.] 

spake,  pret.ofv.    [SPEAK.] 

spake,  s.    [Efeym.  doubtful.]    (See  compound.) 

spake-net,  8.    A  net  for  catching  crabs. 

spa-la9'-I-daa, «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  spalax,  gonit. 
sp(ilac(is) :  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff .  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  Mole-rats,  Rodentrmoles ;  a  family  of  Myo- 
morpha,  stragglingly  distributed  over  the  eastern 
hemisphere.  General  form  cylindrical;  eyes  and 
ear-conchs  very  small  or  rudimentary ;  tail  short 
and  rudimentary.  There  are  two  sub-families: 
Bathyerginee  and  Spalacime  (q.  v.). 

Spal-a-Sl'-nse,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  spalax,  genit. 
spalac(is) :  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  Spalacidte,  with 
two  genera,  Spalax  and  Rhizomys. 

npa-lac'-b-piis,  s.  [Or.  spalax  (genit.  spalakos) 
=  a  mole,  and  pous—a  foot.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Octodontinae,  with  two  species, 
from  Chili.  Ear-conchs  rudimentary.  They  make 
extensive  burrows  in  the  ground,  and  lead  an 
almost  subterranean  existence. 

spal-a-co-ther'-I-um,  subst.  [Gr.  spalax  (genit. 
spalakos)  =  a  mole,  andr/ierion=a  wild  beast.] 

Palcsont.:  A  genus  of  small  Mammals,  probably 
marsupiate,  from  the  Purbeck  beds.  They  appear 
to  have  been  insectivorous,  and  allied  to  the  Austral- 
ian Phalangers  and  the  American  Opossums. 

spar-ax,  8.    [Gr.  spalax=a  mole.] 
Zo6l.:  Mole-rat  (q.  v.) ;  the  typical  genus  of  Spal- 
acinus.    There  is  but  one  species. 

spale,  s.    [Dut.  8pi!!=achip.] 

1.  A  chip  or  splinter  of  wood.    (Scotch.) 

2.  Shipbuild. :  A  strengthening  cross-timber. 

3.  A  lath,  a  pale. 

spale,  v.  t.    [SPALE,  s.] 

Mining :  To  spall  (q.  v.). 

spall  (l),s.    [SPALE,  s.] 

Mason, ;  A  chip  of  stone  removed  by  the  hammer. 

•spall  (21,  s.  [O.  Fr.  espaule;  Ital.  spaHa=the 
shoulder,  from  Lat.  spathula,  spatula,  dimin.  of 
spathaA  [SPADE  (1),  s.]  The  shoulder.  (Spenser: 
f.  Q.,  11.  -A.  29.) 

spall,  v.t.    [SPALL  (1),  s.] 

1.  Mining :  To  break,  as  ore,  with  a  hammer,  pre- 
vious to  cobbing  (q.  v.) . 

2.  Mason. :  To  reduce  irregular  blocks  of  stone  to 
an  approximately  level  surface. 

spall -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SPALL.U.] 
spalling-nammer,  8. 

Mason.:  An  ax-formed,  heavy    hammer,  used  in 
rough-dressing  stones. 
spal-peen',s.    [Irish.]   An  idle,  worthless  follow. 

Spall,  S.     [SPELTEE.] 

spalt,  v.  /.  or  /.  [SpALT,  a.]  To  split  off,  as  chips 
from  timber.  (Prov.) 

spalt,  a.    [Prob.  allied  to  spall, split,  &c.] 

*1.  Brittle ;  liable  to  break  or  split. 

"The  park  oke  is  .  .  .  far  more  spalt  and  brickie 
than  the  hedge  oke." — Uolinshed:  Descript.  Eng.,  bk.  ii. 
ch.  xxii. 

2.  Frail,  clumsy,  heedless,  pert.    (Prov.) 

span,  subst.  [A.  S.  span,  spanu;  cogn.  with  But. 
span;  Icel.  eponu;  Dan.  spund;  Sw.  spann;  Ger. 
spanne.]  [SPAN,  t\] 


span 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  space  from  tho  end  of  the  thumb  to  the 
end  of  the  little  finger  when  extended ;  nine  inches ; 
the  eighth  of  a  fathom. 

"The  mind  having  got  the  idea  of  the  length  of  any 
part  of  expansion,  let  it  be  a  span,  or  a  space,  or  what 
length  you  will,  can,  as  has  been  said,  repeat  that  idea." 
— Lucke:  Human  Understanding,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  A  brief  space  of  time. 

"  We  should  accustom  ourselves  to  measure  our  1  ives  bj 
the  shortest  span." — Qilpin:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  22. 

3.  A  pair  of  horses;  a  yoke  of  animals;  a  team. 


app 

[INSPAN,  OCTSPAN.J 

"The  wagon,  with  its  revolving  wheels  and  long  span 
of  oxen."— Field,  Sept.  26,  1S86. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  The  chord  or  reach  of  an  arch.     The 
distance  between  imposts  at  the  springings  of  an 
arch. 

"Cambridge,  who  were  originally  heading  straight  for 
the  Middlesex  arch  of  the  railway  bridge,  were  suddenly 
fetched  out  and  taken  through  the  center  span."— Field, 
April  4,  1885. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  rope  secured  at  both  ends  to  an  object,  the 
purchase  being  hooked  into  tho  bight. 

(2)  Aleader  for  running  rigging,  which  is  con- 
ducted through  a  thimble  at  each  end  of  the  span, 
which  is  secured  to  the  stay. 

span-beam,  s. 

Mining:  The  horizontal  beam  into  which  the 
upper  pivot  of  the  axis  of  the  whin  is  journaled. 

span-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A.  block  attached  to  each  end  of  a  span  or 
length  of  rope  which  lies  across  a  cap  and  hangs 
down  at  eacn  side. 

'span-counter,  s.  A  game  played  by  two  per- 
sons with  counters.  The  first  threw  his  counter  on 
the  ground,  and  the  second  endeavored  to  hit  it 
with  his  counter,  or  at  least  to  get  near  enough  to 
be  able  to  span  the  distance  between  the  two 
counters,  in  which  case  he  won.  If  not,  his  counter 
remained  lying  as  a  mark  for  his  opponent,  and  so 
alternately  till  the  game  was  won.  Called  also 
Span-farthing,  Span-feather. 

"Faith,  you  may  intreat  him  to  take  notice  of  me  for 
anything;  for  being  an  excellent  farrier,  for  playing  well 
at  span-counter,  or  sticking  knives  in  walls.'1 — Beaum.  A 
Flet.:  Woman  Hater,  i.  i. 

*span-dogs,  s.  pi.  A  pair  of  metal  dogs  linked 
together  and  used  to  grapple  timber,  the  fangs  of 
the  extended  ends  being  driven  into  the  log.  [Doe, 
«.,  II.  3.] 

•span-farthing,  'span-feather,  subst.    [SPAN- 

COUNTEE.] 

•span-long,  a.    Of  the  length  of  a  span. 
"And  span-long  elves  that  dance  about  a  pool." 

Ben  Jonson:  Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  2. 

span-piece,  s. 

Carp.:  The  collar-beam  of  a  roof. 

span-roof,  8. 

Build, :  A  roof  with  two  inclined  sides. 

span-saw,  s.    A  frame-saw. 

span-shackle,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  largo  bolt  driven  through  the  fore- 
castle and  spar-deck  beams  and  fore-locked  before 
each  beam  with  a  large  square  or  triangular  shackle 
at  the  head  for  receiving  the  end  of  the  davit. 

fspan-WOttn,  s.  A  fanciful  name  for  tho  caterpil- 
lar of  a  geometer  moth.  Named  from  its  method  of 
spanning  tho  ground  as  it  moves  forward.  [LoopEE.j 

span,  v.t.  &i.    [SpAN.s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  measure  with  the  hand  having  the  fingers 
extended,  or  witli  tho  fingers    encompassing  the 
object. 

2.  To  measure  or  roach  from  one  side  of  to  the 
other;  as,  A  bridge  spans  a  river. 

*3.  To  measure  in  any  way. 

"  Oft  on  the  well-known  spot  I  fix  my  eyes, 
And  span  the  distance  that  between  us  lies." 

Tickell:  An  Epistle. 

*4.Tocock.    [SPANNEE,  I.  2.] 

"  Every  man,  officer  and  soldier,  having  a  pistol  ready 
spanned  in  one  hand."—  Clarendon:  Civil  Wars,  Hi.  248. 

5.  To  shackle  tho  logs  of,  as  a  horse ;  to  hobble. 

II.  Naut.:  To  confine  with  ropes ;  as,  to  span  the 
booms. 

8.  Intrans. :  To  be  well-matched  for  running  in 
harness ;  as,  A  team  spans  well. 


'fill,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,    $ell,    chorus,     chin,    benph;    go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,    Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;     tion,     -§lon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


span 

"  (1)  To  span  the  booms :  To  confine  them bylash- 

(2)  The  span  of  the  shrouds:  The  length  of  the 
shrouds  meaonrod  from  the  dead-eyes  on  one  side 
over  the  mast-head  to  the  dead-eyes  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ship. 

span,  pret.  of  v.    [SPIN,  «j.] 

spa-nse  '-ml-jL,  subst.  [Gr.spanos,8pant'os=rare, 
lacking,  and  haima=  blood.] 

Pathol. :  The  same  as  AM^MTA  (q.  v.). 

spa-nsB'-mlc,  a.&s.    [Sp ANAEMIA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  relating  to  spanapmia ;  having 
the  quality  of  impoverishing  the  blood. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  medicine  having  or  supposed  to 
have  the  quality  of  impoverishing  the  blood. 

span  -eel,  v.  t.  [SPANCEL,  8.]  To  tie  or  hobble 
the  legs  of,  as  of  a  cow  or  horse,  with  a  rope. 

span  eel,  8u&8f.  [A.  S.  spannan=to  bind;sceZ= 
a  rope.]  A  rope  to  tie  a  cow's  or  a  horse's  hind-legs. 
(Prov.) 

span'-jelled,  a.    [SPANCEL,  t>.] 

Her.:  Applied  to  a  horse  that  has  the  fore  and 
hind  feet  fettered  by  means  of  fetterlocks  fastened 
to  the  ends  of  a  stick. 

span  -drel,  span  drll,  *spaun-dere,*splaun- 
drel,  s.  [From  O.  Fr.  explanader=to  level,  plane, 
lay  even.] 

Architecture: 

1.  The  space   over  the  haunch  of  an  arch  and 
between  it  and  the  outscribing  rectangle ;  between 
the  estrados  of  an  arch  and  the  square  head  or 
dripstone  over  it. 

2.  The  space    between  the    outer  moldings   of 
two  arches  and  the 

string-course  above 
them. 

IT  When  timber 
arches  support  a 
roadway,  the  span- 
drels contain  op- 
right  posts  with  di- 
agonal stays.  The 
posts  transmit  the 
load  to  the  arch. 


Timber-spandrel. 


spandrel-wall, s. 

Mason. :  A  wall  built  on  the  extrados  of  an  arch. 

spane,  spean,  spene,  r.  t.  [A.  S.  spanu,spana= 
a  teat.J  To  wean.  (Prov.) 

"'Spantna,'  or  'spooning,'  is  a  Yorkshire  term  for 
weaning."— field,  March  20,  1886. 

spa  ne  -mf ,  s.    [Sp ANEMIA.] 


"Juno's  bird, 
Whose  train  is  spanged  with  Argus'  hundred  eyes." 
Three  Lords  of  London. 

•spang  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Perhaps  connected  with 
«pan  (q.  v.).J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  spring. 

2.  To  span  with  the  hand  or  fingers. 

B.  Intransitive :  To  leap,  to  spring. 
spang  (1),  8.    [SPANG  (2),  r.]    A  spring. 

"  Set  roasted  beef  and  pudding  on  the  opposite  side  o' 
the  pit  o'  Tophet  and  an  Englishman  will  meek  a  spang 
at  it."—  Scott:  Sob  Roy,  ch.  xiviii. 

spang  (2), s.    [SPANG  (1),  «.]    A  spangle. 
"Our  plumes,  our  spangs,  and  al  our  queint  aray, 
Are  pricking  spnrres,  prouoking  filthy  pride." 

Gascuigne:  Steele  Glas. 

span  -gle,  *.    [A  dimin.  from  spang  (2),  s.] 

1.  A  small  plate  or  boss  of  shining  metal :  a  small 
circular  ornament  of  metal  stitched  on  an  article 
of  dress. 

"  All  cut  in  stars  .  .  .  made  of  cloth  of  silver  and  silver 
spangles." — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

2.  Any  little  thing  shining  or  sparklinglike  pieces 
or  metal ;  a  small  sparkling  object. 

"  On  the  rude  cliffs  with  frosty  spangles  gray 
Weak  as  the  twilight  gleams  the  solar  ray." 

Mickle:  Lusiad,  iii. 

3.  A  spongy  excrescence  on  the  leaves  and  tender 
branches  of  the  oak ;  an  oak-apple. 

span  -gle,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SPANGLE,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  set  or  sprinkle  with  spangles;  to 
adorn  with  spangles  or  small  brilliant  bodies. 

"Spangled  with  a  thousand  eyes." — Gay:  Peacock. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  glitter,  to  glisten. 

•span -glgr,  s.  [Eng.  spangl(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  spangles. 

span'-gljf,  a.  [Eng.  spanglM  ;  -y.J  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  spangle  or  spangles;  resembling  or 
consisting  of  spangles;  glittering,  glistening. 
(Keats :  Endymion,  i.  569.) 
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Span'-lard  (1  as  y),s.  [See  def.]  A  native  or 
iuhabitant  of  Spain. 

span'-iel  (i  as  y) ,  *spaynel,  'spaneyole, «.  &  a. 
[O.  FT.  espayneul  (Fr.  epagneul),  from  Sp.  espanol 
=Spanish,  from  £«pafta=Spain;  Lat.  Hispania.] 

A.  -4s  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  &  ZoGL. :  A  popular  name  for  a  class  of 
dogs,  distinguished  chiefly  by  large,  drooping  pars, 
long,  silky  coatt  and    a  gentle,  timid,  and  affec- 
tionate disposition.    Spaniels  may  be  grouped  in 
three  natural  divisions: 

(1)  Land  Spaniels:  Ths   Cocker  is   one   of  the 
smallest  of  its  kind,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  flu-hint; 
woodcocks.    The  coat  should  be  wavy  and  thick, 
and  the  color  black  and  white,  pure  black,  liver  and 
white,  or  red  and  white.    The  Springer  is  heavier, 
slower,  and  more  easily  kept  within  range  than  the 
Cocker.    The  Clumber,  the  Sussex,  and  the  Norfolk 
Spaniel  are  breeds  of  Springers.    The  Clumber  is 
a   low,  strong-limbed    dog,  never   giving  tongue, 
highly  valued  for   battue-shooting.    Color,  lemon 
and  white,  or  yellow  and  white;  coat  thick,  legs 
well  feathered,  feet  round ;  head  square  and  heavy, 
muzzle  broad,  cars  long.    The  Sussex  Spaniel  is 
lighter   in   shape    and    richer   in  color   than  the 
t  lumber,  and  gives  tongue  freely. 

(2)  Water  Spaniels:  The  body  should  be  round 
and  compact,  covered  with  short,  crisp  curls ;  ears 
long  and  deeply   fringed:   legs  very  strong,  with 
broad,  spreading  feet ;   tail  curled  to  the  end ;  head 
long,  face  smooth,  forehead  high ;  the  color  should 
be  a  brown-liver,  but  liver  and  white  is  common. 
They  are  excellent  water-dogs  and  extremely  faith- 
ful and  affectionate.    They  run  into  several  strains. 

(3)  Toy  Spaniels:  Of  these  there  are  several  vari- 
eties, the  chief  being  the  King  Charles  and   the 
Blenheim.    The  former  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  and 
should  be  rich  black  and  tan,     They  were  the  spe- 
cial nets  of  Charles  II.  The  Blenheim  is  white,  with 
patches  of  red  or  yellow.    Both  should  have  a  short 
muzzle,  round  head,  full  prominent  eyes,  ears  close 
to  the  head  and  fringed  with  long  silky  hair,  and 
hairs  growing  from  the  toes  and  reaching  beyond 
the  claws. 

"He  might  be  seen,  before  the  dew  was  off  the  grass,  in 
St.  Jamers  Park,  striding  among  the  trees,  playing  with 
his  spaniels,  and  flinging  corn  to  MB  ducks.'' — Macaulav- 
Bist.  Eng.,  oh.  iv. 

2.  Fig. :  An  emblem  of  fawning  submissiveness ;  a 
mean,  cringing  or  fawning  person. 

"I  am  your  spaniel;  and,  Demetrins, 
The  more  you  beat  me,  I  will  fawn  on  yon." 
Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 
*B.  As  adj. :  Like  a  spaniel ;  f  awningly ;  submis- 
sive ;  cringing. 


•span'-iel  (i  as  y),  r.  j.  &  t.    [SPANIEL,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  fawn,  to  cringe. 

B.  Trans. :  To  follow  like  a  spaniel. 

"The  hearts 

That  spaniel'd  me  at  heels,  to  whom  I  gave 
Their  wishes,  do  discandy." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  10. 
Spa-nl'-fi-dSn,  8.  [Gr.  8panio8=few,  scarce ;  suff. 
-odon.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Clupeeidee,  from  the  Upper 
Chalk  of  Lebanon. 

span  -1-6  lite,  s.  [Gr.  spanios=rare,  and  titkns 
=a  stone;  Ger.  spaniolith.~l 

Min. :  A  variety  of  totrahedrite  (q.  v.)  containing 
mercury,  with  specific  gravity  of  5'2-5'28. 

8pan-l-ft-llt  -mln,  s,  [Gr.  8pa?iio«=rare;  Eng. 
Iftm(tu),  and  suff.  -in.] 

Chem. :  A  non-azotized  coloring  matter,  occurring 
in  small  quantity  in  litmus.  (Kane.) 

Span -Ish,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  Sprain ;  -inh.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to   Spain,  its  lan- 
guage, or  inhabitants. 

B.  ^488u6s(. :  The  language  of  the  people  of  Spain. 
Spanish  arbor-vine,  s. 

Bot.:  Ipomcea  tuberosa,  a  West  Indian  plant.  It 
furnishes  a  drastic  substance  like  scammony. 

Spanish-bayonet,  s. 

Bot. :  Yucca  aloifolia,    ( West  Indian.) 

Spanish-black,  s.  A  soft  black,  prepared  by 
burning  cork.  (Used  in  painting) 

Spanish-broom,  8. 

Bot. :  Spartiumjunceum. 

Spanish-brown,  s.  A  species  of  earth  used  in 
painting,  having  a  dark,  reddish-brown  color,  which 
depends  on  the  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

Spanish-burton,  s. 

Naut. :  A  single  Spanish-burton  has  three  single 
blocks  or  two  single  blocks  and  a  hook  in  the  bight 
of  one  of  the  running  parts.  A  double  Spanish- 
burton  has  one  double  and  two  single  blocks.  1BUR- 
TON.] 


spank 

Spanish-chalk,  s.    [FRENCH-CHALK.] 

Spanish-chestnut,  s. 

Bot.:  Castanea  vesca  (or  i~ulgaris). 

Spanish-cress,  s.    [CHESS,  s.,  T  (24).] 

Spanish-elm,  s.    [COKDIA,  ELM,  "I  (7).J 

•Spanish-era,  s. 

Chron. :  An  era  founded  on  the  Julian  calendar, 
beginning  January  1,  B.  C.  38.  It  was  current  in, 
bpain,  Portugal,  the  south  of  France,  and  the  north 
of  Africa. 

Spanish-ferreto,  8.    [FERRETO.] 

Spanish-fly ,s.    [CANTHAEIS.] 

Spanish-fowls,  s.  pi. 

Poultry :  A  breed  of  domestic  poultry  of  Mediter- 
ranean origin;  tall,  with  stately  carriage;  tarsi 
long:  comb  single,  of  great  size,  deeply  serrated: 
wattles  largely  developed;  ear-lobes  and  side  of 
face  white;  plumage  black,  glossed  with  green. 
They  are  tender  in  constitution,  the  comb  being 
often  injured  by  frost. 

Spanish-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  Alacrochloa  tenacissima.    [ESPARTO.] 
Spanish-Juice,  s.    The  extract  of  the  root  of  the 
liquorice. 

Spanish-liquorice,  s. 

Bot. :  The  common  liquorice,  Glycyrrhiza  glabra. 

Spanish-mackerel,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Scomber  colias,  resembling  S.  pneu  mato- 
phorus  in  possessing  an  air-bladder,  but  differing 
in  coloration. 

•Spanish-main,  s. 

Qeog.:  The  name  formerly  given  to  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  together  with  the 
contiguous  coast,  embracing  the  route  traversed  by 
Spanish  treasure-ships  from  the  New  to  the  Old 
World. 

"My  father  dear  he  is  not  here;  he  seeks  the  Spanish- 
main."  Barham:  Ing.  Legends;  Nell  Cook. 

•Spanish-marigold,  s. 

Bot. :  Anemone  coronaria.    (Britten  <t  Holland.) 
Spanish-marjoram,  s. 

Bot.:  Urtica  pilulifera,  var.  Dodartii.  (Britten 
tt  Holland.) 

Spanish-moss,  s. 

Bot. :  Lycopodium  denticulatum. 

Spanish-nut,  8. 

Bot. :  Morcea  sisyrinchium. 

Spanish-oak,  8. 

Botany :  Quercus  falcata,  a  North  American  tree 
about  sixty  feet  high. 

Spanish-onion,  s. 

Botany :  A  variety  of  A  Ilium  cepa,  grown  in  Spain 
and  the  south  of  Europe. 

Spanish-potato,  s. 

Bot. :  The  sweet  potato.    [BATATAS.] 

Spanish-red,  s.  An  ocher  resembling  Venetian- 
red,  but  slightly  yellower  and  warmer. 

Spanish-root,  s. 

Botany:  Ononis  arvensis.    Named  from  its  resem- 
blance to  Spanish  liquorice  (q.  v.).     (Britten 
Holland.) 

Spanish  sea-bream,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Pagellus  owenii,  from  the  North  Atlantic 
coasts  and  the  Mediterranean.  Called  also  the 
Axillary  Bream.  It  is  about  a  foot  long,  and  pale 
silvery-red  in  color. 

Spanish-soap,  s.   [CASTILE-SOAP.] 

Spanish-soda,  8. 

Bot. :  Salsola  soda. 

Spanish-tufts,  s. 

Bot. :  Thalictrum  aquilegifolium. 

Spanish-white,  s.  Finely  powdered  and  levi- 
gated chalk,  used  as  a  pigment. 

Spanish-windlass,  8. 

Naut. :  A  windlass  turned  by  a  rope  with  a  rolling 
hitch  and  a  handspike  in  the  bight. 

spank,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Cf.  Low  Ger.  spakkern,  spenkern 
—to  run  and  spring  about  quickly.] 

A.  Trans.:   To  strike  with  the  open    hand;  to 
slap. 

"Suggested  spanking  all  round  as  a  cure  for  the  eril." 
— Queen,  Sept.  28,  1885. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  move  with  a  quick,  lively  step, 
between  a  trot  and  a  gallop  ;  to  move  quickly  ana  , 
with  elasticity. 

"  We  spanked  along,  rapidly  accelerating  our  pace."— 
CasteU's  Saturday  Journal,  Sept.  19.  1885,  p.  802. 

spank,  8.  [SPANK,  u.]  A  sounding  blow  with  the 
open  hand. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine-     go     pit,  ! 
or,     wbre,    wolf,     w8rk,     who,    s6n;     mute,    cub,     cure,     unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     a,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.'    «u'=  kw. 


spanker 

'spank -er  (1),  s.    [Prob.  connected  with  spang 
=a  spangle.] 

*1.  A  small  copper  coin. 

2.  A  gold  coin.     (Prov.) 

spank -er  (2),s.    [Eng.  spank ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  spanks ;  applied  also  t 
blow  with  the  open  hand. 
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spar  (3),  s.    [SPAR  (2),  t).] 
1.  Literally  and  Boxing: 


sparhawk 


B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  live  sparingly  or  frugally  ;  to  bo  parsimoni- 


(1) A  preliminary  motion  or  flourish  of  the  par-    ous,  economical,  or  frugal ;  not  to  bo  liberal  or  pro- 
tially-bent  arms  in  front  of  the  body ;  a  movement    fuse. 


in  which  the  boxer  is  prepared  to  act  offensively  or 
defensively. 


"Spare  not  for  cost." 

Shakesp.  :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  4. 

;  to  be  merciful  or 


2.  One  who  takes  long  strides  in  walking ;  a  fast-    r  .spaar   jjjl    s?   fj 
gtl  ftff  perso^'ole'  taller  than  tho  common.  &MftM 

"  Pullr  vniir  winr 


(2)  A  boxing-match  ;  a  contest  with  boxing-gloves.       2.  To  use  mercy  or  forbearance ; 
img       2.  Fig.:  A  slight  contest;  a  skirmish.  forgiving ;  to  forgive. 

spar    (1),  'sparre   (1),   Sper,  spere,  sperr,  V.  t.        "Jealousy  is  the  rage  of  a  man:  therefore  he  will  not 


11C       \lf,      OilCf  ,      OWOXC,    BJfWC.I     O,    I.  HVQMWBJ    1° 

[SpAR  (l),  s.}    To   fasten  with   a    spare  in  the  day  of  vengeance."— Proverbs  vi.  34. 


to  bar,  to  bolt.  spare,  *spar,  a.  &s.    [A.  S.  spmr;  cognate  with 

Calk  your  windows,  spnr  up  all  your  doors.  icei.  sparr ;  Dan.  spar  (in  sparsom=thrifty) ;  Sw. 

Ben  Jonson:  staple  of  News,  ii.  1.  gpar  (m  sparsam)  •  tier,  spar  (in  spdrlich)  ;  Greek 

spar  (2),  *sparre  (2) ,  v.  i.  &  t.    [O.  FT.  esparer;  «parnos=rare,  lacking;  Lat.  parcws^spariug.] 

r.  eparer=to  fling  or  kick  out  with  the  heels,  from  j^    ^s  adjective : 


II.  Naut. :    [DRIVER,  s.,  II.  5.] 
spank -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [SPANK.] 

A.  -Is  pr.pur.:  (See  the  verb.)  Fr.  eparer=ta  Hingorkick  out  witn  tne  neels,  trom       j^    As  aaj, 

B.  As  adjective:  Low  Ger.  sparr^a  struggling.]  j    Parsimonious,  frugal,  thrifty;   not  liberal  or 
1.  Moving  with  a  quick,  lively  pace;  dashing,  free-       «••  Intransitive:                                                              profuse;  chary. 

*1.  To  rise   and    strike  with   the  feet  or  spurs.  "Are  thev  spare  in  diet' " 

'°-;J  -'  — -'--  ^  Shakesp.:  Henry  r.,  ii.  L 

armSanan^.Utsuitafblentfor    di2e't  Scant" '  not  plentiful  or  abundant ;  as,  aapare 


ring.  T».  10  rise   ana    s  trine  w 

"If  you  are  not  mine  by  entreaty,  there  are  four  «pank-  (^aid  of  OOqki.) 

iff  grays  ready  harnessed  in  Cropland  Park,  here,  that  ,^-  To  move  or  flourish  the 

tall  whisk  us  to  town  in  a  minute."— G.   Ctolman    the  the  body,  as  m  boxing,  or  m 


ing 

«hal.   

Younger:  Poor  Gentleman,  iv.  2. 

2.  Stout,  largo,  considerable,  solid.    (Colloq.) 

spanking-breeze,  s,    A  strong  breeze. 

span  -nSr,  $.    [Eng.  span;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  spans. 

*2.  The  lock  of  a  fusee  or  carbine. 

!      "  My  prince's  court  is  now  full  of  nothing  but  buff  coats, 
spanners,  and  musket- rest  a."— Howell:  Letters. 

*3,  A  fusee  or  carbine. 

"This  day,  aa  his  majesty  sat  at  dinner,  there  came  s 

tall  man  with  his  spanner  and  scarf;  whereby  every  man    pyramids  resembling  sp. 
in  the  presence  supposed  him  some  officer  in  the  army."         SPar'-a-drap    8par'-a-drab   8,     fFr.l 
!  —Bowring-  Trial  of  King  Charles  I.,  p.  156.  i- 

4.  A  screw-key  fan  i?on  instrument  for  tightening  «£™:  VcereS™  P  ****  8P           "^ 
up  or  loosening  the  nuts  upon  screws. 

...             ,    .         .  "With  application  of  the  common  spara'lrab  for  issues. 

"Alargeiron  wrench  or  spanner  was  afterward  found  this  ulcer  WM  by  a  fontanel  kept  open."—  Wiseman:  Sur- 
on  the  spot.   — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

'.    5.  A  fireman's  wrench  by  which  ho  fastens  or  un-  _.         dran'  <  zr  «     rFr  1 

fastens  the  couplings  of  the  hose.  spar  a-drap  -1-er,  s.    L*r.J 

Pharm.:  A  machine  for  spreading  plasters.    It  is 


offense  or  defense.  3   L         thi     meager  wanting  flesh. 

"  'Come  on,    said  the  cabdriver,   sparring  away  like  ,, 

clockwork."-OicA-e/is.-  Pickwick,  ch.  ii.  "Her  cheek  was  pale;  her  form  was  spare. 

acott;  Munnion,  it.  4. 

3.  To  quarrel  m  words ;  to  wrangle.    (CMoq.)  4   Qver  an(J  above  whaj.  .g  necessary .   suporflu. 

B.  Trans. :  To  engage  m  a  boxing-match  with.  onS|  superabundant ;  that  may  be  dispensed  with. 

Spar  8,-ble,  subst.  [See  def.]  A  cast-iron  nail  "Learning  seems  more  adapted  to  the  female  world 

driven  into  soles  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  so  called  than  to  the  male,  because  they  have  more  spare  time  upon 

from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  a  sparrow's  bill.  their  hands,  and  lead  a  more  sedentary  life."— Addison: 

JIS^^^^^^^^  jj^Ajg^^aawsBK 

pyramids  resembling  sparable  nails.  6  .Slow?    (Prm!.° 

*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Parsimony ;  frugal  use ;  economy. 

"I  make  no  spare." — Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  4. 

2.  Moderation,  restraint. 

"  Killing  for  sacrifice  without  any  spare."— Holland. 
(Todd.) 

3.  An  opening  in  a  gown  or  petticoat ;  a  placket. 


rr    i/,,  .;  ,  .  ^-A  ,  ,  i  ,  F«^,  •  A  ho*  YiaArl  in  thAnnvallAl        rndrm..  A  macnine  lor  sproaning  piasi 

.otio^o?     eS   den4e^ermarinaer engine" afso?™    •    table   with   two  raised   pieces    movable,    and       .spare-fill,  a.    [Eng.  spare;  -/tal(l).]    Sparing, 
Etheearlierengines,thehand-ba/orleverbywhich    tan.uhed^ith  .I^»tab,wfi.oh  the  doth  may^be    frugal,  chary. 


!of  the 


tn  tnpcarncr  on^jnos,  tne  nana-oarorieveroy  wnicu          — ~r -^       r  F — r  i    "*    ~ — n  A-        *-K     «  ™«^. 

the  valves  were  moved  to  admit  or  shut  off  the    stretched,  and  a  spatula  for  spreadmg  the  compo-       .gpSre^fJU-nggg,  „.     [English  spareful ,;  -nessj 


steam. 


<w.ui.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  spareful ;  sparingness, 

span-new  (ew  as  ii),    «span-newe,  *spon-      ""Par-age  (age  as  Ig),  *spar-a-gus,  s.    [As-  frug^ity. 

nepwe,  a.    [Icel.  spdnnyr,  spanyr,  from  spd nn  =  a    PAKAGUS.J  ..  Largess  his  hands  could  never  skill  of  sparefulness." 

-—-•    .  spare'-lf ,  adv.    [Eng.  spare,  a. ;  -ly.~]    In  a  spar- 

ZoOL:  A  genus  of  Thomisidse.    Sparassus  smarag-  ingmanner;  sparingly,  sparsely. 

ow.sp«tern«  =  sPill-new;JJan.sp(infern2/=splinter-    aulws  is  a  European  spider ;  the  male  green,  with  "Aliaht  and  sparely  sup  and  wait 

pew.    All  these  terms  thus  mean  originally  fresh    yellowish  abdominal  bands,  the  female  green.  For  rest  in  this  outbuilding  near." 

from  the  hands  of  the  workmen ;  fresh-cut.]    Quite       spa-rat-t6-sp§r  -ma,    s.    [Attic  Gr.  sparatto=  Matthew  Arnold:  Grande  Chartreuse. 

new,  brand-new.                                                                  to  rend  in  pieces,  and«perma=seed.]  spare'-ngss.  s.    [Eng. spare,  a. ;  -ness.]   Thequal- 

Am  I  not  totally  a »pan,i™,  gallant?                         Bot.:A   genus   of   Bignoniaces?.    The  leaves  of  ity  or  state  of  being  spare,  loan,  or  thin ;  leanness, 

•span-nlsh-lng,   ..    ^^an^sl^nt ;    fS'S^ST^^^&T  *"""  "  *"*  ^^  r               d    ,enderne88  of  8tature,,_aammona.. 

SraSSS^iSH^^^^te    t  *"P«r-We.  «•  *    [O.  Fr.  e^^ller.]    To  scat-  .p^.^  ,"  [EngHsh  sparM,  v. ;  -erl    One  who 

F=to  spread.]    The  blow  of  a  flower.    (Bomaunt  of    ter'_to  spares ;  one  who  is  economical  or  frugal. 


"The  more  parte  of  theyr  company,   where  thorough 


,K  nusn.)  *""  i"«'w  t--1™  ui   VVV:   ~~*~  *"" "?'  .S «"".«-0"        -Very   thriftie  and  overgreat  sparers." — P.   Holland: 

_  •     ft.    *„„                     TA    o                •          *    «     i  that  symple  feleshyp  whiche  named    theym  self  shep-  pi.-,,.,  hk   Ti     «h  TIT 

spar   (1),  »sparre,  s.     [A.  S.  »parnan=to  fasten  her(1es,  was  disseuered  and  sparbelyd."-Fabyan:  Chronv.  "*"*' Bt,"l~^L                                          .      ..    .     „, 

vitha  bolt;  Dut.  «par=aspar;  Icel.  sparrt,sperra;  cle- Louis  IX  (BH  1284)                                                             spare'-rlb,  s.    [English  spare,  a.,  and  rt6.]    The 

Jan.&  Sw.sparre;  O.  H.  Ger.^parro ;  M^fi.Ger.  ^s,0  „  t  x,i.  r*.  S.  ,r,arin.n.  from  »n«.r=ar,«rn.  P.ieceof  a  hog  taken  from  the  side,  consisting  of  the 


-      --,   .  .,  . 

the  bur-weed  ;  sparganon=a  band,  from  the  form  of 


ers^ichformeheer^formas-tingand'disiastlng    ^ ^wftSf to^^oS*  '' 

3.  In  building,  spars  are  used  as  rafters,  as  scaf-  "*  oould  have  better  .pared  a  better  man.'^ 

>ld  poles,  or  as  ledgers  to  rest  on  the  put-logs.    A 

'iimmon  rafter  is  sometimes  called  a  spar. 


4.  The  bar  of  a  gate. 
spar-deck,  s. 

t.  :  Originally  one  of  a  temporary  character, 


Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  4. 
4.  To  forbear,  to  omit,  to  refrain  from;  to  with- 


hold. 


spar  -ga-no-sls,  s.    [Gr.  sparganasis=the  wrap- 
ping a  child  in  swaddling  clothes.] 
Pathology  : 
*1.  Spargosis  (q.  v.). 
2.  Elephantiasis    arabum    (E.    Wilson).     [ELE- 


.msisting of  spars  supported  on  beams.    Now,  tho    -i1'     ° 

ppor  deck,  with  an  open  waist,  or  flush-deck.    The    cla.u^0.as  a 

•rm  is  somewhat  loosely  applied.  Bmng  moved'  he 


ely  appl 

spar-piece,  s.    [SPAN-PIECE.] 
spar-torpedo,  s.    A  torpedo  carried  on  the  end 
'  a  spar  rigged  overboard  from  the  bows  of  a  ves- 


Spare  your  arithmetic."  PHANTIASIS.] 

Shakesp.:  cambeitne,  ii.  4.          *sparge,  v.  t.     [Latin   spargo  =  to   scatter,  to 
H  In  this  use  often  followed  by  an  infinitive  or    S^^sM&M^?'  tO  ^^  *"'" 

*spar-^e-f  ac  -tion,  s.  [SPARGE.]  The  act  of 
sprinkling. 

"The  operation  was  performed  by  spargefactfon,  in  s 
proper  time  of  the  moon." — Swift:  Tale  of  a  Tub,  §  iv. 


. 

will  not  spare  to  gird  the  gods." 
Shakesp.:  Coriolanust  i.  1. 

5.  To  forbear  to  inflict  or  impose  upon. 

"  Spare  my  sight  the  pain."  —  Dryden.    (Todd.) 


a  spar  rigged  overboard  from  the  bows  of  a  ves-        R   Tnn«p  fpnHprlv  tn  trP9^  with   morrv  nitv   or        Bparfc -6T,  s.    [SPAEGE.]    A  sprinkler:  usually  a 
,,  and  fired  either  by  contact  or  electricity.  [Ton-    ^SS^SM^fO&  SByfrfi    l^tAogtAS&SSSSi 


DO.] 

spar  (2),  *sparr,  s.    [A.  S.  spcer,  spcer-sWn.] 


stroy. 


"Spare  as,  good.  Lord."— Book  of  Common  Prayer.    (Lit-        Bpar  -g6-Sl8,  *Spar  -ga-nO-Sla,  s.     [Gr.  Sffargao 

Min.:  A  name  applied  to  various  minerals  which    any.)  =tobefull;  Fr.  spargose.~] 

:'cur  in  crystals  or  which  cleave  readily  into  frag-       7.  To  hold  in  reserve  for  tho  use  of  another;  to       Pathol.:  Distension  of   the  breasts   with_milk, 
ontsof  definite  form  with  bright  surface,  such  as    give,  to  afford,  to  grant,  to  allow, 
de-spar,  fluor-spar,  &c.  „  t  Bm  f0m  of  thank8|  nnd  Bcarce  can  ,„„„  them  „ 

spar-hung,  a.    Hung  with  spar,  as  a  cave.  .  siiakesp..-  Cymbeiine,  ii.  3. 


, 

which  is  secreted  in  abundance,  but  with  difficulty 
or  entire  absence  of  How. 
spar'-hawk,  'spar-haul:,  s.    [SPARROW-HAWK.] 


'511,    b<Jy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
:ian.      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  cbfln;      -tion,      -gion.  =  zhiin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


sparidae 

spar-l-dae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  spar(us^Chrysophrt/s 
aurata,  the  gilthead  (q.  v.) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff. 
-irfce.] 

1.  Ichthu.:  Sea-breams;    a  family  of    Acanthop- 
terygian  Fishes,  division  Perciformes.     Body  com- 
pressed, oblong,  covered  with  scales;  cutting  troth 
in  front  of  jaws,  or  molars  at  sides,  palate  generally 
toothless.    One  dorsal,  formed  by  a  spinous  and 
soft  portion  of  nearly  equal   development ;    anal 
with  three  spines,  ventrals  thoracic.    The  family  is 
divided  into  five  groups  based  upon  differences  of 
dentition:   Cantharina,   Haplodactylina,  Sargina, 
Pagrina,  and  Pimelepterina.     (Gunther.) 

2.  Palceont.:  They  appear  first  in  the  Chalk  of 
Lebanon. 

spar  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [SPARE,  u.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.;  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Saving,  parsimonious,  chary,  frugal. 

"Christ  .  .  .  upon  just  occasions  was  not  sparing  in 
the  use  of  it." — Bp.  Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  81. 

*2.  Scanty,  little. 

" Or  this  there  is  with  you  sparing  memory,  or  none; 
bat  we  have  large  knowledge  thereof." — Bacon.  (Todd.) 

3.  Spare ;  not  abundant ;  abstemious. 

"Be  mindful  of  that  sparing  board." 

Thomson;  Autumn,  355. 

*4.  Merciful,  kind ;  willing  to  pity  and  spare, 
spar -Ing-ly",  adv.    [Eng.  sparing;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  sparing,  frugal,  or  economical  manner; 
frugally,  parsimoniously. 

"And  taught  at  schools  much  mythologic  stuff, 
But  sound  religion  sparingly  enough." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  198, 

2.  Scantily ;  not  abundantly ;  sparsely. 

"The  borders  whereon  you  plant  fruit  trees  should  be 
large,  and  set  with  line  flowers;  but  thin  and  sparingly, 
leet  they  deceive  the  trees." — Bacon;  Essays;  Of  Gardens. 

*3.  With  abstinence  or  moderation ;  abstinently, 
moderately. 

"Christians  are  obliged  to  taste  even  the  innocent 
pleasures  of  life  but  sparingly." — Atterbury. 

*4.  Seldom;  not  frequently. 

"The  morality  of  a  grave  sentence,  affected  by  Lucau, 
is  more  sparingly  used  by  Virgil." — Dry  den. 

*5.  Cautiously,  tenderly,  with  forbearance. 

"Speech  of  touch  toward  others  should  be  sparingly 
used;  for  discourse  ought  to  be  as  a  field,  without  coming 
home  to  any  man." — Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Discourse. 

spar -Ing-ness,  s.    [Eng.  sparing ;  -nest.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sparing;  frugal- 
ity, parsimony. 

2.  Caution,  care,  forbearance. 

"This  opinion,  I  say,  Mr.  Hobbes  mentions  as  possible: 
but  he  does  it  with  such  hesitancy,  diffidence,  and  spar- 
ingness,  as  shows  plainly  that  he  meant  it  only  as  a  last 
subterfuge  to  recur  to."— Clarke;  On  the  Attributes,  prop. 

Spark  (l),*sparke,  s.  [A.  S.  spearca;  cogn.  with 
O.  But.  sparclce;  Low  Ger.  sparke ;  Icel.  spraka; 
Dan.  spraoR=to  crackle.] 

1.  A  small  particle  of  fire  or  of  ignited  substance 
emitted  from  a  burning  body. 

"  Man  ia  born  unto  trouble,  aa  the  sparks  fly  upward." 
— Job  v.  1. 

2.  A  small  shining  body  or   transient   light;   a 
sparkle. 

3.  A  small  portion  of  anything  vivid  or  active,  or 
that,  like  a  spark,  may  be  kindled  into  activity  or 
flame. 

"The  small  intellectual  spark  which  he  possessed  was 
put  out  by  the  fuel." — Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

Spark-arrester.  s.  A  wire  cage  or  other  contriv- 
ance placed  upon  the  chimney  of  a  locomotive  or  a 
portable  engine,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  sparks 
from  the  chimney. 

spark-condenser,  s. 

1.  Elect.:   [CONDENSER,  S.,  II.  10.  (3)]. 

2.  Rail. :  A  means  of  carrying  away  sparks  from 
10  locomotive  chimney  to  a  chamber  where  they 


the 

are  extinguished. 

spark  (2),  subst.    [Icel.  sparkr,  sprcefcr=lively, 
sprightly  ;  Norw.  sprcek=  cheerful,  lively.] 

1.  A  gay  young  fellow ;  a  brisk,  showy  man. 

"The  florid  fustian  of  a  rhyming  spark." 

Pomfret:  Strephon's  Love. 

2.  A  lover,  a beau,  a  gallant. 
*spark(l)tv.t.    [SPARK  (1),  s.]    To  emit  parti- 

cles  of  fire ;  to  sparkle. 

"Delight  upon  her  face,  and  sweetness  shin'd: 
Her  eyes  do  spark  an  Btarres." 

P.  Fletcher:  Tfiomaltn,  egl.  vl.t  s.  19. 

*8park(2),v.i.  [SPARK  (2),«.j  To  play  the  spark 
or  gallant. 

spark -Sr.s.    [Eng.  spark  (1),  s.;  -er.]    A  spark- 
arrester  (q.  v.). 
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*spark  -fill,  *sparke  full,  a.  [Eng.sparfc;  -full.'} 
Lively,  brisk,  gay. 

"Hitherto  will  our  sparkful  youth  laugh  at  their  great 
grandfathers'  English,  who  had  more  care  to  do  well  than 
to  speak  minion  like." — Carnden;  Remains. 

*spark    Isn,  a.    [Eng.  spark  (1) ;  ~ish.] 

K  Airy,  gay,  lively,  brisk. 

"Is  anything  more  spnrkish  and  better  humored  than 
Venus'  accosting  her  son  in  the  deserts  of  Libya?"— 
Walsh. 

2.  Showily  dressed,  fine,  showy. 

"  A  daw,  to  be  sparkish,  trick1  d  himself  up  with  all  the 
gay  feathers  he  could  muster."— V Estrange:  Fables. 

*spark  -Ish-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  sparkish;  -ly.~]  So 
as  to  sparkle ;  showily,  gaily. 

"Each  buttonhole  and  skirt,  and  hem  is  seen 

Spark  is  hi  y  edged  with  lace  of  yellow  gold." 

li-,n.ni,(:  Anater  Fair,  ii.  47. 

*spar  -kle,  *spar-cle,  s.  [A  dimin.'from  spark 
(l),i.(q.v.)]' 

1.  A  small  spark;  a  luminous  particle. 

"  The  sparkles  seem'd  up  to  the  skies  to  flie." 

Fairfax.-  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  i.  73. 

2.  Luminosity,  lustre. 

"  The  sparkle  and  flash  of  the  sunshine." 

Longfellow:  Miles  Standish,  v. 

3.  A  spark,  a  small  portion. 

"  I  cannot  deny  certain  sparkles  of  honest  ambition." — 
Wotton:  Letter  to  the  King  (an.  1637). 

spar  -kle,  (1)  v.  f.  &  t.    [SPARKLE,  s.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  emit  sparks;  to  send  off  small  ignited  or 
shining  particles. 

2.  To  shim-,  as  if  giving  out  sparks ;  to  glisten,  to 
glitter,  to  flash,  to  twinkle. 

"  I  see  bright  honour  sparkle  through  your  eyes." 

Milton:  Arcades,?:. 

*3.  To  be  brilliant  or  showy ;  to  show  off. 
"Politulua  is  a  fine  young  gentleman,  who   sparkles 
in  all  the  shining  things  of  dress  and  equipage." — Watts. 

4.  To  emit  little  bubbles  which  glitter  in   the 
light.     (Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  8.) 

*B.  Trans. :  To  emit  with  coruscations ;  to  shine 
or  sparkle  with. 

*spar-kle  (2),v.  t.  [A corrupt. of  sporpt7(q.  v.).] 
To  scatter. 

"The  landgrave  hath  sparkled  his  army  without  any 
further  enterprise."— State  Papers,  x.  718. 

*spar'-kler,  s.  [Eng.  sparkt(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  sparkles ;  one  whose  eyes  sparkle. 

"  See  the  sparkler  shaking  her  elbow  for  a  whole  night 
together,  and  thumping  the  table  with  a  dice-box.  — 
Guardian,  No.  120. 

*spark-let,  a.  [Eng.  spark(le),  s. ;  dim.  suff. 
•let.}  Alittle  spark.  (Cotton;  Ode  to  Night.) 

*spark'-ll-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sparkli(ng};  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sparkling ;  vivacity. 

"Sir  John  [Suckling]  threw  his  repartees  about  the 
tables  with  much  sparklfness,  and  gentlleness  of  witt." 
— Aubrey:  Anecdotes,  ii.  561. 

spark  -ling,  pr.par.  &  a.    [SPARKLE  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Emitting  sparks,  glittering;   hence, 
brilliant,  lively,  bright. 

"And  he  continued,  when  worse  days  were  come, 
To  deal  about  his  sparkling  eloquence." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

*Spark  -llng-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  sparkling;  -ly.~]  In 
a  sparkling  manner ;  with  vividness  or  brilliancy. 

"Diamonds  sometimes  would  look  more  sparklingly 
than  they  were  wont."— Boyle:  Works,  i.  452. 

*8park -ling-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sparkling;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sparkling,  brilliancy, 
sparkle. 

"I  have  observed  a  manifestly  greater  clearness  and 
sparklingneas  at  some  times  thau  at  others." — Boyle: 
Works,  i.  452. 

spar -116g,  s.  [Ger.  spierling.]  A  smelt.  Also 
spelt  spirting,  or  spurting. 

"The  sparling  should  be  protected,  as  it  was  a  fish 
they  all  liked."— Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

*spar-lyre  (yraslr),s.  [A.  S.  spcer-llra.]  The 
calf  of  the  leg. 

spar  -n6-dus,  s.  [Gr.  sparnos^rare,  few,  and 
odous=a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Sparidae,  of  Eocene  age. 

spar  -6"id,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  sparus=the  gilthead; 
Eng.  suff.  -oid.] 

*A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Sparidae. 

B.  Assubst.:  Any  individual  of  the  Sparidae. 

"  In  our  days  sparotds  are  held  to  be  of  little  value." — 
Yarrell:  Brit.  Fishes  (ed.  3d),  ii.  136. 


sparse 

sparoid-scales,  s.  pi. 

Ichthy.:  The  name  given  by  Agassiz  to  the  pecul- 
iar scales  of  the  Sparidap. 


"^'/'iirnid'Scales  are  .  .  .  thin,  broader  than  long, 
with  the  center  of  growth  near  their  posterior  bonier,  and 
the  lines  of  structure  lying-  parallel  to  the  posterior  or 
free  border,  but  becoming  straight  laterally."—  Yurrell- 
British.  Fishes  (ed.  3d),  ii.  135. 

*spar  -pll,  *spar  -pie,  *  spar  -poll,  r.  t.  [O.  Fr. 
esptirpUler.]  To  scatter,  to  spread  abroad,  to  dis- 

perse. 

*sparre,  s.    [SPAR  (!),«.] 
*sparre,  v.  t.    [SPAR  (l),  v.] 

spar  -row,  *spar-ewe,  *sparwe,  s.  [Mid.  Eng. 
spar  we  t  spar  ewe;  A.  S.  speanca;  Icel.  spor  ;  Dan. 
spun?,'  Sw.  sparf;  O.  H.  Ger.  sparo;  M.  H.  Ger. 
spar,  whence  Ger.  sperling;  all  from  Teut.  type- 
sparwa  (lit-=a  flutterer),  from  root  spar-=to  quiver, 


hence  to  flutter.]    [SPAB  (2),  t?.] 

Ornith,:  Passer  domesticus    (Pyrgita 
Cuvier),  the  House  Sparrow,  a  well-known  bird,  the 


df>t 


,  , 

constant  follower  of  civilized  man.  ItranK(i> 
Europe,  into  the  north  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  has 
been  introduced  into  America  and  Australia.  Spar- 
rows are  found  even  in  crowded  cities  and  in  manu- 
facturing towns,  these  differing  only  from  country 
birds  in  being  dirtier,  and,  if  possible,  more  daring. 
Mantle  of  male  brown  striped  with  black;  head 
bluish-gray;  two  narrow  bands,  one  white  and  the 
other  rusty-yellow,  on  wings;  cheeks  grayish-white, 
front  of  neck  black,  uuder-parts  light-gray.  From 
a  high  antiquity,  their  great  fecundity,  their  attach- 
ment to  their  young,  their  extreme  pugnacity,  and 
the  large  tolls  they  levy  on  the  farmer  and  market- 
gardener  have  been  commented  on  by  writers  on 
ornithology,  but  opinions  have  long  been  divided  on 
the  subject  of  their  alleged  service  to  man  in  de- 
stroying insect  pests.  Farmers  have*  however,  set- 
tled the  question  to  their  own  satisfaction,  and  in 
many  places  a  small  sum  is  paid  for  the  destruction 
of  these  birds,  the  legislatures  of  some  of  the  states 
having  made  appropriations  for  this  fund.  Mr.  J. 
H.  Gurney  in  The  House  Sparroio  (published 
conclusively  shows,  from  a  number  of  directions, 
that  the  sparrow's  food,  to  the  amount  of  seveuty- 
flve  per  cent.,  consists  of  grain,  and  only  ten  per 
cent,  of  insects.  Dr.  Coues  (The  English  Sparrow 
in  America,  1885),  says  that  these  birds,  introduced 
to  keep  down  insect  life,  "have  proved  a  failure, 
and  are  now  generally  regarded  as  a  distinctcurs.'.' 
The  name  sparrow  is  also  loosely  applied  to  several  ! 
of  theFringillidsp.  [HEDGE-SPARROW,  REED-SPAB- 
ROW,  TREE-SPARROW.] 

sparrow-bill,  s.    [SPARABLE.] 

sparrow-hawk,  s. 

Ornithology:  Accipiter  nisus,  extending  across 
Europe,  through  Asia  to  Japan.  The  adult  male  i^ 
about  twelve  inches  lonp,  dark-brown  on  the  upper 
surface,  softening  into  gray  as  the  bird  grows  old; 
the  entire  under-surface,  is  rusty-brown,  with  bands 
of  a  darker  shade.  The  female  is  about  fifteen 
inches  long,  the  upper  surface  nearly  resembling 
that  of  male  bird  in  ground-color,  but  having  many 
of  the  feathers  white  at  the  base;  under  surface 
grayish  -white,  with  dark  transverse  bars.'  Tin- 
Sparrow-hawk  is  very  destructive  to  small  quadru- 
peds and  young  birds.  The  lien  lays  four  or  five 
eg?s  irregularly  blotched  with  brown  ish-orimsonon 
a  bluish-white  ground.  The  name  is  also  applied 
to  the  American  falcon,  the  Australian  collared 
sparrow-hawk,  the  European  kestrel,  and  the  New 
Zealand  quail-hawk. 

sparrow-tongue,  s. 
Sot.  ;  Polyyonwni  aviculare. 
sparrow's  dung,  *. 
Bot.:  Salsolakali. 

spar  -row-grass,  spar  -r^-grass,  s.  [Seedef.) 
A  corruption  of  asparagus  (q.  v.). 

spar'-row-w6rt,  s.    [Eng.  sparrow,  and  -irort.] 
Bot.:  The  genus  Passerina  (q.  v.). 

spar  -ry",  a.  [Eng.  spar  (2).  s.  ;  -y.']  Resembling 
spar;  consisting  of  or  abounding  with  spar,  spatb- 
ose. 

"And  with  the  flowers  are  intermingled  stones 
Sparry  and  bright,  the  scatterings  of  the  hills." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  fi. 

sparry-anhydrite,  s.    [CUBE-SPAB.] 
sparry  iron-ore,  s.    [SIDERITE.] 
spar  -r^-grass,  s.    [SPARROW-GRASS.] 

sparse,  adj.  [Lat.  sparsus,  pa.  par.  of  spargo= 
to  scatter,  to  sprinkle.! 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Thinly  scattered;  set,  placed,  or. 
planted  here  and  there;  not  close  together;  not1 
dense. 

"The  congregation  was  very  sparse."  —  Reade,- 
Cash,  ch.  v. 

2.  Bot.:  Scattered  (q.  v.). 


fite,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we",     wet,     here,     camel,    hCr,    th6re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;   go, 
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sparse 

•sparse,  *sperse,  r.  f.  [SPARSE,  «.]  To  scatter, 
to  ihppcrso,  to  put  abroad. 

"  And  like  a  ragrinp  flood  they  .sparser/  are. 
And  ouerflow  eiichconntrey.  field  and  plaine." 

Fiurffttj-:  (jutlfrey  '>f  lioithiyiit',  vi.  1. 

'sparsed,  'spersed,  pa. par.  or  a.    [SPARSE,  f.] 
•spar -sed-l#,  adr.    [Ens.    s/inrsed;  -ly.~]    In   a 
scattered  manner;  thinly, sparsely,  not.  denx-ly. 

"  There  are  doubtless  many  such  soils  nttnr$?<tl>t  through- 
out this  nation."— Evelyn:  Pomona.  (Pref. ) 

sparse  -ly1,  arfv.  [Eng.  sparse,  a.;  -///.]  In  a 
^pa^so  manner;  thinly,  not  densely  or  thickly: 

young,  hardy,  warlike  race." — London  Standard. 

sparse -ness,  s.  [Eng.  sparse :  -ness.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  sparse;  thinness;  scattered 
state  ;  as.  the  sparst-wess  of  the  population. 

*spar  slm,  adv.  [Lat.]  Scatteredly,  here  and 
tlu-rc. 

spart,  s.    [ESPARTO.] 

spart-grass,  .-•. 

Bot. :  tipartina  stricta. 

spar  -ta-ite,8.  [AfterSparta,  New  Jersey,  where 
found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.);  Ger.  spartait.] 

MiutTuloytj : 

1.  A  variety  of  Calcito  (q.v.),  containing  some 
carbonate  of  manganese,  occurring  with  zinc  ores. 

2.  The  same  as  ZINCITE  (q.  v.). 
Spar -tan,  a.&s.     [Lat.flpartanus.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  ancient  Sparta  or 
the  Spartans;  hence,  hardy,  undaunted,  indomit- 
able ;  as,  Spartan  courage. 
,    B.  As  subst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Sparta. 

Spartan-dog,  s.  A  bloodhound  ;  hence,  a  cruel 
or  bloodthirsty  person. 

"  O  Spartan  duu, 
More  fell  than  anguish,  hunger,  or  the  sea." 

SKakrsp.;  Othello,  v.  2. 

spar  teine,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  spart(ium);  -cine 
(Chem.).] 

Chem.:  Ci-iHjeN;).  An  alkaloid  discovered  by  Dr. 
Henhouse  in  1851,  in  Spartium  scoparium.  It  is  a 

hick,  colorless,  transparentoil,  heavier  than  water, 
imd  possesses  a  peculiar,  unpleasant  odor,  and  a 

cry  bitter  taste.  It,  boils  at  288°,  is  strongly  alka- 
line, sparingly  soluble  in  water,  very  poisonous,  and 
;  osembles  nicotine  in  its  compounds.  Like  the  lat- 

•  T  it  is  a  n it  rili •  base. 

1  spar  -ter-Ie,  subst.    [Sp.  esparteria=a  place  for 

laking  articles  of  esparto  (q.  v.).]    A  collective 

ame  for  the  various  kinds  of  articles  manufactured 
irom  esparto-grass,  as  mats,  nets,  cordage,  ropes, 

*sparthe,  s.  [Latin  spartha.]  An  ax  or  halbert. 
spar-tl  -na,  s.  [Greek  spartinc=a  rope  or  cord, 
amed  from  the  use  to  which  the  leaves  are  put.  1 

£  tritx 


arm  countries.  One,  Spartina  stricta,  the  Twin- 
iked  Cord-grass,  is  European,  being  found  in 

uddy  salt  marshes.  There  are  two  sub-species, 
stricta  proper  and  .9.  alternifolia, 

spar -tl  iim  (t  as  sh) ,  s.  [Gr.  spartion=a  small 
rd,  a  kind  of  broom  ;  Spartium  junceum.] 
Hotany:  A  genus  of  CytisetB.  Shrubs  thickly  set 
th  brush-like  verdant  branches,  very  ornamental, 
d  in  summer  covered  with  white  or  yellow  papili- 
aceous  flowers.  Spartium  junceum  is  the  Spanish- 
oom.  In  France  and  Spain  a  thread  made  from 
fibers  is  twisted  into  cordage,  or  sometimes  even 
iven  into  cloth.  It  is  used  also  as  a  green  food, 
flowers  are  very  attractive  to  bees.  S.  mono- 

vrnium,  which  has  snow-white  flowers,  grows  on 
id  dunes  in  Spain,  Barbary,  Arabia,  &c.,  binding 
•m  together.  Its  twigs  are  used  for  tying  bun- 
ha,  and  as  a  food  for  goats. 
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*  spag-maf-Ic,  *  spas-mat-icke,  *  spas-mat- 
ic-al,  «.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  tipnxtiHtficHs.  \ 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  spasm,  spas- 
modic. 

"  The  ligaments  and  ninews  of  my  love  to  you  have  been 
MO  strong  that  they  were  never  yet  subject  to  sue- h  X/KI*- 
m n til-til  hhriiikint's  and  convulsions." — Ilowclt  •  I.t'ttt-rx. 
l>k.  ii.,  let.  20. 

-.  Suffering  from  or  liable  to  spasms. 

"A  soveraigne  remedie  for  them  thai  bee  Imrsten  or 
*,ntxi)nitit-k?,  thut  is  to  say,  vexed  with  the  crampe." — P. 
Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xx.,  ch.  vi. 

spa$-mdd  -Ic,  a.  &  *.  [Fr.  spasmodiqw.  from 
fir.  ttpasmodes,  from  s/^os»ios=a  spasm  (q.  v.)  ;  Ital. 
•pomtocltfcoO 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  spasm  ;  consisting  in 
spasm;  convulsive;  as,  Kjiasmodic  asthma. 

2.  Marked  by  strong  effort,  but  of  brief  duration  ; 
violent,  but  short-lived;  evanescent;    not   perma- 
nent. 

"  A  benevolent  movement  which  otherwise  might  be 
dissipated  in  spasmodic  and  evanescent  efforts."— Linulun 
xttimlard. 

B.  As  aubst. :  A  medicine  or  preparation  good  for 
removing  spasm  ;  an  antispasmodic. 

T[  Spasmodic  School  of  Poets:  A  term  frequently 
applied  to  certain  authors,  of  whom  Alexander 
Smith  and  Philip  James  Bailey  may  be  taken  as 
representatives.  Their  writings  are  distinguished 
by  a  certain  unrealitynnd  straining  after  effect,  and 
were  ridiculed  by  Aytoun  (under  the  pseudonym  of 
T.  Percy  Jones),  in  Firmilian:  a  Spasmodic  Trag- 
edy. (Davenport  Adams.) 

spaij  mod  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  spasmodic;  -al.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  spasm ;  spasmodic. 

spas;  mod  -Ic-al-ly*,  adv.  [Eug.  spasmodical; 
-?//.]  In  a  spasmodic  manner. 

*spas.  -m6-dlst,  s.  [Eng.  spasmod(ic) ;  -int.]  One 
of  the  spasmodic  school.  (Poe.) 

Spa§-m6l  -6-gy*,  subst,  [Gr.  spasmo8=R  spasm, 
and  logos=a  word,  a  discourse.]  The  doctrine  of 
spasms. 

Spas  -tic,  adj.  |"Gr.  spatilikoft.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  spasm  ;  spasmodic. 

spastic-contractions,  s.  pi,    [SPASM.] 
spas-tl9  -I-tf ,  s.    [Eng.  spastic;  -ity.] 

1.  A  state  of  spasm. 

2.  A  tendency  to  or  capability  of  suffering  spasm. 
Spat,  pret.  ofv.    [SpiT,  r.] 

Spatfl),s.  [From  spat,  pret.  of  spit  (q.  v.).]  The 
spawn  of  a  shell-fish ;  specifically,  the  developing 
spawn  of  the  oyster. 

"It  is  of  the  spat  in  its  microscopic  stage  that  the 
dredger,  really  concerned  in  knowing  his  business,  knew 
little,  and  needed  to  know  much."— London  Daily  Tele- 

spat  (2) ,  8.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  blow.     (Prov.) 

2.  A  petty  combat;  a  little  quarrel  or  dissension. 
"  A  spat  between  the  feminine  heads  of  two  families." 

— An  American  Correspondent  in  \otes  it"  Queries,  March 
12,  1887,  p.  206. 

spat  (3),spatt,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  but  prob- 
ably a  shortened  form  of  spatter  or  spatterdash.] 
A  short  spatterdash,  reaching  to  a  little  above  the 
ankle.  (Scotch.) 

spat  (1),  v.i.&t.    [SPAT  (!),«.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  deposit.  t«pat  or  spawn. 

"Inasmuch  as  oysters  continue  spatting  as  late  as 
October."  —  London  Daily  Teleyraph. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  spawn. 

"Unless    they    be    BO  newly  spat."—De  Foe;  Tour  thro' 


spathura 

spate  (1),  spait,  s.  [Gael.,  Irish  speid.\  A  sud- 
den heavy  flood,  ("specially  in  mountain  districts, 
caxised  by  heavy  rainfalls:  a  torrent  of  rain. 

"Roaring  spates  of  turbid  and  soil. laden  water." — 
/•Y./'i,  Oct.  8,  1886. 

*spate  (2),  s.    [SPATIIE.] 
spate-bone,  .s.    The  shoulder-bone. 
"Gnawing  the  sjKtle-txnte  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton." — 
t'nllrr:   (Viiin-A  Hist.,  \.  i.  82. 

spa -tha,  8.    [SPATHE.] 

*spa  tha  -ce-se,  s.  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
sp<z<Att«'«s.  from  Lat.  spat  ha  (q.  v.).] 

Botany:  The  <?ighth  order  in  Linnaeus'  Natural 
System  of  classification.  Genera,  Loucoium,  Ama- 
ryllis, &c. 

»spa-tha'  ceoiis  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  spath(e)  ; 
-fio-tnis.l 

Bot. :  Having  or  resembling  a  spathe. 

spath -al,  <(.    [Eng.  spath(e) ;  -of.] 

Bot. :  Furnished  with  or  having  a  spathe. 

spathe,  8.  [Lat.  spatha;Gr.  spathe=any  broad 
blade  of  wood  or  metal,  a  spathe  of  some  plants. 
(See  dot.)] 

Bot.:  A  largo  colored  bract  in  the  Palms  and  the 
Araceae,  enveloping  the  spadix  during  a?stivation 
and  sheltering  the  organs  of  reproduction  from 
injury,  as  the  perianth  does  in  an  ordinary  plant. 
[See  cut  under  Spadix.] 

spathed,  a.    [Eng.  spath(e) ;  -ed.] 

Bot. :  Having  a  spathe ;  spathal. 

spa-thel  -la,  s.    [SPATHELLE.] 

spa-thelle',  spa-thel  -la,  spa-thll-la,  sufcsf. 
[Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  spatha  (q.  v.).] 
Botany  (pi.) : 

1.  (Of  the  first   two  forms) :    Desvaux's    name, 
adopted  by  De  Candollo,  for  the  valves  or  valvules 
of  which  the  bracts  in  grasses  are  composed. 

2.  (Of  all  forms) :  Little   spathes    around   each 
division  of  the  inflorescence  inclosed  within  a  com- 
mon spathe  in  Palms. 

spath  -Ic,  a.  [Fr.  spathique,  from  Ger.  spath= 
spar.] 

Min.:  Constituting  or  resembling  a  spar:  spath- 
ose ;  sparry ;  lamellar  in  structure.  (See  com- 
pound.) 

spathic  iron-ore,  spathose  iron-ore,  subst. 

[SlDEEITE.] 

spath  -I-form,  a.  [Ger.  8pafft=spar,  and  Eng. 
/orm.]  Resembling  spar  in  form. 

spath-I-6-pyr  -ite,  8.  [Gr.  spathe,  and  Eng. 
pyrite.]  [SPATHE.] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  rounded  crystals 
with  angles  near  those  of  leucopyrite.  Crystalliza- 
tion, orthorhombic.  Hardness,  4'Ii ;  specific  gravity 
6'7 :  color,  tin-white  when  broken,  but  rapidly  tar- 
nishing to  a  dark  steel-gray.  An  analysis  yielded : 
Arsenic,  61-46;  sulphur,  2'37 ;  cobalt,  14'97 ;  calcium, 
4-22 ;  iron,  16" 47.  Found  at  Bieber,  Hesse. 

spath  i-bat  -Is,  s.  [Gr.  spathe,  and  Lat.  batis= 
a  ray.]  [SPATHE.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Rhinobatidep,  from  the 
Oolite.  It  is  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
Rhinobatus. 

Spath-&-dac'-t^l-us,  s.  [Or.  spathe,  and  dakty- 
los—a  finger.]  [SPATHE.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Clupeidep,  from  Tertiary 
Swiss  formations. 


*spat  (2),  v.  i.    [SPAT  (2),  subst.]    To  dispute,  to 
quarrel. 


,  parsimonious. 


ck ;  bp.  espasmo,  pasmo;  Ital.  spasmo,  spasimo.] 
fnthol.:  A  violent  and  involuntary  contrac- 
i  of  the  muscles.  When  partial,  of  considerable 
at  ion,  and  attended  by  hardness  of  the  muscles, 
not  by  unconsciousness,  they  are  called  Tonic 
;"iis  or  Spastic  contracti9ns ;  when  there  are 
nlly  alternating  contractions  and  relaxations 
V  are  Clonio  spasms.  They  may  affect  the  bron- 
.  the  glottis,  the  bladder,  <fec.  Nearly  the  same 
i  onvulsion. 

'It  cnnth  those  who  have  their  necks  drawne  backward 


several  genera.  Test  oval,  oblong,  or  heart-shaped  ; 
ambulacra  petaloid,  the  anterior  one  unpaired ; 
anus  posterior;  mouth  inferior.  Bauds  of  micro- 
scopic tubercles  known  as  fascioles,  arc  generally 
present,  differently  placed  in  different  genera.  They 
commence  in  the  Chalk. 


spa  tho  de-a,  s.  [Gr.  spathe.,  and  e!'dos=form. 
From  the  form  of  the  calyx.]  [SPATHE.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Bignoniacea?.  Tall  trees  from 
the  tropics  of  Asia  and  Africa,  having  the  leaves 
unequally  pinnate,  the  inflorescence  in  panicles, 
the  calyx  spathaceous,  and  bright  orange  or  purple 
flowers. 

spa-th5l  -6-bfis,  s.  [Gr.  spathe,  and  /o6os=a 
lobe.]  [SPATHE.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Dalbergieee.  Spatholobus  rox- 
burghii,  called  also  Butea  parviftora,  a  sub-Hima- 
layan tree,  exudes  a  red  gum  resembling  kino. 


spa-tan  -gus,  s.    [Gr.  spatang<jos=a  kind  of  sea- 
urchin.] 

Zodl.d:  Palceont.:  The  type  genus  of  Spatangidee 
(q.  v.),  the  best  known  species  being  Spataugus  pur- 
ir  necks  drawne  backward    Pwr<JUS*    Th°  genus  commences  in  the  Tertiary. 
ime."— p.  Holland:  I'liny,       spat9h -cock,  s.    [Prob.  for  despatch-cock.'} 

1.  A  fowl  killed  and  immediately  boiled,  on  some 
ncrally  fruitless  effort;    sudden  occasion. 

2.  A  boy's  game. 


,  „  to,  possessing,  or  resembling 

a  spathe. 

spath -ose  (2),  tspath -oils  (2),  a.  [Ger.  spath 
=  spar;  Eng.  suff.  -ot>e,  -ous.  ] 

Min.:  The  same  as  SPATHIC  (q.  v.). 

spath  -u-late,  a.    [SPATULATE.] 

spath-tir'-a,  8.  [Greek  spaMc,  and  oura=&  tail. 
The  name  refers  to  the  spatules  at  the  end  of  the 
exterior  tail-feathers.] 

Ornithology:  A  genusof  Trochilidte  (q.  v.).    Bill 


have  a  racket-shaped  web;  tarsi  covered  with  large 
'  SeYCral  ^^  ^  ^ 


,    boy;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     Jem;     thin^     this;     sln^     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
ln'.,:)7'tlan  =  B1W-     -Won,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  Del,     del. 


spatiate 

*spa '-ti  ate  (ti  as  shl\  v-  '•  [Lat.  spatiatus,  pa. 
par.  of  spatior.]  [SPACE,  8.]  To  rove,  to  ramble. 

"Confined  to  a  narrow  chamber,  he  conld  spatfatr  at 
large  through  the  whole  universe." — Bentley. 

spat'-llng,  *.  [A.  S.  s;>af(/a>i=to  frotli,8pu«= 
spittle  (q.  TO.]  (See  compound.) 

spatllng-poppy,  s. 

Bot. :  Silene  inflata.  So  named  from  the  spittle- 
like  froth  often  seen  upon  it.  (Prior.)  [OucKOo- 
SPIT.] 

spat  -t8r,  f.  t.  &  i.  [A  frequentative  from  spot, 
v.  (q-v.)J 

A.  2Von»ifiir: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  scatter  a  liquid  substance  on  or  over ;  to 
sprinkle  with  something,  liquid  or  semi-liquid,  that 
befouls ;  to  bespatter. 

•'  He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world. 
With  spatter'd  boots,  strapp'd  waist,  and  frozen  locks." 
C'otrper:  Task,  iv.  6. 

2.  To  scatter  about,  as  a  liquid. 

"  Where  famish' d  doge,  late  guardians  of  my  door, 
Shall  lick  their  mangled  master's  spatter'd  gore." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xiii.  97. 
II.  Figuratively: 
1.  To  asperse,  to  defame. 
*2.  To  throw  out  anything  foul  or  offensive. 

B.  Intratis.:   To  eject    anything,  as  out  of   the 
mouth,  in  a  scattered  manner;  to  sputter. 

"The  Grave upatter'd  and  shook  his  head,  saying, 'twas 
the  greatest  error  he  had  committed  since  he  knew  what 
belong' d  to  a  soldier."— Hotcell:  Letterf,  bk.  i.,  let.  15. 

spat  -tSr-dash,  s.  [Eng.  spatter,  and  dash.]  A 
leather  legging  for  equestrians ;  a  covering  of  cloth 
or  leather  for  the  leg,  fitting  upon  the  shoe ;  a  gaiter. 

"Here's  a  fellow  made  for  a  soldier;  there's  a  leg  for  a 
spatterdash." — Sheridan:  Camp,  i.  2. 

*spat'-t5r-daslied,  a.  [Eng.  spatterdash;  -ed.] 
Wearing  spatterdashes. 

spat -tie,  r.  r.  [SPATTLE  (2), ».] 

Pottery:  To  sprinkle,  as  earthenware,  with  glaze 
or  colored  slip ;  to  make  party-colored  ware. 

*spat-tle(l),«.    [SPITTLE.] 

spat -tie  (2) , «.    [Lat.  spatula.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  spatula  (q.  v.). 

2.  Pottery :  A  tool  for  mottling  a  molded  article 
with  coloring  matter. 

spat  -tllng,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SPATTLE.  v.] 

spattling-machlne,  «. 

Pottery :  A  machine  for  sprinkling  earthenware 
with  glaze  or  colored  slip,  to  make  party-colored 
ware. 

spat  -y.  la,  subtt.  [Latin  dimin.  from  spatha.] 
[SPADE,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  knife,  with  a  broad,  thin,  flexi- 
ble blade,  used  by  druggists,  color-compounders, 
painters,  <tc.,  for  spreading  plasters  and  working 
pigments. 

2.  Surg. :  A  flat  instrument,  angular  or  straight, 
for  depressing  the  tongue. 

3.  Ornith..:  A  genus  of  Anatidee,  with  five  species  : 
One  (Spatula  clypeata),  the  Shoveler,  peculiar  to 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  four  peculiar  respec- 
tively to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and 
South  America.    Bill  much  longer  than  head,  com- 
pressed at  base,  widening  at  end,  lamellae  project- 
ing conspicuously  from  base  to  near  broadest  part ; 
tail  short,  graduated,  of  fourteen  pointed  featners; 
legs  very  short,  hind  too  small,  free,  unlobed. 

fspat-Vt-lar  I-a,  ».  [Mod.  Latin,  dimiu.  from 
spatula  (q.  v.).] 

Ichthy.:  A  synonym  of  Polyodon  (q.  v.). 
spat  -u-late,  spath  -u.  late,  a.    [SPATULA.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Shaped  like  a  spatula  ;  resembling 
a  spatula  in  form  or  shape. 

2.  Bot.:  Oblong,  with  the  lower  end  very  much 
attenuated,  so  that  the  whole  resembles  a  chemist's 
spatula,  as  the  leaf  of  Bellis  perennis. 

spat  -Die,  «.    [SPATULA.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  spatula. 

"Stirring  it  thrice  a  day  with  a  spatulf." — P.  Holland: 
Plinv,  bk.  xziii.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  Ornith. :  \  broadening  of  the  vanes  at  the  end 
of  the  rectrices  in  some  birds,  usually  separated 
from  the  re%t  of  the  vanes  by  u  bare  portion  of  the 


stem.    In  many  of  the  Motmots  spatules  are  formed 
by  the  denudation  of  the  stem  of 
by  the  bird. 


by  the  denudation  of  the  stem  of  the  tail  feathers 


"  For  a  long  time  its  tail  had  perfect  spatales,  but 
toward  the  end  of  ita  life  I  noticed  thatthe  median  feath- 
ers were  no  longer  trimmed  with  such  precision." — Proc. 
ZoOi.  Son.,  1873,  p.  429. 

spauld,  spawld.  «.  [O.  Fr.  espaule  (Fr.  tpaule) 
=  tne  shoulder,  from  Latin  spatula  =  a  spatula 
(q.  v.).]  The  shoulder.  (Scotch.) 
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spav -let.  adj.  [SPAVIN.]  Having  the  spavin; 
spavined.  (Scotch.) 

"My  spariet  Pegasus  will  limp." 

Bums:  Epistle  to  Dal'ie. 

spay  -In,  *spav-eyne,  s.  [O.  Fr.  etpamiin :  Fr. 
fparvin;  Sp.  espararan;  Port,  esvaravdo;  O.  Ital. 
s/mmm>;  Italian  sparenio.]  A  disease  in  horses. 
affecting  the  hock-joint,  or  joint  of  the  hind-leg, 
between  the  knee  and  the  fetlock.  There  are  two 
forms  of  the  disease:  (1)  Bog-spavin,  or  blood- 
spavin,  in  which  the  joint  is  distended  by  synovia, 
or  joint-oil ;  (2)  Bone-spavin,  or  spavin  proper,  in 
which  there  is  a  morbid  deposition  of  bony  sub- 
stance, such  as  to  unite  separate  bones. 

"  Lastly,  the  connection  between  the  blood  spariii  and 
the  thoroughpin  is  proved  by  pressing  on  the  swelling  in 
front,  and  thereby  causing  the  enlargements  above  to 
increase  in  size."—  Field,  April  4,  1888. 

spav -Ined,  a.  [Eng.  tpavin;  -ed.}  Affected  with 
spavin. 

"Though she  be  spavined,  old,  and  blind, 
With  founder' d  feet,  and  broken  wind." 

Somerville:  The  Bald  Batehelor. 

»spaw,  s.    [SPA.] 

spaw'-dir,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  injury 
arising  from  the  legs  of  animals  being  forced  too 
far  asunder  on  ice  or  slippery  roads.  (Prov.) 

•spawl,  t>.  t.  &  t.  [A.  S.  spce«=spittle.]  [SpiT 
(2), r .] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  eject  saliva  from  the  mouth  in  a 
scattered  manner;    to  disperse  spittle  about  in  a 
careless,  dirty  manner. 

"  He  spits  and  spavtls,  and  turns  like  sick  men  from 
one  elbow  to  another." — Sir  T.  Overbury:  Characters,  Q. 
4,  b.  (1627). 

B.  Trans.:  To  eject  as  spittle  or  saliva. 
"That  'twixt  a  wiffe,  a  line  or  two  rehearse. 

And  with  their  rheume  together,  spawle  a  verse." 
/'.  Beaumont:  Elegy  upon  Sir.  Francis  Beaumont. 

spiwl(l),s.    [SPALL.] 

*sp&Wl  (2),*u6s/.  [SPAWL,  r.]  Spittle  or  saliva 
ejected  carelessly. 

"  First  of  spittle  she  lustration  makes; 
Then  in  tne  spaicl  her  middle  finger  dips. 
Anoints  the  temples."    Dryden:  Persius,  sat.  ii. 

•spawl  -Ifig.  *spilul  -Iftg,  subat.  [SPAWL,  r.] 
Spittle,  saliva. 

"  Whose  marble  floors,  with  drunken  spawlings  shine." 
I'ltiujrcvr:  Juvenal,  sat.  ii. 

spawn,  *spawne,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps 
from  O.  Fr.  espanrfre  =  to  shed,  spill,  pour  out,  or 
scatter;  Lat.  expando= to  spread  out.]  [EXPAND.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  When  the  spawn*  on  stones  do  lye." 

Beaum.  dtFlet..  Faithful  Shepherdess,  111. 

2.  Fig.:  Any  product  or  offspring.     (Used  as  a 
term  oi  contempt.) 

"  A  spawn  of  all  vices  and  villanies,  a  deluge  of  all  mis* 
chief  and  outrages." — H'aterland;  Works,  vi.  282. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  [MYCELIUM.] 

2.  Hart,:  The  buds  or  branches  produced  from 
underground  stems. 

3.  ZoQl.:  A  term  applied  to  the  ova  of  oviparous 
animals  which  are  extruded  in  a  mass;  as  those  of 
fish,  frogs,  and  mollusks. 

"  The  spawn  of  the  sea-snails  consists  of  large  numbers 
of  egga  adhering  together  in  masses,  or  spread  out  in  the 
shape  of  a  strap  or  ribbon  in  which  the  eggs  are  urrayed 
in  rows." — Woodward:  Moltunca  (ed.  1875),  p.  40. 

spawn-eater,  s. 

Ichthy,:  Leuciscus  hudsonicus,  a  small  species  of 
fish  about  three  inches  long,  from  Lake  Superior. 
Called  also  the  Smelt. 

spawn,  *span-yn,  *spawn  yn,  r.  /.  &  i.  [SPAWN, 
su6s(.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  produce  and  deposit,  as  fish  their  eggs. 

2.  Fig.:  To  bring  forth,  to  produce,  to  generate. 
(Used  in  contempt.) 

"  And  'twas  the  plague  of  countries  and  of  cities, 
When  that  great  bellied  house  did  £pairn  committees." 
Sronie.-  Speech  to  General  Monk. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit, :  To  deposit  eggs,  as  fish  or  frogs. 

"I  think  about  that  time  he  spawns."— Walton.-  Angler, 
pt.  i.,  ch.  liv. 

*2.  Fig.:  To  issue,  to  proceed,  as  offspring.  (Used 
in  contempt.) 

"It  is  so  ill  a  quality,  and  the  mother  of  so  many  ill 
ones  that  spawn  from  it,  that  a  child  should  be  brought 
up  in  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  it." — Locke. 

spawn  -er, s.  [Em?,  spawn,  v. ;  -?r.]  A  fish  that 
spawns;  a  female  fish. 

"The  barbel,  for  the  preservation  of  their  seed,  both 
the  spaumer  and  the  melter  cover  their  spawn  with 
sand." — Walton:  Angler,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xiv. 


speakable 

spay,  r.  t.  i  M;mx  spoiy;  Gael.  «poHi=to  cas- 
trate; cf.  I. at  in  sparfo=a  eunuch.]  To  castrate 
(female  animals);  to  extirpate  the  ovaries  of;  a 
process  applied  to  female  animals  to  prevent  con- 
ception ana  promote  fattening. 

"The  dogs  run  into  corners,  the  spayed  bitch 
Bays  at  his  back  and  howls." 

Dryden:  Duke  of  Guise,  T.  2. 

IT  Shakespeare  applies  the  word  to  males. 

"Does  your  worship  mean  to  geld  and  spay  all  the 
youths  in  the  city?"—  Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1. 

spay,  "spaie,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  hart  three 
years  old ;  a  spade  or  spaid. 

"In  examining  the  condition  of  our  red  deere,  I  find 
that  the  young  male  is  called  in  the  first  yeere  a  calfe.  in 
the  second  a  foroket,  the  third  a  fpaie."— Hulinshed  Ves. 
England,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

spa-yade  ,  8.    [SPAT,  «.] 
Her.:  A  stag  in  his  third  year. 

speaK,  'speake,  *speke  (pa.  t.  *spak,  *spake, 
spoke,  pa.  par.  *spoke,  spoken),  v.  i.  &  t.  [For 
spreak,  from  A.  S.  sprecan,  specan  (pa.  t.  sprcec, 
socec,  pa.  par.  sprecen) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  spnken; 
Sw.  *prdfca;  O.  H.  Ger.  sprehhan;  Ger.  sprechen 
(pa.  t.sprach).  From  the  same  root  as  Icel.sprufca; 
Dan.  sprage  =  to  crackle;  Dan.  spr&kke—to  crack, 
to  burst.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  utter  words  or  articulate  sounds ;  to  express 
thoughts  by  words. 

"Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth."— 1  Samuel  iii. 9. 

2.  To  utter  a  speech,  discourse,  or  harangue;  to 
utter  thoughts  in  a  public  assembly ;  to  harangue, 
to  discourse. 

3.  To  talk  for  or  agaiust ;  to  express  opinions ;  to 
dispute. 

"  He  was  your  enemy;  still  */»ik>'  against 
Your  liberties."       Shake^i/.:  Coriolanus,  Ii.  9. 

4.  To  discourse,  to  make  mention,  to  tell  in  writ- 
ing. 

"The  scripture  speaks  only  of  those  to  whom  it  speaks." 
— Hammond. 

5.  To  give  out  sound ;  to  sound. 

"  Make  all  your  trumpets  apeak,  give  them  all  breath." 
Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  6. 

6.  To  bark  or  yelp.    (Said  of  hounds  following 
scent.) 

"  The  hounds  could  not  speak  to  a  line  in  the  covert." — 
Field,  Dec.  26,  1886. 

7.  To  communicate  ideas  in  any  manner ;  to  ex-  • 
press  thought  generally;  to  be  expressive. 

'"A  sail!— a  sail!' — a  promised  prize  to  Hope! 
Her  nation— flag— how  speaks  the  telescope?" 

Byron:  Corsair,  i.  8. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  utter  with  the  month;  to  utter  articulately; 
to  pronounce. 

2.  To  tell,  to  say,  to  announce,  to  declare  orall>. 

3.  To  tell,  to  report, to  declare,  to  express.  t<>  com 
municate. 

"To  speak  my  griefs  unspeakable." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  i  L 

4.  To  proclaim,  to  declare. 

*5.  To  exhibit,  to  make  known,  to  declare;  t< 
express  in  any  way. 

6.  To  talk  or  converse  in  ;  to  understand  so  as  t< 
be  able  to  express  one's  self  intelligently  in. 

*7.  To  address,  to  accost. 

II  Speak  is  an  indefinite  term,  specifying  no  cu 
cumstance  of  the  action ;  we  speak  from  variou , 
motives ;  the  discourse  derives  its  value  from  th . 
nature  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  character  ol 
the  speaker;  we  speak  on  any  subject  and  in  an1 
manner;  we  discourse  formally ;  parents  anil  toad 
ers  discourse  with  young  persons  on  moral  duties. 

If  (1)  To  speak  against  (or  for) :  To  argue  again- 1 
(or  in  favor  of);  to  plead  against  (or  for) ;  tooppot, 
(or  defend)  the  cause  of. 

(2)  To  speak  a  ship :  To  hail  and  speak  to  lier  cai 
tain  or  master. 

(3)  Tospeakout:  Tospeak  loudly  or  more  loudl' 
hence  to  speak  boldly  and  unreservedly  ;  todisclo 
openly  what  one  knows  about  a  subject. 

(4)  To  speak  in  a  loud  or  louder  tone ;  lic-nce,  I 
express  one's  thoughts  freely,  boldly,  or  unn'-i'i 
edly. 

(5)  Tospeak  icell  for:  To  be  a  commendatory  < 
favorable  indication  or  sign. 

(6)  To  speak  with:  To  converse  with, 
•speak-house,  *speke-liouse,  s.   The  room  in 

convent  in  which  the  inmates  are  allowed  to  spe, 
with  their  friends. 

'speak,  *speake,  s.  [SPEAK,  r.]  Speech,  utti 
ancc,  words. 

•speak -a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  speak;  -able.} 

1.  Possible  or  fit  to  be  spoken. 

2.  Able  to  speak;   having  the  power  of  specc, 
(Ifilton:  P.  L.,  ix.  563.)  , 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   ,-:5, ^pf 
or,     w8re,     wplf,     work,     wh6,     s6n;     mate,     cfib,     cU/e,    unite,     car,    rule,    fill;     try,     Syrian      ae.    CB  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  - 


speaker 
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special-plea 


speak  -er,  s.    [Eng.  speak,  v. ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Ltiit<fu»>j<  : 

1.  One  wlio  speaks, 

2.  One  who  utters  or  delivers  a   speech  or  dis- 
course ;  especially  one  who  speaks  in  public,  or  one 
wlio  practices  public  speaking. 

*;i.  One  wlio  or  that  which  proclaims  or  cele- 
brates. 

4.  Ono  who  is  the  spokesman  or  mouthpiece  of 
another  or  others. 

r>.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  book  of  selec- 
tions for  recitations.  (Cotloq.) 

II.  I'ltli/ics;  One  whoprosidesover  a  deliberative 


TT  Under  the  spear:  A  translation  of  tho  Latin  4.  Confined  to  some  particular  clasc  or  branch  of 
fiub  ftastd.  A  spear  (hasta),  oripinally  as  a  sifin  of  subjects;  devoted  to  a  particular  field  or  range;  as, 
booty  gained  in  fiffht,  was  stuck  in  the  ground  at  a  special  dictionary. 

excellenc 


t  lie   p u blic   auctions. 
«.,4.1 


[Seo    extract    under    OUT-        *5.  Chief  in 


spear-fish,  *. 

Ichtluj. :  The  semis  Carpiodes. 

spear-foot,  «.    The  off  foot  behind  of  a  horse. 

spear-grass,  s. 

1.  A  name  applied  to  various  kinds  of  gra.-s  hav- 
sharp  leaves;   specific.,   the  genus   Pou 


j"* 
"!:vv 


2.  Avena  fatua,  the  Wild  Oat,  named  from  tho 
a\vn. 

spear-band,  s. 


A  nail  with  a  spear-shaped 


„,  preserving  order  and  regulating  the  de- 
bates; as,  tho  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ;  tho  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  or 
('ominous,  &c.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  chosen  by  ballot  from  among  the 
members  upon  tho  assembling  of  Congress,  and 
occupies  that  office  until  the  expiration  of  the  body 
by  adjournment  sine  die.  If  an  extra  session  be 
called  there  is  no  new  election  of  speaker,  the  same 
officer  presiding  over  the  deliberations.  The  pre- 
siding officer  in  the  Senate  is  styled  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  he  is  not  elected  by  that  body, 
the  office  being  held  ex-officio  by  the  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States.  The  first  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  F.  A.  Muhlenberg,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

speak -ST-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  tpeakvr;  -ship,']  The 
office  of  a  speaker. 

speak  -Ing,  pr.  par.  <fe  o.    [SPEAK,  t'.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B*  As  adjective : 

1.  Vsed  for  tho  purpose  of  conveying  speech  or 
the  sound  of  the  voice- ;  as.  a  HDeafcmy-tube. 

2.  Animated,   vivid,    forcibly    expressive ;    as,    a 
leaking  likeness. 

IT  To  be  on  speaking  terms:  To  be  slightly  ac- 
uainted,  as  from  occasional  meetings,  inter- 
hange  of  terms  of  civility,  &c. ;  to  have  a  speaking  kulwtth  or  as\vit  iVa'spear. 

"Our  diversion  was  therefore  changed  to  spearing  of 

Speaking-acquaintance,  s.     An   acquaintance    salmon."—  Cook:  Third  Vogagr,  bk.  v.,  ch.  v. 


CO. 

The  king  hath  drawn 
The  special  head  of  all  the  laml  together." 

Shakesp.:  Ilenru  II'.,  J't.  1.,  iv.  4. 

B.  As  substant ive : 

*1.  A  particular  item ;  a  special  or  particular  per- 
son or  thing. 

"Promises  of  long  life  annexed  to  some  specials  of  hi« 
service." — lltintimiuit:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  8. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  designed  or  appointed  for  a 
special  purpose  or  occasion,  as  a  train,  a  constable, 


l\'lx.<lit:  English  Journalism,  p.  147. 

*TT  In  special,  in   speciall:   Especially,  particu- 


a  correspondent,  an  edition  of  a  newspaper  con- 
taining the  latest  news,  &c. 

"To  number   among  its  enterprising  band  of  corre- 

Manege:    rhe   right   hand   of  a   horseman,  being    spondentn  the  famous  special    of  the  Daily  Xews."—C. 
the  hand  in  which  the  spear  is  hold, 
spear-head,  s.    The  metal  point  of  a  spear. 

larly. 

"For  there  be  some  in  speciall, 
In' whom  that  all  vertue  tlwelleth." 

Oower:  C.  A.     (Prol.) 

special-administration,  *.  Administration  of 
the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  granted  for  a 
special  purpose. 

special-administrator,  «. 


f  a  slight  or  not  very   intimate   character,  the 
arties  generally  limiting  themselves  to  the  inter- 
bange  of  mere  phrases  of  courtesy  or  the  like, 
'speaking-demurrer, «. 

Old  Eng.  Law:  A  demurrer  in  which  new  facts 
ot  appearing  upon  the  face  of  a  bill  in  equity  were 
utroduced  to  support  a  demurrer. 

speaking-trumpet,  subst.  A  conical,  flaring- 
nouthed  tube  employed  for  intensifying  the  sound 

f  the  human  voice,  as  in  giving  commands  or  hali- 
ng ships  at  sea,  by  firemen,  &c. 

speaking-tube,  snbst.  A  pipe  for  conveying  the 
oice  from  one  apartment  to  another. 

speal,  «.    [SPALL  (2), «. ]    The  shoulder. 

speal-bone,  s.    The  shoulder-bone. 

If  Reading  the  speal-bone:   Scapulimancy  (q.  v.). 

"To  find  this  quaint  art  lasting  on  Into  modern  times 
n  Europe,  we  cun  hardly  go  to  a  better  place  than  our 
wn  country;  a  proper  English  term  for  it  is  reading  the 
Veal-bone."—Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  i.  125. 

spear,  »speare,*spere,s.  [A.  S.  spere :  cogn.with 
)ut.«peer;  lael.ipjOr;  Dan.spcer;  O.  H.  Ger. sper; 
er.  speer ;  Lat,  sparus. 
"'edtnspar  (1),  s.] 
A  very    ancient  in- 

utnent  of  war  and 

iting,  consisting  of  a 

de  on  the  end  of  a 

g  shaft.    It  still  sur- 

pes  among  savage 

ions,  and,  under  the 

le  of  lance,  is  used 

cavalry  among  those 

paratively  civilized. 

Oneof  the  soldiers  with 

ear  pierced  his  side." — 

i  lii.  34. 

A  man  armed  with  a 
ir ;  a  spearman. 
A  sharp-pointed  in- 
mnnt  with   barbs, 
1  for  stabbing  fish 
other  animals. 
A  shoot,  as  of  grass. 
IRE  (!),«.,  1. 1.] 
The   feather  of 


spear-nail,  subst 

point. 

spear-pyrites,  s. 

Min.:  A  form  of   Marcasite    (q.  v.)   formed    by 
twin  crystals  which  resemble  the  head  of  a  spear. 

spear-side,  spear-half.     A  term  occasionally 
used  for  the  male  line  of  a  family,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  spindle  side  or  spindle  half,  the  female  line. 
spear-Staff,  ».    The  handle  of  a  spear, 
spear-thistle,  s. 

Hot.:  Carduus r  (formerly  (Mcus)  lanceolatus,  a    ac°r^v"a~iraVticular  buainesTtVir'hig'priiicip'aC'as 
very  common  thistle   two  to  hvo  feet  high,  with    distinguished  from  a  general  agent, 
large  purple  flowers. 

spear-wlgeon,  ..  special-ball...    [BAIL,..] 

Ornith.:    Mergus  serrator.      (See  extract  under       special-bailiff,  s.    [BAILIFF.] 
SHELD-DDCK,  2.)  special-bastard,  subst.    A  child  born  of  parents 

spear,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SPEAR,  «.]  before  marriage,  the  parties  afterward  intermar- 

Trans. :  To  pierce  with  or  as  with  a  spear ;  to    rying. 

special-case,  s. 

Law :  A  statement  of  facts  agreed  to  on  behalf  of 
two  or  more  litigants  for  the  opinion  of  a  court  of 


Law:  A  person  appointed  to  carry  out  special 
administration  (q.  v.j. 

special-agent,  s.    An  agent  authorized  to  trans- 


B.  Intrans.:  To  shoot  into  a  long  stem;  to  spire    justice  as  to  the  law  bearing  on  the  facts  so  stated. 

special-coinage,  ».    A  tetm  applied  to  a  word. 


anri 


spear  -§r,  s.    [Eng.  spear;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  spears. 
*'?    \spoarman 

*SDere-man    *     PEnc-   snear 
o  fs^nnecUvVa  /pea?:    P       ' 

'P'rtmen  twei  hundnde."- 


spear  -mint,  tsplre  -mint,  s.  [Eng.  spire  (?) ; 
mint;  so  named  because  its  inflorescesce  is  spiral 
in  place  of  capitate.  (Prior.)]  _f 

Bot. :  A  mint,  Mentha  viridis,  with  oblong,  lance-  ENT,  s.  J 

ofaflowSers  aCFouncf Tn'water^'laces '^It'is'use'd1?!!       special-damage,  s. 
cookery  as  a  sauce,  and  yields  an  aromatic  and 
carminative  oil,  Oil  of  Spearmint. 

spear  -wopd,  s.    [Eng.  spear,  s.,  and  wood.] 

Hot.:  (1)  Acacia  doratoxylon;  (2)  Eucalyptus 
doratoxylon. 

spear'-w5rt,  s.    [Eng.  spear,  s.,  and  wort.] 

Hot.:  (1)  Ranunculus  lingua;  (2)  R.  flamniula. 
Called  also  the  Lesser  Spearwort. 

speat,  s.    [SPATE.] 

spec,  s.  [See  def.]  An  abbreviation  of  specula- 
tion (q.  v.). 

"They  said  what  a  wery  gen'roa.s  thing  it  was  o'  them 
to  have  taken  up  the  case  on  spec,  and  to  charge  nothing 
at  all  for  costH,  unless  they  got  'em  out  of  Mr.  Pick- 
wick."— Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  zxxiv. 

specht  (ch  as  k),  speight  (nh  silent),  s.  [Ger. 
specht— the  woodpecker;  Icel.  npcetr ;  Dan.  spette.] 
A  woodpecker.  (Prof.) 

spec -ial  (c  as  sh),  *spec-iale,  a.  &  s.   [Fr. 

special,  from  Lat.  spec  iff  h's^belonging  to  a  species, 
particular,  from  species=  species  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.&  Port. 


special-commission,  s. 

Law:  An  extraordinary  commission  of  oyer  and 
torminer  and  jail  delivery  issued  by  the  Crown  to 
the  judges  when  it  is  necessary  that  offenses  should 
be  immediately  tried  and  punished.  (Eng.) 

special-constable,  s.    [CONSTABLE.] 

special-contract,  subst.     [CONTRACT  OF  SPE- 


special  -  correspondent,  subst.    [COREESPOND- 


Law:  A  particular  loss  flowing  from  an  act  com- 
plained of,  in  addition  to  the  wrongful  nature  of 
the  act  itself. 

special-demurrer,  s.    [DEMDRRER.] 

special-edition,  s.    [SPECIAL,  B.  •>.} 

special-endorsement,  s.  [ENDORSEMENT,  s., 
II.  2.] 

special-imparlance,  s. 

Law:  One  in  which  there  is  a  saving  of  all  excep- 
tions to  the  writ  or  count,  or  of  all  exceptions  what- 
ever. 

special-injunctions,  s.pl. 

Law:  Those  prohibitory  writs  or  interdicts 
against  acts  of  parties,  such  as  waste,  nuisance, 
piracy,  &c. 

special-intention,  «.  The  same  as  INTENTION, 
s.,  11.  2.  (Used  also,  as  in  the  example,  by  High 
Anglicans.) 

"  In  the  Communion  Service  a  'special  intention'  was 
made  known  by  the  introduction  of  words  implying  that 
sacrifice  was  received  in  memory  '  of  the  dead,  with 


larticular,  from  species=  species  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  <fc  Port,    the  'sacrificew 

special;  Ital.  speciale,  speziale.    Special  and  espe-    the  added  prayer  for  everlasting  rest  and  perpetual  light. 

it/fare  doublets.]  And  nobody   nowadays  seriousl: 


called  also  the 
oak  of  the  spear.  It 
mark  on  the  neck  or 
r  the  shoulder  of 
e  barbs,  and  is  reck- 
ed a  sure  sign  of  a 
d  horse. 


Spears. 

x.    and    b.     Ancient     Greek 
spears;   c.    Roman    pilum; 

d.  Ancient    British    spear; 

e.  Spetum  (temp.  Edward 
IV.  );  /.    Partisan    (temp. 
Henry  VII.);   g.    Partisan 
(temp.    Henry  VIII.  )  ;    h. 
Partisan  (temp.  James  I.); 
i  Pike  (temp.  Cromwell). 


A.  -Is  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to,  constituting,  or  noting  a  species 
or  sort. 

"  A  special  idea  is  called  by  the  schools  a  species."— 
Watt*:  Lot/ic. 

2.  Particular,  peculiar  ;  different  from  others  ;  out 
of  the  common  ;  extraordinary,  uncommon. 

"  I  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face, 
Which  I  could  fancy  more  than  any  other." 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 


owadays  seriously  protests  against  what 
would  have  been  denounced  at  one  time  as  reviving  pur* 
gatory." — London  Echo. 

special-Jury,  s.    [JURY.] 
special-license,  s.    [MARKIAGE-LICENSE,  i.] 
special-occupancy,  s.    [OCCUPANCY.] 
special-paper,  s. 

Law:  A  list  kept   in    court   for   putttng   down 
demurrers,  &c. ,  to  be  argued. 

special-plea,  s. 

Law:  A  plea  in  bar  in  a  criminal  matter,  not  be- 
ing a  plea  of  the  general  issue.    Such  pleas  are  of 


3.  Designed  for  a  particular  purpose  or  occasion ; 

One  of  the  long  pieces  fixed  transversely  to  the    affecting  a  particular  person.  ___  _  __ 

m  <Jr  body  of  a  cheval  defrise.  "O'Neal  .  .  .  was  made  denizen  by  a  special  act  of  par-  various  kinds  ;  as,  a  former  acquittal,  a  former  con 

Mmmy :  A  pump-rod.  liament." — Davits:  state  uf  Ireland.  viction,  or  a  pardon. 

cell,     chorus,     $nin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    (his;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-siou  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zliun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  --  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat, 
,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion. 


I 


special-pleader 

special-pleader.*. 

Law:  A  member  of  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court, 
whose  occupation  it  is  to  give  verbal  or  written 
opinions  on  matters  submitted  to  him,  and  to  draw 
pleadings,  civil  and  criminal,  and  such  practical 
proceedings  as  may  be  out  of  the  usual  course. 
'Eng.) 

special-pleading.  *. 

I.  Ord,  Lang.:  A  popular  term  for  the  specious 
but  unsound  or  unfair  argumentation  of  one  whose 
aim  is  victory  rather  than  truth. 

XI.  Law:  The  allegation  of  special  or  new  matter 
as  distinguished  from  a  direct  denial  of  matter 
previously  alleged  on  the  other  side. 

special-property,  ». 

Law:  A  qualified  or  limited  property,  as  the 
property  which  a  man  acquires  in  \.ild  animals  by 
reclaiming  them. 

special-tail,  *. 

Eng.  Law.:  Where  a  gift  is  restrained  to  certain 
heirs  of  the  donee's  body,  and  does  not  descend  to 
the  heirs  in  general. 

special-trust,  s. 

Law:  A  trust  which  names  some  object  which 
the  trustee  is  actively  to  carry  out. 

special-trustee,  s. 

Law:  A  trustee  charged  with  a  special  trust 
(Q.v.). 

special-verdict,  *. 

Lair:  A  verdict  by  which  the  jury  find  the  facts 
and  state  them  as  proved,  but  leave  ttie  law  to  be 
determined  by  the  court. 

"Sometimes,  if  there  arises  in  the  case  nny  difficult 
matter  of  law,  the  jury,  for  the  sake  of  better  informa- 
tion, and  to  avoid  the  danger  of  having  their  verdict  dis- 
regarded, will  find  a  special  verdict,  stating  the  naked 
fitrts,  as  they  find  them  to  be  proved,  and  praying  the 
advice  of  the  court  thereon  .  .  .  Another  method  of  find- 
ings species  of  special  verdict  is  when  the  jury  find  a 
verdict  generally  for  the  plaintiff,  but  subject  neverthe- 
less to  the  opinion  of  the  judge  or  the  court  above,  on  a 
special  case  stated  by  the  counsel  on  both  sides  with 
regard  to  a  matter  of  law."— Blackstone.-  Comment.,  bk. 
in.,  ch.  13. 

*special-vert,  s. 

Old  Laic :  (See  extract.) 

"Special-vert,  which  may  be  over  or  nether-vert,  or  both 
if  it  bears  fruit,  for  nothing  in  accounted  special-vert  but 
such  which  beureth  fruit  to  feed  the  deer." — yelson: 
Laws  Cone.  Game,  p.  231. 

spec  -ial-I§m  (C  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  special;  -ism.'} 
Devotion  to  a  special  or  particular  branch  of  a  pro- 
fession. (Used  at  first,  and  still  principally,  of 
particular  branches  of  medicine.) 

"  Specialisms,  doubtless  like  other  good  things,  are 
liable  to  abuse."—  Cubbold-  Human  Parasites,  p.  86. 

spec  -ial-Ist,  (C  assh),  s,  [Eng.  special;  -iaf.] 
One  who  devotes  himself  to  a  special  or  particular 
branch  of  a  profession,  art,  or  science;  one  who 
has  studied  and  acquired  a  special  knowledge  of 
or  skill  in  some  particular  subject. 

"  It  is  most  desirable  that  specialists  should,  from  time 
to  time,  overstep  the  narrow  limits  of  their  own  subject, 
and  judge  and  criticize  the  work  of  specialists  in  cognate 
branches."—  Athetiaum,  Oct.  14,  1882. 

spec-I-il  -I-tf  (C  as  sh),  s.    [Fr.  «p£ciaUf«.] 

1.  A  particular  matter  or  point;  a  specialty. 
"What  we  term  natural  selection  is  the  epitome  of  the 

improvements  acquired  by  specialization  in  the  process  of 
adaptation."— Oscar  Schmidt:  Doctrine  of  Descent,  p.  190. 

2.  That  property  by  which  a  person  or  thing  is 
specially  characterized ;  that  branch  of  a  profession, 
art,  or  science  to  which  one  has  specially  devoted 
himself,  and  in  which  he  has  acquired  a  special 
knowledge. 

3.  A  quality  or  attribute  peculiar  to  a  species. 

spec-ial-I-za  -tion  (c  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  special- 
iz(e);  -ation.] 

I  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  specializing;  the  act  of 
devoting  to  a  particular  use  or  function  ;  the  act  of 
devoting  one's  self  to  a  special  or  particular  branch 
of  study. 

"Ertreme  enthusiasm  for  specialization  in  study  has 
never  pervaded  this  country,  any  more  than  it  has  Eng- 
land, though  for  different  reasons."— Scribner's  Magazine, 
Dec.,  1878,  p.  2^0. 

II.  Biol.:  The  adaptation  of  a  particular  organ 
for  the  performance  of  a  particular  function.  Ani- 
mals of  low  organization  are  less  specialized  than 
those  higher  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  are  older  in 
geological  date.  As  they  ri.so.  organs  which  were 
originally  used  to  perform  several  functions  become 
more  and  more  limited  in  their  action,  and  conse- 
quently carry  it  out  more  effectively.  Many  causes 
have  contributed  to  this  end,  one  of  the  moat  potent 
being  natural  selection. 
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spec  ial  ize  (C  as  sh),  r.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  s/n  i -inl; 
•ize.  ] 

A.  Tranxitice : 

*1.  To  mention  specially  ;  to  specify. 

"Our  Savior  specinlizitty  and  nominating  the  placet*. " 
—Shelaati:  MiiTtir  of  Antichrist,  p.  261. 

2.  To  assign  a  specific  use  or  purpose  to ;  to  devote 
or  apply  to  a  specific  use  or  function. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  devote  one's  self  to  a  special  or 
particular  branch  of  stxidy. 

"Those  who  proceed  to  Part  II.  of  the  Classical  Tripos 
may  specialize  in  History,  Philosophy,  Philology,  or  Ar- 
chajology."  —  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

spec    ial-1?  (cassh),  «<ir.     [Eng. special;  -(;/.] 

1.  In    an    especial   manner;    particularly,    e.-pe- 
cially. 

"  Persons  who  were  not  specially  interested  in  n  public 
bill  very  seldom  petitioned  Parliament."—  Macnuhit/. 
Hist.  Enff.t  ch.  zix. 

2.  For  a  special  or  particular  purpose ;  as,  a  meet- 
ing specially  summoned. 

spec  -ial-t?  (C  as  sh),  subnt.  [The  same  word  as 
speciality  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

•1.  A  particular  point,  matter,  or  thing;  a  partic- 
ular. 

"Thespecialties  wherof  do  so  ferforth  in  the  first  chapi- 
ter of  this  boke  appere."— SiV  T.  Mure:   Works,  p.  103. 
*2.  A  special  term  or  article  in  a  contract. 
"  Let  specialties  be  therefore  drawn  between  us." 

Shafcesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

3.  That  property  by  which  a  person  or  thing  is 
specially  characterized ;  that  to  which  a  person  de- 
votes himself,  and  in  which  he  is  specially  versed ; 
speciality. 

II.  Law:    A  special  contract;  an  obligation   or 
bond ;  the  evidence  of  a  debt  by  deed  or  instrument ; 
such  a  debt  is  called  a  debt  by  specialty  in  distinc- 
tion from  simple  contract. 

specialty-debts,  s.  pi. 

Law :  Bonds,  mortgages,  debts  secured  by  writing 
under  seal, 

Spe  -de  (C  as  Bh).  s.  [Apseud9  sing,  from  species 
=  money  paid  by  tale,  by  confusion  with  Latin  spe- 
cie, abl.  sing,  of  species,  as,  paid  in  specie  =  in  visi- 
ble coin.]  Gold,  silver,  &c.,  coined  and  circulated 
as  a  medium  of  commerce  and  exchange ;  hard 
money,  coin;  in  contradistinction  to  paper-money, 
as  bank-notes,  bills,  &c. 

spe'-cie?  (c  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.=a  look,  appearance, 
kind,  sort,  from  speci'o=to  look,  to  see ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
especie ;  Ital.  spezie,  specie.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Visible  or  sensible  representation;  appear- 
ance to  the  senses  or  mind ;  sensible  or  intellectual 
representation ;  an  image. 

"Those  pretty  mirrors  .  .  .  transmit  the  species  of 
a  vast  excellency." — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  5. 

*2.  A  public  representation,  spectacle,  or  exhibi- 
tion ;  a  show.  (Bacon.) 

3.  A  kind,  a  sort,  a  variety,  a  description ;  as,  a 

lecies  of  wit,  a  species  of  cunning,  &c. 

*4.  Metal  coined  into  a  circulating  medium ;  coin, 
specie.  [In  Low  Latin  species,  from  having  the 
meaning  of  wares  in  general,  came  to  mean  valu- 
ables, precious  goods,  and  the  like.] 

"Rome  possessed  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  cir- 
culating species  of  its  time  than  any  European  city."— 
Arbuthnot:  On  Coins. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Biology:  A  somewhat  ambiguous  term  used  to 
denote  a  limited  group  of  organisms,  resembling 
each  other,  and  capable  of  reproducing  similar 
organisms,  animal  or  vegetable,  as  the  case  may  be. 
A  species  is  defined  by  Haeckel  (Gen.  Morphologte, 
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were  the  direct  descendants  from  and  had  the  char- 
acters of  primevally  created  forms  (Totidem  nu- 
meramus  species  quot  in  principio  format  sunt 
create),  and  in  this  he  was  followed  by  those  who 
accepted  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  in  a  strictly 
literal  sense.  Button  and  Cuvier,  leaving  the  ques- 
tion of  origin  on  one  side,  held  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  a  species  to  be  similarity  and  capability 
of  reproduction.  But  besides  varieties  and  races 
in  various  species  of  animals  and  plants,  dimor- 
phism, and  in  others  trimorphism,  exists,  so  that 
close  similarity  cannot  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  and 
the  value  attached  to  external  resemblances  varies 
in  the  case  of  different  observers.  At  a  later  date 
was  added  the  physiological  definition  that  all  tho 
individuals  of  every  species  were  capable  of  pro- 
ducing fertile  offspring,  by  intercrossing,  whereas 
sexual  intercourse  between  different  species  pro- 
duced only  sterile  offspring  or  was  actually  infer- 
tile; and,  although  subject  to  exceptions,  this 


specific-heat 

definition  is  generally  true.  The  descent  of  any 
given  series  of  individuals  from  a  single  pair,  or 
from  pairs  exactly  similar  to  each  other,  is  in  no 
case  capable  of  proof.  Darwin,  in  his  Origin  of 
Species,  says :  "  I  look  at  the  tenn  species  as  one 
arbitrarily  given  for  the  sake  of  convenience  to  a 
set  of  individuals  closely  resembling  eacli  other, 
and  that  it  does  not  essentially  differ  from  the  term 
variety,  which  is  given  to  less  distinct  and  more 
fluctuating  forms  (ch.  ii.).  [DARWINISM.]  That 
book  popularized  in  England  the  idea  of  the  muta- 
bility of  species,  the  chief  factor  in  which  Darwin 
believed  to  be  Natural  Selection,  though  he  after- 
ward modified  his  views  to  some  extent  as  to  its 
importance.  The  latest  theory  of  the  origin  of  spe- 
cies is  that  of  Physiological  Selection,  propounded 
by  Mr.  W.  G.  J.  Romanes,  F.  R.  S.,  who  holds  that 
many  species  have  arisen  on  account  of  variations 
in  the  reproductive  system,  leading  to  some  infer- 
tility with  parent  forms— mutual  sterility  being 
thus  regarded  as  one  of  the  conditions,  and  not  aa 
one  of  the  consequences  of  specific  differentiation. 
(Journal  Linn.  Hoc.,  ZoOl.,  July,  18S6 ;  see  also  Oscar 
Schmidt:  Doctrine  of  Descent,  ch.  v.) 

2.  Civil  Law:  The  form  or  shape  given  to  mate- 
rials ;  form,  figure. 

3.  Logic:  A  predicable  that  expresses  the  whole 
essence  of  its  subject  in  so  far  as  any  common  term 
can  express  it.    The  names  species  and  genus  are 
merely  relative,  and  the  same  common  term  may,  in 
one  case,  be  the  species  which  is  predicated  of  an 
individual,  and  in  another  case  the  individual  of 
which  a  species  is  predicated.    Thus,  the  individ- 
ual, George,   belongs  to  the  logical  species  man. 
while  man  is  an  individual  of  the  logical  species 
animal.    [SPECIFIC-DIFFERENCE.] 

"The  name  of  a  species  is  a  more  extensive  [i.  c.  com- 
prehensive] but  less  full  and  complete  term  thuu  that  of 
an  individual  .  .  .  since  the  species  may  be  predicated 
of  each  of  these."— Whatelu:  Logic,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  g  3. 

4.  Medicine: 

(1)  A  component  part  of  a  compound  medicine;  a 
simple. 

(2)  A  compound  powder  of  any  kind. 

spe-cl-fi  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  specify:  -able.]  That 
may  be  specified. 

spe-clf  Ic,  *spe-Clf -Ick,  a.&s.  [Fr.  specifigue, 
from  Lat.  specificus,  from  species  =  species,  and  facia 
= to  make ;  Sp.  especifico ;  Ital.  specifico.  ] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Pertaining  to,  characterizing,  or  constituting  a 
species,  possessing  the  peculiar  property  or  prop- 
erties of  a  thing,  which  constitute  its  species,  and: 
distinguish  it  from  other  things;  as,  the  specific  I 
qualities  of  a  plant,  the  specific  difference  between  ! 
virtue  and  vice,  &c. 

2.  Tending  or  intended  to  specify  or  particular- 
ize; definite,  precise;  as.a  specific  statement. 

3.  Specified  or  particularized ;  definite ;  as,  a  spe- 
cific sum. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  Having  a  certain  form  or  designation:; 
observing  a  certain  form ;  precise. 

2.  Medical:  Acting  upon  some  particular  orgai 
more  than  upon  others;  possessed  of    a   peculiar { 
efficacy  in  the  cure  of  a  particular  disease.    [B. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Something  certain  to  effect  tl 
purpose  for  wnich  it  is  used ;  an  unfailing  ageatoii 
remedy. 

2.  Mi'd.:  \   remedy  which  posse>ses   a    pecu 
efficacy  in  the  prevention  or  cure  of  a  particulai! 
disease;  an  unfailing  remedy. 

"The  speciflcks  usually  prescribed  in 
Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

specific-area,  s. 

Biol.:  The  space  over  which  any  individual  i 
distributed. 

tspeciflc-centers,  s.pl. 

Biol.:  The  points  at  which  particular  species  ar 
supposed  to  have  been  created:  according  to  thn> 
who  believe  that  each  has  originated  from  a  com 
mon  stock.  ( Woodward.) 

specific-character,  s.    [CHARACTER,  s.,  B.  2.] 

specific-difference,  s. 

Logic:  (See  extract.) 

"Spcciflck  difference   in  that  primary  attribute  whic 
distinguishes  each  species  from  one  another,  while  thi 
stand  ranked  under  the  same  general   nature  or  genu 
Though  wine  differs  from  the  other  liquids,  in  that  it 
the  juice  of  a  certain  fruit,  yet  this   is  but  a  general 
generick  difference;  for  it  does  not  distinguish  wine  frc 
cyder  or  perry;  the  specifick  difference  of  wine  therefor 
its  pressure  from  the  grape." — Watts:  Logic. 

specific-gravity,  s.    [GRAVITY.] 
specific-heat,  s.    [HEAT,«.] 
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specific-legacy 

specific-legacy,  s. 

Law:  A  bequest  of  a  particular  thing,  as  of  a 
particular  piece  of  furniture,  specified  and  distin- 
guished from  all  others. 

specific-name,  s. 

.Yaf.  Science:  The  scientific  name  by  which  one 
species  is  distinguished  from  another.  Linnseus 
introduced  the  binomial  system  of  nomenclature,  in 
•which  the  first  word  is  the  generic,  and  the  second 
the  specific  name.  Thus  the  lion  and  the  wild  cat 
both  belong  to  the  genus  Felis,  but  the  specific 
name  of  the  first  is  leo.  and  of  the  second  catus ;  the 
potato  and  the  egg-plant  both  belong  to  the  genus 
Solanum,but  the  specific  nameof  thefirst  istubero- 
3U7tt,  and  of  the  second  esculentum.  In  t  lie  trinomial 
system,  sometimes  adopted  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  between  varieties  and  species,  the 
second  name  is  specific  and  the  third  varietal ;  as, 
Sciurwi  (indicating  the  genus)  caniceps  (the  spe- 
cies) pygeri/thriu  (the  variety). 

specif -Ic-al,«spe-clf-lc-all,a.  [Eng.speci/tc; 
-ai.j  The  same  as  SPECIFIC,  A.  (q.  v.). 

spe  $If  '-Ic-al-lf ,  adr.  [Eng.  specifical ;-!».]  In 
a  specific  manner;  according  to  the  nature  or  char- 
acter of  the  species ;  definitely,  particularly. 

"Here  the  intended  punishment  is  explained  specific- 
ally."—  Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iv.,  tj  6. 

spe-9lf'-Ic-al-ness,s.  [English  specifical;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  epecifical. 

'BpS-cIf'-I-ciite,  v.  t.  [Lat.  specificatus,  pa.  par. 
of  gpecifico,  from  species=species,  and  facio=to 
make.]  To  mark,  note,  show,  or  designate  the  spe- 
cies or  the  distinguishing  particulars  of  a  thing ;  to 
specify. 

"Any  particular,  specificating,  concurrent,  new  imper- 
ate  act  of  the  divine  special  providence."— Half:  Ori<j.  of 
Mankind,  p.  40. 

spes-I-fl-ca  -tlon,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  specifying  or  determining  by  a  mark 
or  limit ;  notation  of  limits. 

"  This  sptciflcat ion  or  limitation  of  the  question,  hin- 
;  dere  the  disputers  from  wandering  away  from  the  precise 
point  of  enquiry." — Watts. 

'      2.  The  declaration  or  designation  of  particulars  ; 
.  particular  mention. 

"A  specification  of  a  few  improvements  will   add  but 

little  to  the  sum  of  my  transgressions." — Knox:  University 

.;/  Oxford. 

3.  A  particular  and  detailed  account;  specif.,  a 
'  statement  of  particulars  describing  the  dimensions, 
i  peculiarities,  materials,  &c.,  of  a  work  to  be  exe- 
cuted, as  in  architecture,  civil  engineering,  build- 

'  ing,  drainage,  or  the  like.  A  person  wishing  to  take 
•  out  a  patentfor  any  invention  is  required  to  furnish 

a  specification  of  his  invention,  in  which  its  nature 

must  be  particularly  described. 

4.  An  article,  item,  or  particular  specified. 
*5.  Specific  character. 

"The  scion  gives  goodness  to  the  plant,  and  a  specifica- 
tion to  the  fruit."— Bp.  Hall:  Christ  Mystical. 

spg-9lf  -Ic-ness,  s.  [Eng.  specific;  -ness.]  The 
•quality  or  state  of  being  specific. 

spe9  -I-fy,  *spec-i-fie,  v.  t.  [Fr.  specifier,  from 
Lat.  specifico,  only  found  in  the  pa.  par.  specifica- 
L'lis,  from  8pec;7i™s=specific  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
fnpecificar ;  Ital.  specificare.]  To  mention  or  name 
Specifically  or  distinctively ;  to  designate  in  words, 
so  as  to  distinguish  from  anything  else. 

"The  particulars  are  specified  at  the  conclusion." — 
"ope:  Homer's  Odyssey.  (Postsc.) 

spec'-I-Djen,  s.  [Latin,  from  specio=to  see,  to 
ook  at.J 

1.  Apart  or  small  portion  of  anything  intended 
o  exhibit  or  illustrate  the  kind  or  nature  of  the 
vhole  or  of  something  not  exhibited  ;  a  sample. 

"  From  the  fragments  picks 
His  specimen,  if  haply  intervein'd 
With  sparkling  mineral." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

|  2.  An   illustration,    an    example,    a    sample,    an 
catenae. 

They  were  perhaps  the  two  most  remarkable  specimens 
at  the  world  could  show  of  perverse  absurdity  " —  Vacau- 
ll:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ivi. 

lltis  sometimes  used  adjectively;  as,  a  specimen 
py,  &c. 


,=,r    -  =..  xcassll),s.  [Eng.speci(es),1  suff. 
Ihe  doctrine  of  species. 

I  *sp€-cl-os  -1-tf  (c  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  specious;  •ity.'] 
I  ?•  A  beautiful  scone,  spectacle,  or  show ;  beauty. 
;-.  Ihe  quality  or  state  of  being  specious;    spe- 
msness ;  a  specious  show. 
'"So great  a  glory  as  all  the  up. 
*uld  not  equalize."— H.  More:  On 
'-.So- 


>ecio8ities  of  the  world 
>n  Godliness,  bk.  iii.,  ch. 
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Spe  -Clous,  a.  fFr.  specieux,  from  Lat.  speciosus 
=  beautiful,  from  specio=to  see.] 

*1.  Beautiful;  pleasing  to  the  eye ;  fair,  showy. 

"  AH  sweet  to  the  smell  as  specious  to  the  sight."— Ful- 
ler.- PisgahSi'jht,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii.,  §6. 

2.  Apparently  right;  superficially  fair,  just,  or 
correct ;  plausible ;  appearing  well  at  first  sight. 

"  It  was  a  sin  for  which  speciftus  names  and  pretexts 
might  be  found."—  Macinitay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*3.  Making  a  fair  outward  show. 

"  I  propose  next  to  describe  the  specious  or  decent  man. 
By  the  decent  inuii ,  I  menn  him  who  governs  all  his  actions 
by  appearances." — Gilpin;  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  5. 

spe  '-CiOUS-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  specious;  -ly.']  In  a 
specious  manner :  with  a  fair  show  or  appearance ; 
plausibly  ;  with  show  of  right  or  justice. 

"  What  may  be  said  speciously  enough  to  persuade."— 
Bolingbroke;  On  History,  let.  8. 

spe  -cious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  specious;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  specious ;  fair  or  plausible 
appearance;  plausibleness. 

speck  (l),*specke,  *spekke,«.  [A.  S.  specca= 
a  spot,  mark.  From  the  same  root  as  spew  (q.  y.) ; 
cf.  Low  Ger.  apaken—to  spot  with  wet;  spakig= 
spotted  with  wet.] 

1.  A  spot,  a  stain,  a  blemish;  a  small  place  or 
anything  which  is  discolored  with  some  foreign 
matter  or  substance,  or  is  of  a  color  different  from 
that  of  the  main  body. 

"The  bottom  consisting  of  gray  sand,  with  black 
specks."— Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  A  minute  particle  or  patch. 

"  First  a  speck,  and  then  a  vulture, 
Till  the  air  is  dark  with  pinions." 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  xix. 

speck  (2),  s.    [But.  spefc=fat,] 
1.  Blubber;  the  fat  of  whales  and  other  mam- 
malia. 
*2.  Bacon. 

speck-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  block  used  in  stripping  the  blubber  of  a 
whale.  Through  it  the  speck-fall,  a  purchase,  is 
rove,  the  blocks  being  made  fast  to  the  blubber-guy. 

speck-falls,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  The  ropes  of  the  speck-block  (q.  v.). 

speck,  r.  t.  [SPECK,  s.]  To  spot;  to  mark  or 
stain,  as  with  spots  or  drops. 

"  Of  white,  or  blue,  or  speck'd  with  gold." 

Gay:  To  a  Lady,  Ep.  13. 

Spec  -kle.s.    [A  dimin.  of  speck  (1),  s.  (q,  v.)]    A 
little  speck  or  spot  in  anything  of  a  different  sub- 
stance or  color  from  that  of  the  thing  itself. 
"An  huge  great  serpent  all  with  speckles  pide." 

Spenser:   Virgil's  Onat. 

spec  -kle,  v.  t.  [SPECKLE,  s.]  To  mark  with 
speckles  or  small  spots  of  a  different  color  from  that 
of  the  ground  or  surface. 

spec  -kled  (le  as  el),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [SPECKLE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Marked  with  specks  or  speckles  ; 
variegated  with  spots  of  a  different  color  from  that 
of  the  ground  or  surface. 

"  Turning  fierce  her  speckled  taile  advaunst." 

Spenser:  f.  Q.,  I.  i.  17. 

II.  Her.:  Spotted  over  with  another  tincture. 
speckled-beauty,  s. 

Entom.:  A  European  geometer  moth,  Cleora  vidu- 
aria. 

speckled-emys,  s. 

ZoGl. :  Emi/K  bealif,  about  five  inches  long,  a 
native  of  China. 

speckled-footman,  s. 

Entom. :  A  European  ursine  moth,  Eulepia  cri- 
6  rum. 

Speckled  Indians,  s. 

Ethnol.:  The  Pintos,  a  North  American  tribe. 

speckled-yellow, «. 

Entom. :  A  European  geometer  moth,  Venilia 
maculaia. 

speckled-yellow  butterfly,  s. 

Entom.:  Lasiommata  cefjeria,  a  European  but- 
terfly. The  larva  feeds  on  Triticum  repens  and 
other  grasses. 

spec  -kled-ness  (le  as  el),  s.  [Eng.  speckled ,* 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  speckled. 

speck -ly5,  a.  [English  speckl(e) ;  -y.]  Specked, 
speckled. 

"Among  these  the  breed  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  a  spechty, 
old-fashioned  looking  fowl." — Lomitm  Daily  Telegraph. 


specs,  specks,  *nfe*f.  pi. 
abbreviation  for  spectacles  i 


spectacle 

speck-sion-eer  ,  spec-tion-eer',  s.  [SPECK  (2), 
subst.]  In  whale-fishing,  the  chief  harpooner,  who 
has  also  the  direction  of  the  cutting  operations  in 
clearing  the  whale  of  its  blubber  and  bones. 

"  The  dignitary  who  has  charge  of  the  stowage  is  known 
Hsthespectioneer,  which  a  very  slight  philological  knowl- 
edge enables  any  one  to  see  has  nothing  to  do  with  in- 
spection, but  is  a  derivative  of  the  word  '  spek,'  fat,  or 
blubber."— London  Standard. 

[See  def.]    A  familiar 
spectacles  (q.  v.). 
"He  wore  green  specs  with  a  tortoise-shell  rim." 

Bar  ham:  Ing.  Legends;  Knight  and  Lady, 

*spec'-ta-ble,  a.  [Lat.  spectabilis,  from  specto= 
to  see.]  [SPECTACLE.]  Visible,  remarkable. 

"Such  corners  where  divers  streets  met,  and  so  more 
spectacle  to  many  passengers."— Adams:  Works,  i.  104. 

spec  -ta-cle,  *spek-ta-kel,  s.  [Fr.  spectacle, 
from  Lat.  8pectaculum=a.  show,  from  sprcto—  to  see, 
from  spectum,  sup.  of  specio=to  see;  Sp.  espectac- 
ulo;  Ital.  spettacolo.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  show;  a  gazing-stock;  something  exhibited 
to  the  view  as  eminently  remarkable  or  unusual 
and  worthy  of  special  notice ;  specif.,  a  pageant,  a 
gorgeous  or  splendid  show,  an  exhibition  attractive 
to  the  eye. 

"We  are  made  a  spectacle  unto  the  world,  and  to  angels 
and  to  men." — 1  Corinth,  iv.  9. 

2.  Anything  seen ;  a  sight,  a  prospect. 

"  Neerwinden  waa  a  spectacle  at  which  the  oldest  sol- 
diers stood  aghast."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

*3.  A  glass  through  which  to  view  objects. 
"  Poverte  a  spektakel  is,  as  thinketh  me, 
Thurgh  which  he  may  his  very  frendes  see." 

Chaucer;  C.  T.,  6,786. 

4.  (PL):  A  familiar  and  in  valuable  optical  instru- 
ment used  to  assist  or  correct  defects  of  vision. 
They  are  frequently  also  called  eye-glasses,  though 
properly  this  term  is  applied  to  spectacles  which 
are  merely  fixed  on  the  nose.  Spectacles  consist  of 
two  oval  or  circular  lenses  mounted  in  a  light  metal 
frame,  composed  of  the  bows,  bridge,  and  sides  or 
temples.  The  frame  is  so  constructed  as  to  rest,  on 
and  adhere  to  the  nose  and  temples,  and  keep  the 
lenses  in  their  proper  position.  Short  sight  is  the 
habitual  accommodation  of  the  eyes  for  a  distance 
less  than  that  of  ordinary  vision,  so  that  persons 
affected  in  this  way  only  see  very  near  objects  dis- 
tinctly.- Its  usual  cause  is  a  too  great  convexity  of 
the  cornea  or  of  the  crystalline  lens;  the  eye  being 
too  convergent,  the  focus,  in  place  of  forming  on 
the  retina,  is  formed  in  front,  so  that  the  image  is 
indistinct.  It  may  be  remedied  by  means  of  diverg- 
ing glasses,  which,  in  making  the  rays  deviate  from 
their  common  axis,  throw  the  focus  farther  back, 
and  cause  the  image  to  be  formed  on  the  retina. 
Long  sight  is  the  contrary  of  short  sight;  the  eye 
can  see  distant  objects  very  well,  but  cannot  dis- 
tinguish those  whicli  are  very  near.  The  eye  is  not 
sufficiently  convergent,  and  hence  the  image  of 
objects  13  formed  beyond  the  retina ;  but  if  the 
objects  are  removed  farther  off,  the  image  ap- 
proaches the  retina,  and  when  they  are  at  a  suita- 
ble distance  is  exactly  formed  upon  it,  so  that  the 
objects  are  clearly  seen.  Long  sight  is  corrected  b 
means  of  converging  lenses.  These  glasses  bring 
the  rays  together  before  their  entrance  into  the  eye, 
and  therefore,  if  the  converging  power  is  properly 
chosen,  the  image  will  be  formed  exactly  on  the 
retina.  Generally  speaking,  numbers  are  engraved 
on  these  glasses,  which  express  their  focal  length 
in  inches.  The  spectacles  must  be  so  chosen  that 
they  are/  close  to  the  eye,  and  that  they  make  the 
distance  of  distinct  vision  ten  or  twelve  inches. 
(Ganot.) 

Astigmatic  vision  is  a  defect  of  the  eyes  in  which 
the  focus  of  the  crystalline  lens  is  different  in  differ- 
ent azimuths.  Thus,  if  vision  is  directed  to  a  figure, 
as  in  the  margin,  in  strong  black  lines  and  on  a 
larger  scale,  some  of  the  lines  may  be  seen  sharply 
defined,  while  others  are  blurred.  These  defects 
can  be  remedied  by  spectacles 
in  which  the  focus  differs  in  dif- 
ferent azimuths,  and  extreme 
cases  have  been  known  in  which 
cylindrical  lenses  (i.  e.,  lenses 
with  no  focus  at  all  in  one  direc- 
tion, but  a  strong  focus  in  some 
other — a  segment  of  a  cylinder 
instead  of  a  sphere)  have  been 
required.  Astigmatism  more 
than  any  other  defect  requires 

thorough  study  by  an  oculist,  as    Test-lines  for  As- 
the  focus  of  the  eyes  is  apt  to  be         tigmatism. 


the  focus  of  the  eyes  is  apt  to  be 
normal  in  some  directions,  and 
this  masks  it,  while  yet  the  vain  effort  to  define  the 
object  in  all  parts  causes  constant  distress  and 
pain.  There  are  also  tinted,  gray,  or  smoke-gray 
spectacles  to  protect  sensitive  eyes  from  too  much 
light.  Mere  weakness  of  the  eyes  is  not  benefited 
by  spectacles,  unless  by  the  protective  kind.  Wire- 
gauze  spectacles  are  used  to  exclude  dust  and 


oil,    bfiy;     pout,    JcSwl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this,     sin,     ag;     expect,     JCenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
•nan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    <fec.  =  bel,     del. 


spectacle-maker 


3782 


spectrum-analysis 


&shes.  Divided  spectacles  have  each  lens  composed 
of  two  semicircles  of  different  foci  neatly  united ; 
one  half  for  looking  at  distant  objects,  the  other  for 
examining  things  near  the  eye.  [GOGGLES,  PERI- 

SCOPIC-SPECTACLES.] 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  The  eye ;  the  organ  of  vision. 

"Bid  mine  eyes  be  packing  with  my  heart, 
And  called  them  blind  and  dusky  spectacles 
For  losing  ken  of  Albion's  wished  coast." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  PI.  II.,  iil.  2. 

2.  (PL):  Anything  which  assists  or  aids  the  Intel-    spectrum, 
lectual  vision.  «spec-tral  -I-tf ,  s.    [Eng.  spectral;  -irj/.]    Any 

"  Shakespeare  was  naturally  learned;  he  needed  not  the    tj,jn|,  of  a  spectral  nature. 
spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature;  he  looked  inward  and 
found  her  there." — Dryden:  On  Dramatic  Poesy. 
spectacle-maker,  8.  One  who  makes  spectacles, 
spectacle-snake,  s.    [SPECTACLED-COBRA.] 
spec  -ta-cled  (le  as  $1),  a.     [Eng.  spectacl(e} ; 

•ed.]    Wearing,  or  assisted  by,  spectacles ;  having    <rum  =  a  vision,  from  specto  =  to  see ;  Sp.  espectro ; 
spectacles  on  the  nose.  Hal.  gpettro.] 

"All  tongues  speak  of  him;  and  the  bleared  sighta  \f  Qra.  Lang.:  An  apparition,  a  ghost,  a  spirit 

the  appearance  of  one  who  is  dead. 

"  Roused  from  their  slumbers, 
In  grim  array  the  grisly  spectres  rise." 


and  form  the  standard  of  reference.    By  combining 
prisms  of  different  refractive  and  dispersive  powers, 

.- 


'spec  -ter,  s.    [SPECTRE.] 

spec  tra,  s.  pi.    [SPECTRUM.]  S'stroug'spectrum  majTbe  obtained  without.  dehVc- 

spec -tral,  a.    [Eng.  spect(e)r,  spectr(um) ;  adj.    tion.    Such  prisms  may  bo  contained  in  quite  a  small 
suit,  -ai.]  tube  with  slit  and  lens,  and  are  called  Direct-vision 

1.  Of    or    pertaining    to    a   specter ;    ghostlike,    Spectroscopes,  which  are    much  used  for  micro- 
ghostly,  scopic  observation.    Instruments    specially  titt«'il 

"Above,  the  spectral  glacier*  shone."  for  the  purpose  are  called  Star  Spectroscopes,  and 

Longfellow.  Excelsior.       there   are   also  special    Sun  Spectroscopes,    such 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  solar  or  prismatic  spectrum ;    being  necessarily  different  in  practical  details  from 
pertaining  to  spectra  ;  produced  by  the  aid  of  the    ordinary  or  Chemical  Spectroscopes.    Of  lati- years, 
spectrum;  exhibiting  the  hues   of  the   prismatic    it  has  become  very  usual  to  empl"ytli"  spectra  from 

diffraction-gratings  instead  of  prism*.  The  higher- 
order  spectra  thus  produced  are  very  pure,  and  have 
the  advantage  of  giving  the  lines  in  the  true  posi- 


"  Ghastly  specialities  prowling  round  him." — Carlylt: 
Life  of  Sterling,  pt.  i.,  ch.  1. 

spec  -tral-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  spectral;  -ly.]  In  a 
spectral  or  ghostly  manner. 

spec -tre  (tre  as  ter),  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  spec- 


Are  spectacled  to  see  him. 

Shakcsp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

spectacled-bear,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Ursus  ornatus,  about  forty  inches  long, 
from  the  mountainous  regions  of  Chili.    The  gen- 
eral color  is  black,  but  the  animal  has  a  light-    the  phasmidffi  (q.  v.). 
colored  ring  around  each  eye,  not  unlike  a  ,large 
pair  of  old-fashioned  spectacles. 

spectacled-cobra, 


tion  due  to  their  relative  wave-lengths  alone,  while 
prisms  compress  some  groups  of  lines,  and  extend 
others,  according  to  the  peculiar  dispersion  of  the 

§'a>s.    Spectroscopes  thus  constructed  are  called 
rating  Spectroscopes. 

spec-tr6-scop  -Ic,  spec-trft  scop  '-Ic-al,  adj. 
[Eng.  spectroscnp(e);  -t'c,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  spectroscope  or  spectroscopy. 

"  Huggins  has  applied  spectroscopic  observation  to  the 
determining  of  the  proper  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies." — Knight:  Diet.  Mechanics,  s.  v.  Spectroscope. 


Blair    The  Grave 


ZoOl. :  Any  variety  of  Naja  tripudians,  in  which 
the  spectacle-like  markings  on  the  hood  are  well- 
developed.  The  natives  of  India  say  that  these 


aeveiopeu.     ±u«  uam      *ji  AH*.      =aj  mn».  ,,  *srjec  -tred  (tred 

markings  are  more  distinct  in  the  snakes  that  are  d  f  Haunted  with 

met  with  in  and  near  towns  than  in  those  which  fre-  ^a-J             ,,~,~ 
quent  the  open  and  hill  country. 


Spec-tr6-sc5p  -Ic-al-l? ,  adv.  [English  spectro- 
.  scopical;  -!«•]  In  a  spectroscopic  manner;  by 
2.  Entom. :  One  of  the  many  popular  names  of  means  ot  the  spectroscope. 

"Various  portions  of  the  plants  were  reduced  to  ashes, 
and  tested  spectroscopically  for  lithium." — Leisure  Hour, 
Jan.,  1885,  p.  68. 

spec  tros -c&-plst,  s.  [English  spectroscop(e) ; 
-ist.]  One  who  uses  the  spectroscope;  one  who  is 
skilled  in  spectroscopy. 

spec-tros -cft-pyS  s.  [Eng.  spectroscop(e)  ;  -y.] 
That  branch  of  science  which  is  concerned  with  the 


spectre-bat,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Vampyrus  spectrum.    [VAMPIRE.] 
spectre-shrimp,  s.    [SKELETON-SCREW.] 
spectre-tarsier,  «.    [TARSIUS.] 
•spec -tred  (tred  asterd),a.    [Eng.  spect(e)r; 
"   specters. 


tpectred  solitude  of  sle 
Wolcott:  P 


-Ic-al,    adj.    [Eng. 


r,  p.  44. 


quent  the  opei 

spectacled-shrimp, s.    [SKELETON-SCREW.] 

spectacled-stenoderm,  s.  -icoi.]   Of  or    , 

ZoOl. :  Stenoderma  perspicillatum.  from  the  West    or  determined  by  spectrology. 

Indies,  Guiana,  and  Brazil.  It  is  about  four  inches  spec-trol  -6- j£f,  subst.  [Eng.  spectrum,  and  Gr. 
in  length,  and  from  sixteen  to  twenty  in  wing  ex-  iOqos=&  word,  a  discourse.]  That  branch  of  science 
panse ;  fur  light-brown,  with  a  whitish  arch  over  wnich  determines  the  constituent  elements  and 
each  eye.  Called  also  Spectacled  Vampire.  other  conditions  of  bodies  by  examination  of  their 

spectacled-vampire,   s.     [SPECTACLED-STEXO-   spectra. 
DEEM.] 

spgc-tac  -u-lar,  adj.     [Lat.  spectacul(um)  = 
spectacle  (q.  v.) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -or.l 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  spectacle 
show  cromecer  or  oiuui    tipijaiaiu:,   appnuu  w   mo   ojo-    v 

"This  spectacular  episode  is  well  worth  seeing  as  a    piece  of  a  spectroscope  for  measuring  the  position    P 


use  of  the  spectroscope  and  with  spectral  analysis. 
trum  (pi.  'spec -trums,  spec -tra.), «. 
.n  appearance,  image,  apparition,  specter 


*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  specter. 

"Lavater  puts  solitariness  a  main  cause  of  such  spto* 
trurus  or  apparitions."—  Burton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  pt. 
iii.  §4,  p.  2. 

2.  Optics:  The  colored  image  or  images  produced 


stage 


'  «•  1887' 


' 


•2   Pertaining  to  spectacles  or  glasses  to  assist    ^^S  fetHSrSM 


how  a  beam  of  liffbt 
inclination  tliesur- 

1     i--  iili\  ion-;   tint  hv 
if    wnrrl    hfin^   art        *enic  vi  a  V*D*JOUI   *»iuu*u»»»,  ""«    »^    »=  uuviviuo    i 

um'nts  wh icl  ate    ™ng  a  prism  with  twoniclined  surface8,_the  beam 


*spec-ta-tion,s.    [Lat.  spectatio,  from  spectatus,    for  spectrum  analysis.    With  a  single  glass  prism,    linuids  - 

)B.par.olspecto=talook.}     Regard, respect,  look,    the  few  most  prominent  lines  in  a  solar  spectrum    s^t  jn  a""candle-fla"me— always  yield  an  unbroken 

n,  by  using  a  narrow  slit  to  admit  the    band  of  colors  shading  into  one  another;  this  is 


lid's  heated  to  incandescence — as  the  particles  of 
pa.  par.  ot«pecIo=toiooK.j     Kegaru,  respect,  IOOK,    the  few  i 

"This  simple  spectation  of  the  lungs  is  differenced  light,  which  was  the  first  great  improvement  made  cBUed'a'cont^nuou's^pliCtrlim.  Incandescent  gases 
from  that  which  concomitates  a  pleurisy."— Harvey.-  On  upon  Newton's  experiment,  since  a  hole  or  wide  generally  yield  lines  or  bands  only,  and  this  is  a 
Consumption.  slit  gives  confusion  of  effect.  The  second  great  ijne  or  banded  spectrum.  When  portions  of  what 

from  & 

who  sees  or  behold^ ;  one  who  loolcs  on ;  especially    through  the  prism.    Finally,  a  small  telescope  was    wafes  ~of  such  a  length  as  cause  visual  effects,  there 
one  who  is  present  at  a  show  or  spectacle.  mounted  behind  the  prism,  to  magnify  and  define    are  many  more  beyond  the  red  at  one  end  of  the 

"Plays  are  feasts,  the  image  thus  obtained.    The  whole  arranged  on  a    spectrum  and  the  violet  at  the  other,  which  pro- 

Poets  the  cooks,  and  the  spectators  guests;  table,  with  means  of  adjusting  the  collimatinK  and    duce  powerful  chemical  and  heating  effects.    This 

The  actors,  waiters.  eye-tubes  at  the  proper  angles  with  the  prism,  forms    portion  is  sometimes  called  the  Invisible  Spectrum, 

Carew.  McDavenant's  Play,       the  ordinary  single-prism  Spectroscope.    Further    sometimes   described    as   the  Ultra-red  or  Ultra- 

*spec-ta-tbr -I-al,  a  [Eng.  spectator;  -ial.]  Of  prisms  maybe  added  to  increase  the  dispersion,  and  Ti0]Pt  spectrum.  Its  length  greatly  exceeds  that  of 
or  pertaining  to  a  spectator  or  spectators.  as  many  as  eleven  have  been  used,  but  it  is  more  the  visible  spectrum,  and  it  is  found  to  comprise 

"I  must  appeal  to  your  spectatorial  wisdom."-S(«€l«:    usual  to   em-  lines  and  bands  precisely  analogous  to  those  occur-  I 

Spectator,  No ^492.  plo^  half  the  ^^Si          ring  in  the  luminous  portion.  [SPECTRUM-ANALYSIS 

spectrum-analysis,  s. 

Physics  and  Chemistry :  The  determination  of  the 
chemical  composition,  the  physical  condition,  or 
both,  of  any  body  by  the  Spectrum  (q.  v.)  of  the 
light  which  it  emits  or  suffers  to  pass  through  it, 
under   certain  conditions.     For   such    determina- 
tions an  instrument  is  used  called  the  Spectroscope 
(q.  v.).  which  employs  the  light  passing  through 
very  narrow  slit,  and,  by  using  more  prisms  tli 
one,  disperses  or  separates  the  colors  a  great  d 
more  than  one  prism  alone  can  do.     The  humi 
eye  is  totally  unable  to  judge  of  the  real  compone 


action  of  events. 

spec-ta-to'-rl-um,  subst.  [SPECTATORIO.]  Any 
large  theater  or  building  for  the  production  of 
great  spectacles. 

*spec-ta  -tor-  Ship,  s.    [Eng.  spectator ;  -ship.] 

1.  The  office,  quality,  or  position  of  a  spectator. 

2.  The  act  of  beholding. 

"Thou  stand'st  i'  th'  state  of  hanging,  or  of  some  death 
more  long  in  spectatorship,  and  crueler  in  suffering." 
— Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  2. 


portion,  to  re- 
flect them 
back  again 
through  the 
upper  ends, 
thus  u  sing 
eacll  prism 
twice.  A  r- 
rangements 


Simple  Form  of  Spectroscope 
are  often  added  for  throwing  the  i 


colors  of  anv  light  presented  to  it ;  not  only  does  a 
image  of  a  micro-    mixture  of  all  colors  appear  white,  but  so  do  ml 

meter  scale  upon  the  spectrum  [SPECTROMETER], or    simple  pairs  of  colors;  and.  similarly,  two  apj 
1  over  half  of  the    ently  similar  shades  of  color,  may  be  quite 


tspec-ta'-trSss,  'spSc-ta  -trlx,  s.    [Eng.  spec-  a  reflecting  prism  maybe  placed  OTO.  uon  «.  „..=  u«u.j   .,.«,..„.  ~ ---.  . 

»afor:  -ess;  Lat.  spectatrijc.]    A  female  spectator  slit  to  reflect  the  solar  spectrum  into  the  instru-  ferently  constituted,  the  one  being  perhaps  a  MOT 

or  beholder.  ment  for  comparison  with  the  one  under  observa-  color,  while  the  other  is  really  a  compound.    ID 

"  Spectatress  both  and  spectacle,  a  sad  tion.    It  is  in  this  way  that  spectra  are  compared  prism  never  errs,  but  rigidly  sorts  out  ( 

And  silent  cipher."        Cowper.-  Task,  i.  476.  with  the  solar  lines,  which  are  carefully  mapped,  presented  to  it  under  all  the  separate  wave-le 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work, 


what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,     there;     pine,     pit, 
who,     son;     mute,    cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
SB,    oe  =  6; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


BO. 
qu 


P«t, 

r    l£W. 


specular 

of  which  it  is  composed,  each  one  having  its  own 
invariable  place  in  the  spectrum  of  a  beam  of  ideal 
white  light. 

A  vast  mass  of  commercial  spectrum  analysis 
consists  of  the  study  of  simple  absorption  spectra. 
Most  of  the  color  we  see  around  us  is  really  of  the 
nature  of  a  shadow;  the  colored  body  absorbs 
among  its  molecules  many  of  the  constituent  rays 
of  the  white  light  which  falls  upon  it,  and  the  color 
we  see  consists  of  the  remainder.  It  is  the  same 
with  colored  transparent  bodies ;  a  red  glass  does 
not  turn  all  the  light  into  red,  but  simply  stops  or 
absorbs  all  the  rays  except  those  which  make  up 
the  red.  This  is  shown  by  spectrum  analysis  of  the 
light  which  has  passed  through  any  such  body,  or 
been  reflected  from  it;  various  dark  bands  are  cut 
out  of  the  white-light  spectrum.  If  glass  cells  are 
filled  with  various  colored  fluids,  and  interposed 
between  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope  and  some 
source  of  light  which  gives  a  complete  continuous 
spectrum,  the  various  bands  cut  out  are  observed. 
These  bands  are  invariable  for  the  same  substance, 
in  the  same  state— i.  e.,  of  dilution  or  otherwise— 
aud  hence  we  have  an  analysis  which  is  very  power- 
ful as  regards  adulteration.  Thus,  an  alcoholic 
solution  with  a  decoction  of  logwood,  &c.,  can  be 
made  up  so  as  to  precisely  imitate  to  the  eye  the 
color  of  port  wine.  But  the  spectroscope  cannot 
be  so  cheated ;  the  spectrum  of  port  wine  cannot 
be  imitated  by  anything  else;  though  the  visual 
total  may  appear  the  same,  the  prism  will  sort  out 
the  imitation  with  different  constituents.  It  has 
been  found  that  up  to  a  certain  age  even  the  year 
of  the  vintage  can  be  thus  determined.  So,  again, 
healthy  blood  gives  a  quite  different  absorption 
spectrum  from  blood  poisoned  by  carbonic  oxide. 
The  prism  is  thus  used  daily  to  test  the  validity  of 
many  commercial  products.  It  should  be  observed 
that  numerous  apparently  clear  and  colorless  sub- 
stances show  very  strong  absorption  bands,  e.  g., 
olutions  of  didynium. 

Analysis  of  the  rays  emitted  by  luminous  bodies 
irows  light  upon  both  their  chemical  constitution 
nd  physical  condition.  A  solid  or  liquid  substance 
eated  to  a  high  temperature  gives  a  continuous 
pectrum.  [SPECTRUM. 1  It  first  becomes  red,  rep- 
esenting  the  slowest  viorations  as  taken  up  by  its 
molecules.  Gradually  the  yellow,  green,  and, 
nally,  blue  rays  are  added  as  quicker  and  more 
nergetic  vibrations  are  imparted,  till  it  becomes  a 
rhite  or  even  bluish  color,  but  the  spectrum  is 
Iways  continuous  so  far  as  it  goes.  Therefore  a 
ontinuous  spectrum  is  presumptive  proof  of  the 
>ody  being  in  a  solid  or  liquid  state.  On  the  other 
and,  every  substance  heated  sufficiently  to  become 
uminous,  as  gas  or  vapor,  when  at  a  low  pressure, 
ives  a  spectrum  of  bright  lines  or  bands  only.  It 
n  this  localization  which  causes  the  color  of  the 
ame ;  and  the  spectrum  of  each  of  the  known  ele- 
ments is  so  well  recognized,  that  new  lines  are 
roofs  of  the  presence  of  some  unknown  chemical 
lement,  several  of  which  have  been  discovered  in 
his  manner.  Thus  the  spectrum  of  the  vapor  of  a 
ubstanco,  when  ignited  in  the  electric  arc  or  iu  a 
acuum  tube,  is  another  searching  method  of 
hemical  analysis.  It  is  found,  however,  that  as 
he  density  is  increased  the  linos  in  the  spectrum  of 
luminous  gas  are  widened  or  thickened.  Gradu- 
lly  these  widened  bands  approach  each  other, 
until,  at  a  great  pressure,  the  spectrum  becomes 
ontinuous.  This  is  intelligible  on  the  hypothesis 
hat  in  rarified  gases  the  molecules  are  free  to  give 
heir  own  peculiar  periods  of  vibration,  but  that  as 
hey  are  crowded  together  they  are  hampered,  and 
he  vibrations  and  encounters  modified  into  other 
periods,  until  at  last  tbet  complex  vibrations  of  a 
olid  are  produced,  and  give  the  complete  or  con- 
inuons  spectrum.  Thus  the  nature  of  the  spec- 
rum — say  of  a  gaseous  nebula — gives  us  informa- 
ion  not  only  of  the  composition,  but  of  the  phys- 
cal  condition  of  the  gas. 

Another  wide  department  of  research  was  opened 
>y  the  study  of  the  spectrum  of  the  sun.  To  New- 
on  this  appeared  continuous;  but  when  it  was 
nade  pure  by  more  dispersion  and  the  use  of  a  slit, 
t  was  found  to  be  crossed  by  countless  dark  lines, 
housands  of  which  have  been  mapped.  On  the 
ace  of  it,  these  appeared  to  show  absorption  of 
>ome  kind ;  while  the  foundation  or  continuous 
pectrum  must  be  due  to  either  incandescent  solid, 
iquid,  or  at  least  very  dense  gaseous  matter.  It 
ras  soon  discovered  that  two  of  the  most  distinct 
lark  lines  (called  D  lines)  across  the  yellow  por- 
"mwere  exactly  coincident  with  the  two  bright 
How  linos  given  by  incandescent  sodium  vapor; 
id  Prof.  Stokes,  in  1852,  pointed  out  the  probable 
use  of  this,  in  the  molecules  taking  up  or  absorb- 
g_  all  vibrations  of  their  own  peculiar  period 
hich  reach  thorn,  just  as  a  tuning-fork  will  respond 
its  own  note  sung  to  it.  Kirchhoff  verified  this, 
oving  experimentally  that  sodium  flame  inter- 
ised  before  the  slit  of  a  bright  solar  spectrum, 
arkened  the  D  lines.  Most  of  the  other  dark  lines 
•  u  i. 8°'ar.  spectrum  wore  afterward  identified 
ith  the  bright  lines  of  the  vapors  of  various 
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elements ;  and  thus  was  proved  the  fact  that  the 
incandescent  photosphere  of  the  sun  is  surrounded 
by  a  highly-heated,  but  still  by  comparison  cooler, 
atmospnere  containing  hydrogen,  sodium, iron,  and 
many  other  substances.  Subsequently,  by  suitable 
arrangements,  the  bright  lines  of  this  external 
atmosphere  were  obtained  at  the  edge  of  the  sun's 
disc.  The  chemistry  and  condition  of  the  stars 
were  rapidly  studied  in  the  same  way,  with  the 
result  of  discovering  very  interesting  resemblances, 
and  in  many  cases  still  more  interesting  and 
marked  differences  between  their  condition  and 


that  of  the  sun.  In  this  way,  for  instance,  when  a 
great  increase  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  variable  star 
Tau  Coronee  was  observed  in  May,  1886,  the  spectro- 
scope showed  its  usual  absorption  spectrum  to  be 
crossed  by  a  few  bright  lines,  and  thus  the  phenom- 
enon was  clearly  traced  to  some  almost  inconceiv- 
able outburst  of  glowing  hydrogen,  as  was  also  the 
"  now  star"  which  appeared  in  Cygnus  in  1876.  In 
another  star  there  is  an  abundant  quantity  of  the 
metal  tellurium,  which  cannot  be  traced  in  our 
sun,  and  is  only  present  in  exceedingly  small  quan- 
tities in  oar  earth. 

Still  further ;  the  apparent  color  or  wave-length 
of  any  given  ray  apparently  depends  simply  upon 
the  rate  at  which  the  ethereal  waves  beat  upon  the 
retina.  If  the  source  of  light  be  approaching  rap- 
idly enough,  this  rate  will  obviously  be  increased, 
the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  make  that  ray  of 
apparently  higher  refrangibility,  or  nearer  a  blue 
color.  In  sound  we  get  exactly  the  same  effect,  if  a 
whistle  sounds  while  two  trains  are  approaching; 
the  pitch  rises  till  the  whistle  is  opposite  a  hearer 
in  the  other  train,  and  then  as  rapidly  falls  as  it 
recedes.  Now  it  is  found  that  well-known  groups 
of  lines  are  thus  shifted  in  the  case  of  certain 
stars;  and  thus  it  is  absolutely  determined  that 
they  are  approaching  or  receding  from  the  solar 
system  at  the  rate  of  so  many  miles  per  second.  In 
exactly  the  same  way  the  speed  of  up-rushes  and 
down-rushes  of  the  glowing  hydrogen  during  solar 
storms  has  been  determined. 

Spectrum  analysis  has  finally  led  to  a  theory  or 
speculation  of  capital  importance,  concerning  the 
so-called  "elements."  The  spectra  of  compounds 
are  as  characteristic  as  those  of  what  are  called 
elements  j  but  as  the  temperature  of  the  luminous 
vapor  is  increased,  this  spectrum  breaks  up,  as  it 
were,  into  the  lines  of  the  elements  themselves. 
Where  the  vapor  is  known  to  be  "  dissociated,"  as 
it  is  termed,  at  a  certain  temperature,  there  is  sim- 
ultaneously a  marked  and  sudden  change  in  its 
spectrum.  Now  it  is  found  that  even  at  tempera- 
tures produced  in  our  laboratories  the  spectra  of 
the  so-called  elements  themselves  go  through  anal- 
ogous changes  as  the  temperature  is  raised,  giving 
apparently  similar  reason  to  believe  that  they  then 
break  up  into  still  simpler  elements.  In  the  far 
greater  heat  of  the  sun's  chromosphere  there  is 
much  more  evidence  of  this  process  going  on,  and 
there  is  one  strong  lin«  in  particular  which  has 
never  been  identified  with  any  element  known  on 
earth.  It  further  appears,  that  unless  we  are  to 
suppose  an  amount  of  impurity  hardly  possible, 
different  elements  are  capable  at  ^certain  high 
temperatures  of  giving  rise  to  certain  coincident 
lines;  and  from  these  and  other  collated  facts, 
such  as  an  ascertained  relation  between  the  atomic 
weight  of  an  element  and  the  position  of  its 
lines  in  the  spectrum,  it  is  now  held  to  be  probable 
that  the  so-called  elements  are  themselves  com- 
pounds, which  at  a  certain  temperature  are  broken 
up  into  much  fewer  elements,  or  possibly  into  one. 
This  conclusion  is  one  of  the  latest  results  of  spec- 
trum analysis. 

spec  -u>l9Ti  a.  [Fr.  sptculaire,  from  Lat.  specu- 
ZaHs=pertaining  to  a  mirror,  from  speculum  =  a 
mirror,  from  specio=to  look  at.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  mirror  or  looking- 
glass;  having  a  smooth  reflecting  surface. 

"The  object  in  our  case  served  for  a  specular  body,  to 
reflect  that  color  to  the  eye."— Boyle:  Works,  i.  693. 

*2.  Assisting  the  sight  by  means  of  optical  prop- 
erties. 

"  Thy  specular  orb 
Apply  to  well-diswected  kernels:  lo! 
In  each  observe  the  slender  threads 
Of  firsts  beg  inning  trees."—  Philips:  Cider,  i. 

*3.  Affording  a  wide  view  or  prospect. 
"Look  once  more  ere  we  leave  this  specular  mount." 
Milton;  P.  K.,  iv.  236. 

II.  Min.:  Presenting  a  smooth  and  brilliant  sur- 
face, which  reflects  light  like  a  mirror. 

specular-iron,  specular  iron-ore, «. 

Min.:  A  bright  shining  crystallized  variety  of 
Heematite  fq.  v.}. 

spec-u-lar  -I-a,  s.  [Lat.  specularis=  pertaining 
to  a  mirror;  «peculum=a  mirror.  Named  oil  ac- 
count of  the  brightness  of  the  flowers  when  in  sun- 
shine.] 


speculative 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Campanuleee,  reduced  by  Sir  J. 
Hooker  to  a  sub-genus  of  Campanula.  Corolla 
rotate;  capsule  fusiform,  angled,  opening  by  slits 
beneath  the  calyx  limb.  Specularia  (Campanula) 
hybrida  has  the  corolla  inside  blue,  outside  lilac. 
8.  (C.)  speculum  and  Specularia  pentagonia  have 
been  used  in  salads. 

spec  -u-late,  v-  *•  &  t~  [Lat.  speculatus,  pa.  par. 
of  speculor=to  behold,  from  specula—a  watch- 
tower.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  To  consider  a  subpect  by  turning 
it  over  in  the  mind,  and  looking  at  it  from  varioua 
points   of  view;   to   meditate;  to   revolve   in   the 
mind ;  to  theorize. 

"By  merely  speculating  upon  the  laws  of  perspective." 
— Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  2. 

2.  Comm,:  To    purchase   goods,    stocks,   or   any 
other  commodity,  in  the  expectation  of  a  rise  in 
price,  and  of  selling  the  goods  to  an  advantage  by 
reason  of  such  advance ;  to  engage  in  speculation. 
(Frequently  used  of  engaging  in  unsound  or  haz- 
ardous business  transactions.) 

*B.  Trans. :  To  consider  attentively ;  to  examine. 

"Man  was  not  meant  to  gape,  or  look  upward,  but  to 
have  his  thoughts  sublime;  and  not  only  behold,  but 
speculate  their  nature  with  the  eye  of  the  understanding." 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

spSc-u-la  -tion,  subst.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  specula- 
tionem,  accus.  of  speculatio,  from  speculatus,  pa. 
par.  of  speculor=to  view,  to  contemplate ;  Sp. 
speculation;  Ital.  especulazione.'} 

I.  Ordinary  language :  ^ 

*1,  The  act  of  viewing  or  looking  on;  view;  ex- 
amination by  the  eye. 

"  We  upon  this  mountain's  basis  by 
Took  stand  for  idle  speculation.'' 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  2. 

*2.  Power  of  sight;  vision. 

"Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with." 

Shake»p.:  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

3.  Mental  view  of  anything  in  its  various  aspects 
and  relations;  intellectual  examination;   contem- 
plation, meditation. 

"Whatever  preference  therefore,  in  speculation,  be 
might  give  to  the  republican  form,  he  could  not,  with 
these  principles,  be  practically  an  enemy  to  the  govern- 
ment of  kings." — Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  44. 
(App.) 

4.  A  train  of  thoughts  formed  by  meditation  ;  the 
conclusions  at  which  the  mind  arrives  by  medita- 
tion or  speculation ;  a  theory, 

"To  his  speculations  on  these  subjects  he  gave  the  lofty 
name  of  the  Oracles  of  Reason." — Macaulav:  Hist.  Eng. t 
ch.  zix. 

5.  That  part  of  philosophy  which  is  neither  prac- 
tical nor  experimental. 

6.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Cards:  A  game  at  cards,  the  leading  principle 
of  which  is  the  purchase  of  an  unknown  card  on 
the  calculation  of  its  probable  value  when  known ; 
or  of  a  known  one,  on  the  chance  of  no  better 
appearing  in  the  course  of  the  game,  a  portion  of 
the  pack  not  being  dealt. 

2.  Commercial: 

(1)  The  act  or  practice  of  buying  goods,  stock, 
&c..  or  of  incurring  extensive  risks,  with  a  view  to 
an  increased  profit  or  success  in  trade;  the  buying 
of  goods1  shares,  stocks,  or  any  other  purchasable 
commodity,  in  expectation  of  a  rise  in  the  market, 
and  thus  securing  a  gain  to  the  buyer,  or  of  selling 
commodities  in  the  expectation  that  prices  will 
fall,  and  that  thus  the  seller  will  be  able  to  buy 
similar  commodities  back  again  at  a  lower  price. 
The  term  is  generally  used  with  some  degree  of  dis- 
approbation. 

"  Speculation,  we  fear,  is  inherent  in  the  human  consti- 
tution, and  all  that  we  can  say  on  the  subject  is  not  likely 
to  put  a  stop  to  it." — Chambers'  Journal,  Feb.  20,  1866, 
p.  523. 

(2)  A  single  act  of  speculation  :  a  commercial  or 
other  business  transaction  entered  into  in  the  hope 
of  large  profits. 

*sp§c  -u-lat-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  speculat(e) ;  -isf.]  One 
who  speculates  or  forms  theories;  a  theorist;  a 
speculator. 

"  Fresh  confidence  the  speculatist  takes 
From  ev'ry  hair-brain* d  proselyte  he  makes." 

Cuwper;  Progress  of  Error,  491. 

spec  -u-la-tive,  a.  [Fr.  speculatif,  from  Latin 
speculativus;  Sp.  and  Port,  especutativo;  Ital.  spec- 
ulativo,  specolativo.~\ 

1.  Given  to  speculation  or  theorizing;  contempla- 
tive. 

"  There  wtis  no  region  of  the  globe,  no  walk  of  specula* 
tire  or  of  active  life,  in  which  Jesuits  were  not  to  be 
found."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 


,    bo*^;     pout,    J6wl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f . 
clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  -  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


speculatively 


2.  Pertaining  to,  involving,  or  formed  by  specula- 
tion ;  theoretical,  ideal ;  not  verified  by  fact,  experi- 
ment or  practice. 

"That  there  are  all  in  all,  three  speculative  sciences, 
distinguished  by  their  several  objects,  physiology,  the 
pare  math emat ice,  and  theology  or  metaphysics."—  Cud- 
worth:  Iitt-'ll.  >>M«,  p.  416. 

*3.  Pertaining  to  or  affording  sight  or  prospect. 

"Fond  of  the  speculative  height, 
,        Thither  he  wings  his  airy  flight." 

Cowper:  The  Jackdaw. 

*4.  Watching,  prying. 

"My  speculative  and  officed  instruments." 

Shakesp..  Othello,  i.  3. 

5.  Pertaining  to  or  given  to  speculation  in  trade ; 
engaged  in  speculation ;  speculating. 

"The  speculative  merchant  exercises  no  one  regular, 
established,  or  well-known  branch  of  business."— Smith; 
Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  L,  ch.  x. 

6.  Of  the  nature  of  a  speculation  in  trade ;  hazard- 
ous, risky ;  as,  a  speculative  business  or  transaction. 

spec-U-la-tlve-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  speculative ;  -ly.~\ 

1.  ID  a  speculative  manner;   with  speculation, 
theory,  contemplation,  or  meditation ;  contempla- 
tively. 

"I  hare  discoursed  more  speculativeltt  than  'tis  fit  in  a 
book  that  is  designed  for  common  use  and  edification." — 
Scott:  Christian  Life.  (Pref.) 

2.  Ideally,  theoretically;  in  theory  only,  not  in 
practice;  not  practically. 

"For  conscience  .  .  .  signifies,  speculatively,  the 
judgment  we  pass  of  things  upon  whatever  principles  we 
chance  to  havA" — Warburton.-  Comment,  on  Pope's  Essay 
on  .Mi  tn. 

3.  In  the  way  of  speculation  in  trade. 

*sp§c  -u-la-tlve-ness,  s.  [English  speculative; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  speculative; 
the  state  of  consisting  in  speculation  only. 

spec'-u-la-tor,  s.    [Lat.] 

*1.  One  who  watches ;  a  watcher,  a  lookout. 

"All  the  boats  had  one  speculator,  to  give  notice  when 
the  fish  approached." — Broome.-  On  the  Odyssey. 

2.  One  who  speculates  or  theorizes ;  a  speculatist, 
a  theorist. 

"The  famous  men  of  war  have  fought, 
The  famous  speculators  thought." 

Matthew  Arnold:  Bacchanalia,  ii. 

3.  One  who  speculates  in  trade;  one  who  buys  or 
sells  with  a  view  to  a  large  profit. 

"An  old  man,  who  had  been  a  large  speculator  in  his 
early  days."—  Chambers'  Journal,  Feb.  20,  1886,  p.  523. 

*spec  -u-la-td"r-y\  a.  [Eng.  speculat(e);  -wy.] 

1.  Exercising  oversight;  overseeing. 

"My  privileges  areanubiquitaryor  circumambulatory, 
speculafary,  interrogatory,  redargutary  immnnity  over  all 
the  privy  lodgings." — Caretc:  C&lum  Britannicum. 

2.  Intended  or  adapted  for  viewing  or  watching. 

"Speculatory  oatposts  to  the  Akeman  Street." — T.  War- 
ton:  Hist.  Kidtlinyton,  p.  68. 

3.  Speculative. 

*spec  -Whilst,  subst.  [Eng.  specul(ate) ;  -i*/.]  An 
observer,  a  speculator. 

sp€c  -U  lum,  *.     [Lat,=a  mirror.] 

*L  Ord.  Lang.:  A  mirror,  a  looking-glass. 

"A  rough  and  colored  object  may  serve  for  a  speculum, 
to  reflect  the  artificial  rainbow." — Boyle;  OH  Colors. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Astron.  &  Optics;  A  concave  mirror  of  metal, 
especially  one  used  as  a  reflector  in  a  reflecting 
telescope. 

2.  Bot.:  Prismatocarpus  speculum. 

3.  Ornith.:  A  spot  or  patch,  usually  of  brilliant 
colors,  and  metallic  or  iridescent,  as  on  the  wings 
of  many  of  the  An  at  idee,  the  eyes  in  the  peacock's 
tail,  Arc. 

4.  Sura.:  An  instrument  for  dilating  certain  pas- 
sages ofthe  body,  in  order  to  admit  of  examina- 
tions  or    access    of    instruments    for    operation. 
Speculums  are  known  by    their   construction,  as 
bivalve,  four-bladed  valve,  &c.,  or  by  the  part  of  the 
body  to  which  they  are  applicable,  as.  anal,  nasal, 
vaginal,  &c. 

speculum-forceps,  s. 

Surg.:  Long,  slender  forceps,  used  for  dressing 
wounds  or  operating  on  parts  not  accessible  except 
through  speculums. 

speculum-metal,  s. 

Chem.:  An  alloy  of  tin  and  copper,  with  a  small 
proportion  of  metallic  arsenic.  Other  alloys  are 
of  copper,  tin,  and  zinc,  or  of  antimony  and  tin. 

Sped,  pret.  &pa.parofv.    [SPEED,  v.] 

*spede,  v.  i.  &  t.    [SPEED,  v.] 

*spede-ful,  a.    [SPEEDFUL.] 

•speece,  s.    [SPECIES.]    Kind,  sort,  species. 
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speech,  *speach,  *speche,  s.  [Forspreche,  from 
A.  S.  spaec,  later  form  of  sprcec,  from  *pcecan  =  to 
speak  (q.  v.) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  spraak;  Ger. 
sprache.] 

1.  The  faculty  of  speaking,  or  of  uttering  articu- 
late  sounds   or    wordy;  the    faculty   or  power  of 
expressing  thoughts  by  words  or  articulate  sounds; 
the  power  of  speaking. 

"There  is  none  comparable  to  the  variety  of  instructive 
expressions  by  speech,  wherewith  man  alone  is  endowed, 
for  the  communication  of  his  thoughts." — Holder-  On 
Speech. 

2.  The  act  of  speaking;  utterance  of  thought. 

"  I,  with  liberty  of  speech  implored 
And  humble  deprecation,  thus  replied." 

Milton.-  P.  L.,  viii.  377. 

*3.  The  act  of  speaking  with  another;  conversa- 
tion, talk. 

"  He  desires  some  private  speech  with  you." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii. 

4.  That  which  is  spoken ;  words,  as  expressing 
ideas; language. 

**O  goode  God!  how  gentil  and  how  kind 
Ye  seemed  by  your  speche  and  your  visage." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,729. 

*5.  Anything  said  or  spoken;   an  observation  ex- 
pressed in  words;  a  remark,  talk,  common  saying. 
"Here  is  a  speech  that  Scnltetns  is  to  make  the  next 
Latin  sermon."— Hales.-  Remains;  To  Sir  D.  Carlton  (Nov., 
1618). 

*6.  A  particular  language,  as  distinct  from  others ; 
a  dialect,  a  tongue. 

"The  best  of  them  that  speak  this  speech." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

1.  A  formal  discourse  delivered  in  public ;  an  ora- 
tion, a  harangue. 

*speech-crier,  a.  Onewho  hawked  about  printed 
accounts  of  the  executions  and  confessions  (when 
any  was  made)  of  criminals,  particulars  of  mur- 
ders, &c.  [Eng.] 

speech-day,  subst.  The  periodical  (generally 
annual)  day  for  delivering  prizes  in  schools,  when 
exercises  are  recited  by  the  pupils. 

speech-maker,*.  One  who  makes  speeches;  one 
who  speaks  much  in  public  assemblies. 
*spee9h,  v.  i.  &  t.    [SPEECH,  ».] 

A.  Intrans. :    To  make  a  speech ;   to  speak,  to 
harangue. 

"And  were  you  supposed  to  have  the  tongues  of  angels 
and  archangels  to  speech  it  in  your  behalf,  their  words 
would  have  no  weight!" — Pyle:  Sermons,  ii.  435. 

B.  Trans.:  To  make  speeches  to. 

"  Your  lordship  having  speeched  to  death 
Some  hundreds  of  your  fellow-men." 

Moore:  Fudge  Family,  lett.  ii. 

*speec,h -f ul,  a.  [English  speech,  s.;  -ful(l).'} 
Speaking ;  full  of  talk  ;  loquacious ;  hence,  express- 
ive. 

"  Dost  thou  see  the  speechful  eyne 
Of  the  fond  and  faithful  creature?" 

Blackie:  Lays  of  Highlands,  #c.,  p.  18. 

speec.h-1-fI-ca  -tlon,  subst.  [English  speechify  ; 
-cation.]  The  act  or  habit  of  speechifying  or  mak- 
ing many  speeches. 

spee$h  -I-fl-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  speechify;  -er.]  One 
who  speechifies ;  one  who  is  fond  of  making  speeches. 

"A  county  member  ...  is  liked  the  better  for  not 
being  a  speechijler." — O.  Eliot.-  Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  xJiv. 

speec,h'-I-fy,  v.  i.  [Eng.  speech;  t  connect.,  and 
suff.  -/#.]  To  make  a  speech  or  many  speeches;  to 
harangue ;  to  be  fond  of  speaking. 

"When  she  tells  Mr.  Brooke  that  he  is  sure  to  make  a 
fool  of  himself  if  he  go«s  speechifying  for  the  radicals."— 
British  Quarterly  Review,  Ivii.  427.  (1873.) 

*spee"9h  -Ing,  s.  [Eng.speecA;  •ing.']  The  act  of 
making  a  speech. 

speech-less,  *speche-les,  *speche-lesse,  a. 
[Eng.  speech;  -less.} 

1.  Destitute  of  the  faculty  of  speech;  unable  to 
speak;  dumb,  mute. 

"  He  that  never  hears  a  word  spoken,  it  is  no  wonder  he 
remains  speechless;  as  anyone  must  do,  who  from  an  in- 
fant should  be  bred  up  among  mutes.1'— Holder.  On 
Speech. 

2.  Unable  to  speak  for  a  time ;  temporarily  dumb. 

"Speechless  he  stood."— Milton:  P.  L.t  ix.  894. 
*3.  Silent;  undisturbed  by  a  voice  or  sound. 
*4.  Silent,  taciturn. 

"Those  whom  speechless  or  sententious  gravity  might 
not  only  displease."— Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser,  10. 

speegh  -less-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  speechless;  -ly.~\  So 
as  to  be  unable  to  speak ;  as,  speechlessly  drunk. 

speech -less-ness,  *speeche-les-nesse,  subst. 
PEng.  speechless;  ~ness.~\  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  speechless ;  muteness. 

"Palenesseof  the  face,  the  memory  confused,  speeche- 
lesnesse,  cold  sweats."—  Bacon;  Hist.  Life  and  Death. 


speed-multiplier 


*speech -man,  *speach-man,  s.  [Eng.  speech, 
s.,  and  man.]  A  spokesman. 

"The  Muscouits  doo  write  vnto  S.   Nicholas  to  be  a 
speachman  for  him  that  is  buried."—  Holinshed:  I 
of  Britaine,  ch.  ix. 

speed,  *spede,  *sped-en,  r.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  spedan 
(pa.  t.spedde);  cogn.  with  Dut.  spaeden;  Low<n-r. 
epoden,  spuden,  sp&den ;  (ier.  #pufen=co  hasten,  to 
advance  quickly. J  [SPEED,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  succeed,  to  prosper;  to  advance  in  one's 
purpose  or  enterprise  ;  to  have  success. 

"  Spar  hit  nat  and  thou  shalt  spede  the  betere." 

PtVrs  Plowman,  p.  59. 

2.  To  fare;  to  have  any  fortune,  good  or  ill;  to 
succeed,  well  or  ill, 

"You  shall  know  how  I  speed."—  Shakeap.:  Merry  tt'ii-ts, 

3.  To  make  haste ;  to  advance  or  move  with  celer- 
ity. 

"Well  have  we  speeded,  and  o*er  hill  and  dale.  .  .  . 
Cut  shorter  many  a  league."— J/i/fcm.-  P.  R.,  iii.  267. 

4.  To  pass  quickly. 

"Years  had  rolled  on,  and  fast  they  sped  away." 

Byron:  Lara,  i.  4. 

*5.  To  be  expedient.    (Used  impersonally.) 
"If  it  behoueth  to  haveglorieitspediffcnot." — Wyeliffei 
2  Corynth,  iii.  1. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  favor ;  to  make  prosperous ;  to  prosper. 

"Heaven  so  speed  me  in  my  time  to  come." 

Shakesp.:  Jtferrj/  Wives,  iii.  4. 
*2.  To  advance,  to  promote. 

"Thei  accomplishen  and  speden  the  deedea  of  hi* 
thought."— Chaucer.-  Boecius,  bk.  v. 

*3.  To  dispatch;  to  send  away  quickly  or  in  ha.-fe; 
to  hasten,  to  hurry. 

"Where  is  Mountjoy,  the  herald?    Speed  him  hence." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  5. 

*4.  To  hasten,  to  hurry ;  to  put  into  quick  motion; 
to  accelerate,  to  expedite. 

"  She    .     .    .     will  speed  her  foot  again." 

Shakesp.;  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iii.  4, 

*5.  To  hasten  to  a  conclusion ;  to  carry  through ; 
to  execute. 

"Judicial  acts  are  all  those  writings  and  matters  which   < 
relate  to  judicial  proceedings,  and  are  sped  in  open  court 
at  the  instance  of  one  or  both  of  the  parties."— Ayliffe; 
Parergon, 

*6.  To  help  forward ;  to  hasten,  to  assist. 
"  Propitious  Neptune  steered  their  course  by  night 
With  rising  gales,  that  sped  their  happy  flight." 

Dryden.     (Twttl.) 

7.  To  dismiss  with  good  wishes  or  kindly  services. 
"  Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xv.  83. 

*8.  To  bring  to  destruction ;  to  destroy,  to  ruin,  to 
kill,  to  undo. 

"  Be  yon  gone:  you  are  sped." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  8. 

*9.  To  make  to  be  versed;  to  acquaint. 
"In  Chaucer  I  am  sped."—  Skelton. 

speed,  *spede,  s.  [A.  S.  sped  (fors/»<Wi)=haate, 
success,  from  sp6wan  =  to  succeed;  O.  S.  spdd- 
success;  Dut,  «poed=speed;  O.  H.  Ger.  spuot,8p6t 
=success;  spuon—  to  succeed.] 

*1.  Fortune;  success  or  prosperity  in  an  under- 
taking. 

"  Happy  be  thy  speed." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  ofthe  Shrew,  ii. 

*2.  A  protecting  and  assisting  power. 

'.'St.  Nicholas  be  thy  speed."— Shakesp.:  Two  Gentieme* 
of  Verona  iii.  1. 

3.  Swiftness,  quickness,  celerity ;  rapidity  of 
motion  ;  rapid  pace  or  rate. 

"So  please  yon,  sir,  their  speed 
Hath  been  beyond  account." 

Shakesp..-   Winter's  Tale,  ii,  I. 

*4.  Impetuosity;  headlong  violence;  fury. 
"  I  pray  you  have  a  continent  forbearance  till  the  tpetti  \ 
of  his  rage  goea  slower." — Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  2. 

speed-cones,  s.  pi. 

Afach.:  The  double  cone-pulleys,  used  for  vary 
ing  and  adjusting  the  velocity  ratio  communicate* 
between  a  pair  of  parallel  shafts  by  means  of  & 
belt. 

speed-indicator,  s. 

1.  Mach.:  A  contrivance  for  indicating  thenmnj 
ber  of  revolutions  made  by  a  shaft  in  a  given  time ; 

2.  Naut.:  A  log  consisting  of  a  spiral  vane  turner 
by  the  passing  water,  and  registering  its  revolu 
tions. 

speed-multiplier,  s. 

Gearing:  An  arrangement  by  which  pinions  ar; 
driven  from  larger  wneels,  the  pinion-shaft.-  r.irr 
ing  large  wheels,  and  so  on. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,    pot 
or,     wore,    wolf,     w5rk,     who,    s6n;     mute,    cub,     cttre,    unite,    cfir,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw 


speed-pulley 


speed-pulley,  s.    [CONE-PULLEY,  2.J 

speed -er,  s.    [Eng.  speed;  -er.] 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  One  who  speeds,  hastens  forward, 
or  assi.-t.<. 

'2.  Cotton:  A  machine  invented  by  Mason  as  a 
substitute  for  the  bobbin  and  fly-frame,  by  which 
slivers  of  cotton  from  the  carding-machine  are 
slightly  twisted,  and  thereby  converted  into  rov- 
in^s. 

*speed  -f  ul.  *spede-ful,  *sped-ful,  a.    [English 

:  -fitl(l).  | 

1.  Fortunate,  successful,  prosperous. 

2.  Aiding,  assisting,  advantageous. 

"The  more  nedefull  nud  necessary  for  vs  ia  the  spede- 
fitl  helpeoC  almyghtye  God."— Fisher:  Penitential  Psalms, 
cxliii. 

3.  Full  of  speed;  hasty. 
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speir  -an-thy4,  s.    [SPIRANTHY. J 


speir  -Ing,  subst.    [SPEIR.]    An  asking  a  ques-    to  discove 
tion ;  an  answer  to  questions  asked;  information,    out.) 


spencer 

3.  To  read:  to  read  with  labor  or  difficulty ;  hence, 
r  by  marks  or  characters.     (Often  with 


(Scotch.) 

"If  it  please  my  Creator,  I  will  forthwith  obtain 
speir  ings  thereof."—  Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xxi.  , 

SpeiSS,  s.  [Ger.spei'se=mixed  metals.]  A  brittle, 
reddish  alloy,  composed  chiefly  of  nickel  and  ar- 
senic. 

*spe-lae  -an,  a.  [Lat.  spelceum;  Gr.  spclaion  = 
a  cave.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cave  or  caves;  liv- 
ing in  a  cave  or  caves. 

"More   satisfactorily  determining  their  contempora- 


'To  t*pell  iutt  a  God  in  the  works  of  creation." — South: 
Herman*. 

4,  To  make  up,  to  constitute,  as  letters  make  up 
a  word. 

"The  Saxon  heptarchy,  when  seven  kings  put  together 
did  spell  but  one  in  effect." —Fuller. 

*5.  To  act  as  a  spell  upon  ;  to  fascinate,  to  charm. 
"  Such  tales  as  needs  must  with  amazement  spell  you.'' 
Keats :  To  my  Brother. 

spell  (2),  r.  t.    [SPELL  (2),  v.J    To  take  or  supply 


have    explored."—  Prof. 
Nov.,  1882,  p.  67. 


Owen,    in   Lonyman's    Magazine, 


, 

manner;    speedily, 


ale, 


speld,  r.  t.    [Cf.  Ger.  spalten=to  divide.]   [SPILL 

1    *"  -  otch!} 

from  speld 

[SPELD.]    A  small 
Having 


(q.  v.}.]    A  little  splinter. 

spel  -ding,   spel-drfcn,  ». 
fish,  split  and  dried  in  the  sun. 

*speT-f  til,  a.    [Eng.  spell,  s. ;  -ful(l).] 
spells  or  charms. 

"  Each  spelful  mystery  explained  he  views." 

Hoole:  Orlando  Furioso,  xv. 

spelk,  s.  [A.  S.  spelc.]  A  small  rod.  used  as  a 
splint ;  a  spike  in  thatching ;  a  rod  in  a  loom,  &c. 

spell  (1),  *Spelle,  s.  [A.  S.  spel,  8pell=&  saying. 
a  story  ;lcel.  spjall;  O.  H.  Ger.  spel;  Goth,  spill.] 
[SPELL  (1),  v.J 

*1.  A  tale,  a  story. 


speedful  ;  ~ly-\    In  a  speedful 

fortunately,  advantageously.  D^V****,  </.  < .    i_v,».  \n-i .  .-•/••••i-  *<  — n.» .n  *  m.-.  i   i. 

"This  holye  sacrafyce  mny  spedefnlly  moue  the  good-     f1]'  S'J     Tospread  out ;  to  expand.     (Scotch.) 
nes  of   almighty  God  to  mercy." — Fisher:  De  Profundis. 

speed  -I-lf,  adi:  [Eng.  speedy ;-(;/.]  In  a  speedy 
manner ;  with  speed,  with  haste  ;  quick,  hastily  ;  in 
a  very  short  time. 

"The  king  himself  in  person  is  set  forth, 
Or  hitherward  intended  speedily." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I,  iv.  1. 

speed  -I-ness,  s.  [English  speedy ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  speedy  ;  speed,  quickness, 
celerity,  haste,  rapidity. 

"The  speedittess  of  your  return." 

tihfikesp. :  t'l/mbeline,  ii.  4. 

*speed'-less,  *speed  lesse,  adj.  [Eng.  speed: 
less.) 

1.  Having  no  fortune;  unfortunate,  unlucky. 
"And  in  their  ship  returne  the  speedlesse  wowera," 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  v. 

2.  Having  no  speed. 

speed  -well,  s.    [Eng.  speed,  and  well.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Veronica,  and  specially  Veronica 
llianKedrys,  the  Germander  Speedwell.  The  name 
s  given  Decause  the  blossoms  fall  off  and  fly 
fway  as  soon  as  the  plant  is  gathered.  Speed- 
yell  is  equivalent  to  Farewell  or  Goodbye,  said 
jo  them  as  they  depart.  (Prior.)  The  stem  is 
variously  hairy;  the  leaves,  which  are  nearly  ses- 
jile,  cordate-ovate,  inciso-serrate ;  the  racemes 
hany-flowered ;  the  corolla  very  bright  blue,  ap- 
•eanng  in  May  and  June.  Some  think  it  was  the 
^iie  Forget-me-not,  v.  officinalis,  the  Common 

f>eedwell,  was  formerly  much  used  as  a  substitute 
r  tea,  and  as  a  tonic  and  diuretic.    [VERONICA.] 
"The  little  speeduteWs  darling  blue." 
Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  Ixxxii.  10. 

speed  -jf,  *sped-l,  o.    [A.  S.  spedig.] 
*1.  Prosperous,  fortunate. 


•spell -a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  spell;  -able.]    Capable 

"In  all  its  spellable  dialects."—  Carlyle:   Miscellanies, 
iv.  69. 

spell  -§r  (1),  *spell-are,  s.    [Eng.  spell  (l),  v.; 

1.  One  who  spells. 

*2.  A  book  containing  exercises  in  spelling;   a 
spelliug-book. 

spell'-er  (2),  subst.    [Prob.   the  same  as  spelder 
(q.  v.J.J 

Her.:  A  branch  shooting  out  from  the  first  part 
of  a  buck's  horn  at  the  top. 
spell  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [SPELL  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  c&  particip.   adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 
1.  The  act  of  one  who  spells. 

i   a.  mitj  a  BLUIJ  2'  ^'ie  manner  in  which  words  are  formed  with 

2.  A  charm  consisting  of  some  words  of  occult    letters ;  orthography. 

power ;  any  form  of  words,  written  or  spoken,  sup-       spelling-bee,  s.    A  competitive  examination  in 
posed  to  possess  magical  virtues ;  an  incantation  ;  a    spelling.    [BEE  (1),  s.,  II.  2.] 


charm  of  any  sort. 

"Yet  the  spell  which  bound  his  followers  to  him  was 
not  altogether  broken."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Ena.,  ch  xvii. 

spell-bound,  a.     Under  the  influence  of  a  spell. 
11  Spell-bound  within  the  clustering  Cyclades." 

Byron:  Corsair,  iii.  2. 

•spell-stopped,  a.    Spell-bound. 

"There  stand, 
For  you  are  spell-stopp'd."—Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v.  1. 

*spell-word,  «.    A  magic  word,  a  charm,  a  spell' 
"His  only  spell-word  Liberty ! ' ' 

Moore:  Fire-Worshipers. 


bv 

„ 

lilt,  III    , 


"He  making  speedy  way  through  spersed  ayre." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  39. 


spelling-book,  s.  A  book  for  teaching  children 
to  spell. 

•spell'-ken,  s.  [Dut.  speel;  Gor.  spieJ=play,  and 
English  ken  =  n  house.]  A  play-house,  a  theater. 
(Slang.) 

"Who  in  a  row,  like  Tom,  could  lead  the  van. 
Booze  in  the  ken,  or  at  the  spellken  hustle?" 

Byron:  Don  Juan,  ri.  19. 

spelt,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  f.    [SPELL  (1),  «.] 

spelt  (l),s.    [SPELTER.] 

, spelt(2),s.    [A.  S.  speH;  Dnt.  &  LowGer.speJt; 

....  That  wWch  is  worked  or  wrought    G^.^njinferior  kind  of  wheat,  Triticum  spelta  ; 

called  also  German  Wheat.  It  has  a  stout,  almost 
solid  straw,  with  strong  spikes  of  grain.  It  is  more 
hardy  than  common  wheat,  and  grows  in  Bavaria 
and  other  parts  of  Germany,  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  in  elevated  situations  in  Switzerland  where 
common  wheat  would  not  ripen. 

"  They  that  use  zea  or  spelt,  have  not  the  fine  red  wheat 
far."— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  iviii.,  ch.  viii. 

spelt-corn,  spelt-wheat,  s.    [SPELT  (2).] 
spelt,  v.  t.    [Ger.  spalten.']    To  split,  to  break. 


"Those  Peri  isles  of  light, 
That  hang  by  spell-work  in  the  air." 

Moore:  Fire-Worshipers. 

spell  (2),  s.    [A.  S.  spelian=to  supply  the  place  of 
another;  cogn.  with  Dan.  spelen;  Icel. spila;  Dan. 


4  piece  of  work  done  by  one  pe 
another  ;  a  turn  of  work;  a  shift. 
"Their  toil  is  so  extreme  as  they  cannot  endure  it  above 


.     .,    .    .      . 

.  Quick  in  performance;  not  dilatory,  not  slow;    four  hours  in  a  day,  but  are  succeeded  by  spells.-  the  reai- 
a  speedy  despatch  of  business.  ^  of  |he  tlme,  "«*  we.f  out  at  c°ytes  ttnd  reyles."^ 

.  Soon  to  be  expected;  near;  quickly  approach-    Ca™w'  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

2.  A  short  period  ;  an  interval  ;  a  while  or  season. 


"God  gend  you  a  speedy  infirmity." 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  i.  6. 

Speel,  spell,  v.  t.  or  i.    [Etym.   doubtful.]    To 
mb. 

Nae  mortal  could  speel  them  without  a  rope."— Scoff .- 
'iquam,  ch.  vii. 

peel-ken,  s.    [SPELLKEN.] 
:pee'r, «.  t.    [SPEIR.] 

speer  -hawk,  s.    [First  element  doubtful,  and 
«.  hawk.] 

'•ot. :  Hawkweed  (q.  v.).    (Britten  (t  Holland.) 
peer  -Ing,  s.    [SPEIRIXG.] 

;,v.t.    [SPIT  (1),  t'.]    To  stab.    (Prov.Eng.) 
'If  he  came,  [he]  bad  me  not  aticke  to  speet  hym." 
(jammer  Ourton's  Xeedle. 
light,  8.     [SPECHT.] 

ill,  v.  t.  or  t.    [SPEEL.] 
eir,  *spere,  *speyre,  subst.    [SPEIR,  v.~\    An 
ury;  an  object  sought. 
Edward  told  William  of  Alfred  alle  the  case 

raied  him  of  help,  for  he  dred  harder  pase, 
it  he  myght  conquere  Inglond,  that  was  his  speyre." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  68. 

^ir,  *gpere,  v.  t.  ?r_f.    [A.  S. 


"A  spell  of  real  dry  and  growing  weather  would  soon 
enable  us  to  get  fairly  alongside  of  our  work." — Field, 
March  0,  18S6. 

3.  Gratuitous  helping  forward  of  another's  work ; 


spSll(3),s.    [SpiLL  (I),*.] 

spell  (l),*speale,  'spell-en,  *spell-yn,  v.i.&t. 
[^*  ^*  spellian=to  declare,  to  relate,  to  tell,  to 
speak,  to  discourse,  from  spel,  spell=a.  discourse,a 
story  [SPELL((1),  s.l;  Dut.  spellen=to  spell;  M.  H. 
Ger.  spellen=to  relate;  Goth,  spillon;  O.  French 
espeler;  Fr.  fpeler.] 

A.  Intransitive: 


1.  To  form  words  with  the  proper  letters,  either    were  kept. 


"  Feed  geese  with  oats,  spelled  beans,  barley  meal,  or 
ground  malt  mixed  with  beer." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

speT-te"r,  spelt  (1),  spalt,  s.  [Our.  spiauter= 
zinc,  pewter.] 
Metallurgy :  ' 

1.  A  commercial  name  for  zinc. 

2.  A  technical  abbreviation  of  spelter-solder,  an 
impure  zinc  of  a  yellowish  color  used  in  soldering 
brass  joints.    It  is  known  in  Germany  as  gelbliches 
englischer  zinte,  and  possibly  owes  its  color  to  the 
presence  of  a  small  amount  of  copper. 

3.  An  alloy  sometimes  used  in  the  composition  of 
bell-metal. 

spelter-solder,  ?.  [SPELTEE,  2.] 
*spe-lunc',  s.  [Lat.  spelunca.'}  A  cave,  a  cavern. 
spen9B,  *spense,  s.    [0.  Fr.  despense,  from  de- 
snendre  (Lat.  dispendeo)=to  spend  (q.  v.).] 
•1.  A  buttery,  a  larder,  a  place  where  provisions 


in  reading  or  writing. 

"Another  cause  which  hath  maimed  our  language  is  a 
foolish  opinion  that  we  ought  to  spell  exactly  as  we 
Hpeak."  —  Swift, 

*2.  To  read. 

"  Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  every  star  that  heav'n  doth  show." 
Milton:   Jl  Fensero 
B.  Transitive: 


"Al  vinolent  as  hotel  in  the  spence." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,512. 

2.  A  parlor;  tho  room  where  meals  are  eaten. 
"I  am  gaun  to  eat  my  dinner  quietly  in  the  upence  " 
Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  iv. 
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*3.  Expense,  expenditure. 

"  For  better  is  coste  upon  somewhat  worth,  than  upence 
upon  nothinge  worth." — Ascham:  Toxophilvs,  bk.  ii. 

•1.  To  tell,  to  narrate,  to  teach.  „  spgn  ~?Sf  (1)  •  "'    [Called  after  Earl  Spencer,  who 

2.  To    write,    repeat,   or   point  out  the    proper    hrst  wore  the  garment,  or  at  least  first  brought  it 


.  ,  .        coc. 

Ml  trie  vnn  •,  Kit  „ 

•    forimi   h«r  "     J •    ?.    ?7  adrlce'  and  ye  mauna 
ner.  — Scott:  Guy  Manneriny,  ch.  zxii. 


1.  To  tell,  to  narrate,  to  teach. 

eir.  *8DCre    r    f    nr  *     PA    <2       *, ».*•*.    .  T     i         ^*  To    write,    repeat,   or   point  out  tiie    proper  : — . —  •; — ,".* — »-..—~««« ...  ««  *UUi,v  *.u»u  UIV/UKUU  n, 

irJa-to^ace'ont-'cfiyutsv^r'^T^T^    letters  of  a  word  in  their  regular  order ;  to  form  by  into  fashion.]    Au   outer  coat  or  jacket  without 

ilk.]    To  ask,  to  inquire.    (Scotch.)                            letters.  skirts. 

Leaving1  an  obscure,  rude  name,  He  wore  a  spencer  of  a  light  brown  drug-g-et,  a  world 

a  gpeir                      In  characters  uncouth,  and  upett  amiss."  too    loose,    above      a     leathern     jerkin.'1—  Lord     Lytton; 

. -                    ., Cuwper;  Task,  i.  283.  Eugene  Aram,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

_ 

• 


1,  1 

in. 

*?;    pffat,  jtfwi 

-tlan  =  sha,n. 

;    cat, 
-tlon, 

fell, 
-slon 

chorus, 
=  shun; 

chin, 
-tlon, 

bench; 
-sion 

go,     gem;     thin, 
=  zhun.     -tlous, 

this; 
-clous, 

sin,    as.; 
-slous  = 

expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph   =  f. 
shfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 

spencer 

•spen -c?r  (-),  'spen-cere,  'spen-sere,  s.  [O. 
Fr.  Jeapensier.]  [SPENCE.J  The  person  who  had 
the  care  of  the  spence  or  buttery. 

spen-s§r[3),  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut.:  A  four-cornered  fore-and-aft  sail,  whose 
Lead  is  extended  by  a  gaff  and  its  foot  usually  by  a 
sheet.  Its  position  is  abaft  the  fore  or  the  main 
mast,  and  it  is  frequently  bent  to  a  spencer-mast 
(q.  v.).  Itis  a  trysail  to  the  fore  or  main  mast,  and 
differs  from  a  spanker  or  driver  in  position.  The 
latter  belong  to  the  mizzen.  [Ssow  (2),  s.j 

spencer-mast,  s. 

•    Naut. :  A  small  mast  abaft  a  lower  mast  for  hoist- 
ing a  trysail. 

Spen  -cer-Ism, «.    [See  def.] 

Hist.  <£  Philos.:  The  system  advocated  by  Her- 
bert Spencer  (born  1820)  m  his  works— the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  evolution  to  the  phenomena 
of  mind  and  of  society. 

"  Social  or  moral  theories,  such  as  Contisin  and  Spen- 
cerism,  which,  in  the  absence  of  grounded  philosophic 
truth,  offer  to  assume  its  place  and  duties."— T.  Davidson: 
Phil.  Syst.  of  A.  Kosmini,  p.  cvi. 

spend,  'spende,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  spendan  (in  the 
compounds  d-spendan  and  for-spendan) ,  from  Low 
Lat.  dwpeiuieo=to  spend,  waste,'  consume;  Italian 
apendere=to  spend;  spendio= expense;  Old  French 
despendre.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lay  ont,  to  expend ;  to  part  with. 

••  Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that  which  is  not 
bread?"— Isaiah  Iv.  2. 

2.  To  consume,  to  waste,  to  exhaust,  to  squander. 
"There  is  oil  in  the  dwelling  of  the  wuie,  but  a  foolish 

man  spendeth  it  up." — Proverbs  xxi.  20. 

3.  To  exhaust  or  drain  of  force  or  strength ;  to 
•waste ;  to  wear  away. 

"  The  Trojans,  worn  with  toils,  and  spent  with  woes." 
Dryden:   Virgil's  Aneid,  i.  243. 

*4.  To  utter,  to  speak ;  to  give  out,  to  declare. 
"  I  will  but  spend  one  word  here  in  the  house." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

5.  To  pass,  as  time;  to  suffer  to  pass  away. 
"They  spend  their  days  in  wealth."— Job  xxi.  13. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  To   expend   money;    to    make    disposition   of 
money  ;  to  incur  expense. 

"Every  man  will  be  thy  friend 
Whilst  thou  hast  wherewith  to  spend." 

Shakesp,:  Passionate  Pilgrim,  408. 

*2.  To  be  lost,  wasted,  dissipated,  or  consumed; 
to  vanish,  to  dissipate,  to  spread. 

II.  Itin. :  To  break  ground ;  to  make  away. 

IT  To  spend  is  to  deprive  in  a  less  degree  than  to 
exhaust,  and  that  in  a  less  degree  than  to  drain; 
everyone  who  exerts  himself  in  any  degree  spends 
his  strength ;  if  the  exertions  are  violent  he  exhausts 
himself;  a  country  which  is  drained  of  men  is  sup- 
posed to  have  no  more  left.  To  spend  may  be  ap- 
plied to  that  which  is  external  or  inherent  in  a 
body;  exhaust  to  that  which  is  inherent ;  drain  to 
that  which  is  external  to  the  body  in  which  it  is 
contained:  we  may  speak  of  spending  our  wealth, 
our  resources,  our  time,  and  the  like;  but  of  ex- 
hausting our  strength,  our  vigor,  our  voice,  and  the 
like;  of  draining,  in  the  proper  application,  a  ves- 
sel of  its  liquid,  or  in  the  improper  application, 
draining  a  treasury  of  its  contents;  hence  arises 
this  farther  distinction,  that  to  spend  and  taexhaust 
may  tend,  more  or  less,  to  the  injury  of  a  body ;  but 
to  drain  may  be  to  its  advantage.  To  spend  implies 
simply  to  turn  to  some  purpose  or  to  make  use  of; 
to  expend  carries  with  it  likewise  the  idea  of  ex- 
hausting; to  dissipate  signifies  to  expend  in  waste, 
to  squander.  (Crabb.) 

U  To  spend  a  mast : 

Naut.:  To  break  or  carry  away  a  mast  in  foul 
weather. 

'spend-all,  s.    A  spendthrift. 

•spend'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  spend:  -able.}  Capable 
of  being  spent ;  available  for  expenditure. 

"  The  enormous  loss  of  spendable  income  thereby  occa- 
sioned to  the  landlords." — London  Times. 

SpSnd'-Sr,  *spend-0ur,  a.    [Eng.  spend;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  spends. 

3.  One  who  spends  lavishly ;  a  spendthrift. 

"  If  they  were  spenders,  they  must  needs  have,  because  it 
was  seen  in  their  port,  and  manner  of  living."— Bacon: 
Henry  VII. 

spen  -drell, «.    [SPANDRIL.] 

Ari'h. :  A  spandril. 

"The  whole  pressure  caused  by  the  movement  and 
depression  of  the  north  wall,  M  evidenced  by  the  crushing 
at  the  spendrell  and  the  scaling  off  of  the  brickwork."— 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 
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spend  -thrift,  o.  its.    [Eng.  spend  and  thrift.'} 

A.  .Is  adj.:  Prodigal,  wasteful,  improvident. 
"  Straight  from  the  81th  of  this  low  grub,  behold 

Cornea  flattering  forth  a  gaudy  ttpt-tuithrift  heir." 

Thomson:  Castle  o/  /inMrmv,  ii.  61. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  spends  his  means  lavishly 
or  wastefully ;  an  improvident  person  ;  a  prodigal. 

"  What  would  he  have  cost  our  prodigal  spendthrifts,  it 
he  had  been  taken  upon  our  coasts  near  Rome?"— P.  Hol- 
land: Pliny,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  x»iii. 

'spend -thrift-? ,  a.  [English  spendthrift ;  •;/.] 
Spendthrift,  prodigal. 

"  Spendthrifty,  unclean,  and  ruffian-like  courses." — 
Rogers:  .Voaman  the  Syrian,  p.  611. 

Spen-ser  -I-ftU,  a.  ( See  defj  Of  or  relating  to 
the  poet  Spenser  (1552-1599).  Specifically  applied 
to  the  style  of  versification  adopted  by  him  in  his 
Faerie  Queene,  and  followed  by  Byron  in  his 
Childe  Harold.  It  consists  of  a  strophe  of  eight 
decasyllabic  lines,  and  an  Alexandrine,  and  has  a 
threefold  rhyme ;  the  first  and  third  lines  forming 
one,  the  second,  fourth,  fifth,  and  seventh  another, 
and  the  sixth,  eighth,  and  ninth  the  third. 

"  In  short,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Lord  Carnarvon's 
Odyssey  can  never  supersede  Worsley's,  in  Spenserian 
stanzas,  nor  Avia'n,  though  it  is  a  very  close  and  studious 
performance." — London  Daily  News. 

spent,  pret.,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [SPEND.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pret.  <£  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

C.  As  adjective: 

1.  Worn  out,  weary,  exhausted. 

"  Her  recent  efforts  had  been  too  much  for  her  strength 
and  had  left  hersp«n(  and  unnerved." — Macauluy:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

2.  Having  deposited  the  spawn.  (Said  of  herrings, 
salmon,  &c.) 

3.  Deprived  of  the  charge ;  from  which  the  charge 
has  been  fired. 

"  A  spent  cartridge  was  picked  up."— London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

spent-ball,  s.  A  cannon  or  rifle  ball  which 
reaches  an  object,  but  without  sufficient  force  to 
penetrate  it  or  to  wound  other  than  by  a  contusion. 

sper,  sperr,  v.  t.    [SPAR(!),U.] 

'spSr -a-ble,  'sper  -ra-ble,  s.    [SPARABLE.] 

•sper  -a-ble,  a.  [Latin  sperabilis,  from  spero 
=to  hope.]  Capable  of  being  hoped  for;  within 
the  bounds  of  hope. 

"We  may  cast  it  away,  if  it  be  found  but  a  bladder,  and 
discharge  it  of  so  much  as  is  vain  and  not  sperablc." — 
Bacon. 

'sper  -age  (age  as  Ig) ,  «.    [ASPARAGUS.] 

Hot.:  (1)  Asparagus officinalis ;  (2)  Ornithogalum 
pyrenaicum;  (3)  Phaseolus  vulgaris.  (Britten  <£ 
Holland.) 

•sper  -ate,  a.  [Lat.  speratus,  pa.  par.  of  spero 
=to  hope.]  Hoped  for. 

"We  have  spent  much  time  in  distinguishing  between 
the  sprrate  and  desperate  debts  of  the  clergy."—  Repre- 
sentation to  Queen  Anne,  in  Ecton't  State  of  vueen  Anne's 
Bounty,  p.  108.  (1721.) 

spere,  s.  &  v .  t.    [SPEIR,  s.  A  u.] 

*spere  (1),  s.   [SPEAR,  «.] 

'spere  (2),«.    [SPHERE.] 

'spere  (3),«.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arch. :  An  old  term  for  the  screen  across  the 
lower  end  of  a  dining-room  to  shelter  the  entrance. 

sper'  gu-la.  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat. 
spargo  (in  compos.  -8peroo)=to  scatter.  Named 
from  scattering  its  seeds.] 

Bot. :  Spurrey ;  a  genus  of  Illecebrace®  (Lind- 
ley) ,  of  Alsinew  (Sir  J.  Hooker) .  Sepals  five,  petals 
five,  as  large  as  the  calyx,  ovate,  entire;  stamens 
five  or  ten ;  styles  five,  alternate  with  the  sepals ; 
capsnlo  with  five  entire  valves,  many-seeded. 
Species  two  or  three,  from  temperate  countries. 
One,  Spergula  arvensis,  the  Corn  Spurrey,  is  Euro- 
pean. It  has  stems  six  to  twelve  inches  high, 
swollen  at  the  joints ;  petals  white.  It  is  abundant 
in  cornfields,  and  is  sometimes  cultivated  as  food 
for  sheep. 

spir  gu-lar  -I-a, «.  [Mod.  Lat. spergul(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  sing.  adj.  snff.  -aria.] 

Bot. :  Sandwort  Spurrey ;  a  genus  of  Illecebrace* 
or  Alsineae,  akin  to  Sporgula.  The  sepals  are  flat, 
the  petals  ovate,  entire,  and  as  large  as  the  calyx ; 
styles  usually  three.  Known  species  three  or  four. 

sperm,  'sperme.  ».  [Fr.  sperme= sperm,  seed, 
from  Lat.  sperma;  Gr.  «perma=seed,  from  speiro= 
to  sow ;  Sp.  esperma ;  Ital.  sperma.  ] 

1.  The  seminal  fluid  of  animals;  semen. 

"  Not  begeten  of  mannes  sperme  unclean." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,015. 

2.  The  spawn  of  fishes  and  frogs. 

3.  A  common  and  colloquial  abbreviation  for  sper- 
maceti (q.v.). 


spermato- 


sperm-cell,  s. 
Biology  : 

1.  The  male  clement  in  reproduction. 

2.  A  spermatoblast  (q.v.). 
sperm-oil,  s. 

Chem.:  An  oil  found,  together  with  spermaceti, 
in  the  head  of  the  sperm  whale.  It  is  neutral, 
liquid  at  18°,  and  is  saponified  with  difficulty  by 
potash. 

sperm-whale,  s.    [CACHALOT.] 

sper-ma-9e  -tl,  *par-ma-ce-tl,  s.  &  a.  [Latin 
sperma  cefi=sperm  of  the  whale;  cetus=&  whale; 
Gr.  fcetos.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Chem.:  A  neutral,  inodorous,  and  nearly  taste- 
less, fatty  substance,  extracted  from  the  oily  mat- 
ter of  the  head  of  the  sperm  whale  by  filtration  and 
treatment  with  potash-ley.    It  is  white,  brittle,  soft 
to  the  touch,  specific  gravityO'943  at  15',  melts  from 
38°  to  47%  and  is  chiefly  used  in  ointments  and 
cerates. 

2.  Pharm.  :  Spermaceti  was  formerly  given  as  a 
medicine;  now  it  is  chiefly  employed  externally  as 
an  emollient,  and  in  the  preparation  of  a  blistering 
paper. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Relating  to  or  composed  of  sperma- 
ceti. 

spermaceti-Oil,  subst.  The  same  as  SPERM-OIL 
(q.  v.). 

spermaceti-ointment,  .-•. 

Pharmacy  :  An  ointment  composed  of  spermaceti, 
white  wax,  and  almond  oil. 

spermaceti-whale,  s.    [CACHALOT.] 

sper-ma-,  pref.    [SPEKMAT-.] 

sper-ma-CO  -$e,  s.  [Pref.  sperm(a-),  and  Greek 
akdke=a  point.  Named  from  the  acute  calyx  teeth 
surmounting  the  seed-vessel.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Spermacocidee  (q.  v.). 
Tropical  weeds,  with  white  or  blue  flowers.  Sper- 
macoce  ferruginea  and  S-poaya  are  used  in  Brazil, 
and  S.  verticillataiu  the  West  Indies,  as  substitutes 
for  ipecacuanha,  and  S.  hispida  in  India  as  a 
sudorific. 

spgr  ma-CO  -$I  dffl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sperma- 
coc(e)  ;  Lat.  fern,  pi.  adj.  suff  .  -idfE.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  CoffeaB  (q.  v.). 

sper  ma  gone,  sper  ma  go  -nl-um,  s.  [SPER- 
MOGONE,  SPERMOGONITJM.] 

sper  man  gi  urn,  s.  [Pref.  sperm(a)-,  and  Gr. 
anggeion—EL  vessel,  a  paiL] 

Bot.  :  The  case  containing  the  spores  of  Algals. 

spe"r  -ma-Phore,  sper  maph-5r  um,  s.  [Pref. 
aperma-.  and  (jr.phoros=  bearing.] 

Bot.:  The  placenta. 

sp5rm'-a-rf,  sper-mar  -I-iim,  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
spermarium,  from  Gr.  sperma  =  seed.] 

Anat.  :  The  spermatic  gland  or  glands  of  the 
male.  (Dana.) 

spgr-mat-,  spSr-ma-to-,  sp§r-ma-,  sper-m6-, 
pref.  Gr.  sperma  (genit,  «permatos)=seed,  sperm.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  sperm  or  semen. 

sp8r-ma-the  -ca,  subst.  [Pref.  sperma-,  and  Gr. 
theke  =  a  case.] 

Entom.  :  A  cavity  in  female  insects  for  the  recep- 
tion of  sperm  from  the  male.  (Carpenter.) 

sper-ma'-tl  a  (t  as  sh),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
sperma=seed,  sperm  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  The  spores  of  the  Ascomycetes,  Uredinese, 
and  some  other  Fungals.  They  are  contained  in 
spormogonia  (q.  v.). 

spSr-mat  -Ic,  sper  mat  -Ic-al,  *  sper  mat  - 
Ick,  a.  [Fr.  spermatique,  from  Lat.  spermaticu*; 
Gr.  spermatikos,  from  sperma  (genit.  spermatos)  = 
seed,  sperm  .J 

1.  Consisting  of  seed  ;  seminal. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  semen  ;  conveying  the  semen. 
"  Two  different  sexes  must  concur  to  their  generation: 

there  is  in  both  a  great  apparatus  of  spermatick  vessels, 
wherein  the  more  spirituous  part  of  the  blood  is  by  many 
digestions  and  circulations  exalted  into  sperm.  —  Ray: 
On  the  Creation. 

spSr  -ma-tin,  s.    [SPERMAT-.] 

Physiol.  :  An  organic  substance  resembling  niurin 
and  albumin,  found  in  the  vesiculae  seminalei. 
(Power.) 

sper    Hia  tl§m,  s.    [Pref.  spermat-;  suff.  -inn.] 

1.  The  emission  of  semen  or  seed. 

2.  The  theory  that  the  germ  in  animals  is  pro- 
duced by  spermatic  animalcules. 

*sp5r  -ma-tlze,  v.  i.  [Gr.  spermatizo).]  To  yield 
seed  ;  to  emit  seed  or  semen. 

"  Women  do  not  spermatize."  —  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvii. 

sper-ma-to-,  pref.  [SPERMAT-.]  (See  the  com- 
pound.) 


e amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     w6,    wet,     he're,     camel,    h8r.    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
or.  '  wore,     wplf,     wSrlt.     whd,     s6n;     mate,    cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      o.u=kw. 


spermato-cystidium 

spennato-cystldium  (;>/.  spermato-cystidia), 

Botany:  Hcdwig's  name  for  the  supposed  male 
organs  in  the  Muscales.  [ANTHERIDII:SI.  ] 

sper-mat  -6  blast,  s.  [Prefix  spermato-,  and 
Gr.  bltwtos.} 

Biology:  A  daughter-cell  in  the  seminal  duct 
giving  origin  to  a  spermatozoon  (q.  v.). 

sper-mat  -6-9§le,  s.  [Pref.  spermato-,  and  Gr. 
kcle=a  tumor.] 

Pathol.:  A  morbid  distension  of  the  epidulymis 
and  vas  deferens. 

sper-ma-t6-&en -e-sls,  .s.  [Prefix  spermato-, 
and  Ens?,  genesis.) 

Physiol. :  The  origin  of  spcrmatozoids  in  the  sem- 
iniferous canals. 

"He  (Prof.  Grlinhagen)  had  attained  the  same  results 
on  apemnatiigenesis  as  had  Dr.  Bioiidi,  to  whom,  of  the 
two  independent  discoverers,  was  due  the  title  of  prior- 
ity."—.Vor««,  Oct.  1,  1885,  p.  644. 

sper-ma-to  ge-net -Ic,  adj.  [Prof,  spermato-, 
and  Eng.  genetic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  spermato- 
genesis  (q.  v.).  (Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xx.  412.) 

sper-ma-t8g'-en-ous,  a.  [Pref.  spermato-,  and 
Lat.  gigno,  pa.  t.  genui=to  produce.]  Producing 
sperm. 

sper -ma-to~ld,  adj.  [SPERMAT-.]  Sperm-like; 
resembling  seed  or  sperm. 

sper  ma-tol  -6-gy1,  s.  [Pref.  spermato-,  and  Gr. 
logoi=&  discourse.]  Scientific  facts  or  theories 
concerning  sperm. 

sper  -ma-to-8n (pi.  sper -ma-to-a).  s.  [Pref. 
spermat-,  and  Gr.  oon= an  egg.  | 

Biol.:  A  cell  which  stands  in  the  relation  of  a 
nucleus  to  a  sperm-cell,  and  of  a  developmental 
cell  to  the  spermatozoa.  (Brands  <£  Cox.) 

sper-mat  -6-phbre,  s.  [Prefix  spermato-,  and 
Gr.  pftoros=bearing.] 

Biol.  (pi.):  Capsules  or  sheaths  containing  fertil- 
izing elements.  Used  chiefly  of  the  cylindrical 
capsules  secreted  by  the  prostatic  gland  of  male 
Oephalopods.  When  moistenedl  the  spermato- 
phores  expand  and  burst,  expelling  the  contents 
with  considerable  force. 

spSr-ma-t5ph -5r-ous,  a.  [SPERMATOPHORE.] 
Bearing  or  producing  sperm  or  seed ;  seminiferous. 

BpSr-ma,  t6r-rhoe  -a,  «•  [Prefix  spermato-,  and 
Gr.  rtieO^to  flow.] 

Pathol. :  A  real  or  apparent  discharge  of  seminal 
fluid,  without  voluntary  sexual  excitement.  It  is 
of  two  kinds:  (1)  True,  in  which  discharges  of  sper- 
matozoa occurs;  (2)  False,  or  prostatorrhcea,  in 
which  a  fluid  clearer  and  more  tenacious  than  the 
seminal  fluid,  and  destitute  of  spermatozoa,  is  dis- 
charged. 

SpSr-ma-t6-z6  -1C,  a.  [fpg.spermatozo(a);  -ic.] 
Belonging  to  or  resembling  spermatozoa  (q.  v.). 
(Draper:  Human  Physiol.,  p.  518.) 

tsper-ma-t&-z6  -Id,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  spermatozo- 
(on),  and  Gr.  eidoa=form,  resemblance.  (See  def.)] 

Biol.:  Von  Siebold's  name  for  a  spermatozoon 
(q.  v.).  Dunglison  (ed.  1874)  says :  "  More  properly, 
spermatozoid,  for  their  animalcular  nature  is  not 
demonstrated."  The  name  is  also  applied  to  anther- 

OZOOids.      [ANTHEROZOOlD.] 

sper-ma-to  zo  -8n  (pi.  spSr  ma-to-zo -a),  s. 
[Pref.  spermato-,  and  Gr.  zooji=an  animal.] 

Biology  (pi.) :  The  name  given  by  Leeuwenhoek 
to  the  moving,  active  constituents  of  the  seminal 
fluid,  which  were  brought  to  his  notice  by  his  pupil 
Hamm,  in  1677.  Spermatozoa  consist  of  a  head,  a 
rod-shaped  middle  piece,  and  a  long  hair-like  tail, 
by  the  vibratile  motion  of  which  they  move  in  a 
spiral  manner. .  Cold  arrests  their  movements,  and 
they  may  be  deprived  of  vitality  (the  power  of 
fecundation)  in  various  ways.  They  were  at  first 
regarded  as  parasites,  and  classified  as  Helminthics 
or  Infusoria,  and  Von  Baer  maintained  this  view 
as  late  as  1835.  Von  Siebold  discovered  them  in 
many  vertebrates,  but  Kolliker  was  the  first  to  rec- 
ognize them  as  definite  histological  elements  aris- 
ing within  the  testes.  [SPERMATOZOID.] 

SpSr-mlc,  a.  [Eng.  sperm;  -tc.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  sperm  or  seed. 

tspSr-mld  -I-fim,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  sperma 
=  seed.] 

Sot. :  An  achene  (q.  v.). 
sper-m6-,pr<?/.    [SPERMAT-.] 

sper'-mi-de'rm,  s.  [Pref.  spermo-,  and  Gr.  derma 
=tne  skin.] 

Bot. :  The  skin  or  testa  of  a  seed.    (De  Candolle.) 

SpSr-m&  go  -nl-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  sperma-,  and  Gr. 
goneuo=to  beget.] 

Bot. :  The  cysts  containing  spermatia  in  lichens. 
(Tulasne.) 

spgr-mol  -4-glst,  ».  [Eng.  spermolog(y) ;  -inf.] 
One  who  treats  of  sperm  or  seeds ;  one  who  studies 
spermatology  (q.  v.). 
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sper-mol -6-gy;,  s.  [Eng.  sperm;  surf,  -olngy.'] 
That  branch  of  science  which  deals  with  sperm  or 
seeds ;  a  treatise  on  sperm  or  seeds. 

sper  -mft-phlle,  s.    [SPERMOPHILUS.] 

ZoOl.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Spermophilus 
(q.v,).  They  are  squirrel-like  in  form,  witli  rather 
short  tails. 

"The  labor  of  the  moles  is  supplemented  by  that  of  the 
gophers,  spennophiles,  and  badgers." — Field,  Dec.  26, 1885. 

sper  moph  -11  us,  s.  [Pref.  spermo-,  and  Greek 
7>/t//r>  =  to  love.J 

ZoOl.  c&  Palceont. :  Pouched  Marmots,  a  genus  of 
Sciuridse,  sub-family  'Arctomyinae,  with  twenty-six 
species,  confined  to  the  Noarctic  and  Palaparctic 
regions.  Cheek  pouches  large;  pollex  rudimentary 
or  absent.  They  appear  first  in  the  European  Mio- 
cene, and  connect  the  Squirrels  with  the  Marmots. 
[SisEL,  SPERMOPHILE.] 

sper  -m6-phore,sper-moph'-Sr-um,8.  [Greek 
spermophorott= bearing  seeds:  8pemia=seea,  and 
;jfcoros=bearing.] 

Botany : 

1.  A  cord  bearing  the  seeds  in  some  plants. 

2.  The  placenta. 

sper-m&-the  -ca,  »•  [Pref.  spermo-;  Lat.  theca, 
and  Gr.  thcke=a  case,  a  box.] 

Bot. :  A  seed-vessel. 

•spgrr,  v.  t.    [SpAB(l),v.] 

*sperse,  v.  t.  [Lat.  aparsus,  pa.  par.  of  spargo— 
to  scatter.]  To  disperse,  to  scatter. 

"Broke  his  sword  in  twaine,  and  all  his  armor  sperst." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  iii.  S. 

spSrte,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.:  A  variety  of  Salix  viminalis.  (Britten  dt 
Holland.) 

•spSrthe.s.    [SPARIHE.]    A  battle-ax. 

"At  his  saddle-gerthe  was  a  good  steel  sperthe, 
Full  ten  pound  weight  and  more." 

Scott:  Eve  of  St.  John. 

sper  -v§r,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

*1.  Arch.:  An  old  name  for  the  wooden  frame  at 
the  top  of  a  bed  or  canopy.  (Sometimes  the  term 
included  the  tester  or  headpiece.) 

2.  Her.:  A  tent. 

spess -art-ine,  sp6ss'-art-lte,  s.  [After  Spes- 
sart,  Bavaria,  where  first  found ;  suff .  -ine,  -ite 
(Min.) ;  Ger.  spessartit.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Garnet  (q.  v.)  containing  a  largo 
percentage  of  protoxide  of  manganese.  Dana 
makes  this  a  special  subdivision  of  the  Garnet 
group.  Color,  dark  hyacinth-red  with  shades  of 
violet.  Found  (among  a  few  other  localities)  in 
large  crystals  at  Haddam,  Connecticut. 

*spet,i'.  t.    [SPIT,  «.] 

•spet,  s.    [SPET,  t'.]    Spittle. 

spetch'-§9,  «.  pi.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  trim- 
mings or  offal  of  skins  or  hides,  used  for  making 
glue. 

•spet  -tie,  s.    [SPITTLE.]    (Baret.) 

*spe  -turn,  s.    [Low  Lat.] 

Old  Arm. :  A  kind  of  spear  used  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  differed  from  the  partizan  only  in  being 
lighter  and  of  narrower  form.  (See  illustration 
under  Spear.) 

spew  (ewasu),  spue,  *spewe,  r.  /.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
sptwan  (pa.  t.  spam),  pa.  par.  spiwen) ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  spuuwen ;  Icel.  spyja ;  Dan.spye;  Sw.  spy :  O. 
H.  Ger.  splwan ;  Ger.  speien ;  Goth,  epeiwan ;  Lat. 
spuo ;  Gr.  ptuO.  From  the  same  root  come  spit  and 
puke.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  vomit,  to  puke,  to  eject  from  the  stomach. 

"Therewith  she  spewed  out  of  her  lilthie  maw 
A  floud  of  poyson  horrible  and  blacke." 

Spenser:  *'.  Q.,  I.  i.  20. 

2.  To  eject,  to  cast  forth. 

"When  earth  with  slime  and  mud  is  cover'd  o'er, 
Or  hollow  places  spew  their  wat'ry  store." 

Dryden:   Virgil:  Oeorgic  i,  17fi. 

3.  To  eject  or  cast  out  with  loathing  or  abhor- 
rence. 

"  Keep  my  statutes,  and  commit  not  any  of  these  abomi- 
nations, that  the  land  spew  you  not  out." — Leviticus 
iviii.  28. 

B.  Ititrans.:  To  vomit;  to  discharge  the  contents 
of  the  stomach. 

"  If  thou  hast  fonnden  hony,  ete  of  it  that  sufficeth;  for 
if  thou  ete  of  U  out  of  mesure,  thou  shalt  spew,  and  be 
nedy  and  poure." — Chaucer:  Tale  of  Meliboetis. 

spew(ew  as  Q),  spue,stt6s(.  [SPEW,  v.]  Vomit; 
that  which  is  ejected  from  the  stomach. 

spew'-er,  spu-Sr(ewasu),s.  [Eng.  spew;  -er.] 
One  who  spews  or  vomits. 

*spew  -I-ness  (ew  as  u),  «.  [Eng.  spewy;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  spewy ;  wetness, 
damp. 

"The  coldness  and  spewiness  of  the  soil." — Gauden. 
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spew  -f  (ew  as  u),  a.  [Eng.  spew;  -y.]  Wetf 
(laniii,  boggy. 

"The  lower  vallies  in  wet  winters  are  so  spewy,  that 
they  know  not  how  to  feed  them."  —  Mortimer:  HIM* 
baiidry. 

sphac  -el,  s.    [SPHACELUS.]    Gangrene. 

spliaf-e-lar'  I-a,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
sphacelus  (q.  y,).  Named  from  the  gangrene-look- 
ing fructification.] 

Hot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Sphacclaridfp.  Jointed, 
rigid,  distichously-branched,  feathery,  filamentous 
fronds,  of  olive  color,  with  an  expanded  terminal 
cell,  containing  a  granular  mass. 

spha9-S-lar  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  sphace- 
lar(ia)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -trifle.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Fucacese,  tribe  Halyserese. 
[SPHACELARIA.] 

•sphac  -el-ate,  v.  i.  &  t.    [SPHACEI..] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  gangrenous,  as  flesh  ;  to  mortify. 
"The  skin,  by  the  great  distentiou,  having  been  ren- 

dered very  thin,  will,  if  not  taken  away,  sphacelate,  and 
the  rest  degenerate  into  a  cancerous  ulcer."  —  Sharp:  Sur- 
gery. 

2.  To  decay  or  become  carious,  as  a  bone. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  affect  with  gangrene. 

"The  long  retention  of  matter  sphacelates  the  brain." 
—  Sharp:  Surgery. 

sphac  -el-ate,  spha.9  -el-at-ed,  a.    [SPHACEL- 
ATE, t>.] 
Bot.  :  Decayed,  withered,  dead. 

spha9-el-a'-tlon,su68f.  [SPHACELATE,  v.}  The 
process  of  becoming  or  making  gangrenous;  morti- 
fication. 

sphac  -el-ls.m,  sphac-el-Is,  -mus,  «.  [SPHAC- 
ELUS.] A  gangrene;  an  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

sphag'-e-lus,  s.  [Gr.  sphakelos,  from  sphazd=to 
kill;  Fr.  sphacele.] 

Medical  and  Surgical  : 

1.  Gangrene  ;  mortification  of  the  flesh  of  a  living 
animal. 

2.  Death  or  caries  of  a  bone. 

spnser  ,  sphsar-6-  far  as  er),  prefix.  [Greek 
sphaira^n  ball,  a  sphere.]  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling a  ball  or  sphere. 

sphser-al-ce  -q.  (ser  aser),s.  [Pref  .  sphcer-,  and 
Gr.  alkea=&  kindof  wild  mallow.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Malvese.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with 
toothed  or  three  to  five-lobed  leaves,  a  three-leaved 
deciduous  involucre,  a  five-cleft  calyx,  five  petals. 
Chiefly  from  South  America.  A  decoction  of  Sphcer- 
alcea  cisplatina  is  given  in  Brazil  in  inflammation 
of  the  bowels. 

sphaer-an'-the-se  (ser  as  er),  s.pl.    [Mod.  Lat. 
sphceranthus  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  Asteroideae. 

spliser-an  -thus  (ssr  as  er),s.  [Prefix  sphcer; 
and  Gr.  anthos=ii  flo_wor.] 

Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Sphferantbew. 
Sphoeranthus  indicus  (or  mollis),  a  composite  plant 
with  globular  heads  of  purple  flowers,  common  in 
India  in  rice  fields,  is  considered  authelmintic, 
alterative,  depuratory,  cooling  and  tonic,  and 
diuretic.  The  powder  of  the  root  is  said  to  be 
stomachic,  and  the  bark  ground  and  mixed  with 
whey  a  remedy  for  piles.  (Calc.  Exhib.  Rep.) 

sphaer-en  -chf-ma  (ser  as  er),s.  [Pref.spfccer-, 
and  Gr.  enachyma=&n  infusion.] 
Bot.:  Merenchyma  (q.v.). 

sphssr  -I-a  (wr  as  er),  s.  [Gr.  sphairion,  dimin. 
from  sphaira=&  sphere.  Named  from  the  globular 
form  of  the  species.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  uplweriacei  (q.  v.). 
Perithecia  carbonaceous,  completely  exposed,  par- 
tially sunk  into  the  matrix,  or  covered  by  the 
cuticle  and  accompanied  by  a  growth  of  threads, 
constituting  the  mycelium.  Known  species  about 
500.  They  are  found  at  all  seasons  on  the  trunks  of 
trees,  on  leaves,  on  fir  cones,  &c. 

sphsar-I-a'-ce-i  (seraser),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
sp/iceri(a)  ;  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acei.l 

Bot  .  :  A  sub-order  of  Ascomycetes.  They  have 
carbonaceous  or  membranaceous  cysts,  or  perithecia 
composed  of  cells  or  very  rarely  of  interwoven 
threads,  with  a  pore  or  narrow  slit  at  the  top, 
which  often  ends  in  a  nipple  or  crest.  Lining 
the  cysts  is  a  gelatinous  mass  of  asci  and  para- 
physes  (barren  threads).  Found  on  decayed  wood, 
stems,  algsp,  dung,  soil,  &c.  (Berkeley.) 


boll,    b6y;     p6ut,    ]6%1;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     (his; 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shfin;      -(Ion,      -s.lon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous, 


sphser-ld'-I-a,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl.  :  Stalked  appendages  with  button-like  heads 
covered  with  cilia,  found  in  most  recent  sea-urchins. 
They  are  supposed  to  bo  organs  of  sense,  probably 
of  taste.  (Loven.) 


sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph   -  f. 
-sious  =  slius.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel.     del. 
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sphaer-Id-I-i  -nse  (ser  as  er), «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
*phasridi(u»i) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.suff.  -ince.) 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Hydrophilids?,  living  on 
the  dung  of  land  animals. 

sphaer-Id  -I-um  (ser  as  er),  s.  [Gr.  sphairidion, 
dimin.  from  sphaira  =  a  sphere.  So  named  from  the 
spherical  shape  of  the  insects.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genusot  Sphaeridiinae  (q.  v.). 

sphaar-Is-ter  -I-um  (aer  as  er),  s.  [Lat.,  from 
Gr.  sphairisterion,  from  sphairistes  =  a  ball-player; 
sphaira=a  ball,  a  globe.] 

Anr.  Arch. :  A  court  for  the  exercise  of  ball-play- 
ing; a  tennis-court. 

sphaer  -Ite  (aer  as  er),  subst.  [Latin  sphcera=& 
sphere;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).} 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  globular  concre- 
tions without  fibrous  or  concentric  structure. 
Hardness,  4 ;  specific  gravity,  2'536 ;  luster,  greasy- 
vitreous  ;  color,  light-gray ;  translucent.  Composi- 
tion :  Phosphoric  acid,  26"! ;  alumina,  47'4 ;  water, 
26*5=100,  corresponding  with  the  chemical  formula 
SAlsO^,  2POH-16HO.  Occurs  in  fissures  in  limonite 
at  Zajecov,  Bohemia,  in  Lower  Silurian  schists. 

sphser  6-blas-tus  (ser  aser),«.  [Pref.  sphcero-, 
and  Gr.  blastos=&  sprout,  a  shoot.] 

Bot . :  A  cotyledon  which  rises  above  ground,  bear- 
ing at  its  end  a  spheroid  tumor. 

sphaer-S-car'-y'-a  (»r  as  er),  s.  [Pref.  sphcero-, 
and  Gr.  karya=&  walnut  tree.] 

Botany :  A  genus  of  Santalaceae.  Sphcerocarya 
edulis  is  eaten  in  Nepaul. 

sphser-d-c6-balt -He  (ser  as  er),s«fwr.  [Pref. 
sphcero-,  and  Kng.  cobaltite.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  found  in  small  spherical  masses, 
having  crystalline  structure,  with  roselite,  at 
Schneeberg,  Saxony.  Color,  externally  velvet- 
black,  internally  rose-red.  Hardness,  4;  specific 
gravity,  4'02-4-13.  An  analysis  yielded:  Carbonic 
acid,  34'65 ;  protoxide  of  cobalt,  58'86 ;  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  3'41;  lime,  1'80;  water.  l-22=99'94,  which 
corresponds  to  the  formula  CoCO-j,  which  requires, 
CO2,  36'W,  CoO,  63-06. 

8phser-o-coc-9l-tes.  (aer  as  er),  «.    [Mod.  Lat. 
*pftoerococc(««)  ;  saff.  -ites.] 
Paloeobot. :  A  genus  of  Algals. 

sphser-6-c5c-c6id  e-a,,  sphaer-6-c5c  -96-9.  (ter 
as  er),*.p(.  [Mod.  Lat.  sphcerococc(us),  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.suff.  -eae.\ 

Bot.:  A  sub-order  of  CeramiaceaB  (q.  v.)  (Lind- 
ley), placed  under  the  RhodospermeaB  (Berkeley). 
Frond  cellular,  enclosing  closely  packed,  oblong 
granules  arising  from  the  base,  within  a  spherical 
cellular  envelope,  which  finally  bursts.  (Lindley.) 

sphser-6-coc  cus  (ser  as  er),  s.  [Pref.  sphcero-, 
and  Lat.  coccus=a  berry,  a  kernel.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  bphasrococcoidea 
(q.  v.). 

sphser -6-d5n  (ser  as  er),«.  [Pref.  uphcer-,  and 
Gr.  odous  (genit.  odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Pagrina  (q.  v.),  with  one 
species  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 

sphaer-6  don  tl-dse  (aer  as  er),  s.  pi.  [SPH.ER- 
ODON.] 

Palceont.:  A  family  of  Ganoid  Fishes.  Body  ob- 
long, with  rhombic  scales:  dorsal  and  anal  fins 
short  (q.  v.) :  vertebrae  ossified,  but  not  completely 
closed ;  tail  homocercal ;  fins  with  fulcra  ;  teeth  on 
palate  globular. 

sphaer  -6  diis  (ser  as  er),  s.  [ Pref .  sphaer-,  and 
odou«=a  tooth.] 

Palceont.:  Agenus  of  Pycnodontidtp.  Kphcerodus 
gigas  is  from  the  KimmeridgeClay  of  England  and 
from  the  Jura  Mountains. 

sphaer-6-gas -tra   (aer  as    er),  «.  pi.     [Pref. 
sphcero-,  and  Gr.  gaster  (genit.  ga«<ro8=)the belly.] 
ZoOl. :  The  same  as  ARANEIDA  (q.  v.). 

sphser  -6-ma>  (aer  as  er),  *.  [Gr.  sphairoma= 
anything  round.] 

ZoOl.:  The  type-genus  of  Sphaeromidae  (q.v.),with 
several  species,  which  are  vegetable  feeders,  and, 
like  many  of  their  allies,  have  the  power  of  rolling 
themselves  into  a  ball. 
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sphser- 6 -ph8r-I-dae,  sphser-6-ph6-ra  -ce-ae 
(aeras  er),s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sphceroph(oron) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.\ 

Botany:  A  family  of  Gastorothalamea?  (q.  v.). 
Apothecia  formed  in  the  swollen  points  of  the 
thallus,  burst  ing  irregularly. 

sphser-oph  -5r-6n  (aer  aser),«.  [Pref.  sphcero-, 
and  Gr.  nhoreo=to  bear.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sphterophorids?  (q.  v.). 
Sphcerophoron  coralloides  is  not  uncommon  on  sand- 
rocks  among  mosses.  5.  compactuin  is  less  common. 

sphser-6-sI-der -Ite  (ser  as  er),  spher-6-sI- 
der'-lte,  s.  [Pref.  sphcero-,  and  Eug.  siderite.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Siderite  (q.  v.)  occurrinc  in 
globular  form  with  radiating  norous  structure  in 
cavities  in  basaltic  rocks. 

sphaer  -6  spore  (ser  as  er),  «.    [Prefix  sphcero-, 
and  Eng. spore.} 
Bot. :  The  quadruple  spore  of  some  Algals. 

sphser-6-stIl  -bite  (aer  as  eri,  s.  [Pref. sphcero-, 
and  Eng.  ttilbite.'] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  stilbite  sometimes  mixed  with 
mesolite,  occurring  in  spheres,  mostly  minute,  hav- 
ing a  fibrous  radiating  structure,  with  other  zeo- 
lites in  the  Isle  of  Skye. 

sphser-6-zy  -g>  (aer  as  er),  s.     [Prefix  sphosro- 
(q.  v.),  and  Gr.  zygon=a  yoke.] 
Bot.:  A  synonym  of  Anabaina  (q.  v.). 

sphaer-u-lar  -I-a  (aer  as  er),  s.     [From  Latin 

)hcerula=a  little  sphere.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  or  Nematode  worms,  family  Gor- 
diidae,  founded  by  Du_four,  1836,  on  a  specimen 
(Sphcerularia  bombi)  discovered  by  him  in  the  ab- 
dominal cavities  of  Bombus  terrestris  and  B.  hor- 
torum. 

sphser  -w-llte  (ser  as  er),  s.  [SPHEEULITE.] 
sphag  ne  I,  sphag-na  -98-86,  subst.  pi.  [Lat. 
sphagn(um) ;  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ei.  or  fern,  -acece.] 
Bot. :  Bog-mosses :  an  order,  tribe,  or  family  of 
operculate  mosses.  Proper  roots  wanting ;  branches 
fasciculate;  leaves  with  two  kinds  of  cells  — one 
narrow,  elongated,  and  filled  with  chlorophyll ;  the 
other  hyaline.  Capsule  sessile,  globose,  in  the 
elongated  sheath ;  at  first  spores  apparently  of  two 
kinds,  the  first  in  sets  of  four,  the  last  in  sets  of 
sixteen.  [SPHAGNUM.] 

sphag  -nous,  a.  [SPHAGNUM.]  Pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of  bog-moss ;  mossy. 

sphag -num.,  s.  [Latin  sphagnos;  Gi.sphagnos, 
sphakos=(l)  sage,  (2)  a  lichen.] 

Botany:  The  only  genus  of  Sphagnei  (q.  v.).  It 
occurs  in  all  temperate  climates.  At  first  only  one 
species,  Sphagnum  palustre,  was 
admitted,  then  it  was  multiplied 
into  fourteen,  then  the  number  fell 
to  four,  then  rose  again  to  nine, 
though  some  were  doubtful.  They 
form  a  great  part  of  every  bog  in 
moory  districts.  [PEAT.]  They 
make  excellent  bedding  material; 
and  when  they  become  lumpy  they 
can  be  restored  to  their  original 
softness  by  being  taken  out,  placed 
in  water,  and  then  dried.  In  the 
northern  regions  they  are  used  for 
lining  clothes,  especially  boots,  and 
as  wicks  for  lamps.  They  afford 
excellent  material  for  enveloping  Sphacnui 
and  preserving  the  roots  of  plants 
which  have  to  be  sent  a  long  distance. 

sphag-ol'-b-bus,  s.  [GT.sphage=tho  throat,  and 
lobos=a  lobe.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Bucerotidae,  with  one  species 
(Sphagolobus  atratus,  the  Black  Horn-bill),  from 
the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

sphal  -er-Ite.  s.  [Gr.  sphaleros  =  treacherous ; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).} 

Min.:  The  same  as  BLENDE  (q.v.).  This  name 
was  originally  proposed  by  Haidinger,  because 


, 

de  had  been  applied  to  other  species,  but  it 
was  lost  sight  of  till  Dana  resuscitated  it.    It  is  as 


endopodites    are    transversely    folded,   so    as    to 
approach  those  of  the  Xiphosura  (q.  v.). 

*sphaer-6-n6  -me-I  (ser  as  er),«.pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
from  pref.  sphcero-,  and  Gr.  ?te»ia=yarn.] 

Botany:  An  old  order  of  Gasteromycetes.  The 
species  placed  under  it  are  now  believed  to  be 
immature  states  of  other  Fungals. 

sphser-6-nI -tea,  (seraser),*.  [Greek  sphairon 
(genit.  sphaironos)  =a  round  fishing-net.] 

Palaeont.:  A  genus  of  Cystideae,  characterizing 
the  middle  division  of  the  Bala  or  Caradoc  rocks. 


Blende  had  been 

was  lost  sight  of  t 

yet,  however,  used  by  few  mineralogists. 

sphal-er-o-car  -pl-um,  sphal  er-6-car  -p&m, 
8.  [Gr.  8p/iai€ros=slappery,  and  karpoK=truit.l 

Bot.:  A  fruit  with  one-seeded,  indehiscent  peri- 
carp, enclosed  within  a  fleshy  perianth.  Lindley 
places  it  under  his  collective  fruits. 

sphar  -«-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  spharg(ui);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]  [SPHAKGIS.] 

sphar    gis,  8.    [Gr.  spharagizo~to  roar  loudly.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Cheloniates.  with  a  single  spe- 
cies, Sphargi*  coriacea,  often  made  the  type  of 
a  family  Sphargidee.  The  skin  resembles  thick 
leather,  and  contains  bony  deposits,  arranged  like 
mosaic,  but  this  dermal  shield  is  not  united  to  the 
vertebrae  and  ribs.  The  bones  of  the  paddles  are 
extremely  simple,  and  claws  are  absent.  The  genus 
is  an  extremely  ancient  type,  little  progress  having 
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been  made  in  the  development  of  a  bony  carapace; 
and  Cope  discovered  in  the  Chalk  of  Kansas  a  form, 
which  he  named  Protostega,  allied  to  Sphargis. 

sphe  -9!-$,  «.  [Greek  sphcx  (genit.  sphekos)  =  & 
wasp.J 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  -Egeriidae.  Abdomen  moder- 
uti'ly  stout,  no  anal  tuft.  [HORNET-MOTH.) 

tsphe  -9l-d8B,  tsphe  -gl-dse,  s.  pi.   [Mod.  Lat. 


sphex,  gKuit.sphecid(is),sphegid(is'i;  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.]    [SpHEX.J 
Entom.:  A    family   of    Fossorial    Hymonoptera, 


often  merged  in  I'rabronidie  (q.  v.).  Antennae  gen- 
erally slender,  with  long  joints,  prothorax  forming 
a  distinct  neck;  base  of  the  abdomen  constricted 
into  a  long  petiole.  Genera,  Sphex,  Pepsis,  Pom- 
pilus,  Ammophila,  &c. 

sphen-,  pref.   [SPHENO-.] 

splien  a  can  thus,  s.  [Pref.  sphen-,  and  Greek 
akantha=a  spine.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Plagiostomes,  founded  on 
spines  from  the  Coal-measures. 

spliene, .«.     [Gr.  sp/i«n=a  wedge.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  TITANJTE  (q.  v.). 

sphen-Is  -9l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  spAenwc(iw)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idos.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  Natatorial  Birds,  equivalent 
to  Hnxley's  Spheniscomorphee  (q.  v.).  By  some 
authors  the  genera  are  subdivided. 

sphe  nls-c6-mor  -phse,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
spheuiscus,  and  Gr.  morp/it>=form.J 

Ornith.:  A  family  of  Schizognathee  (q.  v.).  It 
contains  three  genera:  Endyptes,  Spheniscus,  and 
Aptenodytes.  (Proc.  ZoOl.  Soc.,  1867,  p.  458.) 

sphen-Is  -cus,  s.  [Gr.  spheniskos,  dimin.  from 
sphen=a  wedge.  From  the  shape  of  the  bill.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Spheniscidee.  Bill  shortish, 
compressed;  maxilla  ending  in  a  conspicuous  hook. 
Four  species,  one  ranging  as  far  north  as  the  Gala- 
pagos. 

sphen-6-,  sphen  ,  pref.  [Gr.  sphen  (genit.  apAe- 
nos)=a  wedge.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a 
wedge  in  shape. 

spheno-maiillary,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  jaws  and  the  spho- 
noid  bone ;  as  thespheno-maxillary  fissure  and  fossa. 

spheno-orbital,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  orbital  bones  and 
to  the  sphenoid. 

spheno-palatine,  spheno-palatinate,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  palate  bones  and 
to  the  sphenoid :  as  the  spheno-palatine  artery,  for- 
amen, and  ganglion. 

spheno-parietal,  a. 

Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  parietal  and  the 
sphenoid.  Between  these  is  the  spheno-parietal 
suture. 

spheno-temporal,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  temporal  and  the 
sphenoid  bones. 

sphen-6-9eph  -a-lfis,  s.  [Pref.  spheno-,  and  Gr. 
kephale= the  head.] 

1.  Anat. :  A  malformation  of  the  head  in  whicli 
the  upper  part  of  the  cranium  assumes  a  wedge-like 
aspect. 

2.  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Berycida?,  from  the  Chalk, 
sphen  -6  clase,  s.    [Pref.  spheno-,  and  Gr.  klasis 

=  a  fracture.] 

Min.:  A  massive  mineral  which,  when  struck, 
breaks  into  wedge-shaped  fragments.  Hardness, 
5'5-6;  specific  gravity,  3'2;  luster,  feeble;  color, 
pale  grayish-yellow ;  sub-translucent.  An  analysis 


way,  in  layers  in  a  granular  limestone. 

sphen  -6-d5n,  subst.    [Gr.  sphen=a  wedge;  suff. 
-odon.] 

1.  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Bradypodidee,  from  the 
bone-caves  of  Brazil. 

2.  ZoOl.:  The  sole  recent    genus  of    Rhynchoce- 
phalia  (q.  v. ) ,  with  one  species,  Sphenodon punctatut 
(Hatteria  punctata), 

from  New  Zealand, 
where  it  is  called 
Tuatera  by  the  Ma- 
oris. Externally, 
there  is  little  to  dis- 
tinguish this  genus 
from  ordinary  liz- 
ards, but  important 
differences  occur  in 
the  structure  of  the 
skeleton,  viz.,  the 
presence  of  a  double 
horizontal  bar  across 
the  temporal  region. 


Skull  of  Sphenodon,  Shov 
ing  Acrodont  Jaw. 


the  firm  connection  of  the  quadrate  bone  with  the 
skull  and  the  pterygoid  bones,  biconcave  vertebrae- 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     wS,    w«t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thgre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    str,     marine;   g6,    p6t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mote,     cflb,    cttre,    unite,    cOr,    rule,    full;     try,     Sfrlan.     se,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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as  in  the  Geckos  and  many  fossil  Crocodilians,  the 
presence  of  an  abdominal  sternum,  and  uncinato 
processes  to  the  ribs  (as  in  Birds). 

sphen'  d-diis,  s.  [Pref.  sphen-,  and  Gr.  odous 
=  a  tooth.] 

Palc?ont. :  A  genus  of  Lamnidre,  founded  on 
teeth  from  tho  Jurassic. 

Sphen'-6-gram,  subst.  [Pref.  xithi-no-.  ;unl  Gr. 
gramma  =  a  writing,  a  letter.]  A  cuneiform  or 
arrow-headed  character.  [-GRAM.] 

sphen  og  -ra-pher,  s.  [Enu.  iphenograpkd/') : 
-er,"\  One  who  is  skilled  in  sphenography,  or  the 
deciphering  of  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

SDhen-O-graph'-IC,  a.  [Eng.  sphenograph(y} ; 
-ic.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  sphenography. 

sphen- Og-ra-phlst,  s.  [Eng.  sphenograph(y)  ; 
*ist.]  A  spenographer  (q.  v.). 

sphen  og  -ra-phjf,  s.  [Prof,  spheno-,  and  Gr. 
grop/w1=to  write.]  The  act  or  art  of  writing  in 
cuneiform  or  arrow-shaped  letters  or  characters ; 
the  art  of  deciphering  cuneiform  writings  or  char- 
acters; that  branch  of  philological  science  which 
concerns  itself  with  cuneiform  writings. 

sphe-no4-fn-e,s.  [Pref.  spheno-,  and  Gr.  gyne 
=a  female.] 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sphenogynese  (q.  v.). 
Garden  plants  :  their  flowers  orange  color,  barred 
with  black.  They  were  brought  originally  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

sphen-6-gf  n  -e-ta,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sphenu- 
Syn(e);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.\ 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Sonecionidefie. 

sphen'-61d,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  sphen=a  wedge,  and 
etdos=form,  appearance.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Resembling  a  wedge ;  wedge-shaped. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Anat.:  The  sphenoid-bone  (q.  v.). 

2.  Crystall.:    A  wedge-shaped  crystal  contained 
under  four  equal  isosceles  triangles. 

sphenoid-bone,  s. 

Anat.:  A  wedge-shaped  bone  placed  across  tho 
base  of  the  skull  near  the  middle,  and  helping  to 
form  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  tho  orbits,  and  tho 
posterior  nares.  It  has  a  central  part  or  body,  two 
pairs  of  lateral  expansions  called  the  great  and 
small  wings,  and  another  pair  pointing  downward 
called  the  pterygoid  processes.  (Quain.) 

sphen-old'-al,  a.  [Eng.  sphenoid;  -ai.]  Sphenoid 
(q.  v.);  as,  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  the  sphenoidal 
sinus,  &c. 

sphen- 6-lSp  -Is,  s.  [Pref.  spheno-,  and  Gr.  lepis= 
a  scale.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Esocidee,  with  long  wedge- 
shaped  scales,  from  the  freshwater  limestone  of 
Aix  and  the  gypsum  of  Paris. 

sphen-5n'-chus  (pi.  sphen-on'-chl,  s.  [Prefix 
sphen-,  and  Gr.  ongkos=&  hook,  a  barb.] 

Palceont. :  One  of  the  hooked  cephalic  dermal 
spines  of  Hybodus  and  Acrodus,  specimens  of  which 
genera  are  in  the  British  Museum,  South  Kensing- 
ton, showing  the  spines  (not  more  than  four  in  any 
individual)  in  situ,  but  it  is  not  known  whether 
four  was  the  normal  number,  or  if  they  occurred  in 
all  the  species.  On  these  spines  Agassiz  founded  a 
genus  Sphenonchus,  which  he  placed  with  tho 
Hybodontidie.  This  has,  of  course,  lapsed,  and  the 
word  Sphenonchus  has  now  no  generic  signification. 

sphen-oph  -f  1-lum,  s.  [Prefix  spheno-,  and  Gr. 
phyllon^a  leaf.] 

Palceobot.:  A  genus  of  Equisetacoeel?^  allied  to 
(or,  according  to  Mr.  Carruthers,  identical  with) 
Calamities.  They  have  verticillate  leaves,  like 
reversed  wedges.  Four  species  from  the  Carbon- 
iferous rocks  of  Europe ;  others  from  North  America . 

sphen-op  -ter-Is,  subst.  [Pref.  spheno-,  and  Gr. 
pteris=a  kind  of  fern.] 

Palcsobot. :  A  genus  of  Ferns,  having  tho  leaves 
twice-  or  thrice-pinnate ;  the  leaflets  not  adhering 
to  the  rachis  by  their  whole  base,  but  resembling 
small  wedges  reversed,  the  nervures  dividing  pin- 
nately  from  the  base.  From  the  Devonian  to  tho 
Wealden.  In  the  Carboniferous  rocks  there  are 
thirty-four  species,  and  in  the  Jurassic  seventeen. 

sphen-b-spon'-dfl-us,  s.  [Pref.  spheno-,  and 
Gr.  spondylos=&  vertebra.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Deinosauria  or  Crocodilia, 
from  the  Purbeck  beds  and  the  Wealden. 

sphen-6-za-mr-te§,  8.  [Pref.  spheno-  and  Mod. 
Lat.  zamitea  (q.  v.).] 

Palctribot. :  A  geuusof  Cycads,  from  the  European 
Jurassic  rocks. 

•spher  -al,  a.   [Eng.  spher(e) ;  -a/.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  spheres  or  heavenly 
bodies ;  inhabiting  the  spheres.  (Lytton:  Caxtons, 
bk.  xiv.,  ch.  i.) 

'  2.  Rounded  like  a  sphere ;  sphere-shaped ;  hence, 
symmetrical,  perfect. 
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sphere,  *spere,  s.  IO.  Fr.  earn- re:  Fr.  sphere, 
from  Lat.  sphcera;  Gr.  sphaira=(l)  a  ball  for  play- 
ing with,  (2)  a  sphere,  a  globe.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

1 1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(2)  An  orb,  a  globe,  as  the  sun,  the  earth,  the 
.stars,  or  planets ;  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

"First  thesun, 
A  mighty  sphere,  he  framed." 

Milton:  r.  L.,  vii.  345. 

(:i)  An  orbicular  body  representing  the  earth  or 
the  apparent  heavens;  a  celestial  or  terrestrial 
globe. 

"  Conon,  and  what's  his  name  who  made  the  sphere, 
And  Hhow'd  the  seasons  of  the  sliding  year." 

;>,././.!..-   Virail:  Eel.  iii.  61. 

*(4)  A  circular  body  ;  a  disc. 

'•With  a  broader  sphere  the  moon  looks  down." 

llouil.  {Atinanriale.) 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Circuit   or   range   of   action,  knowledge,  or 
influence;  compass,  province,  employment. 

"The  narrow  sphere  of  our  researches."— Cook:  Third 
Voyage,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii. 

(2)  Rank ;  order  or  class  of  society. 
*(3)  An  orbit,  a  socket. 

"Make    my   two    eyes,    like    stars,    start    from    their 
spheres."  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  6. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  A  term  formerly  applied  to  any  one  of 
the  concentric  and  eccentric  revolving  transparent 
shells  in  which  the  heavenly  bodies  were  supposed 
to  be  fixed,  and  by  which  they  wore  carried  so  as 
to  produce  their  apparent  motions.    The  word  now 
signifies  the  vault  9f  heaven,  which   to   the  eye 
seems  the  concave  side  of  a  hollow  sphere,  and  on 
which  the  imaginary  circles  marking  the  positions 
of  the  equator,  the  ecliptic,  &c.,  are  supposed  to  be 
drawn.    It  is  that  portion  of  limitless  space  which 
the   eye   is   powerful   enough    to   penetrate,   and 
appears  a  hollow  sphere  because  the  capacity  of 
the  eye  for  distant  vision  is  equal  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

"  What  stately  building  durst  so  high  extend 
Her  lofty  toures  unto  the  starry  »pherc." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  I.  56. 

2.  Geoni.:  A  solid  or  volume  bounded  by  a  sur- 
face, every  point  of  which  is  equally  distant  from  a 
point  within,  called  the  center.    Or  it  is  a  volume 
that  may  be  generated  by  revolving  a  semicircle 
about  its  diameter  as  an  axis.    The  distance  from 
any  part  of  the  surface  to  the  center  is  called  a 
radius  of  the  sphere.    Every  section  of  a  sphere 
made  by  a  plane  is  a  circle,  and  all  sections  made 
by  planes    equally  distant   from   the   center   are 
equal.    A  circle  of  the  sphere  whose  plane  passes 
through  the  center  is  a  great  circle :  all  other  cir- 
cles are  small  circles.    All  great  circles  are  equal, 
and  their  radii  is  equal  to  the  radii  of  the  sphere. 
The  surface  of  a  sphere  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  diameter  by  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle  ; 
or  it  is  equivalent  to  the  area  of  four  great  circles. 
Denoting  the  radius  of  the  sphere  Sy  r,  and  its 
diameter  by  d.  we  have  the  following  formula  for 
the  surface:  s=4pr2=p<J2=3'141.r>9    .    .    .    d2.    The 
volume  of  a  sphere  is  equal  to  the  product  of  its 
surface  by  one-third  of  its  radius.    It  is  also  equiv- 
alent to  two-thirds  of  the  volume  of  its  circumscrib- 
ing cylinder.    The    following   formula   gives   the 
value  of  the  volume  of  any  sphere^  whose  radius  is 
r  and  diameter  is  d:  r=}pr'.    Spheres  are  to  one 
another  as  the  cubes  of  their  diameters. 

3.  Logic:  The  extension  of  a  general  conception  ; 
the  individuals  and  species  comprised  in  any  gen- 
eral conception. 

IT  (I)  Armillary  sphere :  [ARMILLARY.] 
(2)  Doctrine  of  the  sphere:  The  application    of 
geometrical   principles  to  geography  and  astron- 

(3)'  Harmnny  (or  mtuic)   of  the  spheres:   [HAR- 
MONY, H  (41. "J 
•    (4)  Oblique  sphere : 

Spherical  projection :  The  case  in  which  the  pro- 
jection is  made  upon  the  plane  of  the  horizon  of 
any  place  not  on  the  equator,  or  at  the  poles. 

(5)  Parallel  sphere :  [PARALLEL,  a.] 

(6)  Projection  of  the  sphere:  [PROJECTION.] 

(7)  Right  sphere:  [RIGHT,  a.] 
*sphere-born,  a.  Born  among  the  spheres ;  celes- 
tial.   (Milton :  Solemn  Music,  2.) 

sphere  -  melody,  sphere  -  music,  s.    The  har- 
mony of  the  spheres.    [HARMONY.] 
•sphere,  *sphear,  v.  t.    [SPHERE,  «.] 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  place  or  set  among  the  spheres  orheavenly 
bodies. 

"The  glorious  planet  Sol, 
In  noble  eminence  enthroned  and  sphered 
Amidst  the  other." 

Shakesp.:  Troilns  and  Cressida,  i.  8. 
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(2)  To  form  into  roundness;  to  make  round  or 
roundish. 

"Blow,  villain,  till  thy  sphered  bias  cheek 
Outswell  the  puff'd  Aquilon." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressidn,  iv.  5. 
2.  Fig. :  To  give  perfect  or  complete  form  to ;  to 
concentrate. 

"  Not  vassals  to  be  beat,  nor  petty  babes 
To  be  dandled,  no,  but  living  wills,  and  sphered 
Whole  in  ourselves  and  owed  to  none." 

Tenn/jfiini-  Princess,  iv.  129. 

spher  e-6-type,  s.  [Gr.  sphaira=&  sphere,  and 
Eng.  type.} 

Photog.:  A  positive  collodion  picture  taken  upon 
glass  by  placing  a  mat  before  the  plate,  so  as  to 
give  a  distinct  margin  to  the  picture. 

spher'-Ic-al,  *spher'-Ic,  adj.  [Lat.  sphrricus; 
Gr.  sphairikos=\ike  a  sphere  (q.  v.) ;  fr.sphirique; 
Sp.  esfericn;  Ital.  s/erico.] 

1.  Having  the  form  of  a  sphere ;  orbicular,  globu- 
lar. 

"Some  certain  determinate  figure  either  round  or 
angular,  spherictil,  cubical  ...  or  the  like."  — Cud- 
rcorth:  Inn  It.  Si/stem,  p.  868. 

2.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  a  sphere. 

•3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  orbs  of  the  plan- 
ets; planetary.  (Shakesp.:  Lear, i.  2.) 

spherical-aberration,  s.    [ABERRATION.] 

spherical-angle,  .-•.    [ANGLE,  s.] 

spherical-bracketing,  s. 

Arch. :  The  forming  of  brackets  to  support  lath- 
and-plaster  work,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  plaster 
shall  form  the  surface  of  a  sphere. 

spherical  case-shot,  s.    [SHRAPNEL.] 

spherical-excess,  s.    [Excess.] 

spherical-geometry,  s.  That  branch  of  geom- 
etry which  treats  of  spherical  magnitudes,  as 
spherical  triangles,  areas,  and  angles. 

spherical-lime,  s.  A  portion  of  the  surface  of 
a  sphere  included  between  two  great  semicircles, 
having  a  common  diameter.  The  angle  of  the  nine 
is  the  same  as  the  angle  of  the  planes  of  the  circles. 

[LUNE.] 

spherical-polygon,  «.  A  portion  of  the  surface 
of  a  sphere  bounded  by  the  arcs  of  three  or  more 
great  circles.  Like  plane  polygons  they  are  named 
from  the  number  of  sides  or  angles.  [POLYGON.] 

spherical -projection,  s.  A  representation  of  tho 
surface  of  the  sphere  upon  a  plane,  according  to 
some  geometrical  law,  so  that  the  different  points 
in  the  representation  can  be  accurately  referred  to 
their  positions  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere.  [PRIM- 
ITIVE-CIRCLE, PRIMITIVE-PLANE.] 

spherical-pyramid,  s.  A  portion  of  a  sphere 
bounded  by  a  spherical  polygon,  and  by  three  or 
more  sectors  of  great  circles  meeting  at  the  center 
of  the  sphere. 

spherical-sector,  subst.  A  portion  of  a  sphere 
which  may  be  generated  by  revolving  a  sector  of  a 
circle  about  a  straight  line  through  its  vertex  as  aa 
axis. 

spherical-segment,  s.  A  portion  of  a  sphere  in- 
cluded between  a  zone  of  the  surface  and  a  secant 
plane,  or  between  two  parallel  secant  planes. 

spherical-triangle,  s.  A  spherical  polygon  of 
three  sides.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  a 
sphere  bounded  by  the  arcs  of  three  great  circles. 
The  points  where  the  arcs  meet  are  called  vertices 
of  the  triangle,  and  the  arcs  are  called  sides. 

spherical-trigonometry,  s.    [TRIGONOMETKA] 

spherical-ungula,  s.  A  portion  of  the  sphere 
bounded  by  a  luno  and  two  semicircles  meeting  in 
a  diameter  of  tho  sphere. 

spherical-zone,  s.  A  portion  of  the  surface  of  a 
sphere  included  between  two  parallel  planes. 

spher -Ic-al-lJS  adv.  [Eng.  spherical;  -hj."}  In 
form  of  a  sphere. 

"Either  spherically  or  angularly  flgurate." — Cudworth: 
Intell.  System,  p.  858. 

spher  -Ic-al-neSS,  subst.  [Eng.  spherical;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  spherical ;  sphericity. 

"  Such  bodies  receive  their  figure  and  limits  from  such 
lets  as  hinder  them  from  attaining  to  that  sphericalness 
they  aim  Bt."—Digby:  On  Bodies. 

spher-I?  -I-tjr,  s.  [Fr.  sphericite.']  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  spherical ;  sphericaluess,  giobu- 
larity,  roundness. 

"  He  espoused  the  correct  view  of  the  earth's  sphericity 
and  rotation."— G.  H.  Lewes:  Hist.  Philos.,ii.  106. 

*spher'-l-cle,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  sphere  (q.  v.).] 
A  little  sphere. 

spher  -Ics, «.    [SPHERIC.] 

Geom.:  The  doctrine  of  the  properties  of  the 
sphere,  considered  as  a  geometrical  body,  and  in 
particular  of  the  different  circles  described  on  its 
surface,  with  the  method  of  projecting  the  same  on 
a  plane  ;  spherical  geometry  and  trigonometry. 
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*spher-l-fl-ca -tion,  s.  [Eng.  sphfrify;  c  con- 
nect., and  suff.  -ation.]  The  act  of  spherifying,  the 
state  of  being  spherified. 

"The  rupture  and  general  spheriflcatinn  of  as  many  dis. 
tinct  ununiform  rings." — Put:  Ein-ekn  i  H'(,rA.sl864),  ii.  166. 

•spher'-I-form,  'spher'-y-form,  a.  [English 
sphere,  and  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  sphere ; 
spheroidal. 

"Aristotle  dealt  not  ingeniously  with  Xeiiophanea,  when 
from  that  expression  of  his,  that  God  was  ftplirruforiii,  he 
would  infer  that  Xenophanes  made  God  to  be  u  body." — 
CudtcorM:  Jiitell.  System,  p  378 

•spier  -I-fy,  v.  t.  [Eng.  sphere;  -fy.]  To  make 
or  form  into  a  sphere. 

"  Seven  uniform  bands  which  were  spherified  irrespect- 
ively into  as  many  moons." — Poe:  Eurekti  (  Works  1864). 
U.  166. 

spher  -6-graph,  s.  [Greek  sp7iaira=a  ball,  a 
sphere,  and  grapho=to  write,  to  draw.] 

Navig.:  An  instrument  invented  for  the  mechan- 
ical application  of  spherics  to  navigation.  By  its 
aid  any  possible  spherical  triangle  can  be  con- 
structed without  dividers  or  scale.  It  consists  of  a 
stereographic  projection  of  the  sphere  upon  a  disk 
of  pasteboard,  in  which  the  meridians  and  paral- 
lels of  latitude  are  laid  down  to  single  degrees.  By 
its  aid,  with  a  ruler  and  index,  theangularposition 
of  a  ship  at  any  place,  and  the  distance  sailed,  may 
be  readily  and  accurately  determined  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  great  circle  sailing. 

spher -did,  8.  [Gr.  8pftairoietde8=sphere-like, 
from  8phaira=&  sphere,  and  e/dos=form,  appear- 
ance ;  Fr.  spherpide.] 

Geom. :  A  solid,  resembling  a  sphere  in  form,  and 
generated  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse  about  one 
of  its  axes.  If  an  ellipse  be  revolved  about  its 
transverse  axis,  the  spheroid  generated  is  called  a 
Prolate  spheroid ;  if  it  bo  revolved  about  its  conju- 
gate axis,  the  spheroid  generated  is  called  an  Oblate 
spheroid.  The  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid — that  is, 
flattened  at  the  poles  so  that  its  polar  is  less  than 
its  equatorial  diameter. 

spher-old  -al,  spher  old  -Ic,  spher-6~id  -Ic-al, 
a.  JEng.  spheroid;  -al:  -ic;  -icalT] 

I.  Ord.  Lang,:  Having  the  form  of  a  spheroid. 

"If  these  corpuscles  be  ttphfrofdical,  or  oval,  their 
shortest  diameters  must  not  be  much  greater  than  those 
of  light." — Ciieyne. 

II.  Crystallog.:  Bounded  by  several  convex  faces, 
spheroidal-bracketing,  ». 

Arch.:  Bracketing  prepared  for  a  plaster  ceiling 
whose  surface  is  to  form  that  of  a  spheroid, 
spheroidal-excess,  s.    [EXCESS,  n.  ^.] 

spheroidal-triangle,  s.  \  triangle  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  spheroid,  analogous  to  a  spherical  tri- 
angle. 

spher-oid -I-ty,  sphe'r-61d-Ie -I-ty,  x.  fEng. 
spheroid,  apheroidic;  -ity.]  The  qualitj  or  state  of 
being  spheroidal. 

spher  6m  -e-ter,  «.  [Gr.  spftaira=a  sphere,  and 
Eng.  meter.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  curv- 
ature of  surfaces.  It  consists  of  a  three-armed 
frame,  standingon  three  steel  pins,  which  form  witli 
each  other  an  equilateral  triangle ;  in  the  center  of 
the  instrument  is  a  vertical  screw  with  a  flue  thread, 
and  having  a  largo  graduated  head. 

spher  -S-sI-der -ite,  «.    [SPH.EROSIDERITE.] 

.spher  -U-la,  «.  [Latin,  dimin.  from  spftrera=a 
sphere  (q.  v.).J 

Bot. :  A  globose  peridium  with  a  central  opening, 
through  which  are  emitted  sporidia  mixed  with  a 
gelatinous  pulp.  It  occurs  in  fungals. 

spher'-u-late,  a.  [Eng.  spherulM ;  -ate.]  Cov- 
ered or  studded  with  spherules;  having  one  or 
more  rows  of  minute  tubercles. 

spher  -Ule,  ».  [SPHERULA.]  A  little  sphere  or 
spherical  body. 

"  Their  parts,  or  little  uphf  rules,  become  more  neigh- 
bourly, or  contiguous." — Brooke:  Universal  Beauty,  bk. 
ii.  (Note.) 

spher  -U-llte,  ».  [Latin  sphczrula  =  a  little 
sphere  or  globe,  and  Greek  Uthos=a  stone;  German 
apharulit,  spharolithe.] 

Petrol. :  A  name  originally  applied  to  a  variety 
of  pearl-stone  or  pitchstoue  (q.  v.),  which  consists 
of  an  aggregate  of  Spheroidal  concretions,  but  it  is 
now  applied  to  the  parts  of  any  rock  which  may 
have  a  similar  structure. 

SphSr-U-lIf-IC,  a.    [Eng.sphemlit(e):  -ic.] 

Petrol. :  Partaking  of  the  structure  of  a  Spheru- 
lite(q.v.). 

•spher -y1,  a.    [Eng.  spher(e) ;  -j/.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  spheres. 
"She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  chime." 

Milton:  Comm,  1,021. 
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'2.  Resembling  a  sphere  or  star  in  roundness, 
brightness,  or  the  like. 

"  Make  me  compare  with  Hermia's  sjihtry  eyiie." 
>7mt<-*/'..  M/d*uiiim?r  Xiyht's  Dwiui.  ii.  3. 

*Sphet  -er-lze,  c.  /.  [Gr.  sphvterizfi,  from  xithi-- 
teros= their  own;  spAe/s=they.]  To  appropriate: 
to  make  one's  own.  (Burke.) 
sphex,  ft.  [Gr.  sphcs  (geuit.  sphckos^a  \vasp-] 
Entom,:  The  typical  genus  of  Sphecidee  or  Sphe- 
gidap.  They  are  large,  solitary,  wasp-like  iii>eet>. 
some  of  them  two  inches  long.  They  store  their 
nests  with  caterpillars,  which  they  paralyze  by  two 
stings.  The  genus  is  cosmopolitan.  One  of  the  best 
known  species,  Sphexflavipennis,  is  common  in  the 
south  of  Europe. 

sphlg-mom  -6-tSr,  s.    [SPHYGMOMETER.] 

sphlnc  -ter,  s.  [Greek  sphingkter=that  which 
binds  tight ;  sphinggo=toi  bind  tight.] 

Anat. :  A  more  or  less  circular  muscle  which  con- 
tracts or  shuts  any  natural  orifice,  as  the  bladder, 
the  anus,  &c. 

"Nature  has  furnished  the  body  of  this  little  creature 
with  a  glutinous  liquid,  which  it  spins  into  thread,  coarser 
or  finer,  as  it  chooses  to  contract  or  dilate  its  sphincter." 
— Goldsmith:  The  Bee:  No.  4. 

sphln  -ge§,  a.  pi.    [Spuixx,3.  (3).] 

sphln-gl  -d89,  s.  pi.  [Latin  sphinx,  genitive 
sphing(is) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  family  of  Sphingina  (q.  v.). 
Antennae  slightly  thickened  in  tho  middle,  generally 
terminating  in  a  hooked  bristle ;  wingslarge.  clothed 
with  scales ;  the  anterior  part  long  and  pointed,  or 
with  the  hind  margin  indented.  Larva  generally 
naked,  with  a  horn  on  the  back  of  the  twelfth  seg- 
ment. Pupa  subterranean. 

sphln-gl  -na,  a.  [Lat.  sphinx,  genit.  sphing(is) ; 
neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ma.] 

Entom.:  Sphinges  or  Hawk-moths;  a  group  of 
Heterocera,  having  the  antennae  fusiform.  [  CREPC- 
SCULAHIA,  HAWK-MOTH.] 

tsphln-gur-I  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  sphin- 
gurfus) ;  Cat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ma.] 

Zoology:  A  synonym  of  Synetherina  (q.  v.),  with 
three  genera :  Erithizon,  Chaetomys,  and  Sphiugurus 
(=Synetheres).  [TREE-PORCUPINES.] 

tsphln-giir -us,  s.  [Gr  sphinggii=to  bind  tight, 
to  squeeze,  and  oura=a  tail.]  [SPHIXGURIN.*:, 
SYXETHERIN.*:.] 

sphinx  (pi.  sphinx  -es.),  subs/.    [Lat.,  from  Gr. 
sphingx.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  proposes  riddles,  puts  puzzles 
or  obscure  questions,  or  talks  enigmatically. 

II.  Technically: 

I.  Antiq.:  A  fabled  monster,  half  woman  and 
half  lion,  said  by  the  Grecian  poets  to  have  infested 
the  city  of  Thebes,  devouring  its  inhabitants  till 
such  time  as  a 
riddle  it  had 
proposed  to 
them  should  be 
solved.  The  rid- 
dle was  as  fol- 
lows :  "  What 
animal  is  that 
which  goes  on 
four  feet  in  the 
morning,  on  two 
at  noon,  and 
three  in  the 
evening?"  Nu- 
merous victims 
fell  before  the 


sphyraena 

flowers,  sucking  tho  honey  from  them  without 
alighting.  Two.  Sphinx  liyufttri,  tho  Privet  Hawk- 
in- uli  (q.  v.),  and  ft',  convolculi,  are  families. 

(3)  Any  individual  of  the  modern  genus  Sphinx 
[(2)J.  lu  this  sense  the  plural  is  Sphinges. 

4.  ZoOl.:  [SPHIXX-BABOOX.] 

sphinx-baboon,  s. 

Zool.:  Ci/nwephalus  sphinx,  a  large  species  from 
tho  West  of  Africa.  They  are  good-tempered  and 
playful  when  young,  but  become  morose  and  fierce 
as  they  grow  older.  They  bear  confinement  well, 
and  are  common  in  menageries. 

sphrag-Id,  sphrag -Id-lte,  s.  [Greek  tphrniiis 
(genit.  sphrayidos)  =  a  seal,  a  signet;  suff.  -ite 
(.Win.).] 

If  in.:  A  name  given  to  a  clay  in  ancient  times 
used  as  a  medicine,  and  stamped  with  a  seal,  hence 
the  uame.  It  was  also  called  Terra  sigillata,  and 
is  the  Terra  lemnia  of  Pliny.  Composition ;  Like  all 
other  clays,  essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alu- 
mina, but  contains  some  soda,  hence  its  medicinal 
use. 


Marey's  Sphygmograph. 


oi  DOTUS*    i.urii   iiisioiy,    peculiarities,    aim    uimmc- 

tions.  Its  chief  use  is  to  determine  the  age  and 
genuineness  of  documents  to  which  seals  are  affixed. 

sphrlg  -6-Bls,  s.  [Greek  sphrigno=to  be  full  to 
bursting.  1 

Veg.  Pathol.:  Morbid  luxuriance  in  plants.  It 
may  exist  in  fruit  trees,  in  cereals,  in  potatoes,  &c. 
There  is  often  a  peculiar  greenness,  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  fungi,  which  foreshadows  decay. 

sphfg  -mlc,  a.  [Gr.  sphygmos=tlie  pulse.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  pulse. 

sphf  g  -m&-graph,  s.  [Gr.  sphygmos—the  pulse, 
and  grapho=to  write,  to  draw.] 

Med. :  An  instrument  used  for  recording  the  char- 
acter of  the  movements  of  the  pulse.  An  instru- 
ment for  this  purpose  was  constructed  by  Ludwig 
in  1847,  and  several  forms  of  sphymograph  are  now 
in  use.  That  most  generally  employed  was  first 
described  by  Marey  in  1863.  It  consists  of  an  ivory 
pad,  which  rests  on  the  pulse,  and  is  connected 
with  one  end  of  a  delicate  spring,  the  other  end  of 
the  spring 
being  fastened 
to  a  frame- 
work. The 
movements  of 
the  pulse,  act- 
ing on  the  pad, 
are  communi- 
cated to  a  sys- 
lem  of  two 
light  levers, 
one  of  which 

carries  a  small  point,  or  pen  (a),  which  produces  a 
trace  on  a  piece  of  smoked  glass  or  paper  (fc) 
attached  to  a  brass  plate,  which  is  moved  along  by 
clockwork.  The  character  of  the  trace  thus  pro- 
duced depends  on  the  character  of  the  movements 
of  the  pulse,  which  are  magnified  about  fifty  times 
by  means  of  the  levers.  The  information  gained  by 
the  examination  of  these  sphymographic  traces  is 
of  the  greatest  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  affections 
of  the  heart,  &c. 

sphj'g  m6-graph -Ic,  adject.  [English  sphymo- 
graph; -ic.]  Oi  or  pertaining  to  the  spnygmograph ; 
traced  or  marked  by  a  sphygmograph. 

sphjfg-mSm  -e-tSr,  s.  [Gr.  nphygmoa=tbe  pulse, 
ami  Eng.  wefer.] 

Med. :  A  comprehensive  name  for  any  instrument 
for  measuring  and  recording  the  movements  of  the 
pulse. 

sph^g  mft-phone,  s.  [Gr.  sphygmos=the  pulse, 
and  phone^  sound.] 

Med.:  An  instrument  devised  to  enable  a  person 
tft  determine  the  rhythms,  &c.,  of  the  pulse  at  a 
distance  by  means  of  the  electric-wire.  (Dunglison.) 
The  gas  spnygmoscope  is  sometimes  modified,  so  as 
to  render  the  variation  of  the  pulse  audible. 

8Ph?g'-m6-sc6pe,  ».  [Gr.  sphygmos=the  pulse, 
and  sfcopeo=to  observe.] 

Med.:  An  instrument  for  rendering  the  move- 
ments of  the  pulse  visible.  Marey's  sphygmoscope 
consists  of  a  small  glass  cylinder  containing  a  small 
indiarubber  bag,  connected  with  a  receiving  and  a 
registering  tambour.  The  expansion  of  tho  india- 
ruober  bag,  consequent  on  the  pressure  on  the 
receiving  tambour,  compresses  the  air  in  the  cylin- 
der and  so  effects  the  recorder.  The  gas  sphygmo- 
scope consists  of  a  metal  chamber  with  a  bottom  of 
delicate  membrane,  with  a  service  pipe  at  the  side 
and  a  fine  burner  at  the  top.  When  the  membrane 
is  placed  over  an  artery  and  the  gas  lit,  tho  move- 
ments of  the  pulse  are  shown  by  up-and-down  move- 
ments of  the  flame.  [SPHYGMOPBONE.] 

sphy-rsen  -a,  ».  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  tphyraina=& 
kind  of  sea-fish.] 

Ichthy.:  Barracuda,  the  sole  genus  of  the  family 
SphyrsBnidte  (q.  v.).  Large,  voracious  fishes  from 

ftte,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sirs,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wBre,     wolf,     work,     whd,     sin;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,     cflr,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


Sphinx. 
(From  the  British  Museum.  "I 


monster,  till 
at  length  CEdi- 
p  u  s ,  who  was 
then  at  Thebes,  came  forward,  and  answered  the 
sphinix  that  it  was  Man,  who,  when  an  infant,  creeps 
on  all  fours ;  when  he  has  attained  to  manhood 
goes  on  two  feet ;  and,  when  old,  uses  a  staff — a 
third  foot.  The  sphinx  thereupon  flung  herself 
down  to  the  earth  and  perished ;  and  CEdipus  was, 
by  the  gratitude  of  the  Thebans,  chosen  their  king. 

2.  Egypt.  Antiq.:  A  figure  having  the  body  of  a 
lion,  winged,  and  a  human  (male  or  female)  head. 
Those    with     human    heads    were   called    Andro- 
sphinxes.     Sphinxes  are  also  represented  with  the 
heads  of  rams  and  hawks  (Criosphinx,  Hieraco- 
sphinx).  The  Egyptian  sphinx  had  no  wings ;  these 
were   added    by   the  Greek    artists.    The  Grecian 
Sphinx  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian. 

3.  Entomology : 

*(1)  A  comprehensive  genus  under  which  Linnaeus 
placed  ail  Hawk-moths. 

(2)  The  typical  genus  of  Sphingidw.  Hind  wings 
rounded  at  the  anal  angle,  or  with  a  hardly  percep- 
tible projection.  The  species  fly  with  great  velocity 
in  the  dusk,  remaining  for  a  time  poised  above 


sphyrsenidse 


the  coasts  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas.  Some 
of  them  attain  a  length  of  eight  feet,  and  attack 
bathers.  They  are  used  as  food,  but  occasionally 
their  flesh  contracts  deleterious  properties,  from 
their  having  fed  on  poisonous  fishes, 
sphf-rsen  -I-dte,  s.  p(.  [Lat.  sphyrcen(a) ;  fern. 

{.  leMhvologs:A  family  of  Mugiliformes  (q.  v.). 
Body  elongate,  sub-cylindrical,  covered  with  small 
cycloid  scales;  mouth  wide,  armed  with  strong 

2.  Palceont. :  They  commence  in  the  Chalk.  [Hvr- 
SODOX,  SPH\B-ENODDS.] 

sphy-rffln'-O-dus,  s.  [Lat,  sphyrrrn(a),  and  Gr. 
orftras=a  tooth.] 

Palcfont. :  A  genus  of  Sphyr«mdK>,  from  the  Lon- 
don Clay  of  Sheppeyandthe  Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca. 

sphy-rap'-l-cus.s.  [Gr.  sp/i#ra=a  hammer,  and 
Lat.  picus=n  woodpecker.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Picida?,  with  seven  species 
from  the  Nearctic  region,  Mexico,  and  Bolivia. 
Sphyrapicus  various  is  the  Yellow-billed  Wood- 
pecker. 

•spi  -al,  *spy-al,  s.    [SPY,  «.] 

1.  Close  watch.    (Vdall:  John  vii.) 

2.  A  spy,  a  scout. 

"  Caesar  (as  our  spials  say, 
And  as  we  know)  remains  with  Tamburlaine." 

Marlowe:  1  Tamburlaine,  11.  2. 

spl-au  -t§r-ite  (au  as  ow),  «.  fSw.,  Dan.,  Ger. 
spj'a«ter=spelter;  suff.  -ite  (ifin.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  WUKTZITE  (q.  v.). 

spi -ca,  «.    [Lat.  =  an  ear  of  corn.] 

Surg. :  A  form  of  bandage  resembling  a  spike  of 
barley.  The  turns  of  the  bandage  cross  like  the  let- 
ter V,  each  leaving  a  portion  uncovered. 

Spica  Azlmeth,  «.    [SPICA  VIBGINIS.] 

spica  descendens,  s. 

Surg.  •  The  uniting  bandage  used  in  rectilinear 
wounds.  It  consists  of  a  double-headed  roller,  with 
a  longitudinal  slit  in  the  middle,  three  or  four  inches 
long. 

Spica  Virginia,  Spica  Azimeth, «. 

Astron. :  A  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  Alpha  Vir- 
ginis,  in  the  constellation  Virgo.  If  a  line  be  drawn 
through  two  opposite  angles  of  the  rectangular  fig- 
ure in  the  Great  Bear,  and  prolonged  with  a  slight 
curve,  it  will  pass  through  Spica  Virginia. 

spi  -cate,  spl'-cat  ed,  a.  [Lat.  spicatus,  pa.  par. 
of  «pico=to  furnish  with  spikes;  «ptca=au  ear  of 
corn.] 

Bot. :  Having  a  spike  or  ear ;  eared  like  corn. 

splc-ca  -16,  adv.    [Ital.=divided.] 

Music:  A  direction  that  every  note  is  to  be 
played  with  a  distinct  and  separate  sound.  It 
is  marked  by  dots  over  the  notes.  In  the  case  of 
instruments  played  with  a  bow,  it  denotes  that 
every  note  is  to  have  a  distinct  bow. 

spice,  s.  [O.  Fr.  espice,  from  Lat.  speciem,  accus. 
of  species=a  kind,  a  species  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
especia;  Ual.tpezie;  Fr.  fpice.  Spice  and  species 
are  thus  doublets.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
*l.  Lit.:  A  kind,  a  species. 

2.  Fig.:  A  small  quantity  which  gives  flavor  or 
zest  to  a  greater;  a  small  admixture  ;  a  flavoring, 
a  smack. 

"  IJ  by  hard  work,  it  must  be  some  kind  that  has  a  ipice 
of  adventure  in  it." — Centura  Magazine,  April,  1882,  p.  608. 

II.  Comm.:  A  general  name  for  vegetable  sub- 
stances possessing  aromatic  and  pungent  proper- 
ties, such  as  cinnamon,  cloves,  ginger,  pepper,  &c. 

spice-bush, «. 

Botany:  (1)  Oreodaphne  cali/orniea;  (2)  Spice- 
wood  (q.  v.). 

spice-mill,  *.  A  mill  similar  to  a  coffee  or  drug- 
mifi,  for  grinding  spices. 

spice-nut,  s.    A  gingerbread  nut. 

•spice-plate,  subst.  A  plate  on  which  spice  was 
laid,  when  it  was  the  custom  to  take  spice  with 
wine.  (Halliwell.) 

"There  was  a  void  of  tptce-platf*  and  wine."—  Corou. 
Anne  Uttleyn  (Eng.  Garner,  ii.  50). 

spice-wood, «. 

Hot.:  A  popular  name  for  Benzoin  odoriferum. 
Called  also  Spice-bush. 
spi9e,  r.  t.    [SPICE,  «.] 
I.  Literally: 

I.  To  season  with  spice;  to  mix  with  spice;  to 
mix  aromatic  substances  with  ;  to  season. 
*2.  To  impregnate  with  a  spicy  odor. 
"  In  the  spiced  Indian  air  by  night, 
Full  often  she  hath  gossip'd  by  my  side." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  ii.  1. 
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II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  season;  to  mix  up  with  something  which 
gives  flavor  or  zest. 

"  They  will  patronize  a  high! y-npteed  sensational  melo- 
drama."— London  Daily  Teleyi-ai'lt. 

*2.  To  render  nice  or  scrupulous. 

"Take  it,  'tis  yours, 
Be  not  so  spiced,  it  is  good  gold." 

Beaum.it  Met.:  Mad  Lover,  ill. 

*sp!$  -er,  *spyc  er,  s.    [Eng.  spic(e),  -er.] 


1 .  One  who  seasons  with  spice. 

2.  One  who  deals  in  spices. 


"A   s,,iiccr  or    grocer    named    Petyr  Gylle."— Fativan: 
Chronycle;  Kiiiff  Jnhn  (an.  8). 
*splc  -$T-$,  s.    [O.  Fr.  espicerie;  Fr.fpicerie.J 

1.  Spices  generally  or  collectively ;  aromatic  sub- 
stances used  in  seasoning. 

"  With  balme  and  wine,  and  costly  spicery." 

Spenser:  f.  Q-,  II.  *>•  «. 

2.  A  repository  of  spices. 

"The  spiceru,  the  cellar  and  its  furniture,  are  too  well 
known  to  be  here  insisted  upon."— AdtUtun:  On  Italy. 

*spl-9lf  -Sr-OUS,  adj.  [Latin  spicifer= bearing 
spikes  or  ears ;  «pt'ca=an  ear,  and /<>ro=to  bear.] 
Bearing  ears,  as  corn ;  producing  spikes ;  spicated. 

tspl  Cl-form.  adj.  [Latin  spica-a.  spike,  and 
forHia=form.] 

Hot.:  Spike-like. 

spl-9l  ness,  «.  [Eng.  spicy ; -new.']  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  spicy. 

spick,  s.    [SPIKE.] 

spick-and-span,  a.  &  adv. 

A.  As  adj. :  Quite  new  or  fresh,  brand  new. 

"  The  gpick-attd^pan  appearance  presented  by  Marlow 
and  Hastings  after  their  journey."— Referee.,  Feb.  27,  1887. 

B.  As  adv. :  Quite. 

spick-and-span  new,  a.  [Lit.=spike  and  chip 
new,  that  is,  new  as  from  the  workman's  hands; 
cf.  Dut.  spikspeldernie'iiic= spick  and  quite  new; 
Sw. spik-spangende  ny.]  Entirely  new;  brand-new. 

[SPANNEW.] 

"In  the  same  doings,  to  make  a  spick-and-span  new 
world."— Scott:  Redgauntlet,  letter  ii. 

spick   nel,  «.    [SPIGJJEL.] 

spi  -cose,  spi  -cqfis,  a.  [Lat.  sptca=an  ear  or 
ipike.]  Having  spikes  or  ears ;  eared  like  corn ; 


sp 
spicate. 

spi-CoS'-I-tySsHforf.  [Eng.  spicos(e) :  -Hy.\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  spicose,  or  of  having,  or 
being  full  of  ears,  like  corn. 

spl'-cous,  o.    [SPICOSE.] 

splc  -u-la  (pi.  splc  -u-lse) , s.    [Mod.  Lat,,  from 

1.  Botany:     (1)   A  small  spike,  a  spikelet;  (2)  a 
pointed,  fleshy,  superficial  appendage;  (3)  one  of 
the    points   of    the  basidia   of   fungals   or   their 
aciculae. 

2.  Zoology:    A  fine-pointed  body  like  a  needle. 
Spiculee  are  found  in  the  hotly-mass  of  many  of  the 
Protozoa. 

splc  -u-lar,  a.  [Lat.  spiculum=&  dart.]  Resem- 
bling a  dart;  having  sharp  points. 

splc  -u-late,    a.    [Lat.  spiculatus,  pa.    par.  of 
spte«(o=to  sharpen  to  a  point;  spiculum  =  &  point.] 
*1.  Ord.Lang.:  Covered  with  or  divided  into  hue 
points. 

2.  Hot. :  Covered  with  fine,  fleshy,  erect  points. 
*splc  -u-late,  v.  t.   [SnctJLATE,  a.]    To  sharpen 
to  a  point. 

"Extend  a  rail  of  elm,  securely  armed 
With  spicnlated  paling." 

Mason:  English  Garden,  11. 

spic'-ule,  s.    [SPICCLA.]    A  needle-shaped  body. 

splc  -u-11-form,  a.  [Eng.  spicule,  and  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  spicule. 

splc-u  1I&  -en-ous,  a.  [Lat.  spiott(a=a  spicule, 
and  gifino,  pa.  t.  genui—iu  produce.]  Containing 
or  producing  spicules. 

splc  -u-lum  (pi.  splc  -u  la),  «.  [Lat.=a  little 
sharp  point  or  sting,  dimin.  from»piro=a  thorn.] 

ZoOl. :  Any  hard-pointed  animal  structure. 

aplCj-f,  a.    [Eng.  spic(e) ; -y.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Producing  spice  or  spices;    abounding  witli 
spices.    (Cowper:  Charity,  442.) 

2.  Having  the  qualities  of  spice;   flavored  with 
spice;  fragrant,  aromatic. 

"  Cast  round  a  fragrant  mist  of  spicy  fumes." 

Addison:   Virgil:  Georyic  iv. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Having  a  sharp  flavor   or  smack;    pungent, 
pointed,  keen ;  as,  a  spicy  story. 

2.  Showy,  handsome,  smart;  as,  a  spicy  dress. 
(Culloq.) 


spider-catcher 

spi-der,  '  spi  ther,  *  spi  thre,  «  spy-der,  *, 
[For  spinther,  from  spin  (q.  v.) ;  cf.  Dut.  spm=a 
spider;  Dan.  spinder,  from  spinrfe=to  spin;  sw, 
spinnel,  from  »;>/ium;  Ger.  spinne.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  5. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Billiards:   A  rest  having  long  legs,  so  as  to 
stand  over  a  ball. 

2.  Domestic: 

(1)  A  kitchen  utensil,  with  feet,  adapted  to  be 
used  on  the  hearth  for  baking  or  boiling. 

(2)  A  griddle. 

(3)  A  trivet. 

3.  Machinery: 

(1)  A  skeleton  of  radiating  spokes ;  as  a  sprocket- 

(2)  The  internal  frame  or  skeleton  of   a  gear- 
wheel, for  instance,  on  which  a  cogged  rim  may  be 
bolted,  shrunk,  or  cast. 

(3)  The  solid  interior  portion  of  a  piston  townu 
the  packing  is  attached  and  to  whose  axis  the  pis- 
ton-rod is  secured. 

(1)  An  outrigger  to  keep  a  block  from  the  ship's 

(2)  An  iron  hoop  around  the  mast  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  futtock-shrouds. 

(3)  A  hoop  around  a  mast  provided  with  belaying 
pins. 

5.  Zoology :    •  .   .  _  „ 

(1)  The  popular  name  of  any  individual  of  ri 
ley's  Araneina  (q.  v.).  The  species  are  very  numer- 
ous and  universally  distributed,  the  largest  being 
found  in  the  tropics.  The  abdomen  is  without  dis- 
tinct divisions,  and  is  generally  soft  and  tumid ;  the 
legs  are  eight  in  number,  seven-jointed,  the  last 
joint  armed  with  two  hooks  usually  toothed  uke  a 
comb.  The  distal  j>int  of  the  falces  is  folded  down 
on  the  next,  like  the  blade  of  a  pocket-knife  upon 
the  handle,  and  the  duct  of  a  poison-gland  in  the 
cephalothorax  opens  at  the  summit  of  the  terminal 
joint.  There  are  two  or  four  pulmonary  sacs  and  a 
tracheal  system;  eyes  generally  eight  in  number; 
no  auditory  organs  have  been  discovered.  Their 
most  characteristic  organ  is  the  arachnidium,  the 
apparatus  by  which  fine  silky  threads— in  the 
majority  of  the  species  utilized  for  spinning  a  web- 
are  produced.  In  Epeira  diadema,  the  Common 
Garden  Spider,  more  than  a  thousand  glands,  with 
separate  excretory  ducts,  secrete  the  viscid  mate- 
rial of  the  web.  These  ducts  ultimately  enter  the 
six  prominent  arachnidial  mammillae,  projecting 
from  the  hinder  end  of  the  abdomen,  and  having 
their  terminal  faces  beset  with  minute  arachnidial 
papillae,  by  which  the  secretion  of  the  gland  is 
poured  out.  By  means  of  these  silky  threads,  spi- 
ders form  their  dwellings  and  construct  ingenious 
nets  for  the  capture  of  their  prey;  these  threads 
serve  also  as  a  safeguard  against  falling,  and  as  a 
means  of  transport  from  one  elevated  object  to 
another,  being  thrown  out  as  a  sort  of  flying  bridge. 


anoter,  eng  rown  ou  as  a  o  . 

The  webs  arc  in  high  repute  for  stanching  blood; 
the  threads  are  employed  for  the  cross  lines  in 
astronomical  telescopes,  and  have  been  made  into 
textile  fabrics  as  articles  of  curiosity,  bpiders  are 
essentially  predaceous,  and  adopt  various  devices 
as  nets,  traps,  and  ambushes,  for  the  capture  of 
their  prey;  but  the  fate  of  the  victim  is  always  the 
same— the  claw-joints  of  the  falces  are  buried  in 
the  body,  inflicting  a  poisonous  wound,  and  the 
juices  are  then  sucked  out  by  the  muscular  appa- 
ratus appended  to  the  oesophagus  of  the  spider. 
The  bite  of  none  of  the  speciesis  dangerous  to  man. 
[TARANTULA.]  They  are  extremely  pugnacious,  and 
in  their  combats  often  sustain  the  loss  of  a  limb, 
which,  like  the  Crustaceans,  they  have  the  power  of 
reproducing.  The  males  are  smaller  than  the 
females,  which  they  approach  with  great  caution, 
as  they  run  great  risk  of  being  devoured,  even  at 
the  time  of  impregnation.  The  eggs  are  numerous, 
and  usually  enveloped  in  a  cocoon  or  egg-case ;  the 
young  undergo  no  metamorphosis.  TL  e  chief  spe- 
cies are  described  in  this  Dictionary  under  their 
popular  names. 

"Scaliger  relates  that  in  Gascony,  his  country,  there 
are  spiders  of  that  virulency,  that  if  a  man  treads  upon 
them,  to  crush  them,  their  poyson  will  pass  through  the 
very  soles  of  his  shoes."— Derham:  Phys.  Theol.,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  liii.  (Note.) 

(2)  A  spider-crab  (q.  v.). 

"  Like  all  the  other  triangular  Crustacea,  the  fishermen 
inveterately  term  it  'spider:'  and  they  appear  to  have 
very  little  idea  of  any  affinity  between  these  forms  and 
the  crabs  properly  so  called." — Bell:  British  Stalk^yed 
Crustacea,  p.  42. 

spider-ant,  s. 

Entomology :  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
European  species  Mutilla  (q.  v.),  from  the  fact  that 
the  females  have  a  somewhat  spider-like  appear- 
ance. 

spider-catcher,  s. 

Ornithology  : 

1.  Arachnothera,  a  genus  of  Indian  birds,  family 
Meliphagida?. 

2.  The  Wall-creeper  (q.  v.). 


boll,    WSy;     pfiut,    JtfM;    cat,    Sell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go.    ftem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon     exist,   ph  =  1 
-clan,      -tiajT=  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  snun;      -»icm,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious.    -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -We,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


spider-crab 
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=  a  spike.    All  from  Lat.  spi'm  =  a 


spill 


spider-crab,  8.  =a  spike.    All  from  Lat.  gpim  =  a  spike.]    A  pin  or 

ZoOIogy :  Any  crab  of  the  family  Maiidtp  (q.  T.).    Peg  used  to  stop  a  vent  or  to  command  the  opening 
One   of   the   commonest    is    Mala   squinado,    the    through  a  faucet ;  a  spile. 
Spinous  Spider-crab  (q.  v.). 

spider-eater,  8. 

Ornith. :  The  same  as  SPIDER-CATCHER,  1, 

spider-fly,  s. 

Entom.:  A  popular  name  for  various  insects  of 
the  genera  Hippobosca  and  Nycteribia. 
spider-line,  ». 


"Then  take  out  the  spigaot  with  your  left  hand,  and 
Jap  the  point  of  it  into  your  mouth."— Ar/ft.-  Direction* 
to  the  Butler. 

spigot-Joint,  s.   [FAUCET-JOINT.] 

spike  m,»spycke,  *spyke,  s.  [Lat.  »pica=an 
car  of  corn,  a  point,  a  spike.  Cf.  Irish  pice;  Gael, 
pic;  \\el.  pig:  Icel.  spifc,-  Sw.  spik:  Dan.  spiger; 
(jer.spiefcer;  Dut.  spijker=n  nail.  All  due  to  Lat. 


spiked,  a.    [Eng.  spi'fce  (1),  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  spikes  or  ears ;  eared. 

"In  Kjifked  corne,   the   leafe    resembleth    that 


Optics:  A  filament  of  spider's  web  used  in  microm-    spica—an  ear  of  corn.'a  point,  a  pike.] 
Dters  for  delicate  astronomical  observations.  I.  Ordinary  Lam 


spider-mite,  s. 

ZoOl.  (pi.) :  The  Gamasei. 

spider-monkey,  s. 

ZoOl.:  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of  the 
genus  Ateles  (q.  v.),  so  called  because,  in  the 
opinions  of  the  Europeans  who  first  saw  them  in 
their  native  forests,  their  long  limbs  gave  them 
some  distant  resemblance  to  immense  spiders. 

spider-orchis,  8. 

Botany:  Ophrys  aranifera.  Sepals  yellow-green 
inside,  petals  oblong,  lip  broad  and  convex  without 
an  appendage,  anther  beaked. 

spider-shell,  s.    [SCOEPIOX-SHELL.] 

•spi-dSred,  a.  [Eng.  spider;  -ed.}  Infested 
with  spiders ;  cobweobed. 

"  Content  can  visit  the  poor  spidered  room." 

Wolcott;  Peter  Pindar,  p.  89. 

spi -der-llke,  a.  [Eng.  spider,  and  like.'}  Like 
or  resembling  a  spider. 

"  Spider-like 
Out  of  his  self-drawing  web  he  gives  us  note." 

Snakesp.:  Henry   Vlll.,  i.  1. 

8pl'-der-w8rt,  s.    [Eng.  spider,  and  wort,'] 
Botany : 

1.  Siny. :  (I)  The  genus  Tradescantia  ;  spec.,  Tra- 
descantia rirginica;  (2)  Anthericum  serotinum. 

2.  PL:  The  order  CommelynacetB  (q.  v.). 
spie-gel-ei -sen,  s.    [Ger.    (Seedef.)] 
M 

variety 

the  lar.  .  ...  — _ 

Numerous  analyses  show  that  it  contains   about 


nary  Language; 
1.  An  ear  of  corn  or  grain. 
"The gleaners  spread  around,  and  here  and  there, 

Spike  after  npt'ke,  their  scanty  harvest  pich." 

Thoinson.  Autumn,  166. 

-.  A  large  nail  or  pin,  usually  of  iron,  but  some- 
times of  wood. 


2.  Set  with  spikes. 

Spike  -let,  8.    [Eng.  spike  (1) ;  dimin.  suif.  -let.} 
Bot.:  A  partial  spiko  in  gras^-s. 
spike  -nard,  s.  [Eug.spi'A;£,  and  nard;  Mod.  Lat. 
.s'/</' •(/  n<irdi.] 

1 .  Bot  a  n  y  : 

(1)  Nardostachysjatamansi,  called  in  Hindustan 
JatamaoBl  and  Balckhar.    The  root,  which  is  from 
three  to  twelve  inches  long,  sends  up  many  stems, 
with  little  spikes  of  purple  flowers,  which  have 
four  stamens.    It  grows  in  the  Himalayas  at  an 
elevation  of  from  11,000  to  15,000,  or  in  Sikkim  to 
17,000  feet.    [2.J    [PLOWlCAJt'a  SPIKKXABD,] 

(2)  Valeriana  celtica,  and  in  various  countries 
other  plants. 

2.  Perfumes:  An  aromatic  substance  derived  from 


,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  viii. 


highly  pr 


by  the  ancients, 


, 

au<^  used  by  them  both  in  baths  and  at  feasts  as  an 
f.  HO 


Q    A  «;«  «.    *      •   *  j  •         1-1  -.    au<   use 

ft'h   H,,?r^n?  °m  ^<>dlr,on'1'k(-i't'nKnail,  inserted    unguent  ( 

to.   £  ^?  f    '  '"  ""  t  '"  tops  "f  walls'    17^-  anti  t 

'         prevent  Persons  from  passing  over    which  the  root  has  been  steeped   for  perfuming 

their  hair.    The  "ointment  of    spikenard,"   with 


for.  Carm.,  II.  xi.  16,  17;  IV.  xii.  16, 
the  women  of  Nepaul  still  employ  oil  in 
them. 

"He  had  climbed  across  the  spikes."  which  our"  Lord  was'ano'fnted'aB  'SeeaTat'meaT 

Tennyson:  AfMM.    (Pro).  111.)       the  house  of  Simon  of  Bethany  (Mark  xiv.  3;  John 
4.  A  nail  or  piece  of  iron  with  which  the  vents  of    ?''•  3)  was  prepared  from  it.    Its  costliness  may  be 
cannon  are  plunged  up  to  destroy  their  efficiency.       inferred   from   the    indignant    surprise   of    Judas 
*5.  Somethingresemblinganironorwoodenspike.    (Johnxii.5;  cf.  nor.,  ubisup.).  Sometimes  applied 
"He  wears  on  his  head  the  corona  radiata,  anothertype     tO  tlle  olntment  itself,  as  in  the  example, 
of  his  divinity;    the  spikes  that  shoot  out  represent  the  She  bows,  she  bathes  her  Savior's  feet 

rays  of  the  sun."—  Addison.  With  costly  spikenartl  and  with  tears/ 


II.  Botany: 

1.  A  kind  of  inflorescence,  having  flowers  sessile 
along  a  common  axis,  as  in  Plantago.    [CoMFOUND- 

SPIKE.] 

"  These  latter  in  their  turn  developed  spikes  of  bloom 
nearly  equal  to  the  earlier  ones."—  Field,  Oct.  3,  1886. 

2.  The  same  as  SPIKE-LAVENDER  (q.  v.). 
spike-lavender,  s. 

Bot. :  Lavandula  spica. 

spike-nail,  subst.    A  nail  of  three  inches  or  up- 
ward in  length. 


Tennyson:  In  Menioriam,  xxxii.  12. 

spik  -?,  splk'-ey1,  a.    [Eng.  «pifc(e)  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  In  the  shape  of  a  spike ;  having  a  sharp  point 
or  points. 

2.  Set  with  spikes. 

"  The  spiky  wheels  through  heaps  of  carnage  tore." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  u.  686. 

3.  Resembling  the  spike  of   a   grass.      (Xature. 
xxxiii.  (1886),  p.  500.) 

spl-lan  -thes.,  spl-lan -thus,  «.  [Gr.  8p«o»=a 
mark,  and  a«fAo*=flower.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Verbesinea?.  Composites  with 
yellow  heads.  Known  species  about  forty.  Spilan- 


five  per  cent,  of  combined  carbon,  but  although       "  Which  they  received  with  a  great  deal  of  indifference,    thes  oleracea,  or  S.  acmella,  var.  oleracea   is  the 
most,  if  not  all,  analyses  show  a  fair  proportion  of    ??ce.P  '/"v.     '"  *ad  «!•'*'->'<"'«•  —Cook.-  Second  Voyage,    para  cress,  cultivated  in  the  tropics  as  a  salad  and 


i  am  dens,  i,iui.ivaLeu  111  me  iropics  as  a  saiau  ami 
potherb.  Thewhole  plantis  acrid  ;  the  flower-heads 
are  sometimes  chewed  to  relieve  toothache. 


Chem.  :  A  volatile  oil  obtained 


uw»*i  11  uwi  an,  auiuyam  nuuri  a  ictir  proportion  or 

manganese  to  be  present  it  is  still  regarded  as 
uncertain  whether  this  element  or  the  combined 
carbon  determines  the  crystallization. 

spier,  8.    [SPIRE,  3.] 

spier,  f.  t .  or  i.   [SPEIH.] 

splf-fy',    adj.    [Etym.    doubtful.]    Spruce,  fine,    depos: 
showy.    (Slant/.)  spike-plank,  s. 

splf  -11-cate,  r.  t.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    To  crush;  .  Naut. :  In  arctic  navigation,  a  platform  project-  order  to  permit the'conta'iiied  fiquTd  to"rlow  freely' 

to  smash  up.    (Slang.)  ing    across   the  vessel  before   the  mizzenmast,  to  2.  A  spout  for  sugar-water  (the  sap  of  the  sugar- 

"The  way  in  which  the  learned,  racy  old  Hector  smashes  enable  the  ice-master  to  cross  over  and  see  ahead,  maple  tree).    [MAPLE-SUGAR.] 

and  spijlieate*  scientific  idiots    ...     is  delicious"—  so  as  to  pilot  her  clear  of  the  ice.    It  corresponds  3.  A  stake  driven  into  the  ground  to  protect  a 

aritish  Quarterly  Review  (1873),  Ivii.  276.  with  the  bridge  in  steamers.  bank,  from  wharves,  abutments,  &c. ;  a  pile. 

spif-ll-ca  :tlon,  sufcsf^  iEne.spijlicnltf):  -Unn.~\  spike-rush,*. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Eleocharis. 


ture  made  in  the  cask  when  placed  on  tap,  usually 
near  the  bungr-hole,  to  afford  access  to  the  air,  in 


The  act  of  spiflicatiug ;  the  condition  of  being  spif- 
licated. 


"Whose  blood  he  vowed  to  drink — the  Oriental  form  of 
threatening  spiflicatiun." — Burton:  El  Metlinuti,  i.  204. 

splg  el  -e-se,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  spigtliia);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  surf.  -?&.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Loganiacea?  (q.  v.). 


spike-team,  s.    A  wagon  drawn  by  three  horses, 
ir  by  two  oxen  and  a  horse.    ( U.  S.  Colloy.) 


spile-borer, «.    An  auger-bit  to  bore  out  stuff 
for  spiles. 

spile-hole,  *.    [SPILE,  *.,  1.] 

spile,  v.t.     [SPILE,*.]     To  supply  with  a  faucet 


enFine,ismadetotrackuPonthe_bottomof 


«*\T'    AS     n    A             rvT           -i       <t         11-        o    •      i-  tuo    ^ttuui,    uuu    urns    uraw    tne    Doat.     J.ne    SDlKe- 

^*P^I«! TD *'/'. [,Nampd  a«f /'Ir'an  Spigehus  wheel  operates  outside  the  boat,  or  in  a  com  >!,rt- 

(died  lb^5),  Frof.  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  at  Padua,  ment  inside  open  at  bottom. 

and  a  botanical  author.]  „„;!,,,   /-oi          n     i         •,     ui   ui 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Loganiacea-.    Calyx  .JPuS  fl'  HlnrTher'  *P't=blubber;  Gcr-  «prck= 

five-parted; corolla  funnel-shaped:  limb  five-cleft;  '              ' 

anthers  converging ;  capsule  two-celled,  four-valved,  spike-tackle,  s. 

Spigdia  glabra,  are  poisonous ;  K.  marilandica ,  the  V                                                          D^,K' ,                           "  (,pl-)  ••Dimensions  taken  from  a  straight-edge 

Carolina  Pink-root,  and  S.  anthelmia,  are  anthel-  SPike-tUD,  *.    A  vessel  in  which  the  fat  of  bears,    or  rule  to  different  points  on  a  curve, 

mintic  and  narcotic.  ^ea^'  anc*  minor  quarry  is  set  aside  ^till  an  oppor- 


1.  A  small  peg,  of  bone,  wood,  ivory,  <tc.,  used  for 
taking  the  score  at  cribbage  and  other  games. 

2.  (PI.) :  A  game  played  with  such  pegs ;  push- 
pin. 

spil  -Ing,  s.    [SPILE.] 


spill  (1),  «spU,  'spille,  *.    [Prop,  speld,  from  A. 


splght  (gh  silent),  *.    [SPECHT.] 
splg    nel,  mbit.    [A  corrupt,  of  spikenait  (q.  v.).] 
A  common  name  for  plants  of  the  genus  Athamauta. 
Splg  -net,  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  spikenard  (q.  v.).] 
Bot.:  Araliaracemosa. 


3.  To  fix  upon  a  spike;  to  impale  on  a  spike ;  to 
pierce  with  a  spike. 

*4.  To  make  sharp  at  the  end,  like  a  spiko. 

5.  To  stop  the  vent  of,  as  of  a  cannon,  with  a 
spike. 

"A  battery   of   four  guns, 
Sept.  4,  1886. 


ffhich    he  spiked."— Field, 


splg  -6t,  *  splg  -got,  *  spig-otte,  *  speg-et,  «r  'T'0  spike  a  cannon  or  gun .  • 
•spyk  ette,  *.  [Irish  &  Gael,  sptocard,  Aimm.  of  hole  or  Tent  by  driving  a  spi 
*l>ice=a  spike  (q.  v.) ;  Wei.  ysbigod=&  spigot ;  ysbig  render  it  unserviceable. 


To  fill  up  thetoucli- 
'.ke  into  it,  so  as  to 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk, 


*1.  A  spile.    [SPILE,  *.,  1.] 
"  Have  near  the  bunghole  a  little  venthole,  stopped  with 
a  spill.— Xurtimrr. 

*2.  A  piece  broken  off ;  a  splinter. 

"The  same  meale  draweth  forth  spills  of  broken  and 
shivered  bones."—/'.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxii.,  ch.  zxv. 

*3.  A  small  bar  or  pin  of  iron. 

*4.  A  little  sum  of  money. 

"  The  bishops  .  .  .  were  wont  to  have  nspill  orspor- 
tule  from  the  credulous  laity." — Ayliffe:  Pareryon. 


what,     fall,     father;     we,     w«t,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit, 
wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cfib,     cUre,     unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    str, 
B,    03  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,   pat, 

qu  =  kw. 


spill 
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spindle 


5.  A  slip  of  paper  rolled  mi,  or  :i  tliin  slip  of  wood 
•used  to  light  a  candle,  lamp,  &c. 

II.  fthipn-riiiM.:  A  small  pee  used  to  stop  Hie  hole 
loft  by  a  spike  when  drawn  out. 

spill  (2),  s.  [SpiLL,  i'.]  A  throw,  a  tumble,  a  fall. 
(Colloq.) 

"A  quick  drive  along  the  frosty  road,  ending  inaharm- 
leaa  spill.— Field,  Jan.  2,  1886. 

spill,  *spille,  v.  t.  &  i.  [For  spilil.  from  A.  S. 
siiildun,  si>illau=to  destroy,  from  sp!7<f=destruc- 
tmn,orig.  =  a  cleaving,  from  the  same  root  as  spill 
(1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  To  ruin,  to  destroy. 

"If  thou  wilt  go,  quod  she,  and  spill  thyself, 
Take  vs."  Surrey:   firy/lr ,  JElieis,  ii. 

*2.  To  piece,  set,  or  diversify  with  spills  or  small 
pieces ;  to  inlay.  [SPILL  (1),  s.J 

"Though  all  the  pilloure  of  the  one  were  guilt, 
And  all  the  others  pavement  were  with  yvory  spilt." 
Spenser:  F.  £.,  IV.  x.  5. 

3.  To  throw,  as  from  a  horse  or  carriage.  (Colloq.) 

4.  To  sutler  to  fall  or  run  out  of  a  vessel ;  to  lose 
or  suffer  to  be  scattered.    (Applied  only  to  fluids 
and  substances   whose   particles   are   small   and 
loose ;  as,  to  spill  water  out  of  a  jug ;  to  spill  quick- 
silver; to  spill  powders.    It  differs  from  pour  in 
denoting  an  accidental  or  undesigned  loss  or  waste.) 

"Like  the  fair  pearl-necklace  of  the  Queen, 
That  burst  in  dancing,  and  the  pearls  were  spilt." 
Tennyson:  Vivien,  302. 

5.  To  suffer  or  cause  to  flow  out ;  to  shed,  (Applied 
especially  with  regard  to  blood.    Formerly  applied 
also  to  tears.) 

"  Enough  of  blood  rests  on  my  head, 
Too  rashly  spilled." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Islet,  III.  18. 

II.  Xaut. :  To  discharge  the  wind  from,  as  from 
the  belly  of  a  sail. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  be  ruined  or  destroyed ;  to  come  to  ruin. 

"  That  thou  wolt  soffren  innocence  to  spill, 

And  wicked  folke  regne  in  prosperitee." 

Chaucer;  C.  T.,  5,234. 

*:'.  To  waste ;  to  be  prodigal. 

"Thy  father  bids  thee  spare,  and  chides  for  spilling." 

Sidney. 

3.  To  fall. 

*4.  To  be  shed ;  to  be  suffered  to  fall ;  to  be  lost 
or  shed. 

"  lie  was  so  topfull  of  himself,  that  he  let  it  spill  on  all 
the  company;  he  spoke  well  indeed,  but  he  spoke  too 
long." — Watts. 

*spille,  v.  t.  &  i.   [SPILL,  t'.] 
spill  -6r,  *.    [Eng.  spill,  v. ;  -«r.] 

1.  One  who  spills  or  sheds ;  a  shedder. 

2.  A  kind  of  hshing-line. 

"In  harborthey  are  taken  by  spillers  made  of  a  cord, 
to  which  divers  shorter  are  tied  at  a  little  distance,  and  to 
each  of  these  a  hook  is  fastened  with  a  bait:  this  spiller 
they  sink  in  the  sea  where  those  fishes  have  their  accus- 
tomed haunt." — Carete:  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

spill  -et,  spill-lard  (1  as  y),  s.  [Apparently  a 
dimin.  from  spill  (1),  s.]  (See  compound.) 

spillet-nsalng,  spillard-flshing,  s.  A  method 
of  fishing  practiced  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  in  which 
a  number  of  hooks  are  set  on  snoods,  and  all  on  one 
line.  Called  also  Bultow  or  Bultow-fishing. 

spir-11-ken,  s.    [SPILIKEN.] 

splll'-lng,  pr.par.  or  a.    [SPILL,  r.] 

spilling-line,  s. 

Naut. :  A  line  to  spill  the  wind  out  of  a  sail,  by 
keeping  it  from  bellying  out  when  clewed  up. 

*spl-l6-gse'-a,  8.  [Gr.  spilos=ti  spot,  and  gaia  = 
the  earth.] 

Bat. :  A  spurious  genus  of  Coniomycetous  Fun- 
gals,  the  immature  state  of  various  species  of  Clad- 
osporium. 

spi-lS-ga  -le,  s.  [Or.  spiio8=a  spot,  and  galc=a 
weasel.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Melidee,  frequently  merged  in 
Mephitis  (q.  v.). 

spil-or  -nls,  s.  [Gr.  spilos=a  spot,  and  ornu=a 
bira.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Aquilince,  with  six  species, 
from  the  Oriental  region  and  Celebes.  Formerly 
made  a  sub-genus  of  Circaetus  (q.  v.). 

spl  -16-gite,  subst.  [Gr.  spi(os=a8pot ;  snff.  -ite 
(Petrol.).'] 

Petrology :  A  gray  slate  occurring  in  the  Hartz 
Mountains,  which  incloses  numerous  dark-brown 
grains,  givingit  a  spotted  aspect. 

spilt,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [SPILL,  c.] 


spll  -tSr,  s.    [SPILL  (1),  s.]    One  of  the  small       spl-na  -ceous  (oe  as  sn),  a.    [SPINACH.]    Per- 
brauches  on  a  stag's  head.    [SPELDER.]  taiuiug  or  relating  to  spinach,  or  to  the  class  of 

plants  to  which  it  belongs. 


'Snchsp  ilters  and  trochingx  on  their  heads."— Howell: 
Parly  of  Heaxts,  p.  62. 

•spilth,  subst.    iEng.  spi((0,v..;  -Hi.]    The  net  of 
spilling;  that  which  is  spilt  or  poured  out  lavishly. 
"  Our  vaults  have  wept  with  drunken  spilth  of  wine." 
Sfiakesp.:  Tltnon  of  Athens,  ii.  2. 

spi'-lus,  s.    [f!r.  s/)i(os  =  a  spot.) 

1.  Hot. :    A  brownish  spot,  constituting  the  hilum 
in  grasses. 

2.  Pathol.:    The  same  as  N.SVUS  (q.  v.). 

spl'-lyte,  «.    [SPILOSITE,] 

Petrol. :  A  compact,  grayish,  felsitic  rock,  con- 
taining globules  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  base  con- 
taining, according  to  Didot,  70  per  cent,  of  albito 
(q.v.). 

spin,  *spinne,  'spynne  (pa.  t.  'spaii,  spun,  pa. 
par.  *spon?ie*i,  spun) ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  spinnan  (pa. 
t.  spann,  pa.  par.  spunnen) ;  conn,  with  Dnt.  spin- 
nenj  Icel. &Sw.spinna;  Dan.  spincle;  Goth,  spin- 
nan;  Ger.spinnen.  Allied  taspan  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  draw  out  and  twist  into  threads,  either  by 
the  hand  or  with  machinery. 

"The  women  spun  goats'  hair." — Exodus  xiiv.  26. 

2.  To    work   on    as    if    spinning;  to    draw     out 
tediously ;  to  extend  to  a  great  length.    (Generally 
with  out.) 

"Mr.  Cowen  never  spins  out  an  argument;  he  reduces 
it  to  the  coiupuetest  form  and  the  fewest  words." — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  To  protract ;  to  spend  by  delays.    Followed  by 
out.) 

"  By  one  delay  after  another,  they  spin  out  their  whole 
lives,  till  there's  no  more  future  left  before  'em." — 
L'Estrange. 

4.  To  cause  to  whirl  or  turn  with  great  speed,  to 
whirl. 

"  The  groups  of  children  who  spin  their  tops  on  the 
pavement  look  rosy  and  warm." — Pall  MallGazette,  March 
81,  1886. 

5.  To  form  as  a  filament  or  thread  by  the  exten- 
sion of  a  viscid  fluid,  which  hardens  upon  coining 
into  contact  with  the  air.    (Said  of  spiders,  silk- 
worms, and  the  like.) 

"Spinning1  fine  nets  for  the  catching  of  flies."— Sharp: 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  1. 

6.  To  fish  with  spinning  or  spoon-bait. 

' 4  He  was  to  be  occasional  ly  seen  spinning  the  weir  pool 
and  scours  below  Marsh  Lock."—  Field,  Jan.  30,  1886. 

*7.  To  supply  continuously. 

"Stockes  of  cattle  spinning  forth  milke  abundantly." — 
Hottxll:  Camden,  p.  279. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  perform  the  operation  of  spinning  orof  mak- 
ing threads ;  to  work  at  drawing  out  and  twisting 
threads. 

"  Biholde  ye  the  lilies  of  the  feeld  hou  thei  wexen:  thei 
trauelen  not,  neither  spynneH."—Wycliffe:  Luke  xii. 

2.  To  revolve  or  whirl  round  with  great  speed;  to 
move  round  rapidly. 

"Quick  and  morequick  he  spins  in  giddy  gyres." 

Drjtden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  viii. 

*3.  To  stream  or  issue  in  a  thread  or  small  cur- 
rent. 

"  The  blood  out  of  their  helmets  span. 
So  sharp  were  their  encounters." 

Drayton :  Nymphalia. 

4.  To  run  or  drive  with  great  rapidity ;  to  move 
quickly  ;  as,  to  spin  along  a  road. 

*1T  (1 )  To  spin  a  fair  thread :  To  busy  one's  self 
about  trifles. 

(2)  To  spin  a  yarn :  To  tell  a  long  story.  (Orig.  a 
seaman's  phrase.) 

"The  yarn  is  spun  by  Ben  Campion,  the  old  salt  who 
was  its  hero."—  Observer,  Dec.  20,  1885. 

(8)  To  spin  ha'j . 

Mil.:  To  twist  it  into  ropes  for  convenient  car- 
riage on  an  expedition. 

spin,  subst.  [SPIN,  f.]  The  act  of  spinning;  a 
rapid  uninterrupted  action  ;  a  single  effort,  as  in  a 
race. 

"After  a  short  undecided  spin,  Athos  took  a  good  lead," 
—Field,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

spl'-na  (pi.  spl'-n8B),s.  [Lat.]  A  thorn,  a  prickle; 
the  backbone  or  spine. 

splna-binda,  8. 

Pathol.:  Cleft  spine;  a  congenital  malformation 
of  frequent  occurrence,  arising  from  arrest  of  devel- 
opment. It  may  be  regarded  as  a  hernia  of  the 
membranes  of  the  spinal  cord  through  a  fissure  in 
the  wall  of  the  bony  canal.  The  person  affected 
may  occasionally  survive  till  middle  life,  but  the 
disease  usually  terminates  fatally. 


spin  -acn,  spin  -age  (acn,  age  as  Ig),  s.   [Ital. 

spimtce  ;  Sp.  eipinnca  ;  Port,  espinafre ;  Low  Latin 
Kpinacia,  spinaciitin,  spuntth.ui,  spinarium,  from 
Lat.  npina=a.  thorn.  So  named  from  its  pointed 
leaves,  or  from  the  processes  of  the  seed.] 

1.  Hort.:  The  genus  Spinacia  (q.v.),  and  specially 
Spinacea  oteracea,  Common  or  Garden  Spinach.  It 
is  a  hardy  annual  with  large,  succulent,  triangular 
leaves  on  long  petioles.    Its  homo  is  unknown,  but 
it  is  extensively   cultivated  in  various  countries. 
Some  varieties  have  prickly,  others  smooth,  seeds. 
The  leaves  are  used  as  a  vegetable ;  they  are  gener- 
ally boiled  and  served  with  meat  as  a  puree,  or 
with  cream  and  gravy,  or  pressed  into  a  mold  and 
served  with  poacned  eggs.    In  India  the  seeds  are 
given  for  difficult  breathing,  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  and  jaundice.    [HEATH-SPINACH,  WILD-SPIN- 
ACH.] 

2.  Entomol. : 
dotata. 


A  European  geometer  moth,  Cidaria 


spl-na  -$I-a,  s.    [SPINACH.] 

Botany :  Spinach :  a  genus  of  Chenopodiaceae. 
Flowers  dioecious,  the  males  with  five  stamens,  the 
females  with  four  styles  and  simple  stigmas. 
Known  species,  two.  [SPINACH.] 

spl-na9'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  spinax,  genit. 
«ptnac(t8) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

1.  Ichthy.:  A  familyof  Selachoidei  (q.v.), with  ten 
recent  genera,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
Centrina,  Acanthias,Centrophoras,  Spinax,  Scym- 
nus,  Lemargns,  and  Echinorhinus.    No  nictitating 
membrane ;  two  dorsals,  no  anal  fin  ;  spiracles  pres- 
ent ;  gill-openings  narrow. 

2.  Palaeont.:  Two  genera,  Paleeospinax  and  Prog- 
nathodus,  from  the  Lias,  and  two,  Drepanaphorus 
and  Spinax,  from  the  Chalk. 

spin'-al,  ad}.  [Latin  spinalis,  from  spina=tha 
spine.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  spine  or  back- 
bone of  an  animal. 

spinal-brace,  s. 

Surg. :  A  brace  for  remedying  posterior  curvature 
of  the  spine. 

spinal-column,  s.    [SPINE.] 

spinal-cord,  spinal-marrow,  *. 

Anat. :  Ttat  part  of  the  cerelbro-spinal  axis  which 
is  situated  within  the  vertebral  canal.  It  extends 
from  the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum  of  the 
occipital  bone  to  about  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  It  is  continued  above 
into  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  ends  below  in  a 
slender  filament,  the  filum  terminate,  or  central 
ligament  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  invested  by  a 
membrane  called  the  pia  mater,  surrounded  by  a 
sheath  formed  by  the  dura  mater.  Between  this 
and  the  ma  mater  is  the  arachnoid  membrane  and 
the  cereoro-spinal  fluid.  It  is  subject  to  various 
diseases,  as  spinal  conjestion,  haemorrhage,  irrita- 
tion, meningitis,  myelitis,  paralysis,  &c. 

spi'-nax,  8.    [Lat.  spina—a  spine.] 

Ichthy.  dt  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Spinacidw  (q.  v.), 
with  tnree  small  species  from  the  Atlantic  and 
southern  extremity  of  America.  Each  dorsal  with 
a  spine;  spiracles  wide,  superior,  behind  the  eye. 

[SPINACID*,  2.] 

spln'-dle,  *spin-el,  spin-nel  (Prov.),  "spin- 
dele,  *spin-dell,  8.  [A.  S.  spinl,  from  spinnan= 
to  spin ;  O.  Dut.  spille ;  Dut.  spil  (for  spinle) ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  spinala ;  Ger.  spille.  Kpindel.  The  d  is  excres- 
cent as  in  sound,  thunder,  &c.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  6. 

"The  enormous  wheel  that  turns  ten  thousand  spin- 
dles." Wordsworth:  Excursion,  vii. 

*2.  A  long  slender  stalk. 

"The  spindles  must  be  tied  up,  and,  as  they  grow  in 
height,  rods  set  by  them,  lest  by  t  hi  r  bending  they  should 
break." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

3.  Any  slender  pointed  rod  which  turns  round,  or 
on  which  anything  turns ;  as — 

(1)  A  shaft,  as  of  a  fusee ;  the  axis  of  a  capstan. 

(2)  The  rod  which  forms  the  axis  of  a  vane. 

(3)  A  round  connecting  piece  in  a  chair,  as  the 
vertical  pieces  uniting  the  seat  and  slat  top. 

(4)  The  stem  of  a  door-knob,  which  actuates  the 
latch. 

*4.  Something  very  thin  and  slender. 

"I  am  fall'n  away  to  nothing,  to  a  spindle." 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :   Woman  Pleas'd,  iv.  3. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Build.:  The  same  as  NEWEL  (q.v.). 

2.  Founding :  The  pin  on  which  the  pattern  of  a 
mold  is  formed. 

3.  Geom.:  A  solid  generated  by  revolving  a  por- 
tion of  a  curve  about  a  chord  perpendicular  to  an 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     cliin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     tola;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
-cian,      -tian  -    snan.     -tion.     -slon  =  shun;      -Uon,      -gion  =  znun.     -tious.     -clous,     -sious  =  gnus.     -ble.     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 
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spindle -lathe 

axis  of  the  curve.  The  spindle  takes  its  name  from 
the  curve  which  is  revolved,  as  the  hyperbolic,  the 
parabolic,  the  elliptic,  &c.,  spindles. 

4.  Lathe :  The  arbor  or  mandrel.    [HEADSTOCK, 
TAILSTOCK.] 

5.  Mill.:  A  vertical  shaft  supporting  the  upper 
stone  or  runner  of  the  pair  in  a  flour-mill. 

6.  Spinning: 

(1)  A  skewer  or  an  axis  upon  which  a  bobbin  is 
placed  to  wind  the  yarn  as  it  is  spun.    As  in  a  lathe, 
the  spindles  are  said  to  be  live  or  dead,  according 
a»  they  do,  or  do  not,  rotate.    A  ring-spindle  has  a 
traveling  ring  upon  it. 

(2)  A  pendent  piece  of  wood  for  twisting  and 
winding  the  fibers  drawn  from  the  distaff. 

(3)  The  pin  used  in  spinning-wheels  for  twisting 
the  thread,  and  on  which  the  thread,  when  twisted, 
is  wound. 

(4)  A  measure  of  length ;  a  spindle  of  eighteen 
hanks  of  cotton  yarn  is  15,120  yards ;  a  spindle  of 
twenty-four  heers  of  linen  yarn  is  14,400  yards. 

7.  Shipwright. :  The  upper  main  piece  of  a  made 
mast. 

8.  Vehicles:  The  tapering  end  or  arm  on  the  end 
of  the  axle-tree.    The  hub  of  the  wheel  is  slipped  on 
the  spindle,  and  is  secured  there  by  a  linen-pin  in 
some  cases,  and  by  a  nut  in  others. 

9.  Weaving:  The  skewer  in  a  shuttle  on  which  a 
bobbin  or  cop  of  yarn  or  thread  is  impaled. 

10.  ZoOL:  [SPINDLE-SHELL.] 

spindle-lathe,  s.    [LATHE.] 
spindle-legged,  a.    Having  long,  thin  legs. 

spindle-legs,  spindle-shanks,  s.  pi.  Long, 
thin  legs  ;  hence  applied  to  a  long,  slender  person, 
humorously  or  contemptuously. 

"  The  marriage  of  one  of  our  heiresses  with  an  eminent 
courtier  gave  us  spindle-shanks  and  cramps." — Tatler. 

spindle-mold,  s. 
Bot. :  The  genus  Fnsarium. 
spindle-shanked,  a.    Spindle-legged  (q.  v.). 
spindle-shanks,  s.  pi.    [SPINDLE-LEGS.] 
spindle-shaped,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:   Having  the  shape  of  a  spindle; 
fusiform. 

2.  Bot. :  Thick,  tapering  to  each  end,  as  luc  root 
of  the  long  radish. 

spindle-shell,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Fusus  antiguus.  Called  also  Bnckie,  Roar- 
ing Buckie,  and  Red  Whelk. 

spindle-side,  subst.    The  female  side  in  descent. 

[SPEAH-SIDE.] 

"I  am  not  sure  that  he  does  not  think  it  a  conspiracy 
of  all  those  to  settle  the  representation  of  the  martial 
De  Caztons  on  the  spindle-side."— Lt/tton:  Cuxtvns  pt 
xviii.,  ch.  viii. 

spindle-Step,  s.  The  lower  bearing  of  an  upright 
spindle.  Usedin  mill  and  spinning  spindles. 

splndle-stromb,  8. 

Zool.:  The  genus  Rostellaria  (q.  v.). 

spindle-tree,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Euonymus  (q.  v.) ;  specif.  Euonymus 
europceus,  so  named  because  it  furnishes  a  hard- 
grained  wood  which  is  used  for  spindles,  pins,  or 
skewers. 

2.  (PL):  The  order  Celastraceje  (q.  v.). 
Spindle-tree  oil : 

Chem. :  A  fatty  oil  extracted  by  pressure  from  the 
seeds  of  the  spindle-tree.  It  is  clear,  reddish-brown, 
has  a  repulsive  odor,  and  bitter  taste,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  specific  gravity  0'938,  and  solidi- 
fies between  12°  and  16'. 

spindle-valve,  subst.  A  valve  having  an  axial 
guide-stem. 

spindle-whorl,  spindle-whirl, «. 

Archceol. :  A  small  perforated  disk  forming  a  rude 
fly-wheel,  formerly  fixed  on  the  spindle  to  maintain 
its  rotatory  motion  before  the 
introduction  of  the  spinning- 
wheel.  [SNAKE-STONE.]  They 
are  often  met  with  in  sepnl- 
chral  chambers,  and  the 
oldest  are  probably  of  Neo- 
lithic age.  The  specimen  in 
the  illustration  was  found  at 
Holyhead. 

spindle-worm,  8. 

Zool. :  The  caterpillar  of  an 
American  moth,  Gortyna 
zece,  which  burrows  into  the 
stem  of  maize  and  some  other  cereals. 

•spln'-dle,  ».  i.  [SPINDLE,  s.]  To  shoot,  grow, 
or  extend  into  a  long,  slender  stalk  or  body.  (Con-- 
per:  Tasks,?. 11.) 

splnd  -ling,  subst.  [Eng.  spindl(e);  -ing.]  The 
Spindle-tree  (q.  v.).  (Tennyson:  Amphion,92.) 
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spln'-drlft,  s.    [A  variantof  spoondrift  (q.  v.).] 
Naut. :  The  blinding  haze  of  salt  water  blown 

from  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  a  hurricane. 
"  Driving  the  spindrift  like  clouds  of  smoke  before  it." 

— F,.M,  Dec.  19,  1885; 

spine,  8.  [O.  Fr.  etpitie  (Fr.  epine).  from  Latin 
spi>m  =  a  thorn,  a  prickle,  the  spine  ;  allied  to  spike 
(q.  v.);  Sp.  espitia;  Port,  espinha.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  any  of  the  senses  of  II. 

2.  A   ridge   of   mountains,   especially  a   central 
ridge. 

3.  A  longitudinal  slat  of  a  riddle. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  An  indurated  branch  or  process  formed 
of  woody  fiber  and  not  falling  otflike  a  pricklefrom 
the  part  that  bears  it.    Sometimes  spines  are  trans- 
formed tendrils.    Spines  on  the  leaves  are  formed 
by  the  lengthening  of  the  woody  tissue  of  the  veins, 
in  which  case  they  project  beyond  the  margin  of 
the  leaf,  as  in  the  holly,  or  they  arise  from  a  con- 
traction of  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaves,  as  in  the 
barberry. 

"Roses,  their  sharp  spines  being  pone." 

Two  Xoble  Kinsmen,  i.  1. 

2.  Comparative  Anatomy : 

(1)  The  vertebral  column.    [VERTEBRA.] 

"  The  spine,  or  back-bone,  is  a  chain  of  joints  of  very 
wonderful  construction." — Paley:  Xat.  Theology,  ch.  viii. 

(2)  A  slender,  sharp  or  pointed  process,  as  the 
nasal  spine,    the  neural-spine,  Ac.    Called  also  a 
Spinous  process. 

(3)  A  stout,  rigid,  and  pointed  process  of  the  in- 
tegument, formed  externally  by  the  epidermis,  and 
internally  of  a  portion  of  the  cutis.     Sometimes 
used  of  stout,  rigid,  and  pointed  processes  of  the 
epidermis  only. 

3.  Mach.:  A  longitudinal  ridge;  a  fin. 

spine-bearers,  s.  pi.    [SPINIGERI.] 

spine-tails,  s.  pi. 

Ornith.:  Tho  family  Dendrocolaptidae.  They  owe 
their  popular  name  to  their  more  or  less  rigid  tail- 
feathers.  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin  divided  the 
family  into  five  sub-families:  Furnariinae,  Scleru- 
rinee,  Synallinse  (to  which  the  name  Spine-tails  is 
sometimes  confined),  Philydoriuse,  and  Dendroco- 
laptinae. 

spined,  a.  [Eng.  spin(e) ;  -ed.]  Having  spines ; 
spiny;  as,  a  spined  caterpillar,  spined  cicadas. 
(Sivainson  <fc  Shuckard:  Insects,  p.  405.) 

spln'-el  (1),  subst.  [Gr.  spinos,  spinther=a  spark 
(King);  Lat.  spinella;  Fr.  spinelle;  Ger.  spinel' 
Ital.  spinella.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  The  type  species  of  a  group  of  minerals  called 
the  Spinel  Group,  crystallizing  in  the  isometric  sys- 
tem, and  being  compounds  of  protoxides  and  sos- 
quioxides  with  the  typical  formula  RORgOs. 

2.  A  mineral  occurring  in  crystals  of  octahedral 
habit,    and   very  rarely  massive.     Hardness,  8'0; 
specific  gravity.  3'5-4'l :  luster,  vitreous  to  splend- 
ent, sometimes  dull ;  color,  many  shades  of  red,  also 
blue,  green,  yellow,  brown,  and  black;  sometimes 


spinning-head 


spln'-et  (1),  spin  -net,  s.  [O.  Fr.  espinctte  (Fr. 
fpinette);  from  Ital.  spinetta,  dimin.  of  spina  =  a 
thorn.  Named  from 
a  fancied  resemblance 
of  its  quill  plectra  to 
spines  or  thorns.] 

Music:    An  ancient 
keyed  instrumpiitsim- 

ilar  in  construction  to,  .^^m^mmmm 

but    smaller    in    size 

than,  the  harpsichord.  Spinet. 

The  strings,  which 

were   placed    at   an    angle   with    the   keys,    wen1 

sounded  by  means  of  leather  or  quill  plectra. 

"Educated  only  to  work  embroidery,  to  play  on  the 
fl'iiifft." — Macattlui/:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  vii. 

Dumb-spinet:  [MANICHORD.] 

*sp!n'-St  (2),  8.  [Lat.  spinetum,  from  »piim=a 
thorn.]  A  small  wood  or  place  overgrown  with 
thorns  and  briars ;  a  spinney. 

"A  Satyr,  lodged  in  a  little  spinet." — Ben  Jonsoit:  Thr 
Satyr. 

*spln -et-ed,  a.  [Eng.«ptnef(l);-ed.]  Cleft,  open, 
split.  (Ascham.) 

spln-If -er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  s;>ma=a  thorn,  a  spine, 
and/ero=to  bear.]  Bearing  or  producing  thorns 
or  spines ;  thorny. 

spin'-I-form,  a.  [Lat.spma=a  thor 
ann/or»ia=form.J  Having  the  form  of 
thorn. 

tspl-nlg  -§r-l,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  spina=&  spine,  and 
gero=to  bear  or  carry.] 

Entom.:  Spine-bearers;  a  division  of  Caterpillars 
in  which  they  are  armed  with  more  or  less  branched 
spines,  shed  with  every  molt,  but  again  renewed 
till  the  final  one,  when  they  disappear.  Example, 
the  caterpillars  of  Antiopa,  lo,  and  Atalanta. 
(Newman.') 

spin-Ig'-er-oiis,  a.  [Latin  spina=a  thorn,  a 
spine,  and  gero=to  carry.]  Bearing  a  spine  or 
spines. 

spin  -I-ness,  *spin-i-nesse,  s.  [English  spiny ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  spiny. 

"Their  cold  and  bloudlesse  spininesst." — Chapni'iir- 
Iliad,  iii.  (Comment.). 

splnk  (1),  *spynke,  s.  [Sw.  dial,  tpink;  (Jr. 
spinqgos=&  fincn.J  A  finch,  a  chaffinch. 

"  The  spinte  channts  sweetest  in  a  hedge  of  thorns." 

Harri*. 

splnk  (2),  s.  [Dut. pinkster  bloem,  from  pinkster 
=  Pentecost,  at  which  the  plant  blooms.] 

Bot.:  Cardaminepratensis. 

spIn'-na-kSr,  s.    [SPIN,  «.] 

Naut.:  A  jib-headed  racing  sail  carried  by  yachts. 
set  when  running  before  the  wind  on  the  opposite 
side  to  the  mainsail. 


n.   a    spine. 

a  spine  or 


Spindle- whorl . 


with  the  formula,  MgOAl2Oj ;  but  the  magnesia  is 
often  partly  replaced  by  other  protoxides,  and  the 
alumina  by  sesquioxides,  giving  rise  to  many  varie- 
ties. Dana  thus  distinguishes  them : 

(1)  Kuby  or  magnesia-spinel ;  with  specific  gravity  3'52- 
8*58;  (a)  spinel-ruby,  deep  red;  (6)  balas-ruby,  rose-red; 
(c)  rubicefle,  yellow  or  orange-red;  (d)  almandine,  violet. 

(2)  Ceylonite,  or  iron-magnesia  spinel  — pleonaste,  con- 
taining much  iron;  color,  dark  preen  to  black. 

i'.')  Magnesia-lime-Hpinel;  color,  green. 

(4)  hlorospinel;  color,  grass-green,  with  the  iron  con- 
stituent as  sesquioxide. 

(5)  Picotite,  containing  over  seven  per  cent,  of  oxide  of 
chromium. 

Found  embedded  in  crystalline  limestone,  and 
associated  with  calcite  in  various  rocks,  also  in  the 
dolomitic  agglomerate  of  Monte  Somma. 

spinel-ruby,  s.    [BALAS-RCBY.] 

spin -el  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Bleached  yarn 
for  the  manufacture  of  inkle  (q.  v.). 

*splne'-less,  a.  [Eng.  spine;  -Jess.]  Destitute 
of  a  spine ;  hence,  limp.  [INVERTEBRATE.] 

"A  remarkably  stout  father,  and  three  spineless  sons." 
• — Dickens:  Uncommercial  Traveler,  iv. 

spin -ell-ane,  s.  [Eng.splnd;  tmB.-anv  (Min.).} 
Min. :  The  same  as  NOSITE  (q.  v.). 
spIn'-Sll-ine,  s.    [Eng.  spinel:  suff.  -ine  (Min.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  SEMELINE  (q.  v.). 
spIn-eV-cent,  adj.    [Lat.  spine&cens,  pr.  par.  of 
spinesco=  to  grow  thorny;  spina=a  thorn.] 
Bot.:  Tending  to  be  spinous;  somewhat  spinous. 


"Both  hauled  up  spinnakers  as  they  crossed  the  line." 
—Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

spin  -ner,  s.    [Eng.  spin,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  spins  ;   one  skilled  in 
spinning. 

2.  A  spinning-machiue. 

3.  A  garden-spider. 

"Weaving  spiders,  come  not  here: 
Hence,  you  long-legged  spfnners.  hence  !" 
Shakfsp.:  Midsummer  Nights  Dream,  ii.  2. 

4.  A  spinneret  (q.  v.)' 

SpIn-ner-St ,  8.    [Eng.  spinner;  dimin.  suff.  -ct,] 

Comparative  Anatomy : 

\.  Any  one  of  the  mammilla-  projecting  from  the 
arachnidiumin  Spiders.  These  mammillee  are  little 
conical  or  cylindrical  organs,  four  or  six  in  number, 
through  which  the  secretion  of  the  glands  of  the 
arachnidium  is  passed,  and  molded  into  a  proper 
thread-like  shape  for  the  formation  of  a  web  or  line. 

2.  A  tubular  organ  in  the  labium  of  caterpillars, 
communicating  with  two  internal  glands  which 
furnish  the  silk  from  which  the  animal  spins  its 
cocoon. 

spin  -ner-ule,  subst.  [Eng. spinner;  dimin.  suff. 
-ule.1 

Compar.  Anat. :  One  of  the  minute  horny  tubes 
which  compose  the  spinneret  in  the  Araneina. 

spin -ner-yS  s.  [Eng.  spinner;  -;/.]  A  spinning- 
mill. 

spin  ne^f,  spin  -nf,  subst.  [O.  Fr.  espinoye  (Fr. 
?pinaie)  =  R  thorny  place,  from  Lat.  spinetum. ] 
[  SPINET  (2).]  A  small  wood  with  undergrowth  ;  a 
clump  of  trees ;  a  small  grove  or  shrubbery. 

"The  strip  of  grass  land  which  lies  between  the  S/'/M- 
nfj/s  and  the  farm."— Field,  April  4,  1S85. 

spin  -nlng,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [SPIN,  ».] 
spinning-head,  s.  A  form  of  spinner  in  which 
the  drawing  and  twisting  mechanism  are  united  in 
one  head.  This  was  the  first  form  of  spinning- 
machine,  if  we  except  the  spinning-wheel.  It  was 
invented  by  Lewis  Paul,  and  patented  by  him  in 
1738. 


fate,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fail,    father;     we,    wet,    here,    camel,     h8r,     there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,    marine;     g6,    p8t. 
or.     wore,     wplf.     w8rk.     who.     s6n;     mate,     ciib,     cttre.     unite,     cur,     rflle,     full;     try.     Syrian.     »,     <B  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


spinning-house 


•spinning-house,  s.  A  house  of  correction,  so- 
callud  because  women  of  loose  character  were 
obliged  to  spin  or  to  beat  hemp  as  a  punishment. 
The  House  of  Correction  for  offenders  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Cambridge,  England,  is,  or  was  till 
recently,  so-called. 

spinning-jenny,  s.  The  name  given  by  James 
Hargreaves  to  the  spinning-machine  invented  by  him 
in  1767.  The  name  jenny  is  a  corruption  of  engine, 
the  term  gin  being  a  common  local  expression 
for  a  machine.  It  consisted  of  a  number  of  spin- 
dles turned  by  a  common  wheel  or  cylinder  worked 
by  hand. 

spinning-mill,  subst.  A  mill  or  factory  where 
spinning  is  carried  on. 

spinning-roller,  s.  A  wheel  in  the  drawing 
portion  of  a  spinning-machine. 

spinning-wheel,  subst.  A  machine  for  spinning 
wool,  cotton  or  flax  into  threads.  It  consists  of  a 
large  wheel,  band,  and  spindle,  driven  by  foot  or  by 
hand.  The  wool  is  carded  into  rolls,  which  are 
twisted,  drawn,  and  wound  a  length  at  a  time,  the 
wheel  being  turned  periodically  to  twist  the  yarn. 
It  was  the  first  great  improvement  upon  spinning 
by  a  distaff  and  spindle. 

1f  At  first  spinning  was  performed  by  the  spindle 
and  the  distaff.  Representations  of  the  process 
are  on  the  Egyptian  tombs.  The  spinning-wheel 
was  invented  in  Nuremberg  about  1530,  and  was  in- 
troduced into  England  a  few  years  after.  In  1767 
James  Hargreaves  invented  the  spinning-jenny,  and 
Arkwright  the  spinning"  frame  in  1769 ;  then  followed 
the  mule  jenny,  invented  by  Crompton,  m  lnl-9. 

•spin-ny  (1),  a.    [SPINY,  a.] 

spin  -n?  (2),  s.    [SPINNEY.] 

spin  -ose,  a.    [Srixoua.] 

spm-OS'-I-ty' ,  s.    [Eng.  spinos(e) ;  -ity.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  spinous  or 
thorny. 

•2.  Fig.:  Something  thorny,  harsh,  or  crabbed. 

"  He  [Jeremy  Taylor]  could  bear  with  the  harshness 
and  roughness  of  the  schools,  and  was  not  unseen  in  the_ir 
subtilties  and  spinosities." — Wood-.  Athenoe  Oxon.,  vol.  lu 

spl-no  SO-,  pref.    [Lat.  sptnosiis.]    Spinous. 

spinoso-dentate,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  teeth  tipped  with  spines. 

spin  "Oils,  adject.  [Latin  spinosus,  from  spina— 
a  thorn,  a  spine.] 

1.  Lit.  <St  Bot.:  Full  of  spines ;  armed  with  spines 
or  thorns ;  thorny. 

2.  Fig. :  Thorny,  crabbed,  sharp. 
"Norneedeth  it  any  sp/mms  criticism  for  its  explica- 
tion."— Stede:  Works,  disc.  4. 
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but  ho  soon  resigned  this  post  and  afterward  main- 
tained himself  by  the  art  of  polish  ins,'  lenses,  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  Jewish  custom  of  teaching 
every  boy  some  trade  or  handicraft,  he  had  learned 
in  his  youth,  though  this  source  of  income  was 
afterward  increased  by  a  small  annuity  settled  on 
him  by  his  friend  De  Vries.  After  a  life  of  study, 
abstemiousness,  and  bodily  and  mental  suffering, 
Spinoza  died  at  the  Hague  (Feb.  21,  1677),  attheage 
of  forty-four.  The  system  of  Spinoza  has  been 
described  as  Atheism,  as  Pantheism,  and  as  the 
most  rigid  Monotheism,  according  as  his  cardinal 
teaching—  that  there  is  only  One  Substance,  God- 
has  been  interpreted.  By  Substance,  however, 
Spinoza  meant  the  underlying  reality  and  ever-liv- 
ing existence,  and  he  chose  for  the  epigraph  of  his 
Ethics  the  words  of  St.  Paul  :  "  In  Him  wo  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being  "  (Acts  xvu.  28).  Sod  is 
for  him  the  one  principle,  having  Thought  and 
Extension  as  two  eternal  and  infinite  attributes 
constituting  its  essence,  of  which  attributes  Mind 
and  Matter  are  the  necessary  manifestations;  and 
and  thus  he  solves  the  problem  of  the  relation  of 
the  Finite  to  the  Infinite.  Everything  is  a  form  of 
of  the  ever-living  existence,  the  Substance,  _God, 
which  is,  and  is  not.  Nature,  with  which  He  is  no 
more  to  be  confounded  than  the  fountain  with  the 
rivulet  or  eternity  with  time.  God  is  natura 
naturans.  Nature  is  natura  naturata;  the  one  is 
the  energy,  the  other  is  the  act.  In  the  same  way 
he  explains  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  body. 
Man  is  but  a  mode  of  the  Divine  Existence  ;  his 
mind  a  spark  of  the  Divine  Flame,  his  body  a  mode 
of  the  Infinite  existence. 

"Neither  in  Holland  nor  In  Germany  has  there  been 
a  Spinozist,  as  there  have  been  Cartesians,  Kantists,  and 

some  sense 


spiral 


*II.  Fig.:  Thorny,  perplexing,  difficult,  trouble- 
some. 
"So  difficult  and  spiny  an  affair." — Diyby:  On  Undies. 

splny-nnned  fishes,  s.  pi. 

Ichthy.:  The Acantliopterygii  (q.v.). 

spiny-lobster,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Palinurus  vulgaris.    [RocK-LOBSTEB.] 

spiny-rat,  s. 

ZoOl.:  The  genus  Echinomys,  small  rodents  from 
the  country  east  of  the  Andes  and  some  of  the  \v  est 
Indian  islands.  The  fur  is  mixed  with  small  spines, 
whence  their  scientific  and  popular  name. 

spi'-6,  subst.  [Lat.=a  sea  nymph  in  the  train  of 
Cyrene.J 


termnatng    n  two  sor    syes  ;     ea     wi        o 
cirri  and  two  very  long  tentacles  ;  eyes  four  ;  color 
pale,  with  pink  cirri.    It  occupies  a  very  slender 
tube   composed   of   adventitious   matter,   slightly 
agglutinated,  and  placed  on  sertularian  zoophytes. 

*spl'-6n,  s.    [O.  Fr.  espion.']    A  spy,  a  scout. 

"  Captain  of  the  spions."  —  Heywood. 
spi-Sn  -I-dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  spio,  genit.  spi- 
oni(s)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
ZoOl.  :  A  family  of  Tubicolse  (q.  v.). 

spir  -a,  s.    [Lat.] 

Arch.:  The  base  of  a  column.  This  member  did 
not  exist  in  the  Doric  order,  but  is  always  present 
in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian.  [See  illustration 


a    pn,  ,  , 

Hegelians,  although  German  philosophy  is  in  some  sense 
saturated  with  Spinozism."  —  Lewes 


1880),  11.  211. 


spinous-leaf,  .<. 

Dot. :  A  leaf  having  its  margin  beset  with  spines, 
as  in  thistles. 

splnous-loach,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Cobitis  tcenia,  a  European  species.  It  is 
about  three  inches  long,  and  less  valued  for  food 
than  the  Common  Loach.  [LOACH.] 

spinous-process.'s. 

Anat.:  A  sharp  projection,  as  of  a  vertebra  or  of 
"the  sphenoid  bone.  To  the  former  Owen  gave  the 
name  Neural-spine. 

spinous-shark,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Echinorhinus  spinofiti. 

"The  Spinous-shark  is  readily  recognized  by  the  short, 
bulky  form  of  its  body,  short  tail,  and  large  spinous 
tubercles.  It  is  evidently  a  ground  shark,  which  prob- 
ably lives  at  some  depth,  and  but  accidentally  comes  to 
the  surface.  More  frequently  met  with  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, it  has  been  found  several  times  on  the  south  coast 
of  England  and  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope." — Oiinther: 
Study  of  Fishes,  p.  .334. 

spinous  spider-crab,  s. 

'  ZoOl.:  Maia  squinado,  common  on  the  coasts  of 
temperate  Europe.  The  carapace  is  convex,  spin- 
ous, and  tuberculated,  and  grows  somewhat  trian- 
gular by  the  increase  in  length  of  the  rostral  por- 
tion. 

Spi  -n&  Zl§m,  s.    [See  def.] 

Hist,  tfe  Philos. :  The  monistic  system  of  liaruch 
Despinosa  (or  Benedictus  de  Spinoza),  a  descendant 
of  Portuguese  Jews  who  had  sought  refuge  in  Hol- 
land from  the  cruelties  of  the  Inquisition.  He  was 
born  at  Amsterdam  (Nov. 24, 1632),  and  his  father, 
an  honorable  but  not  very  wealthy  merchant, 
intended  him  for  a  theological  career.  His  educa- 
tion was  superintended  by  the  Talmudist  Saul  Lev! 
Morteira,  but  unsatisfied  doubts  kept  him  from  the 
profession  of  a  Jewish  teacher,  and  his  determined 
and  continued  refusal  to  attend  the  Synagogue 
gave  such  offense  that  in  1656  he  was  solemnly 
excommunicated.  (The  terrible  formula  is  printed 
at  length  in  Lewes:  Hist.  Phil.  (ed.  1800),  ii.  167-71.) 
For  a  short  time  Spinoza  became  an  assistant  in  a 
school  kept  by  a  physician  named  Vauden  Ende, 


Spl  -n6-zlst,  s.  [SPINOZISM. ]  A  supporter  of  or 
believer  in  the  doctrines  of  Spinoza. 

spln'-ster,  *spynn-stere,  s.  [A.  S.  spinnan=to 
spin;  fern.  suff.  -estre,  -ster.~\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  A  woman  who  spins  or  whose  occupation  is  to 
spin ;  a  spinner. 
""  Thespmsrer's  distaff  stood  unemployed." — Idler,  No.  2. 

IT  It  was  formerly  applied  also  to  a  malo  spinner, 
as  in  Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 

*2.  A  woman  of  evil  life  or  character;  so  called 
from  their  being  obliged  to  spin  in  the  House  of 
Correction  as  a  punishment.  [SPINNING-HOUSE.] 

"Many  would  never  be  wretched  spinsters  were  they 
spinsters  in  deed,  nor  come  to  so  public  and  shameful 
punishments  if  painfully  employed  in  that  vocation." — 
Fuller:  Worthies  of  England:  Kent. 

II.  Law:  The  common  term  for  an  unmarried 
woman. 

•T  It  is  also  used  adjectively ;  as,  a  spinster  aunt 
— i,  c.,  unmarried. 

splnst£r-hOOd,  s.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
a  spinster. 

•spin  -stress,  s.  [A  double  fern,  from  spin.]  A 
spinster. 

"  A  compound  of  gentleman  and  spinstress." — Gentle- 
man Instructed,  p.  149. 

•spin  -str?,  s.  [Eng.  spinster ;  -#.]  The  business 
or  occupation  of  spinning. 

"What  new  decency  can  then  be  added  by  your  spin- 
,trut"— Milton:  Keasons  of  Chnrc/i  Government,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  il. 

•spin -text,  s.  [Eng.  spin,  and  text.]  One  who 
spins  out  sermons  ;  a  prosy  preacher. 

"  The  race  of  formal  spintexts  and  solemn  saygraces  is 
nearly  extinct."—  A'lio*.-  Winter  Evenings,  Even.  9. 

spin  -there,  s.    [Gr.  spmfher=a  spark.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  SEMELINE  (q.  v.). 

spin  -ule,  s.  [Lat.  spinula,  dimin.  from  spina= 
a  spine,  a  thorn.]  A  minute  spine. 

"  The  serrulations  being  composed  of  splnules." — Trans. 
Amer.  Philoo.  Society  (1873),  p.  281. 

spin-u-lSs'-cent,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  spinulescens, 
from  Lat.  spinula  =  a.  little  thorn.] 

Sot . :  Having  a  tendency  to  produce  small  spines. 

spin'-u-16se,  fspm'-u-lous,  adj.  [Mod.  Latin 
spinulosus,  from  spinula=a  little  thorn.] 

Bot. :  Covered  with  small  spines. 

spin-u-16-so-,  pref.  [SPINULOSE.]  Covered  with 
small  spines. 

spinuloso-ciliate,  a. 

Bot. :  Spinulose  with  fine  spines. 

spin'-?,  *spin-ie,  *spin-ny,  adj.  [English 
spin(e) ;  -y.} 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Full  of  or  furnished  with  spines ;  thorny. 

*2.  Like  a  spine ;  hence,  slender. 

"Coldapinte  grasshopper." 

Chapman.  Homer's  Iliad,  iii. 


under  BASE  (1) ,  8.  ] 

., *sp'ir'-a-ble,  a.    [Lat.  spirabilis,  from  spiro=tn 

Hist.  Philoa.  (ed.    Dreathe.]    Capable  of  being  breathed;  respirable 
"The   spirable    odor    .    .    .    ascending    from    it." — 
Kashe:  Lenten  Stuffe. 

spir  -a-cle,  *spyr-a-kle,  s.    [Fr.  spiracle,  from 
Latin   spiraculum  =  an    air-hole,    from   spiro  =  to 


Latin  spiraculum  =  an  air-hole,  from  spiro  =  to 
breathe.]  Any  small  hole,  aperture,  orifice,  or  vent 
in  animal  or  vegetable  bodies,  by  which  air  or  other 
fluid  is  inhaled  or  exhaled.  Applied  to  the  breath- 
ing tubes  of  insects,  the  blowholes  of  cetaceans,  &c. 
spl-rse'-a,  subst.  [Latin,  from  Gr.  spiraia=the 
meadow-sweet.  (Seedef.)J 

Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Spirseidse  (q.v.). 
Calyx  inferior,  equally  five-cleft,  persistent ;  petals 
five,  roundish;  follicles  three  to  twelve,  usually 
distinct,  one-celled,  two-valved,  with  few  seeds. 
Known  species  fifty,  from  the  temperate  and  cold 
parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Their  roots  have 
been  used  as  a  tonic.  S.  silicifolia,  found  in  moist 
plantations,  is  not  wild. 

spiraea-oil,  s.   [SALICYLOL.] 

spi-rffl'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  spirce(a) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Rosacete.  Calyx  tube  herba- 
ceous, fruit  a  ring  of  follicles,  seeds  not  winged. 

spl-rse'-In,  subst.  [Mod.  Latin  spirce(a) ;  -in. 
(Chem.).] 

Chem.:  C3oH3oOu(7).  A  coloring  mass  extracted 
from  the  flowers  of  flpircea  ulmaria  by  ether.  It  is 
a  yellow  crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  the  solutions  being  of 
a  deep  green  color  when  concentrated,  yellow  when 
dilute.  Its  alcoholic  solution  forms  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate with  baryta-water,  crimson  with  lead  ace- 
tatOj  dark  green  with  ferrous  salts,  and  black  with 
ferric  salts. 

spir-al(l),a.  [SPIRE  (l),s.]  Pointed  or  shaped 
like  a  spire. 

spir  -al  (2),  a.  &s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  spiralis,  from 
«pira=a  coil,  a  twist,  a  wreath;  Sp.  espiral;  Ital. 
spiraie.]  [SpiEE  (2),«.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Winding  about  a  fixed  point  or  center,  and 
continually  receding  from  it,  like  a  watch-spring. 

"  Some  watches  have  strings  and  physies,  and  others 
none;  some  have  the  balance  loose,  and  others  regulated 
by  a  spiral  spring,  and  others  by  hogs'  bristles." — Locke: 
Human  Understand.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Winding  about  a  cylinder  orother  round  body, 
and  at  the  same  time  rising  or  advancing  forward. 

"From  this  a  tube,  or  round  body,  was  formed,  by 
which  the  water,  or  air,  or  both,  was  carried  in  a  spiral 
stream  np  to  the  clouds."— Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  i.( 
ch.  vi. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Geom.:  A  curve  which  may  be  generated  by  a 
point  moving  along  a  straight  line,  in  the  same 
direction,  according  to  any  law,  while  the  straight 
line  revolves  uniformly  about  a  fixed  point,  always 
continuing  in  the  same  plane.  The  portion  gene- 
rated during  one  revolution  is  called  a  Spire.  The 
moving  point  is  the  generatrix  of  the  curve,  the 
fixed  point  is  the  pole  of  the  spiral,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  the  pole  to  any  position  of  the  generatrix 


boll,    bfiy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     $hln,     benqh;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     f. 
-clan,      -tian  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shuti;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,     <tc.  =  bel.     deL 


spiral-bit 

is  the  radius  vector  of  that  point.  The  law  accord- 
ing to  which  the  generatrix  moves  along  the  revolv- 
ing line  is  the  law  of  the  spiral,  and  determines  tlio 
nature  of  the  curve.  Any  position  of  the  revolving 
line,  assumed  at  pleasure,  is  called  the  initial  line! 
Spirals  are  known  by  the  names  of  their  inventors 
or  by  terms  derived  from  the  properties  by  which 
they  are  characterized ;  as,  thespira/of  Archimedes 
hyperbolic  spirals,  logarithmic  spirals,  parabolic 
spirals,  &c. 

2.  A  helix  or  curve  which  winds  round  a  cylinder 
like  a  screw. 

spiral-bit,  ».    A  wood-boring  tool,  made  of  a 
twisted  bar  of  metal,  with  a  hollow  axis. 

spiral-gearing,  s.    [.SPIRAL-WHEELS.] 
spiral  pipe-oven, «. 

Metall. :  An  arrangement  for  heating  air  for  the 
blast  furnace,  consisting  of  a  loni*  sniral  nf  *aut- 


socket  join 
circulates. 
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I.  Ordinary  Lanniunje : 

1.  A  stalk  or  blade  of  grass  or  other  plant. 
"Bot  yf  that  sed  that  sowen  is,  in  the  sloh  sterve 

hnall   nevere  spir  springen  up,   ne  spik   on    strawe 
curae-  Piers  Plowman,  c.  xiii.  180. 

2.  A  body  which  shoots  up  to  a  point;  a  tapering, 
conical,  or  pyramidical  body.    [II.  l.J 

"  On  the  shrine  he  heaped  a  ,v> '  r> 
:  burning  sweets."  A ,-„?*.•  &,,)„,„,•,,„,  i.  223. 

*:<.  The  top  or  uttermost  part  of  anything-  the 
summit. 

"  To  the  tpire  and  top  of  praises  vouch'd." 
TI    _  Snutesp..  '.,,•„,/„„„,,  i.  9. 

II.  Technically: 

1-  Arch. :  The  tapering  portion  of  a  steeple  rising 
above  the  tower :  a  steeple ;  a  structure  of  pyramid- 
ical or  conical  form  surmounting  a  churcli  or  ca- 
thedral. The  earliestV  '- 


spirit 

*B.  Trans. :  To  shoot  out. 

"Would  [have!  spired  forth  fruit  of  more  perfection  " 
— Sptnser:  Raines  , if  Time.  (Dedic.) 

•spire  (2),  v.  i.    [Lat.  spiro.]    To  breathe, 
spired,  a.    [Eng.  spire   (1),  s. ;  -ed.]    Having  a 
spire  or  steeple. 

"  Whose  steeple's  Gothic  pride 
Or  pinnacled  or  spir'd  would  boldly  rise." 

-l/csoji;  English  Garden,  bk.  iii. 

spir -I-fer,  s.  [SPIEIFEEJ;.]  Any  individual  of 
the  genus  Spirifera. 

spi~rlf  -er-a,  s.  [Lat.  spira=fi  coil,  and  fero— 
to  bear.] 

Pal&ont.:  A  genus  of  Sniriferidte.  with  numer- 
ous >pecies,  beginning  in  the  Lower  Silurian  and 


s,  through  which  the  air  to  be  heated 


spiral-pump,  t.  A  form  of  the  Archimedean 
screw  water-elevator,  consisting  of  a  pipe  coiled 
spirally  round  an  inclined  axis. 

spiral-screw,  s.  A  screw  formed  upon  a  conical 
or  conoidal  core. 

spiral-spring,  >.  A  coil  whose  rounds  have  the 
same  diameter,  and  which  is  generally  utilized  by 
compression  or  extension  in  the  line  of  its  axis. 

Spiral-spring  coupling:  A  coupling  fora  pair  of 
shafts  meeting  at  an  angle.  The  ends  of  the  spiral 
connect  to  the  respective  shafts  and  make  a  bent 
coupling. 

spiral-vessels,  «.  pi. 

Bot. :  Membranous  tubes  with  conical  extremi- 
ties, their  interior  occupied  by  a  fiber  twisted 
spirally,  and  capable  of  unrolling  with  elasticity 
Called  also  Tracheae.  They  are  designed  for  the 
transmission  of  air.  When  formed  by  the  convolu- 
tions of  a  single  spire  they  are  called  Simple,  when 
by  those  of  many  turning  in  the  same  direction  they 
are  called  Compound. 

spiral-wheels,  .•.-.  pi. 

Ifach.:  A  species  of  gearing  which  serves  the 
same  purpose  as  bevel-wheels.andisbetteradapted 
for  light  machinery.  The  teeth  are  formed  upon 
the  circumferences  of  cylinders  of  the  required 
diameter,  at  an  angle  with  their  respective  axes, 
when  the  direction  of  the  motion  is  to  be  changed 
By  this  construction  the  teeth  become  in  fact  small 
portions  of  screws  or  spirals  winding  round  the 
cylinders.  Wheels  of  this  kind  are  used  when  the 
two  shafts  require  to  pass  each  other;  when  the 
shafts  are  in  the  same  plane  bevel-wheels  are  em- 
ployed. 


a.  Tower  and  Spire,  Than  Church,  near  Caen 
(A.  D.  1080).  6.  Turret  and  Spire.  St.  Peter's 
Oxford  (A.  D.  1160).  c.  Turret  and  Spire  Rol 
Chester  Cathedral  (A.  D.  1160).  a.  Tower  and 
Broach  Spire,  Almondsbnry  Church.  Glouces- 
tershire (A.  D.  1250).  e.  Tower  and  Spire,  Chi- 
chester  Cathedral  (A,  D.  1337).  /.  Tbwer  and 
Spire,  St.  Dunstan's  Church,  near  the  Custom 
House  (oneof  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  churches, 
built  about  A.  D.  1680). 

jpaj  9r  conical  roofs.  The  spires  in  mediwval 
buildings  are  generally  square,  octagonal,  or 
circular  in  plan,  are  sometimes  hollow  and  some- 
times solid,  and  are  variously  ornamented  with 
bands  or  panels.  The  angles  are  sometimes  crock- 


and  sockets; 
hinge-line  long 
and  straight, 
hinge-area  di- 
vided across  in 
each  valve  by  Spirifera  Hysterica. 

t  ri  a  ngular  A.  Ventral  valve.   B.  Dorsal  valve,  *hnw- 
Issure    (in   the      ing  calcareous  spires  lor  the  support 
ventral  valve     of  the  arms, 
closed,  partial- 
ly or  completely,  by  a  pseudo-deltidium,  in  the  dor- 
sal occupied  by  the  cardinal  process) .    Woodward 
reckons     three    sub-genera:   ("yrtia,  Suessia,  and 
Spiriferina. 

spir-I-fer-I-dse,  «.  pi.  [ Mod.  Lat.  spirifer(«  i  ,- 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idce.t 

Palceont.:  A  family  of  Brachiopoda,  ranging 
from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Lias.  Animal  free 
when  adult,  or  rarely  attached  by  a  muscular 
peduncle;  the  shell  punctated  or  non-punctated; 
arms  greatly  developed,  and  entirely  supported 
upon  a  thin,  shelly,  spirally-rolled  lamella.  [SPIRI- 
FERA.] Woodward  enumerates  four  genera,  to 
which  Tate  adds  eight  others. 

spir-If-Sr-1  -na,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.sptn/erta)  (q.v.); 
Lat.  fern.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -mu.] 

Palaeont.:  A  sub-genus  of  Spirifera.  Known  spe- 
cies twenty-nine,  from  the  Carboniferous  to  th.> 
Lower  Oolite.  Found  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

spir-Il-ir-na,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  tpirn 
=  a  spire.] 

1.  ZoOl.  The  typical  genus  of  Spirillinidea.    To-t 
coiled  into  a  flat  spiral. 

2.  Paleeont.:  Two  species  from  the  Permian  and 
one  from  the  Upper  Chalk  of  Britain. 

spir-ll-lln-ld  -e-a,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  spi,-- 
ii/ma(q.v.K] 


-r-f  -al-ljf,  adv.    [English  spiral  (2) ;  -Ij/.]    In  a 
spiral  form  or  direction ;  in  the  manner  of  a  screw. 


"The  sides  are  composed  of  two  orders  of  fibers  run- 
ning circularly  or  spirally  from  base  to  tip."—  Ray-  On 
the  Creation. 


towers  from  Greenwich  to  Chelsea    «pirtYu«=breath,  spirit,  from  sptro=to  breathe  :  S,,. 
made  answer/'-jfocaiiiai,:  aist.  ofEng.,  ch.  iiii.  etpiritu;  Port,  espirito;   Ital.  spirits.    Spirit  and 

»P««e  are  doublets.] 

I.  Ordinary  Languaqe  • 
.    „       ., 

"5'1  '  "'  Ufe  ltse"' 


.  .,     .        . 

2.  Bot.:  (1)  PhroQmites  communie,   called    also 
bpire-reed  ;  (2)  Phalaria  arundinacea  ;  (3)  Psamma 
spir  -ant,  s.    [Lat.  spirans,  pr.  par.  of  spiro  =  to    arenana. 


*^  '  t* * «»"•  «v"  «'«i,  (M,  1^01,  wi  euirft  =  lu      —  *<      K^^^^l,      ,  ]        K         ti        t  i-r        i 

breathe.]    A  consonant  in  the  articulation  of  which  ,3'  MMnq:  The  tube  carrying  the   train  to  the    vital  rSwer  vitalitv 

the  breath  is  not  wholly  stopped,  the  articulating  char«e  ln  the  blast-hole.    So  called  from  spires  of 

organs  being  so  modified  as  to  allow  the  sound  to  be  grass  or  rushes  used  for  the  purpose.                                             Now  my  »pi>«  isgoing:  I  can  no 

prolonged,  a  continuous  consonant,  such  as  h,  th,f  spire-light   s. 

v,  &c. 

spl-ran  -theg,  subst.    [Gr.  speira=a  spire,  and 
anthos  =  a  flower.    Named  from  the  twisted  inflo- 


more." 
eopatra,  iv.  15. 


Arch. :  The  window  of  a  spire. 

spire-reed,  8. 

Bot. :  Phragmites  communis. 

*spire-steeple,  s. 

Arch.:  The  portion  of  a  steeple  formed  by  the 


rescence.] 

Bot.:  Lady's  Tresses;   the  typical  genus  of  Spi- 

ranthuto.    Spike  of  small  flowers  in  one  to  three  Arc 

spirally-twisted  rows;    sepals  and  petals  similar,  «nfre 

the  former  gibbous  at  base,  upper  part  adnate  to  -      ,„,        ,„ 

the  petals,  forming  a  tube  round  the  lip-  pollen  .rewj,».   [rr.,  from  L,at.  »pira=a  coil,  a  twist 

masses    four,    powdery;    stigma   discoid.     Known  a  WI5£th'  from  "r-  »pe«>«=a  coil,  a  wreath.] 

species  forty-six,  from  tropical  and  temperate  coun-  '-."hat  portion  of  a  spiral  which   is  generated 

tr    ...         Th™«     «  -„     C> ^.,-,^«^««- 1..* _*il i ;      l.    •• 


*2.  A  breath  of  air;  air,  wind. 

"  All  purges  have  in  them  a  raw  iptrit,  or  wind,  which  IF 
the  principal  cause  of  tension  in  the  stomach." — Bacon. 

3.  Immaterial  intelligence;  intelligence  conceived 
of  apart  from  any  physical  organization  or  material 
embodiment. 

"If  we  seclude  space,  there  will  remain  in  the  world 
but  matter  and  mind,  or  body  and  spirit." — Watts:  Lt>yic. 

4.  The  intelligent,  immaterial  and  immortal  part 
of  man  ;  the  soul,  as  distinguished  from  the  body. 

'As  the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  with- 


species  forty-six,  from  tropical  and  temperatecoun-  ,  l-.lhat  portion  of  a  spral  which   is  generated       ..7 T,'    "^ 

tries.    Three  are  European:  Spiranthes  autiimna-  du»ng  one  revolution  of  the  straight  line  revolving    „    A»  *e  body  without  the  »p!rt(  Is 

lit,  S.  axtivalis,  and  S.  romanzoviana  abont  tbe  P0'?-    Every  spiral  consists  of  an  infinite    out  work'  w  <iead  •'•<>•  -«*"«'•  »•  *• 

am-ran--thY-rtm  .     i     r«~i   i    .  number  of  spires.    A  winding  line  like  the  threads       5.  A  disembodied  soul ;  the  soul 

t  fom  ;.!      i-       a  L^     i           »piranth(es),  of  a  screw  ;  anything  wreathed  or  twisted;  a  curl,  a    **— •— J- 

*  *"**'«  pi«  UQJ.  SUIT.  -tocc.J  twi^t  a  wreath 

fr?i';.-A  fat^*y  °'  ^Tet*ase"-  2-  A  term  applied  coUectively  to  the  convolutions 

spi-ran  -thy,  spei-ran'-thy,  «.    [SPIEANTHES.]  ot  a  spiral  sheU,  which  are  placed  above  the  lowest 

Bot . :  The  occasional  twisted  growth  of  the  parts  or  ""^  whorl,  whatever  shape  it  may  assume. 

t  a  flower.  Rnlre-hearer    o 


_. „  jpires.    A  winding  line  like  the  threads  5.  A  disembodied  soul ;  the  soul  after  it  has  left 

of  a  screw  ;  anything  wreathed  or  twisted ;  a  curl,  a  the  body. 

twist,  a  wreath.  "Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was-  and 

<:.  A  term  applied  coUectively  to  the  convolutions  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it."— Ecrles 

c  a  spiral  shell,  which  are  nlaced  above  f.he  lnwr>*t  iii.  7. 


of  a  flower. 

•spi-ra'-tion,  s'.  [Latin  spiratio,  from  ipinitwi 
pa.  par.  of  «piro=to  breathe.]  The  act  of  breath- 
ing. 

"To  other  substances,  void  of  corporeal  bulk  and  con- 
cretion, the  name  of  spirit  is  assigned  to  imply  the 
manner  of  their  origin,  because  God  did,  by  a  kind  of 
spiration,  produce  them." — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii  ser 
xxziv. 

spire  (1),  «spir, «.  JA.  S.  spir;  cogn.with  Icel. 
«plra=a  spar,  a  stilt;  Dan.  «ptre=agerm,  a  sprout; 
8w.  »pt>o=a  scepter,  a  pistil ;  Ger.  spiere  =  a  spar.] 


or 
or. 


wolf 
wolf, 


spire-bearer,  s. 

ZoOL:  Any  individual  of  the  family  Spiriforidte 
(q.  v.) 

•spire  (l).  «spyer,  »spyre,  r.  i.  &  t.    [SPIBE  (l), 

8.  \ 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  shoot ;  to  shoot  up  in  manner  of  a  pyramid. 

"Suddenly  a  flame 
Spired  from  the  fragrant  smoke." 

Landor:  Qebir,  bk.  ii. 

2.  To  sprout,  as  grain  in  malting. 


6.  A  specter,  an  apparition,  a  ghost. 

"They  were  terrified  and  supposed  that  they  had  seen 
a  spirit." — Luke  xxiv.  37. 

7.  A  supernatural  being;  a  sprite,  demon,  angel, 
fairy,  elf,  or  the  like. 

"  Sent  by  some  spirit  to  mortals  good. 
Or  th'  unseen  genius  of  the  wood." 

Milton:  II  Penseroso,  151. 

8.  A  person  considered  with  regard  to  his  pecul- 
iar characteristics  of  mind  or  temper,  especially  a 
man  of  life,  fire,  or  enterprise. 

"The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  their  age." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ctesar,  iii.  1. 


whd, 


«  '  ' 

mute,    cub,     cttre,     unite, 


Cam¥l'     hSr' 
cur,    rflle,     rtll; 


try,     Syrian, 


•     "Sre.     8lr- 
as,     oe  =  e; 


ey  =  a. 


go. 

qu  = 


spirit-circle 
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spiritual 


9.  Genius,  vigor  of  mind  or  intellect. 

"The  noblest  spirit  or  genius  cannot  deserve  enough 
of  mankind,  to  pretend  to  the  esteem  of  heroic  virtue."  — 
Temple. 

10   Vivacity,  animation,  fire,  courage,  ardor,  en- 
thusiasm, vigor,  or  the  like.    (Often  in  tho  plural.) 
"  More  alert  ray  spirits  rise, 
And  my  heart  is  free  and  light." 

Cowper:   Watching  unto  God. 

11.  Temper  or  disposition  of  mind,  mood,  humor, 
mental  condition,  character,  or  nature.     (Often  in 
plural,  as,  to  be  in  good  or  low  spirits.) 

"The  whole  spirit  of  the  assembly  had  undergone  a 
change."— Mucanlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

12.  Real  meaning  or  intent,  as  opposed  to  the  let- 
ter or  literal  statement. 

" But  they  began  to  perceive  that  it  was  at  direct  vari- 
ance with  the  spirit    of   the  constitution."— Macaulay: 
it.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 


spirit-manifestations,  s.  pi.  A  generic  term  for 
all  tho  mysterious  phenomena  said  to  take  place 
through  the  intervention  of  spirits  in  tho  presence 


splr -It-£d-ness,  s.     [Eng.  spirited;  -nets.] 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  spirited;  anima- 
tion.spirit,  life,  tiro,  ardor. 

,jf  mediums.  2.  Disposition,    temper,   or   character   of    mind. 

"I  am  well  aware  that  the  problem  of  the  so-called  (Defined  by  the  adjective  with  which  it  13  com- 
*pirtt-iHu»ifrstation»  is  onetobe  discussed  on  its  merits,  pounded;  as.  moan-spiritedness,  high-spjmeaness, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  distinct  opinion  how^far  it  may  be  &c.) 

*splr -It-Sr, e.  [Eng.sptVi(,v.;-cr.]  An  abductor. 
"  Writh'd  back  to  view  his  spiriter." 

Cotton:  Burlesque  upon  Burlesque,  p.  257. 

*SJ>Ir  -It-f 61,  a.    [Eng.  spirit;  -ful(l)-]    Full  of 
spirits;  lively. 

The  man,  so  late  so  spiritfull. 


concerned  with  facts  insufficiently  appreciated  and  ex- 
plained by  science,  and  how  far  with  superstition,  delu- 
sion, and  sheer  knavery."— Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1878), 
i.  142. 

spirit-merchant,  subst.  One  who  deals  in  or  is 
lice-nsed  to  sell  spirituous  liquors,  as  brandy,  rum, 
whisky,  &c. 

spirit-meter,  *.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  volume,  and  registering  the  strength,  of  spirits 
passing  through  a  pipe  leading  from  a  still. 

spirit  of  turpentine,  s.    [CAMPHENE.] 


f  a  strength  56  overproof,  specific 


13  That  which  pervades  and  tempers  the  whole    gravity  0'838.    Used  in  pharmacy. 


nature  of   a  thing;  the  active, 

part  of  anything;  essence,  quintessence,  ac 

principle. 

"Do  not  kill 
The  spirit  of  love  with  a  perpetual  dullness." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet 

14.  Tenuous,  volatile,  airy,  or  vapory  substances 
of  active  qualities. 


spirit-rapper,  s.  One  who  believes,  or  professes 
to  believe,  that  ho  can  evoke  tho  spirits  of  deceased 
persons,  and  hold  communication  with  them  by 
raps  made  on  a  table  in  reply  to  questions,  or  by 
their  causing  a  table,  &c.,  to  tilt  up. 


Fell  now  quite  spiritlesse  to  earth." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  xii. 

*splr  -It-f  Ul-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  spiritful ; -ly.]  In 
a  spiritful  or  lively  manner ;  spiritedly. 

•splr -It-f  til-ness,  s.  [Eng.  spiritful;  -ness.} 
Che  quality  or  state  of  being  spiritful ;  liveliness, 
ipirit,  animation,  sprightliness. 

is  a  tone  that  corresponds  to  sing- 


"  All  bodies  have  spirits  and  pneumatical  parts  within 
them."— Bacon. 


„, ,,. ritualistic  manifestations,  such  as 

rapping  on  a  table,  table-turning,  and  the  like. 


splr  -It-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [SPIRIT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 
C.  As  subst. :  The  working,  service,  or  actions  of 

a  spirit;  hence,  work  done  quickly  and  quietly,  as 

though  by  a  spirit. 
"  I  will    .    . 


do  my  spiriting  gently." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  3. 

splr -It-l8.m,  8.    [Eng.  spirit;  -ism.]    The  same 


"The   instructive,    though    deplorable    hypothesis  of 
spirit-rapping."— <3.  H.  Lewes:  Hist.  Philos.  (ed.  1880),  i.. 

15.  A  liquid  obtained  by  distillation,   especially    p.  xlvi.  __,_    __  _m_. 

alcohol,  the  spirit  or  spirits  of  wine,  from  which  it       spirit-room,  s.    A  part  of  the  hold  of  a  ship,  in  as  SPIRITUALISM,  2. 

was  originally  distilled.                                                     which  spirits  and  wines  are  kept.  splr -H-Ist,  s.    [Eng.  spirit;  -ist.]    The  same  as 

"In  general,  they  give  the  name  of  spirif  to  any  dis-        spirlt-Se'ance,  8.     A  stance  held  for  the  purpose  SPIRITUALIST,  A.  2.  (q.  V.). 

of  evoking  spiritual  manifestations.  .    Bpir..it_1gB8>  *8plr-lt-lesse,    a.     [Eng.  spirit; 

te  of  spirit,  courage,  life,  or  vigor, 
not  think  thee  yet  so  dull  of  heart 
spiritless,  as  never  to  regret 
Sweets  tasted  here."  Cowper:  Task,  i.  652. 

2.  Destitute  of  spirits ;  having  lost  one's  spirits ; 
dull,  depressed,  dejected. 

"  A  man  so  faint,  so  spiritless, 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe  begone." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  ft.  II.,  I.  I. 

*3.  Having  no  spirit  or  breath  ;  dead,  extinct. 
The  spiritless  bodj."—Oreenhitl:  Art  of  Embalming. 

splr -It-less-lf ,  adv.    [Eng.  spiritless;  -ly.] ,  In 
a  spiritless  manner ;  without  spirit,  life,  animation, 


spirit 

[citing,  or  animating  the  spirit. 

"The  brazen  trump,  the  spirit-stirring  drum." 

Byron :  The  Curse  of  Minerva. 

spirit-world,  subst.    The  world  of  disembodied 
II.  Pharm.  (pi.) :  Solutions  in  spirit  of  the  vola-    spirits, 
tile  principles  of  plants.prepared  by  macerating  for       ,,Two  of  the  most  popular  mean8  of  commnnicating 


'  17." Asoiution  of  tin  in  an  acid.    (Used in  dyeing.) 
*18.  An  aspirate,  a  breathing,  as  the  letter  h. 
"Be  it  letterorapirif,  we  have  a  great  use  for  it  in  our 

tongue."— Ben  Jonson:  English  Grammar. 


with  the  spirit-nvrld,  by  rapping  and  writing."— Tylor: 
Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  i.  144. 

spirit- writing,  s. 

1.  The  act  of  producing  writing,  professedly  by 
the  intervention  of  a  spirit  or  spirits,  by  mechanical 
means,  as  with  a  planchette  (q.  v.) ;  through  a 
locked  book -slate  or  on  a  slate  hold  firmly  against 
the  under  surface  of  a  table,  or  on  pieces  of  blank 

.t. 


a  few  days  the  bruised  seeds,  flowers,  leaves,  &c.,  in 
rectified  or  in  proof  spirit,  and  distilling  at  a  gentle 
heat.  Many  of  the  spirits  of  pharmacy  are  prepared 
by  simply  dissolving  the  essential  oil  of  tho  plant  m 
spirit  of   the   prescribed  strength.    They  are  em- 
ployed medicinally  as  aromatics  and  stimulants. 
— -•—•*-  •  ""ANIMAL-SPIRITS.] 
..  ^SPIRIT,  s.  II. J 

[RECTIFIED-SPIRITj  

ie    Holy    Spirit:    The    Holy  paper  without  a  material  instru 

Spirit-Circle,  s.     A  spirit-stance  (q.  v.).  mediumsbTOmeS^n'e8rfconSdeJUthenIsel™e8  acted^n  by°a 

"The  souls  of  Strauss  and  Carl  Vogt,  as  well  as  of  An-  power  separate  from   themselves,  in  fact,  possessed."— 

gnstine  and  Jerome,  are  summoned  by  mediums  to  distant  fylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  i.  148. 

ipirit-circles."— Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  i.  143.  ;j.  \Vriting  said  to  bo  produced  by  spirits. 

Spirlt-COlOr,  s.     A  style  of  calico-printing   pro-  "The  Baron    .    .    .    publishes  a  mass  of  fac-similes  of 

duced  by  a  mixture  of  dye-extracts  and  solution  of  spirit-writings  thus  obtained."— Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed. 

tin,  commonly  called  spirit  by  dyers.    The  colors  1873),  i.  149. 

are  brilliant  but  fugitive.  splr'-lt,  v.  t.    [SPIRIT,  ».] 

spirit-duck,  s.  *1.  To  animate  or  actuate ;  to  excite,  to  encour- 

Ornith.:  Clangula  albeola,  from  North  America,  age,  to  rouse,  to  inspirit. 

Head  and  neck  golden  green,  a  patch  on  the  head,  "Civil  dissensions  never  fail  of  introducing  and  spirit- 

one  behind  the  eyes,  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  the  ina  the  ambition  of  private  men.  '—Swift. 

breast,  and  belly  white,  the  rest  dusky  white.  2.  To  convey  away  secretly  and  rapidly,  as  though 

spirit-hand,/..    A  form  of  spirit-manifestation  by  tho  medium  of  a  spirit ;  to  kidnap, 

in  which  phosphorescent  hands,  said  to  be  those  of  "The   ministry   had    him  spirited  away,   and  carried 

spirits,  are  visible.  abroad,  as  a  dangerous  person.'  —  Arbuthnot  *  Pope. 


p 
or  vigor. 


'  But  Bob  was  neither  rudely  bold, 
Nor  spiritlessly  tame." 

Cowper:  Epitaph  on  a  Redbreast. 


"We  had  .  .  .  spirit-hands  touching  us."  —  The 
Medium,  Feb.  9,  1872. 

spirit-lamp,  s.  A  lamp  burning  alcohol.  Used 
for  many  purposes  in  the  arts  where  heat  rather 
than  light  is  required. 

spirit-leaf,  spirit- weed,  s. 
But.:    Cryphiacanthus  barbadfnsis;   called  also 
Ruellia  tuberosa. 

spirit-level,  s.  An  instrument  used  for  deter- 
mining a  line  or  plane  parallel  to  tho  horizon,  and 


also  the  relative  heights  of  two  or  more  stations.         "«  may  be  read  to  great  advantage  in  aversion, 
Itconsists  of  a  class-   tube  nearly  filled  with  alco-    spirited  and  literal."-Soo(I:  Rokeby,  iv  1.     (Note.) 


*3.  To  breathe,  to  inspire. 

"God  hath     .     .     .     spirited  our  souls  of  one  breath."— 
Adams:  Works,  i.  83. 

•splr  -It-al-1?,  adverb.    [Eng.  spirit ;  -ally.]    By 
moans  of  tho  breath  ;  as  a  spirant,  non-vocal  sound. 

"  Conceive  one  of  each  pronounced  spiritally,  the  other 
vocally."— Holder:  Elements  of  Speech. 

splr  -It-ed,  a.    [Eng.  spirit,  s. ;  -ed.'] 

1.  Animated,  lively,  vivacious  ;  full  of  spirit,  fire, 

or  life<  for  a  moment  form  a  thin  fil 

It  may  be  read  to  great  advantage  ina  version  equally    — Boyle. 


spirit,  life,  animation,  or  vigor;  dullness. 

"This  is  not  a  loving  agreement,  arising  from  oneness 
of  spirit,  but  a  dead  stupidity,  arguing  a  total  sptritlest- 
ness." — Leighton:  Comment,  on  1  Peter,  ch.  iii. 

•splr-lt-l? ,  a.    [Eng.  spirit ; -ly.]    Spirited. 

" Mounted  on  Aspiritly  jennet."— Adams:  Works,  11.  420. 

splr-l-to  -so,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music:  A  direction  that  the  movement  to  which 
it  is  prefixed  is  to  be  performed  in  a  spirited  man- 
ner. 

*splr'-l-tous,  a.    [Eng.  spirit;  -ous.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  spirit ;  refined,  pure. 

"  More  refined,  more  spiritous  and  pure, 
As  nearer  to  him  plau'd  or  nearer  tending." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  476. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  spirit ;  containing  or  consist- 
ing of  spirit. 

3.  Ardent,  active. 

"  The  spiritous  and  benign  matter  most  apt  for  genera- 
tion."— Smith:  Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  112. 

•splr  -It-oiis-ness,  s.  [English  spiritous ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  spiritous;  refined 
state ;  fineness  and  activity  of  parts. 

the  great  thinness  and  spirit' 


lm  like  a  small  hemisphere.'* 


2.  Having  a  spirit  of  a  certain  character.    (Now 


r  -Its,  s.  pi.    [SPIRIT,  s.,  1. 16.] 
splr' -  It -u  -al,  *  splr-lt-u-all,  *  splr-lt-u-el, 


It  consists  of  a  glass  tube  nearly  filled  with  alco- 
hol, preferably  colored.     The  remaining  space  in       _. „ __ 

the  tube  is  a  bubble  of  air,  and  this  occupies  a  usually  in  composition.) 

position  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  tube  when  the  "whither  the  party  be  poore  spirited  or  proud,  wyl    a.  &  s.    [Fr.  spirituel,  from  Lat.  spirituals,  from 

latter  is  perfectly  horizontal.    The  tube  is  mounted  somewhat  appeare  bv  hys  delyte  in  hys  own  prayse."— Sir    spiri ««s=spirit  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  espintual;  Ital. 

T.  More:   Works,  p.  1190.  spirituale.} 

*3.  Possessed  by  a  spirit. 

"So  talked  the  spirited  sly  snake." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  613. 

splr'-lt-ed-l?,  adv.    [Eng.  spirited;  -ly.~\    In  a 


on  a  wooden  bar,  which  is  laid  on  a  beam  or  other 
object  to  be  tested ;  or  it  is  mounted  on  a  telescope 
or  theodolite,  and  forms  the  moans  of  bringing 
these  instruments  to  a  level,  the  slightest  deviation 
from  the  horizontal  position  being  indicated  by  the 
bubble  rising  toward  the  higher  end  of  the  tube, 


.  , 

Spirit-level  quadrant:  An  instrument  furnished    spirited  manner;  with  spirit,  animation,  courage, 
with  a  spirit-level  and  used  for  taking  altitudes.         or  ardor.  


A.  As  adjective; 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  spirit ;  not  mate- 
rial ;  immaterial,  incorporeal. 

"Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  677. 


6611,    bo?;     pout,    jowl;     cat.    fell,    chorns,     9hin,    bencn;    go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,    Xenophon.    exist,   ph  =  t 
-clan,     -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon.     -slon  =  shun;     Uon,     -«ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     d«L 


spiritual-corporations 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  soul  or  its  affections,  as  influ- 
enced by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  proceeding  from,  or  con- 
trolled or  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  pure,  holy, 
sacred,  divine. 

"I  long  to  see  you  that  I  may  impart  unto  you  some 
spiritual  gift,  to  the  end  ye  may  be  established."— 
Romans  i.  2. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  intellect  or  higher  endow- 
ments of  the  mind;  mental,  intellectual. 

4.  Affecting  the  spirit;  pertaining  or  relating  to 
the  moral  feelings  or  states  of  the  soul. 

5.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  sacred  things;  not 
lay;  not  temporal;  pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
church;  ecclesiastical;  as,  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  the  spiritual  functions  of  the  clergy,  &c. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  person  of  a  spiritual  nature ;  one 
having  a  spiritual  office  or  character. 

"We  bee  the  spiritualles,  we  searche  the  bottome  of 
•Goddes  commandement." — Sir  T.  More,  p.  399. 

spiritual-corporations,  subst.  pi.  Corporations 
where  the  members  are  entirely  spiritual  persons, 
and  incorporated  as  such  for  the  furtherance  of 
religion  and  perpetuation  of  the  rights  of  the' 
•church.  They  are  of  two  kinds:  Sole,  as  bishops, 
certain  deans,  parsons,  and  vicars;  and  Aggregate, 
as  deans  and  chapters,  prior  and  convent,  abbot 
and  monk. 

spiritual- courts,  s.pi. 

Law:  Courts  having  jurisdiction  in  matters  ap- 
pertaining or  annexed  to  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

spiritual-lords,  subst.  pi.  The  archbishops  and 
bishops  in  the  British  House  of  Lords. 

spiritual-minded,  a.  Having  the  mind  set  on 
spiritual  things,  not  on  temporal  things. 

spiritual-mindedness,  s.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  spiritual-minded. 

Splr  -It-u-al-Ism,  8.    [Eng.  spiritual;  -ism.'} 

*1.  The  state  of  being  spiritual;  spiritual  charac- 
ter; religiosity. 

"Prudential  secularism  had  superseded  the  fanatical 
spiritualism  of  the  preceding  age." — Fraser.-  Berkeley, 
p.  117. 

2.  Hist.:  A  system  of.  professed  communication 
with   the  unseen  world,    chiefly  through  persons 
called  mediums.    It  is  asserted  that  spirits  mani- 
fest their  presence  by  raps,  by  unfastening  knots, 
by  transportation  of  furniture  and  human  beings 
through    the   air,   by  the   turning  and  tilting   of 
tables,  by  writing  on  slates,  playing  on   musical 
instruments,  imparting  phosphorescence  to  certain 
objects,  and,  in  some  cases,  by  becoming  partly  or 
entirely  materialized   in  human  form.    The  first 
rappings  are  said  to  have  been  heard  in  April,  1848, 
in  a  house  in  Acadia,  New  York,  inhabited  by  a 
Mr.    Fox,  and   his    daughters   afterward  became 
mediums  and  gave  public  seances  in  various  towns 
in  the  United  States.    About  1852  American  medi- 
ums went  to  London,  and  their  claims  were  strictly 
investigated.    In  1855  Mr.  D.  D.  Home  visited  Eng- 
land,   and   afterward   the    continent    of   Europe, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  shown  his  powers  before 
many  sovereignsl  and  to  have  strongly  impressed 
Napoleon  III.  with  their  supernatural  character. 
Since  that  time  spiritualism  has  developed  into  a 
«ult,  and  many  persons  have  professed  to  believe  in 
it,  and  to  derive  consolation  from  its  teachings. 
Its  opponents  urge  that  two  extremely  suspicious 
circumstances    attend   so-called  spirit-manifesta- 
tions :  That  they  always  take  place  in  the  dark,  and 
that  the  presence  of  a  determined  unbeliever  is  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  them.    Moreover,  it  is  indisputa- 
ble  that  in  some  cases  actual  frauds  have  been 
practiced  by  mediums,  and  many  of  the  manifesta- 
tions have  been  imitated  by  professional  conjurers. 
Tylor  (Primitive  Culture,  ch.  iv.)  looks  upon  spirit- 
ualism as  a  survival,  and  says : 

"Oar  own  time  has  revived  a  group  of  beliefs  and 
practices  which  have  their  roots  deep  in  the  very  stratum 
of  early  philosophy  where  witchcraft  makes  its  first 
appearance.  This  group  of  beliefs  and  practices  consti- 
tutes what  is  now  commonly  known  as  spiritualism." 
The  system,  however,  is  not  without  defenders ; 
several  newspapers  and  monthly  magazines  in 
America  and  England  are  devoted  to  its  interests, 
and  it  has  a  voluminous  and  increasing  literature. 
The  Spiritual  Magazine,  their  most  important  for- 
eign publication,  has  as  its  motto : 

"Spiritualism  is  based  on  the  cardinal  fact  of  spirit 
communion  and  influx ;  it  is  the  effort  to  discover  all 
t  rut  h  relating  to  man's  spiritual  nature,  capacities,  rela- 
tions, duties,  welfare,  and  destiny;  and  its  application  to 
a  regenerate  life.  It  recognizes  a  continuous  divine  inspi- 
ration in  man  ;  it  aims,  through  a  careful  reverent  study 
of  facts,  at  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  principles  which 
govern  the  occult  forces  of  the  universe ;  of  the  relations 
of  spirit  to  matter  and  of  man  to  God  and  the  spiritual 
world.  It  is  thus  catholic  and  progressive,  leading  to 
true  religion  as  at  one  with  the  highest  philosophy." 

3.  Philos.:  A  wide  term  embracing  all   systems 
which  are  not  Materialist ;  that  is,  which  hold  that 
Mind  is  not  a  function  of,  but  something  distinct 
from  Matter  [MATERIALISM],  or  which  deny  the 
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existence  of  Matter.  Thus  the  term  covers  all  sys- 
tems recognizing  the  existence  of  Mind  and  Matter, 
as  well  as  those  whic  h ,  like  the  Idealism  of  Berkeley 
and  the  Egoism  of  Fichte,  regard  the  external  world 
as  a  succession  of  notions  impressed  on  the  mind  by 
the  Deity,  or  as  the  educt  of  the  mind  itself, 
spir  -It-u-al-Ist,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  spiritual;  -is/.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

*1.  One  who  professes  a  regard  for  spiritual  things 
only ;  one  whose  employment  is  spiritual. 

2.  One  who  believes   in  spiritualism:   one   who 
believes  that    intercourse  may  be  held  with  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  through  the  agency  of  a 
medium;  one  who  holds  or  pretends  to  hold  such 
intercourse;  a  spiritist. 

3.  A    believer   in   philosophic    spiritualism ;    an 
idealist. 

*4.  One  who  looks  rather  to  the  spirit  than  to  the 
letter  of  Scripture ;  a  spiritualizer. 

"And  yet  our  high-flown  enthusiasts  generally  (how- 
ever calling  themselves  Christians)  are  such  great  spirit- 
ualists, and  so  much  for  the  inward  resurrection,  as  that 
they  quite  allegorize  away,  together  with  other  purl*  of 
Christianity,  the  outward  resurrection  of  the  body." — 
Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  796. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  any  form  of  spirit- 
ualism. 

"The  following  passage  from  a  spiritualist  journal." 
Tyler:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  39. 

BpIr'-It-U-al-lBtr-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  spiritualist;  -ic] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  spiritualism ;  produced  or 
pretended  to  be  produced  by  the  agency  of  spirits ; 
as,  spiritualistic  manifestations. 

splr-lt-u-al'-l-t?,  *spir-it-u-al-te,  *spir-it- 
U-al-ty,  s.  [Eng.  spiritual;  -ff.y.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  spiritual;  spirit- 
ual character;  immateriality;  incorporeity. 

"  If  this  light  be  not  spiritual,  yet  it  approacheth  near- 
est unto  spirituality;  and  if  it  have  any  corporality,  then 
of  all  other  the  most  subtle  and  pure." — Raleigh. 

2.  Thoqualtityor  state  of  being  spiritual-minded, 
or  of  having  the  thoughts  turned  to  spiritual  things ; 
spiritual -mindedness. 

"We  are  commanded  to  fast,  that  we  may  pray  with 
more  spirituality,  and  with  repentance." — Up.  Taylor,  vol. 
i.,  SIT.  4. 

3.  That  which  belongs  to  the  church,  or  to  a  per- 
son as    an  ecclesiastic,  or   to  religion,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  temporality. 

"Of  common  right,  the  dean  and  chapter  are  guardians 
of  the  spiritualities,  during  the  vacancy  of  a  bishoprick." 
— Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

*4.  An  ecclesiastical  body. 

If  Spiritualities  of  benefices:  The  tithes  of  land, 
&c. 

splr-lt-u-al-l-za'-tion  s.  [Eng.  spiritualiz(e)  ; 
-ation,] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  spiritualizing. 

*2.  Old  Chem. :  The  act  or  operation  of  extracting 
spirit  from  natural  bodies. 

Splr  -It-U-al-Ize,  v.  t.    [Eng.  spiritual;  -ize.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  spiritual  or  more  spiritual;  to  refine 
intellectually  or  morally ;  to  purify  from  the  cor- 
rupting influences  of  the  flesh,  the  world,  or  the 
grosser  senses. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  Immediate  state  of  our  souls, 
our  bodies,  in  some  spiritualized  form  which  we  under- 
stand not,  shall  be  again  united  to  them.",— Gilpin  :  Ser- 
mons, vol.  i.,  ser,  22. 

2.  To  endow  with  spirituality  or  life;  to  infuse 
spirit  or  life  into. 

*3.  To  convert  to  a  spiritual  meaning ;  to  deduce  a 
spiritual  meaning  from;  as,  to  spiritualize  a  text 
of  Scripture. 

*II.  Chemistry: 

1.  To    extract  spirit  from,    as    certain    natural 
bodies. 

2.  To  convert  into  spirit ;  to  impart  the  properties 
of  spirit  to. 

*splr -IMl-al-IZ-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  spiritualiz(e)  -er.] 
One  who  spiritualizes. 

"The  Socinians  .  .  .  deviated  more  from  these  laws 
than  the  most  licentious  of  the  allegorists,  or  the  wildest 
of  the  spiritualize™." — Warburton  .-  Divine  Legation,  bk. 
i*.,  g  2. 

spir  -lt-u-al-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  spiritual;  -/y.] 

1.  In  a  spiritual  manner;  without  corporeal  gross- 
ness  ;  with  purity  of  spirit  or  heart. 

"  For  in  the  same  degree  that  virgins  live  more  spiritu- 
ally than  other  persons,  in  the  same  degree  is  their  vir- 
ginity a  more  excellent  state."—  Bp.  Taylor:  Holy  Living, 
page  71. 

2.  Like  a  spirit  or  spirits. 

"  Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light, 
So  wildly,  spiritually  bright." 

Byron;  Siege  of  Corinth,  ri. 

3.  By  means  of  the  spirit  or  soul. 

"They  are  spiritually  discerned."—!  Cor.  ii.  14. 


spiroylic 

*splr  -It-U-al-ness,  a.  [Eng.  spiritual;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  spiritual ;  spirituality. 

*spIr'-It-u-al-t$F,  s.  [SPIRITUALITY.]  An  eccle- 
siastical body. 

"  We  of  the  .tfn'rftnalty 

Will  raise  your  highness  such  a  mighty  sum 
As  never  did  the  clergy  at  one  time." 

Shake.fi>.:  Henry  V.t  i.  2. 

*spir-lt  U  5s -I-ty\  s.  [Eng.  spirituous;  -ity.] 
Thequality  or  state  of  being  spirituous;  spirituous- 

nt',--,  ethereality. 

"We  derive  .  .  .  their  heat  and  activity  from  the 
fire,  nnd  their  n}iii-if>t»$ity  from  the  air." — Cmiirurt/t:  In- 
tellectual System,  p.  4'J1. 

spi-rlt  -U-Oiis,  a.    [Fr.  spiritueux.~\ 
1.  Having  the  nature  or  character  of  a  spirit ; 
ethereal,  immaterial,  incorporeal,  spiritual. 
*2.  Lively,  active,  way. 
"The  mind  of  man  is  of  that  spirituous  nature." — South  .- 

*3.  Cheerful,  enlivening,  cheering. 

"  That  it  may  appear  aiery  and  spirituous,  and  fit  for 
the  welcome  of  chearful  guests." — Reliquiae  Wottoniance, 
page  42. 

4.  Containing  spirit ;  consisting  of  refined  spirit ; 
alcoholic,  ardent. 

"Spirituous  liquors  distil  led,  not  for  sale,  but  for  private 
we."— Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

*spl-rlt  -u-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  spirituous;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  spirituous. 

"The  operation  was  not  always,  especially  at  first,  so 
early  manifest,  as  the  spirituousness  of  the  liquor  made 
some  expect."— Boyle.-  Works,  iii.  879. 

Splr  -It-US,  s.  [Lat.  =  breath,  spirit.] 
Gram. :  A  breathing,  an  aspirate.  Applied  to  two 
marks  in  Greek  grammar.  Spiritus  asper  (lit.^a 
rough  breathing)  (*)  placed  before  certain  words 
beginning  with  a  vowel  to  indicate  that  they  are  to 
be  pronounced  like  words  beginningin  English  with 
an  aspirated  h*  Also,  placed  over  the  initial  letter 
Rho,  the  equivalent  of  the  English  r,  it  interpo- 
lates an  h  and  the  r  then  become  rh ;  and  Spiritu* 
lenis  (lit.-  a  smooth  breathing)  (')>  denoting  the 
absence  of  any  aspirate, 
spir  -ket,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.;  A  large  wooden  peg. 

"High  on  th&apirket  there  it  hung." 

Btoomjleld.-  The  Horkey. 

2.  Shipbuild. :  A  space  fore  and  aft  between  floor- 
timbers  or  futtocks  of  a  ship's  frame;    distance 
between  rungs. 

spir -ket-Ing,  spir  -keVtlfig,  s.    [SPIRKET.] 
Shipbuilding: 

1.  The  strake    of  inside  planking   between  tho 
water-ways,  which  rest  upon  the  deck-beams  and 
the  port-sills. 

2.  The  strake  between  the  upper  deck  and  the 
plank-shear ;  the  quick-work. 

splr  -ling,  s.    [SPABLIXO.] 

spir-6-braA  -chua,  s.  [Pref.  sptro-,  and  Latin 
branchia=a  gill.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Lahyrinthici,  allied  to  Ana- 
bas  (q.  v.),  from  the  rivers  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Spir  -51,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  spir(cea) ;  -of.]    [PnENY- 

LIC-ALCOHOL.] 

spir-&-16'-be-88,  8.  pi.  [Gr.  speira=a  spire,  and 
lobos=:a,  lobe.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Brassicaceee,  having  the  cotyle- 
dons incumbent  and  spirally  twisted. 

splr-om  -e-tSr,  s.  [Lat.  spiro=to  breathe,  and 
English  meter.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
capacity  of  the  chest.  It  consists  of  an  inverted 
chamber  submergedin  a  water-bath.  The  breath  is 
conducted  by  a  flexible  pipe  and  internal  tube,  so 
as  to  collect  in  the  chamber,  which  rises  in  the 
water.  An  index  is  attached  to  the  chamber,  and 
is  graduated  on  its  face,  so  as  to  indicate  against 
the  edge  of  the  index-case  the  cubic  inches  of  air 
expired. 

*splr-5p -te"r-Is,  s.  [Greek  speira=a  coil,  and 
pteron  —  a  wing.] 

Zool. :  A  supposed  genus  of  parasitic  worms,  now 
known  to  be  Filaria  piscium. 

splr-or  -bis,  s.  [Latin  in«ptra=aspire,  andorfcr'a 
=  an  orb,  a  circle.] 

1,  Zool.:  A  genus  of  Tubicolse.  Shelly  tube  single, 
coiled  into  a  flat  spiral,  one  side  of  which  is  fixed 
to  some  solid  object ;  eggs  carried  in  a  pouch  ;  larvep 
free,  ciliated.    They  are  very  common  on  thefronda 
of  seaweed,  &c. 

2.  Palceont.:  From  the  Silurian  onward, 
spir  -<Jy"l,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  spir(cBa) ;  -oyl.] 
Chem.:  CiK^O*.    Lowig's  name  for  the  supposed 

radical  of  salicylol. 

ap'ir-tfy^l  -1C,  a.  [Eng.  spiroyt;  -ic.]  Derived  from 
oil  of  spireea. 


fate,     ttt,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     w$,    w«t.    he're,    camel,     hSr.     there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,    marine;     g6,    p6t, 
or,     wbre,    wolf,     w6rk,     wh6,    s6n;     mute,     cub.     cUre.     unite,     cur.     rule,     full;     try.     Syrian.     a.     oe  =  e;     ey  =  &..     qu  =  kw. 
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spiroylic-acid 

spiroylic-acid,*.    [SALicvLic-AdD.]  ^l^kT^^^ 

spir-(Syl  -ous,  a.    [Eag.  spiroijl ;  -ows.]  Derived    £ft  substancefs,  thickness  belonging  to  snbetances 

from  oil  of  spirtea.  neither  perfectly  liquid  nor  perfectly  solid.              f 

spiroylous-acid,  s.   [SALICYLOL.]  ,.„..__,..-. *-  -** — ,   ,  ..;,i.  i.««*  _»,»(>  inflnmmntorv.' 


spittle -man 


*SPIS-sMfide,    subst.     [Latin  spissitudo.  from       spite,  *spyt,  'spight.  s.    [A  contract,  of  despite 

.  • .        .      AI  •  _i_    i      rru;.~l,,,*.r.r>    slmicnnfici;    riciifici  nil  v  nf      I  O  .  V.  1 . 


Spirt"  V.  (.  &  l.     [  SPURT,  ».] 
A.  Trans.:  To  throw,  force  out,  or  eject  in  a  jet 
or  stream 


Sptssitucle,  attended  with  heat,  grows  inflammatory.' 
— At-buthnot:  Nature  of  Aliments,  ch.  vi. 


years.    — ^uucaHiuy;  rust.  x*it 

spit  (l),  'spite,  *spitte,  *spyte  s. [A.  S.  sp«<u,  fa         iuj 

«p»«,  «»,*,•  cogu    with  Dut.  spit     Dan spid     Sw.        __  more..._OaK,0i,; 


i.VA  disposition  to  thwart  the  wishes  of  another; 
a  desire  to  annoy,  vex,  or  disappoint  another ;  ill- 
will,  malice,  malevolence,  malignity. 

"  Now  was  the  time  to  wreak  the  accumulated  spite  of 
years."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 


*  and  the  Green  Knight,  1,444. 


B.  Intransitive : 

\.  To  gush,  or  issue  out  in  a  stream,  as  liquor  from 


£  X  lon^'pointod  spTke'or  iron  rod  on  which  meat 


"I'll  find  Demetrius,  and  reve 


In  puny  battle  slay  me." 


it  spirte <T^henetheW8toppIle'T8  taken  forth,  maketh  the 

drink  more  quick  and  windy."— .Bacon.-  -Vat.  Hist. 

•2,  To  sprout,  to  shoot.  2.  A  narrow  point  of  land  jutting  o 

"  If  aman  have  a  desire  that  both  garlicke  and  onion,    sea;    a    long,  narrow   shoal   extending  from    the 
nay  be  kept  long  for  his  provision,  their  heads  must  be     shore  into  the  sea. 


Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  4. 
out  into  the 


may  be  kept  long  lor  ms  provision,  LUOI  w  UIUD.,  «« 

dipped  and  well  plunged  in  salt  water,  warme:  by  this  ..  After  making  a  few  boards  to  weather  a  spit  that  run 
meanes  indeed  last  they  will  longer  without  spirting."-  Ollt  from  an  island  on  our  lee,  Captain  Clerke  made  the 
P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xix.,  ch.  vi.  signal  for  having  discovered  an  harbor.  —Cook:  in 

*3   To  make  a  short,  rapid,  and  vigorous  effort;    Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

3.  A  spade;  hence,  the  depth  of  earth  pierced  by 


to  spurt. 
spirt,  .s.    [SPIRT,  v.] 
1.  A  sudden  rushing  out 


of  a 


place;  a  spurt. 

*2.  A  short,  rapid,  and  vigorous  effort ;  a  spurt, 
aplrf-lng,  pr.por.  or  a.    [SPIRT,  v.] 
splrting-cucumber,  s.    [CUCUMBER,  *!  (6).] 
*splr  -tie,  v.  t.     [Eng.  spirt;  frequent,  suff.  -le.~\ 

To  spirt  in  a  scattered  manner. 

"The  terraqueous  globe  particularly    .    .    .    would  by 

the  centrifugal  force  of  that  motion,  be  soon  dissipated 

and  spirited  into  the   circumambient  space.   —  Derham: 

Physico-Theoloav,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 
spir  -vi-la,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  spira=a 

tf>Z;o6L:  The  sole  genus  of  the  family  Spirulidae 


a  spade  at  once ;  a  • 
"Where  the  earth 


washed  from  the  quick,  face  it 
th  dug  out  of  the  ditch." — Mart- 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Print.:  An  obelisk  or  dagger;  the  mark  (t). 

2.  Weaving:  A  horizontal  pin  in  the  chamber  of 
a  weaver's  shuttle,  for  receiving  the  spool  or  pirn. 

spit-full,  spit-ful,  s.    A  spadeful.    (Prov.  Eng.) 

spit-sticker,  s. 

Engr.:  A  graver  or  sculper  with  convex  faces. 

[SPIT 


*4.  Chagrin,  disappointment,  mortification,  vexa- 
tion. 

"The  time  is  out  of  joint— O  cursed  spite: 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right! " 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  o. 

IT  In  spite  of.  Spite  of:  In  defiance  of ;  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  efforts  of ;  hence,  notwithstanding. 
"  nourishes  his  blade  in  spite  of  me." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  I. 

spite,  v.  t.    [SPITE,  s.] 

1.  To  thwart  maliciously  or  spitefully  ;  to  disap- 
point, vex,  or  annoy  with  malice  or  ill-will. 

"I'll  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love, 
To  spite  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  v. 

2.  To  fill  with  spite  or  vexation;  to  annoy,  to- 
offend,  to  mortify. 

"  Darius,  spited  at  the  magi,  endeavored  to  abolish  not 
only  their  learning,  but  their  language." — Temple. 
*3.  To  be  angry,  annoyed,  or  vexed  at. 
"The  Danes    .    .    .    spited  places  of  religion." — Fuller. 
spite  -ful,  «spight  -f  til  (gh  silent),  adj.    [Eng. 


j  t  iu  *K        tnwari,  vei,  01  au 

1.  That  which  is  spat  or  ejected  from  the  mouth  ;    maliffnant  aispos 


saliva,  spittle. 


wart,  vex,  or  annoy  others ;  haying  a  malicious  or 
alignant  disposition;  bearing  ill-will  or  malice; 


malicious,  malignant. 


iiivci,  opimio.  .  malicious,  munguaui. 

2.  The  spawn   or  eggs    of   certain  insects;    as,       ,.SMthe  ,piteful  ^itatortounA  Ko  ^VPort." -Macau- 
la  v  ),  with  three  species  from  all  the  warmer  seas,    cuckoo-sptt.  lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  niv. 

Shell  vertical  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  body,       gpjt    (1),  *speet, 'spyte,  r.  t.&t-  llcel.sptJa,  Ite-_f  „,,*    «snight -f  il-ly  (ffh  silent),  adv. 

with  the  involute  spire  toward  the  ventral  side.    Dut.  spe<en=to  spit;  spUten=to  dig.]  [Sprr  (!),«.]       spite    »«1  }?•  «T l?n  a  spiteful  manner ;  with 
The  last  chamber  contains  the  ink-bag    and  is  not       A    Traniitive;  spit! or  malice';  maliciously,  malignantly. 


terminal  tins ;  mantle  supported  by  a  cervical  and 
two  ventral  ridges  and  grooves,  arms  with  six  rows 
of  minute  cups,  tentacles  elongated,  funnel  valved. 
The  shells  are  common,  and  a  few  specimens  are 
cast  on  shore  every  year  by  the  Gulf  btream,  but 
the  animal  is  exceedingly  rare. 

spir-u  -ll-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  spirulW;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj. suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Cephalopoda ;  shell  nacreous, 
le,  chambered,  with  a  ven- 


«* 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  thrust  a  spit  through  ;  to  put  upon  a  spit. 

"  Weigh  sunbeams,  carve  a  fly,  or  spit  a  flea." 

Camper:  Charity,  354. 

2.  To  thrust  through ;  to  pierce. 

"  Infants  spitted  upon  pikes." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  3. 

3.  To  spade,  to  dig.    (Prov.) 
*4.  To  plant,  to  set. 


"  The  farmers  spitefully  combined, 
Force  him  to  take  his  tithes  in  kind." 

Swift:  Horace,  bk.  i. 


To  roast  anything  upon  a  spit;  to    tempered  person. 


spite  -f Ul-ness,  s.  [Eng.  spiteful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  spiteful;  a  disposition  to 
spite,  vex,  or  annoy  others ;  malice,  ill-will. 

"It  looks  more  like  spitefulness  and  ill-nature  than  a 
diligent  search  after  truth."—  Keil  against  Burner. 
—       spit  -f  ire,  subst.  [Eng.  spit  (2),  v.,  and  fire.]  One 
who  is  very  violent  or  passionate ;  a  fiery  or  not- 


*B. 

(pa.  t.  spat, 

tte  pa.  par.  spar,  ~spniet,v.  t.  a.  i.    [A.  S.  spit- 
spirt  an  (pa.  t.  spcette) ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  spfta; 
.spytte;  Sw.spoKa;  Ger.  spMzen,  spuc/ieii.J 
A.  Transitive : 


Romaunt  of  the  Rose  979. 

*spit-ous-ly,  adv.    [A  contraction  of  despitously 


I  I  (MIL        I   III'        mlmjcuc       VI        *«.»...  -..-,,       -     -- 

known ;  chambered  internally,  chambers  connected 

by  a  ventral  siphuncle,  external  spathose  layer  pro-       A.  jrcmsiiwe.  ~Tr~Vn,r?iiv       itnfullv 

dncod  beyond  the  phragmocone  into  a  long  pointed       l   T       .     t  f          the  raouth  ;  to  thrust  out,  as    (Q.-T')-J  "y,  sp 

beak.  Spirulirostra  forms  a  connecting  link  between    ^Vi/ao?  other  matter,  from  the  mouth.  "Shook  him  hard  and  cried >P«°"'">" 

Spirula  and  the  fossil  Belemnites.  .,_       .„      .„,.„„  blood  ..  '  u  ''• 

*sp'ir'-f  U),  *spir-ie,  a.   [Eng.  spir(e)  (1) ;  -y.]  chapman.  Homer's  Iliad,  iv.          spit -ted,  a.    [Eng.  sptf(l),  s.;  -ed.\ 

1.  Long,  slender,  and  pointed,  like  a  stalk  of  grass       2.  To  eject  or  throw  out  with  violence ;  to  belch ;       1.  Put  upon  a  spit ;  pierced. 

as,  A  cannon  spits  out  fire. 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  eject  or  throw  out  saliva  from  the  mouth. 
"When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  spat  upon  the  ground." 
John  ii.  6. 

2.  To  mizzle,  to  drizzle  ;  to  rain  slightly. 

"  It  had  been  spitting  with  rain  for  the  last  half-hour." 
—Dickens:  Sketches;  Steamboat  Excursion. 


"Every  herb  and  every  spiry  blade." 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  9. 


2.  Having  the  form  of  a  spire  or  pyramid ;  taper- 
ing like  a  spire. 

3.  Abounding  in  spires  or  steeples. 

"To  the  wild  herd  the  pasture  of  the  tame, 
The  cheerful  hamlet,  spiry  town,  was  given.' 

Thomson:  Liberty,  iv.  761. 

«spir-y(2),a.    [Eng.8pir(e)  (2);-yJ    Wreathed, 
curled,  wavy,  meandering,  serpentine. 

"Around  our  pole  the  spiry  Dragon  glides." 

Dryden:   Virgil;  Georgici.  334. 

sp'ir  -yl,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  spir(csa) ;  -yl.]    [SALI- 

CVL.] 

spI-ryT-Ic,  a.    [Eng.  spiryl;  -ic.]    Derived  from 
the  oil  of  spiraea. 

spiryllc-acid,  a.    [SALICYLIC-ACID.] 
*spiss,  a.    [Lat.  spissus.]    Thick,  close,  dense. 


3,411. 


!2.  Shot  out  into  length. 

"Whether  the  head  of  a  deer,  that  by  age  is  more 
spitted,  may  be  brought  again  to  be  more  branched." — 
Bacon:  Xat.  Hist.,  g  757. 

•spit  -ten,  pa.  par.    [SpiT  (2),  v.] 

splt'-ter  (1),  8.    [Eng.  spit  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  puts  meat,  &c.,  on  a  spit. 

*2.  A  young  deer,  whose  horns  begin  to  shoot  or 


IT  To  spit  on,  or  upon :  To  treat  with  the  greatest  become  sharp ;  a  brocket  or  pricket, 
contempt.  spit-ter(2),8.    [Eng.  spit  (2),  v. ; -er.]   One  who 

»splf-al,  *splt  -tie,  *spit-el,  s.    [O.  Fr.  ospital  spits ;  one  who  ejects  saliva,  &c.,  from  his  mouth. 
=  an  hospital.]    A  hospital,  a  lazar-house.  spit'-ting,  pr.  par.    [SpiT(l),u.] 

"  News  have  I  tt_at  my  Nell  is  dead  i'  the  spital."  If  Spitting  of  blood :     [HEMOPTYSIS.] 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2.  Bplf-tle  (1),  s.  [Eng.  sp«  (1),  s. ;  dimin.  suff.  -le.] 


*spital-house,s.    A  hospital, 
•spital-sermon,  

behalf  of  a  spittle  or  hospital. 


A  little  spit  or  spado, 
•spital-sermon,  subst.    A  sermon  preached  on       splf-tle   (2),   *spet-tle,   *spat-tle,  *spat-yll, 

I    *!  ,.        ,.  '_! :*„!  j.-^.,.  r   .       n  f  i,  .     r ,* .-ij_, tj^l    T 


concise,  treatise  of  the  variety  of  languages."-Brer«u>oo<(. 
•spis  -sat-ed,  adj.    [Latin  spissatus,  pa.  par.  of    cock_} 

- 


gpisso=to  thicken;  ep»s8MS=thick,  dense.]    Thick- 
ened, dense,  inspissated.  • 

"The  images,  which  the  sptssated  juice  of  the  poppy 
presents  to  the  fancy,  was  one  reason  why  this  drug  had 
a  place  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  shows."—  Warburton: 
Divine  Legation,  bk.  ii.,  8  4. 


sp-e       ,     spe-e,     sp-,  -, 

*spot-il,  s.    [A.S.spdH;  Low  (ier.  spittel,  spedel.} 

unit  (2)   «    and  box.  1    A  spit-    [SPIT  (2).  verb.]    Saliva;  the  thick,  moist  matter 
.  P  ecreted  by  the  salivary  glands;  saliva  ejected  from 

BI)Itcll  -c8ok    V.  t.     [Etym.  doubtful  ;  cf.  spatch-     r 

cPk_}  S  To  split',  as  an  eel,  lengthwise,  and  broil  it.  ^  1"8tra11  ">«"*  JttSjSSS^K^H,  .»t.  ii. 


No  man  lards  salt  pork  with  orange  peel, 
Or  (tarnishes  his  lamb  with  xpitchcockt  eel.' 

King:  Art  of  Cookery, 

spitgh'-cSclr.,  s.    [SPITCHCOCK,  v.]    An  eel  split 
and  broiled. 


. 

n 

me. 


*spit  -tie  (3),  «splf-tell,  8.    [SPITAL.] 
spittle-man,  s.   A  jail-bird. 


_  ___ 

boll     WSy-     P6tit~J6wl;    cat,    5eU,     ohorus,     shin,    bench;     go.    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect      xenophon     e?ist.ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sioi  =  shfin;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhfin.     -tious.     -clous,     -slons  =  shfts.     -We,     -die,    &c.  =  b9l,     deL 


spittle 


3800 

B.  Tntrans.:  To  strike  and  dasli  water  or  other 
liquid  about;  to  be  dashed  about  in  drops. 


spleeny 

splay -Sr,  «.    [Eng.  splay;  -er.] 


. 

Bplt-toon  ,  s.    [SPIT  (2),  u.]    A  box  or  earthen-       splash  (2),  «.  t.    [PUSH  (•>)   t-erfc  1    To  nl-i<h  <,r 
are  vessel  to  receiv    d 


,  ,     . 

ware  vessel  to  receive  discharges  of  saliva. 


pleach. 


"A  large  gentleman  with  his  hut  on,  who  amused  him-        "A  high  splashed  fence  on  a  bank  reminding  one  mor. 
•elf  by  spitting  alternately  into  the  spittoon  on  the  right     of  Dorsetshire  than  Wilts  "— *v!"    Jan   •>?  l<£fi 
hand  of  the  stove  and  the  spittoon  on  the  Ieft."-D***,,s.         *„,&,,*     . 


spleen,  *splen,  «.    [Lat.  s/ilen.  from  Gr.  eplen  = 
thespleen ;  S-ansc.plihan,  pllhan.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 


splash,*.    [SPLASH  (Ij.ti.J 
1.  Water,   or  water   and 


1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(t)  Anger;  latent   spite  or  ill-will ;  malice ;  ill- 


Martin  Chttzzleicit.  ch.  xvi. 

Po!Te^^momtfcS!  (2''  *•-—— J    |£^-&K£L3Sjtftt££    humor-.' 

.,   '.         .  "  I  have  no  spleen  against  you  " 

thrownatoat.          "  Water  °r  mud'  splashe<1  "r  .•«<•*.•«„.:  Ann  vin.,in. 

.  3.  A  spot  of  "dirt  or  other  discoloring  or  disBgur-        'W  -  &t  °f  paSsi°n  °r  auEor' 
ing  matter ;  a  blot,  a  daub. 

4.  An  attempt,  a  try,  a  dash,  a  struggle,  as  of  one 
struggling  in  water.    (Slang.) 

"  Enable  him  to  have  a  rattling  good  splash  for  it  some- 
how—break or  make."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

5.  A  complexion  powder  used  by  ladies  to  whiten 


"  The  spitvrnnm  of  their  poisoned  hearts  breaketh  out 
to  the  annoyance  of  others."— Hooker. 

spitz,  s.  [Ger.,  for  spi7ztg=pointed,  sharp,  with 
reference  to  the  pointed  muzzle  of  the  animal.] 

ZoOl.:  A  variety  of  Cani*  familiar!* ;  called  also 
the  Spitz-dog  and  the  Pomeranian-dog  (q.  v.). 

spitz-dog,  «.    [SPITZ.] 


splz  a  e  -tus,«.    [Gr.  spiza=&  small  piping  bird,  5.  A  complexion  powder  used  by  ladies  to  whiten 

/i^«  =an  eaKle-J  .  their  necks  and  faces,  generally  the  finest  rice  flour 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Aquilin*,  with  ten  species.  IT  Tomake  asplash:  To  make  a  show  or  dUnl-iv 

om  Central  and  South  America,  Africa,  India,  aud  [CUT,  r.,  C.  11  ] 


"Hair-brain'd  Hotspur,  governed  by  a  spleen." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  2. 

*(3)  Heat,  fire,  impetuosity,  ardor,  eagerness. 
"  A  brook,  where  Adon  used  to  cool  his  spleen." 

Shakesp.:  Passionate  Pilgrim,  76. 


.  ,  , 

from  Central  and  South  America,  Africa,  India,  aud 
Ceylon  to  Celebes  and  New  Guinea,  Formosa  and 
Japan.  Beak  convex  above,  nostrils  elliptical ;  tarsi 
elevated,  rather  slender;  acrotarsia  scutellated; 


splash-board,  splash-wing,  s.  The  leather  or 
ooden  board;  in  front  of  the  driver  of  a  carriage  to 
who  sit  with  him,  from  being 


splach  -ne-1,  splach-na  -ce-se.s.p;.  [Mod. Lat. 
tplachn(um);  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ei,  or  fern. 
-acece.] 


splash  -Sr,  s.    [Eng.  splash  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  splashes. 

2.  Loconwtive  (pi.) :  Guard-plates  placed  over  the 


,      . 

*(4)  A  caprice,  a  whim;  a  disposition  acting  by 
fits  and  starts. 

"A  thousand  spleens  bear  her  a  thousand  ways." 

Sliakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  907. 

*(5)  A  sudden  motion  or  impulse. 
"  Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night 
That  in  zspleen  unfolds  both  heav'n  and  earth." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  i.  1. 
*(6)  A  fit  of  laughter;  immoderate  merriment. 
"  Abate  their  over-merry  spleen." 

Shakesp.-  Tamina  of  the  Shrew  (Ind.  L).- 


cent,  rather  fleshy  teeth  ;~ca~psule  straight",  on'an    wh.eu  running. 

apophysis;   spores   radiating    in    lines  from    the 

columella. 


splach'-num,  s.  [Gr.  splangchnon=tlie  inward 
parts.] 

Bat.:  Gland-moss;  the  typicalgenus  of  Splachnei 
(q.  v.).  Fruit-stalk  terminal;  calyptra  conical, 
entire  or  slit ;  peristome  of  sixteen  teeth,  columella 

generally    ~ -' —      — --.--*- 

oft 
is 


Goldsmith:  Polite  Learning,  oh.  vii. 

II.  Anal. :  A  soft,  highly  vascular,  and  easily  dis- 

-  over  a  wheel,  to  keep  dirt  from  reach-    tensible  organ,  situated  in  the  left  hypochondrium, 
ing  the  occupants  of  the  carriage.  between  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  and  the 

ifi-     g       •  neaj  th1     ,  ?•  to  keeP  the  dross  from    dlaPhragm.    Its  length  is  about   five   inches    its 
rubbing  against  the  wheel  in  entering  or  alighting,    breadth  about  three!  its  weight  about  six  ounces! 
splash -y,  a.    [Eng.  splash,  s. ;  -y.]    Fullofdirty    After  a  meal  it  increases  in  size  fora  time,  reaching 
r ;  wet  and  muddy ;  slushy.  'ts  maximum  about  five  hours  after  food  has  been 


splanch  -nlc,  adj.    [Gr.splangchnon  =  a  bowel.]    water- 

B.  Trans. :  To  splash  or  scatter  about. 
"  Dull  prose-folk  Latin  splatter." 


-,  a.  r.spangcnon  =  a  owel.] 
Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  bowels;  as,  the 
splanchnic  nerves. 

splanch-no-,  pref.    [SPLANCHXIC.] 
Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  entrails, 
splanch-nog  -ra-phf ,  s.    [Pref.  splanchno-,  and 


splatter-dash,  s. 

1.  Annproar,  a  bustle. 


Burns:  To  William  Simpson.     (Post.) 


Gr.orapfte=awritIng.]"Ananatomicafdescription       2'  <pi->  •'  Spatterdashes. 

of  the  viscera.  splatter-faced,  a.    Broad  or  flat-faced. 


splanch-nol  -6-g?,  s.  [Pref.  splanchno-,  and 
Gr.  logos=a  word,  a  discourse.] 

1.  The  doctrine   of   the   viscera;    a    treatise   or 
description  of  the  viscera. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  diseases  of  the  internal  parts  of 
the  body. 

splanch-nft-pleu'-ral,  a.  [English  splanchno- 
pleur(e) ;  -al.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  splanchno- 
pleure  (q.  v.). 

splanchjn6Tpleure,  «.    [Prof,  splanchno-,  and 

the  lower 

„  —   ..alls  of  the 

itestmes,   the  outer,  or  upper  lamina,  which  is 


splay  (1),  'splaye,  v.  t.    [A  contract,  of  display 

•I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  display,  to  expand,  to  unfold,  to  spread. 

"To  splay  out  hir  leves  in  brede." 

Lydgate:  Complaint  of  Black  Knight. 

2.  To  carve ;  to  cut  up. 

"  Splaye  that  breme."— Bailees  Bake,  p.  265. 

3.  To  dislocate  or  break  a  horse's  shoulder-bone. 
II.  Arch. :  To   slope;   to    form  with  an  oblique 

'•  as  the  joints  or  sides  of  a  window.    r 


small,  detaclTed,  rounded  nodules, 
spleen-gangrene,  s.    [QUARTER-EVIL.] 
•spleen,  v.  t.    [SPLEEN,  «.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  spleen. 

"Animals  spleened  grow  salacious."— Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  dislike. 

"Sir  T.  Wentworth  spleened  the  bishop."— Hacket-  Life 
of  Williams,  ii.  83. 

3.  To  annoy. 

"The  author  ...  is  manifestly  spleened."— Xarth- 
Exatnen,  p.  326. 

spleen  a-tlve,  spleen  -I-tIve,o.  [SPLEXITIVE.] 
splee-net  -Ic,  a.    [SPLEXETIC.] 

•spleen -ful.'spleene-ful,  a.  [English  spleen; 
-/ul(i).]  Full  of  or  displaying  spleen ;  angry,  peev- 
ish, hot,  eager,  impetuous. 

"  And  let  my  spleenful  sons  this  trull  deflower." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Audi-onicm,  ii.  3. 
*spleen  -ful-1? ,  adv.    [Eng.  spleenful, : -ly.]    In 

•spleen  -Ish,  a.  [Eng.»pteen;  -isA.J  Affected  witli 


lamina  of  the  mesoblast  f —  iin^th          II-     f     H  ""«lut«a    uejuii            siaes  or  a  winaow.    [SPLAY,  a  spieentul  manner. 

intestines,   the  outer,  or  upper  lamina,  which  is  •nj»v  m   tar,t,<  'spleen  -Ish,  a.  [Eng. spleen;  -isA.J  Affectedwith 

called  the  somatoplenre,  forms  the  walls  of  the  T  8play.(^'    splale,  r.  r.  [Prob.  for  spay  (q.  v.).]  spleen ;  spleenful,  spleeny. 

body.    These  words  are  used  in  analogous  senses  in  'Pay,  to  castrate.  ..  when  spieenish  morsels  cram  the  gaping  maw 

Comparative  Anatomy.  "Sowes  also  arosplaied  as  well  as  camels,  but  two  daies  Withouten  diets  care  or  trencher  law." 


"In  the  Rotifera  a  spacious  perivisceral  cavity  sepa- 
rates the  mesoderm  into  two  layers,  the  splunchno- 
pleure,  which  forms  the  enderon  of  the  alimentary  canal 
and  the  somatopleure,  which  constitutes  the  enderon  of 
the  integument."— Huxley:  Anat.  Invert.  Antm.,  p.  57. 

splanch-nft-sfcgl  -e-t6n,  s.     [Pref.  splanchno-, 
and  Lng.  skeleton.] 
Compar.  Anat.:  The  bones  connected   with  the 


Bp.  Hall.  Satires,  iv.  4. 
In  a 


be  kept  from   meat."— P.   Holland.    Pliny, 

•spleen  -Ish-lf,  adv.  [EuK., 
'  (3),v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  After  two  pieces    spieenish  manner;  spleenfully. 

?nf»nh't°Sf^d,°ri;    T,*spleS,?  -Ish  ness,  «<6»f.  [Eng.  spieenish ;  -new.] 
i  of  a  hem.  (Scotch.)    The  quality  or  state  of  being  spieenish ;  spleen 

splay,  s.  &  a.    [SPLAT  (1),  v.] 

A.  .-Is  substantive : 


sense  organs  and  viscera  :e.gr.,  the  bone  of  the  heart       Arch.:  The  inward  or  outward  expansion  of  an 


in  the  bullock. 


"spleen  -less,  •spleene-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  spleen; 
-less.]  Having  no  spleen;  hence,  kind,  favorable, 
gentle,  mild. 

"  A.  spleenelesse  wind,  BO  stretcht 
Her  wings  to  waft  vs,  and  so  vrg'd  our  keele." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  ill. 

spleen-wSrt,  subst.  [Eng.  spleen,  and  mirt.  The 
opecies  to  which  the  name  was  first  applied  was 

splash  (!),«.  t.  4  i.    [The  same  word  as  plash       splay-foot,  splay-footed,  a.    Having  the  feet    supposed  to  be  good  for  the  spleen  because  its  lobu- 

<ce.]  turned  outward ;  having  flat  feet.  laHeaves  resembled  that  organ  in  shape.] 


splanch-not  -6-my1,  subst.   [Pref.  splanchno-= 
bowel,  andGr.  tome=a  cutting.] 
Anat.:  The  dissection  of  the  viscera. 


opening;  the  difference  between  its  greatest  and 
least  cross-sections. 


B.    As 
wide ;  as,  a  i 


t   &c*  °Ut  : 
t,  ac. 


°ntWard  ; 


,.    .     ,    . 

(q.  v.)  ;  Sw.  p;osfco=to  splash  ;  Dan.  pladske.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  spatter  with  water,  or  water  and  mud  ;  to 
<lasn  a  liquid,  especially  muddy.  or  dirty  water 
over. 

"Now  we  go  on  foot,  and  are  splashed  by  his  coach  and 
•tx."—  Uacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iviii. 

2.  To  dash  or  spatter;  to  throw  about  in  drops. 

"Dash'd  and  tplash'd  the  filthy  grains  about." 

Lloyd:  Epistle  to  Lara  Churchill. 


"The  doubters  of  a  hare,  or  in  a  morning 
Salutes  from  a  splay-footed  witch." 


orga  . 

Bot.:  Asplenium  ceterach   and  the  genus  Asple- 
nium. 


Ford,  Broken  Heart,  v.  i.          'spleen  -f,  a.   [Eng.  spleen;  -y.] 


"  Hadst  thou  but,  Janus  like,  a  face  behind, 
To  see  the  people  when  splay-mouths  they  make." 

Dryden:  Persfus,  sat.  i. 

splay-mouthed,   a.    Having  a   wide  or  splay 
mouth. 


ate, 
or, 


fat. 


2.  Eager,  headstrong,  impetuous. 

"I  know  her  for 

A  spleeny  Lutheran,  and  not  wholesome  to 
Our  cause."  Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ili.  2. 

3.  Melancholy ;  affected  with  nervous  complaints. 


,«,  %.  •»  ;£s,r  j£"ur,c,S:  s?-1^^,^,^.:"!^  rr  *.a 


spleget 

SplSg'-et,  subst.  [Prob.  for  pledget  (q.  T.).]  A  wet 
cloth  for  washing  a  sore. 

sple-nal -gl-a,  sple  nal -g?,  «.  IGr.  sp/e«=the 
spleen,  and  a(gos=paiu.]  Pam  m  the  spleen  or  its 
region. 

•splen -den-9y!>  s.  [English  splenden(t);  -cy.\ 
Splendor. 

"In  sun-bright  sptendency. 

Macflin:  Dumb  Knight,  1. 

splen  -dent,  *splen  -dant,  o.  [Lat.  tplendeta, 
pr.  par.  of  splendeo=to  shine.] 
•I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Shining,  resplendent,  brilliant,  beaming  with 
light ;  glittering. 

"And  in  his  left  hand  had  a  splendant  shield. 

Fairefax:  Godfrey  of  Borlttgne,v\ii.  84. 

2.  Very  conspicuous  ;  illustrious. 

"  Divers  great  and  splendent  fortunes  of  his  time." — 
Reliquiae  Wottoiiiana,  p.  66. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot.:  Glittering  (q.v.). 

2.  Min. :  Applied  to  minerals  to  indicate  their  de- 
gree of  luster. 

splen  -did,  a.  [Lat.  splendidus,  from  splendeo= 
to  shine;  Fr.  splendide;  Ital.  splendido;  bp. 
esplendido.] 

1.  Magnificent,  gorgeous,  showy,  dazzling,  sump- 
tuous. 

"Had  shone  in  the  splendid  circle  of  Versailles." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xlv. 

2.  Illustrious,  grand,  heroic,  brilliant,  glorious; 
as,  a  splendid  victory. 

•splSn-dld  -I-ous,  adj.  [Eng.  splendid;  -ious.] 
Splendid,  magnificent. 

"  When  he  returned  from  that  sovereign  place, 
His  brows  encircled  with  splemtidioua  rays." 

Drayton:  Moses,  iii. 

splSn  -dld-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  splendid;  -ly.]  In  a 
splendid  manner;  magnificently,  sumptuously, 
gorgeously,  grandly,  brilliantly. 

"The  ambassador  was  splendidly  entertained  by  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  at  St.  Cloud,  and  by  the  Dauphin  at 
Meudon."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiiii. 

splen'-dld-ness,  s.  [Eng.  splendid:  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  splendid;  splendor,  mag- 
nificence, gorgeousness,  brilliancy. 

"Their  liveries,  whose  gaudiness  evinces  not  the  foot- 
man's deserts,  but  his  lord's  splendidness,  and  in  men's 
esteem  entitles  the  lacquey  to  nothing  but  u  good  mas- 
ter." —Boyle:  Works,  vi.  18. 

*splen -dld-ous,  adj.  [Eng.  splendid;  -out.} 
Splendid. 

"  By  their  splendidouf  liberalities." — Ben  Jonson:  Fox, 
ii.1. 

*splen-dlf-8r-ous,  o.  [Lat.  splendidw>= splen- 
did, and  /ero  =  to  bring.]  Splendid,  splendor- 
bearing. 

"O  .  .  .  daye  most  splendiferous." 

Bale:  Interlude  of  Johan  Baptist  (1638). 
splen'-d5r,  splen  -d5ur,  s.  [Fr.  splendeur.  from 
Lat.  splendorem,  accus.  of  splendor,  from  splendeo 
=to  shine ;  Sp.  &  Port,  esplendore ;  Ital.  splendore.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

•1.  Great  brightness  or  brilliancy ;  brilliant  luster. 

"We  may  admire 
The  blaze  and  splendor,  but  not  handle  fire." 

Ben  Jonson:  Lady  Anne  Patelet . 

2.  Magnificence;  great  show  of  richness  and  ele- 
gance ;  pomp,  parade. 

"  But  though  there  was  little  splen- 
dor there  was  much  dissoluteness."  — 
Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  XT. 

3.  Brilliance,    glory,    grandeur, 
renown  ;  as,  the  splendor  of  a  vic- 
tory. 

II.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  the 
sun  when  represented  with  a  hu- 
man face,  and  environed  with  rays. 

*  splen  -drous,  *  splSn'-d5r-  Sun  in  splen- 
oua,  adj.  [Eng.  splendor;  -cms.]  dor. 

Marked  or  characterized  by  splen- 
dor; splendid. 

"Before  him  in  splend'rous  arms  he  rode." 

Drayton:  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

sple-net  -Ic,  *  splen'-et-ic,  *  sple-net  -Ick, 
*Splee-nSt -Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  spleneticus,  from 
splen= spleen,] 

A.  As  adj. :  Affected   with   or  characterized   by 
spleen ;  peevish,  ill-natured,  fretful,  morose. 
"Whose  wit  can  brighten  up  a  wintry  day, 
And  chase  the  splenetic  dull  hours  away." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  682. 

*B.  As  subst.:  A  person  affected  with  spleen. 

"This  daughter  silently  lours  ;  the  other  steals  a  kind 
look  at  you ;  a  third  ia  exactly  well  behaved  ;  and  a  fourth 
a  splenetick."— Tatler. 

*T  For  the  difference  between  splenetic  and  gloomy \ 
see  GLOOMY. 
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*sple-net  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  splenetic;  -a!.]  Sple- 
netic. 

sple-net-lc-al-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  splenetical:  -ly.~\ 
In  a  splenetic,  peevish,  fretful,  or  morose  manner ; 
peevishly,  fretfully. 

•splen  -e-tlve,  a.    [SPLENITIVE.] 

splen  -Ic,  *splen  -Ick,  *splen  -Ic-al,  adj.  [Fr. 
splenique,  from  Lat.  splenicus,  from  splen  =  the 
spleen  (q.  v.).]  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the 
spleen. 

"The  splenic  vein  has  divers  cellsopening  into  it  near 
its  extremities  in  humane  bodies."—  Ray:  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

splenic-apoplexy,  s. 

Animal  Pathol. :  A  form  of  braiy  (q.  v.). 

splenic-fever,  s. 

Animal  Pathology: 

1.  A  contagious  and   malignant   disease   of   the 
blood,  most  common  in  cattle,  but  communicable 
to  all  domestic  animals  and  even  to  man  [PusTOLE, 
2].    Known  also  as  Anthrax,  Black-quarter,  Black- 
leg, Black-tongue,  Bloody  Murrain,  and  Quarter-ill. 

2.  A  disease  affecting  herds  of  cattle  in  the  low 
swampy  lands  of  Southern  Texas.    Itcloselyresem- 
bles  the  Rinderpest  (q.  v.)  and  is  sometimes  called 
the  Spanish-fever. 

"  The  spleen  is  uniformly  enlarged,  the  weight  varying 
from  two  to  ten  pounds.  It  is  of  a  purplish  color  and  on 
cutting  it  the  pulp  oozes  out,  it  being  soft  like  currant 
jelly.  From  this  condition  of  the  spleen,  which  was 
found  in  nearly  6,000  cases,  Prof.  Oamgee  calls  the  disease 
the  splenic-fever." — Tellor:  Diseases  of  Live  Stock,  p.  283. 

3.  A  form  of  hog-cholera  ;  known  also  as  Anthrax, 
Charbon  in  swine,  Malignant  Anthrax,  and  White 
Bristle. 

splen  -Ish,  a.    [SPLEENISH.] 

sple-nl-tls,  «.  [Fr.  splenitis;  Gr.  «p!en=the 
spleen ;  suff.  -itis,  denoting  inflammation.  Cf .  Gr. 
splenitis=ot  the  spleen.] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  spleen. 

*splen'-l-tlve,  *splen-l-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  spleen; 
-itive.]  Splenetic,  passionate,  irritable,  hot,  impetu- 
ous. 

"  I  am  not  splenitive  and  rash." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  i. 

Bplen'-I-iis,  s.  [Gr.  splenion=&  bandage.  So 
named  because,  like  a  bandage,  it  binds  down  the 
parts  lying  under  it.] 

Anat. :  A  muscle  dividing  above  into  two,  the 
spleniua  colli,  attached  to  the  cervical  vertebrae,  and 
spleniua  capitis,  attached  to  the  skull.  It  bends  the 
neck  backward. 

splen  i-za  -tion,  subst .  [Gr.  splenizomai=to  be 
splenetic ;  Eng.  suff.  -aHon.J 

Pathol. :  A  state  of  the  lung,  produced  by  inflam- 
mation, in  which  its  tissue  resembles  that  of  the 
spleen.  (Dunglison.) 

splen'-o-9ele,  s.  [Gr.'sp len = the  spleen,  andfceJe 
=a  tumor.]  A  hernia  of  the  spleen. 

sple-nog'-ra-ph^,  s.  [Gr.  spZen=thespleen,  and 
graphe=a  description.]  An  anatomical  description 
of  the  spleen. 

splen -old,  a.  [Gr.  spien=the  spleen,  and  eidos 
=  form.]  Spleen-like;  having  the  appearance  of  a 
spleen. 


splint 

2.  Fig.  :  To  marry.  (Said  of  the  person  by  whom 
the  ceremony  is  performed.)  (Slang.) 

IT  (1)  To  get  spliced  :  To  go,,  married. 

(2)  To  splice  the  main  brace:  To  serve  out  an 
extra  glass  of  grog  to  sailors  in  case  of  extra  exer- 
tion, severe  weather,  &c.  ;  hence,  to  take  a  dram. 

splice,  s.    [SPLICE,  «.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Itlai-h.,  (tc.  :  The  uniting  of  two  pieces  of  tim- 
ber, metal,  or  the  like. 

2.  Naut.:  The  joint  by  which  two  ropes  are  united 
so  as  to  make  one  continuous  length,  or  the  two 
ends  of  a  single  rope  are  united,  to  form  a  grommet 
or  eye. 

"  In  the  short  splice  (a,  o),  used  for  ropes  which  are  not 
to  be  rove  through  blocks,  the  strands  are  unlaid  for  a 
convenient  length,  and  each  passed  over  one 
and  under  another  of  its  corresponding 
strands  on  the  opposite  rope  for  a  sufficient 
distance.  The  ends  are  then  drawn  taut, 
usually  trimmed  off  close,  and  frequently  the 
splice  is  covered  by  serving.  The  long  splice, 
for  ropes  which  are  to  pass  through  blocks,  is 
formed  by  un- 
laying the 
strands  for  a 
lo  nge  r  dis- 
tance, and  lay- 
ing two  belong  - 
ing  to  each 
rope  in  t  he 
scores  formed 
by  u  ill  aying 
the  opposite 
strands  of  the 
other.  This 
distributes  the 


Splices. 


_r 6-gyS  s.  [Gr.  splen=the  spleen,  and 

Iogo8=a  word,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  the 
spleen. 

Sple-not'-S-mf,  s.  [Gr.  sp;e«=tho  spleen,  and 
tome=&  cutting.] 

Surg. :  The  act  or  art  of  dissecting  the  spleen. 
(Dunglison.) 

splent,  s.    [SPLINT.] 

1.  A  splint. 

"Splent  is  a  callous  hard  substance,  or  an  insensible 
swelling,  which  breeds  on  or  adheres  to  the  shank-bone  of 
ahorse,  and,  when  it  grows  big,  spoils  the  shape  of  the 
leg.  When  there  is  but  one,  it  is  called  a  single  splent; 
but  when  there  is  another  opposite  to  it,  on  the  outside  of 
the  shank-bone,  it  is  culled  u  pegged  or  pinned  splent."— 
Farrier's  Dictionary. 

2.  The  same  as  SPLENT-COAL  (q.v.). 
splent-coal,  s.    [SPLINT-COAL.] 
splen'-ule,  s.    [A  dimin,  from  spleen  (q.v.).]    A 

small  or  rudimentary  spleen. 

spleu  -chan,  spleu  -ghan  (ch,  gh  guttural),  s. 
[Gael,  spliuchan.]  A  pouch.  (Scotch.) 

"There's  some  siller  in  the  spleuchan  that's  like  the 
Captain's  ain." — Scott:  Guy  Manneriny,  ch.  1. 

spll§e,  v.  t.  [0.  Dut.  spleisen=to  weave  or  lace 
two  ends  together,  as  of  a  rope,  from  splitsen=to 
splice,  from  splijten=ta  split  (q.  v.) ;  Dan.  splidse 
8pledse=to  splice,  from  splitte  =  ta  split.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  unite  or  join  together,  as  two  ropes,  or 
two  parts  of  a  rope,  so  as  to  make  a  continuous 
length,  by  interweaving  the  strands  of  the  ends ; 
also,  to  unite  or  join  together,  by  overlapping,  as 
two  pieces  of  timber,  metal,  or  the  like. 


joining  over  a  considerable  length,  rendering  the  en- 
largement scarcely  perceptible.  The  long-rolling  splicff 
is  used  for  lead-lines,  fishing-lines,  Ac.  The  cut  or  cant 
splice  (e)  is  made  by  cutting  a  piece  from  a  rope,  and  lay- 
ing open  the  ends  of  the  strands,  which  are  passed  in 
between  the  strands  of  the  piece  to  which  it  is  to  be 
attached.  The  ring-splice  (<•)  and  the  eye-splice  (d)  are 
made  in  a  similar  way."  —  Knight:  Diet,  of  Mechanic*,  B.  T. 
Splice. 

•II.  Fig.  :  Marriage.    (Slang.) 

splice-piece,  s. 

Rail.  Eng.:  A  fish-plate  at  the  junction  of  two 
rails. 

spliged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SPLICE,  ti.J 

spliced-eye,  s. 

Naut.:  A  rope  bent  around  a  thimble,  and  the- 
end  spliced  into  the  standing  part. 

splic  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SPLICE,  «.] 

splicing-fid,  s.    [Fro,  «.,  II.  2.] 

splicing-hanuner,  s.  A  hammer  having  a  face 
at  one  end  and  a  point  at  the  other,  used  in  splic- 
ing. 

splicing-shackle,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  device  for  enabling  a  hempen  cable  to 
be  bent  to  a  chain-cable.  The  shackle  of  the  latter 
has  a  thimble  like  a  dead-eye,  around  which  the 
hempen  cable  is  passed,  and  the  end  spliced  to  the- 
standing  part. 

spline,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful  ;  cf.  splint.} 

Mach.:  A  triangular  key  fitting  into  a  seat  on  a 
shaft,  and  occupying  a  groove  in  the  hub  of  awheel^ 
which  slips  thereon  longitudinally,  but  rotates 
therewith. 

splm  -Ing,  o.    [SPLINE.] 

splining-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  cutting 
key-seats  and  grooves. 


splitta  =  to  split:  Dan.  splint  =  a  splun.wij  iruiu 
splitte  =  to  split;  Ger.  tplint=a  thin  piece  of  iron  or 
steel;  Low  German  splinte=&  forelock ;  cf.  Dan. 
splintre=to  splinter ;  Dan.  splinteren.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  fragment  or  piece  of  wood  split  off,  a  splinter. 
"They  all  agreed,  that  so  soon  HS  ever  they  pulled  out 

the  head  and  splent  of  the  dart  out  of  his  body,  he  must 
needs  die."—  North:  Plutarch,  p.  931. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Farriery: 

(1)  The  splint-bone  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  disease  affecting  the  splint-bone,  as  a  cal- 
losity or  excrescence. 

"Ringlet  has  thrown  a  splint,  which  will  destroy  her 
chance." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*2.  Old  Arm.:  One  of  the  overlapping  plates  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  splint-armor  (q.v.),  particu- 
larly at  the  bend  of  the  arm  to  allow  freedom  of 
motion. 

3.  Ordn. :  A  tapering  strip  of  wood,  used  to  adjust 
a  shell  centrally  in  a  mortar. 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  C. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL, 


splint-armor 

4.  Surg. :  A  flexible  and  resisting  lamina  of  wood, 
metal,  bark,  leather,  or  pasteboard,  to  keep  th,' 
parts  of  fractures  in  apposition 
and  prevent  displacement.  They 
are  usually  padded,  and  fixed  by 
rollers  or  tapes. 

•splint-armor,  susbt.  A  name 
given  to  that  kind  of  armor  which 
was  made  of  several  overlapping 
plates.  It  never  came  into  very 
general  use,  because  the  convex- 
ity of  the  breastplate  would  not 
allow  the  body  to  bend,  uuless 
the  plates  were  made  to  overlap 
upward,  and  this  rendered  them 
liable  to  be  struck  into  anddrawn 
off  by  the  weapon  of  an  antag- 
onist. 

splint-bone,  s.    One  of  the  two    Splint-armor  for 
small  bones  extending  from  the    Back  and  Breast 
knee  to  the  fetlock  of  a  horse,  be-         (A.D.  1570). 
hind  the  canon  or  shank-bone. 

splint-coal,  s. 

Km 

is  non- 

bon  and  i  In 
contains. 

splint,  v.  t.    [SPLINT,  «.] 

*1.  To  break  into  fragments ;  to  splinter,  to  shiver. 

2.  To  secure,  join  together,  or  support  with,  or  as 
•with,  splints. 

"The  broken  rancour  of  your  high  swoln  hearts. 
But  lately  splinted,  knit,  and  joiu'd  together, 
Must  gently  be  preserved,  cherish'd  and  kept." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  2. 

splln  -ter,  s.    [SPLINT,  ».] 
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spoil 


B.  Intransitive:  split -t8r,  s.    [Eng.  split,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who  or 

1.  To  burst  or  part  asunder ;  to  suffer  disruption.    that  which  splits. 

2.  To  divide,  to  part ;  to  be  divided.  "  How  should  we  rejoice  if, 


>par 

"The  road  that  to  the  lungs  this  store  transmits, 
Into  unnumber'd  narrow  channels  splits." 

Blackmore:  Creation. 

3.  To  be  broken  or  dashed  to  pieces. 

"  The  ship  splits  on  the  rock." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  I"/.,  Pt.  Ill,  v.  4. 

4.  To  differ  in  opinion ;  to  separate ;  to  disagree. 
"If  liberals  were   inclined    to    split." — London    Daily 

Chronicle. 

5.  To  burst  with  laughter. 

"Each  had  a  gravity  would  make  you  split." 

Pope:  Satires,  vi.  131. 

6.  To  throb  painfully,  as  though  likely  to  burst. 
"I  have  such  a  splitting  headache." — London  Globe. 

7.  To  inform,  as  upon  one's  accomplices ;  to  be- 
tray confidence.    (Colloq.) 

"Don't  let  Emmy  know  that  we  have  split." — T.  Hook: 
The  Sutherlands. 


.  like  Judas  the  first. 

Those  splitters  of  parsons  in  sunder  should  burst." 

Stfift.    i  Toad.') 

split  -ting,  pr,  par.  or  a.    [SPLIT,  v.] 

splitting-board,  s. 

Mininij:  \  dividing-board  used  in  mine  ventila- 
tion to  divide  the  incoming  air  and  direct  it  to  sep- 
arate districts  of  the  mine. 

splitting-Chisel,  s.  A  blacksmith's  chisel  with 
a  sharp  cutting  edge,  intended  for  dividing  metal 
longitudinally. 

splitting-knife,  s.  A  knife  used  in  a  machine 
for  splitting  leather. 

splitting-saw,  s.  A  saw  fur  re-sawing  or  ripping 
up. 

splbre,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  frolic,  a  riot. 
(Scotch.)  (Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  1.) 


splotch,  s.    [Prob.  from  spot  (q.  v.).]    A  spot,  a 
8.  To  run  with  long  strides ;  to  run  with  speed,    stain,  a  daub,  a  smear. 

"  The  leaves    .    .     .    were  smeared  over  with  stains  and 
splotches." — MlssBraddon:  Eleanor's  Victory,  ch.  v. 

splotch  -$,  a.    [Eng.  splotch ;  -p.]    Marked  with 
splotches  or  daubs,  daubs. 

There  were  splotchy  engravings  scattered   here  and 


split  a  cause  of  action : 

_j  sue  for  only  part  of  a  claim  or  demand, 

postponing  the  other  portion  of  it  to  form  a  basis 
of  a  fresh  actiou.    It  is  not  permissible. 


To  split  hairs :  To  make  too  nice  distinctions. 
To  split  on  a  rock :  To  fail ;  to  come  to  grief. 
To  split  one's  sides:  To  burst  with  laughter. 


I 

vote  among  the  candidates  to  be  elected.    The  oppo- 
site to  plump  (q.  T.). 
(6)  To  split  the  difference :  To  dmde  the  sum  or 


1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  crack,  rent,  or  longitudinal  fissure. 
*(2)  A  splinter,  a  fragment. 

2.  Figuratively: 


(1)  A  division  or  separation,  as  amongst  the  mem-    thrown  to  the  yelping. 
ben  Of  a  party ;  a  breach.  "«•  AaS"  1877'  P'  6°6' 


matter  in  dispute  equally. 

if  A  fragment  of  anything  broken,  split,  or  shiv-  *p    *• ' ''      "'  A'f'"'  *" 

ered  off,  more  or  less  in  the  direction  of  its  length ;  A.  As  substantive . 

a  shive,  a  splint,  a  fragment.  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

"And  with  the  fearful  shock, 

Their  spears  in  splinters  flew,  their  beavers  both  unlock." 
Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  12. 

2.  A  thin  piece  of  wood, 
splinter-bar,  «. 
Vehicles: 

(1)  A  cross-bar  in  front  of  a  vehicle,  to  which  the    turel!."-Lon<ion1>a«i/  Telegraph. 
traces  of  the  horses  are  attached,  as  in  coaches  and 

artillery    carriages,  in   which    double    and   single 
trees  are  not  used. 

(2)  A  cross-bar  which  supports  the  spring. 
"Had  the  splinter-bar  or  any  of  the  gear  given  way,  we 

should  have  been  launched  into  eternity."—  Field,  Dec. 

12, 1886.  into  four  b 

splinter-proof,  adj.    Proof  or  safe  against  the    each  other, 
splinters  ofltmrsting  shells.  (2)  A  nbbon  of  wood  rived  from  a  tough  p 

splln'-ter,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SPLIXTEB,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To   split   or   rend   into   long,  thin  pieces ;  to 
shiver. 

"Pengragon's  daughter  wilt  not  fear 
For  clashing  sword  or  splintered  spear." 

Scott:  Bridal  ofTriermain,  ii.  21. 

2.  To  support  with  a  splint,  as  a  broken  limb;  to 
splint;  hence,  to  unite  or  join  in  any  way. 

"Those  men  have  broken  credits, 
LOOM  and  dismemb'red  faiths  (my  dear  Antonio) 


there." — Miss  Braddon:  Eleanor's  Victory,  ch.  v. 

splurge,  subst.  [A  word  of  imitative  origin.]  A 
splash,  a  bustle,  a  noise. 

"The  great  splurge  made  by  our  American  cousins 
when  .  .  .  they  completed  another  connection  with 
the  Pacific." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

splut  -tSr,  r.  i.  [Fromspurter  (q.  v.).]  To  speak 
hastily  and  confusedly ;  to  sputter. 

"A  Dutchman  came  into  the  secretary's  office  sp/iifterinp 
and  making  a  noise." — Carleton :  Memoir*,  p.  83. 

splut  -tSr,  s.  [SPLUTTER,  t\]  A  confused  noise, 
a  bustle,  a  stir. 

'A  wild  splutter  of  slop  when  the  carcass    ...    is 
frothy  dogs."—  Scribner's   Maga- 


'To  discourage  party  splits  and  duplicate    candida- 
res." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

(2)  A  small  bottle  of  aerated  water.    (Used  also 
adjectively;  as,  a  split  soda.) 
II.  Technically: 

e  pieces  of  an  osier  after  it  is  divided 


t£l    t\.  rlUUOIi   Ul    WUUU  I  IVUU    l  l  inn    «    "  MI^II   l/njx.0  of 

green  timber.    Applied  to  many  of  the  purposes  for    ' 


splut -tSr-?r,  s.  [Eng.  splutter;  -er.]  One  who 
splutters. 

spo  dl  6-slte,  a.  [Gr.  «podios=ash-gray;  suffix 
-ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  rare  mineral  occurring  in  prismatic  crys- 
tals of  the  orthorhombic  system  in  Wermland. 
Sweden.  Hardness,  5.0;  specific  gravity,  2'94;  luster 

Suri'ties,  it  is  essentially  a  calcium  phosphate  and 
uoride.    Dana  suggests  that  it  may  be  pseudo- 


. 

which  osiers  are  commonly  used  in  places  where 
they  are  plentiful. 

2.  Leather:  A  thin  kind  of  leather  made  by  split- 
ting  a  hide  into  two  thicknesses. 


sp6  -dlte,  subst.  [Or,  »p«ios=ashes;  suff.  -ite 
(1dm.).] 

Petrol.:  Fine  volcanic  ashes. 

*sDod  -6-man-cy\  subst.  [Gr.  spodos=  ashes,  and 
-£'»  =  P~«"^-  «"™«°^  "-nation  * 

»Sp8d  -6-man-UC,  a.  [SpoooMANCfl]  Pertain- 
.  or  reiatjn)j  to  spodomancy  or  divination  by 


splinter  'em  with  vows:  am  I  not  too  bold?" 

Bectiim.  *  Flet.:  Staid  in  the  Mill,  i.  3. 


split-draft,  s. 


•B.  Intran*.:  To  be  split,  rent,  or  shivered  into 
long,  thin  pieces. 
splln  -ter-f,  a.    [Eng.  splinter,  s. ;  -j/.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    Consisting  of  resembling  splin- 

2.  M in. :  Applied  to  a  variety  of  fracture  where    sm< 

the  surface  appearsasif  coveredwith  small,  wedge-       split-fill,  s. 
shaped  splinters.  • 

split,  *splette,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Dan.  spWte;Sw.  dial.    pa 
sulitta;  Out.  splij ten ;  Ger.  epleissen ;  Dan.  split=& 
slit;  Dut.  spleet;  Sw.  split ;  Ger.  spleuise;  allied  to 
splint,  splice,  and  spelt.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  divide  longitudinally  or  otherwise ;  to  cleave ; 
to  sepj 
force ; 


reed  of  a  loom. 

a.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Divided,  separated,  parted,  rent,    asnes.     (Kingsley  :  Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  vii.) 
fr2.CteoT?'Deeply  divided  into  a  determinate  num-       spod  -u-mene,  ..    [Gr.  spodoumenos  =burnt  to 
her  of  spB-ments  ashes  ;  «poeloo=to  burn  to  ashes.] 

Min.:  A  monoclinic  mineral  occurring  in  gran- 

spllt-clotn,  «.  ites,  sometimes,  as  in  this  country,  in  large  but  well- 

Sura.  :  A  bandage  consisting  of  a  central  portion    defined  crystals.    Prismatic  cleavage  very  perfect 
and  six  or  eight  tails.    It  is  chiefly  used  for  the  head.    an(j  easily  obtained.    Hardness,  6'5  to  7  ;  specific 

' 


.  , 

gravity  3'13  to  3'19;  luster,  pearly,  in  some  parts 
vitreous;  color,  shades  of  green  to  emerald-green, 


-  .  .  vitreous;  coim,  nuttue»  vi  gircu  m  oniu.a»u-Ki^c.., 

Furnace :  In  steam-boilers,  when  the  current  f  yish-white ;  transparent  to  sub-translucent : 

oke  and  hot  air  is  divided  into  two  or  more  ic*.  yra^turei uneven.  Ccmposition:  Silica,  64-2;  alum- 

split-fill,  s.  ina,  29'4;  Utliia,  6'4=1(JO,  corresponding  with  the 

Weaving:  The  number  of  yarns,  usually  two,  formula,  3Rq,3SiO2-f-4Al2O3,3SiO..>. ,  A  crystal  found 

ssed  between  each  split  or  opening  in  the  reed  of  at  Norwich,  Massachusetts,  was  16'/i  inches  long, 


the  batten  or  lathe, 
split-leather,  «.    [SPLIT,  A.,  II.  2.] 
split-mosses, «.  pi. 
Bot. :  The  Andrwacese  (q.  T.). 
•split-new,  o.    Brand-new.    [SPANNEW.] 


and  10  inches  in  girth.    (Dana.) 

•spoff-Ish,  'spofr-f ,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.] 
Smart,  bustling,  officious.  (Colloq.) 

"  A  little  spofflsh  man  with  green  spectacles."— Dtckenf 
Sketches  by  Buz:  Horatio  Syarkins. 


___  split  the  rrwKB  m  LWUIII.  ^u«    i.....    ..    .,-..•    ••      »..^   -----  ...      ----   . 

Drydea:  Virgil;  Georgia  iv.  202.       after  passing  through  an  object  prevent  the  acci- 
3.  To  divide  or  break  up  into  parts,  divisions,  or    dental  n 


parties. 

"8 
its  b 


_____  „   _______ 

•etraction  of  the  pin. 
split-ring,  s.     A  ring  which  practically  consists 


1.  To  rob,  to  plunder,  to  strip  by  violence,  to  pil- 
v. 
He  entred  the  terytory  of  ^eynt  Edmunde.  and  wasted 


"Shem  being  yet  alive,  and  his  family  not  .pill  into     of  two  turns'  of   a  spiral,  thus  admitting  of  other    and  spoyled  the  oountre.."-Fa*,aB:  Chronycl,  ch  cc. 
>  branches  "-Bp.  Horsiey:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  17.          rings  being  threaded  upon  it.    The  common  split       ^  It  i3  f0nowcd  by  of  before  that  which  is  taken. 
•4.  To  cause  to  ache  or  throb.  **£?imXS?!*,  *2'..T"  "f1.10.  .b'  ^^  ^'Z?£?!L , 


"To    split   the    ears  of    the  groundlings."— S 
Camlet,  iii.  2. 


split-tongued  lizards,  s.  pi. 

Zool.:  The  sub-order  Fissilinguia  (q.  v.). 


Not  his  that  spoils  her  young  before  her  face.' 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  ii.  2. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
-or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk, 


what,     fall,     father;     wS,     wSt,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,     pit, 
wh6,     son;     mute,     cub,    care,    unite,     car,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire, 


marine;    go, 
ey  =  a.       qu  - 


pot, 
HIT. 


spoil 


3  To  pet,  to  indulge;  henco.  t..  ci.rrupt,  to  dam- 
age, to  mar,  to  vitiate.    [SPOILED-CHILD.] 
"  The  spoiled  darling  of  the  court  and  of  the  populace." 

4.  To  render  useless  by  injury ;  to  damage,  to 
ruin,  to  destroy. 

"  Spoil  his  coat  with  scanting  a  little  cloth. 

Shakesp.:  Henri/  1  .,  11.  4. 

J,  Intransitive : 
To  plunder,  to   rob,  to   pillage;  to  practice 
nder  or  robbery.    (Psalm  xliv.  14.) 
2.  To  decay,  to  become  useless ;  to  lose  all  valuable 
qualities  or  properties. 

"He  that  gathered  a  hundred  bushels  of  acorns  or 
apples  hud  thereby  a  property  in  them:  he  was  on  y  to 
look  that  he  used  them  before  they  spoiled,  else  he  robbed 
Hhere." — Locke. 

spoil,  'spoyl,  «spoyle,  8.   [SPOIL,  u.] 
1   That  which  is  taken  from  others  by  violence, 
force,  or  without  license;   plunder,  especially  m 
war ;  pillage,  booty.    (Used  with  the  same  meaning 
in  singular  and  plural. ) 

"  The  cry  of  Talbot  serves  me  for  a  sword  ; 
For  I  have  loaden  me  with  many  spoils, 
UsinR  no  other  weapon  but  his  name. 

Shakesit.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  1. 

2.  The  act  or  practice   of  plundering ;  robbery, 

iste. 

"  His  soldiers  fell  to  spoil." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Cazsar,  v.  3. 

•3.  That  which  is  gained  by  strength  or  effort. 
"  Each  science  and  each  art  his  spoil." 

Bentley.    (Todd.) 

*4.  Corruption ;  cause  of  corruption  ;  ruin. 
"Villainous  company  hath  been  the  spoil  of  me." — 
Jiakesp.:  Henry  IF.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  3. 
*5.  The  slough  or  cast  skin  of  a  serpent  or  other 

"Snakes,  the  rather  for  the  casting  of  their  spoil,  live 
"1  they  be  old."— Bacon. 
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spoke-auger,  anbst.  A  hollow  auger  employed  to 
make  the  round  tenons  on  the  outer  ends  of  IpOKM. 

spoke-gauge,  «.  An  instrument  for  testing  the 
set  of  spoKcs  in  tlio  hub. 

spoke -lathe,  s.  A  lathe  for  turning  irregular 
forms. 

spoke-Shave,  s.  A  form  of  plane  with  a  handle 
at  each  end.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  article 
on  which  it  was,  perhaps,  primarily  used. 

spoke-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Euonymus  enropaeus. 

spoke,  v.  t.  [SPOKE,  s.]  To  fit  or  furnish  with 
spokes. 

spok  -en,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [SPEAK.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

IT  Used  as  an  exclamation  in  parliament,  when  a 
member  rises  to  speak  a  second  time  in  debate. 

B.  As  adj.:  Oral,  as  opposed  to  written. 

"  The  original  of  these  signs  for  communication  ifl 
found  in  viva  voce,  in  spoken  language." — Holder:  On 
Speech. 

If  It  is  also  used  as  equivalent  to  speaking,  as  a 
pleasant-spofceH  man. 

spokes,  -man,  s.  [Eng.  spoke,  v.,  and  man.]  One 
vho  speaks  for  or  on  behalf  of  another  or  others. 

"Lochiel,  the  ablest  among  them,  was  their  spokesman, 
and  argued  the  point  with  mnoh  ingenuity  and  natural 
eloquence." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  en.  xiii. 

spole,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    (See  compound.) 

spole  -frame,  s. 

Rope-making:  One  of  the  parts  of  a  rope-making 
machine.  Each  spole-frame  has  apparatus  for 
determining  the  torsion  and  tension  of  each  strand, 
and  a  cluster  of  three  spole-frames  combines  the 
three  strands  into  a  rope. 

sp5  -11-a  0-pl  -ma,  s.  pi.  [Lat.]  Originally  the 
spoils  taken  by  a  general  from  the  general  of  the 
opposite  side,  when  he  had  slain  him  in  single  com- 
bat; the  most  valuable  spoil  taken  from  an  enemy; 
any  valuable  booty  or  spoil. 

*spo  -11-a-rf ,  s.    [Lat.  spoliarium.] 

Roman  Antiq. :  The  place  in  a  Roman  amphi- 
theater, where  the  slaughtered  gladiators  were 
dragged,  and  where  their  clothes  were  stripped 
from  their  bodies. 


6  Earth  dumped  by  the  side  of  an  excavation,  to 
get  rid  of  it  when  it  is  in  excess  of  the  quantity 
required  for  embankments. 

spoil-five,  s.  A  round  game  of  cards  played  with 
the  whole  pack,  and  by  any  number  of  persons  up 
to  ten,  each  player  receiving  nve  cards.  Inree 
tricks  make  the  game,  and  when  no  one  can  take  so 
many  the  game  is  said  to  be  spoiled. 

•spoil-paper,  s.    A  scribbler.  "*spo~-ll-&te, "v.  t.  &  i.    [Lat.  spoliatus,  pa.  par.  of 

spoil-sport,  8.     One  who  spoils  or  mars  sport  or    8nO;Jo= to  spoil  (q.  v.).] 
enjoyment. 

"Mike  Lambourne  was  never  a  make-bate,  or  a  spoil- 
sport, or  the  like."—  Scott:  Keniltcorth,  ch.  iiviii. 

*sp611-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  spoil,  v. ;  -aiJe.]  Capable 
of  being  spoiled. 

spoil  -bank,  subst.  [Eng.  spoil,  and  6anfc.]  The 
same  as  SPOIL,  s.,  6. 


A.  Trans.:  To   plunder,  to   pillage,    to   rob,    to 
despoil 


spoiled,  spoilt,  pa.  par.  or  adj.  [SPOIL,  D.]  De- 
prived of  its  valuable  qualities  or  properties; 
corrupted,  damaged,  marred,  injured,  destroyed, 
ruined. 

spoiled-child,  spoilt-child,  s.  A  child  ruined 
by  being  petted  or  over-indulged ;  hence,  one  who 
has  had  too  much  of  his  own  way. 

spoil '-$1,8.    [Eng.  spoil,  v.  ;-er.] 

1.  One  who  spoils,  robs,  or  plunders ;  a  plunderer. 
"  The  prophet's  peaceful  mansions  evermore 

From  these  rapacious  spoilers  should  be  free." 

West:  Story  of  Phineus. 

2.  One  who  corrupts,  destroys,  or  injures ;  a  cor- 
rnpter. 

"  The  spoiler  came,  and  all  thy  promise  fair 
Has  sought  the  grave,  to  sleep  forever  there." 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Kevieteers. 

*sp6il-fil, 'spoil  -full, *spoyle  -full,  a.  [Eng. 
spoil;  -ful(l).]  Wasteful,  rapacious. 

"  Those  sportful  Picts  and  swarming  Easterlings." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  63. 

spoke,  fret .  of  v.    [SPEAK.] 

spoke,  s.  [A.  S.  spdca;  cogn.  with  Dut.  spaak  = 
a  lever,  a  roller  ;speefc=a  spoke;  tier. speic/K',' O.  H. 
Ger.  epeichd.  From  the  same  root  as  SPIKE  (q.  v.J.J 

1.  One  of  the  radial  arms  which  connect  the  hub 
with  the  rim  of  a  wheel.    The  parts  are :  The  foot, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  hub :  the  shoulder  of  the 
foot ;  the  tongue  or  tenon,  which  is  inserted  into  the 
felly ;  the  body,  or  part  between  the  hub  and  felly ; 
the  throat,  a  contracted  part  of  the  body  near  the 
hub. 

"  On  silver  spokes  the  golden  fellies  rold." 

Sandys:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  11. 

2.  A  fastening  for  a  wheel  to  lock  it  in  descending 

3.  Naut. :  One  of  the  handles  projecting  beyond 
the  rim  of  the  steering-wheel. 

4.  A  round  or  rung  of  a  ladder. 

If  To  put  a  epoke  in  one's  wheel  (or  carf) :  To 
thwart  him,  or  to  do  him  a  disservice. 


"  Spoliate  their  church  and  betray  their  king."— B.  Dis- 
raeli: Sybil,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  practice  plundering;  to  pillage. 

spo-ll-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  spoliatio,  from  spoliatus, 
pa.  par.  of"spo(io=to  spoil  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  plundering;  robbery,  plunder. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  plundering  in  time  of 
war,  especially  of  plundering  neutrals  at  sea  under 
authority. 

II.  Eccles.Law:  (See  extract.) 


"  Spoliation  is  an  injury  done  by  one  clerk  or  incum- 
bent to  another,  in  taking  the  fruits  of  his  benetace  with- 
out any  right  thereunto,  but  under  a  pretended  title.  — 
Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  7. 

U  Writ  of  spoliation : 

Law  •  A  writ  obtained  by  a  party  to  a  suit  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  suggesting  that  his  adversary 
has  wasted  the  fruits  of  a  benefice,  or  has  received 
them  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rightful  owner. 

*sp6'-H-a-tlve,  adj.  [SPOLIATE.]  Tending  to 
away  or  diminish;  formerly  used  in  medicine 


laKeawiiyor  diminish;  formerly  usea  m  meaicme 
of  anything  that  served  to  lessen  the  mass  of  the 
blood. 

spo -Il-a-t5r,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  commits  spo- 
liation. 

spo  -ll-a-tSr-? ,  adj.  [English  spoliat(e);  -or«.] 
Consisting  in  spoliation  ;  causing  spoliation  ;  de- 
structive. 

spon-da-Ic,*spon-da-Ic-al,*spon-da-Ick,  a. 
[Lat.  spondnicus,  from  spondeus=&  spondee;  Fr. 
spondaique.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  spondee;  denoting  two 
long  feet  in  meter.    (Rambler,  No.  94.) 

2.  Composed  of  spondees  in  excess ;  as,  a  spondaic 
hexameter.    [HEXAMETER.] 

*spon'-dal,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  spondyl  (q.  v.).]  A 
joint  or  joining  of  two  pieces. 

sp8n'-dee,  s.  [Latin  spondeus,  spondaeus,  from 
Gr.  spondeio8=a  spondee,  from  8prmdai=libatipus, 
a  solemn  treaty  or  truce,  so  called  because  slow, 
solemn  melodies,  chiefly  in  spondaic  meter,  were 
used  at  such  ceremonies  ;  Fr.  spondee.] 

Pros. :  A  poetic  foot  of  two  long  syllables. 


sponge 

spon-dl-a  -ce  88,  s.  pi.    [SPONDIE.E.] 
sp5n  -dl-as,  s.     [Gr.  spondias,  siiodias=a.  bul- 
la<'e  tree.  I  ,         , 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Anacardiacos)  (q.  v.). 
Leaves  alternate,  without  dots;  carpels  surrounded 
by  a  cup-shaped  disk,  and  five  in  number,  each 
one-colled  with  a  pendulous  seed.  The  fruit  of 
various  West  Indian  and  South  American  species, 
as  Spondias  purpurea,  and  S.  mombin  [Hpo-PLUMJ, 
are  eaten,  so  is  that  of  S.  dulcis  or  cytherea  (the 
Otaheite  apple)  in  the  Society  Islands.  The  great 
fioshy  kernel  of  S.  birrea  is  eaten  in  Abyssinia.  An 
intoxicating  drink  is  manufactured  from  it  by  the 
negroes  of  Senegal.  The  bark  of  S.  venulosa  is  an 
aromatic  astringent  given  in  diarrhoea,  &c. 
juice  of  the  fruit  of  8.  tuberosa  is  drank  in  Brazil 
in  fevers.  A  species,  S.  mangifera,  called  by  Anglo- 
Indians  Hog-plum,  grows  in  India.  The  pulp  is 
given  in  bilious  dyspepsia,  the  bark  as  a  refriger- 
ant. It  is  also  used  in  dysentery,  and  the  juice  or 
the  leaves  in  earache.  The  gum  is  somewhat  like 
that  of  gum  arable,  but  darker. 

sp5n-dl-e  -se,  *spon-dl-a'-ce'-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  spondi(os) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eoe,,  -acece.J 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Anacardiaceee ;  ovary  two  to  five 
celled,  instead  of  being  reduced  by  abortion  to  a 
single  cell.  Some  botanists  elevate  it  into  a  dis- 
tinct order. 

sp5n -du-llc,  spon'-dop-Hc,  spon  -dii-lac,  «. 
[Etym.  doubtful.]  A  term  for  money.  Probably  a 
corruption  of  the  Greek  word  spondi/ios=vertebra: 
hence,  fig.,  to  have  spondulics  is  to  have  financial 
backbone.  (Slang.) 

spSn'-dfl,  sp8n  -dyle,  *spon-dil,  subst.    [Lat. 
spondylus;  Gr.  spondylos;  Fr.  spondiie.] 
Andt.:  A  joint  of  the  backbone;  a  vertebra. 
"  His  whole  frame  slackens;  and  a  kind  of  rack 
Buns  down  along  the  spondils  of  his  back. 

Ben  Jonson:  Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  2. 

tspon-dyl  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  spondyl(us) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -Idas.} 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Asiphonida,  generally  merged 
inOstreidse. 

spfin  -dy'-lus,  8.  [Latin,  from  Gr.  spondylos=et 
vertebra.] 

Zool.  dk  Palaiontol. :  Thorny  Oyster;  a  genus  of 
Ostreidie  (Woodward),  of  Pectmidee  (Tats),  for- 
merly made  the  type  of  the  family  Spondylidte,  with 
sixty-eight  recent  species,  widely  distributed  m 
coral  reefs.  Shell  irregular,  with  divergent  ribs,  • 
terminating  in  foliaceous  spines,  attached  to  for- 
eign bodies  by  right-valve;  umboneswide  apart  and 
eared ;  lower  valve  with  triangular  hinge-area  ;  two 
hinge-teeth  in  each  valve.  Animal  like  that  of 
Pecton  (q.  v.).  Water  cavities  are  common  in  the 
inner  layer,  the  border  of  the  mantle  having  depos- 
ited she'll  more  rapidly  than  the  umbonal  portion. 
Eighty  fossil  species,  from  the  carboniferous 
onward.  ( Woodward.)  Other  authorities  make  it 
commence  in  the  Jurassic. 

*spone,  s.    [SPOON.] 

spong,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  irregular,  nar- 
row, and  projecting  part  of  a  field.  (Prov.) 

"  The  tribe  of  Judah  with  a  narrow  spong  confined  OB 
the  kingdom  of  Edom."— Fuller:  Pisaah  Slant,  pt.  11.,  bk. 
iv.,  ch.  ii. 

sponge,  *spounge,  *spunge,  s.  [O.  Fr.  esponge 
(French  eponye),  from  Lat.  spongia;  Gr.  sponggia, 
sponggos=ei  sponge ;  Lat.  fungus=n  fungus  (q.  v.) ;. 
Sp.  01  Port,  esponja  ;  Ital.  spugna,  spogna.\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

( 1)  The  fibrous  framework  of  any  species  of  Spon- 
gia (q.  v.).  It  is  soft,  light,  and  porous,  easily  com- 
pressibU,  readily  absorbing  fluids,  and  giving  them 
out  again  on  compression.  Sponges  are  used  tor 
many  domestic  purposes:  The  finer  qualities  for  the 
bath  and  toilet,  and  the  coarser  for  washing  paint- 
work, carriages,  &c.  Mattresses  are  sometimes 
stuffed  with  sponge,  which  is  also  employed  as  a 
filter  and  as  a  polishing  material  for  fine  surfaces. 
Sponges  are  obtained  either  by  diving,  or  by  tear- 
ing them  from  the  rocks  with  a  long  pole.  The  for- 
mer method  is  adopted  for  the  better  class  of 
sponges.  They  are  prepared  for  market  by  soaking 
tnem  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  cleanse  them 
and  remove  adherent  particles  of  carbonate  of 
lime. 


"Then  with  a  sponye  he  drest 
'His  face  all  over." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  xviii. 

(2)  Any  sponge-like  substance,  as,  in  baking- 
dough  before  it  is  kneaded  and  formed,  when  it  is 
full  of  globules  of  carbonic  acid  generated  by  the 
yeast  or  leaven. 

2.  Figuratively:  One  who  pertinaciously  lives 
upon  others ;  a  parasite,  a  sponger. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Manage:  The  extremity  or  point  of  a  horse- 
shoe, answering  to  the  heel. 


sponge-cake 

2.  Metallurgy: 

(1)  Iron  in  soft  or  pasty  condition,  as  delivered  in 
a  ball  from  thepuduling-furnace. 

(2)  Iron  ore  reduced,  but  not  melted,  preserving 
its  former  shape,  but  porous  and  lighter  by  the 
removal  of  foreign  matters. 

(3)  Platinum  sponge  (q.  v.)- 

(4)  The  gold  remaining  from  the  parting  process, 
after  the  silver  has  been  dissolved  by  nitric  acid 
from  the  alloy  of  gold  and  silver. 

(5)  Silver  in  a  partly  reduced  condition,  ready  for 
refining. 

3.  Ordn.:  A  kind  of  mop  for  cleaning  the  bore  of 
a  cannon  after  a  discharge. 

4.  Pharm.:   Formerly  burnt    sponge   was    much 

fiven  in  goiter  and  strumous  glandular  swellings ; 
ut  the  iodine  and  bromine,  from  which  it  derived 
its  value,  are  now  administered  in  other  forms. 

5.  Zo6l.:  Any  species  of  the  genus  Spongia,  and 
popularly    the    three   most   commonly  used— viz., 
Euspongia  officinalis,  the  fine  Turkey  or  Levant 
Sponge ;  E.  zimocca,  the  Hard  Zimocca  Sponge,  and 
Hippospongia  equina,  the  Horse  Sponge  or  common 
Bath  Sponge.    In  the  first,  found  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  in  the  West  Indies,  the  chief  fibers  are  of 
different  thicknesses,  irregularly  swollen  at  inter- 
vals, and  cored  by  sand  grains,  while  the  uniting 
fibers  are  soft,  thin,  and  elastic.    In  the  second  the 
chief  fibers  are  thinner,  more  regular,  and  almost 
free  from  sand,  while  the  uniting  fibers  are  denser 
and  thicker.    The  third  has  very  generally  a  thick, 
cake-like    form.     The    Yellow    and   Hard- headed 
Sponges  of  the  American  shores  resemble  S.  zim- 
occa; some  at  least  of  the  Wool  Sponges  belong  to 
Eippospongia  gossypina,  and  the  Velvet  Sponge  to 
H.  meandriformis. 

^ To  throw  up  the  sponge;  A  phrase  taken  from 
prize-fighting,  whore  the  loser's  seconds  throw  the 
sponge  into  the  air  in  acknowledgement  of  the 
defeat  of  their  man  ;  hence,  to  give  in  as  beaten,  to 
acknowledge  one's  self  beaten.  (Colloq.  or  Slang.) 

Sponge-cake,  8.  A  kind  of  sweet  cake,  so  called 
from  its  light,  spongy  character. 


sponge-crab,  s. 

sponge-fisher,  subst.  A  person  engaged  in  the 
sponge-fishery ;  one  who  dives  for  sponges. 

sponge-fishery,  s.  The  act  or  occupation  of 
diving  For  sponges. 

"The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  Ottoman  aponge- 
ftghery  is  between  4,000  and  5,000."—  Chamber' s  Encyc., 
ix.  67. 

sponge-leather,  s. 

Bot.:  Polytrichum  commune. 

sponge-particles,  s.  pi. 

ZoQl.:  The  ultimate  components  of  the  living 
substance  of  a  sponge.  Each  is  similar  to  an  amoeba, 
and  contains  a  nucleus.  Called  also  Sarcoid. 

sponge-tent,  s. 

Surg.:  A  tent  for  dilating  wounds.  It  is  formed 
by  dipping  sponge  into  hot  wax  plaster,  and  press- 
ing it  till  cold  between  two  iron  plates.  It  is  then 
cut  into  pieces. 

sponge-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Acacia  farnesiana. 

sp6nge,  *spiinge,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SPOXGE,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  cleanse  or  wipe  with  a  sponge. 

"To  load  and  sponge  out  so  huge  a  piece  of  cannon." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  To  wipe  out  with  a  sponge,  as  letters  or  writing; 
to  obliterate ;  to  destroy  all  traces  of. 

"So  that,  except  betweene  the  words  of  translation  and 
the  minde  of  scripture  it  selfe,  there  bee  contradiction, 
euery  little  difference  should  not  seeme  an  intolerable 
blemish  necessarily  to  be  spunged  out." — Hooker:  Bcclts. 
Polity,  bk.  v.,  §  19. 

*II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  drain ;  to  harass  by  extortion ;  to  squeeze, 
to  plunder. 

"How  came  such  a  multitude  of  our  own  nation  .  .  . 
to  be  spunged  of  their  plate  and  money?"—  South:  Ser- 
mons, vol.  i.,  eer.  12. 

2.  To  gain  by  sponging  or  sycophantic  arts. 

"Here  wont  the  dean,  when  he's  to  seek, 
To  spttitffe  a  breakfast  once  a  week." 

Swift.     (Todd). 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit.:  To  suck  in,  as  a  sponge. 

2..  Fig.:  To  live  upon  others;  to  live  by  or  prac- 
tice mean  arts. 

'*He  .  .  .  had  no  business  to  come  sponging  on  Mr 
King."— Chambers'  Journal,  July,  1879,  p.  408. 

sponge    let,  s.    fEng.  sponge;  dimin.  suff.  -let.'] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  little  sponge. 

2.  Bot. :  A  spongiole  (q.  v.). 
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*3p6ng  -eous,  a.  [Eng.  sprmge;  -ous.]  Resem- 
bling a  sponge;  like  a  sponge;  of  the  nature  of  a 
sponge  ;  mil  of  small  pores. 

"  For  which  purpose,  gpongenus  it  [the  lights]  is  and 
full  of  hollow  pipes  within."—  P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xi., 
ch.  xxv. 

sp&n£-gr,  *spung  -er,  s.    [Eng.  spong(e);  -cr.J 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  sponges ;  one  who  uses  a  sponge. 

2.  Fig.:  One  who  sponges  on  others  ;  a  parasite. 
"A  generous  rich  man,  that  kept  n  splendid  and  open 

table,   would   try   which   were   friends,    and   which    only 
trencher-flies,  and  spunyera."  —  U Estrange. 

sp6n  -gl-a,  s.  [Latin,  from  Greek  spongia=& 
sponge.] 

1.  ZoQl.:  The  Linnwan  name  for  the  modern  class 
Spongida,  now  its  typical  genus  (q.  v.).    Skeleton 
irregular  in  form ;  soft,  elastic,  very  porous,  the  in- 
ternal canals  with  external  orifices.     No   earthy 
spicules.    [  SPONG  E.  ] 

2.  Palceont.:  From  the  Great  Oolite  onward. 

sp5n-&I-da,  spon-gl-dae,  spon-gl-ae,  s.  pi. 
[Mod.  L-at.,  formed  from  spongia  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Zo6L:  A  class  of  Protozoa.     Though  not  the 
lowest  animals  in  organization,  they  were  once  rele- 
gated by  some  zoologists  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
but  the  botanists  repudiated  tbem,  and  with  justice. 
They  are  essentially  multicellularaiiimals,inwhich 
the  endodermal  layers  consist  partly  or  wholly  of 
flagellated  collared  cells.      Most  of  them  have  a 
horny  skeleton,  composed   of  fibers,  strengthened 
bysiliceous  or  calcareous  spicnlee  (q.  v.).    The  ani- 
mal is  of  a  gelatinous  substance,  investing  the  fibers 
of  the  skeleton  during  life,  and  traversed  by  canals 
connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  surface  of 
the  skeleton  by  manyminnte  and  a  few  larger  aper- 
tures.    The  gelatinous  part  consists  of  an  outer 
superficial  layer  of  sponge  particles.    The  inferior 
layer  is  of  similar  composition.    The  two  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  wide  cavity  communicating  with  the  ex- 
terior by  minute  holes  in  the  superficial  layer ;  it  is 
filled  with  water.    In  the  floor  of  the  cavity  are 
many  apertures,  leading  into  canals,  which  ramify 
in  the  deep  layer,  and  end  in  the  floors  of  lofty  fun- 
nels or  craters.    At  the  top  of  these  are  large  exhal- 
ant  apertures  called  oscules,  whence  currents  pro- 
ceed, while  other  currents   set  into  the  sponge  by 
many  minute  holes,  called  pores  or  inhalant  aper- 
tures.   The  pores  bring  in  nutriment,  while  the  os- 
cules carry  off  excrementitious  matter.    They  may 
also  constitute  an  incipient  breathing  apparatus. 
Two  reproductive  processes  exist— one  asexual,  the 
other  sexual.    Nearly  all  sponges  are  marine.   They 
occur  more  or  less  in  every  sea,  and  vary  in  size 
from  a  pin's  head  to  four  or  even  six  feet  high,  and 
the  same  broad,  but  are  largest  and  most  numerous 
in  the  tropics.     "They  are  massive,  incrusting,  ses- 
sile, or  stalked,  globular,  branched,  tree-like,  with 
the  branches  free  or  united  laterally  into  a  network ; 
lamellar,  irregularly  or  fan-shaped  ;  tubular,  vasi- 
form,  or  labyrinthic,  many  of  the  forms  presenting 
a  close  parallelism  to  corals."    (Sollas.)    Orders: 
Myxospongice,    Calcispongite.    Silicispongiee,   and 
Cerospongice.    [SPONGE,  SPOXGIA.] 

2.  Palceont. :  From  the  Cambrian  (?),  or  the  Silu- 
rian (?),  onward.    Vitreous   sponges   occur    abun- 
dantly in  the  Chalk. 

Sp6ng/-I-fOrm,  a.  [Eng.  sponge,  and  form."} 
Resembling  a  sponge ;  sponge-like ;  soft  and  porous, 
like  a  sponge. 

spongiform-quartz,  a.    [SPONGY-QUARTZ.] 
-la,  s.    [Lat.,  dimiu.  from  spongia.] 


1.  ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  Spongillina,  and 
the  only  one  of  which  the  species  inhabit  fresh 
water.    They  are  green  or  gray. 

2.  Palceont.:  From  the  Upper  OOlite. 
spSn-gll-li'-na,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  spongill(a); 

Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ma.] 

ZoQL:  A  sub-family  of  Renierincp  or  Ronioridee. 
Reproduction  by  ova  and  by  winter-eggs  or  stato- 
blasts. 

sp6n£  -In,  s.    [Eng.  sponge  ;  -in  (Cftem.).] 

Chem. :  An  insoluble  substance  obtained  from 
sponge  by  treating  it  with  ether,  alcohol,  water, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  dilute  soda-ley.  It  closely 
resembles  fibroin,  but  is  insoluble  in  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  copper,  and,  when  boiled  with  sulphuric 
acid,  yields  leucine,  but  not  tyrosine. 

sp6ng  -I-ness,  sui>rf.  [Eng.  spo«0# ;  -new?.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  betug  spongy. 

spong    Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SPONGE,  r.] 

sponging-house,  spunging-house,  s.  \  house 
or  tavern  where  persons  arrested  for  debt  were 
lodged  for  twenty-four  hours,  before  being  put  into 
prison,  to  allow  their  friends  an  opportunity  of 
settling  the  debt.  They  were  usually  the  private 
dwellings  of  the  bailiffs.  (Eng.) 

"From  all  the  brothels,  gapibling-house«,  and  spuny- 
ing-houaea  of  London,  false  witnesses  poured  forth  to 
swear  away  the  lives  of  Roman  Catholics." — Mocttulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 


sponsion 

spon-&l-6-car  -pl-dae,  spon-fcI-6-car  -pe-ae,  s. 
pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  spongiocarp(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff. -idee,  -ece.J 

Bot. :  \  family  of  Cryptonemeee  (Lindley);  an 
order  of  Rose-spored  Algae  (Berkeley). 

sp5n-£l  b-car'-piis,  s.  [Gr.  spongia— a.  sponge, 
and  karnos—  fruit.] 

Bot. :  The  single  genus  of  Spongiocarpidte  (q.  v.). 
Called  also  Polyides. 

spong  -I -die,  s.  [Latin  spongiolus=a  kind  of 
fungus,  dimin.  from  spongia  (q.  v. ).] 

Bot.:  The  young  tender  extremity  of  a  root  by 
which  fluid  food  is  absorbed  from  the  earth.  It 
was  once  believed  to  bq  the  growing  and  absorbing 
point  of  the  root.  This  is  now  known  to  bo  just 
behind  the  apex.  Called  also  a  Spongelet. 

"The  effect  of  this  pruning  is  to  increase  the  number 
of  fibers  and  spongioles." — Scribner's  Magazine,  April, 
1880,  p.  826. 

tspon -gI-6-llte,  s.    [Gr.  spongia=a  sponge,  and 
lithos=a  stone.] 
Palceont. :  The  fossil  spicule  of  a  sponge.  (Dana.) 

8p6n-gI-6-pl  -line,  s.  [Gr.  spongia=&  sponge, 
and  pilos^  felt.] 

Sura.:  A  substitute  for  a  poultice  made  of  an 
absorbent,  stratum  of  sponge  and  tiber  on  an  india- 
rubber  backing. 

spin  -gl-oiis,  spftn  gl-pse,  a.  [Eng.  spong(e)  ; 
-ions, -i<we.]  Sponge-like,  like  a  sponge;  spongy. 

*sp6ng'-lte,  s.  [Gr.  npongites=of,  in,  or  like  a 
sponge.] 

Palceont. :  A  fossil  sponge. 

'spoil -gold,  a.    [English  sponrj(e) ;  -suff.  -oid.] 
Resembling  a  sponge  ;  sponge-like,  spongy, 
spftng   j,  *spung  -f ,  a.    [Eng.  spong(e) ;  -!/.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Resembling  a  sponge;  sponge-like:  soft  and  full 
of  cavities ;  of  an  open,  loose  and  easily  compressible 
texture ;  spongeous. 

"A  light  spongy  wood,  and  easily  wrought." — Cook:  First 
Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  imbibing  like  a  sponge; 
hence,  drenched,  soaked.    (Lit.  &  Fig.) 

"There  is  no  lady  of  more  softer  bowels, 
More  spongy  to  suck  in  the  sense  of  fear." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

*3.  Wet,  rainy. 

"The  spongy  south."—  Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

II.  Bot.:  Having  tho  texture  of  a  sponge;  very 
cellular;  with  the  cellules  filled  with  air,  as  the 
coats  of  many  seeds. 

spongy-bones,  s.pl. 

Anat.:  Various  bones  of  spongy  texture.  The 
superior  spongy  bone  is  the  superior  turbinated 
process  of  the  nose,  the  middle  spongy  bone  its  mid- 
dle moatus,  and  the  inferior  one  the  inferior  turbin- 
ated or  inaxillo-turbinate  bone.  There  are  also 
etnmoidal  and  sphcnoidal  spongy  bones. 

spongy-platinum,  s.    [PLATINUM-SPONGE.] 

spongy-quartz,  s. 

Mi n. :  A  variety  of  quartz  with  a  cellular,  sponge- 
like  structure  which  will  float  on  water.  Similar  to 
floatstoue  (q.  v.). 

spongy-stem,  s. 

Bot.:  A  stem  internally  of  spongy  texture;  a 
stem  composed  internally  of  elastic  cellular  tissue. 

spon-I-a,  s.  (Named  after  Jacob  Spon  (1647-1685), 
a  French  physician.] 

Bot . :  A  genus  of  Celteie.  The  bark  of  Sponia  mi- 
entails,  formerly  called  Celtis  orientals,  a  small  In- 
dian tree,  yields  a  gum.  The  Coorg  planters  call  it 
Charcoal-tree,  the  burnt  wood  yielding  good  char- 
coal for  gunpowder.  ,S.  politoria,  also  Indian,  is 
used  to  tie  the  rafters  of  native  houses. 

sponk,  s.    [SPUNK.] 

spoil  sal,  a.  [Lat.  sponsali*.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  marriage. 

spon  -sl-ble,  udj.  [A  contract,  of  responsible 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Capable  of  discharging  an  obligation;  respon- 
sible.    (Scotch.) 

2.  Respectable,  creditable;  becoming  one's  sta- 
tion.   (Scotch.) 

sp8n  sing,  sponging,  s.    [SPOXSON.] 

sp5n  slon,  s.  [Lat.  sponsio=n  solemn'promise 
or  engagement,  from  tpongus,  pa.  par.  of  spondeo= 
to  promise  solemnly.]  [SpotTSE.J 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  becoming  surety  for 
another. 

"A  mockery,  rather  thnn  a  solemn  sponsion,  in  too 
many." — Bitrnet:  Hist.  Own  Time.  (Concl.) 

2.  Internat.  Law:  An  act  or  engagement  made 
on  behalf  of  a  state  by  an  agent  notspocially  author- 
ized. Such  conventions  must  be  confirmed  by  ex- 
press or  tacit  satisfaction. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hgr,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
or.     w8re,     wplf,     w5rk,     whft,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      as,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


sponsional 
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Old  Anna:  A  military  weapon  ;a  kind  of  half-Hike 
r  halberd,  borne  by  infantry  officers  in  the  British 

service  up  to  1787.     It  was  used  for  signaling  orders 

. ,  •_, 


•gpon  -sion-al,  adj.    [Eug.  spoiwion;  -al.}    Re- 
sponsible; implying  a  pledge. 

"It  is  evident  that  he  is  righteous,  even  in  that  repre-    ^YhT'rpi'i 
sentative  and  sponsional  person  he   put  on."—  Lrighton:     ™  "_  e 
oVrnions,  ser.  5. 

spon  -s&n,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Olupbuild. :  The  angular  space  before  and  abaft 
tho  paddle-box  against  the  ship's  side. 

"The    people    in    the  steamer,  wanting  to    see    what  __     _^  T\    i. 

was  happfnm'  all  ran  to  one  side,  of  course,  and  listed  Spool,  «SpOle,  s.  [O.  Dut.  spoele ;  Dut.  spoel; 
herdown  till  she  was  sponson  under."— Ijouilou  Daily  Tel-  Low  (ier.  spole;  Sw.  spole;  Dan. spole:  O.  H.  trer. 
earaph  spuolo,  spuold;  Ger. spule.]  A  hollow  cylinder  upon 

annnann  hoam  which  thread  may  be  wound.    It  assumes  various 

uson-uediu,  .s.  forms:  The  ordinary  spool  or  reel  for  sewing-cot - 

Shipbuildtng :  One  of  tlie  two  projecting  beams    ron .    jile   spool    for   winding-machines,  otherwise 


"Says  Johnson,  in  a  tone  of  admiration,  How  the  little 
fellow  brandished  his  spontoon!" — Murphy:  Life  of  John- 
tn. 

spook,  s.    [Dut.  spook;  Ger.  spuk.]     A  ghost,  a 
obgoblin. 


uniting  the  paddle-box  beam  with  the  ship  s  side. 

sponson-rim,  s. 

tfhipbuilding :  The  wale  connecting  the  paddle- 
beam  with  the  ship's  side. 

spon  -s5r,  s.  [Lat.,  from  sponsus,  pa.  par.  of 
spondeo=to  promise.] 

1.  A  surety ;  one  who  binds  himself  to  answer  for 
another,  and  to  be  responsible  for  his  default. 

2.  Specif. :  One  who  is  surety  for  an  infant  at  bap- 
tism ;  a  godfather  or  godmother. 

"William  was  one  of  the  sponsors." — Macaulay;  Hist. 
F.iiy.,  ch.  xiv. 

spon-sor -S-al,  a.  [Eng.  sponsor;  -ial.}  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  sponsor. 

sp6n'-s6r-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  sponsor;  -ship.}  The 
state  of  being  a  sponsor ;  the  office  or  position  of  a 
sponsor. 

"  The  loan  is  to  be  raised  in  England,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  first  financial  house  in  Europe,  a  sponsorship 
which  would  insure  its  success." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

spon-ta-ne  -I-tJ1,  s.    [Fr.  spontaneite.} 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  The  quality  orstate  of  beingspon- 
taneous,  or  of  acting  from  natural  feeling,  inclina- 
tion, or  impulse,  without  constraint  or  external 
force. 

"Really  a  large  and  charming  sketch,  it  has  all  the 
artist's  spirit,  Hoontuiteity,  and  wealth  of  tones." — Athe- 
na-urn, Dec.  20,  1884. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Rial.:  The  tendency  to  variation,  unrestrained 
by  environment.  [VARIATION.] 


called  a  bobbin  ;  the  spool  to  hold  the  thread  in  a 
shuttle,  and  revolving  on  a  spindle  in  the  latter. 

spool-holder,  s. 

1.  A  spool-stand  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  creel  on  which  spools  or  bobbins  are  placed 
on  skewers  for  warping. 

3.  A  skewer  on  a  sewing-machine  to  hold  a  spool 
of  cotton  or  thread. 

spool-stand,  s.  A  frame  for  holding  various- 
sized  spools  for  work-table  purposes  or  for  exhibi- 
tion in  stores. 

spool,  f.  t.    [SPOOL,  s.}    To  wind  on  a  spool. 

spool-er,  s.  [Eng.  spool;  -er.]  One  who  uses  a 
spool. 

spool  -Ing,  ».  [SPOOL,  v.]  The  winding  of  yarn 
or  thread  upon  bobbins. 

spoom,  t>.  i.    [Prob.  from  spume=foam.] 

JVatif. :  To  move  swiftly,  as  a  vessel  through  the 
water.  (Also  written  Spoon.) 

"When  virtue  spooms  before  a  prosperous  gale, 
My  heaving  wishes  help  to  fill  the  sail." 

Dryden:  Hind  aad  Panther,  iii.  96. 

sp»6n,  *spon,  *spone,  *spoone,  s.  [A.  S.  sudn 
=  a  chip,  a  splinter  of  wood;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
spaan=a  chip,  a  splint ;  Icel.  spdnn,  sndnn=a  chip, 
a  spoon;  Dan.  ttpaau;  Sw.  span;  O.  H.  Ger.  spdn ; 
Ger.  span.] 

I.  Literally : 

I.  A  domestic  utensil,  having  a  shallow  bowl  at 
the  end  of  a  handle,  and  used  for  taking  up  and 


2.  Mental  Philos.:  The  doctrine  that  muscular    conveying   to   the  mouth  liquids  or  liquid  food. 


after  repose  and  nourishment,  acquire  a  fullness  of  medicine  are  made  with  a  cover  or  shield,  which 

vital  energy  which  discharges  itself  in  the  play  of  converts  the  pointed  end  into  a  funnel. 

movementj  without  any  other  occasion  or  motive.  "He  must  have  a  long  spoon  that  must  eat  with  the 

The  addition  of  a  feeling  or  end   enhances  and  devil  " — shakesp.  •  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  3. 

directs  the  activity,  but  does  not  wholly  create  it.  „    ,  ,noon.bait  fa  T  i 

Freshness  in  horses,  the  gambols  of  puppies  and  ^  A  s                                                        „ 

kittens,  and  the  boisterous  play  of  children,  are  "  In  the  sea  they  will  often  take  a  spoon.  '-Field,  Sept. 

examples  of  spontaneity.  (Bain:  Senses  and  Intel-  4,1886. 


lect.) 


S.  A  kind  of  club  used  in  the  game  of  golf. 
"He  played  a  capital  shot  with  his  spoon,  clearing  a 
wide  ditch."— Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 
4.  Cotton:   A  weighted   and  gravitating  arm  in 


sp8n-ta'-ne-0us,  a.     [Latin  spontaneus,   from 
sponte=o[  one's  free  will.] 

1.  Proceeding  from  natural  disposition,  inclina-        ,.  „„„„„.    .,  „       „ „ 

tion,  or  impulse,  without  constraint  or  external    t]ie  stop-motion  of  a  drawing-machine,  which  is 
force ;  impulsive.  kept  in  position  by  the  tension  of  the  sliver,  and 

2.  Acting  by  its  own  _impulse,  energy,  or  natural    f au3  wnen  the  sliver  breaks  or  the  can  is  emptied, 

id  thereby  arrests  the  motion  of  tho  machine. 
[I.  Figuratively:  A  foolish  fellow,  a  simpleton, 
ooney.    (Slang.) 

"  But  yon'll  find  very  soon,  if  you  aim  at  the  moon 
In  a  carriage  like  that,  you're  a  bit  of  a  spoon." 
Barham:  Ing.  Legends;  The  Witches'  Frolic. 


law,  without  external  force. 

"And  rusted  bolt  and  bar 
Spontaneous  took  their  place  once  more." 

Scott;  Bridal  of  Triermain,  iii.  17. 

3.  Produced  or  growing  without  being  planted,  o 
without  human  labor. 

"  Thorns  spring  spontaneous  at  her  feet." 

Cotvper:  Guion;  Joy  of  the  Cross 

spontaneous- combustion,  s.    [COMBUSTION.] 
spontaneous-fission,  s.   [FISSION, 2.] 
spontaneous-generation,  s.    [GENERATION.] 
spontaneous-rotation,  s.    [ROTATION.] 
spon-ta  -ne-ous-ljf,  adv.     [Eng.  spontaneous 
-J  , 


1  (1)  Apostle  spoons:    [APOSTLE.] 

(2)  To  be  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  one's  mouth: 
[SILVER,  a.] 

(S)  To  be  spoons  on:  To  be  in  love  with.  (Slang.) 
'  "A  girl  would  rather  make  her  way  out  by  herself  than 
with  a  fellow  she's  spoons  on."—Ilawley  Smart;  Struck 
Down.  ch.  xi. 


(4)  Wooden  spoon :  A  term  applied  in  Cambridge 
(England)   University  to  tho  student  last  on  the 
1.    In  a  spontaneous  manner;  of  one^s  own  1111-    iist0f  mathematical  honors. 

spoon-bait,  s.    A  sort  of  bait  for  fish,  especially 
pike,  consisting  of  a  spoon-shaped  piece  of  metal 


pulse,    inclination,    or   disposition ;    impulsively, 
without  external  influence. 


He  never  gave  spontaneously;  but  it  was  painful  to     .with  hooks  attached 
)."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii.  ._,.,,,     .      re- 


him  to  refuse." — Macanlay 

2.  By  inherent  or  natural  force  or  energy;  without 
external  influence,  impulse,  or  force. 

"The  soil  of  the  island  is  truly  luxuriant,  producing 
fruits  of  many  kinds  spontaneously." — Anson:  Voynges, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

spon-ta  -ne  -ous-ness,  subst .  [Eng.  spontaneous ; 
•ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  spontaneous; 
spontaneity. 

"The  sagacities  and  instincts  of  brutes,  the  sponta- 
neousnessot  many  of  their  animal  motions." — Hale;  Orig. 
of  Mankind,  p.  49. 

*spon-to6n' ,  subst .  [Fr.  esponton,  sponton ;  Ital. 
tpontone,  spuntone,  from  punto;  Lat.  punctum  —  a 
point.] 


spoon-bill,  s.    [SPOON-BILL.] 

spoon-bit,  s.  A  bit  with  a  rounding  end,  which 
assumes  a  conoidal  form. 

spoon-Chisel,  s.  A  bent  chisel,  with  the  basil 
on  both  siilos,  used  by  sculptors. 

spoon-gouge,  s. 

Join.:  A  gouge  with  a  crooked  end,  used  in  hol- 
lowing out  deep  parts  of  wood. 

tspoon-meat,  s.  Food  eaten  witli  a  spixm; 
liquid  food.  (Ford:  'Tis  Pity  She's  a  Whore,  i.) 

spoon-worms,  s.  pi.   [GEPHYREA.] 

spoon  (1),  f.  i.  [SpooM.]  To  move  rapidly 
through  the  water. 


sporadic-disease 

spoon-drift,  s.    The  same  as  SPINDRIFT  (q.  v.). 
spoon  (2),v.  t.  &  I.    [SPOON,  s.] 
*A.  Trans. :  To  take  up  or  eat  with  a  spoon  or 
ladle. 

"  It  then  may  be  spooned  up  as  it  is  wanted." — Ander- 
son ;  On  the  Dairy. 
B.  1  lit  runs. :  To  act  the  lover. 
*spodn -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [Eng.  spoon;  -age.} 
Spoon-meat. 

"  And  suck  she  might  a  teat  for  teeth, 
And  spoonage  too  did  faile." 

Warner:  Albion's  England,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

spoon    bill,  s.    [Eng.  spoon,  s.,  and  bill.} 

1.  Ichthy.:  The  genus  Polyodon  (q.  v.). 

2.  Ornith. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Platalea 
(q.    v.) ;  specif.,    Platalea   leucorodia,  the  White 
Spoonbill,  found  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  the  north  of  Africa.    The  adult  male 
is  about  thirty-two  inches  long;    plumage   white 
with  pale  pink  tinge;  at  the  junction  of  the  neck 
with  the  breast  there  is  a  band  of  buffy  yellow ;  the 
naked  skin  on  the  throat  is  yellow ;  legs  and  feet 
black ;  bill  about  eight  inches  long,  very  much  flat- 
tened and  grooved  at  the  base,  the  expanded  por- 
tion yellow,  the  rest  black.    There  is  a  white  occipi- 
tal crest  in  both  sexes.    Tho  Spoonbill  possesses  no 
power  of  modulating  its  voice.    The  windpipe  is 
bent  on  itself,  like  the  figure  8,  the  coils  applied  to 
each  other  and  held  in  place  by  a  thin  membrane. 
This  peculiarity  does  not  exist  in  young  birds.  The 
Roseate  Spoonbill  (P.  ajaja),  a  native  of  this  coun- 
try, has  rose-colored  plumage. 

spoon'-ey1,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  spoon;  ~ey.} 

A.  As  subsi. :  A  stupid  or  silly  fellow ;  a  noodle,  a 
spoon.    (Slang.) 

"  Yes,  Captain  Waldron  averred,  he  was  a  spooney;  that 
was  the  right  name  for  a  man  who  let  himself  be  played 
with  as  she  had  played  with  him." — Macmillan's  Maga- 
zine, Nov.,  1869,  p.  65. 

B.  As  adj.:  Spoony. 

spo6n'-f  ul  (plural  spo6n'-f  ills.),  spoon'-f  till, 
*spone-ful,  *spoone-full,  subst.  [Eng.  spoon,  s. ; 
-ful(l).} 

1.  As  much  as  a  spoon  will  contain. 

"  Devour  the  whole  dish  without  offering  a  spoonful  to 
Her  Royal  Highness." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Any  small  quantity. 

"At  least  of  as  much  importance  as  what  we  take 
seldom,  and  only  by  grains  and  spoonfuls." — Arbuthnot. 

spodn'-I-ly1,  adv.  [English  spoony;  -ly.}  In  a 
weak  or  spoony  manner ;  like  a  spoon. 

spoon'-w5rt,  subst.  [Eng.  spoon,  and  wort.}  So 
named  because  its  loaf  is  shaped  like  an  old- 
fashioned  spoon.  (Prior.) 

Bot.  Cochlearia  offlcinalis. 

spoon  -f,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  spoon,  s. ;  -y.} 

A.  As   adj.:  Soft,    silly,   weak-minded;    specif., 
foolishly  fond,  showing  calf-love. 

"Lovell,  a  tall,  thin,  spoony  midshipman,  usually 
called  'Lady  Margaret.'  "—Hannay;  Singleton  Fontenoy. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  spooney,  a  spoon. 

spodr,  s.  [Dut.]  The  track  or  trail  of  a  wild 
animal,  especially  of  such  as  are  pursued  as  game. 

"Following  the  spoor  slowly  and  laboriously  right  up 
to  the  top  of  the  hill."— Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

'spoor,  f.  ('.  [SPOOR,  s.}  To  follow  a  spoor  or 
trail. 

"  After  searching  and  spooring  about  for  another  hour, 
we  were  obliged  to  abandon  pursuit." — Field,  Feb.  17, 1887. 

spbr-,  spbr-&-,  pref.  [SPORE.]  Of,  belonging 
to,  or  possessing  spores  or  seed. 

Spor  -a-des.,  s.  pi.    [Gr.]    [SPORADIC.] 

1.  Geog. :  A  group  of  scattered  islands ;  especially 
applied  to  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Archipelago. 

2.  Astron. :  Stars  not  included  in  any  constella- 
tion ;  unformed  stars. 

*spo-ra'-dl-al,  a.  [SPORADIC.]  Scattered,  spo- 
radic. 

spo-rad -Ic,  spo-rad  -Ic-al,  a.  [Low  Lat.  spo- 
radicite,  from  Gr.  spora<Jifeos=scattered,  from  spo- 
ras  (genit.  8porados)=scattered,  from  speiro=to 
scatter ;  Fr.  sporadique.} 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Separate,  single,  scattered  ;  occur- 
ring siiigly  or  apart  from  other  things  of  the  same 
kind. 

"Under  these  circumstances  the  cholera  which  has 
broken  out  nt  Moutreuil  would  appear  to  be  local,  and 
sporadic." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Biol. :    Applied  to  animals  and  plants  spread 
over  wide  areas. 

sporadic-disease,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  disease  which,  being  normally  an  epi- 
demic one,  attacks  in  a  particular  year  only  a  per- 
son here  and  there  without  spreading  extensively. 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;    cat, 
-cian.      -tlan   -  snan.     -tion. 


fell,     chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


clrin, 
-tion, 


benph;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous. 


sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.    -  be!,     del. 


sporadically 

sp5  rad -Ic-al-ly1,  adv.  [En*r.  sporadical;  -/(/.] 
In  a  sporadic  or  scattered  manner;  separately, 
singly. 

"They  are  due  to  causes  acting  universally,  and  not 
sporadically  in  one  or  more  centers."  DuwLiiiK:  Early 
Man  in  Britain,  ch.  i. 

spbr-an-gl  as  -te"r,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  *p0ran£tf(«m), 
ana  Gr.  aster— &  star.] 

Bot.  (pi-) :  Certain  bodies,  often  clavate,  inter- 
mixed with  the  spore-cases  in  some  ferns.  Probably 
abortive  sporangia.  (Treat,  of  Bot.) 
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sp6r-6b  -6-lus,s.  [Prof,  sporo-,  and  Gr.  boZos=a 
throwing.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Agrostca*.  Sporobolux  tcnacis- 
sinnis,  growing  on  dry,  barren  ground  in  India,  is  a 
good  fodder  gra^. 

spor-6-carp,  spor-6-car  pl-um  (pi.  spttr-6- 
car  -pl-a),  s.  [Pref.  sporo-,  and  Gr.  karvos=  fruit.] 

Bot.;  Any  spore-case.  Applied  specially  to  (1)  a 
two-valved,  coriaceous  involucre  in  Marsileacete; 
(2)  the  sporangium  in  Jungermanniaceae ;  (3)  one 
of  the  spore-cases  in  Lycopodiaceae;  (4)  one  of  the 
thecee  in  Equisetaceee. 


sportfully 


[Mod.  Lat.*pora?igmtii?andUr.  <-ido*=form.'j  spor-och'-nl-dse,    spor-och-na -90-86,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  The  inner  serios  of  organs  to  which  the  peri-    [Mod.  Lat.  sporochn(us) ;   Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
stome  belongs  in  the  capsule  of  a  moss. 


sp"6r-an'-£I-61e,  sp'6r-an-&I-6  -lum  (pi.  spor- 
an-&I-6'-lfc,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  dimin.  fromsporanyium 

Bot. :  A  case  containing  sporidia  in  Fungals. 

spbr-an -&I-6-phb're,  spor-an-fcl-oph  -5r  iim 
(pi.  spbr-an-&l-6ph-5r-  a) ,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  sporan- 
gium and  Gr.pftoros=bearing.] 

Bot. :  The  axis  or  columella  on  which  the  spore- 
cases  are  borne  in  some  ferns;  the  filaments  bear- 
ing the  sporangia  in  some  fungals. 

spbr-an  -£I-um  (pi.  spbr-an'-fcl-a),  a.  [Pref. 
spor-,  and  Gr.  anggeion=a  vessel,  a  pail,  a  capsule.] 

Bot.:  The  case  in  which  the  spores  are  contained 
in  flowerless  plants.  Jt  varies  in  the  different 
orders. 

spbre,  s.    [Gr.  sporos,  spora=a  sowing,  seed.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  reproductive  body  in  a  cryptogam, 
which  differs  from  a  seed  in  being  composed  simply 
of  cells  and  not  containing  an  embryo.    Called  also 
Sporules.    Applied  also  to  the  reproductive  bodies 

,  produced  either  singly  or  at  the  tips  of  the  fruit- 
bearing  threads  in  Fungi. 

"  From  the  offensive  smell  communicated  to  sound 
corn  by  the  bursting  of  the  envelope  and  distribution  of 
the  fetid  spores."— Field,  Oct.  5,  1885. 

2.  Palceobot. :  A  large  part  of  the  Better-bed  coal 
of  Lowmoor,  near  Leeds,  is  formed  by  spores  and 
sporangia;    so    is   the    white    coal    of    Australia. 
[FLEMINGITES.] 

3.  Zoology  (pi.) :  The  reproductive  gemmulos  of 
certain  sponges. 

spore-case,  s. 

Bot.:  The  immediate  covering  of  the  spores  in 
cryptogams. 

spbr-en-dfc-ne'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  spor-;  Gr.  endon— 
in,  within,  and  nema=yarn.J 

Bot.:  Either  a  genuine  genus  of  Hyphomycetous 
Fungi,  or  a  spurious  one,  founded  on  some  half 
developed  fungals.  Spore ndonema  muscce  grows  on 
flies  in  autumn,  and  Kills  them.  The  fly  attacked 
adheres  to  the  walls  or  window-panes  by  its  pro- 
boscis, with  its  legs  spread  out.  About  twenty-four 
hours  after  death  a  white  substance  projects  from 
between  each  ring  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  after  there  is  a  circle  around  the  body.  Called 
also  Empusa  or  Empusina. 

fspbr  -Id,  s.    [SPOEIDIUM.] 

Bot.:  A  spore  (q.  v.). 

spbr-I-des.  -mi-urn,  subst.  [Pret.  sporo-,  and  Gr« 
d€smos=a  band.] 

Bot.:  An  obscure  genus  of  Xaked-spored  Fungals, 
with  many  species.  They  form  soot-like  patches  on 
wooden  rails,  &c. 

Spbr-l-dlf'-Sr-i,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sporidia,  and 
Lat./6ro=to  bear.  ] 

Bot.:  The  second  of  two  cohorts  of  Fungals.  It 
consists  of  those  bearing  sporidia.  Orders,  Ascomy- 
cetes  aud  Physomycetes. 

spor-I-dlf-Sr-OUS,  a.  [SPORIDIFERI.]  Bearing 
sporidia. 

Spbr-Id-I-6 -la,  s.pl.  [PI.  of  dimiu.  from  Mod. 
Lat.  sporidium  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  The  spores  or  sporules  of  Thallogcns  and 
Acrogens. 

spbr-Id  I-iim  (pi.  spbr-Id'-I-a),  s.  [Pref.  spor-, 
and  Gr.  etdos=form.] 

Botany  (pi.):  (1)  The  spores  of  fungals  and 
lichens  when  contained  in  asci.  (2)  Granules  re- 
sembling sporules,  occurring  in  Algals.  (Fries.)  (3) 
The  immediate  cotrerof  sporules  in  Fungals. 

spbr-If-e*r-I,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  sporMs=a  spore, 
aJLatIjfero=to  bear.] 

igals.     It 
s,  Hyme- 
iomycetes,  and  Hy- 


.  . 

Bot.:  The  first  of  two  cohorts    of   Fungals.     It 
consists  of   those  bearing  spores.    Orders,  H 
s,  Coni 


nomycetes,  Gasteromycetes, 
phomycetes. 

spbr-U-Sr-ous,  a.    [SPORIFERI.] 
Bot.  :  Bearing  spores. 
spbr-6-,  pref.   [SPOR-.] 


idee,  -acece.] 

Botany:  A  family  or  tribe  of  Halyserear1.  Olive- 
colored,  unjoin  ted  sea-weeds,  the  oosporauges  and 
trichosporanges  of  which  are  attached  to  external, 
jointed  filaments,  either  free  or  compacted  together. 

spbr-Sdr-nus.s.  [Prefix  sporo-,  aud  Gr.  chnous 
=foam,  wool,  &c.J 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Sporochnidoo  (q.  v.). 
Receptacles  lateral,  on  short  peduncles. 

spbr-o-cla'-dl-um  (pi.  spbr-6-cla  -dl  a),  subst. 
[Pref.  sporo-,  and  Gr.  klados^a  shoot,  a  branch.] 

Bot. :  A  branch  on  which  the  reproductive  bodies 
of  some  Algals  grow. 

Spbr  -6-9^81,  s.    [Pref.  sporo-,  and  Eng.  cyst.] 

Bot. :  The  spore-case  of  Algals. 

spbr'-6-derm,  s.  [Pref.  sporo-,  and  Gr.  derma  — 
skin.] 

Bot. :  The  skin  of  a  spore. 

tspbr*-o-&en,  s.  [Pref.  sporo-,  and  Gr.  gennao— 
te  engender/] 

Bot. :  A  plant  bearing  spores  instead  of  seeds. 

fspbr-6-go -nl-um  (pi.  spbr-6-go  -nl  a),  subst. 
[Pref.  sporo-,  and  Gr.  j/oii£= off  spring.  ] 

Bot.:  A  fruit-like  structure,  in  which  the  spores 
are  formed  in  the  Muscales. 

spbr  -6-phbre,  s.  [Prefix  sporo-,  and  Or.phoros 
=  bearing.J 

Botany : 

1.  One  of  the  fertile  cells  in  the  Naked-spored 
Fungi.    [BASIDIA.] 

2.  A  filamentous  process  supporting  n  spore. 
spbr-5ph  -^l-lum  (pi.  spbr-oph   y^l-la),  subst. 

[Pref.  sporo-,  and  Gr.  phyUon  =  &  leaf.] 

Bot.:  A  small  leaflet  tearing  tetraspores,  as  in 
Plocamium. 

spor  -6-sac,  s.    [Pref.  sporo-,  and  Eug.sat1.] 

Zool.  (pi):  The  simple  generative  buds  of  cer- 
tain Hyurozoa,  in  which  the  medusoid  structure  is 
not  developed. 

Bp'6r-6-z6'-Id,  s".  [Prof,  sporo-,-  Gr.  zoon=an 
animal,  aud  etdos=form.  1 

Biol.:  Azoospore  (q.'v.). 

spor -ran,  Spor -an,  s.  [Gael.  sporan=a  purse; 
Irish  sparan.]  The  pouch  or  large  purse  worn  by 
Highlanders  in  full  dress,  and  by  men  of  the  kilted 
regiments.  It  is  usually  made  of  the  skin  of  some 
animal  with  the  hair  on,  and  often  ornamented 
with  silver  and  stones.  It  is  worn  in  front  of  the 
kilt. 

" 'Ay,'  replied  the  Highlander ;' but  I  keep  neither 
snaw  nor  dollars  in  my  sporran.'  " — Scott;  Rob  Roy,  ch. 
xi  iii. 

sport,  *SpOrte,  s.    [A  contract,  of  disport  oro"e- 
sport;  cf.  spend  for  dispend, splay  tor  display,  &c.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  game,  pastime,  or  amusement,  in  which  a 
person  engages  ;  a  play,  a  diversion,  a  merry-mak- 
ing, a  frolic.    (Cowper:  Task,  ii.  638.) 

2.  Out-of-door  recreations  such  as  grown-up  men 
engage  in,  and  more  especially  hunting,  shooting, 
racing,  fishing,  and  the  like.     (Often  used  for  such 
amusements  collectively.) 

"The  king,  who  was  excessively  affected  to  hunting, 
and.  the  sports  of  the  field,  had  a  great  desire  to  make  a 
great  park,  for  red  as  well  as  fallow  deer,  between  Rich- 
mond and  Hampton  Court. "—Clarendon. 

3.  A  comprehensive  term  embracing  all  forms  of 
athletics  and  games  of  skill  in   which  prizes    are 
competed  for  or  money  staked. 

4.  Amusement  or   entertainment   derived    from 
some   person   or  thing;  diversion;  enjoyment   re- 
ceived. 

"By  disturbing  the  foiea  spoil  the  sport  of  fox-hunt- 
era."—  Field,  Feb.  12,  1887. 

5.  Jest,  as  opposed  to  earnest ;  a  joke. 

"In  merry  sport    .    .    ,     let  the  forfeit 
Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 
Of  your  fair  flexh." 

Sh(ikenp.:  Merchant  of  Venire,  i.  3. 

6.  Mockery,   mock,    ridicule,   derision ;    derisive 
mirth,    (1  Esdras  i.  51.) 

*7.  A  play ;  a  theatrical  performance. 
"  Mark  the  moral  of  this  sport." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iv. 


8.  That  with  which  one  plays,  or  which  isdrivci, 
about  ;  a  toy,  a  plaything. 

"  Men  are  sport  of  circumstances,  when 
The  circumstances  e*eem  the  sport  of  men." 

Byron:  Don  Juan,  v.  17. 
*9.  Play;  idle  jingling. 

"An  author  who  should  introduce  such  n  sport  of  word* 
upon  our  st&ge  would  meet  with  small  applause."  — 

iti-'i'ini'  . 

*10.  Amorous  dallying;  sensual  enjoyment  of  We. 
"He  had  some  feeling  of  the  sport."  —  Shakesp.  :  Meas- 
ure for  Measure,  iii.  '2. 

II.  Biol.:  Any  organism  which  deviates  from  the 
normal  or  natural  condition. 

"We  may  conclude  that  sudden  variations  or  *portx, 
such  as  the  appearance  of  a  crest  of  feathers  on  the 
head  .  .  .  would  occur  at  rare  intervals  during  the 
many  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  the  pigeon  was 
first  domesticated."—  Darwin:  Animals  and  Plants,  i.  213. 

If  (1)  Rook  of  Sports  : 

Eng.  Hist.:  A  proclamation  issued  by  James  I., 
on  May  24,  1618,  entitled,  "The  Kind's  Majesty's 
Declaration  to  his  subjects  concerning  lawful  sports 
to  be  used."  It  is  often  represented  as  enjoining 
sports  <m  the  Lord's  day.  It  only  enacted  that 
people  "  should  not  after  the  end  of  Divine  service 
be  disturbed,  letted,  or  discouraged  from  any  lawful 
recreations."  Its  first  publication  led  to  a  Sab- 
batarian controversy.  The  Declaration  was  em- 
bodied in  a  similar  document  issued  by  Charles  I. 
in  1633,  and  the  severity  with  which  the  public  read- 
ing of  it  by  the  clergy  was  enforced  aroused  the 
Puritans  to  a  degree  of  indignation  which  contrib- 
uted not  a  little  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Monarchy 
and  the  Establishment.  In  1644,  the  Parliament 
ordered  all  copies  of  it  to  be  called  in  and  publicly 
burned. 
(2)  In  sport:  In  joko  or  jest  ;  not  in  earnest. 

sp'drt,  *sporte,  v.  t.  &  /.    [SPORT,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  divert,  to  amuse,  to  make  merry,  (Used 
reflexively.) 

"  Against  whom  do  ye  sport  yourselves."  —  Isaiah  \vii.  4. 
*2.  To  exhibit  by  any  kind  of  play. 

"  Now  sporting  on  thy  lyre  the  love  of  youth." 

Dryden.     (Todrf.) 

3.  To  exhibit;  to  bring  out  in  public;  to  wear, 

(Slang.) 

"  Duly  qualified  by  age  to  sport  silk  and  satin  on  the 
public  racecourse."—  London  Daily  Chronicle, 

B.  Intransitive; 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  To  play,  to  frolic;  to  make  merry;  to  amuse> 
one's  self.     (Milton:  Lycida&,  68.) 

*2.  To  trifle. 

"  If  any  man  turn  religion  into  raillery,  by  bold  jests, 
he  renders  himself  ridiculous,  because  he  sports  with  his- 
own  life."—  Tillotson. 

*3.  To  follow  the  diversions  of  the  field. 

II.  Biol.:  To  assume  a  character  different  from 
the  specific  or  varietal  type. 

"  The  sporting  character  of  roses  was  ns  much  observed1 
at  that  time  as  now."—  Field,  March  6,  1886. 

J  *(1)  To  sport  off:  To  utter  sportively  ;  to  throw 
off  with  ease. 

(2)  To  sport  one's  oak:  [OAK,  1  (2)]. 

*Sport-9,-bir-I-t#,  aubat.  [Eng.  sport;  -ability.  'I 
Frolicsomeness. 

"In  this  sportdbility  of  chit-chat."—  Sterne.-  Seutim. 
Jonrnf\i;  The  Passport. 

*spbrt  -gi-ble,  a.  [Eng.  sport;  -able.'}  Present- 
able, natural. 

"  He  had  lost  the  ^portable  key  of  his  voice."—  Sfrrnr: 
Tn'ntram  Shandy,  vi,  116. 

*spbrt  -ftl,  a.  [Eng.  »port;  -al.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  sports  ;  used  in  sports.  (Dryden.) 

*Spbrt  -9,1196,  s.  [Eng.  spor*  ,•  -ance.]  Sport, 
gaii'ty. 

"  Round  in  a  circle  our  spt>rtnnce  must  be." 

Ptele-  Arraignment  of  Paris,  i.  1. 

*sport  -er,  s.  [Eng.  sport;  -*r.]  One  who  sports; 
a  sportsman. 

sport  -ful,  a.    [Eng.  sport;  -ful(l).] 
1.  Full    of    sport  ;    frolicsome,    merry,    wanton, 
mirthful.     (Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  396.) 
*2.  Done  in  jest  or  sport  ;  sportive. 

"Though  it  be  a  sportful  combat." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cress  ida,  i.  3. 

*3.  Amorous,  wanton. 

"  Let  Kate  be  chaste,  and  Dian  sportful." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrtw,  ii. 

*sp'drt  -ful-ly1,  ad  i'.  [Eng.  f  port  ful;  -ly.]  In  a 
sportful  manner;  in  sport;  sportively,  playfully. 

"To  see  or  hear  a  serious  thing  sportfully  represented." 
—Scott:  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p&t, 
or,     wttre,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     B6n;     mute,    cub,     ciire,    unite,     cfir,     rule,     fflll;     try,     Syrian,     se.    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


sportfulness 
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spottedness 


A.  Aspr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.)  *spbr  -tule,  s.  [Lat.  sportula, dimin.  from sporta 

B.  As  adjective :  =a  wicker-basket ;  Fr.  spot-title.]    An  alms,  a  dole; 
1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  sport  or  a  charitable  gift  or  contribution  ;  a  larsess. 

sports  •  practicing  or  given  to  sport  or  sports.  "The  bishops,  who  consecrated  the  ground,  had  a  spill 

"Aperusal  of  ancient  sporting  records."— Field,  Feb.  or  sportule  from  the  credulous  laity."— Ayliffe:  Parergon. 
12.1887-  spor -Ule,  s.    [Dimin.  from  Eng.  spore  (q.  v.).] 


,. 

•J.  Biology:  Assuming  the  character  of   a  sport. 
[SPORT,  «.,  II.,  SPORTING-PLANT.] 


spot  -less,  a.    [Eng. spot;  -less.] 

1.  Free  from  spots,  foul  matter,  or  discoloration ; 
unspotted.    (Thornton:  Winter,  810.) 

2.  Free  from  stain  or  blemish  ;  pure,  immaculate, 
untainted. 

"Marquis  and  count  of  spotless  fame." 

Longfellow:  Coplas  de  lUanrique. 

spof-less-1? ,   adv.    [English  spotless;  -ij/.]    In 
a  spotless  manner. 

sp8f-less-ness,  s.     [Eng.  spotless;  -ness.]    The 

spor-u-llf  -Sr-ous,  a.    [Eng.  sporule,  and  Lat.    quaiity  or  state  of  being  spotless;  freedom  from 

spot,  stain,  or  blemish ;  purity. 

Lord,  If  thou  look  for  a  spotlessness,  whom  wilt  thou 


Botany : 

1.  A  spore. 

2.  A  granule  within  a  spore ;  a  sporidiolum 


C.  Assubst.:    The  act  or  habit  of  engaging  in 
sport  or  sports. 

*sporting-house,  «.  /e"o=  to'bear,  to"  p'roduce.] 

1.  A  public-house  frequented  by  sportsmen,  bet-       Bgt  .  Bearmg  spOrules.  ..„,„,.  lllnou  ,„„«.  lor  „„„„ 

ting-men,  Ac.    [SPOBT.*,  I.  S.Jg  ^                                              .gpotte.  8.    [From  the  same  root  as  A.  S.  look  uponr-Bonne:  Devotion, 

sp<t«=spittle  (q.  v.) ;  cf.  Dut.  spaf=aspeck,  a  spot;  sp5t -ted,  a.    [Eng.  spot; 

spatten=to  spatter,  to  bedash;  Sw.  spo«=spittle;  Marked  with  soots  or 

8,wf/a=tosPit ;  Dan.  spa,tte=a  spot,  a  speckle.]  ^-^  from  the  groul^d  .  discolored. 

.^.i,.,,™  ...  , -        I-  Ordinary  Language :  "Two  water  snakes  swam  by  the  »hip;  they  were  beauti- 

to  the  interests  of  sport.    [SPORTING-MAN.]                      1.  A  mark  on  a  substance  or  body  made  by  foreign  fully  spotted." -Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

i-  i.    — ii — — i ,):„„,, i,,™i  .„  0,,r,,-L.   a  hint.  »£.  Stained,  tainted,  disgraced,  polluted ,  guilty. 

"  This  spotted  and  inconstant  man." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  \.  1. 

spotted-axis,  s.    [Axis  (2).] 
spotted-bleimy ,  s. 


sporting-paper,  s.    A  paper  or  journal  devoted       I.  Ordinary  Language: 

5  the  interests  of  sport.    [SPORTING-MAN.]  1.  A  mark  on  a  substance  »i  u — ., -  -,  - 

"A  London  daily  that  chiefly  lives  on  sport,  though  it    matter;  a  place  discolored ;  a  speck,  a  blot. 

not   a  regulation   sport  ing-paper."—  Keftree,   April  10,         2.  A  small  part  of  a  different 

tllQ   rrf^\,,Tl*1    nT»    wjtlipll    it.  IK- 


Is 

1887. 


..  ..„„._„  r it  color  from  that  of 

the  ground  on  which  it  is. 

•sporting-piece,  s.     A  plaything.  "  An  idea  made  up  of  barely  the  simple  ones  of  a  beast 

"A  Door   svartina-piece    for   the   great."—  Richardson :     with  spots,  has  but  a  confused  idea  of  a  leopard."— Locke: 

Pamela,  ii.  35  Human  Under,!.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  nil.  _r 

sporting-plant  s.                                                            3.  A  dark  place  on  the  disc  or  face  of  the  sun  or  a       Ichthyol.:  Blennius  vulgaris,  a  fish  from  five  to 
Bot.&Hort.:  The  name  given  by  gardeners  to    planet.    [SUN-SPOT.]  seven  inches  long.  .'.'Us  thinness  has  also  acquired 

1 u:-u  Knnn   mjMMnlw  mwwlnflall    :i    ainirlfthllll  4.    A  sta in  OU  CUara 


u&-v*.»u.  „.  . 

Rnt  ,f-  Hnrf  •  The  name  eivcn  by  gardeners  to  planet.    [SUN-SPOT.]  seven  inches  long.    "  Its  thinness  has 

plfn  e  wMch  have  sudd^y8produceydga  single  bud  4.  A  stain  on  character  or  reputation ;  a  disgrace,  ,or  it  the  epithet  of  Gunnel  °*<* 

h  a  new  and  sometimes  widely  different  charac-  a  reproach.  the  name  of  the  thin  deal  forming  the 


plants  wnicn  nave  suddenly  prouuceti  a  »iu«iw  uuv* 
with  a  new  and  sometimes  widely  different  charac-    a  reproach, 
ter  from  that  of  the  other  buds.    Darwin  calls  them  "« — 

bud-variations,  and  says  that  they  can  be  propa- 
gated by  grafts,  &c.,  and  sometimes  by  seed.  They 
rarely  occur  in  plants  in  a  state  of  nature,  but  are 
common  under  culture.  (Origin  of  Species,  ch.  i.) 


"Marching  in  lovely  wise,  that  could  deserve 

No  spot  of  blame.1'  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IT.  i.  4. 

5.  A  small  extent  of  space ;  a  place,  a  locality. 


of  a  boat,  which  the  fish  is  supposed  to  be  like." 
(Tamil :  Brit.  Fishes  (ed.  3d),  ii.  377.)    C 


"  That  spot  to  which  I  point  is  Paradise, 
Adam's  abode."  Milton:  1'.  L.,  iii.  734. 


erests 

of  sport, 
sporting-woman,  ».  A  strumpet.  (U.S.Colloq.) 


of  the  common  pi 
ead,  just  above  its  beak. 
A  stroke,  a  piece. 


-- v  -          -  "You  have  made  a  fine  spot  of  work  on  't." — Gibber:  Non- 

'sport'-Ing-l? ,  adv.    [Eng.  sporting;  -ly.]    In  a    juror,  i. 
spurtive  manner;  sportively,  in  sport. 

"You  do  it,   I  suppose,   but  sportinglu." — Hammond: 
H':,rk.1,  i.  193. 


sport  -Ive,  a.    [Eng.  sport ;  -ice.] 
1.  Tending  toor  engaged  in  sport ;  sportful,  merry, 
gay,  frolicsome,  playful. 

"How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir, 
With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  murmuring  Loire!" 
Goldsmith:  The  Traveler. 

•2.  Amorous,  wanton. 

"I,  that  am  not  shaped  for  sportive  tricks." 

*"•-' ..  Richard  III.,  i.  1. 


1.  A  mark  near  the  top  of  the  table,  on  which  the 

red  ball  is  placed.  spotted-emu,  s. 

2.  A  spot-stroke  (q.  v.). 


icquir 

upper  streaE 
a  be  like.' 
Called  also 


ZoOl. :  Ellipsoglossa  ncevia,  one  of  the  two  species 
of  the  Japanese  genus  Ellipsoglossa,  which  forms  a 
connecting  link  between  the  land  and  the  water 


Spotted-gunnel  and  Butter-fish, 
spotted-comfrey,  s. 
Bot.:  Pulmonaria 


z.  A  spot-si/rone  vq.  v.j.  rn. 

1  On  (or  upon)  the  spot:  Immediately;  without    Australia 

°  atnCe  !  hea°e'  flK"  °D  th<!  al6rt'  tte 


Ornith. :  Dromceus  irroratus,  confined  to  Western 


to,  well  v 

spot-lens,  8. 

Microscopy:  A  hemispherical  lens  with  a  large 
opaque  spot  in  the  center  of  its  plane  face,  adjusta- 
ble with  this  plane  side  upward  under  the  stage  of 


spotted-fever,  s.    [NETJROPURPCRIC-FEVER.] 
spotted-flycatcher,  s.    [FLYCATCHER,  2  (1).] 
spotted-goby,  ». 
IcMhy.  :  Oobius  minutus  ;  called  also  the  Freckled- 


sportive  manner;  playfully,  in  sport. 
"I  sawthe  soft  air  sportively  to  take  it, 
And  into  strange  and  sundry  forms  to  make  it." 
Drayton:  Duke  of  Suffolk  to  the  French  Queen. 


,  , 

"The  finale— the  Saltarello— embodying  as  it  does  the 
sportiveness  and  tumult  of  an  Italian  carnival,  never 
lacked  the  velocity  and  vigor  the  themes  demand."— 
J.oHilou  Dally  Telegraph. 

*sport -less,  o.  [English  sport ; -less.]  Without 
sport  or  mirth ;  joyless. 

"Casting  what  sportlffts  nights  she  ever  led." 

P.  Fletcher:  Piscatory  Eglognes,  vii. 


the  rays  which  it  converges  from  the  mirror.  The 
effect  of  this  arrangement  is  that  no  direct  light 
from  the  mirror  can  enter  the  objective,  the  spot 
causing  a  central  shadow,  but  the  light  received  by 

c'Ct 

•k 

background, 
spot-stroke,  s. 


spotted-hyena,  s.    [HYENA.] 
Bpotted.-lamprey,  s.    [LAMPREY.] 
spotted-manakin,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  genus  Pardalotns  (q.  v.).    (Swain- 
son.) 

spotted-menobranchus,  8. 
Zoology:      Menobranchus     punctafus.      [MEKO- 


sputi-strime,  s. « 

Billiards:  A  stroke  which  consists  in  holing  the  BRA 

red  ball  time  after  time  in  one  of  the  top  pockets.  spotted-muslin,  s. 

sp5t  v.  t.    [SPOT.S.]  1.  Ord.  ian9. :  Muslin  covered  with  small  sprigs 

I.  Ordinary  Language :  2.  Entom.:    Diaphora  mendica,  a  moth,  family 

1.  To  make  or  put  a  spot  or  mark  on  ;  to  discolor,  Chelonidte.    Male  black,  female  white. 


1,     J.O   HlJlrvi     Ul    pui.  a  Pp»Ji  nin.  IM*  ,    vv» 

•sport -ling  s.    [Eng.  sport;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.}    to  stain ;  as,  to  spot  a  dress.  spotted-ray,  s.    [HOMELYN-RAY.] 

Alittlopersonorcreaturethatsportsorplaysabout.       2.  To  mark  with  a  color  different  fi  nd.       SDOtted-salamander,  s.    [SALAM 


"Pretty  sportllngs  full  of  May." 

Philips:  To  Miss  Carteret. 

sport?  -man,  s.    [Eng.  sports,  and  man.} 

1.  One  who  engages  in  or  is  given  to  the  sports  of 
the  field;  one  skilled  in  sports,  as  bunting,  shoot- 
ing, fishing,  &c. 

"Gray  dawn  appears;  the  sportsman  and  hU  train 
Speckle  the  bosom  of  the  distant  plain." 

C'otpper;  Prttgres.1  of  Error,  82. 

2.  A  sporting-man  (q.  v.): 


"Have  you  not  seen  a  handkerchief, 
Spotted  with  strawberries,  in  your  wife's  hand?" 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  iii.  3. 

3.  To  cover  with  small  spots  or  sprigs;  as,  to  spot 
muslin. 
*4.  To  put  a  patch  or  patches  on  by  way  of  orna- 


sulphuralis. 

"Next  morning  the  whole  puppet-show  was  tilled  with         Spotted-tree,  s. 
faces    spotted    after    the   whiggish  manner." — Addison: 


spotted-salamander,  s.    [SALAMANDER,  II.  2.] 

spotted-snake,  s. 

Zool.:  Tropidonotus  natri.r.    [SNAKE,  s.,  II.] 

spotted-sulphur, «. 

Entomology :  A  European  night-moth,  Agrophila 


Spectator,  No.  81. 


Bot. :  Flindersia  maculosa,  a  native  of  Queens- 
land.    So  named  because  the  trunk  is  covered  with 


xctator,  Ho.  81.  land.     DO  nami  "j  V,,.         £.    ' 

rr.Krtrmln'Ti'kV^SDorts    manlv    n      TEng        5.  To  mark  as  with  a  spot ;  to  mark  or  note,  so  as    spots,  owing  to  the  outer  bark  falling  off  in  patches. 
,pr/±r*S£%   Tfifti^or^becomLg *    to  insure  recognition ;  hence,,to  catch  with  the  eye ;       spotted  wild-cat,  8. 


to  detect,  to  recognize.    (Colloq.) 


Zodl. :  Fells  torquata,  an  Indian  species,  about 


'""''""  to  detect,  to  recognize,    (vouoq.)  Zooi  .  p-ei;s  torquata,  an  Indian  species,  about 

^StiiKS^s^&var by  ^^^^-F^K^'°°A and  mo^^'^istfy^p^te^^h1  ap|te 

p^t8? "Cn-ShTn    [En^  sp%  "'.8^,       4.  To  stain,  to  taint,  to  blemish  are   t   fted,    indicating   a    relationship    with    the 

i     .11     I        a.iji    _  "  TTrwxn   thatrtninttert   HOIll*  "  BJfUMSBi 


--,    .  .  - 

The  practice  of  sportsmen  ;  skill  in  field  sports. 
•sports,  -wpm-an,  8.    [Eng.  sporfs,  and  woman.] 


"  ITpon  their  spotted  souls." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  2. 


took  part  in  it."—  London  Daily  Telegraph. 


ft 

"  The  marker  spotting  the  ball.'  —Field,  Dec.  9,  1886. 


Lynxes, 
spotted-wrasse,  s. 

Ichthy, :  Labrus  mixtus.    [RED-WRASSE.] 
spot -ted  ness,  8.   [English spotted;  -ness.]    The 

quality  or  state  of  being  spotted. 


IOOK  part  in  it.    — iMnaon  uang  leieyrapn,  ~  -• ••  ~ 

boll,    b(5y;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist.   ph  =  f. 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun:      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die.    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


spotter 

spot  -ter,  «.    [Eng.spof,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Onowho  spots. 

2.  A  detective.    (U.  8.  slang.) 

spot -tl-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  spotty;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  spotty  or  marked  with 
spots. 

Spot  -tf,  a.  [EnK.spot;  -y.']  Full  of  or  marked 
with  spots;  spotted;  patchy. 

"To  descry  new  lands, 
Rivers  or  mountains  in  her  spotty  globe." 

Milton:  P.  £,.,  i.  291. 

*sp6~US. -age  (age  asl&),  subst.  [Eng.  spous(e); 
-age-]  The  act  of  espousing ;  espousal. 

"The  glorious  spousage  of  the  Lambe."— Bate.  Dis- 
course on  the  Revelation,  P.  Hi.,  Cc.  4. 

*spous.-al,  *spous-all,  *spous-ayl,  *spous- 
aile,  a.  &  s.  [A  contract,  of  espousal  (q.  v.).J 

A.  As  adj.:   Pertaining  or  relating  to  marriage; 
nuptial,  matrimonial,  connubial,  bridal. 

"From  them  Asteria  sprung,  a  nympth  renowned, 
And  with  the  spousal  love  of  Perees  crowned." 

Cooke:  Ilesiod,  632. 

B.  As  subst. :  Espousal,  marriage,  nuptials.  (Gen- 
erally used  in  the  plural.) 

"So  be  there  'twiit  yonr  kingdoms  such  a  spousal." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

spouse,  spowse,  s.  [O.  Fr.  espous,  espoux,  ea- 
pouse ;  Fr.  £poiu;,  £pouse,  from  Lat.  sponsus,  fern. 
8ponsa=one  (betrothed,  a  bridegroom,  a  bride,  from 
sponsus,  pa.  par.  of  spondeo—to  promise  solemnly, 
to  betrotn.]  [SPONSOR.] 

*  1.  A  bridegroom. 

"The  architriclyn  clepith  the  spouse,  and  Beith  to  him, 
ech  man  sett  it h  first  good  wyn."—  Wycliffe  .-  John  ii. 

2.  One  engaged  or  joined  in  wedlock  ;  a  bride,  a 
wife.  (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15,612.) 

•spouse-bed,  s.    Marriage. 

"Spouse-bed  spotless  laws  of  God  allow." 

Sylvester  •  Eden,  669. 

*  spouse-breach,    *  spouse-breke,     *  spous- 
breeke,  s.    Adultery. 

"A  fol  woman   in  spousbreche  he  huld  vnder  ys  wyf." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  \>.  279. 

*spouse-hood,  *spous-hed,s.  The  marriage 
state. 

"He  the  Emperoures  dogter  in  upousehed  nome." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  66. 

*Sp6*Ufe,  r.  /.    [SPOUSE,  s.] 

1.  To  marry,  to  wed,  to  espouse. 

"The  spouse  and  the  spoused  have  the  formost   voyce." 
/.'-'(  Jonson  ;  Ep  it  hat  am  ion. 

2.  To  give  in  marriage. 

"Kyng  William  of  Scotland  did  his  douhter  spouse 
To  the  erle  of  Bouloyn."—  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  210. 

spouse  less,  a.  [Eng.  spouse;  -less.}  Destitute 
of  a  spouse ;  having  no  wife  or  husband  ;  unmarried, 
single. 

"The  spouseless  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord." 

Byron:  Chflde  Harold,  iv,  11. 

*spo"us.  -ess,  *spous  esse,  *spows-e8se, «-  [Eng. 
spous(e) ;  -e*s.]  A  bride,  a  wife,  a  married  woman. 

"Come  thou  and  I  schal  schewe  to  thee  the  spoitsesse,  the 
wyf  of  the  Lambe." — Wycliffe:  Apocalips  xxi. 

spout,  *spoute,  *spowte,  s.    [SPOUT,  r.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  discharging   chute,  ajutage,    or  tubular 
ventage  of  a  vessel  or  machine  whence  issues  the 
liquid  or  comminuted  material ;  as,  the  spout  of  a 
pitcher,  the  issuing  nozzle  for  the  ground  meal  from 
the  mill-stones,  &c. 

2.  A  pipe,  a  conduit ;  a  pipe  for  conducting  water, 
as  from  a  roof. 

" AB  in  spouts  the  swallows  build." 

Longfellow-.  Nuremberg. 

3.  A  shoot  or  lift;  specifically,  the  shoot    or  lift 
in  a  pawnbroker's   shop;  hence,    a    pawnbroker's 
shop.    [IT.] 

*4.  A  water-spout. 

"That  dreadful  spout, 
Which  shipmen  do  the  hurricano  call." 

Shakesp..-  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  2. 

II.  Mining: 

1.  A  channel  of  the  same  size  as  the  air-head, 
driven  from  the  air-head  into  the  gate-road  at  inter- 
vals of  about  fifteen  yards,  to  keep  the  communica- 
tion as  forward  as  possible. 

2.  The  chute  which  carries  the  coal  or  ore  from 
the  wagon,  and  dumps  it  into  a  car  or  ship. 

IT  Up  the  spout :  At  the  pawnbroker's,  in  pawn ; 
pawned.  (Slang.) 

spout-fish,  s. 

Zool.:  A  fish  or  mollusk  which  spouts  or  squirts 
out  water;  spec.,  several  bivalves,  as  Solen,  which 
do  so  on  retiring  to  their  holes. 

spout-hole,  s.  An  orifice  for  the  discharge  of 
water. 
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spout-plane,  s. 

Carp.:  A  round-soled  plane  used  iu  hollowing  out 
stuff  for  spouting  and  troughs. 

spout-shell,  s. 

Zool.:  The  genus  Aporrhals  (q.  v.). 

spout,  f.  t.  &  i.  \  According  to  Skeat,  for  sprout, 
from  Sw.  sputa,  spruta=tn  squirt,  to  spout ;  spruta 
=  a  squirt,  a  pipe;  Dan.  sprude,  sprutte—\v  spout, 
to  spurt ;  sprbite=to  squirt ;  Dut.  spuiten  =  to  spout, 
to  squirt;  spuit=a  spout,  a  squirt;  Ger.  spritzen, 
sprtttzen,  sprudeln  =  to  spout,  to  squirt ;  Low.  Ger. 
sprutten,  sputtern;  Ir.  &  Gael.  sput=to  spout,  to 
squirt.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit.:  to  pour  out  in  a  jet,  and  with  some  force ; 
to  throw  out  through  a  spout,  pipe,  or  jet. 

"The  abundance  of  water  that  this  monstrous  fish 
spouted."—  P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

II.  Figuratively; 

1.  To  litter  with  pomposity;  to  mouth  ;  to  utter 
or  deliver  for  effect  in  the  manner  of  a  mouthing 
orator. 

"  While  spouting  the  most  intolerent  rubbish  that  can 
be  endured." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  To  pawn.     (Slang.) 

"The  dons  are  going  to  spout  the  college  plate." — 
T.  Hughes:  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  ch.  xziv. 

B.  Intransitive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  eject  water  from  or  as  from  a  spout  or  pipe ; 
as,  A  whale  spoute. 

2.  To  issue  with  somo  force,  as  water  or  other 
liquid  from  a  spout  or  narrow  orifice ;  to  spurt. 

"  If  they  are  deeply  wounded  in  a  dozen  places,  there 
will  instantly  gush  out  as  many  fountains  of  blood,  *}><>itt- 
ing  to  a  considerable  distance."— Ansoit:  Voyugen,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  i. 

II.  Fig,:  To  make  a  speech,  especially  in  a  pom- 
pous manner. 

"Introduce  him  to  spouting  clubs  or  disputing  socie- 
ties."— Knox:  Liberal  Education,  g  20. 

spout  -Sr,  subst.  [Eng.  spout,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
spouts;  one  who  makes  speeches  in  a  pompous 
manner ;  a  speechifier ;  a  poor  actor. 

"The  women's  rights  agitator,  the  platform  xpoitter  in 
petticoats." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Sp6ut -Ing,  subst.  [SPOUT,  r.]  Pompous  talk; 
speechifying. 

"Listening  to  the  more  forcible  than  polite  ttpoutings 
of  rabid  'fair  traders'  and  Socialists."  —  London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

Spout-less,  a.  [Eng.  spout;  -less.]  Having  no 
spout ;  destitute  01  a  spout. 

"  There  the  pitcher  stands 
A  fragment,  and  the  Hjiotlesx  tea-pot  there." 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  776. 

sprach-le  (le  as  el),  sprac  -kle,  r.  *.    [Icel. 
sprokla.]    To  clamber,  to  struggle.    (Scotch.) 
"  Sae  far  I  sprachled  up  the  brae." 

Burns:  On  Meeting  with  Lord  Doer. 
Sprack,  a.    [Icel.  sprcekr,  spaikr—  brisk,  lively; 
Gaelic  &  Irish  spratc=strength,  vigor.]     [SpRT.] 
Spruce,  sprightly,  lively,  animated. 

"  He  hath  eae  suddenly  acquired  all  thin  fine  sprack 
festivity  and  jocularity."— Scott;  Waverley,  ch.  iliii. 

sprac'-kle.  v.  i.    [SPRACHLE.] 

sprag,  v.  t.  [SPRAG  (2) ,«.]  To  support  with  sprags. 

"A  portion  of  it  was  spragged,  but  the  first  end.  which 
was  four  yards  in  length,  was  without  one."—  Colliery 
Guardian,  Nov.  6,  1880. 

sprag,  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  sprack  (q.  v.).J  Quick, 
lively,  active. 

"A  good  sprag  memory."—  Shakesp.:  Merry  Wire*  of 
Windsor,  iv.  1. 

sprag  (!),«.    [Cf.  Icel.  spraAra  =  a  small  flounder.] 

1.  A  young  salmon.     (Eny.  Prov.) 

2.  A  half -grown  cod.     (Eng.  Prov.) 

Sprag  (2),*,  [Prob.  allied  to  sprig  (q.  v.).]  A 
billet  of  wood ;  specif.,  in  mines,  a  diagonal  prop  or 
stay  for  preventing  the  roof  of  a  mine  from  sink- 
ing in. 

"Sprags  and  other  articles  were  thrown  under  the  wheels 
without  effect." — London-  Daily  Telegraph. 

sprag -glng,  s.  [Eng.*prar/  (2),  B.  ;  -/»#.]  Sprags 
collectively ;  the  fixing  of  sprags. 

"  He  did  not  say  anything  to  the  man  about  ni>ragging.' 
— London  Morning  Chronicle. 

spraich  (ch  guttural),  *.    [Gael.] 

1,  A  cry,  a  shriek. 

2.  A  collection,  a  multitude;  as,  a  spraich  of  chil- 
dren.   (Scotch.) 

spraich  (ch  guttural),  v.i.  [SPRAICH,  s.]  To  cry, 
to  shriek, 
spraic  -kle,  r.  i.    [SPRACKLE.] 


spray 

sprain,  r.  t.     [O.  French  e#preindre=to  press,  to 

wring,  to  strain  (Fr.  tpreindre},  from  Lat.  expriinn. 

from  f.ii=t)ut.  ami  prt'mo=-to  press.]    To  overstrain. 

as  the  muscles  or  ligaments  of  a  joint,   so  as  to 

injure  them,  but  without  luxation  or  dislocation. 

"The  sudden  turn  may  stretch  the  swelling  vein, 

The  cracking  joint  unhinge,  or  ankte  xprain." 

Gay;  Trivia,  i.  38. 

Sprain,  s.  [O.  Fr.  espreinte.'}  [SPRAIN,  r.]  A 
violent  straining  or  twisting  of  the  soft  parts  sur- 
rounding a  joint,  without  dislocation.  It  is  gen- 
erally attended  with  swelling  and  inflammation  in 
the  injured  part. 

"I  confessed  I  was  in  pain,  and  thought  it  was  with 
some  »prain  at  tennis." — Temple:  Gout. 

spraints,  s.  [O.  Fr.  espraintes  (Fr.  epreinles^. 
Ht.=outpressings,  fromespremd?-e  =  to  squeeze  out.  1 
[SPRAIN,  u.]  The  dung  or  an  otter. 

"Scrambling  over  the  rocks  in  search  of  sprain?.*." — 
Kitigsley.-  Tiro  Years  Ago,  ch.  xviii. 

sprang,  pret.  ofv.    [SPRING,  r.] 

spran  -£le,  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  wander, 
to  spread  irregularly,  to  sprawl. 

sprat  (i),  *sprot,  *sprott.  *sprotte,  «.  [But. 
sprot;  Low  Ger.  sprott ;  H.  Ger,  sprotte.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  Clupea  ttprattus;  a  well-known  fish, 
common  on  all  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Europe,  ex- 
tending to  the  Baltic  and  the  western  half  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  length  of  those  usually  brought 
to  market  is  about  three  inches;  but  it  is  said  to 
attain  about  double  that  length.  Scales  smooth 
and  easily  shed;  lower  jaw  prominent,  oval  patch 
of  small  teeth  on  tongue ;  abdomen  serrated  behind 
as  well  as  in  front  of  ventral  fin.  The  sprat  is 
taken  in  large  quantities,  and,  in  some  localities, 
the  supply  so  far  exceeds  the  demand  that  they  are 
spread  on  the  ground  for  manure,  [CLUPEA.] 

*2.  A  small  piece  of  bad  silver  money,  (English 
slang.) 

"Several  Lascars  were  charged  with  passing  sprats,  the 
"lang  term  applied  to  spurious  fourpenny  pieces,  six- 
pences, and  shillings." — London  Morning  Chronicle. 

sprat-day,  s.  A  term  popularly  applied  in  Lou- 
don  to  Nov.  9,  the  first  day  of  sprat-selling  in  the 
streets.  The  season  lasts  aboutten  weeks.  (Brewer.) 

sprat  (2),  *spreat,  *sprett,  *sprit,  *sprot,  s- 
[A.  S.  spreot,  sprit=a  sprout.] 

Bot. :  A  name  given  to  various  rushes,  as  Juncns 
lamprocarpus,  J.  acutiftorus^  and  J.  obtusiflor-u* : 
specif.,  Juncus  articulatus,  which  grows  on  marshy 
ground.  It  is  used  for  fodder  and  for  thatch. 
(Scotch.) 

sprat-barley,  s. 

Bot. :  Hordeum  vut(fare,  which  has  very  long" 
awns. 

sprat,  v.  i.  [SPRAT  (1),  s.  I    To  fish  for  sprats. 

"They  will  be  afloat  here  and  there  in  the  wild  weather,. 
spratting,  hovelling,  taking  out  anchors  to  distress^.! 
vessels." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Sprat  -tie,  v.  i.  [SPRAWL,  subst.']  To  scramble.. 
(Scotch.) 

sprat  -tie,  subst.  [SPRATTLE,I-.]  A  scramble,  a 
struggle,  a  sprawl.  (Scotch.) 

sprawl,  *spraule,  *sprall,  v.  i.  [For  spratti* , 
from  Sw.  sprattla=to  sprawl;  Sw.  dial  spralla-, 
sprala;  Dan.  spralte  —  to  sprawl,  to  flounder;  Dut. 
spartelen=ta  flutter,  to  leap,  to  wrestle;  Icel. 
xpradhka=to  sprawl.] 

1.  To  spread  or  stretch  the  body  carelessly  in    H 
horizontal  position  ;  to  lie  with  the  limbs  stretched 
out  or  straggling. 

"His  voice  frightened  the  women,  and  yet  they  wer« 
glad  to  see  him  lie  sprawling  upon  the  ground." — 
Knnyan;  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  To  struggle  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

"Qrim  in  convulsive  agonies  he  sprawls." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xxii.  23. 

3.  To  move  with  an  awkward  motion  of  the  limbs 
when  lying  down  ;  to  scramble. 

"  Whereupon  he  began  to  sprnll  to  the  other  aide." — 
Holinthed:  Descript.  Ireland,  ch.  ii. 

4.  To  spread  irregularly,  as  a  plant,  a  vine,  or 
the  like;  to  spread  ungracefully,  as  handwriting. 

"  Cull  from  the  bine  the  spratcltrg  sprigs." 

Smart:  The  Hop-garden. 

5.  To    widen  or  open  irregularly,    as  a  body  r£ 
cavalry. 

sprawl,  s.    [SPRAWL,  v.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  sprawling. 

2.  A  small  twig  or  branch  of  a  tree;    a  spray, 
(Prov.) 

sprawl -er,  s.  [Enp.  spraicl,  v.;  -<>r.]  One  who 
sprawls;  specif.,  a  popular  name  for  the  cuspidate 
moth,  Petasia  cassinea. 

spray  fl),*spry,  s.  [Prob.  allied  to  A.  S.spregaitr 
=  topour;  Icel.  sprcena=a  jet  or  spring  of  \vat''r; 
sprcpjia=to  jet,  to  spurt  out;  Norw.  gpreen=a  jet    j 
of  water.] 


fate,     fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go.     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cfcb,     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rflle,     fill;     try,     Syrian.     »,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw*. 


spray-instrument 

1  Water  flying  or  driven  in  small,  fine  drops  or 
particles,  as  by  the  force  of  wind,  the  dashing  of 
waves,  from  a  waterfall,  or  the  like. 

"The  sprau  of  the  sea  being  lifted  up  to  a  greater 
height."— Cook:  Second  Vwjogr.  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  The  vapor  from  an  atomizer. 
spray-Instrument, «. 
Sin-fi. :  An  atomizer  (q.  v.). 

spray  (2),s.    [Dan.  sprag=a  sprig,  a  spray;  Sw. 
dial,  tpragge,  spragg  =  a  spray.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  small  shoot  or  branch  ;  a  twig ;  the  extremity 
of  a  branch. 

"  We  talk'd  of  change,  of  winter  gone, 
Of  green  leaves  on  the  hawthorn  spray." 

Wordsworth:  Mother's  Return. 

2.  The  small  branches  of  a  tree  collectively. 

3.  A  small  branch  of  flowers,  leaves,  &c.,  worn  by 
ladies  in  the  hair  or  on  the  dress. 

II.  Founding :  A  set  of  castings  attached  by  their 
individual  sprues  to  the  main  stem,  occupying 
the  runner  and  its  branches  by  which  the  metal 
entered  the  mold  and  was  led  to  the  various  places 
to  be  filled. 

spray-drain,  s. 

Agric. :  A  drain  formed  by  burying  the  sprays  of 
trees  in  the  earth,  which  keeps  open  a  channel. 
Much  used  in  grass  lands. 

spray-work,  s.  A  method  of  decoration  in  which 
sprays  and  ferns  are  fastened  on  the  material  to  be 
treated,  over  which  marking-ink,  liquid  Indian  ink 
or  sepia,  is  sprinkled  by  means  of  a  fine-bristled 
tooth-brush  dipped  into  the  coloring  matter  and 
then  rubbed  lightly  to  and  fro  across  the  large 
U>eth  of  a  dressing-comb. 

spray,  v.  t.  [SPRAY  (1),  «.)  To  let  fall  in  the 
form  of  spray.  (Annandale.) 

'spray  -ef ,  «.  [Eng.  spray  (2),  s. ; -ry.]  Full  of 
sprays  or  twigs  ;  laden  with  sprays  or  twigs. 

spreacli  -$T-f  (ch  guttural),*.    [SPHECHERY.] 

spread,  'sprede,  *sprad  (past  tense  'sprad, 
*xpradde,  spread,  *spred,  *spredde,  pa.  par.  *sprad, 
spread,  *spred),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.*pr<Ed«n=to  extend, 
to  spread  out;  cogn,  with  Dut.spre*den  =  tospread, 
to  scatter ;  Low  Ger.  spreden,  spreen .  sprein ;  Ger. 

reiten;    Danish  sprede;    Sw,    sprida;   Sw.  dial. 

rita.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  extend  in  length  and  breadth,  or  in  breadth 
inly;  to  stretch  or  expand  out  to  a  broader  sur- 
ace.     (2  Samuel  xxi.  10.) 

2.  To  open,  to  unfurl;  to  stretch  or  extend  out. 
(Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  ii.  3.) 

*3.  To  scatter,  to  disperse;  to  cause  to  disperse. 
"Was  neuer  in  alle  his  lyue  ther  fadere  ore  so  glad, 
Als  whan  he  sauh  his  sons  tuo,  the  paiens  force  to 
sprad."  Robert  de  Bntnne,  p.  IS. 

4.  To  scatter  over  a  large  surface;  to  strew. 
"The  spreading  of  mucke,  and  mingling  with  it  the 

nold  of  a  land." — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  ivii.,  ch.  ix. 

5.  To  cover  by  extending  something  over;  to  over- 
ipread.    (Isaiah  xl.  19.) 

6.  To  extend  over,  to  cover ;  to  overspread. 

"Of  plate  of  golde  a  berde  he  had, 
The  whiche  his  brest  all  ouer  spradd." 

Cower:  C.  A.,  v. 

7.  To  extend ;  to  shoot  to  a  greater  length  in  every 
direction ;  to  reach  out,  to  put  forth,  to  stretch 
•jut.     (1  Kings  viii.  54.) 

8.  To  divulge,  to  publish ;  to  cause  to  be  more 
ridely  or  extensively  known,  as  news  or  fame;  to 
'sseminate.     (Matthew  ix.  31.) 

"They,  when  departed,  spread  abroad  his  fame  in  all 
lat  country." — Matthew  ix.  81. 

9.  To  propagate;  to  cause  to  affect  greater  num- 
bers. 

"The  risk  of  spreading  the  disease  by  the  agency  of 
the  blood."— Field,  Feb.  12,  1887. 

10.  To  emit,  to  diffuse,  to  give  out,  as  emanations 
or  effluvia. 

11.  To  set  and  furnish  with  provisions ;   as,  to 
spread  a  table. 

1  Usually  followed  in  most  of  its  senses  by 
abroad,  up,  over,  or  some  other  preposition. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  extended  in  length  and  breadth  in  all 
directions  :  to  be  expanded  to  a  broader  surface  or 
extent ;  to  be  extended  or  stretched  out. 

"  Her  barbarous  sons    .     .     .    spread 
Beneath  Gibraltar  to  the  Lybian  sands." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  354. 

2.  To  be  propagated,  published,   circulated,   or 
made  known  more  extensively ;  as,  a  report  spreads. 

3.  To  be  propagated  from  one  to  another. 

"  Lest  his  infection  spread  further." 

Shakesp.:  CorMaaus,  Hi.  1. 
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1  Things  may  spread  in  one  direction,  or  at  least 
without  separation;    but   they  disperse   in    many 


v.... iff  which  occupies , 

whether  by  a  direct  separation  of  its  parts,  or  by  an 
accession  to  the  substance;  but  to  expand  is  to 
spread  by  means  of  separating  or  unfolding  the 
parts.  Evils  spread,  and  reports  sjyread:  the  mind 
expand*,  and  prospects  expand;  knowledge  diff  uses 
itself,  or  cheerfulness  is  diffused  throughout  the 
company.  To  spread  is  to  extend  to  an  indefinite 
width ;  to  circulate  is  to  spread  within  a  circle ; 
thus  news  spreads  through  a  country;  but  a  story 
circulates  in  a  village,  or  from  house  to  house,  or  a 
report  is  circulated  in  the  neighborhood.  Spread 
and  circulate  are  the  acts  of  persons  or  things ; 
propagate  and  disseminate  are  the  acts  of  persons 
only.  '  (Crabb.) 

spread, «.    [SPREAD,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  spreading;  the  state  of  being  spread  ; 
extent,  compass,  diffusion,  dissemination;  as,  the 
spread  of  knowledge. 

2.  Expansion  of  parts. 

"  No  flower  hath  that  kind  of  spread  that  the  woodbine 
hath."— Bacon.-  Nat.  Hist.,  %  676. 

3.  A  cloth  used  as  a  cover ;  as,  a  bod-spread. 

4.  A  table  as  spread  and  furnished  with  provis- 
ions;  hence,  a  feast.    (Colloq.) 

"  To  judge  from  the  spread 

On  the  board,  you'd  have  said 

That  the  '  partie  quarree  '  had  like  aldermen  fed." 
Barltam:  Ingoldtby  Legends  j  Lord  of  Toulouse. 
II.  Stock  Exchange:  The  privilege  of  demanding 
shares  of  stock  at  a  certain  price,  or  of  delivering 
shares  of  stock  at  another  price,  within  a  certain 
time  agreed  on. 

spread-eagle,  v.  trans.  To  scatter  and  leave  far 
behind. 

"  Caltha  spread-eagled  her  field  a  long  way  from  home." 
— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

spread-eagle, ».  &  a. 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Cookery:  A  fowl  split  open,  broiled,  and  served 
with  mushrooms. 

2.  Her. :  An  eagle  displayed,  or  an  eagle  having 
the  wings  and  legs  extended  on  each  side  of  the 
body.    [DISMAYED.] 

3.  Skating:    A  figure    somewhat  resembling   an 
Eagle  Displayed  [2J. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Pretentious,  boastful,  pompous, 
bombastic ;  as,  a  spread-eagle  speech. 

'spread-eagleism,  «.  The  state  of  being  boast- 
ful or  bombastic  ;  bombast. 

"  A  fact  resented  by  the  spread-eagleism  of  the  place  in 
journalistic  '  leaders  "—London  Daily  Telegraph. 

spread  -Sr,  ».    [Eng.  spread,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  spreads,  extends,  ex- 
pands, or  propagates. 

"  If  their  child  be  not  such  a  speedy  tprrantr  and 
brancher,  like  the  vine." — Reliquiae  Wottoniana-,  p.  77. 

2.  One  who  divulges,  circulates,  or  disseminates ; 
a  disseminator. 

These  he  designs  for  the  spreaders  of  his  religion."— 
Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  3. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Flax-manuf.:  A  machine  in  which  the  stricks 
of  line,  fresh  from  the  heckle,  are  drawn  out  and 
combined  so  as  to  make  a  sliver,  and  eventually  a 
rover,  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  spinning-machine. 

2.  A  device  for  flattening  and  spreading  the  jet 
from  a  hose-pipe. 

3.  Vehicles:  A  stick  which  stretches   apart  the 
ends  of  a  chain  to  which  the  single-trees  are  at- 
tached. 

spread    Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SPREAD,  v.] 

spreadlng-frame,  s.    [DRAWING-FRAME.] 

spreadlng-furnace,  «. 

Glass. :  A  heated  chamber  in  which  cracked  cylin- 
ders of  sheet-glass  are  laid  in  order  to  spread  out 
into  sheets. 

spreading-machine,  s. 

Cotfon-manufact. :  A  machine  in  which  cotton  is 
formed  into  a  continuous  band  ready  for  carding. 

spreadlng-oven,  s.    [FLATTENING-FURNACE.] 

spreadlng-plate,  s.    [FLATTING-HEARTH.] 

'spread  -Ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  spreading ;  -ly.~\  In 
a  spreading  manner,  increasingly. 

"The  best  times  were  spreadingly  infected."— Milton: 
Reform,  in  England,  bk.  i. 


spright 

spreagh  (<l/i  guttural) ,  spreath,  xiibnt.  [  Irish  and 
Gael.»preirt/»=cattle.  |  ('.-itlli-;  hence,  prey,  booty. 
(Scotch.) 

"Ye  had  better  stick  to  your  auld  trade  o' theft-boot, 
black-mail,  tprtafflU."—Soottl  Holt  Una,  ch.  niii. 

sprSagh  e"r  Ie,  spreach  er-f ,  sprech -er  le, 
sprech  ei-f  (ah,  ch  guttural),  subst.  [SPREAGH.] 
( 'attic-lifting,  prey-driving;  small  spoil;  paltry 
booty  of  small  articles.  (Scotch.) 

"It  is  unspeakable  the  quantity  of  useless  spreachery 
which    they    have    collected    on    their    inarch." — >'<•<>/? 
H'n  i-'  rti'ti,  ch.  xli. 

spreat,  s.    [SPRAT  (2).] 

spreck-led  (led  us  eld),  adject.  [SPECKLED.] 
Speckled,  spotted.  (Scotch.) 

spree,  ».  [Irish  s»re  =  a  spark,  flash  of  fire,  ani- 
mation, spirit;  Gael.  »pra»V=vigor,  exertion. J  A 
merry  frolic,  especially  a  drunken  frolic  or  bout;  a 
carousal.  (Colloq.) 

spree,  v.  i.  [SPREE,  nubn/.]  To  indulge  in  sprees. 
(Collog.) 

"  He  was  always  of  the  devil-may-care  sort,  fond  of 
s/Mvr/uy  about  and  lively  company." — London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

*sprenge,  i;  t.   [\.S.nprengan;  sprencan;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  sprenkelen=  to  sprinkle ;  Ger.  sprenkeln.] 
(SPRINKLE,  r.]    To  sprinkle,  to  scatter,  to  disperse. 
"All  the  ground  with  purple  bloud  was  epreiif." 

fipeuser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  18. 

Spreng  -el,  «•  [C.  K.  Sprengcl  (1766-1833),  phy- 
sician and  professor  of  botany  at  Halle.]  (See 
compound.) 

Sprengel's  air-pump,  s.    |  AIR-PUMP.] 

*spreu-sld  -a-ny,  s.   [A  corrupt,  of  Peucedanum 

(q.  v.).] 

fsprew  (ew  as  8),  subst.     A  popular  name  for 
Thrush;  a  disease  of  infancy.    [SpROO.] 
sprey,  a.    [SPRY.]    Spruce,  spry.    (Prov.) 
sprig,  *sprigge,  s.  &  a.    [A.  S.  «prec=a  spray,  a 
twig  (Somner) ;  cogn.  with  Icel.sprefc=astick  ;  Low 
Ger.  sprikk=a  sprig,  a  twig ;  Dan.  spray-a  spray.] 

[SPRAY  (2).] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  rod  for  punishing  children,  a  stick.  (Piers 
Plowman,  vi.  139.) 

2.  A  small  shoot,  branch,  or  twig  of  a  tree;  a 
spray.    (Thomson:  Spring,  651.) 

3.  A  representation  of  a  sprig  or  spray ;  a  small, 
isolated  ornament  of  the  nature  of  a  branch,  woven 
or  printed  on  textile  fabrics. 

4.  An  offshoot,  a  scion,  a  slip,  a  youth  ;  generally 
used  in  disparagement;  as,  a  sprig  of  nobility. 

5.  A  small  brad. 

6.  A  brad  or  triangular  piece  of  tin  plate  to  con- 
fine a  pane  of  glass  in  a  sash  until  the  putty  dries. 

II.  Naut . :  An  eyebolt  with  a  barbed  shank. 
*B.  As  adj. :  Smart,  well-trimmed. 

"  He  wears  his  beard  so  sprig." 
Cotton:  Burlesque  upon  Burlesque,  p.  23*1 

Sprlg-bOlt,  S.      [RAG-BOLT.] 

'sprig-crystal,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"In  perpendicular  fissures,  crystal  is  found  in  form  of 
an  hexangular  column,  adhering  at  one  end  to  the  stone, 
and  near  the  other  lessening  gradually,  till  it  terminates 
in  a  point:  this  is  called  by  lapidaries  sprig  or  rock. 
crystal." —  Woodward. 

sprig,  r.  t.    [SPRIG,  «.] 

1.  To  mark,  ornament,  or  work  with  sprigs. 

"  He  became  the  possessor  of  a  certain  bottle-greent 
coat  with  bright  buttons,  and  a  sprigged  satin  waistcoat." 
—London  Dailil  Telegraph. 

2.  To  drive  sprigs  into. 

*sprlg-g#,  11.  [Eng.  sprig,  s. ;•;/.]  Full  of  or 
abounding  with  sprigs  or  small  branches. 

spright  (ah  silent),  subst.  [A  corrupt  spelling  of 
sprite  (a.,  v.).] 

*1.  A  spirit,  a  shade,  a  soul ;  an  incorporeal  agent. 

"And  forth  hecald  out  of  deepe  darkness  dredd. 

Legions  of  uprights." — Spenser:  F.  Q.,  1.  i.  38. 

t2.  An  elf,  goblin,  or  fairy;  a  sprite. 

"  In  likeness  of  a  page  appeared  a  spright." 

Iloole:  Orlando  Furioso,  bk.  ii. 

*3.  Power  which  gives  cheerfulness  or  courage ; 
spirit. 

"  See,  he  gathers  up  his  spright 
And  begins  to  hunt  for  life." 
Beaum.  <t  Viet.:  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  iv.  1. 

*4.  Mood,  disposition  or  condition  of  mind,  tem- 
per. 

"Intending  weariness  with  heavy  spright." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  121. 

*5.  An  artow. 

"We  have  in  use  for  sea-fights  short  arrows  called 
sprights,  without  any  other  heads  save  wood  sharpened; 
which  were  discharged  put  of  muskets,  and  would  pierces 
through  the  sides  of  ships  where  a  bullet  would  not." — 
Bacon:  Natural  History. 


Mil,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,    cell,    chorus,     chin,    bench;    go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,    Xenophon,     exist,   ph  =  f. 
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spright 

*sprlght  (gh  silent),  v.  t.  [SPEIGHT,  subst.]  To 
haunt,  as  with  a  spright. 

"I  am  spriyhtfd  with  a  fool." 

Sltakc*iJ.:  Cymbelhtf,  ii.  3. 

•spright -f  ul  (ah  silent),  adj.  [Eng.  tpriiiht: 
-/«/[/).]  Sprightly,  lively,  brisk,  gay,  nimble,  vigor- 
ous. 

"Venus,  redress  a  wrong  that's  done 
By  that  young  sprightful  boy,  thy  son." 

Cartteright :  To  Feints. 

•spright  -f  ul~l#  (fih  silent) ,  adt:  [Eng.  tprigM- 
fu.1;  -ly.]  In  a  sprightful  or  sprightly  manner; 
briskly,  rigorously,  with  spirit. 

"  Norfolk,  iprlgktfMtty  and  bold, 
Stays  but  the  summoiiu  of  the  appellant's  trumpet." 
Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  i.  3. 

•spright  -f  ul-nSss  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  spright- 
ful; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  spright- 
ful ;  sprightliness,  liveliness. 

•spright -less  (oft  silent),  <l.  [English  spright; 
•less.]  Destitute  of  spirit  or  vivacitj • ;  dull,  dispir- 
ited. 

"Are  you  grown 

Benumbed  with  fear,  or  virtue's  sprightless  cold?'* 

Coieley. 

spright  -ll-ness  (gh  silent),*.  [Eng.  sprightly; 
-ness.]  The  quality  orstate  of  being  sprightly ;  live- 
liness, vivacity,  gayety,  briskness. 

**  Youth  has  a  gprightliiiess  and  flre  to  boast, 
That  in  the  valley  of  decline  are  lost." 

Cotffper:  Conversation,  635. 

spright  -ly1  (gh  silent),  a.    [Eng.  spright;  -fy.] 
*1.  Having    the   qualities   or    appearance   of    a 
spright  or  spirit, 

41  With  other  sprightly  shows  of  mine  own  kindred." 
Shakesp.;  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

2.  Lively,  spirited,  gay,  brisk,  nimble,  animated, 
vivacious. 

"The  lyre  rejoins  the  sprightly  lay." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  i.  530. 

^f  Used  by  Shakespeare  adverbially. 

"Address  yourself  to  entertain  them  uprightly." 
Shakesp.:   Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

spring,  *sprynge  (past  tense  sprang,  *sprong, 
*spronge1  sprung,  pass.  par.  *spronge,  *sprongen, 
sprung,  *sprungen),  t*.  i.  A  t.  [A.  S.  springan, 
sprincan  (pa.  t.sprung,  spranc,  pa.  par.  sprungen), 
cogn.  with  Dut.  springen  (pa.  t.  sprong,  pa.  par. 
fjesprongen) ;  Icel.  springa—in  burst,  to  split;  Sw. 
springa;  Dau.  springe;  (jer.springen;  Svr.spranga 
=  to  cause  to  burst.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  rise  or  come  forth  as  out  of  the  ground ;  to 
shoot  up,  out,  or  forth ;  to  begin  to  appear ;  to  come 
to  light  or  existence  j  to  issue  into  sight  or  knowl- 
edge.   {Usually  applied  to  any  manner  of  growing, 
rising,  or  appearing,  as  of  a  stream  from  its  source, 
a  plant  from  seed.) 

"But  othire  seed  is  felden  in  to  stony  placis  .  .  . 
and  anoon  thei  sprungen  up."  —  Wycliffe:  Matthew  xiii. 

2.  To  issue,  to  proceed ;  to  take  or  have  origin  or 
beginning,  as  from  parents,  ancestors,  country,  or 
the  like. 

"What  stock  he  springs  of." 

Shakesp.:  Coriulannif,  ii.  3. 

3.  To  result,  as  from    a  cause,  motive,  reason, 
principle,  or  the  like  ;  to  originate. 

"  Whence  springs  this  deep  despair?  " 

Shakesp.;  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  3. 

4.  To  leap,  to  bound,  to  jump. 

"Away  hespri'ups." — Shakesp.:   Venus  and  ,4  (four's,  258, 

5.  To   start    up    or    rise   suddenly,   as    from   a 
covert,  &c. 

"  A  covey  of  partridges  springing  in  our  front,  put  our 

infantry  in  disorder." — Addison. 

6.  To   fly   back,  to   start,  as   a  bow  when  bent 
springs  back  by  its  elasticity. 

7.  To  shoot;  to  issue  suddenly  and  with  violence. 
"Then  shook  the  sacred  shrine,  and  sudden  light 

Sprung  thro*  the  vaulted  roof,  and  made  the  temple 
bright."  Dryden:  Palamon  and  Aroite,  iii.  266. 

*8.  To  thrive,  to  grow, 

"What  makes  all  this  but  Jupiter  the  king. 
At  whose  command  we  peritth  and  we  spring  f" 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  1,082. 

9.  To  warp ;  to  become  warped  or  bent  from  a 
straight  or  plane  surface,  as  timber  in  seasoning. 

B.  Transitive:  ' 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  cause  to  start  or  rise  suddenly ;  to  start  or 
rouse,  as  game. 

"  The  too  much  praise    .     .     . 
Could  not  but  spring  up  blushes  in  my  cheeks." 

Massinger:  Part,  of  Love,  v.  1. 

2.  To  cause  to  explode  or  burst ;  to  discharge. 

"  Our  miners  discovered  several  of  the  enemies'  mines, 
who  have  sprung  divers  others  which  did  little  execu- 
tion."— Tatler. 
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3.  To  cause  to  open ;  as,  to  spring  a  leak. 

4.  To  crack;  to  bend  or  strain,  so  as  to  crack  or 
Split, 

"The  Genesta  has  broken  her  bowsprit  off  short  .  .  . 
if  she  has  not  also  sprung  her  topmast."—  Lundun  Daily 
Tfli''jnti>h. 

5.  To  cause  to  close  suddenly,  or  come  together 
violently,  as  the  parts  of  an  instrument  which  are 
acted  upon  by  a  spring ;  as,  to  spring  :\  trap. 

6.  To  bend  by  force,  as  something  stiff  or  strong ; 
to  insert,  as  a  beam  iu  a  place  too  short  for  it,  by 
bending  it  so  as  to  bring  the  ends  nearer  together, 
and    allowing    it    to   straighten     when    in    place. 
(Usually  with  in;   as,  to  spring  in  a  slat  or  bar.) 
(Goodrich.) 

*7.  To  leap  over ;  to  jump  ;  to  pass  by  leaping. 
"To  spring  the  fence,  to  rein  the  prancing  steed." 

Thomson, 

II.  Arch. :  To  commence  from  an  abutment  or 
pier ;  as,  to  spring  an  arch. 

1T  (1)  To  spring  a  butt: 

Naut.:  To  loosen  the  end  of  a  plank  in  a  ship's 
bottom. 

(2)  To  spring  at:  To  leap  toward;  to  attempt  to 
seize  with  a  spring. 

(3)  To  spring  forth:  To  leap  out;  to  rush  out. 

(4)  To  spring  in :  To  rush  in  ;  to  enter  with  a  leap 
or  in  haste. 

f5)  To  spring  on  (or  upon) : 

(a)  Lit. :  To  leap  on  or  upon ;  to  rush  on  hastily 
and  violently. 

(6)  Fig. :  To  produce  quickly  or  unexpectedly. 

"Such  a  man  is  not  likely  to  spring  upon  his  associates 
and  allies  a  scheme  of  English  surrender  to  Irish  de- 
mands."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

(6)  To  spring  the  luff: 

Naut.:  To  yield  to  the  helm,  and  sail  nearer  to 
the  wind  than  before.    (Said  of  a  ship.) 
spring,  *spryng,  *sprynge,  s.    [SPRING,  i\] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  leap,  a  bound ;  a  sudden  effort  or  struggle. 

"A  very  hunter  did  I  rush 
Upon  the  prey:  with  leaps  and  springs." 

Wordsworth;   To  a  Butterfly. 

2.  A  flying  back  ;  the  resistance  of  a  body  recover- 
ing its  former  state  by  its  elastic  power;  as,  the 
spring  of  a  bow. 

3.  Elastic  power  or  force ;  elasticity. 

"In  adult  persons,  when  the  fibers  cannot  any  more 
yield,  they  must  break,  or  lose  their  spring," — Art>utiut<if. 

4.  An  elastic  substance  of  any   kind,  having  the 
power  of  recovering,  by  its  elasticity,  its  natural 
state,  after  being  bent  or  otherwise  forced,  inter- 
posed between  two  objects,  in  order  to  impart  or 
check  motion  or  permit  them  to  yield  relatively  to 
each  other.   Springs  are  made  of  various  materials, 
as  india-rubber,  strips  of  wire  or  steel  coiled  spi- 
rally,  steel  rods  or  plates,  &c.,  and  are  used  for 
many  purposes ;  as,  for  diminishing  concussion  in 
carnages,  for  motive  power,  acting  through  the 
tendency  of  a  metallic  coil  to  unwind  itself,  as  in 
clocks  and  watches;  to  measure  weight  a*d  other 
forces  as  in  the  spring-balance,   Ac.    Springs  of 
coiled  wire  are  much  used  for  balances,  for  chair  and 
sofa  cushions  and  backs,  mattresses,  and  in  various 
other  domestic  applications  where  no  great  amount 
of  strength  is  required. 

"The  spring  must  be  made  of  good  steel,  well  tem- 
pered; and  the  wider  the  two  ends  of  the  spring  stand 
asunder,  the  milder  it  throws  the  chape  of  the  vise  open." 
— AfuJTou;  Mechanical  Exercises. 

5.  Any  active  power;   that  by  which  action  or 
motion  is  produced  or  propagated. 

"  Nature  is  the  same,  and  man  is  the  same,  has  the  same 
affections  and  passions,  and  the  same  springs  that  give 
them  motion.—  Rymer. 

6.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

*~  Often  used  adjectively,  as  spring  water. 

7.  Any  source  of  supply ;  source,  origin ;  that  from 
which  anything  springs  or  is  derived;  a  source  of 
supply. 

"Philosophy  and  science,  and  the  springs 
Of  wonder,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  world." 

Byron.-  Manfred,  i,  1. 

8.  One  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year;  thatseason 
in  which  plants  begin  to  spring  and  vegetate;  the 
vernal  season.     In  the  northern  hemisphere  the 
spring  season  begins  about  March  21,  when  the  sun 
enters  the  sign  of  Aries,  and  ends  about  June  22,  at 
the  time  of  the  summer  solstice.    Popularly,  how- 
ever, spring  is  considered  to  begin  in  February  or 
March,  and  end  in  April  or  May. 

"Spring  is  here  with  leaf  and  grass." 

Tennyson:  The  Window,  128. 

9.  Hence,  the  beginning  or  freshest  part  of  any 
state  or  time ;  the  early  part. 

"  Our  love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  102. 

10.  A  yoang  shoot,  a  bud. 

"Where  the  new  spring  first  shooteth  forth."— P.  Hol- 
land: Pliny,  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  xxi. 
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11.  A  plant,  a  young  tree  ;  also  a  grove  of  tree*  ;  a 
small  shrubbery. 

"In  yonder  spring  of  roses."—  Milton:  P.  L,,  ii.  218. 

12.  Specifically  applied  to  a  white  thorn.    (Prov.) 
"They  are  commonly  erected    upon  the  top  of  new 

banks,  until  the  spring  has  grown  strong1  enough  to  pro- 
tect it."—  Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

*13.  A  youth,  a  springal. 

"The  one  his  bow  and  shafts,  the  other  spring 
A  burning  tead  about  his  head  did  move." 

->'//<•  »NOV    M'i/»fi"tnH>S. 

*14.  A  race,  a  family. 
15.  A  flock  (of  teal). 

"Presently  surprising  a  spring  of  teal  with  good  effects 
on  our  bag."—  London  Daily  Telegniph. 

*lti.  That  which  causes  one.  to  spring  ;  specifically, 
a  lively,  quick,  and  cheerful  tune. 

"He  play'd  a  spring  and  danc'd  it  round 
Below  the  gallows-tree." 

Burns:  McPherson'a  Fnrewell. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Nautical: 

*(1)  A  leak;  the  starting  of  a  plank;  an  opening 
in  a  seam. 

"  Where  her  springs  are,  her  leaks  and  how  to  stop  *em.*' 
Ben  Jonson.-  Catiline,  iii.  1. 

(2)  A  crack  iu  a  mast  or  yard,  running  obliquely 
or  transversely. 

(3)  A  rope  or  hawser  passed  from  the  stern  of  a 
ship  and  made  fast  to  the  cable  on  the  anchor  from 
the  bow,  by  which  she  is  riding.    The  object,  is  to 
bring  the  broadside  to  bear  in  any  direction. 

(4)  A  chock  on  a  cable  while  unshackling  it. 

(5)  A  rope  extending  diagonally  from  the,  stern  of 
one  ship  to  the  head  of  another,  to  make  one  ship 
sheer  off  to  a  greater  distance. 

2.  Phys.  Geog.  <£  Geol.:  An  overflow  of  water  or 
other  liquid.    When  rain  falls  on  a  porous  eoil  it  is 
rapidly  absorbed,  the  surface  of  the  soil  being  soon 
again  dry.    Meanwhile,  the  water  has  percolated 
downward  till  it  has,  at  a  greater  or  less  depth, 
been  intercepted  by  an  impervious  stratum,  where 
it  gradually  forms  a  reservoir.    It  then  presses  with 
great  force  laterally,  and  a  system  of  subterranean 
drainage  is  established.    If  the  impervious  stratum 
be  some  distance  up  a  hillside,  the  water  finds  its 
way  out,  not,  however,  all  along  the  stratum,  fur 
the  existence  of  reirts,  fissures,  and   inequalities 
confines  it  to  a  few  spots.    If  the  reservoir  be  on  an 
elevation  and  a  boring  be  made  on  a  lower  level  to 
any  of  the  branches  leading  from  it,  the  water  will 
rise  in  the  bore  to  the  surface  and  shoot  up  into  the 
air  to  a  height  proportional  to  the  pressure  from 
the  reservoir,  as  an  Artesian  well  (q.v.t,  which  is 
akin  to  a  spring.    Springs  are  of  two  kinds,  land 
and  perennial  springs,  the  former  existing  whore 
there  is  a  porous  soil  with  an  impervious  subsoil, 
the  latter  deriving  their  waters  from  deeper  sources. 
Perennial  springs  include  thermal  springs  and  gey- 
sers.   [INTERMITTENT-SPRING.  ]    Sometimes  s  print's 
contain  much  earthy  material;  thus  there  are  cal- 
careous, sulphureous  and  gypseous,  siliceous,  fer- 
ruginous, saline,  carbonated  and  petroleum  springs. 
They  are  then  called  mineral  springs. 

IT  (1)  Spring  of  pork  :  The  lower  part  of  the  fore- 
quarter,  which  is  divided  from  the  neck  and  has 
the  leg  and  foot  without  the  shoulder.  (Beaum,  rf- 
Flet.:  Prophetess.) 

*(2)  Spring  of  the  day  :  The  dawn,  dawning. 

"  About  the  spring  of  the  day,  Samuel  culled  Saul  to  the 
top  of  the  house."—  1  Samuel,  ix.  -•'•. 

spring-back,  s. 

Bookbinding:  A  mode  of  binding  in  which  a 
spring  in  the  oack  throws  up  the  folded  edge  so  as 
to  make  the  leaves  lie  flat. 

spring-balance,  subst.  A  balance  in  which  the 
weight  of  an  object  is  determined  from  the  tension 
or  compression  of  a  spring  provided  with  an  index 
and  scale.  In  the  ordinary 
form  (A)  the  spring  is  spiral 
and  inclosed  in  a  cylindrical 
box,  at  whose  upper  end  is  a 
suspending  ring.  The  hook 
from  which  the  object  to  bo 
weighed  is  suspended  is  con- 
nected by  a  rod  to  a  piston 
above  the  spring,  so  that  the 
weight  has  the  effect  of  con- 
densing the  spring,  a  finger  on 
the  rod  projecting  through  a 
long  slot  in  the  case  and  indi- 
cating the  weight  upon  a 
graduated  and  numbered  scale.  Another  (B)  is  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  C,  the  upper  end  being  sus- 
pended by  a  ring,  and  the  lower  end  affording 
attachment  for  the  hook  whereby  the  object  is  sus- 
pended. As  the  bow  opens  a  finger  traverses  a 
graduated  arc  and  registers  the  weight. 

Spring-balance  valve  : 

Steam:  A  spiral  spring  weighing-balance,  with  ;m 
index  and  pointer  attached  to  the  end  of  tin-  1<  ,>i 
by  which  the  pressure  upon  the  safety-valve  is  ad- 
justed. 
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spring-beam 

spring-beam, «. 

1.  Shipbuilding:  The  fore-and-aft  timber  uniting 
the  outer  ends  of  the  paddle-box  beams.    [SPON- 

2.  Mach. :  An  elastic  bar  at  the  top  of  a  tilt-ham- 
mer, mortising-machine,  or  jig-saw,  to  accelerate 
the  fall  or  give  the   return   motion,    as    the   case 
may  be. 

3.  Carp.:  A  beam  stretching  across  a  barn  with- 
out a  central  support,  so  as  to  leave  the  two  bents 
of  the  barn-floor  free  for  various  uses. 

spring-beauty,  s. 

Bot.:  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Claytonia. 

spring-beetle,  s.    [CLICK-BEETLE.] 

spring-bell,  s. 

Bot.:  Sisyrinchiuin  grandiflorum. 

spring-block,  s. 

Naut. :  \  common  block  or  dead-eye  connected  to 
a  ring-bolt  by  a  spiral  sprine.  It  is  attached  to  the 
sheets,  so  as  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity 
and  assist  the  vessel  in  sailing. 

spring-board,  s.  An  elastic  board  used  in  vault- 
ing. 

spring-bok,  spring-boo,  «.    [SPRINGBOK.] 

spring-box,  s.  The  barrel  containing  the  spring 
in  any  piece  of  mechanism. 

spring-carriage,  8.  A  wheeled  carriage  mounted 
on  springs. 

spring-cart,  s.   A  light  cart  mounted  on  springs. 

spring-coupling,  subst.  A  connecting  device  be- 
tween cars,  for  attaching  the  draft-team  to  street- 
cars, &c. 

spring-crocus,  s. 

Botany:  Crocus  vernus,  which  flowers  in  spring. 
(CROCDS.] 

spring-faucet,  s.  A  faucet  which  is  closed  by  a 
spring  when  the  opening  force  is  withdrawn. 

spring-feed,  e.    Herbage  produced  in  the  spring. 

spring-forelock,  s.  A  cotter-key  whose  entering 
end  springs  apart  to  keep  it  from  accidentally 
"withdrawing. 

•spring-garden,  s.  A  garden  where  concealed 
springs  are  made  to  spout  jets  of  water  upon  the 
visitors. 

spring-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Anthoxanthum  odoratum.  and  the  genus 
Anthoxanthnm.  [VERNAL-GRASS.] 

spring-gun,  s.  A  gun  which  is  fired  by  the  stum- 
bling of  a  trespasser  upon  it  or  against  a  wire  con- 
nected with  the  trigger.  They  were  formerly  set  in 
plantations  and  preserves. 

"  At  that  time  no  statute  had  been  passed  making  the 
_  9  of  spring-guns  a  legal  offense."— A'o(e«  and  Queries, 
March  19,  1877,  p.  221. 

spring-haas,  s. 

ZoOl. :  The  Dutch  name  for   the  Jumping  Hare 
<q.  v.).    Used  also  by  settlers  at  the  Cape, 
spring-halt,  s.  The  same  as  STRiXG-HALT(q.  v.). 

"Spring-halt  reigned  amongst  them." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  3. 

spring-head,  s. 

1.  The  head  or  source  of  a  spring;  hence,  a  fount- 
ain, source,  or  origin.    (Lit.  &  Fig.) 

"The  spring-head  of  charity,"— Atterbury:  Sermons, 
nl.  i.,  ser.  2. 

2.  A  box,  clutch,  or  connection  at  the  point  of 
contact  of  the  outer  ends  of  an  elliptic  spring. 

•spring-headed,  «.  Having  heads  that  spout  or 
spring  afresh. 

"Spring-headed  hydres;  and  sea-shouldring  whales." 
Spenser:  F.  «.,  II.  iii.  23. 

spring-hinge,  s.  A  hinge  provided  with  a  spring 
to  shut  it  after  the  door  to  which  it  is  attached  is 
opened. 

spring-hook,  8. 

Steam-eng.:  One  of  the  hooks  fixing  the  driving- 
wheel  spring  to  the  frame  of  a  locomotive  engine. 

spring- latch,  s.  A  latch  that  snaps  into  the 
keeper  after  yielding  to  the  pressure  against  it. 

spring-line,  s.  In  a  pontoon-bridge,  a  line  pass- 
ing diagonally  from  one  pontoon  to  another. 

spring-lock,  s. 

Locksmith. :  A  lock  in  which  the  bolt  slips  back 
when  the  catch  or  hasp  is  applied,  and  returns  by  a 
spring  to  engage  the  hasp,  catch,  or  staple. 

spring-mattress,  s.  A  mattress  having  metallic 
springs  beneath  the  hair  or  moss  filling. 

spring-pin,  s. 

Locomotive:  A  rod  between  the  springs  and  axle- 
boxes,  to  regulate  the  pressure  on  the  axles. 
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spring-rye,  »,    Rye  that  is  sown  in  the  spring. 

spring-searcher,  s.    [SEARCHER,  s.,  II.  1.] 

spring-stay,  s. 

Naut. :  A  preventer  stay,  used  to  assist  a  princi- 
pal stay. 

spring-tails,  ».  />/. 

Entom. :  The  Collembola  (q.  v.). 

spring  take-up,  s. 

Knitting :  An  elastic  finger,  fixed  to  the  needle- 
carrier,  to  take  up  the  slack  yarn  at  the  end  of  each 
stroke. 

spring-tide,  «. 

1.  The  time  or  season  of  spring;  spring-time. 

2.  (PI.):  The  tides  at  the  time  of   the  new  and 
full  moon.     At  these  times  the  sun  and  moon  are  in 
a  straight  lino  with  the  earth,  and  their  joint  effect 
in   raising  the  water  of  the  ocean  is  at  a  maxi- 
mum, and  the  tides  are  consequently  the  highest. 
(Braitde  <t  Cox.) 

"As  the  sprinti-tiilm,  with  heavy  splash, 
From  the  cliffs  invading  dash." 

Myron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  v.  24. 

spring-time,  s.  The  time  or  season  of  spring; 
spring. 

"In  sprina-1/iiir,  when  the  sun  with  Taurus  rides." 
.1/iJ/uii.-  P.  L.,  i.  769. 

spring-tool,  s. 

Glass:  The  light  tongs  of  the  glass-blower,  where- 
by handles  and  light  objects  are  grasped, 
spring-trap,  8. 

1.  A  trap  whose  falling  bar  or  door  is  operated  by 
a  spring  as  soon  as  the  detent  is  released  by  any 
animal  tampering  with  the  bait. 

2.  A  form  of  steam-trap, 
spring-usher, «. 

Entom.:  A  European  geometer  moth,  Hyberuia 
leucophearia.  The  female  is  apterous. 

spring-valve,  s.  A  valve  which  is  held  to  its 
seat  by  a  spring,  except  as  temporarily  depressed 
by  the  hand  to  allow  the  flow  of  water. 

spring-water,  *.  Water  issuing  from  a  spring, 
as  distinguished  from  rain-water,  river-water,  &c. 

spring-wheat,  8.  A  species  of  wheat  to  be  sown 
in  the  spring. 

•sprln-gal  (i),  *sprln-gall  (l),  *sprln-gald 
(l),s.  f  Prob.  from  spring,  and  a((J=old.]  A  youth; 
an  active  young  man. 

"  Then  came  two  springals  of  full  tender  yeares." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  X.  6. 

*sprln  -gal  (2),«sprln  -gall  (2),  *sprln-gale(2), 
«.  [O.  Fr.  eapringale.] 

Old  War:  An  ancient  form  of  military  weapon 
for  hurling  stones,  arrows,  pieces  of  iron,  &c. 

"  And  this  castell  was  set  hetw«»«-the  tonne  and  the  sot 
and  was  well  forty  tied  with  springalles,  hombardes,  boues. 
and  other  artillery." — Berners:  Froissart;  Cronyclc,  vol. 
i.,  ch.  cxliv. 

spring  -b5k,  s.  [Eng.  spring,  and  Dut.  6oc=a 
buck,  a  goat.  (See  extract.)] 

ZoOl. :  Antilope  euchore,  an  antelope  exceedingly 
common  in  South  Africa.  It  is  about  thirty  inches 
high,  the  horns  lyrate,  very  small  in  the  female; 
color  yellowish  dun,  white  beneath.  Two  curious 
folds  of  skin  ascend  from  the  root  of  the  tail,  and 
terminate  near  the  middle  of  the  back ;  they  are 
usually  closed,  but  open  out  when  the  animal  is  in 
rapid  motion,  and  disclose  a  large  triangular  white 
space,  which  is  otherwise  concealed. 

"The  Springbok  derives  its  name  from  the  prodigious 
leaps  which  it  takes  either  when  alarmed  or  in  play, 
often  to  the  height  of  seven  feet,  and  sometimes  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  feet." — Chambers'  Cyclop.,  ii.  64. 

springe,  r.  t.  [Cf.  Dut.  spring-net— &  bird-net; 
Ger.  spnnkel=&  spriuge.]  [SPRING,  v.]  To  catch 
in  a  springe ;  to  ensnare. 

"Whose  weight  falls  on  our  heads  and  buries  us,_ 
We  springe  our  selves,  we  sink  in  our  own  bogs." 

lieanm.  &  Flet. :  Prophetess,  iv.  8. 

springe,  'sprlndge,  s.  [SPRINGE,  u.]  A  noose, 
a  gin  ;  a  snare  for  catching  birds. 

"As  a  woodcock  to  my  own  springe,  Osric: 
I  am  justly  kill'd  with  mine  own  treachery." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

spring  -er,  s.    [Eng.  spring :  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  springs  ;  one  who  springs 
or  rouses  game. 
*2.  A  young  plant. 

"  The  young  men  and  maidens  .  .  .  cut  down  and  spoil 
young  springers  to  dress  up  their  May-booths."—  Evelyn: 
Stllva,  bk.  v.,  :;  4. 

3.  A  name  given  to  various  animals ;  as— 
[SPANIEL,  A.  1  (1).] 
The  springbok  (q.  v.). 
The  grampus. 
A  young  salmon. 


sprinkle 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  The  impost  or  place  where  the  vertical  support 
to  an  arch  terminates  and  the  curve  of  the  arch 
begins. 

(2)  A  lower  voussoir  of  an  arch.    [VoussoiE.] 
(8)  The  rib  of  a  groined  roof. 

(4)  The  bottom  stone  of  the  coping  of  a  gable. 

2.  Bot.:  A  variety  of  Agaricus  arvensis  suitable 
for  pickling. 

spring -I-ness,  s.    [Eng.  springy ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  springy ;  elasticity. 
"A  springiness,  a  vitality,  an  elasticity,  and  anexhi- 

larative  property  in  the  air  which  is  only  equalled  by  that 
of  Athens." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  The  state  of  abounding  with  springs ;  wetness, 
spongiuess,  as  of  land. 

spring  -Ing,  pi:  par.,  a.  &  s.    [SPBING,  ».] 

A.  Aipr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Rising  or  shooting  up;  leaping, 
proceeding,  rousing. 

"  The  springing  trout  lies  still." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  15. 

II.  Heraldry:  A  term  applied  to 
beasts  of  chase  in  the  same  sense 
as  salient  to  beasts  of  prey.    Also 
applied   to   fish  when    placed   in 
bond. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act,  state,  or  process  of 
issuing,  leaping,  arising,  or  pro- 
ceeding. 


Springing. 


snrino-  niiTich    *      A    minch    having  a  soring  to         I*     A  young  Salmon.  "Having  our 

,t?aci ftl,ePplunger ^'after'the  blow  or  the  pressure  "  A  nice  springer  weighingll*lb."-F,VM,  Jan.  23.,  1MB.     -Hebrew  z.  22. 


The  sundry  germinations  and  springing  up  of  the 
works  of  righteousness  in  him." — Store:  Moral  Cabbaia, 
pt.  iv.,  ch.  ii. 

*2.  Growth,  increase. 

"Thou  makest  it  soft  with  showers;  thou  blessest  the 
springing  thereof." — Psalm  Izv.  10. 

springing-course,  s. 

Arch. :  The  horizontal  course  of  stones  from  which 
an  arch  springs  or  rises. 

springing- line,  s. 

Arch. :  The  line  from  which  an  arch  rises. 

springing-use,  s. 

Law:  A  contingent  use. 

•sprln -gle,  «.  [A  dimin.  from  springe  (q.  v.).] 
A  springe,  a  noose,  a  snare. 

"Almost  euerie  hedge  serueth  for  a  roade  and  euerie 
plashoote  for  springles  to  take  them." — Careia:  Survey  of 
Cornwall,  fol.  25. 

tsprlng -less,  a.  [Eng.  spring;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  springs  or  wells. 

"In  that  all  but  springless  country."  —  Burroughs: 
Pepacton,  p.  53. 

tsprlng'-lSt,  s.  [Eng.  spring;  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 
A  little  spring,  a  small  stream. 

"  But  yet  from  out  the  little  hill 
Oozes  the  slender  springiet  still." 

Scoff.-  Marmion,  vi.  37. 

spring  -f,  a.    [Eng.spring;  -!/.] 

1.  Having  elasticity  like  a  spring;  elastic. 

"A  light,  thin  fluid,  or  springy  body."— Lock*:  Nat. 
Philos.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Accompanied  or  characterized  by  springiness ; 
light. 

"One  of  the  candidates  walked  with  a  fine  springy 
action,  and  he  was  then  elected."— St.  James's  Gazette,  Jan, 
14,  1886. 

3.  Full  of,  or  abounding  with  springs ;  wet,  spongy. 
"Where  the  sandy  or  gravelly  lands  are  springy  or  wet. 

rather  marl  them  for  grass  than  corn." — Mortimer:  Hus- 
bandry. 

•sprlnk,  *sprlnck,  s.  [SPRINKLE,  r.]  A  sprinkle, 
a  stain. 

"  By  sprinck  of  spot  distaynde." 

Hotvell:  Arbor  of  Amitie. 

sprln  -kle,  *sprinc-kle,  *  spren  -  kel  -  yn. 
•spren-kyll,  *spren-kle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  frequent, 
from  Mid.  Eng.  sprenge  (q.  v.) ;  Dut.  sprenkelen  = 
to  sprinkle ;  Ger.  sprenkeln=to  speckle,  to  spot.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Te  scatter  in  small  drops  or  particles;  to  scat- 
ter or  strew  in  tine  separate  particles, 

"They  present  a  green  branch,  and  sprinkle  water  with 
the  hand  over  the  head." — Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  iii. 

2.  To  besprinkle,  to  bestrew. 

"  Sprinkling,  as  he  pass'd,  the  sands  with  gore." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  liii.  081. 

*3.  To  wash,  to  cleanse. 
Having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience." 


retra 


Mil     b6y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,    cell,    chorus,     «hin,    bench;    go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     lion,     -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die.      Ac.  =bel,     del. 


sprinkle 
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spud 


B.  Intransitive:  'sprite  -f  ul,  'sprite    ful-lf,  &c.  [SPRIGHTFCL,    oval,  tapering,  with  even,  undivided  scales.    It  is 

1.  To  perform  the  act  of  scattering  a  liquid  or    Bna««TFDIJiT,  &c.]  found   in  North   America,   where    it    reaches   the 

any  tine  substance  in  small  particles.  *sprit  Ing,  *spryt  ing,  «.    f  SPIRITING.!  height  of  forty  to  fifty  feet.    The  Black  Spruce  is  A  . 

mura,  from  the  very  cold  parts  of  North  America. 


ny  tine  s 
2.  To  r 


. 
ain  in  fine  drops,  or  with  drops  falling 


set-wheel.  «.    A  rag-wheel  (q.  v.). 


infrequently;  as.  It  began  to  sprinkle.    (Colloq.) 
*3.  To  fly  in  small  drops  or  particles, 
sprln  -kle,  *sprinc-kle,  s.    [SPEIXKLE,  ».] 

1.  A  utensil  to  sprinkle  with,  a  sprinkler;  as  a     \  ~ 
loose  brash  for  sprinkling  holy  water;  a  holy-water 
sprinkler. 

"She  [Hopel  always  smyld,  and  in  her  hand  did  hold 
An  holy  water  sprinckle,  dipt  in  deow." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  13. 

2.  A  small  quantity  scattered,  a  sprinkling. 
*3.  A  tinkling  sound,  a  tinkle. 

sprlnk-lSr.s.    [Eng.  sprinklM ;  -er.]    One  who       sprSt,».    [The  same  word  as  sprouf.]    [SPRAT 
or  that  which  sprinkles.  W.«J    A  kind  of  rush,    (ficotch.) 

sprlnk  -ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  *.    [SPRINKLE,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.   adj.:   (See  the 
rerb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  The  act  of  scattering  in  small  drops  or  parti-    *proten)=tn  sprout.    Allied'to  sprit,  sprat,  _, 
cles.  fitter,  splutter,  ana  a  doublet  of  spout  (q.  v.).] 

"Your  uncletmly  unctions,  your  crossings,  creepings, 
censings,  sprinklings,  &c."—Bp.  Hall:  Decad.  1.,  Ep.  1. 


zt    ,.  i      i  »  i  i    su  mura,   rom       e  very  co      pars  o       or        merca. 

-et,  suirf.    fEtym.  doubtful.]    (bee  com-    Theleavesareshort,  thoconesovute-oblong,  obtuse, 

with  ragged,  round  scales.    Itffrowa  to  seventy  or 
eighty  feet  high.    The  .timber  is  very  .valuable.   The 


*sprong,  pret.  o/  r.    [SpRlxo.  r.] 

sproo,  sprew  (ew  as  6),  sprue,  subst.    [Dutch 
sprouu',  spruui.] 
Pathol.:  Thrush.    (Scotch.) 


spruce-leather,  s.    Prussian  leather ;  spruce, 
spruce-ocher,  s.    Brown  or  yellow  ocher. 
spruce,  i1.  /.  &  i.    [SPRUCE,  «.] 
A.  Trans. :  To  trim  or  dress  in  a  spruce  manner; 


,  sprSut,  *sprut,  *sprute,  r. i.  [Old  Fr.  spruta ; 
L°w  Ger.  spryfcn.  »proff«. ;  Duteh  spriute.t ;  Ger. 
spriessen;  Icelandic  «pre(/a=to  spurt  or  spout  out 
water,  to  sprout  (pa.  t.  gpratt,  pi.  spruttu.  pa.  par. 


"Then  Van  Don  Psittaco 
To  sprttce  his  plumes. 

More :  Song  «/  the  Soul,  I.  ii.  39. 

B.  Intrans.:   To  dress  one's   self  with   affected 

sprotinn);   A.  S.  spreotan  (pa.  t.  spredt,  pa.  par.    neatness. 

1  To  spruce  up:  To  dress  sprucely  or  trimly. 

,  _, , „,, — ,  ,M.  ,...j  "Salmacis  would  not  be  seen  of  Hermaphroditus,  till 

1.  To  shoot,  as  the  seed  of  aplant;  to  germinate;    she  had  spn«-ed  up  herself  first."— Burton:  Anat.  «/  Xtl~ 
to  begin  to  grow ;  to  put  out  shoots. 


2.  A  small  quantity  falling  in  separate  drops  or  , 

particles,  or  coming  infrequently ;  as,  a  sprinkling  ri>*u,  bk.  ITU.,  ch 

of  rain.  *2.  To  shoot  into  ramifications. 

3.  A  small  or  a  moderate  number  distributed  or  "Vitriol  is  apt  to  sprout  with  moisture."— Bacon. 

^^'  %       ,USh,  STnkled  aboUt'  3.  To  grow,  like  the  shoots  of  plants ;  as,  A  deer's 

"Within  these  limits  there  are  sprinklings  of  various  horns  sprout, 

nationalities."— London  Daily  Telegraph.  »4-  fo  proceed,  to  shoot. 

sprint,  8.    [Etym.  doubtful.)   A  short  race  run  at  "The  heartiest  gratitude    .    .    .    sprouts,    originally 

fall  speed.  from   the   earthy    principle    of    self-interest."— Search: 

"A  strong  wind  prevailed  each  day,   which,   blowing  UgMof  Nature,  vol.  1.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xiiii. 

down  the  straight,  greatly  interfered  with  the  runners  in  anront.  subst.     TDut.   snruit:    Icel.  sproti ;    Qer. 


mchuly,  p.  335. 
"  They  are  no  other  than  buds  sprouting  forth."— P.  llul.        Spru$e  '-If,  adv.    [Eng. spruce;  -/{).]     Inaspruce> 


manner ;  with  extreme  or  affected  neatness. 
"  Beware  of  men  who  are  too  sprucely  dressed." 

Congreve:  Orid  Imitated. 

spruce  -ness,  *.  [Eng. spruce ; -ness.]  Thequal- 
ity  or  state  <  being  spruce ;  neatness  without 
elegance. 

"Now  in  the  time  of  sprucetiess,  our  plays  follow  the, 
niceness  of  our  garments." — Xiddleton :  Roaring  Girl. 
(To  the  Reader. ) 


« 

sprint-race,  s.    The  same  as  SPRINT  (q.v.).  LT      shtrbudof  a  plant;  a  shoot  from  the 

sprint-runner,  s.    One  who  runs  sprint-races  ;  a    seed.  or  fro,m  the  stump,  or  from  the  root  of  a  plant 


sprinter. 


,  , 

or  tree,  or  from  the  end  of  a  branch. 


"A  sprint-runner  and  football-player  is  ruined  for  life      .  "  To  this  kid.  uke"  °nt  °(  the  womb.  were  brought  in 

"  the  tender  sprouts  of  shrubs  ;  and,  after  it  had  tasted,  it 


bj  accident  over-traininK    and  over-eiertion  "-London 
Daily  Telegraph 
' 


,  ,  . 

began  toeat  of  such  as  are  the  usual  food  of  goats."—  Ray;     Is  poured. 
On  the  Creation. 


, 

o  make  spruce  or  fine.    (Cotgrave:  s.  v. 

H™,htf,,l  1 
sprue  (I),*-    L*-tjm.  Uouotlul.J 

Founding  : 

1.  The  jngate  of  a  mold,  through  which  the  metal 


"The  master,  who  was  well-known  in  the  service  as  a 
very  swift  sprinter,  is  also  a  good  swimmer." — Field,  Feb. 
12, 1887. 

sprit,  f.  t.  &  i.    [A  variant  of  spirt  or  spurt,  v.    Prussian  manner.    (Skeat.)J 


. 

2.  The  piece  of  metal  attached  to  a  casting,  occu- 
P^    tfe 
poured. 


, 
e    gate   through   which   the   metal   was 


(q.v.)] 

A.  Trans. :  To  throw  out  with  force  from  a  nar- 
row orifice ;  to  spurt  out. 

B.  Jntrans. :  To  sprout,  to  bud,  to  germinate,  as 
barley  steeped  for  malt. 

sprit  (l),s.    [SPRIT,  r.]    A  shoot,  a  sprout. 

"The  barley,  after  it  has  been  couched  four  days,  will 
sweat  a  little,  and  show  the  chit  or  sprit  at  the  root-end 
of  the  corn." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

sprit  (2),*spret,  'spreot,  s.  [A.  S. spre6t=a  pole, 
orig.  a  sprout,  from  spreotan—to  sprout  (q.v.); 
Dnt.  «priet=asprit ;  Dan.  sprod.  Sprit  anil  sprout 
are  doublets.] 

Nautical: 


2.  (PI.):  Brussels  sprouts  (q.v.). 

3.  (PI.):  A  bunch  of  twigs.  *--^—r~. 

_.«„.  ru      o  _       n     iu    \    n        •  3.  A  piece  of  metal  or  wood  used  by  a  molder  in 

spruce,  a.  &  s.    [Forbpruce  (leather)  = Prussian  making  the  ingate  through  the  sand, 
(leather).    To  dress  sjprucely  was  to  dress  after  the       gnrfle  f)        [SPEOO  1 

sprug,  v.  t.    [Cf.  sprack  and  spruce.']    To  make 
smart.    (Prov.) 

To  sprug  up :  To  dress  neatly ;  to  spruce  up. 


A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Brisk,  dashing,  sprightly. 

"  Now,  my  spruce  companions.' ' 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shreie,  iv.  1. 
*2.  Trim,  neat.    (Milton.) 

3.  Dandified ;  neat  without  elegance  or  dignity. 
"  In  so  neat  and  spruce  array." 

Beaumont:  Remedy  of  Love. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  The  same  as  SPRUCE-LEATHER  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  same  as  SPEUCE-BEEE  (q.  v.). 

II.  Hot. :  The  same  as  SPHUCE-FIR  (q.  T.). 
spruce-beer,  s.    A  fermented  liquor  made  from 


1.  A  diagonal  spar  which  raises  the  peak  of  a  tne  leaves  and  small  branches  of  the  spruce-fir,  or 
boat's  sail,  the  lower  end  resting  in  a  becket  called  from  tne  essence  of  spruce,  boiled  with  sugar  or 
the  Snotter.    It  serves  instead  of  a  gaff.  molasses,  and  fermented  with  yeast.    It  is  useful  as 

2.  A  bowsprit  (q.  v.).  an  anti-scorbutic, 
sprit-sail,  s.  spruce-fir,  s. 

Nautical:  Dot.:  A  popular  name  for  many  species  of   the 

1.  A  four-cornered  sail  bent  to  the  mast  at  its  genus  Abies   (q.  T.),  specif.  Abies  excelsa,  a  fine 

its  peak  extended  by  a  evergreen  which  sometimes  reaches  a  height  of  150 


feet,  with  a  straight,  though  not  very  thick  trunk, 
and  a  regular   pyramidal 
form.    Leaves  scattered 
equally  round  the  twigs ; 


weather-leech,  and  having 
sprit.    It  is  a  common  form  of  sail  for  boats. 
2.  A  sail  set  on  the  bowsprit. 
Sprit-sail  barge : 
Naut.:   (See  extract.) 

"For  instance,  there  is  the  well-known  sprit-sail  barge, 

a  vessel  with  a  mainsail  that  sete  on  a  sprit.  .  .  .  The  """  »'<*?".'"'"=">  v*,*;1 
mainsail  of  tisprit-suil  barge  is  brailed  up  when  taken  in  cal,  pendulous,  wltn  blunt, 
-—'--•  "-,t  she  has  brails  in  talking  to  sinuate,  slightly  toothed 
i  Daily  Telegraph.  scales.  It  is  a  native  of 

Sprit-sail  yard :  t-ue  north  ?f  Germany  and 

Naut.:   • 
the  be 
used  t: 

iiyin^  ji.,-in ..MM.  n.  pan  01  spurs  poiunug oonuueiy  e  _j 
downward  at  opposite  sides  of  the  bowsprit  are  Jords  an  excellent  shelter 
sometimes  nsed^  instead  of  the  sprit-sail  yard.  lor  8a^f-  Its  timber  is 
These  are  known  as  sprit-sail  gaffs.  the  white  deal  of  com- 

sprite,  "sprit  (3),.«spryte,  subst,    [Fr.  esprit=    blfas'the  Sc^teh  pTne  tat 
-  Latin  spirttum,  accusative  of  spiritual    is  prized  for  masts,  spars, 

scaffolding  poles,  &c.    In 
Norway  it  takes  seventy  or 


•1.  Spirit,  life. 

"  Yeld.  np  the  sprite  with  wounds  so  cruelly." 

Surrey:  Virgil's  Mneid,  u. 
2.  A  spirit,  an  elf,  a  fairy. 

"She,  of  this  Perl  cell  the  sprite." 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abgdos,  U.  6. 


sprug,  s.    [Perhaps  from  sprug,  v.]    A  sparrow. 
(Scotch.) 

sprung,  pret.,  pa,  par.  &  a.    [SPRING,  t>.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pret.  &  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

0.  As  adjective : 

1.  Strained,  cracked ;  as,  a  sprung  bat. 

2.  Intoxicated.    (Slang.) 

sprunt,  v.  i.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  but  perhaps  con- 
nected with  sprout  (q.  v.).J 

1.  To  spring  up ;  to  germinate,  to  sprout. 

2.  To  spring  forward  or  outward. 

"  Dear  image  of  thyself;  see!  how  it  sprunts 
With  joy  at  thy  approach." 

Somerville:  Rural  Games,  iii. 

3.  To  bristle  up  ;  tdMiow  sudden  resentment, 
sprunt,  a.  &  s.   [SPHUNT,  «.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Active,  vigorous,  lively,  brisk. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  leap,  a  spring. 

2.  A  steep  ascent  in  a  road.    (Proti.  Eng.) 

3.  Anything  short  and  not  easily  bent, 
sprunt  -If,  adv.    [Eng.  sprunt;  -ly.~] 

1.  Vigorously,  youthfully;  like  a  young  man. 

2.  Neatly,  trimly,  sprucely. 

"How  do  I  look  to-day?  am  I  not  drest 

SprunllyJ" — BenJonson:  Devil  in  an  Ass,  iv.  1. 

sprush,  a.    [SpEUCE.a.]    (Scotch..) 
spry,  a.    [Sw.  dial.  sprj/<j9=very  lively,  skittish : 
spray,  sprak,  sp»-<Sfcer=spirited,  mettlesome.  Allied] 
to  sprack  (q.  v.).]    Active,  nimble,  lively,  sharp, 
wary. 

spud,  *.    [  Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  spade :  but  of.  Dan. 
spyd;lcel.  spj6t—&  spear;  Eng.  spit  (!),«.] 
*1.    A  short  knife. 

"My  spud  these  nettles  from  the  stones  can  part, 
No  knife  so  keen  to  weed  thee  from  my  heart." 

Swift:  Pastoral  Dialogue  (1728). 

2.  Anything  short  and  thick  ;  specifically— 


Spruce-fir. 

eighty  years  to  arrive  at 

maturity.    By  incision  it  yields  a  resin  whence  tur- 
pentine  and   Burgundy  pitch  are  manufactured. 

The  White  Spruce-fir  (.'I.  alba)  has  the  leaves  some-          „ — ..  — .,   -    -, — f — „—. 

what  glaucous,  rather  pungent ;  the  cones  narrow,    the  'spuds'  and  the  seeds  day."— field,  March  12, 1887. 


f  1)  A  piece  of  dough  boiled  in  fat. 


A  potato.    (Irish.) 
But  it  was  eminently  a  'speed   the  plough.'  a  speed 


lit«,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or,    wore,     wolf,    w8rk, 


what,     fall,     father;     wfi.    w«t,     he*re,     camel,    h8r,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir, 
wh6,    son;    mute,    cfib,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;    try,    Syrian,     se,    ce  =  6; 


marine;   ga,    pot, 

ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


spue 
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spur 


,  A  sharp,  straight,  narrow  spade,  with  a  long       2.  A  match,  a  small  piece  of  wood  dipped  in  sul-       8.  Shipbuilding  : 
handle.    It  is    used    for    digging    post-holes,   and    phnr;aspark.  (1)  A  shore  extending  from  the   bugeway,  and 

digging  out  heavy-rooted  weeds,  such  as  burdock,        ••  A  spunk  o'  flre  in  the  red-room."— Scott  •  Guy  manner-    fas'e(l  and  bolted  to  the  bottom  of  the  ship  on  the 


thistles,  &c. 

"He  comes  upon  him  grubbing  thistles  with  a  spud." — 
Saturday  Kevieir,  Dec.  2,  1882,  p.  1ST. 

4.  A  kind  of  small  spado  with  a  short  handle,  for 
use  with  one  hand. 

5.  A  spade-shaped  implement,  used  in  fishing  for 
broken  tools  in  a  well. 

spue,  t<.  &  s.    [SPEW.J 

spuil'-zle,  spul  -zle  (z  as  y),  s.  [Fr.  spoiler, 
from  Lat.  spo(io=to  rob,  to  spoil  (q.  v.).] 

Spoil,  booty. 

spuke,  s.    [SPOOK.]    A  spirit,  a  specter. 

spule,  subst.  [O.  Fr.  espaule;  Fr.  (paule=the 
shoulder.]  [SpACLD.] 


stocks. 

(2)  A  curved  piece  of  timber,  serving  as  a  half- 
beam  to  support  a  deck  whore  a  hatchway  occurs. 

(3)  A  compass  timber  or  knee,  having  one  arm 
bolted  to  the  dock-beams  and  a  vertical  arm  bolted 
to  the  bitts,  which  are  additionally  secured  there- 
by. 

IT  (1)  Battle  of  Spurs: 

Hist. :  The  name  given  to  two  battles  in  which 
the  French  were  defeated  at  Guinegate,  near  Cour- 


in<j,  ch.  zi. 

3.  A  quick,  ardent  temper ;  mottle,  spirit. 
II.  Bot. :  Polyporiut  igniarius. 
spunk  '-y1,  spunk  -le,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  spunk;  -y.'] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Spirited,  mettlesome,  fiery,  irritable. 

"Krskine  a  spunkie  Norland  billie." 

Burns:  Cry  and  Prayer. ^ 

2.  Applied  to  a  place  supposed  to  bo  haunted,    trai:   (1)  By  the  Flemings  in  13(12;  "(2)  by  the  Eng- 
from  the  frequent  appearance  of  the  ignis  fatuus.       lish  and  Austrians  in  1513.    These  battles  are  said 

„  ,(,•„.  to  have  been  so  uamed,  because  the  losers  "used 

B.  As  substantive.  their  spurs  more  than  their  swords."    In  the  first 

1.  The  ignis  fatuus,  or  Will-o'-the-wisp.  case,  a  more  probable  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the 

2.  A  person  of  a  fiery  or  irritable  temper.  fact   that  "toe    Flemings  took   at   Courtrai  four 


spul  -zle  (z  as  y),  s.    [SPCILZIE.] 
spu-mar  -l-a,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  «p«ma= 
foam.] 


sporo, 

apor ;  Ger.  spom,  all 
=a  spur ;  Eng.  spoor ; 
led.  spor;  Ger.  spur 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Gasteromycetous  Fungals.    =a  tr.afk.  a  spoor 
Spumama  alba  looks  like  white  froth,  and  grows 
on  grasses,  &c. 

spume,  8.  [Lat.  «puma=foam.]  Froth,  scum, 
foam  ;  frothy  matter  rising  on  liquor  or  fluid  -sub- 
stances in  boiling,  effervescence,  or  agitation. 


"Thence  nitre,  sulphur,  and  the  fiery  spume 
Of  fat  bitumen."  Thomson:  Summer,  1,108. 


I.  Ordinary  Lan- 
guage : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  An  instrument 
attached  to  the  heel, 
and  having  a  rowel 
or  wheel  of  points  to 
prick  a  horse's  side. 
The  rim  is  the  part 
inclosing  the  heel  of 


sp 
" 

•seed 
co 
ch. 


spume,  v.  i.    [SPUME,  s.] 

1.  To  froth,  to  foam.  The  rim  is  the  part  Spurs 

2.  To  spoom.  inclosing  the  heel  of 

;uBm^^ous,a.[La,8p«me«,]Foamy,frothy,  ftt^rftt  "-m^r^en^v^^  o,s«a^r5SioEKS3&  M 

JUII1UUB.  ..^..m,,!    „  n  ,1  „:  „,       rDrtMT  *rr  T*  I -  I   T.r          •      T*  , .   % 


felt  at  the  inumi  -n  t  ;  without  consideration. 

"He  most  likely  regrets  now  having  acted  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

spur-gear,  spur-gearing,  s. 

Much. :  Gearing  in  which  spur-wheels  are  used. 

spur-maker,   s.     One  whose  occupation  is  to 
make  spurs. 

•  spur-pruning,  ».  A  mode  of  pruning  trees,  by 
which  one  or  two  eyes  of  the  preceding  year's  wood 
are  left,  and  the  rest  cut  off,  so  as  to  leave  short 
rods.  ' 

spur-rowel,  s.    The  rowel  of  a  spur. 

"  Put  feathers,  bullets,  and  spurrovjela  in  a  box." — More: 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  bk.  il.,  oh.  11. 


rowel  andrim.  [Row- 


"  In  the  spumeous  and  watry  or  terrene  moisture  of  the  .. 

ed  is  contained  a  body  of  a  more  spirituous  or  aSreal  EL"J 

insistency. "-More.    Immortality    of  the   Soul,  book  ii.  ?P.e?i,al  badge  of 

,  ,iv.  knighthood;    hence, 


VI.;  e.  Edward  IV.;  f.  Edward 
IV.;  g.  Henry  VII.-.  h.  Henry 
VIII.;  i.  Elizabeth ;j.  A  Jing- 
ling Spur  (Elizabeth);  k. 
Cromwell;  /.  A  Gambado  Spur 


„  r_  to  win  one's    svurs=        Cromwell;  (.  A  Gambado  Spur 

*SpU-meS  -Cen9e,   s         Eng.   spumescen(t)  ;  -ce.l     to  become  a  k^;    ht         (JamesII  );  m  GambadoSpur 
The  quality  or  state  of  being spumescent;  the  state    and,  generally,  to       (William  III.);  n.  George  I. 
of  foaming  or  being  foamy.  achieve   the    utmost 

*spu-m8s  -9$nt,  a.   [Lat.  spumescens,  pr.  par.  of    one  can  in  any  line  or  profession;  to  attain  the 
-Spu7nesco~to   grow   foamy,    from    spw»ta  =  foam.]     highest  eminence. 
Resembling  froth  or  foan; ;  foaming. 

*spum'-ld,  adject.    [SPUME.]   Spumous,    frothy, 
foaming. 

*spu-mlf  -Sr-OUS,  adj.    [Lat.  spuma=foam,  and 


"  Wild  as  the  wild  deer,  and  untaught. 
With  spur  and  bridle  undefiled." 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  is 


/ero=to  bear.]    Producing  foam  or  spume. 

spam  -I-nSss,  subst.    [Eng.  spumy;  -ness. ]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  spumy. 


(2)  The  largest  and  principal  root  of  a  tree. 
"By  the  spurs  plucked  up  the  pine  and  cedar." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  V. 

(3)  Something  which  projects ;  a  snag. 

(4)  The  hard-pointed  projection  on  a  cock's  leg, 
spurn  -OUB,  adj.    [Lat.  spumosus,  from  spuma=    which  serves  for  defense  and  attack. 

foam.]    Consisting  of  froth  or  foam  ;  frothy,  foamy.  "The  cock,  for  instance,  hath  his  spurs,  and  he  strikes 

"The  spumous  and  florid  state,  which  the  blood  ac-  his  feet  inward  with  singular  strength  and  order."— Hale: 

•quires  in  passing  through  the  lungs."— Arbutlinot:  On  Ori'u.  of  Mankind,  p.  56. 
Aliments,  ch.  i. 

*spum'-y\  a.    [Eng.  spum(e) ;  -y.'] 

1.  The  same  as  SPUMOUS  (q.  v.). 

"From  both  the  wounds  gush'd  forth  the  spumy  gore." 
Gay.-  The  Death  of  Nessus. 

2.  Covered  with  foam. 

"The  Tiber  now  their  spumy  keels  divide." 

Brorjke:  Constantia. 

spun,  pret .  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  &  a.    [Spix,  i'.] 
A.  &B.  As  pret.  &  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 
C.  As  adj. :  Worked  by  spinning, 
spun-gold,  s.   A  flattened  silver-gilt  wire,  wound 
on  a  thread  of  yellow-silk, 
spun-silk,  s.    A  cheap  article  produced    from 


Spur- royal. 

reign  of  James  I.,  its  value  was  about  $3.65.  So 
called  from  having  on  the  reverse  a  sun  with  four 
cardinal  rays  issuing  from  it,  so  as  to  support  a 
resemblance  to  the  rowel  of  a  spur.  The  illustru- 
tion  is  about  half  the  size  of  the  coin. 

"  I  have  a  paper  with  a  spur-ryal  in." 

Benjonson:  Alchemist,  Hi.  2. 

spur-shell,  8. 

ZoOL:  The  genus  Imperator  (q.  v.),  in  allusion  to 
its  old  name  Calcar,  and  to  the  fact  that,  seen  from 

(5)  A  mountain  or  mountain  mass,  shooting  out    above,  the  shell  somewhat  resembles  the  rowel  of  a 
from  a  range  of  mountains,  or  from  another  mount-    Snur. 
ain,  and  extending  for  some  distance  in  a  lateral  or 
rectangular  direction. 


"Finally  gaining  the  height  of  the  first  spur  that 
barred  their  way."— Field,  Feb.  19,  1887. 

(6)  A  sea  swallow.    (Prov.) 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  that  seems  to  goad,  spur,  or 
impel  to  action  ;  a  goad,  an  incitement,  an  incentive, 
a  stimulus. 

"  His  ferocious  temper  needed  no  spur;  yet  a  spur  was 
applied." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  The  angle  at  which  the  arteries  leave  a 


spur-tree,  8. 

Bot. :  Petitia  domingensis. 

spur-valerian,  8. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Centranthus. 

'spur- way ,  s.  A  narrow  way  for  horses ;  a  bridle- 
path. 


spun-SliK,  s.    A  cneap  article  proauceu    trom    ,,,,vjtv  ,,r  trunk     IDvnalison} 
short-fibercd  and  waste  silk,  in  contradistinction  to       2    Jr°fc  •  A  hnttW. 
the  long  fibers  wound  from  the  cocoon  and  thrown. 
It  is  frequently  mixed  with  cotton. 

spun-silver,  s.  Thread  of  coarse  silk  or  singles, 
wound  with  flattened  silver  wire. 

spun-yarn,  g. 

Naut. :  A  line  formed  of  a  number  of  yarns  twisted 
together,  but  not  laid  up.  Used  for  seizings,  serv- 
ing, &c. 

spune,  s.    [SPOON.]    (Scotch.) 

spiinge,  x.  &  v.    [SPONGE,  s.  &  t'.] 

spun  -ger,  s.    [SPONGER.] 

spunk,  *sponk,  *spunck,  s.    [Ir.  &  Gael,  sponc    nects  it  "o  Vho"in  terior"work. 

=sponge,  tinder,  touchwood,  from  Lat.  spongia=&       6.  Hydr.  Eng. :  A  projection  carried  out  from  the 
sponge  (q.v.).J  bank  of  a  river  to  deflect  the  current  and  protect 

I.  Ordinary  Language:  the  bank.    It  is  made  of  masonry,  of  piles,  or  of 

1.  Touchwood ;    tinder  made  from  a  species   of    earth  revetted  by  gabions  or  fascines, 
fungus;  amadou.  7.  Nautical: 

"To  make  white  powder;  it  is  surely  many  wayes  feasi-       (1)  A  sole  with    spikes,  to  enable  a  seaman  to 
ble:  the  best  I  know  is  by  the  powder  of  rotten  willows,    stand  on  a  whale  while  flensing  it. 
*punk,  or  touch-wood  prepared  might  perhaps  make  it       (2)  A  prong  on  the  arm  of  some  forms  of  anchor, 
.russet."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v.  to  assist  in  turning  tho  lower  arm  from  the  shank. 

boll,    bfi?';     pout,    Jtfwl;    cat,     cell,     chorus, 
-elan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun; 


spur-wheels,  s.  pi. 

Mach.:  The  ordinary  form  of  cog-wheels.  The 
cogs  are  radial  and  peripheral,  and  are  adapted  to 
engage  counterpart  cogs  on  another  wheel.  The 
pitch-lines  of  the  driving  and  the  driven  wheel  are 

2.  Arch. :  A  buttress/  m  ono  P1"""' 

3.  Botany :  spur-wing,  s. 

(1)  fCALCAR  (2).]  Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  any  bird  having  a 

(2)  (PL):  Little  stunted  branches  on  a  tree,  flower    horny  spur  or  spurs  on  the  shoulders  of  the  wings, 
buds,  tho  growth  of  which  has  been  retarded  because    [PALAMEDEID^E.] 

they  are  about  to  put  forth  flowor  buds  instead  of       spur-winged-goose,  s. 

"(3) JV  grai'n  o/rye  affected  wit{i  ergot.  . _Or"A'Av'_/>ie^™pfe,'?f_  ffainfteTtsrs.from^ northern 


io(    a,  t^  <  niti  \>i  ryo  BUU.DUI  ou  wiiu  urKi-ti  •  j  i «   •  i  i  •        i~       j.  ii.        • —  — *Ti 

4.  Carp. :  A  strut  or  brace  strengthening  a  rafter  and  western  Africa.    It  is  about  the  size  of  the  corn- 
er stiffening  a  post.  mon  goose ;  upper  parts  of  body  glossy  black,  with 

5.  Fortification:  metallic  reflections ;  under  parts  white;   bend  of 

(1)  A  tower  or  blockhouse  in  the  outworks  before 
the  port. 

(2)  A  wall  that  crosses  part  of  a  rampart  and  con- 


wing  with  a  large  blunt  spur,  which  is  sometimes 
double. 


spur-wood,  ft. 

Botany:  Ranunculus  Jtammula.    (Britten  <&  Hol- 
land.) 

spur,  *spurre,  v.  t.  &  i.   [SPUR,  s.] 
A.  Transit  ive  .* 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  prick  with  spurs  ;  to  urge  to  a  faster  pace 
with  spurs. 

"  Resolv*d  to  learn,  he  spurr'd  his  fiery  steed." 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  249. 

chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as,;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph   •  f. 
-tion,      -s.ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,    -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    <fcc.  =  bel,     del. 


spurgall 
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sputum 


2.  To  fit  or  furnish  with  spurs;  to  put  spurs  on; 
to  attach  spurs  to ;  as,  a  traveler  booted  and 
spurred. 

H.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  urge,  encourage,  or  incite  to  action;  to 
instigate,  to  impel,  to  goad. 

"With  their  power  to  unsheath  the  taste  and  spur  the 
flawing  appetite."—  Scribner>&  Magazine,  August,  1887, 
p.  477. 

*2.  To  hasten.    (Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  i.  10.) 

B.  Intransitive; 

1.  Lit. :  To  spur  one's  horse  to  make  it  go  fast  or 
faster;  to  ride  fast. 

"  But  all  spurd  after,  fast  as  they  mote  fly, 
To  reskew  her  from  shameful  1  villany." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.t  IH.  i.  18. 
II.  Figuratively: 
1*  To  press  forward. 

"  Some  bold  men,  though  they  begin  with  infinite  igno- 
rance and  error,  yet,  by  spurring  on,  refine  themselves." 
— Grew. 

2.  To  urge,  to  impel,  to  incite,  to  instigate. 
"Self-interest,  as  we  there  show,  spurring  to  action  by 

hopes  and  f ears."—  Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  i.,  §4. 

*spur'-gall,  v.  t.  [English  spur,  and  gall.']  To 
wound  or  gall  with,  or  as  with  a  spur. 

"  I  am  ridden,  Tranio, 
And  spur-gall'd  to  the  life  of  patience." 

Beam.  &  Flet. :   Woman's  Prize,  ii.  4. 

*8pnr'-gall.  «•  [SPURGALL,  v.]  A  place  galled 
or  excoriated  by  much  using  of  the  spur. 

spurge,  s.  [O.  Fr.  spurger,  espurger=to  purge; 
Lat.  expurgo:  ex=out,  ana^wrgo^to  purge.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Euphorbia  (q.  v.). 

spurge-flax,  s. 

Bot. :  Daphne  gnidium. 

spurge  hawk-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  Deilephila  euphorbias.  Fore  wings  gray, 
with  blotches  and  bands  of  olive-brown,  hind  wings 
pink,  with  black  blotches  and  bands,  and  at  the 
anal  angle  a  snowy-white  mark;  thorax  and  abdo- 
men olive-brown,  with  black  and  white  lines  and 
spots.  The  larva  feeds  on  spurges. 

spurge-laurel,  s. 

Bot. :  Daphne  laureola. 

spurge-olive,  *. 

Bot. :  Daphne  mezereum. 

Sparge  -w5rt,  s.    [Eng.  spurge,  and  wort.] 

Botany : 

1.  Iris fcetidissima. 

2.  (PL):  The  order Euphorbiacese. 
*Spiir&'-Ing,  s.    [SPURGE.]    Purging. 

"  The  spurging  of  a  dead  man's  eyes." 

BenJonson.-  Witches' Charms. 

spur  -I-oiis,  a.    [Lat.  8purtus=bastard.] 

1.  Not  legitimate;  bastard. 

*'  Your  Scipios,  Caesars,  Pompeys,  and  your  Catos, 
These  gods  on  earth,  are  all  the  spurious  brood 
Of  violated  maids."  Addison:  Cato,  ii.  1. 

2.  Not  proceeding  from  the  true  source,  or  from 
the  source  pretended;  not  being  what  it  pretends 
or  appears  to  be ;  not  genuine ;  counterfeit,  false. 

"To  mistake  your  genuine  poetry  for  their  spurious 
productions." — Dryden:  Juvenal.  (Dedic. ) 

spurious-disease,  s. 

Pathol.:  A  diseasewhich  is  mistaken  for  another, 
as  spurious  croup,  hydrocephalus,  &c. 
spurious-wing,  s.    [BASTAED-WING.] 

BpUr  -i-OUS-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  spurious;  -ly.]  In  a 
spurious  manner;  falsely,  counterfeitly. 

*'  The  child  had  been  spuriously  passed  upon  Virginias 
for  his  own." — Webster:  Tragedy  of  Appius  and  Virginia. 

Spur-I-OUS-nesS,  s.    [Eng.  spurious;  -ness.] 

1.  Illegitimacy,  bastardy;  the  state  of  being  of 
illegitimate  birth. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  spurious,  false, 
counterfeit,  or  not  genuine. 

"  Books  superadded  by  Patricius  .  .  .  and  no  sign 
of  spuriousness  or  bastardy  discovered  in  them." — Cud- 
worth:  Intell.  System,  p.  321. 

spfir -leas,  *spure-les,  adj.  [Eng.  spur;  -less.] 
Without  spurs ;  having  no  spurs. 

spurless-vloletf,  a. 

Bot.:  The  old  genus  Erpetion,  now  merged  in 
Viola  (q.  v.). 

spur  -ling,  s.    [SPARLING.] 

spur  ling-line,  s. 

Nautical: 

1.  A  line  from  the  steering-wheel  to  the  tell-tale 
in  the  cabin,  by  which  the  position  of  the  tiller  may 
be  observed  without  going  on  deck. 

2.  A  line  with  fair-leaders,  for  running  ropes. 


spurn,  *sporne,  *spurne,  *spurn-en,  r.  t.  &  i. 
[A.  S.  speornatii  gespeornan,  yespornan— to  kick 
against  (pa.  t.  spearn,  pi.  spu'rnon,  pa.  par.  spor- 
nen) ;  cogn.  with  Irel.  sperna  (pa.  t.  spam)  =  to 
ypurn,  to  kick  with  the  feet;  Latin  sperno=to 
despise.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  kick  back  or  away,  as  with  the  foot ;  to 
kick. 

"  He  with  his  feet  wol  spurnen  doun  his  cup." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,929. 

2.  To  reject  with  the  greatest  disdain;  to  scorn, 
to  despise  ;  to  treat  with  contempt. 

"  Man  spurns  the  worm,  but  pauses  ere  he  wake 
The  slumbering  venom  of  the  folded  snake." 

Byron:  Corsair,  i.  11. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  kick  or  toss  up  the  heels. 

"The  drunken  chairman  in  the  kennel  spurns, 
The  glasses  shatters,  and  his  charge  o'erturns." 

Gay:  Trivia,  ii.  519. 

*2.  To  dash  the  foot  against  anything;  to  kick 
with  the  feet. 

"  A  leper  lady  rose,  and  to  her  wend, 
And  sayd,  Why  spumes  thou  again  the  wall  ?" 

Chaucer.-  Complaint  of  Creseide. 

3.  To  manifest  the  greatest  disdain  or  contempt 
in  rejecting  anything ;  to  show  contempt  or  disdain 
in  resistance. 

"This  pomp  of  pretension,  which  spurns  at  the  idea 
of  reform." — Knox:  Liberal  Education.  (App.) 

spurn,  *spurne,  s.    [SPURN,  r.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  blow  with  the  foot ;  a  kick. 

"And  what  defense  can  properly  be  used  in  such  a 
despicable  encounter  as  this,  but  either  the  slap  or  the 
spurnf" — Milton:  Colasterion. 

2.  Disdainful  or  contemptuous  rejection ;  an  in- 
sult. 

"The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

II.  Mining  (pi.) :  Small  ties  or  connections  left 
between  the  coals  hanging  and  the  ribs  and  pillars, 
to  insure  safety  to  the  miner  during  cutting. 

*spurn-point,  *spurne-poynte,  subst.  An  old 
game,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  exactly  known. 

spurn-water,  s. 

Nautical :  A  channel  at  the  end  of  a  deck,  to 
restrain  the  water. 

spurn  -er,  subst.  [Eng.  spurn,  v. ;  •er.'}  One  who 
spurns. 

Spurn  -ef,  subst.  [See  def.]  Probably  a  corrupt, 
of  Spurrey  (q.  v.). 
spurre,  s.    [SPUR.S.] 
*1.  A  spur. 
2.  The  Sea-swallow, 
spurred,  a.    [Eng.  spur,  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Wearing  or  having  spurs. 

2.  Having  prolongations  or  shoots  like  spurs, 
spurred-chameleon,  s. 

Zodlogy :  Chameleon  calcifer,  from  the  country 
round  Aden. 

spurred-corolla,  e. 

Bot.:  A  corolla  having  a  spur  near  its  base,  as  in 
Tropaeolum.  [SpTJR,  a.,  II.  3.] 

spurred-rye,  s.  Rye  affected  with  ergot.  [ER- 
GOT, RYE.] 

spurred  tree-frog,  s. 

ZoQl.:  Polypedates  eques,  from  Ceylon.  The  fin- 
gers are  not  webbed,  and  there  is  a  spur-like  appen- 
dage on  the  heel ;  grayish-olive  above,  with  a  black 
mark  like  an  hour-glass  on  the  back. 

spur  -re"r,  s.    [Eng.  spur,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  spurs  ;  one  who  uses  spurs. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  or  that  which  spurs,  incites,  or 
urges  on ;  a  stimulus,  an  instigator. 

Spur'-rey",  s.  [O.  Fr.  spurrie;  Ger.  spark,  spergel, 
sporgel;  Mod.  Lat,  spergula.] 

Bot.:  The  genus  Spergula  (q.  v.). 

spttr'-rl-fr,  *.  [Eng.  spur;  -ier.]  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  maKe  spurs. 

"  That  saddlers  and  spurriers  would  be  ruined  by  hun- 
dreds "—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

spur  -ry\  s.    [SPURREY.] 

*Spur'-rf,  a.  [Eng.  spur;  -#.]  Forked  like  the 
rowels  of  a  spur. 

"  lake  a  star  it  cast  a  spurry  ray." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  xix.  367. 

Spurt  (1),  *splrt,  v.  t.  &  i.  [The  same  word  as 
sprout;  Mid.  Eng.  sprutten,  from  A.  S.  sprythan, 
spritten  =  to  sprout.] 


A.  Trans.:  To  throw  out  or  eject  in  a  stream  or 
jet,  as  water;  to  spout  out;  to  drive  or  force  out 
with  violence,  as  from  a  narrow  orificn  ;  to  squirt. 

B.  Inlrans. :  To  gush  out  in  a  small  stream  sud- 
denly and  forcibly,  or  at  intervals,  as  blood  from 
an  artery,  <fcc.     (Usually  followed  by  out.) 

"  At  last  I  perceived  two  white  specks  in  the  middle  of 
the  boil,  and  squeezing  it,  two  small  white  worm* spurted 
out." — Damp  ier;  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

spurt  i'2i,  c.  i.  [Icel.  sprettr=a  spurt,  spring, 
bound,  from  spretta,  pa.  t-  «pratt=to  start,  to 
spring,  to  sprout ;  cf.  Sw.  spri"tfa  =  to  start.  Closely 
allied  to  spurt  (1),  v.]  To  make  a  sudden,  sharp, 
and  vigorous  temporary  effort  in  an  emergency,  as 
in  running,  rowing,  «fcc. 

"Pitman  spurted  in  a  most  determined  manner." — 
Field,  April  4,  1885. 

spflrt  (l),s.    [SPURT  (1),  v.] 

1.  A  forcible  gush  of  liquid  from  a  confined  place 
or  narrow  orifice ;  a  jet. 

"See  the  breeze  curling  on  the  water  on  both  sides  off 
us,  and  sometimes  get  a  spurt  of  it."—Dampier:  Voyages^ 
vol.  ii.,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  A  short,  sudden  outbreak. 

"A sudden  spurt  of  woman's  jealousy." 

Tennyson:   Vivien,  S74. 

*3.  A  shoot,  a  bud. 

spurt-grass,  s. 

Sot. :  Scirpus  maritimus. 

spurt  (2),  s.  [SPURT  (2),t?.J  A  sudden,  sharp,, 
and  vigorous  temporary  effort  in  an  emergency. 

"Oxford  drew  away  again  as  the  .spurt  in  the  losing 
boat  died  away."—  field,  April  4,  1885. 

*spur-tle,  v.t.  [A  frequent,  from  spurt  (l),v. 
(q.  v.).]  To  spurt  or  shoot  in  a  scattering  manner. 

Spur -w5rt,  s.    [Eng.  spur,  and  wort.'] 
Bot. :  Sherardia  arven&is. 
spu  -ta,  s.  pi.    [SPUTUM.] 

*spu-ta  -tion,  s.  [Latin  sputatus,  pa.  par.  of 
sputo=to  spit.]  The  act  of  spitting. 

"A  moist  consumption  receives  its  nomenclature  from 
a  moist  sputat ion,  or  expectoration:  a  dry  one  is  known 
by  its  dry  cough." — Harvey;  On  Consumptions. 

*spu  -ta-tlve,  a.  [SPUTATION.]  Spitting  much  ; 
inclined  to  spit. 

"  To  allay  that  sputative  symptom."— Wotton:  Remains* 
p.  370. 

Bpiitch  -eon,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  inner 
part  of  the  mouthpiece  of  a  sword  scabbard,  which 
retains  the  lining  in  place. 

*spute,  v.  /.    [A  contract,  of  dispute  (q.  v.}.] 

Spilt  -t§r,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  frequent,  from  spout,  v. 
(q.  v.)  ;  Low  Ger.  sprutiern,  sputtern=to  sprinkle.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  eject  or  throw  out  moisture  in  small  de- 
tached particles. 

"  They  keep  the  wheels  of  his  temper  oiled,  and  the 
fire  within  from  sputtering  into  the  ashes  of  discontent.'* 
—Field,  April  4,  1886. 

2.  To  eject  saliva  from  the  mouth  in  small  or 
scattered  portions,  as  in  rapid  speaking ;  to  spit,  to- 
splutter. 

"  While  N and  M sputter  there 

Thou'lt  ne'er  prevent  with  all  thy  care, 

The  melting  of  the  suet."  Mason:  Ode. 

3.  To  fly  off  in  small  particles  with  a  crackling 
noise. 

"When  sparkling  lamps  their  sputtering  light  advance^ 
And  in  the  sockets  oily  bubbles  dance." 

Dryden.-   Virgil;  Georgia  i,  637. 

4.  To  make  a  spluttering  noise  in  water. 

"The  multitudinous  sputtering  and  shuffling  of  their 
bills  in  the  water." — Burroughs:  Pepacton,  p.  306. 

B.  Transitive-: 

1.  To  eject  or  emit  with  a  spluttering  noise. 

"  Lick'd  their  hissing  jaws  that  sputter'd  flame." 

Drgden:    Virgil's  jEneid.  ii.  279. 

2.  To  utter  rapidly  and  indistinctly;  to  jabber; 
to  splutter  out. 

sput'-tSr,  s.    [SPUTTER,  v.] 

1.  Moist  matter  ejected  in  small  detached  par- 
ticles. 

2.  A  noise,  a  bustle,  an  uproar. 

sput'-t5r-8rf  *.  [Eng.  sputter;  -er.]  One  who- 
sputters  or  splutters. 

spu  -turn,  s.    [Lat.,  from  spuo=to  spit  out.] 
*1.  Ord.Lang.:  Spittle;  salival  discharges  from 
the  mouth. 

2.  Pathol.:  The  substance  expectorated  in  bron- 
chitis, pneumonia,  and  other  chest  affections. 
Often  in  the  plural,  sputa. 
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spy,  *spie,  *spye,  s.    [O.  Fr.  espie.]    [SPY,  r.] 

1.  One  who  keeps  a  constant  watch  on  the  actions, 
inovi-ments.  &c.,  of  others ;  one  who  secretly  watches 
all  that  parses. 

"As  each  is  known  to  be  a  spy  upon  the  rest,  they  all 
live  in  continual  restraint."—  Idler,  No.  78. 

2.  Specif.,  one  who  is  sent  socretely  into  the  camp, 
or  territory  of  an  enemy,  to  examine  their  works, 
ascertain  their  strength  and  intended  movements, 
and  report  thereon  to  the  proper  authorities.  A  spy 
if  caught  is  liable  to  capital  punishment. 

"  Sends  he  some  spy,  amidst  these  silent  hours, 
To  try  yon  camp,  and  watch  the  Trojan  powers?" 

Pope;  Homer's  Iliad,  x.  43. 

*:*.  The  pilot  of  a  vessel. 

*4.  A  glance,  a  look. 

"  Each  other's  equall  puissaunce  envies, 
And  through  their  iron  sides  with  cruell  spies 
Does  seeke  to  perce."  Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  I.  ii.  17. 

*spy-boat,  s.  A  boat  sent  out  to  gain  intelli- 
gence. 

*'  Giving  the  color  of  the  sea  to  their  spy-boats,  to  keep 
them  from  being  discovered,  came  from  the  Veneti." — 

Arbitthnot. 

spy-glass,  s.    A  telescope  ;  a  small  telescope. 

*spy-money,  s.  Money  paid  to  a  spy ;  a  reward 
for  secret  intelligence. 

*Spy-Wednesday,  s.  A  name  given  to  the  Wed- 
nesday immediately  preceding  Easter,  in  allusion 
to  the  betrayal  of  our  Lord  by  Judas  Iscariot. 

Spy".  *Sple,  v.  t.  &  i.  [For  espy,  from  O.  French 
espier;  from  O.  H.  Ger.  spehdn:  M.  H.  Ger.  spehen; 
(rer.  spdhen  =  to  watch  closely ;  Lat.  speeto=to  look ; 
Gr.  skeptomai—to  look.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  To  gain  sight  of;  to  discover,  to  espy,  to  .per- 
ceive, to  detect. 

"And.  when  I  spy  advantage,  claim  the  crown." 

Shakesp.;  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  i.  1. 

*2.  To  explore,  to  view,  examine,  or  inspect  closely 
and  secretly.  (Generally  with  out.) 

"Moses  sent  to  spy  out  Jaazer,  and  they  took  the  village 
thereof."—  Numbers  ni.  32. 

3.  To  ascertain  or  gain  a  knowledge  of  secretly 
and  by  artifice;   to  discover  by  close    search   or 
examination. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  search  narrowly;   to  scrutinize, 
to  pry. 

"  It  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  spu  into  abuses."— Shakesp.;  Othello,  iii.  3. 

*8p?  -craft,  s.  [Eng.  spy,  and  craft  (1),  a.]  The 
acts  or  practice  of  a  spy ;  the  act  or  practice  of 
spying. 

*8py-d&m,  s.  [Eng.  spy ;  -dom.]  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  spying;  the  system  of  employing  spies; 
spyism. 

"A  sensible  international  custom  has  obtained  through- 
out Europe  which  deprives  spydom  of  its  only  imaginable 
excuse  whilst  nations  are  at  peace  with  one  another."— 
London  Daily  Telegraph, 

*Bpyi-Igm1  s.  [Eng.  spy;  -t'sm.]  The  same  as  SPY. 
DOM  (q.  v.). 

sq.,  abbrev.    [See  def.]    Square. 

squab,  *squ5b,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [Sw.  dial.  sqvapp=a 
splash ;  Ger.  schwapp—a  slap ;  Sw.  dial.  sqvabb= 
loose  or  fat  flesh  ;sqvabba=  a  fat  woman;  sqvabbtg 
=flabby.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Fat,  short,  thick  and  stout;  bulky. 

"The  nappy  ale  goes  round; 
Nor  the  squab  daughter  nor  the  wife  were  nice, 
Each  health  the  youths  began,  Sim  pledg'd  it  twice." 

Betterton. 

2.  Unfledged,  unfeathered,  newly-hatched. 

"It's  gout  is  pre-eminently  good  in  a  pie,  and  with 
squab  (i.  e.,  very  young)  chicken."—  Field,  13,  1886. 

*3.  Shy,  coy,  quiet. 

"Your  demure  ladies  that  are  so  sguob  in  company,  are 
devils  in  a  corner."— .Va(.  Lee:  Princes*  ofCleve,  iii.  i. 

*4.  Short,  curt,  abrupt. 

"  We  have  returned  a  squab  answer." —  Walpole:  To 
Hann,  iii.  125. 

*B.  As  adv. :  With  a  heavy  fall ;  plump,  flop. 

"  The  eagle  took  the  tortoise  up  into  the  air,  and  dropt 
him  down,  squab,  upon  a  rock."— L' Estrange;  Fables. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  short,  fat  person. 

"  Gorgonius  sits,  abdominous  and  wan, 
Like  a  fat  squab  upon  a  Chinese  fan." 

Cowper;  Progress  of  Error,  218. 

2.  A  young  pigeon  or  dove. 

3.  A  kind  of  sofa  or  couch  ;  a  stuffed  cushion. 

"  On  her  large  squab  you  find  her  spread." 

Pope.-  Artemisia. 
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squab-Chick,  x.  A  chicken  not  fully  feathered. 
(Prm:  Eng.') 

squab-pie,  s.  A  pie  made  of  meat,  apples,  and 
onions. 

"Cornwall  #quab'j>ie,  and  Devon  whitepot  brings." 
Kim/.-  Art  of  Cookery. 

*squab,  r.  i.    [SQUAB,  o.]    To  fall  plump  or  flop. 

squa  basil  ,  v.  t.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  sqitnsli 
(q.  v.).]  To  crush,  to  squash,  to  ruin.  (Colloq.  or 
slang.) 

"  Compared  with  the  sarcastic  irony  which  squabashea 
poor  Mr.  Nicholas  Carlisle."— /»ff/fi'i/encer. 

*squa  bash  ,  subst.  [SQUABASH,  r.]  A  crushing,  a 

squashing. 

"  A.  squabash  of  the  growing'  incunabrance  of  chivalrous 
novels," — London  Morning  Advertiser. 

*squab'-blsh,  a.  [Eng.  squab,  a ;  -ish.]  Squab, 
i  hick,  heavy;  short  and  thick. 

"Diet  makes  them  of  a  squabbish  or  hardy  habit  of 
body."— Harvey;  Of  Consumption. 

squab  ble,  r.  i.  £t.  [Sw.  dial. 8lcvabbel=&  squab- 
ble, from  ttkvapp=a  splash ;  cf.  skvakka  =  to  chide,  to 
scold ;  Icel.  skvakka—to  give  a  sound  as  of  water 
shaken  in  a  bottle.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  engage  in  alow,  noisy  quarrel  or  dispute ; 
to  wrangle,  to  brawl,  to  scuffle. 

"  For  which  they  squabble  and  for  which  they  pine." 
Savage;   Volunteer  Laureat,  No.  3. 

2.  To  debate  peevishly ;  to  dispute,  to  argue. 
"The  sense  of  these  propositions  is  very  njain,  though 

logicians  might  squabble  a  whole  day,  whether  they 
should  rank  them  under  negative  or  affirmative." — Watts: 
Logic, 

B.  Transitive: 

Print,:  To  put  a  wry;  to  disarrange  or  knock  off 
the  straight  line,  as  type  that  has  been  set  up.  A 
page  is  said  to  be  squabbled  when  the  letters  stand 
much  awry,  and  require  painstaking  adjustment. 

squab  -ble,  s.  [SQUABBLE,  r.]  A  petty  quarrel; 
a  wrangle;  a  noisy  dispute;  a  scuffle. 

"He  takes  the  side  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in 
all  its  sqitabblf*  with  the  mother  country."— Brit.  Quart. 
Review,  Ivii.  510  (1878). 

squ&b  -bl5r,  s.  [Eng.  sQuabbl(e)  ,*  -er.]  One  who 
squabbles ;  a  noisy,  quarrelsome  fellow ;  a  brawler, 
a  wrangler. 

sau&b'-bj?,  a.  [Eng.  squab,  a.;  -#.]  Short  and 
thick ;  dumpy. 

"So  far  as  the  squabby  stone  structure  which  comprises 
the  offices  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  is  concerned." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

squac  -c6,  s.    [Native  name.] 

ZoOl. :  A  species  of  heron,  .4?'rfea  comata. 

squad,  s.  [O.  Fr.  esquadre,  escadre,  from  Ital. 
squadra-a  squadron  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Mil.:  A  small  number  of  men  assembled  for 
drill  or  inspection. 

"F  Company  provided  the  winning  squad." — London 
Daily  Chronicle. 

2.  A  small  number  or  party  of  people;  a  crew,  a 
set. 

"A  mixtie-maxtie  motley  squad." 

Burns;   Verses  toj.  Rankine. 

1  Awkward  squad:  A  body  of  recruits  who  have 
not  yet  mastered  their  drill  sufficiently  to  take  their 
places  in  the  regimental  line;  hence,  any  awkward 
set  of  persons. 

squad,  v.  t.    [SQUAD,  s.]    To  drdw  up  in  a  squad. 
"Squad  your  men,  and  form  up  on  the  road."— Lever: 
Charles  O'Malley,  ch.  luxvi. 

*squ2id  -dyS  a.  [Prob.  for  squabby  (q.  v.\  or  for 
squatty  (q.  v.).]  Fat,  thick,  dumpy.  (Still  in  use 
in  America.) 

"We  know  him  byhisbald  pate  and  his  cowl  hanging 
at  his  back,  that  he  was  a  fat,  (tquaddy  monk  that  had  been 
well  fed  in  some  cloyster."— Greene:  News  from  both, 
Heaven  and  Hell. 

squad  -r6n,  *squad-rone,  s.  [O.  Fr.  esquadron 
(Fr.  escadron),  from  Ital.  squadrone  —  n.  squadron, 
from  Lat.  squadra  —  a.  squadron,  a  square  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ord.    Lang.:   Originally  a    square   or    square 
form ;  hence,  a' body  drawn  up  in  a  square ;  a  square 
body  of  men. 

"Those  half-rounding  guards 
Just  met,  and  closing  ntood  in  squad  itm  joined." 

Milton:  P.  L,,iv.  862. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mil.:  A  force  of  cavalry  commanded  by  a  cap- 
tain, and  averaging  from  one  hundred  and  twenty 
to  two  hundred  men.  Each  squadron  is  composed 
of  two  troops,  each  commanded  by  a  captain  for 
purposes  of  administration,  but  united  under  the 
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senior  for  service  in  the  field.  Four  squadrons  form 
a  regiment.  The  squadron  is  frequently  considered 
the  tactical  unit  of  cavalry. 

"  Rank  upon  rank,  squadron  upon  squadron  pour." 
Sc<>((:  Dun  Roderick,  ix. 

2.  Naval:  A  division  of  a  fleet;  a  detachment  of 
ships  of  war  employed  upon  a  particular  service  or 
station,  and  under  the  command  of  a  commodore 
or  junior  flag  officer. 

"Soon  came  the  North  Holland  squadron,  the  Maes 
squadron t  the  Zealand  squadron."— Macaulau:  Hist.  Eng.t 
ch.  xviii. 

^[  Flying  Squadron: 

Naval :  A  small  number  of  ships  of  smaller  classes 
than  those  intended  for  fighting  in  lino  of  battle. 
They  are  usually  sent  on  long  voyages,  and  have  to 
trust  largely  to  sail  power. 

*squ3,d  -r&ned,  s.  [Eng.sg«ariron;  -erf.]  Formed 
into  a  squadron,  squadrons,  or  squares. 

"They  gladly  thither  haste,  and  by  a  quire 
Of  squadroned  angels  hear  His  carol  sung." 

Milton-  F.  L.,xii.867. 

squall,  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  throw  sticks 
at  cocks. 

squall  -er,  8.  [Eng.  squail;  -er.]  (See  extract.) 
"  Now  that  the  trees  are  bare  and  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
the  idlers  of  the  county  towns  may  perhaps  sally  forth 
armed  with  aquailers,  an  ingenious  instrument  composed 
of  a  short  stick  of  pliant  cone  and  a  leaded  knob,  to  drive 
the  harmless  little  Squirrel  from  tree  to  tree,  and  lay  it  a 
victim  at  the  feet  of  a  successful  shot."—  London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

squal   Id,  *squal  -lid,  a.  [Lat.  8qualidus= stiff* 
rough,  dirty,  from  8qualeo=to  be  stiff,  rough,  or 
dirty:  Ital.  squallidoT] 
1.  Foul,  filthy;  extremely  dirty. 

"They  saw  a  squire  in  squall  id  weed," 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  V.  i.  13. 

*2.  Rough,  shaggy. 

"A  bristled  boare  or  else  a  squalid  beare." 

r.  Fletcher:  Piscatory  Eclogues,  v. 

*squal  '-l-d&,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  squal(us);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Plagiostomous  fishes, 
founded  by  Ouvier.  Mttller,  in  his  system,  ele- 
vated it  to  a  sub-order  but  the  genera  it  com- 
prised are  now  generally  classed  under  Selachoidei 
(q-v.). 

squa-lld  -I-tf,  squSl  -Id-nSss,  substan.  [Eng. 
squalid;  -ity,-ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
squalid;  foulness,  dirt, filthiness,  squalor. 

squaT-Id-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  squalid;  -ly.\  In  a 
squalid  manner ;  dirtily,  filthily. 

squall,  v.  i.  [Icel.  skvala=to  squeal,  to  bawl 
out;  skval=&  squalling;  Sw.  sqyala=to  stream,  to 
gush  out  violently;  sqval=an  impetuous  running 
of  water;  8qval-regn=a.  violent  shower  of  rain; 
Dan.  sqvaldre  =  to  clamor,  to  bluster;  Gael.  sgal  =  a. 
loud  cry,  the  sound  of  high  wind;  sgal—to  howl. 
Squall  and  squeal  are  doublets.]  To  cry  out:  to 
cry  or  scream  violently,  as  a  woman  frightened,  or 
a  child  in  pain  or  auger. 

"Frequently  interrupted  by  the  squalling  baby." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

squfill,  8.    [SQUALL,  r.] 

1.  A  loud  cry  or  scream  ;  a  harsh  cry. 

"  Betsy  distorts  her  face  with  hideous  squall." 

King:  Little  Mouths. 

2.  A  sudden  gust  of  wind,  or  a  sudden  and  vehe- 
ment succession  of  gusts,  generally  accompanied 
with  rain,  snow,  or  sleet ;  a  flaw. 

"But  then  the  aqualls  blew  close  and  hard." 

Scott:  Lord  oftlie  Isles,  iii.  12. 

*[  (1)  A  black  squall:  One  attended  with  a  dark 
cloud,  diminishing  the  usual  quantity  of  light. 

(2)  A  thick  squall:  One  accompanied  with  hail, 
sleet,  &c. 

(3)  A  white  squall :  A  violent  squall,  occurring  in 
or  near  the  tropics.    Its  approach  is  not  indicated 
by  thick  clouds,  as  is  the  case  with    the   Black 
Squall,  and  the  surface  of  the  sea  ia  lashed  into 
white,  broken  foam  by  the  violence  of  the  wind. 

(4)  To  look  out  for  squalls^:  To  be  on  one's  guard ; 
to  look  out  for  trouble  or  disturbance.     (Colloq.) 

squall '-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  squall,  s. ;  -er.]  One  who 
squalls;  especially,  a  child  who  cries  or  screams 
loudly. 

squal  -ly\  a.    [Eng.  squall,  s. ;  -y.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Abounding  with  squalls;  frequently  disturbed 
with  storms  or  gusts ;  gusty. 

"The  night  has  been  squally,  and  rain,  though  not 
heavy,  is  falling."—  Field,  Dec.  6, 1884. 

2.  Having     non-productivo     spots     interspersed 
throughout.    (Said  of  a  field  of  turnips  or  corn.) 
(Prov.) 

II.  Weaving:  Faulty  or  uneven,  as  cloth. 
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squalodon 

Equal  -6-don,  s.    [Mod.  Latin   squal(us};  suff. 

-OdOH.]     [SQUALODOXTIDjE.] 

squal-6-don  -tl  dae,  o.  [Mod.  Lat.  squalodon, 
gtmit.  squalodont(is) ;  Lat.  tern,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idce.J 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Odontoceti,  consisting  of  a 
single  penus,  Squalodon,  founded  for  the  reception 
of  Humorous  extinct  forms— chiefly  teeth  and  frag- 
ments of  crania — widely  distributed  throughout  the 
Marine  Miocene  and  early  Pliocene  of  Europe, 
North  America,  and  South  Australia.  The  teeth  are 
in  groups,  as  in  Zeuglodon  (q.  v.),  the  posterior 
molars  with  two  roots ;  the  cranium  is  essentially 
odontocete. 

&C[Ual'-6id,  a.  [Lat. sgualus—a  shark;  Eng.  suff' 
-Old.]  Like  a  shark ;  resembling  a  shark. 

squaT-Sr,  «.  [Lat.]  [^Syo.iLiD.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  squalid ;  dirt,  fllth,  foulness. 

squal-6-ra -Ja  (J  as  y),  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  squalus, 
and  raja.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Selachoidei,  from  the  Lias 
of  Lyme  Regis.  (For  detailed  description,  see  Proc. 
2<M.  Soc.,  1886,  pp.  527-38.) 

•squal  -us,  «.    [Lat,] 

Ichthy.:  A  Linneean  genus  of  Amphibia,  with  five 
lateral  spiracles.  It  was  approximately  equivalent 
to  the  modern  Selachoidei  (q.v.),  and,  in  a  more  or 
less  modified  form,  found  a  place  in  several  classi- 
fications, but  has  now  lapsed. 

squa  -ma  (pi.  squa'-mae),  s.    [Lat,=a  scale.] 

1.  Sol.:  A  scale.    [SCALE  (1),  s.,  II.  1  (1).] 

2.  Compar.  Anal. :  A  horny  scale.    [SCALE  (1),  «., 
II-  2t  3.] 

2.  Pathol.  (pi.) :  An  order  of  skin-diseases  in  which 
a  morbid  secretion  of  the  epidermis  produces  scales 
or  scurf,  readily  detached,  but  reproduced  again 
andagain^by  desquamation;  the  scales  are  degen- 
erated, thickened,  dry  epidermis  covering  minute 
papular  elevations  of  the  skin.  Local  heat  and 
itching  are  present,  but  there  is  no  constitutional 
disturbance.  The  order  comprehends  psoriasis,  in- 
cluding lepra,  pityriasis,  and  ichthyosis  (q.  v.). 
None  is  contagious. 

4.  ZoOl. :  [ELYTRON,  2.] 

squa-ma -ceous  (ce  assh),  a.  [SQUAMA.]  The 
same  as  SQUAMOSE  (q.  v.). 

tsqua-ma  -ta,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  squamattu 
=  scaly.] 

Zool.:  A  section  of  Reptilia,  in  which  the  skin  is 
covered  with  scales.  It  contains  the  Lizards  and 
Snakes. 

squa  -mate,  squa'-mat-6d,  o.  [SQUAMA.]  Cov- 
ered with  small  scale-like  bodies ;  scaly. 

squa  ma-tlon,  s.  [Eng.,&c.,  squam(a) ;  -atton.] 
The  formation  of  squamae,  or  scale-like  processes, 
e.  g.,  the  rosettes  of  scale-shaped  leaves  in  the  rose- 
willow. 

*squame,  s.    [Lat.  squama.]    A  scale. 

"As  orpiment,  brent  bones,  yren  ngiiamen." 

Chaucer:  C.  I.,  16.226. 

IT  Still  occasionally  used  in  Natural  Science,  as  in 
Huxley :  Crai/tutti,  i>.  172. 

squa  mel  la,  subst.  [Dimin.  from  Lat.  squama 
(q.  V.).] 

1.  Bot. :  A  scale-like,  membranous  bract,  as  on  the 
receptacle  in  Composites.    (In  this  sense  there  is  a 
plural  sgua-mei -Ice.) 

2.  ZoOl.:  A   genus   of   Rotifera,    family  Euchla- 
nidotse.    It  has  four  eyes,  and  the  trochal  discs  or 
rotatory  organs  are  divided. 

squa  mel   late,  squam  -u-16se,  n.    [Mod.  Lat. 

fuamellatus, squamulosus,  from  squamella  (q.  v.).] 
aving,  or  covered  with  squamellse. 
squam  -I-form,  a.    [Lat.  squama  =  a  scale,  and 
/or»io=form.]    Having  the  former  shape  of  scales. 
squa-mig  -gr-ous,   a.     [Lat.  squama  =  a  scale, 
and  gero  =  to    bear.]    Scaly ;    bearing   or   having 
scales. 

*squa'-ml  pen,  s.  [SQUAMIPENXES.]  One  of  the 
Squamipennes. 

squa-ml-pen  -ne§,  s.  pi.    [SQUAMIPISNES.] 

squa-ml-pln -ne§,  *squa-ml-pen'-nes.,  s.  pi. 
ILat.  sqwama='a  scale,  and  pinna,  penna=a  fin.] 

Ichthy. :  Coral-fishes ;  a  family  equivalent  to  the 
Chsetodontidae  (q.  v.).  (See  extract.)  . 

"The  typical  forms  of  this  family  are  readily  recog- 
nized by  the  form  of  their  body,  and  by  a  peculiarity 
from  which  they  derive  their  name.  Kquamipinnes;  the 
»oft,  and  frequently  lAeo  che  spinous,  part  of  their  dorsal 
And  anal  fins  are  so  thickly  covered  with  scales  that  the 
boundary  between  Bns  and  body  is  entirely  obliterated." 
— O&nther:  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  397. 

squa-mft-,  prefix.  [Latin  squama.]  Squamoee 
<q.  v.). 

squamo-zygomatic,  a. 

Anat. :  A  term  applied  to  the  equamons  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone,  and  to  the  squamosals  or 
sqnamous  bones  collectively. 
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squam -6id,  a.  [Lat.  squam(a)  =  a  scale;  Eng. 
sutr.  -oid.]  Resembling  a  scale  or  scales;  covered 
with  scales  or  scale-like  integuments ;  scaly. 

squa  mo  -sal,  «.  «fe  *.    [Eng.  squamos(e);  -al.\ 

A.  As  adj.:  Squamous  (q.  v.}. 

B,  As  substdirtive : 

Anat. :  The  squamous  part  of  the  temporal  bone  ; 
applied  collectively  in  the  plural  to  this  bone,  the 
zygoma,  and  the  articular  surface  of  the  lower 
jaw. 

squam  -ose,  a.    [SQCAMOUS.] 

Bot.  (of  a  surf  ace) :  (Covered  with  the  rudiments 
of  leaves;  covered  with  minute  scales  fixed  by  one 
end,  as  the  young  shoots  of  the  pine-tribe. 

squam  -OUS,  a.  [Lat.  squamosus,  from  squama 
—  a  scale.]  (  overed  with  scales;  consisting  of 
scales,  resembling  scales,  scaly. 

"In  the  gems  of  oak,  which  may  be  called  »q>tti)H(ms 
oak-cones." — Derhani:  Physico-Theology,  bk.  viii  ch  vi 
(Note.) 

squamous-bones,  s.  pi.    [SQUAMOSAL,  B.] 

squamous-bulb,  s. 

Bot. :  A  scaly  bulb.    [BULB,  II.  1.] 

squamous-suture,  subst.  [TEMPORO-PAHTETAL 
SUTTJEE.J 

squa -rnu-U  O/.  squa'-mu.-lffl),  subst.  [Latin, 
diram.  from  squama  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  paleola,  a  lodicule  (q.  v.).  Called  also  a 
Squa  mule. 

squam  -ule,  s.    [SQUAMULA.] 
squam  -u-10se,  a.    [SQUAMELLATE.] 
squan  -der,  v.  t.  &  i.    [A  nasalized  form  of  Low- 
land Scotch  squatter=to  splash  water  about,  to 
scatter,  to  dissipate,  to  squander;  Prov.  English 
swattler,  gtcatti«,freq.  from  Dan. sqva tte — to  splash, 
to  squirt,  to  squander ;  Sw.  sqv&ttra=to  squander, 
freq.  of  8qv&tta=io  squirt.    ( Wedgwood.}] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  scatter,  to  dissipate,  to  disperse. 
"And  the  recollections  of  the  great  Armada  squandered 
upon  the  sea."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  To  spend  lavishly,  wastefully,  or  profusely ;  to 
spend  prodigally,  to  waste,  to  dissipate,  to  lavish, 
"The  cruel  wretch    .    .    .    has  squandered  vile, 
Upon  his  scoundrel  train,  what  might  have  cheer' d 
A  drooping  family."  Thomson:  Summer,  1,636. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  waste  one's  substance;  to  spend 
prodigally  or  profusely. 

"A  vast  excess  of  wealth  for  squandering  heirs." 

King:  Art  oj  Cookery,  let.  iv. 

*squan  -der,  subst.  [SQUANDER,  v.]  The  act  or 
habit  of  squandering;  waste,  prodigality. 

squan  -der-5r,  s.  [Eng.  squander,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  squanders ;  one  who  spends  his  substance 
prodigally  or  lavishly ;  a  spendthrift,  a  prodigal,  a 
lavisher. 

"Plenty  in  their  own  keeping  teaches  them  from  the 
beginning  to  be  squanderers  and  wasters." — Locke:  Educa- 
tion, g  130. 

squaii   der  Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SQUANDER,  t'.] 

squan  -der-Ing-l? ,  adverb.  [Eng,  squandering ; 
•ly.\  In  a  squandering,  wasteful,  or  prodigal  man* 
ner;  prodigally,  wastefully,  lavishly. 

square,  a., adv.  &s.  [O.  Fr.  esg«a7T^=squared, 
square;  esquarre=a  square,  squareness;  Italian 
squadra,  from  Lat.  ex=out,  fully,  and  quadro=to 
square,  to  make  four-cornered,  from  quadrus  (for 
g«a<erMs)=four-cornered,  from  quatuor^tour;  Fr. 
equerre;  Sp,  escuadra.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Having  four  equal  sides  and  four  right  angles ; 
as,  a  square  room,  a  square  table,  &c. 

(2)  Forming  a  right  angle. 

"This  instrument  is  for  striking  lines  square  to  other 
lines  or  straight  sides,  and  try  the  squareness  of  their 
work." — Jtfoxon. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Having  a  shape  broad  for  the  height,  with 
rectilineal  and  angular  rather  than  curved  out- 
lines ;  stout,  well  set ;  as,  a  man  of  a  square  frame. 

*(2)  Exactly  suitable  or  correspondent ;  true,  just. 

"She's  a  most  triumphant  lady,  if  report  be  square  to 
her." — Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  li.  2. 

(3)  Rendering  equal  justice;  just,  fair,  honest; 
as,  square  dealing. 

*(4)  Fair,  right,  just. 

"All  have  not  offended; 

For  those  that  were,  it  is  not  square  to  take, 
On  those  that  are,  revenges." 

Shakesp.;  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  5. 

(5)  Even;  leaving  no  balance ;  exactly  balanced. 
"James  again  brought  matters  square  on  the  fifth." — 
Fteld,  Oct.  3,  1886. 


square 

(6)  Leaving  nothing ;  hearty,  vigorous. 
(1)  Complete,  hearty,  full,  satisfying. 

"By  heaven  !  sqimrf  euters  ! 
More  meat,  I  say." 

K'-niiin.  <l-  Flet.:.Bt>nilnca,  ii.  2. 

II.  Nauf.:  At  right  angles  with  the  mast  or  the 
keel,  and  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Lit.:  At  right  angles;  as,  to  hit  a  ball  square 
to  the  wickets  in  cricket. 

2.  Fig.:    Squarely,  fairly,    honestly;    a*,    to    act 
square.     (Colloq.) 

C.  Assubstantii'e : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally : 

(I)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  5. 
"Pores  round  his  cell  for  undiscovered  stars. 
And  decks  the  wall  with  triangles  and  squares.'* 

Fatekes:  A.  Voyage  to  the  Planet*. 

_  (2)  A  figure,  body,  or  substance  nearly  approach- 
ing such  a  figure ;  a  square  piece  or  surface. 

(3) .Aii  area  of  four  sides  with  houses  on  each 
side ;  sometimes  a  square  block  of  houses,  and  some- 
times applied  to  an  area  formed  by  the  meeting  or 
intersection  of  two  or  more  streets. 

"The  statue  of  Alexander  VII.  stands  in  the  large 
square  of  the  town."— Addison:  On  It<ily. 

(4)  A  square  body  of  troops ;  a  squadron,    fll.  7.] 

"He  alone 

Dealt  on  lieutenantrr,  and  no  practice  had 
In  the  brave  squares  of  war." 

Sfiakeap..-  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 

(5)  A  pane  of  glass. 

*(6)  Squareness;  measure  along  each  side  of  a 
square  figure. 

"Then  did  a  sharped  spyre  of  diamond  bright, 
Ten  feete  each  way  in  square,  appeare  to  mee." 

Spenser:  V isions  of  Bellay . 

(7)  An  implement  used  by  artificers  for  laying  off 
lines  to  which  work  is  to  be  sawed  or  cut.    It  con- 
sists essentially  of  two  pieces  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  one  of  which  is  sometimes  pivoted,  so 
that  other  angles  than  a  right  angle  may  be  scribed 
or  measured.    A  T  square  is  one  in  which  one  ruter 
meets  the  other  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  form  the  fig- 
ure of  a  letter  T-    (Written  also  Squier,  Sqaire, 
Swere,  Swire.) 

"  Do  you  not  know  my  lady's  foot  by  th*  squier, 
And  laugh  upon  the  apple  of  her  eye?" 

Shakesp.;  Love's  Labors  Lost,  v.  2.    - 
*2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  measure,  standard,  pattern,  or  model. 
"Those  that  affect   antiquity  will    follow   the   square 

thereof."  -Milton. 

(2)  Rule,  regularity;  exact  proportion;  justness 
of  workmanship  and  conduct. 

"Ihave  not  kept  my  square,  but  that  to  come  shall  all 
be  done  by  th'  rule."—  Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
ii.  3. 

(3)  Level,  equality. 

"  We  live  not  on  the  square  with  such  as  these, 
Such  are  our  betters  who  can  better  please." 

Dryden.     (Todd.) 
U)  A  quarrel. 

(5)  The  front  part  of  the  female  dress  near  the 
bosom,  generally  worked  or  embroidered. 
"  Between  her  breasts  the  cruel  weapon  rives 
Her  curious  square,  embossed  with  swelling  gold." 

Fairfax. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Arith.  rf1  Alg. :  The  result  obtained  by  taking  a 
quantity  twice  as  a  factor.    Thus  16  {4  X  4)  is  the 
square  of  4. 

2.  Astrol. :   Quartile;  the  position  of  planets  90 
degrees  distant  from  each  other. 

"  Their  planetary  motions  and  aspects, 
In  sextile,  square,  and  trine,  and  opposite. 
Of  noxious  efficacy."  Milton:  P.  L.t  x.  659. 

3.  Bookbind.:  The  projection  of  a  board  beyond 
the  book-edge. 

4.  Carp. :  100  feet,  that  is,  10  X  10 :  a  unit  of  meas- 
urement used  in  boarding  and  roofing. 

5.  Cteom.;  An  equilateral  and  quadrilateral,  hav- 
ing all  its  angles  right  angles.    The  diagonals  of  a  i 
square  are  equal,  and  mutually  bisect  each  other 
at  right  angles.    The   ratio  of  either    side   of  a 
square  to  its  diagonal  is  that  of  1  to  V2.    The  square 
is  employed  as  a  unit  of  measure  in  determining 
the  area  of  surfaces,  whence  the  term  square  meas- 
ure, in  that  connection.    The  area  of  any  square  13 
equal  to  the  product  of  two  adjacent  sides. 

6.  Hor. :  That  portion  of  the  arbor  on  which  the 
winding-key    is  placed,  or  a  similar  part  on  the 
arbor  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  whereby  they  are 
set. 

7.  Military:   A  formation  adopted  by  infantry* 
formerly,  to  resist  a  charge  of  cavalry.    It  was  two 
or  four  men  deep,  the  front  ranks  kneeling  with 
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square-built 


fixed  bayonets,  and  the  rear  rank  standing.  Occa- 
sionally .squares  have  been  formed  to  inclose 
baggage,  wounded,  tkc..  when  in  presence  of  over- 
whelming numbers,  as  in  savage  warfare. 

>.  \aiit.;  That  part  of  the  shank  of  an  anchor  to 
which  the  stock  and  shackle  are  attached. 

9.  Print. :  A  certain  number  of  lines  in  a  column, 
of  nearly  equal  height  and  width.  (Eng.) 

^|  1.  Atlsquare:  All  right,  all  arranged. 

*'_'.  At  square:  In  or  into  opposition  or  enmity. 
[SQUARE, s.,  I.  2.  (i).] 

"  Falling*  at  square  with  hir  husband." — Holinshed: 
J//.sf.  Eng.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  viii. 

3.  Geometrical  square  :  [GEOMETRICAL.] 

4.  Magic  square:  [  MAGIC.] 

5.  Method  of  leant  squares:  The  method  of  finding 
the  probable  error  in  assuming  the  mean  of  a  num- 
ber of  discordant  observations  of  a  phenomenon; 
the  method  of  determining  the  values  of  certain 
elements  by  means  of  several  equations  which  only 
approximately  express  the   relations  existing  be- 
tween the  elements.    These  approximate  equations 
•of  condition  are  usually  derived  from  a  series  of 
observations,  or  of  experiments,  which  are  neces- 
sarily liable  to  certain  errors.    It  is  shown  in  the 
theory  of  probabilities,  that  the  probable  error  will 
be  least  when  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  errors 
is  a  minimum. 

ti.  On  (or  upon)  the  square: 

(1)  Lit.:  At  right  angles;  as,  to  cut  cloth  on  the 
square. 

(2)  Fig.:    Fairly,    honestly;  as,    to   act   on   the 
square.     (Colloq.) 

*7.  Out  of  square:  Out  of  the  proper  order,  rule, 
or  pro  portion. 

"The  whole  ordinance  of  that  government  was  at  first 
evil  plotted,  and  through  other  oversights  came  more  out 
of  square,  to  that  disorder  which  it  is  now  come  unto." — 
Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

8.  Three  square,  five  square,  <£c.:  Having  three, 
five,  «fec.,  equal  sides;  having  three,  five,  <fcc.,  angles. 
'(An  improper  use  of  square.) 

"One  end  of  which  being  thicker,  and  almost  three 
square,  is  inserted  into  the  first  bone  of  the  sternon."  — 
II' f  n  f  man:  Surgery. 

*9.  To  break  no  squares:  To  make  no  difference; 
to  give  no  offense. 

"I  tcill  break  no  squares  whether  it  be  so  or  not."— 
VEstrange:  Fables. 

*10.  To  break  squares :  To  depart  from  the  accus- 
tomed order. 

*11.  To  see  how  squares  go:  To  see  how  matters 
are  going ;  to  see  how  the  game  proceeds.  (An 
expressjon  borrowed  from  chess,  the  chess-board 
being  divided  into  squares.) 

"One  frog  looked  about  him  to  see  how  squares  went 
with  their  new  king."— VEstrange:  Fables. 

square-built,  adj.  Of  a  square  build  or  frame: 
having  a  shape  broad  for  the  height,  and  bounded 
by  rectilineal  rather  than  curved  lines;  as,asquare- 
built  man. 

square-coupling, s. 

Mill-work.:  A  kind  of  permanent  coupling,  of 
which  the  coupling- box  is  made  in  halves  and 
square,  corresponding  to  the  form  of  the  two  con- 
nected ends  of  the  shafts.  The  halves  of  the  box 
«re  bolted  together  on  the  opposite  sides. 

square-file,  s.    An  entering-file  (q.  v.). 

square-frame,  *. 

Shipbuild.:  A  frame  square  with  the  line  of  the 
kf'l,  having  no  beveling. 

square-framed,  a. 

Join.:  Applied  to  a  work  when  the  framing  has 
all  the  angles  of  its  styles,  rails,  and  mountings 
square,  without  being  molded. 

square-joint,  s. 

Join. :  A  mode  of  joining  wooden  stuff,  in  which 
the  edges  are  brought  squarely  together,  without 
rabbeting,  tongue,  or  feather. 

square-leg,  s. 

Cricket:  \  fielder  who  stands  square  with  the 
wicket  and  behind  the  batsman. 

*square-leg,  r.  t. 

Cricket:  To  hit  to  square-leg. 

"Mr.  Read  continued  a  fine  displayof  well-judged  hit- 
ting by  square-legging  both  bowlers  for  a  couple  each 
time." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

square-measures,  s.  pi.  The  squares  of  lineal 
measures;  as,  a  square  inch,  a  square  yard,  &c. 

square-number,  s. 

Arith. :  A  number  which  may  be  resolved  into  two 
•equal  factors;  the  product  of  a  number  multiplied 
into  itself.  Thus,  4,  9,  16,  25,  are  square  numbers, 
fceiug  the  squares  of  2,  3,  4,5  respectively. 

square-parsley,  s. 

Bot.:  Meumbunius. 
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square-rig,  s. 

Naut.:  That  rig  in  winch  the  lower  sails  are  sus- 
pended from  horizontal  yards,  as  distinguished 
from  t'ore-and-aft  rig. 

square-rigged,  a.    [SHIP-RIGGED.] 
square-roof,  *. 

Carp. :  A  roof  in  which  the  principal  rafters  meet 
at  a  right  angle. 

square-root,  «. 

Arith.  <&  Alg.:  A  quantity  which,  being  taken 
twice  as  a  factor,  will  produce  the  given  quantity. 
Thus,  the  square  root  of  25  is  5,  because  5X5=25 ;  so 
also  i|  is  the  square  root  of  j,  since  §Xf=$;.r~  is  the 
square  root  of  #*,  since  x'^Kx^=x^\  a-f-a;  isths  square 
root  of  a2-J-2«x4-j2,  and  so  on.  When  the  square 
root  of  a  number  can  be  expressed  in  exact  parts  of 
1,  that  number  is  a  perfect  square,  aud  the  indi- 
cated square  root  is  said  to  be  commensurable.  All 
other  indicated  square  roots  are  incommensurable. 

square-sail,  s. 
Nautical: 

1.  A  four-sided  sail,    whose    middle  position  is 
athwartship.    It  is  supported  by  a  yard,  slung  at 
its  mid-length  by  a  truss  or  parral.    It  is  distin- 
guished from  sails  which  are  extended  by  stays, 
booms,  gaffs,  lateens,  sprits,  &c. 

2.  A  sail  set  on  the  foremasts  of  schooners,  and  on 
the  masts  of  sloops  and  cutters,  when  sailing  before 
the  wind  in  light  weather. 

square-spot,  s. 

Entom.:  A  European  geometer-moth,  Tephrosia 
consonaria. 

Square-spot  dart : 

Entom. :  A  European  night-moth,  Agrotin  obelisca. 

Square-spot  rustic : 

Entom.:  A  European  night-moth,  Noctua  jcantho- 
grapfta. 

square-spotted  clay,  s. 

Enfom.:  A  European  night-moth,  Noctua  rhoin- 
boidea. 

square-stern,  s. 

Naut. :  A  transom  stern. 

square-toed,  a. 

1.  Lit.:  Having  the  toes  or  end  square. 

"It  [common-place  wit]  is  as  obsolete  as  fardingalea, 
ruffs,  and  square-toed  shoes." — Knox:  Winter  Evenings, 
even.  9. 

2.  fig.:  Formal,  precise,  prim,  finical,  punctil- 
ious. 

square-toes,  s.  A  formal,  precise,  or  finical,  old- 
fashioned  person.  A  term  derived  from  the  wear- 
ing by  gentlemen  of  the  old  school  the  square-toed 
boots  of  their  younger  days. 

square-tucks,  s.pl. 

Shipbuild. :  The  flat  surfaces  left  at  the  stern  of  a 
vessel  when  the  planks  of  the  bottom  are  networked 
round  to  the  wing-transom,  but  end  in  the  fashion- 
piece. 

square,  v.  t.  &  i.   [SQUARE,  a.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  form  with  four  equal  sides  and  four  right 
angle?. 

"  Squaring  it  in  compasse  well  beseene." 

Spenser.-   Virgil;  Gnat. 

(2)  To  reduce  or  bring  accurately  to  right  angles 
and  straight  lines ;  as,  to  square  mason's  work. 

*(3)  To  draw  up  in  squares  or  squadrons. 

"Squared  in  full  legion."—  Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  232. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  To  reduce  or  bring  to  any  given  measure  or 
standard ;  to  compare  with  a  given  standard. 

"To  square  the  general  BOX 
By  Cressid's  rule." 

Shakes}]..-  Troilus  andCrexnida,  v.  2. 

*(2)  To  adjust,  to  accommodate,  to  regulate,  tot 
shape. 

"O,  that  ever  I 
Had  squared  me  to  thy  counsel." 

Shakesp.;   Winter's  Tale,  v.  1. 

*(3)  To  hold  a  quartile  position  respecting;  to  be 
at  right  angles  to. 

"The  icy  Goat  aud  Crab  that  square  the  Scales." 

Creech:  Lucretius. 

(4)  To  make  even,  so  as  to  leave  no  difference  or 
balance;  to  equalize. 

"Mr.  Laidlay  won  with  six,  and  squared  matters."  — 
Field,  Sept.  25,  1886. 

*(5)  To  balance,  to  counterbalance. 

"I  hope,  I  say,  both  being  put  together,  may  square  out 
the  moat  eminent  of  the  ancient  gentry,  in  some  tolerable 
proportion."—  Fuller.-  Worthies,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xv. 
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(6)  To  arrange  matters  with ;  to  bring  to  one's 
side  by  a  bribe  or  the  like ;  to  gain  over,  as  to 
silence.  (Slang.) 

"They  have  squandered  enormous  sums  of  money  in 
*<l>"tring  a.  huge  army  of  committee  men,  collectors,  and 
other  hangers-on." — London  Globe. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Math.:  To  multiply  by  itself ;   as,  to  square  a 
number  or  quantity. 

2.  Naut. :  To  place  at  right  angles  with  the  mast 
or  keel ;  as,  to  square  the  yards. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  suit,  to  accord,  to  agree,  to  fit.    (Followed 
by  with.)     (Cowper:  Charity,  559.) 
*2.  To  quarrel. 

"Are  you  such  fools, 
To  square  for  this?" 

Shakesp.;  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  take  the  attitude  of  a  boxer;  to  spar  (fol- 
lowed by  up)  ,*  as,  He  squared  up  to  me.  (Colloq.) 

*4,  To  strut. 

"  To  square  it  up  and  down  the  streets."— Greene:  Quip 
for  an  Upstart  Courtier. 

Tf  (1)  To  square  away : 

Naut. :  To  square  the  yards  by  the  braces  and  run 
before  the  wind. 

(2)  To  square  the  circle :  To  determine  the  exact 
area  of    a    circle  in  square   measure;    hence,   to 
attempt  impossibilities.    (See  extract  under  QUAD- 
RATURE, II.  2.) 

(3)  To  square  the  shoulders :  To  raise  the  shoul- 
ders, so  as  to  give  them  a  square  or  angular  appear- 
ance ;  a  movement  of  scorn  or  disgust. 

square  -ly*,  adv.    [Eng.  square,  a. ;  -ly.~\ 

1.  Lit.:  In  a  square  manner;   at  or  with  right 
angles. 

"With  shoulders  squarely  set."— London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

2.  Fig. :  Fairly,  honestly;  with  fairness  or  frank- 
ness. 

"The  question  will  now  come  squarely  before  the 
House." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*square  -man,  s.  [Eng.  square,  and  man.]  One 
who  cuts  and  squares  stone.  (Carlyle :  Frenmh 
Revol.^  II.  v.  1.) 

square  -ness,  *square  nesse,  s.  [Eng.  square, 
a. ;  -ness.\ 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  square. 
"Then  beginneth  he  to  spread  and  burnish  in  sqttturc- 

nes8e."—P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xi.,  ch.  xxxvii. 

2.  fig.:  Fairness,  honesty,  frankness. 
squar'-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  squar(e) ;  -cr.] 

I.  Lit. :  One  who  squares;  as,  a  squarer  of   the 
circle. 
*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  One  who  quarrels;  a  hot-headed,  quarrelsome 
person. 

"  Is  there  no  young  ttqvarer  now,  that  will  make  a  voy- 
age with  him  to  the  devil?" — Shakesp.:  Much.  Ado  about 
Nothing,  i.  1. 

2.  One  who  spars ;  a  sparror. 

squar -Ish,  a.  fEng.  squar(e),  a.;  -is/i.]  Some- 
what square ;  nearly  square. 

"  He  found  &  squarish  hole  cut." — De  Foe:  Tour  thro1 
Great  Britain,  i.  819. 

squar'-rose,  tsquar-rous,  a.  [Latin  squar- 
rosus=rough,  scurfy,  scabby.] 

Bot. :  Spreading  rigidly  out  from  a  common  axis, 
at  right  angles  or  nearly  so,  as  the  leaves  of  some 
mosses,  the  involucres  of  some  composites,  &c. 

"The  involucral  scales  are  sqttarrose." — Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1881,  p.  600. 

squarrose-slashed,  a. 

Botany:  Slashed  with  minor  divisions  at  right 
angles  with  the  others.  Called  also  Squarroeo* 

laciniate. 

squar-ro-so-,  pref.  [SQUARROSE.]  (Seeetym.  and 

compounds.) 

squarroso-dentate,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  teeth  which  do  not  lie  in  the  plane 
of  the  leaf,  but  form  an  angle  with  it. 

squarroso-laclniate,  a.  [SQUARROSE-SLASHED.] 

squarroso-pinnatipartite,  a. 

Bot. :  Deeply  pinnatifid  with  squarrose  divisions, 
as  the  leaf  of  Achillea  millifolium. 

squarroso-pinnatisect,  a. 

Bot.:  Pinnatifid,  with  the  segments  so  straggling 
as  to  appear  on  different  planes. 

squar  -rous,  a.    [SQUABROSE.] 

squar'-ru-16se,  adj.  [Mod.  Lat.  squarrulosus, 
dimm.  from  Lat.  squarrosus.]  [SQUARROSE.] 

Bot.:  Somewhat  squarrose. 


bfiil,    b<5y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     ftem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenoplion,     ejfist.    ph=£. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


squarson 

fsquar  -s6n,  8.  f  Compounded  of  Eng.  squ(ire), 
and  (p)arson.}  A  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, who  is  also  the  squire  of  the  parish.  The 
formation  of  this  word  has  been  attributed  to  Syd- 
ney Smith,  Theodore  Hook,  and  Dr.  Wilberforce, 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  afterward  of  Winchester, 
who  is  also  credited  with  the  formation  of 
"squishop."  (See  Notes  and  Queries,  7th  ser.,  ii.  273, 
338,  iii.  58.) 

squish,  *squach-en,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  esquacher,  es- 
cacher  (Fr.  ecacher)  =  to  crush,  to  squash,  from 
Latin  ex=out,  fully,  and  coacfo=to  restrain,  to 
force,  from  coactus,  pa.  par.  of  cogo=to  compel.] 
To  crush ;  to  beat  or  press  into  a  pulp  or  flat  mass. 

"Thorn  is  an  unhappie  bird  called  JEsalon,  and  but 
little  withal):  yet  will  she  squash  and  breake  the  raven's 
egges."— P.  Holland;  Pliny,  bk.  x.,  ch.  Ixxiv. 

squash  (i),s.    [SQUASH,  v,] 

1.  Something  soft  and  easily  crushed  or  pressed 
into  a  pulp ;  something  unripe  and  soft ;  espec.,  an 
unripe  pea-pod. 

"  Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young  enough  for 
a  boy;  as  a  xquash  is  before  it  is  a  peascod,  or  a  codling 
when  it  is  almost  an  apple. "—Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Wight ,  i.5. 

2.  A  sudden  fall  of  a  heavy,  soft  body ;  a  shock 
of  soft  bodies. 

"  My  fall  was  stopped  by  a  terrible  squash  that  sounded 
louder  to  my  ears  than  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  after 
which  I  was  quite  in  the  dark." — Swift:  Gulliver;  Brob. 
dignag,  ch.  viii. 

T[  Lemon-squash :  A  cooling  drink  made  by 
squeezing  the  juice  of  a  lemon  into  a  tumbler,  and 
adding  pounded  loaf-sugar  and  soda-water.  (Eng.) 

squash  (2),*.  [Massachusetts  Indian  asquash= 
raw,  green ,  immature,  to  be  eaten  uncooked ;  askitta 
squash= vine-apple.] 

Bot.  <&  Hort. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  genus  Cucurbita;  specif.,  Cucurbita  melopepo*. 
Leaves  cordate,  obtuse,  somewhat  five-lobed ;  tend- 
rills  denticulated,  or  converted  into  small  leaves; 
calyx  with  the  throat  much  dilated ;  fruit  flattened 
at  both  ends,  with  white,  dry,  spongy  fruit,  which 
keeps  fresh  for  many  months.  It  is  boiled  and 
eaten  with  meat. 

"A  selected  seed,  he  had  received  from  me,  for  that  pur- 
pose, of  squash,  which  is  an  Indian  kind  of  pompioo  that 
grows  apace."— Uoyle:  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  494. 

squash-bug,  s. 

Entomology:  The  name  given  in  New  England  to 
Coreus  truttis,  a  hemipterous  insect,  destructive  to 
the  Squash. 

squash-gourd,  squash-melon,  squash-vine,  .*. 
[SQUASH,  2.J 

squash  (8),  s.    [An  abbrev.  of  Musquash  (q.  v.).] 

squEsh -8r,  s.  [Eng.  squash,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  squashes . 

squash  -I-ness,  s.  [English squashy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  squashy,  soft,  or  miry. 

Squash-?,  a.  [Eng.sguasft(l),  s.;-y.}  Soft  and 
wet;  miry,  pulpy,  muddy. 

"Squashy  roly-poly  pudding,  with  all  the  jam  boiled 
out,  and  the  water  boiled  in." — E.  J.  Worboise:  Sissie, 
ch.  xix. 

squ&t,  v.  i.  &  t.  [O,  Fr.  esquatir=to  flatten,  to 
crush,  from  Lat.  ex=out,  fully,  andguafi'o^to  press 
down.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To   sit  down  upon  the    hams  or  heels,  as  a 
human  being ;  to  sit  close  to  the  ground ;  to  cower, 
as  an  animal. 

2.  To  settle  on  land,  especially  public  or  unculti- 
vated land ;  frequently,  to  settle  on  land  without 
any  title. 

B.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  bruise  or  make  flat  by  a  fall. 

*2.  To  squash,  to  annul. 

"Although  lawes  were  squatted  in  warre,  yet  notwith- 
standing they  ought  to  be  reuiued  in  peace. "—Holinshed- 
Desc.  It-elan^  ch.  iii. 

3.  To  seat  on  the  hams  or  heels;  to  cause  to  cower 
or  lie  close  to  the  ground.    (Used  reflexively.) 

"  Squatted  herself  down,  on  her  heels,  on  the  top  of 
•11."— Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xi. 

squat,  a.  &  s.    [SQUAT,  v.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Sitting  on  the  hams  or  heels ;  cowering  close 
to  the  ground. 

"Him  there  they  found, 
Squat  like  a  toad  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  800. 

2.  Short,  thick,  dumpy,  like   the   figure   of  one 
squatting. 

B.  As  substantive : 

T.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  posture  or  position  of  one  squatting,  or 
cowering  close  to  the  ground. 

"She  sits  at  squat,  and  scrubs  her  leathern  face." 

en:  Juvenal,  sat.  x. 
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*2.  A  sudden  fall. 

"Bruises,  squats,  nnd  falls,  which  often  kill  others,  can 
bring  little  hurt  to  those  that  are  temperate."— Herbert. 
II.  Mining: 

1.  Tin  ore,  mixed  with  spar. 

2.  A  small  separate  vein  of  ore. 

squat  a-ro    la.,  s.    [A  word  of  no  signification.] 
Ornith.:  A  genus  of  ('haradrinae.    Bill  about  as 
long    as    the    head,    rather    strong;    wings     long, 
pointed  ;  legs  of  moderate  length,  slender ;  toes  four, 
three    directed    forward,   and  slightly  webbed  at 
base;  fourth  behind  rudimental. 
*squa  -tl-na,  *.    [Lat.  =  thc  angel-fish  (q.  v.).] 
Ichthy.:    A  synonym  of  Rhina  (q.  v.). 
squat -tSr.fi.     [Eng.  squat,  v. ;  -er.} 

1.  One  who  squats  or  sits  on  his  hams  or  heels. 

2.  One  who  without  a  title  settles  on  new  or  un- 
cultivated land.    In  the  early  days  of  this  country 
its  meaning  was  confined  to  tlie  foregoing  sense.  In 
Australia,  formerly  used  as  in  the  extract  (q.  v.)  ; 
now,  one  who  occupies  an  unsettled  tract  of  land; 
as  a  sheep  farm  under  lease  from  government  at  a 
nominal  rent. 

**A  squatter  ie  a  freed  or  ticket-of -leave  man,  who 
builds  a  hut  with  bark  on  unoccupied  ground,  buys  or 
steals  a  few  animals,  sells  spirits  without  a  license, 
receives  stolen  goods,  and  so  at  last  becomes  rich  and 
turns  farmer;  he  is  the  horror  of  all  his  honest  neigh- 
bors."— Darwin:  Voyage  Round  World,  ch.  zzi. 

squatter  sovereignty,  *.  A  political  dogma 
which,  during  slave  days  in  this  country,  caused 
much  discussion.  Its  principal  tenet  was  that  the 
inhabitants  of  each  territory  of  the  Union  had  the 
right  to  formulate  their  own  laws — especially  as  to 
slavery. 

squat  -t§r,  v.  i.     [A  freq.  from  squat,  v.  (q.  v.)] 
To  flutter  in  water,  as  a  wild  duck.    (Scotch.) 
"Awa  ye  squattered  like  a  drake." 

Burns:  Address  to  the  Detl. 

squat  -ting,  a.  [SQUAT,  v.]  Used  by  or  devotod 
to  squatters. 

"Wodgate  was  a  sort  of  squatting  district  of  the  great 
mining  region  to  which  it  was  contiguous."— B.  Disraeli: 
Sybil,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

squat -tie.  v.  i.  [Eng.  squat;  dimin.  suff.  -Je.] 
To  sprawl.  (Scotch.) 

"  Swit  h,  in  some  beggar's  haffet  squattle: 
There  ye  may  creep,  and  sprawl,  and  sprattle." 
Burns :  To  a  Louse. 

squat '-t?,  a,  [English  squat,  &. ;  •y.'}  Short  and 
thick ;  dumpy ;  as,  a  squatty  tree,  a  person  of 
squatty  build. 

squaw,  s.  [X.  Amer.  Ind.]  Among  the  North 
American  Indians,  a  woman,  a  wife. 

squaw-man,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"Yet  there  is  one  still  lower  depth,  the  8quair*man — 
the  miserable  wretch  of  European  blood  who  marries  a 
Crow  or  a  Blackfootin  order  to  take  up  land  in  the  Indian 
Reservation.  Thepoor  soul  looks  perpetually  ashamed  of 
his  weakness;  his  own  friends  avoid  him;  his  wife's  do 
not;  on  the  contrary,  they  come  and  live  upon  him  with 
great  contentment.  The  squaw  can  easily  divorce  herself 
by  Indian  law,  and  when  she  does,  the  property,  with  all 
his  improvements,  remains  hers.  He  hasn't  even  com- 
pensation for  disturbance."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

squaw-root,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Conopholis,  closely  allied  to  Oro- 
banche. 

squaw- weed,  a. 
Bot.:  Senecio  aureus. 
squawk,  s.    [SQUAWK,  u.]    A  squeak. 
"Gerard  gave  a  little  squawk.1'— Reade-.  Cloister  and 
Hearth,  ch.  xxvi. 

squawk,  v.  i.    [An  imitative  word.]    To  cry  with 
a  loud,  harsh  voice, 
squawl,  v.  i.    [SQUALL,  v.] 

squeak,  i'.  i.  [Sw.  sqvdka~to  croak;  cf.  Norw. 
skvaka=to  cackle;  Icel.  skvakka—to  give  a  sound 
as  of  water  shaken  in  a  bottle.] 
•  1.  To  utter  a  sharp,  shrill  cry,  usually  of  short 
duration ;  to  cry  in  a  shrill,  fretful  tone,  as  a  child, 
a  mouse,  a  pig,  &c. ;  to  make  a  shrill  noise,  as  a 
door,  a  wheel,  a  pipe,  Ac. 

"The  mimic  took  his  usual  station. 
And  squeaked  with  general  admiration." 

Smart:  The  Pig. 

*2.  To  break  silence  or  secrecy ;  to  confess. 

"  If  he  be  obstinate,  put  a  civil  question  to  him  upon  the 
rack,  and  he  squeaks,  I  warrant  him."— />r?/'/-  ./  Don 
Sebastian,  iv.  1. 

squeak,  M'/'X/.  [SQUEAK,  v.]  A  sharp,  shrill  cry, 
usually  of  short  duration ;  a  shrill,  fretful  cry,  as  of 
a  rhilii,  a  mouse,  a  pig,  &c. ;  a  shrill  noise,  as  of  a 
door,  a  wheel,  a  pipe,  <fec. 

"Our  gravity  prefers  the  mattering  tone, 
A  proper  mixture  of  the  squeak  and  groan." 

Byron.-  College  Examination. 


squeeze 

squeak  -er,  s.     [Eng.  squeak ;  -er.] 

I.  One  who  or  that  which  squeaks,  or  utters  a 
shrill  cry  or  noise. 

'2.  A  term  applied  to  young  birds,  of  various 
species,  as  a  young  pigeon,  a  young  partridge,  &c. 

"Going  on  to  where  the  lunch  was  to  meet  us,  I  killed 
an  old  bird  and  a  tmuak6r.n—8t,  Jutm-a's  Gazette,  Sept.  1, 
1886. 

squeak  -Ing,  pr.par.  or  a.    [SQL'EAK,  r.] 
squeak  -Ing-ly",  adv.    [Eng.  nqwiikin<t;  •///.]  In 
a  squeaking  manner;  with  ;i  squeaking  noise. 

*squeak  -let,  «.  [Eng.  squeak;  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 
A  little  squeak. 

"Vehement  shrew-mouse  squrtiklets."—Carlyle:  Mixol- 
lanies,  iii.  49. 

squeal,  *squeale,  *squelen,  r.  i.  [Sw.  Jtqrfila  — 
to  squeal;  Norw.  skvella.} 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  utter  a  more  or  less  prolonged 
cry  with  a  shrill,  sharp  voice,  as  certain  animals  do 
when  in  want,  pain,  or  displeasure. 

"She  pinched  me,  and  called  me  squealing  chit."  —  Tut- 
tler,  No.  15. 

II.  Slang:  To  betray  one's  confederates  in  crime; 
to  peach  (q.v.).     (Slang.) 

squeal,  s-ubst.  [SQUEAL,  r.]  A  sharp,  shrill  cry, 
more  or  less  prolonged. 

squeam  -  Ish,  *  squam  -  ish,  *  squem  -  ous, 
*squaim-ous,  *squeym-ous,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.sweem, 
8MJaim=swimming  in  the  head,  vertigo,  from  Icel. 
sveimr='d  bustle,  a  stirj  Norw.  sveim=B,  hovering 
about,  a  slight  intoxication;  A.  S.s»-£ma=a  swoon; 
Ice\.8urimi=a  swimming  in  the  head;  Svt.sn'tmning 
=  a  swoon:  Dut.  zwijm=a  swoon;  Icel.  avimn=to 
be  giddy;  0.  Sw.  *ivima=t-o  be  dizzy;  Bw. twfmnta 
—  to  faint.]  Having  a  stomach  that  is>asily  turned 
or  nauseated ;  hence,  easily  disgusted ;  nice  to 
excess ;  easily  offended  at  trifles ;  fastidious,  scrupu- 
lous. 

"He  was  glad  that  the  consciences  of  other  men  were 
less  squeamish." — Macanlay.  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  x. 

1  For  the  difference  between  squeamish  and  /os- 
tidious,  see  FASTIDIOUS. 

squeam  '-Ish-iy,  adi\  [English  squeamish;  -/«.] 
In  a  squeamish  or  fastidious  manner;  fastidiously. 
(Confrere:  Ovid  Imitated.) 

squeam  Ish  ness,  s,  fEng.  squeamish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  squeamish,  fastidious, 
or  scrupulous;  fastidiousness. 

"I  have  been  so  far  from  that  effeminate  sqiteainiah- 
nesa."— Boyle:  Works,  ii.  14. 

*squea§  -l-ness,sitb8/.  [English  squeaky;  •ness.'} 
Nausea,  squeasiness. 

"A  squeasiness  and  rising  up  of  the  heart  against 
any  mean,  vulgar,  or  mechanical  condition  of  men." — 
Hammond;  Works,  iv.  614. 

*squeas.  -f,  a.    [An  intensive  from  queasy  (q.  v.).]. 
Queasy,  nice,  squeamish,  fastidious,  scrupulous. 
"In  yqueasy  stomachs  honey  turns  lo  gall." 

Dryden.     (Latham.) 

squee-£ee  ,  «.  [From  squeeze,  a  vulgar  corrupt, 
of  squeeze  (q.  v.).l  A  scrubber,  consisting  of  a 
plate  of  gutta-percha  at  the  end  of  a  handle,  used 
for  cleaning  the  decks  of  ships,  foot-pa  vementc, 
&c. ;  also  written  squillaf/ee,  squilgee. 

squeel,  v.  &D.    [SQUEAL,  r.  &*.] 

squeez-a-bll -I-tf  ,  s.  [English  squeezable;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  squeezable. 

squeez    a  ble,  a.    [Eng.  squeez(e ),  v. ;  -able,] 

1.  Lit.:  Capable  of  being  squeezed  or  compressed, 

2.  Fig.:  Capable  of  being  constrained;  ready  to 
submit  to  pressure. 

"You  are  too  versatile  and  squeezable." — Savage .-  Jtr 
Medlicott,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

sdueeze,  *squise,  *squeis-en,  *squlze,  r.  t.  &  i. 
[A.B.  swisan,  cwtfsan—to  squeeze,  to  crush;  with 
O.  Fr.  pref.  e*-=Lat.ca;-=out,  fully;  Sw.  qvasa=to 
squeeze,  to  bruise;  Ger.  que.tschen^to  squash,  to> 
bruise.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  press  between  two  bodies ;  to  press  closely  ; 
to  compress,  to  crush. 

*'  Applied  to  the  squeezing  or  pressing  of  things  down- 
ward.^'— Wilkin*:  Archimedes,  ch.  ii. 

2.  To  press  so  as  to  expel  juice  or  moisture. 
"They  purposed  to  squize  out  the  grapes."—  P.  Holland.- 

Pliny,  bk.  xviii.,  ch.  xxxi. 

3.  To  force  to  pass  or  issue  by  pressure ;  to  cause 
to  pass.     (Corbet:  On  John  Dawson.) 

4.  To  clasp ;  to  press  lovingly ;  as,  to  squeeze  one's 
hand. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  oppress,  so  as  to  cause  to  give  money;  to- 
harass  by  extortion. 

"In  a  civil  war  people  must  expect  to  be  crushed  and 
squeezed  toward  tne  burden." — L*  Estrange. 


ftte,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    w6t,    here,    camel,     he"r,     th^re;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,    marine;     g6,    p6t, 
or,     wore,    wolf,     wSrk,     who,    s6n;     mute,    cub,     cttre,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     se,     oe  =  «;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


squeeze 

2.  To  exact  by  pressure  or  extortion. 

"A  mandarin,  noted  for  squeezing  the  people." — St- 
J.imrs's  tlazette,  Oct.  16,  1886. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  press ;  to  press  or  push  among  a  number  of 
people ;  to  force  one's  way  by  pressing  or  pushing. 

"Many  a  public  minister  comes  empty  in;  but  when  he 
has  crammed  his  guts,  lie  is  fain  to  squeeze  hard  before 
he  can  get  off." — V Estrange. 

*2.  To  pass  through  a  body  on  pressure  being  ap- 
plied. 

"Let  the  water  squeeze  through  it,  and  stand  all  over 
its  outside  in  multitudes  of  small  drops,  like  dew."— 
Xetctott :  "yf/r*. 

T  To  squeeze  through :  To  makeone's  way  through 
by  pressing  or  pushing ;  to  push  through, 
squeeze,  s.    [SQUEEZE,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  squeezing,  pressing,  or  compressing 
between  two  bodies  ;  pressure. 

2.  A  clasp,  an  embrace,  a  grasp. 

"  A  bookseller  who  understood  the  art  of  conveying  a 
guinea  in  a  squeeze  of  the  hand."— Macaulay:  flist.  Eng. 
ch.  ivi. 

3.  The  same  as  SQUEEZING,  C.  3. 
squeez  -er,  s.    [Eng.  squeez(e),  v. ;  -er.'] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  squeezes. 

2.  Metal-working:    A  machine  which    takes  the 


squint 

at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  the  larvee  pass  into 
forms  which  have  been  described  as  independent 

2.  Palceont.:  Several  specimens  of  true  Squilla 
(Sculda  pennata,  Mttnst),  have  been  found  fosiil  in 
the  Soleuliofeu  Limestone.  (Ewy.  Brit.,  vi.  658.)   It 
occurs  also  in  tho  Eocene. 
squll  -la  gee,  squll   gee,  s.    [SQUEEQEE.] 
tsqull    II  da3,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  iquill(a) ;  Lat. 

_  fern.  pi.  adj.  suii.  -idee.] 

squid,'.,.'  rEtym:do"ubtful ;  perhaps  a  variant  of    S[f™'^/  *  •fBmUy  "'  StomallO<la  With  °Ue  K6nU8 

^^i^TpopiJla^lian^C^!^ ThXihi,l»  isqull  lit  -1C,  *squll  lit  -let,   'squil  lit- ic*e, 

(q.  v.).     The   Common   Squid   (Loligo    i-ulgarisi,  „.    i  SQUILL.  |    Of ,  pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from 

about   eighteen   inches   long,  is  found    in   shoals  squills. 

round  the  Cornish  coast,  and  is  taken  by  the  tisher-  ,,4  decoction  of  thia  kind  of  worms  sodden  in  sou/l- 
ien in  largo  numbers  for  bait.    It  is  bluish  with  micke  vinegre."—  P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xu.,  ch.  iii. 
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*squlb,  v.  i.  &  t.    [SQUIB,  s.] 

A.  Ititratw. :  To  use  or  write  squibs,  petty  lam- 
poons, or  sarcastic  and  censorious  reflections. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  write  or  publish  squibs  on  ;  to  lampoon. 
*'l.  To  inject,  to  squirt. 

*squlb -blsh,  u.     [English  squib ;  -ish.]     Slight, 
flashy. 

Light,  sqiiibbish  things."— Southey:  Doctor,  ch.  xciv. 


darker  spot's,  yellowish- white  beneath.     The  Little 
Squid  (Loligo  media),  is  about  one-fourth  the  size, 


•squier  (1),  s.    [SQUARE,  s.] 

*squier  (2),  s.    [SQUIRE.] 

•squierie,  subst.    [SQUIEK  (2).  «•]    A  company  or 
number  of  squires. 

squlg  -gle,  v.  i.    [Cf.  swiggle.] 

1.  To  shake  a  fluid  about  in  the  mouth  with  the    RUFF.] 
lips  closed.    (Eng.  Prov.)        , l_  squlnch,  mbstant. 


*squln  -ange,  *squln   an-gf,  s.    [QUINSY.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Tho  same  as  QUINSY  (q.  v.). 

2.  Hot.:  [QUIXSYWORT,  WOODRUFF.] 
*squinancy-berry,  s.    [QUINSY-BERRY.] 
'squin  -  an  -  g?  -     !  ~~ 

w8rt,  subst.  i  English 
squinancy ,vti\<\  tnn-t.  j 

[QUINSYWOHT.WOOD- 


2.  To  move  about  like  an  eel ;  to  squirm. 


substantive  •  at  ^ur°Pe  and  the  Le- 
vant.    S.    verna  is  a 

1.  The  act  of  pressing  between  two  bodies ;  press-  faTOrito  in    gardens 
tire,  compression.  owing  to  its    beautiful 

2.  That  which  is  forced  out  by  pressure.  blue  blossom. 

3.  A  copy  or  facsimile  made  by  pressing  some  soft  2   pnarm,;  The  bulb, 
material  on  to  the  thing  of  which  a  copy  is  to  be  sijce(j  an(i  dried,  of 
made;  as,  &  squeezing  of  a  medal  or  brass.  Scilla    maritima.     The 

gqueezing-boz,  s.  bulb,  which  is  scaly,  is 

Pottery :  A  metallic  cylinder  having  a  hole  in  the  P  e  a  r  -  s  ha  p  e  dan  d 

bottom,  through  which  dayis  pressed  for  shaping  weighs  Jron^   tatf^a 


the  handles,  &c.,  of  earthenware. 


Its    preparations     are 


n       ,  ...       ,     ,  „       ,        ,  Xlo       fjlt^l'al  anvjllD        n  i  v 

squelch,  v.t.&  i.    [Perhaps  allied  to  quell ;  but  TJnogar,  oxymel,  syrup, 

cf.  Prov.  Eng.  quelch=a  blow.]  and  tincture  or  squill, 

A.  Trans.:  To  crush,  to  destroy,  to  squash.  compound    squill     pill.  Squill.  (Scilla  maritima.)       D-  ^s  „„„„„„..„ . 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  be  crushed  or  destroyed.  wH  h  squi  ll^It^s  a  A-  ?ulbl  B   s.eapeof  flowers;       L  Ordinary  Language : 

_..xi  —  \.    „     rQr.rmrr.tr   «.T     i  l>aa «*' Hl^nr  •  n  flat  ,.i: ..i....  ...ni,.w..     *  c.  Ijeaves  wlncn  appear  aiier  „ .    i^^i,;^™ 


por 

superimposed    octa-  Squinch. 

gon.      Also   called   a     (Canon's  Ashby,  Northampton, 

Sconce.  England,  i 

squin  -gf ,  *.    [QUINSY.] 

squint,  o((j.  &  subst.    [Sw.  svinka  =  to  shrink,  to 
flinch.     (Skeat.)] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Looking  obliquely  or  askance;   not  looking: 
directly ;  oblique. 

"  I  incline  to  hope  rather  than  fear. 
And  gladly  banish  squint  suspicion." 

Hilton:  Comus,  418. 

2.  Not  having  tho  optic  axes  coincident.    (Said 
of  tho  eyes.) 

B.  As  substantive : 


squelch,  8.    [SQUELCH,  v.]    A  heavy  blow ;  a  flat,    stimulant,  expectorant, 
heavy  fall.  and    diuretic,    and    in 

"  He  tore  the  earth  which  he  had  saved  larger     doses    produces 

From  stiuelch  of  knight,  and  storm'd  and  raved." 
Butter:  Iladibras,  ii.  886. 

fsquench,  v.  t.  [Eng.  quench,  with  pref.  s  inten- 
sive.] To  quench. 

"They'll  .  .  .  make  church  buckets  on's  skin  to 
squench  rebellion."—  Beaum.  <*  Flet.:  Philaster,  T.  1. 

sque-teague  ,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ichthy.:  Otolithwi  regalis,  found  in  Long  Island 


IIU^I    I  UUB«»        pn>viul*co  t 

vomiting  and  purging.      It  increases  the  secretions 


1.  The    act  of    looking   oblique  or   askant;    an 
oblique  look,  a  sidelong  look. 

2.  A  look  generally. 

3.  An  affection  of  the  eyes   in  which  the    optic 


of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  facilitates    axes  do  not  coincide.    [STRABISMUS.) 


(Garrod.) 

3.  ZoOl.:  A  popular  name  for  flquilla  mantis. 

"The  curious  squill,  so  common  in  the  Mediterranean." 
—  WrtgM:  Animal  Life,  p.  636. 


i  squint  of  the 
understanding."  —  Eliza- 
beth Carter:  Letters,  iv.  112. 


Ichthy.:  OtolithuK  regalis,  fe — _ 

Sound  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  from 
one  to  two  feet  long,  brownish-blue  above,  with 
irregular  brownish  spots,  sides  silvery,  belly  white. 

The  flesh  is  whole J  — " -"— — "*    K"*  "" 

quickly  gets  soft  tl 


II.  A  rch. :  An  opening 
through  the  wall  of  a 

"squill-fish    8.    An  unidentified  aquatic  animal.    Roman      Catholic 
[SQUILL-INSECT.] 
squill-insect,  s. 


Church,  in  an  oblique 
An  unidentified  aquatic  .„!-    ^'.Tenabling  Pper- 


we  learn  thai'SquiUa  was  applied  also  ""X,  '"SeTof0  the'chan'- 

.....  calls  the  Eough.horned  Lobster  (prob-  *J*sul esof  th, 3  cha^ 

'alinurus  vulgaris).  •.'...          ,    . 
The  squill-insect  described  by  Moufet.    So  called  from 
«ir.wu=iu    »ome  similitude  to  the  squill-fsk:  chiefly  in  having  a  long 

EsS-fgs^PSS^B 

gunpowder  ov  other  combustible  material,  like  a 
rocket,  so  that  when  the  powder  is  ignited  the 
squib  throws  out  a  train  of  fiery  sparks,  and  bursts 
with  a  crack. 


Weakfish. 
squlb,  .squibbe,*.    [For89«,>,  or  «„,>    from 


6QUINT. 

(Haseley,  Oion.) 


rp  fanps 

horns.'p-OrS. 


"  I  have  been  burnt  at  both  ends  like  a  squib." 

Beaum.  <fc  Flet.:  Island  Princess,  ii.  1. 


zum,  p.  176. 

squll-la,  «•  [Lat.=(l)  A  small  crustacean,  pos- 
sibly tho  pea-c*ab  [PINNOTHERES];  (2)  a  sea-onion, 
a  sea-leek,  usually  written  scilla 

Zoology:  A  genus  of  Stomapoda 
(q.  v.),  with  several  species,  of  which 
the  best  known  is  Squilla  mantis,  with 
a  number  of  popular  names.  Seg- 
ments much  loss  coalescent  than  in 
the  lobster;  those  bearing  the  eyes 
and  antennules  are  readily  separable 


*2.  A  paltry  fellow. 

"Asked  for  their  pas  by  everie  squib.'1 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale,  371. 
*3.  One  who  writes  squibs  or  political  lampoons ; 
a  petty  satirist. 

"The squibs  are  those  who  in  the  common  phrase  of  the    ""~  -«.~~-. ~y*r — r~~ 

world    are  called  libellers,   lampooners,  and  pamphlet     from    the  front  of  the  head,  and  an 
eers."— Taller,  No.  88. 

4.  A  petty  lampoon ;  a  sarcastic  speech  or  little 
censorious  publication. 

"On  account  of  a  political  squib  in  verse  which  he  had 
jost  written." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

5.  A  head  of  asparagus. 


not  covered  by  the  carapace,  which 
only  conceals  eight  segments.  The 
gills  are  borne  by  the  abdominal 
swimming  feet,  free  and  uncovered. 
The  first  pair  of  thoracic  limbs  are 
developed  into  a  pair  of  formidable 
claws,  tho  terminal  joint  of  which 


Squilla 
Mantis. 


..  yard  high  and  two 
feet  wide.  Also  called 
a  Hagioscope. 

squint-eye,  s.    An  eye  that  squints. 
"  I  f eur  me  thou  have  a  squint-eye." 

Xpenser:  Shejtherd's  Calendar;  August. 

squint-eyed,  a. 

1.  Having  eyes  that  squint. 

"  He  was  so  squint-eyed,  that  he  seemed  spitefully  to 
look  upon  them  whom  he  beheld." — Knulles:  History  of 
the  Turks. 

*2.  Oblique,  indirect,  malignant. 
"This  is  such  a  false  and  squint-eyed  praise, 
Which  seeming  to  look  upwards  on  nis  glories, 
Looks  down  upon  my  fears."  Denham:  Sophy. 

*3.  Looking  obliquely  or  by  side  glances. 

squint-quoin,  s. 

Arch. :  An  external  oblique  angle. 

squint,  v.  i.  &  t.    [SQUINT,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1,  To  look  with  a  squint,  or  with  tho  eyes  differ- 
ently directed. 

"Some  can  squint  when  they  will;  and  children  set  upon 


Poor,  i.  99. 


es  containing  from  six     bears  a  row  of  long,  sharp,  curved  teeth,  doubling     a  table,  with  a  candle  behind  them,  both  eyes  will  move- 
aUorandL.Mdon    back  on  the  edge  of^  the  penultimate  joint,  which    outwards,  to  seek  the  light,  and  so  induce  squmtmg."- 
has  a  groove  to  receive  them.    They  lay  their  eggs    Bacon.  


bCil,    bdy;     pfiut,    Jdwl;     cat,    cell,    chorus,     chin,    bench;    go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a?;     expect,    Xenophon,    exist    ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     tion.     -?ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -aious  =   shiis.    -Die.     -die,      *c.  -Del,     del. 


squinter 


2.  To  have  the  axes  of  the  eyes  not  co-incident ;  to 
bo  affected  with  strabismus. 

"We  have  many  instances  of  squinting  in  the  father, 
which  he  received  from  fright  or  habit,  communicated 
to  the  offspring." — Goldsmith:  Animated  Mature,  pt.  ii. 
«h.  xi. 

•3  To  run  or  be  directed  obliquely ;  to  have  an 
indirect  reference  or  bearing. 

'In  prudence,  too,  you  think  my  rhymes 
Should  never  squint  at  courtier's  crimes." 

Gay:  Ant  in  Office. 
*4.  To  refer  indirectly  or  obliquely. 

"Not  meaning    .    .    . 
His  pleasure  or  his  good  alone, 
But  squinting  partly  at  my  own." 

Cowper:  ToKev.  If.  Bull. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  turn  (the  eye)  in  an  oblique  direction. 
"Perkin  began   already  to  squint  one    eye  upon  the 

•crown,  and  another  upon  the  sanctuary." — Bacon:   Henri/ 

2.  To  cause  to  look  with  a  squint,  or  with  non- 
coincident  optic  axes. 

"He  gives  the  web  and  the  pin,  squints  the  eye,  and 
makes  the  hare-lip." — Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  4. 
*3.  To  cast  or  direct  obliquely. 

"On  others'  ways  they  never  squint  a  frown." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  15. 

•squint -Sr,  s.  [Eng.  squint,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
squints. 

"The  triumphs  of  the  patriot  squinter," 

n'arton:  Oxford  Newsman's  Verses. 
*squlnt-l-f  e'-go,  a.    [SQUINT.]    Squinting. 
"The  timbrel  and  the  squintifego  maid 
Of  Isis  awe  thee."        Dryden:  Persius,  sat.  v. 

squint  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a,    [SQUINT,  ».] 
squint  -Ing-ly',  adv.    [Eng.  squintinq;  -(«.]    In 

a  squinting  manner;  with  a  squint;  by  side  glances, 

•obliquely. 

squln  -?,  squln'-ny',  v.  i.  [SQUINT,  a.]  To  squint; 
to  look  askance  or  asquint.  (Prov.) 

"I  remember  thine  eyes  well  enough  : 
Dost  thou  squiny  at  me  ?" 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  6. 

fsquln  -zey\  s.    [SQUINSY.] 

squlr,  squlrr,  v.  t.  [Prob.  imitative  of  the  sound 
•of  a  body  passing  rapidly  through  the  air ;  cf .  whirr.] 
To  throw  with  a  jerk;  to  cause  to  cut  along;  to 
move  as  anything  cutting  through  the  air. 

"I  saw  himsquirr  away  his  watch  a  considerable  dis- 
tance into  the  Thames."— Budgell:  Spectator,  No.  77. 

•squir '-al-ty,  •squir-al  -I-tf ,  s.  [Eng.sg«ir(e)  ,• 
-alty.]  The  same  as  SQUIREARCHY  (q.  v.). 

squir'-arch-y',  s.    [SQUIREARCHY.] 

squire  (1),  'squiere,  ».    [A  contract,  of  esquire 

1.  An  attendant  on  a  knight ;  a  knight's  shield  or 
•armor-bearer. 

"The  squire,  who  saw  expiring  on  the  ground 
His  prostrate  master,  rein'd  the  steeds  around." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xx.  565. 

2.  An  attendant  on  a  person  of  noble  or  royal 
rank ;  hence,  colloquially,  an  attendant  on  a  lady ; 
A  beau,  a   gallant;   a    male   companion,    a   close 
attendant  or  follower. 

"Has  your  young  sanctity  done  railing,  Madam, 
Against  your  innocent  squire?" 

Beanm.  dt  Flet..    Wife  fur  a  Month,  I.  I. 

3.  The  title  of  a    gentleman    next  in  rank  to  a 
knight. 

"I  think  he  may  be  called  a  squire,  for  he  beareth  euer 
After  those  armes." — Smith:  Commonwealth,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

4.  A  title  popularly  given  to  a  country  gentleman. 

5.  A  title  given  to  magistrates  and  lawyers  in  the 
United  States.    In  New  England  it  is  given  espe- 
cially to  justices  of  the  peace  and  judges;  in  Penn- 
sylvania to  justices  of  tho  peace  only. 

IT  Squire  of  Dames :  A  personage  introduced  by 
Spenser  in  the  Faery  Queen  (III.  vii.  51).  Often 
used  to  express  a  person  devoted  to  tho  fair  sex. 

•squire  (2),  *.  [O.  F.  esquierie.'}  A  rule,  a  foot- 
rule,  a  square  (q.  v.). 

•squire,  v.  t.    [SQUIRE  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  attend  as  a  squire. 

2.  To  attend  as  a  beau  or  gallant ;  to  escort. 
"She  offered,  if  I  would  squire  her  there,  to  send  home 

the  footman." — Goldsmith:  Bee,  No.  2. 

•squire  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  squire;  -age.'} 
Landed  gentry ;  squires. 

•squire -arch,  s.  [SQUIREARCHY.]  A  member  of 
the  squirearchy. 

"I  had  long  been  disgusted  with  the  interference  of 
.those selfish  squirearchs."—Lytton:  Caxtons,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xi. 

•squire-arch  -al,  *squire-arch  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
squirearchy)-  -al,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
squirearchy;  fat  fora  squire. 

"Livingin  houses  often  almost  squirearchal."—  London 
Daily  !fem. 
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squire  -arch-y',  s.  [Eng.  squire,  and  Gr.  archc= 
rule,  archi>  =  tn  rule.  1  The  squires  or  gentlemen  of 
a  country  taken  collectively;  the  domination  or 
political  influence  exercised  by  the  squires  consid- 
ered as  a  body. 

"The  lesser  Irish  squirnirrhif  of  three  or  four  genera- 
tions ago." —Brit.  Quarterly  Review,  Ivii.  610.  Q873.) 

squir-een,  s.  [Eng.  squire  (1),  s. ;  dimin.  suff. 
-een.]  A  small  or  petty  squire. 

•squire  -hopd,  subst.  [Eng.  squire  (1),  s.;  -hood.~] 
Tlie  rank  or  state  of  a  squire. 

•squire  -ling,  *squire  -let,  s.  [Eng.  squire  (1), 
s. ;  dimin.  suff.  -ling,  -let.]  A  small  or  petty  squire ; 
a  squireen. 

"A  grand  political  dinner 
To  half  tne  sqttireltngs  near." 

Tennyson:  Maud,  I.  xx.  2. 
•squire  -If ,  a.&adv.    [Eng.  squire,  (l),s. ;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Becoming  or  befitting  a  squire. 
"This  squirely  function." — Shelton:  Don  Quixote,  i.  4. 

B.  As  adv. :  Like  a  squire. 

"  Squierly  forth  gan  he  gon." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

squire -Ship,  s.  (Eng.  squire  (1),  s. ;  -ship.]  The 
state  or  position  of  a  squire ;  squirehood. 

"  What  profit  hast  thou  reaped  by  this  thy  squireshipj " 
— Shelton:  Don  Quixote,  i.  4. 

•squir  -ess,  s.  [Eng.  squir(e) ;  -ess.}  The  wife 
of  a  squire. 

squirm,  v.  t.  or  i.  [Perhaps  a  form  of  swarm 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  To  move  like  a  worm  or  eel ;  to  writhe  about. 

2.  To  climb  by  embracing  and  clinging  with  the 
hands  and  feet. 

squirm,  s.    [SQUIRM,  ».] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  wriggling  motion,  as  of  an  eel. 

2.  Naut. :  A  twist  in  a.  rope, 
squlrr,  v.  t.    [SQUIR.] 


squlr  -rel,  •squir-el,  *scur-el,  *scur-elle,  s. 
[O.  Tr.  escurel ;  Fr.  ecureuil ;  Low  Lat.  sciuriolus, 
uimin.  from  Lat.  sciurus,  f rom  Gr.  skiouros :  skia= 
a  shadow,  and  <rara=a  tail,  hence  the  uame=the 
animal  that  shades  or  covers  itself  with  its  tail, 
from  its  habit  of  sitting  with  the  tail  curved  over 
its  back;  Prov.  escurol;  Sp.  &  Port,  esquilo;  Ital. 
scojattolo.] 

ZoOl. :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the  Sciuridse 
(q.  v.) ;  widely  distributed  in  America,  Europe,the 
Caucasus,  Southern  Siberia,  and  probably  in  Per- 
sia. It  is  an  elegant  little  animal  with  bright 
black  eyes  j  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  length,  with 
a  bushy  tail  nearly  as  long;  color  gray  or  reddish- 
brown,  w_hite  beneath,  but  the  hue  varies  with  the 
seasons,  in  Lapland  and  Siberia  the  upper  surface 
becomes  gray,  and  in  Central  Europe  is  sprinkled 
with  gray,  in  the  winter. 
Squirrels  haunt  woods  and 
forests,  nesting  in  trees, 
and  displaying  marvel- 
ous agility  among  the 
branches.  They  feed  on 
nuts,  acorns,  beech-mast; 
which  they  store  up,  birds 
eggs,  and  the  young  bark, 
shoots,  and  buds  of  trees, 
doing  no  small  amount  of 
damage.  They  pass  the 
winter  in  a  state  of  partial 
hibernation,  waking  up  in 
fine,  warm  weather,  when 
the  provision  laid  up  in 
the  summer  is  made  use  of 
for  food.  They  are  mon- 
ogamous, and  the  female  produces  three  or  four 
young,  usually  in  June.  In  Lapland  and  Siberia 
they  are  killed  in  great  numbers  for  the  sake  of 
their  winter  coat.  This,  though  valuable,  is  in- 
ferior to  the  fur  of  the  North  American  Gray 
Squirrel  (8.  carolinensin).  [FLYING-SQUIRRELS.] 

squirrel-corn,  s. 

Bot. :.  Dicentra  canadensis. 

"  Dicentra,  commonly  called  squirrel-corn,  has  nearly 
the  same  perfume."— Burroughs:  Pepacton,  p.  256. 

squirrel-cup,  s. 

Hot.:  Hepatica  or  Liver-leaf. 

"  The  squi rrel-citps,  a  graceful  company, 
Hide  in  their  bells,  a  soft  aerial  blue." 

liryant,  in  Burroughs:  Pepacton,  p.  130. 

squirrel-nsh,  s.    A  sort  of  perch. 

squirrel  flying-phalanger,  s. 

Zool.:  Petaurus  sciureus ;  from  South  Australia, 
about  eight  or  nine  incites  long,  with  a  fail  as  long 
as  the  body.  Color,  ash-gray  witli  a  black  stripe 
from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  cheeks  white 
witli  a  black  patch,  under  surface  white.  [PETAU- 
EUS.] 

squirrel-like  rodents,  s.  pi.    [SCIUROMOHPHA.] 


Squirrel. 


stab 

squirrel-monkey,  s. 

Zodl.:  Callithrix  sciureus,  from  South  America. 
It  is  about  ton  inches  long,  with  a  tail  half  as  much 
again  ;  fur  olive-gray  on  the  body,  limbs  red,  muz- 
zlo  dark.  They  are  affectionate  and  playful  in  dis- 
position. 

squirrel-tail,  squirrel-tail  grass,*. 

Bot.:  Hot-drum  maritimum.  Named  from  the 
shape  of  tho  flower-spikes.  The  awns  are  injurious 
by  their  mechanical  action  to  the  gums  of  horses. 

squirt,  *squyrte,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Sw.  dial.  skvittar= 
to  sprinkle  all  round;  Icol.  skretta=to  squirt  out, 
to  throw  out;  skvettr=n  gush  of  water  poured  out; 
Dan.  sqvatte=to  splash.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  eject  or  throw  in  a  stream  out  of 
a  narrow  orifice  or  pipe. 

"To  squirt  water  into  thut  part."— P.  Holland:  Pliny, 
bk.  viii.,  ch.  xxvii. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  be  thrown  out  or  ejected  in  a  stream 
from  a  narrow  orifice  or  pipe. 

•2.  F'UI.  :  To  throw  out  words ;  to  prate. 

"  You  are  so  given  to  squirting  up  and  down,  and  chat- 
tering, that  the  world  would  say,  I  had  chosen  a  jack-pud- 
ding for  a  prime-minister."—  V Estrange:  Fables. 

squirt,  *sqnyrt,  'squyrte,  s.    [SQUIRT,  v.] 
1.  An  instrument  with  which  water  or  other  liquid 
is  ejected  in  a  stream  with  force ;  a  syringe. 
"But  when  they  have  bespatter'd  all  they  may. 
The  statesman  throws  his  filthy  squirts  away!  " 

Young:  To  Mr.  Pope,  ep.  1. 
•2.  A  small  jet. 

"The  watring  of  those  lumps  of  dung,  with  squirts,  of 
an  infusion  of  the  medicine  in  duuged  water.  — Bacon: 
Nat.  Hist.,  $  500. 

•3.  Looseness  of  the  bowels ;  diarrhoea. 
"  Squyrte,  a  laxe;  foire." — Palsgrave. 

4.  A  foppish  young  fellow ;  a  whipper-snapper. 
(Collog.) 

squlrf-er,  *squyrt-er,  s.  [Eng.  squirt;  -«>•.] 
One  who  or  that  which  squirts;  one  who  uses  a 
squirt. 

squirt  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SQUIRT,  ».] 

squirting  -  cucumber,  fspirting  -  cucumber, 
subst. 

Sot.:  Ecbalium  agreste  (formerly  Momordica 
Elaterium),  a  piostrate  plant  from  the  south  of 
Europe.  Corolla  yellow,  veined  with  green;  the 
fruit  is  a  small,  elliptical,  green  gourd  covered  with 
prickles.  When  ripe,  it1  ejects  'Its  seeds  and  juice 
with  some  force.  [ECBALIUM,  ELATERIUM.] 

squish  -op,  subst.  [Eng.  squi(re),  and  (6t)sAop.] 
[SQUARSON.] 

squltch,  s.    [QUITCH.] 

squyer,  s.    [SQUIRE  (t),«.] 

sradh,  shraddh,  s.    [Mahratta,  *c.,  shraddh.'] 

Bra hmanism :  Funeral  rites  performed  on  the 
death  of  an  individual,  without  which  his  soul 
would  have  tocontinue  in  a  wandering  state.  Sim- 
ilar rites  are  performed  monthly  and  yearly  to  the 
manes  of  deceased  ancestors. 

stab,  *stabbe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob. 
from  Ir.  sfo6eum=to  stab;  Gael.  stob=tn  thrust  or 
fix  a  stake  in  the  ground,  to  stab,  to  thrust,  from 
Ktob=a  stake,  a  pointed  iron  or  stick ;  connate  with 
Eng.  staff  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  pierce  or  wound  with  a  pointed  weapon ;  to 
kill  with  a  pointed  weapon. 

"Clarence  is  come,  false,  fleeting,  perjur'd  Clarence, 
That  stabb'd  me  in  the  field  by  Tewkesbnry." 

Shakesp.:  Kiohard  III.,  i.  4. 

2.  To  drive,  thrust,  force,  or  plunge,  as  a  pointed 
weapon. 

"  Stab  poniards  in  our  flesh." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  1. 
II.  Fig. :  To  pierce  or  wound  in  tho  heart  or  feel- 
ings ;  to  injure  secretly  or  by  malicious  falsehood 
or  slander ;  to  inflict  keen  or  severe  pain  on. 

"  Then,  to  complete  her  woes,  will  I  espouse 
Hermione:  'twill  stab  her  to  the  heart." 

A.  Philips. 

B.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  give  or   inflict  a  wound   with  a  pointed 
weapon. 

"  None  shall  dare 
With  shortened  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war." 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  509. 

2.  To  aim  a  blow  at  a  person  with  a  pointed 
weapon. 

"  Thou  hid'st  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts    .    .    . 
To  stab  at  my  frail  life." 

...•  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.  ii.  4. 


late,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hgr,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot. 
or,     wSre,     wplf,     work,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,    unite,     car,    rflle,    full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    «  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


stab 

II.  Fig. :  To  inflict  pain  secretly  or  maliciously ; 
to  mortify,  to  imin. 

"Critics  of  old,  a  manly  liberal  race, 
Approv'd  or  censur'd  with  an  open  face    .     .     . 
HorfftoMi'd,  conceal'd  beneath  u  ruffian's  mask." 

Llttll'i:   Epistle  to  <'.  I'ltun-ltftl. 

stab  (l),  *stabbe,  s.    [STAB,  r.J 
I.  Literally: 

I.  The  thrust  of  a  dagger  or  other  pointed  weapon. 
"And  the  possibility  of  gelt  hie  rid  of  him  by  a  lucky 

fhot  or  »tab  was  again  seriously  discussed."—  Macaitlay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  Iii. 

'-.  A  wound  with  a  sharp-pointed  weapon. 
•'His  gash'd  stuliH  look'd  like  a  breach  in  nature, 
For  ruin's  wasteful  entrance." 

,S/u(A-ca;». ;  Macbeth,  ii.  8. 

II.  Fig. :  A  wound  or  injury  inflicted  in  the  dark ; 
a  secret  injury  maliciously  inflicted. 

"This  sudden  slab  of  rancour  I  misdoubt." 

.SViui-cwp. :  Henry  III.,  iii.  1. 

'Stab  (2), ».  [Soedef.l  An  abbreviation  employed 
by  workmeu  for  established  wages,  as  opposed  to 
piece-work. 

Sta -bat  Ma  ter,  Sta  bat  Ma  ter,  s.  [Latin= 
The  Mother  stood,  the  first  words  of  the  hymn. 
(See  def.)] 

Music:  A  well-known  Latin  hymn  on  the  Cruci- 
fixion, sung  during  Passion  week  in  the  Roman 
Church.  Jacopone,  a  Franciscan  who  lived  iu  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  words.  In  addition  to  the  ancient 
setting,  probably  contemporary  with  the  words, 
many  composers  have  written  music  to  the  Stabat 
Mater,  but  the  compositions  which  are  best  known 
are  those  by  Palestriua,  Pergolesi  (the  last  effort  of 
his  life),  and  Rossini. 

Stab-bSr,  «.    [Eng.  stab,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  stabs  ;  a  privy  murderer. 
(Browning :  Sordello,  i.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Domestic:  A  lady's  awl  for  opening  holes  for 
eyelets. 

2.  Leather :  A  pegging  awl ;  a  pricker. 

3.  Naut. :  A  marlinspike. 

stab   blng,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.    [STAB,  t'.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <St  particip.  adj.:   (See   the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  wounding  or  piercing 
with  a  pointed  weapon. 

"Special  orders  were  given  by  Barclay  that  the  swords 
should  be  made  rather  for  stabbing  than  for  slashing." — 
Macaulav:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bookbinding: 

(1)  The  puncturing  of  the  boards  for  the  slips. 

(2)  The  perforation  of  a  pile  of  folded  sheets  for 
a  stitching  twine;  a  cheap  substitute  for  sewing. 

2.  Mason. :  The  picking  or  roughening  of  a  brick 
wall,  in  order  to  make  plaster  adhere  thereto. 

stabbiug-maclnne.  stabbing-press,  «. 
Bookbind.:  A  machine  or  press  for  perforating  a 
pile  of  folded  and  gathered  signatures  to  prepare 
them  for  the  operation  of  stiching. 
i     *stab  -blng-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  stabbing ;  -I//.]    In  a 
(stabbing  manner;  with  intent  to  stab  or  injure 
]  secretly  and  maliciously. 

'  *Sta-bir-I-fy,  v.  t.  [English  stable,  a. ;  suff.  -f</.~} 
To  make  stable,  fixed,  or  firm  ;  to  establish.  (Brown- 
in'/.) 

*St8.-bir-I-ment,  ».  [Lat.  stabilimentum,  from 
\*tabilio=to  make  stable  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  mak- 
iiiK  tirm  or  establishing;  firm  support. 

"Its  firmament  by  the  principles  of  Christianity,  hath 
been  blessed  by  the  issues  of  that  stabiliment." — Bishop 
Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  6. 

*Bta-bIl  -I-tate,  v.  trans.  [Lat.  «ta&ilw=gtable 
(q.  v.).]  To  make  or  render  stable;  to  establish. 

"  What  she  most  doth  love 
She  oft  before  stabilitates." 

More:  Immort.  Soul,  I.  ii.  43. 

sH-bir-i-ty5,  *sta-bil-y-tye,  s.  [Lat.  ttabilitas, 
from  8(a6i(i»=stable  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  stabilite.  ] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stable  or  tirm  ; 
stablenoss,  firmness ;  strength  to  stand  and  to  resist 
being  moved  or  overthrown. 

*'  Which  number  [eight]  being  the  first  cube,  is  a  fit 
hieroglyphickof  the. stability  of  that  government. "—More: 
PMlos.  Cabbala.  (App.) 

2.  Firmness  or  steadiness  of  character,  resolution, 
or  purpose ;  freedom  from  fickleness  or  changeable- 
ess  ;  constancy,  resolution. 

"  But  for  its  absolute  self;  a  life  of  peace, 
Stability  without  regret  or  fear."     / 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 
*3.  Fixedness,  as  opposed  to  fluidity. 
"  Fluidness  and  stability  are  contrary  qualities."— Boyle. 
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*sta'-bll-lze,i'.  f.  [Eng.sfafoJe,a.;  -fze.lTomake 
stable  or  firmly  established ;  to  establish  firmly. 

"  The  language  is  stabilized" — Whitney.  Life  and  Growth 
of  l.un\jn<i'jr,  ch.  iz. 

Sta'-ble,«.  [O.Fr.esfaWe  (Tr.  stable),  from  Lat. 
st'«/_><7i'.s  =  stable,  standing  firmly,  from  sto=to  stand ; 
Sp.  estable ;  Ital.  stabile.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Fixed;    firmly    established;    not  to  be    easily 
moved,  shaken,  or  overthrown;  firmly  tixod,  settled, 
or  established. 

2.  Steady  and  constant  in  resolution  or  purpose; 
firm  iu  resolution;  not  fickle  or  changeable;  con- 
stant. 

"  God  [saith  he]  is  the  prince  and  ruler  over  all,  alwayes 
one,  stable,  immovable,  like  to  himself."—  Cttttworth:  In- 
tell.  System,  p.  393. 

3.  Abiding,  durable,  lasting;  not  subject  to  change 
or  destruction. 

"  He  perfect,  stable;  but  imperfect  we. 
Subject  to  change,  and  different  in  degree." 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii,  1,046. 
II.  Physics:  Not  easily  moved  from  a  state  of 
equilibrium.    [EQUILIBRIUM,  II.  2.] 
If  Stajble   and   unstable    equilibrium:  [EyuiLiB- 

EIUM.] 

Sta  -ble,  s.  [O.  Fr.  eatable  (Fr.  Stable},  from  Lat. 
stabulum—a  standing-place,  an  abode,  a  stall,  a 
stable,  fromsto=to  stand;  Sp.  establo.} 

1.  A  house  or  building  constructed  to  lodge  and 
feed  horses,    and    furnished  with    stalls,    racks, 
mangers,  and  all  other  necessary  equipments. 

"Full  many  a  deiute  hors  hadde  he  in  stable." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  168.     (Prol.) 

TT  The  word  is  often  used  in  a  wider  sense,  as 
equivalent  to  a  house,  shed,  or  building  for  beasts 
generally,  as  a  cowshed,  &c. 

2.  A  racing-stable ;  an  establishment  where  race- 
horses are  trained. 

"They  can  insure  a  straight  run  for  their  money  in 
connection  with  this  stable."— Referee,  April  24,  1887. 

3.  (PL)  Mil. :  Attendance  on  horses  in  the  stables, 
"They  seem  always  at  stables,  on  parade,  or  out  doing 

field-firing." — London  Morning  Post. 

stable-boy,  s.    A  boy  who  attends  in  a  stable. 
"Served  as  a  stable-boy,  errand-boy,  porter,  and  groom." 
Wordsworth;  Farmer  of  Tilsbury  Vale. 

stable-man,*.  A  man  who  attends  in  a  stable; 
a  groom,  an  ostler. 

"  If  a  stable-man  cannot  keep  a  bloom  on  horses'  coats 
when  standing  on  it,  I  am  sure  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
stable-man."— Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

Stable-room,  s.  Room  in  a  stable;  room  for 
stables. 

'stable-stand,  .•-. 

Old  Eng.  Law:  (See  extract.) 

"Stable-stand  is  one  of  the  four  evidences  or  presump- 
tions, whereby  a  man  is  convicted  to  intend  the  stealing 
of  a  king's  deer  in  the  forest." — Cowell;  Law  Diet. 

*sta  -ble  (l),v.  /.  [STABLE,  a.]  To  make  stable, 
fixed,  or  firm  ;  to  fix,  to  establish. 

"Articles  devised  by  the  king's  highness  to  stable  Chris- 
tian quietnesH  and  unity  among  the  people."— Xtrype; 
Life  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  (under  1636). 

sta  -ble  (2),  v.  t.  &  L    [STABLE,  s.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.;  To  put,  place,  or  keep  in  a  stable. 

"He  meetly  stabled  tun  steed  in  stall." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the.  Last  Minstrel,  i.  31. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  fix,  to  stick. 

"  When  they  the  peri!  that  do  not  forecast, 
In  the  stiff  mud  are  quickly  stabled  fast." 

Dray  ton;  The  Moon-Calf. 

^  In  this  sense  perhaps  belonging  rather  to 
STABLE  (1),  v. 

*B.  Tntrans.:  To  dwell  or  lodge  in,  or  as  in, 
a  stable ;  to  kennel ;  to  dwell,  as  beasts. 

"In  their  palaces    .    .    .    sea  monsters  whelp'd 
And  stabled."  Milton:   P.  L.,  xi.  752. 

sta  -ble-ness,  *sta-ble-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  stable, 
adj. :  -ness.  \ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stable,  fixed,  or 
firmly  established;  fixedness  and  firmness  of  posi- 
tion; stability;  strength  to  stand   or   remain   un- 
changed. 

2.  Steadiness  or  firmness  of  character,  resolution, 
or    purpose ;    firmness,    strength,    resolution,    con- 
stancy. 

"Ther  Constance,  that  is  stablenesse  of  corage."  — 
Chaucer:  Personts  Tale. 

*Sta -bl§r,  s.  [Ens.  atabl(e),  s. ;  -er.]  One  who 
keeps  stables  ;  one  who  stables  horses. 

*sta  -bl§r-ess,  s.  [Eng.  stabler;  -ess.]  A  female 
who  keeps  stables. 

"A  scandal  is  raised  on  her  name,  that  she  was  Stabu- 
laria,  '  a  atablerestt,'  whereof  one  rendreth  this  witty 
reason,  because  her  father  was  Comes  Stabuli."—  Fuller: 
Worthiest  Kssex. 


stack 

»stab-li,  »stab  liche,  «.<r.    [STABLY.] 
Sta  -bllng,  s.    [Eng.  stabl(e),  s. ;  -ing.~\ 
1.  The  act  or  practice  of  keeping  in  a  stable  or 
stables. 

1'.  A  stable ;  a  house  or  shed  for  lodging  beasts. 
"  Now  smok'd  in  dust,  a  liability  now  for  wolves." 

Thomson:   Liht'i-ty. 

*stab  -llsh,  *stab-lis  en,  v,  t.  [An  abbrev.  of 
establish,  (q.  v.).]  To  settle  permanently  in  a  state ; 
to  make  firm  ;  to  fix,  to  settle,  to  establish. 

"  Wiste  thou  not  well  (hat  all  the  lawe  of  kinde  is  my 
lawe,  and  by  God  ordeined  and  stablished  to  dure  by 
kinde  reaaoun." — Chaucer:  Testament  of  Loue. 

•stab  -llsh-ment,  s.  [English  stablish;  -ment.]', 
Establishment ;  firm  settlement. 

"Sufficient  for  their  smiles'  health,  and  the  ttaUisli- 
mrnt  of  his  monarchisme."— Hoi  imbed:  Descript.  Brit., 
ch.  iz. 

*sta  -blf ,  *stab-li,  *stab-liche,  adv.    [English. 
stab(le);  -fy.]    In  a  stable  or  firm  manner;  firmly, 
steadily,  constantly. 
"And  bad  hem  for  the  loue  of   God,  that  heo  hen* 

vnderstode, 
And  stabliche  hold  togedere,  to  saue  that  lond." 

Jiobert  of  Gloucester,  p.  123. 

*stab-u.-la'-tion,  «.  [Lat.  stabulatio,  from  stabu- 
latus,  pa.  par.  of  stabulor=to  stand  in  a  stable; 
stabulum=&  stable  (q.  v.).]  . 

1.  The  act  of  stabling  or  housing  beasts. 

2.  A  place  or  room  for  housing  beasts ;  a  stable, 
stab  -w5rt,  s.    [Eng.  stab  (1),  s.,  and  wort.'] 
Bot. :  Oxalis  acetosella.    Park  in  his  Theater  says- 

that  it  is  "  singular  good  in  wounds,  punctures,, 
thrusts,  and  stabbes  into  the  body."  (Britten  <t 
Holland.) 

stac-ca'-to,  adv.  [Ital.,  pa.  par.  of  staccare,  for" 
distaccare  —  to  separate,  to  detach.] 

Music :  Detached,  taken  off,  separated.  In  music 
the  word  signifies  a  detached,  abrupt  method  of 
singing  or  playing  certain  notes,  by  making  them 
of  less  duration  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  A 
heavy  accent  ( ')  over  a  note  signifies  that  it  is  to 
be  played  staccato,  and  a  dot  (.)  under  a  note,  that 
it  is  to  be  played  half-staccato. 

stacll'-Sr,  v.  i.  [A  softened  form  of  stagger 
(q.  v.).]  To  stagger.  (Scotch.) 

"I  stacher'd  whiles,  but  yet  took  tent  aye 
To  free  the  ditches." 

Burns:  Death  and  Dr  Hornbook. 

sta-chfd'-e-SB,  sta'-clie-se.s.p;.  [Latin«JacAy8, 
genit.  8tachyd(is) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.J 

Bot.;  A  tribe  of  Lamiaceee.  Stamens  four,  paral- 
lel, two  upper  shorter,  ascending  under  the  concave- 
upper  lip,  or  included  in  the  tube;  nutlets  free- 
smooth,  or  tubercled. 

sta'-chy's,  K.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  stachys=an  ear  of 
corn ;  woundwort.  (Seedef.)] 

Bot. :  Woundwort ;  calyx  as  long  as  the  tube  of 
the  corolla,  sub-campanulate ;  ten-ribbed;  teeth 
five,  nearly  equal,  acuminate;  upper  lip  of  the 
corolla  arched,  entire;  lower  one  three-lobed;  the 
two  lateral  ones  reflexed ;  the  two  anteriorstamens 
the  longest,  with  the  anther  cells  diverging.  Chiefly 
from  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
Known  species  about  160.  Five  are  European : 
titachys  sylvatica,  the  Hedge ;  »S".  paluetris,  the 
Marsh;  S.  germanica,  the  Downy;  *S'.  arvensis,  the- 
Corn  Woundwort,  and  S.  betonica,  called  also- 
Betanica  officinal!*,  the  Wood  Betony.  The  bruised 
stems  of  S.  parviflora,  a  native  of  Afghanistan  and. 
Northern  India,  are  applied  to  parts  of  the  body 
affected  by  the  guinea-worm. 

stach-jMar  -pfca,  8tach-y-tar-plie  -ta,  subst.. 
[Or.  8tachys=an  ear  of  corn,  and  tarpheim=  thick. 
Named  from  the  inflorescence.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Verbeneee ;  aromatic  herbs  or 
shrubs  with  fleshy  spikes,  stamens  four,  the  upper 
two  without  anthers;  nutlets  two.  The  Brazilians 
attribute  powerful  medicinal  properties  to  Stac/iy- 
tarpheta  jamaicensis.  Its  leaves  are  sometimes 
used  to  adulterate  tea. 

*stack,  pret.  ofv.    [STICK,  «.] 

stack,  *stac,  *stak,  *stakke,  s.  [Icel.  st«kkr= 
a  stack  of  hay;  stakka=a  stump;  stack=a  colum- 
nar, isolated  rock;  Sw.  stack— &  rick,  a  heap,  a 
stack ;  Dan.  stak.  Allied  to  stake  and  stick.] 

1.  Grain  in  the  sheaf,  hay,  pease,  straw,  &c., piled 
up  in  a  circular  or  rectangular  heap,  coming  to  a 
point  or  ridge  at  the  top,  and  thatched  to  protect 
it  from  the  weather. 

2.  A  pile  of  wood  containing  108  cubic  feet ;  also, 
a  pile  of  polos  or  wood  of  indefinite  quantity. 

"The  Indians  .  .  .  lay  themselves  quietly  upon  a 
Ktacke  of  wood,  and  so  sacrifice  themselves  by  fire." — 
Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Custom. 

3.  A  number  or  cluster  of  chimneys  or  funnels 
standing  together. 

4.  A  chimney  of  masonry  or  brickwork,  usually 
belonging  to  an  engine  or  other  furnace ;  the  chim- 
ney of  a  locomotive  or  steam-vessel. 


0611,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xeuoplion,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -siou    -  shun;      -tion,      -glen  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del 


stack-borer 
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staffelite 


5.  A  columnar,  isolated  rock ;   a  high  rock  de- 
tached; a  precipitous  rock  rising  out  of  tin-  .-ra. 
"Fenced  by  many  a  stack  and  skerry, 

Fall  of  rifts,  and  full  of  jugs." 
Blackie:  Lays  of  Highlands  and  Islands,  \i.  11. 

1  Stack  of  arm*: 

Mil. :  A  number  of  small  fire-arms  set  up  together 
so  that  their  bayonets  cross. 

Stack-borer,  fnibst.  An  instrument  for  piercing 
stacks  of  hay  to  admit  air,  when  the  hay  has  become 
<langerously  heated, 

stack-cover,  subst.  A  cloth  or  canvas  cover  sus- 
pended over  stacks  while  being  built,  to  protect 
them  from  the  rain,  &c. 

stack-funnel,  s.  A  pyramidal  open  frame  of 
wood  in  the  center  of  a  stack,  to  allow  the  air  to 
circulate  through  the  stack  and  prevent  the  heating 
of  the  grain,  &c. 

stack-guard,  s.  A  temporary  roof  capable  of 
•elevation,  and  designed  to  protect  a  stack  or  rick  of 
hay  or  grain  in  process  of  formation. 

stack-stand,  s.  A  device  for  supporting  a  stack 
of  hay  or  grain 
a  t  a  sufficient 
distance  above 
the  ground  to 
preserve  it  dry 
beneath  and 
prevent  the 
ravages  of  ver- 
min:  a  rick- 
stand. 

stack-yard, 
subst.  A  yard 
or  inclosure  for 

stacksof  hayor  Stack-stand, 

grain. 

stack,  r.t.  [Sw.stacka;  T>aa.stackke.]  [STACK, 
.s-.  |  To  pile  or  huilri  up  into  the  form  of  a  stack  ;  to 
make  into  a  pile  or  stack. 

"Stack  pease  upon  hovel]  abroad  in  the  yard.'* 

Tusser:  Husbandry;  August. 

^1  To  stack  arms: 

Mil.:  To  set  up  arms,  as  muskets,  rifles,  or  car- 
bines, with  the  bayonets  crossing  each  other  or 
united  by  means  of  ramrods  or  hooks  attached  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  weapon,  so  as  to  form  a  sort 
of  conical  pile. 

1[  To.stack  rooms: 

Coll.:  To  pile  furniture  in  heaps,  and  generally 
disarrange  the  rooms  of  a  class  of  students. 

"No  sooner  had  the  last  freshman  left  the  hall  Wednes- 
day evening  than  a  body  of  sophomores  numbering  about 
twenty-five  began  a  general  stacking  of  the  '97  men's 
rooms.  Never  before  has  the  class  of  '96  done  such  sys- 
tematic or  thorough  work." — Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  Feb.  18, 
1894. 

•stack  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  stack,  s. ;  -age.] 

1.  Hay,  grain,  or  the  like,  put  up  into  stacks. 

2.  A  tax  on  things  stacked. 

"  Portage,  bankage,  stackaaf,  Ac."  —  Hvlinshed:  De- 
•script.  Ena.,  bk.  ii. 

stack  -§r,  v.  i.  [STAGGER.]   To  stagger.   (Prof.) 

*stack -et,  s.    [STOCKADE.] 

stack-nous.  -I-a,  s.  [Named  after  John  Stack- 
house,  F.  L.  S.  (died  1819),  a  botanical  author.] 

Hot. '  The  typical  genus  of  Stackhousiacese  (q.  v.). 
Plants  with  white  or  yellow  flowers  from  Australia 
and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

stack-hous.-1-a  -98-38,  s.  j>l.  [Mod.  Lat.  stack- 
Jtousi(a) ;  Lat.  fom.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Hot.:  Stackhousiads;  an  order  of  Perigynous  Ex- 
•ogens,  alliance  Rhamnales.  Herbs  or  shrubs,  with 
simple,  entire,  alternate,  sometimes  minute  loaves ; 
stipules  lateral,  minute;  spikes  terminal,  each 
flower  with  three  bracts ;  calyx  monosepalous,  five- 
cleft,  tube  inflated ;  petals  five,  equal ;  stamens 
five,  distinct,  unequal,  arising  from  the  throat  of 
the  calyx;  styles  three  to  five,  stigmas  simple; 
ovary  inferior,  three  or  five-celled,  each  with  a 
single  erect  o\  uli- ;  J ruit  of  three  to  five  indehiscent 
wings,  or  wingless  pieces.  Australian  plants.  Genera 
two,  species  ten.  (Lindley.) 

stack  n6u§   I  ad,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  stackhousi(a) ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ad  .] 
Sot.  (pi.):  The  Stackhousiacoce  (q.  v.). 

stack  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [STACK.  r.J 

stacklng-band,  stacking-belt,  s.  A  rope  used 
in  binding  thatch  upon  a  stack. 

Btacking-derrlck,  s.  A  form  of  derrick  for  use 
in  the  floldor  stack-yard  for  lifting  hay  on  to  the 
stack. 

Btacklng-Stage,  s.  A  scaffold  used  in  building 
stacks. 

stac  -te,  sub.it.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  staktf.]  The  Sep- 
tuagint  rendering  of  the  Hob.  nataph,  the  name  of 


one  of  the  spices  used  in  the  preparation  of  incense. 
Not  certainly  identified.  Perhaps  it  was  the  gum 
of  the  Storax-tree  (Styrax  officinale}. 

"Take  sweet  spices,  stactf,  and  galbanum."  —  Krndns, 
xxx.  34. 

stad  die,  *Sta-dle,  ».  [A.  S.  stadlu-l,  stadhol=a 
foundation,  a  basis,  from  the  same  root  as  steady, 
stand.] 

1.  Ordinary  L<n>!iH"'l'  : 

•1.  A  prop  or  support  ;  a  staff,  a  crutch. 

"He  cometh  on,  his  weak  steps  governing 
And  aged  limbs  on  cypress  stndle  stout." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  14. 

2.  A  young  or  small  tree  left  standing  when  the 
others  are  cut  down. 

"Coppice-woods,  if  you  leave  in  them  startle*  too  thick, 
will  run  to  bushes  and  briers,  and  have  little  clean  under- 
wood." —  Bacon:  Henry  Vll.,  p.  74. 

II.  Agriculture  : 

1.  A  stack-stand  (q.  v.). 

"His  barns  are  storM 
And  groaning  staddle*  bend  beneath  their  load." 

SomervHe:  The  Chacf,  ii. 

2.  One  of  the  separate  plots  into  which  a  cock  of 
hay  is  shaken  out  for  the  purpose  of  drying. 

staddle-roof,  n.    A  protection  for  a  stack. 
staddle  stand,  s.    A  stack-stand. 
stad  -die,  *sta-dle,  v.  t.    [STADDLE,  ».] 

1,  To  form  into  staddles,  as  hay. 

2.  To  leave  the  staddles  in,  as  in  a  wood  when  it 
is  cut. 

"  First  see  it  well  fenced,  ere  hewers  begin, 
Then  see  it  well  staddled,  without  and  within." 

Tusser:  Husbandry;  April. 

*stade  (1),  8.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  stadium.]  A  fur- 
long, a  stadium  (q.  v.). 

"The  greatness  of  the  town,  by  that  we  could  judge, 
stretcheth  in  circuit  some  forty  stades."  —  Donne:  Hist. 
Septuaqint,  p.  71. 

stade(2),«.    [STAITH.] 

sta    di  urn,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  stadion.] 

1.  Greek  Antiquities: 

(1)  A  measure  of  125  geometrical  paces  or  625  Ro- 
man feefc>  606  feet  9  inches  of  English  measure,  and 
thus  somewhat  less  than  an  English  furlong.  It  was 
the  principal  Greek  measure  of  length. 

(2)  The    course    for   foot-races    at   Olympia    in 
Greece,  and  elsewhere.    It  was  exactly  a  stadium 
in  length. 

t2.  Pathol.  :  A  stage  or  period  of  a  disease. 

Stadt  -hold  Sr  (dt  ast),s.  [Out.  stadhouder, 
from  stad  —  a  city,  and  houder—a  holder.]  Formerly 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
Holland  ;  or  the  governor  or  lieutenant-governor  of 
a  province. 

"William,  first  of  the  name.  Prince  of  Orange  Nassau, 
and  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  had  headed  the  memorable 
insurrection  against  Spain."  —  JIacaulav:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

stadt  hold-Sr  ate,  stadt  -hold-Sr-shlp  (dt  as 
t),s.  [Eng.  stadtholder;  -ate,  -ship.]  Theposition 
or  office  of  a  Stadtholder. 

"He  turned  bookmaker,  and  wrote  a  book  about  the 
Stadtholderate"—J.  Morten:  Diderot,  ch.  xv. 

Staff,  *staf,  *staffe  (pi.  staves,  staffs,  in  senses  A. 
I.  7  and  B.  3  always  the  latter),  s.  [A.  S.  stoef  (pi. 
sra/os=staves,  letters  of  the  alphabet)  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  staf;  Icol.  stafr=a  staff,  a  written  letter;  Dan. 
stab,  stav;  Sw.  staf;  O.  H.  Ger.  stop;  Ger.  stab; 
Gael,  stob;  Lat.  stipes=a  stock,  a  post.  Allied  to 
stab  and  stub.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  stick  carried  in  the  hand  for  support  ;  a  walk- 
ing stick. 

"Balaam's  anger  was  kindled,  and  he  smote  the  ass 
with  a  staf."—  Numbers  xxii.  27. 

2.  A  stick  used  as  a  weapon  ;  a  club,  a  cudgel. 
"Are  ye  come  out  as  against  a  thief  with  swords  and 

stares  for  to  take  me?  "—  Matthew  xxvi.  55. 

3.  A  long  piece  of  wood,  used  for  various  pur- 
poses: as 

The  handle  of  a  tool  or  weapon,  as  of  a  spear. 


its  designs  ;  a  number  of  persons,  considered  as  one 
body,  intrusted  with   the  carrying  on  of    any  un- 
dertaking ;  as.  a  hospital  staff,  the  staff  of  the  ord- 
nanco  survey,  &c.    [B.  3.] 
II.  Fif/iif'th-fti/ : 

1.  A  support ;  that  which  supports,  props,  or  up- 
holds. 

"Thou  trustest  in  the  staff  of  this  broken  reed." — 
Isaiah,  xxxvi.  6. 

2.  A  stanza,  a  stavo. 

"Cowley  found  out  that  no  kind  of  staff  is  proper  for 
an  heroic  poem,  as  being  all  too  lyrical." — Dryden: 
Disc.  Epic  Poetry. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  The  same  as  RCDENTTTBE  (q.  v.). 

2.  Metdll.:  A  bar  of  iron  about  four  feet  long, 
welded  at  one  end  to  a  flat  piece  or  blade  of  iron, 
resembling  in  shape  a  baker's  peel.    On  this  the 
stamps  are  placed  for  re-heating. 

3.  Mil. :  A  body  of  officers  selected  and  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  higher  administration  and  moving 
of  an  army.    Each  unit,  such  as  brigade,  division, 
and   corps,    contains  a  certain    number   of   staff- 
officers.    The  staff  is  divided  into  two  sub-depart- 
ments—that  of  the  Adjutant-General,  which  deals 
with  equipment  and  discipline  of  the  troops;  and 
that  of  the  Quartermaster-General,  which  has  to  do 
with  the  marching  and  manoeuvring  of  troops.    In 
addition  to  this,  each  General  has  hia  personal 


(1)  , 

*(2)  Hence,  a  spear  or  lance  ;  a  pike.    [*\] 

(3)  A  pole  on  which  a  flag  is  hoisted  ;  a  flag-staff. 
[B.  5.] 

(4)  A  pole,  a  stake. 

(5)  A  straight-edge  for  testing  or  truing  a  sur- 
face ;  as,  the  proof-staff,  red  staff  (q.  v.). 

(6)  One  of  the  bars  of  an  open  wagon-bed,  made 
like  a  crate. 

4.  The  round  of  a  ladder. 

5.  An  ensign  of  authority  ;  a  badge  of  office. 

6.  A  name  given  in  composition  to  several  in- 
struments formerly  used  for  taking  the  sun's  alti- 
tude at  sea  ;  as,  a  back-stajf,  a  cross-sfajf,  &c, 

7.  A  body  or   number  of  executive   officers   at- 
tached to  any  establishment  for  the  carrying  out  of 


4.  Music:  The  five  parallel  lines  and  four  spaces 
on  which  notes  of  tunes  are  written  ;  a  stave. 

5.  Naut. :  A  pole  for  a  flag. 

6.  Plastering:  An  angle-staff  (q.  v.). 

7.  Shipbuild.:  A  name  given  to  various  kinds  of 
measuring  and  spacing  rules. 

8.  Sura.:  A  curved  and  grooved  steel  instrument 
introduced  through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder  in 
the   operation    of    lithotomy,    and   serving   as    a 
director  for  the  gorget  or  knife. 

9.  Surveying: 

(1)  A  graduated  stick,  used  in  leveling. 

(2)  A  Jacob's  staff  (q.  v.). 

10.  Build.:   A  composition  made  of  plaster  and 
jute  fiber,  molded  whilowet  into  smooth  plates  or 
ornamental  figures  and  used  for  the  outside  finish 
of  temporary  buildings.    The  exterior  of  nearly  all 
the  stately  buildings  erected  in  Jackson  Park,  Chi- 
cago, for  the  use  of  theColumbian  Exposition,  1893, 
was  done  in  staff-work. 

*1f  To  have  the  better  (or  worse)  end  of  the  staff: 
To  be  getting  the  best  (or  worst)  of  a  matter. 

staff-angle,  s. 

Plastering:  A  slat  at  a  salient  angle  of  an  inte- 
rior wall,  to  protect  the  plastering. 

staff-bead,  a.    [ANGLE-BEAD.] 

staff-herding,  ». 

Law :  The  following  of  cattle  within  a  forest. 

staff-hole,  s. 

Metall.:  A  small  hole  in  the  pnddling-furnace 
through  which  the  puddler  heats  his  staff. 

staff-man,  subst.  A  workman  employed  in  silk- 
throwing. 

staff-officer,  a. 

Mil.:  An  officer  detailed  for  staff  duties  on  the 
General  staff  of  the  army,  or  on  the  Regimental 
staff  of  his  battalion  as  Adjutant,  Quartermaster, 
Ac. 

staff-sergeant,  a. 

Mil. :   One  of  a  superior  class   of   non-commis- 
sioned officers  belonging  to  the  staff  of  a  regiment 
as  a  quartermaster-sergeant,  armorer-sergeant.  Ac,  i 

staff -sling,  «  staffe  -  slynge,  *staf-slinge, 
*staf-sloung,  s. 

1.  Anthrop. :  A  stick-sling  (q.  v.). 

"The  staff-sling  reappears  in  Roman  times  in  n  some- 
what modified  form,  with  a  receptacle  for  the  stone  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  a  staff.  To  this  weapon  the  nume  of 
fustibulus  was  given."—  Evans:  Ancient  Stone  Implements, 
p.  373. 

2.  Archceol.:  An  ancient  weapon  of  war,  consist-i 
ing  of  a  sling  attached  to  the  end  of  a  staff.    It  waa( 
held  with  both    hands,  and  was    used    to    throw;, 
stones,  and,  at  a  later  period,  grenades. 

"  This  geannt  at  him  stones  caste 
Out  of  a  fel  staf-slinge." 

Chaucer:  Rime  of  Sir  Topas,  2,019. 

'Staff-Striker,  s.    A  sturdy  beggar,  a  tramp, 
staff-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Celastrus. 

staff  -el-lte,su6sr.  [After  Staffel,  Nassau,  when! 
found;  suff.  -tie  (Min.).] 


,  utti  uouiu  aciu.  a  IP  i 

alumina,  0'026;  sesquioxids  of  iron,  0'037;  lime. 
54-67;  fluorine,  3'05;  water,  1.40=10V423.  An  altered 
phosphorite. 


fate,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    w«t,    here,    camel,     hSr,     there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,    marine;     g6,    i)6t, 
or.     wore,    wplf,     w5rk,     wb.6,    s6n;     mute,    cfib,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Synan.     SB.     «  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


staffelitoid 
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staff -81  It-did,  s.    [EnK.  staffelite;  suff. -oi'd.] 
Min.:  A  variety  of  phosphorite  resembling  staff- 
elite  (q.  T.). 

*staf  -fl-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  staff;  -iVi-.]  An  attendant 
bearing  a  staff. 

"Marched  whjfflers  nnARl<i£terft  on  foot." 

Butler:  Hutliltraii,  il.  2. 

•star-fish,  *staf-flslie,  adj.  [Eng.  staff;  -isli.} 
Stiff,  harsh. 

"A  wit  in  youth  not  over  dull,  heavy,  knotty,  and  lump- 
ish, but  hard,  tough,  though  somewhat  stafflsh,  both  for 
learning  and  whole  course  of  living  proveth  always  best." 
— Aschtnn :  SctiiH/tmaxter,  bk.  i. 

*staff  -less,  adj.  [Eng.  staff;  -iess.]  Without  a 
staff. 

Stag,  *Stagge,  *.  [lcel.tteggr,  steggi=&  he-bird, 
a  drake,  a  tom-cat.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"  To  the  place  a  poor  sequester' d  staff, 
That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 
Did  come  to  languish." 

Shakesp.:  At  Yon  Like  It,  li.  1. 

(2)  A  hart  in  his  fifth  year.    (See   extract   s.  v. 
STAGON.) 

(3)  The  male  of  the  ox  kind,  castrated  at  such  an 
age  that  he  never  attains  the  full  size  of  a  bull ;  a 
bull-stag. 

(4)  Applied  to  male  animals  of  various  species,  as 
a  stallion,  a  gander,  a  young  horse,  a  turkey-cock, 
&c. 

2.  Fig.:  A  romping  girl ;  a  hoyden.    (Prop.  Eng.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Commercial  Slang: 

(1)  An  outside,  irregular  dealer  in  stocks,  not  a 
member  of  the  Stock  Exchange.    (Eng.) 

(2)  A  person  who  applies  for  the  allotment  of 
shares  in  a  joint-stock  company,  not  because  he 
wishes  to  hold  the  shares,  but  because  he  hopes  to 
sell  the  allotment  at  a  premium.    If  he  fails  in  this, 
he  forbears  to  pay  the  amount  due  on  allotment, 
and  the  deposit  is  forfeited.    (Eng.) 

2.  ZoOl. :  The  male  of  the  red-deer  (q.  v.). 

stag-beetle,  B. 

Entom.:  Any; individual  of  the  family  Lucanidee 
(q.  v.) ;  specif.,  Lucanus  cervus.  one  o_f  the  larger 
insects,  the  male  being  about  two  inches  long. 
Their  projecting  mandibles  are  denticulated,  and 
somewhat  resemble  stag's  horns ;  with  these  they 
can  inflict  a  pretty  severe  wound.  The  Stag-beetle 
is  common  in  forests,  and  flies  about  in  the  even- 
ing in  summer.  The  larva  feeds  on  the  wood  of 
the  oak  and  the  willow,  into  the  trunks  of  which  it 
eats  its  way,  and  lives  for  a  considerable  time 
before  undergoing  a  metamorphosis.  Some  of  the 
tropical  Stag-beetles  are  very  brilliantly  colored. 

stag-dance,  subst.  A  dance  performed  by  males 
only  ;  a  bull-dance.  (Amer.) 

stag-evil,  s. 

Farriery :  A  kind  of  palsy  affecting  the  jaw  of  a 
horse. 

stag-horned  longlcorn,  8. 

Entoni.:  Acantlwphorusserraticornii,  from  south- 
ern India. 

stag-hound,  a. 

Zoology  and  Sporting : 

1,  The  Scotch  deer-hound,  called  also  the  Wolf- 
dog,  a  breed  that  is  rapidly  dying  out.    These  dogs 
hunt  chiefly  by  sight 

and  are  used  10 
stalking  deer,  for 
which  purpose  a  cross 
between  the  rough 
Scotch  greyhound 
and  colley  or  the  fox- 
hound is  also  often 
employed.  True  stag- 
hounds  are  wiry-coat- 
ed, shaggy,  generally 

yellowish-gray,     but  .jwwa,*       •     -^w»  .'*. 

themostvaluableare  ~t  "^jTOTHHi 
dark  iron-gray,  with 
white  breast.     They 
are     of     undaunted          Scotch  Stag-hound. 
courage     and     great 

speed,  and  should  stand  not  less  than  twenty-eight 
inches  high. 

2.  A  breed  of  dogs  hunting  by  scent.    (See  ex- 
tract.) 

"The  modern  Stag-hound  is  a  tall  Fox-hound  of  about 
25  iuchex  in  height.  The  ancient  breed  is  quite  extinct; 
It  was,  I  believe,  last  used  in  the  Devon  and  Somerset 
pack,  to  hunt  the  wild  red  deer.  The  old  hounds  have 
often  been  described  to  tne  as  lurgewhiteand  yellow  dogs 
of  the  old  Talbot-breed.  They  were  heavy  and  slow,  but 
able,  from  their  exquisite  scenting  powers,  to  give  the 
atag  a  grace  of  an  hour  or  more,  and  kill  him  afterword. 
The  music  of  their  tongues  is  spoken  of  as  magnificent. 
In  hunting  water  they  were  perfect." — Meyrick:  House 
Dogs  and  Sporting  Dogs,  pp.  21,  22. 


Stag-party,  s.    A  party  consisting  of  male*  only. 
stag's  horn,  stag-horn,  s. 

Bot, :  (1)  Rhus  ti/phino  ;  (2)  Ccnomyce  cerrirnm  /x  ; 
(3)  Li/coi>«tlitnn  clfn'iiiiiin  (.seeextract). 
"That  plant  which  in  our  dale 
We  call  stag-horn,  or  foxV  tail." 

Wordsworth:  Idle  Shepherd-boy*. 

Stag's  horn  moss : 

Bot. :  (1)   Lycopodium   clavatum ;    (-)    flypnum 
puruui. 
stag,  r.  /.&  t.    [STAG,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*1.  <lrd.  Lang.:  To  hunt  stags ;  to  go  stag-hunting. 

2,  Comm.  Many:  To  act  the  stag  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change.   [STAO,*.,  II.  1.]     (Enq.) 

B.  Trans.:  To  watch  or  dog.    (Eng.  slang.) 

"You've  been  stugginy  this  gentleman  and  me." — H. 
Kingsley:  Geoffry  Hatnlyn,  oh.  v. 

Stage,  s.  [O.  Fr.  estage  (Fr.  ftage),  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  staticum,  from  Lat.  statum,  sup.  of  sto=to 
stand ;  Ital.  tttaggio=a.  prop.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  floor  or  story  of  a  house. 

"  Al  slepynge  he  fel  doun  fro  the  thridde  stage."— 
Wycliffe:  Dedis  XX. 

*2.  A  platform  of  any  kind. 

"There  shewed  hym  how  the  great  toure  stode  but  on 
stages  of  tymbre." — Berners:  Froissart;  Cronycle,  vol.  i., 
ch.  ccviii. 

3.  A  floor  or  platform  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  ground  or  surrounding  surface,  as  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  any  performance  or  object  to  public  view. 

"  Me  thought  I  seighe  vpon  &  stage, 
Where  stoode  a  wonder  strange  image." 

Qower:  C.  A.     (Prol.) 

*4.    A  scaffold. 

"That  these  bodies 
High  on  a  stage  be  placed  to  the  view." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  7.  2. 

5.  An  elevated  platform  or  floor  for  the  conven- 
ience of  performing  mechanical  work,  or  the  like  ; 
a  platform  on  which  workmen  stand  in  painting, 
pointing,  calking,  scraping,  <fec.,  a  wall  or  a  ship. 

6.  The  raised  platform  on  which  theatrical  per- 
formances are  exhibited  ;  the  flooring  in  a  theater 
on  which  the  actors  perform.    Hence,  the  stage— tlie 
theater,  the  profession  of  an  actor,  the  drama  as 
acted  or  exhibited. 

"  Lo,  where  the  stage,  the  poor,  degraded  stage, 
Holds  its  warped  mirror  to  a  gaping  age.'* 

Sprague;  Curiosity. 

7.  A  place  where  anything  is  publicly  exhibited  ; 
a  field  of  action ;  the  scene  of  any  noted  action  or 
career;  the  spot  where  any  remarkable  affair  oc- 
curs. 

"  When  we  are  born,  we  cry  that  we  are  come 
In  this  great  stage  of  foois." 

SHakesp.:  Lear,  ir.  6. 

8.  A  landing  at  a  quay  or  pier.    It  sometimes 
rises  and  subsides  with  the  tide,  or  is  lowered  or 
raised  to  suit  the  varying  height  of  water. 

"  A  ship  may  lie  afloat  at  low  water,  so  near  the  shore 
as  to  reach  it  with  a  stage."—  Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  T. 

9.  A  place  of  rest  on  a  journey,  or  where  a  relay 
of   horses    is  obtained,   or   where    a    stage-coach 
changes  horses ;  a  station. 

10.  The  distance  between  two  such  stations   or 
places  of  rest  on  a  road. 

"Brother,  you  err,  'tis  fifteen  miles  a  day. 
His  stage  is  ten,\hin  beatings  are  fifteen." 

Beaum.  cfr  Flet.;  King  and  No  King,  iv. 

II.  A  single  step  of  a  gradual  process  ;  a  degree 
of  progression  or  retrogression,  increase  or  decrease, 
rise  or  fall ;  a  change  of  state. 

"  The  first  stage  of  healing,  or  the  discharge  of  matter, 
is  by  surgeons  called  digestion." — Sharp:  Surgery. 

12.  A  coach  or  other  carriage  running  regularly 
from  one  place  to  another  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers,  parcels,  &c. 

"  To  pay  my  duty  to  sweet  Mrs.  Page, 
A  place  was  taken  in  the  Stamford  stage." 

Fawkes.-  The  Stage  Coach. 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  The  part  between  one  splayed  projec- 
tion  and  another  in  a    Gothic  buttress;  also  the 
horizontal  division  of  a  window  separated  by  tran- 
soms. 

2.  Microscopy:  The  support  upon  which  the  object 
is  placed  for  examination.    It  is  often  quite  plain, 
with  single  springs  to  keep  the  slide  steady.    It  is 
often  made  circular,  with  graduated  divisions  and 
other  tittings,  which  is  aConcentric  Stage.    In  high- 
class  instruments,  there  are  generally  screwmotions 
giving  two  rectangular  adjustments  in  the  manner 
of  the  slide-rest  of  a  lathe,  to  which  the  concentric 
fitting  may  or  may  not  be  added.    This  is  called  a 


Mechanical  Stage,  of  which  there  are  numerous 
modifications.  The  simplest  stage  generally  has 
some  fitting  on  its  under-side  for  receiving  a  spot- 
lens,  nicol-prism,  or  other  adjuncts.  [SuBSTAGE.] 

If  Thi-ee  stages:    [THREE-STAGES.] 

stage-box,  subst.  A  box  in  a  theater  close  to  the 
stage. 

*stage-carriage,  s.    A  stage-coach. 

Stage-coach,  s.  A  coach  that  runs  by  stages;  a 
coach  that  runs  regularly  every  day  or  on  certain 
days  between  two  places  for  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers, parcels,  &c.  [COACH,  s.]  (Cotrper;  Retire- 
ment,^.) 

stage-coachman,  s.  The  driver  of  a  stage-coach. 

Stage-direction,  s.  A  written  or  printed  instruc- 
tion as  to  action  or  the  like,  which  accompanies  the 
text  of  a  play. 

Stage-door,  «.  The  door  giving  admission  to  the 
stage  and  the  parts  behind  it  in  a  theater ;  the  door 
of  entrance  for  actors,  workmen,  &c. 

Stage-driver,  s.  The  driver  of  a  stage-coach ;  a 
stage-coachman. 

Stage-effect,  subst.  Theatrical  effect ;  effect  pro- 
duced artificially. 

stage-forceps,  s.  A  device  for  holding  an  object 
upon  the  stage  of  a  compound  microscope. 

stage-manage,,  r.  /.  &  /. 

A.  Intrans. :  To  act  as  stage-manager. 

"  He  possessed  two  of  the  essential  elements  that  make 
success—he  could  write  and  stage-manage;  but  his  plots 
were  weak  and  tl  i  m-.y. "/'"//  Mall  Gazette, 

B.  Trans.:    To   superintend    the  production  of 
upon  the  stage. 

"He  can  build,  he  can  write,  he  can  stage-manage  his 
own  work."— Pall  Mall  Gazette, 

stage-manager,  s.  One  who  superintends  the 
production  and  performance  of  a  play,  and  regu- 
lates all  matters  behind  the  scenes. 

stage-micrometer,  s.  One  adapted  to  tbe  stage 
of  a  microscope,  to  measure  an  object  within  the 
field  of  view. 

stage-plate,  s. 

Optics :  A  glass  plate  4x1  Yt  inches,  on  the  stage  of 
a  microscope,  having  a  narrow  ledge  of  glass 
cemented  along  one  edge  to  hold  an  object  when 
the  instrument  is  inclined.  It  may  form  the  bot- 
tom-plate of  a  growing-slide. 

*stage-play,  s.  A  theatrical  representation ;  a 
play  adapted  for  representation  on  the  stage. 

"This  rough-cast  unhewn  poetry  was  instead  of  stage- 
plays  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years."  —  Drydea.- 
Juvenal.  (Dedic.) 

*stage-player,  s.   An  actor  on  the  stage. 

"Among  slaves  who  exercised  polite  arts,  none  sold  BO 
dear  as  stage-players  or  actors."— Arbuthnot;  On  Coins. 

stage-struck,  a.  Smitten  with  a  love  for  the 
stage ;  possessed  by  a  passion  for  the  drama,  or  to 
become  an  actor. 

'  Or  stage-struck  Juliet  may  presume 
To  choose  this  bower  for  tiring-room." 

Scott:  Bridal  ofTriemtain,  ii.  2. 

stage-wagon,  s. 

1.  A  wagon  for  conveying  goods  and  passengers 
by  stages  at  regularly-appointed  times. 

*2.  A  stage-coach. 

Stage-whisper,  s.  An  aside  spoken  by  an  actor 
to  the  audience,  generally  out  loud,  and  so  used 
sometimes  to  mean  the  opposite  of  a  whisper. 

*stage-wright,  s.  A  dramatic  author;  a  play- 
wright. 

"The  stagers  and  your  stage-wrt'gMs  too." 

Ben  Jonson:  Indignation  of  the  Author. 

stage,  r./.    [STAGE,  s.] 

1.  To  place  or  set  on  a  stage  or  platform. 

"  Messrs.    8 also    staged    examples    of    their    new 

melons." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

2.  To  put  upon  a  stage ;  to  mount  and  exhibit  as 
a  play. 

"It  was  capitally  staged  by  Messrs.  Chute."— London 
Daily  Chronicle. 
*3.  To  exhibit  publicly. 

"  But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Meamire,  i.  1. 

*sta£e  -craft,  s.  [Eng.  stage,  and  craft.']  The 
art  of  dramatic  composition. 

"The  resource  only  of  inexperienced  beginners  in  the 
art  of  stagecraft." — London  Globe. 

*Btage'-iy,  a.  [Eng.  stage;  -ly.]  Pertaining  to 
a  stage ;  becoming  a  stage  ;  theatrical. 

"Nor  may  this  be  called  an  histrionick  parada,  or 
stagely  visard  and  hypocrysy." — Bp.  Taylor:  Artificial 
Handsomeness,  p.  168. 

*8tage  -man,  s.  [English  stage,  and  man.]  An 
actor. 
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stager 

Bta&'-Sr,  *.    [Eng.  8tag(e)  ;  -er.~\ 

*1.  A  player,  an  actor.  (Ben  Jonson:  Poetaster, 
i.  1.) 

*2.  A  horse  used  to  draw  a  stage-coach. 

3.  One  who  has  long  acted  on  the  stage  of  life  ;  a 
person  of  experience  or  of  skill  gained  from  experi- 
ence. (Usually  with  old.) 

"While  Sabrina  and  Ripple,  old  stagers  at  the  game, 
slid  along  the  shore."—  Field,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

*stag  -e"r-yS  «.  [Eng.  stage  *  -n/.]  Exhibition  on 
a  stage  ;  acting. 

"Likening  those  grave  controversies  to  a  piece  of 
stagery  or  scene-work."—  Milton:  Apol.for  Smectytnnuuus. 

y",  *Sta£'-y\   a.    [Eng.  stage;  -!/.]    Of  or 


,  .  . 

pertaining  to  the  stage  ;  resembling  the  manner  of 
actors;  theatrical.    (Used  in  a  depreciatory  sense.) 
"She  was  less  excitable,  less  demonstrative,  less  stagy 
.    .     .     than  his     covsin."  —  F.   W.  Robinson:  Bridge  of 
Glass,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

Stag'-gard,  s.  [Eug.  stag;  -ard.]  A  stag  four 
years  old. 

stag  -ger,  *stag-gar,  *stak-ker,  r.  i.  &  t.  [A 
weakened  form  of  stacker,  staker,  from  Icel.  stakra 
=  to  push,  to  stagger,  freq.  of  staka—to  grunt,  to 
push  ;  cogn.  with  Eng.  stake  ;  O.  Dut.  staggeren=to 
stagger,  to  reel;  freq.  of  xtaken,  staecken=to  stop 
or  dam  up  (with  stakes),  to  set  stakes.  j 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  reel,  to  move  from  one  side  to  the  other  in 
standing  or  walking  ;  not  to  stand  or  walk  steadily. 

"My  stagring  Bteppes  eke  tell  the  trueth  that  nature 
fadeth  fast."  —  Gtascoigne:  Divorce  ofaLover. 

*2.  To  faint;  to  begin  to  give  way;  'to  cease  to 
stand  firm. 

"The  enemy  staggers;  if  you  follow  your  blow,  he  falh* 
at  your  feet."  —  Addison. 

*3.  To  hesitate;  to  fall  into  doubt;  to  waver;  to 
become  less  confident  or  determined. 

"  He  staggered  not  at  the  promise  of  God  through  un- 
belief."—  Romans  iv.  20. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  cause  to  reel. 

"That  hand  shall  burn  in  never-quenching  fire, 
That  staggers  thus  my  person." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  If.,  v.  5. 

2.  To  cause  to  doubt,  hesitate,  or  waver;  to  make 
less  confident  or  steady  ;  to  shock. 

"At  this  they  were  so  much  staggered  that  they  plainly 
discovered  their  ignorance  of  the  effect  of  fire-arms."  —  • 
Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Vehicles:  To  set  spokes  in  a  hub  so  that  they 
are  alternately  on  the  respective  sides  of  a  median 
line.  [DODGING,  B.  2.] 

stag'-ger,  s.    [STAGGER,  v.] 

1.  A  sudden  swing  or  reel  of  the  body,  as  if  the 
person  were  about  to  fall. 

*2.  (PL)  :  A  sensation  which  causes  reeling  or 
staggering.  (Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  5.) 

*3,  (PL)  :  Perplexity,  bewilderment,  confusion. 
"The  staggers,  and  the  careless  lapse 

Of  youth  and  ignorance."     Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  ii.  3. 

4.  (PL):  A  disease  of  horses  and  cattlej  attended 
with  reeling  or  giddiness.  In  the  horse  it  appears 
in  two  forms  :  Mad  or  sleepy  staggers  and  grass  or 
stomach  staggers;  the  former  arising  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  the  latter  due  to  acute  indi- 
gestion. [CCENURE.] 

"His  horse  past  cure  of  the  fives,  stark  spoiled  with  the 
staggers."—  Shakesp,;  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

stagger-bush,  s. 

Bot.:  Lyonia  mariana. 

stafc  -ggred,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [STAGGER,  v.] 

staggered-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  whose  spokes  are 
set  in  and  out  alternately  where  they  enter  the  hub. 

stag  -g8r-Ing,  pr.par.  or  a.    [STAGGER,  v.] 

stag  -gSr-Ing-ly4,  adv.  [Eng.  staggering;  -ly.] 
In  a  staggering  or  reeling  manner;  with  doubt  or 
hesitation. 

"Then  they  looked  well  to  their  steps,  and  made  a  shift 
to  go  staggeringly  over."—  Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
pt.  II. 

stag   gers,  ,  s.  pi.    [STAGGERS,  s.,  4.] 
Stag'-gSr-wSrt^,  8.    [Eng.  stagger,  and  wort.] 
Bot.:  Senecio  jacobcea. 

Bt&g'-gle,  s.  [Eng.s/agr;  dimin.  suff.  -w.]  A  little 
stag;  a  young  deer. 

"Ive  seen  the  day 

Thou  could  hae  gaen  like  onie  utaggie."         f 
Burns:  Auld  Farmer  to  His  Auld  Mare. 

Sta&'-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stagy;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  stagey  ;  theatrical  manner,  action, 
or  display. 

'•An  actress  who  in  such  a  scene  can  throw  staginess  to 
the  winds."  —  London  Daily  Telegraph. 
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sta&   Ing,  s.    [Eng.  staff U'} ;  -ing.] 

1.  A  temporary  structure,  as  a  stage  or  platform 
of  posts  and  boards,  used  by  builders,  painters,  and 
the  like. 

"A  gigantic  wooden  staging  has  been  necessary  in  the 
construction  of  the  toot,"— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  The  business  of  running  or  managing  stage- 
coaches ;  the  act  of  traveling  in  a  stage-coach. 

Sta-£i  -rite,  Stag-^-rite,  subst.  [Seedef.J  An 
appellation  given  to  Aristotle,  from  tlio  namoof  the 
place  of  his  birth,  Stagira,  in  Macedonia.  The 
name  of  the  town  isSta-gir'-a*  and  the  appellation 
should  be-STCa-ffi'-rlte,  but  Brewer  notes  that  ^'/lif/  -;/- 
rlte  is  usually  employed  in  English  verse,  and  gives 
additional  examples  from  Pope  and  Wordsworth. 

"  In  one  rich  soul 
Plato,  the  Stagyrite,  and  Tully  joined." 

Thomson.-  Summer,  1,552. 

*Stag  -mfli,  subst.  [Gr.  fstagma~a  dropping  fluid, 
from  sfazo=to  drop,  to  fall  drop  by  drop.]  Any  dis- 
tilled liquor. 

stag-mar'-I-a,  s.    [STAGMA.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Auacardiacese.  Leaves  simple, 
without  stipules.  Calyx  tubular,  the  limb  irregu- 
larly ruptured,  deciduous.  Petals  five,  stamens 
five,  styles  one  to  three,  ovary  three  lobed.  Berry 
kidney  shaped,  one  seeded.  Stigmaria  vernicifluctt 
a  native  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  yields  the  Lard 
black  varnish  called  Japan  lacquer. 

Stag  -ma-tite,  s.  [Gr.  stagma  (genii,  stagmatos) 
=  a  drop;  suff.  -ite  (Jim.).] 

Mineral,:  Protochloride  of  iron  found  in  certain 
meteoric  irons. 

stag'-nan-$y\  s.    [Eng,  stagnan(t);  ~cy.~\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stagnant  or  with- 
out motion,  flow,  or  circulation ;  stagnation. 

*2.  Anything  stagnant ;  a  stagnant  pool. 
"Though  the  country  people  are  so  wise 
To  call  these  rivers,  they're  but  stagnancies 
Left  by  the  flood." 

Cotton:  Wonders  of  the  Peake,  p.  55. 

Stag  nant ,  a.  [Lat.  stagnans,  pr.  par.  of  stagno 
=to  stagnate  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  stagnant;  Ital.  stagnante.] 

1.  Not  flowing;  not  running  in  a  stream  or  cur- 
rent ;  motionless ;  hence,  impure  or  foul  from  want 
of  motion. 

"  They  seem  to  be  a  stagnant  fen, 
Grown  rank  with  rushes  and  with  reeds." 

Longfellow:   Wayside  Inn.     (Interlude.) 

2.  Without  life,  spirit,  or  activity;   dull,  inert. 
inactive,  torpid,  not  brisk. 

"  Immur'd  and  buried  in  perpetual  sloth, 
That  gloomy  slumber  of  the  stagnant  soul." 

Johnson:  Irene. 

stag'-nant-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  stagnant;  ~ly.]  In  a 
stagnant,  motionless,  inactive,  or  dull  manner. 

Stag'-nate,  v.  i.  [Latin  stagnatus.  pa.  par.  of 
stagno=to  be  still,  to  cease  to  now,  to  form  a  still 
pool;  stagnum—a  pool,  a  stank  (q.  v.) ;  O.  French 
stagner;  Ital.  stagnare.] 

1.  To  cease  to  now  or  run;  to  be  motionless  or 
without  current  or  motion ;  to  have  no  current ; 
hence,  to  become  impure  or  foul  through  want  of 
motion. 

"Like  standing  water,  stagnate  and  gather  mire."— 
Scott:  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  To  cease  to  be  brisk  or  active :  to  become  dull, 
quiet,  or  torpid;  as,  Trade  stagnates. 

*stag  -nate,  a.    [STAGNATE,  v.]    Stagnant. 

"^stagnate  mass  of  vapor." — Young. 

stag-na'-tion,  s.    [STAGNATE,  v.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stagnant;  cessa- 
tion of  motion,  flow,  or  circulation  of  a  fluid;  the 
state  of  being  withoutflow  orcirculation  ;  the  state 
of  being  motionless. 

"If  the  water  runneth,  it  holdeth  clear,  sweet,  and 
fresh  ;  but  stagnation  turneth  it  into  a  noisome  puddle." 
— Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  18. 

2.  Cessation  of  briskness  or  activity ;  a  state  of 
dullness  or  inactivity ;  torpidity. 

"But  there's  a  blank  repose  in  this, 
A  calm  stagnation  that  were  bliss." 

Moore:  Fire- Worshippers. 

*stag  -6n,  s.    [STAG.]    A  stag  in  its  fourth  year. 

"I  nnd  that  the  young  male  is  called  in  the  fourth 
[year]  a  slogan  or  stag." — Holinshed:  Desc.  England,  bk. 
iii.,  ch.  iv. 

stag-6n-6-lep  -Is,  s.  [Gr.  stagdn,  genit.  stagonos 
=a  drop,  and  lepis—a  scale.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Crocodilia,  from  the  Trias. 
It  resembled  the  Caimans  in  general  form,  but  pos- 
sessed an  elongated  skull  like  the  Gavials.  The 
body  was  protected  by  bony  pitted  scutes,  of  which 
there  were  only  two  rows  on  the  dorsal  surface; 
teeth  with  obtusely-pointed  crowns,  sometimes 
snowing  signs  of  attrition. 

Stag -f -rite,  s.    [STAOIKITK.] 


stainand 

*Stahl    I-&n-l§m,  s.     [Eng.  Stuhlian;  -ism.] 

Mf»L:  The  doctrine  that  refers  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  animal  economy  to  the  soul. 

'Stahr-l-ang,  s.  pi.     [See  def.] 

Hist.  &  Med. ;  The  followers  of  Georg  Ernst  Stahl, 
a  German  physician  (.1660-1784).  who  held  that  tin* 
annna,  or  soul,  is  the  immediate  and  intelligent 
agent  of  every  movement  and  of  every  change  in 
the  body,  and  that  disease  was  an  effort  of  the  soul 
to  expel  whatever  was  deranging  the  habitual  order 
of  maith.  They  were  also  called  Auimists,  and 
their  school  the  Dynamic  School. 

Staid,  prut.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.     [STAY,  i\] 

Staid,  ;;istayd,  a.  [Prop,  the  pa.  par.  of  stay,  v. 
(q.  v.)J  Sober,  gravi-.  steady;  not  wild,  not  vola- 
tile, flighty,  or  fanciful ;  sedate,  composed.  (Mil- 
ton: On  Education.) 

Staid  -ly1,  adv.  [Eng,  staid,  a. ;  -If/.]  In  a  staid, 
sober,  grave,  or  sedate  manner;  sedately. 

staid -ness,  *stayed-ness,  *stayed-nese,  s. 
[Eng.  staid,  a.;  -nesK.\  The  quality  or  state  <if 
being  staid,  sober,  grave,  or  sedate;  .soberness, 
sedateness,  gravity. 

"The  love  of  things  doth  argue  nfnyedntftsf:  but  levitie 
and  want  of  experience  maketh  apt  unto  innovations."  — 
Hooker:  Eccles.  Politic,  bk.  v.,  g  7. 

staig, ,  subst.  fSTAG,s.'J  A  young  horse  not  yet 
broken  in ;  a  stallion.  (Scotch.) 

Stall,  s.    [STALE  (2),  s.] 

stain,  *atayne,  *steine,  r.  t.  &  i.  [An  abbrev.  of 
distain,  as  spend  for  dispend*  sport  for  disport,  &c. 
O.  Fr.  desteindre,  From  Lat.  cZi's-  =  away,  andtingo= 
to  dye.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  discolor  by  the  application  of  foreign  mat* 
ter;  to  spot,  to  make  foul,  to  maculate. 

"  The  lost  blood  which  stains  your  northern  field." 
Rome:  Lucan;  Pharsalia,  i.  550. 

2.  To  color,  as  wood,  glass,  or  the  like,  by  means 
of  a  chemical  or  other  process. 

3.  To  dye;  to  tinge  with  a  different  color:  as,  to 
stain  cloth. 

4.  To  impress  with  figures  or  patterns  in  colors 
different  from  that  of  the  ground;  as,  to  stain  paper 
for  hangings. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  soil  or  sully  with  guilt  or  infamy ;  to  dis- 
grace, to  tarnish ;  to  bring  disgrace  on. 

"William  could  not,  without  staining  his  own  honor, 
refuse  to  protect  one  whom  he  had  not  scrupled  to  em- 
ploy."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,ch.  ix. 

*2.  To  disfigure,  to  deface,  to  impair,  to  injure. 
(SfcoJbwp..1  Richard  II.,  iii.  3.) 
*3.  To  darken,  to  dim. 

"  Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  sun  and  moon." 

Shakesp.;  Sonnet  35. 

*4.  To  pervert,'  to  corrupt,  to  deprave. 

"  We  must  not  so  stain  our  judgment." 

Shakesp.;  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  1. 

*5.  To  excel. 

"O  voice  that  doth  the  thrush  in  shrillness  stain." 
Sidney:  Arcadia,  p.  358_ 

B.  Intransitive; 

1.  To  cause  a  stain  or  discoloration. 

"  As  the  berry  breaks  before  it  staineth." 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  480. 

2.  To  take  stains;  to  become  stained  or  soiled; 
to  grow  dim  or  obscure. 

"If  virtue's  gloss  will  stain  with  any  soil." 

Shakesp.-  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  ii. 

stain,  s.    [STAIN,  v.] 
I.  Literally :     • 

1.  A  spot;    a    discoloration    caused    by  foreign* 
matter. 

"Full  of  unpleasing  blots  and  sightless  stains." 

Shakesp..-  King  John,  iii.  1. 

2.  A  natural  spot  of  a  color  different  to  that  of  the- 
ground. 

"Swift  t  routs  diversified  with  crimson  stains." 

Pope:   Windsor  Forest,  145. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  taint  of  guilt  or  evil;    disgrace,  reproach, 
fault, 

"I  come — thy  stains  to  wash  away. 

Wordsworth:  Elegiac  Verses  (Feb.,  1816). 

2.  Cause  of  reproach,  shame,  disgrace. 
"Hereby  I  will  lead  her  that  is  the  praise,  and  yet  th» 

stain  of  all  womankind."— Sidney. 

*3.  A  tincture,  a  tinge ;  a  slight  taste  or  quality. 
"You  have  some  stain  of  soldier  in  you." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  i.  1. 

Btain'-ind,  a.    [STAIN,  v.] 

Her.:  A  term  applied  to  the  colors  sanguine  and 
tenne  when  usedin  the  figures  called  abatementsor 
marks  of  disgrace. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     he're,     camel,    h6r,    thSre;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;  g6, 

or.     we're,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  iu      qu  -  fcw. 


stained 

stained,  *stayned,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [STAIN,  «.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:   (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Js  ailjeclii-i  : 

1.  Having  a  stain  or  stains ;  discolored,  spotted, 
.dyed,  tarnished. 

2.  Produced  by  staining;  caused    by  a  stain    or 
disgrace.     (67i«te«p. :  Hi'nry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  3.) 

Stained -glass,  s.  Glass  painted  on  the  surface 
with  mineral  pigments,  which  are  afterward  fused 
and  tixed  by  the  application  of  heat.  [GLA8S- 

PAISTIXU.] 

stain  -er,  *stayn-er,  *.    [Eng.  stain,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  stains,  discolors,  or  tarni.-hes. 

2.  A  workman  employed  in  staining.     (Generally 
used  as  the  second  element  of  a  compound,  as  a 


stain -less,  a.    [Eng.  stain;  -less.'] 
1.  Lit.:  Free  from  spots  or  stains;  spotless. 
"The  phcenir  wings  are  not  so  rare 
For  faultless  length  and  stainless  hen." 

Sidney:  Arcadia,  ii. 

•2.  Fig. :  Free  from  the  stain  of  guilt  or  crime ;  un- 
sullied, immaculate,  pure. 

"A  man  of  parts  and  learning,  of  quick  sensibility  and 
stainless  virtue." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

stain  -less-  If,  adv.  [Eng.  stainless;  -ly.]  In  a 
stainless  manner;  with  freedom  from  stain. 

stair,  'staire,  *stayre,  *steir,  "steire,  'steyer, 
s.  [A.  S.  stceaer=a  stair,  a  step,  from  stdh,  pa.  t.  of 
«fir/an=to  climb;  cogn.  with  Dnt.  steiger=&  stair: 
stegel=a.  stirrup ;  stijgen=to  mount ;  Icel.  stigi,  stegi 
=a  step,  a  ladder;  sii<n~a  path;  sfio-a=to  mount; 
Sw.  steg=a  round  of  a  ladder;  stege=a  ladder;  Dan. 
8fige=a  ladder;  sti=a.  path;  stiye=to  mount;  Ger. 
«feg=a  path  ;  steigen=to  mount.] 

1.  Literally: 

•1.  Any  succession  of  steps  to  ascend  by;  as  a 
ladder. 

"  Draw  me  into  blisse,  ne  steyers  to  steye  on  is  none,  so 
that  without  recouer  endlesse,  here  to  endure  I  wote  well 
I  purueide." — Chaucer:  Testament  of  Love,  i. 

2.  One  of  a  series  of  steps  for  ascending  or  descend- 
ing from  one  story  of  a  house  to  the  next ;  in  the 
plural,  a  succession  of  steps  rising  one  above  the 
other,  and  arranged  as  a  means  of  ascent  between 
two  parts  of  a  building  at  different  heights. 

3.  Steps  leading  down  to  the  waterside  for  con- 
venience in  entering  or  leaving  u  boat. 

"  The  Thames,  by  water  when  I  took  the  air, 
That  danced  my  barge,  in  launching  from  the  stair." 
Drayton:  Elenor  Cobhatn  to  Duke  Humphry. 

•II.  Fig. :  A  step,  a  degree. 

"High  honors  staire."— Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  ii.  28. 
If  (1)  Below  stairs :  In  the  basement ;  in  the  lower 
parts  of  a  house ;  hence,  among  the  servants. 

(2)  Downstairs:  [DOWN-STAIRS.] 

(3)  Flight  of  stairs :  [FLIGHT,*.,  II.  1.] 

*(4)  Pair  of  stairs:  A  staircase;  a  set  or  flight  of 
stairs.  [PAIR, ».] 

(5)  Up  stairs :  In  or  to  the  upper  part  of  a  house. 
"'Tis  gone — and  in  a  merry  fit 

They  run  up  stairs  in  gamesome  race." 

Wordsworth:  Mother's  Return. 

Stair-carpet,  s.  A  narrow  carpet  used  to  cover 
stairs. 

*stair-foot,  8.    The  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

stair-rod,  s.  A  rod  confining  a  stair-carpet  at 
the  receding  angle  where  the  riser  and  tread  meet. 

•stair-Wire,  s.    A  stair-rod  (q.  v.). 

stair  -case,  s.  [Eng.  stair,  and  case.]  A  set  of 
steps  in  a  house  to  ascend  from  one  story  to 
another.  [GEOMETRIC-STAIR.] 

staircase- shell,  s. 

Zo6l.:  The  genus  Solarium  (q.  v.). 

stair -head,  s.  [Eng.  stair,  and  head.]  TRe  top 
of  the  staircase. 

*stair'-way,  8.  [Eng.  «f«ir,  and  way.]  A  stair- 
case. (Longfellow:  Ttte  Guilders.) 

staith,  'staithe,  *stathe,  s.  [A.  S.  staedh=a 
bank,  a  shore ;  Icel.  stodh=a  harbor,  a  roadstead.] 

1.  A  landing-place. 

"On  arriving  at  the  staiths  they  ascertained  that  one 
of  the  men  answering  to  the  description  was  on  board  the 
Bhip." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  An  elevated  railroad-staging,  from  which  coal- 
cars  discharge    their  loads   into   cars   or  vessels 
beneath.    (Eng.) 

staith'-man,  s.  [Eng.  staith,  and  man.]  A  man 
employed  in  weighing  and  shipping  coal  at  a  staith. 


—  a  sae ;      uc    saa,  seen  =    o  sa,  o  p 
Icel.  stjaki  =  a  stake,  a  punt-pole ;  Danish  stage  =  a 
stake ;  Sw.  stake  =  a  stake :  Ger.  stake  =  a  stake,  a 
pole.    Allied  to  sfacfc  (q.  v.).] 
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I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Along  piece  of  wood  or  timber,  espec.  a  piece 
pointed  at  one  end  and  stuck  or  set  in  the  ground, 

or  prepared  for  setting,  as  a  support  to  anything, 

ii  part  of  a  fence,  <fec. ;  an  upright  bar  to  support  a 
vino  or  tree.  One  of  the  uprights  of  a  wattled  fence 
or  screen.  One  of  the'  pieces  of  timber  leaning 
against  the  corner  of  a  worm-fence,  and  serving  with 
its  fellow  on  the  other  side  to  hold  the  rider  rail. 

2.  The  post  to  which  persons  condemned  to  bo 
burnt  to  death  were  fastened  ;  as.  to  suffer  at  the 
stake,  i.  {.,  to  suffer  death  by  burning. 

3.  The  post  to  which  a  bear  or  bull  was  tied  to  be 
baited. 

"Call  hither  to  the  .ttake  my  two  brave  bears." 

v,, ./...-,..:   Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  V.I. 

*4.  A  pyre. 

"  Place  barrels  of  pitch  upon  the  fatal  j*/ntf." 

Shakesp.:  Uenrii  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  4. 

*5.  Judgment ;  execution  generally. 

"  Bringing  the  murderous  coward  to  the  stake." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  1. 

6.  That  which  is  staked,  pledged,  or  wagered ; 
that  which  is  laid  down  or  hazarded  to  abide  the 
issue  of  an  event,  and  to  be  gained  or  lost  by  victory 
or  defeat. 

"  For  their  stakes  the  throwing  nations  fear." 

Druden:  Annas  MirabiliH,  cxiiv. 

7.  The  state   of   being   pledged  or  staked  as  a 
wager ;  the  state  of  being  at  hazard.    (Preceded  by 
at.) 

"At  every  sentence  sets  his  life  at  stake." 

Duke:  Juvenal,  sat.  iv. 

*8.  The  prize  in  a  contest. 

"  From  the  king's  hand  must  Douglas  take 
A  silver  dart,  the  archers'  stake." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  22. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Currying:  A  post  on  which  a  skin  is  stretched 
while  currying  or  graining. 

2.  Metal-working:  A  small  anvil   used  by  black- 
smiths and  sheet-metal  workers.    It  usnally  has  a 
tang,  by  which  it  is  stuck  in  a  square  socket  of  a 
bench,  block,  or  anvil.    It  has  various  forms  in  dif- 
ferent trades. 

3.  Shipwright. :  A  strake  (q.  v.). 

4.  Vehicles:  An  upright  or  standard,  to  keep  a 
log  or  a  load  from  shifting  sideways. 

Stake-driver,  s.  A  colloquial  name  for  the  bit- 
tern, so  called  on  account  of  its  booming  note. 

*stake-fellow,  s.  One  tied  orburnt  at  the  stake 
with  another. 

stake-head,  s. 

Rope-making :  A  horizontal  bar  supported  by  a 
post  and  stationed  at  intervals  in  the  length  of  a 
ropewalk,  to  support  the  yarns  while  spinning. 
The  upper  edge  of  the  bar  has  pegs  to  separate  the 
yarns  which  are  spun  by  the  respective  whirls  in 
the  spitiner. 

stake-holder,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  holds  the  stakes,  or  with 
whom  bets  are  deposited,  when  a  wager  is  made. 

2.  Law :  One  with  whom  a  deposit  is  made  by  two 
or  more  who  lay  claim  to  it. 

stake-Iron,  «. 

Vehicles:  The  same  as  STAKE,  8.,  II.  4. 

stake,  v.  t.    [STAKE,  «.] 

1.  To  set  or  plant  like  a  stake;  to  fasten,  support, 
or  defend  with  stakes. 

"  Stake  and  bind  up  your  weakest  plants  and  flowers 
against  the  winds." — Evelyn:  Kalendar. 

2.  To  set  stakes  in ;  to  fill  with  stakes. 

"  Then  caus' d  his  ships  the  river  up  to  stake, 
That  none  with  victual  should  the  town  relieve." 

Drayton :  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

3.  To  mark  the  limits>f  by  stakes.  (Now  followed 
by  out.) 

"  First  the  nemnid  alle  the,  the  purale  suld  make, 
That  thorgh  the  reame  suld   go,  the  boundefl   forto 

stake."  R.  Brunne,  p.  309. 

*4.  To  keep  out  by  means  of  stakes.  (Followed 
by  ont.) 

"  On  the  bank  of  loose  stones  above  the  mud  and  stakes 
that  staked  the  tide  out."— Dickens:  Great  Expectations, 
ch.  iii. 

5.  To  pierce  or  wound  with  a  stake. 

"  A  horse  so  badly  staked  that  its  life  was  not  worth  an 
old  song."— Field,  Dec.  26,  1885. 

6.  To  wager,  to  pledge ;  to  hazard  on  the  issue  of 
some  event. 

"  Every  man  who  heads  a  rebellion  against  an  estab- 
lished government  stakes  his  life  on  the  event." — Ma- 
aaulayt  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

7.  To  tie  a  horse  to  a  stake  by  means  of  a  rope. 
Stake-nSt,  8.    [Eng.  stake,  and  net.']    A  form  of 

net  for  catching  salmon,  consisting  of  a  sheet  of 
network  stretched  upon  stakes  fixed  into  the  ground, 


stale -demand 

generally  in  rivers  or  friths,  wher"  the  sea  ebbs  and 
flows,  with  contrivances  for  entangling  and  catch- 
ing thi'  lish. 

*stak~er,  *stak-ker,  v.  i.  [Icel.  stukni.]  To 
stagger  (q.  v.). 

"She  riste  her  vp,  and  *t<ikk>'r?tl>  here  nnd  there." 
ch>m<-<-r    l.'-'j>-uil.'  <>f  Ittjpermestre. 

8tak-§r,  s.  [English  stake,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
stakes,  wagers,  or  hazards. 

stak-tom  -e-ter,  s.  [Greek  «tofc(o»=falllng  by- 
drops,  and  inetron=a  measure.]  A  pipette  (q.  v.). 

sta-lac-tlc,  sta-lac -tle-al  a.  [English  ttfii- 
act(ite) ;  -ic,  -ical.  (  Of  or  pertaining  to  stalactite ; 
resembling  stalactite. 

"Incrustrated  with  thib  .spiirry.  *t<tln.-<;>-ul  substance." 
-llrrltaiu:  I'huxicu-Theoliiav,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

sta-lac  tl-form,  a.  [Eng.  utalactUte) ;  -form.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  stalactite ;  like,  stalactite ; 
stalactical. 

stal  -ac  tlte,  *stal  ac  ti  te§,  s.  [Gr.  stalactos 
=  a  dripping  or  dropping.! 

Min.:  \  name  originally  given  to  the  cones  ot 
carbonate  of  lime  found  dependent  from  the  roofs 
of  caverns,  formed  by  the  water  percolating  t  hrough 
the  rocks  above  becoming  charged  with  carbonate 
of  lime  and  slowly  depositing  it  on  evaporation. 
The  name  is  now  applied  to  other  mineral  sul>- 
stances  of  similar  form,  and  having  a  similar  origin. 

tstal-ac-tit-ed,  a.  [English  stalactit(e') ;  -«d.] 
Hung  with  stalactites. 

"The  cave  is  extremely  picturesque,  its  roof  stalactited 
with  pendent  ferns." — Dennis:  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of 
Etruria,  i.  79. 

*StSl-aC-tl  -tefj,  8.      [STALACTITE.] 

stal-ac-tlf-Ic,  stal  ac  tit  -Ic  al,  a.  [Eng.stai- 
actit(e) ;  -ic,  -ical.  I 

Min.  dt  (feol.:  Partaking  of  the  structure  of  a 
stalactite  (q.  v.). 

stal-ao-tlt  -I-form,  a.  [English  stalactite,  and 
form.]  Stalactiform. 

stal  -ag-mite,  *stal  ag-mi  -tes,,  s.  [Greek  stal- 
a9Dia=that  which  drops;  euS.-ite  (Mm.).] 

Min.:  The  calcareous  or  other  mineral  substance 
forming  the  floor  of  a  cave,  and  formed  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  stalactite  (q.  v.).  Structure,  laminar, 
the  lamina?  frequently  showing  a  fibrous  structure 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  deposition.  [CAVE- 
DEPOSITS.] 

*stal-ag-ml  -tes,  *•  ?'•    [STALAGMITE.] 

stal-ag-mlt'-Ic,  a.    [Eng.  stalagmit(e) ;  -ic.] 

Min.  tft  Geol.:  Applied  to  mineral  substances 
which  present  a  similar  structure  to  and  which 
have  been  formed  in  the  same  way  as  a  stalagmite 
(q.  v.). 

stal-ag-mlt  -Ic-al-lf,  adv.  [English  stalagrn.it- 
ical ;  -ij/.]  In  the  form  or  manner  of  a  stalagmite. 

stal-ag-mom  -6-ter,  s.  [Gr.  stalagmos=n  drop- 
ping, and  metron—a  measure.]  The  same  as  STAK- 

TOMETEK  (q.  V.). 

stal-der,  subst.  [Eng.  s(o!i=to  set  or  place.]  A 
trestle  or  stand  for  casks. 

stale,  a.  <fc  s.  [Sw.  8<aHa=to  put  into  a  stall,  to 
stall-feed  ...  to  stall,  as  cattle ;  Dan.  stalde= 
to  stall,  to  stall-feed;  sfaKe=to  stall,  as  a  horse: 
stald=&  stable.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Vapid  or  tasteless  from  age  or  being  kept  too 
long :  having  lost  its  life,  spirit,  and  flavor  from 
.keeping.    (Prior:  .Uma.ii.3M.) 

2.  Not  new ;  not  newly  or  lately  made ;  rather  old. 
"The  line  had  got  too  stale  for  them  to  do  much  with 

It."— Field,  Feb.  13,  1886. 

*3.  Having  lost  the  life  or  graces  of  youth;  long 
past  prime ;  decayed. 

"A  stale  virgin  sets  up  a  shop  in  a  place  where  she  is 
not  known."—  Spectator.  (Toild.) 

4.  Past  the  prime  through  overwork.    (Slang.) 
"Some  have  been  disabled  and  others  are  stale." — Field, 

April  4,  1886. 

5.  Out  of  regard  from  use  or  long  familiarity; 
having  lost  its  novelty  and  power  of  pleasing ;  trite, 
common,  musty. 

"A  dull  author,  stiff  and  stale." 

Drytlen:  Art  of  Poetry. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Urine.    (Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  4.) 

*2  That  which  is  worn  out  by  use,  or  has  become 
vapid  and  tasteless,  as  old,  flat  beer. 

*3.  A  prostitute.  (Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  iv.  1.) 

stale-check,  s.  An  antedated  check.  [CHECK, 
II.  2.] 

stale-demand,  8. 

Law:  A  claim  for  a  long  time  dormant  and  un- 
demanded. 


boll,    boy;     pout.    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;     tlon,     -s.ion  =  zhfin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 
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stale 

'stale  (l),s.  [A.  S.  s(o7u  =  theft,  from  stelan=to 
steal  (q.  v.J.) 

1.  Something  set  up  to  allure  or  draw  others  to 
auy  place  or  purpose;  a    bait,  a    decoy,  a    snare. 
(Dryden:  Don  Sebastian,  i.  1.) 

2.  A  stalking-horse. 

3.  A  laughing-stock  ;  a  dupe;  an  object  of  ridicule. 

"To  make  me  a  stale  amongst  these  mates." 

Shatcesp.:  Taming  of  the  .SArftr,  i.  1. 

4.  The  same  as  STALE-MATE  (q.  v.). 

"  Like  a  8fa/e  at  chesse,  where  it  is  no  mate,  but  yet  the 
game  cannot  stir." — Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Boldness. 

stale-mate,  8. 

Chess:  The  position  of  the  king,  when  ho  is  so 
placed  that,  though  not  at  the  moment  actually  in 
check,  he  is  unable  to  move  without  placing  himself 
in  check,  and  there  is  no  other  piece  that  can  be 
moved.  In  such  a  case  the  game  is  considered  as 
drawn. 

stale-mate,  v.  t.  To  subject  to  a  stale-mate; 
hence,  to  push  or  drive  into  a  corner,  to  bring  to  a 
stand. 

stale  (2).  stall,  steal,  steale,  stele,  steel,  s. 
(A.  S.  steel,  slel;  Out.  steel;  Ger.  stiel=a  stalk 
(q.v.).] 

1.  A  long  handle. 

- '  It  hath  a  long  stale  or  handle,  with  a  button  at  the 
end  for  one's  hand." — Mortimer.-  Husbandry. 

2.  A  round  or  rung  of  a  ladder, 
stale,  v.  t.  &  i.    [STALE,  a.] 

A.  Trails. :  To  make  stale,  vapid,  tasteless,  use- 
less, or  worthless ;  to  destroy  the  life,  beauty,  or 
use  of. 

"  Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  water.    (Said  of  horses  and 
cattle.) 

"  I  found  my  horses  unfortunately  staled  in  the  night." 
—Field,  Jan.  30,  1886. 

'Stale  -If ,  adv.    [Eng.  stale,  a. ;  -ly.] 

I.  In  a  stale  manner. 

2. -Of  old ;  for  a  long  time.  (BenJo)ison:  Catiline, 

ii.l.) 

Stale  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  stale,  a. ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stale,  vapid,  taste- 
less, musty,  old,  or  flat ;  the  state  of  having  lost  life 
or  flavor ;  oldness,  mustiness. 

"Provided  our  landlord's  principles  were  sound,  we 
did  not  take  any  notice  of  the  stateness  of  his  provisions." 
— Addison.  (Todd.) 

2.  The  state  of  being  out  of  regard ;  triteness,  com- 
monness ;  as,  the  stateness  of  a  remark. 

stalk  (I  silent),  (l),*stalke,  s.  [A  dimin.  from 
stale  (2),  s.  (q.v.),cogn.  with  Icel.  stilkr=&  stalk; 
Dan.  stilk;  Sw.  stjelk.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  One  of  the  side-pieces  of  a  ladder. 

"To  climben  by  the  rouges  and  theata/fres." 

Chaucer.-  C.  T.,  3,624. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"From  a  stalk  into  an  ear  forth-growes." 

Spenser.  Ruins  of  Rome. 

3.  The  stem  of  a  quill;  anything  resembling  the 
stalk  or  stem  of  a  plant. 

"  They  appear  made  up  of  little  bladders,  like  those  in 
the  plume  or  stalk  of  a  quill."— Grew. 

4.  A  tall  chimney,  usually  of  a  furnace ;  a  stack. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  An  ornament  in  a  Corinthian  capital, 
which  resembles  the  stalk  of  a  plant,  and  which  is 
sometimes  fluted.    From  it  the  volutes  and  helices 
spring. 

2.  Biol. :  The  stem  or  support  of  an  organ,  as  the 
petiole  of  a  leaf,  the  peduncle  of  a  flower,  or  that  of 
a  brachiopod,  a  barnacle,  &c. 

3.  Founding:  An   iron   rod   armed  with    spikes, 
forming  the  nucleus  of  a  core. 

stalk-eyed,  a. 

Zool.:  Having  the  eyes  fixed  on  movable  foot- 
stalks, as  in  the  Crabs,  Lobsters,  and  Shrimps.  A 
term  applied  to  the  Podophthalmia,  and  opposed 
to  sessile-eyed  (q.  v.). 

stalk  (I  silent),  (2),  s.    [STALK,  v.] 

1.  A  high,  proud,  stately  walk  or  step. 

"  With  martial  stalk.'1 — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

2.  The  act  of  stalking  wild  animals. 
"Cartridges  with  heavy  shot  were  chosen,  and  we  com- 
menced oar  stalk."— Field,  Feb.  19,  1887. 

stalk  (I  silent),  stalke,  r.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  KtcRlcan= 
to  go  warily ;  stcelcung=&  stalking;  Ban.  stalke~to 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  walk  slowly,  softly,  and  warily ;  to  walk  in  a 
sly,  stealthy  manner. 

"  Into  the  chamber  wickedly  he  stalks.'' 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  365. 
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2.  To  walk  behind  a  stalking-horse;  to  pursue 
game  by  approaching  stealthily  behind  cover. 

"One  underneath  his  horse  to  get  a  shoot  doth  stalk." 
Drayton:  1'olyolbion,  s.  25. 

3.  To  walk  with  high,  proud,  or  pompous  steps; 
to  walk  in  a  pompous  or  dignified  manner ;  to  pace 
slowly.    It  generally  conveys  the  idea  of  affected 
dignity  or  importance.     (Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii. 
19.) 

B.  Transitive:  To  pursue  stealthily,  as  behind  a 
stalking  horse ;  to  pursue,  as  game,  by  creeping  and 
moving  behind  cover. 

"One  of  four  we  marked  down  on  a  small  pool,  and 
then  stalked."— Field,  Dec.  19,  1885. 

stalked  (I  silent),  a.  [English  stalk  (1),  s. ;  -ed.J 
Having  a  stalk  or  stem. 

stalked-crinoids,  s.  pi. 

Zool.:  The  Crinoidea  (q.  v.). 

Stalk'-Sr  (I  silent),  s.    [Eng.sfoU-,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  stalks. 

"Deerstalking  has  been  often  described,  but  the  ad- 
ventures of  every  stalker  differ  in  details." — Field.  Jan. 
9,  18H6. 

2.  A  kind  of  fishing-net. 

stalk  -Ing  (I  silent), pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [STALK,  v.] 
A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  practice  of  pursuing  or 
hunting  game  by  creeping  and  moving  behind  cover 
until  uear  enough  to  be  able  to  shoot. 

stalking-horse,  s. 

*1.  Lit.:  A  horse,  or  figure  like  a  horse,  behind 
which  a  fowler  concealed  himself  from  the  sight  of 
the  game  he  was  following. 

"When  the  game  was  not  to  be  run  down  with  horse 
and  hound,  various  stratagems  were  used  to  get  within 
shooting  reach  of  it  by  the  pedestrian  huntsmen,  the 
chief  of  which  was  called  the  stalking-horse.  This  was  a 
canvas  figure,  resembling  a  horse  in  the  act  of  grazing; 
and  so  light  that  it  could  be  carried  in  one  hand.  Some- 
times the  figure  represented  ncow,  stag,  orother  common 
animal ;  and  under  cover  of  this  the  sportsmen  stole  so 
nigh  the  game,  that  they  could  easily  bring  it  down  with 
shaft  or  bullet."— Knight:  Pictorial  Hist.  Eng.,  ii.  887. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  thrust  or  put  forward  to  con- 
ceal some  more  importantobject;  a  mask. 

"  Let  the  counsellor  give  counsel  not  for  faction  bat 
for  conscience,  forbearing  to  make  the  good  of  the  state 
the  stalking-horse  of  his  private  ends."— Hakevill:  On 
Providence,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiv. 

stalk  -less,  a.  [Eng.  stalk(l),s.;  -less.]  Having 
no  stalk ;  destitute  of  a  stalk.  [SESSILE.] 

stalk  -let  (Ik  as  k),  s.  [Eng.  stalk  (1),  s. ;  dim. 
suff.  -lei.} 

Hot.:  The  stalk  of  a  leaflet,  a  secondary  petiole, 
a  petiolule. 

stalk'-?  (I  silent),  adj.    [Eng.  stalk  (1).  s.; 
Resembling  a  stalk ;  of  the  nature  of  a  stalk ; 
as  a  stalk.    [SESSILE.] 

"It  grows  upon  a  round  stalk,  and  at  the  top  bears  a 
great  stalky  head." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

Stall,  *Stal,  stalle,  s.  [A.  S.  steel,  steal^z  place, 
a  station,  a  stall ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  stal;  Icel.  stall r 
=  a  stall;  stalli  =  an  altar;  Dan.  stald=a  stable; 
Sw.  stall;  Get.  stall;  O.H.  Ger.  stal;  Sansc.sthala, 
sthdla=firm  ground;  Gr.  stele=a.  column.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  bench,  form,  or  kind  of  table  in  the  open  air, 
or  within  a  large    building,  on  which  goods  are 
exposed  for  sale. 

"I  saw  a  great  deal  of  meat  on  the  stalls,  that  were 
placed  at  a  small  distance  from  the  tower."— Du mp ier: 
Voyages  (an.  1688). 

2.  A  small  house  or  shed  in  the  open  air,  or  within 
a  large)  building,  in  which  goods  are  exposed  for 
sale,  or  in  which  an  occupation    is    carried   on. 
(Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  v.49.) 

3.  A  stable ;  a  place  for  lodging  and  feeding  horses 
or  cattle. 

4.  A  division  or   compartment   of   a    stable,  in 
which  an  ox  or  horse  stands  or  is  kept. 

"  The  fat  oxe,  that  wont  Hgge  in  the  stall." 

Spenser.-  Shepherd's  Calender;  Sept. 

*5.  The  chief  seat  on  the  dais  in  a  domestic  hall. 

6.  A  fixed  seat  in  English  churches  or  cathedrals, 
wholly  or  partially  enclosed  at  the  back,  with  elbows 
at  the  sides,  and  usually  a  ledge  for  books,  and  a 
kneeling-board  in  front.  Stalls  are  generally  of 
wood,  occasionally  of  stone,  enriched  with  sculp- 
tured foliage  and  figures,  sometimes  of  a  grotesque 
character;  and  in  many  cases  each  stall  is  covered 
with  a  rich  canopy  of  tabernacle  work ;  when  there 
are  two  rows  of  stalls  on  each  side,  those  in  the 
hinder  row  only  have  canopies.  In  cathedrals  and 
collegiate  churches,  the  stalls  are  used  by  the 
canons  and  prebends.  Sometimes  there  is  a  row  of 
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stalls  for  the  choir,  who  occupy  them  because  in 
some  sort  they  fulfill  part  of  the  duties  of  the  monks 
— the  chanting  of  the  divine  office. 

"The  pope  creates  a  canon  beyond  the  numberlimite'-l, 
and  commands  the  chapter  to  assign  unto  such  canon  it 
stall  in  the  choir  and  place  in  the  chapter."— Aijlifl'--. 
Parergon. 

I.  A  canonry  or  prebend.    (Eng.) 

8.  A  high-class  st-at  in  a  theater,  between  the  pit 
(where  it  exists)  and  the  orchestra.     (Eng.) 

9.  A  name  given  by  garotters  and  pickpockets  to 
those  who  walk  before   (front-stall)    and   behind 
(back-stall)  the  person  who  is  to  operate  and  his 
victim,  in  order  to  cover  the  operation,  and  assist 
in  the  escape  of  the  actual  operator.     (Eng.  slang.  1 

"j  To  hold  a  stall :  To  be  a  canon  or  prebend  of  a 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church.  (Eng.) 

II.  Mining:  A  room.    [RooM,  s.,  II.,  POST  (l),s., 

II.  •).  | 

Stall-boards,  s.  pi.  A  series  of  floors  on  which 
soil  or  ore  is  pitched  successively  in  excavating. 

Stall-fed,  a.  Fed  or  fattened  in  a  stall  or  stable 
on  dry  fodder. 

•  "The  most  fat,  and  best 

Of  all  the  stall-fed." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xv.  16L 
Stall-feed,  v.  t.    To  feed  or  fatten  in  a  stall  or 
stable  on  dry  fodder. 

"We  do  not  stall-feed  beyond  scattering  n  little  hay  for 
them  in  severe  weather."— Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

*Stall- reader,  subst.  One  who  reads  books  while 
standing  at  the  stalls  at  which  they  are  sold. 
(Eng.) 

"Cries  the  stall-reader,  Bless  us!  what  a  word  on 

A  title  page  is  this!"  Milton:  Sonnet  11. 

stall,  v.  t.  &  i.    [STALL,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  put  into  a  stall  or  stable ;  to  keep  in  a  stall. 
"  Now  fast  stalled  in  her  crumenall." 

Spenser;  Shepherd's  Calendar;  Sept. 
*2.  To  place  or  set  in  a  stall ;  to  install ;  to  place 
in  an  office  with  the  customary  formalities. 

"The  munkyg  ,  .  chas  him  to  the  urchebysshopys 
see,  and  had  ye  palle,  and  was  stallyd  soone  after."— 
fabyan:  Cronycle  (an.  1597). 

*3.  To  place  as  in  a  stall ;  to  fix  or  fasten,  so  as  to 
prevent  escape. 

"Stall'd  the  deer  that  thoa  shonld'st  strike." 

Shakesp.;  Complaint,  300. 

*4.  To  shut  up  or  in ;  to  surround. 

"Here  you  a  muckworm  of  the  town  might  see, 
At  his  dull  desk,  amid  his  legers  stall'd." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence ,  i.  50. 

*5.  To  place  and  keep  securely. 

"Pray  you  leave  me,  stall  this  in  your  bosom."— Shakesp.: 
All's  Well,  i.  3. 

*6.  To  plunge  into  mire,  so  as  not  to  be  abl«  ta 
move ;  to  bog. 

"A  Confederate  field-piece  which  was  stalled  or  bogged 
in  a  bit  of  swampy  ground."—  Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

*7.  To  forestall.    (Massinger.) 

8.  To  satiate,  to  fatten.    (Prov.) 

*9.  To  allow  to  be  paid  by  installments ;  to  for- 
bear to  claim  for  a  time. 

"His  Majesty  would  stall  his  fine,  and  take  it  up,  aa  his 
estate  would  bear  it."—Hacket;  Life  of  Williams,  ii.  IKS. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  live  as  in  a  stall ;  to  dwell. 

"We  could  not  stall  together 
In  the  whole  world." 

Shakesp.;  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  1. 

2.  To  kennel,  as  dogs. 

3.  To  be  set  fast,  as  in  mire ;  to  be  bogged. 

4.  To  be  tired  of  eating,  as  cattle. 

IT  To  stall  off:  To  avoid,  to  frustrate. 

"Lovely  drew  out,  and,  stalling  off  the  challenge  of  th« 
ungenerous  Duke  of  Richmond,  won  by  two  lengths."— 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

stall  -age  (age  as  I&),  s.  [O.  Fr.  estallage,  from 
estal  =  &  stall.] 

1.  The  right  of  erecting  a  stall  or  stalls  in  fairs; 
also  the  rent  paid  fora  stall. 

"The  company  is  authorized  to  charge  a  weekly  rental 
of  sixpence  a  square  foot  for  stallage."—  London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

*2.  Laystall,  dung,  compost. 

*stall-a  -tlon,  s.  [An  abbrev.  of  installation 
(q«  v.).]  The  act  of  installing;  installation. 

"And  now  his  stallation  grew  near."—  State  Trials  fan. 
1529). 

*stall  -er,  s.  [English  stall;  -er.]  A  standard- 
bearer,  (fuller.) 

stall'-Ing,  s.    [Eng.  stalling.]    Stabling. 
*stalllng-ken,  s.    A  house  for  receiving   stolen 
goods.    (Slang.) 
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stall -In  ger,  s.  [STALL,  s.\  One  who  keeps  a 
•itall.  (Prov.) 

stal-li6n  il  a.- yi,    *  stal  aunt,    *  stall-and, 
*8tall-ant,  *stal-on,  *.  [O.  Vr.egtcuon  (Fr.  ftalon), 
from    estnl  =  :i    stall    (q.v.)  ;    cf.     Ital.     statlone  =  n 
-tiillion,  an  ostler.]  A  horse  not  castrated,  an  entire 
horse;  a  horse  kept  for  breeding  purpoM-s. 
"The  colt  that  fora  stallion  is  designed 
By  sure  presages  shows  his  generous  kind." 

Dryden.   Virgil;  Oeorgic  Hi.  118. 

stall  -man,  «.  [Eng.  stall,  and  man.]  One  who 
keep.-  a  stall. 

•stall-on,  s.    [STALL,  s.]    A  slip,  a  cutting. 

"  I  know  who  might  haue  had  a  slip  or  station  thereof." 
Holinshed:  Desc.  England,  bk.  ii.  ch.  xix. 

stal  -wg,rt,  *stal  -warth,  *stal  -wSrth,  *stal- 
warde,  *  stale-warde,  *  stale-wurtne,  *  stal- 
word,  'stall-worth,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  sttelwyrdhe, 
either=wortli  stealing,  or  good  at  stealing ;  from  A. 
S. sta(«=theft,  and  warth  (q.v.);  or  stall-worthy, 
i.e.,  worthy  of  a  place  or  stall  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Strong,  stout ;  big  and  strong  in  frame. 

"  Faire  man  he  was  and  wis,  slalu-orth  &  bolde." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  26. 

2.  Brave,  bold,  redoubted,  daring. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  name  adopted  by  a  section  of  the 
Republican  party  in  the  United  States,  headed  by 
Roscoe  Conkling,  and  acting  in  opposition  to  an 
element  in  the  party  which  advocated  the  absolute 
control  of  government  patronage  by  the  executive. 
They  were  known  as  The  Stalwarts,  and  the  feeling 
generated  by  their  doctrine,  was  the  direct  cause  of 
the  assassination  (by  a  crazy  member  of  the  party) 
of  President  Garfield. 

*star-wart  hopd,  *stal-ward-hed,  s.  [English 
stalwart ;  -hood."\  Stalwartness. 

"  The  k y  n  L'  adde  by  hys  vorste  wyf  one  stalwarde  eone, 
That,  vor  hys  statwardhed,  longe  worth  in  nione." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  298. 

star -wart -If,  *  stal -ward- lyche,  *stal- 
w8rtn-l?,  *stal-worthe-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stalwart; 
-ly.]    In  a  stalwart  manner ;  stoutly,  bravely. 
"Whan  thei.were  alle  dight,  stalworthely  A  fast, 
Bothe  day  A  nyght  vnto  the  toure  he  hast." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  166. 

star -wart-ness,  *stal-w5rth  -nSss,  «.  [Eng. 
stalworth;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
.stalwart. 

sta  -mSn  (1),  (pi.  sta  -mens.  insense  II.,  stam  - 
In  a  in  the  other  senses),  s.  [Lat.  stamen  (pi.  sta- 
mma)  =  the  warp  in  an  upright  loom,  a  thread ;  lit. 
=that  which  stands  up,  from  sfo=to  stand  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  thread,  especially  a  thread  of  the  warp ;  the 
warp  in  the  ancient  upright  loom  at  which  the 
weaver  stood  upright,  instead  of  sitting. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  fixed,  firm  part  of  a  Txxly,  which 
supports  it  or  gives  it  strength  and  solidity. 

3.  Hence  (pi.)  that  which  constitutes  the  princi- 
pal  strength   or   support  of  anything;   power  of 
endurance ;  staying  power,  vigor,  backbone. 

*4.  A  first  principle ;  an  essential  part. 

"Some  few  of  the  main  stamina,  or  chief  lines,  were 
taken  care  of  from  the  first,  and  made  up  the  first  creeds." 
— Waterland:  Works,  iv.  309. 

II.  Bot. :  The  male  organ  of  a  flower,  called  by 
the  old  botanists  an  apex  and  a  chive.  Morphologi- 
cally, it  is  a  transformed  leaf.  It  consists  of  a 
filament,  an  anther,  and  pollen.  The  last  two  are 
essential,  the  first  is  not.  When  anther  and  pollen 
are  wanting,  the  stamen  is  called  sterile  or  abortive. 
If  the  stamens  are  equal  in  number  to  the  petals, 
then  normally  they  alternate  with  them.  When 
opposite,  as  in  the  primrose,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
stamens  are  the  second  of  two  rows, 
of  which  the  first  has  not  been  devel- 
oped. When  the  stamens  are  twice 
as  numerous  as  the  petals,  and  are 
arranged  in  a  circle,  as  in  Silene,  it  is 
believed  that  they  really  constitute 
two  rows  of  five  each,  though  they 
look  like  a  single  row.  They  always 
originate  from  the  space  between  the 
base  of  the  petals  and  the  base  of  the 
ovary,  but  they  may  cohere  with  other 
organs,  whence  the  terms  Epigynous, 
Hypo|?ynous,  and  Perigynous  (q.  v.). 
Cohesion  among  themselves  may  Stamens 
make  them  Monadelphous,  Diadelph- 
ous,  or  Polyadelphous  (q.  v.).  They  may  be  on 
different  flowers,  or  even  different  plants,  from  the 
pistils,  whence  the  terms  Monoecious  or  Dioecious 
Jq.  v.).  Other  terms  used  of  stamens  are  exsorted, 
included,  declinate,  didynamous,  and  tetradyna- 
mous  (q.  v.).  In  the  Linniean  or  Artificial  System 
of  arrangement,  most  of  the  classes  are  framed  on 
the  number  of  the  stamens.  [LrsN«AN-sif8TEM.] 
The  stamens  taken  collectively  form  the  Andrce- 
ceum  or  male  apparatus  of  the  flower. 
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*sta -men  (2),s.    [STAMIN.] 
sta  -mened,  a.    [Eug.  stamen  (1) ;  -ed.] 
Bot.:  Furnished  with  stamens.    (Often  in  com- 
position.) 

"The  long  and  short  stamened  flowers  of  the  primrose." 
— R.  Brown:  Manual  of  Botany  (1814),  p.  321. 

stam  for  -tls,  s.    [STANIUM.] 

sta -mill,  *sta  mine,  s.  [O.  Fr.  estamine,  irom 
Lat.  stamineus— consisting  ot  threads,  from  stamen 
(gonit.  staminis)  =  u  thread.]  [STAMEN  (1),  ».]  A 
light  woolen  cloth ;  linsey-wooisey.  Also  written 
Tamine,  Taminy,  Tamis,  Tamny. 

stam  In-a,  s.pl.    [STAMEN  (!),«.] 

tstam  -In-aJ,  a.  [Lat.sfamen  (genit.stewiiu's)  = 
a  thread,  a  stamen.  I 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  stamens. 

"The  staminal  whorl  may  be  regular  or  irregular."— K. 
Jlrnwn:  Manual  of  Botany  (1874),  p.  321. 

2,  Pertaining  to   stamina;   strength -giving;    as 
staminal  food. 

stam  -In-ate,  a.    [Eng.  stamen  (1) ;  -ate."] 

Bot.:  Furnished  with  stamens,  but  destitute  of  a 

pistil. 

"The  whole  of  the  flowers  of  one  individual  plant  of  a 

species  may  have  only  Btaminate  flowers," — R.   Broteii: 

Manual  of  Botany  (1874),  p.  280. 

*stam'-In-ate, ,  r.  t.  [Eng.  «famin(a);  •ate.']  To 
endue  with  stamina. 

"Formed  and  staminated  by  the  immediate  hand  of 
God."— Bibliotheca  Biblica,  i.  258. 

sta-mln -e-al,  sta-mln-e-ous,  a.  [Lat.stomm- 
eus,  homstamen  (genit.  staminis)=a  thread,  a  sta- 
men.] 

Botany : 

1,  Consisting  of  stamens. 

2.  Possessing  stamens. 

::.  Pertaining  to  the  stamen  or  attached  to  it. 
sta-mln-Id'-I-um  (pi.  sta-mln-Id'-I-a),  subst. 

[Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  stamen  (q.  v.).J 
Bot.  (pi.) :  The  antheridia  of  cryptogamic  plants. 

sta-mln-lf-e"r-ous,  adj.  [Latin  stamen  (genit. 
staminig)  =  a stamen,  and  fero=to bear.]  Bearingor 
having  stamens. 

sta-mln-Ig  gr-ous,  adj.  [Latin  stamen,  genit 
stamin(is),  andgero=to  bear  or  carry.] 

Bot. :  Bearing  stamens. 

stam  In  ode,  stam-ln-6  -dl-fim  (pi.  stam  In  - 
6'-dl-a),  s.  |  Lat.  stamen,  genit.  staminis,  and  Gr. 
etdos=form.] 

Bot.  (pi.):  Bodies  resembling  stamens,  and  prob- 
ably those  organs  in  an  abortive  state  found  in 
certain  plants.  Sometimes  they  resemble  scales. 
[CORONA,  NECTABY.] 

•stam  -mSl,  *stam'-8l,  s.  &a.  [O.  Fr.  estamet 
=a  coarse  woolen  cloth;  estame=a  woolen  stuff, 
from  Lat.s<anK"Ji=a  warp.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  kind  of  woolen  cloth ,  usually  of  a  red  color 
"His  table  with  stammel,  or  some  other  carpet  neatly 

covered." — Commentary  on  Chaucer,  p.  10. 

2.  A  kind  of  coarse   red   color,  inferior  to   fine 
scarlet. 

"Redhood,  the  first  that  doth  appear 
In  stammel:  scarlet  is  too  dear." 

Ben.  Jonson :  Love's  Welcome. 

B.  As   adj.:   Made   of   stammel;   pertaining    to 
stammel ;  of  a  red  color  like  stammel. 

'•I'll  not  quarrel  with  this  gentleman 
For  wearing  stammel  breeches." 

Beaum.  <t  Flet.:  Little  French  Lawyer. 

stam  -mer,  *stam-er,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  stamer, 
s£amur=stammering;  cogn.  with  But.  stameren 
stamelen^to  stammer;  feel.  «(amr=stammering ; 
stamma,  stama=^to  stammer;  Dan.  stamme=tn 
stammer;  Sw. stamma;  GOT.  stammern,  stammeln, 
from  O.  H.  Ger.  s(am=stammering;  Goth,  stamnis 
=  stammering.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  involuntary  breaks  or  pauses  in  speak- 
ing; to  speak  in  a  hesitating  or  faltering  manner; 
to  hesitate  or  falter  in  speaking;  to  speak  with 
stops  or  difficulty ;  to  stutter. 

2.  To  speak  imperfectly  or  like  a  child. 

"And  stammering  babes  are  taught  to  lisp  thy  name." 
Dryden:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  i.  243. 

B.  Trans. :  To  litter  or  pronounce  with   hesita- 
tion or  imperfectly.    (Frequently  with  out.) 

"When  children  first  begin  to  spell, 
And  stammer  out  a  syllable." 

Cowper:  The  Parrot. 

stam  -mer,  subst.  [STAMMER,  «.]  Defective  or 
imperfect  utterance  or  speech  ;  a  stuttering. 

stam  -mer-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  stammer,  v. ;  -er,]  One 
who  stammers  in  his  speech ;  a  stutterer. 


stamp 

stam  -mSr-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [STAMMER,  v.J 

A.  Aipr.par.:   (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As' adj. :  Characterized  by  spasmodic,  hesitat 
ing,  or  defective  speech ;  apt  to  stammer  or  stutter ; 
hesitating  in  speech. 

"The  Psythian  grnpe  we  dry;  Lagean  juice 
Will   itammerixa  tongues  and  staggering  feet  pro- 
duce." Dryden:   Virgil;  Georgia  11.  133. 

C.  As  substantive : 

Pathol.:  A  defect  of  utterance  which  renders  one 
unable,  especially  when  excited,  to  pronounce  cer- 
tain syllables.  It  is  much  more  common  in  men 
than  in  women.  It  does  not  generally  appear  till 
about  the  fifth,  and  often  culminates  about  the 
tenth  year.  Though  there  may  be  organic  defect, 
the  fact  that  it  varies  in  intensity  at  different  times 
shows  that  it  is  chiefly  functional.  Practice  in 
slow,  deliberate,  and  careful  enunciation  tends  to 
diminish  it,  and  the  more  one  can  gain  self-posses- 
sion in  speaking  the  more  likely  is  the  defect  to  • 
disappear  altogether. 

stam  -mSr-lng-l? ,  adv.  [Tins. stammering;  -ly.} 
In  a  stammering  manner ;  with  a  stammer  or  hesi- 
tation in  speech. 

stamp,  stampe,  r.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  stampan;  cogn. 
with  Dan.  stampen ;  Icel.  stappa ;  Sw.  stampa:  Dan. 
stampe;  Ger.  stampfen;  O.  Fr.  estamper;  French 
etamper;  Gr.  stembo;  Sansc.  stambh=to  make  firm 
or  hard ;  O.  H.  Gor.  stamph=&  pestle  forpounding; 
Ital.  stampare=to  stamp ;  Sp.  estampar.'} 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  strike,  beat,  or  press  forcibly  with  the  bot- 
tom of  the  foot,  or  by  pressing  the  foot  downward. 

"Under  my  feet  I  stamp  thy  cardinal's  hat." 

Shakeap.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  I.,  i.  S. 

2.  To  thrustorpressdown  with  force ;  as,  tostamp 
the  foot  on  the  ground. 

3.  To  impress  with  some  mark  or  figure ;  to  mark 
with  an  impression. 

"It  must  be  written  on  stamped  paper,  for  instan««." — 
Oilpin:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  23. 

4.  To  impress,  to  imprint. 

"Wherein  is  stamped  the  semblance  of  a  devil." 

f  Shakesp.:  Rape  ofLticrece,  1,246. 

5.  To  mark,  impress,  or  imprint  deeply. 

"  Branch  and  leaf 
Are  stamped  with  an  eternal  grief." 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  18. 

6.  To  affix  a  stamp  to,  as  for  postage  or  receipt; 
as,  to  stamp  a  letter. 

*".  To  make  valid  and  correct,  as  coins  by  stamp- 
ing. 

"An  eye  can  stamp  and  counterfeit  advantages." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  ii.  I. 

8.  To  cut  into  various  shapes,  forms,  or  figures 
with  a  stamp. 

9.  To  crush  by  the  downward  action  or  pressure 
of  a  pestle,  as  in  a  stamping-mill  (q.  v.). 

"  I  took  the  calf  yon  had  made,  burned  it  with  fire,  and 
stamped  and  ground  it  very  small." — Dent.  ii.  21. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  strike  the  foot  with  force  on  the  ground. 

"  Here's  no  war-steed's  neigh  and  champing, 
Shouting  clans  or  squadrons  stampiny." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  31. 

2.  To  press  or   thrust  down  anything  with  the 
foot ;  as,  He  stamped  on  the  paper. 

If  To  stamp  out :  To  extinguish,  as  fire,  by 
stamping  on;  hence,  to  extirpate,  as  a  disease 
which  has  broken  out  in  a  herd,  as  cattle,  &c. ;  by 
destroying  the  animal  or  animals  affected;  and 
generally,  to  exterminate,  to  eradicate,  to  extir- 
pate. 

"  The  stamping-out  policy  was  adopted  to  save  the  nnin- 
fected,  but  endangered  cattle."— British  Quarterly  S*~ 
view,  Ivii.  213  (1873). 

stamp,  s.    [STAMP,  ».] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  stamping. 

"  At  our  stamp  here  o'er  and  o'er  one  falls." 

Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

2.  An    instrument    for    making    impressions  or 
marks  on  other  bodies ;  an  engraved  block  by  which 
a  mark  may  be  delivered  by  pressure. 

3.  A  mark  or  figure  impressed  or  imprinted;  an 
impression. 

4.  Hence,  a  distinguishing  mark  of  any  kind. 

"  His  other  gifts 
All  bear  the  royal  stamp,  that  speaks  them  his." 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  651. 

5.  A  character  or  reputation,  good  or  bad,  at- 
tached to  anything. 

"  A  peculiar  stamp  of  impiety." — South:  Sermons. 

6.  Make,  cast,  form,  character. 

"  Not  a  soldier  of  this  season's  stamp, 
Should  go  so  general  current  through  the  world." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  iv.  1. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     cliorus,     (bin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this:     sin,     as.;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    pii      f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  Bhun;      -»ion,      -s.ion  =  znun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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7.  That  which  is  stamped  or  marked. 
"  The  mere  despair  of  surgery  he  cures; 
Hanging  a  golden  sfam;>  about  their  necks, 
Put  on  with  holy  prayers." 

Shakesii.:    Muebctll,  IV.  3. 

*8.  A  picture  cut  in  wood  or  metal,  or  made  by 
impression  ;  an  engraving,  a  plate  (Fr.  estampe). 

"At  Venice  they  pat  out  very  curious  stamps  of  the  sev- 
eral edifices,  which  are  most  famous  for  their  beauty  and 
magnificence."—  ^IcWison:  On  Italy. 

9.  An  official  mark  set  upon  things  chargeable 
with  some  duty  or  tax,  to  show  that  such  duty  or 
tax  has  been  paid  ;  the  impression  of  a  public  mark 
or  seal  made  by  the  government  or  its  officers  upon 
paper  or  parchment,  whereon  private  deeds  or  other 
legal  instruments  are  written  for  the  purposes  of 
revenue. 

11  Hence,  the  plural,  stamps,  is  equivalent  to 
Stamp-duties  (q.v.). 

10.  A  small  piece  of  paper,  having  a  certain  figure 
impressed  by  government  and  sold  to  the  public  to 
be  affixed  to  papers  liable  to  duty,  in  order  to  show 
that  such  duty  nas  been  paid  ;  as,  a  postage-stamp, 
a  receipt-srajjip. 

11.  An  instrument  for  cutting  out  materials  (as 
paper,  leather,  &c.)  into  various  forms  by  downward 
pressure;  an  instrument  for  cutting  out  objects, 
such  as  wads,  planchets,  blanks  for  making  various 
objects. 

*12.  Authority,  currency  ;  value  derived  from  any 
suffrage  or  attestation. 

"The  common  people  do  not  judge  of  vice  or  virtue  by 
the  morality  or  the  immorality,  so  much  as  by  the  stamp 
which  is  Bet  upon  it  by  men  of  figure."  —  L'  Estrange. 

13.  Money  ;  specifically  paper  money.    (Slang.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bookbind.  :  A  brass  tool  for  embossing  or  gild- 
ing.   Some  are  hand-stamps,  others  arc  arranged 
on  a  foundation  plate  and  used  in  a  press. 

2.  Leather:  A.  machine  for  softening  hides,  &c., 
by  pounding  them  in  a'vat. 

3.  MetalL:  A  tool  or  machine  by  which  sheet- 
metal  is  molded  into  form  by  a  blow  or  simple 
pressure. 

4.  Mining: 

(1)  One  of  the  pestles  or  vertically  moving  bars  in 
an  ore-stamping  mill. 

(2)  A  mark  cut  in  the  roof  or  side  of  the  mine,  as 
a  point  of  reference  to  show  the  amount  of  work 
done. 

5.  Print.:  A  letter.    (Used  chiefly  of  small  type.) 


Stamp  Act,  s.  An  act  for  regulating  the  stamp- 
duties  to  be  imposed  on  various  documents  ;  specif., 
an  act  passed  by  the  British  Parliament,  in  1765, 
imposing  a  stamp  duty  on  all  paper,  parchment, 
and  vellum,  used  in  the  American  colonies,  and 
declaring  all  writings  on  unstamped  paper,  &c.,  to 
be  null  and  void.  The  indignation  roused  by  this 
act  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Revolution. 

stamp-battery,  s. 

Metall.  :  A  series  of  stamps  in  a  machine  for  com- 
minuting ores.  [STAMP,  s.,  II.  4.  J 

stamp-collector,  s. 

1.  One  who  collects  specimens  of  the  stamps  of 
various  nations  as  articles  of  curiosity. 

2.  A  collector  or  receiver  of  stamp-duties. 
stamp-distributor,  «.    An  official  who  issues  or 

sells  government  stamps. 

Stamp-duty,  «.  A  tax  or  duty  Imposed  on  pieces 
of  parchment  or  paper,  on  which  many  kinds  of 
legal  instruments  are  written.  Documents  which 
are  liable  to  stamp-duty  are  not  admissible  in  evi- 
dence unless  they  bear  the  stamp  required  by  law. 
(Eng.) 

stamp-hammer,  s\ii,«t.  A  direct-acting  hammer 
where  the  hammer-block  is  lifted  vertically,  either 
by  cams  or  friction-rollers,  or  by  steam  or  water 
pressure  acting  on  a  piston  in  a  closed  cylinder. 
(Percy.} 

stamp-bead,  ».  The  iron  block  at  the  end  of  a 
vertical  stamping-bar. 

stamp-mill,  stamping-mill,  s. 

Metall.  :  \  mill  in  which  the  rock  ia  crushed  by 
descending  pestles  which  are  lifted  by  water  or 
steam  power. 

stamp-note,  s. 

Comm.  :  A  memorandum  delivered  by  a  shipper  of 
goods  to  the  searcher,  which,  when  stamped  by 
him,  allows  the  goods  to  be  sent  off  by  lighter  to 
the  ship,  and  is  the  captain's  authority  for  receiv- 
ing them  on  board.  (Eng.) 

Stamp-Office,  subst.  An  office  where  government 
stamps  are  issued,  and  where  stamp-duties  and 
taxes  are  received.  (Eng.) 

stam-pede',8.  [Sp.  &Port.  estampido=&  crash, 
the  sound  of  anything  bursting  or  falling.!  A  sud- 
den fright,  seizing  upon  large  bodies  of  horses  or 
cattle,  in  droves  or  encampments  on  the  prairies, 


and  causing  them  to  run  for  long  distances  ;  a  sud- 
den dispersal  of  a  herd  of  cattle  or  horses ;  hence, 
a  sTiddfii  flight,  as  of  an  army,  in  consequence  of  a 
panic;  a  hurried  rush. 

"A  slampfde,  was  made  to  the  nearest  place  of  egress." 
—field,  Feb.  12,  1887. 

stam  pede  ,  r.  /.  <fc  /.    [STAMPEDE,  «.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  break  off  in  a  stampede; 
to  cause  to  take  to  panic  or  flight. 

B.  Intrans.:   To  take  to  sudden  flight,  as  in  a 
panic. 

stamp -gr,  s.    [Eng.  stamp,  v. ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  stamps ;  as,  a  stamper  in  a  post-office. 

2.  An  instrument  for  .stamping;  a  stamp. 
*3.  The  foot.    (Broome:  Jovial  Crew,  i.) 

II.  Porcelain:  A  mill  with  heavy  iron-shod 
stamps,  which  comminute  calcined  flints  for  porce- 
lain. 

stamper-press,  s.  A  press  for  stamping  sheet- 
metal. 

stamp  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [STAMP,  «.] 

stamping-ground,  a.  The  scene  of  one's  ex- 
ploits, or  his  Favorite  place  of  resort. 

stamping-machine,  stamping-press,  .••. 

Metall. :  A  machine  for  swaging  sheet-metal  be- 
tween dies  to  the  requisite  form. 

stamping-mill,  s.    [STAMP-MILL.] 

stamping-press,  s.    [STAMPING-MACHINE.] 

stance,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  slant,  pr.  par.  ofs<o= 
to  stand.]  [STANZA.] 

1.  A  site,  a  position,  a  situation ;  an  area  for 
building. 

"  No!  sooner  may  the  Saxon  glance 
Unfix  Benledi  from  his  stance." 

Scott:  l.'i't'i  of  the  Lake,  iv.  8. 

*2.  A  stanza. 

"  The  first  stance  of  the  second  song." 

Chapman:  Masque  of  Middle  Temple. 

st&nch,  staunch  (u  silent),  •  staunche,  «.  t.  &  i. 
[O.  Fr.  estancker  (Fr.  etancher),  from  Low  Latin 
stanco=to  stop  the  flow  of  blood ;  ete»ca=a  dam  to 
keep  in  water.]  [STANK.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  stop  or  prevent  the  flow  of,  as  blood. 

"And  with  a  charm  she  stanched  the  blood." 

Scott.-  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iii.  23. 

2.  To  stop  the  flow  of  blood  from ;  as,  to  stanch  a 
wound. 

3.  To  quench,  as  thirst  or  fire ;  to  allay,  to  extin- 
guish. 

"To  staunch  the  thrust  of  my  blisfull  bitternes."— 
Chaucer:  Testament  of  Love,  bk.  i. 

E.  Intrans. :  To  stop  flowing  or  running. 

' '  A  woman  touched  the  hem  of  his  garment,  and  imme- 
diately her  issue  stanched."— Luke  viii.  44. 

stanch,  staunch  («  silent),  a.  &s.~[O.  French 
estanche,  pa.  par.  of  estancher—to  stanch  (q.  v.) ;  cf. 
Sp.  s«onco=water-tight,  not  leaky  (said  of  a  ship).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Strong  and   tight;    not   leaky;    sound,   firm, 
water-tight. 

"Build  me  straight,  O  worthy  Master, 
Staunch  and  strong,  a  goodly  vessel.  " 

Longfellow:  Building  of  the  Ship. 

2.  Firm  in  principle ;  sound  in  heart ;  steady,  con- 
stant, hearty,  loyal,  trustworthy.  • 

"  Some  of  the  staunchest  friends  of  the  people." — Knox: 
Spirit  of  Despotism. 
*3.  Close,  secret,  private. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  flood-gate  for  accumulating  a  head 
of  water  in  a  river  to  float  boats  over  shallows, 
whou  it  is  allowed  to  escape. 

stanch   el,  s.    [See  def.] 

Arch.:  A  stanchion  (q.  v.). 

stanqh  er,  staunch  -er  (u  silent),  subst.  [Eng. 
stanch:  -er.]  One  who  or  that  which  stanches  or 
stops  the  flow  of  blood. 

Stan  chi6n,  s.  [O.  Fr.  estancon,  estanson  (Fr. 
etanfon),  dimin.  from  estance=&  situation,  a  condi- 
tion, a  stanchion,  from  Low  Lat.  stantia—a  house, 
a  chamber,  from  Lat.  stuns,  pr.  par.  of  «to=to 
stand.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  prop,  a  support,  a  post,  a  pillar,  a  beam,  or 
the  like,  used  as  a  support,  as  a  piece  of  timber 
supporting  one  of  the  main  parts  of  a  roof. 

2.  One  of  the  vertical  bars  of  a  stall  for  cattle. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Mach. :  A  principal  post  of  a  frame ;  especially 
one  giving  lateral  support. 


2.  Xautirat  : 

(1)  A  post,  to  which  man-ropes  are  attached  at  a 
gangway  or  stairs. 

(2)  Posts  which  support  the  quarter-railing,  net- 
tiny,  awning,  &c. 

3.  SMpttristlu. :  A  post  for  supporting  the  deck- 
Ifams. 

stanchion-gun,  s.    A  pivot-sun  ;  a  duck-gun, 
stanch  -less,  staunch  -less  (u  silent),  «.  [Eng. 
stanch;  -less.]    Incapable    of    being    stanched   or 
stopped;  unquenchable;  insatiable. 

"With  this  there  grows, 
In  my  most  ill-composed  affection,  such 
A  stitnchleas  avarice." — Shakegp..  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

stanch -ness,  staunch  -ness  (u  silent),  subst. 
[Eug.  stanch;  - 

1.  The  qualit 
firm,  or  not  lea 


1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stanch ;  soundr 
'     ky. 


To  try  the  staucluiess  of  the  phial."—  Boyle:  \Vurks, 
iii.  184. 

2.  Firmness  in  principle ;  closeness  of  adherence; 
constancy. 

*Stanck,  'Stank,  a.  [O.  Fr.  estanc j  Ital.  stancit 
=  tired,  weary. J  Tired,  exhausted,  faint. 

"  Diggon,  I  am  so  stiflfe  and  so  xtam'k." 

Spenser:  Sliepherd't<  Calendar;  Sept. 

stand,  *stond,  "stonde  (pa.  t.  *«tod,  *stod?, 
stood,  pa.  par.  *standen,  *stonden,  stood),  v.  i.  &  t. 
[A.  S.  standan,  stouden  (pa.  t.  st6d,  pa.  par. 
standen) ,'  cogti.  with  Icel.  standa.;  Goth,  standan; 
Dut.  staan,  pa.  t.  stand;  Dan.  staae,  pa.  t.  stud; 
Sw.  std,  pa.  t.  stod;  Oer.  stehen,  pa.  t.  stand;  Latin 
sto=ta  stand ;  Sansc.  sthd=to  stand.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  stationary  in  an  erect  or  upright  position; 
to  be  set  in  an  upright  position ;  as — 

(1)  Of  men  or  beasts :  To  be  upon  the  feet ;  opposed 
to  lying,  sitting,  or  kneeling. 

"  Thus  stands  she  in  a  trembling  ecstacy." 

Shakesp. :   Kenn.t  and  Adoni*.  895. 

(2)  Of  things: 

(a)  To  be  on  end ;  to  be  set  upright. 
"Look  how  you  see  a  field  of  standing  corn, 

When  some  strong  wind  in  summer  haps  to  blow." 
Drayton:  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

(b)  To  become  erect. 

"  Mute,  and  amaz'd,  my  hair  with  horror  stood; 
Fear  shrunk  my  sinews  and  congeal'd  my  blood." 
Vryden:  Virail's  &neid,  iii.  40. 

2.  To  cease  from  progress  or  motion ;  not  to  pro- 
ceed ;  to  cease  moviug ;  to  come  to  a  stand  or  a  state 
of  rest ;  to  pause,  to  stop,  to  halt. 

"Stand,  ho!  Speak  the  word  along."  —Shakesp.  Julius 
Cossar,  iv.  2. 

3.  To  be,  as  regards  situation  or  position ;  to  be 
situated  or  located ;  to  have  a  site  or  position. 

"My  house  doth  stand  by  the  church."—  Shakespeare? 
Twelfth  Sight,  iii.  1. 

4.  To  continue  or  remain  without  ruin  or  injury ; 
to  continue  to  withstand  or  resist  decay  or  injury  ; 
to  last,  to  endure,  to  abide.    (Of  material  things.) 

•'Xroy  in  our  weakness  stands,  not  in  her  strength." 
Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

5.  To  continue,  to  endure,  to  abide.    (Of  imma- 
terial things.) 

"  Now  doth  my  honor  stand  as  firm  as  faith." 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives,  iv.  4. 

6.  To  maintain  one's  ground  or  position. 

(1)  Not  to  yield  or  give  way ;  to  resist  success- 
fully. 

"Put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to 
stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil."— Ephesians  vi.  11. 

(2)  Not  to  fall  or  fail;  to  be  acquitted  or  ap- 
proved. 

"  Readers,  by  whose  judgment  I  would  grand  or  fall, 
would  not  be  such  as  are  acquainted  only  with  the  French 
and  Italian  critics."—  Addison:  Spectator. 

(3)  To  remain  constant;  to  be  fixed  or  constant. 
"Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit  you  like  men, 

be  strong." — 1  Corinthians  jcvi.  13. 

(*4)  To  delay,  to  pause,  to  stop. 

"They  will  suspect  they  shall  make  but  small  progress, 
if,  in  the  books  they  read,  they  must  stand  to  examine 
and  unravel  every  argument." — Locke. 

1.  To  stagnate;  to  be  stagnant;  not  to  flow  or 

"  Cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

8.  To  maintain  a  fixed,  firm,  or  steady  attitude ; 
to  take  up  a  fixed  or  firm  position,  as  of  opposition, 
resistance,  or  defense. 

"From  enemies  heav'n  keep  your  majesty; 
And  when  they  stand  against  you,  may  they  fall." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  iv.  4. 

9.  To  remain  or  continue  in  the  present  state. 
"If  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh 

while  the  world  slander*."—  1  Corinthians  viii.  18. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w«t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk.     who,     son;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     as,    os  =  S;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


stand 

•10.  To  persevere,  to  persist. 

"Never  ittunil  in  a  lye  when  thou  art  accused,  but  ask 
pardon  and  muke  amends."— Taylor:  ll»\<j  Lii-iny. 

11.  To  be  pertinacious,  unyielding,  particular,  or 
obstinate. 

"To  stand  upon  every  point,  and  be  curious  in  particu- 
lars, belongeth  to  the  first  author  of  tfce  story." — 2  Mac- 
cabees, ii.  80. 

»12.  To  remain  satisfied;  to  depend. 

"Though  Page  be  a  secure  fool,  and  stanrl  so  firmly  on 
his  wife's  frailty,  yet  I  cannot  put  off  my  opinion  so  eas- 
ily."— Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  ii.  1. 

13.  To  be  in  a  particular  state  or  condition ;  to  be, 
to  fare. 

"It  stands  well  with  him."—  Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen, 
Ii.  6. 

*14.  To  be  or  lie  exposed  or  subject. 

"Have  I  lived  to  stand  in  the  taunt  of  one  that  makes 
fritters  of  English?"—  Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  nf  Windsor, 
v.  5. 

15.  To  be  consistent ;  to  agree,  to  accord. 

"  I  pray  thee,  if  it  stands  with  honesty, 
Buy  thou  the  oottage,  pasture,  and  the  flock." 
Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

16.  To  be  in  the  place  of  anything ;  to  represent  a 
thing ;  to  be  equivalent. 

"Their  language,  being  scanty,  had  no  words  in  it  to 
stand  for  a  thousand." — Locke. 

17.  To  be  valid ;  to  continue  in  force ;  to  have  effi- 
cacy. 

"No  conditions  of  our  peace  can  stand." 

Shakesp.:  Ilenra  II'.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 

18.  To  be  or  be  placed  with  regard  to  relative  posi- 
tion, rank,  or  order. 

"Mr. got  down  with  a  fine  put,  and  stood  again  one 

up."—  Field,  Sept.  25,  1886. 

19.  To  measure,  as  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  or 
from  the  head  to  the  feet ;  as,  He  stood  six  feethigh. 

20.  To  become  a  candidate  for  an  ofiico  or  the 
like. 

21.  To  hold  a  certain  course,   as   a  ship;   to  be 
directed  toward  any  particular  spot. 

"On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  of  May  he  stood  out  to 
•ea  before  a  favorable  breeze."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Ena., 
ch.  T. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  place  or  set  in  an  erect  position  ;  to  set  up. 

2.  To  endure,  to  sustain,  to  bear,  to  put  up  with  ; 
to  be  able  to  endure  or  meet ;  as,  to  stand  cold,  to 
stuml  expense. 

*3.  To  await ;  to  abide  by ;  to  suffer ;  to  stand  by. 

"Bid  him  disband  the  legions,  .  .  . 
And  stand  the  judgment  of  a  Koman  senate." 

Addison:  Cato,  ii.  1. 

•4.  To  resist  without  yielding;  to  withstand. 

"None  durst  stand  him; 

Here,  there,  and  everywhere,  enrag'd  he  flew." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  1. 

5.  To  be  at  the  expense  of;  to  pay  for.    (Colloq.) 

"  [He]  asked  us  to  stand  him  a  drop  of  rum."— London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

IT  Stand  with  many  adverbs  assumes  an  idea  of 
motion  as  previous  to  coming  to  restor  stop,  or  of  a 
state  caused  by  previous  motion,  and  is  almost 
equivalent  to  got  step,  move,  come;  as,  to  stand 
•aloof,  to  stand  aside,  to  stand  back. 

HI.  To  stand  against :  To  oppose,  to  resist. 
"  Stand  against  us  like  an  enemy." 

Shakfsp.:  Henry  If.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  8. 

2.  To  stand  by : 

(1)  With  by  as  an  adverb. 

(a)  To  be  present,  without  taking  an  active  part; 
"to  be  a  spectator ;  to  be  near. 

"Margaret's  curse  is  fall'n  upon  our  heads, 
For  standing  by  when  Richard  kill'd  her  son." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  3. 

(6)  To  be  placed,  left,  or  set  aside ;  to  be  neglected 
or  disregarded. 

"  We  make  all  our  addresses  to  the  promises,  hug  and 
caress  them,  and  in  the  interim  let  the  commands  stand 
.by  neglected."— Decay  of  Piety. 

(2)  With  by  as  a  preposition. 

(a)  To  support,  to  assist ;  not  to  desert. 
"Now,  brother  Richard,  will  you  stand  bo  us?" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  17.,  It.  111.,  iv.  1. 

(b)  To  rest  in,  to  repose. 

"The  world  is  inclined  to  stand  by  the  Arundelian 
•marbles." — Pope:  Essay  on  Homer. 

(c)Naut.:  To  attend  to,  and  be  prepared  for 
action  with  ;  as,  to  stand  by  the  anchor. 

3.  To  stand  fire:  To  remain  firm  without  giving 
way,  while  under  fire  from  an  enemy. 

4.  To  stand  for: 

(1)  To  espouse  the  cause  of ;  to  support,  to  main- 
tain. 

"I  stand  wholly  for  yoa."—Shatt»p.:  Merry  Wires  of 
Windsor,  iii.,  2. 
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(2)  To  represent;  to  be  in  the  place  of. 

"I  stand  here/or  him."— Shakesp.:  Henry  V.t  ii,  4. 

(3)  To  offer  one's  self  as  a  candidate. 

"Were  he  to  stand  for  consul." 

siutkt*i>.:  Corii'lanns,  ii.  1, 

(4)  Naut. :  To  direct  the  course  toward, 
ft.  To  stand  from  : 

Naut. :  To  direct  the  course  away  from. 

6.  To  stand  in : 
(I)  To  join  in. 

(*.£)  To  cost  ;as,  it  stood  me  in  ten  shillings. 

(3)  Naut. :  To  direct  the  course  toward  the  land 
or  a  harbor.  (With  for  before  the  object  of  the 
course.) 

7.  To  stand  in  for :  [!r  6.  (3).J 

*8.  To  stand  in  hand :  To  be  conducive  to  one's 
interest ;  to  be  advantageous  or  serviceable. 

9.  To  stand  off: 

(1)  To  keep  at  a  distance. 

(2)  To  refuse ;  not  to  comply. 

"Stand  no  more  off."—  Shakeap.:  All's  Well,  iv.  2. 

(3)  To  keep  at  a  distance  in  friendship  or  social 
intercourse ;  to  forbear  intimacy. 

"Such  behavior  frights  away  friendship,  and  makes  it 
stand  off  in  dislike  and  aversion."— Collier:  On  Friend- 
skip. 

*(4)  To  appear  prominent;  to  have  relief. 

"Picture  is  best  when  it  standeth  off  as  if  it  were 
carved."—  Wot  ton:  Architecture. 

(5)  To  secure  financial  credit  or  accommodation. 

10.  To  stand  off  and  on : 

Naut. :  To  saU  toward  the  land  and  then  from  it. 

11.  To  stand  on:  [1>  22.1 

12.  To  stand  one's  ground:  [GROUND,  a.,  T  9.] 

13.  To  stand  out: 

(1)  To  project,  to  be  prominent. 

"Their  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness."—  Psalm  Izxiii.  7. 

(2)  To  have  relief,  or  bo  sharply  denned. 

"All  objects  on  the  horizon  .  .  .  stand  out  sharply 
against  the  sky."—  Century  Magazine.  Aug.,  1882,  i>.  506. 

(3)  To  persist  in  opposition  or  resistance ;  not  to 
yield,  comply,  or  give  way. 

"Scarce  can  a  good-natured  man  refuse  a  compliance 
with  the  solicitations  of  his  company,  and  stand  oat 
against  the  raillery  of  his  familiars."— Rogers. 

H.  To  stand  to: 

*(1)  To  apply  or  set  one's  self  to ;  to  ply. 
"  Stand  to  your  tackles,  mates,  and  stretch  your  oars." 
Dryden:   Virgil's  JSneid,  v.  21. 

(2)  To  remain  fixed  in  a  purpose  or  opinion ;  to 
maintain. 

"I  will  stand  to  it,  that  this  is  his  sense,  as  will  appear 
from  the  design  of  his  words."—  Stillingjleet.  (Toad.) 

*(3)  To  abide  by,  to  adhere  to,  as  to  a  contract, 
promise,  &c. 

"  As  I  have  no  reason  to  stand  to  the  award  of  my  ene- 
mies, so  neither  dare  1  trust  the  partiality  of  my  friends." 
—Dryden.  (Todd. ) 

(4)  To  be  consistent,  to  accord,  to  tally;  as,  That 
does  not  stand  to  reason. 

*(5)  Not  to  yield,  not  to  fly ;  to  maintain  one's 
ground. 

"Who  before  him  stood  so  to  it*  for  the  Lord  brought 
his  enemies  unto  him."— Ecclettiasticus  xlvi.  8. 

*15.  To  stand  together :  To  be  consistent,  to  agree. 

16.  To  stand  to  sea: 

Naut. :  To  direct  the  course  from  the  land  ;  to  put 
to  sea. 

17.  To  stand  treat:  To  pay  for  entertainment  or 
refreshment  of  one's  companions  or  guests. 

18.  To  stand  trial :  To  sustain  the  trial  or  exami- 
nation of  a  cause ;  not  to  give  up  without  a  trial. 

*19.  To  stand  under : 

(1)  To  undergo,  to  sustain. 

"  If  you  unite  in  your  complaints, 
And  force  them  with  a  constancy,  the  cardinal 
Cannot  stand  under  them." 

Shaketp.:  Henry  nil.,  Hi.  2. 

(2)  To  be  subject. 

"  None  stand*  under  more  calumnious  tongues." 
Shake*]).:  Henry  nil.,  v.  1. 

20.  To  stand  up: 

(1)  To  rise  from  sitting;  to  rise  to  one  s  feet;  to 
assume  an  erect  or  standing  position. 

"HesCo't'i  np  nnd  upoke." 

8haknsp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  1. 

(2)  To  rise  in  order  to  gain  notice. 

"  When  the  accusers  ntoo<l  up,  they  brought  none  accu- 
sation of  such  things  tit*  I  supposed." — Acts  XJEV.  18. 

(3)  To  riso  in  opposition  or  resistance ;  to  rise  to 
make  a  claim  or  declaration ;  to  rise  in  arms. 

"  We  all  stand  up  against  the  spirit  of  Ceesar." 

Shakesp.;  Julius  t'traar,  ii.  1. 

(4)  To  rise  and  stand  on  end;  as,  His  hair  stood 
up  with  fear. 

21.  To  stand  up  against:  To  riso  or  place  ones 
self  in  opposition  to;  to  resist,  to  oppose. 


stand-pipe 


22.  To  stand  up  for :  To  rise  in  defense  of ;  to  sup- 
port, to  justify. 

23.  To  stand  upon: 

*(1)  To  concern,  to  interest. 

"Consider  how  it  stand*  VJK»I  my  credit." 

Skakesp.;  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  1. 

*(2)  To  insist  on. 

"  Do  not  stand  upon  it." 

Shakesp.;  Coriolanits,  ii.  2. 

(3)  To  make  much  of;  to  attach  a  high  value  to. 
"  You  Htand  upon  your  honor." 

Shakesp.;  Merry  Wive*  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

*(4)  To  depend  on. 

"  Your  future  stood  upon  the  casket  there." 

Shaleesp..-  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

*(5)  To  be  becoming  to;  to  bo  the  duty  of. 
"It  stands  your  grace  upon  to  do  him  right." 

Shakesp..-  Richard  II.,  ii.  S. 

24.  To  stand  up  to  the  rack:  To  abide  the  conse- 
quences ;  to  face  the  music,  and  pay  the  piper. 

*25.  To  stand  with:  To  be  consistent ;  to  accord, 
stand,  s.    [STAND,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  standing;  a  cessation  of 
progress  or  motion ;  a  stop,  a  halt. 

"A  stride  and  a  stand** 
Shakesp..-  Troilne  and  Creesida,  iii.  3. 

2.  A  halt  or  stop  made  for  the  purpose  of  resist- 
ing an  attack;  the  act  of  opposing  or  resisting; 
resistance. 

"We  are  come  off 

Like  Romans;  neither  foolish  in  our  stand*, 
Nor  cowardly  in  retire." — Shakeep..-  Coriolanus,  i.  6. 

3.  A  point  or  condition  beyond  which  no  further 
progress  is  or  can  be  made ;  a  standstill. 

"  Finding?  the  painter's  science  at  a  utand, 
The  goddess  snatched  the  pencil  from  his  hand." 
Priori  A  Flower  painted  by  Varelst. 

*4.  A  state  of  hesitation,  perplexity,  or  embarrass- 
ment. 

"  Make  the  ears  a  little  longer,  then  yon  begin  to  bog- 
g-Ie:  make  the  face  yet  narrower,  and  then  you  are  at  a 
stand." — Locke. 

5.  A  place  or  post  where  one  stands ;  a  place  con* 
venientfor  persons  to  remain  for  any  purpose;  a 
station. 

"Some  stand  from  off  the  earth  beyoud  our  eight." 
Spenser:  Musophilus. 

*6.  Hank,  post,  station,  standing. 

"Father,  since  your  fortune  did  attain 
Ho  high  a  stand,  I  mean  not  to  descend." 

Daniel.     (Todd.) 

7.  A  small  table,  frame,  or  piece  of  furniture  on  • 
which  an  object  is  placed  for  support. 

"After  supper  a  stand  was  brought  in,  with  a  brass  ves- 
sel full  of  wine,  of  which  he  that  pleased  might  drink; 
but  no  liquor  was  forced. "—J)ryden:  Life  of  Cleomenes. 

8.  A  young  tree,  usually  reserved  when  the  other 
trees  are  cut ;    a  staddle ;    also,  a  tree  growing  or 
standing  upon  its  own  root,  as  distinguished  from 
one  produced  from  a  scion  set  in  a  stock  either  of 
the  same  or  another  kind  of  tree. 

9.  A  place  or  station  in  a  town,  where  carriages, 
cabs,  and  the  like,  stand  for  hire;  a  standing. 

10.  A  temporary  or  permanent  erection  or  raised 
platform  for  spectators  at  open-air  gatherings,  as 
at  races,  cricket-matches,  and  the  like. 

11.  The  place  where  a  witness  stands  to  give  evi- 
dence in  court. 

*12.  A  beer-barrel  standing  on  end. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm. :  A  weight  of  from  21 3  to  ',1  cwt.  of  pitch. 

2.  Micrateopv:  The  table  on  which  the  object  is 
placed  to  be  viewed. 

^[  Stand  of  arms: 

Mil.:  A  musket  or  rifle  with  its  usual  append- 
ages, as  bayonet,  cartridge-box,  &c. 

"A  fire  broke  out  in  the  palace  of  Tunis,  and  destroyed 
fifty  thousand  stands  of  arms."— London  Daily  Telegraph^ 

stand-crop, «. 

Bot. :  Crassula  minor. 

stand-pipe,  s. 

1.  Steam-engine  t 

(1)  A  boiler  supply-pipe  of  sufficient  elevation  to 
enable  the  water  to  flow  into  the  boiler,  notwith- 
standing the  pressure  of  the  steam. 

(2)  Stand-pipes  are  also  used  on  the   eduction- 
pipes 'of  steam-pumps  to  absorb  the  concussions 
arising  from  pulsations  and  irregularities,  caused 
by   the    unavoidable   employment   of   bends   and 
change  in  the  direction  of  pipes.    Stand-pipes  for 
this  purpose  are  erected  on  the  eduction-pipe,  as 
near  the  pump  as  possible. 

2.  Hydr.  Eng.;  A  curved  vertical  pipe,  arranged 
as  a  part  of  the  main  in  water-works  to  give  the 
necessary  head  to  supply  elevated  points  in  the 
district,  or  to  equalize  the  force  against  which  the 
engine  has  to  act. 


1)611,     boy;     p6ut,    Jowl;     cat,     c,ell,     chorus,     c.hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     tion,     -s.ion  =  zhun,     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


stand-point 

3.  Gas:  The  vertical  pipe  leading  from  the  retort 
to  the  hydraulic  main. 

4.  Fire-engine:  A  large  metallic  pipe  erected  be- 
fore a  burniug^tructure  for  the  purpose  of  pouring 
water  on  the  fire,  and  minimizing  the  exposure  of 
the  firemen  to  danger. 

stand-point,  s.  A  fixed  point  or  station ;  a  basis 
or  fundamental  principle;  a  position  from  which 
things  are  viewed,  and  in  relation  to  which  they  are 
judged  and  compared. 

stand-rest,  s.  A  kind  of  stool  which  supports  a 
person  behind  while  standing  iu  an  almost  upright 
position  at  a  desk,  an  easel,  <fcc. 

stand- still,  8.    A  stand,  a  stop ;  a  state  of  rest. 

Stand-up,  a.  A  term  applied  in  pugilism  to  a 
fair  boxing-match,  in  which  the  combatants  stand 
up  manfully  to  each  other ;  as,  a  fair  stand-up  fight. 

stand -age  (age  as  !&),*.    [Eng.  stand;  -age.] 
Alining:  Space  for  water  to  accumulate  in. 
stand  -ard,  *stand  -erd,  *stand  -ert,  *.  &  a. 

fO.  Fr.  estandart,  from   O.    H.  Ger.  standan=to 

stand  (q.v.)  ;O.Dut. 

standaert=a    stand- 
ard; M.  H.  German 

standhart ;    German 

standarte ;    Spanish 

estandarte :    French 

etendard;  Ital.  sten- 

dardo.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Lan- 
guage : 

1.  A  fiag  or  ensign 
round  which  men 
rally,  or  under  which 
they  unite  for  a  com- 
mon purpose;  a  flai 

Roman  Standards. 


or  carvecf  symbolical 
figure,  &CM  erected 
on  a  long  pole  or 
staff,  serving  as  a 
rallying-point  or  the 
like.  The  Ancient 
military  standard 
consisted  of  a  symbol 
carried  on  a  pole  like 
the  Roman  eagle, 
which  may  be  con- 
side  red  as  their 
national  standard. 
Each  cohort  had  its 
own  standard,  by 
which  it  was  known, 
and  which  was  sur- 
mounted with  a  fig- 
ure of  Victory,  an 
open  hand,  <fcc.,  the' 
pole  being  decorated 
with  circular  medal- 
lions,  crescents,  &c. 
The  Labarum  was 
the  peculiar  stand- 
ard adopted  by  Con- 
stan  tine.  [L  A  B  A  - 
RUM,]  In  mediaeval 
times  the  standard 


1.  The  moat  ancient  form;  a 
handful  of  hay  or  fern  fixed  to 
the  top  of  a  spear  ;  hence,  the 
company  was  called  Manipu- 
lus.  2.  Later  ensign  of  a 
Maniple,  called  Numina  legio- 
num.  3.  Ensign  of  Maniple  of 
still  later  date ;  the  eagle, 
wol f ,  ro inotaur,  horse,  and 
bear  were  used  as  emblems.  4. 
In  the  second  consulship  of 
Marias  (B.  c.  104;,  he  adopted 
the  eagle  only  6.  The  ball, 
emblematic  of  dominion.  6. 
The  bronze  figure  of  Victory. 
7.  A  square  cloth  attached  to  a 
pole,  bearing  the  letters  S,  P. 
Q.  B.  (Sen  at  us  Populusque 
Romanwa~the  Senate  and  peo- 
ple of  Rome,  i.  e.,  the  State, 
the  Republic);  5,  6,  or  7  was 
sometimes  substituted  for  the 
eagle  under  the  later  emper- 
ors. 8.  Standard  of  a  cohort ; 
each  cohort  had  its  own  device 
emblazoned  on  a  square  piece 
of  cloth  attached  to  a  crossbar, 
and  elevated  on  a  gilt  staff.  9. 
Vexillum  or  standard  of  the 
Cavalry. 


was  not  square,  like 
the  banner,  but  elongated,  like  the  guidon  and  pen- 
non, but  much  larger,  becoming  narrow  and  rounded 
at  the  end,  which  was  slit,  unless  the  standard 
belonged  to  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal.  The  size 
of  the  standard  was  regulated  by  the  rank  of  the 
person  whose  arms  it  bore :  that  of  an  emperor  was 
11  yards  long;  of  a  king,  9  yards;  of  a  prince,  7 
yards ;  a  marquis,  6 ',4  yards ;  an  earl,  6  yards ;  a  vis- 
count or  baron,  5  yards;  a  knight-banneret,  4Y* 
yards;  and  a  baronet,  4  yards.  It  was  generally 
divided  into  three  portions— one  containing  the 
arms  of  the  knight,  then  came  his  cognizance  or 
badge,  and  then  his  crest;  these  being  divided  by 
bands,  on  which  was  inscribed  his  war-cry  or  motto, 
the  whole  being  fringed  with  his  livery  or  family 
colors.  Cavalry  standards  are  properly  banners, 
of  a  small  size.  The  corresponding  flags  used  by 
infantry  regiments  are  called  colors. 

"Knights  bannerets  are  made  in  the  flelde,  with  the 
ceremonie  of  cutting  of  the  point  of  his  standert,  & 
making  it  as  it  were  a  banner.  '—Smith:  Commonwealth, 
bk.  L,  ch.  iviii. 

2.  That  which  is  capable  of  satisfying  certain 
defined  conditions  fixed  by  the  proper  authorities ; 
especially  that  which  is  established  by  the  com- 
petent authority  as  a  rule  or  measure  of  quantity; 
the  original  weight  or  measure  sanctioned  by  gov- 
ernment, and  deposited  in  some  public  place,  to  be 
used  in  regulating,  adjusting,  and  trying  weights 
and  measures  used  in  traffic.  [MEASURE,  WEIGHT.] 

"It  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  some 
risible,  palpable,  material  standard;  by  forming  a  com- 
parison with  which,  all  weights  and  measures  may  be 
reduced  to  one  uniform  size:  and  the  prerogative  of  fix- 
ing this  standard  our  ancient  law  vested  in  the  crown." — 
Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  7. 
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3.  That  which  is  established  as  a  rule  or  model, 
by  the  authority  of  public  opinion,  or  by  respecta- 
ble opinions,  or  by  custom  or  general  consent ;  that 
which  serves  as  a  test,  gauge,  or  measure. 

"Labor  alone,  therefore,  never  varying  in  its  own 
value,  is  alone  the  ultimate  and  real  standard  by  which 
the  value  of  all  commodities  can  at  all  times  and  places 
be  estimated  and  compared."— Smith:  Wealth  oj  Xatiiiua. 
bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

4.  A  certain  degree  of  advancement,  progress,  pro- 
ficiency, &c.,  to  which  one  must  attaiu  to  meet  cer- 
tain requirements ;  as,  The  standard  of  height  in 
infantry  regiments  is  5  ft.  5in. 

*5.  A  candlestick  of  large  size,  standing  on  the 
ground,  and  having  branches  for  several  lights. 

6.  A  measuring  device  for  men  or  horses :  the  first 
expressed  in  feet  and  inches,  the  latter  in  hands  and 
inches. 

7.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  4. 

*8.  One  who  remains  or  stays  long  in  the  same 
place  or  position. 

"The  ficklenesse  and  fugitivenesse  of  such  servants 
justly  addeth  a  valuation  to  their  constancy  who  are  stand- 
ards in  a  family,  and  know  when  they  haue  met  with  a 
good  master." — Fuller:  General  Worthies,  ch.  xi. 

*».  A  suit. 

"The  lady  commanded  a  standard  of  her  own  best 
apparel  to  be  brought  down,  and  Prudence  is  so  fitted." — 
Ben  Jonson:  New  Inn.  (Argum.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany :  The  erect  and  expanded  fifth  or  upper 
petal    in  a  papilionaceous    corolla.     Called    also 
Vexillum.    (q.  v.). 

2.  Carp.:  A  strut. 

3.  Coinage:  The  proportion  of  weight  of  fine  metal 
and  alloy  established  by  authority.    Standard  gold 
is  a  mixture  of  metal  containing  11  parts  of  pure 
gold,  with  one  part  of  alloy— f.  e.,  22  carats  fine,  with 
two  carats  of  alloy.    Standard  silver  is  a  mixed 
metal,  containing  37  parts  of  pure  silver,  with  three 
parts  of  alloy, 

4.  Hort. :  A  tree  or  shrub  standing  by  itself,  with- 
out being  attached  to  any  wall  or  support ;  also,  a 
shrub,  as  a  rose,  grafted  on  an  upright  stem. 

5.  Husbandry:    The  sheth  of  a  plow. 

6.  Mach. :  A  vertical  principal  post  of  a  machine- 
frame. 

*7.  Old  Arm. :  A  collar  of  mail,  worn  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  for  the  protection  of  the  neck  of  an 
armed  soldier. 

8.  Shipbuild. :  A  knee-timber  above  deck,  having 
one  erect  and  one  prone  arm,  bolted  to  the  bitt,  or 
other  object,  and  to  the  deck  and  its  beams. 

9.  Vehicles:  An  upright  rising  from  the  end  of  the 
bolster  to  hold  the  wagon-body  laterally. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  a  permanent  quality ;  capa- 
ble of  satisfying  certain  conditions  fixed  by  a  com- 
petent  authority ;    fixed,    settled ;    as,    standard 
weight,  standard  measure,  Aic. 

2.  Hort.:    Not  trained  on  a  wall;    standing   by 
itself ;  as,  a  standard  pear-tree,  a  standard  rose,  &c. 

standard-bearer,  subst.  An  officer  of  an  army, 
company,  or  troop  that  bears  a  standard. 

standard-gauge,  s.  A  gauge  for  verifying  the 
dimensions,  or  any  particular  dimension,  of  articles, 
or  their  component  parts,  which  are  made  in  large 
numbers,  and  required  to  be  of  uniform  size. 

standard-knee,  s.    [STANDARD,  8.,  II.  8.] 

standard-piles,  s. pi. 

Hydr.-eng.:  Piles  placed  at  regular  intervals 
apart  and  connected  by  runners. 

stand -ard,  f.  t.    [STANDARD,*.]    (See  extract.) 

"To  standard  gold  or  silver  is  to  convert  the  gross 
weight  of  either  metal,  whose  fineness  differs  from  the 
standard,  into  its  equivalent  weight  of  standard  metal." 
— Bithell:  Counting-House  Diet. 

*stand'-ard-ize,  v.  t.  [English  standard;  -ize.~\ 
To  bring  up  to,  or  recognize  as,  a  standard. 

stand'-ee,  8.  [Eng.  stand;  -ee."]  A  standing  bed- 
place  in  a  steamboat,  or  standing  room  in  a  theater. 
(U.S.  Colloq.) 

•stand  -el,  *stand'-ell,  s.   [STAND.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  tree  of  long  standing. 

"  Care  was  taken  .  .  .  f  or  the  preserving  of  the  standells 
of  beech." — Fuller:  Worthies,  Buckinghamshire. 

2.  Eng.  Law :  A  young  store  oa  k-tree,  twelve  of 
which  were  to  be  left  in  every  acre  of  wood  at  the 
felling  thereof. 

tstand  -el-w5rt,  *stand-el-worte,  stand  -er- 
w8rt,  8.  [Eng.  standel,  and  wort;  cf.  Ger.  stendel- 
«mr;z=spotted  orchis.] 

Botany:  Various  Orchids,  spec.  Orchis  mascul 
(Britten  <t  Holland.) 

stand  -Sr,  s.    [Eng.  stand;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  stands. 

•2.  A  tree  that  has  long  stood. 

"The  fairest  standers  of  all  were  rooted  up  and  cast 
into  the  fire." — Ascham:  Schoolmaster,  bk.  ii. 


standing-stones 


and  professors  of  the  sect."—  Rcrk- 


3.  A  supporter. 

"The  old  staiMler 
eleu.  Alciphron,  li. 

*II.  Church  Hist,  (pi.):  A  class  of  penitents  ia 
the  early  Church,  when  public  penance  was  prac- 
ticed. When  the  other  penitents,  energumeus,  and 
catechumens  had  been  dismissed,  the  standers  were 
allowed  to  remain  and  join  in  the  prayers  and  wit- 
ness the  oblation,  but  could  not  partake  of  the 
Eucharist.  Called  also  Bystanders,  Costauders, 
and,  in  ecclesiastical  Latin,  Consistently. 

stander-by,  s.  One  who  stands  by  ;  a  bystander. 
a  spectator. 

"Were  her  antics  play'd  in  the  eye 
Of  ft  thousand  standers-by." 
Wunlsicurtti:  Kitten  and  the  Falling  Leaves. 

*stander-up,  s.    One  who  takes  a  side. 

Stand  -er-grass,  s.  [Eng.  stander.  and  grass.] 
Standelwort  (q.  v.).  (Beaum.  dt  Flet.:  Faithful 
She-plierdess,  ii.  2.) 

stand  -er-w6rt,  s.    [STANDELWORT.]   (Prior.) 

stand  -ing,  *stand-and,  *stand-yng,  *stond- 
yng,  *stond-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  its.  [STAND,  i:  J 

A.  Aspr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Erect  ;  in  an    upright   position  ;   not  sitting,. 
kneeling,  or  lying. 

2.  Remaining  erect;  not  cut  down;  as,  standing 
corn. 

3.  Fixed  ;  not  movable. 

"  His  utandt  ng  bed  and  truckle  bed."  —  Shakesp.  :  Kerry 
Wives,  iv.  5. 

4.  Established    either    by  law  or  custom;  con- 
tinuously existing  ;  not  temporary. 

"The  name  of  standing  army  was  long  held  in  abhor- 
rence." —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

5.  Lasting,  permanent  ;  not  transitory  ;  not  fugi- 
tive ;  as,  a  standing  color. 

6.  Stagnant;  not  flowing;  as,  standing  water. 

7.  A  term  applied  to  a  relatively  stationary  por- 
tion of  an  object  which  has  several  parts,  one  or 
more  of  them  moving  ;  as,  the  standing  leaf  of  a 
hinge,  that  attached  to  the  post;  the  standing  part 
of  a  rope,  the  main  portion  around  which  the  endis 
hitched  ;  thastanding  pulley  of  a  compound  system, 
that  attached  to  a  permanent  object. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1;  The  act  or  state  of  being  erect  or  upright  ;  a 
being  or  becoming  erect  or  upright. 

"  Standing  upright  of  the  hair  is  caused,  for  that  by  the 
shutting  of  the  pores  of  the  skin,  the  hair  that  lieth  aslope 
must  needs  rise."—  Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  713. 

2.  Position,  place,  stand. 

"  Your  cavalcade  the  fair  spectators  view, 
From  their  high  standings,  yet  look  up  to  you."  • 
Dryden:  To  His  Sacred  Majesty. 

3.  Continuance,  duration,  existence. 

"  This  tract  of  land  is  as  old,  and  of  as  long  a  standing? 
as  any  upon  the  continent  of  Africa."  —  Woodward. 

4.  Possession  of  an  office,  position,  character,  or 
place. 

5.  Power  to  stand.    (Psalm  xlix.  2.) 

6.  Condition  or  position  in  society  ;  rank,  repu- 
tation ;  as,  a  man  of  high  standing. 

standing-army,  s.    [ARMY  7  (/)•] 

standing-block,  s. 

Naut.  :  That  block  of  a  tackle  or  purchase  which 
is  attached  to  a  stationary  object,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  block  which  moves  as  the  fall  is  hauled 
in  or  paid  out.  [RUNNING-BLOCK.] 

standing-buddle,  *. 

Mining:  A  trough  filled  with  water,  in  which 
pieces  of  lead  ore  are  placed  and  stirred  with  a 
shovel. 

standing-orders,  s.  pi.    [ORDER,  s.,  IT.] 

standing-part,  s. 

1.  (Of  a  hook)  :  The  part  attached  to  a  blook  or 
chain,  by  which  power  is  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

2,  (Of  a  rope  or  tackle}:  The  part  made  fast  to- 
the  object,  iu  contradistinction  to  the  fall  or  part 
pulled  upon. 

standing-press,  e.  A  heavy  press  for  bookbind- 
ers or  other  trades. 

standing-rigging,  s. 

Naut.:  The  fixed  ropes  and  chains  whereby  the 
masts  and  bowsprit  are  stayed  securely.  [RUN- 
NING-RIGGING.] 

standing-stones,  s.  pi. 

Archaeology  :  A  generic  name  for  menhirs,  crom- 
lechs, &c..  without  reference  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  erected. 

"The  remarkable  groups  of  standing-stones  in  India 
are  in  many  cases  at  least  set  up  for  each  stone  to  repre- 
sent or  embody  a  deity."—  Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii. 
163. 


Rte,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    h§r,    th§re;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     whd.     s&n;     mute,     c&b,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw_ 


standish 
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stanza 


*Stand -Ish,  s.  [Eng.  stand,  and  dish.}  A  stand 
or  case  for  peu  and  ink. 

"A  standish,  steel  and  golden  pen." 

rope.-  On  Receiving  ti  Sfundish  and  Pens. 

stane,  staine,  s.    [STONE,  s.J    (Scotch.) 

stane-raw,  staney-rag,  s. 

Ifotmiif :  f'tirmclia  saxatilis^  var.  omphalodes. 
[CROTTLE,  SKROTTA.] 

Stan  -ek-lte,  subst.  [Named  by  Dana  after  J. 
btani-k,  who  analyzed  it;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  rosin-like  substance  separated  by  boiling 
alcohol  from  pyroretin  (q.  v.).  Composition:  Car- 
bon, 76-97  ;  hydrogen,  7'24;  oxygen,  15-79=100. 

stang  (i),  *stange,  *stangue,  s.  [Icel.  stong 
(genit.  0ton0ar)=a  pole,  a  state:  A.  S.  steng ;  Dan. 
stang;  Sw.  stang;  Dut.  stang;  Ger.  stange;  from 
the  pa.  t.  of  sting  (q.  v.)  ;  cf.  Icel. stanga=to goad.] 

*1.  A  long  pole,  a  shaft,  a  stake. 

"He  has  braw  braid  shouthers,  and  I  just  took  the 
measure  o'  them  wi'  the  stang."—  Scott:  Antiquary,  ch. 
xxvii. 

2.  A  pole,  rod,  or  perch ;  a  measure  of  land. 

"These  fields  were  intermingled  with  woods  of  half  a 
stang,  and  the  tallest  tree  appeared  to  be  seven  feet 
high."— Swift;  Gulliver^  Lilliput,  ch.  ii. 

*3.  A  tooth,  a  tusk. 

"They  lik  the  twynkilland  stangts  in  thar  hed." 

O.  Douglas.-   Virgil's  Mneid,  ii. 

If  To  ride  the  stang":  To  be  carried  on  a  polo  on 
men's  shoulders,  in  derision  ;  a  punishment  inflicted 
on  wife  or  husband  beaters,  or  the  like.  (Scotch.) 

"A  custom  [is]  still  prevalent  among  the  country  people 
of  Scotland  ;  who  oblige  any  man.  who  is  so  unmanly  as 
to  beat  his  wife,  to  ride  astride  on  a  long  pole,  borne  by 
two  men,  through  the  village,  as  a  mark  of  the  highest 
infamy.  This  they  call  riding  the  stang;  and  the  person 
who  has  been  thus  treated  seldom  recovers  his  honor  in 
the  opinion  of  his  neighbors.  When  they  cannot  lay 
hold  of  the  culprit  himself,  they  put  some  young  fellow 
on  the  stang  or  pole,  who  proclaims  that  it  is  not  on  his 
own  account  that  he  is  thus  treated,  but  on  that  of 
another  person,  whom  he  names." — Callander:  Two  An- 
cient Scottish,  Poems,  p.  164. 

stang-ball,  8. 

Project,:  Two  half-balls  united  by  a  bar;  a  bar- 
shot. 

stang  (2),  8.    [STANG,  v.]    A  sting.    (Scotch.) 

stang-flsh,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"Whilst,  from  disagreeable  sensations  produced  by 
handling  most  of  them,  they  [the  jelly-fishes]  have  been 
called  Sea-nettles,  Stingers,  or  Stang-fishea."—  T.  Rymer 
Jones.  Animal  Kingdom,  p.  74. 

Stang,  v.  t.  &  i.  [From  stang,  old  pa.  t.  of  sting 
(q.v.j.J 

A.  Trans. :  To  sting.    (Scotch.) 

B.  Intrant.:  To  shoot  with  pain.    (Prov.) 

stan  h&pe  (1),  subst.  [From  the  name  of  the 
deviser.]  A  light,  two-wheeled  carriage  without  a 
top ;  a  sporting  phaeton. 

"  Broughams  and  wagonettes,  stanhopex  and  barouches, 
filled  with  strangely  assorted  company."— London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

Stan  -h6pe  (2) ,  *.    [See  def.] 

Printing:  An  iron  press  invented  by  Lord  Stan- 
hope, ana  completed  in  1800.  It  was  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  old  wooden  presses,  and  the 
modern  presses  now  in  use  are  only  improvements 
on  it.  Called  also  Stanhope-press. 

stanhope-lens,  s. 

Optics:  A  magnifying  lens  consisting  of  two  con- 
Yex  surfaces  of  dissimilar  curves,  separated  by  a 
considerable  thickness  of  glass  so  adjusted  that 
when  the  more  convex  surface  is  next  the  eye,  small 
objects  on  the  other  surface  are  in  focus. 

stanhope-press, «.    [STANHOPE  (2).] 

*stan-iel  (1  as  y),  *stan  -yel,  s.  [STANNEL.] 
The  kestrel. 

"  With  what  wing  the  stanytl  checks  at  it." 

Khakenp..-  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

*St&n  ~iel-r?  (i  as  y'^,  subst.  [Eng.  staniel;  -ru.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  hawking  with  stanieis; 
ignoble  falconry. 

"That  puny,  pin- feathered  ayry  of  buzardism  and 
stantelry.  — Lady  Alimony,  sign.  I.  4. 

T*Sta'-nI-um,  s.     [Low  Latin.]    A  kind  of  strong 
clotb  of  a  superior  quality  worn  during  the  Anglo- 
Norman  period  ;  called  also  Stamfortis, 
*stank,  a.    [STANCE.] 

stank,  v.  i.    [Sw.  atanka.]    To  sigh.    (Prov.) 
tstank,  pret.  of  v.    [STINK.] 

Stank,  *Stanc,  subst.  [O.  Fr.  estang,  from  Latin 
rtopnum— a  pool  of  stagnant  water;  op.  estangue; 
Port,  tanque;  Ital.  stagno.  Stank  arid  tank  are 
doublets.]  A  pool,  a  tank. 

"They  lighted  and  abiden  biside  a  water  stctnfc," 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  68. 


stank,  stanck,  v.  t.    [STANK,  s.] 

1.  To  dam  up. 

"  stunck  up  the  salt  conduits  of  mine  eyes." 

Vlftchfi: 

2.  To  make  a  well  water-tight. 
Stan'-ley*,  s.    [See  def.  of  compound.] 
Stanley-crane,  s. 

ornifh, :  A  nthroftoides  Stanley  anus,  from  the  East 
Indies.  It  is  about  forty  inches  long,  general 
plumage  bluish.  Named  by  Vigors  in  honor  of  Lord 
Stanley,  afterward  thirteenth  Earl  of  Derby,  Eng- 
land (1775-1851). 

Stan  -lejf-an,  a.  [Eng.  Stanley  (q.  v.)  ;  -an.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  the  thirteenth  Earl  of  Derby,  in 
whose  menagerie  at  Knowsloy,  near  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land, the  species  was  first  recognized. 

Stanleyan-deerlet,  s. 

Zool.:  Tragulus  stanleyanus.    [TRAGULUS.] 
Stan  -march,  subst.    [A.  S.  0?<$n— stone,  and  Mid. 
Eng.  marcte=parsley.] 
Bot.:  Smyrnium  olusatrum. 

stan-nam  -yl,  s.  [Eug.  atann(um),and  amyl.] 
Chem.  (pi.):  Compounds  produced  by  the  action 
of  amylic  iodide  on  an  alloy  of  sodium  and  tin.  The 
product  contains  the  three  compounds,  Sn"i(C5Hii)^, 
Sniii2(C5Hii)6i  and  Sniv(C5Hn)4.  homologous  with 
the  stannethyls.  They  are  all  unctuous  masses,  and 
do  not  fume  in  the  air,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  ether;  and  more  soluble  in  alcohol  in  proportion 
as  they  contain  less  tin.  The  stannamyls  reduce 
silver  solutions,  and  are  oxidized  by  nitric  acid. 

stan  -nar-y",  *stan  -ner  y",  a.  &  ».  [Low  Lat. 
stannaria=&  tin-mine,  from  Lat.  stannum=tiu,  an 
alloy  of  silver  and  lead;  cf.  Cornish  stean;  Welsh 
ystaen;  Bret,  stean;  Ir.  stem;  Gael,  staoin;  Manx 
stainney—tin.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  tin-mines. 

"  The  stannary  courts  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  for 
the  administration  of  justice  among  the  tinners  therein, 
are  also  courts  of  record,  but  of  the  same  private  and  ex- 
clusive nature." — Blackstone:  Commentaries,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  6. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  tin-mine,  tin-works.     The  term  is 
generally  used  to  include  in  one  general  designation 
all  the  tin-mines  within  a  certain  district,  the  min- 
ers employed  in  working  them,  and  the  customs 
and  privileges  attached  to  the  mines    and  those 
employed  in  them. 

"If  by  public  law  the  mint  were  ordained  to  be  onely 
supplied  by  our  stannaries,  how  currently  would  they  pans 
for  more  precious  than  silver  mines?"— Bp.  Hall:  Select 
Thoughts. 

stan   nate,  s.    [Eng.  stann(ic) ;  -ate.] 

Chem. :  \  salt  of  stannic  acid. 

stannate  of  potassium,  *. 

Chem.:  KoSnOa-    Prepared  by  dissolving  stannic 


alcohol. 

stannate  of  sodium,  .-•. 

Chem.:  NaaSnOg.  Prepared  by  dissolving  stannic 
acid  in  soda-ley,  and  evaporating  over  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  a  crystallo-grauular  body,  and  is  less 
soluble  in  warm  than  in  cold  water,  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  Used  in  calico-printing  as  a  mordant, 
chiefly  for  mixtures  of  wool  and  cotton. 

*atan  -nel,  *stan'-yel,  *stan  -nell,  s.  [Prob.  a 
corrupt,  of  stand-gale,  from  the  habit  which  the 
bird  has  of  sustaining  itself  in  one  position,  with 
its  head  to  the  wind,  by  a  rapid  motion  of  the 
wings ;  cf.  its  other  name,  Wind-hover.]  The  Kes- 
trel (q.v.).  Called  also  Staniel,  Stauyel,  Stannyel, 
Stone-gale. 

"To  prevent  this  daunger,  therefore,  the  doves  need  to 
have  with  them  the  bird  which  is  called  Tinnunculus, ;".  f., 
a  kestrill,  or  atanne.ll"—  I'.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  x.,  ch. 
nxvii. 

Stann-e -thyl,  s.    [Eng.  stann(um),  and  ethyl,'} 

Chem.  (pi.):  Ethyl  compounds  of  tin.  Three  of 
these  are  at  present  known;  viz.,  stannous  ethide, 
Sn'KCaH.-Oa*  stannoso-stannic  etliide,  Bnfa^CCaHs)^ 
and  stannic  ethido  SnfrfCaHft)*,  the  first  and  second 
acting?  as  organic  radicles,  capable  of  uniting  with 
chlorine,  bromine,  oxygen,  &c.,  and  the  third  being 
a  saturated  compound. 

stan  -nlc,  a.  [Eng.  stann(um) ;  ~ic.]  Contained 
in  or  derived  from  tin. 

stannic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  HoSuOa.  Obtained  by  adding  barium  or 
calcium  carbonate,  not  in  excess,  to  a  solution  of 
stannic  chloride.  When  recently  precipitated,  it  is 
gelatinous;  but  after  drying  in  the  air,  it  forms  hard 
translucent  lumps  like  gum-arabic.  It  dissolves  in 
the  stronger  acids  forming  stannic  salts,  and 
forms  easily-soluble  salts  with  the  alkali  metals. 


stannic-chloride,  s.    [TIN-TETRACHLORIDE.J 

stannic-ethide,  B. 

Chem.:  Sn>v(CoHr,)4.  Stannotetrethyl.  A  trans- 
imriMit  colorless  liquid  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  stannous  ethide.  It  has  a  fairit  ethereal  odor  and 
metallic  taste,  specific  gravity  1'19.  boils  at  181% 
and  is  very  inflammablo/burning  with  a  dark  blue- 
odgcd  flame.  It,  dissolves  iodine  with  a  brown  color, 
which  gradually  disappears. 

stannic-oxide,  s.    [TIN-DIOXIDE.] 

Stan-nlf-Sr-OuS,  a.  [Lat.  stannum=tint  and 
,/ero=to  bear,  to  produce.]  Producing  or  contain- 
ing tin. 

"The  further  addition  of  the  oxide  of  tin  produces  an 
enamel  of  an  opaque  white  of  great  purity,  which  is  the 
characteristic  glazing  of  stanniferous  or  tin-glazed 
wares."  —  Fort  num.-  Majolica,  p.  4. 

stan  -nine,  stan  -nite,  «.  [Latin  utannfum)  — 
tin;  suff.  -me,  -ite  (Min.);  Fr.  'etaiu  sulfure;  (*er. 
zinnkies.] 

Mineralogy  : 

1.  An  ore  of  tin,  now  of  rare  occurrence,  but  for- 
merly found  in  a  few  mines  of  Cornwall  in  fair 
quantity.    Crystallization  undetermined,  but  prob- 
ably tetragonal  ;  found  mostly  massive.     Hardness, 
4*0  ;    specific     gravity    4'3-4'5  ;      luster,     metallic  ; 
streak,  blackish  ;  color,  steel-gray,  sometimes  with 
a  bluish  tarnish;  opaque;    brittle.    Composition: 
Sulphur,  29'6;  tin,  27*2;  copper,  29'3;  iron,  6*5;  zinc. 
7-5=100-1. 

2.  Under  the  name  Stannite,  Breithaupt  has  des- 
cribed an  amorphous  pale-yellow  mineral,  which, 
with  much  tin  oxide,  contains  also  much  silica. 
Now  shown  to  be  quartz,  in  which  finely  divided 
cassiterite  (q.  v.)  is  mechanically  suspended. 

stann-me'-th^l,  s.  [English  stann(um),  and 
methyl.] 

Chem.  (pi.)  :  Methyl  compounds  of  tin.  Com- 
pounds analogous  in  constitution  to  the  stannethyls, 
and  resembling  them  generally  in  their  properties 
and  modes  of  formation.  Three  of  these  are  known, 
viz.,  stannous  methide.  Snii(CH.i)2,  staniioso-stan- 
nic  methide,  Sn'i>»(CH3)fi,  and  stannic  methide 


Stan-n6"-,  pref.  [Lat.  stonrmm=tin."|  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  consisting  more  or  less  of  tin. 

stan-n6-dl-e'-thy*l,  s.  [Pref.  utanno-,  and  Eng. 
diethyl.}  [STANNOUS-ETHIDE.J 

Stan-n6-s6-,  pref.    [Mod.  Lat.  stann<»iu=  full  of 
tin.]    Pertaining  to  tin,  largely  consisting  of  tin. 
stannoso-stannic  chloride,  s.  [TINSESQUICHLO- 

EIDE.J 

stannoso-stannic  ethide,  s. 

Chem.  :  Sniiio(C2H5)6.  Stannotriethyl.  A  slightly 
yellow  refractive  oil  obtained  by  digesting  an  alloy 
of  sodium  and  tin  with  ethyl  iodide,  exhausting  the 
mass  with  ether,  evaporating  the  ethoroal  solution, 
and  washing  the  residue  with  alcohol.  It  has  a 
peculiar  odor,  resembling  that  of  rotten  fruit,  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  soluble  in  ether, 
and  boils  at  180°. 

stan-no-tS-treth'-yi,  s.  Pref.  stanno-,  and  Eng. 
tetrethyl.~\  [STANXIC-ETHIDE.J 

stan-nd-trl-e'-thy*l,  s.  [Pref.  stanno-,  and  Eng. 
trtethyL]  [STANNOSO-HTAJJNIC  ETHIDE.] 

stan  '-n6-  type,  s.    [Lat.s^an/(«?H  =  tin,  and  Eng. 
type.} 
Photog.  :  A  picture  taken  upon  a  tinned  iron  plate. 

Stan  -nous,  adj.  [Lat.  tfannum  —  tin.]  Of  ,  per- 
taining to,  or  containing  tin. 

stannous-chloride,  s.    [TIN-DICHLORIDE.] 

stannous-ethide,  s. 

Chem.:  SniKCaHsU.  Stannodiethyl.  A  thick  yel- 
lowish oil  obtained  oy  heating  ethyl  iodide  and  tin- 
foil in  a  sealed  glass  tube  to  180%  and  decomposing 
the  resulting  iodide  with  sodium  of  zinc.  It  has  a 
pungent  odor,  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether,  specific  gravity  l"5f>8,does  not  solidify 
at  -12%  and  cannot  be  distilled  without  decompo- 
sition. 

stannous-oxide,  s.    [TIN-MONOXIDE.] 

stan  -num.  s.    [Lat.  =tin.]    [TIN.] 

*stant.  v.  i.  [For  standeth,  3d  pers.  sing.  pres. 
indie,  of  stand.] 

stan-tien  -ite,  s.   [Etym.  doubtful,  but  probably    * 
after  a-Mr.  Stantien  ;  suti.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  black  resin  found  in  glauconitic  sands  in 
East  Prussia.  Specific  gravity  1*175,  Composition  : 
Carbon,  71'02;  hydrogen,  8*15;  oxygen,  20'83=100. 
Insoluble  in  benzine,  alcohol,  &c. 

stan'-tlon,  s.    [STEMSON.] 

stan'-za,  *stance,  *stanze,  *stan'-zo,  s.  [Ital. 
stanza;  O.  Ital.  stantia=a  lodging,  a  dwelling,  a 
stanza,  from  Low  Lat,  stantia=an  abode,  from  Lat. 
s/tttts,  pr.  par.  of  sto=to  stand;  Fr.  stance;  Sp.  & 
Port,  estancia,] 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    J6%1;     cat,     c.ell,     chorus,     ?hin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     vhis;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -Won,     -sion  =  shun;     tion,     -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


stanzaic 
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star 


1.  Poetry:  A  number  of  Hues  or  verses  regularly 
adjusted  to  each  other,  and  properly  ending  in  a 
full  point  or  pause;  a  part  of  a  poem  ordinarily 
containing  every  variety  of  measure  in  that  poem ; 
a  combination  or  arrangement  of  lines  usually  re- 
curring, whether  like  or  unlike  in  measure.  A 
stanza  is  variously  termed  Terzina,  Quartette,  Ses- 
tina,  Ottava,  Ac.,  according  as  it  consists  of  three, 
four,  six,  eight,  &c.,  lines. 

"Therefore  (but  not  without  new-fashioning  the  whole 
frame)  I  chose  Ariosto's  stanza,  of  all  other  the  most 
com  pleat  and  bent- proportioned,  consisting  of  eight;  six 
interwoven  or  alternate,  and  R  couplet  in  base." — Drayton: 
Karons'  Hars.  (Pref.) 

*'2.  Arch.:  An  apartment  or  division  in  a  building; 
a  room  or  chamber. 

stan  za  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  stanza;  -ic.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  a  stanza  or  stanzas ;  consisting  of  or 
arranged  as  stanzas. 

"That  revolt  againtit  all  ttanzatc  law  for  which  he  was 
afterward  to  become  so  famous." — At  Centrum,  Feb.  26, 1882. 

stanst  -fl.-ite  (sasti),*.  [After Stanzen, Bavaria, 
•where  found;  suff.  -ite  (J/in.)-] 

J/t'n. ;  The  same  as  ANDALOSITE  (q.  v.). 

sta-pe  -dl-al,  a.  [Low  Lat.  stapes=a  stirrup.] 
Stirrup-shaped. 

sta.-P$  -dl-us,  s.  [Mod  Lat.,  from  Low  Lat. 
stapfa  (q.  T.).J 

.iiKif. :  A  muscle  of  the  ear,  lying  In  a  email  cav- 
ity of  the  os  ptttroauni  and  inserted  into  the  head  of 
the  stapes.  It  is  governed  by  fibers  from  the  facial 
nerve,  tightens  the  tympanic  membrane,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  regulate  the  movements  of  the  stapes. 

8ta-p6  -11-a,  s.  [Named  by  Linnaeus  after  John 
Bodeeus  Stapel,  who  died  in  1636.  He  was  a  physi- 
cian at  Amsterdam,  and  wrote  a  commentary  on 
Theoph  rastus.  ] 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Stapeliete  (q.  v.).  Cor- 
olla rotate,  five-clef  t,  fleshy,  containing  inside  it  a 
double  stainiual  corona  of  leaves  or  lobes ;  odor  of 
the  flowers  like  that  of  carrion;  stems  succulent. 
The  branches  are  generally  four-sided  and  toothed, 
without  leaves.  More  than  a  hundred  species  are 
known,  from  the  ("ape  of  Good  Hope.  Some  are 
cultivated  in  greenhouses  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  their  flower.*. 

sta-pe-11-e  -»,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  8tapeli(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.l 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Asclepiadaceae. 
sta  -peg,  s.    [Low  Lat.=a  stirrup.] 

1.  Anat.:  The  third  andfinnermost  bono  of  the  ear, 
named  from  its  form.    It  is  composed  of  a  head,  a 
base,  and  two  crura.    It  is  the  auditory  ossicle, 
which  is  joined  to  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  corre- 
sponds with  the  columella  in  Sauropsida. 

2.  Surg.:  A  bandage  for  the  foot,  making  a  flgure- 
of-8  round  the  ankle. 

St&ph-ls-a  -grl  a.,  s.  [Lat.  staphis;  Gr.staphis 
=  (1)  a  raisin,  ('J)  stavesacre  (see  def.),  and  agrios=^ 
living  in  the  fields,  wild.] 

Pharm.:  The  seed  of  Delphinium  staphisagria, 
the  Stavesacre,  or  Licebane  (q.  v.).  It  appears  to 
act  as  an  emetic,  purgative,  and  anthelmintic.  A 
powder  or  ointment  of  it  applied  externally  de- 
stroys vermin. 

staph-ls-a -grlc,  n.  [Eng.  tttaphisagr(ia) ;  -ic.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  stapnisagria  (q.  v.). 

staphisagric-a  cid,  #. 

Chem.:  A  peculiar  acid,  said  to  exist  in  the  seeds 
of  Delphinium  tttanhisayria.  It  is  white,  crystal- 
line, and  sublimable,  and  possesses  emetic  proper- 
ties. 

staph-Is-a  -grlne.  *.  [English  staphisagr(ia)  ; 
-me.] 

Chem.:  Staphisaine.  An  alkaloid  extracted  from 
the  seeds  of  Delphinium  xtaphisagria  by  alcohol.  It 
has  a  slightly  yellowish  color  ana  a  sharp  taste,  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  very  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, and  dissolves  in  acids,  but  without  neutraliz- 
ing them. 

staph  -Is-alne, *.    [STAPHISAGBINE.] 

Staph  -y^-le,  *.    [Gr.  =  a  bunch  of  grapes.] 

Anat. :  The  uvula. 

staph-jMe  -a,  ft.  [Abridged  from  Or.  staphylo- 
dendron—\\iG  bladder-nut.] 

Bot.:  Bladder-nut  (q.  v.) ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Staphyleaceae  (q.  v.).  The  branches  of  Staphylea 
etnodi  are  made  into  the  "  serpent-sticks  which 
are  sold  by  the  Afghans  and  the  Indian  hill  tribes, 
it  being  supposed  that  they  possess  the  property  of 
keeping  off  snakes. 

staph-yU-e-a  -$g-ae,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  staph- 
yle(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Botany:  Bladder-nuts;  an  order  of  Hypogj-nous 
Exogens,  alliance  Sapindales,  sometimes  reduced 
to  a  section  of  Celastraceap.  Leaves  pinnate,  with 
common  and  partial  deciduous  stipules;  flowers  in 
terminal,  stalked  racemes;  sepals  five,  colored. 
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imbricate:  petals  five,  inserted  in  or  around  a  crc- 
nate,  saucer-shaped  disk ;  stamens  five,  stylos  two 
or  three,  cohering  at  the  base;  ovary  two  or  three- 
celled,  with  the  carpels  more  or  less  distinct; 
ovules  several ;  fruit  membranous  or  fleshy ;  seeds 
ascending,  roundish.  Known  geuera,  three;  spe- 
cies, fourteen,  widely  distributed. 

staph  jMine,  a,  [Greek  staphyle  =  a  bunch  of 
grapes.]  « 

M in. :  Botryoidal  (q.  v.). 

staph-Jr  Hn  -I-dsa,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  ttaphy- 
lin(us) ;  Lat.  fcm.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  Rove-beetles:  Devil's  Coach-horses;  the 
typical  family  of  the  section  Bracholytra  (q.  v.). 
Some  recent  entomologists  make  it  the  ouly  family 
of  the  section,  and  divide  it  into  eleven  sub-families, 
with  about  5.0UO  species.  These  are  spread  over  the 
world,  occurring  in  the  dung  of  animals,  in  decay- 
ing animal  and  vegetable  matter,  under  the  bark  of 
trees,  in  fungi,  in  ants'  nests,  &c.  They  fly  abroad 
in  large  numbers  in  warm  evenings  after  sunset. 
Their  Tarvte  more  nearly  resemble  the  adults  than 
in  other  Coleoptera,  showing  their  rank  in  the  order 
to  be  low.  (Bates,  in  CasselTs  ffat.  Hut.) 

staph-y'-ll  niis, «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  staphylinos 
=  (1)  a  kind  of  carrot  or  parsnip;  (2)  a  beetle!] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Stapiiylinidse  (q.  v.). 
Labruin  fissile;  tarsi  always  pentamerous.  They 
are  the  largest  of  the  family,  and  are  predaceous. 

Staph-jM6  -ma,  «.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  staphyloma ; 
staph,yle=a  bunch  of  grapes,  to  which  the  diseased 
'ortion  of  the  eye  sometimes  bears  a  remote  resem- 

lance.] 

Pathol.:  The  protrusion  of  part  of  the  eyeball 
beyond  its  natural  position.  When  the  affection 
has  its  seat  in  the  cornea  it  is  called  Staphyloma 
corneae;  when  in  the  sclerotica,  S.  scleroticce.  It 
may  arise  from  theulcerationof  the  cornea,  or  from 
the  effusion  of  fluid  behind  the  lens  of  the  eyeball. 
Called  also  Staphylosis. 

staph  -f-16  plas-tlc,  a.  [Eng.ttaphyloplast(y); 
•i'c.]  Of  or  relating  to  staphyloplasty  (q.  v.)' 

staph -flo-plas-tjf,  subst.  [Or.  staphyle=tbe 
uvula,  and  plassd=tf>  mold,  to  form.  ] 

Surg. :  The  operation  for  replacing  the  soft  palate 
when  it  has  been  lost. 

staph-jMSr  -a-phlc,  a.  [Eng.  ataphyloraphd/) ; 
•ic.]  Of  or  relating  to  staphyloraphy  (q.  v.). 

staph-jMor  -a-phJS  s.  [6r.8taphyle=the  uvula, 
and  rhaphe=a  suture;  rhapto=to  sew.] 

Surg. :  The  operation  of  uniting  a  cleft  palate. 

staph  jf-16  -sis,  «.    [STAPHYLOMA.] 

staph  y  16  tome,  .s.  [Gr.  Btapkyle=tao  uvula, 
and  tome— a  cutting.] 

.Surg. :  A  knife  for  operating  upon  the  uvula  or 
palate. 

staph-y1  18t  -6-mf ,  s.    [STAPHTLOTOME.] 
Surg. :  Amputation  of  the  uvula. 

sta  -pie,  *sta-pel,  »sta  pll,  *stap-ylle, a.  &  a. 
[O.  Fr.  estaple,  estape  (Fr.  travel  =a  staple  or  mart, 
from  Low  German  stapel=&  heap,  a  storehouse  of 
wares;  Dut.srape/=a  staple,  a  pile;  Dan.  ttabel= 
a  hinge,  a  pile;  Sw.  stapel=a  pile,  a  heap;  Ger. 
staffel  =  a  slip,  a  staple ;  stapel=a  pile,  a  heap.  The 
meaning  A.  1. 7  is  directly  from  A.  S.  »tapul=a  prop.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  prop,  a  foundation,  a  support. 

•2.  A  heap  of  goods  or  wares  ;  hence  a  settled  or 
established  mart  or  market ;  an  emporium  ;  a  town 
where  certain  wares  were  chiefly  taken  for  sale. 
In  England,  formerly,  the  king's  staple  was  estab- 
lished in  certain  ports  or  towns,  and  certain  goods 
could  not  be  exported  without  being  first  brought 
to  these  ports  to  be  rated  and  charged  with  the 
duty  payable  to  the  king  or  public.  The  principal 
commodities  on  which  customs  were  levied  were 
wool,  skins,  and  leather,  and  these  were  originally 
the  staple  commodities. 

"Bruges  .  .  .  was  the  great  staple  for  both  Mediter- 
ranean and  Northern  merchandise."  —  flallam:  Middle 
Ages,  ch.  ix.,  pt.  ii. 

*3.  A  mart,  a  market,  a  place  of  production. 

"  This  city  of  Amsterdam,  though  she  be  a  great  staple 
of  news,  yet  I  can  impart  none  unto  you  at  this  time." — 
Haicell:  Letlfn,  bk.  i.,  let.  5. 

4.  The  commodities  sold  at  a  mart;    hence  the 
principal  commodity  grown,  manufactured,  or  pro- 
duced in  any  country,  district,  or  town,  either  for 
exportation  or  home  consumption. 

5.  Tiie  material  or  substance  of  anything;  raw 
or  unmanufactured  material. 

6.  The  thread  or  pile  of  wool,  cotton,  or  flax. 

"  Her  wool  whose  staple  doth  excel, 
And  seems  to  overmatch  the  golden  Phrygian  fell." 
Dray  ton:  Polyolbion. 

7.  The  principal  element  or  ingredient  in    any- 
thing; the  chief  constituent;   the  main  part,  the 
chief  item. 


s.  A  how  or  loop  of  metal  bent  and  formed  with 
two  points  for  driving  into  wood,  to  hold  a  hook, 
pin,  bolt,  &c. 

"  He  gan  the  strong  gates  hew  and  break: 
From  whens  he  bet  the  stitvl11*  out  of  brass." 

*tirrey:    I'iri/il's  Mni'id.  ii. 

*9.  A  district,  especially  one  granted  to  an  abbey. 

"  He  also  grannted  libertie  of  coyning  to  certaine 
cities  and  nbheies,  allowing  them  one  ttaple,  and  two 
puncheons  at  a  rate,  with  oertaine  restrictions." — Cam- 

'li-u  :   /,V  in  ii  ine*;  Money. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Foundry:  One  of  the  pieces  of  nail-iron,  a  few 
inches  long,  on  one  end  of  which  flat  discs  of  thin 
sheet-iron  are  riveted. 

'J.  Mining: 

(1)  A  shaft  uniting  workings  at  different  levels. 

(2)  A  small  pit. 
B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Pertaining  to  or  being  a  staple  or  mart  for 
commiwlities :  as,  a  staple  town. 
*2.  Established  in  commerce ;  settled. 

"  To  ruin  with  worse  ware  our  staple  trade." 

Dryden:  Annus  Mirabflie,  ccrii. 

*3.  According  to  the  laws  of  commerce ;  market- 
able :  fit  to  be  sold,  Ac. 

"  What  needy  writers  would  not  solicit  to  work  under 
such  masters,  who  will  take  off  their  ware  at  their  own 
rates,  and  trouble  not  themselves  to  examine  whether  it 
be  staple  or  no?  " — Steift.  • 

4.  Chief,  principal,  main :  regularly  produced  or 
manufactured. 

"The  said  three  commodities  [wool,  skins,  and  leather] 
.  .  .  were  styled  the  staple  commodities  of  the  king- 
dom, because  they  were  obliged  to  be  brought  to  these 
ports  where  the  king's  staple  was  established  in  order  to 
be  there  first  rated,  and  then  exported." — Blackstottf: 
Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

staple-knee, «.    [STAKDAED-KXEE.] 

staple-punch,  s.  A  punch  with  two  points,  used 
to  prick  blind-rods  and  slats  to  receive  the  staples 
which  connect  them. 

sta  -j)le,  v.  t.  [STAPLE,  «.]  To  sort  and  adjust 
the  different  staples  of ;  as,  to  staple  wool. 

sta  -pier,  *sta-pel-er,  s.    [Eng.  stapl(r) ;  -«r.] 

1.  A  dealer  in  staple  commodities. 

"Staplers  and  merchant-adventures,  the  one  reaiding 
constantly  in  one  place,  where  they  kept  their  magazine 
of  wool,  the  other  stirring,  and  adventuring  to  divers 
places  abroad." — Hotcell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  8. 

2.  One  employed  in  assorting  wool  according  to 
its  staple. 

Star  (1),  *starre,  *sterre,  s.  [A.  S.  sterra;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  ster  (in  comp.  uterre);  O.  H.  Ger.  eterro; 
Icel.  stjarna;  Sw.  stjerna;  Dan.  stjarne;  Goth. 
stairno;  Ger.  stern;  Lat.  stella  (for stfrula) ;  Gr. 
cater;  Corn.  &  Shet.  steren;  Wei.  term:  Sansc. 
tdrd  (forstdrd),stri.  From  the  same  root  as  strew 
(q.v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"  [He]  sow'd  with  stars  the  heav'n  thick  as  a  field." 
Milton:  P.  £.,  vii.  368. 

(2)  Something  resembling  a  star;  specifically— 
(a)  An  ornamental  figure,  having  rays  like  a  star, 

and  worn  upon  the  breast  toindicate  rank  or  honor. 
( 2>nnv»OK .-  Wellington ,  196. ) 

(6)  The  series  of  radial  spokes,  forming  handles, 
on  the  roller  of  a  copperplate  or  lithographic 
printing-press. 

(c)  A  reference  mark  (*)  used  in  printing  or  writ- 
ing as  a  reference  to  a  note  in  the  margin  or  at  the 
foot,  or  to  till  a  blank  where  words  or  letters  are 
omitted ;  an  asterisk. 

"Remarks  worthy  of  riper  observation,  note  with  a 
marginal  star." — Watts. 

(d)  A  radiating  crack  or  flaw,  as  in  ice  or  glass. 
(Tennyson:  Epic, 12.) 

2.  Fig. :  A  person  of  brilliant  or  preeminent  qual- 
ities, especially  in  a  public  capacity,  as  a  distin- 
guished actor  or  singer. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Astrol.:  A  heavenly  body  supposed  to  have 
influence  over  a  persons  life;  a  configuration  of 
the  planets  supposed  to  influence  fortune. 

7i  Hence  the  expressions,  to  thank  one's  stan,  to 
be  born  under  a  lucky  star,  &c. 

2.  Astron.:  The  word  star  is  popularly  applied  to 
any  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  the  exception  of 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  comets.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  name  is  limited  to  the  self-luminous  bodies, 
constituted  like  the  sun,  and  apparently  maintain- 
ing a  fixed  position  toward  each  other.  [FIXED- 
STARS,  STAR-DRIFT.]  Till  recently  the  hypothesis 
that  the  fixed  stars,  which  are  undoubtedly  sun-. 
are  all  surrounded  by  planets,  was  formed  solely  on 
tlu  analogy  of  the  solar  system  ;  now  the  Discovery 
of  anapparent  planet  revolving  round  Siri us  (q.v.) 
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places  it  on  a  firmer  basis.  The  fixed  stars  have 
Lung  been  grouped  into  constellations.  |('o\sn:i.- 
i.  vriux.J  The  apparent  revolution  of  the  celestial 
vault  with  all  the  constellations  around  a  fixed 
point  near  Polaris,  or  the  Pole  Star  (q.  v.),  is  pro- 
duced by  the  real  rotation  of  the  earth. 

:i.  Billiards:  In  the  game  of  pool,  an  additional 
life  bought  by  a  player  who  has  already  lost  liis 
three li-es.  In  a  came  of  Jess  than  eight  players 
there  is  only  one  sfur.  So  called  from  the  player's 
color  on  the  scoring-board  being  marked  with  a 
small  star.  (Eny.) 

"The  star  cannot  be  taken  before  the  balls  have  done 
rolling."— field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

4.  Fort.:  A    small     fort,     having    five     or    more 
points,  or  salient  and    reentering  angles  flanking 
one  another.    Called  also  a  Star-fort. 

5.  Her. :  An  estoile ;  a  charge  frequently  borne  on 
tin-  shield,  differing  from  the  mullet  in  having  its 
rays  or  points  waved  instead  of  straight,  and  in 
having  usually  six  of  these  points,  while  the  mullet 
has  only  five.    When  the  number  is  greater,  the 
points  are  waved  and  straight  alternately. 

6.  Pyrotechtt  i/ :    \    small    piece  of    inflammable 
composition,  which  burns  with  a  colored  flame. 

**i  1.  Order  of  thcStur:  An  order  of  knighthood 
formerly  existing  in  France,  founded  in  1350,  in 
imitation  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  in  England, 
then  recently  instituted. 

2.  Order  of  the  Star  of  India :  An  order  of  knight- 
hood instituted  by  the  Britisli  government  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1861,  to  commemorate  the  direct  assumption 
of  the  government  of  India  by  Queen  Victoria,  and 
subsequently  enlarged  in  1866, 1875,  and  1876.    It  is 
conferred  for  services  rendered  to  the  Indian  Em- 
pire, and  consists  of  three  classes : 

(1)  Knights  Grand  Commanders  [G.C.S.I.] :  Thirty 
members,  eighteen  native   and  twelve  European, 
exclusive  of  the  Governor-General,  ejc-offlcio  Grand 

(2)  Knights  Commanders  [K.C.S.I.],  seventy-two. 

(3)  Companions  [C.S.I.],  144. 

3.  Star  of  Bethlehem: 

Bot.:  (1)  The  genus  Ornithogalum  (q.  v.),  and 
spec.  O.  umbellatum;  (21  Hijpoxis  decumbens;  (3) 
Stellaria  holostea;  t(4)  Bfferietem  calycinum ;  (5) 
applied  to  some  species  of  Allium. 

4.  Star  of  Jerusalem: 

Bot.:  Trafiopodon  porrifoliitf  and  T.  pratenai*. 
Jerusalem  is  a  corruption  of  Ital.  Giraaole,  from  its 
turning  to  thesun. 

:,.  Mar  of  Night : 

Bot.:  Clusrarosea. 

ti.  Hta  r  of  the  earth : 

Bot. :  Plantayo  coronopus.  Named  .because  the 
leaves  spread  on  the  earth  in  star  fashion.  (Prior.) 

7.  Stara  and  Bars:"the  name  given  to  the  flag  of 
the  southern  states  during  the  American  civil  war. 

8.  Stara  and  Stripes:  The  familiar  nameof  the  flag 
of  the  United  States. 

II  Star  is  largely  used  in  compounds,  the  meaning 
being  in  most  cases  sufficiently  obvious,  as  star- 
aspiring,  atar-beapangled,  star-crowned,  star-encir- 
cled, star-paved,  star-roofed,  star-sprinkled,  &c. 

star-anise, «. 

Bot, :  Illicium  anisatum,  a  small  tree  of  the  order 
Magnoliacea?.  indigenous  to  China  and  Japan.  The 
seeds  resemble  anise,  whence  the  name.  In  India 
they  are  used  medicinally,  in  Europe  they  are  em- 
ployed chiefly  to  flavor  spirits. 

Star-anise  oil: 

Chem.:  A  volatileoil  extracted  from  tbescedsand 
seed-capsules  of  Illicium  anisatum.  It  has  a  pale 
yellow  color  and  resembles  anise  oil  in  taste,  odor, 
and  nearly  all  of  its  reactions,  but  is  more  mobile, 
and  remains  liquid  at  +  2°. 

star-apple,  8. 

Bot.:  The  fruit  of  rhri/sophyltum  cainito.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  large  apple,  with  ten  cells,  and 
ten  seeds  disposed  round  the  center.  [CHRYSOPHYL- 

LUM.j 

star-bearers,  s.  pi.    [BETHLEHEMITE,  3.] 
•star-blasting,  milat.    The  supposed  pernicious 
influence  of  the  stars. 

"  Bless  thee  from  whirlwinds,  star-blasting,  and  tak- 
ing."— shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  4. 

'Star  Chamber, «. 

Eng.  HM. :  A  court  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion at  Westminster,  England.  As  originally  con- 
stituted it  consisted  of  a  committee  of  thq  Privy 
Council.  When  remodeled  by  Henry  VIII.,  it  con- 
sisted of  four  high  officers  of  state,  with  power  to 
add  to  their  number  a  bishop  and  temporal  lord  of 
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and  its  process  was  summary,  and  frequently  in- 
iquitous, the  punishments  inflicted  being  cruel  and 
arbitrary,  and  mainly,  if  not  solely,  for  the  purpose 
of  levying  fines.  It  was  abolished  by  the  Statute 
10  Charles  I. 

"That  court  of  justice,  so  tremendous  in  the  Tudor  and 
part  of  the  Stuurt  reign,  the  star-rhaniber,  still  keeps  its 
name;  which  was  not  taken  from  the  stars  with  which  its 
roof  is  said  to  have  been  painted  (which  were  obliterated 
even  before  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth),  but  from  the 
starra  (Hebrew  shetar)  or  Jewish  covenants,  which  were 
deposited  there  by  order  of  Kichard  I.  in  chests  under 
three  locks.  No  starr  was  allowed  to  be  valid  except 
found  in  these  repositories;  here  they  remained  till  the 
banishment  of  the  Jews  by  Edward  1."— Pennant:  London, 
p.  122. 

star-cluster,  a. 

Aitron. :  A  spot  or  region  of  the  sky  thickly 
studded  with  stars.  [CLUSTER,  s.,  •"  ;  NEBULA.] 

'star-conner,  *star-cooner,  s.   One  who  cons 
or  studies  the  stars ;  a  stargazer,  au  astrologer. 
"If  Mars  mooue  warre,  as  star-cooners  can  tel, 
And  poets  eke  in  fables  use  to  faine." 

Oascoiune:  Fruites  of  Warre. 

•star-crossed,  a.  Not  favored  by  the  stars; 
unfortunate. 

"A  pair  of  star-crossed  lovers." 

Sliukesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet.    (Prol.) 

star-diamond,  s. 

Min. :  A  diamond,  which,  when  viewed  by  trans- 
mitted light  through  one  of  the  octahedral  planes, 
displays  a  six-rayed  star. 

star-drift, «. 

Aitron. :  (See  extract.) 

"It  may,  indeed,  sometimes  happen,  as  Mr.  Proctor 
has  pointed  out,  that  stars  in  a  certain  region  are  ani- 
m.iifil  with  a  common  movement.  In  this  phenomenon, 
which  has  been  called  star-drift  by  its  discoverer,  we 
have  traces  of  a  real  movement  shared  in  by  a  number  of 
stars  in  a  certain  group."— Bad.  Story  of  the  Heavens, 
p.  483. 

star-falling, «.    [STAR-JELLY.] 
star-finch,  .-•. 

Ornith. :  The  Redstart  (q.  v.). 
star-fish,  a. 

1.  XoOl.:  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of 
the  family  Asteriadse  or  Asteridw  (q.  v.) ;  applied 
specifically   to    the    Common    Star-fish,    Asterias 
(Uraiter)rubenn,  a  familiar  object  on  the  Atlantic 
coasts.    The  body  is  more  or  less  star-shaped,  and 
consists  of  a  central  portion,  .or  disc,  surrounded 
by  five  or  more  lobes,  or  arms;  radiating  from  the 
body  and  containing  prolongations  of  the  viscera ; 
but  in  some  forms  the  central  disc  extends  so  as  to 
include  the  rays,  rendering  the  animal  pentagonal 
in  shape.    [See  illustration  under  Asterias.]    The 
integument  is  of  a  leathery  texture,  and  is  oftrn 
strengthened  by  calcareous  plates  or  spines.    The 
mouth  is  situated  in  the  centerof  the  lower  surface 
of  the  body,  and  the  anus  is  eitherabsentoron  the 
upper  surface.    Locomotion  is  effected  by  means  of 
peculiar  tube-like  processes  [AMBULACRUM  1,  which 
are  protruded  from  the  under-surface  of  the  arms. 
The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  ftangliated  cord 
surrounding  the  mouth,  and  sending  filaments  to 
each   of   the    arms.    The    young    generally    pass 
through  a  free  larval  stage  [EcHINOp.EDiCM]%and 
parthenogenesis  seems  to  occur  in  Asterias.    Star- 
fish are  extremely  voracious,  and  are  very  annoying 
to  fishermen  by  devouring  their  bait.    They  possess 
in  a  high  degree  the  power  of  reproducing  lost 
members,  and  abound  in  all  seas.    [BRITTLE-STAR.] 

2.  Bot. :  Stapelia  aateriaa. 

star-flower,  e. 

Bot.:  (1)  Borrago  officinalis;  (2)  various  species 
of  Stollaria;  (3)  Ornithofialum  umbellatum ,  from 
the  stellate  white  flowers ;  (4)  Trientalis  americana. 
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spiracy,  and  generally  of  every  misdemeanor,  espe- 
cially those  of  public  importance.  It  was  exempt 
from  the  intervention  of  a  jury,  and  had  the  power 
of  inflicting  anypunishment  short  of  death.  Under 
Charles  I.  its  jurisdiction  was  extended  to  cases 
properly  belonging  to  the  courts  of  common  law, 


star-fort,  «. 

Fort. :  The  same  as  STAR  (1),  II.  4. 

star-fruit,  s. 

Botany :  Actinocarptia  damasonium,  called  also 
Damasonium  Ktellatum.  It  is  named  from  the  radi- 
ated star-like  fruit.  [ACTINOCARPUS,  D  AMASOXIUM.  J 

star-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  The  genus  Callitriche.  named  from  the 
grassy  appearance  and  stellate  leaves ;  (2)  Asperula 
odorata;  (3)  the  genus  Hypoxis;  spec.  H.  erectn.  a 
small  plant,  with  grassy  leaves  and  star-shaped  yel- 
low flowers  ;  (4)  the  genus  Aletris. 

'star-hawk,  s,  Prob.  a  mistake  for  Sparhawk= 
a  Sparrow-hawk. 

star-head,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Astorocephalus. 

star-hyacinth,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Scillaautumnalis;  (2)  S.  bifolia,  named 
from  the  stellate  look  of  the  open  flowers. 


star-thistle 

star -jelly,  s. 

Bot. :   ffostoc  commune,  a  trembling,  gelatinous 

giant  which    springs  up  after    rain,    ('ailed    also 
tar-shoot,  Star-shot,  and  Star-slough,  from  the  old 
folk-superstition  that  it  was  part  of  the  remains  of 
a  fallen  star.     (See  extract  for  au  obsolete  hypothe- 
sis as  to  this  plant.) 

"The  gelatinous  substance  known  by  the  name  of  star- 
shot,  or  star-jelly,  owes  its  origin  to  this  bird,  or  some  of 
the  kind;  being  nothing  but  the  half-digested  remains  of 
earthworms,  on  which  these  birds  feed,  and  often  dis- 
charge from  their  stomachs."— Pennant:  British  Zoology, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  638. 

star-light,  s.  &  a.    [STARLIGHT.] 

star-lizard,  s.    [STELLION.] 

star-map,  s. 

Astronomy:  A  map  of  the  stars  or  constellations 
visible  in  a  portion  of  the  sky.  The  observer  is 
supposed  to  be  looking  either  due  north  or  due 
south  along  the  meridian  of  the  place. 

'star-monger,  s.    An  astrologer,  a  quack. 
"  A  cobbler,  star-monger,  and  quack." 

Stoift:  Elegy  on  Partridge. 

star-nose,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Condylura  cristata,  the  sole  species  of  the 
genus.  It  is  about  five  inches  long,  brownish-black 
in  color,  a  little  paler  beneath.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  elongated  nose  is  a  sort  of  fringe  of  about 
twenty  long,  fleshy  processes,  forming  a  regular 
star,  with  the  nostrils  in  the  center.  Called  also 
Star-nosed  Mole. 

star-nosed  mole, a.    [STAR-NOSE.] 

star-pagoda,  8.  A  gold  coin  of  the  East  Indies. 
In  Madras  its  value  is  7s.  6d.,  or  about  $1.80. 

'star-proof,  a.    Impervious  to  the  light  of  the 

stars. 

"Under  the  shady  roof 
Of  branching  elm  star-proof." 

atl ton:  Arcades,  Si. 

*  star-read,  *  star-rede,  e.  Knowledge  of  the 
stars. 

"  Egyptian  wizards  old. 

Which  in  star-read  were  wont  have  best  insight." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  v.    (Prol.  8.) 

star-reed,  s. 

Botany:  Ariitolochia  fragrantissima .  Its  root  is 
used  in  Peru  against  dysentery,  malignant  inflam- 
matory fever,  cold,  rheumatism,  &c. 

star-ruby,  s. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  red  corundum  (q.  v.),  exhib- 
iting a  six-rayed  star  when  cut  en  cabochon. 

star-sapphire,  .-•. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  sapphire  (q.  v.),  which,  owing 
to  an  internal  lamellar  structure,  shows,  when  cut 
en  cabochon,  a  six-rayed  star. 

star-shake,  *.  A  defect  in  timber,  consisting  in 
clefts  radiating  from  the  pith  to  the  circumfer- 
ence. 

star-shaped,  a. 

Bot.:  Stellate  (q.  v.). 

star-shoot,  star-shot,  s.    [STAR-JELLY.] 

'Star-shOOter,  8.  An  old  term  of  contempt  for 
an  astronomer.  (From  their  using  optical  instru- 
ments to  observe  the  stars.) 

"When  navigators  began  to  make  observations  with 
instruments  on  deck,  the  self-sufficient  called  them  star- 
slutoters,  and,  when  a  star's  altitude  was  taken,  would  ask 
them  if  they  had  hit  it."— From  Matter  to  Spirit,  by  C.  D., 
Pref.  ba  A.  S. 

star-slough,  s.    [STAR-JELLY.] 

star-spangled,  a.  Spangled  with  stars;  as,  The 
star-spangled  banner  is  the  national  flag  of  the 
United  States. 

star-spotted,  a.  Spotted  or  studded  with,  or  as 
with  stars. 

"While  evening's  solemn  bird  melodious  weeps, 
Heard  by  star-spotted  bays,  beneath  the  steeps." 
Wordsworth:  Descriptive  Sketches. 

star-stone,  «.    [STAR-SAPPHIRE.] 

star -tail,  s. 

Ornith, :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Phaethon 
(q.  v.). 

"On-account  of  its  shrill  cry,  the  sailors  call  it  the 
Boatswain-bird.  They  also  call  it  by  the  name  of  star- 
tail,  on  account  of  the  long  projecting  tail  feathers." — 
Wood:  Illus.  Kat.  Hist.,  ii.  756. 

star-thistle,  s. 
Botany : 

1.  Centaurea    calcitrapa,  a    European    biennial 
plant,  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  with  interruptedly 

Einnatifid   leaves,   long    spines,  and    rose-purplo 
owers.    It  is  rare.    [JERSEY  STAR-THISTLE.] 

2.  Centaurea  solstitialis. 


boll,    b6y;     p6ut,    Jowl;     oat,     jell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenoplion,     e?lst.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  sbus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


star-wheel 

star-wheel,  s. 

Horology.:  A  wheel  having  radial  projections, 
which  engage  with  a  pin  on  the  hour-wheel,  em- 
ployed in  repeating  clocks.  Also  used  in  meters 
and  registers. 

star  12),  shtarr,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  starrum,  from 
Heb.  sh*>tar=a  deed,  a  contract,  shaiur=to  write.] 
An  ancient  name  for  all  deeds,  leases,  or  obliga- 
tions of  the  Jews,  and  also  for  a  schedule  or  inven- 
tory. 

star,  v.  t.  &  i.    [STAB  (!),«.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  set  or  adorn  with  stars  or  bright  radiating 
bodies ;  to  bespangle. 

"Like  a  sable  curtain  starr'd  with  gold." 

Young:  NigM  Thoughts,  ii.  663. 

2.  To  make  a  radiating  crack  or  flaw  in ;  as,  to 
star  a  mirror.    ( Colloq. ) 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  shine  as  a  star ;  to  be  brilliant  or  prominent. 

"  Such  bis  fell  glances  as  the  fatal  light 
Of  starring  comets  that  look  kingdoms  dead." 

Crashato. 

2.  To  shine  above  others,  as  a  theatrical  or  musi- 
cal performer;  to  appear  as  an  actor,  &c.,  in  the 
provinces  among  inferior  players.    (Theat.  slang.) 

II.  Billiards:  To  buy  an  additional  life  at  pool. 
[STAR  (!),«.,  II.  3.J 

star  -blind,  a.  [A.  S.  stare-blind ;  Dut.  ster-blind ; 
Dan.  starblind;  Ger.  staarblind;  Dan.  steer,  Ger. 
«taar=cataract,  glaucoma.}  Purblind ;  seeing  ob- 
scurely, as  from  cataract ;  blinking. 

star' -board,  *star-boord,  *stere-bourde, 
*stere-burde,  «.  &  a.  [A.  S.  sted(wrd=the  steer- 
bord,  from  ste6r=a  rudder,  and  6ord=a  board,  the 
steersman  standing  on  the  right  side  to  steer ;  Dut. 
stuurboord,  from  sruur=helm,  and  6oord=board, 
border;  Icel.  sf/drnftord/ii^starboard,  from  stjdrn 
^steerage,  and  bordh= board,  side  of  a  ship;  Dan. 
styrbord,  from  sfyr=steerage,  and  6ord=board ;  Sw. 
styrbord.} 

A.  As  substantive : 

Naut. :  The  right-hand  side  of  a  vessel,  looking 
from  aft  forward;  in  contradistinction  to  port, 
which  was  formerly  called  larboard. 

"The  Kapunda  heeled  overtosfarfroard." — London  Echo. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  a  vessel,  looking  from  aft  forward ;  as,  the 
starboard  quarter,  the  starboard  tack,  <fec. 

star  -b5ard,  v.  t.  &  i.    [STAEBOAED,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

Naut.:  To  turn  or  put  to  the  right  or  starboard 
side  of  a  vessel ;  as,  to  starboard  the  helm. 

B.  Intransitive: 

Naut. :  To  turn  or  put  the  helm  to  the  right  or 
starboard  side  of  a  vessel. 

"Whether  the  steamer  starboarded." — London  Dafly 
Telegraph. 

starch,  'starche,  s.  &  a.  [A  weakened  form  of 
stark  (q.  v.),  as  bench  from  A.  S.  benc,  arch  from  Fr. 
arc,  &c.;GeT.stdrke=(l)  strength,  (2)  starch,  from 
sfarfc=strong.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally  and  Technically : 

(1)  Chem.:  (C^HaoOw)".   Amylum.   Fecnla.   One 
of  the  most  important  and  widely  diffused  sub- 
stances in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  being  found  in 
greater  or  less  quantity  in  almost  every  plant.    To 
prepare  it,  the  root  or  seed  is  finely  ground,  so  as  to 
break  tnecell-membranes,stirredup  with  water,  and 
the  milky  liquid,  after  passing  through  a  fine  sieve, 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  when  the  starch 
settles  to  the  bottom  of  thevessel.    Itis  a  glittering 
white  powder,  soft  to  the  touch,  tasteless  and  insol- 
uble in  cold  water.    Specific  gravity,  1-505  at  19'. 
Under  the  microscope  it  is  found  to  consist  of  gran- 
ules varying  in  size,  according  to  the  plant  from 
which  it  is  obtained,  from  '002  to  -185  millimeter  in 
diameter.    The  grannie  consists  of  a  thin  envelope 
or  series  of  envelopes,  having  the  composition  of 
cellulose,  and  inclosing  the  true  starch  matter  or 
granulose.    In  water  heated  to  more  than  40%  the 
granules   swell,    burst    the    integument,    and   the 
granulose  diffusing  through  the  liquid  makes  the 
mass  appear  like  a  solution.    On  cooling,  if  too 
much  water  has  not  been  used,  it  becomes  a  trans- 
parent or  semi-transparent  jelly,  and  dries  to  a  hard 
mass.    Sulphuric  acid  and  diastase  change  it  into 
dextrose,  maltose,  or  dextrine,  according  to  the 
temperature  and  the  agent  employed.    Heated  to 
160*,  starch  is  converted  into  dextrin.     The  most 
characteristic  reaction  for  starch  is  the  deep  blue 
color  which  it  gives  with  iodine. 

(2)  Bot.ttPhysioL:  Starch  is  deposited  in  vegeta- 
ble cells.  Starch  grains  are  stored  up  as  reserve  food 
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material  in  bulbs,  rhizomes,  tubers,  the  cellular 
parts  of  endogenous  stems,  seeds,  &c.  It  is  starch 
which  makes  the  grains  of  cereals  and  the  seeds  of 
leguminous  plants  so  nutritive. 

2.  Figuratively:  A  stiff,  formal  manner;  formal- 
ity, starchedness,  primness;  as,  to  take  all  the 
starch  out  of  a  person. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Stiff,  precise,  starched,  prim,  for- 
mal. 

"Phillips  came  forth  as  starch  as  a  Quaker." 

fluckittuhamfthire:  Election  ofLaureat. 

starch-corn,  s. 

Bot. :  Triticum  spelta. 

starch-hyacinth, ». 

Bot. :  Muscari  racemosum. 

starch-sugar,  s.    [GLUCOSE.] 

stargh,  t-.  *.    [STABCH,  «.] 

1.  To  stiffen  with  starch. 

2.  To  make  stiff  and  heavy  with  starch. 

"These  Manchester  goods  .  .  .  are  of  fiber  heavily 
starched."— Field,  Oct.  S,  1885. 

starched,  a.    [Eng.  starch ;  -ed.] 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  Stiffened,  stiff,  stark. 

"  Wide  he  star'd  and  starched  hair  did  stand." 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  vii. 

2.  Stiffened  with  starch. 

"Who?  This  in  the  starched  beard?" — Ben  Jonson1 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor,  iv.  4. 

II.  Fig.:  Formal,  stiff,  precise,  starchy. 

"Does  the  Gospel  any  where  prescribe  a  starched 
squeezed  countenance,  a  stiff  formal  gait,  or  a  singular, 
ity  of  manners  ?  " — Swift. 

*star§h-ed-neS8,  subst.  [Eng.  starched:  -ness.], 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  starched ;  stiffness  in 
manners;  formality,  preciseness. 

"Chancing  to  smile  at  the  moor's  deportment,  as  not 
answering  to  the  starchedness  of  his  own  nation."— L.  Ad- 
dison:  West  Barbary,  p.  106. 

starjh'-er,  subst.  [Eng.  starch;  -er.]  One  who 
starches ;  one  whose  occupation  is  to  starch  linen, 
Ac. 

"  The  taylors,  starchers,  semsters." 

Marston:  Com.  of  What  Yon  Will. 

•starch  -1? ,  adv.  [Eng.  starch,  a. ;  -itf.]  In  a 
starch,  stiff,  or  formal  manner;  stiffly, primlj',  pre- 
cisely. 

"I  might,  with  good  patience  enough,  talk  starchly."— 
Swift:  Letter  In  Sheridan's  Life  (1704). 

'Starch  -ness,  e.  [Eng.  starch,  a.;  •ness.']  Stiff- 
ness, starchedness,  preciseness. 

Star9h'-w8rt,  s.    [Eng.  starch,  s.,  and  wort.'] 

Bot. :  Arum  maculatum.  Named  because  its 
tubers  yielded  the  finest  starch  for  the  ruffs  worn 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  [ARUM.] 

*Star$h'-y\  a.    [Eng.  starch,  a. ;  -#.] 

1.  Consisting  of  starch,  resembling  starch. 

2.  Stiff,  precise,  formal  in  manner,  prim. 

"  Nothing  like  their  starchy  doctors  for  vanity." — 
George  Eliot:  Middlemarch,  ch.  xxii. 

*star  -craft,  s.  [Eng.  star,  s.,  and  craft.}  Astrol- 
ogy. 

"  Under  the  selfsame  aspect  of  the  stars 
(O  falsehood  of  all  starcraft.')  we  were  born." 

Tennyson .-  The  Lover's  Tale,  i. 

stare  i'l>.  «.  [A.  S.  steer,  stceru,stearu;  cogn.  with 
Icel.sfarri,  stari:  Dan.  steer;  8w. stare;  (ier.staar; 
Lat.  sturnus.]  [STARLING.]  A  starling. 

"  A  popinjay,  a  pye,  or  a  stare."— Elyot:  Governour, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  liii. 

stare  (2),  s.     [STABE,  ».]    The  act  of  one  who 
stares ;  a  fixed  look  with  eyes  wide  open. 
"With  a  dull  and  stupid  stare." 

Churchill:  The  Ghost,  iv. 

Stare  (3),  *Starr,  s.    [Ger.  starr=  rigid.] 

Bot . :  Various  coarse  seaside  grasses  and  sedges ; 
spec.,  Pitamma  arenaria,  Carex  arenaria,  and  C. 
vulgaris. 

stare,  *star-yn,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  starian= to  stare ; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  stara,  stira;  Sw.  stirra;  Dan. 
stirre ;  Ger.  ttierta.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  look  with  eyes  fixed  and  wide  open ;  to  gaze 
earnestly,  as  in  admiration,  wonder,  surprise,  stu- 
pidity, horror,  fright,  impudence,  or  the  like ;  to  fix 
an  earnest  gaze  upon  some  object. 

"Wild  stared  the  Minstrel's  eyes  of  flame." 

Scott:  Glenflnlas. 

2.  To  stand  out  stiffly ;  to   stand  on  end ;  to  be 
stiff,  to  bristle. 

"  [Thou]  makest  my  hair  to  stare." 

Shakeap.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 


starkly 

II.  Art:  To  stand  out  with  undue  prominence. 
Used  of  any  feature  or  bit  of  color  in  a  picture  that 
claims  attention  when  it  should  subserve  the  gen- 
eral effect. 

B.  Trans.:  To  look  earnestly  or  fixedly  at:  to 
gaze  at  with  a  bold  or  vacant  expression ;  to  affect 
or  influence  by  staring,  as  to  drive  away  or  abash* 
(Followed  by  out  of.) 

"A  bear  ...  as  I  approached  with  my  present, 
threw  his  eyes  in  my  way  and  stared  me  out  of  my  resolu- 
tion."— Addison:  Guardian. 

*T  For  the  difference  between  tostare  and  fo  {/"/><>. 
see  GAPE. 

TT  To  stare  in  the  face:  To  be  evident  before  the 
eyes ;  to  be  clear  and  obvious.  (Lit.  <&J\g.) 

"  This  terrible  object  stares  our  speculative  inquirer  irt 
the  face." — Bulingbruke:  The  O<-c<ixi<nt'il  Writer. 

Stare-cat, .s.  A  contemptuous  appellation  fora 
woman  who  is  always  gazing  at  or  prying  into  her 
neighbor's  affairs. 

*star-ee  ,  subst.  [Eng.  star(e);  -ee.~\  A  person, 
stared  at. 

"I  as  starer,  and  she  as  staree." — Miss  Edgeu-oHh: 
Belinda,  ch.  iii. 

Star -er,  s.  [English  stare,  v. ;  •er.']  One  who 
stares. 

"A.  starer  is  not  usually  a  person  to  be  convinced  by  the 
reason  of  the  thing." — Steele:  Spectator,  No.  20. 

*starfe,  pret.  of  v.    [STARVE.] 
*star '-fftl,  *star  -f  till,  a  .[English  star;  -ful(/).} 
Starry.    (Sylvester:  Vocation,®®.) 
star  -gaz-er,  starre-gas-er,  s.   [Eng.  star  (l), 

s.,  and  gazer.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who    gazes  at  the  stars;  a 
contemptuous  name  for  an  astrologer,  and  some- 
times for  an  astronomer;  a  visionary. 

"Let  now  the  astrologers,  the  starreaasers,  and  prog- 
nosticatours  stand  vp."— Isa.  ilvii.  13.  (1583. ) 

2.  Ichthy.  (pi.):  The  group  Uranoscopina  (q.  v.). 
star -gaz  Ing,  «.  &a.    [English  s«ar(l),s.,  and 

gazing.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  observing  or 
studying  the  stars  j  astrology. 

B.  As  adj. :  Looking  at,  observing,  or  admiring 
the  stars.    (Swift:  Elegy  on  Partridge.) 

*star-l-er,  s.  [Eng.  star  (1),  s.,-jer.]  An  astron- 
omer. 

"Without  any  maner  of  nicite  of  starieres  im.icina- 
cion." — Chaucer:  Testament  of  Loue,  bk.  iii. 

star  -Ing,  pi-,  par.,  a.  &  adv.    [STAEE,  r.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Gazing    fixedly    and    earnestly    with    widely 
opened  eyes. 

2.  Standing  stiffly  up ;  standing  on  end ;  bristling. 

3.  Very  bright,  glaring,  dazzling ;  as,  staring  col- 
ors. 

C.  As  adv. :  Staringly. 

"Stark,  staring  mad." — Dryden:  Persius,  sat.  v. 
star  -Ing-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  staring;  -ly.]  In  a  star- 
ing manner ;  with  fixed  or  wild  look, 
•stark,  v.  t.    [STARK,  a.]    To  stiffen. 

"  If  horror  have  not  stark' a  your  limbs." 

Taylor:  St.  Clement's  Eve,  v.  5. 

stark,  *starke,  adj.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  stearc;  cogn. 
with  Dutch  sterk;  Icel.  sterfcr,'  Dan.  stcerk;  Sw.  & 
Ger.  stark.'] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Stiff,  rigid,  as  in  death. 

"  Many  a  nobleman  lies  stark  and  stiff." 

Shakesp..  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  v.  3. 

2.  Stout,  strong,  powerful. 

"  Counted  was  bait h  wight  and  stark." 

Burns:  Elegy, 
*3.  Entire,  full,  perfect,  absolute. 

"Consider  the  stark  security 
The  commonwealth  is  in  now." 

Pen  Jonson:  Catiline,  i.  L 

4.  Mere,  gross,  downright,  pure. 

"He  is  a  starke  heretike." — Sir  T.  More:   Works,  p.  381. 
*5.  Naked. 

"  I  stripped  and  dressed  myself,  for  .  .  .  there  was  no* 
harm  in  my  being  stark." — Walpole:  Letters,  iv.  25. 

B.  As  adverb :  Wholly,  absolutely,  entirely,  com- 
pletely, purely. 

"The  courtiers  who  attended  him,  ten  or  twelve  in 
number,  were  stark  naked." — JUacatilay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xxiv. 

'Stark  -en,  v.  t.  [English  stark;  -en.]  To  make- 
stiff  ;  to  stiffen.  (Taylor:  Edwinthe  Fair,  iv.  4.) 

•stark-lf,  adv.  [English  stark;  -ly.j  Stiffly, 
strongly. 

"When  it  lies  starkly  in  the  traveller's  bones." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     -we,    we't,     he're,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    p<5t, 
or.     we're,     wolS     work.     wh6,     s6n;     mote,     cub,     cttre,    unite,    ctSr,    rflle,    full;     try,     Syrian.     83,    a  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


starkness 

*stark  ness,  *starke-nesse, s.  [English stark ; 
-n*ss.J  Stiffness,  rigidity. 

"The  stiffnesse  and  stdrknrsfit'  of  the  times."— 7*.  Hol- 
land: /'///if/,  bk.  xxxi.,  ch.  x. 

Star  -kjf-Iteg,  subst.pl.  [Named  from  tlio  Rov. 
Samuel  Starky,  rector  of  ('harlinch,  England,  to 
whom  Prim-f  \v;is  curate  in  1840.]  [PRINCEITES.] 

star  -less,   *ster  lesse,  *sterre  les,  a.    [Eng. 

tttar  (1),   s. ;  -less.]    Destitute  of  stars;  having  no 
stars  visible;  not  starlight. 

"Dark,  waste,  and  wild,  under  the  frown  of  night 
st'trli'ss  expos'd."  Miltnn:  P.  L.,  ill.  425. 

*star  -let,  s.  [Eng.  star  (1),  s. ;  dimin.  suff.  -let.} 
A  little  star. 

star  light  (gh  silent),  *  Starr-light,  *.  &  a, 
[Eng.  star  (1),  s.,  and  light,  s.] 

A.  As  subst.:  The  light  emitted  by,  or  proceeding 
from,  the  stars. 

"Dark  in  comparison,  when  this  was  done, 
An  moon  or  starlight  to  meridian  nun." 

Byrom:  A  Memorial  Abstract. 

B.  Aft  adj. :  Lighted  by  the  stars,  or  by  the  stars 

only ;  starlit. 

"  Owls,  that  mark  the  setting  sun,  declare 
A  starlight  evening  and  a  morning  fair." 

Dryden:   V  trail;  Georgic  i.  548. 

Star  -like,  a.    [Eng.  star  (1),  s.,  and  like.} 

1.  Resembling  a  star;  radiated  like  a  star;  stel- 
lated. 

"The  nightshade  tree  rises  witli  a  wooden  stem,  green- 
leaved,  and  has  starlike  flowers." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  Bright,  lustrous,  illustrious,  luminous. 

"With  starlike  virtue  in  its  place  may  shine  ; 
Shedding  benignant  influence." 

Wordsworth .•  Recluse. 

star -ling  (1),  *ster-lyng,  s.    [A  dimin.  from 

stare  (1),  s.  (q.  v.)1 

Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of 
the  genus  Sturnus  (q.  v.},  sometimes  extended  to 
the  whole  family  [STURNID^E],  but  specifically 
applied  to  Sturnus  vutgaris,  the  Common  Starling, 
abundant  in  most  parts  of  tho  continent  of  Europe, 
frequently  visiting  northern  Africa  in  its  winter 
migrations.  Tho  male  is  about  eight  inches  long, 
general  color  of  the  plumage  black,  glossed  with 
blue  and  purple,  the  feathers,  except  those  of  the 
head  and  fore-neck,  having  a  triangular  white  spot 
on  the  tip.  The  female  is  very  similar,  but  has  the 
feathers  tipped  with  broader  spots,  those  on  the 
upper  parts  being  light  brown.  The  eggs  are  from 
four  to  six  in  number,  light  blue  in  color,  and  are 
deposited  in  some  hole  orcreviceon  a  scanty  lining. 
Starlings  feed  on  snails,  worms,  and  insects ;  they 
are  gregarious,  uniting  in  large  flocks,  and  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  allother  birds  by  their 
whirling  method  of  flight.  They  become  exceed- 
ingly familiar  in  confinement,  and  display  great 
imitative  powers,  learning  to  whistle  tunes  and  to 
articulate  words  and  phrases  with  great  distinct- 
ness. 

starling-like  birds,  s.  pi. 

Ornith.:  The  sub-order  Sturniformes  (q,  v.). 

star'-llng  (2),  ster'-llng,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

ffydr.  Eng. :  An  inclosure  consisting  of  piles 
driven  closely  together  into  the  bed  of  a  river, 
and  secured  by  horizontal  pieces  at  the  top.  The 
apace  between  tho  rows  of  piling,  being  filled  with 
gravel  or  stone,  forms  an  effectual  protection  for 
the  foundation  of  u  pier. 

star  -ling,  a.  &s.    [STEELING,  a.] 

star  -lit,  a.  [Eng.  star  (1),  s.,  and  lit.'}  Lighted 
by  the  stars ;  starlight. 

star'  ost,  s.  [Polish.]  A  Polish  nobleman  pos- 
sessed of  a  castle  or  domain  called  a  Starosty 
(q.  v.). 

Star  -O*s-tf ,  subst.  [Polish.]  A  name  given  in 
Poland  to  a  castle  or  domain  conferred  on  a  noble- 
man for  life. 

starred,  sterred,  adj.    [Eng.  star  (l),  s. ; -ed.] 

1.  Studded  or  decorated  with  stars;  bespangled. 

2.  Set  in  a  constellation. 

"  Or  that  starred  Ethiop  queen  that  strove 
To  set  her  beauty's  praise  above 
The  sea-nymphs,  und  their  powers  offended." 
Milton:  II  Penseroso,  19. 

3.  Influenced  by  the  stars.     (Usually  in  composi- 
tion, as  ill-starred.) 

"Starred  most  unluckily." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV. ,  Pt.  I.,  i.  3. 

4.  Having  a  radiating  crack  or  flaw  ;  as,  a  mirror 
is  starred. 

*star  -rl-fy,  *star -rjf-f y,  v.  t.    [English atar; 
i  connect. ;  suff.  ~fy.]    To  mark  with  a  star. 
"His  forehead   starry fl' tl." 

Sylvester.-  Handie-Crafts,  413. 

star -rl-n§ss,  subst.  [Eng.  starry;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  starry. 
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star   r^,  *star-rie,  a.    [Eng.   star  (1),  s. ;  -#.] 

1.  Abounding  with    stars;    studded    or    adorned 
with  stars. 

"At  once  the  four  spread  out  their  xtari'y  wings." 

Mitttm:  I1.  L.,vi.    827. 

2.  Consisting  of  or  procoodiiiK  from  stars  ;  stellar, 
stella  ry. 

:t.  Shining  like  stars  ;  bright,  brilliant. 

"The  peacock  sends  his  heavenly  dye*, 
His  ruiubowH  und  his  Httirry  eyes." 
t'owper.-  Mm.  Montague's  Feather  Jiang  ings. 

*4.  Connected  with  tho  stars.     (Byron.) 
5.  Having  rays  radiating  liko  those  of  a  star; 
shaped  like  a  star  ;  stellate,  stelliform. 
starry  puff-ball,  s. 

Hot.:  Tho  genus  Oeaster  or  Geastrnm  (q.  v.). 
*star -shine,  s.    [Eng.  star,  s.,  aud  shine.}    The 
light  of  the  stars. 

"  Neither  noontide  nor  starshine  .     .     . 
Might  pierce  the  regal  tenement." 

Browning:  Paracelsus,  iv. 

Start,  *Sterte  (pa.  t.  *stirte,  *storte,  *sturte, 
started),  t».  i.  <fc  t.  [Cf.  Dut.  storten  =  to  precipi- 
tate, to  plunge,  to  rush ;  Dan.  styrte=to  fall,  to 
hurl;  Sw.  stOrta=t»  cast  down,  to  ruin;  CJer.  stur- 
zen=to  hurl,  to  precipitate,  to  ruin;  Low  Ger. 
steerten=to  nee.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  sudden  and  spasmodic  movement ;  to 
move  suddenly  and  spasmodically,  as  with  a 
twitch  ;  to  make  a  sudden  and  involuntary  move- 
ment with  the  body,  as  in  surprise,  fear,  pain,  or 
other  feeling  or  emotion. 

"Starting  is  both  an  apprehension  of  the  thing  feared 
(and,  in  that  kind,  it  is  a  motion  of  shrinking);  and 
likewise  an  inquisition,  in  the  beginning,  what  the 
matter  should  be  (and  in  that  kind  it  is  a  motion  of 
erection);  and  therefore,  when  a  man  would  listen  sud- 
denly to  anything,  he  starteth:  for  the  starting  is  an 
erection  of  the  spirits  to  attend.*'— liacon:  .Vaf.  History, 
§713. 

*2.  To  shrink,  to  wince. 

"With  trial  fire  touch  me  his  finger  end; 
If  he  be  chaste,  the  flaraewill  back  descend, 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain;  but,  if  he  start, 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart." 

Shakesp,:  Merry  Wives,  v.  5. 

3.  To  move  suddenly ;  to  rise  and  move  abruptly ; 
to  make  a  sudden  or  unexpected  change  of  place ; 
to  spring  from  a  place  or  position 

"From  her  betumbled  couch  she  starteth." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,037. 

4.  To  set  out ;  to  commence  a  course,  as  a  race,  a 
journey,  or  the  like;  to  begin  or  enter  upon  any 
career,  enterprise,  or  pursuit;  as,  to  start  in  a  race, 
tostartin  business,  &c. 

5.  To  be  moved  from  a  fixed  position ;  to  lose 
hold ;  to  be  dislocated. 

"  You  must  look  to  see  another  plank  in  the  State-vessel 
start  ere  long."—  Southey:  Letters,  iv.  65. 

6.  To  change  condition  at  once ;  to  make  a  sud- 
den or  instantaneous  change. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language:  ^ 

1.  To   cause  to  start;    to  disturb  suddenly;   to 
startle. 

"  Direness  familiar  to  my  slaught'rous  thoughts, 
Cannot  once  start  me."        Stiakeep..-  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

2.  To  cause  to  start  9r  move  suddenly  from  con- 
cealment ;  to  cause  to  rise  and  fleo  or  fly. 

"  The  blood  more  stirs 
To  rouse  a  lion  than  to  start  a  hare." 

Shakes?.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  3. 

*3.  To  produce  to  view  suddenly ;  to  raise  or  con- 
jure up. 

"  Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Caesar." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  C'cesar,  i.  2. 

4.  To  move  suddenly  from  its  place;  to  cause  to 
lose  its  hold ;  to  dislocate. 

"One,  by  a  fall  in  wrestling,  started  the  end  of  the 
clavicle  from  the  sternon."— Wiseman.-  Suruery. 

5.  To  give  the  signal  to  for  beginning  a  race;  to 
act  as  a  starter  to ;  as,  to  start  competitors. 

6.  To  bring  forward ;  to  raise,  to  allege. 

"  What  exception  can  possibly  be  started  against  this 
stating?  " — Hammond. 

I.  To  invent  or  discover ;  to  originate. 

"The  sensual  men  agree  in  pursuit  of  every  pleasure 
they  can  start. "—Temple. 

8.  To  set  in  motion  ;  to  set  agoing;  as,  to  start  an 
engine. 

9.  To  begin,  to  commence ;  to  put  in  operation. 

"  Starting  a  loan-office,  and  calling  himself  Blytbe."— 
Victoria  Magazine,  Nov.,  1886,  p.  33. 

II.  Naut.:  To  empty,  as  liquor   from   a  cask;  to 
pour  out. 

^T  (1)  To  start  after :  To  set  out  in  pursuit  of;  to 
follow. 


starting-bar 


(2)  To  staff  afiftiiiKt :  To  set  up  as  a  candidate  in 
opposition  to ;  tooppose. 

(3)  To  start  an  anchor: 

Naut.:  To  make  it  lose  its  hold  (if  the  ground. 

(4)  To  start  a  tuck  (or  a  sheet) : 
Naut.:  To  slack  it  off  a  little. 

(5)  To  start  for:  To  sot  out  for;  to  become  a  can- 
didate or  competitor  for. 

(6)  To  start  up:  To  rise  suddenly,  as  from  a  soat 
or  couch;  to  come  suddenly  into  notice  or  import- 
ance. 

start  (1),  *stert  (1),  s.    [START,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  A    sudden,    involuntary     motion,    twitch,    or 
spring,  caused  by  surprise,  fear,  pain,  or  the  like. 

"  The  fright  awakened  Arcite  with  a  start." 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  555. 

'J.  A  sudden  voluntary  movement,  or  change  of 
place  or  position, 

U.  A  quick  movement,  as  the  recoil  of  an  elastic 
body;  a  shoot  or  spring. 

"In  strings,  the  more  they  are  wound  up  and  strained, 
and  thereby  give  a  more  quick  start  back,  the  more  treble 
is  the  sound." — Bacon:  ffat.  Hist. 

*4.  A  bursting  forth  ;  a  sally. 

"  Several  starts  of  fancy,  off-hand,  look  well  enough;  but 
bring  them  to  the  test,  and  there  is  nothing  in  'em."— 
V  Estrange:  Fable*. 

5.  A   sudden   fit;  a    spasmodic  effort;  a  sudden, 
action  followed  by  intermission. 

"She  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  2. 

6.  A  sudden  beginning  of  action  or  motion ;  a  sud- 
den rousing  to  action ;  tho    setting  of  something; 
agoing. 

"How  much  had  I  to  do  to  calm  his  rage! 
Now  fear  I  this  will  give  it  start  again." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

7.  First  motion   from  a  place;   first  motion  in  a 
race  or  the  like ;  the  act  of  setting  out ;  outset. 

"The  eager  dogs  upon  the  start  do  draw." 

Draytun;  Polynlbion,  s.  23. 

8.  A  starting-post. 

"  Capital 'vantage  ground  for  spectators,  especially  if 
the  start  and  finish  and  the  club  rafts  be  placed  at  the 
west  end."— Field,  Feb.  19,  1887. 

II.  Hydraul.:  One  of  tho  partitions  which  deter- 
mine the  form  of  the  bucket  in  an  over-shot  wheel. 

!1  To  get  (or  have)  the  start:  To  be  beforehand; 
to  gain  the  advantage  in  a  similar  undertaking;  to 
get  ahead.  (Followed  by  of.) 

"She  might  have  forsaken  him  if  he  had  not  got  the 
start  of  her."— Dryden.-  ViruiVs  jEneid.  (Dedic.) 

start  (2)  *stert  (2),  *.  [A.  S.  steort=a  tail ;  IceL 
sterti;  O.  Dut.steert;  Dut.stert;  Low  Ger.  steerd? 
Ger.  stenz;  Dan.  afierf;  Svr.stjert.'] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  tail ;  the  tail  of  an  animal. 

2.  Something  resembling  a  tail,  as  tho  handle  of 
a  plow.    (Prov.) 

II.  Mining:  The  lever  of  a  crab  or  gin,  to  which 
the  horse  is  attached. 
Start  -Sr,  s.    [Eng.  start,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  sets  out  or  starts  on  a  race,  a  journey,, 
or  tho  like. 

"If  I  had  been  asked  to  make  out  a  list  of  probable- 
fttarters,  I  should  certainly  have  included  all  those 
mentioned."—  Referee,  April  17,  1887. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  sets  persons  or  things 
in  motion ;  specif.,  a  person  who  gives  thesignal  for 
the  beginning  of  a  race;  an  apparatus  for  giving" 
an  initial  motion  to  a  machine,  especially  such  as- 
may  bo  at  rest  on  a  dead  center. 

"Only  u  couple  of  the  twenty-one  colored  on  the  card*. 
faced  the  starter."—  Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

*3.  A  dog  that  rouses  game. 

"  There  were  two  varieties  of  this  kind,  the  first  used  in- 
hawking,  to  spring  the  game,  which  are  the  same  with, 
our  starters." — Pennant:  British  Zoijlogy;  The  Dog. 

*4.  One  who  shrinks  from  his  purpose;  one  who* 
suddenly  moves  or  suggests  a  question  or  an  objec- 
tion. - 

"He shall  not  look  us  long,  we  are  no  starters. 
Down  with  the  foresail  too,  we'll  spoon  before  her." 
Beaum.  &  Ftet.:  Double  Marriage,  ii.  1. 

*Start  -ftil,  a.  [Eng.  start  (!),«.;  -ful(l).']  Apt 
to  start;  skittish. 

"Where  dost  thou  delight  to  dwell? 
With  maids  of  honor,  atartfitl  virgin?" 

Woleott:  Peter  Pindar,  p.  174. 

*start  -f til-ness,  s.  [Eng.  startful;  -ness.']  The* 
quality  or  state  of  being  startful;  skittishnoss ;. 
aptness  to  start 

start  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [START,  v.] 
starting-bar,  *. 

Steam-eng. :  A  hand-lever  for  starting  the  valve- 
gear  of  a  steam-engine. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pli  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  slian.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -giou  =  zhiin.     -tious.     -clous,     -sious    -  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


starting-bolt 
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starting-bolt,  s.    Adrift-bolt  (q.  v.). 

*starting-hole,  subst.  A  loophole,  an  evasion,  a 
subterfuge. 

"What  starting-hole  canst  thou  now  find  out?"  — 
-Shakesp.:  Hvnry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

starting-place,  s.  A  place  at  which  a  start  or 
beginning  is  made ;  a  starting-point.  (Dentiam.) 

Starting-point,  *.  The  point  from  which  any- 
thing starts;  a  point  of  departure. 

Starting-post,  a.  A  post,  stake,  barrier,  &c., 
from  which  competitors  start  in  a  race. 

starting-price,  s. 

Racing:  The  odds  on  or  against  a  horse  at  the 
time  of  starting. 

"A  little  jade  of  a  mare  whose  stnrti tig-price  had  been 
16  to  1,  took  the  lead  and  held  it."—  Saturday  Review,  Nov. 
26, 1882,  p.  702. 

IF  Used  also  adjectively. 

"Making  stay  -  Bt  -  home  starting-price  bookmakers 
smart."—  Referee,  April  17,  1887. 

starting-valve,  s. 

Steam-eng.:  A  small  valve  used  in  starting  the 
main  valves  of  large  steam-engines  when  setting 
the  engine  to  work. 

starting- wheel,  s. 

Steam-engin.:  A  wheel  operating  the  valves  in 
starting  the  engine. 

*Start  -Ing-ljf,  adr.  [Ens.  starting;  -ly.]  By 
sudden  fits ;  by  fits  and  starts ;  spasmodically, 
abruptly. 

"Why  do  you  speak  so  startinfflyf" 

tihakesp..-  Othello,  iii.  4. 

*Start -Ish,  a.  [English  start,  v. ;  -ish.]  Apt  to 
start;  skittish,  shy.  ^Said  of  horses.) 

star  -tie,  ster-tle,  stir- tie,  r.  *'.  &  t.  [A  frequent, 
from  start,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Intransitive ; 

*1.  To  move  spasmodically  or  abruptly ;  to  start. 

"  The  startling  horeew  plunged  and  flung." 

Scott;  Lord  oftlte  Isles,  v.  31. 

2.  To  run,  as  cattle  stung  by  the  gad-fly. 
"  Or  by  Madrid  he  takes  the  route    .    .    . 
Or  down  Italian  vista  startles." 

Iturii.1:  Two  Doys. 

B.  Transitive ; 

1.  To  cause  to  start;  to  excite  by  sudden  alarm, 
'Surprise,  or  the  like ;  to  alarm,  to  shock,  to  fright. 

"The  supposition  at  least.'that  niureU  do  sometimes 
-assume  bodies,  need  not  startle  ue:"  —  Locke:  Human 
Vnderst.,  bk.  it,  ch.,  xiiii. 

*2.  To  deter,  to  move ;  to  cause  to  deviate. 

"  His  known  affections  to  the  kin^'n  service,  from  which 
it  was  not  possible  to  remove  or  startle  him." — Clarendon; 
•Civil  War. 

*star  -tie,  «.  [STARTLE,  v.]  A  start,  a  fright;  a 
.sudden  motion  or  shock  caused  by  an  unexpected 
^larm,  surprise,  or  the  like. 

Start  -ling,  pr.  par.  &.  a.    [STARTLE,  r.J 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (Sco  the  verb.) 

B.  Asadj.:  Impressing  suddenly  with  fear  or  sur- 
prise ;  strongly  exciting  or  surprising. 

"  It  may  now  perhaps  be  u  startling  thought,  that  they 
»re  just  upon  the  edge  of  eternity."— Gilpin:  Sermons, 
vol.  iii.,  ser.  22. 

start  -llng-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  starting;  -ly.~\  In  a 
startling  manner  so  as  to  startle. 

"Whirling  with  startingly  sharp  twists  down  a  steep 
zigzag." — Eng.  Illtistr.  Mag.,  Aug.,  1884,  p.  697. 

*Start'-lIsh,  a.  [English  startl(e) ;  -ish.]  Apt  to 
start;  startish,  shy,  skittish. 

*8tart-up,  *Stert'-fip,  «.&  a.  [English  start,  v., 
and  up.] 

A.  Ax  substantive; 

1.  One  who  suddenly  comes  Into  notice  or  import- 
ance ;  an  upstart. 

"That  young  startup  hath  all  the  glory  of  my  over- 
throw."— Shaken?..-  Much  Ado  about  ftotHtuff,  i.  3. 

2.  A  kind  of  rustic  shoo  with  a  high  top  or  half 
gaiter. 

"Fie  upon't,  what  a  thread's  here  !  a  poor  cobler's  wife 
\Vonld  make  ;i  finer  to  wew  u  clown's  rent  startup." 

Ford:  Picture,  v.  1. 

B.  Asadj.  Suddenly  corning  into  notice  or  import- 
ance; upstart. 

"Father  Falconara's  startup  son." — Walpole.-  Castle  of 
•Otranto,  ch.  iv. 

Star-va  -tion,  ttulmt.  [English  ntarv(c) ;  -afion.] 
According  to  Horace  VValpolo  ( Letters,  ii.  396)  it 
-was  first  used  by  Mr.  Dundas,  afterward  Viscount 
Melville,  in  a  debate  on  American  affairs  in  1775, 
And  in  consequence  he  obtained  the  nickname  of 
-Starvation  Dundas.]  The  state  of  starving  or  of 
being  starved ;  extreme  suffering  from  cold  or  the 
TV  ant  of  food. 


starve,  *sterve  (pa.  t.  *»tarf,  starved),  v.i.&t. 
[A.  S.  xteorfan  (pa.  t.  stearfj  pa.  par.  storfcn)  —  to 
die;  sterfan=to  kill;  cogn.  with  Dut.  sterven  (pa.  t. 
stierf,  storf,  pa.  par.  gestorven) ;  (jer.  sterben  (pa.  t. 
starb)  pa.  par.  yestorben.] 

A.  Intransitif  •: 

*1.  To  die,  to  porish. 

"He  that  tttfirftor  our  redmnption." 

OtaMMrj  c.  r,  4,988. 

2.  To  perish  with,  or  suffer  extremely  from  hun- 
ger; to  suffer  extreme  want ;  to  bo  very  indigent. 

"But,  said  the  Pharisee,  if  you  tell  your  poor  father 
you  intended  to  dedicate  your  money  to  holy  use?,  you 
may  let  him  stctrre." — Qilpfn:  Serninnx,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  6. 

3.  To  perish  or  die  with  cold;  to  suffer  extreme 
cold.     (Eng.  Prov.) 

"  Have  I  seen  the  naked  starve  for  cold, 
While  avarice  my  charity  controlled  ?  " 

Sandys;  Paraphrase. 

*4.  To  be  hard  put  to  it,  through  want  of  any- 
thing. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  kill  or  distress  with  hunger;   to  distress  or 
subdue  with  famine. 

"  I  am  starved  for  meat.'' 

Shttkeep.:  Taming  of  the.  Shrew,  iv.  8. 

2.  To  kill,  afflict,  or  destroy  with  cold. 
"The  air  hath  starved  the  roses  in  her  cheeks." 

Shakenp.;  Two  Gentlemen,  iv.  4. 

3.  To  destroy  by  want  or  deprivation  of  anything. 

4.  To  deprive  of  force  or  vigor ;  to  paralyze. 

"  The  powers  of  their  minds  are  starred  by  disuse,  and 
have  lost  that  reach  and  strength  which  nature  fitted 
them  to  receive."— Locke. 

starve-acre,  s. 

Bot.:  Ranunculus  arvcnsis.  So  called  from  its 
impoverishing  the  soil,  or  indicating  that  the  laud 
is  poor.  (Britten  rf1  Holland.) 

starved,  pa. par.  &  «.    [STARVE.  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.;  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

Bot. :  Less  perfectly  developed  than  is  xisual  with 
plants  of  the  same  family,  as  the  lower  scales  of  a 
cyperaceous  plant,  which  produce  no  flowers. 

starve'-llng,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  starve;  dimin.  suff. 
•ling.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Hungry,  lean;  pining  with  want. 
"And  starveliny  famine  comes  of  large  expense." 

Up.  Hall.  Satires,  ii.  1. 

B.  As  sttbst.:  An  animal  or  plant  thin,  lean,  and 
weak  through  want  of  nutriment. 

"  But  there  are.  apart  from  this  predatory  class,  plenty 
of  deserving  starvelings,  who  might  honestly  be  relieved." 
— London  Observer. 

*Star -ward,  arfj.  [English  star  (1),  s.; -ward.] 
Pointing  or  reaching  toward  the  stars  or  sky. 

"I  clomb  thy  stnrwarrl  peak  not  long  ago." 

Htnrkie;  Lays  of  Highlands,  #c.,  p.  92, 

star  -wxirt,  «.    [Eng.  star  (1),  s.,  and  wort.] 

1.  Botany  : 

(1)  Singular:  A  popular  najme  far  («.)  The  cenus 
Stellaria,  (b)  Aster  tripvlium,  (c)  Helontas  dioica. 
(Britten  &  Holland.) 

(2)  PI.:  The  Callitrichacesp  f_q.  v.}. 

2.  Entomol.:   A  European    night-moth,   Cucullia 
asteris. 

Stas  -Is,  «.  1  Greek -.stasis— n  placing,  a  setting,  a 
standing.]  [STATIC.] 

Pathol. :  Stagnation  of  the  blood  or  other  fluid  in 
a  vessel  of  the  body,  from  the  cessation  or  slow- 
ness of  its  movement. 

StaSS  -furt-lte,si//>sf.  [After  Staswfurt. Prussia, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).\ 

Min.:  Named  in  the  belief  that  it  was  a  hydrous 
boracite  (q.  v.)  .but  since  shown  to  contain  chloride 
of  magnesia,  which  is  very  deliquescent.  Is  a  mas- 
sive boracite. 

*stat-al,  a.  [Enff.  staff?) ;  -a/.]  Of  or  relating 
to  a  state,  as  distinguished  from  the  general  govern- 
ment. 

s  tat  -ant,  a.    [Lat.  «/o=to  stand.]    [Pos£.] 

*sta-tar  -i-an,  ft.  [Latin  statarius=^ stationary; 
sto—to  stand.]  Steady,  well-disciplined. 

"A  detachment  of  your  »tatarian  soldiers  to  escort  him 
into  the  regions  of  physiology  and  pathology."— Search: 
Liijht  irf  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xziii. 

*sta  tar'-I  an  ly*,  adv.  [Eng.  statarian;  ~ly.] 
In  a  statarian  manner. 

"Your  skirmishing  parties  .  .  .  nhull  never  drive 
my  atatarin-iita  disciplined  battfilion  from  its  ground."  — 
Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xiii. 

*sta'-tar-jf,  a.    [Lat.  statarius.]    Fixed,  settled. 

"The  set  and  slatary  times  of  ]>nrin^  of  nuilH,  and  cut- 
ting of  hair,  is  thought  by  many  u  point  of  considera- 
tion."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxi. 


State,  *stat,  s.&o.  [O.Fr.estat  (French  ttat)  = 
estate,  ca.so,  nature,  from  Lat.  statum,  accusative  of 
s£a/tts=condition.  from  statum,  suporlat.  of  sto=to 
stand;  Sp.  &  Port,  extado;  Ital.  stato.  State  and 
estate  are  doublets.! 

A.  AH  substantive: 

1.  Condition  as  determined  by  circumstances  of 
any  kind:  the  condition  or  circumstances  of  any 
being  or  thing  at  any  given  time ;  position. 

"  I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state." 

Shnkexp.:  Sonnet  29. 

2.  Rank,  condition,  standing,  quality. 

"Had  he  matched  according  to  his  state.1' 

Shakfsp.'  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  2. 

*3.  A  seat  or  chair  of  dignity ;  a  throne. 
"  This  chair  shall  be  my  state,  this  dagger  my  scepter.'* 
—Shake.sp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

*4.  A  canopy ;  a  covering  of  state. 
5.  Royal  or  gorgeous  pomp;  splendor;   appear- 
ance of  greatness. 

"  High  on  a  throne  of  royal  Rtate" 

JHttmj  P.  L.,  ii.  1. 

*6.  Dignity  of  deportment. 

"  With  what  great  state  he  heard  their  embassy." 

Shake-sp..-  Henry  V.,  ii.  4. 

*7.  A  person  of  high  rank.  (Milton:  P.  L.,  ii. 
387.) 

*8.  Estate,  possession. 

"Strong  was  their  plot, 
Their  states  far  off,  and  they  of  wary  wit." 

Daniel.     (Toefet.) 

9.  Any  body  of  men  constituting  a  community  of 
a  particular  character  in  virtue  of  certain  politi- 
cal privileges,  who  partake  either  directly  or  by 
representation  in  the  government  of  their  country ; 
an  estate ;  as,  The  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and 
the  Commons  are  the  states  (or   estates)  of   the 
realm  in  Great  Britain. 

10.  (PI.):  The  legislative  body  in  the  island  of 
Jersey.    It  consists  of  fifty-five  persona,  including 
the  Bailiff  of  the  island,  who  is  ex  offlcio  president. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  has  a  power  of  veto,  and 
the  States  may  not  be  convened  without  his  con- 
sent.   Guernsey  has  an  analogous  body,  the  Delib- 
erative States,  and  a  more  popular  assembly,  the 
Elective  States.    In  both  islands  the  States  deal 
only  with  questions  of  internal  administration. 

"The  StateK  of  Jersey  on  Monday  passed  a  measure  to 
enable  landlords  to  evict  refractory  tenants."— Rej/xolfi*1 
Newspaper,  Feb.  13,  1887. 

^[  States-General :  The  bodies  that  constitute  the 
legislature  of  a  country,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
assemblies  of  provinces;  specifically,  the  name 
given  to  the  legislative  assemblies  of  France  before 
the  revolution  of  1789,  and  to  those  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

11.  A  whole  people  united  into  a  body  politic;  a 
civil  and  self-governing  community.     (Often  with 
the.) 

"  Our  state  thinks  not  so."— Shakesp.:  Coriolanun,  iv.  3. 

12.  The  power  wielded  by  the  government  of  a 
country;  the  civil  power,  often  as  contrasted  with 
ecclesiastical. 

"The  same  criminal  may  be  absolved  by  the  church, 
and  condemned  by  the  *tate;  absolved  or  pardoned  by 
the  tttnte,  yet  censured  by  the  church." — Lesley. 

13.  One  of  the  commonwealths  or  bodies  politic 
which  together  go  to  compose  a  federal  republic, 
and  which  stand  in  certain  specified  relations  with 
the  central  or  national  Governmentj  and,  as  re- 
gards internal  affairs,  arc  mpreor  less  independent ; 
as,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

1[  The  erection  of  the  constituent  members  of  the 
American  Union  into  their  present  status  and  recip- 
rocal relations  may  be  saia  properly  to  havn  begun 
with  the  formal  ratification  of  the  tirstConstitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  order  of  which,  by  states, 
is  given  below.  Prior  to  this  action  on  their  part, 
the  colonies  had  occupied  simply  the  position  of  a 
congeries  of  provinces  banded  together  for  mutual 
defense,  and  having  no  other  organic  union  than  a 
common  legislative  body  composed  of  delegates 
sent  from  each  colony,  which  delegates  might  be 
withheld  and  all  connection  with  the  general  body 
dissolved  by  the  independent  action  of  any  one  of 
the  commonwealths  composing  it.  The  first  to  en- 
ter the  sisterhood  of  states  by  ratifying  the  Consti- 
tution was  Delaware,  which,  on  December  7,  1787. 
unanimously  voted  its  adoption;  then  followed 
Pennsylvania,  December  12, 1787,  vote 46 to 23;  New 
Jersey,  December  18,  1787,  unanimously;  Georgia, 
January  2f  1788,  unanimously;  Connecticut,  Janu- 
ary 9, 1788,  vote  1^8  to  40;  Massachusetts,  February 
6.  1788,  vote  187  to  168;  Maryland,  April  28,  1788,  vote 
63  to  12 ;  South  Carolina,  May  23, 1788,  vote  149  to  73; 
New  Hampshire,  June  21,  1788,  vote  57  to  46;  Vir- 
ginia, Juno,  1788,  voto89  to  79;  New  York,  July  26, 
1788,  vote  HO  to  28;  North  Carolina,  November  21, 
J 789,  vote  193  to  75;  Rhode  Island,  May  29, 1790,  vote 
34  to  32.  It  will  thus  bo  seen  that  Delaware  is  really 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,     p5t. 
or,     wore,     WQlf,     work,     who,     sou;     mute,     cub,     ciire.     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     <B  =  e;     ey      a.     qu  =  kw. 


state-ball 

the  oldest  state  in  the  Union  while  Kliodo  Island  is 
the  yonntjest.  After  the  ratification  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  entrance  into  statehood  by  the  thir- 
teen original  parties  to  the  contract,  the  other 
members  of  the  Union  were  admitted  by  act  of  Con- 
gress,  upon  their  own  petition  and  authority  in 
the  following  order: 

Missouri Aug.  10,1821 


Alabama Dec.  14,  1819 

\rkansus June  15.  1H3') 

California Sept.  9,  1860 

Colorado Aug,  1,  1876 

Florida March  3,  1815 

Idaho JulyS.  1890 

Illinois Dec.  3,  1818 

Indiana Dec.  11,  1816 

Iowa  ...Dec.  28,  1846 

Kansas Ian.  29,  1861 

...Junel,  1192 


Montana  ........  Nov.  8,  1889 

Nebraska  .....  March  1,  1867 

Nevada  .........  Oct.  SI,  1864 

North  Dakota.  .  .No?.  2,  1889 
Ohio  ........  \  .Jan.  19,  1803 

Oregon  ........  Feb.  14,  1&19 


South  Dakota. 


.Nov.  2,  18H9 
June  1,  1796 


Tennessee. . 

Texan 

Vermont March  4,  1791 


, 
Dec.  29,  1845 


, 

Washington. .  .Nov.  11,  1KH9 
West  Virginia. June  19,  1868 

Wisconsin May  29,  1848 

Wyoming July  10,  1889 


Kentucky  . . 

Louisiana April  3Q,  1812 

Maine Marcli  18,  1820 

Michigan .Ian.  26,  1837 

Minnesota May  11,  1858 

Mississippi Dec.  10,  1817 

Utah  has  become  the  forty-fifth  state.  The  con- 
stitution was  set  for  ratification  at  the  November- 
election  in  1895.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  civil 
war,  for  a  time  the  seceding  states  were  deprived 
of  statehood,  and  were  subjected  to  military  or  ter- 
ritorial rule.  Gradually,  however,  a  reconstruction 
of  the  organic  government  of  the  states  was  accom- 
plisbed,  and  they  were  readmitted  into  full  fellow- 
ship in  the  galaxy  of  states.  The  government  of 
each  state  is  an  autonomy,  and  each  is  the  supreme 
judge  of  its  own  laws,  except  so  far  as  affected  by 
the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
superior  power  of  which  is  granted  expressly  in  the 
compact  of  union.  The  chief  executive  is  a  gov- 
ernor elected  by  the  people  for  terms  of  varying 
length.  The  legislative  body  is  composed  of  two 
houses,  an  upper  and  lower,  also  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple; while  the  judiciary  is  selected  by  varying 
methods,  in  some  states  being  elected  directly  by 
the  people,  in  others  by  the  legislature,  and  in  still 
others  appointed  (in  some  instances)  by  the  gov- 
ernor. Each-state  has  in  the  national  congress  two 
senators  and  a  number  of  representatives  in  the 
lower  house  based  on  the  population  of  the  state. 
The  following  table  shows  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion at  different  periods,  and  also  the  number  of 
representatives  to  which  each  state  is  entitled.  In 
presidential  elections  each  state  is  entitled  to  select 
as  many  presidential  electors  as  it  has  national 
representatives  and  senators  combined.  This  table 
thus  shows  at  a  glance  the  representation  and 
electoral  vote  of  each  state : 

Ratio  of  representation  in  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives: 

178»    to    1793    provided  by  C.  8.  Constitution 30,000 

1793     "     1803    based  on  the  O.  8.  Census  of..  1790    33,000 
1803     "     1813        "       "     "        "  "        " 

1818     "     1823        "        " 

182S     "     1833        "        " 

1833     "     1843        '  "        " 

184S     "     1863        

18SS     "     1863        "        "     "        

186S     "     1873        "        "     "        "  "       " 

1873     "     1883        '  " 

1883     "     1893        "        "     "        " 

1893     "     1903        "        "     "        


. 

33,000 
85,000 
40,000 
47,700 
70,680 


1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 

1840  , 
I860  93,420 
I860  127,881 
1870  131,425 
1880  151,912 
1890  173,901 

Electoral  vote  and  number  of  congressional  repre- 
sentatives of  each  state  : 


Alabama 

Arkansas .     .   . 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut . . . 

Delaware 

Florida , 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MammchuBettw 

Michigan 

Minnesota. . . . 

Mi»*isHippi... 

Montana 


II 


STATF.H. 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

N.  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

N.  Carolina.... 

N.Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode  Island.. 

8.  Carolina 

8.  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. .  . 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming  

Utah 


£•- 
£•3 


*14.  A  republic,  as  opposed  to  a  monarchy. 

*15.  Stationary  point  or  condition  ;  crisis,  height ; 
point,  as  that  of  maturity  between  growth  ami 
decline,  or  as  that  of  crisis  between  the  increase 
and  the  abating  of  a  disease. 
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*16.  That  which  is  stated  or  expressed  in  words  or 
(inures:  a  statement:  a  document  containing  a 
statement. 

"He  put  on  his  spectacles  and  sate  down  to  examine 
Mr.  Owen's  state*."—  Scott:  Itob  Kotl,  ch.  Iliv. 

B.  As  adject  ire: 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  belonging  to  the  community 
or  body  politic ;  public. 

2.  Used  on  or  intended  for  occasions  of  state  or 
ceremony ;  as,  a  state  carriage. 

*:i.  Stately.     (Spenser:  Sliep.  Cat.;  Sept.) 
If  For  the  difference  between  state  and  situation, 
see  SITUATION. 

state-ball,  subst.  A  ball  given  by  a  sovereign  or 
viceroy. 

State-barge,  s.  A  royal  barge ;  a  barge  used  on 
occasions  of  state. 

State-bed,  s.  An  elaborately-carved  or  decorated 
bed. 

State-carriage,  subst.  The  carriage  used  by  a 
sovereign,  prince,  or  any  public  official  on  occasions 
of  state. 

state-craft,  subst.  The  art  of  conducting  state 
affairs ;  state-management,  statesmanship. 

"He  had  gained  two  kingdoms  by  state-craft,  and  a 
third  by  conquest."—  .Vacaulay:  Hist.  Enu.,  ch.  zx. 

state-criminal,  *.  One  who  commits  an  offense 
against  the  state  ;  a  political  offender. 

state-house, «.  The  building  in  which  the  legis- 
lature of  a  state  holds  its  sittings ;  the  capitol  of  a 
state. 

state-monger,  s.  One  who  dabbles  or  is  versed 
in  state  affairs. 

state-paper,  s.  A  paper  or  document  relating  to 
the  interests  or  government  of  a  state. 

state-prison,  s.  A  prison  or  jail  in  which  state- 
criminals  are  confined.  In  this  country,  the  name 
given  to  a  public  prison  or  penitentiary. 

state-prisoner,  *.  A  state-criminal ;  a  political 
•  offender. 

state-room,  •-•- 

1.  A  magnificent  room  in  a  palace  or  great  house. 

2.  A  small  cabin,  usually  for  two  persons,  and 
elegantly  fitted  up,  on  a  steamer. 

3.  An  apartment  in  a  sleeping-car  or  steamboat. 

State-sword,  s.  A  sword  used  on  state  occa- 
sions, being  borne  before  the  sovereign  by  a  person 
of  high  rank.  Called  also  a  Sword  of  State.  (Eng.) 

state-trial,  s.  A  trial  for  a  political  offense,  as 
treason. 

States-General,  «.  pi.    [STATE,  «.,  10.  IT.] 

states-rights,  subst.  The  reserved  rights  of  the 
states  of  the  Union. 

state,  v.  t.    [STATE,  s."\ 

*1.  To  set,  to  settle,  to  fix,  to  establish.  [STATED.] 
(Pope :  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  107.) 

2.  To  express  or  declare  the  particulars  of ;  to  set 
down  in  detail  or  in  gross ;  to  make  known  specific- 
ally; to  represent  all  the  circumstances  of;  to 
declare  fully  in  words ;  to  narrate,  to  recite. 

"Many  other  inconveniences  there  are  consequent  to 
this  stating  of  this  question."— Hammond:  Works,  i.  462. 

<fT  To  state  it :  To  assume  state  or  dignity ;  to  act 
or  behave  one's  self  pompously. 

"  Wolsey  began  to  state  it  at  York  as  high  as  ever."— 
Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  V.  ii.  4. 

stat    ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [STATE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Settled;   regular;  occurring  at  regular  inter- 
vals; not  occasional. 

"  Men  should  assemble  at  stated  intervals  for  the  public 
worship  of  God." — Bp.  Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  21. 

2.  Fixed,  established,  settled ;  as,  a  stated  salary. 
*Stat  '-8d-iy,  adv.  •  [Eng.  stated;  -ly.~]    At  stated 

or  settled  times ;  at  certain  intervals ;  regularly. 

"Statedly  use  the  opportunities  it  gives  you."—  Seeker: 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  If. 

•state  -f ul,  a.  [Eng.  state,  s.;  -/«*(!)•]  Full  of 
state ;  stately. 

•state -lSss,  «.  [Eng.  state,  s. ;  -less.~]  Devoid 
of  state;  without  state  or  pomp. 

'state  -II  If,  adv.  [English  stately ;  -(».]  In  a 
stately  manner. 

"  How  can  he  well  satisfy  himself  to  dwell  statelllut"— 
Barrow;  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  21. 

state  -11-ness,  *state-li-nesse,  *state-ly-ness, 
subst.  [Eng.  stately;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  stately ;  loftiness  of  mien  or  manner ;  dig- 
nity, majestic  appearance. 

"In  beautie  and  fttatelinesse  of  building  .  .  .  there 
was  not  any  other  in  the  realme  comparable."— Holinshed: 
Richard  II.  (an.  1381). 


statice 

state'-l? ,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  state ;  -ly.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  August,  Kranil,  noble;  having  a  noble  or  dig- 
nilkMl  appearance. 

"  Now  is  the  ttutelu  column  broke." 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.    (Introd.) 

2.  Elevated  or  dignified  in  sentiment ;  magisterial. 
"He  maintains  majesty  in  the  midst  ot  plainness,  and 

is  stately  without  ambition."— Dri/ilett.     (Toild.) 

»B.  As  adv. :  In  a  stately  manner ;  statelily,  loft- 
ily.   (Milton:  1J.  L.,  v.  201.) 
state  -ment,  s.    [Eng.  state,  v. ;  -nwjif.] 

1.  The  act  of  stating,  declaring,  reciting,  or  pre- 
senting verbally  or  on  paper. 

2.  That  which  is  stated,  declared,  or  recited ;  the- 
embodiment  in  language  of  facts  or  opinions ;  a 
narrative,  a  declaration,  a  recital. 

stat-?r  (1),  s.  [Eng.  siat(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who- 
states. 

••sta'-tSr  (2),s.    LGr.] 

Xinnis.:  The  name  of  certain  coins  current  in 
ancient  Greece  and  Macedonia.  The  gold  stater  of 
Athens  was 
worth  about 
$3.89;  the  silver 
stater  about 
86  cents,  and 
the  Macedo- 
nian gold  sta- 
ter $5.11. 
states -man, 
subst.  [English 
states,  and  Macedonian  Stater. 

man.] 

1.  One  who  is  versed  in  the  arts  of  government; 
one  eminent  for  political  ability ;  a  politician. 

"The  word  statesmen,  is  of  great  latitude,  sometime* 
signifying  such  who  are  able  to  manage  offices  of  state, 
though  never  actually  called  thereunto."  —  Fuller: 
Worthies,  ch.  vi. 

2.  One  employed   in  the    administration  of  the 
affairs  of  government. 

"It  is  a  weakness  which  attends  high  and  low;  the 
statesman  who  holds  the  helm,  as  well  as  the  peasant  who- 
guides  the  plough." — South. 

3.  A  small  landholder,  as  in  Cumberland.   (fVoi'.> 
states'-man-like,  a.    [Eng.  statesman;  -like,] 

1.  Worthy  of  or  becoming  a  statesman. 

"This  great  land  question  should  be  dealt  within  a- 
statesmanlike  manner."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Having  the  manner  or  experience  of  a  states- 
man. 

States  -man  1?,  adv.  [Eng.  statesman:  -ly.~\  \n 
a  statesmanlike  manner;  in  a  manner  befitting  a 
statesman ;  like  a  statesman. 

States'-man-shlp,  «.  [Eng.  statesman;  -ship.] 
The  qualifications  or  occupation  of  a  statesman ; 
political  skill  or  experience. 

"A  perfect  connoisseur  in  statesmanship." 

Churchill:  Candidate. 

•states  wp  man,  s.  [Eng.  state,  and  woman.] 
A  woman  who  meddles  in  public  affairs. 

"  [8he  may]  be  stateswoman,  know  all  the  news." — Sen 
Jonson :  Silent  Woman,  ii.  1. 

stat  -Ic,  *stat  -Ick,  a.  &  «.  [Gr.  statikos=at  a 
standstill,  from  s(afos=placed,  standing,  from  sta-,, 
root  of  histemi=to  stand.] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  STATICAL  (q.  v.). 

B.  Assubst. :  [STATICS.] 

Stat  -Ic-al,  a.    [Eng.  static ;  -al.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  bodies  at  rest  or  in  equilibrium. 

2.  Acting  by  mere  weight,  without  producing  mo- 
tion ;  as,  statical  pressure. 

statical-electricity, «.  [FEICTIONAL-ELECTRIC- 
ITV.] 

statical-figure,  s. 

Physics:  The  figure  which  results  from  the  equi- 
librium of  forces;  as,  the  statical  figure  of  the 
earth.  (Lyell.) 

stat -Ic-al-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  statical;  -ly.~\  In  a 
statical  manner;  according  to  statics. 

stat'-I-96,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  statike=an  astrin- 
gent herb,  probably  Armeria  maritima.] 

Bot. :  Sea-lavender ;  the  typical  genus  of  Staticesp 
(q.  v.).  Perennial  herbs,  with  radical  leaves,  and 
unilateral  spikes  on  apanicledscape;  calyx  funnel- 
shaped,  plaited,  dry,  and  membranous:  petals 
united  at  the  base,  bearing  the  stamens ;  styles  dis- 
tinct, glabrous  ;  stigmas  filiform,  glandular.  Known 
species  fifty  or  sixty,  from  the  sea-shores  in  Western 
Asia  and  other  parts  of  the  north  temperate  zone. 
•S.  caroliniana,  the  Marsh  Rosemary  of  this  coun- 
try, has  narrow,  obovate  leaves  on  long  petioles, 
and  bluish-purple  flowers.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
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powerful  astringents  derived  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  It  has  been  given  with  much  success 
in  Cynanche  maligna,  aphthae  of  the  jaws,  <kc. 
I  APHTHA.] 

stat-1-C.e -a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  static(e) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot, :  A  tribe  of  Plumbaginaceae  having  the  styles 
free. 

stat  -Ics,  s.    [STATIC.] 

Physic*:  That  branch  of  dynamics  which  investi- 
gates the  relations  which  exist  between  forces  in 
equilibrium.  A  body  is  said  to  be  in  equilibrium 
when,  if  two  or  more  forces  act  upon  it  at  the  same 
time,  their  united  effect  is  such  that  no  motion 
ensues.  The  science  of  dynamics  is  divided  into 
kinetics  and  statics,  the  former  treating  of  forces 
considered  as  producing  motion,  the  latter  of  forces 
considered  as  producing  rest.  By  some  authorities 
statics  is  used  in  opposition  to  dynamics,  the  for- 
mer being  the  science  of  equilibrium  or  rest,  the 
latter  of  motion,  and  the  two  together  constituting 
mechanics.  The  two  great  propositions  in  statics 
are  that  of  the  lever  and  that  of  the  composition  of 
forces. 

"John  Wall  IB  placed  the  whole  system  of  statics  on  a 
new  foundation."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

TT  Social  statics:  [SOCIOLOGY.] 

tstat  -I-graph,  tstat '-I-gram,  subst.  [Eng.  stn- 
ti(stic8) ;  guff,  -graph,  -grram.]  Terms  proposed  to 
denote  representations  of  statistics  by  means  of 
lines,  areas,  &c.  (Nature,  Oct.  22, 1885,  p.  597.) 

sta'-tion,  *sta-cHm,  *.  [Fr.  station,  from  Lat. 
^tationem,  accus.  of  8tatio=a.  standing  still,  from 
status,  pa.  par.  of  sfo=to  stand;  Sp.  estacion;  Ital. 
atazione.]  • 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  The  act  or  manner  of  standing;  attitude,  post- 
ure, pose. 

"In  station  like  the  herald  Mercury." 

Shakesp..-  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

*2.  A  state  or  condition  of  standing  or  rest;  a 
standing. 

"His  motion  and  her  station  are  as  one." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii,  3. 

3.  The  spot  or  place  where  a  person  or  thing 
.stands,  especially  the  spot  or  place  where  a  person 
habitually  stands  or  is  posted  to  remain  for  a  time; 
a  post  assigned. 

"Take  up  some  other  station." 

Shakesp.;  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 
*4.  Situation,  position. 

"  The  fie  and  date,  why  love  they  to  remain 
In  middle  station,  and  an  even  plain?" 

Prior:  Solomon,  i.  68. 

5.  Condition  of  life;  social  position;  rank,  state, 
-status. 

"And  yet  my  love  without  ambition  grew, 
I  knew  thy  state,  my  at  at  ion." 

Byron:  Lament  of  Tas so.  v. 

6.  Employment,  occupation,  business;  sphere  or 
•department  of  duty. 

"  We  acquire  new  strength  and  resolution  to  perform 
Clod's  will  in  our  several  stations  the  week  following."— 
kelson.  (Todd.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ecclesiology  and  Church  History: 

(1)  A  name  given  to  the  fast  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,     In  the  Roman  Church  these  were  fasts  of 
devotion,  not  of  precept,  and  the  Wednesday  fast 
died  out,  while  that  on  Friday  became  obligatory, 
about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century. 

(2)  A  church  in  which  a  procession  of  the  clergy 
halts  on  stated  days  to  say  any  stated  prayers. 

(3)  A  stopping-place  in  a  monastic  procession. 
These  are  usually  three :  Before,  (a)  the  dormitory ; 
(6)  the  refectory,  and  (c)  the  west  door  of  the  church. 

(4)  Any  one  of  the  series  of  stopping-places  in  the 
devotion  of  the  Stations  of  the  Cross. 

(5)  (In  Ireland) ;  (See  extract). 

"A  station  in  this  sense  differs  from  a  station  made  to 
any  peculiar  spot  remarkable  for  local  sanctity  .  .  . 
here,  it  simply  means  the  comingof  the  parish  priest  and 
his  curate  to  some  house  in  the  townland,  on  a  day  pub- 
licly announced  from  the  altar  for  that  purpose,  on  the 
preceding  Sabbath.  This  is  done  to  give  those  who  live 
within  the  district  in  which  the  station  is  hejd  an  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  to  their  duty,  as  frequenting  the  ordi- 
nance of  confession  is  emphatically  called." — Carletott: 
Tales  of  Irish  Peasantry;  The  Station. 

2.  Police:  A  place  or  building  where  the  police 
force  of  any  district  has  its  headquarters ;  a  district 
or  branch  police-office. 

3.  Railway:  A  building  or  buildings  erected  for 
the  reception  and  accommodation  of  passengers  and 
freight  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  railway ;  a  place 
at  which  railway  trains  regularly  stop  for  the  set- 
ting down  or  taking  up  of  passengers  or  freight. 
[DEPOT.] 


4.  Shipbuild.:  A  room-and-spaco  staff  (q.  v.i. 
r>.  Survey.:  The  position  of  an  instrument  at  the 
time  of  an  observation. 
6.  Zodlogy  and  Botany : 

(1)  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  locality  whero  any 
plant  grows  or  any  animal  lives.    In -the  case  of 

{>lants,  it  has  reference  to  climate,  soil,  humidity, 
ight,  and  elevation  above  the  sea;  in  that  of  ani- 
mals, it  has  reference  chiefly  to  food,  climate,  and 
elevation.  Thus  some  animals  feed  only  on  certain 
plants,  and  cannot  exist  where  they  are  absent.  The 
station  differs  from  the  habitation  or  habitat  of  the 
plant  or  animal,  which  simply  means  the  country 
of  which  it  is  a  native.  (Lyell:  Princ.  of  Geol., 
ch.  xxxviii.,  xlii.) 

(2)  A  building,  generally  on  the  sea-coast,  fitted 
with  all  appliances  for  the  examination  of  the  ani- 
mals of  the  ad jacent  bay.  gulf,  Ac. ;  as,  the  Grantou 
station,  the  Neapolitan  station,  &c. 

If  ft)  Military  station:  A  place  where  troops  are 
regularly  kept  in  garrison. 

(2)  Navalstation:  A  safe  and  commodious  shel- 
ter or  harbor  for  the  navy  or  mercantile  marine  of 
a  nation,  provided  with  a  dock  and  all  other  requis- 
ites for  the  repair  of  ships. 

(3)  Stations  of  the  Cross  : 

Eccles.  <$;  Church  Hist.:  A  popular  devotion  in 
the  Roman  Church,  consisting  of  visits,  either 
alone  or  in  procession,  to  a  series  of  pictures  or 
images,  each  corresponding  to  some  particular 
stage  in  the  Passion  of  Christ,  and  meditating 
devoutly  thereon.  The  stations  are  to  be  found  in 
nearly  every  church,  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  they  are  frequently  erected  in  the  open  air. 
The  devotion  began  in  the  Franciscan  order,  the 
official  guardians  of  the  Holy  Places  of  the  Latins 
in  Jerusalem,  and  is  intended  to  be  a  pilgrimage  in 
spirit  to  the  scene  of  the  Savior's  sufferings  and 
death.  .Many  indulgences  are  annexed  to  the  Sta- 
tions of  the  Cross.  When  the  stations  are  made  in 
procession,  a  verse  of  the  Stabat  Mater  (q.  v.}  is 
sung  as  the  people  pass  from  one  station  t<*  another. 
Called  also,  Way  of  the  Cross.  There  are  fourteen 
stations :  • 

L  Christ  condemned  by  Pilate;  2.  Christ  receives  His 
cross;  3.  His  firnt  fall;  4.  His  meeting  with  His  mother; 
5.  The  bearing  of -the  cross  by  Simon  of  Cyrene;  6.  Ve- 
ronica wipes  the  face  of  Jesus  with  a  handkerchief;  7.  His 
second  fall;  8.  His  words  to  the  women  of  Jerusalem: 
"Weep  not  for  Me,"  Ac.;  9.  His  third  fall;  10.  He  is 
stripped  of  His  garments;  11.  The  crucifixion;  12.  The 
death  of  Jesus;  13.  The  taking  dowii  from  the  cross;  14. 
The  burial. 

station-bill,  s. 

Naut.:  A  list  containing  the  appointed  posts  of 
the  ship's  company  when  navigating  the  ship, 
station- calendar,  8. 

1.  A  dial-board  at  a  railway-station,  to  indicate 
the  hours  of  startingof  trains  for  given  destinations, 
or  the  time  of  starting  of  the  next  train  for  a  given 
place. 

2.  A  contrivance  by  which  tlianameof  the  station 
they  are  approaching  is  exposed  to  the  view  of 
passengers  in  a  railway-carriage. 

station-Clerk,  «.  A  clerk  employed  at  a  railway- 
station. 

station-house,  s.    A  police-station. 

station-master,  s.  The  official  in  charge  of  a 
station;  specif.,  the  official  in  charge  of  a  railway- 
station. 

station-pointer,  s.  A  circular  plotting  instru- 
ment, having  a  standard  radius  and  two  movable 
ones.  By  laying  off  two  observed  angles  right  and 
left  from  a  central  object;  and  laying  it  over  the 
objects  on  a  chart,  the  position  of  the  observer  is 
indicated. 

station-staff,  .-•. 

Survey.:  An  instrument  for  taking  angles. 

sta  tion,  v.  t.  [STATION,  «.]  To  place,  sot,  or 
post  in  or  at  a  certain  station  ;  to  assign  a  station, 
post,  or  position  to ;  to  appoint  to  the  occupation 
of  a  post,  place,  or  office. 

"  This  youth  had  station'' d  many  a  warlike  band 
Of  horse  and  foot." 

Ifoole.-  Orlando  Furioso,  xxiii. 

*Sta  -tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  station,  s. ;  -aZ.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  station. 

*Sta -tion-ar-l-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  stationary: 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stationary; 
fixity. 

Sta  tion-ar-^,  a.  &  s.  [Fr,  stationnaire,  from 
Lat.  stationarius,  from  statio—a  station  (q.v.) ;  Sp. 
estacionario ;  Ital.  stazionario.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Remaining  or  continuing  in  the  same  station  or 
place;  not  moving,  or  not  appearing  to  move;  fixed, 
stable. 

"No  stationary  steeds 

Cough  their  own  knell."  Cotpper.-  Task,  iv.  147. 


2.  Remaining  in  the  same  condition  or  state; 
neither  progressing  nor  receding;  neither  improv- 
ing nor  getting  worse  ;  standing  still. 

"Though  the  wealth  of  a  country  should  be  very  great, 
yet  if  it  has  been  long  stationary,  we  must  not  expect  to 
find  the  wages  of  labor  very  high  in  it."— Smith.-  Wealth 
of  \ations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

II.  Astron.  (of  a  planet) :  Not  changing  its  rela- 
tive place  in  the  heavens  for  some  days.  This  stage 
occurs  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  planet's 
retrogradation. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  person  or  thing  which  remains  or 
continues  in  the  same  place. 

"Then  they  are  »tatifmarirs  in  their  houses,which  be  in 
the  middle  points  of  the  latitude*,  which  they  call  eclip- 
tics."—p.  Holland;  riinij,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xvi. 

stationary-diseases,  a.  pi. 

Pathol. :  Certain  diseases  which  depend  upon  a 
particular  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  which,  after 
prevailing  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  give  way 
to  others.  (I>unglison.) 

Stationary-engine,  s.  An  engine  permanently 
fixed,  as  distinguished  from  a  locomotive  or  port- 
able engine ;  a  fixed  engine  fordrawingcarriagos  on 
a  railway,  by  means  of  a*  rope  extending  from  the 
station  of  the  engine  along  the  line. 

sta    tion-er,  s.  [Eng.  Ktation;~er.} 

1.  One  who  took  his  station  to  sell  an  article.      If 
applied,  as  it  generally  was,  to  those  connected 
witli  book-selling,  it  included  the  publisher  as  well 
as  the  bookseller. 

"The  right  of  the  printed  copies  (which  the  stationer 
takes  as  his  own  freehold,!,  was  dispersed  in  five  or  six 
several  hands."— Oley:  Pref.  to  Dr.  Jackson's  Works. 

2.  One  who  sells  paper,  pens,   pencil,  ink,    and 
other  articles  connected  with  writing. 

Stationers'  Hall,  s.  The  hall  of  the  Stationers' 
Company  in  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  England* 
[STATIONER.] 

TF  To  enter  at  Stationers'  Hall:  To  register  (a 
published  work)  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers' 
Company.  This  formality  is  necessary  before  com- 
mencing proceedings  in  an  English  court  for 
infringement  of  copyright. 

sta  -tion-er-y\  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  stationer;  -y.] 

A.  As  subst.:  The  articles  retailed  by  stationer*, 
such    as  paper,  pensx  pencils,  ink,  account-books, 
writing  cases,  portfolios,  &c. 

B.  As  adj.:  Belonging  to  or  sold  by  a  stationer; 
as,  stationery  goods. 

stationery-Office,  subst.  A  government  office  iu 
London,  England,  through  the  medium  of  which 
stationery  is  supplied  to  all  other  government! 
offices.  It  also  contracts  for  the  printing  of  reportst 
&c. 

*stat-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  stat(e);  -inn.]  The  art  of 
government;  policy. 

"  Hence  it  is  that  the  enemies  of  God  take  occasion  to 
blaspheme,  and  call  our  religion  statism." — Smith:  Ser- 
mons, vol.  i.,  aer.  4. 

*stat'-Ist  (1),  s.  [Eng.  statistics) ;  -ist.~\  A  stat- 
istician. 

*stat-Ist(2),  s.  [Eng.  stat(e);  -wf.J  A  states- 
man, a  politician ;  one  skilled  in  government. 

"Adorned  with  that  even  mixture  of  fluency  and  grace 
that  are  requested  both  in  a  statist  and  a  courtier." — Mnr- 
mton:  Antiquary,  i.  1. 

sta-tls'-Mc,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  stat(e) ;  -istie.] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  STATISTICAL  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  substantive : 
I.  [STATISTICS.] 
*2.  A  statistician. 

"  You  were  the  best  statistic  in  Europe."—  Southfy,  in 
Memoirs  of  Taylor  of  Norwich,  i.  608. 

sta-tls  -tlc-al,  a.  [Eng. statistic ;-a/.]  Of,relat- 
ing  tot  or  treating  of  statistics. 

"  The  narrow  views  of  cold-hearted  statistical  writers." 
— Knox;  Sermon  28. 

sta-tls'-tlc-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  statistical;  -lyj 
In  a  statistical  manner;  by  means  of  statistics. 

stat-ls-tlc  -ian  (c as sh) ,  s.  [Eng, statistic ;  -ian.] 
One  who  is  versed  in  statistics ;  one  who  collects, 
classifies,  and  arranges  facts,  especially  numerical 
facts,  relating  to  the  condition  of  a  country,  state, 
or  community,  with  respect  to  extentof  population, 
wealth,  social  condition,  <fcc. 

sta-tls  -tics,  s.    [Fr.  statistique.} 

1.  A  collection  of  facts,  arranged  and  classified, 
respecting  the  condition  of  a  people  in  a  state  or 


resources,  &c.,  especially  those  facts  which  can  bo 
stated  in  numbers,  or  tables  of  numbers,  or  in  any 
tabular  and  classified  arrangement. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try;     S?  rian.      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  k* 
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2.  That  department  of   political   science   which       *Sta-tu-mI-na  -tffl,  s.  pi,    [Fom.  pi.   of   Latin 
classifies,  arranges,  and  discusses  statistical  facts,    ttatuminatiw.']     [STATUMIXATE.] 
1  The  Italians  were  the  first  to  recognize  the  im-       Bot. :  The  sixty-first  order  in  tn 


portence  of ^tatistics.    The  earliest^English  work    of  Linnaeus.     Genera,  Ulmus,  Celtis,  Bosoa.    "  :!.  (In  foreign  and  civil  lair):  Any  particular  inn- 

icipal_  law  or  usage,  though  not   resting   for  its 


-on   the    subject    was     Graunt's     Observations  on 
the  Bills  of  Mortality,  published  in  1661.    The  first 


»sta-tu  -ml-nate,  v.  t. 


e  Natural  System    of  a  university. 
.tis,  Bosea.  °  {T~°  *"~-- —  - 

[Lat.  statuminatus,  pa. 


stauridae 

2.  The  act  of   a  corporation,  or  of  its  founder 
intended  as  a  permanent  rule  or  law ;  as.  tknstatute 


«rou  UD-tosuu 
prop  up ,  to  sup 


Jltlo  \JJ    *uifr  lltldl/.    UUUAlauuu    ill    JiHU.        J.I1H    Hist  •         ,      .            .               •                       ,      . 

International    Statistical    Congress   was    held   at  pa.r'°f  *tatummo,   from    statumen 

Brussels  in  1853;  several  others  have  since  taken  "»'»»)=»   prop,  a  support.]    To  wi 

place.  .In  every  civilized  country  the  science  of  port'     (BenJonson:  Aero  Inn,  n.  2.) 

statistics  now  forms  the  basis  of  most  inquiries  re-  Stat'-ure,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  statura=an  upright 

garding  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  no  im-  posture,  stature,  from  utatttm,  sup. of  s(o=to  stand; 

portant  legislation  is  attempted  without  reference,  Sp.  &  Port,  estatura ;  Ital.  statura.] 

direct  or  indirect,  to  the  facts  which  it  tabulates.  1.  The  natural  height  of  an  animal ;  bodily  height    ° 

>r  talluess.    (Generally  used  of  human  bodies.)  'Statute-cap,  s.    A  woolen 


„.../„_    authority  on  judicial  decisions  or  the  practice  of 
'     nations.     (Burrill.) 

4.  A  statute  fair  (q.  v.).     (Prow.  Eng.) 

II  (1)  Statute  of  Frauds :  [FRAUD, -ft  (3).] 

(2)  Statutes  of  Limitation :  [LiMiTATiON.il.] 

statute-book,  s.  A  register  of  the  statutes,  laws, 


stat-ls-tSl -&-$?,  s.    [Eng.  statist(ics) ;  -oioo-y.]    or  ' 
A  discourse  or  treatise  on  statistics. 


*stat -Ive,  a.  [L>at.statiiiis=stationary;stativa 
(cos<ro)  =  a  stationary  (camp),  from  status,  pa.  par. 
otsto—to  stand.]  Pertaining  to  a  fixed  camp  or 
military  posts  or  quarters. 

•stat  -ize,  v.  i.  [Eng.  state ;  -ize.]  To  meddle  in 
state  affairs.  (Adams:  Works,  ii.  16S.) 

stat 
blast 

B 


"  A  man  in  stature,  still  a  boy  in  heart." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  iviii.  258. 
*2.  A  statue. 

"  And  then  before  her  [Diana's]  stature  strait  he  told. 
Devoutly  all  his  whole  petition  there." 

Mirror  for  Magistrates. 


cap,  enjoined  to  bo 

worn  on  holidays  by  an  English  statute  passed  in 
1571. 

"  Better  wits  have  worn  plain  statute-caps." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 
statute-fair,  K.    A  fair  hold  by  regular  legal  ap- 
pointment, as  distinguished  from  one    authorized 


The  Anthropometric  Committee  of  the  British    only  by  use  and  custom.    (Eng.) 


developed  in  some  of  the  PVlyzoa,  and  liberated    and  the  Welsh  last, "being  66'66  inches;   the  Pofy- 
•  death  of  the  parent  organism.    After  a    nesian  tribes,  69*33  inches;  the  Patagonians,  whoso 


after  the 


work  appointed 
r  the  repairs  of 
portions  of  the 


statute-law,  8.     A  law  or   rule  of   action  pre- 


•Stat  -U-a,  8.    [Lat.]    A  statue  (q.  v.) 
"Some  faire  worke  of  statuas  in  the  middest  of  this 
court." — Bacon.-  Essays;  On  Building. 

8tat'-u-ar-jP,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  statuaire—a  statuary, 
a  stone-cutter,  from  Lat.  statuarius,  from  statua= 
a  statue  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  statuaria.] 

A.  -4s  substantive: 

1.  The  art  of  carving  or  sculpturing  statues ;  the 
art  of  modeling  or  carving  figures  representing  per- 
sons, animals,  &c. 

"No  science  or  art  offers  it  s  instruction  and  amusement 
in  so  obvious  A  manner  as  statuary  and  painting."— <?old- 
smith:  The  Bee,  No.  6. 

2.  Statues  collectively. 

3.  One  who  practices  or  professes  the  art  of  carv- 
ing or  making  statues. 

"There  was  not  a  single  English  painter  or  statuary 
whose  name  is  now  remembered."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
en.  iii. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  statuary. 
"Moses  [banished]  both  painting  and  Ae  statuary  art." 

— Hakewell:  Apology,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  v. 

statuary-bronze, ». 

Metall. :  An  alloy  of  copper,  tin,  zinc,  and  lead. 

statuary-marble,  s 

Min.:  A  fine  crystalline  white  limestone  suitable 
for  statuary. 

stat  -ue,  s. 


1.  Arrived  at  full  stature. 

'  How  doth  the  giant  honour  seeme 
Well  statured  in  my  fond  esteeme!" 

J.  Ha.ll:  Poems,  p.  93. 

2,  Conditioned,  circumstanced. 

"  Being  mark'd  alike  in  their  poetical  parts,  living  in 
thesametime,  and  sfafur'dalikeintheir" 
Worthies;  Essex. 


restates."  —  Fuller- 

' 


"  Statute-merchant  [is]  a  bond  acknowledged  before  one 
of  the  clerks  of  the  statutes-merchant,  and  mayor  of  the 
•taple,  a  chief  warden  of  the  citie  of  London,  or  two  mer- 
chants of  the  said  city,  for  that  purpose  assigned;  or 
before  the  mayor,  chief  warden,  or  master  of  other  cities 
or  good  towns,  or  other  sufficient  men  for  that  purpose 
appointed :  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  debtor  and  the 
king,  which  is  of  two  pieces;  the  greater  is  kept  by  the 
said  merchant,  .Ac.,  and  the  less  by  the  said  clerk." — 
Blount. 


2.  Positi6n  of  affairs. 
i  Status  quo.  ^  The  condition  in  which  a  thing  or 


'Statute-staple,  s. 

Old  Eng.  Law:  A  bond  of  record  acknowledged, 


stat -ut-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  statut(e);  -able.] 


and  goods  of  the  debtor  on  non-payment. 


1.  Made  or    introduced   by  statute;    proceeding       " How  much  money  had  proprietors  borrowed  on  mort- 

i.  „«  iu_  i.-j-i-i-rl-  *>     gage,  on  statute-merchant,  on  statute-staple!" — Macaulay: 

Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 


from  an  act  of  the  legislature. 

"They  spend  no  more  time  in  the  university  than  is 
necessary  to  give  them  a  statutable  claim  to  graduation  " 
—  Knox:  Liberal  Education. 


2.  Made  or  being  in  conformity   with    statute; 
standard. 


S-W-t8r-y ,  a.  [Eng.  statut(e);  -ory.'}  Enacted 
by  statute ;  deriving  its  authority  from  statute. 


"All  these  different  statutory  regulations  seem  to  have 
»n    made    with   great    propriety."—  Smith:    Wealth   of 
Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

statutory-exposition,  s. 

-    _   „ „,    j  .,.„.  „„„„„„„.  Law:  An  exposition,  direct  or  indirect,  of   a* 

modeled  income  solid   substance,  as       "The  servant  whom  he  originally  S(a(«(aMi,empowered    ambl8uous  statute  by  one  subsequently  passed. 

statutory-law,  s.    The  same  as  STATUTE-LAW. 
of      statutory-release, s. 


mnrhnh  .  ,  e  servan  wom    e  orgnay  S(a(,,(a,,e 

marble,  bronze,  iron,  clay,  or  in  some  apparently    to  convey  him  and  his."—  Field,  Dec.  19,  1885. 

ol's^fsizeTndrnTh^roun^85'0111101116"^6'       "tat  -ute,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.   statute,  pa. 


"A  stupid  moment  motionless  she  stood: 
So  stands  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world." 

Thomson:  Summer,  1,347. 
*2.  A  picture.    (Massinger.) 

1[  Equestrian  statue :  A  statuein  which  the  figure 
is  represented  as  mounted  on  a  horse, 
statue-like,  a.    Like  a  statue;  still,  motionless. 
"Silent  and  statue-like  stood  Priscilla." 

Longfellow:  Miles  Standish,  viii. 


par. 


Statat<" 


•A.  As  adjective:  Determined,  decreed,  ordained, 
settled. 

"It  is  statute  and  ordaint,  that  gif  ony  ship,  galzeoun, 
or  other  vessel,  happonis  to  brek."— Sea  Law  is  in  Bal- 
four's  Practics,  p.  623. 

1.  A  law  proceeding  from  the  government  of  a 


4  t.ded 

pound  assurance  by  lease  and  release. 


§*8tSf  rwe.  t'.  <.    [STATUE,  «.]    To  form  a  statue    ^^^enactment  of  the  legislature  of  a  state;  a 


,    .   . 
of ;  to  place  as  a  statue. 

"The  whole  man  becomes  as  if  statued  into  stone  and 
earth."— Feltham:  Resolves   pt.  i.,  res  86 
- 


"The  written  laws  of  the  kingdom  are  statutes,  acts,  or 
edicts,  made  by  the  sovereign,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 


staum  rel,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    Stupid. 
"The  staumrel  corky-headed  graceless  gentry, 
Theherryment  and  ruin  of  the  country." 

Burns:  Brigs  of  Ayr. 

staunch  (u  silent),  a.  &  v.    [STANCH,  a.  &  «.] 
•staunch  (u  silent),  s.    [STANCH,  ».] 
Bot. :  Anthyllis  vulneraria.     (Pratt.) 

Sir  George 


_-01),_who  introduced  many 

,'7's,..  ",""!,"""  consent  of  the"  lords  spirituafand  temporal,"and"com"     Plants  into  Britain  from  China.] 

Btat-vied,  a.    [Eng.  statu(e);  -ed.\    Furnished    mons,  in  parliament  assembled.    The  oldest   of  these       Botany:  A  genus    of    Lardizabalacew.    Flowers 

or  ornamented  witn  statues.  ™ ~-  — ' —  '  .   •       • 

•stat 
of  a 

Pap, 

stat 

-fsque.~\  Having  or  partaking 
of  a  statue;  calm,  immobile.  upon   particular   persons,  and   private  concerns;  and  of 

*otSt  „   ;-;„„„„    i«  ,„  11  these  the  judges  are  not  bound  to  take  notice,  unless  they 

Stat-U  -esque  -If  (quo  as  k) ,  adv.     [Eng.  statu-     be  formally  shown  and  pleaded.    Statutes  also  are  said  to 


these  the  judges  are  not  bound  to  take  notice,  unless  they     because  four  of  tile  principal  septa  form  a  CTOSS'  in 


stau -rl-a,  ».    [Gr.  stnuros—a  cross;  so  named 

3CaUfiO  four  of  the  nrinrinal   s«r»* 

tlio  calico.] 


.    bdy;     pfiut,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    £em;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,  ph  =  r 
an.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.    -die,    &c.  =  hel,     del. 


stauro- 
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stay 


visceral  chamber,  and  showing  a  conspicuous  qua- 
ternary arrangement.  Dissepiments  are  present, 
and  there  is  a  central  tabulate  area.  From  the 
Silurian  to  the  Tertiary. 

stau-rd-,  pref.  [Gr.  stauros=a  cross.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  resembling  a  cross ;  having  processes  in 
the  form  of  a  cross. 

stau-r&-ceph  -a-liis,  s.  [Pref.  stauro-,  and  Gr. 
keph.ale=the  head.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Cheiruridse  (q.  v.) .  from  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Silurian,  with  the  general  char- 
acters of  the  type-genus,  but  having  the  frontal 
portion  of  the  glabella  enormously  swollen. 

stau-r&  der  -ma,  subst.  [Prof,  stauro-,  and  Gr. 
<ierma=the  skin.] 

Palceont.:  The  typical  genus  of  Staurodermidee 
(q.  v.).  From  the  Upper  Jurassic. 

stau-r6  der  -ml-dse,  s.pl.    [Mod.  Lat.  stauro- 
derm(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Palceont. :  A  family  of  Hexactinellid  Sponges. 

stau  -r6-llte,  s.    [Pref.  stauro-,  and  Gr.  lithus= 
a  stone ;  Ger.  staurolith.] 
Mineraloqu : 

1.  An  orthorhombic  mineral    occurring   only  in 
crystals,  mostly  in  cruciform  twins  of  two  kinds, 
one  in  which  the  crystals  form  approximately  right 
angles  with  each  other,   and   the  other  in  which 
they  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  60°.    Hard- 
ness 7  to  7'5 ;  specific  gravity,  3'4  to  3'8,  after  puri- 
fying, 3'70  to  3'76 ;  luster,  sub-vitreous ;  color,  dark 
brown  to  black,  sometimes  grayish  ;  translucent  to 
opaque;  fracture,  conchoidal.  Composition:  Silica, 
28'3;    alumina,  51'7;  protoxide  of  iron,  15'8;  mag- 
nesia,  2'5;    water,    1'7=100,   the  discrepancies    in 
the  analyses  being  due  to  impurities.    The  varieties 
are :  (1)  Ordinary ;  (2)  Zinc-staurolite ;  (3)  Mangan- 
ese-staurolite=Nprdmarkite.    Occurs  in  the  schists 
and  gneiss,  occasionally  in  crystals  of  a  tessellated 
structure, :  when  seen  in  transverse  section,  resem- 
bling chiastolite. 

2.  The  same  as  HABMOTOME  (q.  v.).    Named  by 
Kirwan  because  of  its  cruciform  twine. 

staurolite-scliist,  s. 

Petrol.:  A  fine  micaceous  schist  containing  crys- 
tals of  stanrolite  in  various  stages  of  development. 

stau  -rd-pus,  K.  [Pref.  stauro-,  and  Gr.  pous=a 
foot.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Notodontidse.  [LOBSTEB- 
MOTH.] 

Stau'-r6-sc6pe,  s.  [Pref.  stauro-,  and  Gr.  skopeo 
=  to  see.] 

Optics :  A  kind  of  polariscope  invented  by  \  on 
Kobell,  of  Bavaria,  about  1855,  and  particularly 
designed  for  investigating  the  effects  of  polarized 
light  upon  crystals. 

Btau-r&-scSp  -Ic,  stau-rft-scop  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
stauroscop(e) ,'  -ic,  -ical.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  deter- 
mined by  means  of  the  stauroscope. 

"A  complete  stauroscopic  examination." — Rutley:  Study 
of  Rocks  (ed.  2d),  p.  86. 

Stau-r6-sc6p  -Ic-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  stauroscop- 
ical ;  -ly.~\  By  means  of  the  stauroscope. 

"  The  different  crystallographic  systems  may  be  deter- 
mined stauroacopically." — Rutley:  Study  of  Rocks  (ed.  2d), 
p.  84. 

stau'-r6-tlde,  «.    [STAUROLITE.] 

Stau-rot'-y-pofis,  a.  [Pref.  stauro-,  and  Greek 
typos=&  type.] 

Jf in. :  Having  the  marks  or  spots  in  the  form  of 
a  cross. 

stave,  subst.  [From  stave,  dat.,  and  staves,  pi.  of 
staff  (q.  v.).:  cf.  icel.  stafr=a  staff,  a  stave;  Dan. 
stav=a>  staff;  stave=a  stave;  Icel.  stef—a  stave  in 
a  song.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  pole  or  piece  of  wood  of  some  length ;  a  staff . 

"  But  I  must  hasten  downward, 

All  with  my  pilgrim  stave." 

Longfellow:  Whither  f 

2.  Specif.,  one  of  the  strips  (dressed  or  undressed) 
which  compose  the  sides  of  a  cask,  tub,  or  bucket. 

3.  One  of  the  boards  joined  laterally  to  form  a 
hollow  cylinder,  curb  for  a  well  or  shaft,  the  curved 
bed  for  the  intrados  of  an  arch,  &c. 

4.  One  of  the  spars  or  rounds  of  a  rack  to  contain 
hay  in  stables  for.  feeding  horses  ;  of  a  ladder,  of  a 
lantern- wheel,  &c. 

5.  A  stanza,  a  verse,  a  metrical  portion. 

"And  let  us  chant  a  passing  stave 
In  honor  of  that  hero  brave!" 

Wordsujorth:  Rob  Roy's  Grave. 

II.  Music:  A  term  applied  to  the  five  horizontal 
and  parallel  lines  in  music,  upon  which  the  notes 
or  rests  are  written ;  a  staff. 
*[  Great  stave : 

Music :  A  stave  consisting  of  eleven  lines,  formed 
by  the  ordinary  treble  and  bass  staves  connected  by 


a  dotted  line,  on  which  Middle  c  is  writteta.  On  the 
great  stave  the  clefs  never  change  their  places ;  but 
any  consecutive  set  of  five  lines  can  be  selected 


Treble. 


Soprani'. 


Bass. 


Alto. 


Baritone. 


from  it,  the  clef  really  retaining,  though  apparently 
changing,  its  place. 

stave,  v.  1.  <fe  i.    [STAVE,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  break  in  a  stave  or  staves  of ;  to  break  a  hole 
in ;  to  burst.    (Often  with  in.) 

"  The  risk  of  having  our  boats  filled  with  water,  or  even 
staved  to  pieces." — Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch,  i. 

2.  To  push,  as  with  a  staff ;  hence,  to  put  off,  to 
delay,  to  postpone.     (With  off.} 

"Pitman  did  his  utmost  to  stave  o|T  what  looked  like 
impending  defeat/'— Field,  April  4,  1885. 

3.  To  furnish  with  staves  or  rundles. 
"Climbing  too  fast  up  the  evil  staved  ladder  of  ambi- 
tion."— Knolles;  Hist.  Turkes. 

*4.  To  suffer  to  be  lost  or  poured  out  by  staving  a 
cask. 

"The  feared  disorders  that  might  ensue  thereof  have 
been  an  occasion  that  divers  times  all  the  wine  in  the 
city  hath  been  staved." — Sandys:  Travels. 

5.  To  make  firm  by  compression ;  to  shorten  or 
compact,  as  a  heated  rod  or  bar  by  endwise  blows, 
or  as  lead  in  the  socket-joints  of  pipes. 

*B.  Intrans.:  to  fight  with  staves. 

*Tf  To  stave  and  tail:    A  phrase  taken  from  bear- 
baiting  ;  to  stave  was  to  check  the   bear  with   a 
staff,  and  to  tail  was  to  hold  back  the  dog  by  the 
tail ;  hence,  to  cause  a  cessation  or  stoppage. 
"First  Trulla  staved  and  Cerdon  tail'd, 
Until  their  mastiffs  loosed  their  hold." 

Butler.-  Hiutibras,  I.  iii.  133. 

*Staved,  a.  [Perhaps  a  misprint  for  slaved  or 
staled.]  Accustomed,  used. 

"  My  touch  knew  how  to  perform  her  office,  but  by 
touching  unclean  things,  or  by  using  clean  things  un- 
cleanly, that  sense  became  staved  to  all  sensuality." — R. 
Braithwaite:  The  Penitent  Pilgrim,  p.  169. 

Stav  -3r,  s.  [Eng.  stavM  ;  -<•>-.]  A  dashing,  act- 
ive person ;  a  rouser,  a  brick.  (Slang.) 

stav -e"r-w8rt,  R.  [Mid.  Eng.  s«atwr=stagger, 
and  Eng.  wort ;  from  its  being  supposed  to  cure  the 
staggers  in  horses.  (Prior.)] 

Bot.:  Senecio  jacoboea. 

stave?,  s.pl.    [STAFF.] 

tstaves -a-cre  (creaskSr),  'staves. -a-ke"r,  s. 
[Corrupted  from  Lat.  staphisagria  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Bot. :  Delphinium  staphisagria. 

2.  Pharm.:    The  seeds  of   Delphinium  staphisa- 
gria.   Formerly  used  as  a  purgative  for  dogs,  and 
to  destroy  vermin  in  the  head.    Now  sold  as  a  medi- 
cine to  kUl  vermin  in  cattle. 

"  Stavesaker!  that's  good  to  kill  vermin."—  Xarloia:  Dr. 
Faustus. 

stave  -wood,  s.    [Eng.  stave,  s.,  and  wood.'] 

Bot.:  Simaruba  amara. 

stav  -Ing,  «.    [Eng.  stav(e) ;  -ing.] 

1.  A  casing  of  staves  or  planks  which  forms  a  curb 
around  a  turbine  or  similar  water-wheel. 

2.  Forging:  Shortening  or  compacting  a  heated 
rod  or  bar  by  endwise  blows ;  upsetting. 

stav  -Ing,  a.  [STAVING,  «.]  Great,  noteworthy, 
strong. 

staw  v.i.&t.  [Dan.  staae;  Sw.  s<aa=to  stand 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  be  fixed  or  set ;  to  be  stalled  ;  to 
stand  still,  as  a  cart.    (Pron.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  put  to  a  stand ;  to  surfeit,  to  glut, 
to  clog,  to  di»gust.    (Scotch.) 

stay  (1),  *stey-yn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  estayer=to 
prop,  to  shore,  to  stay,  to  underset  (Fr.  flayer),  from 
estaye=a  prop,  a  shore,  a  stay  (Fr.  etai) ,  f rom  O. 
Dut.  itade,  staeye—a  prop,  a  stay.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  prop  up,  to  support,  to  underset. 

"Aaron  «ud  Har  stayed  up  his  hands." — Exodus  xvii.  12. 

2.  To  obstruct,  to  delay,  to  hinder,  to  keep  back. 

"Your  ships  are  stayed  at  Venice." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  IV.  2. 


3.  To  detain  ;  to  cause  to  remain. 

"That  tide  will  stay  rae  longer  than  T  should." 

Shakesp.:  Tirn  d'-itt/'  nK^i  of  Vtninii,  ii.  2. 

4.  To  make  fo  stand;  to  stop;  to  hold  back:  to 
retard,  to  withhold  ;  to  put  off  ;  to  put  an  end  to. 

"Old  men,  npcm  the  verge  of  life, 
Blessed  him  who  stayed  the  civil  strife." 

Xriitt:  Lml ij  of  Hie  Lakr,  v.  2S. 

5.  To  abide  ;  to  undergo,  to  meet,  to  stand. 

"  They  basely  fly,  and  dare  not  stay  the  field.'1 

Shakesp.:   Vriiux  ami  Adonic,  S'.tt. 

6.  To  remain  for  the  purpose  of;  to  wait  for :  l-o 
await  the  time  of ;  to  wait  to  partake  of  or  to  In- 
benefited  by. 

"I  stay  dinner  there." 

s/ink,-*i>.:  Hichard  III.,  iii.  2. 

7.  To  last  during  the  accomplishment  or  comple- 
tion of. 

"Doubts  are  also  entertained  concerning  her  ability  to 
stay  the  course." — London  Ifufli/  Telfijrii/>lt. 

*8.  To  stop  for,  to  care  for,  to  heed. 
"Nor  hedge,  nor  ditch,  nor  hill,  nor  dale  she  staves  " 
SpoKsc,-.-  F.  V.,  IV.  vii.  22. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  remain  or  continue  in  a  place;  to  abide  or 
remain  for  any  indefinite  time. 

"Stay  thon  by  thy  lord." — Shakvip. :  Julius  Cfesar,  v.  5. 

2.  To  delay,  to  tarry,  to  be  long. 

"  Where  is  Kate?  I  slait  too  long  from  her." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

3.  To  make  a  stand ;  not  to  flee ;  to  stand. 

"  Give  them  leave  to  fly  that  will  not  stay." 

Shake*i>.:  Henry  VI,,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  3. 

*4.  To  take  up  one's  position ;  to  stand ;  to  insist. 
"  I  staii  here  on  my  bond." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

*5.  To  stop ;  to  stand  still. 

"  The  glorious  sun  xtityx  in  his  course." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  iii.  1. 

•6.  To  have  an  end ;  to  come  to  an  end ;  to  cease. 
"Here  my  commission  stays." 

Hhakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

7.  To  continue  in  a  state;  to  remain. 

"  The  stain  upon  his  silver  down  will  stay." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrecf,  1,012. 

*8.  To  wait,  to  attend ;  to  forbear  to  act. 

"Would  ye  stay  for  them  from  having  husbands?" — 
lli'iii  i.  13. 

*9.  To  dwell  in  thought  or  speech  ;  to  linger. 

"  I  must  stay  a  little  on  one  action,  which  preferred  the 
relief  of  others  to  the  consideration  of  yonrself." — Di-i,- 
den.  (Toda.) 

*10.  To  wait,  to  attend ;  to  give  attendance. 
(With  on  or  upon.) 

"Worthy  Macbeth,  we  stall  upon  your  leisure." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  S. 

*11.  To  rest,  to  depend. 

"Ye  trust  in  oppression,  and  stay  thereon." — Ixitiah 
zu.  12. 

12.  To  last  in  a  race  or  contest. 

"  He  won  at  Lincoln  .  .  .  and  would  stay  better  thau 
Pizarro." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

stay  (2) ,  v.  t.  &  i.    [STAY  (2),  s.] 
Nautical : 

A.  Trans.:  To   tack;   to   arrange  the  sails  and 
move  the  rudder,  so  as  to  bring  the  ship's  head  to 
the  direction  of  the  wind. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  change  tack ;  to  bo  in  stays,  as  a 
ship. 

Ti  To  staa  a  mast : 

Naut. :  To  incline  it  forward  or  aft,  or  to  one  side, 
by  the  stays  and  back-stays, 
stay  (l),*staye,  «.    [STAY  (1),  «.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  A  support,  a  prop  ;  anything  which  supports. 

"The  Lord  was  my  stay." — Psalm  xviii.  18. 
*2.  A  stop,  a  check,  an  obstacle,  an  obstruction. 

3.  Stand,  stop ;  cessation  of  motion  or  progres- 
sion. 

"  A  base  spirit  has  this  vantage  of  a  brave  one,  it  keep* 
alwayes  at  a  */"//.  nothing  brings  it  down,  not  beating."— 
Beaum.  *  flet. :  King  and  .Vo  King,  iii. 

4.  Continuance  in  a  place  ;  abode  for  any  indefin- 
ite time. 

"Your  stay  with  him   may  not   be    long." — Shakesp.: 
Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 
"5.  A  lingering  or  tarrying ;  delay. 
"No  more  stay:  to-morrow  thou  must  go." — Shakesp.: 
Two  Gentlemen,  i.  3. 

*6.  Continuance  in  a  state  or  condition. 
"  The  conceit  of  this  inconstant  stay." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnerto. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w«t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w3rk,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cfib,    cttre,    unite,     ciSr,     rCle,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


stay-at-home 


*7.  Stato. 

"It  were  good  we  invented  some  politicke  waie 
Our  matters  to  addresse  in  good  orderly  state." 
.YcH1  Custom'1,  i.  1. 

*8.  A  fixed  state;  fixedness,  stability,  perma- 
nence. 

"  Ala«!  what  stay  is  there  in  human  state, 
And  who  can  slum  inevitable  fate?" 

Dryden.    (Todd.) 

*9.  Restraint  of  passion;  prudence,  moderation, 
caution,  steadiness,  sobriety. 

"  With  prudent  stay  he  long  deferr'd 
The  rough  contention."        Philips.  (Todd.) 

•10.  A  hook  or  clasp. 

*11.  A  station  or  fixed  anchorage  for  vessels. 
"Our  ships  lay  anchor' d  close:  nor  needed  we 
Feare  harme  on  any  states." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  x. 

12.  (PL}:  A  corset  (q.v.). 

"Yet  if  you  saw  her  unconfin'd  by  stays!" 

Gail;  The  Toilet. 

<[  In  composition  the  singular  is  always  used,  as 
stoi/lace,  sfaymaker,  &c. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Building:    A  piece  performing  the  office  of  a 
brace,  to  prevent  the  swerving  or  lateral  deviation 
of  the  piece  to  which  it  is  applied. 

2.  Mach,,  &c.;  A  lean-to,  support,   brace-tie,  <fcc., 
as  the  case  may  be, 

3.  Mining:  A  piece  of  wood  used  to  secure  the 
pump  in  au  engine-shaft. 

4.  Steam: 

(1)  A  rod,  bar,  bolt,  or  gusset  in  a  boiler,  to  hold 
two  parts  together  against  the  pressure  of  steam, 
as,  the  tube-stays,  water-space  stays,  &c. 

(2)  One  of  the  sling-rods  connecting  the  locomo- 
tive boiler  to  its  frame. 

(S\  One  of  the  rods  beneath  the  boiler  supporting 
the  inside  bearings  of  the  crank-axle  of  an  English 
locomotive. 

stay-at-home,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  Not  given  to  roam  or  travel. 

"An  indolent,  stay-at-home  man." — Miss  Austen.-  Mans- 
fleld  Park,  ch.  v. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  person  not  fond  of  roaming  or 
traveling. 

"The  quantity  of  admiration  might  make  a  modest 
st(i<i-<tt-home  dizzy  to  contemplate." — Pall  Mail  Gazette, 
Nov.  2,  1883. 

stay-bar,  s. 

1.  Arch*:  The  horizontal  iron  bar  which  extends 
in  one  piece  along  the    top  of  the  mullious  of  a 
traceried  window. 

2.  Steam:  A  stay-rod  (q.  v.). 
stay-bolt,  s. 

Mach.:  A  bolt  connecting  two  plates,  so  as  to 
make  them  mutually  sustaining  against  internal 
pressure. 

stay-busk,  s.    [BUSK  (2) ,  s.,  A.] 

stay-chain,  a. 

Vehicles:  One  of  the  chains  which  connect  the 
ends  of  the  double-tree  with  the  fore-axle,  so  as  to 
limit  the  sway  of  the  former.  In  carriages  straps 
effect  the  same  purpose. 

stay-pile,  s. 

Hydraul.  Eng.:  A  pile  driven  into  a  bank  and 
affording  an  anchor  for  the  main  piles  which  form 
the  face  of  the  quay,  to  which  it  is  connected  by 
land-ties. 

stay-plough,  s. 

Bot.:  The  same  as  REST-HARROW  (q.  v.). 

stay-rod,  s. 

1.  Steam-engine: 

(1)  One  of  the  rods  supporting  the  boiler-plate 
which  forms  the  top  of  the  fire-box,  to  keep  the  top 
from  being  bulged  down  by  the  pressure  of  steam. 

(2)  Any  rod   in    a  steam-boiler   which  connects 
parts  exposed  to  rupture  in  contrary  directions. 

(3)  A   tension-rod  in   the  frame  of   the    marine 
steam-engine. 

2.  Build.:  Any  tie-rod  which  prevents  the  spread- 
ing asunder  of  the  parts  connected. 

stay -wedge,  s. 

Locomotive:  One  of  the  wedges  fitted  to  the  in- 
side bearings  of  the  driving-axles,  to  keep  thorn  in 
their  proper  position  in  the  stays. 

stay  (2),  s.  [A.  S.  stceg;  cogn.  with  Dnt.  stag; 
Icel.,  Dan..  Ger.,  <fc  Sw.  s(ao;  prob.  from  its  being 
used  to  climb  by;  cf.  A.  S.  stceger=&  stair;  Sw. 
ttege  —  a.  ladder.] 

Naut.:  A  strong  rope  which  stiffens  and  supports 
a  mast  in  its  erect  position,  by  connecting  its  nead 
to  some  part  of  the  hull,  or  to  a  part  stayed  from 
the  hull.  The  fore-and-aft  stays  lead  forward  in 
the  vessel's  line  amidships;  the  back  stays  pass 
somewhat  abaft  the  shrouds,  and  are  attached  to 
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the  side  of  the  vessel,  at  the  channels;  the  breast 

and  i-tandmg  stays  lead  from  the  mast-heads  down 
to  the  gunwale  on  each  side.  Spring  stays  are  pre- 
venter stays  to  assist  the  principal  ones.  The  fore- 
and-aft  stays  support  the  staysails  by  means  of 
hanks.  The  stays  are  named  from  the  masts  they 
support;  as,  the  forestay,  foretopmast-stay,  main- 
topmast-stay,  jib  and  flying-jib  stay,  bob-stay,  &c. 
A  jumper-stay  is  a  movable  stay  leading  from  the 
head  of  a  mainmast  to  a  pair  of  eye-bolts  in  the 
dock  close  to  the  after  part  of  the  foro-riggiug. 
The  triatic  stay  is  connectedat  Its  ends  to  the  heads 
of  the  fore  and  main  masts,  and  lias  a  thimble 
spliced  to  its  bight  for  the  suspension  of  the  stay- 
tackle  (q.  v.). 

"When  the  Manila  ship  first  puts  to  sea,  she  takes  on 
board  a  much  greater  quantity  of  water  than  can  be 
stowed  between  decks,  and  the  jnrn  which  contain  it  are 
hung  all  about  the  shrouds  and  stuys,  so  as  to  exhibit  at 
a  distance  a  very  odd  appearance." — Anson;  Voyages,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  x. 

IT  1.  In  stays,  hove  in  stays: 

Naut. :  The  situation  of  a  vessel  when  she  is  stay- 
ing or  going  about  from  one  tack  to  another.    For 
details  see  illustra- 
tion. 

2.  To  miss  stays : 
To  fail  in  tacking. 

3.  To   heave  in 
stays:  To  put  a  ves- 
sel about  by  tacking. 

4.  Slack  in  stays: 
The  situation  of  a 
ship  when  she  works 
slowly  in  stays. 

stay-hole,  s. 

Naut. :  The  grom- 
met  or  hole  in  a  stay- 
sail through  which 
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the  hanks  pass  ;  by 
sail 


Ship  in  Stays. 


the  latter    the 
runs  on  the  stay. 

stay-sail,  s. 

Naut,  :  A  fore-and-aft  sail  supported  by  a  stay  of 
a  vessel. 

"If  caught  suddenly  in  a  squall,  the  stay-sail  can  be 
quickly  lowered."—  Field,  Jan.  30,  1886. 

stay-tackle,  s. 

Naut.:  Tackle  suspended  from  the  triatic  stay, 
and  used  for  hoisting  in  heavy  butts  of  water, 
freight,  boats,  blubber,  <fcc. 

*stayd,  *stayed,  a.    [STAY  (I),  u.]    Staid(q.v.). 

"Whatsoever  is  above  these  proceedeth  of  shortness  of 
memory,  or  of  want  of  a  stayed  and  equal  attention."— 
Bacon. 

*stayed-ly',  adwrb.  [Eng.  stayed;  -ly.]  In  a 
staid  manner;  staidly. 

*stayed  -ness,  *stayd  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  stayed; 
-ness.] 

1.  Solidity,  weight. 

"When  substantialneescombineth  with  delightful  nesnt 
and  currentness  with  ftayedness,  how  can  the  language 
sound  other  than  most  full  of  sweetness?"  —  Camden: 
Remains. 

2.  Composure,  gravity,  staidness. 

"Their  supposed  courage,  stayedness  and  sobriety  is 
really  nothing  else  but  the  dull  and  sottish  stupidity  of 
their  minds."  —  Cudtoorth.:  Intell.  System,  p.  658. 

stay-er,  s.    [Eng.  stay  (l),v.  ;  -er.]    . 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  stays  ;  one  who  or  that 
which  supports,  stops,  or  restrains. 

"  Jove  the  guardian  of  the  capital, 
He,  the  great  stayer  of  our  troops  in  rout." 

A.  Philips. 

2.  A  man  or  animal  capable  of  holding  on  for  a 
long  time. 

"  Monolith  has  never  been  thought  such  a  genuiue 
stayer  as  to  prefer  two  miles  to  one.  —Field,  Oct.  8,  1885. 

stay  -lac.e,  s.  [Eug.  stay  (1),  s.  1.  12,  and  lace.'] 
A  lace  for  fastening  up  the  stays,  or  the  bodice  of 
ladies'  dress. 

"  A  staylace  from  England  should  become  a  topick  for 
censure  tit  visits."  —  Swift. 

*stay  -less,  *stal  lesse,  *stay-lesse,  a.  [Eng. 
stay  (1),  s;  -less.]  Without  stop  or  delay. 

"They  fled  the  field    .     .     . 
With  staileas  steps,  each  one  his  life  to  shield." 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  187. 

stay  -mak-e"r,  s.    [Eng.  stay  (1),  s..  I.  11,  and 
maker.]    One  whose  occupation  is  to  make  stays. 
stays,,  s.pl.    [STAY  (I),  s.,  I.  12.] 

stead,  *stede,  *steed,  *stude,  s.  [A.  S.  stede=& 
place  ;  stcedh,  stedh—n  bank,  a  shore  [STAITHE]  ; 
cogn.  witliDut.stfad  —  a  town  ;O.  Dut.  stede  —  a  farm  ; 
Icel.  s(ad/tr=astead,  a  place  \stadha=a  place  ;  Dan. 
&  Sw.  stad—a  town  ;  Dan.  sted=BL  place  ;  Gor.  stadt, 
statt=dL  town;  a  place;  O.  H.  Ger.  stat  :  Goth. 
staths=a.  stead,  a  place.  ] 


steadiness 

*1.  A  place,  a  spot. 

"  Flie,  flie  this  fearfull  stead  anoon." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  42. 

2.  Place  or  room  which  another  had,  or  might 
have  had.  (Preceded  by  in,) 

"  Hang  the  guiltless  in  their  stead 
Of  whom  the  churches  have  less  need." 

Rutler:  Hudibras,  ii.  2. 

*3.  A  frame,  as  of  a  bod. 

"  To  loll  on  couches,  rich  with  citron  steds." 

Druden,   Virgil;  Georyic  ii.  725. 
4.  A  steading  (q.  v.). 
*5.  Plight,  state,  condition. 

"In  so  bad  a  stead."— Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  IV.  iv.  22. 
*6.  A  moment;  time. 

"Rest  a  little  stead."— Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  vii.  40. 
*[  Stead  is  common  as   the   second    element  in 
names  of  places;  as,  Hamps/ead.    Cf.  also  home- 
stead, roadstead,  &c. 

*Tf  0)  To  do  stead:  To  do  service  to;  to  avail. 
(Usually  with  an  adjective.) 

"Here  thy  sword  can  do  thee  little  stead." 

Milton:  Comus,  611. 

(2)  To  stand  in  stead :  To  bo  of  use  or  advantage. 
(Usually  with  an  adjective.) 

"The  help  of  one  stands  me  In  little  stead" 

Shakesp.;  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  6. 

*stead,  *steed,  v.  t.  &  i.    [STEAD,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  stand  in  stead  to ;  to  benefit,  to  advantage. 
(Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  ii.  1.) 

2.  To  supply  the  place  of ;  to  replace. 

"We  shall  advise  this  wronged  maid  to  s  (cad  up  your 
appointment,  and  go  in  your  place." — Shakesp.:  Measure 
fur  Measure,  iii.  i. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  stop,  to  stay. 

"I  shall  e  not  sted 
Tille  I  have  theym  thider  led." 

Townley  Mysteries,  p.  6. 

*Stead -a-ble,  a,  [Eng.  stead;  -able.'}  Service- 
able. 

"Wherein  I  could  not  be  steadable."~Urquhart:  Rabe- 
lais, bk.  i.,  ch.  xxviii.  . 

stead -fast,  *  sted -fast,  *sted-faste,  *stide- 
fast,  *Stude-vaste,  adj.  [A.  S.  8tedefceste=ftrm  in 
one's  place,  steadfast ;  atede^a  place,  and  fcest = 
fast;  cogn.  with  O, Dut.  stedevost;  Icel.  stadhfastr, 
from  stadh~a  place,  and  fastr— fast;  Danish  stad- 
fast.-] 

1.  Firmly  fixed  or  established;  firm. 

"  How  rev' rend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile    .    .    . 
By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immoveable." 
Congreve:  Mourning  Bride,  ii. 

2.  Constant,  firm,  resolute;  not  fickle  or  waver- 
ing. 

"  Whom  resist,  steadfast  in  the  faith."—!  Peter  v.  9. 

3.  Steady,  unwavering,  firm. 

"We  say  witn  word  stedfaste,  we  chese  Bnliol  Jon." 
Robert  de  lirunne,  p.  250. 

stead  -fast-1?,  sted  -fast-ly" ,  adc.  [English 
steadfast;  'ly.} 

1.  In  a  steadfast  manner ;  firmly,  resolutely ;  with- 
out wavering. 

"But  to  the  politics  of  his  family  he  steadfastly  ad* 
hered." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

2.  With  steady  or  fixed  gaze. 

"Admiring  with  n  look  steadfastly  set, 
His  real  beauty  in  his  counterfeit." 

Sherburne:  Salmaci*. 

stead -fast-ness,  *sted -fast-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
steadfast;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  steadfast;  firm- 
ness of  standing;  fixedness  in  place. 

2.  Firmness  of  mind  or  purpose ;  fixedness  in  prin- 
ciple; resolution,  constancy. 

"In  public  storms  of  manly  steadfastness." 

Dryden:  Absalom  and  AoMtophel,  i.  889. 

Stead'-I-§r.  s.  [Eng.  steady,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  steadies;  in  racing  slang,  a  heavy 
weight  to  bo  carried  by  a  horse. 

'•Carrying  the  steadier  of  12  6t.  9  Ib.  on  her  back." — 
Field,  Dec.  26,  1885. 

Stead' -I-ly",  *8ted-di-ly,  adv.  [Eng. steady;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  steady  manner;  with  steadiness  or  firm- 
ness of  standing  or  position ;  without  shaking  or 
tottering. 

2.  Without  wavering  or  irregularity ;  constantly; 
without  variation. 

"  Meanwhile  a  fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up  on  both 
sides,  but  more  skilfully  and  more  steadily  by  the  regular 
soldiers  than  by  the  mountaineers."—  Macaulay;  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

stead  I-ness,  *sted-dl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  steady; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  boing  steady:  firmness 
or  fixedness  of  standing  or  position;  freedom  from 
tottering  or  shaking. 
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2.  Firmness  of  mind  or  purpose;  steadfastness, 
constancy,  resolution. 

3.  Consistent,  uniform,  or  steady  conduct. 

"A  friend  is  useful  to  form  an  undertaking,  and  secure 
steadiness  of  conduct." — Collier:  Of  Friendship, 

4.  Uniformity ;  absence  of  variation  or  irregular- 
ity. 

"This  extraordinary  steadiness  of  price."  —  Smith: 
Wealth  of  Rations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

Stead  -Ing,  s.  [Eng.  stead,  s. ;  -ing.']  The  collec- 
tion of  buildings,  the  house,  stables,  barns,  and 
other  out-houses  of  a  farm. 

stead'-?i  *sted-dy,  *sted-i,  *sted-y,  *sted-ye, 

*stid-igh,  a.  [A.  S.  stceddhig= steady,  from  stcedh 
=  a  place:  cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  stedigh=fiTm,  from 
stede  — a  place;  Icel.  8Md/tugr=stoady,  from  stadhr; 
T)an.stadig;  Sw.stadiy;  Ger.  8f<2/isr=continual.] 

1.  Firmly  fixed;  firm  in  standing  or  position  ;  fast; 
not  shaking  or  tottering. 

2.  Firm  in  mind  or  purpose;  constant,  resolute; 
not  fickle,    changeable,    or   wavering ;   not   easily 
moved  or  persuaded  to  change  a  purpose. 

"O'er  moss  and  moor,  and  holt  and  hill, 
His  track  the  steady  bloodhounds  trace." 

Scott;  The  Chase,  xxiv. 

3.  Regular,  constant,  undeviating,  uniform ;  free 
from  variation  or  irregularity. 

"He  would  have  seen,  wherever  he  turned,  that  dislike 
of  steady  industry."— Jtfacau/ay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

4.  Not  loose  or  irregular  in  conduct ;  persevering, 
steady- going,  a.     Quiet,  respectable;  that  may 

be  depended  on. 

"He  has  been  for  many  years  a  prominent  member  of 
the  House,  where  hie  steady-going  qualities  and  common- 
sense  have  given  him  weight  and  influence."— £f.  James's 
Gazette,  Feb.  22,  1887. 

steady-pin,  *. 
Founding: 

1.  One  of  the  pins  which  connect  the  parts  of  a 
flask. 

2.  A  dowel-pin  in  a  sectional  structure, 
steady-rest,  s. 

Lathe:  A  guide  attached  to  the  slide-rest  of  a 
lathe,  and  placed  in  contact  with  the  work,  to 
steady  it  in  turning.  Called  also  a  Back-rest.  [REST, 
U.S.] 

stead  -jf,  v.  t.  &  t.   [STEADY,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  steady,  firm,  or  fast ;  to  hold 
or  keep  from  shaking  or  tottering;  as,  to  steady 
one's  hand. 

B.  Intrans.:    To    become    steady;    to    regain   or 
maintain  an  upright  position  ;  to  move  steadily. 

"The  rapidity  with  which  they  steady  down  and  resume 
their  straightforward  motion."— Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

*stead  -$,  a.    [STITHY.  ) 

steak,  *steike,  *steyke.  s.  [Icel.  *tei1c=G.  steak, 
so  called  from  its  being  roasted,  which  was  for- 
merly done  by  sticking  it  on  a  wooden  peg  before 
the  fire ;  from  steikja=  to  roast ;  stika  =  &  stick;  Sw. 
Btefc=roast  meat;  steka  =  to  roast.  sticka=to  stick, 
to  stab;  Danish  Keg=&  steak  ;  stcge  —  to  roast ;  stik= 
a  stab;  stikke  =  a  stick.]  A  slice  of  beef .  pork,  veni- 
son, or  the  like  broiled  or  cut  for  broiling. 

"If  there  want  but  a  collopor  steak." 

Beaum.  *  Flet.,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  iv.  2. 

steal,  *steale,  *stele  (pa.  t.*stal,  *stale,*siaal, 
stole;  pa.  par.  *stole,  stolen),  v.  t. &  i.  [A.S.  stelan 
(pa.  t.  steel,  pi.  station,  pa.  par.  stolen] ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  stelen;  Icel.  stela;  Dan.  sticele;  Sw.  stjdla; 
Ger.  stchlen;  O.  H.  Ger.  stelan;  Goth,  stilan.} 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  take  and  carry  away  feloniously;  to  take 
clandestinely  and  without  right  or  leave,  as  the 
goods  of  another;  to  purloin. 

2.  To  take,  to  extract,  without  any  idea  of  feloni- 
ous intent. 

"And,  like  the  bee,  steal  all  the  sweets  away." 

Cvwper;  An  Ode. 

*3.  To  gain  or  win  secretly  or  gradually. 

"How  many  a  tear 
Hath  dear  religion's  love  stol'n  from  mine  eye." 

Shakesp..-  Sonnet  31. 
*4.  To  assume  hypocritically. 

"Who  cannot  steal  a  shape  that  means  deceit?" 

Shakesp.;  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  iii.  1. 

*5.  To  withdraw  clandestinely,  to  insinuate,  to 
creep,  to  slink  furtively.    (Used  reflexively.) 
"He  will  steal  himself  into  a  man's  favor." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  iii.  6. 

*6.  To  do,  perform,  or  effect  secretly;  to  try  to 
accomplish  clandestinely. 

"'Twere  good  to  steal  our  marriage." 

Shakesp.;  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 
*7.  To  abduct. 

"The  gentleman 
That  lately  stole  his  daughter." 

Shakesp.;  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
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If  To  steal  a  child  is  kidnapping  (q.  v.) ;  to  steal 
and  marry  a  girl  under  tuo  ago  of  consent  is  felony, 
in  most  of  the  states. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  thieve;  to  practice  or  bo  guilty  of  thieving. 
"Let him.  that  stole,  steal  no  more."—  Ephesians  iv.  28. 

2.  To  withdraw  or  pu.-s   privily;  to  go  or  come 
furtively ;  to  slip  away  or  in  secretly. 

"He  stealeth  into  her  chamber."—  Shakesp.:  Rape  of 
Lucrece,  Arg.  15. 

II  To  steal  a  march:  To  march  secretly;  hence, 
figuratively,  to  gain  an  advantage  by  being  before- 
hand. (Usually  followed  by  on.) 

steal,  steel,  subst.    [STALE  (2),  a.]    The  wooden 
handle  of  any  iron  implement,  as  a  rake.     (Prov.) 
Steal -er  (l),s.    [Eng.  steal,  v.;  -er.]    One  who 
steals ;  a  thief. 

"Yield  up 
Their  deer  to  be  the  stand  of  the  stealer." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

steal -Sr  (2),  a.    [STEELER.] 
steal  -ing,  pr.par.,a.  &«.    [STEAL,  v.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  cfc  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1,  The  act  of  one  who  steals:  theft.    [LARCENY.] 

*2.  That  which  is  stolen ;  stolen  property.  (Gen- 
erally in  the  plural.) 

*Steal  -Iag-1^,  adv.  [English  stealing;  -ly.]  By 
stealing ;  slyly,  stealthily,  furtively,  imperceptibly. 

"They  did  so  stealingly  slip  into  one  another."— Sidney.- 
Arcadia,  bk,  ii. 

stealth,  *stelth,  *stelthe,  s.    [Eng.  steal;  -th; 
Icel.staldr;  Dan.rtvtd,"  8w.rf0U.J 
*1.  The  act  of  stealing. 

"The owner  proveth the  stealth  to  have  been  committed 
upon  him  by  such  an  outlaw,  and  to  have  been  found  in 
the  possession  of  the  prisoner."— Spenser.-  State  of  Ire- 
land. 

*2.  That  which  is  stolon  ;  stolen  property. 
"  On  his  back  a  heavy  load  he  bare 
Of  nightly  stealths,  and  pillage  several." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  16. 

*3.  A  going  secretly ;  clandestine  or  furtive  mo- 
tion. 

"  Your  stealth  unto  this  wood." 

Shakesp.;  Midsummer  XioM1*  Dream,  iii.  2, 

4.  Secret,   furtive,  or  clandestine  mode  of  pro- 
cedure ;  a  proceeding  by  secrecy  ;  furtive  actions  or 
procedure.    (Used  both  in  a  good  and  bad  sense.) 
^i"  By  stealth:  Secretly,  in  secret,  privately. 
"Let  humble  Allen,  with  an  awkward  shame, 
Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame." 

Pope.-  Epilogue  to  Satires,  i.  136. 

*stealth-like,  a.    Stealthy,  furtive,  shy. 
"And  then  advanced  with  stealth-like  pace, 
Drew  softly  near  her — and  more  near." 

Wordsworth:   White  Doe,  vii. 

*steal_th  -f ul,  *stealth  -f  till,  a.  [Eng.  stealth; 
-full.]  Given  to  stealth  ;  stealthy. 

"If  thy  graue  raie 

Hath  any  man  seene,  making  stealthfull  waie 
With  all  these  oxen!" 

Chapman:  Homer;  Hymne  to  Hermes. 

*Btgalth'-ffll-iy,  adv.  [English  stealthful;  -Jy.] 
Stealthily. 

*stealth  -f til-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stealthful;  -ness.] 
Stealthiness. 

stealth  -l-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  stealthy;  -ly.}  In  a 
stealthy  manner ;  by  stealth;  furtively,  slyly. 

stealth  -I-nSss.  s.  [Eng.  stealthy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  stealthy. 

Stealth'-y\  a.  [English  stealth;  -?/.]  Like  one 
whose  object  is  to  steal ;  done  by  stealth ;  done  or 
accomplished  clandestinely ;  furtive,  sly,  clandes- 
tine, privy. 

"  Now  withered  mnrder  with  his  stealthy  pace, 
Moves  like  a  ghost."         Shakesp.-  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

steam,  *steem,  *stem,  *steeme,  *.    [A.S.  stedm 
=  a  vapor,  smell,  smoke;  Dut.  8toom,=steam.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Popularly  applied  to  the  visible  moist  vapor 
which  rises  from  water,  and  from  all  moist  and 
liquid  bodies,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat ; 
as,  the  steam,  of  boiling  water. 

3.  Haze  caused  by  the  sun's  heat. 

4.  Any  exhalation. 

"A  pestilent  and  most  corrosive  steam, 
Like  a  gross  fog  Bceotian,  rising  fast." 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  494. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Physics:  Water  in  its  gaseous  form.  It  is  a 
colorless,  invisible  gas,  quite  distinct  from  the  vis- 
ible cloud  which  issues  from  a  kettle,  &c.,  which  is 
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composed  of  minute  drops  of  water  produced  by 
the  condensation  of  the  steam  as  it  issues  into  tlie 
colder  air.  Under  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure, 
water  boils  in  an  open  vessel  at  a  temperature  of 
'21-  ,  and  tho  steam  always  has  this  temperature, 
no  matter  how  fast  the  water  is  made  to  boil.  The 
heat  which  is  supplied  simply  suffices  to  do  the 
work  of  converting  the  liquid  water  at  212'  into 
gaseous  steam  at  212%  without  raising  the  temper- 
ature of  the  steam  at  all.  If  the  temperature  of 
steam  at  212°  is  lowered  by  only  a  very  small 
amount,  part  of  the  steam  is  condensed;  hence 
steam  at  this  temperature  is  termed  moist  or  sat- 
urated steam.  At  high  temperatures  and  pressures, 
steam  behaves  like  a  perfect  gas;  but  at  lower  press- 
ures and  at  temperatures  near  the  boiling-point  of 
water,  its  behavior  differs  markedly  from  that  of 
perfect  gases ;  and  this  change  of  properties  ha-  t<i 
be  taken  into  account  in  all  calculations  connected 
with  the  expansion  of  steam  in  steam-engines. 
[LAW,  IT  (2).]  Tho  terms  high  pressure  (q.v.)  and 
low  pressure  (q.  v.)  are  applied  to  steam  without 
any  sharply-defined  limit  between  them.  If  tlm 
steam  is  superheated  by  passing  it  through  hot 
pipes,  it  is  converted  into  dry  steam,  which,  within 
certain  limits,  behaves  like  a  perfect  gas.  If,  in- 
stead of  allowing  the  steam  to  escape  freely,  the 
water  is  boiled  in  a  closed  vessel,  the  steam  accu- 
mulates, and  both  pressure  and  temperature  rap- 
idly increase,  until  tho  former  becomes  several 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  If  now 
the  steam  is  allowed  to  escape,  it  rapidly  expands, 
and  if  it  escapes  into  the  cylinder  of  a  steam-engine 
(q.  v.),  the  expansion  can  be  utilized  and  converted 
into  work.  As  the  steam  expands,  its  pressure  of 
course  becomes  less  and  less,  until  it  is  not  greater 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  at  the  same  time 
its  temperature  is  reduced,  the  reduction  depend- 
ing on  tho  rapidity  with  which  expansion  takes 
place.  The  economic  uses  of  steam  are  extremely 
numerous.  The  most  important  is  that  of  an  agent 
for  the  production  of  mechanical  force  on  rail- 
ways, in  steam-boats,  and  in  manufactories.  It  is 
also  largely  employed  in  warming  buildings,  in 
heating  baths,  in  brewing,  in  distilling,  and  for 
cooking  purposes.  [STEAM-ENGINE.] 

2.  Geol.:  The  explosive  force  of  steam  seeking 
vent  is  believed  to  be  a  potent  factor  in  producing 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  phenomena. 

steam-blower,  s.  A  blower  driven  by  a  steam- 
engine,  or  one  in  which  the  steam  is  mingled  with 
the  air-blast.  [BLOWER,  s.,  II.  1.] 

steam-boat,  s.  A  boat  or  vessel  propelled  by 
steam  acting  either  on  paddles  or  on  a  screw.  The 
term  especially  belongs  to  steam  river-craft ;  ocean- 
going craft  being  called  steamers,  steamships,  &c. 

if  Genesis  of  the  steam-boat:  The  first  steam-boat 
was  built  by  Dennis  Papin,  who  navigated  it  safely 
down  the  Fulda  as  long  agoas!707.  Unfortunately 
this  pioneer  craft  was  destroyed  by  jealous  sailors, 
and  even  the  very  memory  of  it  was  lost  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  In  1775  Perrier,  another 
Frenchman,  built  an  experimental  steam  vessel  at 
Paris.  Eight  years  later,  in  1783,  Jouffroy  took  up 
the  idea  that  had  been  evolved  by  Papin  and  Per- 
rier and  built  a  steam-boat  which  did  good  service 
for  some  time  on  the  Saone. 

The  first  American  to  attempt  to  apply  steam  to 
navigation  was  John  Fitch,  a  Connecticut  mechanic, 
who  made  his  initial  experiments  in  tho  year 
1785.  To  what  extent  Fitch  was  indebted  to  tho 
three  illustrious  French  inventors  named  above  we 
are  not  informed,  but  that  his  models  were  original 
there  is  not  theleast  doubt.  In  thofirstheemploy?d 
a  large  pipe  kettle  for  generating  tho  steam,  the 
motive  power  being  side  paddles  working  after  the 
fashion  of  oars  on  a  common  rowboat.  In  the 
second  Fitch  craft  the  same  mode  of  propulsion 
was  adopted  with  the  exception  that  the  paddlet 
were  made  to  imitate  a  revolving  wheel  and  were 
fixed  to  the  stern — clearly  foreshadowing  the  pres- 
ent stornwheeler. 

This  last  mentioned  boat  was  the  first  American 
steam  vessel  that  can  bo  pronounced  a  success.  H 
made  its  first  trip  to  Burlington  in  July, 1788.  But, 
after  all,  it  was  not  until  after  thoopenint?  of  tho 
present  century  that  steam  navigation  started  into 
actual  Ife.  In  1807  Robert  Fulton  (who  every  school 
child  knows  was  an  American),  in  conjunction  with 
one  Robert  R.Livingston,  built  the  Clermontand 
established  a  regular  packet  service  between  New 
York  and  Albany. 

The  success  of  this  undertaking  was  so  satisfac- 
tory that  four  new  boats  were  built  before  tho  end 
of  1811,  at  least  two  of  thorn  being  designed  for  ser- 
vice in  other  rivers,  [STEAMSHIP.] 

Steam-boat  rollers:  Rollers  armed  with  steel 
teeth,  and  revolving  on  parallel  axes  toward  each 
other,  by  which  coal  is  broken  at  the  mines.  The 
coal  rails  on  to  an  inclined  screen  known  as  the 
steam-boat  screen  (q.  v.). 

Steam-boat  screen:  An  inclined  barrel-screen 
which  receives  tho  coal  from  the  steam-boat  roll- 
ers, and  sorts  it. 
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steam-boiler,  s.    [STEAM-ENGINE.] 

steam-box,  s.    A  steam-chest. 

steam-brake,  s. 

Rail.  Emj. :  A  device  for  bringing  the  power  of 
steam  under  pressure  to  act  upon  tho  carriage 
wheels  and  stop  their  motion. 

steam-buzzer,  subst.  A  form  of  steam-whistle 
(q.  v.)  used  in  manufacturing  districts  as  a  signal 
for  commencing  and  leaving  off  work.  (£n00 

"Nothing  at  all  approaching  the  steain-bttzzfr,  which 
la  still  to  be  found  iu  some  manufacturing  neigh- 
borhoods, was  known  to  our  happy  forefathers.  The 
steam-buzzer  is  a  peculiarly  ingenious  combination  of  the 
fog-horn,  a  threshing-machine,  Bnd  a  locomotive  boiler 
on  the  point  of  bursting.  When  this  device  'goes  off 'at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  the  objectof  summoning 
workpeople  to  their  daily  toil,  it  is  universally  recognized 
in  its  vicinity  that  the  time  for  sleep  has  passed." — Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph. 

steam- car,  «.  A  steam-carriage;  a  car  or  car- 
riage drawn  by  steam  power. 

steam-carriage,  subst.  A  carriage  propelled  by 
eteam ;  specially  used  of  a  locomotive  engine 
adapted  to  work  on  an  ordinary  road.  [STEAM- 
ENGINE,  TEAMWAT.] 

steam-casing,  s. 

Steam-eng.:  A  steam-jacket  around  a  cylinder  or 
other  object  to  keep  in  the  warmth.  Invented  by 
Watt,  to  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the 
cylinder. 

steam-chamber,  «. 

1.  The  steam-room  in  a  boiler ;  the  space  for  the 
collection  of  steam,  above  the  water-line ;  a  steam- 
dome. 

2.  A  steam-tank  (q.  v.). 
steam-chest,  s. 

1.  Steam-engine:  A  box  or  chamber    above  the 
boiler  to  form  a  reservoir  for  tho  steam,  and  whence 

•it  passes  to  the  engine. 

2.  Calico-printing :  One  form  of  steam  apparatus 
in  which  steam  is  applied  to  cloths,  in  order  to  fix 
the  colors,  called  steam-colors  from  this  modo  of 
treatment. 

3.  A  chamber  heated  by  steam,  and  used  for  soft- 
ening timber  which  is  to  be  bent  to  a  curved  form, 
as  ships'  planking. 

steam-chimney,  s. 

Steam-engine:  An  annular  chamber  around  the 
chimney  of  a  boiler-furnace  for  superheating  M  ram. 

steam-cock,  s.  A  valve  or  faucet  in  a  stoira- 
pipe. 

steam-coil,  8.  A  steam-pipe  bent  into  a  shape  to 
occupy  the  bottom  or  sides  of  a  boiler,  so  as  to  have 
a  large  surface  in  compact  space.  Used  in  lard- 
tanks,  malt-vats,  vacuum-pans,  &c. 

steam-colors,  s.  pi.  A  style  of  calico-printing  in 
which  a  mixture  or  dye  extracts  and  mordants  is 
topically  applied  to  cloth,  while  the  chemical  reac- 
tion which  fixes  the  colors  to  the  fiber  is  produced 
by  steam. 

Steam-Crane,  subst.  A  crane  worked  by  a  steam- 
engine;  it  frequently  carries  the  engine  upon  the 
samo  frame. 

steam-cylinder,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  The  chamber  within  which  the  piston 
reciprocates.  [PISTON.] 

steam-dome,  s.    [STEASI-CHAMBEB,  1.] 

steam-dredger,  s.    [DBEDGING-MACHINE.] 

steam-engine,  s. 

Steam  cfr  Mech. :  An  apparatus  for  converting 
heat  into  work.  Tho  first  steam-engine  of  which 
we  have  any  account  is  the  eolipile  (q.v.).  The 
Marquis  of  Worcester  (about  1601-1667)  described  a 
steam-engine  in  his  Century  of  Inventions,  but  no 
practical  result  followed.  In  1698  Captain  Savory 
described  his  engine  for  raising  water,  and  this  was 
the  first  actually  used.  Tho  principle  had  been 
described  by  Papin  a  few  years  previously 
[DIGESTER,  II.],  and  was  applied  by  Newcomcn, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Cawley,  invented  the  first 
self-acting  engine  in  1712,  and  used  it  for  working 
pumps,  &c.  It  consisted  of  &  cylinder  in  which 
there  was  a  circular  disc  or  piston  fitting  tightly, 
butcapabloof  being  moved  up  and  down.  Attached 
to  the  center  of  the  piston  was  a  vertical  shaft  or 
piston-rod;  and  a  stout  beam,  turning  about  a 
center,  was  attached  at  one  end  by  a  chain  to  tho 
piston-rod,  and  at  the  other  end  by  a  chain  to  a 
pump-rod.  Steam  was  admitted  to  the  cylinder  at 
the  bottom,  and  tho  piston  rose,  the  pump-rod 
being  pulled  down  by  a  counterpoise  attached  to 
that  end  of  the  beam.  When  the  cylinder  was  full 
of  steam,  the  supply  was  cut  off,  and  cold  water  was 
injected  into  the  cylinder.  The  steam  was  thus 


pump-rod.    In  1763  James  Watt  invented  the  method 
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of  condensing  the  steam  in  a  separate  vessel  away 
from  the  cylinder  [CONDENSER,  II.,  Ij  ;  he  also  was 
the  first  to  use  tho  pressure  of  the  steam  itsolf 
instead  of  that  of  the  atmosphere,  thus  making  the 
mechanism  in  reality  a  steam-engine.  Watt's  first 
patent  was  taken  out  in  1769.  Newcomen's  engine 
and  Watt's  first  engine  wore  single-acting  (q.  v.).  ID. 
1781  Watt  took  out  a  patent  for  a  double-acting 
steam-engine  (q.  v.).  Sometimepreviouslyto  this 
Watt  had  introduced  tho  method  of  allowing 
the  steam  to  work  expansively.  [EXPANSION, 
II.  5],  and  showed  that  tho  condenser  might  be  dis- 
pensed _with,  tho  waste  etoam  being  discharged 
into  the"  air  by  opening  suitable  valves.  The  non- 
condensation  of  the  steam  and  tho  method  of  work- 
ing steam  expansively  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
employed  with  high-pressure  engines,  in  which  tho 
pressure  of  the  steam  is  several  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  atmosphere;  the  early  engines  of  New- 
comen and  Watt  were  low-pressure  engines,  in 
which  the  pressure  of  the  -steam  was  not  very  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  The  essential 
parts  of  a  modern  steam-engine  are:  The  steam- 
boiler,  usually  called  the  boiler,  in  which  the  steam 
is  generated.  It  is  made  of  wrought-iron  plates, 
sufficiently  thick  to  resist  considerably  more  than 
tho  highest  pressure  which  they  will  bo  called  upon 
to  bear,  and  the  form  of  the  boiler  is  designed  to 
secure  the  greatest  possible  economy  of  heat.  The 
boilers  of  locomotives,  and  of  those  of  many  sta- 
tionary engines,  are  traversed  by  a  largo  number  of 
tubes,  along  which  the  gases  from  the  fire  pass; 
and  in  steam  fire-engines  the  boiler  consists  of  a 
series  of  comparatively  narrow  tubes  filled  with 
water,  this  boing  tho  form  which  enables  steam  to 
be  got  up  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  Tho  height 
of  the  water  and  thepressure  of  steam  in  the  boiler 
are  indicated  by  gauges,  of  which  there  are  several 
forms.  In  order  to  prevent  the  pressure  rising  too 
high,  each  boiler  is  fitted  with  one  or  more  forms 
of  safety-valve  (q.  v.).  The  cylinder  is  made  of 
cast-iron,  carefully  bored  on  tho  inside ;  and  the 
piston  (q.  v.)  is  a  circular  plate  of  iron  packed 
closely  into  the  cylinder  by  moans  of  metallic  rings. 
The  piston-rod  is  usually  steel,  and  passos  out  of 
the  cylinder  through  a  stuffing-box,  in  which  it  is 
packed  steam-tight,  either  by  greased  tow  or  by 
motallic-ringB,  The  cylinder  is  provided  with  a 
steam-jacket,  or  outer  casing,  in  which  steam  cir- 
culates; or  is  covered  with  some  non-conducting 
material,  in  order  to  prevent  loss  of  heat  and  con- 
sequent condensation  of  steam.  Tho  distribution 
of  steam,  or  its  admission  above  and  below  the 
piston,  is  controlled  by  a  slide-valve  (q.v.)»  working 
in  a  small  cylinder  or  valve-casing  attached  to  tho 
cylinder.  According  to  the  arrangement  of  these 
principal  parts,  distinctive  names  are  applied  to 
steam  -  engines.  [BEAM  -  ENGINE,  HORIZONTAL 
STEAM-ENGINE,  OSCILLATING-ENGINE,  VERTICAL- 
ENGINE.]  They  are  also  classified  according  to 
their  uses,  as  Portable.  Stationary,  Locomotive, 
Marine,  Pumping,  <fcc.  In  order  to  overcome  the 
difficulty  of  the  deadt-points  (q.  v.),  tho  flj-wheel 
was  adopted  by  Watt  in  his  engines,  and  has  been 
used  ever  since.  [FLY-WHEEL.]  In  engines  which 
have  no  fly-wheel  the  samo  end  is  attained  by  hav- 
ing two  cylinders,  working  on  the  samo  shaft,  but 
with  their  cranks  at  right  angles.  Tho  speed  at 
which  an  engine  works  depends  on  the  resistance 
which  it  has  to  overcome ;  and  where  this  resistance 
is  continually  varying,  as  it  generally  is,  the  speed 
of  the  engine  will  also  vary.  _It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  keep  the  speed  as  uniform  as  possible,  and 
this  is  done  partly  by  the  fly-wheel,  and  partly  by 
the  governor.  [GOVERNOR,  II.,  2.]  In  locomotive 
and  other  engines  where  fly-wheels  or  governors 
are  not  used,  the  speed  is  regulated  by  moans  of 
an  arrangement  for  varying  tho  time  at  which  the 
steam  is  cut  off  by  the  slide-valve.  [COMPOUND 
STEAM-ENGINE.]  About  1784,  Watt  patented,  but 
did  not  actually  construct,  a  locomotive,  and  Mur- 
doch made  a  small  high-pressure  engine,  the  fly- 
wheelsof  which, nineand  a  half  inchos  in  diameter, 
were  used  as  driving-wheels.  Trevithick  con- 
structed a  high-pressure  locomotive  in  1802,  and 
Blenkinsop  and  Chapman  also  made  locomotives 
a  few  years  later.  Tho  oldest  locomotive  in  exist- 
ence, Puffing  Billy,  now  in  the  Patent  Museum, 
South  Kensington,  was  constructed  in  1813,  and  was 
continuallyxised  until  June6, 1862.  In  1814, Stephen- 
son  constructed  the  Killingworth  Engine,  which  lie 
continually  improved,  and,  in  1829,  won  the  prize 
offered  by  the  directors  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Railway,  with  his  engine,  Rocket.  In  this  lie 
used  two  cylinders  placed  onooneach  side  of  the 
engine,  and  acting  on  cranks  attached  to  large 
driving-wheels.  The  boiler  was  traversed  by  a  num- 
ber of  narrow  tubes,  as  proposed  by  Seguiu  and 
Booth.  In  modern  locomotives,  the  boilers  are  of 
the  tubular  form,  and  the  engine  is  driven  by  two, 
or  occasionally  four,  cylinders,  placed  in  front  under 
tho  boiler,  and  inside  the  iron  frame  on  which  the 
boiler  is  supported.  The  waste  steam  from  tho  cyl- 
inders is  discharged  through  a  pipe  in  the  chimney 
of  the  engine,  and  creates  the  draught  for  the  boiler. 
The  two  cylinders  act  on  cranks  on  the  axle  of  tho 
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driving-wheels,  which  are  sometimes  eight  or  nine 
feet  in  diameter.  The  number  of  wheels  is  six,  eight, 
and  in  some  cases  twelve,  thoro  being  two,  tour,  or 
six  driving-wheels  coupled  together.  The  engine 


not  unfrequently  more  than  sixty  tons,  and  the 
speed  attained  is  more  than  seventy  miles  an  hour 
on  a  slight  down  incline.  The  work  which  an  engine 
can  do  is  usually  estimated  in  horse-power  (q.v.), 
but  thovaluoof  this  unit  varies.  The  nominal  or 
low-pressure  horse-power  of  English  marine  engines 
is  not  33,000  foot  pounds,  as  on  land,  but  more  than 
44,000  foot  pounds,  and  in  this  country  its  value  is 
still  greater.  The  efficiency  of  an  engine  is  gener- 
ally determined  by  an  apparatus  in  which  tho  press- 
ure of  the  steam  and  tho  motion  of  the  entriue  are 
made  to  trace  a  curve  on  paper  by  a  suitable  ar- 
rangement of  mechanism.  [INDICATOR,  II.,  3-1 
steam  exhaust-port,  s.  [EXHAUST-PORT.] 
steam  fire-engine,  s.  [FIRE-ENGINE,  1.] 

steam-fountain,  s.  A  jet  or  body  of  water  raised 
by  tho  pressure  of  steam  upon  tho  surface  of  the 
water  in  a  reservoir. 

steam-gas,  s.    [SUPERHEATED  STEAM  (q.  v.),] 

steam-gauge,  s.  An  instrument  attached  to  a 
boiler  to  indicate  the  pressure  of  steam.  There  are 
many  varieties.  The  oldest  and  simplest  consists  of 
a  bent  tube  partially  filled  with  mercury,  ono  end 
of  which  springs  from  the  boiler,  so  that_tho  steam 
rising  in  the  tube  forces  up  tho  mercury  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  pressure.  Bourdon's  consists 
of  an  elliptical  copper  tube  bent  into  an  arc  of  540°. 
One  of  tho  extremi  ties  communicates  with  tho  boiler 
or  reservoir  of  condensed  gas  whose  pressure  is  to 
bo  measured,  and  the  other  carries  an  index  which 
moves  backward  or  forward  on  a  graduated  arc  as 
the  curvature  of  the  tube  is  varied  by  changes  of 
pressure. 

steam-governor,  a.    [GOVERNOR.] 

steam-gun,  s,  A  gun  whose  projectile  force  is 
derived  from  the  expansion  of  steam  issuing  through 
a  shotted  tube. 

steam-hammer,  s. 

Mech.:  A  hammer  worked  by  means  of  steam. 
The  idea  of  a  steam-haminor  seems  to  have  occurred 
first  to  James  Watt,  who  patented  it  in  1784.  Will- 
iam Doverell  also  took  out  a  patent,  for  a  steam- 
hammer  in  1806:  but  it  does  not  appear  that  in 
either  case  tho  idea  was  carried  into  operation.  In 
1839  James  Nasmyth  invented  the  stoam-hammer 
called  after  him,  and  patented  it  in  1842.  In  the 
older  forms  of  steam-hammer,  the  hammer-head, 
attached  to  one  end  of  a  lever,  was  raised  by  the 
action  of  a  cog-wheel  or  cam  acting  on  tho  other 
end  of  the  lover,  and  was  then  allowod  to  fall  by  its 
own  weight.  Hammers  of  this  description  are 
often  called  Steam-tilts.  In  Nasmyth's  ham- 
mer, the  head  is  attached  to  the  piston-rod  of  an 
inverted  cylinder  supported  vertically,  and  the 
piston  is  raised  by  the  action  of  the  steam 
admitted  into  the  cylinder  below  tho  piston. 
The  hammer  is  allowed  to  fall  by  its  own  weight,  or 
is  driven  downward  with  still  greater  velocity  by 
the  action  of  steam  admitted  into  the  cylinder 
above  tho  piston.  The  admission  of  steam  into  the 
cylinder  is  regulated  by  a  slide-valve  worked  by  a 
levor,  and  the  force  of  the  stroke  can  bo  controlled 
to  such  an  extent  by  regulating  tho  admission  of 
steam,  that  tho  largest  hammer  can  be  made  to 
crack  a  nut,  or  to  come  down  upon  a  mass  of  iron 
with  a  momentum  of  many  hundred  foot-tons.  The 
cylinder,  which  is  supported  on  a  strung  iron 
framework,  is  very  strong,  and  tho  steam-pipes  are 
of  extra  strengthj  because  of  the  high  pressure  at 
which  tho  steam  is  employed.  The  piston-rod  is  of 
stout  wrought-iron  or  steel,  and  tho  hammer  itself 
is  also  of  steel.  The  weight  of  the  hammer  ranges 
from  about  two  hundred-weight  to  twenty-five  tons ; 
and  tho  object  to  bo  struck  is  placed  upon  an  anvil, 
consisting  of  a  slab  of  iron  resting  on  a  huge  mass 
of  piles  and  concrete,  which  frequently  descends  a 
great  depth  into  tho  ground.  There  are  some  other 
forms  of  less  importance.  In  Condie's  steam-ham- 
mer tho  hammer-head  is  attached  to  tho  lower  end 
of  tho  cylinder,  and  Ramsbottom's  two  cylinders 
move  horizontally  in  the  same  line,  but  in  different 
directions,  and  the  metal  to  be  forged  is  placed 
between  them.  Steam-hammers  are  rated  or  classi- 
fied accprding  to  the  effective  weight  of  tho  piston 
and  hammer-head  or  drop,  and  range  from  100 
pounds  up  to  many  tons. 

Steam-hoist,  s.  An  elevator  or  lift  worked  by  a 
steam-engine,  frequently  portable. 

Steam-horn,  a.    A  steam-buzzer  (q.  v.). 

"The  steam-horns  of  large  manufactories." — .Votes  and 
Queries,  April  2,  1887,  p.  279. 

steam-indicator,  subst.    A  device  to  record  the 
pressure  of  steam.    It  was  invented  by  James  Watt, 
steam-jacket,  s.    [JACKET,  s.,  II.  1.] 
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Steam-jet,  s.  A  blast  of  steam  emitted  from  a 
nozzle. 

Sleam-jet  pump:  A  form  of  injector  or  ejector  in 
which  the  body  of  water  is  put  in  motion  by  a 
steam-jet. 

steam-kitchen,  s.  An  apparatus  for  cooking  by 
Bteani. 

Steam-launch,  s.  A  largo  kind  of  boat  with  a 
propeller-engine. 

Steam-navigation,  s.  The  art  or  practice  of 
applying  steam  to  the  propelling  of  boats  and  ves- 
sels ;  the  art  or  practice  of  navigating  steam  ves- 
sels. A  doubtful  claim  has  been  made  that  on 
June  17, 1543,  a  Spaniard,  Blasco  de  Garay,  exhibited 
a  steam-ship,  which  made  an  experimental  trip  in 
the  port  of  Barcelona,  in  presence  of  commission- 
ers appointed  by  Charles  V,  The  Marquis  of 
Worcester  described  a  stea_m-ship  in  1655,  though  he 
did  not  publish  his  description  till  1663.  On  Dec. 
21, 1736,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Jonathan  Hulls 
for  a  kind  of  steam-tug,  which  he  does  not  seem 
actually  to  have  constructed.  In  1783,  Fitch,  an 
American,  moved  a  boat  on  the  Delaware  by  pad- 
dles worked  by  a  steam-engine ;  and  in  the  same 
year  Claude,  Comte  de  Jouffroy,  comstructed  an 
engine  which  propelled  a  boat  on  theSaOne.  Pad- 
dle wheels  had  been  patented  by  Miller  in  1781,  and 
for  some  time  all  steam-boats  were  propelled  by 
paddles.  [SCBEW-PROPELLER.]  Symington  used  a 
steam-boat  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  in  1790,  and  in 
1802  he  had  one  on  the  Clyde  which  was  able  to 
tow  vessels.  Fulton  used  a  steam-boat  on  the 
Seine  in  1803;  and  in  1807  his  boat,  the  Ctermont, 
with  engines  built  by  Boulton  and  Watt,  ran  from 
New  York  to  Albany,  and  soon  afterward  there  was 
a  regular  service  between  these  towns.  The  first 
successful  steam-boat  in  Europe  was  Bell's  Comet, 
which  in  1812  ran  on  the  Clyde  between  Glasgow 
and  Greenock,  three  times  a  week,  with  a  maxi- 
mum speed  of  five  miles  an  hour.  The  first  voyage 
of  a  steam-ship  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  was 
made  by  the  Savannah  in  twenty-six  days,  in  1819. 
The  first  steam  voyage  to  India  was  made  by  Cap- 
tain Johnson,  in  the  Enterprise,  in  1S25.  Regular 
steam  communication  with  America  was  begun  in 
1838;  in  1845  the  Great  Britain  did  the  distance 
from  New  York  in  fourteen  days,  about  double  the 
time  now  taken  by  fast  liners.  Marine  engines  are 
constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  land  engines, 
differing  mainly  in  their  great  size  and  power. 
Oscillating  engines,  beam  engines  with  the  beams 
below  the  cylinders,  and  engines  in  which  the 
motion  is  communicated  to  the  cranks  by  connect- 
ing rods,  are  all  employed.  Since  water  is  plenti- 
ful, even  high-pressure  engines  are  worked  at  sea 
with  condensers.  Compound  engines  are  also  used 
to  a  considerable  extent.  [STEAM-SHIP.] 

Steam-navvy,  s.  A  steam-engine  employed  in 
excavating  earth  for  docks,  canals,  &c.  (Eny.) 

Steam-packet,  s.  A  steam-vessel  carrying  mails 
and  running  periodically  between  certain  ports. 

Steam-pipe,  «.  Any  pipe  conveying  steam  from 
a  boiler  to  an  engine,  or  a  supply-pipe  in  a  system 
of  steam  heating  or  drying. 

Steam-plow,  s.  A  plow  or  gang  of  plows  drawn 
by  portable  steam-engines.  By  the  same  means, 
cultivators,  harrows,  and  other  agricultural  imple- 
ments are  drawn. 

steam-port,  *. 

Steam-eng.:  An  opening  through  the  valve-seat  to 
the  inside  of  the  cylinder.  Known  as  the  induction 
(inlet)  port,  or  the  eduction  (outlet)  port,  respect- 
ively, according  to  the  course  of  the  steam. 

Steam-power,  s.  The  power  of  steam  applied 
to  move  machinery  or  produce  any  results. 

steam-press,  s.  A  press  worked  by  steam-power ; 
specif.,  a  platten-machine  driven  by  steam-power. 

steam-propeller,  s.    The  same  as  SCBEW-PHO- 

PELLEB  (q.  V.). 

steam-ram,  s.   [RAM,  «.,  II.  2.  (2).] 

steam-roller,  s.  A  locomotive  with  wide  wheels 
used  in  crushing  road-metal  and  leveling  roads. 

steam-room,  s.  The  capacity  for  steam  over  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  boiler. 

Steam-snip,  s.  A  ship  propelled  by  steam ;  a 
steamer. 

TT  Development  of  the  steam-ship:  Fifty  years  ago 
a  voyage  of  thirteen  days  in  crossing  the  Atlantic 
was  considered  a  i^emarkable  performance.  The  list 
given  below  is  a  'complete  record  of  the  ocean 
*' greyhounds"  since  the  Great  Western  in  1839  to 
the  Lucania  and  Campania  in  October,  1893: 

D.   H.  M. 
1839— Great  Western,  Liverpool  to  New  York...  18     ..     .. 

1845 — Britannia,  Liverpool  to  New  York 14     .. 

1848—  Europa,  Liverpool  to  New  York 11      3 

1852— Baltic,  Liverpool  to  New  York 9    19     .. 

1864— Scotia,  Queenstown  to  New  York 8    15    45 

1867— City  of  Paris,  Queenstown  to  New  York. ..     8      3    11 
1869 — City  of  Brussels,  New  York  to  Queens- 
town 7    18      2 


42 
65 
23  27 
IS  27 
IB  31 
14  24 
13  30 
13  23 


D.  H.  3f. 

1879— Arizona.  Queenstown  to  New  York 7      9    23 

1882— Alaska,  Queenstown  to  New  York 0    22    10 

1885 — Etruriji,  Queenstown  to  New  York 6      6    45 

1887 — Umbria,  Queenstown  to  New  York 6 

1888 — Etruria,  Queenstown  to  New  York 6 

1889— City  ot  Paris,  Queenstown  to  New  York. .  5 

1890 — Teutonic,  Queenstown  to  New  York 5 

1891 — Teutonic,  Queenstown  to  New  York 5 

1892 — City  of  Paris,  Queenstown  to  New  York. . .  5 

1893 — Lucania,  New  York  to  Queenstown 5 

1893 — Campania,  Queenstown  to  New  York 5 

The  first  steam-ship  that  crossed  the  Atlantic  was 
the  Savannah,  in  1818.  The  largest  steam-sHip  ever 
constructed  was  the  Great  Eastern,  680  feet  long, 
83  feet  beam,  18,500  tons,  coal  capacity  12,000  tons, 
with  accommodations  for  4,000  passengers.  She 
cost  $3,720,000.  The  largest  vessels  now  in  service 
are  the  Campania  and  Lucania.  These  vessels  have 
the  greatest  indicated  power  (30,000)  of  any  twin 
screw  vessel  yet  constructed.  The  greatest  power 
indicated  by  paddle  engines  was  5,000,  on  the  Great 
Eastern.  The  greatest  power  indicated  by  single 
screw  engine  has  been  on  the  Etruria,  14,500.  The 
highest  average  speed  attained  by  a  side-wheeler 
was  14  knots,  by  the  Scotia.  The  highest  speed 
thus  far  attained  by  a  twin-screw  passenger  steamer 
has  been  made  by  the  Cunarders,  Campania  and 
Lucania.  Their  record  has  been  exceeded  only  by 
the  U.  S.  Cruisers  Columbia  and  Minneapolis,  the 
latter  of  which  attained  a  speed  of  25!'j  miles  on  her 
deep  sea  trial,  and  ran  as  steady  as  a  clock.  The 
steamers  Paris,  New  York,  Teutonic  and  Majestic 
were  the  first  vessels  built  for  the  Atlantic  service 
with  triple-expansion  engines  and  twin  screws. 
The  Campania  and  Lucania  are  respectively  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  twin  screw  vessels  of  more 
than6,000tons.  The  Servia  was  the  first  mail  steamer 
in  tho  New  York  trade  to  be  built  of  steel.  From 
March,  1841,  to  February,  1893,125  steamers  in  the 
Atlantic  service  were  lost.,  and  7,523  lives  were  lost 
during  thesame  period.  [STEAM-BOAT,  STEAM  NAVI- 
GATION.] 

steam-sled,  s.  A  locomotive  constructed  to  run 
on  ice.  The  front  part  rests  on  a  sledge,  and  the 
driving  wheels  are  studded  with  spikes. 

steam-stoker,  «.  A  gas-retort  charger  (q.  v.). 
[Eng.] 

steam-table,  s.  A  hollow  table,  heated  by  steam, 
to  keep  joints  and  other  viands  warm  in  the  dining 
or  carving  rooms  of  hotels. 

steam-tank,  s.  A  chamber  heated  by  steam,  used 
for  various  purposes  in  the  arts,  such  as  steaming 
wood,  paper-stock,  rendering  fats,  &c. 

steam-tight,  a.  Tight  enough  to  resist  the  ingress 
or  ogress  of  steam. 

steam-tilt,  s.    A  steam-hammer  (q.  v.). 

steam-toa, s. 

Steam-enQ, :  An  arm  fastened  to  a  lifting-rod  to 
raisqit  by  the  contact  of  the  can  or  tappet.  The 
toes  on  the  lifting-rods  of  the  inlet  and  exhaust  are 
steam  and  exhaust  toes  respectively. 

steam-trap,  s.  A  self-acting  device  for  the  dis- 
charge of  condensed  water  from  steam-engines  or 
steam-pipes. 

steam-tug,  s.  A  small  but  powerful  steam-vessel 
for  towing  snips  in  or  out  of  harbor. 

steam  vacuum-pump,  s.  A  pump  for  raising 
water  by  the  condensation  of  steam  in  a  vessel  situ- 
ated at  such  elevation  above  the  water  supply  that 
the  atmospheric  pressure  will  raise  the  water  to 
the  chamber  and  operate  the  valves. 

steam-valve,  s.  A  device  for  opening  or  closing 
a  steam  pipe  or  port. 

steam-vessel,  s.    A  steam-ship. 

steam-way,  snbst.  A  passage  leading  from  the 
steam-port  of  a  valve  to  the  cylinder. 

steam-wheel,  s.  The  same  as  ROTART  STEAM- 
ENGINE  (q.  v.). 

steam- whistle,  s.  A  sounding  device  connected 
with  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine,  either  stationary, 
locomotive,  or  marine,  for  the  purpose  of  announc- 
ing the  hours  of  work,  signal' 
ing,  &c.  In  the  ordinary  loco- 
motive steam-whistle  the  foot 
is  bolted  onto  the  fire-box,  has 
an  opening  (a)  for  the  admis- 
sion of  steam,  and  is  provided 
with  a  cock  (e),  by  turning 
which  steam  is  permitted  to 
rush  into  the  hollow  piece  (6), 
which  is  provided  with  holes 
around  its  lower  and  narrower 
portion,  through  which  the 
steam  rushes  into  the  cavity  of 
tho  cup  (e),  and,  passing  out 
through  the  narrow  annular 
opening,  impinges  against  the 


steargillite 

The  quality  of  the  tone  depends  on  the -width  of 
the  annular  opening,  the  depth  of  tlio  hell,  and  the 
distance  between  it  and  the  cup.  The  calliope 
(q.  v.)  is  a  series  of  such  whistles  tuned  to  a  scale 
and  operated  by  keys. 

steam-winch,  s.  A  form  of  hoisting-apparatus 
in  which  rotary  motion  is  imparted  to  tho  winding- 
axle  from  the  piston-rod  of  a  steam-engine,  directly 
or  intermediately,  through  bevel-pearing.  The 
former  is  more  rapid;  the  latter  affords  proati-r 
power.  Specially  used  for  loading  and  unloading 
ships. 

steam-yacht,  s.  A  yacht  fitted  with  a  screw 
propeller. 

steam,  *steme,  *steeme,  v.  i.  &  t.    [STEAM,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  emit  steam  or  vapor;  to  give  out  any  vapor 
or  exhalation. 

"  Ye  mists  and  exhalations  that  now  rise 
From  hill  or  steaminy  lake." 

Milton:   P.  L.,  V.  185. 

2.  To  rise  in  a  vaporous  form  ;  to  pass  off  in  visi- 
ble vapor. 

"The  fume  or  vapor  thereof  s  teeming." — P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  rxix.,  ch.  iv. 

3.  To  move  or  travel  by  the  agency  of  steam. 
"He  steamed  into  the  station  at  theuanol  speed."— Lon- 
don Daily  Chronicle. 

B.  Transitive : 

*1.  To  emit  or  give  up  in  vapor;  to  exhale,  to 
evaporate. 

"In  slouthful  eleepe  his  molten  heart  to  stemf." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  27. 

2.  To  expose  to  tho  action  of  steam,  for  tho  pur- 
pose of  softening  (as  wood),  cooking,  or  disinfect- 
ing. 

steam  -er,  s.     [Eng.  steam,  v. ;  -er.~\ 

1.  A  vessel  propelled  by  steam ;  a  steam-ship. 

2.  A  steam  fire-engine. 

8.  A  locomotive  for  roads. 

4.  A  culinary  vessel  with  a   perforated  bottom, 
placed  upon  a  cooking  pot,  and  having  a  lid  to  keep 
in  the  steam. 

5.  An  apparatus  for  steaming  grain  preparatory 
to  grinding. 

6.  A  steam-tank  (q.v.). 
steamer-duck,  s.    [RACEHORSE,  2.] 
steamer-lane,  s.    The  usual  track  followed  by 

ocean  steamers  ^plying  between  any  two  ports,  e.  g., 

Liverpool  and  New  York. 
"Moving  east  011  a  north-easterly  track,  a  little  south 

of  steamer-lanes."— St.  James's  Gazette,  April  6,  1887. 
*steam  -I-ness,    s.    [Eng.   steamy;   -ness.]    The 
uality  or  state  of  being  steamy  or  vaporous ;  mist- 


rim  of  the  bell  (d),  causing  a 
shrill,  piercing  sound.     Holes 


Steam-whistle. 


in  the  top  of  the  bell  permit  the  escape  of  the 
steam  upwardly  and  increase  the  volume  of  sound. 


quality  < 

inoss. 

Steam  -J,  a.  [Eng.  steam,  s. :  -y.~]  Consisting  of 
or  abounding  in  steam;  resembling  steam ;  misty, 
vaporous. 

"Meantime,  on  that  side  steamy  vapors  rise." 

Cowper:  Sonnet. 

stean,  s.    [STEEN.] 

Ste-ar  -a-mide,  s.    [Eng.  stear(ic'),  and  amide.} 

Chemistry:  (CjaH^OtHoN.  Obtained  by  heating 
ethylic  stearate  with  alcoholic  ammonia  f»r  several 
days  in  a  sealed  tube  at  a  temperature  of  120°.  It 
is  purified  by  recry  stall  izat  ion  from  alcohol  and 
washing  with  ether.  After  melting  it  solidifies  at 
107'5. 

ste-ar-an  -Il-lde,  s.  [Eng.  stear(ic);  anil(ine), 
and  suff.  -ide.~\ 

Chem.;  (Ci8H35O)(C6H5)HN.  Phenyl-stearamide. 
Formed  when  excess  of  aniline  is  distilled  over 
stearic  acid  heated  to  230°  in  an  oil  bath.  The  pro- 
duct is  purified  bv  repeated  crystallization  from 
alcohol,  when  it  is  obtained  as  white  shining 
needles,  melting  at93'6%  and  solidifying  to  a  mass 
of  radiated  crystals. 

Ste  -ar-ate,  s.    [Eng.  stear(ic);  -ate.'} 

Chem.  (pi-):  Compounds  of  stearic  acid  with  the 
alkalies  and  metals.  They  have  the  consistence  of 
hard  soaps  and  plasters,  and  are  mostly  insoluble 
in  water.  Stearate  of  potassium,  CjsHssKO-},  sep- 
arates on  cooling  from  a  solution  of  one  part  stearic 
acid  and  one  part  potassic  hydrate  in  ten  parts  of 
water.  It  forms  shining  delicate  needles,  having  a 
faint  alkaline  taste,  and  dissolves  in  6'7  parts  boil- 
ing alcohol  and  25  parts  boiling  water.  Acid  stear- 
ate of  potassium,  CigHgsKO/CisHstjC^,  obtained 
by  decomposing  the  neutral  salt  with  1,000  parts  of 
water.  When  dried  and  dissolved  in  alcohol,  it 
separates  in  silvery  scales,  inodorous  and  soft  to 
the  touch.  It  dissolves  in  four  parts  of  boiling 
absolute  alcohol. 

ate  -ar-ene,  s.    [STEAROXE.] 

ste-ar -fell-lite,  s.  [Formed  from  Eng.  steatite. 
and  argillite.] 

Min. :  A  soapy-looking  clay  of  varying  color,  and 
like  all  other  clays  a  hydrated  aluminous  silicate. 
Found  near  Poictiers,  France. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     wS,    w5t,     here,     camel,    h§r,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p5t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     wdrk,     whd,     sftn;     mate,    cub,    cUre,    unite,     cur,    rflle.    full;     try,    Syrian.     »,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kv. 


stearic 


3845 


steel 


ste-ar  -Ic,  a.    [English  stear(in);  -ic.]    Derived    long,  colorless  prisms,  insoluble  in  water  slightly 
from  or  containing  stearin.  soluble  in  alcohol,  melts  at  48',  and  volatilizes  with- 


stearic-acid,  ». 


An  acid  discovered  by 


steck  a  -do,  s,    [STICKADOEE.] 

<)ut(lecompositionrits"sait"s'are"mo'stiJcn-:ial'iiV,r,        *£$'?    ISTEA°'] 

those  of  the  alkalies  having  the  properties  of  soaps.        stea  -last,  a.    [STEADFAST.] 


•Chevrenl,  and  found  as  a  frequent  constituent  of       ste'-ar  one,  ste  -ar-ene,  subst.  [Eng.  stearfic)  •       Sted -Ing-er?,  s.  pi.    [See  def.] 
•fats  derived  from  the  animal  and  vegetable  king-    -one.  -em',  |  Church  Histnrii :  A  politico-religious  sect  which 

doros,  and  especially  abundant  as  a  tristearin  in  Chem.:  (.'itiHj-fl-C^Sy,.  The  ketone  of  stearic  arose  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  district 
beef  and  mutton  suet.  It  may  be  obtained  by  acid,  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  calcic  or  of  Steding,  now  called  Oldenburg.  They  appear  to 
saponifying  the  fat  with  soda  lye,  decomposing  plumbic  stearate,  the  resulting  product  being  finely  have  been  a  section  of  the  Albigenses,  and  a  crusade 
with  sulphuric  acid,  dissolving  the  fatty  acids  in  pulverized,  and  then  several  times  washed  with  was  organized  against  them  by  Gerhard,  Archbishop 

ether.    It  forms  delicate  pearly  lamime,  slightly    of  Bremen. 

soluble  in   boiling  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble-  in  cold 

,     ether,  and  melts  at  87'8°. 

or  needles,  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  and  has  a 
distinct  acid  reaction.  Its  specific  gravity  is  nearly 
that  of  water,  it  melts  at  69-69'2",  distills  in  a 
vacuum  without  alteration,  and  is  sparingly  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  more  so  in  ether  and  benzene. 


il,  and  repeatedly  crystallizing,  the  first  por- 
tions of  the  fatty  acid  only  being  taken.  When 
pure  it  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  nacreous  lamina 


stee,  subst.    [A.  S.  stigan=to  mount.]    A  ladder. 
(.Prov.) 


steed,  'stede,  a.    [A.  S.  steda=tn  stud-horse,  a 

stallion  (cf.  st6dmyre  =  a.  stud-mare),  from  st6d=a 
stud  (q.v.)  ;  Irish  stead=&  steed  ;Ger.  stut<-  =  a  marts; 
Icel.  stedda=a  mare;  stodhhest  r=  a  stallion  ; 


stearic-antLydride,  s. 
Cfttm.: 


(:18H?-8i°-    Form(>d  by  the  action   of  needles,  melting  at  68  . 

stearic  chloride'on  potassic  stearate.    It  is  difficult  st^  ar  5ph  -an-In,  subst.    [Prof,  stearo-,  and  Gr. 

to  obtain  pure.  p7mino=to  appear.] 

atoarlr  ethor  o  Chem.:  The  fat.  of  Cocculus  indicus  berries.    It, 

,7 '                     ,    .       .        . .      ...    .,  agrees  with  tristearin  in  nearly  all  its  properties, 

Chem.  (pi.)  :  (  ompounds  of  stearic  acid  with  the  but  melts  at  aV36  , 
alcohol  radicals.  Methylic  stearate  ' 
is 


ste-ar-6-phan'-Ic,  adj.    [Eng.  stearophan(in) ; 
ic.]    Derived  from  stearophanin  (q.  v.). 

stearophanic-acld,  s.  lcel.  steMa=a  mare ;  stodhhestr=a.  stallion  ;  stodh- 

Chemistry:  A  kind  of  stearic-acid  obtained  from    merr= a  studmare,  a  brood-mare.]    A  horse,  espect- 
Cocculus  indicus  berries.    It  crystallizes  in  small    ally  a  spirited  horse,  or  one  for  war  orstate.    (Used 

chiefly  m  poetry  or  poetical  prose.) 

sleek,  *steili,  v.  t.    [A.  S.  stician=to  pierce,  to 
stick  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  pierce  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument ;  to 
stitch  or  sew  with  a  needle.     (Scotch.) 

2.  To  shut,  to  close,  to  fasten. 


•*J     ITUEKUIM     i.jvii  _.*  IV.  CIV   n«  Kn.-l  '"     Ul^^lulm,  av\*    ^bi     WA     Ji       A\i,     n-lijcl  t.        |_f  1C21.     ettrti/-,     ntUKUDU  .  f  r.        _ 

solution  of  stearic  acid.    It  is  a  crystalline  mass,    ox(at)yl.  and  suff,  -ic.  ]    Derived  from  or  containing       Steel,  K.  &  a.    [A.  S.  stel,  stele,  style;  cogn.  with 
resembling  white  wax,  melts  at  33'7,  and  is  tasteless    stearic  acid  and  oxatyl.  J?ut.  staal;  Icel.  ttdl^  Dan.  staal;  Sw.  stal;  O.  H. 


and  inodorous. 

ste-a-rid  -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  ttear(in)  ;  Greek  eidos= 
' 


stearoxylic-acid,  s. 
Chem. : 


Obtained  by 


*  j  i*  '  a  •  n  T\  ~  j  t  — I  L/new*..  v  isniov-fi  —  v  iTnqiUy  l  \.j  \)si.  UDtaiiHHl  hv 
.orm  and  Eng  suff.  -,c.]  Derived  from  or  contain-  the  action  $  nftri*c  a£d  03n  JUarolic  acid  It  cryZ 
nm  stearic  acid.  » .,  1 1 : , —  :„  i — :u: —  .  — i..i..._  ^ i..ui_  >  .. 


. 
ing  stearic  acid. 

stearidic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CigHgiO^.  Obtained  by  heating  bromo- 
stearato  of  silver  with  water.  It  is  an  amorphous 
mass  with  a  peculiar  faint  odor,  is  soluble  in  alco- 


m-i^-   »ILU    ,i    MTbuuat    laiiiL  u<_tui.  is  XMIHM*'  in  ;u<  <>-         . 

hoi,  melts  at  35°,  and  distills  unchanged.    With  the 


. 

tallizes  in  brilliant  plates,  insoluble  in  water,  solu- 
ble in  boiling  alcohol,  and  melts  at  86°. 
ste  -ar-6yl,  «.    [Eng.srearo(ne>;  -yl.~\ 
Chemistry:  Ci8H35.    The  hypothetical  radical  of 


alkalies  it  forms  soaps. 
ste  -ar-In,  s.    [Gr.  «tcar=fat,  tallow,  snet.] 
Chemistry  (pi.) :  Glyceric  stearates.    These  com- 
pounds can  be  formed  artificially,  but  the  last  is 
also  a  constituent  of  most  of  the  more  solid  animal 
vegetable  fats.    (1)   Monosteariu  (q.  v.).    (2) 


ste-ar-yl,  s.    [Eng.  stear(ic) ;  -yl.~j 

Chem.:  CisIIssO.    The  radical  of  stearic-acid. 

ste-at-,  pref.    [STEATO-] 

ste-at-ar  -gill-He,  s.    [STEAEOII.I.ITE.] 

Min.:  A   doubtful 


•  tr  (C,aHr,O2)2.    nut  some  porphyritic  rocks  near  Ilmenan.Thnringia. 
Distearm,  C3H5  ^«g^  i-    Obtained  by  heating       Bt8vvtUe.«.    [Gr.  stear  (genit.  s(eato)  =  tallow, 

monostcirin  with  stearic  acid  to   260°  for   three  hard  fat.]    The  steatitis  of  Pliny.] 
hours.   It  forms  microscopic  laminse,  which  melt  at       Mineralogy: 
58°.    (3)  Tristoarin  (q.  v.).  1.  A  term  including  all  the  massive  and  crystal- 

ste -ar-In-er-?,  «.    [Eng.  stearin(e) ;  -ery.~\    The  line-massive  varieties  of  talc  (q.  v.). 
process  of  making  stearine  from  animal  or  vege-       2-  The  same  as  SAPONITE  (q.  v.). 
table  fats;  the  manufacture  of  stearin  or  stearine       Ste-a-tlt -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  steatit(e) ;  -ic.]    Pertain- 


Ger.  stahal :  Ger.  etaU.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(2)  A  piece  of  such  metal  used  for  striking  sparks 
from  flint  to  ignite  tinder  or  match. 

"The  steel  must  be  struck  in  a  proper  manner,  and  with 
proper  materials,  before  the  latent  spark  can  beelicited." 
— Knox:  Essays,  ess.  70. 

(3)  A  round  rod   of   steel,    having   longitudinal 
striations,  used  for  sharpening  knives. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  weapon,  especially  an  offensive  weapon,  as 
species  occurring  in    a  sword,  a  spear,  or  the  like. 

"Brave  Macbeth  with  his  brandish'd  steel    . 
Carv'd  out  his  passage/'        Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

(2)  Anything    of    extreme    hardness;    hardness, 
sternness,  rigor ;  as,  a  heart  of  steel. 

(3)  A  narrow  slip  of  steel  used  for  stiffening  or 
expanding  ladies'  dresses. 

"No  steels  are  worn  behind  the  knees."— London  Dalit/ 


products. 

Bte-ar-6-chlor-hy  -drln,  s.     [Eng.  stearo(ne); 
•chlorhndr(ic) ,  and  suff.  -m.] 

CAcm. :  CsH5<  CisHsr.Oa.     Produced    by   passing    blingfat. 

hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  mixture  of  stearic-    tumor  I         '6  *' 
acid  and  glycerin  heated  to  10U°.    Purified  from 
«ther  it  forms  a  solid  mass,  melting  at  28°. 

ste-ar-oc'  6n-6te,  subst.    [Pref.  stearo-,  and  Gr. 


ing  to  steatite  or  soapstone ;  of  the  nature  of  or 
resembling  soapstone. 

Ste-a-to-,  Ste-at-,  pref.  [Or.  stear  (genit.  stcatos) 
=tallow,  hard  fat.]    Fatty ;  composed  of  or  resem- 

[Pref.  steato-,  and  Gr.  kele=a 

Pathol.:  A  tumor  of  the  scrotum  containing  fat; 
scrotal  hernia. 


Aon  t'8= powder.] 

Chem. :  Couerbe's  name  for  a  yellow-brown  pul- 


Ste-a-t6  -ma,  s.    [Qr.steatoma.] 

•  A   won    tiio  ,..,,,i..,,i     nt  „.!,:,. i.   ,     »~K 


*(4)  A  mirror.  (Cartwright:  Lady  Errant.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.,  <f-c. :  A  very  remarkable  and  useful  kind 
of  metallic  iron,  intermediate  between  cast-iron 
and  malleable  iron,  prepared  by  imbedding  bars  of 
malleable  iron  in  powdered  charcoal  contained  in 
a  large  rectangular  crucible,  and  exposing  for 
many  hours  to  a  full  red  heat.  The  iron  takes  up 
from  one  to  two  per  cent,  of  carbon,  becoming 
harder,  and,  at  the  same  time,  fusible,but  with  a 
certain  diminution  of  its  malleability.  The  product 
of  this  operation  hasa  blisteredappearance— hence 


Chemistry:  C6H5  }  ^  ("fjoh  "'  Glucic  stearate. 
Formed  when  stearin  and  anhydrous  glucose  are 
heated  to  120°  for  fifty  or  sixty  hours.  It  is  ob- 
tained in  microscopic  granules,  or  as  a  white  fusi- 
ble mass,  is  neutral,  and  assumes  with  oil  of  vitriol 
a  reddish  color,  changing  to  violet  and  black. 


ste-ar-6-glu -cose,  «.    [Pref.  stearo-,  and  Eng.       ste  af-6-mfs,  s.    [Pref.  steato-,  and  Gr  m«s=a  ciflc  .gravity  7'60-7'93.    Its  most  remarkabie"prop- 

qlucose.]  mouse.]  erty  is  that  of  becoming  very  hard  when  heated  to 

Zo6l.:  A  genus  of  Murid*.  sub-family  Dendromy-  redness  and  suddenly  plunged  into  cold  water.    If 

ince,  with  two  species  from  North  and  South  Africa  «'lloated  to  redness,  and  left  tocoolgradually.it 

oti  a  tXn    s  <ro     .     rT>    *    <     t  -  becomes  as  soft  as  ordinary  iron.    Between  these 

ste-a-top  -^-ga,  s.    [Pref. .steato-,  and  Gr.  p,,qe  two  conditions  any  required  degree  of   hardness 

= the  ramp,  the  buttocks.]    A  great  accumulation  may  be  attained.    Hence,  in  the  manufacture  of 

of  fat  m  the  buttocks  of  some  Africans,  especially  steel  articles,  they  are  first  forged  into  shape  then 

of  Hottentot  women.  hardened,  and,  lastly,  tempered  by  exposure  to  a 

ste  ar-6-lau-ret  -In,  s.    [Prof,  stearo-;  English       Ste  a-top-f-gous,  a.  [STEATOPYGA.]  Pertaining  proper  degree  of  annealing  heat,  which   is  often 

la-ur(in),  and  retin.)  or  relating  to  steatopyga  ;  characterized  by  stea-  L"  .B t     °_  /  ~?  1olor  ?*.*??  t''.ln,  fllm  °'  oxide 

Chem. :  Grosourdis  na 


|     Chem.:  Grosourdi's  name  for  a  fat,  deposited  on    it  resembles  the  Goat-suckers,  but  differs  from  them 
i  standing  at  +6°    from  the  oil  obtained  by  warm    in  being  a  vegetable-feeder.  Since  Humboldt's  time, 


-**---     .  -      —  —  ---  —  -—  —  -.,    -------  -  -  ---  •--  ----------  -  ----  ..  —  , 

ressure  from  the  shelled  seeds  of  the  bay-berry,    it  has  "been  found  in  Bogota  [GUACHAHO]  and  in    purity,  as  being  the  first  running  thereof     It   a  ran™ 

hnrd  and  brittle  (whilst  iron  is  softer  on 


t  forms  a  yellowish  white  mass.  . 


Trinidad. 


genit.  steatornilh(is) ;  Lat.  fern 


ste  ar-8l  -Ic.  a.    [Pref.  stmr-,  and  Eng.  o((e)fc.J       ste-at-or-nltli'-I-dae,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  steato 
Derived  from  oieic  and  elaidic  acid.  nis,    genit.  steatornilh 

Btearollo-acld,  s.  -idce.J  [STEATOENIS.J 

Chem.:  C18H39O2=CnHSi-CO-OH.  Obtained  by 
heating  the  dibromido  or  oleic  and  elaidic  acids 
"with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash.  It  forms 


"  Steele  is  eldest  brother  of  iron,  extracted  from  the 


same  oare,  differing  from  it  not  in  kind,  but  degree  of 

'lereof.    It  is  more 
id  tougher),  useful 


I.   Lat.  steator-    for  *he  nlaklng  of  English  knives,  sithes,  shears,  4c., 
r,l    nrli    =„(!      but  nn«  «dges  cannot  be  made  thereof,  an  lancets  for  let- 
auj.  butt.     tlll(?   of    blood,    incision    knives,    razors,    Ac."— Fuller.- 


Ste  a-t6-zo -5n,  s.    [Pref.  steato-,  and  Gr.  zoon= 
a  living  being,  an  animal.] 
ZoQl. :  A  synonym  of  Demodex  (q.  v.). 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    Jo~wl;     cat, 
-clan,      -tlan  =  Shan,     -tion, 


Worthies;  Gloucestershire. 

2.  Hist.,  Ac. :  In  the  A.  V.  of  the  Bible,  the  word 
''stoel  occurs  in  2  Sam.  xxii.  35;  Psalm  xviii.  34- 
Job.  xx.  24 ;  and  Jor.  xv.  12,  but  in  all  these  places 


cell,     cnorus,     5Hln,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     tnls;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenopnon,     exist,    pu  =  f. 
-sion  =  snfin;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  ==  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


steel-bronze 

the  R.  V.  substitutes  the  word  "brass."  TheGreeks 
are  said  to  have  derived  it,  as  early  as  the  Homeric 
age,  from  the  Ghalybes,  and  the  name  Chalyps  was 
applied  both  to  the  people  and  to  the  metal.  The 
Celtiberians  were  celebrated  for  their  manufacture 
of  steel  in  the  first  century.  B.  C.  The  process  of 
hardening  it  by  immersion  in  water  was  known  in 
Western  Europe  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century. 
Then  oil  was  substituted  for  water.  Cast  steel  was 
first  made  at  Attercliffe,  near  Sheffield,  in  1740.  The 
Bessemer  process  forconvertine pig-iron  into  malle- 
able iron,  and  it  again  into  steel  with  small  con- 
sumption of  fuel,  was  first  communicated  to  the 
British  Association  at  Cheltenham  in  1856.  Siemens, 
in  1876,  produced  steel  direct  from  iron  ore.  The 
greater  durability  of  steel  now  increasingly  leads 
to  its  being  preferred  to  iron,  for  the  construction 
both  of  ships  and  of  rails. 
B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Made  of  steel. 

2.  Fig.:  Resembling  steel    in    hardness;    hence, 
unfeeling,  stern,  rigorous. 

"Thy  steel  boeom."—Shakesp.:  Sonnet  133. 

Steel-bronze,  »ubst.  A  very  hard  and  tenacious 
alloy,  used  as  a  substitute  for  steel  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  cannon.  Its  composition  varies  but  little 
from  that  of  the  usual  gun-metal — 90  copper,  10  tin. 

steel-cap,  snbst.  A  cap  or  head-piece  of  steel; 
armor  for  the  head. 

"  He  has  placed  the  steel-cap  o'er  his  long  flowing  hair." 
— Scott:  Eokeby,  V.  20. 

Steel-clad,  a.    Clad  in  steel  or  armor ;  mailed. 
"  No  longer  steel-clad  warriors  ride 
Along  tby  wild  and  willowed  shore." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  1. 

•steel-Clenched,  a.  Fastened  or  protected  with 
steel. 

"  By  a  steel-clenched  postern  door." 

Scott:  Lav  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  9. 

•steel-flight,  a.    Steel-clad. 

"And  steel-dight  nobles  wiped  their  e'e." 

Scott:  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  pt.  ii. 

steel-engraving,  s. 

1.  The  art  of  engraving  upon  steel-plates  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  prints  or  impressions  in  ink 
upon  paper  and  other  substances. 

2.  The  design  engraved  upon  a  steel  plate. 

3.  The  impression  or  print  taken  from  an  engraved 
steel-plate. 

Steel-furnace,  s.  A  metallurgic  furnace  in  which 
ore  or  iron  is  treated  for  the  production  or  refining 
of  steel. 

steel-headed,  *steel-nead,  *steel-hed,  adj. 
Having  a  head,  tip,  or  top  of  steel. 

"The  steel'hed  speares  they  strongly  concht,  and  met." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  ii.  16. 

Steel-headed  rail  : 

Railway :  A  rail  having  an  upper  surface  or  tread 
of  steel  welded  on  to  a  body  of  iron. 

Steel-hearted,  a.  Hard-hearted,  stern,  rigor- 
ous. 

steel -master,  s.    A  proprietor  of  steel-works. 

"Iron-masters,  steel-masters,  iron-consumere,  and  ex- 
port merchants,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  will  be 
present  in  great  force." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

steel-mill,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  mill  with  metallic-grinding  sur- 
facegj  usually  of  steel,  but  sometimes  of  cast-iron, 
as  being  cheaper  and  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

*2.  Mining:  A  steel-wheel  revolving  in  contact 
with  a  flint,  to  make  a  light  in  a  mine ;  used  before 
the  invention  of  the  safety-lamp. 

steel-ore,  s. 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  the  siderite  (q.  v.)  of  Nas- 
sau, because  of  the  iron  it  yielded  being  peculiarly 
adapted  for  conversion  into  steel. 

steel-pen,  s.    A  pen  made  of  steel.    [PEN(2),s., 

steel-plate,  i. 

1.  A  piece  of  steel  flattened  or  extended  to  an  even 
surface,  and  of  uniform  thickness.    They  are  used 
as  armor  for  the  sides  of  warships,  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

2.  A  plate  of  polished  steel,  on  which  a  design  is 
engraved  for  the   purpose   of   transferring   it   to 
paper,  &c.,  by  impressing  or  printing. 

3.  An  impression  or  plate  taken  from  an  engraved 
steel-plate ;  a  steel  engraving. 

Steel- toys,  s.  pi.  A  manufacturing  term  applied 
to  small  articles  such  as  corkscrews,  buckles,  and 
similar  objects,  when  made  of  polished  steel. 

Steel-trap,  eubst.  A  trap  with  steel  jaws  and  a 
spring  to  catch  wild  animals. 

steel-wine, «.  Wine  in  which  steel  filings  have 
been  placed  for  some  time ;  it  is  used  medicinally. 

steel-yard,  s.    [STEEI/YARD.] 
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steel,  v.  t.    [A.  S.  stylan;   Icel.  stcela;  German 

stahlen.} 

I.  Lit. :  To  point,  overlay,  or  edge  with  steel. 
"He  had  in  his  hande  a  great  glaue,  sharpe  and  well 

stelyd" — Berners:  Froissart;  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  lix. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  fortify  as  with  steel;  to  make  hard,  stub- 
born, obdurate,  callous,  or  unfeeling;  to  harden,  to 
strengthen. 

"Tempered  their  headlong  rage,  their  courage  steeled." 
Scott:  Don  Roderick,  xiv.     (Concl.) 

2.  To  cause  to  resemble  steel,  as  in  smoothness, 
polish,  or  other  qualities. 

steele  -ite,  subst.  [After  Mr.  J.  Steele;  suff.  -ite 
(Mm.).] 

Min,:  An  altered  variety  of  mordeuite  (q.  v.), 
occurring  in  spheres  varying  in  size  from  one  to 
two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  at  Cape  Split, 
Nova  Scotia. 

steel  -er,  B.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Shipwright.:  The  foremost  or  aftermost  plank  in 
a  strake,  which  is  dropped  short  of  the  stern  or 
stem-post  of  a  vessel. 

steel  -I-ness,  subst.    [Eng.  steely;  -ness.']    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  steely ;  extreme  hardness. 
steeT-Ing,  pr.  par.  &,  s.    [STEEL,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  process  of  welding  a  piece  of  steel  on  that 
part  of  a  cutting  instrument  which  is  to  receive  the 
edge. 

2.  The  process  of  covering  a  metal   plate   with 
steel  by  voltaic  electricity  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering it  more  durable.    It  is  applied  to  stereotype 
and  engraved  copper-plates. 

steeling-strake,  s. 
Shipwright. :  A  steeler  (q.  v.). 
'Steel-?,  *stel-y,  a.    [Eng.  steel;  -y.] 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Made  of  steel ;  consisting  o*  steel. 

"Steel  through  opposing  plates  the  magnet  draws, 
And  steely  atoms  calls  from  dust  and  straws." 

Crabbe:  Parish  Register. 

(2)  Resembling  the  surface  of  polished  steel. 

2.  Figuratively:  Resembling   steel    in  hardness; 
hard,  firm,  stern,  inflexible. 

"  O  tough  and  stely  hertes,  o  herte  more  herd  than 
ilynte  or  other  stone." — Fisher;  Seuen  Psalmes,  Ps.  143, 
pt.  ii. 

steel  -yard,  *stil-I-ard,  *styl-i-arde,  s.  [Eng. 
steel,  and  yard.~\ 

Mech. :  A  balance  or  weighing-machine  consist- 
ing of  a  lever  with  unequal  arms.  It  is  of  two 
kinds.  The  Roman  balance  is  formed  by  suspend- 
ing the  article  to  be  weighed  from  the  end  of  the 
shorter  arm,  or  placing  it  in  a  scale  depending 
therefrom,  and  sliding  a  determinate  weight  along 
the  longer  one  till  an  equilibrium  is  obtained.  The 
longer  arm  is  so  graduated  that  the  figure  opposite 
to  which  the  weight  rests  indicates  the  weight  of 
the  article  at  the  extremity  of  the  shorter  arm. 
The  second  form  is  the  Danish  balance  (q.  v.). 

"  It  is  usual  with  butchers  and  other  tradesmen  to 
weigh  in  the  statera.  commonly  called  the  stiliards,  ten 
or  twenty  pounds  weight." — Boyle:  Works,  iii.  431. 

steen,  stean,  •  steane,  subst,  [A.  S.  stcena.]  A 
vessel  of  clay  or  stone. 

"Upon  a  huge  great  earth-pot  steane  he  stood, 
From    whose    wide    mouth   there   flowed    forth  the 
Romano  flood."  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  42. 

Steen,  Stean,  verb  t.  [STONE,  «.]  To  line  with 
stone  or  brick,  as  a  well,  a  cesspool,  or  the  like ;  to 
mend  with  stone,  as  a  road.  ( Prov.) 

steen  -bok,  s.    [STEINBOK.] 

steen -Ing,  stean'-Ing,  s.    [STEEN,  r.] 

Arch. :  The  brick  or  stone  wall  or  lining  of  a  well 
or  cesspool,  the  use  of  which  is  to  prevent  the 
irruption  of  the  surrounding  soil. 

Steen'-klrk,  s.    [STEINKIRK.] 

steen'-stru-pine,  subst.  [After  Steenstrnp,  who 
first  found  it ;  suff.  -ine  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  crystals  and  massive 
at  Kangerdluarsuk,  Greenland,  associated  with 
lepidolite  and  eogyrite.  Hardness,  4'0;  specific 
gravity, 3'38;  color,  brown.  Composition:  Essen- 
tially a  hydrous  silicate  of  cerium,  lanthanum, 
didymium,  thoria,  soda,  alumina,  and  sesquioxide 
of  iron. 

steep,  *steepe,  *step,  *stepe,  a.  &  subst.  [A.  S. 
s£edp=steep,  high,  lofty;  O.  Fris.  8tap=high\  Icel. 
steypdhr^ steep,  rising  high ;  A.  S.  stepan=to  erect, 
to  exalt.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Making  a  large  angle  with  the  plane  of  the 
horizon ;  ascending  or  descending  with  great  inclina- 
tion; precipitous. 


steepled 

*2.  Not  easily  accessible  ;  lofty,  elevated,  high. 
3.  High-priced,  dear.    (Slang.) 
B.  Assubst. :  A  precipitous  place;  a  rock  or  hill 
sloping  with  a  large  angle  to  the  plane  of  the  hori- 
zon ;  a  precipice. 

"  So  eagerly  the  fiend 

O'er  bog,  or  xteep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  or  rare, 
With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  way.'* 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  948. 
*steep-down,  a.    Precipitous. 

"Wash  me  in  steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire." 

Shakesp..-  Othello,  v.  2. 

fsteep-grass,  steep-weed,  steep-wort,  s. 

Bot. :  Pinguicula  vulqaris. 

steep,  *stepe,  *stepyn,  *steepe,  v.  t.  [Icel.  steypa 
=to  make  to  stoop,  to  pour  out  liquids,  to  cast 
metals;  stupa=to  stoop  (q.  v.)  ;  Sw.  stOpa=to  cast 
(metals),  to  steep,  to  sink  ;  Ban.  stf>tte~  to  cast  (met- 
als) ;s/<56=the  steeping  of  grain,  steeped  corn.] 

1.  To  soak  in  a  liquid;  to  macerate;  to  dip  and 
soak  in  a  liquid,  to  imbue ;  to  extract  the  essence  by 
soaking. 

"A  sop  in  honey  steep'd  to  charm  the  guard." 

Dryden:   Virgil's  &neid,  vi.  567. 

2.  To  wet,  to  make  wet. 

"  That  nought  she  did  but  wayle,  and  often  steepe 
Her  dainty  couch  with  teares,  which  closely  she  did 
weepe."  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  ii.  28. 

3.  To  imbue  thoroughly. 

"With  tongue  in  venom  steeped." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

steep,  *steepe,  s.    [STEEP,  v.] 
1.  Something  steeped  or  used  in  steeping;  a  fer- 
tilizing liquid  in  which  seeds  are  steeped  to  quicken 
germination. 

*2.  The  state  of  being  steeped,  soaked,  or  imbued. 
"Strait,  to  the  house  she  hasted;  and  sweet  sleepe 
Pour'd  on  each  wooer;  which  so  laid  in  steejw 
Their  drowsie  temples,  that  each  brow  did  nod." 
Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  ii. 

3.  A  rennet-bag. 

*steep  -en,  v.  i.  [Eng. steep, a.; -en.]  To  become 
steep,  or  steeper. 

steep  -e"r,  s.  [Eng.  steep,  v.  ;-er.]  A  vat  in  which 
the  indigo-plant  is  soaked  for  maceration,  previous 
to  soaking  in  the  beating-vat. 

steep  -I-neS8,s.  [Eng.  steepy;  •ness.']  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  steepy  or  steep ;  steepness. 

"  The  cragginess  and  steepiness  of  places  up  and  down  is 
a  great  advantage  to  the  dwellers." — Howell:  In»t.  for 
Travelers,  p.  132. 

Steep -Ing  (2),  s.  [STEEP,  v.]  The  watering  or 
wetting  of  flax  haulm,  to  facilitate  the  separation 
of  the  woody  matter  from  the  fiber. 

stee-ple,  *ste-pel,  s.  [A.  S.  stypel=i\  lofty 
tower,  from  stedp=\ofty.  high;  Icel.  stOpull;  Low 
Ger.stipeL]  [STEEP,  a.]  A  tower  or  turret  of  a 
church  or  other  public  edifice,  ending  in  a  point, 
and  generally  intended  to  contain  bells;  the  super- 
structure above  the  tower  of  a  church;  a  spire,  a 
lantern. 

"The  whole  country  was  one  great  lake,  from  which  the 
cities,  with  their  ramparts  and  steeples,  rose  like  islands." 
—SSacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

steeple-bush,  s. 

Bot. :  Spircea  tomentosa.    [HARD-HACK.] 

Steeple-Chase,  s.  A  kind  of  horse-race  across 
country,  in  which  ditches,  hedges,  fences,  &c., 
have  to  be  jumped.  The  name  is  derived  from  thi» 
fact  that  these  races  were  originally  run  in  a  straight 
line  across  country  from  some  point  to  a  conspicu- 
ous object,  generally  a  church  steeple,  which  served 
the  purpose  of  the  modern  winning-post.  The  con  rso 
is  now  marked  out  by  flags  and  stakes  between 
which  all  the  riders  must  pass. 

Steeple-Chaser,  s.  One  who  rides  in  steeple- 
chases ;  a  horse  engaged  in  or  trained  for  steeple- 
chases. 

steeple-crown,  «.  A  tall  hat  formerly  worn  by 
women.  (Hudibras  Redivivus.) 

steeple-engine,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  form  of  marine  engine,  common  on 
American  river-boats.  It  derives  its  name  from  the- 
high  erection  on  deck  required  for  the  guides  to  the> 
connecting-rod,  which  works  above  the  crank-shaft. 

'steeple-house,  s.  A  contemptuous  name  for  a 
church. 

steeple-jack,  s.  A  man  who  climbs  steeples 
and  tall  chimneys  to  effect  small  repairs,  or  to- 
erect  scaffolding.  B 

"  A  steeple-jack  of  Sheffield  .  .  .  met  with  a  shock- 
ing accident."—  St.  James's  Gazette,  May  11,  1887. 

stee-pled(le  as  el),  a.  [Eng.  steepl(e) :  -ed.J 
Furnished  or  adorned  with,  or  as  with  steeples  or 
towers ;  towering  up,  high. 

"  A  steepled  tnrbant  on  her  head  she  wore." 

Fairfax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  ix.8. 


Ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     sbn;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try.     Syrian,     se,     ce    -  e;     ey      a.     qu   •-  kw. 


steeply 
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steining 


steep -ly;,  ttrfr.  [EiiK.  steep,  a.;  -ly.~]  In  a  steep  2.  The  rod  and  wheel  (the  latter  usually  small) 
manner;  with  steepness,  precipitously;  as,  A  hill  which  guide  or  turn  a  tricycle.  When  placed  before 
rises  steeply  up.  the  body  of  tho  machine  it  is  known  as  a  front- 

steep-ness,  *steepe  nesse,  s.    [Eng.  steep,  a.;    steerer,  when  behind  as  a  rear-steerer. 
-n<  sx.  |  The  quality  or  state  of  being  steep ;  precipi- 
tousness. 

"  Forct  by  the  steepenesse  of  the  dike." 

Chapman:  Homer'*  Iliad,  xvi. 


steer  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [STEEE  (1),  «.] 
steering-apparatus,  . 


*steganophthalmate-medusa9,  s.  pi. 

Zool.:  The  Steganophthalmata,  now  merged  in 
Lucernarida.  They  consist  of  the  genus  Pelagia, 
the  free  generative  zooids  of  most  of  tho  Pelagidse, 
and  those  of  the  Rhizostomidee. 

steg  -an  6-pod,  s.    [STEGANOPODES.] 
Ornithology:  Any  individual  of  the  Steganopodes 


Naut.:  Any  contrivance  in  aid  of  the  steersman,  ~..*.,. 

being  interposed  between  tho  tiller  or  tiller-wheel  (q.v.). 

and  the  rudder-head.  Steg-an-6p  -6-des ,  s.  pi.    [Greek  steganopodes= 

steering-sail,  s.    A  sail  set  to  assist  in  steering  web-footed  animals,  a  term  employed  by  Aristotle.] 

steer  (1),  *stere(l),s.    [A.  S.  sUor;  cogn.  with    aship.  Ornith.:  An  order  of  birds,  easily  recognizable  by 

Dut.  &  Ger.  s(.er=a  bull;  Icel.  stj6rr:  Goth,  stiur:         t       ,        whp^l   *  tllc  f°et.  all  the  toes  being  united  by  a  web,  which 

Lat.  taurus;Gr.  tauros;  Russ.  rMr;Ir.&Gael.  tarbh;                 mg-wneei,  «.  joins  the  hind  toe,  as  well  as  the  three  Tront  ones 

Naut.:  A   wheel   by   which  a  rudder   is   turned  It  includes  three' families— Fregatidie,  Phaethon- 

through  the  medium  of  a  tiller-rope  winding  on  the  tidee,  and  Polecanidte. 
axis  of  the  wheel. 

.    ..      ,.  steg  no  -sis,  s.    [Gr.]    Constipation, 
•steer  -less,   *stere-les,   *ster  les,  a.     [Eng. 

steer   (2),  s. ;  -less.]    Without  a  rudder   or   holm.  Steg-n6t -1C,  a.  &  s.     [Gr.  stegnatikos;  French 

stegnolique .] 


. 
Steel>'™- 


\Vel.  /(inn.]    A  young  inaloof  the  common  ox,  or  ox 
kind ;  a  bullock. 

"The  distant  steer  forsook  the  yoke." 

Byron:  Sieye  of  Corinth,  zxxiii. 

•steer  (2),  steire,  *stere  (2),  s.  [Dut.  stuur; 

'  —  «!  „*,'._••   .        1A _J .        /"Y  TT          /I _.»• D 


••904       \-J,     DUC11C,      ^CbClC      \<-.}i     S.    \_lSUlt     "'  ****'   i 

Icel.   sttjri;   Ban.  styr;    O.    H.   Ger.  stiurn;   Ger.    (Chaucer:  Ci  T.t 4,&9.) 
steuer.]   [STEER  (1),  i\]  A  rudder,  a  helm.  (Gower; 
C.  A.,  li.) 

steer  (1).  *stere,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  steoran, 
styrun  ;  co^n.  with  Dut.  sturen;  Icel.  styra;  O.  H. 
Ger.  stiiirjan ,st iuran ;  Ger.  gteuern ;  Gotn. xtiurjan.'] 

A.  Transitive : 


f "  .    ,  [Eng.  steer  (1),  v.,  arid  man.]    One  who  steers ;  the 

1.  To  direct  and  govern    the  course  of,  by    the    helmsman  of  a  ship  or  boat. 

movement  of  a  holm.  „„,.       ,,      ,., 

ine    (.•umbringe    Bttertnwn  rommenced  to  bore   his 
"Two    .    .    .    steer   the   vessel    alternately."— Anton-'     opponent  outward."— *YeW,  April  4,  1886. 

Voyages,  bk.  iiL,  ch.  v.  „ 


A.  Asadj.  :  Tending  to  constipate  or  render  cos- 
tive. or  to  diminish  excretions  and  discharges  gen- 
erally. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  medicine  which  tends  to  increase 
constipation  or  costiveness,  or  which  diminishes 

steers  -man,    'ster-ys-man,    *stires-man,   s.    excretions  and  discharges  generally. 


*Steer'-lIng,  s.     [Eng.  steer  (\),  s. ;  dimin.  suff. 
i«y.]    A  young  steer  or  bullock. 

"  While  I  with  grateful  care  one  steerling  feed." 

Francis:  Horace;  Odes  iv.  2. 


.  siege  =  i 
otected. 


roof,  a  covering.] 


2.  To  control,  direct,  or  govern  tho  course  of;  to 
direct,  to  guide. 


-6  car-pi,  s.  pi.    [Prof,  stego-,  and  Greek 

steers/  -man-ship,    s.    [Eng.  steersman;  -ship.]  <Bo(an«;UMosses  having  the  theca  covered  by  a 

Skill  as  a  steersman.  calyptra,  and  opening  by  throwing  off   an  oper- 

"They  praised  my  steersmanship."—  Burroughs:  Pepac-  culum.     The  same  as  BB1TACE.E  (q.  V.). 

ton,  p.  23.  steg  -6-d8n,  s.    [Greek  stegc=a  roof,  a  covering  ; 

•steers  -mate,  s.    [Eng.  steer  (1),  v.,  and  mate.']  surf.  -odon.  ] 

A  steersman.  Palceont.:  A  sub-genus  of  Elephas  (q.  v.),  with 

.*„-,.   .  x         „,                                   -,    „     ..  three  or  perhaps  four  species  of  extinct  forms  from 

.?*?5!r-~.*1  8/oA?.nA  *?f,e.'!A2.)'71i,1'.-l..BnAtl?'_8Jlr'  the   Indian    Tertiarios.      These   were   collectively 

named  by  Clift  Mastodon  elephantoldes,  and  con- 


"  With  cane  extended  far  I  sought 
To  steer  it  close  to  land." 

Wordsworth;  Dog  and  Water  Lily. 

B.  Intransitive: 
I,  Literally : 

1.  To  direct  and  govern  the  course  of  a  ship  or    Quandary."  (Scotch.)    (Scott .''Antiquary,  ch.  ik.) 

other  vessel  in  its  course,  by  the  movement  of  the       steeve,  a.  &  s.    [Prob.  allied  to  stiff  (q.  v.) ;  cf.    stitute  ttie  intermediate  group  of  the  Proboscidea, 
fcelm.  Dut.  stevig=firm.]  from  which  the  other  species  diverge,  through  their 

..     a.'tx  j       .!        /f,  dental  characters,  ou  the  one  side  into  the  Masto- 

A.  Asadj.:  Stiff,  strong,  durable.    (Scotch.) 


11  We  steered  by  the  sound  of  the  breakers." — Cook.-  First 
Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  To  direct  one's  course  at  sea ;  to  sail,  to  take  a 
course. 

3.  To  have  a  certain  character  as  regards  answer- 
ing thft  helm ;  to  answer  the  helm ;  as,  A  ship  steers 
•well. 


mil 


"  But   then    there's   parts   that   look  the  steever 
stronger."— Scott:  Antiquary,  oh.  xxviii. 

B.  As  substantive : 
Nautical : 

I.  The  upward  slope  of  an  outboard  spar,  as  the 
II.  Fig. :  To  conduct  one's  self ;  to  take  or  pursue    bowsprit,  cathead,  &c. 


dons,  and  on  the  other  into  the  typical  Elephants. 
Stegodon  insignis  abounded  in  the  Sivalik  Hills. 
(Falconer:  Palceont.  Mem.,  ii.  9.) 

StSg-5ph  -Il-us,  s.  [Pref.  stego-,  and  Gr.  philo= 
to  love.] 

Ichthu.:  A  genus  of  Siluridae  (q.  v.).  Body  nar- 
row, cylindrical,  and  elongate,  a  small  barbel  at 


2.  A  long,  heavy  spar,  with  a  place  to  fix  a  block    each  maxillary  ;  short,  stiff  spines  in  operculum 


of  a  bull.)' 


"The  male  calves  are  steered  and  converted  to  beef." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

steer'-age  (age  as  It),  *steer -Idge,  s.   [Eng. 
e.\ 


A..  Transitive:  stSg-6-sau'-rI-»,  8.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat,  from  stego- 

1.  To  give  a  certain  angle  of  elevation  to,  as  to  a    saurus  (q.  v.).] 

Palatont.:    An  order  of   Cope's   sub-class  Dino- 


steer  (1),  v. ;  -age,  -idge 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  or  practice  of  steering,  or  of  direct-    stiffly  and  immovably  in  the  vessel,  a  horizontal 
ing  and  governing  the  course  of  a  vessel  by  the    bowsprit  being  movable.) 

movements  of  the  helm.  R*PPVA -19   nd*     TFntr    ^/, •/•,-/•   «  •    in  1    Pii-miv 

(2)  A  part  of  a  ship  forward  of  the  chief  cabin,    stoutfy     (Scotch,)     L  ' 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  bulk-head  or  parti- 
tion. In  passenger  ships  it  is  allotted  to  the  inferior       Bteev'-Ing,  «.    [b 


i  .                                 ops   su-cass        no- 

2.  To  stow,  as  bales  in  a  hold,  by  means  of  a  jack-  sanria,  with     two    families,    Scelidosauridre   and 

:rew*  Stegosauridce.    Feet  plantigrade,  with  five  digits, 

B.  Intrans.  :   To  project   from   the   bows  at  an  ungulate;  fore-limbs  very  small,  locomotion  mainly 

angle,  instead  of  horizontally  ;  said  of  a  bowsprit,  on  hind  limbs;  vertebra?  and  limb-bones  solid;  a 

(So  called  when  the  lower  end  is  fixed  firmly,  or  bony  dermal  armor;  herbivorous. 

stee-6-sau  -rl-das  s  ol  TModcrn  Latin  strnn 
Sa«r(L)  ;  Lat.  fern,  pi  kSj.  suff  .  3d™.] 

Palceont.  :  A  family  of  Stegosauria  (q.  v.)  ;  verte- 
brte  biconcave;  ischia  directed  backward,  with  the 
sides  meeting  in  the  median  line  ;  astragalus  coa- 


class of  passengers,  thence  called  steerage  passen- 
gers; and  in  merchant  ships  it  is  occupied  by  the 
petty  officers  and  crew. 

*(3)  The  part  of    a   ship  where  the    steersman 
stands;   the  stern. 


JVoi 


[STEEVE,  «.] 


- 

lesced with  tibia,  metatarsals  short.  Genera  :  Stego- 
saurus,  some    thirty  feet  long,  well  armed  with 


"I  was  much  surprised,  and  ran  into  th 
ook  on  the  compass." — Dampier:  Voyages  ( 


he  stferidg 
'oyages  (an.  1688). 


to 


,  ocmiuo,     OUILIU       llllllj       »ccf      l\fllft,.      w  oii     ttl  llluu      VV1L11 

(1)  Ine  angle  of  a   bowsprit  with    tho  horizon;    enormous  bucklers,  some  of  which  were  spinous, 
formerly  70'  to  80°,  now  much  less.  from  the  Jurassic  beds  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ; 

(2)  Stowing  bales  in  a  hold  by  means  of  a  jack-    Diracodon,  and  Amosaurus. 

steg-6;Sau  -rus,  s.    [Pref.  stego-,  and  Gr.  sauros 

andGr.  stoma  = 


Steg, 'Steyg,  *Stegg,  «.    [Icel.  stegflr=the  male  =a  lizard.]    [STKG'OSAURID«.] 

of  various  animals.]   [STAG,  s.J   A  gander.    (Prov.)  »--.»*                 rT>    ,    * 

"Item,   vj.  gees  with  one  ,? «,„.»_/»«„(.   o/  rfcomo,  th»  fmmth"]          *' *'     [                  3°'' 

Bob,n,on,  of  Appleba  (1542).  IcMhy. :  A  genus  of  Selachoidei,  with  one  species. 

*steg-a,n-og'-ra.-plllst,  subst.     [Eng.  steganog-  Stegostoma  tigrinum,  the  Tiger  Shark  (q.  v.),  from 

raph(y) ;  -is/.]    One  who  practices  or  is  skilled  in  the  Indian  Ocean.    Tail,  with  caudal  fin,  measuring 

steganography.  one-half  the  total  length  ;  eyes  very  small ;   teeth 

small,  trilobed,  i- 


*steg-»n-og  -rs.-phj1,  s.    [Gr.  s(e3anos=covered.    VCTSO  flat  patch!  in  boHi  jaws.'68' 
secret,  and  graphu=to  write;  Fr.  sUyanographie.] 
y\te  art  of  secret  writing  ;  the  art  of  writing  in       tsteln,  ti.  t.    [STEEN,  ».] 


111; ;  tne  art  ot  writing  __ 
cipher,  or  in  characters  intelligible  only  to  those 


look  on  the  compi 
2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  or  power  of  directing,  guiding,  or  gov- 
erning anything  in  its  course;  direction,  guidance, 
regulation. 

"He  that  hath  the  steerage  of  my  course." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

(2)  That  by  which  a  course  is  directed. 

"Here  he  hung  on  high, 
The  steerage  of  his  wings,  and  cut  the  sky." 

Dryden.     (Tudd.)         --, ,   —    — „- 

II.  Naut.:  Tho  effect  of  a  holm  on  a  ship;  the  who  have  the  key;  cryptography, 

peculiar  manner   in  which  an  individual  ship  is  "Such  occult  notes,  stfyanoyrnphy,   polygraphy,   or 

effected  by  tho  helm.  magnetical  telling  of  their  minds. "—Burton:  Anat.  of 

steeraee  wav   *  HOan.,  p.  503.  mountains'  of  South  Africa;  ratherinore  th"a"n~three 

•  \i7-         t              i      «,•  •  tsteg-an-oph-tnar-ma-ta,  s.nl.    [Mod.  Latin,  feet  long,  and  about   twenty  inches  high  at  the 

JVaw/..  Motion  of  a  vessel  sufficient  to  enable  her  from  gr.  g/esaiuw=covered,  anJ  oPhthalmos=the  shoulder;  red  brown  above,  white  below :  tail  rudi- 

to  feel  the  effect  of  the  rudder.  eye -]  montary,  ears  large:  horns  straight,  about  four 

"We  were  not  going  more  than  a  knot  through  the  ZoQlogy :  A  group  of  organisms  which,  with  tho  inches  long  in  the  male,  absent  in  female;  no  false 

iiater        .    .    barely  enough  to  give  us  steerage-van."—  Gymnophthalmata   (q.v.),   made  up   the  old   sub-  ho)ofl-, 

CauelVs  Saturday  Journal,  Sept.  19,1885,  p.  801.  class    Acalephas    (q.  V.).       [STEGANOPHTHALMATE-  2.  The  ibex  (q.  v.). 

steer'-er, «.    [Eng.  steer  (1),  v.;-er.]  MEDDSJS.]  stem -heil-tte,  s.    [After  Mr.  Steinheil ;  suff .  -ite 

(Min.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  IOLITE  (q.  v.). 


stein  -bolt,  steen'-bok,  s.    [Dut.  stein,  s 
stone,  and  6ofc,  6oc=a  goat.] 


,  ,  ,  Zoology: 

magnetical  telling  jf  their  minds."—  Burton;  Anat.  of       \.  Anlilope  tragulus,  from  tho  stony  plains  and 


1.  One  who  steers ;  a  steersman,  a  guide. 

"  There's  not  a  better  steerer  in  the  realm." 


tsteg-an-oph-thal  -mate,  tsteg-an-5ph-thal 


Sicift:  Epistle  to  Lord  J.  Carteret. 


mous,  a. 
eyes  covere 


[STEQANOPHTH 
^d  or  protected. 


ALMATA.]      Having  the 


stein'-Ing,  s.    [STEENINO.] 


Mil,     bfiy;     p6~ut,    Jowl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun; 


9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-tion,      -$ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous, 


sin,    a?;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


Steinkirk. 


Steinkirk 

Stem -kirk,  Steen -kirk,  s.  [Seodef.]  A  name 
brought  into  fashion,  after  the  battle  of  Steinkirk 
(1692),  for  several  articles,  especially  of  dress,  as 
wigs,  buckles,  powder, 
&c.,  and  especially  large, 
elaborately  ornamented 
neckties  of  lace. 

"Lace  neckcloths  were  then 
worn  by  men  of  fashion;  and 
it  had  been  usual  to  arrange 
them  with  great  care.  But  at 
the  terrible  moment  when  the 
brigade  of  Bourbonnais  was 
flying  before  the  onset  of  the 
allies,  there  was  no  time  for 
foppery;  and  the  finest  gen- 
tlemen of  the  court  came 
spurring  to  the  front  of  the 
line  of  battle  with  their  rich 
cravats  in  disorder.  Itthere- 
fore  became  a  fashion  among 

the  beauties  of  Paris  to  wear  round  their  necks  kerchiefs 
of  the  finest  lace  studiously  disarranged;  and  these  ker- 
chiefs were  called  Steinkirla,"— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng. 
ch.  ill. 

stein '-man-nlte,  s.  [After  the  German  chemist, 
Steinmann;  suS.-ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  An  impure  galena  containing  arsenic  ana 
zinc. 

Ste  -la,  ste  -le,  s:    [Gr.  stele=a  post,  a  pillar.] 

1.  Arch.:  A  small  column  without  base  or  capital, 
serving  as  a  monument,  milestone,  or  the  like. 

2.  Archceol.:  A  sepulchral  slab  or  column,  which 
in  ancient  times  answered  the  purpose  of  a  grave- 
stone. 

stele,  s.    [STALE  (2),  s.]    A  handle.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

ste  -le-chlte,  s.  [Gr.  stelechos=the  crown  of  the 
root  from  which  the  stem  springs.]  A  fine  kind  of 
storax. 

*ste  -lene,  a.  [STELA.]  Resembling  or  used  as 
a  stela ;  columnar. 

stel-gld-6p  -tgr-f  X,  s.  [Gr.  stelgis  (genit.  stel- 
otdos)  =  a  scraper,  and  pteryx=a  wing.] 

Ornith..:  A  genus  of  PsalidoprocnmsB,  with  five 
species,  ranging  from  La  Plata  to  the  United 
States. 

stel  -Is,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  stelis=&  kind  of  mistle- 
toe ] 

Bot.  •  A  genus  of  Pleurothallidw.  Known  specie?, 
about  130.  Orchids,  most  of  them  small,  with  soli- 
tary leaves,  and  spikes.or  racemes  of  minute  green, 
yellow,  or  purple  flowers.  From  South  and  Central 
America. 

stell  (1),  8.  [Allied  to  stall  (q.  v.).]  [STELL,  v.] 
A  sort  of  fenced-in  inclosure  for  cattle  or  sheep. 
(Prov.  Eng.) 

"The  neighboring  stells  and  walls  failed  to  show  a  sin- 
gle hewn  stone."— Field,  Oct.  17,  1885. 

stell  (2),  s.    [STILL,  8.]    A  still.    (Scotch.) 

stell,  v.  t.  [Dut.  &  Ger.  «teiien=to  set,  to  place.] 
To  fix,  to  set;  to  place  in  a  permanent  manner;  to 
place  against  a  fixed  support. 

Stel  -la,  8.    [Lat.  =  a  star.] 

Suro. :  A  star-shaped  bandage  crossed  like  the 
letter  X,  applied  to  the  shoulder  in  cases  of  fracture 
of  the  clavicle  or  scapula,  or  dislocation  of  the 
humerus. 

Stel  -lar,  a.    [.Lat.  stellaris,  from  stella=a  star.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  stars ;  astral. 

"There  was  no  sign  whatever  of  a  stellar  nucleus."— 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*2  Starry ;  full  of  or  set  with  stars ;  as,  the  stel- 
lar regions. 

stellar-indicator,  s.  An  instrument  for  ena- 
bling an  observer  to  recognize  the  different  stars 
and  point  out  their  positions  in  the  heavens. 

stel'-lar'-I-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  stellaris 
=  pertaining  to  a  star.  So  named  because  the 
corolla  is  stellate.] 

Bot. :  Stitchwort ;  a  genus  of  Alsmesa.  Herbs, 
often  glabrous,  with  the  flowers  in  dichotomous 
cymes ;  sepals  five ;  petals  five,  daeply  cloven :  sta- 
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stel -late,  stel  -lat-ed,  a.  &  s.  [Lat,  sMlittu*. 
pa.  par.  of  s(e/io=to  set  with  stars;  stella=a  star.] 

A.  As  adjective  (of  both  forms) : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Resembling  a  star ;  radiated. 

2.  Bot. :  Divided  into  segments,  radiating  from  a 
common  center. 

B.  As  substantive  (of  the  form  stellate) : 
Bot.  (pi.) :  The  Galiacess  (q.  v.). 
stellate-bristle  or  hair, ». 

Bot.  (pi.) :  Bristles  or  hairs  growing  in  tufts  from 
the  surface,  and  diverging  a  little  from  their  center, 
as  in  the  mallows. 

stellate-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  A  radiate  Bower. 

stellate-leaves,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  Leaves  in  a  whorl,  verticillate  leaves. 

stellate-ligament,  s. 

Anat. :  The  anterior  costo-central  ligament  of  the 
ribs.  Called  also  the  Radiated  ligament. 

stellated-bandage,  s.    [STELLA.] 

*stel-la  -tion,  subst.  [STELLATE.]  Radiation  of 
light,  as  from  a  star. 

stel-la-t6-,  pref.  [STELLATE.]  Radiating,  stel- 
late. 

stellato-pilose,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  hairs  arranged  in  a  stellate  man- 
ner. 

*stelled,  a.  [Lat.  8<eiia=a  star.]  Starry,  stel- 
lated. 

IF  By  some  explained  as  fixed,  from  steii=to  fix. 

Stel  -iSr,  s.  [Georg  Wilhelm  Steller  (1709-1745), 
a  German  physician,  naturalist,  and  traveler,  for 
many  years  in  the  Russian  service.  (See  com- 
pounds.) 

Steller's  blue-jay,  s. 

Ornith. :  Cyanocitta  stelleri. 

Steller's  rhytina,  s.    [RHYTINA.] 

Steller's  sea-lion,  s.    [SEA-LION.] 

stel  -ler-Id,  stel-ler  -I-dan,  «.  [STELLERIDEA.] 
Any  individual  of  the  Stellerida,  Stellerides,  or 
Stelleridea  (q.  v.). 

stel-ler  -I-da,  stel-ler  -I-deg,  s.  pi.    [STELLEB- 

1DEA.] 

stel-ler  -I-dan,  s.    [STELLEHID.] 

stel  ler-ld'-S-a,  s.  pi.  [Formed  from  Lat.  stella 
=  a  star.] 

ZoOl.:  A  term  introduced  by  Lamarck  for  a  sec- 
tion of  Echinodermata,  equivalent  to  the  Linnaean 
genus  Asterias.  It  was  afterward  used  by  Blam- 
ville,  Pictet,  and  others,  in  almost  the  same  sense. 
The  names  Stellerida  and  Stellerides  occur  m  a 
similar  sense. 

*stel  -ler-lnei  s.    [STELLEEUS.] 

Zoology:  An  old  name  for  any  individual  of  the 
genus  Rhytina  (q.  v.). 

*stel  -ler-us,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  S(e!!er(q.  v.).] 

Zoology :  Cuvier's  name  for  the  genus  Rhytina 
(q.v.). 

stel-llf -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  8«e((o=astar;  fero=to 
bear,  to  produce,  and  Eug.  adj.  suff.  -ous.\  Having 
or  abounding  with  stars,  or  anything  resembling 
stars. 

stel'-ll-form,  a.  [Lat.  stella=a  star,  and  forma 
=  form.]  Formed  like  a  star ;  stellate,  radiated. 

•stel  -11-fy,  «•  t.  [Lat.  «telia=a  star;  Eng.  suff. 
ike  or  t 


turn  into  a  star ;  hence,  to  make 


Common  Chickweed  (q.  v.).  S.  holostea  is  from  one 
to  two  feet  high,  with  a  four-angled  stem,  finely- 
serrate  leaves,  and  large  white  flowers.  It  is  com- 
mon in  copses  an'fl  hedgerows,  and  is  often  planted 
in  gardens  as  a  border  flower. 

•stel'-lar-f,  a.  [Eng.  stellar;  -v.]  Stellar,  astral. 

"An  infinite  infinity  of  such  groups  of  stellary  orbs. — 
Stukely:  Pal&og.  Sacra,  p.  43. 

Stel  la  -tse,  s.  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Lat.  stellatus=set 
with  stars,  starry.] 

Bot. :  The  forty-fourth  order  in    Linnaeus'  >i  at- 


ural  System.  Genera,  Galium,  Hedyotis,  Spigelia, 
Oornus  (7),  Coffea,  &c.  Retained,  in  a  restricted 
sense,  by  Ray,  Decandolle,  Hooker,  &c.,  as  a  syno- 


-/»•]    To  mane  or  tu 
glorious ;  to  glorify. 

•stell  -Ing,  s.    [STALLING.]    Sheds  for  cattle. 

Stel -11-6,  8.  [l>at.=Lacerta  gecko  (Linn.),  from 
its  star-like  spots ;  stella  =  &  star.] 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Agamida?,  having  the  tail  ringed 
with  spinous  scales.  There  are  five  species,  ranging 
from  Greece  and 
the  Caucasus  to 
Arabia,  the  Him- 
alayas, and  Cen- 
tral India.  The 
illustrationis 
from  a  specimen 
in  the  British  Mu- 
seum of  Natural 
History,  South 
Kensington. 

tstel'-ll-on,  s. 
[STELLIO.] 

ZoOl.:  Star -liz- 
ard, a  popular 
name  for  any  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Stelho  Cordylma. 
Stellio  (q.  T.). 

*stel  -II  6n-ate,  s.  [Lat.steHionatus,  tmmsteVio 
=  (1)  a  lizard,  (2)  a  crafty  or  deceitful  person;  Fr. 
stellionat.] 


stem 

Scots  and  Roman  Law:  A  kind  of  crime  which  is 
committed  in  law  by  a  deceitful  selling  of  a  thing 
otherwise  than  it  really  is  ;  a  term  used  to  denote 
all  such  crimes,  in  which  fraud  is  an  element,  as 
have  no  special  names  to  distinguish  them,  and  are 
not  defined  by  any  written  law,  as  when  one  sells 
the  same  thing  to  two  purchasers,  when  a  debtor 
pledges  to  his  creditors  that  which  does  not  belong 
to  him,  &c. 

"The  court  of  star-chamber  is  compounded  of  good 
elements,  for  it  cousisteth  of  foure  kinds  of  persons, 
counsellors,  peeres,  prelate*,  and  chiefe-judges.  It  dis- 
cerneth  also  principally  of  foure  kinds  of  causes:— forces, 
frauds,  crimes  various  of  stflliunate,  and  the  indications 
or  middle  acts  towards  crimes  capital  or  hainous.  not 
actually  committed  or  perpetrated.  —Baco7i;  Henry  VII. t 

P.M. 

stell -Ite,  subst.  [Lat.  stell(a}=&  star;  suff.  -ite 
(A/in.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  PECTOLITE  (q.  v.). 

stel  -lu-lar,  a.  [Lat.  stellula,  dimin.  from  stella 
=a  star.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  the  appearance  of  little 
stars. 

2.  Nat.  Science:  Small  and  radiated, like  stars,  as 
some  corals,  or  the  markings  on  the  corals  them- 
selves. 

stel -lu-late,  adj.  [Lat.  «<eiiuio=a  little  star.] 
Resembling  little  stars. 

*ste-l6g  -ra-phf ,  subst.  [GT.stelographia,  from 
stele=n  pillar,  and  graphi>=to  write.]  The  art  or 

Eractice  of  writing  or  inscribing  characters  on  pil- 
irs. 

"  This  pillar  thus  engraved  gave  probably  the  origin  to 
the  invention  of  stelography." — Stackhuuse:  Hist.  Bible. 

stem,  *stam,  *stemme,  subst.  [A.  S.stcefn,stefn, 
stemn=  (1)  a  stem  of  a  tree,  (2)  the  stem  or  prow  of 
a  vessel,  (3)  a  stem  or  race  of  people  ;8tefna,stcefna, 
=the  stem  or  prow  of  a  vessel,  from  ste/=a  staff 
(q.  v.) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  stam=a.  trunk,  stem,  stock ; 
steven=a  prow ;  Icel.  stafn,  stamn,  stefni,  stemni= 
the  stem  of  a  vessel  ;«fo/H,8?omn=thestemof  a  tree; 
Dan.  stamme= the  trunk  of  a  tree  ;staevn= the  stem 
of  a  vessel ;  Sw.  s<am=trunk ;  sM/=prow  ;framstam 
=the  forestem.  the  prow;  Ger.  8famm=a  trunk; 
Steven  (orrordersteuen)  =  the  stem.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(11  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  Shrivel'd  herbs  on  withering  stems  decay." 

Dryden:  Virgil:  Gears/id.  157. 

(2)  The  peduncle  of  the  fructification  or  the  podi- 
cel  of  a  flower ;  the  petiole  or  leaf-stem  ;  that  which 
supports  the  flower  or  the  fruit  of  a  plant. 

"  Two  lovely  berries  molded  on  onesfem."  _^ 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  .Yi'yWs  Dream,  Hi.  2. 

(3)  Anything  resembling  a  stem  or  stalk  ;  as,  the 
stem  or  tube  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  a  thermometer,  or 
the  like. 

(4)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  6. 

"Armed  the  atemme  and  beake-head  of  the  ship  with 
sharpe  tines  and  pikes  of  brass."  —  /".  Holland,  Flint/, 
bk.  vii.,  ch.  Ivi. 

*2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  stock  of  a  family ;  a  race  or  generation  of 
progenitors. 

"Whosoever  will  undertake  the  imperial  diadem,  must 
have  of  his  own  wherewith  to  support  it ;  which  is  one  of 
the  reasons  that  it  hath  continued  these  two  ages  and 
more  in  that  stem,  now  so  much  spoken  of." — Hfncfl: 
Vucal  Forest. 

(2)  A  branch  ;  a  branch  of  a  family. 

"This  is  a  stem 
Of  that  victorious  stock." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  4. 

(3)  An  advanced  or  leading  position ;  a  lookout. 
'Wolsey  sat  at  the  stem' more  than  twenty  years." — 

Fuller. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  The  ascending  axis  of  a  plant.  It  soeks 
the  light,  strives  to  expose  itself  to  the  air,  and 
expands  itself  to  the  utmost  extent  of  its  nature  to 
the  solar  rays.  With  regard  to  direction,  it  may  be 
erect,  pendulous,  nodding,  decumbent,  flexuose, 
creeping,  or  climbing.  It  is  generally  cylindrical; 


bundles  of  vascular  and  woody  tissue  embedded  in 
various  ways  in  cellular  substance,  the  whole  being 
inclosed  with  an  epidermis.  Stems  may  be  aerial 
or  underground.  The  most  highly  developed  form 
of  the  former  is  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  next  is  that 
of  a  shrub.  There  are  also  herbaceous  stems. 
Sometimes  a  plant  appears  stemless ;  only,  however, 
because  the  stem  is  short  enough  to  be  overlooked. 
In  duration,  a  stem  may  be  annual,  biennial,  or 
perennial.  In  structure  it  may  be  exogenous, 
endogenous,  or  acrogenous  fq.  v.).  Aerial  stems 
generally  branch,  and  bear  leaves,  flowers,  and 


ftto     fit     fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot, 
or,  '  wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     wh8,     son;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  KV. 


stem-clasping 

fruit.     An  underground  stem  is  often  mistaken  for 
a  root,  but  differs  in  its  capacity  of  bearing  leaves. 

[RHIZOME.] 

U.  Mechanics:  The  projecting-rod  which  guides  a 
valve  in  its  reciprocations. 
:i.  Mining:  A  day's  work. 

4.  Music:  The  line  attached  to  the  head  of  a  note. 
All  notes  used  in  modern  music  but  the  semibreve, 
or  whole  note,  have  stems ;  quavers  and  their  sub- 
divisions have    stems   and    hooks.    In   writing   a 
"  single  part"  for  a  voice  or  instrument,  it  is  usual 
to  turn  the  stems  of  notes  lying  below  the  middle 
line  of  the  stave  upward,  of  notes  lying  above  the 
middle  line  downward.     Notes  on  the  middle  line 
have    heir  stems  up  or  down  as  seems  best.    In  a 
"short  score,"  as  for  four  parts,  the  stems  of  the 
higher  part  in  each  stave  are  turned  up,  those  of 
tlin  lower  part  down. 

5.  Ornitlt.:  The  main  stalk  of  the  feather,  bear- 
ing all  the  other  external  parts,  and  usually  resem- 
bling a  greatly  elongated  cone.    At  the  lower  part, 
which  is  inserted  in  the  skin,  it  is  cylindrical,  hol- 
low, and  transparent;  higher  up  it  is  filled  with  a 
cellular  pith.    The  parenchymatous  portion  of  the 
stom  is  called  the  shaft,  and  it  is  from  the  flattened 
sides  of  this  that  the  barbs  issue.    (Nitzsch :  Ptery- 
lographi/,  sect,  i.,  ch.  i.) 

6.  Shipbuild.:  The  upright  piece  of  timber  or  bar 
of  iron  at  the  fore  end  of  a  vessel,  to  which  the  for- 
ward ends  of  the  stakes  are  united.    With  wooden 
stems  the  lower  end  is  scarfed  into  the  keel.    The 
upper  end  supports  the  bowsprit,  and  in  the  obtuse 
angle  is  the  figure-head.    The  advanced  edge  of  the 
stem  is  the  cut-water.    It  is  usually  marked  with  a 
scale  of  feet,  showing  the  perpendicular    height 
above  the  keel,  so  as  to  mark  tho  draught  of  water 
at  the  fore-part,    ("ailed  also  stem-post. 

7.  Vehicles:  The  bar  to  which  the  bow  of  a  falling 
hood  is  hinged. 

stem-clasping,  a. 

Bot.:  Embracing  the  stem  with  its  base;  amplex- 
icaul,  as  a  leaf  or  petiole. 

Stem-head,  s.    The  top  of  the  stem-post  (q.  v.). 

"A  gaff  trysail  and  a  staysail  tacked  to  the  stem-head 
irives  me  sufficient  sail-area  for  cruising."—  Field,  Jan.  30, 
1886. 

stem-knee,  s. 

Shipbuilding:  A  knee  uniting  the  stem  with  the 
keel. 

stem-leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  A  leaf  growing  from  the  stem. 

stem-muscle,  s. 

Biol. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  contractile 
fibre  in  the  pedicle  of  Vorticella  (q.  v.). 

stem-piece,  8. 

fihipbuild.:  An  independent  piece  (q.  v.). 

stern-post,  s.    [STEM,  II.  6.] 

stem- winder,  s.  A  watch  having  a  stem  or  pen- 
dant which  may  be  thrown  into  engagement  with  a 
winding  wheel,  so  as  to  wind  up  the  spring  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  key;  a  keyless  watch. 

Stem,  *Stemme,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  s(em=a  trunk  of 
&  tree,  as  a  trunk  thrown  into  a  river  stems  or 
checks  its  current.  Icel.  stemmo=to  dam  up;  Dan. 
stemme=tf>  stem  (ier.  stemmen=to  fell  trees,  to 
dam  up  water.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  dam  up;  to  check  01  stop,  as  a  stream  or 
moving  force. 

"Not  being  able  to  stem  the  torrent  which  he  has 
allowed  to  burst  forth." — London  Globe. 

2.  To  make  way  or  progress  against,  as,  a  tide 
or  current ;  to  make  way  or  press  forward  through. 
(Mallet:  A  my  nt  or  and  Theodora,  i.) 

3.  To  dash  against  with  the  stem ;  to  strike  or 
cut  with  the  stem ;  as,  The  vessels  stemmed  each 
other. 

*4.  To  steer. 

"He  is  the  master  of  true  courage  that  all  the  time 
sedately  stems  the  ship."—  Cornelius  Nepos  in  English 
<1723).  (Dedlc.) 

5.  To  tear  out  the  stem,  as  of  a  tobacco  leaf. 
*B.  Intrans. :  To  make  way  in  opposition  to  some 
obstacle  or  obstruction,  as  a  tide,  a  current,  the 
wind,  or  tho  like. 

"They  on  the  trading  flood    .    .    . 
Ply,  stemming  nightly  toward  the  pole." 

Milton.  P.  L.,  11.  642. 

*steme,  v.    [STEAM,  s.  &  v.] 

stem -less,  adj.    [Eng.  stenf;   -less]    Having  no 

rin:  having  the  stem  so  little  developed  as  to 
Appear  to  be  wanting ;  acaulescent. 

•stSm  -let,  s.  [Eng.  stem,  s. ;  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 
A  little  or  young  stem. 

stem  -mgi-ta,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Gr.  stemma=&  gar- 
land. So  called  because  they  are  often  arranged  in 
a  circular  form  on  tho  top  of  the  head.] 

Compar.  Anat.:  The  same  as  OCELLI,  2.    [CoM- 

TOUND-EYE8.] 
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Stem-mg.-t5p'-te"r-l8,  subst.  [Gr.  stemma  (genit. 
stemmatos}  =  a  garland,  and  nteris=a  kind  of  fern,  so 
nami'd  from  the  form  of  the  markings  on  its  sur- 
face.] 

Palceobot.:  Probably  the  external  aspect  of  the 
tree-ferns  of  which  tho  internal  ono  is  Psaronius 
(q.  v.).  It  is  of  considerable  size,  and  occurs  in  the 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous  rocks.  It  is  not 
accepted  as  a  genuine  genus. 

•stem-mat  6-puS,  s.  [Gr.  stemma  (genit.  stem- 
matos)=a  wreath,  a  garland,  and  ops=the  counte- 

ZoOL:  Cuvier's  name  for  the  Hooded  Seal,  to 
which  he  gave  generic  distinction  as  Stemmatoput 
i-ristutus  (  =  Phoca  cristata=Custophora  cristata). 

'stemme,  v.  &  s.    [STEM,  v.  <fe  s.] 

stem  -mer,  s.    [Eng.  stem,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Mining:  A  piece  of  iron  with  which  clay  i« 
rammed    into    the   blasting-holes    to    make   them 
water-tight. 

2.  Tobacco  Manuf. :  One  who  tears  out  tho  stems 
of  tobacco  leaves. 

stem'-me-rJS  s.  [Eng.  stem:  -ery.]  A  place  or 
factory  where  tobacco  is  stemmed ;  usually  spokea 
of  as  a  dry  stemmery. 

stem  -mlng,  s.    [STEM,  v.] 

Mininrj:  Tho  stuff  beaten  down  upon  a  charge  of 
powder. 

ste  m&-nl  tls,  s.  [Greek  stcmon  =  warp,  spun 
thread.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Myxogastrous  Fungals.  Small, 
stamen-shaped  plants,  separate  or  fasciculate, 
growing  on  rotten  wood.  Stemonitis  fusca  is 
abundant  in  hothouses. 

stem  -pie,  s.    [Perhaps  a  nasalized  dimin.  from 

Mining :  One  of  the  cross-bars  of  wood  placed  in 
the  shaft  of  a  mine  and  serving  the  purpose  of  stops. 

"The  transverse  pieces  of  wood  for  this  purpose  they 
call  stemples." — Rees:  Cyclopaedia. 

stem '-son,  s.    [STEM,  s.] 

Shipbuild. :  A  knee-piece  whose  horizontal  arm  is 
scarfed  to  the  keelson  and  vertical  arm  fayed  into 
the  throats  of  the  transoms. 

41  Stemson  and  keelson  and  sternson-knee." 

Longfellow:  Building  of  the  Ship. 

Bten-,  pref.    [STENO-.] 

sten,  v.  i.    [An  abbrev.  of  stend  (q.  v.).]  To  leap, 
to  spring ;  to  rear  as  a  horse.    (Scotch.) 
sten,  s.   [STEN,  t'.]   A  Jong  step,  a  leap.  (Scotch.) 
"Or  foaming  strang,  wi'  hasty  stens." 

Burns:  Elegy  on  Capt.  M.  Henderson. 

aten-an  -thl-um,  s.  [Pref .  sten-,  and  Gr.  anthos 
=  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Veratreae,  closely  akin  to  Vera- 
trum.  Segments  of  the  perianth  united  at  the  base, 
and  adhering  to  the  ovary.  Stenanthiumfrigidum, 
called  in  Mexico  Savoeja,  has  a  rod-like  stem,  grassy 
leaves,  and  a  long  terminal  panicle  of  flowers.  It  is 
poisonous,  stupefying  animals  which  eat  it. 

Sten-as  -ter,  s.  [Pref.  sten-,  and  Gr.  aster=&  star 
(q.  v.).] 

Zool.:  A  synonym  of  Urastorella  (q.  v.). 

stSnch,  *stenche,  *stinch,  *stinche,  s.  [A.  S. 
gtenc,  from  stone,  pa.  t.  of  stincan=to  stink  (q.  v.) ; 
Ger.  tlank.] 

*1.  A  smell ;  a  scent  of  any  kind. 
"  Black  bulls  and  bearded  goats  on  altars  lie, 
And  clouds  of  savory  stench  involve  the  sky." 

Dryden:  Homer's  Iliad,  i.  441. 

2.  A  foul  or  offensive  smell ;  a  stink. 

"The  stench  remains,  the  luster  dies  away." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  678. 

Stench-trap,  s.  A  depression  in  a  drain  made  to 
collect  water,  so  as  to  prevent  the  reflex  current  of 
air. 

•stench  (1),  t1.  t.  [STENCH,  s.]   To  cause  to  stink. 
"A  boast  how  vain  !    What  wrecks  abound  ! 
Dead  bards  stench  every  coast." 

Young:  Resignation,  I. 

*stench  (2),  t>.  t.  [STANCH,  t'.]  To  stanch  or 
staunch ;  to  stop  tho  flow  of. 

"  Bestringents  to  stench,  and  incrassatives  to  thicken 
the  blood." — Harvey:  On  Consumption. 

*stench'-f  ul,  a.  [Eng.  stench;  -ful(l).]  Full  of 
bad  smells ;  foul. 

"Smoke  and  stenchful  mists." — Adams:   Works,  ii.  56. 

*St§nch'-^,  a.  [Eng.  stench,  s.;  -y.]  Havingan 
offensive  smell,  stinking. 

"Where  stenchy  vapors  often  blot  the  sun." 

Dyer:  Fleece,  1. 

stSn'-?!!,  8.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat  suggests 
that  it  is  for  stinsel,  the  original  form  of  tinsel 
(q.  T.),  from  O.  Fr.  estinciller=  to  sparkle,  to  set 
with  sparkles.]  A  thin  plate  of  metal,  cardboard, 

leather  or  other  material  (brass  generally),  out  of    , 

which  patterns,  numbers,  or  letters  have  been  cut.    conical  papillae, 


stenodermata 

The  plate  is  laid  on  the  surface  to  bo  painted  or 
marked,  and  a  brush  dipped  in  ink  or  color,  is  then 
nibbed  over  it,  the  surface  receiving  the  color  only 
through  the  parts  cut  out  of  the  elate. 

stencil-plate,  s.    The  same  as  STENCIL,  i.  (q.  v.) 

sten  -§I1,  v.  t.  [STENCIL,  s.]  To  mark  or  form 
by  means  of  a  stencil  or  stencil-plate  ;  to  paint, 
color,  or  mark  with  a  stencil. 

Sten  -9ll-ler,  s.  [Eng.  stencil,  v.;  -er.]  One  who 
works  or  marks  surfaces  with  a  stencil  or  stencil- 
plate. 

stend,  r.  i.  [O.  Fr.  estendre=to  extend  (q.  v.).] 
To  leap,  to  spring;  to  walk  with  a  long  step  or 
stride.  (Scotch.) 

stend,  s.  [STEND,  v.]  A  leap,  a  spring;  along 
Step  or  stride.  (Scotch.) 

sten-e-iy  '-trjL,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  sten-,  and  Eng.  eli/tra, 
pi.  of  elytron  (q.  v.).] 

Entom.  :  The  third  sub-tribe  or  family  of  Hetero- 
mera  in  Latreille's  arrangement.  Oblong,  convex 
beetles,  with  long  legs  and  antenna*,  the  latter 
thickened  at  their  extremities.  They  live  under 
the  bark  of  trees,  or  on  leaves  andflowers.  Genera  : 
Helops,  Cistela,  CEdemera,  «fec. 

stSn-e-6-fl  -ber,  s.  [Gr.  stenos  (genit.  steneos)  = 
a  narrow,  confined  space,  and  Tuat.fibe  r=a  beaver.) 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Castoridee,  from  the  Mio- 
cene of  France. 

Bten-e  &-sau'-ruS,  s.  [Gr.  stereos  (genit.  steneos) 
=  a  narrow,  confined  space,  and  sauros—a.  lizard.] 

Palcfont.  :  A  genus  of  Amphicoelian  Crocodiles, 
with  six  species  from  the  Jurassic.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  their  biconcave  vertebrae,  they  present 
many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  living  Gavials. 
They  attained  a  considerable  size,  for  the  skull  of 
one  species,  Stenosaurus  herberti,  is  about  forty 
inches  long. 

sten'-I-gi,  s.    [STENTTS.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  Steniadee. 

Ste-ni'-a,-da3,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sterna;  Lat.  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  ~(i)do3.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Pyralidina.  Antennae  of  the 
male  pubescent,  or  slightly  ciliated  ;  abdomen  very 
long  and  slender;  anterior  wings  narrow,  lanceo- 
late. 

sten  -I-dse,s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sten  (us);  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  An  old  family  of  . 

erally  merged  in  Staphylinidae.    Very  active  little 


.        . 

Entom.:  An  old  family  of  Brachclytra.  now  gen- 

rge 
beetles  with  cylindrical  bodies  and  prominent  eyes  ; 


found  in  moist  places. 

sten  6,  sten-,  pref.  [Gr.  s/e7ios=narrow  ;  cf.  en 
steno—  in  a  narrow  compass.]  Small,  narrow,  con- 
fined ;  in  a  small  compass. 

sten-6-bran  -chl-SB.  s.  pi.     [Pref.   steno-,   and 


sten  o-bran  -CM-SB,  s.  pi. 
Mod.  Lat.  6raiicAtce=gills.l 
Ichthy.:  A  section  of  Siluri 


iy.:  A  section  of  Siluridee  (q.  v.),with  one 

group,  Doradina,  comprising  several  genera  from 
South  America,  and  one  (the  most  important)  from 
tropical  Africa.  [SVNODONTIS.]  The  rayed  dorsal, 
if  present,  is  short;  gill-membranes  confluent  with 
the  skin  of  the  isthmus. 

sten-och'-ro-my1 ,  subst.  [Pref.  steno-,  and  Gr. 
c/i?'o»ia=color.] 

Printing:  The  production  of  many  colors  at  one 
impressio'n.  Mr.  E.  Meyerstein  described  his 
method  of  doing  this  at  the  Society  of  Arts  (Dec. 
13,  1S76). 

8ten-O-c6-r6'-nine,  a.  [Pref.  steno-;  Latin  cor- 
oner a  crown,  and  Eng.  snti'.  -me.] 

Zool. :  Having  narrow-crowned  molar  teeth. 

"  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  contrasted  terms 
of  Dinotherinn  itnd  Hippopotamine  types  may  mislead, 
through  being  supposed  to  imply  n  greater  amount  both 
of  affinity  ana  of  difference  than  is  intended.  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  substitute  for  the  former  Kurycoronine  or 
broad-crowned  type,  and  for  the  latter  Rtenocoronine,  or 
narrow-crowned  type."— Falconer:  Palceont.  Memoirs,  ii. 
83.  (Note.) 

sten'-6-derm,  s.  [STENODERMA.]  Any  individual 
of  the  genus  Stenoderma  (q.  v.). 

sten-6-der  -ma,  s.  [Pref.  steno-,  and  Gr.  derma 
=skin.] 

Zool.:  The  type-genus  of  Stonodermata  (q.  v.). 
Crown  of  head  slightly  elevated  ;  muzzle  very  short, 
and  broad ;  nose-leaf  well  developed  in  front  or 
nasal  aperture;  interfemoral  membrane  short. 
Three  species.  Stenoderma  achradophilum,  S.  ru- 
fum,  and  S.  falcatum.  The  genus  is  divided  into 
several  sub-genera. 

sten-6  dgr  -ma-ta,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  pi.  of 
Stenoderma  (q.  v.).] 

Zool. :  A  group  of  Bats,  family  Phyllostomidse 
(q.  v.),from  the  Neotropical  region.  Muzzle  very 
short,  and  generally  broad  iu  front;  nose-leaf  gen- 
- - 


b611.   Wy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,    fell,    chorus,     c,hin,    bench;    go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.   ph  =  f. 
-elan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;     ilon,      -§iou  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.     bel,      del. 


stenograph 

sten-o-graph,s.  (Tref.steuo-,  and  Gr.  grapho= 
to  write.]  A  production  of  stenography ;  any  writ- 
ing in  shorthand. 

sten  -6-graph,  v.  t.  [STENOGRAPH,  s.]  To  write 
or  report  in  stenography  or  shorthand. 

Sten-Sg -ra-pher,  s.  [Eng.  8tenograph(y) ;  -er.~\ 
One  who  practices  or  is  skilled  in  the  art  of  stenog- 
raphy ;  a  shorthand-writer. 

"The  speech  as  a  whole  is  evolved  to  a  stenographer 
before  it  is  addressed  to  an  audience." — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

sten-6-graph'-Ic,  sten-6-graph  -Ic-al,  adj. 
[Eng.  stenograph(y) ,'  -ic,  -ical,]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  stenography  or  the  art  of  writing  in  shorthand; 
written  or  expressed  in  shorthand. 

Sten-Sg  -ra-phlst,  subat.  [Eng.  stenograph(y) ; 
-i*£.]  A  stenographer ;  a  shorthand  writer. 

sten-5g'-ra-phyS  s.  [STENOGRAPH.]  A  generic 
term  applied  to  any  system  of  shorthand  (q.  v.), 
whether  based  upon  phonetic,  alphabetic,  or  hiero- 
glyphic principles. 

"The  alphabet  should  furnish  a  good  basis  for  a  sys- 
tem of  stenography,  yet  stenographic  hooka,  crooks,  and 
contractions  shonld  form  no  essential  part  of  the  regular 
writing."—  Scribner's  Magazine,  Oct.,  1878,  p.  782. 

Ste-n5  -nl-an,  a.  [From  Mod.  L&t.Stenonianus, 
from  Stenonius,  the  Latinized  form  of  (Nicholas) 
Steno  or  Sten  on,  an  eminent  Danish  anatomist 
(1631  (or8)-1686),  physician  to  Ferdinand  II.,  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  titular  bishop  of  Titiopolis.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Steno.    {See  etym.) 

Stenonian-duct ,  s. 

Anat.:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  parotid 
duct;  from  Steno,  its  discoverer. 

sten-6-pet  -a-lous,  a.  [Pref.  steno-t  and  Greek 
petalon.l  [  PETAL.  ] 

Bot.:  Narrow  petaled.    (Paxton.) 

sten-6ph  -jfl-lous,  a.  [Pref.  steno-,  and  Greek 
phytlon=n  leaf.] 

Bot.:  Narrow-leaved. 

sten  ops,  s.  [Pref.  steno-,  and  Greek  oj?s=the 
countenance.] 

ZoOl. :  A  synonym  of  Loris  (q.  v,). 

Sten-6p  -t§r-f  X,  s.  [Pref.  steno-,  and  Gr.  pteiyx 
=&  wing.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Hippoboscidte  (Q.  v.),  infest- 
ing birds.  Stenopteryx  hirundinis  occurs  nnmer- 
ously  in  the  plumage  of  young  swallows. 

sten  fc-rhtn-chl  -nse,  B.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  steno- 
rhynch(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff .  -ince.] 

Zodl.:  A  sub-family  of  Phocidre  (q.v.),with  five 
genera,  Monachus,  Stenorhynchus  (=Ogmorhinus, 
Pet.),  Lobodon,  Leptonyx,  and  Ommatophoca. 
(Flower:  Ency.  Brit.,  xv.  443.)  Molars  two-rooted, 
except  the  first.  On  the  hind  feet  the  fourth  and 
fifth  toes  greatly  exceed  the  others  in  length ;  nails 
rudimentary  or  absent.  Monachus  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  other  genera  from  the  shores  of  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

sten-6-rhy^n  -chus,  subst.  [Pref.  steno-,  and  Gr. 
rhyngcho8=lhQ  snout.] 

Zoology : 

1.  A  genus  of  Stenorhynchinee  (q.  v.).    Skull  elon- 
gated; molars  with  three  pointed  cusps.     Flower 
recognizes  one  species,  S.  leptonyx,  the  Sea  Leopard, 
widely    distributed    in    the    Antarctic    and    south 
temperate  seas.     Mivart  (Proc.  ZoQl.  Soc.,  1885,  pp. 
484-501)  merges  Lobodon  in  Stenorhynchus,  which 
In  his  classification  contains  two  species — 6'.  lep- 
tonyx and  S.  carcinophogus.     • 

2.  A  genus  of  Maiidce  fq.  v.). 

Sten-os  -t6-ma,  s.  [Pref.  steno-,  and  Gr.  stoma— 
the  mouth.] 

Palceont :  A  genus  of  Berycidae,  with  granular 
scales,  from  the  Upper  Chalk. 

sten-o-stom  -a-ta,  «.  pi.    [STENOSTOMA.] 

ZoOl.:  A  sub-order  of  Ctenophora,  having  the 
mouth  small  and  narrow.  Families:  Saccatae, 
Lobatse,  andTceniatae.  (Nicholson.) 

*stent  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.    [A.  S.  styntan,  gestentan.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  keep  within  limits;  to  restrain,  to 
stint. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  cease,  to  stint,  to  stop, 
stent  (2),  v.  t.    [STENT  (2),  *J 

Scots  Law :  To  assess ;  to  tax  at  a  certain  rate. 

*stent  (1) ,  «.  [STENT  (1),  v.]  A  stopping,  a  ceas- 
ing; stint. 

stent  (2),  s.  [Low  Lat.  erten(a=valuation,  from 
extendo  (O.  Fr.  estendre)  =  to  estimate.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  allotted  portion  :  a  quantity,  a 
task ;  work  to  be  performed  in  a  certain  manner ; 
stint.     (Scotch.) 

2.  Scots  Law:  A  valuation  of  property  in  order  to 
taxation ;  a  tax,  a  tribute. 

"Our  Laird  gets  in  his  racked  rents, 
His  coals,  his  kain,  and  a*  his  stents." 

Burns.  Ttea  Dogs. 
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St§nt  (3),s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mining :  The  rubbish  constituting  tuo  waste- 
heaps  at  mines. 

stent -Ing,  stent -6n,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mining:  An  opening  in  a  wall  in  a  coal-mine, 
(Eng.  Prov.) 

stenton-wall,  s. 

Mining;  The  pillar  of  coal  between  two  winning 
headways. 

Sten -tor,  s.    [Seodef.] 

1,  Ord.  Lann. :  The  name  of  a  Greek  herald  in  the 
Trojan  war,  famous  for  the  loudness  of  his  voice, 
which  was  said  to  equal  that  of  fifty  other  men 
together;  hence,    a   person    having   a  very   loud, 
strong  voice. 

2.  Zool.:  Trumpet-animalcule;   the  type-genus  of 
Stentoridae   (q.  v.),  cosmopolitan,  with  numerous 
species,  from  salt  and   fresh  water,  mostly  social. 
Animalcules   sedentary   or   mobile    at  will ;   body 
conical  or  trumpet-shaped,  often  brilliantly  colored, 
covered  with  cilia,  anterior  portion  widened  and 
fringed  witb  a  marginal  row  of  longer  cilia,  with  a 
spiral  row  extending  from  the  mouth.    They  are 
among  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  class, 
of  which  they  are  the  earliest  known  members,  the 
first    record   of   them    being  by    Trembley,    who 
described   them    under   the   name  of  Funnel-like 
Polypes,  in  Phil.  Trans.  (1744).    They  increase  by 
oblique  fission,  and  by  germs  separating  from  the 
band-like  endoplast.    One  species,  Stentor  niger,  is 
common  in  ponds  in  Epping  Forest,  England. 

sten-tbr  -I-an,  adv.  [Lat.  stentoreus;  Gr.  sten- 
toreios.] 

1.  Extremely  loud,  like  the  voice  of  Stentor. 
"They  echo  forth  in  stentorian  clamors."—  Sir  T.  Her- 

bert:  Travels,  p.  326. 

2.  Able  to  utter  a  very  loud  sound,  as,  stentorian 

lungs. 

sten-t5r  -I-dffl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stentor;  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Heterotrichous  Infusoria,  with 
three  genera.  Animalcules  free-swimming  or  tem- 
porarily adherent,  highly  elastic  and  contractile, 
more  or  less  elongate  and  cylindrical ;  often  inhab- 
iting, either  singly  or  socially,  a  mucilaginous  or 
hardened  sheath  orlorica.  (Kent.) 

*sten-tor  -I-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  stentoreus.]  Stentor- 
ian. 

"  The  loadness  of  his  stentorious  voice."  —  Fuller; 
Church  Hist.,  X.  iv.  64.  f 

*sten-t5r-on  -Ic,  a.  [Eng. stentor;  -onic.]  Sten- 
torian ;  very  loud. 

"He  measures  out  his  own  stentoronlc  voice.'* — Bp.War- 
burton:  Doctrine  of  Grace,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

*8ten-t5r-6-ph5n'-lC,  a.  [Gr.  Sten/or=Stentor, 
and  phone=a  voice.]  Speaking  or  sounding  very 
loud ;  stentorian. 

"  I  heard  a  formidable  noise. 
Loud  as  the  stent' rophonick  voice, 
That  roar'd  far  off!" 

Butler:  Hudibros,  III.  i.  251. 

sten  -us,  s.    [Gr.  8fenos=narrow.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  Stenidee  (q.  T.)> 

step,  *stappe,  *steppe,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  stapan 
(pa.  t.  stop,  pa.  par.  Rtapen)  =  to  go,  to  advance; 
steppan=to  step :  Dut.  &  Low  Ger.  stappen ;  O.  Fris. 
steppa,  stapa.]  [STEP,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive  .* 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  move  by  a  single  change  of  the  place  of  the 
foot;  to  move  the  foot  and  leg  in  walking;  to  ad- 
vance or  recede  by  a  movement  of  the  foot,  or  feet, 
forward,  backward,  or  sideway. 

"They  were  afraid  of  the  lions;  so  they  stepped  back, 
and  went  behind." — Banyan;  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  To  go,  to  walk,  to  march.     (Used  especially 
and  colloquially  of  a  little  distance  and  a  limited 
purpose.) 

"Step  into  the  chamber,"—  Shakegp.;  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  iv.  2. 

3.  To  walk  or  move   gravely,    slowly,    or   reso- 
lutely. 

"  Home,  from  his  morning  task,  the  swain  retreats, 
His  flock  before  him  stepping  to  the  fold." 

Thomson;  Summer,  22L 

•II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  advance  or  come,  as  it  were,  suddenly  or  by 
chance.    (Usually  followed  by  into.) 

"  Ventidius  lately 

Buried  his  father,  by  whose  death  he's  stepped 
Into  a  great  estate."  Shakesp.;  Timon,  lii.  2. 

2.  To  advance. 

"  I  am  in  blood 

Stept  in  so  far,  that  should  I  wade  no  more, 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 


step 


3.  To  go  in  imagination  ;  to  move  mentally. 
"  They  are  stepping   almost  three  thousand  years  back 
into  the  remotest  antiquity."— Pope;  Iliad.     (Pref.) 

B.  Transitive: 

T.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  To  set,  as  the  foot. 

2.  To  measure  by  stepping  or  walking  over  and1 
counting  the  steps ;  as,  to  step  a  piece  of  ground. 

II.  Naut. :  To  fix  the  foot  of,  as  a  mast ;  to  erect 
in  readiness  for  setting  sail. 

H  To  step  aside: 

(1)  To  move  or  walk  a  little  distance;  to  with- 
draw a  short  distance. 

*(2)  To  deviate  from  the  right  path ;  to  err. 

2.  To  step  out: 

(1)  To  go  out  of  doors,  generally  for  a  short  time 
or  distance. 

"  When  yonr  master  wants  a  servant  who  hup pens  to  be 
abroad,  answer,  that  he  had  but  that  minute  slept  out." — 
Swift:  Instructions  to  Servants. 

(2)  To  increase  the  length  but  not  the  rapidity  of 
the  step. 

3.  To  step  short : 

Mil.:  To  diminish  the  length  or  rapidity  of  the 
step,  according  to  the  established  rules. 

step,  steppe,  s.  [A.  S.  stcepe^  from  stapan  =  to 
go,  to  advance,  to  step;  Dut.  stap=a.  footprint,  a 
footstep ;  Ger.  staffe.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  pace ;  an  advance  or  movement  made  by  one 
removal  of  the  foot,  as  in  walking. 

"  Over  fields  and  waters,  as  in  air 
Smooth  sliding  without  step." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  302. 

(2)  One  remove  in  climbing,  or  in  ascending  or 
descending  a  stair ;  a  stair. 

"  Upon  the  second  step  of  that  small  pile.    .    . 
He  sat,  and  ate  his  food  in  solitude." 

Wordsworth:  Old  Cumberland  Beggar. 

(31  A  round  or  rung  of  a  ladder. 

(4)  The  space  passed  overor  measured  by  a  single' 
movement  of  the  foot ;  the  distance  between  the 
feet  in  walking  or  running ;  a  pace. 

"The  gradus,  a  Roman  measure,  may  be  translated  a 
step,  or  the  half  of  a  passus  or  pace.  —  Arbitthnot.  <>n 
Coins. 

(5)  A  footprint,  a  footstep;  the  print  or  impres- 
sion of  the  foot ;  a  track. 

(6)  (PI.)  A  self-supporting  ladder,  with  flat  steps, 
much  used  in  reaching  to  a  moderate  height  ;  a 
pair  of  steps  j  a  step-ladder. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Gait;  manner  of  walking;  also  the  sound  of 
the  step  or  setting  down  the  foot;  footfall;  as,  A 
person  is  recognized  by  his  step. 

(2)  A  degree  or  grade  in  progress  or  rank,  espe- 
cially a  degree  of  advance  or  promotion;  a  higher 
grade  of  rank;  promotion;  a  decisive  gain  or  advan- 
tage. 

"He  gets  his  step,  and  at  once  assumes  an  air  of  greater 
and  becoming  importance.''— London  Daily  IV/eyrap/i. 

(3)  A  gradation,  a  degree. 

"The  same  sin  for  substance  hath  sundry  steps  and 
degrees,  in  respect  whereof  one  man  becometh  a  more 
heinous  offender  than  another." — Perkins. 

(4)  A  small  space  or  distance* 

"There  is  but  a  step  between  me  and  death." — 1  Sam- 
uel xz.  3. 

(5)  (PI.)  The  course  which  one  follows. 

(6)  A  proceeding ;  the  first  of  a  series  of  proceed- 
ings ;  measure,  action ;  course  adopted. 

"Such  a  step  would  be  attended  by  considerable  danger 
to  the  Spanish  throne." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carpentry: 

(1)  The  foot-pifxie  of  any  timber. 

(2)  The  tread  of  a  stair. 

2.  Machinery: 

(1)  The  lower  brass  of  a  journal-box  or  pillow- 
block. 

(2)  The  socket  for  the  lower  pivot  of  a  spindle  or 
vertical  shaft;  an  ink.    Sometimes  called  a  breast. 

3.  Music :  A  term  often  applied   to  one  of   the 
larger  diatonic  degrees  or  intervals  of  the  scale,  as 
between  one  and  two. 

4.  Shiptoright.:  The  block  in  which  the  foot  of  a 
mast  is  placed. 

5.  Vehicles:  A  foot-piece  to  assist  one  in  entering 
or  descending  from  a  carriage. 

H  1.  Pair  of  steps:  A  step-ladder  (q.  v.). 

2.  Step  by  step : 

(1)  By  a  gradual  and  regular  process. 

"Put  it  into  words,  and  step  by  step  show  it  another."— 
Locke:  On  Hum.  Underst.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

(2)  Moving  as  fast;  keeping  together. 

3.  To  take  a  step  (or  steps) :  To  make  a  movement 
in  a  certain  direction  (Lit.  <&fig.),  to  move  in  a  mat- 
ter ;  to  lake  attion. 


Ate,     fat,     fare,     Amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     g6,     pot, 
or»     wtire,    wplf,     w6rk,     who,    s6n;     mute,    cub,     cttre,    unite,    cQr,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  Kw. 


step-bit 


step-bit,  s. 

Locksmith. :  A  notched  key-bit. 

step-box,  s. 

Mach. :  A  cnso  for  a  bearing  surface  at  the  lower 
end  of  a  vertical  spindle  or  shaft. 

step-grate,  s.  A  furnace-grato  in  several  suc- 
ctvsivo  heights,  like  stairs. 

step-ladder,  subst.  A  portable  ladder,  usually 
having  Hat  steps,  and  its  own  means  of  support  by 
struts  or  posts. 

*Step-Stone,  s.    A  stepping-stone  (q.  v.). 

Step-wheels,  s,  pi.  Wheels  having  several  sets 
of  troth  on  the  circumference  forming  a  series  of 
steps.  (Rossiter.) 

step  ,  pref.  [A.  S.  sfcdp=orphaned,  deprived  of 
its  parent;  cogn.  withDiit.  stiff-,  as  in  stiefzoon, 
fttefdocMer,  &c. ;  Icel.  stjtip-,  as  stjupson,  stjupdot- 


of  parents.]  A  prefix  used  before  child,  brother, 
sister,  fat  her,  mother,  daughter,  and  the  like,  to  sig- 
nify that  the  person  spoken  of  is  a  relative  only  by 
the  marriage  of  a  parent.  It  was  originally  used 
in  the  compounds  stepchild,  stepbairn,  stepson,  and 
stepdaughter,  as  referring  to  orphaned  persons  (see 
etym.),  and  was  afterward  extended  to  stepfather, 
Stepmother,  &c. 

stSp  -bairn,  a.  [A.  S.  ste6pbearn.]  A  stepchild 
(Q.  v.). 

Step  br&th-er,  s.  [Pref.  step-,  and  Eng.  brother.'] 
A  stepfather  or  stepmother's  sou  by  a  former  wife 
or  husbaud. 

Step'-$hlld,  8.  [A.  S.  stedpcild.]  Tho  child  of  a 
husband  or  wife  by  a  former  wife  or  husband. 

*Step'~dani6,  s.  [Pref.  step-,  and  Eng.  dame.'] 
A  stepmother. 

"His  cruell  stepdame,  seeing1  what  was  done." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  39. 

Step  -daugh-ter  (gh  silent),  s.  [A.  S.  stedpdo/i- 
for.J  The  daughter  of  a  husband  or  wife  by  a  for- 
mer wife  or  husband. 

*Stepe,  a.    [STEEP,  a.] 

Step  -fa-ther,  8.  [A.  S.  stedpfceder.]  A  mother's 
second  or  subsequent  husband. 

steph-an'-I-a,  s,  [Named  after  S.  Stephan,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  at  Moscow,  who  died  in  1817. ) 

Bot. '  A  genus  of  Cissampelidea?.  Tho  root  of 
Stephania  hernandtfolia,  an  Indian  plant,  is  an 
astringent  useful  in  fevers,  urinary  diseases,  dys- 
pepsia, &c. 

steph  -an-ite,  *.  [After  the  Archduke  Stephan 
of  Austria;  suff.  -ite  (Afm.)-l 

Min.;  An  ore  of  silver  occurring  both  in  crystals 
and  massive.  Crystallization,  orthorhombic.  Hard- 
ness, 2-2-5;  specific  gravity,  6'269;  luster,  metallic  ; 
color  and  streak,  iron-black.  Composition :  Sul- 
phur, 16'2;  antimony,  15'3;  silver,  68'5=100,  corre- 
sponding with  the  formula  SAgS+Sb^Ss.  Occurs 
with  other  silver  ores  in  lodes  in  various  localities. 

Steph.  a-n6-t  pref.  [Gr.  stephanos=a.  crown,  a 
garland.] 

Phy*.:  Resembling  a  crown  or  garland;  bearing 
circular  processes. 

steph-a-n89  -er-as,  s.  [Pref.  stephano-,  and  Gr. 
£ercu=aliorn.J  [AMMONITE,  B.  II.  2.] 

Btepn-a-noQ  -er-ost  s.    [STEPHANOCERAS.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Floscularidffi.  Eyes  single; 
rotatory  organ  divided  ^ut°.  ^ve  tentacular  lobes, 
furnished  with  vibratile  cilia,  with  which  the  ani- 
mal takes  its  prey  ;  body  attached  by  the  base  to  a 
cylindrical  hyaline  tube.  One  species.  Stephanoceroa 
eichhornii,  ^  inch  long,  from  fresh  water. 

steph  a-no-mo-nad-I-dse,  s.  pi-  [Mod.  Latin 
stephanomonas.  genit.  stephanomonad(is) ;  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suu.  -idee.] 

Zo6l.:  A  family  of  CiUo-Flagellata;  animalcules 
free-swimming, bearing  asinglo  terminal  flagellnm, 
the  base  of  which  is  embraced  by  a  brush-liko 
fascicle,  or  uninterrupted  circular  wreath  of  cilia. 
One  genus,  Stephanomonas,  with  one,  or  possibly 
two,  species.  (Kent.) 

Steph- a-n6-m.8n'-as,  s.  [Prof,  stephano-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  monas  (q.  v.).]  [STEPHANO-MONADIDA:.] 

steph-a-n6  89? -phiis,  e.  [Pref.  stephano-,  and 
Gr.  skyphos=a  cup.l 

Zool.;  The  only  known  genus  of  Thecomedussp. 
Animal  consisting  of  a  series  of  chitinous  tubes 
embedded  in  a  sponge,  and  opening  by  oscula. 
From  these  the  animal,  which  has  a  crown  of  ten- 
tacles, at  intervals  protrudes  itself. 

steph  a-nttr  -US,  s.  [Pref.  stcphan(o)-,  and  Gr. 
oura  =  tho  tail.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Strongylidee  (q.  v.),  allied  to 
Strongylus  (q.v.).  Stephanurus  dentatus  probably 
produces,  in  wholeor  in  part,  the  nog-cholera  of  the 
United  States. 
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step  -m&th-er,  'step-mod  er,  «.  [A.  S.  steAp- 
moder.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  father's  second  or  subsequent 
wife. 

"You  shall  not  find  me,  daurrhter, 
After  the  slunder  of  most  ettptHOtktn, 
Ill-eyed  unto  you."      Stiakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  1. 

2.  Sot. :  Viola  tricolor. 

step  -m&th-e'r-lf,  a.  [English  stepmother;  -ty.] 
Of,  belonging  to,  or  befitting  a  stepmother ;  hence, 
neglectful,  harsh. 

"A  long  period  of  stepmotherly  treatment." — London 
Daily  Xeu>8. 

Step  -par-ent,  s.  [Prof,  -step,  and  Eng.  parent.] 
A  stepfather  or  stepmother. 

steppe,  subst.  [Russ.  stepe=a  waste,  a  heath,  a 
steppe/]  A  term  applied  to  one  of  those  extensive 
plains  which,  with  the  occasional  interpolation  of 
low  ranges  of  hills,  stretch  from  the  Dnieper  across 
the  southeast  of  European  Russia,  round  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  and  Aral  seas,  between  the  Altai 
and  Ural  chains,  and  occupy  the  low  lands  of 
Siberia.  In  spring  they  are  covered  with  verdure, 
but  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  they  are  dry 
and  barren. 

If  There  are  three  different  kinds  of  steppe,  viz., 
grass,  salt,  and  sand  steppes,  each  maintaining 
peculiar  forms  of  vegetation. 

steppe-murrain,  s.    The  rinderpest  (q.  v.). 

stepped,  a.  [Eng.  step;  -ed.]  Having  steps  or 
grades. 

Stepped -gauge,  subst.  A  form  of  gauge  having 
a  series  of  notches  which  may  tit  varying  sizes  of 
holes. 

stepped-gearing,  F. 

Mach.:  An  invention  of  ,Dr.  Hooko  f  >r  obtaining 
a  continuous  bearing  between  the  meshing  surfaces 
of  gear-wheels. 

stepped-key,  s. 

Locksmith. :  The  same  as  Bit-KET  (q.  v.). 

Stepped-rack,  s.  A  rack  having  teeth  arranged 
in  several  rows,  which  alternate  with  each  other  so 
as  to  produce  the  uniformity  of  motion  due  to 
smaller  teeth,  without  sacrifice  of  strength.  Tho 
teeth  of  the  pinion  with  which  it  gears  are,  of 
course,  correspondingly  arranged. 

step -pe"r,  s.  [fing.  step,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  steps; 
one  tuat  has  a  gait,  good  or  bad ;  specif,  applied  to 
B  horse,  in  reference  to  his  high  action  in  trotting. 

[HlOH-STEPPEE.] 

"  The  man  who  wants  a  pair  of  steppers." — Field,  Jan. 
16,  1886. 

Step  -ping,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [STEP,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  A  step;  motion;  progress  or  ad- 
vance. 

"  But  still  the  flood  crept  by  little  steppinf/a." — Bp. 
Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

stepping-stone,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  raised  stone  in  a  stream  or  swampy 
places,  by  stepping  on  which   a  person  may  cross 
without  wetting  or  dirtying  the  feet. 

2.  Fig.:  An  aid  or  means  for  the  accomplishment 
of  an  end  or  the  gaining  of  an  object;  a  help,  an  ad- 
vantage. 

"  Those  obstacles  his  genius  had  turned  into  stepping' 
atones." — Mocaulay:  Hist.  E>iy.,  ch.  xi. 

Btep'-slB-ter,  s.  [Pref.  step-,  and  Eng.  sister. 1  A 
stepfather  or  stepmother's  daughter  by  a  former 
wife  or  husband. 

step'-s6n  *step-sone,  s.  [A.  S. nte6pnmu.]  Tho 
son  of  a  husband  or  wife  by  a  former  wife  or  hus- 
band. 

-Ster,  suff.  [A.  S.  -estre  (the  same  as  in  "the  Lat. 
oleaster,  Low  Lat.  poetaster).  Cf.  Dut.  spins(er=a 
spinster;  zangster=a  female  singer.  In  A.  S.  wo 
alsofind  hearpesfre  =  a  female  harper,  wobbefrtre= a 
female  weaver  ,/if hetes<re=a  female  fiddler,  fiecesfre,' 
&c.]  A  suffix  denoting  occupation;  as,  maltster, 
gamester,  songster,  huckster,  &c.  Up  to  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  the  suffix -ster  was  a  charac- 
teristic sign  of  the  feminine  gender,  and  by  its 
means  new  feminines  could  bo  always  formed  from 
the  masculine.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  suff. 
-ster  began  to  givo  place  to  the  Norman-French  -ess, 
and  there  is  consequently  a  want  of  uniformity  in 
the  employment  of  this  suffix.  Thus  Robert  do 
Brunne  uses  gangster  (songster)  as  a  masculine.  A 
good  number  of  words  with  this  suffix  are  to  bo 
found  as  feminines  even  late  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ;  as,  kompster,  Webster,  sewster,  baxfer,  &c.  In 
modern  English  there  is  only  one  feminine  with 
this  suffix,  viz.,  spinster,  though  huckster  was  used 
very  late  as  a  feminine,  and  sewster  is  still  used  in 
Scotland  and  provincial  dialects.  When  the  orig- 
inal feminine  force  of  the  suffix  -ster  was  forgotten 


stercorite 

or  lost,  some  new  femininps  were  formed  from  Eng- 
lish fominines  by  the  addition  of  tho  French  suffix 
-ess;  as,  seamster,  seamstress,  songster,  songs/ress, 
which  are  thus  really  double  feminines. 

"  The  suffix  -»ter  now  often  marks  the  agent  with  more 
or  less  a  sense  of  contempt  and  depreciation,  aa  pun.s^'r, 
trickster."—  Morris;  Enylish  Accidrnce,  p.  90. 

ster-,  pref.    [STEREO-.] 

*ste'r-c5r-a'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),a.    [Lat.  stervus 

(geuit.  stercoris)=  dung.]     Pertaining  to  or  com- 
posed of  dung;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  dung. 
"The  stable  yields  a  stercornceoit*  heap." 

Cowper;  Tonic,  iii.  463. 

stercoraceous-vomiting,  s. 

PathoL:  Vomiting  of  foecal  matter,  sometimes 
occurring  in  enteritis  and  obstruction  of  the  bowels. 

*Ster  -c5r-anrls.nl,  s.    [STERCOKANIST.] 

Church  History :  Tho  belief  that  the  Eucharistio 
elements  suffered  physical  change  in  the  body  of 
the  recipient.  During  the  controversy  on  Transub- 
stantiation,  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  charge  of 
stercoranism  was  brought  against  the  believers  in 
and  the  objectors  to  that  dogma  by  their  respective 
opponents. 

"It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  precise  form  of  this 
indecent  charge  as  advanced  by  either  party.  The  be- 
lievers in  transubstantiation.  supposed  the  sacramental 
elements  not  to  pass  through  the  human  body  like  ordi- 
nary aliments,  but  to  become  wholly  incorporated  with 
the  bodies  of  the  communicants  ;  so  that  on  their  princi- 

Sles  they  could  not  be  justly  charged  with  stercoranism. 
n  the  contrary,  the  opposers  of  trausubstantiation  sup- 
posed the  substance  of  the  sacramental  elements  to 
undergo  the  ordinary  changes  in  the  stomach  and  bowels 
of  the  communicant;  so  tliat  by  assuming  that  these 
elements  had  become  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
they  might  be  charged  with  stercoranism;  but  it  was  only 
by  assuming  what  they  expressly  denied,  namely,  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Thus  neither 
party  could  be  justly  taxed  with  this  odious  consequence; 
and  yet  a  dexterous  disputant,  by  resorting  to  a  little 
perversion  of  his  antagonist's  views,  might  easily  cast 
upon  him  this  vulgar  and  unseemly  reproach." — Mosheim; 
Ecclea.  Hist.  (ed.  Eeid),p.  313.  (Note 2.) 

*Ster  -cSr-an-Ist,  8.  [French  ster  cor  aniste,  from 
Eccles.  Lat.  stercoraniata,  from  Lat.  stercus  (genit. 
atercoris)  =dung.] 

Eccles^. :  One  charged  with  holding  that  the 
Eucharistic  elements  suffered  physical  change  in 
the  body  of  the  recipient,  Tho  word  appears  to 
have  been  first  applied  by  Card.  Humbert,  about 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  to  the  Greek 
monk  Nicetas. 

*Ster-c6-rar'-I-an,  s.  [Latin  stercorarzus=per- 
taining  to  dung.J  Tho  same  as  STERCORANIST 
(q.v.). 

ste"r-c6-rar-I-I  -nae,  s.  pi.  [Mori.  Latin  stereo- 
rari(us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.J  [STEKCO 

RARIUS.] 

ster-c6-rar'-I-iis,  s.    [Lat.=portainingtodung.] 

Ornith.:  Skua  (q.  v.),  a  genus  of  Larida?,  in  some 
classifications  made  a  sub-family  Storcorariiuw. 
These  birds  were  at  first  classed  with  the  Gulls 
[LARra],  but  were  separated  on  account  of  differ- 
ences in  external  character  and  habits,  and  placed 
in  a  separate  penus,  Lcstris  (q.  v.).  The  Linnapan 
name  Stercorarius  was  adopted  by  Brisson,  with  a 
generic  description  (OrnithoL,  vi.  150),  in  1760,  and 
is  now  revived  by  those  authors  who  are  endeavor- 
ing to  purify  nomenclature  and  to  restore  to  use 
names  originally  given. 

*ster-cSr-$T-^,  8.  [Low  Lat.  stercorarium,  from 
Latin  stercus  (genit.  stercorts)=dung.J  A  place, 
properly  secured  from  the  weather,  for  containing 
dung, 

*Ste"r-c5r-ate,  r.  t.  f  Lat.  stercorattts,  pa.  par.  of 
stercoro=to  manure,  from  stercus  (genit.  stercoris) 
—  dung.J  To  manure,  to  dung. 

"Mold  stcrcorated  or  nnstercorated."— Sco«:  Pirate, 
ch.  iv. 

*StSr-Cor-a'-tlon,  ».  [Latin  Rtcrcoratio.']  Tho 
act  of  dunging  ;  the  act  of  manuring  with  dung. 

"The  strrcoratiim  of  the  soil,  and  promotion  of  the 
prowth,  though  not  the  first  germination  of  the  seminal 
plant."—  Kay:  On  the  Creation,  i. 

*ster-cor'-l-an-Is.m,  s.    [STERCORANISM.] 
Ster-Cj5r-Ic -6-lOUS,  adj.    [Latin  Ktercux  (genit. 

stercorts)=dung,  and  coio=to  inhabit.]    Living  in 

dung. 
"Thts  appears  to  be  probably  the  case  in  parasitic  and 

stercoricotims  forms." — Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xix.  892. 

*Ster  -cor-lst,  s.  [Lat.  stercus  (genit.  stercoris) 
—dung.]  A  stercoranist. 

"Writers  like  Sanchez  and  the  Stercorfsts  who  had 
opened  frivolous  and  unbecoming  questions." — J.  Mor- 
ley:  Voltaire,  ch.  v. 

Ste"r'-c5r-lte,  s.  [Latin  stercus,  genit,  stercor(i's) 
=dung;  suff.  -ite  (Mm.)-} 

Min.:  A  mineral  found  in  crystalline  masses  and 
nodules  in  the  guano  of  Ichaboe.  Composition: 


b611,    btfy;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?lst.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlin.     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -$lon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 
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Phosphoric  acid, 34*05;  ammonia.  12*40;  soda,  14.92; 
water.  38*63=100,  corresponding  with  tho  formula 
NaO,  NH4O,PO5+9HO.  This  is  a  native  nucrocos- 
111  ic  salt  (q.  v.). 

*ster  -c8r-#,  subst.  TSTERCOKIST.]  Excrement, 
duug. 

St6r-cu -le-SB,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Lat.  stercul(ia} ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -ece.] 

Hot. :  A  tribe  of  Sterculiaceee.  Leaves  simple  or 
palmate ;  flowers  by  abortion,  unisexual. 

8t§r-ca  -1I-&,  *.  [From  a  Latin  God,  Sterculius, 
who  presided  over  manuring;  stercus—a  dung.  So 
named  because  the  leaves  of  some  species  are  fetid.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sterculiacese  (q.  v.). 
Trees  with  soft  timber;  leaves  simple  or  compound; 
inflorescence  in  racemes  or  panicles ;  flowers  polyga- 
mous or  monoecious ;  calyx  somewhat  coriaceous, 
five-lobed:  petals  none;  carpels  follicular,  five  or 
fewer,  each  with  one  cell  and  one  or  many  seeds. 
Sterculia  urens  is  a  largo  Indian  tree,  with  white 
bark,  cordate  leaves,  and  very  small  flowers  in  ter- 
minal panicles,  coming  out  in  February  or  March. 
The  tree  yields  an  inferior  sort  of  tragacautb,  used 
in  the  hospitals  at  Bombay  and  in  making  sweet- 
•meats,  and  native  guitars  are  made  of  tho  wood.  Its 
seeds  are  cathartic.  S.  villosa,  another  Indian  tree, 
yields  a  similar  gum  of  little  value.  The  bark  of 
these,  and  of  S.  colorata  and  S.  guttata,  also  Indian 
trees,  yield  fibers  adapted  for  cordage.  An  oil  may 
be  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  S.  fcetida,  a  large 
East  Indian  evergreen,  by  boiling  them  in  water. 
The  seeds  of  .9.  tomentosa  and  S.  acuminata,  Afri- 
can species,  when  chewed  and  sucked,  render  half- 
putrid  water  agreeable.  S.  tragacantha,  of  Sierra 
Leone,  yields  tragacanth  (q.  v.).  The  nuts  of 
S.  balanghas,  S.  faetida,  and  S.  urens  are  eaten  in 
India,  and  are  sometimes  roasted  like  coffee,  as  are 
those  of  S.  nobilis  in  the  East  Indies,  and  those  of 
8.  chicha  and  S.  lasiantha  in  Brazil. 

St§r-ciJ-lI-a  -98-86,  e.  pi.  Mod.  Lat.  sterculi(a] ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  Sterculiads;  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Malvales.  Large  trees  or  shrubs, 
having  the  hairs,  if  present,  stellate.  Leaves  with 
free  deciduous  stipules ;  calyx  naked  or  surrounded 
by  an  involucre ;  sepals  five,  more  or  less  united  at 
the  base,  aestivation  generally  valvate;  petals  five 
or  none,  aestivation  convolute;  stamens  indefinite, 
monadelphous ;  anthers  two-celled,  turned  out- 
ward; styles  five  or  three;  fruit  capsular,_threeor 
fiyeHcelled,  or  drupaceous,  berried,  or  consisting  of 
distinct  follicles;  seeds  sometimes  winged  orwoolly. 
Natives  of  warm  countries.  Tribes,  Bombaceae, 
Helic  terete,  and  Sterculew.  Genera,  34;  species, 
125.  (Lindley.) 

stSr-cu, -11-ad,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  8terculi(a) ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ad.] 
Bot.  (pi.) :  Tho  Sterculiaccao  (q.  v.). 

stere,  subst.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  a£ereos=solid.]  The 
French  unit  for  solid  measure,  equal  to  a  cubic 
metre,  or  35*3156  cubic  feet. 

fster-el-mln  -til?.,  s.pl.  [Prof,  ster-,  and  Greek 
helming  (Kcmt.helminthos)=u  tape-worm.] 

ZoOl.:  Owen's  name  for  one  of  tho  two  classes 
into  which  he  divided  the  Entozoa,  tho  other  being 
Coelolmintha.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  Trematoda 
(q.  v.).  [See  extract  underCcelelmintha.] 

ster-e-6-,  ster-e-6-,  pref.  [Gr.  stereos=solid.] 
Solid  ;  having  an  appearance  of  solidity. 

II  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  pronunciatioirof 
the  first  e  in  this  prefix.  In  printing,  however. 
tter-e-6-  is  always  used. 

ster  -e-6,  s.    [Abbrev.  from  stereotype  (q.  v.).] 
The  same  as  STEREOTYPE,  1. 
If  Used  also  adjectively  ;  as,  a  stereo  plate. 

ster  -e-6-bate,  s.  [Pref.  stereo-,  and  Gr.  basis=& 
base  (q.v.).] 

Arch. :  A  base ;  tho  lower  part  or  basement  of  a 
building  or  column  ;  a  kind  of  continuous  pedestal 
under  a  plain  wall. 

ster  -e-o-chrome,  s.  [Pref.  stereo-,  and  Eng. 
chrome.]  A  stereochrcmic  picture. 

ster  -e-6-clir6m  -Ic,  adjective.  [English  stereo- 
chrom(y) ;  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  stereochromy ; 
produced  by  stereochromy. 

stir-e-Sch  -rfc-m?,  subst.  [STBKEOCHEOME.]  A 
method  of  wall  painting  in  which  tho  colors  are 
covered  with  a  varnish  of  soluble  glass. 

ster-e-6-del  -phln,  subst.  [Pref.  stereo-,  and  Gr. 
«'•'//. A /•-;  ;i  dolphin.] 

Pa.lae.oni.:  A  genus  of  Dclphinidce  (q.v.),  from 
Miocene  strata. 

8t5r-e-6-e-lec -trie,  a.  [Pref.  stereo-,  and  Eng. 
electric.} 

Elect. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  generation  of  elec- 
tricity by  solids  alone ;  thus,  a  stereoelectric  cur- 
rent is  one  produced  without  the  intervention  of  a 
liquid.  (Dana.) 
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ster-e-og  -na-thus,  s.  [Prof,  stereo-,  and  Gr. 
ynathos=i\  jaw.J 

Palceont.:  A  mammalian  Renus  of  unknown  affin- 
ities, founded  on  a  fragment  of  a  small  jaw,  with 
three  molars  in  position,  from  tho  Lower  Oolite  at 
Stonesfield,  Oxfordshire,  England. 

ster  -e-6-gram,  ster -e-b-graph,  suhst.  [Greek 
s?ereos=-soliu  ;  suff.  -yram,  -fjraph.^  The  represen- 
tation of  a  solid  on  a  plane";  specifically,  a  stereo- 
scopic slide. 

ster  -e-&-graph,  s.    [STEREOGRAM.] 

ster-e-6-graph'-Ic,  ster-e  6-graph  -Ic-al,  adj. 
[Eng.  stereogrftph[y) ;  -ic,  -ica/,J  Made  or  douo 
according  to  the  rules  of  stereography  ;  delineated 
on  a  plane. 

stereographic-projection,  a.  That  projection 
of  the  sphere  which  is  represented  upon  the  plane 
of  one  of  its  great  circles,  the  eye  being  situated  at 
the  pole  of  that  great  circle.  All  circles  are  pro- 
jected either  into  straight  lines  or  circles,  and  the 
angle  made  by  two  circles  meeting  on  the  globe  is 
the  same  as  that  made  by  the  projections  of  those 
circles.  It  is  the  projection  generally  employed  in 
ordinary  atlases.  The  distortion  in  the  form  of 
countries  on  the  plane  surface  is  very  slight. 

Ster-e-O-graph'-IC-al-ly4,  adv.  [English  stereo- 
graphical;  -ly.]  In  a  stereographic  manner;  ac- 
cording to  tho  rules  of  stereography ;  by  delinea- 
tion on  a  plane. 

ster-e-6g  -ra-phy1,  s.  [STEREOGRAM.]  The  art 
of  delineating  the  forms  of  solid  bodies  on  a  plane ; 
a  branch  of  solid  geometry  which  demonstrates  the 
properties  and  shows  the  construction  of  all  solids 
which  are  regularly  defined. 

Ster-e-om'-S-ter,  8.  [Prof,  stereo,  and  English 
meter.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  solid  or  liquid 
contents  or  the  capacity  of  a  vessel. 

2.  An  instrument    for   determining   the  specific 
gravity  of  porous  bodies,  powders,  &c. 

ster-e-6-met  -rlc,  ster-S-6-met  -rlc-al,  adj. 
[Enu,  8tereometr(y) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  to  or 
performed  by  stereometry. 

Ster-e-om'-e-try4,  s.    [Eng.  stereometer;  -y.] 

1.  The  art  of  measuring  solid  bodies  and  deter- 
mining their  solid  contents. 

2.  The  art  or  process  of  determining  the  specific 
gravity  of  liquids,  porous  bodies,  &c. 

ster-e'-6-m5n  -6-SC6pe,  s.  [Pref.  stereo-,  Greek 
nionos= alone,  andsfco^eo=to  see.]  An  instrument 
with  two  lenses  by  which  a  stereoscopic  effect  can 
be  obtained  from  a  single  picture.  (Proc.  Hoy.  Soc., 
June,  1857,  and  April,  1858.) 

ster-e-op  -tl-c8n,  8.  [Prefix  stereo-,  and  Greek 
optikos—oioT  for  seeing  or  sight.]  A  name  for  a 
magic  lantern  in  which  photographic  slides  are 
employed. 

Ster'-e-6-SC6pe,  s.  [Pref.  stereo-,  and  Gr.  skopeo 
=to  see.] 

Optics:  An  instrument  invented  by  Wheatstone 
and  improved  by  Brewster,  for  giving  a  flat  picture 
the  appearance  of  a  solid  object.  Perception  of  per- 
spective and  what  is  termed  the  solidity  of  an  ob- 
ject depends  on  tho  fact  that  in  consequence  of  the 
distance  between  the  eyes  the  right  eye  sees  part  of 
the  object  which  is  invisible  to  the  left  eye,  and  vice 
versa,  the  two  separate  images  being  combined  by 
the  brain  into  one  impression.  If  a  landscape,  &c., 
is  viewed  with  one  eye  alone,  the  effect  of  perspec- 
tive to  a  great  extent,  vanishes.  The  stereoscopic 
effect  is  also  lessened  by  distance.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain a  due  effect  from  a  stereoscopic  slide,  two  pic- 
tures are  necessary,  one  representing  the  object  as 
seen  by  the  right  eye  alone,  the  other  representing 
it  as  seen  by  the  left  eye  alone,  and  these  pictures 
must  be  so  arranged  that  each  eye  sees  only  the  cor- 
responding picture,  Brewster's  stereoscope  consists 
of  a  box  divided  by  an  opaque  partition  down  the 
middle,  the  slide  being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  and  then  viewed  through  a  pair  of  half-lenses 
or  prisms,  which  act  upon  the  light  rays  proceed- 
ing from  tho  pictures  in  such  a  way  that  the  virtual 
imagosof  the  two  pictures  are  coincident  in  posi- 
tion; the  two  images  are  combined  by  the  brain 
into<  ne  impression  ;  and  the  appearance  of  solidity 
of  tt  3  scene  or  object  is  accurately  reproduced.  In 
Wheatstono  s  original  instrument  mirrors  were  em- 
ployed instead  of  half-lenses  or  prisms.  In  the 
binocular  microscope  a  certain  amount  of  stereo- 
scopic effect  is  obtained. 

ster-S-fc-sc-Sp'-Ic,  st-Sr  e-6-scop- Ic-al,  a. 
[English  stereoscopic^  ,*  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  or 
adapted  to  the  stereoscope ;  produced  by  tho  stereo- 
scope. 

"These  observations  will  be  found  useful  in  obtaining 
stereoscopic  views  of  the  structures  in  carpentry  and  ship- 
building."— Brewste  r .-  Stereoscope,  p.  188. 

stereoscopic-slide,  s, 

Optics:  A  slip  of  cardboard  on  which  are  mounted 
side  by  side  two  photographs  of  the  same  scene  or 
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object.  Theoretically,  those  photographs  should  be* 
taken  by  similar  lenses  from  points  of  view  sepa- 
rated by  a  space  equal  to  the  distance  between  t  ho 
human  oyps,  but  in  practice— especially  in  dealing 
with  architectural  groups  -the  space  is  increase-! 
in  order  ta  procure  a  greater  effect. 

Ster-e  6-SCOp'-Ic-al-l$f,  adv.  [Ens.  Ktercoxcop- 
ical; -ly.]  In  a  stereoscopic  manner;  by  means  of 
a  stereoscope. 

*Ster-e-OS'-C&-pIst,  s.  [Eng.  stereoscopic] ;  -int.] 
Ono  who  is  skilled  in  the  use  or  manufacture  of 
stereoscopes. 

*Ster  e  OS  c6  py%  s.  [Enp.  stereoscopic} ;  -//.[ 
Tho  art  of  using  or  manufacturing  stereoscopes  or 
stereoscopic  pictures. 

ster-e  6  sper -mum,  s.    [Pref.  stereo-,  and  <ir. 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Bignoniaceie.  Trees  from  tropi- 
cal Asia  and  Africa,  with  unequally  pinnate  loaves 
and  terminal  panicles  of  fragrant  flowers,  generally 
white.  Tho  bark  of  Stereospennum  suaveolens,  an 
Indian  plant,  yields  a  gum  of  the  hogortragacanth 
series,  and  the  root  and  bark  are  used  in  Hindu 
medicine,  as  are  the  roots,  leaves,  and  flowers  of  8. 
chelonioides.  Both  are  large  trees  with  deciduous 
loaves. 

Ster-e-&-Stat'-Ic,  adj.  [Pref.  stereo-,  and  Eng. 
static.]  Applied  to  a  Jinear  arch  sustaining  tho 
pressure  of  a  material  in  which  at  any  given  point 
there  are  a  pair  of  conjugate  pressures,  one  vertical 
and  the  other  in  a  fixed  direction,  horizontal  or 
inclined.  Tho  conditions  involve  the  symmetrical 
distribution  of  the  vertical  load  on  either  side  of  a 
vertical  axis,  traversing  the  crown  of  tho  arch. 

ster  e-6-tom  -Ic,  ster-e-o'-tom'-Ic-al,  a.  [En*. 
stereotom(y) ;  -ic,-ica/.J  Pertaining  to  or  performed 
by  stereotomy. 

8ter-e-6t  -6-mf,  s.  [Pref.  stereo-,  and  Gr.  tome- 
a  cutting.  ]  Tho  science  or  art  of  cutting  solids  into- 
certain  figures  or  sections. 

ster  -e-6-trope,  s.  [Pref.  stereo-,  and  Gr.  trope 
—  a.  turning;  trepo=to  turn.]  An  instrument  by 
which  an  object  is  perceived  as  if  in  motion,  and 
with  an  appearance  of  solidity  or  relief  as  in 
nature.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  stereoscopic  pic- 
tures, generally  eight,  of  an  object  in  the  successive 
positions  it  assumes  in  completing  any  motion, 
affixed  to  an  octagonal  drum,  revolving  under  an 
ordinary  lenticular  stereoscope,  and  viewed  t  hrough 
a  solid  cylinder  pierced  in  tho  entire  length  by  tw*v 
apertures,  which  makes  four  revolutions  for  one  of 
the  picture-drum.  The  observer  thus  sees  th» 
object  constantly  in  one  place,  but  its  parts  appar- 
ently in  motion,  and  in  solid  and  natural  relief. 

ster  -e*-o"-t? pe,  ster'-e-6~type,  s.&  a.  [Greek 
stereos= solid,  and  Eng.  type  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Fixed  typo ;  henco  a  plate  cast  from  a  plaster 
or  papier~mach£  mold,  on  which  is  a  facsimile  of 
the  page  of  type  as  set  up  by  the  compositor,  and 
which,  when  fitted  to  a  block,  may  be  used  under 
the  press,  exactly  as  movable  type.  The  alloy  for 
stereotype  plates  is  composed  of  the  same  mate- 
rials as  ordinary  type-metal.  An  alloy  composed  of 
500  load.  300  tin,  and  225  cadmium,  lias,  on  account 
of  its  hardness,  been  pronounced  tho  best  for 
stereotype  plates.  Tho  original,  or  piaster  process 
of  stereotyping,  was  invented  by  William  Ged,  a 
goldsmith  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  employed  by  tho 
University  of  Oxford,  in  1731,  to  manufacture  plates 
for  Bibles  and  Prayer-books.  In  this  process  the 
typo  is  set  up  in  the  usual  way,  except  that 
shoulder-high  spaces  and  quadrats  are  employed. 
The  face  of  the  form  is  thinly  and  evenly  oiled  with 
a  brush,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  rectangular 
frame  termed  a  flask.  Plaster  of  paris  mixed  with 
water  is  then  poured  upon  it,forminga  mold  corre- 
sponding to  the  face  of  the  form.  \Vhen  this  has 
sufficiently  hardened,  it  is  dried  in  an  oven  until  all 
the  moisture  is  driven  off,  and  it  is  then  used  as  a 
mold  to  obtain  a  facsimile  in  stereotype  metal  of 
the  form  of  type.  This  system,  however,  has  been 
to  a  groat  extent  superseded  by  the  papier-mach6 
process,  invented  by  Wilson,  in  Scotland,  in  18*^3. 
This  is  a  very  expeditious  process,  and  is  generally 
used  on  tho  daily  papers  of  large  circulation.  A 
paper  matrix  is  formed  by  spreading  paste  over  a 
sheet  of  moderately  thick  unsized  paper,  and  cover- 
ing it  with  successive  sheets  of  tissue-paper,  each 
carefully  patted  down  smooth,  and  the  pack  then 
saturated.  The  face  of  the  type  is  oiled,  tho  face 
of  the  paper  laid  upon  the  type,  and  then  tho 
matrix  dabbed  by  a  boating-brush  from  tho  back, 
so  as  to  drive  tho  soft  paper  into  all  tho  interstices 
between  the  letters  of  the  form.  A  reinforce  sheet 
of  damp  matrix  paper  is  laid  upon  tho  back  of  the 
matrix,  and  tho  matrix  beaten  again,  to  perfect  tlm 
impression  and  establish  a  junction.  The  hollows 
in  tho  back  are  filled  up,  and  the  matrix,  after  being 
covered  with  a  double  thickness  of  blanket,  is 
placed  in  a  press  and  subjected  to  strong  pressure 
over  a  steam-chest,  tho  neat  of  which  dries  the 
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matrix.  The  press  is  unscrewed.,  tho  matrix  re- 
moved, its  edges  pared,  and  it  is  warmed  on  tho 
molding-press.  The  matrix  is  then  placed  in  the 
previously-heated  iron  casting-mold;  a  casting- 
gauge  to  determine  the  thickness  of  t lie  stereotype 
is  placed  round  three  sides  of  the  matrix,  the  other 
side  being  left  open  for  a  gate,  at  which  the  molten 
metal  is  poured  in.  The  cover  is  screwed  tight,  the 
mold  tipped  to  bring  the  mouth  up,  and  the  niftal 
poured  in.  When  the  metal  is  set,  the  mold  is 
opened  and  the  matrix  removed.  The  plate  is  then 
trimmed  and  otherwise  prepared  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. For  rotary  printing-machine*  both  matrix 
and  plate  form  the  segment  of  a  circle  to  enable 
the  plate  to  fit  on  the  impression  cylinder.  [ELEC- 
TROTYPE.] 

2.  The  art  of  making  solid  plates  forming  an 
exact  facsimile  of  the  page  of  typo  as  set  up  by  tho 
compositor,  and  from  which  impressions  are  taken 
in  the  usual  manner;  the  process  of  producing 
printed  work  in  such  a  manner. 

B.  AK  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  art  of  stereotyp- 
ing; pertaining  to  fixed  types. 

2.  Done  or  executed  by  means  of  fixed  metallic 
types,  or  plates  of  fixed  types ;  as  stereotype  print- 
ing, a  stereotype  Bible. 

stereotype-block,  s. 

Print. :  A  block  on  which  a  stereotype  is  mounted 
to  make  it  typo  high.  Blocks  are  made  with  clasps, 
and  are  adapted  to  hold  plates  within  a  given  range 
of  sizes. 

stereotype-plate,  s.  Tho  same  as  STEREOTYPE, 
tnb»t.,l. 

stereotype  shooting-board,  subst.   [SHOOTIKG- 

BOAKD.J 

stereotype-work,  s.      Printed  work  executed 
from  fixed  type  or  plates  of  fixed  type, 
ster  -e-6-type,  v.  t.    [STEREOTYPE,  «.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  cast,  as  a  stereotype  plate. 

2.  To  prepare  for  printing  by  means  of  stereotype 
plates;  as,  to  stereotype  a  book. 

II.  Fig. :  To  fix  or  establish  firmly  and  unchange- 
ably. 

"To  stereotype  the  Liberal  creed." — London  Standard. 

ster  -e  &-typed,  a.  [STEREOTYPE.] 

1.  Lit. :  Made,  executed,  or  printed  from  stereo- 
type plates. 

2.  Fig. :  Fixed,  formed,  or  settled  firmly  and  un- 
changeably ;  unalterable,  unaltered ;  as,  stereotyped 
opinions,  a  stereotyped  answer. 

ster -e-6-typ-er,  s.   [Eng.  stereotyp(e),v.;  -er.~\ 
One  who  stereotypes;  one  who  makes  stereotypes, 
ster  -e  b-typ-er-y1,  s.  [Eng.  stereotype ;  -ry."\ 

1.  The  art,  work,  or  process  of  making  stereotype 
plates. 

2.  The  place  where  stereotype  plates  are  made;  a 
stereotype-foundry. 

ster -e-6-typ-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  stereotyp(e) ;  -tc.]  Of 
or  relating  to  stereotype  or  stereotype  plates. 

ster  -e-6  typ-Ing,  s.  [STEEEOTYPE,  r.]  The  art 
or  process  of  making  stereotype  plates,  and  of  pro- 
ducing printed  work  from  such  plates. 

ster  -e-6-typ-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  stereotyp(e) ;  -ist.~\ 
One  who  makes  stereotype-plates ;  a  stereotyper. 

ster-e-6  ty-pog'-ra-phSr,  s.  [Pref.  stereo-,  and 
Eng.  typographer  (q.  v.) .]  A  stereotype  printer. 

ster-e-o-ty-pog  -ra-phy,  s.  [Pref.  stereo-,  and 
Eng.  typography  (q.  v.).]  The  art  or  practice  of 
printing  from  stereotype  plates. 

Bter -e-6-typ-y\  8.  [Eng.  stereotyp(e) ;  -y.~\  The 
art,  process,  or  business  of  making  stereotype 
plates. 

ster  h?-drau  -lie,  a.  [Greek  stereos = sol  id,  and 
English  hydraulic.]  A  term  applied  to  a  press  in 
which  a  powerful  hydrostatic  pressure  is  obtained 
by  introducing,  by  a  steady,  uninterrupted  move- 
ment, a  solid  substance  into  the  cylinder  of  a  hy- 
draulic press  already  filled  with  liquid. 

ste-rlg  ma  (pi.  ste-rlg  -ma-ta),  s.  pi.  [Greek 
fterigma=a  support,  a  foundation,  a  prop.] 

Botany  (pi.)  : 

1.  Filiform  or  pointed  protuberances  on  special 
cells  which  develop  into  spores  in  fungals,  the  fila- 
ments forming  the  pedicels  of  the  spermatia  in  fun- 
gals.    (Tulasne.) 

2.  The  name  given  by  Link  and  Klotzsch  to  tho 
elevated  lines  on  the  stem  of  various  thistles,  <tc., 
produced  by  decurrent  loaves. 

ste-rlg  -mum,  s.    [STERIGMA.] 
Hot. :  Desvaux's  name  for  a  Carcerule  (q.  v.). 
*ster  -II,  »ster'-Ill,  a.    [STERILE.] 
sterll-coal,  s. 

Mining :  Black  clay  or  shalo  at  the  head  of  a  coal- 
seam.  (Eng.) 
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*ster'-Il,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    (See  extract.) 
"To  lade  BO  many  thousand  sterils  or  measures  of  corn 
out  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily  custom-free." — Ilowell:  Letters, 
p.  118. 

ster  -He,  *ster  -II,  'ster  -111,  adj.  [Fr.  sterile, 
from  Lat.  Bterilem,  accus.  of  (Mriu*=  barren,  un- 
fruitful; Ital.  sterile;  Sp.  esterile.  From  tho  sanui 
root  as  Gr.  stereos=hard,  soJid ;  Ger.  starr=rinid. ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Barren,  unfruitful;   producing   little  or  no 
crop ;  not  fertile. 

"The  xterill  coasts  of  barren  Rinoceere 
They  past,  and  seas  where  Camus  hill  doth  stand." 
Falrefax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  xv.  15. 

(2)  Barren;   producing   no  young;   of   seeds  or 
plantstnot  germinating,  not  producingother  plants. 

(3)  Not  accompanied   with  good  crops;   unpro- 
ductive. 

"In  sterile  years,  corne  sowne  will  grow  to  an  other 
kinde."— Bacons  Nat.  Hl8t.,$lffi. 

2.  Fig.:  Barren  of  ideas;  destitute  of  sentiment; 
as,  a  sterile  author  or  work. 

II.  Biol.:  Barren.    [STERILITY.] 

"Rearing  curious  exotics  sterile  of  all  flowers  or  fruit." 
— O.  H.  Lewes,  Hist.  Phtlos.  (ed.  1880),  ii.  8. 

sterile-wood,  s. 

Botany:  Coprosma  foetidissima,  a  cinchonaceous 
plant  from  New  Zealand. 
ster-Il'-I-t?,  *ster-il-i-tie,  mbst.    [Fr.  sterilM- 

from  Lat.  sterilitatem,  accus.  of  sterilitas,  from  ster' 
i(is=sterile  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  esterilidad;  Ital.  sterelita.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  quality  or  stato  of  being  sterile ;  barren- 
ness, unproductiveness,  unfruitfulness. 

"  Sterility  has  been  said  to  be  the  bane  of  horticulture." 
—Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  p.  9. 

IT  Sterility  in  animals  and  plants  may  be  con- 
stitutional or  accidental,  and  often  arises  from 
changed  conditions  of  life.  Thus  most  raptorial 
birds  from  the  tropics  do  not  lay  fertile  eggs  in  cap- 
tivity in  temperate  climates,  and  many  exotic 
plants  brought  to  England  have  worthless  pollen. 
Sometimes  a  little  more  or  less  water  will  decide 
whether  or  not  a  plant  will  seed.  There  are  various 
degrees  of  sterility  in  first  crosses  and  hybrids; 
occasionally  there  is  an  absence  of  some  element 
necessary  to  reproduction,  thus  in  the  more  sterile 
kinds  of  hybrid  rhododendrons  poDen  is  wanting. 
(Darwin.) 

2.  Barrenness,  unfruitfulness:  want  or  absence  of 
power  of  producing  young,  as  of  animals. 

II.  Fig. :  Barrenness  of  ideas  or  sentiments ;  want 
of  fertility  or  the  power  of  producing  sentiment. 

'  'One  cannot  ascribe  this  to  any  sterility  of  expression, 
but  to  the  genius  of  his  times. "—Pope:  Essay  on  Homer. 

*stgr-Il-I  za -tion,  *stSr-IM-sa  -tlon,  s.  [Eng. 
steriliz(e) ;  -ation.]  The  act  of  making  sterile, 
barren,  or  unproductive. 

"  These  experiments  destroy  any  hope  of  a  practical 
result  being  obtained  by  sterilisation  from  cold. — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

*ster-IMze,  ster-Il-l§e,  v.  t.  [Eng.  8teril(e); 
-ize.1 

1.  To  make  sterile,  barren,  or  unproductive;  to 
impoverish,  as  land ;  to  exhaust  of  fertility. 

"Go,  sterilize  the  fertile  with  thy  rage, 
Whole  nations,  to  depopulate  is  thine." 

Savage;  Public  Spirit. 

2.  To  deprive  of  fecundity,  or  the  power  of  produc- 
ing young. 

Ster  -l§t,  s.    [Ger.,  from  Russ.  sterliad.] 

Ichthy.  :Acipenser  ruthenus,  from  the  Danubeand 
Russian  rivers  flowing  into  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  a 
small  species,  rarely  exceeding  three  feet  in  length, 
but  is  highly  prized  as  a  food-fish.  It  has  a  narrow, 
elongated,  pointed  snout,  barbels  slightly  fringed, 
skin  of  upper  surface  dark  gray,  dorsal  shields  and 
belly  whitish.  The  sterlet  is  a  regular  article  of 
food  in  Vienna,  and  sometimes  ascends  the  Danube 
as  far  as  Ulm. 

st§r-114g  (l),  *star-ling,  *ster-lyng,^  s.  &  a. 
[Prob.  for  esterling  or  es/ernZmj/,  from  A.  S.  edstan 
=  from  the  east, or  eds/eru=eastern,  and  suff.  -ling; 
so  called  after  tho  Esterlings  or  North  Germans 
(Hanse  merchants),  who  were  the  first  moneyers  in 
England.  In  a  statute  of  Edward  I.  we  find  "  Denar- 
ius Angliae,  qui  vocatur  Sterlingus;"  and  in  a  char- 
ter of  Henry  III.  the  sterling  is  set  down  as  a  penny. 
Cotgrave  gives  "  Esterlint  a  penny  sterling,  our 
penny."] 

A.  As  substantive' 

*1.  A  penny. 

*2.  Sterling  coin ;  coin  of  good  weight. 

"  Vor  he  gef  hem  atten  ende 

Four    thousend    pound    of    sterlynytm,    horn     agen    to 
wende."  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  294. 


stern-chaser 

3.  English  money  ;  English  coin. 

"Accept  this  offering  to  thy  bounty  due 
And  Komun  weulth  in  English  sterling  view. 

Arbuthnot.     (Todd.) 

*4.  Standard,  rate. 
B.  An  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  \  term  applied  to  English  money  of  ac- 
count, signifying  that  it  is  of  tho  fixed  or  standard 
national  value. 

"An  annual  revenue  amounting  to  close  upon  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million**  of  pounds  sterling."— London  Daily 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  According  to  a  fixed  standard  ;  having  a  fixed 
and  permanent  value. 

"If  my  word  be  sterling  yet  in  England." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  11.,  iv. 

2.  Genuine,    pure,    unadulterated ;    of   excellent 
quality. 

"True  faith  like  gold  into  the  furnace  cast, 
Maintains  its  sterling  fineness  to  the  last." 

Harte;  Thomas  a  Kempis. 

Bter-ling    0»),S.      [STARLING.] 

Ster  -llng-lte  (1),  *.  I  After  Sterling,  New  Jersey, 
where  found ;  sun.  -ite  ( Afm.).l 

Min.;  The  same  as  ZINCITB  (q.  v.). 

Ster'-llng-lte.Ci),  s.  [After  Sterling,  Massachu- 
setts, where  found ;  suff.  ^ite  (Afin.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Damourito  (q.  v.)  occurring 
with  spodumene. 

stern,  *sterne,  *sturne,  *.  [A.  S.s'tyrne =stern; 
styrnan=to  bo  stern  or  severe.  From  tho  same 
root  as  Icel.  8/o>r=large;  Ger.  «farr=stiff,  rigid; 
Icel.  sfttra=gloom,  despair.] 

1.  Severe  of  countenance;  austere,  rigid,  gloomy, 
grim,  frowning,  hard ;    fixed  with   an   aspect   of 
severity  and  authority. 

"Why  look  you  still  BO  stern  and  tragical?" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  1. 

2.  Severe  of  manners;  harsh,  hard,  hardhearted, 
pitiless.     (Of  persons.) 

"He,  like  you,  would  not  have  been  BO  stern.'* 

Shakesp.;  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

3.  Harsh,  hard,  cruel,  afflictive.     (Of  things.) 

"  Uncourteoua  speech  it  were,  and  stern, 
To  say— Return  to  landisfarn." 

Scott:  Marmton,  v.  15. 

4.  Fierce  and  rude;  rough. 

"The  sterne  wynde  so  loude  gan  to  route." 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii. 

*5.  Cruel,  ferocious. 

"  Teaching  stem  murder  how  to  butcher  thee." 

Shakesp.:  Richard,  II.,  i.  2. 

*6.  Wild,  savage. 

"  These  barren  rocks,  your  stern  inheritance." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 

7.  Rigidly  steadfast;  immovable;  as,  stern  hon- 
esty. 

stern,  *6terne,  *steorne,  subst.  [Icel.  stj6rn=a. 
steering,  steerage;  hence  applied  to  the  hinder 
part  of  a  vessel  where  the  steersman  stood.]  [STEEB 
&},«.] 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  A  rudder,  a  helm,  a  tiller. 

"  And  how  he  lost  hie  steresman, 
Which  that  the  sterne,  or  he  tooke  keepe 
Smote  ouer  the  bord  as  he  sleepe." 

Chaucer;  Hous  of  Fame,  ii. 

2.  Shipwright, :  The  after  part  of  a  vessel  or  boat. 
In  ships  the  stern  ends  bolow  at  the  junction  of  the 
stern-post   with   the   keel.     Sterns   are  round   or 
square.    [ASTERN.] 

T[  A  ship  is  said  to  be  down  by  the  stern  when 
drawing  more  water  aft  than  forward. 

3.  Tho  tail  of  an  animal. 

"  Gan  his  sturdy  sterne  about  to  weld." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  28. 

*II.  Fig.:  The  post  of  management  or  direction; 
tho  helm. 

"  Have  sometime  possessed  the  sterne  of  Scotland." — 
Holinahed:  Hist.  Scotland  (an.  1558). 

stern-board,  *. 

Naut. :  Tho  backward  motion  of  a  vessel ;  hence, 
a  loss  of  way  in  making  a  tack. 

If  Tpmake  a  stern-board:  To  fall  back  from  the 
point  gained  in  the  last  tack;  also,  to  set  the  sails 
so  as  the  vessel  may  bo  impelled  stern  foremost, 

stern-Chase,  s.  A  chase  in  which  two  vessels 
sail  on  one  and  the  same  course,  one  following  in 
thewako  of  the  other;  as,  A  stern-chase  is  along 
chase. 

Stern-Chaser,  subst.  A  gun  pointing  through  a 
stern -port. 

"Constantly  firing  her  single  stern-chaser."—  Casaell's 
Saturday  Journal,  Sept.  19,  1885,  p.  803. 


1)611,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    $ell,     chorus,     ?hln,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion.  =  slum:      -(ion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.    -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die.    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


stern-fast 
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stet 


stern-fast,  s. 

Naut. :  A  warp  or  chain  mooring  the  after  part  of 
B  vessel  to  a  wharf  or  quay. 

stern-frame,  «. 

Shipbuild.:  The  pieces  which  make  up  t lie  stern 
of  a  ship — the  stern-post,  transom,  and  fashion- 
pieces. 

stern-knee,  s.    [STERNSOX.] 

stern-port,  *. 

\ttnt.;  Any  opening  in  the  stern  of  a  ship  to 
admit  cargo,  light,  or  air,  or  to  allow  of  the  service 
of  a  gun,  as  the  case  may  be. 

stern-post, «. 

Shipbuild.;  A  slightly  raking  straight  piece,  ris- 
ing from  the  after  end  of  the  keel,  to  which  it  is 
secured  by  tenons  and  dovetail-plates. 

stern-sheets,  *./•/. 

Naut.:  That  part  of  a  boat  which  is  included 
between  the  stern  and  the  aftermost  thwart.  It  is 
the  place  of  honor  in  the  boats  of  a  government  or 
other  vessel,  and  for  passengers  in  ferry-boats  and 
wherries. 

stern-way,  s.  The  movement  of  a  ship  backward, 
or  with  her  stern  foremost. 

IF  To  fetch  stern-way :  To  acquire  motion  astern. 

stern-wheel,  s.  A  paddle-wheel  at  the  stern  of 
a  steamboat  navigating  shallow  rivers. 

stern- wheeler,  s.  A  vessel  having  a  stern-wh,eel. 

st^rn-,  pref.  [STEEXO-.] 

*stern,  *sterne,  v.  t.  [STERN,  s.]  To  steer,  to 
guide,  to  direct. 

"Directing  them  which  waie  to  sterns  their  ships."— 
Holinshed:  Descrip.  of  Ireland,  ch.  iii, 

Ster  -na,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  tern  (q.  v.).] 
Or  nit  h. :  Teru ;  a  cosmopolitan  genus  of  Laridse, 
sub-family  Sterninee.  Bill  longer  than  Lead,  nearly 
straight,  compressed;  nostrils  near  middle  of  the 
beak,  pierced  longitudinally,  pervious ;  legs  slender, 
toes  four,  the  three  in  front  webbed;  wings  long, 
pointed;  tail  distinctly  pointed.  Sterna  anglica 
(the Gull-billed),  S.  caspia  (the  Caspian),  S.  can- 
tiaca  (the  Sandwich),  S.  dougalli  (the  Roseate),  S. 
fluviatiliSt  formerly  S.  hirundo  (the  Common),  8. 
macrura  (the  Arctic),  S.  minuta  (the  Lesser),  and 
S.  fuliginosa  (the  Sooty  Tern)  are  the  best  known 
visitors.  The  species  formerly  known  as  S.fissipes 
(Black  Tern),  8.  leucoptera  (White  winged  Black 
Tern ),  and  S.  leucopareia  (Whiskered  Tern)  are  now 
generally  regardeuasconstituting  the  genus  Hydro- 
chelidon.  They  are  all  European  birds,  and  are 
distinguished  from  most  of  the  other  Terns  by  their 
shorter  bills,  slightly  forked  tails,  and  smaller 
webs  to  the  feet. 

*Stern  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eug.  stern,  s. ;  •age.'] 
Steerage,  stern. 

"Grapple  your  minds  to  sternage  of  this  navy." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V'.,  iii.     (Chorus.) 

StSrn'-al,  a.  [Lat.  stern(um)  —  t\\G  breastbone; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.\ 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sternum  or  breast-bone ; 
as,  thes/ernaJribs. 

2.  On  the  same  side  as  the  breast-bone;  anterior, 
sternal-ribs,  s.  pi.    [RIB,  II.  i.] 

stern-al  -gl-a,  s.  [Pref.  stern-,  and  Gr.  alyos= 
pain.J 

Pathol. :  Pain  in  the  breast.  Applied  specifically 
by  Baumes  in  1806  to  angina  pectoris. 

Stern-ar  -ChuS,  «.  [Pref.  stern-,  and  Gr.  archos 
—  t\ie  fundament  (Agasslz);  archo—to  rule  (Me- 
AYco/O-] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Gymnotidae,  with  eight  spe- 
cies, from  tropical  America.  Tail  terminating  in  a 
small,  distinct  caudal  fin,  dorsal  rudimentary,  teeth 
small,  branchiostegals  four.  Some  of  the  species 
have  the  snout  compressed  and  of  moderate  length, 
In  others  it  is  produced  into  a  long  tube. 

stern-as'-pl-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  sternasp(is) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Tubicolae.  Annelids  having 
very  short  bodies,  the  fore  part  thick,  and  with 
three  rows  of  setae  and  a  corneous  shield  on  tho 
under  surface,  near  the  extremity.  The  setae  are 
locomotive  organs. 

StSm-as -pis,  s.  [Pref.  stern-,  and  Lat.  axpis; 
Gr.  aspis—A  round.shield,  an  asp.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Stern  asp  ida>  (q.  v.). 

stSrn-berg'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Count  Caspar 
Sternberg,  a  ootanist  and  patron  of  botany.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Amarylleae.  Sternberijialutea. 
which  resembles  an  autumnal  crocus,  is  cultivated 
in  gardens. 

2.  Palobobot,:  A  pseudo-genus  of  fossil  plants.  It 
is  a  cylindrical  stem  with  transverse  markings,  now 
known  to  be  .the  cast  of  the  pith  cylinder  of  some 
tree.    One  so-called  species  from  the  Carboniferous 
rocks. 


stern  -b5rg-lte,  s.  [After  Count  Casper  Stern- 
berg  of  Prague  ;  euff.  -it?  (M m.).l 

Min, :  Au  orthorhombio  mineral  of  rare  occur- 
rence. Hardness,  1  to  1*5;  specific  gravity,  4"ll~>; 
color,  pinchbeck-brown,  blackening  on  exposure; 
streak,  black ;  opaque ;  very  flexible.  ( 'omposirinn  ; 
Sulphur,  30-4;  silver,  a4'2;  iron, 35'4  =  10u,  which  yields 
the  formula  AgS-t-3FeS+FuSj. 

*sterne,  a.    [STERN,  a.] 

*sterne,  s.    [STERN],  s. 

sterned,  a.  [Eng.  stern,  s. ;  -ed.J  Having  a  stern  ; 
used  in  composition,  as  square-s/ernerf,  &c. 

Astern  -er,  s.  [Eng.  stern,  v. ;  -er.]  A  director,  a 
guide. 

"He  that  is  'regens  sidera,'  the  sterner  of  the  stars."  — 
Dr.  Clarke.-  Sermons,  p.  15.  (1637.) 

*Stern -ful,  a.    [Eng.  sfern,  a.  ;-/«*(*)•]    Stern. 

*Stern-fill-ly\  adverb.  [English  stcrnfitl , :-/?/.] 
Sternly.  (Stanyhurst.) 

stdr-nl-nse,  s.  pi,  [Mod.  Lat.  stem(a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -t nce.l 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Laridee.  It  includes 
three  genera :  Hydrochelidon,  Sterna,  and  Anotis. 

*ste"rn'-less,  *stern '-lease,  a.  [Eng.  stern,  s.; 
-less.]  Having  no  rudder  or  helm. 

"He    .    .    .    sterneless  ship  ysteares." 

Oosson;  Schooie  of  Abuse,  p.  76. 

stern  -If,  *sterne-ly,  *sturne-lyche,  adverb. 
[Eng.   stern,    a.;  -ly.]    In   a  stern   manner;   with 
sternness,  severity,  or  austerity;  severely,  harshly. 
"The  stranger  guests  he  sternly  eyed." 

Scott.-  Lord  of  the  Isles,  ii.  9. 

stern'-most,  a.  [English  stern*  s.}  and  most.'] 
Nearest  the  stern  or  rear;  farthest  in  the  rear; 
farthest  astern. 

stern  -ness,  *stern-esse,  s.  [English  stern,  a., 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stern  j  severity  of 
look ;  a  look  of  austerity,  rigor,  or  seventy. 

"  Should  I,  in  these  my  borrow'd  flaunts,  behold 
The  sternness  of  his  presence  !" 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

2.  Severity  or  harshness  of  manner ;  rigor. 

"  I  have  sternness  in  my  soul  enough 
To  hear  of  soldiers'  work."          Dryden;  Cleomenes. 

ster-no-,  stSrn-,  pref.  [Mod.  Lat.  sternum^ 
the  breast-bone.]  Of,  belonging  to,  or  situated  on 
or  near  the  sternum  ( q.  v.) . 

sterno-clavicular,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sternum  and  the 
clavicle. 

sterno-cleldomastoid,  sterno-xnastold,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sternum,  the  clavi- 
cle and  the  mastoid  process.  There  is  a  sterno- 
cleidomastoid  or  a  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 

sterno-hyold,  a. 

Anfit.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sternum  and  the 
hyoid  bone.  There  is  a  sterno-hyoid  muscle. 

sterno-mastoid,  a. 

Anat.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sternum  and  the 
mastoid  process.  There  are  sterno-mastoid  arteries, 
and  a  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 

sterno-thyroid,  a. 

Anat.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sternum  and  to  tho 
thyroid  cartilage.  There  is  a  sterno-thyroia  muscle. 

Ster  n5n,  subst.  [Greek.]  The  breast-bone ;  the 
sternum. 

**A  soldier  was  shot  in  the  breast  through  the  sternon" 
—  Wiseman. 

stern-Sp-tfch'-I-dse,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sfcrnop- 
tt/jr  (senit.  sternoptych(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-idee.] 

Ichthyology:  A  family  of  Physostomi;  pelagicand 
deep-sea  fishes  of  small  size.  Body  naked  or  cov- 
ered with  thin,  deciduous  scales  ;  gill  opening  very 
wide;  air-bladder  simple,  if  present;  adipose  fin 
generally  rudimentary;  series  of  phosphorescent 
bod  ies  along  the  lower  parts.  The  eggs  are  inclosed 
in  the  sacs  of  the  ovarium,  and  excluded  by  ovi- 
ducts. Gnnther  enumerates  nine  genera. 

stern-Sp'-t^X,  s.  [Pref.  sterno-,  and  Gr.  ptyx—A 
fold.] 

Ichthy.:  The  type-genus  of  Sternoptychidse  (q.v.). 
Body  compressed  and  elevated,  tail  short ;  covered 
with  a  silvery  pigment,  regular  scales  absent;  phos- 
phorescent spots  on  lower  surface.  Specimens  are 
occasionally  picked  up  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Atlantic.  They  most  probably  live  at  a  .-mall  depth 
during  the  day  and  come  to  the  surface  at  night. 

ster-nSp'-^-gus,  s.  [Pref.  stemo-,  and  Gr.  pyge 
=  the  rump.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gymnotidse,  with  four  species, 
from  tropical  America.  Caudal  and  dorsal  absent ; 
small  v  illi  form  teeth  in  both  jaws  and  on  each  sido 
of  the  palate ;  body  scaly. 


ster -nft-ther  -us,  ster-n6-th«er  iis  (ser  as  er), 
Ster-n6-ther'-e§,  s.  [Pref.  sterna-,  and  Gr.  thairos 
=  a  hinge.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Chelydidffi,  with  six  species, 
from  tropical  and  southern  Africa  and  Madagascar. 
H<':i  1  depressed,  with  great  plati's,  jaws  without 
dentilatioDB,  no  nuchal  plate;  sternum  wide,  with 
11  trn.w  lateral  prolongatiooa  ;  free  anterior  portion 
of  plastron  rounded  and  movable. 

fatern  ox  '-I,  tstern-6x  -I-a.  s.pl.  [Pref.siern-, 
an  I  Ur.  *>.»-//.s=sharp.] 

l:'ntf»ii<iL :  A  sub- tribe  of  Pentamerous  Beetles. 
Presteraam  produced  in  front  into  a  lobe,  and 
behind  into  a  spine  received  into  a  small  cavity  of 
the  mesosteruum.  Families,  Elateridw  and  Bupres- 
tidee. 

stern  -s6n,  s.    [STERX,  s.] 

Shipbuild.:  A  bindintj-picco  above  tho  deadwood 
in  the  stern,  and  practically  forming  an  extension 
of  the  keelson,  on  which  the  sternpost  is  stepped. 

tstern'-u.-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  sterna 
(q.  v.).] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Laridtp,  founded  by  Boio  for 
Sternula  minuta  (=  Sterna  minuta),  tho  Little  or 
Lessor  Tern.  [STEENA.] 

ster  -niim,  s.  [Gr.sternon=the  breast,  tho  chest.] 
Compar.  Anat.:  Tho  breast  bone.  In  man,  the 
flat  bone,  occupying  the  front  of  tho  chest,  and 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  visceral  arches.  It  is 
flattened  from  before  backward,  and  presents  a 
slight  vertical  curve  with  the  convexity  in  front.  It 
is  divided  into  the  manubrium  or  presternum,  the 
mesosternum,  and  tho  eusiform  or  xiphioid  process 
or  metasteruum.  All  mammals  and  birds  posser->  a 
sternum,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  keel  on 
that  bone  in  birds  is  used  as  a  means  of  classifica- 
tion. Fishes,  Amphibians,  and  Ophidians  have  no 
sternum,  and  in  Saurians  the  broad  portion  is  aon- 
erally  expanded.  Some  suppose  that  the  plastron 
of  the  Chelonia  is  a  highly-developed  sternum; 
others  hold  that  it  is  a  mere  integumentary  ossifi- 
cation. The  name  sternum  is  also  given  to  tho  plate 
on  each  segment  of  the  breast  of  a  crustacean  and 
an  arachnidan,  but  these  are  integumentary,  and 
have  no  relation  to  a  true  sternum. 

*Ster-nu>ta'-tion,  subst.  [Lat.  sternutatio,  from 
sternuto,  frequent,  of  sternuo=to  snooze.]  Tho  act 
of  sneezing. 

"A  disease  wherein  sternutation  proved  mortal,  and 
such  as  sneezed  died." — Browne:  Vulyar  Errors,  bk.  iv.. 
ch.  ii. 

*ste"r-nu>ta-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  stemutatif.]  Having: 
tho  quality  of  provoking  to  snooze. 

ster-nu  -ta-tor-y4,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  sternufatoire, 
from  Lat.  stemuto=to  sneeze.  1 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  the  quality  of   exciting  to 
sneeze ;  sternutative ;  as  snuff,  subsulphato  of  mer- 
cury, *fcc.    [ERRHINE.] 

B.  Assubst.:  A  substance  which  provokes  sneez- 
ing.   The  most  familiar  sternutatories  are  snuffs  of 
various  kinds. 

"  Physicians,  in  persons  near  death,  nse  sternutatories, 
or  such  medicines  HH  provoke  unto  sneezing." — Brvwne-; 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ir. 

*ater  -mj-tor-y1,  s.  [Lat.  sternuto  =  to  snooze.] 
Tho  same  as  STERNUTATORY,  B.  (q.  v.) 

StSr-6  PCS.,  s.  [Gr.  Steropcs=theLightner,  one 
of  tho  three  Cyclopes.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  ^Hesperidte.  Steropett  pants- 
cust  the  Chequered  Skipper,  has  rich  dark-brown 
wings  chequered  with  orange-tawny  spots. 

*ster-qull  -In-ous,  a.  [Lat.  sterquiUnium  =  a 
dunghill,  from  xtercus  (genit.  sfercori'8)=dung.] 
Pertaining  to  a  dunghill;  hence,  dirty,  mean, 
paltry. 

"  Any  sterquilinous  rascal  is  licens'd  to  throw  dirt  in 
the  face  of  sovereign  princes  in  open  printed  language." 
—Ilutoell:  Letters,  bk.  ii.,  let.  48. 

ster  -tor-ous,  *stSr-tbr'-I-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  sterto 
=to  snore.]  Characterized  by  deep  snoring,  such 
as  frequently  accompanies  certain  diseases,  as 
apoplexy;  hoarsely  breathing;  snoring  with  a  loud 
and  laborious  breathing. 

"The  stertorous,  unquiet  slumber  of  sick  life.'* — 
Carlyle:  Sartor  Kesartus,  bk.  i.,  ch.  Ui. 

Ster'-tSr-otis-ly4,  adv.  [Eng.  stertorous;  -Zy.] 
In  a  stertorous  manner ;  with  hoarse  breathing  or 
snoring. 

"The  deceased  wan  then  on  the  couch,  breathing 
atertorously."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*sterve,  v.  i.  or  t.    [STARVE.] 

st6t,  phr.    [Lat.=let  it  stand.] 

Print. :  A  word  written  in  tho  margin  of  a  proof, 
directing  attention  to  a  portion  of  the  matter,  and 
countermanding  an  order  to  expunge  it.  A  series 
of  dots  made  below  the  matter  has  the  same  effect. 
Often  used  as  a  verb ;  as,  to  stet  a  passage. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     lier,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pdt, 
or,     we're,     wolf,     w6rk,     whd,     sftn;     mate,     cfcb,    ctire,    unite,    cftr,    rflle,    fill;     try,     Sf  rian.     »,    oa  =  e;     ey  =  i.      qu  =  kw. 
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stet  processus 

stet  processus,  phr.  [Latin=lot  the  process 
stop.] 

Law:  An  order  from  a  court  to  stay  proceedings. 

stet'-e-feldt  ite,  s.  [After  Stetefoldt,  who  an- 
alyzed it ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  An  argentiferous  copper  ore,  found  in 
Nevada.  Analyses  of  a  similar  ore  from  other  local- 
itins  are  discordant.  It  is  probably  a  mixture  of 
antimony  oxide  with  copper  and  other  metallic 
oxides. 

steth -9.1,8.  [Eng.sr(earic),andeHia!.]  [STETHY. 

LIC- ALCOHOL.] 

steth-om -e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  s<eMios=the  chest,  and 
me(ron=a  measure.] 

,s'«r/;. :  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  external 
movement  in  the  walls  of  the  chest  during  respira- 
tion, as  a  means  of  diagnosis  in  thoracic  disease. 
In  ono  form  a  cord  is  extended  round  the  chest,  and 
its  extension,  as  the  thorax  is  expanded,  works  an 
index  finger  on  a  dial-plate.  It  thus  becomes  a 
measure  of  the  expansive  power  and  capacity  of 
the  lungs. 

steth  -6  scope,  s.  [Gr.  stethos=the  chest,  and 
skopei>=tv  see,  to  observe.] 

Med.:  An  instrument  employed  in  auscultation 
(q.v.).  It  was  invented  by  Laenncc,  who  at  first 
used  a  roll  of  blotting-paper  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
centrating and  conveying  sound  to  the  ear;  but, 
according  to  Tyndall  (Sound,  pp.  42, 43),  the  philos- 
opy  of  the  stethoscope  was  enunciated  by  Dr. 
Robert  Hooke  (1635-1702.  The  simplest  form  of 
stethoscope,  and  that  most  commonly  employed, 
consists  of  a  cylindrical  stem  of  porous  wood,  as 
cedar  or  deal,  some  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  ex- 
panding at  one  end  into  a  circular,  funnel-shaped 
aperture  from  two  anal  a  half  to  three  inches  in 
diameter,  which  is  applied  to  the  chest,  while  the 
<$ther  end  terminates  in  a  smaller  anerture,  which 
is  placed  in  the  ear  of  the  physician.  Flexible 
stethoscopes  of  rubber  are  also  employed ;  these 
are  sometimes  furnished  with  two  ear-tubes,  so 
that  the  sounds  may  by  perceived  by  both  ears. 
The  chief  use  of  the  stethoscope  is  to  enable  the 
medical  man  to  sound  small  portions  of  lung  at  a 
time,  and  so  detect  more  correctly  than  by  the  un- 
aided oar  the  exact  seat  of  disease. 

•steth  -6-scope,  v.  t.  [STETHOSCOPE,  s.]  To 
examine  with  a  stethoscope. 

"You  wish  me  to  submit  to  be  stethoscoped."—  Saraye: 
S.  Medlicott,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ill. 

steth-b-scop'-Ic,  stSth-fc-scop  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
stethoscop(e) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
stethoscope ;  obtained  or  made  by  means  of  a  stetho- 
scope ;  as,  a  stethoscopic  examination. 

steth-6-SCOp -Ic-al-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  stethoscop- 
ical ;  -iy.]  By  means  of  a  stethoscope. 

steth-os -c6-plst,  «.  [Eng.  stefAoseop(e) ;  -1st.'] 
One  who  is  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  stethoscope. 

steth-os  -c6-pf,  s.  [Eng.s<eHioscop(e);-y.]  The 
art  of  stethoscopic  examination. 

Steth-Jl-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  st(earic),  and  ethylic.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  cetyl  alcohol. 

stethylic-alcohol,  s. 

Cftcm. :  Ci8H38O=Ci8H37-HO.  Stethal.  The  alco- 
hol of  the  series,  CnH^n-t-sO,  corresponding  to 
stearic  acid.  It  occurs  in  spermaceti,  together  with 
ethal  and  methal,  but  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in 
the  separate  state. 

Steve,  v.  t.  [From  stevedore  (q.  v.).]  To  stow,  as 
cotton  or  wool,  in  a  ship's  hold.  (Local.) 

stev  -e-dore,  ».  [Sp.estivador=a  packerof  wool 
at  shearing,  from  estivar=to  stow,  to  lay  up  cargo 
in  a  ship's  hold,  to  compress  wool,  from  Lat.  stipo 
=to  crowd  or  press  together.  Cf.  Sp.  estiva:  Fr. 
estive  =  th&  stowage  of  goods  in  a  ship  s  hold ;  Port. 
estivar=to  trim  a  ship ;  Ital.  stivare  =  to  press 
close.]  One  whose  occupation  is  to  stow  goods, 
packages,  &c.,  in  a  ship's  hold;  one  who  load*  or 
unloads  vessels. 

*stev  -en,  s.  [A.  S.  stefn;  Icel.  s(f/»io=the  voice, 
a  cry.] 

1.  A  voice. 

"  So  loude  crieden  they  with  mery  Steven" 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,564. 

2.  A  cry,  an  outcry,  a  clamor,  noise, 

"And  had  not  Roily  renne  to  the  Steven, 
Lowder  hud  been  slain  thilke  same  even." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  Sept. 

3.  An  appointment ;  an  appointed  place  or  time. 

"Al  day  ineteth  men  at  unset  Steven." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,526. 

BteV-I-a,  8.  [Named  after  Peter  James  Esteve, 
M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Botany  at  Valencia.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Vernqniacoee  akin  to  Ageratum. 
Pretty  autumnal  flowering  plants  from  America, 
with  purple,  red,  pink,  white  or  violet  flowers. 
About  thirty-six  species  are  cultivated  in  gardens, 
where  they  are  sometimes  used  as  border  plants, 
but  require  the  protection  of  a  frame  in  severe 
weather. 
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stew  (ew  as  ft),  *stuw-en,  *stuw-yn,  *stuyn, 

v.t.&i.  [O.  Fr.  esturer  (Fr.  <?(uuer)  —  to  bathe,  to 
stow,  from  estuve(Fr.  etuvc)=a  stove,  a  hothouse, 
in  pi.  stows ;  O.  H.  Ger.  stupa=a  hot  room  for  a 
bath ;  Sp.  &  Port.  esht/a=a  stove,  a  hothouse ;  Ital. 

A.  Trans.:  To  boil  slowly  or  with  i\  simmering 
heat  j  to  cook  or  prepare,  as  meat  or  fruit,  by  put- 
ting it  into  cold  water,  and  gradually  bringing  it  to 
a  low  boiling  point. 

"Stew'fi  Bhrimps  and  Afric  cockles  shall  excite 
A  jaded  drinker's  languid  appetite." 

Francis:  Horace;  Satirfti  iv.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  boiled  or  cooked  in  a  slow, 
gentle  manner,  or  in  heat  and  moisture. 

stew  Cew  as  u),  (l),  *stewe,  *stue,  *stuwe, 
*stuyve,  *stywe,  s.  [STEW,  v.] 

*1.  A  hot  or  warmed  room,  a  house  or  place  fur- 
nished with  warm  water  or  vapor  baths ;  a  bagnio, 
(Goiver:  C.  A.,  viii.) 

*2.  A  brothel;  a  house  of  prostitution.  (Gener- 
ally in  the  plural  form,  but  frequently  treated  as  a 
singular.) 

"And  here  as  in  a  tavern  or  a  sfeics, 
He  and  his  wild  associates  spend  their  hours.'' 

Ben  Jonson:  Every  Man  in  his  Humor,  ii.  1. 

*3.  An  early  form  of  lock-hospital  (q.  v.). 

"Thus,  in  the  borough  of  Southwark,  prior  to  the  time 
sometimes  fixed  upon  for  the  origin  of  syphilis,  there 
were  places  called  stews,  where  prostitutes  were  confined, 
and  received  the  benefits  of  surgical  assistance.  They 
were  taken  up  and  put  into  these  establishments,  whether 
agreeable  to  them  or  not,  by  virtue  of  certain  decrees, 
made  expressly  to  protect  the  rest  of  the  community  from 
the  risk  of  catching  their  complaints."— S.  Cooper:  Prac- 
tice of  Surgery  (ed.  6th),  p.  332. 

*4.  A  prostitute.  (In  this  sense  also  the  plural 
form  is  frequently  used  as  a  singular.) 

"Instead  of  that  beauty  he  had  a  notorious  stew,  sent 
to  him." — Sir  A.  Weldon:  Court  of  King  James,  p.  146. 

5.  A  dish  that  has  been  cooked  by  stewing;  meat 
stewed. 

6.  A  stew-rjan  (q.  v.). 

7.  A  breeding-place  for  tame  pheasants. 

if  In  a  stew:  In  a  state  of  agitation,  confusion, 
trouble,  or  excitement. 

"He,  though  naturally  bold  and  stout, 
In  short  was  in  a  tremendous  stew.1' 

Barham:  Ing.  Legends;  The  Ghost. 

stew-pan,  subst.  A  cooking  utensil  for  exposing 
meats  to  a  prolonged  gentle  heat ;  usually  in  well- 
appointed  kitchens  a  charcoal  furnace  or  steam- 
bath. 

stew-pot,  s.    A  pot  or  vessel  for  stewing. 

stew  few  as  ft)  (2),  *stewe,  s.  [Of.  Prov.  Ger. 
atau=a.  uam,  a  pond.J  A  small  pond  where  fish  are 
kept  for  the  table ;  a  store-pond. 

"  This  gentleman  constructed  carp  stews."—  Field,  Oct. 
3, 1885. 

stew'-ard  (ew  as  u),  *stlv-ard,  *stiw-ard, 
*StU-arde,  s.  [A.  S.  stiweard,  stiward  forstigweard 
=a  sty-ward,  from  stigo=a  sty,  and  weard=a  guar- 
dian, a  warden,  a  keeper;  Icel.  stivardftr.  The 
original  sense  was  one  who  looked  after  the  domes- 
tic animals,  and  gave  them  their  food;  hence,  one 
who  provides  for  nis  master's  table,  and.  generally, 
one  who  superintends  household  affairs  for  another. 
(Skeat.) 

*1.  One  who  manages  affairs  for  another. 
"  The  first  of  them,  that  eldest  was  and  best, 
Of  all  the  house  had  charge  and  government, 
As  guardian  and  steward  of  the  rest." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  37. 

2.  A  person  employed  on  a  large  estate  or  estab- 
lishment, or  in  a  family  of  consequence  and  wealth, 
to  manage  the  domestic   affairs,  superintend  the 
other  servants,  collect  rents,  keep  the  accounts,  &c. 

"The  consequence  was  that  the  steward  was  taken  into 
custody  and  heavily  fined."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xvii. 

3.  An  officer  in  a  college  who  provides  food  for 
the  students,  and  superintends  the  affairs  of  the 
kitchen. 

4.  An  official  on  a  vessel,  whose  duty  it  is  to  dis- 
tribute provisions  to  the  officers  and  men.    In   pas- 
senger ships,  a  man  who  superintends  the  distribu- 
tion of  provisions  and  liquors,  waits  at  table,  &c. 

5.  A  fiscal  agent  of  certain  bodies  ;  PS,  the  record- 
ing steward  of  a  congregation  of  Methodists. 

6.  An  English  officer  of  state,  as  the  Lord  High 
Steward,  the  Steward  of  the  Household,  &c.    The 
Lord  High  Steward  was  the  greatest  officer  of  state 
in    England.    The    office    was    anciently    the   in- 
heritance of  the  Earls  of  Leicester,  till  it  was  for- 
feited by  Simon  de  Montfort  to  Henry  III.,  at  the 
end  of  whose  reign  it  was  abolished  as  a  perma- 
nent office.    A  Lord  High  Steward  is  now  only  ap- 
pointed for  particular  occasions,  as  a  coronation 
or  the  trial  of  a  peer.    In  theformercase  he  has  to 
arrange  questions  of  precedence;  in  the  latter  to 
preside   over   the   House    of    Lords.    His    office 


stibianite 

ceases  with  the  business  for  which  it  was  required. 
The  Steward  of  the  Household  is  an  ofhcer  of  the 
royal  household,  who  presides  over  the  court 
known  as  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth,  which  has  the 


selects  arid  has  authority  over  all  servants  of  the 
household,  except  those  of  the  chamber,  chapel, 
and  stables. 

7.  In  Scotland,  an  officer  appointed  by  the  sover- 
eign over  certain  lands  belonging  to  himself,  hav- 
ing the  same  proper  jurisdiction  as  a  regality ;  also, 
the  deputy  of  a  lord  of  regality. 

1T  Steward  (or  High  Steward)  of  Scotland:  An 
ancient  chief  officer  of  the  crown,  of  the  highest 
dignity  and  trust.  He  had  not  only  the  administra- 
tion of  the  crown  revenues,  but  the  chief  oversight 
of  all  the  affairs  of  the  household,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  the  first  place  in  the  army,  next  to  the  king, 
in  battle. 

*stew  -ard  (ew  as  u),  v.  t.  [STEWARD,  s.]  To 
manage  as  a  steward.  ( Fuller.) 

stew -ard  ess  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  steward,  s. ; 
-ess.]  A  female  steward  ;  specifically,  a  woman  who 
waits  upon  ladies  in  passenger  ships,  &c. 

SteW-ard-1?  (ew  as  u) ,  adv.  [Eng.  steward,  s. ; 
-ty.]  Like  a  steward ;  with  the  care  of  a  steward. 

"To  be  stewardly  dispensed,  not  wastefully  spent." — 
Canon  Tooker. 

*stew -ard-r?  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  steward,  s. ; 
-H/.]  The  work,  office,  post,  or  position  of  a  stew- 
ard ;  stewardship,  superintendence. 

Stew  -ard-Shlp  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  steward,  s. ; 
-ship.']  The  office,  post,  or  position  as  a  steward. 
(Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  ii.  2.) 

stSw'-art-ry'  (ew  asu),  s.  [Ene.  steward,  s. ;  -ry.] 

*1.  The  office  or  post  of  a  steward;  stewardship. 

"A  human  stewartry,  or  trust, 
Of  which  account  is  to  be  giv'n,  and  just. 

Byrom:  Poetical  Version  of  a  Letter. 

2.  Jurisdiction  over  a  certain  extent  of  territory, 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  a  regality  ;  also,  the  ter- 
ritory over  which  this  jurisdiction  extends. 

*stew-Ish  (ew  as  tt),  a.    [Eng.  stew,  s.;  -i»h.] 
Befitting  a  brothel ;  low,  coarse,  obscene. 
"Rhymed  in  rules  of  stewish  ribaldry." 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  i.  9. 

stey,  a.    [STEYE,  r.]    Steep. 

"  The  ateyest  brae  thou  wad  hae  f  ac't  it." 

Burns:  Auld  Farmer  to  his  Mare. 

*steye,  *stye,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  s({gran=to  ascend,  to 
mount.]  To  ascend,  to  mount,  to  soar. 

stham   ba,  s.    [PALI.]    A  pillar.    [Lat.] 

sthen  -Ic,  a.    [Gr.  sHienos=strength.] 

Pathol.:  Arising  from  accumulated  excitability; 
used  by  the  founder  of  the  Brunonian  system  for 
the  increased  tone,  vigor,  or  vitality  which  certain 
constitutions  possess  temporarily  or  permanently. 
and  which  creates  in  them  a  liability  to  a  class  of 
diseases  notlikely  to  affect  an  asthenic  or  feeble 
constitution.  Thus,  what  looks  like  rude  health, 
sometimes  precedes  and  prepares  the  way  for  an 
attack  of  rheumatism.  [BRUNONIAN-THEOBY.]  Cul- 
len  called  it  inflammatory  diathesis. 

sthen-ur  -us,  s.  [Gr.  s(ftenos=strength,  and  oura 
= the  tail.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Diprotodont  Marsupials, 
allied  to  Dendrolagus,  from  the  post-Tertiary  de- 
posits of  Australia. 

sti-a-ccl-a  -to  (cc  as  gh),  «.  [Ital.=crushed, 
flat;  froms<i'acctore=tocrush;  stiacciata=a  cake.] 

Art:  A  very  low  relief,  adopted  by  sculptors  for 
works  which  could  be  allowed  little  projection  from 
the  surface  or  base  line.  (Fairholt.) 

*stl  -an,  *sty-an,  *sty-an-ye,  s.  [Sir  (2),  «.] 
A  humor  in  the  eyelid ;  a  sty. 

stlb'-ble,  s.    [STUBBLE.]    (Scotch.) 

stlbble-rig,  s.  The  reaper  in  harvest  who  takes 
.the  load.  (Scotch.) 

"Our  atibble-rig  was  Rab  M'Graen." 

Burns:  Halloween. 

stlb  -blSr,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  ludicrous 
designation  for  a  clerical  probation.  (Scotch.) 

*stib-borne,  a.    [STUBBORN.] 

8tIb'-I-al,  a.  [Lat.  stibi(uni)  =  antimony ;  Eng, 
adj.  suff.  -ai.]  Like  or  having  the  qualities  of  anti- 
mony ;  antimonial. 

"  The  former  depend  upon  a  corrupt  incinerated  tael- 
ancholy,  and  the  latter  upon  an  adust  stibial  or  erugi- 
nous  sulphur." — Harvey. 

stlb  -1-al-Is.m,  s.  [Eng.  stibial;  -ism.']  Antimon- 
ial intoxication  or  poisoning.  (Dunglison.) 

8tIb'-I-an-lt6,  s.  [Lat.  stibi(utn)=antimony,  an 
connect.,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  doubtful  species,  resulting  from  the 
alteration  of  stibnite  (q.  v.). 


boll,     bfiy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenopnon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
•clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.lon  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


stibiarian 

*stlb-I-ar -I-an,  s.  [Lat.  *?i{>i(uin)  =  antiin»ny  ; 
Eog.  suff.  -arian.  From  the  violent  operation  or 
antimony.]  A  violent  man. 

"  This  stibiarian  presseth  audaciously  upon  the  royal 
throne,  and,  after  some  sacrification,  tendereth  a  bitter 
pill  of  sacrilege  and  cruelty;  but,  when  the  same  was 
rejected  because  it  was  violent,  then  he  presents  his  anti- 
monian  potion." — White.  (TucW.) 

8tIt>'-I-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  s£i6m»i  =  antimony.]  Im- 
pregnated with  antimony. 

stlb'-Ic,  stlb'-I-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  s£/6mm=antimony  ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ict  -ous.]  Antimouic  ;  antimonious. 

stlb'-l-c6n-lte,  s.  [Lat.  8tibium= antimony ;  Gr» 
fcoiu'a=dust,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.').'] 

Min.:  A  massive  compact  mineral,  occurring  also 
in  a  pulverulent  form.  Hardness,  4-5*5;  specific 
gravity,  5-28 ;  luster,  earthy ;  color,  pale  yellow  to 
yellowish-white.  An  analysis  yielded :  Oxygen,  19*54 ; 
antimony,  75-83;  water,  4-63=100,  which  gives  the 
formula  SbOj+HO.  A  species  not  as  yet  well 
denned. 

Stlb-ine',  s.    [Eng.  8tib(ium) ;  -in«.] 

1.  Chem.:  An  antimony  base,  formed  on  the  type 
of  ammonia,  NHi.    Thus  SbH3  is  stibine,  Sb(C  >H5)3 
is  ethylsM6zree,  &c.    (Watts.) 

2.  Min.:  [STIBNITE.] 

BtIb-I-6-f  er'-rite,  s.  [Pref .  stibio-,  and  Eng.  fer- 
rUe.\ 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral  found  coatina:  stib- 
nite  in  Santa  Clara  County,  California.  Hardness, 
4"0;  specific  gravity,  3*598;  luster,  somewhat  resi- 
nous ;  color,  yellow.  An  analysis  yielded :  Antimonic 
acid,  47*69;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  35'36;  water,  16*94= 


stIb-I-6-gg.-le  -nite,  s.    [Pref.  stibio-,  and  Eng. 
galenite.] 
Min.:  The  same  as  BINDHEIMITE  (q.  v.). 

BtIb-I-6-hex-ar-gen-tite,  e.  [Pref.  stibio-;  Gi. 
&e.r=six,  and  Eng.  argentite.] 

Min.:  One  of  two  native  compounds  of  antimony 
and  silver,  the  other  being  stibiotriargentite  (q.  v.). 
Composition :  Antimony  and  silver,  with  formula 
AgsSbj.  Petersen  considers  that  all  analyses  of 
dyscrasito  (q.  v.)  indicate  mixtures  of  these  two 
compounds. 

Btlb-I-o-trl-ar-gen'-tite,  s.  [Prefs.  stibio-,  tri-, 
and  Kng.  argentite.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  consisting  of  antimony  and  sil- 
ver, with  formula  Ag3Sb2.  [STIBIOHEXARGEXTITE.] 

Btlb  -I-oiis,  a.    [STIBIC.] 

Btlb  -I-um,  a.    [Lat.]    [ANTIMONY.] 

Stlb'-lite,  s.  [Lat.  stib(ium),  and  Or.  lithos=a. 
stonp ;  Gor.  sliblith.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  STIBICONITE  (q.  v.) . 

Stlb'-nlte,  Stlb-ine  ,  subst.  [Lat.  stibinm  =  anti- 
mony ;  Fr.  cintimoine  sulfur^ ;  Ger.  grauspiessylan- 
zerz.] 

Min. :  Tlie  principal  ore  of  antimony.  Crystal- 
lization, orthorhombic ;  crystals  being  deeply  stri- 
ated longitudinally.  Cleavage,  prismatic,  very 
distinct.  Hardness,  2*0;  specific  gravity,  4*516; 
luster,  metallic ;  color  and  streak,  lead  to  steel- 
gray.  Composition:  Sulphur,  28'2;  antimony,  71*8 
=  100,  which  corresponds  to  the  formula  80283. 
Occurs  abundantly  in  many  places,  sometimes  in 
beds,  but  more  frequently  in  veins. 
1  StI-bo -nl-um,  s.  [Eng.  stib(ium') ,  and  (amm)o- 
nium.J 

Chem. :  An  antimony-radicle  formed  on  the  type 
of  ammonium,  NHj.  Thus  Sb(C2H3)4is  tetrethyl- 
stibonium.  ( Watts.) 

stlc-ca'-do,  stic-ca -to,  s.   [Ital.] 

Music :  An  instrument  composed  of  pieces  of  wood 
of  graduatedlengths,  flat  at  the  bottom  and  rounded 
at  the  top,  resting  on  the  edges  of  an  open  box,  and 
tuned  to  a  diatonic  scale.  The  tone  is  produced  by 
striking  the  pieces  of  wood  with  small  hard  balls  at 
the  end  of  a  flexible  stick. 

*8tlc2l,  8.    [Gr.  8ticho8=ai  row,  a  line,  a  verse.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  verse  of  whatever  measure  or  number  of  feet. 

2.  A  row  or  line  of  trees. 

II.  Hebrew  Literature :  One  of  the  rhythmic  lines 
which  go  to  constitute  the  parallelism  in  the  poetic 
books  of  Scripture.  The  books  of  Job,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon 
are  thus  written  in  the  oldest  known  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts, and  poetic<-,l  passages  (like  Expd.  xv.  1-21) 
in  the  historic  books  are  still  so  printed  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  whence  they  have  been  transferred 
to  the  English  Revised  Version.  The  arrangement 
is  of  great  antiquity,  and  may  have  been  introduced 
by  the  sacred  writers  themselves.  Sometimes  prose 
works  are  divided  into  stichs,  consisting  either  of  a 
certain  number  of  words  or  clauses  separated  by 
their  sense.  It  is  believed  that  a  sticnometncal 
arrangement  pervades  the  whole  Vulgate,  the  prose 
as  well  as  the  poetic  books;  and  Josephus  consid- 
ered that  his  works  were  composed  of  60,000  stichs. 
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StI-chse  -us,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,]  [STICK.] 
Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Bleuniidee,  -with  ton  species, 
peculiar  to  the  coasts  near  the  Arctic  circle,  ranging 
southward  to  Japan,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  They 
are  small  fishes,  and  have  the  body  elongate  and 
covered  with  small  scales,  sometimes  several  lateral 
linos  ;  dorsal  fin  of  spines  only. 

*stlch'-lc,  adj.  [Eng.  stick;  -u-.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  lines  or  verses;  consisting  of  lines  or 
verses. 

stlch-Id  -I-um  (pi.  stlch-Id  -I-a),  «.  [Mod.  Lat., 
from  Gr.  stickidion,  dimin.  from  stich,os=a  row,  a 
line.] 

Botany  (pi.) :  The  pod-like  processes  containing 
totraspores  in  some  rose-spored  algae. 

StIch-6-.  pref.  [STICH.]  Having  rod-like  pro- 
cesses. 

Stlch-i-Chae'-ti-,,  s.  [Prof,  sticho-,  and  Gr.  chaite 
=long,  flowing  hair.1 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Oxytrichidre,  with  one  species, 
Stichotricha  pediculiformis;  akin  to  Stichotricha 
(q.  v.),  but  separated  therefrom  on  account  of  its 
well-developed  anal  styles.  Free  swimming  animals, 
from  salt-water. 

*stIcb.'-6-man-$f,  "•  [Greek  stichos=a.  line,  a 
verse,  and  manteia— prophecy,  divination.]  Divina- 
tion by  lines  or  passages  in  books  taken  at  hazard ; 
bibliomancy. 

*stIch-6-met'-rIc-al,  a.  [English  stichometr(y')  ; 
-teal.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  stichometry ;  character- 
ized by  stichs  or  lines. 

*stlch-5m'-<j-tr?,  s.  [Gr.  stichos=a  row,  a  line,  a 
verse,  and  metron=a  measure.] 

1.  Measurement  or  length  of  "books  as  ascertained 
by  the  number  of  verses  contained  in  each  book. 
[STICK,  II.J 

2.  A  division  of  the  text  of  books  into  lines  ac- 
commodated  to   the   sense;   a   practice   followed 
before  punctuation  was  adopted.    [GNOMOMETRY.J 


,  s.    [Gr.  stichomythia.~\ 
Greek  Plays;  A  conversation  in  alternate  lines. 
stlch-ot'-rlch-a,  s.    [Pref.sficJio-,  and  Gr.  thrix 
(genit.  trtcho8)=hair.] 

Zoology ;  A  genus  of  Oxytrichidse,  with  five-species 
from  salt  and  fresh-water.  Animalcules  elongate, 
elastic  and  changeable  in  form,  often  excreting  and 
inhabiting  a  mucilaginous  or  granular  sheath,  the 
anterior  half  of  the  body  when  protruded  from  this 
sheath  usually  twisted  like  a  screw. 

stick,  *steKe,  *stlcke,  *stike,  *styke  (pa.  t. 
*stak,*sticked,  stuck,  pa.  par.  *steken,  *stiken^*stoke^ 
*stoken,  stuck),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  stecan,  a  strong  verb 
(pa.  t.  stcec,  pa.  par.  stecen,  stoceri) ;  cogn.  with  Low 
Ger.  steken=to  pierce,  stick  (pa.  t.  siak,  pa.  par. 
steken) ;  Ger,  stechen=to  sting,  to  pierce,  stick,  stab 
(pa.  t.  stach,  pa.  par.  gestochen}.  Also  A.  S.  stician, 
a  weak  verb  (pa.  t.  sticode) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  steken 
=  to  stick  ;  Icel.  stika=to  drive  piles  ;  Dan.  stikke— 
to  stab ;  Sw.  stikka=to  stab,  to  sting,  to  prick ;  Ger. 
stecken=to  stick,  to  set,  to  plant.  Sting  is  a  nasal- 
ized, and  stitch  a  softened  form  of  stick.'] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  pierce  with  a  sharp  instrument;    to  stab 
with  a  weapon. 

"  You  were  best  stick  her." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  i.  1. 

2.  To  cause  to  pierce ;  to  thrust  in  so  as  to  pierce 
or  wound. 

"Thou  stfckest  a  dagger  in  me." 

Sfiakesp.;  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  fasten  or  cause  to  remain  by  piercing;  to 
thrust  in. 

"  A  codpiece  to  stick  pins  on." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  ii.  7. 

4.  To  fasten  or  attach  by  causing  to  adhere  to  the 
surface;  as,  to  stick  a  stamp  on  a  letter. 

5.  To  fasten  or  attach  in  any  manner. 

"Sttcfc  your  rosemary  on  this  fair  corse." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 

6.  To  fasten,  to  fix,  to  place,  to  settle,  to  set. 

"I  stuck  my  choice  upon  her." 
Shakesp.:  Air 8  Well  that  Ends  Well,  v.  3. 

7.  To  set ;  to  fix  in ;  hence,  to  set  with  something 
stuck  in  or  pointed;  to  furnish  by  inserting  in  the 
surface  ;  as,  to  stick  a  cushion  full  of  pins.   . 

8.  To  fix  on  a  pointed  instrument;  as,  to  stick  an 
apple  on  a  fork. 

9.  To  take  advantage  of  one's  ignorance  or  inno- 
cence ;  as,  to  stick  one  in  a  trade. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Print.:  To  compose  or  arrange  in  a  composing- 
stick.;  as,  to  stick  type. 

2.  Wood-work,:  To  plane,  as  the  moldings  on  sash- 
bars  and  rails. 


stick 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cleave  or  adhere  to  the  surface,  as  by  tenac- 
ity or  attraction  ;  to  adhere. 

"I  will  cause  the  fish  of  thy  rivers  to  stick  uuto  thy 
scales." — Ezekiel  zxix.  4. 

2.  To   be   fastened  or  fixed  by  insertion,  or  by 
piercing,  or  by  being  thrust  in. 

"Lucretia's  glove  wherein  her  needle  .sf/rA-.-t." 

siKikesp . :  Rape  vf  Lncrece,  317. 

3.  To  remain  or  continue  attached  naturally. 

"Like  fruit  unripe  sticks  on  the  tree." 

Shakes}*..-  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

4.  To  continue  where  attached  or  fastened. 

"  There  stuck  no  plume  in  nny  English  crest." 

fihakesfi.:  King  John,  ii. 

5.  To  hold  fast  to  or  continue  in  any  position;  to 
adhere  closely ;  to  abide. 

"In  their  quarrels  they  proceed  to  calling  names,  till 
they  light  upon  one  that  is  sure  to  stick." — Swift. 

6.  To  adhere  closely  in  friendship  and  affection. 

"  There  is  a  friend  that  sticketti  closer  than  a  brother." 
—Pi-ovcrbs  xviii.  24. 

7.  To  remain,  abide,  or  continue  in  a  place. 

"And  there  they  must  have  stuck,  till  famine  and  deser- 
tion had  ended  the  quarrel."—  Warburton:  Divine  Lega- 
tion, bk.  i.,§5. 

8.  To   be   hindered   from  proceeding  or  making 
progress ;  to  be  restrained  from  moving  forward,  or 
from  action  of  any  kind  ;  to  be  arrested  in  a  course, 
career,  motion,  passage,  or  the  like. 

"Amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat."  Shaktsp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

9.  To  be  brought  to  a  standstill ;  to  be  embarrassed 
or  puzzled, 

"A  truth  that  nobody  .  .  .  sticks  at." — Locke;  Human 
Understand.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii. 

*10.  To  scruple,  to  hesitate, 

"Aristotle  sffcked  not  to  affirm  that  the  world  neither 
began,  nor  yet  shall  end."— -Swan;  Speculum  Mandi, 
ch.  i.,  g  1. 

*11.  To  cause  difficulty,  trouble,  or  embarrass- 
ment. 

"This  is  the  difficulty  that  sticks  with  the  most  reason- 
able of  those  who,  from  conscience,  refuse  to  join  with 
the  revolution."—  Swift. 

^\  (I)  To  stick  expresses  more  than  to  cleave; 
things  are  made  to  stick  either  by  incision  into  the 
substance,  or  through  the  intervention  of  some 
glutinous  matter ;  they  are  made  to  cleave  by  the 
intervention  of  some  foreign  body;  what  sticks, 
therefore,  becomes  so  fast  joined  as  to  render  the 
bodies  inseparable;  what  cleaves  is  less  tightly 
bound,  and  more  easily  separable.  Two  pieces  of 
clay  will  stick  together  by  the  incorporation  of  tho 
substance  in  the  two  parts ;  paper  is  made  to  stick 
to  paper  by  means  of  glue ;  the  tongue  in  a  certain 
rftato  will  cleave  to  the  roof.  Stick  is  seldom  em- 
ployed in  the  moral  sense,  except  in  familiar  and 
inelegant  style;  cleave  is  peculiarly  proper  iii  the 
moral  acceptation. 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  stick  and  to  fix* 
see  Fix. 

<[  1.  To  stick  by: 

(1)  To  adhere  closely  to;  to  be  constant  to;  to 
support  steadily. 

"We  are  your  only  friends;  stick  by  us,  and  we  will 
stick  by  you."—Davenant. 

*(2)  To  be  troublesome  by  adhering. 

"I  am  satisfied  to  trifle  away  my  time,  rather  than  let  it 
stick  by  me." — Pope:  Letters. 

2.  To  stick  out: 

(1)  To  project;  to  be  prominent. 

"  His  bones  that  were  not  seen  stick  out."— Job  xxxiii.  21. 

(2)  To  hold  out ;  to  refuse  to  treat,  surrender,  or 
come  to   terms;  as,  They  stuck  out  for    a   rise  of 
wages. 

3.  To  stick  to: 

(1)  To  adhere  closely ;  to  be  constant  to ;  to  stick 
by. 

(2)  To  be  persevering  in  holding  to,  or  in  continu- 
ing at;  to  abide  or  continue  firmly  and  steadily  at. 

"Two gentlemen,  fishing  at  Aldermaston,  stuck  to  it  all 
day."—  Field,  Oct.  8,  1885. 

4.  To  stick  up: 

(1)  To  stand  on  end  ;  to  assume  an  erect  position ; 
to  stand  up  ;  as,  His  hair  sticks  up, 

(2)  To  run  into  debt  for ;  to  run  credit  for ;  as,  to 
stick  up  a  suit  of  clothes.    (Slang.) 

(3)  To  put  a  stop  to ;  to  cause  to  fail ;  as,  to  stick 
up  a  game. 

(4)  To  attack  and  plunder.    (Australian  slang.) 
"Having  attacked,  or  in  Australian  phrase,  stuck  up 

the  station,  and  made  prisoners  of  all  the  inmates." — 
Leisure  Hour,  March,  1885,  p.  192. 

5.  To  stick  up  for :  To  maintain  the  cause  of;  to 
fight  or  contend,  for ;  as,  to  stick  up  for  one's  rights. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w6t,     here,     camel,     hSr,    thSre;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g5,     pfit, 
or.     w'dre,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cttb,    cure,    unite,    car,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


stick 
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stiff 


stake;  icci*'«(i/io  =  a  stick,  a  yard  measure.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  ' 
butu 
a  troc 
chopped 
(Goin-r:   C.  A.,\.) 

(2)  A  rod,  a  wand,  a  staff,  a  walking-stick. 

(3)  Anything  shaped  like  a  stick ;  as,  a  stick  of 

(4)  A  thrust  with  a  pointed  instrument;  which 
penetrates  the  body  ;  a  stab. 

(5)  Tho   number  of  twenty-five  eels;   ten   sticks 
make  one  bind.    Called  also  a  Strike. 

2.  Figuratively: 


1115      xuvrvn.ru*  *."«.       *.  w...  ... -  W  ILli    UlUVrMa  •""   ~~— ~,         .          - 

named  when  they  act  by  compression,  and  trackers  teen-spined  Stickleback  (G.  spinachia)  is  entirely 

when  they  act  by  tension.    The  axis  is  termed  a  confined  to  salt  and  brackish  water;  the   Ihree- 

rollor.  spined  Stickleback  (G.  aculeatus),  the  commonest, 

2.  Music-  A  rod  connecting  the  far  end  of  the  key  ;s  found  in  both  fresh  and  saltwater;  the  bhort- 


£.    r  lif  Hi  1*1  tu&ty  .  .  ,     -. 

(I)  One  who  perseveres;  one  who  sticks  to  any-    v 


stlek'-f ul,  s.    [Eng.sHcfc;  -fui 
Print.:  [STICK,  «.,  II.  2.] 

quality  or  stato'of  being  sticky  ;  yiscousness,  glutin- 
ousnoss,  tenacity,  adhesive  quality  or  nature, 
stick  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.    [STICK,  r.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 


are  confined  to  fresh  water. 
stlc  -kler,  s.    [Eng.  stickl(e),  v.;  -er.] 
n.  Ono  who  as  a  second  helped  to  separate  com- 


duel. 


det    anumpire  "Arbitrator  of  a 


thing. 

(2)  A  term  of  contempt  for  an  awkward,  incom- 
petent, or  stupid  person. 

"A  great  actor  may  not  exhibit  himself  as  a  '  flick ' 
half  an  hour  together,  and  claim  to  redeem  his  fame  by 
a  few  magnificent '  moments.'  " — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gun.:  A  rammer  used  in  filling  cartridges. 

2.  Printing: 

(1)  A   composing-stick   (q.   v.).    A  stickful  is  as 
nucli  as  the  stick  will  hold,  and  the  matter  is  then 


C.  As  substantive : 

1.  (PL):  Tho  same  as  STICKING-PIECE  (q.  v.). 

2.  Carp.:  The  act  of  running  or  striking  a  mold- 
f°r    ing  with  a  molding-plane._ 

3.  Mining:  A  narrow  vein  of  ore. 


But  Basilius  rising  himself  came  to  part  them,  the 
sticklers  authority    scarcely    able   to  persuade  choleric 
hearers;  and  part  them  he  did."—  Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  i. 
2.  An  obstinate  and  pertinacious  contender  about 
anything,  especially  a  thing  of  little  or  no  conse- 


quence. 


Bticking-piece.  s.    A  joint  of  beef  cut  from  the    «(»-w,.j 
neck  of  tho  ox ;  it  is  considered  coarse  meat,  fit  only    «•  18; 


"  The  Englishman— in  his  own  country  greatest  of  all 
sticklers  for  the  correct  thing  in  raiment."—  Field,  April 


for  gravy-beef  or  pics. 


*sticklng-place,  s.    The  point'of  determination. 
Shakes]).:  Macbeth,  i.l.) 

Sfted  ami  placecTin  the  galley.  sticking-plaster,  subst.  An  adhesive  plasterfor 

(2)  Furniture  forlockingup  a  form  in  a  chase  or    closing  wounds. 

— j: A :*: ,. l«i<l-»*&Bl»  StlCk'-It,  a.      [STICK,  V.]      (Scotch.) 


Sticklt-mlniBter,  s.    A  clerical  student  or  pro- 


fialley.    Known  according  to  position  as  head-stick, 

foot-stick,  side-stick, or  gutter-stick,  the  latter  be-       Bnuaiii-umiiore*,  ».    «  ~— •  --- 

ing  between  tho  pages.  bationer  disqualified  for  tho  ministerial  office  from 

3.  Pyrotechnics:  The  slat  which  trails  behind  a  imoocility  or  immoral  conduct;  spec.,  one  who 

rocket,  and  dirpcts  its  flight.  breaks  down  on  endeavoring  to  deliver  his  first  ser- 

if II)  Gold-stick,  Silver-stick:  (See  under  (IOLD  moni  ami  novPr  has  the  courage  to  attempt  a  sec- 

and  SILVER.)  Ond.    (Scotch.) 

(2)  To  beat  all  to  sticks:  To  completely  surpass. 

(3)  To  go  to  sticks  and  staves :  To  go  to  pieces,  to 
be  ruined. 

*(4)  To  stick  a  point:  To  settle  the  matter. 
stick-and-groove,  « 


*stickler-like,  adv.  Like  an  arbitrator  or  um- 
pire in  a  duel. 

"  The  dragon-wing  of  night  o'erspreads  the  earth. 
And,  stickler-like,  the  armies  separates." 

Shakesp.:  Truilus  and  Cressida,  v.  9. 
*stlck  -ling   s.    [STICKLE  (1),  8.]    A  flsh,  prob- 
ably the  stickleback  (q.  v.).    (Prompt.  Paro.\ 

stick -f,  *stick-ie,  adj.  [Eng.  stick,  v. ;  -y."\ 
Having  tha  quality  of  adhering  to  a  surface ;  adhe- 
sive, viscous,  glutinous,  viscid,  tenacious. 

"  Herbs  of  strong  smell,  and  with  a  stickle  stalke."— 
Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  g68S. 
stlc -ta,  s.    [Gr.  s<ifc<os=pricked,  punctured.] 


alas!  partly  from  his  own  bashfulness,    partly 


South  "Pacific.  —Scutt.~Guy  Mannerina,  ch.  ii. 

"One  of  the  simplest  machines  for  producing  fire  is       *gtlc'-kle  v  i.  &  t.    [O.  Eng.  stightle=to  rule.] 
that  which  may  be  called  the  stick-and-ai-oove.    A  blunt-  > 

pointed  stick  !m  run  along  a  groove  of  its  own  making  m 
a  piece  of  wood  lying  on  the  ground  .  .  .  Mr.  Darwin 
ay,thattKveryh;shtwo^doftheH;«8cr_(,/,af,±was 


StlCtlC-aCid,  s. 
Chem  •  An  acid  discovered  by  Knop  and  Schnec- 
Hermann  in  Stictn  milmonacea.    It  lias  a  peculiar 
™    taste  is"liKhtly  soluble  in  water  and  in  ether. 
V'  alcohol  and  is  precipitated 


same  angel  [in  TassoJ, 
a  already  killed,  and  nil  the  rest  are  in  a  fair  way 
routed  stick-leu  betwixt  the  remainders  of  God  s 
i  of  fiends,  pulls  the  devils  backward  by 
•ives  them  from  their  quarry." — Dryden: 


(Scotch.) 

"Folk thought  them  ruined  stick-an' -stone.' 

Burns:  To  William  Simpson.     (Posts.) 

stick-chimney,  s.   ... 

laid  crosswise  and  plastered  with  clay  inside  and    the  tails,   and  dn 
out.    Common  in  the  Western  and  Southern  States    Juvenal.    (Dedic.) 

2.  To  take  part  with  one  side  or  the  other. 

3.  To  contend,  contest,  or  altercate  pertinaciously 
.r  obstinately  on  insufficient  grounds;  to_stick  up 

•  obstinately 


A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Orig.:  To  interfere,  as  seconds  were  accustomed 
to  do,  in  a  duel,  when  the  principals  were  imagined 

stld  -&f ,  s.    [STITHY.]    An  anvil,  a  stithy, 
•stie,  v.  i.    [A.  S.  stigan=to  mount.]    To  soar,  to 
mount. 

"  Here  and  there,  and  round  about  doth  stie.    \ 

Spenser:  F.  g.,  IV.  ix.  83. 

stieve,  a.    [STEEVE.] 
stieve  -1?,  adv.    [STEEVEI/ST.] 
stiff,    *stif,    *stlffe,    *styf,    *styffe,    *steve, 
*stvve,  a.&s.    [A.  S.  sttf;  cogn.  with  Dut.  sti,f= 
stiff,  hard,  rigid;  Dan.  stiv;  Sw.  styf;  dor.  steif. 
Allied  to  staff.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  easily  flexible,  bent,  or  pliant;  not  limber; 

'  "Where  sfiJTthe  hand,  and  still  the  tongue. 
Of  those  who  fought,  and  ppoke,  and  sung." 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.  (Introd.) 

2.  Not  liquid  or  fluid;  not  easily  yielding  to  tho 
touch  ;  thick  and  tenacious ;  not  soft  nor  hard. 

"  Mingling  with  that  oily  liquor,  they  were  wholly  in- 
corporate, and  so  grew  more  stiff  and  firm,  making  but 
one  substance." — Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

3.  Drawn  very  tight ;  tense. 

"This  said,  another  arrow  forth  from  his  stiffe  string 
he  sent."  Chapman :  Homer's  Iliad,  viii. 

4.  Not  easily  moved;  not  to  be  moved  witlmut 

,. i-  . .  -  -  „.„.„.. .  great  friction  or  exertion ;  not  working  or  moving 

TA  corruption  of  Lat.  (fins)  Stec/iados-tno  novtcr       "The  easy  stickles,  which  may  occasionally  produce  a    smoothly  or  easily ;  as,  a  stiff  joint. 

from  the  Stoechades  or  Hyeres  Islands,  near  Mar-    bi    trout..._  Fieid,  March  6, 18S6.  5   HarJ(j  to  work,  tough,  strong,  heavy ;  as,  a  stiff 

soilles.     (Prior.)] 

Bot . :  Lavandula  stcechas. 

Stlck'-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  stick,  v. ;  -er."\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(I)  One  who  or  that  which  stabs 
•who  kills ;  as,  a  pig-sKcter. 


in  log-cabins. 

stick-insects,  s.  pi. 

Entom.:  Tho  Phasmidro  (q.  v.).  Called  also 
Walking-sticks.  Most  of  them  resemble  sticks, 
«ither  green  growing  twigs  or  brown  and  withered 
branches,  hence  their  popular  names.  [PHKLLTOM, 
LEAF-INSECTS.] 

stick-lac,  «.    [LAC.] 

stick-seed,  s. 

Sot.:  Tho  genus  Echinospermnm  (q.  v.). 

stick-sling,  a. 

Anthrop. :  The  simplest  and  earliest  form  of  sling,    A  prickle. 

consisting  of  a  stick  split  for  a  short  distance  down       *stickle-haired,  a.    Rough-haired, 
one  end  so  as  to  form  a  notch  in  which  the  stone  is        ..Their  doKS  that  serve  for  that  purpose  are 

placed  ;  tho  elasticity  of  the  two  halves  of  the  stick,    .tick;e.hatrl.,i  an'd  not  unlike  to  the  Irish  gruy-hounde." 
which  are  kept  asunder  by  the  stone,  retaining  it    _Sa,,uw  Travels,  p.  76. 
there  until  tho  proper  moment  for  ltd  discharge.  gtlc'-kle  (2),  sttost.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  rapid 

stlck-a-dore,  stlck'-a-dOve,  steck-a-do,  subst.    silaliow  in  a  stream.    (Prov.) 


"The  presbyter  nnd  independent, 
That  stickle  which  shall  make  an  end  on  t. 

Jlutler:  lludibras,  in.  2. 

4.  To  play  fast  and  loose  ;  to  pass  from  one  side  to 
the  other. 

B.  Trans. :  To  intervene  in  ;  to  part  the  combat- 
ants in  ;  to  arbitrate  in  or  between. 

stlc'-kle  (1),  s.    [A.  S.  sticel  =  a  prickle,  a  sting.] 


stlc'-kle-back,  *stik-kle-bag,  *styk-yl-bak,  s.    soil. 


B.  Not  natural,  smooth,  or  easy ;  not  flowing  or 


expect,     xenopnon,     e;ist.    ph  =  f. 


Mil,    b6y;     p6ut,    JSwl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as; 

-clan.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -don  =  shun;      -tion,      -slon  =  zhun.    -tious.     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,    &c.  _  bel,     del. 
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stiff-bit 

7.  Rigidly  ceremonious,  formal,  precise,  con- 
strained, affected,  starched. 

"The  French  are  open,  familiar,  and  talkative;  the 
Italians  stiff,  ceremonious,  and  reserved."— Addison:  On 
Italy. 

*8.  Not  easily  subdued ;  firm  or  resolute  in  re- 
sistance or  perseverance;  obstinate,  stubborn,  per- 
tinacious. 

"A  war  ensues,  the  Cretans  own  their  cause, 
Stiff  to  defend  their  hospitable  laws." 

Dryden:  Cymon  and  Jpfiigenia,  634. 

9.  Impetuous  in  motion,  strong,  violent. 

"  The  stiffer  gales 
Rise  on  the  poop  und  fully  stretch  the  sails." 

Pope;  Homer's  Odyssey,  iv.  483. 

10.  Strong;  as,  a  stiff  tumbler  of  punch. 

11.  Heavy,  costly  ;  as,  He  paid  a  stiff  price  for  it. 
(Slang.) 

12.  Dear,  high-priced.    (Comm.  Slang.) 
"Yarns  were  very  stiff."— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

*13.  Harsh,  grating,  disagreeable. 
"  This  is  stiff  news." 
Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

14.  Severe,  hard,  strict;  as,  a  stiff  examination* 
(Colloq.) 

II.  Naut.:  Bearing  a  press  of  canvas  without 
careening ;  as,  a  stiff  vessel.  (Opposed  to  crank.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Money.     (Slang.) 

2.  A  corpse.    (Slang.) 

3.  A  clown  ;  a  silly  fellow.     (Slang.) 

4.  An  improbable  story ;  a  joke.    (Slang.) 
stiff-bit,  s. 

Harness:  A  bit  without  a  joint,  like  a  snaffle  ;  or 
branches,  like  a  curb-bit. 

*Stiff-borne,  a.  Carried  on  with  unpliant  con- 
stancy. 

"Could  restrain 
The  stiff-borne  action." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.t  1.  1. 

*stiff-grit,  a.    Obstinate. 

*stiff-hearted,  adj.  Obstinate,  stubborn,  con- 
tumacious. 

"  They  are  impudent  children,  and  stiff  hearted" — 
Ezekiel  ii.  4. 

stiff-neck,  s. 

PathoL:  A  kind  of  rheumatism,  generally  pro- 
duced by  sitting  in  a  draft.  The  muscles  of  the 
neck  become  very  painful,  and  to  relax  them  the 
patient  bends  the  head  to  the  affected  side.  The 
muscles  in  consequence  become  rigid,  whence  the 
name  Stiff-  or  Wryneck. 

Stiff-necked,  a.    Stubborn,  obstinate,  contuma- 
cious. 
•    "This  people  is  a  stiff-necked  people."— Exod.  xxxii.  9. 

Stiff-neckedness,  subst.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  stiff-necked ;  obstinacy,  stubbornness. 

stiff- tailed  ducks,  s.  pi. 

Ornith.:  The  genus  Erismatura,  with  six  species 
from  America,  the  south-east  of  Europe,  and  Africa. 
The  tail-feathers  are  narrow,  pointed,  and  ex- 
tremely rigid,  and  not  covered  at  the  base  by  the 
upper  tail-coverts. 

*StIff,  v.  i.    [STIFF,  a.]    To  be  stiff;  to  persevere. 
"Dido  affrighted  stiff  also  in  her  obstinate  onset." 
Stanyhurst:  Virgil's  MneicL,  iv.  690. 

stiff '-en,  *stifne,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Sw.  stifna;  Danish 
stivnej  Dut.  stijven;  Ger.  steifen.]  [STIFLE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  stiff  or  more  stiff ;  to  make  less  pliant 
or  flexible. 

"The  blast  that  whistles  o'er  the  fells, 
Stiffens  his  locks  to  icicles." 

Scott:  Marmion,  iv.     (Introd.) 

2.  To  inspissate ;  to  make  more  thick  or  viscous; 
as,  to  stiffen  paste. 

*3,  To  make  torpid;  to  deprive  of  the  power  of 
motion ;  to  paralyze. 

" Stifned  with  the  like  dismay  was  Menelaus  to." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  iv. 

*4.  To  make  stubborn,  obstinate,  or  contuma- 
cious. 

"The  man  .  .  .  who  is  settled  and  stiffened  in  vice." 
— Barrow:  Sermo«s{_vo).  iii.,  ser.  16. 

5.  To  make  stiff,  constrained,  or  formal  in  man- 
ners. 

"And  binds  a  wreath  about  the  baby  brows, 
Whom  education  stiffens  into  state." 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  125. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  stiff  or  stiffer;  to  become  more 
rigid  or  less  flexible. 

"Though  faint  with  wasting  toil  and  stiffening  wound." 
Byron:  Corsair,  11.  8. 
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*2._To  become  more  thick  or  less  soft;  to  become 
inspissated ;  to  approach  to  hardness. 

*3.  To  become  more  obstinate  or  stubborn;  to 
Brow  less  susceptive  of  impression  ;  to  become  less 
tender  or  yielding. 

"Some  souls  we  see 
Grow  hard  and  stiffen  with  adversity." 

Druden.    (Todd.) 

4.  To  become  violent,  strong,  or  impetuous ;    to 
increase    in    strength   or   violence ;    as,    A  breeze 
stiffens. 

5.  To  become  higher,  to  rise ;  as,  Prices  stiffen. 
stiff  '-en-er,  s.    [Eng.  stiffen;  -er.\    One  who  or 

that  which  stiffens ;  specif.,  a  piece  of  stiff  material 

inside  a  neckcloth. 

stiff  -en-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [STIFFEN.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  dt:  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  making  stiff ;  the  state  of  becoming 
stiff  or  stiffer. 

2.  Something  used  to  make  a  substance  stiff  or 
more  stiff. 

stiffening-girder,  s.  A  truss  girder  which  dis- 
tributes the  weight  of  the  platform  and  load  upon 
the  suspension-chain  and  prevents  undulations. 

stlffening-order,  s.  A  custom-house  warrant  by 
which  ballast  or  heavy  goods  may  be  taken  on 
board  before  the  whole  inward  cargo  is  discharged 
to  prevent  the  vessel  becoming  too  light. 

stiff -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  stiff ;  -isA.]  Somewhat  stiff, 
rather  stiff. 

*'  There  was  a  rather  stiffish  south-easterly  wind  blow- 
ing, which  somewhat  militated  against  good  play." — 
Field,  April  4,  1885. 

stiff  -ly,  *stiffe-ly,  'stif-ly,  *stife-ly,  *styf- 
U?h?i  **&*?<*»,**>,  JEng.  ^ ;  -Htf 


.cne,  "myr-iycne,  adv.   [Hog.  stiff ;  -;?/•] 

1.  In  a  stiff  manner;  rigidly,  inflexibly, strongly, 
firmly. 

2.  Obstinately,  stubbornly,   unyieldingly,    contu- 
maciously. 

"How  darcke  is  the  doctrine  of  them  that  say  stiffly 
that  the  worke  of  the  sacramentes  in  it  selfe  (not  referr- 
ing it  to  styrre  vp  the  faith  of  the  promises  annexed  to 
them)  doth  Justine."— Tyntlal,  Works,  p.  232. 

3.  In  a  formal,  cramped,  constrained,  or  affected 
manner ;  as,  to  act  stiffly. 

4.  Heavily,  expensively,  with  heavy  cost ;  as,  to 
pay  stiffly  for  an  article. 

stiff  -ness,  *stiff-nesse,  s.    [Eng.  stiff;  •ness.'] 


"The  willow  bows  and  recovers,  the  oak  is  stubborn  and 
inflexible;  and  the  punishment  of  that  stiffness  is  one 
branch  of  the  allegory." — V Estrange. 

2.  A  state  between  hardness  and  softness;  spissi- 
tude,  viscidness. 

3.  Tension;  as,  the  stiffness  of  a  rope. 

4.  The  state  of  being  difficult  to  move,  or  of  not 
moving  easily  or  smoothly. 

"  It  mollifieth  the  stiffenesse  and  hardnesse  of  the  ein- 
ewis." — P.  Holland;  Pliny,  bk.  xx.,  ch.  xx. 

*5.  Obstinacy,  stubbornness,  contumaciousness, 
firmness. 

"Firmness  or  stiffness  of  the  mind  is  not  from  adher- 
ence to  truth,  but  submission  to  prejudice."— Locke. 

6.  Formality  of  manner ;  a  constrained,  cramped, 
or  affected  manner ;  as,  stiffness  of  manners. 

7.  Affected  or   constrained   manner   or  style  of 
expression  or  writing ;  absence  or  want  of  natural 
ease,  simplicity,  and  grace. 

"Yet  you  would  think  me  very  ridiculous,  if  I  should 
accuse  the  stubbornness  of  blank  verse  for  this,  and  not 
rather  the  stiffness  of  the  poet."—  Dryden;  Essay  on 
Dramatic  Poesy. 

8.  Highness  of  price,  high  rate. 

"The  stiffness  of  country  rates  also  tends  to  give  firm- 
ness to  the  attitude  of  staplers." — London  Daily  News. 

str-fle,  *sti-fll,  *stie-fle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Icel.  stifla= 
to  dam  up,  to  block  up,  to  choke ;  Norw.  stivla—to 
stop,  to  check  ;  stivia~to  stiffen  ;  stiva  (Dan.  stive) 
=  to  stiffen:  Sw.  styfva;  Dut.  stijven;  Ger.  steifen 
—  to  stiffen.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  block  the  passage  of;   to  arrest  the  free 
action  or  passage  or ;  to  stop. 

"Sighs  were  stifled  in  the  cries  of  blood." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  viii. 

2.  To  kill  by  impeding  respiration,  as  by  covering 
the  mouth  or  nose,  by  introducing  an  irrespirable 
substance  into  the  lungs,  or  by  other  means;  to 
suffocate  or  greatly  oppress  by  foul  air  or  other- 
wise; to  smother. 

"  Within  a  while  smored  and  stifled,  theyr  breath  fail- 
ing, thei  gaue  vp  to  God  their  innocent  soules  into  the 
ioyes  of  heauen," — Sir  T.  More:  Worke  s,  p.  68. 
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II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  stop  the  passage  or  progress  of;  to  deaden, 
to  quench,  to  smother;  as,  to  stifle  sound. 

2.  To  suppress;  to  keep  from  any  active  mani- 
festation;   to    keep    back    from    public    notice  or 
knowledge  ;  to  conceal,  to  repress,  to  put  down. 

"  It  would  be  a  bad  day  for  England  if  debate  were  to 
be  stifled  and  minorities  silenced." — St.  James's  Gazette 
Sept.  23,  1885. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  be  suffocated ;  to  perish  by  suffocation  or 
strangulation. 

"  You  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

2.  To  be  so  hot  and  close  as  almost  to  stifle. 
Btl'-fle,  s.    [Prob.  connected  with  stiff  (q.  v.)] 

1.  The  joint  of  a  horse  or  other  animal  next  to  the 
buttock,  and  corresponding  to  the  knee  in  man ;  also 
called  the  Stifle-joint. 

"He  has  rare  legs  and  feet,  grand  shoulders, 
but  he  is  too  straight  in  stifles  to  please  us  " — 
Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

2.  A  disease  in  the  knee-pan  of  a  horse 
or  other  animal. 

stifle-bone,  subst.  A  bone  in  the  leg  of  o 
horse,  corresponding  to  the  kuee-pau  ir. 
man.  In  the  illustration,  a  is  the  femur 
or  thigh-bone;  b,  the  stifle-bone;  c,  the 
tibia  ;  d,  the  tarsus ;  and  e,  the  metatarsus. 

stifle  -j  oint,  s.    The  same  as  STIFLE,  s.  1. 

stifle-snoe,  s. 

Farr. :  A  horseshoe  which  has  a  curved 
bar  beneath  it,  exposing  a  rounded  sur- 
face to  the  ground,  so  as  to  give  it  an 
insecure  foundation.    It  is  placed  on  the 
foot  of  the  sound  leg,  in  order  to  induce      .   . 
the  animal  to    throw  the  weight  of  the    S       . 
hind-quarters  upon  the  foot  of  that  leg  hind?.,, 
which  is  stifled,  that  is,  has  a  luxated  or 
weak  stifle-joint. 

stl  -fled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Eng.  stifl(e),  s. ;  -ed.]  Suf- 
fering from  or  affected  with  stifle. 

Stl'-fler,  subst.  [Eng.  stifl(e),  v. ;  -er."\  One  who  or 
that  which  stifles ;  specifically,  in  military  engineer- 
ing, a  small  mine  made  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
rupting the  operation  of  the  enemy's  miners;  a 
camouflet. 

stlg'-ma.  (pi.  stlg'-ma,£j;  stlg'-ma-t?.,  in  senses 
II.  1.  2.  4.),  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  stigma=a  mark.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  mark  made  with  a  redhot  iron  ;  a  brand  im- 
pressed on  slaves  and  others. 

(2)  A  small  red  speck  on  the  human  skin,  causing- 
no  elevation  of  the  cuticle ;  a  natural  mark  or  spot 
on  the  skin. 

2.  Fig.:  Any  mark  of  infamy,  disgrace,  or  reproach 
which  attaches  to  a  person  on  account  of  bad  con- 
duct ;  a  slur. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat.:  The  projecting  part  of  a  Graaflan  fol- 
licle at  which  rupture  occurs. 

2.  Biol.  (pi.) :  The  external  openings  of  the  tra- 
cheal    apparatus   in  the  Insecta  and   Arachnida. 
Applied  also  to  the  pores  of  the  segmental  organs  of 
Leeches,  and  to  the  openings  by  which  the  pneu- 
matocyst  communicates  with  the  exterior  in  some 
of  the  Physophoridw.    [SPIRACLE.] 

3.  Hot. :  The  part  of  the  pistil  to  which  the  pollen 
is  applied.    It  is  generally  situated  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  style.    It  is  a  glandular  body,  des- 
titute of  epidermis,  and  secretes  a  viscous  material, 
which  is  most  abundant  at  the  period  of  fecunda- 
tion.   It  is  sometimes  smooth,  at  others  it  may  be 
covered  with  papillae  or  with  plumose  hairs,  or  it 
may  have  around  it  an  indusium.    Morphologically 
viewed,  the  stigma  is  the  apex  of  the  carpellary 
leaf.    When  there  is  more  than  one  style,  each  has  a 
stigma;  when  there  are  several,  they  may  coalesce 
so  as  to  have  various  lobes  or  divisions.    In  most 
cases  the  stigma  is  thicker  than  the  style.    It  varies 
greatly  in  form,  and  may  be  capitate,  ponicillate, 
plumose,  or  feathery,  petaloid,  peltate,  filiform,  or 
papillose.    In  some  cases  the  stigma  extends  down 
the  inner  face  of  the  style;  it  is  then  called  unilat- 
eral. 

4.  Eccles.  (pi.) :  A  term  borrowed  from  Gal.  vi.  17, 
"  I  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  (Gr.  &  Vulg.  stigmata) 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  and  applied  by  ecclesiastical 
writers  to  the  marks  of  stigmatization  (q.  v.).    St. 
Paul  probably  took  his  metaphor  from  the  fact  that 
pagan  soldiers  sometimes  branded  the  name  of  their 
general  on  some  part  of  their  body.    (Light/oot,  in 
loc.).    No  writer  of  authority  has  ever  maintained 
that  the  stigmata  of  St.  Paul  were  anything  more 
than  the  actual  marks  of  suffering  inflicted  by  his 
persecutors  (Cor.  ii.  xi.  23-27). 

"  In  a  work  on  the  subject  Dr.  Imbert-Gourbeyre  enu- 
merates 145  persons,  twenty  men,  the  rest  women,  who  are 
stated  to  have  received  the  stigmata." — Addis  tt  Arnold: 
Cath.  Diet.,  p.  777. 
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stigmaria 

8tlg-mar  -I-a,  s.    [Gr.  stigma  =  a  mark.] 
Palceobot.:  A  pseudo-genus  of  coal  plants,  now 
proved  by  actual  union  to  be  the  roots  chiefly  of 


ered  with  shallow  pits,  sometimes  with  a  rootlet 
projecting.  Very  abundant  in  the  fireclay  of  tho 
carboniferous  rocks,  the  old  soil  in  which  the 
Sigillarise  grow.  The  common  species  is  Stigmaria 


stlg'-ma-ta,  s.  pi.    [STIGMA.] 

stlg  maf-Ic,  *stlg  -ma-tic,  *stlg-mat -Ick, 
o.  &s.  [Fr.  stigmatique,  from  Latin  stigma  (genit. 
stiijmatis);  Gr.  stigma  (genit.  stigmatos)=a.  mark.] 

A.  .4s  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Marked  with  a  stigma  ;  deformed. 

2.  Having  the  character  of  a  stigma. 

"The  muse  hath  made  Mm  stigmatic  and  lame." 

T.  Ilcywood:  Troia  Britannica. 
*3.  Disgraced,  infamous. 

II.  Sot. :  Belonging  or  relating  to  tho  stigma. 
*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  notorious  profligate  or  criminal  who  has  been 
branded ;  one  who  boars  about  him  the  marks  of 
infamy  or  shame. 

"Convaied  him  to  a  justice,  where  one  swore 
He  had  been  branded  stiyitnttic  before." 

Philomythir.    (1616.) 

2.  One  on  whom  nature  has  set  a  mark  of  de- 
formity. 

"Like  a  foul  misshapen  stigmatic, 
Mark'd  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided." 

Shaketf.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  111.,  ii.  2. 

*stlg-mat  -Ic-al,  *stlg-mat  -Ic-all,  adj.  [Eng. 
stigmatic;  -al.]  Stigmatic. 

"  Stigmatical  in  making,  worse  in  mind." 

Shakes?. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  2. 

*stlg-mat -Ic-aHy5,  adrerb.    [Eag.stigmatical; 

•ly.]  With  a  stigma,  or  mark  of  shame  or  deformity. 

"If  you  spy  any  man  that  hath  a  look, 

Stigmatically  drawn,  like  to  a  fury." 

Wonder  <>/a  Kingdom.     (1635.) 

Btlg-mat  -Ick,  a.  &  s.    [STIGMATIC.] 

Btlg'-ma-tlst,  «.  [STIGMA.]  One  on  whom  stig- 
mata, or  the  marks  of  Christ  s  wounds,  are  said  to 
be  supernaturally  impressed. 

stlg-ma-tl-za'-tion,  stlg  ma-tl-s>  -tion,  subst 
[Eng.  stigmatiz(e);  -atlon.\ 

Eccles.  <£  Church  Hist.:  The  appearance  or  im- 
pression of  counterparts  of  all  or  some  of  the 
wounds  received  by  Jesus  in  His  Passion,  in  their 
appropriate  positions  on  the  human  body.^  The 
first  case  on  record,  and  the  most  important  is  that 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  tire  founder  of  the  Francis- 
cans. It  is  said  that,  while  the  saint  was  engaged 
in  a  fast  of  forty  days  on  Mount  Alvernus,  in  the 
year  1224,  a  crucified  seraph  with  six  wings  appeared 
and  discoursed  to  him  of  heavenly  things.  Francis 
fainted,  and  on  recovering  consciousness,  found 
him-self  marked  with  t  he  wounds  of  crucifixion  in  his 
hands,  his  feet,  and  right  side.  Thomas  a  Celana 
and  St.  Buonaventura  attested  tho  case,  and  Pope 
Alexander  IV.  (1254-1261)  claimed  to  have  seen  the 
stigmata  during  the  lifetime  of  St.  Francis  and 
after  his  death.  A  feast  of  the  Stigmata  of  St. 
Francis  is  celebrated  in  the  Roman  Church  on 
Sept.  17.  Tho  Dominicans  claimed  a  similar  dis- 
tinction for  a  saint  of  their  Order  (St.  Catherine  of 
Siena.  1347-80).  and  the  fact  of  her  stigmatization  is 
recorded  in  the  fifth  lection  of  the  office  of  her 
feast  (April  30)  in  the  Roman  Breviary.  She  is 
honored  with  a  special  feast  in  her  own  Order, 
though  she  is  never  represented  in  painting  or 
sculpture  with  the  stigmata.  Since  then  many 
persons  have  claimed  to  have  received  those  marks 
of  divine  favor.  [See  extract  under  STIGMATA,  II. 
4.]  There  is  an  excellent  account  of  one  of  the 
latest  cases— that  of  a  Belgian  peasant  woman, 
Louise  Lateau — in  Macmillaris  Magazine,  April, 
1871.  Carpenter  (Mental  Phmiol.,  ed.  4th,  §  541) 
sees  nothing  either  incredible  or  miraculous  in 
these  cases.  "The  subjects  have  been  persons  of 
strongly  emotional  temperament,  who  fell  into  a 
state  of  profound  reverie,  in  which  their  minds 
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1.  Lit.:  To  brand;    to   mark   with    a   brand  or 
stigma. 

"  [They  had  more  need  some  of  them]  have  their  cheeks 
stigmatized  with  a  hot  iron,  I  say,  some  of  our  Jesabells, 
instead  of  painting,  if  they  were  well  served." — Burton: 
Anal.  Melancholy,  p.  470. 

2.  Fig.:  To  set  a  mark  of  disgrace  on  ;  to  attach 
disgrace  or  infamy  to ;  to  brand,  to  reproach ;  to 
hold  up  to  disgrace,  reproach,  and  contempt. 

"Stfgmattzed  by  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature 
ns  a  teacher  of  doctrines  so  servile  that  they  disgusted 
even  Tories."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ill. 

stlg'-ma-tlzed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [STIGMATIZE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Marked  with  a  stigma  ;  branded  with  disgrace. 

2.  Resembling  stigmata ;  as,  tho  stigmatized  dots 
on  the  skin  in  measles. 

Btlg-ma-toph  -Sr-a,  s.  [Gr.  stigma  (genit.  stig- 
matos)  and  »7io)-os=bearing.]  [STIGMA.] 

Ichthu. :  A  genus  of  Syngnathina  (q.  v.),  from  the 
Australian  seas. 

stlg-ma-toph'-or-us,  s.    [STIGMATOPHOEA.] 

Bot. :  The  part  of  the  stylo  of  composites  which 
bears  the  stigmata. 

stlg  -rna-tose,a.  [(JT.  stigma  (genit. stigmatos) ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ose.] 

Botany : 

1.  Of  or  relating  to  the  stigma  ;  stigmatic. 

2.  Having  the  stigma  long  and  lateral  or  on  one 
side  of  tho  style.    (Paxton.) 

stlg-ma-t6  ste'-m&n,  s.  [Gr. stigma  (gonit.sfig- 
matos) =a  mark,  and  stcmon. J  [STAMEN.] 

Bot. :  A  body  formed  by  the  union  of  anthers  with 
the  stigma. 

Stlg -mite,  s.  [Greek  s<igm(a)  =  a  spot ;  suff .  -ite 
(Petrol.).] 

Petrol.:  A  name  given  by  Brongniart  to  the  por- 
phyritic  varieties  of  pitchstone  (q.  v.). 

stlg-m&-no'-ta,  8.  [Gr.  stigma=a  puncture,  and 
notos=tho  back.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Stigmonotido?. 

stlg-mfi-no'-tl-daa,  subst.  pi.  [Modern  Lat.  stig- 
monot(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Tortricina.  Anterior  wings 
varying  in  length,  costa  regularly  arched.  Larva 
feeding  in  rolled  leaves  or  between  united  leaves  or 
under  bark,  or  on  the  young  shoots  of  trees. 

*stIg'-8n-&-man-$j? ,  subst.  [Greek  stigon  (genit. 
stiaoiios)  =one  who  marks,  from  stizo=to  prick,  to 
mark,  and  man£eia=prophecy,  divination.]  Divi- 
nation by  writing  on  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

*Stlke,  v.  t.    [STICK,  v.] 

stik-plle,  stik-pyle,  s.  [A.  S.  stician=to  pierce, 
and  pile=&  pillow  (?).] 

Bot.:  Erodiumcicutarium.    (Written  dk  Holland.) 

stll  ag-In-a  -96-86,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  slilago, 
genit.  stilagin(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  Antidesmads;  an  order  of  Diclinous  Exo- 
gens, alliance  Urticales.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with 
simple  coriaceous  alternate  leaves,  and  twin  de- 
ciduous stipules.  Flowers  minute,  in  axillary  scaly 
spikes.  Flowers  unisexual,  with  a  two,  three,  or 
five-parted  calyx,  and  no  corolla.  Males,  stamens 
two  or  more,  arising  from  a  tumid  receptacle  ;  fe- 
males with  a  three  or  four-toothed  sessile  stigma, 
and  a  one  or  two-celled  ovary,  with  the  ovules  sus- 
pended in  pairs.  Fruit  drupaceous.  Found  in  tho 
East  Indies  and  Madagascar.  Known  genera  three, 
species  about  twenty.  (Lindley.) 

stll-a  -go,  s.    [Latin  stilus,  stylus  [STYLE],  per- 


stile 

*stll-ba'-c.e-i,  s.  pi,  [Mod.  Lat.  «<!(6(u?r.) ;  Lat. 
masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acei.] 

Bot.:  An  obsolete  sub-order  of  Hyphomycetous 
Fungals,  having  a  wart-shaped  receptacle  composed 
of  conjoined  filamentous  or  hexagonal  cells  and 
spores,  borne  singly  ou  the  apices  or  free  filaments. 
They  grow  on  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter, 
or  on  bark  or  leathery  leaves. 

stll  -be,  »..  [Gr.  stilbe  =  a  lamp,  from  stilbd  =  to 
glitter,  to  shine.] 

Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Stilbacete  (ci.  v.). 
Flowers  in  straight  flowering  spikes;  corolla  lobes 
narrow.  Known  species  four,  from  the  Cape. 

stll-bene,  stir -bin,  s.    [Gr.  stilbe  =  luster,  and 


and  the  power  which  this  state  of  mind  would  have 
on  the  local  action  of  the  corresponding  parts  of 
their  own  bodies  gives  a  definite  physiological 
rationale  for  what  some  persons  accept  as  genuine 
miracles  and  others  repudiate  as  the  tricks  of 
imposture." 

stlg  -ma-tlze,  stlg  .-ma-tif  e,  v.  t.  [Fr.  stigma- 
tiser=to  brand  with  a  hot  iron,  to  defame  publicly, 
fromGr.sttgrmartzo=to  mark  or  brand,  from  stigma 
(genit.  s(;9»iato8)  =  a  mark,  a  prick,  a  brand,  from 
stizo=to  prick.] 


The  leaves  are  acid  and  diaphoretic;  the  young 
ones  are  boiled  with  potherbs,  and  given  in  India 
in  syphilis. 

stil'-ar,  a.  [Eng.  stil(e)  (1),  s. ; -ar.]  Pertaining 
or  belonging  to  the  stile  of  a  dial. 

"Laying  a  ruler  to  the  center  of  the  plane  and  to  this 
mark,  draw  a  line  for  the  stilar  line." — Moxon. 

Stll  bi  -96-88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  stilb(e) ;  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -oceoe.l 

But. :  Stilbids ;  an  order  of  Perigynous  Exogens, 
alliance  Geutianales.  Shrubs,  with  rigid,  leathery, 
narrow  leaves  in  whorls,  articulated  at  the  base, 
without  stipules.  Flowers  in  dense  spikes  at  the 
point  of  the  branches,  sessile,  each  with  three 
bracts  at  the  base.  Calyx  tubular,  campanulato, 
limb  five-cleft,  the  segments  equal,  corolla  mono- 
petalous,  the  limb  four,  rarely  five-parted,  some- 
what two-lipped ;  stamens  as  many  as  the  divisions 
of  the  corolla,  if  five,  then  one  abortive ;  ovary  su- 
perior, with  two  cells,  each  with  an  erect  ovule: 
fruit  dry,  indehiscent.  All  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Genera  three,  species  seven. 


sodium  on  bonzoic  aldehyde.  Itcrystallizes  in  thin, 
colorless  plates,  having  a  mother-of-pearl  luster,  is 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  melts 
at  115%  and  boils  at  306'.  Heated  with  hydriodic 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  dibenzyl. 

stilbeiie-oxide,  s. 

Chem.  :  CTH6O.  Laurent's  name  for  oil  of  bitter 
almonds. 

stilbene-peroxide,  s.    [STILBOUS-ACID.] 

stll-be  -sic,  adj.  [Gr.  stilbe  =  luster  ;  s  connect., 
and  suff  .  -ic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  stilbene. 

stilbesic-acid,  s. 

Chemistry:  CzgHioCM?).  Obtained  by  passing 
chlorine  gas  into  crude  bitter-almond  oil,  pressing 
the  product  between  paper,  and  washing  with  a 
mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in 
monoclinic  prisms,  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether,  but  soluble  in  alcoholic  ammonia, 
and  melts  at  105°. 

stll  -bl-a,  s.    [STILBUM.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  Stilbidee  (q.  v.). 

stlHric,  a.    [Eng.  stilb(ene'j  ;  -ic.] 

Chem.  :  A  term  sometimes  used  as  a  synonym  of 
Benzilic  (q.  v.}. 

stll  -bid,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  stilbe,  and  Greek  eidos= 
form.  1 

Botany  (pi.)  :  Lindley's  name  for  the  Stilbacess 
(q.  v.). 

stll-bl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Lat.  stilb(ia)  ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Noctnina.  Thorax  smooth  ; 
abdomen  long,  smooth  ;  anterior  wings  narrow,  in 
repose  forming  a  very  inclined  roof.  Larva  smooth, 
with  sixteen  legs,  feeding  on  grasses. 

stll-bir-Ic,  a.   [Eng.  stilbyl;  -ic.]  [STILBOCS.] 

Stll  -bin,  S.     [STILBENE.] 

Stll-blte,  s.  [Gr.  s(«6e=luster;  suff  .  -ite  (Min.).] 

Mineralogy  : 

1.  An  orthorhombic  or  monoclinic  mineral  be- 
longing to  the  group  of  zeolites.  Occurs  commonly 
in  sheaf-like  bundles  of  crystals,  divergent,  also 
globular.  Hardness,  3'5-4;  specific  gravity,  2'094- 
2'205;  luster  of  cleavage  face,  pearly,  of  others 


,  ,  ,  , 

responds    to    the    formula    6SiO2,Al2O3.CaO,6HO. 
Mostly  found  in  cavities  in  amygdaloidal  basaltic 
rocks,  but  sometimes  in  metalliferous  veins,  also 
in  fissures  in  granites  and  gneiss. 
2.  The  same  as  HEULANDITE  (q.  v.). 

Btll-boua,  a.  [English  stilb(ic)  ;  -ous.]  Derived 
from  or  containing  stilbic  acid. 

stllbous-acid,  s. 

CAem.  .•  Ci5Hi?O3(?).  Stilbilic  acid.  A  compound 
formed  by  treating  bitter  almond  oil  with  fuming 
sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  from  other  in  mono- 
clinic  prisms,  from  alcohol  in  trimetric  prisms,  is 
insoluble  in  ammonia,  and  melts  at  360''.  When 
boiled  in  caustic  potash,  it  is  resolved  into  benzoic 
acid  and  benzoic  hydride.  • 

Stll  -bum,  s.    [Gr.  sfitt>O8=glittering.] 

1.  Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Stilbacei.  Recepta- 
cle stalked  at  the  base,  capitate  or  clavate  at  the 
summit.      Various     mildew-like     fungals,     often 
brightly  colored,  on  decaying  wood,  herbs,  &c. 

2.  Entom.:   A  genus  of  OhrysididsB  (q.  v.).    Stil* 
bum  splendidum  is  more  than  half  -an  inch  long, 
blue  of  emerald,  often  with  the  abdomen  golden 
rod.    It  occurs  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in  Asia 
and  Africa. 

stll  -byi,  8.    [Eng.  stilb(ene)  ;  -yl.] 

Chem.:  CuHu.  The  hypothetical  radical  of  stil- 
bene. 

stile  (1),  s.  [STVLE  (1),  8.]  A  pin  set  on  the  face 
of  a  sun-dial  to  form  a  shadow. 

"Erect  the  stile  perpendicularly  over  the  sub-stilar 
line."  —  Moxon:  Mechanical  Exercises. 


Mil,    WSJ1;     pfiut,    J6~wl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     ghin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     Bin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -Won,      -s.ion  =  zhun.    -tious,    -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble.    -die,    &c.  =  bel.     del. 
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stile  (2),  'style,  s.  [A.  S.  stiael,  from  stl(jan=to 
climb,  to  mount;  cogn,  with  O.  H.  Ger.  stigila  =  & 
stile;  stigan=to  climb.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  step  or  series  of  steps,  or  a 
frame  of  bars  and  steps,  which  may  bo  ascended  or 
descended  by  a  pedestrian  forgetting  over  a  fence 
or  wall,  but  stopping  the  passage  of  horses,  cattle, 
&c. 

"Did  you  not  see  a  little  below  these  mountains  a  stil* 
that  led  into  a  meadow  on  the  left  hand  of  the  way?"— 
l'ii  a 'in, i :  Pilgrim's  Progresat  pt.  i. 

2.  Carp.:  One  of  the  vertical  bars  in  a  wooden 
fence,  as  of  a  door  or  sash.    In   the  former  they 
receive  the  rails  and  panels,  in  the  latter  the  rails 
and  bars. 

If  To  help  over  a  stile.  To  help  a  lame  dog  over  a 
stile :  To  help  one  over  a  difficulty ;  to  render  assist- 
ance. 

stMet  -to,  stMette  ,  *ste-let-to,  *stil-let-o, 
subst.  [Hal.  stiletto— &  little  dagger;  dimin.  from 
stilo  (O.  Ital.  stillo)  =  &  dagger,  a  gnomon,  from  Lat. 
at  i/ 1  u  in,  accus.  of  stylus=&  style  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit.   (of  the  forms  stiletto,  steletto,  and  etil- 
leto)  : 

(1)  A  small  dagger,  with  a  round,  pointed  blade, 
about  six  inches  long. 

"Your  pocket-dagger,  your  stiletto,  out  with  it!" 

Beaum.  tt  Flet.:  Custom  of  the  Country,  i.  1. 

(2)  A  pointed  instrument  for  making  eyelet-holes. 
*2.  Fig. ;  A  beard  trimmed  into  a  sharp,  pointed 

form. 

II.  Surgical  (of  the  form  stilette) : 

1.  A  small,  sharp-pointed  instrument  inclosed 
in  a  canula,  or  sheath,  and  used  for  making  open- 
ings for  the  introduction  of  the  said   canula  into 
dropsical  tissues  or  cavities,  into  tumors,  &c. 

2.  A  wire  placed  in  a  flexible  catheter  to  give  it 
the  required  form  and  rigidity. 

*stl-let-to,  *stll-l§t'-6,  v.  t.  [STILETTO,  s.]  To 
stab  or  kill  with  a  stiletto. 

"This  king  likewise  was  stilettoed  by  a  rascal  votary, 
which  had  been  enchanted  for  the  purpose." — Bacon.- 
Charge*  against  IV.  Talbot. 

Sti'-ll-fer,  s,  [Lat.  stilus^a  stake,  a  pale,  a 
style,  and/ero=to  bear.] 

Zool.:  The  typical  genus  of  Stiliferida?  (q.  v.) 
(Tate),  agenusofPyramidellidee  (S.P.  Woodward), 
Shell  hyaline,  globular,  or  subulate,  with  a  taper- 
ing apex;  the  animal  with  slender  cylindrical  ten- 
tacles, having  at  their  outer  bases  small  sessile 
eyes ;  foot  large.  Parasites,  attached  to  the  spines 
of  Sea-urchins  or  immersed  in  living  Star-h'shes 
and  (./orals.  Known  species  sixteen,  from  the  West 
Indies,  Britain,  the  Philippines,  <fcc. 

StI-ll-fSr'-I-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  l*at.8tilifer;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -(dee.] 

Zo6l.:  A  family  of  Holostomata,  separated  by 
Tate  from  the  Pyramidcllidae. 

Still  (1),  Stille,  *Stylle,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  stillan,  from 
stille-still  (a.) ;  cogn.with  Dut.  8tillen-tobe  still; 
stellen=to  place,  from  stal=A  stall;  Dan.  slille=to 
still,  to  set,  to  place,  from  staid,  stall  — &  stall ;  Sw. 
stilla  =  to  quiet,  from  stall  — a  place;  Ger.  8tillen=to 
still  :stellen=to  place,  from  stall=a  place.] 

1.  To  make  quiet,  to  stop,  as  motion  or  agitation; 
to  check,  to  restrain,  to  quiet,  to  make  motionless. 

"Thou  rulest  the  raging  of  the  sen  :  when  the  waves 
thereof  arise  thou  stillest  them."— Psalm  Ixxxiz.  9. 

*2.  To  appease,  to  calm,  to  quiet,  to  lull,  to  allay. 

"I'll  walk 
To  still  my  beating  mind." 

Shakexp.:  Tempest,  iv.  X 

3.  To  make  silent,  to  silence,  to  bring  to  silence. 

'"Tis  merry,  'tis  merry,  in  good  green  wood, 
Though  the  birds  have  stilled  their  singing." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,\v.  14. 

*stlll  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  contr.  of  distil  (q.  v.) ;  in 
sen.se  B.  directly  from  Lat.  stillo=to  fall  in  drops.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  fall  in  drops. 

2.  To  expel  spirit  from  liquor  by  heat,  and  con- 
dense it  in  a  refrigerator;  to  distil. 

"The  knowledge  of  stilling  is  one  pretty  feat." 

Tusser:  Husbandry;  May. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fall  in  drops,  to  drop. 

"From  her  fair  eyes  wiping  the  dewy  wet 
Which  softly  stild." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q,,  IV.  vli.  35. 

Still,  *stUle,  *stylle,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [A.  S.  stille, 
from  steal,  stcet  =  &  nlace,  station,  stall;  hence, 
remaining  in  a  place,  fixed,  at,  rest,  still ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  *fft=still;  D&u.stille;  Sw.stilla;  Ger.  still.'] 
[STILL  (l),v.J 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  At  rest,  motionless. 

"  By  the  greatness  of  thine  arm  they  shall  be  as  still  as 
a  stone."— Exodus  atv.  19. 


2.  Quiet,  calm;  undisturbed  by  noise  or  agitation. 

"At,  still  midnight." 

Sfiakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iv.  4. 

3.  Uttering  no  sound ;  silent,  noiseless. 

"And  the  people  blamyde  hem  that  thei  schulden  be 
stille."—  Wycliffe:  Matthew  xx. 

4.  Not  loud,  gentle,  low,  soft. 

"After  the  fire  a  still  small  voice."— 1  Kings  xix.  12. 

5.  Not  sparkling  or  effervescent;  as,  still 'hock. 
*6.  Continual,  constant. 

"  Sttll  use  of  grief  makes  wild  grief  tame." 

Shakes^.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 
B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Continually,  abidingly,  ever,  constantly. 

"  Like  still  pining  Tantalus  he  Kits." 

Shakes  j).:  Itupe  of  Lucrece,  858. 

2.  Ever ;  in  future  no  less  than  now  or  formerly, 

"Hourly  joys  be  still  upon  you!" 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv. 

3.  In  an  increasing  or  increaseddegroe ;  even  yet ; 
with  repeated  or  added  efforts  ;  even  more.    (Often 
with  comparatives,  as  still  more,  still  further,  &c.) 

"The  guilt  being  great,  the  fear  doth  still  exceed." 
Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  229. 

4.  To  this  time ;  till  now ;  yet ;  now  no  less  than 
formerly. 

"  She  holds  them  prisoners  still." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  ii.  4. 

5.  Nevertheless;  notwithstanding  what  has  hap- 
pened or  been  done;  yet;  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
occurred ;  all  the  same. 

"They  fright  him,  but  he  still  pursues  his  fear." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  308. 

6.  After  that;  after  what  has  been  stated;  in  con- 
tinuance. 

*tf  Still  and  anon :  Ever  and  anon ;  continually. 
"Still  and  anon  cheered  up  the  heavy  time." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iv.  1. 

*C.  AsKubst.:  Calm,  quiet,  stillness;  absence  of 
noise,  agitation,  or  disturbance. 

"All  things  passed  in  a  still."— Bacon.-  Hist.  Henry  VII. 

*still-bir th,  subst.  The  state  of  being  still-born  ; 
birth  of  a  lifeless  thing ;  an  abortion. 

still-born,  a. 

1.  Lit.:  Born  lifeless ;  dead  at  the  birth. 
"Many  casualties  were  but  matter  of  sense ;  as,  whether 

a  child  were  abortive  or  st ill-born."— Graunt:  Bills  of  Mor- 
tality. 

2.  Fig. :  Abortive,  unsuccessful. 
"ThesfiH-frora  sounds  upon  the  palate  hung." 

Dryden:  Theodore  and  Honoria,  808. 

*Still-breeding,  a.    Continually  propagating. 

*still-closing,  a.  Always  uniting  or  coalescing 
again. 

still-gazing,  a.   Continually  or  silently  gazing. 

still-life,  s. 

Art:  A  term  applied  to  that  class  of  pictures  rep- 
resenting fruit,  flowers,  groups  of  furniture,  dead 
game,  or  other  articles,  which  generally  form 
adjuncts  to  a  picture  only,  and  none  of  which  have 
animate  existence. 

*Still-peering,  a.  Motionless  in  appearance  (?) 
(Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  iii.  2.)  Many  emendations 
have  been  proposed.  (Schmidt:  Shakesp.  Lexicon.) 

*B till- stand,  s.    A  halt,  a  stop,  a  stand. 

*Still-yexed,  a.  In  a  state  of  continual  agita- 
tion or  disturbance. 

still,*.    [STILL  (2), v.] 

1.  A  vessel  or  apparatus  employed  for  the  distil- 
lation of  liquids.  It  is  made  in  various  forms  and 
of  various  materials,  some  being  very  simple,  while 


Simple  Form  of  Still. 

others  are  elaborate  and  complicated.  They  all 
consist  essentially  of  a  body  or  boiler  (a),  a  worm 
(6)  inclosed  in  a  refrigerator,  and  a  receiver  (c). 
The  body  is  generally  made  in  two  parts;  the  pan 


or  copper  to  which  the  heat  is  applied,  and  th» 
head  or  neck,  which  is  removable.  [ALEMBIC,  DIS- 
TILLATION, RETORT.] 

"On  the  21st  I  ordered  the  still  to  be  fitted  to  the- 
largest  copper,  which  held  about  sixty-four  gallons." — 
Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bfc.  iv.,  ch.  x. 

2.  The  housn  or  works  in  which  liquors  are  dis- 
tilled; a  distillery. 

Still-bum,  r.  /.  To  burn  in  the  process  of  distil- 
lation; as,  to  still-burn  brandy. 

Still-house,  *.  A  distillery,  or  rather  the  part 
containing  the  still. 

still-room,  s. 

1.  An  apartment  for  distilling ;  a  domestic  labora- 
tory. 

2.  An  apartment  where  liquors,  preserves  and  t  IK; 
like  are  kept. 

still  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Entym.  doubtful.  ]  A 
low  stool  to  keep  cloths  off  the  floor  of  a  bluachcry. 

*3tU  la  tlm,  adv.  [Lat.,  from  stiUa  =  n  drop.} 
Drop  by  drop. 

*8t!l-la,-tt-tious,  ft.  [Latin  ftfillnlitiuft,  from 
fitjU<itum,  sup.  of  xtillo=to  drop;  stilln^H  drop.J 
Falling  in  drops ;  drawn  by  a  still. 

*stlll'-a-tor^,s.    [STILL  (2),v.] 

1.  An  alombic,  a  still,  a  vessel  for  distillation. 

"  Put  water  into  the  bottomeof  a,tttiUatf>ry,  with  the  neb» 
stopped."— Bacon.-  Nat.  7/fof.,  §27. 

2.  A  place  or  room  in  which  distillation  is  per- 
formed; a  laboratory;  a  still-room. 

"These  are  nature's  stillatories,  in  whose  hollow  cav- 
erns the  ascending  vapors  are  congealed  to  that  universal 
aqua  vitEO." — More:  Antidote  Against  At  ha  ism,  bk.  n.r 
ch.  iii. 

Still -er.fi.  [English  still  (l),v.;-er.]  One  who 
stills  or  quiets. 

Still  -I-cide,  s.  [Lat.  stillicidium,  from  stilla  = 
a  drop,  and  cado=to  fall ;  Sp.  &  Port.  estiUici>) ;».  \ 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  succession  of  drops;  a  continual 
falling  in  drops. 

"  We  see  in  liquors,  the  threading  of  them  in  stiltl- 
cides,  as  hath  been  said."—  Bacon:  fiat.  Hist.,  §293. 

2.  Law:  The  right  to  have  the  rain  from  one's 
roof  to  drop  on  the  land  or  roof  of  another. 

*stlll-l-$ld  -I  oiis,  a.  [STILLICIDE.]  Falling  in 
drops. 

"Crystal  is  found  sometimes  in  rocks,  and  in  some- 
places  not  unlike  the  stirious  orstillicitliints  dependencies, 
of  ice." — Browne;  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

«stlll-l-9ld  -I-um,  «.   [Lat.] 

Law:  [STILLICIDE,  2.] 

stll'-ll-form,  a.  [Lat.  stilla  =  R  drop,  and  format 
=  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  drop.  (Owen.) 

Stlir-Ing  (!),«.  [STILL  (2),».l  The  act,  process, 
or  operation  of  distilling ;  distillation. 

still  -Ing  (2),  subst.  [Low  Ger.  stelling,  from 
Ger.  stellen—to  place,  to  set.J  A  stand  for  casks ;  a 
stillion. 

Stll-lln'-gl-a,  8.  [Named  after  Dr.  Benjamin 
StiUincfleet  (1702-1771),  an  English  botanist,  grand- 
son of  Bishop  Stillingneet.J 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  HippomanesB.  Milky  trees  or 
shrubs  with  alternate  leaves,  on  petioles  which 
have  two  glands  at  the  apex ;  flowers  monoecious, 
the  males  usually  in  crowded  terminal  spikes,  -with 
a  bi-glandular  bract  at  the  base ;  calyx  cup-shaped ; 
stamens  two,  with  their  filaments  united  at  1 1n- 
base;  female  solitary;  calyx  tridentato  or  trifld; 
stigmas  three,  simple;  ovary  three-celled,  three- 
seeded;  fruit  capsular,  globose,  with  three  cells, 
each  one-seeded.  From  the  tropics  of  Asia  find 
America.  Stillingia  sebifera  is  the  Chinese  Tallow- 
tree  (q.  y.).  The  root  of  S.  sylvatica  is  considered 
in  Carolina  and  Florida  to  bo  a  remedy  for  syphilis. 

Stlll-i&n  (iasy),8.  [STILL  (2),  u.]  The  same 
as  STILLING  (2). 

Stll  11-Ste-ar  -Ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  stiUi(naia),  and 
Eng.  stearic.]  (See  def .  of  compound.) 

stillistearic-acld,  s. 

Chcm.:  C'ir,H3oO2.  Borck's  name  for  the  fatty 
acid  obtained  by  the  saponiflcation  of  Chinoso 
tallow. 

•Still  -1-tSl-f,  8.     [STILLATOHY.] 

still  -ness,  *stil-nesse,  *styl-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
still,  a. ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  beins  still;  freedom 
from  agitation,  disturbance,  or  uoise ;  calm,  quiet, 
silence. 

"Passing  and  repassinp,  in  great  stillness  belween  the* 
ships."— Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Freedom  from  agitation  or  excitement;  as,  the 
stillness  of  the  passions. 

•3.  Habitual  silence  or  quiet ;  taciturnity. 
"  In  pence,  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man, 
As  modest  stillness  and  humanity." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  I. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pSt, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     wh6,     s&n;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    ce  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  Inr. 


stillolite 

*stlll  -6-lIte.  s.    [Lat.  8tilla  =  &  drop,  and  Greek 

Uthos-i\  stum-.  ] 
Miit.:  A  variety  of  siliceous  sinter  (geyserite). 

still  -f,  a.  &  ado.    [Eng.  still,  a. ;  -*/.] 
*A.  As  adj.:  Still,  quiet. 
B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Silently,  quietly  ;  without  noise  or  disturbance. 

2.  Quietly,  calmly,  gently,  softly. 

stllp  nom '-e- lane,  s.  [Greek  sfi'Jpnos=shining, 
and  meicw=black.] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  as  foliated  plates, 
also  fibrous.  Hardness,  3'4;  specific  gravity,  2'76; 
lustor,  in  parts  pearly,  sometimes  sub-metallic ; 
color,  shades  of  black,  yellowish  and  greenish 
bronze.  Composition :  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alu- 
mina, protooxido  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  with 
some  magnesia.  Found  in  several  places  associated 
with  iron  ores. 

stllp  n6-sl-der  Ite,  s.  [Greek  sd7p)ios=shining, 
and  Kng.  stdcrife.] 

Jtfin.:  Tho  same  as  LIMOXITE  (q.  v.). 

stilt,  *stilte,  *stylte,  subst.  [Sw.  stylta;  Dan. 
stylte;  Norw.»&Mra=a  stilt;  Dan.  stylte=to  walk 
on  stilts,  to  stalk;  Dut,  stelt=a  stilt;  Ger.  stelze. 
Allied  to  Eng.  stalk  and  stale,  s. ;  Gr.  stele=&  col- 
umn, from  the  samo  root  as  stand  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  staff  or  polo  having  a  rest  for  the  foot,  used 
in  pairs,  to  raise  a  person  above  the  ground  in 
walking. 

(2)  The  handle  of  a  plow. 

*(3)  Applied  to  the  leg  of  a  heron  or  other  long- 
legged  bird. 

*(4)  A  root  which  rises  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  supporting  a  tree  above  it,  as  in  the  man- 
grove. 

2.  Fig. :  Conceit,  self-esteem,  bombast. 
"Solemn  farce,  where  Ignorance  in  stilts    .    .    . 

With  parrot  tongue  perform'd  the  scholar's  part." 
Coteper:  Task,  ii.  736. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.  &Engin.:  One  of  a  set  of  piles  forming 
the  back  for  the  sheet-piling  of  a  starling. 

2.  Pottery:  A  small  piece  of  pottery  placed  be- 
tween two  pieces  of  biscuit  ware  in  tne  sagger  to 
prevent  tho  adherence  of  the  piece?. 

3.  Ornith.:  The  Stilt-plover  (q.  v.). 
stilt-plover,  *stilt-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  Himantopus  candidus  (or  melanopterus) , 
which  owes  its  popular  name  to  the  great  length  of 
its  legs,  which  are  about  twenty  inches  long.  It 
breeds  regularly  in  the  marshes  of  the  Rhone,  and 
is  common  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  on  the  Lower 
Danube  and  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  extending 
into  Africa  and  Asia.  Tho  male  is  about  thirteen 
inches  long,  greater  part  of  the  plumage  white, 
back  and  wing  deep  mack  glossed  with  green ;  in 
the  female  the  back  and  wings  are  brownish -black. 
Collectively,  the  name  is  applied  to  two  genera: 
Himantopus  and  Recurvirostra. 

*Stllt,V.t      [STILT,  8.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  set  or  raise  on  stilts. 

2.  Fig. :  To  raise,  to  excite,  to  st"ir  up. 
Stllt'-ed,  a.    [Eng. stilt;  -ed.] 

1.  Lit.:  Raised  or  set  on  stilts. 

2.  Fig.:  Bombastic,  pompous ;  stiff  and  inflated. 
(Said  of  language.) 

"It  ia  a  fault,  no  longer  so  common  as  it  formerly  was, 
with  story-writers,  to  be  stilted."— London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

stilted-arch,  s. 

Arch.:  A  term  applied  to  a  form  of  the  arch  which 
does  not  spring  immediately  from  the  imposts,  but 
from  a  vertical  piece  of 
masonry  resting  on  them, 
so  as  to  give  the  arch  an 
appearance  of  being  on 
stilts.  Archesof  this  kind 
occur  frequently  in  all 
the  medieval  styles,  espe- 
cially asa  means  of  main- 
taining  a  uniform  height 
when  arches  of  different 
widths  are  used  in  the 
samo  range. 

*stllt  -I-fy,  v.  t.  [Enp. 
stilt;  i  connect.,  and  suff. 
~fy>]  To  raise,  as  on  stilts. 

Stll -ton,  a.  &  8.    [See     (From  Norwich  Castle.) 
dof.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Applied  to  a  highly-esteemed,  solid, 
rich,  white  cheese,  originally  made  at  Stilton,  in 
Huntingdonshire,  but  now  chiefly  made  in  Leicester- 
shire. 

B.  As  subst. :  Stilton  cheese.    [A.] 

*stllt-yt,  a.  [Eng.  stilt;  •y.'}  Stilted,  inflated, 
pompous,  bombastic. 


Stilted  Arches. 
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Stlme,  s.  [Cf.  A.  S.  stima  =  a  gleam,  brightness.] 
A  glimpse,  a  glimmer;  tho  slightest  or  faintest 
form  of  anything;  the  slightest  degree  imaginable 
or  possible. 

Bti'-xnle,  s.    [STIMT,  s.] 

stlm-part,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  eighth 
part  of  a  Winchester  bushel.  (Scotch.) 

"A  heapit  stimi-art,  I'll  reserve  ane 

Laid  by  for  you." 
Burns;  Auld  Farmer  to  his  Auld  Mare. 

Stlm  -U-lant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  stimulans,  pr.  par.  of 
stimulo~to  stimulate  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  stimulant.] 

A..  As  adj.:  Serving  to  stimulate;  inciting,  pro- 
vocative; specif.,  in  medicine,  producing  ft  quickly 
diffused  and  transient  increase  of  vital  energy  and 
strength  of  action  in  tho  heart  and  arteries. 

*'  The  solution  of  copper  i  n  the  nitrous  acid  is  the  most 
acrid  and  stimulant  of  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted." 
— Falconer. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.    Lang.:   Anything  which  stimulates,  in- 
cites, or  provokes ;  a  stimulus,  a  spur. 

"The  frivolous  and  dissolute  who  remained  required 
every  year  stronger  and  stronger  stimulants."— Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Pharmacy  (pi.):    Agents  which  increase  vital 
action,  first  in  the  organ  to  which  they  are  applied, 
and  next  in  the  system  generally.    Stimulants  are 
of  three  kinds,  stomachic,  vascular,  and   spinal. 
The  name  is  popularly  restricted  to  the  first  of 
these,  which  act  upon  the  stomach,  expelling  flatu- 
lence, besides  allaying  pain  and  spasm  of  the  intes- 
tines.   They  are  also  called  carminatives.    Exam- 
ples,  ginger,  capsicum  and  chillies,    cardamoms, 
mustard,  pepper,  nutmeg,  Ac.    Some  vascula    stim- 
ulants   act  on    the    heart   and  the  larger  vessels, 
others  on  the  smaller  ones.    Of  the  first  are  free 
ammonia,  alcohol  in  the  form  of  brandy  or  wine, 
camphor,  aroma  tics,  &c.    Of  the  latter  are  acetate 
of  ammonia,  guiacum,  sassafras,  &c.    Spinal  stim- 
ulants increase  the  function  of  the  spiual  cord. 
Examples,    nux   vomica,    strychnia,   cantharides, 
phosphorus,  &c,     (Garrod.) 

stlm'-u-l&te,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.«fimu{afua,pa.  par. 
of  stimulo—io  prick  forward,  to  stimulate,  from 
stimulus  (for  stigmulus)  =  a  goad,  from  the  same 
root  as  stick,  sting;  Fr.  stimuler ;  Sp.  estimular; 
Ital.  stimolare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  prick,  to  goad ;  hence,  to  rouse,  animate,  or 
excite  to  action  or  greater  exertion  by  persuasion 
or  somo  powerful  motive;  to  spur  on,  to  incite,  to 
urge  on. 

"That  crisis  would  have  paralysed  the  faculties  of  an 
ordinary  captain;  it  only  braced  and  stimulated  those  of 
Luxemburg."—  Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

2.  To  excite  or  arouse  greater  vitality  or  keenness 
in ;  specif.,  in  medicine,  to  produce  a  quickly-dif- 
fused and  transient  increase  of  vital  energy  and 
strength  of  action  in  ;  to  excite  the  organic  action 
of,  as  any  part  of  tho  animal  economy. 

B.  Intrans. :   To  act  as  a  stimulus ;  to  goad  or 
urge  on  ;  to  instigate. 

"TTrg'd  by  tt\e stimulating  goad, 
I  drag  the  cumbrous  wagon's  load." 

Gay:  To  a  Poor  Man. 

Stlm-U-la  -tion,  s.  [French,  from  Lat.  fttimula- 
tionem,  accus.  of  stimulation  from  stimulates,  pa. 
par.  of  stimulo=to  stimulate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord, Lang.:  The  actof  stimulatingorexciting; 
the  state  of  being  stimulated;  that  which  stimu- 
lates ;  a  stimulus. 

"The  secret  stimulation  of  vanity,  pride,  or  envy."— 
Watts:  On  the  Mind,  pt.  i.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Physiology:  A  quickly  diffused  and  transient 
increase  of  vital  energy. 

*stlm -U-la-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [English  stimulate); 
-tt-e.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  tho  power  or  quality  of  stimu- 
lating. 

B.  Ait  subst.:    That  which  stimulates  or  rouses 
into  more  vigorous  action  ;  a  stimulant,  a  stimulus. 

"So  many  stimulatives  to  such  a  spirit  as  mine."  — 
Richardson:  Clarissa,  i.  225. 

Stlm  -u-la-tor,  s.    [Lat.]    One  who  stimulate?. 

*StIm'-U-la-tress,  s.  [Eng.  stimulat(e);  -ress.} 
A  female  who  stimulates  or  incites. 

Stlm  -u-11,  s.  pl>    [STIMULUS.] 

Stlm  -U-ldse,  a.    [Lat.  stimulosus.'} 

Bot. :  Covered  with  stings  or  stimuli. 

Stlm '-u-lus  (pi.  Stlm  -u-11),  s.  [Lat.  =  a  prick,  a 
goad.]  [STIMULATE.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  goad;  hence,  that  which  stim- 
ulates, excites,  or  animates  to  action  or  greater 
exertion;  anything*  that  rouses  or  excites  the 
spirits  or  mind;  an  incitement,  a  spur. 


sting-bull 


II.   Technically: 

1.  Bot.  (pi.):  Stinging-hairs  (q.  v.). 

2.  Pharm. :  A  stimulant. 
Stl'-mf,  v,  t.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Golf:  To  place  one's  ball  close  to  the  hole,  and 
exactly  in  a  lino  between  tho  hole  and  the  adver- 
sary's ball,  so  that  the  latter,  whose  turn  it  is  to 
plax,  is  unable  to  make  the  hole  without  touching 
tho  first  ball.  [SxiVY.l 

"Kirk  once  more  stimtetl  MncGregor."— Field,  Sept.  4t, 
1886. 

Bti'-my1,  Btl'-mle.s.    [STIMY,  u.] 

Golf:  The  position  of  a  ball  as  described  under 
tho  verb. 

"Dolemim  .  .  .  laid  his  opponent  a  dead  stimfe.'* — 
Field,  Sept.  4, 1886. 

*stmgh,  v.t.    [STANCH.] 

sting,  v.  t.  &  i.    [A.  S.  stingan  foe.  t.  slang,  pa- 

Ear.  stungen) ,'  cogn.  with  Dan.  stinge;  Bw.stinga;. 
sol.  stinga,] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  pierce  or  wound  with  a  sting,  or  the  sharp- 
pointed    organ    with    which    certain  animals  and 
plants  are  furnished;  to  poison  or  goad   with    a 
sting. 

2,  Applied  improperly  to  the  biting  of  a  serpent 
or  the  like;  to  bite. 

"Anone  the  neders  gonne  her  for  to  sting, 
And  she  her  death  receiueth  with  good  chere." 
Chaucer:  Legend  of  Goud  Women ;  Cleopatra. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  goad,  to  prick,  to  stimulate. 

2.  To  pain  acutely,  as  with  a  sting. 

"Not  soon  provoked,  however  stung  and  tensed." 

Coteper:  Charity,  428. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  use  as  a  sting;  to  wound  with  a  sting  t 
to  bito  as  a  serpent. 

2.  Fig. :  To  hurt,  to  pain,  to  bite. 

Sting,  s.    [A.  S.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  sting;  Icel.  stingr.J. 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

(2)  The  thrust  of  a  sting  into  the  flesh. 

"  Killed  by  death's  sharp  sting," 

Shakeap..-  Complaint ,'134. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  That  whicn  goads,  excites,  or  incites  ;  a  goad.. 
a  spur,  a  stimulus, 

"They  never  worked  till  they  felt  the  sting  of  hunger."" 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

(2)  Anything  which  gives  acute  pain. 
"Slander,  whose  sting  is  sharper  than  the  sword's." 

Shakesp.;   Winter's  Tale,  ii,  3. 

*(3)  That  which  constitutes  the  principal  terror 
and  pain.  (1  Corinthians  xv •.  56.) 

(4)  The  biting,  sarcastic,  or  cutting  effect  of 
words ;  the  point,  as  of  an  epigram. 

"It  is  not  the  jerk  or  sting  of  an  epigram,  northe  seem- 
ing contradiction  of  a  poor  antithesis." — Dryden.  (Todd.)~ 

*(5)  An  impulse,  a  goad,  a  stimulus,  a  spur. 
"The  wanton  stings  and  motion  of  the  sense." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  4. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  A  stinging-hair  (q.  v.). 

2.  Entom.:  A  weapon  of  defense,  concealed  within- 
the  abdomen  in  bees,  wasps,  Ac.    [ACULEATA  j,  and 
capable  of  exsertion,  or  forming  part  of  tho  last 
joint  of  the  tail  in  scorpions.    [SCORPION.]    The 
sting  of  the  bee  appears  to  the  naked  eye  a  simple- 
needle-shaped    organ;    but  the  microscope  shows 
that  it  is  formed  of  three  pieces:  A  short,  stout, 
cylindrico-conical  sheath  containing  two  seta?,  or 
lancets,  one  edge  thickened  and  furnished   with 
teeth  directed  backward,   the  other  sharp  and  cut- 
ting.   Tho  poison  apparatus  consists  of  twoglandu- 
lar  elongated  sacs,  and  terminates  by  one  or  two- 
excretory  ducts.     Morphologically  viewed,  a  sting 
is  an  altered  oviduct. 

^f  The  term  sting  is  sometimes  inaccurately  used  of 
the  bite  of  a  venomous  serpent,  and  of  tho  forked 
tongue  of  snakes. 

"Beware  the  secret  snake  that  shoots  a  sting." 

Dryden:   Virgil" a  Eel.  iii.  146. 

sting  and  ling,  phr. 

1.  Byforceof  arms,  vi  et  arniis.     (Scotch.) 
"Unless  he  had  heen  brought  there  sting  and  ling." — 

Scott;  Antiquary,  ch.  xliv. 

2.  Entirely,  completely. 
sting-bull,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  Trachinus  draco* 
from  the  painful  effects  of  a  prick  from  the  spines- 
of  tho  dorsal  fin  and  of  the  operculum,  which  am 
supposed  to  bo  sharp  enough  to  pierce  a  bull's  hide- 
(Wood.) 


bfill,    b6y;     pout,    J6"wl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,      -sion  =  shun;     tion.      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sioua  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


sting-fish 

sting-fish,  s. 

IcMhy.:  Trachinus  vipera,  common  on  the  North 
Atlantic  coasts.  Called  also  Otter-pike  and  Lesser 
Weever. 

sting-moth,  s. 

Entom.:  Doratifera  wtlnerans,  from  New  South 
Wales.  The  larva  is  furnished  with  protuberances 
on  the  head  and  on  the  tail,  from  which  it  projects 
slight  filaments,  capable  of  piercing  the  skin  and 
causing  painful  wounds.  ( Wood.) 

Btlng-nettle,  s.    [NETTLE,  s.] 

sting-ray, «. 

Ichthy.:  Any  individual  of  the  family  TrvRonidee 
(q.  v.) :  specif.,  Trygon  pastinaca,  from  tropical 
seas.  The  tail  is  armed  in  its  middle  portion  with 
a  sharp,  flattened  bony  spine,  serrated  on  both 
sides,  projecting  upward  and  backward,  and  capa- 
ble of  inflicting  a  very  severe  and  dangerous 
wound. 

sting-winkle,  s. 

Zool.:  Murex  erinaceit*.    [ MURES,  1.] 

stln-gg,-ree  , «.    [STING-SAY.] 

sting  -er,  s.  [Eng.  sting,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  stings,  vexes,  or  gives  pain:  a  heavy 
blow.  Applied  to  the  sting  of  an  insect  [STING,  a.. 
II.  1,  and,  erroneously  to  the  forked  tongue  of 
snakes. 


jf'-I-ly*,  adv.  [Ensr.  stingy;  -ly^\  In  a  stingy 
manner;  with  mean  covetousuess ;  meanly,  covet- 
ously ;  in  a  niggardly  manner. 

Bting'-i-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  stingy;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  stingy;  meanness,  covet- 
ousness,  niggardliness. 

"To  make  amende  for  his  stinginess  in  the  matter." — 
Johnson:  A'wtes  NottinghamicfE,  p.  19. 

sting  -ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [STING,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par,:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Piercing  with  or  as  with  a  sting ; 
causing  acute  pain ;   sharp;  keent  biting. 

2.  Hot.:  Covered  with  hairs  which  sting  the  hand 
that  touches  them.    Used  of  a  leaf,  a  plant,  «fcc. 
[STINGING-HAIH.] 

stinging-bush, .». 

Sot.:  Jatropha  stimulans.    (Treas.  of  Bot. ) 

stinging-hair,  s. 

Bot.  (pl') .'  Sharp,  stiff  hairs,  containing  an  acrid 
fluid  which  is  injected  into  the  wound  which  they 
produce;  stimuli  (q.  v.).  Example,  the  nettle,  in 
which  the  apex  is  expanded  into  a  little  bulb,  which 
is  broken  off  when  the  sting  is  slightly  touched. 

stinging-hymenoptera,  8.  /./. 

Entom.:  The  Aculeata  (q.  v.)« 

Stiftg  -ing-ly4,  adv.  [Eng.  stinging;  -ly.]  In  a 
stinging  manner;  sharply,  keenly,  bitingly;  with 
biting  sarcasm. 

"But  who  is  the  critic?  Disraeli  says,  stingingly,  '  The 
man  who  has  failed/  and  who  trii'-  to  avenge  himself 
upon  those  who  succeed. " — Harper's  Magazine,  July,  1886, 
p.  311. 

sting -less,  *stlng-le8se,  a.  [English  sting,  s.; 
-Ies«.J  Having  no  sting ;  destitute  of  a  sting ;  innoc- 
uous. 

"What  harm  can  there  be  in  a  stinglesse  snake?" — 
Bishop  Hall:  Balm  of  O Head. 

Stin'-g6,  *styn-gO,  s.  [From  sting,  v.,  in  allusion 
to  its  sharp,  biting  taste.]    Strong  ale,  old  ale. 
'Thys  Franklyn,  syrs,  he  brewed  goode  ayle, 
And  he  called  it  rare  goode  atyngo." 

Barham:  Ingoldsby  Leg. ;  St.  Dunstan. 
Sting -jf     (1),    a.    [Eng.  sting,  v. ;    -y.~\    Having 
power  to  sting  or  produce  pain  ;  stinging. 

sting '-$  (2).  a.  [Eng.  sting;  -y ;  cf.  swing  and 
swinye ;  but  cf.  also  skinch=  to  stint.] 

1.  Extremely  close-fisted  and  covetous ;  meanly 
avaricious,  niggardly,  miserly. 

"  No  little  art  is  made  use  of  to  perHuade  them  (my  »er- 
TantH)  that  I  am  stingy,  and  that  my  place  is  the  worst  in 
the  town."— Knox:  Esxay  166. 

*2.  Scanty  ;  not  full  or  abundant ;  as,  a  stingy  har- 
vest. 

stink,  *stinck,  *stinke  (pa.  t.  stank,  *stonkt 
stunk,  pa.  par.  *atonken,  stunk),  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S. 
stincan  (pa.  t.  stanc,  stone,  pa.  par.  stuncen} ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  stinken;  IceL  stOkkva ;  Dan.stinke;  Sw. 
stinka;  Goth,  stiygkwan;  Ger.  stinken.'] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  emit  an  offensive  or  noisome  smell ;  to 
send  out  a  disgusting  odor. 

"  Exhale  out  filthy  smoak  and  stinking  steamB." 

Bishop  Hall:  Satires,  i.  3. 

2.  Fig. :  To  be  offensive ;  to  be  in    bad  odor  or 
reputation. 

"  Ful  soth  it  IB  that  ewiche  profered  service 
Stinketh."  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,464. 

B.  Trans.:  To  annoy  with  an  offensive  smell. 
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stink,  »stinke,  *stynke,  «.    [STINK.  t>.] 

1.  A  strong,  offensive  smell ;  a  disgusting  odor ;  a 
stench. 

"  They  are  the  most  contemptible  people,  and  have  a 
kind  of  fulsom  scent.no  better  than  a  *ti>il;  that  distin- 
puisheth  them  from  others." — Hoicell:  Letters,  bk.  i., 
let.  14. 

2.  A  disagreeable  exposure.    (Slang.} 
Stink-ball,  s.    A  combustible  preparation,  com- 
posed of  pitch,  rosin,  niter,  pun-powder,  colophony, 
assafoetida,    sulphur,   &c.    It  emits    a  suffocating 
smoke  and  smell, and  is  thrown  amongworking  par- 
ties, or  on  an  enemy's  deck  at  close  quarters.    Still 
used  by  the  Chinese  and  Malay  pirates. 

stink-stone,  B. 

Min.:  A  bituminous  limestone  which  gives  off  a 
fetid  odor  when  struck. 

stink-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Viburnum  opulus.  So  called  because  the 
wood,  when  green,  and  the  fruit,  when  kept  too 
long,  emit  an  unpleasant  odor. 

stink-wood, .--. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Oreodaphne,  and  spec.  (1)  Oreo- 
daphne  butlata ;  (2)  Fcetidia  mauritiana ;  (3)  Zieria 
macrophylla. 

stink  -ard,  s.    [Eng.  stink;  -ard.] 
1.  Ord.  lang.:  A  mean,  paltry  fellow. 
"No  matter,  stinkards,  row." — Ben  Jonson:  Voyage. 

2.  ZoOl.:  [MTDAUS,  TELEDU.] 

stink  -er, s.    [Eng.  stink;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  stinks;  something  in- 
tended to  offend  by  the  foul  smell ;  a  stinkpot. 

"  The  air  may  be  purified  by  burning  of  stinkpots  or 
stinkers  in  contagious  lanea." — Harvey. 

2.  A  name  applied  to  a  mean,  contemptible  fellow. 
Stink  -horn,  s.    [Eng.  stink,  and  horn.    Named 

from  its  shape  and  from  its  offensive  odor.  (Prior.)] 

Bot. :  Phallus  impudicus. 

stink -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  n.    [STINK,  r.] 

stinking-badger,  s.    [MTDAUS.] 

stinking-cedar,  s. 

Bot. :  Torreya  taxifolta,  a  tree  from  Florida.  So 
called  because  it  has  a  strong  and  peculiar  odor 
when  burnt  or  bruised.  The  wood  is  not  attacked 
by  insects. 

stinking-gladdon,  stinking-gladwyn,  s. 

Bot. :  Iris  foetidissima. 

stinking-horeliound,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Ballota,  and  spec.  Ballotanigra. 

stinking-mayweed,  s. 

Bot. :  Anthemis  cotula,  a  corymbosely  branched 
composite  plant,  with  glandular-dotted  leaves; 
occurring  in  cultivated  fields,  where  it  is  a  trouble- 
some weed.  It  is  acrid  and  emetic,  and  the  loaves 
blister  the  hand. 

stinking-polecat,  s. 

Bot. :  Phallus  impudicus.    ( Treas.  of  Bot.} 

stinking-vervain,  s. 

Bot. :  Petiveria  alliacea. 

stinking-weed,  s. 

Bot.:  Cassia occidentalis. 

stinking-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Anagyris  foetida,  (2)  Cassia  occiden- 
talis. 

stinking-yew,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Torreya.    [STINKING-CEDAR.] 

stink  -lng-ly\  adv.    [Eng.  stinking  ;  -(».]    In  a 
stinking  or  disgusting  manner;  disgustingly. 
"Canst  thou  believe  thy  living  is  a  life. 
So  stinkinyta  depending  1" 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

Stink  -p8t,  s.    [Eng.  stink,  and  pot.'} 

1.  A  vessel  used  by  the  Chinese  and  Malay  pirates 
to  throw  on  board  a  ship  to  suffocate  the  crew. 

*2.  A  vessel,  pot,  or  jar  full  of  stinking  materials. 

*3.  A  disinfectant. 

"  The  air  may  be  purified  by  fires  of  pitch  barrels,  espe- 
cially in  close  places,  by  burning  of  stinkpots." — Harvey. 

stlnk'-trap,  ».  [Eng.  stink,  and  trap.']  A  con- 
trivance to  prevent  the  escape  of  effluvia  from  the 
openings  of  drains;  a  stench-trap. 

stint  (l),»stinte,  'stynt,  r.r.&  i.  [A.S.styntan 
=lit.,  to  make  dull,  hence  to  stop,  from  «ru>tf=dull, 
obtuse;  Icel. stytta=to  shorten,  from sf«Mr=short, 
stunted;  Sw.  dial.  stynta=to  shorten,  from  stunt= 
small,  short:  Norw.  stytta,  stutta—tu  shorten,  from 
stutt=short.J 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  stop ;  to  cause  to  stop ;  to  put  an  end  to. 
"The  Reve  answered  and  saide,  S//nf  thy  clappe." 
Cliaucer:  C.  f.,  3,144. 


stipend 


*2.  To  spare,  to  omit. 

"Mount  thee  on  the  wightest  steed; 
Spare  not  to  spur,  nor  ftiut  to  ride." 

Scoff:  Lay  of  the  Last  .Vinstrel,  i.  22. 

3.  To  restrain  within  certain  limits;  to  bound,  to 
contine,  to  limit;  to  restrict  to  a  scanty  allowance. 

"The  river,  stinted  in  its  supplies,  ran  at  a  very  low 
level."—  Chambers'  Journal,  July,  1879,  p.  366. 

4.  To  servo.     (Said  of  mares.) 

"  The  mares  would  have  foaled  and  been  stinted  again." 
—Field,  March  13,  1886. 

*B.  Intrantf. :  To  stop,  to  cease,  to  leave  off. 

"But  I  will  never  stint,  nor  rest,  until  I  have  got  the 
full  and  exact  knowledge  hereof." — Sir  T.  More:  Utopia, 
Giles  to  Buslide. 

Stint  (2),  v. /.  [STENT  (2),  s.]  To  assign  a  certain 
task  or  labor  to,  on  the  completion  of  which  tin? 
person  employed  is  excused  for  the  day  or  for  a  cer- 
tain time. 

stint  (1),  *stynt,  «.    [STINT  (1),  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Limit,  bound,  restriction. 

"  Without  being  ever  able  to  come  to  any  stop  or  stint." 
—Locke:  Human  Understand.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  several  species  of 
the  genus  Tringa   (q.  v.).    The  Stint,  or  Common 
Stint  (T.  atpina),  is  known  also   as   the  Dunlin 
(q.  v.),  Purre,  Cnurr,  Ox-bird,  ami  Sea-snipe.    The 
Little  Stint  (T.  minuta),  the  American  Stint  (T. 
minutilla),  and  Temminck's  Stint  (T.  temminckii) 
are  occasional  visitors  to  northern  Europe. 

"In  the  Household  Books  of  the  L'Estrange  family,  and 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Styntes  seem  to  have 
varied  from  a  dozen  to  six  for  a  penny,  but  several  of  the 
smaller  species  were  comprised  under  this  name." — Yar- 
rell:  Brit.  Birds  (ed.  4th),  iii.  378. 

IT  Common  without  stfnt_: 

Law:  An  unmeasured  right  of  common  lasting  all 
the  year,  and  permitting  a  commoner  to  put  an  un- 
limited number  of  cattle  upon  the  common.  It  is 
possible  in  law,  but  very  rarely  exists,  being  ulti- 
mately cut  short  by  admeasurement  (q.  v.). 

stint  (2), 8.  [STINT  (2),  v.]  A  quantity  assigned; 
proportion ;  allotted  task  or  performance. 

"Whilst  in  Birmingham  and  other  workhouses  able- 
bodied  men  were  required  to  pick  8  Ib.  of  beaten  or  4  It). 
of  unbeaten  oakum,  the  stint  in  the  Wallsal  workhouse 
was  only  4  Ib.  of  beaten."— Echo,  Jan.  27,  1886. 

•stint -ance,  s.  [Eng.  stint;  -once.]  Restraint, 
stoppage,  stint. 

"  I  shall  weep  without  any  stintance." — London  Prodigal, 
i.  1.  (1605.) 

stint  -ed,  pr.  par.,  or  a.    [STINT  (1),  v.] 

stint  -ed-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  stinted; -nest.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  stinted. 

'Stint  -er,  s.  [Eng.  stint  (I),  v. ;  -er.]  Ouewho  or 
that  which  stints. 

"The  great  hinderer  and  8f(n(er  of  it."—  South:  Ser- 
mons, vol.  ii.,  ser.  3. 

StIAt-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  stint  (1),  s.; -ing.]  Stint, 
restriction. 

•stint -less,  a.  [Eng.  stint  (l),s. ;  -less.]  With- 
out stint;  unstinted. 

"  The  stintless  tears  of  old  Heraclitus." 

Harston.    (Webster.) 

sti  -pa,  s.    [Gr.  stype=tow.J  . 

Bot.:  Feather-grass;  the  typical  genus  of  StipeeB 
(q.  v.).  Inflorescence  an  erect,  somewhat  contracted 
panicle;  spikelets  one-flowered;  glumes  two, mem- 
branaceous,  larger  than  the  floret,  outer  one  invo- 
lute, with  a  very  long,  twisted  awn,  which  finally 
separates  at  a  joint  near  its  base.  Steudol  describes 
104  species.  Tney  are  widely  distributed,  but  are 
most  abundant  in  warm  countries.  Stipa  pennata 
is  the  Common  Feather-grass.  Ithas  rigid,  setace- 
ous, grooved  leaves,  and  exceedingly  long  awns, 
feathery  at  the  point.  It  is  very  ornamental  in 
gardens  in  summer,  and  if  gathered  before  the  seeds 
are  ripe  it  retains  its_  long  feathery  awns,  and  is 
sometimes  dyed  of  various  colors  and  used  for  dec- 
orative purposes. 

stipe,  sti  -pe§,  s.  [Lat.  stipes=a  log,  a  stock, 
the  trunk  of  a  tree.] 

Botany: 

1.  The  petiole  of  a  fern. 

2.  The  stalk  supporting  the  pilous  of  a  fungal. 

3.  The  caudex  of  an  endogen,  especially  of  a  palm, 
sti'-pe-se,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  stip(a) ;  Lat.  fern. 

pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Grasses. 

stl-pel,  s.    [STIPULE.] 

Bot.  (pi.) :  Stipules  at  the  base  of  each  leaflet  of 
a  pinnated  leaf  in  addition  to  the  two  at  the  base 
of  the  common  petiole. 

Stl'-pend,  s.  [Lat.  stipendium  (for  stippendium 
or  stipipendium,  from  stips  (genit.  «ftpts)  =  small 
coin,  and  pendo=to  weigh  out) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  esti- 
pendio;  Ital.  stipendio.]  A  periodical  payment  for 


ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w«t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    s'ire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p6t, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s&n;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,    car,     rule,    full:     try,     Syrian,     se,    oj  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


stipend 

services  rendered ;  an  annual  salary  or  allowance, 
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stirious 


In  Scotland,  a  term  applied  specifically  to  the  pro- 
vi-ion  made  for  the  support  of  the  parochial  min- 
ister of  the  Established  Church.  It  consists  of  pay- 
ments made  in  money  or  grain,  or  both,  varying  in 
amount  according  to  the  extent  of  the  parish,  and 
the  state  of  the  free  teinds,  or  of  any  other  fund 
specially  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 

"It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  an  official  man  would 
have  been  well  paid  if  he  had  received  a  fourth  or  nttn 
part  of  what  would  now  be  an  adequate  stipend.'  —Macau- 
las/:  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

•stl'-pSnd.r.f.  [STIPEND.S.]  Topay  by  a  settled 
stipend,  salary,  or  allowance. 

"I  sir  am  n  physician;  and  am  stlpended  in  this  island 
to  be  so  to  the  go»ernour«  of  it."  -Shelton:  Don  Quixote, 
ch.  xlvii. 

•stl-pSn-dar  -I-an,  a.  [Eng.  stipend;  -arton.] 
Mercenary,  hired ;  acting  from  mercenary  motives  ; 
stipendiary. 

*Sti-pen-dI  ar  -I-an,  a.  [Eng.  stipendiary;  -an.] 
Acting  from  mercenary  motives ;  hired  stipendiary. 

sti-pen  -dl-a-rf,  <*•  &  *•  [Lat.  stipcndiarius, 
fTmnstipendium  =  a  stipend  (q.v.)  ;Fr.»*ipendiatre.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Receiving  pay,  wages,  or  salary ;  per- 
forming services  for  a  fixed  stipend  or  salary. 

"The  usual  pay  of  a  curate  or  of  a  stipendiary  parish 
priest."—  Smith:  Wealth  of  Italians,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 

B.  As  substantive : 


stlp  -pier,  sub*.  [STIPPLE,  ,..]  An  artist's  brush       stir,  t;.  t.  &  i.    [A.  S.  •tvr™=to*tiT,to  ™."^ 
uSed?orPstippling.  ..  2.]  S^Jbtt^tN^^'is^^ 

to  disturb ;  O.  H.  Ger.  stoeren,  storen-to  scatter,  to 
destroy,  to  disturb.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  move ;  to  cause  to  move ;  to  cause  to  change 
place  in  any  way. 

"He  could  not  stir  his  pettitoes." 

Shakesp.:   Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  performs  services  for  a  settled  stipend, 
payment,  or  allowance. 

"  If  thou  art  become 
A  tyrant's  vile  stipendiary." 

Glover:  Leonidas,  viii. 

2.  A  stipendiary  magistrate  (q.  v.). 

•II.  Eng.  Law:  A  feudatory  who  owed  service  to 
his  lord. 

stipendiary-estate,  s. 

Eng.  Law :  A  feud  or  estate  granted  in  return  for 
services,  generally  of  a  military  kind. 

stipendiary-magistrate,  K.  A  paid  magistrate 
acting  in  largo  towns,  and  appointed  by  the  Home 
Secretary  on  behalf  of  the  Crown. 

•sti-pen-dl-ate,  v.  t.  [STIPEND.]  To  endow 
with  a  stipend  or  salary. 

"Professors  stiprnniated  by  the  groat  cardinal."— 
Evelyn:  Diary,  Sept.  14,  1664. 

•stl -pend-less,a.  [Eng. stipend;  -less.]  Having 
no  stipend,  allowance,  or  compensation. 

stl -per-stone,  s.  [A.S.  s/ipere=a  pillar  (?),and 
Eng.  stone.] 

Geog.(pL):  The  local  name  of  natural  quartzoso 
eminences  forming  the  summits  of  the  hills  flanking 
the  mining  districts  of  Shelve,  at  heights  varying 
from  1.500  to  1,600  feet.  (Murchison.) 

stlperstone-group,  s. 

Geol. :  The  lowest  beds  of  the  Lower  Silurian. 
Called  also  the  Arenig  group. 

stl'-pes.,  s.    [STIPE.] 

stlp  -I-form,  a.  [Latin  stipes  (genit.  sripicis)  =  a 
trunk,  aud/ornia=form.] 

Bot. :  Having  an  unbranched  trunk  like  that  of 
an  endogenous  tree,  as  the  Papaw. 

stlp  -I-tate,  a.  [Lat.  sfipes  (genit.  s(ipi(is)  =  the 
trunk  of  a  tree.] 

Bot. :  Elevated  on  a  stalk  which  is  neither  a 
petiole  nor  a  peduncle ;  furnished  with  a  stipe. 

Blip  -He,  subst.    [Lat.  stip(es)=a  trunk ;  suff.  -ite 

Min.:  A  variety  of  lignite  named  from  the  fact 
that  the  woody  texture  of  trunks  of  trees  is  appar- 
ent. 

Stl-plt  -I-form,  a.    [STIPIFOEM.] 

Sot. :  Resembling  a  stock  or  stem. 

stlp -pie,  u.  t.  [Dut.  stippelen—to  speckle,  to 
cover  with  dots,  from  sfippe(=a  speckle,  dimin. 
from  s(ip  =  a  point;  Dut.  &  Ger.  scippe?i=to  make 
dots  or  points ;  Dut.  stip;  Low  Ger.  siippe=a  dot, 
a  point.] 

1.  Engrav.:  To  engrave  by  moans  of  dots,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  engraving  in  lines. 

2.  Paint.:  To  paint  by  means  of  small  touches 
rather  than  by  broad  touches  or  washes. 

"Those  who  color  and  stipple  their  pictures  to  the  sem- 
blance of  highly-finished  miniatures." — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

stlp  -pie,  stlp'-pHng,  s.  [STIPPLE,  u.]  A  mode 
of  engraving  in  imitation  of  chalk  drawings,  in 
which  the  effect  is  produced  by  dots  instead  of 
lines.  Each  dot,  when  magnified,  is,  however,  a 
group  of  smaller  ones.  Used  also  of  painting. 
[STIPPLE,  v.  2.3 


"A  stippler  made  of  hog's  hair."— Cassell's  Technical 
Educator,  pt.  xi.,  p.  804. 

stlp  -pllng,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [STIPPLE,  t'.] 

stippling-machine,  s. 

Metal-work.:  A  machine  or  tool  for  giving  a 
roughened,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  matted  surface  to 
metal  in  order  that  the  dead  portions  may  form  a 
foil  to  the  more  lustrous  ones. 

•stlp -tic,  a.&s.    [STYPTIC.] 

stlp'-u-la-  (pi.  stlp  -u-lw)  «.    [STIPULE.] 

stlp-u-la  -ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.    [Eng.  stipul(e) ; 

Bot.  'Occupying  the  place  of  stipules,  as  the 
prickles  at  the  base  of  the  petiole  in  Paliuna  aus- 
tralis, 

stlp  -U-lar,  a.    [Eng.  stipul(e);  -ar.] 

Bot. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  standing  in  the  place  of 
stipules. 

stipular-buds,  s.  pi. 

Rot.:  A  bud  enveloped  by  the  stipules,  as  are 
those  of  the  Tulip-Woe. 

Btlp -U-lar-y',  a.    [Eng.  stipul(e) ;  -ary.\ 

Bot. :  Relating  to  stipules ;  stipular. 

stlp'-u-late,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  stipulatus,  pa.  par. 
of  stipulor=to  settle  an  agreement,  to  bargain; 
lit.=to  make  fast,  from  O.  Lat.  s(ipuhis=fast,  firm ; 
allied  to  stij>es= a  post ;  Fr.stipuler;  Sp.  and  Port. 
estipular;  Hal.  stipulare.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  make  a  bargain,  agreement,  or 
covenant  with  any  person  or  persons  to  do  or  to  for- 
bear to  do  any  thing;  to  bargain,  to  contract,  to 
make  terms.    (Often  followed  by  for;  as,  to  stipu- 
late for  a  longer  time.) 

"The  parties  stipulating  must  both  possess  the  liberty 
of  assent  and  refusal."—  Paleu:  Moral  Philosophy,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  iii. 

B.  Trans.:  To  settle  by  agreement  or  covenant ;  to 
arrange. 

"Those  articles  which  were  stipulated  in  their  favor."— 
Howell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  20. 

stlp  -u-late,  a.    [Eng.  s(ip«l(e) ;  -ate.] 

Bot. :  Having  stipules  on  it. 

stlp  -u-lat-ed,  a.  [STIPULATE,  v.}  Agreed  on, 
contracted,  covenanted,  bargained ;  determined  by 
stipulation ;  as,  He  finished  the  work  in  the  stipu- 
lated time. 

stipulated- damage,  s. 

Law:  Liquidated  damage  (q.  T.). 

Stlp-U-la'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  stipulationem, 
accus.  of  stipulatio,  from  stipulatus,  pa.  par.  of 
stipulor=to  stipulate  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  estipulacion ;  Ital. 
stipulazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  stipulating,  bargaining,  agreeing,  or 
covenanting ;  a  bargaining,  contracting,  or  agree- 
ing. 

"Without  the  express  stipulation  of  any  other  condi- 
tion."— Bp.  Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  42. 

2.  That  which  is  stipulated  or  agreed  on;  a  con- 
tract or  bargain  ;  a  particular  article,  item,  or  con- 
dition in  a  contract  or  covenant. 

"  Being  obliged  under  the  same  laws  and  stipulations  " 
—Scott:  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany:  The  situation  and  structure  of  the 
stipules. 

2.  Law:  An  undertaking,  in  the  nature  of   bail, 
taken  in  the  Admiralty  Courts. 

stlp'-u-la-tSr,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  stipulates, 
contracts,  bargains,  or  covenants. 

Stlp  -ule,  Stlp  -u>la  (p'-  stlp'-u-lse),  «.  [Latin 
stip«/a=a  stalk,  stem,  or  blade  of  corn,  dimin. 
from  stipes  (q.  v).] 

Botany  (pi.) : 

1.  Two  small  appendages,  generally  tapering  at 
the  end,  situated  at  the  base  of  a  petiole  on  each 
side,  and  generally  of  a  less  firm  texture  than  the 
petiole  itself.  They  either  adhere  to  the  base  of 
the  petiole  or  are  separate;  they  may  last  as  long 
as  the  leaf,  or  fall  off  before  it.  In  texture  they 
may  bo  membranous,  leathery,  or  spiny  ;  in  margin 
entire  or  laciuiated.  Stipules  are  absent  in  exogons 
with  opposite  leaves,  in  some  with  alternate  leaves, 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  ondogens.  They  are 
probably  transformed  leaves.  [OcHEEA,  RETICU- 

f2.    Appendages    at   the  base  of   the   leaves   in 
JungermanniaceeD  andHcpaticw. 
stlp  -viled,  a.    [Eng.  stipul(e~) ;  -ed.] 
Bot. :  Furnished  with  stipules,  or  leafy  append- 
ages. 


2.  To  agitate;  to  cause  the  particles  of,  as  of  a 
liquid,  to  change   places,  by   passing   something 
through  it  ;  to  disturb. 

"  My  mind  is  troubled,  like  a  fountain  stirred." 

Shakesp.:  Troilua  and  Cressiiln,  ill.  3. 

3.  To  agitate  ;  to  bring  into  debate  ;  to  bring  for- 
ward, to  moot,  to  start. 

"Preserve  the  right  of  thy  place,  but  stir  not  ques- 
tions of  jurisdiction."  —  Bacon. 

4.  To  agitato,  to  disturb. 

"  I  will  stir  him  strongly." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,\\\.  2. 

*5.  To  incite  to  action  ;  to  instigate,  to  prompt, 
to  stimulate. 

"Stirred  by  o  painted  beauty  to  his  verse." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  21. 

*6.  To  excite,  to  raise  ;  to  put  in  motion. 

"To  stir  a  mutiny  in  the  mildest  thoughts." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  1. 

*7.  To  arouse,  to  awaken. 

'"Tis  time  to  stir  him  from  his  trnnce." 

Shakesp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

B.   Intransitive: 

1.  To  move  one's  self;  to  change  posture,  posi- 
tion, or  place;    to  go  or  pass  from  one  place  to 
another  in  any  way. 

2.  To  make  a  disturbing  or  agitating  motion,  as 
in  liquid,  by  passing  something  through  it. 

3.  To  be  in  motion  ;  not  to  bo  still  ;   to  bustle 
about.    (Shakesp.  :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  1.) 

*l.  To  be  roused  ;  to  be  agitated. 

"That    .    .    .    forwhich  the  people  Bt  jr." 

Shakesp.:  Cortolanits,  iii.  1- 

5.  To  be  on  foot  ;  to  exist,  to  occur,  to  happen. 

"Noilllucks/irHnp 
But  what  lights  on  my  shoulders." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  lli.  1. 

6.  To  become  the  object  of  notice  or  couversa 
tion  :  to  be  on  foot. 

7.  To  be  already  out  of  bed  in  the  morning. 

"You  are  early  stirring." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  ill.  2. 

IT  To  stir  up: 

1.  To  excite  ;  to  put  or  bring  into  action  ;  to  start, 

"I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  incite,  to  animate;  to  instigate  by  inflam- 
ing passions. 

"The  words  of  Judas  were  very  good,  and  able  to  stir 
them  up  to  valor."  —  2  Maccabees  xiv.  17. 

3.  To  quicken,  to  enliven  ;  to  make  more  lively  or_ 
vigorous. 

"The  use  of  the  passions  is  to  stir  up  the  mind  and  put 
it  upon  action."  —  Addison. 

4.  To  disturb  ;  as,  to  stir  up  the  sediments  of  a 
liquid. 

•stir,  subst.    [Icel.  styrr=&  disturbance,  a  stir.] 

[STIR.  II.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  in  motion  or  m  action  ;  agi- 
tation ;  tumult,  bustle,  noise. 

"  There  is  no  stir  or  walking  in  the  streets." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Cccsar,  i.  3. 

2.  Public  disturbance  or  commotion  ;  tumultuous 
or  seditious  uproar. 

"What  halloing  and  what  stir  is  this  to-day  ?" 

Shakesp.:  Two  Oentlemen,  v.  4. 

3.  Agitation  of   thought;   disturbance  of  mind, 
excitement. 

"This  kind  of  writing  makes  an  angry  stir  in  the  blood 
of  men."—  Brit.  Quart.  Keview,  Ivii.  510  (1878.). 

Stir,  s.    [Seedef.]    Sir.    (Scotch.) 

"I'm  seeking  lor  service,  sttr."—  Scott:  Old  Mortality,, 
ch.  viii. 

stir  -a-bout,  subst.  [Eng.  stir,  v.,  and  aftout.]  A 
dishcom  posed  of  oatmeal  and  water  boiled  toa  cer- 
tain consistency,  or  of  oatmeal  and  dripping  mixed 
together  and  stirred  about  in  a  frying-pan. 

*8tIr'-I-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  sfi'rta=an  icicle.]  Orna- 
mented with  pendants  like  icicles. 

*stlr-l  ous,  *stlr  -rl-pus,  o.  [Lat.  s/iria=an 
icicle.]  Resembling  an  icicle  or  icicles. 

"The  stirious  or  stillicidipus  dependences  of  ice."— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 


boll     bo?;     p6ut,    jSvrl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this; 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -Slon  =  zhun.     -tiuus.    -clous. 


sin,    as. ;     expect,     JCenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    *«.  =  bel.     del. 


stirk 

Stlrk,  s.  [A.  S.  styrc,  styric,  a  dimin.  of  stfor—n 
steer.]  [STEER  (l).su&s(.j  A  j-oung  steer  or  iioifor, 
between  one  and  two  years  old. 

"To  procure  restitution  in  inteurum  of  every  stirk  and 
*tot  that  the  chief,  his  forefathers,  and  his  clan  had  sto- 
len."— Scott:  Wai-erley,  ch.  XV. 

•stlr'-less,  n.  [Eng.  stir;  •less.']  Still ;  without 
motion ;  motionless. 

"But  silence,  and  a  stirless  breath 
Which  neither  was  of  life  nor  death." 

Byron:  Prisoner  of  Chilian,  ix. 

Stir  -ling- ite,  s.    [After  Stirling,  New  Jersey.] 
Min.:  (1)  Thesameas  R<EPPERiTE(q.  v.) ;  (2)  the 
same  as  STERLIXUITF.  (q.  v.). 

'Btlrp,  *stirpe,  s.  [Lat.  stirps=&  stock.]  Eace, 
family,  generation,  stock. 

"She  is  sprong  of  noble  Ktirpe  and  high." 

Chaucer:  Court  of  Love. 

•stlrp'-I-cul-tnre,  «.  [Lat.  stirps  (genit.  stirpis) 
=  a  stock,  and  Eng.  culture.]  The  breeding  of  spe- 
cial stocks  or  races. 

stirps,  s.    [Lat.=a  stock.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  rare  or  permanent  variety,  as  the  Red- 
cabbage.     (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

2.  Law:   The   person    from   "whom    a    family   is 
descended ;  family,  kindred. 

*stlr  -rage  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  stir;  -age.]  The 
-act of  stirring;  stir. 

"Every  small  stirrage  waketh  them." — Granger:  On 
£cc4es.,  p.  320. 

stir  -rer,  s.    [Eng.  stir,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  stirs  or  is  in  motion. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  stirs  or  puts  in  motion ; 
specif.,  an  instrument  to  keep  a  solution  or  the  like 
from  settling,  or  to  mix  more  completely  the  ingre- 
dients of  a  mixture. 

3.  An  exciter,  inciter,  or  instigator. 

"These  uglie  stirrers  of  rebellion." — Sir  J.  Cheke:  Hurt 
of  Sedition. 

4.  One  who  rises  in  the  morning. 

"An  early  stirrer." — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  ii.  2. 
Stirrer-up,  s.    An  inciter,  an  instigator. 
"An    industrious   stirrer-up    of    doubts." — Atterbury: 
•Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  8. 

sttr  -ring,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [STIE,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Being  constantly  in  motion;  bustling  about; 
characterized  by  stir  or  bustle;  active,  energetic; 
•accustomed  to  a  busy  life. 

2.  Animating,  rousing,  exciting,  stimulating. 

"  But  now,  the  stirring  verse  we  hear, 
Like  trump  in  dying  soldier's  ear!" 

Scott:  Rokebv,  v.  21. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  moving  or  setting  in  motion ;  the 
state  of  being  in  motion. 

2.  Impulse,  stimulus,  prompting. 

"It  feels  not  now  the  stirrings  of  desire." 

Craboe:  Tales  of  the  Hall,  viii. 

stir  -rup,  "stir-op,  *stir-rop,  *stir-rope,  *sty- 
TOp,  *sty-rope,  s.  [For  styrope,  from  A.  S.  stirdp, 
xtigrap,  from  stigan=to  climb,  to  mount,  and  rdp  = 
a  rope,  the  original  stirrup  being  merely  a  rope  for 
mounting  into  the  saddle ;  O.  Dut.  stegel-reep, 
4teegh-reep,  from  stijgen=to  mount,  and  reep=a 
rope;  Icel.  stig-reip,  from  stiga,  and  reip;  German 
-stegrelf,  from  steiyen,  and  reif.~\ 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  leather  strap,  or  similar  device, 
suspended  from  a  saddle,  and  naving  at  its  lower 
«nd  a  loop,  ring,  or  other  suitable  appliance  for  re- 
ceiving the  foot  of  the  rider,  and  used  to  assist  him 
in  mounting  a  horse,  as  well  as  to  enable  him  to  sit 
steadily  in   the  saddle  while  riding,  and  also  to 
relieve  him  by  supporting  a  part  of  the  weight  of 
the  body. 

"Dundee  turned  round,  stood  up  in  his  stirrups,  and, 
craving  his  hat,  invited  them  to  come  on." — Xacaulay: 
Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

H  Stirrups  were  not  known  to  the  ancients,  and  in 
the  second  century,  B.C.,  the  highways  in  and 
around  ancient  Rome  were  fitted  with  stones  to 
enable  hoi  semen  to  mount.  Stirrups  were  intro- 
duced about  the  fifth  century,  but  were  not  general 
till  about  the  twelfth. 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Carpentry:      » 

(1)  A.  device  for  holding  a  rafter-post  or  strut  to  a 
tie.    In     wooden    construction    it   consists   of    a 
•wrought-iron  loop,  secured  by  a  through  bolt  to  one 
piece  and  embracing  the  foot  of  the  other.    In  iron 
Iraming  the  stirrup  is  usually  wrought  on  the  tie. 

(2)  An  iron  strap  to  support  a  beam. 
2   Machinery : 

(1)  A  band  or  strap  which  is  bent  around  one 
object  and  is  secured  to  another  by  its  tangs  or 
branches. 
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(2)  The  iron  loop  or  clevis  by  which  the  mill-saw 
is  suspended  from  tin  muley-head  or  in  the  sash. 

3.  Naut.:  A  rope  with  an  eye  at  the  end  for  sup 
porting  a  foot-rope  below  its  yard. 

4.  Shipbuild.:  A  plate  which  laps  on  e^ch  side  of 
a  vessel  s  dead-wood  at  the  stem  or  stern,  and  bolts 
through  all. 

stirrup-bar,  s. 

Saddlery:  Tho  part  of  a  saddle  to  which  the 
stirrup-strap  is  attached. 

stirrup-cup,  stirrup-glass,  s.  A  parting  glass 
of  liquor  given  to  a  traveler  when  he  has  mounted 
his  horse  and  is  about  to  Irav. 

"Lord  Marmion's  bugles  blew  to  horse: 
Then  came  the  stirrup-cup  in  course." 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.  3L 

stirrup-iron,  s. 

Saddl. :  The  ring  suspended  from  a  saddle,  and  in 
which  the  foot  is  placed. 

Stirrup-ladder,  s.  A  thatcher's  short  ladder 
which  is  attached  to  the  roof  by  spikes. 

stirrup-leather,  stirrup-strap,  s. 

Saddl. :  The  strap  by  which  the  stirrup  is  attached 
to  the  saddle. 

*stirrup-Oil,  s.  A  sound  thrashing  (orig.  with  a 
stirrup-leather). 

"To  give  one  some  stirrup-oyl.  Aliquemfitstigare."— 
Coles. 

stirrup-piece,  .<?.  A  name  given  to  a  piece  of 
wood  or  iron  in  framing,  by  which  any  part  is  sus- 
pended ;  a  vertical  or  inclined  tie. 

stirrup-strap,  s.    [STIRRUP-LEATHER.] 

stirrup-verse,  «.  A  verse  at  parting.  (Halli- 
well.) 

stir -rup-lSss,  a.  [Eng.  stirrup;  -less.]  With- 
out stirrups ;  not  having  stirrups. 

"  The  equestrian  statue  of  George  IV.  sitting  stirrup- 
less  on  a  spiritless  steed." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

stlt$h,  t>.  t.  &  i.    [STITCH,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  To  form  stitches  on  ;  to  sew  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  show  on  the  surface  a  continuous  line  of 
stitches. 

(2)  To  unite  together  by  sewing. 

"Full  many  a  feather 
With  twine  of  thread  he  stitch' A  together." 

King:  Art  of  Love. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  join,  to  unite,  to  repair,  to  mend. 
"It  is  in  your  hand  as  well  to  stitch  up  his  life  again, 
as  it  was  before  to  rent  it." — Sidney:  Arcadia. 

II.  Agric. :  To  form  into  ridges. 

B.  Intrans.:   To   practice    stitching    or    needle- 
work ;  to  sew. 

stlt9h,  'stiche,  *styche,  s.  [A.  S.stice=a  prick- 
ing sensation,  from  stician=to  prick,  to  pierce,  to 
stick  (q.  v.) ;  Ger.  stich=n  prick,  a  stitch,  from 
stechen=to  prick  ;  sticken=tt>  stitch ;  Dut.  stikken; 
Sw.  sticka.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  sharp,  spasmodic  pain  in  the  side;  a  sharp 
local  pain. 

"It  taketh  nway  the  stitches  in  the  side."— P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  xxi.,  ch.  xix. 

*(2)  A  contortion  or  twist  of  the  face. 

(3)  A  single  pass  of  a  needle  in  sewing. 

"There  are  four  sorts  of  stitches  mentioned  by  the 
ancients." — Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  v.,  ch.  i. 

(4)  A  single  turn  of  the  wool  or  thread  round  a 
needle  in  knitting;  aliukof  thread;  as,  to  take  up 
or  drop  a  stitch;  to  cut  the  studies  of  a  dress,  &c. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Used  to  express  the  smallest  part  of  dress  or 
clothing,  or  the  like.  (Colloq.) 

"With  every  stitch  of  clothing  wet,  and  no  facilities 
for  drying  them."— Field,  April  4,  1885. 

*(2)  Space  passed  over  at  one  time ;  distance,  way. 
II.  Agric.:  A  space  between  two  double  furrows 
in  plowed  ground ;  a  furrow  or  ridge. 
"  Many  a  man  at  plow  .  .  .  drave  earth  here  and  there, 
And  turned  up  stitches  orderly." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Tliad,  xviii. 

stitch-wheel,  «.    [PRICKER,  a.,  II.  4.] 

Stlt$h  -el,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of  hairy 
wool.  (Prov.) 

stitch -er,  s.  [Eng.  stitch,  v.;  -er.]  One  who 
stitches. 

*stlt$h'-8r-y',  s.  [Eng.  stitch;  •ery.'}  Needle- 
work, sewing.  (Used  contemptuously.) 

"  Come,  lay  aside  your  gtitchery;  play  the  idle  housewife 
with  me  this  afternoon." — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  3. 


stoak 

'stitch  '-fall  en,  *stitch-faln,  a.    [Eng.  stitch, 
and/aHen.]    Fallen,  as  a  stitch  in  knitting.     (Dry- 
den:  Juvenal,  I.  SOt.} 
Stltch'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [STITCH,  r.] 
A.  &  B.    As  pr.  par.  o*  particip.  adj.  :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  art  of  sewing  or  of  making  stitches. 

2.  Work  done  by  sewing;  stitched  work. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric.:  Tho  formation  of  land  into  ridges  or 
divisions. 

2.  Sookbind.:  Fastening  the  sheets  of  a  pamphlet 
or  book  together  by  threads  passed  through  holes 
simply  stabbed  through  the  pile.    A  cheap  substi- 
tute for  sewing. 

Stitching-horse,  s.  A  sewing-horse  (q.  v.). 
stlt$h  -wort,  s.  [Eng.  stitch,  s.,  and  wort.'] 
Botany  : 

1.  The  genus  Stellaria,  and   spec.  S.  holostea.    So 
named  because  used  in  some  parts  as  a  remedy  for 
stitch  in  the  side. 

2.  Plantago  holosteum. 

*stlth,  *stithe,  *stythe,  s.  [Icel.  sledhi;  Sw. 
sfdd.]  An  anvil. 

"Determined  to  strike  on  the  stith  while  the  iron  was 
hot."  —  Greene:  Card  of  Fancy. 

*stlth,  *stithe,  a.    [A.  S.  stidh;  O.  Fris.  stith.~l 
Strong,  stiff,  rigid. 
"  Stith  and  strong."  —  Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  1,59L 

*s«th  -?,  *stith-le,  *steth-y,  s.   [STITH.  s.J 

1.  A  smith's  workshop  ;  a  forge,  a  smithy. 

"  My  imaginations  are  as  foul 
As  Vulcan's  stithy."      Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

2.  An  anvil. 

"There  is  of  it  [steele]  which  serveth  better  for  stithie 
or  anvil  heads."  —  P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxiv.,  ch.  xiv. 

*stl»h-y',  *styth-y,  v.t.  [STITHY,  s.]  To  forge. 
as  a  smith  on  an  anvil. 

"The  forge  that  sttthied  Mars  his  helm." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5. 

Stive  (1),  v.t.&i.    [O.  Fr.  estiver;    Lat.  stipo= 
tocompress,  to  pack  tight;  Dut.  stijven;  Sv/.styfva; 
German  steifen=  to  stiffen.    Allied  to  stiff  (q.  v.).] 
[STIFLE,  r.J 
A.  Transitive: 
*l.  To  stiffen. 

"The  hote  sunne  hade  so  hard  the  hides  stiued." 

William  of  Palerne,  3,038. 


2.  To  stuff;  to  pack  close;  to  cram,  to  crowd; 
ence,  t 

stifling. 


. 
hence,  to   make 


pac 
hot, 


, 
sultry,  or  close;    to  render 


"His  chamber  was  commonly  stived  with  friends  or 
suitors  of  one  kind  or  other."  —  Wotton:  Remains,  p.  172. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  stifled  ;  to  stew,  as  in  a  close 
atmosphere. 

*stlve  (2),  v.  t.  [A  variant  of  stew  (q.  v.).]  To 
stew,  as  meat. 

stive  (l),s.  [Cf.  GeT.staub;  Dan.  stasv=Aust,  or 
perhaps  from  stive  (1),  v.]  The  floating  dust  in 
flour-mills  during  the  operation  of  grinding. 

stive  (2),  «.    [STIVE  (2),t).]    A  brothel,  a  stews. 
stived,  a.    [STIVE  (I),  r.]    Close,  stuffy,  stifling- 
"  Mounting  to  the  fifth  story   of   the  rickety,  stived 
building."  —  Scribner's  Magazine,  Nov.,  1878,  p.  78. 

Btl'-vSr  (1),  subst.  [Dut.  stutver;  allied  to  Ger. 
stilber=a  stiver.] 

*1.  Lit.  :  An  old  Dutch  coin  and  money  of  account, 
worth  about  2  cents. 

"They  will  not  budge  under  a  stiver."  —  Dampier:  Voy- 
ages, an.  1693. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  of  little  or  no  value  ;  a  straw, 
a  fig. 

*stl-v5r  (2),  subst.  [Eng.  stive  (2),  s.  ;  -er.]  An 
inhabitant  of  the  stives  or  stews  ;  a  harlot. 

stive?,  s.    [STEWS.] 

Stl'-v^,  v.  t.    [Prob.  connected  with  stive  (I),  v.] 

Golf:  To  stimy  (q.  v.). 

"With  a  good  put  stivied  his  opponent."  —  Field,  Oct.  3, 
1885. 

sto    a,  •-'•    [Gr.=a  porch.] 

Or.  Arch.:  A  porch,  a  portico;  specially  of  the 
Stoa  Poikile  referred  to  in  the  extract.    [STOIC.] 
"The  schools  of  ancient  sages;  his,  who  bred 
Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 
Lyceum  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next." 

Milton:  P.  R.,  Iv.  253. 

stoak,  v.  t.  [Cf.  Ger.  stocken=to  stop.]  To  stop 
up  ;  to  choke.  (Prov.) 


late,     fat,    fare     amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here,     camel,     her,     there; 
or,    wore,    wolf,     w5rk,     whd,    s6n;     mate,    cub,     cUre,     unite,    car,    rule,    full;     try, 


pine,    pit,     sire,    sir,    marine;     go,    pot, 
Syrian.     SB,     09  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


stoastoma 
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stock-exchange 


.        apltti  investor*  )   ao —  •  «•<»«« 

or/.  J                                                                                        (1)  A  fund  employed  in  the  carrying  on  of  some  ties. 

Hot. :  Oxalis  acetosella.                                                  business  or  enterprise,  and  divided  into  shares  held  ..  The  frequent  stock-and-stone  worship  of  modern  India 

*sto -cah   subst.    fir.  &  Gael.  itocach=&  kitchen    by  individuals  who  collectively  form  a  corporation  ;  belongs  especially  to  races  non-Hindu  or  part-Hindu  in 

lounger.]    An  attendant,  a  horseboy,  a  hanger-on,    shares.  race  and  culture.  Amongsuch  may  serve  as  examples  the 


bamboo  which  stands  for  the  Bodo  goddess  Mainow,  and 


I  c  roucii  eatoccuuc,   op.  e»tui;»*ui*  i  -H.QA.  oivi-^wv—     L-     not  be  claimed,    \jonsois,   iwmwuj  •«  •  *..«......  -.-         ^^  oiuc/t  in  iiutuo.    AUU  (sw^u^  i^v^i  j  «.,  •» 

thrust  with  a  weapon,  from  Fr.  esfoc,'  Sp.  estoque;    Commercial  Companies  are  examples.    In  the  first  of    shopkeeper;  the  tools  and  appliances  of  a  wwrk- 


*stoc-cade  (2),..    [STOCKADE,*.]  S^^^^^^o^S^nL^      stock-account 

•stoc-cade  ,  v.  t.    [STOCKADE,  «.]  (  }  A  fun(J  inEUgland  consistingof  a  capitaldebt    8id7e^e'am\runtCofTh"o'oFiginarsto'ck  with  accumu- 

»sto  chas  -tic,  "sto-Chas'-tlck,  a.   [Gr.sfochos-  due    by  Government   to    individual   holders   who    fatfon"   and  Sn  the  othei •the  amount  withdrawn. 

«fcos=conjectural,  from  stochazomai=to  aim  at  a  receive  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  on  their  shares; 

mark,  to  conjecture;   stochos=BL  mark.]    Conject-  money  funded   in  Government  securities ;  as,  the       stock-bill,  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  stork  s  oill.l 

ural ;  able  to  conjecture.  Three  per  Cent.  Stocks. 
"Though  he  were  no  prophet,  nor  son  of  a  prophet,  yet 

n  that  faculty  which  comes  nearest  it  he  excelleth,  i.  e  , 


got.:  Geranium  robertianum.    (Britten   £    Hal- 


It  was  customary  when  money  was  borrowed  for  State     Jun(J.) 
purposes  to  record  the  transaction  ^yjneans^f  ^notches        »gtock_bllndi  a-     Blind  as  a  stock  ;  stone-blind. 

lock-blind."—  Wachertea:  Coun- 


1.  Music:  The  board  above  the  arrangement   of 


I  learn'd  at  last  submission  to  my  lot." 

Cowper:  My  Mother's  Picture. 


ter  while  the  brick  is  molding. 

stock-breeder,  s.    One  who  devotes  his    atten- 
11.  That  portion  of  a  pack  of  cards  which  is  not    t-       t<)  th(J  breeding  Of  iive  stock,  or  domestic  ani- 
dealt  out  in  certain  games,  but  is  allowed  to  remain          j         horses  or  cattle, 
on  the  table  and  may  be  drawn  from  as  occasion 

-«. — i,  I,-,.!,.,,.   .     A  broker  who  deals  in  the  pur- 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  stem  or  main  body  of  a  tree  or  plant ;  the 
trunk. 

"The  bud  of  peach  or  rose, 
Adorns,  though  diffring  in  its  kind, 
The  stock  whereon  it  grpws." 

Cowper:  To  Rev.  W.  C.  Vnwtn.  ^  „„,„ „ 

Stock-brush,  s.    A  brush  for  whitening  and  dis- 
tempering.   The  tufts  are  on  each  side  of  a  long 
furnishes  slips  or  cuttings.  13.  A  kind  of  stiff  wide  band  or  cravat  worn  round    head. 

"The  scion  over-ruleth  the  stock  quite;  and  the  stock  is    the  neck.  .,         stock-Certificate,*, 

passive  only,  and  giveth  aliment,  but  no  motion  to  the        14.  Rags    and  material   for  making  paper,     bald 

also  of  other  material  used  in  business. 


2.  The  stem  in  which  a  graft  is  inserted,  and  by 
which  it  is  supported ;  also,  the  stem  or  tree  which 


requires.  . 

*12.  A  covering  for  the  leg ;  a  stocking. 
"  Our  knit  silke  itockes  and  Spanish  lether  shoes." 
Oaacoiyne:  Stele  Glus,  875. 


stock-broker,  s,   n  un^a^*  « .««  «^^.^  ... . —  t 
chase  and  sale  of  stocks  as  the  agent  of  others. 


graft." — Bacon 

3.  Something  fixed  and  solid ;  a  post,  a  block,  a 
pillar. 

4.  Hence,  something  lifeless  and  senseless. 

"  Saying  to  a  stock,  thou  art  my  father,  and  to  a  stone, 
thou  hast  brought  me  forth." — Jeremiah  ii.  27. 

5.  A  person  who  is  as  lifeless  and  senseless  as  a 
post  or  stock. 

"While  we  admire 

This  virtue  and  this  moral  discipline, 
Let's  be  no  stoics,  nor  no  stocks." 


Law  <&  Comm. :  A  certificate  of   title  to   certain 
stock   or  any  part  of  it,  with  coupons   annexed, 
i.j.  i-nvim;i  Hi  «I.»~«M  n.~.*v,  — — -  ~~for~¥ouDS    entitling  their  bearer  to  the  dividends  on  the  stock. 

and  gravies.  stock-dove,  s. 

*16.  A  counterstock  [9  (.2)].  Ornith. :  Columba    cenas,    a    European    species, 

II  Technically:  more  locally  distributed,  smaller  in  size,  and  darker 

Ar,v,,,,,, ,./.  in  color  than  C.  lima,  the  Wood-pigeon  (q  v.)  and 

(i)  The  collective  animals  used  or  reared  on  a  with  no  white  on  the  neck  or  wings.  ItistheHohl- 

farrn;  called  also  Live  stock,  taube  or  Hole-dove  of  the  Germans.  . 

"  The  facilities  he  has  for  making  ready  disposal  of  sur-  "By  Montagu,  Bewick,  Fleming,  and  some  of  the  earlier 

plus  stock."—  Field.  Jan.  23,  1880.  authors  the  stock-dove  was  confounded  with  the  Kock-doye- 


plen 

8  (2)  That  part  of  a  firearm  to  which  the  barrel    ably  hybrids.  AU  the  garden  i  _. 

and  lock  are  attached.  ton  or  Simple-stemmed  btock  an_d_of  Q« 


stock-exchange,  a 

1.  The  building,  place,  or  mart  where  stocks  or 


Mil.    bol;     pout,    jowl;     cat,    cell,    chorus,     chin,    bench;    go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect     Xenophon, 

-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shlin;     tion,     -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble.     -die.      &c.  -  >el. 


stock-farmer 

Century.  That  of  New  York  is  the  largest  and  most 
important.  That  of  Chicago  is  the  youngest,  hav- 
ing been  organized  in  1882,  but  bids  fair  to  become 
the  principal  exchange  in  this  country. 

stock-farmer,  s.  A  farmer  who  devotes  himself 
to  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  different  kinds  of 
-live  stock,  as  horses  and  cattle. 

*stock-father,  s.    A  progenitor, 
stock-feeder,  s. 

1.  A  stock-farmer. 

2.  A  contrivance  for  automatically  supplying  feed 
to  stock  in  limited  quantities  at  certain  times. 

.  stock-fish,  s.  [Dut.  stokvisch.']  Fish,  as  cod, 
ling,  torsk,  split  open  and  dried  in  the  sun  without 
salting. 
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StOCk-Stone.  s.  A  rubbing-tool  used  by  curriers 
on  the  grain  side  of  leather  to  stretch  and  straighten 
it  before  currying. 

stock-tackle,  s. 

Naut. :  A  tackle  applied  to  tho  stock  of  an  anchor, 
when  fished,  to  rouse  it  perpendicular. 

Stock-taking,  subst.  A  periodical  examination, 
inventory,  and  valuation  of  tho  stock  in  a  shop, 
warehouse,  or  other  business  premises. 

stock-trail,  «.  A  term  applied  to  gun-carriages 
which  have  a  stock  between  the  cheeks  supporting 
tho  gun.  The  trail  at  the  end  of  the  stock  rests 
upon  the  ground  when  the  gun  is  in  position  for 
firing.  When  limbered  up,  a  loop  on  the  extremity 
of  the  trail  is  passed  over  the  pintle-hook  of  the 
limber. 


of  working  ore  where,  instead 


stocking 


4.  To  attach  to  or  supply  with  a  stock,  handle,  or 
the  like;  as,  to  stock  an  anchor. 

5.  To  put  into  a  pack  ;  as,  to  stock  cards. 

(i.  To  suffer,  as  cows,  to  retain  their  milk  for 
twenty-four  hours  or  more  previous  to  being  sold. 

7.  To  sow  laud  with  a  certain  crop  or  seed ;  as,  to 
Stock  with  wheat. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  take  in,  provide,  or  procure  sup- 

"  They  stock  heavily  and  expensively  for  the  festive  sea-" 
son,  and  the  weather  being  close  and  wet,  the  meat  keeps 
badly." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

U*  To  stock  up :  To  root  or  dig  up ;  to  extirpate. 

"The  wild  boar  not  only  spoils  her  branches,  but  stocks 
tip  her  roots." — Decay  of  Piety. 

stock-ade',  *stoc-cade  ,  s.  [From  Eng.  stock  (1), 
An  iuclosure  or  pen  made 


at  one  passage  along  the  ways.  The  stock-gang 
makes  stock-lumber,  or  regular  market-lumber,  as 
distinguished  from  dimension-lumber,  which  is 
eawu  to  a  specific  size. 

stock  gillyflower,  s.    [STOCK,  A.  II.  2.] 

If  Stock  here  means  the  trunk  of  a  tree  or  the 

woody  stem  of  a  shrub,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 

Oove  Gillyflower.    (Prior.) 

*stock-gold.  «.    Gold  hoarded  or  accumulated, 

stock-hole,  s. 

Puddling :  The  ojjening  through  which  the  crude 
metal,  or  stock, Ms  inserted.  It  is  closed  by  a  door 
which  is  counterweighted  or  raised  by  a  lever. 

stock-jobber,  8.  One  who  deals  in  stocks  and 
shares ;  one  who  speculates  in  stocks,  &c. ,  for  profit. 

"A  succession  of  rumors,  which  sprang  .  .  .  from  the 
avidity  of  stock-jobbers." — Maoaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xri. 

stock-Jobbing,  'stock-Jobbery,  s.  The  act  or 
business  of  dealing  in  stocks  and  shares;  the  busi- 
ness or  profession  of  a  stock-jobber. 

stock-list,  «.  A  list  published  daily  or  periodi- 
cally in  connection  with  a  stock-exchange,  enumer- 
ating the  leading  stocks  dealt  in,  the  actual  trans- 
actions, and  the  prices  current. 

stock- lock,  s.  A.  lock  adapted  to  be  placed  on 
an  outer  door.  It  is  inclosed  in  an  outer  wooden 
-case,  and  is  opened  and  locked  from  tho  outside  by 
the  key,  and  bolted  only  inside. 

"There  are  locks  for  several  purposes;  as  street-door 
locks,  called  stock-locks;  chamber-door  locks,  called 
spring-locks;  and  cupboard-locks." — Moxon:  Mechanical 
Exercises. 

stock-man,  s.    One  having  the  charge  of  stock ; 
a  herdsman.    (Austr.) 
stock-market,  s. 

1.  A  mart  where  stocks  and  shares  are  sold;  a 
.stock -exchange. 

2.  A  cattle-market. 
stock-morel,  8. 

Hot . :  Helvetia  esculenta. 

stock-nut,  8. 

Bot. :  Corylus  avellana. 

Stock-pot,  8. 

Cook. :  A  pot  in  which  stock  for  soups  or  gravies 
is  boiled.  [STOCK,  s.,  A.  1. 15.  ] 

Stock-pump,  s.  An  arrangement  in  which  the 
•weight  of  the  animals  coming  to  drink  is  made  to 
work  the  pump.  (Amer.) 

'stock-punished,  a.  Punished  by  being  set  in 
the  stocks. 

•       "Whipped  from  tithing  to  tithing,  and  stock-punished." 
— Shakesp.:  Lear,  lii.  4. 

stock-purse,  s. 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  common  purse. 

2.  Mil. :  Savings  made  in  the  outlay  of  a  corps, 
and  applied  to  regimental  purposes. 

Stock-range,  8.  A  range  or  pasture  for  cattle, 
sheep,  &c. 

"The  hill  country  is  all  open  as  a  stock-range." — Cent- 
ury Magazine,  Aug.,  1882,  p.  oil. 

stock-shave,  s.  A  form  of  shave  used  by  block- 
makers. 

stock-Shears,  a.  pi.  Shears  used  in  shearing 
•cloth. 

*stock-8leeve,  s.    A  truncated  or  half-sleeve. 

stock-station,  s.  A  station  or  district  where 
stock  is  raised.  (Austr.) 

stock-still,  a.  Still  as  a  fixed  post;  perfectly 
•still ;  motionless. 

"Our  preachers  stand  stock-still  in  the  pulpit,  and  will 
not  so  much  as  move  a  finger  to  set  off  the  best  sermon." 
— Addison. 


stock-yard,  s.    An  inclosure  for  cattle  on  the  1.  Civil  hut/in.:  A  row  of  piles,  or  a  series  or  rows 

way  to  or  at  market.  with  brushwood  in  the  intervals,  driven  into  a  sea 

II  With  the  development  of  the  Central  and  Western  or  river  shore,  to  prevent  the  erosion  of  tho  banks. 

States  of  the  Union  there  arose  a  necessity  for  cen-  2.  Fort.  :  Stout  timbers  planted  in  the  ground  so 


. 

tral  markets  for  the  disposition  and  distribution  of    as  to  touch  each  other,  and  loop-holed  for  musketry. 
the  enormous  live  stock  production  of  heso  regions.    In  its  most 


. 

To  meet  such  a  demand  there  were  established  at  effective  form 

convenient  points,  at  the  convergence  of  the  great  it    is  eight  or 

lines  of  railway,  immense  stock-yards.    Bythisterm  nine  feet  high, 


buildings  and  conveniences  necessary  for  the  ship- 
ping,  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  of  the  animals  there 
collected,  either  "on  the  hoof,"  or  in  the  various 
forms  in  which  their  slaughtered  carcasses  are 
known  to  commerce.  During  the  earlier  years  of 
this  particular  branch  of  domestic  enterprise  the 
centers  of  the  business  were  unsettled,  and  we  find 


banquette  iu 
the  rear.  As 
appears  from 
JUtons  History 
(and  from  the 
still  surviving 
f 


customs  <>. 
savage  races), 
the  driving  or 
timberintothe 
ground  was  an 
early  form  of 
fortification. 

preternatural  growth  of  Cliicago,  not  many  years    The    illustra- 
elapsed  before  that  city  had  outstripped  all  com-    tion  shows  a 


various  cities  throughout  the  great,  cattle-raising 
regions  disputing  for  supremacy  in  the  amount  of 
business  done.  Great  stock-yards  were  established, 
and  still  exist,  in  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  East 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, Chicago,  and  otherwestern, 
central,  and  northwestern  points.  Owing  to  the 


Stockade. 
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petitors  and  at  the  present  time  she  is  (and  must 
be,  for  many  years,  if  not  for  all  time)  the  greatest 
stock-yard  center  on  earth.  Besides  the  groat 
establishments  of  tlieWestaud  North  west  there  are 
like  institutions  of  minor  importance  distributed 
throughout  other  portions  of  the  Union.  As  Chi- 
cago is  the  leading  stock-yard  center,  brief  out- 
line is  given  of  the  establishment  there  maintained : 
The  Union  Stock-yards  Market  at  Chicago  is,  be- 
yond loubt,  the  most  thoroughly  reliable  market 
for  *"he  stock-raiser  and  the  shipper  of  live  stock  in 
the  world.  To  establish  this  market,  with  allot  its 
unequaled  facilities,  cost  millions  of  dollars,  and, 
as  a  result  of  this  great  expenditure,  no  other  place 
affords  the  accommodations  which  can  be  had  at 
thispoint.  One  yardage  charge,  coverinethe  entire 
time  stock  remains  on  sale,  and  the  Charge  for  feed 
made  against  the  stock  by  this  company,  are  all  the 
charges  which  are  made.  From  these  sources  comes 
the  revenue  "equired  to  cover  all  expenses  pertaining 
to  the  Stock-yards— such  as  construction,  repairs, 
cost  of  hay,  corn,  oats,  weighing  of  live  stock,  lake- 
water  system,  taxes,  fuel,  gas,  electric  lights,  tools, 
lost  stock,  yard  cleaning,  labor  of  1,000  employes  ; 
current  expenses,  such  as  attorney's  fees,  insurance, 
books,  stationery,  printing,  salaries  of  officers, 
agents  and  clerical  force,  and  of  the  police  and  fire 
depatments;  interest  on  bonds  and  capital  invested, 
all  of  which  expenditures  are  incurred  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  market,  and  accrue  to  the 
direct  benefit  of  its  patrons  and  the  shippers  of  live 
stock.  A  regular  cash  deposit  fund  of  $300,000  is 
also  furnished  to  the  National  Live  Stock  Bank  of 
the  Union  Stock-yards,  to  insure  the  payment  of 
live  stock  shippers'  freight  expense  bills.  To  this 
establishment  are  shipped  every  year  more  than 
200,000  carloads  of  animals  for  slaughter  and  sale, 
and  the  total  numbers  of  the  cattle  thus  brought 
together  will  average  from  10,000,000  to  15,000,000 
bead.  [ABATTOIR.] 
*st8ck(2),8.  [STOCCADE.] 

1.  A  thrust  with  a  rapier. 

"  To  see  thee  pass  thy  puncto,  thy  stock,  thy  reverse."— 
Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  S. 

2.  A  long  rapier. 

stock,  v.  t.  &  i.    [STOCK  (1), «.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lay  up  in  store ;  to  accumulate  or  put  by 
for  future  use. 

2.  To  supply,  provide,  or  furnish  with  stock ;  to 
fill,  to  supply. 

"  Did  he  make  a  bad  world,  and  stock  it  with  bad  inhab- 
itants?"— Gilpin:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  13. 
*j.  To  put  into  tho  stocks. 
"Who  etock'd  my  servant?" — Shakesp,;  Lear,  ii.  4. 


nun  s  nows  a 

native  stockade  at  Donoobow,  in  Burmah.  It  was 
composed  of  solid  teak  beams  (c),  from  fifteen  to 
seventeen  feet  high.  Behind  this  wooden  wall,  the 
old  brick  ramparts  (A)  of  the  place  rose  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  connected  with  the  front  defenses 
by  means  of  cross  beams  (B).  which  afforded  a  firm 
and  elevated  footing  to  the  defenders.  A  ditch  (D) 
of  considerable  magnitude  surrounded  the  defenses, 
the  passage  of  which  was  rendered  more  difficult 
by  spikes,  nails,  bolts,  and  other  contrivance?. 
Outside  the  ditch  were  several  rows  of  strong  rail- 
ing (E)  ,  and  in  front  of  all  an  abattis  (F)  ,  thirty  yards 
broad,  reaching  down  to  the  river  Irrawaddy  (o). 

stock-ade', v.  t.  [STOCKADE,  s]  To  surround, 
fortify,  or  protect  with  a  stockade. 

"The  dacoits  are  reported  to  be  strongly  stockaded  at 
Montshobo."—  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Stock  -er,  s.     [Eng.  stock,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  stocks. 

2.  One  engaged  in  making  stock-locks. 
stocker's  saw,  s.    A  small  saw,  specifically  con- 
structed for  tho  use  of  the  armorer  or  guu-stocker. 

Stock  -h61d-gr,  s.  [Eng.  stock,  s.,  and  holder.] 
One  who  is  the  holder  or  proprietor  of  stock  in  the 
public  funds,  or  in  the  funds  of  a  bank  or  other 
public  company. 

stock-I-net',  s.    [STOCKING.] 

Fabric:  An  elastic  material  used  for  dresses,  jack- 
ets, &c. 

"The  tall  gentleman  in  the  stockinet  pantaloons." — Th. 
Hook:  The  Sutherland*. 

Stock  -Iftg,  s.  [From  stock  (1),  s.,  in  tho  sense  of 
stump  or  trunk.  The  clothing  of  the  legs  and  lower 
part  of  the  body  formerly  consisted  of  a  singlo  gar- 
ment, called  hose,  in  French  chausses.  It  was  after- 
ward cut  in  two  at  tho  knees,  leaving  two  pieces  of 
dress,  viz.,  knee-breeches,  or,  as  they  were  then 
called,  upper-stocks,  ur  in  French  haut  de  chausses, 
and  the  nether-stocks  l  or  stockings,  in  French  bus  de 
chausses,  and  then  simply  has.  In  these  terms  the 
element  stock  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of 
stump  or  trunk,  the  part  of  the  body  left  when  the 
limbs  are  cut  off.  In  the  same  way  Go.r.sfrumpf=^ 
a  stocking,  properly  signifies  a  stump.  (  Wedgwood.)] 

1.  A  close-fitting  knit  or  woven  covering  for  the 
foot  and  leg.    They  are  made  of  wool,  cotton,  or 
silk. 

"The  first  person  that  wore  stockings  in  England  is  said 
to  have  been  Queen  Elizabeth.  She  received  them  as  a 
present  from  the  Spanish  ambassador."—  Smith:  Wealth 
of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  An  elastic  bandage  used  as  a  support,  and  '.o 
remedy  varicose  veins,  injuries  to  tho  tendons,  Ac., 
occurring  in  the  human  leg.    A  coarser  andstronge* 
kind  is  used  in  veterinary  surgery. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wSt,     here,     camel,    h8r,    th§re;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
•or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     wh6,     u&n;     mate,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     te,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


stocking-frame 
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stole 


=  the  bishop's  place  or  seat;  (2)  a  stock,  a  stick,  a 


stocking-loom,  subst. 

FRAME  (q.  V.). 


The  same  as  STOCKING-    mals,  ho  has  reason  and  intelligence  like  the  gods, 
and  that  all  his  other  faculties  should   bo  brought 


Kubert  de  Brunne,  p.  121. 

*nm.^-  >.<!•••/•  «"—  — .--  —  — ---  stoke  (21   vt.&i*    [Formed  from  stoker  (q.  v.)-l 

Docking-weaver,  8.    One  engaged  it    weaving    ™tf$£*%£*  [^ll^ctu^lexistenco wasto  to       A.  Trans.':  To  poke,  stir  up,  supply  a  fire  with 

^OCk^g.,,      [STOCK^ 

or  as  with  stockings ;  to  inclose  m  stockings.  and       ing  of  tho  intoliect  wpro  aione  worthy  to    (Eng.) 


stock 


"The  yard  dotted  with  shaven  polls,  and  the  foot-ropes  OCCUpy  man,  allied  to  the  gods  by  the  possession 

embel lished  with  several  varieties  of  stockinged  legs.  —  of  reason.  it  therefore  became  the  duty  of  man  to 

London  Daily  Telegraph.  subdue  his  passions  and  senses,  so  that  he  might  be 

stock -Ing-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  stocking;  -PI-.]    One  who  free  and  virtuous. 


. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  act  as  a  stoker.    (Eng.) 
stoke-liole,  s. 


.     .    . 
not  wince?    So  much  of  heroism  is  displayed  by  a  stone. 


2.air.  -cuttle  in  a  steamer's  deck  for  the 


"He  fired  off  his  stockless  gun  and   brandished    his 
sword  dreadfully."—  St.  James's  Gazette,  Jan.  14,  1886. 
StOCkS,  8.  pi.     [STOCK  (!),«.] 


B.  -4»  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Stoics  or  their  teach- 


[Dut.sfofcer=a kindler 
=ta  make  or  kindle  a 
v.).l 

to  a  furnace  or  largt 

,  to  feed  and  tend  the 

furnace  of  a  locomotive  or  marine  engine.    (&ng.) 
2.  A  poker.     (Eng.) 


ing  stok  -In,  St6k  -en,  8.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps, 

j   ,  "  The  Stoic  sect  was  founded  by  Zeno."— Carter:  Epic-    from  Stoke,  in  Herefordshire.]    A  kind  of  apple. 

I.  Ord.  La«9. :  An  apparatus  formerly  _used_for    Mus     (Intro(L) 


.  . 

the  pu  uish  ment  of  petty  offenders,  such  as  vagrants, 
trespassers,  and  the  like.  It  consisted  of  a  frame 
of  timber,  with  holes,  in  which  the  ankles,  and 
sometimes  the  ankles  and  wrists,  of  the  offenders 
were  confined. 

"Fetch  forth  the  stocks: 

\s  I  have  life  and  honor,  there  shall  he  sit  till  noon." 
Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  2. 


2.  Apathetic,  stoical. 
*'  Full  many  a  stoic  eye  and  aspect  stern 
Mask  hearts  where  grief  hath  little  left  to  learn. 

Byron:  Corsair,  iii.  21. 


StO  -la,  i.  [Latin,  from  Gr. 
sto(e=equipment,  a  robe,  a  stole  ; 
stello=to  equip.] 

Roman  Antig.:  A  loose  gar- 
ment worn  by  Koman  matrons 
over  the  tunic.  To  the  bottom 


StO  '-Ic-al,  <*•    [Eng.  stoic ;  -a!.]  —  _-    - 

1  cn^  °f  °r  Pertalnin"  to  th<)  St°iOS  °r  thelr     ^ed^ae^WE 

•OtlC  111  IlK-  .,,     nnnnnn  I       +hn      on  H*JQ 


The    l°nS  sleeves,  and  was  fastened 
over  the  shoulder  by  a  fibula. 


l.l't     llllly      SUpPvJt    UW«     VJ     Uuud.w  f     v—v    v._ « 

struts  and  chocks.    In  launching,  the  shores  are  sto'-lc-al-ness,  s.    [Eng.  stoical;  -ness.] 

removed,  so  that  the  vessel  rests  altogether  in  the  quality  or  state  of  being  stoical ;  stoicism. 

cradle ;  the  ways  are  greased  or  soaped ;  the  struts  Bt6i-chl-5l -&-£$    s.    [Gr.  stoichos  =  a.  row;  suff.       stole,  pret.  of  v.    L&TEAL.J 

are  knocked  away ;  the  chocks knockad out,  and  the  B™»  ,c                                                                                     stole  (l),s.  [A.  S.,  from  Lat.8*o;o=a  stola  (q.  v.).} 

ship  slides  down  the  ways  into  thowater,  where  the  Sjjaca;  The    doctrine     of    elements,     whether       «j    A  garment,  resembling  the   Roman  ntola :   a 

cradle  becomes  detached  and  floats  away.  material  or  mental.                                                            loose  robe  or  garment  worn  by  ladies,  and  reaching- 

-I,0!1  _i™  «P°">  :'*?  «'S±:.»i",, P™Paratl0n  '   m  "Such   also  was  the  stoichiologv  connected  with  this     to  tbe  ankles  or  heels. 


course  of  preparation  or  manufacture.  reduotion"[of  the  Ideas  to  numbers],  or  the  doctrine  of 

"Mr  Dryden  has  something  of  this  nature  upon  the    the  singular  or  limiting  element,  of  the  undetermined 
•    •    ••     -'-•••    -    „,__,_  <_  in  element  determinate  by  the  former,   and  of  the  third 

element  resulting  from  the  mixture  of  the  first  two — the 
three  constituting  the  elements  of   all   that  exists."— 
Uebervmg:  Hist.  Pliiloa.  (Eng.  ed.),  i.  111. 
st61-chI-6-mef-rIc-al,a.  [Eng.stoichiometrti/) ; 


stocks."— T.  Browne:  Works,  Iv.  42. 
Stock'-?,  a.    [Eng.  s<ocfc(l),s.  ;•!/.] 

1.  Stout  of  person ;  rather  thick  than  tall  or  cor- 
pulent. 

2.  Thick,  stout,  stumpy. 

"The  canes  are  very  stocky  and  strong."— Scribner's 
Magazine,  March,  1880,  p.  762. 

3.  Headstrong.    (Prov.) 

BtCe-Chl-Ol'-O-gyS  8.      [STOICHIOLOGY.]  ,_     _ 

Btoe-cIiI-6-met'-rI-cal,  «•  [STOICHIOMETRICAL.]    calculations.    (Watts.) 


The  solemn  feast  of  Ceres  now 

was  near, 
When    long   white    linen  stoles 

the  matrons  wear." 
Dryden:  Cinyras  and  Myrrha,  '239. 

*2.  A  dress  or   robe  worn  by 
men. 

And  the  fadir  seide  to  his  ser- 


-ical.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  stoichiometry. 

St6VcnI-Sm  -e-try1,  s.     [Gr.  stoichos=B.  row,  and    ugnitii,  swithe"  brynge  ye  forth  the 

id    clothe  ye    hym." — 
xv. 

„.  ,, .w  band  of   silk   or 

..tuff,  sometimes   enriched  with 
embroidery  and  jewels,  worn  on 


metron^SL  measure.]  .     first  stole:  and 

Chem.:  The  law  of  chemical  combination  in  dor-     Wycliffe:  Lukei 
inite  proportions,  and  its  application  to  chemical       3   ^  narrow 


,  s.    [Eng.  stoic;  -ism.] 


Stole. 


stce-chl-om'-e-try',  s.    [STOICHIOMETRY.  J 


p 

1880),  i.  364. 
2.  The  quality  or  state 


fl.  A  surplice,  a  cotta. 

"Six  little  singing-boys — dear  little  souls! 
In  nice  clean  faces,  and  nice  white  stoles." 

Barham:  Ing,  Leg.;  Jackdaw  of  Kheims. 
5.  A  band  of  trimming    for  ladies'  dresses   and 
mantles. 

"Between  the  lines  of  passementerie  in  front  is  a  wide- 

[Eng.  stoic;  -ity.]     Stoicalness,    stole  of  blue  fox,  grebe,   or  chinchilla."—  London  Daily 

Hews. 


of  a  cargo  of  Phoenician  purple  which  hewastak-  .ovt/ 

ing  to  Athens,  he  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  stoicism! 

Cynics,  and    became   for   awhile   the   disciple   of  "Leave  this  ttnicity  alone,  till  thou  makest  sermons ,''—       »6.  A  dress. 

Crates.    But  ho  disliked  the  gross  manner  of  the  senJonson:  Silent  Woman, i.  1.                                                          ,     "\v 

Cynics,  and  chose  Stilpo  of  Megara  [MEGAEic  1  for  „      -tolt  _gr    „    L    [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf    Sw. 

hia    no"*-    i"°*-'*"''t"»"    thpn.    still    unsatisfied,    he      .•™*"i  Puu^u  ,c*»  ^'  J'^.^_  » i ^   *v;m_  i    rr« 

turned 

After  twenty  y 

teachi 


a  covering. 

When  mild  morn  in  saffron  stole 
First  issues  from  her  eastern  goal." 

Warton.  Ode  on  Approach  of  Summer. 
IT  Groom  of  the  Stole :  The  first  lord  of  the  bed- 
chamber in  the  household  of  English  sovereigns. 
His  title  is  derived  from  the  long  robe  (stola)  worn, 
by  the  sovereign  on  state  occasions.    (Brande.) 
stoke    stock   pref.  <£  suff.    [See  dot.]    Used  in        "Groom  of  the  stole    ...    is  a  great  officer  of  the 

SSSSfe^P*"™5""8 

boll     bo?;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,    cell,    chorus,     chin,    bench;    go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  -  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     tion,     -sion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus. 


at  Athens,  wenc  . 

Though  it  had  its  origin  in  Greece,  the  Stoical  phi- 
losophy was  Roman  in  spirit;  and,  after  giving  way 


-ble,       lie, 


stole-fees 

•stole-fees,  a.  pi.    [SURPLICE-FEES.] 
stole  (;!),«.    [STOLON.] 

stoled,  a.    [Eng.  stol(e),  a. ;  -ed.]  Wearing  a  stole 
or  long  robe ;  robed. 

"Prophets  brightly  stoled 
In  shining  lawn."        G.  Fletcher.-  Christ's  Victory. 

stol  -en,  pa.par.oTa.    [STEAL.! 
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(3)  Courage. 

"  He  who  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight 
Let  him  depart." — Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  8. 

(4)  Violence  of  temper ;  anger,  resentment. 

"  The  winds  grow  high;  so  do  your  stomachs,  lords." 
Shakeap.:  Henry  VI.,  1't.  II.,  ii.  1. 

(5)  Sullenness,_re8cntment.  stubbornness,  willful 


stomachic 

tract  with  functions  analogous  to  those  of  the 
stomach  of  Vertebrates ;  in  the  lower  there  may 
(Hydra)  or  may  not.  (Amoeba)  bo  a  gastric  cavity  in 
which  food  is  ingested  and  absorbed.  In  the  latter 
case  the  living  protoplasm  closes  <  iver  its  pi 
after  a  time  by  a  reversing  process,  the  indiu'i-.-!  il:ln 
remains  are  ejected.  To  these  tracts  or  cavities, 
the  name  stomach  is  often  applied.  [DIGESTION, 

2.  Pathol.:  The  human  stomach  is  subject  to 
ulcoration,  cancer,  cadaveric  softening,  perforation, 
catarrh,  &c. ;  besides  which,  chiefly  through  errors 
in  food,  and  want  of  exercise  on  the  part  of  the 
Individual,  it  may  fail  in  its  proper  function  of 
digestion.  [INDIGESTION.] 

•stomach-animals,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  Oken's  name  for  the  Infusoria. 

stomach-piece,  s. 

Hhiiil.uiia.:  A  compass-timber  fayed  to  the  stem 
and  keel ;  an  apron. 

stomach-pump, ». 

^ness...  [En,. 0,d;._,  stolidity.  ^^ig«^&gnS  ^SaSHSSErsS^S 

-id  a  forcing 


St5  lid  -l-tf,  s.  [Fr.  stolidite,  from  Lat :  tolidita- 
tem,  accusative  of  stoliditas,  from  s<oh'du«=stolid 
(q.v.).l  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stolid ;  dullness 
of  intellect ;  stupidity,  impassiveness. 

"  These  are  the  fools  in  the  teit,  indocile,  untractable 
fools,  whose  stolidity  can  baffle  all  arguments."— Bentley: 
Sermons,  tier.  i. 


Shukesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Compar.  Anat.:  A  membranous  sac,  formed  by 
a  dilatation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  which  food 
is  received  and  subjected  to  the  processes  of  diges- 
tion among  the  Vertebra.  The  human  stomach  is 
an  elongated,  curved  pouch,  from  ten  to  twelve 
inches  long,  and'four  or  five  inches  in  diameter  at 


1.  Bot. :  A  shoot  which  proceeds  from  a  stem  above 
the  ground,  and  then  descends  into  it  and  takes 
root,  as  in  Aster  junceus.    It  is  akin  to  a  sucker, 
which,  however,  leaves  the  stem  beneath  and  not 
above  the  ground. 

2.  Zool.:  The  name  given  to  (1)  any  connecting 
process  of  protoplasm  in  the  multilocularForamin- 
i  fera ;  (2)  to  the  prolongation  of  the  common  tnnic, 
forming  a  vascular  canal,  in  the  Social  Ascidians; 
«nd  (3)  to  any  of  the  processes  sent  out  by  the  cosn- 
osarc  in  some  of  the  Actinozoa. 

sto-l6n-If  '-Sr-ous,  a.  [Lat.  stolo  (genit.  stolonis'j 
=  a  branch,  and  fero=to  bear.] 

Bot . :  Producing  or  putting  forth  stolons.  Some- 
times used  more  loosely  for  producing  or  putting 
forth  suckers.  [STOLON.] 

stSl  -pen-He,  s.    [After  Stolpen,  Saxony,  where 
it  occurs  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'} 
Min, ;  A  clay  found  in  the  basalt  of  Stolpen. 

St5lz-Ite,  (zastz),  s.  [After  Dr.  Stolz,  of  Top- 
litz;  suff.  -ite  (Min.);  Ger.  scheelbleispath,  scheel- 
bleierz,  wolframbleierz,  stolzit.] 

Min.:  A  tetragonal  mineral  occurring  mostly  in 
octahedral  forms.  Hardness,  2'7-3;  specific  grav- 
ity, 7'87-8'13;  luster,  sub-adamantine;  color, gray, 
brown,  red.  Composition  :  Tungstic  acid,  51'0 ; oxide 
of  lead,  49-0=  100,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  formula, 
PbO,\V  O3.  Found  with  molybdato  of  lead,  at  Blei- 
berg,  Carinthia,  and  a  few  other  places. 

sto  ma  (pi.  sto'-ma-ta),  sto -mate,  *sto-ma- 
ti-um  (pi.  sto  ma  -ti-a)  (ti  as  shl), s.  [Gr.  stoma 
(genit.  sfomaros)  =  a  mouth.] 

1.  Anat.  (pi.,  generally  of  the  form    stomata): 
•Openings  in  the    lymphatic  vessels  in  man ;    lym- 
phatic orifices.    Similar  orifices  have  been  foundin 
the  omontum  of  the  lower  mammals.    Used  also  of 
the  spiracles  or  breathing  holes  along  the  sides  of 

(insects. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  Thoopening  through  which  dehiscence  takes 


3cr  extremity  is  called  the  cardiac, 
great,  or  splenic  extremity  ;  the  right  and  smaller, 
is  known  as  the  pyloric,  from  its  proximity  to  the 
pylorus  (q.  v.) .  The  food  enters  the  stomach  through 
the  oesophagus  by  the  cardia  or  cardiac  orifice, 
and,  after  having  been  acted  on  by  the  gastric 
juice,  is  passed  on  in  a  semi-fluid  or  pulpy  state 
through  the  pylorus  into  the  small  intestines.  The 
stomach  has  four  coats,  named  from  without 
inwards:  (1)  the  serous,  (2)  the  muscular,  (3)  the 
areola  or  sub-mucous,  and  (4)  the  mucous  coat. 
The  last  is  a  smooth,  soft,  rather  thick  and  pulpy 
membrane,  generally  reddish  in  color  from  the 
blood  in  its  capillary  vessels ;  often  ash-gray  in  old 
age.  After  death  it  becomes  a  dirty  brown,  and  in 
acute  inflammation,  or  from  the  action  of  strong 
acrid  poisons,  it  becomes  of  a  bright  red,  either 
continuously  orin  patches.  Corrosive  poisons  also 
affect  its  coloration.  The  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  beset  with  secreting  glands.  The 
stomach  is  supplied  with  blood  from  the  cceliac 
artery,  which  gives  off  arterial  branches  that  ram- 
ify freely,  and  the  veins  return  the  residual  blood 
into  the  splenic  and  superior  mosenteric  veins,  and 
directly  into  the  portal  vein.  The  lymphatics  of  the 
stomach  are  very  numerous,  and  arise  in  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  nerves  are  large,  and  consist  of  the 
terminal  branches  of  the  two  pneumogastric  nerves 
belonging  to  the  corebro-spinal  system,  and  of  off- 
sets from  the  sympathetic  system  derived  from  the 
solar  plexus.  Their  ending  has  not  been  traced. 
Owing  to  recent  improvements  in  electrical  appara- 
tus, the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  human 
stomach  in  life  is  becoming  much  better  known. 
Medical  electricians  have  recently  devised  a  plan 
by  which  the  interior  of  the  human  stomach  may 
be  illuminated  for  examination.  The  patient  is 
laid  upon  the  operating  table 
and  a  slender  tube,  carrying  o 

a  glass  bead  upon  its  end,  is 
introduced  into  the  stomach. 
A  small  light  inside  the  bead  is 


as  to    ontate  » 

aS        J    COUbllLUlO    a 


of  a  plant 

._  .Aspiration.  They  appear 

like  an  oval  space,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  slit 
that  opens  or  closes  according  to  circumstances, 
and  lies  above  a  cavity  in  the  subjacent  tissue.  In 
some  plants,  including  those  with  floating  leaves, 
stomata  are  on  the  under,  in  others  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves ;  in  leaves  standing  at  right 
angles  to  the  earth  both  sides  have  stomata.  In 
succulent  plants  the  stomata  are  few. 

8to  mac  -a-96,  «  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  »tomakake= 
scurvy  of  the  gums.] 

Pathol.:  (1)  An  erosion  of  the  (rums,  with  spon- 
taneous hemorrhage,  fetid  breath,  &c.,  symptom- 
atic of  scurvy  ;  (2)  scurvy  (q.  v.). 

st&m  -ach,  *stim  -ack,  *stom-acke,  *stom-ak, 
*stom  ake.  s.  [Fr.estomac  (O.  Yr.estomach'),  from 
Lat.  stomachum,  accus.  of  stomachus=  the  gullet, 
the  stomach,  from  Gr.  stomachos=n  mouth,  an 
•opening,  the  gullet,  the  stomach,  from  «(omo=a 
mouth  ;  Sp.  &  Por£.  sfomaco.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 


(21  The  ostiolum  of  certain  fungals.  interior    of    thn    storn^h    i 

(3J  (PI.):  Passages  through  the  cuticle  of  a  plant  l$fa  ]y  lifted  and  auTtsnarta 

for  the  maintenance  of  respiration.    They  appear  £re   br< mght iu"o  view  bv    I 

lilra  an  nvnl  •noMM    inth/i  ,.....,,.,.    .  .»•    ,.  I, ;..  I.    :~    „    -1:1.  •"*»    wwMO«  u    MIWJ    vii^w    oy     a 


small  movable  mirror  at  the 
end  of  the  tube.    In  the  lower 
mammals  three  forms  of  stom-  e 
ach  have  been  distinguished : 
(1)    Simple,    consisting   of    a 
single  cavity,  as  in  man  ;  (2) 
Complex,  in  which  there  are 
two    or    more   compartments     Typical  Mamma- 
communicating  with     each        lian  Stomach, 
other,  as  in  the  kangaroo,  the  nnj"s/i  h  fst 

porcupine,  and  the  squirrel ;  aci?"  Small  int™ 
and  (3)  Compound,  in  which  tine'.  ;  Large  intesl 
the  stomach  is  separated  into  tine;  c  Ccecum;  r 
a  reservoir  and  a  digestive  por-  Rectum, 
tion.  [RUMINATION.]  The 
family  Came/idee  have  a  stomach  divided  into  two 
compartments  by  a  muscular  band— one  of  the 
points  of  difference  between  them  and  the  other 
ruminants.  The  lining  of  the  second  stomach,  or 
honeycomb  bag,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  first  stom- 
ach, or  paunch,  is  provided  with  a  great  number  of 
cells  in  which  water  is  stored  up  and  long  retained 
for  use  in  timoof  drought  and  of  long  journeys  over 


•stomach-qualmed,  a.    Sick  at  heart. 

"Or .« tftmach-qtinlmed  at  land,  a  dram  of  this 
Will  drive  awuy  distemper." 

Shakesp.:  Cumbrline,  Hi.  4. 

Stomach-Staggers,  KUhst.  A  disease  in  horses, 
depending  on  a  paralytic  affection  of  the  stomach. 
In  this  disease  the  animal  dozes  in  the  stable,  and 
rests  his  head  in  the  manger;  he  then  wakes  HP  ami 
falls  to  eating,  which  ho  continues  to  do  till  I  lie 
stomach  swells  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  the  ani- 
mal at  last  dies  of  apoplexy  or  his  stomach  bursts. 

•stomach-timber,  s.    Food. 

st6m  -ach,  'stbm'-ack,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Latin  stom- 
achor=to  bo  or  become  indignant.  [STOMACH,  s  ] 

A.  Transitive: 

•1.  To  resent;  to  remember  with  anger  and  re- 
sentment. 

"Believe  not  all;  or,  if  you  must  believe, 
Stomach  not  all." 

Sfiakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  4. 
2.  To  boar  without  resenting  or  opposing ;  to  put 
up  with  ;  to  brook. 

"English  theatrical  audiences,  who  will  not  clnniach 
the  uncompromising  realism  with  which  cotemporary 
French  dramatists  set  forth  the  workings  of  the  deadlier 
sins." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*3.  To  encourage. 

"  When  He  had  stomached  them  by  the  Holy  Ghost  "— 
Bale:  Select  Works,  p.  813. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  be  angry ;  to  show  resentment, 
"'Tis  not  a  time  for  private  stomaching." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

*st6m  -ach-al,  a.  [Fr.  stomacal.']  Stomachic, 
cordial. 

*st&m -ached,  a.  [Eng.  stomach;  -ed.~]  Filled 
with  resentment.  (Chiefly  in  composition.) 

Bt&m  -ach-er,  s.    [  Eng.  stomach ;  -er.] 

•1.  One  who  stomachs. 

2.  An  ornamental  covering  for  the  breast,  form- 
ing part  of  a  lady's  dress. 

"These  bodices  are  of  peculiar  cut,  with  a  sort  of  full 
stomacher,  always  of  a  different  cotton  to  the  bodice."— 
Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

*st6m  -ach  f  fti,  *st6m  -ach-f  ull,  n.  [English 
stomach;  •full.'}  Sullen,  stubborn,  perverse,  will- 
fully obstinate. 

"A  stomachfull  Esaw  knows  that  his  pood  father  cannot 
but  be  displeased  with  his  Pagan  matches."— Bp  Hall- 
Bemaines,  p.  138. 

•stftm  -ach-f  til  If ,  adv.  [Eng.  stomachful ;  -ly.] 
In  a  stomachful.  obstinate,  or  perverse  manner; 
perversely,  angrily. 

•stirn -ach-f  til  ness,  subst.  [Eng.  stomachful; 
•ness.}  Stubbornness,  perversity,  obstinacy,  sullen- 
ness. 

"Pride,  Ktomaehfulness,  headiness — avail  but  little." — 
Granger:  On  Eccles.,  p.  248. 

Sto  mach  -Ic,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  stomach;  -«c.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  stomach. 

"Various   shades   of  stomachic  and  cerebral   discom- 


(1)  The  desire  for  food  caused  by  hunger-  aope-    caaal  [CROP,  GIZZARD,  PROVENTRICULCS],  and  in       2.  Strengthening  and  comfort..., 

tite.                                                                                        most    reptiles    the  simplicity   of  the   oesophagus  exciting  the  action  of  the  stomach  ;  cordial. 

••  What  is't  that  takes  f rom  thee  thy  stomach!"            ^""^H/0   -hK  sto,m!ich-    In  fishes,  two  forms  are  B.  Assubst.:  A  medicine  which  strengthens  the 

Shake,,,     Henraiv    I't <  i    ii  3        found,  the  siphonal  stomach  (q.  v.)  and  the  coecal.  stomach,  and  excites  its  action. 

in  which  the  upper  portion  gives  off  a  long  blind  H  There    are    stomachic    tonics   or   stomachics 

sac.  In  the  higher  Invertcbrata,  there  is  a  digestive  proper,  i.  e.,  medicines  which  act  directly  upon  the 


(2)  Inclination,  liking. 


if     *v'    *A>      •    aer;  W6>  wt-  hre>  camel-  h6r-  thSre:  plne>  plt-  8ire-  slr-  marine;  «6< 

wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     vnite.     cSr,     rule,     full;     try.     Syrian,      a,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu= 


SW. 


stomachical 

stomach,  improve  appetite,  and  aid  the  digestive 
function,  as  calumba.  gentian,  quassia,  hops, 
liuia,  cinchona  bark,  sulphate  ot  quinine,  salts 
of  iron.  ic. ;  stomachic  stimulants  or  carminatives, 
as  uingiT,  capsicum,  and  chillies,  mustard,  nutmeg, 
dill,  ti'imi'l,  &c.;  and  stomachic  sedatives,  as  dilute 
hydrocyanic  acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  bicarbonate  of  potash,  belladonna,  opium, 
&c.  (Oarrod.) 

*st6-mach  -Ic-al,  *sto-mach  -Ic-all,  a.  [Eng. 
stomachic;  -ai.]  Stomachic. 

"The  dropsie  and  the  defluxion  8tomachicall."—P.  Hol- 
land: Pliny,  bk.  XX.,  ch.  ivii. 

*st6m  -ach-Ing,  *st6m  -ack-Ing,  subst.  [Eng. 
stomach;  -/HI/.]  Resentment,  anger. 

"There  was  great  stomaching  betwixt  the  clergie  of  the 
two  provinces."  — ««liii»A«J.-  Chran.  uf  England:  llenru  I. 
(an.  1108). 

•st&m  -ach-less,  *stom-ack-lesse,  adj.    [Eng. 

stomach;  -less.] 
1.  Lit.:  Destitute  of  a  stomach;  having  no  stom- 

?./'/<;..•  Having  no  appetite;  without  any  appe- 
tite. 

"Why  else  is  thy  countenance  so  dejected,  thy  cheeks 
pale  and  watered  so  oft  with  thy  tears,  thy  sleeps  broken, 
thy  meals  stomacklessei"—Bp.  Hall:  Balm  of  (J  Head. 

*st6m  -ach-ous,  a.  [Eng.  stomach ;  -ous.  J  Sullen, 
obstinate,  stubborn. 

"But  with  stern  looks,  and  stornachous  disdain,    )( 
Gave  siirns  of  grudge  and  discontentment  vain. 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  II.  viii.  23. 

*Bt6m -ach-J,  a.  [Eng.  stomach ;  -tf.]  Obstinate, 
sullen,  stubborn. 
atom  -a-pod,  s.    [STOMAPODA.] 
Zoology:  Any  member  of  the  order  Stomapoda 
I  /q.  v.). 

tsto  map  -6-da,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  stoma=the  mouth, 
I  and  pous  (genit.  podos)  =  a  foot.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  An  order  of  Crustaceans,  legion  Podopn- 
thalmia.    The  gills  are  composed  of  plates  or  sim- 
ple filaments  attached  to  the  feet ;  carapace  shorter, 
i  and  body  narrower  and  less  compact  than  in  the 
Decapoda.    Under  it  are  ranged  Squilla  (the  type), 
sometimes  made  a  family  (SquillidH?),  Mysis  (with 
>  some  forms  of  Erichthys),  to  which  similar  distinc- 
tion is  sometimes  given   (Mysidffi),  and  an  anoma- 
lous group,  Diastylidee.  consisting  of  three  genera: 
i  Cuma.  Alauna,  and  Bodotria. 

I     2.  Palaeont. :  Pi/ijocephalus  huxleyt,  from  the  I  oal- 
!  measures,  probably  belongs  to  this  division.    True 
i  Squills'  and  Mysis-like  forms  occur  in  the  Jurassic, 
sto  map -6-dous,  adj.    [Eng.   stomapod;  -ous.] 
;  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Stomapoda. 
sto   ma-ta,  s.  pi.    [STOMA.] 
Bto -mate,  a.  &  s.    [STOMA.] 

A.  -4s  adjective: 
Bot.:  Having  stomata. 

B.  As  subst.:  [STOMA.] 

stom-a-tel  -la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Gr. 
istoma=SL  mouth,  an  aperture.] 

ZoOl.  «  Palceont. :    A  genus  of  Turbinidas,  with 
thirty-three    recent  species,    found    on    reefs  and 
!  under  stones  at  low  water   in  tropical  and  sub- 
t  tropical  regions.    Shell  ear-shaped,  regular,  spire 
i  small,   aperture  oblong,   very  large  and  oblique ; 
i  interior  pearly,  lip  thin  and  even,  operculum  circu- 
lar, horny,   and   multispiral.    They  commence  in 
the  Secondary.    (Nicholson.) 

Bto-ma  -ti-a  (ti  as  shl),  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
i  stoma  (q.  v.).] 

'  Zodl.  efc  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Haliotidro,  akin  to 
i  Haliotis,  but  with  a  prominent  spire,  and  a  furrow 
I  instead  of  perforations  on  the  shell.  Recent  spe- 
Icies  twelve,  found  under  stones  at  low  water,  from 
jJava,  the  Philippines,  Torres  Straits,  and  the 
:  Pacific ;  fossil  eighteen,  from  the  Lower  Silurian 
i  to  the  Chalk  of  North  America  and  Europe. 

Bto-mat'-lc,  8.  &  a.  fGr.  stomatikos=  pertaining 
to  the  mouth;  stomatike=a  medicine  for  diseases 
of  the  mouth.] 

A.  As  substantive:  A  medicine  for  diseases  of  the 
month. 

B.  As  adjective:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  stoma  or 
stomata. 

stom  a-tlf  '-er-oviB,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  sfomata,  and 
Lat./ero=to  bear.] 

Bot. :  Bearing  stomata. 

Stom-a-tl'-tls,  s.  [Gr.  stoma  (genit.  stomatos) ; 
snff .  -id's.] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  mouth,  a  disease 
commonly  occurring  in  young  children.  There  are 
three  forms  of  it:  Follicular  stomatitis,  affecting 
the  mucous  follicles  of  the  mouth;  ulcorative 
stomatitis,  attacking  the  gums,  and  gangrenous 
stomatitis,  cancrum  oris,  or  sloughing  phagedeena 
of  the  mouth,  affecting  the  tissues  of  the  cheek. 
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Bt5-ma  -ti-um  (ti  as  shl),  s.   [STOMA.] 

Stom-a-t6-,  prrf.  [Gr.  stoma  (irenit.  stomntos)  = 
a  mouth.]  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the 
month. 

*stom-a-to  -da,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  sfoma((o)-,  and  Gr. 
eidoit— form.] 

ZoOL :  An  old  order  of  Infusoria,  characterized  by 
the  possession  of  a  mouth. 

stom  -a-tode,  a.  &  s.    [STOMATODA.] 

A.  As  adj.:   Possessing  a  mouth;  belonging  to 
the  Stomatoda  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Stomatoda. 
stomatode-protozoa,  s.  pi. 

ZoOL:  The  Infusoria. 

St5m-a-t6-den -dr&n  (pi.  stom- a -t&- den  - 
dra),  s.  [Pref. stomato-,  and  Gr.  dendron  =  &  tree.] 

Zodl.  (pi.):  The  dendritic  branches  of  the  Rhizo- 
etomidie.  They  end  iu  minute  polypites,  which 
cover  them. 

St6m-a-t&  gas  -trie,  adj.  [Prof,  stomato-.  and 
Eng  nastric  (q.  v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mouth 
and  stomach.  Used  chiefly  of  the  system  of  nerves 
distributed  upon  the  stomach  and  the  intestinal 
canal.  (Owen.) 

6tom-a-t&-mor'-phOus,  a.  [Pref.  stomato-,  and 
Gr.  morpfte=form.] 

Bot. :  Mouth-shaped.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

stom-a  t&-plas  -tic,  adj.  [Pref.  siomafo-,  and 
Eng.  plastic  (q.  v.).] 

Surg. :  Applied  to  the  operation  of  forming  a 
mouth,  where  the  aperture  has  been  contracted 
from  any  cause.  (Dunglison.) 

stSm-a-t&r-rha  -gl-a,  s.  [Pref.  itomato-,  and 
Gr.  rheqnymi=to  break.] 

Pathol. :  Discharges  of  blood  from  the  mouth  and 
throat.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  a  formidable  disease. 

BtO-mat  -6  scope,  e.  [Pref.  stomato-,  and  Greek 
skopeo=to  observe.]  An  instrument  for  keeping  the 
mouth  open  for  purposes  of  inspection. 

Stom  -a-tOUS,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  stomate;  Eng.  adj. 
suff. -ous.]  Furnished  with  stomata. 

St5m-e-chl'-nus,  s.  [Gr.  stoma=a  month,  and 
Mod.  Lat;  ecftmtts  (q.  v.).l 

Palceont. :  A  group  of  Star-fishes,  family  Echin- 
idte,  occurring  in  the  Jurassic. 

BtO  -ml-as,  s.    [Gr.  «<onua8=hard-monthed.] 

Ichthy.  •  The  type-genus  of  Stomiatidse  (q.  v.), 
with  three  species.  Body  elongate,  compressed, 
covered  with  delicate  deciduous  scales ;  head  com- 
pressed, snout  very  short,  mouth-cleft  very  wide ; 
series  of  phosphorescent  dots  along  the  lower  side 
of  head,  body,  and  tail.  Specimens  have  been 
dredged  at  depths  varying  from  450  to  1,800  fathoms. 

Sto-ml-at'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.8«omias,  genit. 
stomiat(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Physostomi  (q.  v.) ;  deep-sea 
fishes  from  the  Atlantic,  characterized  chiefly  by 
their  formidable  array  of  teeth.  Skin  naked,  or 
covered  with  very  delicate  scales;  eggs  enclosed  in 
the  sacs  of  the  ovarium,  and  excluded  by  oviducts. 
Dr.  Gunther  enumerates  the  following  genera : 
Astronesthes,  with  two  dorsals,  the  posterior  adi- 
pose; Stomias,  Echiostoma,  Malacosteus,  and  Ba- 
thyophis,  in  which  the  rayed  dorsal  is  opposite  to 
the  anal  fin. 

Bto  -ml-um  (pi.  st5  -ml  a),  s.  [Gr.  *romion=a 
small  mouth,  dimin.  from  stoma=&  mouth. J 

Bot. :  The  same  as  STOMA,  2  (1),  (2). 

stom-OX -jfs,  s.    [Gr.  s(oma=a  mouth,  and  oxys 

~lEntom.  •  A  genus  of  Muscidsp.  Stomoxys  calci- 
trans  resembles  the  house-fly,  but  has  a  long,  sharp 
proboscis,  by  means  of  which  it  sucks  the  blood  of 
man  and  the  inferior  animals. 

stomp,  s.  &  v.    [STAMP.] 

*stond,  s.    [STAND.] 

1.  A  stop,  a  stand;  an  impediment  or  hindrance. 
"The  removing  of  the  stands  and  impediments  of  the 

mind,  doth  often  clear  the  passage,  and  current  to  a 
man's  fortune."— Bacon:  Letter  to  Sir  Henry  Saville. 

2.  A  stand,  a  post,  a  station. 
*3.  An  attack. 

"On  th'  other  side,  th'  assieged  castle's  ward 
Their  steadfast  stands  did  mightily  maintain 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  15. 

stone,  *ston,  »stoon,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  stdn;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  steen;  Icel.  steinn;  Dan.  &  Sw.  sten;  (rer. 
stein;  Goth,  stains;  Russ.  stiena=a.  wall;  Gr.  stia 
=  a  stone,  a  pebble.] 

A.  Ac  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(2)  The  material  obtained  from  rocks  or  stones ; 
the  kind  of  substance  they  produce. 


stone-bass 

(3)  A  gem  ;  a  precious  stone. 

"I  thought  I  saw 

Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels." 

Kltakesp.    Kicliard  II!.,  1.  4. 

(4)  Something  made  of  stone;  as — 

(a)  A  monument  erected  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  the  dead ;  a  gravestone. 

"Underneath this  atone  doth  lie 
As  much  beauty  as  could  die." 
Ben  Jonsun:  Epitaph  on  Queen  Elizabeth. 

*  (ft)  A  gun-flint, 

(5)  Something  which  resembles  a  stone;  as— 

(a)  A  calcareous  concretion  in  the  kidneys  or 
bladder ;  hence,  the  disease  arising  from  a  calculus. 
[CALCULUS,  2.] 

"Past  earthquakes— ay,  and  gout  and  star-." 

Tennyson  •  Lucretius,  158. 

(6)  The  nut  of  a  drupe  or  stone  fruit ;  the  hard 
covering  enclosing  the  kernel,  and  itself  enclosed 
by  the  pericarp ;  the  hard  and  bony  oudocarp  of  a 
drupaceous  fruit. 

"  Cracking  the  stones  of  the  prunes." 

Shatesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1. 

IF  In  composition  used  by  the  old  herbalists  for 
an  orchis,  as  dog-stones=dog-orchis  (Orchis  mas- 
cula). 
(d)  Thoglass  of  a  mirror ;  a  mirror. 

"Lend  me  a  looking-glass; 
If  that  her  breath  will  miflt  or  stain  the  stone, 
Why  then  she  lives."  Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  3. 

*  (6)  A  hailstone. 

*  (7)  A  thunderbolt. 

"  The  gods  throw  stones  of  sulphur  on  me." 

Sliakesp.:  Cyitibeiine,  v.  6. 

(8)  A  measure  of  weight  iu  use  throughout  the 
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dupois,  but  there  are  stones  of  other  weights  for 
particular  commodities ;  thus  the  stone  of  butcher  s 
meat  or  fish  is  8  Ibs.,  of  cheese  16  Ibs.,  of  hemp  32 
Ibs.,  of  glass  5  Ibs.,  &c. 

2.  Fig.:  Usedasthesymbolof  hardness, torpidity, 
or  insensibility ;  as,  He  has  a  heart  of  stone. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Petrol.,  Geol.,  Arch.,<£c.:  Stone  is  not  used  as  a 
technical    term  in    either   Petrology   or  Geology, 
though  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  words  in 
those  sciences,     as   Portland-sfowe.      By    masons, 
builders,  &c.,  itis  continually  used,  and  is  specially 
contrasted  with  brick  as  material  for  the  construc- 
tion of  edifices.    "That  portion  of  it,"  says  Weale, 
"which  is  used  for  building  purposes  is  a  dense, 
coherent,  brittle  substance,  sometimes  of  a  granu- 
lated, at  others   of  a  laminated  structure,  these 
qualities  varying  according  to  its  chemical  constitu- 
tion and  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  deposited. 
The  qualities  which  render  a  building  stone  valu- 
able are   strength  to  resist  superincumbent  press- 
ure   durability,  and  a  capability  of    being  easily 
wrought.     The  chief   building  stones  in  use   are 
granites  of  various  colors,  elvans,    syenites,   por- 
phyries,    sandstones,     millstone     grit,    dolomite, 
marbles,  the  mountain  limestone,  andothers.    Ine 
art  of  working  in  stone  is  of  great  antiquity,  the 
Egyptians  being    especially  celebrated    for    their 
granite  edifices,  obelisks,  sculptures,  &c. 

2.  Print.:  The  same  as  IMPOSING-STONE  (q.  v.). 
B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  stone. 

"  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage." 

Lovelace:  To  Althea,  from  Prison. 

IT  (1)  Artificial  stone:  A  concreted  material  used 
for  many  purposes,  as  making  building  blocks, 
flagstones,  tiles,  vases,  statuary,  sower-pipes,  &c. 
Many  substances  have  been  used  for  its  production. 
That  which  has  been  used  on  the  largest  scale!  and, 
until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  exclusively, 
was  cemented  Roman,  or,  still  better,  Portland 
cement,  which  hardens  after  being  mixed  with 
water.  Ordinary  concrete  and  beton  are  of  this 
class.  Terra-cotta,  employed  for  architectural  or- 
naments, statuary,  &c.,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  flue 
brick. 

(2)  Meteoric  stone :  [AEROLITE.] 

(3)  Philosopher's  stone :  [PHILOSOPHER'S  STOXE.] 

(4)  To  leave  no  stone  unturned :  To  use  all  avail- 
able or  practicable  moans  to  effect  an  object;  to 
omit  or  spare  no  exertions. 

stone-age,  s.   [AGE,  s.,  B.  3.] 

Btone-ax,  s.  An  ax  with  two  somewhat  obtuse 
edges,  used  in  spawling  and  hewing  stone. 

stone-basil, «. 

Bot. :  Melissa  clinopodium. 

stone-bass,  s. 

Ichthyol. :  Polyprion  cernium,  about  eighteen 
inches  lone,  and  valued  for  the  table.  It  occurs 
round  the  European  coasts,  and  is  often  met  with 
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stone-bee 

accompanying  floating  wood,  being  attracted  by 
the  small  marine  species  generally  surrounding 
such  objects  and  affording  a  supply  of  food. 

stone-bee,  s.  A  gathering  of  neighbors  to  clear 
a  farmer's  land  of  stones.  (U.S.  Colloq.) 

stone-blind,  adj.  Blind  as  a  stone ;  perfectly 
blind. 

stone-blue,  s.  A  compound  of  indigo  and  starch 
or  whiting. 

stone-boat,  *. 

1.  A  barge  used  for  carrying  stones. 

2.  A  fiat-bottomed  sled  for  hauling  heavy  stones 
for  short  distances. 

stone-boilers,  *./</. 

Anthrop.;  Any  race  of  people  practicing  stone- 
boiling  (q.  V.).  [HlDE-BOILING,  FOT-BOILEE,  A.  2.] 

"The  Australians,  at  least  in  modern  times,  mast  be 
counted  as  stone-boilers." — Tylor;  Early  Hist.  Mankind. 
(ed.  1878),  p.  266. 

stone -boiling,  x. 

Anthrop.:  (See  extract.) 

"It  is  even  likely  that  the  art  of  boiling,  as  commonly 
known  to  us,  may  have  been  developed  through  this  in- 
termediate process,  which  I  propose  to  call  stone-boiling. 
There  is  a  t«orth  American  tribe,  who  received  from  their 
neighbors  the  O  jib  was,  the  name  of  Assinaboins,  or 
*  stone-boilers,'  from  their  mode  of  boiling  their  meat. 
.  .  .  They  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground,  take  a  piece  of  the 
animal's  raw  hide,  and  press  it  down  with  their  hands 
close  to  the  sides  of  the  hole,  which  thus  becomes  a  sort 
of  pot  or  bnsin.  This  they  fill  with  water,  and  they  make 
a  number  of  stones  red-hot  in  a  fire  close  by.  The  meat 
is  put  into  the  water  and  the  stones  dropped  in  till  the 
meat  is  boiled."— Tylor:  Early  Hist.  Mankind  (ed.  1878). 
p.  263. 

stone-borer,  s. 

ZoQl.:  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the  Lithophagi 
(q.v.). 

*8tone-bOW,  s.  A  cross-bow  for  shooting  stones. 
"O  for  a  stone-bow  to  hit  him  in  the  eye." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Xiyht,  ii.  6. 

stone-bramble,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Rubus  saxatilis,  a  bramble  having  the  barren 
stems  procumbent,  unarmed,  or  with  scattered 
bristles,  trifoliate  leaves,  and  very  small  petals. 
Found  on  the  stony  banks  of  subalpine  and  alpine 
rivulets  in  Europe,  and  Asia  to  the  Himalayas. 

t2.  Rubus  chamcemorus.    (Oyilvie.) 

stone-brash, .--. 

Agric. :  A  subsoil  composed  of  shattered  rock  or 
stone. 

stone-break,  s. 

Bot.:  Any  saxifrage  (q.v.).  Gerarde  calls  Saxi- 
frage  granulata  the  White  Stone-break ;  and  Chryso- 
splenum  oppositifolium  the  Golden  Stone-break. 
(Britten  <£  Holland.) 

Stone-bruise,  s.  A  suppurating  tumor  on  the  sole 
of  the  foot  of  a  person  who  goes  unshod ;  generally 
caused  by  a  blow  from  a  stone. 

stone-buck,  s.    The  steinbok  (q.  v.). 

stone-butter,  s.   A  sort  of  alum. 

stone-canal,  s.    [SAND-CANAL.] 

*stone-cast,  s.  A  stone's  cast;  as  far  as  one 
could  throw  a  stone. 

"About  a  stone-cast  from  the  wall." 

Ter.nyson;  Mariana,  37. 

stone-cement,  s.  A  hard  composition  of  the 
nature  of  mortar,  which  will  harden  and  form  a 
water-tight  joint. 

stone-coal,  s. 

Min. :  A  name  applied  in  America  and  England  to 
anthracite  (q.  v.).  but  in  Germany  it  is  used  to  dis- 
tinguish the  coal  of  the  carboniferous  formation 
from  the  more  recent  Lignites  or  Brown  Coals  (.Ger. 
braunkohle)  of  the  Tertiary  period. 

stone-cold,  a.    Cold  as  a  stone ;  very  cold. 

"At  last  as  marble  rocke  he  standeth  still, 
Stone-cold  without;  within,  burnt  with  loues  flame.1' 
Fatrefax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  zxvii. 

stone-color,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst.:  The    color  of  a  stone;   a   grayish 
color. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  the  color  of  a  stone ;  of  a  grayish 
color. 

stone-coral,  s*  Massive,  as  distinguished  from 
branched,  coral. 

stone-cray,  s.    A  distemper  in  hawks. 

stone-crush,  s.  A  sore  on  the  foot  occasioned 
by  a  bruise,  or  as  if  by  a  bruise.  (Pror.) 

stone-curlew,  stone-plover,  s. 

Ornith.:  (Edicnemusscolopax  (\crenitans),  called 
also  Thick-knee,  Thicknee,  or  Norfolk  Plover.  The 
e?gs  are  generally  two  in  number,  pale-brown, 
marked  with  ash-blue,  and  deposited  on  the  bare 
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ground.  The  male  is  about  seventeen  inches  long; 
plumage  on  upper  surface  variousshades  of  brown. 
mottled  with  black  and  white;  belly,  sides  and 
flanks  almost  white,  with  narrow  longitudinal 
streaks;  vent  and  under  tail  coverts  huffy-white. 
In  young  birds  the  markings  are  less  distinct,  and 
the  swellings  at  the  joints,  which  have  given  ri-e  to 
the  popular  name  Thicknee,  are  then  apparent,  but 
afterward  disappear. 

stone-cutter,  s.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  cut 
stones  for  building,  ornamental,  or  other  purposes ; 
a  machine  for  working  a  face  on  a  stone  or  ashlar. 

" ^.stone-cutters  man  had  the  vesiculae  of  his  Innpsso 
stuffed  with  dust,  that,  in  cutting,  the  knife  went  as  if 
through  a  heap  of  sand." — Derham:  Phys.  Theol. 

Stone-cutting,  «.  The  business  or  occupation  of 
cutting  or  hewing  stones  for  walls,  monuments,  &c. 

stone-dead,  a.  Dead,  or  lifeless  as  a  stone;  quite 
dead. 

"Then  home  he  went,  and  left  the  Hart,  stone-dead." 

Wordsworth:  Hart-Leap  Well. 

Stone-deaf,  s.    Beat  as  a  stone,  perfectly  deaf. 

stone-dresser,  «.  One  who  dresses,  shapes,  or 
tools  stone  for  building  purposes. 

stone-eater,  s.    [STONE.-BOEEB.] 

stone-falcon,  stone-hawk,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  merlin  (q.v.). 

"From  this  habit  of  perching  on  pieces  of  stone,  it  has 
derived  the  name  of  stone-falcon,  a  title  which  has  been 
applied  to  this  bird  in  Germany  and  France  as  well  as  in 
England."—  Wood:  /HIM.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii.  77. 

stone-fern,  s. 
Botany : 

1.  C'eterach  officinarum.     So  named   because   it 
grows  on  stone  walls. 

2.  Allosorus  crispus.    (Britten  <S  Holland.) 
stone-fly,  «.    [PEELA.] 
stone-fougasse,  s. 

Mil.  Eng. :  A  mine  covered  with  stones. 

Stone-fruit,  s.  Fruit  whose  seeds  are  covered 
with  a  hard  shell  enveloped  in  the  pulp,  as  peaches, 
plums,  cherries,  <fec. ;  a  drupe. 

"We  gathered  ripe  apricocks  and  ripe  plums  upon  one 
tree,  from  which  we  expect  some  other  sorts  of  stonf- 
fruit" — Boyle. 

stone-gall,  s. 

1.  The  name  given  by  qnarrymen  to  nodules  or 
round  masses  of  clay  often  occurring  in  variegated 
sandstone,  and  rendering  it  less  valuable  as  a  build- 
ing stone. 

2.  The  same  as  STANNEL  (q.  v.) 
stone-grig,  «. 

Ichthy.:  The  young  of  the  Mud-lamprey,  Petro- 
myzon  branchialift. 

stone-hag,  8.  The  name  given  to  the  pit-houses, 
divided  into  apartments  by  partition-walls,  and  all 
strongly  lined  with  stone,  so  as  to  be  the  favorite 
quarry  of  the  road-menders,  probably  2.000  or  3.000 
years  old,  found  in  such  numerous  clusters  at  fjoath- 
iand  and  elsewhere  in  the  easterly  moorlands  of 
north  Yorkshire,  England.  [Gentleman's Magazine, 
May,  1861,  p.  503.) 

stone-hammer,  ».  A  chipping  hammer  used  by 
stone-masons  in  rough-dressing  stone. 

stone-hard,  adj.  Hard  as  stone,  unfeeling. 
(Shakesp.) 

stqne-harmonicon,  nibj.  A  musical  instrument 
consisting  of  a  number  of  bars  or  slabs  of  stone  sup- 
ported on  wood  or  straw,  and  played  like  the  dulci- 
mer. 

stone-hatch, *. 

Ornith.:  (See  extract.) 

"The  nest  is  only  a  slight  hollow  in  the  sand,  in  which 
its  four  eggs  are  deposited ;  but  sometimes  this  cavity  is 
lined  or  covered  with  a  number  of  small  stones  about  the 
size  of  peas,  upon  which  the  eggs  are  laid,  and  this  habit 
has  gained  for  the  Ringed  Plover  [jEgialttfs  htaticula]  in 
some  counties  the  provincial  name  of  stone-hatch." — 
Yarretl:  Brit.  Bird*  (ed.  4th),  iii.  258. 

stone-hawk, «.    [STONE-FALCOX.] 

stone-head, «. 

Mining:  The  rock  immediately  below  the  alluvial 
deposit. 

stone-hearted,  a.  Hard-hearted,  pitiless,  un- 
feeling, stony-hearted. 

stone-bore,  stone-hot, «. 

Bot.:  (1)  Sedum  acre  (Britten  <£  Holland);  S. 
rejtfxum  (Prior). 

'stone-horse,  *«/«/.  A  horse  not  castrated,  an 
entire  horse . 

"The  Scythians  chnse  rather  to  use  their  mares  in 
warre-service  than  their  stone-horses." — P.  Holland:  Pliny, 
bk.  viii.,  ch.  zlii. 

Stone-house,  s.    A  honse  built  of  stone. 


stone-ware 

Stone-jug,  s.    A  prison.    (Slang.) 
stone-lichen,  s. 

Hot.:  Parmelia  fahlunensis.  (Rossittr.) 
stone-Illy,  s.  [EXCEIXITE,  EXCKINEST] 
stone-lugger,  s. 

Ichthy.:    Campostoma,    an   American    genus   of 

Carps. 

stone-man,  s. 

Printing:  A  man  employed  around  an  imposing 
stone,  either  as  distributer  or  to  impose  forms. 

stone-marten,  s. 

Zoo/.  Mustelafoina:  a  species  allied  to  the  Pine- 
marten  fn.  v.),  from  which  it  differs  in  cranial  and 
dental  clfaracters,  and  in  having  the  throat  white 
instead  of  yellow. 

stone-mason,  s.  One  who  dresses  stones  for 
building  or  other  purposes;  one  who  build>  with 
stone. 

stone-merchant,  s.  One  who  deals  in  building, 
paving,  or  other  stone. 

'Stone-mortar,  s.  A  large  mortar  formerly  used 
in  sieges  for  throwing  a  mass  of  small  stones  or 
hand-grenades  upon  an  advancing  enemy. 

stone-oak,  s. 

Bot.:  LithocarpusjavensiK,  a  mastwort ;  named 
from  the  hardness  of  its  fruit. 

Etone-ocher,  s.  An  earthy  oxide  of  iron  which 
forms  a  yellow  pigment  of  considerable  permanenca 
in  oil  or  water-colors. 

stone-oil,  s.    Rock-oil,  petroleum, 
stone-orpine,  s. 

Bot.:  Sedum  reftexum.  Corrupted  into Stone-hore 
or  Stonor. 

stone-parsley,  s. 
Bot.:  Sison  aniomum. 

stone-pillar,  s.  A  standing-stone ;  a  monolith 
worshiped  as  the  representative  or  embodiment  of 
a  deity.  [PrLLAB-DEiTY,  PILLAE-SYMBOL,  STONE- 
WORSHIP.] 

"A  curious  inquiry,  whether  this  point  of  Ireland,  on 
the  utmost  western  verge  of  Europe,  be  not  the  last  spot 
in  Christendom  in  which  a  trace  can  now  be  found  of 
stone-pillar  worship." — Notes  and  Queries,  Feb.  7.  1852, 
p.  12L 

stone-pine,  s. 

Bot.:  Pinusj>inea;  a  tree  about  sixty  feet  high, 
with  cones  five  inches  in  length,  the  kernels  of  which 
are  eaten  in  Italy,  France,  and  China.  It  is  thepityl 
of  Dioscorides. 

Stone-pit,  s.    A  pit  or  quarry  where  stone  is  dug. 
Stone-pitch,  s.    Hard,  inspissated  pitch, 
stone-plant,  s.    [LITHOPHYTE.] 
stone-plover, «.    [STOXE-CCRLEW.] 

Stone-pock,  s.  An  acrid  and  hard  pimple  which 
suppurates. 

*stone-priest,  s.    A  lecherous  priest. 

stone-quarry,  «.    A  stone-pit  (q.  v.). 

stone-rag,  stone-raw, «.    [STANE-BAW.] 

stone-rollers, «. i>l.    [RED-HORSES.] 

stone-root,  s. 

Botany:  Collinsonia  canadensis,  a  labiate  plant, 
having  light-yellow  flowers  with  a  lemon-like  odor. 
[HORSE-BALM.] 

stone-seed,  s. 

Botany:  Lithospermum  officinale,  the  Commun 
Gromwell. 

*8tone-shot,  s. 

1.  An  early  form  of  projectile  for  a  cannon,  con- 
sisting of  a  lump  or  ball  of  stone. 

2.  The  distance  to  which  a  stone  can  be  shot  or 
cast;  a  stone's  cast.    (Tennyson:  .Princes*,  v.  51.) 

stone-snipe, «.    [STOXE-CT/RLEW.] 
stone-squarer,  s.    One  who   forms  stones  into 
square  shapes ;  a  stone-cutter.  (1  Kings  v.  18.) 

stone-still,  a.  or  adr.  Still  as  a  stone ;  perfectly 
still. 

"I  will  stand  ttimtJttlll." 

Shuketp. :  King  John,  iv.  1. 

stone-toter,  s. 

Ichthyology:  Exoglossum,  an  American  genus  of 
Carps.  Called  also  Cut-lips. 

Stone-wall,  s.    A  wall  built  of  stones. 

stone-ware,  s.  A  spcies  of  potter's  or  ceramic 
ware  largely  in  use  for  domestic  and  other  purposes. 

"Common  stone-vare  is  made  of.pipe-clay  from  Dorset- 
shire and  Devonshire,  calcined  and  ground  flint  from 
Staffordshire,  andsand^from  Woolwichand  Charlton.  The 
drj  clay  is  pulverized  and'  sifted.  The  ingredients  are 
compounded  in  different  proportions,  according  to  the 
fineness  of  the  ware,  its  size,  and  purpose.  The  round 
articles  are  turned  on  a  wheel,  dried,  and  shaved  in  a 
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lathe.  Articles  of  other  shapes  are  molded.  The  arti- 
df>  iire  then  stacked  in  the  kiln,  with  pieces  of  well- 
sanded  clay  between  them,  to  prevent  their  adhering.  A 
alow  tire  dissipates  the  moisture,  and  the  heat  is  then 
raised  until  the  flame  and  ware  have  the  same  color.  The 
glaze  is  then  added  by  pouring  twenty  or  thirty  ladlefuls 
of  common  salt  into  the  top  of  the  kiln.  This  is  volatil- 
ized by  heat,  becomes  attached  to  the  surface  of  the 
ware,  and  is  decomposed,  the  muriatic  acid  flying  otf  and 
leaving  the  soda  behind  it  to  form  a  fine,  thin  glaze  on 
the  ware,  which  resists  ordinary  acids."— Knight:  Diet. 
.l/cv'i"ini's,  s.  v.  Stmif-trare. 

Stone-work.  xiilmt.  Work  consisting  of  stone; 
mason's  \vork  of  stone. 

"Theymake  twownllswith  flat  stones,  and  fill  the  space 
with  earth,  and  so  they  continue  the  stone-ioork."—Mortl- 
tner. 

stone-worship,  s. 

Compar.  Religions:  Divine  honors  paid  to  stones 
cither  as  the  embodiments  or  the  representatives  of 
deities.  It  is  a  part  of  stock-and-stone  worship, 
dating  from  remote  antiquity,  and  was  once  widely 
<invad.  Grote  (Hist.  Greece,  iv.  132)  notes  that  it 
existed  among  the  ancient  Greeks;  Tacitus  (Hist., 
ii.  ;i)  describes  a  conical  pillar  which  stood  instead 
of  au  image  to  represent  the  Paphian  Venus,  and 
adds.  "  ratio  in  obscure,"  and  Isaiah  Ivii.  6  shows 
that  it  was  not  unknown  among  the  Jews.  It 
lingered  on  in  France  and  Europe  till  the  Early 


navia,  p.  241),  and,  according  to  Lord  Roden 
(Progress  of  Reformation  in  Ireland,  pp.  51-54),  the 
islanders  of  Inniskea,  off  the  coast  of  Mayo,  wor- 
shiped a  stone,  and  whenever  a  storm  arose  besought 
it  to  send  a  wreck  on  the  coast.  Tylor,  coupling  the 
fact  that  stone-worship  survived  to  the  Early  Mid  die 
Ages  in  England  and  France  with  the  circumstance 
that  groups  of  standing  stones  are  set  up  in  India  to 
represent  deities,  suggests  "that  menhirs,  crom- 
lechs, Ac.,  may  be  idols,  and  circles  and  lines  of 
idols,  worshiped  by  remotely  ancient  dwellers  in 
the  land  as  representatives  or  embodiments  of  their 
gods."  [STYLITE.] 

"This  stone-worship  among  the  Hindus  seems  a  survival 
of  a  rite  belonging  originally  to  a  low  civilization,  prob- 
ably a  rite  of  the  rude  indigenes  of  the  laud." — Tylor: 
Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  164. 

stone's  cast,  stone's  throw,  s.  The  distance  to 
which  a  stone  can  be  thrown  by  the  hand. 

"The  new  building  will  be  within  a  stone's  throw  oftthe 
Ringrstrasse." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

stbaa    chat,  s.    [Eng.  stone,  s.,  and  chat  (1),  s.] 

Ornithology :  Saxicola  rubicola.  The  color  varies 
according  to  the  season ;  in  an  adult  male  in  sum- 
mer the  head,  throat,  and  small  covertsof  thowings 
are  black,  the  borders  of  each  feather  ruddy  brown, 
white  spots  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  on  the  wings 
above,  and  on  the  rump,  under  parts  ruddy,  wings 
brown,  tail-feathers  white  at  the  base,  on  the  other 
parts  dark  brown.  The  colors  of  the  female  are 
less  bright,  and  the  white  spots  on  the  sides  of  the 
neck  are  smaller.  The  Stonechat  occurs  all  the  year 
in  temperate  Europe,  though  many  migrate  south- 
ward for  the  winter.  It  is  rather  smaller  than  the 
robin,  frequents  furze-clad  commons  or  heaths, 
where  it  perches  upon  stones,  darting  forth  in  pur- 
suit of  some  insect,  and  then  returning  to  the  same 
spot.  The  nest  is  built  in  April  of  moss  and  grass, 
hair  and  feathers ;  eggs  pale  grayish  blue,  with 
some  reddish-brown  spots  at  the  larger  end.  It 
occurs  in  India,  Asia  Minor,  &c. ,  as  well  as  through- 
out Europe.  Called  also  Stone-smith,  Stone-smich, 
Stone-chatter,  Stoneclink,  and  Moor-titling. 

stone  -crop,  «.  [Eng.  stone,  s.,and  crop=a  top,  a 
bunch  of  flowers ;  so  called  because  the  typical  spe- 
cies, Sedum  acre,  grows  on  stone  walls,  and  has 
dense  tufts  of  flowers.  (Prior.)] 

Hot. :  Any  species  of  the  genus  Sedum  (q.  v.),  and 
specially  the  Common  or  Biting  Stonecrop,  .Sedum 
acre. 

H  The  Great  Stonecrop  is  (1)  Cotyledon  umbili- 
cus, and  (2)  Sedum  album;  the  Shrub  Stonecrop  is 
Suceda  fruticosa. 

stone,  *stene,  v.  t.    [STONE,  s.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  pelt,  beat,  or  kill  with  stones. 

"And  the  husbandman  took  his  servants,  and  beat,  one 
and  killed  another,  and  stoned  another." — Matthew  xxi.  35. 

2.  To  face  or  wall  with  stones ;  as,  to  stone  a  well. 

3.  To  cover,  spread,  or  repair  with  stones. 

'  Many  of  the  orchards  are  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
town,  no  stoned  roads  leading  to  them." — Field,  Feb.  26, 
1887. 

4.  To  free  from  stones ;  as,  to  stone  raisins. 
*II.  Fig.:  To  harden;  tomakoliko  stone. 

"O  perjur'd  woman!  thou  dost  atone  my  heart." 

Shakesp,;  Othello,  v.  2. 

*st6ne  -less,  a.  [Eng.  stone,  s. ;  -less.'}  Free  from 
or  destitute  of  stones. 
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*st6n-en,  a.  [English  ston(e) ;  -en.]  Of  stone; 
stone. 

"He  forsothe  areride  a  stonen  signe."— Wycliffe:  Gene- 
sis xxv.  14. 

Ston-er.  s.    [Eng.  ston(e) ;  -er.~]    One  who  stones. 

"It  was  the  character  of  Jerusalem  to  be  the  killer  of 
the  prophets,  and  the  stoner  of  them  who  were  sent  unto 
her.  —  Barroie:  On  the  Creed. 

stones. -mlekle,  stone  -smltgh,  s.  [Etym.  of 
second  element  doubtful.]  The  Stonechat  (q.  v.). 

stone  -wort,  s.  [Eng.  stone,  and  if  art;  from  the 
calcareous  deposits  on  its  stalk.] 

Bot. :  (1)  The  genus Chara  (Prior);  (2)  the  genus 
Nitella. 

*ston-I-f y,  f.  t.  [Eng.  stone, i  connect. ;  stiff,  -fy.} 
To  petrify. 

"  A  shell-fish  stonifled." —Holland:  Camden,  p.  363. 

ston -1-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  stony;  -It/.}  In  a  stony 
manner;  with  stony  coldness  or  unimpressivcucss ; 
coldly,  harshly,  inflexibly. 

stan  -I-ness,  *ston-y-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  stony; 
-ness.] 

1.  Lit.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stony  or 
abounding  with  stones. 

"The  name  [Hexton]  really  owes  its  original  to  the 
natural  stoutness  of  the  place."— Hearne:  Glossary  to  K. 
Gloucester,  p.  657. 

2.  Fig. :  Hardness  of  heart  or  mind, 
ston-f,  a.    [Eng.  ston(e);  -».] 

1.  Lit.:   Pertaining  to,  made  or  consisting  of, 
abounding  in,  or  resembling  stone.  • 

"Salt  water  which  had  filtered  through  a  stony  beach." 
— Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 
II.  Figuratively: 
*1.  Petrifying ;  converting  to  stone. 

"And  stony  horrour  all  her  sconces  fild." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  37. 

2.  Hard,  cruel,  pitiless,  inflexible,  unrelenting. 
"My  heart  is  turn'd  to  stone;  and  while  'tis  mine, 

It  shall  be  stony." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  v.  2. 

3.  Cold,  hard,  unimpressive. 

"  He  responded  only  with  a  sfony^stare." — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

4.  Obdurate,  perverse,  stubborn;    morally  hard 
or  hardened. 

stony-coral,  s. 

Zoology  ( plural)  :  Any  coral  of  stony  structure. 
[STONE-CORAL.]  Spec,  any  one  of  the  Corallinee,  a 
sub-family  of  Gorgonidse. 

stony-hard. «. 

Bot. :  Lithospermum  officinale. 

stony-hearted,  adj.  Heard-hearted;  insensible 
to  feeling ;  unfeeling,  obdurate. 

"Eight  yards  of  uneven  ground  is  threescore  and  ten 
miles  a-footwith  me,  and  the  stony-hearted  villains  know 
it."—  Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  Ii.  2. 

stood,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [STAND,  ».] 

staple,  subst.  [Low  Ger.  stuke;  Ger.  stauch=a 
heap.]  A  shock  of  corn,  consisting,  when  of  full 
size,  of  twelve  sheaves, 

"As  soon  as  the  corn  there  (mostly  oats)  begins  to 
ripen,  the  grouse  in  large  numbers  come  down  from  the 
neighboring  moors  to  it,  and,  when  cut  and  in  stock,  they 
may  be  seen  at  feeding  time  busy  enough  on  the  shocks 
and  stubbles."— Field,  March  13,  1886. 

stoolr.,  v.  t.    [STOOK.8.)    To  set  or  make  up,  as 
sheaves  of  corn,  in  stooks  or  shocks.    (Scotch.) 
"Still  shearing  and  clearing 

The  tither  stooked  raw." 
Burns:  To  the  Guidicife  o'  Wauchope  House. 

Stopk'-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  stook,  v. ;  -er.l  One  who  sets 
up  sheaves  in  stooks  or  shocks  in  the  harvest-field. 

stool,  'stole,  *stoole,  *stoale,  *stoule,  subst. 
[A.  S.  st<H  =  a  seat,  a  throne ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  stoel  = 
a  chair,  seat,  stool;  Icel.  stall:  Dan.  &  bw.  stol=a 
chair;  Goth.  sto;s=asoat;  O.  H.  Ger.  stuol,  stual; 
Ger.  stuhl;  Euss.  stol=a  table;  Lith.  stdlax  =  a 
table.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  kind  of  seat  without  a  back,  usually  a  square 
or  circular  block  supported  on  three  tor  four  legs. 
Stools  are  named  from  their  construction,  as  a  fold- 
iag-stool;   or  from  their  purpose,  a  camp-stool,  a 
foot-stool,  a  music-stool,  &c. 

Fetch  me  a  stool  h'ther." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

2.  The  seat  used  in  evacuating  the  bowels;  hence, 
an  evacuation,  a  discharge  from  the  bowels. 

3.  The  root  or  stump  of  a    timber-tree,   which 
throws  up  shoots ;  also  the  set  or  cluster  of  shoots 
thus  produced. 

"  When  a  grene  tree  is  cut  in  sunder  in  the  middle,  and 
the  part  cut  off  is  carried  three  acres  bredth  from  the 
stocke,  and  returning  again  to  the  stoale,  shall  loine 
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therewith,  &  begin  to  bud  and  bear  fruit  aftertho  former 
maner,  by  reason  of  the  sap  renewing  the  accustomed 
nourishment;  then  (I  say)  may  there  be  hope  that  such 
euils  shall  cease  and  diminish." — Holinshed:  Hist.  F.IXJ., 
bk.  vii.,  ch.  vii. 

4.  The  mother-plant  from  which  young  plants  are 
propagated  by  layering. 

5.  A  decoy-bird.    [In  this  sense  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  stale  (q.  v.).] 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Agricul.:  A  frame  of  four  growing  corn-stalks, 
tied  together  to  form  a  support  for  a  corn-shock. 

2.  Brick-making:  A  stand  for  a  brickmakor. 
"The  present  output  is  at  the  rate  of  800,000  bricks  a 

week;  but  it  is  proposed  to  lay  down  twelve  more  stools, 
by  which  the  company's  make  can  be  increased  to  30,000,- 
000  per  annum,  or  more  than  double  the  present  yield."— 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  Shipbuilding: 

(1)  Plural:  Chocks  beneath  the  transoms  for  the 
attachment  of  the  fashion-pieces. 

(2)  A  piece  of  plank  fastened  to  a  ship's  side  to 
receive  the  bolting  of  the  gallery. 

(3)  A  small  channel  on  a  ship's  side  for  contain- 
ing the  dead-eyes  of  the  back-stays. 

U  (1)  Stool  of  a  window,  Window  stool : 

Arch.:  The  flat  piece  upon  which  the  window 
shuts  down,  corresponding  to  the  sill  of  a  door. 

*(2)  Stool  of  repentance :  An  old  appliance  for 
punishment  in  the  discipline  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land, somewhat  analogous  to  the  pillory.  It  was 
elevated  above  the  congregation.  In  some  places 
there  was  a  seat  in  it,  but  it  was  usually  without, 
and  the  person  who  had  been  guilty  of  fornication 
stood  or  sat  therein  for  three  Sundays,  in  the  fore- 
noon; and  after  sermon  was  called  upon  by  name 
and  surname,  the  beadle  or  kirk  officer  bringing  the 
offender,  if  refractory,  forward  to  his  post;  and 
then  the  preacher  proceeded  to  admonition.  Here  too 
wore  set  to  public  view  adulterers ;  only  these  were 
habited  in  a  coarse  canvas.  Gradually  the  harsher 
features  of  the  punishment  were  modified,  and  it 
had  itself  nearly  everywhere  disappeared  by  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

•stool-ball,  s.  A  game  at  ball,  formerly  played 
by  young  women. 

"  The  game  of  stool-ball,  the  rudimentary  form  of  cricket 
...  is  not  extinct." — Saturday  Review,  Feb.  16,  1884, 
p.  229. 

stool-bent,  s. 

Bot. :  Juncus  squarrosw. 

stool-end,  s. 

Mining :  A  portion  of  the  rock  left  unworked  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  rest. 

stool-pigeon,  s.  A  pigeon  used  as  a  decoy  to 
attract  others ;  hence,  a  person  used  as  a  decoy  for 
others ;  a  decoy.  [STOOL,  «.,  I.  5.] 

stool,  v.  i.    [STOOL,  «.] 

Agric. :  To  tiller,  as  grain ;  to  shcot  out  stems 
from  the  root. 

"Cutting  the  saplings  where  they  stooled  too  close  to- 
gether."— Blackmore:  Lorna  Doone,  ch.  xxxviii. 

stodm,  v.t.    [STUM.] 

stoop,  *8toupe,  i'.  i.  &  t  [A.  S.  stupian,  cogn. 
with  O.  Dut.  stuypen=to  bow  ilcel.stupa ;  Sw.  stupa 
=to  fall ;  to  tilt.  From  the  same  root  as  steep.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  bend  the  body  downward  and  forward  ;  to 
bond  down  the  head  and  upper  pa't  of  the  body. 

"Ktooping  lowly  down,  with  loosen'd  zones, 
Throw  each  behind  your  backs  your  mighty  mother's 
bones."  Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  i. 

2.  To  bond  or  lean  forward  with  the  head  and 
shoulders ;  to  walk  or  stand  with  the  back  bowed  or 
bent;  to  become  bent  or  bowed  in  the  back;  as, 
Men  stoop  from  ago  or  infirmity. 

3.  To  come  down,  as  on  a  prey,  as  a  hawk ;  to 
pounce,  to  swoop,  to  drop. 

"  Here  stands  my  dove  ;  stoop  at  her,  if  you  dare." 
Ben  Jonson:  Alchemist,  v.  3. 

*4.  To  sink  when  on  the  wing;  to  alijht. 

"Satan  ready  now 

To  stoop  with  wearied  wings  and  willing  feet, 
On  the  bare  outside  of  this  world." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  73. 

5.  To  descend  from  rank  or  dignity;  to  conde- 
scend ;  to  lower  one's  self. 

"  Danby,  on  the  other  hand,  rather  than  relinquish  his 
great  place,  sometimes  stooped  to  compliances  which 
caused  him  bitter  pain  and  shame." — Macaulay:  Ills:. 
Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*6.  To  yield,  to  submit,  to  bend,  to  give  way. 
"  I  was  reported  unto  him  that  I  stooped  not  and  was 
stubborn." — State  Trials:  Gardiner. 

*7.  To  give  way  under  pressure ;  to  bend. 
"The  grass  stoops  not,  ehe  treads  on  it  so  light." 

Shakesp. :  Venus  and  Adonis,  1,028. 
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B.  Transitive: 


I.  To  bend  or  bow  downward  and  forward;  to  bow 
down. 

"Stooping  his  pinions'  shadowy  sway 
Upon  the  nighted  pilgrim's  way." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Luke,  ii.  33. 

*2.  To  bend  or  bow  down ;  to  abase,  to  humble,  to 
debase. 

"Before  his  slater  should  her  body  stoop 
To  such  pollution." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

3.  Tocause  toiuclinedownward;  to  bend  forward, 
to  slant;  as,  to  stoop  a  cask  of  ale. 

4.  To  cause  to  suDmit  or  give  way ;  to  overcome, 
to  submit. 

stoop  (1),  *stoup,  s.    [STOOP,  t?.] 
1.  The  act  of  stooping  or  bending  the  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  body  forward  and  downward ;  an 
habitual  bend  or  bow  of  the  back  or  shoulders ;  as, 
He  walks  with  a  stoop, 

*2.  Descent  from  dignity  or  superiority;  act  of 
condescension. 

•3.  The  fall  or  swoop  of  a  bird  on  its  prey. 
"  Now  I  will  wander  through  the  air, 
Mount,  make  a  stoop  at  every  fair." 

Waller:  To  the  Mutable  Fair. 

*  *f  To  give  the  stoop :  To  yield,  to  knock  under. 

Stoop  (2),  *StOpe,  *St6up,s.  [A.  S.sfedp=a  cup; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  sfoop=a  gallon;  Icel.  staup=a 
stoup,  a  beaker,  a  cup;  Sw.  sto/>=a  measure,  about 
three  pints :  O.  H.  Ger.  staup,  stouph;  Ger.  stauf.] 
A  vessel  of  liquor,  a  flagon. 

"Set  me  the  stoops  of  wine  upon  that  table." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

Stoop  (3),s.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  cLstub.] 
1.  A  post  fastened  in  the  earth  ;  a  stump. 
"It  might  be  known  hard  by  an  ancient  stoop, 
Where  grew  an  oak  in  elder  days." 

Tancred  and  Oismunda. 

I.  A  pillar. 

IT  (1)  Stoop  and  room: 

Mining:  The  same  as  Post  and  stall.    [Posx  (1), 

*M  ff  5-] 

(2)  Stoop  and  roop,  stoup  and  roup:  Completely, 
altogether.  (Scotch.) 

stoop  (4),  s.  [Dut.  stoep.~\  The  steps  at  the 
entrance  of  a  house ;  door-steps ;  a  porch  with  a 
balustrade  and  seats  on  the  sides. 

"He  came  on  to  the  stoop  and  whispered  to  the  reeve." 
—English  Illust.  Magazine,  August,  1884,  p.  699. 

Stodp  -Sr,  subst.    [Eng.  stoop,  v.;  -er.~]    One  who 
stoops  or  bends  the  body  forward. 
Stodp  -Ing,  pr.  par,  or  a.    [STOOP,  v.] 

stoop  -Ing-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  stooping;  -ly.}  In  a 
stooping  manner  or  position ;  with  a  stoop. 

"To  tread  softly,  to  walk  stoopingly." — Reliquiae  Wot- 
tonianre,  p.  260. 

stoor,  a.&s.    [STOUE.] 

stodr,  v.  i.  [Cf.  stir,  and  Wei.  ifsticr— a  stir,  a 
bustle.]  To  rise  in  clouds,  as  oust  or  smoke. 
(Prou.) 

stoot  -er,  s.  [Dut.  &  H.  Ger.  stoszer.1  A  small 
silver  coin  in  Holland,  valued  at  two  and  a  half 
stivers,  or  about  five  cents. 

stootb.  -Ing,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arch. :  A  provincial  term  for  battening. 

stop,  *8tOppe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  stoppian;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  stoppen=to  fill,  to  stuff,  to  stop;  Sw. 
stoppa;  Dan.  stoppe;  Ger.  slopfen;  Ital.  stoppare, 
from  Low  Lat.  stupo=to  stop  up  with  tow,  to  stop, 
from  Lat.  stupa,  stuppa  =  tow,  Gr.  stype,  styppe; 
O.  Sp.  estopar;  Fr.  etouper.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  close  up  by  filling,  stuffing,  or  otherwise 
obstructing ;  to  fill  up  a  cavity  or  cavities  in. 

"  She  cut  off  her  sho  sole, 
And  stopped  therewith  the  hole." 

Skelton:  Elinour  Humming. 

2.  To  stanch  or  cause  to  cease  bleeding. 

"Have  by  some  surgeon    .    .     . 
To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  do  bleed  to  death." 

Shakesp..  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

*3.  To  fill  entity. 

"Stopping  my  greedy  ear  with  their  bold  deeds." 
Shakesp..-  Henry  IV,,  Pt.Il.,  i.  1. 

4.  To  obstruct ;  to  render  impassable. 

"  Sad  Creusa  stopped  my  way." 

Dryden-   Virgil's  JEneid,  ii.  916. 

5.  To  impede ;  to  stand  or  set  one's  self  in  the  way 
of ;  to  arrest  the  progress  of ;  to  prevent  from  prog- 
ress or  passage. 

"He  stopped  the  fliers.' 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 
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6.  To  cause  to  cease  working  or  acting ;  as,  to  stop 
an  engine. 

7.  To  restrain,  to  hinder;  to  suspend  the  action 
of ;  as,  to  stop  the  execution  of  a  decree. 

8.  To  leave  off ,  to  desist  from  ;  as,  You  must  stop 
that  habit. 

9.  To  repress,  to  suppress ;  to  put  down,  to  finish. 

"Send  succours  find  stop  the  rage  betime." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  PI.  II.,  Hi.  1. 

10.  To  check  or  hinder  in  utterance ;  to  silence. 

"  We  shall  stop  her  exclamation." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii. 

11.  To  hinder  in  performing  its  proper  function. 
'Til  stop  my  ears  against  the  mermaid's  song." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  Hi.  2. 

12.  To  hinder  from  action  or  practice. 

"No  man  shall  stop  me  of  this  boasting." — '2Corinth- 
ians  \i.  10. 

13.  To  keep  back  and  refuse  to  pay ;  to  deduct. 
"Do  you    mean  to   stop  any  of   William's  wages?"— 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  1. 

14.  To  regulate  the  sound  of  by  pressure  with  the 
finger  or  otherwise ;  as,  to  stop  a  string. 

t!5.  To  point,  to  set  with  stops,  to  punctuate ;  cs» 
to  stop  a  sentence. 

II.  Naut. :  To  make  fast ;  to  stopper. 
B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  cease  to  go  forward ;  to  stand  still ;  to  come 
to  a  stop, 

"He  bites  his  lips,  and  starts; 
Stops  on  a  sudden,  looks  upon  the  ground, 
Then  lays  his  finger  on  his  temple;  straight 
Springs  oat  into  fast  gait,  then  stops  again." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  cease  from  any  motion,  habit,  practice,  or 
course  of  action. 

"Encroachments  are  made  by  degrees  from  one  step  to 
another;  and  the  best  time  to  stop  is  at  the  beginning."— 

Lesley. 

3.  To  remain ;  to  stay  or  reside  temporarily ;  to 
put  up,  to  have  lodgings. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  stop  and  to  check, 
see  CHECK. 

stop-out,  v.  /.  &  i. 

Steel  Engraving :  (See  extract.) 

"  If  variation  of  tone  and  a  difference  of  force  in  the 
lines  is  required,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  more  delicate 
portions  of  the  sketch  are  stopped-out,  that  is,  covered  by 
varnish  so  that  they  shall  not  be  affected  by  any  subse- 
quent exposure  in  the  bath.  The  plate  is  again  immersed, 
and  the  process  of  stopping-out  repeated." — Scribner's 
Magazine,  Aug.,  1880,  p.  586. 

stop,  *stoppe,  s.    [STOP,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  stopping ;  the  state  of  being  stopped ; 
cessation  of  progressive  motion. 

2.  Hindrance  9f  progress,  action,  or  operation ; 
pause,  interruption. 

"  These  stops  of  thine  fright  me." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3. 

3.  The  act  of   stopping,  filling   up,  or  closing; 
stoppage. 

"  A  breach  that  craves  a  quick  expedient  stop." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 

4.  That  which  stops,  hinders,  or  obstructs ;  an 
obstacle,  an  obstruction,  a  hindrance,  an  impedi- 
ment. 

*5.  A  state  of  embarrassment  or  perplexity. 
"Martius  was  a  little  at  a  stop"— Bacon:  Holy  War. 

6.  A  point  or  mark  in  writing,  intended  to  distin- 
guish the  sentences,  parts  of  a  sentence,  or  clauses, 
and  to  show  the  proper  paxises  in  reading ;  a  punct- 
uation mark.  [PUNCTUATION.] 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Joinery :  One  of  the  pieces  of  wood  nailed  on 
the  frame  of  a  door  to  form  the  recess  or  rebate  into 
which  the  door  shuts. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  The  pressure  by  the  fingers  of  the  strings  upon 
the  fingerboard  of  a  stringed  instrument. 

X2)  A  fret  upon  a  guitar  or  similar  instrument ;  a 
vent-hole  in  a  wind  instrument. 

"Teaching  every  stop  and  key 
To  those  upon  the  pipe  that  play." 

Drayton:  Muses  Elysium;  Nymph,  iv. 

(3)  The  handle  and  leverage  which  act  upon  the 
rows  of  pipes  in  an  or^an ;  a  register. 

(4)  The  series  of  pipes   thus  acted  on.    Organ- 
stops  are  of  two  kinds,  flue  and  reed ;  the  tone  of 
flue^pipes  is  produced  by  directing  a  current  of  air 
against  a  sharp  edge  called  the  lip ;  the  tone  of 
reed-pipes  is  produced  by  setting  a  metal  tongue  in 
motion  at  the  opening  of  a  tube.    Flue-stops  are 
opened  or  closed  at  the  top;  as,  open  diapason, 
stopped  diapason,  &c.    The  tone  of  a  stopped  pipe 
is  an  octave  lower  than  that  produced  by  an  open 
pipe  of  the  same  length.    An  open  pipe  of  8  ft.  in 
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length  gives  the  note  c  c,  the  lowest  note  on  the 
manuals  of  a  modern  organ  ;  it  is  customary,  there- 
fore, to  write  on  stop-handles  the  length  of  the 
longest  pipe  of  the  series,  thus  informing  the  player 
of  the  pitch  of  the  stop,  e.  g.,  double  diapason,  16 
ft. ;  open  diapason,  8  ft. ;  stopped  diapason,  8  ft. 
tone  (4  ft.  stopped) ;  octave  or  principal,  4  ft. ;  flute, 
4  ft.  tone,  &c.  The  8  ft.  flue-stops  constitute  the 
foundation  stops.  Stops  containing  more  than  one 
rank  of  pipes,  such  as  mixture,  sesquialtera,  &c,, 
are  called  compound  stops.  Stops  sounding  the 
interval  of  a  twelfth,  or  tierce  (and  sometimes  also 
the  octave  and  the  fifteenth),  are  called  Mutation 
stops. 

3.  Naut. :  A  projection  at  the  upper  part  of  a  mast, 
outside  of  the  cheeks. 

4.  Optics:  A  perforated  diaphragm  between  two 
lenses,  to  intercept  the  extreme  rays  that  might 
disturb  the  perfection  of  the  image. 

stop-cock,  subst.  A  faucet  in  a  pipe,  to  open  or 
close  the  passage. 

stop-finger,  s.    The  same  as  FALLEKWIRE,  2. 
stop-gap,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  That  which  closes  or  stops  a  gap  or  other 
opening. 

2.  Fig.:  A  temporary  expedient. 

B.  As  adj.:  Acting  as  or  serving  the  purpose  of  a 
stop-gap;  temporary. 

"As  a  mere  stopgap  Government  he  admits  they  may  be 
allowed  to  hold  office  a  little  longer." — London  Daily 
Chronicle. 

Stop-motion,  s.  An  arrangement  in  a  machine 
by  which  the  breakage  or  the  failure  of  supply  of 
the  material  under  treatment,  causes  an  arrest  of 
the  motion. 

stop-order,  s. 

Law:  An  order  for  the  stoppage  of  the  transfer 
of  any  stock  till  notice  has  been  sent  to  the  person 
by  whom  the  stop-order  has  been  obtained. 

stop-plank,  s. 

Hydraul.  -enq, :  One  of  the  planks  employed  to 
form  a  sort  of  dam  in  some  hydraulic  works.  Thc'y 
generally  occupy  vertical  grooves  in  the  wing  walls 
of  a  lock  or  weir,  to  hold  back  water  in  case  of  tem- 
porary disorder  of  the  lock-gates. 

'Stop-Ship,  s.    The  Eemora  (q.  v.). 

stop-valve, «. 

J.  Hydr.:  A  valve  which  closes  a  pipe  against  the 
passao-e  of  fluid.  The  large  valve  used  in  water- 
mains  .3  known  by  this  name.  It  is  usually  a  disk 
which  occupies  a  chamber  above  the  pipe  when  the 
passage-way  through  the  latter  is  opc'ii,  and  _i» 
driven  down  by  a  screw  to  stop  the  aperture,  its 
face  being  pressed  against  the  seat  by  the  contact 
of  the  rear  with  wedging  abutments. 

2  Steam-eng.:  Valves  fitted  in  the  steam-pipes 
where  they  leave  the  several  boilers,  and  in  the  con- 
necting-pipes between  the  boilers,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that,  any  boiler  or  boilers  may  bo  shut  off  from 
the  others,  and  from  the  engines. 

stop-watch,  s.  A  watch  in  which  the  works  (or 
a  part  of  them  )  may  be  stopped  by  pressing  in  an 
exterior  pin.  Used  in  timing  races,  &c. 

stop-work,  s.  A  device  attached  to  the  barrel 
of  a  watch,  musical-box,  or  spring-clock,  to  regu- 
late the  winding  of  the  spring,  and  prevent  over- 
winding. 

Slope,  s.    [From  step  (q.  v.).] 

Mining:  A  horizontal  bed  or  layerof  ore  forming 
one  of  a  series  of  steps  into  which  it  has  been  exca- 
vated. 

"We  were  obliged  to  stope  the  sides  of  the  shaft  in  blue 
stone,  but  we  have  cut  through  the  lode  in  the  stnpe  about 
five  feet  wide  of  very  good  appearance." — Money  Market 
Review,  Nov.  7,  1885. 

slope,  v.  t.  or  i.    [STOPE,  «.] 

Mining : 

1.  To  cut  away  the  ore  so  that  the  upper  or  under 
surface  presents  the  form  of  a  series  of  oteps. 

"  We  are  still  sinking  and  stoping  at  the  No.  2  shaft." — 
London  Standard. 

2.  To  fill  in  with  rubbish,  as  a  space  from  which 
the  lode  has  been  excavated. 

stop  -Ing,  «.    [STOPE,  t'.J 

Mining:  The  act  of  cutting  mineral  ground  will] 
a  pick,  working  downward ;  the  act  of  forming  into 
stopcs. 

*st8p'-less,  adj.  [Eng.  stop;  -less.]  Not  to  be 
st6ppcd. 

"  Stopless  as  a  running  multitude." 

Davenant:  Heturtt  of  Charles  II. 

Stop  -page  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [Eng.  stop,  v. ;  -of/i'.  I 
l.The  act  of  stopping  or  arresting  motion  or  prog- 
ress ;  the  state  of  being  stopped. 

"This  stoppage  of  a  favorite  article,  without  assigning 
some  reason,  might  have  occasioned  a  general  murmur." 
— Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  1. 


fate,     fat,    fara,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     hgr,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,    pot, 
or,     wbre,    wplf,     w5rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mate,     cfib,     cttre,     unite,     cir,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  fcw. 
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•J.  A  deduction  made  from  pay  or  allowances,  to 
repay  advances,  &c. 

*I  Stoppa'jt'  in  tran.titu: 

Law:  The  right  which  an  unpaid  vendor  of  goods 
has,  on  hearing  that  the  vendee  is  insolvent,  to 
Mop  and  reclaim  the  goods  while  in  transit  and  not 
yet  delivered  to  the  vendee. 

Stopped,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [STOP,  v.~\ 

stopped-pipe,  K. 

Mimic:  An  organ-pipe,  the  upper  end  of  which  is 
closed  by  a  wooden  plug  or  cap  of  metal.  [STOP- 
PER, 11.3.] 

stop  -per,  «.    [Eng.  stop,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :    One  who  or  that  which  stops  or  hinders ; 
that  which  stops  or  obstructs ;  that  which  closes  or 
tills  a  vent  or  hole  in  a  vessel ;  a  plug  or  cork  for  a 
bottle ;  a  stopple. 

2.  Fig. :  A  finisher,  a  settler. 

"Here  we  come  immediately  upon  a  stopper,  unless  it 
can  be  happily  shunted."— Field,  Feb.  19,  1887. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  ffaut. :  A  short  piece  of  rope  having  a  knot  at 
one  end,  with  a  laniard  under  the  knot,  applied  to 
shrouds,  cables,  &c.,  for  various  purposes,  as  for 
checking  and  holding  fast  a  cable,  rope,  <fcc. 

*2.  Rail.  Eng. :  A  trailing  brake  formerly  used  on 
inclined  planes.  It  was  in  the  rear  of  tho  last  car 
in  ascending,  and  was  thrown  into  action  by  the 
pressure  of  the  cars  if  the  coupling  broke.  It  pene- 
trated the  ground  and  stopped  tho  descent.  Also 
called  a  Trailer  or  Cow.  (Eng.) 

3.  Music:  The  plug  inserted    in  the  top   of    an 
organ-pipe,  in  order  to  close  it,  thereby  producing 
a  note  an  octave  lower  than  the  pitch  of  the  pipe  if 
open. 

stopper-bolt,  s. 

Naut. :  A  large  ring-bolt  driven  in  the  deck  of  a 
ship  before  the  main-hatch,  for  securing  the  stop- 
pers to. 

stopper-hole,  s. 

Puddling :  A  hole  in  the  door  of  a  furnace  through 
which  the  iron  is  stirred  and  the  operation  observed. 
It  is  sometimes  stopped  with  clay,  hence  the  name. 

stop  -per,  v.  t.  [STOPPER,  s.]  To  close  or  secure 
with  a  stopper. 


H  To  stopper  a  cable: 

Naut.:  To  put  stoppers  on  it 


_„'  put  stoppers  on  it  to  prevent  it  from 

running  out  of  the  ship  when  riding  at  anchor. 

stop'-pered,  a.  [English  stopper,  s. ;  -ed.]  Pro- 
vided with  a  stopper ;  as,  a  stoppered  bottle. 

stop  -per-less,  a.  [Eng.  stopper;  -Jess.]  Without 
a  stopper  or  stoppers. 

"  rhe stopperless cruets." — Dickens:  Uncommercial  Trav- 
eler, ixii. 

Stop  -ping,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [STOP,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  tho 
verb.) 

0.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  stops;  the  state  of  being 
stopped. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  stop,  fill,  or  close  up ; 
as,  stopping  for  a  decayed  tooth. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Build.:  Patching  incomplete  work  with  cement, 
such  as  gaps  made  by  the  spalling  of  marble  or 
stone,  of  veneer,  &c. 

2.  Eagrav. :  [ETCHING,  STOP-OUT.] 

3.  Farriery :  A  pad  or  ball  occupying  the  space 
within  the  inner  edge  of  the  shoe,  around  the  frog 
and  against  the  sole.    Its  object  is  to  keep  the  parts 
in  a  moist  condition,  similar  to  that  which  they  pos- 
sess in  a  state  of  nature,  where  the  sole  and  frog 
come  in  contact  with  tho  damp  earth  and  verdure. 

4.  Mining:  A  door  in  a  drift  or  gallery  which  stops 
the  passage  of  air  at  a  certain  point,  beinga  partof 
the  artificial  ventilation  system  of  a  mine. 

5.  Music:  The  act  of  pressing  the  fingers  on  the 
strings  of  the  violin,  viola,  <fec.,  in  order  to  produce 
the  notes.    [DOUBLE-STOPPING.] 

stopping-brush,  s. 

\.  Hat-making:  A  brush  used  to  sprinkle  hot 
water  upon  the  napping  and  tho  hat  body  to  assist 
in  uniting  them. 

2.  Steel  Engraving :  Acamel's-hair  brush,  used  by 
engravers  in  stopping  out  portions  of  etched  plates. 

stopping-knife,  s.    A  glazier's  putty-knife. 

stopplng-off,  s. 

Founding:  A  term  applied  to  tho  filling  up  with 
sand  of  a  portion  of  a  mold,  when  the  casting  is 
desired  to  bo  smaller  than  the  pattern  from  which 
the  mold  is  formed. 

stopping-out,  8. 

Steel  Engrav. :  [STOP-OUT,  ETCHING.] 


stopplng-up  pieces,  s.  pi. 

Shi^lntild.:  Timbers  placed  on  the  middle  part  of 
the  bilge-ways,  to  meet  and  support  the  bottom  of 
the  ship.  They  form  a  part  of  the  cradle. 

stop -pie,  *stop  -pel,  K.  [Enn.stop:  dimin.sutl. 
-le ;  cf.  Low  (rer.  xtoppcl :  Ger.  stGpfel,  stdpsel.] 

1.  Ord.  Lanr/.:  That  which  stops  or  closes  the 
mouth  of  a  vessel ;  a  stopper. 

"Here's  the  best  ale  i'  th'  land,  if  you'll  go  to  the  price; 
Better,  I  sure  am,  never  blew  out  fi  8(<it'/'l<'." 

t:nttini:   Voyage  to  Ireland  in  Burlesque. 
-.  ^fnxic:  A  plug  inserted  in  some  of  the  ventages 
of  tho  fluto  in  order  to  accommodate  its  scale  to 
some  particular  mode. 

stop  -pie,  v.  t.  [STOPPLE,  s.]  To  close  or  stop 
with  a  stopple. 

"  Stoppled  his  cruise,  replaced  his  book 
Within  its  customary  nook." 

Cowper:  Moralizer  Corrected. 
stbr-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [Eng.«(or(e),  v.;  -age.] 

1.  The  act  of  storing;  the  act  of  depositing  in  a 
store,  warehouse,  or  the  like  for  safe  keeping. 

2.  The  price  charged  or  paid  for  the  storing  of 
goods. 

storage-battery,  s. 

Elec. :  A  misnomer  for  secondary  batteries  in 
which  decomposition  and  opposite  combination 
are  brought  about,  leaving  the  battery  in  condition 
to  give  a  current.  Properly  speaking,  the  only 
batteries  in  which  storage  can  be  effected  are  those 
of  similar  character  to  Leyden  jars. 

stbr'-ax,  s.      Lat.  storax,  styrax.\    [STYEAX.] 

Chtm. :  A  fragrant,  balsamic  resin.  True  storax 
was  a  solid  resin,  obtained  from  the  stem  of  Styrax 
ojflcinale.  It  was  held  in  great  esteem  from  the 
time  of  Pliny  down  to  the  end  of  the  la_st  century. 
At  the  present  time  it  has  almost  disappeared, 
genuine  specimens  being  rarely  found  even  in 
museums.  (LIQUID-AMBER,  LIQUID-STORAX.) 

"I  yielded  a  pleasant  odour  like  the  best  myrrh,  as 
galbanum,  and  sweet  storax."— Eccles.  xxiv.  15. 

st'dr  -ax-wort,  s.    [Eng.  storax,  and  wort.} 
Bot.  (pi.):  The  order  Styracaceee  (q.  v.). 
store,  *stor,  *stoor,  s.  &  a.    [O.  Fr.  estor,  estoire, 
from  Low  Lat.  s/awrum=store,  from  Lat.  instauro 
=to  construct,  to  build,  to  restore,  from  in=in,  and 
stauro—io  set  up.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  which  is  collected,  accumulated,  hoarded, 
or  massed  together;  stock  accumulated;  a  supply, 
a  hoard ;  specif.,  in  the  plural,  articles,  especially 
of  food,  provided  for  some  special  purpose ;  sup- 
plies, as  of  provisions,  arms,  ammunition,  clothing, 
&c.,  for  an  army,  a  ship,  or  the  like. 

"Increase  thy  wealth  and  double  all  thy  store." 

Druden:  Persius,  sat.  vi. 

*2.  Hence,  a  great  quantity,  plenty,  abundance,  a 
large  number. 

"  Too  small  a  pasture  for  such  store  of  mutton." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  i.  1. 

3.  A  place  where  supplies,  as  provisions,  arms, 
ammunition,  clothing,  <fcc.,  are  stored  for  future 
use ;  a  storehouse,  a  warehouse,  a  magazine. 

"Sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam, 
Concocted  and  adusted,  they  reduc'd 
To  blackest  grain,  and  into  store  conveyed." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  615. 

4.  A  place  where  goods  are  kept  for  sale,  either 
by  wholesale  or  retail ;  a  shop. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Hoarded  up,  laid  up,  amassed,  accumulated. 

2.  Kept  in  stock ;  stock. 

"To  buy  in  store  sheep  to  feed  off  their  turnip  crops  in 
winter." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*3.  Containing  stores ;  set  apart  for  receiving 
stores  or  supplies  for  future  use. 

"All  the  store  cities  that  Solomon  had."—  2Chron.  viii.  4. 

4.  Obtained  at  a  store  or  shop;  purchased  or 
purchasable  at  a  store;  as,  s/ore-clothes. 

H  (1)  In  store:  Accumulated;  ready  for  use;  on 
hand. 

(2)  To  set  store  by :  To  value  highly ;  to>ct  a  great 
value  on. 

store-farmer,  s.  A  farmer  who  devotes  himself 
chiefly  to  the  breeding  of  sheep  and  cattle. 

store-house,  s.    [STOREHOUSE.] 

store-keeper,  s.  One  who  has  the  charge  of  a 
store ;  one  who  superintends  the  purchase  and 
issue  of  stores. 

store-man,  s.  A  man  engaged  in  a  store  or  in 
storing  goods. 

"The  question  of  wages  of  shifters  and  store-men  has 
been  referred  to  arbitration." —  Weekly  Echo,  Sept.  5, 1885. 

store-master,  s.  The  tenant  of  a  sheep-farm. 
(Scotch.) 


store-pay,  sulat.  Payment  for  goods  or  work  in 
articles  from  a  store  or  shop  instead  of  cash. 

store-room,  s.  A  room  set  apart  for  tho  reception 
of  stores  or  supplies. 

store-ship,  s.  A  vessel  employed  to  carry  stores 
for  the  use  of  a  fleet,  garrison,  &c. 

store-tea,  s.  A  colloquial  name  for  Chinese  tea, 
to  distinguish  it  from  domestic  substitutes. 

store,  v.  t.    [STORE,  s.] 

1.  To  collect,  amass,  or  accumulate  in,    as    for 
future  use ;  to  stock,  to  furnish,  to  supply. 

"Haying  by  sensation  and  reflection  stored  our  minds 
with  simple  ideas." — Locke:  Human  Understanding,  bk. 
i  i,.  ch.  zui. 

2.  To  stock  or  supply  with  stores,  provisions,  Ix. 

"  Corn    .     .     .    whereof,  they  say. 
The  city  is  well  stored." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

3.  To  deposit,  as  in  a  store,  warehouse,  &c.,  for 
preservation  or  future  use. 

"Ammunition  was  stored  in  the  vaults." — Maoaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  oh.xii. 

store  -h6use,  s.    [Eng.  store,  and  house.] 

1.  A  house  in  which  things  are  stored ;  a  building 
for  storing  grain,  supplies,  goods,  &c. ;  a  warehouse, 
a  repository. 

"So  that  the  common  storehouses  and  barns  be  suffi- 
ciently stored." — More:  Utopia,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  A  repository,  a  magazine,  a  store. 

*3.  A  store,  a  great  quantity.    (Spenser.) 

stbr'-er,  s.  [Eng.  stor(e),  v. ;  -er.']  One  who  lays 
up  or  forms  a  store. 

st'dr  -ef,  s.    [STORY  (2), ».] 

stor  -ge,  subst.  [Gr.,  from  stergo=to  love.]  That 
strong  instinctive  affection  which  animals  have  for 
their  young;  parental  affection  ;  tender  love. 

•st'dr  -I-al,  *Stor  -I-all,  adject.  [Eng.  story  (1), 
s. ;  -oJ.]  Historical,  true. 

"  This  is  storiall  sooth,  it  is  no  fable." 

Chaucer:  Legend  of  Good  Women;  Cleopatra. 

*8tbr  -led  (1),  a.    [Eng.  story  (1),  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Painted  or  adorned  in  any  way  with  scenes  from 
stories  or  history. 

"As  the  ancient  art  could  stain 
Achievements  on  the  storied  pane." 

Scott:  Marmion,  v.     (Introd. ) 

2.  Related,  referred  to,  or  celebrated  in  story  or 
history ;  having  a  story  or  history  attached. 

"  Ye  Naiads  !  blue-ey'd  sisters  of  the  wood  1 
Who  by  old  oak  or  storied  stream, 
Nightly  tread  your  mystic  maze." 

Logan:  Ode  to  a  Fountain. 

Stor'-Ied  (2) ,  adj.  [Eng.  story  (2),  s. ;  -ed.]  Hav- 
ing a  story,  stories,  or  stages. 

"  When  we  speak  of  the  intercolumniation  or  distance 
which  is  due  to  each  order,  we  mean  in  a  dorique,  ionical, 
Corinthian  porch,  or  cloister,  or  the  like  of  one  contigna- 
tion,  and  not  in  storied  buildings." — Wotton:  Remains, 
p.  26. 

*Stor  -I-er,  s.  [Eng.  story  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  A  relater 
of  stories  or  history ;  an  historian. 

"  The  storie  made  of  three  most  famose  and  credible 
storiers  in  Greek  Lond."— Up.  Pecock  in  Life,  p.  117. 

*stb'r  -I-f f,  v.  t.  [Ens. story  (1),  s. ;  -fy.]  To  form 
or  tell  stories  of. 

*Stor-I-6l -6-gIst,  s.  [Eng.  storiologM ; -ist."\  A 
collector  or  student  of  popular  tales  and  legends. 

"  English  comparative  storiologists  undoubtedly  ought 
to  be  grateful  to  him." — Academy,  Jan.  9, 1886,  p.  22. 

*Stor-I-ol'-6-g*,  subst.  [Eng.  story  (1),  s. ;  suff. 
-ology.J  Tho  study  of  popular  tales  and  legends. 

stork,  *storke,  s.  [A.  S.  store,-  Dan.,  Sw.,  Cut. 
&  Ger.  stork.\ 

Ornith. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Ciconia,  or 
of  tho  sub-family  Ciconiinee.  In  form  the  storks 
resemble  tho  herons,  but  are  more  robust,  and  have 
larger  bills,  shorter  toes,  with  a  non-serrated  claw 
on  the  middle  toe.  They  inhabit  the  vicinity  of 
marshes  and  rivers,  where  they  find  an  abundant 
supply  of  food,  consisting  of  frogs,  lizards,  fishes, 
and  even  young  birds.  Storks  are  migratory,  arriv- 
ing from  the  south  at  their  breeding  haunts  in  the 
early  spring,  and  departing  again  in  the  autumn- 
The  White  or  House  Stork  (Ciconia  alba),  which  is 
common  in  many  countries  of  Central  Europe,  con- 
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beak  and  foot  red.  The  male  is  a"bout  forty~two 
inches  long,  the  female  somewhat  less.  The  Black 
Stork  (C.  nigra),  from  the  center  and  east  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  has  the  upper  surface 
black,  the  lower  parts  white.  Storks  are  protected 
by  laws  in  some  countries  for  their  services  in 
destroying  small  mammals  and  reptiles,  and  in  con- 
suming offal.  They  have  also  been  celebrated  from 


b6il,    b<5y;     pout,    jtfwl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  -    shan.      tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -;ion  =  zliun.     -tlous,    -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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ancient  times  for  their  affection  for  their  young; 
their  reputation  for  regard  for  the  old  birds  is  much 
overrated,  though  heralds  have  adopted  the  stork 
as  an  emblem  of  piety  and  gratitude. 

stork-billed  kingfishers,  s.  pi. 

Ornith.:  The  genus  Pelargopsis  (q.  v.). 

stork's  bill,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  The  genus  Erodium,  and  spec.  Erodium 
moschatum;  (2)  Geranium  robertianum  (Britten  & 
Holland):  (3)  The  genus  Pelargonium  (Treas.  of 
Bot.).  All  are  so  named  from  their  long,  tapering 
seed-vessels. 

storm,  s.  fA.  S.  storm;  cogn.with  Icel.  stormr; 
Dut.,  Sw.  &  Dan.  storm;  Ger.  sturm:  Ital.  stormo. 
From  the  same  root  as  Lat.  sterna;  Bug.  strem,] 

I.   Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  A  violent  commotion  or  disturbance  of 
the  atmosphere,  producing  or  attended  by  wind, 
rain,  snow,  hail,  or  thunder  and  lightning ;  a  tem- 
pest.   (Often  applied  Vo  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  snow, 
Ac.,  without  a  high  wind.) 

"  Bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm." 

Slutkesp.:  Lear,  iii.  4. 

IT  The  severest  storms  which  occur  on  the  globe 
have  their  origin  in  the  tropics.  They  were  long 
known  as  hurricanes,  but  the  investigation  of  the 
law  of  storms  proved  them  to  be  rotatory,  and  they 
are  now  called  cyclones.  [CYCLONE.]  Some,  in 
their  last  stage,  and  when  their  force  is  much 
diminished,  reach  the  temperate  regions,  and  con- 
stitute the  severest  storms  which  reach  these  lati- 
tudes. They  come  from  the  southerly  points  of  the 
compass,  from  which  rain,  heat,  and  storm  continu- 
ally arrive.  Winter  storms  with  icy  wind  come  from 
the  north,  northwest,  northeast,  or  the  east.  The 
storm  which  has  left  the  deepest  traces  on  the 
popular  memory  of  the  world  is  that  of  Nov.  26 
and  27,  1783.  It  destroyed  the  Eddystone  Light- 
house, off  the  coast  of  England,  led  to  the  loss  of 
twelve  men-of-war,  with  more  than  1,800  men,  on  or 
near  the  British  coasts,  besides  drowning  8,000  more 
unconnected  with  the  navy,  destroying  multitudes 
of  cattle  and  sheep  and  millions'  worth  of  property. 
The  coming  of  a  storm  is  indicated  by  a  depression 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  steeper  the  gradients 
the  greater  its  severity. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  violent  disturbance  or  agitation  of  human 
society;  a  tumult,  a  clamor,  a  commotion. 

"The  storm  subsided  as  quickly  as  it  arose,  and  all's 
well  that  ends  well,  we  are  told."—  F ield,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

(2)  A  violent  or  vehement  outbreak. 

"Bills,  the  first  appearance  of  which  has  aroused  a 
storm  of  protest  and  denunciation  from  the  traders." — 
London  Morning  Post. 

(3)  A  violent  or  destructive  calamity ;   a  sad  or 
distressful  state  of  affairs;  extreme  distress,  mis- 
fortune, or  adversity. 

"A  brave  man  struggling  in  the  storms  of  fate." 

Pope :  Prol.  to  Acldison'H  Cato. 

(4)  A  heavy  shower  or  fall. 

"Rattling  stortns  of  arrows  barbed  with  fire." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  646. 

II.  Mil.:  A  violent  assault  on  a  fortified  place  or 
strong  position ;  a  furious  attempt  by  troops  to 
capture  a  fortified  place  by  scaling  the  walls,  forc- 
ing the  gates,  or  the  like. 

"Far  more  terrible  to  me  than  all  the  dangers  of  the 
storm  itself." — Lever:  Charles  O'Malley,  ch.  ciii. 

IT  (1)  Magnetic  storm: 

Magnetism:  A  magnetic  disturbance  simultane- 
ously affecting  a  large  portion  of  the  globe.  Sabine 
records  a  storm  of  this  kind  felt  at  the  same  time 
at  Prague,  the  Cape,  Tasmania,  and  Toronto. 

(2)  Sturm  in  a  tea-cup :  A  great  quarrel  or  com- 
motion about  a  trifling  matter. 

11  Storm  is  largely  used  in  compounds,  the  mean- 
ings being  in  most  cases  self-explanatory ;  as, storm- 
menacing,  storm-presaging,  storm-tossed,  &c. 

storm  and  stress,  phr.  [A  translation  of  the 
(ierman  sturm  und  drang.~]  Impulse,  excitement, 
unquiet,  unrest. 

"There  is  a  good  deal  of  Ktorm  and  stress  in  Signor 
O 'a  pianoforte  playing."— Referee,  July  18,  1886,  p.  3. 

*H  Used  also  adjectively,  as  a  storm  and  stress 
period — i.  e.,  a  period  in  which  one's  actions  spring 
from  impulse  rather  than  judgment. 

storm-beat,  storm-beaten,  adj.  Beaten  or 
injured  by  storms;  weather-beaten. 

"To  dry  the  rain  on  my  storm-beaten  face." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  M. 

storm-bird,  s.    The  Stormy-petrel  (q.  v.) . 
storm-blast,  s.    The  blast  of  a  tempest. 
Storm-bound,  a.    Prevented  from  proceeding  by 
storms  or  inclement  weather ;  storm-stayed. 

"For  four  weary  days  we  had  been  storm-bound  on  a 
d."— Field,  Sept.  25,  1886. 
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storm-center,  s.  The  point  of  greatest  intensity 
in  a  storm  ;  hence,  figuratively,  the  place  of  greatest 
danger  or  violence. 

"There  has  of  late  been  an  encouraging  absence  of 
violence,  or  any  attempt  at  it,  ill  the  latest  reports  from 
the  various  storm-centers  within  the  city." — Chicago  AVws, 
July  10,  1894. 

Storm-cock,  s.    The  Missel-thrush  (q.  v.). 

"  Our  resident  thrushes  are  the  throstle,  the  orange- 
billed  black-bird,  missel-thrush  or  storm-cock,  and  the 
dipper." — St.  James's  Gazette,  Jan.  17, 1887. 

storm-cone,  s.  A  cone  consisting  of  tarred  can- 
vas extended  on  a  frame  three  feet  high  and  three 
feet  wide  at  base ;  used  singly  or  in  conjunction 
with  a  cylinder  or  drum  as  a  storm-sigual  (q.  v.). 
[STORM-DRUM.] 

storm-door,  s.  An  outer  or  additional  door  for 
protection  against  storms  or  inclement  weather. 

storm-drum,  s.  A  drum  or  cylinder  of  tarred 
canvas  three  feet  high  and  three  feet  wide,  used  as 
a  storm-signal  (q.  v.). 

storm-finch,  s.    The  Stormy-petrel  (q.  v.). 

storm-glass,  s.  A  tube  containing  a  liquid  hold- 
ing a  solution  which  is  sensible  to  atmospheric 
changes.  In  clear  weather  the  substance  is  seen  to 
settle  near  tho  bottom  of  the  tube,  the  liquidremain- 
ing  comparatively  clear ;  previous  to  a  storm  the 
substance  rises,  causing  the  liquid  to  present  a  tur- 
bid and  flocculent  appearance. 

storm-kite,  s.  A  contrivance  for  sending  a  rope 
from  a  stranded  vessel  to  the  shore.  An  anchor- 
ball  is  frequently  used  from  the  shore  to  the  vessel. 

storm-pane,  s.  A  supplementary  framed  sheet 
of  glass,  to  substitute,  in  an  emergency,  for  a  broken 
pane  in  a  lighthouse. 

storm-pavement,  s. 

Hydr.  Engin. :  The  sloping  stone  paving  which 
lines  the  sea-face  of  piers  and  breakwaters.  The 
breakwater  glacis. 

storm-petrel,  s.    [STORMV-PETEEL.] 

*storm-proof,  a.  Proof  against  storms  or  bad 
weather. 

storm-sail, «. 

Naut. :  A  sail  of  reduced  dimensions  and  extra 
stout  canvas,  for  heavy  weather;  as  a  storm-jib, 
storm-trysail,  &c. 

storm-signal,  s.  A  signal  for  indicating  to  mar- 
iners, fishermen,  &c.,  the  probable  approach  of  a 

*,i  The  signals  adopted  by  the  United  States  Sig- 
nal Service  Bureau  for  announcing  the  approach  of 
wind  storms  are  as  follows: 


story 


Storm-window,  8,  An  outer  window  to  protect 
the  inner  from  the  effects  of -storms  or  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather ;  also,  in  some  localities,  a  win- 
dow raised  from  the  roof,  and  slated  above  and  on 
each  side. 

storm,  *storme,  v.  t.  &  i.    [STORM,  s."] 

A.  Trans.:    To  attack  and   attempt  to  take  by 
scaling  the  walls,  forcing  the  gates  or  breaches,  or 
the  like ;  to  assault ;  to  take  by  sturm. 

"  Of  castles  stormed,  of  cities  freed    .     .    . 
As  heroes  think,  so  thought  the  Bruce." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iii.  27. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  raise  a  tempest.    (Spenser.) 

"  From  Shetland  straddling  wide,  his  foot  on  Thuly 

sets: 

Whence  storming,  all  the  vast  Deucalidon  he  threats." 
Dray  ton:  1'olyolbion,  a.  10. 

*2.  To  blow  with  violence ;  to  rain,  hail,  snow,  or 
the  like  violently.  (Used  impersonally.) 

3.  To  be  in  a  violent  passion ;  to  rage,  to  fume. 

Storm  -er,  subst.  [Eng.  storm,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
takes  part  in  a  storming  party  (q.  v.). 

"  'Move  on,  move  on,'  whispered  O'Shaoghnemy, 
'they're  telling  off  thestormers.'  "—Lever:  Charles  O'Mal- 
ley,  ch.  ci. 

*Stqrm-ftil,  a.  [Eng.  storm;  -/«*(*)•]  Abound- 
ing with  storms ;  stormy. 

*storm  -f  ul-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stormful;  -ness.'}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  stormful;  abundance  of 
storms ;  storminess. 

storm'-I-lyS  adv.    [Eng.  stormy;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  Btormy  manner;  with  storms;  tempestu- 
ously. 

"The  wind  blew  stormily  and  a  high  sea  was  running." 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  In  a  tumultuous,  excited,  or  disturbed  manner. 
storm'-I-ness,  subst.    [Eng.  stormy;  -ness.]    The 

quality  or  state  of  being  stormy ;  tern pestuou sue ss. 

storm'-Ing,  pr.par.  or  a.    [STORM,  r.] 

storming-party,  B. 

Mil. ;  The  party  to  whom  the  duty  is  assigned  of 
making  the  first  assault  in  storming  a  fortress  or 
town.  , 

storm -less,  a.  [Eng.  storm;  -less.']  Free  from 
storms. 

storm  -f,  *storm-ie,  a.    [Eng.  storm,  s. ;  -y.'} 

1.  Lit. :  Characterized   by   storms   or    tempests: 
tempestuous,  boisterous,  very  rough ;  accompanied 
by  high  winds. 

"  The  shudd' ring  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone    .    .    . 
Extols  the  treasures  of  his  stormy  seas." 

Goldsmith:  Traveler. 

2.  Fig.:  Violent,  passionate,  rough,  excited. 

"  If  you  give  o'er  to  stormy  passion." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  L 

stormy-petrel,  s. 

Ornith.:  Procellaria  pelagica,  common  in  the 
North  Atlantic.  In  general  appearance  it  is  not  un- 
like a  swift,  of  a  sooty  black  color,  with  a  little 


A  cautionary  signal  (displayed  only  at  stations  on  the 
lakes).  —A  red  flag  (eight  feet  square)  with  white  center 
(four  feet  square)  indicates  that  the  winds  expected  will 
not  be  so  severe  but  well-found,  seaworthy  vessels  can 
meet  them  without  danger. 

A  storm  signal.—  A  red  flag  (eight  feet  square)  with 
black  center  (three  feet  square)  indicates  that  the  storm 
is  expected  to  be  severe. 

A  red  pennant  (five  feet  hoist  and  twelve  feet  fly)  dis- 
played with  the  flags  indicates  easterly  winds—  that  is, 
from  northeast  to  south,  inclusive,  and  that  the  storm- 
center  is  approaching. 

A  white  pennant  (five  feet  hoist  and  twelve  feet  fly)  dis- 

Elayed  with  the  flags  indicates  westerly  winds—  that  is, 
pom  north  to  southwest,  inclusive,  and  that  the  storm- 
center  has  passed. 

When  red  pennant  is  hoisted  above  cautionary  or  storm 
signal,  winds  are  expected  from  the  northeast  quadrant; 
when  below,  from  the  southeast  quadrant. 

When  white  pennant  is  hoisted  above  the  cautionary  or 
storm,  signal,  winds  are  expected  from  the  northwest 
quadrant;  when  below,  from  the  southwest  quadrant. 

Night  signals.—  By  night  a  red  light  will  indicate  east- 
erly winds;  a  white  above  a  red  light  will  indicate  westerly 
winds. 

The  Information  Signal  consists  of  a  red  pennant  and 
indicates  that  the  displayman  has  received  information 
of  a*  storm  covering  a  limited  area,  dangerous  only  for 


playman. 

These  signals,  principally  for  the  information  of 
maritime  interests,  are  distinct  from  the  system  of 
weather,  temperature,  and  rain  signals  displayed 
throughout  the  country. 

storm-stayed,  storm-stead,  a.  Prevented  from 
proceeding  on  or  interrupted  in  the  course  of  a 
tourney  by  bad  weather. 


Chicken,  a  name  which  is  also  applied  to  other 
species.    [PETREL,  TUBINARES.] 

stor-thlftg  (th  as  t),  s.  [Dan.  sfor=great,  and 
fotn0=court.]  The  parliament  or  supreme  legisla- 
tive assembly  of  Norway;  the  great  court  or  repre- 
sentative of  the  sovereign  people.  It  is  elected 
triennially,  and  holds  annual  sessions.  When  in 
session,  it  divides  itself  into  two  houses,  one-fourth 
of  the  members  constituting  the  lagthing,  and  the 
remaining  three-fourths  the  odelsthing. 

stb'r'-y5  (1),  *stor-ie,  s.  [O.  Fr.  estoire,  estore, 
variants  01  histoire  =  history  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  istona, 
sforia.] 

1.  A  narrative,  recital,  or  description  of  something 
which  has  occurred;   an  account  of  past  events; 
history. 

"  He  with  his  consorted  Eve 
The  story  heard  attentive,  and  were  fill'd 
With  admiration.  Mtlton:  P.  L.,  vii.  61. 

2.  A  narrative  or  account  of  an  incident  or  event; 
a  short  narrative. 

"  Intent  he  hears  Penelope  disclose 
A  mournful  story  of  domestic  woes." 

Pope:  Homers  Odyssey,  xxiii.  824. 

3.  A  fictitious  narrative;  short  romance  or  imag- 
inative tale. 

"  A  story  in  which  native  humor  reigns, 
Is  often  usefuf,  always  entertains." 

Cower:  Conversation,  208. 

4.  A  lie,  a  falsehood.    (Colloquial.) 

"As  they  can't  all  be  true,  some  of  them  most  b« 
stories."— Referee,  April  17, 1887. 


rate.     fat.    fare',    Amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here,    camel,     her      there;     pine     pit     sire     str     marine;     go 
or.    wore,    wplf,     w5rk.     who.    s6n;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try.    Syrian,     as. 


story-book 


story-book,  s 

storius  or  talus. 


A  book  containing  ono  or  more 


"My  maid  left  on  the  table  one  of  her  story-books, 
which  I  found  full  of  strange  impertinence,  of  poor  serv- 
ants who  came  to  be  ladies."— Swift. 

story-teller,  s. 

1.  Quo  who  tells  stories,  true  or  fictitious;  a 
writer  of  stories  or  tales. 

*2.  An  historian.    (In  contempt.) 

"Company  will  be  no  longer  pestered  with  dull,  dry, 
tedious  story-tellers." — Swift:  Polite  Conversation. 

Ii.  One  who   tells  stories  or  falsehoods.    (Collo- 
quial.) 
story-telling,  s. 

1.  The  act  of  relating  stories  or  tales,  true  or 
fictitious. 

2.  The  act  of  telling  stories  or  falsehoods. 
*story-writer,  s. 

1.  A  writer  of  stories  or  tales. 

2.  An  historian,  a  chronicler  {1  Esdras  ii.  17). 

stbr  -?  (2),  stbr'-e?,  s.  [O.  Fr.  estoree=a  thing 
built ;  properly  pa.  par.  of  estorer—to  build,  to  store 
(q.v.)-I 

*1.  A  building. 

"Hii  bygonne  herheyetounesstrengthy  vaste  aboute. 
Her  castles  Astorys."  R.  Gloucester,  p.  181. 

'2.  The  space  between  two  floors  of  a  building;  a 
stage  or  floor  of  a  building ;  a  sub-division  of  the 
height  of  a  house ;  a  set  of  rooms  on  the  same  floor 
or  level. 

story-post,  s. 

Build. :  An  upright  post  occupied  in  supporting 
thebressomer  when  a  window  occupies  the  whole 
front  of  the  ground  floor. 

story-rod, a. 

Build. ;  A  rod  equal  in  length  to  the  height  of  the 
floor,  and  having  the  heights  of  the  several  steps  of 
the  stairs  marked  upon  it,  so  that  the  steps  may  be 
measured  and  distributed  accurately. 

*stbr  -$  (1), v.  t.  &  t.    [STORY  (1),  a.] 

A.  Trans, ;  To  tell  in  historical  relation  ;  to  make 
the  subject  of   a  story,  history,  narrative,  or  ac- 
count ;  to  relate,  to  narrate. 

"What  the  sage  poets,  taught  by  th'  heavenly  muse, 
Storied  of  old  in  high  immortal  verse, 
Of  dire  chimeras."  Milton:  Comus,  616. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  tell,  to  relate,  to  narrate,  to 
declare,  to  report. 

"Cupid,  it  starving  legends  tell  aright, 
Once  framed  a  rich  elixir  of  delight." 

Coleridge;  Kisses. 

*stbr-j?  (2),  v.  t.  [STORY  (2),  a.]  To  arrange  or 
range  under  one  another;  to  arrange  or  build  in 
stories.  (Only  used  in  the  past  participle.) 

"All  the  parts  of  an  undisturbed  fluid  are  either  of 
equal  gravity,  or  gradually  placed  and  storied  together 
according  to  the  differences  of  it." — Bentley:  Sermons, 
ser.  4. 

stot,  *stoat,  *stote,  *stott,  a.  flcel.  stut'.-=a  bull ; 
Sw.  &  Norw.  stut.]  [STOAT.]  A  bullock  between 
two  and  three  years  old. 

"To  procure  restitution  in  integrum  of  every  stirk  and 
ftot  that  the  chief,  his  forefathers,  and  his  clan,  had 
stolen."—  Scott:  Waverley,cb.  xv. 

*2.  A  stoat  (q.v.). 

*3.  A  horse,  a  stallion. 

"This  Reve  sate  upon  a  right  good  stot, 
That  was  all  pomelee  grey,  and  night  Scot." 

Chaucer i  C.  T.,  617.    (Prol.) 

Stot,  v,  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  stump,  to  tramp. 
"They  stotted  along  side  by  side."— Miss  Ferrier:  In- 
heritance, ii.  367. 

*stound,  v.  i.    [Iceland,  stynja,  pret.  «tundt  =  to 
groan;  Ban. stoune ;  Ger.  stohnen.]    To  be  iu  paiu 
or  sorrow. 
*st6und,  pa.  par.    [STTJN-]    Stunned. 

"So  was  he  stound  with  stroke  of  her  huge  taile." 
Spenser:  F.  V-,  V.  ix.  29. 

stound  (l),  *stounde,  *st<Swnd  (i),  subst.  [Icel. 
stynr.]  [STOUND,  i\] 

1.  Sorrow,  grief. 

"Seeming  like  one  in  uncouth  stound.'1 

Spenser.-  An  Elegie. 

2.  A  shooting  pain,  a  pajjg. 

"Like  a  mazed  steer, 
That  yet  of  mortal  stroke  the  stound  doth  feur." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.t  IV.  vi.  37. 

*stound  (2),  *st<5wnd  (2),  «.   [STOUXD,  pa,  par.] 

1.  Amazement,  astonishment. 

"Lightly  he  started  up  out  of  that  stound." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  vi.  12. 

2.  A  blow. 

"This  the  sword  which  wrought  those  cruel  1  stounds." 
Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  V.  iii.  22. 


Stoup. 
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*stound  (3),'  tstounde,  *stund,  *stunde,  s. 
[Icel.  stund;  A.  S.  &  Dan.  xtitiul ;  (Jcr.  at  unite;  Dut. 
stond.] 

1.  A  certain  length  of  time,  long  or  short ;  a  short 
space  of  time. 

"The  kyng  biheld  him  a  stound.  A  sauh  no  repentance, 
He  bad  driiwo  away  that  hound,   God  has  taken  ven- 
geance." Robert  de  Br unite,  p.  65. 

2.  A  point  of  time  ;  hour,  moment,  time,  season. 

"Out  of  his  head  the  same stounde 

Theistert."  Gouier:  C.  A.,  ii. 

Stound  (4).  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  stond-stand.}  Avessel 
to  put  small  beer  in.  (Prov.) 

*stounde  -mele,  *st6und -meale,  atlv.  [A.  S. 
xhtit<iitnt'in in.\  Momentarily  ;  every  moment. 

"This  wind  that  more  and  more 
Thus  stoundme ale  encreaseth  in  my  face." 

Chaucer:  Troil.  and  Creseide,  v. 

Stoup,  stowp,    stoop,  *stOpe,  a.      [A.  S.  stedp 
=acup;  Icel.  staup=a  beaker,  a  cup;  Dut.afoop— a 
gallon ;  Sw.  stop ;  tier,  stauf;  O.  II. 
Ger.  8taup,8touph.]  [STOOP  (2), a.] 

1.  A  deep  ami  narrow  vessel  for 
holding  liquids ;  a  flagon ;  also  a 
vessel  used    as  a  measure ;  as,  a 
pintsfoup.    (In  this  sense  usually 
pronounced  stowp.) 

"Here's  crying  out  for  bakes   nnd 

gills, 

And  there  the  pint  stoitp  clatters." 
Burns.-  Holy  Fair. 

2.  A   portable    vessel    for    holy 
water ;    a    stone    basin    for    holy 
water,  placed  at  the  entrance  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  church ;  an  asper- 
sorium. 

*stoup-en,  pa.  par. or  a.  [STEP,  u.]  Advanced; 
as,  stoupen  in  age. 

stour,  *stoure,  *stowre,a.  [O.  Fr.  estor,  estour.'} 

1.  A  battle,  a  skirmish,  a  tumult. 

"  Ye  saw  a  bonny  stour." — Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch. 
xxxvii. 

*2.  A  fit,  a  paroxysm. 

"  Which  Buddein  fitt  and  half  extatick  atoure." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.,  iii.  50. 

3.  Dust ;    more    particularly    dust    in    motion. 
(Scotch.) 

"Our  minister  did  weel;  ay,  he  gars  the  stour  flee  out 
of  the  cushion."— Dean  Ramsay.  Reminiscences  (ed.  1862), 
p.  187. 

Stour,  stoor,  a.  [Eng.  st6r;  O.  Icel.  storr;  Low 
Ger.  stur.\  Strong,  great,  brave,  tall,  stern,  hard, 
touch. 

"  A  fenny  goose,  even  as  her  fleshe  is  blacker,  stoorer, 
unholsomer,  so  is  her  feather,  for  the  same  cause,  courser, 
stoorer,  and  rougher." — Ascham:  Toxophilus,  bk.  ii. 

StOUr-lOOklng,  a.     Gruff -looking.     (Scotch.) 

*stoure,  *stowre,  s.    [STOUR,  s.] 

stout,  *StOUte,  a.,  adv.  &Kubst.  [O.  Fr,  estout^ 
stout,  furious,  rash,  from  O.  Dut.  stolt,stout~ stout, 
bold,  rash;  Gcr.stolt;  cogn.with  stote  =  proud;  A.S. 
stolt ,'  cogn.  with  Lat.  stolidus— stolid  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Strong,  lusty,  vigorous,  robust. 

"  A  stout  and  sturdy  thief." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  17. 

2.  Strong,  firm, 

"  Rifted  Jove's  utont  oak." — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v. 

*3.  Proud;  one  possessed  of  strength  or  stoutness 
beiug  tempted  to  this  feeling  ;  overbearing. 

"So  ambitious  and  stout  to  strive  against  Antiponus 
for  the  chiefest  place  of  authority. " — North.-  Plutarch's 
Lives,  p.  509. 

*4.  Bold,  intrepid ;  valiant,  brave,  courageous. 
(Shakesp.:  Henri/  IV.,  PL  /.,  y.  4.) 

5.  Rather  corpulent,  or  fat  in  proportion  to  size; 
thickset. 

*B.  As  adv.:  Stoutly,  vigorously,  bravely,  over- 
bearingly. 

"  A  man  that  beris  him  stoute,  whan  that  he  suld  bowe, 
In  chance  if  that  he  coute,  he  tindes  foos  inowe." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  290. 

C.  Asitubst.:  The  strongest  kind  of  porter. 
"With  heavenly  lambs-wool  and  nectarial  stout.1" 

Sumerrile:  The  Wife. 

stout-built,  stout-made,  «.  Robust,  strong, 
thickset. 

stout-dart,  a. 

Entom.:  A  European  night  moth,  Agrotis  ravida. 

stout-hearted,  a.   Having  a  brave  or  stout  heart. 

"In  justice  seems,  however,  to  have  animated  the  courage 
of  the  stout-hearted  yeomen  of  Bucks."—  Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*stOUt-resolved,  a.    Firm  or  resolute  in  purpose. 
"How  now,  my  hardy,  stout-resolred  mates? 
Are  you  now  going  to  despatch  this  thing?" 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 


stove-pipe  hat 

stoutll,  snbst.  [For  showed,  i.e.,  hoarded  up,]  A 
store,  a  hoard. 

stouth  and  routh,  phr.    Plenty,  abundance. 

"  It's  easy  for  your  Honor  ...  to  say  sue,  that  hae 
Ktottth  and  routh,  and  fire  and  fending,  and  meat  and 
claith."—  Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xi. 

StO"uth  -rief,  s.  [Scotch  stouth  (q.  v.),  and  rief= 
plunder.]  [REAVE.] 

"  'Deforcement,  spulzie,  stouthrief—  masterful  rescue  !' 
exclaimed  Peter."— Scott:  Bedyauntlet,  ch.  viii. 

Sto"ut  -Ish,  a.    [Eng.  stout;  -ish.]    Rather  stout. 

"  A  stout ish  man  of  about  forty."— Dickens :  Sketches  bu 
Boz;  Parlor  Orator. 

stout  -1^,  *stoute~ly,  adv.  [English  stout ;  ~ly.~\ 
In  a  stout  manner :  lustily,  boldly,  obstinately,  per- 
tinaciously, sturdily. 

"Stoutly  they  braved  the  current's  course." 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  22. 

St6~Ut  -nesss,  a.    [Eng.  stout;  •ness.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stout;   vigor, 
robustness,  sturdiness,  lustiness. 

2,  Boldness,  courageousness,  valor,  spirit. 

*3.  Pride,  obstinacy;  stubbornness,  overbearing- 
neys. 

"  Come  all  to  ruin,  let 

Thy  mother  rather  feel  thy  pride,  than  fear 
Thy  dangerous  stoutness." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

4.  Fullness  and  fleshiness  of  body;  corpulence, 
bulk. 

stove,  a.  [Old  Dutch  stove=a  stew,  a  hot-house ; 
Low  Ger.  stove;  Icel.  a£o/a,  stufa=a  bathing-room 
with  a  stove  ;  Ger.  stube=a  room ;  O.  H,  Ger.  stufd= 
a  heated  room;  Sp.  estufa;  Ital.  stufa;  Fr.  Ituve.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  room  or  place  artificially  heated,  such  as  a 
bath,  a  hothouse,  &c. 

"When  a  certain  Frenchman  came  to  visit  Melanch- 
thon,  newfound  him  in  his  stove,  with  one  band  dandling 
his  child  in  the  swaddling-clouts,  and  the  other  holding 
a  book  and  reading  it."— F uller:  Holy  State,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xi. 

1[  Often  applied  to  the  hottest  room  in  a  Turkish 
bath. 

2.  An  apparatus  in  which  a  fire  is  made  for  the 
purpose  of  warming  a  room  or  house,  or  for  cook- 
ing, or  for  other   purposes.    They    are   generally 
made  of  iron,  sometimes  of  brick  or  tiles,  or  slabs 
of  stone,  and  are  of  various 

forms,  according  to  the 
heating  medium  used, 
which  may  be  coal,  wood, 
oil,  or  gas.  In  most  stoves 
the  fire  is  excluded  from 
sight,  but  in  some  itis  open 
in  front,  thus  at  once  radi- 
ating heat,  and  admitting 
air  to  support  combustion. 
Some  stoves  have  a  double 
casing  which  surrounds  the 
fuel-chamber.  Into  the  in- 
tervals between  the  casings, 
air  is  admitted  from  the 
outside  of  the  building,  and 


Stove. 


from  this  space  the  heated  air  is  conducted  to  the 
room.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  stoves  aro  gen- 
erally of  earthenware,  being  made  round  or  square, 
and  are  frequently  constructed  mainly  of  tiles. 

3.  A  small  box  with  an  iron  pan  used  for  holding 
coals  to  warm  the  feet;  a  foot-warmer. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bookbind.:  A  small  gas-stove  used  for  heating 
the  tools  with  which  the  covers  of  books  are  let- 
tered and  ornamented. 

2.  Cloth-manuf. :    The  room    in    which    scoured 
cloths  are  dried  before  burling  and  fulling. 

3.  Found.:  The  usual  contraction  for  the  drying- 
stove  for  cores  and  molds. 

4.  Hort. :  A  hot-house  or   structure  in  which  a 
high  temperature  is  constantly  maintained.    They 
are   heated    by   smoke-flues,  or   by   hot-water   or 
steam-pipes,  or  by  fermenting  bark.     (Eng.) 

"Stoves  are  contrivances  for  the  preserving  such  tender 
exotic  plants,  which  will  not  live  in  these  northern 
countries  without  artificial  warmth  in  winter." — Miller: 
Gardener's  Dictionary. 

5.  Pharm, :  A  chamber  used  in  drying  plants,  ex- 
tracts. &c. 

6.  Surg. :  A  heated  dry-air  bath, 

stove-damper,  s.    [DAMPER,  s.,  II.  1.] 

stove-drum,  s.  A  chamber  above  a  stove  in 
which  the  heated  products  are  disseminated,  in 
order  that  their  heat  may  be  more  perfectly  ab- 
stracted. 

stove-house,  a.    The  same  as  STOVE,  s.,  II.  4. 

stove-pipe,  s.  The  pipe  for  conducting  to  the 
flue  of  a  chimney  the  smoke  arising  from  a  stove. 

stove-pipe  hat,  s.  A  tall  hat;  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  in  shape  to  a  joint  of  stove-pipe. 


boll,    b6y;     po~ut,    J6"wl;     cat,    9011,    chorus,     $hin,    bench;    go,    gem;     thin,     vhls;     sin,    as,;     expect,    Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     vion,     -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -We,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 
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straight 


stove-tank,  s.    A  reservoir  attached  to  a  stove. 

stove-truck,  s. 

Found.:  A  truck  employed  in  cannon-foundries 
for  moving  pieces  of  ordnance. 

Stove,  s.     pret.  of  v.    [STAVE,  v.~\ 

stove,  v,  t.    [STOVE,  s.] 

*1.  To  keep  warm  in  a  house  or  place  artificially 
heated ;  to  force  in  a  stove. 

"Orange-trees,  limon-trees,  and  mirtles,  if  they  be 
stoved." — Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Gardens. 

*2.  To  heat,  as  in  a  stove ;  as,  to  stove  feathers. 

3.  To  cook  in  a  close  vessel ;  to  stew.    (Scotch.) 

*4.  To  shut  or  exclude  from  sight,  as  the  fire  in  a 
stove. 

"A  naked  or  stov'd  fire,  pent  up  within  the  house  with- 
out any  exit  or  succession  of  external  fresh  and  unex- 
hausted vital  air  must  needs  be  noxious  and  pernicious." 
Evelyn:  Advertisement  to  Quintenye. 

*stov  -er,  «.  [O.  Fr.  estover,  estovoir  =  neces- 
saries, provisions.]  Fodder  and  provisions  of  all 
kind  for  cattle. 

"The  haie  of  our  low  medowes  is  not  BO  profitable  for 
sfouerand  forrage  as  the  higher  meads  be.  — Holinshed: 
Descript.  Brit.,  ch.  xviii. 

stov  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [STOVE,  u.J 

A.  &  B.  A3  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Cloth  Manuf. :  The  exposure  of  printed  fabrics 
in  ;i  heated  room  to  fix  the  color. 

2.  Vinegar-making:    Exposure  of    malt-wash  in 
casks  to  an  artificial  heat  in  closed  rooms. 

stow  (1) ,  *stowe,  v.  t.    [STOW,  «.] 

1.  To  put  away  in  a  suitable  or  convenient  place 
or  position ;  to  lay  up,  to    put  up,  to  pack ;  as,  to 
stow  a  cargo  in  a  ship  s  hold. 

2.  To  place,  to  lodge. 

"Where  hast  thou  stow'd  my  daughter?" 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  2. 

3.  To  arrange  things  compactly  and  neatly  in ;  to 
fill  by  packing  closely ;  to  pack ;  as,  to  stoic  a  ship's 
hold. 

stow- wood,  s. 

Naut. :  Billets  of  wood  used  as  chocks  to  steady 
casks  in  a  ship's  hold. 

stfiw  (2),  v.  t.  [Of.  Low  Ger.  stuw=a  remnant; 
sht/=blunt,  stumpy.]  To  cut  off,  to  crop,  to  lop. 
(Prov.) 

stow,  *stowe,  8.  [A.  S.  stdw=a  place;  O.  Fris. 
sto;  Icel.sfd;  Lath,  stowe.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  place,  a  spot.  (Frequently  found 
in  place-names ;  as,  Walthamstow.) 

2.  Tin-work.:  A  raised  structure  containing  the 
furnace  and  set  of  pots  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
tin-plate.    The  pots    are  arranged  in  a    series  of 
five :  Tin-pot,  wash-pot,  grease-pot,  pan,  list-pot. 

stow'-age  (age  as  Ig),  subst.  [Eng.  stow  (l),  v. ; 
-age.] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  stowing  or  putting  by 
or  away  in  a  suitable  place  or  receptacle. 

"Then  the  stowage  of  these  things  cannot  be  left  out  of 
sight."—  Field,  March  19,  1887. 

2.  The  act  or  operation  of  packing  or  filling  with 
goods,  &c. 

"On  Wednesday  we  had  finished  the  stowage  of  the 
holds." — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  v. 

3.  Room    or   accommodation    for   things    to   be 
stowed. 

"They  are  a  fortnight  or  twenty  days  at  sea,  and  could 
keep  it  longer  if   they    had  more  stowage  for    provis- 
ions."— Coofc:  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xviii. 
*4.  The  state  of  being  stowed,  packed,  or  laid  up. 
"  And  I  am  something  curious,  being  strange, 
To  have  them  in  safe  stowage." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

*5.  Money  paid  for  the  stowing  of  things. 

*6.  That  which  is  stowed. 

Blow  -a-way,  s.  [Eng.  stow  (1),  v.,and  away.] 
One  who  conceals  himself  on  board  a  vessel  about 
to  leave  port,  and  who  does  not  mean  to  show  him- 
self till  too  far  from  the  shore  to  be  sent  back,  and 
so  obtains  a  free  passage. 

"The  people  who  make  stowaways  of  themselves  are 
usually  of  the  most  hopeless  sort." — London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

Stow  -board,  s.  [Eng.  stow,  v.,  and  board.']  A 
place  in  to  which  rufebish  is  put. 

stowje,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mining : 

1.  The  drawing-stowce  is  a  small  windlass. 

2.  (PI.) .'  Pieces  of  wood  of  particula_r  forms  and 
constructions  placed  together,  by  which  the  pos- 
session of  mines  is  marked. 

stow  -Itg,  *stoo-ing,  s.    [STOW  (1), «.] 
Mining:  Rubbish  put  into  old  workings  to  fill 
them  up. 


stow -lln§,  adv.  [Scotch  s(oto)i=stolen  ;  adverb 
suff.  -lins.]  By  stealth.  (Scotch.) 

"Rob,  stoiclins,  prie'd  her  bonny  mou'." 

Burns:  Halloween. 

*stowre,  a.    [STOUE.] 

stoyte,  v.  !.    [SioiT.]    (Scotch.) 

stra'-bl§m,  s.  [Fr.  strabisme,  from  Latin  stra- 
bismus.] The  same  as  STRABISMUS  (q.  v.). 

Stra-bls.  -mils,  subst.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  strabismos, 
from  strabizO=to  squint,  from  strabos,  strabon— 
distorted,  squinting,  from  strephu  =  to  turn;Sp. 
estrabismo ;  Ita_l.  strabismo ;  Fr.  strabisme.] 

Pathol. :  Squinting,  arising  from  the  optic  axes 
of  the  eyes  in  certain  individuals  not  being,  as  in 
normal  cases  they  are,  parallel.  Strabismus  may 
affect  one  or  both  eyes,  and  may  be  upward,  down- 
ward, inward,  outward,  or  in  the  intermediate 
directions. 

stra-bom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr. sfra&os=squinting,  and 
metron=a.  measure.] 

Surg. :  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  want  of 
concordance  of  the  optic  axes. 

stra'-b6-t6me,  s.    [STRABOTOMT.] 

Surg. :  A  knife  for  operating  for  strabismus. 

strg,-bot'-6-mf ,  s.  [Gr.  stra6os=squinting,  and 
tome=a  cutting.] 

Surg. :  The  operation  for  the  cure  of  squinting 
by  cutting  the  muscle  or  muscles  that  distort  the 
eyeball. 

"strack,  strak,  pret.  of  'v.    [STRIKE,  «.] 

*strack-en,  pa.  par.   [STBIKE,  v.] 

*strad-gt-met  -rl-cal,  a.    [STRADOMETEICAL.] 

strad'-dle,  *stri-dle,  *strid-dil,  v.i.&  t.  [A 
frequent,  from  stride  (q.  v.) .] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  part  the  legs  wide ;  to  stand  or 
walk  with  the  legs  wide  apart ;  to  sit  astride. 

"  Then  Apollyon  straddled  quite  overthe  whole  breadth 
of  the  way." — Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

B.  Trans.:  To  place  the  legs   one  on  each  side 
of ;  to  stand  or  sit  astride  of. 

straddle-bug,  s.  A  name  given  to  the  tumble- 
bug  or  dung  beetle. 

straddle-legged,  adj.  Having  the  legs  wide 
apart ;  with  the  legs  astride  of  an  object. 

straddle-pipe,  8. 

Gas:  A  bridge-pipe  connecting  the  retort  with 
the  hydraulic  main. 

straddle-plow,  subst.  A  plow  with  two  trian- 
gular, parallel  shares,  a  little  distance  apart,  and 
used  for  running  on  each  side  of  a  row  of  dropped 
corn,  to  cover  the  seed. 

strad  -die,  s.    [STRADDLE,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  standing  or  sitting  with  the  legs  far 
apart. 

2.  The  distance  between  the  legs  or  feet  of  one 
who  straddles. 

"  Then  holding  the  spectacles  up  to  the  court — 
Your  lordship  observes  they  are  made  with  a  straddle." 

Cowper:  Adjudged  Case. 

*3.  Anything  more  or  less  resembling  the  space 
inclosed  by  the  legs  in  straddling. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Stock  Exch. :  A  contract  which  gives  the  holder 
the  privilege  of  calling  for  the  stock  at  a  fixed 
price,  or  of  delivering  it  at  the  same  price  to  the 
party  who  signs  the  contract. 

2.  Poker  playing :  An  advance  or  "raise"  of  the 
"ante"  or  original  amount   betted    by   the   first 
player. 

strad'  dliug,  a.  [STRADDLE.]  Applied  to  spokes 
when  they  are  arranged  alternately  in  two  circles 
in  the  hub.  When  the  spokes  are  thus  arranged, 
the  wheel  is  said  to  be  staggered. 

*strad-6-met  -rlc-al,  *strad-a-met  -rlc-al,  a. 
[Ital.  strada  =  a  street,  a  road;  English  metrical 
(q.  v.).l  Of,  or  relating  to,  the  measuring  of  streets 
or  roads.  (In  the  example=pedestrian,  walking 
through  the  streets.) 

"We  commenced  our  stradametrical  survey  of  Rotter- 
dam."— Household  Words,  vii.  246.  (1853.) 

strae,  s.    [STRAW.] 

strae-death,  s.  Death  upon  the  bed-straw;  a 
natural  death.  (Scotch.) 

"You  are  come  to  no  house  of  a  fair  strae-death." — 
Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxvii. 

*stra£e,  s.  [Lat.]  Destruction,  massacre,  car- 
nage. (Heywood:  Earth  and  Age.) 

Strag  -gle,  *Strag-le,  v.  i.  [For  strackle,  fre- 
quent, from  Mid.  Eng.  strake=to  go,  to  roam,  from 
A.  S.  strdc,  pa.  t.  of  sMcan=to  go,  to  strike.] 

1.  To  wander  from  the  direct  course  or  road;  to 
rove. 

"  Straggled  soldiers  summon'd  to  their  arms." 

Dryden:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  ii. 


2.  To  be  dispersed  or  scattered;  to  stand  alone; 
to  bo  isolated ;  to  be  apart  from  any  main  body.  _ 

3.  To  escape  and  stretch  beyond  the  proper  lim- 
its ;  to  spread  widely  ;  to  shoot  too  far. 

4.  To  wander  at  large ;  to  roam  idly  about. 
strag'-gler,*strag  -ler.sufisf.    [f,ng.straggl(e) ; 

-er.] 

1.  One  who  straggles ;  one  who  has  deserted  or 
lias  boon  loft  behind  by  his  fellows;  one  who  has 
wandered  from  the  direct  or  proper  road. 

"Cromwell  had  sent  him  to  follow  in  the  track  of  the 
king's  march  to  gather  up  the  straylers."— Clarendon: 
firil  Wars,  iii.  403. 

*2.  A  vagabond ;  a  wandering,  shiftless  fellow. 
(Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  v.  3.) 

3.  Something  standing  alone  or  apart  from  others. 

4.  Something  which  snoots  or  spreads  out  too  far 
or  beyond  the  rest ;  an  exuberant  growth. 

"  His  pruning  hook  corrects  the  vines, 
And  the  loose  Kfruyy/pr.s  to  their  ranks  confines." 

Pope.    (Toad.) 

Strag  -gllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [STRAGGLE.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Wandering  or  having  wandered  from  the  main 
body  ;  roving,  ranging  loose ;  spreading  or  stretch- 
ing out  irregularly. 

"  Each  straggling  felon  down  was  hewed." 

Scott:  Kokeby,  v.  35. 

2.  Scattered,  dispersed  ;  standing  alone  or  singly. 
"  Some  other  straggling^  rocks  lie  west  of  the  Cape." — 

Coofc:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Bot. :  Turning  off  irregularly,  but  almost  at  a 
right  angle,  as  do  many  branches. 

C.  As  substantive: 

Stone-work.:  The  process  of  working  down  the 
face  of  a  grindstone  to  a  regular  shape, 
straggling-money,  s. 

1.  Money  given  for  the  apprehension  of  deserters 
and  others  who  straggled  or  overstayed  their  leave 
of  absence.    (Eng.) 

2.  Money  deducted  from  the   wages   of   a   man 
absent  from  duty  without  leave.    (Eng.) 

strag  -gllng-ly' ,  adv.  [Eng.  straggling;  -ly."\  In 
a  straggling  manner. 

strahl-lte,  stral'-lte,  s.    [Ger. strahlerz.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  ACTINOLITE  (q.  v.). 

straight  (gh  silent)  (1),  *strayght,  *stranght, 
*streight,  *streit,  *streyghte,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [The 
same  word  as  Mid.  Eng.  streight,  pa.  par.  of  sfrec- 
chen=to  stretch ;  A.  S.  streht,  pa.  par.  of  streccan= 
to  stretch.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Passing  in  a  direct  line    from  one   point  to 
another ;  right,  in  a  mathematical  sense ;  not  bent, 
curved,  or  crooked ;  direct. 

"  The  streets  are  straight,  and  of  a  convenient  breadth." 
— Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Upright;  accordingwith  justice  and  rectitude; 
not  deviating  from  truth  or  fairness. 

"But  going  to  first  principles,  nothing  can  be  sfr-aiff/iter 
or  more  likely  to  work  to  an  employer  s  interest  than  for 
his  jockey  to  back  his  own  mount."—  Referee,  April  17, 1887. 

3.  Chaste ;  of  irreproachable  morals.    (Slang.) 
"The  husband  of  Lady  Usk,  a  virtuous  lady,  who,  as  we 

are  frequently  told,  is  perfectly  straight  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing." — St.  James's  Gazette,  Nov.  11,  1886. 

4.  Direct,  plain,  open ;  as,  a  straight  hint.   (Slang.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  (of  a  stem,  dc.) :  Not  wavy  or  curved,  or 
deviating  in  any  way  from  a  straight  direction. 

2.  Cards :  Applied  to  a  series  of  regularly  gradu- 
ated value,  as  ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  ten,  <tc.,  at 
poker. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Directly ;  in  a  straight  line ;  as,  to  walk  straight. 

2.  Immediately,  at  once,  directly,  without  delay 
or  deviation. 

"  To  her  goes  he  straight. 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  264. 

3.  Plainly,  openly,  directly.    (Slang.) 

C.  As  substantive :  « 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Straight  part ;  straight  direction; 
as,  the  straight  of  a  piece  of  timber. 

2.  Cards:  A  series  of  regularly  graduated  value, 
as  ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  &c.,  at  poker. 

"We  always  decide  that  a  straight  beats  triplets.  A 
straight  is  much  more  uncommon  than  triplets,  and  the 
general  principle  of  the  game  is  that  the  rare  hands  beat 
the  more  frequent  ones."  —Field,  March  13,  1886. 

IT  Straight  is  applied  in  its  proper  sense  to  cor- 
poreal objects ;  a  path  is  straight  because  it  is  kept 


late,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    thgre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot, 
or,     wbre,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mote,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    lull;     try,     Syrian,     a,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


straight -arch 


•within  a  shorter  space  than  if  it  were  curved.  Direct 
is  said  of  that  which  is  made  by  the  force  of  the 
understanding,  or  by  an  actual  effort,  what  one 
wishes  it  to  be;  hence  we 
'k  of  a  direct  route  or 
of  ;i  direct  answer. 

straight-arch,s. 

Build.:  A  kind  of  arch 
used  for  the  heads  of  door- 
ways and  windows.  It  is 
formed  of  voussoirs,  but 
'has  a  level  intrudes. 


Straight-arch. 


Ornith.:  Psittaci  orthop- 
natlii,  a  n  a  ni  e  given,  in 
some  classifications,  to  the 
sub-family  Trichoglossinee  (q.  v.). 

straight-edge,  s.  A  strip  of  metal  or  wood  of 
proved  rectitude,  used  to  tost  the  flatness  of  a  sur- 
face or  the  straightness  of  an  edge. 

straight-joint,  s. 

1.  A  joint  which  does  not  curve  or  depart  from  a 
straight  line. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  junction  line  of  flooring 
boards  when  the  joints  at  the  butting  ends  of  the 
•boards  form  a  continuous  line. 

straight-line,  s. 

Geom.  :  A  line  which  lies  evenly  between  its 
•extreme  points  ;  a  Hue  in  which,  if  any  two  points 
be  taken,  the  part  intercepted  between  them  is  the 
shortest  that  can  be  drawn.  In  geometry,  a  straight 
line  is  regarded  as  of  indefinite  length,  unless  it  is 
expressly  limited. 

Straight-line  chuck:  A  peculiar  chuck  fitted  to  a 
rose-engine  when  the  patterns  are  required  to  fol- 
low a  straight  instead  of  a  curved  direction. 

straight  of  breadth,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  That  part  of  a  vessel  where  her  cross- 
sections  are  vertical  at  the  sides. 

Straight-out,  adj.  Acting  openly,  without  con- 
i  «eaiment,  obliquity,  or  compromise  ;  hence  unquali- 
,  fled;  thorough-going.  (Colloq.  U.S.) 

Straight-out  Democrats,  s.  pi. 
Hist.  :  A  political  party  which  arose  in  the  United 
i  States  in  1872,  their  distinguishing  tenet  being  that 
governments  should  be  limited  to  police  functions. 
I  They  have  not  risen  into  any  considerable  power. 
|  (Haydn.) 

•straight-plgllt,  a.    Straightly  fixed  ;  erect. 
"The  shrine  of  Venus  or  straight.pight  Minerva.*' 
Shakesp.  :  Cymbelinf,  v.  6. 

straight-ribbed,  a. 

Botany  : 

\.  Having  the  lateral  ribs  straight,  as  in  A  Inns 
glutinosa.  (Mirbel.) 

2.  Having  the  ribs  straight  and  almost  parallel, 
•as  in  grasses,  palms,  and  orchids.  (De  Candolle.) 

straight-sinus,  8. 

Anat.  :  A  sinus  of  the  dura  mater,  running  back- 
ward in  the  base  of  the  /ate  cerebri. 

straight-spoken,  a.  Plain  spoken,  downright, 
blunt. 

straight-stall,  •--. 

Mining  :  An  excavation  made  into  the  thick  coal, 
having  the  solid  coal  left  on  three  sides  of  it. 

straight-veined,  a. 
!    Hot.  :  The  same  as  STKAIGHT-KIBBED,  2. 
1    'straight  (gh  silent)  (2),  a.    [STKAIT,  a.] 

•straight  (oh  silent),  v.  t.    [STRAIGHT  (]),  ad/.] 
|To  make  straight;  to  straighten. 
!    straight  -?n  (1)  (gh  silent),  v.  t.  &  i.    [Euglish 
^straight  (1),  a.  ;  -en.] 

[    A.  Trans.:  To  make  straight;  to  reduce  from  a 
[crooked,  curved,  or  bent  to  a  straight  form. 
[    "A  crooked  stick  is  not  straightened  unless  it  he  bent  as 
ifarre  on  the  cleane  contrary  side."—  Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity, 
bk.iv.,  §8. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  straight;  to  assume  a 
'.straight  form. 

straight  -en  (2)  (gh  silent),  v.  t.    [STRAITEN.] 
!    Btraighf-en-§r  (gh  silent),  s.    [Eng.  straighten 
^1)1  v.;  -er.]    One  who  or  that  which  straightens. 

*stralght'-f8rth  (gh  silent),  adv.    [Eng.  straight 

1),  a.,  and/ori/t.]    Directly,  straightway. 

straight  -for-ward  (gh  silent),  a.  &  adv.    [Eng. 

traight,  and  forward.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Proceeding  in  a  straight  or  direct  line  ;  not 
deviating. 

2.  Upright,  honest,  open,  frank  ;  as,  a  straightfor- 
ward man. 

3.  Characterized    by    uprightness,    honesty,    or 
rankness  ;  as,  a  straightforward  answer. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Directly  forward  ;  straight  on. 
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straight -for-ward-ly"  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng. 
straight  forward ;  -ly.~\  In  a  straightforward  man- 
ner. 

straight -for-ward-ness  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng. 
straightforward;  -ness.]  The  quality  or, state  of 
being  straightforward  ;  straightncss,  uprightness, 
honesty,  openness. 

Straight -lined  (oh  silent),  adj.  [Eng.  straight 
(l),a.,  and  h'ne.]  Having  or  consisting  of  straight 
lines. 

*straight'-lyt  (1)  (gh  silent),  *streight-ly.  <***• 
[Eng.  straight  (1),  a.;  -ly.~\  In  a  straight  line; 
straight  on  or  forward. 

"To  walk  streightly  and  surely."—  Barrow:  Sermons, 
vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

straight'-ly"  (2)  (gh  silent),  adv.    [STRAITLT.] 


strainably 


(2)  To  exceed  one's  duty ;  to  overstep  one's  com- 
mission. 
*2.  To  strain  courtesy  ,* 

(1)  To  use  ceremony;  to  insist  that  another  or 
others  shall  take  precedence. 

"  Finding  their  enemy  to  be  so  curst, 
They  all  strain  courtesy  who  shall  cope  him  first." 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  888. 

(2)  To  remain  behind. 

"  My  business  was  great ;  and  in  such  a  case  as  mine  • 
man  may  strain  courtesy." — Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Jitliett 
ii.  4. 

If  To  strain  is  properly  a  species  of  forcing;  we 
may/orce  in  a  variety  of  ways,  that  is,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  force  upon  different  bodies,  and  in  different 
directions;  but  to  strain  is  to  exercise  force  by 
stretching  or  prolonging  bodies;  thus  to  strain  a 
cord  is  to  pull  it  to  its  full  extent ;  but  wo  may 


straight'-ness  (2)    (gh  silent),  «.     [STRAIGHT- 

XKSS.  ] 

straight  -way  (gh  silent),  *streight-way,  adv. 
[English  straight  (1),  a.,  and  way.]  Forthwith,  at 
once ;  without  loss  of  time ;  on  the  spot. 

"  Streightway  on  that  last  long  voiage  fare." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  63. 

straik  (1),  a.    [STROKE.]    A  stroke.    (Scotch.) 
straik  (2),  s.    [STRAKB.] 

strain,  *straine,  *strayne,  *strein,  *streyn, 
*Streyne,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  estraindre,  from  Lat. 
stringo=to  draw  tight;  Fr.  etreindre.  From  the 
same  root  come  constrain,  restrain,  restriction, 
strict,  straight,  stringent,  &c.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  stretch;  to  draw  out  with  force;  to  extend 
with  great  effort ;  as,  to  strain  a  rope. 
*2.  To  make  tighter ;  to  bind  closer. 

"Thou,  the  more  he  varies  forms,  beware 
To  strain  his  fetters  with  a  (stricter  care." 

Dryden:   Virgil;  Georgia  iv.  596. 

3.  To  exert  to  the  utmost. 

"He  strained  his  feeble  voice  to  thank  Auyerquerque 
for  the  affectionate  and  loyal  services  of  thirty  years." 
— Maeaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

4.  To  injure  or  weaken  by  stretching  or  over  exer- 
tion ;  to  subject  to  too  great  exertion  or  effort ;  to 
injure  by  a  twist  or  wrench  ;  to  sprain  ;  as,  to  strain 
the  neck  or  arm. 

IT  Used  also  figuratively,  in  an  analogous  sense. 

"The  latter  is  naturally  in  a  condition  which  justifies 
the  statement  that  his  relations  with  the  Admiral  are 
strained."— St.  James's  Gazette,  Dec.  22,  1886. 

5.  To  push  beyond  the  proper  extent ;  to  stretch 
or  carry  too  far. 

"With  that  catalogue  of  decisions  before  him,  he  pre- 
tends that  the  law  was  hardly  ever  strained  or  carried  out 
with  triumphant  recklessness."— Brit.  Quart.  Review,  Ivii. 
610.  (1873.) 
*6.  To  urge,  to  ply,  to  press. 

"  Note  if  your  lady  strain  his  entertainment 
With  any  strong  or  vehement  importunity." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3. 

*7.  To  force,  to  constrain. 

"The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained.'1 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  TV.  1. 

8.  To  press,  to  squeeze. 

"  Yf  thou  desyrest  or  wylt  vsen  grapes,  ne  seke  thou  not 
a  gloutons  honde  to  strains  and  presse  the  stalkes  of  the 
vyne  in  the  firste  sommer  ceason."—  Chaucer:  Boethius, 
bk.  i. 

9.  To  press  or  squeeze  in  an  embrace. 
"Our  king  has  all  the  Indies  in  his  arms, 

And  more  and  richer  when  he  strains  that  lady." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  4. 

*10.  To  confine. 

"  Streynyde  the  feet  of  hem  in  a  tree." — Wycliffe:  Dedis 
xvi.  24. 

11.  To  press  or  cause  to  pass  through  some  porous 
substance,  originally  by  squeezing;   to  filter;    to 
purify  and  separate  from  extraneous    matter  by 
filtering ;  as,  to  strain  milk. 

12.  To  remove  by  straining  or  filtering.  (Followed 
by  out.)    [GNAT,  s.,  If.] 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  exert  one's  self;  to  make  violent  efforts;  to 
struggle. 

"The  frantic  crowd  amain 
Strained  at  subjection's  bursting  rein." 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.     (Introd.) 

*T  Used  specif,  of  evacuating  the  bowels.  (See 
extract  under  STRAIN,  «.,  1, 1.) 

2.  To  be  filtered;  to  percolate;  as,  water  strain' 
ing  through  sand  becomes  pure. 

*3.  To  distrain. 
If  1.  To  strain  a  point; 

(1)  To  make  a  special,  and  generally  inconvenient 
effort  to  oblige  another. 


body  ;  a  door  or  a  lock  may  be  forced  by  violently 
breaking  them  :  but  a  door  or  a  lock  may  be  strained 
by  putting  the  hinges  or  the  spring  out  of  place. 
So,  likewise,  a  person  may  be  said  to  force  himself 
to  speak,  when  by  a  violent  exertion  he  gives  utter- 
ance to  his  words;  but  he  strains  hie  throat  or  his 
voice  when  he  exercises/orce  on  the  throat  or  lungs 
so  as  to  extend  them. 

strain  (i),  *straine,  *strayne,  *streln,  subst. 
[STRAIN,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  violenteffort ;  an  excessive  exertion  or  strain- 
ing of  the  limbs,  muscles,  or  mind. 

"Troublesome  offers  and  streins  to  the  seege  without 
doing  anything."— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xiii.,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  An  injury  caused  by  excessive  or  injurious  ex- 
ertion, drawing,  or  stretching;  an  injurious  strain- 
ing of  the  muscles  or  tendons. 

*3.  Internal  action ;  motion  of  the  mind  ;  impulse, 
feeling. 

"  Swell  my  thoughts  to  any  strain  of  pride." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.t  Ft.  II.,  iv.  B. 

4.  Manner  of   speech   or    action ;    line,    course, 
bearing. 

"  Such  take  too  high  a  strain  at  the  first,  and  are  mag- 
nanimous more  than  tract  of  years  can  uphold;  as  was 
Scipio  Africanus,  of  whom  Livy  saith,  'Ultima  primis 
cedebant.'  "—Bacon. 

5.  A  song,  a  poem,  a  lay. 

"  Few  will  hear,  and  fewer  heed  the  strain.'* 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  p.  725. 

6.  The  subject  or  theme  of  a  poem,  discourse,  con- 
versation, &c. ;    manner   of    speaking   or  writing:, 
style. 

"In  this  strain  the  venerable  sage 
Poured  forth  his  aspirations." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Mech. :  The  force  which  acts  on  any  material, 
and  which  tends  to  disarrange  its  component  parts 
or  destroy  their  cohesion  ;  also,  any  definite  altera- 
tion in  the  form  or  dimensions  of  a  given  portion  of 
matter.    In  solid  bodies  strain  is  always  accom- 
panied with  internal  stress,  and  this  property  of 
exerting  stress  when  strained  is  called  elasticity. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  Generally,  a  tune;   a  melody  or   part   of  a 
melody. 

(2)  More  strictly,  a  musical  subject  forming  part 
of,  and  having  relations  to,  a  general  whole, 

strain  (2),  *straine,  *streen,  *stren,  *strene, 
*Streon,  s.  [A.  S.  strynd,  from  streonan,  strynan— 
to  beget.] 

1.  Race,  stock,  generation,  descent, lineage;  qual- 
ity or  line  as  regards  breeding. 

"  If  thou  wert  the  noblest  of  thy  strain.1' 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  v.  1. 

*2.  Hereditary  or  national  disposition ;  turn,  tend- 
ency. 

"You  have  shown  to-day  your  valiant  strain." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  8. 
*3.  Rauk,  character,  kind,  sort. 

"  But  thou  who,  lately  of  the  common  strain, 
Wert  one  of  us."  Dryden.    (Todd.) 

*strain'-a-ble,  *strein -a-ble,  *streyn-a-ble, 

adj.    [Eng.  strain,  v. ;  -able.'] 

1.  Capable  of  being  strained  or  pushed  beyond  the 
proper  extent. 

"A  thing;  captious  and  strainable." — Bacon:  Of  Church 
Controversies. 

2.  Violent,  strong. 

"A  Portingale  ship  was  driven  and  drowned  by  force  of 
a  streinable  tempest  neere  unto  the  shore  of  the  Scotish 
Isles."— Uolinshed:  Hist.  Scotland;  Josina. 

*strain'-a-bly\  *strein-a-blie,   adv.    [English 

strainab(le) ;  -ly.]    Violently,  fiercely. 

"The  wind  .  .  .  drove  the  flame  so  afrvinoo/feamon&est 
the  tents  and  cabins  of  the  Saxons." — Holinshed:  Hist. 
Scotland;  Dougall. 


boll,    bo"^;     pout,    J6"wl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tfon,      -s.ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


strainer 

strain -er,  s.    [Eng.  strain;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  strains. 

2.  That  through  which  any  liqnid  passes  for  fil- 
tration and  purification ;  an  apparatus  for  filter- 
ing. 

"The  same  pitch-rosin,  if  it  be  boiled  more  lightly 
with  water,  &  be  let  to  run  through  a  strainer,  com- 
meth  to  a  reddish  colour,  and  is  glewie." — P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  xvi.,  ch.  xi. 

strain  -Ing,  strayn-ing,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  a. 
[STRAIN,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fe  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Language:  The  act  of  one  who  strains; 
a   stretching,    forcing,    or  filtering,    as  through  a 
strainer. 

2.  Saddlery:  A  piece  of  canvas  or  leather,  which, 
being  drawn  tightly  over  the  tree,  forms  the  foun- 
dation for  the  seat  of  a  saddle.    It  receives  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  the  stretch  is  taken  out  of  it  by 
repeated  wettings  and  strainings. 

straining-beam,  straining-piece,  s. 

Carp. :  The  piece  situated  between  the  upper  end 
of  the  queens  of  a  frame  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the 
rafters. 

straining-fork,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  tool  used  in  straining  the  webbing 
over  saddle-trees. 

straining-leather,  s. 

Saddlery:  A  kind  of  web  forming  the  seat  of  a 
hussar-saddle. 

straining-piece,  s.    [STRAINING-BEAM.] 

straining-post,  s.  A  post  firmly  fixed  in  the 
ground,  from  which  wire  fences  are  strained  or 
stretched  tight. 

straining-reel,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  tool  for  taking  the  stretch  out  of 
webbing  before  putting  it  on  the  tree,  as  a  founda- 
tion for  the  saddle-seat. 

straining-sill, «. 

Carp. :  A  piece  of  timber  on  the  tie-beam,  between 
the  feet  of  the  queen-posts,  to  hold  them  against 
the  thrust  of  the  struts. 

'straint,*.  [STRAIN  (l),s.]  A  strain,  an  effort, 
a  pressure. 

"That  with  the  straint  his  wesand  nigh  he  brast." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  ii.  14. 

strait,  'straight  (gh  silent) ,  *strayt,  *strayte, 
•streight,  'streit,  *streite,  'streyt,  a.,  adv.  &  s. 
[O.  Fr.  estreit,  estroict  (Fr.etroit),  from  Lat.  stric- 
t«s=strait,  strict  (q.  y.) ;  Span,  estrecho;  Italian 
ttretto.  Strait  and  strict  are  doublets.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Narrow,  close,  not  wide. 

"Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate." — Matthew  vii.  13. 

2.  Confined,  small. 

"The  place  where  we  dwell  is  too  strait  for  as." — 
2  Kings  vi.  1. 

*3.  Tight,  close,  not  loose. 

"In  your  strait  strossers." — Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  7. 
*4.  Close,  niggardly,  stingy,  mean,  avaricious. 
"You  are  so  strait  and  so  ingrateful." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  v.  7. 
*5.  Strict,  rigorous. 

"Such  a  strait  edict." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  iii.  2. 

*6.  Close,  familiar,  near,  intimate. 

"He  forgetting  all  former  injuries,  had  received  that 
naughty  Plexirtus  into  a  straight  degree  of  f  avor."— Sid- 
ney. 

7.  Difficult,  distressful. 

"But  to  make  your  strait  circumstances  yet  straiter." — 
Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  11. 

*B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Tightly. 

"Hire  hosen  weren  of  fine  scarlet  rede, 
Ful  streite  yteyed,  and  shoon  f  ul  moist  and  newe." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Prol.  459. 

2.  Strictly,  severely,  harshly. 

"  Proceed  no  straiter  'gainst  our  ancle  Gloucester." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 
0.  As  substantive : 
*1.  A  narrow  pass  or  passage. 

"He  brought  him,  through  a  darksom  narrow  strayt, 
To  a  broad  gate  all  built  of  beaten  gold." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  40. 

•2.  A  strip  of  land  between  two  seas ;  an  isthmus. 

3.  A  narrow  passage  of  water  between  two  seas  or 
oceans.    (Often  used  in  the  plural ;  as,  the  Straits 
of  Dover.) 

"Through  Hello's  stormy  straits,  and  oyster-breeding 
sea."  Dryden:  Virgil,  Georgia  i.  297. 
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4.  Distress,  difficulty. 

"  The  strikes  continue,  and  the  people  are  in  great 
straits." — London  Weekly  Echo. 

'strait-braced,  a.    Braced  or  laced  tightly. 
"  The  dreadful  bellowing  of  whose  strait-lirticed  drums, 
To  the  French  sounded  like  the  dreadful  doom." 

Drayton:  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

'strait-handed,  a.  Close-fisted,  parsimonious, 
niggardly. 

"If  you  are  strait-handed." — Gentleman  Instructed,  p. 
628. 

'strait-nandedness,  subst.  Niggardliness,  parsi- 
mony, closeness. 

"The  Komish  doctrine  makes  their  strait-handedness  so 
much  more  injurious." — Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience, 
dec.  iv.,  case  3. 

strait-jacket,  s.    A  strait-waistcoat  (q.  v.). 
strait-laced,  a. 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Having  the  stays  or  bodice  tightly  laced ;  laced 
or  braced  tightly. 

2.  Stiff,  constrained. 

II.  Fig. :  Rigid  in  opinion ;  over-strict  in  morals 
or  manners. 

"I  know  not  what  philosopher  hee  was,  that  would 
have  women  come  but  thrice  abroad  all  their  time,  to  be 
baptised,  maried,  and  buried,  but  he  was  too  strait- 
laced." — Burton-  Anat.  Melancholy,  p.  629. 

Strait- waistcoat,  s.  A  garment  made  of  some 
strong  material  with  long  sleeves,  which  are  tied 
behind  the  body,  so  that  the  arms  cannot  be  drawn 
out ;  used  to  restrain  a  lunatic  or  a  person  laboring 
under  violent  delirium.  Called  also  a  Strait-jacket. 

'Strait,  'straight  (gh  silent),  v.  t.  [STEATT  (2),  a.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  narrow;  to  make  narrower  or  closer; 
to  contract. 

"  [Crassus]  set  his  ranks  wide,  casting  his  souldiers  into 
a  square  battell;  yet  afterward  he  changed  his  mind 
again,  and  straited  the  battell  of  his  footmen,  fashioning 
it  like  a  brick,  more  long  than  broad,  making  a  front  and 
shewing  their  faces  every  way." — North:  Plutarch,  p.  479. 

2.  Fig. :  To  embarrass. 

"You  were  straited 
For  a  reply." — Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

strait  -en,  *  straight  -en,  *  streight  -en   (gh 
silent),  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  strait  (2),  a. ;  -en.] 
A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  make  narrow  or  strait;  to  narrow,  to  con- 
fine, to  contract. 

"The  breadth  of  the  waters  is  straitened." — Job  xxxvii. 
10. 

2.  To  make  tense  or  tight ;  to  draw  tight. 

"  Stretch  them  at  their  length, 

And  pull  the  straightened  cords  with  all  your  strength." 

Dryden.    (Todd.) 

5.  To  diminish,  to  reduce,  to  lessen. 

"  [She]  does  a  mischief  while  she  lends  a  grace, 
Straitening  its  growth  by  such  a  strict  embrace." 

Cowper:  Retirement,  234. 

II.  Fig. :  To  place  in  a  state  of  distress  or  diffi- 
culty ;  to  embarrass,  to  press  ;  to  put  in  pecuniary 
difficulties. 

"That  we  may  not  pretend  to  want  objects  of  compas- 
sion and  charity,  or  to  grow  straitened  and  narrow  in  our 
affections,  all  mankind  have  an  interest  and  concern  in 
them."— Waterlana:  Works,  viii.  374. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  become  narrow  or  narrower;  to 
contract. 

"  Nor  straitening  vale,  nor  wood,  nor  stream  divides 
Their  perfect  ranks."  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  70. 

•strait  -for-ward,  a.    [STRAIGHTFORWARD.] 

strait-lf ,  *streight-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  strait  (2), 
a. ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  strait  manner ;  narrowly,  closely. 

2.  Strictly,  rigorously. 

"  He  straitly  charged  him,  and  forthwith  sent  him 
away."— -Mark  i.  43. 

*3.  Closely,  intimately. 

strait -ness,  s.    [Eng.  strait  (2),  a.;  -ness.] 

1.  Narrowness. 

"The  town  was  hard  to  besiege,  and  uneasy  to  come 
unto,  by  reason  of  the  straitness  of  all  the  places." — 
2  Maccabees  xii.  21. 

*2.  Strictness,  rigor. 

"  If  his  own  life  answer  the  straitness  of  his  proceeding, 
it  shall  become  him  well."— Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Meas- 
ure, iii.  2. 

*3.  Distress,  difficulty. 

"  Since  the  late  cold  weather,  there  is  complicated  with 
it  a  more  asthmatical  straitness  of  respiration  than  here- 
tofore."— Wottonianue  Reliquice,  p.  467. 

*4.  Want,  scarcity. 

'In  the  siege  and  in  the  straitness  wherewith  thine 
enemies  shall  distress  thee." — Deuteronomy  xzviii.  63. 


strand 

strake  (lj,  s.    [STREAK, s.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  A  streak,  a  band. 

"Jacob  took  him  rods  of  green  poplar,  and  of  the  hazel, 
and  chestnut-tree,  and  pilled  white  strokes  in  them." — 
Genesis  xxl.  87. 

*2.  A  narrow  board. 

3.  A  baud  on  the  felly  of  a  wheel,  in  sections,  and 
not  continuous  like  a  tire. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mining:  An  inclined  trough  for  separating 
ground  ore  according  to  gravity,  by  means  of  a  flow 
of  water ;  a  launder. 

2.  Shipbuild.:  A  continuous  line  of  planking  or 
plates  on  a  vessel's  side ;  reaching  from  stem  to 
stern. 

'strake  (2) ,  s.    [STRIKE,  s.]    A  bushel. 

'strake,  v.  i.    [A.  S.strdc,  pa.  t.  of  strlcan=to  go, 

to  strike.]    [STRAGGLE.]    To  go,  to  pass,  to  roam. 

"They  ouer  lond  straketh." — Piers  Plowman's  Crede,S2. 

strak-6-nItz  -Ite,  s.  [After  Strakonitz,  Bohe- 
mia, where  it  occurs ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  steatitic  mineral  substance  occurring  in 
greenish-yellow  crystals,  pseudomorphous  after 
augite  (q.  v.). 

'strale.s.  [Ger. s(raAi=a  ray.]  The  pupilof  tha 
eye.  ( Withal.) 

strain,  v.  i.  &  t,  [Cf.  Low  Ger.  strammen ;  Dan. 
stramme=to  strain,  to  stretch;  s<ram=stretched.J 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  spring  or  recoil  violently.    (Prov.  Eny.) 

2.  To  spread  out  the  limbs ;  to  walk  ungracefully ; 
to  straddle. 

B.  Transitive :  To  dash  down  violently ;  to  beat. 
(Prov.  Eng.) 

stra-mash',  s.  [Fr.  es(ramaeon=a  blow,  a  cuff, 
from  Italian  stramazzare=to  knock  down,  from 
mazza=&  club,  a  mace  (q.  v.).]  A  tumult,  a  fray,  a. 
fight,  a  struggle.  (Prov.  <St  Scotch.) 

"What  a  fearful  stramash they're  all  in." 
Barham:  Ingoldsby  Legends f  House-Warming. 

stra-mash',  v.t.  [STRAMASH,  s.]  To  strike,  beat, 
or  bang ;  to  break,  to  destroy. 

'strain -a-z6un,  s.  [Fr.  estramacon.]  [STRA- 
MASH,  s.]  A  descending  blow  or  cut  with  a  sword, 
as  distinguished  from  a  stoccade  or  thrust. 

"I  .  .  .  made  a  kind  of  strantazoun,  ran  him  up  to- 
the  hilte  through  the  doublet." — Ben  Jonson:  Every  Man 
Out  of  His  Humor,  iv.  3. 

stra-mln  -e-ous,  adj.    [Latin  stramineus,  from. 
strajnen  (genit.  stra»wnis)=straw.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Strawy ;  consisting  of  straw. 

"The  stramineous  bodies  will  at  first  a  little  neede." — 
Robinson:  Eudoxa,  p.  123. 

*2.  Fig. :  Chaffy ;  like  straw ;  light. 

"In  all  other  discourse,  dry,  barren,  stramineous,  dull, 
and  heavie." — Burton:  Anat.  Melancholy,  p.  149. 

II.  Bot.:  Straw-colored  (q.  v.). 

strain   mel,  s.  [STRAMINEOUS.]  Straw.  (Scotch.) 

"  Sleep  on  th^strammel  in  his  barn." — Scott :  Guy  Man- 
nering,  ch.  xxviii. 

stra-mo'-nl-um,  stram-o-ny',  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
abbrev.  of  Gr.  s<rycftnos=niglitshade,  and  manikos 
=mad.] 

Bot.,  <itc. :  The  thorn-apple,  Datura  stramonium* 
a  herbaceous  plant  about  three  feet  high ,  with  green 
stem;  ovate,  angulate,  sinuate,  glabrous  leaves;, 
generally  white  flowers ;  capsular  and  ovate,  erect 
fruit,  clothed  externally  with  numerous  nearly  equal 
spines,  and  internally  four-celled  at  the  base  and 
two-celled  at  the  apex.  A  native  of  various  coun- 
tries. A  variety  occasionally  occurs  with  purple 
stems  and  flowers.  The  Stramonium  is  a  dangeroug 
narcotic,  and  takes  its  popular  name,  JAMESTOWN 
WEED  (q.  v.),  from  a  wholesale  poisoning  from  its- 
use  occurring  in  the  colony  at  Jamestown,  Va» 
[DATURA,  DATURIN.] 

stramonium-cigar,  a.  A  cigar  made  from  the. 
leaves  of  Datura  stramonium,  or  D.  tatula.  Such, 
cigars  are  highly  recommended  for  asthma. 

strand  (1),  strond, s.  [A.  S.  strand-  cogn.  with 
Dut.  strand;  Icel.gfrond;  Dan.,Sw.,&  Ger. strand.^ 

\.  The  shore  or  beach  of  the  sea  or  ocean,  or  of  a 
large  lake,  rarely  of  a  navigable  river. 

"  On  the  dreary  strand  of  the  estuary  of  the  Laggan."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  A  shore,  a  country,  a  land. 

"As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned, 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  L 

3.  A  small  brook  or  rivulet;  a  passage  for  water  i 
a  gutter.    (Scotch.) 


fate,    fat,    fare,     f  midst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot,. 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mote,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw- 


strand  mole-rat 

strand  mole-rat, «. 

ZnOl.:  Bathytrijux  maritimus,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  is  about  ten  inches  long,  tail  two 
inches:  1'ur  gra.vish  white,  yellowish  on  uuder-sur- 
fiico.  It  frequents  sandy  localities  near  the  sea- 
shore. 

strand-wolf,  s. 

Ziitilnijy:  Hytena  striata,  the  Striped  or  Crested 
Hytena.  [Hv^NA.] 

strand  (2),  subst.  [Dut.streen;  Ger.strahne  =  a 
skein,  a  hank.]  One  of  the  twists  or  parts  of  which 
-a  rope  is  composed ;  an  assemblage  of  several 
twisted  yarns  wound  together.  Hemp  is  twisted 
into  a  yarn ;  and  several  of  the  latter  are  twisted 
togi-ther,  or,  as  it  is  called,  laid  up,  into  a  rope. 

strand  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.    [STRAND  (1),  g.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  drive,  run,  or  force  aground  on  the 
sea-shore. 
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strangurious 


"strange-disposed,  adj.    Of  a  remarkable  dis- 
position or  nature. 


B.  As  adj. :  Strange. 

"The  stranger  guest 
Followed  and  entered  with  the  rest." 

Longfelluir:  Musician's  Tale,  vi. 

_     *strang  -er,  v.  t.    [STRANGER,*.]    To  estrange, 

:  A  vessel  heaving  in  sight,  of  which  the    to  alienate- 

.ars  are  unknown.     (Smyth.}  Dower  d  with  our  curse,  and  stranger'd  withour  oath," 


"Indeed,  it  is  a  strange-disposed  time." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  3. 

strange-sail,  s. 
Naut.  : 
particul 


*strange,  v.  t.  &  i.    [  STRANGE,  <i.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  alienate,  to  estrange. 

2.  Tochunge.    (Gamer:  C.A.,ii.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  wonder ;  to  be  astonished. 


"Impieties,  which  we  need  not  strange  at."-Giam,<K.     ™ndpipe ;  to  choke. 


Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  1. 

Stran  -gle,  verb  t.  &  in.  [O.  Fr.  entrangler  (Fr. 
etrangler) ,  from  Lat.  strangnlo,  from  Gr.  strangga- 
too,  from  stranggale=a  halter;  s<ran</sos=twisted; 
Sp.  &  Port,  estrangular.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  destroy  the  life  of  by  compressing  the 


Scepsis  Scientiflca, 
?'  S°  ue  alienated  or  estranged. 
v>.  lobe  or  become  strange.    (Gower:  C.  A.,  ii.) 


"A  whale,  with  a  tongue  seventeen  feet  long  and  seven 
feet  broad,  had  been  stranded  near  Aberdeen."  —  Jtfo- 
naulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 


/strange  _ftil, 'strange-full, a.  [ Eng. strange ; 
-juu.\    btrange,  wonderful.    (.Sylvester.) 

2.  Fig.:  To  bring  to  a  standstill;  to  wreck,  to    ad**;^"  "1?>  *straunge-lie,  adv.   [Eng. strange, 

embarrass.  **     •          - 

"Then  came  shallow  water  where  both  canoes  and  hopes 
•were  well-nigh  stranded." — Scribner's  Magazine,  August, 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit, :  To  drift  or  be  driven  or  forced  aground 
on  the  sea-shore  ;  to  run  aground. 

"Stranding  on  an  isle  at  morn." 

Tennyson:  Enoch  Arden,  553. 

II  To  constitute  stranding  in  law  it  is  necessary 
that  the  ship  which  runs  aground  shall  remain 
stationary  for  some  time. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  have  progress  interrupted ;  to  come 
to  a  standstill. 

strand  (2),  v.  t.  [STRAND  (2),  s.]  To  break  one 
of  the  strands  of,  as  of  a  rope. 

strang,  a.    [STRONG.]    (Scotch.) 

strange,  *straunge,  a.&adv.    [O.  Fr.  estrange       f  #_,-  — .. ..  ««*«« -&io-a,-uxo,  ««*. 

(Fr.  etwnbe)    from  Lat.  extranew= foreign,  from       l-  .lno  quality  or  state  of  being  strange  or  foreign;    Capableof  being  strangled 
«a*ra= Without,  outside ;  Spanish  extrano ;  Italian    foreignness ;  the  state  or  condition  of  belonging  to       «tTS  A    o-i  * 


uuj.  ,  -i y.  I 

•1.  As  Belonging  to  some  one  else ;  in  a  foreign 
place ;  at  or  to  a  distance. 

T  "  As  by  strange  fortune 

It  came  to  us,  I  do  in  juxtice  charge  thee 

wt     thou  commend  it  strangely  to  some  place 

VVhere  chance  may  nurse  or  end  it." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  S. 

2.  In  a  distant  or  reserved  manner,  as  one  who 
does  not  know  another. 

"  ^?y  pa88  ky  strangely." 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  8. 


strange  -ness,  *strange-nesse,s.  [Eng.strange,   banche/ 
aaj. ;  -ness.  I  *stran'- 


"  You  three  shall  be  strangled  on  the  gallows.'* 

Shakesp.:  Uenry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  ii.  3. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  suffocate  by  drowning. 

2.  To  suppress ;  to  keep  back  from  birth  or  ap- 
pearance ;  to  stifle. 

"Strangle  such  thoughts." 

sliakrsp. :  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 
*B.  Intrans. :  To  be  choked  or  suffocated. 
"  I  praye  God  if  it  wer  BO  I  strangle  of  this  brede." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  55. 

*stran  -gle,  *stran'-gel,  subst.    [STRANGLE,  v.} 
Strangulation. 

"  Min  is  the  prison  in  the  derke  cote, 
Min  is  the  strangel  and  hanging  by  the  throte." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,460. 

strangle-tare,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Vicia  lathyroides  and  V.  hirsuta,  tares  which 

the  Orobanches,  because 
tor.) 

Bot. :  (1)  The  genus  Cuscuta ;  (2)  the  genus  Oro- 


stran'-gle-a-ble,  adj.     [Eng.  strangle;  -able.l 

.    ..1.1.      „*!,      • i       -i  •* 


«stranio,  estraneo.]    [EXTRA.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Foreign ;  belonging  to  another  country. 

"  One  of  the  strange  queen's  lords." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  2. 

2.  Foreign. 

"  Where  wast  thou  born,  Sosicrates,  and  where, 
In  what  strange  country  can  thy  parents  live?" 

Cowper:  On  Female  Inconstancy. 

3.,  Not  one's  own;  not  pertaining  to  one's  self  or 
one  s  belongings ;  belonging  to  another  or  others. 
"Some  such  strange  bull  leaped  your  father's  cow  " 
Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  4. 

4.  New;  unused  before;  not  before  seen,  heard, 
or  known ;  unknown. 


another  country. 


stran  -gler,  s.    [Eng.  strangle),  v. ;  -er.] 


1.  One  who  or  that  which  strangles  or  destroys. 


ness;  the  power  or  quality  of  exeiting'surprise  or  stran  -glee,  s.  pi.    [STRANGLE,  t).] 

wonder  by  novelty.  Farrier^  A  disease  attacking  horses,  generally 

This  is  above  all  strangeness."  between  the  ages  of  three  and  live  years.    It  con- 

Shakesp.,  Lear.iy.S.  sists   of   an    abscess,  which    occurs    between    the 

8.  Jjistanceift  behavior;  reserve, coldness,  forbid-  branches  of  the  lower  jaw.    It  is  considered  con- 
ding  manner,  tagious.   Also  applied  to  a  similar  infectious  disease 


"Ungird  thy  strangeness,  and  tell  me  what  I  shall  vent 
to  my  lady."— Shakesp.:  Twelfth  flight,  iv.  1. 


.    A,:.  „ „  , 

dis'lik  mind;   estrangement;    mutual    uvi.,  ch.  iv. 


in  swine 

"Sideritis  hath  a  peculiar  vertue  for  to  cure  swine  of 
heir   squinnies  or   strangles."— P.   Holland:    Pliny,    bk. 


5.  Wonderful;  causing   wonder  or   surprise;  ex- 
citing curiosity;  extraordinary,   remarkable,   un- 
usual, singular. 

'"Tis  strange  but  true:  for  truth  is  always  strange— 
Strange?  than  notion."     Byron:  Don  Juan,  xiv.  101. 

6.  Odd,  unusual,  singular;  not  according  to  the 
ordinary  way. 

"Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  thepard." 
Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

7.  Distrustful,  reserved,  estranged. 


"To  create  a  distance  and  mutual  strangeness  between    nfT""  ~8,U"1f 'e;  "'     fLat  ^''angulatus,  pa.  par. 
them."— £»«.•  Christian  Life,  bk.  ii.,  ch  vii  otstranaulo=to  strangle  (q.  v.).] 

Hot.:  ihe  same  as  STRANGULATED  (q.  v.). 

•stran  -gu-late,   v.  t.    [STRANGULATE,  a.l    To 
strangle. 

"Suck  their  food,  like  the  ivy,  from  what  they  strangu- 
late and  kill.   — Soitthey:  Doctor,  iuterchapter  vii. 
stran  -gu-lat-ed,  a.    [STRANGULATE.] 
1.  Bot. :  Irregularly  contracted  and  expanded. 


*5.  Remoteness  from  common  manners  or  notions  • 
uncouthness. 

"[Men]  worthier  than  himself 
ere  tend  the  savage  strangeness  he  puts  on." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  3. 

strang  -er,  *straung-er,  s.  &  a.    [Old  French 
estrangier.} 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 


B.  As  adv. :  Strangely. 

"  She  will  speak  most  bitterly  and  strange." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v. 
often  used  as  an  interjection,  ellip- 
ror  It  is  strange. 

"Strange,  all  this  difference  should  be 
'Twiit  tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee." 

Byrom:  Miscellanies. 

IT  To  make  it  strange:  To  act  as  if  something 
extraordinary   had   happened;    to   appear   to    be 


3.  One   unknown   or   not  familiar:  as,  Ho  is  a 
stranger  to  me. 


I.  Orel.  Lang  :  The  act  of  strangling ;  the  state  of 
being  strangled ;  a  sudden  and  forcible  compression 

4.  A  guest,  a  visitor;  one  not  belonging  to  the    of  V"?  wlndpipe,  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  air 
house.  and  thereby  suspend  respiration  and  life. 

II.  Technically: 

ly  contracted 


"A  neat  room  designed  for  the  reception  of  strangers 
—Uampier:  Voyages  (an.  1688). 

5.  A  non-member,  a  visitor. 


1.  Bot. :  The  state  of 
and  expanded. 


*6.  One  not  admitted  to  any  communication  or       2.  Pathol.:  The  state  of  a  part  too  closelv  con 
fellowship ;  one  having  no  community.  stricted,  as  the  throat  in  hysterics,  01 "the  intestines" 

7.  One    not    knowing;    one   ignorant    or    unac-    in  hernia. 


shocked. 

"She  makes  it  strange,  but  she  would  be  best  pleas'd 
To  be  so  anger'd  with  another  letter." 

»gtri 

self,  but  Tor  Fhe~beneflt  of  others.' 

"Canker'd  heaps  of  strange-achieved  gold." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  5. 


quainted. 
"  But  truly  there  are  many  that  go  upon  the  road,  wh 


ignorant    or    unac- 

_   _  *stran-giir'-I-an,  s.    [STRANGURY.]    Strangury. 

rather  declare  themse]"ves~8rm7iff«-s  to'pilgrimage''than  ',Zhn  ^fin"*'  C°liCl  Btone'  or  «'i-angurian."—Ward:  Ser- 

"rangers  and   pilgrims  on  earth."—  Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  """'J1;  ""• 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2.        Progress,  pt.  li.  Strau-gUP -1-OUS,   a.     [Lat.  stranguriostls    from 

:e-achleved,  a.    Acquired  not  for  one's       II.  Technically:  ^"•"of'the  nature"?-'''1'7''''-'  Suffcriu»from'strap- 

1.  Entom.:  A  rare  European  night-moth,  Hadena  of  strangury1"1                        fury ;  denoting  the  pain 

2.  Law":'  One  not  privy  or  party  to  an  act.  Chelne^gfSh  ^la'iada^xzi'™''''"0'"  "W-0™-"- 


Wfil.    b(5y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     sell,     cnorus 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun; 


5hln, 


privy  or  party  to  an  act. 

bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-s,ion  =  znun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophou,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     doL 


strangury 

stran  -gu-ry\  s.  [  Lat.  stranguria,  from  Greek 
strangijouria— retention  of  the  urine,  when  it  falls 
by  drops,  from  strangx  (genit.  stranggos)=&  drop, 
and  ouron = urine  j  Sp.  estranguria ;  Ital.  stran- 
yuria.] 

1.  Bat. :  A  swelling  or  other  disease  produced  in  a 
plant  by  the  pressure  of  too  tight  a  ligature, 

2.  Puthol. :  A  disease  in  which  there  is  pain  in 
passing  the  uriue,  which  is  excreted  in  drops. 

"I  hope  they  got  better  of  their  colds,  toothaches, 
fevers,  stranguries,  sciaticas,  swellings,  and  sore  eyes." 
— Sterne:  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  viii.,  ch.  iii. 

strap,  strop,  *strope, «.  [A.  S.  stropp,  from  Lat. 
struppus=n  strap ;  Dut.  strop=n  halter ;  Fr.  etrope; 
Dan.  stroppe;  Sw.  stropp;  Ger.  strippe,  struppe, 
ttruppe,  strupp,  stropp;  allied  to  Ur.  strophos=a 
twisted  band  or  cord,  strepho=to  twist.]  [STROP, 
STROPHE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  narrow  band  or  strip  of  cloth,  leather,  or 
other  material  used  to  form  a  fastening ;  they  are 
generally  provided  with  a  buckle,  and  are  made  in 
various  forms ;  as,  thostrap  of  a  shoe  or  boot,  i.  e.,  a 
short  strap  connecting  the  two  sides  of  each  leg  of 
a  pairof  trousers,  by  passing  under  the  shoe  or  boot, 
the  object  being  to  keep  the  trousers  well  over  the 
ankles. 

"These  clothes  are  good  enough  to  drink  in,  and  so  be 
these  boots  too;  an*  they  be  not,  let  them  hang  themselves 
in  their  own  straps."— Sliokesp.:  Twelfth  Xigltt,  i.  8. 

2.  A  piece  of  leather  prepared  with  fine  emery  or 
pohsbmg-powder,  to  sharpen  a  razor  or  knife ;  a 
strop. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  The  flat  part  of  the  corolla  in  a  lignlate  floret, 
specially  in  the  florets  of  the  ray  in  a  composite 
plant. 

(2)  The  leaf  without  the  sheath  in  some  grasses. 

2.  Carp. :  An  iron  plate  placed  across  the  junction 
of  two  or    more  timbers,  either  branched  out  or 
straight,  as   may  be    found    requisite,    and   each 
branch  bolted  or  keyed  with  one  or  more  bolts  or 
keys,  through  each  of  the  timbers,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  them  together. 

3.  Harness:  A  leathern  thong,  provided  with  a 
buckle,  by  which  separate  parts  of  a  set  of  harness 
are  connected  together. 

4.  Mach. :  A  band  over  the  end  of  a  rod  to  hold  a 
connecting  pin  or  wrist. 

5.  Mil.:  A  strip  of  worsted,  silk,  silver,  or  gold, 
worn  on  the  shoulder  that  has  no  epaulet.    [SHOUL- 
DER-STRAP.J 

6.  Nautical: 

(1)  One  of  the  rudder  bands,  which  also  holds  a 
pintle,  which  hooks  into  an  eye  on  a  brace  bolted  to 
the  stern-post. 

(2)  A  band  of  rope  or  metal  around  the  shell  of  a 
tackle-block,  by  which   its   hook,  eye,  or   tail  is 
attached  thereto. 

7.  Vehicles: 

(1)  A  plate  on  the  upper  side  of  the  tongue,  and 
resting  upon  the  double  tree,  to  assist  in  holding 
the  wagon-hammer. 

(2)  A  clip,  such  as  that  which  holds  the  spring  to 
the  spring-bar  or  to  the  axle. 

(3)  The  stirrup-shaped  piece  of  a  clevis. 
1  Black-strap:  [BLACK-STRAP.] 

strap-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  block  with  a  strap  around  it,  and  an  eye 
worked  at  the  lower  end  for  attachment  to  a  hook 
upon  deck  for  a  purchase. 

strap-head, ». 

Afach. :  A  journal-box  secured  by  a  strap  to  a  con- 
necting rod. 

strap-hinge,  subst.  A  hinge  with  long  flaps,  by 
which  it  is  secured  to  the  door  and  post. 

strap-joint,  s. 

Mach.:  A  connection  by  strap,  key,  and  gib,  as  on 
the  end  of  a  pitman. 

strap-oil,  ».    A  thrashing.    (Cf.  STIRRUP-OIL.) 

strap-shaped,  a.    [LIGULATE.] 

strap-work,  s. 

Arch.:  A  style  of  architectural  ornamentation, 
representing  a  band  or  bands  crossed,  folded,  and 
interlacing.  There 
exist  specimens  of 
it,  which  must  have 
been  executed  as 
long  ago  as  the 
eleventh  century, 
but  it  was  far  more 
general  in  the  fif- 
teenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries. 


Strap-work. 

(From  the  door  of  St.  Maclou, 
Rouen,  c.  1542.) 
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2.  To  beat  or  chastise  with  a  strap. 

3.  To  sharpen  with  or  on  a  strap  or  strop. 

4.  To  hang.    (Scotch.) 

*strap  pa  do,  s.  [Ital.  strappafa  =  a.  pulling, 
wringing,  from  strappare=to  pull,  to  wring;  O.  Fr. 
strapade  ;  Sp.  estrapada.}  A  kind  of  military 
punishment,  formerly  practiced  in  drawing  up  an 
offender  to  the  top  of  a  beam,  and  letting  him  fall  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  dislocation  of  a  limb  usu- 
ally happened. 

"Were  I  at  the  strappado,  or  all  the  racks  in  the  world, 
I  would  not  tell  you  on  compulsion."  —  Shakesp.:  Henry 
IV.,  Pt.  /.,ii.  4. 

•strap-pa-do,  r.  (.  [STRAPPADO,*.]  To  torture 
or  punish  with  the  strappado. 

"Strappado'd  with  an  oath  'erofficio'  by  your  bowmen 
of  the  arches."  —  Milton:  Animad.  Remons.  Defense. 

strapped,  a.  &pa.  par.    [STRAP,  D.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  In  financial  straits  ;  bankrupt. 

B.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb.) 
strap  -p8r,  s.    [Eng.  strap  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  uses  a  strap. 

2.  Something  bulky  or  large;  a  tall,  strapping 
person. 

"She's  a  strapper,  a  real  strapper."  —  C.  Bronte:  Jane 
Eyre,  ch.  xx. 

strap  -ping,  a.  [STRAP,  v.1  Tall,  lusty,  strong, 
well-made.  (From  the  idea  or  large  size  being  con- 
nected with  violent  action.  Cf.  bouncing,  thump- 
ing, thundering,  whacking,  Ac.) 

"The  police,  fine  strapping  fellows,  usually  Irish,  wear 
white  ducks  in  fine  weather."  —  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

strapping-plate,  s. 

Mining  :  One  of  the  straps  or  bands  which  bind 
the  connecting  rods  to  each  other  at  the  points 
where  they  are  scarfed  together. 

•strap  -pie,  «.  t.  [A  frequent,  from  strap  (q.  v.).] 
To  bind  or  tie  with  a  strap  ;  to  strap. 

"  Strappled  strait 
One  of  his  hngest  oxen." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Hymn  to  Hermes. 

Str5p'-w6rt,  ».  [Eng.  strap,  and  wort.  Named 
from  its  trailing  habit.  J 

Hot.  :  The  genus  Comgiola,  and  specially  Corrig- 
iola  littoralis. 

strass  (1),  s.  [Named  after  the  inventor,  a  Ger- 
man chemist.] 

Afin.  :  A  name  applied  to  an  artificial  compound 
used  to  imitate  precious  stones.  Composition; 
Silica,  potash,  and  lead,  with  various  metallic 
oxides  according  to  the  colors  required. 

strass  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Silk  :  The  refuse  of  silk  in  the  process  of  working 
into  skeins. 

stra  -ta,  s.  pi.    [STRATUM.] 

strat  -a-ftem,  *  strat-a-geme,  ».  [Fr.  strata- 
genie,  from  Latin  strategema;  Gr.  strategema=tite 
device  or  act  of  a  general,  8trategos=ti  general  ; 
stratos=an  army,  and  aoo=to  lead;  Sp,  estrata- 
gema;  Ital.  stratagemma.] 

1.  An  artifice  in  war  ;  a  trick  by  which  the  enemy 
is  deceived. 


strap,  verb  trans. 
[STRAP,  s.] 
1.  To  fasten  or  bind  with  a  strap. 

"With  spatter1  d  boots,  strapp'd  waist,  and  frozen 
locks."  Cowper:  Task,  iv.  6. 


"Their  wonted  wiles  and  stratagems  provide, 
To  aid  their  great  acknowledged  victor's  side." 

Rowe:  Lttean:  Pharsalta,  iv. 

2.  Any  artifice  or  trick  by  which  an  advantage  is 
gained. 

"An  innocent  stratagem  to  draw  their  attention  to  his 
book."  —  KnoX:  Winter  Evenings,  even.  10. 

*3.  A  cabal  ;  a  combination  for  the  commission  of 
some  unlawful  act. 

"The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
Is  fit  fur  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils." 

Shatcesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

*strat-a-gem  -Ic,  *strat-a-geml-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
stratagem;  -ic,  -t'caf.]  Of  the  nature  of,  or  contain- 
ing a  stratagem. 

"  His  wife,  to  pain  entirely  his  affections,  sent  him  this 
stratagemical  epistle."—  Sioift:  Tripos,  assigned  to  him  by 
Dr.  Barret. 

*strat-a-rlth  -meVryS  s.  [Gr.  stratos=a.n  army  ; 
«rt7/tmos=number,  and  metron=  measure.] 

Mil.  :  The  art  of  drawing  up  an  army  or  body  of 
men  in  a  geometrical  figure,  or  of  estimating  or 
expressing  the  number  of  men  in  such  a  figure. 

*strat-e-get  ;-lc,  *strat-e-get  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
strateg(y)  ;  -etic,  -etical.}  Strategic. 

*strat-g-get  -Ic-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  strategitical  ; 
-ly.  ]  Strategically. 

stra-tSg'-IC,  stra-te'g'-lc-al,  a.  [Gr.  strategi- 
kos,  from  s/rafe.(;ia=strategy  (q.  v.)  ;  French  strate- 
gique;  Italian  strategico.}  Pertaining  to  strategy  ; 
effected  by  strategy  ;  of  the  nature  of  strategy. 

Btrategic-line,  ». 

Mil,  :  An  imaginary  line  joining  strategic  points. 


stratiomyinae 

strategic-point,  s. 

.Mil. :  A  point  or  object  in  the  theater  of  military 
operations  which  affords  to  its  possessor  an  advan- 
tage over  his  opponent. 

stra-tgg   Ics,  *strat-e-get  -Ics,  s.  [STRATEGIC.! 

Mil. :  The  same  as  STRATEGY  (q.  v.). 

strat  -e-glst,  s.  [English  strategd/) ;  -ist.]  One 
skilled  in  strategy. 

stra  te  -gus,  s.  [Gr.  stratlgos.J  [STRATAGEM.! 
Au  Athenian  general  officer, 

strat  -e-gyS  «.  [Gr.  8?ra/c(;i'a=generalslHp,  from 
strategos=ti  general ;  Fr.  strategic;  Sp.  estrateyia; 
Ital.  &  Lat.  strategia.] 

1.  Mil.:  The  science,  as  distinguished  from  the> 
art  of  war;  the  direction  of  a  campaign;  the  com- 
bination and  employment  of  his  available  foro--, 
by  a  commander-in-chief,  to  bring  a  campaign  ta 
an  endt  as  distinct  from  the  minor  operations  by 
which  it  is  sought  to  effect  that  result,  and  which 
are  subsidiary  to  the  general  plan.    [TACTICS.] 

2.  The  use  of  artifice,  stratagem,  or  finesse  in  car- 
rying out  any  project. 

strath,  s.  [Gael,  in-nth:  Wei.  ystrad=a.  valley. J 
A  valley  through  which  a  river  runs.  (Scotch.) 

"Arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  strath  on  the  seucoast." — 
Blackie:  Highlands  ami  Islands,  p.  40. 

2.  A  hillock ;  a  little  mound  or  hill. 
"Here   and    there    are    pockets,   knolls,  or  straths  ot 
gravel."— London  Times. 

straths  -p§y,  s.    [Seedef.J 

1.  A  kind  of  dance  in  duple  time,  so  called  from 
having  been  first  practiced  in  the  district  of  Straths- 
pey, Scotland.    It  resembles  the  reel,  but  is  slower 
in  movement.  It  was  invented  about  the  beginning- 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

"The  best  dancerof  a  strathspey  in  the  whole  strath." — 
Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xviiL 

2.  A  kind  of  dance  music  adapted  to  this  dance. 
Strat-I-f  I-ca  -tion, «.    [English  stratify;  c  con. 

nective ;  -ation.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  process  by  which  substances  in^he  earth 
have  been  formed  into  strata  or  layers. 

2.  The  state  of  being  stratified ;  an  arrangement 
of  strata  or  layers  one  upon  another. 

"A  mass  in  which  there  is  no  stratification." — Huttoni 
Theory  of  the  Earth,  ii.  307. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Elect.:  A  term  used  of  the  electric  light  when 
it  does  not  appear  as  an  uninterrupted  brush,  but 
is  arranged  in  zones  of  different  width  and  intensity. 
The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  not  satisfactorily 
ascertained. 

2.  Physiol. :  The  disposition  of  tissues  in  layers  io 
certain  organs. 

strat  -I-fled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [STRATIFY.] 

stratlfied-lichens,  subst.  pi.  [HETEROHEROUS- 
LICHENS.] 

Straf-I-form,  a.  [Eng.  stratum,  and/orm.]  In 
the  form  of  strata ;  applied  to  rock  masses,  whether 
aqueous  or  igneous,  having  more  or  less  a  stratified 
appearance. 

Strat  -I-fJ,  r.  t.  [Eng.  stratum;  suff.  -fy;  Fr. 
stratifier.}  To  form  into  strata  or  layers ;  to  range 
in  strata. 

"Steel  is  made  from  the  purest  and  softest  iron,  by- 
keeping  it  red  hot,  stratified  with  coal-dust  and  wood- 
ashes,  Ac."— a«(.-  Materia  Medica. 

strat-I-graph'-Ic,  strata-graph -Ic-al,  adj. 
[English  stratigraph(y) ;  -ic,  -icaf.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  strata  or  their  disposition ;  relating  to- 
the  manner  in  which  substances  are  arranged  in 
strata  in  nature. 

"The  fifth  book  is  palteontological;  the  sixth  stratt- 
graphlcal."—Athenosum,  Oct.  28,  1882. 

Btrat  I-graph'-Ie-al-lyS  adr.  [English  strati- 
graphical;  -ly.]  In  a  stratigraphical  manner;  as 
regards  stratigraphy  or  the  disposition  of  strata. 

stra-tlg'-ra-phy',  «.  [Eng.=a  stratum,  and  Gr. 
grapho=ta  write,  to  describe.] 

Oeol.:  That  department  of  geology  which  deal» 
with  the  disposition  or  arrangement  of  strata,  c* 
the  order  in  which  they  succeed  each  other. 

strat-I-6-my  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  stratiomy(s); 
Lat.  fern,  pi.  adj.  suff.  idee.} 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Notacantha.  Antenn» 
three  jointed,  and  having  in  most  cases  a  terminal 
stylet  with  five  or  six  rings.  When  this  is  absent, 
the  third  articulation  is  long  and  fusiform.  Wings 
in  many  species  couched  one  upon  the  other.  There 
are  two  sub-families— Stratiomyinae  and  Xylo- 
pliagime. 

strat-I  A-mf-I  -nsa, «.  [Mod.  Lat.  stratiomyW; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.} 

Entom.:  A  sub-familyofStratiomyidte.  Abdomen 
with  five  free  segments. 


ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p8t» 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cur,    rule,    fill;     try,     Syrian.     »,    <B  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


stratiomys 
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strawberry 


strat  -I  0  mys,    s.    [Gr.    8h-af<os=warlikc,  and 


bid  which  the  maker  is  cither 


scutellum  yellow,  with  two  long  spines;  the  abdo- 
men   black    with    yellow    spots  and    bands, 
female  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  lower  side  i 
water-plantain,  Alisma  plantar/a;  the  pupa 
like  a  boat. 

strat  16  -te  ae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  stratiot(es);  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eos.J 

Bo'.:  A  tribe  of  Hydrocharidaceee,  having  the 
ovary  six,  eight,  or  nine-celled. 


be  about  twenty  miles,  or  100,000  feet.    They  are 


luuuu  in  America,  yet  some  loreign  l«'<ls  require  to  otraur  h,,iit    „      T),,;u 

be  inserted  in  the  series,  and  even  then  great  gaps  ,  SSSStaSPooSlm    xvii 

remain,  each  representing  a  lapse  of  time.    For  the  l                 J '  Cal'«s-  xvu- 

order  of  superposition,  see  Fossiliferous.    [GEOL-  straw-carrier,  s. 


[1  made  alto- 
usually  that  of 

straw-bond,  s.    [STBAW-BAIL.] 

straw-braid,  ntbst.    The  same  as  STRAW-PLAIT 
(q.  v.). 

Built  or  constructed  of  straw. 


«.] 

stra  -tus,   s. 


n  endless  apron  in  a  thrashing-machine  to 


[Latin=a    strewing,  a   covering.]    1'.'*  tne  straw  as  it  comes  from  the  cylinder,  and 

discharge  it  at  the  tail  of  the  machine.    The  car- 


slier  to 


witl>  the  leaves,  which  are  all  radicaK  triangular,       strauc*     .     —         —     .         ^..   0 „    ,.   „ 

aculeate,  serrate ;  the  scape  four  to  six  inches  long,  LgTRAUGUT,pa.  t.J  To  stretch  out;  to  make  straight,    lo 

compressed,    two-edged;    the  perianth  six-parted,  (scotch.) 

white;  the  stamens  twelve  or  thirteen,  with  twenty-         "Hand  of  woman,  or  of  man  either,  will  never  straught 

three  or  twenty-four  staminodes ;  six  stigmas,  and  him." — Scott:  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  niii. 

a  six-celled,    many-seeded    baccate  fruit.    It  is  a       'sought  (gh  guttural),  pa.  t.  &  pa.  particip. 

very  ornamental  plant.    It  remains  under  water  TSTHETCU   v  1 

during  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  but  appears  on  .  Z^°,L:  ^atalus  albiventer,  from  South  and  Cen- 

the  surface  at  the  time  when  the  seeds  require  to  be       "tra-va  -dl-um,  s.    [  Malabar  name  Latinized.]      tral  America. 

fertilized.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Barringtoniacew ;   calyx    four-       straw-cutter,  s.    An  instrument  or  machine  for 


A.  Assubst. :  The  color  of  dry  straw;  a  pale  yel- 

IW. 

B.  As  adj.:  Straw-colored, 
straw-colored,  a.    Of  the  color  of  dry  straw ;  of 


parted,  ovary  two-celled,  fruit  four-sided,  ribbed,    cutting  straw  for  fodder  or  other  purposes. 


n      w,  . 

*Stra-tog -ra-phf,  s.    [Gr.  8fra(os=anarmy,and       stra-valg  ,  stra-vague  ,  v. i.  [O.Fr.estravaguer,    'So™d' lec*' 1T-' 

grapho  =  to  write,  to  describe.]     A  description  of  from  Lat.  extravago,  from  e*<ra=beyond,  and  vaao         siraw-IorK,  s. 

armies  or  of  what  belongs  to  an  army.  =  to  wander;   Ital.  stravagare.]     To  wander;   to 

Strfc-tom  -e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  strata,  and  merer.]   An  tramp  about  idly.    (Scotch.) 
instrument  for  determining  in  what  manner  geolo-       stra-valg'-er,  s.    [Eng.  stravaig;  -er.~\    Onewho 


gical  strata  press  upon  each  other.  (Mayne.) 
*stra-t6n'-Ic,  a.    [Gr.  stratos=an  army.] 
taining  or  relating  to  an  army. 

stra-to-pe -He,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 


Per- 


wanders  about  idly ;   a  tramp,  a  stroller,  a  vaga-    pally  from  straw, 
boud.    (Scotch.)  straw-plait,  8 


A  pitchfork. 

straw-house,  s.    A  house  or  shed  for  holding 
straw  after  the  grain  has  been  thrashed  out. 
straw-paper,  s.    Paper  made  wholly  or  princi- 


straw-plat,  s.    A  plait  or  braid 

straw,  *strawe,  *stre,  'stree,  «.  &  a.     [A.  S.    formed  of  straw,  chiefly  of  rye,  plaited  together, 
sfreair,  streow,  stred;  cogn.  with  Dut.  stroo;  Icel.    an(*  generally  from  half  to  an  inch  wide.    These 


strd;  fian.straa;   Sw.stra;   O.  H.  Ger.  strou ;  Ger.  plaits  when  sewn  together  are  used  to  form  differ- 

Min.:  An  amorphous  mineral  resulting  from  the  stroh;    Lat.  stramen  =  straw;  struo=io  heap  un  1  ent  descriptions  of  ladies'  bonnets,  hats  for  both 

alteration  of  rhodonite,   the  manganese    passing  [STREW.]  sexes,  &c.    For  hats  the  whole  straw  is  used-  for 

from  protoxide  to  sesquioxide.    Dana  makes  it  a  .     j,:,,lh,t,.nt;,,f .  bonnets  it  is  split,  and  the  part  under  the  hnslc 

variety  of  neotocite,  but  it  is  a  doubtful  compound.  *•  *  removed.  The  braids  are  plaited  with  from  eleven  to 

Found  with  rhodonite  at  Fihpstad,  Sweden.  I.  Ordinary  Language:  thirteen  straws  each.    Their  length  is  from  300  to 

*8tra.-tOt'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.srrafoa=an  army.]  Warlike,  \.Literally: 

military.  (1)  The  stalk  or  stem  of  certain  species  of  grain. 


stra -turn  (pi.  strata),  «.    [Lat.  =  thatwhichis    P"^,  &c.,  especially  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley  and 
aid  flat  or  spread  out,  neut.  sing,  of  stratus,  pa.  par.    P«f,sJL.; '' L££"™^V,X  "aed  f°r  PlaltmS'  thatching, 


paper-making,  and  litter. 

(2)  A  piece  of  such  a  stalk  or  stem. 

"  When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws." 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

(3)  A  bundle  or  mass  of  the   stalks  of   certain 


doenot 


laid  flat  ,          . 

of  «ferno=to  strew  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  bed  or  layer  artificially  made  of 
any  material. 

II.  Technically: 

2.  Geqi:  :  AAbedro°r  'massif  matter  spread  out  over  as7a  load  of  JfraiT  Tin 
a  certain  surface,  in-most  cases  by  the  action  of  admit  of  a  plural.) 

•water,  but  sometimes  also  by  that  of  wind.    The  2.  Fig.:  Used  proverbially  for  anything  worthless 

method    in  which   stratification  by  the  agency  of  or  of  no  account  ;  a  fig,  a  jot. 

water  has  been  effected  in  bygone  times  may  be  ..And  when  that  the    ben  nccompliced,  yet  ben  they 

I  understood  by  a  study  of  the  manner  in  which  sue-  not  worth  a  ,tre.  '-cKwr..  Tale  of  mute  J. 

I  -cossive  layers  of  gravel,  sand,  mud,  &c.,  are  dopos-  TT    _    ,    .     „ 

i  ited  in  a  river  or  running  brook.    The  same  process  "•  i  ' 

i  has  been  at  work  through  untold  periods  of  time.  1.  Bot.  :  Linnaeus'  name  for  the  culm  or  stem  of 

I  The  greater    part  of   the  earth's  crust,  in  nearly  grasses. 


used  as  a  fuse. 


every  land,  is  found  to   be  thus  stratified.    Strata 
j  may    be    conformable    (q.   v.)»  or   unconformablo 

(q.v.).  In  the  former  case  there  generally  is  a consid-        g.  Anddj.:  Madn,  plaited,  or  composed  of  straw 
erable  approach  to  parallelism  among  them.    It  is.    as,  a  straw  bed,  a  straw  bonnet,  a  strain  hat,  &c. 
however,  inferior  in  exactness  to  that  of  cleavage       «[  (i)  A  man  of  straw:    The   figure   of   a 


/ouu  onano  0avu>       iiidi    I'-ni^i  n    la    IIOIII    OVA7    CO 

320  feet,  their  width  and  the  quantity  of  straw  en- 
tering into  them  varying  according  to  quality. 

straw-rope,  s.  A  rope  made  of  straw  twisted, 
and  used  to  secure  the  thatch  of  corn  ricks  and 
stacks  and  of  cottages. 

straw-underwlng,  s. 

Entom. :  A  European  night-moth,  Cerigo cy therea, 
the  hinder  wings  of  which  are  straw-colored,  with 

feeds  on  the  grasses  which  grow  on  dry  and  stony 
hills  ;  the  chrysalis  is  subterranean. 

Straw-worm,  s.  A  worm  bred  in  straw ;  the  cad- 
dis-worm. 

•straw,  v.  t.  [STRAW,  s.]  To  spread,  strew,  or 
scatter.  [STREW.] 

"  The  ashes  of  his  body  were  after  his  death  sfrawed 
abroad  through  the  isle  of  Salamina." — North:  Plutarch, 
p.  81. 

Str&W -ber-rJS  «.    [Eng.  straw,  and  berry;  A.  S. 


„_,..  *ja  .cnj        •  ii  j  ^  ttvi«*r7w^,j.xj,o.      L^aufgi  o<  i  <*('.',  aim    um  i  a ,     j\,  cyf 

Z.Minmr/:  A  nne  straw  nlled  with  powder,  and    streaheriqe,  its  runners  being  like  straws  (Skeat), 


planes.    Strata  laid  down 
by  water,  as    a  rule,    re- 

j  tain  fossil  remains  of  the 
animals   and   plants  im- 

|  bedded  in  them  when  they 

I  were    soft     and    plastic. 

i  Metamorphism  generally 

j  destroys  those  organic  re- 
mains, but   leaves    the 

'Stratification  undis- 

iturbed;    thus    there    are 

j  two  kinds  of  strata— sedi- 

;  mentary    and    metamor- 

iphic— nearly  synonymous 
with  fossili  forous  and 
non-fossiliferous  strati- 
Bed  rocks.  Most  strata 
have  a  dip  (q.v.)  and  a 
strike  (q.v.).  The  fossils 
will  in  most  cases  show 
whether  strata  are  lacus- 
trine, fluviatile,  or  ma- 
rine. They  prove  that  deposit  was  very  slow. 
One  stratum  may  overlap  another,  or  a  stratum 
may  thin  out,  or  an  outcrop  of  it  may  exist. 
As  a  rule,  the  lowest  are  the  oldest,  but  some 


or  from  the  ancient  practice  of  laying  straw  between 
the  rows,  to  keep  the  ground  moist  and  the  fruit 
clean  (London).] 
Botany  &  Hort. :  In  botany,  the  genus  Fragaria 


formed  of  a  suit  of  old  clothes  stuffed  with  straw ;    (<!•  v.) ;  in  horticulture,  its  cultivated  species,  spec., 


"Although,  by  the  vul«ar  popular  saw, 
All  mothers  are  said  to  be  in  the  straw, 
Some  children  are  born  in  clover." 

Hood:  Miss  Kilmansegff. 
1[  Fuller   (Worthies:    Lincoln) 
English  plain  proverb 


of  these  has  the  leaflets  usually  sessile,  the  pedicels 
with  silky  approssed  hairs ;  the  flowers,  which  ap- 
pear in  April  and  May,  hermaphrodite.  The  Haut- 


F.  elatior. 


)    says  that   "this    often  shortly  stalked,  the  pedicels  with  spreading 
shows  feather-heds    hairs.    TheVirginian  orScarletStrnwberr;    ' 


much  larger,  has  the  leaflets 
spreading 
y  has  the 


Sedimentary  Strata, 
a.  Mud;  ft.  Sand;  c.  Peb- 
bles. They  all  rest  un- 
conformably  on  older 
bedtt  dipping  at  a  high 
angle. 


before  the  houses  of  persons  who  were  ill.  dark  green,  of  firm  texture,  with  obtuse  serratures' 

*(3)  To  break  a  straw :  To  quarrel.  the  flower  and  fruit  largo;  the  latter  white  to  nearly 

*(4)  To  lay  a  straw :  To  pause.  purple.  The  Chilian  Strawberry  has  very  villous  or 

If  Straw  is  commonly  used  in  compounds,  most  of  hoary  leaves,  with  small  thick  leaflets,  having 

which  are  self-explanatory:  as,  straw-roofed,  straw-  obtuse  serratures,  the  fruitlargo  but  insipid.    All 

stuffed,  &c.  have  run  into  varieties  and  sub-varieties,  besides 

straw-ball,  subst.  Bail  given  by  an  impecunious  Producing  various  hybrids.  Strawberries  are  culti- 

person  ;  worthless  bail.  vated  with  ease,  the  plants  spread  rapidly  by  suck- 
straw  belle  s  S,r.s'but  re<luiro  to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time. 

The  strawberry  is  an  exceedingly  wholesome  article 

Entom. :  A  European  geometer  moth,  Aspilates  of  food.  Eaten  alone  or  with  sugar  and  cream  it  is 

gilvaria.    The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  yarrow.  easily  digested,  and  does  not  become  acid  in  the 


boll,    b(5y;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     §ell,     chorus,     $hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?lst.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon.     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -jion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del! 


strawberry-blite 


3882 


streamer 


stomach.  It  promotes  perspiration,  and  is  refriger- 
ating, has  some  effect  on  the  gout  and  the  stone, 
and  is  not  without  influence  in  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. 

*[  Barren  strawberry  is  a  book  name  for  Poten- 
tilla  fragariastrum. 

strawberry-blite,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Blitum  (q.v.). 

strawberry-bush,  s. 

Bot.:  Euonymus  americanus. 

strawberry-clover,  s. 

Botany:  Trifolium  fragiferum.  Named  from  its 
round,  pink,  strawberry-like  heads  of  seed,  formed 
by  the  inflated  calyx. 

strawberry-leaves,  s.pl.  A  symbolical  term  for 
a  dukedom,  trio  coronet  or  a  duke  being  ornamented 
with  eight  strawberry-leaves.  (See  illustration 
under  COBONET.) 

strawberry-pear,  s. 

Bot. :  Cereus  triangularis,  a  kind  of  cactus  grow- 
ing in  the  West  Indies,  and  bearing  a  fruit  which  is 
sweetish,  slightly  acid,  pleasant  and  cooling. 

strawberry-tomato,  s. 

Botany:  Physalis  alkekengi,  the  Winter -cherry 
(q.v.). 

strawberry-tongue,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  term  applied  to  the  tongue  when  it  is 
clean  and  preternaturally  red  in  one  stage  of  scar- 
latina. 

strawberry-tree,  s. 

Botany :  Arbutus  unedo.  Named  from  the  shape 
and  color  of  its  fruit.  [AKBUTTJS.] 

fstrawberry-ware,  s. 

Bot, :  Fucus  vesiculosus^  when  the  receptacles  are 
large  and  swollen.  (Scotch.}  (Britten  <&  Holland^) 

*straw'-en,  *str&wne,  adj.  [Eng.  straw,  s.; 
•en.]  Made  of  straw ;  straw. 

"Lik'st  a  strawne  scare-crow  in  the  new-eowne  field, 

Rear*d  on  some  sticke,  the  tender  corne  to  shield." 

Bp.  Hall.-  Satires,  iii.  7. 

str&w'-jp ,*straw-Ie,  o.  \_Eug. straw, s.  \-y.~]  Per- 
taining to,  made  of,  or  resembling  straw ;  consisting 
of  straw. 

"Unlike,  O  much  unlike,  the  strawy  shed, 
Where  Mary,  queen  of  Heaven,  in  humbless  lay." 
Thompson:  The  Nativity. 

stray,  *straie,  v.  i.  &  t.  [O.  French  estraier=to 
stray ;  Prov.  estradier=one  who  strays,  one  who 
roves  about  the  streets  or  ways,  from  estrada=a 
street;  O.  Fr.  estree=a  street ;  O.  Ital.  stradiotto—a 
wanderer,  a  gadder  about,  from  strada=a  street 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  wander,  as  from  the  direct  course ;  to  deviate ; 
to  go  out  of  one's  way  or  from  the  proper  line;  to 
go  astray. 

2.  To  move  about  at  large ;  to  roam,  to  rove,  to 
wander. 

"But  when  the  swarms  are  eager  of  their  play, 
And  loath  their  empty  hives,  and  idly  stray." 

Dryden:   Virgil;  Georgic  iv.  158. 

*3.  To  run  in  a  serpentine  course ;  to  meander,  to 
wind. 

"My  eye,  descending  from  the  hill,  surveys 
Where  Thames  among  the  wanton  valley  strays." 

Denham:  Cooper's  Hill,  160. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  wander  from  the  path  of  duty  or  rectitude ; 
to  do  wrong. 

"And  let  me  never,  never  stray  from  Thee  !" 

Thomson:  Autumn,  1,371. 

2.  To  go  astray,  to  err,  to  mistake. 

"Meaner  things,  whom  instinct  leads 
Are  rarely  known  to  stray." 

Coteper.-  The  Doves. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  stray ;  to  mislead ;  to  lead 
astray. 

"Hath  not  else  his  eye 
Stray'd  his  affection  in  unlawful  love?" 

Stiakesp. .-  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 
stray,  s.  &  a.    [STRAY,  v.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Any  domestic  animal  which  has  left  an  inclos- 
ure,  or  its  proper  place  and  company,  and  wanders 
at  large  or  is  lost ;  an  estray. 

"  The  owner  of  a  large  flock  is  solicitous  for  the  recov- 
ery of  a  single  stray."— Bp.  Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  iii., 
ser.  40. 

*2.  The  act  of  wandering  or  going  astray ;  aber- 
ration. 

"I  would  not  from  your  love  make  such  a  stray." 

Shakesp. ;  Lear,  i.  1, 


*3.  Collectively:  Stragglers,  fugitives. 

"Strike  up  our  drums,  pursue  the  scattered  stray.1" 
Xtiuktsp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  iv.  2. 

B.  As  adj.:  Having  gone  astray  ;  strayed,  wander- 
ing, straggling ;  as,  a  stray  sheep. 

stray-line,  s. 

Naut.:  A  portion  of  thelopr-line,  say  ten  fathoms, 
between  the  log-chip  and  the  first  knot,  and  left 


ong, 


and  counting  commences. 

stray-mark,  s.   [STRAY-LINE.] 

stray  -er,  *stral-er,  s.  [Eng.  stray,  v.  ;  -«r.3 
Oue  who  strays  ;  a  wanderer. 

"A  great  straier  abroad  in  all  quarters  of  the  realm  to 
defacQ  and  impeach  the  springing  of  God's  holy  gospel." 
—  Fox.-  Actes  and  Monuments,  p.  1581. 

*stray-llng,  s.  [Eng.  stray,  s.;  -Zmg.]  A  wan- 
derer. 

"  Together  away,  ye  straylings  of  our  Lady  of  Dindy- 
ma's  drove."  Grant  Allen:  Atys. 

streak,  *strake,  *streke,  *strike,  s.  [Sw.  stj-ek 
=a  dash,  a  stroke,  a  line;  Dan.  streg=a  line,  a 
streak,  a  stripe;  Dut.  streek=a.  line,  a  stroke,  a 
course;  Sw.  s/r?/fca=to  stroke,  to  rub;  Dan.  stryge; 
A.  S.strica=a  line,  from  «*rfcan=to  go,  to  strike.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  A  line  or  long  narrow  mark  of  a  different  color 
from  the  ground;  a  stripe. 

"The  masthead  vane  was  stirless  as  a  streak  of  red 
paint."  —  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*2.  The  rung  of  a  ladder. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Entomology: 

(1)  In  the  Lepidoptera,  an  elongated  marking, 
not  necessarily  of  uniform  width.    Called  also  a 
stripe.     (Stainton.) 

(2)  A  rare  geometer-moth,  Chesias  spartiata. 

2.  Min.  :  One  of  the  distinguishing  characters  of 
minerals.     It  may  be  shining  or  dull,  and  the  color 
is  determined  by  rubbing  on  a  white  unglazed  por- 
celain plate. 

3.  Shipbuild.  :  The  same  as  STRAKE,  s.  (q.  v.). 
"Three  streaks  of  the  sheathing,  about  eight  feet  l 

were  wanting."—  Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk,  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

streak  (1),  streek,  v.  t.  &  i.    [A.  S.  streccan-to 

stretch  (q.  v.).]     (Scotch.) 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  stretch,  to  extend. 

"I  wad  e'en  streek  mysell  out  here."—  Scott.-  Antiquary, 
ch.  xxi. 

2.  To  lay  out,  as  a  dead  body. 

"He's  a  bonny  corpse  .  .  .  and  weel  worth  the 
streaking."  —  Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxvii. 

*B.  Intrans.  :  To  stretch. 

streak  (2),  *streke,  v.  t.  &  i.    [STEEAK,  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  j?o  form  streaks  or  stripes  on  or  in  ;  to 
stripe  ;  to  variegate  with  streaks  or  lines  of  a  dif- 
ferent color  or  colors. 

"Now  Morn  with  rosy  light  had  streak'd  the  sky." 
Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  189. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  run  or  move  swiftly.    (Provincial 
English.) 

"  Mayflower,  first  to  take  the  breeze,  went  streaking  away 
from  Galatea."—  ff  eld,  Sept.  25,  1886. 

streaked,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [STEEAK  (2),  v.] 
streaked-dart,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  European  night-moth,  Agrotis  aquil- 
ina. 

streaked-gurnard,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Trigla  lineata  ;  red,  with  large  pectoral 
fins,  more  or  less  spotted  with  blue. 

streaked-tanrec,  s. 

ZoQl.:  Centetessemispinosus,  from  Madagascar.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  a  mole,  striped  with  black  and 
yellow.  Mivart  makes  it  a  separate  genus,  Hemi- 
centetes.  [TANEEC.  ] 

Streak'-^,  a.  [English  streak,  s.  ;  -y."]  Marked 
with  streaks  or  stripes;  streaked,  striped,  varie- 
gated. 

"  Methinks  I  see  thee  in  the  streaky  west." 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  245. 

stream,  *streame,  *streem,  *streme,  subst. 
[A.  S.  stredm;  cognate  with  Dutch  stroom:  Icel. 
straumr;  Sw.  &  Dan.strOm;  O.  H.  German  straum, 
stroum;  Ger.  strom.  From  the  root  of  Sansc.  sru= 
to  flow;  cf.  Ir.  sroth=a  stream;  Lithuan.  srome.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  river,  brook,  rivulet,  or  course  of  running 
water. 

"  He  brought  streams  also  out  of  the  rock,  and  caused 
water  to  run  down  little  rivers."—  Psalm  Ixxviii.  16. 


2.  A  flow  of  any  fluid  or  melted  substance,  as  of 
blood,  melted  metal,  &c. 

3.  A  steady  flow,  as  of  air,  gas,  or  the  like. 

4.  A  steady  current  in  the  sea,  or  in  a  river,  espe- 
cially the  middle  or  most  rapid  part  of  a  tide  or 
current. 

"Floating  straight,  obedient  to  the  stream." 

Shakesp..-  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 
II.  Figuratii'>  h/ : 

1.  An  issuing  in  beams  or  rays ;  a  steady  flow,  as 
of  light. 

"Thy  [the  moon's]  gracious,  golden,  glittering 
streams." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Eight's  Dream,  v.  1. 

2.  Anything  issuing  from   a  head  or  source,  and 
moving  forward  with  a  continuity  of  parts;  as,  a 
stream  of  words. 

3.  A  continued  current  or  course,  as  the  current 
or  course  of  events. 

"  We  see  which  way  the  stream  of  time  doth  run." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 

4.  A  number  of  individuals  moving  forward  uni- 
formly without  interval. 

"The  rich  stream  of  lords  and  ladies." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  1. 

stream-anchor,  s, 

Naut.:  An  anchor,  intermediate  in  size  between 
the  bower,  or  large  anchor,  and  the  kedge.  Used 
in  warping;  or  mooring  in  a  place  but  slightly  ex- 
posed. 

stream-cable,  s. 

Naut. :  A  cable  smaller  than  the  cable  of  the  bow- 
ers, and  used  in  mooring  or  riding  by  the  stream- 
anchor. 

stream-ice,  s.  A  collection  of  pieces  of  drift  or 
bay  ice  joining  each  other  in  a  ridge,  following  in 
the  line  of  course. 

stream-measurer,  s.  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  velocity  of  a  stream  of  water  at  differ- 
ent depths. 

stream-tin,  stream  tin-ore,  a. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Cassiterite  (q.  v.)  occurring 
as  waterworn  grains  or  pebbles  in  the  beds  of 
streams,  obtained  from  granitic  rocks  by  their  dis- 
integration. 

stream-wheel,  subst.  An  undershot  or  current 
wheel. 

stream-works,  s.  pi. 

Min.:  Works  on  alluvial  metalliferous  deposits; 
an  establishment  where  tin  ore  is  worked  in  the 
open  air  by  means  of  a  stream  of  water, 

stream,  *streame,  *streme,  verb  i.  &  t.  [A.  S. 
stredmian;  Dut.  strumen;  Sw.  strQmma;  Ger.  slr&~ 
men.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  flow  in  a  stream  ;  to  move,  flow,  or  rua 
in  a  continuous  current. 

"With  his  streaming  gore 
Distaines  the  pUlonrs  and  the  holy  ground." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  HI.  iv.  17. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  pour  out  or  emit  an  abundant  stream;  to 
overflow,  as  with  tears. 

"  Fast  stream' 'd  her  eyes,  wide  flow'd  her  hair." 

Scott .-  Lord  of  the  Isles,  ii.  18. 

2.  To  issue  continuously ;  not  in  fits  and  starts. 

"To  imperial  Love,  that  G-od  most  high, 
Domysighssfream."          Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  ii.  3. 

3.  To  issue  or  shoot  in  streaks,  beams,  or  rays ;  as, 
light  streams. 

4.  To  move  in  a  body  uniformly  forward  without 
interval. 

"Across  which  the  hounds  were  already  streaming." — 
Field,  Feb.  2,  1887. 

5.  To  stretch  or  hang  in  a  long  line  or  at  full 
length. 

"  With  streaming  locks 
That  half  embraced  her  in  a  humid  veil." 

Thomson:  Summer,  1,329. 
*B,  Transitive: 

1.  To  send  out  or  forth  in  a  current  or  stream  ;  to> 
cause  to  flow. 

"As  fast  as  they  [wounds]  stream  forth  thy  blood." 
Shakesp.:  Julius  Ciesar,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  cause  to  hang  or  fly  at  full  length. 
"Streaming  the  ensign  of  the  Christian  cross." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  mark  with  colors   or   embroidery  in  long 
tracts.     (Bacon.) 

^  To  stream  a  buoy :  To  let  it  drop  into  the  water 
previously  to  casting  anchor. 

*streame,  s.  &  v.    [STREAM,  s.  &  v.] 

stream  -er,  s.    [Eng.  stream;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  long  narrow  flag ;  a  pennon  streaming  or 
flowing  in  the  air. 

"There  were  banners  and  streamers,  and  shamrock  de- 
vices, and  brass  bands  on  every  side." — London  Daily  Tele- 
graph, 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,    what,    fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there; 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who.     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     fill;     try, 


pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,     pot, 
Syrian.     »,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


streamful 

2.  A  stream  or  column  of  light  shooting  from  the 
iorizon,  as  in  some  forms  of  the  aurora  borealis. 

"The  moon  was  indeed  at  the  full,  and  the  northern 
•(reamers  were  shining  brilliantly."  —  ilamulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  v. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Entom. :  A  handsome  European  geometermoth, 
Anticlea  derivata.  Wiugs  with  a  delicate  gloss,  the 
fore-pair  purple-brown,  with  markings,  the  hinder 


appearing  in  the  following  April  and  May. 

2.  Mining:  A  person  who  works  in  search  of 
stream-tin. 

stream  -fill,  a.  [Eng.  stream ;  -/«((()•]  Full  of 
streams  or  of  currents. 

"Shov'd  by  the  winds  against  the  streamful  tide." 

Drayton:  Piers  Oaveston. 

'stream  -I-ness,  s.    [Eng.  streamy;  -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  streamy, 
stream  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [STREAM,  i>.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb. ) 

C.  As  substantive : 

Mining:  The  management  of  a  stream-work,  or 
of  stream-tin  during  the  process  of  refinement. 

stream  -let, «.  [English  stream,  s. ;  dimin.  suff. 
-let.]  A  little  stream,  a  brook,  a  rivulet. 

"  Hence  the  streamlets  seek  the  terrace  shade." 

Savage:  The  Wanderer,  i. 

'stream  -ling,  s.  [Eng.  stream,  s. ;  dimin.  suffix 
-ling.]  A  little  stream  ;  a  streamlet. 

"A  thousand  streamlings  that  n'er  saw  the  sun." 

Sylvester:  The  Captalnes,  118. 

Stream  -wort,  s.    [Eng.  stream,  and  wort.'] 
Bot.  (pl.t:  TheHippurids.    [HALORAGACE^E.] 
Stream -y1,  a.    [Eng.  stream ;  -».] 

1.  Abounding  with  streams  or  running  water. 

"Arcadia, 
However  streamy  now,  adust  and  dry." 

Prior:  First  Hymn  ofCallimachus. 

2.  Having  the  form  of  a  stream  or  beam  of  light. 

"  His  nodding  helm  emits  a  streamy  ray." 

Pope:  Homers  Iliad,  xiv.  1,014. 

3.  Full  of  streams  or  beams. 

"  The  streamy  twilight  spread 
Like  distant  morning  in  the  skies." 

Hughes:  The  Ecstasy. 

'strecche,  v.  t.  or  i.    [STRETCH.] 

street,  streik,  v.  t.    [STREAK  (1),  ».] 

Streel,  V.  i.  fEtym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Gaul,  striall  — 
a  stripe,  a  shred.]  To  trail,  to  drag,  to  stream. 

street,  'strete,  s.  [A.  S.  street,  from  Lat.  strata, 
tor  strata  (via)  =  a  paved  (way) ;  from  stratus,  pa. 
par.  of  sterno  =  to  strew,  to  pave,  and  via  —  a  way ; 
Dutch  straat ;  Icel.  strceti ;  Dan.  strcede;  Sw.  strat; 
O.  H.  Ger.  straza;  Sp.  &  Port,  estrada ;  Ger.strass; 
O.  Fr.  estree;  Ir.  &  Gael,  sraid ;  Wei.  ystryd,ystrad. 
Street  is  one  of  the  six  words  derived  directly  from 
the  Roman  invaders,  the  other  five  being,  ceaster 
(Chester),  coin  (Lincoln),  foss,port,  and  wall."] 

*1.  A  highway,  a  road. 

2.  A  way  or  road  in  a  city,  having  houses  on  one 
or  both  sides ;  especially  a  main  or  chief  way,  as 
distinguished  from  a  lane  or  alley ;  applied  to  the 
houses  as  well  as  the  open  way. 

"  Through  winter  streets  to  steer  your  course  aright." 
Gay:  Trivia,  i.  L 

•3.  A  road  of  any  kind. 

"I  ran  by  the  most  secret  stretes." 

Surrey:  Virgil's  Mneid,  ii. 

Street-arab,  s.  A  neglected  outcast  boy  or  girl 
of  the  street. 

street-car,  s.  A  tramway-car,  which  runs  in  a 
city  or  town. 

street-door,  subst.  That  door  of  a  house  which 
opens  into  the  street  or  road. 

street-orderly,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst.:   A  man  employed    to    sweep    and 
scavenge  the  streets  of  a  town ;  a  scavenger.    (Eng.) 

"The  first  appearance  of  the  street-orderlies  in  the 
metropolis  was  in  1843." — Mayhew:  London  Labor,  ii.  293. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  scavenging ;  car- 
ried out  by  scavengers.    (Eng.) 

"The  street-orderly  system  is  the  only  rational  and 
efficacious  mode  of  street-cleansing." — Matthew:  London 
Labor,  ii.  290. 

Street-orderly  bin:  An  iron  receptacle  in  the 
streets  in  which  horse  manure  is  deposited  during 
the  day  by  brigades  of  boys  organized  for  that  pur- 
pose. (Eng.) 

'street-orderlyism,  s.  The  system  of  cleansing 
the  streets  of  a  city  by  means  of  street-orderlies. 
(Eng.) 

"The  means  by  which  Mr.  Cochrane  has  endeavored  to 
gain  these  ends  constitutes  the  system  called  street- 
orderlyism.1' — Mayhew:  London  Labor,  ii.  289. 
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Street-sweeper,  subst.  One  who  or  that  which 
sweeps  the  streets;  specif.,  a  machine  provided 
with  scrapers  and  brushes  for  gathering  up  street- 
dust  and  mud. 

street-walker,  ». 

1.  A  common  prostitute,  who  walks  the  streets. 

*2.  An  idler. 

street-walking,  subst.  The  practice  of  a  street- 
walker ;  prostitution. 

'street-  ward,  «.  An  officer  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  streets.  (Eng.) 

'street'-ward,  a.  [Eng.  street;  -ward.]  Adjoin- 
ing the  street  ;  looking  into  the  street. 

Street  -way,  subst.  [Eng.  street,  and  way.']  The 
open  space  in  a  street;  the  roadway. 


strengthener 


-f,  a.  [Eng.  street;  -».]  Belonging  to 
the  streets  ;  hence,  town-bred. 

"  I  am  of  the  streets,  and  streety—rts  ten  pot  in  is  my 
haven."—  G.  A.  Sola:  A  Journey  due  North  (1869),  p.  2. 

'straight  (0h  silent),  a.,  adv.  &s.    [STRAIT.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Narrow,  strait. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Strictly,  straitly. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  narrow,  a  strait. 

2.  Difficulty,  distress,  straits. 
•strgight  -en  (ah  silent)  ,  v.  t.    [STRAITEN.] 
'strSine,  v.  t.    [STRAIN,  ».] 

•strSite,  a.    [STRAIT.] 

'strel  -Itz,  subst.  [Russ.  strielietz=&n  archer,  a 
shooter:  strield  =  aa  arrow.]  A  soldier  of  the 
ancient  Muscovite  guards,  abolished  by  Peter  the 
Groat. 

stre-lltz  -I-a,  s.  [Named  by  Acton  after  the 
queen  of  George  III.,  who  was  of  the  house  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Uranese  (q.  v.).  Fine  herba- 
ceous plants,  akin  to  the  banana  and  the  plantain, 
with  large  leaves  and  handsome  flowers  ;  the  outer 
segments  of  the  perianth  (sepals)  generally  bright 
orange,  two  of  the  three  inner  large  and  bright  pur- 
ple, the  third  one  small  and  hooded.  From  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Several  species  are  cultivated 
in  greenhouses,  and  of  these  Strelitzia  regince  is 
the  finest  ;  its  seeds  are  eaten  by  the  Caffres. 

'streme,  s.  &  v.    [STREAM,  s.  &  v.~] 

stretn'-ma,  subst.  [Gr.=a  twist,  a  strain,  from 
strepho=to  turn,  to  twist.] 

Pathol.  :  A  strain  or  sprain  of  the  parts  about  a 
joint. 

'strene,  s.   [STRAIN  (2),  «.] 

1.  Race,  offspring. 

2.  Descent,  lineage. 
'streng,  a.    [STRONG.] 

streng  -ite,  s.  [After  Prof.  A.  Strong,  of  Giessen  ; 
suff.-tte.  (Mm.).] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring  in 
small  spherical  groups  of  radiating  fibers,  rarely  in 
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strength,  'strengthe,  s.  [A.  S.  strengdhu,  from 
8trang=atTong  (q.  V.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  That  property,  attribute,  or  quality  of  an  ani- 
mal body,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  move  itself  or 
other  things.    The  strength  of  animals  is  the  mus- 
cular force  or  energy  which  they  are  capable  of 
exerting.      For    the    purpose   of   comparing    the 
strength  or  the  effects  produced   by    the    energy 
exerted  by  differentanimals,or  by  the  same  animal 
under  different  circumstances,  it  is  usual  to  assume 
as  a  dynamic  unit  the  force  required  to  raise  one 
pound  of  weight  through  one  foot  of  space  in  one 
minute  of  time.    [HORSE-POWER.] 

"  But  their  lot  had  fallen  on  a  time  when  men  had  dis- 
covered that  the  strength  ot  the  muscles  i»  fur  inferior 
to  the  strength  of  the  mind."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Enti,,  ch. 
xx. 

2.  The  quality  or  property  of  bodies  by  which 
they  sustain  the  application  of  force  without  break- 
ing or  giving  way;  solidity,  toughness,  tenacity. 
The  strength  of  a  body  is  tested  by  forces  acting  in 
different  ways;  thus  a  body  may  be  torn  asunder 
by  a  tensile  or  stretching  force,  or  by  a  direct  pull 
in  the  direction  of  itsfibers,  as  in  the  case  of  a  rope, 
&c. ;  or  it  may  be  broken  across  by  a  transverse 
strain,  crushed  by  a  pressure  exerted  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length,  twisted,  shorn  across,  &c. 

3.  Force  proceeding  from  motion,  and  propor- 
tioned to  it. 

4.  Power  of  resisting  attacks. 

"Our  castle's  strength 
Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn." — Shakeap.:  Macbeth,  v.  5. 


5.  Power  or  vigor  of  any  kind;  ability  to  do  or 
bear;  capacity  of  exertion,  intellectual,  moral,  or 
physical. 

"Though  she  was  a  woman  of  great  strength  of  mind." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

6.  Force  as  measured  or  stated  in  figures ;  amount 
or  numbers  of  any  body,  as  of  an  army,  a  fleet,  or 
the  like. 

"  To  descry  the  strength  of  the  enemy." 

Sltakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  5. 

*7.  Hence,  an  armed  force ;  a  body  of  troops;  an 
army. 

"  Discover  your  united  strengths." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  ii.  1. 

8.  One  who  or  that  which  constitutes  or  is  re- 
garded as  embodying  force,  strength,  or  firmness; 
a  person  or  thing  on  which  reliance  or  confidence  is 
placed ;  support,  security. 

"  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength." — Psalm  xlvi.  1. 

*9.  A  fortification,  a  stronghold,  a  fortress. 

"  This  inaccessible  high  strength     .     .    . 
He  trusted  to  have  seized." 

Milton:  P.  L,  vii.  14L 

10.  That  quality  which  produces  or  tends  to  pro- 
duce results ;  the  effective  power  in  an  institution, 
established  custom,  or  the  like ;  legal    or   moral 
force ;  binding,  constraining,  or  influencing  force  or 
power ;  force,  efficiency,  weight,  influence. 

"  With  all  religious  strength  of  sacred  vows." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  L 

11.  Intensity  or  clegree  of  potency  of  the  distin- 
guishing or  essential  element  or  constituent;  the 
quality  or  property  of  producing  sensible  effects  on 
other  bodies.    (Said  9f  liquors  and  the  like.) 

12.  Force  or  power  in  the  expression  of  meaning 
in  words;  vigor  of  style:  nervous  diction  or  style; 
the  quality  or  power  of  fully  and  forcibly  express- 
ing idea. 

"And  praise  the  easy  vigor  of  a  line, 
Where  Denham's  strength  and  Waller's  sweetness 
join."  Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  861. 

13.  Vividness,  intensity,  brilliance,  brightness. 
"His  countenance     was    as   the    sun   shineth   in    hia 

strength." — Revelation,  i.  16. 
*14.  High  degree,  vehemence,  force. 
"  You  would  abate  the  strength  of  your  displeasure.'* 
Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

II.  Art;  Boldness  of  conception  or  treatment. 
"  Caracci's  strength,  Coreggio's  softer  line." 

Pope:  Epistles,  iii.  87. 

Tf  On  (or  upon)  the  strength  of:  In  reliance  on ;  on 
the  faith  of ;  in  dependence  on. 

"  The  allies,  after  a  successful  summer,  are  too  apt, 
upon  the  strength  of  it,  to  neglect  their  preparations  for 
the  ensuing  cainjaaign."—  Addison. 
'strength,  v.  t.    [STRENGTH,  s.~]    To  strengthen. 
"  Hath  he  not  made  me  in  the  Pope's  defence 
To  spend  the  treasure  that  should  strength  my  land?" 
Marlowe:  Massacre  at  Paris,  iii.  2. 

'strengthed,  o.    [Eng.  strength;  -ed.]    Endowed 
with  strength. 
strength -en,  v.t.&i.    [Eng.  strength;  -en.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  strong  or  stronger;  to  give  greater 
strength  to  physically,  legally,  or  morally  ;  to  con- 
firm, to  establish. 

"  Entreating  them  to  come  up  without  delay  to  London, 
and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  their  metropolitan  at  t  his 
conjuncture." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

*2.  To  animate,  to  encourage. 

" Charge  Joshua,  and  encourage  him,  and  strengthen 
him."—Deut.  iii.  28. 

3.  To  make  stronger  or  greater ;  to  add  intensity 
to ;  to  intensify. 

"  To  strengthen  that  impatience." 

Sliatcesp. :  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  1. 

*4.  To  cause  to  increase  in  power,  authority,  or 
security. 

"  Let  noble  Warwick,  Cobham,  and  the  rest  .  .  . 
With  powerful  policy  strengthen  themselves  " 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  III.,  i.  2. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  grow  or  become  strong  or 
stronger ;  to  increase  in  strength. 

"  The  young  disease  that  must  subdue  at  length 
Grows  with    his   growth,    and  strengthens  with  hia 
strength."  Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  135. 

T[  Whatever  adds  to  the  strength,  bo  it  in  ever  so 
small  a  degree,  strengthens;  exercise  stre-.iathens 
either  body  or  mind;  whatever  gives  strengtii  t'o*~ 
a  particular  emergence  fortifies ;  religion  fortifies 
the  mind  against  adversity ;  whatever  adds  to  the 
strength,  so  as  to  give  a  positive  degree  of  strength, 
invigorates ;  moraine  exercise  in  fine  weather  invig- 
orates. 

strength  -en-Sr,  'strength  -ner,  subst.  [Enp. 
strengthen;  -er.]  One  who  or  that  which  strength- 
ens ;  one  who  or  that  which  adds  or  increases 


Mil.    b<5y;     pfiut,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


strengthful 
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stretch 


strength,  moral  or  physical;  specif.,  in  medicine, 
something  which,  wln-n  taken  into  the  system,  in- 
creases vital  energy  and  confirms  the  stamina. 

"Garlic  is  .  .  .  a  great  strengthens  of  the  stomach." — 
Sir  II'.  Temple:  Health  and  Jjong  Life. 

'Btrefigth  -f  Ql,  a.  [English  strength,  s. ;  -/u!(J).] 
Abounding  in  strength  ;  strong. 

•Strength  -f  fll-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  strengthful; 
-ne*s.]  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  full  of  strength ; 
fullness  of  strength. 

•strSngtll  -Ing,  «.  [Eng.  strength;  •ing.']  Afort- 
ress,  a  fortification,  a  stronghold. 

'strength  -less,  *strength-lesse,  a.  [English 
strength,  s. ;  -less.]  Wanting  in  strength ;  destitute 
of  strength,  force,  power,  potency,  efficacy,  or  the 
like ;  weak. 

"Then  hopeless,  strengthless,  sick  for  lack  of  food, 
He  crept  beneath  the  coverture. " 

Coleridge:  Destiny  of  Nations. 

'strength'-^,  o.  [Eng.  strength;  -».]  Strong; 
having  strength. 

'Stren-ii'-i-ty1,  «.  [Lat.  strenuitas,  from  strenults 
=  .-trc'imou.-  (q.  v.).]  The  same  as  STBENBODSNESS 
(q.  vj. 

"Bred  like  atrenuitg  in  both." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  IT.  649. 

tstren-u-5s  -I-tf,  s.  [Eng.  strenuous;  -tfy.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  strenuous;  a  straining 
after  effect. 

liStrenuosity  in  style  is  not  quire  the  same  thing  as 
•trength."— Academy,  Jan.  SO,  1886,  p.  73. 

stren  u  ous,  a.  [Latin  strenuus—  vigorous* 
active,  strong;  allied  to  Gr.  8<rene8= strong;  Sp.  & 
Port,  estrenuo;  Ital.  strenuo.] 


strep  -si-las,  s.  [Pref.  strep&i-,  andGr.  las=a 
s  tone.  I 

Ornith. :  A  genusof  Charadriidap,  by  someauthor- 
ities  made  the  type  of  a  sub-family,  BtrepulatiiUB 
(q.  v.).  Beak  strong,  forming  an  elongated  cone  as 
long  as  the  head;  nostrils  basal,  lateral,  lineal, 
pervious,  partly  covered  by  a  membrane;  wings 
Jong,  pointed  ;  feet  four-tood,  three  in  front  (united 
by  a  membrane  at  base)  and  one  behind.  There  are 
two  species,  almost  cosmopolitan. 

strSp-si-la-tl-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  strepsilas 
genit.  strepsilat(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  adj.  suff.  -ma.] 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Charadriidee,  witli  throe 
genera:  Pluvianellus,  Aphirza,  and  Strepsilas 
(q.  v.). 

tstrep-slp  -tSr,  s.    [STEEPSIPTEEA.] 

Entom.:  Any  insect  of  the  group  Strepsiptera 
(q.  v.). 

tstrep-slp -ter-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  strepsi-,  andGr. 
pteron=a  wing.] 

Entom.:  A  group  of  Insects  parasitic  on  the 
Hymenoptera.  By  some  writers  they  are  made  a 
distinct  order,  while  others  regard  them  as  a 
degraded  group  of  Coleoptera,  ana  place  them  in  a 
family  Stylopidse  (q.  v.). 

strep-sip -t6r-?.n, «.  [STEEPSIPTEE.]  The  same 
as  STREPSIPTER  (q.  v.). 

strep-sip  -ter-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  strepsipter;  -o«*.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Strepsiptera  (q.  v.). 

tstrep-sl-rhl-na,,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  strepsi-,  and  Gr. 
rhis  (genit.  r/imos)  =  the  nose.] 

ZoOl.:  Owen's  name  for  the  Lemuroidea,  from 
their  having  twisted  or  curved  nostrils  at  the  end  of 
the  snout. 


as.  a  strenuous  supporter  of  a  cause. 
2.  Strong,  bold,  vigorous. 


~  1.  Zealous,  ardent; ;  eagerly  pressing  or  urgent;    ,  tstrep  -sl-rhme,  a.     [STREPSIBHINA.]    Of,  be- 
earnest,  enthusiastic,  active,  vigorous,  energetic;    }on|'ne  to-  or  characteristic  of  the  Strepsirhma 

strep  s6  don-tft-safl  -riis,  s.  [Greek  strephr.i 
fnt.  strepso  =  to  turn;  odous  (genit.  odontos)  =  a 
tooth,  and  8auros=a  lizard.] 

Palceont.:  A  doubtful  genus  of  Amphibia,  found 
in  the  Newcastle  and  the  Belgian  Lower  Coal- 
measures. 


"He  gave  his  prince  sullen  looks,  short  answers,  and 
faithful  and  strenuous  services."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxiii. 

3.  Necessitating  vigor  or  energy ;  accompanied  by 
labor  or  exertion. 


"Nations  grown  corrupt, 
Love  bondage  more  than  liberty  ; 
Bondage  with  ease  than  strenuous  liberty." 

.  Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  271. 

Stren  -u-ous-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  strenuous;  -ly.]  In 
a  strenuous  manner;  with  eager  or  pressing  zeal ; 
ardently,  earnestly,  vigorously. 

"This  improvement  was,  as  usual,  strenuously  resisted." 
— Hacaulaii:  Hist.  Eng.,ch.  iii. 

stren -u-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  strenuous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  strenuous ;  eagerness, 
zeal,  earnestness,  enthusiasm,  ardor,  vigor. 

*strep'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  strepens,  pr.  par.  of  strepo 
=to  malce  a  noise.]  Noisy,  loud. 

"Peace  to  the  strepent  horn." 

Shenstone:  Rural  Elegance. 

*strep  -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  8(rcpo=tomakeanoise.] 
Noisy,  loud,  boisterous. 

"In  a  streperons  eruption,  it  riseth  against  fire." — 
Broiene:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

•Streph -6n,  s.  [Seodef.]  The  name  of  a  shep- 
herd in  Sir  P.  Sidney's  Arcadia,  in  love  with  the 
shepherdess  Chloe;  hence,  applied  as  a  generic 
term  to  any  sentimental  or  languishing  lover. 

stre  pl-to  -so,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music:  A  direction  that  the  passage  to  which  it 
is  attached  is  to  be  played  in  a  noisy,  impetuous 
manner. 

*strep  -It-ou.8,  a.  [Lat. strepitus^a  noise;  strepo 
=to  inaKe  a  noise.]  Noisy. 

"The  strepitixis  ministrations  of  the  electric  'awak- 
ener.'  "—London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Strep  Si-,  pref.  [Greek  strephfi,  fut.  strepso=to 
twist,  to  turn.]  Twisted  or  turned  ;  having  any  pro- 
cess twisted  or  turned  ;  turning. 

*strep-sl$ -er-se,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  strep- 
siceros  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOl. :  An  old  group  of  Antelopes,  with  spirally- 
twisted  horns.  Genera:  Strepsiceros,  Oreas,  Tra- 
gelaphus,  and  Portax. 

strep  -si  cere,  s.    [STEEPSICEEOS.] 

ZoOl. :  Any  antelope  belonging  to  the  Strepsicerae 
(q.v.). 

Strep-Bio  -er-os,  8.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  strepsikerds= 
prob.  the  adclax  (q.  v.) ;  strepho,  fut.  streps6=to 
twist,  and  fceras=a  horn.] 

ZoOl. :  Koodoo  (q.  y.) ;  the  type-genus  of  Strep- 
sicerse  (q.  y.),  with  spiral-keeled  horns.  There  is  a 
single  species,  Strepsiceros  kudu,  often  included  in 
the  genus  Tragelaphus.  Sir  Victor  Brooke,  in  his 
arrangementof  therevieed  family  Bovidie,  has  a  sub- 
family (Tragelaphinae)  of  the  same  extent  as  the 
old  Strepsicerae. 


strep  -s6-dus,  s.  [Gr.  strephfi,  fut.  streps6=to 
turn,  and  odous=a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  HoloptychiidaD,  from  De- 
vonian and  Carboniferous  strata. 

strep  -t6-pis,  s.  [Greek  streptos= twisted,  and 
pous=a  foot.  Named  from  the  bent  flower-stalks.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Uvularese.  Perennial,  herba- 
ceous plants,  with  creeping  rootstocks,  a  six-parted, 
campanulate  corolla,  a  three-celled  ovary,  and  suc- 
culent fruit.  The  roots  of  Streptopus  amplexifolius, 
a  uatiro  of  Hungary,  have  been  used  in  gargles. 

Strep-t6-spon -dy'-lus,  s.  [Gr.  streptos= turned, 
and  spondylos=a  vertebra.] 

Paloeont.:  A  genus  of  Crocodilia,  founded  on 
vertebrae  from  Oolitic  and  Wealden  formations.  It 
was  placed  by  Owen  in  his  provisional  group  Opis- 
thocoelia,  but  is  now  referred  to  the  Amphicwlia. 

stress,  'stresse,  8.  [An  abbreviation  of  distress 
(q.v.).]  [STEESS,  u.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Distress,  trouble,  affliction.' 

"With  this  sad  hersall  of  his  heavy  stresse." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  ii.  18. 

2.  A    distress ;    goods    taken    under   a   distress. 
[II.  2.] 

"Stresse  or  wed  take  by  strengthe  and  vyolence.  Vadi- 
monium."—  Prompt.  Parv. 

*3.  A  stretching  or  straining;  strain. 
"The  single  twyned  cordes  may  no  such  stresse  indure, 
As  cables  brayded  thre-fould  may,  together  wrethed 

sure."  Surrey:  Ecclesiastes,  iv. 

*4.  Effort  or  exertion  made  ;  strain. 

"Though  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  improved  by 
exercise,  yet  they  must  not  be  put  to  a  stress  beyond  their 
strength." — Locke. 

5.  Constraining,  urging,  or  impelling  force,  power, 
or   influence;    pressure,  force,  violence:  as,    to  be 
driven  out  of  the  course  by  stress  of  weather. 

6.  Weight,   importance,  or  influence  imputed  or 
ascribed;  important  part  or  influence;  emphasis. 

"  So  much  stress  should  never  be  laid  on  faith,  or  any 
other  motive  of  action,  as  to  exclude  other  motives."— 
Gilpin:  Hints  for  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  §24. 

7.  Accent,  emphasis. 

"Those  syllables,  which  I  call  long,  receive  a  peculiar 
stress  of  voice  from  their  acute  accent." — Foster:  On  Ac- 
cent, p.  48. 

II.  Technically: 

Mech. :  Force  exerted  in  any  direction  or  manner 
between  contiguous  bodies  or  parts  of  bodies,  and 
taking  specific  names  according  to  its  direction  or 
modoof  action  ;  as — 

(1)  Compressive stress:  Tending  to  crush  a  body. 

(2)  Shearing  stress:  Tending  to  cut  it  through. 


(3)  Tensile  stress:  Tending  to  draw  or  pull  the 
parts  of  a  body  asunder. 

(4)  Torsional  stress:  Tending  to  twist  it  asunder, 
the  force  acting  with  leverage. 

(5)  Transverse  or  lateral  stress:  Tending  to  bend 
it  or  break  it  across,  the  force  being  applied  later- 
ally, and  acting  with  leverage. 

if  .Stress  is  general  in  sonso  and  application;  em- 
phasis  is  a  mode  of  thcstrrss.  Thestress  is  a  strong 
andspecial  exertion  of  the  voice  on  one  word,  <>r 
one  part  of  a  word,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from 
another.  The  stress  may  consist  iu  an  elevation  of 
voice,  or  a  prolonged  utterance;  the  emphasis  is 
that  species  of  stress  which  is  employed  to  distin- 
guish one  word  or  syllable  from  another  ;  the  stress 
may  be  accidental;  but  the  emphasis  is  an  inten- 
tional stress.  We  lay  a  stress  or  emphasis  on  a  par- 
ticular point  of  our  reasoning,  in  the  first  case,  by 
enlarging  upon  it  longer  than  on  other  points;  or> 
in  the  second  case,  by  the  use  of  stronger  expres- 
sions or  epithets.  (Cra6fr.) 

*stress,  *Stresse,  r.  f.    [O.Fr.  estresir.estrol 
estroysser=to  straiten,  to  pinch,  to  narrow,  to  com- 
press, from  Lat.  strictus=  strict  (q.  v.),] 

1.  To  narrow,  to  compress. 

2.  To  press,  to  urge,  to  distress  ;  to  put  to  straits 
or  difficulty. 

"If  the  magistrate  be  so  stressed  that  he  cannot  pro- 
tect those  that  are  pious  and  peaceable,  the  Lord  help."— 
Waterhouse;  Apology  for  Learning,  p.  155. 

3.  To  subject  to  stress  or  force. 


*streighte,  stretched,  pa.  par.  *strauffht,  *strei'/tttt 
*streyght,  stretched)  ,v.  t.  &i.  [A.  S.  streccan  (pa.t. 
strehte,  pa.  par.  streht^from  strcBC,strec,stearc= 
strong,  violent,  stark  (q.  v.)  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  strek- 
ken;  Dan.  strcekke=to  stretch;  strae.k=a  stretch; 
Sw.  str&cka;  Ger.  strecken,  from  s/racfc=straight: 
Lat.  stringo=  to  draw  tight;  Gr.*franffgo8=  twisted 
tight.  From  the  same  root  come  strain^  strict. 
strangle,  strait,  string,  and  strong.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  draw  out  ;    to  extend  in  length  ;   to  draw 
tight;  to  make  tense. 

2.  To  extend  in  any  direction  ;  to  spread  out  ;  to 
expand.    (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  49.) 

3.  To  reach  out  ;  to  put  forth  ;  to  hold  out. 
"Stretch  thine  hand  unto  the  poor."  —  Eccles.  vii.  32. 

*4.  To  open,  to  distend. 

"Stretch  the  nostril  wide." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  V.,  iii.  1. 

5.  To  strain  ;  to  put  to  the  utmost  strength  or 
efficacy  ;  to  apply  stress  or  force  to. 
"Stretch  thy  chest." 
Shakeap.:  Trotlus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  extend  ;  to  cause  to  extend  or  spread. 

"  Then  will  they  stretch  their  power  athwart  the  land.'* 
Dryden:   Virgil's  Mneid,  viii.  195. 

2.  To  extend  too  far  ;  to  exaggerate  ;  as,  to  stretch 
an  account. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  To  extend,  to  reach  ;  to  be  drawn  out  in  length 
or  breadth,  or  both;  to  be  continuous  over  a  dis- 
tance; to  spread. 

"Deep  Lake  is  narrow,  and  stretches  for  fifteen  milea." 
—Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

(2)  To  be  extendedt  or  to  bear  extension  without 
breaking,  as  an  elastic  substance  ;  to  attain  greater 
length. 

"The  inner  membrane  .  .  .  because  it  would  stretch 
and  yield,  remained  unbroken."—  Boyle. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

*(1)  To  reach,  to  last,  to  satisfy. 

"As  far  as  my  coin  would  stretch."  —  Shakesp.:  Iltnrjf 
VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  2. 

(2)  To  sally  beyond  the  truth  ;  to  exaggerate. 

"What  an  allay  do  we  find  to  the  credit  of  the  most 
probable  event  that  is  reported  by  one  who  uses  to 
stretch!"  —  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

II.  Naut.  :  To  sail  under  a  great  spread  of  can- 
vas. It  differs  from  stand  in  that  the  latter  implies 
nopress  of  sail. 

1|(1)  Stretch  out:  An  order  to  a  boat's  crew  to 
pull  strong. 

(2)  To  stretch  out  :  To  give  a  long  pull  in  rowing. 

stretch  (2),  v.  i.  [A  softened  form  of  streke  or 
streak  (2),  v.  ;  Ger.  streichen=to  run.]  To  make 
violent  efforts  in  running.  (Frou.) 

stret§&,  s.    [STRETCH  (!),«.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The   act  of  stretching;    the    state   of   being 
stretched;  reach,  effort,  struggle,  strain. 
"  Now  one  and  all  they  tug  amain;  they  row 
At  the  fall  stretch,  and  shake  the  brazen  prow." 
Dryden:   Virgil's  jEneid,  v.  259. 


fate,     f&t,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     w6,     wSt,     here,     camel,    h5r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    air,     marine;    g6,     pdt, 
or,     w'dre,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mfcte,     cfib,     clire,     unite,     cfcr,     rflle.     ffill;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  €;     ey  =  a.      QU  -  kw. 


stretch-mouthed 

2.  The  extent  to  which  anything  may  bo  stretched. 
"At  all  her  stretch  her  little  wings  she  sp] 
Dryden.  Ceyx  and  Ale 

*3.  Hence,  the  utmost  extent  or  reach 
ing,  power,  or  the  like. 


3885 


strict 

a  liber  is  resolved  into  fibrill*.  the  cleavage  is  in 
flat    the  direction  of  the  longitudinal,  thos 


stretching-iron,  s. 

.read."               Leather:    A  currier's  tool,  consisting  of  a  flat    |'t7s"in17he"direcrion  o'rt"heTrnnsv,-.>.  "libers.    Stri- 

?Uone,  483.       piece  of  metal  or  stone  faxed  in  a  handle  a  I    atcd  flbor  constjtutcs  the  voluntary  muscles,  com- 

of  mean-    to  scrape  the  surface  of  curried  leather,  to  j    ],1..,i,omimgtUosoof  locomotion,  respiration,  exprcs- 
it,  reduce  inequalities,  and  raise  the  bloom. 


sion,  &c. 


-boulders,  s.pl. 

,th  strite  along  their 


passage 

Carp.:  A  strut  (q.  v.).  masses  of  ice  witli  projeet- 

*«tri>tp  s     r^TREETl  ing  stones  imbedded  in  the 

strete.s.    [bTREET.J  lower  part.    Such  striated 

stret  -ta,  s.    [itai.j  rocks  exist  along  the  sides 

Music:  A  coda  or  final  passage  taken  in  quicker  ami  at  the  foot  of  moun- 
tain ranges  wherever  gla- 

ts       f,  ..  ciers  have  descended.  They 

-to,  8.  &a.    L  are  found  also  in  the  arctic 

A.  As  substantive :  an(j  temperate  zones 

tvllu.                                                                                          Music :  The  special  passage  in  a  fugue  in  which  wherever    ice  has   passed 

7.  The  punishment  of  seven  years    penal  servi-    the  whole  of  the  parts,  or  as  many  as  possible,  take  from  the  North  during  the 

tude.    (Slang.)                                                                    up  the  subject,  at  as  short  an  interval  of  time  as  glacial  period.    [DRIFT.] 

II.  Technically:                                                          possible.    [FCGt'E.]  stri -ate, f. f.   [STRIATE, 

1.  Naut. :  The  reach  or  extent  of  progress  on  one       B.  As  adjective :  a.]    To  mark  with  striae, 
tack; a  tack.                                                                            Music:  A  term  signifying  that  the  movement  to  stri-a    tion,   s.     [SxRi- 

2.  Sport.:  One  of  the  sections  of  a  race-course ,  as,    wlli(,n  it  ;s  prefixed  is  to  be  performed  in  a  quick,  ATE.]    The  state  or  condi- 
the  home  stretch.  i! —   -'  1 — - —  n*_:^«.^^  „.. 


is  right  or  fair ;  as,  That  is  a  stretch  of  authority,  a 
stretch  of  imagination, 

5.  A  continued  surface ;  an  extended  surface  or 
portion. 

"Stretches  of  road  down  in  the  gorge  here  were  Inid  on 
tree-trunks  that  bridged  the  spaces  from  P")**"™  »    time  than  the  preceding  movements, 
projection."—  English  Illustrated   Magazine,  Aug.,  18S»,  p. 
697. 

6.  Course,  direction ;  as,  the  stretch  of  seams  of 
coal. 


Striated-rock. 


concise  manner ;  opposed  to  largo, 


"  Some  stretch-mouthed  rascal  would,  as  it  were,  mean    things  separable  into  parts  or  particles.) 

"And  rushes  shall  be  strewed  on  the  stair." 

stretchier,  s.    [Eng.  stretch  (1),  v. ;  -er.\  scott:  Eve  «J  St.  John. 

I.  Ordinary  Language:  2.  To  scatter,  cast,  or  throw  loosely  about. 

1.  Literally:  ^      .,  "Many  corses 


.        era 

(1)  One  who  or  that  which  stretches,  extends,  or 
expands.    Specially- 


An  instrument  for  stretching  gloves. 


Of  murdred  men,  which  therein  stroved  lay." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  58. 

3.  To  cover  by  scattering  or  spreading. 
It  was  reckoned  a  piece  of  magnificence  in  Thomas 


attac 

the  handle,  and  at  the  other  end  to  a  rib  of  the 

{""' 

(/)  A  round  rail  joining  the  legs  of  a  chair;  a 
round 


(g)  A  jointed  rod  by  whose  extension  the  carriage    currency  to. 


BOCKS.] 

Stri'-a-ture,    s.    [Lat.    striatura.]    Disposition 
ofstriee;  striation. 

"  Parts  of  tuberous  hsematitte  show  several  varieties  in 
the  crust,  striature,  and  teiture  of  the  body."— Woodward. 
*strlch,  s.    [Lat.  strix=a.  screech-owl.]    A  bird 
of  bad  omen. 

"  The  leather-winged  bat,  day's  enemy, 
The  rueful  strich,  still  waiting  on  the  bier 

Spenser:  F.  <j.,  11.  xii.  36. 

, Strlck,  s.    [STRIKE,  s.]    A  handful  or  bunch  of 

Byron:  Siege  oj  Corinth,  xui.       hackled  and  sorted  flax,  ready  for  conversion  into 
*5,  To   spread  abroad ;  to   disseminate ;  to  give    slivers  by   the   drawing-machine.    A  _cwt.   of  flax 


An  expanding  last  for  distending  shoes. 


But  walk'd  him  forth  along  the  sand, 
Where  thousand  sleepers  strew'd  the  strand." 


bows  are  separated  and  expanded,  so  as  to  spread 
the  canopy  or  hood. 

(2)  A  flat  board  on  which  corpses  are  stretched  or 
laid  out  previously  to  coffining. 

vounded,  sick,  or  dead  person;   also,  a  frame  on 
ffhich  disorderly  or  violent  persons  are  strapped  in 


*  have  strew' d  it  in  the  common  ear." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  8.. 

strew -Ing  (ew  as  6),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [STREW, 

A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 

„...,,...,-..... j . -.  verb.) 

order  to  move  them  from  one  place  to  another.  Qt  As  substantive : 

" was  insensible  for  a  short  time,  and  had  to  be         j    .jhe   act  of  scattering  or  spreading  about  or 

brought  back   on  a  stretcher  to  the  enclosure."—  Field, 
Sept  4,  1888. 

2.  Fig. :  A  statement  which  outstretches  the  truth 
a  lie,  an  exaggeration. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  A  tie-timber  in  a  frame. ,-      ---.-.-• 

2.  Build. :  A  brick  or  stone  whose  length  is  laid    Anything  strewed  or  scattered  in  decoration. 
in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  wall.    [HEADER,  ..  But  here  Bhe  is  allow'd  her  virgin  crants, 


*2.    That  which  is  strewed  or  is  fit  to  bo  strewed. 
"The  herbs  that  have  on  them  cold  dew  o'  th'  night 
Are  strewings  fit'st  for  graves." 

Shakesp.:  Ci/mbeline,  ii.  4. 

*strew  -ment  (ew  as  6) ,  s.    [Eng.  strew ;  -ment.] 


II.  1,  BOND,  s.,  II.  1,  2.] 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  foot-rest  of  a  rower  at  the  bottom  of  a 
boat. 


Her  maiden  strewments." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  1. 


stri  -a  (pi.  strl-8e),s.    [Lat.J 


makes  from  300  to  400  stricks. 
strlck  -en,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [STRIKE.] 
*A.  As  pa. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 
B.  As  adjective : 
*I.  Lit. :  Struck,  smitten. 

"  That  shall  I  shew,  assure  as  hound 
The  stricken    deer    doth  challenge  by  the  bleeding 
wound."  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  8. 

II.  Figuratively: 

fl.  Advanced,  far  gone,  worn. 

"  Abraham  and  Sarah  were  well  stricken  in  years."— 
Genesis  xviii.  11. 

*2.  Whole,  entire.  (Said  of  an  hour  as  marked 
by  the  striking  of  a  clock.) 

strlc'-kle,  s.    [A  dimin.  from  strike  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Agric.:  An  instrument  for  whetting  scythes ;  a 

2.  'earn.  &  Mason. :  A  pattern  or  templet. 

3.  Cloth-shearing :  A  straight-edge  fed  with  emery 
nd  employed    to  grind  the  edges  of  a  series  of 


1     4rch.:  A  fillet  between  the  channels  or  flutes    knives  arranged  spirally  on  a  cylinder. 


strlc'-klSr,  strlck  -less,  subst.   [STRICKLE.] 


stretcher-mule,  s. 


Mason.:  A  course  of  stones  or  bricks  laid  with 
their  longest  dimensions  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  wall.  [BOND.  ] 

stretching-frame,  8. 

Cotton: 


pa 


2.  Having  a  thread-like  form. 

"Thewe  effluviums  fly  by  striated  atoms  and  winding 

irticles,   as  Des  Cartes  conceiveth."— Browne:    fulaar 


Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 
II.  Art:  Disposed  in  ornamental  lines,  either  par- 


1.  A  machine  in  which  rovings  are  stretched  in  aiiej  ,jr  wavy, 
the  process  of  converting  them  into  yarn.  striated-fiber  s 

st^eTaa^o^d^  Anal.:  Tho  primitive  fibers  com»o.fag^flta.7    tlliou..  stHngent. 

is  the  substitute  for  the  cylinder  drying-machine,  muscle    They  nave  two  sets  of  ma rki ngs  ; . one  long  - 

which  is  used  upon  heavier  classes  of  goods.  tudinal  aud  the  other  transverse.    In  general,  who 


She  wildly  breaketh  from  their  strict  embrace." 
Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  874. 

*2.  Tense;  not  laxedor  relaxed. 
"The  fatal  noose  performed  its  office,  and  with  most 
trict   ligature    squeezed    the    blood    into    his    face." — 


Arbuthnot. 

3.  Exact,  accurate,  rigorous,  careful,  severe,  punc- 
tringent. 
This  strict  and  most  observant  watch." 

Shakesp.;  Hamlet,  i.  I. 


Mil.    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,    gell,    chorus, 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun; 


Shin, 
tion, 


benph;    go,    gem;     thin,    this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous, 


sin,    as;     expect     Xenophon,    exist  .   ph  =  f  . 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  ^bel,     del. 


Strict  Observance 

4.  Regulated  or  acting  by  exact  rules;  exact,  rig- 
orous, severe. 

"Which  if  thou  follow,  this  strict  court  of  Venice 
Must  needs  give  sentence  'gainst  the  merchant  there." 
Skakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

5.  Positive  or  definite  as  to  terms;  precise, strin- 
gent. 

"Such  strict  and  severe  covenants." 

Shakesp. .-  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  I.,  v.  4. 

6.  Rigidly  or  exactly  interpreted;  limited;  not 
lax  or  loose ;  free  from  latitude ;  as,  a  strict  defini- 
tion, a  strict  interpretation. 

til.  Bot.:  Upright,  straight. 

Strict  Observance,  s. 

Church  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  a  subdivision  of 
the  Observantine  branch  of  the  Franciscan  Order. 
The  first  house  of  Strict  Observance  appears  to 
have  been  founded  by  a  Spanish  Franciscan,  John 
de  Puebla,  on  the  Sierra  Morena  in  1489.  The  friars 
soon  became  a  separate  congregation,  and  spread 
to  Italy,  where  they  were  known  as  the  Reformed, 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They  established 
themselves  at  Nevers  in  France  in  1597,  and  were 
there  called  Recollects.  The  Latin  holy  places  at 
Jerusalem  are  under  the  charge  of  the  Franciscans 
of  the  Strict  Observance. 

"Certain  orders  of  friars  practice  this  austerity,  which 
was  first  introduced  among  the  Friars  Minor  of  the 
Strict  Observance  by  the  Blessed  John  of  Guadaloupe, 
about  the  year  1600."— Addis  it  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  265. 

strict-settlement,  s. 

Law:  A  settlement  by  which  laud  is  settled  to  the 
parent  for  life,  and  after  his  death  to  his  first  and 
other  sons  in  tail,  trustees  being  interposed  to  pre- 
serve the  contingent  remainders, 

'Strict  -land,  s.  [Eng.  strict,  and  land.']  A  nar- 
row piece  of  land  or  passage ;  a  strait. 

"Beyond  the  which  I  find  a  narrow  going  or  strictland 
from  the  point  to  Hirst  caste!!  which  staudeth  into  the 
sea." — Holinshed:  Descript.  Brit.,  ch.  xii. 

Strict  -1?,  adv.    [Eng.  strict;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  strict  manner;  exactly;  with  nice  or  rig- 
orous exactness  or  accuracy ;  as,  strictly  speaking, 
he  is  wrong. 

2.  Positively,  definitely,  in  strict  terms. 

"The  king  hath  strictly  charg'd  the  contrary." 

Shakesp. ,-  Richard  III.,  iv.  1. 

3.  Rigorously,  severely,  closely. 

"Examine  thyself  strictly  whether  thou  didst  not  best 
at  first." — Bacon. 

4.  With  strict  observance  of  laws,  rules,  rites,  or 
the  like. 

"Many  of  them  live  so  strictly  as  if  they  did  not  be- 
lieve so  foolishly." — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  26. 

strict -ness,  s.    [Eng.  strict;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  strict;  exactness, 
rigorous  accuracy ;  strict  or  precise  observance  or 
interpretation. 

of  law  1)9  had  no  right,  awaited   his  acceptance." — Ma- 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

2.  Rigor,  severity,  stringency. 

"Such  of  them  as  cannot  be  concealed  you  will  please 
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2.  The  space  measured  between  the  legs  wide 
apart :  the  space  covered  by  a  long  step  ;  hence,  a 
short  distance. 

"Betwixt  them  both  was  but  a  little  stride." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  24. 

3.  A  rapid  or  far-reaching  movement  or  advance. 
"God  never  meant  that  man  should  scale  the  heav'ns 

By  strides  of  human  wisdom." 

Cowper:  Task,  III.  222. 

Stride,  *Stryde  (pa.  t.  "strade,  *strided,  strode, 
pa.  par.  "stridde,  stridden),  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  stridan 
=  to  strive,  to  stride;  cf.  Low  German  striden=to 
strive,  to  stride ;  streven  =  to  strive,  to  stride ; 
streve=a  striving,  a  stride;  Dut.  strijden;  German 
streiten;  Dan.  stride;  Icel.  stredha ;  Sw.  strida=to 
strive.]  [STRIVE.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  walk  with  long  steps. 

"When  our  vessels  out  of  reach  he  found, 
He  strided  onward." 

Dryden:   Virgil's  JEneid,  iii.  880. 

2.  To  stand  with  the'feet  wide  apart ;  to  straddle. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  To  pass  over  at  a  step ;  to  step  over. 

"A  debtor  that  dares  not  to  stride  a  limit." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  III.  8. 

*2.  To  bestride;  to  mount  as  a  rider;  to  ride  on. 
"I  mean  to  stride  your  steed." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  9. 

Stri  -dent,  a.  [Lat.  stridens,  pr.  par.  of  strideo= 
to  creak.]  Creaking,  harsh,  grating. 

"  A  place  that  still  echoes  with  the  strident  chords  of 
the  Italian  maestri." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

stri'-dor,  *stri-dour,  subst.  [Lat.  stridor,  from 
s>rideo—to  creak.]  A  harsh,  creaking  noise  or 
crack. 

"  Her  screaming  cry 
And  stridour  of  her  wings." 

Dryden:   Virgil's  jEneid,  xii.  1,258. 


strike 

strlg,  s.  [STRIGA.]  The  footstalk  of  a  flower, 
leaf,  or  bud. 

"The  cones  were  seriously  blackened  by  lice  at  the 
stria."— Field,  Oct.  8,  1H86. 

strl-ga  (pi.  strl-gae),s.   [Lat.] 

1.  Arch.:  The  fluting  of  a  column. 

2.  Bot.  (pi.) :  Little,  upright,  unequal,  stiff  hairs, 
welled  at  their  bases. 

strlg  -es,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Mod.  Lat.  strix  (q.  v.).] 
Ornith.:  Owls;  a  sub-order  of  Accipitres,  univers- 
ally distributed;  equivalent  to  the  Strigida1  of 
early  authors,  by  some  of  whom  they  were  called 
Accipitres  nocturni.  Outer  toe  reversible;  tibia 
twice  as  long  as  tarsus;  body  feathers  without  an 
after-shaft  or  accessory  plume  ;  plumage  soft  and 
fluffy;  a  facial  disk.  Now  generally  divided  into 
two  families,  Strigidee  and  Bubouidse. 

strlg  -I  dse,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  ttrix,  geuit. 
strifi(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

tl.  A  family  of  Accipitres,  equivalent  to  the  sub- 
order Striges  (q.  v.).  Wallace  (Geog.  Dist.  Anim., 
ii.  350),  puts  the  genera  at  23  and  the  species  at  180. 

2.  A  family  of  Striges  (q.  v.),  distinguished  by 
having  the  inner  surface  of  the  middle  claw  in- 
dented with  minute  serrations,  and  the  breastbone 
without  clefts  in  its  hinder  edge.  The  type  is  Strix 
lammea.  [STRix,  s.,  2.] 

Btrlg-Il,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Classic  Antiq.:  An  instrument  used  in  baths 
for  scraping  off  the  sweat,  but  more  specifically 
useful  in  exciting  the 
action. of  the  skin  and 
tissues  beneath.  The 
three  examples  to  the 
left  in  the  illustration 
are  Roman;  the  other 
is  from  a  statue  of  an 
athlete  using  the  strigil, 
by  Lysippus,  a  cast  of 


strlct'-ure,  s.  [Lat.  strictura,  prop.  fern.  sing. 
of  strictunis,  fut.  part,  of  stringo=tu  draw  tight; 
Fr.  stricture;  Ital.  strettura.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  Strictness. 

"A  man  of  stricture  and  firm  abstinence." 

Shakesp..  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  4. 
*2.  A  stroke,  a  glance ;  a  slight  touch. 
"Passive  strictures,  or  signatures  of  that  wisdom  which 
hath  made  and  ordered  all  things." — Hale-  Oriu    of  Man- 
kind, p.  46. 

3.  A  touch  of  sharp  criticism;  censure,  critical 
remark. 

"But  to  what  purpose  are  these  strictures  f  To  a  great 
and  good  one."—  Knox:  Liberal  Education.  (Concl.) 

II.  Pathol. :  A  contraction  and  induration  of  any 
duct,   so  as  to  prevent  free  passage  through   it. 

agus,  of  the  rectum,  <£c. 

Btric'-tured,   adject.    [English  strictur(e) ;  -ed.'} 
Affected  with  a  stricture, 
strld'-dle,  v.  i.    [STRADDLE,  v.]    (Scotch.) 
stride,  stryde,  s.    [STRIDE,  ».] 
1.  A  step,  especially  a  long,  measured,  or  pomp- 
ous step ;  a  wide  stretch  of  the  legs. 

"The  monster,  moving  onward,  came  as  fast, 
With  horrid  strides;  hell  trembled  as  he  strode  " 
Hilton:  P.  L.,  ii.  676. 


Entom. :  The  Cicadidee  (q.  v.). 

*strld  -u-late,  v.  i.  [STRIDULOUS.]  To  make  a 
harsh,  creaking  noise,  as  some  insects. 

strld-u-la  -tion,  s.  [STRIDULATE.]  The  act  of 
making  a  harsh,  creaking  noise ;  specif.,  the  power 

grating  noise  between  a  serrated  part  of  the  body 
and  a  hard  part,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  th 
females ;  the  noise  so  produced.  It  takes  place  i.. 
various  Orthoptera,  Homoptera,  and  Coleoptera, 
and  in  some  spiders  of  the  genus  Theridion.  (Dar- 
win: Descent  of  Man,  ch.  ix.,  x.) 

strld -u-la-tSr,  subst.  [Eng.  stridulat(e) ;  -or.] 
That  which  stridulates  or  makes  a  harsh,  grating 
noise. 

strld  -u-la-tor-y1,  a.  [Bug.  stridulat(e) ;  -ory.J 
Harsh  and  creaking;  stridulous. 

strld  -u-lous,  a.  [Lat.  stridulus,  from  strideo— 
to  creak.]  Harsh,  creaking,  strident;  having  a 
thin,  squeaky  voice. 

"The  stridulous  strain  already  described  "—Harper's 
Magazine,  July,  1886,  p.  286. 

strie  -gls-ane,  s.  {After  Langen-Striegis,  Sax- 
yellow  and  green  color. 

strife,  *stryf,  *stryfe,  s.  [O.  Fr.  estrif,  from 
Icel.  8mdft=strife,  contention ;  O.  Sax.  &  O.  Fries. 
strld;  Dut.  strijd;  Dan.  <k  Sw.  strid;  O.  H.  Ger. 
strlt;  Ger.  streit.] 

*1.  The  act  of  striving  or  endeavoring  ;  the  act  of 
doing  one's  best. 

"With  strife  to  please  you."— Shakesp. :  All's  Well,  v.  8. 
*2.  Endeavor  to  excel  another;  emulation,  exer- 
tion, or  contention  for  superiority,  mental  or  phys- 
ical. 

"Son  and  father  weep  with  equal  strife 
Who  should  weep  most." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,791. 

3.  Contention  in  auger  or  discord ;  discord,  con- 
test, enmity,  quarrel. 

"  Stay  your  deadly  stryfe  a  space." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  83. 

*4.  Opposition,  contrariety,  contradiction,  vari- 
ance. 

"As  if  between  them  twain  there  were  no  strife." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  405. 

*5.  That  which  is  contended  against ;  occasion  of 
contest. 

H  For  the  difference  between  strife  and  discord, 
see  DISCORD. 

•strife  -ful,  *stry-ful,  *stry-full,  a.  [English 
trife;  -/«/(().]  Full  of  or  given  to  strife ;  conten- 


strlg-ll-6se,   adj. 
[Dimin.  of  strigose.] 

Bot.:  Set  with  small, 
slender  striga?. 

strlg  -me,  a.    [Latin 
strix  (genit.  strigis) 
owl ;  Eng.  suff.  -ine. 


CREEK. 


Strigils. 


*strlg  -ment,  subst.  [Latin  strigmentum,  from 
strictus,  pa.  particip.  of  stringo=to  draw  tight,  to 
scrape.]  Scraping ;  that  which  is  scraped  off ;  ex- 


crement. 


"Many  besides  the  strigments  and  sudorous  adhesions 
from  men's  hands." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  v. 

strIg-6-ceph  -a-lus, «.    [STRiNoocEpHALns.] 
strlg  -ops,  s.    [STRINOOPS.] 

Stri  -gose,  strl  -gous,  a.    [Lat.  strigosus=leau, 
lank,  thin,  meager.] 
Bot.  (of  a  surface) :  Covered  with  strigee. 


uin. :  A  dark-green  coating  of  minute  crystals  on 
various  minerals  in  the  granite  of  Striegau,  Silesia. 
Hardness,  I'D;  specific  gravity,  3-144.  Composi- 
tion:  A  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina,  proto-and  ses- 
quioxides  of  iron. 

strike  (past  tense  "strak,  *strek,  *stroak,  *strok, 
*stmlce,  *strook,  *strooke,  struck,  pa.  par.  "stricken, 
"striken,  *strook,  "strooke,  struck),  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S. 
Btrlcan  =  to  go,  to  proceed  (pa.  t.  strdc,  pa.  par. 
stricen);  cogn.  with  Dut.  strijken=to  smooth,  rub, 


tious. 


"  Stryfull  minds  and  diverse  qualitee." 

Spenser:  F.  <3.,  II.  ii.  18. 


rub.  to  wipe,  to  strike ;  Sw.  stryka=to  stroke,  wipe, 
strike,  rove;  Dan.  stryge—the  same.] 
A.  Intransitive: 
*1.  To  go,  to  move,  to  run,  to  advance. 

"A  mous    .     .    . 

Stroke  forth  sternly."       Piers  Plowman,  Prol.  188. 
*2.  To  fall. 

"Strek  into  a  study."—  William  ofPalerne,  4,088. 

3.  To  pass  quickly  ;  to  dart,  to  penetrate. 

"Till  a  dart  strike  through  his  liver."— Proverbs  vii.  23. 

4.  To  hit,  to  touch,  to  glance,  to  graze. 

"  Consider  the  red  and  white  colors  in  porphyre;  hin- 
der light  from  striking  on  it,  and  its  colors  vanish."— 
Locke. 

5.  To  make  a  quick  blow  or  thrust;  to  hit. 

"Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike." 

Pope:  Satires,  Prol.  208. 


fate,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    whit,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here,    camel,     her,     thdre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,    marine;     go,    p6t. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cfir,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,     oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.     <ju  =  kw. 


strike 

6.  To  use  one's  weapons  ;  to  fight ;  to  be  active  in 
nt-'htiug  or  on  any  occasion  of  employing  force. 

"Strike,  fellows,  strike." 

Shakesp.:  Troilitsiin'i  OV*M</",  v.  8. 

7.  To  hit,  to  collide,  to  dash,  to  clash ;  as,  The 
hammer  strikes  against  the  bell  of  a  clock. 

8.  To  run,  dash,  or  bo  driven  upon  the  shore,  a 
rock,  or  a  bank  ;  to  be  stranded. 

"After  the  vessel  struck  he  saw  water  rushing  into  the 
engine-room."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

9.  To  sound  by  percussion,  with  or  as  witli  blows  ; 
a?,  a  clock  strikes. 

10.  To  cause  something  to  give  out  a  sound  by  per- 
cussion. 

"She strikes  upon  the  bell. 

xlutkesp.;  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

•11.  To  give  out  a  sound,  as  of  music ;  to  begin  to 
play ;  to  strike  up. 

"Let  our  drums  strike." 

Shakesp.:  Tinwn  of  Athens,  v.  4. 

12.  To  lower  a  sail,  flag,  or  colors,  in  token  of 
respect,  or  of  surrender  to  an  enemy  ;  hence,  to  sur- 
render, to  yield. 

13.  To  quit  work  in  order  to  compel  an  increase 
or  to  prevent  a  reduction  of  wages,  or  to  secure 
shorter  hours  of  working,  or  other  like  cause. 

"About  1,000  hands  struck  at  two  of  the  principal 
works." — London  Weekly  Echo. 

14.  To  take  root ;  to  grow,  as  a  slip  of  a  plant. 
[B.  22.] 

"The  young  tops  strike  freely  if  they  are  taken  off  about 
three  inches  long,  and  inserted  singly  in  some  sandy  soil 
In  small  pots."—  Field,  March  12,  1887. 

15.  To  take  a  course  or  line  ;  to  turn  or  break  off' 
"Soundsstriking  to  the  right."— Field,   March  12,  1887. 
•16.  To  blast  or  destroy  life. 

"Then  no  planets  strike." — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  1. 
*17.  To  steal  money.     (Slang.) 

"The  cutting  a  pocket  or  picking  a  purse  is  called 
striking." — Greene:  Art  ofConeycatching. 

18.  To  row,  from  the  oar  striking  the  water. 
"This  rate  of  striking  was  kept  up  for  the  first  mile." — 
Field,  March  6,  1887. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  touch  or  hit  with  some  force,  either  with 
the  hand  or  with  some  instrument;  to  smite;  to 
give  a  blow  to,  with  the  hand  or  with  an  instrument 
either  held  in  the  hand  or  propelled  in  some  way. 

"  I  have  ever  known  thee  a  coward,  and  therefore  durst 
never  strike  thee." — Beaum.  *  Flet. :  King  and  .Ye  King, 
i.  1. 

2.  To  give,  inflict,  or  deal. 

"Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the  blow." 
Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  76. 

3.  To  dash,  to  hit,  to  knock.    (With  the  instru- 
ment as  object.) 

"He  struck  hi»  hand  upon  his  breast." 

Shakesp.:  Hape  of  Lucrece,  1,842. 

4.  To  produce  by  a  blow  or  blows. 

"  From  the  Dauphin's  crest  thy  sword  struck  fire." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  I.,  V.  6. 

5.  To  cause  to  ignite  by  friction ;  as,  to  strike  a 
match. 

6.  To  stamp  with  a  stroke  ;  to  impress ;  hence,  to 
mint,  to  coin. 

"Some  very  rare  coins,  struck  of  a  pound  weight,  of 
gold  and  silver,  Constantius  sent  to  Chilperick." — Arbuth- 
not:  On  Coins. 

7.  To  impress,  to  stamp. 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  constant  decay  of  a]  I  our  ideas, 
even  of  those  which  are  stntck  deepest." — Locke. 

8.  To  throw,  to  dash.    (Exodus  xii.  7.) 

9.  To  thrust  in ;  to  cause  to  enter  or  penetrate ; 
as,  A  tree  strikes  its  root  into  the  ground. 

10.  To  cause  to  sound  by  beating ;  to  begin  to 
beat,  as  a  drum.    [IT  16.  (1)  6.] 

11.  To  notify  by  sound. 

"It  struck  nine  as  we  were  coming  up  the  street."— 
E.  J.  Worboise;  Sissle,  ch.  xx. 
*12.  To  sound ;  to  begin  to  sing  or  play. 
"Strike  a  free  march  to  Troy." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  10. 

13.  To  light  upon ;  to  hit  or  pitch  upon  ;  to  fall  in 
with. 

"We  strike  a  trail,  two  or  three  days  old,  of   some 
former  hunters." — Burroughs:  Pepacton,  p.  291. 
*14.  To  touch  lightly ;  to  stroke ;  to  pass  lightly. 

"Strike  his  hand  over  the  place."— 2  Kings  v.  11. 
15.  To  prostrate,  to  blast,  to  confound,  as  by  some 
superhuman   power,  or   by    the   influence  of   the 
planets. 

"  Struck  Corioli  like  a  planet." 

Shakesp.:  Cortolanus,  ii.2. 

*16.  To  afflict,  to  punish,  to  chastise,  to  smite. 
"To  punish  the  just  is  not  good,  nor  to  strike  princes 
for  equity." — Proverbs  xvii.  26. 
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17.  To  affect  in  a  particular  manner  by  a  sudden 
impression  or  impulse. 

"  This  purling  strikes  poor  lovers  dumb." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  2. 

IS.  To  impress  strongly  ;  to  affoct  sensibly  with 
strong  emotion. 

"  I  am  struck  with  sorrow." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolauus,  V.  6. 

19.  To  produce  by  a  sudden  action ;  to  effect  or 
cause  at  mice. 

"Should  strike  such  terror  to  his  enemies." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  I.,  ii.  3. 

20.  To  occur  to ;  to  appear  in  a  certain  light ;  as, 
That  did  not  strike  me. 

21.  To  make  and  ratify.    [Lat.f<jedusferire.~\ 
"  I  come  to  offer  peace  :  to  reconcile 

Past  enmities  ;  to  strikr  perpetual  leagues 
With  Vnuoo."  A.  Philips:  Briton. 

22.  To  propagate  by  slips  or  cuttings ;  to  insert 
cuttings  in  the  soil.    [A.  14.] 

"  The  way  to  strike  them  is  to  take  off  the  points  of  any 
of  the  young  shoots,  and  after  trimming  them  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  they  should  be  inserted  in  sandy  soil." — Field, 
Oct.  3,  1885. 

23.  To  level,  as  a  measure  of  grain,  salt,  or  the 
like,  by  scraping  off  with  a  straight  instrument  all 
that  is  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  vessel  in 
which    the   grain,   &c.,    is   contained.      [STKUCK- 
MEASUBE.] 

24.  To  lower,  as  the  yards  of  a  vessel ;  to  let  down, 
as  a  sail  or  flag,  in  token  of  submission  or  sur- 
render. 

25.  To  take  down ;  to  lower  and  pack  up ;  as,  to 
strike  tents. 

*26.  To  take  forcibly  or  fraudulently. 
27.  To  lade  into  a  cooler,  as  the  cane-juice  in 
sugar-making. 
*28.  To  tap,  as  a  cask,  &c. 

"Strike  the  vessels,  ho, 
Here's  to  Cuesar." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  to  strike  and  to 
beat,  see  BEAT. 

If  1.  To  strike  a  balance : 

Book-keep. :  To  bring  out  the  amount  due  on  one 
or  other  of  the  sides  of  a  debtor  and  creditor 
account ;  hence,  in  general,  to  ascertain  on  which 
side  the  preponderance  lies. 

2.  To  strike  a  center  (or  centering) : 

Arch. :  To  remove  the  center  or  centering  from  an 
arch. 

3.  To  strike  a  jury : 

Law:  To  constitute  a  special  jury  ordered  by  a 
court,  by  each  party  striking  out  a  certain  number 
of  names  from  a  prepared  list  of  jurors,  so  as  to 
reduce  it  to  the  number  required  by  law. 

4.  To  strike  a  rate :  To  assess  and  seal  a  rate  for- 
mally. 

"  Both  bodies  had  struck  rates," —London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

5.  To  strike  at :  To  make  or  aim  a  blow  at ;  to 
make  an  attack  on  ;  to  attack. 

"A  puny  subject  strikes 
At  thy  great  glory." — Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iv.  2. 

6.  To  strike  down:   To  prostrate  by  a    blow  or 
blows ;  to  fell. 

7.  To  strike  home :  To  give  an  effective  blow. 

8.  To  strike  in: 

*(1)  To  go  in  suddenly;  to  disappear  from  the 
surface,  with  internal  consequences,  as  an  eruption 
on  the  skiu. 

(2)  To  interrupt,  to  interpose. 

*9.  To  strike  into : 

(1)  To  break  forth  or  out  into  ;  to  be  put  into  any 
state  by  some  sudden  act  or  motion. 

"It  struck  on  a  sudden  into  such  reputation,  that  it 
scorns  any  longer  to  sculk,  but  owns  itself  publickly."— 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

(2)  To  turn  into  quickly  and  abruptly ;  to  betake 
one  s  self  quickly  into. 

10.  To  strike  in  with. :  To  conform  to;  to  suit  itself 
to ;  to  agree  with  at  once. 

"He  immediately  struck  in  with  them;  but  described 
this  march  to  the  temple  with  no  much  horror,  that  he 
shivered  every  joint." — Addison:  Freeholder. 

11.  To  strike  it  rich:  To  have  or  experience  a  sud- 
den or  unexpected  good  fortune. 

12.  To  strike  off: 

(1)  To  knock  off  or  separate  by  a  blow  or  any  sud- 
den action. 

(2)  To  erase,  to  strike  out. 

"The  Czar's  ukase  striking  Prince  Alexander  off  the 
Russian  army  list."—  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

(3)  To  erase  or  deduct  from  an  account;  as.  He 
struck  off  ten  cents. 

(4)  To  impress,  to  print;  as,  A  thousand  copies 
were  struck  off. 

13.  To  strike  off  the  rolls,  to  strike  one  s  name  off 
the  rolls :  To  erase  the  name  of  from  a  list  or  roll ; 
"pecif.,of  a  solicitor  or  an  attorney,  to  strike  his 


strike 

name  off  the  list  of  persons  qualified  to  practice 
This  may  bo  done  at  his  own  request,  but  it  is  the 
invariable  penalty  in  cases  of  gross  professional 
misconduct.  (Eng.) 

"  There  has  been  no  misconduct  shown  of  a  character 
to  justify  striking  the  man's  name  off  the  rolls."— Pall 
Mall  Qazettr. 

14.  To  strike  oil:  [OIL,  s.,  H.] 

15.  To  strike  out: 

(1)  To  produce    by  striking  or  collision;   as,   to 
strike  out  fire  with  a  steel. 

(2)  To  blot  out,  to  erase,  to  efface. 

(3)  To  plan  or  excogitate  by  a  quick  effort ;  to  nit 
upon,  to  invent,  to  devise,  to  contrive ;  as,  to  strike 
out  a  new  line. 

(4)  In  boxing,  to  deliver  a  blow  straight  from  the 
shoulder. 

(5)  To  direct  one's  course  in  swimming;  as,  He 
struck  out  for  land. 

(8)  To  wander ;  to  make  a  sudden  excursion. 

"  When  a  great  man  strikes  out  into  a  sudden  irregu- 
larity, he  needs  not  question  the  respect  of  a  retinue.  — 
Collier. 

16.  To  strike  soundings : 

Naut.:  To  ascertain  the  depth  of  water  with  a 
hand-lead,  &c. 

17.  To  strike  up  : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  drive  up  with  a  blow. 

(6)  To  begin  to  play  or  sing. 

"Strike  up  the  drum."—  Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  ft.  III., 
v.  3. 

(c)  To  enter  into,  to  contract. 

"  He  is  distressed  at  the  notion  of  Fanny  haying  struck 
up  an  acquaintance  with  her  next-door  neighbors." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

(2)  Intrans.:  To  begin  to  play  or  sing.    (Shakesp.: 
Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4.) 

18.  To  strike  work :  To  leave  off  work,  especially 
in  order  to  compel  an  increase  or  to  prevent  a 
reduction  of  wages,  &c.    [A.  13.  ] 

"Thecolliers  .  .  .  havesfr-wcfc  work  against  a  pro- 
posed reduction  in  wages." — London  Weekly  Echo. 

*19.  To  strike  hands:  To  shake  hands. 

*20.  Strike  me  luck.  Strike  me  lucky :  An  expres- 
sion formerly  used  by  the  lower  orders  when  strik- 
ing a  bargain,  and  alluding  to  the  custom  of  striking 
hands  on  ratification  of  the  bargain,  when  the 
buyer  left  in  the  hand  of  the  seller  an  earnest 
penny.  (Now  only  used  as  a  slang  oath  or  ejacula- 
tion.) (Eng.) 

"  Come,  strike  me  luck  with  earnest  and  draw  th*  writ- 
ings." Beaton,  at  Flet.:  Scornful  Lady,  ii. 

strike,  s.    [STRIKE,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  An  instrument,  consisting  of  a  strip  of  wood  or 
metal,  with  a  straight   edge,  used  in    leveling  a 
measure  of  grain,  salt,  or  the  like,  by  scraping  off 
what  is  above  the  level  of  the  measure;  hence  the 
term  struck  measure  as  distinguished  from  heaped 
measure. 

*2.  A  bushel ;  four  pecks. 

3.  A  measure  of  four  bushels,  or  half  a  quarter. 
(Prov.  Eng.) 

4.  A  number    (twenty-five)  of    eels;    ten  strikes 
make  a  bind.     (Prov.  Eng.) 

5.  An  iron  pale  or  standard  in  a  gate  or  fence. 

6.  The  act  of  workmen,  in  any  trade  or  branch  of 
industry,  when  they    leave  their    work  with  the 
object  of  compelling  the  masters  to  concede  certain 
demands  made  by  them,  as  an  advance  of  wages,  the 
withdrawal  of  a  notice  of  reduction  of  wages,  a 
shortening  of  the  hours  of  work,  the  withdrawal  of 
any  obnoxious  rule  or  regulation,  or  the  like. 

"A  general  strike  such  as  is  suggested  would  be  little 
short  of  a  national  calamity." — London  Weekly  Echo. 

bee: 

Wood,  and^irosscup,  of  the  United  States  Courts, 
seem  to  leave  no  doubt  that  strikers  are  within  the 
roach  of  the  laws  against  conspiracy. 

*7.  Full  measure ;  hence,  excellence  of  quality. 
(Temple.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Brick-making:  A  small  piece  of  wood  used  to 
remove  the  superfluous  clay  from  the  mold. 

2.  Flax:  A  handful  of  flax  that  may  bo  struck  at 
once. 

3.  Founding: 

(1)  A  hook  in  a  foundry  to  hoist  the  metal. 

(2)  A  puddle  or  straight-edge.    [STRICKLE.! 

I.  Base-ball:  Negloctto  strike  at,  or  failure  to  hit. 
a  good  ball  on  the  part  of  the  batsmim  or  striker. 

5.  Metal-work. :  A  puddler's  stirrer ;  a  rabble. 

6.  Mining: 

(I)  The  prolongation  or  extension  of  a  stratum  in 
a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  dip.  The  strike  is 
also  called  the  line  of  bearing.  If  a  stratum  dip  to 
the  north,  the  strike  is  east  and  west. 

"The  true  strike  of  the  reef  being  from  N.  40°  W.  to 
8.  40'  E."— London  Standard. 


boll     bol-     pout     jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     ?hin,     bench;     go,     fcem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -,ion,      -?ion  =  zhfin.     -tious,    -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


strike-a-light 

(2)  The  place  where  the  vein  crops  out. 
7.  Sugar:  The  quantity  of  syrup,  the  contents  of 
the  last-pan,  emptied  at  once  into  the  c 
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striking-reed,  *. 

-V(('.s'K-:  A  percussion  reed  in  harmoniums. 


.  — ,  — .- >  the  coolers. 

II  (1)  By  the  strike:  By  measure  not  heaped  up;  strikmg-up  press,  s.  A  press  for  striking  up  or 
having  what  is  above  the  level  of  the  measure  raising  sheet-metal  in  making  dishes,  pots,  pans, 
scraped  off.  '— 

*(2)  Strike  of  day:  Break  or  dawn  of  day. 

(3)  Strike-or-silent : 


cups,  &c. 

striking-watch,   s.    A   watch  which  indicates 
the  time  of  day  by  striking,  either  automatically 


stringency 

5.  Shipwright. :  The  uppermost  row  of  planks  in  a 
ship's  ceiling,  or  that  between  the  upper  edge  of 
the  upper  deck-ports  and  the  gunwale. 

6.  Horse-racing:  A  stable  or  stud  of  racers. 

If  (1)  To  harp  upon  one  stri  iii/:  To  talk  incessantly 
upon  one  subject  or  thing.  (Cullixj.) 

(2)  To  have  two  strings  to  one's  ban' :  To  have  t  wi> 
expedients  or  resources  for  attaining  some  object ; 


in  motion  the  parts  which  affect  and  regulate  the 
striking. 

strike-a-liglit,  g. 

i 


"The  superiority  of  the  present  age  .    .    .  is  strikingly 
conspicuous." — Knox:  Winter  Evenings,  ev.  70. 


Anthrop. :  A  flint  implement  resembling  a  scraper 

in  form,  but  of  much  smaller  size,  often  found  in  Birut-ie,  s.     [STEICKLE.J 

burial  places.    Evans  (Ancient  Stone  Implements,  string,  *streng,  *stringe,   *strong,  s.    [A.  S. 

p.  283)  believes  that  they  were  used  "  for  scraping  strenge  (from  its  being  strongly  or  tightly  twisted), 


iro 
iro 


nstruments,  as  opposed  to  the  wood  and    brass 
bauds  respectively. 

strik -Ing  ness,  8.    [Eng.  ttrilcinu;  -ness.]    The       String-beans,  s.  pi.     French  beans,    from  the 
quality  or  state  of  being  striking;  impressiveness.      string-like  fiber,  stripped  from  them  in  preparing 

them  for  the  table, 
'string-block,  s. 

Music:    A  block  in  the  wooden-frame  pianoforte 
'-  which  were  driven  the  studs  upon  which  the 


n  pyrites,  and  not  improbably,  in  later  days,  even    from  strung—  strong      .    .  .  .  ., 

n  orsteel,  for  procuring  tire.  froms/re«5r=strong;Icel.strerc5rr;  Dan.sfro'ny.'Sw.    strings  were  looped. 


Btrlke-blOC£,  s. 


Carp.:  A  plane,  shorter  than  a  jointer,  used  for    •'™»«™='>«<l  twisted.] 
looting  a  short  joint.  *•  Ordinary  Language : 

a  workman,  on 


Jq.  v.)  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  .sfrem/, 
cel.strengr;  Dan.sfrcpm/;  S\v. 
strang,  Ger.  strong;  Or. stranggale=  a  halter,  from 


shooting  a  short  joint. 

strike-hand,  s.    A  hand,  i.  e., 
strike. 

"The  strike-hands,  however,  are  on  the  alert."— London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

Strike-pay,  «.    Pay  granted  to  a  workman  on 
strike  by  the  trade-union  of  which  he  is  a  member. 


1.  A  small  rope,  lino,  twine,  or  cord;  a  strip  of 
leather,  or  other  like  substance,  for  tying  or  fasten- 
ing tilings. 

"I'll  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings." 

Shakesp.:  2'iro  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

2.  A  piece  of  thread  or  the  like,  upon  which  any- 
thing is  strung  or  filed;  hence,  a  set  of    things 
strung  or  filed  on  a  line. 


strik -?r,  8.    [Eng.  strik(e),  v. ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  strikes  ;  one  who  uses  force  (formerly     and  intend  to'make  a  string" of  them,  in  order"  to  hang 
applied  especially    to  a  robber) ;   a    blacksmith's    them."— Addis,,,,:  Spectator. 

3.  A  succession  of  things  following  in  a  line. 


string-board,  < 

Carp.:  One  of  the  slanting  pieces  of  stairs  into 
which  the  steps  arc  notched. 

string-course,  s. 

Architecture:  A  course  of  brick  or  stone  project- 
ing slightly  from  the  face  of  the  wall  and  forminir  a 
horizontal  line.  It  may  be  flat,  molded,  or  enriched. 

string-gauge,  s. 

Music:  A  small  instrument  for  measuring  the 
thickness  of  strings  for  violins,  guitars,  etc. ,  consist- 
ing of  a  disk  or  an  oblong  piece  of  metal,  with  a 


"  I  have  caught  two  of  these  dark  undermining  vermin,     graduated  slit  and  engraved  table. 

string-organ,  s. 


assistant. 

"  Whilst  th*  immoderate  stroke's  miscarrying  force 
Had  almost  borne  thestrtker  from  hia  horse." 

Cotfley:  Davideis,  iv. 


some  person.    (1  Timothu  iii.  3.) 
3.  A  harpoon,  also  a  harpooner. 


"Strings  or  camels  were    perpetually  traversing   the     wire  string. 


saiidy  track." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 


"2,  Ono  given  to  quarreling  or  blows;  a  quarrel-    -  *•  Hence,  a  series  of  things  connected  or  follow- 
,«  m...    ..,     •  ing  in  succession  ;  any  concatenation  of  things;  as, 

a  string  of  arguments. 
5.  A  strip  of  leather  or  the  like  by  which  the  cov- 


"Wherever  we  come  to  an  anchor,  we   always  send  out     „£„?  a  book  are  he  d  together 
our  strikers,  and  put  our  hooks  and  lines  overboard,  to  try        «  Spi?  ,?  f     el     together. 

lor  nsh."-fl<,mpi«r.  Voyage,  (an.  1684).  7       b:  The  chord  of  a  musical  insti 


string-piece,  s. 
Carpentry : 

(1)  A  horizontal  connecting-strip  or  plank  of  a 
frame. 

(2)  The  timber  beneath  a  staircase  which  forma 


a  violin,  a  pianoforte.    [II.  4.  J 

"Among  the  strings  his  fingers  range." 

Scott:  Kokeby,  v.  19. 


the  soffit  or  ceiling, 
trament,  as  of  a  harp,        (3)  A  timber  in  a  floor  framing. 


mpit 

*4.  A  wenchor. 

5.  A  workman  who  is  on  strike. 

"When  the  train  arrived  with  the  men  to  supply  the 

place  of  the  striken  it  was  found  that  a  large  crowd  had        '•  Wence,  in  the  plural,  the  stringed  instruments    secured 
assembled  outside  the  station." — London  Daily  Chronicle      °*  an  orchestra,  as  distinguished  from  the  brass  and 


string-plate,  s. 

Music:  An  iron  bar  in  a  pianoforte  frame  into 
which  are  inserted  the  studs  to  which  the  strings  are 


II.  Technically: 
1.  Forging: 


wind  instruments. 
"With  the  orchestra  little  fault  could  be  found  beyond 


(i)  A  spec'ies  of  steam-hammer,  striking  in  a  man-    the  "e»kness  <"  thestrings."-LondonDa 


ner  similar  to  the  trip-hammer,  but  operated 
directly  from  tho  engine,  the  cam-wheel  being  dis- 
pensed with.  Jt  may  bo  adjusted  either  vertically 
or  horizontally,  or  at  any  angle. 

(2)  A  hardened  mold,  or  former,  upon  which  a 
softened  steel  block  is  struck,  to  receive  a  concave 
impression  from  the  striker.  Swages  are  made  in 
this  way,  the  two  portions  receiving  their  grooves 
from  a  striker  between  them.  [SwAGE.s.] 

2.  Games:  The  player  whose  turn  it  is  to  strike 
the  ball  in  cricket,  lawn  tennis,  baseball,  golf,  bil- 
liards, &c.  In  lawn-tennis  tho  player  who  first 
delivers  the  ball  is  called  the  server  or  striker-in, 
the  other  the  striker-out. 

striker-ln,  s.    [STRIKER,  a.,  II.  2.] 

atriker-out.s.    [STRIKER,  «.,  II.  2.] 

Strik  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [STRIKE,  r.] 

A,  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

V.  As  adj.:  Affecting  with  strong  emotions ;  sur- 
prising, forcible,  expressive,  very  noticeable. 

"The  flowers  of  the  normal  form  are  golden  yellow, 
while  those  of  the  variety  are  pale  sulphur,  and  not  near 
eo  striking."— Field,  Feb.  17,  fi(87. 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  strikes. 

2.  The  propagation  of  plants  by  cuttings  or  si 
II.  Technically: 


S.  Tho  lino  or  cord  of  a  bow. 
"  When  twanged  an  arrow  from  Love's  mystic  string." 
Voleridge:  In  the  manner  of  Spenser. 

*9.  A  riband. 

"  Round  Ormond's  knee  thou  tie'st  the  mystic  string, 
That  makes  the  knight  companion  to  the  king." 

Prior:  L'arnien  Seculare,  xix. 

10.  A  fiber,  as  of  a  plant. 

*11.  A  nerve  or  tendon  of  an  animal. 
"The  string  of  his  tongue  was  loosed  and  he  spake 
plain."— Jtfarfc  vii.  35. 

12.  A  resource,  a  resort.    (Only  used  in  the  phrase, 
a  second  string=8.  second  horse  entered  for  a  race.) 

[*F2.] 

"In  three  instances  the  second  airing,  according  to  the 
market,  was  successful." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  A  string-course  (q.  v.). 

2.  Billiards: 


strTAg,  u.  t.  &  i.    [STKINO,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  furnish  with  a  string  or  strings ;  to  furnish 
with  nerves. 

"Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  with  poets'  sinews." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  iii.  2. 

*2.  To  tune  the  strings  of,  as  of  a  stringed  instru- 
ment. 

"Here  the  muse  so  oft  her  harp  has  strung, 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung." 

Addtson. 
3.  To  put  on  a  string. 

••  As  these  stars  were  but  so  many  beads 
Strung  on  one  string." 

Donne:  Progress  of  the  Soul. 

*4.  To  make  tense ;  to  impart  vigor  to ;  to  tone. 
"By  chase  our  long-liv'd  brothers  earn'd  their  food; 
Toil  strung  the  nerves  and  purified  the  blood." 

Dryden:  Epistle  to  John  Dryden,  88. 

H.  To  deprive  of  strings  or  fibers ;  as,  to  string 
beans. 

6.  To  tie  up  or  hang  by  a  string. 

"Give  the  dogs  their  portion  of  liver  and  lights,  and 
firing  up  the  carcases."— Field,  Sept.  25,  1886. 

f7.  To  bind  with  string. 

"  Makers  only  string  the  bat  for  the  purpose  of  conceal- 


(1)  The  number  of  points  made  in  a  game.  .  - 

(2)  The  act  of  stringing  for  lead.    [STRING,  v,.  B.]    1°<?,de(ec,ts.?nd,8,ell'nK  S«e  ia.S,lcle  at  *  higher  Pri«>-"- 
3.  Mining :  A  small  vein  of  ore,  diverging  from    st-JaMes  '  Oaattt,  Feb- 16.  "87- 


the  main  vein  and  passing  off  into  the  rock.    Still 
smallerveins  are  called  threads.    A  string  is  often 


B.  Intransitive: 

Billiards:  To  determine  who  shall  lead  off,  each 


effecti 

striking-knife, «.   A  tri 

smoothing  hides. 


ufooi   L-,,;f.f.n  l'arPs,   violins,    violas,   violoncellos,    and   double- 

steel  knife  for  passes.    Violin  strings  are  made  of  catgut,  each 

..  Iv,  string  being  of  a  different  thickness,  according  to 

ne'  *•  the  tone  and  tension  required,  the  fourth  string 

1.  Leather:  A  knife  for  scraping  hides.  beingcovered  with  a  fine  wire,  either  of  silver  or       ..  ^.«.    ,.••••:/..    in 

2.  Metal:  A  machine  for  stamping  metals.  white  metal;   hence  it  is  called  the  silver  string,    stringent;  strictness. 

The  covered  strings  on  the  guitar  are  upon  a  basis       2.  Comm.:  Hardness,  dearness,  scarcity. 


Answering  the  stringed  noise, 

As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  took." 

Milton :  The  Xativtty. 

strin'-gen-jj',  s.    [Eng.  stringen(t) ;  -cj/.J 
1.  Ord.   Lang.:   The   quality  or   state  of   being 


striking-plate,  8. 


Cam  •  The  device  bvwhirh  the woort«nr»nf^m  silkinsteadofcatgut,and  thodoub  e-bassstr  ngs       "Within  the  last  few  days   Eastern  rates   are  mnoh 

oarp. .   i  ne  ae  ice  Dy  w  MOD  tlie  wooden  centering    are  of  thick  gut  uncovered ;  the  two  lowest  strings    stronger,  owing  to  a  stringency  in  the  value  of  money  is 
of  an  arch  is  lowered  when  the  arch  is  completed.       on  the  violoncello  are  silver  strings.  laii^." -London  Dally  Telegraph. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     we're,     wolf,     w6rk, 


what,     fall,     father;     we,    wgt,     here,     camel,    hgr,    thSre;     pine,     pit, 
whd,     sftn;     mate,     cub,     cttre,    unite,     car,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 


marine;   g6,    p»t. 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  mr. 


stringendo 

strln-gen  -do,  adv.    [Hal.] 

Music :  \  direction  to  accelerate  the  time. 

string  -ent,  a.  [Lat.  stringent,  pr.  par.  of  stringo 
=  to  draw  tight.]  [STRICT.] 

*1.  Binding  tightly,  drawing  tight. 

2.  Milking  strict  claims  or  requirements;  strict, 
binding,  rigid,  severe. 

'•  \\  Imt  is  more  uneiceptionally  stringent  and  forcing." 
— .I/M;  . .  Antiilote  against  Atheism,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

String  -ent-ljf,  adr.  [Eng.  stringent;  -ly.~\  In 
a  stringent  manner;  strictly,  rigidly. 

"Proving  more  sMnueutlu  that  .  .  .  las."— Mart:  Im- 
mort.  nf  tlie  Houl,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

string -ent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stringent ;  -ness.'}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  stringent ;  stringency. 

String    er,  s.     [Eng.«fri«<7,  v.;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  strings,  as— 

1.  One  who  makes  or  furnishes  strings  for  a  bow. 
"The  offices  of  the  bowmaker,  the  fletcher,   and  the 

stringer,  were  all  kept  separate." — Knight:  Pictorial  Hist. 
E*g.,  ii.  871. 

2.  One  who  files  or  arranges  on  a  string;  as,  a 
stringer  of  beads  or  pearls. 

*3.  A  fornicator,  a  wencher. 

"Hath  been  an  old  stringer  in  his  days." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  i. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp.:  A  horizontal  timber  connecting  posts 
in  a  frame ;  as— 

(1)  A  tie-timber  of  a  truss-bridge. 

(2)  A  horizontal  tie  in  a  floor  framing. 

2.  Rail.  Eng. :  A  longitudinal  balk  or  timber  on 
which  a  railway  rail  is  fastened,  and  which  rests 
on  transverse  sleepers. 

3.  Shipwright. :  An  inside  strake  of  plank  or  of 
plates,  secured  to  the  ribs  and  supporting  the  ends 
of  the  beams;  a  shelf-piece. 

string-halt,  s.    [Eng.  string,  and  halt.'} 

Farr.:  (See  extract.) 

"Stringhalt  is  a  sudden  twitching  and  snatching  up  of 
the  hinder  legof  a  horse  much  higher  than  the  other,  or 
an  involuntary  or  convulsive  motion  of  the  muscles  that 
extend  or  bend  the  hough." — Farrier's  Dictionary. 

strlng'-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  string;/;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  stringy  ;  fibrousness. 

string -less,  a.  [Eng.  string ;  -less.]  Havingno 
strings. 

"His  tongue  is  now  a  stringiest  instrument." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  11.,  ii.  1. 

strln-gft  seph'-a-lus,  strIg-6-ceph  -a-lus,  s. 
fGr.  strijc  (genit.  strigos)  [STRix],  and  kephale=tho 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Terebratulidae.  Shell 
punctate,  suborbicular,  with  a  prominent  beak. 
.Stringocephalus  burtoni  is  found  in  the  Middle 
Devonian.  There  is  a  Stringocephalus  schist  and  a 
Stringocephaluslimestone  in  the  Devonian  of  Ger- 
many. The  latter  occurs  also  in  the  same  forma- 
tion in  Devonshire. 

strln-g6p  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stringop(s) ; 
Lat.  Com.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith.:  A  family  of  Reichenow  s  Psittaci,  of  the 
same  extent  as  Stringopinae  (q.  v.). 

strln  gft-pi-nse,  strlg-6-pi'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  itringop(s),  strigop(s) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun. 
-incE.] 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Psittacidse  (q.  v.),  with 
a  single  genus,  Striugops  (q.  v.). 

String  -6ps,  strlg  ops,  s.  [Gr.  strix  (genit. 
strigos)  =  an  owl,  and  ops— the  face.] 

Ornith.:  The  sole  genus  of  the  family  Strin- 
gopideeor  the  sub-family  Stringopinee  (q.  v.),  witli 
one  species,  Strigops  habroptilus,  the  Kakapo  or 
Kakapoa  (q.  v.).  Buller  (Birds  of  New  Zealand, 
p.  28),  considers  S.  greyi,  provisionally  recognized 
by  Gray  (Ibis,  1862,  p.  230),  to  bo  only  a  variety. 

strlng'-wopd,  s.    [Eng.  string,  s.,  and  wood.] 

Dot. :  Acalypha  rubra. 

string -y\  a.    [Eng.  string ;  -y.\ 

1.  Consisting  of  strings  or  small  threads ;  fibrous, 
filamentous. 

The  tough  and  stringy  coat  of  the  areca  nut."— Coofc: 
First  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Ropy,  viscid  ;  that  may  be  drawn  into  a  thread. 
*3.  Sinewy,  wiry ;  as,  a  stringy  man. 
stringy-bark  tree,  s. 

Bot. :  A  popular  Australian  name  for  many  of  the 
Eucalypti,  from  the  fibrous  character  of  their 
bark;  specif..  Eucalyptus  (/igantea,  a  huge  tree,  4UO 
feet  high,  and  about  100  feet  in  girth  a  yard  from 
the  ground. 

Strln  -kle,  v.  t.  or  »'.  [A  variant  of  sprinkle 
<q.  v.).]  To  sprinkle.  (Scotch.) 

strln  -kiln g,  «.    [STEINKLE.] 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  sprinkles. 

2.  That  which  is  sprinkled ;  a  sprinkling. 
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Btrln  -Si  a,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ichthi/. :  A  genus  of  Gadidse,  limited  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  species  live  at  a  greater  depth  than 
those  of  Gadus,  but  are  not  included  in  the  deep- 
sea  fauna. 

strip,  *  strepe,  *  strype,  *  stryppe  (pa.  t. 
"strepte,  stripped,  *stripte,  pa.  participle  *strept, 
"i-struped,  stripped)  ,v.t.&  i.  [A.  S.  strijpan ;  cogn. 
with  L)ut.  stroopen=to  plunder,  to  strip ;  strepen— 
to  stripe ;  strippen=to  whip,  to  strip  on  leaves ;  O. 
H.  Ger.  stroufen ;  Ger.  streifen=to  graze.]  [STRIFE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  pluck,  pull,  or  tear  off,  as  a  covering.    (Fre- 
quently with  off.) 

"She  stripped  it  from  her  arm." 

Shakesp,:  Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 

2.  To  deprive  of   a  covering;    to  skin,  to  peel. 
(Generally  with  of  before  the  thing  taken  away ;  ns, 
to  strip  a  tree  of  its  bark ;    to  strip  a  man  of  his 
clothes.) 

"And  stripped  his  limbs  to  such  array, 
As  best  might  suit  the  watery  way." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  36. 

3.  To  despoil,  to  plunder,  to  pillage ;  to  deprive  of 
arms,  accoutrements,  &c. 

"A  corpse  which  marauders  have  just  stript  and 
mangled.  — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

4.  To  bereave,  to  deprive,  to  divest,  to  despoil,  to 
make  destitute.    (With  of  before  the  thing  taken 
away ;  as,  to  strip  a  man  of  his  possessions.) 

5.  To  take  away. 

"All  the  temporal  lands  would  they  strip  from  us." 
Sliakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  1. 

*6.  To  uncover,  to  unsheathe. 

"Strip  your  sword  stark  naked." 

Sliakesp. :  Twelfth  Night.  Hi.  4. 

7.  To  unrig  ;  as,  to  strip  a  ship. 
*8.  To  separate ;  to  put  away. 

"His  unkindness 
That  stript  her  from  his  benediction." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  iv.  3. 

*9.  To  pass  rapidly ;  to  run  or  sail  past;  to  out- 
run, to  outstrip. 

"  Before  he  reached  it  he  was  out  of  breath, 
And  then  the  other  stripped  him." 

Beaum.  &  Flet. 

10.  To  press  the  last  milk  out  of,  at  a  milking ;  to 
milk  dry ;  as,  to  strip  a  cow. 

11.  Technically : 

1.  Agric.:  To  pare  off  the  surface  in  strips,  and 
turn  over  the  strips  upon  the  adjoining  surface. 

2.  Mach. :  To  tear  off  the  thread  of.    (Said  of  a 
screw  or  bolt ;  as,  The  screw  was  stripped.) 

3.  Tobacco-manuf.:  To  tear  into  strips  by  remov- 
ing the  stem  ;  as,  to  strip  tobacco  leaf. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1 .  Ord.  Lang. :  To  take  off  the  covering  or  clothes ; 
to  uncover,  to  undress,  partially  or  entirely. 

"After  passing  Sandford  lock  the  crew  stripped." — 
Field,  March  5,  1887. 

2.  Mach.:  To  lose  the  thread,  or  have  the  thread 
stripped  off.     (Said  of  a  screw  or  bolt.J 

If  To  strip  one's  self: 

1.  To  deprive  one's  self.    (Followed  by  of;  as,  to 
strip  one's  self  of  all  one's  possessions. ) 

2.  Specif.:  To  undress;  to  take  off  one's  clothes. 
"The  moment  they  saw  the  king  enter,  they  stripped 

themselves  in  great  haste,  being  covered  before." — Cook: 
Second  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

strip-leaf,  s.  Tobacco  from  which  the  stalks 
have  boon  removed  before  packing.  (Simmonds.) 

strip  (1),  s.    [STBIP,  v.,  STRIFE,  ».] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  narrow  piece,  comparatively  long. 

2.  A  stripling. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  A  narrow  piece  of  board  nailed  over  a 
crack  or  joint  between  planks. 

"  When  a  plumed  fanne  may  shade  thy  chalked  face, 
And  lawny  strips  thy  naked  bosom  grace.' ' 

liiihop  Hall:  Satires,  iv.  4. 

2.  Mining:  An  inclined  trough  in  which  ores  are 
separated  by  being  disturbed  while  covered  by  a 
stream  of  water  descending  the  strip. 

strip  (2), s.  [Norm.  Fr.  estrippe  =  waste.]  Waste; 
destruction  of  fences,  buildings,  timber,  &c. 

stripe  *strype,  s.  [O.  Dut.  st rij pe ;  Dut.  streep 
=  a  stripe,  a  streak ;  Low  Ger.  stripe=a  stripe ;  stri- 
pe»=to  stripe;  Ger.  streif=a  stripe,  a  streak,  a 
strip;  Dan.  strive.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  line  or  long  narrow  division  or  strip  of  any- 
thing, of  a  different  color  from  the  ground. 

"There  is  a  very  beautiful  sort  of  wild  ass  in  this  coun- 
try, whose  body  is  curiously  striped  with  equal  lists  of 


stripper 

white  and  black;  the  stripes  coming  from  the  ridge  of  his 
back,  and  ending  underthe  belly,  which  is  white."— Dam- 
pier:  Voyages  (an.  1691). 

2.  A  linear  variation  of  color. 

3.  A  wale  or  discoloration  caused  by  a  lash  or 
blow. 

4.  A  stroke  made  with  a  lash,  whip,  scourge,  rod, 
or  the  like. 

"  With  his  stripes  we  are  healed."— Isaiah  liii.  6. 

5.  Color  ns  the  badge  of  a  party  or  faction ;  hence, 
distinguishing,  characteristic,  character,  feature; 
as,  persons  of  the  same  political  stripe. 

*6.  A  blow,  a  stroke. 

"  But,  when  he  could  not  quite  it,  with  one  stripe 
Her  lions  clawes  he  from  her  feete  away  did  wipe." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  n.  27. 
*7.  A  wound. 

"The  shaftes  of  Inde  were  very  longe,  a  yard  and  a 
halfe,  as  Arrianus  doth  save,  or,  at  the  least,  a  yarde,  as 
Q.  Curtius  dothe  saye,  and  therefore  they  gave  the  greater 
strype."— Ascham:  Toxophilus,bk.  ii. 

*8.  Pattern,  manner. 

"  I  shall  go  on;  and  first  in  differing  strijie 
The  flood-god's  speech  thus  tune  on  oaten  pipe." 

Browne:  Britannia's  Pastorals. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Entom.:  [STREAK,  II.  1.  (1).] 

2.  Mil.  (pi.) :  Narrow  strips  of  cloth,  or  gold  or 
silver  lace,  worn  by  non-commissioned  officers,  to 
denote  their  rank,  and  as  a  mark  of  good  conduct. 
Rank  is  denoted  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  police 
force. 

3.  Weaving:   A  pattern   produced  by  arranging 
the  warp-threads  in  sets  of  alternating  colors. 

U  To  get  (or  lose)  one's  stripes: 

Mil.:  To  be  prompted  to  (or  reduced  from)  the 
rank  of  a  non-commissioned  officer. 

stripe-tail,  s. 

Ornith.:  Any  individual  of  the  Humming-bird 
genus,  Eupherusa.  There  are  three  species,  from 
Central  America. 

stripe,  v .  t.    [STRIPE,  s.] 

1.  To  form  stripes  upon;  tpvariegate  with  stripes; 
to  form  or  variegate  with  lines  of  different  colors. 

•2.  To  strike,  to  lash  ;  to  beat  with  stripes. 

striped,  o.  [STRIPE,  «.]  Marked  with  or  having 
longitudinal  stripes  of  a  color  differing  from  that  of 
the  general  hue. 

striped-bellied  tunny,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  the  Bonito  (q.  v.), 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  four  brownish  longitudinal 
stripes  on  the  under  surface. 

striped  hawk-moth,  s. 

Entom.:  Deilephilalivornica;  veins  of  the  fore- 
wings  whitish. 

striped-hysena,  s.    [HYJSNA,  1.] 

striped-lychnis, «. 

Entom. :  A  night-moth,  Cucullia  lychnitis. 

striped-mouse, «. 

Zool. :  Mus  barbarus,  an  elegant  little  mouse  from 
the  north  of  Africa.  It  is  of  a  bright  yellowish 
brown,  with  longitudinal  dark-brown  streaks. 

striped  sack -winged  bat,  s. 

Zool. :  Saccopieryxbilineata,  a  small  species  from 
Surinam.  [SACCOPTEHYX.] 

strlped-spermophlle,  s. 

Zoology :  Spermophilus  Iridecemlineatus,  a  small 
American  rodent,  from  six  to  eight  inches  long; 
color,  chestnut-brown,  with  seven  yellowish-white 
lines  running  along  the  back,  and  between  these 
six  rows  of  small  white  spots.  It  ranges  from 
Canada  as  far  south  as  Texas. 

striped-surmullet,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Mullus  surmuletus.    [MuLLUS.] 

striped  twin-spot  carpet, «. 

Entom.:  A  European  geometer  moth,  Larentia 
salicata. 

striped-wainscot,  s. 

Entomology:  A  European  night-moth,  Leucania 
pudorina. 

striped-wrasse,  s.    [RED-WRASSE.] 

strip  -ling,  *stryp-ling,  s.  &  a.  [A  dimin.  from 
strip  (l),s.] 

A.  As  sitbst. :  A  youth  in  the  state  of  adolescence, 
or  just  passing  from  boyhood  into  manhood ;  a  lad. 

"Angel !  forgive  this  stripling's  fond  despair." 

Byron:  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  3. 

B.  As  adj.:  Youthful;  like  a  stripling  or  youth. 
(Pope :  Homer's  Odyssey,  i.  194.) 

strip  -per,  s.    [Eng.  strip,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  strips. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  File-making:  A  file-stripper  (q.  v.). 

2.  Carding :    A   device  for  lifting    the  top   flats 
from  the  carding-cylinder. 

3.  Tobacco-manuf. :  One  who  strips  tobacco. 


boll     b<5y"     pout     Jowl-     cat     cell,     chorus,     ?hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect.     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -?ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,    -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -tie,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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strippet 
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stroll 


i'\dik.^tfr°m  St"p  (1)l  ^    A    ™d?lX  distributed.    Bill  decurved  from  the  base;       «(4)  A  throb,  a  pul>ati,m.  , 
i ,  a  rivulet.  nostrils  large ;  facial  disk  largo  and  complete ;  ears  "Twentv  s(,-,,i, . 

nneth  a  little  brook  or  strippet."—    large  and  furnished  in  front  with  a  large,  crescentic 


•strip  -pet,  «.    [A 
Tory  narrow  stream 

"From  whence  ru _ 

Solinshed:  Descrip.  Scotland,  ch.  x. 

strip  -ping,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [STRIP,  v.~\ 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  eft  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubstantii 


oporculum,  broad    below,  tapering    above ;    wings 
short  and  rounded  ;  tail  long,  concave  beneatli ;  legs 


a  beat. 

f  the  blood." 

Tetiniix"ii :  Elaine,  716. 

(5)  A  caress,  a  stroking ;  a  gentle  rubbing  with  the- 


C.  As  substantive :  characterized    by  two  or  four  more  or  less  deep 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  depriving  of    ?lefts'    This   section  may    be  further   sub-divided 
10  covering  or  coat.  into  owls  which  do,  and  owls  which  do  not  possess 


the  covering  or  coat. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Carding:  The  operation  of  cleaning  or  remov- 
ing the  short  fibers  from  between  the  teeth  of  the 
various  cylinders  and  top  flats. 

2.  File-making:  The  process  of  cross-filing  and 


then  draw-filing  file  blanks  to  prepare  them  for    "•*•**»'  Camilla,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  u. 
grinding  or  cutting. 

3.  Tobacco:  Removing  the  wings  of  the  tobacco 
leaf  from  the  stems. 


Stripping-knlfe,  subst.  A  tool  for  removing  the 
blades  of  sorghum  from  the  stalks,  previous  to 
grinding. 

strltch  -el, ». 


an  operculum. 
stroam,  v.  i.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  allied  to 

1.  To  wander  about  idly  ;  to  roam,  to  stroll. 
He    .    .    .    streamed  up  and  down  the  room."— .Vad. 


2.  To  walk  with  long  strides.    (Prov.) 

stroan,  v. 
make  water. 


«'.    [Etym.   doubtful.]    To  spout;  to 
(Scotch.) 

"  But  he  wad  stan't  as  glad  to  »ee  him, 
Andsfroan'f  on  stanes  an'  hillocks  wi'  him." 

Burns:  The  Twa  Dogs. 

Stro  bl  -la,  s.    [Gr.   s«ro6i(os=anything  twisted 

Strive,   *stryve  (pa.  t.    *strtved,  *strof,  strove,  up,  a  fir-apple,  a  pine-cone;  strepho= to  twist,  to 

pa.  par.  striven) ,  v.  i.    [O.  Fr.  estriver,  from  estrif=  turn.] 

strife  (q.  v.) ;  Dut.  streven;  Low  Qer.  stretcen ;  Ger.  Zoology: 

streben;  Dan.  strobe;  Svr.stafva.]  1.  A  mature  tapeworm,  with  its  generative  seg- 

1.  To  make  efforts ;  to  use  exertions ;  to  endeavor  ments.    [PBOGLOTTIS.] 
with  earnestness;  to  work  hard;  to  labor  earnestly; 
to  try  hard ;  to  do  one's  best. 

"Strive,  man,  and  speak."  developed  a  mass  of  reproductive  zooids  arranged 

shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  6.  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  pine-cone. 

tJvT°fC°?te?w  :ii°  Bt^^l°  in  opposition ;  to  fight,       strob  1-la-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  strobil(a) ; 
to  contest.    (Followed  by  against  or  with i  before    -aceous.]    The  same  asSTROB/LiFORM  (q.  v  ) 
the  person  or  thing  opposed,  and  for  before  the 

strob-1-lan  -the?,  s.    [Greek  strobilos= anything 


twisted,  and  anthos=&  flower.] 

uellie 


Botany : 

1.  An  ament  converted  into  a  pericarp.  (Linn&us) 

.[CONE,  II.  8.] 

nilar  fruit. 


object  sought.) 

"The  state  that  strives  for  liberty,  though  foil'd,    .    .  

Deserves  at  least  applause  for  her  attempt."  Bot. :  A  large   genus  of   Ruellieae.    Strobilanthes 

Coioper:  Task,  v.  367.       ftaccidifoliits,  growing  in  Assam  and  Burmah,  yields 
3.  To  quarrel  or  contend  with  each  other;  to  be    a  valuable  blue  dye. 

at  variance,  or  come  to  be  so ;  to  be  in  contention,       8tr8  -bile,  stro-bl  -lus,  s.    [STROBILA.] 
dispute,  or  altercation. 

"The  fatal  colors  of  our  striving  houses." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  ii.  5. 
•4.  To  oppose  by  contrariety  of  qualities. 
"Now  private  pity  strove  with  public  hate, 
Reason  with  rage  and  eloquence  with  fate." 

Denham. 

5.  To  vie ;  to  be  comparable ;  to  emulate ;  to  con- 
tend in  excellence.     (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,036.) 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  strive  and  to  con- 
tend, see  CONTEND,  T[  (2). 
•strive,  'stryve,  s.    [STRIVE,  «.] 

1.  A  striving,  an  effort,  an  exertion. 

2.  Strife,  contention. 

"  And  whanne  ye  schulen    here    bateilis  and   stryties 
withinne  [seditiones];  nyle  ye  be  aferd." — Wycliffe:  Luke 


2.  Any  sim 

3.  An  imbricated  scaly  inflorescence. 

4.  Hard    scales    arising   from    spira 
imbricated  flowers. 

stro  bil-I- 


pirally-arranged 


"Dased  am  I,  much  like  vnto  thegise, 
Of  one  striken  with  dint  of  lightening, 
Blind  with  the  stroke,  and  crying  here  and  there." 
Wyat:  Loner  describing  his  tx-iitfj  ttriktn. 

(2)  A   sudden    attack    of   disease   or    affliction; 
•atamity,  distress,  mishap.    [*7.] 

"Some  distressful  stroke  that  my  youth  suffered." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  i.  3. 
*(3)  A  sudden  burst  or  flash. 

"A  stroke  of  cruel  sunshine  on  the  cliff." 

Tennyson:  Princess,  iv.  513. 

(4)  A  touch;  an  effort;  an  attempt.    (Usually  in 
a  good  sense;  as,  a  bold  stroke,  a  master  stfokc.  i 

(5)  A  series  of  operations ;  as,  to  do  a  good  stroke 
of  business. 

*(6)  Power,  efficacy,  influence. 

"He  has  a  great  stroke  with  the  reader,  when  he  con- 
demns any  of  my  poems,  to  make  the  world  have  a  better 
opinion  of  them." — Dryden.  (Todd.) 

*(7)  Appetite. 

"  You  have  a  good  stroak  with  you."—  Suift:  Polite  Con- 
versation, ii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Games:  The  act  of  striking  the  ball  with  the 
cue,  racket,  club,  &c.    (Used  in  billiards,  rackets, 
tennis,  golf,  &c.) 

2.  Rowing: 

(1)  The  sweep  of  an  oar. 

"Finishing  the  stroke  with  a  jerk."—  Field,  Sept.  4, 
1886. 

(2)  The  stroke-oar  or  strokosman  of  a  boat. 
"Stroke  still  requires  more  life,  his  feather  also  is  not 

always  as  clear  as  it  might  be."— Field,  March  5,  1887. 

3.  Steam-eng. :  The  length  of  rectilinear  motion  of 
a  piston,  pump-rod,  plunger,  <fec.    The  stroke  of  a 
valve  is  called  its  travel  or  throw. 

IT  Stroke  of  paralysis  or  apoplexy : 
Pathol.:  A  sudden  attack  of  paralysis  or  apo- 
plexy. 

stroke-oar, «. 


Shan?dbnl^f?trrmh-ia'  CEn8'  itrobile'  and  -f°rm-]  Kowina :  The  aftermost  oar  in  a  boat,  or  the  rower 

who  pulls  it ;  the  strokesman. 

strq-bl  -line,  a.  [Eng.  strobil(e) ;  adj.  suff.  -me.]  stroke,  *stroak,  "stroake,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  strdcian, 

Fertajnmg  to  a  strobile ;  cone-shaped.  from  strdc,  pa.  tense  of  sMcan=to  strike ;  Gorman 

strob  -I-ll-tei},  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  strobil(us)  •  -ites  ]  *treicheln=to  stroke,  from  streichen=ta  rub;  Dut. 

Palaebot. :  A  provisional  genus  of  fossil  fruits.  *trooken ;  Dan.stryge ;  Sw.  st, 

stro-bi  -liis,  s.    [STROBILE.] 


s.     [Eng.  striv(e),  v. ; 


One  who 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  rub  gently  with  the  hand  to  express  kind- 
ness or  affection ;  to  rub  gently  in  one  direction ;  to 
soothe. 


An    imperfect    strtver   may   overcome    sin    in  some 
."-Giani>«i.-  Discourses,  ser.  1. 


instances. 

strlv- 


,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [STRIVE,  «.] 


•strlv  -Ing-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  striving;  -ly.J  In  a 
striving  manner ;  with  great  exertions  or  efforts. 

strll,  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  strix=stringx=&n  owl, 
lit.,  the  screecher,  from  strizo,  trizo=to  screech,  to 
scream.] 

Ornithology  : 


"  They  stroke  her  neck  ;  the  gentle  heifer  stands, 
And  her  neck  offers  to  their  stroking  hands." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  i. 

2.  To    smooth;  to    rub  down;  as,   stroking   th» 
beard. 

3.  To  act  as  a  strokesman  to  or  in. 

"Bicknell,  who  has  hitherto  stroked  the  boat." — Field, 
Feb.  27,  1886. 


Tawny  6wl  (the  Syrnium  alucootsome  authors), 
the  type  of  his  genus  Strix  [3],  and  the  S.  otus 
(Linn.),  the  type  of  a  new  genus,  Asio.  (Ibis,  1876, 

t2.  A  genus  founded  by  Savigny,  with  S.ftammea 
(Linn.),  the    Screech  Owl,  as  its  type.     Fleming 


stro '-cal,   stro  -kal,  stro  -kle,  subst. 
doubtful.] 

Glass :  A  shovel  for  frit,  sand,  &c.    It  has  turned- 
up  edges  to  increase  its  holding  capacity, 
•strpde,  s.    [STRODE.] 
strode,  pret.  of  v.    [STRIDE,  v.] 
stroem  -He, s.    [After Herr  Stroem,  of  Sweden; 
snff.  -ite(Min.);  Ger.  strOmit.'] 
Min. :  The  same  as  RHODOCHROSITE  (q.  v.). 
•strof,  pret.  ofv.    [STRIVE,  v.] 

'    "      an  A  vi  t  A     ,       rAft»    r        i.  at  n-  Masonry:  To  work  the  face  of  a  stone  so  a» 

-an-0-Tlte,    s.^    [After  Count  Stroganov;    to  produce  a  sort  of  fluted  surface. 

IT  To  stroke  the  wrong  way  of  the  hair:  To  ruffle, 
to  annoy. 

strok  -er,  *stroak  -Si,  s.    [Eng.  stroke,  v. ;  -er.) 
1.  One  who  strokes ;  specif.,  one  who  pretended 
to  cure  by  stroking  the  part  affected. 

"  They  will  remind  us  of  the  cures  worked  by  Greatrix. 
the  stroaker,  in  the  memory  of  our  fathers:  and  of  those 
performed  at  the  tomb  of  Abbe  Paris,  in  our  own."— 
Warburton:  Works,  vol.  x.,  ser.  27. 

•2.  A  flatterer. 

strokes  -man,  s.    [Eng.  stroke,  s.,  and  man.] 


•strole,  v.  t.    [STROY.] 

•strol-er,  s.    [STROTER.] 

stro -kal,  s.    [STROCAL.] 

•stroke,  *stropk,  pret.  ofv.    [STRIKE,  «.] 


Rowing:  The  man  who  pulls  the  aftermost  oar 
" 


(2)  The  moment  of  striking  (applied  to  a  clock) ; 


3.  According  to  Brisspn,  and  the  modern  taxon- 
omists,  a  genus  of  Strigidee,  with  several  species, 


"But  imitative  strokes  can  do  no  more 
Than  please  the  eye."  Cowper:  Task,  i.  426. 


'"Tis  she  who  nightly  sf  rolls  with  sauntering  pace." 
Gay:  Trivia,  iii.  267. 


fate,     fat, 
or,     wore, 


fare     amidst, 
wolf,     w5rk, 


what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here, 
who,    s6n;     mute,    cub.     cure,    nnite. 


camel,     her.     there;     pine,    pit, 
cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian, 


sire,    sir, 
e,     OB  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,    pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


stroll 

Stroll,  subsf.  [STROLL,  r.]  A  wandering  on  foot ; 
a  leisurely,  idle  ramble. 

"Making  trespass  of  this  nature  a  specific  offenne,  to 
be  more  severely  dealt  with  than  an  ordinary  stroll  upon 
alien  territory."—  Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

stroll -er,  *stroul-er,  s.  [Eng.sfro//;  -er.]  One 
\\ILO  strolls  about ;  a  wanderer,  a  vagrant,  a  vaga- 
bond ;  .specif.,  an  itinerant  or  strolling  player. 

"Your  fathers  (men  of  sense  and  honest  bowlers) 
Disdain'd  the  mummery  of  foreign  strollers." 

Fen  ton:  Prol.  to  Spartan  Dame. 

stroll -ing,  a.  [STROLL,  v.]  Wandering  about, 
itinerant :  not  staying  for  anytime  in  one  place, 
(Especially  used  with  actor  or  player.) 

"'He  is  a  strolling  actor,' said  the  lieutenant,  con- 
temptuously." — Dickens.-  Pickwick,  ch.  iii. 

stro  -ma  (pl.atro  -ma.-ta.),s.  [Gr.afroma  (genit. 
stn'utiatos)  =a  bed.] 

1.  Anat.:  A  layer,  bed,  or  stratum. 

2,  Bot.;  A  thallus  (q.  v.),  specially  the  substance 
in  which  certain  perithecia  or  fructifying  cells  are 
immersed. 

8ti*6-ma-te'-l-dS8,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stromate(us)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.:  A  family  of  Acanthopterygii  Cottoscom- 
briformes,   with  two  genera,  Stromateus  and  Cen- 
i    trolophus.     Body  oblong  and  compressed,  covered 
;    with  very  small  scales; eyes  lateral;  dentition  fee- 
bio;    oesophagus    armed    with    numerous   horny, 
barbed  processes ;  dorsal  single,  long,  without  dis- 
,    tinct  spinous  division. 

stro-ma  -te-us,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  fromGr.  sfroma= 
}  3  bed.] 

Ichthy. :  The  type-genus  of  Stromateidae,  with  ten 
i  species,  from  tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas.  There 
;  are  no  ventral  fins  in  the  adult. 

*str6-mat  -1C,  a.  [Gr.  strdmateus  =  &  coverlet 
|  <pl.  patchwork),  from  stroma=a  bed.]  Miscella- 
i  iieous ;  composed  of  different  kinds. 

Stro  ma-t5l  -&-&y*,  s.  [Gr.  stroma  (genit.  stro- 
tnatos)  =  a  bedj  suff.  -ologi/.] 

GeoL:  Stratigraphy  (q.  T.). 
i     stromb, «.    [STROMBTJS.] 

Zo6L:    Any  individual  of  the  family  Strombidae 

i  ^Q-  v-)i   though  some  authors  confine  the  name  to 

1  the  genus  Strombus  (q.  v.).    The  Strombs  are  very 

|  active,   and  feed  on  carrion.    Strombus  gigas.  the 

Fountain-shell   of  the  West  Indies,  is  one  of  the 

largest  living   shells,   sometimes  weighing  four  or 

'  five  pounds.     They  are  imported  in  largo  numbers 

j  from  the  Bahamas  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain 

!  and  to  bo  cut  into  cameos.     (See  illustration  under 

\  Strorabus.) 

Strom  -bl-dae,  9.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stromb(us) ;  Lat. 
;  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

'•      Zoology  &   Palceont.:    Wing-shells;  a   family  of 

1  Siphonostoma    (q.  v.).     Shell  with  expanded  lip, 

doi'ply  notched  near  canal ;  operculum  claw-shaped, 

•  serrated  on  outer  edge.     Animal  with  large  eyes  on 

thick  pedicels,  from  the  middle  of  which  tne  slender 

tentacles  arise;   foot  narrow,  ill-adapted  forcreep- 

i  ing ;  lingual  teeth  single ;  unciui  three  on  each  side. 

i  Genera,    Strombus,    Pteroceras,    Rostellaria,    and 

1  Seraphs.    They  commence  in  the  Lias. 

Strom-bid  -I-um,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  strombus 


(q.  v.),  and  Gr.  e«/oa  =  appearance.] 
|     Zool.;  A  genus  of  Peritrichous  Infusoria,  family 
'Halteriidee,  from  salt  and  fresh  water.     Aninial- 


free-swimming,  globose,  or  turbinate.    Their 
•movements  are  extremely  rapid  and  irregular. 
i    tstrom-bu  -11-form,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  strombulus, 
'from    Latin  strombus   (q.  v.),  and  forma  ~  form, 
1  shape.] 

|    1.  Hot. :  Twisted  in  a  long  spire,  so  as  to  resemble 
the  convolution  of  a  Stromb,  as  the  legume  of  Aca- 
cia strombulifera. 
2.  GeoL :  Shaped  like  a  top. 

Strom  -bus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  strombos=&  spiral 
jshell,  a  topj 

1.  Zool.:  Stromb;  the  type-genus  of  Strombideo 
(q.  v.).     Shell  sub-veutricose,  tubercular  or  spiny; 
spire    short ;    aperture   long,  with  a  short   canal 
iabove,  truncated 

ibelow;  outer  lip 

•expanded,    lobed 

labove,    and    sin- 

juated  near   the 

•notch    of    tho 

(anterior  canal. 

[Woodward    puts 

[the  species  at 

teixty-five,    from 

'the  West  Indies, 

Medlterra  nean,  Strombus  Gigas. 

[Red   Sea,   India, 

(Mauritius,  China,  New  Zealand,  Pacific,  and  West- 

prn  America.     Found  on  reefs  at  low  water,  ranging 

to  ten  fathoms. 

2.  Palceont. :    Five  species  from  the  Chalk  and 
Ithree  from  the  Miocene  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
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stri-mSy'-Sr-Ine,  str6-mey  -e"r-lte,  s.  ("Aft^r 
Stromeyer,  the  discoverer  of  Cadmium ;  suft.  -me, 
•ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  but  occurring 
mostly  massive.  Hardness,  2'5-3  ;  specific  gravity, 
6'2-6'3 ;  luster,  metallic ;  color,  dark  steel-gray, 
tarnishing  on  exposure;  streak  shining;  fracture, 
sub-conchoidal.  Composition:  Sulphur,  15*8;  sil- 
ver, 53'1;  copper.  31*1=100,  corresponding  to  the 
formula  Ags+Cub.  Occurs  with  copper  pyrites  at 
a  few  localities. 

Strom  -mte,  subst.  [After  Stromness,  Orkneys, 
where  found ;  sutf.  -ite  (J/m.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  supposed  by  Thomson,  who 
described  it,  to  be  a  carbonate  of  strontium, 
barium,  and  calcium.  Now  regarded  as  a  mixture. 

*strond -ward,  adv.  [Mid.  Eng.  rfrond=straml; 
•ward.]  Toward  the  strand;  in  the  direction  of  the 
strand. 

"So  walkyng  to  the  strondward  we  bargeynyd  by  the 
wey."  Chaucer.-  Talc  of  Beryn, 

strong,  *streng,  *stronge,  adj.  &  adv.  [A.  S. 
strong,  strang ;  cogn.  with  Dutch  streng ,'  Icel. 
strangr:  Danish  streng;  Sw.  strang;  Ger.8treng= 
strict.  From  the  same  root  as  strain,  strait,  straight, 
stretch,  strict,  stringent,  strangle,  &c.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  Having   physical   power   to    act;    having  the 
power  of  exerting  great  bodily  force ;  endowed  with 
strength  or  bodily  force  ;  vigorous,  robust. 

"  The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  weak." 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  1,145. 

2.  Having  ability  or  power  to  bear  or  endure; 
having  physical  or  mental  passive  power. 

3.  Firm,  solid,  compact;  not  easily  broken. 

"  Though  the  ship  were  no  stronger  than  a  nutshell." 
Shakes}*.:  Tentpest,  i.  1. 

4.  Acting  by  physical  force. 

"If  by  strong  hand  you  offer  to  break  in." 

Shakesp.;  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  1. 

5.  Naturally  sound  or  healthy;  hale,  hearty;  not 
readily  affected  by  disease. 

"Better  is  the  poor,  being  sound  and  strong  in  consti- 
tution, than  a  rich  man  afflicted  in  his  body."— Ecclea. 
in.  14. 

6.  Able  to  sustain  attacks ;  well  fortified. 

"  From  his  strong  hold  of  heaven." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  228. 

7.  Having  great  military  or  naval  forces;  power- 
ful, mighty. 

"  Pompey  is  strong  at  sea." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  4. 

8.  Having  great  wealth,  means,  or  resources;  as, 
a  strong  firm. 

9.  Powerful   to   the   extent  of.     (In    a    relative 
sense  when  preceded  by  numerals.) 

"  Seven  thousand  strong." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  1. 

10.  Having    force    from   rapid    motion ;    violent, 
forcible,  impetuous,  fierce. 

"How  long  shall  the  words  of  thy  mouth  be  like  a 
strong  wind?  " — Job  viii.  2. 

11.  Having  great  force,  vigor,  or  power,  as  of  the 
mind,  intellect,  or  other  faculty. 

"Divert  strong  minds  to  the  course  of  altering  things." 
Shakesp.:  Sonnet  IK. 

12.  Having  great  power    to  act;  furnished  with 
abilities  or  resources ;  having  great  resources  ;  pow- 
erful, mighty, 

"The  fiend  is  strong  within  him." 

Shakesp,:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  4. 

13.  Powerful,  forcible,  cogent;  having  power  to 
make  a  deep  or  effectual  impression  on   the  mind 
or  imagination  ;  effectual,  impressive. 

"  Strong  reasons  make  strong  notions. " 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  4. 

14.  Ardent,   eager,  zealous,  enthusiastic,  strenu- 
ous ;  as,  a  strong  partisan,  a  stronq  liberal. 

15.  Having  virtues    of   great    emcacy ;  having  a 
particular  quality  in  a  high  degree. 

"This  poison  isso  strong  and  violent." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,799. 

16.  Full  of  spirit;  intoxicating,  heady ;  as,  strong 
liquor. 

17.  Affecting  the  senses  forcibly ;  as  — 

(1)  Affecting  the  sight;  disagreeably  or  forcibly 
bright;  glaring;  as,  a  strong  light. 

(2)  ^Affecting  the  taste  forcibly ;  as,  a  strong  flavor 
of  onions. 

(3)  Affecting  the  smell  powerfully;  as,  a  strong 
odor. 

18.  Of  a  high  degree;  great,  violent,  earnest. 

"So  strong  a  liking." — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  3. 

19.  Substantial,  solid  ;  not  of  easy  digestion. 

"  Strong  meat  belongeth  to  them  that  are  of  full  age." — 
Hebrews  v.  12. 


strongly 


20.  Loud,  powerful. 

"He  cried  with  a  strong  voice." — Rev.  xviii.  2. 
*21.  Well-established,  valid,  confirmed ;  not  easily 
overthrown  or  altered. 

"An  unpodly  custom  grown  strong  was  kept  as  a  law."— i 
jr/s./.»H  xiv.  16. 

*22.  Having  great  force ;  forcibly  expressed ;  com. 
prising  much  in  few  words. 

"  Like  her  sweet  voice  ie  thy  harmonious  song, 
Aa  high,  as  sweet,  as  easy,  and  as  strong." 

Smith.     (Toad.) 

23.  Numerous,  large ;  as,  a  strong  muster. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.:  Tending  upward  in  price;  rising;  as, 
a  strong  market. 

2.  Gram.;  Applied  to  inflected  words  when  tho 
inflection  is  effected  by  internal  vowel-change,  and 
not  by  addition  of  a  syllable;  thus  swim,  swam, 
swum,  is  a  strong  verb.    [WEAK.] 

B.  As  adv. :  Strongly. 

IT  To  go  (or  come)  it  strong:  To  do  anything  with 
energy  or  force.  (Slang.) 

^1  Strong  is  largely  used  in  composition,  the  mean- 
ings of  tne  compounds  being  in  most  cases  self- 
explanatory;  as,  strong-backed,  strong-smelling* 
strong-voiced,  &c. 

*  Strong -bar  red,  adj.  Shut  with  strong  bolts. 
(Shakesp.:  King  John t  ii.) 

*Strong-based,  a.  Standing  upon  a  firm  founda- 
tion. (Shakesp.:  Tempest^v.) 

*Strong-besieged,  adj.  Besieged  by  a  strong 
force.  (Shakesp.:  Rape  ofLucrece,  1,429.) 

strong-bonded,  a.    Imposing  a  strong  obliga- 
tion. 
strong-fixed,  a.    Firmly  established. 

"  Strong-fixed  is  the  house  of  Lancaster." 

Shakesp.;  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  5. 

Strong-framed,  a.  Possessed  of  a  strong  frame 
of  body. 

"  Tut,  I  am  strong-framed,  he  cannot  prevail  with  me." 
—Shakesp.:  Richard  I  If.,  i.  4. 
strong-bold,  s.    [STRONGHOLD.] 
*strong-jointed,  a.    Having  strong  limbs. 
"  O  well-knit  Samson  1  strong-jointed  Samson!" 

Shakesp.;  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  1.  2. 

*Strong-knlt,  a.    Firmly-joined  or  compacted. 
"Large  proportion  of  his  strong-knit  limbs." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  3. 

strong-man's  weed,  s. 
Bot.:  Petiveria  alliacea. 
strong-minded,  a. 

1.  Having  a  strong  or  vigorous  mind. 

"Catharine,  clever,  strong-minded,  intrepid,  and  con- 
scious of  her  power,  refused  to  stir."— Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Not  womanly  or   feminine:  not  according  to 
female  character  or  manners.      (Applied  to  women 
claiming  equality  with  men.) 

Strqng-rpom,  s.  A  fire-proof  and  burglar-proof 
room  in  which  valuables  are  deposited  for  safety. 

strong-sand,  s. 

Founding:  Sand  containing  a  largo  quantity  of 
clay,  and  therefore  tenacious. 
Strong-set,  «.    Firmly  set  or  compacted. 
*Strong-slding,  a.    Strongly-siding  with  or  sup- 
porting. 

"Attended 
By  a  strong-siding  champion." 

Milton.-  Comus,  212. 

*strong-tempered,  a.  Very  hard;  as,  strong- 
tempered  steel. 

strong-waters,  s.  ?>/.  Distilled  or  ardent  spirits ; 
formerly  applied  to  acids. 

"Yet  in  melting  of  mettila,  when  they  have  been  cal- 
cined formerly  by  fire  or  strong-waters,  there  is  good  use 
of  additaments,  as  of  borax,  tartar,  armoniac,  and  salt- 
petre."— Bacon:  Physiol.  Rein.,  p.  415. 

*strong  -hand,  s.  [Eng.  strong,  a.,  and  hand.] 
Violence;  superior  force. 

"Another  would  thrust  him  out  by  stronghand." — 
Speniter:  Mate  of  Ireland. 

strong -hold,  s.  [Eng.  strong,  a.,  and  hold.]  A 
fortress, 'a  fastness,  a  fortified  place,  a  place  of 
security. 

Strong -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  strong,  a.;  -I'aA.]  Rather 
strong ;  somewhat  strong. 

"  These  included  a  strongish  contingent  from  Chatham  '* 
—Field,  Feb.  26,  1887. 

Strdng  -If,  adv.    [Eng.  strong,  a. ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  strong  manner;  with  force,  strength,  or 
power. 

"Shooke  so  strongly."— Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  rii. 


Mil,    b6y;     pout,    jtfwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  ~  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun,     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      deL 
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2.  With  parts  strong  and  well  put  together;  as.  a 
house  fttrongly  built. 

3.  Firmly :  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  easily 
shaken  or  moved. 

"Yon  are  BO  strongly  in  my  purpose  bred." 

Shakesf.:  Sonnet  112. 

4.  So  as  to  be  able  to  resist  attack. 

"Dunsinane  he  strongly  fortifies." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  2. 

5.  In  a  high  degree ;  greatly,  much,  violently. 

"  'Twill  stir  him  strongly." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

6.  Vehemently,  forcibly,  eagerly;  with  energy  or 
earnestness. 

7.  In  large  numbers. 

stron  -g?le,  8.  [STBONGYLUS.]  Any  individual 
of  the  family  btrongylidie  (q.  v.) 

str5n  -fc-f-1  -I-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  strongyl(us) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoQl.:  A  family  of  Nematoidea  (q.  v.).  Body 
round,  sometimes  much  elongated  and  filiform; 
mouth  round,  oval,  or  triangular,  frequently  very 
large,  naked  or  armed  with  a  horny  pharyngeal 
armature;  tail  of  male  furnished  with  a  bursa, 
usually  emitting  two  spicules ;  in  some  the  bursa  is 
replaced  by  two  divergent  membranous  lobes.  Cob- 
bold  (Entozoa,  p.  83J  enumerates  the  following 
genera:  Strongylus,  Eustrongylus,  Sclerostoma(  = 
Syngamus),  Dochmius,  Prosthecocaster,  Stenurus, 
Diapbanocepbalus,  Stephanurus,  Deletrocephalus, 
and  Dicentrocephalus.  [SCLEEOSTOMA.] 

Btron  -fcy*-lus,  subst.  [Gr.  strongylos  =  round, 
rounded.T 

ZoOl.:  The  type-genus  of  Strongylidee  (q.v.),  with 
the  chief  characters  of  the  family.  The  number  of 
species  has  been  variously  estimated  by  different 
authorities.  Strongylus  bronchialis  (the  female  an 
inch  long,  the  male  half  that  size)  infests  the  bron- 
chial glands  in  man.  S.  (eustrongylus)  gigas  is  the 
largest  known  ento-parasite,  the  male  measuring 
from  ten  inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  the  female 
attaining  a  length  of  over  three  feet;  it  attacks 
man  and  the  lower  animals.  S.  micrurus  infests  the 
calf,  S.  contortus  the  sheep,  and  S.  arniatus  the 
horse.  S.  quadridentatus=Sclerostoma  duodenale. 
[SCLEEOSTOMA.] 

stron -ti-a,  (ti  as  shl),«.    [STRONTIAN.] 
Chem.:  [STRONTIUM-OXIDE.] 

BtrSn  -tl-fcn  (ti  as  shl),  s.  &  a.  [After  Strontian, 
Argyleshire,  where  first  found.] 

A.  As  subst . :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Strontia. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  strontia  ;  consisting  of 
strontia. 

strontian-yellow,  s.  A  solution  of  strontia> 
added  to  chromate  of  potash.  It  is  a  pale  canary, 
and  is  a  permanent  color. 

stron'-ti-a-a-ite  (tiasshi),8.  [Eng.  strontian; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.);  Fr.  strontium'  carbonatee;  Ger. 
strontianit,  strontian.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  belonging  to  the 
group  of  anhydrous  carbonates.  Hardness,  3*5-4 ; 
specific  gravity  3*605-3*713 ;  luster,  vitreous ;  color, 
white,  gray,  yellowish,  shade  of  green  occasionally ; 
transparent  to  translucent;  brittle.  Composition: 
Carbonic  acid,  29*8 ;  strontia,  70*2=100,  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  formula  SrOCC>2. 

strSn-ti-an-b-cal'-cite  (ti  as  shi),  a.  [Eng. 
strontian;  o  connect.,  and  calcite.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  calcite  in  which  a  part  of  the 
calcium  is  replaced  by  strontium. 

*8tr5n'-ti-tei),  s.    [Eng.  stront(ian) ;  -ites.] 

Chem. ;  The  name  given  by  Hope  to  the  metallic 
element  afterward  named  Strontia  (q.  v.)  by  Klap- 
roth. 

Btr5n-tlt  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  stront(ites) ;  -itic,]  Per- 
taining to  strontia,  or  strontium. 

stron  -ti-iim  (or  ti  as  shl),  s.  [Latinized  from 
etrontian  (q.  v.).  1 

Chemistry:  A  diad  metallic  element,  symbol  Sr, 
atomic  weight  87*3,  specific  gravity  2_*54l8;  discov- 
ered by  Crawfurd  in  1787,  in  the  native  carbonate 
of  strontium,  and  obtained  in  the  metallic  state  by 
Davy  in  1808.  It  is  now  easily  obtained  by  the 
electrolysis  of  the  fused  chloride,  or  by  fusing  the 
chloride  with  an  alloy  of  sodium  and  lead.  It  has 
a  yellow  color  like  that  of  calcium,  aud  acts  simi- 
larly to  it  wheto  heated  in  chlorine,  oxygen,  &c.,  or 
when  thrown  on  water.  The  salts  of  strontium 
color  the  blowpipe  flame  a  carmine  red. 

IT  Strontium-carbonate=8trojiffan»'te,*  strontium- 
sulphate  =  celestite. 

strontium-bromide, .-. 

Chem. :  SrBr2.  Prepared  by  heating  a  solution  of 
the  carbonate  in  hydrobromic  acid.  It  separates 
from  its  aqueous  solution  in  long  needles  contain- 
ing three  molecules  of  water,  is  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  easily  in  water. 


strontium-chloride,  s. 

Chem.:  SrCK  Produced  by  heating  anhydrous 
strontia  in  a  stream  of  chlorine.  It  crystallizes  from 
water  in  deliquescent  needles  or  prisms,  which  dis- 
solve easily  in  water  and  but  slightly  in  alcohol. 

strontium-hydrate,  s. 

Chem.:  SrH2C>2=Sr  O.HjO.  A  crystalline  com- 
pound produced  by  the  direct  union  of  water  with 
strontium  oxide.  It  has  a  great  attraction  for  car- 
bonic acid. 

strontium-nitrate,  8. 

Chem.:  Sr(NO3)2.  Prepared  by  dissolving  the 
native  carbonate  in  nitric  acid,  filtering  tho  solu- 
tion and  evaporating  until  a  pellicle  begins  to  form 
on  the  surface.  It  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  octa- 
hedrons; slightly  soluble  in  cold,  very  soluble  in 
boiling  water.  Chiefly  used  in  the  preparation  of 
red  fire  (q.  v.). 

strontium-oxide,  t. 

Ctemistry:  SrO.  Strontia.  Prepared  by  heating 
strontium  nitrate  to  redness.  It  is  a  grayish-white, 
porous  mass,  having  an  alkaline  taste  and  reaction ; 
specific  gravity  3-4,  infusible,  and  not  volatile. 
When  moistened  with  water  it  behaves  like  lime, 
becoming  hot  and  crumbling  to  a  powder. 

*stropk,  'strooke,  pret.  of  v.    [STRIKE,  u.] 

*stro6t,  t*.  t.  [STRUT,  t*.]  To  swell  out,  to  strut. 
(Chapman.) 

strop  (1),  s.  [The  older  form  of  strap  (q.v.).] 
A  strap ;  specifically,  a  razor-strop. 

strop  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.««rope=the  loop  whereby  the 
oar  of  a  skiff  hangs  to  the  thowle  (Cotgrave) ;  FT. 
etrope,  estrope=a  strop,  from  Lat.  stroppm,  strup- 
p«8=a  band:.] 

1.  Naut. :  A  rope  spliced  into  a  circular  form  to 
seize  around  a  block  for  hanging  it. 

2.  Rope-making :  A  rope  with  an  eye  at  each  end, 
used  in  twisting  strands. 

strop,  v.  t.  [STROP  (1),  «.]  To  sharpen  with  or 
on  a  strop. 

"Stropping  a  razor  appears  a  very  simple  affair." — 
Field,  March  19,  1887. 

Btro'-phe, «.    [Gr,  =  a  turning.] 

1.  Gr.  Drama.:  The  turning  of  the  chorus  from 
the  right  to  the  left  of  the  orchestra,  the  return 
being  the  antisirophe;  the  part  of  a  choral  ode  sung 
during  the  act  of  so  turning ;  hence,  in    ancient 
lyric  poetry,  a  term  for  the  former  of  two  corre- 
sponding stanzas,  the  latter  being  the  antistrophe. 
The  term  is  sometimes  used  in  relation  to  modern 
poetry. 

2.  Bot. :  The  spirals  formed  in  the  development 
of  leaves. 

stro'-phlc,  a.  [Eng.  strop(e);  -ic.]  Relating  to 
or  consisting  of  strophes. 

stro-phl-o '-la,, «.    [STROPHIOLE.] 

stra  -phI-6-late,  stro -phI-6-lat  ed,  a.  [Eng. 
strophiol(e) ;  suff.  -ate,  -ared.l 

Bot. :  Surrounded  by  protuberances. 

stro  -phl-ole,  *stro  phl-o  la,  8.  [Lat.  strophi- 
olum=a.  small  wreath  or  chaplet,  dimin.  from  stro 
phium;  Gr.  strophion=:a  band,  stay,  or  stomacher.] 

Sot. :  A  tubercle  surrounding  the  hilum  of  some 
seeds.  It  proceeds  from  the  testa,  independent  of 
the  micropyle,  or  funicle.  Example,  Viola.  Called 
also  a  Caruncle. 

Stroph  -6-dus,  s.  [Gi.strophos=a  twisted  band, 
and  odous—a  tooth.] 

IcMhy. :  A  genus  of  Cestraciontida?,  ranging  from 
the  Lower  Lias  to  the  Chalk. 

stro  phom -e-na,  s.  [Greek  strophos=a  twisted 
band  or  cord,  and  mene=the  moon.  I 

Paltfimt.:  A  genus  of  Qrthidae;  shell  semi-circu- 
lar, widest  at  the  hinge  line;  concave-convex  radi- 
ately  streaked ;  ventral  valve  with  an  angular  notch. 
Known  species,  129 ;  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the 
Carboniferous. 

fstroph-6-men  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stropho- 
men(a) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -t'dce.J 

Palceont. :  A  synonym  of  Orthidee  (q.v.). 

stroph  -u-lus,  s.  [Dimin.  from  Latin  strophus; 
Gr.  strophos=a  twisted  band.] 

Pathology:  Redgum,  Tooth-rash;  an  eruption  of 
minute  hard,  slightly-red  pimples,  clustered  and 
scattered,  affecting  infants  or  youngchildren.  The 
largest  number  of  pimples  are  on  the  face  and  the 
neck  It  arises  from  irritation  of  the  stomach,  and 
has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  lichen  modified 
by  the  delicate  skin  of  the  infant  affected.  The 
irritation  is  slight,  and  the  disease  not  dangerous. 
Unimportant  variations  have  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  species  Strophulus  intertinctus,  S.  con- 
fertut,  S.  candidus,  and  S.  rotations. 

*8tr6ss'-Srf ,  8.  pi.  [A  corruption  of  trousers 
(q.  v.).]  Tight  drawers  or  breeches. 

"The  Italian  close  strosser,  nor  the  French  standing 
collar."— Decker:  Gulfs  gjfnbook. 


stroud,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful:  pprhap-  from 
Strond,  in  Gloucestershire.  Enirlaiul.  where  fl.-mne 
and  cloth  are  manufactured  in  large  quantit  IMS. 
A  kind  of  coarse  blanket  or  garment  of  stroiulin- 
worn  by  the  Indians  of  North  America. 

stroud-Ifig,  s.    [STROUD.) 

Fabric:  A  coarse  kind  of  cloth  employed  in  th 
trade  with  the  North  .American  Indians;  material 
for  strouds. 

*strout,  *stroute,  *strowt-yn,  verb  i.  i  trans 
[STRUT,  r.J 

1.  To  swell,  to  puff. 

"His  here  strouted  as  a  fanue  large  and  brode." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,315. 

2.  To  strut. 

3.  To  make  a  disturbance;    to  brag.    (//••••• /<U 
1,779.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  swell ;  to  puff  out ;  to  exaggerate 

"An   historical    truth,    no  ways    strouted,    nor    mad 

greater  by  language." — aaeoui  *''<•••  icith  tyo/H. 

strove,  pret.  ofv.    [STRIVE,  «.] 
*strow,  a.  [STROW,  ».]  Loose,  scattered. 
Strow,  t*.  t.  [STREW.]  To  strew,  to  scatter. 
44  With  olives  ever  green  the  ground  is  strotced." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Mctamorphtjttt,  viii. 

•strowl,  i*.  i.  [STROLL,  t*.] 

*stro~y,  *stroie,  v.  t.  [A  contract,  of  destroy 
(q.  v.).J  To  destroy. 

**  Her  store  was  strayed  with  the  floode." 

H'l/af:  Meane  and  Stiri'  Estate. 

*str6y-al,  s.  [Eng.  stray;  -al.]  A   waste-all, 
spendthrift.    (Tusser.) 

*str<5y  -er,  *stro"i  -er,  «.  [English  stray;  -cr.J  A 
destroyer. 

"The  drake,  stroier  of  his  owne  kinde." 

Chaucer:  Assembly  of  Foulet. 
Struck,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  t*.  [STRIKE,  «,] 

struck-measure,  n.  A  measure,  as  of  grain,  ir 
which  the  top  is  leveled  with  a  strike.  [STRIKE,  «.. 

struck-up,  adj. :  Disagreeably  astonished ;  dis 
concerted. 

struck  -en,  pa.  par.  ofv.  [STRIKE,  t*.] 

Struc'-tu-rg.l,  a.  [Eng.  structur(e);  -al.]  Per 
taining  to  structure. 

structural-planes,  s.pl. 

Geol, :  Planes  produced  in  the  structure  of  rocks, 
either  on  a  large  scale  by  faulting,  or  on  a  small  one 
by  fissure  or  lamination. 

Btruc  -ture,  subst.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  structura=K 
building;  prop.  fern.  sing,  of  structurus,  fut.  part, 
of  scruo=to  build;  cogn.  with  Goth,  straujan;  0 
sfre«fn= to  strew,  to  lay.]  [STREW.] 

*1.  The  act  of  building ;  construction  or  erectior 
of  buildings. 

"His  son  builds  on,  and  never  is  content. 
Till  the  last  farthing  is  in  structure  spent.1' 

Dryden.     (Todd.) 

2.  A  building  of  any  kind ;    more    especially,  s 
building  of  some  considerable  size  or  pretensions 
an  edifice. 

"One  of  those  petty  structures." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bit.  ii. 

3.  Manner  of  building  or   construction ;    form 
make,  construction. 

"Seneca  describes  his  baths  to  have  been  so  mean  a 
structure." — Cotoley:  Essays;  Solitude. 

*4.  Figure,  outline,  form. 

"  An  idol  that  Iphthima  did  present 
In  structure  or  her  every  lineament." 

Chapman;  Homer's  Odyssey,  iv. 

5.  The  arrangement  of  the  parts  in  a  whole,  as  of 
the  elements  of  a  sentence  or  paragraph;  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  constituent  particles  of  any  sub- 
stance or  body. 

"Insight  into  the  structure  and  constitution  of  the  ter- 
raqueous globe." — Woodward. 

6.  Manner  of  organization  ;  the  manner  in  which 
the  different  organs  or  parts,  as  of  animals  or  vogei 
tables,  are  arranged. 

*|[  Structure  of  rocks: 

Min.  &  Petrol. :  The  arrangement  of  the  gran- 
nies in  a  mineral  or  rock. 

struc  -tured,  a.  [Eng.  structural ;  -ed.]  Hav- 
ing a  regular  organic  structure. 

struc  -ture-less,  a.  [Eng.  structure;  -less.]  De- 
void of  structure. 

*struc -tu-rlst,  s.  [Eng.  structur(e) ;  -iW.]  One 
who  makes  structures  ;  a  builder,  a  constructor. 

*strude,  *strpde,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  stock 
of  breeding  mares  ;  a  stud.  (Bailey.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,    marine;     go,    pit, 
or,     wore,    wolf,     w8rtt,     who,    s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     at,     ce  =  6;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


struggle 

strug  -gle,  *strog-el,  *strog-ell,  *strog-gell, 

*strogle,     *  strug-gel,    *strugle,  r.   i.     [Etym. 

doubtful.     According  to  Skeat  Mid.   Eng.  strogelen 

is  a  softened  form  for  strokelen,  a  frequent,   from 

1  strike  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  make  efforts  with  a  twisting  or  with  move- 
ments of  the  body. 

"Struggling  in  blood  the  savage  lies." 

Scott;  Cadyvw  Castle. 

2.  To  make  groat  efforts;  to  labor  hard*;  to  strive 
with  effort. 

"She  struggleth  and  striveth  to  get  up  and  to  breake 
lowse  in  vain."— Tyndall;  Works,  p.  186. 

3.  To  labor  in  pain,  anguish,  difficulty,  or  distress; 
to  be  in  paiu  or  agony. 

4.  To  contend,  to  vie. 

"The  sunbeams  sought  the  Court  of  Guard, 
And,  struggling  with  the  smoky  air, 
Deadened  the  torches'  yellow  glare." 

Scott;  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  2. 

strug -gle,  s.    [STRUGGLE,  v.] 

1.  A  violent  effort  or  series  of  efforts  with  con- 
tortions of  the  body  ;  agonized  effort ;  agony. 

"The  uneasy  struggles  of  a  man  fast  bound  and  fet- 
tered."— Waterland:  Works,  iv.  64. 

2.  A  forcible  and  strong  effort  to  obtain  an  object 
or  to  avert  an  evil ;  an  effort. 

"Then  came  a  desperate  struggle  for  a  tremendous 
stake."— Macaulay:  Hixt.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

3.  Contest,    contention,     strife;    as,   a  struggle 
between  troops. 

^1  Struggle  for  existence: 

Biol.:  A  term  introduced  by  Darwin  to  signify  the 
result  of  the  increase  of  animal  life  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  means  of  subsistence. 

"All  organic  beings,  without  exception,  tend  to  in- 
crease at  BO  high  a  ratio,  that  no  district,  no  station,  not 
even  the  whole  surface  of  the  land  or  the  whole  ocean, 
would  hold  the  progeny  of  a  single  pair  after  a  certain 
number  of  generations.  The  inevitable  result  is  an  ever- 
recurring  struggle  for  existence."— Darwin.-  Variation  of 
Animals  and  Plants,  i.  5. 

Strug -gler,  s.  [Eng.  struggle),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  struggles,  strives,  or  contends. 

"Often  she  cast  a  kind  admiringglance 
On  the  bold  struggler  for  delight." 

Buckinghamshire;  Ode  on  Brutus. 

strull,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  bar  so  placed  as 
to  resist  weight. 

strum,  v.  t.  &  i.    [A  word  of  imitative  origin.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  play,  as  on  a  stringed  instrument,  noisily 
and  uuskillfully. 

"The  ability  to  strum  a  few  airs  on  the  piano."— Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  To  affect,  by  playing  noisily  and  unskillfully 
on  a  stringed  instrument. 

"To  strum  my  father  to  sleep  after  a  f ox-chase. "—Sher- 
idan; School  for  Scandal,  ii.  1. 


stru'-mg,  (pi.  atru'-mse),  s.    [Lat.=a  scrofulous 
tumor.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  A  swelling  or  protuberance  where  the  petiole 
meets  the  lamina  of  a  leaf,  as  in  Mimosa  sensitiva. 

(2)  A  dilatation  or  swelling  on  one  side  at  the 
base  of  the  sporangia  of  some  mosses. 

2.  Pathology:     External    scrofula,    attended    by 
glandular  swellings,  extensive  ulcerations,  and  in- 
dolent abscesses.    Called  also  King's  evil  and  tabes 
glandularis. 

stru  mat  -Ic,  a.    [STRUMA.]    The  same  as  STRU- 

MOSE  (q.    V.). 

Stru -mi-form,  adj.    [Lat.  struma,  and  for  ma  = 
form.J    Having  the  form  or  appearance  of  astruraa. 

strum'-ml£g,  pr.  par.,  a,  &  s.    [STRUM.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  strums. 

2.  The  noise  made  by  one  who  strums. 

"Guitars  and  every  other  sort  of  strumming." 

Byron;  Beppo,  ii. 


stru  -mose,  stru  -mous  a.    [STKHMA.] 
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A.  As  subst. :  A  prostitute,  a  harlot. 

"I  am  no  strumpet  .-but  of  life  as  honest, 
As  you  that  thus  abuse  me." 

.-ilinkesp.:   Othello,  v.  1 

*B.  As  adj. :  Like  a  strumpet ;  false,  inconstant. 

"The  strumpet  wind." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

•strum  -pet,  v.  t.    [STEUMPET,  «.] 

1.  To  debauch.  (Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2.) 

2.  To  call  or  give  the  reputation  of  a  strumpet  to; 
hence,  to  belie,  to  slander. 

"  Penthea,  poor  Penthea's  name  is  strumpeted." 

Ford:  Broken  Heart,  iv.  2. 

'Strum  -Strum,  s.    [A  rodup.  of  strum  (q.  v.).] 
A  rude  musical  instrument,  a  tom-tom. 

"The  strnmstrum  is  made  somewhat  like  a  cittern;  most 
of  those  that  the  Indians  use  are  made  of  a  large  gourd 
cut  in  the  midst,  and  a  thin  board  laid  over  the  hollow, 
and  which  is  fastened  to  the  sides  ;  this  serves  for  the 
belly,  over  which  the  strings  are  placed." — Datnpier: 
Voyages  (an.  1684). 

Stru  -mu-16se,  a.    [A  dimin.of  strumous  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Furnished  with  small  struma. 

strung,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [STRING,  t'.] 

strunt,  v.  i.  [A  nasalized  form  of  strut  (q.  v.).l 
To  walk  sturdily  or  pompously  ;  to  strut.  (Scotch.) 

strunt,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Spirituous  liquor  of  any  kind.    (Scotch.) 

"  Syne,  wi'  a  social  glas  o'  strunt, 
They  parted  aff  careerin'." 

Burns:  Halloween. 

Z.  A  huff,  a  pet ;  sullenness. 

Btrun  -tain,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Fabric:  A  coarse,  narrow  worsted  braid. 

stru'-sS,  s.    [Russ.] 

Naut.:  A  river-craft  of  Russia  for  carrying 
produce  and  goods. 

strut  *strout,  *strowt-yn,  r.  i.  [T>an.strutte, 
strude=to  strut;  Sw.  dial.  strutta=ta  walk  with  a 
jolting  step ;  Icel.  strutr=a  sort  of  hood  sticking 
out  like  a  horn ;  Ger.  8tru«=rigid,  stiff;  strauss=a. 
tuft,  a  hunch  ;  strotzen=lo  be  puffed  up,  to  strut.] 

*1.  To  swell  out,  to  protuberate. 

"Of  grass  the  only  silk 

That  makes  each  udder  strut  abundantly  with  milk." 
Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  18. 

2.  To  walk  with  a  proud,  pompous  gait  and  erect 
head ;  to  walk  with  affected  dignity. 

"A  fellow  strutting  before  her  with  nothing  but  a  club 
or  spear."—  Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

strut,  e.  &  a.    [STRUT,  v.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  proud,  pompous  step  with  the 
head  erect;  an  affectation  of  dignity  in  walking. 

"That  heroic  strut  assum'd  before." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  490. 

2.  Carp,:  A  bar  in  a  frame  having  equal  and  oppo- 

ends,   acting    inward  and  » 

producing  upon  it  a  state  of 
compression.   Specifically: 

(1)  A     diagonal    timber 
which  acts    as    a  post  or 
brace  to  support  a  princi- 
pal rafter  or  purlin.     Its 
tower  end  is  stepped  into  a 
tio-beam,  or  on  a  shoulder 
of  a  king  or  queen  post. 

(2)  A    Draco    between     |  STRUTS. 
joists. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Swelling  out,  swollen,  protuberant. 
"  He  beginneth  now  to  return  with  his  belly  strut  and 
full."— R  Holland:  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  p.  213. 

*strut-beam,  s.    [STHUTTING-BEAM.] 
stru  -thl-p,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  strouthos=&  spar- 
row, an  ostrich.] 

Ornith. :  Ostrich ;  the  typical  genus  of  Struthion- 
ina>,  having  only  two  toes,  the  third  and  fourth  on 
each  foot.  Most  authorities  reckon  but  one  species, 
Struthio  camelus ;  but  as  the  birds  from  the  north 
of  Africa  have  the  skin  of  the  parts  not  covered  with 
feathers  flesh-colored,  while  this  skin  is  bluish  in 
birds  from  the  south,  the  latter  are  sometimes 


abscesses,  a  strumous  diathesis,  &c. 


strumous 


stru  -mous-ness,  8.    [English  strumous;  -ness.']    leaden  hue. 


because  the  skin  not  covered  with  feathers  is  of  a 


The  quality  or  state  of  being  strumous. 
strum  -pet,  *strom-pet,  *strom-pett,  'strum- 


pete,  s.  &  a.    [A  nasalized  form  from  O.  Fr.  strupe, 

stupre ,'  Lat.  s(uprum= dishonor,  violation  ;  cf.  Ital.       ^w..  *»  Bvu»u  ~.  --.,, 

strupare,   stuprare ;    Sw.    estrupar,   estuprar  =  to  Good  Hope.     Pretty  plants,  with  white,  yellow,  or 

ravish.]  red  flowers,  having  four  stamens. 


8tru-thI-6  -la,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  struthio 
(q.  v.).  Named  from  the  resemblance  of  the  seeds 
to  a  bird's  beak.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Thymelacese,  from  the  Gape  of 


strychnine 

stru-thI-6-lar  -I-a,  s.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  Lat. 
struthio  (q.  v.).  Tlio  aperture  of  the  shell  boars- 
some  resemblance  to  the  foot  of  an  ostrich.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Cerlthiadee,  with  five  species, 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where  sub-fossil 
specimens  have  boon  found.  Shell  turrotod,  whorls 
angular,  aperture  truncated  in  front,  columella 
oblique ;  outer  lip  prominent  in  t.ho  middle,  inner 
lip  callous,  expanded ;  opereuliim  claw-shaped. 
Animal  with  cylindrical  tentacles,  eye-pedicels 
short,  foot  broad  and  short. 

8tru-tnI-6  -nes.,  s.pl.  [Plural  of  Mod.  Lat.,  &c. 
struthio  (q.  v.).] 

Ornith.:  A  synonym  of  Ratitos  (q.  v.). 

stru  thl-on -1-dse,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  struthio, 
genit.  struthion(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith.:  A  family  of  Ratitw  (q.  v.).  Bill  short, 
robust,  powerful,  flattened,  and  having  a  nail-like 
process  at  the  tip ;  nostrils  longitudinal,  basal;  no- 
liind  toe  present.  There  are  two  sub-families: 
Struthioninee  (with  two  genera,  Struthio  and  Rhea) 
confined  to  Africa,  and  temperate  South  America,, 
and  Casuarinse  (sometimes  made  a  family  Casuar- 
id»e)  inhabiting  Australia  and  the  islands  from 
Ceram  to  New  Britain. 

strfl-thI-6-ni  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  struthio, 
genit.  struthion(is) ;  Latin  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -race.] 
[STHUTHIONID.S.] 

stru -thl-OUS,  adj.  FLat.  st™<ftto=an  ostrich.] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  ostrich ;  belonging^ 
to  the  Ra tike  (q.  v.). 

"Gallinaceous  and  Ktnithimis  birds  retain  the  same 
stones  in  their  gizzards  for  a  long  time." — Darwin:  For- 
mation of  Vegetable  Mold,  ch.  V. 

Strut'-tSr,  s.  [English  strut,  v. ;  -er.~\  One  who 
struts ;  a  pompous  follow. 

"  What  a  mere  nothing  it  is,  that  this  strutter  has  pro- 
nounced with  such  sonorous  rhetorick." — Annot.  on  Glan- 
vtll's  Preexistence. 

struf-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [STRUT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the> 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

Carp.:  Diagonal  braces  between  joists  to  prevent 
side  deflection.  When  the  pieces  are  crossed  alter- 
nately it  is  called  herring-bone  strutting. 

•strutting-beam,  *strut-beam,  s. 

Carp. :  An  old  name  for  a  collar-beam  (q.  v.). 

strutting-piece,  8. 

Carp.:  A  straining-piece  (q.  v.). 

strut  -tlng-lyS  adv.  [Ene.  strutting;  -ly.~]  In  a 
strutting  manner ;  with  proud  or  pompous  walk ; 
pompously,  boastfully. 

Stru V  -Ite,  subst.  [After  the  Russian  statesman, 
V.  Struve;  suff.  -ite  (ifin.),] 

Mm.:  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring  only 
in  isolated  crystals.  Hardness,  2'0;  specific  gravity, 
1'65  to  1'7;  color,  yellowish  to  brown,  becoming 
white  on  exposure,  by  loss  of  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion ;  luster,  vitreous ;  translucent.  Composition : 
Phosphoric  acid,  29'0;  magnesia,  16"3;  ammonia, 
10'6;  water,  44'1  =  100.  corresponding  to  the  formula 
NH4O,2MgO,PO5-(:12HO.  Found  originally  in  a  bed 
of  peat,  above  which  a  large  amount  of  cattle  dung 
existed;  since  found  in  guano  at  various  locali- 
ties. 

str^ch'-ne-sa,  strj'ch-na  -qe-se,  s.  pi.  [Modern 
Latin  strychn(os) ;  Latin  fern,  plural  adj.  euff.  -ece* 
-aeece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Logamaceee,  having  the  aestiva- 
tion of  the  corolla  valvate. 

strSfch -nl-a,  s.    [STRYCHNINE.] 

Stry^Ch'-nlC,  a.  [Eng.  strychnine};  -ic.~]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  containing,  or  derived  from  strychnine. 

strychnic-acid,  s.    [IGASUEIC-ACID.] 

strf  ch  -nt'-na,  s.    [STRYCHNINE.] 

str^ch -nine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  strychn(os);  -ine 
(Cliem.).} 

Chem. :  OtHM^Oj.  Strychnia.  A  highly  poison- 
ous alkaloid,  discovered  in  1818  by  Pelletier  and 
Caventou  in  St.  Ignatius'  beans,  and  shortly  after- 
ward in  Nux  vomica  seeds.  It  is  obtained,  together 
with  brncine,  by  boiling  Nux  vomica  seeds  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  until  they  become  soft,  crushing  the 
seeds,  and  adding  to  the  expressed  liquid  an  excess 
of  calcium  hydrate,  which  throws  down  the  two 
alkaloids.  On  washing  with  cold  alcohol,  brucine 
is  dissolved,  leaving  strychnine  in  an  impure  state. 
When  pure,  it  crystallizes  in  colorless,  tetragonal 
prisms,  having  a  very  bitter  and  somewhat  metallic 
taste,  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  absolute  alco- 
hol, and  ether,  but  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine  and 
chloroform.  Strychnine  was  scarcely  heard  of  ae  a 
moans  of  poisoning  before  the  year  1855,  the  date  of 
the  Rugeley  murders  in  England,  for  which  Palmer 
was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  1856,  and  executed. 
The  symptoms  are  very  marked,  and  comprise  vio- 
lent tetanic  convulsions,  laborious  resp  iration,  fronx 


boll,    b<Jy;     p6ut,    Jdwl;    cat, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion. 


fell,     chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
-tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous, 


alu,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deU 


strychnos 

the  tightening  of  the  chest  muscles,  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  heart,  and  rigidity  of  the  spinal  col- 
umn. These  are  succeeded  by  a  short  calm,  after 
"which  they  are  again  repeated  until  death  or  prog- 
ress toward  recovery  ensues,  the  time  being  about 
two  hours  after  taking  the  poison.  From  l1^  to  2 
grains  and  upward  generally  proves  fatal,  and  the 
presenceof  the  poison  can  be  best  recognized  by  the 
color-test.  When  strychnine  is  brought  under  the 
influence  of  nascent  oxygen,  the  former  instantly 
acquires  a  rich  blue  color,  successively  passing 
into  purple,  violet,  crimson,  orange,  and  yellow. 
'(Woodman  &  Tidy.) 

stryXh  -nbs,  *-.  i  Lat.,  from  Gr.  strychnos= night- 
shade.] 

Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Strychneee.  Calyx 
live-parted ;  corolla  tubular,  funnel-shaped,  limb 
.spreading ;  stamens  five,  inserted  into  the  throat  of 
the  corolla ;  ovary  two-celled;  style  one;  stigma 
•capitate;  fruit,  a  berry  with  a  hard  rind  and  a 
pulpy  sarcocarp;  seeds  many,  peltate.  Natives  of 
Asia,  America,  and  Australia.  Strychnos  Nux  Vom- 
ica,  the  Snake-wood,  Strychnin-tree,  or  Nux  Vom- 
ica  tree,  is  a  moderate-sized  evergreen,  with  dark 
gray  bark  and  no  spines ;  the  leaves  entire,  strongly 
three  to  five  nerved;  the  flowers  small,  in  corymbs, 
greenish-white;  the  fruit  round,  like  an  orange  in 
color,  but  smaller,  with  a  brittle  rind,  a  white, 
gelatinous  pulp,  and  many  seeds.  It  is  found  on 
hills  and  in  forests  in  India  and  Burmah.  The  seeds, 
which  are  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  25c.  piece, 
•constitute  Nux  yomica  and  contain  strychnine 
(<j.  v.),  and  it  is  said,  a  browu  dye.  The  wood  is  very 
tutter,  especially  the  root,  which  has  been  given  in 
intermittent  fevers  and  as  an  antidote  to  the  bites 
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stuck-up 


stub-mortise,  s.  3.  Carried  on  with  stubbornness    or  obstinacy; 

Carp.:  A  mortise  which  does  not  pass  through    lasting  long;  persistent, 
the  object  in  which  it  is  made.  "Stout   were   their   hearts, 

o+iix  nnfi    .,       \  ~i,. — t   *i.:~i. ii  strife. 


stub-nail,  s.    A  short,  thick  nail, 
stub-short,  stub-shot,  s. 

1.  The  unsawed  portion  of  a  plank  where  it  is  split 
from  the  bolt  or  log. 

2.  Turning :  The  portion  by  which  an  object  to  be 
turned  is  grasped  or  chucked. 

stub-tenon, «. 

Carp. :  A  short  tenon  at  the  foot  of  an  upright. 

stub-twist,  s.  A  gun-barrel  made  of  a  ribbon  of 
combined  iron  and  steel,  the  iron  being  derived 
from  stubs. 

stub,  t-.  t.    [Sxtm,  *.] 

1.  To  grub  up  by  the  roots;  to  extirpate.    (Usu- 
ally followed  by  up.) 

"In  every  green,  if  the  fence  be  not  thine, 
Now  stub  up  the  bushes,  the  grass  to  be  tine." 

Tuaser:  Husbandry;  January. 

2.  To  clear  of  roots ;  as,  to  stub  land. 


and   stubborn    was    their 

Scoff:  The  Poacher. 
*4.  Stiff,  not  flexible. 

"  Bow,  stubborn  knees." — Shakesp.  •  Hamlet,  Hi.  3. 
*5.  Hardy,  firm  ;  enduring  without  complaint. 
*6.  Rough,  rugged,  har.-li. 

"  Your  stubborn  usage  of  the  Pope." 

.S/mtesp. :  Kiiiyjohn.v.  1. 

7.  Not  easily  melted  or  worked;  refractory;  as. 
a  stubborn  metal  or  ore. 

8.  Ruthless,  insensible,  hard-hearted. 

"Thou  art  said  to  have  a  stubborn  soul." 

Shakes])..-  Measure  for  Measure,  v. 

9.  Difficult  to  deal  with. 

"Thus  the  main  difficulty  is  answered;  but  there  is 
another  near  as  stubborn." — Warbitrton:  Divine  Legation, 
bk.  iv.  (Noteuuuu.) 

stub  -born-ljf,  *stub-berne-ly,  adv.  [English 
stubborn;  -ly.T  In  a  stubborn  manner;  obsti- 
nately, inflexibly,  contumaciously;  persistently. 


a.  j.u  uiBcir  01  ruois  ;  a*.  10  xnirt  lauu.  /  .*-     -     ,  TT. i '  „ , :     r 

*3.  To  strike,  as  the  toes  or  foot,  against  a  stump,    (.Macaulay :  Hist.  Enrj.,  oh.  xix.) 


stone,  or  other  fixed  object. 
*stub  -bed,  a.    [Eng.  stub ;  -e<J.] 

1.  Cut  down  to  a  stub  or  stump. 

"  Against  a  stubbed  tree  he  reels." 

Drayton:  Nympliidia;  Court  of  Fairy. 

2.  Short  and  thick,  like  something   truncated ; 
stubby. 

"While  each  with  stubbed  knife  remov'd  the  roots." 


._    Swift:  A  Pastoral  Dialogue. 

-of  venomous  serpents.    S.  potatoijm,  a  tree  about       3.  Hardy ;  not  over  nice  or  delicate ;  obtuse, 
forty  feet  high,  with  only  one  seed,  is  the  Clearing-       .,The  hardne88  o£  stM/!ii  ra,gar  O0nstitntion8|  rendere 

them  insensible  of  a  thousand  things." — Berkeley:  Sirix, 
§105. 

*stub -bed-ness,  s.    [Eng.  stubbed;  -ness.]    The 
Quality  or  state  of  being  stubbed  ;  obtuseness. 


nut  tree  of  India ;  so  called  because  the  seeds  ren- 
xier  muddy  water  clear.  They  are  used  also  in  dis- 
eases of  the  eye.  The  fmit,  which  is  like  a  black 
cherry,  is  eaten  by  the  natives;  the  wood  is  used 
for  carts,  agricultural  implements,  and  building. 
-J3.  toxifera,  the  Guiana  Poison-plant,  is  a  climber, 
-with  a  stem  covered  with  long,  spreading,  red  hairs, 
find  five-nerved,  acuminateleaves.  Itfurnishes  the 
chief  ingredient  of  the  poison  called  Woorali,  or 
Oorali.  S.  tieute,  from  Java,  has  elliptical,  acumi- 
riate,  three-nerved,  glabrous  leaves,  with  simple 
tendrils  opposite  to  them.  It  yields  another  deadly 
poison.  S.  ligustrina  is  said  by  Blume  to  furnish 
the  genuine  Lignum  colubrinum.  It  is  given  in  Java 
in  paralysis  oif  the  lower  extremities  and  as  an 
•anthelmintic.  S.  pseudoquina,  a  Brazilian  tree 
-about  twelve  feet  high,  has  a  corky  bark  (said  to 
be  equal  to  Cinchona  as  a  febrifuge),  and  short- 
stalked,  ovate,  quintuple-nerved  leaves;  all  parts 
-of  it  are  intensely  bitter  except  the  fruit,  which  is 
«aten  by  children.  The  fruitof  S.  cofairma,  a  largo 
Indian  climbing  shrub,  is  esteemed  by  the  Telegus 
as  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of  the  cobra.  The  fruit 
•of  <S*.  itmocua  is  eaten  in  Egypt. 

*stry-full,  *stry-ful,  a.    [STRIFEFUL.] 

strfph-nb-den  -dron,  s.  [Gr.  s^/>7mos=rough, 
astringent,  and  dendron=a  tree.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Eumimoseee.  Stamens  ten; 
legume  indehiscent,  leathery,  pulpy  within,  ulti- 
mately becoming  baccate.  Stryphnodendronbarba- 
iemas  and  S.  jure  ma  are  used  in  Brazil  as  astrin- 
gents. 

Stub,  *Stubbe,  *Stob,  s.  [A.  S.  styb,  steb=a 
stump ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  stobbe;  Icel.  stubbi,  stubbr; 
Dan.  stub;  Sw.  stttbbe;  Gael.stob;  Lith.  stebos=an 
upright  pillar;  Lat.  stipes;  Sansc.  stamba—a.  post ; 
stambh=to  make  fast ;  Gr.  stypos=n  stub,  a  stump.] 
[STUMP,  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  The  stump  of  a  tree;  that  part  of  a  tree  which 
is  left  in  the  ground  when  the  tree  is  cut  down. 

"And  prickly  stubs,  instead  of  trees  are  found." 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  535. 

2.  An  old  horseshoe-nail ;   iron  formed  therefrom. 
[STUB-IRON-.] 

*3.  A  blockhead,  a  dolt,  a  log,  a  dullard, 
**  Our  dullest  and  laziest  youth,  our  stocks  and  stubs." 
— Milton:  Education. 

II.  Locksmith.:  A  stationary  stud  in  a  lock,  which 
acts  as  a  detent  for  the  tumblers  when  their  slots 
are  in  engagement  therewith. 

stub-axle,  s.  \  short  axle  attached  on  the  end 
of  a  principal  axle-tree.  It  is  variously  made  and 
secured.  Sometimes  it  is  a  sort  of  jury  axle,  made 
as  a  temporary  expedient  when  the  arm  of  an  axle 
has  broken  off.  It  occurs  frequently  on  horse  hay- 
rakes  and  some  other  kinds  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments. 

stub-end,  s. 

Afach.:  The  enlarged  end  of  a  connecting-rod,  in 
which  the  boxes  are  confined  by  the  strap. 

Stub-iron,  s.  Iron  formed  from  stub-nails.  It  is 
used  especially  for  gun-barrels  of  superior  quality. 


*stub  -bl-ness,  s.    [Eng.  stubby ;  -ness.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stubby. 

2.  Stubbedness. 


stub  -born-ness,  *stub-bern-esse,  *stub-born- 
nesse,  *stub-burn-ess,  s.  [Eng.  stubborn;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stubborn ;   per- 
verse obstinacy ;  contumacy,  inflexibility. 

"  Bnt  stubbornness,  and  an  obstinate  disobedience,  must 
be  master'd  with  force  and  blows."—  Locke.-  Of  Education. 
§78: 

2.  Stiffness ;  want  of  pliancy. 

*3.  Roughness,  harshness,  ruggedness. 

"  Translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style." 

Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  1. 

4.  Refractoriness ;  as,  the  stubbornness  of  metala 

Stub -bf ,  a.    [Eng.  stub;  -j/.] 

1.  Abounding  with  stubs. 

2.  Short,  thick,  and  coarse ;  short  and  strong. 

'  The  base  is  surrounded  with  a  garland  of  black  and 
stubby  bristles." — Grew:  Museum. 

stub -wort,  8.    [STOBWOET.] 

stuc  -CO,  s.    [Ital.,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  stucchi=a 


walls.    It   is 
and    settled, 

mixed  with  clean  sand.  Stucco  varies  in  quality 
and  composition  with  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended.  For  internal  decoration  gypsum  and 
pounded  marble  enter  into  its  composition,  as  well 


stub  -ble,  *stob-il,  *stob-le,  s.  [O.  Fr.  estouple, 
estuble  (Fr.  eteule),  from  O.  H.  Ger. stupflld ;  Dut.  & 
Ger.  s/oppe?=stubble,  from  Lat.  stipula,  dimin.  of 
stipes=a  stock,  a  stalk.]  The  stumps  of  wheat,  crust.] 

barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  &c.,  left  in  the  ground  when  1.  Fine  plaster  used  for  coating  walls.  It  IB 
the  corn  is  cut;  the  part  of  the  stalk  left  in  the  usually  made  of  pure  lime  slaked  and  nettled, 
ground  by  the  sickle  or  reaping-machine.  mixed  with  clean  sand.^  Stucco  varies  in  quality 

"But  I  suppose,  that,  you  by  thus  much  seene, 
Know  by  the  stubble,  what  the  come  hath  bene." 

Chapman:  Homers  Odyssey,  xiv.        -  ^ , — 

Btnhhlp  fed   n     Fed  nn  th«  natural  erass  c-rnw     as  Relatme  or  glue  in  solution.    Being  mixed  with 
SnfcM'«  *edon  t"e  natural  grass  grow-    water  tm  it  is  of   the   proper   consistency,  it  is 
ing  among  stubble.  applied  to  the  cornices,  molding*.  &c..  of  rooms, 

stubble-goose,  s.    A  goose    fed  among  stubble,    and  soon  begins  to  set  or  harden,  in  which  state  it 
as  opposed  to  green  goose,  which  is  killed  before    is  molded,  and  is  finished  off  with  metal  tools.  For 

external  work  the  stucco  employed  is  of  a  coarser 
kind,  and  is  variously  prepared,  the  different  sorts 
being  generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
cements.  Some  of  these  take  a  surface  and  polish 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  finest  marble.  In 
Bastard  stucco  a  small  portion  of  hair  is  employed. 
Rough  stucco  is  merely  floated  and  brushed  with 
water,  but  the  best  kind  is  troweled. 

"  Grotesco  roofs,  and  stucco  floors." 

Pope:  Imitation  of  Horace,  sat.  6. 
2.  The  third  coat  of  plastering  when  prepared 


the  grain  is  cut. 
stubble-land,  s.    Land  covered  with  stubble. 
"Shew'd  like  a  stubble-land  at  harvest-home." 

Slutkesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  i.  8. 

stubble-plow,  s. 

Husb. :  A  plow  for  turning  up  stubble-land, 
stubble-quail,  s. 

Oi-iiith.:  Cotuniix  pectoralis,  from  Australia  and 
Tasmania. 

stubble-rake,  s. 


Huxb.:  A  rake  for  gleaning  lately-reaped  fields  of    for  painting. 

3.  Work  made  of  stucco. 


small  grain. 
*  stub  -bled  (le  as  el) ,  a.     [Eng.  stubblM ;  -ed.] 

1.  Covered  with  stubble. 

"  A  crow  was  strutting  o'er  the  ntubbled  plain." 

Gay:  To  Paul  Metliuen,  Esq.,  epis.  4. 

2.  Stubbed. 

"But  they  [her  legges]  were  sturdy  and  stubbled." 
Skelton:  Elinour  Humming. 

stub'-bljf,  a.    [Eng.  stubbl(e) ;  -y.] 

1.  Covered  with  stubble. 

2.  Resembling  stubble ;   short  and    stiff ; 
stubbly  beard. 

stub  -born,  *stib-orn,  *  stib-borne,  *stob-urn, 
*stob-urne,  »stub-bern,  *  stub  -  born,  'stub- 
burn,  *stub  burne,  *styb-urne,  a.  [From  stub, 
s.  (q.  v.),  hence  =  stockisn,  blockish,  like  a  stub  or 
stump.  From  A.  S.  stub  we  should  have  an  adj. 
«fi/6oi-=stub-like,  stubborn,  and  a  substantive  »f.y- 
bornes=  stubbornness;  and  the  form  stiborn  doubt- 
less arose  from  the  misdividing  styborncs  assty- 
born(n)es.  (Si-ear.)] 

1.  Unreasonably  obstinate  or  fixed  in  opinion  or 
purpose ;  not  to  be  moved  or  persuaded  by  reasons ; 
inflexible,  refractory. 

"Turn'd  her  obedience  to  stubborn  harshness." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  i.  L 

2.  Persevering,  persistent,  steady,  constant. 
"And  strong  with  pales,  by  many  a  weary  stroke 

Of  stubborn  labor  hewn  from  heart  of  oak." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odysseu,  xiv.  16. 


4.  A  popular  name  for  plaster  of  Paris  or  gypsum. 

stucco-work,  s.  Ornamental  work  composed  of 
stncco,  such  as  cornices,  moldings,  and  other  orna- 
ments in  the  ceilings  of  rooms. 

stue  -c6,  v.  t.  [STUCCO,  8.]  To  plaster ;  to  over- 
lay or  decorate  with  stucco. 

"The  roof  is  beantifully  stuccoed." — Pennant:  Journey 
from  Chester,  p.  413. 

stuc-co-er,  s.  [Eng.  stucco,  v. ;  -er.l  One  who 
a  stuccoes ;  one  who  applies  stucco  to  walls,  &c. ;  one 
who  deals  or  works  in  stucco. 

*Stuck,  s.  [8-roccADO.]  A  stoccado,  a  thrust. 
(Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  Hi.  4.) 

Stuck,  pret.  ofr.,  pa.  par.  <t  a,    [STICK,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.:  (See  the  verb.) 

C.  As  adj.:  Thrust  through;  fastened. 

stuck-molding,  s. 

Carp. :  A  molding  worked  on  to  the  edge  of  a 
frame. 

stuck-on,  a. 

Cttrp.:  A  term  indicating  a  molding  worked  on 
the  edge  of  a  frame;  in  contradistinction  to  one 
worked  out  of  a  detached  strip. 

stuck-up,  a.  Giving  one's  self  airs  of  impor- 
tance ;  puffed-up,  vain,  conceited ;  affectedly  self- 
important  or  vain;  assuming  the  dignity,  bearing, 
or  importance  of  one's  superiors.  (Colloq.) 


fate,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fail,    father;     we,    wet,    here,    camel,     her,     there;     pine,    pit,     sire,    sir,    marine;     go,    pot, 
•or,    wore,    wplf,     work,     who,    sftn;     mute,    cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  tw. 


stuckle 

8tfic-kle,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  stook  (q.v.).]  A 
number  of  sheaves  laid  together  in  the  field;  a 
stook.  (Eng.Prov.) 

stuck  -ling,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  apple 
pasty,  thin,  somewhat  circular  iu  shape,  and  not 
made  in  a  dish.  (Eng.  frov.) 

stiid  (1),  *stod,  *stood,  s.  [A.  S.  st6d,  stood; 
conn,  withlcel.s/dd;  Dau.sfocf,'  Ger.  gtstut ;  O.K. 
Ger. stuot,stuat=a  stud;  Russian  stado=&  herd  or 
drove ;  Lith.  stodas=-A  drove  of  horses.]  [STEED.] 

1.  A  collection  of  breeding  horses  and  mares,  or 
the  place  where  they  are  kept. 

2.  A  number  of  horses  kept  for  riding,  racing,  Aic. 
stud-book,  s.    A  book  containing  a  genealogy  or 

register  of  horses  or  cattle  of  particular  breeds, 
especially  of  thoroughbred  animals. 

stud-farm,  subst.  A  breeding  establishment  for 
horses. 

stud-groom,  s.  A  man  in  charge  of  the  horses  in 
a  stud-farm. 

stud-horse,  s.    A  brooding-horse  ;  a  stallion. 

stiid  (2),».  [A.  S.  s«udu  =  a  post  ;cogn.  with  Dan. 
«W((  =  a  stub,  a  stump;  Sw.  s(od=a  prop,  a  post; 
Icel.  s(o<JA=apost.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  nail   with  a  large  head,  inserted  in  work 
chiefly  for  ornament;  a  large-headed  ornamental 

2.  An  ornamental  movable  button  or  catch  for  a 
shirt-front,  inserted  in  holes  made  for  the  purpose. 

3.  A  supporting  beam  ;  an  upright  post  or  scant- 
ling. 

4.  A  contrivance  for  fastening  loose  papers  togeth- 
er. It  may  consist  of  a  head  with  two  strips  of  flexi- 
ble metal,  which  are  passed  through  a  hole  in  the 
papers,  and  bent  in  contrary  directions  ;  or  may  be 
a  small  threaded  piece  of  metal  with  a  fixed  head 
and  movable  nut.    Called  also  Paper-fastener. 

5.  An  eyelet  with  an  ear  attached  so  that,  for 
expedition,  the  lace  may  bo  passed  under  the  ear 
instead  of  through  the  eyelet  hole. 

•6.  A  stem,  a  trunk. 

(1)  A  boss  or  protuberance  designed  to  hold  an 
attached  object  in  place. 

(2)  A  short  rod  fixed  in    and   projecting   from 
something,  sometimes  forming  a  journal. 

2.  Naut. :  A  cast-iron  brace  across  the  minor 
diameter  of  a  cable-link,  to  prevent  collapse. 

stud-bolt,  s. 

Mach. :  A  bolt  with  a  thread  at  either  end  to  be 
screwed  into  a  fixed  part  at  one  end,  and  have  a  nut 
screwed  on  it  at  the  other. 

Stud,  v.I.    [STUD(2),«.] 

1.  To  adorn   or   set  with  studs   or   ornamental 
knobs.    (Shakesp. :  Venus  and  Adonis,  37.) 

2.  To  set  with  detached  ornaments  or  prominent 
objects  J  to  set  thickly. 

Stiid  -den,  pa.  par.    [STAND.]    (Scotch.) 
*8tvid -der-y1,  *stud-der-ie,  s.    [Eng.  stud  (l), 
B. ;  -ery.]    A  breeding  establishment  for  horses ;  a 
stud-farm. 

stud  -die,  *.    [STITHY.]    An  anvil.    (Scotch.) 
"  And  like  stockfish  come  o'er  his  studdte." 

Burns:  Elegy  on  Capt.  Henderson. 

stud  ding,  a.  [Either  from  stud  (2),  s.=a  sup- 
port, or  a  corrupt,  of  steadying.]  (See  compound.) 

studding-sail,  s. 

Naut.;  An  additional  sail  spread  by  the  aid  of 
light  booms  beyond  the  leech  of  a  square  sail,  in 
order  to  extend 
the  area  hori- 
zon tally,  in 
light  winds. 
They  may  be 
added  on  both 
leeches  of  a 
square  sail. 
The  prolonga- 
tion of  the  yard 
by  which  a 
studding-sail  is 
extended  is  a 
studding-  sail 
boom,  which  is 
supported  by 
hoops  on  the 
yard  called 
quarter -irons 
and  yard-arm 

irons.    It  is  rigged  out  by  a  twofold  purchase  called 
a  boom-jigger.    Topmast  and  topgallant  studding- 

gallant  sails. 

Studdintf-sail  boom: 

Naut. :  A  long  pole  sliding  through  boom-irons  at 
the  extremities  of  the  yards  and  from  the  vessel  s 
ides  to  spread  the  studding-sails. 
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stu  -dent,  *stu  -dl-ent,  *stu-dy-ent,  s.  [Lat. 
studeiis,  pr.  par.  of  studeo=to  study  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A   person   engaged  in  study;  a  scholar;  one 
who  studies;  one  who  is  devoted  to  or  engaged  in 
learning. 

"A  student  shall  do  more  in  one  hour,  when  all  tilings 
concur  to  invite  him  to  any  special  study,  than  in  four  at 
a  dull  season." — Watts:  Logic. 

2.  A  man  devoted  to  books ;  a  bookish  person. 

"  Keep  a  gamester  from  dice,  and  a  good  student  from 
his  book." — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iii.  1. 

3.  One  who  studies  or  examines ;  an  inquirer;  as, 
a  student  of  nature. 

*stu  -dent-ry5,  s.  [Eng.  student;  -ry.]  A  body 
of  students.  (Kingsley :  Hypatia,  ch.  xvi.) 

stu'-dent-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  student;  -ship.]  The 
state  of  being  a  student ;  the  position  or  character 
of  a  student. 

stu  -der-lte,  subst.  [After  Prof.  Studer ;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  tetrahodrito  (q.v.),  containing 
over  5  per  cent,  of  zinc.  Found  at  Ausserberg, 
Wallis,  Switzerland. 

stud'-Ied,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [STUDY,  ti.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Made  the  subject  of   study ;   examined  into ; 
read  with  diligence  and  attention  ;  well  considered. 

2.  Well  versed  in  any  branch  of  learning;  well 
read;  qualified  by  study ;  learned. 

"Some  man,  reasonably  studied  in  the  law." — Bacon. 

3.  Premeditated,  deliberate ;  studiously  contrived 
or  planned ;  designed ;  as,  a  studied  insult.  _ 

*4.  Having  a  particular  inclination ;  inclined,  in- 
tent. 

"I  am  well  studied  for  a  liberal  thanks, 
I  do  owe  you." 
Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  6, 

stiid -led-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  studied;  -ly.]  In  a 
studied  manner;  with  premeditation;  designedly, 

stud  -I-er,  subst.  [Eng  study,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
studies ;  a  student. 

"There  is  a  law  of  nature,  as  intelligible  to  a  rational 
creature  and  studier  of  that  law,  as  the  positive  laws  of 
commonwealths." — Locke. 

StQ  -dl-o,  subst.  [Ital.]  The  working  room  of  a 
sculptor  or  painter. 

Stu'-dl-ous,  a.  [Fr.  studieux,  from  Lat.  studio- 
sus;  from  stMa(«m  =  eagerness,  zeal,  study;  Sp.  & 
Port,  estudioso ;  Ital.  studioso.] 

1.  Given  to  study ;  devoted  to  study  or  the  acquisi- 
tion of  learning. 

2.  Given  or  devoted  to  thought  or  study ;  devoted 
to  the  examination  of  things  by  contemplation ; 


"  There  studious  let  me  sit, 
And  hold  high  converse  with  the  mighty  dead." 

Thomson:  Winter,  431. 

3.  Devoted  to  or  spent  in    study;   favorable  or 
suited  to  study  or  contemplation. 

"  Innocent  and  studious  repose." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiv. 

4.  Earnest  or  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  some  object ; 
anxious,  diligent ;  as,  to  be  studious  to  please. 

*5.  Attentive  to,  careful,  observant,    (followed 

^6.  Planned    with    study   or    care ;    deliberate, 
studied. 
Stu  -dl-ous-l? ,  adv.    [Eng.  studious;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  studious  manner;  with  close  application 

2.  With  diligence,  zeal,  or  earnestness;  diligently, 
carefully,  attentively. 

"Her  resentment  was  studiously  kept  alive  by  mischief- 
makers." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

stu -dl-oiis-ness,  s.  [Hug.  studious: -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  studious;  the  habit  or 
practice  of  study ;  close  application  to  study ; 
thoughtfulness.  carefulness,  attention,  care. 

"My  stndiousness  in  executing  your  lordship's  injunc- 
tions."— Howell:  Letters,  bk.  ii.,  let.  68. 

Stud  -work,  s.    [Eng.  stud  (2),  s.,  and  work.] 

Build.:  Brickwork  between  studs.  An  old  form  of 
building  once  common. 

study  (1),  stud-die, «.    [STITHY.]    An  anvil. 

Stiid  -f  (2) ,  *stud-ie,  s.  [O.  Fr.  estudie,  estude  (Fr. 
etude);  from  Lat.  s<Mdmm=oagerness,  study;  Sp. 
estudio;  Port,  estudo;  Ital.  studio.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  studying;  a  setting  of  the  mind  or 
thoughts  upon  a  subject ;  hence,  application  of 
mind  to  books,  arts,  or  science,  or  to  any  subject  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  something 
not  known  before. 


stufa 

2.  Earnest  mental  endeavor ;  absorbed  or  thought- 
ful attention ;  earnestness,  eagerness,  diligence. 

3.  The  object  of  study  ;  any  particular  branch  or 
learning  that  is  studied. 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  11.  2. 

4.  An  apartment  or  building  devoted  to  study  or 
to  literary  work  ;  the  room  or  apartment  in  which  a 
person  studies. 

"  Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Luciun." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Cazsar,  11.  1. 

*5.  Deep  thought  or  meditation;  a  reverie;  a  fit 
of  thought.  [BBOWN-STUDY.] 

"The  king  of  Castile,  a  little  confused,  and  in  a  study, 
said,  This  can  1  not  do  with  my  honor." — Bacon:  Hist. 
Henry  VII. 

6.  One  who  studies,  especially  one  who  studies  or 
learns  a  part  in  a  play.  (Always  with  a  qualifying 
adjective.) 

"I'm  a  confounded  quick  study,  that's  one  comfort." — 
Dickens:  Nicholas  yickleby,  ch.  xxiii. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Art:  The  work  of  a  student;  a  finished  sketch 
from  nature,  generally  intended  to  aid  in  the  com- 
position of  a  larger  and  more  important  work,  or  as 
a  memorial  of  some  particular  object  for  future 
use,  or  to  facilitate  drawing  or  composition.    Thus 
a  single  head  or  figure,  afterward  introduced  into 
a  large  work,  would  be  termed  a  study  for  that 
work;  a  tree,  a  group  of  plants,  &c.,  would  be  a 
study  for  a  landscape,  See. 

2.  Music:  A  piece  of  instrumental  music,  com- 
posed for  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  the  player 
with  the  difficulties  of  his  instrument, 

Stud  -jf,  *Btud-ie,  i-.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  studeo;  O.  Fr. 
estudier;  Fr.  etudier.]  [STUDY,*.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  apply  the  mind  to  books  or  learning;  to 
devote  one's  self  to  study. 

*'To  live  and  study  here  three  years." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  i.  1. 

2.  To  fix  the  mind  seriously ;  to  ponder,  to  medi- 
tate ;  to  think  seriously  or  earnestly. 

"  He  studied  how  to  feed  that  mighty  host." 

Fairfax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  v.  82. 
*3.  To  endeavor  diligently ;  to  strive  earnestly ;  to- 
be  zealous.    (1  Thess.  iv.  11.) 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  apply  the  mind  to  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing;   to  road  and  examine  into  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  and  understanding. 

"  That  very  philosophy  .  .  .  was  novrstudied  onlyto- 
instructus  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind." — War- 
burton:  Julian.  (Introd.) 

2.  To  consider  attentively ;   to  examine  closely 
into. 

"Happy  the  man,  who,  studying  Nature's  laws, 
Through  known  effects  can  trace  the  secret  cause." 
Dryden:  Virgil:  Georgia  ii.  698. 

3.  To  meditate,  to  devise;  to  think  intently  on. 

"  Study  help  for  that  which  thou  lamentest.'' 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  iii.  1. 

*4.  To  learn  by  heart ;  to  commit  to  memory. 

"Where  didst  thou  study  all  this  goodly  speech?" — 
Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii. 

5.  To  be  zealous  for;  to  have  careful  regard  or 
thought  for ;  to  be  anxious  for ;  as,  to  study  a  per- 
son's interests. 

•stud '-jMtil,  s.  [STUDY,  v.]  A  state  of  ponder- 
ing or  musing ;  perplexity. 

"  The  duke  was  put  to  such  a  studyall  &  fere." — Fabyan: 
Chronicle,  ch.  ccxli. 

stue-bel  ite,  s.  [After  Dr.  A.  Stubel;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.) ;  Her.  stubelit.] 

Min.'  A  massive  mineral  of  remform  or  botry- 
oidal  structure.  Hardness,  4-5;  specific  gravity, 
2'223-2'263;  luster,  vitreous;  color,  velvet-black; 
streak,  brown ;  fracture,  conchoidal.  An  analysis 
yielded:  Silica,  26;99;  alumina,  5'37  ;  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  10'18 ;  sesquioxide  of  manganese,  21'89 ;  pro- 
toxide of  copper,  15'25;  magnesia,  1'fti;  water,  16'85 ; 
chlorine,  ()'77=98'33.  Found  iu  the  island  of  Lipari. 

stuetz-ite,  subst.  [After  Herr  Stfltz;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.) ;  Ger.  tellursilberbtende.] 

Min.:  A  monoclinic  mineral  found  in  crystals 
with  gold  and  hessito,  at  Nagyag,  Transylvania. 
Luster,  metallic ;  color,  lead-gray.  Composition  : 
A  tellurfde  of  silver,  the  proposed  formula  being 
Ag4Te. 

stu  -fa,  s.  [Ital.J  A  jet  of  steam  issuing  from  a 
fissure  of  the  earth  iu  volcanic  regions. 

IT  Stnfas  have  been  disengaged  unceasingly  for 
ages  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  in  the  Lipari  islands, 
&c.  The  steam  is  often  mixed  with  other  gases, 
and  if  condensed  by  coming  in  contact  with  strata 
full  of  cold  water  before  reaching  the  surface,  it 
may  give  rise  to  thermal  and  mineral  springs. 
(Lyell:  Princip.of  Oeol.,  ch.  xvii.) 


boll,    bo?;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     ?cll,     chorus,     gain,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon      e?lst.    ph -f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Won,      -?ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


stuff 

Stuff,  *stuffe,  s.  [O.  Fr.  estoffe  (Fr.  ftoffe),  from 
L,at.stupa,stuppa=tbo  coarse  part  of  flax,  hards, 
oakum,  tow,  used  for  stuffing  or  stopping  things; 
Sp.  e»fo/a=quilted  stuff;  Ital.  stoffa;  Ger.  stoff= 
stuff ;  stopfen=to  fill,  to  stuff.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Substance  or  matter  indefinitely ;  the  material 
or  matter  of  which  anything  is  formed ;  matni;il 
to  be  worked  up  in  any  process  of  manufacture. 

"We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on."          Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv. 


*2.  Essence ;  elementary  part. 

"  Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  < 

To  do  no  contrived  m 
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11.  To  make  big  or  important ;  to  swell  out. 

"  No  need,  he  cries,  of  gravity  stufil  out 
\\  ith  academic  dignity." 

Cowper:  Hope,  105. 

12.  To  deceive  with  false  and  ridiculous  state- 
ments.    (Slang.)  "In  England  no  man  is  allowed  to  stultify  himself."— 

B    Intrant. :  To  feed  gluttonously  ;  to  cram  one's    Ju"'""<  '"  OaHHIF*  Tour,  p.  428. 

*stiil  til  -6  quen?e,  s.    [Latin  stultiloquentia.} 
stuffed,  *stuft,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [STUFF,  c.] 
A.  As  pa.  par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 


stumbling 

II   Law;  To  allege  or  prove  to  be  insane  for  avoid- 
ing some  act. 

.  ".  '/'.)  xlu  It  ifii  one's  self:  To  unsay,  directly  or  by 
implication,  what  one  has  already  said;  to  lay  one's 
self  open  to  an  accusation  of  self-contradiction. 


"  Yet^do  I  hold  it  very  stuff  o'  the  conscience 
urder." 


B.  As  adjective: 


[STULTILOQUEXT.]    Foolish  talk  ;  babbling. 

*stuHIl -b-quent;  a.  [Lat.  shti?us=foolish,and 
loquena,  jm.  par.  of  loquoi-=to  speak.]  Given  to 
foolish  talk  or  babbling. 


Shakesp.:  Othello,  I.  2. 

3.  Furniture,  goods,  utensils. 

"Rich  garments,  linens,  stuffs,  and  necessaries." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

4.  Medicine,  mixture,  potion. 

"I  did  compound  for  her 

A  certain  stuff,  which,  being  ta'en,  would  seize 
The  present  power  of  life." 

Shakesp.:  Cumbeline,  v.  6. 

5.  Refuse  or  worthless  matter;  anything  worth- 
Jess  or  useless ;    hence,  foolish  or  nonsensical  lan- 
guage ;  nonsense,  trash. 

6.  Money  ;  cash.    (Slang.) 


1.  Crammed  full;  packed  tightly.    (Lit.  &  fig.)    '         h  talk  or  babbling. 

(Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v. .3.)  *stul-tll -&  quent-1?,  a,li:   [Eng.  itultiloguent; 

i.  Having  the  nose  obstructed,  as  from  a  cold.          -'tf-J    In  a  stultiloquent  manner;  with  foolish  talk. 

*stul-tll  -b-qujf,  «.  [Lat.  stultiloquium,  from 
«(«Hu«=fooli8h,  and  loquor=  to  speak.]  Foolish  or 
silly  talk ;  babbling,  stultiloquence. 


"I'm  stuffed,  cousin,  I  cannot  smell."— Shakesv  •   llucti 
Aito  about  XutMug,  iii.  4. 

Stuff  -5r,  «.    [Eng.  stuff,  v. ;  -<?>•.] 

1.  One  who  stuffs;    specif.,  one  who  stuffs  the 
skins  of  ' 
prese; 


ig,  stultiloque 
"What  they  cull  facetiousness  and  pleasant  wit,  is  in- 


..  Ths  natural  and  yet  my8terioa8  stuffiness  of  a  railway 
a"— 


II.  Technically  : 

1.  Comm.:  A  general  name  for  all  kinds  of  fabrics,    carnage."—  Queen,  Sept.  26,  1885. 
of  silk,  wool,  hair,  cotton,  or  thread  manufactured       stuff  -Ine  r>r  nar    a    As 
on  the  loom:  as,  cotton  stuffs;    more  particularly         '     -   J-^S,  pr.par.,  a.,  &s. 
woolen  cloth    of  slight  texture,    for   linings    and 

women's  apparel,  and  the  like. 

2.  Leather:  A  composition  of  fish-oil  and  tallow 
for  filling  the  pores  of  leather. 

3.  Mining:  Attlo  or  rubbish. 


(2    A  sausage-stuffer.  &  Sw.  8<iim=dumb,  mute.] 

0  A  machine  for  saturating  leather  with  dubbing       1.  Unfermented  grape-juice;  must  or  new    \vim- 
onoj)art  of  the  operation  of  leather-dressing.  often  mixed  with  dead  or  vapid  wine  to  raise  a  new 

fermentation. 

"An  unctuous  clammy  vapor,  that  arises  from  the  .itum 
of  grapes,  when  they  lie  mashed  in  the  vats."—  Addisox- 
Tmrels  in  Italy. 

2.  Wine  revived  by  being  made  by  must  to  ferment 
anew.  * 

stum,  v.  t.    [STUM,  s.] 

1.  To  renew  by  mixing  with  must  and  fermenting 
anew. 

"  There  is^a  hard  green  wine  that  grows  about  Roche], 


',  v.l 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  stuffs. 


•SnSebv\^rodrrchrn'^ined  ™<»^  *       n.  Leather:   A  mtatare  of   fish-oil  and  tallow, 


molding  by  hand  or  machinery. 

stuff-engine,  s.    [PULP-GRINDER.] 

stuff-gown,  subst.  A  gown  made  of  stuff ;  hence, 
in  England,  applied  to  the  wearer  of  a  stuff-gown, 
as  a  junior  barrister,  or  one  under  the  rank  of  a 


.  - 

which  is  rubbed  into  leather  after  being  shaved 


Machinery  : 


2.  To  fume,  as  a  cask,  with  brimstone.  (Prov. 
Eng.) 

stum  -ble,  *stom-el-en,  *stom-ble,  *stom-el- 
yn,  *stum  mel-yn,  *stom-er-en,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Icel. 
stumra=to  stumble ;  Norw.  stumra ;  Sw.  dial,  stam- 


stuff-gownsman,  s.    A  junior  barrister;  a  stuff- 


1.  A  box  with  an  annular  recess  around  a  piston-  <>'a'  stamula,  stomla,  stammra.l 
:ntitledtowear    rod,  and  provided  with  a  follower  and  bolts  wtereby  A   Intransitive  • 

the  packing  may  be  screwed  down. 

2.  A  sleeve  adapted  to  press  a  collar  of  hemp  *••  Literally: 


around  a  piston-rod ;  a  gland.    The  stuffing-boxes 


1.  To  trip  in  walking  or  in  moving 


material  into  ;  to  load  or  fill  to  excess  ;  to  crowd. 


"I    will   stuff  your  purses  full   of  crowns." — Shukesn  • 
Henry  IV.,  PI.  /.,  i.  2. 

2.  To  form  or  pack  with  material  necessary  to 
complete;  as,  to  stuff  a  cushion. 
'.i.  To  fill  with  stuffing  or  seasoning. 


ng  or  seasoning. 

"Parsley  to  stuff  a  rabbit."—  Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the 
.Shrew,  iv.  4. 

4.  To  cause  to  swell  out. 

"  Lest  the  gods,  for  sin, 
Should,  with  a  swelling  dropsy,  stuff  thy  skin." 

Vruden:  Perslus,  v.  273. 

5.  To  form  or  fashion  by  stuffing. 

3entence8an'd1o1rdnefrePdUhis  n'ldS".^6"/"1*'?^  "?  ini<>u"ou9        "We  had  to  stop  the  drill  until  lesseescould  get  in  their 
and I  p"aced upon  the  tribunal  "-&,*•"        mtoacushion,     ,tull,  and  lagging." -Money  Market  Keview. 

6  To  fill  the  skin  of  a  dead  animal,  for  preserving    drfw^t'er  oufof  I'mfne"""  8aUery']    A  Shaft  *° 
and  presenting  the  natural  form  ;    as,  to  stuff  a 
bird.  Stulp,  'stulpe,  s.    [Icel.  sro7pj=a  post,  a  pillar : 


icripti< 

f  rffT*'  H  ,  ^DS\f  "f ''  '"I  .."They  [the  Chinese]  do  in  a  manner  lose  the  use  of 

1.  .Lmiicult  to  breathe  in  ;  close,  musty.  their  feet,  and  instead  of  going  they  only  stumble  about 
"Annoying  in  their  degree  are  the  individuals  who  their  h°"*>*-"-I>ampier:   Voyages  (an.  1687). 

insist  upon  keeping  the  railway  carriage  window  shut  on  II.  Figuratively : 

a  stuffy  day." — London  Daily  Telearavh  *i     T,     .    ,,    •    . 

*1.  To  fall  into  error  or  crime;  to  go  astray;  to 

2.  Stout,  mettlesome,  resolute.    '"—'-•-  > 


.    ..-- (Scotch.) 

i.  Angry,  sulky,  obstinate. 

*stttke,  s.    [STUCCO.] 

stull,  subst.  [Cf.  Ger.  stollen=a  stand,  a  support: 
Sw.  stoll=a  Kalfery.l 

Mining ;  Timber  placed  in  the  back  of  a  level,  and 
covered  with  boards  or  small  poles,  to  support  rub- 
bish. 


7.  To  fill  with  food ;  to  cram. 

"That  there  might  be  abundance  at  Paris,  the  people 
of  Normandy  and  Anjou  were  stuffing  themselves   with 


,  ,    .  .  - 

Dan.,  Sw.,  &  O.  Dut.  stolpe.]    A  short  post  driven    embarrass. 


2.  To  strike  or  pitch  upon  by  chance  or  accident; 
to  chance  upon.     (Followed  by  on  or  upon.) 
"Forth  as  she  waddled  in  the  brake 
A  gray  goose  stumbled  on  a  snake." 

Smart:  Fable  4. 
*B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  cause  to  stumble,  stagger,  or  falter; 
to  trip  up. 

"The  one  stumbles  beholders  accidentally,  the  other 
leads  them  into  the  snare." — Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  I'roaress, 
pt.  ii. 

2.  Fig. :   To  confound,  to  puzzle,  to  perplex,  to 


into  the  ground.     (Prov.) 
-----   ----------   ...  .....  w...w    BMMiOTTO,   Wlfcll        "  Bridgewarde-within,    eo    called    of    London    bridge, 

nettles.    —  Maeaulay:  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  xx.  which    bridge   is  a  principal!    parte  of  that  warde   and 

8.  To  thrust,  crowd,  or  press  in  ;  to  pack  closely    -To^f  L^f  p  "igf"  °n  th"  "°uth  end  °'  Soa""""-k-" 


tain  smell  and  colonrfresh  a  year."  —  Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

9.  To  fill  by  being  pressed  or  packed  in. 
"With  inward  arms  the  dire  machine  they  load 

And  iron  bowels  stuff  the  dark  abode." 

Druden:  Virgil's  jEneid,  ii.  26. 

10.  Tocrowd  with  facts;  to  cram  the  mind  of;  to 
crowd,  cram,  or  fill  with  idle  or  false  tales,  fancies 
•or  ideas. 

"For  thee  we  dim  the  eyes,  and  stuff  the  head 
With  all  such  reading  as  was  never  read." 

Pope:  Dunciad,  iv.  249. 


act  of 


ate,     tSt,     fare,      amidst, 
•or,     wore,     wolf,     -wBrJr., 


"  To  the  court?  this  stumbles  me:  art  sure  for  me, 

wench. 
This  preparation  is?" 

liettum.  <£  Flet.:  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iii.  2. 

stum  -ble,  *stom-ble,  s.    [STUMBLE,  «.] 
1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  stumbling;  a  trip  or  blunder 
in  walking  or  running. 

[Eng.  stultify;  -er.]     One  who        "I  was  told  of  a  Spaniard,  who  having  got  a  fall  by  a 

stultines.  stumble,  and  broke  his  nose,  rose  up,  and  in  a  disdainful 

Still  -tl-fy,  v.  t.  [Lat.  8«ttZ(us=foolish,  and/acio    mnnner  """'I.   thi»  is  to  walk  upon  earth."  —  Hovell, 
(pass,  flo)  =  to  make.]  Letter*,  bk.  i.,  let.  32. 

*I.  Ordinary  Language:  2-  Fia-:  A  blunder,  a  failure,  a  slip. 

1.  To  make  foolish;  to  make  a  fool  of.  stfim'-blSr,   *stom-el-are,   *stum-lere,  subst. 

2.  To  look  upon  as  a  fool  or  foolish.  [Eng.  ttumbl(e) ;  -er.]    One  who  stumbles  ;  one  who 
8.  To  render  nugatory  or  worthless;  to  destroy    makes  a  mistake,  slip,  failure,  or  blunder. 

the  value  of.  "  Where  blockes  are  stridde  by  stumblers  at  astrawe." 

"The  main  result  she  alt  lined  by  the  last  campaign  in  Oascoiune:  Fruites  of  Warn. 

the  Balkans  has  been  st ult ifled." — London  Daily  Tslearaph-         Stum  -bllng,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [STUMBLE,  «.] 


what,     fall,     father;     wS,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,    pit, 
wh6,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire, 


sir, 
=  «; 


marine;    g6,     p8t, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


stumbling-block 

stumbling-block,  'stumbling-stone,  subst.   A 
can^e  of  stumbling  ;  something  in  one's  way,  which 
causes  one  to  stumble.     (Stumbling-block  is  gener- 
ally, if  not  exclusively,  used  figuratively.) 
"To  show  a  stumbling-stone  by  night." 

Cowper:  Glowworm. 

stum  -bllng-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  stumbling, : -ly.]  In 
a  stumbling  manner. 

"  I  know  not  whether  to  marvel  more,  either  that  he 
[Chaucer]  in  that  misty  time  could  see  BO  clearly,  or  that 
we  in  this  clear  age  go  so  stumblinglu  after  him.  —  Sidney: 
Defense  of  Poesy. 

stummed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [STUM,  v."] 

stumD,  *stompe,  *stumpe,  s.&a.  [Icel.stumpr; 
Sw.  &  Dan.  stump;  O.  Dut.  stompe;  Dut.  stomp; 
Ger.  stumpf.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  short,  fixed,  or  rooted  part  remaining  after 
another  part  has  been  broken  off,  as  the  stub  of  a 
tree,  the  part  that  is  left  in  tho  earth  after  the  tree 
has  been  cut  down  ;  the  part  of  a  plant  left  in  the 
earth  after  the  plant  has  been  cut  down. 

"Down  to  the  stump  of  yon  old  yew 
We  '11  for  oar  whistles  run  a  race." 

Wordsworth:  Idle  Shepherd  Boys. 

2.  Tho  part  of  a  limb  or  the  like  remaining  after 
a  part  lias  been  amputated  or  destroyed. 

"One  of  the  horses  snaptoff  the  end  of  his  finger  with 
the  glove.  I  dressed  the  stump  with  the  common  digest- 
ive.'"— Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  (PI.) :  The  legs ;  as,  to  stir  one's  stumps.  (Col- 
loq.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Art:  A  short,  thick  roll  of  leather  or  paper  cut 
to  a  point,  and  used  to  rub  down  the  harsh  or 
strong  lines  of  a  crayon  or  pencil  drawing,  or  for 
shading  it,  or  for  rubbing  solid  tints  on  paper  from 
colors  in  powder. 

2.  Cricket:  One  of  the  three  posts  or  sticks  which 
constitute  the  wicket.  Their  lower  ends  are  pointed 
so  as  to  be  easily  thrust  into  the  ground.    They 
stand  twenty-seven  inches  out  of  the  ground,  and 
are  fixed  sufficiently  close  to  each  other  to  prevent 
the  ball  from  passing  through.    The_top  ends  are 
grooved  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  bails. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Like  a  stump ;  stumpy. 

"  A  heavie  stompe  leg  of  wood  to  go  withall." — Ascham: 
Schoolmaster,  bk.  ii. 

1]  On  the  stump :  Touring  or  itinerating  through 
a  district  or  country,  and  making  speeches  on  polit- 
ical or  other  questions. 

stump-mast,  s. 

Naut.:  A  lower  mast  without  tops.  Common  in 
steam-vessels,  which  never  depend  wholly  upon 
sails. 

stump-orator,  s.  One  who  harangues  a  crowd 
or  meeting  from  a  stump  of  a  tree  or  other  eleva- 
tion ;  a  frothy  or  bombastic  speaker. 

Stump-oratory,  s.  Oratory  such  as  is  used  by 
stump-orators. 

stump-speaker,  s.    A  popular  political  speaker. 

stump-speech,  s.  A  speech  made  from  the 
stump  of  a  tree  or  other  improvised  platform ;  a 
frothy,  bragging, or  bombastic  harangue;  an  elec- 
tioneering sjjeech  in  favor  of  one's  self  or  of 
another  candidate. 

stump-tailed  lizard,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Trachydosaurus  rugosus ;  the  body  is  long 


is  motionless,  it  is  a  matter  01  uimcuiiy  u 
guish  one  from  the  other.    The  scales  on  the  upper 
surface  are  large,  rough,  and  broad,  smaller  De- 
neath. 

Stump,  v.  t.  &  i.    [STUMP,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  cut  off  a  part  of ;  to  reduce  to  a  stump. 
"Around  the  stumped  top  soft  moss  did  grow." 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  I.  ii.  59. 

•2.  To  strike,  as  something  fixed  and  hard,  with 
the  toe. 

3.  To  challenge,  to  defy,  to  puzzle,  to  confound; 
to  clear  out  of  money.    (Colloq.) 

"  '  Don't  you  know  our  history? — haven't  you  heard,  my 
dear  fellow,  we  are  stumped!'  Stumped,'  said  I,  almost 
unconsciously  repeating  the  quaint,  but  wofully  express- 
ive word.  '  Positively  ttumpeil,'  said  Daly.  '  Don' t  speak 
loud.  I  thought,  of  course,  you  had  heard  of  it.  BHnkin- 
sop  has  bolted.'  " — Theodore  Hook.  Gilbert  Gurney,  vol. 
iii.,  oh.il. 

4.  To  make  a  tour  through  or  travel  over,  making 
speeches  for  electioneering  or  other  purposes ;  as, 
to  stump  the  country. 
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II.  Cricket: 

*1.  To  knock  down,  as  a  stump  or  stamps. 

2.  To  put  a  batsman  out  of  play  by  knocking  off 
tho  bails,  or  knocking  the  stumps  of  his  wickpt 
down  while  he  is  out  of  his  ground.  (Formerly 
often  used  with  out.) 

"The  Captain  stumped  the  next  man  off  a  leg-shooter." 
—  Hughes:  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  walk  stiffly,  clumsily,  or  awkwardly. 
"  Cymon,  a  clown,  who  never  dreamt  of  love, 

By  chance  was  stumping  to  the  neighboring  grove.' 
Sana  of  Cymon  and  Iphigenia. 

2.  To  make  electioneering  or  other  speeches  from 
the  stump  of  a  tree  or  other  improvised  platform. 

IT  1.  To  stump  it: 

(1)  To  run  off  ;    to  get  away  ;  to  take  to  flight. 
(Slang.) 

(2)  To  travel  about  making  stump-speeches. 

2.  To  stump  up  :  To  pay  or  hand  over  money. 
(Slang.) 

"Why  don't  you  ask  your  old  governor  to  stump  upf"  — 
Dickens:  Sketches  by  Boz,-  Watkins  Tattle.  , 

Stump  -age  (ageaslg),s.  [Eng.  stump;  -age.} 
A  tax  on  the  amount  of  timber  cut,  and  regulated 
by  the  price  of  lumber. 

Stump  -Sr.s.    [Eng.  stump  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  stumps. 

2.  A  boaster. 

3.  Something,  as  a  story,  that  puzzles  or  creates 
incredulity. 

stump    ie,  s.    [Eng.  stump;  dimin.  suff  .  -ie.]    A 
little  stump,  as  of  a  pen.    (Scotch.) 
"Sae  I  gat  paper  in  a  blink, 
An"  down  gaed  stumpie  in  the  ink." 

Burns:  Epistle  to  J,  Lapraik,  Ap.  21,  1788. 

stump  '-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stumpy;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  stumpy. 

'stump  -ling,  s.  [Eng.  stump,  8.;  dimin.  suff. 
-ling.']  A  little  stump. 

"Root  our  stumps  and  stumplinffs." 

Wolaott:  P.  Pindar,  p.  146. 

stump  -f,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  stump;  -y,"] 

A.  -4s  adjective  : 

1.  Full  of  stumps. 

2.  Short  and  thick  ;  stubby. 

B.  Assubst.  :  Money.    (Slang.) 

"Down  with  the  stumpy.'—  C.  Kingston:  Alton  Locke, 
oh.  ii. 


stun,  *  ston-i-en,  *  stown-i-en,  v.  t.  [A.  S. 
stunian  =  to  make  a  din,  to  resound  ;  stun  =  a  din  ; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  stynja  =  to  groan  ;  stynr  =  a  groan  ; 
Ger.  stohnen=to  groan.] 

1.  To  confound  or  make  dizzy  with  noise  ;  to  over- 
power the  sense  of  hearing  of  ;  to  blunt  or  stupefy 
the  organs  of  hearing  of. 

"If  Nature  thunder'd  in  his  opening  ears, 
And  stunn'd  him  with  the  music  of  the  spheres." 
Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  i.  202. 

2.  To  render  insensible  or  dizzy  by  force  or  a  blow  ; 
to  render  senseless  with  a  blow. 

"One  hung  a  pole-ax  at  his  saddle-bow, 
And  one  a  heavy  mace  to  stun  the  foe." 

Druden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  82. 

3.  To  surprise  completely  ;  to  overpower  ;  to  stu- 
pefy. 

"At  the  sight  therefore  of  this  river,  the  pilgrims  were 
much  stunned."  —  Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  i. 
stung,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [STING,  «.] 
stunk,  pret.  ofv.    [STINK,  v.] 
stun-nSr,  s.    [Eng.  stun;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  stuns. 

2.  Something  which  astonie  hes  by  wonderful  ap- 
pearance, excellence,  or  other  quality  ;  something 
exceedingly  fine  ;  something  first-rate.    (Slang.) 

"For  the  performance  of  '  Gettin'  up  Stairs,'  I  have  no 
other  name  but  that  it  was  a  stunner."  —  Thackeray:  Booh 
of  Snobs,  oh.  xxv. 

stun  -nlng,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [STUN.] 

A.  Aspr.par.  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  unusual  or  extraordinary  quali- 
ties; first-rate;  astonishingly  fine,  large,  or  the  like. 
(Slang.) 

stunt,  t>.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  «tuni=dull,  obtuse,  stupid, 
from  stintan  =  to  stop,  to  be  weary  ;  Icel.  stuttr  = 
short,  stunted  ;  O.  Sw.  sfwnf  =cut  short.] 

A.  Traits.  ;  To  hinder  from  growth  ;  to  check  or 
shorten  in  growth  or  progress. 

"To  stunt  the  natural  growth  of  a  new  colony."  —  Smith: 
Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  vii. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  stunted. 
stunt,  s.  &  adv.    [STUNT,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  check  in  growth. 

2.  That  which   has  been  checked  m  growth  ;   a 
stunted  animal  or  thing. 


stupendously 

3.  A  young  whale,  two  years  old,  which,  having: 
been  weaned,  is  lean  and  yields  little  blubber. 

*B.  As  adv. :  Abruptly,  sharply,  short ;  as,  to  turn 
stunt. 

stunt  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [STUNT,  «.] 

stunt -ed-ness,  a.  [Eug.  stunted;  -ness.']  Tli& 
quality  or  state  of  being  stunted. 

stunt  -I  ness,  s.  [Eng.  stunt;  i  connect.,  and 
suff.  -ness.]  Stuntedness. 

stunt-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stunt;  -ness.]  Stunted- 
ness,  shortness,  abruptness. 

stu'-pa  (!),«.    [STUPE.] 

sta-pa  (2),s.    [TOPE.] 

Stupe  (1),  Stu-pa,  s.  [Lat.  stupa,  stuppa;  Gr. 
styppe=the  coarse  part  of  flax.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Tow,  flax,  flannel,  &c.,  used  as  a, 
pledget,  compress,  or  as  a  wad  in  fomentations. 

"Binding  a  stupe  over  it."— Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  v., 
ch.  L 

2.  Sot. :  Filamentose  matter ;  a  tuft  of  long  hair  r 
tow. 

stupe,  v.  t.  [STUPE  (1),  i.]  To  apply  a  stupe  or 
stupa  to;  to  foment. 

"  I  took  off  the  dressings,  and  found  the  heat  somewhat 
allay' d,  and  the  ulcer  well  disposed  to  digestion.  I  stuped 
the  ulcer."— Wiseman !  Surgery,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

Stupe  (2),  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  stupid  (q.  v.J.J 
A  stupid  person. 

stu-pe-f  a'-cl-ent  (c  as  sh),  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  stupe- 
faciens,  pr.  par.  of  stupefacio=to  stupefy  (q.  v.).J 

A.  A*  adj.:   Stupefactive;   having  a  stupefying 
power. 

B.  Assubst. :  A  medicine  which  produces  stupor 
or  insensibility ;  a  narcotic. 

stu-pe-f  ac-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat,  stupefac- 
tionem,  accus.  of  stupefactio,  from  stupefactus,  pa. 
par.  of  stupefacio=to  stupefy  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  stupefying ;  the  state  of  being  stupe- 
fied. 

"  It  produced  that  kind  of  stupefaction  which  is  the- 
consequence  of  using  opium."— Cook:  Third  t'oyage,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  A    stolid  or  senseless  state;  dullness,  torpor, 
stupidity. 

"  Nor  was  this  submission  the  effect  of  content,  but  of 
mere  stupefaction  and  brokenness  of  heart."— Macaulay: 
Hist.  Enu.,  ch.  ivii. 

stu-pe-f  ac-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  stupefactus,  pa. 
par.  of  stupefacio=to  stupefy  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  stupefac- 

A.  As  adj.:  Causing  stupefaction  or  insensibility ; 
stupefying,  narcotic ;   deadening    or    blunting  th» 
sense  of  feeling  or  understanding. 

"Opium  hath  a  Stupefactive  part,  and  a  heating  part; 
the  one  moving  sleep,  the  other  a  heat."— Bacon:  Nat. 
Hist.,  §  98. 

B.  Assubst.:  Thatwhichstupefies;  specif.,  a  med- 
icine which  produces  stupor ;  a  stupefacient. 

"Opium  and  other  strong  stupefactives  doe  coagulate- 
the  spirits."— Bacon:  Hist.  Life  and  Death,  p.  62. 

Btu'-pe-fied,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [STUPEFY.] 

stu-pe-f  ied-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stupefied;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  ot  being  stupefied ;  stupefaction, 
stupor,  insensibility. 

"From  the  stupejledness  of  the  past." — Boyle:  Works, 
vi.  6. 

Btu -pS-f  1-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  stupefy;  -er.']  One  who 
or  that  which  stupefies. 

"  Whether  the  natural  phlegm  of  this  island  needs  any 
additional  stupefier."—  Berkeley:  The  (juerist,  %  848. 

stu  -pe-f  y,  *stu  -pl-fy,  v.  t.  [Fr.  stuptfler,  from 
8<M»<?/ai'(=stupefied,  from  Lat.  stupefactus,  pa.  par. 
of  stupefacio,  from  stupeo=io  be  amazed,  and/acio 
=  to  make.] 

1.  To  blnnt  the  faculty  of  perception  or  under- 
standing in  ;  to  deprive  of  sensibility ;  to  make  dull 
or  dead  to  external  influences ;  to  make  torpid. 
"  Stupefied  bf  toil,  and  drugged  with  gin." 

Scott:  The  Poacher. 

*2.  To  deprive  of  material  mobility. 

"It  is  not  malleable  ;  but  yet  is  not  fluent,  but  stupifiett."' 
— Bacon. 

*Btu-p6nd',  a.  [Lat.  stupendus= amazing,  to  be- 
wondered  at,  fut.  pass,  participle  of  stupeo=to  be 
amazed.]  Stupendous,  wonderful. 

"They  [diemons]  can  workesfwpend  and  admirable  con- 
clusions."— Burton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  220. 

*stu-pen'-dl-ous,  a.  [STUPEND.]  Stupendous, 
marvelous. 

"It  is  a  stupendious  monastery,  built  on  the  top  of  a 
huge  land-rock." — Howell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  23. 

*Bt\l-pen'-dI-ous-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  stupendious; 
-ly.]  Stupendously,  marvelously. 

"The  complexion  may  prove  stupendiously  enravish- 
ing." — More;  Discourse  on  Enthusiasm,  p.  14. 


^    ^J^    chorus,     chin,    bench;    go^ gem;     thin,    this;     siiT,    as;     expect,    Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -t'ian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     ,ion,     -aion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      Ac.  =bel,     del. 


stupendous 
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stutter 


stu-pen  -doiis,  a.    [STCPESD.]    To  be  wondered       stu  -pu  lose,  a.    [Dimin.  from  Eng.  stupose.'] 


corresponding  more  or  less  closely  to  the  modern 


-walk."— field,  Feb.  17,  1887. 

stu-pen -dous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stupendous ;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  stupendous. 

"Works,  which  from  their  stupendoiisness,  should  have 

taughtthem  the  greatnessof  the  former."— £His.-  Knotcl-     stoutness,  obstinacy. 
edge  of  Divine  Things,  p.  270. 


.ag,  a  stag  i , 

Bearing  his  branches  sturdily." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  25. 

8tfir'-dl-ness,  subst.    [Eng.  sturdy;  -ness.']    The 
uality  or  state  of  being  sturdy ;  lustiness,  vigor, 


eon.]    Any  individual  of  the  family  Sturiones  or 
jturionidie. 

tstiir-I-6n  -I-dse,  s.  pi.    [STCHIO.] 

sturk,  s.    [STIRK.] 

stur-nel  -Is.,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  sturnua 


of 


"To    beggar  them  out  of  their  sturdiness."— Baling.  („   ,    \  n 

*Stu  -pent,  o.    [Lat.  stupens,  pr.  par.  of  stupeo=    l>roke:  °"  Parties,  let.  19.  brnith  •  A 

o  be  amazed.]    Confounded,  astounded,  stunned       stur  -dyS  *stor-die,  *stour-dy,  *stur-di,  n.  [O.  laiiue,  with  fi 

nto  silence.                                                                                Fr.  esfoucdt=dulled,  amazed,  reckless,  pa. 'par.  of  and  the  Falkland  Islands  to"the"middle"of  This 

ihe nnman  mind  stands  stupent."—Carlyle:  Diamond    estourair  (r:r.  ttourdir)  =  to  amaze ;  prob.  from  Lat.  country.    Body  thick,  stout ;  legs  large    reaching 

Necklace,  ch.  ii.    (Note.)                                                         torp<dtu= torpid  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  sturdir=to  stun,  to  beyond  the  tail,  which    is  short  and   even,  with 


A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Deprived  ^temporarily  or  permanently  of  the  _, „.    ,. _  .  „., „,., 

perceptive,  thinking,  or  reasoning  faculties;  in  a       4.  Characterized    by   or    exhibiting    endurance,  most  of  them"frequenting'tlio''gr<)uiii,  where  they 

state  of  stupor ;  stupefied ;  bereft  of  feeling,  strength,  or  force ;  forcible,  strong,  vigorous.  assemble  in  large  flocks.    There  are  two  sub-fami- 

"The  sturdy  qualities  displayed  by  the  leader  of  the  "es  :  Buphaginee  (confined  to  the  African  continent) 

Separationists." — London  Daily  Telegraph.  and  Sturniute  (q.  v.). 


"  Is  he  not  stupid 


With  age  and  alt'ring  rheums?  can  he  speak?  hear? 
Know  man  from  man?  " 

Shakesp..-  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

2.  Devoid  of  understanding ;  silly ;  dull  of  appre- 
hension. 


sturdy-beggar,  s.    A  term  used  in  an  old  Eng-       stttr-nl-for  -mes.,  s.  pi.    [Modern  Latin  shmuu 
lish  law  to  distinguish  "beggars  able  to  work       (q.  v.),  and_Latin/ormu=form.] 
from    "beggars    impotent    to    serve:"    hence— a        Ornith.: 


Ornith.:  A    sub-order   of    Passeriformes    (q.  v.), 
ith  four  families :  Ploceidee,  Artamidte,  Alaudidw, 


ighly- 

— ' tf   —~oo— --•   "  »«•""  ***v  *ji*tiLa\*in_-:iLni:i\j  vivi-*y uuia  group,  extending  to  every 

.  As  subst. :  A  stupid,  silly  person ;  a  blockhead,    meaning  of  the  Act.  part  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  and  its  islands,  and 

stn-pld -I-tj?,  s.    [Fr.  stupidity,  from  stupide=       stur'-dy\  s.     [Gaelic  stuird     stuad    stuirdean=  OTer  *ne  Pacific  to  the  Samoa  Islands  and  Ni  \v 

stupid  (q.v.).]                                                                      vertigo,  drunkenness,  sturdy;  shirda»i=daroel.]  Zealand,  but  wholly  absent  from  the  mainland  of 

•1.  Insensibility  to   external   influences;   numb-       1-  Animal  Pathol.:  A  disease  in  sheep,  marked  Australia.  .They  have  the  characters  of  the  family, 

ness  of  feeling ;  stupor,  torpor.                                         by  a  disposition  to  stagger,  sit  on  the  rump,  turn  a       .contain  about   twenty-eight  genera  and   126 

"The  dreadful  bellowing  of  whose  strait-brac'd  drums.    towar(l°neside,stupor,&c.  It  is  caused  by  the  pres-  sPecies. 

To  the  French  sounded  like  the  dreadful  doom-              ence  withm  the  brain  of  the  immature  embryo  of  a  stur-mr -a,  8.  [A  euphonic  word,  of  no  signified- 

Audthem  with  such  stupidity  benumbs,                          species  of   tapeworm  [CojNTJRUS],  varying  in  size  tion,  formed  by  Gray.    (Agassiz.)l 

As  though  the  earth  had  groaned  from  her  womb."         from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg.    It  ZoOl.:  Agenusof  Stenodermata  (q.v.).  Chin  with 

Druyton:  The  Battle  of  Aginmurt.       generally  attacks  young  sheep  under  two  years  old,  three  warts  in  front,  margined  below  by  smaller 

2.  Extreme  dullness  of  apprehension;  dull  fool-    al?d  \f  seldom  cured.  warts.     One  species  5.  lilium,  from  the  Neotropical 

ishness,  senselessness,  folly.                                                   •  ?"*••'  Lolium  temulentum,  Darnel  grass,  which  region. 

-l?^8!,.*!00X0LT?1?^eiT.or8«8?.  fin?!J'5IP?8?9  the    sheet)  'feedine  ut>onTt.   *'                                  i  in  the  stSr -nus,  s.    [Lat.=a  starling.] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  Sturninee   (q.v.), 


monkishs(«p,-<i,7i/of  thetimes."— 6old>mtU:  PoliteLeam- 


"How  stupidly  soever  all  his  interpreters  would  have  cal  tall.     The  skeleton  is  cartilaginous  ;  the  skin  is  aarisi       be  Starlinu  fo'VV 

Hector  (being  strooke  into  a  trembling,  and  almost  dead)  covered   with   bony   scutes    in    longitudinal   rows,  ,.-,             f    ,    •      res 

tnrue   about  like   a  whirlwinde."  —  Chapman.-  Homer's  between  which  are  patches  naked  or  furnished  only  sturt,  v.  t.  & i.    [Sw.  stOrta=to  vex,  to  disturb; 

Iliad,  bk.  xiv.  with  small  bony  scales.    The  snout  is  produced  far  "cr-  sWre»-J    (Scotch.) 


*stu  -pl-fy ,  v.  t.    [STUPEFY.] 


where  they  crowd  together  and  remain  in  a  hiber-       Btflrt  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 


loss 

2.  _ 
heedli 

stu -pose,  a.    [Mod.  Latin  stuposus,  from  Latin    caviare  is  prepared  from  their  roe,  and  isinglass    read  stutteriugly.]    To  stutter  (q.  v.). 


stupa  (a.  v.).]  from  their  swimming-bladders.  The  best-known 

Bot. :  Bearded.  Used  specially  of  the  filaments  in  species  is  the  Common  Sturgeon,  Acipenser  sturio. 

the  genus  Anthericum,  &c.  [STCPEOUS.]  The  back  is_  usually  a  dull  reddish,  but  varies  to  a 
*Stu'-prate,  v.  t.  [Latin  stupratus,  pa 

stupro=to  defile ;  s<upr«m=defilement.]    T< 

to  violate,  to  debauch. 

stu-pra'-tlon,  /.    [Lat.s*upra(io.]    [STCPEATE.]  STEELET 

The  act  of  ravishing  or  debauching;  rape,  viola-  ..T    p- 

tion.  .  i1  «  Sg 


"He  hath  Albano's  imperfection  too, 
And  tituts  when  he  is  vehemently  moved." 

Marston.   What  You  mil. 


Stu'-prum,  8.     [Lat.] 


*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Forcible  violation  of  the  person ; 
rape. 

2.  CivilLaw:  Every  union  of  the  sexes  forbidden  From'Thi's   word   many  authorities~Vave"forme'd 

by  morality. names  for  groups  in  their  respective  classifications, 


"He  had  stood  trembling,   stuttering,  calling  for  his 

and  the  Sturgeon  is  a  royal  fish,  belonging,  by  confessor." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

sre"eignre"cTprwVe^t\arsibSeIen0g^reS:dbyIcIha«er^  »•  Trans.:  To  utter  in  a  stuttering  manner;  to  - 

certain  Corporations,  as  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire." —  Stammer  out. 

Seeley:  Fresh-water  Fishes,  p.  413.  Stut  -ter,  8.     [Eng.  stut ;  -cr.] 

*stur  -1-6,  s,  [Lat.=a  sturgeon  (q.  v.).]  *1.  One  who  stutters ;  a  stutterer. 
Ichthy,:  A  lapsed  synonym  of  Acipenser  (q.v.)- 


'  M;m\-  stutters  are  very  choleric,  choler  inducing  a 
dryness  in  the  tongue."— Bacon,-  ATo(.  Hist.,  %  386. 

2.  A  stammerer  in  speaking. 


late,    fat, 
•or,     wore. 


fare,     amidst, 
wplf, 


what,     fall,     father;     we,     we%     here, 
who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite. 


camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit, 
cftr,     rule      full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
8,    O3  =  e; 


marine;    go,    pot, 
ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


stutterer 
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stut -ter-er,  s.    [Eng. 
stutters  ;  a  stammerer. 

"Stutterers  use  to  stammer  more  when  the  wind  is  in 
that  hole."—  Howell:  Letters,  bk.  xxvii.,  let.  1. 

stut  -ter-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [STTJTTEE,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <St  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  .-Is  subst. :  \  hesitation  in  speaking,  in  which 
there  is  a  spasmodic  and  uncontrollable  repetition 
of  the  same  syllable ;  stammering  (q.  v.). 

stut  -tSr-Ing-ljf,  adv.  ^English  stuttering ;  -ly.] 
In  a  stuttering  manner ;  with  a  stutter. 


utter,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who       styi-as  -ter-Id,  s.    [STYLASTERIDJ:.]    Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  family  Stylasteriiiae  (q.  v.). 


Dan.  sti ;  ttw.  stta;  U.  »w.  siia,  suyu,,  ow.  uuu,  o«, 
«teg ;  Dut.  svijnstijge ;  Ger.  emigre ;  O.  H.  Ger.  sMga.] 

1.  A  pen  or  inclosure  for  swine. 

"Each  friend  you  seek  in  yon  enclosure  lies, 
AJ1  lost  their  form,  and  habitants  of  sties." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  x.  83O. 

2.  A  dirty,  mean,  or  filthy  place ;  a  hovel. 
"There could  not  be  equality  between  men  who  lived 

in  houses  and  men  who  lived  in  sties." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

3.  A  place  of  debauchery. 

"The  houses  of  Calderon's  stately  and  high-spirited 
Castilian  gentlemen  became  sties  of  vice.— Macaulau: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  Iii. 

sty,  (2),  stye,  8.  [A  contract,  of  8ti0end=swell- 
ing,  risiue,  properly  pres.  par.  of  stlgan=tn  rise,  to 
climb.  The  full  form  was  stigend  edge  =  swelling 
eye,  which  was  corrupted  into  styany,  which  was 
afterward  mistaken  for  sty  on  eye ;  Low  Ger.  stig, 
stirje:  Norw.  8(19,  sti,  stigje,  from  stiga=to  rise.]  A 
small  inflammatory  tumorof  the  nature  of  a  boil  on 
the  edge  of  the  eyelid,  most  frequently  near  the 
inner  angle  of  the  eye. 

sty  (1),  v.  t.  [STY  (1),  s.]  To  shut  up  in,  or  as  in, 
a  sty. 

"  Here  you  sty  me 

In  this  hard  rock,  while  you  do  keep  from  me 
The  rest  of  the  Island."       Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

Sty  (2),  *Stie,  *Stye,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  stigan;  German 
tteigen;  Dut.  stijen;  Icel.  stiga;  Sw.  stiga;  Dan. 
stige.]  [STAIB.]  To  mount. 

"Thought  with  his  wings  to  stye  above  the  ground." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  25. 

•sty -an,  s.    [STY(2),«.] 

•sty  -ca,  s.  [A.  S.  stic,  efyc.]  An  Anglo-Saxon 
coin,  value  half  a  .arthing.  It  was  principally,  if 
not  wholly,  coined  in  the  kingdom  of  Northumber- 
land. 

Sty  -<jer-lne,8.    [Eng.  sty(ryl),  and  (gly~)cerine.] 

Chem.:  C9Hi.»O3=phenyl  glycerine.  A  trivalent 
alcohol,  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  styryl 
tribromide  and  water  for  eight  or  ten  hours.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  on  evapora- 
tion is  left  as  a  gummy  mass. 

Stye,  s.    [STY  (2),  8.] 

stye,  t).  i.    [STY  (2),t).] 

Stjg-l-an,  adj.  [Lat.  Stygius,  from  Styx;  Gr. 
Styx,  (genit.  Sfygos)=Styx,  from  stygeo=to  hate.] 
Pertaining  to  Styx,  a  river  of  hell,  over  which  the 
shades  of  the  dead  were  ferried  by  Charon ;  hence, 
hellish,  infernal. 

"  Whose  Stygian  throats  breathe  darkness  all  day  long." 
Cowper:  Task,  iii.  738. 

sty-gog'-en-es.,  s.  [Gr.  Styx  (genit.  Stygos)  =  the 
Styx  (q.  v.),  and  gennao=t,o  produce.  Named  from 
their  supposed  volcanic  abode.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Hypostomatina  [SILURID.E], 
the  preiladillas  of  the  natives.  They  are  small 
Siluroids,  abundant  in  the  lakes  and  torrents  of  the 
Andes,  and  have  attracted  considerable  attention 
from  the  fact  that  Humboldt  adopted  the  popular 
belief  that  they  live  in  subterranean  waters  within 
the  bowels  of  the  active  volcanoes  in  the  Andes,  and 
are  ejected  with  streams  of  mud  and  water  during 
eruptions,  though  he  considered  it  singular  that 
they  were  not  cooked  when  vomited  forth  from 
craters  or  other  openings.  Theexplanationof  their 
appearance  during  volcanic  eruptions  is  that  they 
are  killed  by  the  sulphuretted  gases  escaping  dur- 
ing an  eruption,  and  swept  down  by  tho  torrents  of 
water  issuing  from  the  volcano. 

Btyi  a-gal-ma  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  stylos=a.  pillar,  and 
agalma=an  image.] 

Arch. :  Performing  the  office  of  a  column;  as,  a 
stylagalmaic  figure.  Used  also  substantively  of  a 
figure  performing  the  office  of  a  column. 

styi-ar,  a.  [Eng.  styl(e);  or.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  style ;  stilar. 

Styi-as'-tSr,  8.  [Gr.  stylos=a  pillar,  and  aster= 
a  star.] 

ZoOl. :  The  type-genus  of  Stylasteridee  (q.v.) ,  form- 
erly classed  with  the  Corals,  and  made  a  genus  of 
OculinidsB. 


styl-as-ter  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stylaster; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  surf.  -idoz.~\ 

ZoOl.  <fc  Palaeont. :  A  family  of  Hydrocorallinw, 
with  several  genera,  living  principally  at  consider- 
able depths  in  the  warmer  seas.  The  skeleton  is  a 
branched  calcareous  structure,  with  cup-like  depres- 
sions, each  with  a  central  chamber,  surrounded  by 
secondary  chambers,  separated  from  each  other  by 
short  partitions.  The  colony  consists  of  two  sets  of 
zooids,  the  perfect  ones  inhabiting  the  central 
chambers,  while  the  smaller  ones  are  occupied  by 
imperfect  zooids,  resembling  tentacles  in  appear- 
ance. The  cavities  of  the  zooids  communicate  by 
canals  in  the  skeleton,  and  the  reproductive  organs 
are  in  the  form  of  fixed  sporosacs,  developed  within 
sac-like  cavities  in  the  skeleton.  One  fossil  genus, 
Distichopora,  from  the  Tertiary  of  France. 

Styi  -gUe,  a.    [Eng.  style  (2) ;  -ate.~\ 

Bot. :  Having  a  persistent  style. 

style  (1),  *stlle  (1),  8.  [Fr.  stile,  style,  from  Lat. 
8Cilu8=an  iron-pointed  pen  used  for  writing  on  wax- 
tablets,  a  manner  of  writing.  From  tho  same  root 
as  sting,  stimulus,  stigma,  &c. ;  Sp.  &  Port,  estilo; 
Ital.sMe]. 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  piece  of  iron  or  other  material  pointed  at 
one  end,  used  by  the  ancients  for  writing  Dy  scratch- 
ing on  wax-tablets.  The  other  end  was  made 
blunt  and  smooth,  and  was  used  to  make  erasures. 
Hence, 

2.  A  hard  point  for  tracing,  in  manifold  writing. 

3.  A  pointed  tool  used  in  graving. 

4.  Manner  of  writing  with  regard  to  language; 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  a  person  expresses 
his  ideas  or  conceptions;  the  particular  mode  or 
form  of  expressing  ideas  in  language  which  dis- 
tinguishes one  writer  or  speaker  from  another ;  tho 
distinctive  manner  of  writing  characteristic  of  each 
author,  or   of   each    body   of   authors,    allied   as 
belonging  to  the  same  school,  country,  or  epoch. 

"Though  an  author's  plan  should  be  faultless,  and  his 
story  ever  so  well  conducted,  yet  if  he  be  feeble  or  flat 


in  style,  destitute  of  affecting  scenes,  and  deficient  in 
poetical  coloring,  he  can  have  no  success." — Blair: 
Rhetoric,  lect.  10. 

5.  Mode  of  presentation,  es_pecially  in  music  or 
any  of  the  fine  arts ;  characteristicorpeculiarmodo 
of  developing  an  idea  or  accomplishing  a  result; 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  an  artist  expresses 
his  ideas ;  it  is  exhibited  in  his  choice  of  forms  and 
mode  of  treating  them,  and  is  determined  in  differ- 
ent ways,  according  to  the  changes  of  thought  at 
different    times  and    stages   of   its   development. 
Besides    the   individual    style,    there    is   also   a 
national  style ;  as,  the  Egyptian,  the  Grecian  styles 
of  architecture.    Each  of  the  various  branches  of 
art  has  its  peculiar  style ;  as,  the  epic,  lyric,  and 
dramatic  styles  of  poetry ;  the  historical  and  the 
landscape  styles  of  painting,  &c. 

"In  quiet  poems  of  simple  narrative,  where  there  are 
no  speakers  or  scenery  to  set  off  the  words,  the  forcible 
stale  of  the  drama  might  interfere  with  the  unity  of  the 

rm,  by  attracting  to  the  words  the  interest  that  should 
concentrated  on  the  narrative  ;  and  here  a  simple 
style  may  be  desirable.  Thus  poetic  style  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  (1)  the  elevated,  (2)  the  graceful,  (3)  the 
forcible,  (4)  the  simple."— Abbott  <£  Seeley:  Enalish 
Lessons  for  English  People,  845. 

6.  Tho  peculiar  manner  or  mode  of  action  charac- 
teristic of  a  performer  of  an  art ;  as,  the  style  of 
rowing  of  an  oarsman,  a  batsman's  style  in  cricket, 
a  bad  style  of  walking,  &c. 

7.  External  manner  or  fashion.    Manner  deemed 
elegant    and    appropriate    in    social    demeanor; 
fashion ;  as,  An  entertainment  is  given  in  style, 

8.  Phrase  of  address  or  appellation  ;   formal  or 
official  designation ;  title. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  A  particular  character  as  to  the  general 
artistic  idea  prevailing  a  building;  as,  the  Gothic 
or  Norman  styles.    [ARCHITECTURE.] 

2.  Chron. :  The  method  of  reckoning  time  with 
reference  to  the  Julian  and  Gregorian  calendars, 
Old  Style  being  founded  on  tlio  former  and  New 
Style  on  the  latter.     The  Julian  Calendar  (q.  v.) 
prevailed  in  Europe  to  A.  D.  1582.    Pope  Gregory 
XIII.  published  the  Gregorian  Calendar  [CALEN- 
DAR, n.  3],  enacting  that  ten  days  should  be  de- 
ducted from  the  year  1582  by  calling  the  day  which 
by  tho  Julian  Calendar  would  have  been  Oct.  5, 
Oct.  15, 1582.    The  alteration  took  place  that  same 
day   in  Spain,    Portugal,    and   part   of  Italy.    In 
France  and  Lorraine  the  change  was  made  on  Dec. 
10  [20]  ;  in  Holland,  Brabant,  Flanders,  Artois,  and 
Hainault  on  Dec.  15  [25]  of  the  same  year.     In 
Switzerland  the  Roman  Catholics  adopted  the  new 
style  in  1583  or  1584,  as  did  those  of  Germany  in  1584. 
The  Danes  did  so  in  1582,  tho  Poles  in  1586,  the  Hun- 
garians in  1587,  tho  German  Protestant  city  of  Mar- 
burg in  Feb.,  1682,  the  States  of  Utrecht  on  Dec.  1 


stylina 

[12],  1700,  the  other  German  Protestants  about  the- 
same  date.  Till  1751  both  the  Julian,  or  Old  Style, 
and  the  practice  of  commencing  the  legal  year  on 
March  25,  subsisted  in  England.  But  by  24 Oreo.  II., 
c.  23,  it  was  enacted  : 

1.  That  throughout   all    His    Majesty's  dominions  in 
Europe,   Asia,  Africa,   and  America  the  aupputation  ac- 
cording to  which  the  year  of  our  Lord  began  on  March  1& 
shall  not  be  used  after  the  last  day  of  December,  1751,  and 
that  the  first  day  of  January  next  following  shall   be 
reckoned  as  the  first  day  of  the  year  1752,  and  so  on  in  all 
future  years. 

2.  That     ....    the  natural  day  next  immediately 
following  September  2,  1752,  shall  be  called  and  reckoned 
as  the  fourteenth  day  of  September,  omitting  the  eleven 
intermediate  nominal  days. 

3.  That  the  several  year.8  of  our  Lord  1800,  1900,  J1UU, 
2200,   2300    ....     shall  not   be  deemed  bissextile  or 
leap  years     ....     and  that  the  years  of  our  Lord 
2000,2400,2800    ....    shall  for  the  future  be  esteemed 
bissextile  or  leap  years." 

The  difference  between  the  Old  and  New  Styles 
was  progressive.  Up  to  1699  it  was  only  ten  days, 
after  1700  it  was  eleven,  and  after  1800  twelve  days. 
The  year  1751  had  no  January,  February,  March 
1-24,  and  September  had  only  nineteen  days.  (Nic- 
olas :  Chron.  of  Hist.) 

3.  Surg.:  A  pointed  surgical  instrument ;  a  probe. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  style  and  diction,  see- 
DICTION. 

If  Style  of  a  court : 

Law :  The  practice  observed  by  any  court  in  its 
way  of  proceeding. 

style  (2),  'Stile  (1),  s.  [Lat.  stylus,  from  Greek 
stylos=n  pillar,  a  post.]  . 

1.  Bot. :  The  part  of  a  pistil  intermediate  in  posi- 
tion between  the  germen  or  ovary  below  and  the 
stigma  above.    It  is  considered  to  be  an  elongation 
of  the  ovary,  and  morphologically  the  upper  narrow 

Fart  of  a  carpellary  leaf  supporting  tho  stigma, 
t  is  not  more  essential  to  a  pistil  than  a  petiole  is 
to  a  leaf,  and  in  fact  is  often  absent.  It  may  be 
taper  or  thick,  is  generally  terete,  but  may  be 
angular,  or  thin,  flat,  and  colored.  Sometimes  it  is 
continuous  with,  and  at  others  articulated  with  the 
ovary ;  as  a  rule  it  arises  from  the  apex,  but  occa- 
sionally from  tho  sides  of  the  latter.  Its  surface  is 
generally  smooth,  but  in  Compositce,  most  Cam- 
panulacese,  &c.,  it  is  densely  covered  with  hairs 
called  collectors,  which  in  Lobeleee  become  an 
indusium  (q.v.).  Sometimes  styles  so  completely 
cohere  that  they  look  like  one  style  with  a  plurality 
of  stigmas.  In  fully  describing  the  styles  of  a  plant 
mention  should  be  made  of  their  number,  length,, 
figure,  surface,  direction,  and  proportion. 

2.  Dialing :  Tho  gnomon  of  a  sun-dial. 

»Styl6    (3),  8.     [STILE.] 

style,  v.  t.  [STYLE  (1),  «. ]  To  entitle,  to  name^ 
to  designate,  to  denominate. 

"In  this  tract  of  Gloucestershire  (where  to  this  day 
many  pi  aces  are  stifled  vineyards)."—  Drayton:  Potyolbion, 
s.14.  (Note.) 

Styi  -et,  s.  [Adimin.of  style  (l),s.,or acontract. 
of  stiletto  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  style,  or  stiletto. 

"Graven  as  with  an  iron  stylet  on  his  brow."— -Visa 
Bronte:  Villette,  ch.  xx. 

Surg. :  A  probe. 

style  -wort,  s.    [Eng.  style  (2) ,  and  wort. } 

Botany : 

1.  Tho  genus  Stylidium  (q.  v.). 

2.  (PI.)  The  Stylidiaceas  (Lindley.) 

sty  lld-I-a  -ce-se,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  styl- 
idi(um);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceffi.] 

Bot.  •  Styleworts ;  an  order  of  Epigynous  Exogens, 
alliance  Campanales.  Herbs  or  under-shrubs ;  the 


generally  with  three  bracts;  calyx  superior,  with 
two  to  six  divisions,  two-lipped  or  regular,  persist- 


column ;  ovary  with  two,  rarely  with  one  cell,  many- 
seeded.  Fruit  capsular.  Swamp  plants,  chiefly  from 
Australia.  Known  genera  five,  species  121.  (Lind- 
ley.) 

sty-lld'-l-um,  s.  [Mod.  Latin,  dimin.  from  Gr. 
stylos=&  pillar.  So  named  because  the  stamens 
and  stylo  are  united.] 


,  , 

India.    Many  are  cult  ivated  in  British  greenhouses. 

Styi  -I-form,  a.  [Eng.  style  (1),  s.,  and  form.] 
Having  the  shape  of  or  resembling  a  style,  pin,  or 
pen ;  styloid. 

sty-ll'-na,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  stylus.} 
[STYLE  (1),  8.] 

Palozont. :  The  typical  genus  of  Stylmacem  (q.  v.). 
From  the  Oolite. 


boll,    b6y;     pfiut,    )<Swl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -»lon,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious.     -clous. 


sin,    as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


stylinacese 


3900 


stypticite 


sty-lln-a -9e-«,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  stylin(a) ;  Lat.       Sty-l8c  -er-as,  s.    [fiet.stylo-,  and  Or.  lceras=a  latter  are  rudimentary ;  head  short  and  broad  with 

fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.-oceo!.]                                                    horn  ;  so  called  because  the  styles,  which  are  per-  curiously-forked  antenna  :  wings  membranous  and 

ZuOl.  <£  Palceont. :  A  sub-family  of  Astroidte.  Most    sisteut,  resemble  horns.]  much  expanded;  the  elytra  do  nut  serve  as  wing- 

of  the  species  have  a  styliform  columella.    Meso-       Botany:   An  American  genus   of   Hippomanea?.  covers,  but   are   reduced   to    slender   appendages 

zoic  and  Tertiary,  with  one  recent  genus.                      Leaves  like  those  of  the  cherry  laurel;  fruit  glo-  which,  in  dried  specimens  become  twisted,  whence 

bose,  said  to  be  eatable.  the  name  of  the  order  in  which  they  are  sometimes 

placed.  [STREPSIPTERA.] 


Styl-lne,   a.    [Eng.  style  (2),  s. ;  -ine.] 
Hot. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  style. 


contains  three  geiiera :  Stylops,  Xeuos,  aud  Helech- 


Btyl  -In  -6-d5n,  s.  [Gr.  stylos=a  pillar;  is  (genit. 
inos)=a  fiber,  and  suff.  -odon.    (Scudder.)]  [STYL- 

INODONTlDvE.] 

styl-m-6-don  -tl-d*,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  stylino-  eyes  on  them,  as  we'll  as'others  on"  the~head7"fhey    thrns' 

don,  genit.  stylinodont(i$) ;  Lat.  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  °?lst  on   the  gulf-weed,  and  swim  in  a  rapid  and        ,      '      t 

-idaiJ  sinuous  manner  to  attack  their  prey.                                 tstyl -8-pSd,  styl-6-po -dl-um,  s.    [Pref.  stylo-, 

Palceont.:    A    family    of    Marsh's     Tillodontia  st?l -6-don  s     rSxYLODOVTiDJ5 1                               and  far.  potw  (genit.  f>oda»)  =  a  foot.] 
(q.v.),  with  two  genera,  Stylinodon  and  Dryptodon,  Bofon»;  Hoffman's  name  for  the  disk  in  Umbel- 
froin  the  Middle  Eocene  of  North  America.    Dental  Fateont. :  A  gcmis  of  small  Polyprodont  Marsu-    HlersB.  which  is  dilated,  and  covers  the  whole  sum- 
formula.  1. 1,  c.  f,  p.  M.  §,  M.  3  (X2)=40.    The  four  plals'  found  In  the  Middle  Purbeck  beds.                       mit  of  the  ovary, 
central    incisors   in   each  jaw  are  small,  but  the  Styl  6-don  -tl-dse,  e.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  pref. 
outer  ones  are  huge  and  compressed,  faced  with  stylo-,  and  Gr.  odous  (geuit.  odontos)  =  &  tooth.] 
enamel,  and   growing  from  persistent   pulps;  the  Palceont.:  A  family  of    Ganoid  Fishes,  with   a 
molars  and  pre-molars  are  rootless  and  cylindrical,  single  genus,  Tetragonolepsis,  from  the  Lias.  Body 


styl -ops,  s.    [Greek  stylos=a  pillar,  and  opsis= 
appearance.] 
Entom. :  The  type-genus  of  Stylopidae  (q.  v.) . 


and  the  canines  are  small. 


rhombic  or  ovate ;  vertebrae  not  completely  ossified ;    a  seed.] 


*styl  -6-spbre,  s.    [Pref.  stylo-,  and  Gr.  sporoa= 


Styl  6-te  -gl-iim,  Styl-6-ste  -il-Um,  s.    [Prefix 


part  of  a  surgical  instrument.] 

Bot. :  The  channel  which  passes  from  the  stigma 
through  the  style  into  the  ovary. 

styl-Ish,  a.  [Eng.8«jy(e  (1),  s.;  -ish.\  Fashion- 
able in  style  or  form ;  in  or  according  to  the  fashion ; 
showy.  (Colloq.) 

"  The  cock  should  be  stylish  as  possible  of  whatever 
breed." — Smithson:  Useful  Book  for  Farmers,  p.  66. 

Styl  -Ish-lj",  adv.  [Eng.  stylish;  -(>.]  In  a  styl- 
ish manner ;  tashionably,  showily.  (Colloq.) 

"The  defendant,  a  stylishly    dressed  young    man." — 
in  Daily  Telegraph. 


and  in  others  with  the  P*ycnodontida!. 


, 

,  and  far.  tegos,  steyos=a  roof.] 
*?^  _Th^,ho,le  ,raaAs  ,°f  *  coronajq.  v.),  as  in 


stj;l  -Ish-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  stylish; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  stylish,  fashionable,  or 
showy.  (Colloq.) 

Styl'-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  style  (1),  s. ;  -1st.']  A  writer  or 
speaker  who  is  careful  in  his  style;  a  master  or 
critic  of  style. 

"The  effect  of  reading  such  writers  is  like  what  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  work  of  the  stylists,  who  smooth 
everything  so  much  that  nothing  remains  in  the  mem- 
ory."— Lundun  Evening  Standard. 


. 
~  st^-loK  -_r»-phy,  s. 


!,  through  which  plays  a  very  fine  wire.  streak,  black!"  Composition":"  Sulphur  '  24T9T  an ti~ 

styl-6-gra.ph  -Ic-al-l? ,  adv.    [Eng.  stylograph-    mony,  31'6;  copper,  28'2:  silver,  8'0;  iron.   7'3=100, 
ical;-lij.  \    In  a  stylographic  manner ;  by  means  of    which  yields  the  formula  ."' 

[Lat.  stylus  =  a  style,  and 
The  art  of  tracing  with  a 
er,  or  writing 


styl-iis,  8.    [Lat.]    [STYLE  (1),  8.] 
sty-phel  -I-a,,  s.    [Greek  styphelos=c\oso,  solid, 
hard,  rough.    Named  from  the  habit  of  the  plant.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Stypheliete.  Beautiful 

»«i  *  f~*  Australian  aud  Tasmanian  shrubs,  with  scattered, 

styi-0-ny  -Old,  a.    LI  ref.  stylo-,  and  Eng.  hyoid    oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves,  and  drooping  red  or 
1-v-)-J     .  green  flowers.  Some  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses. 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  styloid  and  hyoid  pro-    Stt/phelia  adscendens,  a  small  prostrate  shrub,  has 
:esses.  a  cranberry-like  fruit  which  is  sometimes  eaten, 

styl  -<Sidva:    [Gr.  stylos  =  a  pillar,  and  eidos  =    T  sty-phel-I-e  -88,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  stypheli(a)  ; 


form,  resemblance.]  Lat.~fem.~pl.  adj. 'suff. r-eo?.J 

I.  Anat.:  Pillar-like.    There  is  a  styloid  process  Sot. :  A  tribe  of  Epacridacew,  having  a  one-sided 

of  the  radius,  one  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  one  of  ovary  aud  fruit, 
the  ulna. 


styl  -8-llte,  s.    [Pref.  stylo-,  and  Gr.  lithos  =  a 
stone.] 
Petrol.:    A  name  given  to  certain  columnar  for- 


alum,  an 


*Styl-Ist  -1C,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  style  (1),  s. ;  -istic.~] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  relating  to  style. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  art  of  forming  a  good  style  in  writing. 

2.  A  treatise  on  style. 

styl -Ite,  s.    [Gr.  stylites,  from  stylos=a  pillar,  a 
post.  ] 

Eccles.  Hist,   (pi.) :  A  class  of  anchorites  in  the 
ear' 
Ian 

cont 

work    or   railing,  and  exposed   to    the  open  sky.  A      „    .     _ 

Their  position  was  an  attempt  to  realize  the  two    .  Styl-0-mas  -told,  a.   [Pref.  stylo-,  and  Eng.  mas- 
fundamental  ideas  of  Christian  asceticism— sepa-    to«  (<J.v.).]  styp -tic,  *styV~tIck,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.  styptique, 
ration  from  the  things  of   earth,  and  aspiration       Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  styloid  and  mastoid  pro-    from  Lat.  stypt icus;  Gr.  8fypKfco8=astringent,  from 
after  those  of  heaven.    The  first  Stylitewas  Sim-    "esses.    Inere  is  a  stylomastoid  artery  and  foramen.    sti/pho  =  to  contract,  to  draw  together.] 
eon,  the  Syrian  (A.  D.  390-459),  who  commenced  this       styl-6-max-Il  -lar-f ,  a.    [Pref.  stylo-,  and  Eng.       A.  As  adjective  • 
mode  of  life  near  Antioch,  about  A.  D.  420,  on  a  pil-    maxillary  (q.v.).]                                                                  *1.  Astringent-  producing  contractio 
lar  six  or  seven  cubits,  the  height  of  which  was       Anat.:  Of  orpertaining  to  the  styloid  processes       "Fruits  of  trees 'and  shrubs  cont» 
repeatedly  increased,  till  at  last  it  was  thirty-six    and  the  jaw.    There  is  a  stylomaxillary  ligament.       essential  salt   by  which  they  are  s 
feet  high.    His  life  was  one   of   great   austerity.       sty-l8m -e-ter,  s.    [Gr.sfyio8=a  pillar,  and  Eng.    etaptick."—Arbuthnot.-  On  Aliments, 
After  his  death  the  Styhtes  became  numerous,  and    me,/r.j    An  instrument  for  measuring  columns.              2   Having  the  quality  of  stopping  he   norrha, 
peculiar  privileges  were  accorded  to  them.    This           _  ,4      ,-  .,  ,                                                                   ,     ".Mvl 
method  of  penance  was  confined  to  the  East ;  Greg-    ,  st?-16-nych  -I-a,  s.    [Pref.  stylo-,  and  Gr.  onyx    stopping  the  bleeding  of  a  wound. 

-     (genit.  onychos)  =  a  claw.]  "The  wound  may  be  dressed  with  some  styptic  and  anti- 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Oxytrichidas  with  four  species,    septic  agent."— Field,  March  6, 1886. 
living  in  salt,  fresh,  and  stagnant  water.    Animal-       *3.  Restrictive. 


styphnic-acid,  s.    [OXYPICEIC-ACID.] 

Stj?ph-n6-16  -bl-um,  s.  [Gr.styphos=astringent, 
sour,  and  lobffs=a  lobe.] 

Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Sophora  (q.  v.). 

Btf  p  -tSr  Ite,  s.     [Greek  stypteria=a 
astringent  salt;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min.:  The  same  as  AX.UNOGEN  (q.v.). 


ory  of  Tours  mentions  one  Stylite  in  the  district  of 
Troves,  but  adds  that  the  Gallic  bishop  caused  his 
pillar  to  bo  destroyed.    [STONE-WORSHIP.] 
8tyl-o-,   prefix.     [Gr.  stylos=a   pillar,  a  post.] 


r.-,rj    ,"i  '   f'*J^-                                »Y""''  •       ""J  rassed,  ovate  or  elliptical,  wi 

Pillar-like;  having  processes  or  projections  resem-  the  ma'rgin  of  the  styles. 

blingf  small  pillars  ;  specif.,  in  anatomy,  of,  belong-  _  ,y    ..  »     « 

ing  to,  or  attached  to  the  styloid  process  of  the  sty-loph  -5r-us,  s.    [Pref. 


B' 


temporal  bone,  as  the  stylohy 
meiit. 

atyi-6-bat,  fstyl  -6-bite 
Min. :  The  same  as  GEHLENITE 


*1.  An  astringent. 
,  „       .  2.  A  medicine  or  preparation  employed  for  the 

stylo-,  and  far.  phoros    purpose  of   stopping   the   flow   of   blood   from  a 


. 

the  columns,    sometimes  formed    of   three  steps,    Kensington. 

' 


,  , 

which  were  continued  round    the   peristyle,    and       sty-l5p'-I-dSB,  8.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  stylop(s)  ;  Lat. 
sometimes  of  walls  raised  to  a  considerable  height,    fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -t'dce.] 


(.]    The  same 

st^p  -tl-9ite,  s.  [Eng. styptic;  suff.  -ite  (Jfm.).] 
Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  mamillary  aggrega- 
tions of  delicate  fibers,  in  Copiapo,  Chili,  ami  also 


in  which  case  it  was  approached  by  a  night  of  steps       Entom.:  An  aberrant"  family  of  Coleoptera,  para-  in  the  department  of  Gard,  France.  Hardness,  i~£-°2 ; 

at  one  end.  sitic  on  hymenopterous  insects.  The  females  are  specific  gravity,  1'84;  luster,  silky;  color,  straw- 

styl'-6-ba'-tI-8n,  8.  [STYLOBATE.]  viviparous,  apterous,  and  larviform,  living  perma-  yellow.  Composition:  Sulphuric  acid,  29'30;  sesqui- 

nently  in  the  bodies  of  their  hosts: the  males  are  oxide  of  iron,  35-15;  water, 35-55=100,  which  yields 

winged  and  active,  and  live  but  a  few  hours,  solely  the  formula  3FeoO3l>SO3-|-27HO.  Known  also  under 

to  propagate  their  kind.  The  mouth-organs  of  the  the  name  Fibroferrite. 


Arch. :  The  pedestal  of  a  column, 
tstyl  -6-bite, «.    [STYLOBAT.] 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we",    w«t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    ce  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


stypticity 

»St$p-tI$  -I-t?,  s.  [English  styptic;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  styptic. 

"  Cathartics  of  mercurials  precipitate  the  viscidities  by 
thvir  xtypticitt/,  and  mix  with  all  animal  acids." — Floyer: 

Vn  '.•I'NSHW/'f/UH. 

styr-a-ca  -96-88,  sty-ra  -96-83,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
sti/rnx,  gcnit.  styrac(is);  Latin  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff 

-t'0!.j 

Bot. :  Storaxworts ;  an  order  of  Perigynous  fcxo- 
gens,  tribe  Rhamuales.  Trees  or  shrubswith  alter- 
nate, generally  toothed,  exstipular  leaves;  flowers 
axillary,  solitary,  or  clustered,  with  scale-like 
bracts ;  hairs  often  stellate ;  calyx  with  four  or  hve 
divisions,  imbricated,  persistent ;  corolla  monopet- 
alous,  its  divisions  often  different  from  those  of 
tin-  calyx,  imbricated  in  aestivation ;  stamens 
definite  or  indefinite;  pollen  broadly  elliptical; 
stylo  simple;  stigma  capitate;  ovary  generally 
inferior,  with  two  to  five  cells,  each  with  two  or  an 
indefinite  number  of  seeds.  Found  in  various  parts 
of  the  tropics.  Known  genera  six,  species  115. 
(Lindley.) 

styr'-a-9in,  s.    [Latin  styrax,  genit.  styrac(is) ; 

•in.]      [ClXNYL-CINNAMATE.] 

styr-a-col,  styr  -a-cone,  s.    [Eng.  styrac(in); 

•Ol.   •one.]      [ClNNYLIC-ALCOHOL.] 

styr -ax,  s.    [STOEAX.] 

Hot. :  Storax;  the  typical  genus  of  Styracacere 
(q.v.).  Calyx  campanulate,  five-toothed,  persist- 
ent; corolla  mouopetalous,  deeply  three  to  seven 
cleft;  stamens  ten,  united  at  the  base;  anthers 
linear,  two-celled;  style  simple;  stigma  three- 
jobed;  ovary  superior;  ovules  indefinite;  fruit  a 
drupe.  Elegant  trees  and  shrubs,  mostly  with  stel- 
late hairs,  entire  leaves,  and  racemes  of  white  or 
ore:im-colored  flowers.  Found  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  America  and  Asia ;  one  is  European  and  one 
African.  Uti/rax  officinale,  a  tree  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  high,  has  ovate  leaves,  shining  above, 
downy  beneath,  longer  than  the  racemes,  which  are 
simple,  and  consist  of  five  or  six  flowers.  It  is  a 
native  of  Syria,  Greece,  and  Italy.  It  furnishes 
storax  (q.  v.),  which  exudes  and  hardens  in  the 
air  when  the  Dark  is  wounded.  S.  benzoin  is  the 
Benjamin  Storax,, or  (Jum-Benjamin  tree.  It  has 
•ovate,  oblong,  pointed  leaves,  glabrous  above, 
downy  beneath,  only  a  trifle  longer  than  the 
racemes,  which  are  compound.  It  is  found  in 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago  gener- 
ally, and  produces  benzoin  (q.  v.).  S.  reticulata,  S. 
Jerntginea,  and  S.  aurea  yield  a  gum  used  as 
incense.  Among  other  American  species  are  <S. 
grandiflorus,  S.  Icevigatus,  and  S.  pulverulentus.  S. 
terratulum  and.S.  virgatum,  small  trees,  natives  of 
Bengal,  yield  gum,  but  of  inferior  quality. 

Styr'-I-fcn,  a.  &s     [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Styria,  a  province 
of  Austria. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  of  Styria. 

styr '-51,  st?r-6-lene,  s.  [Eng.  styr(ax),  and 
<o(co/i)o(;  suff. -cne.]  [CINNAMENE.] 

Styr  -one,  s,  [Eng.  styr(ax) ;  -one.]  [ClNNYLIC- 
ALCOHOL.] 

styr  -6n-yl,  s.    [Eng.  styron(e) ;  -yl.] 

Chem. :  A  compound  radical  consisting  of  phenyl, 
CsHs,  and  ethyl,  C2H5. 

styronyl-a^cohol,  s. 

Chem.:  C»HioO  =  e6H4(02H5)OH.  Primary  phe- 
nethyl  alcohol.  Obtained  by  the  action  of  potassic 
hydrate  on  styronyl  chloride.  It  boils  at  225°. 

styronyl-  chloride,  s. 

Chem.:  CgHgCl.  A  liquid  produced  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  on  boiling  ethyl-benzene.  It  cannot  bo 
distilled  without  decomposition. 

styr  -yl,   s.    [Eng.  styr(ax) ;   -yl.]     [CINXYLIC- 

ALCOHOL.] 

styr-yi  -a-mlne,  s.    [Eng.  styryl,  and  amine.] 
Chem.:  C9HnN  =  C^\ N.    Cinnylamine.  Abase 

produced  by  subjecting  to  heat  to  100°,  in  a  sealed 
tube,  a  mixture  of  styrylic  chloride,  ammonia,  and 
absolute  alcohol.  It  forms  small,  colorless  crys- 
tals, which  readily  melt  to  a  yellowish  oil,  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  ether. 

styr-yl  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  styry I ;  -ic.]  Contained  in 
or  derived  from  styryl. 

styrylic-alcohol,  s.    [CINNYLIC-ALCOBOL.] 

styryiic-chloride,  s. 

Chem.:  CjHjCl.  Alight  yellow  oil,  obtained  by 
passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  crystallized 
styrylic  alcohol  heating  the  product  to  100°,  and 
washing  with  dilute  soda-lye.  It  smells  of  anise 
oil,  remains  liquid  at  —19°  and  cannot  be  distilled, 
even  in  vacuum,  without  decomposition. 

styryllc-oxide,  s. 

Chem. :  (C9H9)  ?O.  A  light  yellow,  viscid  oil,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  boric  anhydride  on  styrylic 
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alcohol.  It  has  the  odor  of  cinnamon,  is  heavier 
than  water,  and  is  partly  decomposed  by  distilla- 
tion. 

Styr'-yi-tne,  s.    [Eng.  styryl;  -me.] 

Chem. :  CoHoN,  Chiozza's  name  for  a  base  which 
lie  obtained  t>y  treating  metastyrol  with  ammo- 
nium .sulphide. 

stythe,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps  connected 
with  stifle  (q.  v.).J 

Mining:  Choke-damp,  or  carbonic-acid  gas. 

styth'-^i  s.  &  v.  t.    [STITHY.] 

Sty's,  s.    [Gr.]    [STYGIAN.] 

Class.  Mythol.:  The  principal  river  of  the  lower 
regions,  which  it  encompassed  seven  times.  _  It  had 
to  bo  crossed  by  the  shades  of  the  departed  in  pass- 
ing to  the  region  of  spirits. 

SU-a-bll'-I-ty1,  s.  [Eng.  suable ;  -ity.'}  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  suable;  liability  to  besued;  the 
state  of  being  subject  by  law  to  civil  process. 

su -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  su(e) ;  -able.']  Capable  of 
bmng  sued;  liable  to  be  sued;  subject  by  law  to 
civil  process. 

"Legacies  out  of  lands  are  probably  suable  in  chan- 
cery."— Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

*suade  (u  as  W),  v.  t.  [Latin  suadeo.]  To  per- 
suade. 

"Flee  thee  ill  swading  pleasure's  baits  untrue." 

Grimoald,  in  Tottel's  Songes. 

su -88-da,  s.  [Arabic  suced=a.  kind  of  sea-blito 
(see  def.). ] 

Botany:  Sea-blite;  a  genus  of  Ohenopodiaceee. 
Saline  herbs  or  shrubswith  semi-cylindrical  leaves ; 
flowers  generally  perfect,  with  two  bracts  at  the 
base;  calyx  five-partite,  without  appendages  or  a 
wing  at  the  back,  often  fleshy.  Stamens  five;  style 
none;  stigmas  usually  three;  utricle  inclosed  in 
the  calyx.  Seed  lenticular,  crustaceous.  Known 
species  about  thirty-three ;  from  salt-marshes  and 
sea-shores.  Two  are  common  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  Europe,  Suceda  maritima,  the  Annual, 
and  S-  fruticosa,  the  Shrubby  Sea-blite:  the  first  has 
two  and  the  second  has  three  styles.  The  first  is  an 
annual  with  the  flowers  generally  solitary;  it  is 
smaller  than  the  other  species,  and  more  common 
on  the  English  sea-shores.  S.  fruticosa,  S.  indica, 
and  S.  nudiflora  are  found  on  the  shores  of  India  ; 
frheir  ashes  furnish  alkali. 

*sua&e  (u  as  w),  *swa£e,  v.  t.  [An  abbrev.  of 
assuage  (q.  v.).J  To  assuage. 

"Bat  wicked  wrath  had  some  so  farre  enraged, 
As  by  no  meanes  theyr  malice  could  be  swaged." 
Qascoigne:  Fruites  of  Warre. 

su  -ant,  sft'-ent,  &•  [O.  Fr.  suant,  suiant,  pr. 
par.  of  suire  =  to  follow.]  [SUE.]  Even,  uniform; 
spread  equally  over  the  surface. 

su'-ant-ly4,  adv.  [English  suant;  -ly.]  Evenly, 
equally,  smoothly,  regularly. 

su-ar'-row,  a.    [SAOUAEI.] 

*sua  -§I-ble  (u  as  w),  a.  [Latin  suasus,  pa.  par. 
of  sitadeo=\f>  persuade.]  Capable  of  being  per- 
suaded ;  easily  persuaded. 

sua'  §ion  (u  asw),fi.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  suasionem, 
accus.  of  suasio,  from  suasus,  pa.  par.  of  suadeo=to 
persuade;  Ital.suasione.]  The  act  of  persuading; 
persuasion. 

"Thei  had  by  the  subtill  suasion  of  the  deuill,  broken 
the  thirde  commaundment."—  Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  157. 

*sua  -  §Ive  (u  as  w) ,  a.  [Lat.  suasus,  pa.  par.  of 
suadeo=to  persuade.]  Having  power  to  persuade ; 
persuasive. 

"Its  command  over  them  was  but  suasive  and  polit- 
ical."— South;  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  2. 

*sua  -s^ve-ly"  (u  as  w),  adv.  [Eng.  suasive;  -ly.] 
In  a  manner  tending  to  persuade ;  persuasively. 

*sua'-s,5r-y"  (u  asw),  adj.  [Lat.  suasorius,  from 
suasus,  pa.  par.  of  suadeo=to  persuade.]  Tending 
to  persuade ;  having  the  power  of  persuading ;  per- 
suasive. 

"There  is  a  suasory  or  enticing  temptation,  that  in- 
clines the  will  and  affections  to  close  with  what  is  pre- 
sented to  them."— Hopkins.-  On  t  tie  Lord' a  Prayer,  p.  123. 

suave  (u  asw),  adj.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  8uavis= 
sweet.]  Apreeablo  in  manners;  bland,  pleasant; 
blandly  polite. 

suave  -ly1  (u  as  w),  adv.  [Eng.  suave;  -ly.]  In 
a  suave  manner ;  witn  suavity ;  blandly. 

*suav'-I-fy  (U  as  W),u.  t.  [Lat.  sMcm's=swoet, 
and/ocio  (pass.  j!o)=to  make.]  To  make  affable 
or  suave. 

*sua-vll  -6-quent  (uas  w),  adj.  [Lat.  suavi8= 
sweet,  and  loquens,  pr.  par.  of  loquor=to  speak.] 
Speaking  suavely,  blandly,  or  affably;  using  soft 
and  agreeable  speech. 

*sugi-vir-6-quy4  (u  as  w),  s.  [SUAVILOQUENT.] 
Sweetness  or  blandness  of  speech. 


sub-committee 

suav  -I-ty1  (U  as  w),  s.  [Fr.  suavite,  from  Lat. 
suavitatem,  accus.  of  stiaviVos^sweotness;  suavis= 
sweet;  Sp.  suavidad ;  Ital.  suavitd,  soavita.] 

*1.  Sweetness  to  the  taste. 

2.  Something  pleasant  or  agreeable. 

"Some  Knavities,  and  pleasant  fancies  within  our- 
selves."— Glanvill:  Sermon  1. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  suave;  gracious- 
ness  and  pleasantness  of  manners ;  affability,  agree- 
ableness,  blandness. 

"The  .  .  .  refined  diplomatist,  whose  delterity  and 
suavity  had  been  renowned  at  the  most  polite  courts  of 
Europe." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

sub-,  pref.    [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.La.ng.:  A  Latin  preposition,  meaning  lit- 
erally, under,  below.    It  is  largely  used  as  a  prefix 
to  English  words,  to  denote  an  inferior  positioner 
intention,  subordinate  degree,  some    degree,  and 
sometimes  theleastsensibledegreoof  that  expressed 
by  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed.    The  b  is  fre- 
quently changed  intotho  letterwith which  the  next 
syllable  begins,  as  in  succinct,  suggest,  suppress,  &c. 

2.  Chem. :  A  prefix  used  in  compounds  to  denote 
that  the  metal  is  in  excess  of  one  atom  of  the  nega- 
tive elementor  acid  radicle,  e.  g.,  Hg>O,  suboxido  of 
mercury ;  2Pb' '  ^HsO^V  Pb  0,  subacetate  of  lead. 

sub-acromlal,  a. 

Anat. :  Situated  under  the  acromion.  There  is  a 
sub-acromial  bursa. 

sub-agency,  s.   -A  subordinate  agency. 

sub-agent,  s. 

Law :  The  agent  of  an  agent. 

sub-alate,  a. 

Bot . :  Having  a  narrow  wing  or  margin. 

*sub-almoner,  subst.  A  subordinate  or  deputy 
almoner. 

"Subdean  of  his  Majesty's  chappel  .  .  .  and  sup- 
almoner  to  him." — Wood:  Fasti  Oxon.,  ii. 

sub-angular,  a.    Slightly  angular. 

sub-Antichrist,  subst.  An  inferior  Antichrist. 
(Milton.) 

sub-apical,  a.  Under  the  apex ;  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  part  under  the  apex. 

*sub-aquaneous,  a.  Being  or  living  under  water; 
subaqueous. 

sub-arachnoid,  a. 

Anat. :  Situated  under  the  arachnoid. 

IT  Used  of  the  space  between  the  arachnoid  and 
the  pia  mater. 

sub-arborescent,  o.  Having  a  somewhat  tree- 
like aspect. 

sub-arctic,  a.  Applied  to  the  region  or  climate 
next  to  the  arctic ;  approximately  arctic. 

sub-base,  sub-bass,  s. 

Music:  A  pedal  register  in  the  organ,  of  32-feet 
tone. 

*sub-beadle,  subst.  An  inferior  or  subordinate 
beadle. 

"They  ought  not  to  execute  those  precepts  by  simple 
messengers,  or  sub-beadles.1' — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

*sub-blush,  v.  i.    To  blush  slightly. 

"Sub-blushing  as  she  did  it." — Sterne:  Tristram  Shandy, 
vi.  174. 

sub-bourdon,  s.    The  same  as  SUB-BASE  (q.  v.). 

•sub-breed,  s.  A  distinctly  marsed  subdivision 
of  a  breed.  (Darwin.) 

sub-cartilaginous,  a. 

1.  Situated  under  or  beneath  cartilage. 

2.  Partly  cartilaginous  or  gristly. 
sub-caudal,  a.    Being  or  situated  under  the  tail. 
*sub-celestial,  *sub-cselestiall,  a.    Placed  or 

being  beneath  the  heavens  or  heavenly  things. 

"Even  he  [Solomon]  passeth  the  same  sentence  of 
vanity,  vexation  and  unprofitableness,  upon  this,  as  upon 
all  other  »ub-cele8tial  things." — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  lii., 
ser.  14. 

sub- central,  a. 

1.  Being  or  lying  under  the  center. 

2.  Nearly,  but  not  quite  central. 
*sub-chanter,  s.    A  deputy  or  under-chan  tor ;  the 

deputy  of  the  precentor  of  a  cathedral ;  a  succen- 
tor  (q.  v.). 

sub-Class,  s.  A  subdivision  of  a  class,  consisting 
of  orders  e  Hied  to  a  certain  extent. 

sub-columnar,  a. 

Mm.  tfc  Petrology:  Nearly  columnar.  Used  of 
basalt,  &c. 

sub-committee,  s.  An  under-committee ;  a  part 
or  subdivision  of  a  committee  appointed  for  special 
business. 

"Their  sequestrators  and  sub-committees  abroad,  men 
for  the  most  part  of  insatiable  hands,  and  noted  disloy- 
alty."— Hilton:  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  iii. 


bo~U,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,      -sion  =  shun;     tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -~  shus.     -Me,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


sub-compressed 
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sub-compressed,  adj.     Partially  or  imperfectly 
compressea ;  not  fully  compressed. 
SUb-COncave,  a.     Slightly  concave, 
sub-conformable,  a.    Partially  conformable. 
SUb-COnical,  a.    Slightly  or  partially  conical, 
•sub-conscious,  a. 

1.  Partially  or  imperfectly  conscious. 

2.  Occurring   without   attendant   consciousness. 
(Said  of  states  of  the  mind.) 

*sub- constellation,  subst.  A  subordinate  or  sec- 
ondary constellation. 

"The  Pleiades,  or  sub-constellation  upon  the  back  of 
Taurus."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  zii. 

sub-contract,  ».  A  contract  under  a  previous 
contractor, 

'sub-contracted,  a.  Contracted  after  a  former 
contract ;  betrothed  for  the  second  time. 

"Your  claim, 

I  bar  it  in  the  interest  of  my  wife; 
'Tie  she  is  sub-contracted  to  this  lord." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  8. 

sub- contractor,  «.    One  who  takes  a  portion  of 
a  contract  from  the  principal  contractor, 
sub-contrary,  a.&s. 

A.  -4s  adj. :  Contrary  in  an  inferior  degree.    Spe- 
cifically— 

1.  Cfeom.:  Applied  to  two  similar  triangles  when 
they  are  so  placed  as  to  have  a  common  angle  at  the 
vertex  and  yet  their  bases  not  par- 
allel.   In  such  triangles  the  angles 

at  the  bases  are  equal,  but  on  the 
contrary  sides.  Thus,  the  triangles 
A  B  c,  A  D  E,  are  sub-contrary,  and 
the  angles  A  c  B,  A  E  D,  are  eo.ua!  to 
the  angle  A  D  E,  A  B  c  respectively. 

2.  Logic: 

(1)  A  term   applied  to  each  of  two 
particular  propositions  when  one  is 
affirmative  and  the  other  negative. 
Thus,    "Some    man    is  learned."      D 
14  Some  man  is  not  learned,"  aresuo- 
contrary   propositions  with  respect 

to  each  other.    Sub-contrary  propo- 
sitions cannot  bo  both  false,  for  then     ^  * 
their  contradictories,  which  are  con-    bur>cont.rary 
trary  propositions    with   regard    to      Triangles, 
each  other  (in  this  case,  "No  man  is 
learned,"  "All  men  are  learned")  would  both  be 
true.    But,   as  in  the  examples  given  above,  two 
sub-contraries  may  both  be  true. 

(2)  Applied  to  the  relation  between  two  attri- 
butes which  coexist  in  the  same  substance,  but  in 
such  a  way  that  as  one  increases  the  other  de- 
creases. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Logic:  A  sub-contrary  proposition. 

Sub-contrary  section: 

Geom. :  In  any  surface  of  tho  second  order,  if  two 
pianos  be  passed  perpendicular  to  the  same  princi- 
pal plane,  but  not  parallel  to  eacli  other,  and  so 
that  tho  sections  are  similar,  both  the  planes  and 
the  sections  are  sub-contrary  with  respect  to  each 
other. 

sub-Cprdate,  a.  Somewhat  cordate ;  somewhat 
resembling  a  heart  in  shape. 

sub-costal,  a.    Situated  or  lying  under  the  ribs. 

Sitb-cofttal  muscles: 

Anat. :  Small  muscles  lying  on  tho  inner  aspect 
of  the  thoracic  wall  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
intercostals  near  the  angles  of  the  ribs. 

Sub-crystalline,  a.    Imperfectly  crystallized. 

sub-cylindrical,  a.  Imperfectly  or  somewhat 
cylindrical. 

sub-dilated,  a.  Partially  or  imperfectly  dilated. 

sub-dural,  a. 

Anat.:  Situated  under  the  dura  mater.  Applied 
to  the  space  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  arach- 
noid. 

sub-editorj  s.  The  assistant  editor  of  a  news- 
paper, periodical,  or  other  publication. 

sub-elaphine,  a. 

Zool.:  Resembling  the  Red  Deer  (Cervits  ela- 
phus),  especially  in  the  formation  of  the  antlers. 
The  elaphine  type  of  antler  has  the  brow-tyne 
reduplicated,  while  the  royal  is  developed  at  the 
expense  of  the  tres,  and  much  divided  up  in  well- 
grown  animals.  In  sub-elaphine  Deer  (the  genera 
Pseudaxisand  Dama)  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
tynes  is  much  the  same,  but  the  brow-tyne  is  quite 
simple. 

sub -epidermal,  a.  Situated  or  lying  immedi- 
ately under  the  epidermis  or  scarf-skin)  or  outer 
bark. 

sub-family,  a. 

Nat. Science:  A  grade  between  a  family  and  a 
genus. 


sub-feudation,  s.   The  same  as 
TION  (q.  v.). 

sub-feudatory,  s.  An  inferior  tenant  who  held 
a  feud  from  a  feudatory  of  the  crown  or  other 
superior. 

sub-fibrous,  a.    Somewhat  or  slightly  fibrous. 

sub-generic,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  sub-genus 
(q.  v.). 

sub-genus,  s. 

Nat.  Science  :  A  division  of  a  genus  consisting  of 
species  having  common  characteristics  differing 
more  or  less  from  those  of  the  type,  but  not  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  entitle  them  to  generic  dis- 
tinction. 

sub-globose,  a.  Partially  or  imperfectly  globose. 

*sub-governor,  subst.  An  under  or  subordinate 
governor. 

"The  sub-governor  general  .  .  .  might  arrive  in  the 
sloop  that  was  daily  expected  from  Okotzk."  —  Cook;  Third 
Voyage,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  v. 

sub-group,  a. 

Nat.  Science  :  A  subdivision  of  a  group. 

subjudice,  phr.  [Lat.=before  the  judge.]  Not 
yet  decided  ;  undecided. 

sub-kingdom,  s. 

Nat.  Science  :  A  grade  between  a  kingdom  and  a 
class. 

sub-lessee,  s.  The  receiver  or  holder  of  a  sub- 
lease. 

sub-librarian,  s.  An  assistant  or  under-libra- 
rian. 

sub-lieutenant,  subst.  A  subordinate  or  second 
lieutenant. 

sub-marshal,  s.  A  subordinate  or  under  mar- 
shal. 

*sub-niveal,  a.  Situated  or  being  under  the 
snow. 

"A  favorite  resort  for  these  snb-niveal  operations  is  a 
steep  bank  where  the  heather  is  old  and  long."—  Field, 
Dec.  12,  1886. 

sub-Officer,  a.    An  under  or  subordinate  officer. 

sub-orbital,  *sub-orbitar,  a.  Seated  beneath 
the  orbital  cavity. 

SUb-pOrphyritlC,  a.  Allied  to  porphyry,  but' 
containing  smaller  and  less  distinctly  marked  points 
or  crystals. 

sub-reader,  s.  An  under  reader  in  the  Inns  of 
Courts. 

sub-rector,  subst.  The  deputy  or  substitute  of  a 
rector. 

sub-region,  s. 

Geography  :  A  division  of  a  zoogeographical  region 
founded  on  the  distribution  of  families  and  genera. 

[REGION,  II.  2.J 

*SUb-religion,  subst.  A  faith,  doctrine,  or  belief 
approaching  the  sacredness  of  religion;  an  inferior 
religion. 

fsub-resin,  s.  That  portion  of  a  resin  soluble  ouly 
in  boiling  alcohol,  and  precipitated  again  as  the 
alcohol  cools,  forming  a  kind  of  seeming  crystal- 
lization. 

sub-sizar,  sub-slzer,  s.  An  under-sizar  ;  a  stu- 
dent of  lower  rank  than  a  sizar.  (Cambridge  Univ.) 

"A  sub-sizer  of  Peter-house  in  Cambridge,"  —  Wuud; 
A  thence  Oxon. 

sub-species,  8. 

Nat.  Science  :  A  grade  immediately  below  a  spe- 
cies. In  the  case  of  plants  sub-species  are  often 
produced  by  cultivation,  and  when  the  characters 
are  hereditarily  transmitted  with  constancy  through 
the  seed,  races  arise. 

"Now  if  we  reflect  on  the  weighty  arguments  above 
given  for  raising  the  races  of  men  to  the  dignity  of  spe- 
cies, and  the  insuperable  difficulties  on  the  other  side  in 
defining  them,  it  seems  that  the  term  sub-species  might 
here  be  used  with  propriety.  But  from  long  habit  the 
term  'race'  will,  perhaps,  always  be  employed."  —  Dar- 
win: Descent  of  Man  (ed.  ad),  p.  175. 

sub-specific,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  sub-species 
(q.v.). 

sub-spherical,  adj.  Partially  or  imperfectly 
spherical  ;  of  a  form  approaching  a  sphere. 

sub-spiral,  a. 

Zool.  :  Partially  spiral.  Used  spec,  of  the  opercu" 
lum  of  Melania,  &c. 

sub-treasurer,  s.  The  officer  in  charge  of  a  sub- 
treasury. 

sub-treasury,  s.  A  subordinate  treasury,  or 
place  for  deposit  of  government  money. 

sub-tribe,  s. 

Nat.  Science:  A  grade  immediately  below  a  tribe. 

sub-varietal,  a.  Ofj  belonging  to,  or  having  the 
characters  of  a  sub-variety. 


subaltern 

sub-variety, s. 

Nat.  Science :  A  grade  next  below  a  variety. 
sub,  s.    [See  def.]    A  colloquial  contraction  for  a 
subordinate  or  substitute :  an  inferior  officer,  &c.; 

a  subaltern ;  one  who  fills  tho  place  of  another; 
specif,  a  printer  who  works  in  place  of  another. 

sub  a9'-Id,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  acid 
(q.v.)-] 

A.  As  adj.:  Slightly  acid,  acrid,  or  sour. 

"The  juice  of  the  stem  is  like  the  chyle  in  an  animal 
body,  not  sufficiently  concocted  by  circulation,  imd  is 
commonly  subacid  in  all  plants."— Arbitttimtt:  Of  Ali- 
ments, ch.  iii. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  substance  moderately  or  slightly 
acid. 

sub-ac  -rid,  adj.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  acrid, 
(q.  v.).J  Somewhat  or  moderately  acrid,  .sharp,  or 
pungent. 

"  The  green  choler  of  a  cow  tasted  sweet,  bitter,  sub- 
acrid,  or  a  little  pungent," — Flayer;  On  L'viisnwi>ti<>n. 

*sub-act ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  subactus,  pa.  par.  of  subigo- 
=to  subdue:  sufe-=uuder,  and  ago=to  bring.]  To 
subdue ;  to  reduce  to  any  state. 

"So  thoroughly  sub-acted,  that  he  takes  his  load  from 
God,  as  the  camel  from  his  master,  upon  his  knees." — 
Bishop  Hall:  Of  Content,  §  19. 

*sub-ac'-tion,  subst.  [Lat.  subactio.}  [;SUBACT.] 
The  act  or  process  of  reducing  to  any  state,  as  of 
mixing  two  bodies  completely,  or  boating  anything 
to  a  powder.  (Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §838.) 

siib-a-Cilte',  adj.  [Pref.  sub-t  and  Eng.  acute 
(q.  v.).]  Moderately  acute;  acute  in  a  modified 
degree.  (Lit,  &fig.) 

su  -ba-dar,  s.    [SUBAHDAR.] 

siib-a-er  -I-al,  a.  [Pref.  sub-t  and  Eng.  aerial 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Being  or  lying  under  the  air  or 
sky. 

2.  Geol.:  Taking  place  or  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere. 

subaerial-denudation, «.       n 

Geol. :  Denudation  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
air  on  rocks  exposed  to  its  influence,  as  opposed  to 
sub-marine  denudation  (q.  v.).  When  tho  sun  hoats 
rocks,  the  component  minerals  expand  to  a  differ- 
ent extent,  ana  afterwardj  as  they  cool,  contract 
differently.  Tho  alternations  of  heat  and  cold 
make  rocks  brittle;  ice  tends  to  split  them;  the 
carbondioxide  of  the  air  helps  to  decompose  and 
weather  them ;  the  sand  blast  of  the  desert  or  of 
sand  dunes  scrubs  them.  The  aggregate  effect  of 
these  causes,  continued  through  many  ages,  is  very 
great.  (Lyell.)  Mr.CroU,  in  1867  and  1868,  and  Mr. 
Geikie,  in  the  latter  year,  estimated  the  whole 
amount  of  subaerial  denudation  over  the  hydro- 
graphical  basin  of  the  Mississippi  at  a  foot  in  6,00& 
years. 

*sfib-a£-I-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  subagitatio,  from 
subagito=to  get  under  onej  to  lio  with  illicitly. J 
Carnal  knowledge  ;  'sexual  intercourse. 

8U"-bah,  sod -bah,  s.  [Hind,  suba.]  A  province. 
(Anglo-Indian.) 

su  -bah-dar,  so6  -ba-dar,  s.  [Hinfl.  subaddr.] 
The  holder  of  a  province;  a  provincial  governor. 
( A  nglo-Indian.) 

su'-bah-dar-y\  sod'-bah-dar-?,  subst.  [Hind. 
subadari.]  The  office,  dignity  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
subahdar  (q.  v.). 

*sub  -aid,  v.  t.  [Prof,  sub-,  and  Eng.  aid  (q.  v.).3 
To  give  secret  or  private  aid  to;  to  aid  secretly  or 

in  au  underhand  manner. 

"To  hold  that  kingdom  from  subaiding  such. 
Who  else  could  not  subsist." 

Daniel:  Civil  War,  viii. 

siib-al  -pine,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  alpine.] 
Not  quite  alpine,  though  approaching  it.  Used  iu 
botany,  &c.,  for  the  zone  on  a  mountain  side  ju^t 
below  the  alpine  zone. 

sub  -al-tern,     sub-al  -tern,     *sub-al-terne, 

a.  &  s.    [  Fr.  subalterne,  from  Lat.   subalternus— 
subordinate,  from  sub— under,  and  aZ(er= another.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Holding  a   subordinate  or  inferior 
position ;    subordinate,    inferior ;    specif.,    in    the 
army,  being  below  the  rank  of  captain. 

"  The  subalte rn  officers  must  be  selected  among  the 
Duinhe  Wassels,  proud  of  the  eagle's  feather." — Macaulav- 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  holds  a  subordinate  or 
inferior  position ;  specif.,  a  commissioned  officer 
below  tho  rank  of  captain. 

"How  could  subaltern  like  myself  expect 
Leisure  or  leave  to  occupy  the  field  t" 

R.  Browning:  Lurta,  iii. 
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subaltern-opposition 

2.  Logic :  A  subaltern  proposition. 

"Two  propositions  are  said  to  be  opposed  to  each  other, 
when,  having  the  same  subject  and  predicate,  they  differ 
in  quantity  or  quality,  or  both  ...  In  ordinary  lan- 
guage, however,  imd  in  some  logical  treatises,  proposi- 
tions which  do  not  differ  in  quality  (viz.  subalterns),  are 
not  reckoned  as  opposed  .  .  .  In  subalterns,  the  truth 
of  the  particular  (which  is  called  the  subaltemttte)  fol- 
lows from  the  truth  of  the  universal  (t*ttl<nlt>'rii<ixf  i.  iiml 
the  falsity  of  the  universal  from  the_  falsity  of  the  par- 
ticular: ....  subalterns  differ  in  quantity  alone; 
contraries,  and  also  subcontraries,  in  quality  alone." — 
WkaMij:  Logic,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §8. 

subaltern-opposition,  s. 

Logic :  The  opposition  which  exists  between  a 
iniversal  and  a  particular  proposition  of  the  same 
quality. 

subaltern-propositions,  s.pl. 
Logic:  Universal  and  particular  propositions 
treeing  in  quality,  but  not  in  quantity.  Thus, 
very  vine  is  a  tree,  Some  vine  is  a  tree;  and,  No 
'no  is  a  tree,  Some  vine  is  not  a  tree,  are  subaltern 
opositions. 

subaltern-species  (or  genus),  s. 

Logic:  That  which  is  both  a  species  of  some 
ligher  genus,  and  a  genus  in  respect  of  the  species 
nto  which  it  is  divided. 

sub-al-tern'-ant,  s.    [Eng.  subaltern ;  -ant.] 
Logic:  A  universal  as  opposed  to  a  particular. 
~  3  extract  under  Subaltern,  B.  2.) 

sub-al-ter-nate,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  subaltern;  -ate.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Successive ;  succeeding  by  turns. 

2.  Subordinate,  subaltern,  inferior. 

"The  service,  maple,  lime-tree,  horn-beam,  quick- 
am,  birch,  hase],&c.,  together  with  all  their  subaltern* 
e  and  several  kinds." — Evelyn:  Silva,  §  3.  (Introd.) 

B.  As  substantive: 

Logic :  A  particular,  as  opposed  to  H  universal, 
sub-al-tern  -a-tlng,  a.  [SUBALTEBNATE.]   Sue- 
seeding  by  turns ;  subalternate. 

*sub  al-tSr-na'-tion,  s.  [SUBALTEBNATE.]  A 
"'•ate  of  subordination,  inferiority,  or  subjection. 
"So  that  woman  being  created  for  man's  sake  to  bee  his 
slper,  in  regard  of  the  end  before  mentioned,  namely, 
tltt!  hauiug  and  bringing  up  of  children,  whereunto  it 
was  not  possible  they  could  concurre,  vnlesse  there  were 
ntbalternation  between  them,  which  subaltemation  is 
naturally  grounded  vpon  inequaltie." — Hooker:  Eccles. 
Polity,  bk.  v.,  §  73. 

sub  -an-gled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
angled.]  Somewhat  angled. 

subangled-wave,  a. 

Entom.:  A  European  geometer  moth,  Acidalia 
prataria. 

sub-ap  -en-nine,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  Apen- 
nine.] Situated  or  being  under  or  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennine  mountains. 

subapennine  beds,  or  series,  s.  pi. 

Geol.:  Older  Pliocene  beds  constituting  a  range 
of  low  hiils  flanking  both  sides  of  the  Apennine 
chain.  They  are  about  3,000  feet  thick,  becom- 
ing more  massive  toward  the  south.  They  exhibit 
a  finer  development  of  the  Pliocene  than  any  other 
in  Europe,  and  constitute  its  typical  series.  There 
are  innumerable  alternations  of  light-brown  or 
gray  calcareous  and  argillaceous  marls.  They 
are  chiefly  marine,  but  fluviatile  or  lacustrine 
strata  also  occur.  There  are  many  plants  of 
the  genera  Piuus,  Taxodium,  Sequoia,  Ilex,  Quer- 
cus,  Platanus,  Prunus,  Alnus,  Ulmus.  Ficus, 
Lauras,  Cassia,  Juglans,  Acer,  Betula,  Rhamnus, 
Smilax,  &c.  The  upper  portion  contains  the  mam- 
malian remains  of  Mastodon  arvernensis,  Elephas 
meridionalis,  Hippopotamus  major,  with  species  of 
tho  genera  Ursus,  Hyaena,  Felis,  <fcc. 

sub-a-quat  -Ic,  sub-a'-que-ous,  a.  [Lat.  sub= 
under,  and  agua=water.l 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Being,  lying,  or  living  under  or 
beneath  the  surface  of  water. 

"The  northern  naturalists  will  perhaps  say,  that  this 
issembly  met  for  the  purpose  of  plunging  into  their 
subaqueous  winter  quarters."—  Pennant:  British  Zoology  i 
Swallows. 

2.  Geol.  (of  strata) :  Formed  under  water. 

sub-ar  -cu-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  arcu- 
ate (q.  v.).]  Paving  a  form  resembling  that  of  a 
bow ;  somewhat  arcuate  or  incurved, 

*sub-ar-ra  -tion,  subst.  [Lat.  «it6=under,  and 
ttjTAa=earnost  money.]  An  old  manner  of  betroth- 
ing ;  betrothal. 

"By  these  tokens  of  spousage  are  to  be  understood 

ngs,  or  money,  or  some  other  things  to  be  given  to  the 

tfoman  by  the  man;  which  said  giving  is  called  subarra- 
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*siib-as'-tr$l,  a,  [Lat.  s«5=under,  and  astrum 
=  a  star.]  Beneath  tho  stars  or  heavens;  terres- 
trial. 

"By  the  aid  of  improved  astronomy  he  compares  this 
f*>tt»t*ri-al  economy  with  the  system  of  the  fixed  stars." — 
It'u  rbit  rtuii:  &:rm<inst  vol.  ix.,  ser.  ii. 

siib-a-Strln  -&ent,  adj.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
astringent  (q.  T.)-]  Somewhat  astringent ;  mod- 
erately astringent. 

fsub-^ud  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  subaudio.']  To  understand 
or  supply  when  an  ellipsis  occurs. 

*sub-au-dl  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  subauditio,  from  sub- 
auditus,  pa.  par.  of  subaudio=to  understand  or 
supply  a  word  omitted;  jm&=under,  and  audio=to 
hear.]  The  act  of  understanding  or  supplying 
something  not  expressed ;  that  which  is  understood 
or  implied  from  what  is  expressed. 

"This  [egregious]  has  always  now  an  ironical  subaudi- 
tion, which  it  was  very  far  from  having  of  old."— Trench: 
Select  Glossary,  p.  68. 

sub-ax-Il'-lar-yS  adj.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
axillary  (q.  T.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Situated  or  placed  beneath  the 
armpit  or  the  cavity  of  the  wing. 

2.  Hot. :  Situated  under  the  axil  formed  by  a  pet- 
iole and  a  stem  or  branch,  or  by  a  branch  with  a 
stem. 

*sub-brach'-I-al,  adj.  [SUBBRACHIALES.]  The 
same  as  Subbrachian,  A.  (q.  v.) 

*sub-brach-I-a'-le§,  *sub-brach-l-a'-tl,  s.  pi. 
[Pref.  sub~,  and  Lat.  brachiatus  =  with  bows  or 
branches  like  arms;  brachium=an  arm.} 

Ichthy.;  A  group  of  Anacanthini,  having  ventral 
fins.  Families,  Gadidae  and  Pleuronectidse. 

*sub-brach  -I-an,  a.&s.    [SUBBRACHIALES.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  group 
Subbrachiales  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst.:  Any  individual  of  the  group  Sub- 
brachiales. 

SUb-cal-car  -S-oiis,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
calcareous  (q.  v.)-]  Somewhat  or  moderately  cal- 
careous. 

*Sub-9lr'-CU-lar,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  circu- 
lar (q.  v,).]  Somewhat  or  nearly  circular. 

sub-cla'-vl-an,  a.  [Lat.  jw6=under,  and  clavis 
=  a  key,  used  in  sense  of  Gr.  kleis—a.  key,  a  collar- 
bone.] Situated  under  the  clavis  or  collar-bone,  as 
the  subclavian  artery  and  vein. 

sub-cra'-nl-al,  adv.  [Latin  sub  =  under,  and 
cranium=the  skull.]  Under  the  cranium  or  skull ; 
as,  the  subcranial  or  pharyngeal  arches. 

sub-cu-ta'-ne-ous,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
cutaneous.] 

1.  Ord,  Lang.:  Situated  under  the  skin;  placed 
or  performed  under  the  skin. 

"The  subcutaneous  injection  of  drugs."— London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

2.  Anat.:  Just  below  the  cutis  or  skin.    Applied 
to  the  platysma  myoides  muscle,  &c. 

subcutaneous-injection,  subst.    [HYPODERMIC 

INJECTION.] 

subcutaneous-saw,  s. 

Surgery :  A  saw  by  which  bony  sections  may  be 
made  without  large  incision  in  the  flesh.  It  may  be 
compared  to  a  probe,  a  portion  of  whose  length,  at 
and  toward  the  end,  is  flattened  and  serrated^  so 
that  being  driven  into  the  seat  of  its  operations,  it  is 
reciprocated,  so  as  to  cut  the  bone  without  man- 
gling the  flesh  to  any  serious  extent. 

subcutaneous-syringe,  s. 

Med. :  An  instrument  for  injecting  medicinal  solu- 
tions beneath  the  skin.  It  consists  essentially  of  a 
tube  with  a  piston  for  containing  the  preparation, 
and  a  perforated  needle  for  piercing  the  skin  and 
injecting  the  fluid.  Also  called  a  Dermopathic 
syringe. 

siib-cu-ta  -ne-ous-ly\  adv.  [Eug. subcutaneous ; 
•ly.]  Under  the  skin. 

"One  centigramme  of  pilocarpine  was  injected  subcu- 
taneously." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

sttb-cu-tlc  -u-lar,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  cuti- 
cle (q.v.)]  Being  under  tho  cuticle  (q.v.). 

Sub'-dea-c6n,  subst.  [Pref.  sufe-,  and  Eng.  deacon 
(q.v.). 

Eccles.  r&  Ch.  Hist. .'  Tho  lowest  step  in  holy  orders 
in  the  Roman  Church,  tho  highest  of  tho  minor 
orders  among  the  Greeks.  lu  the  Roman  Church 
subdeacons  prepare  the  sacred  vessels  and  the 
bread  and  wine  for  mass,  pour  tho  water  into  the 
chalice  at  the  offertory,  and  sing  the  Epistle;  in 
the  Greek  Church  they  prepare  tho  sacred  vessels, 
and  guard  the  gates  of  the  sanctuary.  There  are 
no  subdeacons  in  the  Anglican  Communion. 

sub'-dea-c&n-ry",  *sub-dea-con-rie,  siib'-dea- 
C&n-Shlp,  subst.  [Eng.subdeacon;  -ry^-ship.'}  The 
order  and  office  of  subdoacon  in  the  Roman  Church. 


subdivision 


sub  -dean,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  dean  (q.  v.) ; 
Lat.  subdecanus.]  The  deputy  or  substitute  of  a 
dean ;  an  under-dean. 

"Being  subdean  .  .  .  he  undertook  the  entire  man- 
agement of  all  aifairs." — Fell:  Lifeof  Hantmuiul. 

Sub'-dean-er-y,  s.  [Prof,  sub-,  and  Eng.  deanery 
(q.  v.).]  Tho  oflice  ana  rank  of  a  subdean. 

"  The  subdeanery  of  York,  founded  anno  1229." — Bacon: 
Lib.  Kegis,  p.  1,102. 

sub-de-ca  -nal,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  decanal 
(q.  v.).]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  subdean  or 
subdeanery. 

*siib-dec  -U-ple,  a.  [Prof.s«6-,  and  Eng.  decuple 
(q.  v.).]  Containing  one  part  of  ten. 

sub-deT-e-gate,  subst.  [Prof,  sub.,  and  English 
delegate,  s.  (q.  v.)]  A  subordinate  or  under  dele- 
gate. 

*sub-deT-e-gate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  sub-,  and'  English 
delegate,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  appoint  to  act  as  subdele- 
gate,  or  under  another  delegate. 

sub-de-less'-ite,  subst.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
delessite.] 

Atin. :  A  name  proposed  for  those  varieties  of 
delessite  (q.  v.)  in  which  protoxide  of  iron  predomi- 
nates over  the  sesquioxide. 

sub-dent'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  sub-,  and  En«.  dented,] 

Indented  beneath. 

SUb-de-p8s.'-it,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  deposit 
(q.  v.).]  That  which  is  deposited  beneath  some- 
tiling  else. 

*sub-der-i-sqr  -i-oiis,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Latin 
<Jeri«orm«=servingfor  laughter,  ridiculous.]  [DE- 
EISION.]  Ridiculing  with  moderation  or  delicacy. 

"The  subderisorious  mirth  is  far  from  giving  any 
offense  to  us;  it  is  rather  a  pleasant  condiment  of  oar 
conversation." — More. 

sub-de-rlv  -a-tive,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
derivative  (q.  v.).]  A  word  following  another  im- 
mediately in  grammatical  derivation ;  a  word  de- 
rived from  a  derivative,  not  from  the  root.  Thus, 
manliness  is  a  subderivative,  being  derived  from 
manly,  a  derivative  from  man. 

sub-dl-ac  -6n-ate,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
diaconate.]  Tho  office  or  rank  of  a  subdeacon 

(q.v.), 

*sub-dl  -al,  a.  [Lat.  subdialis=in  the  open  air.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  tho  open  air ;  being  under  the 
open  sky. 

sub-di'-a-lect,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  dialect 
(q.  v.).]  A  subordinate  or  inferior  dialect;  a  less 
important  dialect. 

*Sub-dl-ChOt  -6-mf ,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
dichotomy  (q.  v.).]  A  subordinate  or  inferior  di- 
chotomy or  division  into  pairs ;  a  subdivision. 

sub-dis-tlnc  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  dis- 
tinction (q.  v.) .]  A  subordinate  distinction. 

•sub-dl-tr-tious,  a.  [Latin  subdititius,  from 
subditus,  pa.  par.  of  subdo=to  substitute;  sub= 
under,  and  do= to  give.]  Put  secretly  in  the  place 
of  something  else ;  foisted  in. 

*sub-dl-ve"r'-sl-f. '? ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
diversify  (q.v.).]  To  diversify  again  what  is  al- 
ready diversified. 

"Variously  subdiversifled  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
artificer." — Hale.  Oriy.  of  Mankind,  p.  167. 

siib-dl-vide',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
divide  (q.  v.).J 

A.  Transitive:  To  divide  the  parts  of  into  more  or 
smaller  parts ;  to  put  into  subdivisions ;  to  divide 
again,  as  that  which  has  been  already  divided. 

"Robert  Stephens,  a  Frenchman,  that  curious  critio 
and  painful  printer,  some  six  score  years  since,  first  sub- 
divided [chapters]  into  verses." — Fuller:  Worthies;  Kent. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  be  subdivided ;  to  divide,  sepa- 
rate, or  part  into  subdivisions. 

"A  sect  is  sufficiently  thought  to  be  reproved,  if  it  sub- 
divides and  breaks  into  little  fractions,  or  changes  its  own 
opinions." — Bishop  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser  22. 

*sub-dl-vme  ,  a.  [Pref.sttft-,  and  English  divine, 
a.  (q.  v.)  ]  Divine  in  a  partial  or  lower  degree. 

"Given  as  some  little  glimpse  of  your  subdivine 
natures."—  Bp.  Hall:  Invisible  World,  bk.  i.,  ser.  11. 

*sub-dl-vis/-l-ble,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
divisible  (q.  v.)]  Capable  or  admitting  of  sub- 
division. 

SUb-dl-vI  -gion,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  divi- 
sion (a.  v.).]  ^ 

1.  The  act  of  subdividing  or  sepanBng  a  part 
into  smaller  parts. 

2.  The  part  of  anything  made  by  subdivision ;  the 
part  of  a  larger  part. 

"Separates  itself  into  two  correspondent  subdivisions." 
—Knox:  Essay  80. 


tion,  (i.  e.,  wedding  or  covenanting),  especially  when  it 
8  done  by  the  gtving  of  a  ring."—  Wheatly:  Common 
Prayer,  ch.  x.,  %  5. 

boll,    boy;     pout,    jtfwl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,    etc.  =  bel,     del. 


subdolous 
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subinfer 


*siib  -d6-loiis,  adj.  [Latin  subdolus,  from  sub- 
under,  and  dolus—  treacuery,  trick,  fraud.]  Deceit- 
ful, tricky,  cunning,  sly,  crafty. 

"They  are  the  subtilest,  I  will  not  say  the  moat  sub- 
dolous  dealers."  —  Howell;  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  41. 

sub  do  m  -In-fltnt,  s.  [Pref.  sub-t  and  Eng.  dom- 
inant (q.  V.).J 

Music:  The  fifth  below  or  the  fourth  above  any 
key-note;  the  fourth  note  of  the  diatonic  scale 
lying  a  tone  under  the  dominant  or  fifth  of  the  scale. 
Thus,  in  the  scale  of  c,  F  is  the  subdominant,  and 
G  the  dominant;  in  the  scale  of  G,  c  is  the  8ubdom~ 
inant,  and  D  the  dominant  ;  &c. 

*sub  da  -g.-ble,  adj.  [English  fntbdu(e);  -able.'} 
Capable  of  being  subdued  ;  possible  to  be  subdued. 

"I  have  a  natural  touch  of  enthusiasm  in  my  com- 
plexion, but  such  as,  I  thank  God,  was  ever  governable 
enough,  and  I  have  found  at  length  perfectly  subduable." 
—More.-  Philosophical  Writings  (Pref.  Qen.). 

*sub-du  -flil,  s.  [Eng.  subdu(e)  ;  -aZ.J  The  act  of 
subduing. 

"He  mistakes  the  consequences  of  these  powers,  which 
are  the  punishment  of  overt  acts,  and  subdual  of  the 
passions;  he  mistakes  them,  I  say,  for  powers  themselves." 
—  Warburton:  Alliance. 

*Bub-d&9e  ,  *sub-duct  ,  r.  t.  [Lat.  subduco,  pa. 
par.  of  subductus,  from  su6=under,  and  duco^to 
lead-to  draw.] 

1.  To  withdraw,  to  take  away. 

"  For  never  was  the  earth  so  peevish  as  to  forbid  the  sun 
when  it  would  shins  on  it,  or  to  slink  away,  or  subduce 
itself  from  its  rayes."—  Hammond.-  Sermons,  vol.  iv., 
ser.  14. 

2.  To    subtract   by    arithmetical   operation;    to 
deduct. 

"If  out  of  that  supposed  infinite  multitude  of  antece- 
dent generation,  we  should  by  the  operation  of  the  under- 
standing subduce  ten,  whether  we  subduct  that  number  of 
ten  out  of  the  last  generation  of  men  .  .  .  the  residue 
must  needs  be  less  by  ten  than  it  was  before  that  subduc* 
tion  made."—  Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  10. 

*SU,b-duC'-tlOH,  s.  [Lat.  subductio,  from  subduc- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  subdttco=to  subduce  (q.  T.).] 

1.  The  act  of  taking  away  ;  removal. 

2.  Arithmetical  subtraction  ;  deduction. 
s&b-due  ,  *sub  dewe,  *sodue,  *soduw,  *sudew, 

v.  t.    [O.  Fr.  K<yuduire—to  seduce,  from  Lat.  subduco 
=  to  draw  away,  to  remove.]    [SUBDUCE.] 

1.  To  conquer  and  reduce  to  a  state  of  permanent 
subjection.     (It  is  a  stronger  term  than  conquer.) 

"He  had  found  it  impossible  to  subdue  the  colonists, 
even  when  they  were  left  almost  unaided."—  Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liv. 

2.  To  conquer  by  superior  force;  to  obtain  the 
victory  over  ;  to  vanquish. 

"He  could  never  subdue  the  Israelites,  unless  they 
should  be  disobedient  to  their  God."  —  Gilpin:  Sermons, 
vol.  i.,  ser.  7. 

3.  To   overcome   by   discipline;  to   conquer;    to 
bring  under  command  ;  as,  to  subdue  the  passions. 

*4.  To  prevail  over,  as  by  argument  or  entreaty; 
to  overcome,  as  by  kindness,  entreaty,  persuasion, 
or  other  mild  means  ;  to  gain  over. 

"This  virtuous  maid  subdues  me  quite." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

*5.  To  reduce,  to  bring  down,  to  lower. 

"Nothing  could  have  subdued  nature 
To  such  a  lowness,  but  hia  unkind  daughters." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  4. 

6.  To  tone  down,  to  soften  ;  to  make  less  glaring 
in  tone  or  color.  (Generally  in  the  pa.  par.,  as,  to 
speak  insubdued  tones;  a  subdued  light,  <fcc.) 

*7.  To  bring  into  cultivation  ;  to  make  mellow  ;  to 
break  up. 

"Nor  ia't  unwholesome  to  subdue  the  land 

By  often  exercise."          May:  Virgil;  Georgics. 
*[  For  the  difference  between  to  subdue  and    to 
conquer,  see  CONQUER. 

*Biib-d&e  ,s.  [SUBDUE,  v.]  Conquest,  subjuga- 
tion. 

"The  world's  subdue."  —  Greene:  Looking  -Glass,  p.  119. 
*siib-diie'-meiit,8.    [Eng.  subdue;  -ment.~\    The 
act  of  subduing  ;  conquest,  subdual. 

"Bravely  despising  forfeits  and  subduements." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5. 

8Ub-du  -Sr,  s.    [Eng.  subdu(e')  ;    •er.']    One  who 
or   that   which  subdues;    one  who  conquers   and 
brings  into  subjection  ;  a  conqueror,  a  vanquisher. 
"Victor  of  gods,  subduer  of  mankind." 

»     Spenser:  In  Honor  of  Love,  hymn  i. 

*sfit>-dtll'-$Id,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  dulcid 
(q.  v.).]  Somewhat  sweet  ;  moderately  sweet. 

Sub-dU  -pie,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English  duple 
(q.  v.).j  Qiptaining  one  part  of  two. 

"As  one  o^these  under  pulleys  doth  abate  half  of  that 
heaviness  which  the  weight  hath  in  itself,  and  cause  the 
power  to  be  in  a  subduple  proportion  unto  it,  so  two  of 
them  do  abate  half  of  that  wnich  remains,  and  cause  a 
subqnadrnple  proportion,  and  three  a  subsextaple."  — 
Wilkin*:  Mathematical  Magic. 


subduple-ratlo,  s.    The  ratio  of  1  to  2.  3  to  6,  &c. 

*sub-du  -pll-cate,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
duplicate  (q.  v.).] 

Math. :  Expressed  by  the  square  root. 

"The  times  are  in  snbdiii>licate  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  pendulums." — Boyle:  Works,  iii.  432. 

subdupllcate-ratlo,  s. 

Alg. :  The  ratio  of  the  square  roots  of  a  ratio. 
The  subduplicate  ratio  of  a  to  6,  is  the  ratio  of 

./"*" 

W  to  vT  ;  °r  V  — • 

sub-e  Ion -gate,  «.  [Prof.  su6-,and  Eng.  elon- 
gate (q.  v.).]  Somewhat  elongated;  not  fully  elon- 
gated. 

*sub-e  -aual,  adj.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  equal 
(q.  v.).]  N'early  equal. 

su-bSr-am -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  suber(ic),  and  antic.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  suberic  acid  and 
ammonia. 

suberamlc-acld,  s. 

Chem.:  ("8Hi2O2(HO)H.2N.  Produced  by  the  dry 
distillation  or  ammonium  suberate.  It  is  fusible, 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  deposited  therefrom 
on  cooling.  (Watts.) 

SU-ber  -a-mlde,  s.    [Eng.  suber(ic),  and  amide.'] 

Chem.:  NVCgHijOaV'H^  _A  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance, produced  by  tne  action  of  aqueous  ammonia 
on  methylic  suberate. 

sn-bSr-a-nll'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  ntber(ic);  anil(ine), 
and  suff.  -ic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  suberic 
acid  and  aniline. 

suberanllic-acld,  s. 

Chem.:  C8Hj2O2(HO)Cf,HsHN.  Produced  by  melt- 
ing suberic  acid  with  an  equal  volume  of  aniline, 
and  recovered  from  the  alcoholic  filtrate  obtained, 
after  the  separation  of  suberanilide.  It  crystallizes 
in  microscopic  laminee,  melts  at  128°,  is  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  dissolves  easily  in 
ether,  and  when  fused  with  potash  yields  aniline. 

su-b§r-an -Il-lde,  s.  [Eng.  eu6er(t'c) ;  anil(ine), 
and  suff.  -ide.] 

Chem. :  C.'srTijOjtCfiH.OaHzN:;.  Is  produced  along 
with  suberanilic  acid  when  suberic  acid  is  melted 
with  an  equal  volume  of  dry  aniline.  The  product 
is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  from  which  the  suberanilide 
crystallizes  out  in  pearly  laminae.  It  melts  at  183% 
and  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

su  -bSr-ate,  ».    [Eng.  suber(ic) ;  -ate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  suberic  acid  (q.  v.). 

SU-ber'-e-Ous,  a.  [Latin  «u&er=cork.]  Of  the 
nature  of  cork ;  suberose. 

su-bSr'-IC,  a.  [Eng.  Kuber ;  -ic.]  Pertaining  to 
cork ;  contained  in  or  derived  from  cork. 

suberic-acid,  s. 

Chemistry:  CgHijX^fHO^.  An  acid  of  the  oxalic 
series,  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  cork 
and  various  fatty  bodies,  as  stearic  and  oleic  acids. 
Oxalic  acid  is  first  removed  from  the  product  by 
cold  water,  and  then  lepargylic  acid  by  treatment 
with  cold  ether.  When  further  purified,  it  crystal- 
lizes in  needles  an  inch  long,  or  in  hexagonal  tables, 
melts  at  140',  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water  and 
ether,  easily  in  alcohol  and  boiling  water. 

suberic-ether,  s. 

Chem, :  CgH^potC^HsO).].  Ethylic  suberate.  Ob- 
tained by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  suberic  acid.  It  is  a  limpid 
liquid,  having  a  faint  odor  and  nauseous  taste,  boils 
at  230  ,  and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol 
and  ether.  Specific  gravity,  I'OOS. 

SU  -b§r  In,  s.    [Lat.  «uter=cork ;  -in.] 

Chem.:  Cellulose  from  cork. 

su  -b§r-Ite,  a.  &  s.    [SUBERITES.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  resembling  the  genus 
Suberites,  or  the  family  Suberitidse  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Subcr- 
ites,  or  the  family  Suberitidee  (q.  v.}. 

Su-bSr-1  -tes,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  suber=& 
cork.] 

ZoOl.:  The  type-genus  of  Suberitidse  (q.  v.). 

su-bSr-It  -I-dse, s.  pi.  [  Modern  Lat.  suberit  (es) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.  *  I'alceont.:  A  family  of  Monaxonida  (ap- 
proximately=the  Monaxoniute  (q.v.)of  Schmidt). 
Thespicules  are  pin-shaped,  densely  aggregated  in 
fibers  or  matted.  There  is  no  network  of  flesh  spic- 
ules.  R.  v.  Lendenfeld  (Proc.  ZoOl.  Soc.,  1886,  p. 
584)  enumerates  eleven  genera,  one  of  which  (Cli- 
ona)  dates  from  the  Silurian,  and  another  (Poterion) 
from  the  Chalk. 

su-bSr-H-I-di'-nse,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  suberit  (es) ; 
Gr.  eidO8=form,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

ZoOl. :  In  Schmidt's  classification  of  Sponges  a 
sub-family  of  Monaxonidae  (q.  v.),  approximately 
equivalent  to  Suberitidre  (q.  v.). 


tsu-ber-I-za  -tlon,  subst.  [Lat.  stt&«r=tho  cork 
tree  ;  euff  .  -iz(e)  ;  -ation.] 

Bot.  :  The  process  of  conversion  into  cork. 

"  The  most  common  examples  o£  the  first  kind  are 
afforded  by  the  Magnification  and  .-««&<•  riztttifm  of  cell-walls, 
/.  €.,  the  processes  by  which  cellulose  is  converted  into 
lignin  or  cork."  —  Thome:  Botany  (ed.  Bennet),  pp.  22,  23. 

su  -ber-one,  s.  [Lat.  suber=coik  ;  -one.] 
Chem.:  CfjH^Oo'CfHj^?).  A  substance  obtained 
by  distilling  suberic  acid  with  excess  of  lime; 
probably  the  ketone  of  suberic  acid.  It  is  an  aro- 
matic liquid,  boiling  at  176  ,  but  its  composition 
has  not  been  ascertained  with  certainty. 

sub  -e-rose  (1),  «.  [Lat.su6=under,  andertwus, 
pa.  par.  of  crodo=to  gnaw.] 

Bot.:  Presenting  a  somewhat  gnawed  appear- 
ance. 

su-ber-ose  (2),  su  -ber-ous,  <r.  [Lat.  mber= 
cork;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ose,  -oits,\  Of  tpe  nature  or 
texture  of  cork  ;  corky  ;  soft  and  elastic. 

su  -ber-yi,  s.    [Lat.«ttfcer=cork;  -yl.] 
Chem.:  CgHijO^.  The  hypothetical  diatomic  rad- 
ical of  suberic  acid. 

sub-fSs  -sll,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English  fossil 
(q.  v.).]  Partially  fossilized. 

*sub-fu-ml-ga  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  subfumigatio.]  A 
species  of  charm  by  smoke.  [SDFFTJMIGATION.J 

*sub-fusc  ,  *sub-fus  -cous,  *sub-fusk  ,  a.  [Lat. 
subfuscus.]  Moderately  dark;  darkish,  gloomy, 
brownish,  tawny. 

"O'er  whose  quiescent  walls 
Arachne'g  unmolested  care  has  drawn 
Curtains  aubfusk." 

Shtnstont:  Economy,  iii. 

sub-ge-lat  -In-Oiis,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
gelatinous  (q.  v.)  .]  Somewhat  or  imperfectly  gelat- 
inous. 

*sub-get,  a.    [SUBJECT,  a.] 

sub-gla  -Cl-al  (or  c  as  Bh),  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and 
Eng.  glacial  (q.  v.).]  Belonging  to  the  under  side 
of  a  glacier  ;  under  a  glacier. 

sub-glob  -u-lar,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  globu- 
lar (q.  v.}.]  Having  a  form  approaching  toaglobe; 
nearly  globular. 

sub-glu-ma'-9e-ous  (or  ceous  as  shiis),  a. 
[Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  glumaceous  (q.  v.).]  Some- 
what glumaceous. 

sub-gran  -u-lar,  a.  [Pref.  nub-,  and  Eng.  oran- 
«far(q.v.).J  Somewhat  granular. 

*sub-has-ta  -tion,  s  [Lat.  subhastatio,  from  xub- 
hastatus,  pa.  par.  of  subhasto  =  to  sell  by  public 
auction  :  sub  =  under,  and  hasta  =  a  spear.] 
fSpEAR,  «.  If.]  A  public  sale  by  auction  to  the- 
highest  bidder  ;  a  sale  by  auction. 

sub-horn-blend'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
hornblendic  .] 

Petrol.,  rf-c.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  rocks  containing 
disseminated  hornblende  ;  containing  hornblende  in. 
a  scattered  state. 

*  sub-hu  -mer-ate,  v.  1.     [Lat.swft  =  under,  and 
humerus  =  the  shoulder.]    To  bear  or  support  by 
putting  one's  shoulder  under;  to  take  upon  one's 
shoulders. 

"Nothing  surer  tyes  a  friend,  then  freely  to  si/ftAw- 
merate  the  burthen  which  was  his."  —  Fetttiam:  Resolve  82. 

sub-by  -old,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  hyuid 
(q.  v.).] 

A  mil.  :  Under  the  hyoid  bone  ;  as,  the  sub-hyoid 
or  cervical  arch. 

*  sub-In-cu-sa'-tlon,  s.    [Lat.  sub  =  under,  and  j 
incusatio  =  a  charge,    an    accusation.]     A  slight] 
charge  or  accusation. 

"  But  all  this  cannot  deliver  thee  from  the  just  blame  off] 
this  bold  subi'HCUsaf  ion."—  B/'sAop  Hall:  Contempt.;  Martha 
and  Mary. 

*  sub-In  -dl-cate,  v.  t.    [Pref.    sub-,    and  En«*| 
indicate  (q.  v.).]    To  indicate  by  signs;  to  indicate 
in  a  less  degree. 

"For  this  spirit  of  the  world  has  faculties  that  work  not 
by  election,  but  fatally  or  naturally,  as  several  Gamuieu's 
we  meet  withall  in  nature  seem  somewhat  obscurely  to 
subindicate."  —  Mart:  Immort.  Soul,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

*sub  In-dl-ca  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
indication  (q.  v.)]  The  act  of  indicating  by  signs; 
a  slight  indication. 

"They  served  to  the  tttibindication  and  shadowing  of 
heavenly  things."  —  Harrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii..  ser.  19. 

*  sub-In-du$e  ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  induce 
(q.  v.).]   To  insinuate,  to  suggest;  to  bring  in  to  con- 
sideration indirectly  or  imperfectly. 

•sub-In-fSr',  v.  t.  or  t.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  infer 
(q.  v.).]  To  infer  or  deduce  from  an  inference 
already  made. 

"From  the  force  then  of  this  relation,  it  is  easily  suo-  j 
inferred  that,"  4c.—  Bp.  Hall:  Ketol.for  Religion. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wdrk,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,      s,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


subinfeudation 

.    [Pref.   su 
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subjectivism 


and  En8- 


1  The  act  of  enfeoffing  by  a  tenant  or  feoffee  out 
of  lands  which  he  holds  of  thecrown  orother  supe- 
rior; theactof  a  greater  baron  who  grants  land  or 
:i  smaller  manor  to  an  inferior  person ;  a  feudal  sub- 
letting. 

•2,  Under-tenancy. 

*sitt>  In-gres  -sidn  (sa  as  sh),  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and 
Eng.  iiujression  (q.  v.).]  Secret  entrance. 


rwise  treated"  or  handled  ;  a  «« 


How  cgn        88y  to  |- 

Shakeap.:  Kichard  II.,  in.  2. 


"And  could  discriminate  and  argue  well 
On  subjects  more  myrterious.^  ^^  ^  ^  ^    R(,duccd  to  a  gtate  of  subjcction  to  another  ; 

6.  The  hero  of  a  piece ;  the  person  treated  of ;  the    en4s.1^'en1dered  liable  or  obnoxious ;  exposed,  liable, 
principal  character.  subject. 

II.  Technically:  *:>.  Due  from  a  subject ;  becoming  in  a  subject. 

1.  Art:  The  incident  chosen  by  an  artist;   the  'Subjected  tribute  to  commanding  love." 

___.»? —     — ;_. . — ..iu:_  »  n,i.:»t)i  Shakesp  •  Kitty  John,  i. 

Jeo- 

i'ta'l.' 


design  of  a  composition  or  picture  ;  anything  which 


"Altered   by  the  sxoiiioreitlon  of  salt  water."— Boult:  constjt,utOs  the  design  or  aim  of  any  work  of  art.  sub-jeC -tlOn          *  SUb-]6C  Ci-Oun,       *  SUb 

»••»•«.-»,  iii.  767.  2.  Gram. :  That  which  is  spoken  of ;  the  person  or  tioun,  s.  [O.  FT.subiect  ion.  from  Lat.  sM&jec(io 

*Sub  -I-tane,  s.    [SUBITANEOUS.]    A  sudden.  thing  of  which  anything  is  affirmed ;  the  nominative  accug.  pf  subjectio ;  Fr.  sujetion  ;  Sp.  sujecion  ; 

«siib-I-ta.-ne-OUS,  a     ITLMu   subitaneu,,  from  ot^^       MB  8entence8  occasionally  have  no  subject  ^The'act  of  subjecting  or  subduing;  the  act  of 

l»Mto=snddeiily.  ]    Sudden,  hastj.  and  no  1)riacipai  verb."_pa((  Mall  Gazette.  vanquishing  and  bringing  under  the  power,  author- 

*sub-I-ta    ne  ous-ness,  s.     [Eng.   subitaneous;  3   Logic:  That  term  of  a  proposition  of  which  the  ity,  or  dominion  of  another. 

-ness.]    Suddenness.  other  is  affirmed  or  denied.    One  of  the  two  terms  "After  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom,  and  subject  ion  of 

*siib -1-tan-^  a   fFr.  subitain.']  [SUBITAXEOUS.]  by  which  (in  conjunction  with  the  copula)  a  propo-  the  rebels."— Hale. 

Sudden   hasty    '  sition  is  constructed.    Of  these  two,  it  is  the  name  2.  The  state  of  a  subject ;  the  state  or  condition  of 

"Thi/.hichlhave.nowcommentedjsvery,,,^,,,,,,  &^*£^^*™S^£&  $£(&  ?£&£<*'   ^   *°™'   CO"trO1'   "   aUtb°rit; 


,nd,  I  fear,  confused." — Hales:  Golden  Remains,  p.  200, 

su  -bi-t6,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music:    Quickly,    sharply,    suddenly;   as,    volti 
'     "  juickly. 


the  word  which  delivers  what  the  statement  is),  is 

the  predicate.    The  copula  tells  us  whether  the  two 

are  or  are  not  in  agreement.    In  the  statements  A  is 

B,  two  A  is  not  B,  A  is  the  subject,  B  the  predicate,       gfib  -ject-Ist,  s.    [Eng.  subject;  -ist.]    One  versed 

is  or  is  not  the  copula.  ;„  subjectivism  ;  a  subjectivist 

4.  Music :  The  theme  or  principal  phrase  of  any 
movement,  from  which  all  the  subordinate  ideas 
spring  or  are  developed.  In  sonata  form  there 
should  be  two  chief  subjects,  called  first  and  sec- 
ond ;  in  rondo  form  one  is  sufficient.  In  a  fugue  the 
"If  the  muscles  be  cut  away,  we  come  sooner  or  later  to  spigot  is  called  also  the  exposition,  dux,  proposi-  •-,,,  Kpn<ie 

,,t  bonee."-Sf.  Oeorge  Mit-art:  The  Cat,  ch.  u.,  §  1.     ^  «**    Obedient,  submissive. 

2.  Being  lower  in  position,  though  not  directly       5   Philosophy  ,.._„,   ,ho  "Which sadly  when  they  saw 

beneath.  (1)  The  Ego  (q.  v.),  as.  distinguished   from  the        How  those  had  sped  before,  with  most  8.<«K<a>e  awe 

"The  superficial  marks  of  mountains  are  washed  away    object,  or  non-Ego ;  the  mind  considered  as  that  in 
by  rains,  and  borne  down  upon  the  subjacent  plains."—     which  knowledge  inheres.     [(2).J 

Woodward.  "All  knowledge  is  a  relation,  a  relation  between  that 

which  knows  (in  scholastic  language  the  subject  in  which 
knowledge  adheres)  and  that  which  is  known  (in   scho- 


i'(o=turn  [the  leaf]  quick 
sub-]a  -sent,  a.    [Lat.  subjacens,  pr.  par.  of  s«6- 
fucco=tolie  under:  sub-=  under,  andj'oceo=to  lie.) 
*I.  Ordinary  Language : 
t.  Lying  under  or  beneath. 


3.  Underlying,  subordinate. 


'  Such  as  refuse 
Subjection  to  his  empire  tyrannous." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  32. 


SUb-ject  -Ive,    a.'    [Latin   subjections;    Fr.  sub- 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  subject  in  a  polit- 


Submit  them  to  his  sword." 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Literature  and  Art:  Applied  to 


Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  11. 
production 


sub 
t,  *sug-get,  n.&s. 


uiect,subiect    phy  the  subject  of  knowledge  would  be  by  preeminence 
T.ofsubjicio    the  subject,  and  the  object  of  knowledge  the  object.  ^it 


hich  ari868  in   an(i  from  the  mind"  itseff;  an  objective 


ariseg  from  observation  of  external  things. 


toth 

«»0ff< 

A.  As  adjective : 
*1.  Placed,  situated,  or  bei 
position. 

"An  hilles  side  which  did  to  her  bewray 
A  little  valley  subject  to  the  same." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  4. 

2.  Being  under  the  power,  control,  or  authority  of    si°°'  discourse,  or  statement 
another. 

"  For  all  that  lives  is  subject  to  that  law; 
All  things  decay  in  time,  and  to  their  end  doe  drawe." 
Spenser:  F.  tf.,  III.  ii.  40. 

3.  Exposed,  liable,  obnoxious. 

"Subject  and  servile  to  all  discontents." 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  1,161. 


^ _  OSOPhy  v,u   oi^o       auu    au«~*.,     —     v-     

Btantly  employed,  and  which  no  others  could  be  found  so  ^j'^J'thanThatTthas'fhe"  power  to  reproduce  them  with 

ino-  under-    lower    in     Preci8ely  «nd  promptly  to  express.  -Hamilton:  Keias  truth  nnd  spirit,  exhibits  an  objective  bias." -Thomson: 

ing  under,    lower    in     Wurki,    (NoteB.)  £„,„,  of  Thought,  §  14. 

(2)  (See  extract  under  Substratum.)  subjective-method,  s. 

subject-matter,  s.    The  matter  or  thought  sub-  philosophy  The  method  of  investigation  which 
mitted  for  consideration  or  treatment  in  a  discus-  mous  roalities  on  its  conceptions,  endeavoring  to 
'  n,  discourse,  or  statement,  discern    the  order  of   things,  not   by  step-by-step 
As  to  the  subject-matter,  words  are  always  to  be  under-  adjustments  of  the  order  of  ideas  to  it,  but  by  the 
stood  as  having  a  regard  thereto;  for  that  is  always  sup-  anticipatory    rush    of    thought,    the    direction    of 
posed  to   be  in  the  eye  of  the   legislator,   and  all   his  which    js    determined    by    thoughts    and   not  con- 
expressions  directed  to  that  end."— Blackstone:  Comment.  ,ro]je(1  hy    objects.     (O.    H.    Lewes:  Hist.    Philos. 
S  3.     (Introd.)  (o(L  m))i  p   xxxjii.) 

sub-Jed  ,  »sub-get,  *sub  iecte,  v.  t.    [SUBJECT,  8ub_jgct  -ive-1? ,  adv.    [  English  subjective:  -ly.~] 

"dj-L                                                     .  lu  a  subjective  manner ;  in  relation  to  the  subject ; 

1.  To  bring  into  subjection  ;  to  bring  under  power,  ™  r_:""J.._  :„  „  „„>,;„„»  „-  ,„;,„) 


4.  Being  that  on  which  anything  operates,  whether    dominion,  or  control ;  to  subdue,  to  reduce. 


material  or  intellectual ;  as,  the  subject  matter  of  a 
discourse. 

*5.  Submissive,  obedient. 

"Put  them  in  mind  to  be  subject  to  principalities  and 
powers."— Titus  iii.  1. 

B.  .-Is  substantive. : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  is  placed  under  the  power,  control, 
authority,  or  dominion  of  some  one  else;  specif., 
one  who  owes  allegiance  to  a  sovereign,  and  is 
governed  by  his  laws ;  one  who  lives  under  the  pro- 
tection of,  and  owes  allegiance  to  a  government. 
"  To  serve  me  well,  you  all  should  do  me  duty. 
Teach  me  to  be  your  queen,  and  you  my  subjects." 
Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 


"  God  in  judgment  just 
Subjects  him  from  without  to  violent  lords." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  93. 
•2.  To  make  subservient. 

"  Subjected  to  his  service  angels'  wings." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  155. 

*3.  To  put,  place,  or  lay  under. 

"  In  one  short  view,  subjected  to  our  eye, 
Gods,  emp'rors,  heroes,  sages,  beauties  lie." 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  v.  33. 

4.  To  expose ;  to  make  liable  or  obnoxious. 


as  existing  in  a  subject  or  mind. 

"The  name  of  God  taken  subjectively  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  Christ."—  Pearson:  On  the  Creed,  art.  2. 

sub-ject  -Ive-ness,s.  fEug.  subjective;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  subjective  ;  subjectiv- 
ity. 

sub-ject  -Iv-Ifm,  s.    [Eng.   subjectiv(e);   -ism,] 

Pit  ilosophy  : 

1.  The  doctrine  that  human  knowledge  is,  in  its 
constitution,  purely  subjective,  and  therefore  rela- 
tive; ami  that  objective  truth  can  never  be  predi- 
cated of  it. 


"If  the  vessels  yield,  it  subjects  the  person  to  all  the        "These  men  were  followed  by  a  younger  generation  of 
inconveniences  of  an  erroneouscirculation."-.4r6«(ftii,,(.     Sophists,  who  perverted   the^jjhUosophical   principle  of 


*5.  To  submit,  to  offer. 
'  God  is  not  bound  to  subject  his  ways  of  operation  to 


more  and  more  till  it  ended  in  mere  frivol- 
ity."—Ueberwea:  Hist.Philos.     (Eng.  ed.),  i.  72. 
2.  The  doctrine  of  Kant  as  to  the  relativity  of 


^-^^M^ichjssubj<)cted^posed,or    SMSSMKWMfc^         °    &^»Wte».^M.^ 

*sub'-ject-dbm,  s.    [Eng.  subject,  s. ;  -rfom.J   The    pp>  5^  517.) 


liablu  to  something;  a  person  as  the  recipient  of 
certain  treatment. 

"I  am  too  mean  H  subject  for  thy  wrath." 

Shakcsp.:  Henry  VI,,  Pt.  HI.,  i.  3. 

3.  One  who  or  that  which  is  the  cause  or  occasion 
of  something. 

"I  am  the  unhappy  subject  of  these  quarrels." 

Shukeap.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

4.  That  which  is  subjected  or  submitted  to  any 
I'hysical  operation  or  process ;  specif.,  a  dead  body 
used  for  purposes  of  dissection. 

"It  is  no  longer  that  temple;  it  is  not  even  a  corpse;  it 
has  become  a  subject."— O.  H.  Le,wes:  Aristotle,  p.  161. 


, 
state  or  condition  of  being  a  subject.  (1)  A  knowledge  of  things  per  se  (Dinge  an  sich)  r= 

tionality  except  in  the  political  sense    Jj 
of  subjectdom,  therefore  is  available."  —  Oreenwell:  British    comp 


"No  clue  to  its  n 


n 

ationality  except  in  the  political  sense    Jjoumenaj  is  impossible,  so  long  us  knowledge  rem 
efore  is  available."  —  Oreenwell:  British    composed    as  at  present;    consequently   Ontology, 


)  r= 
ains 


Rat-rows,  p. 
sfib  Jeot  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [SUBJECT,  v.] 

A.  .4s  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Situated  or  being  under,  lower,  or  beneath; 
subjacent. 

"Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 
To  the  subjected  plain."    Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  640. 


science,  is  impossible. 

(2)  The  existence  of  an  external  world  is  a  necessary 
postulate,  but  its  existence  i»  only  logically  affirmed. 

(3)  Our  knowledge,   though    relative,    is  certain.    We 
have  ideas  independent  of  experience,  and  these  ideas 
have  the  character  of  universality  and  necessity.  Although 
we   are    not    entitled    to  conclude   that   our  _  subjective 
knowledge  is  completely  true  as  an  expression  of  the 
objective  fact,  yet  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  within 
its  own  sphere  it  is  true. 


bfiii,    btfy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    jell,     chorus, 
-clan,     -tlan  =  slian.     -tlon,     -sion  -  shun; 
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9hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    ^his; 
-tion,      -gion  =  zliun.     -tious,     -cious. 


sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-slous  =  shus.     -We,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


subjectivist 


(4)  The  veracity  of  consciousness  is  established. 

ID)  With  the  veracity  of  consciousness  is  established 
the  certainty  of  morals. 

3.  The  subjective  method  (q.  v.). 

"The  subjectivism  of  Descartes."— T.  Davidson:  Phil. 
System  of  A.  Rosmini,  p.  xxvi. 

Sfcb-ject'-lv-lst,  subst.  [Vug.  subject iv(e) ;  -is?.] 
One  wno  supports  the  doctrine  or  doctrines  of  Sub- 
jectivism. * 

"This  interpretation,  which  would  make  of  Spinoza  a 
Snujrctirixt,  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  gener  1  character 
of  his  philosophy."— Uebencey.-  Hist.  Philos.  (Bug.  ed,), 
u.  66.  . 

SUb-jeC-tlV  -1-tf ,  s.    [Eng.s»6jecnV(c);  -ir//.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  subjective. 

2.  That  which  is  treated  subjectively ;  that  which 
relates  or  pertains  to  self,  or  to  impressions  made 
upon  the  mind. 

3.  The  individuality  of  an  author  or  artist,  as 
exhibited  in  his  works. 

"This  subjectivity,  or  egoism,  crippled  his  invention 
and  made  his  Tales  little  better  than  prose  poems." — 
Scribner'a  S/Layazine,  May,  1880,  p.  117. 

*sub  -Ject-lSss,  a.  [Eng.suftjecf ;  •less.'}  Having 
no  subjects. 

*8Tib'-Ject-ness,  s.  [Eng.  subject;  -ne**.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  subject ;  subjection. 

*sub-Ject  -ure,  s.  [Eng.  subject ;  -ure.~\  Submis- 
sion. 

"Performes  not  to  it  all  anbjectnre  dutie." 

Davies:   Wittes  Pilgrimage,  st.  32. 

*Sub-Jl9'-I-ble,  «.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  subjicibilis, 
fTom8ubjicio=to  subject.]  Capable  of  being  sub- 
jected. 

sub-Join  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.jo/n  (q.  v.).] 
To  add  at  the  end ;  to  add  or  write  after  something 
else  has  been  written  or  said. 

"That  thirteenth  book,  to  which  it  is  subjoined."— Cud" 
worth:  Intell.  Si/stem,  p.  349. 

*Sub-J<Jin -der,  s.  [From  subjoin,  on  analogy  of 
rejoinder.]  A  remark  following  or  subjoined  to 
another;  a  rejoinder. 

sub  -Ju-gate,  r.  t.  [Latin  subjugatita,  pa.  par.  of 
stil>jit,go=to  bring  under  the  yoke  :  sw6  =  under,  and 
ju(fiim=a  yoke.] 

1,  To  subdue  and  bring  under  the  yoke  by  superior 
force ;  to  conquer  and  compel  to  submit  to  the  gov- 
ernment or  authority  of  auother;  to  reduce  to  sub- 
jection. 

"  She  had  subjugated  great  cities  and  provinces."—  if a- 
canlay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Used  also  where  moral    instead   of    material 
force  is  the  instrument  of  conquest ;  to  subdue,  to 
vanquish,  to  crush. 

"Her  understanding  had  been  completely  subjugated 
by  his." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  ix. 

Sub-j\l-ga  -tion,  «.  [French,  from  Lat.  subjuga- 
1ionem,  accus.  of  snbjugatio,  from  subjuyatus,  pa. 
par.  of  subjuf}o=to  subjugate  (q.  v.).f  The  act  of 
subjugating  or  of  bringing  under  tho  power,  domin- 
ion, or  government  of  another;  subjection;  the 
state  of  being  subjugated. 

"He  would  not,  to  punish  them,  acquiesce  in  the  strft- 
juyntion  of  the  whole  civilized  world." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
.i.'»i/.,  ch.  xix. 

sub  ju  ga  t6r,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  subjugates 
or  subdues;  a  conqueror,  a  subduer. 

*sub  June  -tion,  «.  [Lat.  subjunctus,  pa.  par.  of 
subjwi<)o=  to  subjoin  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  subjoin- 
ing ;  the  state  of  being  subjoined. 

"The  verb  undergoes  in  Greek  a  different  formation; 
and  in  dependence  upon,  or  subj unction  to,  some  other 
verb." — Clarke.-  Grammar. 

*sub-Junc  -tlve,  a.  &  ».  [Latin  subjuncfivtat— 
joining  on  at  the  end,  subjunctive,  from  subjunctus, 
im.  par.  of  subjungo=t(*  subjoin  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  sub- 
jonctif;  Sp.  <fc  Port,  subjuntiro;  Ital.  aubiuntivo, 
soggivntivo.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Ord.Lanu.:  Subjoined  or  added  to  something 
written  or  said  before. 

Ii.  Gram.:  Applied  to  a  mood  or  form  of  a  verb 
expressing  condition,  hypothesis,  or  contingency, 
gc-norally  subjoined  or  subordinate  to  another  verb 
or  clause,  and  preceded  by  a  conjunction. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Oram.:  The  subjunctive  mood. 
8Ub'-la-nate,  a.    [Pref.  sub-,  and  English  lanate 
(q.v.)J 
Bot. :  Somewhat  lanate  or  woolly. 

Sub-lap-sar  -I-an,  a.  &.  8.  [Latin  sub-  =  later 
than ;  Lat.  lapsus— a  slipping,  a  fall,  and  Eng.  suff . 
-artan.] 

A.  As  adjective :  The  same  as  IXFEALAPSARIAX 
(q.v.). 

B.  Assubst.:  Au  Infralapsarian  (q.  v.). 
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Sub  lap  sar  -I  $n-I§m,  xubst.   [Eng. 
inn  ;  -i*tn,  ] 

Church  Hist. :  Infralapsarianism  (q.v.). 

*sub  laps  -a-r£,  a.  &  s.  [SCBLAPSARIAN.]  The 
same  as  SUBLAPSAEIAN*  (q.  v.)» 

*sub  -late,  r.  f.  '  [Rat.  gublafwt,  used  as  pa.  par. 
of  toll<t—t(t  take  away.J  To  take  or  carry  away  ;  t«> 
remove. 

"Theaucthores  of  the  mischiefe  swbfaferf  and  plucked 
away."—  Hall.  Henry  VII.  (an.  1). 

*sub-la  -tion,  B.  [SUBLATE.]  The  act  of  taking 
away  or  removing;  removal. 

"  He  could  not  be  forsaken  by  a  sublation  of  union." — 
Bishop  Hall:  Remains,  p.  188. 

*sub-la  -tlve,  «.  TSUBLATE.]  Tending  to  take 
away  or  remove ;  of  depriving  power. 

sub  -lease,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  lease,  s. 
(q.  v.)] 

Law:  A.  lease  of  a  farm,  house,  &c.,  granted  by 
the  original  tenant  or  leaseholder;  an  under-Iease, 

BUD '-lease,  f.  t.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  lease,  v. 
(q-  v.)]  To  let  under  a  sublease. 

SUb  -let.  r.  t.  [Pref.«wfe-,  and  English  let  (1).  v. 
(q.  v.)  I  To  let  to  another  person,  the  party  letting 
being  himself  a  lessee  of  the  subject ;  to  underlet. 

*sub-le-vam  -In-Ous,  adj.  [Latin  aublevamen 
(g&mt.sublevamini8)  =  a.  support,]  [SUBLEVATIOX.J 
{supporting,  upholding. 

"God's  upholding  and  sitblevaminous  providence." — 
Felt  ham:  Resolves,  ii.  2. 

*sub-le-va  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  sublevatio.  from  sub- 
levatus,  pa.  par.  of  sublevo=to  lift  up  from  below. 
to  lift  or  raise  up :  su6=under,  and  levo=to  raise.  1 

1.  The  act  of  raising  or  lifting  on  high  ;  elevation. 
"In  the  sitblevation  or  height  of  the  pole  in  that  re- 
gion."— Jfore:  Utopia;  Giles  to  Buslide. 

2.  A  rising  or  insurrection. 

"Any  general  commotion  or  sublevation  of  the  people." 
— Sir  W.  Temple. 

*sub-ll-ga  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  subligatio,  from  subli- 
gatus,  pa.  par.  of  subliao—to  bind  below:  sub— 
under,  and  ligo=to  bind.]  Theactof  binding  under- 
neath. 

*sub-llm -a-ble,  a.  [English  *ublim(e);  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  sublimated. 

"I  found  the  salt  itself  to  be  sublimable."— Boyle. • 
Works,  v.  629. 

sub  llm  -a-ble-ness,  a.  [English  sublimable  J 
-tiess,]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sublimable; 
the  quality  of  admitting  of  sublimation. 

"He  obtained  another  concrete  as  to  taste  and  smell, 
and  easy  8ublimabienesst  as  common  salt  armoniack." — 
Boyle:  Works,  i.  518. 

*sub-llm  -a-ryS  *sub  -llm-a-ry1,  «.  [SUBLIME.] 
Elevated. 

"First  to  the  master  of  the  feast. 

This  health  is  consecrated 
Thence  to  each  sublimary  guest." 

Brome.-  Painters'  Entertainment. 

sub'-ll-mate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  sublimatus,  pa,  par.  of 
sublimo=to  raise,  to  elevate ;  8ublimis= raised,  sub- 
lime (q.  v.). 

1.  Lit. :  To  bring  a  solid  substance,  as  camphor 
or  sulphur,  by  heat  into  the  state  of  vapor  which, 
on  cooling,  returns  to  the  solid  state.  [SUBLIMA- 
TION. J 

*2.  Pig. :  To  refine  and  exalt ;  to  heighten,  to  ele- 
vate. 

"  And  as  his  actions  rose,  so  raise  they  still  their  vein 
In  words,  whose  weight  best  suits  m  sublimated  strain." 
Drayton :  Polyolbion,  s.  4. 

sub  -llm-ate,  s.  &  «.    [SUBLIMATE,  r.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Chem.:  The  result  of  the  process  of  sublimation  ; 
a  body  obtained  in  the  solid  state  from  the  cooling 
of  its  vapor,  e.  a.,  sulphur,  iodine,  sal-ammoniac, 
mercuric  chloride  (corrosive  sublimate). 

*B.  As  adj.:  Sublimated,  brought  to  a  state  of 
vapor  by  heat,  and  again  condensed. 

^|  Blue  sublimate,  Corrosive  sublimate:  [CoRRO 
81  YE.] 

sub-ll-ma'-tion,  «.    [SUBLIMATE.] 

1.  Lit.  <£•  Chem.:  An  operation  by  which  a  solid 
body  is  changed  by  heat  into  vapor,  and  then  con- 
densed into  the  solid  form  again. 

*2.  Fig.:  The  act  of  heightening,  refining,  and 
exalting;  that  which  is  highly  refined,  purified,  or 
improved. 

"She  turns 
Bodies  to  spirits  by  sublimation  strange." 

Davien;  ItniHort.  of  the  Soul,  s.  4. 

sublimation-theory,  s. 

GeoL:  The  hypothesis  that  mineral  veins,  or 
many  of  them,  nave  been  filled  by  sublimation. 
Volatile  substances  occur  both  in  hot  springs  and 
in  the  gaseous  emanations  of  volcanoes,  and  might 
furnish  certain  constituents  for  ores  and  other  min- 
erals occurring  in  veins.  t 


sublime 

*sfib'-lI-ma-t6r-jF,  *sub-li -ma-tor- le,  s.  &  <i. 
[Lat.  sublimatoriiim,  from  *tt6Ilmoto«= sublimate 

A.  As  subst.:  A  vessel  used  by  chemists  in  the 
process  of  sublimation. 

"Viols,  croslettes,  and  mcMtaurtDriM." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,261. 

B.  As  adj.:   Tending  to  sublimate;  used  in  the 
process  of  sublimation. 

"These  [sulphur,  mercury,  Ac.]  will  rise  together  iii 
BttbUmatortt  vessels*"—  Boyle:  Work*,  iii.  96. 

sub-lime',  «.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  su/>//w/.s  =  lofty, 
raised  on  high ;  ultimate  etym.  uncertain ;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  sublime.] 

A.  As  adjective; 

*1.  High  in  place  or  position;  exalted,  rai-cd 
aloft,  elevated. 

"Sublime  on  these  a  tow'r  of  steel  is  rear'd." 

Dryden.     (Tothl.) 
*2.  Haughty. 

"With  countenance  sublime  and  insolent." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  V.  viii.  30. 

f:J.  High  in  excellence ;  exalted  above  other  men 
by  lofty  or  noble  qualities  or  endowments. 

4.  Striking  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  grandeur  or 
power,  physical  or  moral;  expressive  of  or  calcu- 
lated to  excite  feelings  of  awe,  veneration,  heroic 
and  lofty  feeling,  and  the  like;  lofty,  grand,  nohlr. 

5.  Lofty  of  mien ;  elevated  in  manner  or  exprcr-- 
sion. 

"His  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declared 

Absolute  rule."  Milton.-  P.  L.,  iv.  300. 

*ti.  Elevated  by  joy;  elate,  excited. 

"Their  hearts  were  jocund  and  sublime, 
Drunk  with  idolatry,  drunk  with  wine." 

Milton:  Samson  Au.oni*te«,  1.66i». 

B.  Assubst.  (with  the  def.  article):    That  which 
is  sublime :  as— 

1.  Something  lofty  or  grand  in  style. 

"The sublime  is  a  certain  eminence  or  perfection  of 

language." — Smith:  Lunyinns;  On  the  Sublime. 

2.  That  which  is  grand  and  awe-inspiring  in  1n<' 
works  of  nature  or  art,  as  distinguished  from  the 
beautiful. 

If  Hamilton  (Metaph.,  ed.  Mansel,  ii.  512-16)  thus 
distinguishes  between  the  sublime  and  the  beauti- 
ful: "The  feeling  of  pleasure  in  the  sublime  is 
essentially  different  from  our  feeling  of  pleasure  in 
tho  beautiful.  The  beautiful  awakens  the  mind  to 
a  soothing  contemplation ;  the  sublime  rouses  it  to 
strong  emotion.  The  beautiful  attracts  without 
repelling;  whereas  the  sublime  at  once  does  both; 
the  beautiful  affords  us  a  feeling  of  unmingleo 
pleasure,  in  the  full  and  unimpeded  activity  of  our 
cognitive  powers ;  whereas,  our  feeling  of  sublimity 
is  a  mingled  one  of  pleasure  and  pain — of  pleasure 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  strong  energy,  of  pain  in 
the  consciousness  that  this  energy  is  vain.  .  .  . 
That  we  are  at  once  attracted  and  repelled  by  sub- 
limity arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  object 
which  we  call  sublime  is  proportioned  to  one  of  our 
faculties,  and  disproportioned  to  another;  but  as 
the  degree  of  pleasure  transcends  the  degree  of 
pain,  the  power  whose  energy  is  promoted  must  be 
superior  to  that  power  whose  energy  is  repressed." 
He  then  proposes,  instead  of  the  ordinary  division 
of  the  Sublime  into  the  Theoretical  and  Practical 
(or,  according  to  Kant,  the  Mathematical  and 
Dynamical),  a  three-fqld  division:  (1)  The  Sublime 
of  Extension  or  Space;  (2)  Pretension,  or  Time; 
(3)  Intension,  or  Power;  and  quotes  the  following 
passage  from  Kant  as  an  admirable  example  of  the 
sublime  in  all  its  three  forms: 

"Two  things  there  are,  which,  the  oftenerand  the  more 
steadily  we  consider  them,  fill  the  mind  with  an  ever  new, 
an  ever  rising  admiration  and  reverence — the  Starry 
Heaven  above,  the  Moral  Law  within.  .Of  neither  am  I 
compelled  to  seek  out  the  reality,  as  veiled  in  darkness,  or 
only  to  conjecture  the  possibility,  as  beyond  the  hemi- 
sphere of  my  knowledge.  Both  I  contemplate  lying  clear 
before  me,  and  connect  both  immediately  with  my  con- 
sciousness of  existence.  The  one  departs  from  the  place 
I  occupy  in  the  outer  world  of  sense;  expands  beyond  the 
bounds  of  imagination  this  connection  of  my  body  with 
worlds  lying  beyond  worlds,  and  systems  blending  into 
systems;  and  protends  it  into  the  Illimitable  times  of 
their  periodic  movements — to  itn  commencement  and 
continuance.  The  other  departs  from  my  invisible  self, 
from  my  personality,  and  represents  me  in  a  world,  truly 
infinite  indeed,  but  whose  infinity  can.  be  tracked  ontonly 
by  the  intellect,  with  which  also  my  connection,  unlike 
the  fortuitous  relation  I  stand  in  to  all  worlds  of  sense,  I 
am  compelled  to  recognize  as  universal  and  necessary.  In 
the  former,  the  view  of  a  countless  multitude  of  worlds 
annihilates,  as  it  were,  my  importance  as  an  animal 
product,  which,  after  a  brief  and  that  incomprehensible 
endowment  with  the  powerof  life,  is  compelled  to  refund 
its  constituent  matter  to  the  planet— itself  an  atom  in 
the  universe — on  which  it  grew.  The  aspect  of  the 
other,  on  the  contrary,  elevates  my  worth  as  an  intelli- 
gence even  without  limit;  and  this  through  my  per- 
sonality, in  which  the  moral  law  reveals  a  faculty  of 
life  independent  of  ray  animal  nature,  nay,  of  the 
whole  material  world;  at  least,  if  it  be  permitted  to 
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sublime-geometry 

infer  as  much  from  the  regulation  of  ray  being,  which  a 
conformity  with  that  law  exacts;  proposing  as  it  does*,  my 
moral  worth  for  the  absolute  end  of  my  activity,  conced- 
ing no  compromise  of  its  imperative  to  a  necessitation  of 
nature,  and  spurning  in  its  infinity,  the  conditions  and 
boundaries  of  my  present  transitory  life." 
Hamilton  adds:  '*  Here  wo  have  the  extensive  sub- 
lime in  the  heavens  and  their  interminable  space, 
the  protcnsive  sublime  in  their  illimitable  duration, 
and  the  intensive  sublime  in  the  omnipotence  of  the 
human  will  as  manifested  iu  the  unconditional 
imperative  of  the  moral  law." 

*sublime-geometry,  subst.  A  name  given  by  the 
older  mathematicians  to  the  higher  parts  of  geom- 
.  try,  in  which  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  or  some- 
thing equivalent,  was  employed. 

Sublime  Porte,  s.    [PORTE,  •".] 

sub-lime',  v.  t.  &  i-  [Lat.  sublimo,  from  sublimis 
-^.-uhlime  (q.  v.);  Fr.  sublinier,] 

A.  Transitive; 

*\.  To  raise  on  high ;  to  elevate. 
"  Although  thy  trunk  be  neither  large  nor  strong, 
Nor  can  thy  head,  not  help'd,  itself  sublime 
Yet,  like  a  serpent,  a  tall  tree  can  climb." 

Denhant:  Old  Age,  559. 

T'_>.  To  exalt,  to  heighten,  to  raise,  to  improve. 
"His  very  selfishness  therefore  is  sublimed  into  public 
spirit."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  xii. 
3.  To  sublimate. 

"  Thundering  JEtaa,  whose  combustible 
And  fuel'd  entrails  thence  conceiving  fire, 
Sublimed  with  mineraJ  fury,  aid  the  winds." 

Xitton;  P.  L.,  i.  235. 

*4.  To  digest,  to  concoct. 

"  Th'  austere  and  ponderous  juices  they  sublime, 
Make  them  ascend  the  porous  soil  and  climb 
The  orange  tree,  the  citron,  and  the  lime." 

Blackmore;  Creation,  ii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  susceptible  of  sublimation ;  to 
be  brought  or  changed  into  a  state  of  vapor  by  heat, 
and  then  condensed  by  cold,  as  a  solid  substance. 

"The  particles  of  sal  ammoniack  in  sublimation  carry 
up  the  particles  of-antimony,  which  will  not  sublime 
alone." — Newton:  Opticks. 

sub-limed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [SUBLIME,  v.  t.~] 
sublimed -sulphur,  s.    [SULPHUR.] 

Sub-llme'-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  sublime,  a. ;  ~ly.]  In  a 
sublime  manner;  with  lofty  or  elevated  concep- 
tions; grandly,  nobly. 

"  Thus  shone  his  coming,  as  sublimely  fair, 
As  bounded  nature  has  been  framed  to  bear." 

Parnell:  Gift  of  Poetry. 

sub  lime  ness,  s.  [Encr.  sublime;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sublime ;  sublimity. 

"  Strength  of  reasoning  and  sublinieness  of  thought." — 
Bin-net:  Hist.  Own  Time. 

*sub-lim-i-f l-ca  -tlon,  s.  fLat.  8ubUmis=sub- 
Ijme,  and/acio=to  make.]  The  act  of  making  sub- 
lime ;  the  state  of  being  made  sublime. 

"The  poet  has  great  advantages  over  the  painter,  in 
the  process  of  snblimiflcation,  if  the  term  may  be  allowed." 
— Gilpin. 

*Bub-lIm-l-ta  -tion,  s.  (Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
limitation  (q.  v.J.J  A  subordinate  or  secondary  lim- 
itation. 

sub -Um'-I-tf ,  s.  [Fr.  sublimite,  from  Lat.  sub- 
Untitatem,  accus.  of  sublimitas,  from  sublimis= 
sublime  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  sublimidad;  Ital.  sublimitd,.] 

1.  The  quality   or  state  of  being  sublime;  that 
quality  or  character  of  anything  which  marks  it  as 
sublime;  as— 

*(1)  Height  of  place  or  position ;  local  eleva- 
tion. 

(2)  Height  in  excellence;  moral  grandeur;  lofti- 
ni-ss  of  nature  or  character. 

"Being  held  with  admiration  of  their  owne  sublimity 
and  honor."— Hooker.  Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  i.,  g  4. 

(3)  Loftiness  of  conception,  sentiment,  or  style. 

"Milton's  distinguishing  excellence  lies  in  the  sublim- 
ity of  his  thoughts,  in  the  great  r^ss  of  which  he  triumphs 
over  nil  the  poets,  modern  and  ancient,  Homer  only  ei- 
cepted."— Addison.-  Spectator,  No.  279. 

(4)  Grandeur,   vastnoss,    majesty,    whether    of 
works  of  nature  or  of  art ;  as,  the  sublimity  of  scen- 
ery. 

2.  That  which  is  sublime;    a  sublime  person  or 
thing. 

"  The  particle  of  those  sublimities 
Which  have  relapsed  to  chaos." 

Byron:  Chtlde  Harold,  iv.  54. 

*3.  The  sublimest,  supreme,  or  highest  degree  of 
anything;  the  height. 

"The  sublimity  of  wisdom  is  to  do  those  things  living 
which  are  to  be  desired  when  dying."-  Jeremy  Taylor.- 
Holy  Living  and  Dying. 

4.  The  emotion  produced  by  that  which  is  sub- 
lime; a  feeling  produced  by  the  contemplation  of 
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L'vi'iit  <>r  grandscenes  and  objects,  or  of  pxalted  ex- 
cellence-, a  mingled  emotion  of  astonishment  and 
awe  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  something 
sublime. 

*sub-lln-e-a  -tlon,  «.  [Prof,  sub-,  and  EUR.  line- 
a/ion  (q.  v.).J  The  mark  of  a  line,  or  lines,  under  a 
word  or  sentence ;  underlining. 

"I  have  compared  his  transcription,  in  which  he  hath 
made  use  of  Knl'Jfii<;it/i»i  in  lieu  of  asterisks."— Letter  to 
Archbishop  Usher,  p.  564. 

sub-lln  -gual  (u  as  w),  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
liiiijuul  (q.  y.)..] 

1.  Anat. :  Situated  or  being  under  the  tongue ;  as, 
the  nublingual  gland,  the  sublingual  artery. 

*2.  Pathol, :  Placed  under  the  tongue. 

"These  subliming  humors  should  be  intercepted, 
before  they  mount  to  the  head,  by  subllngual  pills."— 
Ilarfftj.  « 

subllngual- gland,  s. 

Anat. :  The  smallest  of  the  three  salivary  glands. 
It  is  situated  along  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  where  it 
forms  a  ridge  between  the  tongue  and  the  gums  of 
the  lower  jaw,  covered  only  by  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

sub-H-tion,  «.  [Lat.  sublitus,  pa.  par.  of  sub- 
lino=to  smear,  to  lay  on  as  a  ground  color.] 

Paint. :.  The  act  or  art  of  laying  the  ground  color 
under  the  perfect  color. 

*sub-llt'-t5r-al,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  littoral 
(q.  v.}.]  Under  the  shore. 

sub-lob  -u-lar,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  lobule.} 
Situated  under  a  lobe  or  lobule ;  as,  the  sublobular 
veins  of  the  liver. 

*Sub  Ifl  -nar,  adj.    [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  lunar 
(q.  v.).J    Situated  beneath  the  moon ;  sublunary. 
"  Now  had  night  measured  with  her  shadowy  cone 
Half  way  up  hill  this  vast  sublunar  vault." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  777. 

sub'-ltt-nar-jf,  *sub  -lu-nar-f ,  a.  &  s.    [Eng. 
sublunar;  -y.~\ 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Situated  beneath  the  moon. 

"Man,  like  this  sublunary  world,  is  born 
The  sport  of  two  cross  planets,  love  and  scorn." 
Sherburne:  The  Microcosm. 

2.  Pertaining  to  this  world ;  terrestrial,  earthly, 
worldly. 

"  To  seek  no  sublunary  rest  beside." 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  476. 

*B.  As  subst. :  Any  worldly  thing. 
"These  sii&imiarieshavetheir^reatest  freshness  plac'd 
in  only  hope." — Feltkam:  Resolves,  pt.  ii.,  res.  66. 

sub-lux-a  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  luxa- 
tion (q.  v.).] 

Surg.;  An  incomplete  or  partial  luxation;  a 
sprain. 

sub-mam'-mar-?,  adj.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
mammary  (q.  v.).]  Situated  or  being  under  the 
rnammee  or  paps. 

sub-mar '-gln-al,  a.  [Prefix  sub-,  and  English 
marginal  (q.  v.).] 

Hot. :  Situated  near  the  margin. 

sfib-ma-rine',  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
marine  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Situated,  being,  existing,  acting,  or 
Browing  at  some  deptli  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
sea ;  remaining  or  acting  at  the  bottom  or  under 
the  surface  of  the  sea. 

"  By  the  appellation  of  submarine  regions  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  places  so  culled  are  below  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  but  only  below  the  surface  of  it." — Bottle: 
Works,  iii.  342. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  submarine  plant. 
submarine-battery,  s.  A  vessel  capable  of  being 

submerged  and  maintained  at  a  given  depth  below 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  provided  with  means 
for  penetrating  the  hull  of  an  enemy's  ship  below 
the  water-line,  or  of  blowing  her  up— usually  a 
torpedo  arrangement,  which  may  be  detached  from 
the  battery  and  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  ship. 

submarine-boat,  s. 

Nnut. :  A  boat  capable  of  being  propelled  under 
the  water.  The  first  was  probably  that  constructed 
by  Drebbel.a  Dutchman,  for  James  I.,  and  Robert 
Fulton  made  an  effort  in  the  same  direction  in  1801. 
Among  recent  submarine  boats,  the  most  note- 
worthy are  the  Nautilus,  which  made  a  trial  trip  off 
Tilbury,  England,  Dec.  20,  1886,  and  the  Norden- 
f'-ldt.  The  Nautilus  is  a  cigar-shaped  vessel,  eighty 
feet  long  by  eight  feet  broad  amidships,  and  the  in- 
ventor, Mr.  Campbell,  claims  that  she  is  perfectly 
nudor  control  at  any  depth,  and  can  be  propelled 
at  ten  knots  an  hour  when  submerged  or  on  the  sur- 
face. A  torpedo  can  also  be  attached  to  her  for 
purposes  of  war. 


submerse 

submarine-cable,  s. 

Teley. :  A  wire,  or  combination  of  wires,  protected 
by  flexible  non-conducting  water-proof  material, 
designed  to  rest  upon  the  bottom  of  a  body  of 
water,  and  serve  as  a  conductor  for  the  currents 
transmitted  by  an  electro-magnetic  telegraphic  ap- 
paratus. 

submarine- denudation,  s. 

Geol.:  Denudation  produced  by  the  action  of  ma- 
rine currents  on  the  bed  of  the  sea.  Though  dur- 
ing storms  the  sea  is  agitated  only  U>  the  depth  of 
a  few  fathoms  from  the  surface,  yet  extensive  cur- 
rents can  operate  at  greater  depths ;  besides 
which  the  now  existing  depth  of  particular  por- 
tions of  the  sea  may  have  been  much  less  at  some 
former  periods.  The  amount  of  denudation  which 
takes  place  on  the  sea  cliffs  is  probably  only  an  in- 
significant fraction  of  the  whole  volume  of  marine 
denudation-  (Lyell.) 

submarine-forest,  s. 

Oeol. :  The  remains  of  a  forest  beneath  the  pres- 
ent level  of  the  sea.  Such  a  forest  exists  along  the 
northern  shore  of  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  and  beyond 
that  area.  It  consists  of  a  peat  bed,  with  the  roots, 
leaves,  and  branches  of  trees.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Flem- 
ing attributed  it  to  the  encroachment  of  the  sea  ; 
Lyell  (Princ.  of  Geol.,  ch.  xx.)  thought  that  it  more 
probably  arose  from  subsidence.  A  smaller  forest 
of  oak,  yew,  &c.,  with  their  trunks  and  roots  as 
they  grew,  occurs  at  the  mouth  of  the  Parret  in 
Somersetshire,  England.  It  was  described  by  Mr. 
Leonard  Horner  in  1815,  and  attributed  by  him  to 
subsidence.  (Ibid.  ch.  xx.)  A  forest  beneath  the 
sea-level  at  Bournemouth,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Charles  Harris  in  1831,  is  believed  to  have  reached 
the  present  low  level  by  the  encroachment  of  the 
sea.  (Ibid.  ch.  xlviii.)  Many  others  are  known. 

submarine-lamp,  s.  A  lamp  designed  to  burn 
and  show  light  under  water. 

submarine-telegraph,  s.    [TELEGRAPH.] 
submarine-torpedo, «.    [TORPEDO.] 

submarine-valve,  subst.  A  port  or  valve  in  the 
side  of  a  vessel,  opening  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water,  for  the  purpose  of  protruding  a  torpedo, 
the  muzzle  of  a  gun  to  be  ihvd  under  water,  or 
some  other  offensive  weapon. 

submarine-volcano,  s.   [VOLCANO.] 

sub-max-Il  -lar-jf,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
maxillary  (q.  v.).]  Situated  or  being  under  the 
jaw. 

submazillary-gland,  s. 

Anat.:  One  of  the  three  salivary  glands.  It  is 
situated  immediately  below  the  base  and  the  inner 
surface  of  the  inferior  maxilla. 

*sub-me'-dl-al,  *sub-me  -dl-an,  a.  [Pr^f.  sub-, 
and  Eng.  medial,  median  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Lang.:  Situated  or  being  under  the 
middle. 

II.  Gfol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  so-called  Tran- 
sition rocks  (q.  v.). 

sub-me -dl-ant,  s.    [SUBMEDIAL.] 

Music:  The  sixth  note  of  the  diatonic  scale,  or 
middle  note  between  the  octave  and  sub-dominant; 
thus,  in  the  scale  of  c,  A  is  the  submediant. 

sub-men'-tal,  a.  [Lat. sub=under,  audmentum 
—  the  chin.  1 

Anat. :  Situated  or  being  under  the  chin ;  as,  a 
submental  artery  or  vein. 

sub-merge',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  submerger,  from  Lat. 
submerge,  from  su)>=under,  and  mergo=to  plunge: 
Sp.  sumergir;  Port,  submergir;  Ital.  sommergere.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  plunge  or  put  under  water. 

2.  To  cover  with  water;  to  overflow  with  water; 
to  inundate,  to  drown. 

"  So  half  my  Egypt  was  xubmerg'd,  and  made 
A  cistern  for  scnl'd  snakes." 

Shakesp..-  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 

*B.  [ntrans. :  To  plunge  underwater;  to  be  bur- 
ied or  covered,  as  by  a  fluid  ;  to  sink  out  of  sight. 

sub-merged  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SUBMERGE.] 

submerged-pump,  s.  A  well  or  cistern  pump 
which  is  placed  under  water,  the  pump-rod  and 
discharging  pipe  reaching  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  the  pump. 

sub-mf  rg  -ence, «.  [Lat.  submergens,  pr.  par.  of 
submergo^io  submerge  (q.  v.).]  The  act  cf  sub- 
merging or  plunging  under  water ;  submersion. 

"The  same  marine  shells  demonstrate  the  submergence 
of  large  areas  in  Scandinavia  and  the  British  Isles  during 
part  of  the  glacial  period."—  Lyell:  Elements  of  Geol.  (ed. 
4th),  p.  140. 

*sub-merse  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  submersus,  pa.  par.  of 
submerge— to  submerge  (q.  v.).]  To  submerge;  to 
plunge  under  water ;  to  drown. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophou,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     tion,     -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =b$l,     del. 
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*sub-merse  ,  *sub-mersed  ,  a.  [SUBMEHSK.  r.| 
Bot. :  Buried  under  water. 

sub-mer  -slon,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  submersionem, 
accus.  of  subinersio,  from  submersus,  pa.  par.  of 
,fit/nnergo=to submerge  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  submerging  or  putting  under  water 
or  other  fluid ;  the  act  of  drowning  or  overflowing. 

2.  The   state  of  being  submerged  or  put  under 
water  or  other  fluid,  or  of  being  overflowed,  inun- 
dated, or  drowned. 

"When  all  had  long  supposed  him  dead, 
By  cold  submersion,  razor,  rope,  or  lead." 

Cowptr:  Retirement,  684. 

*SUb-mIn  -is-t§r,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  subministro, 
from  sub— under,  and  ministro~to  attend,  to  serve.] 

A.  Trans. :  To   supply,    to    afford,    to   yield,    to 
minister. 

"The  inferior  animals  have  subministered  unto  man 
the  invention  or  discovery  of  many  things  both  natural 
and  artificial  and  medicinal."— Hale.-  Orig,  o/  Mankind. 
p.  154. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  serve,  to  subserve;  to  be  useful. 
"Passions,  as  fire  and  water,  are  good  servants,  but  bad 

masters,  andsubministerto  the  best  and  worst  purposes.1' 

— L'Estranye. 

*sfib  mln  -Is-trant,  adj.  [SUBMIMSTER.]  Sub- 
servient, subordinate. 

"The  attending  of  that  which  is  subservient  and  sub- 
ministrant." — Bacon:  Church  of  England. 

*SUD-mIn  -Is-trate,  v.  t,  [Lat.  subministratus, 
pa.  par.  trf  subministro=to  subminister  (q.  v.).]  To 
supply,  to  afford. 

"Nothing  subministrates  apter  matter  to  be  converted 
into  pestilent  seminaries  than  steams  of  nasty  folks."— 
Harvey-.  On  Consumption. 

*sub-mln-ls-tra  -tlon,  subst.  [SUBMIXISTEATE.] 
The  act  of  furnishing  or  supplying;  supplying. 

"  Which  [treaty]  the  electors  of  Mentz  and  Colon  have 
broken  by  permission  of  Spinola;  nay,  divers  ways,  by 
nubministration  of  commodities  to  his  army."— Reliquiae 
WottoniaiKF,  p.  529. 

*sub-mlss',  q.  [Lat.  submissus,  pa.  par.  of  sub- 
mitto=to  submit  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Submissive,  humble,  obsequious. 

"In  adoration  at  His  feet  I  fell 
Submit*."  Milton.-  P.  L.,  viii.  316. 

2.  Low,  soft,  gentle. 

"As  age  enfeebleth  a  man,  the  grindings  are  weaker, 
and  the  voices  of  them  more  submiss"— Smith;  Portrait, 
of  old  Aye,  p.  118. 

sub  mis  -  sidn  (ss  as  sh),  s,  [O.  Fr.  soubmission, 
from  Lat.  submiss  i one  m,  accus.  of  submissio,  from 
#u6mmits=submiss  {q.  v.) ;  Fr.  soumission ;  Spanish 
wm&ion.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Xheact  of  submitting  or  yielding  to  power ;  sur- 
render of  the  person  and  power  to  the  control  and 
government  of  another. 

"Proclaim  a  ptirdon  to  the  soldiers  fled, 
That  in  submission  will  return  to  us." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  4. 

2.  The  state  of  being  submissive;  acknowledgment 
of  inferiority  or  dependence ;  humble  and  suppliant 
behavior;  weakness. 

"He   exacted    from   the   republic    of  Genoa  the  most 
humiliating  submissions."— llacaulay:  Hist.    Buy.,  ch.  ii. 
*3.  Acknowledgment    of    a    fault ;    confession   of 
error. 

"  Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission 
As  in  offense." 

Shakesp.;  Merry  Wires,  iv.  4. 

4.  Compliance  with thocommand.s. laws. orwishes 
:>f  a  superior ;  obedience ;  as,  the  submission  of  chil- 
dren to  their  parents. 

II.  Law:  An  agreement   by  which  parties  agree 
to  submit  a  disputed  point  to  arbitration. 
sub  mis  -slve,  adj.     [Latin  subminmis  =  ^\L\ymiss 

(q.  v.).j 

1.  Ready,  disposed,  or  willing  to  submit ;  yielding 
to  power  or  authority  ;  obedient. 

"Whose  submissive  spirit  was  to  me 
Rule  and  restraint. 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Testifying,  showing,  or  expressing  submission ; 
pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  submission. 

"It  had  no  had  effect  on  their  behavior,  which  was 
remarkably  civil  gnd  submissive." — Cook:  Third  Voyage, 
bk.  v.,  ch.  v. 

sub-mis -slye-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  submissive;  -ly.] 
In  a  submissive  manner;  with  subm^sion :  with 
confession  or  acknowledgment  of  inferiority ;  hum- 
bly, i 

"Being  thence  made  sensible  how  much  we  need  his 
mercy,  submissively  to  apply  for  it."— Abp.  Seeker,  Ser- 
mons, vol.  iv.,  ser.  4. 

sub-mis  -slve-ness,  s.    [Eng.  submissive ;  -ness.] 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  submissive;  a 
submissive  temper  or  disposition. 


2.  Humility;  acknowledgment  of  inferiority;  sub- 
mission. 

3.  (Vmfession  or  acknowledgment  of  fault ;  peni- 
tence. 

"Frailty  gets  pardon  by  submissive nens." 

Herbert.-  Church  Porch. 

*sub-mlss  -1$ ,  *sub-misse-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sub- 
miss;  -ly.]  Humbly,  submissively,  meekly. 

"  Some  time  he  spent  in  speech;  and  then  began 
Sitbmissely  prayer  to  the  name  of  Pan." 

Browne:  Britannitts  rnxtortiln,  ii.  5. 

*sub-mlss -ness,  *sub-misse-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
submitut;  -nett.J  Submissiveness,  humility,  sub- 
mission, obedience. 

"I  honor  your  names  and  persons,  and  with  all  snb- 
misseneaae,  prostrate  my  self e  to  your  censure  and  serv- 
ice."— Burton;  Anat.  Melancholy,  p.  140. 

sub-mlt',  sub-myt,  v.  t.  &  i.  [La^t.  ttubmitfo-to 
let  down,  to  submit,  to  bow  to:  su6=under,  down, 
and  mitto—to  send ;  Fr.  soumettre;  Sp.  somefer.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  let  down;  to  lower;  to  cause  to  sink. 
"Sometimes  the  hill  submits  itself  a  while 
In  small  descents,  which  do  its  height  beguile." 

Dryden;  To  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  139. 

*2.  To  put  or  place  under.    (Chapman.) 

3.  To  yield,  resign,  or  surrender  to  the  power,  con- 
trol, or  will  of  another.    (Used  reflexively.) 

"  Wives  submit  yourselves  unto  your  own  husbands." — 
Ephesfans  v.  22. 

4.  To  place  under  the  control  of  another ;  to  sur- 
render, to  subject,  to  resign. 

"I  submit  my  fancy  to  your  eyes." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  ii.  3. 

5.  To  leave,  commit,  or  refer  to  the  discretion, 
judgment,  or  decision  of  another;  as,  to  submit  a 
question  to  the  court. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  yield  one's  person  to  the  power,  will,  or  con- 
trol of  another ;  to  surrender. 

"And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield." 

Milton.-  P.  L.,i.  108. 

2.  To  be   subject,  to   yield;  to   acquiesce  in   or 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  another. 

"About  twenty-nine  thirtieths  of  the  profession  sub- 
.  aiitted  to  the  law." — Slacaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

3.  To  yield  one's  opinion  to  the  opinion  or  author- 
ity of  another;  to  give  way  in  an  argument. 

4.  To  be  submissive ;  to  yield  without  murmuring. 
"No,  quoth  I,  not  if  he  willinglye  retonrned  to  the 

churche  knowledging  his  fault,  ft  ready  to  abiure  all 
heresies,  and  penit-ently  submitted  himself  to  penaunce." 
—Sir  T.  More .-  Workes,  p.  214. 

*SUb-inIt  ,  a.  [SUBMIT,  v.]    Submissive,  obedient. 
"For  I  am  ho)e«»f>miY  vnto  your seruice." 

Chaucer.-  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Alercie. 

Sub-mlt-tSr.s.  [English  submit,  v.;  -en]  One 
who  submits. 

"Sick  but  confident  submitters  of  themselves  to  this 
empiric's  cast  of  the  dye."—  It'hitlock:  Manners  of  the 
English. 

*SUb-m5n  -Ish,  v.  f.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  monish 
(q.  v.).]  To  suggest,  to  prompt. 

"The  submonishing  inclinations  of  my  senses."—  Grain- 
ger: Comm.  on  Ecclesiastes. 

*8ub-m6-nl  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  moni- 
tion (q.  v.).]  A  suggestion,  persuasion,  prompting. 

"He  should  have  obeyed  the  submonitions  of  his  own 
conscience." — Grainger:  Comm.  on  Ecclcsfastes,  p.  29. 

sub  -mu  -COus,  o.    [  Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  mucous.] 
Anat.:  Situated  under  the  mucous  membrane  of 

any  organ.    Used  of  the  areolar  tissue  when  it  is 

beneath  a  mucous  membrane. 

sub-mul  -tl-ple,  s.  &  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
multiple  (q.  v.).J 

A.  As  subst. :  A  number  or  quantity  which  is  con- 
tained in  another  an  exact  number  of  times.    Thus, 
7  is  a  submultiple  of  42. 

B.  As  adj.;  Applied  to  a  numberor  quantity  which 
is  contained  in  another  an  exact  number  of  times; 
as,  a  submultiple  number. 

submultiple-ratio,  s.  The  ratio  which  exists 
between  an  aliquot  part  of  any  number  or  quantity 
and  the  number  or  quality  itself.  Thus,  the  ratio 
of  3  to  21  is  submultiple,  21  being  a  multiple  of  3. 

sub-mils -cu-lar,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  mus- 
cular (q.  v.).] 

Anat. :  Situated  under  a  muscle  or  muscles. 

sjib-nar-COt  -Ic,  adj.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  nar- 
cot ie  (q.  v.).]  Somewhat  or  moderately  narcotic. 

*sub-nas  -C,ent,  a.  [Lat.  subnascens,  pr.  par.  of 
«u&»cMcor=to  grow  under;  jmb  =  under,  and  nascor 
—  to  be  born.]  Growing  underneath. 

"Prejudicial  to  subnafcent  young  trees."  —  Evelyn: 
Sytua,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xr.,  §  9. 


*sub-n8ct',  v.  t.  [Lat.  subnecto,  fromsufc  =  under, 
and  necto=to  bind,  to  tie.]  To  tie  or  fasten  under- 
neath. 

*sub-nex  ,  c.  t.  [Lat.  suimejcus,  pa.  par.  of  xnh- 
necto—to  subuect  (q.  v.).]  To  subjoin,  to  add. 

"He  subnexeth,  as  touching  evil  things,  these  words."  — 
/'.  Holland.-  Plutarch,  p.  873. 

sub  nl  trate,  s.  [  Prof.  s«fc-(2),  and  Eng.nirni/e 
(q.  v.).]» 

Cheat.  :  A  salt  of  nitric  acid  in  which  the  metal  i> 
in  excess  of  one  atom  of  the  negative  clement. 

subnitrate  of  bismuth,  s.    [BISMUTH,  3.,  Bis- 

MTJTHOUH-XITKATK.  ] 

sub-nor  -mal,  s.    [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  normal 

M,.  V.I.  ] 

Conic  Sect  ions:  That  part  of  the  axis  on  which 
the  normal  is  taken,  contained  between  the  fo«t 
of  the  ordinate  through  the  point  of  normalcy 
of  the  curve,  and  the  point  in  which  the  normal 
intersects  the  axis.  In  all  curves  the  subnormal  i^ 
a  third  proportional  to  the  subtan^ent  and  tho 
ordinate.  [NORMAL.] 

*siib-n6-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat,  subnotatio,  from  tmb- 
notatus,  pa.  par.  of  subnoto~to  mark  under.]  The 
same  as  RESCRIPT  (q.  v.). 

sub-nude  ,  a.    [Pref.  s«6-,  and  nudf  (q.  v.).] 
Bot.  :  Almost  naked  or  bare  of  leaves.  , 

*sub-nft-v6-lar,a.  [Pref.*u6-,  and  Ital.nuro/a 
=  a  cloud.]  Somewhat  cloudy  ;  partially  obscnn-d 
by  clouds. 

*sub-5b-scttre'-ly',  adv.'  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Bug. 
obscurely  (q.  v.).]  Somewhat  or  rather  obscurely 
or  dimly. 

"The  booke  of  nature,  where,  though  xitbobscurely  nnd 
in  shadows,  thou  [God]  hast  expressed  thine  own  image." 
—Donne:  Devotions,  p.  218. 

*sub-6b-tuse  ,  a.  [Pref.  «u6-,  and  Eng.  obtuse 
(q.  v.),]  Somewhat  obtuse. 

siib-OC  $Ip    It-al,  a.   [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  occt> 


Anat.:  Situated  or  being  under  the  occiput  ;  as, 
the  suboccipital  nerves. 

sub-6c  -tave.  subst.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  octave 
(q-  v.).] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  eighth  part,  or  octave. 

"  This  is  the  course  taken  for  our  gallon,  which  has  the 
pint  for  its  suboctave."  —  Arbuthnot;  On  (W»j*. 

2.  Music:  A  coupler  in  the  organ  which  pulls 
down  keys  one  octave  below  those  whicli  are  struck. 

*8fib-5c  -tu-ple,  a.  [Pref.  su6-,and  Eng.ocfupte 
(q.  v.)  .]  Containing  one  part  of  eight.  ' 

"Two  of  them  abate  half  of  that  which  remains,  and 
cause  a  subquadruple  proportion,  three  a  eubsextuple, 
four  a  sitboctuple."—  tt'ilkiiis:  Mathematical  Maffick. 

*sub-8c'-fl-lar,  a.  [Lat.  subocularis,  from  sub— 
under,  and  oculus=ihe  eye.]  Being  under  the  eye. 

sub  oe  s6-phafe  -e-al,  «.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
wsophayeal  (q.  vJ-1 

Anat.:  Situated  beneath  the  gullet.    (Owen.) 

Sfib-6-pgr  -CU-lar,  o.  [Modern  Latin  suboper- 
cul(um)  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -or.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  suboperculum. 

sub  6  per  -CU  lum,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
operculum.] 

Ichthy.  :  One  of  the  pieces  forming  the  gill-cover. 
present  in  most  Teleosteous  nnd  many  Ganoid 
Fishes.  With  tho  interoperculum,  it  forms  the 
inferior  margin  of  the  gill-opening. 

Bttb-or-Wc'-u-lar,  sub-or-blc  -u-late,  adj. 
[Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  orbicular,,  orbiculate  (q.  v.).] 
Almost  orbicular  or  orbiculate  ;  nearly  circular. 

sub-or  '-blt-al,  sub-or  -blt-ar,  a.    [Pref.  sub-, 
and  Eng.  orbital,  orbitar  (q.  v.).]    Situate  or  being 
beneath  the  orbital  cavity;  infraorbital  ;  as,  thej 
suborbital  arterj'- 

*Siib-Or-daIn  ,  r.  t.  [Pref  sub-,  and  Eng.  ordain 
(q.  v.).J  To  ordain  to  an  inferior  position. 

*     "That  Powre  omnipotent 
That  Nature  BBtonfolMd  chiefe  Governor 
Of  fading  creatures  while  they  do  endure." 

Davie*:  Mirum  in  Motlum,  p.  24. 

*sub-or  -din  a-^f.K.  [EnK.subordinat(e);  -cy.] 
Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  subordinate;  sub- 
ordinance,  subordination. 


*sub-or  -dln-ance,  *sub  or  -din  a 
[SUBORDINATE.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  subordinate;  sub- 
ordinacy. 

"That  pendent  subordinance." 
More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  pt.  i.,  bk.  ii.,  B.  12. 

2.  Subordinate  places  or  offices  collectively. 
"The  subordtnancy  of  the  government  changing  hand* 

so  often  makes  an  unsteadiness    in  the  pursuits  of  the 
public  interests."—  Temple. 


fate,     fit,    fare,     amidst,    whSt,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     g&,     pfit. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wdrk,     who,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     as,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


subordinary 

sub  or  din  a  rjf,  s.  [Prefix  **//>-,  aud  English 
ortl'ut'iry  i,q.  v.).j 

//'/.;  .V  figure  borne  in  charges  in  coal  armor. 
not  considered  to  be  so  honorable  us  an  ordinary, 
to  which  it  give*  place  and  cedes  the  principal 
points  of  the  shield.  According  to  some  writers,  an 
ordinary  when  it  comprises  less  than  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  shield  is  termed  a  subordinary. 

sub  Or  din  ate,  a.  &s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  ttith- 
•ordiiuttiis,  from  sw6=under,  and  ordinatus,  pa.  par. 
of  online  — to  set  in  order;  ordo  (geuit.  ordinis)  = 
order;  Sp.  subordination  Ital.  subordinate.  \ 

A.  An  adject  ire  : 

1.  Placed  in  a  lower  order,  class,  or  rank  ;  occupy- 
ing a  lower  position  in  a  regular  descending  series, 

"The  several  kinds  of  subordinate  species  of  each  are 
easily  distinguished."—  Woodward. 

'2.  Inferior  in  order,  nature,  dignity,  power,  im- 
portance, or  the  like. 

"This  fashion  of  imperial  grandeur  is  imitated  by  all 
inferior  ami  subordinate  sorts  of  it."— Cowlty:  Of  Gi*eat* 
MM. 

B.  An  subst. :  One  who  is  inferior  in  order,  power, 
rank,  dignity,  office,  or  the  like;  one  who  stands 
below  another  in  rank,  or  order;  an  inferior;  one 
below  and  under  the  orders  of  another. 

"  His  next  subordinate 
Awakening,  thus  to  him  in  secret  spake." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  671. 

subordinate-clause,  .s-. 

'rYm.i.rf-  Lair:  \  clause  governed  by  another  one, 
as  distinguished  from  a  coordinate  clause.  [COOR- 
DINATE, *[.] 

sub-or  -din-ate,  v.  t.    [SUBORDINATE,  a.] 

1.  To  place  or  set  in  a  position,  order,  or  rank 
below  another  person  or  thing;  to  make  or  consider 
as  of  less  value  or  importance. 

"I  have  before  subordinated  picture  and  sculpture  to 
architecture,  as  their  mistress.  — Reliquif?  Wot  ton  tana1. 
p.  62. 

2.  To  make  subject ;  to  subject ;  as,  to  subordinate 
the  passiona  to  reason. 

sub  or  -dln-ate-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  subordinate,  a.; 
-ly.  \  In  a  subordinate  manner  or  degree;  in  a 
lower  order,  class,  rank,  dignity,  or  the  like;  of 
inferior  importance. 

"All  things  else  which  were  subordinate^!  to  be  desired." 
—Cnirlnj:  Essay.  Agriculture. 

siib-or  -dln-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  subordinate,  a. ; 
-new.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  subordinate  or 
inferior;  subordination. 

"The  subordinatenfsx  of  the  creature  doth  not  take 
away  from  the  right,  from  the  thank,  of  the  Hrst  mover." 
— Hi-.  Unit:  Five  Loaves  and  Two  fishes. 

sub  or-dln-a  -tion,  s.    [SUBORDINATE.] 

1.  The  act  of  subordinating,  subjecting,  or  plac- 
ing in  a  lower  order,  rank,  or  position. 

'J.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  subordinate  or 
inferior  to  another:  inferiority  in  rank,  position, 
importance,  or  the  like. 

"This  subordination,  in  fact,  pervades  all  the  works  of 
<3ro«i."  —  Gilpin  •  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  61, 

*3.  Place  of  rank  among  inferiors. 

"Persons  who  in  their  several  subordinations  would  be 
obliged  to  follow  the  examples  of  their  superiors."  — 
.S'w  iff . 

4.  The  state  of  being  under  control  or  govern- 
ment; subjection  to  rule;  obedience. 

Sub-or-dln-a  -tion-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  subordination; 
-ist.\  [ECSEBIAN,  B.] 

sub-or'-dln-a-tlve,  a.  [English  subordinate)  ; 
-ive.\  Tending  to  subordinate;  causing  or  implying 
subordination  or  dependence;  employed  to  intro- 
duce a  subordinate  clause  in  a  sentence;  as  a  sub- 
ord  inative  conjunction. 

Bub-orn',  *sub-0rne,  v.t  [Fr.  suborner,  from 
Lat.  suborno=to  furnish  or  supply  in  an  underhand 
way  or  secretly:  SKb  =  uuder,  and  orno=to  furnish, 
to  adorn;  Sp.  sobornar ,'  Port,  subornar;  Italian 
9ubornare.~] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*2.  To  procure  by  underhand  or  indirect  means. 

"Throw  off  the  burden  and  .suborn  their  death." 

Dryden-  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  1,031*. 

3.  To  induce  to  give  false  testimony,  or  to  commit 
other  crime,  by  means  of  bribes  or  the  like. 

"Thou  hast  suborned  the  goldsmith  to  arrest  me."— 
Sikakesp.;  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  4. 

II.  Law:  To  procure  or  cause  to  take  such  a  false 
oath  as  constitutes  perjury. 

sub-or-na  -tion,  *sub-or-na-ci-on,  s.    [French 

subornation,  from  auborner=to  suborn  (q.  v.) ;  Sp. 
sobornacion ;  Ital.  suboi-nazione.] 
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1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  procuring  or  inducing 
one  by  bribes,  persuasion,  or  the  like  to  do  a  crim- 
inal or  bad  action. 

"  The  duchess,  by  liis  $nlti>riutt--i>i, 
Upon  my  life,  began  her  devilish  practices." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 

2.  Law :   The    crime   of    suborning ;    the   act   of 
secretly  or  in  an  underhand  manner  procuring,  pre- 
paring, or  instructing  a  witness  to  give  false  testi- 
mony ;  any  act  that  allures  or  disposes  to  perjury. 

*[  Subornation  of  perjury  : 

Law:  The  offense  of  procuring  another  to  take 
such  a  false  oath  as  constitutes  perjury  in  the 
principal.  It  is  punishable  in  the  same  manner  as 
perjury. 

siib-orn'-er,  s.  [English  suborn ;  -f>r.~\  One  who 
suborns;  one  who  procures  another  to  take  a  false 
oath,  or  do  other  bad  action. 

"Therefore  you  are  to  inquire  of  wilful  and  corrupt 
perjury  in  any  of  the  King's  courts,  yea  of  court-barons 
and  the  like,  and  that  as  well  of  the  actors,  as  of  the  pro- 
curer  and  suborner." — Bacon:  Charge  to  the  Verge, 

siib-6  -val,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  oval  (q.  v.).] 
Somewhat  oval, 

sub-6  -vate,  siib-o-vat'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  nnd 
Eng.  ovate,  &c.]  Somewhat  ovate ;  approaching  an 
egg  in  shape,  but  having  the  inferior  extremity 
broadest. 

tsub-par'-al-lel,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
parallel  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Nearly  parallel.  Used  of  the  primary  veins 
of  a  loaf  when  they  diverge  from  the  midrib  at  an 
angle  between  10"  and  20°. 

siib-pe-dun  -cu-late,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
pedunculate  (q.v.).] 

Zool.:  Supported  on  a  very  short  stem.  (Nichol- 
son.) 

*sub-pgl-ia -9ld,  adj.      [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
pellucid  (q,  T.).]    Nearly  or  almost  pellucid;  some- 
jllucid. 


what  pel 

sub-pe'-na, a.    [STJBPCENA.] 

*siib-pen-tan '-gu-lar,  a.  [Prof,  sub-,  and  Eng. 
pentangular  (q.  v.).J  Nearly  or  almost  pentangu- 
lar; not  quite  pentangular. 

siib-per-I-t6-ne'-al,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
peritoneal  (q.  v.).] 

Anat,  &  PathoL :  Situate  or  occurring  beneath 
the  peritoneum  ;  as,  the  subperitoneal  tissue,  a  sub- 
peritoneal  heematocele. 

sub-pSr-pgn-dlc'-U-lar,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
perpendicular  (q.  v.).]  A  subnormal  (q.  v.). 

sub-pet  -I  6-late,  o.  [Prof,  sub-,  and  Eng.  pet- 
tolate  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Having  a  very  short  petiole. 

siib-plefi'-ral,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  pleural 
(q.v.).J 

Pathol. :  Situated  or  occurring  under  the  pleura  ; 
as,  subpleural  emphysema. 

sub -plinth,  subst.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  plinth 
(q.  v.).J 

Arch. :  A  second  and  lower  plinth  placed  under 
the  principal  one  in  columns  and  pedestals. 

sub-pee  -na,  sub*  pe  -na,  s.  [Lat.  sub  pcena= 
under  a  penalty.] 

Law:  A  writer  process  commanding  the  attend- 
ance in  a  court  of  justice  of  the  witness  on  whom 
it  is  served  under  a  penalty.  It  commands  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  addressed,  laying  aside  all  pre- 
tences and  excuses,  to  appear  at  the  trial  at  the 
place  specified  under  a  penalty.  If  the  witness 
refuses  or  neglects  to  attend,  and  has  no  legal  ex- 
cuse, such  as  serious  ilhiess,  he  may  be  sued  in  an 
action  of  damages,  or  imprisoned  for  con  tempt  of 
court:  but  his  traveling  expenses  must  have  been 
paid  beforehand.  Also,  the  process  by  which  a 
defendant  in  equity  is  commanded  to  appear  and 
answer  the  plaintiff's  bill. 

If  Subpoena  duces  tecum: 

Law:  A  writ  commanding  the  attendance  of  a 
witness  at  a  trial,  and  ordering  him  to  bring  witli 
him  all  books,  writings,  or  the  like,  bearing  on  the 
case. 

sub-poe -na,  sub-pe  -na,  v.  t.  [SUBPOENA,  s.] 
To  serve  with  a  writ  of  subpoena  ;  to  command  the 
attendance  of  in  a  court  of  justice, 

"  Several  fresh  witnesses  have  been  subpoenaed  on  that 
behalf."— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

*sfib-pce  -nal,  *sub-pe  -nail,  a.  [SUBPOSNA,  s.] 
Subject  to  legal  authority  and  penalties. 

"These  meetings  of  ministers  must  be  subpenall." — 
Gauden.  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  483. 

sub-p6  -lar,  adject,  [Prefixswft-,  and  Eng.  polar 
(Q-v.).J  Under  or  below  the  poles  of  the  earth; 
adjacent  to  the  poles. 

sub-p&-ljfg  -6n-al,  a.  [Prefix  sub-,  and  English 
polygonal  (q.v.).]  Nearly  or  imperfectly  polygonal ; 
somewhat  polygonal. 


subsaline 

sub-por-phy'-rlt  Ic,  rulj.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
poi-jihifrit ic  (q.  v.).l  Allied  to  porphyry,  but  con- 
taining smaller  and  less  distinctly  marked  points 
or  crystals. 

sub-pre  -f  ect,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English  perfect 
(q.  v.).  I  A  subordinate  deputy  or  assistant  prefect : 
an  under-prefect. 

sub-pre-hen  -slle,  o.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  i,n- 
hensile  (q.  v.).]  Imperfectly  or  partially  preneu- 
sile ;  having  the  power  of  prehension  in  an  inferior 
degree. 

sfib-prln'-fl-pal,  x.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  prin- 
cipal (q..  v.).] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  subordinate,  deputy,  or  assist- 
ant principal. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp. ;  An  auxiliary  rafter  or  principal  brace. 

2.  Music:  Anorgaii  stop, consisting  of  open  pipes, 
of  Ii2  feet  pitch  on  the  pedals  and  of  16  feet  pitch  on 
the  manuals. 

snb'-pri-Sr,  *sub-prl-our,  *sous-pri-or,  subst. 
[Pref.  sub-,  and  Ping,  prior  (q.  v.).] 

Eccles.:  One  under  and  in  place  of  a  prior;  the 
vicegerent  of  a  prior ;  a  claustral  officer  who  assists 
a  prior. 

"The  sousprtor  of  hor  hous  the  monekes  chose  echon." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  494. 

sfib-pu  -blc,  adject.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  pubic 
(q.v.).]  Situated  or  being  under  the  pubes  or  pu- 
bis ;  as,  the  subpubic  arch. 

sub-par '-9has-er,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.pu?-- 
chaser  (q.  T.).]  A  purchaser  who  buys  from  a  pur- 
chaser. 

sub  quad  rate,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  quad- 
rate (q.  v.) .]  Nearly  quadrate  or  square. 

•sub-quid  -ru-ple,  o.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  EnglipV 
quadruple  (q.  v.).]  Containing  one  part  of  four. 

"Two  of  them  abate  half  of  that  which  remains,  av<- 
cause    a    subquadruple    proportion."  —  Wilkins:    Malt 
Maffick. 

sub  quln'-que-f  Jd,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Englis' 
quinquefid  (q.  v.).]  Almost  quinquefid. 

sub-quln'-tvi-ple,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Engli-ii 
quintuple  (q.  v.) .]  Containing  one  part  of  five. 

"If  unto  the  lower  pulley  there  were  added  another 
then  the  power  would  be  unto  the  weight  in  a  subqui 
tuple  proportion." — Wilkins:  Math.  Magick. 

*sub-ra'-me-gil(  a.  [Lat.  s«6=under,and  ratnus 
a  bough.]  Growing  on  a  branch  beneath  a  leaf. 

sub-ra  -mose,   snb-ra  -moils,  a.     [Pref.  sub-, 
and  Eng.  ramose,  ramous  (q.  v.).j 
Bot. :  Slightly  ramose  ;  having  few  branches. 

siib-rep  -tion,  subst.  [Lat.  subreptio,  from  sub- 
reptus,  pa.  par.  of  subripio=to  snatch  away  secretly : 
swft=under,  and  romo=to  snatch.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  obtaining  a  favor  by 
surprise  or  unfair  representation  ;  that  is,  by  sup- 
pression or  fraudulent  concealment  of  facts. 

•'Lest  there  should  be  any  subreption  in  this  snored 
business."—  Up.  Hall.-  Remains,  p.  844. 

2.  Scots  Law:  The  obtaining  gifts  of  escheat,  &c., 
by  concealing  the  truth.  [OBREPTION.  ] 

•siib-rep-tr  tiOUS.  a.  [Lat.  surreptifius.]  [SUB- 
REPTION.] Falsely  crept  in  ;  fraudulently  obtained; 
surreptitious. 

*sub-rep-tl'-tious-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  subreptitious ; 
•It/.]  Surreptitiously;  by  stealth. 

*8ub-r?p  -tlve,  a.  [SUBREPTION.]  Subreptitious, 
surreptitious. 

sfib-rl&'-Id,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  rigid  (q.v.).] 
Somewhat  or  moderately  rigid  or  stiff. 

*8ub-rl&'-u,-pus,  a.  [Lat.  subriguus,  from  sub- 
=under,  and  r*ott«fl=watered,  from  riV/o=to water.] 
[IRRIGATE.]  Watered  or  wet  beneath ;  well- 
watered. 

*siib  -ro  gate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  subrogatus,  pa.  par.  of 
subrogo=to  cause  to  be  chosen  in  place  of  another, 
to  substitute ;  sub-=nuder,  and  rogo=to  ask.]  [SUR- 
ROGATE.] To  put  in  the  place  of  another ;  to  sub- 
stitute. 

"  The  Christian  day  is  to  be  snbrogiitetl  into  the  place  of 
the  Jews'  day."— Jeremy  Taylor:  Holy  Vyiiiy,  ch.  iv.,  §  8. 

sub-r6-ga  -tion,  s.    [SUBROGATE.] 

Civil  Law:  The  substitution  of  one  person  in  the 
place  of  another,  and  giving  him  the  rights  of  the 
person  whoso  place  ho  takes ;  but,  in  its  general 
sense,  the  term  implies  a  succession  of  any  kind, 
whether  of  a  person  to  a  person,  or  of  a  person  to  a 
thing. 

sub-ro-tfind  ,  adj.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  rotund 
(q.  v.) .]  Somewhat  rotund ;  almost  rotund  or  round. 

Sub-sg.  line  ,  adj.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  saline 
(q.v.).]  Somewhat  saline;  moderately  salineorsalt. 


boll,    b<5y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     »his;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  snfin;      -tion,      -jion  =  zhfin     -tious,     -clous,     -sinus  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    <tc.  =  bel,     del. 


subsannation 
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subsidence 


*siib-san-na -tion,  s.  [Lat.sufes<nm«f«s.pa.par.       sub    script,  n.  <fc  s.  I  Lat.  subscriptus,  pa.  par.  of       *2.  The  act  of  following, 

of  Mit<8<iNNo  — to  derid*1.  to  mock :  sw6=under,  and  sttbscribo=to  write  underneath.]  "Why  should  we  question  the  heliotrope  a  tn> 

-agrimace.J    Derision,  scorn,  mockery.  A.  As  adj.:  Written  underneath;  under-written;    to  the  course  of  the  sun'.'"— <;;..),;,///.  Art  <>f  Embalm*, iy, 

"Idolatry  is  as  absolute  a  subsannatinn  and  vilification  as,  the  iota  subscript  in  Greek. 

of  Ood  as  malice  could  invent"-Jfo«:  Musterij .,//..-       .B_  Assubst.:  Something  written  underneath  or 
iquity,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v.,  gll. 


under-written. 


p.  S35. 

sub  se  quent,  a.  [Latin  sitbsequens.  pr.  par.  of 
subseqmtr=  to  follow  closely  after :  Hub  —  unikT.  ;IMI| 
sequor=to  follow  ;  Fr.  subsequent;  Sp.  s 


subsaturated  or  imperfectly  saturated. 


~sub-scap --v-UT.a.    [Pref.  ««6.,  and  Eng.  «oap«.    ™bscriptusj    [SUBSCRIPT.] 
far  (q.  v.).]  Beneath  the  scapula  or  shoulder-blade.       «•  Ordinary  Language: 


subscapular-artery,  s. 

Anatomi/: 


Latin  subscriptionem,  accus.  of  subscriptio,  from       2.  Following  in  order  of  place  or  succession  :  -uc- 

ceeding. 

"From   the  antecedent  and  subsequent  verse^ 

1.  The  act  of  subscribing;  as—  "•'"•"'••  '»'••"•  %«'<•»',  p.  475. 

(1)  The  act  9f  writing  under  or  signing ;  the  act       subsequent-condition,   or    condition- subse- 
of  formally  binding  one's  self  to,  or  acknowledg-    quent,  s. 


ward 

the-  scapula.                                                                              ,„.  T,         h  „«  or,Kc/.i.tKin             nn*i-ihnt;,i.    with  require  to  be  fulfilled  till  a  time  subsequent  to  that 

2.  A  small  branch  of  the  supracapsular    artery,              1  he  act  of  subscribing  or  contributing  with  t^  ,  •  ,   th    Erantee  enters  on  n. 
anastomosing  with  the  posterior  scapular  and  sub-    others  toward  the  promotion  of  some  object. 

scapular  arteries                                                                     2.  That  which  is  subscribed ;  as—  sub  -se  quent-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  subsequent;  -lij.} 

*(1)  Anything  under-written.  In  a  subsequent  manner,  time,  or  place;  at  a  later 

SUbSCapUlar-mUSCle,  8.                                                           "  A  M&scrtpHon  which  has  been  thus  rendered." -Gen-  time  or  period ;  afterward. 

Anat. :   \  muscle  arising  partly  by  muscular  and    tleman's  Magazine,  July,  1814,  p.  51.  "They  are  forced  to  comply  subsequently."— South   Ser- 

partly  by  tendinous  fibers,  from  the  venter  of  the       »(2)  The  signature  attached  to  a  paper  or  docu-  "'<"",  vol.  i.,  ser.  6. 

scapula.    Its  fibers  unite  into  a  broad  tendon  per-    ment  sub-Bar  -ofis,  adj.    fPref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  sermis 

forating  the  capsular  ligament  of   the  shoulder-       (3)  Consent,  agreement,  or  attestation  given  by  (q.  v.).]    Situated  under  a  serous  membrane :  of  or 

signature.  pertaining  to  parts  so  situated.    (Dunglison.) 

sub-scap -u  lar-y*,  a.    [SUBSCAPULAB.]                     ..Any  church  requiring  subscription  in  her  own  elpla-  subserve    r.t.&i.    [Latin  suisenrio  =  to  .-•'  TVC 

*sub  scrlb  -a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  subscrib(e) ;  -able.]    nations."— Waterland:  Work*,  ii. 292.  under  a  person:  s«6=under,  and  servio=  to  serve.) 

Capable  of  being  subscribed.                                                (4)  A  sum  subscribed  ;  the  aggregate  amount  of  A.  Trans.:  To  serve  in  subordination  or  instru- 

Sub-scribe  ,  r.  t.  &  i.    [Lat.  subscribe,  from  sub—    sums  subscribed.  mentally ;  to  be  subservient  or  instrumental, 
under,   and  scribo=to  write;  Sp.  subscribir;  Port.       *3.  Submission,  obedience. 

"  I  never  gave  you  kingdoms,  called  you  children, 
You  owe  me  no  subscription." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  iii.  2. 


subscrever.] 
A.  Transitive: 
1.  To  write  underneath. 


II.  Eccles.  <£    Church  Hist.:  The  acceptance  of    to  serve  in  an  inf. 


"All    those    parts  which  subserve    our    sensation*."— 
Walsh. 

B.  Intrans.:   To  be  subservient  or  subordinate; 


"Which  questions  not  a  few  famous  doctonra  of  diuin-    articles  or  othor  tests  tending  to  promote"  uniform- 
-i  good  and  cleane,  and  subscribed    jfv     Subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and 


But  to  subserre." 


*  capacity. 
'  Not  made  to  rule, 
Mt'ttoii:  .**Vr/MSfjM  Affonistfs,  56. 


4.  To  publish  by  subscription.  'sub  scrip  -live,  a.    [Eng.  subscript  (ion) ;  -ire.]       sub-sgr_-vl-ent,  a.    [L,at.  subserviens,  pr.  par. . 

"Mr.D.Nuttis  subscribing  an  elaborate  work  in  mod-     Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  subscription  or  sig-    subservio-to  V.)  .J  „_,_,„*„ 

ern  Greek."-/4(Aeji<Mim,  June  26,  1886,  p.  114.  nature.  l-  UBeftl1  as  ,an  instrument  to  effect  or  promote 


T  Used  specifically  by  publishers,  &c.— 

(1)  To  offer  (as,  a  new  book)  to  the  trade. 

(2)  To  take  copies  of. 


laiure.  , 

"  I  have  endeavored  to  imitate  the  tubtcrlptlre  part."—     purpos  ina. 

Richardson:  Clarissa,  viii.  78.  '  Made  subservient  to  the  grand  design. 


Sub'-SeC-tion,  s.    [Pref.  sub-,   and   Eng.  section 


Coteper:  Conversation,  8&7. 


-_j     ±\s   MULU  wynJO  v/i.  oUU  ~  DOv~  UJ.U11,  e.       i  i.  i  t;i  .     .1  in*   ,     aiin     .unf,.     oci  i  .  ..  .  OA .       i 

The  lamest  number  ever  subscribed  for  a  sii-shilling    (q.  v.).]    A  parlor  subdivision  of  a  section;  a  sec-       2.  Acting  as  a  subordinate  instrument;  fitted  or 

.  .7  ™T?V™*  "«"Jw«  w    „!  e      >•'        _  .J_   _  _*ij rtlawiaoH    tn    worve  in    nn  inferior !•.•! tmfitv  :  Rllnoroi- 


novel." — Athena-Aim,  June  25,  1887,  p.  833. 
*5.  To  write  down ;  to  characterize. 

"Iwill  subscribe  him  a  coward." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Xothino,  v.  2. 

6.  To  promise  to  give  by  writing  one's  name  down 


five  dollars. 
•7.  To  lay  down ;  to  submit. 

"The  king  gone  to-night!  subscribed  his  power!" 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  2. 
B.  Intransitive : 


tion  of  a  section. 

*siib  -se-cute,  v.  t.  [Lat.  subtecutus,  pa.  par.  of 
siibsequor :  sit6=under,  and  sequor—to  follow.]  To 
follow  so  as  to  overtake ;  to  follow  closely,  to  pur- 
sue. 

"Yf  by  any  possibilitie  he  coulde  be  subsecuted  and 
ouertaken." — Hall:  Chronicle;  Richard  III.  (an.  8). 


tO  SCTVe  'D  a"  lnterlor  " 


i  subordl- 


"Wherefore  the  many  gods  of  the  Intel  , gent  pagans 


the  one  supreme  unmade  Deity."~CiirfK>orfA.  Intell.  Syi- 


lowing  in  a  train  or  procession.     (Cotgrave.) 
sub-sel  -11-um  (pi.  sub-seT-11-a) ,  subst.    [Lat- 


*1.  To  write  one's  name  underneath  a  document ;    =a  bench :  su6=under,  and  sella  —  a.  seat.] 
to  attest.    (Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  5.)        Eccles. :  A  footstool  or  any  rest  for  the  feet.  From 


In  a  subservient  manner. 
sub-BBS -Bile,  adj.     [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  sessile 

Hot. :  Nearly  sessile ;   all  but  destitute  of  a  stalk. 
•sub-sex  -tu-ple,  adj.    [Pref.  sub:,  and  Eng.  sex- 


pr< 

one's  name  to  a  paper ;  hence,  to  contribute  with    £he  Magi  are  presenting  their  offerings.     Episcopal       

others    toward    any   object.      (Pope:    Epistle   to    Chair3  always  had  the  subsellium,  and  the  inferior  and  «/do=to  settle,  allied  to  sedeo=to  sit.) 

Arbuthnot.)                                                                         clergy  and  the  laity  generally  avoided  the  use  of  it  1.  To  sink  or  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  to  settle,  as  lees, 

r,    '    L.? tCT  thD,.eiftname             newspaper,  book,    as  a  matter  of  humility,  and  reserved  the  honor  for  -A  iarge  tract  of  country,  of  which  it  was  part,  ««<.<.<.,' 

periodical,  or  the  like.                                                                 bishops.     (Smith:  Christ.  Antiq.)  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  and  was  swallowed  up  in 

'The   delicious  divine  for  whose  sermons  the  whole        sub  sSm  -I-t6ne,  «.     [Pref.   sub-,  and  Eng.  semi-  the  ocean."— Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

one  (q.  v.).]  *2.  To  tend  downward ;  to  sink. 

Music:  The  seventh  note  of  the  diatonic  scale.  „  with  terror  trembled  heav'n's  subsiding  hill." 

Thus  B  is  the  semitone  in  the  scale  of  C,FJ  in  that  i>ru<ien:  Homer's  Iliad,  i.  711. 

of  o  E  in  that  of  F.  Ac.    Called  also  Subtonic,  and  j    d                  f  u  j            state  of  ca,m  (ir 

Leading  or  Sensible  Note.  qujet.  (0  ^  ca]med  or  quieted;  to  become  tran- 


fashionable  world  was  subscribing." — Thackeray:  Enolish 
Humorists,  lect.  vi. 

•5.  To  yield,  to  submit. 

"Death  to  me  subscribes.1' — Shakesp.:  Sonnet  107. 
sub  scrlb -Sr,  s.    [Eng.  «u6scn'6(e) ;  -er.] 


1.  One  who  subscribes;  one  who  attaches  his  sig-       'sub-sen -sl-ble,  o.    [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  sensi-  quil. 

nature  to  a  document,  as  a  token  of  assent,  consent,    oto  (q.T.).J    Deeper  than  the  range  of  the  senses;  ..when  the  storm  of  ]Bughter  had  subsided,   several 

orpromise;  one  who  admits  or  binds  himself  toa    too  profound  to  be  reached  or  grasped  by  the  senses.  membera  8too<i  up  to  vindicate  the  accused  statesmun."- 

promise  or  obligation  by  signing  his  name.                      *sub-sep'-tu.-ple,  a.    [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  sep-  jaacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  One  who  contributes  to  anundertaking  by  pay-    tuple  (q.  v.).]    Containing  one  of  seven  parts.  sub-Sid  -ence    *sub-sld  -en  cf ,  «.    [Latin  snl>- 
ing  or  promising  to  pay  a  certain  sum  or  part.                -if  unto  this  lower  pulley  there  were  added  another,  sidentia_  from  subsidens.  pr.    par.  of   subsM,,    t.. 

"The  subscribers  were  erect«d  into  a  New  East  India    then  the  power  would  be  unto  the  weight  in  a  subquin-  s,,hsido  (n    v  )  1 
Company."— Smltk:    Wealth  t,f  nations,  bk.  v.,  ch.  i.               tuple  proportion;  if  a  third,   a  subseptuple."—  Wilkins: 

vnjh   Viinir  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

b^k^err^aT^he^lke81116  ^  8  neWSP8Per'       sub  TAuence,  -sub  -B6-<iuen-?y.  subs,.   [Eng.  .  1- ™e  act,  process    or  state  of  subsiding    sink- 

"Some   of  my  subscriber,  grew  so  clamorous  that  I    subsequent)  ;-ce,  -ej,.]  ">«-  or  falling  to  the  bottom,  as  the  lees  of  hquor. 

could  no  longer  defer  the  publication."— Dryden:  Virgil's         1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  subsequent  or  of  "The  subsldency  of  this  dreggish  part  of  the  world,  the 

f.nrid.     (Dedic.)                                                                               following  after  something.  earth.-'-Jfort;  Antidote  against  Atheism.    (App.) 

fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     nSre^     camel,    h8r,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     wno,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try.    Syrian,     se,    « =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


subsidiarily 


3911 


substanceless 


2.  Tho  act  of  sinking  or  settling  down  ;  a  sinking 
or  M-ttling  into  the  ground. 

"I  measured  the  subsidence  beneath  its  former  eleva- 
tion."— Boyle:  Work*,  iii.  215. 

3.  Tho  act  of  calming  down  ;  the  state  of  becom- 
ing calm  or  quiet. 

"By  the  subdual  or  xiir>xf>i>-ii,>f-  of  the  more  violent 
passions.''—  Warburtvu :  >Vr;»mi*,  vol.  x.,  ser.  32. 

II.  Geol.;  The  sinking  of  the  laud,  or  of  a  sea, 
lake,  or  river-bed,  the  result  in  very  many  cases  of 
earthquake  action.  In  the  Lisbon  earthquake  of 
Nov.  1, 1755,  a  now  quay  disappeared,  with  all  the 
people  who  had  taken  refuge  upon  it,  the  depth  of 
\v;;trr  whore  it  sunk  being  a  hundred  feet.  On 
.June  10,  1819,  a  violent  earthquake  occurred  at 
Catch,  in  the  delta  of  the  ludus,  and,  among  other 
effects  of  the  convulsion,  the  estuary  at  the  fort  of 
Lnckput,  previously  a  foot  deep  at  low  water,  was 
increased  to  eighteen  feet,  the  adjacent  village  of 
Sindree  being  submerged  to  the  housetops.  Other 
earthquakes  have  produced  similar  effects.  Sub- 
sidence is  in  progress  at  present  over  wide  areas  in 
the  Pacific.  [ATOLL,.]  It  may  take  place  in  ele- 
vated inland  regions,  and  the  inhabitants  not  be 
aware  that  a  change  of  level  has  occurred.  Lyell 
(Prin.  GeoL,  ch.  xi.,xxxiii.)  suggested  thatsubsid- 
ence  might  arise  from  the  melting  of  porous  rocks, 
which,  when  fluid  and  subjected  to  great  pressure, 
occupied  less  room  than  before;  or  which,  by  pass- 
ing from  a  pasty  to  a  crystalline  condition,  might 
suffer  contraction  ;  or  from  the  subtraction  of  lava 
driven  to  some  volcanic  orifice  and  there  forced 
outwards;  or  from  the  shrinking  of  solid  and  stony 
masses  during  refrigeration.  Prof.  Seeley  considers 
that  depression  is  inseparable  from  elevation  jast 
as  every  synclinal  fold  is  a  portion  of  an  anticlinal. 
Hence,  beyond  the  geographical  limit  of  upheaval, 
a  coast  is  found  to  be  subsiding,  and  the  regions 
where  this  condition  is  seen  are  necessarily  adjacent 
to  those  which  are  being  raised. 

Sub-Sld'-I-ar-I-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  subsidiary;  -?!/•] 
In  a  subsidiary  manner  or  degree. 

fiub-Sld  -l-ar-^,  a.  &  8.  [Latin  subsidiarius  = 
belonging  to  a  reserve ;  subsidium  =  a  reserve,  aid ; 
Fr.  subndiaire.']  [SUBSIDY.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Rendering  or  lending  some  aid  or  assistance; 
assistant;  aiding;  auxiliary, 

"It  [a  sinking  fund]  is  a  subsidiary  fund,  always  at 
hnnd  to  be  mortgaged  in  aid  of  any  other  doubtful  fund." 
—  Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Furnishing  additional  supplies;  as,  a  subsidiary 
stream. 

;i.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  subsidy  ;  founded  on 
or  connected  with  a  subsidy  or  subsidies. 

B.  Assubst.:  On o  who  or  that  which  contributes 
aid  or  additional  supplies;  an  auxiliary,  an  assist- 
ant. 

"  Which  deceitful  considerations  drew  on  Pelagius 
.  .  .  at  last  to  take  in  one  after  another,  &ve  subsidiaries 
more."— Hammond:  Works,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  2. 

subsidiary-organs,  $.  /*/. 

Bot.:  Appendages  to  the  organs  normally  pres- 
ent. They  are  tendrils  or  cirrhi,  spines,  prickles, 
hairs,  &c. 

subsidiary-quantity,  or  symbol,  a. 

Mdih.:  A  quantity  or  symbol  which  is  not  essen- 
tially a  part  of  a  problem,  but  is  introduced  to  help 
in  the  solution.  The  term  is  applied  particularly  to 
angles  in  trigonometrical  investigations. 

subsidiary-  troops,  s.  pi.  Troops  of  one  nation 
hired  by  another  for  military  service. 

sub'-sl-dize,  y.  t.  [Eng.  subgid(y)  •ize,')  To  fur- 
nish with  a  subsidy ;  to  purchase  the  assistance  of 
by  the  payment  of  a  subsidy ;  to  assist  an  individual 
or  an  undertaking  with  money,  as  when  a  state  sub- 
sidizes a  theater. 

sub'-sl-djf,  *sub-si-die,  s.  [Lat.  sub8idium=si 
body  of  troops  in  reserve,  aid,  assistance,  from  sub 
=under,  behind,  and  sedeo=to  sit ;  Fr.  subside^ 

1.  Pecuniary  aid ;  aid  given  in  money. 

"  'I  cannot,'  he  wrote,  'offer  a  suggestion  without  being 
met  by  a  demand  for  a  subsidy.1 "— Macaulity:  Hint.  Eng,, 
ch.  a.]*., 

2.  A  sum  paid,  often  under  a  treaty,  by  one  gov- 
ernment to  another,  sometimes  to  secure  its  neu- 
trality, but  more  frequently  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
carrying  on  a  war. 

3.  Specif.:  A  grant  from  the  government,  from  a 
municipal  corporation,  or  the  like,  to  a  private 
person  or  company  to  assist  in  the  establishment  or 
support  of  an  enterprise  deemed  advantageous  to 
the  public;   a  subvention  j   as,  a  subsidy  to    the 
owners  of  a  line  of  steamships. 

*sub-slgn  (g  silent),  v.  t.  [Lat.  subsfgno:  sub  = 
Under,  and  a<0no=to  sign,  to  seal.]  To  sign  under; 
to  write  beneath ;  to  subscribe. 

"Subsigned  with  crosses  and  single  names,  without 
surnames." — Camden:  Remains;  Surnames. 


*sub  slg-na  tion,  *.  [.Lat.  mtbitignatio,  from  Kitb- 
ttgnattu,  pa.  par.  of  sitbsigno=to  subsign  (q.v.).] 
The  act  or  subscribing  or  writing  the  iiume  under 
anything  for  attestation. 

"This  is  as  good  as  asubsignatton  of  your  hand-writing, 
that  you  wish  her  well,  and  are  enamoured  of  her."  — 
Shelton;  Don  Quixote,  vol.  iv. 

sub-slst',  v.i.&t.  [Fr.  subsist  er,  from  Lat.  sut>- 
sisto=to  stand  still,  to  stay,  to  abide:  awb=under, 
and  sisto~to  make  to  stand,  to  stand,  from  sfo=to 
stand  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  subs ister;  Ital.  sussistere.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  exist ;  to  have  continued  existence ;  to  be. 

"So  long  as  brain  and  heart 
Have  faculty  by  nature  to  subsist." 

Shakeap..-  Sonnet  122. 

2.  To  continue;  to  abide;  to  retain  the  present 
state  or  condition ;  to  remain. 

"Still  subsisting 
Under  your  great  command." 

Shakesp..-  Coriolanus,  v.  5. 

3.  To  have  means  of  living;  to  be  maintained  or 
supported ;  to  live. 

*'  How  find  the  myriads    .    .    . 
Due  sustenance,  or  where  subs/at  they  now?" 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  79. 

*4.  To  inhere;  to  have  existence  by  means  of 
something  else. 

"  For  the  one  God  being  the  supreme  magistrate,  it 
[theocracy]  subsisted  in  the  worship  of  that  God  alone." — 
Warburton.-  Divine  Legation,  bk.  v.,  §  2. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  feed,  to  maintain,  to  support. 

sub-slst'-en$e,  *stib-slst  -en-cjf,  s.  [Fr.  subsist- 
ence, from  Lat.  subsistentia,  from  subsisting,  pr.  par» 
of  8ubsisto=to  subsist  (q.v.).] 

*1.  Real  being;  existence. 

"Euery  person  hath  his  owne  subsistence,  which  no 
other  besides  hath."— Hooker.-  Eccles.  Politie,  bk.  v.,  §  51. 

*2.  Continuance ;  continued  life. 

3.  That  which  furnishes  support  to  animal  life; 
means  of  support ;  support,  livelihood. 

"By  the  means  of  subsistence,  I  understand  not  the 
means  of  superfluous  gratifications;  but  that  present  com- 
petency which  every  individual  must  possess  in  order  to 
be  in  a  capacity  to  derive  a  support  from  his  industry  in 
the  proper  business  of  his  calling."— Bishop  Uorsley:  Ser- 
mons, vol  iii.,  ser.  25. 

4.  The  state  of  being  subsistent  or  inherent  in 
something  else ;  inherence. 

*5.  Anything  that  exists  or  has  existence. 

"  We  know  as  little  how  the  union  is  dissolved,  that  is 
the  chain  of  these  different  subst'strncfes  that  compound 
us,  as  how  it  first  commenced." — Glamnll. 

siib-slst'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  subsistens,  pr.  par.  of  sub- 
si#to=to  subsist  (q.v.).] 

1.  Having  existence  or  real  being;  existing. 
"Such  as  deny  there  are   spirits    subsistent  without 

bodies,  will  with  more  difficulty  affirm  the  separated 
existence  of  their  own."— Brwenet  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i., 
ch.  x. 

2.  Inherent. 

"No  sensible  qnalitieR,  an  light,  and  color,  and  heat, 
mid  sound,  can  be  subsi&tent  in  the  bodies  themselves 
absolutely  considered,  without  a  relation  to  our  eyes,  and 
other  organs  of  sense."— Be n tley:  Sermon  2. 

sub'-SOll,  8.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  soil*  s.  (q.  v.)] 
The  under-soil :  the  bed  or  stratum  of  earth  imme- 
diately below  the  surface-soil. 

subsoil-plOW,  s.  A  form  of  plow  having  a  share 
and  standard,  but  no  mold-board.  It  follows  in 
the  furrow  made  by  an  ordinary  plow,  and  loosens 
the  soil  to  an  additional  depth  without  bringing  it 
to  the  surface. 

sub'-soll,  v.  t,    [SUBSOIL,  a.]  * 

Agric. :  To  employ  a  subsoil-plow  on  ;  to  cultivate 
with  a  subsoil-plow. 

*siib-s6  -lar,  *sub'-s6-lar-yS  a.  [Prefix  sub-, 
and  Eng.  solar,  salary  (a.  v.).]  Situated  or  being 
under  the  sun ;  terrestrial. 

"  Thereby  the  causes  and  effects  of  all 
Things  done  upon  the  sttbsolary  ball." 

Bronte;  Paraphr.  upon  Eccles.  i, 

sub  -Stage,  s.  [Prof.  ««&-,  and  Eng.  stage,  s.] 
Microscopy:  A  subsidiary  apparatus  underneath 
the  ordinary  Stage  (g.  v.)  of  the  better  class  micro- 
scopes, capable  of  being  made  to  approach  or  recede 
by  rack-and-pinion  movement,  with  centering 
screws  and  fittings  for  carrying  various  polarizing 
and  illuminating  apparatus.  Its  purpose  is  the  pre- 
cise adjustment  of  the  latter  to  the  object.  Oc- 
casionally it  is  fixed  to  a  swinging  arm  for  further 
adjustment  in  azimuth,  when  it  is  called  a  Radial 
or  Swinging  Substage. 

sub'-Btanc.e,  *sub-staunce,  s.  [Fr.  substance, 
from  Lat.  sub8tantia=Gssenco,  material,  substance, 
from  Hubxtttna,  pr.  par.  of  substo=to  stand  under,  to 
exist:  stt&=under,  anda(o=to  stand.] 


I.  OrdiiKiri/  Ln  n'jiiage ; 

1.  That  of  which  a  thing  consists  or  is  made  up ; 
body,  matter,  material ;  kind  or  character  of  matter. 

"As  thin  of  substance  as  the  air." 

Sliakesp..-  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

2.  That  which  is  real ;  that  which  makes  a  tiling 
actual ;  that  which  constitutes  the  thing  itself,  and 
not  merely  a  vain  semblance  or  imagi  nary  existence. 

"He  takes  false  shadows  for  true  substances." 

Sliakesp. .-  Titus  An<lronicit8,iu.  2. 

*3.  Anything  existing  by  itself;  a  being. 

"That  little aeemingsubstance."—Shakesp..-  Lear,  i.  1. 

4.  The  most  important  elements  in  any  existence ; 
the   characteristic   constituents   collectively;    the 
essential,  main,  or  material  part ;  the  essence ;  the 
essential  import. 

"Their  [letters]  cold  intent,  tenor  and  substance.'' 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 

5.  Solidity,  firmness,  substantiality. 

6.  Body,  strength. 

7.  Goods;  material  means  and  resources;  riches, 
wealth,  resources,  property. 

"Thy  substance    .     .    . 
Cannot  amount  unto  a  hundred  marks." 

Sliakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 
II.  Technically: 
fl.  Bot.:  Texture.    (Lindley.) 

2.  Philos.:  That  which  is  and  abides  (Coleridge: 
Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  6)  as  distinguished  from  acci- 
dent, which  lias  no  existence  of  itself,  and  is  essen- 
tially mutable.    The  derivation  of  the  word  in  this 
sense  is,  according  to  Augustine  (de  Trinitate,  vii.4) 
from  the  Latin  subsistere,  and  so= that  which  sub- 
sists of  or  by  itself ;  Locke  prefers  to  connect  it  with 
the  Latin  8ubsto=to  stand  under,  to  support,  to 
uphold,  and  says  (Human.  Under.,  bk.ii.,  ch.xxiii., 
§2):  "The  idea,  tneu,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
substance,  being  nothing    but   the  supposed   but 
unknown  support  of  these  qualities  [accidents]  we 
find   existing,  which  we    imagine  cannot  subsist 
without  something  to  support  them,  we  call  that 
support  substantia^  which,  according  to  the  true 
import  of  the  word  is  in  plain  English  [something] 
standing  under  and  upholding." 

The  first  idea  of  substance  is  probably  derived 
from  the  consciousness  of  self — the  conviction 
gained  by  experience  that,  while  sensations, 
thoughts,  and  purposes  are  continually  changing, 
the  Ego  constantly  remains  the  same.  Observation 
teaches  us  that  bodies  external  to  us  remain  the 
same  as  to  quantity  or  extension,  though  their 
color  and  figure,  their  state  of  motion  or  of  rest 
may  be  changed.  But  as  every  power  and  property 
of  a  thing,  every  mode  in  which  it  affects  a  senti- 
ent being,  is  an  accident,  and  all  these  accidents 
may  be  either  actually  or  mentally  abstracted,  the 
question  arises,  What  is  left  after  all  the  accidents 
are  thus  abstracted? — What  is  the  substance?  To 
meet  the  difficulty,  it  was  assumed  that  everything 
possesses,  besides  its  accidents,  an  unknown  sub- 
stratum on  which  these  accidents  rest,  or  in  which 
they  inhere.  Locke,  without  departing  from  the 
knowable,  placed  the  substance  of  an  object  in 
some  essential  or  fundamental  quality,  the  pres- 
ence of  which  maintained,  while  its  removal  de- 
stroyed, the  identity  of  the  object  [ESSENCE,  s.,  II. 
1.] ;  and  Fichte  made  it  consist  in  a  synthesis  of 
attributes;  holding  that  these,  synthetically  united, 
gave  substance,  while  sub?tance  analyzed  gave  at- 
tributes. 

"When we  speak  of  substance,  we  mean  only  what  per- 
sists or  abides  in  time,  and  we  contrast  the  permanent 
with  the  changes  of  its  phases.  But  the  substance,  is  not 
a  separate  thing  over  and  above  its  modes  or  manifesta- 
tions. It  is  simply  that  change  or  alteration  cannot  be 
understood  except  in  reference  to  something  permanent, 
It  is  easy,  then,  to  say  that  substance  is  n  fiction  of 
thought.  Kant's  reply  to  that  charge  is,  that  to  treat 
successive  sensations  as  having  one  source  common  to 
them  (what  we  must  constantly  do  in  our  experience), 
implies,  as  a  ground  of  its  possibility,  an  identity  or  per- 
sistency in  the  consciousness  which  serves  ns  the  com- 
mon vehicle  of  the  successive  feelings.  Unless  thought 
supplied  this  persistent,  permanent  background,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  realize  the  relations  in 
time  known  as  succession  and  simultaneity." — Wallace: 
Kant,  p.  175. 

3.  TheoL:  Essence,  nature,  being.   Used  specially 
of  the  Three  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  who  are  said 
to  be  the  same  in  substance,  i.  e.,  to  possess  one 
common  essence. 

If  Principle  of  substance : 

Philos.:  The  law  of  the  human  mind  by  which 
every  quality  or  mode  of  being  is  referred  to  a  sub- 
stance. 

*sub  -stan9e,  v,  t.  [SUBSTANCE,  s.]  To  furnish 
or  endow  with  substance  or  property ;  to  enrich. 

"Substanced  with  such  a  precious  deal  of  well-got  treas- 
ure." Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  iv. 

*sub  -Btan$e-less,  a.    [English  substance ;  -less.] 
Having  no  substance ;  unsubstantial,  empty.  - 
Thus  substanceless  thy  state." 

Coleridge:  Human  Life. 


boil,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  .-    shan.     -tion.     -slon    -    shun;     tion,     -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious    -   shus.     -Me.     -die,      Ac.  =bel,     del. 
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*sub  -Stant,  a.    [Lat.  Ku60tati£.]    Substantial. 

B&b-Btan'-ti-a  (ti  as  shl),s.  [Lat.]  Ultimate 
substance  upon  which  the  properties  of  matter 
rest,  [SUBSTANCE,  s.,  II.  2.] 

Bub-stan'-tial  (ti  as  sh),  *sub-stan-ci-all,  adj. 
&  subst.  [Fr.  substantiel,  from  Lat.  substantialia, 
from  substantia= substance  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Real ;  actually  existing. 

"Togive  thee  being  I  lent 
Out  of  my  aide  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 
Substantial  life."  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  485. 

2.  Real,  true;    not  seeming   or  imaginary;    not 
illusive. 

"  A  dream 
Too  flattering-sweet  to  he  substantial." 

.S/uiAtarp..-  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

3.  Corporeal,  material. 

••  Most  ponderous  and  substantial  things." 

Shakesp.;  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

4.  Having  firm  or  good  substance ;  strong,  solid, 
stout ;  as,  substantial  cloth,  a  substantial  meal. 

5.  Firm,  strong. 

"The  Christian  faith,  for  whose  substantial  planting, 
St.  Augustine  from  Rome  was  to  this  island  sent." 
Draijtoit:  Polyolbion,  s.  24. 

6.  Possessed  of  considerable  substance/  wealth, 
or  property;  fairly  wealthy ;  responsible. 

"He  had  .  .  .  merely  inquired  whether  they  were  sub- 
stantial citizens." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  XV. 

7.  Yital,  important. 

"Christes  church  can  never  erre  in  any  substantial 
point."— Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  163. 

8.  Of  considerable  amount;  as,  substantial  dam- 
ages. 

B.  .4s  subst.  (pi.):    Essential  parts.     [SUBSTAN- 

TIALIA.] 

44 Although  a  custom  introduced  against  the  subst an- 
tials  of  an  appeal  be  not  valid,  as  that  it  should  not  be 
appealed  to  a  superior  but  to  an  inferior  judge,  yet  a  cus- 
tom may  be  introduced  against  the  accidentals  of  an 
appeal."— Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

sub-stan-ti  a  -11-a  Cti  as  shl),  s.  pi.  [Latin 
neut.  pi.  of  «utofanfia/i0=substantial  (q.  v.).] 

Law:  Those  parts  of  a  deed  which  are  essential 
to  its  validity  as  a  formal  instrument. 

sub-stan-ti-al '-l-tf  (ti  as  shl),  s.  [Eng.  sub- 
stantial; -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  substantial,  or  of 
having  real  existence;  reality. 

"The  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  the  substanti- 
ality of  the  soul." — tt'arburtoti:  Bolingbroke's  Philosophy, 
let.  3. 

2.  Corporeity,  materiality. 

"The  soul  isa  stranger  to  such  gross  substantiality,  and 
owns  nothing  of  these."—  Glanrill:  Scepsis,  ch.  iv. 

3.  Firmness,  strength,  solidity. 

"Many  of  the  lower  animals  build  themselves  dwell- 
ings that  excel  in  substantiality  .  .  .  the  huts  or  hov- 
els of  men."—  Lindsay;  Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals,  i. 
118. 

sub-stan  -tial-ize  iti  as  sh),  v.  t,  [English  sub- 
stantial; -i.se.]  To  render  substantial. 

sub-Stan  -tial-1?  (tl  as  sh),  *sub-stan  cial-ly, 
adv.  [English  substantial;  -ly.\ 

1.  In  a  substantial  manner;  in  manner  of  a  sub- 
stance; with  reality  of  existence. 

"In  Him  all  his  Father  shone 
Substantially  expressed."  Hilton.-  P.  L.,  iii.  140. 

2.  In  a  substantial  manner ;  strongly,  solidly. 

"And,  in  one  part,  a  minster  with  its  tower 
Substantially  expressed— a  place  for  bell 
Or  clock  to  toll  from !" 

Wordsworth:  Miscellaneous  Sonnets. 

3.  Truly,  really  ;  not  falsely  or  hypocritically. 
"The  laws  of  this   religion  would  make  men,  if  they 

would  truly  observe  them,  substantially  religious  toward 
God,  chaste,  and  temperate." — Tillotsvn. 

*4.  Strongly,  vigorously,  firmly. 

"Charles,  hauynge  thus  the  rule  and  goueruaunce, 
rulyd  it  well  and  substantially." —  Fabyan:  Chronycle, 
ch.  cxlv. 

5.  In  substance;  in  the  main;  essentially;  by  in- 
cluding the  material  or  essential  part. 

"  That  which  Is  created,  being  supposed  to  differ  *•<-.-]<• 
tially  or  substantially,  from  that  which  is  uncreated." — 
Citdtrorth:  Intfll.  System,  p.  606. 

6.  With  a  competence  of  goods  or  substance. 

sub-Stan  -tial-ness  (tlassh),  subst.  [Eng.  sub- 
stantial; -He**.]  Thoquality  or  state  of  being  sub- 
stantial; substantiality,  strength,  firmness,  solid- 
ity. 

"In  degree  as  in  sitbstantialness  (the  ionique)  next 
above  the  dorique,  sustaining  the  third,  and  adorning  the 
second  story."— Reliquiie  Wuttoniana?,  p.  24. 


sub-stan  tialf  (ti  as  sh),  subst.  pi.  [SUBSTAN- 
TIAL, B.] 

sub-stan  -ti-ate  (ti  as  shl).  ?-.  t.  [English  M</<- 
$tance;  -ittte.} 

*1.  To  give  substance  or  reality  to;  to  make  to 
exist ;  to  make  real  or  actual. 

"He  would  not  embitter  their  enjoyments,  bat  he  would 
sweeten  and  substantiate  them,  by  giving  them  u  better 
foundation." — Knox:  Works,  vol.  vi.T  ser.  6. 

2.  To  establish  by  proof  or  competent  evidence ; 
to  prove,  to  verify ;  to  make  good. 

"The  evidence  of  the  most  infamous  of  mankind  was 
ready  to  substantiate  every  charge." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

sub-stan-ti-a -tion  (ti  as  anl),  s.  [SUBSTAN- 
TIATE.] The  act  of  substantiating  or  proving ; 
proof,  evidence. 

sub  -stan-ti-val,  a.  [Eng.  substantiv(e) ;  -a!.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  substantive  ;  as, 
the  substantival  use  of  a  word. 

sub  -stan-tlve,  *sub-stan  tif,  *sub  stan-tyf, 
a.  &  s.  [Fr.  substant  if,  from  Lat.  substantivus= 
self-existont;  Sp.  substantivo.'] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Betokening  or  expressing   existence;   as,    the 
substantive  verb  to  be. 

*2.  Depending  on  itself ;  independent. 

"He  considered  how  sufficient  and  substantive  this  land 
was  to  maintain  itself,  without  any  aid  of  the  foreigner." 
—Bacon. 

*3.  Solid,  enduring,  firm,  substantial, 

B.  As  substantive; 

Grammar;  A  noun:  the  part  of  speech  which 
expresses  something  that  exists,  either  material  or 
immaterial. 

"  Every  noun  which  in  conjunction  with  a  verb  makes  u 
complete  sentence  ...  is  called  a  substantive." — 
M'ilkins:  Real  Character,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

substantive-colors,  *.  pi. 

Dyeing:  Colors  which,  in  the  process  of  dyeing, 
remain  fixed  or  permanent  without  the  intervention 
of  other  substances,  as  distinguished  from  adjective 
colors,  which  require  the  aid  of  mordants  to  fix 
them. 

*sub'-stan-tlve,  v.  t.  [SUBSTANTIVE,  a.J  To 
convert  into  or  use  as  a  substantive. 

"The  word  .  .  .  is  not  a  diminutive,  as  some  have 
conceived,  but  an  adjective  substantiv'd." — Cudworth: 
Intell.  System,  p.  264. 

SUb  -Stan-tlve-lyS  adv.     [Eng.  substantive;  -/#.] 
*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  In    substance;  essentially,  sub- 
stantially;  in  reality. 

2.  Gram.:  In  manner  of  a  substantive;  as  a  sub- 
stantive or  noun. 

"Moreover it  is  to  be  observ'd,  that  the  personal  pro- 
nouns, and  any  of  the  rest  being  us'd  substant ively,  are 
capable  of  number  and  case." — tt'ilkins;  Real  Character, 
pt.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

*sub  -Stan-tlve-nSss,  s.  [English  substantive; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  substantive, 

sub  ster  nal,  a.  [Lat.  sw&-=under,  and  ster- 
num=the  breast-bone.] 

Anat.:  Situated  or  being  under  the  sternum;  as, 
the  substernal  lymphatics. 

SUb  -Stile,  8.      [SUBSTYLE.] 

sub -stl-tute,  *sub-sty-tute,  v.  t.  [SUBSTI- 
TUTE, a.] 

1.  To  putone  in  the  place  of  another;  to  put  in 
exchange. 

• '  Reject  him,  lest  he  darken  all  the  flock, 
And  substitute  another  from  thy  stock," 
%  Dryden:  Virgil;  Oeorgic  iii.  599. 

*2.  To  invest  or  appoint  with  delegated  power. 
"  But  who  is  substituted  'gainst  the  French, 
I  have  no  certain  notice." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  3. 

sub  -StI-tute,  a.  &s,  [Fr.  substitut= substitute, 
from  Lat.  substitutus,  pa.  par.  of  substituo^to  lay 
under,  to  put  instead  of :  8uo-=under,  and  statuo— 
to  place;  Sp. &  Port,  substitute;  Ital.  sustituto.] 

*A.  As  adjective:  Substituted;  put  in  place  of 
another. 

"It  may  well  happen  that  this  pope  may  be  deposed, 
and  another  substitute  in  his  rome." — Sir  T.  M*n-r; 
Works,  p.  1427. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  person  put  in  the  place  of  another  to  answer 
the  same  purpose ;  one  who  acts  for  another;  one 
who  takes  the  place  of  another ;  as,  a  person  who 
enlists  as  substitute  for  one  who  has  been  drafted 
or  conscripted  for  military  service. 

2.  Something  put  in  the  place  of  another;  one 
thing  serving  the  purpose  of  another. 

"Manner  is  all  in  all,  whate'er  is  writ, 
The  substitute  for  genius,  sense  and  wit." 

Coirper:  Table  Talk,  643. 


sub  stl-tu  -tion,  *sub-sti  tu-ci-on,  sub*t.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  substitution  in,  accus.  of  subst  iti>ti<>. 
from  subst  it  ut  us  —  substitute  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  subst  i  hi  - 
cion;  Ital.  sustituzione,  sostituzione.] 

I.  Orditinry  L<uiguage: 

1.  The  act  of  substituting  or  putting  OIK-  person 
or  tiling  iu  the  placo  of  another  tu  «>rvr  the   -.mm 
purpose. 

"The  Rabbin  of  the  Jews  who  lived  since  the  disper- 
sion of  the  nation,  thought  all  would  be  well  if  for  i  ure- 
lar  deities  they  substituted  tutelar  ungels.  From  this 
*>tbstititfii»i  the  system  whicli  I  hnve  described  arose." — 
lip.  Hors/t-y:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  29. 

2.  The  state  of  being  substituted  or  put  in  the 
place  of  another  to  serve  the  same  purpose. 

*3.  The  office  of  a  substitute ;  delegated  authority. 

"He  did  believe 

He  was  the  Duke  from  substitution, 
And  executing  th'  outward  face  of  royalty." 

Shakesit.;  Tempest,  i.  ~. 

II.  Technically; 

1.  Alg.:  The  operation  of  putting'  one  quantity 
in  placo  of  another,  to  which  it  is  equal,  out  dif- 
ferently expressed. 

2.  Chem.:  A  term  denoting  the  replacing  of  one 
element  or  group  of  elements  for  another.    It  is  t  lie 
great  agent,  ana  covers  nearly  the  whole  field  of 
chemical  change,  and  is  always  attended  with  some 
alteration  of  properties  in  the  compound,  the  alter- 
ation increasing  with  the  amount  of  the  sub.-ti- 
tution.      (1)  When  chlorine  replaces  hydrogen    in 
marsh  gas,  forming  hydrochloric  acid  and  met  hy- 
lic chloride,  CH4+Cl2=HCl+CH3Cl.    (2)  When  an 
alcohol  radical  replaces  chlorine,  as  in  trichloride 
of  phosphorus,    3Zn(G2H5)2  +  2PC13  =  3ZnCl-j  +  2P 
(CsHsJs-     (3)    A    basylous  or    chlorous    radical  is 
replaced  one  for  the-  other,  as  when  nitrate  of  silver 
is  decomposed  by  chloride  of  sodium,  AgNo;14-NaCl 
=  NaNoa-f-AgCl.     (4)  When  hydrogen  is  replaced  by 
an  alcotiol   radical,   as  in  the  case  of  acting  on 
ammonia  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  HjN  f  C_»HjI  =  HI-t- 
CoHs  /  N      (See  SALTS,  EQUIVALENTS.) 

3.  Gram.:  Syllepsis  (q.v.). 

4.  Civil  Law:  A  conditional  appointment  of  an 
heir. 

5.  Theol.:   The  doctrine  that  in  the  Crucifixion 
Christ  was  divinely  substituted  for,  or  took  the 
placo  of,  the  elect  [CALVINISM],  or  of  all  mankind 
[AHMINIANISM],  obeying  the  law  in    their  stead, 
suffering  the  penalty,  expiating  their  sins,  and  pro- 
curing for  them  salvation.     [ATONEMENT.]    Used 
also  of  the  principle  involved  in  the  bloody  sacri- 
fices of  the  Jewish  economy  (in  whicli  the  animals 
were  types  of  Christ),  and  in  a  still  wider  sense  of 
the  off ering  of  the  lower  animals  in  the  place  of 
men,  and  of  unbloody  in  the  place  of  bloody  sacri- 
fices in  ethnic  religions.    [SACRIFICE.  «.,  II.  1.    (4),] 

*siib-stl-tu  -tlon-al,  n.  [Enff.  substitution  ;  -a*.] 
Pertaining  to  or  implying  substitution;  supplying 
the  place  of  another. 

*sub  stl-tu  -tion-al-1?,  adv.  [English  substitu- 
tional;  -ly.]  In  a  substitutional  manner;  by  way 
of  substitution. 

*sub-8tl-ta  -tion-gLr-f ,  adj.  [Eng.  intbstitution; 
-ary.]  Pertaining  to  or  making  substitution  ;  sub- 
stitutional. 

*siib  -Stl-tu  -tlve,  adj.  [Eng.  substitut(e) ;  -ive,] 
Making  substitution  ;  tending  to  afford  or  provide 
substitution ;  capable  of  being  substituted. 

"These  substituttve  particles,  which  nerve  to  supply  the 
room  of  some  sentence  or  complex  part  of  it,  are  styled 
interjections."—  Wilkitis:  Real  Character,  pt.  iii..  ch.  ii. 

*sub  -Stl-tu-tSr-y1,  a.  [Eng.  substitute) ;  -or//.] 
Substitutional ;  capable  of  being  substituted  for 
another. 

"A  few  remarks  on  the  proposed  cultivation  of  tobacco 
as  one  of  the  subst t'tutory  crops  for  wheat,  Ac."  —  L*ni<ion 
Echo. 

*sub-stract  ,  v.  t.  [Formed  from  «u6-  =  umhir, 
and  traho=to  draw,  on  an  erroneous  supposed 
analogy  with  abstract  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  subtract. 

"  Whatsoever  time  and  attendance  we  bestow  upon  one 
thing,  we  must  necessarily  sulixtracf  from  another."— 
Sfott:  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  To  withdraw. 

" Subst ract ing  his  gracious  direction  and  assistance,  he 
giveth  them  over  to  their  own  hearts'  lusts."—  Barrow: 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  16. 

*siib  strac  -tion,  subst.  [SUBSTRACT.]  Subtrac- 
tion. (Now  only  in  vulgar  use.) 

"I  cannot  call  this  piece  Tully's  nor  my  own,  being 
much  altered  not  only  by  the  change  of  the  style,  but  by 
addition  and  substraction." — De.nham. 

*sub-strac  -t5r,  s.  [Eng.  substract;  -or.]  One 
who  subtracts  ;  a  subtracter;  hence,  a  detractor,  a 
slanderer. 

"They  are  scoundrels  and  futbstractors  that  say  so  of 
him."—  aiiakesp.:  Twelfth  tfiyht,  i.  3. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     ber,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rile,     fill;     try,     Sfrian.      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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subtilization 


*sub  -strate,  «.  [SUBSTRATE,  r.  t  A  substratum 
(q.  v.i. 

*sub  strate  ,  r.  t.  [Lat.  substratus,  pa.  par.  of 
subtsterno:  8iib=umler,  and  sterno=to  strew. J  To 
strew  or  lay  under  something. 

"The  melted  glass  being1  supported  by  the  aubst  rated 
sand."— Boyle:  Works t  ii.  222. 

sub-stra -turn  (pi.  sub-stra  -1$),  subst.  [Lat., 
nout,  singular  of  substratus,  pa.  par.  of  nubsterno.] 
[SUBSTRATE,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit.:  That  which  is  laid  or  spread  under;  that 
-which  underlies  something;  specif.,  a  stratum  of 
earth  lying  under  another;  subsoil. 

t2.  Figur.:  That  which  underlies  anything;  as, 
there  is  a  substratum  of  truth  in  the  statement. 

II.  Philos.:  The  same  as  SUBSTANCE,  II.  2. 
"That  which  manifests  its  qualities— in  other  words, 

that  iu  which  the  appearing  causes  inhere,  that  to  which 
they  belong— is  called  their  subject,  or  substance,  or  sub. 
strtitittH." — Hamilton:  Metaphysics  (ed.  Mansel,),  i.  137. 

*sub  struct  ,  r.  t.  [SUBSTRUCTION.]  To  build 
beneath  ;  to  lay  as  the  Foundation  of. 

*sub-8truc  tion,  a.  [Lat.ffvtofrurfto,  from»u6- 
structusi  pa.  par.  of  substruo^to  build  under;  aw6= 
under,  and  «fnto  =  to  build.  1  An  underbuilding;  a 
mass  of  building  under  another ;  a  foundation. 

"To  found  our  habitation  firmly,  examine  the  bed  of 
earth  upon  which  we  build,  and  then  the  underfill ingw, 
or  mbatntotton,  as  the  ancients  called  it."—  Wot  ton: 
Remains,  p.  17. 

sub-struc'-ture,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  struc- 
ture (q.  v.}.]  An  understructure ;  a  foundation. 

"Being  adapted  in  modern  times  to  various  uses,  for 
example,  as  the  substructure  of  a  wind-mill."— Longfel- 
low: Skeleton  in  Armor.  (Introd.) 

sub-sty  -lar,  *sub-stl  -lar,  a.  \E.nz.sub8tyl(e); 
-ar.l  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  substyle;  consisting 
of  the  substyle. 

substylar-line,  *substilar-line,  s. 

Dialing:  A  right  line  on  which  the  gnomon  or 
style  is  erected  at  right  angles  with  the  plane. 

"Erect  the  style  perpendicularly  over  the  substilar 
line,  so  as  to  make  an  angle  with  the  dial-plane  equal  to 
the  elevation  of  the  pole  of  your  place."— Maxon.-  Mech. 
Exercises. 

sub  -Style,  s.    [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  style  (q.  v.).] 

Dialing:  The  line  on  which  the  style  or  gnomon 
stands,  formed  by  tlie  intersection  of  the  plane  of 
the  dial  with  the  prane  which  passes  through  the 
gnomon. 

Sub-sill  -tlve,  adj.  [Lat.  subsultum,  sup.  of  sub 
0#io=toleap  up;  sub=under,  and  salio=to  leap.] 
Moving  by  smMen  leaps  or  starts;  bounding;  hav- 
ing a  spasmodic  character. 

"  The  earth,  I  was  told,  moved  up  and  down  like  the 
boiling  of  a  pot:  .  .  .  this  sort  of  snbHultive  motion  is 
erer  accounted  the  most  dangerous."— Bishop  Berkeley.- 
Letters,  p.  147. 

*sub-sult'-5r-l-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  subsultory;  ~ly.] 
In  a  subsultory  or  bounding  manner ;  by  leaps  ;  by 
fits  and  starts. 

"The  spirits  spread  even,  and  move  not  subsidiarily; 
for  that  will  make  the  parts  close  and  pliant." — Bacon: 
Kat.  His*.,  §326. 

*sub-sult  -8r-yS  «.  [SUBSULTIVE.]  Subsultive, 
spasmodic. 

"  Flippancy  opposed  to  solemnity,  the  subsultory  to  the 
continuous,  these  are  the  two  frequent  extremities  to 
which  the  French  manner  betrays  men." — De  Ouincey: 
Works,  x.  197. 

sub  sul  -tiis,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  subsultut, 
>a.  par.  of  subsilio.]  [SUBSULTIVE.J 

Pattiol.:  Leaping,  twitching.  Used  chiefly  of  a 
spasmodic  or  clonic  convulsion,  perceptible  mainly 
in  the  tendons  of  the  wrist.  In  a  more  general  sense 
it  is  applied  to  all  involuntary  twitching  or  spas- 
modic contraction  of  muscular  parts.  Subsultus  is 
often  a  prelude  to  general  convulsions;  it  frequently 
arises  during  the  course  of  continued  fevers,  and  is 
generally  an  unfavorable  symptom. 

*sub-sume'l  v.  t.  [Lat.  s«6=under,  and  8umo=to 
take.)  To  include  under  a  more  general  class  or 
category;  to  place  under,  and  as  being  compre- 
hended in  a  wider  notion. 

"St.  Paul  cannot  name  that  word,  'sinners,'  but  must 
straight  subsume  in  a  parenthesis,  'of  whom  I  am  a 
chief.'  "—Hammond.  Works,  iv.  614, 

Bub-sump  -tion  (p  silent),  s.  [Lat.  s«6=under, 
and  sumptio—a  taking.] 

1.  The  act  of  subsuming;  the   act  of  including 
under  something   more   general,    as   a  particular 
under  a  universal,  a  species  under  a  genus,  &c. 

2.  That  which  is  subsumed;  the  minor  clause  or 
premise  of  a  syllogism. 

*sub-sump'-tlve  (p  silent),  a.  [SUBSUMPTION.] 
Of  or  relating  to  a  subsumption  ;  of  the  nature  of  a 
subsumption. 


sub  -tack,  s.  [Pref.  swb-,  and  Eng.  tack  (q.  v.).] 
An  under-lean;  a  lease  of  a  farm  tenement,  &c., 
granted  by  the  principal  tenant  or  leaseholder. 
(Scotch.) 

sub  -tan  -gent,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  tangent 
(q.  v.).] 

Conic  Sections:  That  part  of  an  axis  included 
between  the  points  in  which  a  tangent  cuts  it  and 
the  foot  of  the  ordinate  through  the  point  of  con- 
tact. The  subtangent  and  subnormal  are  projec- 
tions of  the  tangent  and  normal  upon  the  axis  on 
which  they  are  taken,  or  to  which  they  are  referred. 
The  subtangent  and  the  subnormal  form  the  hypoth- 
enuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  whose  other  sides 
are  the  tangent  and  the  normal  ;  hence  the  square 
of  the  ordinate  of  the  point  of  contact  is  always 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  subtangent  and  sub- 
normal. 

*sub-tar-tar  -g-an,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  Tar- 
tarean (q.  T.).]  Situated,  being,  or  living  under 
Tartarus;  internal. 

"  From  the  infernal  bowers 
Invokes  the  sable  snbtartarean  powers." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xiv.  314. 

*sub-tec  -ta-Cle,  s,    [Lat.  subtectus,  pa.  par.  of 
subtego—to  cover  below/)  A  tabernacle,  a  covering. 
"  This  is  true  Faith's  intire  subtectacle." 

Davies:  Holy  Roode,  p.  20. 

*sub-teg-u-la  -ne-ous,  a.  [Lat.  subtegulaneus, 
from  8«6=under,  and  tegulct=:  tiles,  roof.]  Under 
the  oaves  or  roof  ;  within  doors. 

sub  ten  ant,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English  tenant 
(q.  v.)  .  ]  An  under-tenant  ;  a  tenant  under  a  tenant  ; 
one  who  rents  a  house,  land,  &c.,  from  a  tenant, 

sub-tend  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  subtendo,  from  s«6=uuder, 
and  tendo—to  stretch.] 

Geom.  :  To  extend  under  or  be  opposite  to. 

"  If  two  angles  of  a  triangle  be  equal  to  one  another, 
the  sides  which  subtend,  or  are  opposite  to  the  equal 
angles,  are  equal  to  one  another."—  Euclid,  I.  6. 

*SUD-tSnse  ,  s.  [Lat.  subtensus,  pa.  par.  of  sub- 
tendo=to  subtend  (q.  v.).] 

Geom.  :  A  line  subtending  or  stretching  across  ;  a 
chord  of  an  arc  ;  a  line  or  angle  opposite  to  a  line 
or  angle  spoken  of. 

"An  equal  subtense  (you  say)  subtends  an  equal  peri- 
phery, a  greater  a  greater,  and  a  lesser  a  less."—  Barrow: 
Mathematical  Lectures,  lect.  22. 

*sub-tep  -Id,  adj.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  tepid 
(q.  v.).]  Moderately  warm;  slightly  tepid. 

sub-ter-,  pref.  [Lat.]  A  Latin  preposition  mean- 
ing under,  and  used  in  composition  with  much  the 
same  force  as  sub. 

*sub-tgr  -flu-ent,  *sub-te"r  -flu-ofis,  a.  [Latin 
subterfluens,  pr,  par.  of  subterjtuo=to  flow  under: 
sufcfer=under,  and/!iio=to  flow.]  Flowing  or  run- 
ning under  or  beneath. 

sub  -ter-fu&e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Latin  subter* 
fugium,fTomLiRt.8Ubterfugio—to  escape  secretly: 
8uorei-=under,  secretly,  and  fugio=to  fly.]  That  to 
which  a  person  resorts  for  escape  or  concealment  ; 
a  shift,  an  evasion  ;  an  artifice  employed  to  escape 
censure,  or  the  force  of  an  argument,  or  to  justify 
opinions  or  conduct. 

"This  plea  the  king  considered  as  the  subterfuge  of  a 
vanquished  disputant."—  Macaiiltiy:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

sub-ter-p&-gl  -tion,  s.  [Prof,  mbter-,  and  Eug. 
position  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  state  of  lying  or  being  situ- 
ated under  something  else. 

2.  Geol.  :  Used  of  the  situation  of  a  stratum  lying 
beneath  and  presumably  older  than  another  one. 
Opposed  to  superposition  (q.  v.). 

*siib  -ter-rane,  s.  [SUBTERRANEAN.]  A  cave  or 
room  under  ground. 

"Josephus  mentions  vast  subterraties  in  some  of  the 
hills  in  that  part  of  Canaan  called  Galilee."  —  Bryant: 
Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  iii.  503. 

'sub-ter-ran'-e-al,  a.  [SUBTERRANEOUS.]  Sub- 
terranean. 


*3ub-ter-ran  -l-tf,  subst.  [SUBTERRANEAN.]  A 
place  under  ground. 

"  We  commonly  consider  subterrniiities,  not  in  contem- 
plations sufficiently  respective  unto  the  creation."  — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

*sub  -ter-ra-nf,  a.  <t  s.    [SUBTERRAXEAN.  1 

A.  As  adj.:  Subterranean,  underground. 

"They  [metals]  are  wholly  subterrany;  whereas  plants 
are  part  above  earth,  and  part  under  earth."  —  Bacon.-  Nat. 
Uist.,  %  603. 

B.  .4s  subst.  :  That  which  lies  or  is  underground. 
"We  see  that  iu  subterranies  there  are,  as  the  fathers  of 

their  tribes,  brimstone  and  mercury."  —  Bacon  :  .Var.  Hist., 
§364. 

*sub-ter  -rene',  a.  [Lat.  subterrenus,  from  swb= 
under,  and  terra=t\ie  earth.]  Subterranean. 

"The  earth  is  full  of  subterrene  fires."—  Sandy*:  Trav- 
els, p.  202. 

*sub-ter-rSs'-trI-al,  adj.    [Prof,  sub-,  and  Eng. 
terrestrial  (q.  v.).]    Below  tlu  earth. 
"  This  subterrestrial  country."—  T.  Browne:  Worlit,  ii.  209. 

sub  -tile  (oras  sut  1),  *sub-til,  *sot-el,  *sot-il, 
*sot-ile,  *sub-till,  a.  [O.  Fr.  solil,  sotyl,  subtil, 
from  Lat.  subtilis=&n3,  thin,  slender,  precise,  accu- 
rate, subtle,  from  g«6=under,  and  tela  (for  texla)  = 
a  web:  texo=tn  weave;  O.  Sp.  &  Port,  subtil;  Sp. 
sutil;  Ital.  sottile.} 

1.  Tenuous,  thin;  not  dense  or  gross;  extremely 
fine. 

"  Aloft  the  subtile  sunbeams  shine." 

Wordsworth:  Evening  Walk. 

2.  Delicately  constructed  or  constituted  ;  delicate, 
fine,  nice. 

"  More  subtile  web  Arachne  cannot  spin." 

Spenser:  F.  p.,  II.  iii.  T7. 

•3.  Piercing,  acute,  sharp,  penetrating. 
"  Pass  we  the  slow  disease,  and  subtile  pain 
Which  our  weak  frame  is  destin'd  to  sustain. 

Prior:  Solomon,  iii.  136. 

*4.  Characterized  by  acuteness  of  mind  or  intel- 
lect ;  shrewd,  sharp,  dftcerning. 

*5.  Sly,  artful,  cunning,  crafty,  deceitful,  treach- 
erous. 

"Think  you  this  York 
Was  not  incensed  by  his  subtile  mother 
To  taunt  and  scorn  you?" 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  111.  L 

T  In  senses  4  and  5  now  generally  spelled  subtle 
(q.v.). 

*sub  -tlle-l?  (or  as  sufl-ly'),  adv.  [Eng.  sub- 
tile; -ly.} 

1.  In    a   subtile  manner;  finely;  not    densely  or 
grossly. 

"Theopakest  bodies,  if  subtilelu  divided,  as  metals  dis- 
solved in  acid  menstruums,  become  perfectly  transpar- 
ent." —  Newton. 

2.  Cunningly,  artfully,  subtly. 

"  His  lord  wel  coude  he  plesen  sttbtilly." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  612. 

*sub  -tile-ness  (or  as  But  1-ness)  ,  «.  [Eng.  sub- 
tile; -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  subtile  ;  thinness, 
fineness,  rareness. 

"I  propose  to  treat  of  the  erysipelas  from  cholerick 
blood,  which  affects  only  the  outward  parts,  jtone  of 
which  escapes  its  tenuity  and  subtileness."  —  Wiseman: 
Surgery,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

2   Fineness,  acuteness. 

3.  Cunning,  artfulness,  subtlety. 
•sub-tll'-I-ate,  v.  t.    [Eng.  subtil(e);  -iate.]    To 

make  subtile,  rare,  or  thin. 

"  Matter,  however  subtiliated,  is  matter  still."  —  Boyle: 
Works,  iii.  39. 

*sub-tll-l-a  -tion,  s.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  subtiliat- 
ing  or  making  thin  or  rare. 

"By  subtiliation  and  rarefaction  the  oil  contained  in 
grapes,  if  distilled  before  it  be  fermented,  becomes  spirit 
of  wine."—  Boyle:  Works,  iii.  39. 


"To  set  down  here  the  grounds  of  my  paradoxical  con- 
jecture about  the  effects  of  snbterraneal  tires  and  heats." 
— Boyle:  Works,  iii.  52. 

sub-ter-ra -ng-an,  sub-ter-ra  -ne-ous,  adj.  *sub -tll-ls,m  (or  as  sut'1-Is.m),  s.  [En*,  sub- 
[Lat.  subterraneus,  from  sub  =  under,  and  terra=  til(e) ;  -wmi.]  The  quality  of  being  subtle ;  subtlety. 
the  earth  ;  Fr.  souterrain,'  Sp.  &,  Port,  subterraneo; 
Ital.  sotteraneo,  sotterano.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    Being  or  lying   at   some   depth 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  situated  within 
the  earth  or  underneath  its  surface. 

2.  Bot.:  Growing  under  the  earth. 

•subterraneous-forest,  s. 


sub-tir-1-tJ1,  s.  [O.  Fr.  sotilletf,  subtilM,  from 
Lat.  subtilitatem,SLCCus.  of  subtilitas,  {Tomsubtilis= 
subtile  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sub- 
tile ;-subti'eness,  fineness. 


Geol.  :  A  forest  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
It  may  be  recent  or  may  belong  to  a  more  or  less 
remote  geological  period.  [DIRT-BED,  SUBMARINE- 
FOREST.] 

*sub-t8r-ra  -ne-OUS-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  subterrane- 
ous; -ly.]  In  a  subterraneous  manner;  hence, 
secretly,  imperceptibly. 


sub-Hl-i-za'-tion,  s.    [Eng.  subtiliz(e); 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  subtilizing  or  making  thin  or 
subtile. 

"  Fluids  have  their  residences  proportioned  to  their 
densities,  so  that  no  subtilization,  division  of  parts  or  re- 
fining, can  alter  these  resistances."  —  Cheyne:  Philos.  Prin- 
ciples. 

2.  Fig.  :  Refinement  or  subtlety  in  drawing  dis- 
tinctions, &c. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    ]6"wl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     c,hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -aion  =  shun;      -tion,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous, 


sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?lst.   ph   -  f. 
-slous  =  shiis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


subtilize 
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sub  -til  ize  (or  as  But  1  ize),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  sub- 
tilistr.'] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.  :  To  make  fine  or  thin  ;  to  make  loss  gross 
or  coarse. 

"Chyle,  being:  mixed  with  the  choler  and  pancreatick 
juices,  is  farther  subtilized."  —  Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

'2.  Fig.  :  To  refine  ;  to  spin  into  niceties. 
"  By  over-refining    and    subtilizing    plain    things."  — 
Waterlund:   Works,  viii.  65. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  refine  in  argument  ;  to  draw  over- 
nice  distinctions. 

"Qualities  and  moods  some  modern  philosophers  have 
subtilized  oa."—Digby:  OH  Bodies. 

•sub  -tll-lz  er,  e.  [English  subtiliz(e)  ;  -er.]  A 
splitter  of  hairs. 

"A  subtilizer  and  inventor  of  unheard  of  distinctions." 
—  Xorlh:  Life  of  Lord  Guilford,  i.  118. 

sub  -tll-ty  (or  as  sut  1-tyj,  *sot  el-te,  »sot- 
el-tee,  *sub-til-tee,  s.  fOTVr.toUaftt,mAuUtt.] 

LSUBTILITY.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being   subtile;  thin- 
ness, rareness,  fineness. 

"Could  any  body  by  subtilty  become  vita],  then  any 
degree  of  subtilty  would  produce  some  degree  of  life."  — 
Grew:  Cosmo.  Sacra. 

*2.  A  cunning  device;  an  intricate  device,  sym- 
bol, or  emblem. 

3.  Refinement  or  niceness  in  drawing  distinctions 
or  the  like  ;  over-nicety  or  acuteness. 

"Intelligible  discourses  are  spoiled  by  too  much  sub. 
tiltu  in  nice  divisions."  —  Locke. 

4.  Over-nice  distinctions  or  refinement  ;  a  nicety. 
"Loading  him  with    trifling   subtilties,  which,    at   a 

proper  age,  he  must  be  at  some  pains  to  forget."  —  Gold- 
smith: Bee,  No.  6. 

t5.  Cunning,  artifice,  craft,  subtlety. 

"  The  rudeness  and  barbarity  of  savage  Indians  know 
not  so  perfectly  to  hate  all  virtues  as  some  men's  sub- 
tilty."— Kiny  Charles:  Eikon  Basilike. 

subtle  (assutl),»sot  <il,  'sot-11,  »sot-yl,  adj. 
[O.  French  sutil,  soutil,  from  Lat.  8uWt(w=subtile 
(q.  v.i.1 
*1.  Thin,  fine,  delicate,  subtile. 

"A  point  as  subtle  as  Arachne's  broken  woof." 

Shakesp.  :  Troilns  and  Cressida,  V.  2. 

2.  Sly  iu  design  ;  artful,  cunning,  crafty. 

"The  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  vii.  495. 

3.  Characterized  by  cunning,  craft,  or  artfulness; 
cunning,  crafty. 

"In  labyrinth  of  many  a  round,  self-rolled, 
His  head  the  midst,  well  stored  with  subtle  wiles." 
Stilton:  P.  L.,  ix.  184. 

*4.  Acting  under  the  cover  of  a  false  appearance  ; 
being  other  than  in  seeming  ;  deceptive,  treacher- 
ous, false. 

"Thou  subtle,  perjured,  false,  disloyal  man." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 

5.  Characterized  by  acuteness  or  delicacy,  as  of 
thought,  mind,  workmanship,  or  the  like  ;  acute  of 
intellect  ;  discerning,  refined. 

"The  chief,  if  not  the  whole  difference,  between  the 
philosophical  necessity  of  our  subtle  moderns  and  the 
predestination  of  their  more  simple  ancestors."  —  Bishop 
Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  19. 
*6.  Made  level  or  smooth  by  careful  labor. 
"Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  2. 

SUbtle-witted,  a.    Possessed  of  subtle  intellect. 
"The  subtle-wilted  French  conjurers."—  Shakesp.:  Henry 
VI.,  ft.  I.,  i.  1. 


sub-tor  -rid,  q.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English  torrid 
(q.v.).]  Approximately  torrid.  Applied  to  a  region 
or  climate  bordering  on  the  torrid  zone. 
•  sub-tract',  v.  t.  [Latin  subtractus,  pa.  par.  of 
Kubtraho—  to  draw  away,  to  subtract;  milt  —  under, 
and  tra/to=to  draw.]  To  withdraw  or  take  away  a 
part  from  the  rest  ;  to  deduct  ;  as,  to  subtract  three 
from  six. 

sub-tract  -er,  s.    [Eng.  subtract;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  subtracts  or  deducts. 

*2.  Tim  number  or  quantity  to  be  taken  from  a 
larger  number  or  quantity  ;  the  subtrahend. 

sub-trac  -tion,  «.    [Latin  subtractio,  from  sub- 
tractus, pa.  par.  of  subtraho=to  subtract  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  subtracting  or  deducting  a  part  from 
a  whole  ;  deduction. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  11.  \. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Arith.  :  The  act  or  operation  of  taking  a  lesser 
number  from  a  greater  of  the  same  kind  or  denomi- 
nation ;   the  operation   of  finding   the   difference 
between  two  numbers,  or  the  operation  of  finding  a 
number  which,  being  added  to  the  lesser  of  two 
numbers,  will  produce  the  greater.     The  greater 
number  is  called  the  minuend,  the  lesser  the  sub- 
trahend, and  the  difference  the  remainder. 

Minuend  .  .  .        945,652 

Subtrahend       ...        256,S49 

Remainder        ...        687,303 

2.  Algebra:  As  algebra  deals  with  negative    as 
well  as  positive  qualities,  the  minuend  (as  in  the 
example)  is  often  less  than  the  subtrahend.    The 
algebraical  difference  of  two  quantities  is  obtained 
by  changing  the  sign  of  the  subtrahend  and  adding 
it  to  the  minuend. 

Minuend  ...        lie—  2 

Subtrahend      ... 


Remainder        ...         x—  6y—  9z 
3.  Law  :  A  withdrawing  or  neglecting,  as  when  a 
person  who  owes  any  suit,  duty,  custom,  or  service 
to  another,  withdraws  it,  or  neglects  to  perform  it. 
"The  suit  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights  is  brought 
whenever  the  husband  or  wife  is  guilty  of  the  injury  of 
subtraction,  or  lives  separate  from  the  other  without  any 
sufficient  reason."  —  Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  8. 

sub-trac  -tlve,  o.    [Eng.  subtract;  -ive.] 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  Tending  or  having  power  to  sub- 
tract. 

2.  Math.:  Having  the  minus  sign  (—  )  placed  be- 
fore it. 

sub  tra  liend,  subst.  [L&t.subtrahendum,T\eut. 
sing,  of  subtrahendus,  fut.  pass.  pa.  of  subtraho=to 
subtract  (q.  v.).] 

Math.:  The  sum,  number,  or  quantity  to  be  sub- 
tracted or  taken  from  another.  [SUBTRACTION, 
II.  1.] 

sub  trans-lu  -cent,  o.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
translucent  (q.  v.).]  Partially  or  imperfectly  trans- 
lucent. 

sub  trans-par  ent,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
transparent  (q.  v.).J  Partially  or  imperfectly  trant- 
parent. 

sub-tri-an  -gU-lar,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English 
triangular  (q.  v.).]  Nearly  but  not  quite  triangu- 
lar. 

sub-tri  -f  Id,  adj.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  English  trifd 
(il.  v.).J  Slightly  trifid. 


sub-trl-he  dral,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  trihe- 
dral  (q.  v.).]  Shaped  somewhat  like  a  three-sided 
pyramid. 

sub-trip -le  (le  as  el),  «•    [Pref.  xub-,  and  Eng. 
subtleness  (as  sut  1-ness),  subst.    [Eng.  subtle;    triple  (q.  v.).]    Containing  a  third,  or  one  part  of 
-ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  subtle ;  subtlety,    three ;  as,  3  is  subtriple  of  9. 

subtriple  ratio  (or  proportion),  s.  The  ratio 
or  proportion  of  1  to  3. 

"The  power  will  be  in  subtriple  proportion  to  the 
weight." — Wilkins:  Math.  Mayick. 

sub-trip -H-C9.te,  a.    [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  trip- 
licate (q.  v.).]     In  the  ratio  of  the  cube  roots; 
is  the  subtriplicate  ratio  of  a :  b. 


subtlety  (as  sut  1-t?  ),  'sot-el-te,  *sut-tle  ty, 
subst.    [Eng.  subtle  ;  -ty.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  subtle;  artfulness. 

"Surely  a  father's  blessing  may  avert 
A  reptile's  subtlety."  Byron:  Cain,  Hi.  1. 

2.  Acuteness  of   intellect;  nicety  of   discrimina- 
tion. 

*3.  False  appearance  ;  deception,  illusion. 
"Unlearned  in  the  world's  false  subtleties." 

tf  Shakesp.:  Sonnet  188. 

SUbt'-ljf  (6  silent),  adv.    [Eng.  subl(le)  ;  -ly.'] 

1.  In  a  subtle,  crafty,  or  artful  manner;  craftily. 
cunningly. 

2.  Nicely,  delicately. 

*3.  Deceitfully.  ^ 

sub  t5n  -Ic,  subst.    [Pref  .  sub-,  and  English  tonic 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Music:  The  same  as  SUBSEMITONE  (q.  v.). 

2.  Pron.:  An   elementary   sound   or   element  of 
speech  having  a  partial  vocality  ;  a  vocal  or  sonant 
consonant. 


as,  i         Ii 
\  a   :\b 

Sub-trSp'-IC-S.!,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  tropical 
(q.v.).]  Adjoining  the  tropics;  indigenous  to,  or 
characteristic  of  the  regions  adjoining  the  tropics. 

*sub  trude',  v.  t.  [Lat.  »ufc=under,  and  trudo= 
to  thrust.]  To  insert  or  place  under. 

sub-tur-rlc'-u-late,  a.  [Prefix  sub-,  and  Eng. 
turrirulate  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  Slightly  turriculate. 

sub  -ttt-t5r,  «.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  tutor  (q.  v.).] 
An  under  or  assistant  tutor. 

"He  [Earl,  Bp.  of  Salisbury]  had  been  his  [the  king's] 
subtutor."  —  Burnet:  Oien  Time,  ch.  ii.  (an.  1646). 


su-bu-lar  la, subst.  [Lat.stifui/a— anawl.  So- 
named  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves. J 

Bot.:  Awhvort;  the  typical  genus  of  Subularidae 
(q.  v.).  Sepals  spreading ;  petals  small,  white ;  pod 
oval,  pointless,  with  turbid  valves  anil  many  seeds. 
Xubvluria  aquatica,  the  Mile  species,  is  a  small, 
submerged,  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  naked,  few- 
flowered  scape,  growing  on  the  gravelly  bottoms  <.t 
subalpino  lakes,  the  flowers,  even  wnen  fully  in 
bloom,  remaining  some  feet  below  the  water.  It 
occurs  in  Europe,  and  the  temperate  parts  <if  Asia 
and  America. 

su-bn  lar  -I-d88,  mbst.   [Mod.  Lat.. «<" 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  puff.  -idceT] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Crucifers,  tribe  Diplecololu-'e. 

su  -bu-late,  su  -bu-lat-ed.  a.  |  Lat.s»'.i-/.i-an 
awl.]  Shaped  like  an  awl;  awl-shaped,  m-.irly 
cylindrical,  but  tapering  to  a  point. 

SU    bu-li,  s. pi.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
an  awl,  a  small  weapon.] 

Bot.:  The  aciculte  or  sharp  processes  formed  by 
some  fungals.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

su-bu-11  cor  -nl-a,  tsu-bu-11-cor  -nes,  ».  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  subula=an  awl,  and  o>r/(i(  = 
a  horn.] 

Entotn.:  A  tribeof  Neuroptera,  or,  if  that  order 
be  divided,  of  Pseudoneuroptera.  It  contains  two 
families,  Ephemeridse  and  Libellulidre,  having  a 
common  character  in  the  form  of  the  autennse. 
which  are  short,  awl-shaped,  and  composed  of  few 
joints.  Thewings  aremembranous,generallymuch 
reticulated ;  the  eyes,  especially  in  the  males,  of 
comparatively  large  size;  and  the  preparatory 
states,  as  in  the  Perlidse,  are  passed  in  the  water. 
The  group,  which  was  founded  by  Latreille,  is  by 
no  means  a  natural  one,  but  is  retained  for  the 
sake  of  convenience. 

su -bu-11-form,  a.  [Latin  subula=aa  awl,  and 
forma  =  form,  shape.]  The  same  as  SUBULATE 
(q..  v.). 

*SQ  -bu-H-palp,  «.  [SuBtiLIPALPi.]  Any  individ- 
ual of  the  Snbulipalpi  (q.  v.). 

*SU  -bu-ll  pal-pi,  x.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
subula=&n  awl,  and  Mod.  Lat.  palpus=&  feeler.] 

[PALP.] 

Entom.:  Latreille's  name  for  a  section  of  tie- 
CarabideeC  =the  Bembidiides  of  Westwood).  The 
terminal  joints  of  the  maxillary  and  labial  palpi 
are  very  minute  and  acute. 

8ub-um-b6 -nal,  a.  [Lat.  suo—under  and  nmho 
(genit.  «mionis)  =  tho  boss  of  a  shield.] 

Zool.:  Under  or  beneath  the  umbo  in  bivalve-. 

*Sub-un-da'-tiOH,  s.  [Lat.  sn&  =  under.  and  Kntln 
=  a  wave.]  A  flood,  a  deluge,  an  inundation. 

sub  fin  -gual,  sub-un  -gul-al  (uas  w),  «.  [Lat. 
s?(6=under,  and  unguis=&  nail.]  Under  or  beneath 
the  nail. 

sub-un  gu-la  -ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  ungulata  (q.  v.).] 

Zool.  &  Palceont.:  A  group  or  section  of  I'mrii- 
lata  (q.  v. ),  distinguished  from  True  Ungulates 
(Ungulata  Vera),  by  the  structure  of  the  carpus. 
The  group  embraces  three  sub-orders,  Hyracoidea. 
Proboscidea,  and  Amblypoda,  all  of  which  are  in 
many  classifications  treated  as  orders. 

sfib  -urb,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  suburbium,  from  »ul>  = 
under,  and  urbs=a  town,  a  city.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  outlying  part  of  a  city  or  town ;  a  part  with- 
out the  city  boundaries,  but  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  city ;  as,  Evanston  is  a  suburb  of  Chicago.  ;.(Jen- 
erally  used  in  the  plural.) 

"But  shall  all  our  houses  of  resort  in  the  suburb*  be 
pulled  down?" — Shakexp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  2. 

*2.  The  confines ;  the  out-part. 

"They  on  the  smoothed  plnnk, 
The  unhurt)  of  their  straw-built  citadel, 
Expatiate."  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  773. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  suburbs. 

"It  will   do  well  for  a  suburb  humour." — Ben   J<tn*t»i: 
Every  Jfan  in  his  Humour,  i.  2. 
sub  urb    an,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  suburbaiius.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to,  situated  in,  or  inhab- 
iting the  suburbs. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  lives  in  the  suburbs  >f  a 
city. 

*SUb-urbed,  (idj.  [Eng.  suburb  ; -ed.]  Having  a 
suburb,  or  something  resembling  a  suburb. 

"  Bottreaux  Castle,  seated  on  a  bad  harbour  of  the  North 
sea,  and  suburbed  with  a  poore  market  town."—  <vir''»-. 
Survey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  120. 

•siib-ur -bl-al,  *sfib-ur -bl  an,  *sub  Or -bl  can, 
a.    [ Eng.  suburb ;  -ial,  -ian,  -i'can.J    Suburban. 
"  Poor  clinches  the  suburbian  Muse  affords, 
And  Panton  waging  harmless  war  with  words." 
Dryden:  Macflecnnr,  83. 


ftte,    fat,    fire,     amidst,     wnat,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g8,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     wh8,     s*n;     mute,     cfib,     cure,    unite,     cOr,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     as,     ce  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


suburbicarian 

*sub  fir-bl  car  -I-an,   *sub  Qr  -bl  car-f ,  adj. 

[Low  Lat.  subiirbiftirius,  from  Lat.  anhurbium= 
a  suburb  (q.v.).]  Being  in  the  suburbs;  a  term 
applied  to  the  provinces  of  Italy  which  composed 
the  ancient  diocese  of  Rome. 

••The  pope  having  stretched  his  authority  beyond  the 
bounds  of  his  suburbicarian  precincts."—  Barroas  On  the 
Pope's  Supremacy. 
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succession 


C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  succeeds. 

*2.  Consequence,  result. 


Sub  -way,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  u<ay  (q.  v.).] 
An  underground  way  or  passage;  an  accessible 
passage  or  tunnel  beneath  the  street  surface,  in 

which  the  gas  and  water  pipes  and  sewers,  are  ,.A  most  h(mh  one  rUngaageli  and  not  to  be 
lodged,  so  that  they  can  be  examined,  repairea,  8tood  without  bloody  succeeding.."— Sltakesp.:  All 
replaced,  &c.,  without  disturbing  the  pavement  or  tllat  Ends  WM  H  3 

^SS&Sk    [Pref.,^andpEng.^,    J^^^SS^^^ 
*•  trio-rare  in  fremntr  it       *!•  Ord.Lang.:  An  inciter,  a  promoter,  an 


under- 
*  Well 


sub= 


"  A  future  state  must  needs  subvene  to  prevent  the  whole 
edifice  from  falling  into  ruin."—  Warburton;  Bolingbroke' # 
I'hii-^ophy,  let.  4. 

*sub-ven-ta  -ne-ous,  adj.  [Lat.  subventaneus, 
from  sufc=under,  and  ven/ws=wind.]  Effected  by 
means  of  the  wind. 

"Suitable  unto  the  relation  of  the  mares  in  Spain,  and 
their  subventaneous  conceptions  from  the  western  wind." 
— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  «h.  xxi. 

sub-ven  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  subventio,  from  subven' 
turn,  sup.  of  8ubvfnio~to  subvene  (q.  v.)-] 

*1.  The  act  of  coming  under. 

"The  manner  in  which  our  Savior  is  said  to  have  been 
carried  up,  was  by  a  subvention  of  a  cloud  which  raised 
him  from  the  ground." — Stackhouse:  History  of  the 
Biblf. 

*2.  The  act  of  coming  to  relief,  aid,  or  support. 

;i  A  government  grant  or  aid ;  pecuniary  aid 
granted  ;  as,  a  government  subvention  in  aid  of  local 
taxation. 

sub-ven  -tion,  v.  t.  [SUBVENTION,  s.]  To  sub- 
ventionize  (q.  v.). 

"The  new  German  subventioned  steamship  lines."— 
London  Echo. 

sub  ven  -tion-ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  subvention;  -ize.'\ 
To  grant  a  subvention  to ;  to  support  by  a  subven- 
tion ;  to  subsidize. 

"The  managers  of  subrentioniztd  theaters."— London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

*sub  ven-tl  -tlous,  adj.  [SUBVENTION,  ».]  Sup- 
porting. 

"Grant  them  any  subventitious  furtherance."— Urqu- 
Rabelais,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxxiii. 


*sub-verse  ,  v.  t.  [Latin  subversus,  pa.  par.  of 
subverto=to  overturn,  to  subvert  (q.  v.).]  To  sub- 
vert, to  overthrow. 


"  Empires  sub-versed  when  ruling  fate  has  struck 
The  unalterable  hour;  even  Nature's  self 
Is  deemed  to  totter."          Thomson:  Autumn,  1,129. 

sub-ver -sion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  subversionem, 
accus.  of  anbversioj  from  subversus,  pa.  par.  of  sub- 
verto=to  subvert  (q.  v,).]  The  act  of  subverting, 
overthrowing,  or  ruining;  the  state  of  being  sub- 
verted or  overthrown;  utter  ruin,  destruction,  or 
overthrow. 

"The  utter  subversion  of  that  whole  realme."—  Sir  T. 
More;  Works,  p.  238. 

*Bub-ver -slon-ar-f,  a.  [Eng.  subversion ;  -an/.] 
Subversive,  destructive. 

sub-vers'-lve,  adj.  [Lat.  subversus,  pa.  par.  of 
subverto=to  subvert  (q.  v.).]  Tending  to  subvert  or 
overthrow;  having  a  tendency  to  overthrow  and 
ruin. 

"Utterly  subversive  of  liberty,  estimation,  and  pru- 
dence."— Sea  re  h;  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  xxv. 

Sub-Vert',  v.  t.  [Fr.  subvert ir,  from  Lat.  subverto, 
from  8n/j=under,  and  verto—to  turn.] 

1.  To  overthrow  from  the  foundation ;  to  overturn; 
to  ruin  utterly ;  to  destroy. 

"Strong  to  subvert  our  noxious  qualities." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 

2.  To  corrupt,  to  confound,  to  pervert. 

"Strive  not  about  words  to  no  purpose,  but  to  the  sub- 
verting of  the  hearers." — 2  Timothy  ii.  14. 

3.  To  upset,  to  overturn. 

"Beneath  one  foot  a  subverted  vase,  expressive  of  her 
character  as  a  nymph  of  the  fountains." — Wilson:  Pre- 
historic Annals  of  Scotland,  ii.  39. 

sub-vgrt  -ant,  sub-vert  -ed,  a.    [SUBVERT.] 

Her.:  Reversed;  turned  upside  down  or  contrary 
to  the  natural  position  or  usual  way  of  bearing. 

sub-ve"rt -e"r,  s.  [Eng.  subvert;  -er.]  One  who 
subverts  or  overthrows;  an  overthrower. 

"The  injurious  subverters  of  revelation," — Waterland: 
Ocean.  Reflections,  pt.  i.  (App.) 

sub-vgrt  -I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  subvert;  -able.']  Capa- 
ble of  being  subverted  or  overthrown. 

*Biib-vIr  -lie,  a.  [Pref.  *u&-,  and  English  virile 
(q.  v.).]  Timid ;  deficient  in  manliness. 

"People  of  subvirile  tempers."— North:  Examen,  p.  549. 

*BUb-Vul  -g«tr,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  vulgar.'] 
Somewhat  vulgar  or  common. 

"A  subvutyar  Diet  is  as  it  were  n  mean  between  the  accu- 
rate and  vulgar."—  Venner:  Via  Recta,  p.  224. 


morcial  name  sometimes  given  to  green  fruits  and 
citron  candied  and  preserved  in  syrup ;  sweetmeats. 
*suc -$S-dan,  *suc  -$e-dane,  *suc-9e-da -ne- 
iim  (pi.  suc-9§-da  -ne-a),  e.  [Lat.]  [SCCCEDA- 
NEOUS.J  One  who  or  that  which  supplies  the  place 
of  another ;  that  which  is  put  or  used  for  something 
else;  a  substitute. 

"Oh  for  a  succedaneum  then, 
To  accelerate  a  creeping  pen!" 

Cowper:  To  the  Rev.  William  Bull. 

*suc  96-  da  -ne-ous,  adj.  [Lat.  succedaneus."] 
Supplying  the  place  of  something  else;  acting  or 
employed  as  a  substitute  or  succedaneum. 

"If  it  [the  Bolonian  stone  calcined]  be  but  exposed  to 
the  sunbeams  (to  which  I  have  found  other  strong  lights 
succedaneous)  it  will  not  only  in  a  few  minutes  acquire  a 
luminousness,  but  for  some  time  after  retain  it  in  the 
dark." — Boyle:  Works,  iii.  815. 

succeed ,  *suc-cede,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  succeder, 
from  Lat.  succedo=to  go  beneath  or  under,  to  fol- 
low after,  from  sue-  (for#ufc-)=under,  and  cedo—to 
go;  Sp.  suceder;  Fr.  swccedir.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  take  the  place  of ;  to  be  heir  or  successor  to ; 
to  follow  in  an  office. 

"Not  Amurath  an  Amurath  succeeds, 
But  Harry,  Harry." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  2. 

*2.  To  fall  heir  to ;  to  inherit, 

"If  not  a  feodary,  but  only  he 
Owe  and  succeed  thy  weakness." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii,  4. 

3.  To  follow;  to  come  after;  to  be  subsequent  or 
consequent  to. 

"The  curse  of  heaven  and  men  succeed  their  evils!" 
Shakesp,:  Pericles,  i.  4. 

*4.  To  make  successful,  to  prosper,  to  promote. 
"Now  frequent  trines  the  happier  lights  among    .    .    . 
Will  gloriously  the  new  laid  work  succeed." 

Dryden:  Annus  Mirabilis,  ocxcii. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*l.  To  go  under  cover. 

"  Will  you  to  the  cooler  cave  succeed, 
Whose  mouth  the  curling  vines  have  overspread  ? ' ' 
Dryden:   Virgil;  Eol.  v.  7. 

*2.  To  approach. 

"Who  ever  as  he  saw  him  nigh  succeed 
Gan  cry  aloud  with  horrible  affright." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.t  VI.  iv.  8. 

3.  To  follow  in  order ;  to  be  subsequent ;  to  come 
after;   to  come  next  or  in  the  place  of  another 
which  has  preceded. 

"  While  low  delights  succeeding  fast  behind, 
In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mind." 

Goldsmith;  The  Traveler. 

4.  To  become  heir;  to  take  the  place  of  one  who 
has  died,  resigned,  or  completed  a  term  of  office ; 
specif.,  to  ascend  a  throne  on  the  deatli  or  removal 
of  the  occupant. 

"No  woman  shall  succeed  in  Salique  laud." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

*5.  To  come  or  be  handed  down  in  order  of  suc- 
cession ;  to  descend,  to  devolve. 

"A  ring    .    .    . 

That  downward  hath  succeeded  in  his  house 
From  son  to  son,  some  four  or  five  descents." 

Shakesp.:  Air  a  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iii.  7. 

6.  To  be  successful  in  any  endeavor  or  undertak- 
ing ;  to  obtain  the  object  or  end  sought  or  desired ; 
to  accomplish  that  which  is  attempted  or  intended. 

7.  To  terminate  or  turn  out  as  desired  ;  to  be  suc- 
cessful; to  turn  out  successfully;  to  have  the  de- 
sired result;  as.  The  plan  succeeded. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  succeed  and  to 
follow,  see  FOLLOW. 

suc-9eed'-ant,  a.    [Eng.  succeed;  -ant.] 
Her. :  Succeeding  or  following  one  another. 
*suc~9eed  -er,  s.    [Eng.  succeed;  -er.]    One  who 
succeeds ;  one  who  follows  or  comes  after  or  in  the 
place  of  another ;  a  successor. 

"The  true  succeeders  of  each  royal  house." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  4. 

succeed  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [SUCCEED.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfr  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 


II,  Music: 

1.  One  who  sings  the  bass  or  lowest  harmonized 
parts.     (Annandale.) 

2.  In    cathedrals    and    collegiate    churches,    the 
deputy  of  the  precentor;  a  sub-chanter. 

*suc-9en-tttr  -1-ate,  v.  /.  or  i.  [Lat.  succcnturi- 
atus,  pa.  par.  of  succenturio=  to  receive  as  a  recruit 
into  a  centuria  or  century.]  To  receive  recruits,  or 
as  recruits ;  to  supply  soldiers  for  the  missing ;  to 
recruit. 

success  ,  s.  [Fr.  succes,  from  Latin  successum, 
accus.  of  successu3,frQin.6uccedo= to  succeed  (q.v.).] 

*1.  The  termination  of  any  affair,  whether  happy 
or  unhappy  in  the  issue;  the  result;  more  espe- 
cially (wnon  not  accompanied  by  a  qualifying 
adjective)  a  favorable  or  prosperous  result  or  ter- 
mination of  anything  attempted ;  fortune. 

"I  know  not  what  the  success  will  be,  my  lord  ;  but  the 
attempt  I  vow."—  Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  iii.  6. 

2.  A  successful  undertaking  or  attempt ;  specific- 
ally, successful  results  of  warlike  operations. 
"Swell'd  with  our  late  successes  on  the  foe." 

Dryden:  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccx. 

*3.  Succession  ;  order  of  following  one  another. 
"All  the  sons  of  these  five  brethren  reign' d 
By  due  success,  and  all  their  nephews  late, 
Even  thrice  eleven  descents,  the  crown  retained." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  45. 

*suc  9CSS  -$-ryS  s.  [Eng.  success;  ~ary.~\  Suc- 
cession. 

"My  peculiar  honors,  not  derived 
From  successary,  but  purchased  with  my  blood. 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Laws  of  Candy,  i.  2. 

success  -ful,  adj.  [Eng.  success;  -ful(l).]  Re- 
sulting in  or  having  success;  obtaining  <>r  termi- 
nating in  the  accomplishment  or  obtaining  of  what 
is  wished  or  intended  ;  hence,  prosperous,  fortu- 
nate, happy.  (Applied  to  persons  and  things.) 

"I  should  be  willing,  air,  to  think  it  was  a  young  man's 
rashness,  or  perhaps  the  rage  of  a  successful  rival."— 
Dryden:  Amboyna,  iii.  1. 

If  For  the  difference  between  successful  and  fortu- 
nate, see  FORTUNATE. 

success  -ful-lySorfr-  [English successful;  -ly.~\ 
In  a  successful  manner;  with  good  succnss;  pros- 
perously, happily,  fortunately. 

"He  took  a  course  which  since  successfully 
Great  men  have  of  ten  taken." 

Donne:  Progress  of  t  lie  Soul,  s.  1. 

success  -f  til-ness,  s.  [Eng.  successful;  -ness,'} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  successful ;  prosper- 
ous termination;  favorable  result  or  event;  suc- 

"An  opinion  of  the  successfulness  of  the  work  is  as 
necessary  to  found  a  purpose  of  undertaking  it  as  the 
authority  of  commands,  or  the  persuasiveness  of  prom- 
ises."—  Hammond. 

siic  968  -si6n  (ss  as  sn),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sue- 
cessionem,  accus.  of  successio,  from  successu*.  pa. 
par.  of  succedo=to  succeed  (q.v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  following'of  things  in  order;  series  of  things 
following  each  other,  either  in  time  or  place;  con- 
secution. 

"The  water,  instead  of  making  one  continued  shoot,  falls 
through  a  succession  of  different  stories." — Gilpin:  Tour, 
vol.  i.,  §8. 

2.  The  act  of  succeeding  or  coming  in  the  place  of 
another. 

"Collateral  successions  are  taxed  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  relations,  from  five  to  thirty  per  cent,  upon  the 
whole  value."—  Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  The  act  or  right  of  succeeding  or  coming  to  an 
inheritance,  office,  or  dignity ;  the  act  or  right  of 
entering  upon  an  office  or  dignity. 


list.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

4.  An  order,  line,  or  series  of  descendants ;  line- 
ige  ;  successors  collectively ;  heirs. 

"A  long  succession  must  ensue : 
And  his  next  eon  the  clouded  ark  of  God 
Shall  in  a  glorious  temple  enshrine." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xti.331. 


b6U,    D6?;     p6Ht,    jtfwl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,    fcem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlau  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tlous,    -cipus,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,    &c.  =  bel.     deL 


succession-duty 

*r>.  That  which  is  to  come;  the  future;  futurity. 

"Make  them  exclaim  against  their  own  succession." 
Stuikesft.:  Hamlft,  ii.  2. 

*6.  The  person  who  succeeds  to  rank,  office,  or  the 
like ;  a  successor. 

II.  Music: 

1.  The  order  in  which  the  notes  of  a  melody  pro- 
ceed.   There  are  two  sorts  of  succession,  regular,  or 
conjoint,  and  disjunct.    A  regular  or  conjoint  suc- 
cession is  that  in  which  the  notes  succeed  each 
other  in  the  order  of  the  scale  to  which  they  belong, 
either  ascending  or  descending.    In  a  disjunct  suc- 
cession the  melody  is  formed  of  intervals  greater 
than  a  second. 

2.  A  sequence  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  suc- 
cession, and  passages  of  similar  chords  or  progres- 
sions   are    described    as    a    succession   of    thirds, 
fourths,  fifths,  sixths,  sevenths,  or  octaves,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

TF  (1)  Acts  of  succession  : 

Engt  Hist.:  The  name  given  to  several  acts  of 
Parliament,  by  which  the  succession  to  the  crown 
was  limited  or  modified.  The  first  is  the  Act  7 
Henry  IV.,  c.  2,  declaring  Prince  Henry  heir-appar- 
ent to  the  thrones  of  England  and  France,  with 
remainders  to  the  other  children  of  Henry  IV. 
Other  instances  occurred  in  the  case  of  Henry  VII.. 
and  in  regard  to  the  successors  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
the  rights  of  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  and  Charles  II. 
The  most  important  is  the  Act  of  Settlement.  [SET- 
TLEMENT, If.] 

(2)  Apostolic,   or  Apostolical  succession :   [APOS- 
TOLIC./ 

(3)  Amis  of  succession :  [FEUDAL,  If.] 

(4)  Geological  succession  of  organic  beings:  The 
gradual  disappearance  of  species,  genera,  families, 
<fec.,  throughout  the  world  as  geological  time  goes 
forward,  or  the  more  rapid  succession  of  one  group 
of  organisms  to  another  within  a  limited  area,  as 
the  adaptation  of  that  area  to  particular  forms  of 
life  changes,  by  water  giving  place  to  land,  salt  to 
fresh  water,  or  the  reverse.    Within  limited  areas, 
however,  the   same  type  often  persists  from  tfce 
later  Tertiary   to  the  present  day;   as    in    South 
America,  where  the  Sloth  and  Armadillo  have  suc- 
ceeded gigantic  Edentates  like  Megatherium  and 
Glyptodon. 

(5)  Law  of  succession:    The  law  orrule  according 
to  which  the  succession  to  thepropertyof  deceased 
persons  is  regulated.    In  general  this  law  obtains 
only  in  cases  in  which  the  deceased  person  has  died 
intestate,   or  in  which  the  power  of   bequeathing 
property  by  will  is  limited  oy  the  legislature.    In 
England  primogeniture  is  the  general  rule  in  cases 
of  real  estate,  the  eldest  son  and  his  issue  taking 
the  whole  of  the  freehold  estate;  and,  failing  such 
stock,  the  next  eldest  son,  and  so  on.    This  rule  is, 
however,  subject  to  dower — generally  one-third  to 
the  widow  of  the  intestate.    When  males  fail  the 
daughters  succeed,  but  they  take,  not  in  order  of 
seniority,  but  altogether.    When  there  is  no  lineal 
descendant,  the  nearest  lineal  ancestor  succeeds.  In 
regard  to  movable  property  no  right  of  primogeni- 
ture nor   preference  of  males  over  females  is  recog- 
nized, the  property  being  divided  in  equal  propor- 
tions  among   the   children  or,    failing   them,  the 
nearest  kinsmen  of  the  deceased,  without  respect  to 
sex  or  seniority.     In  the  United  States  each  state 
has  its  own  law  of  succession.    Usually  succession 
isby  stirpes  or  root  (q.  v.). 

(6)  Succession  of  crops :  [ROTATION.] 

(7)  Wars  of  succession: 

Hist. :  The  name  given  to  several  wars  in  Europe 
between  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
failure  of  an  heir  to  a  throne.  The  most  important 
were  that  concerning  the  Orleans  succession  to  the 
Palatinate  (16&5-97),  closed  by  the  Peace  of  Rys- 
wick;  the  Spanish  succession  (17U2-1713),  the  Polish 
succession  (1733-38),  closed  by  the  Peace  of  Vienna: 
the  Austrian  succession  (1740-48).  and  the  Bavarian 
succession  (1777-79).  The  second  was  the  most  im- 
portant to  English  interests,  and  arose  from  the 
rival  claims  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Aafou,  grandson  of 
Louis  XIV,  and  of  Charles,  second  son  of  Leopold, 
Emperor  of  Germany,  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  The 
Grand  Alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and 
Austria  was  revived  by  William  III.,  and  the  war 
which  followed,  though  Philip's  claim  was  ulti- 
mately admitted,  is  famous  for  the  victories 
of  the  Allies,  under  Marlborough,  at  Blen- 
heim (1704),  Oudenarde  (1708),  Malplaquet  (1709), 
and  the  capture  of  Gibraltar  (July  24,  1704)  by  the 
English  and  Dutch  fleets,  under  Sir  George  Rooke. 
The  war  was  practically  concluded  by  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  April  11,  1713,  between  France  and  the 
English  and  Dutch.  The  emperor  abandoned  the 
struggle  in  the  following  year. 

succession-duty,  s.  A  duty  imposed  in  Britain 
on  every  succession  to  property,  according  to  the 
value  and  relationship  of  the  parties  to  the  person 
from  whom  the  property  comes. 
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succession-sale,  s.  A  sale  of  the  estate  of  a 
deceased  individual  to  facilitate  a  division  among 
the  heirs. 

suedes  -signal  u*,s  an  sh),  a.  [English  SMIWX- 
ston,"  -aJ.]  Relating  to  succession;  implying  suc- 
cession; existing  in  succession  ;  consecutive. 

"He  presented  a  calculation  of  the  costs  of  growinp  a 
crop  of  autumn-sown  vetches,  and  a  sttocessional  one  of 
brank."  —  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*suc-9es  -sion-al-lj?  (ssas  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  suc- 
cessional;  -ly.]  In  a  successional  manner;  in  >uc- 
cession  ;  consecutively. 

*suc-9es  -si&n-Ist  (ss  assh),su6*tf.  [Eng.  succes- 
sion; -ts£.]  One  who  adheres  to  succession,  espe- 
cially to  apostolic  succession. 

SUC-cess  -Ive,  a.  [Fr.  successif,  from  Lat.  suc- 
cessivus,  from  successus,  pa.  par.  of  succedo=  to  suc- 
ceed (q,  v.)  ;  Srj.  successive.] 

1.  Following  in  order  or  uninterrupted  succession  ; 
consecutive  ;  following  in  regular  course,  as  a  series 
of  persons  or  things,  either  in  time  or  place. 

*2.  Having  or  giving  the  right  of  succession  to  an 
inheritance;  inherited  by  succession;  hereditary, 
legitimate. 

"  Countrymen, 
Plead  my  successive  title  with  your  swords." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  4. 

success  -Ive-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  successive  ;  -ly.] 
*1.  By  order  of  succession  and  inheritance. 
"Sothouthe  garland  wear'  st  successively." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  11.,  iv.  4. 

2.  In  a  successive  manner  ;  in  a  series  or  uninter- 
rupted course;  consecutively. 

"  We  .  .  .  successively  saw  a  remarkable  hill  near 
Santo  Eapirito,  then  Gape  St.  Thomas,  then  an  island 
just  without  Gape  Frio."—  Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

*3.  Successfully,  completely,  fully. 

*suc-cSss  -Ive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  successive;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  successive. 

"All  the  notion  we  have  of  duration  is  partly   by  the 

successiveness    of    its  own  operations."—  Hale;     Oriy.    of 
Mankind,  p.  119. 

*8UC  cess  -less,  a.  [Eng.  success;  -less.  ]  Having 
no  success;  unsuccessful,  unlucky,  unfortunate; 
failing  to  accomplish  what  was  intended. 

"I  found  not  the  experiment  successless.''  —  Boyle  .-Works, 
Hi.  789. 

*suc  cSss  -less-ly\  udv,  [Eng.  successless;  -ly.~\ 
In  a  successless  manner;  unsuccessfully. 

"Then  shall  the  end  come,  to  wit,  when  the  gospel  huv- 
ing  been  preached  through  all  the  cities  of  Judaea  suc- 
cesslessly.*—  Hammond:  Works,  iii.  121. 

*suc-cess  -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  successless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  successless  ;  unsuccoss- 
fulness. 

"His  apprehensions  of  the  sitccesslessness  of  his  en- 
deavors." —  Boyle:  Works,  vi.  20. 

suc-ces  -s6r,  *suc-ces-sour,  s.    [Fr.  successeur, 
from  Lat.  successorem,  accus.  of  successor,  from  suc- 
cesses, pa.  par.  of  succedo=to  succeed  (q.v.).]    One 
who  succeeds  or  follows  ;  one  who  takes  the  place 
which  another  has  left,  and  sustains  the  like  part 
or  character.    (Correlative  to  predecessor.) 
"I  here  declare  you  rightful  successor, 
And  heir  immediate  to  my  crown." 

Dri/den;  Secret  Loie,  v. 

*suc  968  -s5r-y\  adj.  [Eng.  successor  ;  -y.\  Fol- 
lowing in  line  of  succession. 

*siic-9ld  -U.-OUS,  adj.  [Lat.  0vcc&Zuiu=  sinking, 
falling,  from  succido—to  fall  under,  to  sink  down; 
s«&=under,  and  rado=to  fall.]  Ready  to  fall  ;  fall- 
ing. 

*SUC-9if    er-oiis,  ftdj.    (Latin  jmri-tts=  juice,  and 
fero=to  bear.J    Producing  or  conveying  sap, 
sue  ~9ln,  sue  ~9ln  Ite,  «.    [RUCCIXELLITE.] 
Mineralogy  : 

1.  The  same  as  AMBER  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  yellow  variety  ot   garnet 
found  in  globular  aggregations  inclosed  in  asbestos, 
in  Switzerland. 

SUC-9ln-am'-IC,  a.  [Eng.  *i«*c*ii(/r).  and  amic.~\ 
Derived  from  or  containing  succinic  acid  and 
ammonia. 

succinamic-acid,  .-•. 


suscimc 

siic-cln  -a-mide,  subst.    [English  succin(ic),  and 

amide.] 


^H].    Obtained    by  mixing 

ethylic  succinate  with  strong  aqueous  ammonia. 
It  forms  small  white  crystals,  soluble  in  b<>ili:m 
water,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol,  ami 
ether. 

siic-9ln  -a-nll,  subst.    [English  auccin(ic>,  ami 
anil(ine).'] 


without   decomposition.    It    is  insoluble   in   cold 


. 

suc-9ln-a-nir-lc,  adj.     [Eng.  auccinanil;  -(Y.I 
Derived  from  or  containing  succinanil. 
succinanilic-acid,  s. 


Chemistry:  ^ 


.     Its  barium  salt  is 


obtained  by  leaving  a  solution  of  succinimide  and 
barium  hydrate  in  equivalent  proportions  to  evap- 
orate over  oil  of  vitriol  and  recrystallizing  several 
times  from  weak  alcohol.  By  decomposing  with 
sulphuric  acid,  impure  crystals  of  succinamic  acid 
are  obtained,  which  soon  decompose  into  succinate 
of  ammonia. 


Chem.:  CaEU-tcj*        .     Prepared  by  dis- 

solving succinanil  in  dilute  ammonia  and  alcohol, 
boiling  for  a  time,  and  neutralizing  with  nitric  acid. 
It  forms  elongated  laminae,  very  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  more  soluble  in  hot  water  ;  melts  when 
heated  to  100%  and  at  a  higher  temperature  decom- 
poses into  phenyl  succinimide. 

siic-cln-as  -phalt,  subst.  [Eng.«ucci'n(um),  and 
asphalt.] 

Chem.:  A  resinous  substance  resembling  amber 
obtained  from  the  granular  clay  iron  ore  of  Bergen. 

Buc'-9ln-ate,  s.    [Eng.  succm(tc)  ,*  -ate.] 

Chem.  :  A  salt  of  succinic  acid. 

succinate  of  ammonium,  s. 

Chem.  :  C2H4  <c8f  H$}8'      Obtained  by  super- 

saturating succinic  acid  with  ammonia,  and  leav- 
ing it  to  evaporate  over  quicklime.  It  crystallizes 
in  hexagonal  prisms;  specific  gravity,  1'367;  very 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

suC'-fln-at-Sd,  a.  [Eng.succinat(e)  ;  -ed.]  Com- 
bined with  or  containing  succinic  acid. 

succinct  ,  «.  [Lat.  s«cc/nc<ws=prepared,  short. 
small,  contracted,  pa.  par.  of  succingo—to  gird 
below,  to  gird  or  tuck  up:  sufc=under,  and  cingo= 
to  gird.] 

*1.  Lit.  :  Tucked  up,  girded  up  so  as  to  leave  the 
legs  free. 

"  His  habit  fit  for  speed  ttttcctnet." 

Milton;  P.  L.,  iii.  643. 

2.  Fig.:  Compressed  into  few  words;  character- 
ized by  verbal  brevity  ;  brief,  short,  concise. 
"  A  tale  should  be  judicious,  clear,  succinct, 
The  language  plain,  and  incidents  well  link'd." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  235, 

tsiic  Cine  -tl,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  pi.  of  Lat.  succinc- 
tus.\  [SUCCINCT.] 

Entom.  :  Girted  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  chrysaluls 
of  the  Papilionidae,  which  are  not  only  attached 
by  the  tair,  but  also  supported  by  a  belt  of  silk 
passing  round  the  middle  of  the  body  and  fixed 
firmly  on  each  side.  (Newman.) 

succinct  -ly\  adv.  [Eng.  succinct;  ~ly.]  In  a 
succinct  manner  ;  briefly,  concisely,  shortly. 

"  He  [John  Pell]  hath  also  succinctly  and  clearly 
demonstrated  the  second  and  tenth  book*  of  Euclid."  — 
Wood.-  Fasti  Oxon.,  vol.  ii. 

succinct  '-ness,  s.  [Eng.  succinct;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  succinct  ;  brevity,  concise- 
ness. 

"  In  fine,  brevity  and  succinctness  of  speech  in  that 
which,  in  philosophy  or  speculation,  we  call  maxim,  and 
first  principle."  —  South.-  Hermans,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  4. 

suc-gln'-e-ft,  s.  [Lat.  succineus—ot  or  pertaining 
to  amber.] 

Zodlotiy  <£  Palceont.:  Amber-snail,  a  genus  of 
Helicidee  (q.  v.),  with  155  recent  species,  universally 
distributed.  Shell  imperforate,  thin,  ovate  or  ob- 
long; spine  small,  aperture  large;  columella  and 
penstome  simple,  acute;  animal  large,  with  short 
thick  tentacles  and  broad  foot;  lingual  tenth  like 
Helix  (q.  v.).  These  snails  inhabit  damp  places,  but 
rarely  enter  the  water. 

SUCHjIn-eir-lte,  s.   [Lat.  succinum=  amber.] 

Afin.  :  A  name  given  by  Dana  to  an  orthorhombic 
mineral  substance  obtained  from  amber  by  distilla- 
tion. Hardness,  I'O;  specific  gravity,  1'55;  luster, 
vitreous;  colorless  or  white;  odor,  aromatic  ;  solu-  ' 
ble  in  water.  Composition:  Carbon,  40'  1  ;  hydrogen, 
5'1;  oxygen,  54*2=100. 

Buc-9ln-eu  -pl-6ne,fi.  [Iiat.«uccin(um)=amberl 
and  Eng.  eupione.] 

Chem.  :  A  name  applied  by  Eisner  to  a  very  light 
oil,  obtained  by  rectifying  oil  of  amber  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  (Watts.) 

siiCHjIn  -1C,  a.  [Eng.  auccin(wn);  -tc.]  Derived 
from  or  contained  in  amber. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     who,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


succinic-acid 

succinle-acid,  s. 

.1  IT  n        <•   u     '  LAJJBAJ         V^lnfiln    ealf  nf 

r;«  »i.:  C4H0Oi=t  ..H4^COjjQ.  Volatile  salt 
amber.  4  dibasic  acid  belonging  to  the  oxalic 
series  first  recognized  by  Agricola  in  1657.  Itoccurs 
ready  formed  in  ...uber.  in  certain  plants,  and  in 
many  animal  fluids,  and  is  a  product  of  the  oxida- 
tion of  fatty  acids  of  high  molecular  weight,  and  of 
the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugar.  It  is  prepared 
l>v  brin"ing  calcium  malate  in  contact  with  one- 
twelfth  of  its  weight  of  decayed  cheese,  suspended 
in  three  parts  of  water,  and  kept  for  some  days  at  a 
temperature  of  30'  to  40  .  Succinato  of  lime  is 
formed,  which  is  collected  on  a  filter,  decomposed 
with  sulphuric  acid,  purified  by  rocrystallization. 
It  crystallizes  in  monoclinic  prisms,  is  readily  solu- 
ble in  water,  less  easily  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
ether,  melts  at  180%  and  boils  at  2ji,V  It  forms  neu- 
tral and  acid  salts,  those  of  the  alkalies  being  vei> 
soluble  in  water.  A  characteristic  reaction  of  suc- 
cinic acid  and  soluble  succinates  is  the  formation 
of  a  red-brown  precipitate  with  ferric  salts. 

succinic-anhydride,  s. 

Chem.:  CjHJ'R^-O.  Obtained  by  distilling  suc- 


. 

cinic  acid  once  or  twice  with  phosphoric  anhydride. 
It  is  a  w  \  e  mass,  soluble  in  boiling  absolute  alco- 
hol, ana  deposited  from  ths  solution  in  needles  on 
cooling,  insoluble  in  ether.  Melts  at  119'6  . 

succinlc-chloride,  s. 

('I,,:,,.:  CjH4<cocl  Produced  by  distilling  sue- 
ciuic  anhydride  with  phosphoric  pentachloride.  It 
is  a  fuming,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  boils  at  1HU  , 
and  with  water  yields  succmic  acid. 

succinic-ethers,  «.  pi. 

Ctu-in. :  Compounds  of  succinic  acid  witti  alcohol 

radicals.  Ethylic  succinate=C2H4<:(jq(C2H5)O- 
Is  prepared  by  distilling  ten  parts  succinic  acid, 
twenty  parts  alcohol,  and  five  parts  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  purifying  the  product  by  distilla- 
tion over  load  oxide.  It  is  an  oil,  boi  mg  at  214  ; 
specific  gravity,  1TJ36,  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

Methylic        cinate=CH<  is  similar- 
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1.  Aid,  help,  assistance ;  particularly  assistance 
that  delivers  from  difficulty,  want,  or  distress. 

"The  devotion  of  life  or  fortune  to  the  succnr  of  the 
poor  is  a  height  of  virtue  to  which  humanity  has  never 
arisen  by  its  own  power."— Tatler,  No.  4. 

2.  The  person   who   or  thing  which   briugs  aid, 
help,  or  assistance. 

"  Hire  to  salue,  and  eke  hire  for  to  prey 
To  ben  our  help,  and  socunr  whim  we  dey.' 

(.'haumr:  C.  I.,  13,461. 

f3.  (PL) :  Troops  serving  as  an  aid  or  relief. 
"There  rode  the  Volscian  succors." 

Mufiiitlau:  Jlatlle  of  Lake  SefHl<a,tUl. 
*8UC    eSr  a-ble,  a.    [Eng. succor;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  succored,  aided,  or  relieved; 
admitting  of  succor, 

2.  Affording  succor  or  relief;  helpful,  aiding. 

"If  the  physition  be  not  verie  answerable  in  liking  to 
the  patient,  perceiving  him  not  so  succourable  as  hee  de- 
sireth  or  would  have  such  a  physition,  shall  never  pro- 
ceed successfully."— Time's  Storehouse,  780-2. 

suC'-cSr-er,  s.    [Eng.  succor,  v.;  -er.J    One  who 
succors ;  one  who  affords  aid  or  relief ;  a  helper. 
"She  hath  been  a  succourer  of  many."—  Romans  xvi.  2. 
*suc'-c5r-Sss,  s.    [Eng.  succor ;  -ess.]    A  female 
helper.    (Stanyhurst.) 

suc'-cSr-less,  sue  -cour  iSss,  o.  [Eng.  succor; 
•less.]  Destitute  of  succor,  aid,  or  help. 

"And  all  his  friends  and  souldiers,  inomnrtuM 

Perisht  but  he."—  Chapman:  Homer's  (Mli/ssfa,  v. 
sue  -COT-?,  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  chicory  (q.  v.).] 
Bot.:  Cichorium  intybus.    [CHICORY.] 
SUC  cose,  a.  [Lat.<ntccMS=juice.]    Full  of  juice. 
Sue  -C&-tash.  s.    [N.  Amer.  Indian  m'sickquatash 
=corn  boiled  whole.  ]  Green  maize  and  beans  boiled 
together;  originally  a  North  American  Indian  dish, 
sue  -eft-trine,  a,    [SOCOTRINE.] 
•sue -cub,  s.    [SUCCUBUS.]    A  snccubus  (q.  v.). 
"  Our  sticcub  Satanick  now  found, 
She  touched  his  soul  in  place  unsound. 

ffl'rfeu:  Anlhenian  Jilt. 


ly  prepared.  It  forms  a  crystalline  mass,  dissolve., 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  boils  at  198%  melts  at  20  ,  the 
liquid  having  a  specific  gravity  of  I'lTO. 

suc-9ln -Im-lde,  «.  [English,  succin(ic) ;  and 
•'"'"'<••]  ,,„ 

Chem.:  C2H4<£oHN-    Formed  by  the  action  of 
dry  ammonia  gas  on  succinic  anhydride.    It  is  ob- 
tained in  large  transparent  crystals,  which  melt  at 
125-126°,  sublime  without  alteration,  and  are  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
sue  -9ln-ite,  s.    [Succra.] 
sue  -9ln  one,  s.    [Eng.  succin(um) ;  -one.'] 
Chem.'  The  name  applied  to  the  volatile  oil  ob- 
tained by  the  distillation  of  neutral  succmate  of 
calcium.    Its  composition  is  uncertain. 

suc-9ln-6-sul-phttr'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  micctn(ic);  o 
connect.,  and  sulphuric.}  [SuLPHOSUCCINIC.] 

sue  -9ln-OUS,  a.    [Lat.  8itccm«m=amber.]    Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  amber, 
sfic -9ln- urn,  s.    [Lat.l    [AMBER.] 
suc-9ln  yl,  s.    [Eng.  succin(um) ;  -yl.~] 
Chem.:  C4H4O2.    The  hypothetical  diatomic  radi- 
cal of  succinic  acid. 

'sue  9!  s.ion,  s.  [Lat.  succisio,  from  succisus, 
pa.  par.  of  succido=ta  cut  down  :  8tt6=uuder,  and 
cffldo=to  cut.]  The  act  of  cutting  off  or  down. 

"Upon  waste  brought  and  assigned  in  the  nuccltinn  of 
trees,  the  justification  is,  that  they  were  overthrown  by 
wind."— Bacon. 

suc-9ls -ter-ene,  s.  [Lat.  8ucc;(?mm)=ambcr, 
and  <!r.  s(era>8=solid.] 

Chem.:  The  name  given  to  that  portion  of  Coio- 
phoninm  sucrini  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  (Watts.) 

•sue  cla-ma  -tion,  subst.  [Lat.sub=under,  and 
cJamo=tocallout.]  Quiet  exhortation  suggestion. 

"Why  may  we  not  also,  by  some  such  t  acclamation* 
as  these,  call  oft  young  men  to  the  better  side.  —  Transla- 
tion of  Plutarch's  Morals,  pt.  iii.,  p.  412. 

SUC  -C5r,  SUC-COur,  ».  (.  [O.  Fr.  sucurre,  soscorre, 
from  Lat.  s«ccurro=to  run  under,  to  run  to  the  aid 
of,  to  succor;  s«6=under,  and  c«rro=to  run ;  Jr. 
secourir;  Sp.  socorrer;  Port,  soccorrer;  Ital.  »oc- 
correre.]  To  run  to  the  aid  of;  to  aid,  to  help;  to 
assist  in  difficulty  or  distress ;  to  relieve. 

"  To  succour  wasted  regions,  and  replace^ 
The  smile  of  opulence  in  sorrow's  face. 

Cowper:  Charitu,~Oa. 

sue  -c6r,  sue  -cour,  *  soc-oure,  *  soc-ourse, 
'sue  UTS,  s.  [O.  Fr  socors,  from  Lat.  succursus, 
from  succttrro=to  succor  (q.  v.).] 


sue   cu-ba,  s.    [SUCCUBBS.] 
sue  -cu-bine,  a.     [Eng.  succub(us) ;  -irae.]    Of 
or  belonging  to  a  succubus  (q.  v.). 

"Oh   haDDy  the  slip  from  his  sitccubine  grip. 

Barham:  lug.  Leg.:  St.  .Vichola*. 

sue  -cu  bofis,  a.  [Latin  succu6o=to  lie  under.] 
[SUCCUBUS.]  .  . 

Bot.  (of  the  Jungermiannacea;) :  Having  the  an- 
terior margin  of  each  leaf  placed  below  the  pos- 
terior margin  of  the  immediately  succeeding  one. 

sue  -cu-bus  (pi.  suc'-cu  bl),  sue  -cu-ba  (pi. 
sue  -CU-bSB),  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  from  Latin  succi<6a=a 
strumpet;  s«cc«6o=to  lie  under:  sti6=under,  and 
cu6o=to  lie.] 

1  4nthrop.  (of  both  farms) :  A  demon  believed  to 
have  the  power  of  assuming  the  shape  of  a  woman 
in  order  to  consort  sexually  with  men.  [IscUBUS, 
LAMIA.] 

"This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  incubi  and  the  siioctifci 
those  male  and  female  nocturnal  demons  which  consort 
sexually  with  men  and  women.  We  may  set  out  with  their 
descriptions  among  the  islanders  of  the  Antilles,  where 
they  are  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  vanishing  when  clutched; 
in  New  Zealand,  where  ancestral  deities  'form  attach- 
ments with  females,  and  pay  them  repeated  visits;1  while 
in  theSamoan  Islands,  such  intercourse  of  inferior  gods 
caused  •  many  supernatural  conceptions;  and  in  Lapland, 
where  details  of  this  last  extreme  class  have  also  been 
placed  on  record.  From  these  lower  grades  of  culture  we 
may  follow  the  idea  onward.  Formal  rites  are  specified 
in  the  Hindu  Tantra,  which  enable  a  man  to  obtain  a 
companion-nymph  by  worshiping  her  and  repeating  her 
name  by  night  in  a  cemetery.  Augustine,  in  an  instruct- 
ive passage,  states  the  popular  notions  of  the  visits  of 
incubi  .  .  .  yet  he  is  careful  not  to  commit  himself  to 
a  positive  belief  in  such  spirits.  Later  theologians  were 
less  cautious,  and  grave  argumentation  on  nocturnal 
intercourse  with  incubi  and  succttbi  was  carried  on  till,  at 
the  height  of  mediaeval  civilization,  we  find  it  accepted 
in  full  belief  by  ecclesiastics  and  lawyers."— Tylor:  Prim. 
Cult.  (ed.  1813),  ii.  189,  190. 

2.  Pathol.  (of  the  form  succubus):  Nightmare. 
sue  -cu-la,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  plain  axis 
or  cylinder,  provided  with  staves  or  handles  for 
turning  it,  but  having  no  drum. 

sue  -cu-len9e,  sue  -cu-len-$y\  «•  fEng.  succu- 
len(t) ;  -ce,  -cj/.J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  suc- 
culent or  juicy ;  juiciness. 

sfic  -cu-lent,  a.  [French,  from  Lat. svcculentus, 
from  succus= juice.]  Full  of  juice ;  juicy. 

"As  the  leaves  are  not  succulent,  little  more  juice  is 
pressed  out  of  them  than  they  have  imbibed.  — Cook: 
First  royage,  bk.  i.  ch.  xviii. 

succulent-plants,  s.  pi. 

But. '  Plants  characterized  by  the  succulence  of 
their  stems,  their  leaves,  or  their  whole  organiza- 
tion. This  is  produced  by  a  remarkable  distension 


such 

or  increase  of  tin-  cellular  tissue.  Their  organiza- 
tion enables  them  to  derive  their  nourishment  from 
the  air  rat  her  than  from  the  ground,  and  flourish  in 
dry  places.  When  cultivated,  they  are  planted  in 
sandy  loam  not  too  finely  sifted,  and  require  very 
little  -watering.  They  do  not  flourish  well  with 
other  plants,  but  should  have  a  greenhouse  of  their 
own.  The  succulent  orders  of  plants,  (,actacea>, 
Mesembryanthemaceee,  Crassulacece,  &c.,  are  not 
closely  akin  to  each  other.  Succulence  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  any  structure,  and  extend  through  an 
order,  a  tribe,  a  genus,  or  a  species  only. 

*suc-cu-len  -tse,  s.pl.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Lat.  succu- 
lt-ntus  =  succulent.] 

Bot..-  The  forty-sixth  order  in  Linnfeus' Natural 
System.  Genera  :  Cactus,  Mesembryanthemum,  »e 
dum,  Oxalis,  Fagonia,  Ac. 

sue  -cu-lent-li? ,  adv.  [Eng.  succulent;  -ly.']  In 
a  succulent  manner  ;  juicily. 

*suc  -CU-lous,  a.  [Lat.  succ«s=juice.]  Succu- 
lent, juicy. 

suc-cumb'  (6  silent), *SUC-COmb,  v.  i.  [Lat.  suc- 
citmt>o=to  He  or  fall  under,  to  yield;  S!ifc  =  under, 
and  cuni6o=to  lie;  Fr.  succomber.]  To  yield;  to 
sink  or  give  way ;  to  submit. 

"The  smaller  and  feebler  animals  have  bent  and  accom- 
modated themselves  to  changes  to  which  the  larger  spe- 
cies have  succumbed.."— Owen:  (lass;/,  ttf  Mammalia,  p.  «i. 
*suc-cum  -bent,  a.    [Lat.  succumbens,  pr.  par.  of 
sticcum6o=to  succumb  (q.  v.).]    Submissive. 

"  Succumbtnt  and  passive  to  her  desires."— Howell:  Parly 
of  Beasts,  p.  2. 

*SUC-eur -sal,  a.  [Fr.  succu)-sa;e=supplement- 
ing  a  parish  church  ;  eglise  succursale=n  chapel  of 
ease,  from  Low  Lat.  succursus=n  succor  (q.v.).J 
Serving  as  a  chapel  of  ease.  (Applied  to  a  church 
attached  as  a  relief  or  succor  to  a  parish  church.) 
sfic  -eus  (pi.  sfic'-9l),  s.  [Lat.=juice.] 
Pharm. :  The  expressed  juice  of  a  plant  intended 
to  be  used  medicinally.  The  strength  of  the  juices 
varies  according  to  the  soil  and  situation  in  which 
the  plant  grows,  the  season  of  the  year,  &c.  Recti- 
fied spirit  to  the  extent  of  one-third  the  volume  of 
the  juice  is  added  to  keep  the  latter  from  decompo- 
sition. Five  succi  are  now  officinal,  viz.,  BttOCUf 
conii,  scoparii,  taraxaci,  belladonnas,  and  hyoscii- 
aml.  (Garrod.) 

*stic  cus-sa'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  succussatus,  pa.  par. 
of  succusso,  a  freq.  from  succutio  (sup.  succuxsum) 
=  to  fling  or  toss  up;  8«(<=under1  and  quatio=to 
shake.] 

1.  A  trot;  a  trotting. 

*  That  is  to  say,  whether  tolutation, 
As  they  do  term 't,  or  succussatinu." 

Butler:  Hurtibi-as,  I.  u.  45. 

2.  A  shaking ;  succussion. 

suc-cus  -sl&n  (SB  as  sn.i,  s.  [Lat.  succussia,  from 
succitsHum.  sup.  of  sttccMtto=to  fling  or  toss  up.] 

[SUCCUSSATION.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  shaking;  a  shock. 

"The  angler,  desiring  bait,  has  only  to  create  slight 
succussion  of  the  soil  ...  to  lead  the  earthworm  to 
come  to  the  surface."— Limlsai/:  Mind  {nth*  Lower  Ani- 
mals, i.  63. 

2.  Med.:  A  method  of  exploring  the  state  of  the 
chest,  with  the  view  of  detecting  the  envision  of 
liquid  within  any  of  its  cavities.  Succussion  con- 
sists in  seizing  the  patient  by  the  shoulder  and 
communicating  a  smart  impulse  to  the  chest,  so  as 
to  make  any  liquid  which  it  may  contain  fluctuate 
to  one  side.  It  was  practiced  by  Hippocrates,  and 
is  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  use. 

tsuc-cus  -slve,  a.    [Eng.  euccuss(ion) ;  -ive.} 

Geol.  (of  earthquake  action):  Characterized  by  a 
shaking,  and  especially  by  an  up  and  down  move- 
ment in  place  of  tremulous  oscillation.  (Dana.) 

su9h,  *siche,  *soche,  *suilk,  *swlcli,  *swilc, 
*SWilcn,  »SWUlC,  adj.  [X.S.su'ulc,  nrilc,  sirelc, 
cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  sulic:  O.  Fris.  selic,  selk,fullik, 
eulch,  auk:  Dut.  zulk;  Icel.  slikr;  Dan.slig;  Sw. 
slik;  O.  Sw.  salik:  Ger.  solch;  O.  H.  Ger.  ioUch: 
Goth,  smaleiks.  The  A.  S.  swylc,  &c.,  are  from  su-d 
=  so,  and  Hc=like;  thus,  such  is  a  corruption  of 

S"l  *Of  that  or  the  like  kind  or  degree;    similar, 
like. 


. 

"The  judgment  of  God  is  accordingto  truth  against 
them  which  commit  silc/i  things."— Human*  ii.  2. 

.    T  Such  is  followed  by  as  before  that  which  is  the 
object  of  comparison. 

"Tears  SHI'/I  as  angels  weep  burst  forth." 

mitun:  P.  L.,  i.,  620. 

If  the  indefinite  article  is  used  with  such,  it  is 
always  placed  between  it  and  the  noun  to  which  it 
refers;  or  such  follows  the  noun  preceded  by  a  or 
an ;  as,  such  an  honor,  such  a  view,  never  was  there 
a  man  such  as  he,  &c.  If  the  article  is  not  used, 


suchosaurus 
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suctoria 


*uch  precedes  the  notm,  as,  such  weather.    Adjec- 
tives may  come  between  such  and  the  noun,  as,  such 
fine  weather,  such  a  good  man.    Followed  by  that, 
such  introduces  a  consequence  or  result. 
"The  birds  such  pleasure  took,  that  some  would  sing." 
Stiakesp.;  Venus  and  Adonis,  1,101. 

2.  The  same  as  mentioned  or  specified ;  not  another 
or  different ;  so ;  in  the  same  state  or  condition. 

"  It  eats  and  sleeps,  and  hath  such  senses 
As  we  have."  Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

3.  Belonging  to  that  class. 

"  No  promise  can  oblige  a  prince  so  much 
Still  to  be  good,  as  long  to  have  been  such.'1 

Dryden.    (Todd.) 

4.  Certain.    (Used  to  indicate  or  hint  in  a  general 
and  indefinite  way   at  persons  or  things  already 
named  or  pointed  out,  or  which  could  have  been 
named  or  pointed  out  distinctly   if   the    speaker 
pleased.) 

"  If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  &  day, 
In  such  a  place,  such  sum  or  sums  as  are 
Express' d  in  thecondition,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  an  equal  pound  of  your  flesh." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

5.  Used  without  the  correlative=so  great,  so  high, 
very  great,  very  much,  very  considerable,  so  good, 
so  bad. 

"I  could  come  to  such  honor." — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wires, 
ii.  1. 

^[  *1.  Such  was  in  Middle  English  used  with 
numerals  in  the  sense  of  as  much  or  as  many. 

"The  length  ia  sitche  ten  as  the  deepnesse." — Pilgrimage 
oftne  Manila* I*,  p.  235. 

2.  Such  is  often  used  adverbially  with  the  sense  of 
so;  as,  such  terrible  weather. 

*3.  For  such  ,  .  .  as  the  oldest  English  used 
-stvyle.  ,  ,  .  suryle=^such  .  .  .  such. 

4.  Such  and  such,  such  or  such:    Certain,  some. 
(Used  to  denote  a  person  or  thing  indefinitely  or 
generally.) 

"I  have  appointed  my  servants  to  such  and  such  a 
place." — 1  Samuel  \\.  2. 

5.  Such  like: 

(1)  Of  the  like  kind  ;  of  the  same  sort. 

"  Sitch-like  toys  as  these." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  1. 

(2)  Similar  persons  or  things ;  so  forth ;  et  cetera. 
(Used  at  the  cud  of  enumerations.) 

"Virtue,  youth,  liberality,  and  such  like." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cress ida,  i.  2. 

8u-Ch6-sau  -rus,  s.  [Gr.  SOUC/MM  =  an  Egyptian 
name  for  the  crocodile,  aud«aw06=a  lizard.  J 

PalcBont. :  A  genus  of  Amphicoelia,  with  one 
species  from  the  Wealden  of  Tilgate  Forest. 

su<jh  -W18,e,  adv.  [Eng.  such,  and  wise.]  In  such 
a  manner ;  so. 

suck,  *souke,  *souk-en,  *suke  (pa.  t.  *sefc,  *sec, 
sucked,  pa.  par.  *isoke,  sucked),  v.  t.  <fc  i.  [A.  S. 
sucan  (pa.  t.  sedct  pa.  paT.socen),sugan;  cogn.  with 
I  eel.  8juga,suga  (pa.  t.  sauy,  pa.  par.sofcmn) ,'  Dan. 
xnge ;  Sw.  suga;  Ger.  saugen;  O.  H.  Ger.  sugan; 
Wei.  sugno=to  suck;  «ugr=juice;  lr.  suyhaim  —  to 
suck;  fiw0/4=juico;  Gael,  sug  —  to  suck  ;  swy/i=juice; 
Lat.  suj/o=tosuck;  sucus,  succus= juice.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  draw  into  the  mouth  by  the  action  of   the 
lips  and  tongue,  which  serves  to  produce  a  vacuum. 

"The  milk  thou  suckedst  from  her." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicita,  ii.  3. 

2.  To  draw  something  from  by  the  action  of  the 
Jips  and  tongue. 

'•  I  can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weasel  sucks 
eog**."— Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  5. 

:t.  To  draw  in,  absorb,  or  imbibe  in  any  manner 
more  or  loss  resembling  the  act  of  sucking.  (Often 
l.illowed  by  in,  out,  away,  &c.) 

"These  lubbers,  peeping  through  a  broken  pane 
To  suck  fresh  air,  survey' d  the  neighboring  plain." 
Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  lii.  561. 

4.  To  draw,  to  drain,  to  extract. 
;•.  To  draw,  as  a  whirlpool;  to  engulf,  to  swal- 
low up. 

"  All  the  under  passions, 

As  waters  are  by  whirlpools  siick'd  and  drawn, 
Were  quite  devour'd  in  the  vast  gulph  of  empire." 
Dryden.     (Todd.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  draw  fluid*  into  the   mouth;    to  draw  by 
exhausting  the  air,  as  with  a  tube. 

"Where the  beesucfcx,  there  suck  I." 

Shakesp.:  Tempeitt,v. 

2.  To  draw  milk  from  the  breast. 

"I  would 
Flack  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she-bear." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant .,/  Venter,  ii.  1. 

*T  1.  To  suck  in: 

(1)  Lit.:  To  draw  into  the  mouth;  to  imbibe,  to 
absorb. 


(2)  Fi'i.;  Tocheat.totakoin,  to  deceive.  iX/<?,«/.> 

2.  To  suck  the  monkey:  [MONKEY,  T  (3).] 

3.  To  suck  up:  To  draw  into  the  mouth, 
siick,  *souke,  *sucke,  s.    [SUCK,  v.} 

1.  The  act  of  sucking,  or  drawing  with  the  mouth. 

2.  Milk  drawn  from  the  breast  by  tho  month. 
"Blessed  are  the  barren,  and  the  wombs  that  never 

bare,  and  the  paps  that  never  gave  fttck." — Lnkf  xxiii.  29. 

3.  A  small  draught.     (Colloq.) 

"No  bouse?  nor  no  tobacco — Not  a  suck,  sir." 

JUaaainger-  AVir  H'nf/  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  i.  1. 

*4.  Juice,  succulence. 
5.  A  sweetmeat.    [BUCKET.] 

SUCk-in,  subst.  A  take-in,  a  cheat,  a  deception. 
(Slang.) 

siick  -a-tash,  s,    [SUCCOTASH.] 
suck -en-er,  s.    [Eng.  sucken;  -er.}    [SUCKEX.] 
sucker  (1),  s.    [SUGAR.]    (Scotch.) 
suck  -Sr  (2),  s.    [Eng.  suck,  v. ;  -er.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language  • 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  One  who  or  that  which  sucks  or  draws  with 
the  mouth,  especially  a  young  pig. 

"For  suckers  the  demand  was  not  very  brisk,  and 
prices  were  stationary." — London  Standard. 

(2)  The  piston  of  a  suction-pump. 

"Oil  must  be  poured  into  the  cylinder,  that  the  sucker 
may  slip  up  and  down  in  it  more  smoothly." — Boyle. 

(3)  A  pipe  cr  tube  through  which  anything  is 
drawn. 

"Mariners  aye  ply  the  pump 
So  they,  but  cheerful,  unfatigued,  still  more 
The  draining  sucker."  Philips:  Cider,  ii. 

(4)  In  tho  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

0)  A  round  piece  of  leather  having  a  central  per- 
foration for  tho  attachment  of  a  string ;  when  ren- 
dered flexible  by  wetting,  and  applied  to  a  smooth 
object,  as  a  stone,  the  adhesion  between  the  two 
surfaces  due  to  atmospheric  pressure  enables  tho 
stone  to  be  lifted. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(I)  A  hard  drinker;  a  soaker. 
*(2)  A  sponge,  a  parasite. 


(3 


One  who  extorts  money  from  a  candidate. 


. 

A  cant  name  for  an  inhabitant  of  Illinois,. 
A  sweet,  a  sweetmeat. 
A  foolish  fellow,  a  dupe.    (Slang.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Hot.  :  A  branch  which  proceed?  from  the  neck 
of  a  plant,  beneath  the  surface,  and,  as  it  emerges 
from  the  earth,   becomes  erect,  immediately  pro- 
ducing   leaves    and    branches,    and    subsequently 
sending  down  roots  from  its  base.    Example,  Rosa 
spinosissima,    Rubus  idceus,    Ac.     When  a    sucker 
grows  rapdily,  gardeners  call  it  a  shoot. 

2.  Ichthyology  (pi.)  : 

(1)  The  Cyprinodont  group,  Catostomina,  from 
the  lakes  and  rivers  of  North  America.    The  name 
is  sometimes  confined  to  tho  type-genus,  Catosto- 
mus,  the  momborsof  which  are  called  also  Stone- 
rollers  and  Rod-horses. 

(2)  Tho  family  Discoboli.    The  space  between  the 
ventral  tins  is  occupied  by  a  round  disc,  by  means 
of  which  they  can  attach   themselves   firmly   to 
rocks.    (OYCLOPTERUS,  LIPAEIS,  LUMP-SUCKER.] 

SUCker-rod,  s.    A  rod  connecting  the  brake  of  a 
pump  with  the  bucket. 
suck  -§r,  r.  /.  &  f.    [SUCKER,  s.} 

A.  Trans.:  To  strip  off    shoots;    to    deprive    of 
suckers. 

"We  did  not  know  at  first  how  to  obtain  very  large 
thick  leaves,  until  instructed  by  an  old  negro  in  the  art 
of  suckering  the  plants."—  St.  James's  Gazette,  Feb.  14,  1887. 

B.  Intrant).:    To  shoot  out  suckers;    to   run    to 
suckers. 

Suck  -er-d5m,  s.  [Eng.  sucker;  -dom.}  Suckers 
collectively  considered. 

siick  -et,  s.  [SUCK,  t1.]  A  sweetmeat  for  sucking 
or  dissolving  in  the  mouth. 

"The  Cisalpine  Buckets  of  gobbets  of  condited  bulls 
flesh."—  Bishuj,  Taylor:  termonx,  vol.  i.,  ser.  16. 

suck  Ing,  *souk-yng,  *souk  ynge,  pr.  par.  &  a. 
[SucK,  r.J 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Drawing  or  deriving  nourishment  from 
the  mother's  breast;  as,  a  sucking  child. 

2.  Fig.:  Very  young  and  inexperienced;  under- 
going training;    in  the  early  stage  of    a    career. 
(Colloq.) 

"You're  a  young  barrister,  sucking  lawyer,  or  that  sort 
of  thing."—  Thackeray;  Newcomes,  ch.  v. 

sucking-bottle,  s.    An  infant's  feeding-bottle. 

"He  that  will  say,  children  join  these  general  abntract 
speculations  with  their  sucking-bottles,  has  more  zeal  for 
his  opinion,  but  less  sincerity."—  Locke. 


sucking-fish,  s.    [REMOBA,  II.  1.] 

sucking-lice,  *.  pi. 

Entom.:  The  Pediculina  (q.  v.),  from  the  mouth 
being  converted  into  a  suctorial  organ, 

SUCking-pig,  .s.  A  young  pig  not  yet  weaned  ;  ;i 
sucker. 

sucking-pump,  *.    [SUCTION-PUMP.] 
*SUCk-in-y,  s.    [O.  Fr.  souquenie.}    A  loose  frock 
worn  over  other  clothes. 
*suc  -kle,  s.    [SUCKLE,  r.]    A  teat. 
suc'-kle,  r.  t.  or  *'.  [Eng.  suck,  v.  ;  freq.  suff.  -/<•.  ] 
1.  To  nurse  at  tho  breast  ;  to  give  suck  to. 
"  Our  jolly  hostess  nineteen  children  bore, 
Nor  failed  her  breast  to  suckle  nineteen  more." 

Gay-  To  the  Earl  of  Burlinutun,  Ki».  L1. 

*2.  To  suck. 

SUCk-ler,  *.  [Eng.  swcfc/(e),  v.  ;  •er.'}  One  win. 
suckles;  a  suckling. 

"It  would  pay  to  transport  sticklers,  or  even  weaned 
calves,  between  these  districts."—  Field,  Jan.  16,  1886. 

suck  -ling,  *  sok  -  ling  *soke-  ling,  :::soke 
lynge,  *  sucke-lyng,  s.  [Eng.  suck(ie)  ;  -?/«•/.  ] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  young  child  or  animal  not  yet 
weaned. 

"  I  lately  saw 

A  lamb  stung  by  a  reptile;  the  poor  suck-tiny 
Lay  foaming  on  the  earth."         Byron.-  Cain,  ii.  2. 

2.  Bot,:  Trifolium  re  pens  and  r,  pratense. 

su-cro-dex'-trln,  s.  [Eug.  sucro(se),  and  dex- 
trin.} 

Chem.:  ^^'   A  molecular    combination 


of  dextrin  and  cane  sugar,  discovered  by  Mr. 
G.  Lewin,  a  noted  English  chemist  among  the 
soluble  constituents  of  germinated  barley.  It 
forms  a  dry,  tasteless  powder,  soluble  in  50  per 
cent,  of  alcohol,  but  scarcely  soluble  in  alcohol  of 
90  per  cent.  Its  existence  is  probably  intimately 
connected  with  the  transformation  of  the  starch 
molecule  into  cane  sugar  by  the  aid  of  the  vital 
vegetable  function. 

su  -crose,  subst.  [Fr..  sucr(e)=  sugar;  suff.  -OM 
(Chem.).}  [CANE-SUGAR.] 

suc'-tion,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  suctuni,  sup.  of 
fiu0o=tosuck;Fr.swccum.]  The  act  or  process  of 
sucking  ;theremoval  of  atmospheric  pressure  from 
any  interior  space,  so  as  to  allow  the  atmospheric 
pressure  to  act  externally  ;  as  when  water  is  sucked 
up  through  a  tube,  the  air  being  exhausted  from 
thelatter  by  the  mouth,  the  pressure  of  the  extor- 
nalairon  the  fluid  forces  it  up  through  the  tube; 
the  act  of  drawing  into  the  mouth. 

"Sounds  (both  exterior  and  interior)  may  be  made, 
as  well  by  snot  ion,  as  by  emission  of  the  breath;  as  in 
whistling,  or  breathing."—  Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  191. 

If  Power  of  suction:  Capacity  for  imbibing  aid  - 
holic  liquors.  (Slang.) 

"Wery  good  power  o"  unction,  Sammy."  —  Dickfti.*:  Pick- 
wick, ch.  xxiii. 

suction-Chamber,  *.  The  chamber,  barrel,  or 
cylinder  of  a  pump,  into  which  the  fluid  is  delivered 
by  the  suction-pipe. 

SUCtion-pipe,  s.  That  pipe  of  a  fire-engine  or 
other  pump,  which  conducts  water  from  a  cistern 
to  the  cylinder  of  a  pump. 

suction-plate,  s. 

Dent.:  A  dental  plate  retained  in  position  ill  the 
mouth  by  atmospheric  pressure. 

suction-primer,  s.  A  small  force-pump  worked 
by  hand  and  used  in  charging  a  main-pump. 

auction-pump,  s.    A  common  pump.    [PUMP  (1), 

8.1.] 

suction-valve,  s. 

1.  Mech.  :    The  valve  below  the  plunger  or  bucket 
of  a  pump.    It  is  lifted  by  atmospheric   pressure 
acting  upon  the  water  beneath  it,  as  the  plunger  i> 
raised. 

2.  Stejam-etig.:    The    valve     through    which    the 
water  is  drawn  from  the  hot-well  into    the    feed- 
pump by  tho  rise  of  the  plunger. 

tsftck'-y",  suck  -le,  s.    Eug.sucfc,-  -#.] 

Bot.  (pi.)  :  The  flowers  of  Trifolium  pratense. 

sue  tor  la,  s.jtl.  [Lat.sucfum,sup.ofsu0o  =  to 
suck.] 

Biol.  :  A  name  given  by  different  authors  to 
various  groups  of  animals,  from  the  fact  that  the 
mouth  is  more  or  less  developed  into  a  suctorial 
rather  than  a  masticatory  organ. 

*1.  A  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  the  second  family 
of  his  (  'hondropterygians  ;  he  afterward  abandoned 
it  for  Dumfiril's  name,  Cyclostomata. 

*2.  The  same  as  Aphaniptera  (q.  v.). 

f3.  An  order  of  Infusoria,  with  one  family,  Acine- 
tina.  It  is  now  generally  replaced  by  Kent's  order 
Tentaculifera-suctoria,  of  his  class  Tentaculifera. 

4.  A  group  of  Annelida,  containing  the  Leeches. 
[HIEUDINEA,  LEECH.] 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     we're,     wolf,     w6rk,     whd,     sfcn;     mute,     cub,     ctire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      »,     03  =  6;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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sue  tor  1-9.1,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.suctori(a);  English 
adj.  sutf.  -«/.] 

1  Adapted  for  sucking;  as,  a  suctorial  mouth, 
disc,  &c. 

'2.  Living  by  sucking;  as,  suctorial  birds. 

:l.  i'a]>al>li>  <il  adhering  by  suction;  as,  The  lam- 
prey >-;  a  x/tctorial  iish. 

"suctorial-crustaceans,  s.  pi. 

/.niil.:  Tlit-  Siphonostomata. 

sue  tor  -Ian,  s.  [SUCTOEIA.  |  Any  individual 
mi'mlv.T  of  any  of  tlio  groups  of  Suctoria  (q.  v.). 

sue  tor -I-OUS,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  suctori(a) ;  Eng. 
adj.  suU.  -oiw.J  The  same  as  SUCTORIAL  (q.  v.). 

"The  larva?  of  Dytisci  fixing  themselves  by  their  sin-r<>i  - 
ivus  mandibles  to  the  body  of  fish." — Kirby  dt-  Spencf: 
l-:i,/n,,i,,l,,gii,  i.  167. 

sud,  v.  t.  [SUDS.]  To  cover  with  drift-sand  in  a 
flood. 

su-dak, «.    [Russ.] 

h-hthifol.:  Ltn-ioi^rca  Sandra,  one  of  the  Pike- 
perches,  from  tlio  lakes  and  rivers  of  Europe.  The 
roe  is  made  into  a  kind  of  caviare  by  the  Russians. 

su  dam  -in-a,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin,  from  Latin 
»udor=sweat.l 

Pathology:  Minute  transparent  vesicles  arising 
on  the  -skin  toward  the  favorable  termination  of 
various  diseases  which  have  beeu  attended  by  per- 
spiration, as  acuterheumatism,  typhus,  scarlatina, 
enteric  fever,  &c.  They  are  developed  chiefly  on 
the  front  of  the  abdomen  and  the  chest.  They  are 
smaller  than  miliary  vesicles,  which  are  opaque, 
instead  of  transparent^.  They  are  placed  under  the 
order  Vesiculte. 

*su  -da  if ,  *8u-da-rie,  *su-da  rye,  «.  [Lat. 
sitihn-itim,  from  «u<(or=sweat.]  A  napkin,  a  hand- 
kerchief. 

"  Here  a  monk  fumbled  at  the  sick  mtm's  mouth 
With  some  undoubted  relic — H  sudary 
Of  the  Virgin."         B.  BrowniHQ:  Paracelsus,  iii. 

*su  da  -tion,  s.  [Latin  sudatio,  from  «itdo=to 
sweat.]  The  act  of  sweating;  sweat. 

su  da-tor  -I  iim,  ».  [Lat.,from«udo=to  sweat.] 
A  hot-air  bath  for  promoting  perspiration. 

*su  -da-tor-jf,  «.  &  a.    [Lat.  sudatorium.'] 

A.  Attsubst.:  A  hot-house,  a  sweating-bath. 

"  LacedffimoniuH  orbis  is  taken  for  a  gttdatory." — //••/'/ 
<l«!t:  Jitvenat,  p.  224. 

B.  As  adj. :  Sweating,  perspiring. 

sud -den,  *sod-ain,  *  sod-ayne,  *  sod-ein, 
»sod-en,  *sod  eyn,  »sud-dain,  *sud-dein,  *sud- 
eyn,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  sodain,  sudain  (French 
soudain),  from  Low  Latin  subitanus;  Latin  subi- 
laneus,  from  su6t7w«=sudden,  lit.  =  that  which  has 
oome  stealthily,  from  subeo=to  go  or  come  stealth- 
ily; 8M6=under  (hence, secretly),  and  eo~to  go;  Sp. 
ort,  subitaneo;  Ital.  subitano,  subitaneo.] 
,.  As  adjective: 

-  Happeningwithout  any  notice,  orwith  scarcely 
-  moment's  notice ;  coming  on  or  happening  instan- 
taneously, unexpectedly,  or  without  the  usual 
preparations,  notice,  or  signs. 

"Their  secret  and  sudden  arrival."— Shakesp. :  Rape  »f 
l.Kfi-ccf.  (Arg.) 

2.  Hastily  put  in  use,  prepared,  or  employed ; 
quick,  rapid. 

"Which  reformation  must  be  swddeii." 

Shakesp.:  Henra  VIII.,  v.  3. 

*3.  Hasty,  violent,  rash,  precipitate. 

"He's  sudden  if  a  thing  comes  in  his  head." 

Shakes?.:  Henra  VI.,  P>.  HI-,  v.  5. 
*B.  .Is  adv.:  Suddenly. 

"  Then  sudden  waxed  wroth,  find  all  she  knew  not  why." 
Thomson:  Castle  tif  Indolence,  i.  71). 

*C.  Ax  subst.:  Something  unexpected  or  unlooked 
for;  a  surprise. 

"I  would  wish  parents  to  mark  heedfully  the  witty 
excuses  of  their  children,  especially  at  snrlduins  and  Hur- 
prizals."—  heliquio?  Wottoiiiawr,  p.  84. 

H  On  axudden,  Ofasuddcn,  *Onthexudden,*Upon 
the  sudden:  Unexpectedly;  sooner  than  was  ex- 
pected; suddenly. 

"  When  you  have  a  mind  to  leave  your  master,  jjrow  rude 
and  saucy  on  a  sudden,  and  beyond  your  usual  behavior." 
—Swift:  Instruct,  to  Servants. 

siid  den-ly\  *sod  ain-ly,  *sod  ein  ly,  'sod- 
en  ly,  *sod  en-lee,  *sod-eyn-ll,  adv.  [Eng.  sud- 
ili-u;  -///.]  In  a  sudden  or  unexpected  manner; 
unexpectedly,  hastily;  without  premeditation  or 
preparation. 

"You  shall  find  three  of  your  argosies 
Are  richly  come  to  harbor  suddenly." 

Shaken}).:  Merchant  of  Venice,  V. 

sud  den  ness,  «.  I  English  sudden;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sudden  ;  a  coming  or  hap- 
pening suddenly  or  unexpectedly. 

"The  fury  and  cnddennfss  of  the  storm  which  had  burst 
upon  him."— Macaulat:  Hint.  Ena.,  ch.  xix. 
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sud  den  ty,  .s.  [Eng.  sudden;  -ty.]  The  state  of 
i>i'iiii,'  Muhlen  ;  suddenness. 

*[  Oiia&uddenty;  Suddenly;  of  H  sudden. 

"It  is  not  likely  that  he  should  have  joined  them  on  >< 
8itdile>itv."—Xc<>lt:  J  If  art  <-f  Miii-Lvfhiun,  ch.  xviii. 

sud  -der,  a,  &s.    [Hind,  sudr.] 

A.  .Is  adj.:  Chief.     (Anglo-Indian.) 

^T  The  word  is  often  used  in  connection  with  1  ho 
Sudder  Dewanuy  Adawlut,  formerly  the  chief  civil, 
and  the  Sudder  Miaamut  Adawlut,  formerly  the 
chief  criminal  court  of  justice  at  Calcutta.  But  by 
24  &  25  Viet.,  c.  104,  passed  in  1861.  a  High  Court  was 
constituted  at  each  presidency  seat,  out  of  the 
Supreme  and  Sudder  Courts,  with  jurisdiction  in 
both  civil  and  criminal  cases,  though  an  appeal 
may  bo  taken  from  its  decision  to  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  iu  London. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

*1.  The  chief  criminal  court  at  Calcutta.    [A.  ^[.] 
2.  The  chief  seat  or  headquarters  of  government, 

as  distinguished  from  the  mofussil,  or  interior  of 

the  country. 

su    dls,  x.     [Lat.=a  kind  of  pike.] 

Ichthy.;  A  genus  of  Scopelidee,  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Akin  to  Paralepis  (q.  v.),  but  differing 
slightly  in  the  dentition. 

su  -dor,  s.    [Lat.]    Sweating,  perspiration. 

sudor-anglicanus,  s. 

Med.:  The  sweating-sickness  (q.  v.). 

su  d5r-If  '-Sr-ous,  adj.  [Lat.sudor=sweat,  and 
/ero=to  bear,  to  produce.]  Producing  or  secreting 
perspiration. 

sudoriferous-glands,  s.pl. 

Anat.;  Glands  which  secrete  or  excrete  perspira- 
tion; sweat  glands.  They  are  found  in  varying 
numbers,  in  most  parts  of  the  skin.  Each  gland 
consists  of  a  long  tube  coiled  into  a  knot  near  the 
closed  end,  which  is  situated  in  the  cutaneous  cel- 
lular tissue  and  constitutes  the  gland  proper,  and 
a  straight,  undulate,  or  spiral  duct  traversing  the 
skin  perpendicularly,  to  terminate  upon  its  surface 
between  the  papillee.  Krauso  estimated  that  nearly 
2.800  exist  on  a  square  inch  of  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  4(10  to  600  on  an  equal  space  of  the  back  and 
lower  limbs.  Called  also  Sudoriparous  glauds. 

su-d5r-If  -Ic,  *su-dor-if-ick,  a-  &  *•  [Fr.  sudor- 
ifique,from  Lat.8Mdor//icws,  from  sudor=sweat,  and 
r«cio=tomake.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Causing  or  producing  sweating. 

"  Physicians  may  well  provoke  sweat  in  bed  by  bottles, 
with  a  decoction  of  sudorijlck  herbs  in  hot  water."— 
Bacon:  Xitt.  Hist.,  §  706. 

2.  Secreting  perspiration. 

'*  By  excitiition  of  the  sudorific  glands."  —  Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

B.  As  subxt.:  A  medicine  that  produces  or  pro- 
motes perspiration.    [DIAPHORETIC,  •[.] 

"Opium  proves  .  .  .  commonly  a  great  sudorfjick." 
—  Boyle:  Works,  ii.  188. 

*Su-d5r-Ip'-ar-OuS,  a.  [Lat.  s«<ior  =  sweat,  and 
pario=to  produce.]  Producing  sweat;  sudorifer- 


sudoriparous-glands, .s.  pi.  [SUDORIFEROUS- 
GLANDS.] 

*su  -dSr-oiis,  adj.  [Lat.  sudoriis,  from  sudor= 
sweat.]  Consisting  of  sweat. 

"The  Btrigments  and  sudorous  adhesions  from  men's 
hunds."  —  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

su   dra,  s.    [SOODRA.] 

sud.ij  subst.  pi.  [Prop,  things  sodden,  from  seethe 
(q.  v.)  ;  cf.  O.  Dut.  zode  =  a  seething,  boiling;  Icel. 
sod/t=water  in  which  meat  has  been  sodden.]  Boil- 
ing water  mixed  with  soap;  water  impregnated 
with  soap,  and  forming  a  frothy  mass. 

"When  it  pleases  them  to  strip  11  French  'citoyen' 
agninst  his  will,  and  half  drown  him  in  a  torrent  of 
diluted  suds."—  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*![  Til  the  Kuds  :  In  a  temper  ;  in  a  difficulty.  Prob- 
ably with  idea  of  the  hands  being  occupied  in  the 
washing-tub,  or  from  the  discomfort  that  usually 
attends  washing-day. 

"  Will  ye  forsake  me  now  and  leave  me  i"  the  audnf" 
Beaum.  <fr  Flet.;   Wild  Goose  Chase. 

sue,  *aew,  *sewe,  *sew-en,  *sywen,  *suw-en, 

t'.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  score,  suir,  sivir  (Fr.  sju'rre)=to 
follow,  from  Low  Lat.  sequo;  Lat.  sequor;  Ital. 
sequire.  From  the  same  root  come  pursue,  suit, 
suite,  sequence,  &c.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  To  follow. 

"Maister,  I  shall  sue  thee  whither  ever  thou  schalt  go." 
—  Wgcliffe  ;  Matthew  viii. 


2.  To  follow  after;  to  seek  after;  to  try  to  win; 
to  seek  in  marriage. 

"  Sue  me,  and  woo  me,  and  flatter  me." 

Tennyxon    Mermaid,  43. 

3.  To  seek  justice,  right,  or  compensation  from  by 
legal  process ;  to  institute  legal  process  against ;  1  •  > 
prosecute  in  a  civil  action  for  the  recovery  of  a  real 
or  supposed  right, or  for  compensation  for  a  real  or 
supposed  injury. 

"  If  any  sue  thee  at  the  law  find  take  away  thy  coat,  let 
him  have  thy  cloak  also."— Matthew  v.  40. 
*4.  To  beg;  to  ask  for. 

"When  you  sited  staying." 

Wutkrsp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  3. 

*5.  To  claim  by  legal  process;  to  lay  legal  claim 
to ;  to  seek  by  law. 

"  By  his  attorneys-general  to  site  his  livery." 

*nnLt'.<<i>.-  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Falconry:  To  clean  the  beak. 

2.  Naut.:  To  leave  high  and  dry  on  a  shore;  as, 
to  sue  a  ship. 

B.  Itttransitirt' ; 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  beg,  to  entreat,  to  petition,  to  plead. 

"When  maidens  ttnn,  men  give  like  godR." 

Sliakesp..-  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  4. 

T[  It  is  generally  followed  by^pr. 

"  I  sue  for  exiled  majesty's  repeal.'1 

tjbakesp,:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  640. 

2.  To  seek  by  legal  process;  to  make  claim  in  law; 
to  prosecute ;  as,  to  sue  for  damages. 

3.  To  pay  court ;  to  pay  one's  addresses  as  a  suitor 
or  lover ;  to  woo ;  to  be  a  lover ;  to  act  the  lover. 

II.  Naut..  To  be  left  high  and  dry  on  the  shore, 
as  a  ship. 

"I  To  sue  out:  To  petition  for  and  take  out ;  to- 
apply  for  and  obtain. 

"Nor  was  our  blessed  Savior  only  our  propitiation  to 
die  for  us,  but  he  is  still  our  advocate,  continually  inter- 
ceding with  his  father  in  the  behalf  of  all  true  penitents, 
and  suing  out  a  pardon  for  them  in  the  court  of  heaven." 
— Calamy. 

su  ~ent,  a.    [SUANT.] 

Su'-^nt-ly4,  adv.  [English  suent;  -ly.]  Evcnijv 
smoothly.  (Prov.) 

su'  Sr,  s.  [Eug.  su(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  sues ;  a 
suitor. 

BU-es  -sl-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Suess,  a  French 
naturalist.] 

Palceont.:  A  sub-genus  of  Spirifera,  (q.  v.)  with 
two  species,  from  the  Upper  Lias  of  Normandy. 

su '-St,  *sew-et,  s.  [O.  Fr.  seu,  suis,  suif  (Fr. 
swi/},  with  dimin.  suff.  -et;  from  Lat.  aehum,  sevum 
=  tallow,  suet,  grease  ;Sp.se6o;  Ital.  sevo.] 

C/iem.,  <&c. ;  The  solid  fat  deposited  round  the 
loins  and  kidneys  of  the  ox  or  gheep,  the  latter  being 
the  more  solid,  and  containing  more  stearin  than 
beef  fat,  but  less  palmatin.  Both  contain  a  little 
olein.  When  rendered  dowu  it  forms  tallow  (q.v.)- 
Chopped  suet  is  used  in  cooking  for  making  boned 
puddings,  and  for  various  other  purposes,  as  stuff- 
ing, &c.  Mutton  fat  melts  at  50%  and  beef  fat  at 
47°.  If  melted  and  put  over  potted  meat,  it  ex- 
cludes the  air  and  retards  decay.  It  has  been  em- 
ployed by  botanists  to  preserve  the  fleshy  fungi 
by  permeating  their  pores.  In  pharmacy  it  is  em- 
ployed as  an  emollient  in  the  preparation  of  cer- 
tain ointments  and  plasters,  or  as  an  addition  to- 
poultices. 

suet-pudding,  s. 

Cook.  •  A  boiled  pudding,  the  paste  of  which  id 
made  of  flour,  bread-crumbs,  chopped  suet,  milk, 
and  eggs ;  it  may  be  plain,  or  flavored  to  taste. 

sii'-et-y*,  a.  [Eng.  suet;  -y.\  Consistingof  or  re- 
sembling suet. 

"If  the  matter  forming  a  wen  resembles  fat  or  a  suety 
substance,  it  is  called  uteatonni."— a'/tar^.-  Surgery. 

*suffe,  8.  [A  phonetic  spelling  of  sough  (2),  s.] 
Surf  (q.  v.). 

"The*»/r<?  of  the  sen  setteth  her  lading  dry  on  land."— 
Ilitckluyt;  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  227. 

*suf-fect',  v.  t.  [Lat.  suffectits^  pa.  par.  of  &ufficii> 
=  to  supply,  to  suffice  (q.  v.).J  To  substitute. 

"Stiffecthig  AmadeuH  duke  of  Savoy,  a  married  man,  in 
the  roome  of  Eugenius."— #/s/ioj.i  Halt. 

*suf-fect',  a.  [SUFFECT,  r.]  Chosen  in  place  of 
another;  performed  by  a  substitute. 

"  The  date  of  the  zitffect  consulship  of  Silius  the  younger 
is  not  known."—  Athenceum,  Oct.  28,  1882. 

siif-f  er,  *sof-fren,  *suf-fren,  r.  t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr. 

soffrir,  suffrir  (Fr.  souffrir),  from  Lat.  suffero=tu 
undergo,  to  endure:  suf  (fors«fc)=under,  and/tjro= 
to  boar;  Spanish  sufier;  Port,  sqffier;  Ital.  sofflere, 
- 


*>611,    bo"y;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     9ell,     cnorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  «  bel,      del- 


sufferable 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  feel  or  bear,  as  something  painful,  distress- 
ing, or  disagreeable;  to  submit  to  with  distress, 
pain,  or  grief;  to  undergo,  to  endure. 

"To  suffer  here 
Chains  and  these  torments."— .Vrt/mi.  P.  L.,  ii.  195. 

2.  To  endure  or  undergo  without  sinking  or  giving 
way;  to  sustain;  to  support  unflinchingly ;  to  bear 
up  under. 

"Our  spirit  and  strength  entire 
Strongly  to  suffer  and  support  our  pains." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  L  147. 

3.  To  be  affected  by ;  to  undergo ;  to  have  to  pass 
through  or  experience ;  to  be  acted  on  or  influenced 
by. 

"He  shall  not  suffer    indignity." — Shakesp.:    Tempest 

4.  To  permit,  to  allow;  not  to  forbid  or  hinder. 

" Bat  the  king  suffered  the  auspicious  moment  to  pass 
away."—  Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eny.,ch.  i. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  feel  or  undergo  pain  of  body  or  mind. 

"O,  I  have  suffered 
With  those  that  I  sawswjTer." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

2.  To  undergo  punishment;    specifically,    to   be 
executed.    (1  Peter  ii.  21.) 

3.  To  bear  pain  of  body  or  mind  with  patience  or 
fortitude. 

"A  Roman  with  a  Roman's  heart  can  suffer." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

4.  To  be  injured ;  to  sustain  injury,  loss,  or  dam- 
age. 

"The  Great  Harry  suffered  so  severely  as  almost  to  be 
sunk  at  her  anchorage."—  Froude,-  Hist.  Eng.,  iv.  423. 

aiif -fSr-a-ble,  *suf-fra-ble.  a.  [Eng.  suffer; 
-able  A 

*1.  Capable  of  being  endured  or  borne. 

2.  Capable  of  being  tolerated  or  permitted ;  allow- 
able. 

"It  is  sufferable  in  any  to  use  what  liberty  they  list  in 
their  own  writing."—  Sir  //.  Wotton. 

*3.  Capable  of  enduring  or  suffering ;  tolerant, 
enduring. 

"And  sith  a  man  is  more  reasonable 
Than  women  is,  ye  musten  ben  sitffrable." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,021. 

*SUf  '-f  Sr-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sufferable ;  -ness,] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  suflferable  or  endur- 
able; tolerableness. 

*siif '-fe"r-a-blyS  adv.  [English  sufferab(le) ;  •ly.'] 
In  a  sufferable  manner  or  degree ;  tolerably. 

"Yet  sufferably  bright,  the  eye  might  bear 
The  ungrown  glories  of  his  beamy  hair." 

Addison :  Claudian ;  de  Kapt.  Pros.,  bk.  ii. 

Suf'-f5r-an$e,  *suf-fraunce,  s.  [O.FT.soffrance 
(Fr.  souffrance),  from  Low  Lat.  sufferentia.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The.  state  or  condition  of  suffering;  the  bear- 
ing of  pain ;  endurance  of  pain ;  patience  under 
pain.    (Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice^  i.  3.) 

2.  Pain  or  suffering  endured;    distress,  misery, 
suffering. 

''Her  sufferance,  made 
Almost  each  pang  a  death." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  i. 

*3.  Damage,  loss,  injury. 

"  A  grievous  wreck  and  sufferance 
On  most  part  of  their  fleet." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  1. 

*4.  Death  by  execution. 

"Which  I  in  sufferance  heartily  will  rejoice." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.t  Pt.  III.,  ii.  1. 

5.  Negative  consent  by  not  forbidding  or  hinder- 
ing; toleration,  allowance,  permission. 

"Thoushalt  reign  but  by  their  sufferance." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,   i.  1. 

II.  Customs :  A  permission  granted  for  the  ship- 
ment of  certain  goods. 

*f  (1)  On  sufferance:  By  passive  allowance,  per- 
mission, or  consent;  without  being  actively  inter- 
fered with  or  prevented,  and  yet  without  being 
positively  forbidden. 

(2)  Estate  at  sufferance  : 

Eng.  Law:  (See  extract.) 

"Aa  estate  at  sufferance,  is  where  one  comes  into  pos- 
session of  lands  by  lawful  title,  but  keeps  it  without  any 
title  at  all."—  Blackstone.-  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  9. 

sufferance-wharf,  s.    A  wharf  on  which  goods 
may  be  landed  before  any  duty  is  paid,  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs.    (Eng.) 
8uf '  -f  Sr-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  suffer;  -er.] 
1.  Oue  who  suffers ;  one  who  endures  or  under- 
goes bodily  or  mental  pain  or  suffering. 

"All  suffering  doth  destroy,  or  is  destroy'd, 
Even  by  the  sufferer." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  22. 
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2.  One  who  sustains  damage  or  los^ ;  as,  ^.sufferer 
by  a  fire. 

3.  One  who  suffers,  permits,  or  allows, 
suf  -f  er-Ing,  pr.  par,,  a.  &  s.    [SUFFER.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  --Is  substantive : 

1.  The  state  of  enduring  pain,  whether  of  body  or 
mind. 

2.  Pain,  inconvenience,  or  loss  endured   or  in- 
curred. 

"  Rejoice  in  my  sufferings  for  you."—  Colossians  i.  24. 

*siif  -f gr-Ing-1? .  adv.  [English  suffering;  -ly.] 
With  suffering  or  pain. 

"An  affect  or  moving  sufferingly  to  become  matter.*' — 
Cabbalistical  Dialogues  (1682),  p.  8. 

suf-fi$e  ,  *suf-flse'f  *snf-ise,  v.  i.  &,  t.   [Fr. 


^  _-,3w*uof  suffisantiVT,  par.  of  suffire  =  to  suffice, 
from  Lat.  sufficio=to  make  or  put  under,  to  substi- 
tute, to  supply,  to  suffice:  suf  ( f  or  sub)  =  under,  and 
/oci'o=to  make.] 

A.  Intrans.;  To  be  enough  or  sufficient;  to  bo 
equal  to  the  end  or  object  proposed. 

"  A  report  that  arms  were  hidden  in  the  house  sufficed 
to  bring  a  furious  mob  to  the  door."— Macaulay;  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  be  sufficient  for;  to  satisfy;  to  meet  the 
demands  or  requirements  of. 

"Let  it  suffice  thee  :  speak  no  more  to  me  of  this 
matter." — Deuteronomy  iii.  28. 

*2.  To  supply  or  provide ;  to  refurnish.- 
"Nor  Juno,  who  sustained  his  arms  before, 
Dares  with  new  strength  suffice  the  exhausted  store." 
Drydem  Virgil's  &neid,  ix.  1,090. 

*suf-f  Ic  -ien9e  (c  as  sh),  *suf-fls-aunce,  subst. 
[Fr.  suffisance.]  Sufficiency. 

"He  coude  in  litel  thing  have  mtfflsaunce.'" 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  489.     (Prol.) 

Suf-fic  -ien-§yt  (C  as  sh),  subst.  [Eng.  suffic- 
ient :  -cy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sufficient  or  ade- 
quate to  the  end  proposed. 

"The  natural  sufficiency  of  the  soul  without  the  spirit 
of  God  in  order  to  its  own  happiness." — Sttllingfleet: 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  12. 

2.  Supply  equal  to  wants ;  ample  supply. 

3.  Adequate     qualification     for    any     purpose ; 
ability. 

"Then  no  more  remain* 

But  that  your  sufficiency,  as  your  worth,  is  able, 
And  let  them  work." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  1. 

4.  Adequate  substance  or  means  ;  competence. 
*5.  Conceit;  self-sufficiency;  self-confidence. 

"  Sufficiency  is  a  compound  of  vanity  and  ignorance."— 

Temple. 

suf-fic  -lent   (c  as  sh),  *suf-fyc-ient,  a.  &  s. 
[Lat.  sufficient,  pr.  par.  of  sufficio=to  suffice  (q.v.) ; 
Sp,  suficiente;  Port.  <fc  Ital.  sufficiente.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Equal  to  any  end  or  purpose  proposed ;  ade- 
quate to  meet  any  wants  or  demands ;  enough,  com- 
petent, ample. 

"  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee." — 2  Corinth,  xii.  9. 
*2.  Possessed  of  adequate    talents,    accomplish- 
ments, or  resources ;  competent,  fit,  qualified,  capa- 
ble. 

"You'll  never  meet  a  more  sufficient  man." 

Shakesp.  •  Othello,  iii.  4. 

*3.  Capable  of  paying  one's  debts;  solvent,  rich. 

"  My  meaning  in  saying  he  is  a  good  man,  is  to  have 
you  understand  me  that  he  is  sufficient.  '—Shakesp.:  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  i.  3. 

*4.  Self -sufficient,  self-satisfied,  content. 
*B.  As  subst. :  Sufficiency. 

"One  man's  sufficient  is  more  available  than  ten  thou- 
sands' multitude." — Sidney:  Arcadia,  p.  452. 

TF  For  the  difference  between  sufficient  and 
enough,  see  ENOUGH. 

sufficient-reason,  determining-reason,  B. 

Philos. :  A  term  adopted  from  the  following  pas- 
sage of  Leibnitz's  TAeadiotffl  (i.  §  44) :  "  Nothing  is 
done  without  a  sufficient  reason;  that  is,  nothing 
happens  without  its  being  possible  to  one  knowing 
the  causes  of  all  things  to  render  a  reason  which  is 
sufficient  why  it  is  so,  and  not  otherwise."  He 
defines  the  principle  or  Sufficient  Reason,  as  that 
in  virtue  of  which  we  know  that  no  fact  can  be 
found  real,  no  proposition true»  withouta  sufficient 
reason  why  it  is  in  this  way  rather  than  in  an- 
other. After  stating  that  Archimedes  was  obliged 
to  take  for  granted  that  if  there  be  a  balance  in 
which  everything  is  alike  on  both  sides,  and  if 
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equal  weights  are  hung  on  the  two  ends  of  that 
balance,  the  whole  will  be  at  rest,  because  no  reason 
can  be  given  why  one  side  should  weigh  down 
rather  than  the  other,  Leibnitz  goes  on  to  say: 
"Now  by  this  single  principle  ot  the  sufficient 
reason  may  bo  demonstrated  the  being  of  a  (rod. 
and  all  other  parts  of  metaphysics  or  natural  theol- 
ogy, and  even,  in  some  measure,  those  physical 
truths  that  are  independent  of  mathematics,  such 
as  the  dynamical  principles  or  the  principles  of 
forces."  The  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  as  a 
law  of  thought  is  usually  stated  by  logicians  thus : 
Every  judgment  we  accept  must  rest  upon  a  suffi- 
cient reason ;  and  from  this  the  following  principles 
have  been  derived : 

1.  Granting  the  reason,  what  follows  from  the  reason 
must  also  be  granted.    On  this  syllogistic  inference  de- 
pends. 

2.  If  all  the  consequents  are  held  to  be  true,  the  reason 
must  be  true. 

3.  If  the  consequent  is  rejected,  the  reusoii  must  also  be 
rejected. 

4.  If  the  consequent  is  admitted,  we  do  not  of  necessity 
admit  the  reason,  as  there  may  be  other  reasons  or  causes 
of  the  same  effect. 

Mansel  (Proleg.  Log.,  p.  198)  asserts  that  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Sufficient  Reason  is  not  a  law  of  thought, 
but  only  the  statement  that  every  act  of  thought 
must  be  governed  by  some  law.  [^[  ] 

If  Axiom  of  determining  (or  sufjicient)  reason: 

Logic:  A  judgment  can  be  derived  from  another 
judgment  (materially  different  from  it),  and  finds 
in  it  its  sufficient  reason,  only  when  the  (logical) 
connection  of  thoughts  corresponds  to  a  (real) 
causal  connection.  (Ueberweg:  Logic  (Eng.  ed.), 
§81.) 

Suf-flC'-ient-ly4  (C  as 8h),  adv.  [Eng.  sufficient; 
-'#•] 

1.  In  or  to  a  sufficient  degree;  in  or  to  a  degree 
answering  the  end  or  purpose  proposed;  enough. 
amply. 

"  The  tongue  of  the  new  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
was  not  sufficiently  ready."—  Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  To  a  considerable  degree. 

"He  himself  was  sufficiently  vain-glorious."—  Dryden: 
Juvenal.  (Ded.) 

suf-f  19  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SUFFICE.] 

*Buf-f ic  -Ing-ly;,  adc.     [Eng.  sufficing;  -ly.}    So 

as  to  suffice  or  satisfy ;  sufficiently. 
*siif-f  19  -Ing-ness,  s.     [Eng.  sufficing;   -ne*.s.  J 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  sufficing;  sufficiency. 

*suf-fisance,  *suf-flsaunce,  s.  [Fr.]  Sufficiency, 
plenty,  enough,  abundance. 

"  There  him  rests  in  riotous  suffisance 
Of  all  gladfulness  and  kingly  joyance." 

Spenser:  Muiopotmof,  207. 

*suf-fls-ant,  *suf-fls  aunt,  *suf-fis-aunce,  atlj. 
[Fr.  suffisant)  pr.  par.  of  suffire  =to  suffice  (q.  v.l.J 
Sufficient.  (Gtncer:  C.A.,i.) 

*suf-fl  -tus,  s.    [Lat.]    Snuff  of  a  candle. 

"Of  the  suffitus  of  a  torch,  painters  make  a  velvet 
black." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  p.  335. 

suf -fix,  s.  [Lat.  sufflxus,  pa.  par.  of  suffigo  —  to 
fasten  on  beneath :  suf  (for  sub)  =under,  and  Jigo  = 
to  fix.] 

1.  Philol.:  A  letter  or  syllable  added  at  the  end  of 
a  word  ;  an  affix,  a  postfix ;  as,  -ness,  -ly,  &c. 

2.  Math.:  A  term  used  to  denote  indices  written 
under  letters;  as,  ai,  a%,  «3i  &c- 

8uf-flx',t\  f.  [Sr/FFix,s.]  To  add  or  annex,  as 
a  letter  or  syllable,  at  the  end  of  a  word. 

*sufflxion  (as  suf-flk'-shon),  s.  [SUFFIX.]  The 
act  of  suffixing ;  the  state  of  being  suffixed. 

*suf-flam -In-ate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  suffiaminafuK,  pa. 
par.  of  snfflamino  =  to  check,  to  clog;  sufllamttn 
(genit.  suffiaminis)  =  a,  drag,  a  brake.] 

1.  To  retard  or  check  the  motion  of,  as  of  a  car- 
riage, by  preventing  one  or  more  of  the  wheels  from 
revolving,  by  means  of  a  chain  or  otherwise;  to 
scotch. 

2.  To  stop,  to  check,  to  impede, 

"  God  could  prevent  the  beginnings  of  wicked  designs; 
.  .  .  he  could  any  where  sufflaminate  and  subvert 
them." — Barrow  t  Sermon  on  the  Gunpowder  Treason. 

*suf-flate',  t'.  t.  [Lat.  sufflatus,\>a.  par.of  sitlflo: 
suf  (for  nib)  =  under,  and./fo=to  blow.] 

1.  To  blow  up,  to  inflate. 

2.  To  inspire. 

"Snfflated  by  the  Holy  Wind." 

Ward:  England's  Ktformatioii,  iii. 

*suf-fla  -tion,  *.  [Latin  sujflatiu.]  [SUFFLATE.] 
The  act  of  blowing  up  or  inflating. 

*Suf  -f6-cate,  a.    [Latin  suffocahis,  pa.  par.  of 
suffoco—io choke:  suf  (for  jiub)=under,  and  fauces 
=the  gullet,  the  throat.]    Suffocated,  choked. 
"For  Suffolk's  duke,  may  he  be  suffocate" 

Shakesp..  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  1. 


ate,     fat,    fire,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     w6,    wSt,    here,     camel,     h5r,     thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,    marine;     gd,    p6t, 
or,     wbre,    wolf,     work,     whd,    s6n;     mate,    ctib,     cttre,     unite,    cur,    rflle,    full;     try,    Syrian.     »,     ce  =  «;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


suffocate 

suf  -fB-cate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  suffoqner:  Sp.su/o- 
cor-  Port,  suffocar;  Ital.  suffocare.f  [SUFFOCATE, 
adj.] 

A.  Transit iri.' : 

1.  To  choke;  to  kill  by  stopping  tin' respiration, 
as   by  hanging,  drowning,  or  respiring   carbonic 
acid  gas  ;  to  smother,  to  stifle. 

"Doubtful  his  death:  he  tnffucat^l  seem'd 
To  most." 

2.  To  stifle ;  to  cause  difficulty  of  respiration  to. 
tCoicurr:  Task,  vi.  670.) 

3.  To  impede  respiration  in ;  to  compress  so  as  to 
prevent  respiration. 

"Let  not  hemp  his  windpipe  niffomle." 

Shakesp.:  Ilenra  1  .,  ill.  6. 

*4.  To  stifle,  to  smother,  to  extinguish  ;  as,  to  ««/- 
focate  live  coals  or  fire. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  suffocated,  choked,  or  stifled. 

2.  To  cause  suffocation,  to  choke ;  as,  The  heat  is 
tnfocating. 

"The  suffocating  sense  of  woe." 

Byron :  Prometheus. 

U  Suffocation  is  produced  by  every  kind  of  means, 
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suf  f  u  -fjion,  milist.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  suffusionem. 


*suf-fra-gant,  a.  &  a.    [SUFFRAGAN.] 

*suf  -fra-gate,  v.i.  [Lat.  mffmgiitux.vn.  par. 
of  suffragor.J  |  SUFFRAGE,  v.] 

1.  To  vote  with  ;  to  agree  in  voice  with. 

"  It  cannot  chdose  but  suffraaate  to  the  reasonableness 
and  convenience  thereof,  being  so  discovered.  —  Hale: 
Grig.  ofMaukiixl,  p.  291. 

"With  liberty  allowed  him  to  suffraaate  in  congregat. 
and  coiivocat." — Wood:  Fasti  Oxon.,  vol.  ii. 

*suf  -fra-ga  t5r,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  assists  or 
supports  with  his  vote. 

"  The  most  of  their  suffragators  are  already  assembled." 
— Bp.  of  Chester  to  Abp.  Vsher,  p.  67. 

suf'-frage  (age  as  Ig),  *suf  -fra-g^,  «.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  suffrayium—&  vote ;  ultimate  etymology 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  vote  or  voice  given  on  a  controverted  ^ues- 


ng,  as 

uffused. 

"He  [Plutarch]  being  deeply  tinctured,  as  it  were. 
with  the  taffiulans  of  it,  everything  which  he  looked 
upon,  seemed  to  him  colored  with  it."— Cudworth:  Intel!. 
System,  p.  224. 

2.  That  whicli  is  suffused  or  overspread,  as  a 
cataract  on  the  eye,  or  an  extravasation  of  some 
humor. 

"So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quenched  their  orbs, 
Or  dim  suffusion  veiled."  Hilton.  J'.  L..  iii.  21). 

BU-fl,  *.     [SOFI.] 

su -f  Is.m,  s.    [SOFISM.] 

*sug,  sulist.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  allied  to 
sucfc.]  A  small  kind  of  worm. 

"  At  which  time  many  of  them  [trout]  have  sticking  on 
them  suf/s,  or  trout-lice  ;  which  is  a  kind  of  worm  in 
shape  like  a  clove,  or  pin  with  a  big  head— and  sucks 
close  to  him,  and  sucks  his  moisture  ;  these,  I  think, 
the  trout  breeds  himself."—  Walton:  Angler,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

:e,«.  (tf(. 
m  Arab. 


„  „ , .  ----          .ques-      sug-ar  (s  assh),  *sucre,  *suger, *sugr 

external  or  internal;  to  choke  is  to  stifle  or  s,yT<»-    tion,  or  in  thechoice  of  a  candidate  for  a  particular    [French  Sucre,  from  Sp.  «z»cai-=sugar,  froi 

tate  by  means  of  large  bodies,  as  a  piece  of  food,    office,  position,  or  trust;  the  formal  expression  of    Kakkar,  sofcfcar=sngar ;  Pers.  shakar,  from  Sansc. 
lodging  in  the  throat  or  larynx.  opinion  on  a  point  in  question ;  hence,  approval, 

suf -f&-cat-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SUFFOCATE,  r.]    consent.    [FRANCHISE,^.] 

suf  -f  6  cat-Ing-ly1,  adv.  [Eng-sujfoc 
la  a  suffocating  manner  or  degree:  so 
cato  i  as,  The  room  is  suffocatingly  hot. 


•  -luA 
sulo 


8iSf-f6  ca- 


whole  pr: 

*2.  Testimony,  attestation,  witness, 
i  Lat.sujfocaf/onem,       *3-  Aid,  assistance. 


i  u  ua    uiuii  t,      i-i    i.,,.,.^.,.  0,.^,^  ___________ 

ac'cus'a'tlve'o  i  '"^'cariotfrom  si^oraf^^suffocate       "But  all  give  »,,Jmtr«;  that  with  speed  I  may  these  di 

"-  -         er's  Iliad  vm. 


(q.  vj  ;  Sp.  suffocacion  ;  Ital.  suffocazione.] 
1.  The  act  ofsuffocating,  choking,  or  smothering. 


cords  end."-«aj,mnii  .-  Homer's  Iliad,  vm. 


carkara =gravel,  sugar ;  allied  to  Lat.  saccharum  ; 

(jr.  sakchar,  sakcharon;  Port,  azucdr;  Ital.  zuc- 
"Enthusiastically  confirmed   by  the  suffrage  of    the    chero.] 
hole  principality."— London  Dailu  Telegraph.  ^    As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  sweet,  crystallized  substance  manufactured 
from  the  expressed  juice  of  various  plants,  espe- 
cially from  the  sugar-cane  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Any  substance,  more  or  less  resembling  sugar 
.„„„„„„ „.,..„.                                                     in0anj;.of  its  Properties;  as.suparof  lead. 

z.  Prayer  on  behalf  of  another,  or  for  the  whole  2.  Figuratively : 

:  uvuwrwise.  — o/«.(«,  ,.  ..,,„ ,„.,„„  t... .„.  — .-., — body  of  the  faithful  •  e^pec    prayer  offered  for  the  (1)  Sweet,  honeyed,  or  sootnmg  words  .»r  natter}, 

2.  Thestateof  being  suffocated,  choked,  or  smoth-    faithful  departed.  used  to  disguise  or  hide  something  distasteful. 

ered;  death  by  being  suffocated.                                         "He  [Henry  the  6]  made  a  riche  tumbe  for  Richard  the  (^  Money.    (Slang.) 

"It    was   a    miracle   to    scape  suffocation."— Shakfsp..     %  nnd  clmB8j,i  siiffraa/es  to  be  ordenid  forhym."— Leland:  jj_  Chemical  <St  Sugar  Manuf. :  Cn(OHj.)m.      Tho 

Merry  Wives,  iii.  5.                                                                  Collectanea:  vol.  ii.,  p.  490.  generic  uamo  for  a  large  number  of  bodies  occur- 

---  ..,,..._    i, -  ,      . — 1-1  —     I.! .  1      ,. 


II.  Ecclesiastical: 

"Slaine,  I  call  heere,  whosoeuer  he  be,  man,  woman,  or       j    ^  short  petition,  such  as  those  after  the  creed 
cnilde,  that  violently  commeth  to  his  death,  whether  It    or  jnatins  and  evensong, 
be  by  knife,  poyson,  cord,  drowning,  burning,  suffocation         ~    — 
or  otherwise."— Smith;  Commonwealth,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  1x111. 


Tending  or  having  the  power  to  suffocate;  suffo-    to  the  knee-joint  of  beasts. 


eating. 

"From  rain,  after  great  frosts  in  the  winter,  glandulous 
tumors  and  suffocatire  catarrhs  proceed."—  Arhuthuol: 
On  Air. 

Suf  -folk  (I  silent),  s.  [For  South-folk,  as.Vor- 
folk  for  Korth-folk.] 

Qeog.:  A  county  on  the  east  coast  of  England, 
tween  Norfolk  and  Essex. 

Suffolk-crag,  s. 

Geol.:  The  same  as  RED-CRAG.    [CRAG,  2.] 


dassod""under"  two"headsr"viz.,    unferm'entable 


, 
The  hough  or  suffraginous  flexure  behind  rather  out-    SUgars,  as  mannite,  dulcito,  sorbite,  &c.,  and  fer- 


ward."— tiruwne:   Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii..  ch.  i. 

*suf-fraunce,  B.    [SUFFERANCE.] 
suf-fru  tea   cent,  a.     [Pref.su/-  for 
Eng.  frutcscent  (q.  v.) .]    Moderate. 


-«» 


inentable  sugars,  as  cane-sugar,  glucose,  maltose, 
&C.    Cane-sugar,  CjoHj^On,  called  also  Saccharose, 

several'other  roots.    It  appears  to  bo  the  transition 


...  ,,     gut~    tor  Situ-    amiAjiii.   /,   (   «".•*«*  —  luiiv 

Suffolk  punch,  s.    A  variety  of  horse  stout  and    h,f«i,P=  1 
>und  in  the  barrel,  strongly  built,  and  with  low,        #  .    (J,*  „  stem-.  .    Having  the  lower  anil  smaller 
,avy  shoulders.  .They  are  especially  adapted  for    pa^o(\lea8JenTwoouj,  while  the  upper  and  larger 

part  is  herbaceous  and  dies  off  every  year. 


t  suf-fru -tex,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  sub.  and  product  batween  starch  and    invert-sugar   in   all 

•utex=a  shrub,  a  bush.]  plants  which  yield  the  latter  compounds.  Walnuts, 

Bot. :  An  undershrub  (q.  v.)  almondsj  and  St.  John's  bread  contain  only  cane- 
siif  fru -tl-cose,    t  suf-fru'-tl-cous,  a.    [Pref. 
»/-,  forsufc-,  and  Lat.  fruticosux=!M  of  shrubs  or 


awing  heavy  weights. 

*suf-f8s  -8l6n(SS  assh),«.  [Lat. guffoesio. from 
suffussus,  pa.  par.  of  8uffodio=to  dig  under ;  suf  (for 
sub ) =under,  and/od»o= to  dig.]  The  act  of  digging 
under  or  beneath  ;  an  undermining. 

Those    conspiracies    against    maligned    sovereignty; 
suffosionsot  walls,  Ac."— Bp.  Hall:  St.  Paul's  Combat. 


almonds,  and  St.  John  s  bread  contain  only  cane- 
sugar.  It  is  extracted  most  easilyfrom  sugar-cane, 
but  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  manufactured  on 
a  large  scale  from  beet-root.  The  expressed  juice 
is  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling  point,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  slaked  lime  added.  The  clear  liquid 
which  separates  from  the  coagulum  is  evaporated 


B.  As  substantive  : 


,  , 

fumigation  made  therewith  rgarlick]  fetcheth  downe  the  organic  acids.     Strong  sulphuric   acid  completely 

*I    Ord.  Lanq.:  One  who  or  that  which  assists;    afterbirth  of  women   newly  delivered  and   brought  to  deoomposes  cnne-sugar,  and  nitric  acid  converts  it 

"- 


an  assistant 


bed."— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xx.,  ch. 

"Friends  and  suffraijants  to  the  virtues  and  modesty  of  *Suf-f  U -mlge,  s.      [Lat.  suffumigo=to  Sllffumi- 

sober  women."— Bishop  Taylor:  Artificial   Handsomeness,  gate  (q.  V.).J      A  medical  fume. 

P- 118.  "  For  external  means,  drying  suffumiges  or  smoaks  are 

II.  Ecclesiastical:  prescribed  with  good  success."— Harvey:  On  Consumption. 

1.  A  bishop  who  lias  been  consecrated  to  assist  an  suf-f  U§e,  v.  t.    [Latin  truffusus,  pa.  par.  of  ««/- 
ordinary  bishop  of  a  see  in  a  particular  portion  of  fundo-  to  pour  beneath,  to  suffuse  beneath  or  upon  ; 
his  diocese.  suf  (fcr    «u6)=under,    and  fundo=to   pour.]     To 

2.  A  term  of  relation  applied  to  every  ordinary  overspread,  as  with  a  fluid  or  tincture ;  to  nil  or 
bishop  with  respect  to  the  archbishop  of  his  prov-  cover  as  with  something  fluid. 

ince.  "Medora  still  (while  tears  his  cheeks  mfiur) 

"The  Primate  indeed   and  several   of  his  suffragans  The  dear  remembrance  of  his  lord  renews." 

stood  obstinately  aloof."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi.  Hoole:  Orlando  Furioso,  xviii. 


UeCOIUpOfl's  C'lll'     >UKttl.  HUIU  U*U-U>    «<^1»J   v>l,u»ull-.T    !!• 

into  saccharic  acid.  It  turns  a  ray  of  polarized 
lisht  to  the  right,  Aj  =  73'8.  [INVERT-SUGAR,  MAPLE- 
SUGAR.] 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  sugar. 

sugar-baker,  s.    One  who  refines  sugar. 

sugar -bean, «. 

Bot. :  (1)  Fhaseolus  saccharatus;  (2)  P.  lunatus. 

sugar-beet,  snbstant.  A  variety  of  the  Common 
Beet,  Beta  vulgarix,  cultivated  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  to  some  extent  in  America,  from  whicli 
is  extracted  sugar.  [BEETROOT-SUGAR.] 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon.     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -slon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


sugar-berry 

sugar-berry,  s. 

Bot.:  Celt  is  occidentalism  called  also  the  Nettle- 
tree  and  the  Hackberry. 

sugar-birds, R.  pi. 

Ornith.:  The  family  Cceribidsp.agroupof  delicate 
little  birds,  allied  to  the  Dicteidse  and  the  Drepa- 
nididse>,  but  with  protrusile  tongues,  and  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  tropical  parts  of  America. 

sugar-bush,  s.    [SUGAR-ORCHABD.] 

sugar-camp,  s.  A  place  in  or  near  a  maple  for- 
"st  where  the  sap  from  the  trees  is  collected  and 
manufactured  iiito  sugar. 

sugar-candy,  *sugar-candian,  s.  Cane-sugar 
crystallized  on  threads  by  slow  evaporation. 

"Her  breath  was  as  sweet  assugar-candian." — J.  Taylor: 
Penniless  Pilgrim. 

sugar-cane,  s. 

1.  Botany,  Hort.,  etc. :  Saccharum  officinarunij  a 
strong,  cane-stemmed  grays,  from  eight  to  twelve 
feet  high,  producing  a  large,  feathery  plume  of 
flowers.    It  is  wild  or  cultivated  in  the  southern 
United  States,  India,  China,  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
the  West  Indies,  and  South  America,  flourishing  in 
the  zone  or  belt  from  the equator  to  35 ;  or  40"  north 
and  south.    The  land  chosen  for  its  cultivation  is 
usually  a  good  ]oam  or  light  clay  well  manured. 
The  loafy  ends  of  the  canes  of  the  preceding  season 
are  cut  off,  or  the  whole  cane  is  cut  up,  each  piece 
being  made  to  contain  two  nodes  or  joints.  Twenty 
thousand  of  these  are  planted  on  each  acre  in  Jan- 
uary and  February,  the   harvest  begins  early  iu 
December,  and  the  cutting  and  crushing  of  the 
canes   are   carried  on  till  January  or  February. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  the  sugar-cane. 

2.  Hist,:  It  has  been  supposed  that  sugar-cane 
was  the  "sweet  cane  from  a  far  country'1  of  Jere- 
miah (vi.  20:  cf.  also  Isa.  xliii.  24).    The  scripture 
plant  was,  however,   more    probably  Andropogon 
calamus  aromaticus.  [CANE.]  According  to  Straoo, 
Nearchus,  the    admiral  of  Alexander    the  Ureat. 
describes  a  kind  of  honey  (probably  sugar)  from  an 
Indian  reed,  as  did  Theophrastus  and  other  writers. 
Dioscorides  uses  the  term  sacc/iarwm-derivedfrom 
the  Indian  name  of  the  sugar-cane.     Europe  seems 
indebted  for  the  plant  to  the  Saracens,  who  intro- 
duced it  into  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Sicily,  Crete,  and 
Spain,  in  the  ninth  century;  the  Crusaders,  in  the 
twelfth,  found  it  in  Syria ;  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese carried  it  to  the  Canary  Islands  and  Madeira 
early  in  the  fifteenth.    Thence,  on  the  discovery  of 
America,  it  was  transported  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  a  large  sugar  industry  speedily  arose. 

sugar-clarifier,  s.    [CLARiFiER,2.J 

sugar-coated,  subst.  Coated  with  a  solution  of 
sugar;  as  pills,  &CM  to  relieve  an  unpleasant  taste. 

SUgar-evaporatpr,  s.  A  furnace  and  pan  for 
condensing  saccharine  juices  or  solutions. 

sugar-filter,  ».  The  vessel  employed  for  cleans- 
ing and  decolorizing  the  defecated  syrup  by  the  aid 
of  bone-black. 

sugar-fungus,  s.    [TORULA,  YEAST  PLANT.] 

sugar- furnace,  .'••.  A  furnace  in  which  pans  are 
set  for  boiling  sugar-cane  juice,  the  sap  of  thu 
maple,  or  other  saccharine  solutions. 

sugar-house,  *.  A  building  in  which  sugar  is 
refined. 

SUgar-kettle,  s.  A  kettle  for  boiling  the  sap  of 
the  sugar-maplo,  the  sorghum,  or  the  cane ;  a  sugar- 
pan. 

sugar-loaf,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Lit.:  A  conical  mass  of  refined  sugar. 

2.  Fitj. :  A  high-crowned  conical  hat,  resembling 
a  sugar-loaf  in  shape. 

B.  -4s  adj. :  Conical  and  tall,  like  a  sugar-loaf ;  as, 
a  sugar-loaf  hat. 

sugar-louse,  s.    [SUGAR-MITE.] 

sugar-maple,  s. 

Hut. :  Acer  saccharinum,  an  American  tree,  some- 
times eighty  feet  high,  largely  prevailing  in  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  part  of  the  United  States, 
&c.  The  leaves  are  cordate,  very  smooth,  and  glau- 
cous beneath.  They  have  five  lobes,  which  are 
taper,  pointed,  and  toothed,  becoming  rod  in  the 
autumn.  It  is  tapped  in  the  spring  for  its  juice, 
which  yields  sugar.  [ACER.] 

sugar-mill,  *. ,-  A  mill  for  expressing  the  juice 
from  sugar-canes.'  It  has  usually  three  rollers;  two 
in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  and  the  third  over 
and  between  these.  The  canes  arc  fed  in  between 
the  upper  and  first  horizontal  rollers,  where  they 
receive  their  first  squeeze,  the  juice  running  down 
into  a  trough  at  the  base  of  the  mill;  they  then 
travel  onward,  receiving  a  second  squeeze  between 
the  top  roller  and  the  second  horizontal  roller, 
which  extracts  the  remaining  juice.  The  residual 
woody  fiber,  termed  bagasse,  when  dried,  is  used  as 
fuel  for  the  furnace-boiler. 
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sugar-mite,  sugar-louse,  s. 

Kitfom.:  The  genus  Lepisma,  spec.  Lepisma  cac- 

sugar-mold,  x.  A  conical  iron  mold  in  which 
sugar  is  placed  to  crystallize  ami  allow  thu  nmlasx-s 
to  drain  away. 

sugar-nippers,  s.  A  tool  or  instrument  for  cut- 
ting T«»uf-sugar  into  small  piece.-. 

sugar  of  acorns,  s.    [QTJERCITE.] 
sugar  of  lead,  s.  [NEUTRAL  PLUMBIC  ACETATE; 
ACETIC- ACID.] 

sugar-orchard,  sugar -bush,  x.  A  collection 
or  small  plantation  of  maples  used  for  making 
sugar. 

sugar-planter,  s.  One  who  owns  or  manages 
laud  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-c;iue. 

SUgar-plum,  s.  A  kind  of  sweetmeat  made  of 
boiled  sugar,  colored  and  flavored  with  various  in- 
gredients, and  formed  into  balls  or  disks. 

sugar-refiner,  s.    One  who  refines  sugar. 

sugar-refinery,  s. 

1.  A  buiklingwhere  sugar  is  refined. 

2.  The  process  of  purification  of  raw  or  brown 
sugar.    The  sugar  is  (1)  dissolved  in  water  a  little 
blood  and  lime-water  being  added ;  (2)  filtered  in 
bags  to  remove  feculences ;  (3)  filtered  through  ani- 
mal charcoal,  to  remove  color;  (4)  boiled  in  a  vac- 
uum-pan, to  concentrate  it;  and  (5)  crystallized  iu 
molds. 

*sugar-sop,  s.    A  sugar-plum. 
"Dandle  her  upon  ray  knee,  and  give  her  fttgar-sops." 
Beaum.  &Flet.:  Monsieur  Thomti*,  ii.  2. 

sugar-squirrel,  >•. 

ZoOL:  Petaurus  sciureus. 

sugar-tongs,  s.  A  email  instrument  of  silver  or 
plated  metal,  used  for  lifting  small  pieces  of  sugar 
at  table. 

sugar-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Myoporum  platycarpum;  (2)  Acer  sac- 
charinunii  the  sugar-maple  (q.  v.). 
silg  -ar  (s  as  sh),  *sug-er,  v.  f.  &  i.   [SUGAR,  «.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  impregnate,  flavor,  cover,  sprinkle,  or 
mix  with  sugar.    [SUGARING,  II.] 

2.  Fig.:   To  cover  or   hide,  as  with    sugar;    to 
sweeten,  to  disguise,  as  something  unpleasant  or 
distasteful,  so  as  to  render  it  acceptable. 

"  With  devotion's  visage, 
And  pious  action,  we  do  sugar  o'er 
The  devil  himself."    Shnkesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

r  To  sugar  off  is  to  procevd  with  the  last  stage  in 
the  manufacture  of  maple  sugar— that  of  granula- 
tion. 

sug  -ar  1-ness  (S  as  sh).  s.  [  Eng.  sugary ;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sugary  or  sweet. 

sug  -ar-Ing  (s  as  sh),  s.    [.Eng.  sugar;  -ing.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language; 

1.  The  act  of  sweetening,  mixing,  or  covering  with 

2.  Sugar  used  for  sweetening,  &c. 

'.i.  The  act  or  process  of  making  sugar, 

II.  Entom.:  A  method  of  catching  moths  intro- 
duced in  1842,  and  since  largely  used.  A  compound 
of  coarse  brown  sugar  dissolved  in  water  and  beer, 
and  having  a  little  gum  or  some  essential  oil  added, 
is  spread  on  the  sheltered  side  of  trunks  of  trees  by 
a  painter's  brush.  The  collector  visits  the  sugared 
trees  after  dark  with  a  bull's-eye  lantern  and 
catches  any  moths  he  may  find. 

sug  ar-less  (initial  s  as  sh),  a.  [Eug.  sugar; 
-less.]  Free  from  sugar. 

sug-ar-f  (s  as  sh),  *sug-rie,  adj.     [English 

1.  Containing,  resembling,  or  composed  of  sugar; 
sweet. 

"And  with  the  snyrie  sweete  thereof  allure 
Chant  ladies  pares  to  fantasies  impure." 

Spenser;  Mother  Hubbertfs  Tale, 

2.  Fond  of  sugar  or  of  sweet  things  ;  as,  a  sugary 
p:ilate. 

*su-ges  -(jent,  n.  [Lat. sugens ^  pr.  par.  of  sugo— 
to  suck.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  sucking. 

"The  sngexcent  partH  of  animals  are  fitted  for  their  use, 
and  the  knowledge  of  that  use  put  into  them."— Pulcij: 
Xat.  Theol.,  ch.  iviii. 

sug-gest ,  r.  t.  &  i.    [Lat.  suggestus,  pa.  par.  of 
»ugtjero—to  carry  or  lay  under,  to  supply,  to  suggest: 
sug  (for  sub) Bunder,  and  gero=to  carry.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  introduce  indirectly  into  the  mind  or 
thoughts;  to  cause  to  be  thought  of  by  the  agency 
of  other  objects. 

"The  growing  seeds  of  wisdom,  that  suggest    .    .    . 
Reflections  such  as  meliorate  the  heart." 

Coteper:  Task,  iii.  302. 


suggilate 


2.  To  propose  with  diffidence  or  modesty  ;  \»  i-rn- 
pose  Indirectly  or  guardedly  ;  to  hint ;  to  iusiin 
"Then    yon    .-"(/>/'' •<'''''    Avignon  ;    and  I   assented." — 

M<!.-nu!n:,:    Ilixt.  Kn,j..  ch.  XXUL 

*3.  To  inform  secretly;  to  prompt. 

"We  must  xitiftjcxt  the  people,  in  what  hatred 
He  still  hath  held  them." 

-•/>•••  Coriolamts,  ii   1 

*4.  To  tempt,  to  M-duce. 

"  To  tsuygeitt  thee  from  thy  master." 

Slutkt'itji.:  Tit'Hiit'j  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  .". 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  nuikr  siu'^.-tiou-. ;  to  iiri-*'i;t 
evil  thoughts  to  the  mind. 

sug  gest  3r,  «.  [Eng.  suggest;  •er.']  One  who 
suggests;  one  who  makes  suggestion*. 

"The  spirit  of  God  in  person  is  not  the  immediat.- 
ge&ter  of  this  conclusion." — lip.  Jinll:  Works,  ii.  885. 

sug-ges  -tl-o  fal'-si,  phr.  [Lat.  =  the  sugir-  -- 
tion  of  something  false  or  untrue.] 

1.  Logic    and  Ethics:  A    term   used   when    our. 
instead  of  telling  a  positive  untruth,  makes  a  state- 
ment which,  though  not  false,  is  yet  pretty  sure  t"  be 
misunderstood,  and  is  intended  to  be  so. 

2.  l,aw :  One  of  the  branches  of  fraud.    It 
gestiofalsi  be  practiced  in  drawing  out  lemil  con- 
veyances,   releases,    or    agreements,  its    d"tcctinii 
affords  a  ground  for  setting  them  aside. 

siig-gSst  -i6n  (t  as  y) ,  subst.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  *"</- 
gestionemt  accus.  of  suggest  io,  from  sugyrttiu*,  pa. 
par.  ot»uggero~to  suggest  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  suggesting,  hinting,  or  proposing 
guardedly  or  with  diffidence.    (Either  in  a  good  or 
bad  sense.) 

2.  That  which  is  suggested;  a  hint;  a  first  inti- 
mation or  proposal. 

"  One  slight  auggtation  of  it  senseless  fear, 
Infus'd  with  cunning,  nerves  to  ruin  me." 

Dryftw:  .liieenitl,  xttt.  3. 

3.  A  prompting,  especially  to  evil;  a  secret  incite- 
ment; temptation,  seduction. 

"  Why  do  1  yield  to  that  suggestion}" 

Shakfsp.:  Macbeth  t  i.  3. 

4.  Presentation  of  an  idea  to  the  mind;  as,  the 
suggestions  of  fancy  or  imagination. 

*5.  A  crafty  device. 

"  One  that  by  mtygestion 
Fied  ul)  the  kingdom." 

Shakesp.:  Hfnry  VIII.,  iv.  -. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  Information  without  oath  ;  as— 

(1)  An  information  drawn  iu    writing,  showing 
cause  to  have  a  prohibition. 

(2)  A   surmise   or   representation  of  something, 
enrolled  upon  the  record  of  a  suit  or  action,  at  the 
instance  of  a  party  thereto. 

2.  Metaph.:  The  same  as  ASSOCIATION  (q.  y.). 

*y  (1)  Principle  of  suggestion:  Association  of 
ideas. 

(2)  Relative  suggest  ion:  Judgment.  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown  (177H-IS20)  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  divided  "the  Intel- 
lectual States  of  Mind  into  Simple  and  Relative 
Suggestion;  the  first  corresponding  to  what  othera 
have  called  Association,  and  the  latter  to  Judg- 
ment. He  places  under  Simple  Suggestion:  Con- 
ception, Memory,  Imagination,  and  Habit;  under 
Relative  Suggestion:  Coexistence  and  Succession. 
(Brown:  Philos.  Human  Mind,  lect.  xxxiii.,  xlv.i 

sug-gSflt'-Ive,  *.  [Eng.  suggest:  -tw.]  Contain- 
ing a  suggestion  or  hint;  calculated  or  intending 
to  suggest  ideas  or  thoughts  ;  suggesting  more  than 
appears  on  the  surface.  (Very  often  in  a  bad  sen-<  - 

sug  feest  -Ive-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  suggestive;  -ly.\ 
In  a  suggestive  manner ;  by  way  of  suggestion. 

sug  &est -Ive-ness,  ».t  [Eng.  suggestive;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  suggestive. 

*att£-&5st  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  suggest;  -men/.]  The 
act  of  suggesting;  suggestion. 

*sug  &est  -ress,  sulist.  [Eng.  suggest;  -ress,]  A 
female  who  suggests. 

"The  tHiygent  rens  of  suicides."— De  Quinoy. 

*sii&  gll,  v.  t.  |  Latin  sugilio,  suggillo=to  beat 
black  and  blue,  to  insult,  to  revile.] 

1.  To   beat   black   and   blue;    to  make    livid    by 
bruises. 

2.  To  defame,  to  sully,  to  blacken. 

"They  will  not  shrink  to  offer  their  blood  for  the 
defense  of  Christ's  verity,  if  it  be  openly  impugned,  or 
secretly  nuguinerl." — Archbishop  Parker's  Strype:  App.  to 
Life. 

*Bfi&'-&Il"ate,  f.  i.  [Lat.  nuagillaftu,  pa.  par.  uf 
sugillu.]  (SuoGIL.]  To  beat  black  and  blue;  1" 
beat  livid. 

"The  head  of  the  ot>  humeri  was  bruised,  and  rem.i 
suffgilaleil  long  after." — Wiseman:  Surgery. 


f&te,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there:     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cfib,     cllre,     unite,     cflr,     rflle,     fill;     trf,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw 


suggilation 

l-fi.  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  suggillatio.]  A  livid 
or  blact  and  blue  mark;  a  blow,  a  bruise,  ecchy- 
roosis.  Also  applied  to  the  spots  which  occur  in 
disease  and  in  incipient  putrefaction. 

*sugre,  s.  &  i'.    [SUGAR.  ] 

su-I~9id  -9,1,  o.    [Eiig.  suicid(e) ;  -a/.] 

1.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  crime  of  sui- 
cide; as.  suicidal  mania. 

.  2.  Destructive  to  one's  self,  or  one's  own  inter- 
ests. 

"The  obstinacy  of  the  English  authorities  in  keeping 
tliH  army  on  so  reduced  a  footing-  is  considered  simply 
suicidal" — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

su-i-$Id'-*l-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  suicidal;  -ly.}  In  a 
suicidal  manner. 

su  -I-9lde,  s.  [Formed  in  sense  1  from  Lat.  siu, 
genit.  of  se=one's  self,  and  cidum—a.  slaying,  from 
ccedo  (in  comp.  -ciclo)  =  to  kill ;  in  sense  2,  from  sui, 
and  -ctrfa=a  slayer,  on  the  analogy  of  homicide. 
fratricide,  &c, ;  Fr.  suicide.  Trench  says  that  till 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  this  word 
had  not  established  itself  in  the  language;  self- 
homicide  was  used  instead.] 

1.  Srlf-murder;theactof  willfully  and  designedly 
destroying  one's  own  life.    To  constitute  suicide  in 
the  legal  sense,  the  person  must  be  of  years  of  dis- 
cretion and  of  sound  mind,  in  which  case  he  is 
termed  a  felo-de-se  (q.  v.) .    By  the  English  common 
law  the  consequences  of  suicide  were  deprivation 
of  thorites  of  Christian  burial,  the  suicide  being 
interred  at  night  at  cross-roads,  with  a  stake  driven 
through  his  breast,  and  the  forfeiture  of  all  his 
goods  and  chattels  to  the  Crown,  including  debts 
to  him  at  the  time  of  hiscommitting  the  crimo,  but 
not  including  freehold  property,  and  the  forfeiture 
did  not  involve  corruption  of  blood.    By  the  statute 
33  and  34  Viet.,  c.  23,  the  forfeiture  of  property  to 
the  Crown  was  abolished,  and  the  interment  of  the 
suicide  at  night  is  not  carried  out  now  exception 
very  rare  occasions.    In  the  United  States  suicide 
has  no  legal  penalties, 

"Nor  less  to  be  exploded  is  the  word  su/cf  d«,  which  may 
as  well  seem  to  participate  of  sits,  asow,  as  of  the  pronoun 
sni."— Phillips;  Neio  World  of  Words.  (Pref.  to  ed.  3d.) 

2.  One  who  commits  self-murder ;  a  felo-de-se. 

3.  Ruin  or  destruction  of  one's  own  interests. 
"In  countries  pretending  to  civilization  there  should 

be  no  war,  much  less  intestine  war,  which  may  be  justly 
called  political  suicide."— Knox:  Letter  to  a  Yuuny  Noble- 
man. 

*su-I  9ld -Ic-al,  adj.  [English  suicid(e) ;  -ical.] 
Suicidal.  * 

*su  -I-$Id-I§m,  B.  [Eng.  suicid(e) ;  -ism.]  A  dis- 
position or  tendency  to  suicide. 

*8U  -I-9l8.m,  *SU-i-Clsme,  s.  [Lat.  sta,  genit.  of 
8uu«=one's  own;  English  suff.  -ism.]  The  seeking 
of  what  is  personal  to  one;  selfishness,  egotUm. 
[ALTRUISM.] 

"But  his  gtiici*me  was  so  grosse,  that  any  of  Ahab's 
relations  (whom  he  made  run  out  alt  they  had)  might 
rend  it." — R.  Whitlock;  (Jrand  Schismatic. 

su  -I-dae,  su  -I-da,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.su(s) ;  Lat. 
fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -uice,  or  neut.  -ida.] 

1.  ZoSl.:  A  family  of  Artiodactyle  Mammals,  of 
the  Bunodont  group  (in  which  the  crowns  of  the 
molars  are  tuberculatod).    The  feet  have  only  two 
functional  toes,  the  other  two  being  much  shorter, 
and  hardly  touching  the  ground.     Molars,  incisors, 
and  canines  are  present,  the  last  very  largo,  and.  in 
the  males,  usually  constituting  formidable  tusks 
projecting  from  the  side  of  the  mouth.  The  stomach 
is  generally  slightly  divided,  but  is  by  no  moans  so 
complex  as  in  the  Ruminantia.    Snout  truncated 
and  cylindrical,  capable  of  considerable  movement, 
and  adapted  for  rooting  up  the  ground.    The  skin 
is  covered  with  hair  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  tail 
very  short,  insome  cases  rudimentary.    The  family 
is  divided  into  three  well-marked  groups  or  sub- 
families: Suinee-True  Swine  (Sus,  Potainoclioerus, 
Babirusa,  and   Porcula) ;    Dicotylinee    (Peccaries, 
with  the  single  genus  Dicotyles.  often  classed  as  a 
family);  and  Phacochosrinee  (Wart-hogs,  with  one 
genus,  Phacocho3rus) . 

2,  Palceont.:  The  family  probably  commenced  in 
the  Eocene  Tertiary.    The  most  noteworthy  genera 
are  described  in  this  Dictionary  under  their  names. 

su  I  gen-er-Is,  phr.  [Lat.]  Of  his  or  its  own 
peculiar  kind ;  singular. 

*BU  Il-lage  (age  as  Ifc),fl.  [Fr.  svuillage,  from 
89it£Uer=to  sully,  to  soil.]  A  drain  or  collection  of 
Blth ;  sullage. 

"Some  Italians  dig  wells  and  cisterns,  and  other  con- 
veyances for  the  sitiltaye  of  the  house." — Wot  ton:  Remains, 
[>.  18. 

BU-H'-line,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.Miti7/(u.s)=  pertaining  to 
swine;  Eng.  suff.  -itw.J 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
genus  Sus  or  the  family  Suidee  (q.  v.). 

"There  are,  moreover,  extinct  types,  with  many  Suil- 
fine  affinities."— Nicholson;  Palceont.,  ii.  345. 
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B.  Assubst.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Sus  or 
the  family  Suidee  (q.  v.). 

"All  these  early  Suillines  .  .  ,  appear  to  have  had  at 
least  four  toes." — Marsh;  fiifro-L  <nnl  XHCCVSS.  of  Vert. 
Life  in  America. 

su-I'-nsB,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  *u(«) ,"  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -inae.\  [buiD^.J 

*8&'-Iftg,«.  [_Fr.  swer=to  sweat ;  Lat.  sudo.'}  The 
process  of  soaking  through  anything. 

"Note  the  percolation  or  suing  of  the  verjuice  through 
the  wood  ;  for  verjuice  of  itself  would  never  have  puaaed 
through  the  wood."— Bat-on:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  79. 

*Bu  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SUE.] 

*su'-Ing-l?,  *su-yng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  suing,  a.; 
~ly>]  Following,  in  succession,  after. 

"Mymynde  &  my  flessh  both  haue  ioyed  in  to  liuing 
God,  and  for  this  the  prophete  eaith  here  auyni/li/,  "iy 
reynes  or  kidneis,  hath  chiden  me  vuto  the  night."—  Sir 
T,  More:  Works,  p.  20, 

su  -Int,  3.  [Fr.l  The  natural  grease  of  wool.  It 
consists  of  insoluble  saponaceous  matter,  together 
with  a  soluble  salt  containing  from  15  to  33  per  cent. 
of  potash. 

*8u'-l9m,  s.    [SuiST.]    Selfishness. 

*8u  -1st,  s.  [Lat.  jwu*=one*3  own.]  One  who 
seeks  to  gratify  himself ;  a  selfish  person ;  an  ego- 
tist. 

"A  man  with  more  liberty  might  be  debtor  to  the  Jews 
of  Malta,  than  owe  for  curtesies  to  this  schismatical  SHIS/, 
that  baits  with  leaser  favours  to  angle  for  greater."—  K. 
Whitlock:  Grand  Schismatic,  p.  369. 

suit,  *suite,  *8Ute,  s.  [French  ftuite=a.  chase,  a 
suit,  a  train  of  attendants,  from  Lat.  «ee/a=a  fol- 
lowing, a  sect  (q.  T.)  ;  in  Low  Lat.  extended  to 
mean  a  suit-at-law,  a  series,  a  suit  of  clothes,  &c., 
from  Lat.  sequor=to  follow.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  The  act  of  following;  pursuit,  chase,  as  of 
game,  &c. 

*2.  Consecution,  succession,  series. 

"Every  five  and  thirty  years  the  same  kind  and  ««iY  of 
weather  comes  about  again.'* — Bacon. 

3.  The  act  of  suing ;  a  seeking  for  something  by 
petition   or   application ;  petition ;  address  of  en- 
treaty ;  request,  prayer. 

"  Many  shall  make  suit  unto  thee." — Job  xi.  9. 

4.  A  petition  made  to  one  of  exalted  position  or 
authority,  as  a  monarch  or  great  prince. 

"  I  can  but  be  thy  £uide,  sweet  maid, 
With  Scotland's  king  thy  suit  to  aid." 

Scott;  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  25. 

5.  Amorous  solicitation;    courtship,  wooing;  an 
attempt  to  win  a  woman  in  marriage. 

"Rebate  your  loves,  each  riviil  fiiu't  suspend, 
Till  this  funereal  web  my  labors  end." 

Pope:  Humer's  Odyssey,  xix.  164. 

6.  The  object  of  one's  request,  petition,  or  seek- 
ing; that  which  is  sought  or  begged  for;  request, 
prayer. 

"Thou  hast  obtained  thy  *»*»7." 

Shakesp..-  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

7.  A  set,  a  number  of  things  used  together,  and 
in  a  degree  necessary  to  be  united  in  order  to  serve 
their  purpose;  as,  a  suit  of  armor,  a  suit  of  sails 
for  a  ship,  &c. ;  especially  used  absolutely  for  a  set 
of  clothes;  dress, apparel. 

"He  hath  hischaunge  of  suites,  yea,  he  spnreth  not  to 
soe  in  his  silkes  and  veluet." — Wilson;  Art  of  Rhetor  ique, 
p.  94. 

8.  Tilings  which  follow  in  a  series  or  succession  ;  a 
set  of  tilings  of  the  same  kind  or  stamp ;  the  collect- 
ive number  of  individuals  composing  a  series  ;  as,  a 
suit  (more  generally  a  suite)  of  rooms. ' 

9.  Specifically,  one  of  the  four  sets  (of  thirteen 
cards  each)  which  compose  a  pack. 

"To  deal  and  shuffle,  to  divide  and  sort 
Her  mingled  units  and  sequences." 

Coiriier:  Task,  i.  475. 

*10.  Kind,  class,  sort,  description. 

"  The  tapes  of  hire  white  volupere 
Were  of  the  same  suit  of  hire  colere." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3.241. 

*11.  Retinue,  attendants;  number  of  followers, 
train.  (Now  written  suite.) 

12.  Outward  covering  or  dress. 

"But  I  hare  that  within  which  passeth  show; 
These  but  the  trappings  and  the  units  of  woe." 

SHakesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

13.  The  covering  of  the  hairy  scalp  ;  as,  a  suit  of 
hair.    ( U.  S.  Colloq.) 

II.  Law: 

1.  Feudal  law:  A  following  or  attendance;  as— 

(1)  Attendance  by  a  tenant  on  his  lord,  especially 
at  his  court ;  called  also  Suit-court. 

(2)  Attendance  for  the  purpose  of  performing  some 
service ;  ca  lied  also  Suit-service. 
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(3)  The  retinue,  chattels,  offspring,  and  appur- 
tenances of  a  villein. 
2.  Civil  Laic  :  . 

(1)  An  action  or  process  for  the  recovery  of  a  right 
or  claim  ;  legal  application  to  a  court  of  justice  ; 
prosecution  of  right  before  any  tribunal  ;  as,  a  suit 
in  Chancery.    When  the  remedy  is  sought  in  a  court 
of  law,  the  term  suit  is  synonymous  with  action, 
but  when  proceedings  are  taken  in  a  court  of  equity 
the  term  suit  alone  is  used.   The  term  is  also  applied 
in  England  to  proceedings  in  the  Ecclesiastical  and 
Admiralty  courts. 

"Of  a  strange  nature  is  the  suit  you  follow." 

Shakesp.;  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
*(2)  The  witnesses  or  followers  of  the  plaintiff  in 
an  action  at  law. 

IT  *(1)  Out  of  suits:  No  more  in  service  and  at- 
tendance on  ;  at  odds  with. 

(2)  To  follow  suit:  [FOLLOW,  1  (2).] 
"Wear  this  for  me  ;  one  out  of  suits  with  fortune, 

That  would  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks  means." 
Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

'suit-broker,  s.  One  who  made  a  regular  trade 
of  obtaining  favors  for  court  petitioners. 

*BUit-COurt,  «.    [SCIT,  «.,  II.  1(1).] 

'suit-covenant,  s. 

Law:  A  covenant  by  the  ancestor  of  one  man 
with  the  ancestor  of  another  to  sue  at  his  court. 
(Bailey.) 

'suit-like,  *sute-like,  «.    Suitable,  adapted. 

"Then  she  put  her  into  man's  apparel,  and  gave  her  all 
things  suit-like  to  the  same,  and  laid  her  upon  a  mattress 
all  alone  without  light  or  candle."—  Surth:  Plutaroh, 
p.  40. 

*suit-service,  s.    [Sun-,  s.,  II.  1  (2).]. 
salt,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SciT,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  adapt,  to  accommodate  ;  to  fit  or  make  suit- 
able. 

"Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action, 
with  this  special  observance,  that  you  o'eratep  not  the 
modesty  of  nature."  —  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  bo  adapted  or  suitable  to  ;  to  become. 

"  Such  furniture  as  suits  the  greatness  of  his  person." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  1: 

3.  To  fit  ;  to  be  adapted  to. 

4.  To  be  agreeing  to  ;  to  fall  in  with  ;  to  please  ; 
to  be  convenient  or  agreeable  to  ;  as,  to  suit  one's 
tastes. 

*5.  To  dress,  to  clothe. 
"It  is  the  use  for  Tyrian  maids  to  wear, 
Their  bow  and  quiver  in  this  modest  sort, 
And  suit  themselves  in  purple  for  the  nonce." 

Marlowe:  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,  i.  1. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  agree,  to  accord,  to  match,  to 
correspond,    to    tally.    (Often    followed    by    to  or 
with.) 

"  111  with  King  James'  mood  that  day, 
Suited  gay  feast  mid  minstrel  lay." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  33. 

^[  For  the  difference  between  to  suit  and  to  fit, 
see  FIT. 

suit-a-bll  -I-t?,  s.  [Eng.  suitable;  -ity.\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  suitable  ;  suitableness. 

suit  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  suit;  -able.]  Capable  of 
suiting  ;  suiting  or  being  in  accordance  ;  according, 
agreeable,  fitting,  convenient,  proper,  becoming. 

"In  his  face 

Youth  smiled  celestial,  and  to  every  limb 
Suitable  grace  diffused." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  iii.  639. 

Tf  For  the  difference  between  suitable  and  becom- 
ing, conformable,  convenient,  and  correspondent, 
see  BECOMING,  CONFORMABLE,  &c. 
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ableness,  fitness,  propriety. 

"There  is  a  continued  suitableness  and  applicability  to 
the  text  of  Moses  nil  along."  —  More:  Def.  of  Phil.  Cabbala. 
(App.  ) 

suit  -a-bly1,  adv.  [English  suitable)  ,'-£».]  In  a 
suitable  manner  or  degree  ;  fitly,  agreeably,  con- 
veniently, becomingly. 

"The  most  notable  of  those  offices  that  can  be  assigned 
to  the  spifit  of  nature,  and  that  suitably  to  his  name,  is 
the  translocation  of  the  souls  of  beasts  into  such  matter 
as  is  most  fitting  for  them."  —  More:  Immort.  of  the  Soul, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiii. 

suite  (as  swet),s.    [Fr.]    [SUIT,  ».] 

1.  A  company  or  number  of  attendants  or  follow- 
ers ;  a  retinue,  a  train. 

2.  A  number  of  things  having  a  connection  to- 
gether, spoken  of  as  a  whole  ;  a  collection  of  things 
of  the  same  kind  ;  a  set,  a  series  ;  as,  a  suite  of  rooms, 
furniture,  &c. 


boll,    bo^;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     chin,     benph;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,    ejlst.    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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•suit -er,  *sut-er,  s.  [English  suit,  v. ;  -er.]  A 
suitor  (q.  T.)- 

"Now  in  all  judgement*  being  two  parties,  the  first  we 
call  the  impleaiier,  sitter,  demaunder,  or  demaundant, 
and  plaintiffe." — Smith:  (.'umniontcealtti,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

•suit -hold,  «.    [Eng.  suit,  and  hold.] 

Feudal  Lair:  Tenure  in  consideration  of  certain 
services  to  a  superior  lord. 

suit  -Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [SUIT,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  Cloth  for  making  suits  of  clothes. 

suit   8r,  *sut-er,  «.    [Eng.  suit,  v. ;  -or.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  prefers  a  suit ;  a  petitioner,  an  appli- 
cant. 

"  The  throng,  that  follows  Cieaar  at  the  heels, 
Of  senators,  of  preetors,  common  zitttors." 

Shakfsp. :  Julius  Corsar,  ii.  4. 

2.  One  who   solicits   a    woman   in    marriage;    a 
wooer,  a  lover. 

"My  court  quickly  swarmed  full  of  suitors." — Sidney: 
Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

II.  Law:  A.  party  to  a  suit  or  litigation, 
•suit  -6r,  v.  i.    [English  suitor,  s.]    To  court,  to 
woo. 

"  Counts  a  many,  and  dukes  a  few, 
A  suitoriny  came  to  my  father's  hall." 

Barham:  Jny.  Ley.:  St.  AVcfto/as. 

•suit  -ress,  subst.  [Eng.  suitor; -ess.]  A  female 
suitor  or  supplicant. 

•'  Beshrew  me,  but  'twere  pity  of  his  heart, 
That  could  refuse  a  boon  to  such  a  stiitresK." 

Route:  Jane  Shore,  iii.  1. 

•suit  f,  «sut-Ie,  adj.  [Eng.  surt,-  -y.}  Fitting, 
becoming,  suitable. 

"This  to  sonnes  is  ttnitie." 

Daviee.  Holy  Bowie,  p.  18. 

su  -19.,  s.  [Latinized  from  the  Icelandic  nameof 
the  Soland-goose  (q.  v.).] 

Ornith.:  Gannet;  a  cosmopolitan  genus  of  Pele- 
canidee,  with  eight  species.  Bill  forming  an  elon- 
gated cone,  very  large  at  base,  compressed  at  point, 
which  is  slightly  curved;  mandibles  serrated; 
angle  of  gape  below  the  line  of  the  eyes;  face  and 
throat  naked;  nostrils  basal,  obliterated;  legs 
strong,  short,  three  toes  in  front,  one  behind,  all 
articulated  by  a  membrane. 

sul  -cate,  sul -cat-Sd,  a.  [Lat.«u(ca(its,  pa.  par. 
of  sulco  =  to  furrow;  sulcus=a  furrow.]  Furrowed, 
grooved ;  having  longitudinal  furrows,  grooves,  or 
channels.  (Applied  especially  to  stems,  leaves, 
seeds,  &c.,  of  plants,  the  surfaces  of  various  mol- 
luscous shells,  &c.) 

"All  are  much  chopped  and  Kiilcatcd  by  having  lain  ei- 
posed  on  the  top  of  the  cluy  to  the  weather."—  Wutxliranl: 
On  Fossils. 

sul-C&'-tion,  x.  [SuLCATE.J  A  channel,  groove, 
or  furrow. 

Bui  ca-t6-,  pri-f.    [SULCATE.]    Furrowed. 

sulcato-rimose,  ». 

Rot. :  Furrowed  and  cracked,  as  the  cotyledons 
of  a  Spanish  chestnut. 

sul  ca  t5r,  «.  [Lat.=one  who  draws  furrows, 
a  plowor.J 

ZoOL:  A  genus  of  Amphipod  Crustaceans.  Sul- 
cator  arenarius,  living  on  the  sandy  seashore,  leaves 
tracks  like  those  of  Annelids  or  the  impressions  of 
plants,  which  have  been  compared  with  those  on 
some  of  the  Palaeozoic  rocks. 

sul  -CUB  (pi.  sul'-$l),  s.    [Lat.  =  a  furrow.] 

1.  Anat.:  A  furrow,  a  groove;  as,  the  auriculo- 
vntricular  sulcus  of  the  heart  and  tho  sulci  of  the 
bruin. 

2.  Hot.  (pi.):  The  lamellae  of  certain  fungals. 
suld,  t'.  i.    [SHOULD.]    (Scotch.) 

sulf  at-al  -16-phane,  s.  [Fr.  su(/a(=sulphate, 
and  Eng.  allophaiie.] 

Min.:  A  mixture  of  allophane  and  sulphate  of 
alumina. 

sul-fu'-rl-$in,  s.    [Fr.  8«//un?  =  sulphurous.] 

Min. :  A  white  porous  silica,  having  an  acid  taste 
and  impregnatea  witii  sulphur.  Found  in  Greece. 

*sulk,  s.    |  La4-  sulcus.']    A  furrow. 

"  The  surging  sulks  of  the  sandiferous  seas." 

Sidney:   Wans/fad  Play,  p.  619. 

sulk,  r.  i.  [SULKY.]  To  be  sulky  ;  to  indulge  in 
a  sulky  tit  or  mood.  (Colloq.) 

'Bulk,  siilke,  a.  I-SULK.  r.]  Hanging  on  hand, 
hard  to  sell  (?). 

"  Never  was  thrifty  trader  more  willing  to  put  of  &sulke 
commodity."—  Heyicood:  Challenge  for  Beauty,  iii.  1. 

Bulk  -I  If .  adti.  [Eng.  sulky:  -ly.]  In  a  sulky 
manner;  sullenly,  morosely.  (See  extract  under 
STUPID.  A.  2.) 
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sulk  I  ness,  «.  [Eng.  milky;  -ness.]  The  qnnl- 
ity  or  state  of  being  sulky  ;  ftuOwmesa,  momsi-ncss  ; 
sourness  of  temper. 

"Allow  nothing  to  the  sulkiness  of  my  disposition."— 
f.'r.uj;  To  Dr.  Clarke,  Aug.,  1760. 

Sulks,  s.  pi.  [SULK.]  A  state  or  fit  of  >ulkin«>ss  ; 
a  sulky  tit  or  mood.  (Colloq.) 

"\Vhpn  she  wakes  up  out  of  the  sulks." —C.  Kiinj.tlry; 
Alton  Locke,  ch.  xvi. 

Sulk -^,   ft.  &,  s.    [Properly    sulki.-n,   .su/ 
being  misdivided  as  sulke-nness  by  analogy  with 
hapni-ness,  from  happy t  &c.    From  A.  S.  m,f>-t  n 
slothful,  remiss,  disgusted.] 

A.  A  s  adject  ire:  Sullen,  sour  in  temper,  morose; 
obstinately  maintaining    ill-feeling    and  repelling 
advances. 

"  It  is  surely  better  to  be  even  weak  than  malignant  or 
sulky."— KHOX:  Essay  No.  123. 

B.  Assubst.;  Alight, two-wheel1*]  vehicle,  having 

a  seat  for  a  single  occupant,  used  as  a  pleasure-car- 
riage   and    for 
trials  of    speed 
between  trot- 


ting-horses. 

If  Used  also 
adj  ectiveJy= 
having  a  single 
seat;  as, avulky- 
cultiva  tor, 
sulky -h  arrow, 
su/fr#-plow,  &c., 
in  which  there  Sulky. 

is  a  single  seat  for  the  driver. 

*sull,  *.    [A.  S.  sulh.]    A.  plow. 

Bull '-age  (age  as  I£),  s.    [STJILLAGE.' 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  collection  of  filth  :  a  drain ;  sewage. 
*2.  Anything  which  sullies  or  defiles. 

3.  Silt  and  mud  deposited  by  water. 

II.  Founding:  The  scoria  which  rises  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  molten  metal  in  the  ladle,  and  which  is 
held  back  when  pouring,  to  prevent  porous  and 
rough  casting. 

sullage-piece,  s.  A  dead-head,  or  feeling-head, 
a  piece  of  metal  on  a  casting  which  occupies  the 
ingate  at  which  the  metal  entered  the  mold. 

aul'-lSn,  *sol~aln,  *sol-ayne,  *sol-ein,  *sol- 
elne,  *sol~eyn,  *sol-eyne,  a.  &  ».  [O.  Fr.  solain= 
lonely,  solitary,  from  Lat.  so/iw^alone.] 

A.  As  adjective: 
*1.  Alone,  solitary. 

"  The  svlein  fenix  of  Arable." 

Chaucer:  Drenie. 
*2.  Lonely,  solitary. 

"In  soleyit  place  by  my  selfe." 

Goicer:  C.  A.,  vi. 
*3.  Gloomy,  dark,  dismal,  somber. 

'•  Anil  nought  disturbs  the  silence  of  the  night; 
All  sleeps  in  sullen  shade  or  silver  glow." 

Scott:  Don  Roderick,  i. 
*4.  Melancholy,  dismal. 

"The  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  L 

5.  Gloomily  angry  and  silent;    morose,  sour-tem- 
pered, cross. 

"  She  is  peevinh,  sullen,  froward." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  iii.  1. 

6.  Characterized    by    sourness    or   moroseuess ; 
gloomy. 

"Meanwhile  a  ft  alien  and  abject  melanchdly  took  pos- 
session of  his  soul."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny..  ch.  xxiii. 

*7.  Mischievous,  malignant,  unpropitious,  bale- 
ful. 

"Such  stUlfti  planets  at  my  birth  did  shine. 
They  threaten  every  fortune  miit  with  mine." 

Dryrten.     (Torfrf.) 

*8.  Obstinate,  intractable. 

"  Things  are  as  sullen  as  we  are,  and  will  be  what  they 
are,  whatever  we  think  of  them." — Tiliotson. 
*9.  Sluggish,  slow-moving,  dull. 
"Small  Cock,  a  sullen  brook  comes  to  her  succor  then." 
Dragton  ;  Polyvluioii,  s.  28. 

B.  As  substantive: 

*1.  A  person  alone  by  himself. 

"  By  hymself  as  a  soleyne." 

Piers  Plowman,  xii.  2Qf>. 

*2.  A  mess  of  meat  for  one  person.  (Prompt. 
Parv.) 


. 

3.    (PL)  :   [SULLENS-] 

*T  ror  the  difference  bet 


*T  ror  the  difference  between  sullen  and  gloomy  , 
see  GLOOMY. 

sullen-lady,  s. 

Botany:  An  unidentified  species  of  Fritillaria. 
(Britten  &  Holland.) 

*sul  -len,  r.  t.  [SULLEN,  adj.]  To  make  sullen, 
morose,  gloomy,  or  obstinate;  to  sour. 

"This  .  .  .  sullen's  the  whole  body."—  Felthani;  Re- 
solves, pt.  i.,  res.  48. 


sulphamic-acid 

sul  -len  ly,  mlr.  [  Knglish  sullen,  a.  :  -It/.]  In  a 
sullen  or  morose  manner;  morosely,  gloomily,  dis- 
mally. 

"  Snttrnly,   nlowly, 
The  black  plague  flew  o'er  it." 

Kyrvit  :  Manfrft,  iii.  3. 

sul  -len  ness,  suhst.  (,Entr.  *«//<  •»;  -jiess.1  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sullen;  silent  <>r  -^Ii-niny 
inorosenes-s  ;  sourness  of  temper. 

"The  form  which  her  anger  assumed  was  *«/,'• 
ii;  Hist.  Eng.,  uh.  vii. 


. 

*sul  -lens,  n.  pi.    |Srr,i.r.N,  ".]    A  f 
sullenness  ;  a  morose  temper  ;  the  sulks. 


-  • 


"He  did  not  love  in  other  ilays 
To  wear  the  sullvns  on  hi- 

I'rtn-'l.   i  'nttuftj  Itall. 

*SUll  -er-y\su/«rf.  [Eng.  8itll;  -cry.]  A  plow-land 
(q.  v.). 

*sul    le-vate,  r.  t.    [Lat.  sublevatiu**  p;i.  i 
sublevo—ttt  raise  tip,  to  support  ;  pref.su/'-.  an  i 
—tomake  light,  to  liftup;  /eris=light  in  weight.) 
To  rouse  up,  to  excite. 

*sull  -I  age  iage  as  Ig),  s.    [SULLAGE.] 

sul  -If,  *sul  ie,  r.  t.&i.  [A.  S.sylian-i^  sully. 
to  defile  with  dirt  or  mud,  from  soJ=miro.  dirt  ; 
cogn.  with  Sw.  8Wa=to  bemire  ;  Dan.  sdte.  from  s*5/ 
-mire;  Goth,  hisauljan;  Ger.  tniMen*  from  suhle= 
slough,  mire  ;  M  .  H.  Ger.  s<5/,  soi—  mire.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  stain,  to  dirty,  to  spot,  to  tarnish,  to 
foul. 

"  A  letter, 
Much  torn  and  Httllicd." 

Drydeti:  Marriage  f:-ltt-M<itl>',  i.  1. 

2.  Fig.:  To  stain,  to  tarnish,  to  disgrace. 

"  Weakened  ournationalstrengtli,  and  sullifrt  onr  glory 
abroad."  —  &vlinybroke;  Disaert,  on  Parties,  let.  1. 

*B.  Intransitive:  To  become  sullied,  soiled,  or  tar- 
nished. 

"Your  white  canvas  doublet  will  sully."  —  >V.  '/.'-."/i..- 
Henry  Il'.,Pt.J.,  ii.  4. 

*sul  -If  ,  *sul  ley,  «.  [SULLY,  v.]  A  spot,  soil, 
or  tarnish.  (Fielding:  Joseph  Andrew*,  l»k.  K. 
ch.  iv.) 

sulph-,  pref.    [SULPHO-.] 

SUlph-9,  cSt    9,  mlde,  «.    [Pref.  au/p/*-,  and  Eng.  ' 
acetamide.] 

Chemistry:    Schulze's    name   for  the  compound 

(C4H4S  O2)"lj42,  prwluced^by  the  action  of  am- 
monium sulphide  on  chloracetamide. 

sulpn-g,  ^et  -1C,  adj.  [Pref.  sulph-,  and  Enir. 
acetic.']  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur  ami 
acetic  acid. 

sulphacetic-acid,  «. 

Chemistry.:  C^^O^=(C^f  °:l)  "  (-  O,.  Glycolyffl 

sulphurous  acid.  A  dibasic  ncid  producerl  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  anhydride  on  glacial  acetic- 
acid.  It  forms  colorless  deliquescent  prisms,  which 
melt  at  62',  and  are  very  soluole  in  water,  forming 
an  acid  solution.  Its  salts  are  all  soluble  in  water. 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

sulph-a-$eV3Men  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  suiph-;  Knur. 
acetylene,  and  suff.  -ic.]  Derived  from  or  contain- 
ing sulphuric  ncid  and  acetylene. 

sulphacetylenic-acid.  s. 


Chemistry:     C..H4SO5=   (SOj)     >   O3.       Isoim-rir 

with  sulphacetic  acid,    ana  obtained  by   heating- 
argentic  sulphate  with  acetyl  chloride  to  l^n  .  aiui 
treating  the  product  with  water.    It  is  a  viscid,  un- 
stable liquid,  and  gradually  decomposes  into  sul- 
phuric and  acetic  acids, 
sulph    ac-Id,  s.    [SuLPHo-Acro.] 
sulph  -a  mate,  «.    [Eng.  ntlpham(ic) ;  •ale.'} 
Chem.:  A  salt  of  sulphamic  acid  (q.  v.). 
suIph-a-mSth'-y'l-ane,  s.    [Pret.   sulph-,   l-.'.-.x. 

methyl,  and  suff.  -tine.] 

Chem.:  rHiXSO3=(SO?)"  >Q  Methylic  sulpha- 
mate.  Formed  by  dissolving  methylic  sulphate  i» 
aqueous  ammonia,  and  crystallizing,  by  evapora- 
tion in  a  vacuum.  It  forms  large,  very  deliqoflfl 
cent  crystals. 

sulph-am -1C,  a,  [Pref.  sulph;  and  Emz.  nm/o] 
Derived  from  or  containing  sulphuric  acid  and 
ammonia. 

sulphamic-acid,  *. 

Chem.:  NH»SO3=  XH-^°2)  ^  O.  TJnknown  iti 
the  free  state,  but  known  in  its  salts.  Sulphaniatr 
of  ammonium,  ZNS^oOfa  Sulphatammon,  Snlpn- 
ammon.  A  white,  crystalline  powder,  obtained  by 


ftte.     fit,     fare,     i  midst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wSt,     here,     camel,     h5r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t. 
or,     wore,     wpif,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     dire,     ynlte,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw- 


sulphamide 

passing  dry  ammonia  gas  over  a  thin  layer  of  sul- 
phuric anhydride.  Permanent  in  air  ;  taste  bitter; 
soluble  in  nine  parts  of  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 


3925 

sulphato-chloride  of  copper,  subst.  [('OXXELL- 

ITE.J 


sulph-am  -l&e,  subst.   [Pref.  s«/pft-,  and  English 
amide.] 


iug  to  Regnault,  when  dry  ammonia  gas  is  passed 
over  sulphuric  chloride. 


sulphato-tricarbonate  of  lead,  a.    [LEADHILL- 

ITE,  SUSAXXITE.J 

j  sulph  at  ox  -^-gSn,  s.  [Pref.  sulphat(o)-,  and 

•  HtSOjNo=^2'"  Jx...  Produced,  accord-  Eag.  oxygen.]  [bULPHAN.] 

SUlph-az  -6-tiS.ed,  adj.  [Pref.  sulph-,  and  Eng. 
<i,.iiWr/.J  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphuric 
acid  and  azote  or  nitrogen. 

sulphazotised-acids,  a.  pi. 

Chem.:  A  series  of  acids,  the  salts  of  which  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  anhydride  upon  a 
solution  of  potassium,  sodium,  or  ammonium  uitrite, 
containing  a  large  excessof  free  alkali.  The  potas- 
sium salts  may  be  represented  by  the  following  form- 
ulw:  Sulphazito  of  potassium  =  3K^O'S3HfiN2O|2 ; 
sulphazato  of  potassium=3K2C)'S4H6N2Oi4 ;  sulpha- 
zotato  of  potassium=3K2O'SsH6N?Oi6. 

sulph    ide,  s.     [Eng.  sulph(ydric) ;  -ide."] 


sfilph-am-I-don-Ic,  a.  [English  -*ttlpli(uric) ; 
itiiiiilvn ;  and  suff.  -ic.]  Derived  from  or  contain- 
ing sulphuric  acid  and  amidon. 

sulphamidonic-acid, .--. 

<•/„•„,.;  C.4H4SO,42SO3(?).  A  syrupy  deliquescent 
:u-i'l,  produced  by  triturating  starch  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid.  Its  salts  are  all  amorphous,  dell- 
imi'-'ceut,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  very  un- 
stable.  (Watts.) 

Sulph-am -mon,  sulph-at-am  -mSn,  s.  [Pref. 
s'tlph-,  or  sulphat(p)-,  and  English  ammon(ium).] 

[SCLPHAMIC-ACID.j 

sulph-a  mf  1  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulph-,  and  English 
amylic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphuric 
acid  and  amylic  alcohol. 

sulphamylic-acld,  s. 

Chem.:  (C-,Hn)HS04.  Amylsulphuric  acid.  A 
colorless,  thin  syrup,  obtained  by  allowing  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphuric  acid  and  amylic  alcohol  to  stand 
in  a  cool  place  till  water  no  longer  separates  amylic 
alcohol  from  it.  It  has  an  acid,  bitter  taste,  and  is 
very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion decomposing  spontaneously  into  amylic  alco- 
hol and  sulphuric  acid. 

sul  phan  ,  s.    [Eng.  sulpha(te),  and  (ojcyge)n.] 

Chem,:  Sulphatoxygen.  Graham's  name  for  the 
radical  S04. 

8ulp&-a-ne  -thlC,  adj.  [Pref.  sulph-;  English 
anelhfol),  and  suff.  •ic.']  Derived  from  or  contain- 
ing sulphuric  acid  and  anethol. 

sulphanethlo-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  Ci0Hi40'SO4(?).  Sulphanetholic acid.  Ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on 
iii:is«-camphqr.  Its  soluble  salts  are  colored  deep 
violet  by  ferric  solution. 

sulph  a-ne-th8l'-Ic,  a.    [SULPHAXETHIC.] 

sulph-a-nU'-IC,  a.  [Pref.  sulph-,  and  English 
anilic.}  Derived  from  orcontaining  sulphuric  acid 
and  aniline. 

sulphanilic-acid,  s. 

Manuf.  Chem.:  CBH7N'SO3=NH(C6HS)(SO2)"  ?  n 

K  .   $u- 

Pheuyl-sulphamic  acid.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  aniline,  or  on  oxanilide.  It  crys- 
tallizes from  hot  water  in  shining  rhombic  plates, 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  still  less  soluble1  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  Heated  with  a  solid 
i  caustic  alkali,  it  gives  off  aniline,  leaving  a'n  alka- 
line sulphate.  Its  salts  are  soluble  and  crystalliz- 
able. 

sulph-ar -Bin,  s.  JTref.  snlph(o)-;  English  ar- 
«i'eiifc);  and  suff.  -in.]  [SULPHIDE  or  CACODYL.] 

sulph  at  am  -mon,  s.    [SULPHAMHON.] 

sulph -ate,  s.    [Eng.  sulph(uric) ;  -ate.] 

II.  Chem.  dt  Min. :  A  salt  of  sulphuric  acid. 
TI  Sulphate  of  alumina=^4I«nofiren,*  Sulphate  of 
ammonia  =  Mascagnite ;  Sulphate  of  barium  = 
Barytes;  Sulphate  of  cobalt=BieberUe;  Sulphate 
of  copper=Cfca(can(fci(e;  Sulphate  of  iron=Jtfeian- 
iri-ite;  Sulphate  of  le&d=Anglesite;  Sulphate  of 
Hme= Anhydrite  and  Gypsum;  Sulphate  of  nickel 
-  Morenosite ;  Sulphate  of  potash  =  Aphthitalite ; 
Sulphate  of  potash  and  ammonia  =  Taylorite; 
Sulphate  of  soda  =  Mirabilite  and  Thenardite; 
Sulphate  of  strontian  =  Otes«7i«;  Sulphate  of  ura- 
nmm=Johannite  and  Voglianite;  Sulphate  of  ura- 
nium and  lime  =  Medjidite;  Sulphate  of  zinc= 
Ooriarite. 

'J.  rhttrm.,  dtc.:  Various  sulphates  are  used  in 
medicine.  (See  the  elements,  with  which  the  sul- 
phates are  combined.) 

sul-phaf -Ic,  adj.  [Eng.  sulphat(e) ;  -ic :  French 
sulfatique.] 

Chem.:  Of,  belonging  to,  containing,  or  resem- 
bling a  sulphate. 

sulph'-a-tlte,  s.  [Eng.  sulph(ur) ;  at  connect., 
;md  suff.  -He  (Min.) :  Ger.  schwefelsaure.] 

-1/m. :  Native  sulphuric  acid  (q.  v.).    (Dana.) 

sul    pha  - 15  -  ,  prefix.    [SULPHATE.]  Sulphatic 

sulphato-carbonate  of  barytes,  s. 

-\fin.:  A  variety  of  witherite  (q.  v.},  containing  a 
sulphate.  Now  shown  to  be  a  result  of  partial  alter- 
ation (Thomson.) 

sulphato-carbonate  of  lead,  s.    [LAXARKITE.] 


ouipumu   ui     tiiiiummj — .jiiuttnv,  uu»i/u»v»w    v.i    **...• 

matb=Bismv.tltinite;  Sulphide  of  cadmium  = 
Greenockite;  Sulphide  of  cupper=  Vitreous-copper; 
Sulphide  of  iton=Troilite ;  Sulphide  of  lead= 
Galena;  Sulphide  of  mangnnese=^lta5andi<t ,'  Sul- 
phide of  mercury=Cinnabar;  Sulphide  of  molyb- 
denum =  Molybdenite ;  Sulphide  of  nickel=Afi((cr- 
ite;  Sulphide  of  silver=^r0eattre  and  Akanthite; 
Sulphide  of  silver  and  cofpei=Strometjerite ;  Sul- 
phideofzinc=£/e»de  and  Wurtzite. 

sulphide  ofcacodyl,  i. 

Chem.:  As2(CH3)4S.  Sulpharsin.  Formed,  by 
adding  barium  sulphide  to  crude  cacqdyl.  It  is  a 
transparent  liquid,  fluid  at  40°,  and  boiling  at  100°. 

sulphide  of  chlorine, «. 

Chem. :  C12S2.  Prepared  by  passing  dry  chlorine 
gas  into  a  retort  in  which  sulphur  is  sublimed,  and 
collecting  the  distillate  in  a  receiver  surrounded  by 
cold  water.  It  is  a  mobile  reddish-yellow  liquid, 
having  a  penetrating,  disagreeable  odor,  and  fum- 
ing strongly  in  the  air.  Specific  gravity  l'68i ; 
boils  at  139°. 

sulphide  of  iron,  s.    [FERROUS-SULPHIDE.] 

sulph-In-dl-got  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulph-,  and  Eng. 
t ndigotic.  ]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphuric 
acid  and  indigotine. 

sulphindigqtic-acid,  s. 

Chem.: 


sulphodraconic 

sulpho-naphthalidamic-acid,  s.     [NAPHTIU- 

OXIC-ACID.J 

sulpho-purpuric-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  2CsH5NO,  SO3.  Sulphophcenic  acid,  linli- 
go-purplo.  A  purple-red  powder  obtained  by  mix- 
ing one  part  indigo-blue  with  eight  paMs  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  keeping  it  at  a  temperature  of  611 
for  three  days,  diln tine  with  water,  filtering,  wash- 
ing the  residue  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  ami 
drying  on  an  oil  bath  at.  100°.  It  is  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  but  vory  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid. 

sulpho-quinic  acid,  s.    [QuixixE  SULPHUKK-- 

AflD.J 

SUlphO-Salt,  8.      [SULPHUR-SALT.] 

sul-pho-ben-zam -Ic,  a.  [Ens.  sulnhnbenzam- 
(ide);  -ic.]  Derived  from  or  contained  in  sulpho- 
beuzamide. 

sulphobenzamic-acid,  s. 

H2  i  v- 

CTiem.:  C7H7NSO4=(C7H4SO3)    >X'    A   rnonoba- 

H  )u' 

sic  acid  produced  by  heating  sulphobenzamide  in 
strong  potash  lye  for  some  hours  in  a  water  bath. 
It  crystallizes  in  rhombohedral  crystals  or  needle.-. 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  ether. 
but  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol ;  melts  above 
100°,  and  solidifies  on. cooling  in  a  crystalline  mass. 
Its  salts  are  all  more  or  less  soluble  in  water. 

sul-phft-ben  -za-mide,  s.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and 
Eng.  benzamide. ] 

Chem.:  CjHgNjBOfcsKCT^SOa}"  >  NV    Obtained 

H4  S 

by  treating  sulphobenzoic  chloride  with  strong 
ammonia.  It  dissolves  readily  m  hot  water  and  hot 
alcohol,  melts  at  170°,  and  is  slowly  decomposed  at 
270°-290°. 

Bul-ph6-ben  zlde,  subst.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  Eng. 
benz(ol),  and  suff.  -ide.] 

Chem.:  CijHioSOa-  A  compound  formed  by  tlie 
action  of  sulphuric  anhydride  on  benzol,  and  treat- 
ing the  product  with  a  large  quantity  of  water.  I 
crystallizes  in  rhombic  plates,  insoluble  in  water  and 
in  alkalies,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at 
128°,  and  boils  at  a  much  higher  temperature. 

suI-phO-ben-ZO -1C,  a.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and  Eng. 
benzole.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphuric 
and  benzole  acids. 

sulphobenzoic-acid,  s. 


\jnvm* •     v^itjiAii>i' j'-'z  i-k-"-'ii  —  v'it>-M-i'B \*-"^t  **•*»/»*•  a »"j«' 

Sulphindylic  acid.  A  deep  blue  pasty  mass,  ob- 
tained by  heating  one  part  of  indigo  with  fifteen 
parts  concentrated  sulplmric  acid  for  three  days, 
at 40°  to  50°.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  is  used  in  dyeing. 

sfilph-In-dyT-IC,  adj.  [Pref.  sulph-;  English 
ind(igo) ;  and  suff.  -yl,  -ic.]  [SULPHIXDIGOTIC.] 

sul-phln'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  sulph(ur),  in  connect., 
and  suff.  -ic.]  Containing,  derived  from,  or  per- 
taining to  hyposulphurous  acid. 

sulphinic-acids,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Compounds  analogous  to  sulphonic  acids 
or  acid  ethers  of  hyposulphurous  acid.  Formed  by 
the  action  of  sulpuur  dioxide  on  the  zinc  com- 
pounds of  the  alcohol  radicals.  Methyl  sulphinic 

sulph-l  -5n,  s.  [Eng.  sulph(ur),  and  -ion  (q.  v.).] 
Chem. :  SO4.  A  term  applied  in  electro-chemistry 
to  a  supposed  radical,  resulting  from  the  electroly- 
sis of  sulphuric  acid,  H2SO4,  the  hydrogen  being 
carried  to  the  negative  electrode,  and  sulphion  set 
free ;  this,  however,  being  immediately  broken  up 
into  SO3  +  O,  the  latter  passing  over  to  the  positive 
electrode. 

SUlptf  IS  -a-tln,  S.     [SULPHISATYDE.] 

sulph-Is'-a-tyde,  siilph-Is  -a-tln,  subst.  [Pref. 
sulph-,  and  Eng.  isatyde,  isatin.] 

Chem.:  CjeHijNaOjSj.  A  grayish-yellow  powder 
obtained  by  passing  sulphydric  acid  into  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  isatine,  filtering,  and  precipitating 
by  the  addition  of  water.  It  is  soluble  m  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  water. 

Biilph -Ite,  s.    [Eng.  sulph(urous) ;  -ite.] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  sulphurous  acid. 

siil-ph&-,  sulph-,  pref.  [SULPHUR.]  Of,  belong- 
ing to,  or  containing  sulphur. 

sulpho-acld,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  in  which  the  oxygen  is  replaced 
by  sulphur;  thus,  from  cyanic  acid,  CONH,  sulpho- 
cyanic  acid,  CSNH,  is  obtained. 

sulpho-base,  s. 

Chem. :  A  base  in  which  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by 
sulphur ;  KL.O  becomes  K2S. 

sulpho-compounds,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Compounds  of  organic  radicals  with  sul- 
phuric and  sulphurous  anhydride,  as  sulphonic  and 

Uphinic  acids  (q.  T*). 


Chem.:   C-AO-0S=CtHi.  A  monobasic, 

aromatic,  deliquescent  acid,  formed  by  heating 
beuzoic  acid  with  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid,  or  by 
passing  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  anhydride  over  dry 
benzole  acid.  It  is  obtained  in  strongly-acid  crys- 
talline masses  readily  soluble  in  water. 


sul-pho-car-bam -Ic,  a.  [Prof,  sulpha-,  and  Eng. 
carbanuc.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur, 
carbon,  and  ammonia. 

sulphocarbamic-acld, .--. 

Chem. :  CH3NS2.  A  reddish,  oily  liquid  obtained 
by  passing  ammoniacal  gas  into  carbon  disulphide, 
and  decomposing  the  salt  formed  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  solidifies  at  ordinary  temperatures  to  a 
crystalline  mass,  which  soon  decomposes  into  sul- 
phocyanic  and  hydric  sulphide. 

sul-ph6-9y -an  ate,  s.  [Eng.  tulphoci/an(lc) ; 
•ate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt,  of  cyanic  acid. 

sulphocyanate  of  potassium, «. 

Chem.  •  CSKS.  Obtained  by  gradually  heating 
to  low  redness  a  mixture  of  dried  potassium,  ferro- 
cyanide,  sulphur,  and  pure  potassium  carbonate, 
exhausting  with  water,  and  evaporating  the  aque- 
ous solution  to  dryness.  It  crystallizes  in  long, 
slender,  colorless  prisms,  soluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hol, and  deliquesces  when  exposed  to  a  moist  atmos- 
phere. 

sul  pho-9y-an'-lc,  a.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and  En«. 
cyanic.]  Containing  cyanic  acid  and  sulphur. 

sulphocyanic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  HC.NS.  Hydrogen  sulphocyanate.  A  mono- 
basic acid  obtained  by  decomposing  lead  sulpho- 
cyanate  suspended  in  water,  with  sulphureted 
hydrogen.  It  is  a  colorless,  very  acid  liquid,  with 
a  pungent  acetous  odor,  and  solidifies  at— 12'5'  to 
hexagonal  plates.  Heated  to  100°  it  boils,  but  tlin 
greater  part  suffers  decomposition.  It  colors  ferric 
salts  an  intense  blood-red,  and  on  this  account  is 
used,  in  the  form  01  any  of  its  soluble  salts,  to 
detect  traces  of  iron. 

sul-pho  sy-an-6  gen,  «.  [Eng.  (per)sulphocy- 
anogen.] 

Chemistry:  The  old  name  for  persulphocyanogen 
(q.  v.). 

Sul-ph6-dra-c6n -1C,  adj.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and 
Eng.  draconic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sul- 
phur and  draconic  acid. 


oulpllabu-  v;dl  UUIlcLbe  Ul  leclU,    s.       L^'*.*  Annl  IE..  J       ^uliJlJlli»v*  a\,«*io  \*i»    »»/«  ^ 

;  boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as/,     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     Won,     -sion  =  shftn.     -Uous,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      to.  -Del,     del. 


sulphodraconic-acid 

sulpliodraconic-acid,  <. 

Chem. :  A  conjugated  acid  produced,  according  to 
Laureut,  by  treating  oil  of  anise  or  tarragon  with 
a  large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid. 

sul'-phb-forin,  s.  [Prefix  sulpha-,  and  English 
fnnn.  J 

Chem. :  An  oily  liquid  produced  in  small  quantity 
by  distilling  iodoform  with  mercuric  sulphide. 
(Bouchardat.) 

sul-ph&-glfl'-clc,  a.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and  English 
ff/«ciV.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphuric  and 
glucic  acids. 

sulplioglucic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  (CBH]iO6)4SO3.  Sulphosaccharic  acid; 
an  unstable  acid  formed  by  treating  glucose  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  obtained  in  the  form 
of  a  liquid  having  a  sour  and  sweet  taste,  and 
which  does  not  precipitate  barium  salts. 

sul-pho-glu-tln  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulpho-;  English 
(jhitin;  and  sutf.  -ic.]  (For  def.  see  compound.) 

sulphoglutinic-acid,  «. 

Chem.:  A  glutinous  acid  formed,  together  witli 
other  products,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  anhy- 
dride in  excess,  on  naphthalene.  (Berzelius.) 

sul-pho-lllp-jpttr'-lc,  a.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and  Eng. 
hippuric.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphuric 
and  hippuric  acids. 

sulphohippuric-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CgHoNOsSOs.  Formed  by  treating  hip- 
puric  acid  with  sulphuric  anhydride.  By  decom- 
posing its  lead  salt  with  sulphydric  acid  it  is 
obtained  as  a  brown  amorphous  deliquescent  mass. 
It  is  dibasic,  its  neutral  barium  salt  having  the 
composition,  CgHTBaNOsSOs. 

sulph  6-le  -Ic,  adj.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and  English 
oleic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphuric  and 
oleic  acids. 

sulpboleic-acld, «. 

Chem. :  An  oily  acid,  similar  to  and  produced  in 
the  same  way  as  sulphomargaric  acid,  and  not  sep- 
arable from  it  (q.  v.). 

SUl-ph6-lIg  -nlC,  f».      [LtGNOSULPHURIC.] 

sul-pho-man-nlt  -Ic,  adj.  [Prefix  sulpho-,  and 
Eng.  mannitic.}  Derived  from  or  containing  sul- 
phuric acid  and  mannite. 

sulphomannitic-acld,  .*•. 

Chemistry:  CeHuOiiStSOs).  An  acid  produced  by 
dissolving  maunito  in  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It 
appears  to  be  tribasic,  forming  deliquescent  salts 
with  the  alkalies,  and  a  crystalline  salt  with  baryta. 
( It'atts.) 

sul-pho-mar-gar -Ic,  adj.  [Prefix  sulpho-,  and 
Erie,  ntarguric.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sul- 
phuric and  margaric  acids. 

sulphomargaric-acld, «. 

Chemistry:  An  oily  acid,  produced,  according  to 
Fremy,  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on 
olein  at  low  temperatures.  It  separates  as  an  oil 
from  the  acid  liquid,  but  is  soluble  in  both  water 
and  alcohol,  as  are  its  salts  of  the  alkalies. 

sul-phO-mel-lon  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and  Eng. 
ntr-llotiic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphydric 
acid  and  mellone. 

sulphomellonic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  OsHtNiS3=CyH2-N2(CyHS).  Obtained  as 
a  potassium  salt  Dy  boiling  persulphocyanogen  with 
sulphydrate  of  potassium.  It  is  separated  from 
sulphur  by  treatment  with  aqueous  ammonia  and 
afterward  purified  by  animal  charcoal.  It  forms 
small  colorless  needles,  tasteless,  nearly  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  slightly  solu- 
ble in  boiling  water.  It  is  monobasic,  the  potas- 
sium salt,  ('a^HgKS-j,  forming  colorless  shining 
prisms  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
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sulphur-oxides 


sul-ph5n  -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  sulph(ur) ;  Gr.  (thei)on=         sul-pho-Stau    nate,  s.     [Pref.  sulpho-,  and  Eng. 
brimstone,  and  suffi  ~ic.]    Containing  sulphurous     stannate.} 

Chem.  (pi.):  Tin  sulphides. 

sul  pho-sucHjIn  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and  Eng. 
xiiccinif.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphuric 
anhydride  and  succinic  acid. 


acid. 

sulphonic-acids,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:  Acid  ethers  of  sulphurous  acid  in  which 
one  of  tho  bonds  of  sulphur  is  united  to  the  carbon 
of  tho  organic  radical,  as  methylsulphonic  acid 
CHiSO.1.  They  are  formed  by  treating  the  haloid 
ethers  with  solution  of  sodium  sulphite. 

siil-pho-phen  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and  Eng. 
phenic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphuric 
acid  and  phenol. 

sulphophenic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  (C6H5)HSO4=  (CfiHiJOH'SOgH.  Pbenyl- 
sulphuric  acid.  Prepared  by  treating  phenol  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  converting  tho  compound 
into  the  barium  salt,  and,  after  purification,  decom- 
posing it  with  an  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  it  may  bo  obtained  in 
needle-shaped  crystals.  It  forms  well-defined  but 
unimportant  crystalline  salts  with  the  alkalies  and 
metals. 

sul-pho-phe-nyT  a-mlde,x.  [Pref. sulpho-,  and 
Eng.  phenylamide.] 

Chem.:    ^6"5jj  -  (-N.    Produced  by  the  action 

of  sulphophenylic  chloride  on  ammonia.  The 
product  is  washed  with  cold  water  to  dissolve  out 
chloride  of  ammonia,  and  the  residual  compound 
crystallized  from  a  small  Quantity  of  boiling  alco- 
hol. It  is  obtained  in  splendid  nacreous  scales, 
molting  at  153°  :  insoluble  in  cold  water,  easily  sol- 
uble in  alcoholj  and  capable  of  combining  with 
metals  or  organic  radicals. 

sul-pho-phS-nyT-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and  Eng. 
phenylic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphuric 
acid  and  phenyl. 

sulphophenylic-chloride,  s. 

Chem.:  C6H5(SO2)C1.  Produced  by  adding  to 
sodicphonylsulphite  small  quantities  of  oxychlo- 
rido  of  phosphorus  until  a  syrup  is  formed,  distill- 
ing the  productj  rectifying  the  distillate,  and  col- 
lecting the  portion  boiling  at  254%  It  is  a  colorless, 
strongly-refracting  oil,  having  the  odor  of  bitter- 
almond  oil  and  a  specific  gravity  of  1*378  at  23°. 

sul-pho-phlor-am -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulpho-;  Eng. 
phloram(ine),  and  suff.  -re.]  Derived  from  or  con- 
taining sulphuric  acid  and  phloramino. 

sulphophloramic-acid,  *. 

Chem.:  Produced  by  treating  phloramine  with 
strong  sulphuric-acid,  converting  tho  compound 
into  a  barium  salt  and  decomposing  with  sulphuric- 
acid.  It  forms  colorless  needles,  yielding  a  deep- 
violet  color  with  ferric  chloride,  even  in  very  dilute 
solutions. 

sul-ph6-phl6-ret  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and 
Eng,  ^phloretic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sul- 
phuric and  phloretic  acids. 

sulphophloretic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  (^H^SO^.  Produced  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric anhydride  on  phlorotic  acid.  It  forms  a 
very  sour  syrup,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  forming  crystalline  salts  with  baryta  and  lime. 

sul-pho-sac-char'-Ic,  adj.  [Prof,  sulpho-,  and 
Eng.  saccharic.]  A  synonym  of  sulphoglucic  (q.  v.). 


sul-pho-sal-I  9^1-10,  adj.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and 
Eng.  salicylic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sul- 
phuric and  salicylic  acids. 

sulphosalicylic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C7HfiO3(SO3).  Produced  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  anhydride  on  perfectly  dry  salicylic  acid. 
It  crystallizes  in  long  thin  needles  which  dissolve  in 
all  proportions  in  alcohol,  water,  and  etWer,  and 

f melt  at  120°.    It  is  a  strong  permanent  acid,  dissolv- 

sul-pho-me  thf  1  -Ic,   adj.    [Prof,  sulpho-,  and    Ing  zinc  with  evolution  of  hydrogent  and  forms 
Ens.  methnlic.]     Derived  from  or  containing  sul-    neutral  and  acid  salts,  nearly  all  of  which  are  solu- 
,  71...     I  „ J  _r~*u..i  bio  in  water,  and  produce  a  deep  violet  coloration 

with  ferric  salts. 


Eng.  iiiffh.vlic.l     Derive 
phuric  acid  and  methyl. 

sulphomethylic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  (CH3)HSC>4.    Methylsulphuric  acid,  pro- 
duced when  one  part  of  wood  spirit  is  added  to  two 

Sarts  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  obtained  pure  by 
ecomposing  its  barium  salt  with  sulphuric  acid. 
It  forms  colorless  needles  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  Combines  with  the  alkaline  and 
metallic  bases  to  form  salts.  The  barium  salt, 
((:'H3}oBa(SO4)2+2OHj.  is  obtained  in  beautiful 
nacreous  tables  or  lamina1,  very  soluble  in  water. 

sul-ph&  naph'  tha-lene,  s.    [Pref.  sulpho-,  and 
Eng.  naphthalene.] 


Chem.: 


Ootaincd  bV  acting  on  an 


?         - 

excess  of  fused  naphthalene  \vith  the  vapor  of  sul 
phuric  anhydride.  It  crystallizes  from  its  alcoholic 
solution  in  tasteless,  inodorous  nodules,  melts  at 
10%  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  mora  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol. 


sul-pho-sal-I^l-Sl ,  subst.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and 
Eng.  saliculol.] 

Chem.:  (^HgOS.  Thiosalicol;  a  pulverulent  sub- 
stance produced  by  the  action  of  sulphydric-acidon 
hydro-salicylamide  in  alcoholic  solution.  It  forms 
salts  witli  the  alkalies,  and  colors  ferric  salts  violet- 
red. 

siil-phd-sln-ap-lc,  a.  [Pref.  sulpho-.  and  Eng. 
sinapic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur  and 
sinapicacid. 

sulp'.iosinapic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CaHiiCNSHsS.  Known  only  in  combina- 
tion with  a  hasp.  Its  salt*  are  formed  by  tho  direct 
union  of  allylic  sulphocyanate  with  a  metallic 
sulphydrate,  as  in  tho  case  of  the  potassium  com- 
pound (CaHsJCNSKHS,  which  is  obtained  in  large 
transparent  rhombic  crystals,  readily  decomposing 
on  exposure  to  tho  air. 


sulphosuccinic-acid.  K. 

v  (  'OOH 
Chem.:  ('»H{<  SOiH.       A  tribasic  acid 


by  exposing  succiuic  acid  to  the  vapor  of  sulphuric 
anhydride  for  several  hours.  The  acid  thus  ob- 
tained forms  mammilla  ted  crystals  very  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  forms  salts  witli  the 
alkalies  and  metallic  bases,  some  of  which  are  crys- 
tallizable. 

sul  pho  tol-u-61  a-mide,  s.  [Prof,  sulpho-,  and 
Eog.  Muolamide,] 

Chem.:  ^i"-"1  ^~  £  N.    Formed  in  tho  same  way  as 

su]phophenylamid.e,  and  obtained  in  needles  »>r 
laminee. 

sul  ph6-vln -Ic,  adj.  [Prof,  sulpho-;  English 
vin(yl),  and  suff.  -ic.]  Derived  from  or  containing 
sulphuric  acid  and  vinous  alcohol. 

sulphovinic-acid,  s.   [ETHYL  SULPHURIC  ACID.] 

siil  phflr,  s.  [Lat.  sulphur,  sulfur;  Sausc.su/- 
vari;  Dut.  sulfor;  Fr.  souffr£ ;  Prov.  solfre,  solpre; 
Sp.  azufre ,'  Ital.  solfo,  zolfo.] 

1.  Chem.:  Symbols.  Atomic  weight =32.  A  hexad 
non-metallic  element,  foundnative  in  many  volcanic 
districts,  and  largely  distributed  through  the  min- 
eral kingdom.     It  is  puritied   by  (list illation  in  an 
iron  still,  the  sulphur  being  received  either  in  a 
brick  chamber,  when  it  is  called  flowers  of  sulphur, 
or  condensed  in  the  liquid  state,  and  then  cast  into 
sticks.     It   occurs  «in    several     allotropic    forms, 
namely,  tho    octohodral,    mouoclinic,   amorphous, 
and  plastic  varieties.    It  is  a  very  brittle  solid,  of 
lemon-yellow   color,    tasteless,    almost  inodorous, 
insoluble  in  water,  but    soluble  in  carbon    disul- 
phide,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  benzol,  and  to  a  slight 
extent  in  hot  alcohol,  and  has  in    the  crystalline 
state  a  specific  gravity  =  2M  5.  It  melts  a tl  14-1 20C, boils 
at  440°,  evolvingan  orange-col orod  vapor,  and  com- 
bines directly  with  the  great  majority  of  the  ele- 
ments.     In     its    chemical  relations    it    resembles 
oxygen,  and  is  interchangeable  with  it  by  double 
decomposition  of  their  respective  compounds.    It 
is  inflammable  in  air  or  oxygen,  burning  with  a 
clear  blue  flame,  being  converted  into  sulphurous 
oxide,  SOj. 

^[  Various  fruits,  seeds,  and  bulbs,  as  radish,  tur- 
nip, &c.,  derive  their  flavor  from  oils  having  sul- 
phur in  their  composition. 

2.  Engraii.:  A  term  applied  to  impressions  taken 
by  the  'goldsmiths  of  the  sixteenth  century  from 
the  engravings  executed  on  plato,  paxes,  <&e.,  and 
obtained  by  spreading  a  layer  of  melted  sulphur  on 
the  face  of  the  plate,  producing  a  cast  in  relief  of 
the  lines  engraved.    They  aie  extremely  rare. 

3.  Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  nature  in  crystal* 
belonging  to  theorthorhombic  system,  also  massive. 
Hardness,  i'5-2'5;    specific  gravity,   2'072 ;   luster, 
resinous;  streak,  sulphur-yellow;  brittle.     Occurs 
in  magnificent  crystals  in  tho  Sicilian  mines,  and 
formerly  near  Cadiz,  Spain.      Found  in  abundance 
in  the  regions  of  extinct  and  active  volcanoes,  and 
in  hydrothermal  districts. 

4.  Pharm.:  Sublimed  sulphur  is  given  internally 
as  a  stimulant  in  chronic  diseases  of  tho  skin,  as 
impetigo  and  prurigo,  a'so  in  chronic  bronchitis, 
piles,  and  mercurial  ptyalism,  and  to  children  as  a 
mild   laxative.     Used  externally   it  kills  animal 
and  vegetable   parasites,  as   tho   acarus   of   itch, 

*r,  Stones  of  sulphur:  Thunderbolts. 

"  The  gods  throw  stones  of  mtlptiur  on  me." 

Sliakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  6. 

sulphur-acids,  «.  pi. 

Chem.:  Tho  sulphides  of  the  more  electro-ucga- 
tive  metals,  arsenic,  autimony,  <fec. 

sulphur-bases,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  The  sulphides  of  tho  more  electro-positive 
metais,  potassium,  barium,  and  copper. 

sulphur-bottom  whale,  s. 

Zool.:  Balop.noptera  sulfureus,  from  tho  Pacific. 
Its  specific  and  popular  names  are  derived  from  its 
yellowish  belly. 

sulphur-colored,  a.  Pale  lively  yellow,  with  a 
mixture  of  white.  (Lindley.) 

sulphur-Ore,  s.  A  popular  name  for  iron  pyrites. 
from  which  is  obtained  a  considerable  portion  of 
tho  sulphur  of  commerce. 

sulphur-oxides,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:  Sulphur  forms  two  oxides,  viz.,  sulphur- 
ous anhydride,  SO^,  and  sulphuric  anhydride,  SO^. 
SOg  is  produced  by  ourning sulphur  in  airoroxyRQlL 
At  common  temperatures  it  is  a  gas,  but  under  n 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wSt,     here,     camel,     hSr,     there;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir.     marine;     go,     pdt, 
or,     wore,    wolf.     w5rk.     who,    s6n;     mate,    cub,     cttre,     unite,    cftr,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


sum 


siil  ta -na,  «.    [Ital.  ntltana,  fcm.  i>f  sultano=a 


sulphur-salts,  s.pl.  much  diluted  it  acts  as  a  refrigerant,  tonic,  and 

Chem.:  Compounds  of  sulphur  acids  and  sulphur  astringent. 

hasi--.  c.  g.,  sulpharsenate  of  potassium,  SKjS'AsSj  sul -phu-rlne,  adj.    [Eng.  sulphur;  -ine.}    Per- 

=2K:iAsSj.  taining    to    or    resembling    sulphur;    sulphureous 

sulphur-springs,  s. pi.  (q.  v.). 

8.Gcmj.:Hotspringsiiiwhichsulphurismixed  sul -phfir-Ing,  s.    [Eng.  sulphur:  -ing.} 


easily  domesticated  is  prob- 
able."— Gosse:    Birds   of  Ja- 
p.  3"9. 

sultana-bird",  «.  [SUL- 
TANA, II.] 
*sul  -tan-ate,  s.  [Eng. 


Phijs.GciKj. :  Hot  springs  in  wtucn — ^-- _      _  _, —  ., — ,    -   .. 

with  the  water.    They  usually  occur  in  volcanic       j.  Bleaching:  A  process  of  bleaching  by  exposure    sultan;   -ate.}     The    rule 

districts    of   intermittent  activity.    The   sulphur-  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur.    It  is  adopted  with  straw-    or  dominion  of  a  sultan ; 

springs  of   Rotomahana,  Now  Zealand,  were  de-  braid,  straw  hats,  silks,  woolens,  &c.    Sulphurous    sultanship. 

stroyed  by  an  eruption  in  June,  1886.  acid  is  the  bleaching  agent,  and  may  bo  applied  by       «fii -tan-Ssa    s      FErn? 

sul -Phu-rate,  a.    [Eng.  sulphur;  -ate.}    Of  or  means  of  a  watery  solution. 

pertaining  to  sulphur;  of  the  color  of  sulphur;  re-       2.  Calico-printing :  The     process     of     exposing 

ambling  sulphur.  printed  calicoes  to  sulphurous  acid  fumes.    It  is  an 

~Apale.ulp»«ra(ecolor."-.Wo«.  Mystery  of  Godliness,  incident  in  fixing  of  steam-colors. 
p.  189.  sul'-phu-rous,   a.    [Fr.  sulphureux,  from  Lat. 

sul -Phu-rate    v.  t.    [SULPHURATE,  a.]    To  im-  sulphurosus,sulfurosus.]   Consisting  of. containing, 

reguate  Sr  combine  with  sulphur;  to  subject  to  orimprepatedVith  sulphur ;  resembling  sulphur ; 


Sultana, 
-ic.]     Of   or 


having  the  qualities  of  sulphur;  sulphureous. 


the  action  of  sulphur. 

sul  phu-ra -tion,   *sul-fu-ra   tion,   ».      [SUL- 
PHURATE, r. ) 

1.  The  act  of  dressing  or  anointing  with  sulphur. 
"  Charms,  sulfurations,  dippings  in  the  sea,  sittings  all 

day  on  the  ground." — Bentley:  OH  Free-Thinking,  g  50. 

2.  The  same  as  SULPHURING  (q.  v.). 

?«:->^FI'L^^^ 


'  Edinburgh  and  Leith  into  the  air  were  blown 
With  powders  sulphurous  smoke." 

Drayton:  Polyolblon,  8.  29. 

sulphurous-acid,  s. 

1.  Chem.:  SO(HO)a.    Produced   by  passing   sul- 


g   sul- 
id  acid 


.  -              -        -          .-,                        .         .  times  us   VUIUEUU  01   auipiiumuo  tf&iim,  i\jiimuft   m«.  *8U1 

An  apparatus  for  impregnating  with  or  exposing  to  slliphurons  acid  of  commerce.    It  then  has  a  spe-  (Q   v  t 

the  action  of  sulphur;  specific.,  an  apparatus  for  cino  graTjty  ot  ro4,  is  colorless,  and  has  the  smell  vq'v.T. 

t :.....;.. ,.,,..  lil  or.**  liln.r  I-in  vn  f*aita  nt    tho    rnmMfl  nf          .  .     »••"""*.  ^                'Tj                          *ii___i_? Rill- 


DUl  -VflUJt'CDO.     »•          1  ^"S- 

ftnltan;  -ess.]  The  same  as 
SULTANA,  1. 1. 

sfil-t&n'-lc,  a.     [En«.  sultan 
taiaiug  to  a  sultan  ;  imperial. 

*sul  -Un-In,  s.    [Arab.] 

1.  A  former  Turkish  monoy  of  account,  worth  13J 
aspers;    also  a  small  gold  coin,  worth  $2.48. 

2.  The  Venetian  gold  sequin. 

*sul'-t9-n-rf ,  s.  [Eu.?.  sultan;  -ry.]  The  domin- 
ion of  a  sultan. 

*' I  affirm  the  same  of  the  aittttinry  of  the  Mamaluken." 
—Bacon:  Holy  War. 

sfil -tgtn-Bhlp,  subst.  [Bug.  sultan; -f hip."]  The 
office,  position,  or  rank  of  a  sultan. 

*8ul-tg.n-?,  s.     [Eng.  sultan;  -y.]     \  sultanry 


ties. 


2.  Pharm.:  It  is  not  often  given  internally,  except 


BtU'-tri-tf, ode.  [Eng. sultry ;  -Iy.]  Oppressively: 
so  as  to  cause  or  suffer  faintness. 

"  Earth  turned  in  her  sleep  with  pain 
Sultrily  suspired  for  proof." 

B.  Browning:  A  Serenade  at  the  I'illa. 
Bttl'-trl-nSsB,  s.    [Eng.  sultry ;  -ness.  ]    The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  sultry  ;  close  and  moist  hear. 
"  'Twas  sweet  of  yore  to  see  it  play, 
And  chase  the  attltr  ineas  of  nay." 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 


•   »              i    •            I                               *     rt          *                           f  C111U  KiUVHy    »»l     i  Vt,   la    UUUWITM9BOI  auvi     11.1.-     vuo    oiiicji 

fumigating  or  bleaching  by  means  of  the  fumes  of  o{  5urniug  sulphur.    It  possesses  bleaching  proper- 
burning  sulphur. 

sul  phiir  -e-g.,  «.    [SULPHUR.] 

Chen 
Obtain 
slowly 

weight  of  "water  at  80° ,  filtering,  and  allowing'the  sulphurous-chloride,  s. 

nitrate  to  crystallize.    It  forms  small  prisms,  solu-  Chem. :  SOClo.    A  compound    deriveil    from  sul- 

ble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  phurous  acid  by  the  substitution  of  chlorine  for          „          -     ,     .  t  .              rPronprlv  swellru     for 

"^  at  14y  '  .^^'H  inV8  ,V°10rleS9'    ^"»'«'»-refract,ng    jgg^^SS^,  f^SS&IVS'^ 

*Bul  phu-re  -I-tf ,  s.    [Eng.  sulphur;  -eiti/.}  The  liquid,  and  boils  at  82  .                                                      sjoelten=to  die,  to  faint,  from  A.  S.  sKeltan=to  die : 

qualitypr  stateof  being  sulphureous.  (BenJonson:  taulphurous-waters,    s.    pi.    [SULPHURETTED-    cogn.with  Icel.  svtlta=lo  die,  to  starve  (pa.  t.  molt. 

Alchemist,  ii.  1.)  WATERS.]                                                                               pi.  sultu) ;  Dan.  suite;  Sw.  snilta;  Goth,  swiltan.]. 

Sul-phUr  -e-OUS,  adj.    [Lat.  sulphureiis,  sulfur-  sfil    phfir-wSrt,  s.    [Eng.  sulphur,   and    wort.}    [SWELTER.] 

€tw.]    Consisting  of  sulphur;  having  the  qualities  So  called,  according  to  (jerarde,  because  the  roots        1.  Very  hot,  burning,  and  oppressive. 

ofsulphurorbrimstone;impregnatcdwithsulphur;  have  a  yellow  sap,  which,  when  hard    and    dry,                         "Beneath  Batavia'ssu^i-i;  «ky." 

sulphurous.  smells  like  sulphur.]                                                                                                          Scott:  Marmio,,.  lii.    (Intro.!., 

"And  dart  destruction  in  mipimrraus  showers."  Hot. :  Peucedanum  offlcinale.                                           2.  Very  hot,  close,  and  moist ;  close  with  moist 

Byron: •  Elegy  on  Sewstead  Abbey.  siil -phSr  f ,  »sul -phflr-Ie,  adj.    [English  sul-    heat ;  heavy,  sweltering. 

*sul  phttr -e  ous-1?,  adv.    [Eng.  sulphureous;  phur;-y.}    Partaking  of  the  nature  or  qualities  of       "Squalls,  attended  with  rainjind  hot  sultry  weather.' 


-ly.]    In  a  sulphureous  manner. 

"  A  town  low  in  its  situation,  and  sitlphuretnmltt  shaded 
tiy  the  high    and    barren    mountain    Cabobarra,    whose 
1  brazen  front  scorches  this  miserable  place." — Sir  T,  Her- 
bert: Travels,  p.  35. 
sul-phiir'-e-ous-ness,   u.     [Eng.  sulphureous; 


sulphur;  sulphureous. 

"Jove    .    .     .    Ida  covered  all 
With  sulphurie  clouds." 

Chapman:  Homer  «  Iliad,  xvii. 

sul -phiir-yi,  s.    [Eng.  sulphur;  -yl.} 


— CooJt:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

sulz'-Sr-lte  (zastz).s.    [After   Sulz,    Wurtem- 
borg,  where  found,  er  connect.,  andsuff.  -ite(Mtn.).\ 

Min.:  The  same  as  STEONTIAXITE  (q.  v.). 

sum,  *somme,  *SUlnme,  s.    [O.  Fr.sannne;  Fr. 


-ness.}    The  quality  or  state  of  oeing  sulphureous.    ;ts  derivatives, 
sul'  phu-ret,  s.    [Eng.  sulph(ur) ;  -uret.}    [SUL-       sfilph-y-drate,  s.    [Eng.  sulphydr(ic) ;  -ate.} 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  sulphydric  acid. 
.ul:phur^d.   a.      [E^sulphuret;    -ed.}       .m-r^rtc^.    [Pref.f..?f?K  -d  English 


Containing  a  sulphuret  or  sulphide. 

sulphuretted-hydrogen,  s.  [HYDROGEN-SUL- 
PHIDE.] 

sulphuretted-waters,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:  Hot  or  cold  mineral  waters  holding  in 
solution  sulphides  or  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
They  are  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  alterative. 


Chem.:  SO2.    The  radical  of  sulphuric  acid  and    Somme,    from    Lat.   siim»ia=the  sum,   chief  part, 

amount,  prop.  fern.  sing,  of  sK»i»(iiwf=highest, great- 
est for  (siipiHMs),superlativeofsi(pe™«=thatwhich 
is  above ;  super =above ;  Sp.  suma;  Ital.  soinma.} 

1.  The  aggregate  of  two  or  more  numbers,  magni- 

,         .  .,  tudes,    quantities,    or  particulars  ;  the    aggregate 

hydric.}    (See  compound.)   Containing  sulphur  and    amountofauy  number  of  individual  parts  or  par- 
hydrogen,  ticularsadded  together,  as  7  is  the  sum  of  3  and  4. 
SUlpftydric-acid,  s.    [HYDROGEN-SULPHIDE.]  "You  know   how  much  the  gross  simi  of  deuce-;ice 
Sul-pl    Clan,   Sul-pl-tian  (ti   as   Sh>,   s.     [See     amountsto."— SAaJMp..-  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  i.  2. 
def.]  1  lu  Algebra  the  term  sum  does  not  necessarily 
Church  Hist,  (pi.) :    A   congregation    of   secular    imply  increase;  for,  if  we  aggregate  saveral  quauti- 
: — x-    e i~,r;~  let*  u..  T«««    T — ., ,  .    <  ii;..,.  .1, .    ^eg)  some  of  which  are  positive  and  some  negative. 


no  ones  are  Warrogate  ana  Booklet.    »ucn  Datns    at  the  Restoration.     Besides  their  seminaries  in       2.  H 

are  recommended  in  cutaneous,  hepatic,  uterine,    France,    the   Sulpicians   have   establishments   at  total, 
rheumatic,  gouty,  neuralgic,  and  other  diseases.         Montreal,    Baltimore,    and    other   places    in   this 

rantry. 

siil -tan  ».    [Fr.,  from  Arab.  «u(Mii  =  victorious,       3.  The  whole 

ruler,  a  prince.]    The  ordinary  title  of  a  Moham-  points  or  thou 

icdan  sovereign,  specif,  applied  to  the  Emperor  of  the  substance,  i 


sul-phiir -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  sulphur;  -ic.}    Derived    country, 
from  or  containing  sulphur, 
sulphuric-acid,  s. 


1.  Chem.:  SO2jjQ.    Oil  of  vitriol.  Produced  com-    Turkey. 

mercially  by  burning  sulphur  in  atmospheric  air, 
and  passing  the  sulphurous  oxide  formed  into  a 
load  chamber  along  with  the  vapor  of  nitric  acid. 
A  reaction  takes  place  between  the  two ;  the  sul- 
phurous oxide  becomes  oxidized  into  sulphuric 


"The  uplifted  spear 
Of  their  great  ftttltan  waving  to  direct 
Their  course."  Xiltan:  P.  L.,  i.  348. 


sultan-flower,  s. 

Dot,:  Amberboa;    a  genus  of  Centaurieie.    The 


oxide,  the  nitric  compound  being  reduced  to  nitric    Sweet  or  Purple  Sultan-flower  is  Amberboa  mos 
oxide,  which  again  becomes  oxidized,  and  actsas  a    chata,  and  the  Yellow  Sultan-flower  A.  odorata. 


The  xttm  and  substance  that  I  have." 

Shakeap.:  Two  Gentlemen,  iv.  1. 

3.  The  whole  abstracted ;  the  principal  or  main 

Ights  viewed  together  ;  the  amount, 
the  essence,  the  upshot,  the  effect. 
This  is  the  hole  sunune  and  effecte  of  this  hole  chap- 
ter, though  he  trille  wyth  other  things  l»etwene." — Sir   T. 
More:  Workei,  p.  662. 

4.  A  quantity  of  money  or  currency;  an  amount 
indefinitely. 

"Lesse  than  a  thousand  pound  he  would  not  have. 
>">•  gladly  for  that  stttiime  he  wold  not  gon." 

Oiaucer;  C.  T.,  11,535. 


boll,    66y;     p5ut,    J<5wl;     cat,    jell,    chorus,     §hin,    bench;    go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     tion,     -§ion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


sum 

*5.  Height,  completion ;  highest  point. 

"The  sum  of  earthly  bliss, 
Which  I  enjoy."  Hilton:  P.  L.,  viii.  622. 

6.  An  arithmetical  problem  to  be  solved ;  an  ex- 
iunple  of  an  arithmetical  rule  to  bo  worked  ont ; 
sucn  a  problem  worked  out,  and  the  various  steps 
shown. 

**y  In  sum:  In  short,  in  brief;  briefly,  shortly. 

"  ///  ,s»m,  no  man  can  have  a  greater  veneration  for 
<'haucer  than  myself."— Dryden.  (Todd.) 

sum,  "Bumme,  r.  t.  [French  sommer,  from  Latin 
Hiimmo,  from  8i(wma  =  a  sum  (q.  v.).J 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  To  add  into  one  sum  or  amount ;  to  collect  as 
items  or  particulars  into  a  total ;  to  add  together 
and  find  the  sum  or  total  amount  of;  to  cast  up. 

"The  high  priest  .  .  .  may  sum  the  silver  brought  in." 
— 2  Kings  nil.  4. 

•2.  To  supply  witli  full  clothing.  [II.] 

II.  Falconry:    To    have  (as  the    feathers)   full 
grown  and  in  full  number. 

"With  prosperous  wing  full  sunim'd." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  i.  14. 
IT  To  sum  up : 

(1)  To  bring  or  collect  into  a  narrow  or  small 
compass ;  to  comprise  in  a  few  words  ;  to  condense. 

"The  summing  up  of  the  whole  work  of  redemption." — 
Oilpin:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  42. 

(2)  To  recapitulate  to  the  jury  clearly  and  con- 
cisely the  different  facts  and  circumstances  which 
have  been  brought  out  in  evidence,  giving  an  expo- 
sition of  the  law  where  it  appears  necessary.   (Said 
of  the  presiding  judge  at  a  trial,  and  sometimes  of 
a  counsel  summing  up  the  evidence  on  his  own  side 
on  the  conclusion  of  his  case.) 

su  mac,  su  macli,  s.  [Fr. sumac;  Sp.  zumaque; 
Port.summayre,  from  Arab,  sommafc.] 

1.  Bot.:  The  genus  Rhus  (q.  v.). 

2.  Dyeing,  Tanning,  etc.:  A  tan  obtained  from  the 
<lried  and  chipped  leaves  and  shoots  of  Rhv.s  coria- 
ria.    Sumach  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  morocco 
leather.    With  mordants  it  dyes  the  same  color  as 
galls.    In  calico-printing,  sumach  affords,  with  a 
mordant  of  tin,  a  yellow  color ;  with  acetate  of  iron 
gray  or  black,  according  as  the  mordant  is  weak  or 
strong;  and  with  sulphate  of  zinc  a  brownish-yel- 
low. 

sum -age,  sum -mage  (age  as  Ig),«.  [Fr.  som- 
inier= a  pack-horse.]  A  toll  for  carriage  on  horse- 
back; a  horse-load.  (Cowel.) 

Su-ma  -tran,  a.  &  s.    [See  dof.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sumatra  or  its 
inhabitants. 

B.  .IS8i(fts(.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Sumatra. 
Sumatran-broadbill,  s. 

Ornith.:  Corydon  sumatramts,  from  Borneo  and 
Sumatra.  Little  is  known  of  its  habits,  except 
that  it  frequents  moist  and  shady  places  and  asso- 
-ciates  in  small  groups. 

Sumatran-monkey,  s. 

ZoGl. :  Semnopithecus  melalophos,  from  the  for- 
ests of  Sumatra.  Male  brilliant  yellow-red  above, 
face  blue,  a  tuft  of  black  hairs  on  the  face  in  the 
-shape  of  a  bandeau. 

Sumatran-rhinoceros,  s. 

ZoSlogy:  Rhinoceros  (Ceratorhinus)  sumatrensis. 
It  is  the  better  known  of  the  two-horned  Asiatic 
species.  There  are  two  obtusely-pointed  horns,  the 
body  is  covered  with  bristles,  and  the  folds  of  the 
skin  are  deep  [RHINOCEROS  1  (1)  (6).] 

sum  bul,  s.  [Mahracta  sumbol  =  Nardostachys 
_jatamansi.]  (See  etym.  and  compounds.) 

Botany : 

1.  Euruanmum    (formerly  Ferula)  sumbul,  is  a 
native  of  Bokhara.     The  root  is  imported  in  trans- 
verse sections,  two  and  a  half  to  five  inches  in 
diameter,  and  throe-fourths  of  an  inch  to  one  and  a 
half  inches  thick.    The  epidermis,  which  is  wrin- 
kled, is  of  a  light  brown  color,  the  inner  portions 
porous,  and  the  body  of  the  fibers  loosely  packed 
together ;  the  odor  is  strong  and  musk-like.  [MusK- 
ROOT.] 

2.  Nardostachys  jatamansi.    [SPIKENARD,  I.] 
sumbul-oil,  s. 

Chem. :  A  mixture  of  volatile  oils,  obtained    by 
the  distillation  of  sumbul-balsam. 
sumbul-root,  s.    [SUMBUL,  1.] 

aum-btt  -He,  a.  [Eng.  sumbul;  -ic.]  Contained 
in  or  derived  from  sumbul  (q.  v.). 

sumbulic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  The  name  given  by  Reinsch  to  an  acid 
contained  in  sumbul-root;  now  regarded  as  identi- 
cal with  angelic-acid. 

sum -bu-llne,  s.    [Eng.  sumbul;  -ine.] 
Chem.:  The  name  given  by  Murawieff  to  an  alka- 
loid supposed  to  exist  in  sumbul-root.  * 
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*sum -less,  a.  [Eng.  rum;  -less.]  Not  capable 
of  being  summed  up  or  counted ;  innumerable, 
incalculable,  inestimable,  countless. 

"  Welcom'd  with  gifts  of  price,  a  sumlexs  store!" 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  iix.  312. 

Sum-mar  -I-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  summary;  -///.] 

1.  In  a  summary  manner;  in  a  few  word-  or  ;i 
narrow  compass;    briefly,  concisely,  shortly,  suc- 
cinctly. 

"And  this  present  sentence  .  .  .  comprehendeth 
summarily  as  well  the  fearfull  estate  of  iniquitie  over- 
exalted,  at*  the  hope  layd  up  for  righteous  uesse  opprest." 
— Hooker;  Xature  uf  Pride. 

2,  In  a  short  wayjor  method ;  without  delay. 

"When  the  parties  proceed  summarily,  and  they  chuse 
the  ordinary  way  of  proceeding,  the  cauae  is  made  ple- 
nary."— Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

*sum  -ma-rlst,  s.  [Eng.  nmunor(y) ;  -is/.]  One 
who  writes  or  compiles  a  summary;  a  summist 
(q.  v.). 

sum  -ma-rlze,  stim'-ma-rige.  r,  t,  [Eng.  sum. 
mar(y) ;  -ize.]  To  make  a  summary  or  abstract  of; 
to  represent  briefly  or  concisely ;  to  epitomize. 

"If  we  endeavor  to  summarize  the  conclusions."—  Phil' 
lips:  Geology,  ii.  526. 

sum'-ma-ryS  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  sommaire  (a.  &  s.), 
from  Lat.  summarium=a  summary,  an  epitome; 
Sp.ffumarto;  Port,  summario;  Ital.  sommario.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Reduced  into  a  narrow  compass,  or  into  few 
words ;  brief,  concise,  succinct,  short,  compendious. 

"I  shall  take  leave  of  this  island,  with  a  summary 
account  of  their  force  and  direction." — CooJt:  Third  Voy- 
age, bk.  vi.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Done  in  a  short  way  or  method ;  rapidly  per- 
formed. 

3.  Applied  to  proceedings  in  law  carried  on  by 
methods  intended  to  facilitate  and  promote  the 
transaction  of  business;  short,  rapid;  as,  a  sum- 
mary conviction  is  one  before  a  magistrate  without 
the  intervention  of  a  jury. 

"For  the  general  safety,  therefore,  a  summary  juris- 
diction of  terrible  extent  must,  in  camps,  be  entrusted  to 
rude  tribunals  composed  of  men  of  the  sword."—  Macau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  short,  abridged,  or  condensed 
statement  or  account ;  an  epitome,  an  abstract;  an 
abridgement  or  compendium  containing  the  sum  or 
substance  of  a  fuller  statement. 

"Closing  this  chapter,  as  I  promised,  with  a  table  rep- 
resenting A  summary,  or  short  sketch  of  what  hath  been 
done  in  it."—  Watertand:  Works,  iv.  203. 

2.  Law:  A  short  application  to  a  court  or  judge, 
without  the  formality  of  a  full  proceeding. 

sum-ma  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  sommation,  from  Lat. 
summatuSj  pa.  par.  of  summo=to  sum  up.  I 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  forming  a  sum  or  total 
amount. 

2.  An  aggregate. 

TT  Summation  of  a  series:    [SERIES]. 

sum -mer  (i),  *som-er,  *  som-mer,  *sum-er, 
s.  &  a.  [A.  S.sumor,  sumer;  cogn.  with  Dut.2omer; 
Icol.  sumar;  Dan.  sommer;  Sw.  ffommnr;  O.  H.  Ger. 
sumar;  Ger.  sommer;  cf.  Souse.  samd=a  year.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  season  of  the  year  when  the  sun  shines 
most  directly  upon  any  region  ;  the  warmest  season 
of  the  year.     North  of  the  equator,  it  is  commonly 
taken  to  include  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August;   though  some  substitute  May,  June,  and 
July.    The  former  view  conforms  better  to  fact. 
July,  which   by  this    arrangement  is  midsummer 
month,  is  the  hottest  in  the  year,  for  although  the 
maximum  of  fieat  is  obtained  on  June  21,  the  long- 
est day,  the  amount  received  for  many  subsequent 
days  is  greater  than  that  lost  by  radiation,  and  the 
temperature  continues  to  increase.    Summer  is  the 
appropriate  season  for  the  hay  harvest  and  for  the 
ripening  of  the  earlier  fruits.    Astronomically  con- 
sidered, summer  begins,  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
when  the  sun  enters  the  sign  of  Cancer,  about  Juno 
21,  and  continues  till  Sept.  23,  during  which  time 
he  passes  through  Cancer,  Leo,  and  Virgo.    In  the 
southern  hemisphere  the  opposite  is  the  case,  it 
being  winter  there  when  it  is  summer  here,  and  vice 
versa.     During   the   astronomical   summer  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  the  sun  passes  through  Capri- 
corn , Aquarius,  and  Pisces. 

"Still  as  night. 
Or  summer's  noon-tide  air."        Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  309. 

2.  Used  to  express  a  whole  year;  a  twelve-month. 
"  Five  summers  have  I  spent  in  further  Greece." 

Shakesp.;  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

B.  A*  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  summer; 
used  in  summer. 

"  He  was  sitting  in  a  summer  parlor."— Judges  iii.  20. 


summer-room 

*  M)  Indian  summer:  [IxoiAN.J 

(2)  Xf.  Luke' s  summer;  Fine  weather  of  ten  occur- 
ring about  St.  Luke's  day,  Oct.  18. 

*  :!)  Xf.  Mart  in*  s  summer:  A  period  of  fine  weather 
occurring  in  some  climates  after  winter  has  set  in, 
about  St.  Martin's  day,  Nov.  11 ;  hence,  figuratively, 
prosperity  after  misfortune. 

"Expect  St.  Martin's  Summer,  halcyon  days." 

S/Mlt.'S/..;     Ilrliru    VI.,   Pt.  I.,   I.  '2. 

'  .summer  is  largely  used  in  combination  with 
other  words,  the  meanings  in  most  cases  being 

obvious, 

*BUmmer-bird,  «.  A  cuckold;  the  referenco  is  k 
the  cuckoo,  which  is  a  spring  and  summer  visitor. 

"Some  other  knave 
Shall  dub  her  husband  a  aummer-ftird." 

Scholehoittte  itf  Winueii  (1560). 

summer- catarrh,  s. 

PathoL:  Hay-asthma  (q.  v.). 

summer-cholera,  s. 

PathoL:  British  cholera.    [CHOLERA,  A.  1.] 

summer-colts,  a.pZ.  A  term  for  the  quivering, 
vaporous  appearance  of  the  air  near  the  surface  o) 
the  ground  when  heated  in  summer.  (Prov.) 

summer-complaint,  s. 

PathoL :  A  popular  name  in  the  United  States  for 
diarrhoea  occurring  in  the  summer.  By  some 
authorities  the  term  is  used  to  include  dysentery 
and  cholera  infant  urn,  while  others  confine  it  to  the 
latter  complaint. 

summer- cypress,  s. 
Botany:  Kochia  scoparia,  a  chenopod,  a  native  of 
Greece,  introduced  into  Britain  in  1629. 

summer-dried,  adj.  Dried  up  by  the  heat  of 
summer. 

"Like  a  summer-dried  fountain." 

Xfott:  Lady  of  the  Luke,  iii.  1 

summer-duck,  a. 

Ornith. :  Aix  (\Dendro- 
nesaa)  sponsa.  The  drake 
is  about  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  has  very  beauti- 
ful and  brilliantly-colored 
metallic  plumage.  The 
Summer-duck  is  a  native 
of  North  America,  and  in 
the  breeding  season  is  dis- 
tributed over  the  United 
States,  migrating  south- 
ward in  winter.  It  is  capa- 
ble of  domestication. 
Called  also  Wood  -  duck, 
from  its  habit  of  nesting 
in  holes  in  trees. 

summer-eggs, «.  pi.    [SUMMER-OVA.  J 

summer-fallow, *.  &  a. 

A.  As  subxt,:    Naked  fallow:  land  lying  bam  of 
crops  in  summer,  but  frequently  plowed,  harrowed, 
and  rolled,   so  as   to  pulverize  it  and  clear  it  of 
weeds. 

B.  .4s  adj. :  Lying  fallow  during  the  summer. 
summer-fallow,  verb  t.    To  plow  and  allow  to 

lie  fallow;  to  plow  and  work  repeatedly  in  .sum- 
mer, to  prepare  for  wheat  or  other  crop. 

summer-fever,  s. 

PathoL:  A  name  proposed  by  Dr.  Pirrie  for  hay- 
fever  (q.  v.). 

summer-house,  s. 

1.  A  house,  building,  or  shed  in  a  garden,  for  use 
in  summer. 

2.  A  house  for  summer  residence. 
*summer-life,  s.    A  life  of  pleasure  and  ease, 
summer-ova,  summer-eggs,  s.  pi. 

BioL:  (See  extract.) 

"In  some  Rotifers  the  eggs  are  distinguishable,  as  inj 
certain  Turbellaria,  into  summer  and  winter  ova.  The; 
latter  are  inclosed  in  a  peculiar  shell.  In  Lacinulariu  it: 
appeared  to  me  that  the  winter  ova  were  segregated  por-j 
t  inn-  of  the  ovarium,  and  that  they  were  probably  devel- 
oped without  impregnation.  Cohn,  on  the  contrary,  has 
given  reasons  for  believing  that  the  summer-ova  are' 
occasionally,  if  not  always,  developed  without  being! 
fecundated,  and  that  it  is  the  winter  ova  which  araj 
fecundated." — Huxley:  Anat.  Invert,  Anfm.,  p.  190. 

summer  red-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  Pyranga  cestiva. 

*summer-ring,  s.  Alight  ring  worn  by  Roman! 
fops  in  the  summer.  A  translation  of  the  aurum 
cestivum  of  Juveual  (i.  28;  cf.  Mart,  xiv.  123). 

*summer-ripe,  a.    Quite  ripe. 

"Corn,  when  it  is  summer*ripe."  —  Hackct:  Life  oj  < 
Williams,  ii.  228. 

*summer-room,  s.    A  summer-house  (q.  v.). 
"His  lordship  is   building  a  artmmer~ruom."—Df  For:  I 
Tour  Through  Great  Britain,  L  335. 


Summer-duck. 


fate,     fit,    fare,    Amidst,    whit,    fail,    father;     we,    wSt,    here,     camel,     he"r,     there; 
or,     we're,    wplf,     work,     whd,    eftn;     mute,    cub,     cure,     unite,    cur,    rule,     full;     try, 


pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,     pot, 
Syrian,     a,     oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  mr.  , 


summer-seat 

•summer-seat,  s.    A  villa,  a  country-house. 

*summer-seeming,  o.  Appearing  like  summer; 
hence,  full-blown,  rank,  luxuriant.  (Shakesp.: 
Uacbeth,iv.3.) 

'summer-Shine,  s.  The  summer  dress  of  a  bird 
or  insect. 

summer-snipe,  s. 

ontilh.:  TotanuB  hypoleucui,  the  Common  Sand- 
piper (q.  V.).  [1'OTAXCS.J 

summer-snowflake,  s. 

But.  •  Leucojuincestiruni,an  amaryllid.  with  long, 
linear,  keeled  leaves,  a  two-edged  scape,  a  many- 
flowered  spathe  with  white  drooping  flowers. 

summer-stir,  f.  t.  To  summer-fallow  (q.  v.). 

'summer-swelling,  o.  Growing  up  in  summer. 
(.S'/uih'sp. :  Tiro  Gentlemen,  ii.  4.) 

tsummer-tide,  *somer-tide,  *somerestide.  s. 
ner ;  the  season  of  summer. 
"Lull'd  by  this  fountain  in  the  summer-tide." 

Wordsworth:  Hart-Leap  Well,  \\. 
ner-tlme,  s.    The  time  or  season  of  summer. 
"'Twas  in  the  prime  of  summer-time.1' 

Hood:  Eugene  Aram. 

summer-wheat,  s.  Wheat  sown  in  spring  as 
.  opposed  to  winter  wheat,  or  wheat  sown  in  autumn. 
Called  also,  and  more  properly,  Spring  wheat. 

summer  yellow-bird,  s. 

iirnith.:  Dendroicacestiva.    [YELLOW-WARBLER.] 

sum -mer  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  somier,  fommir,  sumer 
=  a  pack-horse,  from  gomme,  some,  saume,  sume=a. 
burden.]  [SUMPTER.] 

1.  Carpentry: 

(1)  A  horizontal  beam  or  girder;  a  summer-tree. 

(2)  The  lintel  of  a  doorway. 

(3)  A  floor  timber  receiving  the  ends  of  the  joists, 
and  supporting  the  floor  or  the  ceiling,  as  the  case 
maybe. 

(4)  A  breast-summer  (q.  v.). 

"Oak,  and  the  like  true-hearted  timber,  may  be  better 
trusted  in  cross  and  transverse  works  far  summer*  orgird- 
.  era,  or  binding-beams." — Wotton:  Remains,  p.  11. 

2.  Mason.:  Alintel  (q.  v.). 
summer-stone,  s.    [SKEW,  s.,  II.] 
summer-tree,  s. 

Carp.:  A  horizontal  beam  brought  even  with  the 
face  (breast)  of  a  wall,  to  support  a  wall  above  a 
gap  or  opening,  as  a  shop-front,  lor  instance. 

sum  -mer  (3) ,  s.  [Eng.  sum,  v. ; -er.]  One  who 
sums;  one  who  casts  up  accounts. 

sum  -mer,  r.  t.  &  t.    [SUMMER  (1),  s.] 

*A.  Intrant.:  To  pass  or  spend  the  summer. 

"  The  fowls  shall  summer  upon  them,  and  all  the  beasts 
Khali  winter  upon  them."— Isaiah  xviii.  6. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  feed  or  keep  during  the  summer. 

"  He  never  summers  his  hunters  in  boxes."— Field,  Feb. 
IT,,  1S87. 

•2.  To  keep  or  carry  through  the  summer ;  to  keep 
warm. 

"Maids  well  summered,  and  warm  kept,  are  like  flies  at 
Bartholomew-tide,  blind."— Shakesp. :  Henry  I'.,  v.  2. 

sum  -mSr-ing  (!),«.  [Eng.  summer  (1),  s. ;  -ing.] 
!  1.  A  kind  of  early  apple. 

•2.  Rural  merrymaking  at  midsummer;  a  sum- 
mer-holiday. 

sum  -mer-Ing  (2),  *s&m  -mer-Ing, «.  [Eng.sitm- 
'••ner  (2),s. ;  -in<i.\ 

Arch. :  In  cylindrical  vaulting,  the  two  surfaces 
ntersectingthe  intradosof  a  vault  in  lines  parallel 
u  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  In  conic  vaulting, 
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sum  -mSr-like,  adj.    [Eug.  summer  (1),  s.,  and 
like.]    Resembling  summer ;  warm  like  summer. 
"The  day  was  summerltke."— Field,  April  4,  1885. 

*sum  mer-11-ness,  *Bum-mer-li-nesse,  s.  [As 
if  from  an  ailj.  summerly;  sufl.  -ness,]  The  state  of 
having  a  mild  or  summerliko  temperature. 

"Some  will  have  it  [Somersetshire]  so  called  from  the 
sinunii-rliuesse,  or  temperate  pleasantness  thereof."— 
Fuller:  Worthies;  Somersetshire. 

*sum  -mer-ly,  a.  [Eng.  summer  (1) ; -In-]  Of  or 
belonging  to  summer. 

"As  summerly  as  June  and  Strawberry  Hill  may  sound ." 
—  Walpole:  Letters,  ii.  SOS. 

sum  -mSr-set,  sum  -m§r-sault,  «.  fseo  <lef.] 
The  same  as  SOMERSAULT  (q.  v.). 

"Some  do  the  summersault, 
And  o'er  the  bar  like  tumblers  vault." 

Butler:   Ulidlbrns. 

tsiim -mlr-jf,  a.    [Eng.  summer  (l),s. ;  -j/.]    Of 
or  pertaining  to  summer ;  summerlike. 
sum    ming,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [SUM,  v.] 
summing-up,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  condensed  account ;  a  summary. 

"In  his  summing-up  and  in  his  estimate  of  the  com- 
parative worth  of  his  subject."—  St.  James's  Gazette,  June 
28,  1887. 

2.  Law:  A  judge's  charge  to  a  jury, 
sum  -mist,  s.    [Eccles.  Lat.  summista.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  forms  an  abridgment  or 
summary ;  a  summarist. 

"  All  the  summit!*  and  the  summaries  of  all  vices."— 
Bp.  Bull:  Corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Home. 

2.  Church  HM. :  A  name  given  to  the  scholastic 
divines  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  propounded  their 
dogmas  in  works  called  Sumnue  Theologies.    This 
name  was  first  adopted  from  the  Summa  Universes 
Theologice  of  Alexander  Hales  (died  1245),  whoso 
renown  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  Alberta!  Magnus 
(di 


Summering. 

?here  the  axis  is  horizontal,  the  two  surfaces  which, 
f  produced,  would  intersect  the  axis  of  the  cone. 
iTie  illustration  shows  part  of  the  crypt  of  Canter- 
>nry  Cathedral,  England,  built  1109-30,  under  the 
•hour  of  Prior  (  onrad. 


IIUK  Totius  Theologies. 


point ;    pro 
[SUM.  s.f 

1.  The  highest  point;  the  top. 

"  Fixed  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  Hi.  3. 

2.  The  highest  point  or  degree ;  utmost  elevation ; 
the  acme. 

"The  very  summit  of  all  Christian  excellence."—  Knox: 
Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  18. 

summit-level,  s.  The  highest  level ;  the  highest 
of  a  series  of  elevations  over  which  a  canal,  water- 
course, railway,  &c.,  is  carried. 

"Nor  does  the  drainage  from  the  sttmmit'Ierel  always 
fall,  as  I  remarked  near  the  weatherboard."— Darwin. 
I'oyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xix. 

*Sum'-mIt-leSS,  a.  [Eng.  summit;  -less.]  Hav- 
ing no  summit. 

*sum'-mlt-y\  s.  [Lat.  summitas,  from  summus= 
highest.]  [SUM.] 

1.  The  height  or  top  of    anything;    the   highest 
point. 

2.  The  highest  point  or  degree;  summit,  perfec- 
tion. 

"The  head,  top,  and  summity  of  it."—  Cudworth:  Inlell. 
System,  p.  858. 

*sum  -m6n,  subst.  [SUMMONS.]  A  summons.  (A 
pseudo-singular.) 

"Esther  durst  not  come  into  the  presence  till  the  scep- 
ter had  given  her  permission;  a  summon  of  that  em. 
boldens her."— Adams:  Works,  iii.  260. 

sum  -m6n,  *som-ni-en,  *Bom-one,  *sonvon-y, 
*som-ne,  *sompne,*sum-ny,tJ.  t.  [O.  Fr.nomoner, 

semoner,  semondre,  sumoner ;  Fr.  semondre,  from 
Lat.  summaneo=to  remind  privily  :  sum  (for  sub)  = 
under,  and  mone o=to  advise.] 

*1.  To  attend,  to  meet.  (In  this  sense,  from  A.  S. 
samnian,  somnian=to  collect,  from  sam,  saman= 
together.) 

"Hys  poer  he  let  sumny." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  182. 

2.  To  call,  cite,  or  notify  by  authority  to  meet  or 
attend  at  a  place  specified  ;  to  cite  to  attend  in  per- 
son to  some  public  duty,  especially  to  cite  to  appear 
in  court. 

"No  royal  writ  had  summoned  the  Convention  which  re- 
called Charles  the  Second." — ISacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  To  call :  to  send  for ;  to  ask  the  attendance  of. 
*4.  To  call  on  ;  to  warn ;  especially  to  call  on  to 

surrender.     (Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  i.  4.) 


sumphish 

5.  To  call  up ;  to  call  into  action  or  exertion  ;  to 
rouse,  to  raise.  (Followed  by  up.) 

"  Summon  up  your  dearest  spirits." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labors  Lost,  it.  1. 

*i  For  the  difference  between  to  summon  and  to 
cite,  see  CITE. 

sum  -m6n-er,  *somp-nour,*som  on-our,  xitlat. 
[Fr.  semonneur,  from semondre^M summon  (q.  v.  1. 1 
One  who  summons  or  cites  by  authority ;  especially, 
one  who  cites  to  appear  in  court;  formerly,  specif., 
an  apparitor  (q.  v.J. 

"Close  pent-up  guilts, 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  cry 
These  dreadful  summoners  grace." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  lil.  2. 

sum   mon-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [SUMMOX.] 
A.  &  B.    As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  citing  or  calling ;  a  sum- 
mons. 

"  Reluctantly  and  slow  the  maid 
The  unwelcome  ftunimmiinii  obeyed." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  21. 

sum  mon§,  *som-ons,  *sum  ouns,  s.  [French 
semonce  =  a  warning,  a  citation,  a  summons,  prop, 
fern,  of  demons,  pa.  par.  of  semondre=tn  summon 
(q.  v.).  Summons  is,  therefore,  really  a  singular 
noun,  though  apparently  plural.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  summoning;  an  official  citation;  a 
call  by  authority  or  the  command  of  a  superior  to 
appear  at  a  place  named,  or  to  attend  to  some 
public  duty. 

"  I  have  quod  he,  of  somons  here  a  bill." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,168. 

2.  An  invitation,  call,  or  asking  to  go  to  or  appear 
at  some  place ;  a  call  to  assemble  or  meet  together. 

"  O'er  dale  and  hill  thesitmmons  flew." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  19. 

3.  A  call  or  appeal  with  more  or  less  earnestness- 
or  insistence. 

"A  loud  summons  shook  the  gate." 

Scott:  Rokelnj,  ii.  7. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Law.  A  call  by  authority  to  appear  in  a  court; 
also    the  written  or  printed  document  by  which, 
such  call  is  given. 

(a)  A  writ  calling  on  a  defendant  to  cause  an 
appearance  to  an  action  to  be  entered  for    him 
within  a  certain  time  after  service,  in  default  of 
which  the  plaintiff  may  proceed  to  judgment  and 
execution. 

(b)  An    application    to    a   judge   at    chambers, 
whether  at  law  or  in  equity. 

(c)  A  citation  summoning  a  person  to  appear  be- 
fore a  police  magistrate  or  bench  of  justices. 

2.  Mil. :  A  call  to  surrender. 

sum  -m&ns,,  v.  t.  [SUMMOXS,  s.]  To  serve  with  a 
summons,  to  summon.  (  Vulgar.) 

sum  -mum  bo  num,  phr.  [Lat.  =  the  chief  or 
ultimate  good.] 

Ethics:  A  phrase  employed  by  ancient  philoso- 
phers to  denote  that  end  in  the  following  and 
attainment  of  which  the  progress,  perfection,  and 
happiness  of  human  beings  consist.  Cicero  treated 
of  the  subject  very  fully  in  his  de  Finibus. 

*sum-ner,  s.    [SUMMONER.] 

su  moom  ,  s.    [SIMOOM.] 

sump,  s.  [Sw.  &  Dan.  sump;  Dut.  samp:  (ier. 
sumpf=n.  marsh,  a  swamp,  a  pool.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  puddle;  a  pool  of  dirty  water.     (Prnr.) 

2.  A  pond  of  water  for  salt-works. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Metall.:  A  pit  of  stone  at  a  furnace  to  collect 
the  metal  at  its  first  fusion. 

2.  Mining: 

(1)  A  pit  or  well  in  the  floor  of  a  mine  at  the  bot- 
tom of  an  engine  shaft,  to  collect  the  water,  which 
is  pumped  from  thence. 

(2)  A  catch-water  drain. 

(3)  The  part  of  a  judd  of  coal  first  brought  down. 
sump-fuse,  subst.    A  thick  kind  of  fuse  used  for 

blasting  underwater. 

sump-plank,  s. 

Mining.  Strong  balks  of  timber  bolted  together, 
forming  a'temporary  bottom  or  scaffolding  for  the 
shaft. 

sump-shaft,  s. 

Mining :  The  engine-shaft. 

Sumph,  a.  [A  nasalized  form  of  Sc.  sowf=soft 
(q.  v.).]  A  soft,  muddle-headed  fellow;  a  block- 
head, a  stupid.  (Scotch.)  (Scott:  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor,  ch.  xii.) 

sumph -Ish,  a.  [English  sumph;  -int.]  Like  a 
umph ;  stupid,  silly. 


.boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,    gell,    chorus,     chin,    bench;    go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.; expect,     Xenophom,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,      -slon  =  shun;     tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  -bel,     del. 


sumping 

sump  -Ing,  s-    [Eng.  sump ;  -ing.] 

Mining:  A  small,  square  shaft,  generally  madeiu 
tiie  air-headings,  when  crossing  faults,  &c. ;  or  to 
try  tho  thickness  of  the  seam. 

sumping-shot,  s. 

.Mining:  A  charge  of  powder  for  bringing  down 
the  sump,  or  for  blowing  the  stone  to  pieces  in  a 
sinking  pit. 

sum  pit,  subst.  [SUMPITAN.J  The  arrow  of  the 
sumpitau,  or  blow-tube  of  Borueo. 

sum  pi  tan,  >•.  [Nativename.]  Along,  straight 
cane,  tube,  or  blowpipe,  used  by  the  natives  of 
Borneo  and  other  islands  in  the  Eastern  Archipel- 
ago to  shoot  poisoned  darts  by  means  of  the  breath. 

•sumpt  (p  silent),  s.  [Latin  «tjnipfus=expense.] 
•Cost,  expense,  sumptuousness. 

"To  taunt  the  sumpt  of  our  show." — Patten,  in  Eng. 
Garner,  Hi.  74. 

sump  t|r,  *s&mp -ter,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  somme- 
rier=a  packhorse  driver;  Fr.  sommier,  from  a  llow 
Lat.  *sagmatarius,  from  Gr.  sagma  (genit.  sagma- 
/o»)=a  packsaddle.  The  commoner  form  was«omer 
(q.  v.),  from  O.  Fr.  soinier,  sommier,  sumer,  from 
some,  saume,  sume  =  a  pack,  a  burden,  from  Latin 
stigma ;  Gr.  sagma.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

*1.  The  driver  of  a  packhorse. 
*2.  A  pack,  a  buiden. 

"What's  a  husband? 
What  are  we  married  for,  to  carry  ettmpters  f" 

lleaum.  it  Flet.:   Woman's  Prize,  iii.  3. 
3.  A  packhorse,  a    baggage-horse;    a  horse  em- 
ployed to  carry  clothes,  food,  or  other  necessaries 
on  a  journey. 

"  Lading  his  sumpters  with  plate  and  treasure  of 
sterling  inonie." — Uolinshed:  Chronicle  (an.  1247). 

B.  As  adj.:   Applied  to  an  animal  employed  to 
carry  necessaries,  as  of  an  army;   as,  a  sumpter 
horse,  a  sumpter  mule ;  or  to  its  equipments ;  as,  a 
sumpter  saddle. 

*sump -tion(p  silent),  subst.  [Lat.  sumptio,  from 
siunptus,  pa.  par.  of  s«mo=to  take.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Tho  act  of  taking. 

"The  sumption  of  the  mysteries  does  all  in  a  capable 
subject." — Taylor. 

'2.  Logic:  The  major  premise  of  a  syllogism.  [SYL- 
LOGISM, 1.] 

sump  -tu-a-ry1,  adj.  [Latin  sumptuarius,  from 
sniiipfu*=expeuse,  prop.  pa.  par.  of  s«mo=to  take, 
to  use,  to  spend ;  Fr.  somptuaire.]  [SUMPTUOUS.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  expense  or  expenditure; 
regulating  expense  or  expenditure. 

"The  repressing  of  waste  and  excess  by  sumptuary 
laws."— Racon:  Essays;  Seditions  and  Troubles. 

sumptuary-laws,  milist.  pi.  Laws  enacted  to 
restrain  excess  in  dress,  food,  or  any  luxury.  Such 
laws  have  been  enacted  in  many  states  at  various 
times.  Those  of  England  were  all  repealed  by  1 
James  I.,  c.  2"». 

"It  is  the  highest  impertinence  and  presumption, 
therefore,  in  kings  and  ministers,  to  pretend  to  wutch 
over  the  economy  of  private  people,  and  to  restrain  their 
expense,  either  by  sumptuary  line*,  or  by  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  foreign  luxuries."— Sw/M:  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions, bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

*  sump  tu-os -I-ty=,  *  sump  tu-os-i  tie,  subst. 
[SUMPTUOUS.]  Expeusivenoss,  costliness,  sumptu- 
ousness. 

"All  this  sinnptiiositie  was  punished." — P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  xxxiii.,  ch.  xi. 

sump  -tii-OUS,  adj.  [Fr.  somptueuj:,  from  Lat. 
sumptuosuK,  from  sttwpr«s=expense,  cost,  prop.  pa. 
par.  of  sitmo=to  take,  to  use,  spend:  s«6=under, 
secretly,  and  emo=tt>  buy.]  Costly,  expensive; 
hence,  luxurious,  splendid,  magnificent. 

"Keeping  up  a  sumptuous  establishment."— Macaulav- 
Hist.  Ena.,  ch.  iii. 

sump  -tu-OUS-lf ,  adr.  [Eug.  sumptuous:  -ly.] 
In  a  sumptuous  manner;  expensively,  splendidly, 
magnificently. 

"Beneath  an  abbey's  roof 
One  evening  sumptuously  lodged." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  ii. 

sump  -tu-ous-ness,  *.  [Eng.  sumptuous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sumptuous ;  expens- 
ivoness,  costliness,  magnificence,  splendor. 

"  I  will  not  fall  out  with  those  that  can  reconcile  sump- 
tiitiusuess  and  charity." — Boyle. 

»sump-ture,  sutist.  [Latin  sumptus= expense.] 
Sumptuousness,  magnificence. 

"Her  traine  of  servants,  and  collateral 
Sltmpture  of  houses." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Hymn  to  Hermes. 
sun  (1),  *sonne,  *sunne,  s.  [A.  S.  sunne  (fern.) ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  zon  (fern.) ;  Icel.  sunna  (fern.) ;  Ger. 
sonne  (fern.) ;  O.  H.  German  sunna;  Goth,  sunna 
(masc.),««nno  (fern.);  Icel.sfjl;  Lat.«oi  =  the  sun; 
bansc.  8ihia=sun,  son.] 
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I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  la  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(2)  A  luminary  or  orb  which  constitutes  the  cen- 
ter of  any  system  of  worlds ;  as,  The  fixed  stars  are 
suns  in  their  respective  systems. 

(3)  Popularly  applied  to  the  sunshine,  or  a  place 
where  the  sun  shines;  a  sunny  place;  as,  to  stand 
or  sit  in  the  sun. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Anything  splendid  or  luminous;  thatwhichis 
the  chief  source  of  light,  honor,  prosperity,  or  the 
like. 

"The  sun  of  Rome  is  set." 

Hhakesp.:  Julius  Cttsar,  v.  3. 

*(2)  A  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun ;  a 
year. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astronomy:  The  great  central  luminary  which 
gives  light  and  heat  to  our  earth  and  the  other 
planets  of  the  solar  system.  ID  common  language, 
the  planets  are  said  to  revolve  around  the  sun  as  a 
center ;  more  precisely,  they  move  in  elliptic  orbits, 
the  sun  occupying  nearly  one  focus  of  each  ellipse, 
around  the  common  center  of  gravity  of  the  solar 
system,  which  falls  within  the  body  of  the  sun,  but 
not  always  at  its  center.  The  mean  distance  of  the 
sun  from  the  earth  was  long  alleged  to  be  95,000,000 
miles,  but  there  was  error  in  the  data  on  which  the 
calculation  was  founded;  now  the  distance  is  held 
to  be  either  about  92,700,000  miles  (Ball,  in  1885),  or 
92,965,000  miles  (Norman  Lockyer.  in  1886).  Till 
lately  it  was  thought  that  the  portion  of  the  sun 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  constituted  the  whole  lum- 
inary; now  it  is  believed  that  around  that  central 
sphere  or  spheroid,  technically  called  the  photo- 
sphere, there  are  three,  if  not  four,  concentric 
envelopes— the  chromosphere?  the  innercorona,  the 
upper  atmosphere,  and,  perhaps,  an  outer  corona. 
The  axis  of  the  sun  is  inclined  about  7°  to  the  ellip- 
tic. The  passage  of  spots  across  the'  sun's  disk 
proves  that  it  rotates  on  that  axis  from  west  to  east 
in  25  days  5  hours.  From  June  3  to  Dec.  5  the  north 
pole,  and  for  the  next  six  months  the  south  pole,  of 
the  sun  is  gradually  moving  earthward. 

The  axis  of  the  photosphere  is  865,000  miles  in 
length  ;  its  bulk  is  more  than  a  million  times  that 
of  the  earth,  but  its  density  is  only  about  a  quarter 
that  of  the  earth.  With  a  specific  gravity  so  low, 
the  photosphere  cannot  be  solid.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  liquid  at  the  center,  but  the  outer  parts  must  be 
gaseous.  It  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  pro- 
duce artificially  on  the  earth  a  heat  so  intense  as  that 
of  the  photosphere.  The  coolest  part  of  its  atmos- 
phere must  be  outside,  and  the  hypothesis  that  the 
sun  might  be  an  inhabited  world,  with  a  heated 
and  luminous  atmosphere,  has  been  abandoned. 
Under  the  telescope,  the  surface  of  the  photosphere 
seems  covered  with  a  network  of  polygonal  and 
other  figures.  Among  them  are  pores  and  domes— 
the  former,  which  are  dark  markings,  are  the  seat 
of  downrushes  of  vapor;  the  latter,  or  brighter 
portions,  probably  consist  of  luminous  clouds. 
Sometimes  the  domes  are  heaped  together  and  ar- 
ranged in  different  directions,  constituting  what 
are  called  faculse.  These  are  often  thousands  of 
miles  long,  and  may  last  for  days,  or  even  weeks. 
Spots  also  often  appear  upon  the  sun's  disk. 
Faculte  follow  and  do  not  precede  spots.  The 
chromosphere  is  a  concentric  envelope  immediately 
external  to  the  photosphere.  It  is  of  a  magnificent 
scarlet  color,  and  from  5,000  to  10,000  miles  thick. 
Some  parts  are  billowy  and  others  spike-like  in 
appearance.  It  is  a  sea  of  hydrogen  witli  some 
unknown  element.  Sometimes  other  vapors  surge 
up  in  it,  producing  injections  which  again  tend  to 
develop  into  prominences.  The  latter  are  of  two 
kinds,  violent  and  quiet  prominences.  Some  of  the 
former  are  40.0UO  miles  high  ;  they  resemble  trees  or 
"  fog-spouts,"  appearances  like  waterspouts,  but 
occurring  in  fog.  The  most  violent  prominences 
are  sometimes  called  metallic  prominences,  and 
mount  up  at  the  rate  of  250  miles  a  second.  The 
sun  spots,  the  facul»,  and  the  metallic  prominences 
are  at  a  maximum  at  the  same  time.  [  SUN-SPOT.] 
Immediately  surrounding  the  chromosphere  is 
the  inner  corona.  Its  outer  part  is  about  luO,000 
miles  from  the  surface  of  the  photosphere.  Like 
the  chromosphere,  it  is  seen  only  in  eclipses.  It  is 
constituted  by  certain  red  flames,  prominences,  or 
protuberances,  which  pass  through  the  chromo- 
sphere from  the  photosphere.  The  inner  corona  is 
composed  mainly  of  hydrogen. 

The  next  envelope  is  the  outer  atmosphere,  from 
half  a  million  to  a  million  of  miles  high,  with  its 
outer  margin  constituting  an  irregular  outline  full 
of  strange  and  varying  forms. 

The  external  envelope,  the  existence  of  which  is 
yet  uncertain,  is  the  outer  corona. 

M.  Camille  Flammarion  tells  us  that  the  sun 
weighs  324,000  times  as  much  as  our  globe  and  is 
1,283,000  times  the  size  of  it.  To  form  an  idea  of  the 
superiority  of  the  size  of  the  sun  over  the  earth  we 
can  represent  the  sun  by  a  sphere  of  22  meters  in 
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sun-and-planet  wheels 

diameter  -larger  than  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  of 
Paris— and  place  beside  it  to  represent  the  earth  a 
toy  baloon  of  L'u  centimeters  in  diameter. 

The  real  dimensions  of  thesunare  concluded  from 
its  apparent  dimensions  combined  with  its  distance. 
Six  different  methods  of  measurement  prove  that  if 
the  entire  earth  were  transported  to  the  same  dis- 
tance as  the  sun,  it  would  be  seen  at  an  angle  of 
17.64'— that  is  to  say,  at  a  distance  equal  to  11,69:1 
times  the  diameter  of  our  globe,  or  in  other  words, 
149,000.000  of  kilometers.  The  only  way  of  appreci- 
ating such  a  distance  is  to  measure  it  by  the  time  a 
tram  would  take  to  traverse  it.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, an  express  train  going  at  sixty  kilometers 
an  hour  set  out  to  reach  the  sun,  the  duration  of 
the  journey  would  be  283  years.  But  an  express 
train  travels  at  a  relatively  slow  rateof  speed.  Sen- 
sation, which  is  rapid,  almost  instantaneous,  trav- 
els at  the  rate  of  twenty-eight  meters  per  second. 
If  a  child  asked  for  the  sun,  as  children  sometimes 
do  for  the  moon,  and  his  nurse  gave  it  to  him,  and 
he  had  arms  long  enough  to  reach  the  sun  so  that 
it  burnt  his  fingers  he  would  never  feel  this  burn. 
The  child  would  become  an  old  man  and  die  long 
before  the  sensation  of  burning  could  pass  from 
the  tips  of  his  fingers  to  his  brain,  for  the  time  re- 
quisite for  the  transmission  of  this  sensation  would 
not  be  less  than  163  years. 

Kirchhoff  considered  that  the  following  elements 
wore  present  in  the  sun:  Sodium,  iron,  calcium, 
magnesium,  nickel,  barium,  copper,  and  zinc. 
Angstrom  and  Thalen  found  sodium,  iron,  calcium, 
magnesium,  and  nickel,  but  failed  to  detect  the 
rest.  In  their  place  they  met  with  chromium. 
cobalt,  hydrogen,  manganese,  and  titanium.  The 
intense  heat  not  only  vaporizes  them,  but  dri 
them  into  forms  spectroscopically  different  fr 
any  known  to  exist  in  the  earth. 

The  sun's  heat  raises  vapor  from  the  earth,  ulti- 
mately producing  rain,  supplying  a  necessary  ele- 
ment for  the  growth  of  plants  and  the  sustenance 
of  animals.  Stored  up  in  coal  it  supplies  us  with 
fuel  and  gives  us  steam  as  a  creator  of  energy, 
while  the  sun's  light  similarly  stored  furnishes  the 
gas  which  illumines  houses  and  cities. 

Though  the  sun  may  obtain  asfuela  few  meteors, 
it  would  expire  if  it  had  nothing  else  to  burn.  But 
the  enormous  radiation  from  its  disc  into  space  is 
partly,  if  not  entirely,  counteracted  by  fresh  heat 
generated  by  the  contraction  of  its  volume.  Hence, 
on  the  hypothesis  now  generally  accepted,  the  sun 
was  at  one  time  an  enormous  mass  of  incandescent 
vapor,  which,  becoming  more  condensed  as  ages 
roll  on  [.NEBULAE-HYPOTHESIS],  is  slowly  diminish- 
ing in  size,  and  will  at  length  cease  to  give  fort  h 
light  and  heat.  Some  authorities  think  this  will 
not  come  to  pass  for  ten  millions  of  years,  but  Sir 
William  Thomson  considers  "  that  it  would  be  rash 
to  reckon  on  more  than  five  to  six  million  years  of 
sunlight  for  the  future." 

2.  Pyrotechny :  A  kind  of  firework.  A  strong 
paper  case  is  filled  with  a  composition  which  does 
not  burn  so  fast  as  rocket-composition,-  driven 
solid.  Numbers  of  these  are  attached,  at  short 
intervals,  to  wooden  frames,  usually  circular.  The 
suns  emit  a  steady  and  brilliant  stream  of  light, 
and  are  called  stationary  or  revolving  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  frame  on  which  they  are  fixed. 

T  (1)  Tohavethesun  in  one's  eyes:  To  be  intoxi- 
cated. 

"He  furthermore  took  occasion  to  apologize  for  any 
negligence  that  might  be  perceptible  In  Dig  dress,  on  the 
ground  that  last  night  he  had  had  'the  nun  very  strong  in 
his  eyes;'  by  which  expression  he  was  understood  to  con- 
vey to  his  hearers,  in  the  most  delicate  manner  possible, 
the  information  that  he  had  been  extremely  drunk."— 
Dickens:  Old  Curiosity  Shojt,  ch.  ii. 

(2)  Under  the  sun :  In  the  world ;  on  earth. 
"There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun." — Eccles.  i.  4. 

*f  Sun  is  very  largely  used  in  composition,  the 
meanings  of  the  compounds  being  in  most  instances 
sufficiently  obvious ;  as,  sun-lit,  awn-scorched,  &c. 

sun-and-planet  wheels,  s.  pi.  An  ingenious 
contrivance  invented  by  Watt  as  a  substitute  for 
the  crank  in.  converting 
the  reciprocating  motion 
of  the  betam  into  a  rota- 
tory motion.  The  central 
gear  (a)  is  called  tho  sun- 
gear,  and  the  outer  one 
(b)  the  planet-gear.  In 
the  form  hown  in  the 
illustration,  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  planet-wheel 
rotates  the  sun-wheel,  to- 
gether with  its  shaft  and 
the  fly-wheel.  For  this 
purpose  tho  planet-wheel 
(b)  is  fast  to  the  pitman 
feji  and  its  axis  iscaused 
to  revolve  around  the 
wheel  without  the  rotation  of  the  planet-wheel  on 
its  own  axis.  [PLANET-WHEEL.] 


Sun-and-planet  Wheels. 


ate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,    whit,     fall,     father;     we,    w«t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pSt, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mute.    cub.     cure,    unit*,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    oe  =  e:     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


sun-animalcule 

sun-animalcule,  s. 

ZoOL:  Actinofliryssol.     [ACTIXOFHRY9.] 
"It  consists  of  a  small  bit  of  globular  protoplasm,  with 
spines  radiating  in  every  direction  from  its  surface;  and 
uli.-n   seen  in  perfect  condition  for  the  first  time  under 
the  microscope  with  proper  illumination  it  seems  to  shine 
like   'the  sun  in   its    brightness.'      Hence  the  original 
observers  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Sun-animalcule.   Indeed, 
any  old  ordinary  picture  of  the  sun  would  do  very  well 
tor  Actinophrys,  as  conveying  a  general  idea  of  its  form. 
jf,hti  Batlcock:  Vignettes  from  Invisible  Life,  p.  104. 

sun-bear,  s. 

Z<M. :  A  popular  name  for  two  Bears : 

1  Urmia  tilii'trinuii,  from  Nepaul,  Assam.  Eastern 
Siberia,  and  China.     It  is  about  five  feet  long,  of 
slemlor  make,  with  close  black  fur.    The  chin  is 
white,  and  there  is  a  broad  Y-shaped  mark  on  the 
chest. 

•_'.  1. MALAYAN-BEAR.] 

•sun-beat,  *sun-beaten,  adj.  Shone  on  fiercely 
by  the  sun. 

"And wearies  fruitful  Nilus  to  convey 
His  sitn-bfat  waters  by  so  long  a  way." 

Dryden .-  Juvenal,  x.  237. 

sun-beetle,  s. 

Eiituiii.:  (See  extract). 

"The  metallic  species  of  Amara  and  Poecilus  are 
termed  Sun-beetles,  from  their  habit  of  running  about 
foot-paths  during  hot,  sunshiny  weather." — Westtoood: 
flnss.  t'f  Insects,  1.85. 

sun-bird,  s. 

1.  Anthrop. :  An  unidentified  bird,  mentioned  by 
Rocliefort  (lies  Antilles,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  viii.) 

"When  at  midday  the  sunlight  poured  down  upon  the 
altar  through  the  hole  or  shaft  pierced  for  this  purpose  in 
the  rocky  vault  of  the  cave,  through  which  the  snn-birds, 
the  Tonatzuli,  were  let  fly  up  sunward  as  messengers."— 
Tylor:  Prim.  Cnlt.  (ed.  1878),  ii.  289. 

2  Ornith.  •  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the  Necta- 
riniidfe  (q.  v.),  divided  by  Capt.G.  E.Shelley  (Afono- 
graph  of  the  Sun-birds),  into  two  sub-families,  Nec- 
tariinee  and  Promeropinee,  the   former  containing 
the  Sun-birds  proper,  and  the  latter  the  Long-tailed 
Sun-birds.  They  are  foundover  thowholo  of  Africa, 
ranging  through  Palestine  to  India,  thence  through 
t  lie  Indian  and  Malayan  Islands  to  Northern  Austra- 
lia, where  a  single  species  inhabits  Capo  York  pen- 
insula and  Northern  Queensland.    They  are  small 
birds,  in  nearly  every  case  of  brilliant  and  metallic 
plumage,  with  a  striking  external  resemblance  to 
Humming-birds,   with  which    they  are  not   infre- 
quently confounded,  but  differing  from  them  in  the 
structure  of  the  feet  and  tongue,  the  shape  of  the 
sternum,    and    other     important    characteristics. 
They  feed  chiefly  on  insects,  small  berries,  andfruit, 
and  sip  the  juices  of  flowers,  and  from  this  habit 
the  name  of  the  type-genus  (Nectarinia)  is  derived. 
The  majority  of  the  Sun-birds  build  nests  of  an  oval 
form,  suspended  from  the  branch  of  a  tree  at  a  con- 
siderable height  from  the  ground,  so  as  to  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  serpents  and  lizards. 

sun-bittern,  s. 

Ornith. :  Eurypya  helias,  from  the  northern  parts 
of  South  America.  It  is  about  sixteen  inches  long : 
body  small  and  thin,  neck  long  and  slender,  head 
like  that  of  a  heron,  with  a  long,  powerful  beak 
compressed  at  the  sides  and  slightly  arched  at  the 
culmen ;  the  plumage  is  minutely  variegated  with 
bars  and  spots  of  many  colors.  It  is  often  made  a 
pet  by  the  Brazilians,  who  call  it  Pavao  ^Pea- 
cock), whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Peacock 
Heron. 

sun-blink,  s.  A  flash  or  glimpse  of  sunshine. 
[Scotch.) 

sun-bonnet,  s.  A  lady's  bonnet  having  a  shade 
as  a  protection  against  the  sun. 

•sun-bow,  s.  An  iris  formed  by  the  refraction  of 
light  on  the  spray  of  cataracts  or  of  any  rising 
vapor. 

"The  circling  sun-bows  did  upbear 
Its  fall  down  the  hoar  precipice  of  spray." 

Shelley,  Witch  of  Alias,  ilii. 

sun-bright,  a.    Bright  as  the  sun ;  resembling 
the  sun  in  brightness ;  bright  with  the  sun  ;  sunny. 
"ITpon  the  landscape  of  the  snn-briyht  vale, 
Seen,  from  the  shady  room  in  which  we  sate." 
Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

sun-burn,  v.  t.   To  discolor  or  scorch  by  the  sun  ; 
to  tan,  to  freckle, 
sun-burn,  sun-burning,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  discoloration  produced  on  the 
skin  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

"  The  heat  of  the  sun  may  darken  the  color  of  the  skin 
which  we  call  sun-turning.''— Boyle. 

2.  Veg.Pathol.:  f  HELIOSIS.] 

sun-burner,  s,  A  large  reflecting  cluster  of 
burners  placed  beneath  an  opening  in  the  ceiling, 
for  lighting  and  ventilating  a  public  building. 
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sun-chief,  s. 

Anthmp. :  In  solar  hierarchies  a  chief  or  ruler 

who  \v;i-  at  the  same  time  pries- 1  of  the  Sun  or  the 
Sun-god,  with  whom  ho  claimed  relationship. 

"Every  morning  the  great  Sun-chief  stood  at  the  house- 
door  facing  the  east,  shouted  and  prostrated  himself 
thrice,  andsmoked  first  towards  the  sun,  and  then  towards 
theother  three  quarters."— Tylor.  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873), 
ii.  288. 

*  sun-clad,  a.    Clothed  in  sunshine  or  radiance. 

*'  And  woods  were  brightened,  and  soft  gales 
Went  forth  to  kiss  the  sun-clad  vales." 

Longfellow:  Sunrise  mi  tin-  Tlillf. 

sun-crack,  s. 

Geol.  (pL):  Cracks  left  upon  rocks  at  the  time 
when  they  were  being  consolidated. 

"The.sKn-ornfA.-s  .  .  .  divide  the  surface  into  areolae 
of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  and  when,  its  is  most  common, 
the  superficial  layer  of  mud  is  darkerthan  the  stone,  show 
themselves  well  in  relief  by  exposing  the  lower  stratum." 
— Quar.  Jour,  Geol.  £>oc.,  xii.  202. 

*  sun-dazzling,  a.    Shining  like  the  sun  ;  bright, 
brilliant. 

"Your  eyes  sun-dazzling  coruscuiicy  will  exile  all  the 
cloudie  vapour  of  heart- tormenting  melancholy." — J. 
Taylor:  Workes  (1630),  p.  111. 

sun-dew,  s.  [For  reason  of  name,  see  extract. 
Prior  and  Britten  &  Holland  derive  it  from  A.  S.  and 
Fris.  sm=ever,  and  Eng.  detv.] 

Botany : 

I.  The  genus  Drosera  (q.  v.).  of  which  about  100 
species  are  known ;  often  applied  spocif.  to  7). 
rotundifolia,  the  Common  Sun-dew,  a  very  remark- 
able insectivorous  plant.  Darwin's  experiments 
seem  to  show  that  the  insects  captured  and  absorbed 
by  the  species  supply  them 
with  the  nitrogenous  mat- 
ter that  the  soil  in  which 
they  grow  is  too  poor  to 
furnisn.  Ho  thus  summa- 
rizes (Insect.  Plants,  p.  IS) 
the  manner  in  which  those 
plants  are  nourished:  "A 
plantof  Drosera, with  the 
edges  of  its  leaves  curled 
inward,  so  as  to  form  a 
temporary  stomach,  with 
the  glands  of  the  closely 
inflected  tentacles  pouring 
forth  their  acid  secretion, 
which  dissolves  animal 
mattpi  afterward  to  be 
absorbed,  may  be  said  to  Leaf  of  Sun-Dew. 
feed  like  an  animal.  But,  with  the  tentacles  on  the 
differently  from  an  ani-  right  side  inflected  over 
mal,  it  drinks  by  means  of  a  bit  of  meat  placed  on 


sun-setting 


its    roots ;    and    it    must       the  disc. 
drink  largely,  so  as  to  re- 
tain many  drops  of  viscid  fluid  round  the  glands, 
sometimes   as  many  as  260,    exposed    during    the 
whole  day  to  a  glaring  sun." 

"The  tentacles  on  one  side  are  inflected  over  a  bit  of 
meat  placed  on  the  disc,  the  glands  are  each  surrounded 
by  large  drops  of  extremely  viscid  secretion,  which, 
glittering  in  the  sun,  have  given  rise  to  the  plant's 
poetical  name  of  sun-deic."  —  Dainein.-  Inntotfvorout 
Plants,  p.  4. 

2.  (PZ.):  The  Droseraceae  (q.  v.).     (Lindley.') 

sun-dial,  s.    [DIAL,] 

sun-dog,  s. 

Meteor. :  A  luminous  spot  sometimes  visible  a  few 
degrees  from  the  sun.  It  is  believed  to  be  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  two  or  more  halns. 

sun-dried,  a.    Dried  in  the  sun. 

sun-drops,  s.  pi. 

Bot.;  CEnotherafruticosa  and  <7£.  riparia. 

sun-fern,  s. 

Bot. :  Poll/podium  phlegopteris. 

sun-festival,  s. 

Compar.  Relig.:  A  festival  in  honor  of  the  Sun,  or 
of  the  Sun-god  (q.  v.}. 

"The  ancient  rites  of  solar  worship  are  represented  in 
modern  Christendom  .  .  .  in  the  continuance  of  the 
great  sun-festivals  countenanced  by  or  incorporated  in 
Christianity."— Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  2%,  297. 

sun-fever,  s. 

Pathology:  A  fever  produced  by  the  heat  of  the 
tropical  sun.  It  is  a  severe  form  of  the  common 
continued  fevers  of  temperate  climates. 

sun-fish,  s. 

Ichthyology : 

1.  La'mpris  luna,  called  also  Opah,  and  Kiugfish 
(q.  v.). 

'2.  Any  individual  of  the  genera  Centrarchus, 
Bryttus,  and  Pomotis,  from  the  fresh  waters  of  this 
country.  They  are  small  fishes,  about  six  inches 
long,  and  are  not  used  for  food. 

3.  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Orthagoriscus 
(q.  v.).  The  Common  or  Broad  Sun-fish  (Orthagor- 
iscus mola),  though  a  native  of  warmer  seas,  is 


often  taken  in  the  summer  months  round  the  con.  -t> 

of  northern  Europe,  and  is  usually  captured  when 

floating  on  the  surface,  as  if  basking  in  the  sun. 

When  laid  hold  of  they  are  said  to  utter  «>nno>  like 

the  grunting  of  a  hog.    The 

stomach  lias  bet-n  known  to 

contain    corallines,    barna- 

cles, and  sea-weed,  though 

usually  nothing  but  mucus 

is  found  in  it.    Couch  men- 

tions that  the  flesh  is  good 

eating,  and  resembles  crab 

in  flavor,  but  it  is  never  sent 

to   market.    The    largest 

specimen  on   record    meas- 

ured about  eight  feet  Unm, 

and  rather  more  in  depth 

from  the  dorsal  to  the  ven- 

tral fins.    The  Oblong  Sun-  riuu-ti.-h. 

fish,  called  also  Oblong  Tet- 

radon  and  Truncated  Sun-fish,  has  the  height  of 

body  less  than  one-half  its  total  length.   A  specimen 

taken  at   Plymouth,  England,  in  1731,  weighed  .MKI 

Ibs.,  but  it  is  not  often  met  with  of  so  largo  a  size. 

It  feeds  on  worms,  crabs,  and  other  marine  animals, 

and  does  not  float  on  the  surface  like  the  Common 

Sun-fish. 

"The  name  sun-fish  is  variously  regarded  as  derived 
from  the  form  of  the  fish,  and  from  its  habit  of  floating 
Ht  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  fine  weather,  as  if  to  enjoy 
the  sunshine."  —  Chambers'  Encyc.,  ix.  213. 

sun-gem,  s. 

Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of 
the  genus  Heliactin.  They  are  among  the  most  ele- 
gant of  tlio  Humming-birds,  and  have  a  brilliant 
metallic  double  crest  and  long  graduated  tail. 
There  is  but  one  species,  Heliactin  cornuta,  from 
Brazil. 

sun-glimpse,  subtt.  A  glimpse  of  the  sun  :  a 
momentary  burst  of  sunshine. 

"When  lovers  meet  in  adverse  hour, 
'Tis  like  a  sun-glimpse,  through  a  shower." 

Scott:  Kokeby,  iv.  17. 

sun-god,  s. 
»    Comparative  Religion  : 

1.  The  sun  considered  as  one  of  the  great  deities, 
as  representative  of  the  greatest  deity,  or  as  the 
greatest  deity. 

2.  An  embodiment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  solar 
characteristics  regarded  as  a  deity  ;  e.  a.,  the  Assy- 
rian Bel,  the  Tyrian  Baal,  the  Persian  Mithras,  the 
Egyptian  Ea,  and  the  Greek  Phoebus. 

"The  modern  student  who  shall  undertake  to  discrim- 
inate among  the  sun-gods  of  European  lands  to  separate 
the  solar  and  non-solar  elements  of  the  Greek  Apollo  and 
Rerakles,  or  the  Sclavonic  Fernn  and  Swatowit,  has  a 
task  before  him  complicate  with  that  all  but  hopeless 
difficulty  which  besets  the  study  of  myth  the  moment  that 
the  clue  of  direct  comparison  with  nature  falls  iiway."— 
Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  18731,  ii.  2114. 

sun-light,  s. 

1.  [SUNLIGHT.] 

2.  The  same  as  SUN-BURNER  (q.  v.). 
sun-myth,  s. 

Anthrop.  :  A  solar  myth  (q.  v.). 

"The  author  would  now  rather  say  more  cautiously  not 
that  Quetzalcohuiitl  is  the  Sun  personified,  but  that  his 
story  contains  episodes  seemingly  drawn  from  BUH-myffc." 
—Tylor:  Karlu  Hist.  Mankind  (ed.  1878),  p.  153.  (Note.) 

Sun  of  Righteousness,  «. 

Script.:  Christ,  as  the  source  of  light,  energy, 
and  comfort  to  his  disciples.  (Mill.  iv.  2.) 

sun-opal,  «.    The  same  as  FIRE-OPAL  (q.  v.). 

sun-pain,  s.    [HEMIORANIA.] 

sun-pan,  s.  A  pan  or  tank  in  which  clay  wad 
formerly  left  to  ho  until  tit  to  use  in  making 
pottery. 

sun-picture,  s.  A  name  applicable  to  all  kinds 
of  pictures  produced  by  the  action  of  light  upon 
sensitized  surfaces;  a  photograph,  or  heliograph. 

sun-plane,  s. 

Cooper.:  A  tool  like  a  jack-plane,  but  of  a  circu- 
lar plan,  used  for  leveling  down  the  ends  of  the 
staves  of  a  cask  or  barrel. 

sun-rites,  s.pl. 

Compar.  Relig.:  Rites  in  honor  of  the  sun  or  of 
the  sun-god  (q.  v.). 

"  As  for  modern  memory  of  the  sun-rites  of  mid-winter. 
Europe  recognizes  Christmas  as  a  primitive  solar  festival 
by  bonfires,  which  our  'yule-log,'  the  'Souche  de  Noel.' 
still  keeps  in  mind;  while  the  adaptation  of  ancient  solar 
thought  to  Christian  allegory  is  as  plain  as  ever  in  the 
Christian  service  chant,  'Sol  novus  oritur.1  "—  Tijlnr.- 
Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1878),  ii.  298. 

sun-rose,  s. 

Bot.  :    The  genus  Helianthemum  ;  spec.   H.  ml- 
gare. 
sun-setting,  s.    Sunset. 


boll,    bo"?;     pout,    jdwl;    cat,    5011,     chorus,     ghin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     (his;     sin,    as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -ston  =  shun;      -Vion,      -Sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


sun-shade 
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sundry 


sun-shade,  «.  Something  vised  as  a  shade  or 
protection  against  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  as— 

V  parasol  or  small  umbrella. 

(2)  An  awning  or  canopy  projecting  over  a  shop- 
-winclow,  &c. 

*(3)  A  small  framework  covered  with  silk,  &c.,  in 
front  of  a  lady's  bonnet. 

sun-shower,  s.  A  shower  occurring  while  the 
sun  is  shining  unobscured. 

'sun-smitten,  a.  Smitten  or  lighted  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun. 

"Sun-smitten  Alps."    — Tennyson:  Daisy,  62. 

sun-spot,  s. 

Astron.  (pi.) :  Certain  dark  spots  seen  by  the  aid 
of  a  telescope  on  the  surface  of  the  sun  s  photo- 
sphere. In  a  normal  spot  there  is  an  exterior 
shade  called  the  penumbra,  an  inner  darker  one 
called  the  umbra,  and  very  often  one  deeper  still  in 
the  center  called  the  nucleus.  In  some  there  are 
many  umbree  for  one  penumbra.  The  domes  seen 
on  the  surface  of  the  penumbra  are  drawn  into 
elongate  shapes,  hence  the  expression,  "the  thatch 
of  the  penumbra."  The  spots  are  believed  to  be 
cavities,  down  which  hydrogen  is  rushing  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  a  second.  Large  spots 
commence  as  little  dots,  often  in  groups,  and  grow 
very  rapidly.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  one  more  vio- 
lent than  the  other.  The  first  may  be  140,000  miles 
long,  and  are  produced  by  the  descent  of  solid  par- 
ticles into  the  internal  heated  region  of  the  photo- 
sphere. The  second  are  shallow  depressions  filled 
with  the  cooler  vapors  brought  from  the  upper 
region  of  the  solar  atmosphere.  Sometimes  spots 
last  for  days,  months,  or  weeks;  sometimes  they 
disappear  on  one  part  of  the  sun's  disk  and  appear 
on  another.  They  are  rare  at  the  sun's  equator.  Their 
appropriate  regions  are  two  zones,  one  between 
10'  and  30°  north,  the  other  between  10°  and  30° 
south  ;  they  are  rarely  seen  higher  than  40°.  The 
spots  in  different  latitudes  move  at  different  rates. 
The  average  time  they  take  to  travel  all  round  the 
luminary  is  about  twenty-six  days.  Thenumberof 
sun-spots  varies  greatly  from  time  to  time ;  but  ob- 
servations for  the  last  three  centuries  show  that  a 
maximum  of  numbers  and  intensity  recurs,  on  an 
average,  every  eleven  years,  and  is  attended  by 
magnetic  disturbances  on  earth. 

sun-spurge,  s. 

But.:  Euphorbia  helioscopia.  It  has  an  umbel 
of  five  principal  branches,  five-cleft  and  three- 
cleft,  and  is  abundant  on  waste  and  cultivated 
ground,  flowering  from  .Inly  to  October.  The  acrid 
milky  juice  is  used  to  destroy  warts. 

sun-squall,  s.    A  sea-nettle. 

sun-star,  .--. 

Zool. :  Solnster  papposn,  a  star-fish  from  the 
North  Atlantic. 

*sun-striclten,  a.  Stricken  by  the  sun  :  affected 
with  sunstroke. 

sun-temple,  s.  A  temple  dedicated  to  the  sun  or 
the  sun-god  (q.  v.). 

"The  sun-temple  [among  the  Natchez]  was  a  circular 
hut,  somethirty  feet  across  and  dome-roofed;  here  in  the 
midst  was  kept  the  everlasting  tire,  here  prayer  was 
offered  thrice  daily,  and  here  were  kept  images  and  fet- 
ishes and  the  bones  of  dead  chiefs."— Tylor:  Prim.  Cult. 
<ed.  1873),  ii.  288. 

sun-worship,  s. 

Compar.  Religions:  A  form  of  Nature-worship, 
widely,  though  by  no  means  universally,  diffused 
at  the  present  day  among  races  of  low  culture.  The 
sun  would  naturally  be  chosen  as  a  god  by  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  peoples,  while  to  races  living  by 
the  chase  the  summer  heat  would  not  be  so  advan- 
tageous. D'Orbigny  (L'Homme  Americain,  i.  242) 
suggests  that  the  sun  has  been  worshiped  only  by 
races  living  in  temperate  climates,  where  its  heat  is 
cheering  and  vivifying,  and  that  this  cultus  is  prac- 
tically unknown  within  the  tropics,  where  the  solar 
heat  is  oppressive.  If  not  entirely  true,  this  theory 
contains  considerable  truth.  Herodotus  (i.  216,  iv. 
284)  describes  the  Atlantes,  who  dwelt  in  the  inter- 
ior of  Africa,  as  cursing  the  sun  for  afflicting  them 
with  his  burning  heat,  and  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
{Albert  Xyanza,  i.  144)  says  that  in  Central  Africa 
"  the  sun  is  regarded  as  the  common  enemy." 
Traces  of  sun-worship  appear  in  the  earliest  rec- 
ords of  the  human  race.  They  are  present  in  the 
old  theology  of  Egypt :  "  Ra,  who  traverses  the  up- 
per and  lower  regions  of  the  universe  in  his  boat, 
istthe  Sun  himself  in  plain  cosmic  personality. 
(Tylor.)  Putting  aside  the  later  sun-gods  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  horses  were  sacrificed  on  Mount  Tay- 
getus  to  that  Helios  to  whom  Socrates  did  not 
think  it  wrong  to  pray  (Plat.,  Sympos.  xxxvi.) ;  and 
Cicero  (de  Nat.  Deor.,  iii.  21)  exclaims  at  the  num- 
ber of  Suns  set  forth  by  Roman  theologians.  The 
worship  of  Mithra  spread  from  the  East  into  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  that  Vedic  divinity  was  atlast 
identified  with  the  Sun.  In  the  Old  Testament 
there  are  solemn  denunciations  of  sun-worship 


(Deut.  iv.  19,  xvii.  3 ;  Jer.  xliii.  13 ;  Ezek.  viii.  16-18) ; 
for  the  Israelites  were  surrounded  by  sun-worship- 
ers, and  it  is  clear  from  2  Kings  xxiii.  5, 19,  thatthe 
rulers  of  Judah  had  adopted  the  cult.  Modern 
Hinduism  is  full  of  sun-worship,  and  it  exists  as  a 
distinct  cultus  among  the  Kol  tribes,  the  Khonds. 
and  the  Tartars.  It  is  still  widely  spread  among 
the  native  races  of  Central  America,  and  probably 
found  its  highest  form  of  development  in  Peru, 
whore  the  Sun  was  held  to  bo  at  once  the  ancestor 
and  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Incas,  who 
reigned  as  his  representative,  and  made  sun-wor- 
ship the  great  state-religion. 

sun-worshiper,  s.  One  who  worships  the  sun 
or  the  sun-god  (q.  v.). 

"In  and  near  Armenia  a  sect  of  sun-worshippers  have 
lasted  on  into  modern  times  under  the  profession  of 
Jacobite  Christians."— Tutor:  Prim.  Cult.  led.  1873),  ii.  2%. 

sun-worshiping,  a.  Adoring  the  sun  or  the 
sun-god  (q.  v.). 

"The  feelings  with  which  the  sun-worshipping  Massa- 
getee  of  Tartary  must  have  sacrificed  their  horses  to  the 
deity  who  freed  them  from  the  miseries  of  winter." — 
Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  286. 

sun-year,  s.    A  solar  year. 

sun(2),s.    [Sus.N.] 

sun-plant,  s.    [SUNN.] 

sun,  *sunne,  v.  /.  [SUN  (!),«.]  To  expose  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun;  to  warm  or  dry  in  the  sun;  to 
insolate.  (Generally  reflective.) 

"Whataim'st  thott  at?  delicious  fare; 
And  then  to  sun  thyself  in  open  air." 

Drydeli:  Persius. 

sun  -beam,  s.    [A.  S.  sunnebedm.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  ray  of  the  sun. 

"The  Roman  eagle,  wing'd 

From  the  spungy  south  to  this  part  of  the  west, 
Vanish'd  in  the  sunbeams." 

Stiakesp. .-  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

2.  Ornith. :  Any  individual  of  the  Humming-bird 
genus  Aglpeactis,  with  four  species  from  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  extending  from  Ecuador  into  Colombia. 

sun  -burnt,  sun  -burned,  adj.  [Eng.»«ii(l),s., 
and  burnt.] 

1.  Discolored  by  the  rays  of   the  sun ;   tanned, 
freckled,  swarthy. 

"  He  was  a  man  as  dusky  as  a  Spaniard, 
Sunburnt  with  travel."      Byron:  Beppo;  xxvi. 

2.  Scorched  by  the  sun ;  as,  a  sunburnt  soil. 
*sun'-burst,  s.    [Eng.  sun  (1),  and  burst,  s.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  sudden  flash  of  sunlight. 

2.  Her.  &  Hist.:  A  flag,  having  a  sun  in  splendor 
on  a  green  field.    Said  to  have  been  the  flag  of  the 
pagan  Irish.    Allusions  to  it  are  common  in  Irish 
national  poetry. 

"On  the  front  ranks  before, 
Dathi  the  sunburst  bore." 

Thomas  Davis:  Fate  of  King  Dathi. 

"sun  -dart,  s.  [Eng.  sun  (1),  s.,  and  dart,  s.]  A 
ray  of  the  sun.  (Mrs.  Hemans.) 

*sun'-dawn,  s.  [Eng,  sun  (1),  s.,  and  daten.]  The 
light  of  the  rising  sun. 

"Under  yon  brake  where  sundawn  feeds  the  stalks 
Of  withered  ferns  with  gold." 

Browning:  Bordello,  bk.  ii. 

Sun  -da? ,  *Son-day,  *Sone-day,  *Son-en-day, 
8.  &  a.  [A.  S.  sunnan  dceg=day  of  the  sun;  Dutch 
zondag ;  Dan.  sondag ;  Ger.  sonntag.] 

A.  As  subst.:    The  first  day  of  the  week;    the 
Christian  Sabbath.  [SABBATH.] 

B,  As  adj. :  Pertaining,  belonging,  or  relating  to 
the  Lord's-day  or  Christian  Sabbath. 

H  Month  of  Sundays :  A  long  and  indefinite  period. 

"1  haven't  heard  more  fluent  or  passionate  English 
this  month  of  Sundays." — C.  Kingsley:  Alton  Locke,  ch. 
xzvii. 

Sunday-closing,  s.  The  principle  or  practice  of 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  Sun- 
days, or  of  allowing  it  only  during  certain  hours. 

Sunday-letter,  «.  The  same  as  DOMINICAL-LET- 
TEH  (q.  v.). 

Sunday-saint,  s.  One  whose  conduct  during  the 
week  does  not  correspond  with  his  professions  on 
Sunday. 

Sunday-school,  s. 

Church  History:  A  Sunday-school  is  defined  by 
Schaff  (Cyclop.  Bel.  KnowL,  iii.  2,261)  as  "  an  assem- 
bly of  persons  on  the  Lord's  day  for  the  study  of 
the  Bible,  moral  and  religious  instruction,  and  the 
worship  of  the  true  God.  It  is  a  method  of  training 
the  young  and  ignorant  in  the  duties  we  owe  to  God 
and  to  our  neighbor."  Sunday-schools  may  be  said 
to  have  passed  through  three  distinct  phases : 

1.  Early  Christian  Catechetical  Schools,  for  the 
preparation  of  converts  for  church-membership, 
and  the  instruction  of  the  young  and  ignorant  in 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Salvation.  The 


scholars  committed  passages  of  Scripture  to  metii 
pry,  and  their  books  comprised  parts  of  the  Bible 
in  verse,  Jewish  antiquities,  sacred  poems,  and 
dialogues.  Schaff  remarks  that  "it  might  be  an 
interesting  problem  for  a  modern  scholar  to  define 
important  features  of  the  present  system  not  to  be 
found  in  the  early  Bible  Schools." 

2.  Schools  of   the    Reformation    Period:    Luther 
founded  schools  for  catechetical  instruction  in  1529, 
and  this  custom  spread  wherever  the  Reformation 
gained    a    foothold.     In    the   Roman    Church    St. 
Charles  Borromeo,    Archbishop   of    Milan,    about 
1560,  introduced  into  hisdiocese  a  system  of  schools, 
which  continues  to  the  present  day ;  and  in  1699  the 
Venerable    de   la    Salle   opened   a    Sunday-school 
(ecole  dominicale)  at  St.  Sulpice.    Sunday-schools 
were  opened  in  Scotland  about  1560  by  Knox ;  at 
Bath,  in  1650,  by  Joseph  Alleine ;  inRoxbiiry.Muss.. 
in  1674,  and  at  many  other  places  in  Great  Britain 
and  America  between  that  date  and  1778. 

3.  Modern  Sunday  Schools:  These  date  from  1780 
or  1781,  when  Robert  Raikes,  of  Gloucester,  England, 
began  to  collect  a  few  children  from  the  streets  of 
that  city  on  Sundays,  and  paid  touch  en  to  instruct 
them  in  religious  knowledge.    The  improvement  in 
the  conduct  and  morals  of  the  children  was   so 
marked  that,  when  Raikes  published  an  account  of 
his  success,  his  example  was  followed  in  several 
other  places,  and  in  1785  a  society  was  formed  for 
the  establishment    and    maintenance    of   Sunday- 
schools  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a  large  sum  being 
expended  in  the  payment  of  teachers.     In  1803  the 
Sunday  School  Union  was  formed,  to  secure  continu- 
ous instruction  by  unpaid  teachers,  and  to  publish 
books  and  tracts  for  the  benefit  of  the  cause.    Tin- 
first  Sunday-schools  united  secular  with  religious 
instruction,  as  did  those  of  Borromeo  and  La  Salle  ; 
but  the  spread  of  elementary  education  has  to  a 
large  extent  removed   the    necessity   of    teaching 
reading  and  writing  on  Sundays.    The  Society  of 
Friends    has,  however,   retained  the    practice    in 
its    large    Sunday-morning     schools,     with    great 
benefit    as   regards    influence    over   the    working 
classes  above  the  age  of  childhood,  and  in  some  of 
the  Wesleyan  Sunday-schools,  classes  for  elementary 
instruction  are  held  early  in  the  morning.    Sunday- 
schools  were  introduced  into  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
America  in  the  years  immediately  following  their 
establishment  in  England;  the  Scottish  Society  for 
Promoting  Religious  Instruction  among  the  Poor 
was  formed  in  1796,  and  the  Irish  Sunday  School 
Society  was  founded  in  1809,  though  a  system  of 
Sunday  teaching  had  prevailed  in  Ireland  for  some 
years  previously.     In  later  times  Sunday-schools 
have   rapidly   increased   in   connection   with    all 
Protestant  churches  throughout  the  world. 

sun-der  (1)  *son-dre,  *sun-dren,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[A.  S. sundrian,  gesundrian,  syndrian  (iucomp.), 
lit.=to  put  asunder,  from  sundar=asunder;  cogn. 
with  I  eel.  ««ndra=to  sunder,  froms«ndr=asunder ; 
Dan.  sondre,  from  sonder ;  Sw.  sOndra,  from  sonder ; 
Ger.  sondern,  from  sonder~  separate ;  Goth,  sundro 
=separately ;  Dut.  zo>ider=but.] 

A.  Trans, :  To  part,  to  separate ;  to  set  or  keep 
apart ;  to  divide,  to  disunite,  to  put  apart. 

"Ah,  ye  pretty  pair, 
'Twere  sin  to  sttnder  you." 

Beanm.  tf/  Flet. :  Lorc'x  Cure,  iii.  2. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  part,  to  separate,  to  be  sepa- 
rated. 

"  Strangers  and  foes  do  sunder  and  not  kiss." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  5. 

sun  -der  (2),  v.t.  [Sun  (l~),s.  and  Eng.,rfj-»,  v.] 
To  expose  to  or  dry  in  the  sun.  (Eng.  Prov.) 

sun-der,  s.  [SUNDEB,  «.]  A  separation  or  divis- 
ion into  parts.  Used  only  in  the  adverbial  phrase 
in  sunder— in  two. 

"  He  breaketh  the  bow,  and  cutteth  the  spear  in  sun- 
der."— Psalm,  xlvi.  9. 

*sun  -der-ment,  subst.     [Eng.   sunder;  -ment.]\ 
Separation. 

"The  survivor  in  caseof  sunderment." — Madame  D'  Ar',-  j 
lay:  Diary,  vil.  818. 

sun -ddwn,  s.    [Eng. sun  (1),  s.,  and  down.]    Then 
setting  of  the  sun ;  sunset. 

sun  -drl,  s.    [SOOXDEEE.] 

sun    dries,  subst.  pi.    [SUNDRY.]    Various  small 
articles  or  miscellaneous  matters,  too  minute,  trif-  - 
ling,  or  numerous  to  be  individually  specified. 

*sun  -drl-lf ,  *sun-dre-ly,  *sun-der-lye,  «rfr. 
[Eng.  sundry ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  sundry  ways ;  variously. 

"  Dyuers  auctours  .  .  .  dyuersly  &ndsundrely  reporte 
and  wryte." — Fobyan:  Chronycle,  ch.  cxlvi. 

2.  Separately ;  not  together. 

"  [I]  haue  also  dyuers  and  manye  tymes  sunderlye  talked 
with  almost  all  such."— Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  235. 

sun'-dr? ,  *son-drie,  *son-dry,  a.  &  adv.   [A,  S.3 
syndrig,  from  *wndor=asunder,  apart.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Several,  divers ;  more  than  one  or 
two ;  various. 


lite,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    w«t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pSt, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     son;     mute,     cfib,     dire,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;  ,Jry     Syrian,     as,     OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


sundry-man 
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»B.   .!.<  mil::  . \part.  separately.  Sfln -nl  ah,  x.     [Sl'XXA.l     The    si-ct    of   Suunites 

"Those  three  in  these  three  row  me*  did  .-.-oit.n-//  dwell."  (q.  v.  i. 

*•"• '-'-v-.n.  i  siin -nl-ness,  «('<.-•/.    [Eng.  luimu;  -ness.}   Tho 

•    All  and  sundry :  All,  collectively  aud  indivldu-  quality  or  state  of  being  sunny. 
ally. 


sun  (1),  s. ; 

"  Her  mightie  tresses  of  her  snnntsh  heres 
ITnbroideu,  hangen  all  about  her  eares." 

ChfttuWl  Troittts  and  Cn-sri'l'',  iv. 

Sun -nlte,  Stjn -nlte,  s.    [Arab,  simn(a) ;  Eng. 
sun0,  -iff.} 


sundry-man,  xul/xt.     A  dealer  in  sundries  or  in  a 
variety  of  different  articles. 

sund  -vlk-ite,  sulat.    [After  Sundvik,  Finland. 
where  found ;  suff .  -ite  (Min.).l 

.1/1,1.  .--An  altered  auorthito  (q.  v.). 

sune,  ado,    [Soox.]    (Scotch.) 

sun    fldw-er,  s.     [English  sun,  and  Jlnirer.    The 
name  is  popularly  accounted  for  by  the  assertion, 

which  has  no  foundation  in  fact,  that  these  flowers , , 

turn  so  as  to  follow  the  sun  in  its  course.  It  proba-  ites,  aud  the  Hanbalites.  Ihey  consider  the  »unna 
bly  has  reference  to  tho  resemblance  of  tho  flower  (q.  v.)  binding,  placing  it  on  the  same  footing  as  to 
to  the  disk  of  the  sun  surrounded  by  rays.]  authority  with  tho  Koran.  They  wear  white  tur- 

l:,itiin>/:  bans,  and  are  deemed  orthodox.    They  regard  Abu 

1.  Helianthui    annuux,  an    annual,    herbaceous,    Bekr.   Omar,    and    Osman    as   having   been    true 
coiiM'o-ite   plant,  six   to    twenty    feet   high.    The    Kaliphs.    The  Turks,  the  Arabs,  and  the  majority 
leaves,  which  are  rough,  are  subcordate,  crenulate,    of  the  Indian  Mohammedans  are  Suunites. 

or  dentate,  the  heads  of  flowers  one  totwofeetiu          *         -H         rp-;.,j  „,  „„„,*  1    A  nntpnt  rhartpr 

Siamflter,  the  florets  yellow.    It  is  a  native  of  Mex-    nrs"nnn"  *'.  .thoritv      (East Indies) 

ico  aud  Peru.    ]n  northern  latitudes  it  flowers  in    or  wntt 

July  and  August,  but  is  of  less    height    and   has       sun'-ny*,  a.    [Eng.  sun  (1),  s. ;  -y. 

smaller  flowers    than    in    its   - 

sends  yield  a  useful  oil,  SOIL 

table;  they  are  also  oaten  with  avidity  by  cows, 
horses,  and  poultry.  The  liber  furnishes  a  good 
fiber;  the  pith  is  used  in  Russia  for  moxa.  The 
quantity  of  niter  in  tho  stalk  makes  it  good  fuel 
when  dry.  Since  the  (esthetic  movement,  which 
lii-jan  about  1875,  the  sunflower  has  been  much  used 
in  decoration. 

2.  Helianthemumvulgare. 

"Round  her  spread  board  the  golden  sunflowers  shine." 
D.  G.  Rossetti:   Wine  of  Circe. 


sup 

sunset-shell,  x.    [PSAMMOBIA.] 
sun -shine,  s.  i  «.    [Kris,  mm  (1),  s.,  and  shine 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  The  light  of  tho  sun  or  the  space  win  -re- 
it  shines;  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  or  the  place 
whore  they  fall. 

"Basking  in  the  sunshine."— I>tn-n-hi:  I)r*i'<'/il  «f  M<ni, 
oh.  li.    ' 

2.  Fig. :  Tho  state  of  being  cheered  by  an  influ- 
ence acting   like    the  rays  of    the  sun;    warmth. 


Mohammedanism  (pi.):   One  of   the  two  great    illumination,   pleasantness;    anything    having 
Mohammedan  parties  or  sects,  divided  into  four    genial  or  beneficial  influence ;  brightness, 
minor  sects,  tho  Hanefites.Jbho  Malekites,  theJShaf •  „ Oan  these  delightBj  that  wai t  her  noW| 

Call  up  no  sunshine  on  her  brow?" 

Moore :  Fire-Worshippers. 

B.  As  adj. :  Sunshiny. 

"  God  save  King  Henry,  unking' <1  Richard  says, 
And  send  him  many  years  ot  sunshine  days." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iv.  1. 

•f  To  be  in  the  sunshine :  To  drink  to  excess. 
(Generally  employed  in  the  past  tenses,  with  the 
sense,  to  bo  intoxicated.)  (Eng.) 

„ . — „ , .  „  _„  ,  __     t — „ ...       .    _  -  "He  was  in  that  condition  which  his  groom  indicated 

smaller  flowers    than    in    its   native  country.    Its       ,    Resemhlme  the  sun  •  bright ;  shining  with  light,    with  poetic  ambiguity  by  saying  that  -master  had  been  in 
omotimes   used   for  the    j     't          r  splen£or .  radiant  the  ,unshlne."-O.  Eliot:  Janet's  Repentance,  ch.  i. 

•nrit-    i      ntrifUrv     hu    fn\VS  .          w  .-.-•  r     \     .  -i 


•    'I' In'    Little   Sunflower:    Calendula   offlcinalis.    warm.    (Lit.  <Sfig.) 


Her  sunny  locks 
Haug  on  her  temples  like  n  golden  fleece." 

Sltakesp.:  Merchant  "/  Venice,  i.  1. 

2.  Proceeding  from  the  sun. 

"There  he  him  found  all  carelessly  displaid, 
In  secrete  shadow  from  the  situiiti  ray." 

Spenser:  F.  Q  ,  II.  v.  32. 

3.  Exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun;  warmed,  bright- 
ened, or  lighted  by  the  sunlight;  bright,  cheerful, 


s  of -Hot.) 

sung,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  c.    [SlXG.] 
sunk,  pret.  &.  pa.  par.  of  v.    [SiXK,  v.} 
sunk-coak,  s. 


'The  sunny  hills  from  far  were  seen  to  glow." 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  556. 

*sunny-sweet,  a.    Rendered  sweet  or  pleasantly 
bright  by  the  sun. 
*sunny-warm,  adj.    Warmed  or  cheered  by  the 


sun'-shln-y1,  a.    [Eng.  sunshin(e) ;  -y.} 

1.  Bright   with,  the   rays   of    the    sun;    sunny, 
unclouded. 

"He  sometimes,  in  sunshiny  weather,  fell  into  fits."— 
Hiinyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  1. 

2.  Bright  like  the  sun ;  resplendent. 

"  The  glorious  light  of  her  siinsln'ifit  face." 

Spenser:  F.  Q..  I.  xii.  23. 

*sun  -stead,  *sunne-atead,  «.  [Eng.  sun  (1),  s., 
and  stead.  It  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Latin 
sotetitium.]  A  solstice  (q.  T.). 

"  The  summer  snnnestead  f  alleth  out  alwaies  [in  Italie  ] 
to  be  just  upon  the  foure  and  twentie  day  of  June."— 
/'.  Hullanrl:  Plina,  bk.  iviii.,  ch.  xiviii. 

sun-stone,  «.    [Eng.  sun  (1),  s.,  and  stone.] 


Carp.:  A  mortise  or  recess  in  the  scarfed  face  of  „.  ".u""-'"" 

a  timber,  and  designed  to  receive  the  counterpart  6 

coak  or  tenon  of  tho  other  timber.  *sun  -prodf,  adj.    [Eng.  sun  (1).  s.,  and  proof,  a. 

sunk-fence,  s.    A  ditch  with  a  retaining-wall  on  (q.  v.)]  Impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

one  side  ;  a  liana.  "Thick  arms  of  darksome  yew,  sunproof. 

Marston. 

^,r:^,°  TWd'rlv               •  of  i  rollim  mill  Ac  sun -ri§e,  *sonne-ryse,  s.    [Eng.  sun  (1),  s.,  and    fami'na?"ora  mineral  which,  from  its  physical  pr<i|,- 

»hich Jsbelow  t  e  level'of  the  fl<S,r  rise<  "'I                                                                                   crti<ls- is  supposed  to  bo  either  haMnatito  or  gothite 

1.  The  rise  or  first  appearance  of  the  sun  above 

snnk-en,pa.par.ora.    [SINK,  v.}    Lying  on  the  ti,e  horizon  in  the  morning,  or  tho  atmospheric 

ottom  of  the  sea  or  other  water ;  fallen  or  pressed  phenomena  accompanying  the  rising  of  the  sun  ; 

i  low.  the  time  of  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

sunken-battery,  s.     [BATTERY,  B.  II.  16.]  "At  sunrise  she  escaped  their  van." 

^k:ets,,p;.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    Delicacies.  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^^^n    aF theT^-part  oFthe  ^ear/  It^seizes 


Mineruloyy : 

I.  A  variety  of  Oligoclaso  (q.  v.)  occurring  at 
Tvedestrand,  Norway,  having  a  reddish  or  yellowish 
reflection  when  seen  in  certain  directions,  caused 
by  inclusion  of  small  and  excessively  thin  crystal- 


2.  A  variety  of  ortlioclase,  similar  to  tho  above, 
sun -stroke,  s.    [Eng.  sun  (1),  s.,  anA  stroke.} 
1.  Pathol.:   A  disease  produced  by  exposure  t< 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  tropics  or  elsewhere 


otch.) 


"There's    thirty  hearts  there,  that  wud   hae   wanted     rises;  the  east. 
>read  ere  ye  had  wanted  sunkets,  and  spent  their  life        a,mi*1co   irinw    a 
>lood  ere  ye  had  scratched  your  finger." -Scott :  Guy  .Von-  3W-  s 

\erinff,  ch.  viii. 

sunk  -le,  s.    [ScxK.]    A  low  seat.    (Scotch.) 

"Many  a  day  hae  I  wrought  my  sticking,  and  sat  on  my 

nfrf'euiiderthatsaugh." — Scott:  Gny Manneriny, ch.  xzii. 

sun    less,  ».    [Eng.  mm  (1),  s. ;  -less.}    Destitute    25, 1886, "p.  4*7. 

deprived  of  the  sun  or  its  rays ;  not  warmed  or 

hted  by  tho  sun ;  shaded,  covered, 
sun'-light  <//h  silent),  s.    [Eng.  sun  (1),  s.,  and 
oM.I    The  light  of  the  sun. 


when  overworked  and  badlyfed.    Itis  akin 

to  simple  apoplexy,  and  commences  with  faiutness, 
thirst,  great  neat,  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  with 

Physics  •  A  glow  sometimes  seen  at  or  about  sun-  prostration  ;  then  the  action  of  the  heart  becomes 
rise  resembling  a  sunset-glow  (q.  v.),  but  reflected  violent,  vomiting  may  follow,  and  next  coma.  Forty 
downward  instead  of  upward.  or  fifty  per  cent,  of  those  attacked  die.  Called  also 

of    Heat  Apoplexy,  Heat-stroke,  Insolation,  and  Coup 

thai. :  [HELIOSIS]. 

sun  -rls-Ing,  s.    [Eng.  sun  (1),  s.,  and  rising.}  tsun-struck,  «.  [Eng.  sun   (1),   s.,  and  stiitck.} 

1.  Tho  rising  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon ;  sun-    Affected  with  sunstroke  (q.  v.) . 


"On  the  morning  of  the  1th  inst.,  a  curious  form  of    yeat  Apople 
sunrise-alitw  was  observed  on  Ben  Nevis."— -Va/i(?-f,  March     ue  ooieil. 
25.  1886.  u.  487.  2-   '  <"»•  Pa 


'.]    Theiigl 

sun  -lit,  a.    [Eng.  sun  (1),  s.,  and  lit.}    Lighted 
r  lit  by  the  sun. 

sunn,  sun  (2),  s.    [Beng.  &  Hind,  san.} 
Botany : 

1.  [SUNX-HEMP.] 

2.  Hibiscus  cannabinus,  a  plant  six  to  eight  feet 
'gh,  with  a  prickly  stem  and  yellow  flowers  with  a 

rpie  blotch.     A  native 
India,  and  cultivated 
as  a  substitute  for 
emp. 

sunn-hemp,  s. 
Botany:  Crotolariajun- 
•ea.,  an  annual,  erect,  pa- 
>iliouaceous  plant,  eight 
o  twelve  feet  high ;  sil- 
ery  leaves  and  yellow 
lowers.  Cultivated  all 
iver  India  for  its  fibers, 
which  are  made  into  bags 
low-priced  canvas. 
JEMP,  if] 

sun    na,    son     na, 
soon  -nut, «.  [Arab.=tra- 
diti.marylaw.] 
ttuhammedanism :  The  oral  precepts  of  Moham 


2.  The  quarter  where  the  sun  rises  ;  the  east. 

"In  those  days  the  giants  of  Libitnus  mastered  all 
nations,  from  the  tuurliina  to  the  sunset."  —  Kaleiyh: 
Hint.  World. 

sun  -set,  sun  -set  ting,  sonne-sette,  «.  [Eng. 
suit  (1),  s.,  andse(,  s.J 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  setting  of  the  sun;  the  descent  of  the  sun 
below  the  horizon;  the  atmospheric  phenomena 
accompanying  the  setting  of  the  sun;  the  time 
when  the  sun  sets ;  evening. 


The  children  of  the  smt.ttrtick  are  not  specially  in 
danger  of  being  moonstruck." — AthetiiFiiin,  Jan.  9,  1886, 
p.  63. 

sun  -iip,  subst.    [Eng.  sun  (1),  s.,  and  up  (q.  v.). 
Formed  on  the  model  of  sundown  (q.  v.).J    Sunrise. 

*siin'-ward,    a.  or  adr.  [Eng.  sun  (1),  s. ;  -ward.} 
Toward  the  sun ;  eastward. 

"Flying  sunward  oversea  to  bear 
Green  summer  with  it  through  the  singing  air." 

A.  C.  Swinburne:  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  i. 

*sun  -wis.6,  adi\  [Eng.swn  (1),  s. ;  -wise.}  In  the 
direction  of  tho  sun's  course;  in  the  direction  of 
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*2.  The  region  or  quarter  where  the  sun  sets ;  the    the  hands  o(  a  watch  lying  with  its  face  up. 


west. 

*II.  Fig. :  The  close  or  decline. 
"'Tis  the  su 


sup,  *soupe,  r.  f.  &  i.    [A.  S.  supan  (pa.  t.  sedp. 


pi.  supon,  pa.  par.  sopen) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  ziiipen  : 

of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore.  Low  Ger.  supen;  Icel.  supa  (pa.  t.  soup,  pa.  par. 

Campbell:  Lochiel  s  War,una.       snplnn)  .  Sw.rnpa;  O.  H.  fier.  sufan:  (Jer.  saufen. 


sunset-glow, «. 
Physics:  An  abnormally  brilliant  coloring  of  the 
sky  at  sunset,  followed  by  an  after-glow,  or  re-illu- 


From  the  same  root  come  sip,  sob,  sop,  soup.} 
A.  Transitive: 
1.  To  take  into  the  mouth  with  the  lips  ;  to  drink 


mination,  observed  at  many  places  about  and  after    .  -•  Tfij,-~(."~iimB  •  to 
the  period  of  the  Kratakoa  eruption  (Aug.  26, 1883) ,    bj  a  ] 


Sunn-hemp. 


though  the  hypothesis  that  tho  sunset-glows  were 
caused  by  the  eruption  is  a  matter  of  controversy. 
Professor  Kiessling,  of  Hamburg,  maintains  that 
"An  intense  purple  glow,  visible  over  a  consider- 
able area,  may  occur  when,  in  close  proximity 


ology. 


p.  637.) 


He  call'd  for  drink;  you  saw  him  sttp 
Potable  gold  in  golden  cup."    Swift.  (Todd., 

*2.  To  treat  with  supper ;  to  supply  supper  to. 
"  Sup  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  all." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.     (Ind.) 

3.  To  eat  with  a  spoon.    (Scotch.) 
4   To  have  or  experience  as  one  s  lot ;  to  meet 
with. 


f. 


boll,    b<Sy;     pfiut,    jowl;    cat,    Sell,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go.    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a9;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?lst.    ph 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -s.lon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel.     del. 


sup 


B. 


1.  To  take  in  liquids  with  the  mouth  ;  to  sip. 
"Nor  could  we  supp  or  swallow  without  it  [the  tongue]." 

— Grew.-  Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

2.  To  take  the  evening  meal  or  supper. 

"Will  you  sup  with  me  to-night,  Casca?"—  Shakrup.: 
Julius  C(fsar,  i.  2. 

Sup,  s.  [Sop,  i-.l  A  small  mouthful,  as  of  a  liquor, 
broth,  or  the  like;  a  sip. 

"Tom  Thumb  had  got  a  little  sup, 
And  Tomalin  scarce  kist  the  cup." 

Drayton:  ytfinjihidia. 

su  pawn  ,  s.    [SEPAWK.] 

*su  pSl-lec  -tile,  adject.  [Latin  *supellectilis  = 
nupetlex=  household  furniture  .  .  .  ornaments.] 
Ornamental. 

"  Snpellectile  complements,  instead  of  substantial 
graces."— Adams.-  Works,ii.  37. 

SU-pSr-,  pref.  [Lat.,  cogn.  with  Gr.  huper= 
above;  Sansc.  upari;  Ger.  iiber.]  A  Latin  preposi- 
tion meaning  over,  above;  much  used  iu  composi- 
tion as  a  prefix,  with— 

1.  A  prepositional  force=over  or  above  in  place 
or  position ;  as^  a  superstructure. 

2.  An  adverbial  meaniug=over,  above,  or  beyond 
in  manner,  degree,  measure, quality,  or  the  like;  as, 
SHwerexcellence. 

*i  In  chemistry  super-  is  used  synonymously  with 
per-.  [PEE,  A.  2.] 

*super-fidel,  a.  Too  ready  of  belief;  credulous' 
superstitious.  (Southey:  The  Doctor,  ch.  xv.) 

Su  -per,  subst.  [See  def.]  A  contraction  of  several 
words  of  wlrlch  it  forms  the  first  element,  as— 

(1)  A  supernumerary  °u  the  stage. 

"Managed  the  huge  army  of  supers  with  wonderful 
success." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

(2)  A  superhive  (q.  v.). 
super-master,  8. 

Theat.;  A  person  who  engages  supernumeraries 
and  prepares  them  for  their  duties  on  the  stage. 

"  I  gets  my  instructions  and  my  bit  o'  pewter  from  the 
super-master,  and  what  he  makes  out  of  it  ain't  my  busi- 
ness."— St.  James's  Gazette,  Oct.  16,  1886. 

*su  -per-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  superabilis^  from  supero 
=to  overcome,  to  surpass.]  Capable  of  being  over- 
come or  conquered. 

"Difficulties  that  I  doubt  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  super- 
able."— Boyle:  Works,  vi.  689. 

*su  -per-a-ble-ness.  s.  [Eng.  superable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  superaole. 

*SU  -pSr-a-bly;,  adv.  [Eng.  siiperab(le) ;  -ly.~\  So 
as  to  admit  of  being  overcome  or  conquered. 

su-pSr-a-bound  ,  v.  /.  [Fr.  superabonder,  from 
Latin  superabundo:  super  =  above,  beyond,  and 
abundo=to  abound  (q.  v.).]  To  abound  in  excess  or 
beyond  measure ;  to  be  superabundant ;  to  be  more 
than  enough. 

"You  superaboitnd  with  fancy." — Hmcell;  Letters,  bk. 
iv.,  let.  39. 

su-pe"r-a  bun  -dan$e,  s.  [Fr.  super abondnnce, 
from  Lat.  superabundantia.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  superabundant;  excessive  abundance  or 
exuberance;  more  than  enough. 

"  The  superfluities  of  life  .  .  .  must  be  supplied  out 
of  the  superabundance  of  art  and  industry." — Cowley.- 
Essays;  Of  Agriculture. 

BU-p§r-a-bun'-dant,  a.  [Lat.  superabundant, 
pr.  par.  of  superabundo=to  super/abound  (q.  v.).] 
Abounding  beyond  measure;  abundant  to  excess; 
being  more  than  is  enough. 

"After  all  this  superabundant  eagerness." — Waterland. 
Works,  iv.  13. 

su>pe"r-a-bun  -dant-ly*,  adv.  [Eng.  superabun- 
dant; -ly.]  In  a  superabundant  manner  or  degree; 
to  excess;  more  than  enough. 

"Nothing  but  the  uncreated  Infinite  can  adequately 
fill  and  superabundantly  satisfy  the  desire." — Cheyne. 

Su-pe"r-a-cld  -u-lat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  acidulated  Cq-v.).]  Acidulated  to  excess. 

su-per-add  ,  verbt.  [Latin  superaddo:  ftuper= 
above,  beyond,  and  addo=to  add  (q.  v.).J  To  add 
over  and  above ;  to  add  in  addition. 

"To  the  rain  was,  superadded  a  gale  of  wind."—  Field, 
April  4,  1886. 

su-pe"r-ad-dl  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
addition  (q.  V.).] 

1.  The  act  of  superadding,  or  adding  something 
over  and  above. 

"God  adorned  it  in  the  creation  and  superaddition  of 
grace."— Bp.  Taylor.  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  20. 

2.  That  which  is  superadded. 

"To  which  the  ceremonial!  law  was  but  a  superaddi- 
tiun."— Scott-  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 
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*su-per-ad  ve  -nl-ent,  o.  [Lat.  j?«per=above, 
beyond,  and  adveniens,  pr.  par.  of  ad*renio=to  come 
to,  to  arrive.] 

1.  Coming  upon ;  coming  to  the  increase  or  assist- 
ance of  anything. 

"Obliterated  by  sni>i-i>,t<lr>-ni'-nt  impressions. '*— More.- 
Antidote  Against  Atheism,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Coming  unexpectedly. 

su -per  al -tar,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  English 
altar  (q.  v.).] 


superconformity 


1.  A  portable  altar-stone,  blessed,  and  let  into  a 
wooden  altar-frame.    This  was  the  general  form  of 
altar  in  use  in  England  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries. 

2.  A  shelf  or  ledge  behind  or  upon  an  altar,  for 
holding  caudles  or  vases.    More  properly  called  a 
Retable. 

*SU-per-an-gel  -Ic,  «.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
angelic  (q.  v.).J  More  than  angelic ;  having  a 
nature,  being,  or  existence  superior  to  that  of  the 
angels:  relating  to  or  connected  with  the  world 
beyond  that  of  the  augels. 

*SU-per-an  -nate,  r.  i.  [Latin  superanmttus- 
thathaslived  beyondayear:  super=  above, beyond, 
and  minus  =  a  year.]  To  live  beyond  the  year. 
(Used  of  annual  plants.) 

"Note,  that  the  dying,  in  the  winter,  of  the  roots  of 
plants,  that  are  annual!,  seemeth  to  be  partly  caused  by 
the  over.expence  of  the  sap  into  stalk  and  leaves;  which, 
being  prevented,  they  will  superannate,  it  they  stand 
warm."— Bacon;  Nat.  Hist.,  g  448. 

su-per-an  -nu-ate,  v.  i.  &  t.    [SUPERANNUATE.] 
*A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  live  beyond  the  year ;  to  superannate. 

2.  To  become  impaired,  weakened,  or  disabled  by 
length  of  years;  to  live  until  weakened,  disabled, 
or  useless. 

"This  goodly  ancient  city  methinks  looks  like  a  dis- 
consolate widow,  or  rather  some  superannuated  virgin 
that  hath  lost  her  lover."— Ilowll;  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  12. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  impair,  disable,  or  disqualify  through  length 
of  years  and  infirmity. 

"There  might  be  about  a  thousand  lift  y  years  old,  and 
consequently  superannuated." —  Wattrland:  Works,  1. 183. 

2.  To  allow  to  retire  from  a  service  on  a  pension, 
on  account  of  old  age  or  infirmity. 

*3.  To  abolish  or  do  away  with,  as  obsolete  or  out 
of  date. 

"To  think  that  this  religion  can  be  ever  superannu- 
ated."— More:  Def.  of  Moral  Cavbala,  ch.  iii. 

su-per-an-nu-a  -tion,  s.    [SUPERANNUATE.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  superannuated,  or  disabled. 
or  disqualified  for  office  or  business  by  reason  of 
old  age  or  infirmity ;  senility,  decrepitude. 

"To  admire  them  merely  as  they  are  antique,  is  not 
the  spirit  of  ancient  learning,  but  the  mere  doting  of 
.f  aperannuation."  —  Pownall:  On  Antiq.,  p.  54. 

2.  The  state  of  being  suj>erannuated  or  removed 
from   office    or   employment   with    a    pension,  on 
account  of  old  age,  Jong  service,  or  infirmity. 

3.  The  pension  or  annual  allowance  granted  to  a 
person  superannuated  on  account  of  old  age  or 
infirmity. 

SU-pSrb  ,  a.  [Fr.  superbe,  from  Lat.  superbus= 
proud,  from  si(per=above.] 

1.  Grand,  magnificent,  splendid,  superexcellent, 
stately. 

"  Where  piles  superb,  in  classic  elegance, 
Arise."  Smart;  The  Hop-garden. 

2.  Rich,  elegant,  sumptuous,  showy. 

"  In  a  superb  and  feathered  hearse." 

Churchill:  The  Ghost. 

3.  Very    tine,  first-rate,  excellent;    as,   a    superb 
show. 

superb-lily,  s, 

Bot.  <t  Hort. :  Methonica  superba.    [METHONICA.] 
*SU-per  -M-OUS,  adj.    [Latin  «uper6u*=proud.J 
Proud,  haughty. 

"  Superb ious  Briton,  thou  shalt  know  too  soon 
The  force  of  H timber  nnd  his  Scythians." 

Locrine,  ii.  4. 

su-p§r  bi-par  -ti  ent  (ti  as  shl),  s.  [Lat.super 
=over,  above. ;  bis— twice,  and  partiens,  pr.  par.  of 
partior=to  divide.]  A  number  which  divides  an- 
other number  nearly,  but  not  exactly,  into  two 
parts,  having  the  one  part  somewhat  larger  than 
the  other. 

Su-pSrb  -If,  adv.  [English  superb.  -1y.]  In  a 
superb  manner  or  degree;  splendidly,  magnifi- 
cently. 

"In  painted  plumes  superbly  dressed." 

Cowper:  The  Parrot. 

SU-pSrb  -ness,  subst.  [Eng.  superb ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  superb;  magnificence. 


su-per-braA  chl  al,  «.  [Pref.  *»/**  /--.  andEnp. 
Situated  above  the  gills.  ((.i'unth*-i\: 
frx,  p.  514.) 

8U-per  Car  g6,s.  [Partially  Latinized  from  Sp. 
.«•>',,;  <  <//v/o,  from  ttobre  (Lat.  *Kpcjr)=above,  and 
corflo.]  A  person  in  charge  of  the  cargo  of  a  ship  : 
an  official  in  a  merchant  snip,  whose  hu^iness  i>  to 
superintend  all  the  commercial  concerns  of  the 
voyage. 

"Thieves,  ««/>»* rt'or^***.",  slmrpcrs.  mul  directors." 

I'",',      lint -iff.  satires,  ii.  1. 

*su-per  9e-les  -ti-al,  <t.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eug. 
celestial  (q.  v.)] 

1.  More  than  celestial;  having  a   nature  higher 
than  celestials ;  aaperangelic. 

"What  fitiiH-wlfxtiat  beiiius  llu>y  inm-t  lie."  —L», i-l-m 
Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Situated  or  being  above  the  tinnaiiieut  t-r  \  ault 
of  the  heaven. 

"Many  were  for  fetching  down  I  know  not  wlnit  .SH/./T- 
celestial  waters  for  the  purpose." — tt'uotlirtirii:  Xat.  Hint. 

*su-per-$er-e  mo -nl-ous,<7.  [Pref. «»/",.  ;md 
Eng.  ceremonious  (q.  v.).]  Excessively  c<'rt>moui- 
ous ;  addicted  to  rites  and  ceremonii -.-. 

"They  were  tried  for  superstitious  and  stipfrrertfrnont" 
otia  prelates." — Gauden:  Tearsofthe  Church,  p.  625. 

SU  -per-9har&e,  r.  t.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
charge^  v.  (q.  v.)] 

Her.:  To  place  one  charge  upon  another, 

su -per-9harge,  subst.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eug. 
fltarge,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

Her.:  One  figure  borne  upon  another. 

*SU-p§rch -Sr-yS  s,  [Fr.  Knptfrrhcrie.'}  Deceit, 
cheating,  fraud. 

"They  bring  nothing  to  the  fight  hut  virtue  ;.ml  <-<mr- 
age,  without  any  craft,  superchery,  or  braving."  —  Time's 
Storehouse,  p.  102. 

8U-p6~r-9ll  -I-a-ryS  «.  [Lat.  xupercilium  =  the 
eyebrow:  s«ppr=over,  above,  and  r//ium=an  eye- 
lid.] Pertaining  to  the  eyebrow  ;  situated  or  being 
above  the  eyelid. 

superciliary-arch,  s. 

Cotnpar.  Anat.;  The  upper  bony  arch  of  theorbit. 

superciliary-ridge, .-. 

Comp.  Anat.:  A  curved  elevation  of  varying 
prominence,  above  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  In-- 
low the  frontal  eminence.  It  is  small  in  women 
and  absent  in  children;  extremely  prominent  in 
men  of  races  of  ?ow  culture  and  in  tne  higher  an- 
thropoid apes.  Called  also  Brow-ridge. 

"In  so  trifling  a  character  as  the  superciliaru-ridyf,  the- 
males  of  certain  monkeys  differ  from  the  females,  and 
agree  in  this  respect  with  mankind." — Darwin:  Desruit 
o/.Va7i(ed.  2d.)»  P-  558- 

BU-pSr-gll-I-OuS,  a.  [From  the  fact  that  a  per- 
son expressing  contempt  for  another  usually  raises 
his  eyebrows.)  [SUPERCILIARY.] 

1.  Lofty  with    pride ;    dictatorial,    overbearing, 
haughty,  arrogant,  disdainful. 

"To  see  our  supercilious  wizards  frowne." 

Chapman:  Homer;  Concluding  Verses. 

2.  Characterized  or  marked    by  hauglitincs-.  ar- 
rogance, or  disdain ;  arrogant. 

"With  a  harsh  voice  and  supercilious  brow." 

Dryden:  Persian,  v.  184. 

Su-pSr  9!!  I-OUS  If,  adv.  [Eng.  superciliunx; 
•ly.\  In  a  supercilious  manner ;  haughtily,  dis- 
dainfully. 

"He,  who  was  a  punctual  man  in  point  of  honor,  re- 
ceived this  address  superciliously  enough." — Clarendon. 

su-per-cll  1-oiis  ness,  subst.  [English  *«/«-,-- 
ciliaus ,'  -ness.]  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  super- 
cilious; haughtiness,  arrogance. 

"He  would  have  lost  a  battle  in  order  to  break  down 
her  superciliousness." —  Victoria  Magazine,  Nov.  1886,  p.  16. 

su-per  §U  I-um  (pi.  su  p§r-cll  -I-a),*.  [Lat.= 
an  eyebrow.! 

1,  Anat.:  The  eyobrow  (q.  v.). 

*2.  Arch.:  The  upper  member  of  a  cornice;  also 
applied  to  the  small  fillets  on  each  side  of  the 
scotia  of  the  Jonic  base. 

su-pe"r  c6-lum-nl-a  tion,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  columniation  (q.  v.). 

Arch.:  The  placing  of  one  order  upon  another. 

su  pSr-c6n~9ep  tion,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng.  ; 
conception  (q.  v.)-]  A  conception  upon  a  former  I 
conception;  superfetation. 

"  In  those  superconceptions,  where  one  child  was  like 
the  father,  the  other  like  the  adulterer."— Browne:  Vul- 
gar Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvii. 

*su-p§r-c6n-form    I-tyS  s.     [Pref.  super-,    and 
Eng.  coii/ormtt;/.]    Scrupulous  attention  to  unim-   i 
portant  rites  and  ceremonies. 

"A  peevish  conformity  or  a  pragmatic  stipercon-  * 
formity.'1—  Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  113. 


late,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     wh5t,     fall,     father;      we,     wgt,     here,     camel,    he*r,    th§re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t» 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rfc,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ctire,     unite,     ciir,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


superconsequence 

*su  per-con  se-quence,  *.  [Prof,  super-,  and 
lini:.  ainaequenci-  (q.  v.).]  A  remote  consequence. 

"  They  are  fain  to  omit  their  auptfroonMauenoM,  figures, 
or  tropologies."  —  Knnrm-:  Vuljiti-  /•;;•<•'"•*,  l>k.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

*su  per-cres  -$en9e,x.    [Lat.supo—above,  and 

<v  .sirns,  pr.  par.  of  OT.STO=U>  grow.]    That  which 
(iniwsupon  another  growing  thing  ;  a  parasite. 

••  U'herever  it  [the  mistletoe!  groweth,  it  is  of  constant 

*hai>«,  and  maintains  a  regular  figure,  like  other  SH/I.V- 

-  uses,  and  such  as  living  upon  the  stock  of  others 

are  termed  parasitical  plants."—  Browne:    I'lili/.n-  f.Y,  -..>•», 

bk.  ii-,  ch.  vi. 

»su  per-  ores  ~9ent,     aiij.     [SUPEBCHESCEXCE.] 

(in  iwing  upon  someother  growing  thing  ;  parasitic. 

su  per-cre-ta  -ce-ous  (or  ceous  as  shus),  u<lj- 

[Sfl'K  UT.KTACEOUS.  ] 

*su-pSr-erIt  '-le-al,  <«.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
rrit.icnl.]  Excessively  critical;  hypercritical.  (Gau- 
Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  15.) 

*su  per-ciir  -I-OUS,  «<(/.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
ruriiius  (q.  v..i.]  Excessively  or  exceedingly  curious. 

su  per-dom  -In-ant,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
dominant  (q.  v.).] 

Music-  The  note  above  the  dominant;  the  sixth 
n,,  to  of  the  diatonic  scale  ;  thus  A  is  the  superdomi- 
nant  in  the  scale  of  c,  E  in  the  scaie  of  o,&c. 


*su  per-em  -I 


,  *su  pgr-em 


[Pref.  super-,  and  Eng.  eminence,  eminency.~\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  supereminent  ;  distin- 
guished or  extraordinary  eminence  or  superiority, 
"  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  he  is  primate  over 
all  Kngland  and  metropolitan,  has  a  sitpereminency,  and 
even  some  power  over  the  Archbishop  of  York."  —  Ayliffe: 
Parergon. 

*su-per  em  -In-ent,  a.  [Pref.  »uprr-,  and  Eng. 
ruiinent  (q.  v.).]  Eminent  in  a  superior  or  extraor- 
dinary degree;  surpassing  others  in  excellence, 
I.C.WIT.  authority,  or  the  like;  preeminent. 

"  The  brute  force  of  the  king  was  sharpened  by  super- 
•^xinfnt  powers  of  intellect,  without  the  slightest  tinge  of 
morality  "—tianlin'r  it'  MuUtxoers  lutruil.  to  Kag.  Hist., 
ch.  iii. 

*su  per-em  -ln-ent-ly\  adrerh.  [Eng.  superemi- 
iifut;  -It/.]  Ina  supereminent  manner  or  degree; 
in  a  degree  of  excellence,  authority,  power,  &c.,  sur- 
|,n--ingall  others;  preeminently. 

"A  being  absolutely  perfect  has  these,  or  what  snperem- 
i,i*>:thj  contains  these."—  More:  Antidote  against  Atlteism, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

*SU-per-er'-6-gant,  <i.  [Lat.  supererogans,  pr. 
par.  ofsupererogo—to  pay  out  beyond  what  is  due  : 
*y/,c,-=over,  above,  and  erogo=to  layout  money: 
<=out,  and  rogo=ta  ask.]  Supererogatory. 

*su-per-er  -6-gate,  v.  int.  [Lat.  supereroacitus, 
pa.  par.  of  supererogo.  ]  [SCPEREEOOANT.J  To  do 
more  than  duty  requires  ;  to  make  up  some  deli- 
«iency  in  another  by  extraordinary  exertion. 

"Thus  Aristotle  acted  his  own  instructions;  and  his 
obsequious  sectators  have  sitpererogated  in  observance." 
—Ulnm'ill:  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xvii. 

su  per-er-&-ga  -tion,  subst.     [SUPEREROGATE.] 
The  act  of  one  who  supererogates  ;  the  performance 
of  more  than  duty  requires. 
•:  (1)  Doctrine  of  supererogation: 
Church  Hist.:  The  doctrine,  founded  on  that  of 
tlic  communion   of  saints,  that  the  merit  of  good 
works  done  by  one  Christian  belongs  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  faithful.    The  principle  was  affirmed  in 
tin-  Institution   of  a   Christian  Man  published  by 
authority  of  Convocation  (A.  D.  1537)  : 

"I  believe  that  whatsoever  spiritual  gift  or  treasure  is 
given  by  God  unto  any  one  part  or  member  of  this  mys- 
tical body  of  Christ,  although  the  same  be  given  particu- 
larly unto  this  member,  and  not  unto  another,  yet  the 
fruit  and  merit  thereof  shall,  by  reason  of  that  incom- 
prehensible union  and  bond  of  charity  which  is  between 
them,  redound  necessarily  unto  the  profit,  edifying,  and 
increase  in  Christ's  Body  of  all  other  members  particu- 
larly." 

The  Council  of  Trent  decreed  nothing  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  the  language  of  the  Tridentine  Catechism 
(pt.  i.,  ch.  x.,  q.  23)  is  in  accord  with  that  quoted 
above.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  sale  of 
indulgences  had  brought  discredit  on  the  doctrine 
of  supererogation,  or,  "as  it  might  more  properly 
be  called,  the  communion  of  saints  in  good  works,  ' 
and  Article  XIV.  was  directed  against  the  popular 
belief.  (Blunt.) 
(2)  Works  of  supererogation. 

Church  Hist.:  A  controversial  phrase  borrowed 
from  Article  XIV.  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
there  defined  as  "voluntary  works,  besides,  over, 
and  above  (iod's  Commandments."  In  this  sense 
the  expression  is  used  chiefly  of  the  Counsels  of 
perfection  —  Poverty,  Chastity,  and  Obedience— 
which,  according  to  Roman  theologians,  though 
not  universally  necessary  to  salvation,  are  yet  nec- 
essary, and  become  absolute  precepts,  in  the  case 
of  those  called  to  such  states  of  life. 
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*SU-p§r-er  -6-ga-tIve,  a.  [Eng.  supererogat (e)  ; 
•H-t?.J  The  same  as  SUPEREROGATORY  (q.  v.). 

"Another  of  an  high-birth  and  low-stooping  spirit, 
who  can  justly  brag  of  nothing?  of  his  own.  but  live  upon 
the  supereroyatirr  deeds  of  his  ancestors" — Stafford: 

Xinli,;  jit.  ii.,  p.  61. 

super  er -o-ga-tSr-?,  a.  [Eng.  superoyat(e) ; 
-or//.]  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  supererogation  ; 
performed  beyond  what  duty  strictly  requires. 

"  Sitiiererogntortt  services,  and  too  great  benefits  from 
subjects  to  kings,  are  of  dangerous  consequence."— //<"/•- 
ell. 

*su  p§r-es-aen  -tial  (t  as  ah),  a.  [Prof,  super-, 
and  Eng.  essential  (q.  v.).]  Essential  above  others, 
or  above  the  constitution  of  a  thing. 

"But  the  spirit  of  God  was  the  vehicle  of  the  eternal 
wisdome  and  of  the  siipt-ressentinl  goodness." — Mur.  .• 
Pkilos.  Cabbala,  ch.  i. 

*SU-per-eth  -Ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and  English 
ethical  (q.  v.).]  Transcending  the  ordinary  rule:-  i  'f 
ethics ;  more  than  ethical ;  of  greater  authority 
than  ethics. 

•'  Moral  theology  contains  a  supcrethical  doctrine,  as 
some  grave  divines  have  ridiculously  called  it."— Bolinfj- 
broke:  Aiitlt.  in  Matters  of  Relit/ion,  §  6. 

*BU-per-ex-alt',  r.  t.  [Pref.  super-,  and  English 
exalt  (q.  v.) .  |  To  exalt  to  a  superior  degree ;  to 
exalt  to  a  position  or  rank  above  all  others, 

"Having  stiperexalted  him,  and  bestowed  on  him  a 
name  above  nil  names."—  Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser. 
3P. 

*au-per-ex-al-ta  -tion,  subst.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
English  exaltation  (q.  T.).]  Elevation  above  all 
others;  elevation  in  a  superior  or  preeminent 
degree. 

'•In  Astiperexaltatton  of  courage,  they  seem  as  greedy 
of  death  as  of  victory." — Holt/day. 

*su-per-ex  ~9el-len9e,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
excellence  (q.  v.).]  Superior  excellence. 

su-per-ex  c?l  l?nt,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
excellent  (q.  v.).]  Excellent  in  an  unusual  or  extra- 
ordinary degree. 

"Something so snperexcellent,  that  all  must  reverence 
and  adore."— Decay  of  Fifty. 

*su-per-ex -cres -$61196,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  excrescence  (q.  v.).]  Something  superfluously 
growing. 

"  I  rubbed  the  superexcrescence  with  a  vitriol  stone."— 
Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

su-per-fe-cun-da  -tion,  8.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  fecundation  (q.v.).]  The  impregnation  of  a 
woman  already  pregnant ;  superfetation,  supercon- 
ception. 

SU-per-fe  ciin  -di-tyS  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eug. 
fecundity  (q.  v.).]  Superabundant  fecundity  or 
multiplication  of  the  species. 

"In  strict  connection  with  another  property  of  animal 
nature  viz.,  superfecundity." — Puley:  Natural  Theology, 
ch.  xxvi. 

*SU-per-fe  -tate,  T'.  i.  [Lat.  superfetatus.  pa. 
par.  of superfeto;  «Mper=above,  after,  and/eto=to 
breed.]  To  conceive  after  a  prior  conception. 

"The  female  brings  forth  twice  in  one  month,  and  so  is 
said  to  superfetate,  which,  saith  Aristotle,  is  because  her 
eggs  are  hatched  in  her  one  after  another." — Grew: 
Museum. 

Bii-per-fe-ta  tion,  su-per-te-ta  -tion,  ».    [Sc- 

PEKFETATE.] 

1.  Lit.  &  Forensic  Medicine:  The  conception  of  a 
second  embryo  during  the  gestation  of  the  first : 
the  products  of  the  two  conceptions  being  born 
together  or  at  different  times.  Early  authorities 
were  strongly  convinced  that  superfetation  was  not 
only  possible,  butcommpn,  and  though  in  the  pres- 
ent day  opinion  is  divided  on  the  subject,  many 
cases  are  quoted  of  which  it  is  claimed  that  no 
other  explanation  than  superfetation  is  possible. 
Woodman  &  Tidy  (Forensic  Medicine,  p.  8191  sug- 
gest that  many  of  these  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  uterus  is  sometimes  found  to  be 
double,  and  in  others  they  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
the  recorded  observations;  adding:  "There  is  a 
residuum  of  unexplained  cases,  and  without  pro- 
nouncing formally  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  super- 
foetation,  we  must  admit  that  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain some  of  the  recorded  facts  on  any  other  sup- 
position than  that  a  second  impregnation  took 
place,  while  the  uterus  or  womb  contained  one 
ovum  or  foetus  partially  developed." 

*2.  Fig. :  An  excrescent  growth. 

*SU -p3r-fete,  t'.  f.  &  t.  [Lat.sMper/efo.]  [SuPER- 

FETATE.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  superfetate. 

"  It  makes  me  pregnant  and  to  superfete: 
Such  is  the  vigor  of  his  beams  and  heat." 

Howell.  Royal  Present  to  His  Majesty  (1641). 

B.  Intrans. :  To  conceive  after  a  former  concep- 
tion. 


superficies 

*sQ  -per-f  156,  s.  [Fr.  superficie.]  A  surface;  a 
superficies  (q.  v.). 

"  Then  if  it  rise  not  to  the  former  height 
Of  snperfice,  conclude  that  soil  is  light." 

]>rijil''H:   Viryil,  Georgit'  ii.  316. 

su-per-fic  ial  (c  as  sh),  *su-per-n-ci-all,  wij. 

[Fr.  superficiel,  from  Lat.  superficittliit.] 

1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  or  lying  on  the  superficies 
or  surface  ;  not  penetrating  below  the  surface ;  not 
sinking  deep 

"From  these  phenomena  several  have  concluded  some 
general  rupture  in  the  superficial  parts  of  the  earth."— 
tturnft:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Fig.:  Reaching  or  comprehending  only  what  is 
obvious  or  apparent ;  not  deep,  profound,  or  pene- 
trating ;  not  learned  or  thorough ;  shallow. 

"His  knowledge  both  of  the  Church  which  he  quitted 
and  of  the  Church  he  entered  was  of  the  most  superficial 
kind."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

superficial-deposits,  s.pl. 

Geology:  Deposits  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  belonging  to  the  recent  period,  as  vege- 
table soil,  gravel,  clay,  peat  (q.  v.),  Ac.  [RE- 
CENT, II.] 

superficial-fascia,  s. 

Anatomy:  The  layer  of  loose  tissue,  of  varying 
density,  immediately  below  the  skin  in  every  part 
of  the  body.  It  contains  the  subcutaneous  fat,  and 
in  some  places  superficial  muscles.  Called  also  the 
Subcutaneous  fascia. 

*su-p§r-flc  -lal-Ist  (c  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  super- 
ficial; -ist.]  One  who  attends  to  anything  super- 
ficially ;  one  who  has  only  a  superficial  knowledge 
in,  or  acquaintance  with,  anything ;  a  sciolist,  a 
smatterer. 

su-p5r-f Ic-I-al -I-ty  (e  as  all),  *su-per-n-ci- 
al-y-te,  s.  [O.  Fr.  superficiality.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  superficial ;  shal- 
lowness.  . 

"The  colors  of  bodies  are  sensibly  qualified,  and  re- 
ceive degrees  of  luster  or  obscurity,  superficiality  or  pro- 
fundity."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  x. 

2.  That  which  is  superficial  or  shallow ;  a  super- 
ficial person  or  thing. 

*sa~p§r-flc  -ial-lze  (C  as  sh),  v.  t.  [Eng.  super- 
ficial;-ize.]  To  treat  or  regard  in  a  superficial, 
slight,  or  shallow  manner. 

su-per-fic  -tal-iy,  (c  as  ah),  adv.  [Eng.  super- 
ficial; -(#.] 

*1.  In  a  superficial  manner ;  on  the  surface  only ; 
as,  a  thing  superficially  colored. 

2.  Without  close  attention  ;  without  penetration ; 
without  going  deeply  into  matters;  slightly;  not 
thoroughly. 

"It  is  no  wonder  if  many  considering  their  theology 
but  slightly  and  superficially  have  been  led  into  an  error." 
—Cudworth:  Intel.  System,  p.  256. 

su-per-fic  -ial-ness  (c  as  sli),  s.  [Eng.  super- 
ficial; -ness.\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  superficial ;  posi- 
tion on  the  surface ;  shallowness. 

2.  Shallowness  of  observation  or  knowledge ;  show 
without  substance. 

su-per-fic -I-a  rj?  (c  as  sh),n.&s.  [Lat.  super- 
ficiarius.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*l.  Ord.Lang.:  Situated  on  tl:e  surface;  superfi- 
cial. 

"The  outermost  and  superficiary  parts  of  the  body."— 
Venner:  Treatise  of  Tobacco,  p.  411. 

2.  Lair:  Situated  on  another  man's  laud. 
(Smith.) 

B.  As  substantive: 

Law :  One  to  whom  a  right  of  surface  is  granted ; 
one  who  pays  the  quit-rent  of  a  house  built  on 
another  man's  ground. 

SU-per-flC  -I-es  (c  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.,  from  super 
=  above,  and/«cies=aface.  Superficies  andsurface 
are  doublets.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  c£  Geoin.:  The  surface;  the  area  of 
a  surface.  It  may  be  rectilinear,  curvilinear,  plane, 
convex,  or  concave.  It  consists  of  length  and 
breadth  without  thickness,  and  therefore  forms  no 
part  of  the  substance  or  solid  contents  of  a  body. 
The  difference  between  this  term  and  the  term  sur- 
face, is  simply  this :  The  term  surface  is  abstract, 
and  simply  implies  that  magnitude  which  has 
length  and  breadth  without  thickness,  while  the 
term  superficies  does  not  refer  to  the  nature  of  the 
magnitude,  but  simply  refers  to  the  number  of  units 
of  surface  which  the  given  surface  contains. 

"The  idea  o_f  filling  a  place  equal  to  the  contents  of  its 
superficies,  being  annexed  to  our  idea  of  body,  I  think  it 
is  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  two  bodies  cannot  be  in 
the  same  place.'1— Locke:  Hum.  Underst.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  viii. 


Mil,    b«?;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,    cell,    chorus,     9hin,    bench;    go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,    Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  t 
-,        -clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     tion,     -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      Ac.  =b»l.     del. 


superfine 

2.  Law:  Everything  on  the  surface  of  a  piece  of 
ground  or  of  a  building  which  is  closely  coiinrrti'd 
with  it  by  art  or  nature,  so  as  to  constitute  a  pa rt  of 
the  same,  as  houses,  trees  and  the  like ;  particularly 
everything  connected  with  another's  ground,  and 
especially  a  real  right  that  is  granted  to  a  person. 
(Burrill.) 

su-pSr  f Ine  ,  a.    [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng.  fine,  a. 

1.  Exceedingly  or  remarkably  fine ;  very  fine;  sur- 
passing others  in  fineness  or  quality ;  as,  superfine 

*2.  Excessively  or  faultily  nice  or  subtle;  over 
nice,  over  subtle. 

"Thus  much  for  them  that  out  of  a  superfine  daintiness 
cannot  live  bnt  by  sweetmeats."— Tenner:  Via  Recta,  p.  248. 

su-p§r-f  Ine  -ness,  subst.  [Eng.  superfine ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  superfine. 

*su  p§r-f  In  -Ic  al,  adj.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
finical  (q.  v.).J  Spruce  or  foppish  in  the  highest 
degree. 

"A  svperflnical  rogue." 

Lear,  ii.  2.     (Quartos.) 
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SU  per  -flu  OUS-ly1,  adv.  fEng.  superfluous  :-li/.  ] 
In  a  superfluous  manner  or  degree ;  in  or  to  a  <ti't,rrtv 
beyond  what  is  necessary ;  with,  to,  or  in  excess. 

"  Doing  nothing  superfluous!!!  or  in  vain."— .!/«/•'  Anti- 
dote against  At/it'isDi,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ix. 

su-per  flu  ous  ness,  nui>.  [Bug.  supei-fuous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  superfluous ; 
superfluity. 

*SU  -pSr  flux,  s«6.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng.  Jl<t.r 
(q.  v.).J  That  which  is  superfluous,  or  is  moiv  than 
is  wanted  ;  a  superfluity. 

"Leavings  of  life,  the  stii>erfln.r  of  death." 
A.  ('.  Swinburne:  Tristram  of  Lyonease.     (Prel.) 

su-per-fce  ta   tion,  s.    [SCPERFETATION.] 
*SU-per-f  6-11-a  -tion,  n.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eug. 


superinvestiture 


of 

Miscellany  Tract  i. 

Su-per-fr6n  -tal,  su&.     [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
/raiifaMq.  v.).] 
h 


*su-per-flue,  a.  [Fr.  superflu,  from  Lat.su.per- 
JHUS.]  Superfluous  (q.  v.). 

•su-pSr  -flu-ence,  s.  [Lat  super=above,  over, 
\ndfluens,  pr.  par.  of/Zuo=to  flow.]  That  which  is  /«' 


Eccles.:   The  part  of  an  altar-cloth  that  covers 
the  top,  as  distinguished  from  the  autependium,  or 
part  which  hangs  down  in  front, 
'su-per-f  u§e  ,  t'.  t.    [Lat.  superfusus,  pa.  par.  of 
uper/uudo=to  pour  over  or  upon :  siy>er=over,  and 
undo=to  pour.]    To  pour  over  or  on  the  top  of. 


,    .  t.     [Pref.  super-,  and  Bug.  /tea?, 
To  heat  to  an  extreme  degree,  or  to  a 


[SCPEEHEAT.] 


to  the  faithful  discharge  of  former  trusts,  making  use  of        SU-pSl 
the  foregoing  sufficient  grace."— Hammond.  V.  (q.  V.) 

«su-p5r-flu  -It-an9e,  s.     [Eng.      .    .  •»••,  ^pw  n-tm,  «,„„,,;,,    w..u 

-ce.]    The  act  or  state  of  floating  over  or  on  the  sur-  resembles  a  perfect  gas.    [STEAM.] 

face;  that  which  floats  on  the  surface.  .                , 

"Oat  of  the  cream,  or  ,uperfluita«ce,  the  finest  dishes 

are  made;  out  of  the  residence,  the  coarser."— Browne:  SUperneated-Steam,  8. 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

*su-p6r-nu- 

|i;ir.  of  ittPGJ'/llt'KU  •"   aituci  — auvvc(ciLivj.jn.i't.i.v(  -tn..w*»u.      -  o<co  171    i 

of  fluo=t6  flow.]    Floating  aboveor  on  the  surface,    heating  steam  above  315"  Fahr. 

•*  _n  •     _-_    1.x..*     ST.      ....I..J          II', 

su-pSr-flu  -It-JS  *su-per-flu-it-e,  *su-per-nu- 

It-ie,  s.  [Fr.  superfluite,  from  Lat.  superfluitatem,  alettnl  ^,n.,,^ . -  „  „„„„„  „„«,  „„  .„,,..=—„,  — 
accus.  of  superfluitas,  froms«Ber/iuus=superfluous  temperature  Of  the  steam  to  the  amount  it  would 
(q.  v.);  Sp.  superfluidad;  Ital.  superfluita.]  j  its  way  (,.(,„!  tne  boiler  until  exhausted 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  superfluous. 

"Grose  disease 
Soone  growes  through  humour's  superfluitie." 

Spenser:  Ruins  of  Rome. 


bk.  ii.,  ch.  v.  Physics:  Steam  to  which  an  additional  amount 

-It-ant    a.     [Lat.  superfluitans,  pr.    of  neat  has  been  given  to  that  required  for  its  pro- 
uilo  r8»per=above,ana^i«o,  intens.    duct  on  from  water     No  advantage  is  gained  by 

m  above  315'  Fahr. 


-heat-Sr,  subst.    [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
"steani  'Engin. :  A  contrivance  for  increasing  the 


super  In  du?e  ,r.t.     [Pref.  super-,  and  Eug. 

induce  i u.  v.  i .  ]  To  bring  in  or  upon  as  an  addition 
to  something. 

"No  new  order  under  another  name  should  be  xitperiii- 
dtu-ed.''  — Fuller:  Worthies;  Berkshire. 

*su-per  In  duce  -ment,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  inducement  (q.  y.).] 

1.  The  act  of  superinducing;  superinduction. 
"Tb.e,sni>?ri»(lucement  of  greater  perfections  and  nobler 

qualities  destroys  nothing  of  the  essence  or  perfections 
that  were  there  before."— Locke:  Human  Understanding, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Something  superinduced  or  brought  in  as  an. 
addition. 

"Corrupted  with  many  human  sitperindueements."— 
n'itk/ns:  Xat.  Religion,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

*SU  pSr  In  due  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eug. 
Induction  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  superinducing. 

"Mr.  Locke's  superinduction  of  the  faculty  of  think- 
ing."—  Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  ix.,  note  A. 

*su-pe"r-In-fus.e  ,  v.t.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
infuse  (q.  v.).]  To  infuse  over. 

*su  pSr-In-iec  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
injection  (q.v.).J  An  injection  succeeding  another. 

*su-per  In-scrlbe  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
inscribe  (q.  v.).]  To  inscribe  over  or  outside  an- 
other inscription. 

President  of  the  Chamber,  and  sttprrinsfribed  in  another 
envelope  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Parliament."— 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*SU-p§r-In-spect',  v.t.  [Prof,  super-,  and  Eng. 
inspect  (q.  v.).]  To  oversee;  to  superintend  by  in- 
spection. 

su-per-In-stl-tu  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
institution  (q.  v.).] 

Law :  One  institution  upon  another ;  as  if  A  be 
instituted  and  admitted  to  a  benefice  upon  a  title, 
and  B  bo  instituted  and  admitted  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  another.  (Bailey.) 

*su-per-In-tel-16c p-tn-al,  o.  [ Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  intellectual  (q.  v.).]  Being  above  intellect. 

BU-pSr-In-tSnd  ,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Lat,  superintendo. 


,    .     .         .  , 

from  s«per=over,  and  jnre?ido=to  attend  to,  to  ap- 


2.  A  quantity  that  is  superfluous  or  in  excess  ;  a 
quantity  greater  than  is  needed;  superabundance, 
redundancy. 

"The  superfluity  and  waste  of  wit."— Dryden:  Evening's 
Love.     (.Pref.) 

3.  Something  more  or  beyond  what  is  necessary ; 


*SU-per-her  -%-sf,  subst.    [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng.        "The  mistress  of  the  family  always  superintends  the 
heresy.]    A  heresy  arising  out  of  a  former  heresy ;    doing  of  it."— Coot:  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iviii. 
the  further  corruption  of  erroneous  teaching.  ,B    intrant.:   To  have  or  exercise  superintend- 

"Even  in  the  doctrines  heretical  there  will  be  super-    ODCe  .  to  preside. 
heresies." — Brotcne:  Religio  Medici,  sect.  8. 

"In  like  manner,  they  called  both  the  child-bearing  of 


the  power  or  nature  of  man. 

su-pe"r-hu  -me"r-al,  s.    [Lat.  super=above,  and 
ftumerus=the  shoulder.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  burden,  a  load. 

ing"from  supersabove^over,  and  /(uo=to  flow  ;  Fr.         "A  strange  supe rhumeral,  the  print  whereof  was  to  be 
*  •>  ™--.    — " j...- T  seen  on  his  shoulders.   — Andrews:  Sermons,  i.  25. 


directing,  regulating,  or  controlling ;  supervision. 

"Being  done    .     .     .    with  his    peculiar  superhj*  >i-{- 
ence." — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  82. 

*su-per-In  tend -?n-9?,  s.    [Eug.  superintend- 
enc(e);  -y.~\  The  same  as  SUPERINTENDENCE  (q.  v.). 
"We  may   live   here  under  the  superintendence  of  so 

..  uu.u  .«. 2.  Eccles.:  A  term  of  no  very  definite  application,    gracious  a  Being."—  Seekers  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  9. 

sary,  from  being  in  excess  of  what  is  needed;  excess-    being  sometimes  applied  to  an  archbishops  pal-       superintend  -ent  'su-pSr-In-tend -ant,  * 
ive,  superabundant,  redundant.  'ium  and  sometimes  to  an  rm:— '     '  "'•"'"  ' 


First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

*i  For  the  difference  between  superfluity  and  ex- 
cess, see  EXCESS. 

BU-pSr'-flfl-OUS,  a.    [Lat.  swpei^luus  =  overflow- 


superflu; Sp.  &  Port,  superfluo.] 
1.  More  than  is  necessary  or  sufficient ;  unneces- 


amice.    (Pugin.) 


[O  Fr   KHperintendant,  from  Lat, 


"Superfluous  branches  we  lop  away."  *SQ-pgr-hu  -mgr-ate,    V.    t.      [SUPEEHUMEEAL.]    e^  pr'.par.  ofsuperin(eildo=to  superintend  (q.  v.).| 

shak-esp. .-  Richard  II.,  111.  4.       TO  r,i  ace  over  or  on  one's  shoulders  ;  hence,  to  assist 


*2.  Overflowing,  exuberant. 

"  Dout  them  with  superfluous  courage." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  iv.  2. 

*3.  Too  great  or  high  ;  excessive. 

"Purchased  at  a  superfluous  rate." 

Shakesp.:  Henru  VIII.,  i.  1. 

*4.  Haying  more  than  is  necessary;  supplied  with 
superfluities. 

"The  superfluous  and  lust-dieted  man." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  1. 

*5.  Unnecessarily  concerned  about  anything. 

"  I  see  no  reason  why  thou  shouldst  be  so  superfluous  to 
demand  the  time  of  the  day."  —  Shakesp.:  Henry  IV., 
Pt.  I.,  i.  2. 

superfluous-interval,  s. 


of  a  workhouse. 


"     - ~"             Vn     »                      i   i?  or  control;  as,  tue/mpeniifewleiit  of  a  worktiouse. 

*SU-per-Im-pos.e',  v.  t.  [Pref.  super-,  and  ling.  2.  A  clergyman  exercising  supervision  over  the 
impose  (q.  v.).]  To  lay  or  impose  upon  something  church  and  clergy  of  a  district,  but  without  claim- 
else,  ing  episcopal  authority. 

"The  mixed  clay  or  '  paste 'or 'body' varied  in  composi-  "The  Zuinglians  had  no  superintendants,  for  ought  I 

tion  according  to  the  nature  of  the  glaze  to  be  sitperitn.  C(ln  gn(j  ;  nor  wag  Hooper  ever  called  superintendant,  but 

posed."— Fortnum:  Majolica,  p.  4.  byshop." — fturnet:  Records,  vol.  ii.  (App.) 

SU-pSr-Im-p6-§I  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng.  *jj  £t  aaj,  •  Having  the  power  or  right  of  super- 
imposition  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  superimposing;  the  intendence;  overlooking  others  with  authority; 
state  of  being  superimposed.  superintending. 


su-p3r-Im-preg-na'-tion,».     [Pref.  super-,  am.  ,_ 

Eng.  impregnation  (q.  v.).]    The  act  of  impregnat-    Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  85. 
ing  upon  a  prior  impregnation  ;  superfetation,  super-       superintendent- 


There  is  a  superintendent  council  of  ten."—  Hotrell: 


superfluous-pdygamy  .. 

Bot.:    The   term  applied  when  m  a   composite    cumbent  ;  the  state  of  lying  upon  something. 
flower  the  florets  of  the  disc  are  hermaphrodite  and 
bear  seeds,  and  the  flowers  of  the  ray,"  ' 
only  female,  do  so  likewise,  so  that  the 
pear  superfluous.    Linneeus  ranked  the  i  _ 

constituted   under  Polygamia  super/fata,  which  he         "By  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  atmosphere." 
made  an  order  of  the  class  Syngenesia.  —Boyle:  Works,  iii.  176. 


[fwhl'h  "re       BU-pSr'ln-CunV-bont,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng.    ence ;  a  superintenclent. 
n'elatterap     incumbent  (a.  v.).]    Lying  or  resting  on  the  top  of       *sfi-pSr-In-ves  -tl-ture.  s. 
ie  plants  thus    something  else.  Eng.  investiture  (q.  v.).]  An  u] 


_.  registrar,  s.  An  English  officer 
who  superintends  the  registers  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages.  There  is  one  in  every  poor-law  union. 
He  is  responsible  to  the  Registrar-General. 

*sfl-pSr-In-tend  -Sr,  s.   fEng.  superintend:  -er.} 
One  who  superintends  or  who  exercises  superintend- 

[Pref.  super-,  ancl 
ipper  vest  or  garment. 

The  body  clothed  upon  with  a  superinvestiturf  of  the 
house  from  heaven."—  Bp.  Home:  Discourse  17. 


fate,     fat, 
or.     wore. 


fare, 


amidst, 
wSrk, 


what,     fall,     father;     w6,    w«t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,    pit, 
wh6,     sfin;     mute,    cflb,     ciire,    unite,    cur,     rule,    full;     try,    Syrian. 


sire,    str, 
se,     oe  =  e; 


marine;    go,     pot. 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


superior 

su  per  -I-6r,  *su-per-i-our,  *su-per-y-our,  a. 

&s.  [Fr.  sup^rieur,  from  Lat.  superu*r?in,  accus. 
of  super  ior=  higher,  compar.of  siiperws^high,  from 
«uper=abovc;Sp.  &  Port,  superior;  Ital.supertoj-e.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  More  elevated  in  position  or  situation ;  higher, 
upper. 

"Its  superior  part,  which  in  the  first  prism  suffered  the 
greater  refraction." — .NVtrfon.-  Op  ticks. 

2.  Higher  in  rank  or  office ;  more  exalted  in  posi- 
tion or  dignity. 

"With  due  respect  ray  body  I  inclin'd, 
As  to  some  being  of  superior  kind." 

Dryden;  Flower  and  Leaf,  468. 

3.  Higher  in    excellence ;    surpassing  others    in 
greatness,  goodness,  value,  extent,  or  other  similar 
quality. 

"In  force  of  mind  and  extent  of  knowledge  he  was 
Buperior  to  them  all."— Maoaulaij;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

4.  Being  beyond  tho  power  or  influence  of;  too 
great,  firm,  or  strong  to  be  liable  for  or  affectod  by  ; 
above. 

"A great  man  superior  to  his  sufferings."— Addison; 
Spect-ttt'ir. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botiiitf/ : 

(1)  (Of  a  calyx  or  corolla} :  Situated  apparently 
above  the  ovary.    Really,  however,  they  rise  from 
beneath  it,  but  have  contracted  adhesion  to  its 
Bid  6s> 

(2)  (Of  an  ovary):    Free   from    the   calyx    and 
corolla,  so  that  thoy  rise  from  beneath  it. 

2.  Logic:  Greater  in  extension  or  comprehension; 
more  comprehensive ;  wider. 

"The  same  class  which  is  a  genus  with  reference  to  the 
subclasses  or  species  included  in  it,  may  be  itself  a  species 
with  reference  to  a  more  comprehensive,  or,  as  it  is  often 
called,  a  superior,  genus.  Man  is  a  species  with  refer- 
ence to  animal,  but  a  genus  with  reference  to  the  species 
mathematician."— ,7.  S.  Mill:  System  of  Logic. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  is  superior  to  or  above  another;  one 
who  holds  a  higher  position,  rank,  dignity,  or  post 
than  another ;  one  superior  to  anpther  in  excellence, 
abilities,  or  qualities  of  any  kind. 

"While  Conscience,  happier  than  in  ancient  years, 
Owns  no  superior  but  the  God  she  fears." 

Coieper.-  Charity,  275. 

2.  Specif.,  the  head  of  a  monastery,  convent,  or 
other  religious  house. 

II.  Technically: 

Print.:  A  character  which  stands  above  the  gen- 
eral line  of  the  lower-case  letters;  commonly  em- 
ployed for  notes  and  references,  B*  Cb  A*  H10. 

Superior  limit  of  a  quantity : 

Math.:  Alimit  toward  which  the  quantity  may 
approach  to  within  less  than  any  assignable  quan- 
tity of  the  same  kind ;  it  is  always  greater  than  the 
quantity. 

superior-conjunction,  s. 

Astron.:  The  conjunction  (q.v.)  of  a  heavenly 
body  when  it  is  on  the  side  of  the  sun  most  distant 

the  earth. 

iperior-courts,  s.  pi. 
w:  The  highest  courts  in  a  state. 

superior-planets,  e.pl. 

Afttron.:  Planets  more  distant  from  the  sun  than 
the  earth  is.  They  are  Mars,  tho  Asteroids,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune. 

superior-slope,  8. 

Fort.:  A  slope  extending  from  the  crest  of  the 
parapet  to  the  summit  of  the  exterior  slope,  with 
which  it  forms  an  obtuse  angle. 

su-per'-I-5r-ess,  8.  [Eng.  superior;  -ess.'}  A 
woman  who  acts  as  tho  head  of  a  convent,  abbey, 
nunnery,  or  tho  like;  a  female  superior;  a  lady 
superior. 

8U-per-I-6r  -I-ty4,  8.  [Fr.  superiority,  from  Low 
Lat,  superior itatem,  accus.  of  superioritas,  from 
Lat.  superioj»=snperior  (q.  v.)-]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  superior;  tno  condition  or  one  who 
or  that  which  is  superior,  higher,  more  advanced, 
greater,  or  more  excellent  than  another ;  preemi- 
nence, ascendency. 

"The  Macdonalds,  if  they  had  not  regained  their 
ancient  superiority,  might  at  least  boast  that  they  hud 
now  no  superior." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  superiority  and 
excellence,  see  EXCEL^NCE. 

*su-per  -l-5r-lyS  adv.    [Eng.  superior;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  superior  position. 

2.  In  a  superior  manner. 

"An  ant  of  his  talents  superiorly  vain." 

Cunninytiant:  Ant  and  Caterpillar. 
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*su-per  -I  or-ness,s«6s/.  [Eng. superior ;  -ness.] 
Superiority  (q.  v.). 

"I  don't  Bee  the  greut  supertorness  of  learning."— Mad. 
D'Arblay:  Camilla,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

su  per-ja  -9ent,  a.  [Lat.  s«per=above,  over, 
an<l./ar<>H.s,  j>r.  par.  of  jaceo=to  lie.]  Lying  on  or 
above  something  else. 

*su-per-la  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  superlatio,  from  super- 
latus,  pa.  par.  of  s«»er/ero=tocarry  overor  beyond.] 
[SUPERLATIVE.]  Exaltation  of  anything  beyond 
truth  or  propriety. 

"Superlation  and  overmuchnesa  amplifies;  it  may  be 
above  faith,  but  not  above  a  mean." — Ben  Jonson:  Dis- 
coveries. 

su-per  -la-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  superlatif,  from 
Lat.  superiafiwts=superlative  (in  grammar),  from 
superlatus,  pa.  par.  of  superfero=to  carry  beyond, 
to  exaggerate;  mtper=aDove.  over,  and  fero=U> 
bear,  to  carry  ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  superlative.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Qrd.Lang.:  Raised  above  all  others ;  raised  to 
or  occupying  the  highest  degree,  position,  or  place ; 
preeminent ;  surpassing  all  others. 

"  So  far  superlative. 
As  'tis  beyond  all  naming." 

Drayton:  Iduses  Elysium,  Nymph.  3. 

2.  Gram. :  Applied  to  that  form  of  an  adjective 
or  adverb  which  expresses  the  highest  or  utmost 
degree  of  the  quality  or  manner  denoted  by  the 
adjective  or  adverb. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord,  Lang. :  That  which  is  of  the  highest  or 
greatest  degree  or  position. 

"The  superlative  of  hardinesae  and  courage." — Chap- 
man: Homer's  Iliad,  i. 

II.  Grammar: 

1.  The  superlative  degree  of  an  adjective  or  ad- 
verb; in  English  it  is  formed  by  the  termination 
-est ,  as  high,  highest ;  or  by  prefixing  most,  as  beauti- 
ful, most  oeautiful. 

2.  A  word  in  the  superlative  degree. 

"To  claw  the  back  of  him  that  beastly  lives, 
And  pranck  base  men  in  proud  superlatives." 

Bishop  Hall:  Satires.    (Pro].) 

stt-per -la-tlve-ljf,  adv.    [English  superlative; 

-ty-J 

1.  In  a  superlative  manner ;  in  a  manner  express- 
ive of  the  highest  degree. 

"  I  shall  not  speak  superlatively  of  them  ;  but  that  I 
may  truly  say,  they  are  second  to  none  in  the  Christian 
world." — Bacon. 

2.  In  the  highest  or  utmost  degree. 

"We  .  .  .  look  down  with  contempt  upon  these  con- 
cerns of  ours  as  superlatively  mean  and  little."— Knox: 
Liberal  Education,  g  86. 

su  per  -la-tlve-ness,  eubst.  [Eng.  superlative; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  superlative 
or  in  the  highest  degree. 

*SU-per-lfl  -crate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  s«per=above,  and 
(«crum=gain.]  To  gain  in  addition;  to  earn  over 
and  above. 

"  As  hath  been  proved,  the  people  of  England  do  thrive. 
and  that  it  is  possible  they  might  miprrlucrate  twenty- 
five  millions  per  annum." — Petty:  Political  Arithmetic!*, 
p.  107. 

*su-per-lu  -nar,  *su  per-lu  -nar-j?,  a.   [Pref. 
super-,  and  English  lunar,  lunarii  (q.  v.).]    Being 
above  the  moon.    (Opposed  to  sublunary  (q.  v.). 
"The  head  that  turns  at  superlttnar  things, 
Poised  with  a  tail,  may  steer  on  Wilkins'  wings." 
Pope:  Dunciad,  iv.  451. 

*SU-per-me'-dI-al,  adj.  [Pref,  super-,  and  Eng. 
medial  (q.  v.).J  Lying  or  being  above  the  middle. 

su-pSr-mor-e-cule,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
molecule  (q.v.).]  A  compounded  molecule,  or  com- 
bination or  two  molecules  of  different  substances. 

*Bu-per-mun  -dane,  a.  f  Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
mundane  .(q.  v.).]  Being  above  or  superior  to  the 
world. 

"The  supermundane  and  the  mundane  gods;  the  eter- 
nal and  generated  gods."—  Cuduiorth:  Intell.  System,  p. 
646. 

*su-per-mun -dl-al,  a.  [Latin  supcr=above, 
and  mundus=the  world.]  Supermundane. 

"Plato  conceiveth  that  there  are  certain  substances  in- 
visible, incorporeal,  supermundial,  divine,  and  eternal." 
—Cudworthi  Intell.  System,  p.  663. 

*sa  per-nac -u.-lar,  a.  [SUPERNACULUM.]  Hav- 
ing the  quality  of  supernaculum ;  of  first-rate 
quality ;  very  good.  (Said  of  liquor.) 

*8U-per-nac'-u-luni,  s.  &  adv.  [Low  Lat.,  from 
Lat.  «uper=above,  and  Qot.nagel—a.  nail  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  subst. :  Liquor,  so  called  because  a  tankard 
or  glass  of  it  was  to  bo  so  thoroughly  emptied  as  to 
drain  off  on  the  nail  without  showing  more  than  a 


supernumerary 

single  drop.  This  would  stand  like  a  pearl  on  the 
nail  without  running  off,  which  it  would  do  if  too 
much  of  tho  liquor  were  left. 

"  Bacchus,  the  god  of  brewed  wine  and  sugar,  prand 
natron  of  rob-pots,  upsy-freesy  tipplers  and  *"/»</•//",•/<- 
turn  takers,  headwarden  of  Vintners'  Hall,  ale-conner."— 
Masstnotr:  Virgin  Martyr,  ii.  1. 

B.  As  adv. :  A  kind  of  mock  Latin  term  intended 
to  mean  "upon  the  nail,"  used  formerly  by  topers. 
(Nares.) 

su-per  nal,  *su-per -nail,  a.  [Fr.  tupern<-l, 
from  Lat.  ettpern«s=upper,  from  super= above.] 

1.  Being  or  situated  in  a  higher  or  upper  place, 
position,  or  region. 

"  High  o'er  the  stars  you  take  your  sparing  flight. 
And  rove  the  regions  of  supernal  light.' 

Mason:  Dufresnoy;  Art  of  Painting. 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  things  above ;  celes- 
tial, heavenly. 

"  On  errands  of  supernal  grace." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  573. 

su-  per-na'-tant,  a.  [Lat.  supernalans,  pr.  par. 
of  supernato=tn  swim  over  or  above ;  super=over, 
and  nato—to  swim.]  Swimming  above;  floating 
above  or  on  the  surface. 

.      "The supernatant  liquor  was  highly  tinged  with  blue." 
—Boyle:   Works,  iii.  42L. 

su-per  nata  tipn,  adj.  [Lat.  supernato  =  to 
swim  over  or  above.]  The  act  or  state  of  swimming 
or  floating  on  the  surface. 

"They  [bodies]  are  differenced  by  supernatation  or 
floating  upon  water."  —  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  i. 

su-per-nat  -u-ral,  *su-per-nat-u-rall,  adject. 
[Pref.  super-,  and  Eng.  natural.}  Being  beyond, 
above,  or  exceeding  the  powers  or  laws  of  nature. 
It  is  a  stronger  term  than  preternatural,  and  is 
frequently  used  as  synonymous  with  miraculous. 

"Cures,  wrought  by  medicines,  are  natural  operations; 
but  the  miraculous  ones  wrought  by  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles, were  supernatural." — Boyle:  Works,  v.  167. 

IF  The  supernatural:  That  which  is  above  or 
beyond  the  established  course  or  laws  of  nature ; 
that  which  transcends  nature;  supernatural  agen- 
cies, influences,  phenomena,  and  tho  like. 

su-per-nat  -u-ral-l8,m,  s.  [Eng.  supernatural; 
-ism.\ 

1.  Ord.Lanrj.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  super- 
natural. 

2.  Theol.:  The  same  as  SUPRANATURALISM  (q.v.). 
"Roman  Catholics  are  coming  out  of  their  shell  and 

joining  their  forces  to  the  band  who  are  defending  super- 
naturalism  against  naturalism."  —  Athatantm,  Dec.  20, 
1884. 

Su-per -nat-u-ral-Ist,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  supernat- 
ural ;  -ist.] 

A.  .4s  subst.:  One  who  upholds  tho  doctrine  _or 
principles  of  supernaturalism ;    a   supernaturalist 
(q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Supernaturalistic. 

"The  level  from  which  this  school  set  out,  when  it  left 
the  old  orthodox  or  supernaturalist  point  of  view  a  cen- 
tury ago."— Brit.  Quart.  Keeieu!,  Ivii.  177.  (1873.) 

"su-per-nat-vi-ral-Ist  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  supernat- 
ural; -isd'c.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  super- 
naturalism  (q.v.). 

*sH-per-nat-vi-ral  -I-t?,  s.  [Eng. supernatural; 
-ill/.]  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  supernatural. 

*SU-p§r-nat  -U-ral-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  supernatu- 
ral; -ize.]  To  treator  consider  as  oelongiug  or  per- 
taining to  a  supernatural  state  ;  to  elevate  into  the 
region  of  the  supernatural ;  to  render  supernal  ural. 

Bfl-pSr-nat'-U-ral-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  supernatu- 
ral; -ly.]  In  a  supernatural  manneror  degree;  iu  a 
manner  or  degree  above  or  beyond  the  course  or 
power  of  nature. 

"For  when  he  rewards  men  supernaturally,  it  is  for 
those  actions  that  carry  a  natural  reward  with  them."  — 
Scott:  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

su-per-nat'-u-ral-ness,  s.  [Eng.  supernatu- 
ral; -ness.]  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  super- 
natural. 

*su-perne',  adj.  [Lat.  supernus.]  Supsrnal, 
celestial. 

"  Also  they  semed  and  were  very  apte  in  dede  vnlo  the 
superne  and  celestyaljherusalem."— F/sfcer  Penitential 
Psalms,  ps.  143,  pt.  ii. 

sii-pSr-nti  -mer-a-rjf,  adj.  &  s.  [Fr.  tupernu- 
meraire,lrumiiat.supernumerarius,  from  su;>er  = 
above,  and  »mmertis=uumber.j 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Exceeding  or  in  excess  of  a  number  stated  or 
prescribed. 

"Thrown  out,  as  supernumerary 
To  my  just  number  found." 

Ulltoni  P.  1.,  I.  887. 


boll,    boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     911111,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


supernumerous 

*2.  Exceeding  a  necessary  or  usual  number. 

"The  produce  of  this  tax  is  adequate  to  the  services 
for  whicli  it  is  designed,  and  the  additional  tax  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  supernumerary  expense  this  year."— 
Addisoit:  freeholder. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  La  n</.:  A  person  or  thing  in  excess  of  tho 
number  stated  or   prescribed,  or  beyond  what  is 
necessary  or  usual;  especially  a  person    not  for- 
mally a  member  of  an  ordinary  or  regular  staff  or 
body  of  officials  or  employes,  but  retained  or  em- 
ployed to  act  as  an  assistant  or  substitute  in  case 
of  absence,  death,  or  the  like.    [SupEE.s.] 

2.  Theat. :    A  person  whose  presence  adds  to  the 
stage-effect,   but  is  not  essential  to  the  action  of 
the  play.     Supernumeraries  usually  appear  as  re- 
tainers, peasants,  soldiers,  &c. 

•sa-per-nu  -mSr-OuS,  a.  [Pref .  super-,  and  Eng. 
numerous.]  More  than  is  right  or  proper;  over- 
many,  superabundant. 

"The  Earl  of  Oxford  was  heavily  fined  for  supernu- 
meroiis  attendance." — Fuller:  Worthies,  ii.  182. 

*su-per-6m-nlv'-a-lent,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  omnivalent  (q.  v.).]  Supremely  powerful  over 
all.  ( Daviss :  Mirum  in  Modum,  p.  22.) 

»su-p§r-or-dln-a  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and. 
Eng.  ordination  (q.  v.).]  The  ordination  of  a  person 
to  fill  an  office  still  occupied,  as  the  ordination  by 
an  ecclesiastic  to  fill  his  office  when  it  becomes 
vacant  by  his  own  death  or  otherwise. 

sii-per  81  -ide,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. oxide.'] 
[PEROXIDE.] 

superoxide  of  lead,  s.    [PLATTNERITE.] 

su-per-par-tlc  -U-l»r,  adj.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  particular  (q.  v.).]  A  term  applied  to  a  ratio 
when  the  excess  of  the  greater  term  is  a  unit,  as 
the  ratio  of  1  to  2,  or  of  3  to  4. 

sii-per-par  -tl-ent  (t  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  super- 
part iens,  from  swper= above,  and  partietis,  pr.  par. 
of  por«or=to  divide.]  A  term  applied  to  a  ratio 
when  the  excess  of  the  greater  term_is  more  than  a 
unit,  as  the  ratio  of  3  to  5,  or  of  5  to  7. 

su-per-puos  -pbate,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
phosphate^} 

Chemistry:  A  phosphate  containing  the  greatest 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  that  can  combine  with 
the  base. 

superphosphate  of  lime,  s. 

Clurm.:  PjOifHOhCaO).  A  compound  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  lime  in  which  only  one-third  of  its 
acid  equivalents  is  saturated  with  lime.  Technic- 
ally it  is  used  to  describe  an  important  kind  of 
ma'n'ure,  made  by  treating  ground  bones  with  from 
one-third  to  two-thirds  of  their  equivalent  of  sul- 


nearly  identical  composition  is  obtained.  This 
kind  of  manure  is  of  the  highest  value,  from  its 
stimulating  effects. 

*SU  -per  plant,  s.  [Prefix  super-,  and  English 
plant,  s.  (q.  v.)]  A  plant  growing  on  another 
plant ;  a  parasite,  an  epiphyte. 

"We  find  no  snperplant,  that  is,  a  formed  plant,  but 
mifieltoe."—  Hneon:  Xat.  Hist.,  §556. 

*SU  -per  plea§e,  r.  t.  [Pref.  super-,  and  English 
please  (q.  v.).]  To  please  exceedingly. 

*su  -per-plus,  s.  [Lat.  swper=above,  and  phts= 
more.]  Tho  same  as  SURPLUS  (q.  v.}. 

"To  employ  the  sni)frplua  in  acts  of  private  benevo- 
lence."— Johnston.  Chrysal,  i.  18. 

*su  -per-plus  age  (ageasl£).s.  [SUPEBPLUS.] 
That  which  is  more  than  enough;  excess,  supera- 
bundance, surplusage. 

"And  after  this  there  yet  remain'd  a  superpliisav'  for 
the  assistance  of  the  neighbor  parishes."—  Fell:  Life  of 
Ilant/noii't,  p.  3. 

*Su-per-pol  -It-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and  English 
politic  (q.  v.  i.]  More  than  politic. 

*su-per  pon  der-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  super=  above, 
andponderaftis,  pa.  par. of  pondero=t«  weigh;  pon- 
dus  (genit.  ;joHderis)=weight.]  To  weigh  over  and 
above. 

SU  -pe"r-pos.e,  r.  t.  [Fr.  superposer,  from  Latin 
super=above,  over,  and  Fr.  poser=to  place.]  To 
lay  upon. 

su  -per-po§ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [SUPERPOSE.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Hot. :    Placed   above   anything,  as  ono   ovule 
above  another  in  the  ovary. 

su-per-p6-§l  -tlon,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
position  (q.  v.).] 

•I.  Ord.  Lang..  Theactof  superposing;  a  placing 
above  or  over,  a  lying  or  being  situated  above  or 
upon  something. 
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II.  Technically: 

1.  Geol. ;   The  position  of  one   aqueous  deposit 
above  another.    If  the  strata  are  horizontal,  and 
have  been  undisturbed,  tho  lowest  is  the  oldest  and 
the  uppermost  the  newest;  if,  in  any  district,  they 
are  curved,  fractured,  or  vertical,  the  test  of  super- 
position in  that  district  may  be  fallacious,  and  to 
insure  certainty  the  strata  must  be  studied  in  due: 
less  disturbed.    In  thecaseof  volcanicrocks, super- 
position is  in  most  cases  a  test  of  relative  age. 

2.  Geom. :  The  process  by  which  one  magnitude 
may  be  conceived  to  be  placed  upon  another,  so  as 
exactly  to  cover  it,  or  so  that  every  part  of  rach 
shall  exactly  coincide  with  every  part  of  tho  other. 
Magnitudes  which  thus  coincide  must  be  equal. 

•*su  -p§r-prai§e,  v.  t.  [Pref.  super-,  and  English 
praise  (q.  T.).]  To  praise  to  excess. 

**To  vow  and  swear,  and  superpraise  my  parts." 

Shakesp:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

*su-per-pr6-por  -tion,  B.  {Pref. super-,  and  Eng. 
proportion,  (q.  v.).]  Excess  or  proportion. 

*su-pSr-piir-ga'-tion,  sub&t.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  purgation  (q.  v.).]  More  purgation  than  is 
necessary. 

"There  happening  a  superpurgation,  he  declined  the 
repeating  of  that  purge." — Wiseman:  Surgery. 


superstition 


lection  over  or  upon  a  reflection. 

"There  be  three  kindes  of  reflexions  of  sounds;  a  re- 
flexion concurrent;  a  reflexion  iterant,  which  we  call 
eccho;  and  a  sttperreflexion,  or  an  eccho  of  an  eccho." — 
Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  24L 

*SU-p5r-re'-gal,  a.  fPref.  super-,  and  English 
regal  (q.  v.).]  More  than  regal. 

"You  may  consider  him  as  king,  and  so  yon  may  pre- 
sent him  with  regal  worship;  or  as  king  of  kings,  and 
then  it  will  be superreyat." — Waterland;  H'orfcs,  iii.  348. 

*su-p§r-rS-ward  .  v.  t.  [Prof,  super-,  and  Eng. 
reward,  v.  (q.  v.)]  lo  reward  to  excess. 

su-per-roy  -al,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and  English 
royal  (q.v.)-J  Larger  than  royal;  a  term  applied 
to  a  size  of  drawing  and  writing  paper  measuring 
^T'/aXlBH  inches,  and  weighing  according  to  quality 
and  thickness. 

*su-per-sa  -ll-en-$y\  s.  [Lat.  supersalierw,  pr, 
par.  of  supersalio^to  leap  upon:  super— above, 
and  salio=to  leap.]  The  act  of  leaping  on  any- 
thing. (Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i.) 

*su-per-8a  -11-ent,  a.  [SCPEBSALIENCE.]  Leap- 
ing on  or  upon. 

fsu-per-sat  -u~rate,  t*.  t.  [Prefix  super-,  and 
Eng.  saturate  (q.  v.).]  To  saturate  to  excess. 

su-per-sat-u-ra  -tion,  subst.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  saturation  (q.  v.).J  The  act  or  procese  of 
saturating  to  excess;  the  state  of  being  supersatu- 
rated. 

"The  solution  may  present  a  remarkable  condition  of 
double  supersaturation." — Proc.  Phys.  Soc.  Lund.,  pt.  ii., 
p.  69. 

SU  per-scap  -U-lar,  o.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
scapular  (q.  v.).]  Situated  above  the  scapula  or 
shoulder-blade. 

su  -p§r-scrlbe,  v.  t.  [Lat.  superscribe;  super— 
above,  and  scribo=tct  write.] 

1.  To  write,  inscribe,  or  engrave  on  the  top,  out- 
side, or  surface ;  to  put  an  inscription  or  superscrip- 
tion on. 

"An  ancient  monument  found  in  this  very  place  [An- 
tium]  and  superscrib'd  Fortunae  felici."— Atldisun;  Italy. 

2.  To  write  the  name  and  address  of  a  person  on 
the  outside  or  cover  of. 

'*  That  which  was  meant  for  the  queen  was  mipfrscrib'd, 
To  his  dear  wife."—  Hoicell:  Letters,  bk.  v.,  let.  2. 

*su  -p§r-ScrIpt,  s.  [Lat.  superscripts,  pa.  par. 
of8uper$cribo=to  superscribe  (q.  v.).l  The  address 
of  a  letter;  a  superscription.  (Shakesp.:  Love's 
Labor's  Lost,  iv.  2.) 

su-per-scrlp'-tion,  *  su-per-scrip  ti  oun,  K. 
[Fr.  superscription,  from  Low  Latin  superscript 
tionem,  accus.  pf  superscriptio—a.  writing  above, 
from  Lat,  superscripts,  pa.  par.  of  8uperscribo=to 
superscribe  (Q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  superscribing. 

2.  That   which   is   superscribed,    written,  or  en- 
graved above  or  on  the  outside,  surface,  or  cover  of 
something  else,  especially  the  address  of  a  letter. 

"  As  it  appeared  by  the  superscription,  Philochares  was 
the  workeman."— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxziv.,  ch.  iv. 

*su-pe"r-sec '-U-lar,  a.  [Prefix  st/pt-r-,  and  Eng. 
secular  (q.  v.).]  Being  above  the  world  or  secular 
things. 

"Letus,  saith  he,  celebrate  this  feast,  not  in  a  pane- 
gyrical but  divine,' not  in  a  worldly  but  nupersecular, 
manner.  '—Bp.  Hall:  Remainex,  p.  802. 


SU-per-sede  ,  v.  *.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  superseder.super- 
ceder;  Fr.  super s£der=  to  cease,  to  leave  off,  from 
Lat.  supersedeo=to  sit  upon,  to  preside,  to  desist 
from:  super=above,  and  serfeo=to  sit.] 

*A.  Intrans.;  To  desist,  to  forbear,  to  stay  pro- 
ceedings. 

"He  would  also  supersede  from  the  execution  of  what 
he  was  deliberated  to  do."—  State  Trials  (an.  1528). 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  void,  inefficacious,  or  null  by  superior 
power;  to  set  aside,  to  suspend,  to  rentier  unneces- 
sary. 

"One  other  doctrine  there  is,  which  constantly  accom- 
panies the  doctrine  of  irrespective  decrees,  which  ,SK/»'/-- 
sedes  all  farther  dispute  in  this  matter." — Hammond: 
Works,  i.  486. 

2.  To  come  or  be  placed  in  the  room  of ;  to  dis- 
place. 

"They  have,  according  to  this  Californinn  damsel, 
superseded  men  as  stenographers,  telegraphists,  copyists, 
and  typewriters." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  To  remove  from  office,  or  the  like,  by  placing  or 
appointing  another  in  the  room  of. 

"Yet  the  very  sex  superseded,  or  forced  to  accept 
reduced  wages,  must  still  'foot  the  bills'  as  in  the  old 
times  of  masculine  exclusiveness."— London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

su  p§r-se  de-as,  s.  [Lat.,  2d  pers.  sing.,  from 
subjunctive  of  supersedeo=fo  supersede  (q.  v.)-l 

1.  Lit,  &  Laic;  A  writ  having  in  general  the  effect 
of  a  command  to  stay  or  forbear,  on  good  cause 
shown,  any  ordinary  proceedings  which  might 
otherwise  be  proceeded  with. 

*2.  Fig. ;  A  stay,  a  stop. 

"  TogivG&supersedeas  to  industry." — Hammond:  Works, 
i.  480. 

*su-per-sed  -£r,  subsi.  [Eng.  supersets');  -«r.] 
One  wlio  supersedes. 

"  The  superseders  of  your  nobler  aims." 

R.  Browning.-  Paracelsus,  iv. 

*su-p§r-se -dure,  s.  [Eng.  supersed(e) ;  -ure.] 
The  act  of  superseding;  supersession. 

*su  per  s§m  -In-ate,  r.  t.  [Prefix  super-,  and 
Eng.  seminate  (q.  v.).J  To  scatter  seed  over  or 
above;  to  disseminate. 

*8u-p€r-sem-l-na  -tion,  s.  [SUPEESEMINATE.J 
A  sowing  on  the  top  of  something  sown  before. 

"The  envious  man's  \upersemination.  or  sowing  of 
tares  above  the  wheat." — Bramhall:  Works,  ii.  132. 

*su  pSr-sen  -sl-We,  «.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
sensible  (q.  v.).]  Above  or  beyond  the  reach  of  tho 
senses;  above  the  natural  powers  of  perception; 
supersensual. 

TI  The  supersensible:  That  which  is  above  the 
reach  of  the  senses;  that  which  is  supersensual. 

*su  per-sen  -sl-tlve-ness,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  sensitiveness  (q.  v.).]  Excessive  sensitiveness ; 
morbid  sensibility. 

*SU-per-Sen  -SU-al,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
sensual  (q.  v.).]  Above  or  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
senses. 

*SU-p§r-Sen'-SU-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
sensuous  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Excessively  sensuous ;  more  than  sensuous. 

2.  Supersensual,  supersensible. 
*su-p3r-s3r'-vl9e-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  super-,  and 

Eng.  serviceable  (q.  v.).]    Over  serviceable  or  offi- 
cious ;  doing  more  than  is  required  or  desired, 

"A  glass-gazing,  superaerviceable,  finical  rogue."— 
Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  2. 

su-pe"r-ses'-si6"n  (ss  as  sh),s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
supersessua,  pa.  par.  of  supersedeo  =  to  supersede 
(q.  v.).]  The  act  of  superseding,  setting  aside,  or 
displacing;  supersedure,  replacement. 

"  It  has  in  every  case  been  the  supersession  of  genuine 
public  and  patriotic  feeling  by  an  unwholesome  subordi- 
nation to  the  voice  of  faction." — London  Morning  Post. 

*su  per-so  -lar,  a.  [Prof,  super-,  and  English 
solar  (q.  v.).J  Above  the  sun.  (Emerson.) 

su-per-stl  -tion,  *su-per-sti-ci-on,  *su  per- 
Sti-cy-on,  s.  [Fr.  superstition,  from  Lat.  supersti- 
tionem,  accus.  of  superstition  a  standing  still  over 
or  near  a  thing,  wonder,  dread,  amazement,  relig- 
ious scruple,  from  superstes=one  who  stands  over: 
super=over,  above,  and  statum,  sup.  of  sto=to 
stand  ;  So.  supersticion;  Ital.  super stizione.] 

1.  A  belief  or  system  of  beliefs  by  which  religious 
veneration  or  regard  is  shown  toward  objects  which 
deserve  none ;  or  the  assignment  of  such  a  degree « >r 
such  a  kind  of  veneration  or  regard  toward  an 
object  as  such  object,  though  worthy  of  some 
reverence,  does  not  deserve ;  a  faith  or  article  of  faith 
based  on  insufficient  evidence,  or  on  no  evidence 
at  all;  belief  in  and  reverence  of  things  which  are 
not  proper  objects  of  worship. 

"  All  who  have  their  reward  on  earth,  the  fruits 
Of  painful  superstition  and  blind  zeai, 
Nought  seeking  but  the  praise  of  men." 

Milton.-  P.  L.,  iii.  452. 


fate,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     he"r,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    str,     marine;    g6,     p8t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ctire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  -  a.       qu  =  fcw. 


superstitionist 

2.  A  practice  or  observance  founded  on  such  a 
belief;  a  rite  or  practice  proceeding  from  excess  of 
scruples  in  religion ;  the  doing  of  things  not  required 
by  God,  or  abstaining  from  tilings  not  forbidden. 

3.  Credulity  regarding  the  supernatural  or  mat- 
ters beyond  tinman  powers;    belief  in  the  direct 
agency  of  superior  powers  in  certain  events;  as  a 
belief   in   witchcraft,   apparitions,  magic,  omens, 
charms,  or  the  like;  a  belief  that  the  fortunes  of 
individuals  are  or  can  bo  affected  by  things  deemed 
lucky  or  unlucky,  or  that  diseases  can  be  cured  by 
charms,  incantations,  or  the  like. 

'"It  is  a  silly  superstition,'  he  exclaimed,  when  he 
heard  that,  at  the  close  of  Lent,  his  palace  wan  besieged 
by  a  crowd  of  the  sick." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

4.  Excessive  nicety;  scrupulous  exactness. 

*su  per-Stl-tlon-Ist.s.  [Eng.  superstition;  -ist.] 
One  given  to  superstitious  belief  or  practices. 

"Those  blind  sttperHtittontata,  the  Jews."— Afore.-  Mys- 
tery t>f  Godliness,  p.  417. 

su-per-stl  tious,  *su-per-sti-ci-ous,*su-per- 
sty-ci-ous,  *su  per-sty-cy-ous,  o.  [Fr.  super- 
stitivux,  from  Lat.  super stitiosus,  from  superstitio= 
superstition  (q.  v.).l 

1.  Believing  in,  holding,  or  addicted  to  supersti- 
tion ;  full  of  idle  fancies  and  scruples  in  regard  to 
religion;   over  scrupulous  and   rigid  in    religious 
observances. 

2.  Proceeding  from,  partaking  of,  pertaining  to, 
or  characterized  by  superstition;  of  the  nature  of 
superstition. 

"  Regarded  the  king  with  superstitious  veneration." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

3.  Over-exact;  scrupulous  beyond  need. 

su-pe*r-stl  -tious-ly",  *su-per-sti  -  ci  -  ous  -  li, 
adv.  [Eng.  superstitious;  -lj/-] 

1.  In  a  superstitious  manner;  with  extreme  cred- 
ulity in  regard  to  the  agency  of  superior  beings  in 
extraordinary  events. 

"The  great  majority  of  those  who  had  voted  for  it  were 
zealously  and  even  superstitiously  loyal." — Macaulay. 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  With  too  much  care ;  with  excessive  exactness 
or  scruple. 

"Plotinns  rigidly  and  superstittously  adheres  to  Plato's 
text  here." — Cudteorth:  Intell.  System,  p.  586. 

tsu-per-stl  -tipus-ness,  s.  [Eng.  superstitious; 
'ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  superstitious ; 
superstition, 

*su'-per-strain,  v.  t.  [Pref.  super-,  and  English 
strain  (q.  v.)-]  To  strain  to  excess;  to  overstrain, 
to  overstretch. 

"  In  the  straining  of  a  string,  the  further  it  is  strained 
the  less  superstraininy  goeth  to  a  note." — Bacon:  Nat. 
Hist.  ,§182. 

au-per-stra  -turn  (pi.  su-per-stra -ta),  subet. 

{Prof,  super-,  and  Kng.  stratum'  (q.  v.).]  A  stratum 
ying  or  resting  above  another;  the  opposite  to 
Substratum. 

*su  -per-striict,  v.  t.  [Latin  super structus,  pa. 
par.  of  superstruo=to  construct  above  or  on  some- 
thing else:  swper=above,  andstruo=to  build.]  To 
build  upon,  to  erect. 

"That  a  most  holy  life  be  superstructed  upon  a  holy 
and  unreprovable  faith." — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  iii., 
ser.  4. 

*su  per-striic'-tion,  s.  [SUPERSTRUCT.] 

1.  The  act  of  erecting  or  building  upon. 

2.  That  which  is  erected  or  built  upon  something 
else ;  a  superstructure. 

"These  are  not  the  works  of  nature,  but  superstruct  ions 
and  additions," — Pearson.-  On  the  Creed,  art.  1. 

*su-per-struc-trve,  a.  [Eng.  superstruct;  -ive.] 
Built  or  erected  upon  something  else. 

"Nothing  but  the  removing  his  fundamental  error  can 
rescue  him  from  the  supers  tractive,  be  it  never  so  gross." 
— Hammond. 

*su  -per-struct-5r,  s.  [Eng.  superstruct;  -or.] 
One  who  builds  on  any  foundation.  (Lit.  &fig.) 

"Was  he  one  of  the  superstructors  or  not/" — Horth; 
Exam-/ a,  p.  193. 

su  per-struc  -tyre,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  English 
structure  (q.  v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  A  structure  or  building  erected  on  some- 
thing else;    especially,   the  building  raised  on   a 
foundation,  as  distinguished  from  the  foundation 
itself. 

"Iu  some  places  the  foundation  costs  more  than  the 
superstructure."— Howell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  15. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  erected  or  built  up  on  a  founda- 
tion or  basis. 

"He  had  erected  on  that  foundation  a  vast  superstruc- 
ture of  romance."— Macau  lay:  Hist.  Enf/.,  ch.  iv. 

II.  Rail.  Eng.:  The  sleepers,  rails,  and  fastenings 
of  a  railway,  as  distinguished  from  the  road-bed. 
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»sa-per-sub-stan  -tlal  (ti  as  sh),  adj.  [Prefix 
super-,  and  English  substantial  (q.  v.).]  More  than 
substantial;  more  than  substance. 

"SnpertnbKtantial  and  superessentinl."—  Knox:  On  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

•superaubtle  (as  sa-per-sut-el),  mlj.  [Prefix 
super-,  and  English  subtle  (q.  v.)-]  Over  subtle;  cun- 
ning or  crafty  in  an  excessive  degree. 

"An  erring  barbarian,  and  a  aupersubtle  Venetian." — 
Shakes]!.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

'sa-per-tiSm'-pSr-al,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  temporal  (q.  v.).J 

A.  -4«  adj.  Transcending    time ;  independent  of 
time. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  is  independent  of,  or 
transcends  time. 

"  Three  supertemporals  or  eternals." — Cudteorth:  Intell. 
System,  p.  625. 

*sQ-per-ter-ra'-ne-an,  a.  [Formed  from  the 
pref.  super-,  and  Lat.  <erra=the  earth,  in  analogy 
with  mediterranean  (q.  v.).]  Above  the  earth. 

*stl-per-ter-rene',  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
terrene  (q.  v.).]  Being  above  ground,  or  above  the 
earth ;  superterrestriaf. 

•sH-per-ter-rSs  -trl-al,  o.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  terrestrial  (q.  v.).]  Being  above  the  earth,  or 
above  what  belongs  to  the  earth. 

su  per  ton'-lc,  s.  Pref.  super-,  and  English 
tonic  (q.  v.)«] 

Music:  The  note  next  above  the  keynote;  the 
second  note  of  the  diatonic  scale ;  thus  in  the  scale 
of  c,  D  is  the  supertonic ;  A 
in  the  scale  of  o,  and  so  on. 

*su-per-to  -tfis,  s.  [Lat. 
=over  the  whole.] 

Ancient  Costume :  A  wide 
cloak  or  mantle,  used.as  an 
additional  garment  by  trav- 
elers and  others  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies. 

su-p§r-trag'-Ic-al,  a- 
[Pref.  super-,  and  Eng.  trag- 
ical (q.  v.J.J  Tragical  to 
excess. 

su  p§r-tu  -  her  a  -tion. 


Bot.;  The  production  of  o.  Saion  woman  in 
young  potatoes  from  the  .SuPtrtot?,?  SPSfiS'J' 
old  ones  while  still  grow-  ton  MS.,Clnud.,B.IV.). 
ing.  Used  also  of  a  similar  ^S^S.oTn^ 
phenomenon  in  any  other  2  435) 
tuberous  plant. 

*su-pe"r-tun  -Ic,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng.  tunic 
(q.  v.J.j  An  upper  tunic  or  gown. 

*SU-p@r-va-ca'-n6-OUS,  a.  [Lat.supervacaneus, 
from  super  =  above,  and  vaco  —  to  make  empty  j 
Superfluous,  unnecessary,  needless ;  serving  to  no 
purpose. 

"The  legislation  superadded  .  .  .  would  have  been 
supervacaneous,  and  even  absurd." — Bishop  Bull:  Woncs, 
vol.  ii.,  dis.  6. 

*su-per-va-ca'-ne-ous-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  superva- 
caneous; -ly.~\  In  a  superfluous  manner;  unneces- 
sarily, needlessly. 

*su-per-va-ca  -nS-OuS-nSsS,  s.  [Eng.  superva- 
caneous; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
supervacaneous ;  needlossness,  superfluousness. 

SU.-per-vene',  v.  i.  [Latin  swperrenio=to  come 
over  or  upon:  super=over,  and  venio=to  come.] 

1.  To  come  upon,  as  something    extraneous    or 
additional;  to  be  added  or  joined. 

"Even  supervening  vice  .  .  .  could  not  easily  re- 
move it." — Fell;  Life  of  Hammond. 

2.  To  take  place,  to  happen,  to  occur. 

*su-per-ve'-nl-ent,  a.  [Latin  supervenient^  pr. 
par.  of  super  venio=\  it  supervene  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Coming     as    something    extraneous    or    addi- 
tional; suporadvenient,  added,  additional. 

2.  Arising  or  coming  afterward. 

"If  it  were  unjust  to  murder  John,  the  supervenient 
oath  did  not  extenuate  the  fact."  —  Browne;  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiv. 

*su- per -ven  -tion,  s.  [SUPERVENE.]  The  actor 
state  of  supervening. 

•'By the  supervention  of  a  legal  kindred  inexpected."— 
Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience,  dec.  4,  case  6. 

*SU-pe"r-vls.  -al,  subst.     [Eog.  supervis(e) ;  -al.] 
Supervision.     (Walpole ;  Letters,  ii.  445.) 
*su'-per-vl§e,  s.    [SUPERVISE,  v.]    Supervision. 
If  On  the  .supervise :  At  sight. 

"That,  on  the  supervise,  no  leisure  bated    .    .    . 
My  head  should  be  struck  off." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 


supine 

SU-per-vls,e  ,  v.  t.  [Xat.  s»per=ovor,  above,  and 
utso=to  survey,  from  visiun,  supin.  of  ricteo^toseo.] 

1.  To  oversee  for  direction  or  regulation  ;  toover- 
look,  to  inspect,  to  superintend. 

"  M.  Bnyle  speaks  of  the  vexation  of  the  supervising  of 
the  press,  in  terms  HO  feeling  that  they  move  compas- 
sion."— Congrcvf. 

*2.  To  look  over  so  as  to  peruse;  to  read,  to  look 
through. 

"  Let  me  supervise'fhe  canzonet." 

Shakesp.:  Lore's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  2. 

su-pe"r-vl-fjee  ,  s.  [Eng.  supervise (e) ;  -ee.~\  A 
person  under  police  supervision. 

"Was  charged  with  failing  to  report  himself  as  a 
supervisee." — London  Evening  Standard. 

Sft-per-vI'-Jjion,  s.  [SUPERVISE.]  Tho  act  of 
supervising;  direction,  superintendence. 

"Having  had  the  special  supervision  of  the  whole  Asian 
church."— Bp.  Hall:  Episcopacy  of  Virtue  Kiyht. 

1J  Supervision  of  the  Police,  Police  supervision: 
In  some  of  the  states  the  police  exercise  a  degree  of 
supervision  over  known  criminals  and  suspects,  or 
over  gambling  and  prostitution. 

su  p§r-VlS/-6r,  s.    [Eng.  supervise (e) ;  -or.] 
1.  One  who  supervises;  an  inspector,  a  superin- 
tendent. 

"  A  supervisor  may  signify  an  overseer  of  the  poor,  an 
inspector  of  the  customs,  a  surveyor  of  the  highways,  a 
supervisor  of  the  excise."—  Watts :  Logick. 

*2.  One  who  looks;  a  spectator. 

"Would  you,  the  supervisor,  grossly  gape  on?" 

Shaktfp..-  Othello,  iii.  3. 

*3.  One  who  reads  over,  as  for  correction. 

su-per-vi  -ijSr-y4,  a.  [Eng.  supervise) ;  -ory.\ 
Pertaining  to,  having,  or  exercising  supervision. 

"The  distribution  of  supervisory  functions  is  a  matter 
of  detail."— Centui-y  Magatine,  June,  1883.  p.  808. 

*su-per-vive',  v.  t.  [Lat.  supervivo,  fromsuper= 
above,  over,  and  vivo=to  live.  Supervive  ancf  sur- 
vive  are  doublets.]  To  live  longer  than  ;  to  survive ; 
to  outlive. 

"Upon  what  principle  can  the  soul  be  imagined  to  be 
naturallymortal,  or  what  revolutions  in  nature  will  it  not 
be  able  to  resist  and  superv ive?"— Clarke:  Letter  to  Dod- 
well. 

8fi-per-v6-lGte  ,  a.  [Prefix  super-,  and  English 
volute  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  The  term  used  when  one  edge  of  anything 
is  rolled  inward,  and  is  enveloped  by  the  opposite 
edge  rolled  in  the  reverse  direction,  as  the  leaves  of 
the  apricot. 

sfi-p3r-v8r-\L-tIve,  adj.  [Prefix  super-;  English 
volut(e),  and  suff.  -ive.] 

Bot.  (of  aestivation) ;  Having  the  leaves  super- 
volute  (q.  v.). 

sa-pi-na  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  supinatio,  from  supino 
=  to  bend  backward  ] 

1.  Tne  act  or  state  of  lying  or  of  being  laid  with 
the  face  upward. 

2.  Tne  movement  in  which  the  forearm  and  hand 
are  carried  outward,  so  that  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  latter  becomes  superior;  the  position  of  the 
hand   extended  outward  with  the  palm  upward. 
Opposed  to  pronation  (q.  v.). 

"They  [the  muscles]  can  perform  .  .  .  flexion,  ex- 
tension, pronation,  supination,  the  toniok  motion,  cir- 
cumgyration."— Smith;  Portrait  of  Old  Aye,  p.  G2. 

su  -pi-nat-5r,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  supino 
=  to  place  or  throw  on  the  back.] 

Anat.:  A  name  given  to  two  muscles,  tn&supinat&T 
radii  longus  and  the  supinator  radii  breviR,  which 
turn  the  palm  of  the  hand  upward.  The  latter 
muscle  has  the  greater  influence  iii  producing  this 
result. 

sH  -pine,  sfi-plne',  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  sup?«wi= back- 
ward, lying  on  one's  back;  connected  with  sub  = 
under;  cf.  Gr.  hyptios=bent  backward,  lying  on 
one's  back, from  /is/po=under ;  Fr.  supin;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  It&L  supino.] 

A.  Adjective  (pron.  su-plne") : 

1.  Lying  on  the  back  or  with  the  faco  upward. 
(Opposed  to^rone.) 

"Black  was  the  covering  too,  where  lay  the  god 
And  slept  supine,  his  limbw  display' d  abroad." 

Di'yden:  Ovid;  metcttnorphoset,  x. 

*2.  Leaning  or  inclined  backward  ;  inclined,  slop- 
ing. (Said  of  parts  of  the  earth.)  (Dryden:  Virgil; 
Georqic  ii.  372.) 

3.  Negligent,  listless,  careless,  heedless,  indolent, 
thoughtless.     (Cowper:  Progress  of  Error ^  9.) 

4.  Characterized    by   or   exhibiting   listlessness» 
carelessness,  or  supineness. 

"Whose  supine  felicity  but  makes 
In  story  chasms,  in  epoches  mistakes." 

Dryden  ;  Astrwa  Redux,  108. 


b<nl,    b6~y;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     chin,     bengh;     go,     &em;     thin,     vhis;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -Won,      -sion  =  shun;     tion,      -s,ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -We,     -die,       &c.  =bel,     del. 


supinely 


B.  As  substantive  (pron.  su  -pine) : 

Gram. :  A  part  of  the  Latin  verb,  really  a  verbal 
noun,  similar  to  our  verbals  in  -iny.  It  has  two 
forms  or  cases,  the  first  ending  in  -um  is  an  accus- 
ative case;  it  always  follows  verbs  of  motion,  as 
absit  deambulatum  =  hc  has  gone  to  walk,  or  he  has 
gone  a-walking,  The  second  supine  ends  in  -u,  and 
is  an  ablative  case,  and  follows  substantives  or 
adjectives,  as  mirabile  dictu  =  wonderful  to  be  told, 
wonderful  to  tell. 

su,-plne  -lyS  adv.    [Eng.  supine ;  ~ly.] 

*1.  In  a  supine  manner  or  position ;  with  the  face 
upward. 

"At  night  fatigued,  while  he  supinely  snored." 

Francis:  Horace,  Epistles,  ii.  2. 

2.  Carelessly,   negligently,    heedlessly,  listlessly, 
thoughtlessly.    (Philips;  Cider,  i.) 
SU-plne  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  supine;  -ness.] 
*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  supine;  the  act 
or  state  of  lying  with  the  face  upwards. 

2.  Negligence,  insolence,  hoedlessness,  careless- 
ness, listlessness. 

"They  feel  overcast 
With  sorrow  and  supineness,  and  so  die." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  44. 

*su-pln'-l-tyc,  *su-pin-l-tie,  s.  [Eng.  *up*n(e) ; 
-ify.]  The  same  as  SUPINENESS  (q.  v.)« 

"A  supinity  or  neglect  of  inquiry,  even  of  matters 
whereof  we  doubt." — Browne.-  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

*sup  -page  (age  as  i&),  subst.  [Eng.  sup;  -age.} 
That  which  may  DO  supped ;  pottage. 

"For  food  they  had  bread;  for  slippage,  salt;  and  for 
Bauce,  herbs."— Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity,  v.,  %  72. 

*sup-pal-pa  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  suppalpatus,  pa.  par. 
dfsuppa/por=to  caress  a  little:  «u6=under,  little, 
and  paJpo=to  caress.]  The  act  of  enticing  by  soft 
words ;  euticement,  caress. 

"Let  neither  buggs  of  feare,  norettppalpations  of  favour 
weaken  your  hands."— Hall:  St.  Paul's  Combat. 

*SUp-par-a  Sl-ta  -Won,  s.  [Lat.  supparasitatus, 
pa.  par.  of  supparasitor  =  to  play  the  parasite 
(q.  v.).J  The  act  of  flattory  to  gain  one's  own  ends ; 
servile  assent  or  approbation. 

"  A  galling  truth  shal  1  have  more  thanks  than  a  smooth- 
ing stipparrtsi  tat  ion. "—Bishop  Hall:  The  Best  Kargaine. 

*sup-par  -a-slte,  v.t.  [SUPPARASITATIOX.]  To 
flatter,  to  cajole;  to  act  the  parasite  to. 

sup -pawn  ,  s.    [SEPAWN.] 

*sup-pe-da  -ne-ous,  a.  [Lat.  suppedaneum=a 
footstool;  s«6=under,  and  pes  (genit.  pedis)  =  th& 
foot.]  Placed  or  being  under  the  feet. 

"He  had  slender  legs,  but  increased  by  riding  after 
meals;  that  is,  the  humor  descended  upon  their  pendu- 
losity,  they  having  nonupport  or  suppeduneous  stability." 
— Browne.  Vulyar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xiii. 

*sup-ped  -I-tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  mippedftatus,  pa. 
par.  of  suppedito;  $ufc  =  under,  and  pt-s  (genit pedis) 
=tho  foot.] 

1.  To  supply,  to  furnish. 

"Those  things  which  there  is  a  logical  possibility  for 
us  to  do,  and  strength  sufficient  stijtpeditated.*' — Ham- 
mond: Works,  iv.  572. 

2.  To  ijut  down ;  to  quell,  to  repress. 

"But  also  [Henry  VII.]  repressed  and  suppeditate  the 
cyuile  dissencion  and  interior  stryfe." — Hall:  Henry  VII. 
(an.  2j. 

*Sup-p8d-I-ta  -tion,  subst.  [Lat.  suppeditatio.] 
[SUPPEDITATE.J  Supply;  aid  afforded;  bupport. 

"Witness  how  nimble  the  soul  is  to  act  upon  the  sup- 
peditation  of  due  matter." — More.-  Immort  of  the  Soul,  bk. 
lii.,  ch.  liv. 

sftp  -per,  *sop-er,  *soup-er,  *sup-er,s.    [O.  Fr. 
soper,  super ;  Fr.  soupert  prop,  an  infinitive  mood= 
to  sup  (q.  v.),  used  as  a  substantive;  cf.  dinner.] 
The  evening  meal ;  the  last  meal  of  the  day. 
"We  hold  a  solemn  supper." 

Shakesp..-  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

TT  Lord's  Supper:  [LORD'S  SUPPER.] 
supper-board,  s.    The  supper-table. 

"  Turned  to  their  cleanly  supper-board." 

Wordsworth:  Michael, 

supper-time,  s.    The  time  when  supper  is  eaten. 
"And  soon  at  supper-time  I'll  visit  you." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

*sup  -pSr,  v.  i.  &  t.    [SUPPER,  *.] 

A.  Intrans. :  TO  take  supper ;  to  snp. 
"Once  at  my  suppering  I  plucked  in  the  dusk 

An  apple."  Hood.  Lycus  the  Centaur. 

B.  Trans. :  To  serve  with  supper. 

"Kester  was  suppering  the  horses."—  3trs.  Gatkelt. 
Sylvia's  Lwers,  ch.  vi. 

sup'-pSr-less,  a.  [Eng.  supper; -less.]  Without 
a  supper ;  wanting  supper. 

"There  will  be  great  rejoicing  and  feasting  round  the 
hitherto  almost  supperless  camp  fire  to-ni^ht."— Field. 
Sept.  25,  1886. 
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Sup-plant ,  v.  t.  [Fr.  supplantfr,  from  Lat.  «up- 
planto=to  put  something  under  the  soloof  the  foot, 
to  trip  up,  to  overthrow:  sup  (for  su6)—  under,  and 
plantii  =  thc  sole  of  the  foot.] 

*1.  To  trip  up. 

"  His  legs  entwini  np 
Each  other,  till  supplanted  down  he  fell." 

Hilton;  P.  £.,z.513. 

2.  To  overthrow ;  to  cause  the  downfall  of. 

"  The  cruel  means  you  practiced  to  supplant  me." 
Massinger:  Kenegtulo,  iv.  2. 

3.  To  remove,  to  displace ;  to  force  or  drive  away. 

"  War  followed  for  revenge,  or  to  nupplnnt 
The  envied  tenants  of  some  happier  spot." 

Cowper:  Task,  i.  609. 


suppliance 

*2.  Store,  supply. 

"  We  had  not  spent 

Our  ruddy  wine  a  ship-board;  supplement 
Of  large  sort  each  man  to  his  vessel  drew." 

Chapman.    (Todd.) 

II.  Trigon. :  The  Rupplement  of  an  angle,  or  of  an 
arc  of  a  circle,  is  the  remainder  obtained  by  sub- 
tracting the  angle,  or  arc, 
from  180%  or  two  right 
angles.  It  the  angle  ex- 
ci'cils  ISO'  the  supplement 
will  be  negative.  Two  an- 

equal  to  two  nicl't  angli  s. 
or  two  arcs  which  are  to- 
gether equal  to  180'  or 


4.  To  displace  or  remove  by  stratagem  or  craft ;  to  semicircle,  are  the  supple-            Supplement. 

displace  and  take  the  place  of;  as,  to  supplant  a  ments  of  each  other.               B  c  Arc<   c  D  Sine; 

rival  in  the  favor  or  affection.  sut>'-t)le-m?nt 

*5.  To  root  up  or  out ;  to  displace.  [SUPI'LEMENT    s  ]    ' 

fsup-plant  s.    [SUPPLANT,  ».]  Stratagem,  craft,  up.  supply,  or'complete  by 


trickery. 

"  But  thei  that  worchen  by  supplant." 

Oouxr:  C.  A.,  ii. 

*8iip  planf-a-rjf,    *sup-plant-e-rie,  s.    [SUP- 
PLANT, r.]    The  act  of  supplanting. 

"My  sonne  yet  there  is  the  fifte, 
Whiche  is  concerned  of  enuie, 
And  cleped  is  supplanterie." 

Gower:  C.  A.,  ii. 


Cosine;  A  B  F  Quadrant 
nt  right  an^le;  c  F  Com- 
plement of  an  arc,  or 
difference  between  that 


arc  and  qnadrant;  EBP 
Komicircle,  180  ;  c  E 
Supplement  of  nn  arc. 
or  difference  between 
that  arc  and  semicircle. 


additions;  to  add  Home- 
thing  to,  as  a  book  or  writ- 
ing. 

"He supplements  this  sketch 
by  a  series  of  illustrations." — 
Baring-Gould:  Myths  of  Middle  Ages. 

sup-pie -menf-al,  sup-ple-ment  -ar-f ,  ddject. 
[Eng.  supplement,  s. ;  -at,  -«r».]    Of  the  nature  of  a 
supplement ;  serving  to  supplement,  fill  up.  or  com- 
*sup-plan-ta -tion,  s.    [SUPPLANT,  u.]    The  act    P,lete  by  additions;  added  to  supply  what  is  de- 
of  supplanting.  hcient. 

Sup-plant  -Sr.   *SUp-plant-OUr,  s.    [Eng.    sup-        "A  supplementary  revelation."— llacaulau:  Hist.  Eng., 
plant,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who  supplants  or  displaces.          c  •  xlx- 

supplemental-air,  s. 

Physiol.:  Air  which    can    be    driven  out  of  the 
lungs  by  labored  expiration.    Called  also  Re-ervc 
sup  -pie,  *SOU-ple,  a.    [Fr.  scruple,  from  Latin    air.    Even  after  its  expulsion,  the  lungs  still  con- 
supplicem,  accus.  of  suppiex=bending  under,  sub-    tain  residual  air.    (Foster.) 
missive:  «i6=under,  and  plec-,  base  of  p/ec<o=to       supplemental-arc,  s.    [SUPPLEMENT,  II.] 


"A  treacherous  supplantfr  and  underminerof  the  peace 
of  all  families  and  societies." — Smith:  Sermons,  vol.  vi., 
ser.  3. 


fold.] 

1.  Pliant,  flexible,  easily  bent. 

"The  tribute  of  his  supple  knee." 

Shatxtp.!  Kichard  II.,  i.  t 

2.  Yielding,  compliant,  not  obstinate. 

3.  Capable  of  molding  one's  self  to  suit  a  pur- 
pose ;  bending  to  the  humor  of  others ;  nattering, 
fawning,  servile. 

Sunderland  came  forth  from  the  bad  school  in  which 


supplemental-chords,  s.  pi. 

Trigon.  .*  The  chords  of  supplemental  arcs. 

supplemental-triangle,  subst.  A  spherical  tri- 
angle, formed  by  joining  the  poles  of  three  great 
circles. 


tremities  of  a  diameter,  and  intersecting  on  the 
curve. 

*sup-ple-men-ta  -tlon,  s.     [Eng.  supplement; 
-at ion.]    The  act  of  supplementing,  filling  up,  or 


supplemental  versed-sine,  s. 
Trigon. :  The  subversed  sine,  or  the  difference  be- 
tween the  versed  sine  and  the  diameter. 

he  bad  been  brought  up.  cunning,  supple,  shameless,  free  •,  *  ,.        ,  T  .,. 

from  all  prPiudifesT  and  destitute  of  ail  principle,.-"         Supplementary-Chords,  8.  pi.     In  an  ellipse  or 

Idacuulau:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii.  hyperbola,  any  two  chords  drawn  through  the  ex- 

*supple-chapped,  ad;'.    Having  a  supple  jaw; 
having  an  oily  tongue. 

supple-jack, «. 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  child's  toy  wifh  hinged  joints,    adding  to. 

the  motions  of  which  are  generally  controlled  by  a       Sup  -pie-ness,  s.    [Eug.  supple,  a. ;  -new.] 
mechanical  device.  j.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  supple,  pliant,  or 

II.  Botany:  flexible ;  flexibility,  pliableness. 

1.  Various  Paullinias,  specially  Paullinia  poly-       "In  all  the  vipor  and  suppleness  of  early  youth." — 
phylla,  a  native  of  Jamaica.    The  stalk  is  slender,    Xacaulau:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ziv. 

woody,  tough,  and  flexile,  and  ascends  to  a  consider-  2.  Readiness  of  compliance;  pliancy;  readiness 

able  height.    When  mature,  the  wood  is  cut  down,  to  yield  compliance  ;  facility. 

barked,  and  then  converted  into  walking-sticks,  3.  Capability  of   molding  or  adapting  one's  self 

"  Here's  supple-jack  plenty,  and  store  of  rattan."  to  any  purpose. 

Cotrper:  Sweet  Meat  has  Sour  Sauce.  "He  united  the  firm  faith  and  ardent  zeal  of  a  martyr 

2.  Serjtlnia  triternuta.  with  the  shrewd  ness  and  suppleness  of  a  consummate  poli- 

3.  Cardiospermum  grandifl.orv.rn.  tician."— Macaulaa:  Hist.  Eug.,  ch.  xiii. 


sup  -pie,  *sou-ple,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SUPPLE,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  supple,  pliant,  or  flexible. 


*sup'-ple-tlvet  a.  [Fr.  supplttif,  from  Low  Lat, 
suppletivuB,  from  Lat.  auppletus,  pa.  par.  of  suppleo 
=to  fill  up,  to  supply  (q.  v.).]  Supplying,  supplc- 
tory. 


"Poultices  allaying  pain,  drew  down  the  humours,  and        *SUP'-ple-t8r-?,  a.  &  s.   [Lat.  suppletus,  pa.  par. 
suppled  the  pi-its,  thereby  making  the  passages  wider."—    of  Suppleo=to  supply  (q.  v.)  ;  Ital.  supuletorio.T 


Temple. 

2.  To  make  compliant,  yielding,  submissive,  or 
humble. 


A.  Asadj.:  Supplying  deficiencies;  supplemental. 
"  I  have  partly  from  Prynne,  partly  from  my  own  con- 


jecture, supplied  the  mutilated  places  as  well  as  1  could; 

•  A  mother  p  "siBting  till  she  had  bent  her  daugher  8     Dut  hav'e  i^ded  all  such  suppletnry  wordn  in  crotchets." 
mind,  and  suppled  her  will."— Locke:  On  Education.  —Wharton:  Diary  of  Archbithup  Laud,  p.  68. 

B.  As  subst.:  That  which  is  to  supply  what  is 
wanted;  that  which  fills  up  deficiencies. 

"They  invent  suppletorirs  to  excuse  an  evil  man." — 
Jeremy  Taylor;  Sermons,  p.  285. 

suppletory-oatb,  s.    [SUPPLEMENT,  «M  if  2.] 


3.  To  train  for  military  purposes,  as  a  horse. 
*4.  To  soothe. 


"Be  not  afraid,  ye  haue  salues  inooghe  to  souple  that 
sore." — Fryth;  Workes,  p.  79. 
*B.  Intrans. :  To  become  soft,  pliant,  and  flexible. 

"  The  stones 

Did  first  the  rigor  of  their  kind  expel. 
And  suppled  into  softness  as  they  fell.*' 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  i. 

*siip  -ple-lf ,  adv.    [Eng.  supple,  a.;  -ly.]    In  a    re 


*siip-pll -a,l,  s.    [Eng.  supply;  -a/.] 

1.  The  act  of  supplying;  supply. 

"Leave  the  stipplial  of  the  unconnected  parts  to  his 

ader's  sagacity."—  Warburton:  Divine  ." 


§5. 


Legation,  bk.  iv., 


supple  manner;  softly,  pliaintly,  mildly. 

sup -pl8-ment,  s.    [Fr. ,  from  Lat.  supplementum  2.  That  which  is  supplied. 

=  a  supplement,  a  tilling  up;  «ippfeo=to  nil  up:  »sup-pli -ance  (!),«.    [Eng.  supply ;  -ance.l 

sup  (for  »«6)=under,  and pJeo=U>  fill.]  j   The  act  of  supplying;  assistance. 

I.  Ordinary  Language:  z.  That  which  fills  up.  occupies,  or  satisfies;  sat- 

1.  An  addition  to  anything,  by  which,  its  defects  isfaction,  gratification,  diversion,  pastime, 

are  supplied  and  it  is  made  more  full  and  complete.  ••  Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting, 

(Frequently  applied  to  an  addition  to  a  book  or  The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  n  minute." 

paper.)  Shakfsp..-  Hamlet,  L  S. 


Ste,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    w8t,    here,    camel,     n§r,     there;     pine,    pit,     sire,    sir,    marine;     g6,    p5t, 
or,     wore,    wolf,     wSrk,     whd,    s6n;     mute,    cub,     cttre,    unite,    cur,    rflle,    full;     try,    Syrian,     as,     ce  =  6;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  fcw. 


suppliance 

*siip  -pli  anije  (2),  s.    [Eng.  supplian(t)  ;   -ce.] 
The  act  of  supplicating;  supplication,  entreaty. 
"When  Greece  her  knee  in  suppliance  bent." 

,  Halleck, 

*sup-pll  -ant  (1),  a.  [Eng.  supply;  -an<.]  Fur- 
nishing a  supply;  suppletory. 

"To  those  legions  your  levy 
Must  be  suppliant."         Shakesp.;  Cymbeline,  iii.  7. 

sup-pll-aiit  (2),  *sup-pli  aunt,  a.  &  s.  [Fr. 
suppliant,  pr.  par.  of  supplier  J  Lat.  su#p/tco=to 
supplicate  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Entreating,  supplicating,  beseeching;  asking 
earnestly  and  humbly. 

"He  was  rather  suppliant  than  victorious."  —Sidney; 
Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

2.  Manifesting  or  expressing  entreaty  or  suppli- 
cation. 

"  To  bow  and  sue  for  grace 
With  suppliant  knee,  and  deify  his  power." 

Milton.-  P.  L.,  i.  112. 

B.  As  subst.:   One  who  supplicates;    a    humble 

nd  humbly  ; 


.  .  s 

petitioner;  one  who  begs  earnestly  and  h 
supplicant.  In  law,  the  nctor  in  or  a  par 
ring  a  petition  of  right.  (  IVJiarton.) 
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II.  Roman  Antiquities:  A  religious  solemnity  or 
thanksgiving  to  the  gods  on  the  occasion  of  a  great 
victory  gained,  or  in  times  of  public  danger  or  dis- 
tress. 

*sup  -pll  cat  or,  s.  [Latin.]  One  who  suppli- 
cates ,'  a  supplicant. 

"Well  fare  that  bold  supplicator  to  Queen  Elizabeth." 
— Bishop  flail;  Episcopacy  of  Divine  Riyht. 

sup  -pll  Cat  5r-yS  a.  [Eng.  8upplicat(e);  -or?/.] 
Containing,  or  of  the  nature  of  supplication;  hum- 
ble, earnest,  petitionary. 

"Being  all  supplicatory  prayers."— Howell;  Letters,  bk. 
ii.,  let.  67. 

*sup-pll-ca  -vlt,  s.    [Lat.=he  has  begged.] 
Eng.  Law:  A  writ  formerly  issuing  out  of  the 
British  Courts  of   King's  (or  Queen  s)   Bench    or 
Chancery,  for  taking  the  surety  of  the  peace  against 
a  man. 

*sup-plie,  *sup-pli-en,  v.t.  [Fr.  supplier.']  To 
supplicate. 

"And  if  thou  wolt  shinen  with  dignities,  thou  muste 
besechen  and  supplien  [supplicabis  \  hem,  that  yeuen  the 
dignities."— Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk.  iii. 


"He  was  soon  surrounded  by  flatterers  tand  suppliants." 
— Macau-lay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

sttp'-pH-ant-ly',  adv.     [Eng.  suppliant  (2);  -Z?/.] 
In  a  suppliant  manner;  like  a  suppliant. 
"Suppliantly   implore  the  divine  mercy," — Student,  i. 

*sup  -pll-ant-ness,  s.  [Eng.  suppliant;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  suppliant. 

*sup  -pll-can-9y\ subat.  [Eng. supplican(t) ;  -cy.~\ 
The  act  of  supplicating ;  supplication,  suppliauce. 

Sup  -pil-cant,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  supplicans,  pr.  par. 
of  supplico=to  supplicate  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Entreating,  begging,  or  asking  ear- 
mestly;  suppliant. 

"They  offered  to  this  council  their  letters  supplicant." 
—Bp.  Bull:  Corruptions  of  Church  of  Rome. 

B.  As  subst.:    One  who   supplicates;    a    humble 
petitioner;  one  who  asks  earnestly  and  humbly;  a 
suppliant. 

"Abraham,  insteadof  indulging  the  supplicant  in  his 
desire  of  new  evidence,  refers  him  to  what  his  brethren 
had." — Atterbury:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  2. 

sup'-pll-cant-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  supplicant;  -ly.] 
ID  a  supplicating  manner ;  like  a  supplicant. 

sup  -pll-cat,  subst.  [Lat.  =  he  supplicates.]  In 
English  Universities,  a  petition;  specif.,  a  written 
application  with  a  certificate  that  the  requisite 
conditions  have  been  complied  with. 

sup  -pll-cate,  t\  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  supplicatus,  pa. 
par.  of  supplico,  from  supplcx  (gemt.supplicis)  — 
bending  down,  suppliant;  French  supplier;  Sp. 
*uplicar;  Ital.  supplicare.']  [StJPPLE,  a.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  beg  or  ask  for  earnestly  and  humbly;  to 
entreat  for;  to  seek  by  earnest  and  humble  prayer. 

"  Whose  mercy  the  most  opulent  of  us  all  must  one  day 
**ppl1cate."—Knox:  Education  of  the  Poor. 

2.  To  address  in  prayer ;  to  call  upon  humbly. 

B.  Intrans. :   To  make  supplication;    to    beg  or 
petition  earnestly  and  humbly. 

"Vain  is  each  threat  or  supplicating  prayer." 

Byron:  Eleyy  on  Xew.tte.ad  Abbey. 

*$  For  the  difference  between  to  supplicate,  and  to 
beg^  see  BEG. 

*siip  -pll-cate,  s.    [SUPPLICATE,  v.'}    The  same 

as  StJPPLICAT  (q.  V.). 

"This  year  was  a  supplicate  made  for  George  Carew  to 
have  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  conferred  on  him."— 
(I'm,'/.  Funfi  Oxon.t  vol.  i. 

8up    pll-cat-Ing,  pr.par.  or  a.  [SrjppLiCATE,u.] 
Sup -pll-cat-Ing-ly1,   adv.    [Eng.  supplicating; 

-ly-}    In  a  supplicating  manner;  as  a  suppliant. 
"He  also  gesticulated,    sometimes  wildly,  sometimes 

tHpplicattngly." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

sup-pll-ca  -tion,  aubst.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  swpphVa- 
twnem,  accus.  of  supplicafio,  from  supplicatus,  pa. 
par.  of  supplico=to  supplicate  (q.  v.j ;  Sp.  suppli- 
cation.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  supplicating;  humble  and  earnest 
petition  or  prayer  in  worship. 

"Praying  with  all  prayer  and  application,  with  all 
perseverance  and  supplication  for  all  saints."—  Ephes. 
vi.  18. 

2.  A  petition;  an  earnest  and  humble  request  or 
pray.-r. 

"By  the  tears  and  abject  supplications  at  Whitehall."— 
atacaulay:  Hist,  Etty.,  ch.  v. 


•ty  prefer-       sup-pH'-er,  s.    [Eng.  supply,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 
or  that  which  supplies. 

"Saul  might  set  up  for  a  supplier  of  the  fault  of 
Joshua." — Stackhouse:  Hist.  Bible. 

sup-ply,  *  sup-ploy,  *sup-ploye,  v.t.  [Fr. 
supplier;  from  Lat.  suppteo=to  fill  up:  sup  (for 
sub)  =  up,  and  pleo  =  to  till ;  Sp.  suplir;  Port,  sup- 
prir;  Ital.  supplire.] 

*1.  To  fill  up  as  any  deficiencies  occur ;  to  recruit. 

"Out  of  the  fry  of  these  rakehell  horseboys  are  their 
kearn  supplied  and  maintained." — Spenser:  State  of  Ire- 
land. 

2.  To  furnish  with  what  is  wanted;  to  afford  or 
furnish  a  sufficiency  for;  to  provide;  to  make  pro- 
vision.   (Often  followed  by  with  before  that  which 
is  supplied.) 

"So  rich,  so  throng'd,  so  drain'd,  and  so  supplied 
As  London."  Cowper:  Task,  i.  720. 

3.  To  strengthen  by  additions;  to  reinforce. 

*'  Macdonwald    .    .    .    from  the  western  isles 
Of  kerns  and  gallowglasses  is  supplied.'* 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

*4.  To  gratify  the  desire  of;  to  content. 

"Did  supply  thee  at  thy  garden-house," 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v. 

5.  To  give,  to  grant,  to  furnish,  to  provide. 
"But  nearer  care  (O  pardon  it  !)  supplies 
Sighs  to  my  breast  and  sorrow  to  my  eyes." 

Prior:  Celia  to  Damon. 

*6.  To  servo  instead  of ;  to  nil  or  take  the  place  of. 

"Where  burning  ships  the  banish'd  sun  supply, 
And  no  light  shines  but  that  by  which  men  die." 
Waller:  Instructions  to  a  Painter,  121. 

7.  To  fill  up ;  particularly  applied  to  places  that 
have  become  vacant. 

"  I  being  absent,  and  my  place  supplied." 

Shakeap..-  Othello,  iii.  3. 

siip-ply  ,  s.    [SUPPLY,  v.] 

1.  Theactof  supplying,  providing,  or  furnishing 
what  is  wanted ;  provision ;  cure  of  deficiencies. 

"  Why  are  useful  things  good  ?  because  they  minister 
to  the  utipplii  of  our  wants  and  desires."—  Search:  Light  of 
Nature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxvii.  • 

2.  That  which   is  supplied;  a  sufficiency  or  pro- 
vision of  tilings  needed ;  a  quantity,  stock,  or  store 
of  things  on  hand. 

3.  Especially  in  the  plural,  the  stock  of  provis- 
ions necessary  to  supply  the  wants  of  an  army  or 
other  largo  body  of  persons  ;  necessaries  collected ; 
stores. 

*4.  Additional  troops,  reinforcements,  succor. 
"The  Earl  of  Salisbury  crnveth  mtppltf." 

Shakesp.:  Henry   VI. ,  Pt.  I.,  i.  1. 

5.  One  who  takes  the  place  of  another;  a  substi- 
tute. (Used  especially  of  a  minister  or  student 
who  does  duty  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  pastor. 
When  the  engagement  is  for  a  definite  period  the 
clergyman  is  called  a  state<l  supply.) 

Q.  A  grant  of  money  provided  by  a  national  assem- 
bly to  meet  the  expenses  of  government. 

"That  paragraph  of  the  king's  speech  which  related  to 
supply  preceded  the  paragrnph  which  related  to  the  test." 
— JIacaulay;  Hint.  Eiiy.,  ch.  vi. 


11  Supply   and  demand: 
Polit.  Econ. :  Do 


>emand  means  the  quantity  of  a 
riven  article  which  would  be  taken  at  a  given  price. 
Supply  means  the  quantity  of  that  article  which 
could  be  had  at  that  price.  (F.  A.  Walker.) 

*sup-ply'-ant,  a.  [Eng.  supply ;  -an2.]  Supplo- 
tory,  auxiliary,  supplemental. 

*Sup-ply -ment,  s.  [Eng.  supply;  -ment.~]  The 
furnishing  or  provision  of  further  supplies ;  a  con- 
tinuation of  supply. 


supportable 

*sfip-p6ne  ,  v,  t.  [Latin  nupnono,  from  sup  (for 
sub)  =  under,  and  pono  —  to  place.]  To  suppose 
(q-  v.). 

sup-port',  r.  t.  [Fr.  supporter,  from  Lat.  supporto 
=  to  carry,  bring,  or  convey  to  a  place  ;  in  Low  Lat. 
=  to  endure,  to  sustain ;  sup  (for  sw6)=under,  and 
porto=to  carry;  Sp.  suportar,  soportar;  Port,  sup' 
portart  soportar;  Ital.  fopporrortf.j 

1.  To  bear  up,  to  sustain,  to  prop  up;  to  keep 
from  falling  or  sinking. 

"Support  him  by  the  arm." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

2.  To  uphold  by  aid,  encouragement,  or  counte- 
nance; to  keep  from  fainting,  yielding,  or  giving 
way. 

"But  waged  with  death  a  lusting  strife, 
Supported  by  despair  of  life." 

Cowper:  The  Castaway. 

3.  To  back  up  by  being  in  readiness  toconie  to  the 
aid  of:  as,  One  regiment  supports  another. 

*4.  To  endure  without  boing  overcome;  to  bear 
up  under;  to  endure,  to  sustain. 

"In  heavy  interim  shall  support 
By  his  dear  absence."          Shakesp.;  Othello,  i.  3. 

5.  To  be  able  to  furnish  funds  for,  or  the  means  of 
continuing;  to  bo  able  to  meet;  to  meet,  to  incur. 

"The  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  which  the  king's 
highness  necessarily  hath  been  compelled  to  support  and 
sustain."— Burnet:  -Records,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  ii.  (Note 
31.) 

6.  To  be  able  to  carry  on  ;  to  be  able  to  continue ; 
as,  to  support  a  war,  contest,  or  argument. 

7.  To  maintain  with  the  necessary  moans  of  liv- 
ing; to  provide  for;  to  provide  with  a  livelihood; 
as,  to  support  a  son  at  college. 

8.  To  keep  up  by  nutriment;   to  nourish,  to  sus- 
tain ;  as,  to  support  life. 

9.  To  keep  up  in  reputation ;  to  sustain,  to  main- 
tain ;  as,  to  support  a  good  character. 

10.  To  take  the  part  or  character  of ;  to  represent 
on  the  stage ;  to  act ;  as,  to  support  a  character  in  a 
play. 

11.  To  verify,  to  substantiate,  to  bearout,  to  make 
good,  to  maintain. 

"Thequestion  .  .  .  is  whether  the  mystery  beaup- 
ported  by  evidence."— Oilpin:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  eer.  2. 

12.  To  assist,  to  aid,  to  help,  to  further,  to  second ; 
as,  to  support  a  party. 

13.  To  maintain ;  to  defend  successfully ;  to  vindi- 
cate, to  uphold ;  as,  to  support  one's  own  cause. 

14.  To  accompany  as  an  honorary  assistant;  to 
uphold  or  aid  by  attendance  on. 

15.  To  second  or  back  up,  as  a  proposal  or  motion 
at  a  public  meeting. 

IT  (1)  To  support  firms: 

Mil. :  To  carry  the  rifle  vertically  at  the  left 
shoulder,  supported  by  having  the  hammer-rest  on 
the  left  forearm,  which  is  passed  across  the  breast. 

(2)  To  support  a  rule : 

Law:  To  argue  in  answer  to  the  arguments  of 
the  party  who  has  shown  cause  against  a  rule  nisi. 

sup  port  ,s.     [SUPPORT,  u.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act,  operation,  or  state  of  supporting,  up- 
holding,   sustaining,  or    keeping   from   faDing   or 
sinking;  sustaining  effect  or  power. 

2.  That  which  supports,  upholds,  maintains,  <;r 
keeps  from  falling;  as — 

(1)  A  stand,  frame,  prop,  pillar,  base,  foundation, 
or  the  like,  on  which  anything  stands. 

(2)  That  which   maintains  life;  sustenance;  nec- 
essaries of  life. 

(3)  Maintenance,  subsistence,  livelihood. 
"A thousand  pounds  a  year,  annual  support 

Out  of  his  grace  he  adds." 

Shakesp.;  Henry  nil.,  ii.  3. 

(4)  One  who  or  that    which    supports  or  main- 
tains a  person,  family,  <fcc. :  as,  He  is  tlio  support  of 
the  family;  agriculture  is  tneir  chief  support. 

(5)  That  which    upholds    or  relieves;  aid,   help, 
succor,  assistance;  specifically,  troops  in  reserve  to 
support  and  back  up  those  in  front. 

(6)  Aid,  countenance;  assistance  by  speaking  or 
acting;  as,  He  gave  his  support  to  the  motion. 

3.  The  maintenance,  sustaining,  or  keeping  up  of 
anything,  without  allowing  it  to  sink,  fall,  decline, 
or  give  way;  as,  the  support  of  health,  the  support 
of  spirits,  courage,  or  the  like. 

II.  Law:  The  right  of  a  person  to  have  his  build- 
in  gn  or  other   landed   property  supported    by  his 
neighbor's  house  or  land. 
If  Points  of  support :  [POINT,  s.,lf  15.] 
sup-port -a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  support,  v. ;  -able.] 
*1.  Capable  of  being  supported,  upheld,  sustained, 
or  kept  up. 

2.  Cap  inle  of  boing  borne,   endured,  or  tolerated; 
tolerable,  bearable,  endurable. 

"The  loss  of  all 

That  can  ennoble  man,  and  make  frail  life, 
Short  as  it  is,  supportable." — Cowper;  Task,  v.  604. 

3.  Capable  of  being  supported,  maintained,  or  de- 
fended; as,  An  opinion  or  statement  is  supportable. 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     §ell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     XenopHon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
lan,      -tian  =  shau.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiia.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del 


supportableness 


*sup-pi$rt  -a  ble-ness, .«.  [English supportable; 
-71C8S.J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  supportable. 

"It  hath  an  influence  on  the  supportableness  of  the 
burthen." — Hummvn<l:  Works,  iv.  477. 

'sup-pbrt'-a-bly^,  adv.  [Eng.  supportab(le) ;  -ly.] 
lu  a  supportable  manner. 
*BUp-port'-anC.e,  s.    [Eng.  support,  v. ;  -ance.] 

1.  That  which    supports   or   upholds;    support, 
prop. 

"Give  some  supportance  to  the  bending  twigs." 

Shakes*..  Richard  //.,  iii.  4. 

2,  That  which   keeps    from    falling  or  sinking; 
maintenance. 

"  Draw  for  the  supportance  of  his  vow." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Sight,  iii.  4. 

*sup-por-ta '-tlon,  sup  por-ta-ci-on,  s.  [Eng. 
support;  -ation.]  Support,  maintenance. 

"The  firm  promises  and  supportations  of  a  faithful 
God."— Bishop  Hall:  Remains,  p.  385. 

sup-port  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SUPPORT,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb,) 

B.  As  adjective : 

Her.:  Applied  to  an  ordinary  that  has  another 
uuder  it,  by  way  of  support ;  as,  a  chief  supported. 

sup-port  -Sr,  s.    [Eng.  support ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Ono  who  supports  or  main  tarns ;  as — 

(1)  One  who  supports,  upholds,  or   keeps  from 
falling  or  sinking.     (Coicper:  Task,  i.  479. ) 

(2)  One   who   gives  aid,  assistance,  or  counte- 
nance ;  an  advocate,  a  defender. 

"  Regarding  the  English  and  French  as  the  principal 
literary  supporters  of  the  present  age." — Goldsmith:  Po- 
lite Learning;  ch.  vii. 

(3)  An  adherent ;  one  who  sides  with  a  party. 

*  (4)  A  sustainer,  a  comforter. 

"The  saints  have  a  companion  and  supporter  in  all 
their  miseries." — South. 

(5)  One  who  accompanies  another  on  some  public 
occasion  as  an  aid  or  attendant;  one  who  seconds, 
supports  or  strengthens ;  as,  a  chairman  of  a  meet- 
ing and  his  supporters. 

*  2.  That  which  supports  or  upholds;  a  prop,  a 
support,  a  base,  a  pillar,  a  foundation,  or  the  like. 

** They  have  no  seats  nor  any  other  supporters  on  the 
inside,  than  several  round  sticks."—  Cook:  Third  Voyage, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Her.;  A  figure  on  each  side  of  a  shield  of  arms, 
appearing  to  support  the  shield.  They  may  be  figures 
of    beasts    or  birds, 

real  or  fabulous,  or 
of  men,  sometimes 
naked  and  sometimes 
clad  in  armor.  They 
may  have  orginated 
intho  ceremonial 
bearing  of  the  knight- 
ly shield  to  tourna- 
ments and  jousts  by 
squires  or  retainers 
of  a  noble  house. 

2.  Shipbuilding: 

(1)  A  knee-piece  of 
timber  bolted   firml; 
beneath  thocatheat. 

to  reinforce  it  when  sustaining  the  weight  of  the 
anchor. 

(2)  A  piece  bolted  to  the  hounds  of  a  mast  for 
supporting  the  trestle-tree. 

3.  Surg.:  A  broad,  elastic,  or  cushioned  band  or 
truss  for  the  support  of  any  part  or  organ ;  as,  an 
abdominal  supporter. 

*sfip-p'drt  -f  ul,  *sup-pbrt  -f  All,  adj.  [English 
supjfort ;  -full.]  Abounding  with  support;  giving 
abundance  of  support. 

"Our  swords 
Have  slain  a  cities  most  support/nil  lords." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  zxiii. 

*sup-port -less,  a.  [Eng.  support;  -less.]  Des- 
titute of  support ;  having  no  support. 

"The  frog,  supportless,  writhes  upon  the  ground." 
Parnell:  Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice,  iii. 

*  SUp  port  -ment,  s.    [English  support;  -merit."] 
Support. 

"Prelatyin  her  fleshly  AUpparftnenfe."— JTttfon:  Reason 
of  Church  Government,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

*sup-pb'rt'-ress,  s.  [English  support;  -ress,]  A 
female  supporter. 

•siip-pds.  -a-ble,  *sup  pos,e  -a-ble,  a.  [English 
6uppos(e) ;  -able.]  Capable  of  being  supposed  or 
imagined  to  exist. 

"Everyone  of  these  things  is  rationally  supposeable." — 
Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  17. 
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*sup-p6s-al,  *sup-pos-all,  subst.  [English  «*p- 
pos(e) ;  -at.]  The  act  of  supposing  something  to 
exist;  supposition,  opinion,  bolu'f. 

"Holding  a  weak  supposal  of  our  worth." 

Shukesp.;  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

sup-po^e  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [French  supposer,  from  sup 
(Lat.  sw6)=under,  andposer=to  place.] 

A,  Transitive. 

*1.  To  place  or  substitute,  as  ono  thing  by  fraud 
in  the  place  of  another.  (A  Latinism.) 

2.  To  lay  down  without  proof ;  to  advance  by  way 
of  argument  or  illustration  without  maintaining 
the  truth  of  the  position ;  to  imagine  or  admit  to 
exist  for  the  sake  of  argument  or  illustration ;  to 
assume  to  bo  true  or  to  exist ;  to  assume  hypothet- 
ically ;  to  state  as  a  proposition  or  fact  that  may 
exist  or  be  true,  though  not  known  or  believed  to 
exist  or  be  true.    ' 

"  Suppose  he  should  relent. 
And  publish  grace  to  all."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  237. 

3.  To  imagine;  to  be  of  opinion;  to  think  or  be- 
lieve to  be  the  case ;  to  presume. 

"  Who  losing,  or  supposing  lost, 
The  good  on  earth  they  valued  most." 

Cowper:  Annus  Mirabilis. 

4.  To  form  in  the  mind ;  to  figure  to  one's  self ;  to 
imagine. 

"More  furious  raging  broils 
Than  can  be  imagined  or  supposed." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  1. 

5.  To  require  to  exist  or  be  true ;  to  imply ;  to 
presuppose ;  to  involve  by  inference. 

"This  supposet h something,  without  evident  ground." 
—Hale:  Or  ia.  of  Mankind. 

B.  Intrans.:   To  make  or  form  suppositions;  to 
imagine,  to  think. 

"These  are  not  drunken,  as  ye  suppose." — Acts  ii.  15. 
*sup-p6§e  ,s.    [SUPPOSE,  v.]    Supposition;  posi- 
tion without  proof ;  opinion,  belief. 
"  We  come  short  of  our  suppose  so  far, 
That  after  sev'n  years'  siege,  yet  Troy  walls  stand." 
Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  8. 

sup  pos.ed  ',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [SUPPOSE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  .1*  adj.:  Laid  down  or  imagined  as  existing 
or  true ;  imagined,  believed. 

supposed-bass,  s. 

Music:  Any  bass  note  in  an  inverted  chord,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  real  bass,  root,  or 
generator,  as  the  bass  notes  E  or  G  in  the  inverted 
common  chord  of  c. 

sup  pps,  -ed-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  supposed;  -ly.]  By 
supposition ;  presumedly. 

"A  bit  of  supposedly  good  private  water." — London 
Morning  Advertiser. 

sup-pof'-er,  s.  [Eng.  suppos(e),  v. ; -er.]  Ono  who 
supposes. 

Sup-p6-s.l-tion,  s.  [French,  from  Lat.  supposi- 
tionem,  accus,  of  siippositio—a.  substitution,  a  sup- 
position, from  suppositus,  pa.  par.  of  ttuppono—to 
place  under,  to  substitute:  sup  (for  «u6)=under, 
and  r>rmo=to  place ;  Sp.  suposicion.} 

1.  The  act  of  supposing:  the  laying  down  of  an 
hypothesis ;  reasoning  by  hypothesis. 

"But  all's  not  true  that  supposition  saith." 

Drayton:  Barons   Wars,  iii. 

2.  That  which  is  supposed  or  assumed  hypothetic- 
ally  ;  an  assumption,  an  hypothesis. 

"  He  had  used  language  which  was  quite  unintelligible 
except  on  the  supposition  that  he  had  a  guilty  knowledge 
of  the  contents."— .Macau/ay ;  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xvii. 

3.  A  surmise,  a  conjecture,  a  guess. 
*4.  An  imagination,  a  conceit. 

"  And  in  that  glorious  supposition  think 
He  gains  by  death  that  hath  euch  means  to  die." 
Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

sup-p6-s,I  -tion-al,  a.  [En«-  supposition;  -al.] 
Founded  or  baaed  upon  supposition  ;  hypothetical) 
supposed. 

*'It  is  not  absolute,  but  only  suppositional.'1— South: 
Sermons,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  11. 

SUp-pO§-I-tI  -tiOUS,  a.  [Latin  suppositicius= 
false,  fraudulently  substituted,  from Kitppositits. pa. 
par.  of  suppono~to  place  under,  to  substitute.] 
[SUPPOSITION.] 

1.  Not  genuine;  fraudulently  substituted  for 
something  else ;  put  by  trick  in  the  place  or  charac- 
ter of  another ;  counterfeit. 

"There  seem  to  be  some  Orphic  verses  supposititious, 
as  well  as  there  were  Sibylline." — Cudtcorth:  Intell.  Sys~ 
tern,  p.  300. 

*2.  Founded  upon  supposition  ;  hypothetical,  sup- 
posed. 

"  Some  alterations  i  n  the  globe  tend  rather  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  earth,  and  its  productions,  than  their  destruc- 
tion, as  all  these  supposititious  ones  manifestly  would 
do." —  Woodward. 


suppression 

Bup-p6s.-I  tl  -tlOUS-lf ,  adv.  [English  supposi- 
titious ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  supposititious  manner;  spuriously;  not 
genuinely.  • 

*2.  Hypothetical!!' ;  by  supposition. 

"  Sttpitnxititi'insly  he  derives  it  from  theLunte  Monies.*' 
—Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  31. 

*sup-pos.-I  tl  -tlous-ness,  subst.  [Eng.supposi- 
titioitu;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sup- 
posititious. 

*sup  pof  -I-tlve,  a.  &  s.    [SUPPOSE,  v.] 

A.  As  adj.:   Including  or  implying  supposition; 
supposed, 

"As  to  continuatives,  they  are  either  sup^positive,  such 
as — if;  or  positive,  such  as — because,  therefore,  as,  Ac." — 
Harris:  Hermes,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  word  denoting  or  implying  suppo- 
sition. 

"The  snpponitives  denote  connection,  but  assert  not 
actual  existence."— Harris.-  Hermes,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

*sup  pos,  -I-tlve-ly1,  adv.  [English  suppositive; 
-ly.]  With,  by,  or  upon  supposition. 

"The  unreformed  sinner  may  have  some  hope  supposi- 
ttvely,  if  he  do  change  and  repent."— Hanttnomi. 

*sup  po§ -I-t5r,  s.  [Lat.  suppositus,  pa.  par.  uf 
suppono=to\ny  under.J 

1.  An  aid  (?),  an  inferior  (?). 

"Mountebanks,  empirics,  quack-salvers,  mineralists, 
wizards,  iilchymiets,  cast  apothecaries,  old  wives  and  bar- 
bers, are  all  supi'ositora  to  the  right  worshipful  doctor^as 
I  take  it." — Fora,  l^over's  Melancholy,  i.  2. 

2.  A  suppository. 

"Clysters,  suppositors,  and  a  barbarous  pothecary'a 
bill."— Dryden:  Sir  Martin  Marr-all,  iv. 

sup-pSs,  -I-t5r-y^,s.  [Lat.  suppositorius=j?lacect 
under ;  Fr.  suppositoire.] 

1.  A  plug  to  hold  back  homorrhoidal  protrusions. 

2.  A  medicinal  ball  introduced  into  the  vagina  or 
rectum. 

IF  The  chief  suppositories  are  tannic  acid,  mer- 
cury, lead,  opium,  and  morphia. 

*siip-p6s.  -ure,  s.  [Eng.  suppos(e);  -wre.]  Sup- 
position, hypothesis. 


sup  (f or sub)= under,  and  premo=to  press.] 

1.  To  overpower,  to  crush,  to  subdue;  to  reduce 
to  subjection, 

"Great  Hercules    .     .     .    wholly  did  suppresse 
Our  haplesse  princes." 

Chapman:  Homer* &  Iliad,  xi. 

2.  To  put  down  ;  to  subdue,  to  quell. 

"Every  rebellion,  when  it  is  suppressed,  doth  make  the 
subject  weaker,  and  the  prince  stronger."— Davies:  On. 
Ireland. 

3.  To  keep  in  or  back ;  to  restrain  from  utterance 
or  vent. 

"The  maid,  with  emile  suppressed  and  sly, 
The  toil  unwonted  waw  him  try." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  I.  24. 

4.  To  keep  back  or  hinder  from  circulation ;  to 
stop,  to  stifle. 

"They  were  not  powerful  enough  to  suppress  news- 
papers right  and  left." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

5.  To  retain  without  disclosure;   to  conceal;  to 
keep  back. 

"Still  she  suppresses  the  name,  and  this  keeps  him  in 
a  pleasing  suspense." — Broome;  On  the  Odyssey. 

6.  To  retain  without  making  public;  as,  to  sup- 

press  i\  letter  or  manuscript. 

7.  To  stop  by  remedial  means;  as,  to  suppress  a 
hemorrhage  or  the  like. 

*8.  To  supplant,  to  displace. 

"To  crown  himself  king,  nnd  suppress  the  prince." 
Shakeap..-  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  8. 

sup  press  -er,  s.  [English  suppress;  -er.]  One 
who  suppresses ;  a  suppressor. 

*sup  press'-I-ble,  a.  [English  suppress ;  -able.J 
Capable  of  being  suppressed;  possible  to  bo  sup- 
pressed. 

sup-pres'-si6n  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Latin 
mtppressionem,  accusative  of  suppressio,  from  sup- 
pressus,  pa.  par.  of  supprimo—to  suppress  (q.  v.).} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  suppressing,  crushing,  destroying, 
putting  down,  or  quelling. 

"The  suppression  of  idolatry  in  the  Roman  empires 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  church  upon  it* 
ruins,  was  an  event  the  most  wonderful  in  the  Gentile- 
world."—  Bp.  Ilorsley:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  7. 

2.  The  state  of  being  suppressed,  crushed,  de- 
stroyed, or  quelled. 

3.  The  act  of    retaining  or  keeping  back  from 
utterance,  vent,  disclosure,  or  circulation. 

4.  The  act  of  retaining  or  keeping  back  from  pub- 
lic notice. 


ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     wh&t,     fall,     father;     w€,     w6t,     here,     camel,    h5r,    thSre;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pfit, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     whd,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     lull;     try,     Sfrian.      SB.     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


suppressionist 
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supratrochlear 


5.  The  stoppage,  obstruction,  or  morbid  retention       Bupra-coralline,  a.  SU-pra-nat -U-ral-Is.m,  s.    [Ger.  supranatural- 

of  discharges.  Oeol.:  Resting  upon  coralline  beds.    Applied  to  ismus,  from  Lat.  supra=above,  and  Eccles.  Lat. 

'The  suppress  ion  or  difficultie  of  avoiding  urine."—    such  portions  of  the  beds  above  the  Middle  Oolite  na(uraKsmus=rationalism.] 

p.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxii.,  ch.  xxv.  ag  are  found  naturally  resting  upon  it,  or  are  in       Church  Hist. :  A  term  first  employed  in  Germany 

*II.  Gram.:  Omission,  ellipsis;  as,  the  suppres-    some  way  connected  with  the  upper  part  of  the  for-  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  desig- 

ionof  a  word  or  words  in  a  sentence,  mation.    They  are  not  very  fossiliferous.    (Ether-  nate   the    belief   of  orthodox  Protestants.      Now 

idge.)  used  in  a  much  wider  sense,  so  as  to  include  any 

supra-costal,  adj.    Lying  or  situated  above  or  doctrine  appealing  to  revelation  as  its  authority. 
Upon  the  ribs  ;  as,  the  supra-costal  muscles.  "At  its  first  appearance  theopposite  of  rationalism  was 

SUDra-decOnlDOUnd    a  not  designated  as  suprarationalism,  but  simply  as  protest- 

41    uuu,      .  antism.    As  the  champions,   however,   of  protestantism, 

Bot. :  Having  various  compound  divisions  or  ram-  that  is,  of  the  theology  based  upon  Scripture  as  the  divine 

ifications.      In  leaves  it  is    used    of    those  whose  revelation,  generally  designated  their  adversaries,  not  as 


1[  (1)  Suppression  of  monasteries : 

Church  Hist. :  The  closing  of  religious  houses  and 
the  appropriation  of  their  revenues  toother  pur- 
poses. There  have  been  many  hostile  suppressions, 
and  suppressions  carried  out  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Roman  See.  Of  the  former  class  the  most 

considerable  wore :  (1)  in  England  (1535-40) ;  (2)  in  *  = * o >  — 

France,  during  the  Revolution  (by  a  law  passed  in    petiole  bears  secondary   petioles,  as  the   leaf  of    rationalists,  but  as  naturalists,  it  naturally  came  to  pass 


February*  1790);   (3)   In  Italy  (commenced  by  the    Mimosa  purpurea. 
Sardinian  Government  in  1855),  and  (4)  in  Germany.        Supra-oesopliageal,  a. 
Of  the  latter  class  were  the  suppressions  in   Eng- 
land of  roligious  houses  that  their  revenues  might 
be  transferred  to  Jesus,  Christ's,  and  St.  John's 
Colleges  at  Cambridge ;  still  later,  those  in  favor  of 
Christ  Church  and  Brasenose,  Oxford. 

(2)  Suppression  of  parts  of  a  flower: 

Bot. :  A  term  used  when  parts  which  normally 


Belong  to  a  flower  are  wanting. 

(3)  Suppression  of  the  menses: 

Path. :  A  kind  of  amenorrhoea  in  which  the  flux 
Having  been  properly  established  becomes  prema- 
turely arrested. 

(4)  Suppi'ession  of  urine : 

Path. :  Retention  of  the  urine.    It  may  arise  from 


«     Lttrb..      xvtyll^llLlwLl    111     1/uc    ullllo.        iL    llli>>     allaU    UUV11  K    f      iV \ 

mechanical  obstruction  caused  by  a  calculus  or  a    °          Utt'T.J. 

tumor,  from  blood  poisoning,  in  cholera,  scarlatina,       Bu-pra-cll  -I-ar-J5,  adj.    [Pref.  supra-,  and  Eng. 

and  the  more  malignant  fevers,  or  from  hysteria.         ciliary  (q.  v.).]    Superciliary  (q.  v.). 

•sup-pres'-sibn-Ist  (ss  as  sh),  subst.  [Eng.«up- 
pression;  -ist.]  One  who  supports  or  advocates 
suppression. 

"Think  of  it,  ye  modern  suppressiontsts." — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

sup-press  -Ive,  a.    [Ens.  suppress;  -ire.]    Tend- 
ing to  suppress  ;  suppressing;  keeping  down. 
"A  work  that  had  been  received  by  the  English  press 


that  their  own  views  were  designated  as  supranatural- 
ism."—Scha.ff:  Encyc.  Rel.  Knowl.,  iii.  1,995. 

su-pra-nat'-u-ral-Ist,  s.  &  a.     [English  supra- 
natural(ism) ;  -is/.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist. :  One  who  believes  in  revealed  as  dis- 
tinct from  natural  religion.    [SUPSANATURALISM.] 
"  What  reason  cannot    comprehend    and    accept    can 
never  form  part  of  the  rationalistic  convictions    .    .    . 
The  supranaturalist,  on  the  other  hand,  is  no  less  in  har- 
mony with  his  fundamental  maxim.     In  matters  of  reli- 
fion,  Scripture  is  to  him  what  reason  is  to  the  rationalist, 
hough  he  too  employs  reason,  be  employs  it  only  to 
search  and   judge  those  claims  to  a  divine  origin  which 
SUpra-Orbitary,  SUpra-Orbitar,  adject,    bupra-    Scripture  puts  forth;  and  as  soon  as  that  point  has  been 


Anat. :  Situated  above  the  gullet, 
supra-orbital,  a. 

Anat. :  Being  above  the  orbit  of  the  eye. 
Supra-orbital  artery: 

Anat.:  A  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  ter- 
minating upward  in  the  forehead.    It  distributes 


branches  to  the  eyelids  and  communicates  with  the 
temporal  artery. 

Supra-orbital  notch  or  foramen  : 

Anat. :  A  notch  or  foramen  in  the  orbital  arch 
which  transmits  the  supra-orbital  nerve  and  artery. 


decided,   and   he  feels  convinced  that  Scripture  contains 
authority." — Schaff:  Encyc.  Rel.  Knowl.,  iii.  1,995. 
adj. :  Founded  on  or  pertaining  to  revela- 


with  suppressive  silence." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

sup-prgss'-Sr,  «.  [Eng.  suppress;  -or.]  One 
'10  suppresses,  quells,  or  subdues ;  one  who  pre- 
nts  utterance,  disclosure,  or  circulation. 

sup- 
ir.  of 

or  sub)  =under,  and  pus  (genit.  puris) =pus.  J 
A.  Intrans. :  To  grow  to  pus ;  to  generate  pus. 
*B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  generate  pus. 
"In  the  space  of  three  weeks  it  suppurated  it." — Wise- 
:  Surgery,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iv. 

sup  pu-ra'-tion,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  suppura- 
tionem,  accus.  of  suppuratio,  from  suppuratus,  pa. 
par.  of  s«ppMro=to  suppurate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  process  of  producing  pus  or  purulent  mat- 
ter, as  in  a  wound  or  abscess. 

"I  applied  again  the  Maleegma,  which  caused  a  suppu- 
ration of  the  remainder." — Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  iv. 


.«__.,  .ix  vie    n  Inr    nrti     rPrf   „ 

su  Pra-Cia-VIC  -u-iar,  adj.    Ifref.  supra-, 

iing.  clavicular  -(n.  V.).J  "The  successors  of  their  superna/uraifsradversaries. 

Anat.  :  Situated  above  the  clavicle  ;  as  the  supra-    —scliaff-  Encyc  Rel  Knoicl    iiL  1  996 
clavicular  nerve.  „ 

"    •  ,«»  i/nj       ji     ro    a  SU-pra-nat-U-ral-Ist'-IC,  a.    [Pref.  supra-,  and 

stt-pra-con  -dy--161  - 

Eng.  coudylmd  (q.  v.).J 

Anat.:  Above  a  condyle  :  spec.,  above  the  internal 
condylar  ridge  ;  as,  the  supracondyloid  process. 


.  .. 

tion  ;  accepting  revelation. 


ji     ro    a  SU-pra-na-U-ra-s-C,  a.         re.  supra-, 

o<y.    [Prefix  supra-,  and    E        naturalistic  (q.  v.).]    Superuaturalistic. 


"  The  supranaturalistic  and  rationalistic  opinions." — 
Strauss:  Life  of  Jesus  (ed.  Evans.),  i.  11. 


su-pra-cre-ta'-ce-ous  (or  ceous  as  shiis),  a. 
[Pref.  supra-,  and  Eng.  cretaceous.'} 

Geol.   (of  strata) :  Above  the  Cretaceous  beds. 

iilp -pu-rate,  v.  i.  &t.    [Latin  suppuratusf  pa.    The  term  was  introduced  by  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche, 
r.  of  «uppuro=to  gather  pus  underneath  :  sup    and  was  largely  in  use  before  the  importance  of 

those  newer  strata  was  understood ;   now  called 
Tertiary  (q.  v.). 

su-pra-fo-ll-a-ce'-ous  (or  ceous  as  shus), 
su-pra-f  6  -11-ar,  a-  [Pref.  supra-,  and  Eng./oHa- 
ceous,  foliar  (q.  v.).] 

Btit. :  Growing  upon  a  leaf. 

su-pra-f o'-ll-ar,  a.    [SUPRAFOLIACEOUS.] 

sfk  pra-lap-sar'-I-an,  a.  &  s.    [Latin   supra= 

above;  lapsus=a  fall,  a  lapse  (q.  v.),  and  Eng.  suff. 

-arian.] 
A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Supralapsar- 


BU-pra-O  c-Qlp  '-It-al,  a.    [Pref.  supra-,  and  Eng. 
occipital  (q,  v.).  ] 
Anat. :  Situated  or  being  above  the  occiput. 

supraocclpital-bone,  s. 


. 

ians  or  their  doctrine. 

"The  sublapsarian  way  seemed  to  me  of  the  two  the 
more  moderate;  the  rigid  supralapaarian  doctrine  would 
never  find  entertainment  in  my  thoughts." — Hammond- 
Works,  i.  669. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  Calvinists  who  held  that  God 


ital  bone  in  man. 

su  pra-pro  -tSst,  s.  [Pref.  supra-,  and  English 
protest  (q.  v.).] 

Law:  An  acceptance  of  a  bill  by  a  third  person, 
after  protest  for  non-acceptance  by  the  drawer. 

*su-pra-ra'-tlon-al-Ism,  s.  [Gor.*suprarational- 
ismus.]  A  word  suggested  as  a  more  fitting  term  to 
express  what  is  known  as  supranaturalism.  (See 
extract  under  SUPBANATURALISM.) 

Su-pra-re -nal,  a.   [Pref.  supra-,  and  Eng.  renal 

(q.v.).] 
Anat. :  Situated  or  being  above  the  kidneys. 


IT  When  extensive  its  commencement  is  charac- 
ized  by  hectic  fever. 

2.  The  matter  generated  by  suppuration. 

"Those  impostumes  or  swellings,  that  grow  to  an  head 
or  suppuration  (which  the  Greeks  call  Apostemata)." — 
P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xi.,  ch.  iii. 

Sup  -pu-ra-tlve,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  suppuratif.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Tending  to  produce  pus  or  purulent    and  the  conseq- _.   — .  _ 

matter;  attended  by  suppuration;  as,  suppurative  world,  and  that  the  election  of  some  to  everlasting  three-quarters  high,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  wide, 

phlebitis.  life,   with    the    rejection    of  others,  was   formed  and  two  to  three  lines  thick.    Their  weight  in  an 

B.  As  subst.:   A  medicine   or   preparation    that  "  be/ond  "  or  before, and  was  in  no  way  consequent  adult  is  one.  or  two  drachms.    They  are  fibrous, 
promotes  suppuration.  °.r.  dependent  upon  the  foreseen  fall  of  man.    Of  composed  principally  of  simple  or  closed  vesicles 


suprarenal-capsules, .-.-.  pi. 

1.  Compar.  Anat. :  Two  flattened  bodies  of  cres- 
centic  or  bent  triangular  form,  one  surmounting 
each  kidney,  attaining  a  disproportionately  large 
size  in  the  fostal  state  in  man  and  the  Quadrumana. 


for  his  own  glory  eternally  decreed  the  fall  of  man    The  right  capsule  is  placed  lower  down  than  the 
and  the  consequent  introduction  of  sin  into  the    left.    They  are  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  an  inch  aud 


of  London." — Wood-  Athence  Oxon..  vol.  i. 


*Su-pra-lu 


TAT 
Wo 


*sup-pu-ta -tion,  s.  [Lat.  supputatio.}  SUPPU-  lunar  (q.v).]  Bey< 
*TE.]  Reckoning,  account,  computation.  (Boyle:  great  height  very  lo 
?0rks.  Hi.  610.)  .fl-nra-mS-r-Yi l'-l« 


*Bup-pQte  ,  v.  t.    [Fr.  supputer,  from  Latin  sup- 


'suppute,' 

mfo.j     [SUPPUTATE.J 

1.  To  reckon,  to  compute,  to  calculate. 

2.  To  impute. 

"And  like  stout  floods  stand  free  from  this  supputed 
shame."  Vraytvn:  Pulyolbion,  s.  29. 

su-pra-,  pref.    [Lat.]  A  Latin  preposition  used 

asaprefix.  much  in  the  same  way  as  super  (q.  v.),    inferior  gods  (as  Plato  and  the  Pythagoreans;  so'nTe 
witn  tue  torco  of  over,  above,  beyond.  ,......^f.~a  Jn;»i«n^  * 1   , _« *:__ 

supra-acromial,  a. 

Anatomy:  Above  the  acromion;  as,  the  supra- 
acromial  artery  and  nerve. 

supra-axillary,  a. 

Bet. :  Springing  from  above  the  axil.  Used  of  a 
branch  or  other  process. 


su-pra-scap -u-lar-f,  su-pra-scap'-u-lar,  a. 

.ar,  a.    [Prefix    supra-,    and  Eng.     [pref.  supra-,  and  Eng.  scapular}/,  scapular  (q.  v.).] 
Beyond  the  moon;  hence,  of  very       Anat.:  Situated  or  being  above  the  scapula ;  as, 
"f  ty.  the  suprascupular  ligament. 

su-pra-spin '-al,  su-pra-spin'-oiis,   at   [Pref. 

supra-,  and  Eug.  spinal,  spinous  (q.  v.).] 
Anatomy : 

1.  Above  the  spine. 

2.  Above  the  spine  or  ridge  of  the  scapula,  or 


S  adj.    [Pref.  ««pra-,  and 


8u-pra-max:-Il  -l 

Eug.  maxillary.'] 

Anat.:  Above  themnxillpp;  as,  the  supramaxil- 
lartj  branch  of  the  facial  nerve. 

SU-pra-mun'-dane,  a.  [Pref.  supra-,  and  Eng.  „.  „„„,„  „.„  „,,,„„  „,  ..^gu  ul  „,„  ouo^uio,  «i 
mundane  (q.v.).]  Situated  or  being  above  the  shoulder-blade  ;  as,  the  supraspinous  fossa  and  lig- 
world  ;  celestial.  aments. 

"The  later  Platonists  supposed  the  world  and  all  the 


su-pra-Bter'-nal,  a.    [Pref.  supra-,  and  English 

„  .  „       i  ,r  '  1  1  r  i  '.i  1  1-.  ^.i  '  :i  n    xitpni,          .  .  ^    -, 

mundane  deities),  to  proceed,  by  way  of  emanation,  with-    sternal  (q.y.).J 

out  any  temporary  production,  from  a  superior  cause."  —        Anal.:  Oltua  tea  above  the  sternum  ;  as,  thesupra- 

Waterland:  Works,  i.  86.  sternal  nerve. 

su-pra^nat  -u-ral,  a.    [Pref.  supra-,  and  Eng-       su-pra-troch'-lS-ar,  a.    [Pref.  supra-,  and  Eng. 
lish  natural]    Supernatural;  transcending  human    trocMear  (q.  v.).] 

Anat.  :  Situated  above  the  trochloa  of  the  orbit  ; 


power  or  ability. 

IT  The    supranat ural :     That   which 
human  power  or  ability. 


transcends    as,  the  supratrochlear  branch  of  the  ophthalmic 
nerve. 


bffil,    b6y;     pout,    Jtfwl;    cat,     90!!,     chorus,     9hln,    benph;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?lst.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -slon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sions  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


supra  vision 

*su-pra-vl  -§ion,  s.  [Pref.  supra-,  and  English 
vision  (q.  v.).J  Supervision. 

*su-pra  Vl§  -8r,  s.  [Pref.  supra-,  and  rtsor  as 
in  superrwor.]  A  supervisor,  an  overseer. 

"They  made  Ara?us  titular,  and  Lysander  supravtsor 
of  him." — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermon  23. 

•su-pra-viil  -gar,  adj.  [Pref.  supra-,  and  Eng. 
vulgar  (q.  v.) .]  Being  above  the  vulgar  or  common 
people. 

"  None  of  these  motives  can  prevail  with  a  man  to  fur- 
nish himself  with  supravulgar  and  noble  qualities."— 
Collier. 

BV-pr§m'-a-9y\  subst.  [French  suprematie,  from 
supreme= supreme  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  supreme,  or  in  the  highest  station  of  power ; 
highest  or  supremo  authority  or  power. 

fl  (1)  Oath  of  supremacy :  An  oath  required  to  be 
taken  in  Great  Britain  along  with  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance, denying  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  in  ecclesi- 
astical or  temporal  matters  in  that  realm.  It  has 
now  been  greatly  modified  and  simplified. 

(2)  Papa/  supremacy : 

Eccles.  *  Church  History:  The  authority  .'partly 
spiritual  and  partly  temporal,  which  the  Pope,  as 
bishop  of  Rome  and  successor  of  St.  Peter,  claims 
to  exercise  over  the  clergy,  and,  through  them,  over 
the  laity,  of  the  whole  world.  The  development  of 
this  supremacy  dates  from  the  time  when  Christi- 
anity became  the  State  religion  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire under  Constantino.  Its  influence  was  great  in 
England  under  the  Norman  kings,  and  reached  its 
highest  point  in  the  reign  of  John  (1199-1216),  from 
which  period  it  began  to  decline,  and  received  its 
death-blow  from  the  Act  of  Supremacy  (26  Henry 
VIII.,  c.  1). 

(3)  Royal  supremacy : 

Church  History:  The  supremacy  in  the  C  hurch  of 
England,  as  by  law  established,  of  the  temporal 
power  in  all  causes  purely  temporal,  and  in  the 
temporal  accidents  of  spiritual  things.  (Shipley.) 
By  26  Henry  VIII.,  c.  1,  the  king  was  declared  to  be 
the  "  only  supreme  Head  on  earth  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  though  it  was  expressly  declared  that  he 
did  not  "pretend  to  take  any  power  from  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles  that  was  given  them  by  God.  ' 
In  the  same  year  (1535)  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  Sir  Thomas  More  were  beheaded  for  denying 
the  royal  claim.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  the 
title  was  kept  in  the  background ;  but  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  sovereign  in  all  causes,  as  well  ecclesi- 
astical as  civil,  was  asserted.  The  Royal  Suprem- 
acy was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  civil  war  in 
the  seventeenth  century ;  it  received  a  check  at  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  which  enforced  toleration  of 
Nonconformity,  but  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  more  than  one  clergyman  has  been 
committed  to  prison  fordisobeying  the  ruling  of  the 
law  courts  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 

su-preme',  *su-pream,  a.  [Fr.  supreme,  from 
Lat.  supremus=highest,  from  super=above;  Sp. 
and  Ital.  supremo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  highest  in  authority  or  power;  holding  the 
highest  place  in  authority,  power,  or  government. 

"Nevertheless,  there  cannot  really  be  more  than  one 
supreme  power  in  a  society."— Macuulay.  Hist.  Enu.,  ch. 
xxiii. 

2.  Highest  or   most  extreme  in  degree;  highest 
possible ;  utmost. 

"Above  all  his  luxury  Rtipreme 
And  his  chief  glory,  was  the  gospel  theme." 

Coirper:  Conversation,  619. 

til.  Bot.:  Situated  at  the  highest  point  or  part. 
T  1.  The  Supreme: 

(1)  The  highest  of  beings;  the  sovereign  of  the 
universe ;  (Jod. 

(2)  The  highest  pointer  pitch. 

"  'Tis  the  supreme  of  power." 

Keats:  Sleep  and  Pot  try. 

2.  Supreme  court :  The  highest  court  of  judicature 
in  the  United  States.  The  Supremo  Court  of  the 
United  States  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  eight 
associate  justices  elected  for  life  by  the  Senate  on 
nomination  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

BU-prSme  ,  s.    [Fr.] 

Cook.:  The  best  part.    [VELODT£,  VOLAILLE.] 

BlJ-preme'-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  supreme;  -/».] 

*1.  With  supreme  or  the  highest  authority ;  as,  to 
rule  supremely. 

2.  In  the  highest  degree;  to  the  utmost  extent. 
(Couiper:  Epistle  to  Lady  Austen.) 

*SU-prem -I-tjf,  *.  [Lat.  «upremi(o8=the  highest 
pitch  of  excellency.]  Supremacy  (q.  v.). 

"Whose  [the  Pope's]  suprfmitu  he  had  suppressed  in 
his  dominions." — Fuller:  Worthies,  ch.  vi. 

8ur-(l),prc/  [Lat.]  The  form  assumed  by  the 
prefix;  sub-  before  words  beginning  with  r,  as  sur- 
reptitious. 
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Sur-  (2),  pref,  [Fr.,  contracted  from  Lat.  super= 
above,  upon,  as  in  surcease,  surface,  Ac.]    A  prefix 
us?d  in  the  sense  of  above,  upon, 
&c.,  or  sometimes  iatensively. 

sur-ancree,  a. 

Her.:  A  term  applied  to  a  cross 
with  double  anchor  flukes  at  each 
termination. 

sur-renal,  a. 

Anat. :  The  same  as  STTPRARE- 
NAL,  (q.  y.). 


Sfl  -ra,  s.  [Arab.]  A  chapterof 
the  Koran. 


Sur-aucroe. 


*sur-ad-dl -tlon,  s.  [Pref.««r-(2),  and  English 
addition  (q.  v.).J  Something  added  or  appended, 
as  to  a  name. 

Bflr-8.ll,  subst.  [Native  name.]  A  kind  of  silk 
material. 

Biir  -5.1,  s.  [Lat.  sura=the  calf  of  the  leg.]  In 
or  pertaining  to  the  calf  of  the  leg. 

*siir-an$e  (s  as  Bh),«.  [Eng.  sur(e);  -ance;  or 
a  contract,  of  assurance  (q.  v.).j  Assurance,  surety, 
warrant. 

Su-rat',  s.  [See  def.]  Coarse,  short  cotton  grown 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Surat,  in  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency. 

sur  -base,  s.  [Pref.  sur-  (2),  and  Eng.  base,  s. 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Arch.:  A  cornice  or  series  of  moldings  at  the 
top  of  a  pedestal,  podium,  <fcc. 

2.  Joinery :  A  board  running  round  a  room  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  chair  oacks. 

Bur  -based,  a.    [Eng.  surbas(e) ;  -ed.] 

Arch.:  Having  a  surbase,  or  molding  above  the 
base. 

surbased-arch,  s. 

Arch.:  An  arch  whose  rise  is  IBSS  than  half  the 
span. 

sur  base'-ment,  subst.  [Pref.  sur-  (2),  and  Eng. 
basement  (q.  v.).] 

Arch.:  The  trait  of  any  arch  or  vault  which 
describes  a  portion  of  an  ellipse. 

•sur  -bate,  *siir -beat,  r.  f.  [Fr.  ^olbattre,  pa. 
par.  solbattu,  from  sole  (Lat.  solea)  =  a  sole  (of  a 
foot),  and  &a(rre=to  beat.] 

1.  To  make  sore,  as  the  soles  of  the  feet,  by  walk- 
ing; to  bruise  with  traveling. 

"Least  they  their  finnes  should  bruze,  and  surbate  sore 
Their  tender  feete."  Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  34. 

2.  To  fatigue  by  marching. 

"Their  march  they  continued  all  that  night,  the  horse- 
men often  alighting  that  the  foot  might  ride    .    .    . 
however  they  could  not  but  be  extremely  weary  and  sur- 
bated." — Clarendon:  Civil  Wars. 

Bur-bed',  v.  t.  [Pref.  sur-  (2),  and  Eng.  bed,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  sot  edgewise,  as  a  stone ;  that  is,  to  set 
it  in  a  position  different  to  that  which  it  had  in  the 
quarry. 

•sur-bet ,  a.  [SURBATE.]  Surbated ;  bruised  or 
sore  with  walking. 

"A  traveler  with  feet  surbet." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IT.  ii.  32. 

•stir-brave,  v.  [Prof,  sur-  (2),  and  Eng.  brave, 
v.]  To  bedizen  (?) ;  to  excel  in  finery  (?). 

"The  Persians  proud  (th*  Empyrewas  in  their  hands) 
With  plated  of  gold  survraved  all  their  bands." 

Hudson:  Judith,  iii.  22. 

*sur-§eas  -an$e,s.  [Eng.  surcease ;  -ance.]  Ces- 
sation, surcease. 

"  To  propound  two  things,  1.  A  surceasance  of  arms, 
2.  An  imperial  diet."—  Reliquitx  Wottoniance,  p.  497. 

sur-sease  ,  'sur-sease,  *  sur-cesse,  v.  «'.  &  t. 
[SURCEASE,  ».] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cease ;  to  be  at  an  end  ;  to  come  to  an  end. 
"The  kyngdome  of  Mercia  surceased." — Fabyan:  Cron- 

ycle,  ch.  clxxi. 

2.  To  cease,  to  leave  off,  to  refrain,  to  desist. 
(Milton:  Psaimlxxxv.) 

*B.  Trans. :  To  stop,  to  cease,  to  put  an  end  to. 
"The  nations,  overaw'd,  surceased  the  fight." 

Druden:  Virgil's  ^Eneid,  iii.  1,024. 

•stir-jease  ,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  sursis,  fern. 
sursise,  pa.  par.  of  surseoir=t&  pause,  leave  off, 
refrain,  forbear,  from  Lat.  supersedeo=to  supersede 
(q.  v.).  The  latter  part  of  the  word  was  early  con- 
founded with  cease,  with  which  it  has  no  etymo- 
logical connection.]  Cessation,  stop. 

Surcharge',  v.  t.  [French  surcharger.~]  [SUR- 
CHARGE, «.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  overload,  to  overburden. 

"  Fair  plant    .    .    .    with  fruit  surcharged." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  58. 

2.  To  overcharge ;  to  make  an  extra  charge  upon 


surcudant 


II.  Law: 

\.Enrj.  Law:  To  overstock,  especially  to  put 
more  cattle  into,  as  a  common,  than  the  person  has 
a  right  to  do,  or  more  than  the  herbage  will  sus- 
tain. 

"Another  disturbance  of  common  is  by  surcharging  it; 
of  putting  more  cattle  therein  than  the  pasture  and  herb- 
age will  sustain." — Btackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  In  equity,  to  show  an  emission  in,  as  in  an 
account,  for  which  credit  ought  to  have  been  given. 

sur  Charge,  s.  [Fr.,  from  sur=above,  over,  and 
charge—a  load.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  An  extra  charge  or  load ;  an  excessive  load  or 
burden ;  an  overload ;  a  load  greater  than  can  bo 
borne. 

"The  air,  after  receiving  a  charge,  doth  not  receive  a 
surcharge,  or  greater  charge,  witli  like  appetite  as  it  doth 
the  first."— Bacon:  Sat.  Hint.,  §  228. 

L'.  An  overcharge  beyond  what  is  just  and  right. 

II.  Law: 

1.  An  extra  charge  made  by  assessors  upon  sucli 
as  neglect  to  make  a  duo  return  of  the  taxes  to 
which  they  are  liable. 

2.  A  charge    made  by  an  auditor  npon    public 
officials,  for  amounts  improperly  paid  by  them. 

3.  The  showing  of  an  omission  in  an  account  for 
which  credit  ought  to  have  been  given. 

If  Surcharge  and  falsification :  In  taking  accounts 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  a  surcharge  is  applied  to 
the  balance  of  the  whole  account,  and  svmposes 
credits  to  be  omitted  which  ought  to  be  allowed, 
and  a  falsification  applies  to  some  item  in  the 
debits,  and  supposes  that  the  item  is  wholly  false 
or  in  some  part  erroneous. 

•sur-charge  -ment,  subst.  [Eng.  surcharge,  v. ; 
-ment.]  Surplus,  overplus. 

"That  continual  surcharaement  of  people."— Daniel: 
Hist.  Eng.,  p.  23. 

sur-9harg  -er,  s.  [Eng.  surcharg(e);  -e>-.]  One 
who  surcharges,  overloads,  or  overstocks. 

sur -9ln-gle,  *sur  -sln-gle,s.  [O.  Fr.  sursangle, 
from  Lat.  swper=above,  and  ctngulus=a  belt.  ] 

1+Saddlery:  A  belt  or  girth  to  be  passed  around 
a  saddle,  pad,  or  blanket,  to  fasten  it  to  the  horse's 
back. 

2.  The  girdle  with  which  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England  bind  their  cassocks. 

sur-clft  -gle,  v.  t.  [SURCINGLE,  «.]  To  furnish 
with  a  surcingle ;  to  bind  or  attach  with  a  surcingle. 

*sflr  -de,  subst.  [Lat.  surculus=&  young  twig  or 
branch.]  A  little  shoot,  a  sucker,  a  twig. 

"  Bonghs  and  eurcles  of  the  same  shape  unto  the  tree." 
— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

•sOr-cluy',  r.  t.  [Pref.  sur-  (2),  and  Eng.  do;/,  v.J 
To  surfeit  (q.  v.). 

•sur'-coat,  »sur-coate,  *sur-cote,  subst.  [Prof. 
sur  (2),  and  Eng.  coat,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  An  outer  garment  worn  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries 
by  both  sexes.    It  was  made  in   a 
groat  variety  of  forms,  short   and 
long. 

2.  Anygarmentwornoverdefensive 
armor;  more  especially    applied   to 
the   long   and   flowing   drapery   of 
knights,  anterior  to  the  introduction 
of   plate    armor,  and  frequently 
emblazoned  with  the  family  arms. 

"His  crest  a  broken  yoke,  and  in  his 

shield 
Bed  flames  he  bore,  upon  a   yellow 

field: 

With  flames  his  surcoat  was  embroid- 
er'd  o'er." 

Jloole:  Orlando  Furtoso,  xlii. 

3.  A  short  robe  worn  over  the  long  robe  or  tunic, 
terminating  a  little  below  the  knee,  forming  part 
of  the  costume  of  ladies  at  the 

close  of  the  eleventh  century. 

*stir -crease,  s.  [O.Fr. surcrez, 
surcroist—an  overgrowth;  sur  = 
over,   and   Lat.    cresco  =  to    in- 
crease.]   Abundant  or   excessive 
growth  or  increase. 
"Their  aiircreose  grew  so  great  as 
forced  them  at  the  last." 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  1. 

•sur  -crew  (ew  as  6),  s.  [Fr. 
«ur=over,  and  crue=an  increase.] 
Augmentation,  additional  collec- 
tion. 

"Returning  with  a  turcrew  of  the 
splenetic  vapors." — Keliquioi  Wottonl- 
an(f,  p.  361. 

*sur  -cu-dant,  adj.    [O.  Fr.  surcuidant.]     [Sea- 
QUEDRY.]    Arrogant,  insolent,  presumptuous. 
"  Full  of  vaynglorious  and  surcurlant  elacyon." 

Skeltuu:  Replycacion,  i.  209. 


Surcoat. 


f&t,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here,     camel,     he"r,     there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,    marine;     go,    pot,. 
or,  '  wore,    wolf,     work,     who,    s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rflle,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  Kw. 


surculate 
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surface 


*sur -CU-late,  r.  1.  [Lat.  surculatua,  pa.  par.  of 
surculo,  fromsu/ru/fw=a  shoot,  a  twig.J  To  prune. 

*sur-cu-la  -tion,  s.  [SURCULATE.]  The  act  of 
pruning. 

"When  inBition  and  grafting,  in  the  text,  is  applied 
unto  the  olive  tree,  it  Tiath  an  emphatical  sense,  very 
agreeable  unto  that  tree,  which  is  best  propagated  this 
way;  not  at  all  by  siirculation." — Browne:  Miscellany 
Tract,  i. 

sur  -cu-16se,  sur  -cu-lous,  a.  [Lat.  surculosits, 
from  surculuti='A  twig,  a  shoot.] 

Bot. :  Full  of  shoots  or  twigs. 

sur  -cu-lus  (pi.  sur  -cu-11),  s.    [Lat.] 

Bot. :  A  sucker  (q.  v.). 

stir-cur -rent,  o.  [Fr.  «w=above,  and  Latin 
cwrrciis,  pr.  par.  of  cm-»-o=torun.] 

Bot.:  Running  up  the  stem  as  a  leafy  expansion. 
(Tho  opposite  of  decurrent  q.  v.) 

sfird,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  «urdiw=deaf ;  hence,  deaf  to 
reason,  irrational.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  having  the  sense  of  hearing;  deaf. 

"  A.  surd  and  earless  generation  of  men,  stupid  unto  all 
instruction." — Browne. 

2.  Unheard. 

"Surd  modes  of  articulation." — Kenrick.  (Goodrich.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Hafli. :  Applied  to  a  quantity  not  capable  of 
being  expressed  in  rational  numbers ;  as,  a  surd 
expression  or  quantity.    [B.  1.] 

2.  Phonetics:  Uttered  with  breath  and  not  with 
voice ;  not  sonant,  toneless;  applied,  specifically, 
to  the   hard,    mute   consonants   of  the  alphabet. 
[B.  2.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Math.:  An    irrational    quantity;    a    quantity 
•which  is  incommensurable  to  uuity ;  the  root  of  a 
quantity   when    that  quantity  is  not  a  complete 
power  of  the  dimension  required  by  the  index  of 
the  root;  hence,  the  roots  of  such  quantities  cannot 
be  expressed  by  rational  numbers.  Thus  the  square 
root  of  2,  or  the  cube  root  of  4,  &c.,  are  surds. 

2.  Phonetics:  A  consonantal  sound  uttered  with 
breath  and  not  with  voice ;  a  non-sonant  consonant, 
as,  p,f,  s,  t,  fc. 

*sflrd-al,  adj.  [Eng.  surd;  -al.~]  The  same  as 
SURD  (q.  v.). 

surd -dl-tas,  »•  [Lat.]  Deafness;  hardness  of 
hearing. 

*Surd  -l-tf,  s.  [Fr.  surdite,  from  Lat.  surditatem, 
accus.  of  surditas.]  Deafness ;  hardness  of  hearing. 

sure  (8  as  sh),  *sur,  *seur,  a.  &  adv.  [O.  Fr. 
*ur,  seilr,  segur,  from  Lat.  securiw=secure  (q.  v.) ; 
Fr.  sSr.] 
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A.  As  adjective : 
.  Secure,  safe ;  out  of  danger. 
Betrothed ;  engaged  to  marry. 


The  king  was  sure  to  dame  Elizabeth  Lucy,  and  her 
insband  before  God."— More:  Hist.  Richard  III. 

3.  Perfectly  confident  or  undoubting;  certain  of 
one's  facts,  position,  or  the  like  ;  certainly  knowing 
and  believing ;  trusting  implicitly;  having  no  fear 
of  being  deceived,  disappointed,  or  found  at  fault ; 

fred. 
"I  am  sure  she  is  not  buried.'* 
Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  iv.  2. 

4.  Fit,  proper,  or  deserving  to  be  depended  on ; 
certain  not  to  disappoint  or  come  short  of  expecta- 
tion ;  certain,  infallible,  stable ;  not  liable  to  change, 
loss,  or  failure. 

"The  testimonyof  the  Lord  is  sure." — Psalm  xix.  7. 

5.  Certain  to  find,  gain,  or  retain;  as,  to  be  sure 
of  life  or  health. 

*B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Safely,  securely. 

"Open  perils  surest  answered." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  1. 

2.  Unfailingly,  infallibly,  surely. 

"  I  know  most  sure  my  art  is  not  past  power." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well.  ii.  1. 

3.  Firmly,  securely. 

"To     .     .     .     surer  bind  this  knot  of  amity." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  1. 

If  It  is  frequently  inserted  by  way  of  assevera- 
tion. 

"'Tis  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  one's  name  in  print." 
Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.  61. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  sure  and  certain, 

SeeCERTAIN. 

TT  1.  Sure  as  a  gun:  Most  certainly,  most  assur- 
edly; unfailingly;  absolutely  certain.  (Colloq.) 

2.  To  be  sure:  Without  doubt;  certainly;  of 
course. 


3.  To  make  sure : 

(1)  To  make  certain  or  secnrp;  to  secure  so  that 
there  can  be  no  possibility  of  failure  or  disappoint- 
ment. 

"Give  diligence  to  make  your  calling  and  election 
sure." — 2  Peter  i.  10. 

*(2)  To  make  fast  by  betrothal ;  to  betroth. 
*sttred  (aassh),  a.    [Eng.  sur(e) ;  -ed.]   Assured. 
"For  ever  lamed  of  our  xured  might*" 

Sidney:  Arcadia,  p.  443. 

*sur-ed-lyc  (s  as  ah),  adv.  [Eng.  sured;  ~ly.} 
Certainly,  safely,  securely. 

"He  that  walks  moderately,  is  always  with  himself, 
directeth  his  business  with  better  advantage,  and  more 
suredly  and  cheerfully."—  Lennard:  Of  Wisdom,  bk.  ii.f 
ch.  ii.t  §  10. 

sure -fo0t-ed  (a  as  ah),  a.  [English  sure,  and 
footed.  ] 

1.  Lit.:  Treading  firmly;  haying  a  firm,  steady 
tread;  not  liable  to  stumble,  slide,  or  fall. 

2.  Fig.:  Not  liable  to  slip  or  err;  trustworthy. 
"That  safe  and    surefooted    interpreter,  Alex.    Aphro- 

disius,  expounds  his  master's  meaning."  —  Cudworth: 
Intell.  System,  p.  170. 

siire  -I?  (sasah,)  *aure  lye,  adverb.    [Eng'ish 
sure;  -ly.} 
*1.  Firmly,  stably,  securely. 

"  That  I  may  surely  keep  mine  oath." 

Shakesp.:  Taminy  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  2. 

2.  Certainly,  infallibly,  assuredly. 
"In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thoa  shalt  surely 
die."— Genesis  ii.  17. 

If  Surely  is  frequently  used  by  way  of  assevera- 
tion ;  as : 

"Surely 
It  is  a  sleepy  language." 

Shakesp,:  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

Or,  as  nearly  equivalent  to  an  interrogative;  as, 
Surely,  you  do  not  think  so?=You  do  not  think  so, 
do  you?  or,  as  expressing  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
the  speaker ;  as,  Surely  he  cannot  have  said  so? 

*aiire'-ment  (s  as  sb),  s.  [Eng.  sure;  •ment.'] 
Security  for  payment. 

"I  you  relese,   madame,  into  your  hond 
Quit  every  surement  and  every  bond." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11,837. 

sttre'-ness  (3  as  ah),  s.  [Eng.  sure ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sure  or  certain ;  certainty, 
security. 

"  They  were  in  doubt  which  was  the  right  way  they  were 
obliged  to  keep,  and  therefore  for  sitreness  they  would 
keep  both." — Sharp.-  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  eer.  13. 

*3ure§'-byt  (a  as  ah),  s.  [Eng.  sure;  s  connect., 
and  boy.  Modeled  on  the  Shakesperian  word  rudes- 
by  (q-  v.).]  One  to  be  sure  of ;  a  person  to  be  relied 
upon. 

"There  is  one  which  is  suresby,  as  they  say,  to  serve,  if 
anything  will  serve." — Bradford  in  Goodrich  <£•  Porter. 

aiire  -tf  (a  as  ah),  *seurte,  *aure  tee,  *sure- 
tye,  s.  [O.  Fr.  seurte,  seijurtet;  Fr.  surete,  from 
Lat.  securitatem,  accus.  of  securitas,  from  securus— 
secure  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
*l.  Security,  safety. 

"They  were  fayne  to  resorte  to  their  shyppes  for  theyr 
suertye." — Fabyan:  Chronycle,  ch.  xlviii. 

2.  Certainty,  indubitableness. 

"  Know  of  a  surety  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in 
a  land  that  is  not  theirs." — Genesis  xv.  13. 

1  3.  Security  against  loss  or  damage ;  security  for 
payment. 

"And  he  shal  han  Custance  in  mariage, 
And  certain  gold,  I  n'ot  what  quantitee. 
And  hereto  finden  sumsant  xuretee." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.t  4,683. 

4.  Thatwhich  makes  sure,  secure,  firm,  or  certain; 
assurance ;  ground  of  stability  or  security. 

"  We  our  state 

Hold,  as  you  yours,  while  our  obedience  holds: 
On  other  surety  none."  Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  538. 

*5.  Evidence,  ratification,  confirmation,  guaran- 
tee. 

"  She  called  the  saints  to  surety, 
That  she  would  never  put  it  from  her  finger, 
Unless  she  gave  it  to  yourself." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  v.  3. 

6.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

'Til  be  his  surety."— Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

7.  One  who  takes  the  place  of  another;  a  substi- 
tute, a  hostage. 

"In  him  our  Surety  seemed  to  say, 
'Behold,  I  bear  yoursius  away.'" 

Cowper.-  Olney  Hymns,  xix. 

II.  Law:  One  who  is  bound  with  and  for  another 
who  is  primarily  liable,  and  who  is  called  the  prin- 
cipal; one  who  enters  into  a  bond  or  recognizance 
to  answer  for  the  appearance  of  another  in  court, 
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or  for  his  payment  of  a  debt,  or  for  the  performance 
of  some  act,  and  who,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the 

rincipal,  is  liable  to  pay  the  debt  and  damages ;  a 

mdsman,  a  bail. 

If  (I)  Surety  of  good  behavior:  A  recognizance  or 
obligation  to  the  commonwealth  entered  into  by  a 
person  with  one  or  more  sureties  before  some  com- 
petent judge  of  record,  whereby  the  parties  ac- 
knowledge themselves  to  be  indebted  to  the  com- 
monwealth in  a  specified  amount,  with  condition 
to  be  void  if  the  defendant  shall  demean  and  be- 
have himself  well,  either  generally  or  specially,  for 
the  time  therein  limited.  It  includes  surety  for  the 
peace  and  something  more.  A  justice  may  bind 
over  all  night-walkers,  such  as  keep  suspicious 
company,  or  are  reported  to  be  pilferers  or  robbers. 
common  drunkards,  cheats,  idle  vagabonds,  and 
other  persons  whose  misbehavior  may  reasonably 
bring  them  within  the  general  words  of  the  statute 
as  persons  not  of  good  fame.  (Blackstone:  Com- 
ment., bk.  iv.,  ch.  18.) 

(2)  Surety  of  the  peace :  The  acknowledgment  of 
a  bond  to  the  commonwealth,  taken  by  a  compe- 
tent judge  of  record,  for  keeping  the  peace. 

"Any  justice  of  the  peace  may,  ex-offlcio,  bind  all  those 
to  keep  the  peace  who  in  bin  presence  make  any  affray; 
or  threaten  to  kill  or  beat  another;  or  contend  together 
with  ungry  words,  or  are  brought  before  him  by  the  con- 
stable for  a  breach  of  the  peace  in  his  presence;  and  all 
such  persons  as,  having  been  before  bound  to  the  peace, 
have  broken  it  and  forfeited  their  recognizances.  Also, 
whenever  any  private  man  has  just  cause  to  fear  that 
another  will  do  him  a  corporal  injury,  or  procure  others 
so  to  do;  he  may  demand  surety  of  the  peace  against  such 
person;  and  every  justice  of  the  peace  is  bound  to  grant 
it,  if  he  who  demands  it  will  make  oath  that  he  is 
actually  under  fear  of  death  or  bodily  harm.  This  is 
called  swearing  the  peace  against  another;  and  if  the 
party  does  not  find  such  sureties  as  the  justice  in  his  dis- 
cretion shall  require,  he  may  immediately  be  committed 
till  he  does,  or  until  the  expiration  of  a  year;  for 
persons  committed  to  prison  for  not  entering  into 
recognizances  or  finding  sureties  to  keep  the  peace 
can  in  no  case  be  detained  for  more  than  twelve 
months.  Such  recognizance,  when  given,  may  be  for- 
feited by  any  actual  violence,  or  menace  even,  to  the 
person  of  him  who  demanded  it,  if  it  be  a  special  recog- 
nizance; or,  if  the  recognizance  be  general,  by  any 
unlawful  action  whatsoever,  that  either  is  or  tends  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace."— Blackstone;  Comment,,  book  iv., 
ch.  18. 

*8iire'-tye  (a  as  ah),  v.  t.  [SURETY,  subst.]  To  be 
surety  or  security  for ;  to  guarantee. 

"We'll  surety  him." — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

sure  t?-shlp,  *  sure  -tl-shlp  (su  as  shii),  s. 
[Eng.  surety:  -ship.]  The  state  or  position  of  being 
surety  ;  the  obligation  of  a  person  to  answer  for  the 
debt,  fault,  or  nonperformance  of  another,  and  to 
make  good  any  loss  occasioned  thereby. 

"  If  here  not  clear'd,  no  suretyship  can  bail 
Condemned  debtors  from  th'  eternal  jail." 

Denliam:  Of  Prudence,  157. 

stirf  (!),«.  [Etym.  doubtful.  According  to  Skeat, 
the  more  correct  form  is  suffe  (q.  v.),  for  sonijh=a 
rush  or  rushing  noise,  from  A.  S.  sw6'jan—to  make 
a  rushing  noise.]  [SwooN,  SOCGH  (2),  s.]  The 
swell  of  the  sea  which  breaks  upon  the  shore  or 
upon  sandbanks  or  rock?, 

"The  rising  of  the  waves  against  the  shore,  is  called  by 
mariners  the  surf  of  the  sea." — Goldsmith:  Animated 
Ndturt,  pt.  1.,  ch.  xvii. 

surf-boat,  s.  A  peculiarly  constructed  boat  for 
lauding  or  pushing  off  through  the  surf. 

surf-boatman,  s.  One  who  manages  a  surf-boat. 

"It  is  an  erronepus  notion  that  the  experience  of  the 
sailor  qualifies  him  for  a  surfJ>oatman."— Scritmer's  Maga- 
zine, Jim.,  1880,  p.  323. 

surf  duck,  s.    [SUBF-SCOTER.] 

surf-scoter,  s. 

Ornith.:  (Edemia  perspicillata ,'  a  North  Ameri- 
can Duck,  which  has  byen  obtained,  a  straggler,  a 
good  many  times  in  Europe.  Length  about  twenty- 
one  inches;  plumage  black,  with  an  oval  patch  of 
•white  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  on  the  back  of  the 
neck :  beak,  legs,  and  toes  orange-yellow.  Called 
also  Surf-duck. 

surf  (2),s.    [SOUGH  (l),s.] 

Agric.:  The  bottom  or  conduitof  a  drain.   (Prm.) 

sur  -fa$e,  «.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  sur=above,  upon, 
and  face  (Lat.  faciem)  =  f  ace ;  cf.  Lat.  superficies, 
from  s«per=above,  and/ac/cs—  a  face.  Surface  and 
superficies  are  therefore  doublets.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  upper  face  of  anything;  the  exterior  part 
of  anything  that  has  length  and  breadth  ;  one  of  the 
limits  that  terminate  a  solid;  the  superficies,  the 
outside ;  as,  the  surface  of  a  cylinder,  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  &c.  Popularly  surface  is  used  to  desig- 
nate not  only  the  superficies,  or  exterior  part  of 
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anything,  but  also  a  certain  thickness  or  depth 
below  the  outside ;  as,  to  pare  off  the  surface  of  a 
field;  thosurfaceot  the  earth,  <tc. 

"His  passions  like  th*  wat'ry  store*  that  sleep 
Beneath  the  smiling.sur/ace  of  the  deep." 

Cowper:  Hope,  184. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  Outward  or  external  appearance ;  that 
which  appears  or  is  presented  on  a  slight  or  super- 
ficial view,  without  examination  ;  as,  On  theaur/ace 
of  it  the  proposition  appears  fair. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fort.:  That  part  of  the  side  which  is  termi- 
nated by  the  flank  prolonged,  and  the  angle  of  the 
nearest  bastion. 

2.  Geom.:   That  which  has  length  aud    breadth 
only,  and  so  distinguished  from  a  line  which  has 
length  only,  and  a  solid  which  has  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness.    Surfaces  are  distinguished  algebra- 
ically by  the  nature  and  order  of  their  equations ; 
thus  a  plane  surface  is  a  surface  of  the  first  order ; 
a  curved  surface  is  a  surface  of  the  second  order. 
Surfaces  are  also  distinguished  by  their  mode  of 
generation. 

3.  Physics :  When  geometrical  reasoning  is  applied 
to  the  propositions  of  physics,  the  word  surface  is 
used  in  the  ordinary  geometric  sense,  that  is,  length 
and  breadth  without  thickness  [2],  but  when  the 
abstract  is  modified  into  the  concrete,  the  surface 
in  physics  has,  in  an  indefinitely  small  amonnt^or 
thickness,  depth,  a  geometrical  surface  existing 
only  as  a  mental  conception. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  surface ;  situ- 
ated or  being  on  the  surface;  external;  hence,  fig- 
uratively, superficial,  specious,  insincere ;  as,  mere 
surface  loyalty. 

H  For  the  difference  between  surface  and  super- 
ficies see  SUPERFICIES. 

II  (1)  Curved  surface:  A  surface  which  may  be 
cut  by  a  plane  through  any  given  point,  so  that  the 
line  of  common  section  of  the  plane  and  surface 
may  be  a  curve,  as  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  cylinder, 
or  cone. 

(2)  Developable  surface:   A  surface  that  can  be 
unwrapped  in  a  plane  without  any  doubling  of 
parts  over  one  another,  or  separation,  as  the  sur- 
face of  the  cylinder  and  cone. 

(3)  Plane  surface :  [PLANE,  s.,  A.  II.  2.] 

(4)  Ruled  surface:    A  surface  described  by  the 
motion  of  a  straight  line,  which  neither  remains 
parallel  to  a  given  line,  nor  always  passes  through 
a  given  point,  as  a  conoidal  surface. 

(5)  Tubular  surface:   A  surface  generated  by  a 
circle  of  a  given  radius,  which  moves  with  its  cen- 
ter on  a  given  curve,  and  its  plane  at  right  angles 
to  the  tangent  of  that  curve. 

(6)  Undevelopable  turf  ace:  A  surface  that  cannot 
be  developed  in  the  plane. 

surface-chuck,  s. 

Lathe:  A  face-plate  chuck  to  which  a  flat  object 
is  dogged  for  turning. 

surface-condenser, s. 

1.  Steaming.:  A chamberor  congeries  of  pipes  in 
which  steam  from  tlte  cylinder  is  condensed. 

2.  A  steam-heated  apparatus,  consisting  of  pipes 
or  chambers  over  which  a  solution  is  conducted  in 
order  that  its  watery  particles  may  be  driven  off. 

surface-gauge,  s.  An  implement  for  testing  the 
accuracy  of  piano  surfaces. 

surface-grub,  s. 

Entom.:  The  grub  or  caterpillar  of  Triphoena 
pronuba.  [TRIPH.ENA,  UXDERWING.] 

surface-Joint,  s.  A  joint  uniting  the  ends  or 
edges  of  metallic  sheets  or  plates. 

surface-man,  s. 

Rail.  Eng. :  A  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  the 
permanent  way  in  order. 

surface-plane,  8. 

Wood-working :  A  form  of  plauing-machine  for 
truing  and  smoothing  the  surface  of  an  object  run 
beneath  the  rotary  cutter  on  the  bed  of  the  planer. 

surface-printing,  s.  Printing  from  an  inked 
surface  in  contradistinction  to  the  plate-printing 
process,  in  which  the  lines  are  filled  with  ink,  the 
surface  cleaned,  and  the  ink  absorbed  from  the 
lines  by  pressure  upon  the  plate.  Books,  news- 
papers, woodcuts,. and  lithographs  are  all  surface 
printed. 

surface-roller,  s. 

Calico-printing:  The  engraved  cylinder  used  in 
calico-prin  ting. 

surface-twitch,  s. 

Hot.:  (1)  Polygonum  aviculare;  (2)  Agrostis  sta- 
lonifera.  angustifolia.  (Britten  <fe  Holland.) 

surface-water,  ».  Water  which  collects  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground ;  it  is  usually  run  off  into 
sewers  or  drains. 


surface-working,  s. 

Mining:  The  operation  of   digging  for   gold  or 
other  minerals  on  the  top  soil. 
sur  -fa9e,  v.  t.    [SURFACE, s.] 

1.  To   put   a  surface  on ;   to  give  a  surface  to ; 
e?pec.,  to  give  a  fine  surface  to ;  to  make  smooth  or 
polished. 

2.  To  work  the  surface  of,  as  ground,  in  searching 
for  gold,  &c. 

f3.  To  bring  to  or  place  on  the  surface ;  to  raise 
to  the  surface. 

"To  surface  the  tltistuff  now  accumulated." — Honey 
Market  Review,  Aug.  'J9,  1886. 

stir   fa$-er,  s.    [Eng.  surfac(e),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  A  machine  for  planing  and  giving  a  surface  to 
wood. 

2.  One  who  digs  for  gold,  &c.,  in  the  surface  soil, 
•surfe,  *sur-fell,  *sur-fle,  *sur-fyll,  c.  trans. 

[Prob.  corrupted  from  sulphur.}  To  wash,  as  the 
face,  with  a  cosmetic,  supposed  to  have  been  pre- 
pared from  sulphur. 

"She  shall  no  oftener  powder  her  hair,  surfell  her 
cheeks,  cleanse  her  teeth,  or  conform  the  hairs  of  her 
eye-brows,  Ac." — Ford:  Love's  Sacrifice,  ii.  L 

sur  -felt,  *sur-fet,  *sur-feyte,  v.  t.  &  i.   [SUR- 
FEIT, 8.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  feed  to  excess  so  as  to  overload  and 
oppress  the  stomach,  and  derange  the  functions  of 
the  system ;  to  overfeed  so  as  to  produce  sickness 
or  nausea. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1,  To  overburden ;  to  weigh  down. 

"No  more  would  watch,  when  sleepe  so  surfeited 
Their  leaden  ey-lids." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  ii. 

2.  To  fill  to  satiety  or  disgust ;  to  cloy. 

"  To  surfeit  and   injure  ourselves  by  excessive  indul- 
gence."— Knox:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  20. 
*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  be  fed  till  the  system  is  oppressed,  and 
sickness  or  nausea  results. 

"Who  before  pampered  himself  with  all  sorts  of  deli- 
cacies even  to  surfeiting."— Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  3. 

2.  Fig. :  To  feel  uneasy  in  consequence  of  excess. 

"  Love  surfeits  not,  lust  like  a  glutton  dies." 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  SOS. 

sSr'-felt,  *sur-fet,  *sor-fait,  s.  [O.  Fr.  sorfait 
=  excess,  orig.  pa.  par.  of  sorfaire,  sur/ai're=to  over- 
prize, to  make  of  excessive  value ;  O.  Fr.  sor ;  Fr. 
sur=above,  and  fait,  pa.  par.  of  faire  (Lat./octo) 
=  to  do,  to  make,  to  deem.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Excess  in  eating  and  drinking ;  an  excessive  or 
gluttonous  meal  by  which  the  stomach   is  over- 
loaded, and  the  digestion  deranged. 

"He  was  half-killed  with  a  surfeit  of  Shene  pippins." — 
Thackeray:  English  Humorists]  Swift. 

2.  Fullness  and  oppression  of  the  system,  arising 
from  excessive  or  gluttonous  eating  or  drinking. 

"So  prodigioas  in  quantity,  us  would  at  another  time 
have  produced  a  fever  or  surfeit." — Anson:  Voyages,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  ii. 

II.  Fig.:  Disgust  caused  by  satiety;  satiety, 
nausea. 

"Zelmane  thought  it  not  good  for  his  stomach  to  re- 
ceive a  surfeit  of  too  much  favor."— Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk. 
iii. 

*surfeit-swelled,  a.  Swelled  out  with  gluttony 
or  other  over-indulgence.  (Shakesp.:  Henry  IV., 
Pt.  II.,  v.  5. 

*surfelt-water,  s.  Water  for  the'cure  of  surfeits. 

"A  little  cold-distilled  poppy-water,  which  is  the  true 
surfeit-tcater,  with  ease  and  abstinence,  often  ends  dis- 
tempers in  the  beginning." — Locke. 

sur  -felt-§r,  s.  [Eng.  surfeit,  v.  f-er.]  A  glutton, 
a  reveler,  a  rioter. 

•»  "I  did  not  think 

This  am'rous  surfeiter  would  have  donn'd  his  helm." 
Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  1. 

sur  -felt-Ing,  subst.  [SURFEIT,  u.J  The  same  as 
SURFEIT,*,  (q.  v.) 

»sur'-flew  (ew  as  6),  s.  [Pref.  sur-  (2),  and/iie.] 
(See  extract.) 

"What  usually  are  termed  therein  [the  Granvil  coat  of 
arms]  rests,  being  the  handles  of  spears  (most  honorable 
in  tilting  to  break  them  nearest  thereunto)  are  called  by 
some  criticks  surflewes,  being  the  necessary  appendants 
to  organs  conveying  wind  unto  them — if  (as  it  seemeth), 
their  dubious  form  as  represented  in  the  scutcheon  doth, 
ex  txqvLQ,  answer  to  both.  — Fuller:  Worthies;  Cornwall. 

surf '-man,  8.  [Eng.  «ur/(l)  and  man.]  A  sailor 
who  manages  a  surf-boat  (q.  v.). 

"  Rescued  from  drowning  by  the  surfmen,  who  rushed 
into  the  breakers  and  safely  dragged  them  ashore." — 
Scribner's  Magazine,  Jan.,  1880,  p.  832. 


surf '-man-ship,  s.  [Eng.  sarfman; -ship.']  The 
art  of,  or  skill  in  managing  a  surf-boat  (q.  v.). 

Surf  -yS  o.  [Eng.  surf  (1),  s. ;  -r/.]  Consisting  in 
or  abounding  with  surf ;  resembling  surf ;  foaming. 

surge,  s.  [Lat. suryo=to  rise;  O.  Fr.  sourgeon= 
a  spring.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*i.  A  rising,  a  spring,  a  fountain. 

"Allgreat  ryuers  are  gurged  and  assemblede  of  diuers- 
surges  and  springes  of  water." — Remers.  Froissart; 
Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i. 

2.  A  large  wave  or  billow ;  a  large  rolling  swell  of 
water. 

*3.  A  swelling  or  rolling  prominence. 

4.  The  act  or  state  of  surging,  or  of  heaving  in  an 
uudulatory  manner. 

II.  Xaut.:  The  swell  on  a  windlass-barrel  upon, 
which  the  cable  or  messenger  surges  or  slips  back. 

surge,  v.  i.&t.    [Lat.  surgo=to  rise.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  swell ;  to  rise  high  and  roll,  as 
waves. 

"  The  surging  air  receives 
Its  plumy  burden."  Thomson:  Spring. 

2.  Naut. :  To  slip  back ;  as,  A  cable  surges. 

B.  Transitive : 

Naut. :  To  let  go  a  portion  (of  a  rope)  suddenly  ; 
to  slack  (a  rope)  up  suddenly  when  it  renders  round 
a  pin,  a  winch,  windlass,  or  capstan. 

•surge -f  ul,  a.    [Eng.  surge,  s.  ;/uZ(0-]    Full  of, 
or  abounding  with  surges ;  rough. 
"  Like  Thetis'  goodly  self  majestically  guides; 
Upon  her  spacious  bed  tossing  the  suryeful  tides." 
Drayton:  Polyolbion,  6.  14. 

*sur£e'-less,  'surge  lease,  a.  [Eng.  surge,  s. ; 
-/ess.]  Free  from  surges ;  smooth,  calm. 

"In  surgelesse  seas  of  quiet  rest."  * 

Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

surg  -ent,  a.  [Lat.  surgens,  pr.  par  of  surgo=i» 
rise.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Swelling. 

"  When  the  surgent  seas 
Have  ebbed  their  fill,  their  waves  do  rise  again." 

Greene:  Alphonsus,  i. 

2.  Geol. :  Rising :  a  term  applied  to  the  fifth  series- 
of  the  Appalachian  strata,  synonymous  with  the 
Clinton  group  of  New  York,  and,  as  shown  by  fossil 
echinoderms  and  trilobites,  partially  equivalent  in 
age  to  the  Silurian  Wenlock  formation  of  England. 
Maximum  thickness  about  2,400  feet.    (Prof.  H.  D. 
Rogers:  Geology  of  Pennsylvania.) 

surg-e8n,  *surg-i-en,  *surg  en,  *surg-eyn, 
*surg  i-on,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  chirurgeon  (q.  v.), 
from  O.  Fr.  cirurgien,  cerurgien.~\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  practices  surgery;  in  a 
more  limited  sense,  one  who  cures  diseases  or  inju- 
ries of  the  body  by  operating  manually  upon  the 
•patient.    In  a  more  general  sensej  one  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  treat  diseases  or  injuries  by  medical 
appliances,  whether  internal  or  external. 

1|  Surgeon-general :  In  the  United  States  army 
the  chief  of  the  medical  department.  In  the  British 
army  a  surgeon  ranking  next  below  the  chief  of  the 
medical  department. 

2.  Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the 
genus  Acanthurus.  from  the  sharp,  erectile,  lancet- 
shaped   spine  with  which  each  side  of  the  tail  is 
armed.    In  the  early  stages  of  their  growth  these 
fish  are  so  different  from  the  fully-developed  indi- 
viduals, that  for  some  time   the  young  fish  were 
placed    in  a    separate    genus,    Acronurus.     (See 
extract.) 

"Surgeons  occur  in  all  tropical  seas,  with  the  exception 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Pacific,  where  they  disappear 
with  the  corals.  They  do  not  attain  to  any  size,  the  largest 
species  scarcely  exceeding  a  length  of  eighteen  inches. 
Many  are  agreeably  or  showily  colored,  the  ornamental 
colors  being  distributed  in  very  extraordinary  patterns. 
The  larger  species  are  eatable,  and  some  even  esteemed 
as  food."—  OAnther:  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  439. 

surgeon-apothecary, ».  One  who  is  both  sur- 
geon aud  apothecary. 

surgeon-dentist,  s.  A  dental  surgeon ;  a  qual- 
ified dentist. 

surgeon-fish,  «.   [SCEGEON,  s.,  2.] 

surg  e&n-$yS  s.  [Eng.  surgeon  ,'-<•».]  The  office 
of  a  surgeon,  as  in  the  army  or  navy. 

•siirg  -e&n-I^,  subst.  [Eng.  surgeon;  -ry.~\  The 
practice  of  a  surgeon  ;  surgery ;  a  surgery. 

surg  -er-?,  »surg-er  ie,  subst.  [A  corruption  of 
O.  Fr.  cirurgie,sirurgie,  chirurgie  —  surgery,  from 
Low  Lat.  chirurgia;  Gr.  cheirourgia=B.  working 
with  the  hands;  cheir  (genit.  cAetros)=the  hand, 
anderf/o=to  work.] 

1.  Science  &  Hist. :  The  term  includes  a  science 
and  art,  the  former  relating  to  the  study  of  acci- 
dental injuries  and  surgical  diseases  common  to 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,    what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     as,     ce       e;     ey  =  a.     qu  -  kw. 


surgiant 

the  whole  or  several  regions,  organs,  or  textures  of 
the  body,  and  to  morbid  growths  and  pathological 
processes  of  particular  organs  or  regions,  the  latter 
to  their  treatment  by  operation. 

The  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  practiced  the  art 
with  success  about  410  B.  C.  Hippocrates  men- 
tions a  surgical  instrument  for  reducing  dislocated 
bones.  Colsus,  A.  D.  17,  was  a  skillful  surgeon.  In 
the  third  century  surgery  received  an  impulse  from 
Erasistratus  of  Alexandria,  who  introduced  the 
practice  of  dissecting  the  human  subject.  Ihe 
Arabians  made  some  progress  in  the  art.  The 
founder  of  modern  surgery  is  considered  to  have 
been  Andrew  Vesalius  (1511-1564).  His  great  work, 
De  Corporis  Humani  Fabrica  Libri  Septem,  was 
published  at  Basel  in  1543.  The  discoveries  of 
Ambrose  Pare,  John  Hunter,  and  others  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  conservative  surgery  in  which  so 
many  signal  triumphs  were  achieved  by  Brodie, 
Lawrence,  Cooper,  &c.  The  introduction  of  anaesthe- 
sia by  Sir  J.  Simpson  led  to  the  improved  surgical 
practice  of  Fergusson,  Syme,  Paget,  and  others. 
Ovariotomy  has  saved  hundreds  of  lives  in  the 
hands  of  Spencer  Wells,  Bantock,  Keith,  and  Tait. 
Antiseptic  treatment  has  been  introduced  by  Sir 
Joseph  Lister,  with  equally  great  effect;  and  Pas- 
teur's inoculation  treatment  has,  it  is  believed, 
been  carried  to  success,  and  will  produce  the  grand- 
est results  in  preventing  disease.  The  introduction 
of  lithotrity,  the  cure  of  aneurism  by  pressure,  the 
use  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  laryngoscope,  thermom- 
eter, endoscope,  splanchnoscope,  sphygmograph, 
Ac.,  with  the  radical  cure  for  hernia,  skin-graft- 
ing, nerve-stretching.  &c.,  may  be  mentioned  as 
among  the  comparatively  recent  triumphs  of  mod- 
ern surgery,  rendering  operations  less  terrifying 
and  much  more  effectual. 

"This  would  soon  raise  surgery  into  an  art."— Warbur- 
ton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iv.,  §  3. 

2.  A  place  where  surgical  operations  are  per- 
formed, or  where  medicines  are  prepared. 

stirg -I-ant,  a.    [Lat.  8«rgo=to  rise.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  ROUSANT  or  RISING  (q.  v.). 

surg'-lc-al,  o.  [A  contract,  of  chirurgical,  from 
Low  Lat.  chirurgicus.]  [SURGERY.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  surgeons  or  surgery ;  done  by  means  of  surg- 
ery ;  as,  surgical  instruments,  surgical  operations. 

•surg'-J,  a.  [Eng.  surg(e),  s. ;  -y.~]  Rising  in 
surges  or  billows;  full  of  surges;  produced  by 
surges. 

"The  suroy  murmurs  of  the  lonely  sea. 

Keats:  Etulymion.i.  121. 

sttr-I-a'-na,  s.  [Named  after  Josepho  Donato 
Surian,  physician  at  Marseilles.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Surianacese  (q.  v.), 
containing  but  one  species,  Suriana  maritime!.  It 
is  a  woody  plant,  with  alternate  exstipulate  leaves, 
racemose  flowers,  a  five-cleft  calyx,  five  petals, 
indefinite  stamens,  five  carpels  attached  to  a  short 
gynobase,  each  cell  of  the  ovary  with  two  seeds. 
Fruit  with  a  woody  pericarp,  five  cells,  each  with 
one  ascending  seed.  Found  on  the  coast  of  various 
tropical  regions. 

siir-I-a-na  -96-88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  surian(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  A  doubtful  order  of  Hypogynous  txogens, 
alliance  Chenopodales.  It  was  founded  by  Dr. 
Wight,  but  is  now  generally  merged  in  Simaru- 
bacea>. 

sttr-I-ca  -ta,  s.    [Latinized  from  native  name.] 

Zodl.:  A  genus  of  Viverridte  (q.  v.),  with  one  spe- 
cies, Surir.ata  zenick,  from  South  Africa. 

sttr  -I-cate, «.    [Native  name.] 

Zodl.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Suricata  (q.  v.). 
Length  about  thirteen  inches,  tail  six  inches; 
ccilorgrayish-brown.with  yellowish-gray  transverse 
stripes  on  back.  Little  is  known  of  the  habits  of 
these  animals  in  a  state  of  nature,  beyond  the  fact 
that  they  are  fossorial. 

Sfl  -rl-nam,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geotj.:  Dutch  Guiana  and  the  river  whicli  runs 
through  it. 

Surinam-bark,  s. 

Bot. :  The  bark  of  Andira  inermis  [ANDIRA],  called 
also  Bastard  Cabbage  Bark  and  Worm  Bark. 

Surinam-poison,  s. 

Bot. :  Tephrosia  toxicaria,  a  half  shrubby  erect 
plant,  with  many  pairs  of  leaflets,  pubescent  above 
and  silky  beneath;  papilionaceous  flowers  and 
linear,  velvety,  mucronate  legumes.  It  is  said  to 
have  come  at  first  from  Africa,  but  now  grows  in 
the  West  Indies  and  Guiana,  where  the  leaves, 
bruised  and  pounded,  are  cast  into  the  water  to 
intoxicate  and  poison  fish. 

Surinam-toad,  s. 

Zool. :  Pipa  americana,  a  large  flat  toad,  found 
on  the  edges  of  swamps  in  Surinam  and  the  neigh- 
boring country.  It  is  about  a  foot  long,  with  a 
short,  broad,  pointed  head,  the  nostrils  produced  ____ 

boll,    bfiy;     pout,    Jtfwl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
-ciau.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous, 
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into  a  leathery  tube ;  largo  hind  limbs  with  webbed 
feet;  fore  feet  small,  with  four  slender  webbed 
fingers,  terminating  in  four  small  projections.  It  is 
brownish-olive  above,  whitish  below;  the  skin  is 
covered  with  a  number  of  tiny  hard  granules,  inter- 
spersed with  horny,  tubercular  projections.  It  has 
no  tongue,  and  the  jaws  and  palate  are  toothless. 
The  species  is  propagated  in  an  extremely  curious 
manner.  When 
the  eggs  are  laid, 
the  male  i m- 
pregnates  them, 
takes  them  in  his 
paws,  and  places 
them  on  the  back 
of  the  female, 
where  they  ad- 
hero  by  means  of 
a  glutinous  secre- 
tion, and  become 
by  degrees  em- 
bedded in  a  series 

of  cells  which  Surinam-toad, 

then  form  in  the 

skin.  When  the  process  is  completed,  a  membrane 
closes  over  the  cells,  and  the  back  of  the  female 
boars  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  piece  of  dark 
honeycomb.  In  these  colls  the  eggs  are  hatched, 
and  the  young  undergo  their  metamorphosis,  burst- 
ing through  the  protecting  membrane  as  perfect 
frogs. 

sfl -rl-nam-ine,  s.    [Eng.  Surinam ;  -me.] 
„  Chem.:  An  alkaloid  said  to  occur  in  the  bark  of 
Andira  inermis. 

sOr'-lI  If,  adv.  [Eng.  surly;  -ly.~\  In  a  surly  or 
morose  manner ;  gruffly. 

sOr  -11-ness,  subst.  [English  surly ; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  surly  ;  gloomy  moroseness ; 
crabbedness. 

"Cured  of  all  that  perverseness  and  Burliness  of  tem- 
per."— Scott:  Christian  Life.  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

•stirl -Ing,  s.  [English  surl(y);  -ing.]  A  sour, 
surly,  morose  fellow. 

"These  sour  surlings  are  to  be  commended  to  sieur 
Gaulard." — Camden:  Remains;  Ana.gra.mmes. 

sar'-Kun,  »sur-loyn,  s.    [SIRLOIN.] 

sur'-l? ,  *ser-ly,  *sur-lle,  'sur-ley,  *svr-lie, 

*syr-lye,  a.     [For  sir-like,  i.  e.,  magisterial,  arro- 
gant, proud,  and  hence  rude,  uncivil,  morose.] 
*1.  Arrogant,  haughty,  magisterial. 

"  Like  syrlye  shepheards  hav  we  none." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  July. 

2.  Gloomily    morose;    sour,    crabbed,   snarling; 
cross  and  rude ;  churlish. 

"  Old  Tiney,  surliest  of  his  kind." 

Covtper:  Epitaph  on  a  Hare. 

3.  Ungracious,  churlish,  rude.    (Said  of  things.) 
*4.  Gloomy,  dismal. 

"When  I  am  dead, 
Then  you  shall  hear  this  surly,  sullen  bell." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  71. 

*5.  Rough,  dark,  tempestuous :  as,  the  surly  storm. 
(Thomson.) 

sQr  -mark,  s.    [Pref. sur-  (2), and  mark.} 
Shipbuilding : 

(1)  A  mark  drawn  on  the  timbers  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  molding-edge  with  the  ribband-line ;  the 
stations  of  the  ribbands  and  harpiugs  being  marked 
on  the  timbers. 

(2)  A  cleat  temporarily  placed  on  the  outside  of  a 
rib,  to  give  a  hold  to  the  ribband  by  which,  through 
the  shores,  it  is  supported  on  the  slipway. 

tsfir'-mas-te'r,  s.  [Formed  from  Low  Lat.  sub- 
magisterial!  uuder-master ;  cf.  surrogate.]  An 
under-master;  the  master  of  the  lower  division  in 
an  English  public  school.  (Still  used  in  St.  Paul's 
School.) 

'sar-mis.'-a-bly',  adv.  [Eng.  surmise;  •ably.']  By 
surmise ;  presumably. 

"Had  you  formed  any  opinion  of  what  is  sumnisably  the 
cause  of  death?"— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*sfir-mif  -al,  s.  [Eng.  surmis(e) ;  -al.~]  The  act 
of  surmising;  surmise. 

"  All  pride  and  envy,  and  all  uncharitable  surmisals." — 
Glanvill:  Sermon  i. 

*sur-mls.'-ant,  s.  [Eng.  surmis(e') ,'  -a?if.]  One 
who  surmises. 

"Her  ladyship's  informants,  or  rather  surmisants." — 
Richardson:  Clarissa,  vi.  179. 

sur-mis,e',  *sur-myse,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SURMISE,  «.] 

A.  Transitive; 

*1.  To  charge ;  to  accuse. 

" Surmysed  agayne  hym  felony  and  murdoure." — Fab- 
yan:  Cronycle,  ch.  ccxlii. 

2.  To  guess  or  imagine  to  be  the  case,  with  but 
little  ground  or  reason  to  go  on ;  to  conjecture,  to 
suspect ;  to  have  a  suspicion. 


surname 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  charge ;  to  make  a  charge  or  accusation. 

"He  surmised  to  the  king  .  .  .  that  his  said  secret 
friends  had  excited  him  to  combine  with  his  enemies."— 
State  Trials,  S  Edwd.  III.  (au.  1330). 

2.  To  imagine,  to  conjecture,  to  suspect,  to  smp- 
pose. 

sur-mls.e  ,  s.  [O.  Fr.  surmise=an  accusation, 
prop.  fern,  of  surmis,  pa.  par.  of  surmettre=to 
charge,  to  accuse;  lit.,  to  put  upon:  «ur=upon 
and  me«re=to  put.] 

*1.  A  charge,  an  accusation. 

"To  relieve  the  truth,  and  to  confound  false  surmises.' 
—But-net:  Records,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  bk.  iii.,  No.  30. 

2.  The  thought,  imagination,  suspicion,  or  con- 
jecture that  something  may  be,  though  based  on  no 
certain  or  strong  evidence  ;  conjecture,  guess. 

"  Many  surmises  of  evil  alarm  the  hearts  of  the  people." 
Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  2. 

*3.  Reflection,  thought. 

"Being  from  the  feeling  of  her  own  grief  brought 
By  deep  surmise  of  others'  detriment." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,579. 

sar-mis.'-e'r,  s.  [Eng.  surmis(e),  v.;  -er.]  One 
who  surmises. 

"I  should  first  desire  these  snrmisers  to  point  out  the 
time."—  Lively  Oracles,  4c.  (1678),  p.  37. 

sfSr-mlg  -Ing,  -subst.  [Eng.  sitrmis(e) ;  -inff.]  A 
surmise. 

"Evil  surmisingea  and  vayne  disputacions," — 1  Tim. 
vi.  4.  (1561.) 

*s0r-mlt ,  *sur-myt,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  surmettre= 
to  charge.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  put  forward,  to  charge. 

"The  pretens  bargayn  that  John  Paston  yn  hys  lyffe 
surmytted." — Paston  Letters,  ii.  823. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  surmise. 

"Only  aa  in  my  dreame  I  did  sunnit" — Thynne:  Debate, 
p.  67. 

sBr-mount ,  v.  t.  [Fr.  surmonter,  from  sur=over, 
above,  and  monter=to  mount  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  mount  or  rise  above ;  to  overtop. 

"The  mountains  of  Olympus,  Atho,  and  Atlas,  over- 
reach and  surmount  all  winds  and  clouds." — Raleioh: 
Hist.  World. 

2.  To  overcome,  to  conquer. 

"He  set  himself  therefore  to  surmount  some  difficulties 
and  to  evade  others." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 
*3.  To  surpass,  to  exceed. 

"  Bv  which  all  earthly  princes  she  doth  far  surmount." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  1. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  surmount  and  to 
conquer,  see  CONQUER. 

8ur-m<5unt -a-ble,  <*•  [Eng.  surmount;  •able.'] 
Capable  of  being  surmounted  or  overcome ;  super- 
able,  conquerable. 

"The  difficulty  is  easily  surmountable  by  common 
sagacity." — Knox:  Letter  to  a  Young  Xobleman. 

8ur-m6unt  -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  surmountable ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  surmountable. 

stir-mount  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [SURMOUXT.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Overcome,  conquered,  surpassed. 

2.  Her.:  A  term  used  of  a  charge  when  it  has 
another  charge  of  a  different  metal  or  color  laid 
over  it.    When  it  is  an  animal  that  has  a  charge 
placed  over,  the  term  used  is  Debruised  (q.  v.). 

surmounted-arch  or  dome,  s. 

Arch. :  An  arch  or  dome  that  rises  higher  than  a 
semicircle. 

stir-mount -er,  s.  [Eng.  surmount;  •er.']  One 
who  surmounts. 

sftr -mul-let,  s.  [Fr.  surmulet=tho  red  mullet, 
for  sormulet;  O.  Fr.  sor  (Fr.  saur)  =  sorrel  (q.  v.), 
and  mulet=a  mullet.]  [  MULLET  (1).] 

Ichthy.:  Mullus  surmuletus,  formerly  considered 
to  be  distinct  species  tTinnM.barbatus,  from  which 
it  differs  in  having  its  red  color  relieved  by  three 
longitudinal  stripes  of  yellow.  Some  authorities 
regard  it  as  a  variety,  while  Gttnther  considers  it  to 
be  the  female  of  M.  barbatus.  [MULLCS.] 

f  sfir  -mu-lot,  s.  [Fr.,  fromO.  Fr.  sor= sorrel,  and 
Fr.  mulot  (from  Lat.  mus)  =  a  mouse.] 

Zo6l..  Mus  decumanus,  the  Brown  Rat.  [RAT,  s., 
II.] 

sflr  -name,  *sor-nom,  *sour-noun,  s.  [French 
surnom,  from  sur  (Lat.  super)  =over,  and  nom  (Lat. 
jiomen)  =  name  (Sv.sobrenombre;  Ital.soprannome.} 

1.  An  additional  name  superadded  to  the  Christian 
or  baptismal  name,  and  ultimately  converted  into 
a  family  name.  Surnames  originally  denoted  occu- 
pation, residence,  or  some  particular  characteristic 
or  event  connected  with  the  individual,  as  VV  illiam 


sin,    as,;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?lst.    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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Rufus  (or  Red),  John  Smith  (or  tho  Smith),  John 
Bowyer  (or  the  Bowmaker),  <fcc.  They  were  also 
commonly  formed  at  first  by  adding  the  name  of 
the  father  to  that  of  the  son,  as  Thomas,  John's 
son,  whence  Johnson;  John,  Harry's  son,  whence 
Harrison,  &c.  So,  in  French,  they  were  formed  by 
prefixing  Ftte=scm.  to  the  uame  of  tho  father,  as 
Fitz-Gerald—^OQ.  of  Gerald,  &c.  In  Scotch,  the 
prefix  Afac=son  of,  was  used,  as  Macdougal^  Mac- 
andrew,  &c.  In  Wales,  the  prefix  was  Ap<  with  tho 
same  meaning,  as  Thomas  Ap  Harry  ',  whence  Parry* 
John  An  Rice,  whence  Price,  &c.  In  Ireland,  O 
was  prefixed,  as  John  O'Donnell,  Thomas  O'Flana- 
gant  &c. 

"In  the  authenticall  record  of  this  Exchequer  called 
Domesday,  surnames  are  first  found,  brought  in.  then  by 
the  Normans,  who  not  long  before  first  tooke  them,  but 
most  noted  with  DC  such  a  place,  as  Godefridus  de  Maime- 
villa."—  Camden.-  Kemaines;  Surnames. 

2.  An  appellation  added  to  tho  original  name. 
"Mysumawi^,  Coriolanus." 

Stiakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

Bar-name',  *str-name',  v.  t.  [SURNAME,  s.]  To 
name  or  call  by  an  appellation  superadded  to 
the  original  name  ;  to  give  a  surname  to. 

"How  he,  surnamed  of  Africa,  dismissed 
In  his  prime  youth  the  fair  Iberian  maid." 

Milton:  P.  R.,  ii.  199. 

Stlr'-nl-a,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Buboninse,  with  a  single  spe- 
cies, Surnia  /unerea,  the  Hawk-owl,  from  the 
arctic  circle  in  both  hemispheres,  and  an  occasional 
straggler  to  warmer  regions.  8.  nyctea,  the  Snowy 
Owl,  is  now  Nyctea  scandiaca.  [HAWK-OWL,  2., 
SNOWY-OWL.] 

*sar-nom>In-al,  adj.  [Pref.  sur-  (2).  and  Eng. 
nominal  (q.  v.).]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  sur- 
names. 

Bill-pass',  *sur-pas,  *sur-passe,  r.  t.    [French 
Kurpastier,  from  sur=above,  beyond,  and  passer=to 
pass.] 
*1.  To  go  beyond  or  past;  to  exceed. 

"Nor  let  the  sea 

Surpass  his  bounds,  nor  rain  to  drown  the  world." 
Milton:  P.  L.,^i.  894. 

2.  To  excel,  to  exceed  ;  to  go  beyond  in  any  quality 
good  or  bad. 

"Whose  beauty  doth  her  bounty  far  sttrpaase." 

Spenser:  F.  y.,  III.  ix.  4. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  surpass  aud  to 
exceed,  see  EXCEED. 

sur-pass  -a-ble,  adj.    [English  surpass;  -aWe.] 
Capable  of  being  surpassed,  exceeded,  or  excelled. 
sur-pass  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [SURPASS.  ] 

A.  Affpr.  par.^:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:   Excellent  in    an    eminent    degree; 
excelling  all  others. 

"O  thou,  that  with  surpassing  glory  crowned, 
Look'st  from  thy  sole  dominion,  like  the  god, 
Of  this  new  world."  Milton:  /'.  L.,  iv.  32. 

Sur-pass  -Ing  ly%  adv.  [Eng.  surpassing;  -ly.] 
In  a  surpassing  manner  or  degree. 

stir-pass  -Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  surpassing;  -ness.'} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  surpassing  or  excel- 
ling all  other. 

sur  -pll9e,  *sur-ples3e,  *sur-plis,  *sur-plyce, 


*sur-plise,  *sur-plys,  *syr-plis.  s.  J  Fr.  swrpaX 
from  Low  Lat.  tuperpelliceum—the  clerical  robe 
worn  over  tho  bachelor's  ordinary  dress,  which  was 
anciently  of  sheepskin,  from  Lat.  swpcr=above, 
over,  and  peUiceum.  neut.  sing,  of  pelliceus=ma.dQ 
of  skins;  pelli8=a  skin  ;  Sp.  sobrepelliz.'] 
*1.  A  light  outer  or  over  garment. 

"Here  now  a  contreuore,  thorgh  Roberto's  avis, 
Abouen  ther  armore  did  serkis  &  surplis." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  334. 

2.  The  outer  garment  of  an  officiating  priest,  dea- 
con, or  chorister  in  the  Church  of  England  aud  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  worn  over  their  other 
dress  during  the  performance  of  religious  services. 
It  is  a  loose,  flowing  vestment  of  white  linen,  gener- 
ally reaching  almost  to  the  feet,  with  broad,  full 
sleeves.  It  differs  from  the  alb  in  being  fuller,  and 
in  having  no  girdle,  nor  embroidery  at  the  foot. 

"From  the  dislike  of  cap  and  surplice,  the  very  next 
step  was  admonitions  to  the  whole  parliament  against  the 
whole  government  ecclesiastical.  "—Dryden:  Reliaio  Laid  . 
(Pref.) 

*surplice-fees,  s.pt.    Fees  paid  to  a  clergyman 

for  the  performance  of  occasional  duties,  as  bap- 

tisms, marriages,  funerals.    Called  also  Stole-fees. 

sUr'-plIced,  a.    [Eng.   turpZic(e);   -ed.]    Wear- 

ing a  surplice  or  surplices. 

"The  aurpliced  train  draw  near 
To  this  last  mansion  of  mankind." 

Mallet:  A  Funeral  Hymn. 

*sur-plis,  s.    [SUBPLICE.] 


sur'-plus,  s,  &  a.  [Fr.  svrphis=an  overplus,  from 
Lat.  super=a.bovo,  and plua= more.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :   Overplus ;    that    which    remains 
over  when  all  requirements  are  satisfied;  excels  )*•- 
yond  what  is  prescribed  or  wanted ;  more  than  suf- 
fices or  is  needed. 

"Of  the  surplus  they  make  both  a  syrup  and  a  coarse 
sugar."— Coot:  First  Voyaye,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Law:  The  residuum  of  an    estate    after  tho 
debts  and  legacies  are  paid. 

B.  As  adj. :  Being  over  and  above  what  is  required 
or  prescribed;  in  excess. 

"The  facilities  he  has  for  making  ready  disposal  of 
surplus  stock."— Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

stir  -plus-age  (age  as  I&),  subst.  [Eng.  surplus; 
•age.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Surplus ;  excess  beyond  what  is 
prescribed  or  required  ;  superabundance. 

"Expresses  regret  at  this  surplusage  of  candidates." — 
London  Echo. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Accounts:  A  greater  disbursement  than  tho 
charge  of  tho  accountant  amounteth  to. 

2.  Law:  Something  in  tho  pleadings  or  proceed- 
ings not  necessary  or  relevant  to  the  case,  and 
which  may  be  rejected. 

*sfir-pris.'-al,  *sur-pris.-all,  *sur-prys-all,  a. 
[Eng.  8urpris(e) ;  -al.']  The  act  of  surprising;  a 
coming  upon  unexpectedly  or  unawares'  the  sjate 
of  being  taken  by  surprise;  surprise. 

"They  surprisalllod 
From  forth  the  faire  wood  my  sad  feete." 

Chapman.-  Homer's  Iliad,  xxi. 

sur-pri§e  ,  *siir-prlze',  v.  t.    [SURPRISE,  s.] 
1.  To  come  or  fall  upon  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly; to  come    upon  unawares;   to   attack  unex- 
pectedly ;  to  take  unawares. 

"Thus  judging  he  gave  secret  way, 
When  the  stern  priests  surprised  their  prey." 

Scott:  Murmion,  iii.  15. 

*2.  To  seize  suddenly;  to  take  prisoner. 

"When  that  disdainful!  beast, 
Encountering  fierce,  him  suddein  doth  MtnHrntf*N 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  19. 

3.  To  capture  by  an  unexpected  or  sudden  attack ; 
to  take  by  surprise. 

"And  seizing  at  the  last  upon  the  Britons  here, 
Surpriz'd  the  spacious  isle." 

Vrayton.-  Polyolbion,  s.  4. 

*4.  To  hold  possession  of;  to  hold,  to  retain. 
"That  in  my  hands  surprise  the  sovereignty." 

J.  Webster. 

*5.  To  overpower,  to  perplex,  to  confound,  to 
confuse. 

"I  am  surprised  with  an  uncouth  fear." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  8. 

6.  To  strike  with  wonder  or  astonishment,  as  at 
something  sudden,  unexpected,  or  remarkable  in 
conduct,  words,  or  story,  or  by  the  appearance  of 
something  unusual. 

"People  were  not  so  much  frightened  as  surprized  at 
the  bigness  of  the  camel." — V Estrange. 

*7.  To  lead,  bring,  or  betray  unawares. 

sur-prige  ,  subst.  [O.  Fr.  sorprise,  surprise  (also 
spelt  surprinse],  prop.  fern,  of  sorpris,  surpris,  pa. 
par.  of  sorprendre,  surprendre  —  to  surprise;  sur 
(Lat.  super)  =above,  upon,  and  prendre  (Lat.  pre- 
&endo)  =  to  take ;  Ital.  sorprendre.] 

1,  The  act  of  coming  upon  unawares  or  suddenly ; 
the  act  of  taking  suddenly  and  without  prepara- 
tion. 

"  We  huue  forth  no  spies, 

To  learne  their  drifts  ;  who  may  perchance  this  night 
intend  surprise."  Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  x. 

2.  Tho  state  of  being  surprised  or  seized   with 
wonder  or  astonishment,  as  at  something  sudden, 
unexpected  or  remarkable;  an  emotion  excited  by 
the  sudden  or  unexpected  happening  or  appearing, 
as   of   something   remarkable  or   novel;   wonder, 
astonishment,  amazement. 

"Men,  boys,  and  women,  stupid  with  surprise, 
Where'er  she  passes,  fix  their  wondering  eyes." 

Dryden:   Virgil's  Mneid,  vii.  1,104. 

*3.  A  dish  covered  with  a  crust  of  raised  paste, 
but  with  no  other  contents. 

"  Few  care  for  carving  trifles  in  disguise, 
Or  that  fantastick  dish  some  call  Hirpr/M." 

King:  Art  of  Cookery. 

4.  Something  which  occurs,  or  is  presented  to 
view,  or  given  unexpectedly,  so  as  to  excite  a  feel- 
ing of  surprise  ;  an  unexpected  event ;  as,  It  was  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  him. 

surprise-cadence,  s. 

Music :  Interrupted  or  suspended  cadence.  [DE- 
CEPTIVE-CADENCE.] 


surprise-party,  *»/>«/.    A  party  of  persons  who 

assemble  by  agreement,  and  without  invitation,  at 
the  house  of  a  common  friond,  each  bringing  some 
article  of  food  as  a  contribution  toward  a  suppur, 
of  which  all  partake. 

*sur  prl§e'-ment,STi6fif.  [Eng. surprise;  -men/.] 
Surprising,  surprisai. 

" Rurprisements  of  castles." — Daniel:  Hist.  Eii'jliiml, 
p.  47. 

sur  prl§'-5r,s.  I  Eng.  surprisf*);  -er.]  One  who 
surprises;  specifically,  one  of  a  body  of  men  who- 
attempt  to  take  a  place  by  surprise. 

"The  surprisers  were  to  be  ready  "—  Clarendon:  Civil 
Wars,  iii.  187. 

stir-pris.  -ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [SURPRISE.] 

A,  Aspr.par.:  (See  tho  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Exciting  surprise  or  wonder;  aston- 
ishing, extraordinary,  wonderful;  of  a  nature  to- 
excite  surprise,  wonder,  or  astonishment. 

sur-prls,  -Ing-ly\  *sur-priz'-Ing-ly\  adv.  [Eng. 
surprising;  -?i/.]  In  a  surprisingmanuerordegroe; 
so  as  to  excite  surprise  or  wonder. 

"  The  less  faulty  [are]  surprizingly  apt  to  be  dissipated 
in  a  hurry  of  amuse ments."—  Sec her.-  Sermons,  vol.  i., 
ser.  27. 

sur-pris. '-Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  surprising ;  -m's*. } 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  surprising. 

*sur  -qued-our,  *sour-qul-dour,  subst.  [Sro-j 
QUEDRY.J  A  proud,  haughty,  arrogant,  or  insolent 
person. 

"  And  sente  forth  sourquidours,  hua  serjiauns  of 
armes."  Piers  Plowman,  p.  384. 

*sur  -qued-ous,  adjective.  [SURQTJEDRY.]  Proud, 
haughty,  arrogant,  insolent. 

"  It  showeth  well  that  thou  art  not  wise, 
But  suppressed  with  a  manere  of  rage, 
To  take  on  thee  this  surqiiedous  message." 

Lydyate:  Story  of  Thebe8t  ii. 

*sur-qued-ryS  *sur-qued  rie,  *sur-quid-rie,. 
*sur-cuyd-rye,  8.  [O.  Fr.  sitrquiderie,  from  swr- 
cuider=to  be  insolent:  s«r=above,  and  cuider=to 
think,  to  presume  ;  Ital.  sorquidanza.]  Overween- 
ing pride,  arrogance,  insolence. 

'That  men  may  not  themselves  their  own  good  parts 
Extol,  without  suspect  of  surguedry." 

Donne:  Letter  to  Mr.  J.  W. 

*sur  -qued-y1,  subst.  [SURQUEDRY.]  Arrogance, 
insolence,  presumption. 

*siir-re-l>6und',  v.  i.  [Pref.  sur-  (2),  and  Eng. 
rebound.]  To  echo  repeatedly. 

"  Heav'n  about  did  surrebound." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxi.  361. 

sur-re-but',  r.  /.  [Pref.  sur-  (2),  and  Eng.  rebut 
(q.  v.).] 

Law:  To  reply,  as  a  plaintiff,  to  a  defendant's 
rebutter. 

sur  re-but  -tSr,  s.  [Pref.  sur-  (2),  and  English 
rebutter  (q.  v.).] 

Law:  A  second  rebutter;  the  plaintiff's  reply  to 
the  defendant's  rebutter  (q.  v.). 

"The  plaintiff  may  answer  the  rejoinder  by  a  surre- 
joinder; upon  which  the  defendant  may  rebut;  and  the 
plaintiff  answer  him  by  a  surrebutter."  —  Blackstone.- 
Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  20. 

*SUr-reined  ,  a.    [Prof,  sur-  (2),  and  Eng.  rein.} 
Over-ridden ;  knocked  up  by  being  ridden  too  hard. 
"A  drench  for  surrein'd  jades,  their  barley  broth." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  5. 

sur  re  Join  ,  r.  i.  [Pref.  sur-  (2),  and  Eng.  rejoin 
(q.  v.J.J 

Law:  To  reply,  as  a  plaintiff,  to  a  defendant's 
rejoinder. 

sfir-re-j6in'-de"r,  s.  [Pref.  swr-  (2),  and  English 
rejoinder  (q.v.).l 

Law:  A  second  rejoinder ;  the  reply  of  tho  plain- 
tiff to  a  defendant's  rejoinder. 

sur-ren  -der,  r.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  surrendre,  from 
«ur=upon,  up,  and  rendre  =  to  render  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  yield  or  deliver  up  to  the  power  of  another ; 
to  yield  or  give  up  possession  of  upon  compulsion 
and  demand. 

"  Would  not  surrender  the  state  which  he  liked  well." — 
Jewell:  Defenseofthe  Apologie,  p.  419. 

2.  To  yield  in  favor  of  another,  not  necessarily 
tinder  compulsion;  to  resign  in  favor  of  another; 
to  cease  to  claim,  exercise,  or  use ;  as,  to  surrender 
a  right  or  privilege. 

3.  To  yield  to  any  influence,  passion,  emotion  or 
power.    (Often  used  refloxively.) 

"If  we  do  not  surrender  our  wills  to  the  overture  of  His 
goodness."— Barrow.  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  4. 
*4.  To  let  bo  taken  away  ;  to  relinquish,  to  resign. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,    what,     fill,     father;     we,     w6t,     here,     camel,     her,     the"re;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,     p8t, 
or,     wore,    wolf,     w6rk>     who,    s6n;     mute,    cub,     cure,     unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     »,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.     gu  =  kw. 


surrender 

II   Law;  To  make  surrender  of.    [SURRENDER, s.. 
II.  2.] 
B.  Intrnnsitirt': 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  yield;  to  give  one's  self  up  to 
the  power  of  another. 

"Fetch  hither  Richard,  that  in  common  view- 
He  may  surrender."        Shakv^p,:  Itich.  II.,  iv,  1. 

2.  Law;  To  appear  in  court  in  discharge  of  recog- 
nizances or  bail  entered  into;  to  appear  in  court 
under  ail  order  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy. 

"At  the  second  of  these  meetings,  at  farthest,  the  bank- 
rupt must  surrender;  or,  in  default  of  doing  so,  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years."— Blacks  tone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch. 
27. 

sur-ren  -der,  s.    [SURRENDER,  u.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  surrendering ;  the  act 
of  yielding  or  resigning  one's  person,  or  the  posses- 
sion of  something,  into  the  power  or  control  of  an- 
other; a  yielding,  a  giving;  especially,  the  yielding 
of  an  army,  fort,  or  the  like,  to  an  enemy. 

"To  treat  for  a  surrender  of  the  Palatinate."—  Uowell; 
Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  10. 

II.  Technically:  i 

1.  Insurance:  The  abandonment  of  an  assurance 
policy  by  the  party  assured  on  receiving  back  a  por- 
tion of  the  premiums  paid.  The  amount  payable 
on  the  surrender  of  a  policy  is  called  the  surrender 
value,  and  depends  upon  the  number  of  years  dur- 
ing which  the  premiums  have  been  paid. 

'2.  Law: 

(1)  English  Law:  The  yielding  up  of  an  estate  for 
life  or  for  years  to  him  that  has  the  immediate  es- 
tate in  reversion  or  remainder.    It  may  be  either  in 
fact  or  in  law.    A  surrender  in  fact  must  be  made 
by  deed,  which  is  the  allowable  evidence.    A  sur- 
render in  law  is  one  which  may  bo  implied,  and  gen- 
erally has  reference  to  estates  or  tenancies  from 
year  to  year,  &c. 

"A  surrender,  sursumreddftio,  or  rendering  up,  is  of  a 
nature  directly  opposite  to  a  release;  for  as  that  operates 
by  the  greater  estates  descending  upon  the  less,  a  surren- 
der is  the  falling  of  a  less  estate  into  a  greater.  There 
may  also  be  surrender  in  law  by  the  acceptance  by  the 
tenant  of  a  new  estate  inconsistent  with  his  prior  estate. 
Thus  anew  lease  made  to  a  person  in  possession  under  an 
old  lease,  and  accepted  by  him,  operates  as  a  surrender  in 
law  of  the  old  one;  for  from  such  acceptance  the  law  im- 
plies his  intention  to  yield  up  the  estate  which  he  had 
before,  though  he  may  not  by  express  words  of  surren- 
der have  declared  as  much."— Blackstone;  Comment.,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  17. 

(2)  The  appearance  of  a  bankrupt  in  court  for 
public  examination. 

"The  next  proceeding,  in  case  an  adjudication  is  made, 
Is  the  surrender  of  the  bankrupt,  and  his  examination  ; 
the  appointment  of  creditors'  assignees,  and  the  proof  of 
debts  against  the  estate." — Blackstone;  Comment.,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  117. 

(3)  The  giving  up  of  a  principal  into  lawful  cus- 
tody by  his  bail. 

(4)  The  delivery  up  of  fugitives  from  justice  by  a 
foreign  state ;  extradition. 

*   Surrender  of  copyholds: 

I. 'i  f :  The  yielding  up  of  the  estate  by  the  tenant 
into  the  bands  of  the  lord,  for  such  purpose  as  in 
the  surrender  are  expressed. 

sur-ren-der-ee',  *.    [Eng.  surrender;  -ee.] 
Law:  A  person  to  whom    the  owner  grants  sur- 
rendered land ;  one  to  whom  a  surrender  is  made. 

"Immediately  upon  sucn  surrender,  in  court,  or  upon 
presentment  of  a  surrender  made  out  of  court,  the  lord  by 
his  steward  grants  the  same  land  again  to  cestui  que  use, 
who  is  sometimes  called  the  surrenderee,  to  hold  by  the 
ancient  rents  pnd  customary  services  ;  and  thereupon  ad- 
mits him  tenant  to  the  copyhold,  according  to  the  form 
and  effect  of  the  surrender  which  must  be  exactly  pur- 
sued."— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  19. 

flur-ren  -43r-or,  s.    [Eng.  surrender;  -or.] 
Law:  One  who  suiyenders  an  estate  in  to  the  hands 
of  the  owner ;  one  who  makes  a  surrender. 

*8ur-ren  -dry\s.  [Eng.  surrender;  -y.]  The  act 
of  surrendering;  a  surrender. 

"We  should  have  madean  entire s«rrendn/  of  ourselves 
to  God,  that  we  might  have  gained  a  title  to  his  deliver- 
ances."— Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

*sur-rep  -tion  (1),  s.  [Lat.  surreptio,  from  sur- 
rep(us,  pa.  par.  of  surrepo  =  to  steal  upon.]  [SuR- 
RKPTiTioua.]  A  coming  upon  uuperceiveu  or  au- 
awares ;  a  stealing  upon. 

"Sins  of  a  sudden  «urrep(ion."—  Hammond:  Works, 
ii.  23. 

*sur-rep -tion  (2),«.  [Lat.  surreptio,  from  sur- 
reptus,  pa.  par.  of  surrt"pio=to  snatch  away  secretly ; 
«ur  (for  sub)  =  under,  and  rapt"o=to  snatch.]  The 
act  of  getting  in  a  surreptitious  manner,  or  by  craft 
or  stealth. 

"Thesurrepd'on  of  secretly  misgotten  dispensations."— 
Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience. 
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sur-rSp-tl  -nous,  *sur-rep-tl-clous,  «.  fLat. 
HurTefttimH,  twmpncius  =  stolen,  done  stealthily, 
from  surreptus,  pa.  par.  of  surrepo=to  creep  under, 
to  steal  upon;  fur  (for  su6)  =  under,  and  repo=to 
creen.] 

1.  Done  by  stealth  or  without  proper  authority ; 
made  or  produced  fraudulently;  unauthorized;  ac» 
cumpanied  or  characterized  by  underhand  dealing. 

"I  hear  that  you  have  procured  a  correct  copy  of  the 
Dunciad,  which  the  many  surreptitious  ones  have  ren- 
dered so  necessary."— Pope:  Dunciad.  (Let.  to  Publishers.) 

*2.  Acting  in  a  stealthy,  crafty,  or  underhand 
manner. 

"To  take  or  touch  with  surreptitimi* 
Or  violent  haud  what  there  was  left  for  use." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xxi. 

sur-rgp-tl  -tious-l?,  adverb.  [English  surrepti- 
tious;-ly.]  In  a  surreptitious  manner ;  by  stealth ; 
in  an  underhand  manner ;  fraudulently. 

"Thou  hast  got  it  more  surreptitiously  than  he  did,  and 
with  leas  effect." — Government  of  the  Tongue. 

sir  -r6-gate,  s.  [Lat.  surrogatus,  pa.  par.  of 
surro<7O=to  substitute,  to  elect  in  place  of  another ; 
sur  (forsu6)=under,  and  rogo=to  ask,  to  elect.] 

1.  Generally  a  deputy,  a  substitute,  a  delegate,  a 
person  appointed  to  act  for  another;  specifically, 
the  deputy  of  an  ecclesiastical  judge,  most  com- 
monly of  a  bishop  or  his  chancellor,  who  grants 
marriage  licenses  and  probates. 

2.  An  officer  who  presides  over  the  probate  of 
wills  and  testaments  and  the  settlement  of  estates. 

*sur'-r6-gate,  r.  t.  [SURROGATE,  s.]  To  put  in 
the  place  of  another ;  To  substitute. 

"But  this  earthly  Adam  failing  in  his  office,  the 
heavenly  was  surrogated  in  his  roome,  who  is  able  to 
gave  to  the  utmost." — More:  Works.  (Pref.  General.) 

Sur'-rft-gate-Bhlp,  s.  [Eng.  surrogate,  s. ;  -8/iip.] 
The  office  of  a  surrogate. 

*sur-r&-ga  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  surrogatio,  from  sur- 
rogatus,  pa.  par.  of  surrogo.]  [SURROGATE,  «.]  The 
act  of  substituting  one  person  in  the  place  of  an- 
other. 

"There  should  be  a  surrogation  and  new  choice  of  an 
apostle  to  succeed  into  the  room  of  Judas  the  traytor." — 
Killinybeck:  Sermons,  ser.  120. 

sur-r6-ga  -turn,  subst.  [Latin,  nent.  sing,  of 
surrogatus,  pa.  par.  of  surrogo.]  [SURROGATE,  «.] 
That  which  comes  in  place  of  something  else. 

Bur-round',  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  surander=  to  float 
on  the  waves ;  Low  Lat.  supe rundo,  from  super= 
above,  over,  and  unda=a  wave.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*1.  To  overflow,  to  inundate,  to  flood. 
"The  sea  .  .  .    hath  decayed,  surrounded,  and  drowned 
up  much  hard  grounds." — Act  7  James  /.,  c.  20. 

*2.  To  pass  over,  to  travel  over,  to  circumnavigate. 
"Captain  Cavendish  surrounded  the  world." — Fuller: 
Church  Hist.,  XI.  xi.     (Dedic.) 

3.  To  encompass,  to  environ ;  to  inclose  on  every 
side ;  specif.,  to  inclose,  as  a  body  of  troops,  between 
hostile  forces,  so  as  to  cut  off  means  of  communi- 
cation or  retreat ;  to  invest,  as  a  city. 

4.  To  lie  or  bo  situated  on  all  sides  of ;  to  form  an 
inclosure  round ;  to  shut  in,  to  environ,  to  encircle 
instead. 

"Cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me;  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off."  Hilton.  P.  L.,  iii.  46. 

B.  Intransitive : 
*1.  To  overflow. 

"Streams  if  stopt  surround." 
Warner:  Albions  England,  VIII.  lli.  197. 

*2.  To  circle,  to  go  round. 

"To  dance  the  Hay  in  surrounding  vagaries." 

Purchas:  Theat.  Polit.,  Flying  Insects,  16. 

3.  To  form  an  inclosure  or  circle  round  something 
else. 

"  Bad  angels  seen 

On  wing  under  the  burning  cope  of  hell, 
•Twill  upper,  nether,  und  surrounding  fires." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  345. 

'surround  ,  a.  &  s.    [SUKROUXD,  ».] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Flooded. 

"  My  heart  surround  with  grief  is  swoln  so  high." 
Fletcher:  Eliza,  nii. 

B.  As  subst, :  A  method  of  hunting  some  animals, 
as  buffaloes,  by  surrounding  them,  and  driving 
them  over  a  precipice,  or  into  a  deep  ravine,  or 
other  place  from  which  they  cannot  escape ;  a  place 
where  animals  are  so  hunted.  [TiNCHEL.] 

"She  unfortunately  killed  a  man  on  the  surround  some 
two  miles  from  the  stockade."— Field,  Feb.  26,  1887. 

sur-rSund  -er,  s,    [Eng.  surround;  -er.] 

*1.  Overflow,  inundation. 

"  What  grounds  lye  within  the  hurt  or  danger  of  waters, 
either  within  the  surrounder  by  the  sea,  or  the  inunda- 
tion of  fresh  waters." — Collis:  Statute  of  Sewers,  83. 

2.  One  who  surrounds. 


surveillant 

Bur-round  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [SUBHOCND,  i-.J 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adji'ctir>  : 

*l.  Circling,  revolving. 
2.  Encircling,  inclosing. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  inclosing  or  encompassing. 

2.  Something  belonging  to  those  things  that  sur- 
round or  environ;  an  external  or  accompanying 
circumstance ;  one  of  the  conditions  environing  a 
person  or  thing.    (Generally  in  the  plural.) 

•sur-rffund  -if,  s.  [Eng.  surround;  -ry.}  Cir- 
cuit, round. 

"All  this  Hand  within  the  stirroundry  of  the  foure 
seas." — Mountagit:  Diatribe,  p.  128. 

sur'-rfiy,  south -r<5y,  s.  [Fr.  sud  (Eng.  south), 
and  ro»=king.J  [CLAREXCECX.] 

sflr-rtfy  -al,  s.  [Pref.  sur-  (2),  and  English  royal 
(q.  v.).]  The  crown  antler  of  a  stag. 

*sur-sa-nure,  subst.  [Fr.  sur=above,  and  sain  = 
healthy,  sound;  Lat.  samts.]  A  wound  healinjor 
healed  outwardly  only. 

"  My  wound  abideth  like  a  sursanure." 

Chaucer:  Flower  of  Courtesie. 

*sur-se'-an9e,  s.  [Fr.]  [SURCEASE.]  Subsidence, 
quiet. 

"All  preachers,  especially  such  as  be  of  good  temper, 
and  have  wisdom  with  conscience,  ought  to  inculcate  and 
beat  upon  peace,  silence,  and  surseance." — Bacon:  of 
Church  Government. 

*sur-8i8e,  v.  i.  [Norm.  Fr.  sursise=neglect.]  To 
forbear. 

sflr-SOl  -Id,  «.  &  a.  [Pref.  sur  (2) ,  and  Eng.  solid 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Math. :  The  fifth  power  of  a  number ;  the  product 
of  the  fourth  multiplication  of  any  number  taken  as 
the  root.  Thus,  243  is  the  sursolid  of  3.  since  3X3= 
9  (square  of  3) ;  9X3=27  (cube  of  3) ;  27X3=81  (fourth 
power) ;  81X3=243  (fifth  power  oreursolid  of  3). 

B.  As  adj.:  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  involving  the 
fifth  power. 

aursolid-problem,  s. 

Math. :  A  problem  which  cannot  be  resolved  but 
by  curves  of  a  higher  kind  than  conic  sections. 

*sur-Styie',  r.  t.  [Pref.  sur  (2),  and  Eng.  style 
(q.  v.)]  To  surname. 

"Gildas  .  .  .  was  also  aurstyled  Querulus." — Fuller: 
Worthies;  Somerset,  ii.  286. 

sur -tax,  s.  [Pref.  sur-  (2),  and  English  tar,  s. 
(q.  v.).]  An  additional  or  extra  tax  ;  a  tax  increased 
for  some  particular  purpose. 

"  The  House  subsequently  agreed  to  the  continuance  of 
the  surtax  on  sugars." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

sur-tax',  T*.  f.  [SURTAX,  s.]  To  put  a  surtax  on ; 
to  increase  the  tax  on. 

sSr-touf  (final  t  silent),  s.  [Fr.=ovcr  all:  sur= 
above,  over,  and  tout  (Lat.  fo£ws)  =  whole.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Originally,  a  man's  coat,  to  be 
worn  over  his  other  garments  ;  now,  an  upper  coat 
with  long  wide  sleeves ;  a  frock- 
coat.     [SUPERTOTUS.] 

"  The  surtout  if  abroad  you  wear, 
Repels  the  rigor  of  the  air." 

Prior:  Alma,  iii.  430. 

2.  Her. :  An  escutcheon  placed 
upon  the  center  of  a  shield  of 
arms;     a    shield    of    pretense. 
The  arms  figured  are  those  of 
William  III. 

sur -tfir-brand,  s.  [Icel.sur- 
tarbrandr,  from  srarfr=black, 
and  brandr=a  firebrand.] 
Fibrous  brown  coal  or  bituminous  wood  found  in 
the  north  of  Iceland.  It  resembles  the  black  oak 
found  in  bog?,  is  used  for  fuel,  and  is  also  capable 
of  being  manufactured  into  articles  of  furniture. 

*sur-ve-ance.  subst.  [Fr.]  Surveyance,  superin- 
tendence, surveillance. 

"  Your  is  the  charge  of  all  his  surveance." 

Chaucer:  r.  T.,  12,029. 

sur-veil  -lance  (or  11  as  y),  s.  [Fr.,  from  sur- 
veillant, pr.  par.  of  suri-eiller=to  watch  over;  sur 
(Lat.  super)  =  above,  over,  andveiller;  Lat.  vif/ilo 
=  to  watch.]  Oversight,  inspection,  watch,  super- 
intendence, supervision.  t 

"  Well,  my  lord,  you  may  give  orders  for  their  release  ; 
of  course  a  \itt\esttrveillance  will  be  advisable." — Marryat: 
Snarleyyote,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  xvii. 

*sur-vell'-lant  (or  11  as  y),  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  pr.  par. 
of  surveiller.]  [SURVEILLANCE.] 

A.  As  subst.:  One  who  watches  over  another;  a 
watch,  a  spy,  a  supervisor. 

B.  As  adject. :  Watching  over  another  or  others; 
overseeing,  watchful. 


Surtout. 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,    gem;»   thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sjlon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


survene 

*sftr-vene',  v.  t.  [Fr.  survenir;  Lat.  auperren/o.] 
To  come  as  an  addition  to ;  to  supervene  (q.  v.). 

"Hippocrates  mentions  a  suppuration  that  .-•<""•>  <M  • 
lethargies,  which  commonly  terminates  in  u  consump- 
tion."—Hurrey. 

*SUT -vS  nue.s.  [SURVEXE.]  The  act  of  stepping 
or  coming  in  suddenly  or  unexpectedly ;  the  act  of 
supervening. 

Sur-V^y  ,  *sur-yewe,  r.  t.  [Fr.  «zr=over,  and 
O.  Fr.  ve&r,  veoir  (Fr.  t*oir)  =to  see.  from  Lat.  video.} 

1.  To  overlook;  to  inspect  or  take  a  view  of,  as 
from  a  height. 

"  Thence  survaid 

From  out  a  loft  in  watche  toure  raised  there 
The  country  round  about." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  x. 

2.  To  view  with  a  scrutinizing  eye;  to  examine 
closely. 

*3.  To  see,  to  perceive. 

"The  Norweyan  lord  surveying  vantage     .     .     . 
Began  a  fresh  assault."—  Shakesp..-  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

4.  To  examine  with  reference  to  condition,  situ- 
ation, value,  or  the  like,  carefully  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  condition,  value,  tfcc.,  of. 

"Thesurueyors  are  diners,  one  more  principle: they  sitr- 
rry  the  queenes  lands  within  the  dutchy." — Smith:  Com- 
monwealth, bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

5.  To    determine    the  boundaries,  form,   extent, 
area,  position,  contour,  &c.,  of,  as  of  any  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface,  by  means  of  linear  and  angu- 
lar measurements,  and  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  geometry  and  trigonometry ;  to  determine 
and  accurately  delineate  on  paper  the  form,  extent, 
contour.  &c.,   of,  as  of  tracts   of   ground,  line  of 
coasts,  &c.    [SURVEYING.] 

6.  To  examine  and  ascertain,  as  the  boundaries 
and  royalties  of  a  manor,  the  tenures  of  the  ten- 
ants, and  the  rent  and  value  of  the  same. 

*7.  To  inspect ;  to  examine  into. 

"We  first  surrey  the  plot." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.t  Pt.  II.,  i.  3. 

sur'-vSy,  s.    [SURVEY,  r.] 

1,  The  act  of  surveying;  a  general  view;  a  sight, 
a  prospect;  as,  to  take  a   survey  of  the  country 
about. 

2.  A  particular  view;  an  examination  or  inspec- 
tion of  all  the  parts  or  particulars  of  anything,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  the  condition,  quantity,  quality, 
value,  &c. :  as,  to  make  a  survey  of  roads  or  bridges ; 
a  surrey  of  stores,  &c. 

:i.  The  operation  of  determining  the  boundaries, 
form,  extent,  area,  position,  coutour,  <fcc.,  of  any 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  tract  of  country, 
coast,  harbor,  &c.,  and  of  delineating  the  same 
accurately  on  paper.  Also  the  measured  plan, 
account,  or  description  of  such  an  observation. 
[SURVEYING.] 

4.  A  district   for  the  collection  of  the  customs, 
under  the  inspection  and  authority  of  a  particular 
officer. 

5.  Inspection,  examination. 

"To  take  a  survey  of  our  own  understandings." — Locke: 
Human  1'nderstand.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

?\  (!)  Geological  Survey :  The  survey  of  a  country 
with  the  view  of  making  geological  maps,  &c.  The 
Geological  Survey  of  the  United  States  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  government  official,  geologist  and 
ethnologist,  and  has  its  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton. 

(2)  Ordnance  Survey:  [ORDNANCE-SURVEY.] 

*Siir-ve'y  -9,1,  s.  [Eng.  survey;  -aJ.]  The  act  of 
surveying ;  survey,  view,  inspection. 

"  The  declaration  and  sit  rveyal  of  those  respects  accord- 
ing to  which  Christ  is  represented  the  Savior  of  men."— 
Harrow.  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser,  39. 

*Bur-yey  -3,1196,  subst,  [SURVEANCE.]  Survey, 
inspection. 

Sfir  v§y  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [SURVEY,  r.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pres.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.;  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  art  of  determining  the 
boundaries!  form,  area,  position,  contour,  «fec.,  of 
any  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  tract  of  country, 
coast,  <fcc.,  by  means  of  measurements  taken  on  the 
spot;  the  art  of  determining  the  form,  area,  sur- 
face, contour,  &c.,  of  any  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, and  delineating  it  accurately  on  a  map  or 
plan. 

1f  1.  Land  surveying  is  the  art  of  applying  the 
principles  of  geometry  and  trigonometry  to  the 
measurement  of  laud.  The  principal  operations 
jire  laying  down  or  driving  base  lines,  and  triangles 
on  either  side  of  the  base.  In  large  surveys  it  is 
desirable  to  lay  down  these  triangles  by  measuring 
each  angle  with  an  instrument  called  the  theodolite 
(q.  v.),  by  which  the  accuracy  of  the  measurement 
of  the  sides  may  be  checked. 

2.  Geodesic  surveying  comprises  all  the  operations 
of  surveying  carried  on  under  the  supposition  that 
the  earth  is  spheroidal.  It  embraces  marine  sur- 
veying (q.  v.). 
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3.  Marine  or  hydrographical  surveying  ascertains 
the  forma  of  coast-lines,  harbors,  &e.,  ami  of  ob- 
jects on  the  shore,  the  entrances  to  harbors,  chan- 
nels, their  depth,  width,  &c.,  the  position  of  shoals, 
the  depth  of  water  thereon ;  and  it  embraces  all  the 
operations  necessary  to  a  complete  determination 
of  the  contour  of  the  bottom  of  a  harbor  or  other 
sheet  of  water. 

4.  Military  surveying :  [RECONNAISSANCE.] 

5.  Mining  surveying  may  be  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  situation  and  position  of 
the  shafts,  galleries,  and  other  underground  excava- 
tions of  a  mine  already  in  existence;  or  it  may  be 
for  determining  the  proper  positions  for  the  shafts, 
galleries,  &c.,  of  a  mine  not  yet  opened. 

6.  Plane  survey  ing:  [PLANE-SURVEYING.] 

7.  Railway  surveying  is  a  comprehensive  term, 
embracing  surveys  intended  to  ascertain  the  best 
line  of  communication  between  two  given  points; 
it  also  includes  all  surveys  for  the  construction  of 
aqueducts  for  the  supply  of  water  to  towns,  &c. 

8.  Topographical    surveying    embraces    all    the 
operations  incident  to   finding  the  contour  of   a 
portion  of  the   earth's    surface,  and    the   various 
methods  of  representing  it  upon  a  plane  surface. 
When  only  a  general  topographical  map  of  a  country 
is  wanted,  it  is,  in  general,  sufficient  to  survey  the 
country  with  reference  to  its  fields,  roads,  rivers, 
<&c.    Levels  are  run  along  the  principal  lines,  as 
fences,  roads,  &c.,  and  the  highest  of   the   most 
prominent  points  of  the  country  are  determined 
with  respect  to  some  plane  of  reference.    Then  the 
general  outlines  of  the  topography  are  sketched  in 
by  the  eye ;  after  the  general  outline  is  finished,  the 
principal  objects  worthy  of  note  are  represented  by 
a  system  of  conventional  signs. 

sfir-vey  -6r,  *sur-v6y  -er,  *sur-vei-or,  subst. 
[Eng.  survey,  v. ;  -or.] 
*1.  An  overseer,  a  superintendent,  an  inspector. 

2.  One  who  surveys,  examines,  or  inspects  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  condition,  quantity, 
quality,  or  value  of  anything;  as,  a  surveyor  of 
roads,  a  surveyor  of  shipping,  Ac. 

3.  One  who  surveys  or  measures  land ;  one  skilled 
in  or  practicing  the  art  of  surveying. 

surveyor-general,  s. 

*1.  A  principal  or  chief  surveyor;  as,  th&  surveyor- 
general  of  the  king's  manors  or  of  woods  and  parks 
in  England.  (Eng.) 

2.  The  chief  surveyor  of  lands;  as,  the  surveyor- 
general  of  the  United  States  or  of  a  particular 
state.  ( United  States.) 

sfir-vdy'-5r-shlp,s.  [Eng.  surveyor ;  -ship.'}  The 
ofiice  or  position  of  a  surveyor. 

*sur-view  (lew  as  u\  *sur-vewe,  r.  t.  [Pref. 
sur-  (2),  and  Eng.  view  (q.  v.J.J  To  survey,  to  over- 
look. 

"And  lifted  high  above  this  earthly  mass, 
Which  it  surview'd,  as  hills  do  lower  ground." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  45. 

*sur -View  (lew  asu),s.  [SuRViEW,t\J  A  sur- 
vey, an  inspection,  an  examination. 

"After  some  surview  of  the  state  of  the  body,  he  is 
able  to  inform  them." — Sanderson:  Sermons,  p.  197. 

sfir-Vl^e  ,  v.  t.  [Fr.  *-ur=over,  above,  and  riser 
=  to  look.]  To  look  over ;  to  supervise. 

"It  is  the  moat  vile,  foolish,  absurd,  palpable,  and 
ridiculous  escutcheon  that  ever  this  eye  SHifis'd." — Ben 
Jonson.-  Every  Man  Out  of  His  Humor,  iii.  1. 

sfir-viv'-fll,  *siXr-viv -9,11,  s.  [Eng.  surviv(e)  ; 
-a/.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  surviving  or  out-living 
another  or  others  ;  a  living  longer  than  others. 

2.  Anthrop.'  A  term  Introduced  by    Tylor  to  de- 
note any  process,  custom,  opinion,  <fcc.,  which   has 
been  carried  on  by  force  of  habit  into  a  new  state 
of  society  different  from  that  in  which  it  had  its 
original  home,  thus  remaining  as  a  proof  and  an 
example  of  an    older  condition  of  culture  out  of 
which  a  newer  has  been  evolved. 

"  Amongevidences  aiding  us  to  trace  the  course  which 
the  civilization  of  the  world  has  actually  followed,  is 
that  great  class  of  facts  to  denote  which  I  have  found  it 
convenient  to  introduce  the  term  *  survivals.'  ...  'I 
know  an  old  Somersetshire  woman  whose  handloom 
dates  from  the  time  before  the  introduction  of  the  'fly- 
ing-shuttle,' which  new-fangled  appliance  she  has  never 
even  learnt  to  use,  and  I  have  seen  her  throw  her  shuttle 
from  hand  to  hand  in  true  classic  fashion;  this  old 
woman  is  not  a  century  behind  her  times,  but  she  is  a 
case  of  survival.  Such  examples  often  lead  us  back  to 
the  habits  of  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  years  ago. 
The  ordeal  of  the  key  and  Bible,  still  in  use,  is  a  sur- 
vival; the  M  i'l--uiii  mi-r  bonfire  is  a  survival;  the  Breton 
peasant's  All  Souls  supper  for  the  spirits  of  the  dead  is  a 
survival."— Ttflor;  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1878),  i.  16. 

IT  Survival  of  the  Fittest: 

Biol. :  A  phrase  introduced  by  Herbert  Spencer  to 
signify  what  Darwin  called  Natural  Selection. 

"The  preservation  during  the  buttle  for  life  of  varie- 
ties which  possess  any  advantage  in  structure,  constitu- 
tion, or  instinct,  I  have  called  Natural  Selection;  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  had  well  expressed  the  same  idea  by  the 
Survival  of  the  Fittest."— Darwin:  Variation  of  Animals 
and  Plants,  1.  6. 
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*siir-viv -3.1196,  *sttr-yiv'-an-sy\  s.  [English 
su)-vii'(e) ;  -ance,  -ancy.]  Survival,  survivorship. 

"It  mentioneth  the  siirvivance  but  one  of  them." — 
Buck:  Hist.  Richard  III. 

Stir-Vive',  r.  t.  &i.  (_Fr.  surr/rre,from  Lat.  .sxn'T- 
Vi'vo,  from  sw/jer=above,  beyond,  and  r/ro  =  to  live.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  live  longer  than ;  to  outlive ;  to  live  beyond 
the  life  of. 

"Christ's  soul  survived  the  death  of  his  body;  there- 
fore shall  the  soul  of  every  believer  survive  the  body's 
death." — Bin/top  Homley:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  20. 

2.  To  outlive ;  to  last  longer  than ;  to  live  after. 

*'Hi«  art  survived  the  waters." 

Coirper:  Task,  v.  220. 

B,  Intrans.:  To  remain  alive;  to  live   afier  the 
death  of  another  or  others,  or  after  some    event 
has  happened. 

"Look  if  your  hapless  father  yet  sun-ire." 

Dryden:   Virgil's  sEtifld,  H.B12. 

*sflr  viv -en-sy",  s.  [English  surviv(e) ;  -ency.} 
Survival. 

sftr-viv  -er,  ».  [English  mirviv(e) ;  -er.]  Oncwho 
survives  or  outlives ;  a  survivor. 

sdr-vlv  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [SURVIVE.] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  --is  adj. ;  Remaining  alive ;  yet  living  or  existing. 
sftr-vlv  -or,  s.    [Eng.survtv(e);  -or.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  lives  after  the  death  of 
another  or  others,  or  after  some  event  or  time. 

"Men,  dogs,  and  horses,  all  are  dead; 
He  is  the  sole  survivor." 

Wordsworth;  Simon  Lee, 

2.  Law:  The  longer  lives  of  two  joint  tenants,  or 
of  any  two  persons  who  have  a  joint  interest  in 
anything. 

sftr-vlv  -6r-snip,  s,    [Eng.  survivor;  -ship.'} 

1,  Ord.  Lang.:  The  state  of  surviving  or  outliving 
another  or  others,  or  of  living  after  some  event  has 
taken  place. 

"  But  as  to  any  interesting  speculation  concerning  its 
state  of  survivorship,  'tis  plain  they  had  none."  —  H'ar- 
burton.-  Divine  Legation,  bk.  v.,  g  6. 

2.  Law:  The  right  of  a  joint  tenant  or  other  per- 
son who  has  a  joint  interest  in  an  estate  to  take  the 
whole  estate  upon  the  death  of  the  other. 

"  From  the  same  principle  also  arises  the  remaining 
grand  incident  of  joint-estates;  viz.,  the  doctrine  of  sur- 
vivorship, by  which  two  or  more  persons  are  seized  of  a 
joint  estate,  of  inheritance,  for  their  own  lives,  or  pur 
auter  vie,  or  are  jointly  possessed  of  any  chattel  interest, 
the  entire  tenancy  upon  the  decease  of  any  of  them 
remainb  to  the  survivors,  and  at  length  to  the  lust  sur- 
vivor; and  he  shall  be  entitled  to  the  whole  estate,  whatever 
it  be,  whether  an  inheritance  or  a  common  freehold  only, 
or  even  a  less  estate." — Btackstone;  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  12. 

IT  Chance  of  survivorship :  The  chance  that  a  per- 
son of  one  ago  has  of  surviving  another  of  a  differ- 
ent age.  Thus,  according  to  the  Carlisle  Tables  of 
Mortality,  the  chances  of  survivorship  for  two  per- 
sons aged  twenty-five  and  sixty-five  respectively 
are  eighty-nine  and  eleven;  in  other  words,  the 
chances  are  eight  to  one  that  the  younger  will  sur- 
vive the  older. 

BUS,  s.  [Latin;  Gr.  hys;  O.  H.  Ger.  »tt=a  pig,  a 
swine.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Suidee, 
or  the  sub-family  Suinae  (Q.  v.),  with  fourteen  spe-" 
cies   ranging   over   the   Paleearctic   and  Oriental 
regions,  and  into  the  first  Australian  sub-region  as 
far  as   New  Guinea;  absent  from  the  Ethiopian 
region,  or  barely  entering  it  on  the  northeast.    The 
lower  incisor:?  are  inclined  forward,  canines  of  the 
males  tusk-like;  the  molars  have  broad   crowns, 
with  two  transverse  ridges  (three  or  more  in  the 
last  molar)  divided  into  rounded  tubercles.    Th (.'re- 
are  four  toes  to  all  the  feet;  the  third  and  fourth 
digits  form  a  functional  pair,  wliilo  the  second  and 
fifth  are  rudimentary,  and  do  not  touch  the  ground. 

2.  Palaeontology:  The  genus  appears  to  have  com- 
menced in  the  Miocene  Tertiary.    Sun  scrofa   (the 
Wild  Boar)  is  first  found  in  the  Post- Pliocene. 

su-§an  -nlte,  s.  [After  the  Susanna  mine,  Lead- 
hills,  Scotland,  where  first  found;  suff.  -i7«  (Min.); 
Ger.  suzannit.] 

Min. :  A  rhombohedral  salt  of  lead  occurring  only 
in  small  crystals,  and  very  rarely.  Hardness,  2'5; 
specific  gravity,  6'5-6'55;  luster,  resinous  to  ada- 
mantine; color,  white,  green,  yellow,  ('(imposition : 
Sulphate  of  lead,  27*5;  carbonate  of  lead,  72-5  =  100, 
which  yields  the  formula,  PbOSO3+3PbOCO2. 

Bus  9ep-tl-bll  -I-ty\  s.  [Ens. susceptible);  -ity.] 

1,  The  quality  or  stateof  beingsusceptible;  capa- 
bility of  receiving  impressions  or  change;  or  of 
being  influenced  or  affected ;  sensitiveness. 

"Furnished  with  the  natural  susceptibility,  and  free 
from  any  acquired  impediment,  the  mind  is  then  [in 
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youth]  in  the  most  favorable  state  for  the  admission  of 
instruction,  and  for  leurning  how  to  live."—  Knox;  Essays, 
No.  2. 

'1.  Capacity  for  feeling  or  emotional  excitement ; 
sensibility. 

8ft8-$$p'-t!-ble,  «•  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  susceptibilis 
=ready  to  undertake,  from  suxceptus,  pa.  par.  of 
8U8cipio=to  undertake :  sus  (for  su6j=under,  and 
capio=to  take.] 

1.  Capable  of  admitting  anything  additional,  or 
any  change,  affection,  or  influence;  readily  acted 
upon  by  any  affection  or  influence. 

"These  are  the  seminaries  in  which  the  clergy,  who  are 
to  go  out  and  instruct  mankind,  are  formed,  in  the  sus- 
•*)<t ibie  periods  of  their  lives."— Knox:  Liberal  Education, 
g46. 

2.  Capable   of    emotional    impression;    readily 
impressed;  impressible,  sensitive. 

sus-fjep'-tl-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  susceptible ;  -«e«*.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  susceptible;  suscep- 
tibility. 

Siia  96p '-tl-toiy,  adv.  [Eng.  susceptib(le} ;  -ly.] 
In  a  susceptible  manner. 

*siis-9ep  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  suscept io,  from  susceptus, 
pa.  par.  of  suscipio=to  undertake.]  [SUSCEPTIBLE.] 
The  act  of  taking. 

"The  willing  susception  and  the  cheerful  sustenance  of 
the  cross." — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  82. 

BUS-$ep'-tIve,  a.  [Lat.»twcep<ttnw,  from  suscep- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  susctpto.]  Capable  of  admitting; 
susceptible. 

"Since our  nature  is  so  susceptive  of  errors  on  all  sides, 
it  is  fit  we  should  have  notices  given  us  how  far  other  per- 
sons may  become  the  causes  of  false  judgments." — Watts: 
Logic. 

siis-gep  -tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  susceptive;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  susceptive ;  suscepti- 
bility. 

•sus-cep-ttv'-I-tyS  s.  [Eng.  8usceptiv(e) ;  -ity.] 
Capable  of  admitting ;  susceptibility. 

"Korean  we  have  any  idea  of  matter,  which  does  not 
imply  a  natural  disoerpibility  and  susceptivity  of  various 
shapes  and  modifications. " —  Wollaston:  Religion  of  Nature, 

*SuS~9ep  -t5r,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  undertakes;  a 
godfather. 

"In  our  church  those  who  are  not  secular  persons  are 
not  forbid  to  be  godfathers,  nor  are  any  susceptors  sup- 
posed to  contract  any  affinity,  as  that  such  an  undertaking 
should  hinder  marriage  between  the  sponsors  and  the 
persons  baptized,  if  otherwise  it  be  lawful."—  Puller: 
Moderation  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  281. 

*siis-clp'-l-en-9f,  s.  [Eng.  suscipien(t) ;  -cy.] 
Receptionj  admission  j  the  state  or  condition  of 
being  received  or  admitted. 

*sus-§lp'-I-$nt,  a.&s.  [Lat.  suscipiens,  pr.  par. 
of  suscipio=to  undertake.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Receiving,  admitting. 

"[God]  likewise  effecting  miracles  superior,  or  con- 
trary to  the  law  and  course  of  nature,  without  any  pre- 
paratory dispositions  induced  into  the  s  uscipient  matter." 
— Burrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  12. 

Bl  Assubst.:  One  who  takes,  receives,  or  admits. 

"For  the  sacraments  and  ceremonies  of  the  gospel 
operate  not  without  the  concurrent  action  and  moral  in- 
fluence of  the  susdpient." — Taylor:  Holy  Dying,  ch.  v.,  §  6. 

*sus-gl-ta,-bIT-I-tf ,  subst.  [English  suscit(ate) ; 
'ability.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  easily 
roused,  raised,  or  excited  ;  excitability. 

*siis  Hjl-tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  Buscitatus,  pa.  par.  of 
suscito:  sus  (forsu6)=under,  and  cito=to  incite,  to 
rouse.]  To  rouse,  to  excite ;  to  call  into  life  and 
action. 

"He  shall  suscitate  or  rayse  the  courage  of  all  men  in- 
clined to  vertue." — Sir  T.  Elyot:  Governor,  bk.  iii.,  ch. 

XIV. 

*8U8-9l-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  suscitatio,  from  susci- 
fafws,  pa.  par.  of  suscito.]  [SUSCITATE. ]  The  act 
of  raising,  rousing,  or  exciting. 

"The  temple  issupposed  to  be  dissolved;  and,  being  so, 
to  be  raised  again;  therefore  the  suscitation  must  answer 
to  the  dissolution." — Pearson:  On  the  Creed,  art.  6. 

sus -Ilk,  Bdus-llk,s.    [Russ.] 

Zo6l. :  Spermophilus  citillus^  the  Sisel  (q.  v.)- 
sus-pect'.  v.  t.  &  i.    [SUSPECT,  o.J 
A.  Transitive  i 

1.  To  look  up  to;  to  respect. 

"If  God  do  intimate  to  the  spirit  of  any  wise  inferiors 
that  they  ought  to  reprove,  then  let  him  suspect  these  our 
persons,  and  bewane  that  they  make  no  open  contestation, 
but  be  content  with  privacy."— Rogers  •  Naaman  the  Syrian, 

2.  To  imagine  to  exist;  to  have  a  vague  or  slight 
opinion  or  idea  of  the  existence  of,  often  «n  little  or 
very  slight  evidence. 

"The  hidden  harme  that  we  suspected  least." 
Vncertaine  Attctors;  Troubled  Commonwealth,  t&c. 
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3.  To  imagine  to  be  guilty,  but  upon  slight  evi- 
dence, or  without  absolute  proof. 

4.  To  mistrust,  to  distrust,  to  doubt. 

"  To  be  abhorred  or  even  suspected  and  distrusted  !>y 
those  among  whom  we  live." — Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  ii., 
ser.  18. 

5.  To  hold  to  be  uncertain ;  to  doubt. 
"Their  practice  close,  their  faith  suspected  not; 

Their  states  far  off,  and  they  of  wary  wit." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  iv. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  imagine  guilt,  danger,  or  the 
like ;  to  bo  suspicious. 

"It  shall  suspect  where  is  no  cause  of  fear." 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  1,153. 

siis  -pSct,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  suspectus,  pa. 
par.  of  suspicio—to  look  under,  to  admire,  to  sus- 
pect :  sus  (tor  sub)  =under,  and  specio=to  look.] 

*A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Suspected,  under  suspicion. 

"The  creative  genus  of  statesmen  who  fail  completely, 
the  ability  of  generals  who  are  beaten,  and  the  poetic 
charm  of  writers  whom  nobody  reads  are  suspect  to  us." — 
SI.  James's  gazette,  Feb.  16,  1887. 

2.  Doubtful,  uncertain. 
B.  A&  substantive : 

*1.  Suspicion.    (Drayton:  Polyolbion,a.2t.) 
12.  Something  suspicious ;  something  causing  or 
raising  suspicion. 

3.  A  person  suspected ;  a  person  under  suspicion 
of  a  crime,  offense,  &c. 

"A  day  or  so  afterward  two  or  three  suspects  were 
arrested  and  clapped  into  prison."— London  Qtobe. 

•SuS-peOt?.,  8.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  suspectua, 
pa.  par.  of  8«8picio=to  mistrust.] 

ZoOl.:  A  sub-section  of  Colubrine  snakes,  having 
the  fangs  situated  at  the  back  of  the  jaw  behind 
the  common  teeth.  Head  usually  covered  with 
shield-like  plates.  Some  are  known  to  be  harm- 
less, others  are  reputed  poisonous,  though  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  really  are  so.  Families  Homalop- 
sidw,  DipsadidcB,  and  Dendrophidw. 

*sus-pgcf-9.-ble,  *sus-pect -I-ble,  adj.  [Eng. 
suspect ;  -afc/e.]  Liable  to  be  suspected. 

sfis-pSct'-g.nt,  specf-&nt,  a.    [SUSPECT,  a.] 

Her. :  Looking  upward,  the  nose  bendways. 

Su8-p5ct'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SUSPECT,  v.] 

suspected-moth,  8. 

Entom. :  A  European  night-moth,  Orthosia  sus- 
pecta. 

*sfis-pSct  -Sd-ly1,  adv.  [Eng. suspected, :•(».]  In 
a  suspected  or  suspicious  manner ;  so  as  to  raise 
suspicion. 

"  [They]  have  either  nndiscernibly  as  some  or  suspect- 
edly  as  others,  or  declaredly  as  many,  used  such  additta- 
ments  to  their  faces,  as  they  thought  most  advanced  the 
beauty  or  comeliness  of  their  looks." — Bishop  Taylor: 
Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  93. 

*sus-p6pt'-6d-n8ss,  s.  [Eng.  suspected;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  suspected  or  sus- 
picious. 

"Some  of  Hippocrates'  aphorisms  transplanted  into 
our  nations  by  losing  their  luster,  contract  a  suspected- 
ness." — Robinson:  Eudoxa,  p.  96. 

sus-pect  -er,  s.  [Eng.  suspect,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
suspects. 

"A  base  suspecter  of  a  virgin's  honor." 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iv.  8. 

*sis-pgct  -f  ul,  a.    [Eng.siwpec*;  -/«/»).] 

1.  Apt  to  suspect  or  mistrust ;  suspicious. 

2.  Exciting  suspicion  ;  suspicious. 

"Such  a  diffident  and  suspectful  prohibition." — Milton: 
Of  Unlicensed  Printing. 

*sfis-p§o  -tion,  *sus-pec-cl-on,  s.  [Latin  sus- 
pectio.]  Suspicion. 

"  Now  it  is  time  shortly  that  I 
Tell  you  something  of  Jelousie, 
That  was  in  great  suspection." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

•siis-pec  -tious-ness,  s.  [SUSPECT.]  Suspicion, 
suspiciousness. 

"Se  you  any  suspectiousneas  in  this  mater?  I  praye 
you  showe  meor  I  sende  the  money." — Berners:  Froissart; 
Cronycle,  vol.  ii. ,  ch.  clxvii. 

*sus-pect'-less,  a.    [Eag.  suspect ;  -less.] 

1.  Not  suspecting ;  having  no  suspicion ;  unsus- 
picious. 

2.  Not  suspected ;  unsuspected. 
"Suapectless  have  I  travel'd  all  the  town  through." 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Island  Princess,  ii.  1. 

SuS-pSnd  ,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Fr.  suspendre,  from  Latin 
guspendo,  from  sus  (forsiib)=under,  and  pendo=io 
hang;  Sp.  &  Port,  suspender;  Ital.  suspendere. ] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  hang  or  depend  from  any  tiling;  to 
hang. 

"On  the  willow  that  harp  is  suspended." 

Byron:  By  the  Rivers  of  Babylon. 


suspension 

*2.  To  make  to  depend. 

'  God  hath  in  the  scripture  ptitpfnded  the  promise  of 
eternal  life  upon  this  condition,  that,  without  obedunOM 
and  holiness  of  life,  no  man  shall  ever  see  the  Lord."— 
KUofem. 

3.  To  cause  to  cease  for  a  time;  to  interrupt,  to 
stay,  to  delay,  to  stop,  to  rest. 

4.  To  hold  in  an  undecided  or  undetermined  state. 

5.  To  dobar,  usually  for  a  time,  from  any  privi- 
lege, the  execution  of  any  office,  the  enjoyment  of 
an  income,  or  the  like. 

6.  To  cause  to  cease  from  operation  or  effect  for  a 
time ;  as,  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 

*7.  To  expend. 

*B.  Intrana. :  To  cease  from  operation  ;  to  desist 
from  active  employment ;  specifically,  to  stop  pay- 
ments, or  to  be  unable  to  meet  one's  engagement*. 

II  To  suspend  payment:  To  declare  one's  self  un- 
able to  meet  one's  engagements ;  to  stop  payments. 

8us-p6nd>ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [SUSPEND.] 

suspended-cadence,  s. 

Music:  An  interrupted  cadence. 

suspended-note,  s.    [SUSPENSION,  II.  2.] 

suspended-ovule,  s. 

Bot. :  An  ovule  hanging  by  the  placenta  from  a 
little  below  the  summit  of  the  ovary. 

SuB-pend'-Sr,  s.    [Eug.  suspend ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  suspends. 

2.  One  of  the  two  braces  or  straps  worn  to  hold 
up  the  trousers ;  a  brace.    (Usually  in  plural.) 

*3.  One  who  remains  in  a  state  of  suspense ;  one 
who  is  undecided  or  undetermined  in  opinion;  a 
waverer,  a  hesitater. 

"I  may  adde  thereunto,— Or  the  cautelousnes  of  sus- 
penders and  not  forward  concluders  in  these  times." — 
Montagu:  Appeal  to  Ccesar,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

SuB-pend'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SUSPEND.] 

suspendlng-power,  «.   [DISPENSING-POWER.] 

'sus-pfSn-sa'-tion,  s.  [SUSPENSE.]  A  temporary 
cessation. 

sus-pense',  *sus-pens,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  suspens= 
doubtful,  uncertain,  from  Lat.  suspensus,  pa.  par, 
of  tuspendo=to  suspend  (q.  v.).] 

*A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Held  or  lifted  up ;  suspended. 

"  The  great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  run 
Much  of  his  race,  though  steep,  suspense  in  heav'n 
Held  by  thy  voice."  Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  98. 

2.  Held  in  doubt  or  expectation. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  proceeding  from  suspense 
or  doubt. 

"This  said,  he  sat,  and  expectation  held 
His  look  suspense."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  418. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  state  of  having  the  mind  or  thoughts  sus- 
pended; a  state  of  uncertainty,  doubt,  or  anxiety, 
with  more  or  less  apprehension  ;  indecision. 

"Suspense  in  news  is  torture." 

Milton :  Samson  Aaonistes,  1,677. 

*2.  Cessation  for  a  time ;  stop. 
*3.  Suspension  ;  holding  over. 

"Suspense  of  judgment  and  exercise  of  charitie." — 
Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  iv.,  §  14. 

II.  Eng.  Law:  Suspension;  a   temporary  cessa- 
tion of  a  man's  right,  as  when  the  rent  or  other 
profits  of  land  cease  by  unity  of  possession  of  land 
and  rent. 

suspense-account,  s.  A  private  account  kept 
by  a  merchant  or  banker  of  sundry  items  wliich  at 
the  moment  cannot  be  entered  to  the  proper 
creditor  or  debtor. 

tsus-pen'-sl,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  pi.  of  Lat.  suspensus, 
pa.  par.  of  suspendo=to  suspend,  to  hang  up.] 

Entom  :  Chrysalids  attached  by  the  tail  only, 
and  hanging  with  the  head  downward.  This  pecu- 
liarity is  found  in  the  Nymphalidee  (q.  v.).  (Neu>- 
man.) 

*sus-pens-I-bir-I-tjF,  svbst.  [Eng.  imspensible; 
•ity.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  suspensible; 
capacity  of  being  suspended  or  sustained  from 
sinking. 

sus-pens'-I-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  suspens(e) ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  suspended  or  held  from  sinking. 

siis-pen'-sion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  suspcnsionem, 
accus.  (5f  suspensio=&  hanging  or  suspending,  from 
suspensus,  pa.  par.  of  suspendo—to  suspend  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  suspending,  hanging  up,  or  causing 
to  hang  or  depend  from  something. 

2.  The  state  of  being  suspended  or  of  hanging 
from  something. 

3.  The  act  of  holding  over,  delaying,  interrupt- 
ing, ceasing,  or  stopping  for  a  timej  as — 

(1)  The  temporary  ceasing  or  interruption  of 
labor,  toil,  exertion,  study,  pain,  or  the  like. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bencli;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as. ;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pli  =  f. 
-clan,     -tlan  -=  shan.     -tlon,      -sion  =  shun;      yion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,       &c.     bel,      del. 


suspension-bridge 


3952 


Sussex-marble 


"Cordelia,  out  of  mere  love,  without  the  suspicion  of  ex- 
message  only  of  her  father  in  dis- 
ese  ulial  tears." — .Villon;  llixtui-y 


pu  __   _ __ 

(5)  The  suspending  or  debarring  temporarily  from  bridges— horizontal    and  vertical;  thus  a  heavy  load  at « 
any  privilege,  the  execution  of  an  office,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  income,  or  the  like. 

(6)  The  causing  temporarily  to  cease  from  effect 

or  operation ;  as,  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Cor-  '                                                                                                 2.  The  act  or  feeling  of  one  who  suspects ;  the 

pus  Act.  suspension-drill,  s.                                                      sentiment  or  passion  which  Uexcitud  by  apprehcn- 

t  A  o',?0"?    W""--"!?   Particles   of  Metal-work:  A  vertical  drilling-machine  used  in    sion  or  si«"s  <>f  evil.  harm,  danger,  or  the  like, 

SS^S&^^S^^^tiS?'"1^  may  ^  locomotive  and  boiler  work,  icf  ° *  has  'a   frame    "ithout    absolute    proof;  the  i,,,a«inan,,n  of  the 

d  from  it  again  by  nitration.  which  may  be  bolted  to  the  ceiling                                 oxistenceof  something.especialij •sdiiietliinirwronff, 

II.  Technically:  ,.„                                                             hurtful,    or    dangerous,    with     slight    proof    or 

suspension-railway,  ».    A  railway  in  which  the    grounds,  or  wi  ' 

1.  Law:  carriage  is  suspended    —   -* — *-J  A — 

(1)  English  and  Roman  Canon  Law:  A  censure  carriage  on  each 

inflicted  on  a  clerk  or  priest  in  orders,  for  remedial  Slde  of  a  single 

purposes,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  take  away  from  track,  so  as  to 

him,  for  a  fixed  time,  or  until  ho  repents  and  makes  balance,  or  sus- 

satisfactiou,  the  exercise  of   his  sacred  functions  Ponded  between 


in  his  office  or  benefice.  Suspension  is  of  three  two  tracks.  The 
kinds:  (1)  a&  ordine,  where  a  clerk  cannot  exer-  illustration 
cise  his  functions ;  (2)  aft  officio,  where  he  is  forbid-  shows  an  ele- 
den  to  exercise  them  in  his  charge  or  cure ;  and  (3)  vated  single- 
abeneficio,  where  he  is  deprived  of  the  revenues  of  track  railway  in 
his  benefice,  and  of  any  control  over  it.  Suspension  Algeria,  where 
is  removed  by  absolution,  revocation  of  the  censure  sixty  miles  of 
by  the  person  inflicting  it,  expiry  of  time,  or  by  suspension  rail- 
dispensation,  wayareatwork, 

"Suspension  is  the  sentence  which  even  the  bishop's 
chancellor  can  pronounce  upon  a  clerk  who  has  miscon- 
ducted himself.  It  is  a  temporary  punishment  of  the 

same  nature  as  deprivation,  and  subject  to  s.-iticism  and  B  U  spension- 

—  by  the  civil  courts."—  Macmillan's  Magazine,  Nov.,  Scale,  8.  A  scale 

swung  by  r>end- 


a, 


Suspension-railway. 


it  rods  from  levers  above,  in  centra-distinction  to 


they  ever  fly  by  twilight."— Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Suspiaion. 

r\  Suspicion  is  the  offspring  of  fear,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly prevalent  among  wild  animals.  (Dar- 
win.) 

3.  A  very  slight  amount  or  degree.  (Used,  like 
the  French  soupcon.  from  which  this  meaning  is 
probably  taken,  of  material  and  immaterial  things.) 

"With  just  a  suspicion  of  Irish  brogue  that  only  serves 
to  increase  the  interest  of  her  piquancy  and  fun." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*sus-pl  -cion,  v.  t.  [SUSPICION,  «.]  To  view 
with  suspicion ;  to  suspect,  to  mistrust,  to  doubt. 

Bus-pi  -cipus,  *sus-pe-cious,  *sus  pi-tioua,  a. 
[Lat.  Mupfcionu.]  [SUSPICION.] 

1.  Inclined  to  suspect;  apt  to  imagine  without 
proof. 

"Stern  was  her  Lord's  supictous  mind." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  8. 

2.  Indicating  fear,  suspicion,  or  mistrust. 


,  , 

turning  and  slinking  through  narrow  lanes."— Xi 


AJ^iS&^SSSKSS^iffA  ^^^^t^^S^^^^^^^.  ^.'SKBK!^"4&aS55±5kS 

S^^^S^^JelSS&.tek^^dSj  sW;-Bl™,a.    [Eng.S«^(e),.-,'w.]                —ing,     • 

the  land  out  of  which  they  issue.  !•  Tending  to  suspend  or  keep  in  suspense ;  uncer-    ,i-tV      . 

2.  Music:  The  holding  or  prolongation  of  a  note  tain'  doubtful. 

in  any  chord  into  the  chord  which  follows,  thereby  "The  truth  of  her  condition  hardly  knows 

often  producing  a  discord.    The  first  appearance  of  B»t  in  suspensive  thought  awhile  doth  hover." 

thenoto  to  bo  suspended  is  called  its  preparation :  Beaumont:  Psyche. 

its  presence  as  a  discord,  its  percussion;  its  removal  2.  Having  the  power  or  effect  of  suspending  or 

to  a  note  of  concord  or  rest  in  key,  or  some  legiti-    causing  some"" — * arv. 

matn  sound  of  a  sequence,  its  resolution.    Suspen-  or  operation. 

?lons  are  named  after  the  interval  of  the  note  form-  "we  are  not  to  be  allowed  even  a    isvensive  veto  "— 

ing   the    discord.    Two    suspended   notes    form  a  Macaulav-  Hist  Ena    ch  uv 
double  suspension,  three  a  triple  suspension  and  so 

on.    The  intervals  most  commonly  suspended  are  3-  Doubtful. 

the  fourth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  ninth.    The  percus-  "These  few  of  the  lords  were  suspensive  in  their  judg- 

neraliy  on  the  ment."—  Hacket:  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  p.  139. 


sion  of  a  discord  of  suspension  is  ge 
strong  accent  of  a  bar. 

3.  Eng.  public  schools :  A  name  given  at  various 
schools  to  a  form  midway  between  the  Lower  and 
Upper  divisions. 

4.  Rhet. :  A  keeping  of  the  hearer  in  doubt  and  in 
attentive  expectation  of  what  is  to  follow,  or  what 
is  to  be  the  infer  ence  or  conclusion  from  the  argu- 
ments or  observations. 

(1)  Pleas  in  suspension : 


"Many  mischievous  insects  are  daily  at  work  to  make 
people  of  merit  suspicious  of  each  other." — I'ope.  ( Todd. ) 

4.  Exciting  or  liable  to  excite  suspicion  ;  apt  to 

causing  something  temporarily'to  ceaselrom  effect    cause  suspicion  ;  giving  reason  or  grounds  to  sus- 
*.- —  pect  or  imagine  ill. 

"A  black,  suspicious,  threatening  cloud." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  «.  III.,  v.  3. 
siis-pl  -cious-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  suspicious;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  suspicious  manner ;  with  suspicion. 

"  I  talked  in  the  matter  so  suspiciously,  as  though  such 
an  invasion  had  been  made." — Burnet'  Records,  pt.  ii.,  bb. 
i.,  No.  39. 

2.  So  as  to  raise  suspicion. 


sus-pen'-sdr,  s.    [Eng.  suspens(e~) ;  -en:] 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  Something  which  suspends. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anal.:  The  longitudinal  ligament  of  the  liver. 

2.  Bot. :  A  very  delicate  thread  descending  from 

the  foramen  of  an  ovule  into  the  quintine.  and  bear-       — -, „ 

ing  at  its  extremity  a  globule  which  is  the  nascent    bility  to  be  suspected. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  apt  to  suspect. 


"These  articles  are  managed  too  suspiciously." — Up. 
Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  21. 

sus  pi  -clous-ness,  s.    [Eng.  suspicious;  -ness.~\ 
\.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  suspicious ;  lia- 


Late:  Those  pleas  which  show  some  matter  of    embryo.    It  develops  from  the  upper  of  two  cells  in 
temporary  incapacity  to  proceed  with  the  action  or    a  fertilized  ovule,  of  which  the  lower  one  becomes 

(2)  Points  of  suspension : 

ba_ 

they  are  suspended. 


a  tei  :imeu  ovule,  ot  wmcn  the  lower  one  becomes       "The  suspictousnes,  of  Dametas.  Miso,  and  my  youns 
the  embryo.    I  he  snspensor  is  sometimes  long,  as    mistress  Mopsa."— Sidney  Arcadia  bk  ii 
in   Boraginacew,  Cruciferafs  Ac.,  or   short   as  _  in       »a«g_Di,  _„,   ...    rEn_  „„„;,.,„•, .-  -*1.1 


Mech.:  Tlie'  points,  as'in  the  axis  of  a  beam  or    Graminacea?,"  Polygonacea», '  &c~."  Called"  also~the       *sus  piir -al,  s.    [Eng.  suspir(e) ;  -al.] 
jlance,  at  which  the  weights  act,  or  from  which    Suspensory  cord,  the  Pro-embryo,  and  by  Dutrochet 

the  Hypostasis. 
3.  Surg. :  A  suspensory-bandage, (q.  v.). 

Bus-pen  -s8r-y,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  suspensoire.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

suspension-bridge,  s.    A  bridge  sustained  by       J-  Suspended,  hanging,  depending, 
flexible  supports  secured  at  each  extremity.    The       *•  ! hat  suspends;  suspending, 
points  of  support   are  the  tops  of    strong    pillars        "There  are  several  parts  peculiar  to  brutes  which  are 


iy  a  .      

(3)  Suspension  of  arms :  A  short  truce  or  cessation 
of  operations  agreed  on  by  the  commanders  of  the 
opposing  forces,  as  for  the  burying  of  the  dead, 
making  proposals  for  surrender,  peace,  Ac. 


1.  A  breathing-hole;  a  Tent  or  ventiduct. 

2.  A  spring  of  water  passing  underground  toward 
a  cistern  or  conduit. 

*sus-pl-ra  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  suspiralin,  from  sus- 
piratits,  pa.  par.  of  suspiro=to    suspire   (Q.  v.).] 
Respiration,  breathing,  a  sigh ;  a  deep  breath. 
"  Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forced  breath." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 
•siis-pire  ,  *susTpyre,  v.  i.    [Latin  suspiro=to 


or  small  towers,  erected  for  the  purpose  at  each  ex-    wanting  in  man,  as  the  seventh  or  suspensory  muscle  of    breathe  out,"  to   sigh:   sus  (for  sub)  =  under,  and 
tremity  of  the  bridge.  Over  these  pillars  the  chains    the  «f«^-*»«  °"  «*•  Creation.  spiro=to  breathe.] 


d  joy 


B.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  SUSPEXSOR  (q.  v.) . 

suspensory-bandage,  s. 

Surg. :  A  bag  attached  to  a  strap  or  belt,  and  used 
to  support  the  scrotum,  that  the  weight  of  the  testes 
may  not  draw  upon  the  spermatic  cord. 


"  Since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child, 
To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire, 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  born." 

Shakesp.  .•  Ktno  John,  iii.  4. 

*sus-pire,s.   [SUSPIRE,  ».]  Along,  deep  breath; 
a  sigh.    (Locrine,  v.  5.) 


•sus-plo-a-bll'-l-tj',  s.    [Eng.  suspicable;  -ity.']       »sus  pired  ,  «.    [ScspntE,  r.]     Earnestly  longed 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  suspicable;  suspic-    for;  ardently  desired  or  wished  for. 
iousness.    (More:  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  151.) 


Menai  Suspension-bridge. 

(/n  half  elevation.) 
a.  One  of  the  piers,  having  massive  iron  saddle  on  top, 


*8us-plc'-a-bl6,  a.  [Lat.  sttspicabilis,  from  sus- 
picor=to  suspect  (q.  v.).]  Liaole  or  open  to  sus- 
picion ;  suspicious. 

"  But  it  is  a  very  suspicable  business  that  he  means  no 
more  then  empty  space  by  it." — More:  Defense  of  the  Moral 
Cabbala.  ( App. ) 


'  The  long  suspired  Redeemer  of  the  world,  did  fas  hifi 
prophets  had  cryed )  rent  the  heavens."— Beliquicc  Wottoni- 
ana?,  p.  269. 

Sus    sex,  «.    [An  abbrev.  of  South  Saxons.] 
Geog. :  A  county  on  the  south  coast  of  England. 
Sussex-marble,  s. 

Geol.  r£  Building:  A  kind  of  marble  geologically 
(instituting  two  divisions  of  the  Weald  Clay.    The 


ated  on  rollars  for  free  motion,    b.  c.  Extreme  stonel        *SUS-pIC  -len-C?  (C  as  Sh,  s.)    [SUSPICION.]    Sus-    constituting  two  divisions  of  the  Weald  Clay.     

work  and  arches  on  the  Anglesea  coast,    d.  Backstays,    piciousness,  suspicion.  upper,  called  the  Large  Paludina  Marble,  said  by 

fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wBrk,     who,     aftn;     mute,    cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


sustain 

Martin  to  bo  tho  truo  Sussex  Marble,  is  character- 
ized by  the  abundance  of  Patudinasussvxensis;  the 
lower  one,  which  occurs  about  a  hundred  feet  below 
tho  top  of  the  Weald  Clay,  and  constitutes  its  most 
important  bed,  is  full  of  Paludinajluviomtm.  Sus- 
sex-marble is  of  a  uniform  bluish  or  grayish  green 
tint,  takes  a  good  polish,  and  has  been  much  used 
for  monuments  and  in  building. 

sus-tain ,  *sus-taine,  *aus-teine,  *sus-tene, 
*SUS-teyne,  r.  /.  [O.  Fr.  sustenir.sostenir,  soustenir 
(Fr.  soutenir))  from  Lat.  sustiueo,  from  sus  (forswb) 
=under,  and  teneo~to  hold ;  Spanish  sostener;  Ital. 
jjQStVncn .] 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  bear  up ;  to  hold  up ;  to,support ;  to  uphold ; 
to  prop  up  ;  as,  A  pillar  sustains  a  load. 

2.  To  hold  suspended ;  to  keep  from  falling ;  as,  A 
rope  sustains  a  weight. 

3.  To  endure  without  sinking  or  yielding;  to  bear 
up  against  or  under. 

"This  too  sinks  after  many  a  league 
Of  well  sustained  butvuin  fatigue." 

Byron:  Nazeppa,  ii. 

4.  To  bo  able  or  tit  to  undergo ;  to  bear,  to  stand. 

"  III  qualified  to  sustain  &  comparison  with  the  awful 
temples  of  the  middle  uges."  —  Macautaij:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xii. 

5.  To  maintain,  to  support ;  to  provide  sustenance 
or  livelihood  for;  to  nourish. 

"  Following  its  fortunes  like  the  beasts  or  trees 
Which  it  sustained." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  is. 

6.  To  support  in  any  condition  by  affording  aid; 
to  vindicate,  to  comfort,  to  strengthen,  to  aid. 

"They  .  .  .  charged  me,  on  pain  of  their  perpetual 
displeasure,  neither  to  entreat  for  him,  nor  any  way  sus< 
tain  him." — Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  3. 

*T.  To  support,  to  favor. 

"No  man  may  serve  twey  lordis,  for  either  he  schal 
hate  the  toon  and  love  the  tother;  either  he  schal  susteyne 
the  toon  and  despise  the  tother."— Wycliffe:  Matthew 
vi.  24. 

8.  To  suffer,  to  undergo ;  to  have  to  submit  to ;  to 
bear. 

"Let  me  sustain  no  scorn." 

Shakesp..-  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

9.  To  uphold :  to  allow  as  valid  or  well  based ;  to 
admit;  not  to  dismiss  or  abate;  as,  The  court  sus- 
tained the  objection. 

10.  To  establish  by   evidence;    to   bear  out;  to 
prove;  to  make  good;  to  confirm,  to  corroborate; 
as,  to  sustain  a  charge  by  evidence. 

11.  Music:  To  give  tho  full  length  or  time  value 
to ;  to  continue,  as  the  sound  of  notes,  through  their 
whole  length. 

*sus-taln',8.  [SUSTAIN,  r.]  That  which  sustains 
or  upholds;  an  upholder. 

"I  lay  and  slept,  I  wak'd  again, 

For  my  sustain 
Was  the  Lord."  Milton:  Psalm  iii. 

siis-tain'-a-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  sustain^  v.;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  sustained  or  maintained;  main- 
tainable. 

"The  hypothesis  of  his  being  a  patriotic  Frenchman 
...  is  also  sustainable." — London  Standard. 

SUB-tained' ,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [SUSTAIN,  v.] 

A.  Aspa.par.:  (See  tho  verb.) 

B.  Asadj.:  Kept  up  to  one  pitch  or  level,  espe- 
'ally  a  high  pitch. 

sustained-note,  a.          \ 

Muttic :  A  name  given  to  prolonged  notes  which 
partake  of  the  character  of  a  pedal-point  by  their 
immunity  from  ordinary  harmonic  rules,  but  which 
cannot  with  propriety  bo  called  pedal-points  owing 
to  their  occurrence  in  the  middle  or  upper  part. 
Sus-taln.  -Sr,  s.    [Eng.  sustain,  v. ;  -er.] 
l.^One  who  or  that  which  sustains,  upholds,  or 
maintains. 

"Of  Heaven's  golden  rodd 
The  sole  sustatner." 

Chapman:  Homer:  To  Vesta  and  Mercury. 

2.  One  who  endures  or  suffers ;  a  sufferer. 

*SU8-talH  -ment,  8.  [English  sustain,  v. ;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  sustaining ;  support,  maintenance. 

"They  betook  them  to  the  woods,  and  lived  by  hunting, 
which  was  their  only  sustainment.''— Milton.  Hint.  Eng., 
bk.  iii. 

*sus-tal'-tlc,  a.  [Gr.  systaltikos,  from  si/steUo- 
to  draw  together,  to  moderate:  sj/7i=togetiier,  and 
8tellO=to  place.]  Mournful,  affecting.  (Applied  to 
a  style  of  music  among  the  Greeks.) 

sus -ten-an^e,  *sus-ten-aunce,  s.  [0.  Fr.  sus- 
tenance, soustenance,  from  Latin  sustinentia,  from 
sustinens,  pr.  par.of  8ustineo=to  sustain  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  sustaining;  support,  maintenance. 

2.  That  which  supports  life;  food,  victuals,  pro- 
visions. 

"For  lying  is  thy  sustenance,  thy  food." 

Milton-  P.  Ii.,  i.  419. 
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*sus-tent  ,  1-.  I.    [Lat.  sustento.~]    To  sustain. 
"  No  firmer  base  her  burthen  to  st(*t<'iit 
Thuu  slippery  props  of  softest  element." 

Sylvester:  Dtt  Bartas,  63. 

*siis  -ten'-ta-Cle,  s.  [Lat.  suxtentaculum.]  Sup- 
port, sustenance. 

"  Being  thus  a  sustentacle  or  foundation." — More:  De- 
fense of  Moral  Cabbala.  (App. ) 

•siis'-ten-tate,  v.  t.  [SUSTENTATION.]  To  sus- 
tain. 

"  Sustentated,  fortified,  corroborated,  and  consoled." — 
Reade:  Cloister  and  Hearth,  ch.  ii. 

BUS  ten-ta  -tlon,  *sus  tein-tarcy-on,  s.  [Fr. 
sustentation,  from  Lat.  sustentationem,  accus.  of 
sustentatio,  from  suxtentatus,  pa.  par.  of  sustento, 
frequent,  of  sustineo^io  sustain  (q.  v.).l 

1.  The  act  of  sustaining;  the  state  of  being  sus- 
tained; support;  preservation  from  falling. 

"These  steams  once  raised  above  the  earth,  have  their 
ascent  and  Bustentation  aloft  promoted  by  the  air." — 
Boyle. 

2.  Use  of  food. 

3.  Support,  maintenance. 

"  He  assigned  1  oorth  certaiiie  rents  for  the  sustfntation 
of  the  canons." — Jiolinshett:  Hist.  Scotland;  Malcolm. 

sustentation-fund  a. 

Church  Hist. :  A  fund  raised  by  any  religious  body 
to  assist  its  poorer  churches ;  specif.,  a  fund  devised 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers  (1TOO-1847),  and 
constituted  under  his  direction  at  the  disruption  of 
the  Scotch  Establishment  in  1843.  Religious  de- 
nominations depending  solely  on  voluntary  con- 
tributions had  found  it  comparatively  easy  to 
gather  together  town  congregations  able  to  support 
their  ministers,  but  to  do  so  in  the  rural  districts 
was  nearly  or  quite  impracticable.  Dr.  Chalmers 
aimed  at  overcoming  this  difficulty  by  establishing 
a  fund  to  which  all  congregations  of  the  Free 
Church  were  expected  to  contribute  according  to 
ability.  From  this  each  minister,  urban  and  rural, 
received  an  equal  dividend.  Afterward  it  was 
found  necessary  to  modify  this  part  of  the  plan 
slightly.  While  a  large  number  of  the  ministers 
had  no  other  professional  stipend  but  that  received 
from  the  sustentation  fund,  the  wealthier  congre- 
gations in  fairly  supporting  the  fund  were  per- 
mitted to  supplement  the  means  of  their  pastor. 
In  various  religious  bodies  in  this  country  the  same 
plan  has  been  pursued  ;  but  the  name  sustentation 
fund  has  been  applied  specifically  to  that  form  of 
contribution  in  Presbyterian  Churches. 

*sus-ten  -tlye,  *sus-ten-tif,  a.  [Eng.  sustent; 
-ive.}  Sustaining. 

*sus-ter,  s.    [SISTEK.] 

*sus'-tln-ent,  g.  [Lat.  sustinens,  pr.  par.  of  sus- 
fl>ieo=to  sustain  (q.  v.).]  Support. 

"  Our  right  arme  the  weedowe's  susttnent." 

Daviea:  Miorocosmos,  p.  70. 

su  -su,  s.    [Soosoo.] 

*su-sur'-rant,  a.  [Lat.  susurrans^  pr.  par.  of 
susurro=to  whisper.]  Whispering. 

"  The  soft  susurrant  sigh." 

Poetry  of  the  A  ntt-jacobin,  p.  146. 

*su-sur-ra'-tlon,  subst.  [Latin  susurratio,  from 
susurro=to  whisper.]  A  whisper,  a  whispering,  a 
soft  murmur. 

*su-sur'-rlng-l^,  adv.     [Lat.  susurrus=&  whis- 

ir.]    In  the  manner  of  a  whisper  or  soft  murmur. 


suturally 

But  -ler-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  sutler ;  -ship.]  The  con- 
dition or  occupation  of  a  sutler. 

sut -ling,  a.  [SUTLER.]  Of  or  belonging  to  sut- 
lers ;  engaged  in  tlio  occupation  of  a  sutler. 

su  -t5r,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  kind  of  syrup  made 
by  the  North  American  Indians  near  the  river  Uila 
from  the  juice  of  the  fruit  of  Cereus  pitahaya. 
(Goodrich.) 

*SU-tor  -I-al,  a.  [Lat.  sutor=a  cobbler.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  cobbler. 

"The  intervals  of  his  tutorial  operations."— London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

SU  -tra,  s.  [Sansc.=a  sacred  tradition  ;  slU=a 
thread.] 

Hindu  Literature  (pi.):  Certain  books  of  aphor- 
isms composed  by  the  Brahmans,  which  are  declared 
to  be  founded  on  the  Vedas  and  the  Brahmanas, 
though  they  did  not  contend  that  they  weru  directly 
inspired.  In  these  writings  they  developed  the 
system  of  sacrifice1,  and  raised  to  a  greater  height 
their  own  caste-pretensions.  The  Sutras  taken  col- 
lectively constituted  the  Vedangas  (q.  v.). 

sut-tee  ,  sat-!',  s.  [From  Sansc.  eott=a  virtuous 
wife ;  sa£=pure.] 

Anthropology: 

1.  A  form  of  widow-sacrifice  (itself  a  form  of 
funeral-sacrifice),  formerly  common  in  Brahmanic 
India,  in  which  the  widow  was  burnt  with  her  dead 
husband  on  the  funeral  pyre.  M  any  went  willingly 
andgayly  to  their  doom,  but  others  were  driven  by 
fear  of  disgrace,  by  family  influence,  by  priestly 
threats,  and,  in  not  a  few  cases,  by  sheer  violence. 
Suttee  was  abolished  by  law  in  British  India,  Dec. 
4, 1829,  but  scarcely  a  year  passes  by  free  from  its 
beingcarried  out  in  some  of  the  native  principal- 
ities, and  between  1813  and  1828,  in  Calcutta,  the 
suttees  ranged  from  390  to  600  yearly.  When  the 
question  of  prohibiting  suttee  was  under  discus- 
sion, the  Brahmans  quoted  the  Rig-Veda  in  favor  of 
the  practice ;  but  it  was  shown  by  Professor  Wilson 
thatthe  texthad  been  falsified.  (M.  Mailer:  Chips 
from  a  German  Workshop,  ii.  34-37.)  But  though 
suttee  was  expressly  prohibited  by  the  ancient 
Brahmanic  funeral  rites  (M.  Mtlller.  in  Zeits.  d. 
deutsch.  morgenl  Geschichte,  \x.) ,  and  the  widow, 
after  ascending  the  funeral  pile,  was  to  be  led  down 
by  a  brother-in-law,  thissymbolic  form  points  to  an 
earlier  period  when  the  sacrifice  was  really  carried 
out.  [WIDOW-SACRIFICE.]  The  revival  must  have 
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*BU-Sur'-roii8,  a.  [Lat.  susurrus  =  a  whisper.] 
Whispering;  murmuring  softly  ;  rustling. 

*su-sur'-rus,  8.  [Lat.]  A  whisper ;  a  soft  mur- 
muring. 

•sute.s.    [SciT.s.] 

suth-Sr-lan  -dl-a,  «.  [Named  after  Mr.  James 
Sutherland,  who  in  1683  published  a  catalogue  of 
the  plants  in  ttie  Physic  Garden  in  Edinburgh.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  (xalegea?.  Sutherlandia  frutes- 
cenft,  the  Cape  Bladder  Senna,  is  a  shrub,  having 
unequally  pinnate  leaves,  largo  scarlet  flowers,  and 
bladdery  legumes  with  many  seeds.  Its  native 
country  is  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  it  is  culti- 
vated in  gardens  in  other  countries.  The  dried  and 
pulverized  roots  and  leaves  have  been  used  in  dis- 
eases of  the  eye. 

*su'-tlle,  a.  [Latin  sutilis,  from  s«o=to  sew.] 
Done  or  made  by  stitching  or  needlework. 

"Half  the  rooms  are  adorned  with  a  kind  of  sutile 
pictures  which  imitate  tapestry."—  Idler,  No.  14. 

sut'-ler,  *sut -tier,  s.  [Dut.  soetelaar,  zoete- 
laar,  from  zoetelen  =  to  sully,  to  suttle  ;  cogn.  with 
Low  Ger.  suddeln=to  sully;  suddeler=a  dirty  fel- 
low, a  scullion,  a  sutler.]  A  person  who  follows  an 
army,  and  sells  to  the  troops  provisions,  liquors,  or 
the  like. 

"  For  setting  on  those  with  the  luggage  left, 
A  few  poor  sttttlera  with  the  camp  that  went, 
They  basely  fell  to  pillage  and  to  theft." 

Drayton:  Battle  of  Agincourt. 


idly  c 
Homan  wives. 

2.  A  widow  burnt  on  tho  funeral  pile  of  her  dead 
husband.  [1.] 

"In  Brahmnnic  India  the  widow  of  a  Hindu  of  the 
Brahman  or  the  Kshatriya  caste  was  burnt  on  the  funeral 
pile  with  her  husband, as  a  stitl  or  'good  woman,'  which 
word  has  passed  into  English,  as  suttee." — Tylor:  Prim. 
Cult.  (ed.  MS),  i.  405. 

suttee-burning,  s. 

Anthrop.:  Suttecism  (q.  v.). 

"While  admitting,  with  Prof.  Miiller,  that  the  more 
modern  ordinance  of  Rnttee-durniny  is  a  corrupt  depart- 
ure from  the  early  Brahmanic  ritual,  we  may  neverthe- 
less find  some  reason  to  consider  the  practice  trs  not  a 
new  invention  by  the  later  Hindu  priesthood,  but  us  the 
revival,  under  congenial  influence,  of  an  ancient  Aryan 
rite,  belonging  originally  to  a  period  even  earlier  than 
the  Veda."— Wor:  1'rim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  i.  466. 

sut-tee -I§m,  s.    [Eng.euMee;  -ism.] 

Anthrop. :  The  rite  or  practice  of  suttee  (q.  v.). 

"The  chief  characteristic  of  autteeism  is  its  expiatory 
quality  ;  for  by  this  act  of  faith,  the  sati  not  only  makes 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  her  husband,  and  secures  the 
remission  of  her  own,  but  has  the  joyful  assurance  of 
reunion  to  theobject  whose  beatitude  she  secures." — Bal- 
four:  Cyclop.  India  (ed.  3d), iii.  782. 

*siit'-tle,  t>.  i.  [SUTLER.]  To  follow  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  sutler. 

SUt'-tle,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Comm. :  A  term  applied  to  weight,  when  the  tare 
has  been  deducted  and  the  tret  has  yet  to  be 
allowed. 

su-tUr'-Sl,  a.    [Eng.  sutur(e) ,  -al.~\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  suture 
or  seam. 

2.  Bot. :  Of,  belonging  to,  situated  at,  or  taking 
place  at  a  suture. 

sutural-dehi'scence,  s. 

Bot'.:  Dehiscenco  along  one  or  more  sutures.  If 
the  dohiscence  is  along  the  ventral  suture  the  fruit 
is  a  follicle,  if  along  the  dorsal  and  ventral  sutures 
it  is  a  legume.  There  are  no  dissepiments,  the 
fruit  being  composed  of  only  one  carpel. 

sutural-llne,  s. 

Bot.:  The  ventral  suture.    [SrmTRE.] 

'su-tttr'-al-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  sutural;  -ly.]  In  a 
sutural  manner ;  by  moans  of  a  suture. 


b6il,    bdy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     9hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tlan  =  ahan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;     tlon,     -slon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 
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saturate 

*8Q  -tu-rate,  v.  t.  [Eng.  eutur(e) ;  -ate.]  To  join 
or  unite  by  a  suture ;  to  sew  or  knit  together. 

"  These  are  by  oculists  called  '  orbitaV  and  are  each  of 
them  compounded  of  Biz  several  bones,  which,  being  most 
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swab,  t-.  t.    [SWAB,  «.]  To  apply  a  swab  to;  to 
rub,  wipe,  or  clean  with  a  swab  or  mop. 

"He  made  him  swab  the  deck.';.— Shell-nek:  Voyage. 
swab -her,  *swob-ber,  subst.  [Dut.  zu-abber=& 


p.  S3.  dock  or  floor ;  an  inferior  officer  on  board  a  ship  of 

su-ture,8.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sutura,  from  tutus,    warwhose  duty  >s  to  see  that  the  ship  is  kept clean, 
pa.  par.  of  e«o=to  sew.]  "The  master,   the  swabber,   the  boatswain   and   I."— 

I,  Ord.  Lang, :  The  act  of  sewing ;  the  line  along  ""•'  T'mpe"'  "  3- 

which  two  things  are  joined,  united,  or  sewed  to- 
gether, so  as  to  form  a  seam,  or  something  resem- 
bling a  seam. 


1806.    It  was  in  the  south-west  of  Germany  on  the 
Upper  Danube. 

Swabian-league,  s. 
History  : 


Swa-bl-an,  a.    [Seedef.] 

Geog. :    Of  or  belonging  to  Swabia,  one  of  the  ten 
:ircles  into  which  Germany  was  divided  prior  to 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  The  immovable  junction  of  two  parts 
by  their  margins ;  as,  the  sutures  of  the  skull,  f.  e.. 
the  lines  of  junction  of  the  bones  of  which  the  skull 

is  composed.    Various  types  of  suture  exist,  as  the  1.  A  league  formed  against  the   barons  by  the 

Serrated  or   Dentated   Suture,   the   Squamous  or  cities  of  Swabia  and  of  the  Rhine  in  1370. 

Scaly  Suture,  and  the  Harmonic  Suture  or  Harmo-  2.  A  league  on  a  larger  scale  formed  in  1488  under 

nia.    Arranged  according  to  their  situation,  there  the  auspices  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  to  put 

are  coronal,  frontal,  fronto-parietal,  occipito-parie  down  private  wars  and  maintain  the  public  peace, 

tal,  and  many  other  sutures.  It  destroyed  more  than  140  castles  of  nobles  and 

2.  Bot. :  The  line  formed  by  the  cohesion  of  two  robbers.    It  was  dissolved  in  1533. 

parts.  If  the  suture  formed  by  the  carpellary leaves  swarim   *nw<iriria    *     rp^™  ,i,,r,Kff,,i  n 

in  a  pistil  face  the  center  of  a  flower,  it  is  called  !    ,T    .  ''    8waaae'  «•    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

the  ventral  suture ;  if  it  face  the  perianth,  the  dor-  »•  Ordinary  Language  : 

sal  suture.    The  former  corresponds  to  the  margin,  1.  A  pod  or  cod,  as  of  beans,  pease,  or  the  like. 

and  the  latter  to  the  midrib  of  the  carpellary  leaf.  (Prov.) 

3.  Entom. :  The  line  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  2.  A  short,  fat  person, 
elytra  of  a  beetle  when  they  are  confluent. 

4.  Sura.;  The  uniting  of  the  lips  or  edges  of  a 
wound  by  stitching. 


5.  ZoOl. :  The  outlines  of  the  septa  in  the  Tetra- 
branchiata,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  sutures 


"  For  so  he  waa  a  Dutche,  a  deuill,  a  swadde." 

Oascoigne:  Voyage  into  Hollande. 
3.  A  silly,  coarse  fellow ;  a  bumpkin. 
"Three  drunken  swads  that  kept  the  castell  thought 

of  the  skull'.    When  these  outlines  are  folded,  the    that  this  8howt  was  nought  else  but  a  dreame."— Holin- 
elevations  are  called  saddles,  and  the  intervening         d:  chron-  of  Ireland  (an.  1634). 
depressions  lobes.    (Woodward.)  II.  Mining:  A  thin  layer  of  stone  or  refuse  coal 

SU'-tured,  adj.    [Eng.  sutur(e) ;  -ed.]    Having  a    at  the  b01*0111  of  the  coal-eeam. 

suture  or  sutures;  united.  swad  (2),  8.    [A  corruption  of  squad  (q.  v.).]    A 

SQ  -versed,  subst.     [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  versed    lamp,  mass,  or  bunck ;   a   crowd,  a   squad.    (Fui- 
(q.  v.).] 


Math.:  A  name  applied  to  the  supplement  of  a 
versed  sine,  or  the  difference  of  a  versed  sine  from 
the  diameter  of  the  circle.  [SINE.] 

su-war  -row,  s.    [SAOUAEI.] 

su  zer  ain,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  8U8=Lat.  susum, 
*ur8um=above,  on  analogy  of  sovereign  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  feudal  lord;  a  lord  paramount. 

"  The  Sultan  should  remain  Sovereign  in  Eastern  Rou- 
melia  and  suzerain  in  Bulgaria."  —  London  Standard. 

B.  As  adj.:  Sovereign,  paramount. 

"  The  violation  of  the  self-rule  granted  to  the  province 
came,  not  from  the  suzerain  Sultan." — London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

Bft -zSr-aln-t^,  s.  [Fr.  suzerainty.]  The  office, 
dignity,  or  position  of  a  suzerain  ;  paramount  power 
or  authority. 

"He  recognizes  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  and  holds 
himself  responsible  for  the  public  security." — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

svan-berg  -He,  subst.  [After  Svanberg ;  suff .  -lie 
(3/m.).] 


"  You'll  sell  twice  as  mach  as  ever  you  did,  you'll  put 
off  a  proper  swad  of  goods  next  year,  you  may  depend.  — 
Haliburton:  Clockmaker,  p.  76. 

swad  -die,  *swad-ell,  *swad-il,  *swad-le,  r.  t. 
[SWADDLE,  «.] 

1.  To  bind,  as  with  a  bandage ;  to  swathe ;  to  bind 
or  wrap  tightly  with  clothes.  (Generally  used  of  in- 
fants.) 

"  He  muste  bee  fayne  once  or  twise  a  day  to  steatite  and 
plaster  his  legge,  and  els  he  could  not  kepe  his  life." — 
Store:  Worker,  p.  80. 

*2.  To  wrap  up ;  to  cover,  as  with  clothing ;  to 
clothe. 

"  Nature  was  most  busy  the  first  week 
Swaddling  the  new-born  earth." 

Donne:  Anatomy  of  the  World,  anniv.  1. 
*3.  To  beat,  to  cudgel. 

"  I  woul  d  swaddle  ye, 

Till  I  could  draw  off  both  your  skins  like  scabbards." 
Hcaum.  <t  Flet..-  The  Captain,  ii.  2. 
swad  -die,  s.    [For  swathel,  from  A.  S.  swedhel, 
8!eedAt(=that  which  swathes.]    [SWATHE.]    A  cloth 


Min'.:'  A  rare  mineral  occurring  only  in  crystals    or  banj  bound  tightly  round  the    body  of  an  in 


and  crystal-grains.  Crystallization,  rhombohedral. 
Hardness,  5'0;  specific  gravity,  3'30 ;  color,  honey- 
yellow,  shades  of  brown,  rose-red ;  luster,  vitreous. 
Composition:  Uncertain;  apparently  essentially  a 
combination  of  a  phosphate  and  a  sulphate  of  alu- 


,  -,    -  .          -------  ,  —  --  -----  --,  --,.  s 

mma,  lime,  and  soda,  with  some  water.    Found  at    smaddle,  and  band.}    The    same    as  SWADDLING- 


"  They  ordered  me  to  be  carried  to  one  of  their  houses, 
and  put  to  bed  in  all  my  swaddles." — Addtson:  Spectator 
No.  9U 

•swad  -die-band,  *sweth-»l-band,^.    [English 


,  ,  , 

HorrsjOberg,  \\ermland,  Sweden. 


BAND  (q.  v.). 


ants,  especially  to  the  more  evangelical  and  active 
sects.    The  following  extract  and  note  from  The 


swab, s.  [Formed  from  swabber  (q.  v.) ;  cf.  Sw.  swad  dl§r,  s.  [Seedef.]  A  term  of  contempt 
st;ao  =  a  fire-brush ;  svabla=to  swab;  Dan.  svabre=  applied  by  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  to  Protest- 
to  swab;  Norw.  svabba=to  splash  about.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  mop  for  cleaning  floors,  ships' decks,  or  the 

Southey's  statement  in  Life  of  Wesley,  ii.  153,  that 
th«  MonH  "    H  «°  "T,      £  V"06  and  8WBbbed  UP    the  name  was  first  given  in  derision  to  a  preacher 

the  blood.    -Bannay:  Singleton  Fontenoy.  who  took  {or  hjs  te3ct  Luke  jj.  12. 


2.  An  epaulet,  being  humorously  compared  to  a       "Butler  and  his  mob  were  now  in  higher  spirits  than 
swab  or  mop.     (Colloq.)  ever;  they  scoured  the  streets  day  and  night,  frequently 

a.  A  cod  or  pod,  as  of  beans,  pease,  or  the  like. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Found. :    A  soft  brush  made  of  some  strands  of 
gasket  tied  together  at  one  end  and  beaten  and 


Combed  out  at  thecother.     Used  to  wet  the  parting    on  those  words,  'Ye  shall  find  the  babe  wrap 
edge  before  drawing  the  pattern,  and  to  moisten    ^'"'ff  clothes,  lying  in  a  manger.'  "—Notes 


parts  of  the  mold  requiring  repairs. 

2.  Ordn. :    A  cleaner  or  sponge  for  the  bore  of  a 
gun. 

3.  Surg .;    A  pledget  of  lint  or  a  spatula  covered 

with  cloth.    Used  to  clean  or  moisten  the  mouth  df    vorh  1 
the  sick,  or  cleanse  a  wound, 
swab-pot,  s. 


, 

hallooing  as  they  went  along,  'Five  pounds  for  a  sicad- 
dter'shead!'" 

To  this  a  note' is  added  (p.  288) : 

"A  name  first  given  to  Mr.  Cennick,  from  his  preaching 

ped  in  stead- 
and  Queries, 


Feb.  19,  1870,  p.  211. 

swad  -dllng,  *swad  -ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  subst. 
[SWADDLE,  t'.] 

A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  dt  particlp.  adj.:    (See  the 


Found. :    An  iron  vessel  containing  water  and  the 
founder's  swab. 


C.  As  subst.  (pi.) :  Swaddling-clothes. 
"  There  he  in  clothes  is  wrapped,  in  manger  laid, 
To  whom  too  narrow  swadling*  are  our  spheres." 
Drummond:  Flowers  of  Sion. 


swam 

swaddling-band,  swaddling-cloth,  *swad- 
dllng-clqut,  s.  A  band  or  cloth  wrapped  tightly 
round  an  infant ;  a  swaddle. 

"The  child  does  not  try  to  throw  off  its  swaddting- 
cloaths  without  a  judgment  that  the  prewmre  it  feels 
comes  from  them  and  that  it  may  remove  them  by  strug- 
gling."— Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

swaddling-clothes,  s.  pi.    [SWADDLIXG-BAXD.] 

swag,  *swagge,  v.  i.  [Norw.  svaga=tn  sway  ; 
cf.  Sw.  tviga=to  give  way;  *r«0=weak,  bending; 
Icel. si-eiyja=to  give  way.]  [SWAGGER,  t\] 

1.  To  hang  loose  and  heavy. 

2.  To   swagger;    to  walk  or  move   heavily   and 
unevenly. 

"  I  swagge  as  a  fatte  persons  belly  sicaggeth  as  he  goth." 
— Palsgrave. 

3.  To  sink  down  by  its  weight;  to  sway. 
"Because  so  laid,  they   [brick  or  squared  stones]  are- 

more  apt  in  svagging  down,  to  pierce  with  their  points, 
than  in  the  jacent  posture."— Reliquice  H'ottoniantr,  p.  20. 

swag,  s.    [SWAG,  t;.] 

1.  An  unequal,  hobbling  motion. 

2.  A  large  quantity;  a  lot;  hence,  stolen  prop- 
erty; booty.    (Slang.) 

"It's  all  arranged  about  bringing  off  the  swag." — 
Dickens:  Oliver  Twist,  oh.  lU. 

*swag-bellled,  a.  Having  a  large,  overhanging 
belly. 

"  Your sieag-bellied  Hollander." — Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.8. 

swag-belly, «. 

*1.  A  prominent  or  projecting  belly ;  a  swag-bel- 
lied person. 

2.  A  largo  tumor  developed  in  the  abdomen,  and 
neither  fluctuating  nor  sonorous.  (Dunglison.) 

*swafee  (1),  *suage  (u  as  w),  v.t.&i.  [Aeon- 
tract,  of  axsuage  (q.  v.).  J 

A.  Trans.:  To  ease,  to  soften,  to  assuage,  to  quiet. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  abate,  to  assuage;  to  quiet  down. 

"  Where  salt  and  fresh  the  pool  renews 
As  spring  or  drought  increase  or  swage." 

Carew:  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

swage  (2),  ti.  t.  [SWAGE,  «.]  To  shape  by  mean* 
of  a  swage ;  to  fashion  by  hammering  in  a  groove 
or  mold  of  the  required  shape. 

s-»  age,  8.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Forg. :  A  tool  having  a  face  01  a  given  shape,  th& 
counterpart  of  which  is  imparted  to  the  object 
against  which  it  is  forcibly  impressed.  When  used 
by  blacksmiths  and  other  forgers  in  metal,  it  is 
either  placed  on  the  anvil  so  as  to  impress  the  hot 
metal,  which  is  laid  thereon  and  struck  by  a  ham- 
mer or  monkey,  or,  the  work  being  laid  on  the 
anvil,  the  face  of  the  swage  is  held  upon  it,  and  th& 
back  of  the  swage  receives  the  blow. 

swage-block,  subst.  A  large  perforated  block  of 
iron,  having  grooved  sidest  and  adapted  for  head- 
ing bolts  and  swaging  objects  of  larger  size  than 
can  be  worked  in  the  ordinary  heading  tools  and 
swages  fitted  to  the  anvil. 

swag'-gSr,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Afreq.  fromswag,  v.  (q,  v.).J 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  strut  with  an  insolent  or  defiant  air;  to- 
strut  about  with  an  affected  superiority, 

"  [He]  swaggered  like  a  lord  about  his  hall." 

Dryden:  Cock  and  Fox,  443. 

*2.  To  boast  or  brag  noisily ;  to  bluster,  to  bully, 
to  hector. 

"  It  was  Atheism  openly  swaggering,  under  the  glorious 
appearance  of  wisdom  and  philosophy." — Oudworth:  7n> 
tell.  System,  p.  61. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  influence  by  blustering,  bullying, 
or  threats. 

swag-ger,  s.   [SWAGGER,  r.]   A  piece  of  bluster ; 
noisy  boasting  or  bragging ;  an  insolent  strut. 
"The  butcher  is  stout,  and  he  values  no  swagger." 
Swift:   Will  Wood's  Petition. 

swag  -ger-e"r,  s.  [English  su-ayger,  v. ;  -er.]«One 
who  swaggers;  a  noisy,  blustering  fellow;  a  blus- 
terer, a  bully. 

"Your  ancient  swaggerers  come  not  in  my  doors." — 
Shaketp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

•swag -gjf,  a.  [Eug.  swag;-y.]  Hanging,  lean- 
ing, or  sinking  by  its  own  weight. 

"His  swaggy  and  prominent  belly." — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

swain,  *swayne,  *sweln,  *sueyn,  s.  [Icel.  sveina 
—  &  boy,  a  lad,  a  servant:  cogn.  with  Sw.  sven=a 
young  man,  a  page ;  Low  Ger.  sween=&  swineherd ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  suein,  suen—a  servant.  Not  connected 
with  swine.~\ 

*1.  A  young  man  in  attendance  on  a  knight;  a 
squire. 

"Forth  went  knyght  A  sueyn,  A  fotemen  alle  in  fere." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  241. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     w6,    wSt,     here,     camel,    h8r,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pSt. 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk.     wh8,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cttre,    unite,     car,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    ce  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


swainish 


3955 


swamp 


*2.  A  servant. 

"Simon  (quod  John),  nede  has  no  pere. 
Him  behoves  serve  himself  that  has  no  swain, 
Or  elles  he  is  n  fool,  as  clerkes  sain." 

Chaucer.-  C.  T.,  4,025. 

;i.  A  young  man  living  in  the  country;  a  rustic; 
a  country  servant  employed  in  husbandry. 
'*  Nor  think  to  village  swains  alone 
Are  these  unearthly  terrors  known." 

Scott:  Bokeby,  ii.  11. 

4.  A  country  gallant;  a  lover  or  sweetheart  gener- 
ally. (Chiefly  used  in  poetry.) 

"'Tissaid  she  is  but  backwardly  inclined 
To  any  of  her  swains." 

H.  Taylur:  Philip  van  Artevelde,  Pt.  I.,  i.  1. 

*swain'-Isll,  adj.  [English  swain ;  -ish.'}  Rustic, 
boorish. 

"Which  if  ignoble  and  swainish  minds  cannot  appro- 
hend.  shall  such  merit  therefore  to  be  the  cenwurers  of 
more  generous  and  virtuous  spirits?"— .Afi/foii.  Colas- 
•terion, 

*swain -ling,  s.  [Eng.  swain;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.] 
A  little  or  young  swain. 

"Honest  swainling  with  his  sweeting." 

U'ittes  Recreation.  (1654.) 

*swain  -mote,  *swein  -mote,  *swan-i-mote,  s. 
fEng.  swain,  and  motels  meeting.]  An  old  English 
iorest  court,  having  jurisdiction  to  inquire  into  the 
oppressions  and  grievances  committed  by  the 
officers  of  the  forest. 

"The  court  of  sweinmote  is  to  be  holden  before  the 
verderors,  as  judges,  by  the  steward  of  the  sweintnote 
thrice  in  every  year,  the  sweins  or  freeholders  within  the 
forest  composing  the  jury." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk. 
iii.,  ch.  6. 

*swain'-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  swain;  -ship.]  The  con- 
dition of  a  swam. 

swaip,  v.  i.  [A  variant  of  sweep,  v.]  To  walk 
proudly ;  to  sweep  along.  (Prov.) 

•swal,  pret.  of  v.    [SWELL,  «.] 

swale  (!),«.    [Cf.  swallow  (2),  s.] 

1.  A  shade;  a  shady  spot.    (Prov.) 

2.  A  valley,  a  low  place,  a  moor. 

swale  (2),  subst.  [SwEAL.]  A  gutter  in  a  candle. 
<Pror.) 
swale,  v.  t.  &  i.   [SWEAL.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  dress,  as  a  hog  for  bacon,  by  singe- 
ing or  burning  off  the  hair.    (Prov.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  waste,  to  consume.    (Prov.) 
swal  -let,  s.    [Prob.  connected  with  swell  (q.  v.) ; 

cf.  Ger.  scfcwa(i=the swell  of  the  sea,  a  billow,  from 
£chwellen=to  swell.] 

Tin-mining :  Water  breaking  in  upon  the  miners 
at  thoir  work. 

swal  -low  (l),  swal-ow,  *swal-owe,  s.  [A.  S. 
fwalewe;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zwatuw;  Icel.  svala 
(genit.  svOlu) ;  Dan.  svale;  Sw.  svala;  O.  H.  Ger. 
sitalawa ;  Ger.  schwalbe.~\ 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut.:  The  groove  around  a  tackle-block  for 
the  strap.    Also  called  the  Score. 

2.  Ornith. :  Any  one  of  the  numerous  passerine 
birds  of  the  family  Hirundinidce,    In  this  country 
the  best-known  species  are  the  barn  swallow ;  the 
cliff,  eaves,  or  chimney  swallow;  the  white-bellied 
or  tree  swallow,  and  the  bank  swallow.  The  species 
usually  described  by  naturalists  as  the  type  of  the 
family  is  Hirundo  rustica,  a  well-known  European 
visitor,  whose  arrival  from  Africa  (usually  about 
the  middle  of  April)  is  eagerly  looked  for  as  a  sign 
of  approaching  summer.    Swallows  usually  arrive 
in  pairs— a  male  and  afemale— though  several  pairs 
often  form  a  small  flight ;  but  if  a  single  bird  is 
seen  to  arrive,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  it 
has  lost  its  mate.    They  return  with  unfailing  regu- 
larity to  thoir  old  haunts,  and  in  May  commence 
building  their  nests,  which  are  in  shape  somewhat 
like  a  flattened  cup,  divided  perpendicularly ;  they 
are  made  of  clay, mud,  and  strawtlined  with  horse- 
hair or  feathers,  and  the  eggs,  which  are  from  four 
to  six  in  number,  are  white,  spotted  with  apurply- 
red.    The  food  of  the  swallow  consists  entirely  of 
winged  insects;  on  their  arrival,  those  birds  feed 
exclusively  on   gnats  and  flios,  in  summer  small 
beetles  are  very  largely  taken.    These  are  captured 
as  the  birds  fly  with  open  mouth,  the  bristles  with 
which  the  gape  is  supplied  and  the  viscid  saliva 
assisting  to  retain  the  prey.    Like  owls,  Swallows 
reject  the  undigested  portions  of  their  foo_d  in  small 
pellets  or  castings.    It  was  formerly  believed  that 
Swallows  hibernated  in  temperate  climates,  but  the 
fact  of  their  migration  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  the  old  belief  has  almost,  if  not  entirely,  died 
out.    The  male  is  about  eight  inches  long;  beak 
black,  forehead,  chin,  and  throat,  chestnut;  head, 
neck,  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts  steel-blue ; 
tail  very  much  forked;  under  surface  buffy-white, 
legs  and  toes  slender  and  black,  claws  black  and 


sharp.  In  the  female  the  tail-feathers  are  not  so 
long,  nor  are  they  developed  in  the  young  birds  till 
they  have  left  Europe  for  the  south.  Tue  note  of 
the  Swallow  is  a  low  musical  twitter. 

swallow-chatterers,  s.  pi. 

Orinth. :  Swainson's  name  for  the  Bombycillinse, 
a  sub-family  of  his  Ampelidee. 

swallow-fish,  s. 

Ichthy.:  The Sapphirino Gurnard  Triglahinmdo. 
[GURNARD.] 

swallow-hawk,  s.    [SWALLOW-TAILED  KITE.] 

swallow-pear,  s. 

Bot.:  Pyrus  torminalis. 

swallow-plover, ». 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Glareola.    (Swain&on.) 

swallow  prominent-moth,  s.   [LEIOCAMPA.] 

swallow-roller,  s. 

Ornithology:  The  genus  Eurystomus,  placed  by 
Swainson  under  the  Meropida?. 

swallow-shrike,  s. 

Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of 
the  family  Artamidi».  They  resemble  Swallows  in 
their  actions  and  general  mode  of  life,  while  in  the 
shape  of  their  bills  they  exhibit  great  affinities  to 
some  of  the  Shrikes  and  Crow-shrikes.  [WoOD- 

SW ALLOW  ] 

swallow-stone,  s. 

Myttiol.:  A  stone  which  the  swallow  is  said  to 
bring  home  from  the  sea-shore  to  give  sight  to  its 
young.  (Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  1.) 

swallow-tail,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  tail  of  a  swallow. 

2.  A  swallow-tailed  coat. 

"  He  is  stripped  of  his  swallow-tail  and  his  pseudonym, 
and  marched  off  to  the  guard-room  again."—  Keferee, 
Aug.  29,  1886. 

3.  The  points  of  a  burgee. 
II.  Technically  : 

1.  Botany:   An  unidentified   species  of   Willow. 
(Bacon.) 

2.  Entomology: 

(1)  Tho  Swallow-tailed  Butterfly. 

(2)  PI. :  The  Papilionid»  (q.  v.). 

3.  Fort. :  An  advanced  work  whose  salient  portion 
has  a    reentering  angle  and  converging  flanks ;  a 
priest's  cap. 

4.  Joinery:  The  same  as  DOVE-TAIL  (q.vj. 

5.  Ornith.:   The  Humming-bird  genus  Eupepto- 
mena,  with  two  species,  Eupeptomena  macrura  and 
E.  hirundo,  from  Eastern  Peru.    They  have  brill- 
iant plumage,  strong  wings,  and  deeply-forked  tail. 

swallow-tailed,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  a  tail  like  that  of  a  swal- 
low; having  tapering  or  pointed  skirts;  as,  a  swal- 
low-tailed coat. 

2.  Joinery :  Dotetailed. 
Swallow-tailed  butterfly  : 

Entom.:  Papilio  machaon;  a  large  butterfly 
three  and  a  half  to  four  inches  in  expansion  of 
wings.  The  fore  wings  are  of  a  deep  straw  color, 
with  black  veins,  spots,  and  bands  ;  the  hind  wings 
are  of  similar  colors,  but  have  a  round,  brick-rod 
spot  at  the  anal  angle,  and  a  black  prolongation, 
from  which  the  name  Swallow-tail  is  derived. 
Larva  bright  green,  with  black  bands  and  six 
orange  spots.  It  feeds  on  Milk-parsley,  Peuced- 
anum  palustre,  and  some  other  Umbellifers. 
[PAPILIO.] 

Swallow-tailed  kite  or  haick : 

Ornith:  Elanoides  (formerly Nauclerus)furcaius. 

Swallow-tailed  moth.  Swallow-tail  moth: 

Entom. :  A  European  geometer  moth,  Ourapteryx 
sambucaria,  of  a  pale  sulphur  color,  with  numerous 
short,  transverse,  pale-olive  streaks;  hind  wing 
with  a  tail-like  projection,  and  above  it  a  red  spot 
edged  with  gray.  The  larva  feeds  on  oak,  elder, 
bramble,  &c. 

swallow- woodpecker,  s. 

Ornith.:  Swainson's  name  for  the  genus  Molaner- 
pes  (q.  v.). 

swal  -low  (2),  *swalowe,  *swalgh,  'swolgh,  s. 
[Icel.  svelgr;  Dan.  svalg:  Sw.  svalg:  Ger.  schwalg= 
an  abyss,  a  gulf,  a  whirlpool,  the  throat.]  [Sw AL- 
LOW, i».] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  gullet  or  oesophagus ;  the  throat. 

2.  Capacity  for  swallowing;  voracity. 

3.  Taste,  relish,  inclination.    (Colloq.) 

4.  As  much  as  is  swallowed  at  once. 
*5.  A  whirlpool. 

"The  thirde  he  caste  ...  in  a  swalowe  of  the  see 
called  Mare  Adriaticum." — Fabyan:  Chronycle,  ch  Ixix. 

II.  Min.:  A  cavern  qr  opening  into  which  water 
disappears. 


swallow-hole,  s. 

Geology,  tic.  (pi.) :  Deep  vertical  pits  occurring 
upon  broad  surfaces  of  limestone,  especially  whore 
it  alternates  with  shale.  Thoy  are  produced  by  rills 
of  water  or  by  rain,  and  often  are  seen  at  brief 
intervals  for  miles,  marking  the  strike  of  the  lime- 


stone 

swallow-pipe,  s.    A  gullet ;  a  windpipe. 

swal  -16w,  *swal-ow,  *swal-owe,  *swol-owe, 
swolwe,  v .  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  stoelgan,  pa.  t.  swealg,  pa. 
par.  swolgen ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zwelgen;  Icel.svelgja, 
pa.  t.  svalg,  pa.  par.  solginn;  Dan.  svaelge;  Sw. 
evfilja ;  Ger.  schwelgen.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally : 

1,  To  take  into  the  stomach ;  to  receive  through 
the  O3sophagus  into  the  stomach  as  nourishment. 

"  [The  gullet]  in  every  creature  well  sized  to  the  food  it 
hath  occasion  toswallow."—Derham:  Physico-Theologv,  bk. 
iv.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  To  draw  or  suck  into  an  abyss  or  gulf ;    to 
engulf,  to  overwhelm. 

"Whan  tempests  do  her  chippes  swalow." 

Chaucer:  House  of  Fame,  bk.  iii. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  seize  and  waste ;  to  exhaust,  to  consume. 

"  Swallowing  the  treasure  of  the  realm." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  Iv.  1. 

2.  To  absorb,  to  include,  to  sink. 

"Swallowing  up  all  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being 
in  the  one  attribute  of  infinite  power." — Coleridge:  Aids  to 
Reflection,  p.  101. 

3.  To  occupy,  to  absorb,  to  take  up ;  to  consume ; 
as,  to  swallow  up  one's  time  or  leisure. 

*4.  To  engross  to  one's  self ;  to  appropriate. 

"Homer  excels  all  the  inventors  of  other  arts  in  this, 
that  he  has  swallowed  up  the  honor  of  those  who  suc- 
ceeded him." — Pope.  (Toad.) 

5.  To  take  into  the  mind  readily;  to  receive, 
embrace,  or  believe,  as  opinions,  statements  or 
belief,  without  examination,  consideration,  or 
scruple ;  to  receive  implicitly. 

"Some  have  been  made  to  swallow  the  most  palpable 
absurdities  under  pretense  that  sense  and  reason  are  not 
to  be  trusted."—  Search:  Light  of  nature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i., 
ch.  xiv. 

*6.  To  engross  the  faculties  of ;  to  engage  com- 
pletely. 

"  The  priest  and  the  prophet  are  swallowed  up  of  wine." 
—Isaiah  xxviii.  7. 

7.  To  put  up  with ;  to  boar  or  take  patiently ;  as, 
to  swallow  an  affront. 

*8.  To  retract,  to  recant,  to  disavow. 
"Swallowed  his  vows  whole." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

IT  The  moaning  of  the  verb  is  often  intensified  by 
up. 

B.  Intrans:  To  have  tho  power  of  swallowing;  as, 
He  cannot  swalloic. 

*swal-16w-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  swallow,  v. ;  -able.} 
Credible. 

"Its  most  mitigated  and  fwallowable  form."— -VaMand: 
Essays  on  Reformation,  p.  316. 

swal'-low-er,  s.  [Eng.  swallow,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  swallows  ;  a  glutton. 

swal-low-wort,  s.  [English  swallow  (1),  and 
wort.] 

Sot.:  (1)  Chelidonium  majue,  so  named,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle  and  Dioscondes,  because  swallows 
use  it  to  restore  the  eyesight  of  their  young  ones, 
or,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  because  the  plant 
begins  to  bloom  at  tho  time  when  swallows  arrive, 
and  goes  out  of  flower  at  the  time  of  their  depart- 
ure (Prior") ;  (2)  The  genus  Asclopias ;  (3)  Thapsia 
asclepium;  (4)  Ranunculus  ficaria;  (5)  Fumaria 
bulbosa;  (6)  Caltha  palustris ;  (7)  Saxifraga  granu- 
lata. 

swamp,  swomp,  suhst.  [Dan.  &  Sw.  svamp=& 
sponge,  fungus;  Sw.  svampia-—  spongy  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  zwam=3i  fungus;  O.  Dut.  swam=a  sponge; 
M.  H.  Ger.  swam,  swamp ;  Ger.  schwamm=a  sponge, 
fungus;  Low  Gor.  swamm,  swamp;  Goth,  swamms 
—a  sponge  ;  A.  S.  swam,stoamp.  Sponge,  andfungits, 
are  related  words,  and  from  the  same  root  as  swim 
(q.  v.).]  A  piece  of  boggy  or  spongy  land;  low 
ground  saturated  with  water;  wet,  soft  ground, 
which  may  have  a  growth  of  certain  kinds  of  trees, 
but  is  useless  for  agricultural  or  pastoral  purposes, 
and  so  distinguished  from  bog,  fen,  or  marsh, 
though  often  used  as  synonymous  with  these  words. 

"This  is  a  very  sickly  place,  and  I  believe  hath  need 
enough  of  an  hospital;  for  it  is  seated  so  nigh  the  creeks 
and  .swamps  that  it  is  never  free  from  a  noisoin  smell. — 
Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1685). 


boll,    bo^;     pout,    Jtfwl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     ghin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tiau  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -hie,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


swamp -apple 

Swamp-apple,  «.  An  excrescence  found  on  the 
rwamp-lioDcysuckle.  In  taste  it  resembles  an 
apple. 

swamp-cabbage,  s.  The  same  as  SKUNK-CAB- 
BAGE (q.  V.). 

swamp-crake,  e. 

Ornith.:  Ortygometra  tabuen&is,  an  elegant  little 
rail.about  seven  incites  long,  spread  over  Austra- 
lia, Tasmania,  and  the  islands  in  Bass'  Strait.  The 
sexes  are  alike  in  plumage ;  bead,  neck,  and  unilcr- 
surface  dark  slate-gray,  chocolate-brown  above. 
(Butler :  Birds  of  New  Zealand.) 

swamp-deer,  8. 

ZoOl. :  Rucervus  duvaucelli,  from  India  and  As- 
sam. It  is  about  four  feet  in  height,  rich  light  yel- 
low in  color,  and  congregates  in  large  herds  in 
moist  situations.  The  antlers  are  large,  with  a 
long  beam,  which  branches  into  an  anterior  con- 
tinuation of  the  main  portion,  and  a  smaller  poste- 
rior tyne  which  is  bifurcated. 

swamp-hare,  s.  The  same  as  WATER-BABBIT 
(q.v.). 

swamp-hellebore,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  Veratrum  viride.  The  bracts  are  oblong- 
lanceolate,  the  partial  ones  larger  than  the  petiole, 
which  is  downy ;  the  flowers  in  panicled  racemes. 
Grows  in  North  American  swamps  from  Canada  to 
South  Carolina.     Called  also  American  or  Green 
Hellebore  and  Indian  Poke. 

2.  Pharm. :  Tincture  of  Swamp  Hellebore,  made 
by  adding  to  the  rhizome  rectified  spirit,  is  used  to 
act  on    the  vascular  system  in  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, specifically  in  rheumatic  fever  and  gout. 

swamp-hen,  s. 

Ornith. :  Porphyrio  melanotua,  widely  distributed 
over  Tasmania,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Chatham  Islands.  Total  length,  about  twenty-one 
inches ;  plumage  sooty  black,  with  metallic  gloss. 

swamp-hickory,  s. 

Botany:  Carya  amara:  a  North  American  tree, 
with  small  ovate  fruits,  the  rind  of  which  remains 
permanently  fleshy.  The  kernel  is  very  bitter ;  hence 
the  tree  is  sometimes  called  Bitter-nut. 

swamp-honeysuckle,  s. 

Bot.:  Azalea  nudiflora,  common  from  Massachu- 
setts to  Virginia ;  called  also  Swamp-pink. 

swamp-huckleberry,  s.    [HUCKLEBERRY.] 
Bot. :  Vaccinium  religinosum. 
swamp-lily,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Zephyranthes. 
swamp-locust  tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Gleditschia  monosnerma ;  a  North  American 
tree  about  twenty  feet  high. 

swamp-oak,  a. 
Botany : 

1.  (Juercus  prinuf,  yar.  bicolor,  or  discolor;  the 
Chestnut-leaved   White    Oak,    with    long-stalked, 
obovate,  acute  leaves.    Found  in  Canada. 

2.  Vimiera  denudata. 

swamp-ore,  subst.    The  same  as  BOG-IRON  ORE 

(q.v.). 

tswamp-pink,  s. 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  Azalea  viscosa,  a  shrub 
from  three  to  eight  feet  high,  with  deliciously  fra- 
grant flowers,  growing  in  swamps  in  America  from 
Canada  to  Georgia. 

swamp-post,  s. 

Botany :  Quercus  lyrata,  a  North  American  tree 
about  tiny  feet  high. 

swamp-sassafras,  s. 

Bot.:  Magnolia  glauca;  the  Deciduous  Swamp 
Magnolia  or  Sweet  Bay,  a  North  American  tree 
about  twenty  feet  high.  The  bark  is  bitter  and 
aromatic,  with  the  properties  of  Cinchona*  The 
bark,  seeds,  and  cones  are  employed  in  chronic 
rheumatism.  [BEAVER-TREE.] 

swamp-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Dirca  paliatris. 

swamp,  f.  t.    [SWAMP,  «.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  To  plunge,  sink,  or  overwhelm  in  or  as  in 
a  swamp. 

2.  Figurative^: 

(1)  To  plunge  into  inextricable  difficulties. 

(2)  To  outbalance ;  to  exceed  greatly  in  numbers. 
"A  more  striking  political  incident  than  the  swamping 

of  the  Irish  electorate  with  Parnellites." — London  Daily 
Telfgraph. 

H.  Naut. :  To  overset,  sink,  or  cause  to  be  filled, 
as  a  boat  in  water ;  to  whelm. 

swamp'-Iug,  a.  [ English  swamp;  -ing.]  Large, 
huge,  stupendous,  (t/.  S.  Cotloq.) 
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Swam  -py\  a.  [Eng.  swamp,  s. ;  -y.}  Consisting 
of  swamp;  resembling  swamp;  boggy;  soft  and 
wet;  mar.-hy. 

"  Waked  still  Loch-Doine,  a"d  to  the  source 
Alarmed,  Balvaig,  thy  swampy  course." 

Scott.-  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Hi.  24. 

swan,  fi.  [A- S.  swan;  cogn.  with  Dut.  ziraan; 
Icel.  svanr;  Dan.  svane;  Sw.  svan;  Ger.  schican; 
0.  H.  Ger.  swan,  swana.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Fig.:  Applied  to  a  famous  poet;  thus,  Shake- 
speare is  failc-d  the  Swan  of  Avon,  Virgil  the  Swan 
of  Mantua. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.;  The  constellation  Cygnus. 

2.  Ornith.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Cygnus 
(q.v.).    The  Swans  form  a  sharply-defined  group; 
the  body  is  elongated,  the  neck  very  loner,  head 
moderate ;  beak  about  as  long  as  head ;  legs  short, 
and  placed   far   back.    On  the  under-eurfaco  the 
plumage  is  thick  and  fur-like ;  on  the  upper  side 
the  feathers  are  broad,  but  both  above  and  below 
the  body  is  thickly  covered  with  down.    Theirshort 
legs  render  their  movements  on  land  awkward  and 
ungainly,  but  in  the  water  these  birds  are  graceful 
to  a  proverb.    Their  food  consists  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances and  weeds,  their  long  necks  enabling  them 
to  dip  below  the  surface  and  to  reach  their  food  at 
considerable  depths.    Swans    breed    in    high  lati- 
tudes, but  the    domesticated  species,  Cygnus  olor. 
the  Mute  Swan,  breeds  on  eyots  and  the  shores  of 
lakes,  making  a  very  large  nest  on  land,  in  which 
five  or  six  greenish  eggs  are  deposited.     The  young 
generally  are  covered  with  a  gray  down  till  the  age 
of  two  years,  when  {hey  assume  the  characteristic 
white  plumage  of  the  older  birds.    Three  other  spe- 
cies  visit   temperate   Europe:    the   Elk,    Hooper, 
Whooper,   or   Whistling   Swan  (C.  musicua) ;  Be- 
wick's Swan  (C,  bewickiJi  and  the  Polish  Swan  (C. 
immutabilis)*  which  owes  its  specific  name  to  the 
fact  that  the  cygnets  are  pure  white  like  the  parent 
birds.    The  Mute  Swan  is  the  largest   and   most 
majestic  of  tho  four,  and  is  easily  recognized  by 
the  black  knob  at  the  base  of  tho  bill.    There  are 
some  other  species,  chiefly  from  North  America,  but 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  whole  genus  is  the  Black- 
necked  Swan  (C.  nigricollis},  from  South  America ; 
while  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Black  Swan  (C. 
atratus),  from  Australia,  first  taken  to  other  coun- 
tries  early   in    the    seventeenth  century.    So  con- 
vinced were  the  ancients  that  white  plumage  was 
of  the  essence  of  a  swan,  that  a  "  black:  swan  "  was 
a  proverbial  expression  for  something  extremely 
rare — if  not  for  the  non-existent — from  the  days  of 
Juvenal  (vi.  161-4)  to  those  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
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even  though  she  may  have  borne  him  children,  she 
;i  — uni'>s  ln-r  former  shape  and  ttirs  away  from  him 
forever.  [YALKIR,  WISH-CHILDREN. J 

"These  lovely  nwnn-m<titlen*  must  have  been  long  known 
to  German  tradition.  When  they  bathe  in  the  cooling 
flood,  they  luy  down  on  the  bank  the  swan-ring,  the  Kwan- 
shift ;  who  takes  it  from  them  has  them  in  his  power."-  - 
Grimm:  Deut.  Mythol.  (ed.  Stallybmss),  i.  428. 

swan-mark,  s.  A  mark  indicating  tho  owner- 
ship of  a  swan. 

swan-neck,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  long,  graceful  nock  Hko  that  of 
a  swan  ;  hence,  the  end  of  a  pipe  curved  or  arched 
like  the  neck  of  a  swan. 

2.  Bot.:  ISwANWOBT.] 
swan-ring,  R. 

Anthruj',:  A  ring  supposed  to  have  the  iame 
power  as  the  swan-coat  (q.  v.}. 

swan-shift,  s.    [SWAN-COAT,] 

swan-shot,  s.  A  very  large  size  of  shot,  used 
for  shouting  swans. 

swan-upping,  s.    [SWAN-HOPPING.] 

swan-wife,  *. 

Anthrop.:  A  swan-maiden  (q.  v.)  who  has  mar- 
ried a  human  being. 

"  Many  tales  of  swan-wives  still  live  among  the  Norse- 
people."—  Grimm:  Dttit.  Mythol.  (ed.  Stally  brass),  i.  427. 

swan's  down,   swan-down,  s.     The  down  or 
soft  feathers  obtained  from  a  swan. 
"With  hia  fan  of  turkey- feathers, 
With  his  plumes  and  tufts  of  siran**  rfotcn." 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha. 

Bwang,  s.  fFrom  the  same  root  as  SWAMP  (q.v.).} 
A  piece  of  low  or  green  sward  liable  to  bo  covered 
with  water ;  a  swamp,  a  bog.  (Prow.) 

swan  -ga,  a.  [An  African  negro  word.]  Con- 
ceited; dandified ;  bravely  tricked  out;  as,  a  swanga, 
buckra  — a  dandy  white  man. 

swan -herd,  s.  [Eng.  «wan,  and  herd.]  One- 
who  tends  swans. 

8Wankt  a.    [Cf.  Ger.  «c&tranfc=pliaDt,  supple.] 

1.  Thin,  slender,  pliant,  agile.    (Scotch.") 

2.  Stately,  jolly, 

"Thou  a  nee  was  i1  the  foremost  rank, 
A  filly  buirdly,  steeve,  an'  swank." 

Burns;  Auld  Farmer  to  his  Auld  Mare. 

swafik-Ie,  swank'-y\  s.  [SWANK.  1  A  tight* 
strapping  young  fellow  or  girl.  ~(Scotch.) 

"There,  swankies  young,  in  braw  braid-claith, 
Are  springin  o'er  the  gutters." 

Hums.-  Holy  Fair. 

swank  -Ing,  adj.  [SWANK.]  Supple,  active. 
(Scotch.) 


(Fu^.Err.,  bk.v.,ch.xix.).    The  stories  about  the       ,,A  svfankt  Chield."-Sco«:  Bride  of  Lammer. 

musical  voice  of  the  Swan,  though  greatly  embel-    mooft  ch. 


lished  by,  early  writers,  appear  to  have  some  foun- 
dation in  fact  so  far  as  regards  the  Whooper  (C. 
musicus).  T.  Rymer  Jones  says,  "  The  dying  Swan, 
we  find,  has  nothing  peculiar  in»its  notes,  but  its 
last  cries  may  be  as  loud  and  musical  as  any  others 
to  which  it  has  given  utterance"  (Cassell 's  Book  of 
Birds,  iv.  125). 

swan-coat,  swan-shift,  s. 

Anthrop.:  The  outward  form  or  vesture  of  a 
swan-maiden  (q.v.). 

"Three  women  sit  on  the  shore  with  their  swan-coats 
beside  them,  ready  to  turn  into  swans  and  fly  away." — 
Tylor.-  Early  Hist.  Mankind  (ed.  1878 ),  p.  365.  (Note.) 

swan-down,  s.  The  same  as  SWAN'S  DowNfq.v.). 

swan-flower,  s.    [SWANWOET.] 

swan-hero,  s. 

Anthrop.:  The  husband  of  a  swan-maiden. 

"The  swan-hero  forsakes  his  wife  the  moment  she  asks 
the  forbidden  question."—  Grimm.-  Deut.  Mythol.  (ed. 
Stallybrass),  i.  427. 

swan-hopping,  s.  A  corruption  of  swan-upping 
— that  is,  the  ceremony  or  process  of  marking  swans 
belonging  to  the  crown,  London  companies  or 
guilds,  the  University  of  Oxford,  &c.,  which  is  an- 
nually performed  by  making  a  cut  or  mark  upon 
the  upper  mandible  with  a  knife  or  other  sharp 
instrument. 

swan-like,  a.    Like  a  swan. 

"Then,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end, 
Fading  in  music." 

Sfiakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

swan-maiden,  s. 

Anthrop.:  A  supernatural  being  in  tho  shape  of  a 
swan,  fabled  to  have  the  power  of  assuming  the 
figure  of  a  beautiful  young  woman,  by  taking  off 
the  swan-coat  or  swan-shift.  Many  of  these  swan- 
maidens  are  said  to  have  contracted  marriage  with 
men  who  had  obtained  power  over  them  by  getting 
possession  of  the  swan-coat  or  swan-shift,  but  if 
tho  swan-maiden  recovers  this  from  her  husband, 


swan -ner-y\  s.  [English  swan;  -ery.]  A  placo 
where  swans  are  bred  and  reared. 

"Anciently  the  crown  hud  an  extensive  stcannertf 
annexed  to  the  royal  palace  or  manor  of  Clarendon,  in 
Wiltshire.  It  had  also  a  swannery  in  the  Isle  of  Pur- 
beck."—  Yarrell:  Hist.  British  Fishes. 

*swan -ny\  a.    [Eng.  swan;  -y.']    Swanlike. 
"The  swanny  glossiness  of  a  neck." — Richardson:  Clar- 
issa, iv.  22. 

swan  -pan,  *.    [SHWANPAN.] 
swan-skin,  s.    [Eng.  swan,  and  skin.'] 

1.  The  skin  of  a  swan  with  the  feathers  on. 

2.  A  kind  of  tine-twilled  flannel. 

3.  A  kind  of  woolen  blanketing  used  by  letterpresa 
printers  and  engravers. 

swan  -w6rt,  s.  [Eng.  swan,  and  wort.  Named 
because  the  column  is  long  and  curved  like  the  neck 
of  a  swan.J 

Bot. :  Cycnoches,  a  genus  of  Orchids.  Called  also- 
Swan-neck  and  Swan-flower.  About  eleven  species 
are  cultivated  in  European  hot-houses,  ten  from  the 
warmer  parts  of  America,  and  one  from  Singapore. 

swap,  adv.  [Ger.sf  Aw?app  =  ablow,  also  as  interj. 
slap  !  smack  !J  Hastily ;  on  a  sudden ;  with  sudden 
or  hasty  violence.  (Prow.) 

swap,  *swappe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  variant  of  weep, 
v.  (q.  v.) ;  cf.  Icel.  suetpja=to  sweep,  to  swoop.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  strike,  as  with  a  sweeping  stroke. 

"Swap  of  his  bed."— Chaucer.-  C.  T.,  15,834. 
2.  To  exchange,  to  barter,  to  swop. 
"  A  couple  of  quaint  little  female  Hollanders  swapping 
dolls." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  move  swiftly;  to  rush. 

"Beofsto  him  swapte." — Layamon,  26,776. 

2.  To  fall  completely  down. 

3.  To  ply  the  wings  with  a  sweeping  noise. 

4.  To  swop,  to  barter. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     Amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,     w6t,     here,     camel,    ne"r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;  .go,     pSt, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     who,     a6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      a,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


swap 

swap,  s.    [SWAP,  v.] 

1.  A  blow,  a  stroke. 

"If 't  be  a  thwack,  I  make  account  of  that; 
There's  no  new  fashioned  swap  that  ere  came  up  yet 
But  I've  the  first  on  "em." 

Beaum.  &Flet.:  -V/ce  T*a/or. 

2.  A  barter,  an  exchange,  a  swop. 

"I  e'en  changed  it,  as  occasion  served  .  .  .  for  gin 
and  brandy,  and  it  served  the  house  many  a  year— a  gude 
swap  too." — scutt:  Bride  <•/  Luniinvrmoor,  ch.  xxvi. 

swape,  s.    [SWEEP,  v.] 

1.  A  bucket  on  tho  end  of  a  lino  from  a  balanced 
pole  which  rests  ou  a  post.    It  has  been  employed 
for  forty  centuries  in  Egypt,  and  is  represented  on 
the  temples  and  tombs  of  that  country.    Tho  well- 
pole  and  oaken  bucket  are  yet  common  in    this 
country  in  rural  districts. 

2.  A  sconce,  or  light-holder. 

3.  A  pump-handle. 

4.  A  long  oar.  or  sweep. 
•swappe,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SWAP,  t;.] 

sward,  *  swart,  *swarde,  *sweard,  *swerd, 
•sworde,  subst.  [A.  S.  su?eard=thoskinof  bacon; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  zwoord=skiu  of  bacon;  Icelandic 
svofdhr=s]tin,  hide,  sward  ;jardhar~8vordhr=e&Tth- 
sward ;  grassvordr  =  grass-sward  ;  Dan.  flesksvasr= 
flesh-sward,  skin  of  bacon ;  grOnsvcerd  =  green- 
sward ;  Ger.  schMiarre=rind,  bark,  skin.] 

•1.  A  skin,  a  covering,  rind. 

"Brandish  no  swords  but  sweards  of  bacon  I" 

Brewer:  Lingua,  ii.  1. 

2.  Turf;  the  grassy  surface  of  land ;  that  part  of 
the  soil  which  is  filled  with  the  roots  of  grass; 
when  covered  with  green  grass  it  is  called  green- 
sward. 

sward-cutter,  s. 

1.  A  plow  to  turn  over  grass  lands. 

2.  A  lawn-mower  (q.  v.). 
•sward,  f.  t.    [SWARD,  ».] 

1.  To  produce  sward  on ;  to  cause  sward  to  grow 
on. 

2.  To  cover  with  sward  or  grass ;  to  strew  with 
grass. 

sward  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [SWARD,  t'.] 
•sward  -?,  a.    [English  sward,  s. ;  •».]    Covered 
with  sward. 

sware,  pret.  ofv.    [SWEAR.] 
swarf  (l),s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Iron  filings. 

2.  The  grit  worn  away  from  grindstones  used  in 
grinding  cutlery  wet.    (Prov.) 

swarf  (2),  s.  [SWARF,  ».]  A  fainting-fit;  a  swoon, 
stupor.  (Scotch.) 

•swarf  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See compound.) 

•swarf-money,  s. 

Feudal  Law:  Money  paid  in  lieu  of  the  service  of 
castloward. 

swarf,  t'.  i.  [Prob.  connected  with  swerve  (q.  v.).] 
To  swoon,  to  faint.  (Scotch.) 

"He  was  like  a  man  awa  frae  himsell  for  many  minutes, 
and  I  thought  he  would  hae  swarv't  a'  thegither." — Scott: 
Antiquary,  ch.  xxvii. 

swarm,  'swarme,  s.  [A.  S.  swearm;  cogn.  with 
Dut. zwerm ;  Icel.svarmr;  Dan. svosrm ;  Sw.svarm; 
M.  H.  Ger.  swarm;  German  8chwarm—3i  swarm; 
schwirren=to  buzz;  sweren=to  hum.  From  the 
same  root  as  swear.] 

1.  A  large  number  or  body  of  small  animals  or 
insects,   particularly  when  moving  in  a  confused 
mass. 

2.  Specif.,  the  cluster  of  honey-bees  which  issue 
at  once  from  a  hive,  seeking  a  new  home,  under  the 
direction  of  the  queen-bee ;  a  similar  cluster  of  bees 
settled  in  a  hive. 

"When  the  swarms  are  eager  of  then-  play, 
And  loath  their  empty  hives." 

Dryden:   Virgil;  Georgia  iv.  157. 

3.  A  largo  and  dense  number  or  cluster  of  persons ; 
a  multitude  of  people  in  motion  ;  a  crowd,  a  mob,  a 
multitude,  a  throng.    (Sometimes  applied  to  inani- 
mate objects.) 

"This  swarm  of  fair  advantages." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  V.  1. 

Swarm  (1) ,  v.  i.  &  t .  [  A.  S.  swirman ;  Dan,  svferme ; 
Ger.  schwarmen ;  Sw.  svarma.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  collect  and  rise  in  a  body  from  a  hive  in 
flight,  as  bees. 

"The  Trojans    .    .    .    issue  in  a  throng, 
Like  swarming  bees." 

Dryden:   Virgil's  Mneid,  ii.  35. 

2.  To  appear  or  collect  in  a  crowd  or  crowds ;  to 
throng  together  in  multitudes ;  to  crowd  together 
in  confusion. 

"The  common  people  by  numbers  swarm  to  us." 

Shakesp..  Henry  VI.,  ft.  III.,  iv.  2. 
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3.  To  bo  overcrowded  or  thronged  ;  to  be  overran ; 
to  be  filled  with  a  multitude,  crowd  or  throng  of 

animals  in  motion,  or  other  objects. 
"The  banks  promiscuous  swarm'd    with   thronging 
troope."  Warton:  Eclogue^. 

*4.  To  breed  multitudes. 

"Not  so  thick  swarm'rl  once  the  soil 
Bedropp'd  with  blood  of  Gorgon." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  527. 

B.  Trans.:  To  crowd,  to  throng. 
swarm  (2),  v.  i.  &  t.    [Etymology  doubtful;  cf. 
sgutrm.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  climb  a  tree,  polo,  or  the  like,  by 
embracing  it  with  the  arms  and  legs  and  scram- 
bling up.    (Generally  with  tip.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  climb,  as  a  tree,  <fcc.,  by  embracing 
it  with  the  arms  and  logs  and  scrambling  up. 

swarm'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [SwAEM  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B.    As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

•1.  The  act  of  coming  off  or  collecting  in  swarms, 
as  bees ;  a  thronging  or  crowding  thickly  together. 

2.  Bot. :  The  name  given  by  the  Germans  to  the 
oscillating  and  crowding  motions  of  the  zoospores 
and  antherozoids  of  Couforvee,  &c.,  while  free  in  the 
cavity  of  the  parent  cell  just  before  their  breaking 
forth.  Tho  name  is  derived  from  the  resemblance 
of  their  movements  to  the  swarmingof  bees.  [ZoOs- 
PORE.] 

swart,  swarth,  *suart,  a.  [A.S.s«ieart=black; 
cogn.  "with  Dut.  zwart ;  Icel.  svartr;  Dan.  sort ;  Sw. 
svart;  O.  H.  Ger.  swarz,  suarz;  Goth,  swarts;  Ger. 
schwarz.]  Of  a  black  or  dark  color;  swarthy. 
(Applied  especially  to  the  skin.) 

"A  awarth  complexion,  and  a  curled  head." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xix. 

swart-back,  s.  The  great  black-backed  gull, 
Lants  marinus.  (Scotch.) 

•swart-star,  s.  Sirius,  the  Dog-star.  So  called 
from  its  appearance  during  the  hot  weather  of  sum- 
mer, which  darkens  or  "  swarts  "  the  countenance. 

"Ye  valleys  low    .    .    . 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart^tar  sparely  looks." 

Hilton:  Lycidas,  138. 

•swart,  v.  t.  [SwAET,  a.]  To  make  black,  dark, 
or  tawny. 

"The  heat  of  the  sun  whose  fervor  may  swart  a  living 
part,  and  even  black  a  dead  or  dissolving  flesh." — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  x. 

swarth,  a.    [SWAET.] 

swartli  (1).  swairth,  s.  [Probably  the  same  as 
SWARTH,  adj.]-  An  apparition  of  a  person  about  to 
die;  a  wraith.  (Scotch.) 

swartli  (2),e.    [SWARD.] 

1.  The  sward ;  the  turf. 

2.  A  swath ;  one  of  the  bands  or  ridges  of  grass, 
hay,  &c.,  produced  by  mowing  with  the  scytho. 

"Here    stretch' d    in    ranks,    the    level'd   swarths    are 
found."  Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xviii.  639. 

swarth'-l-l? ,  adv.  [Eng.  swarthy,  a. ;  -ly.~\  In  a 
swarthy  manner;  with  a  swarthy  hue. 

swarth  -I-ness,  swarth  -ness,  subst.  [English 
swarthy,  swarth:  •ness.'}  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  swarthy ;  darkness  or  tawniness  of  complex- 
ion. 

"It  thickens  the  complexion,  and  dyes  it  into  an  un- 
pleasiTag  swarthiness." — Felttiatn:  Resolves,  res.  36. 

swarth'-?,  a.  [Eng.  swarth,  a. ;  -y.~]  Being  of  .1 
dark  or  dusky  hue  or  complexion ;  tawny,  black. 
(Applied  especially  to  the  skin.) 

"  The  wild  confusion  and  the  swarthy  plow 
Of  flames  ou  high  and  torches  from  below." 

Byron:  Corsair,  iL  4. 

ARTHY,  a.]  To  make 


•swarth  -y,  verb  trans.    [Sw 
iwarthy,  to  blacken. 


Now  will  I  and  my  man  swarthy  our  fuces  over  as  if 
that  country's  heat  had  made  'em  so." — Cowley. 

•swart -I-ness,  s.  [f,ng.swartu!-ness.~\  Swarthi- 
ness,  darkness. 

•swart  -Ish,  *swart-ysh,  a.  [English  swart,  a. ; 
-i's/1.]  Somewhat  swarthy,  dark,  or  tawny. 

"  Melancholy,  that  cold,  dry,  wretched  saturnine  humor, 
creepeth  in  with  a  leane,  pale,  or  swartyHli  color,  which 
reigneth  upon  solitarye,  carefull,  musyng  men."  — 
Bullein:  Bulwark  of  Defense,  iv. 

•swart -ness,  subst.  [Eng.  swart;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  swarthy  ;  swarthiness. 

•swart'-?,  a.  [English  swart,  a. ;  -y.~\  Swarthy, 
dark,  tawny. 

"From  these  first  qualities  arise  many  other  second,  as 
that  of  color,  blacke,  swarty,  pale,  ruddy,  Ac."— Burton: 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  179. 

•swartz  -I-a,  subst.  [Named  by  Wildenow  after 
Prof.  Olaf  Swartz  (1760-1818),  a  Swedish  botanist, 
author  of  Flora  Indies  Occidentalism 


swat 

Botant/:  Tho  typical  genus  of  Swartziese  (q.  v.) 
Calyx  globular  or  ovate,  splitting  ultimately  into> 
reflexeil  sepals;  petals  often  wanting;  if  present, 
•with  one,  two,  or  three  petals.  Large  trees,  with 
valuable  timber,  nearly  all  from  tropical  America. 
Known  species  about  sixty.  Kirttrtzia  tomentoKa  is 
a  magnificent  tree,  sixty  feet  high,  with  a  trunk 
thrro  foot  in  diameter.  It  grows  in  French  Guiana. 
Its  heart-wood  is  red  <>r  black,  hard,  close-grained, 
and  very  durable.  Its  bark  is  the  Panococco  bark, 
which  is  a  powerful  sudorific.  Tho  seeds  of  i?. 
triphylla  are  acrid  and  cathartic. 

swartz-I-e'-se,  s.  nl.  [Modern  Lat.  swartzi(a),' 
Lat.  fom.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -coe.J 

Bot . :  A  tribe  of  Ceesalpiniea3. 

swarve,  verb  i.  or  t.  [SWERVE.]  (Scotch.)  To- 
swerve. 

"The  horse  swnrred  round,  and  I  fell  aff  at  tae  side." — 
Scoff:  Bride  of  Ltimmermoor,  ch.  xxiv. 

swash  (1) ,  *swashe,  s.    [SWASH,  v.] 

*l.  A  blustering  noise,  a  vaporing. 

"I  will  flaunt  and  brave  it  after  the  lusty  swash." — The 
Three  Laflies  of  London. 

2.  Impulse  of  water  flowing  with  violence ;  a 
dashing  or  splashing  of  water. 

•3.  A  roaring  blade,  a  swaggerer,  a  swasher. 

4.  A  narrow  sound  or  channel  of  water  lying: 
within  a  sandbank  or  between  that  and  tho  shore. 

•5.  Wash ;  hogswash. 

"Longyng  after  glibber  sause  and  swashe,  at  which  a 
whole  stomacke  is  readye  to  cast  hys  gorge."— Tyndal: 
Works,  p.  65. 

swash-bank,  s. 

Hydraulic  Eng. :  The  crowning  portion  of  a  sea- 
embankment. 

swash-bucket,  s.  The  common  receptacle  of  the 
washings  of  tho  scullery ;  bonce,  a  moan,  slatternly 
woman.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

•swash-buckler,  subst.  A  swaggerer,  a  bully,  a 
bravo,  a  braggadocio. 

"A  ruffian  is  the  same  with  a  swaggerer,  so  called, 
because  endeavoring  to  make  that  side  to  swag  or  weigh 
down,  whereon  he  ingageth.  The  same  also  with  stcash- 
buckler,  from  swashing  or  making  a  noise  on  bucklers.'* 
— Fuller:  Worthies,  London. 

swash-way,  s.    The  same  as  SWASH  (!),«.,  4. 

swash  (2),s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arch.:  An  oval  figure  whoso  moldings  are  oblique- 
to  the  axis  of  the  work. 

swash-letter,  s. 

Printing :  A  name  common  to  old-faced  capitals 
whose  terminations  project  considerably  beyond 
the  shank,  as  Q,  F^,  &c.  (Brande.) 

swash-plate,  s. 

Mach.:  A  rotating,  circular  plate,  inclined  to  the 
plane  of  its  revolution ,  so  as  to  give  a  vertical  recip- 
rocation to  tho  rod,  whose  foot  rests  thereupon, 
and  which  moves  between  lateral  guides. 

swash,  a.  [Prob.  allied  to  squash  (q.  v.).]  Soft, 
like  over-ripe  fruit ;  squashy.  (Prov.) 

•swash,  v.  i.  [Swiss  dial.  «uassfca=to  make  a 
squashing  or  swashing  noise.  1 

1.  To  bluster,  to  make  a  groat  noise,  to  brag,  to 
vapor,  to  swagger. 

2.  To  fall  violently. 

"Thrusting  into  hir  chamber,  they  offered  to  kiss  her, 
and  swasht  downe  upon  hir  bed." — Holinshed:  Citron,  (an. 
1381). 

3.  To  spill  or  splash  water  about ;  to  dash  or  flow 
noisily ;  to  splash. 

swash'-er,  adj.  [Eng.  swash,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
makes  a  blustering  show  of  valor  or  force  of  arms  ; 
a  blusterer,  a  swaggerer,  a  bully,  a  braggadocio,  a 
braggart. 

"As  young  as  I  am,  I  have  observed  these  three  swash- 
ers."— Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  2. 

swash  -Ing.  pr.  par.  &  a.    [SWASH,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  tho  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  the  character  of  swasher ;  blustering, 
swaggering. 

"She  indicates,  behind  an  outside  which  is  veritably 
swashing  and  martial,  a  true  woman." — Athenaeum,  June 
14,  p.  770. 

2.  Falling  heavily ;  having  great  force ;  crushing. 
"Gregory,   remember  thy  swashing  blow." — Stiakesp.: 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

•swash  -1?,  adv.  [Eng.  swash;  -ly.']  In  a  swash- 
ing manner ;  lashing  about. 

swash'-?,  adj.  [Eng.  swash,  a.;  -y.]  Swash, 
squashy,  soft. 

swat,  v.  t,  [Etym.  unknown].  To  strike  or  pun- 
ish ;  as,  He  swatted  him  in  the  eye.  (Slang.) 

swat,  pret.  ofv.    [SWEAT,  v.] 


boll,    b6y;     p6nt,    Jowl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     fain,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble.     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


swatch 

swatph,  s     L'A  variant  of  swath  (q.  v.).] 
*1.  A  swath, 

"One  spreadeth  those  bands,  so  in  order  to  lie, 
As  barley  (in  swatches)  may  till  it  thereby." 

Tusser;  August's  Husbandry. 

2.  A  sample,  a  pattern ;  a  shred.  (Generally  of 
cloth.)  (Scotch.) 

"That's  just  a  swatch  o'  Hornbook's  way." 

Burns;  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook. 

swath,  swathe,  s.  [A.  S.  swadhu-a  track,  a 
trace;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zwaad—a.  swathe;  .;//•</</, 
zwade^a  swath  ;  Ger.  schwad=a  swath.] 

1.  A  lino  or  ridge  of  grass  or  grain  cut  and  thrown 
together  by  a  scythe  or  mowing-machine. 

"  AB  soon  as  your  grass  is  mown,  if  it  lie  thick  in  the 
sioatfi,  neither  air  nor  sun  can  pass  freely  through  it," — 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  The  whole  reach  or  sweep  of  a  scythe  or  mow* 
ing-machine. 

3.  A  band,  a  fillet,  a  bandage. 

"Its  make  is  such,  that  it  seems  to  be  a  crown;  it  is 
made  of  thick  swaths,  but  the  conteiture  is  of  linen."— 
Whiston:  Josephust  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  book  iii,, 
ch.  zi. 

IF  To  cut  a  swath:  To  cut  a  dash;  to  make  a 
figure. 

*swath-band,  *swath-bond,  s.  A  swaddling- 
band. 

"Wash't  sweetly  oner,  swadled  with  sincere 
And  spotlesse  strath-bands." 

Chapman:  Homer,- Hymn  to  Apollo. 

swathe,  v.  t,  [A.  S.  swedhian,  beswedhian=to 
wrap  up  ;  from  sioadhu=&  shred,  a  swath  {q.  v.).] 

1.  To  bind  with  a  band,  bandage,  or  roller. 

"From  their  infancy  their  feet  are  kept  swathed  up 
with  bands,  as  hard  as  they  can  possibly  endure  them." — 
Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1687). 

*2.  To  make  a  bundle  of;  to  tie  up  in  bundles  or 
sheaves,  as  corn. 

"Javele;  swathed  or  made  into  sheaves."— Cotgrave. 
*3.  To  bind  about,  to  inclose,  to  surround. 
"He  swathes  about  the  swelling  of  the  deep. 
That  shines  and  rests,  as  infants  smile  and  sleep." 
Cvwper:  Retirement,  527. 

4.  To  wind  or  fold  together ;  to  bind,  to  wrap. 

swathe,  s.    [SWATH,  s.]    A  bandage,  a  band,  a 

roller. 

"They  had  wrapt  me  in  above  an  hundred  yards  of 
swathe."— Spectator,  No.  90. 

>r  per- 
aths. 
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5.  To  rule,  to  govern  ;  to  direct  the  course  of ;  to 
influence  or  direct  by  power  and  authority  or  by 
moral  force. 

"Our  practice  is  guided  by  notions  that  we  had  sucked 
in,  is  swayed,  by  inclinations  that  we  got  before." — Bur- 
rote.-  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  17. 

II.  Nautical:   To  hoist,  to  raise.    (Particularly 
applied  to  the  lower  yards  and  to  the  top-masts.) 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  drawn  to  one  side  by  weight ;  to  hang  in 
a  heavy,  unsteady  manner ;  to  bear,  to  sway;  as, 
A  wall  sways  to  the  right. 

2.  To  move  or  advance  to  one  side;  to  incline  to 
one  side. 

3-  To  have  the  feelings  or  judgment  inclining  one 
way ;  to  incline. 

"He  seems  indifferent: 
Or  rather  swaying  more  upon  our  part, 
Then  cherishing  the  eihibiters  against  as." 

Shaktfji..    Hi-nrij  I".,  i.  1. 

4.  To  move  unsteadily  backward  and  forward,  or 
from  one  side  to  another. 

"The  branches 

Swayed  and  sighed  overhead  in  scarcely  audible 
whispers."  Longfellow;  Evangeline,  ii.  4. 

5.  To  have  weight  or  influence. 

"To  distinguish  what  motive  actually  swayed  with  him 
on  every  particular  occasion."—  Search:  Light  of  Sature, 
vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  v. 
*6.  To  rule,  to  govern. 

"  No  one  should  sway  but  he." 

f,hakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  pt.  I.,  iii.  1, 

IT  (1)  To  sway  on :  Not  to  yield  to  doubt  and  fear, 
but  to  push  on. 

"  Let  us  sway  on,  and  face  them  in  the  field." 

Shakesp.;  Henry  IV..  Pt.  //.,  iv   1 

(2)  To  sway  up  : 

Naut. :  To  swing  up  by  pulling  a  rope ;  to  throw  a 
strain  on  a  mast-rope,  in  order  to  start  the  mast 
upwards,  so  that  the  fid  may  be  taken  out  pre- 
viously to  lowering  the  mast. 

sway,  *swale,  *.    [SWAY,  ».] 

1.  The  swing  or  sweep  of  a  weapon. 

"To  strike  with  huge  two-handed  sway.'* 

Milton:  P.  L.,vi.  26L 

2.  The  motion  of  a  thing  moving  heavily. 
*3.  Weight. 

"Oft  must  menne  on  the  oke  smite,  till  the  happie 
dente  haue  entred,  whiche  with  the  okes  owne  swaie, 
maketh  it  to  come  all  at  ones."— Chaucer:  Testament  of 
Loue,  bk.  iii. 


sweat 

swear,  *sweare,  *swere,  *svere  (pa.  t.^sware. 
•woor,  •tottw.  swore,  pa.  par.  *swore,  *>•*/•«;•<•«, 
sworn),  v.i.&t.  [A.S.  siverian  (pa.  t.gicdr,  pa. par. 


*swath  -6y\  adj.    [Eng.  swathe;  -y.]    Of  o: 
taining  to  a  swatn ;  consisting  of  or  lying  in  sw 

swath  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [SWATHE,  v.  t.'} 

*swathing-clothes,  *swatbing-cloaths,  s.  pi. 

Swaddling-clothes. 

"When  they  will,  they  may  lay  down  the  young 
infants,  and  at  their  pleasure  take  them  out  of  their 
8wathiny~cl<>aths,  and  hold  them  to  the  fire,  and  refresh 
them  with  play."— Sir  T.  More:  Utopia,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

*swatll '-le  (le  as  el),  r.  fra?is.  [SWADDLE.]  To 
swaddle. 

"Swathled  with  bands."—  Kan dys.-  Travels,  p.  133. 

swats,  s.  pi.  [A.  S.  swate.]  Drink;  good  ale. 
{Scotch.) 

"Fast  by  an  ingle,  bleezing  finely, 
Wi'  reaming  swats  thut  drank  divinely." 

Burns:  Tarn  O'Shanter. 

swat -ter,  squat -ter,  r.  i.  [Cf.  Sw.  squattra= 
to  chatter;  Bavar.  schwaddern=to  splash,  to  spill.] 
To  splutter,  to  flounce ;  to  move  rapidly  in  any  fluid, 
generally  iu  an  undulating  way.  (Scotch.) 

sway,  *swey-en,  verbt.&in.  [Iccl.*reio/a=to 
bow,  to  bend,  as  a  switch  or  bow,  to  swing;  Danish 
fvaie=to  swing  to  and  fro,  to  sway;  *rao=weak, 
Sw.  tviga—to  bend,  to  yield;  sro#=weak;  Dutch 
zwaai=B.  turn;  zicaaijen  =  to  swing,  to  turn,  to 
sway,  to  brandish ;  Norw.  sveigja—to  bend;  sveg— 
a  switch ;  sviga=to  bend,  to  give  way.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  move  backward  and  forward  ;  to  swing. 
"She  ttwayed   her  lithe  body  in  gentle  rhythmical  mo- 
tions."—London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  To  move  backward  and  forward  in  the  hand; 
to  wave,  to  swing ;  to  wield  with  the  hand. 

"And  golden  Marcus,  he  that  swaide  the  Romaiue 

sword, 
Bare  witnesse  of  Boemia,  by  credite  of  his  word." 

Gascoigne:  In  Praise  of  a  Gentlewoman. 

3.  To  cause  to  lean  or  incline  toone  side ;  to  weigh 
down. 

*4.  Tobias,  to  prejudice;  to  turn  away  or  aside. 

"Heaven  forgive  them,  that  so  much  have  swayed 

Your  majesty's  good  thoughts  away  from  me." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IT.,  I't.  I.,  iii.  2. 


4.  Preponderance;  turn  of  the  balance. 

"Expert 

When  to  advance,  to  stand,  or  turn  the  sway 
Of  battle."  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  283. 

5.  Influence ;  weight  on  one  side.  * 

"Our  latent  motives,  which  bear  so  great  a  sway  in  the 
behavior  of  most  men,  cannot  owe  their  appearance  to  the 
mind."—  tiearch:  Light  of  Mature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  ch  xi. 

6.  Power  exerted  in  governing;  rule,  dominion, 
control. 

7.  A  switch  used  by  thatohers  to  bind  their  work. 

8.  A  pivoted  upright  with  an  arm  attached,  fixed 
to  tho  hob  of  a  grate  or  cooking  range,  so  that  the 
arm,  with  pots  or  kettles  hung  thereon,  may  be 
turned  over  tho  fire,  and  the  vessels  raised  and  low- 
ered when  necessary  ;  a  crane. 

sway-backed,  a.    The  same  as  SWAYED,  a.  (q.  v.) 

sway-bar,  s. 

Vehicles:  A  bar  on  the  hind  end  of  the  fore- 
hounds  of  a  wagon,  resting  on  tho  coupling-poles 
and  sliding  thereon  as  the  wagon  turns;  a  slider,  a 
sweep- bar. 

sway-bracing,  subst.  Tho  guys  of  a  suspension- 
bridge  to  prevent  lateral  swaying 

swayed,  pa.  par.  &  a.   [S\\  AY,  t-.] 

A.  As  pa.  par  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Strained  and  weakened  in  the  hinder 
parts  of  the  body.    (Applied  to  overworked  horses.) 

"Stark  spoiled  with  the  staggers,  bepnawn  with  the 
bots,  swayed  in  the  back."— Shakespeare.  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  iii.  2. 

*sway  -ftil,  adj.  [Eng  sway;  -ful(l).'}  Able  to 
sway;  powerful,  swaying 

"Where  Cytherea'ssirnf//»J  power 
Is  worshiped  in  the  reedy  bower." 

Fawkes.  The  Distaff. 

Sweal,  r.  i.  &  t  [A.  S.  *?r£tan=to  burn  slowly 
without  flame,  Low  Ger.  sicelen;  Ger.  schwelen.1 
|  SULTRY.] 

A    Intransitive: 

\.  To  run,  to  melt.    (Said  of  a  candle.) 

"Mind  ye  dinna  let  the  candle  sweal  as  ye  gang  alang 
the  wainscot  parlour."—  Scott.  Old  Mortality,  ch.  v. 

2.  To  burn  away  without  flame. 

B.  Transitive :  To  dress,  as  a  hog,  by  burning  or 
singeing ;  to  swale. 


all  =  to  swear;  cf,  also  Goth,  swaran;  Icel.  svara; 
Dan.  fit-are;  Sw.«vara  =  to  answer,  to  reply.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  affirm  or  mako  a  solemn  declaration  with 
an  appeal  to  God  for  the  truth  of  that  which  is 
affirmed  ;  to  take  an  oath  solemnly. 

"Ye  shall  not  swear  by  my  name  falsely."— Levi ticus 
iii.  12. 

2.  To  use  profane   language;    to   utter   profane 
oaths ;  to  use  profanity ;  to  be  profane ;  to  tako  the 
name  of  God  in  vain. 

"  He  knocked  fast,  and  often  curst  and  sicare, 
That  ready  entraunce  was  not  ut  his  call." 

*l»-nser:   F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  16. 

3.  To  give  evidence  on  oath. 

"  At  what  ease 

Might  corrupt  minds  procure  knaves  as  corrupt 
To  swear  against  you." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  1. 

4.  To  promise  on  oath  or  in  a  solemn  manner ;  to 
vow.  (Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  2.) 

5.  To  declare  solemnly  to  the  truth  of  something. 

"He  knows  I  am  no  maid,  and  he'll  swear  to  it." 

Shakesp.:  All's  !F«-«  that  Ends  Well,  v,  3. 

II.  A  rt  (of  a  color) :  To  have  the  contrast  too 
strongly  emphasized. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  affirm  with  an  oath  or  with  a  solemn  appeal 
to  God  for  the  truth  of  the  declaration. 

"You  may  say  it,  but  notsireor  it."—  Shakesp.:  Winter's 
Tale,  v.  2. 

2.  To  promise  in  a  solemn  manner;  to  vow. 

"I'll  keep  what  I  have  swore." 

Shakesp.;  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  i.  1. 

3.  To  declare,  affirm,  or  charge  upon  oath 

"To  swear  false  allegations." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  1. 

4.  To  put  to  an  oath  ;  to  cause  to  take  an  oath  ;  to 
bind  by  an  oath ;  to  administer  an  oath  to. 

"Swear  me  to  this." 

Shakesp,;  Lore's  Labor's  Lost,  i.  1. 

5.  To  utter  in  a  profane  manner,  or  by  taking  the 
name  of  God  in  vain. 

4t Swears  a  prayer  or  two, 
And  sleeps  again."      Shakesp.  .•  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i-4. 

*6.  To  appeal  to  with  an  oath  ;  to  call  to  witness: 
to  attest. 

"  Thou  swearest  thy  gods  in  rain." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  1. 

1T(1)  To  swear  by:  To  place  great  confidence  in 
some  person  or  thine. 

(2)  Tosu'earin:  To  induct  into  office  or  station. 

(3)  Toswearoff:  *To  sv-ear  out :  To  renounce  sol- 
emnly ;  as.  To  sn'ear  off  drinking. 

(4)  To  swear  the  peace  against  one :  To  mako  oath 
that  one  is  under  the  actual  fear  of  death  or  bodily 
harm  from  some  person,  in  which  case  tho  person 
charged    must   find   sureties  to   keep    the   peace. 
[SURETY,  «.] 

swear,  s.  [SWEAR,  v.]  An  oath,  an  imprecation ;      , 
a  profane  expression ;  a  bad  word.  (Colloq.) 

"It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  say,  but  I  felt  that  if  I  didn't 
utter  a  big  swear  at  that  moment  something  would  hap- 
pen."— St.  James's  Gazette,  June  4,  1887. 

swear,  a.    [A.  S.  swcer,  sw;ere=hoavy,  lazy.] 

1.  Lazy,  indolent. 

2.  Unwilling.    (Scotch.) 

swear -er,  *swer-er,  s.    [Eng.  weear,  v  ;  -er.~\ 

1.  One  who  swears ;  one  who  calls  upon  God  to 
witness  for  the  truth  of  his  declaration. 

2.  One  who  habitually  uses  profane  language;  a 
profane  person. 

"  The  swearer  continues  to  swear:  tell  him  of  his  wick- 
edness, he  allows  it  is  great,  but  he  continues  to  swear 
on."—  Gilpin:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  eer.  27. 

sweat,  *sweate,  *swete,  *swette,  *swoot, 
*swote,s.  [A.  S.sivdt;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zweet;  I  eel. 
svfitt ;  Dan  sred;  Sw.  svett;  O.  H.  Ger.  sweiz;  Ger. 
schu'fiss;  Sansc.  sveda.] 

1.  Tho  fluid  or  sensible  moisture  excreted  from  the 
skin  of  an  animal.     [PERSPIRATION.] 

2.  Moisture  exuded  from  any  substance. 

'  Beans  give  in  the  mow;  and  therefore  those  that  are 
to  be  kept  are  not  to  be  thrashed  till  March,  that  they 
have  had  a  thorough  sweat  in  the  mow." — Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

3.  That  which  causes  sweat ;  labor,  toil,  exertion. 

"Saved  your  husband  so  much  sweat." 

Shakesp.:  Corfutanus,  iv.  1. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there; 
or,     wore,    wolf,     wBrk,     wh6,    sftn;     mate,    cttb,     cttre,     unite,    cflr,    rflle,     full;     try, 


pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     g6,     pSt, 
Sfrian.     SB,     «  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


sweat 
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sweep 


The  state  or  condition  of  one  who  sweats. 
"  Soft  on  the  flowery  herb  I  found  me  hud 
In  balmy  smat."  Hilton:  P.  L.,  viii.  255. 

*5.  The  sweating-sickness. 

"  Fulstaff  shall  die  of  a  sweat."— Shakesp. :  Henry  IV., 
Pt.  II.,  f.  6. 

sweat,  *sweate,  *swete,  r.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.sircetan  ; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  sveita;  Dut.  zweeten;  Low  Ger. 

.-  Ger.  schwitzen.] 
A..  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To    excrete   moisture   from    the  pores;  to  be 
moiston  the  body  with  heat  or  labor. 

"  He  was  stirred 
With  such  an  agony  he  sweat  extremely." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  emit  moisture,  as  plants,  a  wall,  &c. 

"  Wainscots  will  sweat  eo  that  they  run  with  water."— 
Bacon. 
*3.  To  toil,  to  labor. 

"  Sweat  in  this  business  and  maintain  the  war." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  2. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  lose  or  squander  money  freely ;  to  bleed. 
(Slana.) 

2.  To  carry  on  business  on  the  sweating  system 
(<l.v.). 

"  Recently  a  trade  journal  published  a  list  of  sweating 
firms  in  the  clothing  trade,  each  of  which  probably  has 
grounds  of  action." — London  Echo. 

Traiisitive: 
Literally : 

_.  To  cause  to  excrete  moisture  from  the  skin,  by 
the  application  of  sudorifics,  exertion,  Ac. 
2.  To  emit  as  sweat ;  to  exude ;  to  emit  or  suffer 
flow  from  the  pores ;  to  shed. 

Grease,  that's  sweaten 
From  the  murderer's  gibbet." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  IT.  1. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  extort  or  extract  money  from;  to  bleed,  to 
&ece.    (Slang.) 

2.  To  oppress  and  defraud  by  employing  at  star- 
vation wages. 

"  The  nether  garments  at  3s.  lid.  imply  something 
achieved  in  further  sweating  the  sweated  of  Hounds- 
ditch."—  London  Daily  Newi. 

^T  ft>  sweat  coins  (espec.  gold  coins) :  To  remove  a 
portion  of  them  by  shaking  them  in  bags  so  that  a 
portion  of  the  metal  is  worn  off,  yet  the  diminution 
of  the  value  is  not  readily  perceived. 

sweat-glands,  s.  pi.    [SUDORIFEROTJS-OLANDS.] 

sweat-shop,  8.  A  shop  in  which  the  sweating 
system  (q.v.)  is  practiced. 

sweat -Sr,  s.    [Eng.  sweat;  -er.] 
One  who  sweats. 

One  who  or  that  which  causes  to  sweat ;  as— 
I  A  sudorific. 

._)  A  thick  woolen  jacket  or  coarse  jersey  worn 
by  athletes,  &c.,  in  training. 

"  Want  of  food  .  .  .  and  exercise  in  sweaters." — 
Referee,  Dec.  12,  1886. 


sweating-Iron,  s.  A  scraper  to  remove  sweat 
from  horses  ;  a  strigil  (q.  v.). 

sweating-room,  s. 

1.  A  room  devoted  to  tho  use  of  a  vapor-bath. 

'2.  In  dairying,  a  room  for  sweating  cheeses  and 
carrying  off  the  superfluous  moisture. 

sweating-sickness,  s. 

Pathpl.:  A  pestilence,  caned^surJoranjrlJcits  (the 
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(3)  A  grinding  employer;  one  who  sweats  his 
workpeople;  especially  one  who  employs  working 
tailors,  seamstresses,  &c.,  at  very  low  wages. 

"Sweaters'  hacks  turning  out  frockcoats." — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

*3.  A  street  ruffian  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne. 
The  sweaters  went  about  in  small  bands,  and, 
forming  a  circle  around  an  inoffensive  wayfarer, 
pricked  him  with  their  swords,  and  compelled  him 
to  dance  till  he  perspired  from  the  exertion. 

"These  sweaters  .  .  .  seem  to  me  to  have  at  present 
bnt  a  rude  kind  of  discipline  among  them."— Steele:  Spec- 
tator, No.  332. 

*sweat-ful,  a.  [Eng.  sweat;  -/uJ(0«]  Covered 
with  sweat;  hard-working. 

"  See  here  their  antitype— a  crude  block  raised 
By  sweatful  smelters  on  this  wooded  strand." 

Blackie:  Lays  of  Highlands,  p.  106. 

sweat  '-l-iy,  adv.  [English  sweaty;  -ly.]  In  a 
sweaty  manner ;  so  as  to  be  moist  with  sweat. 

sweat -I-ness,  s.  [English  sweaty;  -ness.'}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sweaty  or  moist  with 
sweat. 

sweat  -Ing,  pr.par.  or  a.    [SWEAT,  r.] 

sweating-bath,  s.  A  vapor-bath  for  sweating 
persons;  a  stove  or  sudatory. 

sweating-furnace,  *. 

Metallurgy:  A  liquation  furnace  of  peculiar  con- 
struction, in  which  a  matte  of  copper  and  argentif- 
erous lead  is  heated  to  deprive  the  copper  of  the 
metals  combined  therewith. 

sweating-house,  subst.  A  separate  apartment, 
where  vapor-baths  are  obtained. 


Earl  of  Richmond  in  1485,  when  he  came  over  to 
assert  his  claim  to  the  throne  against  Richard  III. 
The  battle  of  Bosworth  was  fought  on  Aug.  22, 1485, 
and  immediately  after  the  disease  appeared  in  the 
army,  and  in  London  on  the  arrival  of  the  victors 
four  days  later.  It  was  a  violent  special  type  of 
miasmatous  fever.  It  lasted  five  weeks  and  passed 
away  as  suddenly  as  it  came.  Later  epidemics  of 
the  same  disease  occurred  in  1506,  1517,  1528,  and 
1550,  after  which  it  never  appeared  again.  On  the 
last  occasion  it  originated  m  the  army  of  Edward 
VI.,  in  France,  and  was  brought  by  the  affected 
soldiers  to  England ;  two  sons  of  Charles  Brandon, 
both  Dukes  of  Suffolk  and  nephews  of  Henry  VIII., 
died  of  it,  and  a  vast  number  of  men  of  inferior 
rank. 

sweating-system,  s.  A  term  applied  especially 
in  the  tailoring  trade,  to  the  system  of  employing 
men,  women,  and  children  to  make  up  clothes  at 
thoir  own  homes  at  very  low  wages. 

*sweat  -iSss,  adj.  [Eng.  sweat;  -less.'}  Without 
toil. 

"That  sweatles  eat'st,  and  without  sowing  reap'st." 
Sylvester:  The  Lawe,  839. 

sweat  -f,  *sweat-ie,  a.    [Eng.  stoeaf,  s. ;  •#.] 

1.  Moist  with  sweat ;  covered  with  sweat. 

41 A  sweaty  reaper  from  his  tillage  brought 
First-fruits.'1  Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  434. 

2.  Consisting  of  sweat. 

"No  humors  gross,  or  frowzy  steams, 
No  noisome  whiffs  or  sweaty  streams." 

Swift.     (Todd.) 

3.  Laborious,  toilsome. 

"And  measured  echoing  shouts    their  sweaty  toils  at- 
tend." Mickle.-  Liisiad,  bk.  ix. 

Swede,  s.    [See  def.] 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Sweden. 

2.  A  Swedish  turnip. 

"The  root  known  as  a  hybrid  is  the  result  of  a  second 
cross,  between  the  swede  and  the  common  turnip." — 
Smithson:  Useful  Book  for  Farmers,  p.  32. 

Swe-den-bor  -&I-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  Swedenborg.  [B.] 

B.  As  subst.:  A  follower  of  Emanuel  Swedberg, 
son  of  Jesper  Swedberg.  bishop  of  Skara,  in  West 
Gothland.    The  son  was  corn  at  Stockholm  on  Jan. 
29, 1688.    He  thought  much  of  religion  in  very  early 
lite,  and  diligently  studied  physics,  mathematics, 
and  classics  at  the  University  of  Upsal,  afterward 
visiting  Oxford,  Paris,  &c.    Before  leaving  the  Uni- 
versity, he  had  been  appointed  by  Charles  XII.  as- 
sessor in  the  Royal  Metallic  College  of  Sweden, 
and,  in  1719,  was  ennobled  by  Charles'  successor, 
Queen  Ulrica  Eloanora,  under  the  name  of  Sweden- 
borg, by  which  he  is  generally  known.     Between 
early  manhood  and  his  fifty-eighth  year,  he  actively 
prosecuted  his  studies  in  mathematics,  physics,  &c., 
publishing  various  works,  as  the  Opera  Philosophica 
et  Mineralia  (in    1733),  in  three  volumes,  and  tlie 
Philosophy  of  the  Infinite  (in  1734).    In  April,  1745, 
being  at  an  inn  in  London,  Swedenborg  considered 
that  ne  had  a  vision  of  the  Lord,  who  called  him  to 
a  holy  office,  opened    his    sight    to    the  spiritual 
world,  and  endowed  him  with  the  gift  of  conversing 
with  spirits  and  angels.     In  August  he  returned  to 
Stockholm,  commenced  tlft  study  of   the  Hebrew 
scriptures,  resigned  his  assessor-ship  in  1747,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  forming  and  propa- 
gating his  theological  views.    Ho  died  in  London 
in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  March  29,  1772,  in  Great 
Bath  Street,  Coldbath  Fields,  and  was  buried  in 
the   Swedish  Church    in    Ratcliff    Highway.    His 
system  is  presented  at  length  in  his  various  works, 
especially   his  Arcana  Ca'lestia  (8  vols.,  London, 
1749-1756).    He  believed  that  he  was  several  times 
allowed  to  enter  heaven,  "which  was  arranged  in 
streets  and  squares  like  earthly  cities,  but  with 
fields  and  gardens  interposed."    There  was  a  mag- 


nificent  palace  with  a  temple  in  the  midst,  with  a 
table  in  it,  and  on  the  table  tho  Word  of  God,  with 
two  angels  by  its  side.  The  form  of  augers  was 
altogether  like  that  of  men.  Matter  and  spirit  are 
connected  by  an  eternal  law.  He  accepted  only 
twenty-nine  of  the  Old  Testament  Books,  rejecting 
Ruth.  1  and  2  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther, 
Job,  Proverbs.  Ecclesiastes.  and  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon. Of  the  New  Testament  he  accepted  only  tho 
Gospels  and  the  Apocalypse.  He  held  that  there 


is  a  double  sense  in  scripture,  the  most  important 
being  the  spiritual.  He  believed  in  one  (rod  and 
in  the  Trinity,  and  that  the  Lord  and  Savior 
Jesus  Christ  was  that  God;  that  Jehovah  himself 
becanie  incarnate  as  the  Word.  Heaven  and  hell 
are  not  places,  but  states,  and  the  Devil  is  not 
a  person,  but  a  name  of  hell.  The  judgment  on 
the  first  Christian  church  took  effect  in  1757,  and 
was  seen  by  Swedenborg  in  the  spiritual  world, 
after  which,  and  in  lieu  of  it,  the  New  Church, 
called  in  Revelation  (xxi.,  xxii.)  New  Jerusa- 
lem, descended  from  heaven.  Swedenborg  him- 
self founded  no  church.  His  followers  publicly- 
associated  themselves  as  a  congregation  in  East- 
cheap  in  1788.  In  1810  a  Swedenborgian  Society  was 
established,  and  a  Missionary  and  Tract  Society  in> 
1821.  Congregations  exist  in  the  United  States, 
England,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  &c. 

Swe-den-bor'-gI-an-Is.m,  subst.  [Eng.  Sweden- 
borgian;  -ism.]  The  doctrines  and  practice  of  the 
Swedenborgians. 

Swed'-Ifjh,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of   or  pertaining  to  Sweden  or  its 
inhabitants. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  language  spoken  by  the  Swedes. 
Swedish-beamtree,  s. 

Bot.:  Pyrua  intermedia,  a  sub-species  of  P.  aria. 
It  has  oblong,  rather  distinctly-looed  leaves,  ashy- 
white  below,  with  five  to  eight  nerves  on  each  side. 

Swedish-turnip,  «. 

Bot.,  Agric.,  dtc.:  A  kind  of  turnip,  Brassica> 
campestris  rutabaga,  introduced  originally  from. 
Sweden.  The  bulb  is  elongated,  the  leaves  glau- 
cous, the  inside  either  white  or,  more  generally,. 
yellow,  the  quality  not  being  affected  by  tho  varia- 
tion of  color.  It  is  very  hardy,  not  generally  suffer- 
ing injury  from  intense  cold. 

*sweem,  *swaim,  *sweme,  s.  [Icel.  sveimr=ei 
bustle,  a  stir;  Norw.  tveim  =  &  slight  intoxication  ; 
Icel.  swimi—fi  swimming  in  the  head  ;  Dan.  svime=- 
a  fainting-fit;  A.  S.  swima=&  swoon.]  Dizziness; 
a  swimming  in  the  head  ;  vertigo.  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

sweep,  *swepe,  ».  *.  &  i.  [A.  S.  swdpan,  pa.  t. 
SMJedp=to  sweep;  Icel.  sopa:  O.  Fris.  sv£pa=to 
sweep  with  a  broom,  &c.  ;  Icel.  sveipja=to  sweep, 
to  swoop.  Sweep  and  swoop  are  doublets.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  brush  or  rub  over  with  a  brush,  besom,  or 
the  like,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  loose  dirt; 
as,  to  sweep  a  room  or^i  road. 

2.  To  drive  or  carry  along  or  off,  as  by  a  long 
brushing  stroke  or  force^or  by  flowing  on  the  earth  ; 
as,  A  flood  sweeps  away  a  bridge. 

3.  To  clear  or  clean  by  brushing  with  a  besom  or 
the  like. 

"  What  woman,  having  ten  pieces  of  silver,  if  she  lose* 
one,  doth  not  sweep  the  house,  and  seek  diligently,  till. 
she  find  it?"—  Lake  xv.  8. 

4.  To  rub  over;  to  touch  in  passing;  to  graze. 
"And  Troy's  proud  dames,  whose  garments  sweep  the* 

ground."  Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  iv.  663. 

5.  To  clear,  to  rid,  to  free. 

"  The  narrow  seas  of  all  the  French  to  sweep." 

Drat/ton:  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

6.  To  drive,  destroy,  or  carry  at  a  stroke,  or  with 
celerity  and  violence.    (Often  followed  by  away  or 
off.) 

"The  waves  o'ertake  them  in  their  serious  play, 
And  every  hour  sweeps  multitudes  away." 

C'owper:  Retirement,  158". 

7.  To  draw  or  drag  something  over;  as,  to  sweep- 
the  bottom  of  a  river. 

*8.  To  carry  with  a  long,  swinging  motion;  to 
carry  with  pride. 

"Like  a  peacock  sweep  along  his  tail." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  iii.  3. 

9.  To  strike  with  a  long  stroke  ;  to  brush  or  touch 
quickly  with  the  fingers. 

"The  sweet  Muses  in  the  neighboring  bowers 
Sweep  their  wild  harps."  Praed:  Athens. 

10.  To  move  swiftly  over  or  along  ;  to  scour. 

"Choughs    .    .    .    madly  sweep  the  sky." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

11.  To  carry  tho  eye  over  ;   to  view  widely  and 
rapidly;  as,  to  sweep  the  horizon. 

12.  To  propel  by  means  of  a  sweep  or  long  oar. 
B    Intransitive  : 

1.  To  pass  by  or  along  with  swiftness  and  vio- 
lence, as  something  broad  or  brushing  the  surface 
of  anything.    (Proverbs  zxviii.  3.) 

2.  To  pass  or  move  along  rapidly. 

"  Gutting  the  fome,  by  the  blew  sens  they  swepe." 

Surrey:  Virgile;  ASneis,  iv. 

3.  To  pass  over  or  brush  along  with  celerity  or 
force  ;  as,  The  wind  sweeps  along  the  plain. 

4.  To  pass  or  move  with  pomp. 

"  She  sweeps  it  through  the  court  with  troops  of  ladies." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  8. 
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sweep 

5.  To  move  with  a  long  reach  or  with  a  swinging 
tnotion. 

6.  To  take  in  a  view  with  progressive  rapidity ;  to 
range,  as  the  eye  or  a  telescope. 

If  To  sweep  the  board:  To  clear  all  tbe  stakes; 
hence,  to  win  everything. 

sweep,  *swepe,  s.    [SWEEP,*.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Tho  act  of  sweeping, 

2.  One  who  sweeps ;  a  sweeper ;  specif.,  a  chimney- 
sweener. 

3.  The  compass,  reach  or  range  of  tiny  violent  or 
continued  motion. 

4.  The  compass  of  any  turning  body  in  motion ;  as, 
the  sweep  of  a  door. 

5.  The  compass  of  anything  flowing  or  brushing. 

"  A  torrent  swell'd 

With  wintry  tempests,  that  disdains  all  mounds, 
Breaking  away  impetuous,  and  involves 
Within  its  sweep,  trees,  houses,  men." 

Philip  3.    (Todd.) 

6.  Compass  or  range  generally ;  reach. 

"The  fishermen  waiting  till  they  see  a  salmon  show 
within  the  sweep  of  the  net."— F'ftd.  March  20,  1886. 

7.  Extent,  limit. 

"Tyranny  sends  the  chain  that  must  abridge 
The  noble  sweep  of  all  their  privilege." 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  475. 

*8.  Violent  and  general  destruction  ;  as,  the  sweep 
of  an  epidemic  disease. 

9.  Direction  of  any  motion  not  rectilinear. 
"Taking  a  right-handed  sweep,    he  ran    through  the 

wood  and  away  southward."— Field,  Feb.  26,  1887. 

10.  The  direction  or  turn  of  a  curve,  a^  of  a  road, 
an  arch,  &c. 

"Well-rolled  walks 
With  curvature  of  slow  and  ea«y  sweep.1' 

Cowper:  Task,  i.  352. 

11.  Hence,  a    circular,    semicircular,   or  curved 
carriage-drive    through  a  lawn  in  the  front  of  a 
house. 

12.  Compass  or  range  of  excursion  ;  range. 

"The  landscapes  seen  from  the  car-windows  would  be 
tame  were  it  not  for  the  vast  sweep  of  vision."— Century 
Magazine,  Aug.,  1882,  p.  505. 

13.  A  rapid  survey  with  the  eye. 

14.  A  sweepstakes  (q.  v.). 

"[He]  was  inveigled  into  becoming  a  subscriber  to  a 
Derby  sweep." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

15.  A  counter-weighted  jxAe,   poised  upon  a  ful- 
crum-post, and  used  to  raise  and  lower  a  bucket 
suspended  from  the  longer  end ;  a  swape. 

16.  The  lever  of  a  horse-power  or  pug-mill. 

17.  A  low,  mean  person.    (Slang.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Cards: 

(1)  In  the  game  of  casino,  a  pairing  or  combining 
all  the  cards  on  the  board,  and  so  removing  them 
all. 

(2)  In  whist,  the  winning  of  all  the  tricks  in  a 
hand.    Also  called  a  Slam. 

!  2.  Founding:  A  moyable  templet  used  in  loam- 
molding.  It  consists  of  a  board,  of  which  the  edge 
is  cut  to  the  form  of  the  cross-sectional  outline  of 
the  article  to  be  molded.  The  surface  of  the  mold 
or  core  is  formed  by  moving  the  sweep  parallel  to 
the  axis  at  right  angles  to  its  length.  For  hollow 
articles,  as  pipes,  sweeps  are  made  in  pairs,  one  for 
**  running  up'  t  tie  core,  and  the  other  for  forming 
the  interior  of  the  mold. 

3.  Her.:  The  same  as 6. 

4.  Metall.:  A  name  formerly  applied  to  the  Al- 
mond (AllemaudJ  furnace. 

5.  Nautical : 

*(1)  A  long  oar  used  on  board  ship  to  assist  the 
action  of  the  rudder  during  a  calm,  or  in  an  emer- 
gency ;  or  to  assist  the  motion  of  the  ship,  as  in  the 
ancient  galley. 

"He  thrust  out  his  sweeps,  as  they  are  called,  huge  oars 
requiring  five  or  six  men  to  each." — Casseli's  Saturday 
Journal,  Sept.  19,  1885,  p.  801. 

(2)  A  long  oar  used  on  largo  barges,  and  on  lug- 
gers. 

(3)  A  circular  frame  on  which  the  tiller  traverses 
in  large  yhips. 

6.  Old  war:  Tho  balista  or  engine  anciently  used 
for  casting  stones  into  fortresses.    The  term  is  still 
used  in  heraldry. 

7.  Shipwright.:  The  mold  of  a  ship  where  she  be- 
gins to  compass  in  at  the  rung-heads.  A  part  of  the 
mold  curved  in  the  arc  of  a  circle. 

If  To  make  a  clean  sweep  of  anything :  To  sweep 
anything  away  completely ;  to  take  or  carry  off  the 
whole  of  anything. 

"To  see  a  clean  sweep  made  of  the  dragon  with  its  non- 
descript pedestal." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

sweep-bar,  s. 

Vehicles:  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  sway- 
bar  or  slidrr  of  a  wagon.  [Sw AY-BAB.] 
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sweep-net,  s.  A  net  of  considerable  extent  for 
drawing  large  areas.  (Lit.  <f  fig  ) 

"She  was  a  sweep-net  for  the  Spanish  ships,  which  hap- 
pily fell  into  her  net."—  Cam<i<'H. 

sweep-saw,  s.  A  saw  having  a  thin  blade 
stretched  by  a  frame  or  bow,  and  capable  of  cutting 
iu  a  sweep  or  curve.  Also  known  as  a  bone-saw  or 
turning  saw. 

sweep- washer,  s. 

Gold  and  Silver  Refining :  Tho  person  who  extracts 
from  the  sweepings,  potsherds,  &c.,  the  small  par- 
ticles of  those  metals  contained  in  them. 

sweep-washings,  *.  pi.  The  refuse  of  shops  in 
which  gold  and  silver  are  worked.  These  metals 
are  separated  by  mechanical  means  and  amalgama- 
tion. 

sweep'-age  (age  as  I&),  s.  [Eng.  sweep;  -age.] 
The  crop  of  nay  got  in  a  meadow.  (Prov.) 

*sweep  -d6m,  s.  [Eng.  sweep;  -dom.J  Chimney- 
sweeps collectively, 

"  The  sooner  the  etiquette  of  sweepdom,  which  enjoins 
this  perpetual  walking  about  in  sooty  war-paint,  is  aban- 
doned, the  better  it  will  be."—  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

1  sweep '-er,  s.  [Eug.  sweep,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  sweeps. 

"Turning  on  improvised  gangs  of  sweepers  to  work." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

sweep  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [SWEEP,  t*.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Wide,  comprehensive. 

"  One  or  two  facts,  however,  must  be  remembered  before 
we  can  accept  this  sweeping  statement  as  altogether  cor- 
rect."— Lonaon  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Overwhelming. 

"  Placing  him  with  a  sweeping  majority  at  the  head  of 
the  poll." — London  Standard. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  sweeps. 

2.  (PI.):  Things  collected  by  sweeping. 
"Should  this  one  broomstick  enter  the  scene,  covered 

with  dust,  though  the  sweepings  of  the  finest  lady's  cham- 
ber, we  should  despise  its  vanity." — Swift;  Meditation  on 
a  Broomstick. 

II.  Nautical: 

1.  Dragging  an  anchorage  ground  with  the  bight 
of  a  rope  to  recover  an  anchor,  or  to  ascertain  the 
position  of  a  wreck. 

2.  Propelling  a  vessel  or  barge  by  means  of  large 
oars.    [SWEEP,  s.,  U.S.] 

sweeping-table,  s. 

Metall.:  A  form  of  ore-separator  in  which  the 
slime,  after  agitation  by  fans  in  a  chest  with  water, 
is  caused  to  flow  on  to  a  sloping  table  and  sorted  by 
gravity  by  means  of  a  sheet  of  water  passing  over 
the  table. 

sweep  -Ing  If,  adv.  [Eng.  sweeping;  -ly.]  In 
a  sweeping  manner;  comprehensively. 

"He  can  hardly  be  acquainted  with  the  full  extent  of 
those  geographical  labors  which  he  too  sweepingly  con- 
demns."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

sweep  -Ing-ness,  s.  [English  sweeping;  -ness.] 
The  gnality  or  state  of  being  sweeping  or  compre- 
hensive ;  comprehensiveness. 

"Petulant  and  scornful  outbursts  which  are  silly  just 
in  proportion  to  their  sweep ingness."—  London  Daily 
News. 

*sweep  -stake,  s.  &  adverb.  [English  sweep,  and 
stake.  ] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  mode  of  playing  at  cards  by  which  all  the 
tricks  are  taken. 

2.  The  same  as  SWEEPSVAKES  (q.  v.). 

3.  A  clean  sweep. 

"  They  would  make  sweepstake  at  once  of  purgatory."— 
Bradford:  Works,  ii.  271. 

B.  As  adv. :  By  winning  and  taking  all  the  stakes 
at  once;  hence,  by  wholesale,  indiscriminately. 

"Is't  writ  in  your  revenge, 

That  sweepstake  you  will  draw  both  friend  and  foe, 
Winner  and  loser':'"  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  6. 

sweep  -Stakes,  s.    [Eng.  sweep,  and  stakes.'} 

1.  A  gaming  transaction  in  which   a  number  of 
persons  join  in  contributing  a  certain  stake,  which 
becomes  the  property  of  one  or  several  of  the  con- 
tributors on  certain  conditions.    Thus,  in  a  sweep- 
stakes for  horses  starting  in  a  race,  the  owner  of 
the  winner  receives  the  whole  stakes,  or  a  portion 
of  it,  the  remainder  being  divided  between  the  sec- 
ond and  third. 

2.  The  prize  in  a  horse-race,  &c.,  made  up  of  con- 
tributions from  several  persons, 

3.  A  sweepstake  (q.  v.). 


sweet 

*sweep  '-£,  a.   [Eng.  sweep;  -y.] 

1 .  Passing  with  speed  and  force  over  a  great  com- 
pass at  once;  sweeping. 

"  They  rush  along,  the  rattling  woods  give  way, 
The  branches  bend  before  their  sicrepy  eway." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  i. 

2.  Strutting. 

3.  Wavy. 

"  No  face;  only  the  sight 
Of  a  swecpy  garment,  vast  nnd  white." 

K.  Bnnrtiiuij:  Chris  (tints  Eve,  viii. 

SWCer,  sweir,  adj.  [A.  S.  KK*OET,  «?rere= heavy, 
lazy;  Ger.  8chw*r=  heavy,  difficult.]  (Scotch.) 

1.  Lazy,  idle,  indolent. 

2.  Reluctant,  unwilling,  slow. 

"  Oats  are  sweer  to  ripen." — H.  Kingsley:  Austin  Elliott, 
i.  195. 

sweet,  *suete,*swete,*swote,*sote,  a.,  s.&adr. 

t\.  S.  swete ;  cogii.  with  0.  Sax.  swoti:  Dut.  zoet; 
eel.  scetr;   Ban.  sod;  Sw.  xdt;    O.  H.  Ger.  .«" 
suozi;  Fer.  susz;  Sansc.  svddu;  Or,  hcdys;  Latin 
8uavis.~\ 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  a  pleasant  or  agreeable  taste  or  flavor 
like  that  of  honey  or  sugar;  opposed  to  sour  or 
bitter. 

ftSweetest  nut  hath  sourest  rind." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

2.  Pleasant  or  agreeable  to  the  smell;  fragrant. 
"The  field's  chief  flower,  sweet  above  compare." 

Shakesp.;   Venus  and  Adonis,  8. 

3.  Pleasant  or  agreeable  to  the  ear;  melodious, 
harmonious. 

"  Marvellous  sweet  music." — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

4.  Pleasant  to  the  eye;  beautiful,  lovely,  charm- 
ing. 

"  That  sweet  coral  mouth." 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  542. 

5.  Giving  out  a  pleasant  or  melodious  sound 

"Sweet  instruments  hung  up  in  cases." 

Shakesp..  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 
*6.  Kind,  gentle,  mild,  meek. 

"  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades?  " — 
Job  xxxviii.  31. 

7.  Obliging,  kind,  soft,  bland. 

"One  sweet  look/  — Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  371. 

8.  Pleasing  to  the  mind ;  affecting  graceful. 

"  She  poured  out  her  love,  her  fears  and  her  thankful- 
ness, with  the  sweet  natural  eloquence  of  her  sex."— Jtfo- 
caulaij:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

9.  Dear,  loved. 

"  Thy  life  to  me  is  sweft." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  6. 

10.  Fresh  ;  not  salt  or  salted  ;  as,  sweet  water. 

11.  Not  changed  from  a  sound  or  wholesome  state; 
as — 

(1)  Not  sour;  as,  sweet  milk. 

(2)  Not  stale ;  as,  sweet  butter. 

(3)  Not  putrid  or  putrescout ;  as,  sweet  meat. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  which  is  sweet  to  the  taste  (chiefly  used 
in  the  plural) :  as, 

(1)  Sweetmeats,  confectionery,  preserves. 

(2)  A  pudding,  pie,  or  any  sweet  dish,  as  opposed 
to  a  savory  dish. 

(3)  Home-made  wines,  mead,  metheglin,  Ac. 

2.  Something  pleasing  to  the  smell ;  a  perfume. 

."Sweet  or  color  it  had  stolen  from  thee." 

Shakesp..  Sonnet  K. 

3.  Something  pleasant  or  agreeable  to  the  mind; 
pleasures. 

"Sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  102. 

4.  A  word  of  endearment;  dear  one. 

"Farewell  Zuleika!— Sweet f  retire." 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  23. 

C.  As  adverb; 

1.  In  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  taste,  smell,  or 
hearing ;  as,  to  smell  sweet,  to  taste  sweet. 

2.  Softly,  gently,  blandly,  benignly. 

"  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  hank!" 
Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

IT  (1)  A  sweet  tooth:    A  great   liking  for   sweet 
things  or  sweetmeats. 
*(2)  Sweet-and-twenty :  A  term  of  endearment. 

"Come  kiss  me,  sweet -and-t went y." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Kight,  ii.  S. 

(3)  To  be  sweet  on  (or  upon}:  To  have  an  affec- 
tion for ;  to  be  in  love  with.  (Colloq.) 

"'Lookye!'  said  Anthony  in  his  ear.  'I  think  he  if 
Kweet  upon  your  daughter.' — 'Tut,  my  good  sir,'  said  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  with  his  eyes  still  closed;  '  young  people,  young 
people.  A  kind  of  cousins,  too.  Mo  more  sweetness  than 
is  in  that,  sir." — Dickens:  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  ati. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,    what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     he"r,     there;      pine,     pit,     aire,     sir,     marine;     g6,     pot,     i 
or,     w»re,    wolf,     wdrk,     wh6,    s6n;     mute,    jub,     cure,    unite,    cflrt    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     »,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


sweet -acorn 

1  Sweet  is  largely  used  as  the  first  element  of 
compounds,  the  meanings  of  which  are  in  most 
cases  self-evident ;  as,  sweef-flavored,  sureei-smell- 
ing,  sweef-tempered,  (rrceet-toned.  <fcc. 

sweet-acorn,  - . 

Botany :  Quercus  ballota,  an  evergreen  oak  with 
elliptical,  coriaceous,  entire,  or  serrated  leaves, 
white  and  downy  beneath;  growing  in  Spain,  llie 
acorns,  which  are  long  and  cylindrical,  are  eatable. 

Sweet-Alison,  s. 

Bot. :  Koniga  maritime. 

sweet-apple, «. 

Bot. :  Thosweetsop  (q.  v.). 

sweet-bay,  s. 

Bot. :  Laurus  nobilis.  Named  from  the  odor  of 
its  leaves.  [  BAY  (4) ,  «.,  A.  2.] 

sweet-bitter,  s.    [BITTERSWEET.] 

sweet-bread,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  pancreas  of  an  animal,  as  of  a  calf  or 
eheep,  used  as  food. 

"Siwt-breads  and  collops  were  with  skewers  prickM 
About  the  sides."  Vi-yden :  Homer's  Iliad,  i. 

•2.  Fig. :  A  bribe,  a  douceur. 

'A  few  sweetbreads  that  I  gave  him  out  of  my  purse." — 
'acket:  Life  of  Williams,  ii.  163. 

•sweet-breasted,  a.    Having  a  sweet,  melodious 
ice. 

•sweet-breathed,  a.  Emitting  a  sweet  perfume; 
•rant. 

"Yet,  like  the  sweet-breath'd  violet  of  the  shade." 
Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

sweet-brier,  s.    Sweetbriar  (q.  v.). 

sweet-calabash,  s. 

Botany :  Passiflora  maliformis,  a  passion  flower, 
with  large,  red,  white,  and  blue  fugitive  flowers, 
succeeded  by  a  fruit  like  a  good-sized  apple,  yellow 
when  ripe,  with  black  seeds,  a  thick  rind,  and  a 
sweetish  edible  pulp.  It  grows  wild  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  it  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  Grana- 
dilla. 

»  sweet-calamus,  sweet-cane,  s. 
Bot.  &  Script. :  [CANE,  II.  2.] 
sweet-chervil,  s. 
Bot. :  Myrrhis  odorata. 
sweet-chestnut,  s. 

Botany:  Castanea  vesca  or  vulgaris,  a  tree  with 
oblong,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  mucrpno-serrate, 
glabrous  leaves,  and  clusters  of  minute,  pale 
greenish-yellow,  unisexual,  apetalous  flowers  in 
spikes.  The  fruit  is  a  prickly  cupule,  husk,  or 
involucre,  with  one  or  more  nuts,  each  with  one 
large  seed.  It  grows  wild  in  America  and  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  On  the  slopes  of  Etna,  where 
there  are  forests  of  it,  there  grow  some  old  trees 
with  trunks  of  enormous  girth.  The  chestnuts  of 
commerce  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  cultivated 
varieties  of  the  tree,  and  are  larger  and  sweeter 
than  the  wild  fruit.  The  nuts  are  consumed  as  an 
article  of  daily  food  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in 
parts  of  France  are  served  up  for  breakfast,  boiled 
in  milk.  Many  houses  in  the  older  parts  of  London 
are  said  by  Evelyn  to  have  been  built  of  its  timber, 
which  has  the  character  of  keeping  off  insects, 
spiders,  &c.  It  is  good  for  mill  and  water  works, 
besides  affording  excellent  stakesfor  palisades,  and 
props>  for  vines  and  hops.  The  timber  is  extensively 
used  in  America,  especially  for  the  inside  finish- 
ing of  houses,  furniture.  &c.  Called  also  the  Span- 
ish Chestnut. 

sweet-cicely,  s. 

sweet-cistus,  s. 

Bot. :  Cistus  ladanum. 

sweet- corn,  s. 

Agric. :  A  variety  of  maize  of  a  sweet  taste. 

sweet-covey,  s. 

Bot. :  Erodium  moschatum. 

sweet-fern,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Lastreafragrans ;  (2)1,.  montana. 

sweet-flag,  s. 

Bot.:  Acorus  calamus. 

sweet-gale,  s.    [BOG-MYETLE.] 

Sweet-gale  moth : 

Entom. :  A  night-moth  Acronycta  myricoR. 

sweet-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Glyceria  (q.  v.). 

sweet-gum, «. 

Bot. :  Liquidambar  styraciflua,  a  North  American 
tree  about  sixty  feet  high  with  apotalous  flowers, 
in  appearance  like  Acer  campestre.    The  wood  is 
fine-grained,  and  well  adapted  for  furniture ;  the 
grant  gum  exuding  from  it  when  incisions  are 
ide  in   its  bark  constitutes  Liquidambar  (q.  v.). 


frag 

mad 
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sweet-heart,  s.    [SWEETHEART.] 
sweet-herbs,  s.  pi.    Fragrant  herbs  cultivated 
for  culinary  purposes. 
sweet-John,  s. 
Bot.  <£  Hort. :  The  narrow-leaved  variety  of  Dian- 

thUS  lull-lull  us. 

sweet-leaf,  s. 

Botany :  Symplocos  tinctoria,  a  plant  with  thick 
leaves  of  fragrant  odor  and  sweetish  taste,  growing 
in  the  southern  United  States.  Its  root  is  bitter 
and  aromatic ;  cattle  eat  it  greedily,  and  it  is  em- 
ployed in  dyeing  yellow.  Called  also  Horse  sugar. 

sweet-marjoram,  s. 

Bot.:  Origanum  marjorana. 

sweet-maudlin,  s. 

Botany:  Achillea  ageratum,  a  yellow  composite 
from  the  south  of  Europe. 

'sweet-mouthed,  a.   Dainty. 

sweet-nancy  s. 

Hort.:  The  double-flowered  variety  of  Narcissus 
poeticus.  (Britten  ai  Holland.) 

sweet-oil, «.   Olive-oil. 

sweet-pea,  s. 

Botany dt  Hort.:  Lathyrus  odoratus,  a  climbing 
plant  with  two-leaved  tendrils,  ovate-oblong  leaf- 
lets, two-flowered  peduncles,  and  hirsute  legumes. 
It  is  one  of  our  most  esteemed  border  annuals, 
besides  being  grown  extensively  in  flower-pots  for 
decorating  windows. 

sweet-potato,  s. 

Bot. :  Batatas  edulis. 

IT  Sweet-potato  pone :  Sweet  potatoes  mashed, 
flavored  with  spices,  <tc.,  and  baked  in  a  pan. 

sweet- root,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Glycyrrhiza  (q.  v.). 

sweet-rush,  s. 

Bot.:  Acorus  calamus. 

sweet-scented,  a.  Having  a  pleasant  perfume ; 
fragrant. 

Sweet-scented  grass : 

Bot.:  Anthoxanthum  odoratum. 

Sweet-scented  shrub . 

Botany:  Calycanthus  floridus,  a  Carolina  shrub 
smelling  like  allspice. 

sweet-seg,  sweet-sedge,  s. 

Bot. :  Acorus  calamus. 

fsweet-singers,  s.  pi. 

Church  History : 

1.  A  name  given  to  a  small  party  in  the  Scotch 
Church  who,  in  1681,  forsook  their  worldly  business 
to  devote  themselves  to  a  life  of  prayer  and  good 
works.    They  took  their  name  from  their  habit  of 
singing  some  of  the  more  mournful  Psalms.  Called 
alsoGibbites,  from  their  leader,  John  Gib,  a  master- 
mariner,  of  Borrowstounnes,  a  seaport  of  Linlith- 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  English  Ranters  of  the 
seventeenth  century  by  some  con  temporary  writers. 
(Blunt.) 

sweet  spirits  of  niter,  s.    [NITROUS-ETHER.] 

sweet-sultan,  s. 

Bot. :  Amberboa  moschata. 

sweet-tea,  s. 

Comm.:  TbelenvesotSmilaxglycyphylla,  an  Aus- 
tralian plant.  They  are  exported  abroad  and  are 
infused  as  a  slightly  medicinal  tea,  which  is  feebly 
tonic,  alterative,  and  diaphoretic. 

sweet-violet,  s. 

Bot.  <t  Hort. :  Viola  odorata,  a  violet  with  creep- 
ing scions,  cordate  generally,  pubescent  leaves,  and 
deep-purple,  sometimes  reddish-purple,  lilac,  or 
white  fragrant  flowers. 

sweet-water,  «.  A  variety  of  white  grape,  con- 
taining a  sweet,  watery  juice. 

sweet-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Scoparia  dulcis. 

sweet-william,  s. 

Botany  and  Horticulture : 

1.  Dianthus  barbatus  (Prior  considers  that  \\vll- 
iam  is  a  corruption  of  French  oe.illet  —  a  little  eye). 
The  leaves  are  lanceolate  and  nerved;  the  flowers 
are   aggregated   in  bundles;  the  calycinal    scales 
ovate,    awl-shaped,    as   long    as   the  tube;  petals 
bearded,  whence  the  book-name  of  Bearded  pink. 
It  may  be  single  or  double ;  the  petals  dark  purple, 
red,  speckled,  or  white. 

2.  Silene  armeria,  Common,  or  Lobel  s  (  ampion, 
a  very  common  garden  plant,  with  viscid  stems, 
ovate    lanceolate    leaves,    and    forked   corymbose 
panicles  of  pink  flowers.    It  flowers  m  July  and 
August. 

sweet- willow, «. 
Bot. :  Afyricagale. 


sweetish 

sweet-wort,  s.   [WORT,  2.] 

•sweet,  v.  t.    [SWEET,  a.]    To  sweeten. 

"Hunger  sweeteth  all  thynges."—  Vdall:  Apoph.ofEras- 

JNX.S  p.  '2. 

sweet  -brl-ar,  s.  [Eng.  sweet,  and  briar.] 
Botany:  Rosa  rubiginosa,  and  specially  the  sub- 
species, R.  rubii/inosa  proper,  with  which  sir 
Joseph  Hooker  considers  R.  englanteria  identical. 
It  is  very  sweet-scented,  erect,  with  compact 
brandies  covered  with  prickles,  glandular  hairs, 
and  a  few  bristles,  the  peduncles  densely  bristly, 
leaflets  pubescent  beneath,  at  length  glabrous 
above;  the  sepals  pinnate,  densely  glandular,  the- 
fruit  globose, 
sweet  -en,  v.  *.  &  i.  [Eng.  sweet;  -en.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  sweet  to  the  taste. 

2.  To  make  pleasing  or  grateful  to  the  mind;  as, 
to  sweeten  life. 

3.  To  make  sweet  or  fragrant. 

"  With  fairest  flowers 
I'll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeltne,  iv.  Z. 

4.  To  make  mild  or  kind. 

"Devotion  softens  his  heart,  enlightens  his  mind, 
sweetens  his  temper." — Law. 

5.  To  make  less  painful,  hard,  or  laborious. 
"The  innocent  amusements  of  it  are  kindly  allowed  us- 

to  sweeten  our  toil." — Oilpin:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  eer.  23. 

6.  To  increase  the  agreeable  qualities  of. 

"It  [industry]  iuteeteneth  our  enjoyments."— Barrow.- 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  20. 

*7.  To  soften  to  the  eye ;  to  mellow;  to  tone  down. 

"Corregio  has  made  his  memory  immortal,  by  the 
strength  he  huu  given  to  his  figures,  and  by  sweetening 
his  lights  and  shadows."— Dryden:  Dufresnoy. 

8.  To  make  pure  and  wholesome  by  destroying 
noxious  matter  in ;  as,  to  sweeten  a  room  that  has 
been  infected. 

*9.  To  make  mellow  and  fertile ;  as,  to  sweeten 

10.  To  restore  to  purity ;  to  free  from  taint ;  as,  to- 
sweeten  butter,  water,  meat,  &c. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  sweet, 

"Where  a  wasp  hath  bitten  in  a  grape,  or  any  fruit,  it 
will  sweeten  hastily." — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 


sweef-en-er,  *sweet  -ner,  «.  [Eng.  sweeten; 
-er.l  One  who  or  that  which  sweetens ;  that  which 
moderates  acrimony. 

"Let  us  look  up  to  it  [the  happiness  of  a  future  state] 
as  the  end  of  al  1  our  labor— the  sweetener  of  al  1  our  toils 
—our  comfort  in  every  affliction— and  our  great  defense 
against  the  fear  of  sickness,  old  age,  and  death.  — Oilpin: 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  21. 

sweet  -en-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  «.    [SWEETEN.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.:  (See  the- 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  sweetens. 

2.  That  which  sweetens. 
sweetening-cock, «. 

Nautical:  A  faucet  attached  to  a  pipe  passing 
through  a  ship's  side,  and  admitting  water  to  wash 
out  the  bilge-water  passages. 

sweet'-heart  (eaasa),  subst.  [Eng.  sweet,  and 
heart.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  lover,  male  or  female. 

"  Take  your  sweetheart's  hat."—  Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale, 
iv.  4. 
II  It  was  originally  written  as  two  words. 

"Thy  swete  herte  dere." 
Chaucer.  Troilus  and  Cresseide,  in.  1,210. 

2.  Bot.  (pi.) :  Galium  aparine. 
sweet'-heart  (ea  as  a) ,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SWEETHEABT, 

subst.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  act  the  part  of  a  lover  to;  to  pay 
court  to ;  to  court. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  act  the  part  of  a  lover;  to  play 
the  wooer ;  to  go  courting. 

sweet -Ing,  s.    [Eng.  sweet;  -inn..] 

1.  A  kind  of  sweet,  luscious 'apple. 

"A  child  will  chuse  a  sweeting,  because  it  is  presently 
fair  and  pleasant,  and  refuse  a  runnet,  because  it  is  then 
green,  Kard,  and  sour."— Ascham.  Schoolmaster. 

*2.  A  term  of  endearment. 

"Ay.  marry,  sweeting,  if  we  could  do  that." 

Shakes?..  Henri/  VI.,  Ft.  1.,  iii.  3. 

sweet  -Ish,  a.  [Eng.mcee*,-  -ish.'\  Rather  sweet; 
somewhat  or  moderately  sweet. 

"Neither  ill-scented,  nor  in  taste  corrosive,  or  alkali- 
zate,  but  very  mild  and  somewhat  sweetish.  —Boyle. 
Works,  iv.  802.  


bfll,    D6y;     pfiut,    jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     §hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon     e?ist.    Pn-t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  znun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -bie.    -die,     &c.  -  bei,     aei. 


sweetishness 

•sweet -Ish-ness,  $.  [Eng.  sv-eetish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sweetish. 

"  Tar  water  being  made  in  an  earthen  vessel  unglazed, 
or  that  hath  lost  part  of  its  glazing,  may  extract  (as  it  ia 
a  strong  menstruum)  from  the  clay,  a  fade  sweetishness, 
•offensive  to  the  palate."— Berkeley:  Farther  Thoughts  on 
Tar  Water, 

*sweet  -kin,  a.  [Eng.  sweet,  a. ;  -kin.']  Delicate, 
lovely. 

"The  Bteeetkin  madams," — Jiasht:  Lenten  Stuffe. 

sweet -If,  *swete-ly,  *sweete-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
sweet:  -ly.\  In  a  sweet  manner;  gratefully,  agree- 
ably, harmoniously. 

"Thou,  sweetly  severe ! 
I  would  make  thee  appear." 

Cowper:  Simple  Trust. 

Sweet  -meat,  s.    [Eng.  sweet,  and  meat.'] 

1.  An  article  of  confectionery,  consisting  wholly 
•or  principally  of  sugar ;  fruit  preserved  with  sugar, 
-as  peaches,  pears,  orange-peel,  and  the  like. 

"Throwing  sweetmeats  to  him  through  the  window."  — 
Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2,  Leather:   The  paint  used  in  making  patent- 
leather  (q.  v,). 

sweet  -ness,  *sweet-nesse,  *swete  nesse,  s. 
lEng.  sweet;  -nesse.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sweet ;  agreeable- 
ness  to  the  taste,  smell,  or  ear;  fragrance,  melodi- 
ousness. 

"Sweetness  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  lusciousnesfl: 
the  one  affects  us  with  sensations  durably  agreeable;  the 
other  quickly  cloys  and  palls  the  appetite." — Knox:  Essay 
106. 

2.  The  pleasing  character  possessed  by  polished 
And  poetical  language. 

3.  Agreeableuess  of  manners ;  courteousness,  gen- 
tleness. 

4.  Softness,  mildness,  gentleness. 

"  In  his  speech  was  heard 
Paternal  sweetness,  dignity,  and  love." 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  708. 

sweets,  s.  pi.    [ SWEET,  II.  1.] 

Sweet  -SOp,  s.    [Eng.  siveet,  and  sop,  s.] 

Bot.:  (1)  Anona  squamosa;  (2)  A .  sericea. 

sweet  -wash,  v.  t.    [Eng.  sweet,  and  wash.]    To 

perfume. 

"Jewelry  of  all  descriptions  was  worn  to  excess,  and 
gloves  'sweet -washed'  (i.  e.  perfumed),  embroidered  with 
.gold  and  silver."— Kniyht:  Pict.  Hist.  England,  ii.  SGI. 

sweet  -wopd,  s.    [Eng.  siveet,  and  wood.] 

1.  Bot.:  Laurus  nob  His. 

2.  Co  mm. :  A  kind  of  timber  obtained  from  Oreo- 
•daphne  exaltata,  growing  in  Jamaica. 

SweetWOOd-bark,  subst.  The  name  given  in  the 
Bahamas  to  the  bark  of  C  rot  on  cascarilla. 

sweet  -y\  subst.  [Eng.  sweet,  a. ;  -y.\  A  sweet,  a 
sweetmeat. 

"Finding  bonbon*  or  xweetfes  in  the  packages."— 
Thackeray:  Roundabout  Papers,  x. 

*swegh,  *sweghe,  s.  [Sw.vv.]  A  violent  motion. 
(Allit.  Poems,  c.  72.) 

*swein-mote,  s.    [SWAINMOTE.] 

swell,  (pa.  t.  *swal.  swelled t  pa.  par.  swelled, 
Meollen).  v.  i,  &  t.  [A.  b.  swellan  (pa.  t.  sweall,  pa. 
par.  swollen) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zwellen  (pa.  t.  ztcoll, 
pa.  par.  gezicollen) ;  Icel.  svella  (pa.  t.  sval,  pa.  par. 
-£olUnn) ;  Sw.svdlla;  Ger.  schivellen.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  increase  in  bulk  ;  to  grow  bulkier ;  to  dilate 
or  extend  the  exterior  surface  or  dimensions  by 
matter  added  within,  or  by  expansion  of  the  inclosed 
substance. 

2.  To  be  increased  in  size  or  extent  by  any  addi- 
tion ;  to  raise  above  the  ordinary  level  or  limits. 

"  And  deep  Scamander  swells  with  heaps  of  slain." 
Pope:  'Homer's  Iliad,  xi.  623. 

3.  To  bo  inflated ;  to  belly,  as  a  sail. 

4.  To  bulge  out ;  to  protuberate ;  as,  A  cask  swells 
.in  the  middle. 

f5.  To  rise  in  altitude;  as.  Lands  swell  into  hills. 

6.  To  rise  and  increase  gradually ;  to  swell  up, 

"  The  tears  that  swell  in  me." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor**  Lost,  iv.  3. 

7.  To  grow  in  the  mind  and  fill  the  soul. 

"  The  strong  and  swelling  evil  of  my  conception." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 
*8.  To  bo  inflated  with  anger. 

"I  will  help  everyone  from  him  that  swelleth  against 
him."— Psalm  xii.  6.  (Prayer  Book.) 

9.  To  be  puffed  up  with  some  feeling;   to  show 
outwardly  elation  or  excitement;  hence,  to  strut;  to 
look  or  make  one's  self  big. 

"  Here  he  comes,  swelling  like  a  turkey-cock."— Shakesp.; 
-Henry  V.t  v.  i. 

10.  To  become    larger  in    amount;  to  grow,  to 
increase. 
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11.  To  become  greater  in  intensity,  strength,  or 
volume ;  to  grow. 

"A  whisper  which  welled  fast  into  a  fearful  clamor, 
passed  in  an  hour  from  Piccadilly  to  Whitechapel."  — 
M<u->tu!<iit;  Hist.  /•:«{/.,  ch.  X. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  increase  the  size,  bulk,   volume,  or  dimen- 
sions of;  to  cause  to  rise,  dilate,  or  increase. 

"A  heavy  thunder-storm  in  a  few  hours  will  .  .  . 
swell  the  main  streams  into  rnshing,  roaring  spates  of 
turbid  and  soil-laden  water."— Field,  Oct.  8,  1885. 

2.  To  innate,  to  puff  up. 

"Did  swell  my  thoughts  to  any  strain  of  pride."— 

Shakesp..-  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  B. 
*3.  To  aggravate,  to  heighten. 

"  It  is  low  ebb  with  his  accuser,  when  such  peccadillos 
are  put  to  swell  the  charge."— -4«er&Mry. 

4.  To  increase  gradually  the  strength,  force,  or 
volume  of ;  as,  to  swell  a  tone. 

5.  To  increase  in  number  or  quantity. 
"Several  men  from  the  Cottesmore   and    Sir  Bache 

helped  to  swell  the  total  at  Key  ham."— F  ield,  Feb.  26, 1887. 

swell,  8.  &  a.  [Sw.  st'tt//=:the  swell  of  the  sea; 
cogn.  with  Gr.  sa/os,saZe=tossing,  restless  motion  ; 
Lat.  salum  =  the  open,  tossing  sea.]  [SWELL,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1 .  The  act  of  swelling ;  rise,  gradual  increase ;  as— 

(1)  Gradual  increase  or  augmentation  in  bulk; 
dilation. 

(2)  Elevation,  rise,  or  increase  in  height. 

(3)  Increase  of  intensity,    force,   or  volume   of 
sound. 

"The  heavy  knell,  the  choir's  faint  swell, 
Came  slowly  down  the  wind." 

Scott;  Gray  Brother. 

(4)  Increase  of  power  in  stylo  of  rhetorical  force. 

2.  An  elevation  of  land;  a  rounded  height  grad- 
ually rising  above  the  plain. 

3.  A  succession  of  long,  unbroken  waves  setting 
in  one  direction,  as  after  a  storm;  the  waves  or 
fluctuations  of  the  sea  after  a  storm  ;  a  surge. 

"A  large  hollow  swell  from  the  southwest,  ever  since  our 
last  hard  gale,  had  convinced  me  that  there  was  not  any 
land  in  that  direction." — Cook:   First   Voyage,   bk.  ii 
ch.  vii. 

4.  A  term  applied  sometimes  to  a  person  of  high 
standing,  note,  or  importance,  but  more  commonly, 
in  a  depreciatory  sense,  to  a  showy,  dashing  person, 
as  a  fop,  a  dandy,  or  the  like. 

"At  the  ball,  my  eldest  girl  danced  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  found  him  very  chatty, 
though  a  bit  of  a  swell." — Theodore  Hook:  Gilbert  Gurney, 
vol.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Music: 

(1)  A  contrivance  for  giving  a  gradually  increas- 
ing and  diminishing  sound  to  a  wind  instrument  by 
varying  the  volume  of  air  which  passes  to  the  pipes 
or  reeds.     This  is  accomplished  by  varying  the  size 
of  the  blast  aperture,  by  a  knee-stop,  as  in  the 
parlor-organ,  or  by  a  pedal  in  the  church  organ. 

(2)  One  of  the  three  aggregated  organs  which  are 
combined  in  an  instrument  of  large  power.    The 
other  two  are  the  great  organ  and  the  choir  organ. 
The  key-boards  form  three  banks;  the  swell  above, 
then  the  great  organ,  and  the  choir  organ  below. 
The  swell  consists  of  an  organ  shut  up  in  a  box  on 
three   sidesj    and   on    the   other  side  inclosed  by 
louvres,  which  are  opened  and  shut  by  a  pedal,  so 
as  to  give  a  crescendo  or  diminuendo  effect. 

(3)  The  sign  ( -<:  »,  which  indicates  increase 
and  decrease  in  the  volume  of  sound. 

|2.  Ordnance : 

(1)  An  enlargement  of  a  gun  near  the  muzzle. 

(2)  An  enlarged  or  thickened  portion  of  a  gun- 
stock. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  a  swell  or  swells ;  char- 
acterized by  more  or  less  showiness  or  display  in 
dress ;  dandified,  crack  ;  as,  a  swell  turn-out. 

swell-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Tetrodon  turgidus,  one  of  the  Globe- 
fishes,  common  on  the  coasts  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  York.  Length  from  six  to  fourteen  inches, 
olive-green  above  and  whitish  below  ;  abdomen  lax, 
and  capable  of  considerable  distension. 

swell-head,  s.  An  individual  who  by  reason  of 
sudden  prosperity  has  an  overweening  sense  of  his 
own  importance. 

swell-mot),  s.  The  class  of  pickpockets  who  go 
about  well  dressed,  so  as  to  mix  in  crowds  with  less 
chance  of  being  suspected.  (Slang.) 

S  well-mob  sman,  subst.  A  member  of  the  swell- 
mob. 

"The  swell-mobaman* s  eye  is  for  ever  wandering  in 
search  of  his  prey."—  Quarterly  Review,  June,  1856,  p.  182. 

*swell  -d6m,  subst.  [Eug.  swell,  a. ;  -dom.}  The 
world  of  rank  or  fashion. 

"All  swelldom  is  at  her  feet,"  —  Thackeray:  Xewcomes, 
ch.  xliii. 


swerve 

swell-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.    [SWELL,  r.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adject  ire: 

1.  Growing  in  and  filling  the  mind  ;  rising. 
"Gratify  my  thousand  swelling  thoughts." 

Byron:  ruin,  ii.  2. 

*2.  Turgid,  inflated,  bombastic. 

"And  do  not  thou  condemn  this  swelling  tide, 

And  stream  of  words."  Daniel:  Musophilus. 

*3.  Grand,  pompous. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  rising,  dilation,  or  inflation  ;  increase  in  size 
or  buik. 

2.  A  tumor  or  any  morbid  enlargement  of   the 
natural  size. 

"Wherever  they  bite  they  cause  a  swelling,  and  such  an 
intolerable  itching,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  refrain  from 
scratching." — Couk.-  Second  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  A  protuberance,  a  prominence. 

"The  superficies  of  such  plates  are  not  even,  but  have 
many  cavities  and  swellings,  which,  how  shallow  soever, 
do  a  little  vary  the  thickness  of  the  plate."—  .Veiofon- 
Optics. 

*4.  An  overflow ;  an  inundation. 

"He  shall  come  up  as  a  lion  from  the  swelling  of  Jor- 
dan."— Jeremiah  xlii.  19. 

*5.  The  state  of  being  puffed  up;  pride,  arro- 
gance. 

"  I  feare  lest  there  be  found  amonge  you  debate,  enuy- 
inge, wrath,  stryfe,  backbytyngs,  whysperynges,  sweliynoe* 
and  discorde."— 2  Corinth,  xii.  (1551.) 

swell  -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  swell,  a. ;  -ish.~\  Character- 
istic of  a  swell  or  dandy  ;  dandified,  foppish,  stylish ; 
would-be  fashionable  or  aristocratic. 

*swelt,  *swelt-en,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  sweltan=to 
die ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  «weHa=to  die,  to  starve ;  Dan. 
suite;  Sw.swdlta;  Goth,  siciltan.]  [SULTRY.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  die;  to  perish. 

2.  To  faint,  to  swoon,  as  from  excess  of  heat. 

*'  Her  dear  heart  nigh  swell    .    .    . 
Then  when  she  look'd  about    .     .    . 
She  almost  fell  again  into  a  swound." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  9. 

B.  Trans.:  To  overpower,  as  with  heat;  to  cause 
to  faint. 

"  la  the  sun  to  be    blamed  that  the  traveler's  cloak  ' 
smelts  him  with  heat?" — Bishop  Hall:  Soliloquies,  74. 

sweT-te"r,  r.  i.  &  t.    [SWELT.]    [SULTRY.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  overcome  and  faint  with  heat;  to  be 
ready  to  perish  with  excessive  heat. 

"The  soldiers  have  nothing  to  do  but  swelter  in  their 
tents  during  the  heat  of  the  day."— London  Daily  News. 
*2.  To  welter,  to  soak.    (Drayton.) 

3.  To  sweat  profusely. 

"They  bathe  their  coursers*  sweltering  sides." 

Soott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  18. 
*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  oppress  by  excessive  heat. 

"One  climate  would  be  scorched  and  sweltered  with 
everlasting  dog-days;  while  an  eternal  December  blasted 
another." — Bentley:  Sermon  8. 

2.  To   breed    by  internal  heat.      (According   to 
Schmidt:  Shakesp,  Lexicon=to  exude.) 

"[Has]  sweltered  venom  sleeping  got." 

Shakesp..-  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

BWeT-trf,   *suel-trle,  adj.     [Eng.  swelter;  -y.J 
Suffocating  with  heat;  excessively  hot;  eultry. 
"Outcast  of  Nature,  Man  !the  wretched  thrall 
Of  bitter  dropping  sweat,  of  sweltry  pain." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  11. 

*swSnkt,  a.    [SwiNK.]    Tired  with  work. 
"The  strenkt  grinders."— Carlyle:  French  Kevol.;  pt.  ii., 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  vi. 

*swepe,  s.    [SWEEP,  s.] 

swept,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.    [SWEEP,  v.] 

*swe"rd  (l),s.   [SWARD.] 

*swerd  (2),  *swerde,  s.    [SWORD.] 

swer  -tl-a,  s.  [Named  by  Linnaeus  after  Em*  j 
manuel  Swert,  author  of  Florilegiwn  (1612).] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Gentiauew.    Calyx  five-parted,    I 
corolla  rotate,    five-cleft ;    fruit,    one-celled,    two- 
valved,    seeds    winged.      Pretty    herbs    with    blue    i 
flowers.     Swerfia  perennis  was  once  erroneously    ! 
supposed  to  have  been  found  in  Wales.    An  infu-    • 
sion  of  the  leaves  is  u<ed  by  the  Russians  as  a  medi- 
cine, and  the  leaves  themselves  are  applied  by  the    i 
Tartars  to  wounds.     -S.   (or  Afjathotes)   chirata  is 
the  chirata  (q,  v.). 

swerve,  *swarve  (pa.  t.  *s«f/r/,  *swerf,  swerved;  \ 
pa.  par,  swerved),  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  sweorfan  (pa.  t.  i 
swearf;  pa.  par.  swor/en)=to  rub,  to  file,  to  polish ;  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  zwerven  —  to  swerve,  to  wander;  j 


late,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     wh&t,     fall,     father;     we",     we*t,     here,     camel,     he"r,    thgre;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g5,     p8t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub.     cure,     unite,     c&r,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


swerve 
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swill,  *swil-en,  *swil  i  en, 


^2)  A  rope  encircling  the  ends  of  the  capstan  bars 
to  prevent  their  flying  out  of  their  sockets. 


4".  Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the 
family  Cypselidse ;  specif.,  Cypselus  aptis,  the  Com- 

_   ^j...:i'.         rf*T 


*2.  To  wash,  to  bathe. 

"An  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base, 
Swill'd  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.  ill.  ]> 

,_~,,,ir  i;.      n|.  r,]iii  or  durv ;  t"  u*"i-ml1'  ^i  m3»»c»nj       --  Aueawi/i,  iiuw  I-BIUU»*JU  uj  ~i[i.  i  «. m*. .*..un. — 3.  To   uruiK    JiKi'    a   pig;    to   drintc   greedily  o 

STtbMcE^   established   by  !aw,  duty,   or    ^a^-^mily^a  v-^^Wj-rrive,  anyone    gross]y. 

"Brit/insrarelvntoer-De  with  the  heart   of  summer,  and.  as  it  darts  with  a  wild 

•«v*~-=^SSr»to  Espfa»*=^fflg 

...  the  Midland    Counties    the    name    of    'deviling.     —St. 

4.  To  climb  or  move  upward  by  winding  or  t      i-    James.s  Gazette,  March  9, 1887. 

5.  Zool. :  The  common  newt  or  eft. 
swift-footed,  a.    Swift  of  foot ;  fleet. 
*swift-handed,  a.    Prompt  of  action  ;  ready  to 


To  turn  to  one  side,  to  incline,  to  waver 
"  But,  swerving  from  the  Knight's  career, 
Just  as  they  met,  Bruce  ahunii  d  the  spear. 

Scott:  Lor J  of  the  Isles,  vi.  15.  .„ _    _^r _,__ 

To  wander  or  turn  aside  from  the  prescribed  or  mon  Swift.    [CvpSELUS.] 

.per  lino  or  rule  of  duty;  to  depart  or,deviate  _  ••  The  «ietfr,  now  removed  by  strict  ornith 


ing ;  to  swarm. 

"Yet  nimbly  up  from  bough  to  bough  I  swerr'd." 

Dryden:  Theocritus,  id.  ill. 


3,  To   drink   like    a   pig; 

"The  boar    .     .     . 
Swills  your  warm  blood  like  wash." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  2. 

4.  To  inebriate ;  to  swell  with  full  ness. 
"He  drinks 

Will  supp] 


He  drinks  a  swilling  draught ;  and,  lin'd  within, 
ie  in  the  bath  his  outward  skin." 


*B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  turn  aside ;  to  turn. 
Swerved  them  from  the  former  good  constitution."-    draw  the  sword 


Dryden:  Persius,  iii.  117. 
B.  Intransitive: 
1.  To  drink  greedily  ;  to  drink  to  excess. 


Oauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  460. 

swerve,  «.    [SWERVE,  v.]    A  movement  or  turn- 
ing to  one  side. 

"Disturbed  in  their  equilibrium  by  an  extra  swerve  of 
the  pole."— F ield,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

sweth,  subst.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf .  O.  Low  Ger. 
swif((i«ch=sweet  leek.] 
Bot. :  Allium  schoenoprasum. 
swev-en,  *Bwev-ene,  s.    [A.  S.  swefen,  sicefn; 
'    il.  svefn ;  O.  Low  Ger.  sweven.]    Sleep  ;  a  dream. 
"  ' Now  God,'  quod  he,  'my  siceueii  rede  aright, 
And  keep  my  body  out  of  foul  prisoun!'  " 


'swift-heeled,  a.    Swift-footed ;  fleet. 
swift-moth,  s.    [SWIFT,  ».,  II.  2.] 
swift-shrike,  s. 

Ornithology:  Swainson's  name  for  Ocypterus,  a 
genus  of  Laniidse,  of  rapid  flight, 
swift-winged,  a.    Rapid  in  flight. 
"The  tempest  itself  lags  behind, 
And  the  swift-winged  arrows  of  light." 

Cowper:  Alexander  Selkirk. 

swift  -Sr,  s.    [Icel.  sviptingr.] 

Nautical: 

(1)  A  rope  used  to  confine  the  bars  of  the  cap- 


Of  so  peculiar  a  force  is  temperance  against  the  fiery- 
ults  of  the  devil,  and  so  unfit  a  match 
swilling  swine  to  encounter  this  roaring 


ans 

is  a  soaking,. 
lion."—  South: 


swift  -let,  s.    [Eng.  swift,  s. ;  -let.] 


Ornith.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Collocalia    as  SWILL, s.  (2)  (q.  v.). 


Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  bk.  iii. 

•swich-en,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  Senecio  vulgaris. 

swld  -d§r,  s.  &  v.    [SWITHEE.] 

swie-te -ne-se,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  swieten(ia) ; 

at.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -e&.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Cedrelaceae  having  the  stamens 
monadelphous. 

SWie-te  -nl-a,  subst.  [Named  after  Gerard  Van 
Swieten  (1700-1772),  physician  to  Maria  Theresa  of 
Austria.]  .  ~  . 

Bot.:  Mahogany-tree;  the  typical  genus  of  Swie- 
tenere.  Calyx  short,  five-cleft ;  petals  five,  stamens 
united  into  a  tube  having  at  the  tip  ten  anthers ; 
fruit,  a  capsule  with  five  cells,  and  many  winged 
seeds.  Only  known  species  Swietenia  mahogani. 
[MAHOGANY.] 

swift,  *swifte,  *swyfte,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [A.  S.  for 
swipt;  cf.  Icel.  stiipta=to  pull  quickly ;  A.  b.  swifan 

^SST^S^^^^y^.     ^i^^^tiZedt  distance  of 

Locke:  Elements  Nat.  Philos.,  ch.  i. 
'swift'-? ,  *swlft  -fe,  adj.    [English  swift;  -y.] 

"Ronnes  with  swiftye  race." 

Oooge:  Epitaphe  of  M.  Shelley. 


*2.  To  be  intoxicated. 

*SWill-pOt,  *swill-tub,  8.    A  drunkard. 

swill,  *swyl,  s.    [SwiLL, ».] 

1.  A  largo  draught  of  liquor  or  drink  taken  in  ex- 
cessive quantities. 

"  Thus  as  they  swim  in  mutual  swill,  the  talk  .  .  . 
Keels  fast  from  theme  to  theme." 

Thomson:  Autumn,  030. 

2.  The  wash  given  to  swine  to  drink ;  hogswash. 


no  who- 


the  ship's  side,  before  the  other  shrouds,   and   not        "  Wantonness  was  never  such  a  swillbowl  of  ribaldry." 
confined  by  the  cat  harpings.  — Harvey  Pierces  Supererogation,  ii.  141. 

SWlft  -§r,  V.  t.      [SWIFTEH,8.] 

Naut. :  To  stretch,  as  shrouds,  by  tackles, 
•swift  -foot,  a.  [Eng.  swift,  a.,  and/oo<.]    Swift- 
footed,  nimble,  speedy. 

"The  hauke,  the  hound,  the  hinde,  the  swiftfoot  hare." 
Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  655. 


swlll'-gr,  subst.    [Eng.  swill,  v. ;  -p>-.]    One 
swills ;  one  who  drinks  grossly  or  greedily. 

swlll'-ey1  (1),  «.     [Eng.  swill,  v. ;  -ey.~[     An  eddy, 
a  whirlpool.    (Prov.  Eng.) 

swIU'-e?,  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  coalfield 
of  small  extent.     (Prov.  Eng.) 

swlll'-lngs. , «.  pf.    [  Eng.  swill ;  -ings.]    The  same- 


swim,   (1),   *swimme,   *swum-en,   *swyme, 


"These  move  swiftly,  and  at  great  distance;  but  then 
they  require  a  medium  well  disposed,  and  their  trans- 
mission is  easily  stopped." — Bacon:  fiat.  Hist. 


A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Moving  with  great  speed,  celerity,  or  velocity; 
speedy,  rapid,  quick. 

^''The  race  is  not  to  the  swift.'7 — Eccles.  is..  11. 
2.  Ready,  prompt,  quick. 

"  Let  every  man  be  swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak."— James 
1.19. 
3.  Coming  suddenly  without  delay. 


swig  (l),t>.  t.  &  i 
devour,  to  swallow.] 
A.  Transitive: 
1.  To  drink  in  largo  draughts ;  to  drink  rapidly  or 


svimma    (pa.    t.   svamm,   pa.    par.   summit;   Dan^ 
svomme;  Swedish  simma;  Ger.  fchwimmen  (pa.  t. 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  move  to  and  fro  on  or  in  water ;  to  float_  or 
be  supported  on  water  or  other  liquid ;  not  to  sink 
in  any  liquid. 

2.  To  move  progressively  in  the  water  by  means  of 
the  motion  of  the  hands  and  feet. 

"Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood, 
And  swim  to  yonder  point." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ca:sar,  i.  2. 

*3.  To  float ;    to  be  borne  by  or  on  the  water. 


[A.  S.  swilgan,  swelgan=to    (Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It.,  iv.  1.) 

*4.  To  glide  along  with  a  smooth  motion. 


"Bring  upon  themselves  swift  destruction." — 2  Peter    greedily;  to  gulp.  _  (Colloq.) 


ii.  2. 

*4.  Of  short  continuance ;  rapidly  passing ;  short. 
"How  swift  and  short  his  time  of  folly." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lncrece,  991. 

B.  .4s  adv. :  In  a  swift  and  rapid  manner ;  swiftly, 
rapidly. 

"Skirr  away  as  stc/ft  as  stones. 

Shakesp      Henry  V.,  iv.  7. 

C.  -4s  substantiv e : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

•1.  The  current  of  a  stream. 

"He  can  live  in  the  strongest  swifts  of  the  water." — 
Izauk  Walton:  Compleat  Angler. 

2.  A  fast-running  dog. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Carding,  dtc. : 


Cl2.nBn(om.:     The   genus   Hepialus.    The   Golden    app1es."-^n<io»  Daily  Telegraph. 
Swift  (Henialus  hectus),tho  Common  Swift  (H.lu-       II.  jVai 
pulina),  the  Beautiful  Swift  (H.  mlleda),  and  the    parallel. 


With  pretty  and  with  swimming  gait." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Niytit's  Dream,  ii.  1. 

5.  To  be  flooded  ;  to  overflow  ;  to  be  drenched. 
"All  the  night  make  I  my  bed  to  swim:  I  water  my  couch. 
with  my  tears."  —  Psalm  vi.  6. 

*6.  To  overflow,  to  abouncl  ;  to  have  abundance. 
"There  thou  maist  love,  and  dearly  loved  be, 
And  swim  in  pleasure,  which  thou  here  dost  mis." 
Spenser:  F.  <J.,  II.  iii.  39. 

B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  pass  or  cross  by  swimming  ;  to  move  on,  in, 
or  over  by  swimming. 

"  You  never  swam  the  Hellespont." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  i.  1. 

2.  To  cause  to  swim  or  float  ;  as,  swimming  horses 
across  a  river. 

3.  To  immerse  in  water  that  the  lighter  parts  may 
swim  ;  as,  to  swim  wheat  for  seed. 

IT  To  swim  out  :  To  cease  ;  to  have  done  with. 

swim  (2),i).  i.  [SwiME.]  To  be  dizzy  or  giddy; 
to  have  a  dizzy  sensation  as  if  the  head  were  going 
round  ;  as,  My  head  swinis, 

SWlm(l),s.    [Swm  (!),«.] 

1.  The  act  of  Swimming  ;  a  bath. 

II.  Nautical  :  A  pulley  with  ropes  which  are  not       "In  spite  of  thes,  '  "Jtite,  «  «      to  take  a  daily 

"°"»  ia  the  "Ter-  ~F'eM' 


2.  To  suck  greedily. 

"The  flock  is  drained,  the  lambkins  swig  the  teat, 
But  find  no  moisture,  and  then  idly  bleat." 

Creech:   Firuil:  Eel.  iii. 

B.  Intransitive :  To  take  a  swig  or  deep  draught. 
(Colloq.) 

swig  (2),  ii.  r.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  castrate,  as 
a  ram,  by  binding  the  testicles  tightly  with  a  string, 
so  that  they  mortify  and  slough  off.  (Prov.  Emj.) 

swig,  s.    [Swio  (l),t'.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  largo  or  deep  draught. 

"The  sailor  having  taken  a  swig  at  the  bottle." — 
Marryat:  Pasha  of  Many  Tales:  English  Sailor. 

2.  (See  extract.) 

Yesterday,  being  St.  David's  Day,  good  swig  should 


boll,    bo?;     pout,    Jowl;    cat, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion. 


fell,     chorus, 
-siou  =  shun; 


9hln, 
-tion, 


benph;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-§ion  -  zuuu.     -tious,     -cious, 


sin,    a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.   ph  =  £. 
-sious  =  shfis.     -tie.    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deU 


swim-bladder 

2.  A  piece  of   water  free  from  rocks,  &c.,    and 
deeper  than  the  rest  of  the  river. 

"  Barbel,  through  a  series  of  cold  nights,  have  run  into 
•deeper  swims,  and  will  soon  be  lost  sight  of  for  the 
winter."— Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

3.  A  piece  of  water  which  is  especially  frequented 
by  fish.  [IT.] 

*3.  A  smooth  gliding  motion. 

"  Both  the  swim  and  the  trip  are  properly  mine." — Ben 
Jonson:  Cynthia's  Revels,  ii.  1. 

4.  Theswimming-bladderof  fishes. 

"The  braces  have  the  nature  uud  use  of  tendons,  in 
contracting  the  swim." — Grew. 

""  In  the  swim:  In  the  secret ; knowing  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  an  enterprise,  &c.  (tflany,) 

"  A  man,  ia  said  to  be  in  the  swim  when  any  piece  of 
«ood  fortune  has  happened,  or  seems  likely  to  happen,  to 
him.  To  have  rowed  one's  college-boat  to  the  head  of 
the  river,  to  have  received  a  legacy,  to  have  made  a  good 
book  on  the  Derby,  are  any  of  them  sufficient  to  have  put 
•one /n  the  strim.  The  metaphor  is  piscatorial,  'swim' 
being  the  term  applied  by  Thames  fishermen  to  those 
sections  of  the  river  which  are  especially  frequented  by 
fish.  The  angler  who  casts  his  bait  into  these  may  de- 
pend upon  sport,  whereas  his  neighbor  at  a  little  dis- 
tance may  not  have  a  nibble,  being  out  of  the  stcim." — 
JUacmillan's  Magazine,  Nov.,  1869,  pp.  71,  72. 

swim-bladder, «. 

Compar.  Anat.:  The  same  as  SWIMMING-BLADDER 
<q.  v.). 

"The  air  contained  in  the  swim-bladder  is  composed 
mainly  of  nitrogen  in  most  freshwater  fishes."—  Xichol- 
-eon:  Zoology  (ed.  1878),  p.  456. 

tswlm{2),8.  [SwiM  (2),  v.]  A  whirl;  whirling 
motion. 

"And  then  were  gulfed  in  a  tumultuous  stri'm." 

Keattt:  Endymion,  i.  571. 

*swime,  *suime,  *swyme,  s.  [A.  S,  swima=a 
swoon,  a  swimming  in  the  head;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
-svimi—a  swimming  in  the  head;  sveima=to  wan- 
der;  Dan.  svimle=to  be  giddy;  besvime  =  to  swoon; 
-Sw.  svimma=to  bo  dizzy ;  svindel= dizziness.]  Dizzi- 
ness, vertigo;  a  swimming  in  the  head. 

*swlm -ma-ble,  a.  [Eng.  swim  (1),  v.;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  swum. 

"I  ...  swam  everything  swimmable."—  Savage.-  K. 
Medlicott,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

swim  -mer,  s.    [Eng.  swim  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  swims. 

"  Fast  as  the  cormorant  could  skim, 
The  Btfimmer  plied  each  active  limb." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  87. 

2.  A  bird  that  swims,  as  the  duck  or  goose.    [II.] 

3.  A  protuberance  on  tho  leg  of  a  horse. 

II.  Technically  (pZ.)  : 

1.  Ornith.:  Tho  same  as  NATATORES  (q.v.). 

2.  ZoGL:  The  same  as  NATANTES  (q.v.). 

jjwlm-mer-et ,  subst.  [£ngliah£urfminerf'  dimin. 
suff.  -et.] 

Comp.  Anat*  (pi.):  The  limbs  on  tho  abdominal 
.segments  of  thet'rustacea,  eo  modified  as  to  serve 
for  swimming  organs.  In  the  Lobster,  in  which 
they  may  be  seen  to  advantage,  there  are  five  pairs, 
tho  last  pair  being  greatly  expanded,  and  forming, 
with  the  telson,  a  powerful  caudal  fin.  Each  swiin- 
meret  consists  of  abasal  joint,  to  which  are  attached 
two  diverging  joints,  tho  inner  of  which  is  called 
the  endopociite  ami  the  outer  the  exopodite.  In  the 
female,  the  fine  hairs t'ringingtheswimmerets serve 
as  supports  for  tho  eggs  or  "  berries  "  during  the 
spawning  season. 

swim    ming  (1),  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.     [SwiM  (1),  r.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.par.  <&particip,  adj.: 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  (See  tiie  verb.) 

2.  Bot. :  Floating  under  water,  as  Confervae. 

C-  A  s  subst.:  The  actor  art  of  sustaining  arid  pro- 
pelling the  body  in  water. 

If  The  human  body, when  thelunprs  aro  inflated,  is 
slightly  lighter  than  an  equal  volumeof  fresh  water, 
and  consequently  floats  on  the  surface.  It  does  so 
yet  more  easily  on  salt  water,  which  is  heavier  than 
fresh.  But,  in  floating,  the  head  tends  to  sink.  The 
art  of  swimming  in  man  is  the  art  of  keeping  the 
head  above  water  and  the  lungs  as  much  as  possi- 
ble inflated.  To  raise  the  head  above  water,  the 
rest  of  the  body /must  as  much  as  possible  bo  kept 
below  it;  and  when  a  person  unable  to  swim,  fall- 
ing into  deep  water,  instinctively  raises  his  arms 
above  the  surface,  his  bead  simultaneously  sinks. 
Movement  forward  in  swimming  is  produced  by  the 
flexion  and  abduction  of  the  arms  and  by  the  exten- 
sion and  adduction  of  the  legs.  Quadrupeds  swim 
•easily,  their  head  being  so  placed  as  to  remain 
naturally  above  water. 

swimming-bath,  s.  A  bath  largo  enough  for  per- 
sons to  swim  in. 
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swimming-bell,  s. 

ZoGL:  The  same  as  NECTOCALTX  (q.  v.). 

swimming-belt,  s.  An  air-inflated  bolt  worn 
round  the  person  as  a  support  in  the  water. 

swimming-birds,  s.  pi. 

orn.'li!.:  The  same  as  NATATORES  (q.  v.). 

swimming-bladder,  s. 

Comp.  Anat. :  Tho  swim-bladder  or  air-bladder  of 
Fish'1-  ;  a  hollow  sac,  formed  of  several  tunics,  con- 
taining gas,  situated  in  tho  abdominal  cavity,  but 
outside  the  peritoneal  sac,  entirely  closed  orcom- 
mnnicating  by  a  duct  with  the  intestinal  tract. 
The  special  function  of  the  swimming- bladder  is  to 
alter  tho  specific  gravity  of  the  fish,  or  to  change 
the  center  of  gravity.  It  is  absentiu  the  Leptocar- 
diitCyclostomata,  Chondropterygii,  and  Holoceph- 
ala,  but  occurs  in  all  the  Ganoidei,  in  one  sub-order 
of  which  (Dipnoi)  it  possesses  anatomical  charac- 
ters, and  assumes,  to  some  extent,  the  functions  of 
a  lung;  in  tho  genus  Ceratodus,  the  swimming- 
bladder,  though  a  single  cavity  t  has  symmetrically 
arranged  internal  pouches,  while  in  the  other  gen- 
era of  the  sub-order  (-Lepidoairen  and  Protopterus) 
it  is  laterally  halved,  is  supplied  with  venous 
blood  by  a  true  pulmonary  artery,  and  by  its  cellu- 
lar structure  closely  approaches  the  lungs  of  a 
reptile. 

swimming-crab,  «. 

Zo6l.  (pi.) :  Crabs  having  their  hind  pair  of  feet 
especially  modified  for  swimming,  spec,  the  genus 
Portunus  (Q.  v.). 

swimming-herb,  s. 

Bot.:  Lemna  minor.    (Britticn  &  Holland.) 

swimming -pond,  s.  An  artificial  pond  in  which 
swimming  is  learned  or  practiced.  It  is  generally 
constructed  with  a  sloping  bottom. 

swimming- stone,  s.  A  light,  spongy  kind  of 
quartz. 

swimming-tub,  s. 

Calico-print.:  A  tank  of  colors,  with  a  floating 
diaphragm  of  fabric,  on  which  a  block  is  laid  to 
color  its  surface.  Also  used  in  making  paper-hang- 
ings. 

swim  -mlng  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Swiu  (2), 
verb.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  <6  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  A  dizziness  or  giddiness ;  vertigo. 

"It  is  good  for  the  swimming  ami  dizziness  of  the 
braine."—  P.  Holland;  Pliny. 

SWlm  -mlng-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  swimming  (1) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  easy,  gliding  manner,  like  one  swimming; 
hence,  smoothly,  without  obstruction,  with  perfect 
success. 

"Now  we  have  broken  the  ice,  we  shall  go  on  swim- 
minyly." — Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  zxiii. 

swlm-mlng-ness,s.  [Eng. swimming  (2) ;  -ness.] 
The  state  of  swimming;  an  appearance  of  swim- 
ming ;  as,  a  swimmingness  in  the  eyes. 

*swlhck,  s.  &  v.    [SwiNK.] 


defraud  grossly  or  deliberately. 

"In  a  figurative  sense  the  German  schwindel  is  applied 
to  dealing's  in  which  the  parties  seem  to  have  lost  their 
bend,  as  we  say,  to  have  become  dizzy  over  unfounded  or 
unreasonable  prospects  of  gain.  The  word  may  be  trans- 
lated madness,  delusion.  Then,  in  a  factitive  sense, 
schwindeler,  one  who  induces  delusions  in  others.  *  Bin- 
era  etwas  abschwinrleln,'  to  get  something  out  of  another 
by  inducing  delusions;  toxin' tulle  him  out  of  something." 
—  Wedjteoud:  Diet,  of  Eng.  Etym. 

swln -die,  s.  [SWINDLE,  v.~\  Tho  act  or  process 
of  .swindling;  a  fraudulent  scheme  devised  to  cheat 
persons  out  of  money,  &c.,  by  imposition  or  delib- 
erate artifice ;  a  gross  fraud  or  imposition. 

*swln  -dle-a  ble,  adject.  [Eng.  swindle;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  swindled. 

"I  look  easily  swindleable."—M.  Collins;  Thoughts  in  My 
Garden,  i.  283. 

swln  -dler,  s.  [GeT.schwindler=&n  extravagant 
projector,  a  swindler,  from  schwindeln=to  be  dizzy, 
to  cheat ;  schwindel=dizziness ;  schwinden=to  de- 
cay, to  sink,  to  fail ;  cogn.  with  A.  S.  swindan  (p.  t. 
strand)  =  to  languish.]  One  who  swindles ;  one  who 
defrauds  others  by  deliberate  artifice ;  an  habitual 
cheat,  a  rogue. 

"Bedloe,  a  noted  swindler,  followed."— if acau lay;  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*swln  -dler-Jf,  s.  [Eng.  swindler;  -y.]  Swindling, 
roguery. 

"  Sieindlery  and  blackguardism." — Carlyle;  French  Revo- 
lution, bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

swine,  *swin,  *swyne,  s.  [A.  S.  swin  (sing.  & 
plur.)  cogn. with  Dut.  zwijn—a  swine,  a  hog;  Icel. 
swin  (sing.  &  plur.);  Dan.  svun;  Sw.  svin;  O.  H. 
Ger.  swin;  Goth,  swein;  Ger.  schwein;  Russ. 


swing 

'/a=a  swine, srtnfca=apig,si'in»n.a=pork  ;  Lnt. 
sus=  a  sow,  mmttftac belonging  to  swino,  Bwinish, 
8wtne  ismwdbothas  a  .singular  and  a  plurjjl  noun,  i 

1.  Lit.:  Any  individual  of  tln»  family  Suklas  and 
particularly  of  the  genus  Sus  (q.  v.)  ;  a  pig,  a  hog 
(q.v.). 

2.  Fig.:  A  low,  mean,  filthy  person. 
swine-arnut,  s. 

Hot.:  Arrht'itutfu'runt  nwnaceum. 

swine-bread,  s.   A  kind  of  plant ;  truffle, 
swine-carse,  s. 
Bot. :  Polygonum  aviculare. 
swine-case,  swine-coat,  *swine-cot,  *swine- 
cote,  *swyyne-kote,  *swine-crue,  *.    A  pun  for 

;?wiin- ;  a  lio^'-sty. 

swine-drunk,  a.  In  a  beastly  state  of  intoxica- 
tion. 

"He  will  be  swine-drunk."— Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well,  iv.  3. 

swine-fever,  s. 

Animal  Pathology:  A  specific,  contagious,  and 
infectious  fever,  affecting  the  pig;  associated  with 
local  disease  of  the  lungs,  tho  lymphatic  glands, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  tho  digestive  cunal, 
and  caused  by  the  growth  and  multiplication  of  a 
microscopic  fungus  in  tho  blood.  Its  existence  was 
first  detected  in  England  in  1862.  (Prof.  Brown: 
Report  on  Swine  Fever,  1886.) 

swine-grass,  swine's  grass,  s. 

Bot.:  Polygonum  aviculare. 

swine-oat,  s. 

Bot.  t&  Agric.:  Avena  nuda:  wild  on  tho  conti- 
nent of  Europe  and  cultivated  in  Austria.  It  is  not 
much  esteemed  for  human  food,  but  is  sometimes 
given  to  swine. 

swine-pipe,  s,  Tho  Redwing  Thrush,  Turdus 
iliacus.  (Prov.) 

swlne-poz,  s. 

Pathol.:  A  form,  possibly,  of  modified  small-pox, 
in  which  the  development  of  the  pock  is  incomplete. 
It  is  the  varicella  globularis  of  Willan,  and  is  popu- 
larly known  as  the  hives. 

swine-stone,  s.    [STINK-STOVE.] 

swine-sty,  s.    A  sty  or  pen  for  swine. 

tswine-tang,  s. 

Bot. :  Fucus  vesiculosus. 

swine-thistle,  s. 

Bot. :  Sonchus  oleraceus,    [SOWTHISTLE.] 

swine's  bane,  s. 

Bot. :  Chenopodium  rubrum.    [SOWBANE.] 

swine's  cress,  s. 

Bot. :  Senebiera  coronopus,  called  also  Coronopus 
ruellii.  So  named  because  it  is  a  cress  good  only 
for  swine. 

*swine's  feather,  s.  A  small  spear,  about  six 
inches  long  (called  also  a  Hog's  Bristle) ,  and 
formerly  used  as  a  bayonet.  The  name  was  after- 
ward applied,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  a  simi- 
lar spear  fitted  into  the  musket-rest  in  order  to 

swine's  snout,  s. 

Bot. :  Taraxacum  dens-leonis.    So  called  from  the 
form  of  its  receptacle, 
swine's  succory,  s. 
Botany:  The  genus  Amoseris,  sometimes  mcnrod 


in  Lapsana;   spec.  Arnoseris  or  Lapsana    jntjilltt, 

composite  with 

w__low  flowers  growing  in  cor 

elly  soil. 


. 

called    also   Hyoseris  minima,  a    composite  \vith 
small  yellow  flowers  growing  in  cornfields  on  graT- 


swine-herd,  *swine-heard,  *swyne-herd,  s. 
[Eng.  swine  *  and  /ierd.]    A  keeper  of  swiuo. 
"A  swinf  heard  meeting  him  by  chance 
And  pitying  his  estate." 

Warner;  Albions  England,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xr. 

*swlne  -herd-ship,  *swlne  -heard-shlp,  subst, 
[Eng.  swineherd;  -ship,]  The  office  or  position  of 
a  swineherd. 

"  An  vnder  swineheardship  did  seme, 
He  sought  not  to  be  chiefe." 

Warner:  Albion*  England,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xx. 

*swin'-8r-$f,  subst.  [Eng.  swine;  -ry.]  A  place 
where  swine  are  kept ;  a  piggery. 

"  Windsor-Park  so  glorious  made  a  ttiefnfry." 

Wolcott:  Peter  Pindar,  p.  216. 

*swlne  -ward,  *swln-ward,  s.    [English  swine, 
and  ward.]    A  keeper  of  swine ;  a  swineherd. 
*'  Neere  to  the  May-pole  on  the  way 
This  sluggish  awinteard  met  me.  ' 

Browne:  Shepherd's  Pipe,  eel.  2. 

swing,  *swinge,  *swynge  (pa.  t. twang,  *s*congt 
ffwuuty,  pa.  par.  swung),  r.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  swingan 
(pa.  t.  sicang,  pa.  par.  swungen)  =  to  scourge,  to  fly, 
to  flap  with  the  wings;  cogn.  with  Sw.  svinga=to 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thgre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sTr,    .marine;   g6,    pfit, 
or,     wore,     wolf.     wSrk,     who,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     dire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     OB  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


swing 
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e-  . 

2.  Vehicles:  The  tip  outward  from  the  vehicle  of 
the  top  of  a  wheel. 
If  Jn/ul(  swing:  In  full  operation  or  working. 

.m  "t6""'"  ""  " 


swing  to  whirl  ;  Danish  minqe  ;  German  schwingen.    calle  1  the  swing  of  the  bed.     The  swing  of  the  rest 

MAw  tea    nasalized    form    from    sioay   (q.  v.)0    is  the  siz-  which  will  rotate  above  fho  rest,  which 

.'..,.  i  he-s  upon  the  bi'il. 

A.  Intransitive: 

I    Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  move  to  and  fro,  as  a  body  suspended  in  the 
air  ;  to  wave,  to  oscillate,  to  vibrate. 

"  I  tried  if  a  pendulum  would  siring  faster,  or  continue 
•winging  longer  in  our  receiver,  in  case  of  exsuctioii  of 
the  air  than  otherwise."  —  Uoyle. 

2.  To  practice   swinging;    to  fly  backward  and 

forward  on  a  suspended  rope. 

"  Some  set  up  swings  in  the  streets,  and  get  money  of 
n->.  who  will  swimj  in  them.—  Dampier:  Voyages  (an. 


rhn->. 
1688). 
3.  To  be  hanged.     (Colloq.  or  slang.) 


swing-beam,  s. 

1.  Railirrn/  KH<I.:  A  cross-piece  suspended  from 
the  truck,  and  sustaining  the  body  of  the  carriage, 
so  that  it  may  have  independent  lateral  motion. 

2.  Carp. :  A  cross-beam  supporting  au  over-head 
mow  in  a  barn. 

swing-boat,  subst.  A  boat-shaped  carriage  slung 
from  a  frame,  in  which  young  persons  swing  for 
amusement  at  fairs,  &c. 

swine-bridge,  s.     A  swivel-bridge,  spanning  a 
° 


If  I'm  caught  I  shall  swing."-Dicke,is:  Sketches  by     canaj  (»  dooic.'utmnce,  and  opening  horizontally  to 
Boz;  Drunkard's  Orave.  allow  a  vessel  to  pass.  The  swing-bridge  is  balanced, 

4.  To  turn  or  move  sharply  in  a  curved  or  circular 
direction.     (Usually  with  round.) 

"  A  large  body  of  men  were  at  work  at  the  capstan, 
when,  through  some  accident,  it  swung  round."— London 
Daily  Chronicle. 

5.  To  pass  backward  and  forward ;  to  reecho,  to 
returned. 

From  tower  to  tower  the  warders  call : 
The  sound  strings  over  land  and  sea, 
And  marks  a  watchful  enemy." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  19. 

To  deviate  or  incline  to  one  side;  to  make  a 
ep.    (Usually  with  round.) 

"Leaving  the  Firs  from  the  Lark  Hill  side,  the  for    thV  twTmee"ting^n"the''rn'iddie"Whenl)rought  into 
quickly  steunground  to  Marsh  Break.  -F,eld,  Dec.  6,  lift  1.     j.^  ^^  forming  a  bridge. 

II.  Naut.:  To  move  or  float  round  with  the  wind       swing-Clear,  s.    A  kind  of  loose  gown  worn  by 
•or  tide,  as  a  ship  riding  at  a  single  anchor.  women. 

B.  Transitive:  swing-Jack,  s.    A   jack    for   replacing  railway- 

1.  To  cause  to  move  to  and  fro  or  oscillate ;  to    carriages  on  the  metals ;  the  bottom  of  the  stand- 
make  to  vibrate  or  wave,  as  a  body  suspended  in    ard.  is    a    cylindrical   segment,    and    has    a   toe 

working  in  a  slot  in  the  base  of  tho  jack.    Two  arr- 

Lne  dir.  ,        "     »      , ,.  _      ; i : i:e»mj     ,,.i.;i  .     11, 


Swing-bridge. 

1.  Section  in  position.    2.  Section  landed  on  side 
of  dock. 

and  rotates  in  a  horizontal  plane.  It  is  usually  in 
two  sections,  each  of  which,  when  opened,  is  landed 
on  its  own  side  of  the  dock,  the  emended  ends  of 


swinishly 

3.  Unrestrained  liberty ;  freedom  ;  free  use. 
*'He  must  give  place  for  pace  and  free  swinge  of  hia 
f^et." — <  'tlui'i/Klll :  Jlinin'r's  Ilfnil,  xiii. 

•swinge-buckler,  *swindge-buckler,  mhit.  \ 
bully,  a  swash-buckler. 

"You  had  not  four  such  swfnge-bucklers  in  all  the  inns 
of  court  again.  Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  1't.  II.,  iii.  2. 

swinge  (2) ,  s.    [SINGE,  «.] 

swinge   Ing,  a.    [SWINGING  (2).] 

swlng'-el,  s.  [Eng.  swing,  s. ;  dim.suff. -el.]  The 
swinging  piece  of  a  flail ;  the  swipel. 

swing  -er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  swing,  v. ;  -er."\  One  who 
swings. 

"These  [familiar  romps],  Mr.  Spectator,  are  tho  swing- 
ers. They  get  on  ropes,  as  you  must  have  seen  the  chil- 
dren, and  are  swung  by  their  male  visitants."— Steele: 
Spectator,  No.  492. 

*BWlng  -er  (2) ,  s.    [Eng.  swing(e) ,  s. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  swinges. 

2.  Any  very  great  or  surprising  recital ;  a  lie,  a 
bouncer. 

"  How  will  he  rap  out  presently  half  a  dozen  swingers, 
to  get  off  cleverly.' '—Echard:  Obs.  on  the  Ans.  to  the  Cont. 
Cl.,  p.  159. 

swing  -Ing  (1) ,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [SWING,  v.'] 

swinging-boom,  s. 

Naut.:  Thospanwhichdistendsthofootof  alower 
studding-sail. 

swinging-saw,  s.    [SWING-SAW.] 

swing-Ing  (2),  'swlndg -Ing,  *swlnge -Ing, 
pr.  par.  &  a.  [SWINGE  (1 ),  «.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Very  great;  huge,  astonishing,  sur- 
prising. 

"  A  good  swingeing  agitation  against  the  House  of 
Lords."— Pali  Mull  Gazette. 

swing  -Ing-lf,  adv.  [English  swinging  (2) ;  -ly.] 
Vastly,TiugeTy,  greatly. 

"Yours  were  but  little  vanities;  butlhavesinn'dsu'/np- 
ingly  against  my  vow." — Dryden:  Assignation,  iii.  8. 


Rat! 
had 


"T^'boy  who  wished  to  be  a  king  that  he  might  have  "^      «nd     th  %  C«|^f8\  ^Jf    "^^^^        'Swing -Ism,  8.     [Seedof.]    The  practice  of  send- 

Ite^ook  h^^^i^n  u^^hLmretUbyra'nceKoUfTha?  Sw^^J«*lSffiWS^oS^?^S  in    ing  threatening  letters  to  farmers,  landed  proprie-. 

id  given  him  pleasure."— Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.,  lino  with  tho  rails. 

;.  ii.,  ch.  ixii.  swing-knife,  s.    A  wooden  sword  18  to  24  inches 

2.  To  whirl  round  in  the  air ;  to  wave,  to  brandish,  long,  nnd  8  to  10  inches  broad,  used  to  scrape  the 

woody  portion  from  flax,  a  handful  of  which  hangs 

it ,  sword   .    .    .  oyer  ft           vo  in  a  6tanding.board  known  as  the 


He  swung  about  his  head.' 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 


: 

3.  To  pack,  as  herrings,  in  casks  or  barrels. 
<froi'.) 

IT  To  swing  a  ship  : 

Naut. :  To  bring  the  ship's  head  to  each  point  of 
the  compass,  in  order  to  correct  the  compass  by 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  local  deviation. 

swing,  *swinge  (l),  *swynge,  s.   [SWING,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Literally: 


swing-stock. 
swing-pan,  *. 

Sugar-making:  A  hinged  sugar-pan  with  a  spout, 
swing-plow,  s. 

1.  A  turn-wrest  plow. 

2.  A  plow  without  a  gauge-wheel.  „ ._, 

swing-press  s.  A  form  of  baling  press  in  which  1.  To  boat,  to  scutch  or  clean,  as  flax,  by  beating 
the  box  is  suspended  from  above  by  a  screw  on  it  with  a.  wooden  instrument  resembling  a  large 
which  it  winds  as  it  is  rotated. 

swing-saw,  swinging-saw,  s.  A  buzz-saw  hung 


dem'ands  were  not  complied  with.  Such  letters 
were  common  from  1830  to  1833,  and  were  signed 
Swing  or  Captain  Swing. 

*swln  -gle  (1),  f.  i.    [Eng.  swing;  frequent.  su£E. 
-le.] 

1.  To  dangle,  to  hang,  to  swing. 

2.  To  swing  for  pleasure. 

swln  -gle  (2),  t'.  t.    [Eng.  swinge  ;  frequent,  sufif. 


(1)  The  ac*t  or  state  of  swinging;  a  waving  or    on  a  pivot,  so  that  it  may  be  swung  down  to  cut  on 
oscillating  motion  of  a  thing  suspended  and  hanging    blocks,  which,  by  reason  of  their  weight  or  shape, 
loose;  motion  backward  and  forward  or  from  one    cannot  be  conveniently  fed  to  the  saw. 
side  to  the  other ;  oscillation.  swing-Station,  8.    Under  the  old  regime  of  over- 

"They  say  that  a  goddess,  having  a  lump  or  mass  of    land  stage-coach  travel  in  the  Western  States,  a 
«arth  suspended  in  a  cord,  gave  it  a  swing,  and  scattered     station    at  which    tho   horses   of   tho    coach    were 
about  pieces  of  land,  thus  constituting  Otaheite  and  the    changed, 
neighboring  islands."-Coolc:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  U.         Bwlng_stOCk,  8.     [SWING-KNIFE.] 

('1 1  A  line,  cord,  rope,  &c.,  suspended  and  hanging       swing-tool  s 

loose    on  which  anything  may  swing  or  oscillate;  A  h  hl       which    swings    on     horizontal 

specif.,  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  rope  or  cord,          te  as  t<)    io]d  to  unequal  pressure  and  keep 

5rj,««.a_-alSebefnVanttlhclXPveVh0ead°  ^    the  plate  flataga^nst  the  face  of  tho  file. 

swing-tree,  s. 

1.  A  vibrating-beam,  as  a  working-beam. 

2.  A  swingle-tree  (q.v.). 
swing- wheel,  s. 

Uorol. :  The  balance  wheel  of  a  watch, 
swinge  (1),  *swlndge,  v.  t.    [A.  S.  swengan  =  to 
shako;  causal  ot  swing an= to  swing  (q.  v.).l 
1.  To  boat  soundly;  to  thrash,  to  whip,  to  chas- 


2.  Figuratively: 
*(1)  Influence  or  power  of  a  body  to  which  is 
given  a  swaying  motion. 

"The  ram  that  batters  down  the  wall, 
For  the  great  swing  and  rudeness  of  his  poise. 
They  place  before  his  hand  that  made  the  engine." 
Shakeep.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

*(2)  Influence,  power. 


They  bear  the  swinge   in  common    affayres." — ll'in-    ^\a'Qi 


Chester.  On  True  Obedience  (To  the  Header). 


(3)  Free  course ;    abandonment  to  any  motive ;    i  had  he 


unrestrained  liberty  or  license. 

"A  man  has  perhaps  for  a  longtime  took  the  full  swing 
of  his  voluptuous  humor,  wallowed  in  all  the  pleasures  of 
sensuality.  —South:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  1. 

*(4)  Unrestrained  tendency ;  natural  bent  or  incli- 
nation. 

"Where  the  swing  goeth,  there  follow,  fawn,  flatter, 
laugh,  and  lie  lustily  at  other  men's  liking."—  Ascham- 
Schoolmaster. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Lathe:  The  distance  from  tho  head-center  of  a 
lathe  to  the  bed  or  ways,  or  to  the  rest.  The  swing 


"  And  that  baggage,  Beatrix,  how  I  would  swinge  her  if 
had  her  here."— Dryden:  Evening's  Love,  v. 


*2.  To  move  as  a  lash  ;  to  lash. 

"The  old  dragon  uniler  ground     .     .     . 
Swindges  the  scaly  horrour  of  his  folded  tail." 

Milton.  The  Uymn,  172. 

*swlnge  (2),«.  t.    [SINGE.] 
•swinge  (1), s.    [SWINGE.] 

1.  A  sweep,  as  anything  in  motion. 
"The  shallow  water  doth  her  force  infringe, 

And  renders  vain  her  tun's  impetuous  swinge." 
Waller:  Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands,  152. 

2.  Sway,  power,  influence. 

Many  thence  hardly  would  admit  God  to  be  concerned 


,  _____  t  _______  ........  ^  ________________ 

determines  the  diametric  size  of  the  object  which  is  in  them,  but  supposed  him  to  commit  their  c 

•capable  of  being  turned  in  the  lathe;    anything  fatal  swindge,  ora  casual  fluctuation  of  obviou 

larger  would  interfere.with  the  bed.    This  limit  is  Harrow:  Sermons,  ser.  28. 


conduct  to  a 
s  causes."— 


knifo. 

2.  To  cut  off  the  tops,  without  pulling  up  tho 
roots,  as  weeds. 

swln  -gle,  s.    [SWINGLE  (2),  r.] 

1.  Tho  effective  end-piece  of  a  flail;  a  swiple. 

2  An  instrument,  like  a  sword,  for  beating  flax  ; 
hence  the  terms,  Swingling-kuife,  Swingliug-staff, 
Swingling-wand. 

3.  The  wooden  spoke  of  the  wire-drawing  barrel, 
or  tho  roller  of  a  plate-press. 

swingle-bar,  s.    A  Swingle-tree  (q.  v.). 

swingle-staff  swingling-staff,  swingling- 
knife,  swingling-wand,  «.  Different  names  for 
au  instrument  formerly  xised  for  beating  ilax  or 
hemp,  in  order  to  separate  the  shives  or  woody 
parts  from  tho  fiber:  a  scutcher.  The  process  is 
now  generally  carried  out  by  machinery. 

swingle-tail,  subst.  A  popular  name  for  the 
thresher  shark.  Alopius  vulpes. 

swingle-tree,  s.  The  bar  to  which  the  ends  of  a 
borsy's  traces  are  attached. 

swingle-wand,  s.    A  swingle-staff  (q.  v.). 

swIA    gllftg,  pr.  par  or  a.    [SWINGLE  (2),«.] 

swingling-machine,  subst.  A  machine  for  swin- 
gling Bax. 

swingling-staff,  swingling-knife,  swingling- 

wand,  S.      [SWINGLE-STAFF.J 

swingling-tow,  suhst.  The  coarse  part  of  flax, 
removoa  by  the  swingle  or  scutcher. 

swin  -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  swinM;  -ish.~]  Pertaining 
to  or  befitting  swine;  resembling  swine;  gross, 
brutal,  hoggish,  filthy. 

"  When  in  swinish  sleep  their  drenched  natures  lie." 
Shakesp..  Macbeth,  1.  7. 

swin  -Ish-ljf,  *swyn-ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  swin- 
ish; -ly.']  In  a  swinish,  brutal,  or  filthy  manner; 
like  a  swine. 

"Nor  yet  bene  thankfull  vnto  God  for  such  an  heauenly 
gift,  but  rather  sivynishly  troden  it  vnder  thy  feete."  — 
Hale:  Image,  pt.  i.,  fol.  40. 


boil,    boy;     pout,    J<5wl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous. 


sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


swinishness 
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swizzle 


swln -Ish-ness,  «.  [EnK.  swinish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  swinish ;  till  hiness, 

•swlnk,  *swinke,  'swynke,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S. 
stcincan.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  labor,  to  toil,  to  drudge. 
"Riches,  renown,  and  principality, 

For  which  men  swink  and  sweat  incessantly." 
,  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  8. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  toil  or  drudge ;  to  over- 
labor ;  to  tire  or  exhaust  with  labor. 

"  And  the  swink' d  hedger  at  his  snpper  sat." 

Milton :  Comtts,  291. 

swlnk,  *swinck,  *swlncke,  *swlnke,  s.  [SWINK, 
«.]  Labor,  toil,  drudgery. 

"TTp,  lither  lad,  thou  reck'st  ranch  of  thy  swinke, 
When  swinke  ne    swat    thou    shouldst,    ne  reck  for 
fame."    Browne:  Yonge  Willie  and  Old  Wernock. 

•swInk'-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  sn'iiik,  v. ;  -er.]  A  laborer, 
a  worker. 

"  A  true  swinker,  and  a  good  was  he, 
Living  in  pees  and  partite  charitee." 

Chaucer:  C.  I.,  Prol.  633. 

swipe  (1) ,  s.  [A.  S.  swipe.]  The  same  as  SWAPE 
(q.v.). 

"A  swipe,  or  engine  to  draw  up  water." — Potter:  Antiq. 
Greece,  bk.  iii.f  ch,  xvi. 

swipe  (2),  s.  [Icel.  srt'pi-.]  A  hard  or  strong 
blow,  especially  in  cricket  or  golf  slang. 

"In  driving  for  Tel-el-Kebir,  Kirk  had  a  long  swipe  off 
the  tee."—  Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

swipe,  v.  i.&  t.   [SWIPE  (2),  «.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  hit  out  with  great  force ;  to  de- 
liver a  hard  blow  or  knock,  especially  in  cricket  or 
golf  slang. 

"The  first  ball  of  the  over,  Jack  steps  out  and  meets, 
swiping  with  all  his  force."— Hughes:  Tom  Brown's  School- 
days, pt.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  hit,  to  knock,  to  strike. 
"Swipte  hire  of  that  heaved." 

Legend  of  St.  Katherine,  2,485. 

BWlp'-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  swip(e),  v. ;  -er."]  One  who 
swipes,  especially  a  nard  hitter  in  cricket  or  golf. 

"Jack  Haggles,  the  long-stop,  toughest  and  burliest  of 
boys,  commonly  called  Sioiper  tJack." — Hughes:  Tom 
Brown's  School-days,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

swipe;,  BWypes,  s.  pi.  [Dan.  smpv=thin  and 
tasteless  beer,  swipes.]  Thin,  washy  b'eer;  small 
beer.  (Slang.) 

swip'-ey1,  a.    [SWIPES.]    Intoxicated.  (Slang.) 

"He's  only  a  little  swipey,  you  know." — Dickens:  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xzviii. 

swlp  -le  (le  as  el),  s.  [Eug.  swipe,  v. ;  suff.  -fe.] 
The  same  as  SWIXGEL  (q.  v.). 

SWlp'-per,  a.  [Icel.  svipal,  ftvipull=ag\\6  ;  svipe 
=to  move  quickly.  Akin  to  sweep  and  swoop.] 
Nimble,  active,  quick.  (Prov.) 

swire,  *swyre,  s.  [A.  S.swlra,  siueora,  swiora; 
Icel.  sviri.] 

*l.  The  neck. 

2.  The  declination  of  a  mountain  or  hill  near  the 
summit ;  a  hollow  between  two  hills. 

SWlrl,  l1.  i.     [Norw.  srtr/a=to  whirl.] 

1,  To  form  eddies ;  to  whirl  in  eddies. 
"Bonnie  Blackwater,     .    . 

Roaring  and  brawling  and  swirling  with  glee." 
Ulackie:  Lays  of  Highlands  and  Islands,  p.  193. 

2.  To  whirl  about ;  to  move  rapidly. 

"  The  fish  are  swirling  at  your  fly,  as  an  oar-blade  swirls 
in  a  boat-race." — C.  Ktngsley:  Water-babies,  p.  120. 


B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A    native   or    inhabitant    of    Switzerland;   a 
Switzer;  applied  specif,  to  the  beadles  in  Roman 
Catholic   churches  in  France,  from  the  fact  that 
when  Napoleon  reopened  the  churches  after  the 
Revolution,  many  of  the  disbanded  Swiss  guards 
found  employment  as  beadles. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Swiss. 

Swiss-muslin,  s. 

Fabric :  A  fine,  open,  transparent  muslin. 
swlt9h,  *swlch,  s.    [O.  Dut.  smick ;  Norw.  svige, 
cveg;  lcel.sveigr,svigi.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  small  flexible  twig  or  rod. 

"  With  two  spurs  or  one,  and  no  great  matter  which. 
Boots  bought,  or  boots  borrow'd,  a  whip  or  a  switch" 
Cowper:  The  Cantab.    (Trans.) 

2.  A  queue  of  false  hair,  or  of   some  substance 
made  to  resemble  hair,  fastened  together  at  one 
end,  and  worn  by  ladies. 

3.  A  key  on  a  gas-burner  to  regulate  the  amount 
of  gas  passing,  and,  consequently,  the  light. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Rail. :  The  movable  rails  which  connect  one 
lino  of  track  with  another.    Switches  are  known  as 
stub-switches    and    split-switches.     In  the   stub- 
switch  the  switch-rail  has  square  butted  ends.    In 
the  split-switch  the  switch-rail  is  pointed,  and  some- 
what automatic.    Switches  and  signals  are  said  to 
be  connected  when  they  are  simply  coupled  together 
and  have  a  paffr  passii  motion  ;  they  are  said  to  be 
interlocked  when   the   movement   of  a  signal  to 
safety  cannot  be  commenced  until  after  the  neces- 
sary movementof  the  switcheshas  been  completed, 
and  also  the  movement  of  the  switches  cannot  be 
commenced  until  after  all  the  signals  concerned  by 
them  have  been  set  to  danger.    (Rapier:  Railway 
Signals,  p.  23.) 

2.  Teleg.:  A  device  for  connecting  one  circuit  with 
another,  or  for  dividing  a  circuit  intotwoparts,  or, 
in  short,  for  altering  any  of  the  connections  of  a 
line   or   circuit.    The    ordinary  ground   or  lever 
switch  is  a  small  metallic  strip  pivoted  at  one  end, 
the  pivot  being  connected  by  a  wire  to  one  portion 
of  an  electrical  circuit.    The  other  end  of  the  strap 
can  be  turned  to  rest  on  an  anvil  or  bed  connected 
with  the  line  desired  to  be  brought  into  circuit. 

switch-back,  adj.  A  term  applied  to  a  form  of 
railway,  consisting  of  alternate  descending  and 
ascending  inclines.  The  momentum  acquired  in  the 
descent  takes  the  carriages  up  the  opposite  incline, 
over  the  summit  to  the  next  downward  slope,  and 


*SWlth,  *swithe,  «..  adr.  &interj.  [A  S.  swldh, 
swydh=strong ;  Icel.  svidhr ;  O.  Low  Ger.  svlth.~\ 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Strong. 

2.  Quick,  speedy. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Strongly,  much,  greatly. 

2.  Quickly,  fast.    (Metrical  Homilies,  p.  39.) 

C.  -4s  interj.:  Get  away  !  begone  I  off  !    (Scotch.) 

"  Swtth  to  the  Laigh  Kirk,  ane  an'  a', 
An'  there  tuk  up  your  stations." 

Burns:  Thr  Onliniitinn. 

swlyh  -er,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Doubt,  hesita- 
tion, perplexity.  (Scotch.) 

"She's  been  in  a  swither  about  the  jocolate  this  inorn- 
ing." — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxvi. 

Swlth  -ert  v.  i.    [Etym.  doubtful.]     (Scotch.) 

1.  To  omit  a  whirring  sound ;  to  whiz. 

2.  To  doubt,  to  hesitate. 

Swltz'-er,  s.  [Seedef.]  A  native  of  Switzerland; 
a  Swiss;  specifically,  in  history,  one  of  a  hired 
body-guard  attendant  on  a  king. 

"Here  behold 
A  noble  race,  the  .twitters,  and  their  land." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

•swlve,  *swyve,  t'.  t.  [A.  S.  swlfan;  Icel.svtfa; 
O.  Fris.  swiva=to  shake. J  To  copulate  with;  to 
have  sexual  intercourse  with. 

"  Yon  wenche  woi  I  swtve." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,178. 

BWlv'-el,  *swiv-ell,  s.  [A.  S.  swlfan— to  shake, 
to  move  quickly ;  cf.  Icel.  svei_fta=ta  swing  or  spin 
in  a  circle,  like  a  top;  srf/a=to  ramble,  to  turn.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  twisting  link  in  a  chain,  con- 
sisting of  a  ring  or  hook  ending  in  a  headed  pin 
which  turns  in  a  link  of  the  chain ;  the  object  is  to 
avoid  kinking ;  a  fastening  so  contrived  as  to  allow 
the  thing  fastened  to  revolve  freely  on  its  axis. 

"The  gun  is  placed  on  the  top,  where  there  is  an  iron 
socket  for  the  gun  to  rest  in,  and  a  swivel  to  turn  tha 
muzzle  any  way." — Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1688). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  A  rest,  having  adjustment  in  azimuth, 
for  supporting  a  small  piece  of  ordnance  on  the 
gunwale  of  a  boat  or  vessel. 

2.  Ordn.:  A  small  cannon,  whose  trunnions  are 
placed  in  a  carrier,  which  is  pivoted  in  a  socket,  so 
that  by  the  two   adjustments   the   gun    may    be 
pointed  in  any  direction  ;  a  pivot-gun. 

3.  Saddlery:  A  loop  or  runner  through  which  the 
check-rein  passes. 

swivel-bridge,  s.    A  bridge  which  rotates  on  an 
axis,  moving  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
swivel-eye,  s.    A  squint-eye. 
swivel-eyed,  a.    Squint-eyed.    (Slang.) 
swivel-gun,  s. 


switch-board,  s. 

Teleg. :  An  aggregation  of  switches  upon  one  base, 
so  that  any  instrument  in  an  office  may  be  con- 
nected with  any  wire  or  any  battery,  or  cut  out  alto- 
gether. 

switch-lantern,  s.   A  lantern  on  the  lever  of  a       Ordn.:   A  gun  mounted  on  a  pivot  to   traverse 
railway-switch,  to  indicate  the  condition  of  the    horizontally  in  a  circle, 
switch  either  by  its  position  or  by  the  display  of  a 
colored  light. 

switch,  v.  t.  &  i.  [SWITCH,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  lash,  to  beat,  to  flog. 


swirl,  subst.  [SwiRL,t;.]  A  whirling  motion;  a 
gyration,  a  curve ;  an  eddying  pool,  an  eddy ;  a 
twist  or  contortion  in  wood. 

"She'll  never  see  the  Martinmas  wind  gar  them  dance 
in  swirls  like  the  fairy  rings."—  Scutt:  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,  ch.  xxxiv. 

swlrl'-le,  a.    [Eng.  swirl,  s. ;  -ie  =  -y.]    (Scotch.) 

1.  Knaggy ;  full  of  knots. 

"He  takes  a  swirlie  auld  moss-oak, 
For  some  black,  grousome  carlin." 

Burns:  Halloween. 

2.  Full  of  contortions  or  twists ;  entangled  j  as, 
nuirlie  grass. 

SWlsh,  f.  t.    [From  the  sound.] 

1.  To  flourish*  to  brandish. 

"And  backward  and  forward  he  swished  his  long  tail, 
As  a  gentleman  swishes  his  cane." 

Coleridge:  The  Devil's  Thoughts. 

2.  To  flog,  to  beat,  to  lash.    (Slang.) 

"He  has  been  known  to  argue  with  the  head-master  as 
to  whether  he  ought  to  be  swished."— X.  Collins:  Thoughts 
in  my  Garden,  ii.  22. 

Swiss,  a.  &  s.    [See  the  def .] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  Switzerland  or  its 
inhabitants. 


"  Thy  right  horse  then  switching." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Rail.:  To  transfer  by  a  switch;  to  shunt  from 
one  set  of  rails  to  another. 

2.  Teleg.:  To  shift  to  another  circuit. 

"Switch  on  an  electric  current,  by  the  action  of  which 
all  these  bells  will  be  simultaneously  set  ringing." — Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph. 

*B.  Intrans. .  To  walk  with  a  jerk. 
switch  -el,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  beverage  made 
of  molasses  and  water. 
swlt9h'-lng,  s.    [SWITCH,  s.] 

1.  The  act  of  beating  with  a  switch  ;  a  beating. 

2.  The  act  of  shunting. 

3.  The  act  of  cutting  off  the  one  year's  growth 
which  protrudes  from  the  sides  of  hedges. 

switching-bill,  s.  An  instrument  used  in  pruning 
hedges. 

switching-engine,  s.  A  yard-engine,  or  donkey- 
engine,  used  about  a  railway  station  for  making  up 
trains  or  moving  engines  which  have  not  steam  up. 

switch  man,  s.  [Englishswi7c/t,s.,and  man.]  A 
man  who  has  charge  of  the  switches  on  a  railway ; 
a  pointsman. 

''The  switchman,  while  working  the  switches  with  his 
hands,  worked  the  signals  with  his  feet."— Rapier:  Rail- 
way Signals,  p.  23. 

*SWlt9h-£,  a.    [Eng.  switch;  -».]    Whisking. 
"Her  switchy  tail."— Combe:  Dr.  Syntax,  i.  20. 


swivel-hanger,  s. 

Mach.:  A  form  of  shaft-hanger,  invented  by  Ed- 
ward Bancroft,  in  which,  to  insure  the  weight  of 
the  shaft  being  received  over  the  entire  length  of 
the  box,  he  hung  the  box  on  a  universal  joint,  and 
made  its  axis  of  vibration  coincide  with  the  center 
of  the  box.  This  permitted  the  use  of  longer  boxes 
than  were  before  practicable,  and  the  pressure  per 
square  inch  on  the  surface  was  lessened. 

swivel-hook,  s. 

Naut.:  A  turning  hook  strapped  to  a  tackle- 
block. 

Swivel-hook  block:  A  pulley  block  in  which  the 
suspending  hook  is  swiveled  to  the  block,  so  that 
the  latter  may  turn  to  present  the  sheave  in  any  di- 
rection. 

swivel-joint,  s.  A  section  in  a  chain,  or  a  joint 
on  a  rod,  which  allows  the  parts  to  twist  without 
kinking  or  distortion. 

swivel-loom,  s.  A  kind  of  loom  formerly  used 
for  the  weaving  of  tapes  and  narrow  goods. 

swivel-plow,  s.  A  plow  having  its  land-side, 
sole,  and  mold-board  on  an  axis,  so  that  the  com- 
bined portions  may  be  turned  over  to  throw  the  fur- 
row to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 

*swlv  -el,  t).  t.  [SWIVEL,  «.]  To  turn  on  a  swivel, 
pin,  or  pivot. 

swlz -Zle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  swill  and 
swig.] 

1.  bpirits  and  water.    (SJang.) 

"  '  It  serves  me  right  for  deserting  rum,  my  proper  ti[^ 
pie.  Boy,  the  amber  fluid!'  Here  Mr.  Snigg  mixed 
himself  some  swizzle  and  consoled  himself."—  Bannayt 
Singleton  Fontenoy. 

2.  A  beverage  composed  of  ale  and  beer  mixed. 
(Prov.  Enrj  ) 

3.  Drink  generally ;  liquor,  tipple.    (Prov.) 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wSt,     he're,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot,  , 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,    cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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swizzle 

swlz  -zle,  v.  t.    [SWIZZLE,  s.]    To  drink,  to  swill, 
swob,  s.  &  f.    [  SWAB,  s.  &  ti.] 
swob-ber,  s.    (.Eng.  swob;  -er.'] 

1.  A  sweeper  of  decks,  &c. ;  a  swabber. 

2.  (PL):  Four  privileged  cards  that  are  only  in- 
cidentally used  in  betting  at  a  game  of  whist. 

swoll  -en,  swoln,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SWELL,  v.] 

swodn,  *  swoun,  *  swowne,  *  swow-en-en, 
*swow-en,  v.  f.  [A.  S.  sw6gan  =  to  move  or  sweep 
noisily,  to  sough,  to  sigh,  as  the  wind ;  Mid.  Eng. 
.swoghen~to  sigh  deeply,  to  droop,  to  swoon  (pa. 
par.  isiooyhen,  iswowen) ;  geswowun(i=a.  swooning; 
cf.  Low  Gor.  swogen=to  sigh;  sivugten~to  sigh,  to 
swoon.)  To  faint;  to  sink  or  fall  into  a  fainting  fit, 
in  which  there  is  an  apparent  suspension  of  the 
•vital  functions  and  mental  powers. 

swodn,  'swoun,  'swoune,  'swowne,  'sound, 

subst.  [ SWOON,  v.]  The  act  of  swooning;  tho  state 
of  one  who  has  swooned;  a  faint;  syncope;  lei- 
pothymia. 

swoon  -Ing,  *  swoun- ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  subst. 
[Swoox,  r.  ] 

A.  A.  B.  As  pr.  par.  dk  particip.  adj.:    (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive :  The  act  of  fainting ;  a  swoon,  a 
'aint. 

'swodn  -Ing-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  swooning ; -ly.~\    In 
swooning  manner;  as  one  in  a  swoon. 

swodp,  'swope  (pa.  t.  *swep,  swooped,  pa.  par. 
*yswopen,  swooped),  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  swdpan=\a 
sweep  along,  to  rush,  to  sweep;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
eveipa—\a  sweep,  to  swoop ;  s6pa—to  sweep ;  cf.  A. 
S.  swifan=tn  move  quickly  ;  Ger.  schweifen— to  ram- 
ble. Sweep  is  a  derivative  from  steoop.J 

Intransitive : 
„.  To  sweep  along  or  by. 

2.  To  descend  upon  prey  suddenly  from  a  height, 
as  a  hawk ;  to  stoop. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  fall  on  suddenly  and  seize ;  to  catch  up ;  to 
take  with  a  sweep. 

2.  To  dash  upon  while  on  the  wing;  to  seize,  as  a 
bird  of  prey  ;  as,  a  hawk  swoops  a  cnicken. 

Swo6p,  8.  [Swoop,  f.]  The  sudden  pouncing  of 
a  bird  of  prey  on  its  quarry  ;  a  sudden  seizing,  as  of 
a  quarry  by  a  bird  of  prey. 

swop,  t>.  t.  &  i.    [SWAP,  «.] 

Trans.:  To  exchange,  to  barter,  to  swap. 

Intrans. :  To  make  an  exchange ;  to  barter. 

8p,  s.    [Swop,  v.]    An  exchange,  a,  barter. 

•ord,  (TO  silent),  'suerd,  'swearde,  *swerd, 
_..erde,  s.  [A.  S.sweord;  cogn.withDut.  zwaard; 
Icel.  sverdh;  Dan.  svard;   Sw.  svard;  M.  H.  Ger. 
wjerte;  Ger.  schwert.  From  the  same  root  as  Sansc. 
ayri=to  hunt,  to  kill.  ] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  An  offensive  weapon  having  a  blade, 
«ither  straight  or  curved,  with  a  tang,  which  is 
inserted  into  a  spindle-shaped  piece  of  wood,  covered 
with  leather,  and  wrapped  around  with  brass  wire ; 
these  form  the  gripe,  which,  with  the  brass  knob  at 
the  end,  caUea  the  pommel,  constitutes  the  hilt. 
The  hand  is  protected  by  the  guard,  which  is  a 
curved  piece  of  metal,  consisting  of  from  one  to 
three  branches, 
and  usually  pro- 
vided  with  a 
broad  plate  of 
metal,  the 
guard-plate,  at 
the  point  where 
it  is  attached  to 
the  blade.  Tho 
blade  of  a  sword 
consists  of  the 
tang,  wli  i  c  h 
enters  the  hilt ; 
the  shoulder, 
which  abnts 
against  1  ho  end 
of  the  hilt;  the 
forto,  the  half  of 
the  blade  near- 
est the  hilt;  the 
faible,  or  foible, 
tho  half  nearest 
the  point ;  the 
point,  the  back, 
the  flat,  the 
edge.  The  parts 
1  of  the  hilt  vary 
in  different 


swords. 

[,  2.  Cutting  weapons  of  Stone  Age; 
3.  Ancient  Greek  Sword;  4.  Roman; 
5.  Saxon;  6.  Danish;  7.  Mediaeval 
cutting  and  thrusting  Sword;  8. 
Sword  of  sixteenth  century;  9. 
Sword  of  the  Georgian  Era;  10. 
Victorian  Sword. 


kinds  of  swords;  the  principal  are  the  pommel, or 
back  piece;  the  gripe;  the  bars  of  the  basket,  in 
sabers;  the  stool  or  guard-plate;  tho  bow,  in  ser- 
geants swords  and  horse-artillery  sabers ;  tho  cross, 
as  in  tho  old  Highland  claymore;  the  linguets,  in 
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foils  and  rapiers.  The  blade,  usually  of  polished 
steel,  may  be  straight  and  pointed  for  thrusting,  as 
in  the  rapier;  with  a  sharp  point  and  one  or  two 
cutting  edges,  for  thrusting  and  striking,  as  in  the 
broadsword;  or  curved  and  witli  a  sharp  convex 
edge  for  striking,  as  in  the  Eastern  scimitor.  Swords 
are  worn  suspended  from  the  waist  by  a  sword-belt, 
and  inclosed  in  a  sheath  called  a  scabbard.  The 
sword  of  modern  days  has  been  developed  by  suc- 
cessive improvements  from  the  rude  cutting  weap- 
ons of  the  men  of  the  Stone  Age,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration. 

"Here  sheathe  thy  sword." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  V.  6. 

2.  F igurativelu : 

(1)  Used  as  an  emblem  or  symbol, 
(a)  Of  power  or  authority. 

"The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  1. 

(ft)  Of  justice,  or  judicial  vengeance  or  punish- 
ment. 

(2)  The  military   profession;  the   profession   of 
arms ;  arms  generally. 

(3)  Destruction  in  battle  or  by  the  sword ;  war, 
dissension. 

"  The  sword  without,  and  terror  within."— Deuteronomy 
mil.  25. 

*(4)  The  cause  of  death  or  destruction;  ruin 
death. 

"  Avarice  hath  been  the  sword  at  our  slain  kings." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  8. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Weav. :  One  of  the  bars  dependent  from  the 
rocking-tree  and  supporting  the  lay. 

2.  Flax :  The  scutching-blade  of   the  flax-dresser. 
IT  (1)  Sword  of  State :  The  sword  which  is  borne 

before  the  sovereign,  lords,  and  governors  of  coun- 
ties, cities,  or  boroughs,  Ac. 

(2)  Toput  to  the  sword:  To  kill. 

sword-arm,  «.  The  right  arm ;  the  arm  which 
wields  the  swords 

sword-bayonet,  8.  A  bayonet  with  a  blade  like' 
a  sword,  and  capable  of  being  detached  from  the 
barrel  of  the  rifle  and  used  like  a  sword. 

sword-bearer,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  attendant  who  bears  or  carries 
his  master's  sword;  a  state  official  who  carries  a 
sword  of  state. 

2.  Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  A  military  order  instituted 
in  1198    by  Albert,  Bishop    of    the  Livonians,  by 
authority  of  Innocent  III.    Its  chief  exploit  was  to 
compel  the  Livonians  by  force  of  arms  to  submit  to 
baptism.    In  1237  the  order  was  united  with  the 
Teutonic  Knights. 

sword-belt,  subst.  The  waist-belt  from  which  a 
sword  is  slung. 

sword-bill, 8. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of 
the  Humming-bird  genus  Docimastes.  The  bill, 
which  exceeds  in  length  the  body  of  the  bird,  is  a 
character  by  which  this  Humming-bird  may  bo  dis- 
tinguished at  the  first  glance.  Its  use  is  to  reach 
the  insects  on  which  the  bird  feeds  at  the  bottom 
of  long  tubular  flowers.  One  species  is  known, 
Docimastes  ensiferus,  an  inhabitant  of  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  and  Peru. 

sword-blade,  s.  The  blade  or  cutting  part  of  a 
sword. 

'sword-breaker,  subst.  A  sword-shaped  weapon 
formerly  used,  much  broader  than  an  ordinary 
sword,  and  having  long  teeth  on  one  side,  intended 
to  catch  and  break  an  opponent's  sword. 

sword-cane,  «.  A  cane  or  stick  containing  a 
long,  pointed  blade,  as  in  a  scabbard. 

sword-cut,  s.    A  cut  inflicted  by  a  sword. 

sword-CUtler,  subst.  One  who  makes  or  mounts 
swords. 

sword-dance,  s. 

1.  A  dance  in  which  swords  are  brandished  or 
clashed  together  by  the  dancers. 

2.  A  dance  peculiar  to  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  in 
which  two  swords  are  laid  crosswise  on  the  Round, 
and  the  dancer  displays  his  skill  by  making  the 
most   intricate   movements   between    and  around 
them  without  ever  touching  them. 

sword-fern,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Xipbopteris.  Xiphopteris  serru- 
lata,  from  the  West  Indies,  is  sometimes  cultivated 
in  greenhouses. 

sword-fight,  s.    A  combat  with  swords ;  fencing. 

sword-fish, s. 

1.  Astron. :  Dorado  (q.  v.). 

2.  Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of 
the  Xiphiidee  (q.  v.) .  They  are  pelagic  fishes,  widely 
distributed  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas,  ex- 
tremely strong  and  swift,  so  that  the  larger  species 
are  rarely  captured,  and  more  rarely  preserved  for 
examination  and  study.    Their   popular  name  is 
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derived  from  their  formidable  sword-like  weapon, 
formed  by  the  coalescence  and  prolongation  of  the 
maxillary  and  intermaxillary  bones  beyond  the 
lower  jaw;  it  is  very  hard  and  strong,  and  capable 
of  inflicting  terrible  wounds.  All  the  species 
undergo  considerable  change;  young  specimens 
differing  widely  from  the  adult  in  tho  general  shape 
of  the  body,  and  in  the  production  of  the  lower  as 
well  as  of  the  upper  jaw.  Sword-fishes  seem  to 
havo  a  mortal  antipathy  to  whales  and  other  large 
Cetacea,  at- 
tacking them 
whenever  oc- 
casion offers, 
and,  so  far  as 
is  known,  al- 
ways com  i ng 
off  victorious. 
In  their  fury 
Sword-fishes 
often  attack 
boats  and  ves-  Sword-fish, 

sels,   evidently 

mistaking  them  for  Cetaceans ;  and  sometimes  the 
sword  has  been  driven  through  the  bottom  of  a 
ship,  and  broken  off  by  the  fish  in  vain  struggles  to 
withdraw  it.  Sword-fishes  are  the  largest  of  the 
Acanthopterygii ;  specimens  of  the  genus  Histio- 
phorus  [SAILOR-FISH,  XIPHIIDJ;],  from  the  Indian 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  reaching  a  length  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  foot,  of  whi<-h  the  sword  occupies 
rather  more  than  three.  The  Common  or  Mediter- 
ranean Sword-fish  sometimes  reaches  a  length  of 
ten  feet,  with  a  proportionately  shorter  sword  ;  it  is 
bluish-black  above,  merging  into  silver  below.  The 
tunny-fishers  often  take  these  fish  in  their  nets,  and 
their  flesh,  especially  when  young,  is  said  to  be 
equal  in  flavor  to  that  of  the  tunny  (q.  v.). 

sword-flag,  s. 

Bot. :  Iris  pseudacorus. 

sword-grass,  8. 

Bot.:  (1)  Alsine  segctalis ;  (2)  Melilotus segetalis. 
(Paxton.) 

Sword-grass  moth : 

Entomol.:  A  European  night-moth,  Calocampa 
exoleta. 

sword-hand,  s.  The  right  hand ;  the  hand  in 
which  the  sword  is  held. 

sword-hilt,  s.    The  hilt  of  a  sword. 
"  The  hand  that  slew  till  it  could  slay  no  more, 
Was  glued  to  the  aword-hilt  with  Indian  gore." 

Cowper:  Charity,  50. 

sword-knot,  s.  A  knotted  ribbon  or  tassel  tied 
to  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 

"  WUrs  with  wigs,  with  sword-knots  sword-knots  strive." 
Pope:  Rape  of  Lock,  i.  101. 

*sword-law,  s.  Government  by  the  sword  or  by 
force.  (Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  62.) 

sword-lily,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Gladiolus.    [CORN-FLAG.] 

sword-man,  s.    [SWORDMAX.] 

sword-mat,  s. 

Naut. :  A  mat  woven  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wood 
resembling  a  sword. 

'sword-play,  s.  A  combat  between  gladiators; 
a  sword-fignt. 

'sword-player,  s.  A  fencer,  a  gladiator;  one 
skilled  in  tho  use  of  the  sword. 

"Some  they  set  to  fight  with  beasts,  some  with  one 
another.  These  they  called  gladiators,  xword-plaijfrs; 
and  this  spectacle  a  sword-fight." — Hakewell:  Apologie, 
bk.  iv  ,  ch.  iii.,  §  8. 

sword-shaped,  a.  Shaped  like  a  sword;  ensi- 
form. 

Sword-shaped  leaf: 

Bot. :  A  leaf  quite  straight,  with  the  point  acute, 
as  the  leaf  of  an  Iris. 

sword-shrimp,  s. 

ZoOI. :  Penceus  ensis,  from  Japan. 

sword-stick,  s.   The  same  as  SWORDCANE  (q.  v.). 

sword-tails,  sword- tail  Crustacea,  s.pl. 

ZoOL:  Tho  order  Xiphosura.    [KING-CRAB.] 

'sword  (sw  as  s),  v.  t.  [SWORD,  s.]  To  slash  with 
a  sword. 

"  Swording  right  and  left 
Men,  women."  Tennyson:  Last  Tournament. 

'sword  -ed  (sw  as  s),  a.  [Eng.  sword;  -ed.']  Girt 
with  a  sword. 

"The-helmed  cherubim  and  sworded  seraphim 
Are  seen  in  glitt'ring  ranks  with  wings  display' d." 
Milton:  Nativity,  xi. 

*swbrd-er  (swass),s.  [Eng.  sword ;  -er.']  One 
who  uses  or  fights  witli  a  sword  ;  one  skilled  in  the 
use  of  the  sword ;  a  swordsman  ;  in  contempt,  a  cut- 
throat. 

"With  blade  advanced,  each  Chieftain  bold 
Showed  like  the  stcorder's  form  of  old." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Ixleft,  ii.  18. 


Mil,    bd^;     p6ut,    16~wl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     phin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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sword  -Ick  (aw  as  s),  s.  [SWORD,  s.]  [BUTTER- 
FISH.] 

sword  -less  (sw  as  s),  a.  [English  sword;  -lees.'] 
Destitute  of  a  sword. 

"With  stcordless  belt  and  fetter' d  hand." 

Byron:  Parisina,  ix. 

'sword  -man  (sw  as  s) ,  subst.  [Eng.  sword,  and 
man.]  A  swordsman,  a  soldier. 

"Like  to  prove  most  sinewy  swordmen." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  il.  1. 

*sword -man-Ship  (SW  as  B),  s.  [Eng.  award- 
man  ;  -ship.]  Skill  in  the  use  of  the  sword ;  swords- 
manship. 

swords.'  man  (sw  as  s),  s.  [Eng.  swords,  and 
man.] 

1.  One  who  carries  a  sword ;  a  soldier ;  a  fighting 
man. 

2.  One  who  is  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  sword  ;  a 
fencer. 

swords,  -man-ship  (sw  as  s),  s.   [Eng.  swords, 
man;  -ship.\    Skill  in  the  use  of  the  sword. 
"  No  skill  in  swordsmanship,  however  just, 
Can  be  secure  against  a  madman's  thrust." 

Cowper:  Charity,  509. 

•swords,  -W0m-an  (BW  as  8),  s.  [Formed  from 
Eng.  sword,  and  woman,  on  analogy  of  swordsman 
(q.  v.).]  A  woman  skillful  in  the  use  of  the  sword 
or  rapier. 

"A  company  of  twelve  Viennese  awordsicomen  will 
shortly  arrive  in  Paris  to  give  a  series  of  entertain- 
ments."—Pail  Hall  Gazette. 

swore,  pret.  ofv.    [SWEAE.] 
sworn,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [SWEAE.] 

sworn-broker,  s.  A  broker  practicing  within 
the  City  of  London.  All  such  brokers  are  licensed 
by  the  Corporation,  and  sworn  to  act  faithfully 
between  their  principals.  Breach  of  these  condi- 
tions involves  forfeiture  of  the  license. 

sworn-brothers,  s.  pi.  Brothers  or  companions 
in  arms,  who,  according  to  the  laws  of  chivalry, 
vowed  to  share  all  dangers  and  successes ;  hence, 
close  companion?  or  associates. 

sworn-enemies,  s  pi.  Enemies  who  have  taken 
an  oath  or  vow  of  mutual  hatred;  hence,  implaca- 
ble enemies. 

sworn-friends,  s.  pi.  Friends  bound  by  oath  to 
be  true  to  each  other ;  hence,  close  or  firm  friends. 

*swote,  a.    [SWEET.] 

•swough,  *swogh,  *swowe,  s.  [A.  S.  swdgan=to 
sigh.]  [SWOON,  s.] 

1.  A  sigh,  a  sound,  a  noise. 

"The  sviogh  of  the  sea."— Jlorte  Arthure,  759. 

2.  A  swoon. 

"Clement  lai  in  swot/he."— Octavian,  900. 

•swound,  v.  &  s.   [SWOON,  v.  &  s.  ] 
*8w6un§,  interj.     [See   def.]    A   corruption   or 
contraction  of    God's  wounds,  used   as   aa   oath. 

[ZOUNDS,   ZOONS.] 

S-wrench,  «.  [See  def.J  A  spanner  or  wrench  of 
an  S-shape,  to  enable  it  to  reach  parts  not  so  readily 
approached  by  the  ordinary  monkey-wrench.  It  has 
two  jaws  of  different  angles,  and  an  adjusting-screw 
in  the  stock. 

swum,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [SwiM,  «.] 

swung,  pret.  <fe  pa.  par.  ofv.    [SWING,  t>.] 

tswy,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Hot. :  Salicornia  herbacea. 

sy  -a-griis,  s.  [Named  from  Syagrus,  who  first 
wrote  the  history  of  the  Trojan  War  in  verse.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  unarmed  Cocoeae,  closely  aldn  to 
Cocos  itself.  Flower  spike  enveloped  in  a  double 
spathe:  fruit  like  that  of  the  cocoanut,  but  with  a 
channel  running  from  each  of  the  three  pores  to  the 
apex  of  the  fruit.  Known  species  five  or  six,  chiefly 
from  Brazil. 

*sy  -al-lte,  s.    [Malabar  syalita.~] 

Bot. :  Dillenia  indica. 

Syb  -ar  He,  subst.  [Latin  Sybarites,  from  Greek 
Sybarites=a  Sybarite,  an  inhabitant  of  Sybaris.] 
Originally  an  inhabitant  of  Sybaris,  an  ancient 
Greek  town  in  southern  Italy,  noted  for  the  effemi- 
nacy and  voluptuousness  of  its  inhabitants ;  hence 
an  effeminate  person;  a  person  devoted  to  luxury 
and  pleasure. 

Syb  ar  It  Ic,  syb-ar-It  -Ic-al,  a.  [SYBARITE.] 
Effeminate,  luxurious,  wanton. 

"  Like  most  Trent  fishermen,  evidently  had  a  supreme 
contempt  for  the  Siiharitic  vehicle  of  the  Thames  uiurler  " 
— Field,  Dec.  28,  1886. 

Sjfb;-g.r-lt-Ism,  subst.  [Eng.  Sybarit(e);  -ism.] 
Effeminacy,  wantonness,  voluptuousness. 

"Sufficient  to  elevate  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  Sybarit- 
iam  an  amateur  of  oysters." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 
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sy  -b6  (pi.  sy  -bSes,),  s.  [Fr.  ciboule,  from  Lat. 
cepula,  dimin.  of  oena=an  onion.]  An  onion  that 
does  not  forma  bulb  at  the  root;  a  young  onion. 
(Scotch.) 

"There's  nought  in  the  islands  but  syboes  and  leeks." — 
Scott:  Waverlfy,  ch.  xxviii. 

*sy-bot'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  sybdtikos=o(  or  belonging  to 
a  swineherd;  sybotcs=a  swineherd;  sys=a  swine. 
and  fcosA;o=to  feed,  to  tend.]  Pertaining  to  a  swine- 
herd. 

"  Returning  one  day  in  a  temporary  fit  of  nostalgia  to 
hisold  University,  he  was  twitted  with  his  xiiliotic  tenden- 
cies, waa  advised  toedit  Theocritus,  and  was  asked  what  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman  could  possibly  see  in  a  fat  hog." 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*sy-b6t-ls.m,  subst.  [Eng.  sybot(ic) ;  -ism.]  The 
tending  of  swiue.  (London  Daily  Telegraph.) 

syc'-a-mlne,  s.    [Gr.  Kykaminos.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  mulberry. 

"If  ye  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  ranstard-eeed,  ye  might 
say  unto  this  sycamine  tree,  Be  thou  plucked  up  by  the 
root,  and  be  thou  planted  in  the  sea."— Lufce  xvii.  6. 

*2.  Botany:  Lonicera  periclymenum.  (Prior.) 
[WOODBINE.] 

syc'-a-mbre,  *s£c  -6-mbre,  *sic-a-mour,  su&s*. 
[SYCOMORE.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  and  Botany  : 

(1)  The  woodbine  (?). 

"The  hegge  also,  that  yede  in  compaa 
And  closed  in  all  the  green  herbere, 
With  sycamour  was  set,  and  eglatere." 

Chaucer:  Flower  and  Leaf,  54. 

(2)  Acer  pseudo-platanus,  an  umbrageous  tree, 
forty  to  sixty  feet  high ;   with  spreading  branches ; 
large,  five-lobed,  coarsely   and   unequally  serrate 
leaves,  glaucous  and  downy  on  the  veins  beneath; 

gendulous  racemes  of  greenish  flowers,  and  gla- 
rous  fruit  furnished  with  two  long,  membranous 
•wings.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June.  The  wood  is 
used  for  bowls,  trenchers,  and  other  turnery.  The 
sap  is  sacchariferous.  It  grows  wild  in  Switz- 
erland, Germany,  Austria.  Italy,  and  western  Asia. 
It  is  a  hardy  tree,  flourishing  in  spite  of  high  winds 
or  sea  spray.  When  the  leaves  first  appear  (in 
April)  they  are  covered  with  a  clammy  juice  con- 
taining about  one  part  in  eleven  of  sugar,  attract- 
ive to  insects,  by  which  they  are  perforated  and 
disfigured.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  plane 
tree  or  buttonwood  of  America,  and  the  fig  mul- 
berry of  Egypt  and  Syria.  [SYCOMORE.  ] 

2.  Entom.:   A  European  night  moth,  Acronycta 
aceris,  so  called  because  the  caterpillar— which, 
when  alarmed,  rolls  itself  up  like  a  millepede — 
feeds  chiefly  on  the  sycamore,  though  also  on  the 
horse-chestnut  and  the  oak. 

3.  Script.:  [SYCOMORE.] 

sycamore-fig,  s. 
Bot.:  Ficus  sycomorus. 
sycamore-moth,  s.    (SYCAMORE,  2.] 
sycamore-tree,  s.    The  sycamore. 

"  The  sycamore-tree  by  the  window." 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  4. 

sy§e,  s.    [East  Indian.]    A  native  groom. 

ay-gee',  s.  [Chin.]  The  fine  silver  of  China  cast 
into  ingots,  in  shape  resembling  a  native  shoe,  and 
weighing  commonly  more  than  a  pound  troy.  These 
ingots  are  marked  with  the  seal  of  the  banker  or 
assayer  as  a  guarantee  of  their  purity. 

sycee-sllver,  s.    The  same  as  SYCEE  (q.  v.). 

sy-chee",  s,  [Chinese.]  The  Chinese  name  for 
black  tea. 

sych-n&-car  -pofis,  a     [Gr.  8j/c7mos=frequent, 
and  fcarpos=fruit.] 
Bot..  Polycarpous  (q.  v.). 

sy -9lte,  s.    [Gr.  syfci(es=flg-like ;  sykon=i 
A  nodule  or  pebble  resembling  a  fig. 

sf  c-6-9er'-Ic,  adjective.  [Eng.  sycocer(yl) ;  -ic.] 
Derived  from  or  contained  in  sycoceryl  alcohol. 

sycoceric-acid,  s. 

Chemistry:  CisHssO?.  A  crystalline  substance, 
obtained  by  treating  sycoceryl  alcohol  with  dilute 
nitric  acid. 


sycophant 


sycoceryl-alcohol,  s. 

Chem.:  Ci8H«O=CnH2TCH,OH.  Sycocerylic alco- 
hol. Produced  by  tlie  action  of  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  soda  on  sycoceryl  acetate.  It  forms  needle- 
shaped  crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alco- 
hul,  and  melts  at90e  to  a  liquid  heavierthau  water. 

sy-c69-er-yr-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  sycoceryl;  -ic.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  sycoceryl  (q,  v.). 

sycocerylic-alcohol,  s.    [SYCOCEBYL-ALCOHOL.] 
S?-CO  -ma,  ^.    [Gr.  sykoma,  from  sykon  =  n  fi^.] 
Mfd. :  A  wart  or  excrescence  resembling  a  Cg  on 
the  eyelid,  the  anus,  or  any  other  part. 

s^c  6  more,  s.  [Fr.  sycamore;  Lat.  sycomorus-; 
Gr.  sykomoros:  sykon=a  tig,  and  moron=  black 
mulberry,  so  named  because  the  fruit  is  a  fig,  and 
the  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  mulberry.  ] 

Bot.:  Ficus  sycomorus,  a  fig-tree,  with  somewhat 
smooth,  broadly-ovate,  repand.or  somewhat  regu- 
lar leaves,  cordate  at  the  base,  and  fruit  on  the 
trunk  and  older  branches.  It  is  found  in  Egypt 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  and  is  planted  for 
shade  near  villages,  roadsides,  and  on  sea-coasts. 
The  wood  is  of  little  value,  but  the  fruit  is  sweet 
and  edible.  It  is  'the  sycomore  (1  Kings  x.  27 ;  2 
Chron.  i.  15;  ix.  27)  and  sycamore  (Isa.  ix.  Ill;  Luke 
xix.  4)  of  Scripture.  In  the  last  two  passages  the 
R.  V.  properly  substitutes  sycomore  for  sycamore. 
[SYCAMORE.] 

sycomore-ng,  s.    [SYCOMORE.] 

syc  -5n,  s.    [Gr.  sykon=a  fig.] 

Zool.:  The  type  genus  of  Syconidse  (q.  v.). 

s?c  -6n-Id,  s.  [SYCONIDX.]  Any  individual  of 
the  family  Syconidas  (q.  v.). 

"ASyconid  from  the  Jurassic."— Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th), 
xxii.427. 

sy-con'-l-dffl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sycon;Lat.  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff,  -idee.] 

Zool.ft  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Calcareous  Sponges, 
widely  distributed,  with  three  sub-families.  They 
have  regular,  radially-disposed,  cylindrical,  cilia  ted 
chambers, openingdirect  into  the  sac-shaped  gas  trio 
cavity.  Sparsely  represented  in  the  Jurassic. 

syc-6-n!  -nsa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sycon;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  SyconidfiB  (q.  v.),  with  seven 
genera.  Radial  tubes  free  for  their  whole  length, 
or  at  least  distally. 

sy-e6 -nfis  (pi.  sy-co-nl),  sy-c6-nl-um  (pi. 
sy-CO-nI-a),s.  [Gr.  sj/ton  =  a  fig.] 

Bot.:  A  collective  fruit  having  a  fleshy  racliis, 
formed  like  fe  flattened  disc  or  a  hollow  receptacle, 
with  distinct  flowers  and  dry  pericarps.  Examples : 
Ficus,  Dorstenia,  Ambora. 

sy-coph  -a-ga,  s.  [Gr.  sykon=a  fig,  and  phugein 
=  to  eatj 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Chalcidida?.  The  species  are 
common  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where  they  aid  iu 
impregnating  the  female  flowers  of  the  fig-tree. 

syc'-6-phan-9y\  s.  [English  sycophan(l);  -cy.] 
The  character,  manners,  or  characteristics  of  a 
sycophant ;  mean  tale-bearing;  obsequious  flattery ; 
servility. 


fig.] 


-yi,  s.    [Greek  sykon=&g-  Jteros=wax, 
and  suff.  -yl.] 

Chem.  :  The  hypothetic  radical  of  sycoceryl  alco- 
hol. 

sycoceryl-acetate,  s. 

Chem.:  C2oH32O2  =  CisHjoO'CjHaO.  Extracted 
from  the  resin  of  Ficus  rubiginosa  by  treatment 
with  boiling  alcohol,  or  produced  by  heating  syco- 
ceryl alcohol  with  acetyl  chloride.  It  crystallizes 
in  thin  prisms,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
chloroform  and  benzene. 


"Sycophancy  could  only  cringe  and  fawn  upon  the  victor 
of  Bosworth  Field."  — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

efc  -6-phant,  *s!c'-6  phant,  subst.  [Lat.  syco- 
phanta=^an  informer,  a  tale-bearer,  a  sycophant, 
from  Gr  sykophantes—a  fig-shower,  or  an  informer 
about  figs,  hence  a  common  informer,  a  slanderer,  a 
false  adviser.  The  history  of  the  word  is  lost,  but 
the  etym.  seems  evident:  Greek  sykon=&  fig,  and 
pAat7io=to  show.] 

*1.  An  informer. 

"The  poor  man  that  hath  nought  to  lose  is  not  afraid 
of  the  sycophant  or  promoter." — P.  Holland:  Plutarch'* 
Morals,  206. 

2.  A  parasite;  a  servile  flatterer,  especially  of 
princes  or  great  men ;  hence,  a  deceiver,  an  im- 
postor. 

"All  the  envoys  who  had  been  sent  from  Whitehall  to 
Versailles  had  been  mere  sycophants  of  the  great  king." — 
Macaulay.  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

*s f  c  -6-phant,  v.  i.&t.    [SYCOPHANT,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  play  the  sycophant. 

"His  sycophant  ing  arts  being  detected,  that  game  is  not 
to  be  played  a  second  time;  whereas  a  man  of  clear  repu- 
tation, though  his  barque  be  split,  has  something  left 
toward  setting  up  again.  — Government  of  the  Tongue. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To   play    the   sycophant     toward;    to   flatter 
meanly  or  servilely. 

2.  To  inform  on  or  toll  tales  of  to  gain  favor ;  to 
calumniate. 

"He  makes  it  his  first  business  to  tamper  with  las 
reader  by  sycophnnting  and  misnaming  the  work  of  his 
adversary."— Milton:  Apology  for  Smectymnuue. 


fate,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,     hSr,     there; 
or,     wore,    wolf,     work,     who,    s6n;     mate     cub,     cure,     unite,     cfir,     rule,     full;     try, 


pine,     pit,     s'ire,     sir,     marine;     go,     pot, 
Syrian.     SB,     <s  -  6;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


sycophantic 


?1 


S? C  6-phan  -tic,  a.  [Gr.  sykuphnntikos.]  Per- 
taining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  sycophant;  ser- 
vilely flattering  or  fawning ;  parasitic. 

"They  made  themselves  sycophantic  servants  to  the 
Kiugof  Spain.  —  DC  Qtiinccy:  Spanish  Xnn,  §16. 

*sycophantic-plants,  3.  pi. 
Hot.:  Parasitic  plants. 

"sfc  6-phan  -tlc-al,  a.  [Eng.  sycophantic;  -a/.] 
Sycophantic. 

syc-6  phant  -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  sycophant,  s. ;  -ish.] 
Like  a  sycophant ;  sycophantic,  parasitic. 

*s£c-6-phant  -Ish-ljf,  ailr.  [Sag.  sycophant  ish; 
-ly.]  Like  a  sycophant. 

"Neither  proud,  nor  sycophant  ishly  and  falsely  hum- 
ble."— De  Qtiinci'i/:  Spanish  Xtni,  §  25. 

*sfc  -6-phant  I§m,  s.  [Eng. sycophant,  s. ;  -ism."\ 
The  practices  or  manners  of  a  sycophant ;  syco- 
phancy. 

"Servile  sycophant  ism  and  artful  bigotry." — Knox: 
Spirit  of  Despotism,  g  9. 

*sfc  -6-phant  Ize,  v.  i.  [Eug.  sycophant;  -iet.~\ 
To  play  tho  sycophant. 

"To  sjjcophantize  is  to  play  the  sycophant,  or  slander, 
or  accuse  falsely,  to  deal  deceitfully." — Blount;  Glosso- 
graphia. 

*8#c  -6-phant  rj^,  s.  [English  sycophant;  -ry.'] 
Mean  or  officious  tale-bearing  or  adulation ;  syco- 
phancy. 

"The  attempts  of  envy,  of  treachery,  of  flattery,  of 
sycophantry,  of  avarice,  to  which  his  condition  is  obnoz- 

K" — Barrotc:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  21. 

SJfc-6-ret  -In,  s.    [Gt.sukon,  and  rhetini= resin.] 

Chem.:  An  amorphous,  white,  neutral  resin,  ob- 
tained from  the  resin  of  Ficus  rubiginosa  by  treat- 
ment with  cold  alcohol.  It  is  very  brittle  and 
highly  electric ;  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloro- 
form, and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  melts  in  boiling 
water  to  a  thick  liquid,  which  floats  on  the  surface. 

sf-CO  -sis,  s.    [Gr.  sykdsis,  from  sykon=si  fig.] 

Pathol.:  Ringworm  of  tho  beard,  produced  by  a 
Aingal,  Microsporon  mentagrophytes,  and  aggra- 
vated by  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  It  most  fre- 
quently affects  tho  chin,  sometimes  spreading  to 
other  parts  of  tho  face;  it  is  seldom  seen  on  the 
scalp,  and  rarely  affects  women.  Attention  to 
cleanliness,  the  improvement  of  tho  general  health, 
and  especially  the  destruction  of  the  parasite  by 
sulphurous  acid  or  by  carbolic  acid,  are  the  proper 
remedies.  Called  also  Tinea  sycosis  and  Mentagra. 
[MICROSPORON.] 

syde,  a.    [SIDE,  a.]    Long.    (Prov.) 

"Ye  dinna  carry  yer  coats  owerayde." — O.  MacDonald: 
Robert  falconer,  i.  112. 

sy-der  6-lite,  sulat.  [SIDEROLITE.]  A  ki.id  of 
earthenware  made  in  Bohemia,  and  resembling 
Wedgewood  ware. 

sy-en-He,  si-en  He,  s.  [After  Syenc,  Egypt, 
where  first  found ;  guff.-ite  (Petrol.).] 

Petrol. :  A  name  originally  applied  to  the  granite 
of  Syene,  which  contains  hornblende,  but  now  gen- 
erally restricted  to  a  rock  which  consists  of  ortho- 
clase,  felsparandhornblendeonly;  orwheroquartz 
is  present,  only  in  sufficient  quantity  to  bo  regarded 
as  an  accessory,  and  not  a?  an  essential  constitu- 
ent. By  the  increase  in  tho  amount  of  quartz,  and 
the  presence  of  mica,  syenite  graduates  into  a  horn- 
blendic  granite.  Petrologists  recognize,  as  a  typi- 
cal syenite,  tho  rock  of  Meissen,  near  Dresden. 

syenite-porphyry,  s. 

l'i-li-iil.:  A  term  sometimes  used  to  designate  a 
syenite  in  which  some  of  tho  orthoclase  is  present 
in  large  individual  crystals,  but  more  frequently 
applied  to  a  porphyry  (felsite)  which  contains 
hornblende. 

sy-en-It  -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  syenit(e) ;  -ic.~\ 

Petrol.:  Partakingof  the  composition  of  a  syenite. 

ily  applied  to  certain   crystalline  rocks   which 

ntam  hornblende;  as,  syenitic-granite,  syenitic- 
gneiss. 

sye-poor-He,  s.  [After  Syepoor,  India,  where 
found;  suff. -ire  (Min.).] 

Min.:^\  name  given  to  a  granular  or  minutely 
I'ryMallino  mineral  employed  by  Indian  jewelers  to 
give  a  rose  color  to  gold.  Stated  to  have  the  com- 
position:  Sulphur,  35'2j  cobalt,  64-8=100.  which 
would  yield  the  simple  formula,  CoS.  Samples, 
liowevcr,  of  this  mineral  from  tho  original  locality 
appear  to  bo  cobaltine  (q.  v.),  so  that  tho  species  is 
at  present  a  doubtful  one. 

,  By  he  -drite,  s.    [After  the  Syhadreo  (misspelt 
Nyhfilree)  Mountains,  Bombay,  where  found  ;  suff. 

tte  (I/in.).] 

Min.:  A  green  mineral  substance  found  in  cavities 
i"  a  Porphyritic  amygdaloidaldolerite, of  uncertain 
nposition,  but  supposed  to  bo  related  to  stilbite 
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syke,  Bike,  s.  [Icel.  siA—ditch,  a  trench.]  A 
small  rill,  commonly  running  out  of  a  quagmire;  a 
small  rill  without  sand  or  gravel.  (Scotch.) 

*syke,  a.    [Siriv.] 

*syke,  r.  i.    [A.  S.  sican.]    To  sigh. 

8^1-,  pi'rf.  [Tho  form  taken  by  the  Greek  prefix 
*y»=witli,  before  words  beginning  with  the  letter/.] 
(See  etym.)  • 

syle,  s.  [Icel.  nil,  s»/=fish  of  tho  herring  kind.] 
The  young  of  the  herring.  (I'roc.) 

syl-la-bar  -I  iim  (pi.  syl-la-bar  -I-a),  s.  [Low 
Lat.,  from  Lat.  si/llnba  —  n  syllable  (q.  v.),  A  cata- 
logue of  tho  primitive  syllables  of  a  language. 

syT-la-ba-ry',  s.  [Low  Lat.  syllabaritim.]  Tho 
same  as  SYLLABARIUM  (q.  v.). 

'syT-labe,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  syllaba=a  syl- 
lable (q.  v.).]  A  syllable. 

syl  lab'-Ic,  *ajfl-lab -Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  syllabikos, 
from  Kijllabc—'A  syllable  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  syllabique.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  syllable  or  syllables. 

2.  Consisting  of  a  syllable  or  syllables;  as,  syl- 
labic augment. 

syllabic-tune,  s.  \  tune  in  which  one  note  is 
allotted  to  one  syllable  of  the  words,  and  hence  con- 
taining no  slurs,  as  Tho  Old  Huudreth. 

syl-lab -Ic-al-ly\  rid,:  [Eng.  syllabical;  -ly.] 
In  a  syllabic  manner;  in  syllables. 

*syl-lab'-I-cate,  r.  r.  [Eng.  Kyllabe=&  syllable; 
suff.  -icate.~]  To  form  into  syllables. 

sfl-lab-I-ca'-tion,  s.  [SYLLABICATE.]  The  act 
of  forming  syllables ;  the  act  or  method  of  dividing 
words  into  syllables. 

"A  division  of  the  generality  of  words,  as  they  are 
actually  pronounced,  gives  us  the  general  laws  of  siflltabi. 
cation." — Walker:  English  Dictionary.  (Adv.) 

syl-lab-I-fl-ca'-tion,  «.  [English  syllabify; 
-cation.]  Tho  same  as  SYLLABICATION  (q.  v.). 

"  Ihe  unaccented  parts  have  lost  their  distinct  syllabifi- 
cation."— Earle:  Philology,  §  G32. 

syl-l&b  -I-f f,  v.t.  [English *syllabe=a syllable; 
-fy.]  To  form  into  syllables. 

*syl  -lab-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  *xytlabe=a  syllable ; -is*.] 
One  versed  in  dividing  words  into  syllables. 

*8yT-la-bIze,  v.  t.  [Mid.  Eng.  syllab(e)  =  syl- 
lable; Eng.  suff.  -ize.]  To  articulate;  to  divide 
into  syllables. 

"  Language  frame  and  syllabize  the  tone." 

Howell:  Parly  of  Beasts.    (Pref.) 

syT-la-ble,  *sil-la-ble,  subst.  [O.  Fr.  sitlabe, 
sullabe,  syllable,  from  Lat.  syllaba ;  Gr.  syllabc= 
that  which  holds  together  ...  a  syllable :  syl, 
for syn=with,  and  lambano  —  to  take,  to  seize;  Sp. 
silaba;  Port,  and  Ital.  sillaba.] 

1.  A  sound,  or  a  combination  of  sounds  uttered 
together,  or  at  a  single  effort  or  impulse  of  the 
voice,  and  constituting  a  word  or  part  of  a  word. 
A  syllable  may  consist  of  a  single  vowel,  as  a  in 
alas,  e  iu  ever,  &c, ;  or  of  a  vowel  and  a  consonant, 
as  in  go,  do,  to,  at,  &c. ;  or  of  a  combination  of  con- 
sonants with  a  vowel  or  diphthong,  as  strong,  out, 
arm,  strands,  &.c.    In  English  the  consonants  I  and 
n  sometimes  form  syllables,  as  in  able,  fahle,  prison, 
reckon,  &c.,  where  tho  final  syllables  are  really  / 
and  71.    A  word  is  named  according  to  the  number 
of  syllables  contained  in  it;  thus,  a  word  of  one 
syllable  is  a  monosyllabic;  of  two,  a  dissyllable;  of 
many  syllables,  a  polysyllable. 

2.  Inprinting  and  icritiny,  a  section  or  part  of  a 
word  divided  from  the  rest,  and  capable  of  being 
pronounced  at  one  impulse  of  tho  voice.    It  may, 
or  may  not,  correspond  with  tho  syllable  of  the 
spoken  language. 

3.  The  least  expression  or  particle  of  language  or 
thought ;  as,  There  is  not  a  syllable  of  truth  in  tho 
statement. 

*syl  -la-ble,  r.  /.  [SYLLABLE,*.]  To  utter;  to 
articulate. 

"  Airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names 
Oil  sands  imd  shores,  and  desert  wildernesses." 

Milton:  Collins,  208. 

syT  la  bub,  s.    [SYLLABUB.] 

sfl  -la-bus,  8.  [Lat.]  [SYLLABLE,  s.~\  A  com- 
pendium of  tho  heads  of  a  discourse,  of  a  course  of 
lectures,  or  the  like;  an  abstract,  a  table  of  con- 
tents, &c. 

T  TheKyllabns: 

Church  Hint. :  A  list  embracing  tho  "  chief  errors 
and  false  doctrines  of  our  most  unhappy  age,"  com- 
piled by  order  of  Popo  Pius  IX.,  and  sent,  with  an 
encyclical  letter,  dated  Dec.  y,  1SW,  "  to  all  tho 
bishops  of  the  Catholic  world,  in  order  that  these 
bishops  may  have  before  their  eyes  all  tho  errors 


iton,  but  supposed  t 
Named  by  Shcpard. 


syllogism 

sections,  and  attacks  Rationalism,  Pantheism,  Lat- 
itudinarianism,  Socialism,  errors  concerning  the 
Church,  Society,  Natural  and  Christian  Ethics, 
Marriage,  the  Power  of  the  Pope,  and  modern 
Liberalism. 

syl-lep  sis,  s.  fGr.  =a  taking  together,  from 
the  same  root  as  syllable  (q.  v.).] 

Rlu'toric  and  Grammar:  t 

1.  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  wo  conceive  the 
sense  of  words  otherwise  than  the  words  import, 
and  construe  them  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
author;  the  taking  of  words  in  two  senses  at  onco, 
the  literal  and  the  metaphorical  (as  sweeter  in  the 
extract.) 

"The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous 
altogether  .  .  .  sweeter  also  than  honey  and  th« 
honeycomb." — Psalm  six.  9,  10. 

2.  A   figure  by  which  one  word  is    referred    to 
another  in  the  sentence  to  which  it  does  not  gram- 
matically belong,  as  the  agreement  of  a  verb  or 
adjective   with  one  rather   than   another  of   two 
nouns,  with  either  of  which  it  might  agree;  as  rex 
et  regma  beati. 

sy'l-lep'-tlc,  syl-lep  -tlc-al,  o.  [SYLLEPSIS.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  implying  syllepsis. 

By"!  lep  -tlc-al-l?,  ade.  [Eng.  sylleptical;  -;.'/.] 
In  a  sylloptical  manner ;  by  way  of  syllepsis. 

8^1  -H-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  syll(is) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  snff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Errant  Annelids,  in  some  classi- 
fications separated  from  the  Nereidee  (q.  v.).  Gen- 
era :  Syllis,  Grubea,  Dujardinia,  and  Schmardia. 

syT-lIs,  s.  [Gr.  pseltion=&  necklace.  (McNicoll.)] 

Zool.:  The  type-genus  of  Syllidee  (q.  v.).  Head 
bilobed,  with  four  transverse  eyes  and  throe  thin, 
moniliform  tentacles ;  body  elongate,  slender,  with 
numerous  segments ;  proboscis  without  jaws. 

syT-l6-gIs,m,  *sll-o-gisme,  s.  [O.  Fr.  silogisme, 
sillogisme,  syllogisme,  from.  Latin  syllogismum, 
accus.  of  syllogismus ;  Gr.  syllogismo8=&  reckoning 
together  or  up,  reasoning,syllogism,  from  syllogizo- 
niai=to  reckon  together,  to  reason:  si/I,  for  syn— 
with,  together,  and  logizoniai^to  reckon;  log.os=& 
word,  reason,  reckoning ;  Fr.  syllogisme.} 

Logic : 

1.  An  argument  expressed  in  strict  logical  form, 
so  that  its  conclusivoness  is  manifest  from  the 
structure  of  the  expression  alone,  without  any 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms.  (Whatety.) 
In  a  perfect  syllogism  there  must  bo  three,  and  not 
more  than  three  propositions,  the  last  of  which, 
containing  the  matter  to  be  proved,  is  called  the 
conclusion;  the  other  two,  containing  the  means 
by  which  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  are  called  the 
promises.  Thesubjectof  the  conclusion  is  called 
the  minor  term,  and  its  predicate  the  major  term  ; 
the  third  term,  with  which  the  minor  and  major 
terms  are  compared  in  the  premises,  is  called  the 
middle  term.  The  premise  which  brings  into  rela- 
tion the  major  and  the  middle  terms  is  called  the 
major  promise,  and  that  which  brings  the  minor 
and  middle  term  into  a  similar  relation*  is  called 
the  minor  premise.  Thus,  in  the  syllogism : 
Major  Premise.  All  A  is  B. 
Minor  Premise.  All  O  is  A. 
Conclusion  .'.  AllOisB. 

B  is  tho  major,  C  tho  minor,  and  A  the  middle  term. 
Substituting  words  for  symbols, 

Major  Premise.    All  ruminantsare  quadrupeds. 
Minor  Premise.     All  deor  are  ruminants. 
Conclusion      .'.    All  deer  are  quadrupeds. 

This  syllogism  is  valid,  because  the  conglusion 
logically  follows  from  the  promises.  The  conclu- 
sion is,  moreover,  true,  because  the  premises  from 
which  it  logically  follows  are  true. 

Tho  figure  of  a  syllogism  consists  in  the  situation 
of  the  middle  term  with  respect  to  the  major  and 
minor.  In  the  first  figure  the  middle  is  the  subject 
of  the  major  and  the  predicate  of  tho  minor ;  in  the 
second  it  is  the  predicate,  and  in  tho  third  tho  sub- 
ject of  both  promises;  tho  fourth  figure  is  the  re- 
verso  of  the  first,  tho  middle  term  being  the  predi- 
cate of  the  major  and  tho  subject  of  the  minor. 
Tho  symbolic  names  of  these  figures  are  commemo- 
rated in  tho  following  mnemonic  hexameters : 

1.  BArbArA,  CElArEnt,  DArlT.  FErlOqne  prioris. 

2.  OEsArE,  CAmEstrEs,  FEstlnO,  BArOkO,  secundae. 

8.  Tertia     DArAptI,     DIsAmls.      DAtlsI.     FElAytOn. 
BOkAj-dO,  FErlsOn,  habet. 

Quarta  insuper  addifc 
4.  BrAmAntlp,        CAmEnEs,        DImArls,        FEsApO, 

FrEsBOn. 

Tho  mood  of  a  syllogism  depends  OL  the  quality 
(affirmative  or  negative)  and  quantity  (universal 
or  particular)  of  its  propositions,  which  are  marked 
thus: 

Universal    .    .    .  A.  Affirmative.    E.  Negative. 
Particular  ...    I.  Affirmative.    O.  Negative. 
Thus,   the   vowels  of  BArbArA  denote  three  Uni- 
versal Affirmative   propositions ;   of  CElArEut,  a 
Universal  Negative,  a  Universal  Affirmative,  and 


boll,    b(Sy;     pout,    ]<Jwl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as ;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
"cian>  ,,,"tian  =  snan-     -tion,     -sioa  -  shim;     tion,     -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      Ac.  =bel,     del. 
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a  Universal  Negative;   and  so  on.    A  syllogism  is       syV-van-Ite,  s.    [After  Sylvan(ium),  one  of  the 


r _      _  ,  e  gr 

fallacy,  i'f  the  error  deceives  the  reasoner  himself ;    lure  auro-argeiitif&re,  sylvane  6/anc.] 
-with  the  intention  of  deceiving       IHneratogy: 


symbol-printing 

s^mar.s.   [SIMAB.] 
*sym'-bal,  s.    [CYMBAL.] 

8J?m  -bI-6'  sis,  s.    [Greek  symbiosis  =  \ifiag  with 
companionship ;  connection :  (jr.  syn,  and  6tos=life.] 
Biology :  The  united  life  of  certain  organisms. 


riilios    orass-J  eiio\v.     i  umputubiuii :  it-nuiium,  .m  o,  ;•    — — — 

tlons.                                                                                       gold,  28'5;  silver,  l.V7  =  100.  which  corresponds  to  the  hornbeams,  &c. 

8.  No  term  must  be  distributed  in  the  conclusion  which    formula   (AgAu)3Te.      Occurs    usually    associated  sf  m-bl  ot  -Ic,  a.    [Gr.  symbiotes—one  who  lives 

was  not  distributed  in  one  of  the  premises.     .    M         ^            with  gold.  with  a  companion. ) 

2.  The  same  as  TELLURIUM  (q.  v.).  Biol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Symbiosis  (q.  v.). 
*syl-vat  -1C,  a.    [Lat.  sylmticits,  sitvaticus.]    Of 

or  pertaining  to  woods  or  forests;  sylvan.    ^  L,a.L~symbolum ;  Gr.  symbolon,  from  symballu=to 

*syl-ves  -ter,  *syi-ves  -tri-al,   *syl-ves -trl-  throw  together-  sym,  for  si/»=with,  together,  and 

an,  a.    \L,a.t.  Sylvester,  Silvester.]    Sylvan.  ballfi=to  throw.] 

"All  beasts  domestic  and  Sylvester."— T.  Brown:  Works, 
iv.  318. 

Syl-ves  -trl-ans,  s.  pi.   [Seedef.] 

Church  Hist.:  An  order  of  monks,  with  the  rule 


4.  From  negative  premises  nothing  can  be  inferred. 

6.  If  one  premise  oe  negative  the  conclusion  must  be 
negative. 

*2.  The  act  or  art  of  syllogizing,  or  of  reasoning 
syllogistically. 

"  A  man  knows  first,  and  then  he  is  able  to  prove  syllo- 
gistically.  So  that  syllogism  comes  after  knowledge,  aud 
then  a  man  has  little  or  no  need  of  it." — Locke:  Human 
Uiuterstanding,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xvii. 


s^m  -b&l,  subst.  [Fr.  synibole=a  token,  &c.,  from 
jat.  symboium;  Gr.  .s//'"/ 
hrow  together-  sym,  for 
'allo^to  throw.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  In  the  Greek  sense,  a  casting  together,  as  of 
a  contribution  into  a  common  treasury. 

„  -  „,.„,,.,.  u......  ,,«  „..«,.   „. , "There  are 'portions  that  are  behind  of  the  sufferings' 

fyllogisticws-  (jr.mllogisttlioi.}  Pertaining  to  or  fs  Benedict  founded  by  Sylvester,  or  Silvester,  of  Christ,  which  must  be  filled  up  by  his  body  the  Church; 
consisting  of  a  syllogism,  or  of  the  form  of  reason-  h  .  lffll  e!;tablisiletl  a  monastery  called  La  and  happy  are  they  that  put  in  the  greatest  symool."- 
ing  by  syllogisms.  Grotte,  at  Monte  Fano,  in  Italy,  .whence  ther  Syl-  •>•  TaUlor:  Faith  ami  Patie nee  of  the  Saint,. 

*2.  Lot;  sentence  of  adjudication. 
"The  persons  who  are  to  be  judged    .    .    .    shall  all 
appear  to  receive  their  symbol." — Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  i., 
izeu.  S6r.  1. 

syT-VI-a,   s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from   Lat.  sylva  =  a 
wood.] 
1.  Astron,:  [ASTEROID,  87.] 


B?  1  -16-fcIst-IC,  *syl-l&-glst  -Ic-al,  adj.    [Lat. 
yllogiiticus;  Gr.  mllogistilios.]       Pertaining  to  or 


bnt 


s  «,  =j^^  Urotte,  at  Moi , ,,   

"No  syllogistical  reasoning  can  be  right  and  conclusive    yestrians  were  sometimes  called  the  orderjof  Monte 
it  what  has,  at  least,  one  general  proposition  to  it.   —    pano_    Jj  was   approved 


Locke:  Hum.   Vnderst.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ivii 

syl-l&-glst  Ic  al-ly,  adr.  [Eng.  *>jlloai*tica.l; 
-ly.]  In  a  syllogistic  manner ;  in  the  form  of,  or  by 
means  of  syllogism. 

"Well;  be  the  consequence  what  it  will,  you  are 
attempting  to  prove  your  point  sulloyisticalllj." — Water- 
land:  Works,  iii.  2L 


Sylvester  died  in  1267,  and 


Innocfe.nt    IV.  in  1248. 
was  afterward  canon- 


3.  A  letter  or  character  which  is  significant  of 
something;  a  sign.    [II.  1  *|, ' 


.          .        . 

1.  steinm., r  i.-xnri!.iM/AAj,  oi.j  4.  An  object,  animate  or  inanimate,  standing  for, 

2.  Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  bylVume  (q.  v.),    representing,  or  calling   up  something  moral  or 
with  eight  species,  from  the  Palffiarctic  region  to    inteUectual;  an  emblem,  a  figure,  a  type,  a  repre- 


*sfH6-fcl-za'-tion  s.   [Eng.svffomXe);  -afi'on.]    India    and   Ceylon,    and   Northeast   Africa.     Bill 

BJ*          .    B     ,  "»«**,»»      L  0       »          J        ^  «        „„.!,_„  a*™,*-     ali^^f  .    iiT.nrtT-  mantllhl/l  rtAnttWAn   fmm 


,      . 

A  reasoning  by  means  of  syllogisms. 


«      •^•-'j  *—  • 

rather  Stout  short  ;  «gn, 
the  middle  toward  the  point    which 


'IT^^rrA  KFea?*  ^^  ?"  '"**"•    SS.SSS ;  nostrUs"bas^,  la'te^Toval 

riOH.    — titlllls:   Jttrfe  ZTnu.,  p.  ^DO.     ti>uie.;  ', L ;ii_  i._i . : ,~~.l~. 


Salt,  as  incorruptible,  was  the  ,,,a,M  of  friendship; 
ly  u  h  ;f  ,  Ca8ua,j  fe|,  WB8  ^..ouated  ominous."- 
x-  Vu,gar  . 


question." — Watts: 


Flandersin1614,  and  subsequently 


,  .            ...  vius,  born  in  Flanders  in  1614,  ana  suoseq 

*syT-l6-fclz-er,  s.    [Eng.  syllogizM  ;  -er.]    One  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Leyden  University, 

who  syllogizes ;  one  who  reasons  by  syllogisms.  nvlvlan  flamire   «     TFIISTIRE   «    1T  3  1 * —        ...        ~     - 

"Every  sullooizer  is  not  presently  a  match  to  cope  f"»*    '                                                .    P,  phosphorus,  &c.   When  twoor  more  of  the  names 

with  Hellarmine    Baronius,  ^tapleton."-Sir  E.  Derina:  Syl -Vic,  a.    [Lat.  sylv(a) ;  -tc.]    A  synonjm  of    hejuj  with  the  same  letter,  a  second  letter  is  added 


U.  Technically  : 

1.  Chem.:    An  abbreviation  of  the  name   of  an 
elementary  body  :  thus  C  for  carbon,  H,  hydrogen, 


to  the  symbol  of  one  of  these  elements  for  the  sake 
of  distinction :  thusCl=chlorine,  Hg=hydrargyrum 


sylvic-acid,  s.    [ABIETIC-ACID.] 


sylph,  s.    [Fr.  sylphe,  from  Gr.  silptie=& .kind  of 


The  gnomes,  or  demons  01  eanu,  ueiigm.  iu  uwiu«.i  ica. 
t  the  sylphs,  whose  habitation  is  in  the  air,  are  the  best  sjs< 
nditioned  creatures  imaginable;  for  they  say,  any  mor- 


butth 

eoni 

tal 

inviolate  preservation  of  chastity."— Pope:  Letter  to  Mrs. 
A.  Fermor  on  the  Rape  of  the  Lock. 


of  forest  trees ;  arboriculture,  forestry, 
syl-vi -I-dse,  *syi-vi  -a-d»,  «.  pi. 


("reed  as  the  common  bond   of  Faith.     The   tra- 
[Lat.  sylva=£L  wood,  a    dition  that  the  name  was  given   because  each  of 
n    The  culture    the  Apostles  composed  an  article,  is 


[Formed 


..,  evidence. 
(2)  Sometimes  applied    to  the  elements  in    the 


SyT-V»,  ».    [Lat.=a  wood,  a  forest.]  "ajfY-vI-r-na,  «."  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  sylm(a) ;  Lat.    j£fs™f  opera°tion?S?  tLse'employed  to  denote  an 

1.  The  forest  trees  of  any  country  or  region ;  a  fern.  pi.  adj.  suif .  -ince.]  operation  to  be  performed,  or  a  process  to  bo  fol- 

work  descriptive  of  the  forest  trees  of  a  particular       Ornithology:  .       lowed;  such  are  the  symbols  of  algebra  and  the 

district  or  country ;  as,  Evelyn's  Sylva.  1.  A  sub-family  of  Turdidte,  approximately  equiv-    differential  and  integral  calculus,  &c.,  which  do 

*2.  A  poetical  piece  composed  in  a  start  or  kind  alent  to  No.  2.  i_i.j       /  not  come  under  the    preceding  heads.    Those  of  : 

of  transport.  2.  The  typical  sub-family  of   bylvndas    (q.    v.J,    tl      third  class  are  generally  regarded  as  symbols 

*3.  A  collection  of  poetical  pieces  of  various  kinds,  with 

sf  l'-van,  a.  &  «.    [Lat.  sylvanus.] 

A.  As  adjectivi : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  wood  or  forest;  forest-       g*l  - 
like,  rural,  rustic.  sulvii 

2.  Covered  or  abounding  with  woods;   wooded,       \nn 
shady. 


.  "On  as  we  move,  a  softer  prospect  opes — 

Calm  huts,  and  lawns  between,  and  sylvan  slopes." 
Wordsworth :  Descriptive  Sketches. 
3.  Growing  in  woods. 

*B.  As  subst.:   A  fabled  deity  of  the  woods 
satyr,  a  fawn. 

"From  muse  or    _ 

In  phrase  poetic, 

Scott 


specific   gravity,  T9-2;  colorless;  luster,  vitreous. 
Composition:  Potassium,  52'5 ^chlorine,  47'5=100 
equal  to  the  simple  formula  KC1. 
sf  m-,  pref.    [SvN-.] 


symbol-printing,  s. 

Teleg, :  A  system  of  printing  in  dots  and  marks 
or  other  cipher,  as  distinct  from  printing  in  the 
usual  Koman  letter.  The  dots  and  dashes  of  the 


marine;    go, 


fate     fat     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     wS,    wet,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir, 

or,     wore,     wpU,     w5rk,     who,     son;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,    car,    rflle.    full;     try,     Syrian,     as,    OB  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  iw. 


symbol 
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*&f m  -b6l,  c.  I.    (SYMBOL,  subst.']    To  express  or  sjffl    bol  ize,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Fr.  symboliser.]    [SvM- 

represent  by  a  symbol ;  to  symbolize.  BOL,  s.] 

•sy^m-bol  38-6g -ra  phyS  s.    [Gr.  symbolaion=a  A.  Transitive: 

mark  or  sign  from  which  one  concludes  anything,  a  i.  To  represent  by  a  symbol  or  symbols, 

contract,  and  graphO=to  write.]    [SYMBOL.  |  2.  To  regard  or  treat  as  symbolic ;  to  make  sym- 

Linr:  The  art  or  cunning  of  rightly  forming  and  bolic  or  representative  of  something. 

making  written  instruments.     It  is  either  judicial  or          "There  want  not  some  who   hiine   sumbali-ed  the   BDDle 

extra-judicial,  the  latter  being  wholly  occupied  with 
such  instruments  as  concern  matters  not  yet  judi- 
cially in  controversy,  such  as  instruments  of  agree- 
ments or  contracts,  and  testaments  or  last  wills. 


i  bol    a- trous,  <i.    [SYMBOLATRV.]    Apt  or 


Errors,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  i. 

*3.  To  make  to  agree  in  properties. 
B.  Intransitive : 

_, ,. ,  ...    t ,    .  1.  To  use  symbols;  to  express  or  represent  things 

inclined    to    worship,  reverence,  or  over-estimate    in  symbols  or  symbolically. 

symbols  or  types.  *2.  To  agree,  to  harmonize ;  to  have  a  resemblance 

•symbol  -a  llf,    s.    I  (Jr.  «-/mfco;<m=a    symbol,    in  qualities  or  properties. 

and  /(/freta=service,  worship.  ]    The  worship,  rever-        "The  Orphick  philosophy  did  really  agree  and  fiitntltol- 
ence,  or  over-estimation  of  symbols  or  types.  /r«  with  that  which  afterward  was  called  Pythagorick  and 

,-,  Platonic."— Cudtcurth.  littell.  Smtem,  p.  299. 

symbol  -1C,  a.  &  s.    [dr.  symbolikoe;  Fr.  sum- 
bolique.}  •*  To  hold  the  same  faith  or  religious  belief;  to 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  SYMBOLICAL  (q.  v.).  agr™  mj talth'   , 

,.^^0^^ 

&c.,  with  anotlicr. 

"Their  ambitious  mimbolizers  in  England." — Gaucten: 
Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  691. 

*8y^m-b6-10&  -Ic-9-1,  adj.    [EnKlish  symbotog(y') ; 
-ica/.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  symbology  (q,  v.), 

*s?m-b6l -6  &Ist,  s.    [Eng.    symbolog(y) ;  ~ist.] 
iymbol ;  standing  for  or  serving    ~ne  versed  in  symbology  (q.  v.). 

e  purpose  of  a  symbol;  representative.  'sfm-bSl -0  &y\   s.    [Gr.  symbolon=R  symbol, 

and  logos=fi  word,  a   discourse.]    The  art  of  ex- 
pressing by  symbols;  symbolization. 


the  thing  represented;  the  second  is  by  typical  marks, 
and  the  third  is  a  contrary  way,  of  allegorizing  by  enig- 
mas."— Warburtuit:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iv.,  g  4. 

*B.  As  subst.:  The  same  as  SYMBOLICS  (q.v.). 

[Eng.  symbolic;  -al.] 
1.  Ord.Lany.:  Pertaining  to  a  symbol  or  symbols,    o*' 
»fthe  nature  of  a  symbol;  standing  for  or  serving 


"This  seems  a  clear  conclusion  from  the  very  nature  of 
our  Lord's  miracles,  which,  for  the  most  part,  were 
actions  distinctly  ftiimbolical  of  one  or  other  of  the 
spiritual  benefits  of  the  redemption." — Bp.  Horsley:  Ser- 
if, vol.  i.,  ser.  10. 


*sy"m>b&  lumO?J.  sy'm  -b6-lg,),  s.    [SYMBOL,  s.] 
A  contribution. 


"My  sj/mbolum  towards  so  charitable  a  work." — Ham- 

2.  Gram.:  Applied  to  words  which  by  themselves  mond.-  Paraphrase,  on  the  I'ttalms.    (Pref.) 

resent  no  meaning  to  any  mind,  and  which  depend  sy"m-b6r  -6-d8n,  a.   [Pref.  sum-;  Gr.  6oros=glut- 

r  their  intelligibility  on  a  relation  to  some  pre-  tonous,  and  suff.  -odon.J 

-tive  word   or  words.    Pronouns,   prepositions,  Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Perissodactyla,  founded  by 

(junctions,  and  the  auxiliary  verbs  are  symbolic  pope,  on  remains  from  the  Miocene  of  North  Amer- 

>rds.    [PRESENTIVK.J  ica,  jt  approximately  corresponds  to  Marsh's  genus 

symbolical-attributes,  s.  pi.  Brontotherium  (q.  v.). 

Art:  Certain  figures  or  symbols   usually  intro-  B^m-braA'-Chl-dffi,  subst.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  sym- 

duced  in  representations  of  the  evangelists.apostlos,  branch(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -('rfce.j 

saints,  &c.,  as  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  the  lamb  of  St.  Ichthy.  •  A  family  of  Physostomi  (q.  v.) ;  eel-like 

Agnes,  «tc.  fishes,  having    the    body  naked  or   covered  with 

mrrnhftHpai  hnnira  »  «/  minute  scales ;  the  upper  iaw  is  entirely  formed  by 

30kS,  s.pl.  the      remaxillary   ^es     rl)0    maxillaries    being 

C/t«rc/iHi8/.;Thewritingsinwhichanyrhristian  placed  behind  them  in  a  parallel  position.    Pecto- 

•mmunion     officially    publishes    its    distinctive  ral  and  ventral  fins  are  absent,  and  the  vertical  fins 

are  reduced  to  membranous  folds ;  there  is  no  swim- 

symbolical-  deli  very,  s.  ming-bladder,  and  the  stomach  is  without  pyloric 
Lair:  The  delivery  of  property  Hold  or  resigned  by  appendages.  The  family  is  divided  into  the  three 
delivering  something  else  a.s  a  symbol,  token,  or  following  groups,  the  first  two  of  which  are  fresh- 
representative  of  it.  water,  but  sometimes  entering  brackish  water;  the 


symmetry 

II.  T*>chnh'«llu : 

1.  Bot.  (of  flu'  i><D'ts  of  aflower) :  Related  to  each 
other  in  number,  the  same  in  number,  or  ouo  a  mul- 
tiple of  the  other,  as  in  SaxU'raga,  which  has  five 
divisions  of  the  calyx,  five  petals,  and  five  stamens ; 
or  Epilobium,  which  has  a  four-parted  calyx,  four 
petals,  and  eight  stamens. 

2.  Math.:  Possessing  t  lie  attribute  of  symmetry; 
having  corresponding  parts  or  relations.     In  geom- 
etry, two  points  are  symmetrically  disposed  with 
respect  to  a  straight  lino,  when  they  areon  opposite 
sides  of  the  line  and  equally  distant  from  it,  so  that 
a  straight  line  joining  them  intersects  the  given 
line,  and  is  at  right  angles  to  it,    A  curve  is  sym- 
metrical with  respect  to  a  straight  line,  when  for 
each  point  on  one  side  of  the  line  there  is  a  cor- 
responding point  on  the  other  side,  and  equally 
distant  from  it.    The  line  is  called  an  axis  of  sym- 
metry.   In  conic  sections,  the  axes  are  the  only  true 
axes  of  symmetry.  Two  plane  figures  are  symmetri- 
cally situated  with  respect  to  a  straight  line,  when 
each  point  of  one  has  a  corresponding  point  in  the 
other  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  axis,  and  equally 
distant  from  it.    A  line  or  surface  is  symmetrical 
with  respect  to  a  plane,  when  for  each  point  on  one 
side  of  the  plane  there  is  a  second  point  on  the 
other  side,  equally  distant  from  it.    The  plane  is 
called  the  plane  of  symmetry,  and  is,  in  conic  sec- 
tions, a  principal  plane.      Symmetrical  lines  and 
surfaces  in  spaco  cannot,  in  general,  be  made  to 
coincide  with  each,  other.      Spherical  triangles  are 
symmetrical  when  their  sides  and  angles  are  equal 
each    to   each,    but   not   similarly     situated.      In 
analysis,  an  expression  is  symmetrical  with  respect 
to  two  lettersj  when  the  places  of  these  letters  may 
be  changed  without  changing  the  expression.  Thus, 
the  expression  #2  -f-  a^x  +  ab  +  b^x  is  symmetrical 
with  respect  to  a  and  6;  for,  if  we  change  the  place 
of  a  and  6,  we  have  x%  +  b'*x  +  ba  +  cftxy  the  same 
expression.     An   expression  is   symmetrical   with 
respect  to  several  letters,  when  any  two  of  them 
may  change  places  without  affecting  theexpression ; 
thus,  the  expression  ab  -f-6a2  -f-  a2c  -)-  c2a  +  b~c  +  6c2, 
is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  three  letters. 
a,  6,  c. 

sy*m-met  -rlc-al-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  symmetrical; 
-ly.]  In  a  symmetrical  manner;  with  due  propor- 
tion of  parts. 

s^m-met -rlc-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  symmetrical; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  symmetrical, 

*s^m-me-trl  -cian,  subst.  [Eng.  symmetr(y); 
•ician.]  The  same  as  SYMMETRIAN  (q.  v.). 

"Sith  the  longest  rib  is  commonlie  about  the  fourth 
part  of  a  man,  as  some  rouing  Rymmetricians  affirme." — 
Holinshed:  Descrip.  Brttaine,  ch.  i. 


rep 

symbolical-philosophy,  s.  The  philosophy  ex- 
pressed by  hieroglyphics. 


third  is  marine: 


1.  AMPHIPNOINA,  containing  one  genus,  with  a  single 
_     species,  Amphipnous  cuchia,  from  Bengal. 
Sym -DOl-lC  al  ly,   m/r.  [Eng.  symbolical;  -ly.]       2.  STMBRANCHINA,  with  two  genera,  Monopterns  and 
In    a  ^symbolical    manner;  by    symbols    or    signs;    Symbranchaa  (q.  v.). 


typically. 


.   .. 
3.  OHILOBANCHINA.  containing  one  genus,  with  a  single 


"They  likewise  worshipped  the  same  deity  symbolically     fpecies,  Chilobranchua  dorsalis,  from  Australia  and  Ta& 
•e."—Cu(lteurfli:  Jntell.  System,  p.  286. 


fi^m  bpl  -Ic  al  ness,  s.  [E.a%. symbolical;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  symbolical. 

sfm  bol  -lea,  s.  [SYMBOLIC.] 

J.  The  study  of  the  symbols  and  the  mysterious 
rites  of  antiquity. 

".  The  study  of  the  history  and  contents  of  Chris- 


tian creeds  and  confessions  of  faith. 

sy^m'-bftl-I^m,  s.  [Eng.  symbol;  -ism.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  investing  of  tilings,  as  certain  practices  in    t 
ritual,  with  a  symbolic  meaning;  the  regarding  of    ^ast  lndies- 
outward   things  as  having  an  inner  and  symbolic       Sy^m-mach 
meaning;  the  representing  of  events  by  causes  or 


mania. 
flfm-bran-chl  -na.  subst.  pL    [Mod.  Latin  sym- 

s^m-brafi'-clius,  »  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  pref.  sym-, 
and  Gr.  brom/cAia^ffllla.] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  group  Symbran- 
china.and  thefamilySymbranchidsB  (q.v.).  Vent  in 
the  posterior  half  of  the  body,  which  is  naked;  four 
branchial  arches,  with  well-developed  gills.  Two 
species :  Symbranchus  niarmoratits,  common  in  trop- 
ical America,  and  S.  bengalensis,  common  in  tlie 


*s^rn -me-trlst,  s.  [Eug.  symmetr(y);  -i$t.~\  One 
who  is  studious  or  particular  about  symmetry  or 
due  proportion  of  parts ;  a  symmetrian. 

"  This  is  the  clearest  reason  why  some  exact  symme.tr  fat  a 
have  been  blamed  for  being  too  true."—  Rfliquire  Wottoni- 
titin ,  p.  66. 

*sy*m  -me-trize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  symmetrfy') ;  •ize.'] 
To  mako  symmetrical  or  proportional  in  its  parts; 
to  reduce  to  symmetry. 

"He  would  soon  have  supplied  every  deficiency,  and 
symmetrized  every  disproportion." — Burke. 

sy"m'-me-try",  *sim-me-trie,  *sym-me-trie,  s. 

tria;  Gr.  symmetria=d\.\Q  proportion,  from  symme- 
tros=ot  like  measure  with :  sym  for  ayn=wit!l,  and 
metron=8L  measure.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  dfce  proportion  of  the  several 
parts  of  a  body  to  each  other;  adaptation  of  parts 
to  each  other;  union  and  conformity  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  work  to  the  whole  proportion  ;  harmony. 


§,  s.  pi.    [See  clef.] 


"Her  motions'  grace  it  could  not  hide, 
ler  form's  fair  symmetry." 


Nor  could  her 


'^™$*™^$»  ianle-of  dSaih  Tthe    sf^^^^sS&f^*^ 


troversy."— Hranrte  and  Cox. 

*2.  An  exposition    or  comparison  of  symbols  or       *s?m-met  -r$l, 

rate,  symmetrical. 

II.  <lram.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sym-       "B  "»»  both  the 

nolle  (q.  v.).  practice  of  the  church,  while  it  was  sititimetml,  to  obey 

the  magistrate." — More:  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  204. 


[SYMMETRY.]      Commensu- 
"It  was  both  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles,   and  the 


*sf  m -bSl-ISt,  «.    [Eng.  symbol, ; -ist.~\    One  who 
symbolizes ;  one  who  employs  symbols. 

's? m-b&Mst  -Ic,  *s*m-b6l-lBf-lc-»l,  a.  [Eng. 
symbol;  -istic,  -istical.l    Characterized  by  the  use 
symbols ;  as,  symbolistic  poetry. 

s? m-b6l-I-za  -tion,    subst.    [Eng.   symbolizM  ; 
f.,,  n    fri.rt  nn*   „« i i!_._.  .^  '  * 


,  .  .  - 

ion.]    The  act  of  symbolizing;  representation;    *limmetr(y);  -ic.-ical.] 

1  '  ^('tllt)lanCC.  T       Ortt 


*S^m-niet'-ri-9.n,  subst.  [Eng.  symmetry;  -an.] 
Olio  studious  of  proportion  or  symmetry  of  parts. 

"His  face  was  a  thought  Junger  than  the  exact  symmet- 
rtany  would  allow."— Sidney:  Arcadia. 

8?m-mef-rlc-*l,  *ttf in-met  -rlo,  a.    [English 


symmetry. 

Scott:  lard,  of  the  Isles,  ii.  8. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  A  term  used  when  the  foar  verticils  constitut- 
ing a  flower  alternate  with  each  other.    The  sym- 
metry may  bo  dimerous,  trimerous,  tetramerous,  or 
pentamerpus ;  i.  e.,  the  number  of  pieces  composing 
each  verticil  may  be  two,  as  in  Circeea  ;  throe,  as  in 
Iris ;  four,  as  in  (Enothera ;  or  five,  as  in  Convolv- 
ulus.   The  symmetry  may  be  marked  by  the  mul- 
tiplication, the  deduplication,  the  union,  the  arrest 
of,  or  the  inequality  in,  the  development  of   the 
several  parts. 

(2)  An  .arrangement  by  which  every  part  is  bal- 
anced by  some  other  one,  as  that  one  pair  of  leaves 
is  balanced  by  the  next. 

2.  Compar.  Anal.:  Harmony  and  correspondence 

'    of  the  body  of  an  animal. 


Lanr/.:  Possessing,  exhibiting,  or  charac- 


(1)  Bilateral:  As  in  the  arms  of  man,  the  wings 
of  a  bird,  and  the  pectoral  fins  of  a  fish.  This  cor- 
respondence is  purely  external,  audits  absence  is 
immediately  noticed  on  an  examination  of  the  vi..- 
cora. 


Oft-times   wrackt  beyond    their    symbnlizatioiiK,  in-    terized    by   symmetry ;    well-proportioned    in    its 
K •*,' "jo constructions  disparaging  their  true  inten-    parts;  having  its  parts  in  due  proportion  as  to 
ons.  -lirowne :   Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xii. dimensions. 

bfil,    boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    90!!,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    feem;     thin,    tfiis;     niiT    a?i     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.   ph  =  f. 
an.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shfin;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.    -die.    Ac.  =  bel.     del. 


symmorphus 


•(2)  Serial:  As  the  correspondence  between  the 
arm  and  leg  in  man.  and  the  fore  and  hind  li^sof  a 
horse,  though  this  is  not  obvious  without  examina- 
tion, owing  to  the  different  directions  in  which  the 
knee  and  elbow  are  bent.  On  diasaetion,  however, 
serial  symmetry  is  seen  to  persist  internally,  as  in 
the  ribs  and  vertebrae,  which  are  placet!  one  after 
another  in  a  series. 

t(3)  Zonal:  A  iiame  sometimes  applied  to  the 
serial  symmetry  of  segmented  animals. 

t(4)  [KADIATED-SYMHETRY.] 

Tf  Uniform  symmetry : 

Arch.:  That  disposition  of  parts  in  which  the 
Same  ordonnance  reigns  throughout  the  whole. 

S^m-mor  -phus,  s.  [Gr.s#mmor/>/io«=conformod 
to,  similar.] 

Oniith.:  A  genus  of  Campephagidee,  with  one 
species,  Symmorphtis  leucopygus,  from  Australia. 

G3?m-pa,-thet  -Ic,  *sfm-p9,-thet-Ic-al,  adj. 
[Formed  from  sympathy  (q.  v.),  on  analogy  of 
pathetic  (t\.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Pertaining  to,  characterized  by,  expressive  of, 
or  produced  by  sympathy. 

"To  sympathetic  tears  the  ghosts  themselves 
fie  moved  ;  these  praises  to  his  verse  he  owes." 

Coieper;  To  his  Father. 

2.  Having   sympathy   or   common    feeling   with 
another;  affected  by  feelings  like  those  of  another, 
or  susceptible  of  feelings  in  consequence  of  what 
another  feels. 

"Your  sympathetic  heart**  she  hopes  to  move 
From  tender  friendship  and  endearing  love." 

Prior;  Epilogue  to  Mrs.  Mauley's  Ltwiu*. 

3.  Agreeing,  or  in  accord  with  the  feelings  expe- 
rienced by  another ;  in  harmony  and  concord. 

"Now  o'er  the  soothed  accordant  heart  we  feel 
A  sympathetic  twilight  slowly  steal." 

Wordsworth.  Country  Walk. 

4.  Causing  or  attended  with  sympathy. 

"  For  cold  reserve  had  lost  its  power, 
In  sorrow's  sympathetic  huur." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  v.  11. 

II.  PhysioL  <fr  Pathol.:  Produced  by  or  arising 
from  sympathy. 

sympathetic-ink,  s.  A  colorless  ink,  the  writing 
made  with  which  is  made  visible  by  a  subsequent 
operation— warmth,  or  other  reacting  stimulant. 

sympathetic-medicine,  s. 

Anthrop.:  An  old  method  of  treatment  based  on 
magic,  and  owing  its  origin,  in  every  case,  to  the 
fact  that  a  subjective  connection  between  the 
malady  or  injury  and  the  means  of  cure  was  mis- 
taken for  a  real  and  objective  connection.  Well- 
known  examples  of  this  mode  of  treatment  are  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby's  Sympathetic  Powder  (q.  v.),  the 
Doctrine  of  Signatures, and  the  practice  of  Chinese 
physicians  at  the  present  day,  who,  in  the  absence 
of  a  necessary  drug,  will  write  the  prescription  on 
a  piece  of  paper  and  administer  an  infusion  of  the 
writing  in  water,  or  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  paper, 
to  the  sick  man.  Dryden,  in  his  version  of  the 
Tempest  (v.  2),  introduces  this  treatment  by  sym- 
pathy ;  and  how  closely  it  is  connected  with  magic 
may  be  seen  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (ii.  22), 
where  the  Lady  Margaret  acts  as  leech  to  the 
wounded  William  of  Doloraine : 

"She  drew  the  splinter  from  the  wound, 

And  with  a  charm  she  stanched  the  blood." 

Then,  taking  the  broken  lance,  she 

"Washed  it  from  the  clotted  gore. 
And  salved  the  splinter  o'er  and  o'er." 

sympathetic-nerve,  s. 

Anafntny:  \  nerve,  or  system  of  nerves,  running 
from  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  coccyx,  along  both 
sides  of  the  body,  and  consisting  of  a  series  of 
ganglia  along  the  spinal  column  by  the  side  of  the 
vertebra*.  With  this  trunk  of  the  sympathetic 
there  are  communicating  branches  which  connect 
the  ganglia,  or  the  intermediate  cord,  with  all  the 
spinal  and  several  of  the  cranial  nerves  proceed- 
ing to  primary  branches  on  the  neighboring  organs 
or  other  ganglia,  and  finally  numerous  flexures  of 
nerves  running  to  the  viscera.  Various  fibers  from 
the  sympathetic  communicate  with  those  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system.  The  term  sympathetic  has 
been  applied  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  agent 
in  producing  sympathy  between  different  parts  of 
the  body.  It  nyjre  certainly  affects  the  secretions. 
Called  also  Sympathetic  system. 

•sympathetic-powder,  *sympathetical-pow- 
der,  s. 

Old  Med. :  Powder  of  Sympathy.  A  powderof  vit- 
riol, introduced  by  Sir  Kenelm  Dieby  (18KMB),  who 
published  a  small  book  (.4  Late  Discourse,  <kc.)  on 
ita  merits,  and  made  known  the  method  of  its  prep- 
aration in  his  Chymlcal  tiecrcts  (p.  270).  The  pow- 
der was  said  to  bo  highly  efficacious  "  in  stanching 
of  desperate  bleeding  at  the»nose,  in  stanching  the 
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blood  of  a  wound,  and  in  curing  any  green  wound 
(where  there  is  no  fracture  of  boues)  without  any 
plaisU-r  or  oyutment,  in  a  few  days.'  lu  the  ca~e 
of  an  iiH'Ui.-d  wound,  the  powder  was  infused  in 
water,  and  "  into  this  water  they  did  put  a  elmit  or 
rairof  cloth  ombruedwith  the  blood  of  tho  party 
hurt  (the  rag  being  first  dry),  but  if  it  was  fresh 
and  moist  with  the  reeking  blood,  there  was  no 
need  but  to  powder  it  with  the  small  powder  of  the 
same  vitriol  "  (p.  138.).  Sir  Kenelm  (p.  14>)  goes  on 
to  say  that  "  the  same  cure  is  performed  by  apply- 
ing the  remedy  to  the  blade  of  a  sword  which  hath 
wounded  a  person."  The  wound  itself  was  to  be 
Washed  clean,  tho  edges  brought  into  apposition 
and  bandaged.  Dunglison  (Hist.  Mai.,  p.  237) 
hereupon,  remarks:  "Under  such  treatment  it  was 
of  little  importance  what  application  was  made  to 
the  instrument;  binding  xip  the  wound,  brintrin^ 
the  edges  in  apposition,  defending  it  from  extrane- 
ous irritants,  and  leaving  it  to  the  restorative 
power  which  is  seated  in  almost  every  part  of  an 
organized  body,  is  the  approved  method  of  manag- 
ing incised  wounds  at  the  present  day." 

sympathetic-sounds,  s.  pi.  Sounds  produced 
from  solid  bodies  by  means  of  vibrations  of  some 
sounding  body,  these  vibrations  being  communi- 
catecl  by  means  of  the  air  or  some  intervening  solid 
body. 

sympathetic-strike,  s.  A  labor  strike  carried 
out  by  other  crafts  than  the  one  primarily  con- 
cerned, to  tho  end  that  the  first  strike  may  be 
forced  to  a  successful  issue  by  a  general  cessation 
of  business  till  the  point  in  dispute  in  the  initial 
strike  may  be  decided.  Of  such  a  character  was 
the  great  railroad  strike  in  this  country  in  1S94, 
when  the  railroad  employes  struck  in  sympathy 
with  the  Pullman  Car  Company's  employed. 

sfnvpa-thet -Ic-al-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  sympathet- 
ical;  -Ijf.']  In  a  sympathetic  manner;  with  sym- 
pathy; inconsequence  of  sympathy;  by  communi- 
cation from  something  else. 

"  Wherefore  the  plastick  nature  .  .  .  must  be  con- 
cluded to  act  fatally,  magically,  and  sympathetically." — 
Cudworth:  Jntell.  System,  p.  161. 

*sy"m -pa-thlst,  s.  [Eng.  sympath(y);  -i*f.]  One 
who  sympathizes ;  one  who  feels  sympathy ;  a  sym- 
pathizer. 

Bym  -pa  thize,  v.  i.  &  /.    [French  sympathiser.'] 

[SYMPATHY, J 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  have  sympathy;  to  have  a  common  feeling 
with  another,  as  of  pain  or  pleasure. 

"The  limbs  of  his  body  is  to  every  one  a  part  of  him- 
self ;  he  sympathizes  and  is  concerned  for  them."—  Locke: 
Human  Understanding,  bk.  11.,  cli.  xxvii. 

2.  To  feel  in  consequence  of  what  another  feels; 
to  feel  mutually ;  to  be  affected  with  feelings  simi- 
lar to  those  of  another,  in  consequence  of  some- 
thing felt  or  experienced  by  such  other. 

"We  continually  sympathize  with  the  sentiments  and 
affections  of  the  company  among  whom  we  converse." — 
Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  oh.  xix. 

3.  To  express  sympathy ;  to  condole. 

"To  feel  her  woes  and  sympathize  in  tears." 

Pitt.-  Vida;  Art  of  Poetry,  iL 

*4.  To  agree,  to  fit,  to  harmonize. 

"  Green  is  a  pleasing  color,  from  a  blue  and  a  yellow 
mixed  together,  and  by  consequence  blue  and  yellow  are 
two  colors  which  sympathize."— Dryden:  Dufresnoy. 

*">.  To  agree ;  to  beof  the  same  disposition. 
"The  men  do  sympathize,  with  the  mastiffs  in  robusti- 
ous and  rough  coming  on."—  Shakesp.-  Henry  V.,  Hi,  7. 

B.  Transit  ire: 

1.  To  have  sympathy  for ;  to  share,  to  participate. 

"  By  this  sympathized  one  day's  error 
Have  suffered  wrong." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  v. 

2.  To  form  FO  as  to  harmonize ;  to  form  with  suit- 
able adaptation  ;  to  contrive  with  congruity  or  con- 
sistency. 

"A  message  well  sympathized  •.  a  horse  to  be  ambassador 
for  an  ass." — Shakesp.:  Lovr'a  Labor's  Lost,  iii. 

8J?ni'-pa-thiz-er,  s.  [Eng.  nympathiz(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  sympathizes  or  feels  for  another ;  one  who 
takes  sido  or  common  action  with  another  in  any 
cause  or  pursuit. 

sy'm  -pa-thy\  *sym  pa-thie,  s.  [Fr.sympathie, 
from  Lat.  xympathia  ;  Gr.  sympatlieia=\\\s.ci  feeling, 
fellow-feeling ;  8i/nipathi-ti=of  like  feelings :  sym  (for 
sVH)=with,  and  pathein^2  aor.  iufin.  of  pascho—to 
suffer.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Feeling  corresponding  to  that  felt  by  another  ; 
the  quality  or  state  of  being  affected  by  the  affec- 
tions of  another,  with  feelings  corresponding  in 
kind  if  not  in  degree;  compassion,  fellow-feeling, 
commiseration.  (Followed  by  for  before  the  per- 
son sympathized  with.) 

"Pleased  it  returned  as  soon  with  answering  looks 
Of  sympathy  &nd  love."  Milton.-  P.  L.,  iv.  465. 


symphonize 

1  Sympathy  is  first  evoked  in  small  societies, 
such  as  a  single  family  or  a  small  tribe,  and  gradu- 
ally extends  beyond  these  limits.  After  a  time  it  is 
found  capable  of  embracing  a  nation,  but  foreigners 
excite  antipathy  rather  than  sympathy.  Next  it 
entertains  a  certain  amount  of  bem-tict-nr  foclini; 
toward  mankind  in  general.  Onoof  itslatestmoral 
acquisitions  is  to  go  forth  toward  the  lower  ani- 
mals, as  shown,  for  example,  by  the  efforts  to  pre- 
vent their  being  cruelly  and  thoughtlessly  treated. 
Tho  latter  i>< >.-.-(•->  ir  ninuni^  themselves ;  thus 
Indian  crows  have  been  seen  feeding  two  or  three 
of  their  companions  which  were  blind. 

2.  An  agreement  of  affection*  or  inclinations;  a 
conformity  of  natural  temperament,  which  makes 
two  persons  pleased  or  iu  accord  with  each  other: 
mutual  or  reciprocal  affection  or  passion;  com- 
munity of  inclination  or  disposition.  (Followed  by 
with.) 

"  It  was  nn  assemblage  of  distinct  bodies,  none  of  which 
had  any  strong  symimttiit  iritli  the  rest,  and  some  of  which 
had  a  positive  antipathy  for  each  other."—  .Mac" 
Ili.tf.  Eii(/.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*3.  Correspondence,  agreement. 

"His  Impresa  was  a  Catoblepas,  which  so  long  lies 
dead,  as  the  moon,  whereto  it  hath  BO  natural  n^i/ininttftt/, 
wants  a  light." — Sidney.-  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

I .  A  tendency  of  certain  inanimate  tilings  to  unite 
with  or  act  on  each  other;  as,  the  sympathy  between 
tho  loadstone  and  iron. 

II.  Physiology  and  Pathology: 

1.  Reciprocal  action  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
body  on  eacli  other;  an  affection  of  one  part  of  tho 
body  in  consequence  of  something  taking  place  in 
another.    Thus,  when  there  is  a  local  injury  tin- 
whole  frame  after  a  time  suffers  with  it.    A  wound 
anywhere  will  tend  to  create  feverishness  every- 
where; derangement  of  the  stomach  will  produce 
headache,  liver  complaint  will  produce  pain  in  the 
shoulder,  &c. 

2.  The  influence  exerted  over  the  susceptible  or- 
ganization of  one  person,  as  of  a  hysteric  female, 
by  the  sight  of  paroxysms  of  some  nervous  disease 
in  another  or  in  others. 

IT  According  to  the  derivation  of  the  words,  sym- 
pathy may  be  said  of  either  pl6asuro  or  pain ;  com- 
passion and  condolence  only  of  that  which  is 
painful.  Sympathy  preserves  its  original  meaning 
in  its  application,  for  we  laugh  or  cry  by  sympathy ; 
this  may,  however,  be  merely  a  physical  operation  ; 
but  compassion  is  altogether  a  moral  feeling,  which 
makes  us  enter  into  the  distresses  of  others;  we 
may,  therefore,  sympathize  with  others,  without 
essentially  serving  tnem  ;  but  if  we  feel  compotficil 
we  naturally  turn  our  thoughts  toward  relieving 
them.  Compassion  is  awakened  by  those  sufferings 
which  are  attributable  to  our  misfortunes ;  compas- 
sion may  be  awakened  by  persons  in  very  unequal 
conditions  of  life;  condolence  supposes  an  entire 
equality. 

Sy^m-pep -sis,  s.  [Prof,  syin-,  and  Gr.  pepsis=& 
riponing.J 

Med.:  A  ripening  of  inflammatory  humors, 

tsy"m-pet  -a-lous,  «.  [Pref.  sym-t  and  Gr.  pet  a- 
1on  =  B.  leaf.] 

Bot.:  Gamopetalous  (q.  v.).    (Thom£.) 

sf  mph-an  -thgr-ous,  adj.  [Greek  symj>hora=A 
bringing  together,  and  antheros.]  [ANTHER.] 

Bot.:  Syngenesious  (q.  v.). 

sy*m-phe-n6m'-en-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  sym-t  and  pi. 
of  Eng.  phenomenon  (q.  v.).]  Natural  sounds  or 
appearances  of  a  kindor  character  similar  to  others 
expressed  or  exhibited  by  the  same  object.  (Stor- 
month.) 

sy"m-i>he-n6in  -en-al,  a.  [SYMPHEXOMKN-A.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  symphenomena ;  designating  signif- 
icant words  imitative  of  natural  sounds  or  phe- 
nomena. (Stormonth.) 

sfm-pb.6  -nl-a,  s.    [Lat.]  -A   symphony  (q.  v.)^ 

sy'm-phon'-Ic,  a.    [SYMPHONY.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  SYMPHONTOTTS  (q.  v.)»  I 

2.  Music :   Pertaining  or  relating  to  or  character-  ; 
istic  of  a  symphony. 

"  In  presence  of  a  symphonic  poem  there  is  a  'craving  of 
the  human  mind'  to  know  what  it  i*  all  about."— London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

S^m-pho  -nl  Ous,  adj.    I  Eng.  symphony;  -ous.J 

1.  Ord.  Lany. :    Agreeing  in  sound;  harmonious.  J 

"The  sound 

fymplitmiotis  of  ten  thousand  harp*,  that  tuned 
Angelic  harmonies."  Milton.  P.  L.,  vii.  659.       1 

2.  Music:  The  same  as  SYMPHONIC  (q.  v.). 
s^m  -ph6-nlst,  s.    [Fr.  symphoniste.'] 
*1.  A  chorister.    (Blount.) 

2.  A  composer  of  symphonies,  as  Beethoven,  I 
Mozart,  and  Haydn. 

*sy"m  -ph&-nize,  r.  i.  [Eng.  symphon(y) ;  -ize.]\ 
To  agree,  to  harmonize. 

"I  mean  the  law  and  the  prophets  sujnijthnniziny  with  i 
the  gospel."  —  Boyle.-  Style  of  Holy  Scripture,  p.  253. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     hSr,    thgre;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub.     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. ! 
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syn 


:«S^1«Sll*"?y'     *sim-pho-nle,     "sym-fo-nye,    forked  cymes;  calyx  five-partite  or  five-toothod; 


2.  Palmobot.  :  The  genus  occurs  in  the  London 


2.  Music:  A  term  applied  to  cheerful  and  conviv- 


conversation of 


-  ..  fr*          .  ~v..mnu  »o  iuain.i;u  ai>    LIJW  ponlls  Wlllire    T[ie    QarOIT 

sym-phor  -I-a,  s.    [Greek  symphora=a  bringing    etershows27,  28,  29,  30,31  inches  respectively.    Th 

spaces  between    the  marks,  coinciding  with  th 
Bot. :  The  same  as  SYMPHOEICAKPUS  (q.  v.). 


*B$  m-pos.  -I-arch,  s.    [Gr.  symposiarches,  from 


sym-phor-l-car'-pous,  a.    [Greek  symphora=a    ?qual  par's  o»oh.  and  the  great  range  mal 

bnngingtogether,  and  fcarpos=fruit.1  instrument  valuable  for   recording   minute 

Bot. :  Bearing  fruits  clustered  together.  tions,  subject  to  correction,  depending  on  th 


inches  of  ~mercury7are"i  hen  "subdivided  into  100    *y<np°sion=a.  symposium i(q.  v.),andarcAo=torule.] 

akos  the    -f Gr^Antiq.:  The  president,  chairman,  or  director 
varia- 


g  on  the  vari- 


of a  feast. 
*sym-p6f  -I-ast,  s.    [Gr.  symposiastes.']     [SYM- 


Nan 

B< 
a  to 
the 
Ame 
Snov. 

Peter  _  ... 
has  red  cup-anu^ou  uei  n«s.  ou  cleavage  race,  pearly,  eisewnere  vitreous  •  color 

sym  -phor-us,8.    [Gr.Wmphoros=useful,  profit-    ^senainofn"^^^^^8"10111  SuPposod  to  be  an       2-  A  magazine  article,  or  compilation  inbookform 

lo  of  iron.  of  short  essays  on  some  serious  topic,  in  which  sev- 


"The  physicians  Bpeak  of  a  certain  disease  or  madne 


ngmonadelphi 

'-drous,  a     [Greek  symphysis,  and 
(inert —  ' 

Bot. 
the  fi. 
Lobeli 

sym 
Of  01 

sym-phjf|'-e-6-tome,  s.   [Eng.  symphysis  (q.v.),    left  the  earth. 
and  Gr.  tome=n  cutting.] 

Ktinj. :  A  knife  used  in  tho  Sigaultian  section. 

sym-phy^-e-ot  -6-mf ,  s.    [SYMPHYSEOTOME.] 

Surg.:  Tho  Siganltian  section  (q.v.) 

sym  -ph?-sls,  s.  [Gr.=a  growing  together-  sym,       sym-plo -pi-urn,  e.    [Mod.  Lat.  dimi 

rsy>i=together,  andp%s/8=a  growing;  phyo=to    symploke.]    [SYMPLOCE.] 

ij,    i     TI,         •         t  i  Bot-  •'  Tue  spore  case  of  a  fern. 

.  V«wi  e  u.nlon  of  two  bones,  in  which  there       8*m-nlo-ros  «     TSV-MBI  nrr  1 

is  little  or  no  motion.  oym   pio  cos,  s.    L^MPLOCE.J 

2.  Bot.:  The  growing  together  or   union  of  two    T  Bot-:  The  typical  genus  of  Symploceae    (q.  T.). 

"S.  Leaves    alternate,    exstipulato;    flowers    axillary; 


sym-plo -ce-SB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  symploclos)  •    ,  ,n- .Paf ''?'••'. A  change  precepti bio  by  a  patio 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.}  his  pliysician  in  the  appearance  or  functions  o 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  StyracaceR.,  having  the  corolla    b0^' gating  the  presence  of  disease. 


— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

II.  Pat  hoi. :  A  change  preceptiblo  by  a  patient  or 

f  the 


, 
quincuncial  and  the  anthers  roundish. 


from  Gr. 


symp-t&-maf-Ic,    S3?mp-td-mat -Ic-al   (p 
lent) ,  adj.    [Greek  symptomatikos) ,  from  syniptoma 
(genit.  sympttimatos)  =  a.  symptom  (q.  v.) ;  French 
symptomatique.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  symptoms. 

2.  Being  or  serving  as  a  symptom,  token,  sign,  or 
indication ;  indicating  the  existence  of  something 
else. 


clan  b6tti»n1>OUt;hJ(5*1:»-Cat> 
.  shan.     -tion, 


'I"'    Cll0r~U8' 
-sion  =  saun; 


5hln- 
Won. 


bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-§lon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -We,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     deL 


syn 
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synarthrosis 


Botany  Of  or  belonging  to  syuacmy,  having  the    Sabbath  and  the  Sabbatical  year,  and   to  make       sjfn-an-cld  -1-um,    s.    [Mod.  Lat.  8ynanc(eia), 

tanens  and  pistils  in  the  same  flower  mature  at    propor  contribution  for  divine  worship,  besides  SOB-    amjQr  eidos=forrn.] 

10  same  time.  ing  that  the  text  of  Scripture  was  kept  pure.    It  is       Ichihy. .  \  genus  of  Seorpa?nida>,  allied  to  Synan- 


sta 
the  sa 


(Q..V.).    Called  by  Hildebrand  Nondichogamy.  g*n'-a-grlg,  «.    [Gr.  swnagris= a  kind  of  sea-fish 

gfn-ser'-g-slg  (ser  as  er),  'gln-e'r  -e-sls,  subst.    mentioned  by  AristotleJ 


IcMhy.;    A  genuVoTPercida,,  with  i  about  twenty 


Facile  princeps  among  synantherologists."  —  Journal 


- 

and  Gr.  /o<;oa=a  word,  a  discourse.]    A  treatise  on 
or  a  description  of  synantherous  flowers. 


—  -------------  .---  .  —  r.a   -------  ,    - 

*syn-»-B8g-»l.  o.    [English  s,jrMgog(ue1;-al.}    least,  in  upper  jaw;  branchiostegals  six. 

-      -  --       - 


Synagogical. 


ef  n-»-le  -pha,   8?n-?.-l<E  -ph»,  «.    [Lat.  syna- 


B?  n-an  -thSr-ofig,  a. 
Bot.  '  Having  the  anthers  growing  together;  syn- 
genesious. 

n_an  -thoiis,  a.     [Pref.  sgn-,  and  Gr.  anthos= 


an-thf ,  «.    [SYNANTHOTJS.] 
Bo*. :  The  adhesion  of  several  flowers. 


sfn-aph-O-bran'-chus,  tutmt.    [Gr.  synanteia 
mbination,  connection,  and  (jrancMa=gills.] 


[or  worsuip  uo  not    The  outer  toe  is  long,  ana  is  joineu  e    fatnoms.  um-openings  ventral ;  pt 

of  the  Exile,  when    toe  nearly  as  far  as  the  first  joint;  the  hinder  toe  is    tical  well  developed  ;  nostrils  lateral,  mouth-cleft 


.       ^  ,. 

m  to  have  arisen  till  the  time 


BWWIU    «^    ........     . ,  . ,  ^i*^«  ,     —~~  — 

the  services  of  the  Temple  were  perforce  in  abey-    long  and  powerful,  and  all  the  claws  are  sharply    wide,  teeth  small,  body  scaly ;  stomach  extremely 

sequent    curved,  pointed,  and  strong ;  tall  long,  and  always    distensible. 


,™ 

ance.   They  constituted  the  germ  of  the  subseq 


containing  the  scrolls  of  the  law  and  vestments  was 


about  six  feet    filaments  on  skin ;  mouth  directed  upward,  wide, 


moreover  separated  by  a  partition 


leisure  pledged    [O  tlH-Clm     nuv*    vwuovlmnj    a  \.*JIIF,***-  JL^-~ —      -  --»     -•••-. 

gation  if  no  others  came.    The  Law  and  the  Proph-  There    are    four 

ets  were  read,  with  liturgical  prayers,  chanting  of  species   from   tlie 

the  psalms,  and  recitals  of  the  ten  commandments,  Indo-Pacihc,   a  t- 

the  whole    concluding    with   a  benediction.    The  taining   a   length     „_. 

synagogues  wereused  not  only  asplaces  of  worship,  of  eighteen  inches 

but  as   law    courts,    taking   cognizance   of   petty  at  most.    Iheyare      Po,=uu-^ 

offenses,  the   decisions  of  which  were  carried  out  greatly  dreaded  on         Dorsal  i 

within  the  sacred  edifice  (Matt,  x.  17,  Mark  xiii.9,  account    of  the    *•  ^         , 

Luke  xii.  11,  xxi.  12,  Acts  xxii.  19).    Essentially  the  wounds   they  can 

same  arrangements  obtain  in  the  modern  synagogue,  inflict  with    their 


=  .^    i"  —jf,  subst.    [Gr.  wnarchia,  fromx.yii=j 
together,  and  arcfce=rule.]    Joint  rule,  joint  .-eve 
eignty. 

"The  fynarcMes  or  joint  reigns  of  father  and  son  lu 
rendered  the  chronology  »  little  difficult.  —  Slucklum 
Hist,  of  the  Bible. 

*s*n-ar-te  -Big,  subst.    [Gr.,  froms.vre=togotliei| 
and  ar1af>=to  fasten.]    A  fastening  or  knitting  »• 
gether ;  the  state  of  being  closely  united ;  close  < 
intimate  union. 

s^n-ar-thro -dl-al,   a.     [SYNARTHROSIS.] 
or  pertaining  to,  or  in  the  nature  of  synarthrosis 
rgansof  Syuanceia.  s*n-ar  thro -sis,  s.     [Gr.,  from  8j/»=togetlieil 

pines  of  SynaneHa  ver.    an(J  „,.(/,„„,=  to  articulate  ;  or(fcra?l=a  joint.] 
Tom   specimen    in  Nat. 


dorsal  snines.each 


Hist.  Museum,  South  Kensing- 
tont.  B.  Spine  dissected, 
showing  poison-bag. 


4nat  •  The  union  of  bones  without  motion  ;  clu.-i 
iion,  as  in  sutures,  symphysis,  and  the  like. 


rate.    fat.    fare,     amidst,     what.     fall.     fath^T"^.    wet7    here,     ca  mvl     hSr     there;     PU«.P».    sire     Or.     mannejgo, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     wnd,     sftn;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     lull;     try,     Syrian,     ae.     i 


5,    pit 
=  W 


! 


synastry 

*Sy:n-ast'-r3?,  s.  [Gr.  s///i— together,  and  astcr=a 
star.]  Coincidence  as  regards  stellar  influence ;  the 
state  of  having  similar  starry  influences  presiding 
over  one's  fortune,  as  determined  by  astrological 
calculation. 

*s?n-ax  -Is,  «.  [Gr.,  from  «i/ii«r/ri=to  bring  to- 
gether.] [  SYNAGOGUE.]  A  congregation ;  also  a 
term  formerly  used  for  the  Lord's  Supper. 

"To  eat  and  celebrate  fynnxes  and  church  meetings." — 
Bp.  Taylor:  Holy  Dying,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

s?n  -carp,  s.    [SYNCAKPI.] 

Bot.:  Any  member  of  the  Syucarpi  (q.  v.). 

sfn-car  -pi,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  prefix  syn-, 
and  Gr.  fcarpos=fruit.] 

Bot. :  Compound  fruits,  i.  e.,  with  the  ovaries  and 
the  fruit  compound.  Examples,  the  Samara,  Sili- 
qua,  Glans,  Pomum,  <fcc. 

sy'n-car  -pl-um,  s.    [SYNCARPI.] 

Bot. :  An  aggregate  fruit,  with  the  pericarps  ad- 
herent into  a  solid  mass.  Examples,  the  fruits  of 
Anona  and  Magnolia. 

SyTl-car  -pous,  a.    [Eng.  xyncarp;  -ous.] 
Bot.  (o/  an  ovary  or  a  fruit) :  Having  the  carpels 
closely  coherent. 

sfn.-ca.T-vf,  s,    [Eng.  sun-carp;  -y.] 
Bot. :  The  adhesion  of  several  fruits, 

sfn-cat-e-gor-e-mat  -Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  syn=to- 
gether,  and  katcgorema^a  predicate.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Logic :  Applied  to  words  which  cannot  singly  ex- 
press a  term,  but  only  a  part  of  a  term,  as  adverbs, 
prepositions,  &c. 

"A  word  which  can,  by  itself,  form  a  term  is  called  cat- 
egoremat ic.  A  word  which  cannot,  by  itself,  form  a  u-rm , 
but  can,  by  itself,  form  a  part  of  one,  is  called  syncate- 
oorematic—i.  e.,  onion  or  conjunction  with  other  words. 
A  word  which,  by  itself,  can  form  a  term  and  something 
more  (a  predicate,  for  instance,  and  a  copula)  may  be 
hypercategorematic  =  over  and  implying  excess."  — 
Ltittuitn:  Louie  as  Applied  to  Language,  §  107. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  word  which  cannot  be  used  as  a 
term  by  itself,  as  an  adverb,  a  preposition,  &c. 

sjn-chon  dro  -sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  8{/>i=together, 
and  chondros—s.  cartilage.] 

Anat. :  The  connection  of  bonea  by  means  of  car- 
tilage or  gristle,  as  in  the  vertebras.  It  is  well 
exemplified  in  the  sacro-ilia  carticulation,  or  syn- 
chondrosis,  formed  through  the  union  of  the  auricu- 
lar surfaces  of  the  sacrum  and  the  ilium  by  a  plate 
of  cartilage  between  them. 

sjfn-chon-drot  -b-mf,  s.    [Gr.  syngchondrosi»= 
synchondrosis  (q.  v.),  and  1ome=a  cutting.] 
Surg.:  The  same  as  SYMPHYSEOTOMY  (q.  v.). 

sjn  cho-re  -sis,  subst.  [Gr.  =  concession,  from 
qm0cAdred=to  come  together,  to  meet.] 

RM . :  A  concession  made  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
torting more  pointedly. 

*sf  n  -Chr6n-al,  a.  &s.  [Gr.  syngchronos  =  con- 
temporaneous :  sj»i=together,  and  chronos  =  time.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Happening  at  the  same  time  ;  simul- 
taneous, contemporaneous. 

"That  glorions  estate  of  the  church,  which  is  syn- 
chronal  to  the  second  and  third  thunder."— Dr.  H.  More- 
On  the  Seven  Churches,  p.  141. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  happens  at  the  same 
time  with  something  else,  or  pertains  to  the  same 
time. 

"The  near  cognation  and  colligation  of  those  seven 
syncArona/3  that  are  contemporary  to  the  sir  first  trum- 
pets."—Br.  //.  A!,,,-,..  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  182. 

'sfn-chron  -Ic-al,  a.    [SYNCHHONAL.]  Happen- 
ing at  the  same  time ;  simultaneous,  synchronous. 
"The  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart  and  lungs  being 
from  aynchninical."— Boyle:  Works,  i.  108. 

•sjto-chron  -Ic-aM? ,  adv.  [Eng.  synchronical ; 
ty]  In  a  synchronical  manner ;  at  the  same  time  • 
'imultaueously. 

"Muscular  motions  .  .  .  excite  each  other  either 
•ouically  or  successively,  according  to  the  order  of 
Simons.  '—Belsham:  Philos.  of  the  Hind,  ch.  iii.,  §  2. 

s?n  -chr&n-I|m,  s.    [Gr.  syngchronismos,  from 
!/n9cftro7io«=synchronal(q.  v.) ;  Fr.synchronitme.] 
1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Concurrence  of  two  or  more  events  in  time- 
imultaneousness. 

"The  coherence  and  synchronism  of  all  parts  of  the 
losuical  chronology."— Hale.-  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

2.  A  tabular  arrangement  of  historical  events  and 
ate°°ageS'   grouped  together  according  to  their 

II.  Paint. :  A  representation  of  two  or  more 
raits  at  the  same  time,  or  of  the  same  event  at 
ifferont  stages  of  its  progress. 
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s^n-chrin  1st -Ic,  s?n-chr&n  1st  -Ic-al,  adj. 
[SYNCHRONISM.) 

1.  Pertaining  to  synchronism;  as,  synchronistic 
tables. 

2.  Happening  at  the  same   time ;   synchronous, 
simultaneous. 

"The  exact  definition  of  three  synchronistic  events." — 
Cooper:  Monumental  Hist.  Egypt,  p.  16. 

sf  n-chr&n-Ist  -Ic-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  synchron- 
istical;  -ly.\  In  a  synchronistic  manner ;  according 
to  dates. 

"  A  chronological  chart,  synchronistically  and  ethno- 
graphically  arranged."— Athenaeum,  Sept.  9,  18S2.  (Advt. ) 

af&  chr6u-I-za  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  sunchronix(e) ; 
•at ion.  I 

1.  The  act  of  synchronizing. 

2.  The  happening  of  events  at  the  same  time. 

sf&  -chr&n-Ize,  «.  i.  &  t.    [SYNCHRONISM.] 

A.  Ititrans. :  To  concur  in  point  of  time ;  to  hap- 
pen at  the  same  time. 

"All  these  synchronize  with  the  six  first  trumpets." — 
Store:  Myst.of  Godliness,  p.  191. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  to  agree  in  time ;  to  cause  to 
indica  te  the  same  time  as  another ;  to  regulate  or 
control  as  a  clock,  by  a  standard  timepiece,  as  the 
chief  clock  m  an  observatory. 

sjfn  -chr6n-Iz  gf,  «.  [Eng.  synchroniz(e),  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  synchronizes ;  a  contrivance 
for  synchronizing  clocks. 

SytA-Chr6n-6r-&-fcyc,  s.  [Gr.  synach.rono»=syu- 
chronous,  and  logos=a  word,  a  discourse.]  Chrono- 
logical arrangement  side  by  side. 

sf  &  -chr6n-ous,  a.  [SYNCHRONAL.]  Happening 
at  the  same  time  ;  simultaneous. 

"  The  corresponding  associations  are  either  synchro- 
nous or  successive."— Beta  ham:  Philos.  of  the  Mind,  ch. 

sf&  -Chrftn-Ous-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  synchronous; 
•ly.\  In  a  synchronous  manner ;  at  the  same  time ; 
simultaneously. 

tsjhi -chrfin-jf,  s.  [SYNCHRONAL.]  Contempora- 
neity in  time ;  synchronism. 

sfn'-ch?-sls,  «.    [Gr.  syngchysis,  from  syn=to- 
gether,  and  chysis=a.  pouring;  cheo=to  pour.] 
*I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Confusion,  derangement. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Pathology: 

(1)  The  confusion  of  the  humors  of  the  eye  gen- 
erally produced  by  a  violent  blow,  or  from  an  in- 
flammation of  the  uvea,  producing  a  rupture  of  the 
vessels  and  an  escape  of  the  humors. 

(2)  The  opaqueness  or  corrosion  of  the  cornea 
with  an  apparent  confusion  of  the  humors  of  the 
eye— the  effect  of  violent  ophthalmia. 

2.  Rhet. :  A  confused  arrangement  of  words  in  a 
sentence  which  obscures  the  sense. 

syii'-gl  put,  s.    [SINCIPUT.] 

sjfn-Cla -de-I,  s.pl.  [fret,  syn-,  and  Gr.  klados 
=  a  branch.] 

Botany:  A  section  of  mosses  with  fasciculate 
branches,  the  female  flower  occupying  the  place  of 
a  branch,  or  united  in  the  axes  of  two  or  more 
branches.  Antheridia  at  the  tips  of  short  reflexed 
ramuh,  inserted  singly  among  the  leaves.  Only  one 
natural  order,  Sphaguei  (q.  v.). 

af  n-clln  -$1,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  syngklino=to  incline 
together:  syn= together,  and  klino=ta  bend,  to 
incline.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

deal,  (of  strata):  Sloping  downward  in  opposite 
directions,  so  as  to  meet  in  a  common  point  or 
line. 

B.  Assubit.:  A  synclinal  line  or  axis, 
synclinal-axis,  s.    [SYNCLINAL-LINE.] 
synclinal-dip,  s. 

f  Qeol.:  The  complex  dip  produced  by  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  beds  on  the  two  sides  of  a  synclinal  axis. 
(Seeley.) 

synclinal- line,  s. 

Geol.:  An  imaginary  line  toward  which,  on  both 
sides,  strata  slope,  so  as  to  meet  and  form  a  basin. 

synclinal-valley,  s. 

Geol. :  A  valley  formed  by  a  synclinal  axis  between 
two  ridges  of  folded  strata.  Such  valleys  exist  in 
the  Alps,  &c.  (Seeley.) 

sjfn-clln  -Ic-a,l,  a.    [SYNCLINAL.] 

sf&  -Co-pal,  a.  [Eng.  syncop(e);  -al.']  Pertain- 
ing to,  resembling,  or  of  the  nature  of  syncope. 

sjfn  -c6-pate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  syncopatus,  pa.  par.  of 
syncopo=to  swoon;  syncope,  8//neojt>a=a  swoon, 
syncope  (in  gram.) ;  Gr.  syngkopi=a  cutting  short, 
syncope  (in  gram.),  a  swoon:  syn=vrith,  together, 
and  koptd=tu  cut.] 
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1.  Gram.:  To  contract,  as  a  word,  by  omitting 
one  or  more  letters  or  syllables  from  tho  middle,  as 
Glo'ster  for  Gloucester. 

2.  Music:  To  commence,  as  a  tone  or  note,  on  an 
unaccented  part  of  a  bar,  and  continue  it  into  the 
following  accented  part.    [SYNCOPATION,  2.1 

sfii  c8  pa  -tion,  s.    [SYNCOPATE.] 

1.  Gram.-  The  con  traction  of  a  word  by  the  omis- 
sion of  one  or  more  letters  or  syllables  from  the 
middlo. 

"The  time  has  long  past  for  such  syncopations  and  com- 
pressions as  gave  us  'arbalist,'  'governor,'  'pedant,'  and 
proctor,'  from  'arcubalista,'  'gubernator,'  'psedagogans,' 
and  'procurator.'  "  —  Fitzedward  Hall:  Modern  English,  p. 
175. 

2.  Music:  Suspension  or  alteration  of  rhythm  by 
driving  the  accent  to  that  part  of  a  bar  not  usually 
accented.    Syncopation  may  be  completed  in  a  bar, 
or  it  may  be  carried  by  sequence  through  several 
bars,  or  it  may  bo  so   that   more    than   one  bar  is 
involved  in  the  syncopation.    Syncopated  counter- 
point is  the  fourth  species  of  counterpoint. 

sfn  -c6-pS,  *sf&  e&p,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  syng- 
kope.\  [SYNCOPATE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

*2.  A  sudden  pause  or  cessation  ;  a  suspension  ; 
temporary  stop  or  inability  to  go  on. 

"Revelry  and  dance,  and  show, 
Suffer  a  syncope  and  solemn  pause." 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  80. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram.:  The  contraction  of  a  word  by  elision  ; 
an  elision  or  omission  of  one  or  more  letters,  or  a 
syllable,  from  the  middle  of  a  word,  as  in  ne'er  for 
never,  ev'ry  for  every. 

2  Pathol.:  [FAINTING,  C.  2.] 

3.  Music:  The  same  as  SYNCOPATION  (q.  v.). 
*sf&  -c6-plst,   s.    [Eng.   syncop(e);    •tat.']     One 

who  syncopates  or  contracts  words  by  syncepe. 

"To  outshine  all  the  modern  syncopfsts,  and  thoroughly 
content  my  English  readers."  —  Addison:  Spectator,  No. 
667. 

*sjfn'-c6-plze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  s.vncop(e);  -ize.]  To 
contract  by  syncopation;  to  syncopate. 

"  A  poetical  humor  of  syncopizfno  and  contracting 
theirwords."  —  Dalgamo:  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's  Tutor. 

efn  -crs.-tlsm,  s.    [SYNCRETISM.] 
sfn-cre  -tic,  a.  &  s.    [SYNCRETISM.] 

A.  As  adject.:    Of  or  pertaining  to  syncretism; 
characterized  by  syncretism. 

B.  Assubst.  :  A  syncretist  (q.  v.). 
syTi'-cre-tlgm,  s.    [Low  Lat.  syncretismus,  from 

Ger.  synkretismus,  from  Gr.  syngkrclismos,  a  word 
occurring  only  in  Plutarch  (vii.  910,  ed.  Reiske),  and 
defined  there  as  coined  by  the  Cretans  to  denote 
their  custom  of  uniting  against  a  common  foe, 
though  they  continually  quarreled  among  them- 
selves. The  verb  syngkrctizd  was  used  in  an  analo- 
gous sense  by  Erasmus  (Corp.  Kef.,  i.  77)  in  writing 
to  Melancthon  on  April  22,  1519.  (Herzogr.)] 

Church  Hist.  :  A  word  introduced  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  German  Reformers,  who,  however  much 
they  varied  among  themselves,  were  unanimous  on 
at  least  one  subject  —  opposition  to  the  Roman 
Church.  The  word  passed  through  three  distinct 
phases  of  meaning  : 

(1)  A  union  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churches  on  the  basis  of  common  tenets. 

(2)  A  union  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants on  the  basis  of  fundamental  articles  of 
belief. 

(3)  The  principle  of  moderation,  expansion,  and 
development  iu  Lutheran  theology,  as  opposed  to 
a  rigid  orthodoxy. 

Blunt  (Diet.  Doct.  ct-  Hist.  Thfol.,  p.  725)  says  that 
"  the  term  may  be  held  to  apply  to  a_ny  well-mean- 
ing but  weak  attempt  to  combine  in  one  system 
opposite  and  contradictory  theological  opinions." 
[SYNCHETISTIC-CONTROVERSY.] 

"  True,  it  is  now  rid  of  one  of  the  most  objectionable 
features  of  the  original  foundation,  that  syncretism  with 
Lutheranism  which  was  the  chaining  of  a  living  body  to 
a  corpse."—  Church  Times,  Feb.  25,  1887. 


-cre-tlst,  s.    [SYNCRETISM.] 

Church  Hist.:  An  advocate  of  any  kind  of  Syn- 
cretism (q.  v.)  ;  specif,  applied  to  tho  followers  and 
supporters  of  Oalixtus.  [SYNCRETISTIC-CONTRO- 
VERSY. J 

"He  was  violently  attacked  by  the  two  opposite  parties, 
the  Romanist  calling  him  Galvinistic,  the  Lutheran 
reviling  him  as  a  Papist,  and  both  parties  agreed  in 
corrupting  the  term  Syncretist  into  'Sunde-Christ,'  'Sin- 
Christian.'"  —  Blunt.  Diet.  fJoct.  and  Hist.  TheoL,  p.  725. 

sy'n  cre-tlst  -Ic,  a,  [Eng.  syncretist;  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Syncretism  or  the  Syncretists. 

syncretistic-controversy,  s. 

Church  Hist.:  The  name  given  to  a  series  of  con- 
troversies which  arose  in  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
tho  seventeenth  century,  from  the  subject  of  the 
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discussion  —  the  promotion  of  fellowship  and  union 
between  the  protestant  churches  of  Germany. 
These  controversies  may  be  grouped  into  three 
periods  : 

1.  From  the  Colloquy  of  Thorn  (1645),  in  which  it 
was  sought  to  force  a  new  confession  of  faith  on 
the    Lutheran    Church,  to  the  death  of   Calixtus 
(1656)  .  George  Calixtus  was  a  professor  of  theology 
at  Helmstadt,  and  his  scheme  of  union  was  founded 
on  the  following  propositions  :  (1)  That  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Christianity  were  maintained 
pure    in    the    Roman,  Lutheran    and    Reformed 
Churches.    (2)  That  the  tenets  and  opinions  which 
had  been  constantly  received  by  the  ancient  doc- 
toVs  during  the  first  five  centuries  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as   of    equal    truth    and    authority   with 
the  express   declarations  and  doctrines  of  script- 
"ure.    (3)  That   the  churches  which  received  these 
points,  and  held  the  additional  tenets  of  the  partic- 
ular  churches  as  non-essential,  should  come  into 
peaceful   relations,  and    thus  pave  the  way  for  a 
future  union.    After  the  deatn  of  Calixtus,  there 
was  a  period  of  peace  for  about  five  years. 

2.  From  1661-69.    The  conflict  was  renewed  by  the 
wish  of   the    Landgrave   of  Hesse-Cassel,  William 
VI.,  to  secure  a  religious  constitution  broad  enough 
to   embrace  both    the   Lutheran    and   Reformed 
Churches.    The  second  attempt  to  have  the  Con- 
sensus adopted,  which  implicitly  condemned  Calix- 
tus and  his  adherents  as  non-Lutheran  and  heret- 
ical, was  a  failure,  and  the  subject  was  abandoned 
for  a  time. 

3.  In  1675,  Calovius,  professor  of  divinity  at  Wit- 
tenberg, reopened  the  controversy,  and  compelled 
the  University  of  Jena  to  disavow  all  sympathy 
with  the  views  of  Calixtus.    The  death  of  Calovius 
in  1686  put  an  end  to  the  dispute. 

SJ?fl  -crl-sls,  s.  [Gr.=a  comparison,  from  syn 
=  together,  and  krisis=a  judging;  krino—to  judge.] 

Rhet.  :  A  figure  by  which  opposite  persons  or 
things  are  compared. 

synd,  v.  t.   [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  rinse.    (Scotch.) 

"Something  now  and  then  to  synd  my  mouth  wi'."  — 
Scott:  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  v. 

sjfn-dac'-tyi,  sf  n-dac  -tyie,  a.&s.  [SYNDAC- 
TILL] 

A.  As  adj.:  (See  extract.) 

"The  name  of  Syndactyle  has  been  given  by  writers  to 
all  such  feet  as  have  the  outer  toe  more  or  less  joined  to 
the  middle;  hence,  as  such  feet  occur  in  almost  every 
natural  group  among  the  Perchers,  the  term  has  become 
altogether  vague  from  its  indiscriminate  use."—  Stca/nson.- 
Birds,  i.  148. 

B.  As  subst.:  An  individual  member  of  the  Syn- 
dactyli  (q.  v.). 

tsj^n  -dac  -t^l-lt  s.pl.    [Pref.  syn-^  and  Gr.  dak- 
tylos=n  finger.] 
Ornithology  : 

1.  A  division  of  Birds,  in  which  the  middle  toe  is 
united  to  the  last  as  far  as  the  second  joint,  as  in 
the  kingfishers.      (G.  Cuvier.)      Used  in   a  nearly 
similar  sense  by  lUiger. 

2.  A  family  of  Sea-birds,  with  the  genera:  Phala- 
crocorax,  Pelecanus,  Plotus,  Phaethon,  and  Sula. 
(Vieillot.) 

&fn  dac-tyi'-Ic,  s^n-dac  -tfl-ous,  a.  [SYN- 
DACTYL,!.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  character- 
istics of  the  Syudactyli  (q.  v.). 

*sfn-dac'-ty*l-us,  s.    [SYNDACTYLI.] 

Zool.:  Holobates  sifndactulus^  the  Simla  syndac- 
tyla  of  Raffles,  sometimes  elevated  to  generic  rank. 

[SlAMANG.] 


,  S^H'-d<5w,  substantive.  [Ger.  sindau."] 
[SUNDEW.] 

Bot.:  Alchemilla  vulgaris. 

s^n-den  -drl-um,  s.  [Pref.  s#n-,  and  Gr.  den- 
dron=a  tree.] 

Biol.  :  The  complex  tree-liko  mass  dependent  from 
the  umbrella  of  the  Rhizostomid*. 

BJfn-de§-m5g  '-ra-phf  ,  s.  [Greek  *yndesmo8=a. 
ligament,  and  grapho—i-o  write.] 

Anat.:  A  description  of  or  treatise  on  the  liga- 
ments of  the  body. 

8Jfn-de'sg-m5l  -6-gjf,  s.  [Gr.  syndesmos=a  liga- 
ment, and  Zor/os=a  word,  a  discourse.] 

Anat.:  A  treatise  on,  or  scientific  facts  regarding 
the  ligaments  which  connect  the  parts  of  the  skele- 
ton. 

8J?n-dS§-ni6  -sis,  s,  [Cjr.syndesmos=R  ligament.] 

Anat.  :  A  species  of  symphysis  or  mediate  connec- 
tion of  bones,  in  which  they  are  united  by  ligament, 
as  the  radius  with  the  ulna. 

s^n-def-mot  -6-mf  ,  s.  [Gr.  8yndesmos=a  liga- 
ment, and  fome=a  cutting.] 

Anatomy:  The  dissection  of  the  ligaments  of  the 
body. 

s^n-dlc,  *sln-dlck,  *sf  n'-dlck,  «.  [Fr.  syndic, 
from  ii^t.syndikus,  Gr.sj/?uJifcos:=  helping  in  a  court 
of  justice;  a  syndicate;  syn=  together,  and  dike  = 
justice.]  An  officer  of  Government  invested  with 
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varying  powers?  in  different  places  ;  akiudof  mag- 
istrate intrusted  with  the  management  of  t  ho  off  airs 
of  a  city  or  community  ;  also  one  chosen  to  transact 
business  for  others.  Ju  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
England,  syndics  are  chosen  from  the  senate  to 
transact  special  business,  as  the  regulation  of  fees, 
the  operations  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  &c. 

"May  it  please  you,  that  Dr.  Gunning  and  Dr.  Pearson 
may  be  your  legal  syndics,  for  you  and  in  your  name,  to 
treat  and  conclude  with  the  said  Archbishop  concerning 
his  andyour  rightand  interest  in  the  said  books."—  Grace 
in  the  Senate,  Cambridge,  July,  1662. 

sfn  -dl-cate,  s.    [Eng.  syndic;  •ate.'] 

*1.  A  body  of  syndics;  a  council  ;  the  office,  posi- 
tion, or  state  of  a  syndic. 

2.  An  association  of  persons  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  some  particular  enterprise, 
undertaking,  or  speculation  ,  or  of  discharging  some 
trust. 

•s^n'-dl-cate,  r.  /.  [SYNDICATE,  s.]  To  judge, 
to  censure. 

"Aristotle,  Flatoes  schollar  .  .  .  vndertooke  to  cen- 
sure and  syndicate  both  his  master,  and  all  other  law- 
makers."— Hakewill:  Apologie,  bk.  iv.,  g  4. 

*S^n'  -dr6-me,  subst  [Gr.  syndrome=a  running 
together:  syn=  together,  and  dromos=a.  course.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  ;  Concurrent  action  ;   concurrence. 
"Every  single  motion  owing  a  dependence  on  such  a 

syndrome  of  prae-  required  virtues."  —  Glanvill:  Vanity  of 
Dogmatizing,  ch.  xzii. 

2.  PathoL:  A  word  introduced  by  the  empirical 
school  of  medicine  to  express  a  concurrence  of 
symptoms.    When,  for  instance,    a    disease  arose 
from  plethora,    its   symptoms,    collectively,   were 
called  a  Plethoric  syndrome. 

s^ne,  adv.    [SINCE.]    (Scotch.) 

^f  Soon,  or  syne  :  Sooner  or  later. 

s^n-ec  -d6-cli6,  *  sln-eOdb-che,  *  s^n-ec  '- 
docli,  s.  [Lat.  synecdoche,  from  Gr.  synekdoche=& 
receiving  together:  s#n=together,  and  ekdechomai 
=  to  receive  ;  Fr.  synecdoche.] 

Rhet.:  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  the  whole  of  a 
thing  is  taken  for  the  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole, 
as  the  genus  for  the  species,  or  the  species  for  the 
genus. 

"And  the  same  philologer  further  adds,  the  gods  or 
stars,  do  by  a  synecdoche  signifie  oil  things,  or  the  whole 
world."—  Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  358. 

*S^n-eC-dOCh'-IC-al,  adj.  [Eng.  synecdoch(c)  ; 
•ical.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  synecdoche;  expressed 
by  or  implying  a  synecdoche. 

"  Isis  is  used  for  Thamesis,  by  n  synecdochical  kind  of 
speech,  or  by  a  poetical  liberty."—  Drayton:  Mrs.  Shore  to 
MwardlV.  (Note  2.) 

*sfn-€c-d5ch'-lc-9l-ltf,   adv.    [Eng.  syn 
ical;  -ly.]    According  to  the  synecdochical 
speaking  ;  by  means  of  a  synecdoche. 

"The  decalogue  ...  is  indeed  peculiarly  called  the 
covenant  between  God  and  that  people!  viz.,  synecdochic- 
ally."—  Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  16. 

S^n-e-chi  -a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.synecheia, 
from  synecho=to  hold  together:  sj/n=together,  and 
echo—to  have,  to  hold  ;  Fr.  syne'chie.] 

Ophthal.  :  The  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea 
or  to  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

sjfn-ec-pho-ne'-sls,  s.  [Gr.  from  synekphoneo— 
to  utter  together;  syn=together,  and  ekphoned=to 
cry  out;  efc=out,  and  phoneo=to  sound,  to  call; 
phone=  sound.] 

Gram,  :  A  contraction  of  two  syllables  into  one  ; 
syna?resis. 

Sjfn-e  -drl-an§,  s.  pi.    [SYNEDROUS.] 

Church  Hist.:  A  name  given  by  the  Novations  to 
orthodox  Christians,  because  they  received  apos- 
tates and  those  who  sacrificed  to  idols  back  into 
communion  on  their  giving  proof  of  repentance. 

B^n-e  -drous,  a.  [Gr.  synedros=sitting  together: 
s//rt=  together,  and  hedra—n.  seat.] 

Rot.  (Of  a  petiole)  :  Growing  upon  the  angles  of  a 
stem  instead  of  between  them. 

SJta-S'-ina,  s.  [Greeksynemon=joined  together; 
syniemi=to  send  together:  s^;t=  together,  and  hiemi 
=  to  send.] 

Bot.:  That  part  of  the  column  of  an  orchid  which 
represents  the  filament  of  the  stamens. 

s^n'-e-pjP,  s.  [Greek  sj/nepeifi  =  union  of  sounds: 
*^H  =  together.  and  epos=a  word.] 

Rhet.  :  The  mterjunction  of  words  in  uttering  the 
clauses  of  sentences. 

sfn  er  -e-sls,  s.    [SYNTHESIS.] 

sf  n-e"r-£et  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  synergetikos.1]  [SvNEE- 
GIST.]  Working  together;  cooperating. 

sjrn-gr'-&I§m,  «.    [SYNEBGIST.] 

Church  Hist.  :  A  type  of  Semipelagianism  which 
came  into  prominence  in  Germany  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  which  had  for  its  chief  representatives 
Erasmus  and  Melancthon.  Luther  taught  that  the 


ecdoch- 

modeof 


syngenite 

Fall  rendered  Man  incapable  of  all  good,  mid  power- 
less tocontribute  anything  to  his  conversion.  Syn- 
L'rgipm,  on  the  other  hand,  taught  that  "God  does 
not  deal  with  man  as  with  a  block,  but  draws  him 
so  that  his  will  cooperates ;"  and  this  view  was 
adopted  in  the  Leipzic  Interim  (1548).  A  contro- 
versy arose  on.  the  subject,  caused  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  book  in  1558  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Will,  by 
Pfoffinger,  a  professor  at  Leipzic,  which  University, 
together  with  Wittenberg,  represented  the  Synrr- 
gist  view.  Flactns,  prof eeaor  of  theology  at  Jena, 
took  the  strictly  Lutheran  view,  which  was  adopted 
in  the  Formula  of  Concord.  [FORMULA,  •[  (2).] 

"Flacius  therefore  so  successfully  accused  him  of 
Sgnergism  before  the  court  of  Weimar,  that  Strigel  was 
put  into  close  custody  by  order  of  the  prince." — Mosheim: 
Ecctfs.  Hist.  (ed.  Reid),  p.  651. 

Sy*n-Sr  -gist,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  syneryiste,  from  Greek 
synergo  =  to  work  together:  syn  =  together,  and 
ergon=work.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  supporter  of  Synergism  (q.  v.) ;  a 
Semipelagian. 

"The  strenuous  Lutherans  .  .  .  violently  assaulted 
the  persons  whom  they  denominated  Synergists." — -tfos- 
heim:  Eccles.  Hist.  (ed.  Reid),  p.  650. 

B.  Asadj,:  Synergistic  (q.v.). 

"  The  problem  took  a  new  form  in  the  Sgnergist  contro- 
versy, which  discussed  the  nature  of  the  first  impulse  in 
conversion."—  Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xv.  85. 

s^n-Sr-glst  -Ic,  s^n-Sr-glst '-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
synergist;  -ic,  -tcai.] 

1.  Working  together ;  cooperating. 

2.  Of  or  relating  to  the  Synergists  or  their  doc- 
trine. 

synerglstic- controversy,  s.    [SYNERGISM.] 

sf  n-er'-gus,  s.  [Gr.  synergos= work  ing  together 
with.]  [SYNEHGIST.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Cynipidae.  Synergus  vulgaris 
has  the  mouth,  antennae,  and  legs  red.  It  breeds 
in  cuckoo  fashion,  in  the  galls  produced  by  Cynips 
quercusfolii,  ultimately  devouring  its  larvce. 

s^n'-er-gjf,  s.  [SYNERGIHT.]  A  correlation  or 
concourse  of  action  between  different  organs  in 
health,  and,  according  to  some,  in  disease. 

s^n-e  -th§r-es,,  subst.  [Gr.  syncthcs=dv?ettiug 
together.! 

ZoQL:  The  type-genus  of  Synetherina  (q.v.), 
with  eight  or  ten  species  from  tropical  America. 
They  have  only  four  toes  on  the  hind  feet,  but  in 
place  of  the  hallux,  there  is  a  fleshy  pad  between 
which  and  the  toes  the  animal  can  grasp  objects 
with  tenacity. 

sy*n-e-ther-i  -na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  synether(es)  ,* 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ma.] 
ZoQl. :  New-world  Porcupines,  Tree-porcupines ;  a 

§roup  of  Hystricidee,  with  three  genera,  Erethizon. 
ynetheres,  and  Chaetomys.  They  have  rooted 
molars,  complete  collar-bones,  tuberculate  soles, 
and  four  mammae;  the  upper  lip  is  uucleft,  and 
there  is  no  trace  of  a  pollex.  The  spines  are  largely 
mixed  with  long,  soft  hair,  and  the  tail  is  long  and 
prehensile. 

*sf  n-ge-ne  -8.1-$,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  frompref.  syn, 
and  Gr.  genesis = birth,  generation.] 

Bot.:  The  nineteenth  order  in  Linnaeus' artificial 
classification.  The  anthers,  and  more  rarely  the 
filaments,  are  united  into  a  cylinder  or  tube.  It 
contained  the  Composites,  &c.,  and  was  divided 
into  the  orders  Polygamia  ^Equalia,  Polygamia 
Superfiua,  Polygamia  Frustranea,  Polygamia  Nec- 
essaria,  Polygamia  Segregata,  and  Monogamia. 

sy*n-gen-e'-s,I-ous,  s^n-gen-e  -s.I-an,  a.    [SYN- 

GENE9IA.J 

Bot. :  Having  the  anthers  united  by  their  margins 
into  a  tube,  as  in  the  Composite?,  in  the  violet,  the 
balsam,  &c. ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  class  Syngenesia 
(q.v.). 

sfn  gen  -e-sls,  s.    [SYXGEXESIA.] 

Biol.:  (See  extract.) 

"  The  theory  of  Syngenesis,  which  considers  the  embryo 
to  be  the  product  of  both  male  and  female,  is  as  old  as 
Einpedocles,  though  it  had  no  better  basis  than  the 
observed  resemblance  between  the  offspring  and  both 
parents.  Modern  research  has  furnished  u  scientific  basis 
by  showing  that,  while  in  the  higher  animals  both  ova 
and  spermatozoa  are  equally  indispensable,  they  are  them- 
selves only  modifications  of  one  and  the  same  anatomical 
element."—  Lewe*:  Aristotle,  p.  353. 

sfn  £e-net  -Ic,  a.    [SYNGENESIS.]    Of  orbelong- 

ing  to  Syngenesis  (q.  v.). 

"The  Stingenetic  theory— which  makes  both  parents- 
equally  progenitors." — Lewes;  Aristotle,  p.  351. 

s? n  -gen-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  syng0enes=related;  suff. 
>ite  (JftH.).] 

Min.:  A  monoclinic  mineral,  occurring  in  small 
tabular  crystals  in  rock  salt  at  Kalusz,  Galicia. 
Hardness,  2'5 ;  specific  gravity,  2'603.  Composition  ^ 
A  hydrated  sulphate  of  potash  and  lime,  the  for- 
mula being,  Ca6sO3,KOSO3-f  H-2O. 


fate,     fsit,    fare,     amidst,     wliat,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pit, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wBrk,     whd,     son;     mute,    cfib,     eiire,    unite,     cftr,    rCle,    fill;     try,     Sfrian.     SB,    02  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


syngnathidse 

syn-gna -thl-dse  (n  silent),  s.  pJ.  [Mod.  Lat. 
eyn~onfxth(u8):  Lat.  fom.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

1.  IcMhy.:  Pipe-ushes;  a  family  of  Lophobran- 
chii ;  Kill-openings  reduced  to  a  very  small  opening 
oear  the  upper  posterior  angle  of  the  gill;  one  soft 
dorsal  fin ;  vcutrals,  and  sometimes  ono  or  more  of 
the  ot  her  fins,  absent.  They  are  small  marine  fishes, 
abundant  «m  the  coasts  of  tho  tropical  aud  temper- 
ate zones  where    tho    marine  vegetation  is  thick 
enough  to  offer  them  shelter.    All  the  species  enter 
brackish,    and  some  fresh  water.    There  are  two 
groups;  Hippocampina  aud  Syngnathina  (q.  v,). 

2.  PaiOBont. :  From  the  Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca, 
aud  tho  Miocene  of  Licata,  iu  Sicily. 

sy'n-gna-thl  -119,  (g  silent),  s.  pi,  [Mod.  Lat. 
synynath(us) ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina,\ 

Ickthy. :  A  group  of  Syngnathidae  (q.  v.),  with  sev- 
eral genera.  The  tail  is  not  prehensile,  and  a  caudal 
fin  is  generally  present. 

sy*n-gna -thoiis  (g  silent),  a.  [SYNGXATHUS.] 
Of,  belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of  the  Syngna- 
thidae. 

"The  males  of  existing  ttyngtmthous  fishes  receive  the 
epps  of  the  females  in  their  abdominal  pouches." — Dar- 
tcin.  Dc'smi*  oj'Man  (ed.  2d),  p.  163. 

sj^n-gna  -thus  (g  silent),  s.  [Gr.  s(/u=together, 
and  gnatftos=the  jaw.  Named  from  the  fact  that 
the  maxillaries  are  produced  into  a  tubular  snout.  J 

Ichthy.:  Pipe-fish  (q.  v.) ;  the  type-genus  of  Syn- 
gnathidse,  with  about  fifty  species ;  i  ts  distribution 
nearly  coincides  with  that  of  the  family.  Body  with 
the  ridges  more  or  less  distinct;  pectorals  well- 
developed,  caudal-fin  present;  dorsal  opposite  ot 
near  tho  seat;  egg-pouch  as  in  Siphonostoma 
(q.v.). 

*8ytn -graph,  *.  [Fr.syngraphe,  from  Lat.  syn* 
grapha;  Gr.  synggraphe,  from  s//»i=with,  together^ 
and  grapho~if>  write.]  A  writing  signed  by  both 
or  all  the  parties  to  a  contract  or  bond. 

"The  nyngraphs  and  original  subscriptions  of  divers 
Eastern  Patriarchs."— Evelyn:  Diary,  Oct.  29,  1662. 


two  vowels,  into  one  ;  Rynocphonesis. 

2.  PathoL:  Blindness  caused  by  an  obstruction, 
or  by  a  contraction  of  the  pupil. 

sf  n-neu-ro  -sis,  subst.  [Gr.  s?/n=together,  and 
tteuron=a  nerve,  a  sinew.] 

Anat. :  The  connection  of  parts  by  means  of 
ligaments,  as  in  tho  movable  joints. 

SJfn -6-cha,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  synoche=a 
holding  together;  8ynecho=to  hold  together.] 
[STNECHEIA.] 

Pathol,:  Relapsing  fever  (q.  v.)- 

sfn  -6-Chal,  a.    [Eng.  synoch(a) ;  -aZ.] 

Med, :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  synocha. 

sf  n-6-chor '-I-6n,  subst.  [Pref.  syn~;  o  connect., 
andGr.  chorion=skin,  leather.] 

Bot.:  Mirbel's  name  for  a  Carcerule  (q.  v.). 

sy"n'-6-chus,  s.    [SYNOCHA.] 

PathoL:  A  continued  fever,  combined  of  sycocha 
and  typhus,  and  in  its  commencement  much  resem- 
bling the  latter.  (Dunglison.) 

s?n-oc -re-ate,  fsfn-och  -re-ate,  adj.  [Pref. 
syn-i  and  Eng.  ochreate  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.;  Having  the  stipules  united  into  a  sheath. 

SJ?n'-6d,  subst.  [Fr.  synode,  from  Lat.  synodum, 
accus.  of  synodus;  Gr.  synodo8=&  meeting;  syn  = 
with,  together,  and  hodos— a  way,  hence  a  coming.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  meeting  or  convention,  as  of  a  legislative 
assembly ;  a  council. 

"It  hath  in  solemn  synods  been  decreed. 
Both  by  the  Syracusans  and  ourselves." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 
*2.  A  conjunction  of  two  or  more  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

"Their  planetary  motions  and  aspects     .     .     . 
Of  noxious  efficacy,  and  when  to  join 
In  synod  unbenign."  Milton.-  P.  L.,  s.  661. 

II.  Eccles.:  A  meeting  or  assembly   of  ecclesias* 
tical  persons  for  mutual  deliberation  on  matters 
of   difficulty  or  of  general  interest  affecting  the 
churches  over  which  they  rule,  and  designed  for 
their  guidance.     In  the  early  Church  there  were 
four  kiuds  of  synod.    First,  an  (Ecumenical,  that 
is,  a  General  or  Universal  Synod,  commonly  called  a 
General  Council    [COUNCIL]  ;    second,    a  National 
Synod,  attended  by  the  clergy  of  one  nation  only; 
third,  a  Provincial  Synod,  attended  by  the  clergy  of 
a  province  [Convocation  (q.v.)  is  of  this  type];  and 
fourth,  a  Diocesan  Synod,  attended  by  the  clergy  of 
a  single  diocese.     Among  the  Presbyterians  a  synod 
is  a  '  court"  intermediate  between  the  General  As- 
sembly and  a  Presbytery,  or,  if  no  Assembly  exist, 
it  is  then  itself  the  highest  court.    It  is  divided  into 
Presbyteries,  of  which  there  are  never  less  than 
three.    Each  congregation  is  represented  by  a  min- 
ister and  an  elder. 
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Synod  of  Dort  : 

Church  Hint.:  A  synod   hold  at  Dort,  Dordt,  or 
Dordrecht,  in  Southern  Holland,  in  1618  and  1619,  to 
discuss  the  views  of  Arniinius,  which  it  condemned. 
[ARMINIAN.] 
synod-man,  s,    A  member  of  a  Church  synod. 

"  He  has  abus'd  our  church,    .    .    . 
Despised  our  synod-men  like  dirt, 
And  made  their  discipline  his  sport." 

Butler:  llHdibra.*,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

s^n  6d-al,  *sin-od-all,  *syn-od-all,  a.  &  s. 

[Eng.  synod;  -a/.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  synod  or  synods; 
done  in  or  oy  a  synod;  synodic;  of  tho  nature  of  a 
synod. 

"The  synodall  assemblies  by  the  bishops  or  commis- 
Bioners."— Holinshed:  Hist.  Scot.  (an.  1583). 

B.  As  substantive  (pi.) : 

*1.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  constitutions 
mado  in  provincial  or  diocosan  synods. 

2.  Payments  formerly  made  by  the  parochial 
clergy  to  the  bishop  in  honor  of  the  episcopal  chair, 
and  in  token  of  subjection  and  obedience.  These 
charges  were  transferred  to  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
missioners, who  claim  them  through  the  arch- 
deacons when  the  latter  go  their  rounds. 

*sy"n-6 -dl-an,  s.  [Eng.  synod;  -tan.]  A  synod- 
man. 

sy"n-5d  -Ic,  sjfn  Sd  -Ic-al,  *syn-od-ic-all,  adj. 
[Gr.  synodikos,  from  synodos=&  synod  (q.v.);  Fr. 
synodique.] 

I.  Ord,  Lang, :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  synod ;  trans- 
acted in  a  synod ;  made  in  or  by  a  synod. 

"  It  could  not  stand  with  their  conscience  to  promise 
obedience  to  all  aynodicall  decrees." — Hales;  Remains; 
Let. from  the  Synod  of  Dort,  Jan.,  1618. 

II.  Astron. :  Of   or  pertaining  to  a  conjunction 
between  two  heavenly  bodies,  or  specially  to  tho 

time  intervening  between  them,  extending  from  one 
conjunction  to  the  next. 

"  The  moon  makes  its  sy nodical  motion  about  the  earth 
in  29  days,  12  hours,  and  about  44  minutes."— Ix>c Are.- 
Natural  Philosophy,  ch.  xiii. 

synodic-mouth,  s. 

Astron.:  The  period  between  two  successive  con- 
junctions of  the  sun  and  moon.  It  is  29  days,  12 
hours,  44  minutes,  2'37  seconds.  Called  also  Luna- 
tion and  Lunar  Month, 

synodical-revolution,  s. 

Astron..:  The  period  which  elapses  between  two 
successiveconjunctionsof  a  planet  with  the  sun. 

^sy'n-Od'-IC-al-ly',  adv.    [Eng.  sy  nodical;  •ly.'} 

1.  By  the  authority  of  a  synod  or  public  assembly. 
"Which  sentence  passed  by  the  major  part  of  voices, 

and  was  synodically  concluded."— Hates:    Remains;  Let. 
from  the  Synod  of  Dort,  Dec.,  1618. 

2.  In  a  synod. 

"Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  in  n  letter  (wrote  very 
probably  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his  clergy  syn- 
odically  convened)."— Waterland;  Works,  ii.,  ser.  8. 

*sr"n  -6-dIst,  s.  [English  synod;  -ist.]  One  who 
adheres  to  a  synod. 

sf  n-6-don  -tls,  s.  [Pref.  syn-,  and  Greek  odous, 
odontos—a.  tooth.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Siluridee  Stenobranchiap, 
group  Doradina,  with  fifteen  species,  characteristic 
of  tropical  Africa.  Adipose  fin  moderate  or  long, 
dorsal  with  very  strong  spine,  and  seven  soft  rays ; 
teeth  in  lower  jaw  movable,  long,  very  thin  at  base; 
mouth  small,  barbels  six,  more  or  less  fringed ;  neck 
with  broad  dermal  bones. 

sy"n-ce'-cious,  a.  [Greek  synoikia  =  a  living  or 
dwelling  together.]  [BTNCBCTDUj 

Bot. :  Having  male  and  female  flowers  on  tho  same 
head.  Opposed  to  monoacious  and  dioecious  (q.  v.). 

sy"n-ce  -Ql-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  synoikos 
=  a  living  together;  s#n.=together,  aud  oikeo=to 
dwell.] 

Zo6l.:  A  genus  of  Botryllidse,  with  one  species, 
from  the  Arctic  Seas.  Animals  semi-cartilaginous, 
cylindrical,  stalked,  solitary,  or  gregarious ;  systems 
f-TCiilarf  terminal  tunicaries  six  to  nine  in  a  group, 
apertures  six-rayed. 

sy^-n6'-m6-SyS  subst.  [Gr.  syndmosia,  from  syn  — 
together,  and  omnymi=to  swear.]  Sworn  brother- 
hood: a  society  in  ancient  Greece  nearly  resembling 
a  modern  political  club. 

sy'ii'-6'-ny'ml  syn-o-nyme,  *s^n-6n  -i-ma,  s. 
[Fr.  synonyme,  from  Lat.  synonyma,  neut.  pi.  of 
synonymus;  Gr.  synonymos—of  like  meaning;  xyn= 
with,  and  onoma~a  name.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  work  having  the  same, or  nearly 
tho  same,  meaning  as  another.  Properly  a  syno- 
nym is  a  word  which  is  thepreciseequivalent  of, or 
is  identical  in  meaning  with,  another  word  of  the 
same  language  and  of  the  same  grammatical  class. 
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The  terra  is,  however,  usod  with  considerable  lati- 
tude, so  as  to  include  words  sufficiently  alike  in 
general  signification  to  be  liable  to  bo  confounded, 
but  yet  so  different  in  special  definition  as  to 
require  to  bo  distinguished.  (Jl/ant/i.) 

"It  is  scarcely  needful  to  remind  the  reader  that  the 
word  synont/ni  ia,  in  fact,  a  misiiomer,  as  applied  to  worda 
of  the  description  in  question.  Literally,  it  implies  an 
exact  coincidence  of  meaning  in  two  or  more  words;  in 
which  case  there  would  be  no  room  for  discussion;  but  it 
is  generally  applied  to  words  which  would  be  more  cor- 
rectly termed  pseudo-,tytioHy»is— f.  <?.,  words  having  a 
shade  of  difference,  yet  with  n  sufficient  resemblance  of 
meaning  to  make  them  liable  to  be  confounded  together." 
— Trench;  Enyliati  Synonyms.  (Pref.) 

2.  Nat.  Sciencte;  A  name  applied  to  any  group, 
genus,  or  species  by  any  author  other  than  tho 
original  discoverer  or  describer,  to  whom  the  right 
of  naming  belongs.  Synonyms  should  be  arranged 
in  strict  chronological  order,  the  name  of  the 
author  being  appended  to  each,  with  tho  date  at 
which  the  name  was  published  and  the  publication 
in  which  it  first  appeared. 

" Synonyms  .  .  ,  area  stumbling-block  and  an  op- 
probrium in  all  branches  of  natural  history." — Wood- 
ward: M«llitsca(ed.  Tait),  p.  48. 

*Sy*-nSn  -y^-mal,  adj.  [Eng.  synonym ;  -a/.]  Sy- 
nonymous. 

"Repetitions here  .  .  .  and  enlargements  by  synon- 
ymal  words,  before  the  shutting  up  of  the  period."— 
Instruct,  for  Oratory  (1682),  p.  95. 

*sy"-non  -jf-mal-ly",  *sf  -non  -I-mal-ly",  adverb. 

[English  synvnymal;  -ly.]  As  synonyms ;  synony- 
mously. 

"The  fifth  canon  either  useth  them  synanimally,  or 
complaineth  of  one  abuse  in  the  preamble,  and  provideth, 
against  another  in  the  decree."—  Spelmam  De  Sepultura. 

syn  -o-nyme,  s.    [SYNONYM.] 

Bfn-O'-ny'm'-lC,  a.    [Eng. synonym;  -ic.] 

*1.  Tho  same  as  SYNONYMOUS  (q.  v.). 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  different  names  used  by 
various  authors  for  the  same  group,  genus,  or 
species. 

"The  name  used  by  Doubleday  in  his  synonymic  lists  of 
British  Lepidoptera."— - Stainton:  British,  Butterflies,  ii. 
417. 

*s^n-6-nf m -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  synonym;  -icaZ.] 
The  same  as  SYNONYMOUS  (q.  v.). 

"We  are  glad  to  find  all  synonymical  lists  omitted." — 
Athenccuiu,  Sept.  6,  1885,  p.  307. 

*syin-6-nym  -Ic-on,  s.  [SYNONYMIC.]  A  diction- 
ary of  synonyms  or  synonymous  words. 

*s^n-6-n^m  -Ics,  s.  [SYNONYMIC.]  The  science 
or  the  scientific  treatment  of  synonymous  words. 

&f  -non  -y^-mlst,  s.    [Eng.  synonym  ;  -ist.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  collects  or  explains 
synonyms. 

2.  Nat.  Hist.:  One  who  collects  synonymic  names 
aud  arranges  them  in  order. 

sy'n-d-nf  m  -I-ty",  «.  [Eng.  synonym  ;  -ity.]  The 
state  of  being  synonymous  with  ;  synonymy. 

"The  Germanic  origin  of  his  name,  and  its  synonymity 
with|8hakespeure."— -Yu/es  and  Queries,  July  19, 1884,  p.  43^ 

sy^non  -jr  mize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  synonym;  -ize.]  To 
express  by  synonyms  or  words  of  the  same  mean- 
ing ;  to  express  tho  meaning  of  by  a  synonym. 

"  Likewise  this  word  'fortis'  wee  may  synonymize  after 
all  these  fashions,  stout,  hardy,  valiant,  doughty,  coura- 
geous, aduentrous,  Ac."— Camden;  Remains  oj  the  English 
Tongue. 

s?-non -y^mous,  a.  [Latin  synonymus;  Greek 
synonytnos.]  [SYNONYM.]  Having  the  nature  or 
character  of  a  synonym  ;  expressing  the  same  thing 
by  different  terms  ;  conveying  tho  same  idea. 

"  I  have  observed  in  a  former  place  that  will  and  pleas- 
ure are  reputed  synonymous  terms."— Search:  Light  of 
Nature,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

S3?-non  -y^mouS-lyS  adv.  [En*?,  synonymous;  -///.] 
In  a  synonymous  manner;  in  tho  same  sense;  with 
the  same  meaning. 

"According  to  that  larger  notion  of  the  word  as  taken 
synonymously  with  autoytnen." — Cudwortli:  Inlell.  System, 
p.  255. 

By* -non '-y"  -iny",  s.    [Lat.  synonymia,  from  Greek 
8yn6nymia  =  likeuQ33ot  name.]    [SYNONYM.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  of  being  synonymous  or  of  express- 
ing the  same  meaning  by  different  words. 

*2.  A  thing  of  the  same  name. 

"We  having  three  rivers  of  note  synonymies  with  her," 
— Dray  ton:  Polyolbion,  s.  2.  (Illust.) 

2.  A  system  of  synonyms. 

II.  Khet.:  A  figure  by  which  synonymous  words 
are  usod  to  amplify  a  discourse. 

sjfn  -6-phy-tJf,  s.  [Pref.  syn  ;  o  connect.,  and 
Gr.  phyton  =  n  plant.] 

Bot.:  The  adhesion  of  several  embryos. 
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sjfn-op  -sis  (pi.  s?-nop  -ses,  >,  'sin-op-sis,  s. 
[Latin  ityn&psis,  from  Greek  synopsis=a  seeing  all 
together:  «j/n=together,  and  opsis=a  sight.]  A 
general  view  of  the  subject ;  a  view  of  the  whole  or 
of  all  the  parts  at  once;  a  kind  of  summary  or 
brief  statement  giving  a  general  view  of  some  sub- 
ject ;  a  collection  of  heads  or  short  paragraphs 
arranged  so  as  t*  exhibit  the  whole  in  a  general 
view ;  a  conspectus. 

"I  shall  here  draw  up  a  short  synopsis  of  this  epistle." 
—  Warburton:  Comment,  on  Essay  on  Man. 

sfn-Sp'-tlc,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  synoptikos=seeine  all 
together.]  [SYNOPSIS.] 

A.  -Is  adj. :  Of  the  nature  of  a  synopsis ;  afford- 
ing a  synopsis  or  general  view  of  the  whole  or  prin- 
cipal parts  of  a  thing  at  once. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  Synoptic  gospels  (q.  v.). 
Synoptic-gospels,  8.  pi. 

Biblical  Criticism:  The  first  three  Gospels,  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  Luke,  which  regard  events  from 
the  same  point  of  view,  and  present  close  resem- 
blances to  each  other  Four  hypotheses  have  been 
framed  to  account  for  the  correspondences:  (1) 
That  the  Synoptic-gospels  were  derived  from  a 
common  written  source  or  sources;  (2)  that  the 
earlier  gospels  were  consulted  in  the  composition 
of  the  later  ones;  (3)  that  all  the  three  were  de- 
rived from  oral  tradition :  or  (4)  that  they  were  all 
derived  partly  from  oral  tradition,  but  that  the 
second  was  also  copied  from  the  first,  and  the  third 
from  the  first  and  second.  The  Synoptic-gospels 
treat  of  the  humanity  rather  than  the  divinity  of 
Jesus,  though  not  in  any  way  ignoring  the  latter. 
[GOSPEL,  II.  2.] 

sfn-ip  -tlc-al,  adj.  [Eng.  synoptic;  -al.]  The 
same  as  SYNOPTIC  (q.  v.). 

"So  many  synoptical  tables  calculated  for  his  monthly 
use." — Evelyn:  Kalendarium. 

syn-5p  -tlc-al-l? ,  odt>.  [Eng.  synoptical;  -ly.] 
In  a  synoptical  manner ;  so  as  to  afford  a  synopsis 
of  anything. 

"I  shall  more  synoptically  here  insert  a  catalogue  of 
all  dying  materials." — Sprat:  History  of  the  Royal  Society, 

S?n-6p -tlst,  s.  [Eng.  synopt(ic), •  -ist.]  One  of 
the  writers  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels;  Matthew, 
Mark,  or  Luke. 

s^n-6-rhI  zofis,  a.  [Pref.  syn- ;  o  connect.,  and 
Gr.  rhiza=&  root.] 

Bot.:  Having  a  radicle,  the  point  of  which  is 
united  to  the  albumen, 

Sy'n-Ss-te'-Og'-ra-phy',  s.  [Pref.  syn-,  and  Eng. 
osteography.} 

Anat. :  A  description  of  the  joints  of  the  body. 

sf  n-5s  te-5l  -6-gf,  s.    [Pref.  syn-,  and  English 
osteology  (q.  v.).J 
Anat. :  A  treatise  upon  the  joints  of  the  body. 

sjfn-8s  -te-6-tome,  «.    [Pref.  syn-,  and  English 
osteotome.] 
Sura. :  A  dismembering  knife. 

S?n-8s-te-6t  -6-mjf,  s.  [Pref.  syn-,  and  English 
osteotomy.] 
Surg.:  Dissection  of  the  joints. 

BJ?n-oS-t6  sis,  s.  [Pret.st/n-,  and  Gr.  osteon=& 
bone.] 

Anat. :  Premature  obliteration  of  certain  sutures 
of  the  skull. 

sjfn-6  -tus,  s.  [Prefix  syn-,  and  Gr.  ous  (genit. 
6£os)=tuo  ear.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Plecoti  fq.  v.).  Inner  margins 
of  ears  uniting  on  forehead  slightly  in  front  of  the 
eyes ;  feet  slender,  with  long  toes.  Two  species, 

tnotus  barbastellus,  ranging  from  the  south  of 
iglaiid  to  the  Crimea,  and  S.  darjelingensis,  from 
India. 

sjf-nd'-vl-a,  s.  [Gr.  sj/»=with,  and  oon;  Lat. 
ouum=an  egg.  J 

Anat.  dk  Chem. :  Joint  oil,  a  fiuid  by  which  the 
joints  of  animals  are  lubricated.  It  is  viscid  and 
transparent,  is  of  a  yellowish  or  faintly  reddish 
tint,  and  a  slightly  saline  taste.  According  to 
Frerichs,  the  synovia  of  the  ox  consists  of  94'85 
water,  0'56  mucus  and  cells,  0-07  fat,  3'51  albumen 
and  extracted  matter,  and  U'99  salts. 

s^-nd'-vl-al,  a.  [English  synovi(a) ;  -aZ.]  Per- 
taining to  or  consisting  of  synovia ;  secreting  a 
lubricating  fluid.  There  are  synovial  burese,  cap- 
sules, folds  or  fringes,  membranes,  sheaths,  &c. 

"The  most  serious  kind  of  synovial  enlargements." — 
Field,  Aug.  4,  1K85. 

synovial-membranes,  s.pl. 

Anat.:  Membranea  resembling  serous  mem- 
branes ;  but  lubricated  by  synovia.  They  surround 
the  cavities  of  joints,  besides  existing  in  other 
directions,  their  function  being  to  lessen  friction 
and  facilitate  motion.  They  are  placed  in  three 
classes— articular,  vesicular,  and  vaginal. 
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synovial-rheumatism,  .--. 

Pathol.:  Rhematism  specially  affecting  the  .-ynu- 
vial  members  covering  the  articular  extremities  of 
the  bones,  increasing  the  synovia  in  the  closed 
synovial  sacs.  It  chiefly  affects  the  knee-joint, 
which  has  the  largest  synovial  membrane  in  the 
body. 

sfn-fc-vl'-tts,  «.    [English  *ynov( ia) ;  suff.  -His.] 

Putliol.:  Inflammation  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane. It  sometimes  occurs  in  connection  with 
scarlatina. 

tsyn  sep -a-lous,  adj.  [Pref.  syn-;  Eng.  sepal, 
and  suff.  -ous.] 

Sol.:  Gamosepalous. 

sfn  -SpSrm-J,  «.  [Pref.  syn-,  and  Gr.  sperma= 
seed.] 

Bot. :  Union  of  the  seed,    (Afosters.) 

•sfn-tac  -tic,  *syn-tac  -tlc-al,  a.  [Greek  syn- 
taktos=put  in  order.]  [SYNTAX.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Conjoined ;  fitted  to  each  other. 
II.  Gram.:  Pertaining  or  according  to  the  rules 

of  syntax  or  grammatical  construction. 

"A  figure  is  divided  into  tropes,  Ac.,  grammatical, 
orthographical,  syntactical." — Peacham:  Garden  of  Elo- 
quence, bk.  i. 

*syn-tac'-tlc-al-l?,  odf.  [Eng.  syntactical;  -ly.~\ 
In  a  syntactical  manner ;  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  syntax ;  as  regards  syntax. 

Bf  n-tag  -ma-tlte,  ».  [Gr.  syntagma  (genit.  syn- 
/aama2os)=arrangement,  putting  in  order.] 

Win. :  A  name  given  by  Breithaupt  to  the  black 
hornblende  of  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius. 

ef  n  -tax,  *sf  n-tax'-is,  *syn-taxe, s.  [Lat.  syn- 
taxis;  Gr.  syntaxis  =  an  arrangement:  syn  =  to- 
gether, and  foxts=order;  fos8d=to  arrange.] 

*I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Connected  system  or  order ;  union 
of  things. 

"To  the  knowledge  of  the  most  contemptible  effect  in 
nature,  'tis  necessary  to  know  the  whole  syntax  of  causes." 
— <;l>iiir<ll:  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xxii. 

II.  Gram.:  That  part  of  grammar  which  deals 
with  the  construction  of  sentences  or  the  due  atr- 
raugement  of  words  or  members  of  sentences  in 
their  mutual  arrangements.  It  includes  concord 
and  government,  and  the  order  of  words,  or  collo- 
cation. 

"Who  feed  a  pupil's  intellect  with  store 
Of  syntax,  truly,  but  with  little  more." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  623. 

sf  n-tec  -tic,  gy1  n-tSc'-tlC-al,  a.  [Gr.  syntekti- 
Aros.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  syntexis  (q.  v.). 

s? n-te-lel  -a, «.    [Gr.] 

Greek  Antig. :  An  association  of  Athenian  citi- 
zens, numbering  five,  sixt  or  fifteen,  who  equipped 
a  ship  for  the  public  service  at  their  joint  expense. 

"Smaller  proprietors  were  joined  together  in  a  kind  of 
society,  for  which  our  language  does  not  afford  a  special 
name,  but  which  an  Athenian  would  have  called  a  Syn- 
teleiat  and  each  society  was  required  to  furnish,  accord- 
ing to  its  means,  a  horse  soldier  or  a  foot  soldier." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

SJFn-ter -e-sls,  s.  [Gr.,from  syntereseo— to  watch 
closely :  syn= together,  and  tereo=to  watch.  J 

•1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Conscience  regarded  as  the  inter- 
nal repository  of  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong. 
"On  her  a  royal  damsel  still  attends, 
And  faithful  counsellor  synteresis." 

Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  vi. 

2.  Therapeut. :  Preservative  or  prophylactic  treat- 
ment. 

Bf  n-te-ret  -Ic,  a.    [Gr.  synteretikos.'} 

Medicine:  Pertaining  to  synteresis;  preserving 
health;  prophylactic. 

sjfn-te  -thjfs,  subst.  [Pref.  syn-,  and  Lat.  tethys 
(q.  v.).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Clavinellida?,  with  a  single  spe- 
cies, from  Applecross  Sound,  Ross-shire.  Animals 
compound,  gelatinous,  orbicular,  sessile ;  individ- 
uals very  prominent,  arranged  sub-concentrically 
in  the  common  mass;  branchial  and  atrial  orifices 
simple.  The  individual  ascidians  are,  when  full- 
grown,  two  inches  in  length. 

*syn-tet  -Ic,  a.    [SYNTECTIC.] 

SJfn-tSx  -Is,  subst.  [Gr.,  from  eynteko=to  melt 
away.] 

Med.:  A  wasting  of  the  body;  a  deep  consump- 
tion. 

BJfn-th8r  -mal,  a.  [Pref.  syn-,  and  Gr.  thermc= 
heat.] 

Meteor.,  etc. :  Having  the  same  degree  of  heat. 

sjfn  -th8-sls,  s.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  synthesis=&  put- 
ting together:  syn— together,  and  thesis=a  putting.] 

[THESIS.] 

•I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  joining  or  putting  two 
or  more  things  together;  composition. 
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II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  The  building  up  of  more  or  less  com- 
plex bodies  by  the  direct  union  of  their  elements, 
or  of  groups  of  elements.    Thus,  water  can  be  pro- 
duced synthetically  by  the  union  of  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  with  one  atom  of  oxygen.       ' 

2.  Logic:  The  method  by  composition,  in  opposi- 
tion to'  the  method  of  resolution  or  analysis.    In 
synthesis,  we  reason  from  axioms,  definition*,  and 
already    known   principles,  until  we   arrive  at  a 
desired  conclusion.    Of  this  nature  are  most  of  the 
processes  of  geometrical  reasoning.    In  -yKtlicsis, 
we  ascend  from  particular  cases  to  general  ones;  in 
analysis,  we  descend  from  general  cases  to  particu- 
lars. 

"Each  of  the  words  Idea,  In,  Mind,  involves  n  synthesis, 
and  the  proposition— Ideas  exist  in  mind,  is  n  synthesis 
of  syntheses.  Passing  from  the  assumption  of  idealism, 
to  its  argument,  it  might  be  shown  that  each  of  its  syl- 
logisms is  a  synthesis  of  syntheses:  and  that  its  conclu- 
sion, reached  by  putting  together  many  syllogisms,  is  a 
synthesis  of  syntheses  of  syntheses.  Instead,  then,  of  the 
realistic  belief  being  objectionable  on  the  ground  of  its 
synthetic  nature,  its  superiority  is.  that  it  is  less  open  to 
this  object  ion  than  any  other  belief  which  can  be  framed." 
— Herbert  Spencer:  Principles  of  Psychology. 

3.  Surg. :  The  operation  by  which  divided  parts 
are  united. 

*syn  -thg-slge,  v.  t.  [Eng.  syntheses) ;  -is?.]  To 
combine  or  bring  together,  as  two  or  more  things; 
to  unite  in  one. 

*syn  -thS-sIst,  «.  [Eng.  synthesiis) ;  -M.]  One 
who  employs  synthesis,  or  who  follows  synthetic 
methods. 

s? n-thet  -Ic,  syn-thet  -Ic-al,  adj.  [Gr.  synthe- 
fifcos=skilled  in  putting  together,'  sunthetes=oao 
who  puts  together.]  [SYNTHESIS.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  synthesis;  consisting  in  or  according  to 
synthesis. 

"  The  methods  [he  observes]  of  attaining  a  knowledge 
of  nature,  may  be  two;  either  the  analytic  or  the  synthetic. 
The  first  is  proceeding  from  the  causes  to  the  effects. 
The  second,  from  the  effects  to  the  causes." — Hooke:  Post- 
humous  Works,  p.  380. 

synthetic-types, s.  pi. 

BioL:  (See  extract.) 

"Synthetic-types  are  those  which  combine  in  a  well-bal* 
anced  measure  features  of  several  types  occurring  as  dis- 
tinct, only  at  a  later  time.  Sauroid  Fishes  and  Ichthy- 
osauri are  more  distinctly  synthetic  than  prophetic 
types." — Agassiz:  Classification,  p.  178. 

sy'n-thet  -Ic-al-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  synthetical;  -ly.] 
In  a  synthetical  manner;  by  synthesis;  according 
to  the  rules  of  synthesis. 

*Sytn  -thet-ize,  t'.  t.  [SYNTHETIC.]  To  unite  in 
regular  structure. 

*B$n  -t6-IDJf,  s.  [Gr.  syntomia;  syntemno=to 
cut  short.]  Brevity,  conciseness. 

syn-t6n  In,s.  [Gr.  si/n<onta= stretching:  syn= 
together,  and  teino—to  stretch.] 

Chem. :  Muscle-fibrin.  Liebig's  name  for  a  white, 
opaque,  gelatinous  substance,  prepared  by  slightly 
heating  muscle  freed  from  blood  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  filtering,  and  precipitating  with  sodic 
carbonate.  It  is  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
and  in  feebly  alkaline  liquid,  but  insoluble  in  a 
solution  of  sodium  chloride.  A  similar  substance, 
giving  all  the  reactions  of  syntonin,  is  obtained  by 
treating  egg  albumen  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

[MUSCULIN.] 

*8?n-u'-§I-ast,  s.  [Gr.  gyn=with,  together,  and 
ousia=existence.]  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of 
consubstantiation.  (Rogers:  Thirty-Nine  Artirlm, 
p.  289.) 

[Pref.  syn-,  andGr.  zygon,  zyyos 


sf  n-zy>  -I-a,  8.    [Pref.  syn-, 
=  a  yoke.] 
Bot.:  The  point  of  junction 


__  ___  .  m  of  opposite  cotyle 

dons. 

sy  -pher,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  compound.) 

sypher-joint,  s. 

Carp. :  A  lap  joint  for  the  edges  of  boards,  leaving 
a  Hat  or  flush  surface. 

sy  -pher-Ing,  s.    [SYPHEE.] 

Shipwright.:  Lapping  the  chamfered  edge  of  one 
plank  over  the  similarly  chamfered  edge  of  another, 
so  as  to  form  a  joint  with  a  plane  surface. 

s? -phll  -I-des.,  s.  pi.    [SYPHILIS.] 

PathnL:  Skin  affections  of  syphilitic  origin. 
They  are  usually  copper-colored  rashes,  scales, 
papules,  pustules,  crusts,  ulcers,  and  cicatrices,  and 
have  been  arranged  in  eight  groups:  Vegetative, 
exanthematous,  vesicular,  squamous,  papular,  pus- 
tular, bulbous,  and  tubercular. 

sf  ph  I  11-pho  -bl-a,  s.  [Eug.  syphilis,  andGr. 
pfto6os=foarr] 

Pathol. :  Syphilitic  monomania ;  a  morbid  fear  of 
being  affected  by  syphilis,  producing  some  imagin- 
ary symptoms  of  the  dis_easo,  and  often  leading  to 
suicide.  The  most  obstinate  cases  are  in  women. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,     pot, 
or.     wbre,     wolf,     w5rk.     who,    s6n;     mate,    cub.     cttre,     unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  fcw. 


syphilis 

B?ph  -I-lIs,  s.  [A  word  introduced  by  Sanvaiii-;. 
from  Syphilus,  tho  uiimuof  a  shepherd  in  r'rao.st..- 
ro's  poem,  8yi>hihts,  sive  Morbus  Gatticiu:  <ir.  sys  — 
a  hog,  andp/»7os=dear,lovmg.  (Ma)ui.\  \ 

Pathol. :  A  disease  duo  to  the  introduction  of  a 
specinc  poison  into  the  system  by  direct  contact 
of  an  inWcted  with  a  healthy  surface.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  syphilis  is  venereal ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  necessarily  so,  as  the  poison  may  be  com- 
municated to  the  fingers  (as  is  often  the  case  with 
medical  menaud  midwives)  from  touching  diseased 
parts,  or  it  may  be  introduced  by  infected  lymph  in 
vaccination.  It  is  characterized  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  the  presence  of  a  single  sore,  tho  hard 
chancre,  and  frequently  by  induration  of  the 
absorbent  elands,  chiefly  those  of  tho  groin.  It 
has  probably  existed  from  time  immemorial  wher- 
ever promiscuous  sexual  intercourse  has  pre- 
vailed, though  the  statement  has  often  been  made 
that  it  was  first  brought  to  Europe  by  the 
followers  of  Columbus.  Mention  of  it  occurs, 
however,  in  the  ancient  literature  of  China,  and 
before  the  period  above  fixed,  places  called  stows 
existed  in  the  borough  of  Southwark,  England, 
whi-ro  prostitutes  suffering  from  this  contagious 
disease  were  confined.  In  the  secondary  or  consti- 
tutional form,  the  throat  is  chiefly  affected, 
frightful  ulcoratiou  being  common,  with  cutaneous 
eruptions,  affections  of  the  nose,  ears,  joints, 
and  bones.  Tertiary  symptoms  also  occur,  with  the 
presence  of  nodes  or  gummata.  In  its  constitu- 
tional form  the  fcetus  in  utero,  or  newly-born  infant 
is  frequently  affected. 

sfph-l-llf-lc,  o.  [Bug.  syphil(is);  -itic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  of  tho  nature  of  syphilis:  as, syphilitic 
deafness,  &c. ;  affected  with  or  suffering  from  syphi- 
lis; useful  in  the  cure  of  syphilis. 

SJfpll-I-ll-za -tion,  s.  [Eng.  syph>Uz(e) ;  -ation.] 

Pathol. :  Saturation  of  the  system  by  inoculation 
with  syphilitic  virus.  This  method  was  introduced 
by  M.  Auzais  Turenne  in  1850. 

"The  system  seemed  to  become  protected,  as  in  ordi- 
nary inoculation  and  vaccination,  and  a  state  or  diathe- 
sis was  produced,  in  which  the  body  was  no  longer 
capable  of  being  affected  by  syphilis  ;  and  the  process  by 
which  this  is  accomplished  is  that  to  which  the  name 
syphilfzittiun  belongs."—  Copland:  DM.  Prac.  Mei.  (ed. 
1880),  p.  489. 

sjpphM  llze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  syr,hil(is)  •  -ize.l  To 
saturate  or  inoculate  with  syphilitic  mattei  as  a 
cure  for  or  a  preventive  against  the  disease. 

sJpli-I-lS-der-nia..  (pi. afpU  I-l6-dSr  -m?.-tgi), 
subst.  [Eng.  syphilis  (q.  v.),  and  Gr.  dermo=skin.J 

Pathol.:  A  skin  disease  produced  by  syphilis. 

sf  ph  -I-lfild,  a.  [Eng.  syphilis ,  suff.  -oid.]  Re- 
sembling syphilis ;  having  tho  character  of  syphilis. 

sf-phir-6-msL  (pi.  syT>h-I-lSm -9,-t?.) ,  <>.  [As 
if  from  a  Greek  word,  but  really  a  modern  deriva- 
tive from  syphilis  (q.  v.).l 

Pathol.:  A  tamor  produced  by  syphilis.  There 
are  syphilomata  of  tho  lungs  and  of  the  heart. 
(Tanner.) 

sy-ph6n,  s.   [SIPHON.] 

sy-phon  -1C,  a.    [SIPHOXIC.] 

tsy  pliftn  6  stom   9,-t?,  s.   pi.     [SIPHOXOSTO- 

MATA.J 

syr  -en  (yr  asir),  s.    [SIEES.] 
S?r  -1  ac,  a.  &s.    [Lat.  Syriacus.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Syria  or  its  lan- 
guage. 

B.  Axsubst. :  The  language  spoken  by  the  Syrians, 
especially  the  language  of  the  ancient  Syrians.    It 
belongs  to  the  Semitic  family  of  languages,  and 
differs  little  from  the  Chaldee  or  Eastern  Aramaic. 

Syriac-version,  s. 

Biblical  Versions:  Any  version  ot  the  Bible  in  the 
Syriaclanguage.  The  most  important  part  is  the 
Peschito  (q.  v.) ;  the  next  is  the  Philoxenian,  or 
Syro-Philoxenian,  made  by  Philoxenus,  Bishop  of 
Hierapolis  (A.  D.  488-518) .  It  is  confined  to  the  New 
Testament. 

S?r -I-g,-5l§m,  s.  [Eng.  Syriac; -tsm.]  A  Syriao 
idiom,  phrase,  or  expression. 

SyT'-I-^n,  a.  &  8.     [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Syria  or  its  inhab- 
itants ;  Syriac. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Syria. 
Syrian-bear,  s. 

Zool. :  Ursus  syriacus,  from  Western  Asia.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  tho  Brown  Bear,  but  of  a  much 
lighter  color,  varying  from  fulvous-brown  to  ful 
vous-white,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 

Syrian-Catholics,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  A  term  which  should  properly  in- 
clude all  Christians  using  a  Syriac  liturgy,  but 
confined  by  ecclesiastical  writers  to  converts  from 
the  Jacobite  or  Monophysite  Church  in  Syria. 
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Syrian  Jacobites,  «.  /./. 

Church  Hist.:  The  mumbors  of  tho  church  that 
onco  pervaded  Syria.  Tin?  great  body  of  them  now 
reside  near  Mosul  and  Mardin,  in  Mesopotamia, 
others  are  in  or  near  Aleppo.  A  large  colony, 
now  however  much  reduced  by  conversions  to 
Roman  Catholicism,  exists  in  Malabar  and  Tra- 
vancoro  in  India.  They  call  themselves  Jacobites, 
nominally  from  the  patriarch  Jacob,  really  from 
Jacob  Bardceus,  Bishop  of  Orfa  (Edessa),  who  died 
in  558,  and  who  was  successful  in  reuniting  the 
Monophysites.  They  use  tho  Syriac  language  in 
their  liturgy. 

Syrian-hue,  s. 

Sot,:  Peganum  harmala. 

Sfr  -I  an-If.ni,  *.  [Eng.  Syrian;  -ism.]  A  Syrian 
idiom,  phrase,  or  expression. 

*Sy"r  -1-as.m,  s.  [Eng.  Syri(a) ;  -asm.]  The  same 
as  SYRIAXISM  (q.  v.). 

"The  Scripture  Greek  is  observed  to  be  full  of  Syri- 
asms  and  Hebraisms."—  Warburton:  Doctrine  of  Grace. 

sy"-l*In  -ga,  s.  [Lat.  syrinx;  Gr.  syringx=a  pipe. 
So  called  because  the  branches  are  long,  straight, 
and  with  largo  pith.] 

Botany : 

1.  A  synonym  of  Philadelphus.    [3.] 

2.  Lilac;  a  genus  of  Fraxmete.  Deciduous  shrubs, 
with  simple  leaves,  and  very  fragrant  flowers  in 
terminal   thyrsoid   panicles.     Calyx    smalt,    four- 
toothed;   corolla    funnel-shaped,    its   limb    four- 
parted ;  stamens  two;  stigma  bifid ;  fruit  a  capsule, 
with  two  boat-shaped  valves,  having  a  dissepiment 
in  the  middle,  two  cells,  and  two  seeds.    Known 
species  about  six.    Natives  apparently  of   south- 
eastern Europe  and  central  and  eastern  Asia.    Syr- 
inga  vitlgaris  is  the  Lilac  (q.  v.).    R  persica  is  a 
smaller  species  or  variety,  with  pinnatifld  leaves, 
supposed  to  have  come  from  Persia.    There   are 
three  common  varieties  of  it  in  nurseries,  the  White, 
the  Cut-leaved,  and  the  Sage-leaved  Persian  Lilac. 
S.  josikceft,  a  Transylvanian  shrub,  has  scentless 
flowers.    The  leaves   of  S.  emodi,  a  large    Hima- 
layan shrub,  arc  eaten  by  goats. 

3.  (PI.) :  Tho  Philadelphaceae  (q.  y.). 

s^r'-Inge,  *slr'-lnge,  s.  [Fr.  syringue,  from  Lat. 
syringem*  accus.  of  syrinx=s.  reed,  pipe,  tube:  Gr- 
syringx—a.  reed,  a  tube,  a  whistle ;  Sp.  siringa;  Ital. 
sciringa.]  A  small  portable  hydraulic  instrument  of 
the  pump  kind,  used  to  draw  in  a  quantity  of  water 
or  otherliquid,  and  eject  tho  same  with  force.  In 
its  simplest  form  it  consists  of  a  small  cylindrical 
tube  having  an  air-tight  piston  fitted  with  a  rod 
and  handle  at  the  upper  end.  The  lower  end  ter- 
minates in  a  small  tapering  tube.  This  being  im- 
mersed in  the  fluid,  the  piston  is  drawn  back,  and 
the  liquid  is  forced  into  tho  cylinder  by  atmospheric 
pressure.  On  pushing  the  piston  back  again  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  cylinder  the  liquid  is  ejected  in  a 
jet.  The  syringe  is  used  by  surgeons,  <fcc.,  for 
.  washing  wounds,  injecting  liquids  into  animal 
bodies  and  similar  purposes.  Larger  forms  are 
used  for  watering  plants,  trees,  &c. 

"The  like  devise  to  this,  namely,  clysters,  we  learned 
first  of  a  foule  in  the  same  /Egypt,  which  is  called  Ibis 
(or  the  black  Storke).  This  bird  having  acrookedand 
hooked,  bill,  useth  it  in  steed  of  a  syringe  or  pipe,  to  squirt 
water  into  that  part,  whereby  it  is  most  kind  and  holsome 
to  void  the  doting  and  excrements  of  meat,  and  so  purgeth 
and  cleanseth  her  bodie."— P.  Holland.  Pliny,  bk.  viii., 
ch.  zxvii. 

T\  Pneumatic  Syringe :  [PNEUMATIC  SYRINGE.] 
*syringe-engine,  s.  A  machine  on  the  principle 
of  the  syringe,  formerly  used  as  a  fire-engine. 

sy ringe- valve,  subst.  A  peculiarly  constructed 
valve  used  in  syringes.  The  valve-guide  stem  has 
an  end  knob,  by  which  its  falling  out  is  prevented. 

sy"r  -In£e,  v.  t.  &  i.    [SYRINGE,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  inject  by  means  of  a  syringe. 

"  I  syringed  into  a  dog's  jugular  vein  about  two  quarts 
of  warm  water."— Boyle:  Works,  vi.  464. 

2.  To   wash    or   cleanse    by    injections    from    a 
syringe. 

B.  Intrans.:   To    inject   water   by  means   of   a 
syringe. 

sy'-rln-gb-dSn  -dron,  s.  [Gr.  syringx,  syringgos 
=  a  pipe  or  tube,  and  dendron=tTQe.] 

Palfeobot. :  A  genus  of  coal  plants  founded  by 
Sternberg,  and  adopted  by  Brongniart.  Trunk  fur- 
rowed, with  equal  and  parallel  ribs.  Some  of  the 
species  included  in  it  are  now  placed  under  Sigil- 
laria. 

sy'-xin-gfip  -5r-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  syringx  (genitive 
8yringgos)=a  pipe,  and  poro8=a  passage;  a  pore.J 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Halysitidee.  Corallum  fas- 
ciculate, with  cylindrical  corallites  united  by  hori- 
zontal connecting  processes.  Silurian  to  tho  Car- 
boniferous. 


syrtis 


Greek  Antiq. :    A   long   dress,    reaching    to    the 
ouiid,  worn  oy  tragic  actors. 


sy-rln'-g6-t6me,  subst.  [Greek  syringx  (gcnit. 
*//'•' m/</osj  —  a  pipe,  a  fistula,  and  tontc—n,  cutting.  1 

Surgery:  A  bistoury,  concave  on  its  edge,  and 
terminated  by  a  long,  flexible,  probe-pointed  stylet. 
Formerly  used  for  operations  for  fistula  in  ano. 

Sy*-rln-g6t -o-my\  subst.  [French  syringotomie.] 

[S\RINGOTOME.] 

Surgery:  The  operation  or  act  of  cutting  for 
fistula. 

8^r-In-g5x  -jMon,  subat.  [Gr.  syringx  (genit. 
8yringgox)  =  a  pipe,  and  xylon=vn>od.\ 

Palceobotany :  A  genus  of  plants  believed  by  its 
discoverer,  Principal  Dawson,  to  be  angiospormous. 
Known  species  one,  Syringojcylon  mirabile,  from 
the  Devonian  of  Now  York. 

&yT'-Inx,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  syringx=&  pipe,  a 
tube. 

1.  Compar.  Anat. :  The  inferior  larynx,  a  modifi- 
cation or  the  trachea  where  it  joins  the  bronchi. 
It  is  tho  organ  of  song  in  birds. 

2.  Music:  The  same  as  PAXPIPE  (q.  v.). 

3.  Sura. :  A  fistula. 

4.  Zo6l. :    A  genus  of  SipuncuHdse.      Proboscis- 
shorter  than  the  body ;  cylindrical,  with  a  circle  of 
short-fingered  tentacles  around  the  tip. 

syr  -ma,  s.    [Gr.,  from  syro  —  to  drag,  to  trail.] 
Greek  Antiq 
grou 

fsyr-nl-l  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  symi(um) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -wee.] 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Bubonidee,  with  three 
genera :  Asio,  Nyctala,  and  Syruium  (q.  v.). 

syr'-nl-um,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Syrniime  (q.  v.).    The  type  is 
Syrnium  aluco.  or  Alvco  ftammea.  the  Tawny  Owl. 

[STRIX,  2.] 

*sy*r  -6p,  s.    [SYRUP.] 

syr-phl-d83,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  syrph(us) ;  Lat.  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Diptera,  tribe  Athericera 
(having  the  antennae  of  three  joints,  the  apical  one 
with  a  bristle).  The  Syrphidee  have  the  antenna! 
bristle  finely  feathered ;  the  eyes  are  large,  meeting 
in  the  males ;  the  ocelli  three ;  proboscis  generally 
short,  the  terminal  lobes  fleshy,  Inclosing  three 
bristles ;  palpi  small,  with  one  joint ;  abdomen  flat- 
tened, with  five  segments;  tarsi  with  two  pulvilli. 
Smooth  or  hairy  insects,  often  seen  hoveringalmost 
without  motion  over  the  flowers  of  Composites  or 
other  plants,  some  of  them  looking  like  bees,  from 
which  they  may  at  once  be  distinguished  by  their 
having  only  two  wings,  and  being  destitute  of  a 
sting.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  the  larves 
diver&e  in  habits.  Most  of  the  latter  feed  on  the 
roots  or  bulbs  of  plants,  or  live  in  decaying  wooid, 
mud,  or  sewers,  or  in  the  water,  or  as  parasites  in 
the  nests  of  wasps  and  humble  bees,  or  crawling 
over  plants  in  quest  of  Aphides.  Genera  more  than 
forty,  and  among  them  Syrphus,Yolucella,  Eristalis, 
Hclophilus,  <fcc. 

syr  -phus,  subst,  [Gr.  syrphos,  serphqs=a.  small 
wingea  insect,  perhaps  a  gnat  or  an  ant.J 

Entom.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  Syrphulee  (q.  T.). 
The  larvte  feed  on  aphides.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon is  Syrphus  ftyrcutrit  a  blue-black  fly,  with 
whitish  or  ycllowisn  transverse  bands  on  tho  abdo- 
men, black  thighs,  and  yellowish  legs.  It  is  some- 
times mistaken  for  a  wasp.  Tho  larvae  is  a  footless 
grub,  living  ou  plants  infested  by  aphides. 

sy"r-rhap  -te§,  s.  [Gr.s?/rr/iapfos=sewn together; 
syrrhapto  =  to  sew  together;  syn  =  together,  and 
rhapto=to  sew.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Pteroclidte  (q.  v.),  with  two 
species.  BUI  small,  conical,  nostrils  concealed  by 
feathers,  tarsi  hirsute ;  toes  short,  concrete,  hirsute 
above,  hallux  absent;  the  two  middle  tail-feathers 
and  first'two  quills  of  wings  produced  into  pointed 
setaceous  filaments.  They  normally  range  from 
Tartary,  Thibet,  and  Mongolia,to  the  country  round 
Pekin,  and  occasionally  visit  Eastern  Europe ;  but 
in  1863  great  numbers  of  them  appeared  in  Europe, 
and  reached  westward  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

*syrt,  s.  [Fr.  syrte,  from  Lat.  syrtis;  Gr.  syrtis— 
a  saudbauk-3  [SYRTIS,]  A  quicksand, 

*syr  -tic,  adj.  fEng.  syrt;  -ic.J  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  a  syrt  or  quicksand ;  of  the  nature  of  a 
quicksand. 

syr'-tls,  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  syrtis,  from  syro=  to 
draw.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  quicksand.    (Originally  applied 
especially  to  two  sandbanks  on  tho  north  coast  of 
Africa.) 

"Quench' d  in  a  boggy  syrtis,  neither  sea, 
Nor  good  dry  land."  Milton:  P.  L.t  ii.  939. 

2.  Entoni.:  A  genus  of  Bugs,  family  Membran- 
acete  (q.v.),  having  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  dilated. 
Two  species,  Syrtis  crassipes  and  S.  monstrosa,  occur 
on  the  continent  of  Europe. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     (jell,     chorus,     c,hin.     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$lst.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Won.      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


syrup 

sfr-up  *slr -6p, 'sir -up,  *slr-r6p,«.  [O.Fr. 
syrup,  vsserop(Fr.  strop),  from  Sp.  -rarope=a  medici- 
nal drink,  from  Arab.  shardb,shurab=viiaoor  any 
beverage,  syrup,  from  shariba  =  kc  drank;  Italian 
siroppo.]  [SHRUB  (2),  SHEEBET.] 

I.  Ord.  Lung. :  In  popular  language,  the  uncrys- 
tallizable  fluid  finally  separated  from  crystallized 
sugar  in  the  process  of  refining,  either  by  the  drain- 
ing of  sugar  in  loaves,  or  by  being  forcibly  ejected 
by  the  centrifugal  apparatus  in  preparing  moist 
sugar,  commonly  known  as  golden  syrup.    By  sugar 
manufacturers  the    term   syrup  is  applied  to  all 
strong  saccharine  solutions  which  contain  sugar  in 
a  condition  capable  of  being  crystallized  out,  the 
ultimate  uncrystallizable  fluid  being  distinguished 
as  molasses  or  treacle. 

"The  juice  which  trickles  into  these  vessels  is  collected 
by  persons  who  climb  the  trees  for  that  purpose  morning 
and  evening,  and  is  the  common  drink  of  every  individual 
upon  the  island;  yet  a  much  greater  quantity  is  drawn  oft 
than  is  consumed  in  this  use,  and  of  the  surplus  they 
make  botha»»mp  and  coarse  sugar."— Cook:  First  Voyage, 
bk.  Hi.,  ch.  ix. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chern.:  A  saturated,  or  nearly  saturated,  solu- 
tion of  sugar  in  water. 

2.  Pharmacy:  Syrupus;  a  preparation  in  wnicn 
sugar  forms  an  important  ingredient,  and  gives  a 
peculiar  consistence  to  the  liquid.    Its  general  use 
is  to  disguise  the  flavor  of  drugs ;  but  in  some  cases, 
as  in  that  of  the  iron  iodide,  the  sugar  preserves  the 
active  ingredient  from  undergoing  chemical  change. 
About   seventeen    syrups   are   used  in  pharmacy. 
Among  them  are  Syrupus  aurantii.  S.  limonis,  S. 
papaverte,  S.  sennoe,  &c.    (Garrod.) 

"  His  drugs,  his  drinks,  and  syrups  doth  apply, 
To  heat  his  blood  and  quicken  luxury." 

Dray  ton:  The  Orel. 

*sy'r-uped,  *syV-upt,  a.  [English  syrup ;  -ed.] 
Sweetened  by  or  as  by  moistening  or  mixing  with 
syrup. 

"Yet  when  there  haps  a  honey  fall, 
We'll  lick  the  syrupt  leaves." 

Drayton:  Quest  of  Cynthia. 

s?r  -ftp-? ,  Sir  -up-? ,  adj.  [English  syrup;  -y.\ 
Like  syrup  ;  partaking  of  the  nature  or  quality  of 
syrup. 

"Apples  are  of  a  syrupy,  tenacious  nature."—  Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

s$s-sar-co  -sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  syssqrkoo= to  unite 
by  flesh:  sy,  for  syn=with.  together,  and  sarx 
(genit.  sarkos)  =  flesh.  ] 

1.  Anat.:  A  species  of  union  of  bones,  in  which 
one  bone  is  united  to  another  by  means  of  an  inter- 
vening muscle,  as  in  the  connection  of  the  os  hyoides 
to  the  sternum. 

2.  Surg. :  The  method  of  curing  wounds  by  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  new  flesh. 

syVtal  -tic,  a.  [Lat.systalticus;  Gr.systaltikos 
=drawing  together;  systello=to  draw  together; 
sun= together,  and  stello=to  set  in  order.] 

Physiol.:  Capable  of  or  produced  by  alternate 
contraction  and  dilatation.  Used  spec,  of  the  heart. 

*Bf  s  -ta-sls,  s.  [Greek,  from  synistcmi=to  place 
together.]  [SYSTEM.]  A  sitting  together ;  a  polit- 
ical union  or  constitution. 

"It  is  a  worse  preservative  of  a  general  constitution 
than  the  sastasis  of  Crete,  or  the  confederation  of 
Poland."— Burke:  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  trance. 

Bf  B  -tem,  *sys  teme,  s.  [Lat.sysfema,  from  Gr. 
systema  =  a  complex  whole  put  together,  a  system : 
sy,  for  «/ji=with,  together,  and  ste-.  the  base  of 
histemi^  to  stand;  fr.systeme;  Sp.  &  Ital.sistema.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  combination  or  assemblage  of  things  adjusted 
into  a  regular  and  connected  whole;  a  number  of 
things  or  parts  so  connected  and  arranged  as  to 
make  one  complex  thing;  things  connected  accord- 
ing to  a  scheme ;  as  a  system  of  canals  or  railways 
a  system  of  forces  acting  upon  a  body. 

2.  An  assemblage  of  parts  or  organs  in  an  animal 
body  which  are  composed  of  the  same  tissue  or  are 
essentially  necessary  to  the  performance  of  some 
function:  as  the  nervous  system,  the  vascular  sys- 
tem,  &c. 

3.  Hence  applied  to  the  body  itself;  as,  to  take 
nourishment  into  the  system. 

4.  The    whole   scheme   of  creation  regarded  as 
forming  one  complete  plan  or  whole;  the  universe. 

5.  A  plan  or  scheme  according  to  which  things 
are  connected  or  combined  into  a  whole ;  an  assem- 
blage of  facts,  or  of  principles    and  conclusions 
scientifically   arranged  or  disposed   according   to 
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II   Techit  ically : 

1.  Anat. :  A  term  introduced  by  Bichat,  used  of 
any  structure  taken  as  a  whole ;  as,  the  nervous 
system. 

*2.  Ancient  Music:  An  interval  compounded,  or 
supposed  to  bo  compounded,  of  several  lesser  inter- 
vals, as  the  octave,  the  elements  of  which  are  called 
diastems. 

3.  Astron. :  A  theory  of  the  movements  and  mu- 
tual relations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  especially  of 
the  eun,  moon,  and  planets,  and  the  laws  by  which 
these  are  regulated.    Used  of  the  Ptolemaic  Sys- 
tem, the  Copernican  System,  the  Newtonian  Sys- 
tem, &C.  (all  which  see). 

"The  great  system  in  which  the  sun  acts  the  part  of 
the  primary,  and  the  planets  of  its  satellites."— llerschel: 
Astronomy,  §533. 

4.  Biol. :   Method  of  arrangement  on  a  compre- 
hensive  plan.     Used   specially  in  Botany,  where 
first  Linnaeus'  Sexual  System— the  Artificial— for  a 
time  prevailed,  to  be  followed  by  the  Natural  Sys- 
tem, which  is  now  in  use.    By  the  Natural  System 
some  understand  only  the  placing  together  of  such 

Slants  or  animals  as  resemble  each  other;  some 
old  that  it  reveals  the  plan  of  the  Creator,  while 
Darwin  (Origin  of  Species,  ch.  xiv.)  thinks  that  it 
is  the  arrangement  by  similarity  of  characters  of 
animals  or  plants  having  a  community  of  descent. 

5.  Fine  Arts:  A  collection  of  the  rules  and  prin- 
ciples upon  which  an  artist  works. 

6.  Geology:    A   term  introduced  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison    for   a   formation   or   division  of    the 
Palaeozoic,    Secondary,    or   Tertiary   Rocks.    (See 
extract.) 

"In  the  work  on  Russia  the  Devonian,  Carboniferous, 
and  Permian  rocks  were  each  denominated  systems,  but 
as  explained  in  this  work,  they  are  now  viewed  as  groups 
that  constitute  the  Upper  Palaeozoic  System,  the  Silurian 
being  the  Lower  Palaeozoic." — Murchison :  Siluria  (ed. 
1854),  p.  310.  (Note.) 

•f7.  Math.:  A  term  used  of  equations  related  to 
each  other  in  the  same  problem,  or  of  curves  or  sur- 
faces connected  by  any  law. 

system-maker,  s.  One  who  makes  or  constructs 
a  system  or  systems.  ( Usually  in  contempt.) 

"System-makers  have  endeavored  to  interpret  it  away." 
— Warbnrton:  Works,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  5. 

'system-monger,  s.  One  who  is  fond  of  form- 
ing or  framing  systems. 

8? s-te-mat  -Ic,  sf  s-t§-mat  -Ic-al,  a.  [Greek 
systematikos,  from  systematos,  genit.  of  systema=a 
system  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  systematique.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  system ;    according  to  system ; 
methodical ;  formed  or  arranged  with  regular  con- 
nection and  subordination  of  parts  to  each  other 
and  to  the  design  of  the  whole. 

2.  Proceeding  or  working  according  to  regular 
system  or  method  ;  as,  a  systematic  writer. 

*3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  system  of  the  universe ; 
cosmical. 

sy's-te-mat  -Ic-al-l? ,  adv.  [Eng.  systematical; 
-ly.]  In  a  systematic  manner ;  in  form  of  a  system ; 
methodically. 

*sfs  -tem-at  I§m,  s.  [Eng.  systematic);  -ism."} 
Reduction  of  things  into  a  system. 

sfs  -tem-at-Ist,  eubst.   [Eng.  systematic) ;  -iet.] 

1.  One  who  forms  a  system  or  systems ;  a  system- 
atizer. 

2.  One  who  adheres  to  a  system. 

sf  s-te-mat-I-za  -tion,  «.  [Eng.  systematiz(e) ; 
•of  ion.]  The  act  of  systematizing;  the  act  or  pro- 
cess of  reducing  or  forming  things  into  a  system. 

sf  a  -tem-at-lze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  systemat(ic) ;  -fee.] 
To  reduce  or  form  into  a  system  or  regular  method. 

sf  S  -tem-at-lZ-Sr,  «.  [Eng.  systematiz(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  reduces  or  forms  things  into  a  regular 
system. 

*S?s-tem-a-t8l  -6-gy1,  s.  [Greek  systima  (genit. 
systematos)  =  a.  system  (q.  v.),  and  logos=a  dis- 
course.] Knowledge  or  information  regarding 
systems. 

Sy's-tem  -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  system;  -ic.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  system. 

2.  Anat.,  fathol.,  <tc. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
body  as  a  whole ;  as,  the  systemic  arteries,  the  sys- 
temic veins. 

*sf  s-tem-1-za  -tion,  subst.  [Eng.  systemiz(e); 
-ation.]  The  same  as  SYSTEMATIZATIOX  (q.  v.). 
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*8yV-tem-lze,  v,  t.    [English  system ;  -ize.]    To 

f r =          reduce  to  a  system;  to  systematize. 

certain  mutual  relations,  BO  as'to  forma  complete       *s*s -tem-Iz-Sr,  ».     [Eng.  systemiz(e) ;  -er.]    A 
whole ;  as;  a  system  of  philosophy,  a  system  of  gov-    systematizer. 

sy's'-tem-le'ss,  a.    [Eng.  system ;  -Jess.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Without  system. 

2.  Biol. :  Not  obviously  presenting  the  characters 
of   the   well-marked  divisions   of  the   animal    or 


•  ;  as,  a 

ernment,  &c. 
6.  Method,  order,  regularity;  as,  Ho  has  no  sys- 


tem in  his  business. 

7.  Manner  or  way  in  which  things  are  managed; 
plan  of  transacting  business. 


vegetable  kingdom,  as  the  Protozoa  among  animal.- 
and  the  microscopic  algra  or  minute  fungals  among 
plants. 

sf  8  tft-le,  s.  fGr.  syslole=a  contracting,  draw- 
ing together;  systello  =  to  draw  together;  *;//,  for 
s.vn=togethcr,  ands(e((6=to  equip,  to  set  in  order; 
Fr.  ayttoic*] 

1.  i,  'ram.:  The  shortening  of  a  long  syllable. 

2.  Physiol.:   The  contraction  of  any  contractile 
cavity,  specially  of  the  auricles  and  ventricle*  in 
tho  heart. 

S?S  t8l-lc,  a.  [Eng.  systol(e)  ;  -ic.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  systole  ;  contracting  ;  us,  .s//.^o//r  aor- 
tic, mitral,  pulmonary,  and  tricuEipid  murmurs. 

sfa  -tjfle,  «.  [Gr.  si/stylos,  from  s;/,  for  syn  = 
with,  together,  and  stylos—  a  pillar,  a  column  ;  Fr. 
si/style.  \ 

Arch.  :  Having  columns  standing  close  : 

(1)  Having  columns  placed  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  are  two  diameters  of  a  column  apart. 

(2)  Having  a  row  of  columns  set  close  together 
all  round,  as  the  Parthenon  at  Athens. 

sy  -vgr,  s.  [From  the  same  root  as  sewer  (q.  v.).] 
A  covered  dram  ;  a  s_ewer.  a  gutter  ;  the  grating  or 
trap  of  a  street  drain.  (Scotch.) 

syveg,  «.    [CHIVE  (2).] 

Bot.  :  Alliumschcenoprasum.    (Jamieson.) 

•syx-hende-man,  n.  [A.  S.  six=six;  hund,  hun- 
dred, and  man.] 

Old  Sax.  Law:  A  man  possessed  of  property  to 
the  value  of  six  hundred  shillings. 

sy'-zjfg  -I-um,  sl-zfg  -I-um,  s.  [Gr.  syzygios= 
yoked  together,  paired.  So  named  from  tho  way  in 
which  tho  branches  and  leaves  are  united  by  pairs.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Myrteae.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with 
the  flowers  in  cymes  or  corymbs,  tho  calyx  with  its 
limb  undivided;  the  petals,  four  or  five,  inserted 
into  the  throat  of  the  calyx  and  fugitive;  stamens 
many,  similarly  inserted;  tho  fruit  baccate,  one- 
celled  by  abortion  ;  seeds  one  or  two.  Syzygium 
jambolanum,  called  also  Eugenia  jambolana,  is  a 
moderate-sized  tree,  wild  or  cultivated  all  over 
India.  The  bark  is  astringent,  and  is  used,  as  are 
the  leaves,  in  dysentery.  The  decoction  of  the  bark 
constitutes  a  wash  for  the  teeth  ;  its  fresh  juice, 
with  goat's  milk,  a  medicine  for  tho  diarrho?a  of 
children.  A  vinegar  prepared  from  tho  unripe  fruit 
is  a  stomachic,  carminative,  and  diuretic.  Tho  fruit 
is  astringent,  but  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  who  in 
time  of  famine  consume  also  tho  kernels.  The 
leaves  of  S.  terebinthaceum  are  used  in  Madagascar 
to  impart  an  aroma  to  baths.  S.  onineemis  is  wor- 
shiped in  Gambia  and  the  fruit  is  eaten. 

sy  -zjf-gjf,  s.  [Gr.  syzygia=na(<m,  conjunction; 
syzygos—  conjoined  ;  sy,  for  ff#n=with,  together,  and 
zeugnymi—to  join;  zygon=a  yoke.] 

1.  Astron.  (pi.)  :  Linear  relations;  a  teipn  used  of 
the  points  of  a  planet,  or  of  the  moon's  orbit,  at 
which  the  planet  or  the  moon  is  in  opposition  to  or 
conjunction  with  the  sun. 

2.  Pros.:  The  coupling  of  different  feet  together 
in  Greek  or  Latin  verse. 

sza-bo-lte  (sz  as  tz),s.  [After  Prof.  J.  Szabo. 
of  Budapest;  suff.  -He  (Afm.).J 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  minute  crystals  in 
cavities  of  an  andesite,  Transylvania.  Crystalliza- 
tion, triclinic.  Hardness,  6-7  ;  specific  gravity, 
3'505  ;  luster,  vitreous  ;  color,  hair-brown  to  hya- 
cinth-red. Composition  :  Essentially  a  silicate  of 
iron  and  lime.  Now  shown  to  be  related  to  hyper- 
sthene  (q.  v.). 

szai-be  -If  -He,  s.  [After  Herr  Szaibelyi;  suff. 
-ite  (Min.).\ 

Mineral.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  small  nodules 
bristling  with  acicular  crystals  in  a  limestone  at 
Werksthal,  Hungary.  Hardness,  3-4  ;  specific  grav- 
ity, 3'0;  color,  externally  white,  internally  yellow. 
Composition  :  After  separating  impurities,  essen- 
tially a  hydrous  borate  of  magnesia. 

szas  -ka  He  (sz  as  tz),«.  [After  Szaska,  Hun- 
gary, where  found  ;  suff.  -He  (.Mm.).] 

MI/I.:  An  earthy  variety  of  calamine 
(zinc  carbonate)  (q.  v.),  stated  to  contain 
cadmium. 

szmlk  -ite  (sz  as  tz),  subst.  [After  Herr 
Szmik;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Miti.  :  An  amorphous  mineral,  stalactitic. 
Hardness,  1'5;  specific  gravity.  3'  15;  color, 
whitish  ;  on  fracture,  reddish-white  to  rose- 
red.  Composition  :  Sulphuric  acid,  47'43  ; 
protoxide  of  manganese,  42'01  ;  water,  10'65= 
100'09.  Found  at  Felsobanya,  Hungary. 

szo  pel-ka  (sz  astz),s.    [Russ.]  Szopel- 

Afusic:  A    kind    of    oboe,    about   fifto'm     ka. 
inches  in  length,  made  of  elder  wood,  hav- 
ing a  brass  mouthpiece  and  eight  large  and  seven 
small  finger  holes.    It  is  a  popular  instrument  in 
Southern  Russia. 


f&te,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w6t,     here,     camel,     her,    thSre;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    gfi,     p8t, 
or,  'wore,     wolf,     work,     wh6,     sfin;     mate,     CU.D,    cttre.    unite,    cfir,    rflle,    fill;     try;     Syrian,     x,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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tabernacle 


THE  twentieth  letter  and  the 
sixteenth  consonant  of  the 
English  alphabet,  is  a  sharp, 
mutt1  consonant,  and  closely 
allied  tod,  both  beingclontnls. 
It  is  formed  by  pressing  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  closely 
against  the  root  of  tho  upper 
teeth,  and  it  differs  from  d 
only  in  being  non-vocal,  while 
d  is  uttered  with  voice.  T  fol- 
lowed by  h  in  tho  same  sylla- 
ble has  two  distinct  sounds;  the  one  surd  or 
breathed,  as  in  think,  thank,  thought;  the  other 
sonant,  or  vocal,  as  in  this,  that,  though.  Ti  before 
a  vowel,  and  unaccented,  usually  passes  into sh,  as 
innation,  portion,  partial,  which  are  pronounced 
nashon,  porshon,  parshal.  When  8  or  x  precede  ti, 
the  t  retains  its  proper  sound,  as  in  question,  though 
before  u  it  is  often  softened  into  ch  (as  in  church'), 

In 


ted  in  Latin,  Greek.and  Sanscrit  by  d,  anil  in 
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GUT      ^guult.      cvruMJ,      VJ  l  .    IVU.I  l*(u,     ualla^.      lvf(l&uj/lt, 

Ger.  herza;  Eng.  eat= Lat.  cdo,  Gr.  edo,  Sausc.  ad, 
O.  H  Ger.  Szan,  Ger.  ersen.  If  the  t  is  preceded  by 
s,  this  rule  does  not  apply,  as  in  Eng.  s£cmd=Lat. 
sto,  Gr.  hittimi,&tiT.  stehen.  Th  in  English,  &c.,  is 
represented  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanscrit  by  t,  and 
ill  German  by  d;  thus,  Eng.  Mou  =  Lat.  tu,  Gr.  tit, 
Sansc.  (ram,  Ger.  du:  Eng.  three=L,at.  tres,  Or. 
treis,  Sansc.  tri,  O.  H.  Ger.  dri,  Ger.  drei.  In  a  few 
instances  t  in  English  represents  an  ( in  Latin,  as  in 
tear  (s.)  =Lat.  lacrima.  In  bat  and  mate,  t  supplies 
the  place  of  an  original  fc  (O.  Eng.  bak  and  make), 
An  original  t  is  sometimes  represented  by  d  in  Eng. 
lish ;  cf.  proud=O,  Eng.  prut;  diamond^Fr.  dia- 
mant;  ccwd=Fr.  carte,  Lat.  charta.  An  original  t 
has  become  th  in  author^iiat.  auctor.  It  lias  dis- 
appeared from  the  middle  of  a  word  in  best=O.  Eng. 
betst;  last=O.  Eng.  latst;  from  the  end  of  a  word  in 
anvil=O.  Eng.  anfilt;  pett;/=Fr.  petit;  dandelion= 
FT.  dent  de  lion.  T  has  crept  in  (1)  after  s,  as  in 
behest,  amongst,  against,  amidst,  whilst,  betwixt; 
(2)  in  turant—O.  Fr.  tiran,  Lat.  tyrannus ;  parch- 
ment=0.  Fr.parchemin;  cormorant— Fr.cormoran; 
ancient=Fr.  ancien ;  pheasant=O.  Fr.  phaisan.  Th 
represents  an  original  d  in  hither,  thither,  whether, 
faith=O.  Fr.  feid,  Lat.  fides.  An  original  th  has 
become  d  in  cow/d=O.  Eng.  cuthe ;  fiddle=O.  Eng. 
flthele;  Kedlam  =  Bethlehem :  ithasbecomefin  theft 

dis- 


•ipe 

words,  occasionally  at  the  end,  as  in  butt,  mitt.  T 
is  often  used  to  denote  things  of  the  shape  of  tho 
capital  letter ;  cf.  T-bandage,  T-square,  <fec.  * 

T,  as  a  symbol,  is  used  in  numerals  for  160,  and 
with  a  stroke  over  it  (T)  for  160,000. 

U  (1)  Marked  with  a  t:  A.  thief.  An  expression 
equivalent  to  the  trium  literarum  homo  of  Plautus 
(Aul.,  II.  iv.  47).  The  English  phrase  derives  its 
force  from  the  fact  that  thieves  were  formerly 
branded  in  the  hand  with  the  letter  T. 

(2)  To  at:  Exactly ;  to  a  nicety ;  with  the  utmost 
exactness ;  as,  That  fits  mo  to  a  t, 

tab,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  latchot  or  flap  of  a  shoe  or  half-boot,  former- 
ly fastened  with  a  buckle,  now  usually  by  a  string. 

2.  The  metallic  binding  on  the  end  of  a  shoe  or 
corset  lace ;  a  tag. 

3.  A  lace  or  other  border,  resembling  that  of  a 
cap,  sometimes  worn  on  the  inner  front  edges  of 
ladies'  bonnets. 

4.  The  hanging  sleeve  of  a  child's  garment. 

II.  Fulling:  One  of  the  revolving  arms  which  lift 
the  boaters  of  a  fulling-machine. 

*ta-bac  -co,  s.    [TOBACCO.] 

tab-a-ehir  ,  s.    [TABASHEEK.] 

ta-ban-1-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  taban(us) ;  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entomol.:  A  cosmopolitan  family  of  Tanystoma 
(q.  v.).  Head  broad,  tittingclose  to  tho  thorax,  and 
occupied  mostly  by  tho  compound  eyes;  there  are 
usually  three  distinct  ocelli;  mouth  with  six  lan- 
cets in  female,  four  in  male;  maxillary  palpi  two- 
jointed  ;  abdomen  broad,  with  eight  segments  ;  tarsi 
with  throe  cushions;  wings  witha  central  cell, from 
whichthroeveinsrun  to  thehinder  margin.  Genera, 
four  in  number.  Tabanus,  Htematopota,  Chrysops, 
and  Pangonia. 

ta-ba  -nus,  s.    [Lat.=a  gadfly  (q.  v.).J 
Entom.:    The   typo-genus   of  Tabanidm   (q.  v.). 

Antennee  throe-jointed,  tho  last  joint  deeply  notched 

at  the  side  and  ringed  near  tho  tip. 


*tab  ard,  "tab  erd,  "tab  ert,*tab -eld,s.[O. 
Fr.  tabart.  tatmnl :  Kr.  ttiiinrd;  Sp.  &  Port,  tabar- 
'/";  Ital.  tabarro;  \Vel.  tabar;  M. 
H.  Ger.  tapftrrt.  laphart.  Origin 
unknown.  ]  A  light,  vestment  worn 
over  the  armor,  and  generally  em- 
broidered with  the  arms  of  tho 
wearer.  It  was  close-fitting,  open 
at  the  sides,  with  wide  sleeves  or 
Haps  reaching  to  the  elbows.  It 
originally  reached  to  the  middle  of 
the  letr.  and  was  afterward  made 
shorter.  It  was  at  first  worn 
chiefly  by  the  military,  but  after- 
ward became  an  ordinary  article 
of  dress  of  other  classes  in  England 
and  France,  in  1 1m  middle  ages. 
The  illustration  shows  the  tabard 
and  other  official  dress  of  Garter 
King  of  Arms,  in  1417.  when  the 
office  was  created  by  Henry  V.  for 
the  service  of  tho  Order  of  the 
Garter,  which  till  then  had  been  at- 
tended by  Windsor  heralds.  The 
tabard  is  now  worn  only  by  heralds  and  pursuivants 
at  arms,  and  is  embroidered  with  the  arms  of  the 
sovereign. 

tab-ar-dar  ,  *tab  -ard-er,*tab-ard-eer',  subst. 
[Eng.  tabard:  -<'?-.  |  One  who  wears  a  tabard; 
specif.,  a  scholar  belonging  to  the  foundation  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford  University,  England,  whose 
original  dress  was  a  tabard. 

tab'-ar-St,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  con- 
nected with  tabby  (q.  v.).] 
Fabric:  A  stout,  satin-striped  silk  stuff. 

tab  a-sheer  ,  s.    [From  the  Persian.] 

Min. :  A  hydrated  silica,  belonging  to  the  Opal 
group,  deposited  in  irregular  masses  about  the 
joints  of  certain  varieties  of  the  bamboo.  Color, 
yellowish  white;  fracture,  somewhat  resinous; 
translucid  to  opaque.  Adheres  strongly  to  the 
tongue.  Resembles  hydrophane  (q.  v.),  when  im- 
mersed in  water  becoming  quite  transparent.  Very 
brittle. 

tab  -bled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [TABBY,  i>.] 

tab  -bln-et,  s.    [TABINET.] 

tab  -by1,  a-  Scmibst.  [Fr.  tab  is.  from  Sp.  tabi=a 
silken  stuff,  from  Arab.  utdbl  =  a  kind  of  rich  undu- 
lated silk.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  a  wavy  or  watered  appearance. 

"  The  potent  warriors  of  the  tabby  vest." 

Parnell:  Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice,  i. 

2.  Brindled,  brinded ;  diversified  in  color. 
"  The  cat,  if  you  but  singe  her  tabby  skin,     ' 

The  chimney  keeps,  and  sits  content  within." 

Pope:  H-ifiofBath,U2. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Silk  or  other  stuff  having  an  irregularly  waved 
or  watered  surface  produced  by  pressure,  usually 
between  engraved  rollers  in  the  mode  of  calender- 
ing, known  as  tabbying.    There  is  but  little  differ- 
ence between  tabbying,  watering,  and  moire,  the 
effect  in  each  case  being  produced  by  the  flattening 
of  some  of  the  fibers  while  the  others  remain  undis- 
turbed, causing  the  different  parts  to  reflect  the 
light  unequally. 

"  In  mimic  pride  the  snail-wrought  tissue  shines 
Perchance  of  tabby  or  of  harateen." 

Sictft.    (Tudd.) 

2.  A  mixture  of  lime  with  shells,  gravel,  or  stones 
in  equal  proportions,  forming  a  mass  which,  when 
dry,  becomes  as  hard  as  rock.  It  is  used  in  Morocco 
as   a    substitute    for   brick  or  stone  in  building. 
(Wealed 

3.  A  cat  of  a  mixed  or  brindled  kind ;  a  cat  gener- 
ally.   (Colloq.) 

"As  in  her  ancient  mistress'  lap 
The  youthful  tabby  lay." 

Cowper:  Familiarity  Dangerous. 

4.  An  old  maiden  lady ;  an  old  spinster ;  a  gossip. 
(Colloq.) 

"I  am  not  sorry  for  the  coming  in  of  these  old  tabbies, 
and  am  mnch  obliged  to  her  ladyship  for  leaving  us  to 
such  fin  agreeable  tete-a-tete."  —  G.  Colman  the  Elder: 
Jealous  Wife,  ii.  3. 

II.  Kiitoin.:  A  common  European  moth,  Af/lossa 
pingninalis,  one  of  tho  Pyralites ;  grayish-brown, 
clouded  with  a  darker  color;  hind  wings  grayish- 
brown  ;  larva  seen  on  greasy  horse-cloths.  <fec.  The 
Small  Tabby  is  Aglotta  cuprealis,  and  has  tho  hind 
wings  whitish.  It  is  rarer. 

tabby-cat,  s.    \  brindled  cat ;  a  tabby. 

tab  -bf ,  i'.  t.  [TABBY,  a.]  To  calender  so  as  to 
give  a  tabby  or  wavy  appearance  to,  as  stuffs ;  to 
water  or  cause  to  look  wavy ;  as,  to  t<tbby  silk,  mo- 
hair, &c.  It  is  done  by  a  calender  without  water. 


tab -bf  Ing,  s.    [TABBY,  v.] 

Fabric:  The  act  or  process  of  passing  fabrics  be- 
tween engraved  rollers  to  impart  a  wavy  or  watered 
appearance. 

*tabe,  s.    [Lat.  tabes.~\    A  wasting  away  ;  tabes. 

"A  ta.be  and  a  consumption." — Adams:   H'orta,  i.  191. 

*ta-be-fac  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  tabefactio.']  [T  ABEFY.  | 
The  act  or  state  of  wasting  away. 

*ta'-be  f^,  *tab  -e-fy,  r.  t.  [Lat.  tahcfio,  from 
fafees=wasting  away,  and  /ac/o=to  make.]  To 
waste  away ;  to  cause  to  waste  or  consume  away ;  to 
emaciate. 

"Meat  eaten  in  greater  quantity  than  is  convenient 
tabefles  the  body." — Harvey:  On  Consumptions. 

*ta,-beT-lI-6n,  s.  [Lat.  te&e/d'o,  from  tabeUa=a 
tablet,  dimin.  from  tabula=a  table  (q.  v.).]  A  kind 
of  secretary  or  notary ;  a  scrivener.  (Such  a  func- 
tionary existed  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  dur- 
ing tho  old  monarchy  in  France.) 

*ta  -bSr,  r.  i.   [TABOE,  t\] 

*tab  -Srd,  «.    [TABARD.] 

ta  -berg-lte,  s.  [After  Taberg,  Sweden,  where 
found ;  suff.  -ite.  (Afin.)] 
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tions  Des  Cloizeaux  states  that  it  sometimes  con- 
sists of  uniaxial  and  biaxial  laminae  combined,  the 
axial  divergence  varying  as  much  as  from  1°  to  33°, 
thus  indicating  a  mixture  of  the  members  of  th  is 
group. 

tab -Srn,  s.  [Lat.  taberna=a  tavern.]  A  cellar. 
(Prof.) 

tab  -er-nac-le  (le  as  el),  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,from  Lat. 
tabernaculum ,  a  double  dimin.  from  taberna=Bi 
hut,  a  shod ;  Sp.  &  Port,  tabernaculo ;  Ital.  taberna- 
co/o.]  [TAVERN.] 

A.  .43  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language ; 

*1.  Lit. :  A  slightly-constructed  temporary  build- 
ing or  habitation  ;  a  tent,  a  pavilion. 

"The  Emperor  had  caused  to  be  made  a  certain  pavil- 
ion or  tabernacle  eight  square."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch, 
p.  107. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  temple ;  a  place  of  worship ;  a  sacred  place ; 
specifically,  the  sacred  tent  built  by  Moses  and 
maintained  as  tho  central  place  of  worship  for  Israel 
until  Solomon  built  the  temple. 

"Lord,  who  shall  abide  in  thy  tabernacle!  who  shall 
dwell  in  thy  holy  hill*"— Psalm  xv.  1. 

*(2)  The  human  frame  as  tho  temporary  abode  of 
the  soul. 

"I  think  it  meet,  as  long  as  I  am  in  this  tabernacle 
to  stir  you  up  by  putting  you  in  remembrance;  knowing 
that  shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my  tabernacle,  even  as  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  shewed  me."— 2  Peter  i.  13,  14. 

II.   Technically: 

1.  Jewish  Antiq. :  Heb.  mishkan=a  dwelling ;  ochel 
=  atent,  more  fully  denominated  Tabernacle  of  the 
Congregation,  and  Tabernacle  of  Witness,  a  tent 
constructed  by  direction  of  Moses,  under  divine 
authority, to  bo  a  local  habitation  for  Jehovah  while 
His  people  moved  from  place  to  placoin  tho  wilder- 
ness—a temple  being  obviously  unsuitable  to  the 
period  of  the  wandering.  To  obtain  materials  for  the 
construction  of  this  sacred  tent  freo-will  offerings 
were  solicited,  and  the  Jews,  in  response,  brought 
gold,  silver,  "brass"  (copper),  cloths,  rams'  skins 
dyed  red,  oil,  spices,  precious  stones,  &c.  (Expd.  xxv. 
1-9;  xxxvi.  1-5.)  BezaleelandAholiab,  men  divinely 
endowed  with  genius  for  the  purpose,  were  tho 
actual  builders  (xxxv.  30-34 ;  xxxvi.  4).  Thetaber- 
nacle  was  30  cubits  (i.  e.,  45  foot)  long,  10  cubits  (15 
feet)  wide,  and  10  cubits  (15  foot)  high.  Tho  mate- 
rial was  ''sliittim"  (acacia)  wood.  20  Ixiards  of 
which,  standing  upright,  constituted  each  of  the 
longer  (i.  e.,  tho  north  and  south')  sides,  and  six 
the  west  one,  while  tho  oast  end  was  open.  Each 
board  was  fastened  below  by  tenons  fitting  into 
two  silver  sockets ;  they  were  held  in  their  places 
by  five  bars  of  acacia  wood  on  each  side  and  five  at 
the  end,  passing  horizontally  through  rings  of  gold 
fastened  in  tho  upright  boards.  Tho  interior  was 
divided  into  an  outer  room  20  cubits  long  by  10 
broad,  called  tho  Holy  Place,  or  Sanctuary,  and  an 
inner  apartment  lOcubits  (15  feet)  long  by  10  broad, 
named  the  Most  Holy  Place,  or  Holy  of  Holies.  At 
the  east,  or  open  end,  were  five  pillars  of  acacia 
wood,  overlaid  with  gold,  supporting  a  vail  or  cur- 
tain of  fine  linen  with  needlework  of  blue,  crimson, 
and  scarlet.  Each  pillar  stood  on  a  brass  socket 
and  was  furnished  with  golden  hooks.  Between  the 
Holy  Place  and  tho  Place  Most  Holy  was  another 
vail  or  curtain  of  the  same  material  as  the  first,  but 
the  pillars  supporting  it  rested  on  silver  sockets. 
Four  different  kinds  of  curtains  or  coverings  sup- 
plied the  place  of  a  roof.  Tho  first,  or  inner  one, 
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of  tho  same  material  as  the  two  vails,  was  often 
curtains,  eacli  28  cubits  (42  feet)  long  by  20  cubits 
(aufeet)  broad.  The  covering  exterior  to  tins  was 
ot  line  coats'  hair,  t  lieu  there  was  one  of  sheepskins 
dyed  red,  then  one  of  tachluuh,  rendered  in  the  text 
or  the  Revised  Version  seal  skins,  and  in  the  margin 
porpoise  skins.  Within  the  Holy  Place,  on  the  north 
side,  was  the  golden  table  with  the  shew-bread  on 
it,  and  on  the  south  side  the  golden  candlestick, 
iind  the  golden  altar  of  incense.  In  the  Holy  of 
Holies  were  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  and  themercy- 
s,.:,t  lExod.  xxvi.  1-37;  xxxvi.  1-38;  Heb.  ix.  1-5). 
A  round  the  tabernacle  was  the  court  of  the  taber- 
nacle, 100  cubits  (150  feet)  long,  by  50  cubits  (75  feet) 
broad,  surrounded  by  sixty  pillars,  each  five  cubits 
(ll/t  feet)  highj  with  silver  capitals  and  hooks,  and 
i>r;iss  sockets.  The  four  pillars  in  the  eastern  side 
supported  a  veil  or  curtain  constituting  the  gate  of 
the  court.  The  brazen  altar  and  the  laver  were  in 
tho  courtyard.  Around  the  latter  were  the  tents  of 
the  Lovites,  and  beyond  these  those  of  the  other 
tribes,  three  on  each  side  of  the  tabernacle.  Only 
the  priests  entered  the  Holy  Place.  This  they  did 
twice  daily,  in  the  morning  to  extinguish  the  lights, 
ill  the  evening  to  light  them  anew.  None  but  the 
high  priest  could  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  he 
only  once  a  year,  on  the  great  day  of  Atonement. 
The  (rershonites,  the  Merarites,  and  the  Koha- 
thites  took  charge  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  furni- 
ture when  these  wore  removed  from  place  to  place. 
The  tabernacle  was  first  set  up  by  Moses  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  year  after  the  Israelites  had 
left  Egypt.  After  they  had  reached  Canaan  it  was 
located  at  Shiloh  (1  Sam.  iv.  3-22.)  In  Saul's  time 
it  was  at  Nob  (cf.  1  Sam.  xxi.  1  and  Mark  ii.  26.) 
When  Solomon  became  king  it  was  at  Gibeou 
(1  Kings  iii.  4).  Aft  srward  Solomon  laid  it  up  in 
the  Temple,  of  which  in  all  its,  leading  features 
it  had  been  the  model  (1  Kings  viii.  4.,2Cnron.  v.  5). 
[TEMPLE,  $.,  ^T.] 

2.  Eccles.  <&  Church  Hist. :  In  the  Roman  Church, 
a  receptacle  for  the  consecrated  Host  for  benedic- 
tion and  the  ciborium  containing  tho  smaller  Hosts 
which  the  laity  receive.    In    its  present   form— a 
small  structure  of  marble,  metal,  or  wood,  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  east  side  of  the  altar— the  taber- 
nacle dates  from  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  original 
form  was  that  of  a  dove ;  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  it  was  sometimes  placed  in  an 
aumbry  above  tho  altar.    A  lamp  constantly  burns 
before  the    tabernacle,  which  is  kept  locked,  the 
key  never  passing  out  of  the  charge  of  the  clergy. 
The  name  tabernacle  is  also  given  to  (1)  a  niche  for 
an  image,  (2)  a  reliquary,  (3)  the  aumbry  near  the 
high  altar  when  used  to  contain  the  reserved  sacra- 
ment, and  (4)  the  abbot's  stall  in  choir. 

3.  Naut. :  An  elevated  socket  for  a  boat's  mast, 
or  a  projecting  post  to  which  a  mast  may  be  hinged 
when    it    is    fitted    for   lowering    to  pass  beneath 
bridges. 

*B.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  TABEENACULAE  (q.  v.). 

^1  Feast  of  Tabernacles : 

Jewish  Antiq.:  C'hkag  hassukkoth,  one  of  the 
three  leading  Jewish  leasts,  on  tho  recurrence  of 
which  all  the  males  were  required  to  present  them- 
selves at  Jerusalem.  During  this  feast  the  people 
dwelt  on  their  housetops  or  elsewhere  in  booths 
made  of  the  branches  of  trees,  in  commemoration 
of  their  tent  life  in  the  wilderness.  Called  also  the 
Feast  of  Ingathering,  because  it  was 
a  feast  of  thanksgiving  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  harvest  and  the  vin- 
tage. It  lasted  for  eight  days,  from 
the  15th  to  tho  23<1  of  Tisri,  corre- 
sponding to  October.  The  first  and 
r  the  eighth  days  were  holy  convoca- 
tions (Exod.  xxiii.  16;  Lev.  xxiii.  34 ; 
Num.  xxix.  12;  Deut.  xvi.  13).  It  is 
believed  that  tho  einhth  day  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  the  last 
great  day  of  the  feast  at  which  Jesus 
preached  (John  vii.  37). 

tabernacle-work,  ». 

Ecclte.:  Carved  canopy-work  over 
a   pulpit,  a  choir  stall,  or  a  niche. 
The  example  figured  is    from  the    Lady  Chapel, 
Exeter  Cathedral. 

•tab  -gr-nac-le  (le  asel),t>.  i.  [TABERXACLE.S.] 
To  sojourn  ;  to  dwell  for  a  time ;  to  house. 

"He  assumed  our  nature,  and  tabernacled  amongst  us 
in  the  flesh."—  Scott:  Works  (ed.  1718),  ii.  407. 

tab  Sr-nac -u-lar,  a.  [Lat.  tabernacul («m)  = 
a  tabernacle;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ar.] 

1.  Sculptured    with    delicate    tracery   or   open- 
worked;  latticed. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tabernacle. 

*3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  booth  or  shop;  hence, 
common,  low.  (l)e  Quincey.) 

ta-ber-nffl-mon-ta  -na,  s.  [Named  byPlumier, 
after  James  TJioodore  Tabcrnspmontanus,  who  in 
1588  published  the  first  part  of  a  great  Herbal.  He 
died  in  1590.] 


Bot..'  A  gomis  of  Phunierea3.  Flowers  monopeta- 
lous,  corolla  salver-shaped  ;  stamens  live,  included  ; 
anthers  sagittate ;  style  hliform;  stigma  dilated  at 
flu-  Ita-e,  tritiil;  ovnrirs  two,  developing  into  two 
lOlliclt-s;  seeds  immersed  in  deep-rod  pulp.  Taber- 
iiii  in'tnlana  utilia,  the  Hya-hya  of  Demerara,  is 
one  o(  the  Cow-trees.  It  pours  forth  a  copious 
stream  of  tliick,  sweet, innoxious  milk.  T.  coronqria 
is  a  small  evergreen  shrub,  six  or  eight  feet  lii^'h, 
with  silvery  bark  and  glossy  leaves.  It  is  common 
in  India  gardens;  its  native  countryis  unknown. 
The  red  pulp  obtained  from  the  aril  is  used  as  a  dye 
by  the  hill  people.  An  oil  is  prepared  from  T. 
dichotoma,  a  small  Indian  tree.  The  Ceylonese 
suppose  its  fruit  to  have  been  the  forbidden  fruit  of 
paradise.  The  sap  of  T.  persicaricefolia,  found  in 
Mauritius,  is  considered  poisonous ;  its  wood  is 
used  in  turnery. 

ta'-be§,  s.    [  Lat.,  from  tabeo=to  waste  away.] 

Pathol.:  A  wasting  away  of  the  body,  however 
produced.  It  figured  largely  in  the  older  writers, 
but  is  now  limited  to  the  three  compounds  sub- 
joined. 

ttabes-dorsalis,  s. 

Pathol. :  The  same  as  LOCOMOTOR-ATAXY  (q.  v.). 

*tabes-glandularis,  s. 

Pathol.:  [STRUMA,  2.] 

tabes-mesenterica,  s.    [MESEXTERIC  DISEASE.] 

ta-bet'-Ic,  a.    [TABES.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tabes ;  of  the  nature  of 
tabes. 

2.  Affected  with  or  suffering  from  tabes. 
*tab'-Id.  a.    [Latin  £afe/du«=wasting  away,  from 

tabes=a  wasting  away ;  Fr.  tabide.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  tabes ;  suffering  from  tabes. 

'tab  -Id-tf,  adv.  [Eng.  tabid;  -/(/.]  In  a  tabid 
manner;  wastingly,  consumptively. 

*tab  -Id-ness,  ntbit.  [Eng.  tabid:  -ness.'}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tabid  or  wasted  by  disease  ; 
emaciation,  tabes. 

"Profuse  sweatings  in  the  night,  a  WMtfMM  of  the 
flesh,  hot  and  cold  fits  alternately  succeeding." — Let'ult: 
..Yd/.  Hist.  Lancaxliirr,  p.  62. 

*ta-bif  -Io,  a.  [Lat.  tabes-  a  wasting  away,  and 
facto— to  make.]  Causing  consumption  or  wasting 
away;  wasting. 

tab  -In-et,  tab  -bln-et,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  by 
some  referred  to  tabby  (q.  v.) ;  according  to  Trench, 
named  after  a  M.  Tabinet,  a  French  Protestant 
refugee,  who  introduced  the  making  of  tabinet  into 
Dublin.] 

Fabric : 

1.  A  kind  of  taffety  or  tabby. 

2.  A  mixed  stuff  of  silk  and  wool,  adapted  for 
window -curtains. 

•tab  -I-tude,  s.  [Lat.  tabitudn,  from  tabes.']  The 
state  of  one  affected  witli  tabes. 

tab  -la,  s.    [Peruvian.] 

Pharm.:  Cinchona  bark  peeled  from  the  trunk  of 
tho  tree.  It  is  more  valuable  than  that  derived 
from  the  branches. 

tab  -la-tvjre,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tabula— a  board, 
a  table.] 

1.  Anot. :  A  division  or  parting  of  the  skull  into 
two  tables. 

2.  Art:  A  painting  on  a  wall  or  ceiling. 

"In  painting  we  may  give  to  any  particular  work  the 
name  of  tubluturr,  when  the  work  is  in  reality  H  single 
piece,  comprehended  in  one  view,  and  formed  according 
10  one  single  intelligence,  meaning,  or  design." — Lord 

:!.  Music: 

(1)  A  general  name  for  all  the  signs  and  charac- 
ters used  in  music.   Thosewho  were  well  acquainted 
with  these  signs  were  said  to  sing  by  the  Tablature. 

(2)  A  peculiar  system  of  notation  employed  for 
instruments  of  the  lute  class,  for  viols,  and  certain 
wind  instruments.  The  earliest  systems  of  notation, 
like  the  music  of  Asiatic  nations  to  this  day,  were 
different  sorts  of  tablature.    That  which  may  bo 
called  the  modern  tabla- 
ture was  invented  not 

earlier  than  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  England  tab- 
lature  was  employed  for 
all  stringed  instruments, 
the  number  of  linos  em- 
ployed being  regulated 
by  the  number  of  strings 
the  instrument  possessed. 
Tablaturo  for  wind  in- 
struments was  expressed 
by  dots  on  a  stave  of  six, 
seven,  or  eight  lines,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of 
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Tablature. 


holes  in  the  instrument,  the  number  of  dots  signi- 
fying the  number  of  holes  to  be  stopped  by  the 
fingers.  Organ  tablature  waa  a  system  of  writing 
the  notes  without  the  stave  by  means  of  letters. 


Thus,  tho  several  octaves  were  called  groat,  little, 
onoaud  two-lino  octavos,  according  to  UK*  style  of 
letter  employed  to  indicate  them.  The  name  li:i- 
also  been  applied  to  iigured  bass.  The  illustration 
given  is  from  the  French  and  English  tablature 
employed  by  John  Dowland  in  iiiri  Knak*  of  Sc/^'/o1 
or  Ayres  (London,  1597-16U3),  and  by  most  Boghsh 
lutenists. 

"Well,  those  who  affirm  that  these  devices  agree  not  to 
the  minde  of  Plato,  tire  yet  of  opinion,  that  those  other 
ugree  very  well  to  the  propositions  described  in  UIH 
tnhltihire  of  musicians,  which  consisteth  of  five  tetra- 
chordB."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  857. 

ta'-ble.s.  <fc  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tabula=a.  plank,  a 
fiat  board,  a  table,  from  a  root  ta-  or  tan-^to 
stretch.  From  the  same  root  comes  thin  (q.  v.). 
Sp.  tabla;  Port,  taboa;  Ital.  tavola;  But.  &.  Ger. 
tnfel.] 

A.  A  s  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Aflat  surface  of  some  extent:  a  Hut.  smooth 
piece;  a  slab. 

"  Upon  the  castle  hill  there  is  a.  bagnio  with  fair  tablet 
Of  marble."— Sitntiyn. 

*2.  A  surface  flat  and^mooth  to  be  painted  on. 

*3.  Hence  a  painting,  a  drawing. 

"The  table  wherein  Detraction  waa  expressed,  he 
[Apellesj  painted  in  this  form."— Elyot:  TheGurernor,  bk. 
iii.,  ch.  xxvii. 

T]  A  '* painted  table"  was  the  common  mode  of 
designating  a  picture  painted  on  wood,  after  the 
usual  manner  of  medieeval  artists,  in  inventories  of 
the  period. 

"His  order  was  when  he  had  finished  a  peece  of  worke 
or  painted  tablr,  and  laid  it  out  of  hi«  hand,  to  set  it  forth 
in  some  open  gullerie  orthorow  fare  to  be  seene  of  folke 
that  passed  by,  and  himselfe  would  lie  close  behind  it  to 
hearken  what  faults  were  found  therewith."— P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  xixv.,  eh.  ix. 

*4.  A  thin  piece  of  something  for  writing  on;  a 
tablet. 

"Written  .  ,  .  not  on  tablm  of  stone,  but  011  fleshly 
tables  of  the  heart."— 2  Corinth,  iii.  3. 

*">.  Hence,  in  plural,  a  memorandum  book,  a  note- 
book. 

"His  master's  old  tables,  his  note-book,  his  counsel- 
keeper."—  Shakeep.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  //.,  ii.  4. 

6.  An  article  of  furniture,  consisting  of  a  flat  sur- 
face or  top  of  boards  or  other  materials,  supported 
on  legs,  and  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  as 
for  supporting  dishes,  work,  articles  or  ornament, 
&c.,  writing  upon,  or  tho  like.    Tables  are  distin- 
guished according   to    size,    shape,    construction, 
material,  purpose,  &c. ;  as  a  dining-fabte,  a  billiard- 
tabtei  a  folding-?a&7e,  a  toilet-table,  &c. 

•  ' VHM,  many  a  man,  perdie,  I  could  unmask, 
Whose  desk  and  table  make  a  solemn  show." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  56. 

7.  The  persons  seated  at  table  or  partaking  of 
netertainment. 

"  To  set  the  table  on  a  roar."— Shttkesp.:  Hamlet,  v,  1. 

8.  Fare  or  entertainment  provided  for  guests. 
"Nothing  could  he  in  better  taste  than  his  equipages 

and  his  tat>l?."  —  Macanlay:  Hint.  Kng.,  eh.  xiv. 

*9.  (PI.):  The  game  of  backgammon  or  draughts. 

"  Monsieur  the  nice. 
When  he  plays  at  friStl?*,  chides  the  dice." 

Shnkenp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

10.  A  presentation  of  many  items  or  particulars 
in  one  connected  group;  especially  when  tho  items 
are  in  lists  or  columns;  a  collection  of  heads  or 
principal  matters  in  a  book,  with  references  to  the 
pages  where  they  may  be  found ;  an  index. 

"It  might  seem  impertinent  to  have  added  a  table  to  a 
book  of  so  small  a  volume,  and  which  seems  to  be  itself 
but  a  table:  but  it  may  prove  advantageous  at  once  to 
learn  the  whole  culture  of  any  plant."— Evelyn;  Kalendar. 

11.  (PL):  A  list  in  columns  of  the  results  of  the 
multiplication   of   numbers    in  regular  order   by 
others,  given  to  children  to  teach  them  arithmet- 
ical multiplication ;  as,  A  child  learns  his  tables* 
(Oolloq.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  (pi.) :  Two  layers  of  compact,  bony  sub- 
stance, the  outer  and  inner  tables  separated  by  an 
intervening   cancelated  substance    called    dipluo. 
(Quain.) 

2.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  smooth,  simple  member  or  ornament    of 
various  forms,  but  most  usually  in  that  of  a  long 
square.    When  it  projects  from  the  naked  of  the 
wall  it  is  termed  a  raised  or  projecting  table ;  when 
it  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  surface  it  is  called 
a  raking-table;  and  when  the  surface  is  roughed, 
frosted,  or  vermiculated  it  is  called  a  rustic  table. 
(Guilt.) 

(2)  A  horizontal  molding  on  the  exterior  or  in- 
terior face  of  a  wall,  placed  at  different  levels, 
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table-anvil 

which  form  basements,  separate  the  stories  of  a 
building,  and  crown  its  apper  portions ;  a  string- 
course. (Oxford  Olomary.) 

3  Eccles.:  The  Communion  table  (q.  v.).  Inthr 
Prayer  Book  the  expressions,  Holy  Table,  the  Lord  s 
Table,  occur,  but  in  the  Coronation  Service  the 
word  Altar  is  used. 

4.  Glass-making: 

(1)  The  flat  disk  of  crown  glass  which  is  made 
from  a  bulb  on  the  end  of  a  blowing-tube,  trans- 
ferred to  a  ponty,  gradually  and  finally  flashed  Into 
a  disk  by  rotating  in  front  of  a  flashing-furnace 
(q.  v.).    It  is  usually  about  four  feet  in  diameter. 
Twenty-four  tables  make  a  case. 

(2)  The  flat  plate  with  a  raised  rim,  on  which 
plate-glass  is  formed. 

5.  Lapidary : 

(1)  Table-cutting;    a  form   of   diamond-cutting. 
Tho  top  of  tho  stone  is  ground  flat  with  a  corre- 
sponding flat  bottom  of  less  area,  with  its  four 
upper  and  lower  facets  cut  parallel  to  each  other. 

(2)  Tho  upper  flat  surface  of  a  brilliant  cut  dia- 
mond. 

6.  Mach. :  The  part  on  which  work  is  placed  to  be 
operated  upon. 

7.  Math.,  Nat.  Philos.,  Ac. :  An  arranged  collec- 
tion of  many  particulars,  data,  or  values ;  a  system 
of  numbers  calculated  for  expediting  operations  or 
for  exhibiting  the  measures  or  values  of  some  prop- 
erty common  to  a  number  of  different  bodies  in 
reference  to  some  common  standard ;   a  series  of 
numbers  which  proceed  according  to  some  given 
law  expressed  by  a  formula.    Thus  there  are  tables 
of  logarithms,  of  rhumbs,  of   specific  gravity,  of 
square  or  cube-roots,  of  aberration,  &c. 

*8.  Palmistry:  The  collection  of  linos  on  the  palm 
of  the  hand. 

"Mistress  of  a  fairer  table 
Hath  not  history  nor  fable." 

fti-ti  Jonson:  Masque  ofOtpsies. 

9.  Perspective :  The  same  as  PERSPECTIVE-PLANE 
(q.  v.). 

10.  Weaving:  The  board  or  bar  in  a  draw-loom  to 
which  the  tafisof  the  harness  arc  attached. 

B.  As  adj. :  Appertaining  to,  provided  or  neces- 
sary for,  or  used  at  table ;  as,  table  linen. 

IT  (1)  Lord's  table :  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  or  holy  communion. 

(2)  Round  table :  [ROUND,  a.] 

(3)  Table  of  Pi/thagoras:  Tho  common  multipli- 
cation-table carried  up  to  ten. 

(4)  Tables  of  the  Law,  Tables  of  the  Testimony: 
Jewish  Antiq.:  Two  tables  of  stone,  written  or 

inscribed  on  both  sides;  "and  the  tables  were  the 
work  of  God,  and  the  writing  was  the  writing  of 
God  graven  upon  the  tables"  (Exod.  xxxii.  16) ; 
"written  with  the  finger  of  God"  (xxxi.  18).  After 
having  received  them  from  Jehovah,  high  on  tho 
ridge  or  peak  of  Sinai,  Moses  was  carrying  them 
down  the  mountain-side  to  the  camp,  when  he  was 
so  overcome  by  passion  ou  hearing  the  shouts  raised 
by  the  people  in  connection  with  idol-worship  that 
he  flung  from  him  the  tables  of  stone,  which  broke 
on  the  ground  (17-19).  They  weredivinely  replaced 
by  others  (xxxiv  1-29),  which  were  put  in  the  ark 
(Deut.  x.  5).  The  writing  on  the  tables  consisted  of 
the  Ten  Commandments,  probably  the  first  four 
teaching  duty  to  God.  on  the  first  table,  and  the 
other  six,  telling  of  duty  to  man,  on  tho  second 
table  (Matt.  xxii.  36-39). 

*(5)  Tables  Toletanes :  The  Alphonsine  astronomi- 
cal tables,  so  called  from  their  being  adapted  to  the 
city  of  Toledo.  (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11,585.) 

(6)  The  Four  Tables: 

Scottish  Church  Hist.:  An  executive  committee, 
consisting  of  four  noblemen,  four  gentlemen,  four 
ministers,  and  four  burgesses,  appointed  in  1638  by 
the  Presbyterians  to  manage  their  affairs  during 
the  struggle  against  the  forcible  introduction  of  the 
liturgy  into  the  Scottish  church.  The  name  was 
given  because  the  committee  met  in  four  separate 
rooms  in  Parliament  House  in  Edinburgh,each  room 
of  course  furnished  with  a  separate  taole. 

(7)  To  lay  on  the  table:  In  parliamentary  prac- 
tice, and  in  the  usage  of  corporate  and  other  bodies, 
to  receive  any  document,  as  a  report,  motion,  or 
the  like,  but  to  agree  to  postpone  its  consideration 
indefinitely. 

(8)  To  order  (a  bill  or  document)   to  lie  on  the 
table :  To  defer  for  future  consideration ;  to  post- 
pone. 

*(9)  To  serve  tables : 

Script.:  To  administer  the  alms  of  the  Church. 
(Acts  vi.  2.) 

(10)  To  turn  the  tables :  To  change  or  reverse  the 
condition  or  fortune  of  two  contending  part  ics ;  a 
metaphor  taken  from  the  vissicitudes  of  fortune  at 
gaming-tables. 

"The  West  countrymen  being  victorious,  but  the  tables 
were  turned  in  three  following  years."— London  Daily 
Xetes. 
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(in   7>,7n-  Til/ties: 

llniu:i:i  .liitiij. :  The  table?  containing  tlm  body  of 
Roman  law  drawn  up  by  the  decemvirs,  B.C.  451: 
originally  there  were  ouly  ten  of  these  tables,  but 
two  more  were  added  in  the  following  year. 

table-anvil,  subst.  A  small  anvil  adapted  to  be 
screwed  to  a  table  for  bending  plates  of  metal  or 
wires,  making  small  repairs,  &c. 

*table-bed,  s.    A  bed  in  the  form  of  a  table. 

table-beer,  s.  Beer  for  the  table  or  for  common 
use ;  small  boor. 

table-bell,  a,  A  small  bell  to  be  used  at  meals 
for  calling  servants. 

table-book,  s. 

1.  A  memorandum-book  ;  a  note-book. 

"If  I  had  played  the  desk  or  table-book." 

Shakesp.:  Hamltt,  ii.  2. 

2.  A  book  containing  the  multiplication  table,  and 
tables  of  weights  and  measures. 

table-cloth,  subst.  A  cloth  for  covering  a  table, 
especially  for  spreading  over  the  table  previous  to 
sotting  ou  tho  dishes,  &c.,  for  meals. 

table-Clothing,  s.    Table-linen.    (Prof.) 

table-cover,  s.  A  cloth  made  of  wool,  cotton,  or 
other  fabric,  either  woven  or  stamped  with  a  pat- 
tern, laid  on  a  table  between  meal-times. 

table-cutting,  s.    [TABLE,  e.,  II.  5,  (1).] 

table-d'hote,  s.  [Lit.,  the  host's  table ;  so  called 
because  it  was  formerly,  and  in  Germany  still  is,  the 
custom  for  the  landlord  to  take  the  head  of  the 
table.]  A  common  table  for  guests  at  an  hotel;  an 
ordinary. 

table-diamond,  s. 

Min.:  A  diamond  prepared  as  a  flat  stone,  with 
two  opposite  plane  surfaces  and  beveled  edges. 

table-knife,  s.  An  ordinary  knife  used  at  table, 
as  distinguished  from  a  fruit-knife,  a  penknife,  &c. 

table-land,  s. 

Phijs.  Genii. :  A  plateau  ;  a  plain  existing  at  some 
considerable  elevation  above  the  sea.  Volcanic 
rocks  often  make  such  table-lauds,  as  in  Central 
India;  so  do  limestones.  Or  a  sea-bed  or  a  lake-bed, 
or  a  great  stretch  of  country,  may  be  upheaved. 
The  chief  table-lands  are  in  the  Old  World,  exten- 
sive, low:lying  plains  rather  than  table-lands  char- 
acterizing tho  New.  One  occupies  about  half  the 
surface  of  Asia,  being  5.500  miles  from  east  to  west, 
and  from  700  to  2,OUO  miles  from  north  to  south.  In 
Europe  there  are  table-lands  in  parts  of  Switzer- 
land, France,  Spain,  and  Bavaria.  African  table- 
lands exist  in  Morocco,  Abyssinia,  the  region  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  &c.  In  North  America  there  are 
plateaux  along  the  Pacific,  Labrador,  &c.,  and  in 
South  America  in  Brazil  and  tbeadjacentcountrie.-. 

"At  sunrise  we  discovered  a  high  table-land  (an  island) 
bearing  E.  by  S.—  Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

table-lathe,  s.    A  hand-lathe  (q.  v.). 

table-layers,  s.  pi. 

Geology:  Sheets  of  volcanic  and  plutonic  rocks, 
divided  into  table-like  masses,  but  not  really  strati- 
fled;  pseudo-strata. 

table-linen',  s.  The  linen  used  at  and  for  the 
table,  as  table-cloths,  napkins,  or  the  like ;  napery. 

'table-man,  «.  A  man  or  piece  used  in  the  game 
of  draughts  or  backgammon. 

"[A.  soft  body  dampeth  the  sound]  and  therefore  in 
clericalls,  the  keyes  are  lined;  and  in  colledges  they  use 
to  line  the  table-men."—  Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  158. 

table-money,  s. 

1.  An  allowance  to  general  officers  in  the  army 
and  flag  officers  in  thenavy  in  addition  to  their  pay 
as  a  compensation  for  the  necessary  expenses  which, 
they  are  put  to  in  fulfilling  tho  duties  of  hospitality 
within  their  respective  commands. 

2.  At  Clubs:  A  small  charge  made   to   members 
using  tho  dining-room  to  cover  the  expenses  of  fur- 
nishing and  setting  out  tho  tables. 

table-moving,  s.    [TABLE-TURNING.] 

table-plane,  s. 

Joinery :  A  furniture  maker's  plane  for  making 
rule-joints.  The  respective  parts  have  rounds  and 
hollows,  and  the  planes  are  made  in  pairs,  counter- 
parts of  each  other.  [RULE-JOINT.] 

'table -rent,  e. 

Old  Eng.Lnm:  Rent  paid  to  a  bishop.  &c.,  and 
appropriated  to  his  table  or  housekeeping. 

table-shore,  s. 

Naut. :  A  low  level  shore. 

table-spar, «.    [TABULAR-SPAR.] 

table-spoon,  s.  The  largest  sized  spoon  ordi- 
narily used  at  table,  the  other  sizes  being  known  as 
dessert-spoons  and  tea-spoons. 

table-spoonful,  s.  As  much  as  a  table-spoon 
will  hold. 


tablet 

'table-sport,  s.  Tlie  object  of  sport  at  table  ;  a 
butt.  (Shakesp.:  Merry  H'li-rs,  iv.  2.) 

table  steam-engine,  s.  A  form  of  engine  in 
which  tho  cylinder  is  fixed  upon  a  table-like  base, 

table-talk,  x.  Conversation  at  table  or  at  meals  ; 
familiar  conversation. 

"  His  fate  makes  table-talk,  divulged  with  scorn." 
Drydr.H:  Jnt'i'iHtl,  sat.  11. 

table-talker,  s.  A  conversationist;  one  who 
studies  to  lead  or  outshine  others  in  table-talk. 

table-turning,  s.  One  of  the  earliest  of  the 
manifestations  said  to  be  produced  by  spiritual 
agency.  A  numberof  persons  formed  a  circle  round 
a  table,  on  which  their  outstretched  fingers  lightly 
rested.  After  a  time  the  table  began  to  move,  and 
to  answer  questions  either  by  tilting  or  rapping  at 
appropriate  letters  as  the  alphabet  was  repeated. 
The  late  Professor  Faraday  was  of  opinion  that  a 
rotary  impulse  was  unconsciously  imparted 'to  the 
table  by  those  who  stood  round  it,  and  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  pushing  may  take  place  without 
any  distinct  consciousness  on  tho  part  of  those  who 
push,  and  that  expectant  attention  is  known  to  pro- 
duce such  a  state  of  the  muscles  as  would  occasiou 
this  unconscious  pushing. 

'table-wise  adv. 

Ecclet.:  A  word  formed  in  the  fifteenth  century 
to  express  the  position  in  which  some  altars  were 
then  placed,  i.  e.,  in  the  body  of  tho  church,  with 
their  ends  east  and  west, 
ta'-ble,  t>.  t.  &  i.    [TABLE,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  represent,  as  in  a  picture  or  painting;  to 
delineate,  as  on  a  tablet. 

"This  last  powder-treason,  fit  to  be  tabled  and  pictured 
in  the  chambers  of  meditation  as  another  hell  above  the 
ground." — Bacon:  Supplement  to  the  Cabala,  p.  68. 

'2.  To  board ;  to  supply  with  food. 

*3.  To  form  into  or  set  down  in  a  table  or  cata- 
logue ;  to  tabulate. 

"I  could  have  looked  on  him  without  admiration, 
though  the  catalogue  of  his  endowments  had  been  tabled 
by  his  side."—  Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  4. 

4.  To  lay  or  place  on  a  table. 

"The  men  had  a  refreshment  of  ale,  for  which  he  too 
used  to  table  his  twopence."—  Carlyle:  Reminiscences,  (ed. 
Froude),!.  45. 

5.  To  lay  on  the  table  in  business  meetings ;  to 
enter  upon  tho  record. 

"Sir  Richard  Temple  has  tabled  a  bill  for  empowering 
the  local  authorities  to  grant  pensions  to  stipendiary 
magistrates." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

II.  Technically: 

\.  Carp.:  To  let,  as  one  piece  of  timber,  into 
another,  by  alternate  scores  or  projections  on  each 
to  prevent  the  pieces  from  drawing  asunder  or 
slipping  upon  one  another. 

2.  Naut. :  To  make  broad  hems  in  the  skirts  and 
bottoms  of  (sails),  in  order  to  strengthen  them  in 
the  part  attached  to  the  bolt-rope. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  board,  to  diet;  to  live  at  the 
table  of  another. 

"He  lost  his  kingdom,  was  driven  from  the  society  of 
men  to  table  with  the  beasts,  and  to  graze  with  oxen."— 
South:  Sermons. 

ta-bleau'  (pi.  ta-bleaux )  (eau  as  6,  x  as  z),  s. 
[Fr.,  dimin.  from  teWe=table  (q.  v.).J 

1.  A  picture  ;  a  striking  or  vivid  representation  or 
situation. 

2.  A  group  of  performers  in  a  dramatic  scene,  or 
of  any  persons  regarded  as  forming  a    dramatic 
group ;   specif.,  a  group  of   persons    dressed    and 
grouped  so  as  to  represent  some  interesting  event 
or  scene ;  a  tableau-vivant. 

tableau-vivant  (pi.  tableaux-vivants),  subst. 
[TABLEAU,  2.] 

'ta'-ble-ment,  s.    [Eug.  table;  -ment.] 

Arch.:  A  fiat. surface  ;  a  table. 

"When  we  had  fetched  therefore  a  circuit  about,  we  sat 
us  down  upon  the  tnblemeitts  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Temple,  nenr  unto  the  chapel  of  Tellus." — P.  Holland: 
Plutarch,  p.  973. 

,*ta-blSr,  s.    [Eng.  tabl(e) ;  -«-.] 

1.  One  who  tables. 

2.  One   who   boards   others   for   hire;   one   who 
boards. 

"  But  he  is  now  come 
To  be  the  music-master;  fabler,  too, 
He  is,  or  would  be." — Ben  Jonson:  Epigrams. 

tab  -16t,  s.  [Fr.  tablette,  dimiu.  from  table=a 
table  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

•1.  A  small  level  surface ;  a  small  table. 

*2.  A  slab  of  wood,  stone,  metal,  or  other  material 
on  which  anything  is  engraved,  painted,  or  the  like. 


boll,    b6y;     p6ut,    J<5wl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist.    ph  =  f. 
-oian,      -tian  •=  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -vion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


tabling 

3.  A  smaH,  flat  and  smooth  piece  of  wood,  metal, 
ivory,    or   other   material,    prepared    tor  writing, 
liaintine,  drawing,  or  engraviu?  upon.    The  tablets 
of  the  ancients  weromade  in  tliu  form  of  books,  the 
leaves  of  skin,  ivory,  parchment,  wood,  fixed  within 
covers,  and  held  by  a  wire  or  ribbon  \\liich  passed 
through  holes  in  all  of  them,  so  that  they  opened 
like  a  fan.  Tablets  of  ivory  are  now  generally  used. 

"To  Lycia  the  devoted  youth  he  sent, 
With  tablets  seal'd,  that  told  his  dire  intent." 

Pope:  Hume >•' »  Iliad,  vi.  210. 

4.  (PI.) :  A  kind  of  small  pocket-book  or  memo- 
randum-book. 

5.  A  small  flatfish  cake,  as  of  soap,  &c. 

"It  hath  been  anciently  in  use  to  wear  tablets  of  nrsen- 
ick,  or  preservatives,  against  the  plague;  as  they  drawthu 
venom  to  them  from  the  spirits." — Bacon. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Arch. :  A  coping  on  a  wall  or  scarp. 

2.  Pharm.:   An  electuary  or  confection  made  of 
dry  ingredients  with  sugar.    It  is  generally  in  flat 
squares,    but   sometimes   rounded.     Called    also,, 
especially  when  rounded,  a  lozenge  or  troche. 

ta  -bllng,  s.    [Eng.  tabl(e) ;  -ing.'] 
*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  forming  into  tables. 

2.  The  act  of  playing  at  tables ;  gambling. 

3.  Board,  maintenance. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp.:  A  coak  or  tenon  on  the  scarfed  face  of 
timber,  designed  to  occupy  a  counterpart  recess  or 
mortise  in  the  chamfered  face  of  a  timber  to  which 
it  is  attached.    [  SCARF.] 

2.  Naut. :  An  additional  thickness  of  canvas  on 
portions   of   a    sail    exposed    to    chafing,    or   to 
strengthen  the  sail  at  certain  points,  as  the  edges. 

"We  generally  have  a  little  line  inside  the  tabling  of 
the  afterleach."— FleM,  Oct.  8,  1888. 

nabling-house,  s. 

1.  A  gambling-house. 

"  They  have  but  drunke  once  together  at  the  taverne,  or 
met  in  the  tennis  court,  or  else  turned  into  a  tablina- 
house,  and  played  at  dice  and  hazard  one  with  the 
other."—/".  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  185. 

2.  A  boarding-house. 
tab-li  -num.,  s.    [Lat.] 

Roman  Antiq. :  An  apartment  in  a  Roman  house 
in  the  center  of  the  atrinm,  in  which  were  deposited 
the  genealogical  records  and  archives,  and  all  doc- 
uments commemorating  the  exploits  which  had 
been  performed  by  members  of  the  family,  or  which 
were  connected  with  the  high  offices  which  any  of 
them  had  tilled. 

tft-boo  ,  tta.-bfl  ,  *ta,  pu  ,  s.  [South-Sea  tabu; 
Maori  tapu  =  sacrod.] 

1.  Lit.  t&  Anthrop. :  A  custom  formerly  very  prev- 
alent in  Polynesia  and  New  Zealand  of  separating 
persons,  places,  or  tilings  from  common  use;  applied 
also  to  the  state  or  condition  of  being  so  separated. 
The  taboo  was  essentially  a  religious  cei'emony,  and 
could  only  be  imposed  by  the  priest,  though  it  was 
employed  in  social  and  political  affairs,  as  well 
as  in  matters  distinctly  religious.  The  idols,  tem- 
ples, persons  and  names  of  the  king  were  taboo  (or 
sacred),  and  almost  everything  offered  in  sacrifice 
was  taboo  to  the  use  of  the  gods.  Seasons  of  taboo 
(on  the  approach  of  some  festival,  before  going  to 
war,  and  in  case  of  the  illness  of  a  chief),  were 
either  common  or  strict.  During  the  former,  the 
men  were  only  required  to  abstain  from  their  ordi- 
nary pursuits,  ana  at  tend  a  religious  ceremony  morn- 
ing and  evening;  during  the  latter,  all  tires  and 
lights  were  extinguished,  and  no  person,  except 
those  whoso  attendance  was  required  at  the  temple 
was  allowed  out  of  (loors.  The  taboo  was  imposed 
either  by  proclamationor  by  flxingcertain  marks  to 
the  places  or  things  tabooed.  The  prohibitions  and 
requisitions  of  the  taboo  were  strictly  enforced, 
and  every  breach  of  them  punished  with  death, 
unless  the  delinquent  had  powerful  friends  who 
wereeither  priestsor  chiefs.  The  king,  sacredchiefs 
and  priests  seem  to  have  been  the  only  persons' to 
whom  the  application  of  the  taboo  was  easy;  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  were  at  no  period  of  their 
existence  free  from  its  influence,  anil  no  circum- 
stance in  life  could  ex*use  disobedience  to  its  com- 
mands, while,  like  many  of  the  peculiar  customs  of 
lower  races,  it  bore  with  peculiar  hardship  on 
women.  A  girl  was  not  allowed  to  eat  food  that 
had  been  cooked  at  her  father's  tire,  and  a  wife  was 
forbidden  to  partake  of  whatsho  had  prepared  for 
her  husband  and  sons,  and  even  to  eat  in  the  same 
room  with  them.  In  New  Zealand,  however,  the 
custom  was,  in  its  influence,  generally  more  power- 
ful for  good  than  for  evil.  The  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  have  done 
much  to  abolish  it  throughout  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  even  where  it  still  lingers  the  old  death 
penalty  for  its  violation  can  be  no  longer  enforced. 

2.  Fig.:  Prohibition  of  social  intercourse  with. 
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ta  boo ,  tta-bu  ,  v.  t.    [TABOO,  s.] 
1.  Lit.:  To  put  under  taboo, 

"Sometimes  an  island  or  a  district  was  fabued,  when  no 
canoe  or  person  was  allowed  to  approach  it."— Browne- 
"fthe  H«Hi/,  ii.  48. 

'J.  Fig*:  To  fort  id  the  use  of ;  to  interdict approach 
to,  or  contact  or  intercourse  with,  as  for  religious 
or  other  reasons, 

"Art  and  poetry  were  tabooed  both  by  my  rank  and  my 
mother'^  sectarianism."— Kinsley;  Alton  Locke,  ch.  i. 

ta  b5r,  *ta -b6ur,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tabour  (Fr.  tam- 
bour), from  Sp.  tambor,  atambor,  from  Arab,  tain- 
6£r=akindof  lute,  a  guitar 
with  a  long  neck  and  six  brass 
strings;  also  a  dntm;  Pers. 
tumbuk—A  trumpet,  a  bag- 
pipe ;  tambnl=a  small  drum ; 
tabir=a  drum;  Ital.  fam- 
buro.~] 

MURIC  :   A  small    shallow 
drum  used  to  accompany  the 
pipe  and  beaten  by  tho fingers. 
The   old   English  tabor  was 
hung  round  the   neck,  and 
beaten  with  a  stick  held  iu 
the  right  hand,  while  the  left      Taunr  and  Tabor 
hand  was  occupied  in  finger-      lat>or  ai 
ing  a    pipe.     The   pipe   and 

tabor  were  the  ordinary  accompaniment  of  the 
morris-dance.  The  illustration  is  taken  from  the 
celebrated  ancient  window  in  the  mansion  of  Geo. 
Toilet,  Esq..  Batter,  Staffordshire.  (See  Hone's 
Year  Book,  July  17.) 

"Dost  thou  live  by  thy  tabor?"—  Shakesp.:  Twelfth 
Xiyht,  iii.  1. 

*ta'-b8r,  *ta  -bSur,  r.  i.  &  t.    [TABOR,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  play  upon  the  tabor. 

2.  To  strike  lightly  and  frequently. 

"And  her  maid*  shal  1  lead  her  as  with  the  voice  of  doves, 
taboitring  upon  their  breasts." — Xahitm  ii,  7. 

B.  Trans.:  To  sound  by  beating  a  tabor;  to  play 
on  a  tabor. 

"  For  in  your  court  is  many  a  losengeour 
That  iiiiinii  i-i-i>  in  your  eares  many  a  eoun." 

Chaucer:  Legend  of  Good  Women.     (Prol.) 
*ta'-bor-er,  *ta -b5ur-§r,  s.     [Eng.  tabor;  -er.] 
One  who  plays  on  a  tabor. 

"  Would  I  could  see  this  tabouret:" 

Shakfsp.;  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

ta  -b5r-et,  "ta'-bdur-St,  s.  [Eng.  tabor;  dimin. 
suff.  -et.]  A  small  tabor. 

"We  take  our  first  glimpse  of  this  diminutive,  filmy 
taboret."— Harper's  Magazine,  July,  1886,  p.  286. 

ta'-b5r-ine,  ta'-bSur-lne,  s.    [Fr.  taoourin.] 

1.  A  tabor;  a  small  drum  in  form  of  a  sieve;  a 
tambourine. 

2.  A  side-drum. 

"  Trumpeters    .    .   . 
Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tooonrfiHV.11 

Sliakesp.;  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  1, 

Ta  -b5r-ltes,  s.pf.  [Bohem.  fa&or=a  tent.] 
Church  History :  A  section  of  Oalixtines,  who 
received  their  name  from  a  great  encampment 
organized  by  them  on  a  mountain  near  Prague  in 
1419,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  Communion  in 
both  kinds.  On  the  same  spot  they  founded  the  city 
of  Tabor,  and,  assembling  an  insurrectionary  force, 
marched  on  Prague  under  the  lead  of  Ziska 
(July  30, 1419),  andcomraitted  great  atrocities  under 
the  pretense  of  avenging  insults  offered  to  the 
Calixtine  custom  of  communicating  under  both 
kinds.  On  the  death  of  King  Wenceelatu  (Aug.  16, 
1419}  they  began  to  destroy  churches  and  monas- 
teries, to  persecute  the  clergy,  and  to  appropriate 
church  property  on  the  ground  that  Christ  \yas 
shortly  to  appear  and  establish  his  personal  reign 
among  them.  They  were  eventually  conquered  and 
dispersed  in  1453  by  George  Podiebrada  (afterward 
King  of  Bohemia). 
*ta  -b5ur-et,  s.  [TABORET.] 

1.  A  taboret. 

''They  shall  depart  the  manor  before  him  with 
trumpets,  tabourets,  and  other  minstrelsy."—  Spectator. 

2.  A  seat  without  arms;  a  stooi.    So  called  from 
its  shape,  which  somewhat  resembles  a  drum. 

3.  A  frame  for  embroidery. 

IT  Right  of  the  tabouret  (Droit  de  tabouret) :  A 
privilege  formerly  enjoyed  by  ladies  of  the  highest 
rank  in  France  of  sitting  on  a  tabonret  in  presence 
of  the  queen.  [2.J 

*ta  -brere,  subst.  [Eng.  tabor;  -e?-.]  A  player  on 
the  tabor. 

"I  saw  a  shole  of  shepherds  outgo, 
Before  them  yode  a  lusty  tabrere." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  June. 

*ta'-brSt,  s.  [Eng.  tabor;  -et,]  A  small  tabor ;  a 
t  a  bo  ret. 


tabulate-corals 

tab  u-la  (pt.  tab  -u-lse),  «.    [Lat.] 

*1.  Ord.  L<nu/, :  A  table ;  a  ilat  surface. 

2.  Zool.  (pi.):  Transverse  partitions  in  certain 
oorals  ;  horizontal  plates  or  floors,  extending  from 
side  to  side  across  the  cavity  of  some  corals,  which 
they  divide  into  chambers,  one  above  another. 

tabula  rasa,  phrase.  [Lat.  =  A  smooth  waxed 
tablet,  ready  to  receive  any  impression  of  the  style.  ] 

Philos. :  A  term  used  by  the  Sensational  philoso- 
phers of  tho  seventeenth  century  to  describe  the 
condition  of  tho  human  in  ind  before  it  lias  born  the 
subject  of  experience,  in  opposition  to  tho  support- 
ers of  the  theory  of  innate  ideas.  The  origin  of  tho 
expression  is  probably  to  be  found  iii  Aristotle  (de 
Anima,  lib.  iii.,  c.  iv.,  §14.) 

tab  -u-lar,  a.  [Lat.  tabularlx^  from  tabula  —  ^ 
table.] 

1.  In  the  form  of  a  table;  having  a  flat  surface. 

2.  Formed  in  lamina?  or  plates. 

"All  the  nodules  that  consist  of  one  uniform  substance 
were  formed  from  one  point,  except  those  that  are  tabular 
uad  plated.'' — Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

3.  Set  down  in  or  forming  a  table,  list  or  sched- 
ule; as,  a  tabular  statement. 

4.  Derived  from  or  computed  by  the  use  of  tables ; 

as,  tabular  right  ascension. 

tabular-bone,  N. 

Anat.(nL):  Flat  bones,  as  the  scapula,  the  ilium, 
and  the  bones  forming  the  roof  and  sides  of  the 
skull. 

tubular- crystal,  subst.  A  crystal  in  which  the 
prism  is  very  short. 

tabular-differences,  s.pl.  In  logarithmic  tables 
of  numbers,  a  column  of  numbers  marked  D,  con- 
sisting of  the  differences  of  the  logarithms  taken 
in  succession,  each  number  being  the  difference 
between  the  successive  logarithms  in  the  same  line 
with  it.  When  the  difference  is  not  the  same 
between  all  the  logarithms  in  the  same  line,  the 
number  which  answers  most  nearly  to  it,  one  part 
taken  with  another,  is  inserted.  In  the  common, 
table  of  logarithms  the  logarithms  of  all  the  num- 
bers from  1  to 30,000  can  be  found  by  inspection,  but 
by  the  aid  of  the  tabular  differences  the  logarithms 
of  numbers  bet  ween  10,000and  1.000,000  may  bo  found. 
Also  by  the  aid  of  the  same  differences  the  number 
corresponding  to  any  logarithm  can  be  found  to  five 
or  six  places.  In  logarithmic  tables  of  sires,  tan- 
gents, secants,  cosiues,  cotangents,  and  cosecants 
there  are  throe  columns  of  tabular  differences  on 
each  page.  The  first  of  these  is  placed  between  the 
sines  and  cosecants,  the  secoud  between  tho  tan- 
gents and  cotangents,  and  the  third  between  tho 
secants  and  cosines.  Those  numbers  are  the  differ- 
ences between  tue  logarithms  on  the  left  hand 
against  which  they  are  placed  and  the  next  lower 
increased  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  60.  The  use  of 
these  differences  is  to  facilitate  the  finding  of  the 
logarithmic  sine,  tangent,  secant,  &c,,  for  any  given 
degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  or  the  degrees,  min- 
utes, and  seconds  corresponding  to  any  given  loga- 
rithmic sine,  tangent,  secant,  &c. 

tabular-spar,  table-spar,  R. 

Min. :  The  same  as  WOLLABTONITE  (q.  v.). 

tabular-structure,  s. 

Geol.  rf-  Petrol. :  A  structure  suggestive  of  a  table 
or  a  series  of  tables,  i.  e.,  tho  structure  of  a  rock, 
flat  above,  and  with  vertical  seams  or  fissures. 

*tab-U-lar-l-za  -tlon,  s.  [English  tabulariz(e) ; 
-at ion,]  Tho  act  of  tabulating  or  forming  into 
tables;  tabulation. 

*tab '-u-lar-Ize,  r.  t.  [Eng.  tabular;  -fee.]  To 
form  into  tables;  to  reduce  to  a  tabular  form;  to 
tabulate. 

*tab  u  lar  If ,  adr.  [Eng.  tabular;  -/#.]  In 
tabular  form  ;  by  means  of  a  list  or  schedule. 

"To  set  forth  as  much  as  possible  tubularly  or  concisely 
those  features."— Lindsay:  Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals, 
i.  69. 

tab-u-la'-ta,  s.  pi.  [N'mit.  pi.  of  Lat.  tabulatus= 
boarded,  floored,  from  tabula  (q.  v.).] 

Zoology  dt  Palceont.:  A  group  of  Madreporaria 
Perforata.  Tabulate  corals,  having  tho  visceral 
chamber  divided  into  stories  by  tabula-,  and  with 
the  septa  rudimentary  or  absent.  The  group  is  of 
doubtful  stability,  some  recent  genera,  as  Millopora, 
Heliopora,  <fcc.,  having  been  removed  from  it,  and 
various  fossil  genera  Favosites,  Ohsetetos,  Syrin- 
gopora,  Haly sites.  &c.,  being  placed  in  it  provision- 
ally. Families  Favositidav,  ('hpetetidse,  Thecidee, 
and  Halysitidee.  From  the  Silurian  onward. 

tab'-u-late,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  tabulatus,  pa.  par.  of 
tabulo=to  forir  into  a  table ;  Lat.  tabula=a  table.] 
Table-shaped,  tabulated;  specif.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Tabulate  (q.  v.). 

tabulate-corals,  s. pi.   [TABULATA.] 


late,    fat,    fire,     amidat,     what,     fall,     father;     w$,    w€t,     here,     camel,    h5r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir.     marine;   g6,    p5t, 
or.     were,     wolf;     w6rk.     whd,     s6n;     mute,    cub,    ciire.    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try.    Syrian.     »,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


tabulate 

tab  -u-late,  v.  t.    [TABULATE,  a.] 
1.  To  reduce  to  tables ;  to  make  tables  01. 
"  Dispose,   tabulate,  and  calculate  scattered  ranks  of 
numbers,  and  easily  compute  them."—  Barrow:  Matfie- 
>n,:i!i\\U  Lectures.    (Pref.,  p.  29.) 
_'.  To  shape  with  a  flat  surface. 

"  Many  of  the  best    diamonds  are    pointed  with  six 
illicit**,  and  some  tabulated  or  plain,  and  square." — Orel?: 
'  nut. 

tab-u-la'  tion,  s.  [TABULATE,  v.\  The  act,  art, 
or  process  of  forming  tables  or  tabular  statements  ; 
the  act  of  reducing  data  to  a  tabular  form;  data 
reduced  to  a  tabular  form. 

*tac,  s.    [TACK.] 

Laic :  \  kind  of  customary  payment  by  a  tenant. 

*tac-free,  a. 

Old  Laic :  Exempt  from  rents,  payments,  &c. 

tac -a-hout,  s.  [Arab.]  The  native  name  of  the 
small  gall  formed  on  tho  tamarisk-tree  (TamurU- 
indica). 

tac-a-ma-ha'-ca,  tac  -a-ma-hac,  a.  [Native 
name.] 

1.  A  resinous,  balsamic,  bitter,  aromatic  exuda- 
tion, found  in  winter  on  the  buds  of  Populus  nigra, 
P.  balsamifera,  P.  candicans,  &c.    It  is  said  to  be 
diuretic  and  antiscorbutic.     It  is  made   into  an 
ointment  for  tumors,  wounds,  and  burns,  and  con- 
stitutes tho  basis  of  a  balsam  and  tincture  used  for 
colic,  &c. 

2.  The  resin  of  an  amyrid.  Elnphrium  tomentosum, 
from  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico. 

3.  Tho  resin  of  Calophyllum  calaba,  from  the  East 
Indies. 

4.  A  resin  from  the  roots  of  Calophyllum  mophyl- 
Jwm,  from  the  Isle  of  Bourbon. 

tac-ca,  s.    [Malay.] 

Hot. :  Tho  typical  genus  of  Taccacete  (q.v.).  Calyx 
six-partite;  corolla  six-parted ;  stamens  six,  inserted 
in  the  calyx ;  styles  three ;  stigmas  stellate.  Berry 
hexangular,  dry.  many-seeded.  In  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula and  tho  Moluccas  tho  tubers  of  Tacca pinnati- 
fiila,  T.  du/iia,  and  T.  montana  are  rasped  and 
macerated  in  water,  a  fecula  being  extracted,  which 
is  eaten  like  sago.  The  first  species  is  much  grown 
in  Travancore.  The  fecula  which  it  yields  is  im- 
ported into  other  countries  and  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  West-Indian  arrowroot.  It  is  called  also 
T.  youy.  Its  st  alks  are  split  and  made  into  bonnets 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  T.  cristata  is  tho  water- 
lily  of  Singapore. 

tac-ca  -96-88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  racc(o);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.J 

Hot.:  Taccads;  an  order  of  Endogens,  alliance 
Narcissales.  Large  perennial  herbs  with  a  tuber- 
ous root.  Leaves  radical,  stalked,  exstipulate, 
undivided  or  pedatifid,  the  segmentspinnatind  and 
entire,  with  curved  parallel  veins.  Flowers  at  the 
extremity  of  a  scape,  in  umbels,  surrounded  by 
undivided  bracts,  constituting  an  involucre.  Peri- 
anth six-cleft,  the  tube  superior,  the  limb  petaloid, 
equal  or  unequal;  stamens  six,  persistent,  with 
dilated  filaments;  styles  three,  connate;  ovary  of 
three  carpels,  with  five  parietal  placentae ;  many- 
seeded;  fruit  baccate,  with  lunate  striated  seeds. 
Known  genera,  two,  species  eight ;  found  in  damp 
forests,  especially  near  the  sea  in  tropical  India, 
Africa,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
tac  -cad,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  facc(a) ;  Eng.  suff.  -a<i.] 
Botany  (pi.) :  Lindloy's  name  for  tho  Taccacees 
(q.v.). 

ta  -cS  (C  as  ch),  v.  i.  [Ital.,  imperative  sing,  of 
tacere^to  be  silent.] 

Music:  A  direction  that  a  particular  voice,  in- 
strument, or  part  is  to  be  silent  for  a  certain  speci- 
fied time. 

*ta$  -es. ,  s.  pi.    [TASSE9.]    Armor  for  the  thighs, 
ta'-fit,  v.  i.    [Lat.  3d  pers.  sing.  pros,  indie,  of 
toceo=to  be  silent.] 
Music:  The  same  as  TACE  (q.  v.). 
*tach,  *tache  (l),s.    [A  softened  form  of  tack 
(q.v.).]    Something  used  for  taking  hold  or  hold- 
ing ;  an  attachment ;  a  catch,  a  loop,  a  button,  or 
the  like. 

"Make  fifty  laches  of  gold,  and  couple  the  curtains 
together  with  the  laches." — Exod.  xiv.  6. 

ta9he(2),s.  [Fr.]  A  pan  in  a  battery  of  sugar- 
pans.  The  term  is,  however,  often  especially  ap- 
plied to  the  smallest  of  the  five;  that  immediately 
over  tho  fire,  from  which  the  concentrated  juice  i.s 
transferred  to  the  cooler,  also  called  the  Striking- 
tache. 

*ta9he  (3),*tacch,  s.  [Fr.]  A  spot,  a  stain,  a 
blemish. 

"The  heryng  or  seinge  of  any  vise  or  yvell  tache."— 
Elyot-  Governor,  bk,  i.,  ch.  iii. 

*ta9he,  r.  t.  [TACHE  (1),  subst.]  To  attach,  to 
fasten. 
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tach-e-og  -ra-phjf,  s.    [TACHYGRAPHY.] 

tach  -1-9.,  s.  [Guiauanfac;ii=au  ant's  nest.  So 
named  because  tiio  trunks  aucl  branches  are  gener- 
ally full  of  ants.] 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  Gentianefe.  Plants  with  yellow 
flowers,  found  in  the  West  Indos,  Guiana,  &c. 

tach'-I-na,  s.    [TACHIXUS.] 

Entom.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  Tachinarise.  One 
of  the  largest  species  is  Tachina  grossa,  found  in 
Europe.  It  is  two-thirds  of  an  inch  long,  black,  and 
covered  with  bristles,  the  head  and  the  base  of  the 
wings  reddish  yellow. 

tach-I-nar -I-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  tachin(.a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ari,i-.  ] 

Entom.:  A  group  of  Muscidte.  Bristles  projecting 
from  the  third  joint  of  the  antenna?,  either  entirely 
naked  or  hairy,  or  plumose  only  at  the  base.  Scales 
behind  the  base  of  the  wings  very  large,  entirely 
concealing  the  haltores.  Flies  with  hairy  bodies, 
moderately  stout,  and  flying  with  great  rapidity. 
Tho  larvm  feed  as  parasites  upon  caterpillars  of  the 
Lepidoptera  and  of  sawflies,  also  on  beetles,  field 
basis  earwigs,  grasshoppers,  bees,  wasps,  and 
spiders.  They  are  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

*ta-chln  -I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  tachin(iu) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.'] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Brachelytra,  now  merged  in 
Staphylinidse.  Small,  excessively  agile  beetles  of 
convex  tapering  form,  with  pentamorous  tarsi. 
They  frequent  flowers. 

tach  -I-nus,  s.  [Gr.  tachinos,  poetic  for  tachys= 
quick,  swift.] 

Entoni.:  A  genus  of  Staphylinidap,  with  antennae 
thickening  insensibly,  and  somewhat  pear-shaped, 
the  palpi  filiform,  the  legs  spinous. 

ta-chSm  -e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  <ac,'ios=spoed,  swiftness, 
and  ?nerron=a  measure;  Fr.  tachom&tre.']  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  velocity ;  specifically— 

(1)  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  velocity  of 
machines  by  means  of  the  depression  occasioned  in 
a  column  of  fluid  by  centrifugal  force,  which  causes 
the  fluid  in  the  cistern  (with  which  the  graduated 
column  is  connected)  to  sink  in  the  center  more 
and  more  with  every  increase  of  velocity.    Thus 
the  graduated  column  falls   on  the  scale  as  the 
velocity  is  augmented,  and  rises  as  the  velocity  is 
diminished. 

(2)  An  instrument  for  measuring   the  speed   of 
flowing  liquids.    One  form  has  several  spiral  vanes 
on  a  shaft  carrying  an  endless  screw,  which  turns  a 
series  of  geared  wheels.    On  being  placed  in  a  cur- 
rent, the  vanes  assume  a  position  perpendicular 
thereto,  and  their  rotation  actuates  the  clock-work 
mechanism  which  is  graduated   to    indicate    the 
velocity  of  the  liquid  in  miles  per  hour,  or  other 
units  of  measurement. 

*taeH '-f .  a.  [Eng.  tache  (3) ;  -#.]  Vicious,  cor- 
rupt. 

"With  no  lews  furie  in  a  throng 
Away  these  tacky  humans  flung." 

Wit  anil  Drollery. 

tacll-?-,  pref.  [Greek  tarhys= swift.]  Attended 
with  swiftness ;  endowed  with  speed. 

tach  y^a-phal  -tite,  s.  [Pref.  tachy-;  Greek 
aphaltos=a.  springing  off,  and  suff.  -ife.J 

Mm.:  An  altered  form  of  Zircon  (q.v.),  occurring 
in  crystals  in  the  gneiss  of  Krageroe,  Norway.  De- 
crepitates before  the  blowpipe,  hence  the  name. 

*tach-y'-dl-dax  -J?,  s.  [Pref.  tachy-,  and  Greek 
dicto.ci8=teaching;  didasko=to  teach.]  A  short  or 
rapid  method  of  imparting  knowledge. 

tac-hy  -drite.s.  [Pref.tacA-;  Gr.  ft;/<i<3r=water, 
and  surf.  -He.) 

Mineral. :  A  deliquescent  mineral,  occurring  in 
rounded  masses,  having  two  cleavages,  in  the  salt- 
mines of  Stassfurth,  Prussia.  Color,  yellowish; 
transparent.  Composition:  Chlorine,  41'17  ;  calcium, 
7'76;  magnesium,  9'30;  water,  4r77  =  KX>,  which  cor- 
responds with  the  formula  (CaCl+ZMgOD+JBHaO. 

tach-y'-dro'-ml-a,  s.    [TACHYDROMUS.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Empidaj  (q.  v.),  akin  to  Ocy- 
droinia  (q.  v.). 

tach-j-dro -ml-an,  s.  [TACHYDROMUS.]  Any 
individual  belonging  to  the  genus  Tachydromus 
(q.v.)  orTachydromia  (q.  v.). 

ta  Ch?d-r6-mus,  s.  [Gr.  racliycJronios=swift- 
running:  rac/t//s=swift,  and  dromos  =  a  running,  a 
course.] 

1.  Ornitli.:  Illiger's  name  for  the  genus  Cursorms. 

2.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Lacertidse,  with  seven  species 
widely  scattered  in  Chinese  Asia,  Japan,  Borneo, 
•and  West  Africa.    Head  pyramidal  and  long,  collar 
of  keeled  scales,  ventral   scales    keeled,   tail   not 
spined. 

*tach-y'-gl6s  -Bus,  s.  [Pref.  tachy-,  and  Greek 
glossa  =  a  tongue.] 

ZoOl.:  Illiger's  name  for  the  genus  Echidna 
(q.  v.). 


tack 

ta-ch^g  -ra-phSr,  *ta-kig  -ra-pher,  s.  i  Kim. 
tachygrapkly) ;  -er.]  One  who  writes  in  shorthand; 
a  stenographer. 

tach-y'-graph-Ic,  taeh-y-graph -Ic-al, .  adj. 
[Eng.  tach!/graph(y) ;  -ic,  -ical.T  Of  or  pertaining  to 
tachygraphy  ;  written  in  shorthand. 

"'No  help!'   said  I,  '  no  tachyuraph  ic  pow'r, 
To  interpose  in  this  unequal  hour.' ' 

Byrom:  Robbery  of  t  lie  Cambridge  Coach. 

ta-chy'g -ra-ph?,  *ta-klg -ra-ph?,  8.  [Greek 
frictoi/s=swift,  and  graphu= to  write.]  The  act  or 
practice  of  rapid  writing ;  shorthand,  stenography. 

tach-jMlte,  tach'-y'-lyte,  s.  [Pref.  tachy-, 
and  Gr.  ty(os=dissolved  ;  Ger.  tachylyt.] 

Min.  dt  Petrol.:  A  massive  substance,  without 
cleavage,  and  resembling  obsidian.  Formerly  re- 
garded as  a  distinct  mineral  species,  but  now 
shown  by  Judd  and  others  to  bo  only  a  vitreous  form 
of  basalt,  with  which  it  is  always  associated.  It 
varies  in  composition  according  to  tho  basalt  which 
it  represents,  but  the  percentage  of  silica  present  is 
usually  above  that  of  ordinary  basalts. 

tachylite-basalt,  s. 

Petrol.:  A  basalt  in  which  certain  parts,  haying 
the  general  composition  of  the  mass,  exist  in  a 
vitreous  state,  this  condition  (tachylyte)  being 
mostly  confined  to  the  sides  of  the  vein  or  dyke. 

ta-chjpp  -e-teij,  s.  [Gr.  toc/ij/pe(es=flying  fast; 
tachtja= fast,  and  petomai  —  to  fly.] 

Ornith. :  Frigate  bird ;  a  genus  of  Pelicanidee. 
Bill  with  the  tips  of  both  mandibles  curved ;  wings 
excessively  long  and  deeply  forked.  Tachypetes 
aquilais  the  Frigate-bird  (q.  v.). 

ta-chf  p  -Br-us,  s.  [Gr.  tachyporos= fast-going, 
quick  of  motion ;  racfti/s=quick,  and  poros=a  pass- 

Zool.  :•  A  genus  of  Staphylinidee,  akin  to  Tachinus 
but  with  awl-like  palpi. 

taf-It,  *tac-ite,  a.  [Lat.  tacitus,  from  taceo— 
to  be  silent ;  Fr.  tacite.]  Implied,  but  not  directly 
expressed  in  words. 

"This  relies  also  upon  a  tacit  or  implicit  permission  of 
law." — Bp.  Taylor:  Rules  of  Conscience,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

tacit-relocation,  s.    [RELOCATION,  U-] 

ta.9  -It-lf,  *tac-ite-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  tacit;  -ly.] 

In  a  tacit  manner;  silently;  by  implication,  but 

not  directly  in  words. 
"In those  things  in  which  they  have  agreed  tacitely,  or 

expressly,  they  have  no  obligation."— Bp.  Taylor:  Rules  of 

Conscience,  bk.  ii  ,  ch.  i. 

ta9  -J-tfirn,  a.  [Fr.  taciturne,  from  Lat.  tad- 
turnus,  from  tacitus  =  tacit  (q.  v.).]  Habitually 
silent ;  not  apt  to  speak. 

"Godolphin,  cautious,  taciturn,  did  his  beat  to  preserve 
neutrality." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

ta9  I-tiir  -nl-tjf,  *tac-l-tur-ni-tie,  subst.   [Fr. 

tftciturnite,  from  Lat.  taciturnitatem,  accus.  of  tftci- 
turnitas,  from  taciturnus=  taciturn  (q.  v.).]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  taciturn ;  habitual  silence 
or  reserve  in  speaking. 

"A  class  of  people  not  distinguished  by  taciturnity  or 
discretion."—  Macanlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

*ta9  -1-tarn-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  taciturn;  -ly.]  In  a 
taciturn  manner ;  silently, 
tack,  v.  t.  &i.    [TACK  (I),*.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  fasten,  to  attach. 

"This  shete  was  tacked  about  his  bodye."— Fabyan: 
Chronycle  (an.  1389). 

2.  To  attach,  secure,  or  join  together  in  a  slight 
or  hasty  manner,  as  by  tacks  or  stitches. 

"  Tack  a  tiny  bit  of  an  old  glove  in."—  Queen,  Sept.  26, 
1885. 

3.  To  join  together ;  to  bring  together. 

"  I  had  a  kindness  for  them,  which  was  right; 
But  then  I  stopped  not  till  I  tacked  to  that 
A  trust  in  them."          Browning:  Paracelsus,  iv. 

4.  To  add  as  a  supplement  to,  as  to  a  bill  in  its 
progress  through  parliament;   to  append.    (Gene- 
rally with  on.) 

B.  Intransitive  : 

Naut. :  To  change  the  course  of  a  ship  by  shifting 
the  tacks  and  position  of  the  sails  from  one  side  to 
tho  other ;  to  alter  the  course  of  a  ship  through  tho 
shifting  of  the  tacks  and  sails.  Tacking  is  an 
operation  by  which,  when  a  ship  is  proceeding  in  a 
course  making  any  acute  angle  with  the  direction 
of  the  wind  on  one  of  her  bows,  her  head  is  turned 
toward  the  wind,  so  that  she  may  sail  in  a  course 
making  nearly  the  same  angle  on  the  other  bow. 
This  is  effected  by  means  of  the  rudder  and  sails. 

"We  saw  land  ahead,  upon  which  we  tacked  and  stood 
off."— Coot:  First  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch  vii. 


6(511,    boy;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -T. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -Won      -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
3SO 
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taok(l),*6ak,  Hakke,  s.  [Ir.  taca=a.  peg,  pin, 
nail ;  Gael.  tacaid-A  tack,  a  peg,  a  stab.  From  the 
same  root  as  attack, stake,  and  take;  ct.  Dut.  tak; 
Dan.  takke  =  a  prong,  a  jag,  &c.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1  A  small,  flat-headed,  sharp-pointed  nail.  Tacks 
are  known  as  carpet,  leathered,  gimp,  brush, 
broom,  felting.  Their  size  is  designated  by  the 
weight  of  1,000,  as  3-ounce,  6-oance,  8-ounce.  <fec. 

IT  Name  and  number  to  the  pound  of  tacks: 
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8 
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Ii 
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2.  A  drawing-pin  (q.  v.). 

*3.  A  hook  or  clasp. 

4.  A  stitch  or  similar  slight  fastening  connecting 
two  pieces. 

*5.  That  which  is  attached  or  tacked  on ;  a  supple- 
ment, an  addition,  a  rider. 

"Some  tacks  had  been  made  to  money-bills  in  King 
Charles'  time."— Burner.-  Hist.  Own  Time  (an.  HOB). 

6.  Confidence  in ;  dependence  upon ;  reliance. 
(Prow.  Eng.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  lower  forward  corner  of  a  fore-and-aft 
sail. 

(2)  The  lower,  weather  corner  of   a   course,  or 
lower  square-sail. 

(3)  The  rope  by  which  the  forward  lower  corner 
of  a  course  or  stay-sail  is  drawn  forward  and  con- 

(4)  A  rope  by  which  the  lower  corner  of  a  stud- 
ding-sail is  drawn  outward  and  held  to  the  boom. 

"Port  hard,  port !  the  wind  grows  scant,  bring  the  tack 
aboard." — Dryden:  Tempest,  i. 

(5)  Hence,  the  course  of  a  ship  in  regard  to  the 
position  of  her  sails ;  as,  the  starboard  tack  or  port 
tack:  the  former  when  she  is  close-hauled  with  the 
wind  on  her  starboard,  the  latter  when  close-hauled 
with  the  wind  on  her  port  side. 

"When  they  change  tacks  they  throw  the  vessel  up  in 
the  wind,  ease  off  the  sheet,  and  bring  the  heel  or  tack- 
end  ot  the  yard  to  the  other  end  of  the  boat,  and  the  sheet 
in  like  manner." — Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Farming:  The  term  used  in  someparts  of  Eng- 
land for  the  placing  out  of  cattle  to  feed  on  the 
pasture  of  another  farmer  at  a  price  agreed  upon ; 
the  hire  of   pasture  for  feeding    purposes.    This 
meaning  is  closely  allied  with  take,  v.  (q.  v.) 

3.  Scots  Law:  The  name  (riven  to  an  instrument 
or  deed  of  contract  by  which  the  use  of  a  thing  is 
conditional,  or  let  for  hire ;  the  name  is  sometimes 
applied  to  a  lease. 

•f  (1)  Hard-tack:  [HARD-TACK.  J 

(2)  Tack  of  a  flag :  A  line  spliced  into  the  eye  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tabling,  for  securing  the  flag  to 
the  halyards. 

tack-block, «. 

Naut. :  A  block  for  the  tack  of  a  sail.  The  stud- 
ding-sail tack-blocks  are  at  the  ends  of  the  booms. 

tack-Claw,  s.    A  split  tool  for  drawing  tacks. 

tack-driver,  s. 

1.  A  tack-hammer  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  tool  with  a  contrivance  for  automatically 
presenting  the  tacks    in   succession,  and   driving 
them  into  place. 

tack-hammer,  s.  A  small  hammer  used  for  driv- 
ing and  extracting  tacks.  The  peen  usually  has 
either  a  thin  edge,  which  may_  be  inserted  beneath 
the  head  of  the  tack,  or  is  divided,  to  form  a  claw. 

tack-tackle,  s. 

Naut. :  A  small  taAle  for  pulling  down  the  tacks 
of  the  principal  sails. 

tacks-pins,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  Pins  inserted  in  holes  in  various  parts  of 
a  ship  for  belaying  running  gear  to ;  belaying-pins. 

•tack  (2) , «.    [TACHE  (3) ,  8.]    Stain,  taint. 

"  Yon  do  not  the  thing  that  you  would;  that  ie  perhaps 
perfectly,  purely  without  some  tack  or  stain." — Hammond: 
Works,  it.  612. 

*tack(3),s.  [Lat.  tactus.']  Touch,  feeling,  flavor, 
taste. 

"  Cheese  which  our  fat  soil  to  every  quarter  sends, 
Whose  tack  the    hungry  clown   and  plowman  so 
commends." — Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  19. 
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tack  (4),*.  [Etym.  doubtful.)  A  shelf  011  which 
cheese  is  dried.  (Prnv.  En".< 

tack  -er,  s.  £Eng.  tack,  v. ;  -e/%]  One  who  tacks 
or  makes  additions. 

"The  noise  has  been  so  long  ag-ainst  the  tuckers,  that 
most  of  them  thought  their  safest  way  was  to  deny  it  in 
their  several  countries."— .4 ccount  of  the  Tack  to  a  Bill  in 
Parliament,  p.  1. 

tack  -et,  s.  [Adimin.  from  tack  (1),  s.]  A  short 
nail  with  a  large  prominent  head,  worn  in  the  soles 
of  strong  shoes;  a  clout-nail,  a  hob-nail.  (Scotch.) 

tack  -Ing,  s.    [TACK,  v.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang  :  Securing  by  tacks  temporarily:  as 
the  pieces  of  a  saddle  or  boot  to  the  tree  or  last,  to 
hold  them  in  position  for  sewing. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  A  union  of  securities  given  at  different 
times,  all  of  which  must  be  redeemed  before  an 
intermediate  purchaser  can  interpose  his  claim. 

2.  Metal-work..  Uniting  metallic  pieces  by  drops 
of  solder,  to  hold  them  in  place  until  the  eolder  is 
regularly  applied  to  the  joint. 

3.  Naut.:  Directing  a  vessel  on  to  another  tack 
when  beating  against  the  wind,  so  that  the  wind 
comes  on  the  other  bow. 

tac  -kle,  *tak-el,  *tak-il,  *.  [Sw.  tackel=the 
tackle  of  a  ship;  tackla  =  to  rig;  Dan.  takkel— 
tackle;  fafcJe=torig;  Dut.  takel=s.  pulley,  tackle; 
takelen=to  rig;  Wei.  /aeZ=an  instrument,  tool, 
tackle.  Tackle  is  that  which  takes  or  grasps,  hold- 
ing the  masts,  &c.,  firmly  in  their  places,  from  Icel. 
taka;  Q.Sw.taka;  Sw.  taga—to  take,  to  seize,  to 
grasp,  to  hold.  (Skeat.)'] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  An  apparatus,  or  that  part  of  an  apparatus,  by 
which  an  object  is  grasped, moved, oroperated:  as, 
gun-tackle,     ground- tackle,    fishing-tackle,    plow- 
tackle,    ho  is  ting- tackle,    reef-tackle,     luff-tackle, 
&c. ;  espec.,  one  or  more  pulleys  or  blocks  rove  with 
a  single  rope  or  fall,  used  for  raising  or  lowering 
heavy  weights  and  the  like. 

*2.  Instruments  of  action ;  weapons. 

"  A  shefe  of  peacock  arwes  bright  and  kene 
Under  his  belt  he  bare  ful  thriftily. 
Wei  coude  he  dressehis  takel  yemanly." 

Chaucer.  C.  T.,  Prol.  104. 
*3.  An  arrow.  , 

II.  Naut..  All  the  ropes  of  a  ship,  and  the  other 
furniture  of  the  masts.    A  simple  tackle  consists  of 
one  or  more  blocks  rove  with  a  single  rope.    When 
two  blocks  are  employed,  one  is  the  standing-block 
and  the  other  the  running-block.  The  rope  is  termed 
the  fall,  and  runs  over  the  sheaves.    The  fast  end  of 
the  fall  is  the  standing  end,  the  other  the  running 
or  hauling  end.    [FLEET,  v..  B.  II.  2. ;  OVERHAUL, 
112.] 

"If  a  wight,  who  hated  trade, 
The  sails  and  tackle  for  a  vessel  bought, 
Madman  or  fool  he  might  be  jnstly  thought." 

Francis:  Horace;  Satires,  ii.  3. 

tackle-block,  a.  A  pulley  over  which  a  rope  runs. 
It  usually  consists  of  a  sheave  or  sheaves  in  a  shell, 
tackle-board,  s. 

Rope-making :  A  frame  at  the  head  of  a  rope-walk, 
containing  the  whirls  to  which  yarns  are  attached 
to  be  twisted  into  strands. 

tackle-fall,  s.  The  rope  which  is  rove  through  a 
block. 

tackle-hook,  s.  The  hook  by  which  a  tackle  is 
connected  to  an  object  to  be  hoisted. 

tackle-post,  s.  A  post  with  whirls  in  a  ropewalk, 
to  twist  the  three  strands  which  are  laid  up  into  a 
cord  or  rope 

tac  -kle,  v.  t.  &  i.    [TACKLE,  s.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  To  supply  or  furnish  with  tackle. 

"  My  ships  ride  in  the  bay 
Ready  to  disembogue,  tackled,  and  manned 
Even  to  my  wishes." 

Beaum.  «fc  Flet.:  Knight  of  Malta,  i.  8. 

2.  To  operate,  move,  lift,  fasten,  or  the  like,  by 
means  of  tackle. 

II.  Fig. :  To  set  vigorously  upon ;  to  take  in  hand 
earnestly  ;  to  set  vigorously  to  work  upon ;  to  deal 
with,  to  engage  in,  to  attack. 

"A  paid  collector  would  be  infinitely  more  successful 
than  any  number  of  printed  appeals  signed  by  gentlemen 
who  could  not  tackle  people  personally." — Field,  April  4, 
1885. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  go  vigorously  to  work ;  to  make  a 
bold  attack ;  to  set  to  earnestly.    (Followed  by  to.) 

tac-kled  (kled  as  keld),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [TAC- 

KLE,U.] 

Hackled- stair,  s.   A  rope-ladder. 

"Bring  thee  cords  made  like  a  tackled  stair." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 
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tac  -kler,  s.    [Eny.  tackl(e) ;  -<•»-.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Ono  who  tackl---. 

2.  Mining  •  A  rinall  chain  having  a   Iiook  at  one 
ond  and  a  ring  at  the  other;  four  are  made  fast  to 
the  skip  in ordertohoiatit up  the  shaft. 

tac  -kllng,  s.    [Eug.  tackl(e);  -ing.'] 

1.  Furniture  of  masts   and  yards  of  a  ship,   as 
cordage,  sails,  &c. ;  tackle. 

"  Our  shrouds  were  torn  to  pieces,  our  tnckliiit/f  rent  to 
nothing."— fi.  Peake:  Three  to  One  (English.  Garner,  i.  627). 

*2.  Instruments  or  apparatus  of  action. 

"I  will  furnish  him  with  a  rod,  if  you  will  furnish  him 
with  the  rest  of  the  tackling,  and  make  him  a  fisher."— 
WttltuH:  Angler. 

3.  Cordage,  straps,  or  other  means  of  attaching 
an  animal  to  a  carriage ;  harness,  or  the  like. 

tacks    man,  s,    [Eng.  tack,  and  mit>i.~\ 
Sc\>ts  Law :  One  who  holds  a  tack  or  lea ^e  of  laud 
from  another ;  a  lessee,  a  tenant. 

"The  Chief  must  be  Colonel;  his  uncle  or  his  brother 
must  be  Major;  the  tackstnen,  who  formed  what  may  be 
called  the  peerage  of  the  little  community,  must  be  the 
Captains." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

tack'-^,  a.  [Southern  negro.]  Mean,  of  little 
worth;  despicable. 

Ta-CO  -nl-an,  a.  [From  theTaconic  Hills  in  Iho 
western  slope  of  the  Green  Mountains  in  the  United 
States,  east  of  the  Hudson  river.] 

Geol.:  A  term  applied  to  a  series  of  crystalline 
rocks,  consisting  of  quartzite  and  schist  with  crys- 
talline magnesian  limestone,  some  serpentine, 
and  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ores.  They  appear 
to  be  the  newest  of  the  Archaean  Rocks  of  North 
America,  and  are  placed  by  Etheridge,  &c.,  as? 
homotaxic  with  the  Menevian  beds  (q.  v.). 

tac-so  -nl-a,  subst.  [From  tacso,  the  Peruvian 
name  of  one  species.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Passifloraceee,  akin  toPassiflora, 
but  with  a  long  cylindrical  calyx,  having  two 
crowns.  The  fruits  of  Tacsonia  mollissima,  T. 
tripartita,  and  T.  speciosa  are  eaten. 

tact,  s.  [Lat.  tactit8—toucht  prop.  pa.  par  of 
tango— to  touch.] 

*1.  Touch,  feeling. 

"  Of  all  creatures  the  sense  of  tact  is  most  exquisite  in 
man."— Rosa;  JUicrocosmia,  p.  66.  ' 

2.  The  stroke  in  beating  time  in  music. 

3.  Peculiar  skill  or  adroitness  in  doing  or  saying 
exactly  that  which  is  required  by  or  is  suited  to 
the   circumstances;  nice    perception    or  discern- 
ment. 

"She  had  little  of  that  tact  which  is  the  characteristic 
talent  of  hersex."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*tact'-a-ble,  a.  [Formed  from  tact,  on  analogy 
of  tractable  (q.  v.).]  Capable  of  being  touched,  or 
of  being  felt  by  the  sense  of  touch. 

"They  [women]  being  created 
To  be  both  tractable  and  tactable." 

Stlaasinger:  Parliament  of  Love,  ii.  1. 

*ta,C  -tic,  a.  &s.  [Gr.  taktiko8=ftt  for  arranging, 
pertaining  to  tactics;  taktos Bordered,  arranged; 
tasso—to  arrange,  to  order ;  Fr.  tactique.  ] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  military  and 
naval    dispositions    for    battle,    evolutions,    &c. ; 
tactical. 

"To  see  in  such  a  clime, 
Where  science  is  new,  men  so  exact 
In  tactic  art."  Davenant  Madagascar. 

B.  Assubst.:  Tactics  (q.  v.). 

t&C'-tlC-al,  a.  [English  tactic ;  -aZ.]  The  same 
as  TACTIC  (q.  v.). 

tactical-point,  s. 

Mil.:  Any  point  of  a  field  of  battle  which  may 
impede  the  advance  of  an  enemy  to  one's  attack,  or 
may  facilitate  the  advance  of  one's  army  to  attack 
the  enemy. 

tap  -Wc-aMyS  adv.  [Eng.  tactical;  -ly.]  In  a 
tactical  manner ;  according  to  tactics. 

"We  are  far  from  saying  that  the  resolve  may  not  be  nw 
tactically  judicious  as  it  is  controversially  cautious."— 

London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tac-tl'-Cian,  s.  [Eng.  tactic;  -ion.]  One  who  is 
skilled  in  the  employment  and  maneuvering  of 
troops  ;  an  adriot  or  skilful  manager  or  contriver. 

"As  a  tactician,  he  did  not  rank  high;  of  his  many  cam- 
paigns only  two  were  decidedly  successful." — Macaulaij: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

tac'-tlcs,  s.  [Gr.  taktika=mHitaTy  tactics,  prop, 
neuter  pi.  of  taktikos= tactic  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  tactique.  \ 

1.  The  employment  and  maneuvering  of  troop?- 
when  in  contact  with,  or  in  presence  of  the  enemy. 
The  general  plan  of  the  campaign  and  its  objective 
are  strategical  considerations;  the  carrying  out  of 
that  plan  belongs  to  the  province  of  tactics.  By 
Greater  Tactics  is  implied  the  operations  by  which 
great  battles,  due  to  the  collision  of  the  greater 
armies,  are  fought.  By  Minor  Tactics  are  meant 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,    what,    fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     he"r,     there;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     g6,     pot, 
or,     w<5re,     wolf,     w5rk.     wh6,     sfin;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


tactile 
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taffeta 


the  smaller  operations  of  war.  such  ns  outposts, 
reconnaissance,  action  >'f  advanced  and  rrar 
guards,  and  the  mutual  cooperation  of  tin-  throe 
arms,  Infantry,  Cavalry,  and  Artillery,  to  attain 
victory. 

"His  tracts  on  the  administration  of  tin  empire,  on  toe- 
//Vs,  iiud  on  laws,  were  published  some  years  since  at  Ley- 
den."—  Guldxntitk:  I'olite.  Learning,  ch.  iii. 

L'.  I'lan  or  mode  of  procedure. 

"  Their  plan  was,  not  to  reject,  the  recommendations  of 
I  lie  Commissioners,  but  to  prevent  those  recommendations 
from  being  discussed;  and  with  this  view  a  system  of  tac- 
?/.-*  was  adopted  which  proved  successful."—  X<j.caulau: 
Ili-t.  Kiig.,  ch.  xiv. 

*:i.  The*  art  of  inventing  and  making  machines  for 
throwing  darte,  arrows,  stones,  and  other  missile 
weapons. 

tac  -tile,  a.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  larlilis,  from  tactus, 
pa.  par.  of  tango  =  to  touch.]  Capable  of  being 
touched  or  of  being  perceived  by  the  sense  of 
touch. 

"At  this  proud  yielding  word 
She  on  the  scene  her  tactile  sweets  presented." 

Beaumont:  Psyche. 

tactile-corpuscle,  .<. 

Aunt,  (pi.):  One  of  the  three  kinds  of  sensory 
terminal  organs.  They  were  discovered  by  R.  Wag- 
ner and  Meissner.  They  are  mostly  of  oval  form, 
nearly  one  three-hundreth  of  an  inch  long,  by  one 
eight-hundredth  thick.  They  have  a  core  of  soft 
homogeneous  substance  within,  and  a  capsule  of 
connective  tissue  witli  oblong  transverse  nuclei, 
like  miniature  flr  COUPS,  outside.  They  exist  in 
certain  papillae  in  the  skin  of  the  hand  and  foot, 
on  the  fore-arm,  and  the  nipple.  Called  also  Touch 
bodies. 

tactile-papilla?,  s.pl. 

Anat.:  Papillte  bearing  the  tactile  corpuscles 
(q.v.). 

tactile-sensibility,  s. 

Physiol. :  Sensibility  of  touch  existing  in  different 
degrees  in  different  parts  of  the  skin. 

*tac-tll  -I-t?,  s.    [Eng.  tactil(e) ;  -ity.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tactile  or  per- 
ceptible by  the  touch. 

2.  Touchiness. 

"You  have  a  little  infirmity— tactility  or  touchiness." — 
S.  Siiutli:  Letters,  1831. 

tact-In-var'-I-ant, subst.  [Eng.  tact,  and  invar- 
iant. } 

Alg.:  The  invariant  which,  equated  to  zero,  ex- 
presses the  condition  that  two  quantic  curves  or 
surfaces  touch  each  other. 

tac  tion,  s.  [Lat.  tactio,  from  tactus,  pa.  par.  of 
tango=to  touch/] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  or  state  of  touching; 
touch. 

"We  neither  seeing  vision,  nor  feeling  faction,  nor 
hearing  audition,  much  less,  hearing  sight,  or  seeing 
taste,  or  the  like."—  C'mlworth:  Intel.  Syitem,  p.  636. 

2.  Geom.:  The  same  as  TANGENCY  or  TOUCHING. 

tact -less,  a.  [English  tact;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
tact. 

*tac'-tu  al,  a.  [Lat.  fac7tis=touch.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  sense  or  organs  of  touch  ;  consisting 
in  or  derived  from  touch. 

"Whether  visual  or  tactual,  every  perception  of  the 
flpaee-att  ri  but  es  of  body  is  decomposable  into  perceptions 
of  relative  position," — Herbert  Spencer:  Principles  of 
Psychology,  %  62. 

tac-u-a,  s.    [Native  name  (?).] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Cicadidse.  The  species  are 
of  large  size,  and  common  in  tropical  regions.  The 
female  of  Tacua  speciosa  is  more  than  three  inches 
long. 

tad,  s.  [Etym.  unknown ;  probably  from  load."] 
A  humorous  designation  for  a  person ;  as,  a  little 
<ad=a  little  boy  or  girl;  an  old  tad=a  gray-beard. 

tade,  s.    [TOAD.]    (Scotch.) 

ta-dor-na,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Auatidce,  with  seven  species, 
from  the  Palwarctic  and  Australian  regions.  Beak 
about  as  long  as  the  head,  under  mandible  much 
narrower  than  upper,  nail  decurved,  forming  a 
hook,  mandibles  with  transverse  lamellte:  nasal 
groove  near  base  of  beak;  nostrils,  oval,  lateral, 
pervious;  legs  moderate,  tibia  naked  for  a  little 
above  the  tarsal  joint ;  toes  three  in  front  entirely 
webbed,  one  behind  free ;  wings  of  moderate  length. 
The  sexes  are  nearly  alike  in  plumage. 

tad  -pole,  s.  [Eng.  toad,  and  poH=head,  »'.  e., 
the  toad  that  seema  all  head.] 
^Biol.:  The  larva  of  the  Anurous  Amphibia,  some- 
times so  far  extended  as  to  include  larvse  of  the 
Urodela,  which  undergo  a  much  less  complete 
metamorphosis.  At  first  the  young  have  no  res- 
piratory organs  or  limbs,  but  possess  a  tail,  which 


is  a  powerful  swimming  organ.  Branchial  clefts 
soon  develop,  followed  by  ciliated  external  bran- 
chial plumes.  The  two  pairs  of  limbs  appear  nearly 
simultaneously  as  small  buds,  the  hinder  pair  at 
the  junction  of  the  tail  and  body,  and  the  anterior 
pair  concealed  beneath  the  opercular  membrane. 
The  former  are  developed  first,  and  when  the  gills 
are  absorbed  the  latter  appear;  the  tail  then 
atrophies,  and  is  completely  absorbed,  and  the 
herbivorous  gill-breathing  tadpole  becomes  a  lung- 
breathing  carnivorous  fro^. 

tadpole-fish,  s.    [TADPOLE-HAKE.] 
tadpole-bake,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  Kaniceps  trifurcatus,  from  the  coasts  of 
northern  Europe.  It  is  a  small  fish,  about  twelve 
inches  long,  and  of  a  darkish-brown  color,  some- 
what rare,  but  occasionally  taken  on  the  Scottish 
coast,  and  round  Devon  and  Cornwall.  The  head  is 
disproportionately  large  and  broad,  a  circumstance 
which  has  given  rise  to  its  popular  name.  Called 
also  the  Trifurcated  Hake,  Tommy  Noddy,  and  the 
Lesser  Fork-head. 

*tad  -pole-d6m,  s.  [Eng.  tadpole;  -dom.]  The 
tadpole  state. 

."The  little  beggars,  an  inch  long,  fresh  from  water 
and  tadpoledom."—  C.  Kinasley,  in  Life,  ii.  157. 

tae,  s.    [TOE.]    A  toe.    (Scotch.) 

"Tak  care  o'  your  taes  wi'  that  stane!"—  Scott:  Anti- 
quary, ch.  xxv. 

tae,  a.  [So.  ae=one,  with  the  t  of  the  demonst. 
that=that  one.]  One,  as  the  tae  half  and  the  titlier 
=  tho  one  half  and  the  other.  (Scotch.) 

"There's  twa  o'  them  faulded  unco  square  and  sealed  at 
the  tae  side."  —  Scott  :  Antiquary,  ch.  xv. 

tae,  prep.    [To.]    (Scofcfc.) 
taed,  taid,  K.    [TOAD.]    (Scotch.) 
tse  -dl-iim,  s.    [Lat.]    Weariness,    irksomeness, 
tedium. 

[Latin=weariness  of  life.] 


tedium  vltae,  vhr.    [L 
Ennui  ;  a  mental  disorder. 


tael,  s.    [Chin.]    A    Chinese   coin    worth  about 
$1.40  U.  S.  currency ;  also  a  weight  of  154  oz. 
ta'en,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [TAKEN.]    (Scotch.) 
tse  -nl-a,  te  -nl-a,  »•    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  tainia=a 
baud,  a  ribbon ;  teino—to  stretch.] 

1.  Arch. :   The  band  or 
fillet    surmounting    the 
Doric  epistylium. 

2.  Surg. :  A   ligature ;   a 
long   and  narrow  ribbon. 

3.  Zool. :  T  a  p  e  w  o  r  m  ; 
the  typical  genus   of  ~ 


Epistylium,  showing 
Tcenia. 


niada  (q.  v.),  consisting  of 
internal  parasitic  worms, 
having  an  elongated,  com- 
pressed, jointed  body.  The 
head  is  in  general  broader 
than  the  nock,  with  four 
suctorial  depressions,  and 
generally  also  a  median 
retractile  rostellum,  fre- 
quently armed,  especially 
when  young,  with  one  or  two  circles  of  minute 
recurved  hooks.  The  genital  organs  at  the  margins 
of  the  joints,  either  on  one  side  only  or  on  both 
margins,  and  on  alternate  joints.  The  species, 
which  are  very  numerous,  Rndolphi  admitting  146 
and  Dujardin  135,  are  most  common  in  birds,  next 
in  mammalia,  then  in  fishes,  and  lastly  in  reptiles. 
(Griffith  dtHenfrey.)  Tceniasoh'umistheTapeworm 
(q.v.). 

tEenia  hippocampi,  a. 

Anat. :  A  narrow  white  band  prolonged  from  the 
fornix  of  the  hippocampus  major  in  the  cerebrum. 
Called  also  corpus  fitnbriatunl. 

tse nia  semlcircularis,  s. 

Anat.:  A  narrow  flat  band  between  the  optic 
thalamus  and  the  corpus  striatum  in  the  cerebrum. 

tse-nl-a-da.s.  pi.  [Mod;  Lat.,  from  Lat.  tainia 
=a  tapeworm.] 

ZoOL:  Cestoid  worms ;  anorderof  Plathelmintha 
or  Scolecida,  containing  the  Tapeworms  and  Blad- 
der-worms. Internal  parasites,  hermaphrodite  when 
mature.  The  body  is  elongated,  and  consists  of  a 
head,  with  many  flattened  articulations.  The  small 
narrow  head  or  scolex  contains  nearly  all  theorgans 
of  the  body,  and  is  essentially  the  animal  j  the  articu- 
lations, called  metameres  or  proglottides,  being 
generative  segments  thrown  oft  by  the  head  in  the 
manner  called  budding  or  "  gemmation."  Each  re- 
productive joint  contains  both  male  and  female 
organs.  The  joints  nearest  the  head  are  the  newest, 
those  farthest  from  it  are  the  most  mature.  The 
anterior  end  of  the  body,  or  forepart  of  the  scolex, 
is  provided  with  suckers,  hooks,  or  foliaceous  ap- 
pendages, or  with  all  three  combined.  There  is  no 
mouth  or  alimentary  canal,  so  that  it  must  derive 
materials  for  its  nourishment  only  by  absorption 
through  the  skin.  The  nervous  system  seems  to 


consist  of  two  small  ganglia,  sending  filaments 
backward.  There  is  a  water-vascular  system  (q.  v.j. 
The  whole  auimal  is  called  a  Strobilus.  After  a 
time  some  of  the  metaineres  break  off,  the  worm 
still  continuing  to  grow.  They  continue  to  live  till 
the  ova  are  expe_lled.  The  numerous  eggs  which 
they  contain  ultimately  rupture  the  tissue  and 
escape  after  being  voided  with  the  evacuations  of 
the  person  or  animal  in  whose  intestinal  canal  they 
wore.  The  eggs  are  swallowed  in  water,  or  with 
grass  and  other  herbs,  and  obtain  a  nidus  for  de- 
velopment in  a  newindividual.  The  larva?  areoval, 
and  have  three  pairs  of  hooks  arranged  in  bilateral 
symmetry.  Besides  the  cestoid  sexual  forms,  there 
are  cystic  asexual  conditions  of  many  Tseniada. 

tse-nl-a-no  -tus,  s.  [Greek  tainia=a  band,  and 
n67os=the  back.] 

Irhthyol.:  A  genus  of  Scorpaenidte  (q.v.),  having 
the  dorsal  continuous  with  the  caudal  fin. 

tSB-nl-l-for'-mes.,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  tainia=a  ribbon, 
and  Lat./orma=form.] 

Ichthyol. :  A  division  of  Acanthopterygii  (q.v.), 
with  a  single  family,  Trachypterida?  (q.  v.). 

tse  -nl-In,  «.  [Gr.  tainia=&  tapeworm;  suff.  -;'».] 
fhemistry:  A  name  applied  to  kosine.  from  the 

anthelmintic  properties  of  the  plant  from  which  it 

is  obtained. 

tse  nl  6  cam' -pa,  «.  [Gr.  tainia— &  tapeworm, 
andfcampe=a  caterpillar.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Orthosidee.  Antennre  ciliated 
or  pectinated  in  the  malej  abdomen  smooth,  a  little 
depressed ;  fore-wings  entire,  thick,  powdery ;  wings 
in  repose  forming  a  very  sloping  roof.  Tceniocampa 
gothica  is  the  Hebrew  character  moth.  [Hebrew 
Character  (2).] 

tsa  -nl  61d,  adj.  [TJSNIOIDES.]  Shaped  like  a 
tapeworm ;  ribbon-like. 

ttse-nl-ol -de  1,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  Greek 
tainia=a  ribbon,  and  et<Jos=form.] 

Ichthyol.:  In  Mtlller's  classification,  a  family  of 
Acanthopterygii,  corresponding  to  the  modern  T»- 
uiiformos  (q.v.). 

"tffl-nl-ol  -des,  s.  pi.  [Greek  1ainioeides=\ike  a 
band,  narrow,  thin:  tainia=&  ribbon,  and  eidos= 
fcrm.] 

ZoOl.:  TheTteniada  (q.v.).    (Cuvier.) 
tse  nl-5p  -tgr-Is,  «.    [Gr.  tainia=&  ribbon,  and 
pteris=e.  fern.] 

1.  Hot.:  An  exotic  genus  of  Tsenitidose  (q.  v.). 

2.  Patceobot.:  A  genus  of  ferns  with  broad,  ribbon- 
like  fronds,  simple  or  pinnate,  secondary  nerves 
running  at  right  angles  from  the  primary  ;  fructifi- 
cation  linear,    the    approximately    parallel   lines 
placed  at  the  margin  of  the  secondary  veins.    Seven 
species — one  doubtful. 

tse  -nite,  8.  [Gr.  tainia=a  band;  suff.  -ite;  Ger. 
bandeisen.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  an  alloy  of  iron  and  nickel 
found  in  certain  meteoric  irons,  having  the  prob- 
able formula,  FejNis. 

tSB-nl-tld  -e-SB,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  taenit(it) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idece.] 

Sot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Polypodiaceous  Ferns,  hav- 
ing no  indusium. 

tS9-nl   tU,  s.    [T.ENIA.] 

Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Teenitideae  (q.v.). 
Sori  submarginal  m  the  middle  of  the  disk  of  the 
leaf,  linear,  elongate,  and  continuous ;  veins  anas- 
tomosing more  or  loss  regularly  into  meshes. 

tse  nl  Ur'-a,  s.  [Gr.  tainia  =  a  band,  and  oura— 
a  tail.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Trygonidee  (q.  v.),  closely 
allied  to  the  type-genus.  [TRYGON.]  There  are  six 
genera,  from  the  East  Indian  seas  and  the  fresh 
waters  of  tropical  America. 

ta.-g-plng,  s.    [Seedef.] 

History  :  A  member  of  a  Chinese  sect  founded  by 
Hung-sew-tseuen,  a  man  of  humble  birth,  who  had 
renounced  idolatry.  He  pretended  to  have  visions, 
and  to  have  received  a  divine  command  to  root  out 
the  Tartars  and  establish  a  now  kingdom  of  Tai- 
ping,  or  Universal  Peace.  In  1840  he  gathered  to- 
gether a  number  of  followers,  assumed  the  name 
of  Heavenly  Prince,  and  declared  himself  to  be 
equal  with  Christ  in  power  on  the  earth.  In  1850 
his  followers  rose  against  the  government,  and 
succeeded  in  taking  Nankin,  but  tney  were  repulsed 
at  Shanghai,  in  1860,  by  the  English  and  French, 
and  though  they  afterward  rebelled  many  times, 
were  finally  suppressed  by  General  Gordon.  Their 
religion  was  a  mixture  of  idolatry  and  Christianity : 
polygamy  was  allowed :  and  while  they  adopted 
baptism,  they  rejected  the  Lord's  Supper. 

ta-fS',  «.  [Native  name.]  A  fermented  liquor 
prepared  from  rice  in  Java. 

taf -fS-ta,  taf  -fe  t? ,*taf -fa-ta, *taf-fg.-t?,  8. 
[Fr.  taffetas,  from  Ital.  taffeta,  from  Pers.  tdftah= 
twisted,  woven,  taffeta  ;  tdftdn=io  twist,  to  curl,  to 


boil,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,    cell,    chorus,     chin,     bench;    go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,    Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  £ 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,      -sion  =  shun;     Uon,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.     bel,     del. 


taffeta-phrases 

spin. 3  A  term  originally  applied  to  plain  woven 
silks;  in  more  recent  times  signifying  a  light  thin 
silk  stuff  with  a  considerable  luster  or  gloss. 

"There^are  taffatiea  of  all  colors,  gome    plain,  others 
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•tag-tall,  s. 

1.  A  worm,  having  its  tail  of  a  different  color  from 
the  body. 


besides  that,  they  seldom  hold  beyond  the  year  wherein 
they  first  rose.  The  old  names  of  taffatles,  and  which  still 
subsist,  are  Taffeties  of  Lyons,  of  Spain,  of  England,  of 
Florence,  of  Avignon,  Ac.  The  chief  consumption  of 
taffetiea  is  in  summer  dresses  for  women,  and  linings,  in 
scarves,  coifs,  window-curtains,  Ac."  —  Chambers:  Cuclo- 


[Out. 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  fit  with  a  tag  or  point ;  as,  to  tag  lace. 


tail 

naglioni  (astal-yo-ne),s.  [See  def.]  An  OVP r- 
coat.  So  named  after  a  celebrated  Italian  family 
of  professional  dancers. 

tag  -fl-a, «.    [See  def.] 

Bot.  *  Comm.:  The  Panama  name  for  Vegeta- 
ble Ivory.  [PHYTELEPHAS.] 

tag-u-an,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.:  PteronitfS  petaurista,  from  India,  Ceylon, 
Malacca,  and  Siam.  It  is  about  two  feet  long,  wit  h 
a  thick,  bushy  tail  nearly  as  much  more;  ears 


•taffeta-phrases,  s.  pi.  Soft  phrases,  opposed 
to  blunt,  plain  speech.  (Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's 
Lost,  v.  2.) 

taf  frail,    *taf-fer-Ql,    *taf-fer-al,  s. 


„       -    -    ^.~  ,~r0   "™    *""—*,    ue,   w  VHV  iavo. 

/.  io  nt  one  thing  to  another;   to  tack  on'  to         •   ^    ,  •,  .   -    —  -v >   

ppend;  to  add  or  join  on  at  the  end  pointed,  but  without  tufts,  eyes  large  and  prumi- 

nent;  grayish-black  above,  grayish-white  bem-atli. 
i  v "  f  ng  During  tho  day  it  sleeps  in  holes  in  trees,  but  at 
night  it  comes  forth  climbing  and  leaping  with 
great  rapidity.  In  its  short  flights  from  tree  to  t  roc 
the  tail  serves  as  a  sort  of  rudder,  enabling  tho 
animal  to  change  its  course.  Little  is  known  of  its 


,  . 

tafereel=a  panel,  a  picture  ;  a  dimin.  from  tafel=a 
table  (q.  v.1.1 
JVaur.:    Origi- 


. 

nally  the  upper 
flat  part  of  a 
ship's  stern,  so 
called  because 
frequently  orna- 
men  ted  with 
carving  or  pic- 
tures;  now  a 
transverse  rail 
which  consti- 
tutes the  upper- 
most member  of 
a  ship's  stern. 

"It  .  .  .  would 
doubtless  have 
risen  as  high  as 
the  tafferel,  had  it 
not  been  for  the 
stroke  which  stove 
the  boat  all  to 
pieces."  —  Anson: 
Voyages,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  ii. 


append ;  to  add  or  j 

"So  that  really  verse  in  those  days  was  bv 
prose,  tagged  with  rhymes." — Waller:  Poems 
*3.  To  wind  up ;  to  conclude. 
"Your  tongue  with  constant  flatt'ries  feed  my  ear, 
And  tag  each  sentence  with.  My  life!  my  dear!" 
Pope:  Wife  of  Bath,  109. 

4.  To  join,  to  fasten,  to  attach. 

"Tagging   one    hypothesis  to  another."—  Bolingbroke 
Fragments  of  Essays,  §42. 

5.  To  tip  or  touch,  as  in  the  game  of  tag  or  tig. 
*B.  Intrant. :  To  follow  closely,  or  as  an  append- 
age.   (Generally  with  after.) 

ta-get  -e-se,  «,  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  taget(es) ;  Latin  tanr-s-    [Native  name.] 

fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ere.]  ZoOL:  CaprajemlanicaoTjemlriica.itvfild  goat, 

Botany :  A  sub-tribe  of  Senecionideee.    American  found  on  steep  tree-covered  slopes  along  the  whole 

herbs,  for  tho  most   part   annual,  with   pellucid  range  of  the  Himalayas  from  Cashmere  to  Bhootan. 

glands,  many-flowered  heads,  the  florets  of  the  ray  Tne  horns  are  about  a  foot  long,  flattened,  with  n 

ligulatc,  feminine ;  pappus  awned,  hairy.  nnt-~i,nA  »«»»»:»«  ».....-.:.. .  i — i..  * i — 

tag-e-te§,  s.    [Named  after  Tages,  an  Etrurian 
divinity,  the  grandson   of   Jupiter,  said    to   have 


. 

habits,  hut  it  appears  to  bo  frugivorous,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly shy  and  fearful. 

ta-gul-ca  -ti  (U  as  w),  s.    [Native  name.] 
ZoOL:  Dicotyles  labiatus,  the  Warree,  or  White- 
lipped  Peccary.    It  is  about  forty  inches  long,  of 
blackish  color,  with  the  lips  and  lower  jaw  white. 


,  , 

notched  anterior  margin  ;  body  fawn-brown,  hair  of 
-  chest,  aud^shoulders,  reaching  to  the  knees. 


Taffrail. 

A.    Stern  part  of  hull  of  third-rate 
English  shipof  war(1741);l,  1,  Taf. 
frail;  2,  2,  2,  Poop-lanterns;  3,  "   ' 
lery.    B.    Stern  of  American 
mastless  i 
Traffrail. 


, 

sprung  from  tho  earth  in  the  form  of  a  boy,  and  to 
have  taught  the  Etrurians  the  art  of  ploughing.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Tagetea?.     Involucre 
simple,  of  five  bracts,  united  into  a  tube,  florets  of 


,        ^, 

Femal°  hghter  m  Col°r'  WIth  smaller  horns' 
tai  -gle,  v.  t.    [Prob.  allied  totag  (2).]    (Scotch.) 

1.  To  detain,  to  impede,  to  hinder. 

2.  To  fatigue,  to  weary. 


the'ray  persistent,  pappus  of  five   erect   bristles"       tai-gu  ,  a.    [Paraguayan  name.]    A  wood  like 
^-.K.U,..  »u,Pui  »»r(l,,Jr  i  j.  xar-    Natives  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Chili.     About  seven-    Buiacum,  from  an  unidentified  tree, 
frail;  2,  2,2,  Poop-lanterns;' 3,'  Gal-    ^^.I^1?^*™.^'1™^  _in,  gardens.    Tagetea       tai-gu -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  taigu;  -ic.J    Derived  from 


. 

.      .  Patula  is   the  French   Marigold,  a  native  not  of 

mastless  steamship  Meteor  (1887);  1,    Franco,  but  of  Mexico.     It  is  about  a  foot  and  a 


with 


tai  gu       . 
taigu  (q.  v.). 

half  high,  lias  yellow,  radiate,  composite,  strongly^       taiguic- 

tif-fy  (11,  s.    [Welsh  pronunciation  of  Davu=    f^nted  flowers,  which  are  in  perfection  in  August.       CTero. :    Obtained  from  taign  by  treating  wit 

David  1    A  Welshman  It  is  naturalized  m  Persia,  India,  and  China, grow-  co!"l  alcohol.    It   crystallizes    in    oblique,    yellow 

ing  on  the  borders  of  rice  fields,  &c..  at  a  distance  Prisms,  tasteless  and  inodorous,  slightly  soluble  in 

tai  -ty  (£),  s.    [lOFFY.J  from  gardens.  Many  varieties  are  cultivated;  some  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  melts 

ta-fl-a  s.    [Fr    from  Malav  taf-ia  1    A  variptv    utwe   doubl°    flowers,  variegated    with    gold   and  at  135%  and  sublimes  at  180'. 

'°ty    orange-brown.    T.  erecta  is  the  African  Marigold,  a       tail  (1),  *tayl,  ,.    [A.  S.  teg,  tcegel;  cogn.  with 

native  not  of  Africa,  but  of  Mexico.  It  islargerthan  lce\,tagl;  Svi.tagel;  Goth.  te<;i=hair.] 
the  last,  and  has  double  flowers,  which  are  strongly       T    ,->_,•.•„„  _,  r    " 
scented.    In  India  the  flowers  of  the  African  Mari-       1-  ^rama'y  Language. 
gold  are  sold  in  the  bazaars,  and  worn  by  women  in       1-  Ln  the  same  sense  as  II.  4  (2). 


of  rum  distilled  from  molasses. 

taf-I-let,  s.  [See  def.]  Tho  trade  name  for 
dates  of  a  superior  quality,  imported  from  Tafilelt, 
a  principality  of  Morocco. 

tag  (!),».    [TEG.] 


tag  (2),  *tagg,  *tagge,  «.  [Sw.  tagg=a  prickle, 
a  point,  a  tooth  ;  Low  Ger.  takk=n  point,  a  tooth. 
Prob.  connected  with  tack  (1)  s.J 

1.  Something  hanging  loosely  attached  or  affixed    ?.*.' *'  » 
to  another;  any  small  appendage,  as  loan  article  •. 


,  . 

their  hair.    A  yellow  domestic  dye   is  said  to  be       2.  Tho  tail  of  a  horse  mounted  on  a  lance,  and 
extracted  from  it  by  tho  poorer  classes  in  India.          used  as  a  standard  of  rank  and  honor  among  the 


of  dress ;  a  strip  having  moans  of  attachment  to  a 
parcel  or  package,  and  on  which  an  address  may 
be  written,  stamped  or  printed. 

"My  carnation  point  with  silver  tags,  boys." 

Beaum.  <£•  Flet.:  Prophetess,  v.  8. 

2.  A  metallic  binding  on  the  end  of  a  boot-lace  or 
the  like,  to  stiffen  and  prevent  it.  from  raveling. 

3.  Tho  tail  of  an  animal ;  specifically,  the  white 
part  of  a  dog  fox's  tail. 


"The  fox   meanwhile  exhibiting  every  reluctance  to     a-  -  , „ »UA.BUU,  „„ 

take  the  open,   next  gets  the  credit  of  being  a  vixen  ;  but    other  purposes,  such  as  Coffin-plates,  &C. 
his  snowy  tag  has^pnly  to  be  seen  to  dispel  that  notion."— 


tag'-ggr,  s.    [Eng.  tag,  v.  ;  -er.J 


*l.  One  who  tags  or  attaches  one  thing  to  another. 
*2.  Anything  pointed,  like  a  tag. 
"I  should  wrong  them  by  comparing 
Hedge-hogs,  or  porcupines'  small  taggers, 
To  their  more  dangerous  swords  and  daggers." 

Cotton:  To  John  Bradshaw,  Esq. 

3.  A  sheet  of  tin  or  other  plate  which  runs  below 

the  gauge  of  the  box  or  bunch  to  which  it  belongs,    which  bears  the  head  as  effigy.    (Used  chiefly  in 
and  is  consequently  set  aside  as  light,  and  used  for    the  phrase,  "  heads  or  tails,"  in  tossing  coins.* 


"  The  Lord  shall  make  thee  the  head,  and  not  the  tall; 
and  thou  shalt  be  above,  and  not  underneath." — Deut. 
xxviii.  IS. 

4.  Anything  more  or  less  resembling  a    tail    in 
shape  or  position. 

"Duretus  writes  a  great  praise  of  the  distilled  water  of 
those  tails  that  hang  upon  willow  trees." — Harvey:  On 
Consumptions. 

5.  The  reverse  of  a  coin  ;  the  side  opposite  to  that 


6.  The  final  portion  of  anything  that  takes  place 
or_has  duration ;  as,  the  tail  of  a  storm.    ( Colloq. ) 


attendants;  a 


*5.  Anything  paltry  or  mean ;  tag-rag. 

"Will  yon  go  hence 
Before  the  tag  return?" 

Shakesp..  Coriolanug,  iii.  1. 
6.  The  same  as  TIG  (q.  v.) . 
tag-belt,  «.    The  same  as  TAG-SORE  (q.  v.). 


the  response  inspired  by  the  spirits  of  the  place. 
(Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  4.    Note.) 

Petrol. :  A  monoclinic  mineral  occurring  in  small 
concretions  of  crystals  on  limonite.    Hardness,  3  to    s1^  *£  *hat  ot  the  sun. 

i  . -IiJ_ ii__      t.nnm       1 »___!.  i  ,  J.     DOtCini/  ' 

(1)    ' 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  The  bottom  or  lower  part  of  a  member 


ndage  streaming  from 
'  in  a  direction  oppo- 


of  his  worn-out  cattail,  and  toy-locks  of  his  travell."— 
Lenton's  Leasure. 


tag-rag,  s.  &  a. 

A.  Assubst.:  A  term  a 

of  people;  the  rabble,    ftjffen  ampimed  into  tan- 
rag-and-bob-tail.)    [RAG-TAG.] 

«B.  As  adj. .  Belonging  to  the  lowest  class. 


tag  -let,  s. 
little  tag. 


[Eng.  tag  (2) ;  dimin.  suff.  -i 


lied  to  the. lowest  class    fcSfSjl&Sr*1**  I"*-**"!-* •*•>« 


Hack.!  A  peculiar 'combination  of  pulleys,  con-    movable  part, 
.listing  of  one  set  of  sheaves  in  a  fixed  and  another    T/f2  JiJLfBK'SrH 
in  a  movable  block,  with  the  weight  attached.    A 


A  downy  or  feathery  appendage    to  certain 
seeds.formed  by  the  permanent  elongate  stylo. 

(2)  Tho  long  feathery,  downy,  or  hairy  termina- 
tion of  some  fruits,  as  of  Clematin  chinensin. 

(3)  Any  elongated,  flexible,  terminal  part,  as  a 
petiole  or  peduncle.    (Hi-nslow.) 

4.  Comparative  Anatomy: 

That  tendon  of  a  muscle  which  is  fixed  to  tho 


terminating 


tho  body  behind, 
that  it  becomes 
and  a  pro- 


"The  (oa-roa^people  did   not  clap  Mm."-shakesp.:    single  cord  goes  round  all  the  pulleys.    Sometimes        n 

,,,, ., ..  <  i..,,.  ,,,..,  .  ,,..1.  .......i.: „_!..,: »-:__*.; :    peller,. suggesting  tho   screw  of  a  modern  steam- 


Jnliu*  CcEsar,  i.  2. 


more  than  one  such  machine  works  in  combination 


tag-sore,  «.   A  disease  in  sheep,  in  which  tho  tail    w*th  others,  forming  a  compound  taglia. 
becomes  excoriated,  and  adheres  to  the  wool  in       tagl -I-a-c6  -ti-an  (g  silent,  ti  as  shl),  a.  [TAL- 
consequence  of  diarrhoea.  IACOTIAN. ] 


fate,     fat, 
or,     wore. 


fare, 
wolf. 


boat ;  it  varies  much  in  form,  one  distinction  of 
anatomical  and  paleeontological  importance  being 
that  between  the  Heterocercal  and  the  Homocercal 
tails.  [See  these  words.]  Tho  former  of  these  makes 


amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we.    wSt,    here 
whd.     son:    mute     cfib      cttre,    unite. 


camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit, 
cur,     rule,     full;     tr^,     Syrian.     : 


sire,    sir, 
>,     oe  =  6; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


g6,    p8t. 
gu  =  "few. 


tail-bay 


3989 


an  approach  to  the  tail  of  tbo  Reptile.   [ForTailed       (2)  Lathe:  The  set-screwof  the  rear  lathe-spindle. 
Amphibia  see Urodela.]    In  Birds  the  tail  oon»Uta        (:i)  Music:  The  block  of  a  violin,  guitar,  or  simi- 


rounded,    fan-shaped,  graduated,  cuueated,  arcu-       tail-pipe,  v.  t.    To  affix  an 


tailii -     

zontal  fin,  acting  as  a  propeller.  In  land  mammals 
it  varies  in  length,  one  use  when  itiswell  developed, 
as  in  the  giraffe,  the  horse,  &c.,  being  to  whisk 
away  insects  alighting  to  suck  the  blood.  In  Mon- 


tailzie 

tailed-wasp,  s. 

Kiitoni.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Sirex  (q.  v.)  t 
slice..  Xi'/v.r  giijas. 
tail  -Ing,  a.    [Eng.  tail  (1),  s. ;  -my.] 

1.  Agri<:(pl.\:  The  lighter  parts  of  grain  blown 
Id  kettle,  or^jther    to  one  end  in  winnowing. 

"Before  1884  I  never  used  any  wheat,  other  than  tail- 
ings, for  feeding  stock."—  Field,  Feb.  19,  1887. 

2.  Build. :  The  part  of  a  projecting  stone  or  brick 
inserted  into  a  wall. 

3.  Mining  (pi.):  The  refuse  part  of  the  stamped 
ore  thrown  behind  the  tail  of  the  huddle  or  washing 


atod,  spatulate,  slender,  forked,  lyre-shaped,  boat-    utensil,  to  tiie  tail  of  ;as,  totail-pipe  a  dog.    (Halli- 
haped,  compressed,  plumed,  or  scansorial.    The    well.) 
ail  in  Cetaceans  is  modified  into  a  powerful  hori-       ftail-pointed,  a. 

Bot.:  Caudate  (q.  v.). 
tall-race,  s. 

— -   ;T — "-7,—=  —. — r- .- —  rr--T-    i      ,       Hydr.  Eng.:  The  channel  which  leads  away  the    apparatus,  and  which  is  dressed  a  second  time  to 

keys  the  tell  greatly  varies  in  length.    In  those  of    speut  water  from  a  water-wheel.  secure  whatever  metal  might  still  remain  in  it. 

the  New  \\orld  it  is  long  and  prehensile ;  in  many        .    ._ 

of  those  belonging  to  the  Old  World  it  is  long  but       tail-screw,  8. 

Lathe :  The  screw  which  advances  or  retracts  the 
back-center, 
tail-tackle,  s. 

Naut. :  A  luff-tackle,  with  a  hook  in  the  end  of 
the  single  block,  and  a  tail  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
double  block, 
tall-trimmer,  s. 

Build. :  A  trimmer  next  to  the  wall  into  which 
the  ends  of  joints  are  fasteued  to  avoid  flues, 
tail-valve,  s. 

Steam:  „  „ — ..  _ —   — 

(1)  An  air-pump  valve  in  9ne  form  of  condenser,    part;  also,  for  the  tenor  viol  or  viola, 
opened  by  the steam Centering _the_cpndensor,_but       tau..lgggi  „.    [Eng.  tail  (1),  s. ;  -less.]    Destitute 

of  a  tail ;  having  no  tail. 

tailless-ape,  s. 

--9.-*a«f.:  Aropefastenedtoablock.inorderthat    .  ™u-vise,  s     A  smau  nana-vise,  w,u,  a  ran  or    ,  Zoology.  Macacu*  sylvanus  (Vnuu,  ecaudate). 
it  may  be  lashed  to  an  object.    [TAIL-BLOCK.!  handle  to  hold  it  by. 

10.  Surg.:  A  portion  of  an  incision  at  its  begin-       tail-water,*.    The  waste-water  discharged  from 
ning  or  end,  which  does  not  go  through  the  whole    the  buckets  of  a  water-wheel  in  motion, 
thickness  of  the  skin,  and  is  more  painful  than  a       tails  common,  s. 

Mining :  The  washed  lead-ore. 


not  prehensile.  It  is  only  rudimentary  in  the  nigh- 
cst  Apes.  In  Man  it  is  normally  absent,  but  the  os 
coccyx,  with  certain  other  vertebrae,  are  its  homo- 
logues.  At  an  early  embryonic  period  it  is  free,  and 
even  after  birth  it  has  been  known,  though  very 
rarely,  to  exist  in  a  rudimentary  state. 

5.  Cricket :  A  term  applied  to  the  last  few  men  in 
a  batting  eleven  who  are  rather  weaker  than  the 
rest. 

6.  Mason. :  The   end   of  a    stone    step   which  is 
inserted  into  the  wall;  such  a  step  has  usually  a 
tailing  of  nine  inches. 

7.  Mining  (sing,  or  pi.) :  The  streaks  of  slime  left 
from    the    stamped   ore,  passed  over  a  round  or 

square  huddle.  

8.  Music:  That  part  of  a  musical  note,  as  of  a    closed    by    atmospheric  pressure  when    a  partial 
minim   or  crotchet,   which    runs  perpendicularly    vacuum  exists  in  the  condenser. 

upward  or  downward  from  the  head  or  body ;  the       (2)  The  snifting-valve  of  a  marine  steam-engine. 

tail-vise,  s.    A  small  hand-vise,  with  a  tail  or 


"A  shipload  of  tailings  to  an  ounce  of  gold."— Chamber's 
journal,  July,  1879,  p.  867. 
4.  Surg.:  The  same  as  TAIL  (!),«.,  II.  10. 
*tallle,  s.    [Fr.  =  a  cutting;  tailler=to  cut  off.] 

1.  A  tally ;  an  account  notched  on  a  piece  of  wood. 

2.  A  tax,  tallage,  impost,  or  subsidy ;  an  imposi- 
tion levied  by  the  sovereign  or  any  other  lord  on 
his  subjects. 

"The  taille,  as  it  still  subsists  in  France,  may  serve  as 
an  example  of  those  ancient  tallages  "—Smith;  Wealth  of 
Nations,  bk.  iii.,  oh.  ii. 

3.  The  same  as  TAIL  (2),  s.  (q.  v.). 

4.  Mus. :  The  French  name  for  the  tenor  voice  or 


complete  incision ;  a  tailing. 

H  (1)  Tail  of  a  lock: 

Hydr.  Eng.:  On  a  canal,  the  lower  end  or  entrance 
into  the  lower  pond. 

(2)  Tail  of  the  eye :  The  outer  corner  of  the  eye. 
(Used  generally  wnen  referring  to  a  stolen,  secret 
glance.)    (Colloq.) 

(3)  Tail  of  the  trenches: 
Fort 

break 
thed 
(4) 
cou 

cowed 

humili 

(6)  With  one's  tail  up:  In  good  form  or  plight;    of  their  two  bodies  begotten."— Cowel. 
said  of  a  successful  billiard  player.  ^  Estate  tail  Estate  in  tail . 

tail-bay,  s. 


[INUUS.] 

tallless-batrachians, .-.  pi. 

ZoOl. :  The  order  Anoura  (q.  v.). 

tailless-shrew,  s. 

Zoology:  Anurosorex  squamipes,  a  small  Shrew 


tail  (2),  taille,  s.    [Fr.  ta«(e=a  cutting,  &c.    It    brought  by  Pere  David  from  Thibet, 
is  the  same  word  as  taify  (q.  v.).]  tail-5r  *tayl-or,  Hail-lour,  *tayl-our,  subst. 

Law:  Limitation,  abridgment.  [O.  Fr.  tailleor;  Fr.  tailleur=a.  cutter,  from  tailler 

"  Taille,  the  fee  which  is  opposite  to  fee-simple,  because    —to  cut,  from  taille=an  incision,  a  slitting,  from 
it  is  so  minced  or  pared,  that  it  Is  not  in  his  free  powerto     Laj   falea=a  thin  rod,  a  stick.] 
be  disposed  of  who  owns  it;  but  is,  by  the  first  giver,  cut       j    (j,.(j-  Lang. :  One  whose  occupation  it  is  to  cut 

'-"-  "•-  outer  gar- 
leavier  and 
is  jackets. 


the  tail-gates  and  the  lower  pond. 

tail-block,  o. 

Naut. :  A  block  whose  strap  is  prolonged  into  a 
tail,  which  is  tapered,  or  the  ends  may  be  twisted 
into  foxes  and  plaited  together  like  a  gasket. 
Blocks  used  for  jiggers  have  a  double  tail,  made  in 
the  same  manner. 

tail-board,  «. 


-.  Colman. 

mentsbe  limited  unto  a  man  and  his  wife,  aud  the  heirs        2    ichthyology:  A  fish  resembling  the  shad,  but 

inferior  to  it  in  size  and  flavor. 

tailor -bird,  s. 

Ornith.:  Orthotomus  sutorius,  a  small  bird  about 
six  inches  long ;  general  color  olive  greenish ;  wings 
brown,  edged  with  green  ;  crown  of  the  head  rufous, 
inclining  to  gray  on  the  nape;  tail  light  brown; 
outer  feathers  narrowly  tipped  with  white ;  under 
iurfaceof  the  body  white;  logs  flesh-colored.  The 


„  ,  _.  Law:  A  freehold  of  inheritance  limited  to  a  per- 

Hydr.Eng.:  That  part  of  a  canal-lock  between    son  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  general  or  special, 


male  or  female.    [ENTAIL.] 

*tail,  *tayl,  v.  t.  &  i.    [TAIL  (1), «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pull  by  the  tail  or  stern. 

"  They  toke  foure  Englysshe  shyppes,  laded 
and  tayled  them  to  their  shyppes." — Berners: 
Cron.,  vol.4.,  ch.  ici. 


.....      gles,  oic.,  sometime-  .„  , , 

2.  To  follow  or  hang  to.  like  a  tail ;  to  be  intimately    nooi£S,  feeding  on  ants,  cicadellas,  and  other  small 
1.  Vehicles :;  The  hind-end  gate  of  a ;Cart  or  wagon,    attached  to,    as  something  not    easily  to  be  got    ;nsects     Its  name  of  Tailor-bird  is  derived  from  its 


2.  Shipbuilding :   The  carved  work  between  the    rid  of. 
cheeks,  fastened  to  the  knee  of  the  head.  %    Intrans.:   To  pull  at  the  tail. 


nest,  which  is  enclosed  in  leaves  sewn  with  cob 

_. __  , (See  extract    webs,  silk  from  cocoons,,thread,  wool,  and  vegetable 

•tail-castle,  *tail-castell,  subst.  The  poop  of  a    under  STAVE,  v.,  from  Butler:  Hudibras,  I.  iii.  133.)    fiber.    The  nest  itself  is    formed   of  cotton-wool, 
ship.    Opposed  to  forecastle  (q.  v.).  IT  To  tail  in:  with  fine  loose  hairs,  &c.    tggs  three  or  four;  in 

Carp. :  To  fasten  by  one  of  the  ends  in  a  wall  or    different  nests  they  are  of  different  colors,  some 
PuppiB^  .    .    .  ^la  poupe.    The  hind  deck,  or  tail.    any  support ;  as,  to  <a«  m  a  timber.  being  white,  spotted  with  rufous  or  reddish-brown, 

tail-coaTT  A  coat  with  tails ;  a  dress-coat.  ,  Hair-age,  nil  -H-age  (age  as  Ig) , .     [Fr.  tail-    °thers  l 

tan  n-i.  x  lage,  from  taMer=to  cut  off.]    A  portion  cut  out  of 

lail-crao,  s-  a  whole ;  a  portion  ;  a  share  of  a  man's  substance 

Mining:  The  capstan  on  which  the  spare  rope  of  paid  as  tribute ;  a  tax,  a  toll. 

th.e"ab,is.wound-,  ,  *tail-ag-Sr(agaSig),  *tail-a-gier,  s.    [TAIL- 

tail-drain,  s.    A  drain  forming  a  receptacle  for    AGE.]     A  collector  of  tailages  or  taxes.    (Rom.  of 
all  the  water  that  runs  out  of  the  other  drains  in  a    the  Rose  ) 
field  or  meadow.  tailed,  Hayled,  a.    .. 

ing  a  tail.    Frequently  u 
tailed^  \wb-tailed,  &c. 
tailed-ampliibia,  s.  pi, 
ZoQl. :  The  order  Urodela  (q.  v.). 

tailed-men,  s.  pi.  tail -or-Ing,.s.    [Eng.t  tailor;  -ing.~\    The  occu- 

ation  or  practice  01  a  tailor. 


tail-end,  s, 

1.  The  latter  end ;  the  termination ;  the  wind-up. 
"The  tall-end  of  a  shower  caught  us." — Black:  Adven- 
tures of  a  Phaeton,  ch.  xxii. 

2  (PI.) :  Inferior  samples  of  grain  ;  tailings, 
tail-gates,  s.  pi. 


. fa«(l),  s. ; -ed.]    Hav- 
in compounds,  as  long- 


tailor-shad, «. 

Ichthyology :  Pomoolbus  mediocris,  a  Mississippi 
river  shad. 
*tail'-5r,  *tayl-or,  v.  i.    [TAILOE.D.] 

1.  To  practice  making  men's  clothes ;  to  follow 
the  occupation  of  a  tailor. 

"These  tarring  artists  for  our  lays 
Invent  cramp'd  rules." — Green:  The  Spleen. 

2.  To  deal  with  tailors,  as  for  clothing. 
tail-8r-ess,  s.    [Eng.  tailor,  s.  ;-«•««.]    A  female 

tailor ;  a  woman  who  makes  clothes  for  men. 


1.  Biol.:  Men  in  whom  the  os  coccyx  has  developed  pation 

Hydr.  Eng. :  The  lower  pair  of  gates  of  a  canal-    into  a  free  tail.  tail    stock,  .s.    [Eng.  tail  (1),  anA  stock.]  [DEAD- 

"  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  always  a  few  HEAD,  3.] 

tail-piece,  s.    Apiece  at  the  end  of  anything;  an    tailed-men  of  this  kind  living."  —  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  »tall-w6rt,  s.    [Eng.  tail,  and  wort.] 
appendage ;  specifically—                                                  *•  441. 


boll,    boy;     pfiut,    jowl;    cat,    sell,     chorus, 
-clan,      -tiau  =  shjn.     -tion,     -sion  =  shfin; 


chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-Won,      -sion  =  zhiin.    -tious.     -clous, 


sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


tailzie 

tail-zle  (z  ns  y),  tail -yle,  r. /.  [TAILZIE.  s.] 
To  entail,  as  an  estate,  &c.  (Scotch.) 

tain,  ftnbst.  [Mid.  Kne.  teine,  teyne,  a  thin  plate; 
Lat.  f<f>rtt'a=a  band,  a  fillet.] 

1.  Thin  tin-plate. 

2.  Tinfoil  for  mirrors. 

taint  (1),  nainte,  v.  t.  &  i.    [TAINT,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  imbue  or  impregnate  with  something  nox- 
ious, poisonous,  or  odious ;  to  poison,  to  infect. 

"The  whole  air  of  Somersetshire  was  tainted  with 
death." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  To  corrupt,  as  by  incipient  putrefaction;  as, 
tainted  meat. 

*3.  To  stain,  to  sully,  to  pollute,  to  contaminate. 
"  Which,  since  they  are  of  yon,  and  odious, 
I  will  not  taint  my  mouth  with." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 
*4.  To  make  corrupt ;  to  vitiate. 

"With  new  glozes  tainte  the  text." 

Warner:  Albions  England,  ii.  62. 

*5.  To  attaint  (q.  v.). 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  be  infected  or  corrupted;  to  be  touched 
with  something  morally  corrupting. 

"I  cannot  taint  with  fear.*' — Shakesp..-  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

2.  To  be  affected  with  incipient  putrefaction;  as, 
Meat  taints  in  hot  weather. 

"taint  (2),  *taynt,  r.  /.  &  i.  [Prob.  from  Latin 
tango,  or  a  shortened  form  of  attaint;  cf.  "I  at- 
teynt,  I  hyt  or  touche  a  thyng"  (Palsgrave).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  hit,  to  strike,  to  touch. 

"The  ii.  course  they  tainted  eche  other  on  yc  helmes." 
— Berners:  Froissart;  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  clxvii. 

2.  To  break,  as  a  lance,  in  an  unknightly  or  un- 
skillful manner. 

3.  To  injure,  as  a  lance,  without  breaking. 

B.  Intrans,:  To  make  an  ineffectual  thrust  with 
a  lance. 

taint  (1),  nainct,  s.&a.  [Fr.  teint=a  tincture, 
a  dye,  a  stain,  prop.  pa.  par.  of  teindre=to  stain; 
Lat.  tingo.]  [TINGE. J 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Color,  hue,  tinge. 

"Face  rose-hued,  cherry-red,  with  a  silver  taint  like  a 
lily."  ft.  Greene:  In  Laudem  Rosamundce. 

*2.  A  stain,  a  spot;  a  blemish  on  the  reputation. 
"The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

*3.  Disgrace,  discredit. 

"Your  fore-vouched  affection 
Fallen  into  taint."— Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  1. 

4.  Something  which  infects,  contaminates  or  cor- 
rupts;   a  corrupting  influence,  infection,  corrup- 
tion. 

"\taint  which  so  universally  infectsmankind."— Locfce.- 
Human  L'nderatand.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxiiii. 

5.  A  kind  of  spider  of  a  red  color,  common  in 
summer. 

"There  is  found  in  the  summer  a  kind  of  spider  called 
a  tainct,  of  a  red  color,  and  so  little  of  body  that  ten  of 
the  largest  will  hardly  out-weigh  a  grain;  this  by  country 
people  is  accounted  a  deadly  poison  untocows^nd  horses; 
•who  if  they  suddenly  die,  and  swell  thereon,  ascribe  their 
death  hereto,  and  will  commonly  say,  they  have  licked  a 
tainct."— Browne.-  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii..  ch.  xivii. 
*B.  As  adj. :  Tainted,  stained,  imbued. 
"A  pure,  nnspotted  heart 
Never  yet  fain*  with  love." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  L,  v.  8. 

*taint-worm,  s.  A  worm  that  taints  ;  a  parasitic 
•worm;  or  perhaps  the  same  as  TAINT  (1),  «.  5. 
(q.  v.) 

"As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose, 
Or  taint'tform  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze." 
Milton:  Lyotdas,  45. 

•taint  (2),  s.    [TAINT  (2),  r.] 

1.  A  thrust  of  a  lance,  which  fails  of  its  effect ;  a 
breaking  of  a  lance  in*  an  encounter  in  an  unknightly 
•or  unskillful  manner. 

2.  A  trial  of  a  lance ;  an  injury  to  a  lance  without 
breaking  it. 

3.  Trial,  proof.    (Perhaps  from  Fr.  tenter;  Latin 
tento=to  try,  to  prove.) 

taint  -free,  adj.  [Eng.  taint  (1),  s.,  and  free.'} 
Free  from  taint  or  infection ;  pure,  untainted. 

taint  -less.  *taint  lesse,  a.    [Eng.  taint  (l),  s.; 
•less.]    Free  from  taint ;  untainted,  taintfree,  pure. 
"The  taintless  flowers  of  blest  Elysium." 

Browne:  Britannias  Pastorals,  ii.  6. 

taint  -l5ss-lf,  adv.  (Eng.  taintless;  -ly.]  With- 
•out  taint. 
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taint  -"re,  s.  [Fr.,from  Lat.  f/Hr?ura  =  tincture, 
dye.]  Taint,  tinge,  stain,  dpfilpniciiti 

"Preserve  them  safe  from  all  the  pestilent  taintures  of 
schism  and  heresie."—  Bp.  Hall:  Soliloquy  2y. 

tairge,  s.    [TAEGE.]    (Scotch.) 

tairn,  *.    [TARN.] 

taisch  <rh  guttural),  s.  [Gael.]  The  voice  of  a 
person  about  to  die  heard  in  the  person's  absence. 

"The  superstition  that  this  omen  of  approaching  death 
sometimes  takes  place,  exists  chiefly  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  Some  women  .  .  .  said  to  him  they  had 
heard  two  taischs,  that  is,  two  voices  of  persons  about  to 
die;  and  what  was  remarkable,  one  of  them  was  an  Eng- 
lish taisch,  which  they  never  heard  before."—  Boswell: 
Journal,  p.  150.  (Jamieson.) 

tait  (1),  tato,  teat,  s.  [Icel.  fora= shreds;  tceta 
=  to  tease  or  pick  wool.]  A  small  portion  of  any- 
thing, consisting  of  fibers  or  the  like ;  a  shred. 

'"A  tait  o'  woo'  would  be  scarce  among  us,'  said  the 
goodwife." — Scott:  Guy  Manner  ing,  ch.  xxvi. 

tait  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    [NOOLBENGER.] 

tai  -vert,  a.    [TAVEBT.] 

ta-ja  -cfl,  ta  Jas  -sfl,  s.    [Native  name.] 

ZoQlogy:  Dicotyles  torquatus  (Cuvier),  D.  tajacu 
(Linn.),. the  Collared  Peccary,  the  smaller  of  the 
two  species  of  the  genus.  It  is  about  thirty-six 
inches  long,  dark  gray  in  color,  with  a  white  or 
light  gray  band  across  the  chest  from  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  [PECCAEY.] 

take  (pa.  t.  *tok,  *tuk,  £oofc,past  par.  *take,  *itaket 
taken),  verb  t.  &  i.  [Icel.  taka  (pa.  t.  tdk,  pa.  par. 
tekinn)  —  to  lay  hold  of,  to  grasp ;  Sw.  taga ;  O.  Sw. 
taka;  Dan.tage;  Qrotk.tekan  (pa.t.  taitok,  pa.  par. 
tekans) ;  Latin  tango=to  touch.  Allied  words  are 
tack,  tat},  tackle,  attach,  attack,  tact,  tanyeut,  con- 
tact, stake,  stick,  &c.J 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  touch. 

"Ure  lord    .    .    .    tok  his  lepre." 

O.  Eng.  Miscell.,  p.  31 

*2.  To  give,  to  hand  over. 

"  The  gailer  him  tok  an  appel." 

Polit.,  Relig.  and  Love  Songs,  xxiv.  231. 

3.  To  grasp  with  the  hand  or  with  any  instru- 
ment ;  to  lay  hold  of,  to  seize,  to  grasp ;  to  get  into 
one's  hold. 

"  Take  him  by  the  arm."— Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It, 
iv.  3. 

4.  To  seize  or  lay  hold  of  and  remove ;  to  carry 
off;  to  remove  generally. 

"  When  death  takes  one." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,161. 

5.  To  catch    by  surprise;    to   come   upon  unex- 
pectedly ;  to  surprise ;    to  catch,  as  in  a  trap  or 
snare ;  to  circumvent ;  to  find  or  take  at  a  disad- 
vantage. 

"  Nay,  I  have  ta'en  you  napping,  gentle  love." 

Shakesp.-  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  2. 

6.  To  take  prisoner,  to  capture. 

"Too  late  comes  rescue:  he  is  ta'en  or  slain." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  4. 

7.  To  seize,  as  a  disease ;  to  attack. 

"A  most  outrageous  fit  of  madness  took  him." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  v. 

8.  To  obtain  or  gain  possession  of   by  force  of 
arms;  to  capture,  to  conquer;  to  cause  to  surrender 
or  capitulate. 

"lake  a  Sinon  take  another  Troy." 

Shakesp.:  Benry  VI.,  Pt.  ///..iii.2. 

9.  To  catch,  as  a  disease. 

"He  hath  ta'en  the  infection."— Shakesp.:  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,  ii.  3. 

10.  To  catch,  as  a  batsman  in  cricket. 

11.  To  gain  or  secure   the  interest,  affection,  or 
favor  of;  to  captivate,    to   charm,    to   please,  to 
attract,  to  allure. 

"Which  must  take  the  ear  strangely." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v. 

12.  To  conduct,  to  lead,  to  convey,  to  carry,  to 
transport. 

"  Take  him  hence,  and  marry  her  instantly." 

Shakesp.;  Measure  for  Measure,  v, 

If  It  frequently  conveys  the  idea  of  carrying  and 
handing  over;  as,  Take  this  book  to  him— Take  this 
book  and  hand  it  over  to  him. 

13.  To  enter  into  possession  of  by  hiring,  leasing, 
or  renting. 

"  If  three  ladies  like  a  luckless  play, 
Takes  the  whole  house  upon  the  poet's  day." 

Pope.-  Horace,  bk.  i.,  ep.  6. 

14.  To  quote,  to  extract ;  as,  The  passage  is  taken 
from  another  author. 

15.  To  draw,  to  derive,  to  deduce. 

16.  To  deduct,  to  subtract. 

"  Take  two  from  twenty  and  leave  eighteen." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  1. 
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17.  To  receive  and  accept,  as  something  offered. 
(Correlative  to  gii-c  aud  opposed  to  refuse  or  reject.) 

''Then  took  I  the  cup  at  the  lord's  hand,  aud  made  all 
the  nut  ions  to  drink. "—Jeremiah  uv.  17. 

18.  To  appropriate. 

"Give  me  the  persons,  and  take  the  goods  to  thyself."— 
Qtn.  xiv.  21. 

19.  To  understand  in  any  particular  sense  or  man- 
ner; to  apprehend,  to  comprehend,  to  interpret. 

"A  word  unkind  or  wrongly  taken.*1 

Moore:  Light  of  the  Harem. 

20.  To  receive  into  the  mind  ;  to  hear,  to  learn. 
"  Take  this  of  me:  Lucrece  was  not  more  chaste." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicns,  ii.  1. 

21.  To  consider,  to  review. 

"He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

22.  To  imagine,  to  suppose;  to  entertain  in  opin- 
ion ;  to  look  upon  as. 

"Not  the  men  you  took  them  for."— Shakesp.:  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,  iii.  8. 

23.  To  receive  with  good  or  ill  will ;  to  feel  con- 
cerning ;  to  meet,  to  accept ;  to  feel  or  be  affected  by. 

"Tell  me  how  he  takes  it." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Sight,  i.  B. 

24.  To  entertain,  to  feel,  to  receive. 

"You  take  pleasure  in  the  message?"—  Shakesp.:  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  3. 

25.  To  avail  one's  self  of;  to  employ,  to  use,  to 
occupy;  as,  to  take  care,  to  take  precautions,  to 
take  steps. 

26.  To  have  recourse  to;  to  betake  one's  self  to; 
to  turn  to. 

"He  took  this  place  for  sanctuary." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  v. 

27.  To  adopt  and  follow ;  to  betake  one's  self  to. 
"If  any  be  subject  to  vice,  or  take  ill  courses,  they  are 

reproved." — Bacon:  New  Atlantis. 

28.  To  seize  on,  to  catch ;  not  to  let  slip ;  not  to 
neglect ;  as,  to  take  an  opportunity. 

29.  To  choose  and  adopt  as  one's  own;  to  select, 
to  accept. 

"  Take  to  thee  from  among  the  cherubim 
Thy  choice  of  flaming  warriors." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  100. 

30.  To  submit  to  the  hazard  of;  to  be  contented 
with ;  to  put  up  with. 

"You  must  take  your  chance." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  1. 

31.  To  accept  the  promise,  declaration,  or  condi- 
tions of ;  to  close  with ;  to  hold  responsible. 

"  Old  as  I  am,  I  take,  thee  at  thy  word, 
And  will  to-morrow  thank  thee  with  my  sword." 

Drydeti:  Conquest  of  Granada,  pt.  1,  ii.  1. 

32.  To  assume,  to  put  on,  to  pass  into. 

"  Take  any  shape  but  that." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

33.  To  accept  as  a  price  or  equivalent. 

"If  I  can  recover  him,  and  keep  him  tame,  I  will  not 
take  too  much  for  him."— Shakeap.:  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

34.  To  receive  and  swallow,   as  food,  drink,   or 
medicine. 

"  Drink,  and  pray  for  me,  I  pray  you;  I  have  taken  my 
last  draught  in  this  world."—  Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II., 
ii.  3. 

35.  To  use  habitually;  as,  Do  you  take  milk  and 
sugar?    He  takes  snuff. 

36.  To  render  necessary,  to  demand,  to  require. 
(Frequently  used  impersonally ;  as,  It  takes  long 
study  to  make  a  scholar.) 

37.  To  form,  to  fix,  to  adopt,  to  determine  upon ; 
as,  to  take  a  certain  course. 

38.  To  place  one's  self  in;  to  occupy;  as,  to  take 
a  chair  or  a  seat. 

39.  To  bear  or  submit  to ;  to  endure ;  to  put  up 
with  ;  to  submit  to  without  resentment  or  ill-feel- 
ing ;  as,  to  take  a  joke. 

40.  To  put  or  set  down  in  writing ;  to  note  down  ; 
to  make  a  note  or  memorandum  of. 

"  His  confession  is  taken." 
Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iv.  8. 

41.  To  copy,  to  delineate,  to  draw. 

"Our  phoenix  queen  was  pourtray'd  too  so  bright, 
Beauty  alone  could  beauty  take  BO  right." 

Dryden:  Mrs.  Anne  Killigrew,  134. 

42.  To  execute  by  artistic  means;  as,  to  take  a 
photograph. 

43.  To  obtain  or  ascertain  by  measurement. 

"  With  a  two  foot  rule  in  his  hand  measuring  my  walls, 
he  took  the  dimensions  of  the  room."— Swift. 

44.  Not  to  refuse  or  balk  at ;  to  clear;  as,  A  horse 
takes  a  fence. 

45.  To  nrlmit,  to  accept ;  as,  Clay  takes  an  impres- 
sion easily. 
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46.  To  admit  in  copulation. 

"Five  hundred  asses  yearly  foot  the  horse, 
Producing  mules  of  greater  speed  and  force." 

>"/i''</3:  Paraphrase  of  Job. 

47.  In  chess,  draughts,  cards,  &c.,  said  of  a  piece 
or  card  of  superior  value  to  another;  as,  to  take  a 
trick  with  a  trump,  the  queen  takes  another  piece  in 
clu-ss,  &C. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  move  or  direct  one's  course ;  to  betake  one's 
self ;  to  resort,  to  turn. 

2.  To  have  the  intended  or  desired  effect. 

3.  To  meet  with  a  favorable  reception  ;   to  be 
favorably  received ;  to  please. 

"Our  gracious  master  is  a  precedent  to  his  own  sub- 
jects, and  seasonable  mementos  may  be  useful;  and  being 
discreetly  used,  cannot  but  take  well  with  him." — Bacon. 

4.  To  catch ;  to  fix  or  be  fixed. 

"  Lymph  will  not  take,  if,  after  vaccination,  the  person 
operated  on  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  vapor 
bath."— Pall  Mall  Gazette,  March  31,  1886. 

5.  To  admit  of  being  represented  in  a  photographic 
picture ;  to  have  the  quality  of  coming  out  well  in 
a  photograph ;  to  make  a  good  photographic  pic- 
ture. 

6.  To  be  attracted  by  or  swallow  a  bait. 

"A  strong  north-easterly  wind  prevailing,  during 
which  fish  will  not,  as  a  rule,  take,  and  are  very  sulky." — 
field,  April  i,  1886. 

1 1.  To  give  and  take :  To  make  allowances  on 
each  side.  [GIVE,  ff  25.] 

2.  To  take  aback:  To  surprise,  to  astonish,  espe- 
cially in  an  abrupt,  disappointing,  and  unexpected 
manner;  to  confound. 

3.  To  take  a  back  seat :  To  abandon  one's  preten- 
sions. 

"  He  will  have,  in  the  expressive  parlance  of  American 
politics,  to  take  a  hack  seat."— Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Dec.  5, 
1885. 

«4.  To  take  a  ball : 

Cricket:  To  hit,  drive,  or  strike  a  ball  with  the 
bat,  aa  opposed  to  blocking  it. 

"He  blocked  the  doubtful  balls,  missed  the  bad  ones, 
took  the  good  ones,  and  sent  them  flying  to  all  parts  of 
the  fleld.T'—  Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  vii. 
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.  ,  --  r enefitby. 

(2)  To  seize  and  make  use  of  circumstances  to 
the  prejudice  of;  to  catch  by  surprise  or  cunning; 
to  trick. 

6.  To  take  after  : 

(1)  To  learn  to  follow;  to  copy,  to  imitate;  to 
follow  the  example  of. 

"  We  cannot  but  think  that  he  has  taken  after  a  good 
pattern." — Atterbttry. 

(2)  To  resemble ;  as,  A  son  takes  after  his  father. 

7.  To  take  aim:  To  direct  the  eye  or  a  weapon; 
to  aim. 

*8.  To  take  air:  To  be  divulged;  to  become 
known. 

9.  To  take  arms,  to  take  up  arms :  To  commence 
hostilities ;  to  rise  in  arms. 

10.  To  take  a  sight :[ SIGHT,  «.,  7  (4).] 

11.  To  take  away:  To  remove,  to  set  aside,  to  do 
away  with. 

"If  any  take  away  from  the  book  of  this  prophecy  God 
shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life."— Bet), 
ii.  19. 

12.  To  take  breath:  To  stop,  as  one  exhausted 
with  labor  or  fatigue,  in  order  to  breathe  or  rest ; 
to  rest,  refresh,  or  recruit  one's  self  after  exertion 
or  fatigue. 

13.  To  take  care  : 

(1)  To  be  careful,  vigilant,  wary,  or  cautious. 

*(2)  To  be  careful,  anxious,  or  solicitous.  (Fol- 
lowed by  for  before  an  object.) 

"Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the 
corn.  Doth  God  take  care  for  oxen?" — 1  Cor.  ix.  9. 

14.  To  take  care  of:  To  have  the  care  or  charge 
of ;  to  keep  watch  over ;  to  superintend. 

*15.  To  take  course :  To  have  recourse  to  meas- 
ures. 

"  They  meant  to  take  a  course  to  deal  with  particulars 
by  reconcilements,  and  cared  not  for  any  head/' — Bacon. 

16.  To  take  down : 

(1)  To  bring  or  reduce  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
place  or  position ;  to  lower ;  hence  to  abase,  to 
humble. 

*(2)  To  crush,  to  reduce,  to  suppress. 

"  Do  you  think  now  he  is  so  dangerous  an  enemy  as  he 
is  counted,  or  that  it  is  so  hard  to  take  him  down,  as  some 
suppose!"—  Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

*(3)  To  swallow. 

"We  cannot  take  down  the  lives  of  living  creatures, 
which  some  of  the  Paracelsians  say,  if  they  could  be  taken 
down,  would  make  us  immortal." — Bacon. 

(4)  To  pull  down ;  to  pull  to  pieces ;  to  reduce  to 
separate  parts ;  as,  to  take  down  a  building. 
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(5)  To  put  or  set  down  in  writing :  to  write  down, 
to  record ;  as,  to  take  down  a  speech  in  shorthand. 

17.  To  take  earth:  To  escape  into  its  hole  (said  of 
a  fox) ;  hence,  fie.,  to  hide  or  conceal  one's  self. 
[EARTH,  s.,  A.  II.  6.] 

18.  To  take  effect : 

(1)  To  have  the  desired  effect  or  influence  ;  to  be 
eilicacious. 

(2)  To  come  into  operation  or  action ;  as,  The 
law  takes  effect  next  month. 

19.  To  take  farewell:  To  take  leave;  to  bid  fare- 
well. 

20.  To  take  fire :  To  become  ignited ;  to  flame  up ; 
hence,  fig.,  to  become  highly  excited  or  heated,  as 
with  anger,  love,  enthusiasm,  or  the  like. 

"Let  youth  takeflrel  Sir  Paul  takes  snuff  " 

Praed:  County  Ball. 

21.  To  take  from: 

(1)  To  deduct,  to  subtract ;  as,  to  take  two  from 
four. 

*(2)  To  derogate,  to  detract. 

."  It  takes  not  from  you,  that  you  were  born  with  princi- 
ples of  generosity;  but  it  adds  to  you  that  you  have  culti- 
vated nature." — Dryden. 

22.  To  take  heart:  To  pluck  up  courage;  to  be- 
come brave,  confident,  or  courageous.    [HEART,  «., 
1.2.  (4),  1[  35.] 

23.  To  take  heed:  To  be  careful,  wary,  or  cau- 
tious. 

24.  To  take  heed  to  (or  unto)  :  To  attend  to  with 
care. 

"I  will  take  heed  to  my  ways,  that  I  offend  not  with  my 
tongue."— Psalm  xxxix.  1. 

25.  To  take  hold :  To  seize,  to  grasp ;  to  gain  con- 
trol or  power  over.    (Followed  by  of,  sometimes  by 
on.) 

"Judgment  and  sorrow  take  hold  on  thee." — Job  xxxvi.  17. 

26.  To  take  horse  : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang. :  To  mount  and  ride  a  horse  or 
horses. 

"And  there  ta'fn  horse  to  tell  the  camp  what  deeds  are 
done  in  Borne."  Macaulay:  Virginia. 

(2)  Mining:  A  vein  of  ore  is  said  to  take  horse 
when  it  divides  on  each  side  of  a  body  of  non  metal- 
liferous rock,  called  dead-ground. 

27.  To  take  in: 

(1)  To  receive,  admit,  or  bring  into  one's  house, 
company,  or  the  like ;  to  entertain. 

"  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  in." — Matt.  xxv.  35. 

(2)  To  inclose,  fence  in,  or  reclaim,  as  land. 
"Upon  the  sea-coast  are  parcels  of  land  that  would  pay 

well  for  the  taking  in."— Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

(3)  To  give  admission  to ;  to  allow  to  enter ;  as,  A 
ship  takes  in  water. 

(4)  To  encompass,  to  embrace,  to  include,  to  com- 
prehend. 

"  These  heads  are  sufficient  for  the  explication  of  this 
whole  matter :  taking  in  some  additional  discourses, 
which  make  the  work  more  even." — Burnet. 

(5)  To  reduce  into  a  less  compass ;  to  lessen,  to 
contract. 

"  If  fortune  fill  thy  sail 
With  more  than  a  propitious  gale 
Take  half  thy  canvas  in." 

Coteper:  Horace;  Odes  ii.  10. 

(6)  To  receive  or  admit  into  the  mind  or  under- 
standing; to  comprehend;  to  admit  the  truth  of; 
as,  I  cannot  take  that  story  in. 

*(7)  To  win  or  gain  by  conquest ;  to  capture. 

"He  sent  Asan-aga  with  the  janizaries,  and  nieces  of 
great  ordnance,  to  take  in  the  other  cities  of  Tunis  " — 
Knolles:  Hist.  Turkes. 

(8)  To  be  a  regular  subscriber  to;  to  receive  or 
take  regularly ;  as,  to  take  in  a  newspaper. 

(9)  To  circumvent,  to  cozen,  to  cheat,  to  deceive. 
(Colloq.) 

"  It  is  curious  that  so  able  a  man  could  have  believed 
that  he  could  in  this  way  take  in  the  British  public." — 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  June,  1883,  p.  569. 

28.  To  take  in  hand:  To  undertake  to  manage, 
perform,  or  execute. 

29.  To  take  in  vain :  To  utter  or  use  unnecessarily, 
carelessly,  or  profanely,  as  an  oath. 

"Thou  shaltnot  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in 
vain." — Exodus  xx.  7. 

30.  To  take  it  out :  To  exact  or  compel  satisfaction 
or  an  equivalent.    A  rich  man  is  said  to  take  it  (his 
money)  out  in  fine  footmen,  fine  feeding.  &c. ;  a  poor 
man  takes  it  (his  trouble)  out  in  drink.  (Slang  Diet.) 

31.  To  take  leave: 


take 


(1)  To  bid  farewell ;  to  depart. 

(2)  To  ass 


(2)  To  assume  or  use  a  certain  degree  of  liberty 
or  license ;  to  permit  to  one's  self. 
32.  To  take  notice  : 

(1)  To  regard  or  observe  with  attention;  towateh 
carefully ;  to  give  attention  to. 

(2)  To  show  by  some  act  that  observation  is  made ; 
to  make  remark ;  to  mention. 

"Some  laws  restrained  the  extravagant  power  of  the 
nobility,  the  diminution  whereof  they  took  very  heavily, 
though  at  that  time  they  took  little  notice  of  it."— Claren- 
don. 


33.  To  take  oath:  To  swear  judicially. 

*34.  To  take  oath  of:  To  administer  an  oath  to. 

35.  To  take  off: 

(1)  To  remove  or  lift  from  the  surface  or  outside. 
(Exodus  xxxiv.  34.) 

(2)  To  remove  or  transport  to  another  place. 
*(3)  To  remove  ;  to  take  away. 

"To  take  off  so  much  grief  from  you." 

Shakesp.:   Winter's  Tale,  v.  3. 

(4)  To  deduct  from;  as,  to  take  a  penny  off  the 
income-tax. 

*(5)  To  put  to  death  ;  to  kill,  to  execute  ;  to  do 
away  with. 
(6)  To  retract,  to  withdraw. 

"  Take  it  [a  sentence  of  banishment]  off  again." 

S/iakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  3. 
*(7)  To  invalidate,  to  lessen,  to  weaken. 
"This  takes  not  off  the  force  of  our  former  evidence."  — 

ataunafittt. 

(8)  To  withdraw  ;  to  abstract  ,  to  draw  off. 
"Keep  foreign  ideas  from  taking  off  our  mind  from  it» 

present  pursuit."  —  Locke. 

(9)  To  swallow  ;  to  drink  off  or  out. 

"Were  the  pleasure  of  drinking  accompanied,  the- 
moment  a  man  takes  off  his  glass,  with  that  sick  stomach 
which,  in  some  men,  follows  not  many  hours  after,  no  bod  y 
would  ever  let  wine  touch  his  lips."—  Locke. 

*(10)  To  make  a  copy  of;  to  reproduce. 

(11)  To  mimic,  to  imitate,  to  ridicule,  to  carica- 
ture ;  to  make  game  of  by  imitation. 

*(12)  To  purchase;  to  take  in  trade. 

"  The  Spaniards,  having  no  commodities  that  we  will 
take  off,  above  the  value  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
per  annum,  cannot  pay  us."  —  Locke. 

*(13)  To  find  place  for;  to  dispose  of;  to  accom- 
modate. 

_"  The  multiplying  of  nobility  brings  a  state  to  neces- 
sity; and,  in  like  manner,  when  more  are  bred  scholars 
than  preferments  can  take  off."  —  Bacon. 

(14)  To  start  to  jump  ;  as,  A  horse  takes  off  too- 
soon  at  a  fence. 

36.  To  take  on  (or  upon)  : 

(1)  To  undertake  the  charge,  execution,  responsi- 
bility, &c.,  of;  to  assume,  to  appropriate,  to  bear. 

"Ye  rate  too  much  upon  you."  —  Numbers  xvi.  3. 

(2)  To  be  violently  affected  ;  to  mourn,  to  tret* 
(Colloq.) 

"How  will  my  mother,  for  a  father's  death, 
Take  on  with  me,  and  ne'er  be  satisfied?" 

Shakeap.;  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.  ii.  5. 
*(3)  To  assume  a  character;  to  act  a  part. 
"  I  take  not  on  me  here  as  a  physician." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 

37.  To  take  one's  part:  To  espouse  one's  cause  ;  to. 
defend  or  support  one. 

•38.  To  take  order  with:  To  exercise  authority  ;  to 
take  measures  ;  to  chock. 

"Though  he  would  have  turned  his  teeth  upon  Spain,. 
yet  he  was  taken  order  with  before  it  came  to  that  "  _ 
Bacon. 

39.  To  take  out: 

(1)  To  remove  from  within   a  place,  or  from  a 
number  of  other  things. 

"All  thy  friends  which  thou  must  make  thy  friends 
Have  but  their  stings  and  teeth  newly  taken  out  " 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  4. 

(2)  To  remove  by  cleansing,  erasure,  or  the  like  ; 
as,  to  take  out  a  stain,  a  blot,  &c. 

(3)  To  put  away  ;  to  put  an  end  to  ;    as,  to  take 
the  pride  out  of  a  person,  to  take  the  strength  out  of 
a  person. 

(4)  To  obtain  or  accept  as  an  equivalent  ;  as,  He 
took  the  value  out  in  money. 

(5)  To  ascertain  bymeasurementandcalculation- 
as;  to  take  out  quantities  for  a  work. 

(6)  To  procure  for  one's  self;  to  obtain;  to  get 
drawn,  granted,  or  executed  for  one's  own  use  ;  as, 
to  take  out  a  patent,  to  take  out  a  summons. 

*(7)  To  copy.    (Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  4.) 

40.  To  take  pains  :  To  exert  one's  self  ;  to  use  alt 
one  s  skill,  care,  or  the  like. 

41    To  take  part  in:  To  share  in  ;  to  partake  of. 

42.  To  take  place  : 

(1)  To  happen  :  to  come  topass;  to  occur. 
*(2)  To  have  effect  ;  to  prevail. 
,     "Where  arms  take  place  all  other  pleas  are  vain- 

"  Love  taught  me  force,  and  force  shall  love  maintain  " 
Drvden.    (Todd.) 

43.  To  take  root  : 

(1)  To  form  or  strike  a  root;  as,  A  plant  takes 
root. 

(2)  To  become  firmly  fixed  or  established. 

"  I  have  seen  the  foolish  taking  root."—  Job  v.  8. 

44.  To  take  stock:  [STOCK  (!),«.,  If  (3)1. 

»45.  To  take  tent:  To  take  heed;  to  be  careful, 
cautious,  attentive.  (Scotch.) 

46.  To  take  the  air,  to  take  an  airing  :  To  walk, 
drive,  or  ride  in  the  open  air  for  the  sake  of  health. 

47.  To  take  the  back  track  :  To  recede  from  one's 
position. 


Mil,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,    jell,    chorus,     chin,    bench;    go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon     exist    Dh  =  f 
-clan,     -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -siou  =  shun;     tion,     -sion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,  '  Act  =b'elT    del'. 
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48.  To  take  the  field:  To  begin  tho  military  opera- 
tions of  a  campaign ;  hence,  fig.,  to  occupy  or  step 
into  a  position  of  activity,  as  an  opponent,  rival, 
competitor,  or  the  like. 

49.  To  take  the  rag  off  the  bush:  To  surpass,  to 
excel.     (Sometimes  shortened  into  take  the  cake.) 

50.  To  take  the  shine  off:  To  excel  in  the  brilliance 
of  a  performance. 

51.  Totakethouaht:  To  be  solicitous  or  anxious, 
i  Matthe  •<>  vi.  25.) 

—    To  take  time: 

tl 

(2)  To  require,  demand,  or  necessitate  a  certain 
amount  of  time  for  accomplishment  or  execution. 

53.  To  take  to: 

(1)  To  become  fond  of ;  to  become  attached  to. 

(2)  To  resort  to;  to  betake  one's  self  to ;  to  adopt. 
"  I  have  now  four  horses  which  were  in  my  possession 

when  I  first  fool-  to  the  peat"—  Field,  Jan.  SO,  1886. 

54.  To  take  to  heart:  To  be  keenly  or  deeply  af- 
fected by;  to  feel  keenly  or  sensibly;  as,  He  took 
the  disgrace  much  to  heart. 

55.  To  take  to  task:  To  find  fault  with;  to  cen- 
sure. 

56.  To  take  up : 

(1)  To  lift,  to  raise. 

"Take  her  up  tenderly,  lift  her  with  core." 

Hood:  Song  of  the  Shirt. 

(2)  To  bring  or  gather  together;    to  fasten   or 
bind  ;  as,  to  take  up  raveled  threads. 

(3)  To  protect  and  care  for ;  to  patronize  or  be- 
friend. 

"When  my  father  and  my  mother  forsake  me,  then  the 
Lord  will  take  me  up." — Psalm  xxvii.  10. 
*(4)  To  obtain  on  credit. 

"Take  up  commodities  upon  our  bills." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  iv.  7. 

*(5)  To  begin,  to  start;  to  set  agoing. 

"They  shall  take  up  a  lamentation  for  me." — Ezektel 
xxv.  17. 

(6)  To  begin  where  another  left  off ;  to  keep  up  in 
-continuous  succession. 

'     (7)  To  preoccupy,  to  occupy,  to  engross,  to  en- 
gage, to  employ. 

"There  is  so  much  time  taken  up  in  the  ceremony." — 
Addison:  On  Medals. 

(8)  To  seize,  to  catch,  to  arrest. 

"Though  the  sheriff  have  this  authority  to  take  up  all 
such  stragglers." — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

*(9)  To  rate,  to  abuse,  to  scold. 

"I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

*(10)  To  make  up ;  to  settle,  to  arrange. 
"How  was  that  quarrel  taken  upf" 

Shakesp..-  As  You  Like  It,  v.  4. 

*(11)  To  levy. 

"You  are  to  take  soldiers  up  in  counties."— Shakesp. : 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

*(12)  To  oppose,  to  encounter;  to  cope  with. 
(Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  3.) 

*(13)  To  trip.     (Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  3.) 

(14)  To  undertake;  to  take  on  one's  self;  as,  to 
take  up  a  friend's  quarrel. 

*(15)  To  believe,  to  admit. 

"The  ancients  took  up  experiments  upon  credit,  and 
did  build  great  matters  upon  them." — Baoun:  Natural 
History. 

*(16)  To  fasten  with  a  ligature. 

"A  large  vessel  opened  by  incision  must  be  taken  up 
before  you  proceed.  — Sharp:  Surgery. 

(17)  To  pay  and  receive. 

"The  bill  if  not  taken  up  this  afternoon  will  be  pro- 
tested."— Colman:  The  Spleen,  i. 

(18)  To  clear  up ;  to  become  fine. 

*'  The  weather  took  up  wonderfully." —  Field,  April  4, 
1885. 

«(19)  To  stop. 

"  Sinners  at  last  take  up,  and  settle  in  a  contempt  of  all 
religion." — Tillotson. 

*(20)  To  reform. 

"This  rational  thought.wronght  so  effectually,  that  it 
made  him  take  up,  and  from  that  time  prove  a  good  hus- 
band."— Locke. 

»(21)  To  collect. 

"  This  great  bassa  was  born  in  a  poor  country  village, 
and  in  his  childhood  taken  from  Christian  parents,  by 
such  as  take  up  the  tribute  children."— Knolles  Hist. 
Turkes 

57.  To  take  up  arms:  The  same  as  to  take  arms 
(q-v.). 

58.  To  take  up  with : 

(1)  To  become  intimate  with ;  to  attach  one's  self 
to ;  to  associate  with. 

"Are  dogs  such  desirable  company  to  take  up  wlthr' — 
.Sou*. 
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*(2)  To  be  contented  to  receive ;  to  put  up  with. 

"The  ass  takes  up  with  that  for  his  satisfaction,  which 
he  reckoned  upoa  before  for  his  misfortune."—  L'Es- 
trange:  Fables. 

59.  To  take  tenter:  To  recede  from  a  position;  to 
deny  former  opinions  or  toi:rt>. 

60.  To  take  with : 

(1)  To  accept,  take,  or  have  as  a  companion. 
*(2)  To  be  clear  and  explicit,  as  with  another  per- 
son, so  that  he  can  follow  and  understand. 

(3)  To  please. 

take,  s.    [TAKE,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  taking  or  seizing;  capture. 
"Every  hound  was  up  at  the  take." — Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

2.  That  which  is  taken  ;  the  quantity  or  amount 
of  anything  taken  or  received;  especially  the  quan- 
tity of  fish  caught  at  one  time ;  catch. 

"They  begrudge  the  large  taken  of  these  fish  which 
they  say  the  fishermen  obtain."—  Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

*3.  A  witch's  charm. 

"He  hath  a  take  upon  him." — Quack's  Academy.    (1678.) 

II.  Print. :  The  portion  of  copy  taken  by  a  com- 
positor at  one  time. 

take-down,  s.  A  lowering  or  abasing;  humilia- 
tion. (Colloq.) 

take-in, s. 

1.  A  fraud,  a  cheat,  an  imposition.    (Colloq*) 

2.  The  person  who  cheats  or  imposes  on  another, 
take -off,  s. 

1.  An  imitation  of  another,  especially  by  way  of 
caricature. 

2.  The  spot  where  a  horse  or  man  starts  to  leap  a 
fence,  Ac.     (Eng,) 

"Unfortunately,  the  take-off  of  the  last  water  jump, 
obstructed  as  it  was  with  snow  and  Blush,  proved  fatal  to 
his  chance."— Field,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

take-off,  r.  t.  or  i. 

Print. :  To  remove  (the  sheets)  from  a  machine 
or  press, 
take-up,  s. 

1.  Sewing-machine:  A  device  in  a  sewing-machine 
to  draw  iipon  the  upper  thread  to  take  up  its  slack 
while  the  needle  is  rising,  or  resting  at  its  highest 
point,   to   tighten    the    stitch.    The    independent 
take-up  is  one  which  acts  in  its  own  time  without 
being  actuated  by  the  needle-bar. 

2.  Steam  Navig. :  The  part  between  the  smoke- 
box  and  the  bottom  of  the  funnel  of  a  steam-ship. 

3.  Weaving:  That  motion  of  the  cloth-beam  in  a 
loom  by  which  the  web  is  wound  up  as  fast  as  the 
weaving  proceeds. 

*tak-el,  s.    [TACKLE.  ».] 

tak  -en,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [TAKE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pleased,  gratified. 

"I  was  more  taken  with  the  third  season  hunter, 
Bachelor."—  Field  Sept.  4,  1886. 

IT  (1)  To  be  taken  up  with:  To  be  occupied  with 
or  engaged  on  or  upon. 

(2)  To  be  taken  with :  To  be  attracted  by ;  to  like, 
to  fancy. 

tak  -er,  s.     [Eng.  tak(e)t  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  takes,  receives,  seizes,  apprehends,  or 
captures. 

2.  One  who  takes  or  accepts  a  bet. 

3.  One  who  swallows. 

"  That  the  life  weary  taker  may  fall  dead." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 

taker-away,  s.  One  who  takes  away  or  deprives 
a  person  of  any  possession.  (With  allusion  to  Job 
i.21.) 

"Do  I  fully  trust  in  God,  as  the  givei  and  taker  awa>t 
of  all  earthly  things?"—  Gilpin:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  37. 

taker-off,  «. 

Print. :  A  person  (usually  a  lad)  employed  to  take 
off  the  sheets  from  a  machine  as  they  are  printed. 
*ta-klg  -ra-phf ,  e.    [TACHYGRAPHT.] 
tuk  -ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [TAKE,  u.] 

A.  -4s  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  -4s  adjective : 

1.  Pleasing,  alluring,  attracting,  engaging. 

"So  taking  amid  the  ripening  grain."— Burroughs: 
Pepacton,  p.  276. 

t2.  Infectious,  catching;  as,  The  itch  is  very  tak- 
ing. (Colloq.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  takes ;  the  act  of  gaining 
possession,  seizing,  accepting,  or  the  like;  seizure, 
apprehension,  capture. 

"  The  manner  of  their  taking  may  appear 
At  large  discoursed  in  this  paper  here." 

Shakcsp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  6. 
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2.  (Plural) :  That  which  is  taken  or  received : 
receipts ;  as,  The  takings  at  the  door  were  small. 

*8.  Distress  of  mind  ;  agitation. 

*1.  Malignant  influence. 

"Bless  thee  from  whirlwinds,  star-blasting,  and  tak- 
ing."— Shakesp.-  Lear,  Hi.  4. 

Tf  To  be  in  a  taking:  To  bo  agitated,  confused, 
flurried,  or  distressed. 

"What  a  taking  was  he  in,  when  your  husband  asked 
who  wus  in  the  basket."— Shakes/;.  Merry  \Vives,  iii.  3. 

*taking-off,  «.     Killing,  execution. 

"  Let  her,  who  would  be  rid  of  him,  devise 
His  speedy  takiny-off."          Shakesp..  Lear,  v.  1. 

tak  -Ing-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  taking;  -?//.]  In  a  tak- 
ing or  attractive  manner;  attractively. 

"I  shall  discourse  in  some  sort  takingly."— Beaum.  <*• 
met.:  Woman  Hater,  iv.2. 

*tak  Ing-ness,  s.  [English  taking;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  taking,  pleasing,  or  attract- 
ive. 

"All  outward  ndornings  have  sometimes  in  them  of  a 
complaisance  and  takingness." — Bishop  Taylor.-  Artificial 
HatiftsttmenesSj  p.  41. 

tal  -a-p6in,  tel  -a-poln,  s.    [See  def.  1.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang.:  The  Siamese  title  of  a  priest  of 
Fo;  a  bonze  (q.  v.). 

2.  Zo6l.:  Cercopithecus  talapoin^  a  small  and  rare 
monkey  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa.    The  gen- 
eral  color  is  green,   lower  part  of  the  body  and 
under  surface  white     It  differs  in  dentition  from 
the  rest  of  the  genus. 

*tal  -a-rae,  ».  pi.    [TALABIA.J 
Bot. :  Link's  name  for  the  wings  of  a  papiliona- 
ceous corolla. 

ta-lar'-l-a,  s.pl.  [Lat., 
from  tatu8=uu  ankle.] 

Class.  Antiq,:  The  small 
wings  attached  to  the  an- 
kles of  Hermes,  or  Mercury, 
in  representations  of  that 
deity.  They  sometimes  ap- 
pear as  growing  to  the  an- 
kle, more  commonly  as  at- 
tached to  sandals,  one  on 
each  side  of  each  ankle. 

tal-a-vatch'-i,  s.  [Native 
Mexican  name.] 

ToxicoL :  A  subtle  poison,  Talaria. 

of  which   the    constituents 

are  unknown,  formerly  manufactured  by  the  Aztecs, 
and  by  them  handed  down  to  their  descendants,  the 
Mexican  Indians.  Skillfully  administered,  it  is 
said  to  destroy  the  mind,  while  leaving  slight  ef- 
fects upon  tho  body.  It  is  said  by  some  thai  the  ex- 
Empress  Carlotta,  of  Mexico,  was  poisoned  by  this 
drug  at  tho  han  Is  of  an  Indian  beggar,  and  that  to 
this  cause,  and  not  to  grief  at  her  husband's  death, 
her  insanity  is  due.  Gen.  Rudolf o  Gunner,  a  for- 
mer intimate  and  official  of  Maximilian's  court,  is 
given  as  the  authority  for  this  statement.  The 
peculiar  effect  of  the  poison  seems  to  be  to 
induce  monomania  or  epilepsy,  and  sometimes 
both.  (Dr.  L.  B.  Folkes.) 

ta  lau  ana,  s.  [The  South  American  name  of 
one  of  the  species.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Magnoliaceae  akin  to  Magnolia. 
Trees,  or  shrubs,  with  very  fragrant  flowers,  na- 
tives of  the  hotter  countries  in  both  hemipheres. 

tal-b6t,s.     [Entym.  doubtful.] 

Zo&loay : 

*1.  The  name  given  to  a  race  of  dogs,  allied  to  or 
identical  with  the  Bloodhound. 

"Gervase  Markham  describes  a  Talbot,  which  no  doubt 
is  a  relation  of  the  Bloodhound,  as  a  round,  thick-headed 
dog,  with  a  s  hort  nose —characteristics  which  certaiuly  do 
not  appear  in  modern  Bloodhounds." — Vero  Skaw:  Book 
of  the  Dog,  p.  200. 

f2.  A  race  of  hounds,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  extinct, 
which  seem  to  have  been  kept  for  show  rather  than 
for  use.  Color  pure  white,  large  bead,  very  broad 
muzzle,  long  pendulous  ears,  aud  rough  hair  on  the 
belly.  Talbot  is  the  family  name  of  the  House  of 
Shrewsbury,  which  has  a  Talbot  for  badge  and  two 
Talbots  for  supporters. 

"  The  Tulbot  seems  tohave  been  something  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Hennas,  but  the  accounts  we 
possess  of  this  breed  differ  greatly." — Meyrick:  House 
Dogs  and  Sporting  Dogs,  p.  27. 

tal  b&-type,  s.  [After  the  name  of  the  inventor, 
and  Eng.  type  (q.  v.).] 

Photoa. :  A  process  invented  by  Fox  Talbot  in 
1840,  and  patented  in  1841,  in  which  paper  was  sen- 
sitized by  iodide  of  silver  and  exposed  in  the  cam- 
era. The  surface  became  the  recipient  of  a  latent 
image,  which  was  developed,  and  afterward  fixed 
by  hyposulphite  of  soda.  It  was  named  by  its  orig- 
inator, Calotype  (q.  v.).  and  is  the  basis  of  the 
present  photographic  process. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father,     w6,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    th€re;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     whd,     a6n;     mute,     cub,     clire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  few. 
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talc,  ft.    [Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  from  Arab,  talk; 
tier,  talck,  talk.] 
Mine  ni  lofnt : 

1.  An  ortnorhombic  mineral  occurring  in  short 
hexagonal  prisms  and  plates,  also  in  globular  and 
stellated   groups,    compact,    massive.      Cleavage, 
basal;    hardness,  1  to  1'5;  specific  gravity,  2*565  to 
2'8;  luster,  pearly ;  color,  apple-green,  white,  shades 
of  gray;  sectile;  feel,  greasy.     Composition,  vary- 
ing with  the  amount  of  water  present,    but  essen- 
tially a  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia  which,  when 
pure,  would  contain:    Silica,  62'0;  magnesia,  33*1; 
water  4'9= 100,  the  formula  being  6MgO5SiQj+2HO. 
Dana  divides  as  follows:  (1)  Foliated;  (2)  Massive 
(steatite    or    soapstono) :     (a)    (Coarse   Granular, 
including  pot  stone ;   (6)  Cryptocrystalliue  (French 
chalk) ;   (c)    Rensselaerite,  cryptocrystalline,    but 
more  often  pseudomorphous ;  (d)  Indurated,  a  very 
abundant  mineral.     Being  thoroughly  incombust- 
ible, it  is  of  great  value  in  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
proof wall-paper,  paper  window-curtains,  &c.  Even 
in  its  crude  state  it  is  found  to  yield  one  of  the  best 
lubricants  known.    Mixed  with  common"  grades  of 
soap,  it  makes  them  as  pleasant  to  the  touch  as  the 
choicest  brands, rendering  theskin smooth  and  soft, 
although  entirely  without  any  cleaning  qualities. 
It  is  also  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  patent 
wall  plaster,  in  which  its  addition  gives  a  smooth, 
glossy  finish  to  walls  and  ceilings  that  noother  sub- 
stance lends.     Talc  powder,  duly  refined,  is  exqui- 
sitely soft  and  fine  grained.    Hence  it  makes  an 
excellent  infant  powder,  softening  the   tenderest 
skin  and  preventing  chafing,  irritation,    or   even 
"prickly  heat,"  as  will  no  other  substance.  So,  too, 
it  makes  an  unsurpassed  molding  sand  for  casting 
metals  in,  both  its  fire-proof  and  fire-grained  quali- 
ties being  very  valuable  in  fine  work.    Mixed  with 
rubber,  it  renders  it  more  elastic  and  less  liable  to 
crack.     From  it  is  also  made  the  "French  chalk" 
used  by  tailors,  and  shoe-dealers  use  it  in  the  pow- 
dered form  to  enable  one  to  pull  on  a  tight-fitting 
shoe.    The  richest  talc  mines  are  now  being  worked 
in  Cherokee  County,  North  Carolina,  where  it  is 
found  in  leaves  and  scales,  very  much  like  slate. 

2.  A  commercial  name  for  mica  {q.  v.). 
T  CHI  of  talc:  [OiL  OF  TALC.] 

talc-apatite,  s. 

Min.:  An  apatite  found  in  chlorite  schist  in  the 
Urals,  containing  a  large  percentage  of  magnesia 
replacing  lime.  A  magnesium-apatite. 

talc-clilorite,  s. 

Min. :  A  mineral  regarded  by  Marignac  as  inter- 
mediate between  talc  and  chlorite,  but  stated  by 
JDes  Cloizeaux  to  possess  the  optical  characters  of 
clinochlore.  Dana  suggests  that  it  may  be  the  latter 
mineral  mixed  with  talc,  which  would  account  for 
the  high  percentage  of  silica. 

talc-gneiss,  *. 

Petrol. :  A  gneiss  which  contains  a  hydrated  mica, 
frequently,  but  erroneously,  called  talc. 

talc  iron-ore,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  magnetite  (q.  v.)  haVing  weak 
magnetic  properties,  in  which  a  part  of  the  protox- 
ide of  iron  is  replaced  by  magnesia. 

talc-schist,  s. 

Petrol.:  A  schistose  rock  consisting  wholly  or 
largely  of  talc,  with  varying  amounts  of  quartz, 
and  some  accessory  minerals. 

talc-spar,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  BREUNEEITE  (q.  v.). 

talc-steatite,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  TALC  (q.  v.). 

talc  -He,  s.    [Eng.  talc;  -ite  (Jfin.).] 

Mineralogy: 

1.  A  name  given  by  Thomson  to  a  white  mus- 
covite  (q.  v.)  from  Wicklow. 

2.  Kirwan  s  name  fora  massive  scaly  talc. 

talc  -ky\  talc '-? ,  a.    [Eng.  talc;  -y.]    The  same 

asTALCQSE  (q.  v.). 

talc  -Old,  s.  [Eng.  talc;  suff.  -old;  Ger.  tallcoid.*} 
Min.;  A  snow-white  variety  of  talc  occurring  in 

broad  folia  at  Pressnitz,  Bohemia.    It  contained 

over 67  per  cent,  of  silica.    Probably  only  ordinary 

talc  with,  disseminated  free  quartz. 
talc -6§e,  talc'-ous,  a.    [Eng.  talc;  -ose,  -out.] 
Min.  &  Petrol,:  Partaking  of  the  characters  of 

talc{q.v.). 

talcose-granite,  s.    [PROTOCINE.] 
talcose-slate,  s.    [TALC-SCHIST.] 
talc -6- site,  s.    [Eng.  talcose;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'} 
Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  thin  veins  of  scaly 

structure, resemblingtalc.    Hardness,  1-2;  specific 


(q.  v.).  Occurs  at  Mount  Ada,  Heathcote,  Victoria. 


talc    ous,  a.    [TALCOSE.] 
talc-trip  -lite,  s.    [Eng.  talc,  and  triplite.] 
Min.;  A  variety  of  triplite  (q.  v.),  in  which  part 
of  the  protoxide  of  manganese  is  replaced  by  lime. 
Its  position  as  a  distinct  variety  is  not,  however,  de- 
termined.   Occurs  in  small  yellowish  grains  in  the 
lazulite  rock  of  Horrsjoberg,  Sweden. 

tale  (1),  s.    [TAIL.] 

tale  (2}.s.  [A.  S.  talu~a.  number,  a  narrative; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  fattJ^language,  tongue,  speech; 
Icel.  fa/=talk,  a  tale;  tala=a  number,  a  speech; 
Dan.  f«te=speech ;  Sw.  /ai=speech,  number ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  zala ;  Ger.  zahl— number.  From  the  same  root 
comes  tell.f 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  is  told ;  an  oral  relation ;  hence, 
anything  disclosed ;  information. 

"She  trembles  at  his  tale." 

Shakesp..-  Venus  and  Adonis,  591. 

2.  A  narrative,  oral  or  written,  in  prose  or  verse, 
of  events  that  have  really  happened,  or  that  are 
imagined  or  are  represented  as  having  happened ;  a 
short  story,  true  or  fictitious. 

"A  tale  well  told,  or  a  comedy  or  a  tragedy  well  wrought 
up,  may  have  a  momentary  effect  upon  the  mmd."—Boling- 
broke;  Study  of  History,  let.  4. 

3.  A  number  or  quantity  told,    reckoned,    com- 
puted, or  set  down,  especially  a  reckoning  by  count- 
ing or  numbering ;  a  number  reckoned,  stated,  or 
told. 

"  And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale." 

Mtlton:  V  Allegro,  67. 
*II.  Law:  A  count  or  declaration. 
1[  His  tale  is  told ;  It  is  all  over  with  him ;  his  race 
isrnn. 

tale-carrier,  s.    A  talebearer,  a  telltale. 
"  Tale-carriers  or  tellers  as  some  perhaps  of  her  women 
were."—  State  Trials,  28  Henry  VIII.     (an.  1536). 

*tale-xnaster,  s.  The  originator  of  a  tale,  story, 
or  report. 

"I  tell  you  my  tale,  and  my  tale-master."—  Fuller: 
Worthies;  England. 

*tale-piet,  *tale-pyet,  s.  A  talebearer,  a  tell- 
tale, a  busybody. 

"  Never  mind  me,  sir— I  am  no  tate-pyet."— Scott:  Anti- 
quary, ch.  iv. 

tale-wise,  a.  &  adv. 

A.  As  adj. :  Being  in  the  manner  of  a  tale. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  the  manner  of  a  tale  or  story. 
Hale,  v.  i.    [TALE  (2),  «.]    To  tell,  to  narrate. 

"Thus  however  that  thei  tale 
The  strokes  fall  upon  the  smale." 

Oower:  C.  A.  (Prol.) 

tale'-bear-er,  s.  [Eng.  tale  (2),  s..  and  bearer.'] 
One  who  officiously  carries  about  and  spreads  tales 
or  reports  likely  to  breed  mischief;  a  telltale. 

"These  words  were  spoken  in  private;  but  some  tale- 
bearer repeated  them  to  the  Commons." — jtfacau/ay.-  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  zii. 

tale  -bear-Ing,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  tale  (2),  s.,  and 
bearing.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Given  to  spreading  tales  or  reports 
officiously. 

B.  As  subet.:   The  act, 
habit,  or  practice   of 
spreading  tales  or  reports 
officiously  ;  commu  n  i  c  a  - 
tion    o  f    secrets     m  a  1  i  - 
ciously. 

ta  -led,  tal'-Ith,  subst. 
[Hob.  talith.] 

Jewish  Antig. :  A  gar- 
ment of  fine  linen  with  a 
fringe  attached  to  it,  worn 
by  the  Jews  in  Talmudic 
times.  It  was  ample  in 
size,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
head  being  enveloped  in  it 
while  its  wearer  engaged 
in  prayer.  J(JW  woaring  Taled. 

*tale-ful,  a,  [Eng.  rote 
(2),  s. ;  -fid  (I).']  Abounding  with  stories. 

"  The  cottage-hind 

Hangs  o'er  th1  enlivening  blaze,  imd  talefnl  there 
Recounts  his  simple  frolic."— Thomson:  Winter,  90. 

ta-le-gal  -la,  s.  [Composed  of  native  name,  and 
Lat.  gallus—a  cock.J 

Ornith. :  Brush-turkey ;  a  genus  of  Megapodidse 
(q.  v.),  with  two  species  from  East  Australia  and 
New  Guinea.  Closely  akin  to  the  type-genus  Mega- 
podius  (q.  v.1,  but  witli  wattlod  skin  on  the  head 
and  neck,  whence  the  early  settlers  gave  these  birds 
the  name  of  Brush-turkeys,  though  they  have  no 
affinity  with  the  genus  Meleagris  (q.  v.}. 


tal -ent  0),  *tal-ente,  s.  [Fr.  talent =&  talent 
in  money,  will,  desire,  earnest  humor  to,  from  Lat. 
talentum;  Gr.  talanton=a  balance,  .  .  .  a  weight, 
sum  of  money,  a  talent,  from  the  same  root  as  talas 
(genit.  talantos)  —  bearing,  enduring;  etlen=l  en- 
dured; Lat.  tolero=to  tolerate;  fo2Zo=to  lift,  to 
sustain;  Sansc.  tul=to  lift,  to  weigh;  tulana=\\tt- 
ing;f«/*i=a  balance,  a  weight;  Sp.  talante.talento; 
Ital.  &  Port,  talanto.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"When  he  had  begun  to  reckon,  one  was  brought  unto- 
him  which  owed  him  ten  thousand  talents. "—Mat them 
xviii.  24. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  gift,  endowment,  or  faculty;  some  peculiar 
faculty,  ability,  power,  or  accomplishment,  natural 
or  acquired.    (A  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  para- 
ble in  St.  Matthew  xxv.  14-30.) 

"It  is  no  inconsiderable  branch  of  the  minister' B  art  to 
discern  the  talents  of  men,  to  know  what  they  are  fit  for." 
— Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxxv. 

(2)  Mental  endowments  or  capacities  of  a  supe- 
rior kind;  general  mental  power.    (Used in  either 
the  singular  or  the  plural.) 

"  So  many  youths  of  distinguished  talent." — Cowper: 
Works  (ed.  Southey)  ii.  71. 

(3)  Hence,  used  for  talented  persons  collectively  j 
men  of  ability  or  talent, 

"All  the  real  talent  in  England,"—  Rusk  in:  SevenLamps. 
p.  189. 

*{4)  Quality,  character,  characteristic. 

"'Tis  my  particular  talent  to  ridicule  folks."— Van- 
bruah:  Provoked  Wife,  ii.  2. 

*(5)  Disposition,  inclination. 

"  The  nation  generally  was  without  any  ill  talent  to  the 
church  in  doctrine  or  discipline." — Clarendon. 

*(6)  Desire,  affection,  will. 

"But  the  imaginacion  cometh  of  remuablebeastes,  that 
semen  to  haue  talente  [affectus)  toflien,  or  to  desiren  any 
thyng." — Chaucer:  Boecius,  p.  460. 

(7)  Habitual  backers  of  horses,  or  takers  of  odds,, 
as  opposed  to  the  bookmakers,  or  layers  of  odds. 
(Racing  slang.) 

"All  the  talent  were  discomfited,  though,  as  they  often 
are  in  Nurseries."—  Field,  Oct.  3, 1885. 

II.  Greek  Antiquity:  The  name  of  a  weight  and 
also  of  a  denomination  of  mouey  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  also  applied  by  Greek  writers  and 
their  translators  to  various  standard  weights  and 
denominations  of  money  among  different  nations ; 
the  weight  and  value  differing  in  the  various 
nations  and  at  various  times.  As  a  weight,  those 
in  general  use  were  the  Eub.olc  or  Attic  talent 
=  56  Ibs.  11  oz.  troy,  and  the  ^Eginetan  =  about 
821  Ibs.  The  Attic  talent  contained  sixty  Attic 
mi  nap.  As  a  denomination  of  money,  it  was  a  tal- 
ent's weight  of  sil- 
ver, or  a  sum  of 
money  equivalent 
to  this ;  so  that  in 
our  current  coin 
the  Attic  talent 
would  be  worth 
$1,185.84.  Thegreat 
talent  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  equal  to 
$483.25,  and  the 
little  talent  to  Talent 

$364.87'/2.  The  He- 
brew talent  (2  Sam.  xii.  30)  was  equal  to  93  Ibs.  12 oz. 
avoirdupois;  and  as  a  denomination  of  money  it 
has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  $1,520.31  tx> 
$1,926.54.  The  marginal  note  in  the  A.  V.  to  Matt. 
xviii.  24,  says  that  **  a  talent  is  750  ounces  of  silver, 
which,  at  5s.  [$1.20]  the  ounce,  is  £187,  10s.  [$900].'* 
The  illustration  represents  a  bronze  talent  found 
at  Abydos 

^1  For  the  difference  between  talent,  gift,  and  in- 
tellect, see  GIFT  and  INTELLECT. 

«[  Ministry  of  all  the  Talents: 

English  Hist. :  A  ministry  of  which  Lord  Gren- 
ville  was  the  head,  and  Fox  his  colleague  and  sup- 
porter. It  was  formed  on  Jan,  26, 1806,  three  days 
after  the  death  of  Pitt,  and.  after  undergoing  some 
changes,  was  dissolved  on  March  25, 1807.  Its  nick- 
name was  given  from  the  boast  of  Mr.  Canning  and 
others  that  it  contained  all  the  talent  of  the  country 
—i.  e.,  of  both  political  parties  in  the  State. 

*tal'-ent  (2},s.    [TALON.] 

tal-ent-ed,  a.  [Eng.  talent  (1) ;  -ed.]  Furnished 
or  endowed  with  talents  or  great  mental  powers; 
possessing  genius,  talents,  or  abilities. 

"  While  talenting  and  similar  words  have  no  existence, 
there  is  a  very  obvious  reason  why  words  of  the  class  of 
talented  are  numerous;  namely,  that  we  oftener  have 
occasion  to  express,  through  a  verb,  the  ideas  of  'pos- 
sessed of  a  quality  or  attribute,'  'endowed ness,'  &c.,  than 
we  have  to  express,  through  the  same  part  of  speech,  the> 
idea  of 'communicating  a  quality  or  attribute,'  'endow* 
ing,*  &c.,  among  which  ideas  are  those  denoted  by  the 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     §ell,     chorus,     c.hin,     bencli;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  ---  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  slian.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     tion,     -gion  =  zliuii.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -Me,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


taler 

theoretic  foundations  of  the  actual  talented  and  the 
potential  taleatina,  and  their  congeners."— Fitzedieard 
Bali:  ilodern  English,  p.  73. 


(It; 
to 


oo. 

«    This  word  has  often  been  assailed,  and  con-         »  , 

L-miuMl  as  a  "pseudo-participle,"  having  no  verb        tal  -1-fOt 
...correspond  with  it.    But  many  words^univer-    loe\JCo 
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tal -I -pat,  s.   [TALIPOT.] 
tal  -I-pe§,  s.    [Lat.  faius=an  ankle,  and 
foot.]    The  disease  called  Club-foot  (q.  v.). 
tal  -I-pat,   tal  -I-put,  subst. 


talking 


sally  recognized  as  good  English,  are  open  to  the 

same  objection,  as  gifted,  booted,  lettered  landed,  §L^°SSBnmah! 
&c.  (See  Fitzedward  Hall:  Modern  English.,  pp.  ^.ilifa  soft  rind  "iid 
70-75.)  -  - 

nal -er,  'tall -er,  s.    [Eng.  tal(e),  v. ;  -er.]    One 
who  tells  or  spreads  tales. 

"  If  he  be  a  taller  of  idle  words."— Chaucer:  Parsones 
Tale. 

ta- 
L< 


B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  use  as  a  means  of  conversation  or  commu- 
nication ;  as,  to  talk  French  or  English.    (Colloq. 
for  speak.) 

2.  To  utter,  to  speak. 

'  I  must  talk  a  word  with  you." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

3.  To  pass  or  spend  in  talking,  with  aicay ;  as,  to 


Bot. :  Corypha  umbra  cutif era,  a  palm  tree,  native 
the  Malabar  coast,  and  cultivated  in 
It  has  a  tall,  cylindrical  stem, 

soft  pink  internal  pith,  both  folk  away  an  boor. 

formed  of  vascular  bundles.    The  leaves  are  in  a  4.  To  influence   or  have  a  certain  effect  on  by 

cluster  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  and  are  fan-shaped,  talking,  with  words  expressive  of  tna  effect. 

A  tree  at  Peradeniya,  in  Ceylon,  was  described  in  "  raR- thy  tongue  weary." 

the  Indian  Agriculturist  for  November,  1873,  as  hav-  Shakesp.:  Cjtmbeline,  iii.  4. 

ing  a  stem  eighty-four  feet  high,  terminated  by  a  r  j    Totalkfrom  the  point,  subject,  <Stc.:  To  wan- 


uenciency:  me  juugw  ueiug  «u»pu**o»c«,  t»u     no  i/i«ju»  • 

either  party,  to  award  a  tales  de  circumstantibus,  of  per 


. 

6.  To  talk  out  :  To  continue  the  debate  on.  or  dis- 


tal  -I§-man,  «.    [Sp.=a  magical  character,  from 


Tichborne  case  (1873). 


unce  of  the  configura-.~..  —  — — ,  -- --  — - 

wonderful  effects  were  ascribed;  the  seal,  figure,    to  advise,  to  exhort,  to  remonstrate;    to  repro 


tales-book,  ».  especially   in   averting  evils,  as  disease,  sudden 

Lam  :  A  book  containing  the  names  of  such  as  are    death,  or  the  like. 


admitted  of  the  tales. 
tales  man   s 
La«:  A  person  summoned  to  act  as  a  jnror  from 


' The  fondness  of  the  Princess  for  Lady  Marlborough 
was  snch  as,  in  a  superstitious  age,  would  have  been  as- 
cribed to  some  talisman  or  potion." — alacaulay:  Hist. 

2.  Fig.:  Something  which  produces  extraordi- 
nary effects ;  an  amulet,  a  charm. 


Practise  rhetoric  in  your  common  talk." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

2.  Rumor,  report. 

"A  blameless  conduct,  though  it  will  not  raise  so  early 
or  so  great  a  talk  about  you,  will,  sooner  or  later,  dis- 
tinguish you  to  your  advantage."— Seeker:  Servians,  vol. 
ii.,  ser.  iii. 

3.  Subject  of  conversation  or  discourse ;  as,  It  is 


tales-men,  appear,  they  are  then  separately  sworn  well 


*tar-Is,-man-Ist,  s.    [Eng.  talisman;  -is*.] 
vho  uses  a  talisman,  or  deals  with  talismans. 


ours  oitiiieieilers."— Wiirton:  Hist.  Eng',  Poetry,  ii.  174. 

2.  A  talebearer,  a  telltale.  wno  US( 

Tal-I-a-CO -ti-an  (tlasshl),  a.     [See  def.]     Of,        „  princes  that  are  tallsmanixts."— Defoe:  Dnncan  Camp- 
pertaining,  or  relating   to  Tagliacozzi  (Latinized    bell.    (Pref.) 
into  Taliacotius),  professor  of  anatomy  and  sur-       tal'-Ith  s     [TALED] 
flntu^y  B°I08na  tOWard  ^  ***  °'          Slxteentb       ta  -lI-truB,  ,.^  [Latin  *talitrum^  rap  or  fillip 

Taliacotlan-operatlon,  s. 

Sura.:  The   same   as    RHIXOPLASTIC-OPEKATION 
(q.v.). 


with  the  finger.] 


One  a.  [TALK,  i\]  Given  or  inclined  to  talk  or  conver- 
sation; apt  to  unite  in  talk;  freely  communicative ; 
chatty,  loquacious,  garrulous. 

"James  landed  at  Brest,  with  an  excellent  appetite,  in 
high  spirits,  and  in  a  talkative  humor." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  en.  xvi. 

IT  To  talk  is  allowable,  and  consequently  it  is  not 
altogethe^so  unbecoming  to  be  occasionally  talka- 


"  Just  heav'n  this  taliation  did  decree, 
That  treason  treason's  deadly  scourge  should  be." 
Beaumont:  Psyche,  ivii.  26. 

tal-I-S  -ra,  s.    [The  Bengali  name  of  the  tree.] 

Bot.:  Corypha   taliera    (Roxburgh),    called     by    moist'seaweecf. 
Sprengel  Taliera  bengalensis,  a  palm  tree,  akin  to 

theT;  '     '  —- - ----- 

The 


Zool.:  A  genus  of  Amphipoda.  They  have  no  feet  five;  DUt  garrulity,  which  arises  from  the  excessive 
in  the  form  of  claws.  The  third  articulation  of  the  acsjre  of  communicating,  is  a  failing  that  is  par- 
inferior  antennae  is  longer  than  the  two  preceding  donablo  only  in  the  aged,  who  have  generally  much 

talk  -a-tlve-l?  (I  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  talkative ; 
-ly.]  In  a  talkative  manner ;  loquaciously. 

talk  -a-tlve-ness  (J  silent),  s.  [Eng.  talkative; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  talkative; 


antenna?  are   large   and   spiny. 
"     idhopper.    It  is  a  little 

„ g.    It  exists  in  myriads 

along  sandy  shores  between  high  and  low  water 
mark,  feeding  on  decaying  garbage.    It  can  leap 

several  feet  into  the  air,  and  escapes  pursuit  by  bur-    .,,CW,.J      1UD  V1UU,,IJ   „.   . 
rowing  into  the  damp  sand  or  taking  refuge  under    loquaciousness,  garrulity. 

With  such  cautions  there  i 


no  donbt  but  that  talka- 


divisi< 
broaf 

edges.   ^The  spadix,  which  is  decompound,  is  about  A.  Intransitive : 

twenty  feet  high,  and  appears  in  February.    The  j.  To  utter  words;  to  speak. 

fruit,  which  is  about  the  size  of    a  crab-apple,  is  -'What!  canst  thou  talk-r  quoth  she,   'hast  thou  a 

rinkled,  and  of  a  dark  color.    It  grows  in  India,  tongue?'"                    Shakesp.:  reuus  and  Adonis,  427. 


steel  styles. 

Hal -Ing,  s.  [Eng.  tal(e)  (2) ,  s. ; -tn3.]  The  tell- 
ing of  tales  or  stories* 

ta.  ii  num,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Supposed  to 
be  from  Gr.  f/ialei'a=blooming,  luxuriant.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Poftulacacea?.  Sepals  decidu- 
ous, stamens  ten  or  twenty,  capsule  three-valved. 
seeds  many,  wingless.  Talinum  patens,  a  native  of 

[POB- 


"  We  must  out  and  talk." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  v.  1. 

3.  To  discourse.    (Followed  by  'about  or  of.) 
"When  you  talk  of  war."— Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of 

Verona,  v.  2. 

4.  To  confer,  to  reason. 

"  Let  me  talk  with  thee  of  thy  judgments."— Jeremiah 
iii.  1. 

5.  To  speak  incessantly ;  to  chatter,  to  prattle,  to 


Brazil,  is  used  like  the  common  purslane. 

TTJLACA.] 

ta  -ll-8n,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  talionem.  accns.  of  prate. 
talio,  from  faiis=such.]  The  law  of  retaliation  (lex  t  "H«  will  be  tal. king 

talimis),  according  to  which  the  punishment  in-  Shakesp.:  ttuch  Ado  about  f.otMng,  m.  6. 

flictedis  the  same  in  kind  and  degree  as  the  injury;       6.  To  give  an  account;  to  mention,  to  tell;  to 

an,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.    (Levit.  communicate  by  writing,  by  signs,  or  by  words  not 

xxiv.  20.)  necessarily  spoken. 


valuable  result. 
talk  -er  (I  silent),  s.    [Eng.  talk,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One   who   talks;   especially   a   loquacious  or 
talkative  person  ;  a  chatterer. 

"These  arrogant  talkers  are  only  half  learned." — Knox: 
Winter  Evenings,  even.  61. 

2.  A  boaster,  a  braggart. 

"  Talkers  are  no  good  doers." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  S. 

talk -Ing  (I  silent),  *talk-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a. 
[TALK,  r.J 

A.  Aspr.  par.:   (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Given  to  talking;  talkative,  garrulous,  loqca- 

2.  Having  the   power   of  speech;   as,  a  talking 
parrot. 

C.  Assubst. :  Talk,  speech,  words. 

"  I  pr'ythee  now,  lead  the  way  without  any  more  talk- 
ing." —Shakesp. :  Tempest,  ii.  2. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk. 


what,     mi.     father;     w6,    w8t,     ne're,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit, 
who,     s6n;     mute.    cub.    cttre,    nnite,    cur,    rflle,    fftll;     try,     Syrian, 


sire,    sir, 
ae,    oe  =  e; 


marine;    go,     pot, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


talking-iron 

«T  Talking  through  one's  hat:  A.  euphemism  for  tall'-Ing-Ite,  s 

making  a  silly  or  incredible  speech ;  lying.  collector  Richard 

—     -    -    -             -  -•                     ...  it  /J.I  .  | 
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tally 


.    [After  the  well-known  mineral    about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  have  tlitae 
I  Tailing    of  Cornwall ;  suff.  -ite    seeds,  which  are  covered  by  a  kind  of  wax,  used  in 

China  for  making  candles,  whence  the  name  tallow- 


-.         .  ,    ,  H1U  IU1111U-I.C*   »vjuw 

talking-machine,  8.    An  automaton  designed  to    Atacamite  (q.  v.). 
imitate  speech^  One  was  exli  tall -Ish,  o.    [Eng.  tall ;  -«*.]    Rather  tall.  __        [VATEBIA.] 


imitate  speech. 

Faber  of  Vienna.  ~<p~*\e,~~talll,h,  thin."-2»<*ens.-  Sketches  by  Hot;  Mi,- 

*talking-stock,  s.  An  object  of  talk  or  conversa-    talteil  winner. 
tion.  "tail  -man  s.    fEng.  tall,  and  man.]    A  false  die, 

••  A  «,I/W „»-.***  to  allthegea»tes."-KteH..  Apoptk  of    Bol™Aod  as  to  throw  the  higher  number*. 

Here's  fulloms  and  gourds,  here's  tallmtn  and  low- 

[Eng. 

.ng  tall; 

iere  to  that  talnesse,  that  a  man 

cannot  shootV start  over  them."— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk. 
vii.,  ch.  ii. 
*tal  -l6n,  subst.    [Eng.  tall,  and  one.]    A  tallboy 

"  Charge  the  pottles  and  the  gallons, 

And  bring  the  hogshead  in, 
We'll  begin  with  a  tallon, 
A  brimmer  to  the  king." 

Ballad:  The  Courtier's  Health, 


*       r>             11      ;      *-KQ  "Here  8  ful  oms  ana  pouras,   nere 

talking- to,  s.    A  reprimand.    Generally  in  the  mm:,_yaboav  anil  Somebody.  {Nares. ) 

phrase,  to  give  one  a  good  talkmg-to.    (  tall'-ness   *tal-nesse,  *tal-nes,  subst, 

talk-f,  a.    [TALCS*.]  faii;  .lu,88.~\    The  quality  or  state  of   beii 

tall,  *tal,  a.      [A.  S.    tcel;   Goth.    tals= docile,  height  of  stature, 

bedient ;  Wei.  fa(=tall,  high.]  "And  trees  be  growing  th 


obediei.-, -_-     ,   _    -. 

*1.    Obedient,  docile,  obsequious. 
"So  humble  and  tall." 

Chaucer:  Compl.  of  Mars,  38. 

*2.  Comely. 

"  Tal  and  semely,  Decent,  elegans."— Prompt.  Pan: 
3.  High  in  stature  ;long  and  comparatively  slender ; 
lofty,  high.    (Applied  to  a  person,  or  to  a  standing 
object,  as  a  tree,  pole,  mast,    &c.,  of  which   the 
diameter  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  height.) 
"A  few  appear  by  morninglight, 
Preserved  upon  the  tall  mast's  height 

Wordsworth:  To  the  Daisy. 

4.  Having  height,  whether  great  or  little,  with- 
out reference  to  comparison  or  relation . 
"  Bring  me  word  how  tall  she  is." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  11.  6. 

*r>.  Bravo,  sturdy,  stout,  lusty  (from  the  idea  that 
tall  men  would  necessarily  be  braver  than  others.) 

"He  f Prince  Edward]  would  prefer  to  fight  with  any 
mean  person,  if  cried  up  by  the  volger  for  a  tall  man.  — 
Fuller:  Uoly  War,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xxix. 

*6.  Sturdy,  spirited,  strong. 

"For  I  know  your  spirit  to  be  tall:  pray  be  not  vexed. ' 
— Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Cupid's  Revenge,  iv. 

*7.  Noted,  remarkable,  celebrated. 


leaves  for  dyeing  black. 

2.  Valeria  indlcu,  a  native  of  the  Malabar  coast, 

^ATERIA.] 

3.  Pentadesma  butyracea.    [PEXTADESMA.] 
tal   low,  v.  t.    [TALLOW,  s.] 

1.  To  grease  or  smear  with  tallow. 

"Having  thus  ript  off  all  our  worm-eaten  plank,  and 
clapt  on  new,  by  the  beginning  of  December,  1686,  our 
ship's  bottom  was  sheathed  and  tallowed," — Dampier: 
Voyages  (an.  1686). 

2.  To  fatten ;  to  cause  to  have  a  large  quantity  of 
tallow ;  as,  to  tallow  sheep. 

tal  -lOW-Sr,  s.     [Eng.  tallow ;  -er.] 

*1.  A  tallow-chandler. 

2.  An  animal  disposed  to  form  tallow  internally. 

tal -low-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  tallow;  -ing.~\  The  act. 
practice,  or  <art  of  causing  animals  to  gather  tal- 
low; the  property  in  animals  of  forming  tallow 
internally. 

tal  -low-Ish,  adj.    [Eng.  tallow;  -ish.]    Having- 


til '-15W    *talgh,  *tal-lowe,  *tal-owe,  subst.  the  properties  or  nature  of  tallow ;  resembling  tal- 

[O.  Dut,  t'algh,  talch;  Dut.  talh;  Low  Ger.  tala;  low. 

Dan.  &Sw.talg;  Ice\.t6lgr,  tolg,  tolk;  Ger.talg.]  tal -16w-f ,  a.    [Eng.  tallow,  s. ;  -y.]   Resembling 

1.  Chem. :  A  name  applied  to  the  harder  and  loss  or  o{  the  nature  Of  tallow ;  greasy. 


mennes  an on  ,  . 

removed  by  skimming ;  the  rest  is  forced  out  by  a    talka;  ItaJ  taalia.l 

erful  pl.ess,  the  residuum  consisting  of  mem-       1.  A  notched  stick  employed  as  a  means  ot  keep- 


EranourmattercaUed  greaves  or  cra^kHng^  being    ^^fcJ^^&g^K^ 


,  tal'-ll-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [TAILAGB. 


irhich,  under  the  Anglo-Norman  king,  the  demesne       *ti 
ands  of  the  crown,  and  all  the  royal  towns  were    ng., 


whic 
lai 


Hi  (.<>niu>,   ULiitii    ruuuiua  wtiit  t"»ij    *v»  |'«    "!' 

notched  sticks,  as  almanacs,   in  which  led-letter 
A*  nt  t«llr,w  days  were  signified  by  a  large  notch,  ordinary  days 

ndle  made  of  tallow.  by  small  notches,  &c.    Such  were    formerly  very 

A  tallow-keech  (q.  v.) ;  hence,    common  in  most 

„..«  v."..", --« -  -  .  a  very  fat  person.  it        European    coun- 

«ubj'°ct.'  These  taxes"were"more  rigorous  and  arbi-       "Thou    whoreson    obscene,  greasy,    tallow-catch."—    tries.  In  England 
trary  than  those  imposed  on  the  gentry.  Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  ft.  I.,  u.  4.  tallies  were  long 

pressed  with       tallow-chandler,  s.    One  who  makes  or  deals  m    issued  m  lieu  of  _, 

indtattoyw,    tallow  candles.  ^     SSh*25ftli«te 

Tally. 
'—Harvey:  On  the"playue.  State.  In  1696,  ac-_ 

•tal-lage  (age  as  Ig),  v.  t.    [TALL AGE,  ».]   To  °  tallow-chandlery,  s. 
cause  to  pay  tallages ;  to  lay  an  impost  on ;  to  tax.       j   T)le  business  or  occu 

"The  ancient  lords,  though    extremely  unwilling  to  ler. 

I  to  th ~ ' " 


..  u         1       at  4U-OU  per  cent.  U!fM;uuuij,    am*    waiin-iivi«o    fau   t.~. 

pation  of  a  taUow-chand-    cent     Seasoned  sticks  of  willow  or  hazel  were  pro- 
vided, and  these  were  notched  on  the  edge  to  repre- 


A  tallow  candle  •  so  called  on    awa 


A  tax  or  toll  gatherer. 

tal  -lat,  tal'-let,  tal  -lit,  tal  -lot,  s.  [Said  to 
be  a  corrupt,  of  t'  hay  loft=the  hay-loft. j  A  hay- 
loft. (Prov.) 

determined  to  sleep  in  the  tallat."— Black- 
mo- 


tallow-drop,  i 

Jewelery:  The  same  as  CABBUXCLE  (q.  v.). 


record.  When  paid,  the  tally  and  counter-tally 
were  tied  up  together,  and  laid  away,  accumulat- 
ing for  a  long  series  of  years.  The  system  of  issuing 
exchequer  tallies  was  abolished  by  25  George  III., 


golde,  silver  and  crystal  to  be  brought,  and  invited  us  to     plexion. 
drink."— Ozell:  Translation  of  Rabelais,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xliii.  "Red,  yellow,  tand,   tallow-faced,  &c.   —Burton;  Anat. 

Melancholy,  p.  515. 

tallow-gourd,  s. 

Bot. :  Benincasa  cerifera. 


2.  A  kind  of  chimney-pot. 

"A  chimney-pot  fell  through  the  roof  of  some  premises 
belonging  to  a  firm  of  printers,  and  destroyed  a  valuable 
printing-press,  though  this  was  but  one  of  many  scores  of 
pots,  tallboys,  cowls,  and  other  contrivances  of  the  kind 
which  were  swept  from  the  chimney-stacks  of  the  Metrop- 
olis on  Saturday  night."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tal  -11-age  (age  as  Ig),  «.    [TALLAGE.] 
tal-11-cod -nan,  ».  [A  Guinea  word.]  [KUNDAH- 
OIL.] 

tal'-H-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  tally ;  -er.']  One  who  keeps 
a  tally. 

"Rise  pensive  Nymph,  the  Tallier  waits  for  you." 

Pope:  The  Basset-Table,  8. 


tallow-grease,  s.    Tallow,  especially  candle-fat. 
*tallOW-keech,  s.    A  mass  of  fat  rolled  up  in  a 
round  lump.    [TALLOW-CATCH.] 
tallow-shrub,  s. 

Bot.:  Myrica  cerifera.    [MAKICA-TALLOW.] 
tallow-tree,  s. 

1.  Stillingia  sebifera,  a  native  of  China.  The 
leaves  are  rhomboidal,  tapering  at  the  tip,  with 
two  glands  at  the  top  of  the  petiole.  The  fruits  are 


Houses  of  Parliament  were  destroyed. 

"The  price  of  those  wooden  tallies,  which,  according  to 
an  usage  handed  down  to  ns  from  a  rude  age,  were  given, 
as  receipts  for  sums  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  had  risen. 
— Macaulay:  Eng.  Utst.,  ch.  xxii. 

*2.  Anything  made  to  correspond  with  or   suit 

"  So  right  his  judgment  was  cut  fit, 
And  made  a  tally  to  his  wit." 

Butler:  Vudibras,  III.,  ii.  395. 

3.  A  label  or  ticket  of  wood  or  metal  used  in 
gardens  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  either  the  name 
of  the  plant  to  which  it  is  attached,  or  a  number 
referring  to  a  catalogue. 

4.  An  abbreviation  of  tally-shop  (q.  v.). 

5.  A  certain  number  of  cabbages. 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect.     Xenophon,    exist.   ph  =  £ 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Won.      -§lon  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.    -die,    &c.  =  b?l,     aei. 


tally-board 

tally-board,  s.  A  small  board  attached  to  the 
life-Hue  thrown  by  means  of  a  rockot-apparatus  to 
ships  wrecked  or  in  danger,  when  the  life-boat  can- 
not reach  them. 

"The  sailors  hauled  the  whip-line  on  board,  and  when 
the  tally-board,  on  which  thedirections  forthe  method  of 
procedure  are  printed  in  English  on  one  side  and  French 
on  the  other,  WHS  received,  the  captain  attempted  by  the 
li^ht  of  a  lantern  to  read  them."—  Scribner's  Magazine, 
Jan.,  1880,  p.  330. 

tally-shop,  s.  A  shop  or  store  at  which  goods 
are  sold  on  the  tally-system  (q.  v.). 

tally-system,  tally-trade,  s. 

1.  A  system  of  trade  carried  on  in  many  large 
English  towns,  by  which  shopkeepers  supply  goods 
to  their  customers  on  credit,  the  latter  agreeing  to 
pay  the  price  charged  by  certain  weekly  install- 
ments.   Both  parties  keep   books,    in   which    are 
entered  the  particulars  of  the  transaction  and  the 
payments  of  the  installments.    The  prices  charged 
are  usually  exorbitant,  and  the  goods  of  an  inferior 
quality.    (Eng.) 

2.  A  system  by  which  drapery  goods  are  supplied 
to  women,  chiefly  in  country  districts,  and  paid  for 
by  weekly  installments.    (See  extract  under  TALLY- 
MAN, 1.)     (Eng.) 

t&l'-iy  (2),««68(.  [Seedef.]  An  abbreviation  of 
Tally-ho  (q.  v.). 

"A  shrill  tally  from  above  tells  him  all  is  right."— Field, 
Dec.  6,  1884. 

tally-ho,  interj.  &  s.  [Norm.  Fr.  taillts  a«=to 
the  coppice.]  The  huntsman's  cry  to  urge  on  his 
bounds. 

tal'-lf  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.    [TALLY  (1), «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  score  with  corresponding  notches ;  hence,  to 
make  to  correspond ;  to  fit,  to  suit, 

2.  To  reckon  up. 

"I  have  not  justly  tallied  up  thy  inestimable  benefits." 
— Bp.  Hall:  Breathings  vf  Devout  Saul,  §  4. 

*3.  To  repay  in  like  kind. 

"Givill  law  teacheth,  that  long  custome  prescribeth: 
divinity,  that  old  things  are  passed.  Moral  philosophy, 
that  talluiny  of  injuries  is  justice." — Bishop  Hall:  Holy 
bbtervatiims,  %  60. 

^1  In  this  sense  perhaps  connected  with  Lat.  talio 
=  retaliation. 

II.  Naut. :  To  pull  aft,  as  the  sheets  or  lower  cor- 
ners of  the  main  and  fore-sail. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  fit,  to  correspond,  to  agree,  to  conform,  to 
match. 

*2.  To  deal  (cards) ;  a  phrase  in  basset  and  pha- 
raoh.  (Gibber:  Careless  Husband,  iii.  1.) 

tal'-lf  (2),  v.  t.  [TALLY  (2),  s.]  To  cry  tally-ho 
after. 

*tal'-iy,  arfr.  [Eng.  tal(l) ;  -ly.]  Stoutly ;  exact- 
iugly. 

tal  -Ijf-man,  s.    [Eng.  tally  (1),  s.,  and  man.] 

1.  One  who  carries  on  a  tally-trade ;  ono  who  sells 
goods  on  credit,  to  be  paid  for  by  installments. 

"We  do  not  know  whether  the  tallyman  has  ever  ap- 
peared in  fiction  before.  We  may  explain  that  he  is  a 
very  dangerous  trader,  who  lets  his  customers — who,  it 
may  be  said,  are  always  women— have  goods  unknown  to 
their  husbands,  to  be  paid  for  by  weekly  installments." — 
Spectator,  March  14,  1884,  p.  363. 

2.  One  who  keeps  a  tally  or  account ;  a  tallier. 

tal  -ma,  s.  [Prob.  after  Talma,  the  French  trage- 
dian.] A  kind  of  large  cape  or  short  full  cloak, 
•worn  oy  ladies,  and  sometimes  by  gentlemen. 

tal  -ml,  s.   [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  compound.) 

talml-gold,  s.    [ABYSSINIAN-GOLD.] 

Tal  -mud,  ».  [Heb.  Tatmudh  =  instruction,  doc- 
trine; lamadh=ti>  chastise,  to  train,  to  teach;  cf. 
talmidh.=a  scholar.  (1  Chron.  xxv.  8.)] 

Hebrew  Literature:  A  work  in  which  was  com- 
mitted to  writing  that  "tradition  of  the  elders" 
which  in  the  time  of  Jesus  was  chiefly  orexclusively 
oral  (Matt,  xv.2-3;  Markvii.  5,  9,13;  viii.  9).  The 
early  spiritual  leaders  of  the  Jewish  people,  accept- 
ing the  Old  Testament  as  divine,  naturally  made  it 
the  object  of  much  thought,  and  attempted  to  fur- 
nish explanations  of  the  more  obscure  passages, 
these  explanations,  if  felicitous,  being  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  till  they  gradually 
acquired  the  authority  due  to  inspiration.  The 
Mosaic  law  contained  a  multitude  of  regulations- 
moral,  ceremonial,  civil,  and  criminal  — which 
priests,  prophets,  lawyers,  and  other  high  authori- 
ties interpreted.  These  were  from  the  first  regarded 
with  the  veneration  with  which  the  decisions  of 
law  courts  on  the  meaning  of  certnin  statutes  are 
received  among  modern  nations,  till  at  length  they 
were  deemed  incontrovertible,  and  attributed  to 
Divine  inspiration,  and  were  finally  committed  to 
writing,  the  ultimata  product  being  the  Talmud. 
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When  it  appeared  it  became  a  second  rule  or  stand- 
ard of  faith  and  practice,  tho  first  being  the  Old 
Testament,  and  no  Jew  was  required  to  behove  any 
doctrine  or  follow  any  religious,  moral,  or  ceremo- 
nial precepts  except  those  recorded  in  one  or  the 
otherof  the  two  standards.  The  Talmud  had  tw». 
constituent  parts,  the  text,  or  Mishna,  and  tho 
commentary,  or  Gemara.  The  midruslum,  or  ex- 
plaining and  amplifying  Old  Testament  teach- 
ing, began  previous  to  the  writing  of  the  books  of 
Chronicles,  which  allude  to  their  existence.  (2 
Chron.  xiii.  22;  xxiv.  27.)  They  continued  till  tho 
second  century  A.  D.,  and  were  of  two  kinds— hal- 
acha  (the  rule)  and  hagada  (what  is  said),  but  only 
tho  first  was  binding.  The  germ  of  the  prrscnt 
Mishna  proceeded  from  R.  Jehuda  Hauasi,  A.  D. 
219,  but  was  preserved  only  in  the  memory  of  schol- 
ars, till  the  destruction  of  the  academies  of  Pales- 
tine in  the  fourth  century  and  those  of  Babylonia 
in  the  fifth,  showed  the  necessity  of  committing 
it  to  writing.  Hence  in  tho  end  of  tho  fourth 
century  the  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  fifth  the  Baby- 
lonian, Talmud  was  sent  forth.  The  latter  was 
compiled  by  R.  Ashe,  who  died  A.  D.  427,  and  his 
immediate  successors,  and  is  about  four  times 
as  long  as  the  Jerusalem  Talmud.  The  Talmud 
consists  of  six  sedharim,  or  orders,  containing 
sixty-three  massictoth,  or  treatises,  and  525  pera- 
kim,  or  chapters.  The  Mishna  is  in  Hebrew,  the 
Gemara  is  Aramaean.  The  contents  of  the  work 
are  miscellaneous.  In  addition  to  religion  and 
ethics,  there  are  philosophy,  history.  &c.  Rabbin- 
ical Jews  set  the  Talmud  on  a  higher  level  than 
the  Old  Testament.  Christians  long  depreciated 
it,  believing  it  a  mass  of  exaggeration,  puerility, 
and  absurdity.  Now,  though,  it  is  admitted  that 
the  charges  are  true  in  many  passages,  the  book  as 
a  whole  is  known  to  be  a  storehouse  of  information 
regarding  Judaism  in  its  later  developments. 

tal-mud-lc,  tal  mud  -Ic-al,  a.  [English  tal- 
mud;  -ic,  -ical.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Talmud; 
contained  in  the  Talmud. 

"These  phrases  are  by  the  great  Broughton  called  tal. 
miifiic  Greek,  when  Jewish  and  tal  mud  teal  phrases  are 
used  in  holy  writ."— Lightfoot:  miscellanies,  p.  68. 

tal-mud-Ist,  subst.  [  English  talmud;  -ist.]  Ono 
versed  or  learned  in  the  Talmud. 

"He  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  great  Talmud- 
ixt,  Saul  Levi  Morteira."—  Q.  II.  Lewes;  History  of  Phi- 
losophy (ed.  1880),  ii.  165. 

tal-mud-Ist  -Ic,  *tal-mud-Ist  -Ick,  adj.  [Eng. 
talmud;  -fetfc.]  Pertaining  to  the  Talmud ;  con- 
tained in  the  Talmud;  talmudic. 

"The  name  Ariel  came  from  the  talmudistick  mysteries, 
with  which  the  learned  Jews  had  infected  the  science." — 
T.  Wartvn:  Hi»t.  Eng,,  Poetru,  iii.  478. 

*tal-nes,  s.    [TALLNESS.] 

ta-16-,  pref.  [TALUS.]  Of,  belonging  to,  or  con- 
taining a  talus. 

talo-scaphoid,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  talus,  or  astragalus, 
and  the  scaphoid.  There  is  a  talo-scaphoid  liga- 
ment. 

tal-6n,  *tar-ant,  *taT-ent,  "tal'-lbn,  *tal- 
oun,  subst.  [Fr.  talon=a  heel ;  Low  Lat.  tatonem, 
accus.  of  talo=a  heel ;  Lat.  talus= a  heel.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  claw  of  a  bird  of  prey. 
"A  bleeding  serpent  of  enormous  size. 

His  talons  trussed.         Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  iii.  235. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  A  form  of  molding,  the  same  as  OGEE 
(q.  v.). 

2.  Locks.:  Tho  shoulder  on  the  bolt  against  which 
the  key  presses  in  shooting  the  bolt. 

ta  -look,  ta'-luk,  s.  [Hind.  t«'  aHi*ta=connec- 
tion,  relationship;  a  manor.]  A  large  estate;  a 
manor. 

ta'-lodk-dar,  ta  -luk-dar,  subst.  [Hind.]  Tho 
owner  of  a  talook ;  an  estated  gentleman;  the  lord 
of  a  manor.  (Anglo-Indian.) 

"The  Oudh  ttilukdan  resemble  English  landlords 
more  closely  even  than  do  the  zemindars  of  Bengal.  In 
origin  they  were  not  revenue  farmers,  but  territorial 
magnates,  whose  influence  was  derived  from  feudal 
authority,  military  command,  or  hereditary  sway." — 
W.  W.  Hunter:  Indian  Empire  (2d  ed.),  p.  451. 

ta-ldu',  s.  [Chin.]  A  glass  flux  used  in  China 
as  an  enamel  color  on  porcelain.  Itconsists  chiefly 
of  silicate  of  lead,  with  a  little  copper.  ( Watts.) 

tal'-pa,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  mole,  from  scalp-,  root  of 
scalpo=to  cut,  to  carve,  to  dig;  connect,  with  Gr. 
skalops.]  [SCALOPS.] 

1.  Zool.:  Mole(q.v.) :  the  typical  genus  of  Talpidce, 
with  eight  species.  Body  stout  and  thick,  furry; 
head  long  and  pointed,  muzzle  cartilaginous,  pro- 
tected by  snout-bones ;  eyes  very  small,  no  external 
ears;  fore-foot  short  and  wide,  with  five  united 
toes,  armed  with  trenchant  nails  for  digging;  hind- 
feet  with  five  toes,  but  weak ;  tail  short.  Except  in 
Talpa  europop.a,  the  Common  Mole,  which  ranges 
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from  England  to  Japan,  tho  oyos  are  covered  by  a 
membrane;  T.  caeca  is  found  south  of  the  Alps; 
T.  wogura,  T.  longirostris,  T.  ntOK&ota,  and  T.  lep- 
tura  occur  north,  and  T.  leucrura  and  T.  tnicrura 
south  of  the  Himalayas. 

2.  Paltennt.:  From  the  Miocene  of  France  and 
the  Post- Pliocene  of  Britain  and  the  Continent. 

tal  -pa-vus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  talp(a),  and  Latin 
arws— an  ancestor.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Talpidte  (q.  v.),  from  the 
Eoceno  of  North  America. 

tal  -pi  dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  talp(a) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -jtfte.J 

1.  ZoGl.:  A  familyof  Insectivora,  limited  to  the 
temperate    regions   of   Europe,    Asia,  and    North 
America.    The  species  are  fossorial,  rarely  natator- 
ial, distinguished  from  the  Soricidne  by  the  presence 
of  zygoinatic    arches  and    the    form    of  the  teeth. 
Eyes  very  small,  in  some  species  covered  with  skin  ; 
ears  short  and  hidden   by  the  fur;  the  forp-limbs 
modified  for  digging.    There  are  two  sub-families 
Myogalinao  and  Talpinee  (q.  v.). 

2.  Paloeont.:    There  are   several   extinct  genera 
commencing  with  Talpa vus  (q.  v.),  audcnding  with 
Palaeospalax  (q.  v.).   [TALFA,2.] 

tal-pi'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fa/p(a) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Zool.:  The  typical  sub-family  of  Talpidee  (a.v.). 
Clavicles  and  nurneri  very  short  and  broad ;  large 
falciform  bone  in  the  mauus.  Thereare  fivegenera, 
divided  into  two  groups. 

A.  Having  front  upper  incisors  much  larger  than  sec- 
ond  pair  (New  World   MolesJ,   Scalops,   Scapanus,   and 
Condylura. 

B.  Front  incisors  scarcely  larger  than  second  pair  (Old 
World  Moles),  Scaptonyx  and  Talpa. 

tal'-tal-lte,  s.  [After  Taltal,  Atacama,  South 
America  i  where  found :  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  Supposed  by  David  Forbes,  who  named  it, 
to  be  a  distinct  species,  but  shown  by  Pisani  to  be 
a  tourmaline  mixture  with  oxide  of  copper  and 
other  impurities. 

ta-lus,s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Anat.:  Theanklebone.    It  articulates  with  the 
tibia  above,  the  os  calcis  below,  and  the  scaphoid 
in  front.    It  receives  the  weight  of  the  body  from 
the  leg.    Its  convex  anterior  extremity  is  termed 
the  head,  and  the  circular  groove  behind  it  the 
neck.    Called  also  the  astragalus  (q.  v.). 

2.  Arch.:  The slopeor  inclination  of  any  work,  as 
of  a  wall  inclined  on  its  face,  either  by  decreasing 
in  thickness  toward  the  summit  or  by  leaning  it 
against  a  bank,  as  a  retaining  or  breast-wall. 

3.  Fort. :  The  slope  of  a  work,  as  a  bastion,  ram- 
part, or  parapet.   (In  this  sense  written  also  talut.) 

4.  Geol. :    A    sloping    heap    of   rocky    fragments 
broken  off  from  the  face  of  a  stoop  rock  oy  the 
action  of  the  weather,  and  accumulating  at  its  base. 
So  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  talus  in  fortifi- 
cation.   [3.] 

5.  Surg. :  A  variety  of  club-foot,  in  which  the  heel 
rests  on  tho  ground,  and  tho  toes  are  drawn  toward 
the  leg.    (Goodrich.) 

ta'-lut,s.    [TALUS,  3.] 

*tal  -vas,,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of 
wooden  buckler  or  shield  of  an  oblong  form,  bent 
on  each  side,  and  rising  in  the  middle.  It  was  in 
use  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

tam-a-Wl'-I-t?,  tame-a-bll-I-t?,  subst.  [Eng. 
tamable;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tama- 
ble ;  tamableness. 

"The  tameab fifty  of  mankind."— S.  Smith:  Letters,  1821. 

tarn  -a-ble,tame  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  tam(e)  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  tamed  or  of  being  reclaimed  from 
a  wild  or  savage  state. 

"Ganzas  are  supposed  to  be  great  fowls,  of  a  strong 
flight,  and  easily  tameable."—  Wilkins:  Daedalus,  ch.  vii. 

*tam -a-ble-ness,  s.  [English  tamable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tamable ;  tamability. 

ta-ma   le,s.    [Sp.  tamal.} 

Cuisine:  A  kind  of  boiled  dumpling,  very  pop- 
ular in  the  Western  States,  consisting  of  minced 
chicken  and  Indian  maize  meal,  boiled  in  a  corn- 
husk.  It  is  highly  seasoned,  and  is  usually  sold  on 
the  streets  of  the  Western  towns,  in  the  evening,  on 
winter  nights,  by  hucksters  who  carry  with  them 

Eortable  furnaces  and  boilers  to  keep  the  tamales 
ot.  The  cry  of  *' Hot  tamales!  "  forms  a  feature 
of  night-life  in  the  streets  of  the  Western  cities  of 
this  country. 

ta-man'-du-a,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zoology : 

1.  A  genus  of  Myrmecophagidre,  from  the  forests 
of  South  and  Central  America.  In  anatomical 
structure  the  genus  is  closely  akin  to  Myrmeco- 
phaga  (q.  v.),  but  the  head  is  less  elongated,  the 
fur  short  and  bristly,  the  tail  tapering  and  pre- 
hensile, tho  top  of  the  terminal  part  and  the  under 
side  throughout  naked  and  scaly.  Tho  fifth  too  on 
tho  foro  feet  is  concealed  within  the  skin.  Only 
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ono  species  has  been  distinguished,  Tamandua 
Mrailactiiht;  but  as  different  individuals  vary 
greatly  in  coloration,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
other  species  exist. 

'1.  Tamandua  tetradacti/la,&D  Ant-eater,  smaller 
than  the  Great  Ant-eater  or  Ant-bear,  from  which 
it  differ-  in  being  arboreal.  Tho  usual  color  is 
yellowish-white,  with  a  broad,  black  lateral  band, 
which  covers  nearly  tho  whole  of  the  side  of  the 
body. 

tarn  -an-Oir  (olr  as  war),  s.    [See  def.] 

Until. :  The  native  name  of  Myrmecophaga  jubata. 
[AUT-BEAB.J 

tanl    an  u,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Bot.  c&  Coinni.:  A  heavy  green  resin  brought 
from  the  Society  Islands.  It  is  derived  from  Caio- 
phyllum  inophyllum. 

tarn  -a-ra,  *•  [E.  Indian.]  A  term  applied  to  a 
spice  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  cinnamon,  cloves, 
and  coriander  seeds,  with  half  the  quantity  of 
aniseed  and  fennel  seed,  all  powdered.  It  is  a 
favorite  condiment  with  Italians. 

tam'-a-rack,  s.    [The  Canadian  Indian  name.] 

Hot. :  The  American  or  Black  Larch,  Larix  pen- 
dula or  americana,  called  also  Abies  pendula.  It 
has  weak  and  drooping  branches,  whicn  sometimes 
take  root,  forming  a  natural  arch.  The  leaves  are 
clustered  and  deciduous,  tho  cones  oblong  with 
numerous  spreading  scales.  It  constitutes  a  fea- 
ture of  tho  forests  in  Canada  and  the  Northern 
United  States.  Its  timber  is  valuable,  but  less  so 
than  the  larch.  It  is  cultivated  in  Europe,  being 
more  graceful  and  greener  than  the  Common 
Larch. 

tam-a-rl-ca'-ce-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  tamarix,  genit. 
tamaricUs) ;  f  em.  pi.  adj .  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  Tamarisks;  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo- 
,3ns,  alliance  Violales.  Shrubs  or  herbs  with  rod- 
jke  branches.  Leaves  alternate,  scale-like,  entire, 
usually  pitted ;  flowers  in  close  spikes  or  racemes; 
calyx  four  or  five-parted,  persistent,  imbricated  in 
vernation;  petals  inserted  into  the  base  of  the 
calyx,  imbricated  in  aestivation ;  stamens  equal  in 
number  to  the  petals,  or  twice  as  many,  distinct  or 
monadelphous ;  styles  throe,  ovary  superior.  Fruit 
capsular,  three-valved,  one-celled,  many  seeds  on 
three  placentas.  Found  in  the  Northern  Hemis- 
phere of  the  Old  World.  Known  genera  three, 
species  forty-three.  (Lindley.) 

tam'-a-rln,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zodl. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the 
genus  Midas  (q.  v.).  The  body  is  long  and  slender, 
clothed  with  soft  hair,  and  the  tail,  which  is  non- 
prehensile,  is  about  twice  the  length  of  the  trunk. 
They  are  very  restless  and  active,  but  are  easily 
tamed,  and  are  made  pets  of  by  the  natives  of 
Central  America.  [MARMOSET.] 

tarn  -a-rind,  *tam'-a-rlnde,  s.  [Fr.  tamarind 
=a  small,  soft,  and  dark-red  Indian  date  (Cotgrave, 
in  Skeat);  f«marra=the  fruit  of  the  tamarind, 
tamarinier=tbe  tree  itself  (Littre);  Sp.  &  Ital. 
ttini'irindo;  Port,  tamarindo,  tamarhino;  Arab. 
thamar-hindi=lhe  Indian  date,  to  which  tree  the 
tamarind  has  no  affinity.] 

I.  Botany:  Tamarindus  indica.  Leaves  abruptly 
pinnate,  with  many  pairs  of  small  leaflets;  flowers 
in  racemes ;  calyx  straw-colored ;  petals  yellow, 
streaked  with  red,  filaments  purple,  anthers  brown. 
It  is  an  evergreen  tree,  eighty  feet  high  by  twenty- 
five  in  circumference,  cultivated  in  India  as  far 
north  as  the  Jhelum,  and  very  largely  planted  in 
avenues  and  '  'topes."  The  wood,  which  is  yellow- 
ish-white, sometimes  with  red  streaks,  is  hard  and 
close-grained. 
Itweighs  about 
83  Ibs.  per  cubic 
foot,  is  highly 
prized,  but  is 
very  difficult  to 
work,  and  is 
used  iu  India 
for  turning 
wheels,  mal- 
lets, pianos, 
furniture,  rice- 
pitunders,  oil 
and  sugar 
mills.  &c.  It 
furnishespxcel- 
lent  charcoal 
for  the  manu- 
facture of  gun- 
powder. T 1 1  o 
pulp  (if  the  leg- 
umes pressed 
in  syrup  is  a 
delicious  con- 


Tamarind. 

(Showing  flowers,  leaflets,  legume, 
and  seed.) 


faction.    The  flowers  and  fruit  are  used  in  India  as 

an  astringent  or  as  a  mordant  iu  dyeing,  especially 

with  safllower;  the  leaves  furnish  a  yellow  dye.    *utm  m,i,«.  1=,  uuo 

Tho  seeds  yield  a  clear,  bright,  fluid  oil,  with  an    which  they  contain. 


odor  like  that  of  the  linseed;  their  powder  mixed 
with  thin  glue  makes  a  strong  cement  for  wood. 
The  West  Indian  and  South  American  variety  of 
T.  indica  (var.  occidentalis)  has  legumes  only 
three  times  as  long  as  broad,  whereas  the  Indian 
tree  lias  them  six  times  as  long. 

2.  Comni.:   The  tamarinds  sold  in  this  country 
are  chiefly  West  Indian   tamarinds.    They  differ 
from  tho  Black  or  East  Indian  tamarinds,  of  which 
the  preserved  pulp  is  black. 

3.  Pharm. :  In  pharmacy  tamarinds  are  used  as 
gentle  laxatives;    they  are    refrigerant    from  the 
acids  which  they  contain,  and,  when  infused,  con- 
stitute a  cooling  drink  in  fevers.    They  enter  into 
the  Confectio  sennce.    In  India  the  seeds  are  given 
in  dysentery,  &c.j  in  the  Mauritius  a  decoction  of 
the  bark  is  given  in  asthma. 

tamarind-fish,  s.  A  preparation  of  a  kind  of 
East  Indian  fish  with  the  acid  pulp  of  the  tamarind 
fruit,  much  esteemed  as  a  breakfast  relish  in  India. 

tamarind-plum, «. 

Bot.:  Dialium  indicum,  one  of  the  Cynomotrea*. 
The  legume  has  a  delicate  agreeable  pulp,  less 
acid  than  that  of  the  tamarind. 

tam-a-rln  -dus,  s.    [TAMARIND.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Csesalpiniew,  tribe  Amherstieae. 
Calyx  cleft,  tubular  at  tho  base,  two-lipped,  the 
upper  lip  of  three  reflexed  segments,  the  lower  of 
two  segments  united ;  petals  three,  the  middle  one 
hood-shaped,  the  side  ones  ovate ;  stamens  nine  or 
ten;  all  but  three  short  and  without  anthers; 
legume  filled  with  pulp,  and  containing  strong 
fibers ;  seeds  three  to  six.  Only  one  known  species, 
Tamarindus  indica;  T.  occidentalis,  or  the  West 
Indian  tamarind,  being  now  deemed  only  a  variety. 
[TAMARIND.] 

tam-ar-ls-cln'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  famamc(u«) ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inecs.~\ 

Bot. :  The  same  as  TAMARICACE.S  (q.  v.). 

tam'-a-rlsk,  *tam-a-riske,  s.  [Lat.  tamarix, 
tamarice,  tamariscus,  tamaricum;  Fr.  tantaris, 
tamarisc,  tamarix;  Prov.  tOMorfte.]  [TAMARIX.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Tamarix  (q.  v.). 

2.  (PI.):  The    Tamaricacew     or    Tamariseinete 
(q.  v.). 

IT  German  tamarisk : 

Bot. :  Myricaria  germanica. 

ta  -mar-ite,  s.  [After  the  Tamar  mines,  Devon, 
where  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  first  found; 
suff.  -He  (Min.).} 

Min. :  The  same  as  CHALCOPHYLLITE  (q.  v.). 

tam'-a-rlx,  subst.  [Lat.=a  tamarisk ;  said  to  be 
from  the  Tamaris  (now  the  Tambro),  a  river  of 
Spain,  along  which  tamarisks  abound.] 

Bot. :  Tamarisk;  the  typical  genus  of  Tamarica- 
ceie  or  Tamariscinea?.  Sepals  four  to  five,  equal, 
distinct ;  petals  four  to  five,  distinct,  or  united  at 
the  base ;  stamens  four  to  ten  ;  styles  three  or  four ; 
stigmas  distinct,  sessile,  feathery;  capsule  one- 
seeded,  three-valved ;  seeds  numerous,  without  a 
boak ;  pappose.  Known  species  twenty;  all  from 
the  eastern  hemisphere.  They  are  shrubs  growing 
gregariously  in  bushy  clumps,  along  river  banks  or 
basins,  &c.,  in  desert  tracts,  as  along  the  banks  of 
the  Suez  Canal.  T.  gallica,  the  French,  called  also 
T.  anglica,  an  evergreen 
shrub  or  small  tree,  five  to 
ton  feet  high,  with  very 
slender  and  feathery 
branches,  minute,  amplex- 
icaul,  adpressed,  acute 
loaves,  and  lateral,  some- 
what panicled  spikes  of 
white  or  pink  flowers,  is 
found  on  the  south  and 
oast  coasts  of  England, 
but  is  an  alien.  It  is  wild 
on  the  Continental  Euro- 
pean shores  of  tho  Atlantic 
and  the  Mediterranean, 
and  in  Western  Asia  and  Tamarisk. 

India.    Its  bark  is  slightly    i.  Branchlets,  with  leaves 
bitter    and    astringent.         natural  size;  2.  Branch- 
Tliis species, and  Tamarix        let  magnified;  3.  A 
africana,  if  burnt,  yields        flower, 
much    sulphate   of  soda. 

T.  mannifera  produces  the  manna  of  Mount  Sinai, 
which,  however,  is  not  a  natural  exudation  from 
the  tree,  but  arises  from  a  puncture  of  an  insect, 
Coccus  mannipara.  T.  dioica  and  T.  articulata 
(called  also  T.  orientalis)  are  found  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  on  sea  coasts  throughout  India.  The 
former  yields  a  gum  which  appears  nodular,  and  is 
transparent  in  the  central  speck  of  each  tear,  while 
opaque  on  the  circumference.  The  latter  also  fur- 
nishes a  small  quantity  of  gum.  The  galls  and  bark 
of  T.  indica,  T.  dioica,  T.  furas,  and  T.  orientalis 
are  used  in  tanning  and  as  an  auxiliary  in  dyeing. 
They  are  also  used  medicinally  as  astringents. 
Their  action  is  due  to  the  tannic  and  gallic  acids 


tarn  -bac,  s.    [TOMBAC.] 

1.  The  same  as  TOMBAC  (q.  v.). 

2.  Agallochum  or  aloes-wood, 
tam'-baur'.s.    [Fr.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  drum. 

"  Till  I,  who  heard  the  deep  tambour 
Beat  thy  Divan's  approaching  hour." 

lit/run:  Bride  of  Abydog,  i.  3. 

2.  A  circular  frame  on  which  silk  or  other  stuff  is 
stretched  for  the  purpose  of  being  embroidered. 
So  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  head  of  a 
drum. 

3.  A  species  of  embroidery  in  which  threads  of 
gold  and  silver  are  worked  by  needles  in  figures  of 
leaves  and  flowers  upon  a  silk  stuff  stretched  over 
a  circular  framo,  called  a  tambour-frame. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  term  applied   to   the  naked  part  of  Cor- 
inthian and  Composite  capitals,  which  bears  some 
resemblance  to  a  drum.    Also  called  the  Vasa  and 
Campana,  or  tho  Bell. 

(2)  The  wall  of  a  circular  temple  surrounded  with 
columns. 

(3)  The  circular  vertical  part   both  above  and 
below  a  cupola. 

(4)  A  kind  of  lobby  or  vestibule  of  timber-work, 
with  folding-doors,  and  covered  with  a  ceiling,  as 
within  the  porches  of  churches,  <fcc.,  to  break  the 
current  of  wind  from  without. 

(5)  A  cylindrical  stone,  such  as  one  of  the  courses 
of  the  shaft  of  a  column. 

2.  Fort. :  A  kind  of  work  formed  of  palisades,  or 
pieces  of  wood  ten  feet  long,  planted  closely  to- 
gether, and    driven  firmly  into  the   ground,  and 
intended  to  defend  a  road,  gate,  or  other  entrance. 

tambour  de  basque,  s. 

Music:  Ataborwith  jingles ;  a  tambourine  (q.v.). 

tambour-frame,  s.    [TAMBOUR,  s.,  1. 2.] 

tambour- work, «.   The  same  as  TAMBOUR,  s.,  1. 3. 

tarn  -bdur.v.  f.  or  i.  [TAMBOUR,  s.]  Toembroider 
with  oron  a  tambour ;  to  work  on  a  tambour-frame. 

"Her spotted  and  her  tamboured  muslin."—  Miss  Austen: 
Northanyer  Abbey,  ch.  z. 

tam-b8ur'-a,  s.  [TAMBOUR,  s.] 
Music:  An  instrument  of  the  guitar  species,  with 
strings  of  wire  struck  with  a  plectrum.  The  neck 
is  long,  and  the  body,  of  gourd-shape,  is  often  beau- 
tifully ornamented.  The  tamboura  is  found  in 
Persia,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Hindustan,  and  it  was 
known  to  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians  under  various 
names. 

tam-bour'-gi,  «.    [Turkish.]    A  drummer. 
"Tambourgil  tambourgi!  thy  larum  afar 
Gives  hopes  to  the  valiant  and  promise  of  war." 
Byron:  Cliilae  Harold,  ii.  Ixxli. 

tam-bpu-rine',     tam-bou  rin,     *tam-bu-rln, 
*tam-bu-rlne,  s.    [Fr.  tambourin,  dimin.  from 
tambour=a  drum,  a  tambour.] 
Music : 

1.  An  ancient  pulsatile  instrument  of  tho  drum 
class,  popular  among  all  European  people,  but  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  south.    The  Biscayan  and 
Italianpeasantry  employ  iton  every  festal  occasion. 
It  is  formed  of  a  hoop  of  wood,  sometimes  of  metal, 
over  which  is  stretched  a  piece  of  parchment  or 
skin ;  the  sides  of  the  hoop  are  pierced  with  holes, 
in  which  arc  inserted  pieces  of   metal    in  pairs, 
called  jingles.    Small  bells  are  sometimes  fastened 
on  to  the  outer  edge  of  tho  hoop.    It  is  sounded  by 
being  struck  with  tho  knuckles,  or  by  drawing  the 
fingers  or  thumb  over  the  skin,  which  produces 
what  is  called  •'  the  roll,"  a  peculiar  drone  mingled 
with  the  jingle  of  the  bells  or  pieces  of  metal. 

"Each  her  ribboned  tambourine 
Flinging  on  the  mountain  sod." 
Matthew  Arnold:  Empedocles  on  Etna,  ii. 

2.  A  stage  dance  formerly  popular  in  France.    It 
was  of  a  lively  measure,  and  accompanied  with  a 
pedal  bass  in  imitation  of  the  dVono  caused  by 
rubbing  the  thumb  over  the  skin  of  a  tambourine. 

ttam-breet ,  s.    [See  def.] 

Zool. :  Ono  of  the  native  Australian  names  for 
Ornithorhynchusparadoxus.   [ORNITHORHYNCHUS.] 
*tam-bu-rine,  *tam-bu-rln,  s.    [TAMBOURINE.] 
tam-bu-ro  -ne,  s.    [Ital.l 
Music:  Tho  military  bass-drum. 

tame,  a.  [A.  S.  tarn;  cogn.  with  Dut.  ram;  Icel. 
tamr;  Sw.  &  Dan.  tarn ;  Ger.  zahm.  From  the  same 
root  as  Lat.  domo=to  tame;  Gr.  damao;  Sansc. 
dam  — to  tame,  to  be  tame.] 

I.  Lit. :  Having  lost  its  native  wildness  and  shy- 
ness ;  accustomed  to  the  presence  and  society  of 
man ;  domesticated,  domestic,  gentle. 

"He  brought  thy  land  a  blessing  when  he  came, 
He  found  thee  savage,  and  he  left  thee  tame." 

Co-taper:  Expostulation,  485. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     cliin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph.  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.      -tiom,     -sion  =  shun;      -vion,      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tlous,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


tame 
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II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Wanting   in   spirit  or    energy;    subdued,  de- 
pressed, spiritless. 

"But  yet  come  not  :  you  are  a  tame  man,  go  !  " 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Sight's  Drnuit.  iii.  2. 

2.  Unanimated,  spiritless,  dull,  insipid,  uninter- 
esting ;  wanting  in  spirit  or  interest. 

"The  landscapes  seen  from  the  car-windows  would  be 
tame  were  it  not  for  the  vast  sweep  of  vision." — Century 
Magazine,  Aug.,  1882,  p.  506. 

3.  Without  earnest  feeling  or  ardor ;  listless,  cold. 
*4.  Harmless,  ineffectual,  impotent. 

"  His  remedies  are  tamf  in  the  present  peace/' 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

*5.  Usual ;  accommodated  to  one's  habits ;  grown 
into  a  custom. 

"8equestring  from  me  all 

That  time,  acquaintance,  custom,  and  condition 
Made  tame  and  most  familiar  to  my  nature." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Crfssida,  iii.  3. 

^T  For  the  difference  between  tame  and  gentle,  see 
GENTLE. 
tame  (1),  v.  t.  [A.  S.  tamlan,  temian.'}  [TAME,  a.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  reclaim ;  to  bring  from  a  wild  or  sav- 
age state  to  a  domesticated  state ;  to  make  tame, 
domesticated,  or  accustomed  to  man. 

"It  is  said  that  this  creature  [the  glutton]  is  easily 
/anted,  and  taught  a  number  of  pleasant  tricks." — Cook: 
Third  Voyage,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  vi. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  conquer,  to  subdue. 

"Make  softe,  breke  and  tame  all  other  kingdoms." — 
Joyt:  Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  ii. 

2.  To  subdue ;  to  put  or  keep  down ;  to  conquer; 
to  overpower. 

"To  tame  and  abate  the  appetites  of  the  flesh." — 
Tyndall:  Works,  p.  22. 


Ta-mll  -I-an,  o.   [Bug.  Tamil;  -ian.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Tamils  or  their  language. 

tam  -Ine,  tam  '-In-y1,  tam-mln,  tam  -my\  s. 
[Fr.  etamine.]    [STAMIN.] 

1.  A  thin  woolen  or  worsted  stuff,  highly  glazed. 

2.  A  sieve  ;  a  strainer  or  bolter  of  hair  or  cloth. 
"tarn-is  (s  silent),  *tam-lse,  s.    [Fr.  t«mi»."\ 


1.  A  sieve,  a  strainer. 

"Transmitting  the  light  thereof  as  it  were  thorow  a 
tamise  or  strainer."—/1.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  674. 

2.  The  same  as  TAMISE  (q.  v.). 
•tamis-bird,  s.    A  Guinea  fowl. 

tam  -kin,  s.  [For  tempfcm.]  [TAMPION.]  The 
stepper  of  a  cannon. 

Tam  -ma-nyS  s.  [See  def.]  A  corruption  of  the 
name  Tamendy  or  Tammenund,  an  Indian  chief  of 
the  Delaware  tribe.  Why  the  name  was  applied  in 
the  compound  does  not  appear. 

Tammany-ring,  s.  A  name  sometimes  applied 
in  condemnation  to  the  Tammany  Society  of  New 
York,  a  political  organization  in  sympathy  with 
the  Democratic  party. 

tamm  -Ite,  s.  [After  Hugo  Tamm,  who  analyzed 
it;  suff.  -ite  (iVm.).] 

M  in.  :  A  name  given  by  Crookes  to  a  dark  steel- 
colored  crystalline  powder  analyzed  by  Mr.  Tamm. 
Specific  gravity  12'5.  Composition  :  Tungsten,  88'05  ; 
iron,  5-60  ;  manganese,  0'15  ;  undetermined,  6'2ft=100. 
A  doubtful  species. 

tam'-mjf,  tam-mln,  s.   [TAMIXE.] 
Tam'-mJ,  s.    [TOMMY.] 
Tammy-norie,  s.    The  auk,  the  puffin. 

"  'The  screigh  of  a  Tammte  Norif,'  answered  Ochiltree; 
'I  ken  the  skirl  weel.'  "  —  Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  vii. 


'tame  (2),  v.  t.    [French  entamer=to  cut  into,  to 
make  the  first  cut  upon,  to  begin  on.]    To  begin 


tamp,  v.  t.  [Fr.  tamponner,  taper;  Prov.  tampir.] 

_  _    ^      _     _     _   [TAMPION.] 

upon  by  taking  a  pa'rt  of:  to  ~b"roach  or  taste7as      -1-  Blotting:  To  fill  tip,  as  a  blast-hole,  above  the 
liquor;  to  deal  out,  to  divide,  to  distribute.  charge  with  dry  sand,  tough  clay,  or  some  other 

substance,  to  prevent  the  explosion  taking  effect 
by  way  of  the  hole. 

2.  To  force  in  or  down  by  frequent  and  somewhat 
light  strokes. 


"In  the  time  of  the  famine  he  is  the  Joseph  of  the 
country,  and  keeps  the  poor  from  starving.  Then  he 
tnn'-'th  his  stacks  of  corn,  which  not  his  covetousness,  bat 
providence,  hath  reserved  for  time  of  need." — Fuller. 

tame'-fc-ble,  a.    [TAMABLE.] 
tame -less  .name-lesse,  a.    [Eng.  tame;  •less.'} 
Incapable  of  being  tamed ;  untamable. 

"As  the  sea  wind's  on  the  sea  his  ways  are  tameless." 
A.  C.  Swinburne:  Statue  of  Victor  Hugo. 

tame  '-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tameless;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tameless. 

"From  thee  this  tamelessness  of  heart." 

Byron:  Parisina,  liii. 

tame '-lfr  adv.  [Eng.  tame;  -ly.]  In  a  tame 
manner;  without  spirit  or  energy;  meanly,  spirit- 
lessly, servilely ;  with  unresisting  submission. 

"Though  tamely  crouch  to  Gallia's  frown 
Dull  Holland's  tardy  train."    Scott:  War  Song. 

tame -ness,  «.    [Eng.  fame;  -ness.] 

I.  Lit.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tame  or 
gentle ;  a  state  of  domestication. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Want  of  spirit  or  energy;  meanness  in  bearing 
insults  or  injury. 

"An  indication  of  uncommon  tamenexs  and  timidity." 
— Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Absence  of  interest,  or  animation;  dullness; 
as,  the  lameness  of  a  narrative. 

tam'-Sr,  *•  [Eng.  tame,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  tames 
or  subdues  ;  a  subduer,  a  conqueror. 

"Daughter  of  Jove,  relentless  power, 
Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast." 

Gray:  Hymn  to  Adversity. 

tam'-I-as,  s.  [Gr.  tomfcu=a  distributor,  a  dis- 
penser, a  steward.  The  name  has  reference  either 
to  the  cheek-pouches  in  which  these  animals  can 
stow  a  large  quantity  of  food,  or  to  their  habit  of 
lay  ing  up  stores  of  food  in  their  holes.] 

ZoOL:  Ground-squirrel  j  a  genus  of  Sciurinae,  with 
four  species,  all  found  in  North  America,  one  of 
which  (Tamiaa  asiaticus)  extends  through  Siberia 
into  Eastern  Europe.  The  species  are  character- 
ized by  the  possession  of  cheek-pouches,  and  by 
their  coloration,  the  fur  of  the  back  being  marked 
with  alternate  light  and  dark  bands.  They  are 
popularly  known  as  Chipmunks,  and  are  among  the 
commonest  of  the  indigenous  rodents. 

Tam'-Il,  Tam  -ul,  *.    [Native  name.] 

1.  One  of  a  race  inhabiting  the  south  of  India 
and  Ceylon.    They  belong  to  the  Dravidian  stock. 

2.  The  language  spoken  in  the  southeast  of  the 
Madras  Presidency  and  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Ceylon.    It  is  richly  polysyllabic,  of  a  very  high 
type  of  agglutination,  like  theFinnish  and  Hunga- 
rian, with  prefixes  only,  and  is  very  soft  and  harmo- 
nious in  utterance. 


"The  iron  placed  at  the  top  of  the  gunpowder  would  be 
so  placed  with  the  object  of  tamping  it."— Pail  Mall  Ga- 
zette. 

tam  per,  v.  f.  [The  same  word  as  temper  (q.  vO» 
but  used  in  a  bad  sense.] 

1.  To  meddle ;  to  bo  busy  or  officious ;  to  have  to 
do  with  anything  without  fitness  or  necessity. 

"  Vain  tampering  has  but  fostered  his  disease; 
'Tis  desperate."  Cotvper:  Task,  v.  668. 

2.  To  meddle  with,  especially  so  as  to  alter,  cor- 
rupt, or  adulterate ;  to  make  corrupt  or  not  genu- 
ine. 

"The  Nicene  [Creed]  was  tampered  foully  with."— Bp. 
Taylor:  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  §  6. 

3.  To  interfere  where  one  has  no  business. 

"The  Governor  of  Herat  has  been  discovered  tampering 
with  the  correspondence  of  the  Commission,"— Weekly 
Echo,  Sept.  6,  1886. 

4.  To  practice  secretly,  as  by  bribery  or  other 
unfair  or  underhand  means;  to  influence,  or  en- 
deavor to  influence,  toward   a   certain   course  by 
underhand  or  unfair  means. 

"And  by  subornation,  and  menacing  of,  and  tampering 
with  witnesses."—  Wood:  Fasti  Oxon.,  i. 

tamp  -5 r,  s.    [Eng.  tamp;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  tamps ;  one  who  prepares  for  blasting, 
by  stopping  up  the  hole  in  which  the  charge  is 
placed. 

2.  An  instrument  used  in  tamping  ;  a  tamping  bar 
or  iron. 

tam  -pSr-Sr,  subst.  [Eng.  tamper,  v.  |  •er.'}  One 
who  uses  unfair  or  underhand  means  in  order  to 
influence  a  person  to  his  own  ends. 

tamp -Ing,  s.    [Eng.  tamp;  -ing.'] 

1.  Blasting:   Filling  up  a  blast-hole,  above  the 
charge,  so  as  to  direct  the  force  of  the  explosion 
laterally  and  rend  the  rock. 

2.  M Hit.  Mining :  Packing  with  earth,  sandbags, 
Ac.,  that  part  of  the  mine  nearest  to  the  charge  to 
increase  its  effectiveness  in  a  given  direction. 

3.  Smelt. :  Stopping  with  clay  the  issues  of  a  blast- 
furnace. 

4.  The  material  used  for  any  of  tho  above  pur- 
poses ;  it  may  be  fragments  of  stone,  earth,  sand,  or, 
in  some  cases,  water. 

tamping-bar,  tamping- Iron,  s. 

Blast.:  A  bar  of  copper,  brass,  or  wood,  used  in 
driving  the  tamping  upon  the  charge  in  a  blast- 
hole.  The  name  tampiug-iron  is  a  misnomer. 

tamping-machine,  *. 

Pipe-making:  A  machine  for  packing  clay  or  the 
material  for  artificial  stone  into  a  mold. 


Tamtam. 


tamping-'plug,  s.  A  stopper  for  a  hole  in  which 
a  blasting-charge  has  been  placed. 

tam-pl-6n,  tom-pl  6n,  *tam  -p?-6n,  s.  [Fr. 
tiniijion=a  bung  or  stopple,  a  nasalized  form  of 
tttpon  =  8L  bung  or  stopple,  from  taper=to  stop  with 
a  bung,  from  Dut.  tap=a  bung  or  stopple.] 

1.  Ordn. :  The  stopper  of  a  cannon  or  other  pieco 
of  ordnance,  consist  ing  of  a  cylinder  of  wood  placed 
in  the  muzzle  to  exclude  water  or  dust ;  also  the 
wooden  bottom  for  a  charge  of  grape-shot. 

2.  Music :  A  plug  for  stopping  closely  the  upper 
end  of  an  organ-pipe. 

tam-poe,  tam-pul,  s.    [Malay.] 
Bot.,  rtc.:  The  edible  fruit  of  Hedtjcarpus  mala'j- 
anus,  much  prized  ia  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
tam  -poon,  tanv-pon,  s.    [TAMPION.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  tampion. 

2.  The  bung  of  a  vessel. 

II.  Surg. :  A  plug  or  stopper,  of  rag,  sptrnge,  4c., 
used  in  stopping  hemorrhages. 

tam-tam,  torn  -torn,  s.  [Hind.,  from  the  sound 
produced.] 

Music : 

1.  A  kind  of  native  drum,  nsed  in  the  East  Indies 
and  Western  Africa.    It  is  generally  made  of  a  hol- 
low cylinder  formed  of 

fibrous  wood,  such  as 
palm-tree,  or  of  earth- 
enware, having  each  end 
covered  with  skin.  It  is 
beaten  upon  with  the  fin- 
gers or  open  hand,  and 
produces  a  hollow,  mo- 
notonous sound. 

2.  A  Chinese  gong, 
tamtam-metal, ». 
Metall. :   An    alloy   of 

one  part  of  tin  and  four 
parts  of  copper.  When 
rapidly  cooled  it  is  duc- 
tile and  malleable ;  but 
when  cooled  slowly  it  is  as  hard  and  brittle  as  glass. 

ta-mu  -11-an,  a.    [TAMILIAN.] 

ta  mus,  s.  [Mod.  l.at..  from  taminia  ura,  the 
berry  of  a  wild  climbing  plant,  growing  on  a  plant, 
called  by  the  Romans  tamnus.] 

Bot.:  Black-bryony ;  a  genus  of  Dioscoreaceee. 
Perianth  campanulate,  in  six  deep  segments ;  stig- 
mas three,  two-lobed.  Berry  imperfectly  three- 
celled  ;  seeds  few,  globose.  Known  species  one  or 
two.  Tamus  communis  is  the  Common  Black  bryony. 
[BLACK-BBYONY.]  The  young  suckers  of  this  plant 
and  of  T.  cretica  are  eaten  in  Greece,  but  need  to 
be  well  boiled,  else  they  are  purgative  and  even 
emetic. 

tan,  *tanne,  ».  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  tanner,  from  tan  = 
oak-bark,  used  for  tanning.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  convert  into  leather,  as  the  skins  of 
animals,  by  steeping  them  in  an  infusion  of  oak  or 
other  bark,  by  which  they  are  impregnated  with 
tannin  or  tannic  acid,  and  thus  rendered  fine,  dura- 
ble, and  in  some  degree  impervious  to  water. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  make  brown ;  to  imbrown  by  exposure  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  to  sunburn. 

'•  And  therefore  did  he  take  a  trusty  band 
To  traverse  Acarnania's  forest  wide. 
In  war  well  seasoned,  and  with  labors  /->, ,;,'•/." 

Byron :  Childe  Harold,  ii.  69. 

*2.  To  depriveof  the  freshnessof  youth ;  to  impair 
the  freshness  or  beauty  of. 

"  Time    .    .    .    whose  accidents  tan  sacred  beauty." 
Shakesp.:  Sonnet  115. 
3.  To  flog,  to  thrash.    (Colloq.  or  slang.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Literally:  To  get  or  become  tanned;  as,  This 
leather  tans  easily. 

2.  Fig. :  To  become  tanned  or  sunburnt. 

tan,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  fan=oak-bark,  used  for  tan- 
ning, from  Breton  /ann=an  oak,  tan.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  bark  of  the  oak,  willow,  chestnut,  larch, 
and  other  trees  abounding  in  tannin,  bruised  and 
broken  by  a  mill,  and  used  for  tanning  hides.  After 
being  employed  for  tanning,  the    tan  is  used  in 
gardens  for  making  .hotbeds,  or  is   pressed   and 
used  for  fuel. 

"  His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long, 
His  face  is  like  the  tan." 

Longfellow:   Village  Blacksmith. 

2.  A  yellowish-brown  color,  like  that  of  tan. 

3.  An  imbrowning  of  the  skin  by  exposure  to  the 
sun,  especially  in  tropical  countries. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  the  color  of  tan;  resembling  tan. 


fate,     fat.    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here,    camel,     her,     there;     pine,    pit,     sire,    sir,    marine;     go,    pSt. 
or,     wore,    wplf,     work,     who,    s&n;     mute,    cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,    rule     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,  .  03  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


tan-balls 

tan-balls,  s.  pi.  Spent  tan  from  the  tanner's 
yard,  prf.-sccl  into  balls  or  lump?,  which  harden  on 
drying  and  arc  used  as  fuel.  (Chambers.) 

tan-bed,  s. 

Hurt.:  A  bod  made  of  tan;  a  bark  bed  or  stove. 

tan-house,  s.  A  building  in  which  tanners'  bark 
i-  Mun-<l. 

tan-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  breaking  up  bark  for  tan- 
jtiiiiff. 

tan-pickle,  s.    The  brine  of  a  tan-pit. 

tan-pit,  s. 

1.  A  sunk™  vat,  in  which  hides  are  laid  in  tan. 

•J.  A  bark-bed. 

tan-spud,  s.  An  instrument  for  peeling  the  bark 
from  oak  and  other  trees. 

tan-stove,  s.  A  hot-house  with  a  bark-stove ;  a 
bark-stove. 

tan-toaster,  s.  A  name  for  a  severe  storm ;  in 
use  in  the  isle  of  Shoals,  Maine. 

tan-turf,  s.    The  same  as  TAN -BALLS  (q.  v.). 

tan- vat,  s.  A  vat  in  which  hides  are  steeped  in 
liquor  with  tan. 

tan-yard,  s.  An  inclosure  where  the  tanning  of 
leather  is  carried  on. 

ta  -na,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool  :  Tupaia  tana ;  a  small  insectivorous  mam- 
mal, from  the  forests  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  liv- 
ing on  or  near  the  ground.  The  body  is  eight  or 
nine  inches  long,  the  color  varyingin  different  indi- 
viduals, but  usually  of  some  shade  of  reddish-brown. 
A  variety,  in  which  the  tail  is  of  a  golden-yellow,  is 
known  as  the  Golden-tailed  Tana. 

tan-aHje  -tic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  tanacet(um)  (q.  v.) ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ic.l  Of,  belonging  to,  existing  in,  or 
derived  from  the  Tansy  (q.  v.). 

tanacetic-acid,  s. 

Chemistry:  An  acid  said  to  exist  in  the  common 
tansy.  It  is  crystalline,  and  is  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol. 

tan-a-ge'-tln,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  tanacet(um);  -in 
(Chem.).] 

Chemistry :  A  yellowish-white  granular  mass  ex- 
tracted from  the  leaves  and  fiowers  of  the  tansy, 
it  is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  very  soluble  in  ether,  has  a  bitter,  sharp  taste, 
and  is  precipitated  by  plumbic,  ferric,  and  mercur- 
ous  salts,  not  by  tannic-acid. 

tau-a-ee  -turn,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Ital.  tona- 
ceto=a  bod  of  tansy.]  [TANSY.] 

Botany :  Tansy ;  a  genus  of  Composites,  sub-tribe 
Artemisiefje.  Strong-scented  herbs,  often  shrubby 
below.  Leaves  alternate,  generally  much  divided ; 
heads  solitary  or  corymbose,  subglobose,  discoid, 
yellow;  involucre  hemispherical,  imbricated;  re- 
ceptacle naked ;  ligulate  florets  short  and  trifid  or 
wanting ;  pappus  none,  the  achenes  angled,  crowned 
with  a  large  epigynous  disc  and  having  a  membran- 
ous margin.  Found  in  most  continents.  Known 
species  about  fifty.  [TANSY.]  Tanacetum  tenui- 
folium,  from  Kumaon  and  Western  Thibet,  is  used 
by  the  natives  for  flavoring  puddings. 

tan-SB  -cl-urn,  subst.  [Gr.  tanoefces=with  a  long 
point  or  edge ;  afce=a  point,  an  edge.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Crescentiacete.  Climbing 
shrubs,  often  with  rooting  branches,  simple  or  tri- 
foliolato  leaves,  and  white,  pink,  violet,  or  scarlet 
(lowers,  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  Amer- 
ica. The  pulp  of  Tancecium  jarowa  is  eaten,  and 
poultices  are  prepared  from  it.  The  fruit  of  T. 
albiflorum  of  Jamaica  is  also  employed  for  poultices. 
The  berry  of  T.  lilacinum  of  Guiana  is  edible.  It  is 
used  for  dyeing  cotton  cloth  and  straw  furniture. 

tan-a-ger,  s.  [From  tangara,  the  Brazilian 
name  of  some  of  the  species.] 

Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the 
family  Tanagridse  (q.  v.).  They  were  formerly 
classed  with  Fringillidee,  and  have  all  the  essential 
characters  of  the  Finches,  but  are  so  far  modified  as 
In  food  on  soft  fruits  and  insects.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  birds  of  very  brilliant  plumage;  more 
than  31)0  species  are  known,  all  American,  most  of 
them  belonging  to  the  warmer  portions  of  this  con- 
tinent, though  some  are  visitors  to  the  United 
States.  . 

tan-a-gra,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.]    [TANAGEK.] 

Ornitfi. :  The  type-genus  of  the  family  Tanagridee 
(q.  y.),  with  twelve  species,  ranging  from  Mexico  to 
Bolivia  and  La  Plata. 

tan-ag  -rl-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tanagr(a) ;  Lat. 
fom.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Oriiith. :  A  family  of  Fringilliformes,  formerly 
made  a  sub-family  of  Friugillidap,  with  forty-three 
genera,  almost  peculiar  to  the  Neotropical  region, 
only  one  genus  extending  into  the  eastern  United 
States  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Primaries  nine ; 
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bill  usually  conical,  sometimes  depressed  or  atten- 
uated, usually  more  or  loss  triangular  at  base,  and 
with  the  cutting  edges  not  much  inflected,  some- 
times toothed  ornotched  ;  legs  short,  claws  curved. 

ttan-a-gri  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tanagr(a)  ; 
Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -mce.]  [TANAGRID.E.] 

tan  -a-grlne,  a.  [TANAGRIN-E.]  Resembling  a 
tanager;  of  or  belonging  to  the  family  Tauasridse 
(q.  v.). 

tan  -a-Is,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  tanals=the  Don.] 

ZoOL:  Cheliferous  Slaters;  a  genus  of  Cursorial 
Isopods,  with  certain  affinities  to  the  Macroura  and 
to  the  Amphipoda.  They  have  a  carapace,  the  lat- 
eral parts  of  which  are  very  vascular,  and  are  used 
for  respiration.  The  first  pair  of  legs  are  converted 
into  chela?,  the  six  other  pairs  being  simple.  The 
male  is  dimorphic. 

Tan-cheT-ml-ans.,  Tan-que-lln  -I-ans.  (qu 
ask),  s.  pi.  [Seedef.] 

Church  History:  A  fanatical  sect  which  arose  m 
the  Netherlands,  under  the  leadership  of  Tanchel 
or  Tanquelin,  who,  about  1115,  proclaimed  that  he 
was  the  Son  of  God,  and  caused  churches  to  be 
erected  in  his  honor.  After  leading  a  licentious 
life  for  some  years,  he  was  killed  at  Antwerp  in 
1125.  His  followers  were  restored  to  the  church  by 
the  instrumentality  of  St.  Norbert,  the  founder  of 
the  Prremonstratensians. 

tan  -dem,  adv.  &  s.  [A  pun  on  the  Lat.  tandem 
=  at  length,  after  a  certain  interval  of  time.] 

A.  As  adv.  :  One  harnessed  behind  the  other. 

"  Two  emus  harnessed  tandem."  —  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  term  applied  to  two  horses  harnessed  one  in 
front  of  the  other  ;  the  front  horse  beivg  termed  the 
leader,  and  the  rear  one  the  wheeler. 

2.  A  form  of  tricycle  ridden  by  two  persons,  one 
behind  the  other. 

44  Some  of  the  earlier  specimens  of  the  front-steering 
tandem  were  furnished  with  four  wheel's."—  Field,  May  21, 
1887. 

tandem-cart,  s.  A  kind  of  dog-cart  drawn  by  a 
tandem.  [TANDEM,  B.  1.] 

•tane.pa.  par.  ofv.    [TAKEN.] 

tang  (1),  *tongge,  s.  [Old  Dutch  ftrafirer=sharp, 
tart;  51.  H.G.  zaiu;e»-=sharp,  sharp-tasted.] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  strong  taste  ornavor,  especially  a  taste 
of  something  extraneous  to  the  thing  itself. 

"It  is  said  of  the  best  oyl  that  it  hath  no  tast,  that  is, 
no  tang."  —  Fuller:  Worthies;  England. 

2.  Fig.  :    Specific  flavor  or   quality  ;   distinctive 
tinge,  taint,  or  the  like  ;  a  twang. 

44  According  to  that  of  Euripides,  which  yet  has  a  tang 
of  prophaneness."—  Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  878. 

'tang  (2),  subst.  [An  imitative  word  ;  cf.  ting.']  A 
sound,  a  tone  ;  a  twang  or  sharp  sound. 

44  For  she  had  a  tongue  with  a  '"":/, 
Would  cry  to  a  sailor,  Go  hang." 

Shakeap.  :  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

tang  (3),*tange,  nongge,  subst.  [loel.  tangi=a 
spit  or  projection  of  land  ;  a  tang  ;  tOng  (gemt.  tan- 
gar)  =a  smith's  tongs  ;  tengja=to  fasten.] 

1.  The  shank  of  a  knife,  chisel,  file,  &c.,  which  is 
inserted  in  the  haft. 

2.  The  projecting  part  of  the  breech  of  a  musket. 
which  goes  into  the  stock. 

3.  The  part  of  a  sword-blade  to  which  the  hilt  is 
fastened. 

4.  The  tongue  of  a  buckle. 

tang-Chisel,  s.  A  chisel  with  a  tang  for  inser- 
tion in  a  handle  ;  in  contradistinction  to  a  socket- 
chisel,  which  has  a  hollow  tang  to  receive  the 
handle. 

tang-fish,  s.    The  seal.    (Shetland.') 


tangent-sailing 

tan  -gen-??,  subst.  [Eng.  tangen(t) ;  -cj/.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  beiug  tangent;  a  contact  or 
touching. 

*lf  Problem  of  tangencies :  A  branch  of  the  geo- 
metrical analysis,  the  general  object  of  which  was 
to  describe  a  circle  passing  through  given  points, 
and  touching  straight  lines  or  circles  given  in  posi- 
tion, the  number  of  data  being  always  limited  to 
three. 

tan  gent,  a.  &  a.  [Latin  tangens,  pr.  par.  of 
tango=to  touch.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Touching ;  in  geometry,  touching  in  a 
single  point;  as,  a  tangent  line,  tangent  curves,  &c. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Geom.:  A  straight  line  which  meets  or  touches 
a  circle  or  curve  in  one  point,  and  which,  being 
produced,  will  not  cut  it.    In  Euclid  (III.  16,  Cor.) 
it  is  proved  that  any  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to 
the  diameter  of  a  circle  at  its  extremity  is  a  tan- 
gent to  the  circle. 

2.  Trig.:  The  tangent  of  an  arc  or    angle  is  a 
straight  line,  touching  the  circle  of  which  the  arc 
is  a  part  at  one  extremity 

of  the  arc,  and  meeting  the 
diameter  passing  through 
the  other  extremity ;  or  it  is 
that  portion  of  a  tangent 
drawn  at  the  first  extremity 
of  an  arc,  and  limited  by  a 
secant  drawn  through  the 
second  extremity.  The  tan- 
gent  is  always  drawn 
through  the  initial  extrem- 
ity of  the  arc,  and  is  reck- 
on ed  positive  upward, 
and  consequently,  negative 
downward.  The  tangent  of 
an  arc  or  angle  is  also  the 
tangent  of  its  supplement. 
The  arc  and  its  tangent 
have  always  a  certain  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  and  when 
the  one  is  given  in  parts 
of  the  radius,  the  other 
can  always  be  computed 
by  means  of  an  infinite 
series.  Tables  of  tangents  for  every  arc  from  0°  to 
99°,  as  well  as  of  sines,  cosines,  &c.,  are  computed 
and  formed  into  tables  for  trigonometrical  pur- 
poses. Two  curves  are  tangent  to  each  other  at  a 
common  point,  when  they  have  a  common  rectili- 
near tangent  at  this  point.  A  tangent  plane  to  a 
curved  surface  is  the  limit  of  all  secant  planes  to 
the  surface  through  the  point.  The  point  is  called 
the  point  of  contact.  Two  surfaces  are  tangent  to 
each  other  when  they  have,  at  least,  one  point  in 
common :  through  which,  if  any  number  of  planes 
be  passed,  the  .sections  cut  out  by  each  plane  will 
be  tangent  to  each  other  at  the  point.  This  point 
is  called  the  point  of  contact.  Another  definition 
is  this:  Two  surfaces  are  tangent  to  each  other 
when  they  have  a  common  tangent  plane  at  a  com- 
mon point.  This  point  is  the  point  of  contact. 
IT  (1)  Artificial  tangents :  Tangents  expressed  by 


Tangent. 

AAAA,  Tangent*  of  the 
circle;  B  F,  Tungent 
of  the  arc  B  c,  or  of 
the  angle  B  D  c.  B  F 
is  also  tangent  of  the 
supplement  B  o.  of 
the  arc  B  c,  and  of  the 
supplement  B  D  G  of 
the  angle  B  D  C. 


of  tangents:  The  name  given  to  the 
___________  :s  early  period.    When  the  equation  of 

a  curve  is  given,  and  it  is  required  to  determine  the 
tangent  at  any  point,  this  is  called  the  direct 
method  of  tangents,  and  when  the  subtangent  to  a 
curve  at  any  point  is  given,  and  it  is  required  to 
determine  the  equation  of  the  curve,  this  is  termed 
the  inverse  method  of  tangents.  These  terms  are 
synonymous  with  the  differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus. 

(3)  Natural  tangents:     Tangents   expressed    by 
natural  numbers. 

(4)  To  go  (or  flu)  off  at  a  tangent:  To  break  off 
suddenly  'from  one  course  of  action,  line  of  thought, 


or  the  like,  and  go  on  to  something  else, 
tafig    (4),  8.     [TANGLE.]     Various   kinds  of  sea-        "From  that  lady  his  mind  wandered,  by  a  natural  pro- 
eed  (Laminaria  digitata,  Fucus  nodosus) .  cess,  to  the  dingy  counting-house  of  Uodson  and  Fogg. 

From  Dodson  and  Fogg's  it  flew  off  at  a  tangent  to  the 

very  center  of  the  history  of  the  queer  client."— Dickens: 

Pickwick,  ch.  ixii. 


Calling  it  the  sea  of  weeds,  or  flag,  or  rush,  or  fang." 
—  Bp.  Richardson:  Choice  Observations,  p.  11. 

tang,i>.<.&«.    [TANG  (2),  «.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  sound;  to  utter  loudly. 
(Shakesp.  :  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5.) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  ring.  (Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night, 

If  To  tang  bees:  To  strike  two  pieces  of  metal  to- 
gether, and  so  to  produce  a  loud  sound,  to  induce  a 
swarm  of  bees  to  settle. 

tan'-ga-lung,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool:  Viverra  tangalunt/a,  from  Java.  It  is  about 
thirty  inches  in  length,  of  which  the  tail  consti- 
tutes one-third.  Ground  color  yellowish-gray, 
striped  and  dotted  with  black. 

Han  -gen?e,  s.  [Lat.  tangens=  touching.]  [TAN- 
GENT.] A  touching;  tangency. 

If  Point  of  tangence  :  The  point  of  contact  of  a 
tangent  line. 


tangent-compass,  s.    The   same  as   TANGENT- 

GALVANOMETER  (q.  V.). 

tangent-galvanometer,  s,  A  form  of  galva- 
nometer in  which  the  length  of  the  astatic  needle 
employed  is  so  short,  in  comparison  with  the  diam- 
eter of  the  surrounding  copper  ring  through 
which  the  current  to  be  measured  is  passed,  that 
the  intensities  of  currents  may  be  regarded  as  pro- 
portional to  the  tangents  of  the  angles  of  deflec- 
tion of  the  needle.  The  tangents  in  this  case  serve 
as  a  direct  measure  of  the  comparative  intensities. 

tangent-plane,  subst.  A  plane  which  touches  a 
curved  surface,  as  a  sphere,  cylinder,  &c. 

tangent-sailing,  «. 

Navig.:  The     same    as   Middle-latitude  sailing. 

[MIDDLE.] 


WS11,    b6y;     pout,    J<5wl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     ghin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


tangent-scale 


tangent-scale,  s. 

Ordn.:  A  species  of  breech-sight  for  cannon.  Its 
base  has  a  curvature  corresponding  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  breech  of  the  gun,  and  its  face  is  cut 
into  steps  corresponding  to  angles  of  elevation. 


The  height  for  each  step  is  found  by  multiplying    plicate. 

the  natural  tangent  of  the  elevation  in  degrees  by       ••  Thei  haue  bene  tangled  with  a  certain  folish  and  can- 

the  distance   between  the  base-ring  and  muzzle-    cred  vile  superstition."—  Bp.  Gardner:  Of  True  Obedience, 


tanka 

*tan  -1st,  s.  [Irish  fmm/s(e=the  second  in  rank, 
the  presumptive  or  apparent  heir  to  a  prince,  a 
lord;  fa-n=a  country,  region,  territory]  One  of  a 
family  from  which  the  chiefs  of  certain  Celtic  races 
were  chosen  by  election;  usually  applied  to  the 

3.  To  embroil,  to  embarrass,  to  involve,  to  com-    actuai  iK,it|er  Of  the  lands  and  honors,  and  fre- 
quently to  his  chosen  successor.    [TANISTHY.  ] 

The  chieftains  and   the  tanists,   though  drawn  from 
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2.  To  ensnare,  to  entrap,  to  catch,  to  entangle. 
"And  well  th'  Impostor  knew  nil  lures  and  arts 
That  Lucifer  e'er  taught  to  tangle  hearts." 

Muore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 


the  principal   families,    were  not    hereditary,   but  were 
established  by  election."— Hume:   Hist.  Enu-  (an.  161:!'. 


fol.  6. 

.  An  endless  screw  tangentially       B.  Intransitive :  To  be   or  become  entangled  or  *tan -Ist-ry,  S.     [Eng.  tanist;  •ry.']    A  mod,'  .if 

raveled.  tenure  among  various  Celtic  tribes',  according  to 

tangle-foot,  tangle-leg,  s.    A  slang  term  for  wnjch  t|,e  tanist  or  holder  of  lands  or  honors  had 

whisky.  only  a  life  estate  in  them,  and  his  successor  was 

id;  appointed  by  election.     According  to  this  system 


permitting  angular  measurements  to  be  made  with 


"Give  the  heavy  planets  their  tangential  motion."—    genus  Lammana  (q.  v.).    [II.  1.]  to  the  strongest,  and  the  practice  often  occasioned 

Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  nil.  "The  young  stalks  of  Laminaria  digitata  and  saccha-    bloody  wars  in  families. 

tonrraritiil   fniv-o   a  «'""  are  eaten  under  the  name  of  tangle."— Lindley:  I  ege-        "The  Irish  hold  their  lands  by  lauMrt,  which  is  no 

tangeniiai-I      ce,  s.  tab[e  Kirlgdom  more  than  a  personal   estate  for  his  life-time   that  is 

1.  The  same  as  CENTKIFTJG AL-FOBCE.  confused  heap  or  knot  of  threads  or   other    tanist,  by  reason  he  is  admitted  thereunto  by  election." 

2.  Mech.:  \  force  which  acts  upon  a  wheel  m  the    things  interwoven  so  as  not  to    be    easily    disen-    -Spenser:  state  of  Irtla,,,!. 

direction  of  a  tangent  .to  the  wheel,  and  this  is  the    ™ln|f  "  ta -nlte,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    The  trade  name 

direction  in  which  motion  is  communicated  between    8  ..  He  ]eadi       8wiftly  roll.d  of     cemen't  of  emery  and  some  binding  material, 

wheels  and  pinions  or  from  one  wheel  to  another.  In  tmgles_»  mtt0n:  P.  L.,  U.  632.       useA  as  a  compOund  for  grinding  wheels,  disks, 

tangential-plane,  s.    A  tangent-plane  (q.  v.).  g_  Any  perplexity  or  embarrassment.  laps,  and  in  other  forms. 

tan-gen -tial-lf  (t  as  sh),  adv.    [Eng.  tangen-       4.  AtaU,  lank  person;  any  long,  dangling  thing.       tanite-shaper,  subst.    A  device  for  shaping  and 
tial;-ly.]    In  a  tangential  manner;  in  direction  of    (Scotch.)  sharpening  molding-bits,  cutters,  saws,  and  other 

a  tangent. 

tan  -ger-ine,  s.    [See  def.]    An  esteemed  small- 
fruited  variety  of  orange  from  Tangiers. 

tan  -ghln,  s.    [TANGHINIA.] 

1.  The  poison  of  Tanghinia  venenifera. 

2.  That  tree  itself.    [TANGHINIA.] 

tan-ghln  -I-a,  subst.    [From  tanghin,  the  Mada- 
gascar name  of  Tanghinia  venenifera.    See  def.] 


Technically  : 


wood-working  tools. 


1    Botany                                                                     '  tank  (1),  8.    [Port.  tangue  =  a  tank,  a  pond.    Tank 

(i)  Laminaria  digitata.    It  has  a  broad  frond  one  andsranfc  are  the  same  word;  Sp.  estangue;  O.  Fr. 

to  five  feet  long,  cut  into  a  variable  number  of  seg-  estanc;  Fr.  (tang ;  Prov.  estanc,  stanc ;  Ital.  stagno, 

ments  and  sporanges  in  flat  patches  on  the  extrem-  from  Lat.  stagnum=&  pool.]     [STANK,  «.,  bTAG- 


, 
'0  Laminaria  'saccftarina.    It  has 


NANT.] 

_  _  ribbon-       1.  A  cistern  or  vessel  of  large  size   to  contain 

shapedfrond  two  toTwelve  feet  long,  and  sporanges.    liquids :  specifically— 

rascarname  of  Tanghinia  venenifera.    see  oei.  I       the  situation  of  which  is  indicated  by  a  longitudinal       (1)  That  part  of  a  tender   which   contains  the 
Bot.  •  Tanghin ;  a  genus  of  Plumiereee.    Corolla    brown  mark  in  the  center  of  the  frond.    Occurring    water.    The  tank  varies  in  size,  according  to  the 
1      -•-•"-.   11— -a   <*—  —  power  of  the  engine. 

in  dredging.        (2)  A  reservoir  from  which  the  tank  of  the  tender 

or  two   seeds.     Only    known   species,    Tangninia    Tn  a  <-narsn  form  it,  haslonz  been  used  in  the  sponge    is  filled. 
venen 
tree  I, 
ends  . 

inchesiong,  alternate, lauuuuititu,  Biuviwwi.    j.xv«cio    'I'nenDC 
in  terminal  cymes,  the  tube  of  the  corolla  green,    taceans 
hairy,  and  closed  at  the  mouth  by  five  green  scales :    forms  ojf 
lobes  of  the  corolla  rose-colored.    It  is  the  kernel    them  as 
of  the  fruit  which  is  the  very  poisonous  part.  tangle-nsh,  s.    [NEEDLE-FISH.] 

tan-gl-bll  -I-t? ,  s.     Eng.  tangible;  -ity-l  The       *     *  '        L 

quality  or  state  of  being  tangible  or  perceptible  to       langie  P^*«r.  B-  .       . 

the  touch  or  sense  of  feeling.  Ormthol. :     Strepsilas  mterpres, 

•  Tangibility  and  impenetrability,  were  elsewhere  made     (q.  V. 


measured  quantities. 

2.  A  reservoir  of  water  for  irrigation  or  other 
the   Turnstone    purposes.    (East  Indies.) 

The  fault  covers  seventy-two  acres,  and  is  one  of  the 


by  him  the  very  essence  of  body." 
(em,  p.  110. 

tan  -gi-ble,  o.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tangibilis,  from 
<ango=to  touch.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Perceptible  to  the  touch  ;  tactile. 

"  By  this  sense  [touch]  the  tangible  qualities  of  bodies 
are  discerned;  as  hard,  soft,  smooth,  rough,  dry,  wet, 
clammy,  and  the  like."— Locke:  Elements  Nat.  Fhilos., 
ch.  xi. 

2.  Capable  of  being  touched  or  grasped. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Capable  of  being  possessed  or  realized;  real; 
as,  tangible  security. 

2.  Readily  apprehensible  by  the  mind ;  clear,  evi- 
dent. 

"  It  promised  a  tangible  gain  to  the  peasantry."— Cen- 
tury Magazine,  June,  1883,  p.  253. 

tangible-property,  s. 
Law:  Corporeal  property.    (Wharton.) 
tan  -gl-ble-ness,  s.    [Eng.  tangible;  -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tangible ;  tangibility. 


"udworfhWInMr'syl        '•  It V  .  .  feeds  on  the  smaller  Crustacea,  and  the  soft-     largest  in  India."-Lond0«  Daily  Telegraph. 


.  .  . 
bodiedanimalsinhabitingthinshells.turningoverstones, 

and  searching  among  sea-weed  for  its  food:  whence  its 
apprppriate^orMk  name^f    Tangle-ptoker.  -  ,: 

tanele"  wrack  s  ' 

5  ~, 
Bot.:  The  genus  Lammana  (q.v.J. 


tank-car,  8. 
Raa   En,.in  .    4  large  tank  mounted  On   a  plat- 
form  imc^  for  carrying  petroleum  Or  other  liquid. 

tank-engine,  tank-locomotive,  s. 

Rail.Engin.:  An  engine  having  a  tank  or  tanks 
-»_  _*  —  i  ----  jaa-;  —  i  *  — 


..ammana  iq.  v.;.  enabling  it  to  carry  a  supply  of  water  sufficient  for 

tan'-gled  (le  as  el),  a.    [Eng.  tangl(e) ;   -ed.\    its  own  consumption  without  a  tender.    Such  are 
Involved;   twisted   or   knit   together   confusedly;    use(j   for   yard-engines,  for   side-lines   of   limited 


^,   AM_    ___  . 

length,  and  for  ascending  grades  with  moderate 
loads.  The  boiler  and  machinery  are  carried  on  the 
driving-wheels,  and  the  variable  weight  of  water 
and  {uel  OQ  the  tank-truck. 

tank-iron,  s.    Flat-iron,  thicker  than  sheet  or 


intricate. 

"Up  springs  from  yonder  tang  Zed  thorn, 
A  sta<r  more  white  than  mountain  snow." 

Scott:  The  Chase,  liv. 

tan  -gling,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [TANGLE,  r.] 

tan  -gllng-ly\  adv.    [Eng.  tangling;  -ly.~\    In  a    stove-pipe  iron,  but  thinner  than  boiler-plate, 
tangling  manner ;  so  as  to  tangle,  entangle,  or  em-       tank-valve,  s. 
barrass. 

tan  -gly ,  a.    [Eng.  tangl(e) ;  -».] 

1.  Knotted,  entangled,  intricate. 

2.  Covered  with  tangle  or  sea-weed. 

"Panting,  with  eyes  averted  from  the  day, 
Prone,  helpless,  on  the  tangly  beach  he  lay. 


. 
Falconer:  Shipwreck,  Hi. 


Rail.  Engin.  :  A  form  of  valve  used  in  locomotive 
water-supply  tanks,  for  admitting  water  to  the  dis- 
charge-pipe. 

tank-  vessel,  s.  A  vessel  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  a  tank-car  (q.  v.). 

tank-worm,  s. 

ZoOl.  (pi.)  :  The  Guinea  worm  in  a  certain  stage 


Tan  -gier,  s.    [Sec  def.] 

Geog. :  A  fortified  town  of  Morocco  a  short  dis- 
tance southwest  of  Gibraltar. 

Tangier-pea,  s. 

Bot.:  Lathy  run  tingitanus. 

Tan  -gier-ine,  s.    [TANGERINE.] 

tan  -gle,  *tan-gell,  v.  t.  &  i.    [TASGLE,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  unite  or  conjoin  together  in  a  confused  or 
involved  manner ;  to  ravel ;  to  interweave  or  inter- 
lace, as  threads,  so  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  un- 
ravel 


tangs.,  s.pl.    [TONGS.]    (Scotch.)  grains  weight. 

tangue,  s.    [A  French  form  of  the  native  name.]       2.  A  weight  for  pearls  in  Bombay  of  72  grains. 
[TANBEC.J  (Simmonds.) 

tan  -gum,  tan  -gham,  tan  -ghan,  subst.    [Thi-      tank  (3),  subst.    [TANG  (a),*.}    The  end  of  a  file, 
betan.]  .    chisel,  &c.,  which  is  inserted  into  the  handle;  a 

ZoOl. :    Eqmts  varius,  a  variety  or  sub-variety  of    tang. 

the  Horse  (Equus  caballus).     It  is  considered  by       tank  (4),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  to  be  the  primeval  piebald 
stock  of  Thibet.  It  occurs  in  Thibet,  and,  according 
to  Hodgson,  in  China. 

tan  -I-Sr,  tan'-nl-er,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Botany:   Caladium   sagittaefoUum.    [CALADITTM, 

2* 


Bot. :  Pastinaca  sativa. 

tan    ka,  tan  -kl-a,  «.    [Native  Chinese  name.] 

1.  A  kind  of  boat  at  Canton,  Macoa,  Ac.,  rowed 


A^iuu\SE*a.  j _^^^_^___^_^ 

ftt,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    USr,    tnere;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot, 
or.     Wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     wn6,     sftn;     mate,     cub.    cure,     unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Sfrian.     ae,     oe  =  e;     ey  -  a. 


tankard 
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tantalum 


Bot.:  (\)  Potentillaanserina.    So  named  because 
hlleavel  aromuch  divided  like  those  of  the  tausy. 
(2)  A<>rimonia  eu"at°- 


tan    kard,  s.  &  a.    [Old  Fr.  tunquard,  perhaps  possesses  a  pure  astringent  taste.    It  forms  neutral    herbs,  as  endive,  spinach,  sorrel,  tansy,  and  baked 

formed  by  metathesis,  from  Lat.  cantharvs;    fir.  and  basic  salts,  the  latter  absorbing  oxygon  from    with  butter  in  a  shallow  pewter  dish. 

kantharos^a.  tankard ;  Old  Dut.  tanckacrt;  Irish  tho  air  and  becoming  brown.  1[  Wild  Tansy : 

tinirard.]  tan  nl-er,  s.    [TAXIER.] 

A.  As  substantive:  tan  nl-ge-nam -Ic,  «.    [Eng.  tan  Hi(c) ;  (ir.  gen- 

1.  A  large  vessel  for  liquors,  especially  a  large  ,lao= to  produce,  and  Eng.  amic.]    Derived  from  or 

drinking  vessel  with  a  cover,  made  of  pewter,  gold,  containing  tannic  acid  and  ammonia. 

'•I.especif.:  A  vessel  containing  a  pint;  half  tank-       tannigenamic-acld,  s.    [GALLAMIC-ACID.] 
ard,  or  small  tankard,  being  used  for  onecontaining       tan'-nln,  sttbst,  [Fr.,  from  Mod.  Lat.  tanninum.] 

[TAN,  TANNIC-ACID.] 
tan  -nlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [TAN,  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  tt  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 


half-a-pint. 

*B.  As  adjective :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tankard ; 
hence,  convivial,  festive,  jovial.    (Milton.) 

*tankard-bearer,  s,    A  person  who,  when  Lon-    verb.) 
<l<m  was  very  imperfectly  supplied  with  water,  car- 
ried water  about  in  large  tankards  holding  two  or 
three  gallons,  from  the  conduits  and  pumps  in  the 
streets. 

tankard-turnip,  s. 


C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Lit. :  The  art,  practice,  or  process  of  converting 
raw  hides  and  skins  into  leather  by  combining  with 


tant,  s.    [TAINT.]    A  small  red  spider. 
*tan-ta  -H-an,  adj.   [TANTALUS.]   Tantalizing, 
unprofitable. 

"  Get  much  tantalian  wealth." 

Demies:  Witte's  Pilgrimage,  p.  24. 
tan-til  -Ic,  adj.    [Eng.  tantal(um) ;  -ic.]    Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  tantalum  (q.  v.). 
tantallc-acid,  s.    [TANTALIC-OXIDE.] 
tantalic-chloride,  s. 


the  substance  of  the  skin  any    ther  "compound  which  f tern. .-  Tads.    Obtained  as  a  yellow  sublimate 

has  the  property  of  rendering  it  imputrescible  and  wuen  a  mixture  of  tantalic  oxide  and  charcoal  is 

Hort.,_<&c.:  Brwasica  rapa  oblonga,  a  variety  or  elastic.    The  agent  most  generally  employed  is  a  >K""ted  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas.  .It  is  decom- 

snb-variety  of  turnip  rising  high  above  the  ground,  soluble  vegetable   extract   termed    tannin,  which  E0?,eAbJ  fwaterr  y Iel4'°e   h/dl,o^hl,°n,Cli?C-1td  a?d 

tan-kl-a,  s.    [TANKA.]  forms   insoluble   compounds   with    the    albumen,  Mdrated,tan™'?  oxide.    Heated  to  144  ,  it  vola- 

tank-lte,.    [Etymol.  doubtful.    Sent  to  Breit-  gluten,  gelatin,  and  other  components  of  the  skin.  '      ™ '™*  * .OL   melts  to  a  yellowish  liquid. 

Iriupt  under  this  name  ]  Another  class  of  agents  which  fortify  the  fibrous  tantailc-ocner,  s. 

'.I/in. ;  A  massive  mineral  found  at  Arendal,  Nor-  portions  of  skins  againsttho  jointattack  of  warmth,  jfin. :    An  oxide  of  tantalum  of  a  brownish  color, 

way,  and  said  to  be  related  to  chiastolito,  but  Des  air,  and  moisture  are  minerals,  which  seem  to  act  said  to  occur  on  crystals  of  tantalite  at  Pennikoja, 

Cloizeaux  and  Pisani  (the  former  from  its  optical  as  preservative  salts  on  the  gelatmo-fibrous  struct-  Somero,  Finland. 

characters,  the  latter  from  its  chemical  composi-  "roof  tho  skin.    Such  are  alum  and  salt,  and  cop-  tantalle-oxlde  < 

tion)  refer  it  to  Auorthite  (q.  v.).  Peras.    The  larger  and  heavier  skins,  as  those  of  "X,    «      U     j 

,„             T     ...   ...  buffaloes,  oxen,  or  the  like,  are  technically  known  Chem. :  Ta2O.>j.    Produced  by  burning  tantalum  in 

*tank -ling,  «.    [lANG.w.J    A  tinkling.  as  nj(jes.  tuose  „{  smancr  animals,  as  of  sheep,  the  air.    The  anhydrous  oxide  is  a  white  powder, 

*tan  -ling,  subst.    [Eng.  tan:  dimin.  snff.  -ling.]  calves,  &c.,  are  skins.    Tho  skins  are  first  stripped  varying  in  density  from  7'02  to  8'26,  and  is  insoluble 

One  tanned  or  scorched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  of  the  hair,  wool,  and  fleshy  parts  by  steeping  in  iuallacids.    Hydrated  tantalic  oxide,  or  tantalic 


hMn 
being 


CEn8''are'-°i>ie-l 


.    off,  and  are  then  ready  for  the  tan-pits—wooden- 
Capable  of    lined  vats  whose  tops  are  level  with  the  ground. 


fluoric  acids. 
«tan-ta-H    na>.  s.  pi. 


Mnt,nd  .  --  .     .       . 

eing  tanned.  Into  these  the  skins  and  the  ground  bark,  or  ooze    Lat.  femTpl.  adj.  suff.  -mce.] 

tan  -na-dar,  than  -e-dar,  s.    [Hind,  thanedar.]    previously  extracted  therefrom,  are  put.   The  skins       Ornith.  :  In  some  classific 


[Mod.  Lat.    tantal(u»)  ; 


,  ,    .  ,  .  ,  .  . 

The  keeper  or  commandant  of  atanna;    a  petty  are  usually  placed   in  horizontal  layers,  but  are    Ardeida?. 

police  officer.    (East  Indies.)  sometimes  suspended  vertically.    In  the  process  of       tx_. 

tan  -na*e  fa*  as  141    subst     [Enc    tan'-aae'\  handling,  the    hides   are   taken   out   with    blunt-       la 

"  ' 


ifications  a  sub-family  of 


a  - 

n,  or  result  of   tanning  'aan-    P?inted_,  .!°?*-,1^?_dled. 


The 
uing. 

tan-nag  pld  -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  tann(ic)  :  Mod.  Lat 
a»pfd(m»i),and  suff.  -ic.]    A  term  applied  to  tan- 
n.c  ac,d  derived  from  the  male  fern. 

tannaspldic-acid,  s. 

CAem.:  C^H^O,,  (?).  A  brown  shining  amor- 
phous  mass,  found  m  the  root  of  the  male  fern.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  other,  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
fixed  oils,  but  very  soluble  in  strong  alcohol,  and  in 


pp...  ^ 

,  UANTALIZE.J 

.*ta?'-t»1:IJm'  *:    [TANTALIZE.]    A  punishment 


and  transfer  them  successively"  to"  stronge"r  oozei! 
Thos?  ;     which  tne  tamling  is  eff  cted         call  d 

handler-liquor;  stronger  oozes,  used  for  giving  the    tor,  No.  90. 

bloom  on  tlio  surface,  are  termed  layer-liquor.  tan  -tal-Ite,  suftsf. 

II.  Figuratively: 

j    Appearance  or  hue  of  a  brown  color  produced 
°  "  W 


Chem. :  \  salt  of  tannic  acid. 

tan-ne-cor-te-pi  -nlc,  a.     [CORTEPIXITANNIC.] 

tan  -nen  Ite,  s.    [After  the  Tannenbaum  mines, 

Min.:  A  bright  metallic  mineral  of  a  tin-white 
color,  crystallizing  in  tho  ort.horhombic  system. 
Composition  :  Sulphur,  19'1 ;  bismuth,  62'0 ;  copper, 
18*9,  tho  resulting  formula  being  CuS-j-Bi-jSjj. 

tau-ner  (1),  s.    [Eng.  tan,  v. ;  •«•.]    One  whose 


tanningenlc-acid,  s.    [CATECHISE.] 

tan-nom  -e-ter,  s.    [Eng.  tann(in) ;  a ;  connect., 
and  meter.]    A  hydrometer   for   determining   the 


,  .    [Eng.  tantal(um)  ;  suff.  -ite 

(Min.).\ 

J/iii.;  An  orthorhombic  mineral  of  rare  occur- 
rence,  found  in  granitic  rocks  rich  in  albite  or 
oligoclase.  Hardness,  6-6'5;  specific  gravity,  7-8; 
luster,  metallic;  color,  black;  streak,  reddish- 
brown  to  black  ;  opaque,  brittle.  Composition  :  A 
tantalate  of  the  protoxides  of  iron  and  manganese, 
part  of  the  tantalic-acid  being  sometimes  replaced 
by  oxide  of  _tin,  fo_rming  a  stanno-tantalato.  For- 


mula  (FeOMnO),  TaO5. 

tan-la  -11-um,  s.    [TANTALUM.] 
taa'-rec,  s.    [Native  name.]  tan-tal-1-za -tipn,  s.  [Eng.  tantaliz(e) ;  -ation.] 

ZoOl. :  Centetes  ecaudatus,  a  small  nocturnal  in-    The  act  of  tantalizing ;  the  state  of  being  tantal- 
sectivorous    mammal  from    Madagascar   and  the    ized. 

neighboring  islands.     It  is  about   fifteen    inches       "Rozinante's  pains  and  tantalizaiions  in  this  night's 
long,  of  which  nearly  one-third  is  occupied  by  the    round."—- Oaaton.-  Festivous  " 


occupation  is  to  tan  hides,  or  convert  them  into    elongated  head ;  the  body  is  covered  with  bristles,       tan  -tal  ize,  r.  t.  [Formed  from  the  proper  name 
leather  by  the  use  of  tan.  hairs,  and  spines,  the  latter  forming  a  sort  of  col-    Tantalus,  with  siitf.  -ize  (Fr.  -iser;  Lat.  -izo  •  Or. 

lar  round  the  neck.    General  color,  tawny ;  in  the    tantaliser.]     To  tease   or   torment   1 


tan-ner  (2),  s.    [Gypsy  tono=little.]    A   slang    their  pointed  snouts  like  pigs.    Their  flesh  is  said    not  be  realized  ;  to  tease,  to  torment, 
expression  for  sixpence.    (Dickens:  Martin  Chuz-    to  resemble  that  of  the  sucking-pig,  but  to  have  a       ..j  should  otherwise  have  felt  ezceedin 
zlewit,  ch.  xxxvii.)  musky  odor.  JCENTETES,  STREAKED-TANREC.]  ^th  living  under  the  wall  "of  so  gre"  a  city 

tan'-ner-^,  s.    [Eng.  tan;  -cry.]  tan-s.^,  *tan'-zey,s.    [Etym. unknown  (Littre),    of  novelty  without  being  able  to  enter  it." 

1.  A  place  where  the  operations  of  tanning  are    doubtful  (Sir  J.  Hooker);  O.  Fr.  athanasie;  Fr.     v°vnge,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  •'- 
— i~f —  tanacee,  tanaisie:  Low  Lat. 

athanasia,   tho   name  under 

which  the  tansy  was  sold  in 

the  shops  in  Lyle's  time ;  Gr. 

athanasia  =  immortality, 

a  privative,  and   thanatos= 


l  of  objecU 
Coofr-  Third 


carried  on. 

2.  The  art  or  practice  of  tanning. 

tan'-nlc,  a.    [Eng.  tann(in) ;  -ic.]    Pertaining  to 
or  derived  from  oak  bark. 

tannlc-acld,  s. 

Chem.:  Tannin.    A  term  applied  to  certain  astrin-  death.    (Prior.)] 

gent  substances  occurring  in  tho  bark  and  other  1.  Sot. :  Tanacetumvulgare. 

parts  of  plants,  and  widely  distributed,  in  one  form  It  is  about  one  to  three  feet 

or   another,  throughout   tho  vegetable    kingdom,  high,  has  bipinnatitid,  incisp- 

They  are  mostly  amorphous,  have  a  rough  but  not  serrate  leaves,  and  flowers  in 

sour  taste,  a  slight  acid  reaction,  and  color  ferric  a  terminal  corymb.  Itis  found 

salts  dark  blue  or  green.    Theirmost  characteristic  in   waste    places,    but    often 

reaction   is  that  of  forming  insoluble  compounds  doubtfully  wild.    The  whole 

with  gelatin,  solid  muscular  fiber,  skin,  &c.,  which  plant  is  bitter  and  aromatic, 

then  acquires  the  property  of  resisting  putrefac-  It  is  sometimes  used  in  do- 


ion,  as  in  the  tanning  of  leather. 
Tannic  acid  of  the  Oak : 


mestic  economy  as  an  ingredi- 
ent in  pudding.s  omelets,  &c., 

* •   .1.T j'l J 


Tansy. 


Chem.:  (VH^On.    Gallotannic    acid,   extracted    or  for  garnishing  dishes;  and    1.  Male  flower;  2.  Fruit; 
from  nut-galls  by  long  maceration  of  the  powdered    medicinally  as  an  authelmin-     '  3.  involucral '  bract; 


substance  with  a  mixture  of  four 
one  part  of  alcohol. 


parts  of  ether  and    tic  and  a  febrifuge. 

ilightly  yellowish,       *2.  Cook. :  A    favorite   dish 


tan'-tal  lz-e"r,  n.  [Eng.  tantaliz(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  tantalizes. 

"I  made,  however,  no  discovery  of  my  determination 
to  this  tantalizer." — Wakejleld:  Memoirs,  p.  227. 

tan  -tal-iz-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [TANTALIZE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Teasing  or  tormenting  by  presenting 
to  the  view  something  unattainable ;  tormenting. 

"Jn  this  tantalizing  situation  the  Gloucester  contin- 
ued for  near  a  fortnight,  without  being  able  to  fetch 
the  road." — Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  ii..  ch.  ii. 

tan'-tal-lz-iag-ly5,  adv.  [Eng.  tantalizing;  -(«.] 
In  a  tantalizing  manner;  so  as  to  tantalize;  bjt 
tantalizing. 

tan-ta-lum,  subst.  [TANTALUS.  Named  from 
the  difficulty  with  which  it  was  obtained.] 

Chem. :  A  pentad  metallic  element,  symbol.  Ta, 
atomic  weight  182,  discovered,  in  1803,  by  Ekeberg,  in 
the  minerals  tantalito  and  yttrotantalite.  The  metal 
is  obtained  by  heating  the  nuotantalate  of  potassium 


„,.  4.  Female  flower. 

It  forms  a  slightly  yellowish,  *2.  Cook.:  A    favorite   dish 

porous  mass,  very  soluble  in  water,  less  so  in  alco-  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  even  later,  made  of    or  sodium  with  metallic  sodium  in  a  covered  iron 

hoi,  slightly  soluble  in  other,  reddens  litmus,  and  eggs,  cream,  rose  water,  sugar,  and  the  juice   of    crucible,  cooling,  and  washing  out  the  soluble  salts 

chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-Uon,      -§ion  -  zliun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  •-=  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &t   =  bel,     del. 


boll,    b<5y;     p6ut,    j<5wl;    cat,     cell,     chorus, 
-clan,  _  -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun; 
251 
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Tantalus'  Cup. 


Tantalus 

with  water.  It  is  a  black  powder,  insoluble  in  sul- 
phuric, hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  even  in  nitrohydro- 
chloric  acid,  but  is  slowly  dissolved  in  warm  aqua- 
oils  hydrofluoric  acid,  very  rapidly  when  nitrioaoid 
is  present.  When  heated  in  the  air,  it  burns  with  a 
bright  light,  being  converted,  though  with  diffi- 
culty, into  tantalic  oxide. 
Tan  -tgi-lus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Tantalos.~] 
1.  Class.  Myth.:  A  king  of  Lydia,  and  son  of  Jupi- 
ter, who,  for  an  offense  committed  against  his 
father,  was  condemned  to  stand  in  the  lower  world 
up  to  the  chin  in  water,  which  constantly  eluded 
his  lip  as  often  as  he  attempted  to  quench  the 
thirst  that  tormented  him.  Over  his  head  grew  all 
kinds  of  fruits ;  but  whenever  he  reached  forth  his 
hands  to  take  them,  tho  wind  scattered  them  to  tho 
clouds. 

f2.  Ornith.:  A  ganus  of  Wading  Birds,  the  type  of 
the  old  sub-family  Tautalinee,  variously  placed  m 
different  classifications.  According  to  Wallace  it 
belongs  to  the  Ciconiidie,  with  five  species  from  the 
Ethiopian,  Oriental  and  Neotropical  regions,  and 
the  southeast  of  North  America.  The  genus  is  akin 
to  Ibis,  but  with  a  stronger  bill.  One  of  the  species, 
'Tantalus  (=  ^Ibis  =  Plegadis)  falcinellus,  the 
Gloomy  Ibis,  is  an  occasional  visitor  to  temperate 
Europe.  (Yarrell:  Brit.  Birds,  ed.  4th,  iv.  213.) 

Tantalus'  cup,  s.  A  philosophical  toy.  consist- 
ing of  a  siphon  so  adapted  to  a  cup  that,  the  short 
leg  being  in  tho  cup,  the 
long  leg  may  go  down 
through  the  bottom  of 
it.  The  siphon  is  con- 
cealed within  tho  figure 
of  a  man,  whose  chin  is 
on  a  level  with  the  bend 
of  the  siphon.  Hence, 
as  soon  as  the  water 
rises  up  to  the  chin  of 
the  imago,  it  begins  to 
subside,  so  that  the  fig- 
ure, like  Tantalus  in  the 
fable,  is  unable  to 
quench  its  thirst. 

•tan  -t9.-mount,  t>. i.  [TANTAMOUNT,  a.]  To  be 
tantamount  or  equivalent. 

"That  which  in  God's  estimate  may  tantamount  to  a 
direct  undervaluing." — Bp.  Taylor:  Episcopacy  Asserted, 
§31. 

tan -ta,-mount,  nan-ta-mont,  a.  [Fr.  tant 
(Lat.  tantus)=so  much,  as  much;  Eng.  amount.] 
Equivalent  in  value,  force,  signification,  or  effect. 

"Whenever  the  Liberals  bring  forward  a  motion  re- 
garded by  all  sides  as  tantamount  to  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Han-H-mount'-Ing-l?,  adv.  [TANTAMOUNT.] 
Equivalently ;  in  effect. 

"  Tantamount Ingly  to  give  her  the  lie."— Fuller:  Chuivh 
Hist.,  II.  ii.  28. 

tan  -ll-ty1, 8.    [QUANTITY.] 

*tan-tlv'-y',  adv.  &  s.  [From  the  note  of  a  hunt- 
ing-horn.] 

A.  As  adv. :  Swiftly,  speedily. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  rapid,  violent  gallop. 

2.  A  mixture  of  haste  and  violence ;  a  rush,  a  tor- 
rent. 

"  Sir,  I  expected  to  hear  from  you  in  the  language  of 
the  lost  groat,  and  the  prodigal  son,  and  not  in  such  a 
tantii-y  of  language."— Cleaveland. 

3.  An  adherent  of  the  Court  in  the  time  of  Charles 
II.;  a  royalist.     (Probably  from  the   fox-hunting 
habits  of  the  country  squires  of  that  period.) 

"Collier  .  .  .  was  a  Tory  of  the  highest  sort,  such 
as  in  the  cant  of  his  age  was  called  a  tantivy."— Macaulay: 
Ettsaya;  Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration. 

*J  To  ride  tantivy :  To  ride  with  great  speed. 

"tan-tlv'-y1,  t>.  i.  [TANTIVY,  adv.]  To  hurry  off ; 
to  go  off  in  a  hurry. 

"Where  are  they  gone  tantivytngt" — Mad.  If  Arblay: 
Camilla,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  viii. 

"tant  -ling,  ».  [Based  on  tantalize  (q.  v.).]  One 
seized  with  the  hope  of  things  unattainable. 

Tan    tra,  s,     [Sans.,  from  to»i=to  believe.] 

Hind.  Sacred  Lit.  (pi.):  Compositions,  great  in 
number  and  in  some  cases  extensive,  always  assum- 
ing the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Siva  and  his 
bride  in  one  of  her  many  forms,  but  chiefly  as  Uma 
and  Parvati,  in  which  tho  goddess  asks  her  consort 
for  directions  how  to  perform  certain  ceremonies, 
and  with  what  prayers  and  incantations  they 
should  be  accompanied.  In  giving  her  informa- 
tion, he  warns  her  that  it  must  on  no  account  be 
divulged  to  the  profane.  The  Tantrikas,  or  follow- 
ers of  the  Tantras,  consider  them  a  fifth  Veda,  and 
attribute  to  them  equal  antiquity  and  superior 
authority.  Prof.  Horace  Hayman  Wilson  believed 
that  portions  of  them  are  older  than  the  Paranas. 
and  that  the  system  originated  in  the  early  ages  of 
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Christianity.  They  were  composed  chiefly  in  Bon- 
sai and  Eastcm  india.  The  Saktab  are  groat  sup- 
porters of  tho  Tantras.  [SAKTA.J 

Tan -tras,m,  s.  [Eng.  tantr(a);  -ism.]  The  doc- 
trine of  tho  Tantras. 

Tan  -trl-ksj,,  s.    [Sans.,  &c.] 

Hinduism:  A  follower  of  the  Tantras. 

tan  trum,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  burst  of  ill- 
humor  ;  a  tit  of  passion  ;  a  display  of  temper.  (Gen- 
erally in  the  plural.)  (Colloq.) 

"Helms  been  in  strange  humors  and  ( a»i  f  rums  all  the 
morning." — Lytton:  My  Xorel,  bk.  xi.,  ch.  ii. 

tan  -t?,  s.    [Hind,  tdni.] 

Weaving:  The  Hindu  loom,  consisting  of  bam- 
boo beams  for  the  warp  and  cloth,  a  pairof  heddles 
moved  by  loops,  in  which  the  big  toes  are  inserted, 
a  needle  which  auswers  as  a  shuttle,  and  a  lay. 

tan  -y'-pus,  8.  [Gr.  tanypous,  tonaupott8=long 
striding,  long-legged ;  tanyo=to  stretch,  and  pous— 
a  foot.] 

1.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Tipulidie.    Antennae  with 
fourteen  articulations  in  both  sexes,  the  last  but 
one  very  long  in  the  males,  all  tho  others  nearly 
globular. 

2.  Palieont.:   A   species  occurs  in  the  Purbeck 
beds. 

tan-y'-slp  -t§r-a,,  s.  [Gr.  tonj/stpreros=having 
spreading  wings:  tanyd—to  spread,  and  pferon=a 
wing.] 

Ornitli.:  A  genus  of  Alcedinidee,  with  fourteen 
species,  from  the  Moluccas,  New  Guinea,  and  North 
Australia.  Bill  rather  short,  somewhat  thick, 
straight,  acute;  nostrils  oval;  tail  graduated,  the 
two  middle  feathers  the  longest. 

tan-^s  -t&-ma,  s.  [Greek  tanyu= to  stretch  out, 
an<is/om«=a  mouth.] 

Kntom.:  A  tribe  of  Diptera  (q.  v.),with  several 
families.  The  antennae  C9nsist  apparently  of  three 
joints,  but  often  with  indications  of  articulation  in 
the  third  joint,  and  with  a  terminal  bristle;  the 
palpi  of  not  more  than  two  joints,  and  the  month 
usually  perfect.  The  larvae  have  a  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct head,  and  produce  free  pupa?. 

tan'-y'-stome,  s.  [TANYSTOMA.]  Any  dipterous 
insect  of  the  tribe  Tanystoma  (q.  v.) .  The  gadfly  is 
a  familiar  example. 

tan -zi  mat,  s.  [Arab.,  pi.  of  tansim=a.  regula- 
tion.] The  name  given  to  the  organic  laws,  consti- 
tuting tho  first  contribution  toward  constitutional 
government  in  Turkey,  published  in  1844  by  the  Sul- 
tan Abdul  Medjid. 

Ta'-6-I§m,  Ta  -&n-Igm,  s.    [Seedef.] 

Compar.  Relig. :  One  of  the  three  religions  of 
China.  Its  founder,  Laotse,  lived,  according  to 
tradition,  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  Tao  is  a  word 
meaning  "  way."  It  would  seem  that  Tao  repre- 
sented the  course  which  Laotse  thought  a  mau 
should  pursue  in  order  to  overcome  evil.  The  whole 
teaching  was  vague  and  unsatisfactory;  but  its 
followers  made  a  great  advance  on  those  that  had 
preceded  them,  by  believing  firmly  that  ultimately 
good  would  gain  the  victory  over  evil,  and  by 
insisting  that  good  should  be  returned  for  evil,  as 
the  sure  way  to  overcome  it.  The  head  of  tho  body 
was  a  sort  of  patriarch,  who  had  tho  power  of 
transmitting  his  dignity  and  office  to  a  member  of 
his  own  family,  and  the  descendants  of  tho  first  are 
said  to  have  held  the  office  for  centuries.  Tao  was 
afterward  personified,  and  regarded  as  the  first 
being  of  the  universe.  The  Taoista  attributed  to 
him  eternity  and  invisibility ;  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  regarded  him  as  being  in  any  way  able  to 
assist  or  comfort  his  followers.  All  they  had  to  do 
was  to  contemplate  him  and  his  virtues,  and  to 
strive  to  keep  in  the  "way."  When  Taoism  ap- 
pears as  a  definite  factor  in  the  history  of  China, 
in  the  third  century  B.  C.,  it  appears  as  a  congeries 
of  superstitions ;  belief  in  the  manifestations  of 
spirits,  alchemy,  astrology,  searching  for  the  herb 
of  immortality,  and  the  sublimation  of  the  body  so 
as  to  render  it  ethereal.  Taoism  was  largely  modi- 
fied by  Buddhism,  some  of  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  which  it  adopted ;  but  it  still  adheres  to  its 
old  superstitions,  though  in  its  treatises  it  enjoins 
much  of  the  Confucian  and  the  Buddhistic  morality. 

Ta'-o-Ist,  Ta-6n-lst,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  Too(i«m), 
Taon(ism') ;  -ist.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Taoism  Jfj.  v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  A  follower  of  Laotse ;  a  believer  in 
Taoism. 

tap  (1),  *tappe,  *tep,  v.  t.  &  i.  [French  taper, 
tapper=to  tap,  to  strike,  to  hit;  Low  Ger.  &  Ger. 
fappe?i=to  grope,  to  fumble;  tapp,  toppe=the  fist, 
a  blow,  a  kick;  Icel.  tapsa=to  tap.  Probably  of 
imitative  origin.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  strike  lightly  or  gently,  or  with  something 
small ;  to  pat  gently  ;  to  strike  with  a  gentle  blow. 


tap-root 


2.  To  put  a  new  sole  or  heel  on,  as  on  a  boot  or 
shoe. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  strike  a  gentle  blow ;  as,  to  tap 
at  a  door. 

tap  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [\.  S.  taeppan  (Somner) :  cogn. 
with  Dut.  tappe n ;  Icel.  tappa;  Dan.  tappe;  Sw. 
tappa;  Ger.  zapfen.  Allied  to  top  and  tuft.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  pierce  so  as  to  let  out  a  fluid ;  as,  to  tap  a 
cask,  a  tree,  &c. 

2.  To  cause  to  run  out  by  broaching  the  cask  or 
vessel ;  to  cause  to  flow. 

"That  blood  already,  like  the  pelican, 
Hast  thou  tapt  out,  and  druukeuly  carous'd." 

Shakes?.:  Kichartl  II.,  ii.  1. 

II.  Fig. :  To  treat  in  an  analogous  manner  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  or  drawing  something 
from ;  as,  to  tap  a  telegraph  wire. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  draw  liquors  from  a  cask ;  to  act 
as  a  tapster. 

"I  will  entertain  Bardolph;  he  shall  draw,  he  shall 
tap." — Skakesp.:  Meny  Wives,  i.  8. 

U  To  tap  the  Admiral :  To  suck  liquor  from  a  cask 
by  a  straw.  Hotten  says  it  was  first  done  with  the 
rum-cask  in  which  the  body  of  Admiral  Lord  Nel- 
son was  brought  to  England,  and  when  the  cask 
arrived  the  admiral  was  found  "  high  and  dry." 

tap(D,s.    [TAp(i),t>.] 

1.  A  gentle  blow;  a  slight  blow  with  something 
little  or  light ;  a  pat. 

"  Let  them  a  while  their  nimble  feet  restrain, 
And  with  soft  taps  beat  time  to  ev'ry  strain." 

Jenyns:  Art  of  Dancing,  ii. 

2.  A  piece  of  leather  fastened  upon  the  bottom  of 
a  boot  or  shoo  in  repairing  or  renewing  the  sole  or 
heel. 

IT  To  be  on  one's  taps:  To  be  on  one's  feet;  to  be 
well  or  in  good  health. 

tap  (2),  *tappe,  s.  [A.  S.  tceppe  (Somner) ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  tap;  Icel.  tappi;  Dan.  top;  Sw.  fapp=a 
tap,  a  handful,  a  wisp;  O.  H.  Ger.  supho;  Ger. 
zapfen.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  plug  or  spile  to  stop  a  hole  in  a  cask. 

2.  A  pipe  or  hole  through  which  liquor  is  drawn 
from  a  cask. 

"  It  was  impossible  to  draw  out  any  of  its  contents  by  a 
tap." — Cook-  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  The  liquor  drawn  from  a  cask  or  through  a  tap, 
especially  with  regard  to  its  quality. 

"It's  wery  little  of  that  tap  he  drinks,  Sammy."— 
Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xxvii. 

4.  A  tap-house  or  tap-room. 

II.  Mach.:  A  tapering,  longitudinally  grooved 
screw  of  hardened  steel,  having  a  square  head,  so 
that  it  may  be  turned  by  a  wrench.  It  is  used  for 
cutting  an  internal  screw,  as  that  of  a  nut. 

IT  On  tap  : 

1.  Ready  to  be  drawn ;  as,  ale  on  top. 

2.  Broached  or  furnished  with  a  tap  ;  as,  a  cask 
on  tap. 

tap-bolt,  8.  A  bolt  with  a  head  on  one  end  and 
a  thread  on  the  other,  to  be  screwed  into  some 
fixed  part,  instead  of  passing  through  the  part  and 
receiving  a  nut. 

tap-borer,  s.  A  tapering  boring  instrument  for 
making  spigot  or  bung  holes  in  casks. 

tap-cinder,  s.  The  clay  produced  in  the  process 
of  puddling  iron. 

tap-hole,  s.  An  opening  at  the  base  of  a  smelt- 
ing-furnace  for  drawing  off  the  molten  metal.  It 
is  stopped  by  a  plug  of  refractory  clay,  which  is 
removed  in  the  act  of  tapping. 

tap-house,  subst,  A  house  where  liquors  are 
retailed,  usually  in  conection  with  a  brewery. 

"For  mine  own  part,  I  never  come  into  any  room  in  a 
tap-house,  but  I  am  drawn  in." — Sltakesp.:  Measure  for 
Measure,  ii.  1. 

tap-plate,  subst.  A  steel  plate  furnished  with  a 
number  of  holes  which  are  wormed  and  notched,  to 
adapt  it  for  cutting  threads  on  blanks. 

tap-room,  9.  Originally,  a  room  in  a  tap-house, 
where  beer  is  served  from  the  tap ;  now  applied  to 
a  room  in  a  public-house  in  which  persons  sit  and 
drink,  and  where  workmen  may  cook  their  food. 

"  T-he  ambassador  was  put  one  night  into  a  miserable 
!"i<  r-i"ni  full  of  soldiers  smoking." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

tap-root,  K.  The  main  root  of  a  plant,  which 
penetrates  the  earth  directly  downward  to  a  con- 
siderable depth;  a  root  in  which  the  descending 
radicle  maintains  its  superiority  in  thickness  and 
importance  to  the  rootlets  which  spring  from  it  on 
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tap-rooted 

all  si'les.  Example,  the  carrot,  parsnip,  or  turnip. 
A  tap-root  may  be  fusiform,  uapiform,  premorse, 
filiform,  or  cylindrical. 

"Some  put  under  the  trees  raised  of  seed,  about  four 
inches  below  the  place  where  they  sow  their  seeds,  a 
small  piece  of  tile  to  stop  the  running  down  of  the  tap- 
r'i'it,  which  occasions  it  to  branch  when  it  comes  to  the 
tile."— .I/or/ inter:  Husbandry. 

tap-rooted,  o.    Having  a  tap-root. 

tap-wrench,  8.  A  two-handled  lever  for  rotating 
a  tap  used  in  forming  an  interior  screw-thread. 
The  shank  of  the  tap  is  held  between  a  fixed  and  a 
movable  die,  which  are  approached  by  a  screw,  and 
are  adapted  to  hold  shanks  of  various  sizes. 

tap  (3),  s.  [Top.]  A  top;  a  head  or  the  like. 
(Scotch.) 

U  Tap  of  tow: 

1.  Lit. :  The  quantity  of  flax  that  is  made  up  into 
a  conical  form  to  be  put  upon  the  distaff. 

2.  Fig.:  A  very  irritable  person;  a  person  easily 
inflamed,  like  a  bundle  of  flax. 

tap-pickle,  s.  The  uppermost  and  most  valua- 
ble gram  in  a  stalk  of  oats.  Hence,  fig.,  one's  most 
valuable  possession,  as,  in  the  case  of  a  woman, 
chastity.  (Scotch.) 

ta-palp'-lte,  ».  [After  the  Sierra  do  Tapalpa, 
Mexico,  where  found ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  tellur- 
wismuthsilber.] 

Min. :  Supposed  to  be  a  sulpho-tellurido  of  bis- 
muth and  silvorj  but  its  exact  composition  has  not 
yet  been  determined.  Structure,  granular ;  specific 
gravity,  T803 ;  luster,  metallic ;  color,  gray,  tarnishes 
easily.  An  analysis  by  Rammelsberg  yielded ;  Sul- 
phur, 3-32;  tellurium,  24'10;  bismuth,  48'50 ;  silver, 
23-35=99-27. 

ta-pay-ax'-In,  s.    [Native  name.] 

ZoOl.:  Phrynosomaorbiculare,  a  toad-like  lizard, 
about  six  inches  long,  from  the  hill-country  of 
Central  Mexico.  There  are  eight  sharp  radiating 
spines  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and  rows  of  scales 
keeled  and  spined  on  the  flanks.  General  color,  a 
dull  sand-tint  above ;  yellowish  beneath. 

tape,  *tappe,  s.  [A.  S.  tceppe=&  tape,  a  fillet; 
closely  allied  to  toeppet—a  tippet,  and  borrowed 
from  Lat.  faj>ete=clotb,  hangings,  tapestry  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  narrow  fillet  or  band;  a  narrow  linen  or  cot- 
ton fabric,  twilled  or  plain,  white  or  colored,  used 
for  strings  and  the  like. 

"WTill  you  buy  any  tape,  or  lace  for  your  cap, 
My  dainty  duck,  my  dear-a?" 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  2. 

2.  A  tape-line  (q.  v.). 

3.  A  narrow  band  of  paper  on  which  messages  are 
recorded  by  a  telegraph  apparatus. 

4.  Spirituous  or  fermented  liquor.    (Slang.) 
II.  Printing : 

1.  One  of  the  traveling-bandswhich  hold  and  con- 
duct the  sheet  of  paper  in  a  machine.    The  nippers 
take  the  sheet  from  the  feed-board,  and  the  fly,  tak- 
ing it  from  the  tapes,  delivers  it  on  to  the  heap. 

2.  A  similar  band  in  a  paper-folding  machine. 

tape-carrier,  s.  A  tool-holder,  like  a  frame- 
saw, in  which  a  corundum  tape  is  mounted,  to  be 
used  in  cutting  or  filing. 

tape-fuse,  subst.  A  long,  flexible,  ribbon-shaped 
fuse,  containing  a  composition  which  burns  with 
great  rapidity. 

tape-line,  tape-measure,  s.  A  ribbon  of  tape 
or  other  material  winding  upon  an  axis  inside  a 
case.  They  are  made  of  linen  or  steel,  from  ten  to 
UK)  feet  long,  and  divided  into  feet,  inches,  and  sub- 
divisions of  an  inch. 

*tape-primer,  subst.  A  narrow  strip  of  flexible 
material,  usually  paper,  containing  small  charges 
of  fulminating  composition  at  short  and  equal 
intervals,  apart,  and  covered  with  a  waterproof 
composition. 

tape,  u.  t.  [TAPE,S.]  To  make  go  a  great  way ; 
to  use  sparingly  ;  to  measure  carefully. 

"And  ye  s'all  hae  my  skill  and  knowledge  to  gar  the 
'"er  gang  fur— I'll  tape  it  out  weel."—  Scott:  Hear!  of 
i-Lothtan,  ch.  zii. 

ttape  -l?m,  s.   [TAPISM.] 

ttape-lst,  s.    [TAPIST.] 

*tap  -en,  a.  [Eng.  tap(e),  s. ;  -en.]    Made  of  tape. 

"Burst  its  tapen  bonds." — Keade:    Hever  Too  Late    to 

end,  ch.  xxv. 

ta'-p§r,  s.  &  a.    [ A.  S.  t apor,  taper ;  Irish  tapar; 

A.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  wax-candle,  usually  having  a  long  wick 
with  such  a  covering  of  wax  as  to  allow  the  taper 
to  be  coiled ;  a  small  lighted  wax  candle ;  a  small 
light. 

"  To  guide  his  dangerous  tread,  the  tapers  gleam." 
Wordsworth:  Descriptive  Sketches. 
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2.  Tapering  form  ;  gradual  diminution  of  thick-  to  boused  for  the  fabric.  [ARBAS,  GOBELIN..]  The 
ness  in  an  elongated  object ;  that  which  possesses  a  art  reached  high  perfection  in  Flanders  in  the 
tapering  form.  fifteenth  century.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  Vill. 

tapestry-weaving  was  introduced  into  England,  and 
a  manufactory  was  commenced  at  Mortlake  in 
1619.  At  first  tapestry  was  used  chiefly  to  decorate 
churches,  but  was  afterward  employed  to  beautify 
the  mansions  of  the  aristocracy.  The  scenes  repre- 
sented have  historic  interest,  from  the  vivid  repre- 
sentation which  they  present  of  contemporary  life. 
[BAYEUX-TAPESTRY. J  The  art  is  now  more  common 
in  the  East  than  the  West,  the  use  of  tapestry  having 
been  superseded  in  Europe  by  painting,  the  paper- 
ing of  walls,  &c.,  but  the  celebrated  manufactory 
in  the  Avenue  des  Gobelins,  Paris,  which  became  a 
State  institution  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  still 
flourishes,  and  the  tapestry  produced  there  is  as 
superior  to  the  Bayeux  tapestry  as  a  picture  by 
Rubens  is  to  the  crude  outline  drawings  of  early 
Egyptian  art. 


"In  shape  it  differs  somewhat  from  the  Whitehead, 
being  not  only  a  third  longer,  but  having  u  blunter  head 
and  a  greater  length  of  taper  aft."— London  Daily  Tele- 
oTapk, 

II.  Bot.:  Verbascum  thapsus.    [HiGTApEB.] 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.   Lang.:   Long   and   becoming   regularly 
more  slender  toward  the  point;  tapering  toward 
one  end. 

"With  ample  forehead,  and  with  spreading  horns, 
Whose  taper  tops  refulgent  gold  adorns." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  I.  350. 

II.  Bot.:  Terete  (q.  v.). 

taper-file,  s.  A  file  which  is  rectangular  in  sec- 
tion, and  whose  thickness  and  widtn  gradually 
decrease  toward  the  point. 

taper-pointed,  a. 

Bot. :  Acuminate  (q.  v.). 

taper-vice,  s.  A  vice  whose  cheeks  are  arranged 
to  grasp  objects  whose  sides  are  not  parallel. 

ta  -pSr,  r.  i.  &  t.   [TAPER,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  become  gradually  slenderer ;  to  diminish  in 

one  direction  ;  to  become  gradually  loss  in  diameter. 

"  Around  the  tapering  top  a  dove  they  tye." 

Pitt:  Virgil's  Jtneid,  v. 

*2,  To  diminish  ;  to  grow  gradually  less. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  taper;  to  make  gradually 
smaller,  especially  in  diameter. 

"  I  never  saw  any  single  tree-masts  so  big  in  the  body, 
and  so  long,  and  yet  so  well  tapered." — Datnpier:  Voy- 
ages (an.  1687). 

"tampered,  a.  [Eng.  taper;  -ed.]  Provided  with 
tapers ;  lighted  with  a  taper  or  tapers. 

ta  -p§r-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [TAPER,  u.l  Becom- 
ing gradually  smaller  in  diameter  toward  one  end; 
gradually  diminishing  toward  a  point. 

ta'-j)er-Ing-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  tapering ;  -ly.~\  In  a 
tapering  manner. 

*ta  -pSr-nSss,  s.  [Eng. taper ;-nem.]  Thequal- 
ity  or  state  of  being  tapering;  tapering  form. 

"A  Corinthian  pillar  has  a  relative  beauty,  dependent 
on  its  taperness  and  foliage." — Shenstone:  On  Taste. 

*ta'-per-wi§6,  adv.  [Eng.  taper;  -wise.]  In  a 
tapering  manner ;  taperingly. 

"It  groweth  taperwise,  sharpe  and  pointed  in  the  top." 
—P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  ivi.,  ch.  xvi. 

tap'-eg,  s.  [Gr.  tapes=a  carpet,  a  rug.] 
ZoOl  <fe  Paloeont.:  A  genus  of  Veneridee  (q.  T.); 
outline  of  shell  ovate,  oolong,  umbones  turned  for- 
ward, margin  smooth,  siphonal  fold  deep  and 
rounded.  The  animal  is  eaten  in  North  America 
and  on  the  coast  of  Europe.  About  eighty  recent 
species,  widely  distributed,  from  low  water  to  100 
fathoms.  Fossil  six,  from  the  Pliocene  of  Europe. 

tap -es-trled,  a.  [Eng.  tapestry;  -ed.]  Fur- 
nished or  hung  with  tapestry. 

"In  vain  on  gilded  roof  they  fall. 
And  lightened  up  a  tapestried  wall." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  23. 

tap  -SB-try1,  nap-es-trie,  *tap-es  trye,  'tap- 
is trie,  *tap-is-try,  subst.  PA  corrupt,  of  French 
taplsserie,  from  tapisner=io  furnish  with  tapestry; 
tepis=tapestry,  from  Low  Lat.  tapecius=  tapestry, 
from  Lat.  fape£e=cloth,  hangings  ;  Gr.  tapes  (genit. 
tapetos)  =  a  carpet ;  Sp.  tapiz  =  tapestry ;  Italian 
tapezzerta=tapestry.J 

Fabric :  A  kind  of  woven  hangings  of  wool  or  silk, 
frequently  raised  andenrichedwithgoldaudsilyer, 
representing  figures  of  men,  animals,  historical 
subjects,  &c.  The  term  is  of  somewhat  indefinite 
meaning,  and  the  purpose  equally  indeterminate. 
It  was  originally  intended  for  nangings,  to  hide  the 
wall,  or  make  a  screen  or  curtain.  Hand  tapestry 
is  embroidered  by  the  needle,  woolen  or  silken 
threads  being  worked  into  the  meshes  of  a  fabric. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  variety  of  woven 
fabrics  having  a  multiplicity  of  colors  in  their 
design,  but  having  no  other  characteristic  of  true 
tapestry. 

"The  tapestry,  the  bedding,  the  wainscots  were  soon  in 
a  blaze." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eitg.,  ch.  xziii. 

^1  The  art  of  making  tapestry  was  known  to  most 
of  the  ancient  nations.  The  hangings  and  walls  of 
the  Jewish  tabernacle  were  a  kind  of  tapestry,  some 
made  by  the  needle  and  some  woven  (Exod.  xxvi.  1, 
31,  36,  xxxv.  35).  There  was  a  kind  of  tapestry  in 
the  houses  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  chiefs.  That  of  the 
ordinary  type  was  introduced,  or  reintroduced,  into 
Europe  by  the  Saracens,  and  those  Frenchmen  who 
made  it  were  called  Sarazinois.  The  factory  at 
Arras  was  so  celebrated  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
sixteenth  century  that  the  name  of  the  town  came 


tapestry-carpet,  s.  A  two-ply  carpet  in  which 
the  warp  is  first  printed  and  then  wov3n. 

tap  -es-try5,  v.  t.  [TAPESTRY,  s.]  To  adorn  or 
hang  with  or  as  with  tapestry. 

"tap-St,  «tap-ette,  *tap-ite,  ».  [Lat.  ropeie.] 
[TAPESTRY,  s.]  Worked  or  figured  stuff ;  tapestry, 
carpet. 

tap  -e-tl,  s.    [Native  name.] 

ZoOl. :  Lepus  brasiliensis,  found  throughout  Bra- 
zil, and  on  various  parts  of  the  Andes  in  Bolivia 
and  Peru. 

tap  -St-l6ss,  a.  [TAP  (3),  s.]  Not  having  a  tap 
or  head;  hence,  heedless,  foolish.  (Scotch.) 

ta-pe -turn,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  tapete=a 
carpet,  tapestry.] 

1.  Anat. :  Certain  cross  fibers  of  the  corpus  cal- 
losum  spreading  outward  on  the  roof  of  the  lateral 
ventricles  of  the  cerebrum. 

2.  Compar.  Anat. :  A  shining  spot  on  the  outside 
of  the  optic  nerve  in  the  eyes  of  certain  animals, 
which  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  pigmentum 
nigrum  occasioning  the  reflection  of  a  portion  of 
the  rays  from  the  membrana  ruyschiana.    Its  use 
appears  to  be  to  cause  a  double  impression  on  the 
retina,  and  thus  add  to  the  intensity  of  vision.    It 
may  be  observed  distinctly  in  the  eye  of  the  com- 
mon cat. 

tape'-wdrm,  8.    [Eng.  tape,  and  worm.] 

1.  ZoOL:  An  intestinal  worm,  Tcenia  solmm,  in 
form  somewhat  resembling  tape.  Its  length  is  from 
five  to  fifteen  yards,  and  its  breadth  from  two  lines 
at  the  narrowest  part  to  four  or  five  at  the.other  or 
broader  extremity.    At  the  narrow  end  is  the  head, 
which  is  terminated  anteriorly  by  a  central  rostel- 
lum,  surrounded    by  a  crown    of    small  recurved 
hooks,  and  behind  them  four  suctorial  depressions ; 
then  follow  an  immense  number  of  segments,  each 
full  of  microscopic  ova.     The  segments  are  capable 
of  being  detached  when  mature,  and  reproducing 
the  parasite.    There  is  no  mouth ;   but  nutrition 
appears  to  take  place  through  the  tissues  of  the  ani- 
mal, as  algae  derive  nourishment  from  the  sea-water 
in  which  they  float.    The  digestive  system  consists 
of  two  tubes  or  lateral  canals,  extending  from  the 
anterior  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  body,  and  a 
transverse  canal  at  the  summit  of  each  joint.    The 
tapeworm  lives  in  the  small  intestines  of  man,  affix- 
ing itself  by  its  double  circle  of  hooks.    When  the 
reproductive  Joints  or  proglottides  become  mature, 
they  break  off  and  are  voided  with  the  stools.  They 
may  get  into  water,  or  may  be  blown  about  with 
the  wind,  till  some  of  them  are  at  length  swallowed 
by  the  pig,  and  produce  a  parasite  called  Cysticercus 
cellulosce,  which  causes  measles  in  the  pig.    When 
the  measly  pork  is  eaten  by  man,  a  tapeworm,  the 
ordinary  Tcenia  solium,  appears  in  his  intestines. 
This  species  mainly  affects  the  poor,  who  are  the 
chief  pork-eaters.  Called  more  fully  the  Pork  Tape- 
worm.   The   Beef  Tapeworm,  Tcenia    mediocanel- 
lata,  has  no  coronet  of  hooks  on  the  head.    The 
segments  are  somewhat  larger  than  in  the  ordinary 
tapeworm.    It  is  fifteen  to  twenty-three  feet  long. 
The  cysticercus  of  this  species  forms  measles  in 
the  ox,  and  is  swallowed  by  man  in  eating  beef. 
It  chiefly  affects  the  rich.    The  Broad  Tapeworm, 
Bothriocephalus  latus,  is  twenty-five  feet  long  by 
nearly  an  inch  broad,  and  chiefly  affects  the  inhab- 
itants of  Switzerland,  Russia,  and  Poland. 

2.  Pathol. :    Sometimes    a  person    infested  by  a 
tapeworm  experiences  no  inconvenience,  and  never 
suspects  the  existence  of  the  parasite  till  segments 
of  it  are  passed.    Or  there  may  be  continual  crav- 
ing for  food,  debility,  pain  in  the  stomach,  irritabil- 
ity of  the  bladder,  itching  atoout  the  nose  and  anus, 
vertigo,  noises  in  the  ears,  faintness,  restlessness 
and  emaciation.    [HYDATIDS.] 

ttapeworm-shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  Long,  cylindrical,  and  contracted  in  vari- 
ous places,  like  the  tapeworm. 

taph-&-nfc  -ter-Is,  «.  [Gr.  fapAos=a  tomb,  and 
nyfcteri«=abat.]  [TAPHOZOUS.] 


Mil,    btfy;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     sell,    chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as,;     expect,    Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  slian.     -tion,      -sion  =  shun;     (ion,      -glon  --  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -Die,     -die,      &c.     bel,     del. 


taphozous 

taph  &-ZO -us,  s.  [Gr.  taphos—a  tomb,  and  zoo 
=  tolivo.  So  named  byGeoftroy  because  ho  discov- 
ered the  type  species.  Tapliozous  pfi-f'orutit*,  in  the 
chambers  of  the  Pyramids.  [TOMB-BAT.  J  Tiie  other 
species  share  its  fondness  for  dark  places.  | 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Bats,  belonging  to  the  group 
Emballonurse  of  the  family  Emballonuridtp,  from 
the  Ethiopian,  Oriental,  and  Australian  regions, 
with  ten  species  ranging  into  Egypt  and  Palestine. 
Most  of  these  bats  have  a  peculiar  glandular  sac 
between  the  angles  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  it  is  always 
more  developed  in  males  than  in  females,  which,  in 
some  species,  do  not  possess  any  trace  of  it,  though 
in  the  males  of  the  same  species  it  may  be  quite 
distinct.  In  Taphozous  melanopogon,  from  India 
and  the  East  Indies,  it  is  absent  from  both  sexes. 
In  the  seven  species  forming  the  sub-genus  Tapbo- 
zons,  a  small  band  of  integument  passes  from  the  in- 
ferior surface  of  the  fore-arm,  and  forms,  with  the 
wing-membrane,  a  small  pouch  ;  in  the  other  three 
species  (forming  the  sub-genus  Taphonycteris)  this 
pouch  is  a-bsent. 

taph -ren-chjf-ma,,  s.  [Gr.  taphros=&  ditch, 
and  enflrcAynia=infusion.] 

Hot. :   [BOTHREXCHYMA.] 

*tap'-In-age  (age  as  It),  s.  [Fr.  fapinow=by 
stealth.]  A  lurking  or  skulking,  (Cfoiver:  C.  A.,  v.) 

tap  I  o    ca,  s.     [The  Brazilian  Indian  name.] 

Food  Protluctx :  The  powdered  root  or  rhizome  of 
Manihot  utilissiina  ( Jat ropha  manihot) .  The  root, 
which  is  about  thirty  pounds  in  weight,  and  is  full 
of  a  poisonous  juice,  is  washed,  rasped,  or  rasped 
and  grated,  to  a  pulp.  This,  being  well  bruised  and 
thoroughly  washed,  is  heated  on  iron  plates,  by 
which  process  the  poison  isdrawnoff.  Thepoivder, 
when  dry,  consists  of  pure  starch,  and  is  bated  into 
bread  by  the  natives  of  Central  America.  In  the 
United  States  and  Europe  it  is  generally  made  into 
puddings,  and  forms  a  light  and  nutritious  diet. 
Pearl  tapioca  is  made  from  prepared  grain. 

tapioca-starch,  s. 

Cliem.:  Purified  cassava  flour  (q.  v.).  The  gran- 
ules somewhat  resemble  sago  starch  in  form,  but 
are  smaller.  They  are 
round  at  one  end,  and 
truncated  at  the  other. 
The  hilum,  which  is  situ- 
ated at  the  round  end  of 
the  granule,  is,  in  some,  a 
slit,  in  others  a  distinct 
cross.  Like  sago,  it  is 
frequently  added  to  the 
cheaper  varieties  of 
arrowroot. 

ta  pi  6-lIte,  s.  [After 
the  name  of  an  ancient 
Finnish  mythological 
subject.] 

Mi//.:  A  tetragonal  min- 
eral occurring  in  a  pegmatitic  granite  near  Sukula, 
Tammela,  Finland.  Hardness,  6.0 ;  specific  gravity 
7'35 ;  luster,  adamantine  to  metallic ;  color,  pure 
black.  Composition:  Tantalic  acid,  83'1 ;  protoxide 
of  iron,  16'9— 100,  which  corresponds  with  the  form- 
ula 5FeO,4TaOs. 

ta  -plr,  s.  [From  the  French  form  of  the  native 
Brazilian  name.] 

ZooL:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Tapirus  (q.v.). 
The  South  American  tapir  (Tapirus  amcricanus)  is 
about  the  size  of  a  small  ass,  but  more  stoutly 
built,  legs  short,  snout  prolonged  into  a  proboscis, 
but  destitute  of  the  finger-like,  process  which  is 
present  in  the  elephant's  trunk.  The  skin  of  the 
neck  forms  a  thick  rounded  crest  on  the  nape,  with 
a  short,  stiff  inane. 
It  is  plentiful 
throughout  South 
America,  ranging 
from  the  Isthmus 
of  Daricn  to  the 
Straits  of  Magel- 
lan. Thocolorisa 
uniform  deep 
brown,  but  the 
young  are  marked 
witli  yellow  stripes 
and  spots.  There 
is  another  Ameri- 
can species  inhab-t 
iting  the  Cordil- 
leras; the  back  is 
covered  with  hair, 
and  the  nasal 
bones  are  more 
elongated,  on 
which  account  Gill 
has  given  it  generic  rank.  [TApiBus.l  The  Ma- 
layan tapir  (T.  malayanui)  is  rather  larger  than 
the  American  species,  and  has  a  somewhat  longer 
proboscis;  it  is  maneless.  The  color  is  glossy 
black,  with  the  back,  rump,  and  sides  white,  the 
two  colors  being  distinctly  marked  off  from  each 
other  without  any  graduation.  Tapirs  inhabit  deep 
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recesses  of  ft.n-.-ts.  delighting  in  water,  and  feeding 
on  young  shoots  of  tivi'.-.  fruits. and  other  vegetable 
substances.  They  are  Inoffensive,  never  attacking 
man, and  are  easily  tamed.  Their  flesh  is  rat, -a. 
but  is  somewhat  dry,  and  their  hides  are  made  into 
leather. 

t$.-plr  -a-vus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  topir(us),  and  Lat. 
at-«s=an  ancestor.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Tapiridee  (q.  v.) ,  from  the 
Miocene  of  North  America. 

ta-plr  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tapir(us) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -i'cte.1 

1.  ZoOL:  A  family  of  Perissodactyla  (q.  v.),  with 
a  single  genus.    [TAPIRUS.] 

2.  Paltfont.:  There  are  several  fossil  genera,  com- 
mencing in  the  Eocene. 

t?l-plr  -6-d&n,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  tapir,  andGr.  odous 
(gen  it.  odontos)  =  -A  tooth/] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Mammals  having  teeth  like 
those  of  the  tapir.  One  species,  from  the  Red  Crag. 

ta -plr-6id,  a.  [Eng.  tapir;  -old.}  Allied  to  the 
tapir  or  the  tapir  family. 

"  In  France  it  is  associated  with  two  tapirold  genera." 
— Daickins:  Early  J/aw  in  Britain,  ch.  ii. 

ta  -plr-us,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  tapir  (q.  T.).] 

1.  ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Tapirid»,  from  the  Neotrop- 
ical and  Oriental  sub-regions.    Nose  prolonged  into 
a  short,  movable  proboscis,  skin  very  thick  and 
covered  with  close,  short  hair,  neck  furnished  with 
a  kind  of  stiff  mane;  tail  very  short,  ears  small, 
erect,  and  pig-like ;  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  three 
on  the  hind  feet,  separate,  and  ending  in  nail-like 
hoofs:  skull  pyramidal,  as  in    the  hog,  with  the 
nasal  bones  much  arched  for  the  muscles  of  the  pro- 
boscis.   The  apparent  anomaly  of  classing  animals 
with  four  toes  with  the  Perissodactyla  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  toes  (the  fifth  digit)  is 
non-functional,  and  does    not   touch  the  ground. 
Authorities  differ  greatly  as  to  the,  number  of  spe- 
cies from  America,  one  of  which  has  been  separated 
generically  by  Gill  under  the  name  of  Elasmogna- 
thus.    Tapirus  malayanus  is  from  the  Malay  Pen- 
insula and  adjacent  islands.    The  genus  is  allied 
both  to  Sus  and  Rhinoceros. 

2.  Pahfont.:  The  genus  appears  first  in  the  Mio- 
cene, and  is  widely  distributed  in  the  Post-Pliocene 
of  North  America. 

ta-pis  (s  silent),  8.  [Fr.]  [TAPESTRY,  s.]  Car- 
peting, tapestry. 

H  To  be  (or  com^)  on  (or  upon)  the  tapis :  To  be  or 
come  under  consideration,  in  allusion  to  the  tapes- 
try used  to  cover  the  table  in  a  council-room.  [CAR- 
PET, t-.,  II.] 

"Lord  Churchill  and  Lord  Godolphin  went  away,  and 
gave  no  votes  in  the  matter  which  was  upon  the  tapis." — 
Lord  Clarendon:  Diary.  (1690.) 

•tft'-pls,  t>.  t.  [TAPIS,  «.]  To  cover  with  figures 
like  tapestry. 

"The  windows  beautified  with  greene  quishine,  wrought 
and  tapissed  with  floures  of  all  colours." — P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  xix.,  ch.  iv. 

*ta'-pls-er,  s.  [Fr.  tapi&sier.]  An  upholsterer, 
an  embroiderer,  a  maker  of  tapestry. 

"An  haberdasher,  and  a  carpenter, 
A  webbe,  a  dyer,  and  a  tapiser." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  363.    Prol. 

*ta  -pish,  *ta-plBe,  v.  i.    [Fr.  tapissant.  pa.  par. 
of  (se)tapir  =  to  be  close  to  the  ground,  to  squat.] 
To  hide,  to  conceal  one's  self,  to  lie  in  ambush,  to 
lurk ;  to  lie  close  to  the  ground,  as  partridges,  &c. 
"With  joy  ulle  at  ons  thei  went  tille  Snawdone 
On  J  uor  £  I iii,  that  tapised  by  that  side. 
To  parueie  t  hum  a  skulkyng,  on  the  Englia  eft  to 
riae."  Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  3. 

Hap  Ism,  tape  Ism, .«.  [Eng.  tape;  -ism.}  Red- 
tapism  (q.v.). 

ttap'-Ist,  tape'-Ist,  s.  fEug.  tape;  -tsf.l  One 
to  whom  red  tape  is  everything ;  a  close  adherent 
to  prescribed  form. 

*tap-ite,  f.  t.  [TAPITE,  «.]  To  cover  with  tapes- 
try. 

"I  woll  do  paint  with  pure  gold 
And  tapitehem  full  mauyfold." 

Chaucer:  Dremt. 

*tap-ite,  «.    [TAPET.]    Tapestry  (q.  v.). 

tap-I-te  -Ise,  s.  [Lat.  tap(ete)  =  a  carpet;  i  con- 
nect., and  tela=&  web.l 

Zoology:  Walcknaer  s  name  for  a  subdivision  of 
Araneidee,  containing  those  spinning  great  webs  of 
a  close  texture  like  hammocks,  ana  dwelling  in 
them  to  catch  their  prey. 

*tap'-lash,  s.  [Eng.  tap  (2),  s.,  and  lash,  prob.= 
lushj 

1.  Poor  beer ;  small  beer. 

"Did  ever  any  man  run  such  taplash  as  this  at  first 
broaching?  " — Parker:  Reproof  of  Rehearsal  Transposed, 
p.  111. 

2.  The  last  running  of  small  beer ;  the  dregs  or 
refuse  of  liquor. 


taquarussa 

tap  lings. ,  nilut.  pi.  [TAP  (3),  s.]  The  whang- 
leather  straps  which  connect  the  souple  and  hand- 
staff  of  a  flail. 

tap -net,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  rush  basket  in 
which  tigs  are  imported. 

nappe, «.    [TAP.] 

tap  -pet,  s.     [A  (liinin.  from  tap  (1),  v.] 
Machinery : 

(1)  A  projecting  arm  which  is  touched  by  a  cam 
or  other   moving  object,   in  order  to    impart    an 
intermittent  reciprocation  to  the  rod.    Specially 
used  as  a  valve-motion  in  steam-engines. 

(2)  A  similar  device  on  the  stem  of  a  stamp  in  an 
ore-battery.   It  is  struck  by  a  cam,  lifting  the  stamp, 
which  falls  as  the  cam  slides  from  under  the  tappet, 
its  shoo  striking  the  ore  in  the  mortar. 

tappet-motion,  8. 

Sttam-eng. :  The  apparatus  for  working  the  valves 
of  some  forms  of  condensing  engines.  The  valve- 
rods  have  levers  attached,  which  are  moved  by  pro- 
jecting tappets  on  a  rod  connected  to  the  beam. 

tappet-wheel,  8. 

Mach.:  A  wheel  having  spurs  on  its  periphery, 
adapted  to  trip  a  lever,  trip-hammer,  falling-mallet, 
&c.,  or  to  raise  the  stamps  of  an  ore-mill. 

*tap-pice,  v.  i.    [TAPISH.] 

tap  -ping,  s.    [TAP  (2),  c.] 

1.  founding:  The  jarring  of  a  pattern  in  its  bed 
in  the  sand  to  give  it  clearance.    With  small  cast- 
ings this  is   done  by  sticking  a  skewer  into  the 
pattern,  and  tapping  it  with  the  slicker  or  trowel ; 
with  larger   castings   more   energetic   means  are 
employed,  but  in  the  same  way. 

2.  Mech. :  The  act  or  process  of  forming  a  screw 
thread  in  a  hole. 

3.  Mech.  dt  Domestic :  Boring  a  hole   in    a   pipe, 
cask,  &c.,  to  insert  a  plug,  connect  a  branch-pipe, 
or  introduce  a  faucet,  as  the  case  may  be. 

4.  Sura.:   The  operation  of  removing  fluid  from 
any  of  the  serous  cavities  of  the  body  in  which  it 
h  as  collected  in  large  quantity;  paracentesis.     It 
may  be  practised  on  the  abdomen,  the  thorax,  the 
gall-bladder,  &Q. 

tapping-bar,  s. 

Founding :  A  round  bar  with  a  sharp  point,  used 
for  letting  out  the  metal  from  the  furnace  into  the 
ladles. 

tapplng-COCk,  s.  A  cock  having  a  taper  stem, 
enabling  it  to  be  fixed  firmly  in  an  opening  by  driv- 
ing. 

tapping-drill,  subst.  A  drill  for  boring  holes  in 
water  mains  and  pipes. 

tapping-gouge,  «.  A  gouge  used  in  tapping  the 
sugar-maple,  and  in  making  the  spiles  by  which  the 
sap  is  conducted  to  the  buckets. 

tap'  pit,  a.    [TAP  (3),..]    Crested. 

tapplt-hen,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  hen  with  a  crest. 

2.  Fig. :  A  tin  pot  with  a  knob  on  the  top,  contain- 
ing a  quart  of  ale. 

"  Their  hostess  .  .  .  appeared  with  a  huge  pewter 
measuring-pot,  containing  at  least  three  English  quarts, 
familiarly  denominated  a  tappit-hen,  and  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  hostess,  reamed  /.  e.  mantled)  with  ex- 
cellent claret  just  drawn  from  the  cask." — Scott:  H'aver- 
ley,  ch.  xi. 

tap-sal-teer  -le,  adv.  [TAP  (3),  8.]  Topsyturvy. 
(Scotch.) 

tap  -ster,  *tap-stere,  s.  [A.  S.  tceppestre,  a  fern, 
form  of  tceppere=a  tapper.]  [-STER.]  One  who  taps 
or  draws  ale  in  an  alehouse.  (The  word  was  origin- 
ally feminine.) 

"  Shrill-tongued  tapsters  answering  every  call." 

•  '"//.,.../,.     Venus  and  Adonis,  849. 

•tap  -stSr-ljf ,  a.  [Eng.  tapster;  -ly.]  Befitting 
a  tapster;  low;  vulgar. 

"In  any  tapaterlie  tearmes." — Naahe:  Introduction  to 
Qreene's  Menaphon,  p.  9. 

tap-tod  ,  8.    [TATTOO,  e.]    A  beatof  a  drum. 

tapu.s.    [TABOO.] 

*ta  -pul,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mil. :  The  sharp  projecting  ridge  down  the  center 
of  some  breast-plates. 

*tap -wort,  s.  [Eng.  tap  (2),  s.,  and  wort.]  The 
refuse  of  the  tap ;  dregs. 

"A  cup  of  small  tapworte." 

Breton:  Joj/es  of  Idle  Head,  p.  26. 

ta    ciua,  s.    [TAOCA.] 

ta-qua-rus  -sa,  s.    [Brazilian.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  to  some  Brazilian  reeds,  of 
the  order  of  Grasses,  growing  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  high  in  the  Brazilian  forests,  with  a  diameter 
of  six  inches.  Between  the  joints  they  are  full  of 
a  cool  liquid,  which  quenches  the  most  burning 
thirst. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     ?.midst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wgt,     here,     camel,    hSr.    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    str,     marine;    go,     p8t» 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh6,     sin;     mute,     cfib,    dire,    unite,    cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    05  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


tar 

tar  (l),*tarre,  *terre,  s.  [A.  S.  teoru,  teru ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  tee r;  icel.tjara:  Dan.  ticere;  Sw.  tjara; 
Low  Ger.  tfir;  Ger.  theer;  IT.  tearr.J 

1.  Chem.:  A  thick,  (lark-browu.  viscid,  oily  liquid, 

8 reduced,  together  witli  other  products,  iu  the  dry 
istillation  of  organic  bodies'  and  of  bituminous 
minerals.  [COAL-TAB.]  The  chemical  constitution 
of  tar  is  very  complicated,  but  it  appears  to  be  a 
mixture  of  various  substances,  acid,  alkaline,  and 
neutral.  True  vegetable  tar  has  always  an  acid 
reaction,  and  is  readily  misciblo  with  alcohol,  gla- 
cial acetic  acid,  ether,  chloroform,  benzol,  &c.  It 
is  largely  used  for  coating  tho  planks  and  cordage 
of  ships,  for  tho  preservation  of  fences,  for  making 
pitch,  &c. 

2.  Manvf.&Comm.;  Tar  from  the  pine-tree.  Firms 
tylvestris,  is  brought  from  Russia,  Norway,  Ger- 
many, aud  Sweden.    It  is  superior  to  that  manu- 
factured from  other  species  of  pine.    In  the  forests 
of  North  Carolina  the  wood  is  piled  in  conical 
heaps,  covered  with  earth  and  then  fired,  the  tar 
being  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile.    In  the 
inlets  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  a  hole  is  dug  in  the 
side  of  a   hill  or  bank,  roots,  logs,  and  billets  of 
the  fir  are  piled  into  it,  the  hole  is  roofed  over  with 
turf,  and  the  ligneous  matter  ignited,  and  a  slow 
combustion  of  the  mass  produced.    The  tar  passes 
off  through  a  spout  on  tho  side  of  the  slope,  and  is 
caught  in  barrels  below.    In  parts  of  Franco  tar  is 
made  in  a  kiln  of  brick  or  stone.    [CoAL-TAH.] 

3.  Pharm. :  Tar  is  an  external  stimulant  given  in 
psoriasis,  eczema,    and   other   skin   diseases.    Its 
vapor  inhaled  is  of  use  in  chronic  bronchitis  and 
phthisis. 

4.  A  sailor,  a  seaman.    (In  this  sense  shortened 
from  tarpaulin  (q.  v.). 

"His  tars  passed  their  time  in  rioting  among  the  rab- 
ble of  Portsmouth."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liv. 

tar-board,  s. 

Paper:  A  strong  quality  of  millboard  made  from 
junk  and  old  tarred  rope. 

tar-kiln,  s.  The  name  given  in  North  Carolina 
to  the  conical  piles  of  wood  from  which  tar  is 
obtained  by  distillation, 

tar-water, «. 

*1.  A  cold  infusion  of  tar,  formerly  a  celebrated 
remedy  for  many  chronic  affections,  especially  of 
the  lungs.  In  1747  it  was  strongly  recommended  by 
the  metaphysician  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  in 
his  Siris. 

"  Or  haply  when  their  spirits  f  au'ter, 
Sprinkling  my  Lord  of  Cloyne's  tar-water." 

Shenstone:  Progress  of  Taste,  iv. 

2.  The  ammoniacal  water  obtained  by  condensa- 
tion in  the  process  of  gas  manufacture. 

tar-well,  s. 

Gas-works :  A  tank  containing  water,  through 
which  gas  is  passed  to  extract  the  tar. 

tar,  v.  t.    [TAR,  «.] 
1.  To  smear  or  cover  with  tar. 
*2.  To  smear,  to  cover,  to  impregnate. 
"I  have  nointed  ye,  and  tarr'd  ye  with  my  doctrine, 
And  yet  the  mnrren  sticks  to  ye." 

Beaum.  ct  Flet. :  Spanish  Curate,  iii.  2. 

(1)  Tarred  with  the  same  brush :  Having  the 
ame  vices  or  peculiarities;  subject  to  the  same 
reatment. 

(2)  To  tar  and  feather  a  person:  To  pour  heated 
ar  over  him,  and  then  cover  him  with  feathers, 
'he  practice  is  very  old,  and  is  still  occasionally 

*tar(2),«.    [TARE.] 

'tar-fitcH,  s. 

Bot. :  Vicia  hirsuta. 

tar-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Vicia  hirsuta  or  V.  cracca. 

ta  -ra  (!),».    [Tasmanian  or  Maori  (T).] 

Bot. :  The  tara  fern. 

tara-fern,  s. 

Bot.:  Pteris  esculenta.    [PTEEIS.] 

ta'-ra(2),».   [TAKO  (1).] 

ta-rac  -te§,  «.    [Gr.  taraktes=n  disturber.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Coryphaenidae.  Pelagic  fishes, 
illicd  to  Brama  (q.  v.),  from  tropical  and  temperate 
seas. 

ta  ra-gu!    ra,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  native  name.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Iguanidse,  from  tropical  Amer- 

_ca.    Back  not  crested;  scales   of  back   small,  of 

throat  granular ;   tail  round,   with  a  slight  crest 

and  moderate  scales ;  ear  toothed  in  front. 

tar-a-ml -ra,  »•    [Hind.]    See  compound. 

taramira-oil,  s.  An  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds 
otErucasativa,  cultivated  in  parts  of  India.  The 
oil  is  like  colza-oil,  except  in  color.  It  is  used  in 
India  for  anointing  tho  hair  and  for  food. 
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ta-ran -diis,  «•  [Lat.,  a  word  occurring  in  Pliny; 
Xuf.  Ifist.,  viii.  52.] 

ZoQL:  A  synonym  of  Rangifer  (q.  v.). 

Tar-an  -non,  s.    [Soodef.] 

Geog. :  A  valley  and  river  in  North  Wales,  be- 
tween Llanidloes  and  Duras  Moroddry. 

Tarannon-slaale,  a. 

Geol.:  Prof.  Ramsay's  name  for  certain  beds  ex- 
isting at  Tarannon  and  elsewhere,  from  South  into 
North  Wales.  They  are  1,000  to  1,500  feet  thick  in 
some  places,  and  contain  numerous  species  of 
Graptolites.  corals  of  the  genera  Favositos  and 
Cyathophyllum,  a  crinoid  (Actinocrinus  pulcher}, 
and  a  brachiopod  (Lingula  sumondsii).  Lyell  com- 
bined them  with  the  Woolhope  Limestone  and 
Shale  and  the  Denbighshire  grits,  placing  the  whole 
under  the  Wenlock  Formation  (Upper  Silurian). 
Etheridge  makes  them  of  Lower  Wenlock  age. 
Called  by  Sedgwick,  Rhayader  Slates. 

Tarannon-slates,  s.  pi.    [TARANNON-SHALE.] 

tar-an-tass'.s.  [Russ.]  A  large  covered  travel- 
ing carriage,  without  springs,  but  balanced  on  long 
poles  which  serve  the  purpose,  and  without  seats. 
Much  used  in  Russia. 

ta-ran-tel  -la,  ta-ran-t6lle',  s.    [Ital.] 

Music:  A  rapid  Neapolitan  dance  in  triplets. 
So  called  because  it  was  popularly  thought  to  be  a 
remedy  against  the  supposed  poisonous  bite  of  the 
Tarantula  spider,  which  was  said  to  set  people 
dancing.  Older  specimens  of  the  dance  are  not  in 
triplets.  [TARANTULA.] 

ta-ran  -tlfm,  tar-an-tls,  -mus,  s.  [Fr.  taran- 
tisme;  Ger.  tarantismus,  from  Italian  tarantula 
(q,  v.).] 

Mental  Path.:  An  epidemic  dancing  mania,  prev- 
alent in  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, originating  iu  an  exaggerated  dread  of  the 
consequences  arising  from  the  bite  of  thetarantula 
(q.  v.),  as  a  remedy  for  which  the  dance  of  the  same 
name  was  adopted.  This  mania  was  most  prevalent 
in  Apulia,  but  spread  over  thegreat  partof  the  pen- 
insula. Tarantism  was  closely  allied  to  St.  Yitus' 
Dance,  and  other  epidemic  nervous  disorders  of  the 
latter  period  of  the  middle  ages,  but  differed  from 
them  in  its  origin,  in  the  wasting  away  of  the  suf- 
ferers, in  their  rhythmic  movements,  their  partial- 
ity for  bright  and  luminous  surfaces,  their  passion 
for  music,  and  its  employment  as  a  means  of  cure. 
According  to  other  authorities,  the  disease  con- 
sisted in  the  sufferer  being  attacked  with  extreme 
somnolency,  which  could  only  be  overcome  by 
music  and  dancing.  It  has  long  been  satisfactorily 
established  that  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  is  incapa- 
ble of  producing  serious  consequences;  so  that 
while  it  is  possible  that  some  minorphysical  symp- 
toms may  have  resulted  from  the  direct  off ect  of 
the  bite,  the  mental  disturbances  and  musciilar 
agitations  were  certainly  dne  to  the  secondary 
effects  of  these  physical  results  upon  the  imagina- 
tion. 

"  Of  longer  duration  than  the  dancing  epidemics  of 
Northern  Europe,  tarantism  was  at  its  height  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  and  gradually  died  out  in  the  eight* 
eenth,  leaving  only  11  designation  for  a  lively  dance  as  its 
harmless  legacy."— Quain:  Diet,  bled.,  p.  1,588. 

ta-ran  -tU  la,  s.  [Ital.  tarantella ;  O.  Ital.  tar- 
antola;  Fr.  tarentule,  from  Latin  Tarentum  (now 
Taranto) ,  a  town  iu  the  .south  of  Italy,  where  the 
animal  is  found.] 

1.  Zool. :  Lycosa  tarantula,  a  large  spider,  with  a 
body  about  an  inch  in  length  ;  its  bite  was  formerly 
supposed  to  produce 
tarantism  (q.v.), 
and  doubtless,  i  n 
some  cases,  pro- 
duces disagreeable 
symptoms.  It  is  a 
native  of  Italy,  but 
varieties,  or  closely 
allied  spocios,  are 
found  throughout 
the  south  of  Europe.  « 
The  tarantulas  of 
Texas  and  adjacent 
countries  are  large 
species  of  Mygale. 

*2.  The  same  as 
TARANTISM  (q.  v.). 

3.  A  dance ;  also 
the  music  to  which 
it  is  performed. 
[TARANTELLA.] 

tarantula-killer,  s. 

Entomology:  A  very  large  wasp  (Pompilus  for- 
motu*)i  which  captures  the  Texan  tarantula  (My- 
gale hentzii),  and  places  it  in  its  nest  as  food  for  its 
young,  after  paralyzing  it  by  a  sting. 

*ta-ran'-tu-lat-ed,  adj.  [TARANTULA.]  Bitten 
by  a  tarantula  ;  suffering  from  tarantism. 

"  Motions  unwill'd  its  powr's  have  shewn, 
Tarantulated  by  a  tune."        Green.-  The  Spleen. 


Tarantula. 

(One-third  natural  size.) 


tardiness 

tar-a-pa-ca  -He,  subst.  [After  Tarapaca,  Peru, 
whore  found ;  suff.  -ite  (Jfin*).] 

Min. :  A  minerul  described  by  Raimondi  as  occur- 
ring in  minute  fragments,  mixed  with  nitratine 
(q.  v.).  Color,  a  brilliant  yellow.  Composition; 
Essentially  a  chromate  of  potassium;  Dana  sug- 
gests that  it  needs  further  examination. 

ta-rax  -a  cln,  s.    [Lat.  taraxac(um) ;  -m.] 

Chem. :  The  bitter  principle  of  dandelion-root, 
extracted  from  the  milky  juice  by  boiling  with 
water  and  allowing  the  concentrated  decoction  to 
evaporate.  It  forms  warty  crystals  of  a  sharp, 
bitter  taste,  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  boiling 
water. 

tg,  rax  -a-cfim,  s.  [Gr.  /aroa;ts=confusion,  from 
tarasso=to  stir  up.  Named  from  its  alterative  ef- 
fects.] 

1.  Bot. :  Dandelion :  a  genus  of  Lactuceae.   Peren- 
nial scapigerous  milky  Composites,  with  entire  or 
piunatifid  leaves,  all  radical.  Inflorescence  a  scape, 
the  stalk  of  which  is  flstular  and  leafless;  bracts 
imbricate;   receptacle  flat,  naked,  pitted;   florets 
all  ligulate,  pappus  in  many  series  simple,  white; 
fruit  compressedt  ribbed,  muricate  above,  beaked. 
Number  of  species  doubtful;    perhaps  only    one, 
with  many  varieties.    Found  in  all  temperate  cli- 
mates.    Taraxacum    offidnale    is    the    Dandelion ; 
callod  also  Leontodon  taraxacum  and  Taraxacum 
dens  leonis.   Sir  Joseph  Hooker  makes  those  varie- 
ties Dens  leonis,  erythrospermum,  lasvigatum,  and 
palustre.     . 

2.  Pharm.:  Decoction,  extract,  and  juice  of  Ta- 
raxicum,  i.  e.,  of  the  Dandelion  root,  have  been 
given  iu  liver  complaint,  but  are  of  doubtful  effi- 
cacy. 

ta-rax  -Is,  s.  [Gr.,  from  tarasso,  fut.  foraxo=to 
confound.]  A  slight  inflammation  of  the  eye. 

ta-r-bftg'-gln,  e.    [TOBOGGAN.] 

tar-bodsh  ,  tar-busch',  subst.  [Arab.]  A  red 
woolen  skull-cap,  usually  ornamented  with  a  blue 
silk  tassel,  and  worn  by  Egyptians,  Turks,  and 
Arabs ;  a  fez. 

"When  the  demand  for  the  sanguinolent  fez  or  tar* 
busch  may  wholly  cease."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*tar'-bree"9h,  s.  [Eng.  tar  (1),  s.,  and  fcreecA.] 
A  sailor. 

tar-cho-nan  "the-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tarcho- 
nanth(us) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.J 

Hot.:  A  sub-family  of  Asteroids.  Leaves  alter- 
nate; heads  of  flowers  all  tubular,  the  marginal 
ones  smaller  and  feminine,  the  central  ones  fewer, 
larger,  and  hermaphrodite  or  masculine. 

tar-Ch6-nan  -thus,  s.  [Arab.  tarchon=th&  tar- 
ragon (q.  v.),  and  Gr.  an£/tos=blossorn,  flower.] 

Bot. :  African  Fleabane;  the  typical  genus  of 
TarchonantheaD  (q.  v.).  Cape  shrubs,  of  which  two 
species  with  purple  flowers  are  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land. 

*tar-da  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  tardaius,  pa.  par.  of 
ta,rdo=to  make  slow;  tardu8=s\<yw.~\  The  act  of 
hindering,  delaying,  or  retarding ;  retardation. 

*tar-dl-da  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  farrfws=slow.]  De- 
lay. 

"Avoid  all  snares 
Of  tardidatfon  in  the  Lord's  affaires." 

llerrick:  Noble  Numbers. 

tar-dl-gra -da,  s.  pi.  [Neut.pl.  of  Lat.  tardi- 
grradus=slow-paced  ;  tardus  =  $lovi,  and  gradior=to 
walk. 

Zoology  : 

tl.  In  Illigpr's  classification,  a  family  of  Eden- 
tata, containing  the  Sloths,  sometimes  classed  in  one 
genus,  Bradypus,  or  divided  into  three  genera, 
Bradypus,  Choloepus,  and  Arctopithecus. 

2.  Bear-animalcules,  Sloth-animalcules ;  an  order 
of  Arachnida,  with  a  single  family,  Macrobiotidea 
(q.v.). 

tar  -dl-grade,  a.  &  s.    [TARDIORADA.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Moving  or  stepping  slowly  ;  slow-paced. 
"Fighting  their   way   after  them  in  such  tardigrade 
fashion." — G.  Eliot:  Romola,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tardigrada  (q.  v.) . 

B.  -4s  subst.:  One  of  the  Tardigrada. 

*tar  -dl-gra-dous,  adj.  [Latin  tardiqradus.] 
[TARDIGRADA.]  Slow-paced  ;  moving  slowly, 

"It  is  but  a  slow  nnd  tardigradoua  animal,  preying 
upon  advantage,  and  otherwise  may  be  escaped."- — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxviii. 

tar'-dl-ljP,  adv.  [Eng.  tardy;  -ly.]  In  a  tardy 
manner ;  with  slow  pace  or  motion ;  slowly ;  reluct- 
ance. 

"They  either  neglected  it  altogether,  or  executed  it 
languidly  and  tardily."— Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

tar  -dl-ness,  .s.     [Eng.  tardy;  -new.] 
1.  Slowness  of  motion  or  pace. 

"The  tardiness  of  his  pace  seems  to  have  reference  to 
the  capacity  of  his  organs." — Paley:  Nat.  Theol.,  ch.  xvi. 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     fhin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s,ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel.     del. 


tarditation 
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tarnation 


FA.  S.I    [TARGET.!    A  target,  a  small    A.  D.  1482,  and  there  were  many  subsequent  editions, 
shlefdl  a  buckler. 


tari 


'  Ywimpled  wel,  and  on  hire  hede  an  hat, 
As  brode  as  is  a  bokeler,  or  a  targe." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Prol.  47. 


2.  Reluctance  or  unwillingness   manifested    by 
slowness. 

"His  tardiness  of  execution  exposes  him  to  the  en- 
croachments of  those  who  catch  a  hint  and  fall  to  work." 
—Idler,  No.  1. 

3.  Lateness ;  as,  tardiness  in  attendance 
*tar-dl-ta  -tion,  subst.    [TARDITY.] 

tardiness.  t,    *a   • 

*tar'-dl-t?,  s.  [Lat.rardiros,  from  farciu8=slow.]    severely. 
Slowness,  tardiness.  3,  To  beat,  to  strike. 

"Our  explication  includes  time  in  the  notions  of  TO-       4.  To  keep  in  order  or  under  discipline. 

locity  and  tardity."-Digby:  On  the  Soul.  tar'-get,   *tar-gatte,  *tar-gette,   ner-gat,  s.    There"areleVs1mportanrTarg^TSn"'tir"Hag"i- 

tar'-do,  a.    [Ital.]  [A.  S.  targe;  dimii^.  suff  -et;  cogn.  with  Icel.  targa    ograpba. 

"This  seed,  there  spoken  of,  is  Christ,  as  both  the  tar- 
gums expound  it." — Archbp.  Patrick:  On  Genesis,  iii.  15. 

tar -gum-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  targum;  -ist.]  The  writer 
of  a  targum ;  one  versed  in  the  literature  and  lan- 
guage of  the  targums. 

"Jonathan  or  Onkelos,  the  targumittts,  were  of  cleaner 
language."— Milton :  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

•tar  -hood,  s.  [Eng.  tar;  -hood.}  The  state  or 
condition  of  being  a  tar ;  sailors  collectively. 


The  next  important  Targum  was  that  of  Jonathan 
Ben  Uzziel,  on  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and 
the  Prophets.  It  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  same 
way  as  its  predecessor,  and  to  have  been  completed 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  A  third  Tar- 

'  cou- 
ld 
not 

fourth  is  The  Jerusalem  one,  on  the  Pentateuch.  It 
is  fragmentary,  and  resembles  that  of  the  Pseudo- 
Jonathan,  which  it  may  have  preceded  by  a  century. 


'  Glaring  round,  with  tardy  steps  withdrew." 

Pope.'  Homer's  Iliad,  xi.  678. 
•2.  Late ;  not  up  to  time ;  dilatory. 

"The  tardy  plants  In  our  cold  orchards  plac'd, 
Reserve  their  fruit  for  the  next  age'staste." 

Waller:  Battle  of  Summer  Islands,  48. 
3.  Characterized  by  or   proceeding  from  reluc- 
tance ;  slow,  not  ready. 

"  But  in  general  the  compliance  was  tardy,  sad,  and 
sullen." — Macaulay:  Hist  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 


LJU1UUL  ,    VCI   n*f  y<* —  a   l*a»- 

get,  a  shield ;  Sp.  tarja= 
a  shield;  Port.  tarja=&n 
escutcheon  on  a  target ; 
Ital.  targa  —  a  buckler ; 


Anglo-Saxon  Target. 


"Eidiculed  by  the  whole  tarhood."— Walpole:  To  Mann, 
it.  286. 

ta'-rl,  subst.  [Native  name.]  The  sap  of  Phoenix 
eylvestris.  In  India  it  is  used  as  a  beverage,  some- 
tunes  in  its  natural  condition  and  sometimes  fer- 
mented. 

*tar'-I-an,  s.    [Wel.]    An  ancient  British  shield. 

tar  -Iff,  8.    [O.  Fr.  tariffe= arithmetic,  casting  of 


Irish  &  Gael.  targaid—& 
target,  a  shield.] 

1.  A  shield  or  buckler 
of  a  small  size,  circular 

hide,  mounted  on  light 
but    strong  wood,    and 

»1T  To  take  one  tardy .  To  take  or  come  upon  one    strengthened  by  bosses,  spikes,  &c. ;  often  covered 
unexpectedly  or  unawares.  externally  with  a  considerable  amount  of   orna- 

*tardy-galted,  a.    Slow  in  motion  ;  sluggish.         mental  work. 
"  Tardy-gaited  night." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  (Chorus.) 

'tardy-rising,  a.   Accumulating  slowly. 

"  Thither  crowdi 

Each  greedy  wretch  for  tardy-rising  weall 
Which  comes  too  late."  Dyer:."' 

*tar  -df,  v.  t.    [TARDY,  a.]    To  delay, 

to  retard.  nine  targets  are  generally  square  ,        LMUU«  »«,»»  country  or  are  agreed  upon  between  the  govern- 

"  The  good  mind  of  Camlllo  tordfed  plates,  and  are  divided  into  three  or  more  sections  ments  of  twocountries  having  commerce  with  each 

My  swift  command,"  -the  bull's-eye,  inner  (or  center) ,  and  outer  count-  other     The  scale  of  duties  depends  on  the  supply 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  hi.  2.  ing  from  the  centerof  the  target  to  the  outside.    In  d  deman(j  ot  gOods,  the  interests  and  wants  of 

tare   (1)    s     [Etym.    doubtful;    probably    from  some  targets  there  is  a  fourth  division  commonly  the  community,  Ac.,  and  is  therefore  constantly 

Prov.  Eng.  tare=brisk,  eager.    Tare  would   then  c  changing. 

signify  the  quick-growing   or    destructive  plant;  target-bearer,  8.  "However  absurd  a  fartjTmay  be,  a  smuggler  is  but  too 

A.  S.  fe>a>l=to  tear.]  Bot.:  The  genus  Peltigera.  likely  to  be  a  knave  and  a  ruffian."—  Xacaulay:  Hist.  Sag., 

1.  Botany:  r«r'-ffpt-£rt    n      TR —  * -*  •    -"»  1    "D^n^AaA  nv  ch.  xxL 

(1)  Vicia   sativa,  a  vetch,  wild  in  Europe   and  -J2!5fCK|frij51_tff 

America,  but  also  largely  cultivated  as  fodder  for  fjVrr; to™* 
cattle.    It  has  many  trailing  or  climbing  stems. 

those  of  the  wild  being  more  slender  than  those  of  *tar-get  eer  ,  *tar 

the  cultivated  plant.    Leaves  with  five  or  six  pairs  get-tier,  *tar-guet-ier,  «.    L^Ku*u  m.  y <=. ,  •**,  .j  that  taking  its  name  from  its  proposer, 

of  leaflets,  flowers  solitary  or  twin,  legumes  one  to  One  armed  with  a  target.  William  McKinley,  of  Ohio.    This  tariff  imposed 

three  inches  long,  with  from  four  to  ten  smooth  "The  bosoms  of  our  targatiers  must  all  be  steept  in  high  duties  on  imports,  some  specific  and  others  ad 

sweat."                        Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  ii.  valorem.    It  was  repealed  in  1894  by  the  passage  of 

ir-gl  O-nl-  the  Wilson  bill,  which  became  a  law  by  failure  of 


IT  The  tariff  legislation  of  this  country  has  been 
constantly  fluctuating,  and  has  grown  yearly  in 
~x*  in,  ««,  «..<•  <o~  «on  importance  as  a  question  of  foreign  policy.  The 
-get-iei  , 'tar-gat-ler  «tar-  ^  t  d  t^ff^m  ever  passed  by  Congress  was 
ler,  s.  [English  target,  -eer.]  that  taki  -^  name  f^^^  proposer,  the  Hon. 


seeds.    There  are    two    sub-species,    Vicia   sativa 
proper  and  V.  angustifolia 


tar-gl-  6-ne-SB,  tar-gl-O-nl-e -se,  tar 


spore-cases   sub-marginal    and  solitary,   and    the 


(3)  Ervum,  a  section  o?  sub-genus  of  Vicia. 

2.  Script.:  A    weed,   (Gr.    zizonion),   resembling    mvolucels  wanting. 


at  proposed  in  1833  by  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky, 


[DARNEL.] 


Frond  somewhat  fleshy,  smooth,  deep  green,  pur-    teen  articles  of  import,  from  which  she  derives  an 


"And  whanne  men  slepten  his  enemy  came  and  sewe  plish  at  the  edges,  forming  large  patches  on  moist  average  of  about  20  per  cent,  of  her  total  revenue. 
>oue  tarls  in  the  myddil  of  whete  and  wente  awey."—  and  exposed  banks ;  capsule  solitary,  globose.  The  British  tariff  is  based  not  upon  an  ad  valorem 
'ycliffe:  Matthew  xlii.  nearly  sessile,  arising  from  the  end  of  the  midrib  of  tax,  but  depends  entirely  upon  a  specific  import,  m 


abo 
Wy, 


gross  weight  of  goods  sold  in  boxes,  barrels,  bags, 
4c.,  for  the  weignt  of  the  boxes,  &c.  Tare  is  said 
to  be  real  when  the  true  weight  of  the  package  is 
known  and  allowed  for ;  average,  when  it  is  esti- 
mated from  similar  known  cases ;  and  customary, 
when  a  uniform  rate  is  deducted. 

tare,  v.  t.  [TA»E(2),».]  To  ascertain  or  mark 
the  amount  of  tare  of. 

tare,  pret  of  v.    [TEAR,  D.] 

tar-en-lSl -la,  «.    [TARANTELLA.] 

ta-ren  -tls.m,  s.   [TABAXTISM.] 

ta-rSn'-tb-la,  «•    [Ital.  Varentola.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Geckotid»,  with  seven  species 


the  lower  face  of  the  frond.  It  bursts  irregularly  some  cases  modified  by  a  range  of  price  between  the 
at  the  top,  discharging  spores  and  elaters.  The  highest  and  lowest  figures,  which  it  sets  for  an 
species  exist  chiefly  in  warm  countries.  article.  Thus  for  spirits  worth  a  certain  amount 

tar  -«-6-nite,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]  pergallon,  the  tax  is  so  much  per  barrel,  while  for 

spirits  of  the  next  higher  grade  (according  to  price 
i —  ^-jty  per  barrel  is  collected. 

charges  generally. 

o.  a.  iaw  ui  ^uugie=:i  fixing  the  amount  of  import 
gionite.     Apparently   the   same   as   btemmannite    du{jcs. 

l-7->-  .„  tar'-Iff,  r.  t.    [TARIFF,  8.]   To  make  or  draw  up  a 


^tv  interpret,  to  translate.] 
Jewish  Literature:  A  Chaldee 


tar -la-tan,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Milanese 

f"—  ~""~  ~~.~  ~  ,    -,  Fabric:  A  showy,  transparent  kind  of   muslin, 

knew   that  language   well,    and    had   partly  lost    used  for  iadies' dresses. 

acquaintance  with  their  own.    When  the  Script- 

ures  were  read  in  the  synagogues  after  the  return       tarn,  *tarne,  'terne,  s.    [Icel.  tjorn  (genit.  tjar- 

from  Baby  Ion,  an  interpretation  or  occasional  com-    ner)  =  a  tarn,  a  pool;  bw.  dial,  yarn,  tarn;  ;sorw. 

ment  was  added  in  Chaldee,  then  the  oral  explana-    tjOrn,  tjOrm.]  . 

tions  were  written,  and  finally  regular  Targums       1.  A  small  pool  or  lake  on  a  mountain,  especially 

arose.    There  are  ten  known  Targums._  The  oldest    one  which  has  no  visible  feeders. 

"A  lofty  precipice  in  front, 
A  silent  tarn  below  !" 

Wordsworth:  Fidelity. 


he  was  a  mythic  person,  and  did  not  write  the  Tar- 


2.  A  bog,  a  marsh,  a  fen. 


gum  which  bears  his  name.    It  was  at  first  a  Pales 


ta-ren  -tu-la, «.    [TARANTULA.] 


tar-na'-tion,  s.    [See  def.]    A  euphemistic  sub- 


fate,     fat, 
or,     wore, 


fare, 
wolf, 


amidst, 
work, 


what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here, 
wh6,    s6n;     mute,    cfib,     cure,    unite, 


camel,     hSr,     th6re;     pine,    pit,    sire, 
cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     ce 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,    pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


tarnish 

tar  -nlsh,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  terniss-,  stem  of  ternis- 
stint,  pr.  par.  of  se  temir=tv  wax  pale,  to  loso  its 
lu.-ter;  from  M.  H.  Her.  tr.rnc.n;  O.  H.  Ger.  rariimi. 
t<nnj(i)i=to  obscure,  to  darken;  cogn.  with  A.  S. 
(A  i-nan,  d//rjion=to  hide;  O.  Sax.  derni;  O.  Fries. 
(/i  1/1  =  hidden,  secret.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  soil,  by  an  alteration  induced  by  tiie  air, 
dust,  or  the  like;  to  diminish  or  destroy  the  luster 
of;  to  sully. 

"Some  patterns  yet  like  tamish'd  lace  are  worn, 

And  now  disguise  whHt  once  they  did  adorn." 
F i<tl>  r:  Memoirs:  To  the  Header  and  Writer  of  Lives. 
'.'.  To  Rive,  as  to  gold  or  silver,  a  pale  or  dim  cast, 
^without  either  polishing  or  burnishing  it. 

"If  a  fine  object  should  tarnish  by  having  a  great  many 
see  it,  or  the  musick  should  run  mostly  into  one  man's 
ears,  these  satisfactions  would  be  made  inclosure." — Col- 
Her:  Of  Envy. 

'J.  To  diminish  or  destroy  the  purity  or  luster  of ; 
to  cast  a  stain  upon  ;  to  suDy,  to  stain. 

"  Let  him  pray  for  resolution,  that  he  may  discover 
nothing  that  may  discredit  the  cause,  tarnish  the  glory, 
and  weaken  the  example  of  the  suffering." — Collier. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  loso  luster,  to  become  dull. 
"Till  thy  fresh  glories,  which  now  shine  so  bright. 

Grow  stale  and  tarnish  with  our  daily  sight." 

Dryden:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  i.  249. 

tar -nlsh,  s.  [TAENISH,  verb.]  A  stain,  a  blot,  a 
tarnished  state. 

tar  -nlsh-er,  «.  [Eng.  tarnish;  -er.~\  One  who 
or  that  which  tarnishes. 

tar  -n6-vltz-lte,  tar  -nfc-witz-ite  (w  as  v),  s. 
[After  Tarnowitz,  Silesia,  where  found  j  sufflx=rte 
( J/m.) ;  Ger.  tarnovicit,  tarnovizit.~] 

^1/Yn.:  A  variety  of  aragonite  (q.  v.),  containing 
ca  i  bonate  of  lead. 

ta-ro  (1),  ta'-ra  (2),su6sr.  [Native  name.]  The 
tuberous  roots  of  Colocasia  esculenta  (Caladium 
fsculentum)  and  Colocasia  macrorhiza,  [CoLOCA- 

SIA.J 

ta'-r6  (2) ,  subst.  [See  def.]  A  Maltese  money  of 
account,  value  about  3j  cents. 

tar'-8c,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  game  at  cards, 
played  with  seventy-eight  cards. 

tar'-p&n,  tar'-pa-nf ,  *.  [Various  Tartar  dia- 
lects.] 

ZoOl.:  The  wild  horse  of  Tartary.  It  is  mouse- 
colored,  with  a  stripe  along  the  back,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  present  the  nearest  approach  to  the  stock 
from  which  the  domestic  horse  was  derived.  The 
tarpans  roam  in  thousands  in  the  great  treeless 
plains  of  Tartary,  where  natives  catch  them  by  the 
lasso. 


tar-pau-lln,  tar-pau  -ling,  tar-paw  -lifts,  s. 
[EiiR.  tar,  andpoHingr=a  covering,  from  pall  (Lat 
palla).] 


I.  A  cloth  of  stout  canvas,  coated  with  tar  or 
other  waterproof  compound.  Employed  on  ship- 
board and  ashore  for  covering  hatches,  boats,  ham- 
mocks, &c.,  and  protecting  articles  generally  from 
the  weather.  A  tarpaulin,  or  thick  unpainted  can- 
vas, sometimes  called  a  paulin,  forms  part  of  the 


"Nothing  material  happened  the  next  day,  except  that 
some  of  the  natives  stole  a  tarpauling  and  other  things 
from  off  the  deck." — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iL,  ch.  vi, 

t2.  A  sailor.    (Now  usually  abbreviated  to  tar.) 
"  The  Archbishop  of  Bonrdenux  is  at  present  General  of 
the  French  naval  forces,  who,  though  a  priest,  is  yet  per- 
mitted to  tarn  tarpaulin  and  soldier." — The  Turkish  Spy, 
Letter  i. 
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Bot. :  Artemisia  dracunculus.  The  stems  are  two 
to  three  feet  high,  smooth,  and  bright  green.  The 
leaves  undivided,  narrow,  and  somewhat  succulent. 
The  heads  small,  round,  and  smooth,  with  seven  or 
eight  florets.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  where  the 
leaves,  which  emit  a  stimulating  odor,  and  if 
chewed  produce  a  pungent  moisture  in  the  mouth, 
are  QSea  with  many  dishes  in  cookery,  and  as  a 

tarragon-vinegar,  s.  Vinegar  flavored  with 
tarragon. 

*tarre,  v.  t.    [Low  Ger.  tarren,  targen,  tergen ; 
O.Dut.  tergen;  Ban.  toerge;  A.  S.  tergan.)   [TABKY.j 
To  stimulate,  to  urge,  to  provoke,  to  incite. 
"And,  like  a  dog  that  is  compelPd  to  fight, 
Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre  him  on." 

Shakesp..-  King  John,  iv.  1. 

tarred,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [TAR,  v.] 

tarred-line,  a. 

Naut. :  Cord  which  has  been  tarred,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  white  line. 

tarred- links,  s.  pl.  Links  or  torches  used  for 
lighting  up  forts,  trenches,  &c.  They  are  made  of 
old  rope,  well  beaten,  to  soften  it,  and  are  covered 
with  a  composition  of  pitch,  tar,  and  mutton-tal- 
low, similar  to  that  used  for  pitched  fascines. 

*tar'-rl-an9e,   *tar-ry-aunce,   *tar-ry-ance, 

*tar-i-ence,  a.    [Eug.  tarry;  -ance.]    A  tarrying; 
delay. 

"  My  tarriance  at  Cruck  Meole  was  but  of  four  days." — 
Southey:  Letters,  iv.  241, 

tar'-rl-Sr  (I),  *tar-i-er,  subst.  [Eng.  tarry;  -er.] 
One  who  tarries,  delays,  or  stays. 

"  And  for  that  cause  he  is  often  times  called  of  them 
Fabiun  cunctator,  that  is  to  say,  the  tarier  or  delayer." — 

Elijnt;  Governor,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xziii. 

tar'-r6ck,  s.  [Greenland  tatarrok.]  The  name 
given  in  Orkney  to  the  Kittiwake.  (See  extract.) 

"The  tarrock  (Larus  trfdactylus,  Lin.  Syst.),  which 
seems  to  be  our  kittywake,  is  by  far  the  most  common  of 
the  kind  in  this  place." — Barry:  Orkney,  p.  803. 

tar'-row,  v.  i.  [TARRY.]  To  delay,  to  hesitate; 
to  feel  reluctance :  to  murmur  at  one's  allowance. 
(Scotch.) 

"  An'  I  hae  seen  their  coggie  fou, 
That  yet  hae  tarrovft  at  it." 

Burns:  A  Dream. 

tar'-ry1,  *tar-ie,  v. i.  &  t.  [A  form  duo  to  confu- 
sion of  two  Mid.  Eng.  verbs — (1)  tarien— to  irritate, 
(2)  targen— to  delay.  (1)  Tarien  is  from  A.  S.  ter- 
gan=to  vex;  O.  Dut.  tergen;  Dan.  targe;  German 
zergen;  Scotch  targe,  tairge,  (2)  Targen  is  from 
O.  Fr.  targer=to  tarry,  to  delay,  from  a  Low  Lat. 
tardico,  from  Lat.  tardo  (Fr.  tarder)=to  delay, 
from  <ard«js=slow,  tardy  (q.  v.).  The  form  follows 
tarien,  while  the  sense  goes  with  targen.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  stop,  to  delay  ;  to  put  off  going  or  coming, 

"  If  that  servaunt  seye  in  his  herte:  my  lord  tarieth  to 
come,  and  bigynne  to  smyte  children  and  nan  dm  ay  dens." 
—  Wycltjjre;  Luke  xii.  45. 

2.  To  stay  or  remain  behind ;  to  wait. 

'Tarry  ye  here  for  us,  until  we  come  again  unto  you." — 
Exodus  xxi7.  14. 

3.  To  stay,  to  sojourn,  to  abide,  to  lodge. 

"  Tarry  all  night  and  wash  your  feet."— Genesis  xix.2. 
*B.  Trans.:  To  wait  for;  to  remain  till. 
"  He  that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat,  must  tarry 
the  grinding."—  Shakesp.:  Troilua  and-Cresaida,  i.  1. 

*tar'-rft  s.    [TARRY,  r.]    Delay,  stay,  tarriance. 

>." — Lodge:  lUustr.f 


cloth ;  a  painted  or  tarred  canvas  cover  generally. 

tar  -pon,  a.    Same  as  tarpum  (q.  v.). 

tar'-piim,  8.  [Native  Indian  name.]  A  large 
American  fish  of  the  family  Clupeidee.  It  often 
«rows  to  more  than  six  feet  in  length,  and  has  large 
silvery  scales.  The  scales  are  used  in  fancywork, 
and  have  become  a  staple  article  of  trade.  Called 
also  tarpon,  8abalo,8avanilla,  stlverfish,  smdjewfish. 


tarsorrhaphy 

tar -s!-a,  tar-sl-a-tfl'-ra,  s.  [Ital.l  A  species 
of  inlaying  in  wood,  much  practiced  in  Italy  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  especially  for  wall-paneling, 
Wood  in  its  natural  colors  was  employed  in  the 
earlier  fcpecimcnsj  but  afterward,  wnen  more  com- 
plicated figures,  birds,  flowers,  &c.,  were  introduced, 
the  various  pieces  were  stained.  Shades  are  pro- 
duced by  immersing  the  pieces  in  hot  sand;  the 


manner  of  veneer. 
tar'-sl-er,  s.    [TARSITJS.] 

tar-si  -I-dse,  s.  pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  tarsi(us) ;  Lat. 
fern,  pl.  adj.  suff.  -idce.'V 

Zo&l. :  A  family  of  Lemuroidea  (q.  v.),  with  a 
single  genus,  Tarsius  (q.  v.). 

tar-sI-pe-dl'-nSB,  subst.  pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  tarsipes, 
genit.  tarsipedtts)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pl.  adj,  suff,  -ince.] 

Zool.:  A  sub-family  of  Phalangistidse  (q.v.),with 
a  single  genus,  Tarsipes  (q.  v.).  Teeth  almost  rudi- 
mentary and  variable  in  number;  tongue  long, 
slender,  pointed,  and  very  extensile. 

tar'-sl-pes,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  tarsi(u&),  and  Latin 
pes=a  foot.  Named  from  a  supposed  resemblance 
of  its  foot  to  that  of  Tar- 


sius  (q.  v.),  though  it  has 
uotthepec 


& 


Tarsipes  Rostratus. 


_  epeculiarextension 
of  the  calcaneum  and 
scaphoid  characteristic 
of  the  latter  genus.] 

ZoQl. :  The  sole  genus 
of  the  sub-family  Tarsepi- 
dinee  (q.  v.),  with,  a  single 
species,  Tarsipes  rostra- 
tus,  the  Noolbenger  or 
Tait,  from  Western  Aus- 
tralia. Head  with  elon- 
gated and  slender  muzzle, 
mouth  -  opening  small; 
fore  feet  with  five  well- 
developed  toes,  hind  feet 
rather  long  and  slender; 
ears  moderate,  rounded; 
tail  prehensile,  longer 
than  head  and  body.  This 
little  marsupial  lives  in  trees  and  bushes,  and  uses 
its  tail  in  climbing ;  it  feeds  on  honey,  which  it  pro- 
cures by  inserting  i  ts  long  tongue  into  the  blossoms 
of  flowers;  but  one  which  Mr.  Gould  kept  in  con- 
finement ate  flies  readily. 

tar'-sl-UB,  subst.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  Lat.  tarsus 
(q.  v.).  Named  from  the  immensely  elongated  tar- 
sal portion  of  the  foot.] 

Zoology:  The  sole  genus  of  the  family  TarsiidB9« 
(q,  v.),  with  a  singlespecies.  Tarsius  spectrum,  the 
Tarsier,  Malmag,  or  Specter  Tarsier,  a  very  singular 
little  animal,  somewhat  smaller  than  an  American 
squirrel,  with  very  large  eyes  and  ears,  and  a  long 
thin  tail,  with  a  tuft  at  the  end;  general  color 
fawn-brown,  bare  parts  of  a  flesh  tint,  forehead, 
face,  and  nose  reddish,  with  a  black  streak  over 
the  eye.  It  is  found  in  the  forests  of  many  of  the 
islands  of  the  Indo-Malayan  Archipelago,  food  ing 
on  insects  and  liz- 
ards. It  sleeps  dur- 
ing the  day,  but  is 


moving  from  place 
to  place  by  jumps,  a 
method  of  progres- 
sion for  which  i  t  s 
curious  hind  legs, 
not  unlike  those  of 
the  frog,  are  well 
adapted.  Itsstrange 


"Young  royal  Tan*y-firecks,  I  learn, 
Ye've  lately  come  athwart  her." 

.Burns.-  A  Dream* 

,  s.  pl.   Thieving  fingers ;  pilfering 


"The  pin-hooked  herring  of  'down  East*  changes  to 
the  plant  ttirpum  (Megalops  thrissoidee),  while  from  the 

•ea  comes  the  huge  manatee  (.sea-cow)." — Field,  Dec.  6,  tar'-8Q.l,  a.     [TARSUS.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  tarsus  or  instep;  as, tarsal 

*tar '-qum-Ish,  a.    TSee  def.]    Like,  resembling,  bones, 

or  characteristic  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  King  of  2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tarsi  of  the  eyelids;  as,    .  Compar.  Anat, :  That  part  of  a  bird's  log  which 

Eome ;  hence,  proud,  haughty.  the  tarsal  cartilages.                                                          1S  commonly  called  the  tarsus  in  descriptive  ornith- 

tar-race  tar'-rass    ter -rass  trass    R     TOor  tarsa!  hnnpa  *  «7                                                         ology;   the    bone  reaching  from  the  tibia  to  the 

ra,ce,*ar_  rass,  ter   rass,  trass,  s.    L^er.  tarsai-Dones,  s.  pl.                                                    toe8i  wnich  has  at  its  top  one  of  the  small  tarsal 


tar-SO-,  pref.    [TARSUS.]    Of  or  belonging  to  the 
tarsus  (q.  v.). 
tarso-metatarsal,  a.&s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  connected  with  the 
tarsus  and  the  metatarsus ;  as,  the  tarso-metatarsal 
ligaments. 

B.  Assubstantii-e: 


of  the  eye 
rhapto=to  sow.] 


.  rhaphc—a.  scam,  a  suture; 


i  •  vv</uit  ,  j.m,j,  t,u,i  yviitz  ,    j-jv  v»  j^ab.  t,i  uyi*f*j  iwf  unvn  ,  .  ,  ...  -, 

a  corrupt,  of  draco=a  dragon,  from  Lat.  dracuncu-       tarse,  s.    [TAESU9.] 
Ziw=a  little  dragon :  Pers.  tarkhun.    See  def.]  tar'-Bl,  s.  pl.    [TARSU9.] 

bfiil,    btfy;     pout,    Jfiwl;    cat,    $ell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    e$lst.    ph    -  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  Shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  sniin;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


tarsotomy 
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Ourg. :  An  operation  for  diminishing  the  size  ot 
an  opening  between  the  eyelids  when  it  is  enlarged 
by  surrounding  cicatrices. 

tar  s6t  -6-mf ,  s.  [Latin  tarsus=a  cartilage  of 
the  eyelids,  and  Gr.  fome=a  cutting.] 

Surg. :  The  section  or  removal  of  the  tarsal  carti- 
lages. 

tar  -BUS  (pi.  tar  -si),  s.  [Or.  tarsos=a.  stand  or 
frame  of  wicker-work,  a  flat  basket,  the  flat  of  the 
foot,  &c.] 

1.  Anatomy : 

(1)  The  seven  small  bones  constituting  the  ankle 
or  instep  in  man  ;  viz.,  the  calcaneum,  the  astraga- 
lus, the  cuboid,  the  scaphoid,  and  the  three  metatar- 
sal  bones.   They  correspond  with  the  carpus  or  wrist 
of  the  anterior  limb. 

(2)  (PL):  The  tarsal  cartilages  (q.  T.). 

2.  Entom.  <&  ZoOl.  (pi.) :  Jl)  The  last  segments  of 
the  legs  of  insects.    (2)  The  jointed  feet  of  other 
articulated  or  annulose  animals. 

3.  Ornith.:  The  shank  of  a  bird.  It  may  be  naked 
or  feathered.    In  the  former  case  it  is  protected  by 
scales. 

tart,  *tarte.  a.  [A.  S.  fearr=tart,  sharp,  severe, 
lit.=teariug,  from  tier,  pa.  t.  of  teron=to  tear 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Sharp  to  the  taste ;  acid,  acidulated. 

"The  juice  is  very  tart." — Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1686). 

2.  Sharp,  severe,  biting,  keen. 

"The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply. 
The  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit, 
A  ml  the  loud  laugh."  Cowper:  task,  iv.  31. 

tart,  *tarte,  subst.  [Fr.  tarte,  tourte,  from  Lat. 
torta,  fern.  sing,  of  ror/«s=twisted,  pa.  par.  of  tor- 
queo—to  twist;  Ital.  tartera,  torta:  Sp.  torta;  Dut. 
taart;  Ger.  torte;  Dan.  fcerte.]  A  kind  of  small 
open  pie  or  piece  of  pastry,  consisting  of  fruit  or 
preserve  baked  and  inclosed  in,  or  surrounded  by, 
paste. 

"It  grows  on  a  bushy  plant,  has  a  bitterish  taste,  rather 
insipid;  but  may  be  eat«n  either  raw  >r  in  tarts,  and  is 
used  as  food  by  the  natives." — CooJk .-  Second  Voyage, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii. 

tart-rhubarb,  subst.  Rheum  rhaponticum  and 
B.  hybridum.  [RHUBABB.J 

tar  -tan  (1),  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  tiretaine  =  linsey-wool- 
sey, from  Sp.  tirita.na~&  thin  woolen  cloth,  a  sort 
of  thin  silk,  from  its  flimsiness;  tiritar=to  shiver, 
to  shako  with  cold ;  Port,  tiritana.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Fabric:  Woolen  cloth,  cross-barred  with  stripes 
of  various  colors,  forming  panes,  and  constituting 
the  peculiar  patterns  which  are  said  to  have  for- 
merly distinguished  the  different  Scottish  Highland 
clans,  each  clan  having  its  own  peculiar  pattern. 
North  (Record  of  Dress,  Arms,  and  Sciences  of  the 
Highlanders,  ii.  1&-19)  gives  a  list  of  the  tartans, 
but  other  authorities  think  that  the  patterns  are  of 
comparatively  recent  invention.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  checkered  patterns  themselves  in 
which  the  cloth  is  woven,  and  which  are  frequently 
printed  or  painted  on  various  surfaces,  as  paper, 
wood,  &c. 

B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of,  made  from,  or  resem- 
bling tartan ;  having  the  pattern  of  a  tartan. 

tar  -tan  (2),  tar-tane,  s.  [Fr.  tartane;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  tartana,  from  Arab,  taridah—a  kind  of  ves- 
sel specially  adapted 
for  transporting 
horses.] 

Naut.:  A  small 
vessel  with  one  mast 
and  a  bowsprit,  the 
mainsail  being 
spread  by  a  lateen 
yard.  Used  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Tar  -tar  (i),  «.  & 
a.  [Better  spelled 
Tatar.  The  *  was 
inserted  in  mediee- 
val  times  to  suggest 
that  the  Asiatic 
hordes  who  occa-  Tartan, 

gioned  sucli  anxiety 

to  Europe  came  from  hell  (Tartarus),  and  were  the 
locusts  of  Revelation  ix.  Pers.  Tdtdr=a  Tartar 
or  Scythian.] 

A.  As  substant iue : 

1.  A  native  of  Tartary,  a  name  loosely  applied  to 
members  of  various  Mongolian  races  in  Asia  and 
Europe. 

"Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

2.  A  courier  employed  by  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and 
by  the  European  ambassadors  in  Constantinople. 

3.  A  person  of  a  keen,  irritable  temper;  a  vixen, 
a  shrew. 


B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  Tartary  or  the  Tartars. 
IT  To  catch  a  Tartar:  To  bo  caught  in  one's  own 
trap  ;  to  catch  more  than  was  bargained  for. 
Tartar-bread,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  The  great  fleshy  root  of  Crambe  tartar- 
ica.    (2)  Crambe  tartarica.    [CKAMBE  (I)-] 
*Tar'-tar  (2),s.    [Lat,  Tartans.]    Hell. 
"  He  might  return  to  vasty  Tartar  back." 

'Shaicesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  2. 

tar  -tar  (3),  s.  [Fr.  tartre,  from  Low  Lat.  tar- 
tarum=  the  deposit  in  wine-casks;  Sp.  &  Ital.  tar- 
taro.] 

Chem.:  A  generic  name  for  tartaric  acid,  but 
applied  especially  to  the  acid  tartrate  of  potas- 
sium. [ABGOL,  CBEAM  OF  TAETAB.] 

f  1[  (1)  Petrified  tartar:  [TAHTAEUM.] 

(2)  Tartar  of  the  Teeth:  An  earthy  substance 
which  is  deposited  from  the  saliva  on  the  teeth 
when  proper  attention  is  not  paid  to  them.  It  con- 
sists of  salivary  mucus,  animal  matter,  and  phos- 
phate of  lime. 

tartar-emetic,  «. 

Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  :  Tartarated  antimony. 
KO-SbO3-CgH4O,o+2Hq,  or  KSbC4H,O,H2O.  Inter- 
nally in  small  doses  it  is  diaphoretic,  expectorant, 
and  probably  cholagogue  ;  in  larger  doses  it  is  an 
emetic  or  a  purgative.  When  a  patient  becomes 
accustomed  to  it,  it  is  then  sedative.  Externally 
it  is  a  powerful  irritant,  producing  pustules  like 
those  of  small-pox.  As  an  ointment  or  a  hot  aque- 
ous solution,  it  is  a  powerful  counter-irritant. 

tar  -tar-at-ed,  adj.  [English  tartar;  -ated.~] 
Having  tartaric-acid  in  its  composition. 

T[  Tartarated  antimony  is  tartar-emetic  (q.v.): 
tartarated  iron  is  used  in  pharmacy  as  a  blood 
restorer  ;  and  tartarated  soda  is  Rochelle-salt  or 
Sodio-potassic  tartrate  (q.v.). 

*tar-tar  -e-an,  nar-tar  -e-ous  (l),  a.  [Lat. 
Tartarrus,  from  Tartaru«=hell.]  Pertaining  to  or 
characteristic  of  hell  ;  hellish  ;  infernal. 

"At  this  day, 

When  a  Tartarean  darkness  overspreads 
The  groaning  nations." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

tar-tar  -e-ous  (2),  a.    [Eng.  tartar  (3)  ;  -«ou».] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Consisting  of  tartar;  resembling 
or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  tartar. 

"In  fruits,  the  tartareous  parts  of  the  sap  are  thrown 
npon  the  fibers  designed  for  the  stone,  and  the  oily  upon 
the  seed  within  it."  —  Grew:  Cosmologia. 

2.  Bot.  :  Having  a  rough  crumbling  surface,  like 
the  thallus  of  some  lichens. 

tartareous-moss,  s. 

Botany  &  Dyeing:  A  lichen,  Lecanora  tartarea. 
[CUDBEAR.] 

Tar-tar  -I-an,  Tar-tar  -Ic  (l),a<y.  [Eng.  Tar- 
tary; -ian,  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tartary  ;  Tar- 
tar. 

Tartarian-bread,  ».    [TAKTAK-BREAD.] 

Tartarian-lamb,  s. 

Bot.:  Cibotiumbaromets.    [BABOMETZ.] 

tar-tar  -Ic  (2),  adj.  [Eng.  tartar  (3)  ;  -ic.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from  tartar. 

tartarlc-acid,  s. 

1.  Chem.  :  C^Os  =  ^  This  formula 


includes  four  bibasic  acids  distinguished  especially 
by  their  crystalline  forms  and  action  on  polarized 
light.  (1)  Dextro-tartaric  acid;  ordinary  tartaric 
acid.  Found  in  grapes,  tamarinds,  pineapples,  and 
other  fruits,  and  prepared  commercially  from  the 
argol,  or  impure  potassium  tartrate  deposited  from 
wine  by  converting  it  into  a  calcium  salt,  decom- 
posing with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  allowing  the 
solution  to  crystallize  in  a  warm  place.  It  forms 
colorless,  monoclinic  prisms,  which  are  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  has  a  pure  acid  taste, 
and  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right. 
The  acid  is  largely  used  by  calico-printers.  (2) 


action  on  polarized  light. 

2.  Pharmacy:  Tartaric-acid  diminishes  thirst  in 
fevere.  It  is  genorally  given  in  the  form  of  cream 
of  tartar  or  with  .bicarbonate  of  soda  as  an  effer- 
vescing draught. 

tartaric-anhydrides,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:  Tartaric  acid  is  capable  of  forming  sev- 
eral anhydrides,  three  of  which  are  known.  (1) 

Ditartaric  acid=Q4jjQ  (tartralicacid).  Formed 
by  heating  tartaric  acid  for  some  time  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  170°.  Is  very  soluble  in  water  and  not  crys- 
tallizable.  Its  salts  are  resolved  by  boiling  into 


swells  up.  It  is  a  yellowish,  deliquescent  mass, 
which  dissolves  in  water,  forming  an  acid  solution. 
(3)  Insolubleturtaricanhyitriflt'.  ('.iH^O-,.  Obtained 
by  heating  tartaric  acid  for  some  time  to  150°, 
exhausting  the  product  with  cold  water,  and  dry- 
ing it  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  converted  by  boil- 
ing into  tartaric  acid. 

"tar  -tar-In,  *tar  -tar-ine,  s.  [Eng.  tartar  (3)  ; 
-in,  -ine.]  An  old  name  for  potash. 

tar-tar  -I  urn,  s.    [TARTABIN.] 

tar-tar  i-za  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  tartariz(e)  ;  -ation.] 
The  act  of  tartarizing  or  of  forming  tartar. 

tar  -tar-lze  r.  t.  [English  tartar  (3)  ;  -12<\]  To 
impregnate  with  tartar;  to  refine  by  means  of  the 
salt  of  tartar. 

*Tar  -tar-ous  (1),  adj.  [Eng.  Tartar  (1)  ;  -ow>.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  a  Tartar;  Tar- 
taric, wild,  savage. 

"All  the  tartaroua  moods  of  common  men." 

Ben  Jonsun:  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

tar  -tar-ous  (2),  a.  [Eng.  tartar  (3)  ;  -oiw.J  Con- 
taining or  consisting  of  tartar;  resembling  tartar. 

"  The^asperity  of  tartarous  salts,  and  the  fiery  acrimony 
of  alcaline  salts  .  .  .  produce  nascent  passions  and  anxie- 
ties in  the  souJ."  —  Berkeley:  Siris,  §  86. 

tar  -tar-iim,  s.  [Latinized  form  of  Eng.  tartar 
(3)  (q.v.).]  A  preparation  of  tartar.  Called  also 
Petrified-tartar, 

Tar  -tar-us,  8.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Tartaros.] 
Classic  Mythol.  :  A  fabled  deep  and  sunless  abyss 
in  the  lower  world,  situated,  according  to  Hesiod 
and  Homer,  as  far  below  the  earth  as  the  earth  is 
below  heaven.  According  to  the  later  poets,  Tar- 
tarus was  the  place  in  which  the  spirits  of  the 
wicked  received  their  due  punishment,  and  some- 
times the  word  is  used  as  synonymous  with  Hades, 
or  the  lower  world  in  general. 

*Tar  -tar-f  ,  s.  [Lat.  Tartarus.']  Tartarus,  hell. 
(Spenser.) 

tar  -tSr-Ine,  s.   [See  def.] 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  silk  stuff.  So  called  because 
said  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  Tartars. 

tart'-Ish,  adj.  [Eng.  tart,  a.  ;  -ish.]  Somewhat 
tart  or  acid  ;  rather  tart. 

tart  -let,  s.  [Fr.  tartelette,  dimin.,  from  O.  Fr. 
tarte=a  tart  (q.  v.).]  A  little  tart. 

tart  -If  ,  adv.    [Eng.  tart,  a.  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  tart  manner;  with  tartness  or  acidity  of 
taste. 

2.  Sharply,  severely,  bitterly. 

"  Tartly  ridiculing  the  pretences  commonly  made  for 
it."—  Water-land:  Works,  viii.  168. 

3.  With  sourness  of  aspect  ;  sharply. 

"How  tartly  that  gentleman  looks."  —  Shakesp.-  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  ii. 

tart  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  tart,  a.  ;  -ness.] 

1.  Sharpness  to  the  taste  ;  sourness,  acidity. 

"  The  juice  had  an  agreeable  tartness,  though  but  little 
flavor."  —  Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Sharpness  of  language  or  manner  ;  bitterness, 
acerbity. 

"The  tartness  of  his  face  sours  ripe  grapes."—  Shakesp.: 
Coriolanus,  v.  4. 

tar-tra-,  tar-tr-,  pref.  [TABTBATE,  TAETAB 
(3).j  Having  tartaric  acid  in  its  composition. 

tar-tra-me  -thane,  s.  [Pref.  tartra-,  and  Eng. 
methane.]  [TAETEAMIC-ETHES.] 

tar-tram'-lc,  a.  [Pref.  tartr-,  and  Eng.  amic.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  tartaric  acid  and  am- 
monia. 

tartramic-acid,  ». 

Chem.:  (CHHO)2  CooH2  Obtained  as  an  ammo- 
nium salt  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  tartaric 
anhydride.  The  free  acid  separated  from  its  cal- 
cium salt  by  sulphuric  acid  is  syrupy. 

tartramic-ether,  ». 

Chem.:  (CHHO)2  £o[cV&?)O.  Tartramethane. 
Obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on 
tartaric  ether.  Ammonia  converts  it  into  tartra- 
mide. 

tar  -tra-mlde,  ?.    [Pref.  tartr-,  and  Eng.  amide 

(q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  CiHj(OH)a(CO'NHjU,  Obtained  by  gently 
heating  diethylic  tartrate  with  alcoholic  ammonia. 
It  forms  rhombic  crystals,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol. 

tar  -tra-nll,  s.  [Pref.  tartr-,  and  Eng.  anil(ine).] 


Chem.:  C2H2o  coceHO  Phenyltartrimide. 
Obtained  by  the  dehydration  of  tartrate  of  aniline. 
It  may  be  purified  by  recrystallization.  It  is  taste- 


ew.  heating  small  quantities  of  tartaric  acid  until  it    It  may  DO  purinea  Dy  recrystamzation.    it  is  taste 

fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,     w8t,     here,     camel,    her,     there;     pine,     pit,    s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rtle,    full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    os  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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less,  forms  nacroous  lamina*  which  dissolve  in 
water  and  alcohol,  but  sparingly  in  ether,  melt 
about200°,  and  decompose  at  .'Z3U  . 

tar-trate,  tar  -tg.r-3.te,  s.    [Bag.  tart(a)r(ic)  ; 
suff.  -ate  (Chem.),] 

1.  Chem.:  A  salt  of  tartaric  acid. 

2.  Pharm.:  Tartrate  of  iron  and  potash=Tartar- 
ated  Iron  (q.  v.)-    Tartrate  of  potash  is  given  as  a 
diuretic  and  alterative,  or  in  larger  doses  as  a  pur- 
gative ;  and  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash  is  Eochelle 
Salt  U.  v.). 

tar'-trlm-ide,  s.    [Pref.  tartr-,  and  Eng.  imide.~\ 


Chemistry:  C2H2O       oj(       A  hypothetical  sub- 

stance of  which  the  phenyl  compound  is  known 
(tartranil)  . 

tar-tron-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  tartr-;  Eng.  (ket)on(e); 
-t'c.J  Derived  from  or  containing  tartaric  acid. 

tartronic-acid,  s. 

Chemistry:  CH(OH)(CO'OH)2.  Hydroxy-malonic 
acid.  Obtained  by  evaporating  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  dinitro-tartaric  acid,  or  by  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen  on  mesoxalic  acid.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  large  colorless  prisms,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  melts  at  180'  with  evolution  of  water 
and  carbonic  anhydride. 

tar  -tr&-nyi,  s.    [Eng.  tarfron(fc)  ;  -yl.] 

Chem.  :  The  acid  radical  of  tartronic  acid. 

tartronyl-urea,  ».    [DIALCRIC-ACID.] 

tar  -tryi,  s.    [Eng.  tartr(ate)  ;  -yl.] 

Chem.  :  C4H2O2.    The  radical  of  tartaric  acid. 

tar-tr^l  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  tartryl;  -ic.]  Contained 
in  or  derived  from  tartryl  (q.  v.). 

tartryllo-acld,  s.    [TABTARIOACID.] 

tar-tuffe  ,tar-tufe,s.  [Fr.  tartufe=a  hypocrite, 
from  Moliere's  comedy  Tartufe,  which  is  named 
after  the  principal  character.]  A  hypocritical  pre- 
tender ;  a  hypocrite. 

tar-tuff  -Ish,  tar  tuf  -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  tartuff(e)  ; 
-18/1.]  Hypocritical  ;  rigid  or  precise  in  behavior. 

"She  hits  some  mother-in-law,  or  tartvftsh  aunt,  or  non- 
sensical old  woman,  to  consult  upon  the  occasion  as  well 
as  myself."  —  Sterne. 

*tar-tuff-I§m,  subst.  [English  tartuff(e)  ;  -ism.] 
Hypocrisy. 

tas  -co,  B.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  sort  of  clay  for 
making  melting-pots. 

tas-e-om  -e-ter,  s.  [Greek  tasis  (genit.  taseos)  = 
a  stretching,  a  straining,  and  Eng.  meter.] 

Physics:  An  instrument,  invented  by  Steiner  of 
Vienna,  for  measuring  the  strains  to  which  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  any  structure  may  be  submitted.  It 
depends  upon  the  tone  given  out  by  a  wire  or  strip 
when  stretched,  the  variation  in  length  causing  a 
change  in  the  tone. 

ta-slm  -e-ter,  s.  [Gr.fosis=stretching,  tension, 
and  Eng,  meter^.  } 

Physics:  An  instrument,  invented  by  Edison,  for 
measuring  very  minute  variations  of  pressure,  tem- 
perature. moisture,  &c.  It  is  founded  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  inventor  that  carbon,  when  pressed 
in  the  form  of  a  button,  affects  the  electric  currents 
passing  through  the  same,  and  offers  a  resistance 
which  diminishes  with  the  pressure.  So  sensitive 
is  the  carbon  that,  when  this  pressure  varies  to  the 
amount  of  one-millionth  part  of  an  inch,  the  varia- 
tion in  the  electric  current  passing  through  it  will 
cause  a  proportional  deflection  of  the  galvanometer 
needle.  The  tasimoter  is  an  outgrowtn  of  Edison's 
experiments  with  that  form  of  telephone  with  which 
he  tried  to  vary  the  intensity  of  electric  waves  by 
means  of  the  human  voice;  and  its  superiority  to 
the  thermopile  may  be  thus  exemplified  :  A  hot  iron 
placed  a  few  inches  from  a  thermopile  will  deflect 
the  needle  of  an  ordinary  galvanometer  about  1*  ; 
the  human  finger,  held  four  inches  from  a  tasimeter, 
willdeflcct  the  needle  of  a  similar  galvanometer  6  . 
Ihe  practical  uses  of  the  instrument  are  said  to  be  : 
(1)  Warning  vessels  of  the  approach  of  icebergs,  by 
exposure  to  the  air  or  to  the  water  cooled  by  their 
vicinity;  (2)  Indicating  otherwise  inappreciable 
weights;  (8)  Recording  pressures  of  air  in  motion, 
thus  affording  a  useful  addition  to  the  anemometer. 

tas-I-met  -rlc,  a.  [Eng.  tasimeter:  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to,  or  determined  by  a  tasimeter. 

task,  »taske,  s.  [O.  Fr.tasque,  tasche(Fr.  taclie), 
from  Low  Lat.  tasca  =  a  tax,  from  Lat.  taxo=to 
rate,  value,  tax  (q.  v.).  Tax  and  task  are  thus 
doublets.! 

*1.  A  tax. 

"Gmuntedto  the  inhabytauntes  thereof  great  fredom, 
and  quyttheym  of  al  kyngly  taske  or  tribute."—  Fabyan: 
Chronycle,  ch.  cc. 

2.  Business  or  work  imposed  by  another,  gener- 
ally a  definite  quantity  or  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  ;  what  duty  or  necessity  imposes  ;  duty  or  du- 
ties collectively. 


"This  my  moan  task."—  Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  1. 


3.  Specifically,  a  lesson  to  bo  learnt ;  a  portion  of 
study  imposed  by  a  teacher. 

4.  Work  undertaken  ;  an  undertaking. 

"  Dare  to  be  wise;  begin;  for,  once  begun, 
Your  task  is  easy;  half  the  work  i«  done." 

Francis:  Horace;  Ep.  i.  2. 

5.  Burdensome  employment ;  toil,  labor. 

"All  with  weary  task  fordone." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  v.  2. 
IT*  (1)  At  task:  To  be  censured;  blamed;  taken 
to  task.     (Shakesp.) 
(2)  To  take  to  task:  [TAKE,  v.,  t  52.] 
task-work,  s. 

1.  Work  imposed  or  performed  as  a  task. 

2.  Work  done  by  the  job,  as  opposed  to  day-work 
or  time-work. 

task,  r.  t.    [TASK,  s.] 

1.  To  impose  a  task  upon;   to  assign   a  certain 
quantity  or  amount  of  labor,  work,  or  business  to. 

"  Chains  him  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  his  sweat 
With  stripes."  Cou-per:  Task,  ii.  23. 

2.  To  oppress  with  excessive  or  severe  labor  or 
exertion ;  to  occupy  or  engage  fully,  as  with  a  task. 

"Some  things  of  weight 

That  task  our  thoughts."        Shakesp.  .•  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 
*3.  To  charge,  to  tax  with. 
*4.  To  challenge,  to  summon,  to  command  to  do. 

"  To  thy  strong  bidding, 
Task  Ariel  and  al!  his  quality." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  1. 
*5.  To  impose,  to  load. 

"I  dare  not  task  my  weakness  with  any  more." 

Shakesp.  .•  Othello,  ii.  8. 
task  -5r,  s.    [Eng.  task,  v. ;  -er.  ] 

1.  One  who  imposes  a    task   or  tasks ;    a  task- 
master. 

"To  task  the  tanker." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  ii. 

2.  One  who  performs  a  task  or  piece  of  work  or 
labor ;  in  Scotland,  often  a  laborer  who  receives  his 
wages  in  kind. 

"He is  a  good  daysman,  or  journeyman,  or  tasker." — 
Ward:  Sermons,  p.  105. 

task  -Ing,  s.    [Eng.  task;  -ing.]    Task-work. 
"We  have  done  our  tasking  bravely, 
With  the  thews  of  Scottish  men." 

Blackie:  Lays  of  Highlands,  p.  103. 

task'-mas-t§r,  s.  [Eng.  task,  s.,  and  master.] 
One  who  imposes  a  task  or  tasks ;  one  who  assigns 
tasks  to  others  and  superintends  their  execution. 

"  Driven  to  madness  by  this  usage,  he  killed  his  task- 
master."—Taylor:  Words  and  Places  (1878),  ch.  ii. 

•tas-let,  s.  [English  tasse ;  dimiu.  suff. -ief.]  A 
piece  of  armor  for  the  thigh. 

"Thigh-pieces  of  steel,  then  called  taslets."— Scott: 
Legend  of  IHontrose,  p.  16. 

Tag-ma  -nl-an,  a.  &  8.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  ad/. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tasmania  or  Van 
Diemen's  Land. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Tasmania. 
Tasmanian-devil,  s.    [NATIVE-DEVIL,  UBSINE- 

DASYURE.J 

Tasmanian  fern-root,  s.    [TARA.] 

Tasmanian  sub-region,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  sub-region  established  by  ichthyolo- 
gists, for  tlie  study  of  the  distribution  of  fresh- 
water fishes.  It  consists  of  Tasmania  with  a  por- 
tion of  Southeastern  Australia. 

Tasmanian- wolf,  s.   [THYLACINUS.] 

tag'-man-Ite,  s.  [After  Tasmania,  where  found ; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  name  given  by  Church  to  some  small 
discs,  occurring  thickly  distributed  through  a  lam- 
inated shale.  Hardness,  2'0;  specific  gravity,  1'18; 
luster,  resinous ;  color,  reddish-brown.  Insoluble 
in  alcohol,  other,  benzole,  &c.  Composition :  Car- 
bon, 79'21;  hydrogen,  10'2! ;  sulphur,  5'28;  oxygen, 
5'28=1(X).  The  name  is  more  frequently,  though 
erroneously,  applied  to  the  shale  itself. 

tag-man  -nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Abel  Janssen 
Tasman,  who  sot  sail  on  his  great  voyage  of  dis- 
covery on  Aug.  14,  1642.  It  is  after  him  that  the 
island  of  Tasmania  is  called.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Wintereee.  Shrubs  with  simple, 
evergreen,  entire,  smooth,  leathery,  dotted  leaves, 
with  inconspicuous  flowers,  and  small  indehiscent 
fruit  with  shining  black  seeds.  Tasmannia  aro- 
matica,  a  native  of  Tasmania,  is  a  handsome  bush 
with  dull  purple  branches.  Every  part  is  aromatic 
and  pungent  to  the  taste.  The  fruit  is  occasionally 
used  as  pepper. 

tass,  *tasse  (l),s.    [Fr.  tasse.]    A  cup. 

"  Would  yon  give  Rob  Campbell  a  tass  of  aqua  vitae  if 
he  lacked  it?"—  Scott:  Bob  Roy,  ch.  iv. 


•tasse  (2),  *tas  -set,  s.  [Fr.  tassette;  dimin.  from 
tasse  =  i\  pouch.] 

Old  Arm. :  Armor  for  the  thighs ;  one  of  a  pair  of 
appendages  to  the  corselet,  consisting  of  skirts  of 
iron  that  covered  the  thighs.  They  were  fastened 
to  the  cuirass  with  hooks. 

"Their  legs  were  armed  with  greaves,  and  their  thighs 
with  (asses." — Xorth:  Plutarch,  p.  273. 

tas  -sel  (1),  *tas  -tie  (tie  as  el),  s.  [O.  Fr.  tassel 
=  a  fastening,  a  clasp  (Fr.  tasseau=a  bracket) ;  Low 
Lat.  tassellus=a  tassel,  from  Latin  taxillum,  accus. 
of  taxillus=a  small  die,  dimin.  of  talus— a.  knuckle 
bone,  a  die ;  Italian  tossello=a  collar  of  a  cloak,  a 
square.  A  tassel  was  probably  originally  a  sort  of 
button  made  of  a  piece  of  squared  bone,  and  after- 
ward of  other  materials.  (Skeat.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  sort  of  pendent  ornament,  consisting  gener- 
ally of   a    roundish    mold   covered   with   twisted 
threads  of  silk,  wool,  or  the  like,  which  hang  down 
in  a  thick  fringe.    They  are  attached  to  the  corners 
of  cushions,  curtains,  walking-sticks,  sword-hilts, 
&c. 

"  Kobes  of  fur  and  belts  of  wampum,    .    .    . 
Beautiful  with  beads  and  tassels." 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  ii, 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  tassel,  as  the  pendent 
head  or  flower  of  some  plants. 

"  From  the  tassels  of  the  birch-tree." 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  xviii. 

3.  A  small  ribbon  of  silk  sowed  to  a  book,  to  be 
placed  between  the  leaves. 

II.  Arch. :  A  board  beneath  the  mantel-piece. 

tassel-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Ruppia  maritima. 

tas -s?l  (2),  s.    [TIERCEL.] 

*tassel-gent,  »tassel-gentle,  s.  A  trained  mala 
yoshawk  or  tiercel ;  a  tiercel-gentle. 

"Hist,  Romeo,  hist! — O,  for  a  falconer's  voice 
To  lure  this  tassel-gentle  back  again. !  " 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

tas -sel(3),s.    [TORSEL.] 

tas -sel  (4),  s.    [TEASEL.] 

tas -sel  (5), ».    [TUSSLE.]    (Scotch.) 

tas -sel,  v.  t.    [TASSEL  (1),  s.]    To  adorn  with 

tassels. 

tas  -selled,  *tas'-seled,  'tas-siled,  a.  [English 
tassel  (1),  s. ;  -ed.]  Adorned  with  tassels. 

"Ere    .    .    .    tassell'd  horn 
Shakes  the  high  thicket." — Milton:  Arcades. 

tas'-sle,  8.  [A  dimin.  from  tass  (q.  v.).]  A  cup, 
a  small  vessel.  (Scotch.) 

tast-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  tast(e);  -able.]  Capable 
of  being  tasted ;  savory,  relishing. 

"Their  distilled  oils  are  fluid,  volatile,  and  tastable."— 
Boyle. 

taste,  Haaste,  *tast,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  taster=to 
taste  or  assay,  to  handle,  to  feel,  to  touch ;  French 
tater ;  Ital.  tastare  =  to  taste,  to  feel,  to  grope,  to 
try,  to  probe.  From  a  hypothetical  Low  Latin 
taxito,  a  frequent,  from  Latin  taxo  =  to  feel,  to 
handle,  from  tactus,  pa.  par.  of  tango  —  to  touch; 
Dut.  &  Ger.  tasten=to  touch,  feel.] 
A.  Transitive: 

"1.  To  try  by  the  touch  ;  to  handle,  to  feel;  to  try 
or  prove  by  touching  or  feeling. 

"  I  rede  thee  let  thin  hond  upon  it  falle 
And  taut  it  wel,  and  Hton  thou  shalt  it  find 
Sin  that  thou  seest  not  with  thin  eyen  blind." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15,970. 
*2.  To  try,  to  test. 

"  And  he  now  began 

To  taste  the  bow,  the  sharp  shaft  tooK,  tugged  hard." 
Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xxi. 

*3.  To  become  acquainted  with  by  actual  trial  or 
experience ;  to  experience,  to  undergo. 

"  Ther  ben  summe  of  hem  that  stonden  heere,  whicha 
schulen  not  taste  deeth,  till  thei  se  mannes  sone  comynga 
in  his  kyngdom." — Wycltffe:  Matt.  xvi. 

*4.  To-understand  ;  to  become  acquainted  with. 
"Acquaint  thyself  with  God,  if  thou  wouldst  taste 
His  works."  Cowper:  Task,  v.  779. 

5.  To   participate   in;   to  partake  of.    (Usually 
with  an  implied  sense  of  pleasure  or  enjoyment.) 

"  Sweets  tasted  here,  and  left  as  soon  as  known." 

Cowper:  Task,  i.  653. 

6.  To  try  by  the  touch  of  the  tongue ;  to  perceive 
the  relish  or  flavor  of  by  taking  u  small  quantity 
into  the  month. 

"They  .  .  .  put  the  glass  to  their  lips,  but  having 
tasted  the  iiquor,  they  returned  it,  with  strong  expres- 
sions of  disgust." — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

7.  To  try  by  eating;  to  eat. 

"I  tasted  a  little  of  this  honey." — 1  Samuel  xiv.  29. 


1)611,    boy;     po~ut,    Jowl;    cat,    gell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    ag;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f, 
-clan,     -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;     -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.    -tlous,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die.    &c.  =  bel.     del. 


taste 


4010 


tatouhou 


B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  try  food  or  drink  by  the  mouth ;  to  eat  or 
drink  a  little  by  way  of  trial,  so  as  to  perceive  the 
flavor ;  to  try  or  test  the  flavor  of  food  or  drink. 

2.  To  eat. 

"  Of  this  tree  we  may  not  taste  or  touch." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  ii.  661. 

*3.  To  have  experience,  perception,  or  enjoyment; 
to  partake. 

"Bound  in  thine  adamantine  chain, 
The  proud  are  taught  to  taste  of  pain." 

Gray:  Hymn  to  Adversity. 

*4.  To  enjoy  sparingly.    (Followed  by  of.) 

5.  To  have  a  smack  or  flavor ;  to  havea  particular 

quality,  flavor,  relish,  or  savor  when  applied  to  the 

tongue,  palate,  or  other  organ  of  taste ;  to  smack. 
.  (Used  absolutely  before  an  adjective;  as,  It  tastes 

bitter,  sweet,  &c. ;  followed  by  of  before  an  object.) 
"  If  your  butter  tastes  of  brass,  it  is  your  master's  fault, 

who  will  not  allow  a  silver  saucepan." — Stoift:  Instruct,  to 

Servants. 

taste,  *taat,  s.    [TASTE,  «.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  tasting ;  gustation. 

"The  fruit 

Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  I.  2. 

2.  That  sense  by  which  we  perceive  the  character- 
istic or  distinctive  relish  or  savor  of  anything  when 
brought  into  contact  with  special  organs  situated 
in  the  mouth.    [II.] 

"  The  organ  of  taste  is  the  tongue  and  palate." — Locke: 
Nat.  Phitos.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  A  particular  nervous  sensation  ezcited  by  cer" 
tain  bodies,  which  are  called  sapid,  when  brought 
into  contact  with    the   tongue,    palate,  &c.,  and 
moistened  with  saliva ;  flavor,  savor. 

"It  begins  to  boile  like  newe  wine,  &  to  be  sower  and 
sharp  of  taste." — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  97. 

4.  Power  of  appreciating  or   distinguishing  be- 
tween the  flavor  of  different  substances. 

"For  thou  of  love  hast  lost  thy  taste  I  gesso. 
As  sicke  man  hath  of  sweet  and  bitternesse." 

Chaucer:  Assentblie  of  Fowlfs. 

5.  Intellectual  relish  or  discernment:    apprecia- 
tion, liking  and  inclination.    (Formerly  followed 
by  of,  now  by  for ;  as,  a  taste  for  music,  a  taste  for 
chemistry,  &c.) 

6.  Nice  perception,  or  the  power  of  perceiving 
and  relishing  excellence  in  human  performances ; 
the  power  of  appreciating  the  finer  qualities  of  art, 
as  exhibited  by  the  practical  artist,  or  fe_lt  by  the 
amateur  or  connoisseur ;  the  faculty  of  discerning 
beauty,  order,  congruity,  proportion,  symmetry,  or 
whatever  constitutes  excellence,  particularly  in  the 
fine  arts  or  literature ;  that  faculty  of  the  mind  by 
which  we  both  perceive  and  enjoy  whatever  is  beau- 
tiful or  sublime  in  the  works  of  nature  and  art. 
The  possession  of  taste  insures  grace  and  beauty  in 
the  works  of  an  artist,  and  the  avoidance  of  all 
that  is  low  or  moan.    It  is  as  often  the  result  of  an 
innate  sense  of  beauty  or  propriety  as  of  art-educa- 
tion, and  no  genius  can  compensate  for  the  want 

7.  Manner  with  respect  to  what  is  pleasing;  the 
pervading  air,  choice  of  circumstances,  or  general 
arrangement  in  any  work  of  art,  by  which  taste  on 
the  part  of  the  artist  or  author  is  evinced ;  style. 

"Taste  is,  perhaps,  his  only  director.  Taste  in  writing 
is  the  exhibition  of  the  greatest  quantity  of  beauty  and  of 
use  that  may  be  admitted  into  any  description  without 
counteracting  each  other." — Goldsmith:  Polite  Learning, 
ch.  vii. 

8.  Manner  with   respect  to  what   is   becoming, 
proper,  refined,  or  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
politeness  and  good  society ;  as,  That  remark  is  not 
in  good  taste. 

*9.  The  act  of  feeling  or  experiencing. 

"I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

10.  Trial,  experiment,  essay,  proof,  specimen. 

"  Have  we  not  had  a  taste  of  his  obedience?" 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

11.  A  small  portion  given  as  a  specimen  or  sam- 
ple ;  a  little  piece  or  bit  tasted,  eaten,  or  drunk, 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Physiol. :  The  specific  organs  producing  the 
sense  of  taste  are  the  endings  of  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal  and  lingual  nerves  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  tongue  and  palate,  the  tongue  and  lips  acting 
as  subsidiary  organs  by  bringing  the  sapid  sub- 
stances into  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth.  It  is  not  yet  decided  whetherthe  taste- 
buds  (q.  v.)  are  special  organs  of  taste.  The  tastes 
thus  cognizable  are  broadly  classified  into  acid, 
saline,  bitter,  and  sweet.  It  is  essential  to  the  de- 
velopment of  taste  that  the  substance  brought  in 
contact  with  the  tongue  be  dissolved,  and  the  effect 


is  greatest  when  its  temperature  is  about  40'.  The 
relative  position  of  the  nostrils  and  the  mouth  in- 
sures that  nothing  can  enter  the  latter  without 
sending  into  the  former  some  of  tho  odoriferous 
particles  which  may  exist  in  the  substance  swal- 
lowed, and  the  impressions  received  through  the 
organs  of  taste  and  smell  are  so  blended  together 
as  to  become  one.  No  special  organ  of  taste  has 
been  discovered  in  invertebrate,  animals ;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  among  the  vertebrates  it  rises 
with  the  advance  of  organization,  reaching  its  full 
development  in  man. 

2.  Psychol. :  Tastes_  differ  so  much  among  individ- 
uals, nations,  or  in  different  aeon  and  conditions  of 
civilization,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  set  up 
a  standard  of  taste  applicable  to  all  men  and  to  all 
stages  in  the  evolution  of  society. 

^[  (1)  Taste,  in  a  material  sense,  is  applicable  to 
every  object  that  can  be  applied  to  the  organ  of 
taste,  and  to  every  degree  and  manner  in  which  the 
organ  can  be  affected;  some  things  ore  tasteless, 
other  things  have  a  strong  taste,  and  others  a 
mixed  taste.  Theflavor  is  the  predominating  taste, 
and  consequently  is  applied  to  such  objects  as  may 
have  a  different  kind  or  degree  of  taste ;  an  apple 
may  not  only  have  the  general  taste  of  apple,  but 
also  a  flavor  peculiar  to  itself ;  the  flavor  is  com- 
monly said  of  that  which  is  good,  as  a  fine  flavor,  a 
delicious  flavor;  but  it  may  designate  that  which 
is  not  always  agreeable,  as  the  flavor  of  fish,  which 
is  unpleasant  in  things  that  do  not  admit  of  such  a 
taste. 

(2)  He  who  derives  particular  pleasure  from  any 
art  may  be  said  to  have  a  taste  for  it ;  he  who 
makes  very  great  proficiency  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  any  art  may  be  said  to  have  a  genius 
for  it.  One  may  have  a  taste  without  having  genius, 
but  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have  genius  for  a 
thing  without  having  a  taste  for  it. 

taste-bud,  *. 

Anat.  (pi.):  Ovoidal  or  flask-shaped  bodies  dis- 
covered by  Loven  and  Schwalbe  on  the  surface  of 
the  tongue.  They  are  believed  to  be  special  organs 
of  taste.  Their  lower  parts  are  in  contact  with  the 
corium,  the  upperones  appear  as  pores. 

*tast'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  tast(e);  -ed.]  Having  a  par- 
ticular taste  or  relish. 

"  Obleworts  are  reported  .  .  .  to  be  better  tasted,  if 
they  be  sometimes  watred  with  salt-water."—  Bacon:  Hat. 
Hist.,  %  460. 

taste -f  41,  a.    [Eng.  taste;  •/«((*).] 

1.  Having  a  high  or  strong  taste  or  relish ;  savory. 

"A  kid's  well-fatted  entrails,  tasteful  food." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xviii.  51. 

2.  Endowed  with  taste;  capable  of  discerning  and 
appreciating  what  is  beautiful,  sublime,  noble,  or 
the  like ;  possessing  good  taste. 

"His  tasteful  mind  enjoys 
Alike  the  complicated  charms,  which  glow 
Thro'  the  wide  landscape." 

Cooper:  Power  of  Harmony,  ii. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  exhibiting  good  taste ;  pro- 
duced, arranged,  constructed,  or  regulated  by  or  in 
accordance  with  good  taste  ;  as,  a  tasteful  pattern. 

taste'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tasteful;  -(».]  In  a 
tasteful  manner ;  in  or  with  good  taste ;  as,  a  garden 
tastefully  laid  out. 

taste  -f  til-ness,  ?.  [Eng.  tasteful;  -new.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tasteful. 

taste'-less,  a.    [Eng.  taste;  -less.} 

1.  Having  no  taste ;  exciting  no  sensation  in  the 
organs  of  taste. 

2.  Incapable  of  experiencing  the  sense  of  taste; 
destitute  or  deprived  of  the  sense  of  taste. 

3.  Having  no  power  of  giving  pleasure ;  stale,  flat, 
insipid. 

"  A  while  on  trivial  things  we  held  discourse, 
To  me  soon  tasteless." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

*4.  Not  possessing  taste,  or  the  appreciation  and 
enjoyment  of  what  is  good,  beautiful,  excellent, 
noble,  or  the  like ;  destitute  of  taste  ;  having  bad 
taste. 

5.  Not  originating  from  or  in  accordance  with 
good  taste ;  in  bad  taste ;  characterized  by  bad  taste. 
taste'-less-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  tasteless;  -ly.1    In  a 
tasteless  manner ;  without  taste, 
taste  -less-ness,  s.    [Eng.  tasteless;  -ness.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tasteless,  or  with- 
out flavor ;  insipidity. 

2.  Want  of  taste,  or  the  appreciation  of  what  is 
good,  beautiful,  excellent,  noble,  or  the  like. 

"  Venting  my  vexations  in  censures  of  the  forwardness 
and  indiscretion  of  girls,  or  the  inconstancy,  tastelessness, 
and  perfidy  of  men." — Rambler,  No.  119. 

3.  Absence  of  good  taste. 
tasf-Sr, «.    Eng.  tast(e),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  tastes. 

2.  Specif.,  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  ascertain  the 
quality,  &c.,  of  food  or  drink  by  tasting  it  before 


submitting  it  to  his  master.  Tasters  were  impor. 
tantofficialsin  tho  courts  of  mediaeval  princes,  tiieir 
duty  being  to  take  care  that  no  poison  or  other 
injurious  matter  was  introduced  into  their  lord's 
food,  for  which  purpose  they  tasted  all  the  food  or 
drink  themselves  before  giving  it  to  him. 

"The  lights  are  disposed  in  order  about  the  cups;  the 
cup-bearers,  skinkers,  and  tasters,  are  changed." — P.  Hol- 
land;  Plutarch,  p.  177. 

3.  Oneemployedto  taste  the  quality  of  provisions, 
&c.,  by  tasting  samples  submitted  to  him  by  the 
vendors ;  as,  a  tea-taster. 

4.  Anything  by  which  or  in  which  anything  is 
tasted,  as  a  cheese-taster,  a  dram-cup,  or  the  like. 

tast'-I-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  tasty;  -ly.']  In  a  tasty  or 
tasteful  manner ;  with  good  taste ,  tastefully. 

tast  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [TASTE,  t>.] 

tasting-hole,  s. 

Sleel-m.anv.fac.:  A  small  hole  through  the  bar- 
trough  and  tho  wall  of  a  cementing-furnace,  through 
which  a  bar  of  iron  may  be  withdrawn  to  examine 
the  condition  and  degree  of  progress. 

tas  -to,  adv.    [ltal.=touch.] 

Music:  A  direction  that  the  passage  to  which  it 
is  affixed  is  to  be  played  in  unison,  without  accom- 
panying chords. 

tast  -f ,  a.    [Eng.  tast(e) ;  -y.] 

1.  Having  a  pleasant  taste ;  palatable. 

2.  Having  a  good  taste  or  appreciation  of  what  is 
beautiful,  noble,  sublime,  pr  the  like. 

3.  Being  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  good 
taste;  tasteful. 

tat(1),s.  [Bengali,  Ac.]  A  coarse  kind  of  linen 
made  in  India  from  the  fibers  of  Corchorus  caj>su- 
laris. 

tat  (2),  s.  [See  def.]  A  colloquial  abbreviation 
of  tattoo  (3)  (q.v.). 

ta-ta'  (l),8u&sf.  [Native  name.]  In  West  Africa 
the  residence  of  a  territorial  «r  village  chieftain. 
Large  tatas  are  usually  surrounded  by  a  stockade. 

ta-ta'  (2).  8.  &  inter!.  [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 
A  familiar  form  of  salutation  at  parting ;  farewell, 
good-by. 

*tat-ar-wagges,  subst.  pi.  [TATTER.]  Eagged 
clothes;  rags. 

ta  tau -pa,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Ornith :  Crypturus  tataupa ;  a  native  of  Eastern 
Brazil.  It  is  about  ten  inches  long ;  plumage  gray 
on  head,  throat,  and  breast,  back  wings  and  tail- 
coverts  reddish-brown,  rump-feathers  deep  brown 
edged  with  white  and  yellow.  Their  flesh  is  much 
esteemed  as  an  article  of  food. 

*tat9h,  *tatche,  *talch,  s.  [Fr.  tache=a  spot, 
stain,  or  blemish.]  (Scotch.) 

1.  A  spot,  a  stain,  a  blemish. 

"More  ouer,  tothenouryseehuldbe  appoynted  an  other 
womanne,  of  approued  vertue,  dyscretion,  and  grauitie, 
who  shal  not  suffre  in  the  childes  presence  to  be  shewed 
any  acte  or  tatche  dyshoneste." — Elyot:  Governor,  bk.  i., 
ch.iii. 

2.  A  trick,  a  contrivance,  a  plot. 
"Fawnns  oppon  a  dey,  when  Beryn  came  at  eve, 

Was  set  oppon  a  purpose  to  make  his  sone  leve 
All  his  shrewd  taichis  wyth  goodnes  if  he  myght." 

Tale  of  Beryn. 

*taf-5r,  v.  i.    [TATTLE,  ».]    To  tattle,  to  prate, 
tath,    taith,  e.    [Iceland  *a«i=dung;   tatha=& 
manured  field.] 

1.  Dung  or  manure  left  on  lands  when  live-stock 
is  fed  on  it. 

2.  Strong  grass  growing  round  tho  dung  of  cattle. 
(Also  spelled  teathe.) 

Ta   ti-an-lte  (tl  as  sh!) ,  s.    [See  def.] 

Ecclesiol.  &  Church  Hist,  (pi.)  :  Tho  followers  of  | 
Tatian,  an  Assyrian,  who  flourished  about  A.  I).  170.  I 
Ho  was  a    rhetorician   and   a  disciple  of  Justin 
Martyr.    He  wrote  an  Apology  called  Oratio  contra 
Grcecos,  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospe/s,  &c.,  and  founded  j 
the  sect  called  Encratites  (q.  v.). 

tat-06'.s.  &v.    [TATOO.] 

tat  -6u,  s.    [Native  name.] 

ZoQlogy :  The  Giant  Armadillo,  Priodon  gifja»\ 
(formerly  Dasypusgigas),  from  Brazil  and  Surinam,  i 
It  is  the  largest  or  the  living  Armadilloes,  being  ' 
about  four  feet  long.  The  Peba  (q.  v.)  is  known  as  I 
the  Black  Tatou. 

tat -6u-ay,  s.  [Native  name  =  wounded  arma- :: 
dillo.  So  called  by  the  Indians,  who  say  that  thai 
tail,  which  is  naked  and  looks  raw,  has  been! 
deprived  of  its  scaly  covering  by  violence.  (Ripley  | 
<£  Z>ana.)] 

Zool. :  Xenurus  unicinctus.    [\ENUKU9.] 

tat-6u-hou',  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.:  Tatusia  peba  or  septemcincta,  tho  Peba/] 
(q.v.). 
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tatt,  v.  i.  [TATTixo.]  To  work  at  or  make  tat- 
ting 

taf-ta,  s.  [TATTIE.] 

tat  -ter,  v.  t.  [TATTEE,  s.]  To  rend  or  tear  into 
rags.  (Only  used  now  in  the  pa.  par.) 

tat  -ter,  *tOt-ter,  s,  [Icel.  toturr,  pi.  totrar= 
rags;  Norw.  Mm,  pi.  totror ;  Low  Ger.  taltern= 
rags,  tatters ;  taifrw/=tattered.] 

1.  A  rag ;  a  piece  torn  and  hanging.  (Generally 
in  the  plural.) 

"This  fable  holds,  from  him  that  sits  upon  the  throne, 
to  the  poor  devil  that  has  scarce  u  tatter."— L' Estrange: 
Fables. 

*'_'.  A  tatterdemalion. 

tatter-wallops,  s.  pi.    Tatters,  rags.    (Scotch.) 

tat -ter- de-ma -ll-6n,  tat-ter-de-mal  -ll-6n, 
siibt-t.  [Eng.  tatter;  Fr.  de=of,  from,  and  O.  Fr. 
maillon  (Fr.  maillot)  =  long  clothes,  swaddling 
clothes.]  A  ragged  fellow. 

"Hang  'em  tatterdemallions,  they  are  not  worth  your 
sight." — Dryden :  Secret  Love,  iv. 

tat  -tered,  a.    [Eng.  tatter;  -ed.] 

1.  Bent  in  tatters ;  torn,  ragged. 

"A  tatter1  d  apron  hides, 
Worn  as  a  cloak,  and  hardly  hides,  a  gown 
More  tatter"d  still."  Cowper:  Task,  i.  549-51. 

*2.  Dressed  in  tatters  or  rags ;  ragged. 

"  Now,  the  treasure  found,  and  matron's  store, 
Sought  other  objects  than  the  tatter'd  poor." 

Harte.    (Todd.) 

3.  Dilapidated ;  showing  gaps,  breaks,  or  rents. 
"  I  do  not  like  ruined,  tattered  cottages." — Miss  Austen: 
Sense  and  Sensibility,  ch.  xviii. 

*tat  -ter  Ing,  a.  [Eng.  tatter;  -ing.]  Tattered; 
banging  in  rags. 

"  Wound  our  tattering  colors  clearly  up." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  6. 

tat -tie,  s.  [Hind,  tatti;  Mahratta  fa(i=a  mat. 
See  dof.J  A  screen  made  of  split  bamboo  placed 
vertically  in  doors  and  windows  in  India  (the  win- 
dow frames  being  temporarily  taken  out)  while  the 
dry  hot  wind  is  blowing  during  April,  May,  and 
June.  A  native  with  a  pail  of  water  stands  outside 
drenching  the  mat,  so  that  every  interstice  has  a 
drop  of  water.  As  the  dry  wind  blows  into  the 
house  through  these  drops,  evaporation  takes  place 
•with  such  speed  as  to  cool  the  wind,  which  enters 
the  house  at  a  temperature  quite  refreshing.  A 
single  pane  of  glass  is  sometimes  placed  in  the  win- 
dow tattie  to  afford  the  inmates  of  tho  room  a  small 
amount  of  light.  When  the  hot  season  is  succeeded 
by  the  rainy  season,  the  tatties  are  removed,  as  the 
wind  is  already  saturated  with  moisture,  and  the 
temperature  does  not  require  to  bo  artificially 
reduced.  (Anglo-Indian.) 

tatt'-Ing,  8.  [Etymology  doubtful ;  perhaps  con- 
nected with  tatter.] 

1.  A  kind  of  lace  edging,  consisting  of  a  set  of 
loops  strung  upon  a  thread,  on  which  they  are  after- 
ward pulled  up  to  form  a  loop-edging. 

2.  The  act  or  operation  of  making  such  lace. 
IT  Used  also  adjectively ;  as,  tatting  cotton. 

tat'-tle,  r.i.  [A  frequentative  from  a  base  tat-, 
expressive  of  the  sound  of  talking  or  repeating  the 
syllable  ta,  ta,  ta  ( Wedgwood) ;  cf.  Dut.  tateren  = 
to  stammer ;  Low  Ger.  tateln  =  to  tattle ;  titetateln= 
to  tittle-tattle ;  tateler=a.  tattler.]  [TATEK,  TITTLE, 
TITTER.] 

1.  To  prate,  to  chatter,  to  talk  idly ;  to  use  many 
words  with  little  or  no  meaning. 

"How  these  young  things  tattle,  when  they  get  a  toy 
by  the  end." — Beanm.  &  Flet.;  Island  Princess,  iii. 

2.  To  tell  tales ;  to  communicate  secrets ;  to  blab. 
"She's  a  very  tattling  woman." — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives 

of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

tat'-tle,  B.  [TATTLE,  v.]  Prate,  idle  talk,  tittle- 
tattle. 

"  Persons  well  skilled  in  those  different  subjects  hear 
the  impertinent  tattle  with  a  just  contempt." — Watts:  On 
the  Mind. 

_  *tat -tle-ment,  s.    [Eng.  tattle;  -ment.]    Tattle, 
idle  talk,  chattering. 

"  Herfoolish,  glad  tatttement."—Carlyle:  Miscell.,  iv.  239. 

taf-tler,  Haf-ler,  s.    [Eng.  tattl(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  One  who  tattles;  au  idle  talker; 
one  who  tells  tales. 

"  Tattlers  will  be  sure  to  hear 
The  trumpet  of  contention." 

Covper:  Friendship. 

2.  Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the 
modern  TotaninaB  (q.  vO.    Totanus  macularius  is 
known  as  the  Spotted  Tattler,  and  T.  flavipes,  the 
Yellow-shanked  Sandpiper,  as  tho  Tell-tale  Tattler. 
The  popular  name  is  derived  from  their  habit  of 
uttering  a  shrill  whistle  of  four  loud  and  rapidly 
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notes  at  the  least  si^u  of  danger,  giving 
tho  alarm  to  all  the  birds  in  tho  neighborhood. 
(Kipley  <*  Dana.) 

*tat  -tier-?,  s.  [English  (««/?  ;  -ry.]  Idle  talk; 
tittle-tattle. 

tat'-tllng,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [TATTLE,  r.  | 

*taf-tllng-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  tattling;  -ly.]  In  a 
tattling  manner  ;  with  idle  talk. 

tat-too  (1),  "tap-too  ,  *tap  tow,  s.  [But.  taptoe 
=  tattoo,  from  rap  =  a  tap,  and  f«e  =  put  to,  shut, 
closed  ;  hence,  the  meaning  is,  "  The  tap  is  closed  ;  ' 
the  tattoo  was  thus  tho  signal  for  closing  tho  taps 
of  the  public-houses  (Skeat)  ;  cf.  Ger.  zapfenstreich 
=  tattoo,  \it.=tapstroke  ;  LowGer.fappe>ista0,lit.= 
a  tap-shutting.]  The  beat  of  the  drum  at  night,  to 
call  soldiers  to  their  quarters  or  tents. 

"All  those  whose  hearts  are  loose  and  low, 
Si  art  if  they  but  hear  the  tattoo." 

Prior:  Almn,  i.  454. 

j[  The  devil's  tattoo  :  That  beating  or  drumming 
with  tho  fingers  upon  a  table,  &c.,  often  practiced 
by  people  when  vacant  or  impatient. 

"Mr.  Gawtrey  remained  by  the  fire  beating  the  devil's 
tattoo  upon  the  chimney-piece,  and  ever  and  anon  turned 
his  glance  toward  Lilburne,  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
his  existence."  —  Lord  Lytton:  Night  and  Morniny. 

tat-too',  *tat-tow,  v.  t.  [Tahitian  fofau=  tattoo- 
marks,  from  ta=a  mark,  a  design.]  To  prick  the 
skin  and  stain  the  punctured  spots  with  some  color- 
ing substance,  forming  lines  or  designs  on  tho  body. 
[TATTOOING.] 

"Perhaps,  however,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  was  that 
of  the  New  Zealanders,  who  were  generally  tattooed  in 
curved  or  spiral  lines."  —  Lubbock:  Origin  of  Civilization 
(ed.  1882),  p.  86. 

tat-tod'  (2),  s.  [TATTOO,  ti.]  That  which  is  tat- 
tooed. 

"There  was  a  variety  of  tattoo*  and  ornamentation, 
rendering  them  a  serious  difficulty  to  strangers."  —  Bur- 
ton: Aoeokuta,  i,  104. 

tat  -to6  (3),  tat  -t6,  tut-t&o,  s.  [Hind.  tattu=a 
pony.] 

Zool.  :  The  East  Indian  pony  of  Hamilton  Smith, 
tho  Mahratta  pony  of  Sykes,  the  Hack  pony  of  Cal- 
cutta (Hard-wick).  It  is  extensively  bred  in  tho 
Deccan,  where  it  is  much  used  to  transport  luggage. 
It  is  considered  very  vicious. 

*tat-to6-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  tattoo,  v.; 
-age.]  A  design  produced  by  tattooing. 

"Above  his  tattooage  of  the  five  crosses,  the  fellow  had 
a  picture  of  two  hearts  united."  —  Thackeray:  From  Corn- 
hill  to  Cairo,  ch.  ziii. 

tat-to6-ee",  s.  [Eng.  tattoo;  -ee.]  One  who  is 
tattooed. 

"A  couple  of  initials  or  an  anchor  are  about  the  extent 
to  which  the  ambition  of  the  tattouee  runs."  —  London 
Standard. 

tat-to6  -er,  subst.  [Eng.  tattoo;  •er.']  One  who 
tattoos. 

"  The  victims  of  this  strange  form  of  human  vanity  had 
to  submit  to  the  puncture  of  the  tattooer'a  sharp  instru- 
ments." —  London  Standard. 

tat-too  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a.    [TATTOO,  ».] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -4s  subst.  :  Tho  act  of  one  who  tattoos;  the 
design  produced  by  a  tattooer.  The  practice  of 
marking  the  skin  with  punctures  or  incisions,  and 
introducing  into  tho  wounds  thus  made  colored 
liquids,  gunpowder,  or  the  like,  so  as  to  produce 
figures  or  designs  on  the  body.  The  practice  is 
common  among  tho  South  Sea  Islanders,  New  Zeal- 
anders, &c.  Mr.  Darwin  (Descent  of  Man,  ed.2d, 
p.  574)  says:  "Not  one  great  country  can  bo  named 
from  tho  Polar  regions  in  the  North  to  New  Zealand 
in  tho  South,  in  which  tho  aborigines  do  not  tattoo 
themselves.  Tattooing  existed  among  the  ancient 
Britons.  It  was  forbidden  to  the  Jews  in  Lev.  xix. 
28,  and  probably  would  not  have  been  so,  had  the 
practice  not  tended  to  arise  among  them. 

tat  -t?,  a.  [TAIT.]  Matted  ;  rough  and  shaggy. 
(Scotch.) 

"Wha  wad  hae  thought  there  had  been  as  muckle  sense 
in  his  tatty  pow?  "  —  Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxxiv. 

taf-t?,  8.      [TATTIE.] 

taf-u,  8.   [TATOC.] 

tat-U-a,  s.    [Native  name  (?).] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Yespidse.  Tatua  morio,  a 
social  wasp,  a  native  of  Cayenne,  suspends  its  nest 
from  the  twig  of  a  tree,  and  makes  au  aperture  in 
the  side  of  the  wall. 

ta-tu'-fl-a,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  tho  native 
name  of  some  of  the  species.] 

ZoOl.  :  The  sole  genus  of  Tatusiinee,  with  five 
species,  from  the  lower  Rio  Grande  of  Texas  to 
Patagonia.  This  genus  differs  from  all  other 


taurine 

Armadilloos  in  having  a  diphyodnnt  dentition,  and 
two  pectoral  mammee,  in  addition  to  UK-  pectoral 
pair,  and  in  producing  from  four  to  ten  at  a  birth. 

ta  tu  §I-i'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tatusi(a') ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -nice.] 

ZoOl. :  A  sub-family  of  Dasypodidae,  with  a  single 
genus, Tatusia  (q.  v.). 

tau,  s.    [Tho  Greek  name  of  tho  letter  t.] 

1.  Entom. :  Bombyx  tau  of  Fabricius  transferred 
by  Latroillo  to  the  genus  Attacus. 

2.  Her. :  Tho  Cross  of  St.  Anthony,  called  also  the 
Cross  Tau.    It  derives  its  name  from    its  resem- 
blance to  tho  Greek  letter  tau,  and  is  somewhat 
likn  tho  cross  potent. 

3.  Ichthv.;   Batrachus  tau   (Gadus  tau,  Linn.), 
tho  Toad-fish  of  Carolina.    [TOAD-FISH.] 

tail-staff,  s. 

Archceol.:  A  staff  with  a  cross-head,  or  head  in 
tho  shape  of  the  letter  T. 

taught  (gh  silent) ,  a.    [TAUT.] 

Naut. :  Taut,  tight, 

taught  (gh  silent) ,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [TEACH.] 

tauld,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [TELL.] 

taunt,  a.    [O.  Fr.  tant;  Lat.  tantus=sn  great.] 

Naut. :  High  pr  tall.  Applied  to  masts  when  they 
are  of  an  unusual  height. 

"Her  enormously  taunt  spars  are  made  very  apparent, 
but  of  course  the  fore-shortening  takes  off  the  length  of 
hull."— Weld,  June  4,  1887. 

taunt,  "tawnte,  V.  t.  [A  variant  of  Mid.  Eng. 
tent,  tenten  =  ta  try;O.  Fr.  tanter=to  tempt,  to 
prove,  to  try ;  Lat.  tento.] 

*1.  To  tease. 

"Sometime  tnnnting  withoute  displesure  and  not  with- 
out disport." — More:  Works,  p.  57. 

2.  To  reproach  with  severe  and  insulting  words; 
to  twit  scornfully ;  to  upbraid  with  sarcasm. 

"Being  taunted  by  the  waythat  he  was  a  papist." — 
Wood:  Athena;  Oxon.,  vol.  i.  (John  Davies.) 

*3.  To  censure,  blame,  or  condemn  in  a  reproach- 
ful, scornful,  and  insulting  manner. 

"  Rail  thou  in  Fulvia's  phrase,  and  taunt  my  faults 
With  such  full  license." 

Sliakesj). :  Anton  y  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

taunt,  "taunte,  s.    [TAUNT,  v.] 
*1.  A  teasing  joke. 

"Which  liberall  taunte  that  most  gentyl  emperour  toka 
in  so  good  part." — Etyot:  Governor,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Upbraiding  words ;  bitter  or  sarcastic  re- 
proach ;  insulting  invective. 

"  He  heard  their  defiance,  the  boast,  the  taunt,  and  the 
insult."  Longfellow:  Miles  Standish,  vii. 

taunt  -er,  s.  [Eng.  taunt,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
taunts. 

taunf-Ing,  pr.par.  or  a.    [TADNT,  t'.] 

taunt  -Ing-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  taunting;  -ly.~\  In  a 
taunting  manner;  with  taunts  ;  with  bitter  or  sar- 
castic reproaches. 

"The  merest  schoolboy  at  home  knew  that  a  long  while 
ago,  you  may  tauntingly  tell  me."—  London  Daily  Tele* 
graph. 

Taun'-tSn,  s.    [See  dof.] 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  broad-cloth  made  at  Taunton, 
in  Somerset,  England. 

*taunt'-ress,  *taunt-resse,  subst.  [Eng.  taunt; 
•ress. ]  A  woman  who  taunts. 

"O  temerous  tauntresse  that  delights  in  toyes." 
Vncertaine  Authors-  To  an  L'nstedfast  Woman. 

tau'-ple,  taw'-ple,  s.  [Icel.  tdni—s.  fool;  Dan. 
fact6e=a  fool ;  Sw.  tapig=simp\e,  foolish.]  A  fool- 
ish, thoughtless  young  woman. 

*taure,  s.    [TAURUS.]    Tho  constellation  Taurus. 

*tau'-rl-cor-nous,  a.  [Lat.  taurus=ti  bull,  and 
cornu='A  horn.]  Having  Horns  like  a  bull. 

"  Their  descriptions  must  be  relative,  or  the  taurtcor- 
nons  picture  of  the  one  the  same  as  the  other."-—  Browne; 
Vulyar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch  ix. 

tau'-rl-des.,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  taur(us) ;  masc.  or  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ides.'] 

Astron.:  Meteors  having  their  radiant  point  in 
the  constellation  Taurus. 

*tau'-rl-d0r,  8.    [Sp.  toreador.]    A  bull-fighter. 

tau'-rl-form,  adj.  [Latin  taurus  =  a  bull,  and 
/orma=form.]  Having  tho  form  or  shape  of  a  bull. 

"As  a  malignant  deity  the  Bun-god  is  ttiuriform.'*— 
Donaldson:  Theater  of  the  Greeks,  p.  15. 

tau'-rlne,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  taurus=&  bull.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  bull. 

2.  Belonging  to  or  resembling  the  genus  Taurus ; 
especially  Taurus  urus.    [UEUs.] 

"The  existence  in  this  country  originally  of  a  very 
large  race  of  tdurine  oxen." — Wilson:  Prehistoric  Annals 
of  Scotland,  ch.  1. 


boll,    b6J-;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,    $ell,    chorus,     9hin,    bench;    go,    gem;     thin,     ,his;     sin,    as.;     expect,    Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,      -slon  =  shun;     tion,      -§ion  -  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  --  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.     bel,     del. 


taurinichthys 
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times  its  bulk  of  boiling  alcohol.    On  cooling,  the  tau -t6-chrone,  s.    [Gr.  tauto,  for  to  aw(o=the 

taurine  separates  in  large,  hard,  colorless  prisms,  ^        aQdc/iroiio«=time.l 

without  taste  or  odor.    It  is  slightly  soluble  m  cold  Math.-  A  curve  such,  that  a  heavy  body  rolling 

water,  very  soluble  in  hot  water,  insoluble  in  alco-  ,jown  itj  under  the  influence  of  gravity,  will  always 

hoi  and  ether.  reach  the  same  point  at  the  same  time,  from  what- 


B     is  substantive  •  tau   ted,  taw -ted,  tau -tie,  a.   [TAIT.]  Matted 

ci*t.    CHNSO;.     A   neutral   crystalline   sub-  together.^    (Spoken  of  hair  or  woo  . , 

stance  obtained  by  boiling  purified  bile  with  hydro-  'tau-te  gor  ' --Ic-al,  a.    [Gr.  tauton.  for  to  auton 

chloric  acid,  filtering,  evaporating   the   acid  fil-  =the  same,  and  a</oreuf>=to  speak.]    Expressing 

trate,  and  treating  the  residue  with  five   or   six  the  same  thing  in  different  words, 

times  its  bulk  of  boiling  alcohol.    On  cooling,  the  tau -t6-chrone,  s.    [Gr.  tauto,  for  to  aw(o=the 
taurine  separates  in  large,  hard,  colorless  rjrisms, 

wate 

hOl  ;tim   -iiiii.  reaCU  tile  salllf     point  m>  m«  aallld  Him.-,  imm    ,,  imi- 

tau-rln-lch -thy^s,  s.  [Lat.  fauri»(MS)=taurine,  ever  point  it  may  start.    The  inverted  cycloid,  in  a 

and  Gr.  ichthys=&  fish.]  vertical  plane,  having  its  base  horizontal,  is  a  tan- 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Labridw,  akin   to   Odax  tochronous   curve.      Also,   when    any   number  of 

(q.  v.),  from  the  Miocene  of  France.  curves  are  drawn  from  a  given  point,  and  another 

tau  -rls  Cite  s.    [  After  Pagus  tauriscorum,  the  curve  is  so  drawn  as  to  cut  off  from  every  one  of 
i    us  <,*">•«•    i-"~l             rTri     Switmrlnn  I  them  an  arc,  which  is  described  by  a  falling  par- 
Roman  name  for   the   Canton    Dri,    Switzerland,  ticle  in  oue' given  time   that  arc  is  cailed  a  tauto- 
where  it  occurs ;  suff . -tfe.    (Mm.).]  chrone 

if  in. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  acicular  crystals  of 

the  orthorhombic  system,  and  stated  to  have  the  tau-tOch -r8-nous,adj.  [English  tautochron(e) ; 

physical  characters  and  chemical  composition  of  -oits.]    Pertaining  to  a  tautochrone ;  isochronous. 

Melanterite  (q.  v.),  which  crystallizes  in  the  mono-  •     tau'-tft-clln,  s.    [Gr.  fatifo=the  same,  and  Wino 

clinic  system.  =to  incline ;  Ger.  tautpklin.] 

tau-r6-,  vref.    [TAURCS.]    Of  or  belonging  to  a  Jlin.:  A  grayish-white  ankerite  (q.  y.),  contain- 

DUH  ing  about  15  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  iron,  from 

tau-r6-che-no  chol  -Ic,  adj.    [  Pref.  tauro- ;  Gr.  near  Freiberg,  Saxony. 

chen   (genit.  chenos)  =  a   goose,  and  English  cholic  tau -tog,  s.    [North  Amer.  Indian  name.] 
(q.  v.).J    (See  def .  of  compound.) 


tawdered 

*[  Taverns  existed  in  England  at  least  as  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century,  liy  13  Edward  I. ,c. 5,  passed 


the  reign  of  Edward  111.  (1335-13YY),  only  three  were 
allowed  in  London ;  one  in  "  Ohepe,"  one  in  "\Val- 


taurochenocholic-acid,  s. 


Ichthy. :  Tautoga  nigra,  common  on  the  Atlantic 
coasts  of  temperate  North  America.  It  attains  a 
size  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  pounds,  and  fetches 


bridge,  anil  Newcastle  upon  Tync,  anil  three  each 
in  Westminster,  Lincoln,  Shrewsbury,  Salisbury, 
Hereford,  Worcester,  Southampton,  Ipswich,  Win- 
chester, Oxford,  and  Colchester.  Taverns  were 
first  licensed  in  1752.  In  the  early  days  of  this 
country  roadside  taverns  were  frequent,  but  since 
the  development  of  railroads  they  have  given  place 
to  the  hotel. 

*tavern-bush,  s.  The  bush  formerly  hung  out 
as  a  sign  for  inns.  (Longfellow:  Catau-ba  Wine.) 

'tavern-haunter,  s.   One  who  frequents  taverns. 

*tavern-man,  s. 

1.  The  keeper  of  a  tavern ;  an  innkeeper. 

2.  A  tippler. 

'tavern-token,  s.    A  token  issued  of  old  by  a 
tavern-keeper,  and  current  only  at  his  house.    Gif- 
f  ord,  however,  sug- 
gests (Ben  Jonson: 
Every  Man  in  his 
Humor,  i.3.  Note.) 


pu1e'      i       -                 ,.     rp                            d   En       European  fish  of  that  name.    [BLACK-FISH.]  so  caiied  because 
cfto^Jcfq.  v.).J  "De'riv'ed'fronforcol'fatn'ing  taurine       tau-to -ga,  s.    [Latinized  from  tautog  (q.  v.).]  wSuld  travel to'Se 
and  bile.                                                                                   Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Labridee,  from  the  Atlantic,  tavern"    The  first 
taurocholic-acid,  s.    The  same  as  BILIN  (q.  v.).    Body    compressed,    oblong,    covered  with    small  illustration  repre- 
The  name  taurocholic-acid  is  now  more  generally    scales;   double    series  of  conical   teeth  in   jaws;  sents   a    copper 
used                                                                                        dorsal  spines,  seventeen;  anal  spines,  three;  lateral  token  of  the  Ship 
tau -r6-COll,  tau-r&HJOl -la,  s.    [Gr.    tauros=&    line  not  interrupted.  tavern    at   Green- 
bull,  and  JtoH«=glue.]    A  gluey  substance  made       tau  -to-lite,  s.    [Gr.  fo«to=the  same,  and  lithos  wicu,  England; 

=a  stone;  Ger.  tautolith.\ 

Min.:    A   variety  of   Allanite  (q.  v.)..  found  in  brass  token  of  the 

crystals  in  the  trachyte  of  Lake  Laach,  Rhine.  old  Cock  (now  de- 

j.    v  „      AJ.  ,-.    ,       ,  ri-     i-  i  molished)  in  Fleet 

tau-t6-l6g -Ic.  tSu-tb-lOg  -Ic-al,  o.    [English  Street/London. 

"  Doing  as  much  mischief  as  the  most  ezigeant  votary     tautologM  ;    -fc,   -ica!.]     Involving  tautology  ;   re-  Both  were  of    the 

of  tauromuchu  could  desire."-S(.  James's  Gazette,  May  11,    peatmg  the  same  thing ;  having  the  same  significa-  Talue  ot  one  farthing. 

1887.  tion.  «^f  i.  To  swallow  a  tavern-token :  A  enphemism  = 

'tail  rft  ma    phi  an   a   &s      FTAIJROHACHU  1  "Unless  we  will  grant,  either  two  several  raptures  of  To  be  drunk.     (Used  only  in  the  past  tenses.) 

V'J   .      the  apostle,  or  an  unnecessary  and  tautological  repetition        ..Drnnk^  8ir,  yoa  hear  not  mesay  so;  perhaps  he  »»al- 

A.  Asadj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  bull-fights  or  bull-    ot  One."-Bp.  Hall:  Revelation  Unrevealed,  §  22.  Imcedatavern-tlken  or  some  Buch  device."-fien  Jonson. 


from  a  bull's  hide. 

»tau-r6-ma  -chl-a,  *tau-rom  -a-chj?,  s.  [Gr. 
tauros=A  bull,  and  mache=a.  battle,  a  fight.]  A 
public  bull-fight. 


Tavern-tokens. 


[Eng.  tautological; 


"In  tauromarhtan    technology    the    Wairoan    'haka'  ..^"T**  1?*. ^  *^'    .!„„. 

might  be  accounted  as  a  fight  of  the  nraK;las8."-Z,mdon  "'W-J     ln  a  tautological  mannBr. 

Daily  Telegraph.  *tau-t5l  -6-glBt,  subst.    [Eng.  tautology's  ,'  -ist.] 

S.  As  subnt. :   One  who  engages  in  bull-fights ;  a  One  who  uses  or  is  given  to  tautology, 

bull-fighter,  a  tauridor.  *tau-tol    6-glze,  v.  i.    [Eng.  tautologd/) ;  -ize.] 

*tau-ro-mach  -Ic,  a.     [TATJKOMACHIA.]     Of  or  To  use  tautology;  to  repeat  the  same  thing  in  dif- 

pertaining  to  bull-fights ;  tauromachian.  ferent  words. 

"The  matador  is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  tauromachtc  "That  in  this  brief  description  the  wise  man  should 

etiquette  to  attack  the  bull." — London  Daily  Telegraph.  tautologize,  is  not  to  be  supposed." — Smith:  On  Old  Age, 

tau  -riis,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  tauros.] 


loured  a  tavern-ti . 

Every  Xan  in  his  Rumor,  i.  3. 
*2.  To  hunt  a  tavern  f  'ox  :Tobe  drunk.  [FoiED.l.J 
"  Nor  did  he  ever  hunt  a  tavern  fox." 

J.  Taylor:  Life  of  Old  Parr.    (1635.) 

*tav  -ern-er,  *tav  ern-8r,  «.  [English  tavern; 
-rr;  Fr.  tavernier.  from  Lat.  tabernarius.]  One 
who  keeps  a  tavern. 

"  But  this  and  such  casts  were  derived  by  hucksters, 
vinteners,  and  taverners,  after  the  wines  were  laid  up  in 
their  cellers."— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  uiii.,  ch.  i. 


2.  Intoxicated. 

tav  -Is.-tock-He,  s.    [After  Tavistock,  England, 
where  it  was  first  found ;  stiff.  ~ite  (Min.)."] 

Min. :    A  mineral   occurring   as   small    acicular 
crystals,   sometimes  in  stellar  groups,  and  some- 

'A  repetition  of  this  kind,  made  in  different  words,  is    t;         ciosely  aggregated  as  a  minutely  mammillary 
called  a  plenoasme,  but  when  in  the  same  words  (as  it  is    ^st     Luster,  pearly  ;  color,  white  ;  fragile.    Phos- 


iimitso'rTaurasTa"thatofthe'  Pleiades  (q.  v.).  It  tauto,  for  to  a«ro=the  same,  and  iooos^speaking; 
is  situated  on  the  shoulderof  the  Bull.  Tauruscon-  Fr.  tautologie.}  A  useless  repetition  of  the  same 
tains  also  the  Crab  cluster  idea  or  meaning  in  different  words;  needless  repeti- 

2°The  second  sign  of  the  zodiac  (t)..    The  sun    tion  of   the    same    thing   in    different  words   or 
enters  it  about  the  twenty-second  of  April.  phrases. 

*2.  ZoOl. :  A  lapsed  genus  of  Bovidee. 

tTaurus-Foniatowski,  .-•. 

Astron.:  A  constellation  proposed  by  the  Abbe 
Poczobut.  It  is  between  Aquila  and  Ophiuchus, 
but  not  generally  adopted. 

tau-ryT-IC,  a.  [Eng.  taur(ine),  s. ;  -yl,  -tc.]  Per- 
taining to  or  containing  taurine. 

taurylic  acid,  s.  'tiiu-topn  -6-nf.  subst.    [Gr.  tautophOnia,  from    'T.'Todressras'skins.witn  mineral  agents,  as  alum, 

Chem.:  CjHgOt.     A    colorless  oil,  obtained,  to-    rau#0=the  same,  and  pfcofu'^voice.J    Repetition  of    instead  of   vegetable  extracts.     The  leather  pro- 
gether  with  phenol,  from  human  urine  and  from    the  same  sound.  duced    is   known   as   Hungarian,  white,  or   a 


«tau-to  phon  -Ic-al,  a.    [English  tautophm(y) ;    tolprT''pare"!>to'dres^;  to  ^rea'dy,  to  scour'geTDut. 
-ical.]    Repeating  the  same  sound.  touifen=to  curry  leather.] 

itn  i 
xtra 

that  of  c"ows  a^nThorses^irsmeTls  like"castoreum,    l  ^'/nv'lT'n  i    «tan  tfiu  -si  ana     <       [Greek    ieath'er.'tho  'latter  from  the  use  of" alum  as  the  prin- 

makcs  a  white  spot  upon  the    skin,  and  remains       *tau-tou  -sl-an,  nau-tov  (US,    n.     j          K    cipal  flgent 

liquid  at  18'.  rottto=the  same,  and ««»,«--         ice.j  ™K\}e       «2.  To  beat,  to  scourge. 


liq 

taut,  a.    [A  variant  of  tight  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Tight,  stretched  tight,  not  slack.  (Applied  to  a 
rope  or  sail.) 

"Nelson's  health  had  suffered  greatly  while  he  was  in 
the  Agamemnon.  'My  complaint,'  he  said,  'is  as  if  a 


same  essence  ;  of  identically  the  same  nature.   (Cud- 
worth.) 

tav  -ern,  'tav-erne.  «.  [Fr.  tavernc,  from  Lat. 
taberna=a  hut,  a  booth,  a  tavern.  From  the  same 
root  as  table  (q.  y.).]  A  house  where  wines  and 
other  exciseablo  liquors  are  sold,  and  where  ,pro- 


He's  to  be  made  more  tractable,  I  doubt  not. — 
Yes,  if  they  taw  him  as  they  do  whit-leather." 

Beaum.  <t  Flet.:  Captain. 

•3.  To  torture,  to  torment. 

taw,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  marble  to  play  with; 


'/"•    "                              •  other  exciseablo  liquors  are  sola,  ana  wnere  pro-  "~mi  «t  marbles 

girth  were  buckled  taut  over  my  breast;  and  my  endeavor  vision  is  made  for  travelers  or  parties;  a  public-  »  game  at  ] 

fn  the  night  is  to  get  loose.'  "-Svuthey:  Life  of  Kelton,  I  "  To  whip  a  top,  to  knuckle  down  at  tau:." 

cj,  vi  Bouse,  an  inn.  Churchill:  The  Candidate. 


2.  Properly  ordered  ;  prepared  against  emergency, 
tau-taug,  s.    [TAUTOO.]   . 

"  Inquire  at  London,  'mong  the  taverns  there:                   •*•—  •  HS^oH 
For  there  they  say  he  daily  doth  frequent."                       law,  .aerea' 
Shatcap.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  5.        dry  fashion. 

a.    [TAWDRY.]    Dressed  in  a  taw- 

fate,    fat, 
or,    wore. 

fare,     amidst, 
•wplf,     w5rk, 

what,     fall, 

who,      s6u; 

father 
mute, 

;      we,      wet,      here, 
cub,     cure,     unite, 

camel,    her,    there; 
cur,    rule,    full;     try, 

pine,     pit, 

Syrian. 

sire, 
a,     ce 

sir, 
=  6; 

marine; 
ey  =  a. 

g6,     pot, 
qu  =  kw. 

tawdrily 

taw  -drl-lf ,  adv.  [Eug.  tawdry;  -(«.]  In  a  taw- 
dry manner. 

"A  rabble  of  people,  seeing  her  very  oddly  Hnd  tnn'<(r/hi 
dressed,  took  her  tor  a  foreigner." — Pulteney:  To  Swift, 
Dec.  21,  1736. 

taw  -drl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tawdry;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tawdry. 

"There  was  a  kind  of  tawrfriness  in  their  habits." — 
Mural  Sla/e  of  Ent/lcm<l  (1670J,  p.  161. 

taw  -dry1,  *taw  -drle,  a.  &  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  St. 
Audry,that  is,  ,S(.  Etheldrida  (A.  S.  ^Etheldrydh), 
ami  originally  applied  to  a  rustic  necklace  bought 
at  St.  Audry's  Fair,  held  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  and  else- 
where on  St.  Audry's  Day,  Oct.  17.  Another  account 
is  that  St.  Audry  died  of  a  swelling  in  the  throat, 
which  she  considered  as  a  particular  judgment  for 
having  been  in  her  youth  much  addicted  to  wearing 
this  necklace.  It  did  not  at  first  imply  mean  or 
shabby  splendor.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Fine,  showy,  elegant. 

'2.  Showy  without  taste  or  elegance;  having  an 

excess  of  showy  ornaments  without  grace ;  gaudy. 

"All  that  artiftcial  tawdry  glare. 

Which  Virtue  scorns,  and  none  but  strumpets  wear.'' 
Churchill:  Prophecy  of  Famine. 

*B.  As  subst.:  Tawdry-lace  (q.v.). 

"Not  the  smallest  beck, 

But  with  white  pebbles  makes  her  tawdries  for  her  neok." 

Dray  ton. 

*tawdry-lace,  s.    A  rustic  necklace. 
"Come,  you  promised  me  a  tawdry-lace,  and  a  pair  of 
sweet  gloves." — Shabesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  8. 

taw -er,  s.  [Eng.  taw,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  taws; 
a  dresser  of  white  leather. 

taw'-er-y\  subst.  [Eng.  taw,  v. ;  -ery.]  A  place 
where  skins  are  tawed. 

taw-Ie,o.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Tame,  tractable; 
spoken  of  a  horse,  cow,  &c.  (Scotch.) 

"Ye  ne'er  was  donsie, 
But  namely,  tnwie,  quiet,  an'  cannie." 

Burns:  Auld  Farmer  tu  his  Attld  Stare. 

taw  -Icie,  subst.  [N'ativo  North  American  Indian 
name.] 

Bot.:  Orontium  aquaticum. 

taw  -ne?,  s.    [TENN£.] 

taw  -ill-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  tawney;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tawny. 

taw'-ny\  a.  [Fr.  ta)in<!=tanned,  tawny;  prop, 
pa.  par.  of  rann«r=totan  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Orel.  Lang.:  Of  a    yellowish   dark  color,  like 
things  tanned,  or  persons  who  are  sunburnt. 

"Like  a  leopard's  tateny  and  spotted  hide." 

Longfelleu):  Rain  in  Summer. 

2.  Bot. :  Fulvous,  dull  yellow,  with  a  mixture  of 
gray  and  brown. 

tawny-barred  angle,  s. 

Pjitlotn.:  A  European  geometer  moth,  Macaria 
liturata.  The  fore  wings  are  purplish  gray,  with 
three  darker  transverse  lines.  The  larva  feeds  on 
fir  in  September. 

*tawny-coat,  subst.  An  ecclesiastical  apparitor, 
from  thecolor  of  the  livery  worn  by  them.  (Shakesp.: 
Benry  VI.,  Ft.  I.,  iii.  I.) 

*tawny-moor,  s.    A  mulatto. 

"A  black,  a  tawny-moor,  and  a  Frenchman." — Centlivre: 
Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,  i.  1. 

tawny-owl, «. 

Ornithology:  Syrnium  stridula  (Alucoflamniea). 
.STRIX,  2.] 

tawny-pinion,  s. 

EntomoL:  A  European  night-moth,  Xylina  semi- 
brunnea. 

tawny-sheers,  s. 

Entomol.:  A  European  night-moth,  Diauthcecia 
carpophaga.  The  larva  feeds  on  the  bladder  cam- 
pion (Silene  Inflate). 

tawny-wave,  s. 

EntomoL:  A  European  geometer  moth,  Acidalia 
rubricata. 

*taw  -nf,  v.  1.    [T.vwxv,  a.]    To  tan. 
"The  eunne  so  soone  the  painted  face  will  tnwny." 
Breton:  Mother's  Blessing,  p.  9. 

taw  -pie,  s.    [TAUPIE.] 

taws.,  tawge,  subst.  [A.  S.  rat«are=tobeat,  to 
Bcourge.]  A  leather  strap,  usually  witli  a  slit  or 
fringe-like  end,  used  as  an  instrument  of  punish- 
ment by  schoolmasters  and  others.  (Scotch.) 

ax,  taxe,  s.  [Fr.  faxc  =  a  taxation,  fromr«a-er= 
to  tax,  to  rate,  to  assess,  from  Lat.  taxo=to  handle 
...  to  rate,  to  value;  Low  Lat.  taxa=&  rating, 
a  taxation.  Taxo  is  for  rac/o,  from  tactus,  pa.  par. 
of  taiMo=to  touch.  Tax  and  task  are  doublets ;  Sp. 
tasa ;  Port,  tajca ;  Ital.  tossa.] 
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1.  A  contribution  imposed    by    authority   upon 
people  to  meet  the  expenses  of  government  or  other 
public  services. 

(1)  A  government  imposition,  or  charge*  made  by 
the  state  on  the  income  or  property  of  individuals, 
or  on  products  consumed  by  them.    A  tax  is  said  to 
be  direct  when  it  is  demanded  from  the  ver^  per- 
sons who  it  is  intended  or  desired  should  pay  it,  as 
a  poll-tax,  income-tax,  property-tax,  taxes  for  keep- 
ing dogs,  &c.    An  indirect  tax  is  one  demanded 
from  one  person,  who  is  expected  and  intended  to 
recoup   or  indemnify  himself  at  the   expense   of 
another,  as  customs  and  excise  duties. 

"Poets,  of  all  men,  ever  least  regret 
Increasing  taxes  and  the  nation's  debt." 

Cowper;  Table  Talk,  177. 

(2)  Any  rate  or  sum  imposed  upon  individuals  for 
municipal,  county,  or  other  local  purposes,  as  police 
taxes,  taxes  for  the  repairs  of  roads,  bridges,  &c., 
poor-tax,  drainage-tax,  &c. 

2.  A  disagreeable  or  burdensome  duty  or  charge ; 
an  oppressive  demand  or  exaction ;  a  requisition ; 
as,  This  is  a  heavy  tax  on  his  time  and  strength. 

*3.  A  task ;  a  lesson  to  be  learned. 

*4.  Charge,  censure. 

"He  could  not  without  grief  of  heart,  and  without 
some  (ax  upon  himself  and  his  ministers  for  the  not  exe- 
cuting the  laws,  look  upou  the  bold  license  of  some 
pamphlets." — Clarendon, 

Tf  Tax  applies  to  or  implies  whatever  is  paid  by 
the  people  to  the  Government,  according  to  a  cer- 
tain estimate:  the  customs  are  a  species  of  tax 
which  are  less  specific  than  other  <o.res,  being  regu- 
lated \yycitstum  rather  than  any  definite  law;  the 
customs  apply  particularly  to  what  was  customarily 
givon  by  merchants  for  the  goods  which  they  im- 
ported from  abroad.  Tho  predominant  idea  in  con- 
tributioji  is  that  of  common  consent;  it  supposes  a 
degree  of  freedom  in  the  agent  which  is  incompati- 
ble with  the  exercise  of  authority  expressed  by_the 
other  terms,  hence  the  term  is  with  more  propriety 
applied  to  those  cases  in  which  men  voluntarily 
unite  in  giving  toward  any  particular  object;  as 
charitable  contributions,  or  contribut ions  in  support 
of  a  war ;  but  it  may  be  taken  in  the  general  sense 
of  a  forced  payment,  as  in  speaking  of  military 
contribution. 

tax-cart,  taxed-cart,  s.  A  light  English  spring- 
cart  on  which  only  a  low  rate  of  tax  is  charged. 

tax-free,  a.    Exempt  or  free  from  taxation. 

tax-gatherer,  s.    A  collector  of  taxes. 

"The  Protestant  ministers  were  harassed  by  the  tax- 
gatherers." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  yi. 

tax-payer,  s.  One  who  is  assessed  to,  and  pays 
taxes. 

tax,  v.*t.    [TAX,*.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  impose  a  tax  or  taxes  on  ;  to  subject  to  the 
payment  of  taxes ;  to  levy  taxes  or  other  contribu- 
tions from  for  state  or  local  purposes. 

"The  taxing  of.  living  creatures  by  the  poll,  propounded 
first  in  Edward  the  sixth  his  reign,  she  would  not  suffer 
to  be  so  much  aa  once  named. "—Camden:  Hist,  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  Can.  1590). 

2.  To  assess  to  a  tax ;  to  levy  a  tax  on. 

"The  arable  lands  which  tire  given  in  lease  to  farmers 
are  (axed  at  a  tenth  of  the  rent."— Smt'M;  Wealth  of 
A'atfontf,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  To  load  with  a  burden  or  burdens;  to  make 
demands  on ;  to  put  to  a  certain  strain. 

"  Taxing  her  mind  to  Hid  her  eyes." 

Saott:  Bridal  of  Triermain,  ii.  4. 

4.  To  charge,  to  censure,  to  accuse.    (Followed  by 
for  or  with  {more  generally  the   latter)   before  an 
indirect  object,  and  formerly  also  by  of;  as,  to  tax 
a  man  with  falsehood.) 

"She  confesses  the  truth  of  her  husband'n  accusation; 
but  she  tuxes  the  serpent  as  her  seducer."— Bp.  Montley: 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  16. 

II.  Law:  To  go  through  and  allow  or  disallow  the 
items  of  charge  in. 

"  A  returning  officer,  whose  bill  of  costs  has  been  taxed 
on  the  application  of  the  candidates." — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

tax  a-bll  -I-ty",  what.  fEng.  taxable;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  taxable. 

tax  -a  ble,  a.  PEng.  tax;  -able.'}  Liable  to  be 
taxed;  capable  of  being  taxed;  subject  to  taxation. 

"  Leave  America,  if  she  has  taxable  matter  in  her,  to  tax 
herself." — Burke:  American  Taxation. 

*tax'-a-ble-neSB,  s.  fEng.  taxable;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  taxable ;  taxability. 

*tax  -a-blf ,  adverb.  [Eng.  taxab(le) ;  -ly.]  In  a 
taxable  manner. 

tax  a  -ce-88,  s.  [Lat.  tax(us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
surf,  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Taxads ;  an  order  of  Gymnogens.  Trees  or 
shrubs  with  continuous  inarticulated  branches,  the 


taxidermic 

wood  with  circular  disks.  Loaves  evergreen,  gen- 
erally narrow,  rigid,  entire,  veinless,  alteruato_or 
distichous,  sometimes  dilated  ami  lobcd,  in  which 
case  the  veins  are  forked  and  of  equal  thickness. 
Flowers  dio3cious, naked,  surrounded  by  imbricr.ted 
bracts.  Males  having  several  stamens;  filaments 
usually  monadelphous.  Female  solitary,  ovules 
naked,  the  foramen  at  the  apex,  the  outer  skin 
finally  becoming  hard.  Pericarp  imperfect,  usually 
cup-shaped,  succulent;  embryo,  dicotyledonous. 
Known  genera  nine,  species  fifty.  (Lindley.) 

tax    ad,  s.    [Lat.  tax(us) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ad.] 
Bot,  (pl.~) :  Lindlcy's  name  for  Taxacea?  (q.  v.). 

tax  a  tion,  ttubst.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  taxationem, 
accus.  of  taxatiOt  from  taxatus.  pa.  par.  of  taxo=ti> 
handle  ...  to  tax  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  tassazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  imposing  a  tax  or  taxes  on  the  sub- 
jects of  a  state  or  government,  or  on  the  members  of 
a  corporation  or  company  by  the  proper  authority, 
for  the  raising  of  revenue  to  moot  the  expenses  of 
public  services ;  the  raising  of  revenue  by  means  of 
taxes ;  the  system  by  which  such  revenue  is  raised. 

"There  are  two  different  circumstances,  which  render 
the  interest  of  money  a  much  lens  proper  subject  of 
direct  taxation  than  the  rent  of  land."—  Smith;  Wealth  of 
Nations,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  A  tax  or  assessment  imposed ;  the  aggregate  of 
particular  taxes. 

"The  taxation  by  that  way  of  assessment  seemed 
greater  then  in  old  time." — Camden:  Hist.  Elisabeth  (an. 
1590). 

*3.  Demand,  claim. 

"I  bring  no  overture  of  war,  no  taxation  of  homage." — 
Shakes?.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

*4.  Charge,  censure,  accusation,  scandal. 

"  My  father's  love  is  enough  to  honor ;  speak  no  more  of 
him,  you'll  be  whipt  for  taxation  one  of  these  days."— 
Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

II.  Laic :  The  act  of  taxing  or  examining  a  bill  of 
costs  in  law. 

*tax  -a-tlve-lf ,  adv.    [TAX.]    As  a  tax. 

"If  these  ornaments  or  furniture  had  been  put  taxa- 
tively,  and  by  way  of  limitation,  such  a  thing  bequeathed 
as  a  legacy  shall  not  be  paid,  if  it  wants  ornaments  or 
furniture."—  A yliffe;  Parergon. 

taxed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [TAX,  v.] 

taxed-cart,  s.    A  tax-cart  (q.v.). 

tax  -el,  s.    [Late  Lat.  taxus=a  badger.] 

Zo6l. :  Tax  idea  americana,  the  American  badger. 
The  snout  is  shorter  and  more  hairy  than  that  of 
the  European  badger ;  the  body  of  a  whitish  color, 
sometimes  shaded  with  gray  or  tawny.  Length, 
excluding  the  tail,  about  twenty-four  inches,  tail 
six  inches.  It  abounds  on  the  plains  watered  by 
the  Missouri,  but  its  southern  range  is  not  exactly 
defined.  It  appears  to  bo  more  carnivorous  than 
the  European  species. 

tax  -5r,  s.    [Eng.  tax,  v. ;  -e?-.] 

1.  One  who  taxes. 

"For  the  first  of  these  I  am  u  little  to  alter  their  name; 
for  instead  of  takers,  they  become  taxers;  instead  of  tnk- 
ing  provision  for  your  majesty's  service,  they  tax  your 
people  ad  redimendam  veiationem."  —  Bacon:  Speech, 
Touching  Purveyors. 

2.  In  Cambridge  University,  one  of  the  officers 
chosen  yearly  to  regulate  the  assize  of  bread,  and 
see  the  true  gauge  of  weights  and  measures  ob- 
served ;  a  taxor. 

tax  -I-arch,  s.  [Gr.  taxiarches,  from  taxi*=a. 
division  of  an  army,  and  arc/to— to  rule.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  An  Athenian  military  officer  com- 
manding a  taxis  or  battalion. 

tax'-I-corn,  s.  [TAXICOBNES.]  A  beetle  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Taxicornes  (q.  v.). 

tax  I-cor  -nes,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  taxis= arranging,  and 
Lat.  cornu=&.  horn.] 

Entom.:  The  second  family  of  Latreille's  Heter- 
omera.  They  are  all  winged;  the  body  is  for  the 
most  part  square,  with  the  thorax  concealing  or 
receiving  the  head;  antennae  short,  more  orless 
per  foli  ate  or  grained ;  the  legs  adapted  for  walking. 
TheyJivo  in  fungi,  beneath  the  bark  of  trees,  or  on 
tho  ground  under  stones.  Tribes,  Diaperales  and 
Cossyphonse. 

tax  Id  §-a,  ft.  [Late Lat.  tax(us\  =  -<\ badger,  and 
Gr.  eidos= form ;  ct.  Lat.  £a#omnws:=  pertaining  to  a 
badger  (according  to  Smith,  probably  from  the 
Celtic  name  of  tho  badger;  (jer.  dachs  —  a.  badger.) 

Zodl.:  A  genus  of  Melime,  with  one,  or  perhaps 
two  species.  Taxideo,  americana  (\labradorica)  is 
the  Common  American  Badger  of  the  United  States. 
T.  berlandieri,thG  Mexican  Badger,  is  possibly  only 
a  local  variety.  [TAXEL.] 

tax-I-deV-mic,  a.  [Eng,  taxiderm(y) ;  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  taxidermy. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     (jhin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph    =  f. 
-cian,     -tian  -  shan.     -tion,      -sion  =  shun;      tion,      -sion  =  shun,     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,       &c.     bel.     del. 


taxidermist 
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tea-chest 


tax  -i-der  mist,  subst.  f  Eng.  taxtdcrmto) ;  -itf.] 
One  who  is  skilled  in  taxidermy  :  tun1  who  prepares, 
preserves,  and  stuffs  the  skins  of  animals. 

"A  seven-pounder,  which  at  the  present  moment  is 
being  set  up  by  a  Heading  tajcidrrini&t." — Field,  June  4, 
1867. 

tax  -I-d5r  my\  subst.  [Gr.  fa.r/s=order,  arrange- 
ment, and  derma=skin.]  Tho  art  of  preparing  and 
preserving  the  skins  of  animals,  and  also  of  stuffing 
and  mounting  them,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  resem- 
ble the  living  forms  as  nearly  as  possible. 

tax  -In,  s.    [Lat.  tox(us)  =a  yew-tree ;  -in.] 

Cfiem. :  A  resinous  substance  extracted  from  the 
leaves  of  the  yew-tree  by  treatment  with  alcohol 
containing  tartaric  acid.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  dilute  acids, 
and  precipitated  from  acid  solutions  by  alkalies  in 
white  bulky  flocks. 

tax  In  -e-»,  s.  pi.  [Latin  tox(us) ;  fern.  pi.  adj. 
Biiff.  -inece.] 

Botany :  A  tribe  of  Coniferae,  founded  by  Richard. 
Flowers  dioecious ;  cones  much  reduced ;  scales 
small,  thin, orcoriaceous,  theupper  with  one  ovule. 
Seed  hard,  with  a  fleshy  coat,  or  seated  in  a  fleshy 
cup.  Pollen  globose.  (Sir  J.  Hooker.) 

tax  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [TAX,  v.] 

taxing-master,  s. 

Eng.  Law ;  An  officer  of  a  court  of  law,  who  ex- 
amines bills  of  costs, and  allows  or  disallows  charges. 

tax -Is, s.  [Gr.=order,  arrangement;  tassd,  fut. 
taxo=to  set  in  order.] 

1.  Ancient  Arch. :  That  disposition  which  assigns 
to  every  part  of  a  building  its  just  dimensions.    It 
is  synonymous  with  Ordonnance  in  modern  archi- 
tecture. 

2.  Greek  Antiq.:  A  division  of  troops  correspond- 
ing in  some  respects  to  the  modern  battalion. 

3.  Surg.:  An    operation    by   which   those   parts 
which    have  quitted    their   natural  situation   are 
replaced  by  the  hand  without  the  assistance   of 
instruments,  as  in  reducing  hernia,-&c. 

tax-i  -tes,,  s.    [Gr.  taxos=a  yew  tree;  suff.  -ites.] 

Palceobpt. :  A  genus  of  plants  akin  toTaxusfq.v.). 
Two  species  from  the  Lower  Jurassic,  two  from  the 
Eocene,  and  one  or  more  from  the  Oligocene. 

*tax  -less,  a.  [Eng.  tax;  -less.]  Free  or  exempt 
from  taxes  or  taxation. 

"More recently,  when  a  docked-tail  colley  was  taxless." 
—Field,  Feb.  27,  1886. 

tax-6-cri  -nl-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  taxocrin(us) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutl.  -idee.] 

Pulcp.ont.:  A  family  of  C'rinoidoa.  Basals  three, 
very  small;  five  subradial  or  parabasal  pieces  sup- 
porting three  to  seven  circles  of  radials ;  Silurian  to 
the  Carboniferous. 

tax  6-cri  -niis,  s.  [Gr.  taxos=&  yew,  and  krinon 
=  alily.] 

Paloeont.:  The  typical  senus  of  Taxocrinido?. 
Upper  Silurian  and  Carboniferous, 

tax-6-dl -te§,  R.  [Mod.  Lat.  taxod(ium);  suff. 
-ites.] 

Palocobot.:  A  gonus  of  Cupresseep,  akin  to  Taxo- 
dium. 

tax-6  -dl-iim,  s.  [Lat.  taxus=a  yew,  and  Gr. 
ei'dcMs=forin.] 

1.  Hot. :   A  genus  of  ("upressete.    Taxodium  fit's- 
tichum,  thn  Deciduous  Cypress,  is  stimulating  and 
diuretic. 

2.  Palceobot.:  From  the  (Cretaceous  and  Great  Lig- 
nite of  North  America  onward. 

tax  -6-d5n,  s.    [Late  Latin  tax  (us)  =•  a  badger; 

Suff,  -Odon.j      [TAXIDEA.] 

PaloBonl.:  A  genus  of  Mustelidep,  with  affinities 
to  the  Badgers  and  the  Otters,  from  the  Miocene  of 
Western  Europe. 

*tax-5l'-6-&jf,  subst.  [Gr.  fa;r/s  =  order,  arrange- 
ment, and  logos  =  a  word,  a  discourse.]  Tho  same 
as  TAXONOMY  (q.  v.}. 

tax-6-n8m -Ic,  «.  [Eng.  taxonom(y};  -fc.]  Per- 
taining to  or  involving  taxonomy  or  systematic 
classification. 

tax-5n  -6-my^,  s.  [Greek  taxis  =  order,  arrange- 
ment, and  nomos=law.] 

1.  That   department   of   natural    history   which 
treats  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  classification. 

2.  The  laws  and  principles  which  govern  classifi- 
cation. 

"  We  mast  learn  something  of  the  arrangement  and 
classification  of  living  being*— 1.  e.,  of  the  science  of  tax- 
onomy."—St.  George  Mivart:  The  Cat,  ch.  i.,  g  11. 

tax  -or,  subst.  [Eng.  tax,  v. ;  -or.]  The  same  as 
TAXER,*.  (q.v.). 

tax-ox  -y^l-on,  s.  [Gr.  taxos  —  the  yew  tree,  and 
0yiOA»WOOa.j 

Palceobot.:  A  genus  of  Conifcrae  with  wood  like 
thatof  theTaxus  (q.  v.).  Found  withTaxites  in  the 
Lower  Oligocene. 


tax  us,  s.  fLat.,  from  Gr.  taxos=&  yew  tree.] 
Kofi;  nil  :  Yew:  tln>  typical  genus  of  Taxacoce  or 
Taxiing.  Fruit  drupaceous,  composed  of  a  cup- 
shaped,  fleshy  receptacle,  with  dry  empty  scales  at 
its  base,  surrounding  a  naked  bony  seed.  Only 
known  species  Taxus  baccata,  the  Common  Yew. 
[YEW.]  Taxits  fastiyiata,  the  Irish  or  Florence 
Court  Yew,  is  a  variety  of  this  species. 

*Ta-Jte'-S-t6,  s.    [Lat.=daughter  of  Atlas  and 
Pleione,  changed  by  Diana  into  a  stag.  J 
Astron.  :  One  of  the  Pleiades. 

Tay  -I5r,  s.    [Seedef.of  compound.] 

Taylor's  theorem,  s. 

Math.:  A  theorem  discovered  by  Dr.  Brook  Tay- 
lor, and  published  by  him  in  1715.  Its  object  is  to 
show  how  to  develop  a  function  of  the  algebraic 
sum  of  two  variables  into  a  series  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  ascending  powers  of  oneof  the  variables, 
With  coefficients  which  are  functions  of  the  other. 
Taylor's  formula  is  as  follows: 

-  till         (/-«    «2        d^U    «3          rfntt       yn 


dx  djc'2  1.2  (1x31.2.3'  dx*  1.2..n 
In  which  the  first  member  is  any  function  of  the 
sum  of  two  variables,  and  u  is  what  that  function 
becomes  when  the  leading  variable  y  is  made  equal 
to  0.  It  fails  to  develop  a  function  in  the  particu- 
lar case  in  which  it,  or  any  of  its  successive  differ- 
ential coefficients,  becomes  infinite  for  any  particu- 
lar value  of  thft  variable  which  enters  them.  It 
only  fails  for  the  particular  value,  holding  good  for 
all  other  values. 

tay  -I5r-lte,  s.  [After  J.  W.  Taylor,  who  ana- 
lyzed it;  suff.  -tte(3fm.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  found  in  small  concretions  hav- 
ing crystalline  structure,  in  the  guano-beds  of  the 
Chincha  Islands.  Hardness,  2*0;  color,  yellowish- 
white;  taste,  pungent  and  bitter.  Composition: 
Sulphuric-acid,  47\S;  potash,  47'0;  ammonia,  5'2= 
100,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  formula  (SK.O4- 
1NH40)S03. 

tay^  -ra,  s.    [Native  name.] 

ZooL:  Galerit  barbara^  a  small  carnivorous  mam- 
mal, about  the  size  of  a  marten,  from  tropical 
America.  Its  color  is  uniform  black,  slightly  tinged 
with  brown,  with  a  white  patch  on  the  throat 
and  upper  part  of  the  chest.  In  a  wild  state  it  bur- 
rows in  the  ground  ;  it  is  easily  tamed,  and  becomes 
a  lively  and  amusing  pet  in  captivity. 

ta-zel,s.    [TEASEL.] 

taz'-nite,  s.  [After  Tazua,  Bolivia,  where  found  ; 
suff.  -He  (A/m.).] 

Mineral.  :  An  amorphous  mineral  with  somewhat 
fibrous  structure,  sometimes  earthy;  color,  yellow. 
It  is  of  apparently  uncertain  composition,  but  is 
regarded  as  an  arseno-antimonate  of  bismuth, 
analogous  to  bindheimite  (q.  v.),and  requires  fur- 
ther examination. 

taz  -za  (first  z  as  t),  subst.  [Ital.]  A  flat  cup 
with  a  foot  and  handles. 

T  -band-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Tho  letter  T,  and 
Eng.  bandage.] 

Surg.:  A  bandage  shaped  like  the  letter  T,  con- 
sisting of  a  strip  of  linen  attached  at  right,  angles 
to  another  strip.  When  two  such  strips  are  so  at- 
tached it  is  a  double  X*  Used  in  supporting  dress- 
ings in  diseases  of  the  periuaMim,  groin,  &c, 

*T  -beard,  s.  [The  letter  T,  and  Eng.  beard.]  A 
beard  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  T. 

tgha  -Ian  (t  silent),  s.  [Chinese.]  A  blue  pow- 
der containing  copper,  used  by  the  Chinese  for  pro- 
ducing blue  colors  on  porcelain. 

t?her  -nb-zSm  (t  silent),  s.    [Russ.] 

Geol.  :  A  black  soil  of  a  particularly  rich  charac- 
ter, extending  at  intervale  from  the  Volga  to  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  even  to  Podolia  and 
East  Gallicia.  It  is  analogous  to  the  regurof  In- 
dia. In  the  opinion  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchisou 
(Russia,  c&c.,  p.  597)  it  is  of  aqueous  origin. 

tc,het  -wer  tak  (t  silent.  w  as  v),*.  [Rnss.]  A 
Russian  silver  coin  worth  25  copecks,  or  about  20 
cents  American  currency. 

t9hlck  (t  silent),  s.    [Seedef.J 

1.  A    sound   produced    by    pressing   the    tongue 
against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  withdrawing  it 
suddenly  ;  used  to  quicken  a  lazy  horse. 

2.  An  exclamation  of  surprise  or  of  contempt. 
Tc.hu  -di  (f  silent),  a.    [Russ.]    A  name  given  by 

th«  Russians  to  the  Finnic  races  in  the  northwest 
of  Russia.  It  is  now  more  generally  applied  to  des- 
ignate the  group  of  peoples  of  which  the  Finns,  the 
Esthonians,  the  Livonians,  and  the  Laplanders  are 
members. 

Tc.hu  '-die  (t  silent),  a.  [TcHUDl.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  theTchudi;  specif.,  designating  that  group 
of  Turanian  tongues  spoken  by  the  Finns,  Estho- 
uians,  Livonians,  and  Laplanders. 


T'-ClOth,  ftubuf.  [See  def.  ]  A  plain  cotton  cloth 
manufactured  in  Europe  for  the  Indian  and  ( 'him-H1 
nuirkut,  and  so  called  for  having  a  T  stamped  on  it. 

tea,  *tee,  *cha,  *chau,  .s.  [Chine.-!-  /.',  cVo,  tx'a ; 
Fr.//w;;  (Jcr.  tht-i-;  ItaL cia ;  Malay&A.  Formerly 
pronounced  to/ ;  Pope  used  it  to  rhyme  with  <>bf>/ 
(Rapeof  the  Lock,  iii.  7).  away  (lb.  i.  62),  ami  ttt,m 
(/iitjiset  Table,  27),  though  in  the  la^t-naim-d  pi»-ni 
(112)  he  makes  it  rhyme  with  decree.] 

1.  Chfin.  (&  Oomm.:    Tho  prepared  leavesof  Thru 
sitiensis,  an  evergreen  closely  allied  to  theCamellia 
family.    The  leaves  are  gathered  four  times  during 
the  year,  the  tea  prepared  from  the  first  or  spring 
gathering  being   the  most   delicate    in    color  and 
flavor.    Formerly  it  was  supposed   that  black  and 
green  teas  were  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  differ- 
out  plants,  but  it  is  now  known  that  both  varieties 
are  obtained  from  the  same  plant,  the  differences 
depending  on  the  mode  of  preparation.     In  prepar- 
ing green  teas  the  leaves  are  gently  heated  in  dry- 
ing-pans, to  render  them  soft  and  flaccid,  t  hen  rolled 
by  the  hand  on  a  wooden  table,  this  operation  being 
repeated  several  times  as  quickly  as  possible,  to 
prevent  fermentation  and  preserve  the  preen  color. 
The  leaves  intended   for  black  tea  are  placed  in 
heaps  to  undergo  fermentation.    At  the  end  of  three 
or  four  hours  they  are  tossed  about  and  beaten  by  the 
hand  until  they  become  soft.    They  are  next  heated 
in  an  iron  pan,  and  rolled  into  balls  by  the  hand, 
this  operation  being  repeated  several  times;  lastly, 
the  leaves  are  slowly  dried  over  a  charcoal  fire. 
The  two  great  classes  of  tea,  groun  and  black,  are 
each  subdivided  into  a  variety  of  kinds,  known  in 
commerce  by  particular  names.   Thus,  in  green  teas 
there  are  Gunpowder,  Hyson,  Young  Hyson,  Impe- 
rial, Twankay.  &c. ;    and  in  black    teas,  Congou, 
Kaisow,  Atoning,  Souchong,  Assam,  &c.     The  most 
important,  soluble  organic  substances  existing  in 
tea  are  an  alkaloid  tneine  (q.v.),  an  essential  oil 
present  in  very  small  quantity,  and  to  which  the 
peculiar  aroma  of  the  tea  is  said  to  be  duo,  and  tan- 
n ic  acid.    Green  tea  contains  on  an  average  26  per 
cent  of  tannic  acid,  black  tea  about  15  per  cent. 

Tea  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  nutrient  in  the 
sense  of  supplying  material  to  build  up  wasted  tis- 
sue, or  to  generate  heat,  but  it  is  chiefly  prized  on 
account  of  its  refreshing  and  stimulating  proper- 
ties, and  its  power  of  engendering  activity  of 
thought,  and  driving  away  sleep.  Taken  in  excess 
it  is  apt  to  produce  giddiness  and  nervous- 
ness. Of  late  years  an  extensive  fraud  has  been 
practiced  upon  the  tea-drinking  public  by  the 
Chinese.  Exhausted  loaves— that  is,  loaves  which 
have  already  been  infused — were  taken  and  treated 
with  iron  filings,  which  had  the  effect  of  restoring 
to  them  their  dark  color.  These  were  then  dried, 

Prepared  in  the  usual  way,  and  packed  for  export, 
ut.  though  they  looked  all  right,  it  was  clear  that 
such  teas  were  neither  useful  norwholesome.  Both 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have  for  years 
taken  special  precautions  against  the  importation 
of  adulterated  teas;  Canada  has  done  likewise. 

2.  Hist.:  Tea  was  used  in  China  from  early  times, 
and  is  mentioned  as  a  common    beverape  in  that 
country   by   Soliman,  an  Arabian  merchant,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  his  travels  thither  about  A.D. 
850.    The  first  mention  of  it  by  a  European  was  by 
Bolero  in  1590.    About  1610  the  Dutch  first  brought 
it  to  England.    The  imposition  by  the  Home  Gov- 
ernment of  a   duty  on   tea  imported  into  America 
led   to    the    destruction  of    many  boxes  of  it  in 
Boston  and  New  York,  and  was  oneof  the  causes 
that   brought  on  the  American  War  of  Independ- 
ence. 

3.  The  evening  meal,  at  which  tea    is  generally 
served. 

4.  A  decoction  or  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  the  tea- 
plant  in  boiling  water,  used  as  a  beverage,  gener- 
ally mixed  with  milk  or  cream,  and  sweetened  with 
sugar. 

5.  An  infusion  or    decoction  of    vegetables    for 
drinking,  as  sage-tea,  camomile-rea,  &c, 

6.  A  soup  or  extract  of  beef ;  as,  beef-tea. 
T[  Paraguay  tea:  [PARAGUAY-TEA.] 
tea-berry,  s. 

Bot.;  Gaultheriaprocumbens. 

*tea-board,  *.  A  tray-shaped  board  on  which 
tea-things  were  set. 

tea-caddy,  s.  A  small  box  for  holding  the  tea 
used  in  households.  [CADDY,  TEA-CHEST,  2.J 

tea-cake,  s.    A  light  kind  of  cake  eaten  with  tea. 

tea-canister,  s.  A  canister  or  box  in  which  tea 
is  kept. 

tea-chest,  s. 

1.  A  slightly  formed  box,  usually  covered  with 
Chinese  characters  and  figures,  and  lined  with  thin 
sheet-lead,  in  which  tea  is  sent  from  China. 

2.  (See  extract.) 

11 A  lady  of  advanced  age  tells  me  that  what  is  called  a 
tea-caddy  now  was  formerly  called  a  tea-ctfat,  und  that 
the  smaller  boxes  inside  it  were  called  caddies." — Motes 
and  Queries,  Ap.  16,  1887,  p.  808. 


lite,     &t,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    h§rt    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cfir,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      88,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a,       qu  =  lew. 


tea-cloth 

tea-cloth,  suM.  A  cloth  used  iu  washing  up  tea- 
things. 

tea-cup,  s.    A  small  cup  to  drink  tea  from. 

TT  A  storm  in  a  ten-cup :  A  great  disturbance  about 
a  trifling  matter;  mucn  ado  about  nothing. 

"The  'Schauffouree'  in  'Southern  Bulgaria'  will  prove 
a  mere  Sturm  in  a  trn-cup." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tea-cupful,  s.    As  much  as  a  tea-cup  will  hold. 

tea-dealer,  s.  One  who  deals  in  or  sells  tea ;  a 
tea-merchant. 

tea-drinker,  subst.  One  who  drinks  tea ;  specif 
one  who  uses  tea  as  a  beverage  habitually  or  iu 
preference  to  any  other. 

tea-garden,  s. 

1.  A  garden,  attached  to  a  place  of  entertainment, 
where  tea  is  served. 

2.  A  garden  in  which  tea  is  grown. 

_  If  Some  fine  specimens  of  American  tea  arc  raised 
in  Georgia,  and  the  results  of  the  sales  indicate 
that  the  culture  of  this  crop  in  parts  of  the  South 
will  become  of  groat  importance.  It  is  not  gener- 
ally known  that  attempts  were  made  to  establish 
tea-gardens  there  before  the  war,  and  that  since 
the  end  of  that  outbreak  systematic  efforts  have 
been  made  to  revive  the  old  gardens.  The  State 
Agricultural  College  9f  Georgia  has  been  instru- 
mental in  spreading  information  among  farmers 
concerning  the  culture  of  tea. 
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tea-urn,  nubst.    A  vessel  in  the  shape  of  an  urn 
placed  (iu  the  tea-table,  for  supplying  hot  water  for 


team-shovel 

"league,  s.    [Cf.  Wei.  taiawg=n  rustic.")   A  uama 
of  contempt  for  an  Irishman.    (Johnson.) 


tea-kettle,  s.  An  ordinary  piece  of  stove-furni- 
ture for  boiling  water  for  making  tea,  Ac. 

Tea-kettle  broth:  Bread  cut  in  small  dice  and 
soaked  in  hot  water,  to  which  butter,  pepper  and 
salt  are  added. 

tea-lead,  subst.    Thin  sheet-lead  used  to  line  the 
chests  in  which  tea  is  sent  over  from  China. 
tea-Oil,  s. 

1.  An  excellent  table  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds 
of  Camellia  oleifera,  growing  in  China. 

2.  The  oil  of  the  tea-plant  (q-  v.). 
tea-plant,  s. 

Bat.  A  Hart.:  Thea  sinensis,  or  chinensis,  from 
which  T.assamica  is  not  distinct.  Griffith  called 
it  Camellia  theifera.  It  is  wild  in  Assam,  and 
possibly  so  in  China,  though  the  exact  locality  may 
be  unknown,  or  the  Chinese  cultivated  plant  may 
have  come  originally  from  Assam.  Formerly  Thea 
viridis  and  Thea  bohea  were  believed  to  be  two 
distinct  species,  now  they  are  regarded  as  varieties 
only.  T.  sinensis.  var.  viridis,  is  a  large  shrub  with 
spreading  branches,  thin,  nearly  membranous, 
broadly  lanceolate,  light  green,  wavy  leaves,  with 
irregular  serratures,  and  large,  usually  solitary 
flowers.  It  was  introduced  into  Europe  in  1768.  T 
sinensis,  var.  bohea,  is  a  smaller  plant,  with  an 
erect  stem  ;  elliptical,  flat,  coriaceous,  dark  green 
leaves,  with  small  serratures.  It  is  not  so  hardy  as 
the  former  variety.  T.  sinensis,  var.  assamica,  is  a 
shrub  with  thin  gray  bark,  lar^e  leaves,  and  one  to 
flve  flowers  on  a  twig.  It  is  cultivated  in  Assam, 

JJarififtlmrr.     t  .afha-r      f'liif tm-r*inr.       4.1.,.    XTI1  _;_;     L«i_" 


tea   ,  ,     fTEA,  ,]    To  take  tea.    (Colloo.)  t^^^ffii^^e&a^  %£ 

••tMheraoa'tteawitbas."-Dickens:NiaholasNicklebu,     tree.     (See  def.)J 

1.  Botany:  Tecfona  grandis.    A  large  tree  with 
leaves  from  one  to  two  feet  long  by  eight  to  sixtei-ii 
inches  broad;  wild  in  Central  ami  Southern  India 
and  m  Burmah,  and  cultivated  in  Assam,  Bengal 
and  the  Sub-Himalayas  as  far  north  as  Saharun- 
poor.    The  leaves  yield  a  red  dye,  and  the  wood  an 
oil  used  mr.diciually  and,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  resin,  is  employed  as  a  varnish  for  woodwork. 
A  resin  exudes    from  the  bark.    The  flowers  and 
seeds  are  diuretic,  and  the  barl  astringent. 

2.  Comm. :  Its  timber.    The  sapwood  is  white  and 
mealy;    the    heart-wood,   when    cut  green,  has  a 
pleasant  and  strong  aromatic  fragrance,  and  is  of 
a  beautiful  dark    golden-yellow    color,  which   ou 
seasoning  darkens  into  brown,  mottled  witli  darker 
streaks.    It  is  exceedingly  strong  and  weighs  about 
40  Ibs.  per  cubic  foot.    It  does   not  split,  crack, 
warp,  shrink,  or  alter  its  shape  when  once  seasoned ; 
contact  with    iron  does  not  injure    it,    nor   is   it, 
attacked  by    white  ants;  these  qualities    arising, 
perhaps,  from  the  aromatic  oil  which  it  contains. 
It  is  easily  worknd,  and  takes  a  good  polish,  and 
is  the  most  valuable  timber  known  in  India  and 
Hurinah,  being  used  for  house  and  shipbuilding, 
furniture,    sleepers,  &c.,  and  largely  exported  for 
shipbuilding  and  for  the  construction  of   railway 
carnages.     (Calcutta  Exhib.  Rep.) 

teak-tree,  s.    [TEAK  (l).j 

teal,  "teale,  *tele,  «.  [  Skeat  considers  it  Enc- 
lish=(l)  a  brood;  (2)  a  teal;cogn.  with  Dut.  telu= 
a  plant;  Low  Ger.  teling = progeny ;  A.  S.  telga= 
a  branch.] 

Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of 
the  genus  Querquedula  (q.  v.).  They  are  the  small- 
est of  the  Ducks,  and  widely  distributed  over  the 
world,  generally  frequenting  rivers  and  lakes  and 
feeding,  principally  at  night,  on  aquatic  insects, 
worms,  small  mollusks  and  vegetable  matter.  The 


tea9h,  "teache,  *tech,  neche,  techen  (pa.  t. 
tauyhte,  taught:  pa.  par.  taught),  v.  t.  &  i.  I A  S. 
ta?can,taicean=to  show,  to  teach;  pa.  t.  tckhte,pa. 
par.  t<eht,  netd-ht:  allied  to  tdcen,  tcecen=&  token; 
ber.  zeigen=tosbov,  Gr.  deiknymi=to  show;  Lat. 
doceo=to  teach.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To    impart  instruction  to:  to  educate,  to  in- 
struct ;  to  guide  or  conduct  through  a  course  of 
studies ;  to  impart  knowledge  or  skill  to. 

"  I  am  too  Budden  bold; 
To  teach  a  teacher  ill  beseemeth  me." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  II.  1. 

2.  To  impart  the  knowledge  of;  to  give  intelli- 
gence or  information  concerning ;  to  instruct  a  per- 
so.n  in  the  knowledge,  use,  management,  or  hand- 
ling of;  to  cause  or  enable  a   person  to  learn  or 
acquire  skill  in  ;  as.  to  teach  Latin,  to  teach  music. 
It  is  frequently  followed  (as  iu  Latin,  Greek  <tc  ) 
by  two  objectives,  the  one  of  the  person  and  the 
other  of  the  thing ;  as,  to  teach  a  person  Latin  ;  and, 
in  the  passive,  one  of  the  objectives  is  retained,  as, 
He  was  taught  Latin  ;  Latin  was  taught  him. 

"  ^"j  Kyt  ge  nolle  Englysshe  men  Gode's  lawe  teche, 
And  vorth  myd  me  among  hem  Crietendom  preche." 
R.  Gloucester,  p.  234. 

3.  To  cause  to  be  known ;  to  show,  to  tell. 

"  He  learned  to  sin,  and  thou  didst  teach  the  way." 
Shakesp.  .•  Rape  of  Lucrecr,  630. 

4.  To  make  to  know  how  ;  to  show  how. 
ii"5They  h»ve  taught  their  tongue  to  speak  lies."— Jercm. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  perform  the  duties  of  a  teacher- 
to  give  instruction. 

"For  though  thei  speake  and  teche  welle, 
Ihei  done  them  selfe  therof  no  dele." 

Cower:  C.  A.     (Prol.) 

tea$h,  teaehe,  s.   [Fr.] 

Sugar:  The  smallest  evaporating-pan  and  the  one 
nearest  the  furnace  front. 


|   u.l.llll   .1^**.* „„„    ,**,.,. >v»«id   luatbuL.          XI1O 

Common  Teal,  Querquedula  crecca,  is  plentiful  in 
most   parts   of  Europe;  length  is  about  fourteen 


After  an  hour's  repose  the  clarified  liquor  is  ready  to 
bedrawnofl  into  the  last  and  largest  in  the  aeries  of 
evaporating  pans.  In  the  British  colonies,  these  are 

Teiy>,nambe.r6v  *'  2'  S'  4'  B'  banning  «*  the  smSlSJ 
which  hangs  right  over  the  fire,  and  is  called  the  teaehe, 


wg,  s  cuvae      n      ssam, 

Darieelmg,  Cachar,.  Chittagong,  the  Nilgiri  hills 
ylon,  &c.    An  oil  is  made  in  India  from  the  seeds 


Ceylon 


i  »\,.  j»u  mi  10  mauu  in  x u(i la  iroin  rne  Beeofl 
It  is  not  suitable  for  food  or  for  lights,  but  can  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

tea-pot,  s.  A  vessel  with  a  handle  and  spout  in 
which  tea  js  infused,  and  from  which  it  is  poured 
into  tea-cups. 

tea-room,  s.    A  room  where  tea  is  served. 

"Stopinthetoi-room.  Take  your  sixpenn'orth.  They 
lay  on  hot  water,  and  call  it  tea."— Dickens:  Pickwick 
en.  xxxv. 

cutefs  Be"061'  S-    A  SmaU  saucer  in  which  a  tea- 
tea-set,  tea-service,  subst.   A  complete  set  of 

utensils  required  for  the  tea-table ;  tea-things, 
tea-spoon,  s.    A  small  spoon  used  in  drinking 

tea  and  other  beverages. 

tea-spoonful,  «.     As  much  as  a  teaspoon  will 

>ld;  specif.,  in  medicine,  about  a  fluid  drachm. 

tea-table,  s.  A  table  on  which  tea-things  are 
set,  or  at  which  tea  is  drank. 

f,"T1J!!    Bcan*al,  of    «  modern  tea-table  differs    widely 
from  the  scandal  of  former  times."— Goldsmith:  Essay  5. 

tea-taster,  s.  A  person  employed  to  test  the 
qualities  of  teas  by  tasting  their  infusions. 

tea-things,  «.  pi.    A  tea-service. 

tea-tray,  s.    A  tray  on  which  to  set  a  tea-service. 

tea-tree,  s. 

1.  (In  England,  etc.) :  (1)  The  genus  Thea-   (2)  a 
tenDd??/oW?rd0n  name  ioTLycium  barbarian..  (Brit- 

2.  (In  Ceylon):  Elcsodendron  glaucum. 

A  (In  New  Jersey):  Ceanothus  americanus. 
i.  (In  New  South  Wales)  : 


teaeh'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  teach;  •able.'] 
1.  Capable  of  being  taught, 
docile      *°  '   read"y  receiving   instruction ; 

/  "ltj,miBAtiVeuyweJ1  become  them  to  be  modest  and 
oh  ii?  *>."— &»«,  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii., 

teach  -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  teachable;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  statepf  being  teachable ;  willingness 
docilit™  °r  instructed;  aptness  to  learn* 

"  Docility  teachableness,  tractableness,  is  the  property 
of  wisdom."— Granger:  On  Ecclesiastes,  p.  105. 

tea$h  -er,  »tech-er,  s.    [Eng.  teach,  v. ;  -er.-] 

1.  One  who  teaches  or  instructs ;  one  whoso  busi- 
ness or  profession  is  to  teach  or  instruct  others  •  a 
preceptor,  a  tutor,  an  instructor. 

2.  One  Who  teachesothers  in  religion  ;  a  preacher  • 
a   minister   of   the   gospel;    sometimes   one   who 
preaches  without  being  regularly  ordained. 

,'v.?  Ii  "  a  fl"1"1.1  Power  "  gives  one  man  over  another, 
to  have  the  authority  to  be  the  dictator  of  principles  and 
±f,^L0,lmi.M"oniable.tr»th''.  aud  toPmakePa  man 


;..~.™  tiaino  U4  j^uiuue,  lungiii  is  aoout  rourteen 
inches,  head  of  male  brownish-red,  the  body  trans- 
versely undulated  with  dusky  lines,  whitoline  above 
and  another  below  the  eye,  speculum  black  and 
green.  It  nests  on  the  margins  of  lakes  or  rivers 
collecting  a  mass  of  vegetable  matter,  lining  it  witli 
down,  and  laying  eight  or  ten  eggs.  The  flesh  is 
extremely  delicate,  and  the  bird  might  be  advanta- 
geously introduced  into  the  poultry  yard.  Q.  circia 
is  the  Garganey  (q.  v.),or  Summer  Teal;  Q.caro- 
linensis,  the  Green-winged  Teal,  of  this  countrv 
closely  resembles  the  Common  Teal,  but  has  a  whi ',  . 
crescent  in  front  of  the  bend  of  the  wings-  Q  de- 
cors, with  the  same  habitat,  is  the  Blue-winged  Teal 
Aixgalericulata,  the  Mandarin-duck  (q.v.),  is  some- 
times called  the  Chinese  Teal. 

team,  *teem,  *teeme,  *tem,  *teme,  s.  [A.  S. 
team=a.  family,  offspring;  cogn.  with  Dut.  toom= 
the  rein  of  a  bridle  ;  Icel.  taumr;  Low  Ger.  toom  = 
progeny,  a  team,  a  rein;  Dan.  tomme;  Sw.  tOm=n 
rein;  M.  H.  Ger.  zoum;  German  zaum=a  bridle.] 

L-IEEM  (1),  V.I 

*1.  Eace,  progeny. 

"This  child  is  come  of  gentille  feme.1' 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  81. 

2.  A  flock  or  group  of  young  animals,  especially 
young  ducks ;  a  brood,  a  litter. 
"  Ready  to  press  the  trigger  the  instant  the  first  skein 

eoduckB  come8in  "•"*•"-*••*'»«•• 


(1)  Melaleucauncinata. 
(2) 


,-)  Two  species  of  Callistcmon,  C.  pallidum  and 
C.  saltgnum. 
5.  (In  New  Zealand) :  Leptospermum  scoparium. 


*tea9h-e"r-ess,  s.  [Eng.  teacher;  •ess.']  A  female 
teacher.    (Wycliffe:  Wisdom  vii.  4.) 

tea?h'-tng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [TEACH,  u.] 
ver'b.f  B'  AS  "'''  Par'  *  Vartteip.  adj.:     (See  the 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  teaches;  the  business  or 
occupation  of  a  teacher. 

"  And  undertake  the  teaching  of  the  maid  " 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shreu-,  i.  1. 

2.  That  which  is  taught ;  instruction,  doctrine, 
"teach  -less,  a.     [Eng.  teach;  -less.]    Unteach- 

able ;  incapable  of  being  taught ;  indocile. 
Head,  *teade,  *tede,  s.    [Lat.  tedo.]    A  torch. 

"  A  bushy  tead  a  groom  did  light. 
And  sacred  lamp  in  secret  chamber  hide." 

"penser:  F  Q.,  I.  xii.  37. 


3.  A  number  of  animals  moving  together  or  pass- 
ing in  a  line. 

"Like  a  long  team  of  snowy  swans  on  high, 
Which  clap  their  wings,  and  cleave  the  liquid  sky." 
Dryden.     (Toad.) 

i.  Two  or  more  horses,  oxen,  or  other  animals 
harnessed  together  for  drawing,  as  to  a  coach, 
wagon,  sleigh,  plow,  or  the  like. 

"As  when  two  teams  of  mules  divide  the  green." 

Pope :  Homer's  Iliad,  x.  420. 

5.  A  number  of  persons  associated,  as  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  definite  piece  of  work,  or  forming  one 
"ike  partles  or  sldes  in  a  game,  match,  or  the 

"The  football  season  in  the  North  and  Midlands  is  in 
full  swing,  and  it  is  therefore  little  matter  for  wonder' 
that  the  country  teams  benr  nwuy  the  laurels  every  year 
from  the  metropolis."— London  Echo. 

team-boat,  s.  A  ferry-boat,  whose  paddles  are 
worked  by  horses  on  board. 

team-railway,  s.  A  railway  on  which  horses  are 
used  as  the  motive  power. 

team-Shovel,  subst.  An  earth-scraper.  A  scoon 
drawn  by  horses  or  oxen,  managed  by  means  of 
1 1  HI  idles,  and  used  in  removing  earth 


team-work 


4016 


teat 


team-work,  s.   Work  done  by  a  team,  as  opposed 
to  personal  labor. 
*team,  r.  t.  &  i.    [TEAM,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  join  together  in  a  team. 

"By  this  the  Night  forth  from  the  darksome  bower 
Of  Erebus  her  teamed  steeds  gan  call." 

Spenser:   Virgil's  Gnat. 

2.  To   work,  convey,  haul,  or  the  like,  with  a 
team. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  do  work  with  a  team, 
team  -Ing,  s.    [TEAM.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  certain  mode  of  manufacturing 
work,  which  is  given  out  to  a  foreman,  who  hires  a 
gang  or  team  to  do  it,  and  is  responsible  to  the 
owner  of  the  stock. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Steel-Manuf. :   The   operation  of  pouring  the 
molten  cast-steel  from  the  crucible  into  the  ingot- 
mold. 

2.  Civil-Eng.:  The  operation  of  transporting  earth 
from  the  cutting  to  the  embankment. 

team  -ster,  s.  [Eng.  team,  s. ;  suff.  -ster  (q.  v.).] 
One  who  drives  a  team. 

tean-y,  a.    [TENK&] 

tea  pdy  ,  s.  [Anglo-Ind.  tipaij  a  corrupt,  of  Pers. 
cipai=a  three-legged  table,  a  tripod.J  A  three- 
logged  table  with  a  lifting  top,  inclosing  tea-cad- 
dies, or  a  small  stand  for  holding  tea-cup,  sugar- 
basin,  cream-jug,  &c. 

tear  (i),  Here,  *teer, *terre,  s.  [A.  S.  tedr,  tder; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  tdr;  Dan.  taar.taare ;  Sw.  tar; 
Goth,  taw;  O.  H.Ger.  zahar;  M.  H.Ger.za/ter,zdr; 
Ger.  zahre ;  O.  Lat.dacri»ia,'  Lat.  lacrima,  lacruma 
(Fr.  larme) ;  Gr.  dakry,  dakryon,  dakryma;  Wei. 
dagr;  Ir.  dear;  Gael,  deur;  Sp.  <fc  Ital.  lagrima,} 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Anything  in  the  form  of  a  transparent  drop  of 
fluid  matter;  a  solid, transparent,  tcar-shapod  drop, 
as  of  balsam,  resin,  <fec. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  MetalL  (pi.):  The  vitreous  drops  from  the  melt- 
ing of  the  walls  of  a  furnace. 

2.  Physiol.:  The  nervous  mechanism  of  the  secre- 
tion of  tears,  in  many  respects  resembles  that  of  the 
secretion    of  saliva.     A    flow   is    usually    brought 
about  in  a  reflex  manner  by  stimuli  applied  to  the 
conjunctiva,    the    nasal    mucous    membrane,    the 
tongue,  the  optic  nerve,  &c.,  or  more  directly  by  the 
action  of  mental  emotion. 

?l  St.  Lawrence's  Tears:  A  popular  name  for  me- 
teors occurring  on  the  night  of  August  10,  the  date 
at  which  St.  Lawrence  suffered  martyrdom. 

tear-drop,  s.    A  tear. 

"But  dash  the  (ear-drop  from  thine  eye." 

Byron:  Chilile  Harold,  i.  13. 

*tear-falling,  a.  Shedding  tears;  tender,  piti- 
ful. 

"Tear-falling  pity  dwells  not  in  this  eye." 

Shakexp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  2. 

tear-pits,  tear-sacs,  s.pl. 

Compar,  Anat.:  Suborbital  pits,  occurring  in  cer- 
tain ruminants.  They  constitute  glands  which 
secrete  a  semi-fluid  fetid  matter,  sometimes  so  coi>i- 
ous  as  to  slaver  the  whole  face.  They  are  usually 
larger  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  and  their 
development  is  checked  by  castration.  They  stand 
in  close  relation  with  the  reproductive  functions. 
(Darwin:  Descent  of  Jtfa»,ed.  2d,  p.  529.) 

tear-shaped,  a. 

Rot.:  The  same  as  Pear-shaped,  except  that  the 
sides  of  the  inverted  cone  are  not  contracted.  Ex- 
ample, the  seeds  of  the  apple. 

tear-stained,  a.  Marked  by  the  traces  of  falling 
tears. 

tear  (2),  s.    [TEAR,  v.]    A  rent,  a  fissure. 

fl  Tear  and  wear:  The  same  as  Wear  and  tear 
(q.  v.). 

tear,  *tere  (pa.  t.  *tar,  *tare,  tore,  pa.  par.*fore», 
torn),v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  teran  (pa.  t.  fcer,  pa.  par. 
toren);  cogn.  with  (roth.  aatairan=to  break,  to 
destroy  {pa.  t.  gatar}  ;  Lith.  dirti=to  flay  ;  Greek 
dard=toflay;  Russ.  drate  =  to  tear;  dira=arent,  a 
hole;  Sansc.  drf  =  to  burst,  to  toir  asunder;  Icel. 
tcera=to  consume;  Low  Ger.  teren;  Ger.  zehren. 
Tire,  v.,  tarry,  v.,  and  darn  are  from  the  same  root.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  separate  the  parts  of  by  pulling ;  to  pull 
forcibly  apart,  especially  to  pull,  draw,  or  drag  in 
pieces  by  breaking  the  texture  or  fibers  of ;  to  make 
a  rent  or  rents  in  ;  to  rend, 

"They  are  always  careful  to  join  the  small  pieces 
lengthwise,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  tear  the  cloth 
in  i»ny  direction  but  one." — CooA:.-  Third  Voyage,  bk.  ii., 
eh.  vii. 


*2.  To  form  fissures  or  furrows  in  by  violence. 
"  As  storms  the  skies,  and  torrents  tear  the  ground, 
Thus  rag'd  the  prince,  and  scatter'*!  death  around." 
Dryiteit:   r/YyiT.*  jEneiti,  x.  867. 

3.  To  make  or  cause  by  rending  or  other  violent 
action. 

"These  vttiii  weak  nails 
May  tear  a  passage  through  the  flinty  ribs." 

Shakeap..-  Richard  II.,  v.  5. 

4.  To  lacerate ;  to  wound,  as  with  the  teeth,  or  by 
dragging  something  sharp  over  or  along. 

"  Neither  shall  men  tear  themselves  forthem  in  mourn- 
ing, to  comfort  them  for  the  dead."— Jer.  xvi.  7. 

5.  To  pull  with  violence;  to  drag  or  remove  bv 
pulling  violently.    (Especially  with  such  preposi- 
tions as  away,  off,  down,  out,  &c.) 

"They  will  with  violence  tear  him  from  your  pnlace, 
And  torture  him  with  grievous  lingering  death." 

Shafcesp..-  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2, 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  divide  by  violont  measures ;  to  disturb,  agi- 
tate, or  excite  violently;   to  distract;  as,  a  state 
torn  by  factions. 

2.  To  wound,  to  lacerate,  to  hurt  greatly;  as,  a 
heart  torn  witn  anguish. 

*3.  To  burst,  to  break. 

"  Else  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  Echo  lies 
With  repetition  of  my  Romeo's  name." 

Shakes?,.-  Rumeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 
4.  To  remove  by  force;  to  pluck  away. 

"  Help  me  to  (ear  it  from  thy  throne, 
And  worship  only  thee." 

Coicper:  Gluey  Hymns,  i. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To   part,    divide,    or  separate  on  being 
pulled  or  handled  with  more  or  less  violence ;  to 
rend. 

2.  Fit].:  To  rant,  to  fume;  to  move  or  act  with 
violence  or  turbulence ;  as,  The  horse  tore  along  the 
road. 

*T1  To  tear  Christ's  body :  To  utter  imprecations. 
(Of.  Heb.vi.6.) 

"  His  oathes  been  so  great  and  so  dampnable, 
That  it  is  grisly  for  to  Mere  him  swere 
Our  blisful  Lorde's  body  thay  t<>  tare." 

Chaucer.-  C.  T.,  13,889. 

tear-coat,  s. 

Bob.:  Arabia  spinosa. 
near-throat,  a.  &  s. 

A.  -4s  adj.  *  Vociferous,  ranting. 

"  Cramp,  cataracts,  the  teare  throat  cough  and  tiaick." 
Taylor  (the  Water-poet). 

B.  Assubst.:  A  ranter. 

"The  majesticall  king  of  fishes  .  .  .  keepes  his  court  in 
all  this  hurly-burly,  not  like  a  tyrannical  tear-throat  in 
open  arms,  but  like  wise  Diogenes  in  a  barrell." — Taylor 
(the  n'attr-jioet). 

tear  -er,  s.    [Eng.  tear.  v. ;  -«•»•.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  or  that  which  tears  or  rends 
anything. 

2.  Fig*:  One  who  rants  or  fumes  about ;  a  noisy, 
violent  person. 

tear  -f  ul,  adj.    [Eng.  tear  (1),  s. ;  -ful(l).}  Filled 
with  tears;  weeping;  shedding  tears. 
"  He  rolls  red  swelling,  tearful  eyes  around, 
Sore  smites  his  breast,  and  sinks  upon  the  ground." 
Savage:  The  Wanderer,  v. 

tear  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [TEAR,  v.} 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  (Soe  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Raving,  ranting,  furious,  violent ;  as, 
a  tearing  passion.    (Colloq.) 

*l  Used  also  adverbially;  as,  tearing  mad. 
tear'-less,  adj.    [Eng.  tear  (1),  s. ;  -less.]    Free 
from  tears ;  shedding  no  tears  ;  unfeeling. 
"To  tearless  eyes  and  hearts  at  ease." 

Moore:  Fire-Worshipers. 

tearless-victory,  s. 

Hist.:  A  victory  gained  by  the  Spartan  general 
Archidamus  over  the  Arcadians  and  Argives,  B.  (', 
;tt>7.  The  commander  reported  that  in  gaining  it  he 
had  not  lost  a  man. 

"tear '-mouth,  s.  [Eng.  tear,  v.,  and  mouth.'}  A 
ranting  player. 

"You  grow  rich,  you  do,  and  purchase,  you  two-penny 
tfarmttuth."— Ben  Jonson:  Poetaster,  iii.  1. 

*tear'-f ,  a.    [Eng.  tear  (1),  s. ;  -y.} 

1 .  Full  of  tears ;  tearful ;  wet  with  tears. 

2.  Consisting  of  tears  ;  falling  in  drops  like  tears. 

"  The'stormes  and  the  teary  shonre 
Of  his  weping." 

Lydgate:  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  iii. 

tea§e,  *taise,  *tayse,  *toose,  nose,  *tos-yn, 
v.  t.  &  i.  [A,  S.  tcksan=to  pluck,  to  pull ;  cogn.  with 
O.  Dut.  teesen;  Dut.  teezen=to  pluck;  Dan.  tcese, 
/tps«e=to  tease  wool;  M.  H.  Ger.  zeiften~to  tease; 
zau*en=topull,  to  drag.] 


A.  Transitire : 
I.  Literally : 

I,  To  pull  apart  or  separate  the  fibers  of;  to  pick 
into  its  separate  fibers  ;  to  comb  or  card,  as  wool  or 
flax. 

-.  To  employ  a  teasel  upon  ;  to  teasel,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  a  nap. 

II.  Fig.:  To  vex  or  annoy  with  importunity  or 
impertinence;  to  annoy,  vex,  or  irritate  with  petty 
requests,  trifling  interference,  or  by  jests  or  raillery ; 
to  plague. 

"  Thus  always  teasing  others,  always  teased, 
His  only  pleasure  is  to  be  displeased." 

t'nti'jirr;  Conversation,  345. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  vex  or  annoy  with  importunity 
or  impertinence. 

tease-tenon,  R. 

Joinery:  A  tenon  on  the  summit  of  a  post,  to 
receive  two  beams  meeting  each  other  at  right 
angles. 

tease,  s.  [TEASE,  v.}  One  who  teases ;  a  plague; 
as.  You  are  a  great  tease. 

TT  To  be  on  the  tease :  To  be  uneasy  or  fidgety. 

tea  -s,el,  nea-sell,  tea  -zel,  *ta-zel,  tea  -zle, 
*tes-el,  s.  [A.  S.  t&sl,  tcesel,  from  tdssan—to  tease 
(Q.v.).J 

1.  Botany,  <£c. : 

(I)  The  genus  Dipsacus  (q.  v.).  About  150  species 
are  known,  natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the 
Old  World  and  of  America.  This  order  consists  of 
herbaceous  and  half-shrubby  exogenous  plants 
with  opposite  or  whorled  leaves,  and  flowers  in 
heads.  The  only  valuable  species  of  the  order, 
Dipsacus  fullonum.  Fuller's  Teasel,  is  four  feet 
high,  the  bracts  hooked, 
the  flowers  oval ,  palo 
purple  or  whitish.  It  is 
probably  only  a  variety  of 
/).  sylvestris.  It  grows 
best  in  a  stiff  loam.  The 
crooked  awns  or  chaffs 
are  fixed  around  the  cir- 
cumference of  large  broad 
wheels  or  cylinders,  and 
woolen  cloth  is  held 


Teasel. 

1.  Flower;  2.  Fruit;  3.  Stem 
and  leaves;  4.  A  bract. 


them  to  bring  out  the  nap, 
after  wh  ich  the  teasels  are 
broken  and  useless.  Steel 
substitutes  for  teasels 
have  boon  tried,  but  in- 


effectually ;  they  are  not  sufficiently  pliant,  and  tea  r 
the  fine  fibers  of  the  cloth. 

(2)  The  burr  of  the  plant. 

2.  Mech.  &  Cloth  Manuf. :  Any  contrivance  used  as 
a  substitute  for  teasels  in  the  dressing  of  woolen 
cloth. 

teasel-frame,  s.  A  frame  or  set  of  iron  bars  in 
which  teasel-heads  are  fixed  for  raising  a  nap  or 
pile  on  woolen  cloth. 

tea  -§el,  tea'-zle,  tea  -zel,  r.  /.  [TEASEL,  s.]  To 
subject  to  the  action  of  teasels ;  to  raise  a  nap  upon 
by  the  action  of  teasels. 

tea  $el-er,  teaz  -ler,  *.  [Eng.  teasel;  -er.]  One 
who  uses  or  works  a  teasel  for  raising  a  nap  on 
cloth. 

teas,  -§r  (l).s.    [Eng.  tease,  v.;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  teases ;  a  tease. 

"Should  Cave  want  copy,  let  the  teaner  wait." 

Fuifken:  Horace  Imitated. 

*2.  A  kind  of  dog  used  in  limiting  deer. 
"The  lofty  frolic  bucks 
That  scudded  fore  the  tetixers  like  the  wind." 

Greene;  Friar  Bacon. 

teas,  •  Sr  (2) ,  s.    [TEAZER.] 

teag'-ing,  a  [TEASE,  r.]  Vexing,  worrying,  irri- 
tating. 

"Surmounted  the  leaning  employments  of  printing  and 
publishing." — Goldsmith;  Polite  Learning,  ch.  r, 

teat  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  tit,}  A  small 
quantity.  (Scotch.)  (Burns :  Poor  Mailie.) 

teat  C2),  neet,  *tete,  *tette,  *tlt, nitte,  s.  [A.S. 
tit;  cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  titte;  Ger.  zitze;  Fr.  tette; 
O.  Fr.  fete;  Sp.  teta ;  Ital.  tetta;  Icel.  tdta;  Wei. 
tied,  didi,  teth;  Irish  &  Gael,  did.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.:  The  projecting  organ  through  which  milk 
is  drawn  from  the  breast  or  udder  of  females  of  the 
class  mammalia;   the  nipple;  the  dug  of  a  beast; 
the  pap  of  a  woman. 

"The  divine  providence  hath  furnished  a  woman  with 
two  teats  for  this  purpose."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  4. 

2.  Fig.:  A  small  nozzle  resembling  a  teat. 

II.  Mech. :  A  small,  rounded,  perforated  projec- 
tion, otherwise  called  a  nipple,  as  that  of  a  gun. 


ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     fattier;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    air,     marine;   g6,    p5tt 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wild,     s&n;     mate,     cfib.     ctire,     unite,     cftr,     rflle,     ffill;     try,     Syrian,      as,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


teated 
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tedious 


teat'-£d,  adj.  [Ener.  1»-<it  :  -r<i.\  Having  teats  or 
protuberances  resembling  the  teats  of  animals. 
(Used  in  but.,  &c.) 

teavne,8.&v.    [TATH.] 
te  -a-tln,  «.    [THEATINE.] 

*teat  -Ish,  a.  [Perhaps  from  teat,  as  a  child 
fretful  for  the  breast.]  Peevish. 

"Her  sickness 
Had  made  her  somewhat  teatish." 

Iteaum.  &  Flet.:   Woman's  Prize,  v.  1. 

teaze,  s.    [See  compound.] 

teaze-liole,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Fr.  ftzard=flre 
duor.  ] 

(ilti.xs-nianuf.  :  The  fuel-opening  in  a  glass  fur- 
nace. 

teaze,  r.  t.  or  »".    [TEASE,  v.] 

tea  -zel,  tea  -zle,  s.  &  v.    [TEASEL.] 

tea  -zel-wort,  s.    [Eng.  teazel,  B.,  and  wort.'} 

Hot,  (pi.):  The  Dipsacaceae.    (Lindley.) 

teaz  -er,  s.  [Eng.  teaze,  s.  ;  -er.]  The  stoker  or 
fireman  who  attends  the  furnaces  in  glass-works. 

teb  bad,  s.  [Pers.]  The  scorching  winds  which 
blow  over  the  sandy  plains  of  Central  Asia,  carry- 
ing with  them  clouds  of  impalpable  sand,  which 
are  said  to  act  like  flakes  of  tire  on  travelers'  skins. 

Te-betn,  8.  [Heb.  Tebheth;  Arab,  tobah;  Old 
Egypt.  Tubi,  Tobi;  Gr.  Tubi,  Teb;  Sane.  Tanas.] 

Calendar:  The  tenth  month,  of  the  Jewish  sacred 
year.  It  commenced  at  the  new  inoou  of  Decem- 
ber, and  ended  at  that  of  January. 

tec,  s.  [Contracted  from  detective  (q.  v.).]  (See 
etym.)  (Slang.) 

"I  went  to  Dartford,  in  Kent,  to  Whistler,  so  that  we 
should  not  get  picked  up  by  the  'tecs."  —  London  Echo. 

Heche,  r.  t.    [TEACH.] 

tech-I-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  techy;  >ly.]  In  a  techy 
manner;  peevishly,  fretfully,  irritably. 

tech  -I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  techy;  -ness.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  techy  ;  peevishness,  fretful- 
ne.sp. 

tech'-nlc,  a.  &s.    [Fr.  technique.'] 

B.  .-Is  adj.:  The  same  as  TECHNICAL  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst.:  The  method  of  performance  or 
manipulation  in  any  art  ;  technical  skill  or  manip- 
ulation; artistic  execution. 

tech  -nlc-al,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  <ecft.n/fcos=belonging 
to  the  arts;  techne=&Tt.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mechanical 
arts,  or  to  any  particular  art,  science,  profession, 
handicraft,  business,  or  the  like. 

"  All  the  dispute  is  made  to  turn  upon  logical  niceties, 
or  metaphysical  subtleties  about  the  nature  of  things 
confessedly  mysterious,  or  rather  upon  the  meaning  of 
technical  terms  and  names,  such  us  individual,  4c."  — 
n'(tt"i-Uind:  Work*,  v.  846. 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.):  Those  things  which  pertain  to 
the  practical  part  of  an  art  or  science;  technicali- 

ties ;  technics. 

technical-education,  *.  Specific  instruction  re- 
quired  by  every  person  engaged  in  a  particular  oc- 
cupation, in  addition  to  the  general  education 
needed,  more  or  less,  by  all  the  citizens  of  a  state. 

Tin  many  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  schools  of 
technology  have  been  established.  They  are,  in 
most  instances,  denominated  manual  training 
schools  a  iid  form  part  of  the  public  school  system. 

tech  nl-cal  -I-tyS  s.     [Eng.  technical;  -ity.] 

1.  Technicalness  (q.v.). 

2.  Anything  technical  or  peculiar  to  a  particular 
science,  art,  profession,  manufacture,  or  the  like  ;  a 
technical  term  or  expression. 

"The  training  of  the  workshop  and  the  study  of  the 
techn  icalities  of  the  various  trades  to  which  art  knowledge 
may  be  successfully  applied."—  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tech  -nl-cal-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  technical;  -ly.~\  In 
a  technical  manner;  according  to  technics  or  tech- 
nicalities. 

"  But  the  first  professed  English  satirist,  to  speak  techni- 
cally, is  Bishop  Joseph  Hall,  successively  Bishop  of  Exeter 
and  Norwich."  —  H'urton-  English  Poetry,  vol.  iv. 

tech  -nl-cal-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  technical;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  technical  or  peculiar 
to  a  particular  art,  science,  manufacture,  &c. 

*tech  -nl-$lst,  s-u&sf.  [Eng.  technic;  -ist.]  One 
skilled  in  technics  or  in  the  practical  arts. 

tech-nl  -d-an,  s.  [Eng.  tenich;  -an.}  Same  as 
technicist  (q.  v.). 

"And  will  probably  be  more  decided  in  its  quantitative 
re&ulU,  as  the  technicians  say,  than  any  invention  the 
world  has  seen."—  The  Review  of  Reviews,  Dec.,  1893. 


-cft-lSg-Ic-al,  a.    [Eng.  technical,  and 
dr.  logos=.Q.  word.]    Technological;  technical. 

_"Had  the  apostle  used  faistechnicological  phrase  in  any 
different  sense  from  its  common  acceptation,  he  would 
huve  told  us  of  it."—  Scott:  Christian  Lift;  pt.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 


tSch  -nlcs,  s.,  sing.  &pl.    [TECHNIC.] 

1.  (Sing.):  Tho  doctrine  of  arts  in  general;  such 
branches  of  learning  as  respect  the  arts. 

"In  the  schools  of  the  middle  classes  science  rather 
than  technics  ia  needed,  because,  when  the  seeds  of  science 
are  sown,  technics  as  its  fruit  will  appear  at  the  appointed 
time." — London  Daily  Teteyraph. 

2.  (PI.) :  Technical  terms  ;  technicalities. 
tech-nique  ,  s.    [Fr.]    [TECHNIC.] 

Fine  arts:  Tho  method  in  which  an  artist  uses 
his  materials  to  express  his  mental  conceptions. 

"The  whole  poem  may  be  read  with  pleasure,  despite  a 
certfiin  sense  of  clashing  between  the  myth  and  its  inter- 
pretation and  an  occasional  lapse  in  the  technique  of  the 
verse."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

tech-n&-l5g  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  fechnoJog(y) ;  -t'caZ.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  technology ;  pertaining  to  the 
arts ;  as,  technological  institutes. 

tSch-nol  -6-gIst,  subst.  [E.ng.technolog(y) ;  -ist.'\ 
One  skilled  in  technology;  ono  who  discourses  or 
treats  of  arts  or  of  the  terms  of  arts. 

tech-nol'-i-fry5,  s.  [Gr.  techne-aTt;  suff.  •ology.'] 
That  branch  ol  knowledge  which  deals  with  the 
various  industrial  arts;  the  science  or  systematic 
knowledge  of  the  industrial  arts,  as  of  weaving, 
spinning,  metallurgy,  or  the  like. 

"There  were  not  any  further  essays  made  in  technology 
for  above  fourscore  years;  but  all  men  acquiesced  in  the 
common  grammar.  —Twell:  Examination  of  Grammar. 
(Preface,  p.  17.) 

te*9h '-$,  a.  [TETCHY.]  Peevish,  fretful,  irritable. 

te-cd'-ma,  s.  [Mexican  tecomaxochitl=ouQ  of  tho 
species.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Bignoniaceae.  Calyx  campanu* 
late,  five-toothed ;  corolla  with  a  campauulate 
throat  and  a  five-lobed  bilabiate  limb;  stamens 
didynampus.  Erect  trees,  shrubs,  or  srandent 
plant,  with  unequally  pinnate  or  simple-  digitate 
leaves;  flowers  yellow  or  flesh-colored,  in  terminal 
panicles.  Tecoma  radicans,  from  the  Southern 
States  of  the  Union,  is  a  favorite  climber  in  Euro- 
pean gardens.  The  leaves  have  nine  acuminate, 
serrate  leaflets.  The  rootsof  T.stans  and  T.speciosa 
are  diuretic.  T.  impetiginosa  abounds  in  tannin  ; 
the  bark  is  bitter  and  mucilaginous,  and  is  used  in 
lotiona  and  baths  in  inflammation  of  the  joints  and 
debility.  The  bark  of  T.  ipe  is  used  in  Brazil  as  a 
gargle  in  ulcers  of  the  mouth.  T.  undulata,  an 
evergreen  shrub  from  the  north  west  of  India,  pro- 
duces gorgeous  orange-colored  blossoms  in  April ; 
its  leaves  are  used  as  cattle- fodder. 

te-c6  r§t'-In,  s.  [Gr.  fefco=to  melt  down,  and 
rhetine=TGsin ;  Ger.  tekoretin.] 

Mirt.:  A  variety  of  Fichtelite  (q.  v.),  found  in 
pine-wood  embedded  in  tho  marshes  near  Holte- 
gard,  Denmark. 

tec-tl-bran-chl-a  -ta,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  tectus=cov- 
ered  and  Mod.  Lat.  branchiata  (q.  v.).] 

Zoology:  A  section  of  Opisthobranchiata  (q,  v.). 
Animal  usually  provided  with  a  shell  both  in  the 
larval  and  adult  state;  branchiae  covered  by  tho 
shell  or  mantle ;  sexes  united.  There  are  five  fami- 
lies: Tornatellida?,  Bullidte  (=the  Tectibranchiata 
of  Cuvier),  Pleurobranchidee,  Aplysiadee,  and  Phyl- 
lidiadflD. 

t§c-tl-bran  -chl-ate,  adj.  &  subst.  [TECTIBKAN- 
CHIATA.] 

A.  As  adject. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Tectibran- 
chiata. 

B.  Assubstant.:  Any  individual  of  the  Tectibran- 
chiata (q.  v.). 

tSc-tlHJite,  s.  [Gr.  tektikos=capablo  of  melting; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.). 

Min. :  A  mineral  of  uncertain  composition,  found 
at  Graul  and  Braunsdorf,  Saxony.  Hardness  1*5- 
2 ;  color,  clove-brown.  Soluble  in  water.  Composi- 
tion :  Probably  a  hydrous  sulpha  to  of  the  sosquipx- 
idoof  iron.  Known  also  under  the  name  of  Graulite. 

*tect  -ly*,  *tect  -lie,  adj.  [Lat.fecfus=covered.] 
Secretly,  closely. 

"  He  lad  verie  close  &,  tectlir.  a  company  of  his  men  in  an 
old  house  fast  by  the  custell." — llolinslied;  Ireland  (an. 
1581). 

tec-t6-chrf  s '-tne,  s.  [Lat.  tec£«s=covered,  hid- 
den, and  Eng.  chrysine.] 

Chem.;  CjeHiaO*.  A  crystalline  substance  found 
together  with  chrysine  in  poplar  buds,  and  sep- 
arated from  the  latter  by  its  solubility  in  benzol.  It 
forms  large  sulphur-yellow  monoclinic  prisms,  melt- 
ing at  130°.  When  boiled  with  strong  potash  it  is 
decomposed,  yielding  acetic  acid,  phenyl-methyl 
ketone,  and  benzoic  acid. 

tec-t6  -na,  s.  [Said  to  bo  from  Malabar  tekJca= 
teak,  but  perhaps  formed  with  reference  to  Greek 
tektonike= building,  for  which  teak  is  well  adapted.] 

Sot . :  Teak  ;  a  genus  of  Viticeee.  Calyx  five  or  six- 
toothed,  ultimately  becoming  inflated ;  corolla 
gamopetalous,  five  or  six  cleft ;  stamens  five  or  six ; 
ovary  superior,  four-celled ;  fruit  a  four-celled  nut 


or  drupe,  woolly,  spougy,  and  dry  seed,  one  in  each 
cell.    Known  species  two,  Tetona  grandis  [TEAK] 
and  T.  hamiltoniana,  a  deciduous  tree  with  light- 
brown,  hard,  close-grained  wood  weighing  64  Ibs. 
Ser  cubic  foot.    It  is  found  in  Prome  and  in  Upper 
urmah. 

tec  ton-ar-chl  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Gr,  tektonarchoa=i* 
master-builder;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith.:  Bower-birds;  a  sub-family  of  Paradis- 
eidae  (q.v.).  Devoid  of  flowing  plumes,  only  one 
genus  possessing  any  attempt  at  extra  adornment 
in  the  males.  The  species,  so  far  as  known,  are 
accustomed  to  erect  bowers  of  reeds  in  which  they 
disport  themselves.  Genera:  Sericulus,  Ptilono- 
rhynchus,  Chlainydodera,  JElursBdus,  and  Ainblyor- 
uis. 

*tec-t5n'-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  tectonicus;  Gr.  techtonikos, 
(romtekton=a  carpenter.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  building  or  construction. 

tec-t8n  ~Ics,  s.  [TECTONIC.]  A  series  of  arts  by 
which  vessels,  implements,  dwellings  and  places  of 
assembly  are  formed ;  on  the  one  hand  agreeably  to 
the  end  for  which  they  were  designed ;  on  the  other, 
in  conformity  with  sentiments  and  artistic  ideas. 

ttec-tbr'-l-al,  adj.  [Lat.  tectorius= pertaining  to 
covering;  tego= to  cover.]  Covering. 

tectorial-membrane,  s. 

Anat.;  A  comparatively  thick,  fibrillated,  and,  to 
all  appearance,  highly  elastic  membrane  covering 
the  organ  of  Corti  in  the  ear.  (Quain.) 

teVt'or'-I-um,  «.  [Latin.]  A  species  of  plaster- 
work  adopted  for  the  decoration  of  Roman  houses, 
and  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  lime  and  sand. 

tec'-trl-§e§,  subst.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  tego=to 
cover.] 

Ornith. :  Coverts ;  the  smaller  feathersof  the  wing 
or  tail,  especially  of  the  former,  the  term  calypteria 
being  applied  to  the  latter. 

te'-Cum,  s.    [TUCUM.]    The  fibrous  produce  of  a 

Salm  leaf,  resembling  green  wool,  imported  from 
razil. 

tecum-flber,  g.    The  same  as  TECUM. 

ted,  *tedde,  *teede,  v.  t.  [Icel.  tedhja=to  spread 
manure ;  tedh= manure ;  t edh  a,— hay  grown  in  a 
well-manured  field;  Norw.  tedja=to  spread  man- 
ure; £ad=manure;  Sw.  dial,  tada,  from  tad= man- 
ure.] 

Agric.. :  To  spread  new-mown  hay,  so  as  to  expose 
it  to  the  sun  and  air;  to  turn  (now-mown  hay  or 
grass)  from  tho  swath  and  scatter  for  drying. 
"The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  Hiue." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix..  450. 

ted  -dgr  (l),s.  [Eng.  ted:  -er.')  One  who  teds; 
specifically,  a  machine  for  stirring  and  spreading 
hay,  to  expedite  its  being  dried  by  the  sun  and  air. 

"  However  valuable  a  mower  may  be,  a  tedder  is  hardly 
less  so." — Sheldon:  Dairy  Farming,  p.  179. 

ted'-dSr(2),s.    [TETHER.] 

1.  A  rope,  strap,  cord,  or  lariat,  for  fastening  an 
animal  by  the  head  to  a  manger,  post,  or  stake. 

2.  Any tniug  by  which  one  is  restrained;  a  tether. 
ted-der,  v.  t.    [TETHER,  v.]    To  tether,  to  con- 
fine, to  restrain. 

*tede,s.    [Lat.  tceda.1    A  torch. 
Te  De'-um,  s.    [From  the  first  words  "  Te  Deum 
Laudamus."] 

1.  The  name  given  to  a  celebrated  Latin  hymn  of 
praise,  ascribed  usually  to  St.  Ambrose  and  St. 
Augustine,  and  well-known  from  the  translation  in 
tho    Prayer-book,    beginning  '*  We   praise  the,  O 
God,"  one  of  the  two  canticles  appointed  to  be  sung 
in  the  morning  service  between  the  two  lessons.    It 
is  also  sung  on  special  occasions,  as  days  of  public 
rejoicing. 

2.  A  musical  setting  of  the  hymn  [1.] 

3.  A  choral  thanksgiving  service  in  which  this 
hymn  forms  a  principal  part. 

"The  Spaniards  sang  Te  Dennis" — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.t 
ch.  ui. 

ted&e,  subst.  TEtym.  doubtful.]  The  ingate  or 
aperture  in  a  mold  through  which  the  molten  metal 
is  poured. 

*te-di-OS'-I-tyc,  s.  [Eng.  tedious;  -ity.]  Tedious- 
ness.  ' 

te  -dl-OuS,  *te-dy-ouse,  a.  [Lat.  tcediosus,  from 
<ced£um=irksomeness,  tedium ;  from  tcedet=it  irks.] 

1.  Causing  tedium ;  wearisome  or  tiresome  by  con- 
tinuance, prolixity,  repetition,  or  the  like.    (Said  of 
persons  or  things.) 

"  And  all  that  to  herself  she  talk'd, 
Would  surely  be  a  tedious  tale." 

Wordsworth;  Idiot  Boy t 

2.  Slow. 

"Twice  ten  tedious  years."— Cowper;  John  Qilpin. 

3.  Annoying ;  odious. 

"  My  woes  are  tedious,  though  my  words  are  brief." 
Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,309. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     §hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tian  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


tediously 


te'-dl-OuB-ljF,  adv.  I  English  tedious;  -///.]  In  a 
tedious  or  tiresome  manner,  so  as  to  weary  or  tire ; 
slowly. 

"Night     .     .     .     doth  limp  so  tediously  away." 

Shakes?..-  Henry  I'.,  iv. 

te  -dl-ous-ness,  ne-di-ous-nesse,  s.  [English 
tedious; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tedi- 
ous, tiresome,  or  wearisome  from  continuance, 
prolixity,  repetition  or  the  like ;  tiresomeness,  slow- 
ness. 

"I  have  dwelt  sometime  upon  the  Christian  sacrifice, 
perhaps  even  to  a  degree  of  tediousness." — Waterland: 
H'yrA.-*-,  viii.  287. 

te  -dlou-s&me,  te  -dl-sum,  a.  [English  tedious; 
-sonie.~]  Tedious;  tiresome.  (Scotch.) 

te  -dl-iim,  s.    [Lat.  tedium,  from  tcedet=it  irks.] 
Irksomeness ;  wearisomeness ;  tediousness. 
"The  tedium  that  the  lazy  rich  endure." 

Cutfimr:  Table  Talk;  742. 
tee  (1),  s.    [Native  name.] 

1.  An  umbrella. 

2.  The  umbrella-shaped  structure  used  as  a  ter- 
mination or  finial  crowning  the  Buddhist  topes  and 
Hindu  pagodas.    It  is  supposed  to  be  a  relic  shrine. 

tee  (2),  s.  [See  def.]  A  T-shaped  pipe-coupling, 
adapt  ril  for  a  stem-pipe  and  two  branches. 

tee-iron,  s.  A  rod  with  a  cross-bar  at  the  end, 
for  withdrawing  the  lower  valve-box  of  a  pump. 

tee  (3),  «.  [Icel.  tyd=to  point  out,  to  mark,  to 
note.] 

Golf,  &c. :  A  mark  set  up  in  playing  at  quoits ;  the 
mark  made  in  the  ice  in  the  game  of  curling, 
toward  which  the  stones  are  pushed ;  the  nodule 
of  earth  from  which  the  ball  is  struck  off  in  golf. 
(Scotch.) 

"Both  got  well  away  from  the  tee  to  the  fourth  hale." — 
Field,  Sept.  25,  1886. 

tee,  v.t.    [TEE  (3),*.] 

Golf;  To  place,  as  a  ball,  on  the  tee  preparatory 
to  striking  off. 

"  Never  interrupt  the  court — all  that  is  managed  for  ye 
like  a  tee'd  ball."— Scott;  Kedgauntlet,  letter  xiii. 

te"el,  til,  8.    [Mahratta  teel;  Hind.  &  Beng.  tel.] 
Botany :   Sesamum     orientale    and   S.    indicum. 

[SESAME,  SESAMTJM-] 

*teem,  *teme,  s.    [TEAM,  s.]    Race,  progeny. 
"  What  tyme  in  Jernsalem  was  dede  a  douhty  thyng 
(Was  blode  non  of  his  teme,  bot  a  mayden  ying)." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  140. 

teem  (1),  *teme,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  tyman,  from 
tedm=a  team,  a  progeny.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*l.  To  bear  young,  as  an  animal;  to  produce  fruit, 
as  a  plant;  to  be  pregnant;  to  conceive. 

"  Lest  it  should  f eble  hys  fleshe  and  let  hym  from  goat- 
ing  of  children,  and  hyndrehys  harlot  of  tenting." — Sir  T. 
Ifore.-  Works,  p.  644. 

2.  To  be  full,  as  if  ready  to  bring  forth ;  to  be 
stocked  to  overflowing ;  to  be  prolific ;  to  be 
charged. 

"The  strange  conceits,  vain  projects,  and  wild  dreams, 
With  which  hypocrisy  for  ever  teems." 

Cowper.-  Hope,  742. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  produce;  to  bring  forth;  to  give 
birth  to. 

"  Common  mother  thou 

Whose  womb  immeasurable,  and  infinite  breast, 
Teenis,  and  feeds  all."  Shakesp.;  Timon,  iv.  3. 

teem  (2),  v.t.  [Iceland.  tcema=to  empty;  tomr= 
empty;  Dan.  tOmme=to  empty,  from  /om=empty; 
Sw.  tomma,  from  torn.]  [ TOOM.  ]  To  pour,  to  empty. 
(Prov.) 

"Teem  out  the  remainder  of  the  ale  into  the  tankard, 
and  fill  the  glass  with  small  beer." — Swift:  Directions  to 
the  Butler. 

"teem  (3),  *teeme,  v.  t.  [Of.  O.  Dut.  tamen=to 
be  convenient,  tit,  or  fitting;  Dut.  betamen=\o  be- 
seem; Ger.  ziemen=to  be  fit;  Goth.  gatiman=^to 
suit,  agree  with.]  To  think  fit. 

"I  could  teeme  it  to  rend  thee  in  pieces." — afford: 
Dialogue  of  Witches  (1603.) 

teem -Sr  s  [Eng.  teem  (1),  v. ;  -cr.j  One  who 
teems ;  one  who  brings  forth  young. 

*teem  -f 61,  a.    [Eng.  teem  (1),  v.;  -ful(l)J 

1.  Pregnant,  prolific. 

2.  Brimful. 

teenT-Ing  (1),  adj.  [TEEM  (1),  t-.]  Pregnant, 
prolific ;  stocked  to  overflowing. 

"To  call  up  plenty  from  the  teeming  earth, 
Or  curse  the  tie&erv  with  a  tenfold  dearth." 

Cowper:  Truth  tlSi. 

teem  -IAg  (2),  a.    [TEEM  (2),  v.] 
teeming-punch,  s.    A  punch  for  starting  or  driv- 
ing a  bolt  out  of  a  hole :  a  drift. 
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*teem-less,  a.  [Eng.  teem  (I),  v. ;  -less.}  Not 
fruitful  or  prolific  ;  Darren. 

"Such  wars,  such  waste,  such  fiery  tracks  of  dearth 
Their  zeal  has  left,  and  such  a  trenilextt  earth." 

Drytlen:  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  228. 

teen,  Heene,  *tene,  s.  [A.S.  <e(5re«=accusation, 
injury,  vexation;  te6n = to  accuse ;  German  zeiten.] 
Provocation,  grief,  vexation. 

"Last  day  I  grat,  wi'  spite  and  fee?i." 

Burns:  Bruar  Water. 

teen  (1),  *tene,  v.  t.  [TEEN,  s.]  To  vex,  to  an- 
noy, to  provoke,  to  excite. 

"  Why  tempt  ye  me  and  tene  with  soche  maner  speache." 
— Chaucer:  Testimony  of  Love,  bk.  ii. 

teen  (2),u.  t,  [A.  S.  tynan.]  To  inclose,  to  fence 
in.  (Prov.)  • 

teen  (3),  v.  t.  [TEEND.]  To  light,  as  a  candle. 
(Prov.) 

teen-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [TEEN  (2),r.]  Wood 
for  fences  or  inclosures.  ( Prov.) 

teend,  tind,  v.  t.  &  t.  [A.  S.  tyndan,  tendan=to 
kindle;  Sw.  tatida;  Dan.  tcende;  Ger.  ziinden.] 

[TlND,  TlNDEB.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  kindle,  to  set  light  to,  to  light. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  kindle,  to  take  light. 


tehee 

deciding  whether  the  player  jint  into  or  took  out  of 
the  pool,  according  to  the  letter  appearing  on  the 
top  after  the  U>y  has  been  spun  round. 

tef'-flus,  s.  [A  word  of  no  signification.  (A<IUR- 
8fz.] 

Entoni. :  A  genus  of  typical  Carabidap.  Trj/Tus 
megerlri,  from  Senegal  and  theGuinoa  Coast,  is  two 
inches  long. 

teg,  tegg,  8.  [Cf.  Wei.  teg=c\ear,  fair,  beautiful, 
fine.] 

1.  A  female  fallow-deer;  a  doe  in  the  second  year. 

2.  A  young  sheep,  older  than  a  lamb. 

"  On  Dec.  29  I  had  800  lambs  (called  usually  tegs  after 
New  Year's  Day)  in  a  yard."— Wild,  Feb.  16,  1886. 

teg-en-ar -I-a,  ?.  [Formed  from  Lnt.  T<  ;/••„; 
Gr.  Tegea=a  town  in  Arcadia.] 

ZoOI.:  The  typical  genus  of  Tegenariidn?  (q.  v.). 
It  contains  the  House-spider,  under  which  their 
appear  to  have  been  confounded  two  species: 
Tegenaria  domestica  and  T.  civilin,  the  former  with 
proportionately  longer  legs  than  the  latter.  It  is, 
besides,  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  while 
the  other  one  is  rather  less.  They  weave  their  webs 
in  the  corners  of  windows,  of  neglected  rooms,  or 
outhouses.  They  live  about  four  years,  and  deposit 
their  eggs  in  lenticular  cocoons  of  white  silk,  and 
again  in  a  silk  bag  disguised  by  plaster,  &c. 


neen-ful,  adj.    [Eng.  teen,  s. ;  -ful(l).']    Full  of 
grief  or  sorrow ;  sorrowful,  afflicted.  teg-en-a-n  -I-das,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tegenan(a) ; 

fern.  pi.  adj.  putt,  -trice .] 

ZoOI.:  A  family  of  Spiders,  tribe  Dipneumoues 
and  its  Sedentary  Division.  The  ocelli  are  in  two 
rows,  the  first  pair  of  legs  usually  the  longer;  the 
web  irregular.  Sometimes  there  are  three  claws. 
It  is  a  large  family,  in  some  classifications  divided 
into  the  sub-families  Drassides,  Dysderides,  Scyto- 
dides,  Ciniflonides,  and  Agelenides. 


teens,  s.  pi.  [See  def.]  The  years  of  one's  age 
having  the  termination  -teen;  that  is,  the  years 
thirteen  to  nineteen  inclusive,  during  which  a  per- 
son is  said  to  be  in  his  or  her  teens. 

"Whose  life  romance  begins  early  in  her  teens."  — 
Mia', in  in, t,  Aug.  27,  1887,  p.  Yll. 

teen'-?  (1),  a.    [TINY.]    Very  small,  diminutive. 

teen'-?  (2),  adj.  [Bug.  teen,  s. ;  -y.]  Fretful, 
peevish.  (Prov-) 

teer  -er,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  boy  or  girl 
employed  to  stir  the  sieve  to  calico  printers. 

tees,-da  -11-a,  a.  [Named  after  Robert  Teesdale, 
a  Yorkshire  botanist,  author  of  a  catalogue  of 
plants  growing  around  Castle  Howard.] 

Bot. :  A.  genus  of  Thlaspide»3  or  Thlaspidse.  The 
petals  are  unequal ;  the  filaments  with  basal  scales ; 
the  pod  oblong.  Known  species  two,  from  Europe, 
Northern  Africa,  and  Western  Asia.  Teesdalia  nudi- 
caulis,  the  Naked-stalked  Teesdalia,  is  best  known. 
The  stems,  which  are  generally  numerous,  are  four 
to  eighteen  inches  high  ;  'the  leaves  almost  entirely 
radical,  lyrato-pinnatifid ;  the  flowers  white.  Com- 
mon in  England  in  sandy  and  gravelly  places,  rare 
in  Scotland.  Flowers  in  April  and  June.  The  other 
species  is  T.  lepidium,  or  regularis,  found  in  Spain, 
Ate.  Both  are  fitted  for  rockeries  in  gardens. 

tee  -tee,  tt -tl,  s.    [Native  name.] 

ZoOI. :  The  Squirrel  Monkey.     (Humboldt.) 

tee  -ter,  v.  t.  or  i.  [Prob.  a  variant  of  totter 
(q.  v.).]  To  ride  on  the  ends  of  a  balanced  plank, 
ic.,  as  children  do  for  amusement;  to  seesaw. 

teeth,  s.  pi.    [TOOTH.] 

teethe,  v.  i.    [TEETH.]    To  grow  teeth. 

teeth  -Ing,  «.  [TEETHE.]  The  operation  or  the 
process  of  the  first  growth  of  teeth,  or  the  process 
by  which  they  make  their  way  through  the  gums; 
dentition.  [TOOTH.] 

"When  the  symptoms  of  teething  appear,  the  gums 
ought  to  be  relaxed  by  softening  ointment." — Arbuthnot: 
On  Diet. 

tee  -tick,  s.  [From  the  cry  of  the  bird.]  (See 
extract  under  TITLING,  1.) 

tee-tO'-tal,  a.  [A  reduplicated  form  of  total,  or, 
according  to  some,  from  a  stuttering  pronunciation 
of  the  word  total.] 

1.  Entire,  complete.    (Colloq.) 

2.  Pertaining  to  teetotallers  or  teetotalism  ;  as,  a 
teetotal  meeting. 

tee-to  -tal-IS|m,  s.  [Eng.  teetotal;  -ism.]  The 
principles  or  practice  of  teetotallers ;  total  absti- 
nence from  all  intoxicating  liquors. 

"The  only  way  to  rescue  the  drunkard  was  through  the 
instrumentality  of  teetotaltsm." — London  Daily  Telearaph. 

tee  to -tal-ler,  tee-to -tal-er,  s.  ['Eng.  teetotal; 
-er.]  One  who  professes  total  abstinence  from  all 
spirituous  or  intoxicating  liquors,  unless  medically 
prescribed;  a  total  abstainer. 

"The  increased  temperateness  in  the  language  of  tee- 
totallers." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tee  to  -tal-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  teetotal ;  -ly .]  Entirely, 
completely,  totally. 

tee-to  -turn,  s.  [For  T-totum,  from  T,  the  most 
important  mark  on  oneof  the  original  four  sides, 
meaning  Take-all.]  A  small  four-sided  or  polygonal 
toy  used  by  children  in  a  game  of  chance.  The  four 
sides  were  marked  with  letters,  P  (Put-down) ,  N 
(Nothing),  H  (Half),  T  (Take-all),  such  letters 


teg  -men  (pi.  teg  -mln-a) ,  subst.    [Lat.  legmen, 
tegimen,  tegumen=-&  covering.]    [TEGMENT.] 
Botany : 

1.  Brongniart's  appellation  for  the  secundine  of 
an  ovule. 

2.  Mirbel's  name  for  the  inner  coat  of  a  seed. 

3.  Palisot  de  Beauvois'  appellation  for  the  ex- 
terior glume  of  a  grass. 

teg  -ment,  teg  -u-ment,  s.  [Lat.  tegumentum, 
from  rcoo=to  cover.]  A  cover  or  covering ;  specif.,  a 
natural  covering  as  of  an  animal  or  plant;  integu- 
ment; as— 

I.  Of  the  form  tegment: 

1.  Anatomy :  The  upper  part  of  the  crura  cerebri, 
consisting  principally  of  the  fasciculus  teres  and 
the  posterior  pyramid. 

2.  Bot.  (pi.) :  The  scales  of  a  bud.    They  may  be 
foliaceous,  or  may  resemble'  petioles,  stipules,  or 
fulcra. 

II.  Of  the  form  tegument : 

Entoni. :  The  covering  of  the  wings  of  orthopter- 
ous  insects. 

teg-men  -turn  (pi.  t8g-men  -ta),  subst.  [Lat.]. 
The  same  as  TEGMENT  (q.  v.). 

te-guex'-In,  s.    [Native  name.] 

ZoOI. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of  the 
Tejidee  (a.  v.),  specif.  Tejwt  teguexin,  with  a  wide 
geographical  range  in  South  America.  It  is  from 
three  to  four  feet  long,  black  on  upper  surface, 
sprinkled  with  yellow,  tail  mingled  with  yellow  and 
black,  lower  parts  similarly  marked.  These  lizards 
are  found  in  sugar  plantations,  and  among  scrub 
and  brush ;  they  can  swim  well,  but  do  not  take 
readily  to  the  water.  The  legend  that  they  utter  a 
warning  sound  on  the  approach  of  wild  beasts 
(whence  they_  are  sometimes  called  Safeguards)  is 
apparently  without  foundation.  They  feed  on  fruit, 
insects,  snakes,  frogs,  birds'  eggs,  and  young  birds. 

teg  -u-la  (pi.  teg  -u,-lae),  «•    [Lat.=a  tile.] 

1.  Build. :  A  roofing-tile. 

2.  Entom.;  A  callosity  at  the  origin  cf  the  fore 
wings  of  the  Hymenoptera. 

teg  -u-lar,  a.  [TEGULA.]  Pertaining  to  a  tile; 
resembling  a  tile ;  consisting  of  tiles. 

teg  -u-lar  If,  adv.  [Eng.  tegular, '  -ly.'}  In  the 
manner  of  tiles  on  a  roof. 

teg  -u-lat-ed,  adj.  [Lat.  tegula=&  tile.]  Com- 
posed of  small  plates  overlapping  like  tiles.  (Said 
of  a  particular  kind  of  ancient  armor.) 

teg  -u-ment,  s.    [TEGMENT.] 
teg-u-ment  -a-rf ,  adj.     [Eng.  tegument;  -ary,] 
Pertaining  to  teguments ;  consisting  of  teguments. 

te-hee  ,  s.  &  inter j.    [From  the  sound.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  laugh,  a  titter. 

"  Our  poor  young  prince  gets  his  opera  plaudits  chanpM 
into  mocking  tehees,  and  cannot  becomegrand-admiral." 
— Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.  i.f  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

B.  As  interj. ;  A  word  used  to  denote  a  laugh. 


fate,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here,    camel,     lier,     there;     pine,    pit,     s'ire,    sir,    marine;     go,    pot, 
or,    wBre,    wolf,     wSrk,     whd,    s6n;     mute,    cub,     cttre,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     te,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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telegraphically 


2. 
«• 


tehee 

te-hee",  v.  i.    [TEHEE,  s.]   To  laugh  contempt- 
uously, to  titter. 

"That  lauph'd  and  teheed  with  derision, 
To  see  them  take  your  deposition." 

Butler:  Hndibrat,  III.  iii.  132. 

teh -Sll-dar,  s.    [Hind.]    A  native  collector  of  a  M  .  iue  cm,Jolu  „         „„„ „  

disi  i  ict  acting  under  a  European  or  a  zemindar.    co'nnects  tne  CDOroid  plexuses  of  the  two  sides  of    multiplied  the  varieties  of  telegraph  to  an  exte 
(Anglo-Indian.)  the  cerebrum.    Called  also  velum  interpositum.  almostincredible.  The  principal  systems  now  in  use 


te  -la  (pi.  te'-lffl),  s.    [Lat.=any  woven  stuff;  a 
web.] 

1.  Anat.:  A  web-like  membrane. 

2.  Bof.:  The  elementary  tissue.  made"  in  "a  "cricket Tma'tch,  the  number  of  wickets 
tela-Choroldea,  s.  down,  and  the  runs  made  by  the  last  batsman  out. 
Anat.:  The  choroid  web,  the  membrane  which  «[  Modern    researches  in  electrical  science _h 


runs 

number  of  wickets 


Te -I-an,  a.    [Seedef.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  Teos 
in  Ionia. 

te  -I  dse,  s.  pi.    [TEJIDJE.] 

Te  Ig   1  tur,  phr.    [Lat.=Thee,  therefore.]  Found  in  Lichens, 

Eccles. :  The  first  two  words  of  the  Canon  of  the    Fungi,    and  some 
Ma-  .    The  expression  appears  to  have  been  also    Algte. 
ii-:<>d  to  denote  a  book  containing  a  portion  of  the       tel  -a-mon   (pi- 


tell-tree,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  TEIL  (q.  v.). 

2.  Script. :  The  Heb.  elah  is  not  the  lime-tree,  but 
is  probamy  the  Terebinth,  as  it  is  rendered  in  the 
R.V. 

"A  teil-tree  and  an  oak  have  their  substance  in  them 
when  they  cast  their  leaves."—  Isaiah  vi.  13. 

•tein,  s.    [THANE.] 
*teln-land,  s.    Thane-land. 

telnd.s.    [Icel.  (htiuJ=a  tenth,  tithe,  from  tin  — 
ten;  Goth.  faihunda= the  tenth ;  Sw.  tiende.]    The 


to  support  an  en- 
tablature,  'in    the 


OUUUBlf  AUUtvlMlMa*      i  UVIJi  iu^«|-.u«  ~.i  ~~~ -         • 

,  .  are  the  Automatic,  the  Dial,  the  Double  Needle,  the 

tela-contexta,  s.  Duplex,thel)uplexBridge,theDifferentialDuplex, 

But.:  Parenchyma  in  which  the  cells  are  arranged    tj,o    Facsimile    [•"- 
in   threads   which   cross   each   other  irregularly.    Multiplex,  Hughe 

plox,  the  Single  ]^ ,    ..— 

telegraph,  and  several  systems  for  printing  mes- 
sages as  received.  The  telegraph  used  principally 
in  this  country  is  the  Moree. 

telegraph-board,  subst.  A  board  on  which  are 
hoisted  or  otherwise  marked  the  numbers  of  horses 
about  to  run  in  a  race,  together  with  the  names  of 
their  jockeys. 

"When  the  race  is  all  over  we  may  look  at  the  teleyraph- 
Imnrd  In  vain  to  find  her  officially-printed  number.  — 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 


atides  or  Atlantes.  Telamones. 

*te  -lar-ly1 ,cidv,  (From the  Tepidarium  at  the  Baths 
[Eng.     telariy)!  at  Pompeii.) 

-ly.\  In  manner  of 
a  web ;  acting  after  the  fashion  of  a  web.  (Browne.) 

*te  -la-rf,  a.    [Lat.  tela=&  web.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  web. 

2.  Spinning  or  forming  webs. 


telegraph-clock,  a.    An  arrangement  by  which 
time  is  signaled  to  a  number  of  different  apart- 


by  mechanical  means. 

telegraph-dial,  subst.  A  circle  on  which  are 
arranged  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  figures,  &c., 
the  hand  or  pointer  being  operated  by  electro-mag- 
netic action. 


wu,uv* — .~ — ,  - -- — j    -  --.-  telegraph-instrument.  K.  A  moving  mechanical 

name  given  in  Scotland  to  tithes.  They  origi-  "The  pictures  of  ttiurv  spiders,  and [their  position  in  ,  icesusi,i  in  the  electric  circuit;  a  perforator, 
natod  at  a  remote  period;  and  at  the  Reformation  the  web,  is  commonly  made  lateral."-iroto.ie.-  lulgar  »';v  ice  ii.ci  i  m  u  o  r  ister;  or  wllat  not. 
John  Kuox  contended  that  after  allotting  some  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xU.  Among  the  chief  instruments  for  the  reception  and 
provision  for  the  displaced  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  tel-as -pjf-rlne,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  prob.  a  transmission  of  messages  are:  The  Sounder,  in 
the  remainder  of  the  teinds  should  be  used  for  the  bad  compound  of  Eng.  tellurium  and  pyritet,]  which  the  message  is  received  by  sound,  the  Wheat- 
support  of  the  Protestantministers,  for  universities  Min.:  A  variety  of  iron  pyrites,  containing  telln-  gt()ne  tjlo  jjeii  tJje  A.  B.  ('.,  and  the  single  needle, 
ami  schools,  and  for  the  poor.  Through  the  opposi-  rium,  occurring  at  Sunshine  Camp,  Colorado,  jn  jgi-g  ti,0  averago  number  of  words  transmitted 
tion  of  the  aristocracy,  the  arrangement  was  but  which  is  probably  the  same  as  tellurpyrite  (q.  v.).  per  minute  was  sixteen.  Now  six  messages  can  be 
partially  carried  out.  At  the  union  between  Eng-  Named  by  Shepard.  sent  in  one  direction,  and  five  in  another  on  a  single 
knd  and  Scotland  in  1707,  the^Lordsj^the  Court  of  tgl_g  Da_r8nV_g_tSr  ,.  [Gr.  refe=afar,  and  Eng.  wire,  and  a  message  can  go  round  the  globe  m 


. .- ,  - — — -.  tg,  .  ha-rfim -?-t?r  s    TGr    t(le  =  a!ar  and  Eng.    wire,  and  a  message  can  go  round  the  globe  in 

Teln'^  LTpo'rr'-wa'    &£  &^&ine  bJSSSfE  i^i en|for  recording  a  t_a_d|-    twenty  minutes.  J^  ' 

"the  transporting  of  kirks,"    as    the   population  tauce,    by   means    of   electricity,    the 

moved  from  one  locality  to  another,  the  consent  of  readings. 


telegraph-key,  subst.    The  vibrating-piece  in  a 
transmitting-instrument,  which  is  touched  by  the 


pious  foundationsjby  lay  titulars  (analogous  to  the    forinrsize,  and  general  arrangement,  and  each  car-    the  posts 

lay  proprietors  in  England),  or  by  the proprietorsof    ries  a  wide  strip  of  paper  controlled  by  a  synchro-       telegraph-reel,  s 


propr  , 

the  lands  from  which  they  were  due;  they  were  in 


all  cases  eligible  to  pay  the  stipends  held  or  which    movements  of  the  other.    On  the  transmitter  any- 
might  be  awarded  by  the  Court  o(_  Teinds  to  the    thing  can  be  written  or  drawn  and^the  recording 


s  a  wiuo  strip  oj  pa^ui"  uuuinjnuiA  wj  n  ojiinuiv-        njicgi o-i/ii-i ^*j*.  °*    ^  device  on  wiin 
ing  device  which  causes  the  one  to  follow  the    less  slip  of  paper  is  wound  on  a  recording  telegraph. 

telegraph-register,  s.     A  recording-device  at 
.0  receiving  end  of  a  circuit. 


court  in  Scotland  having  jurisdiction  over  all  mat- 
r  valuations  and  sales  of  teinds,  aug- 
annex- 


ters  respecting  valuations  and  sales  of  teil 
mentations  of  stipends,  the  disjunction  o: 


tel-e-du,  s.    [Native  name.] 
ZoGloqv :  Mydaus  melia 

i  \~a r ..t  41. ~  ,. 


name.]  necting   instruments,  battery,  and  ground.    Wire 

iceps,  the  Stinking  Badger;    and  instruments  form  the  circuit.    Wires  are  at 
genus ;  a  small,  nocturnal,    tached  by  binding-screws  or  terminals  to  telegrapt 


Wire 
i  at- 
•aph 


_'-scope,  /*.    [Gi ,_ , 

«fcopeo=to  see,  to  observe.]    A  name  given  by  Sir    glauds. 

David  Brewster  to  an  optical  instrument,  consist-       tgl  -e  gram,  s.  [Greek  tcic=afar  off,  suff.  -ijram. 

ing  of  prisms  so  combined  that  the  chromatic  abor-    Forme(i  tnim  teleijraph  on  the  analogy  of  mono- 

ration  of  the  light  is  corrected,  and    the   linear 

dimensions  of  objects  seen  through  them  are  in- 


creased  or  diminished.    IBrande.) 

'telnt,  *t8int,  s.    [Fr.,  prop.  pa.  par.  of  te 
(Lat.  tingo)  =  to  dye.]    [Ti.\T.]    Color,  tinge, 


,rant,  chronogram,  logogram,  &c.    The  word  was 
first  used  in  America  in  1S52,  aud  was  the  subject  of 


ihinij  further  details  of  the  exciting  balloon 
adventure  ut  Dover."—  London  Daily  Chronicle. 
2.  To  signal  in  any  way. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  send  a  message  by  telegraph. 
"Lately  telegraphed  home  for  a  few  companies  of  these 
useful  troops."—  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tel-e-graph  -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  telegraph,  s. ;  -tc.] 

"Glazed  colors  have  a  vivacity  which"can~neve7  be    reloiVa'phemo'Instead.']"  A  telegraphic  message  or       i.  Of   or  pertaining  to  a  telegraph ;  made,  sent, 
imitated  by  the  most  brilliant  colors,  because  the  differ-    dispatch  ;  a  communication  sent  by  telegraph.  or  communicated  by  a  tolegrapll. 

«nt  teititi  are  simply  laid  on,  each  in  its  place,  one  after        "There  is,   as  against   the  exact  but  surfeiting  teleg-        "The  delay  in  the  transmission  of  telegraphic  news 
-mother." — Dryden:  Dufresnoy.  rapueme,  our  lawless  telegram,  to  which  is  strictly  appli-    from  Madrid."— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

•telnt  -u.re,  ftSint  -ure,  s.    [TINCTURE.]    Color,    cable  the  maxim  of  the  civilians,  a»  regards  a  clandestine       2   of  t)lo  naturo  of  a  telegraph ;  used  for  tele- 


a  long  and  learned  discussion  in  the  English  news- 
'.indre  papers  previous  to  its  adoption  in  that  country. 
,  tint.  Several  cmineut  philologists  proposed  the  term 


tint. 


Lat. 


marriage,  '  Fieri  not  debuit,  sed,  f actum,  valet.'  " — Fitz- 
edward  Hall:  Modern  English,  p.  158. 


asy),  te  -I-dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod 

tej(ue),  te(iue) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoDl. :  A  family  of  Lizards,  sub-order  Cionocrania, 
with  ten  genera,  from  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
America.  Scales  small,  granular,  sometimes  with 
larger  tubercles,  those  of  the  belly  oblong,  quad- 

rangular,  in  cross  bands ;  large  symmetrical  scutes    telegram  ;  hence,  brief,  concise. 

den- 


, 

on  head  ;  tongue  long,  scaly,  and  bifid  at  end  ; 
tition  acrodont;  no  fold  of  skin  along  the  sides. 

te-jus    (]asy),    M'-I-to... 
native  name.] 

ZoOl.  :  The  type-genus  of  Tejida>,with  three  species,    tance.    The  modes  may  be  classified  as  :  visible  (as 
from  Brazil  and  Mendoza.    [TECJUEXIN.]  semaphores),  audible,  or  tangible. 


"  Forty  new  automatic   telegraphic  instruments,   each 

IT  To  milk  a  telegram :  Surreptitiously  to  obtain     capnb]e  of  telegraphing  three  hundred  words  a  minute, 
and  make  use  of  a  telegram  intended  for  another.    _y,iee,,,  Sept.  26,  1885. 

(Slang.)  telegraphic-keyboard,  s.    The  bank  of  keys  of 

*tel-e-gram'-nilc,  a.    [Eng.  telegram;  -ic.]    Of    a  printing-telegraph  machine. 

*tel-e-graph'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  telegraphic ;  -a!.] 
The  same  as  TELEGRAPHIC  (q.  v.). 

tel-S-graph  -Ic-al-l?,  adv.  [English  telegraph- 
ical;  -ly.]  In  a  telegraphic  manner;  by  moans  of 
the  telegraph. 

"  [He]  has  telegraphically  instructed  the  Servian  repre- 
sentatives abroad."— London  Evening  Standard. 


tci-o-giaiii  -iiiiv.,  «•.     L^"B.   <^^i// L*I»I.  ,     -V..J     ~- 
or  pertaining  to  a  telegram  ;  having  the  naturo  of  a 


tel-e-graph,  s.    [Gr.  te!e=afar  off,  and  graplu}= 
to  write  I 

[Latinized  from       Lin  a^eneral  sense,  the  word  telegraph  includes 
all  modes  of  communicating  intelligence  to  a  dis- 


bfiU,    b<5y;     polit,    Jowl-"    cat,     cell,     cliorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a?;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shs.n.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Won,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


telegraphist 

te-leg -ra-phlst,  s.  [Eng.  telegraph; -let.]  One 
skilled  in  telegraphy;  one  who  works  a  telegraph  ; 
a  telegraphic  operator. 

"  The  good  service  rendered  by  them  us  telfgranhista 
during  the  late  campaign."—  London  Daily  Tel:  < 

tS-lSg'-ra-pnjf,  s.  [Eng.  telegraph;  -y.~\  The 
art  or  practice  of  communicating  intelligence  by 
a  telegraph ;  the  science  or  art  of  constructing  or 
managing  telegraphs. 

"  The  practical  details  of  telegraphy  have  little  inter- 
est lor  the  majority  of  our  members." — Proc.  Ptiua   Sue 
pt.  ii.,  p.  7. 

tel-ei-con -6-grapb.,  ».  [Eng.  feZe(scope) ;  Gr. 
eikun— an  imago,  and  oruphO=tv  draw,  to  write.] 

Optics:  A  combination  of  the  telescope  and  cam- 
era-lucida,  invented  by  M.  Kevoil.  The  principle 
involved  is  that  of  allowing  tho  image  transmitted 
by  the  object-glass  of  a  telescope  to  pass  through  a 
prism  connected  with  the  eye-piece.  The  rays  of 
light  that  would  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  tele- 
scope be  transmitted  direct  to  tho  eye  are  refracted 
by  the  prism,  and  thrown  down  upon  a  table  placed 
below  the  eye-piece.  The  distance  between  the 
prism  and  the  table  determines  the  size  of  the 
lma«e,  projected  on  the  latter,  and  it  is  easy  for 
Ine  observer  to  trace  on  a  paper  placed  on  this 
sketching-table  the  actual  outlines  indicated  by 
the  refracted  light. 

tg-lel-d&-sau'-rus,  eubst.  [Gr.  teteios=perfoct ; 
emos=form,  and  snuros=  a  lizard.] 

Palaeontology:  A  genus  of  Crocodiles,  sub-order 
Mesosuchia.  It  is  akin  to  Teleosaurus,  and,  like  it, 
is  from  the  Fuller  s  Earth. 

.*te-le -I-tf,  «.    [Gr.  telos  =  end.]    End,  comple- 
tion. 

"The  teleity  of  the  mixture." — Gentlemen  Instructed. 
p.  427. 

*te-lel  -6-graph,  *tel  -Id-graph,  subst.  [TELE- 
GRAPH.] A  modification  of  the  semaphore  fq.  v.l 
introduced  about  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

"  Mr.  R.  Lovell  Edgeworth  about  the  same  time  brought 
before  the  public  his  plan  of  a  telegraph,  or  a«  he  called 
it  tfleloyraph  or  teltoyraph,  by  which  the  signals  repre- 
sented numbers,  the  meaning  of  which  would  be  found  in 
the  dictionary  prepared  for  the  system."— RipleutZ  Dana 
Amer.  Cyclop.,  xv.  609. 

*tel  -e-16gue,  s.  [Gr.  tete=afar  off,  and  logos=a 
word.)  A  telegraphic  message;  a  telegram. 


4020 


telephone 


^?\^^4^^^s??hi  ,%•  S&  ^-^^-s-^i^S: 


"  To  try  the  experiment  of  penny  telelogues  or  messages 
from  one  part  of  London  to  another." — Pall  Mall  Ga-ettr. 

tel-e-ma-nom'-e-ter,  a.  [Gr.  7e/e=afar,  and  Eng. 
manometer.  ]  An  instrument  for  registering  press- 
ure at  a  distance  by  means  of  electricity. 

te-lem  -e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  <e(e  =  afar  off,  and  Eng. 
meter.]  An  instrument  for  determining  the  distance 
of  an  object  whose  linear  dimensions  are  known, 
from  its  apparent  length  or  height,  when  viewed 
between  two  parallel  wires  of  a  telescope. 

tel  e-ml  -cr6  phone,  subst.  [Formed  from  tele- 
(phone)  and  microphone.] 

Physics:' An  instrument  described  at  the  Aca- 
demie  des  Sciences.  Paris,  Jan.  25,  1886,  by  M.  E. 
Mercadier.  (See  extract.) 

"By  telemicrophone  the  author  understands  a  combined 
apparatus  simultaneously  producing  the  effects  of  the 
microphone  and  the  telephone,  and  reversible  like  the 
latter.  He  has  constructed  instruments  of  this  kind,  for 
which  he  claims  the  following  advantages  over  the  ordi- 
nary microphone.  The  possibility  of  a  double  mode  of 
transmission  with  the  same  apparatus  ;  reversibility  of 
the  transmitter,  whereby  the  reception  is  greatly  simpli- 
fied ;  reduction  of  the  number  of  organs  on  the  micro- 
phonic  posts,  and  consequent  diminution  of  the  total 
resistance  of  the  apparatus  on  the  same  line." — Xature, 
r  eb.  4,  1886,  p  336. 

tel-e-ml-crb-phon  -Ic,  adj.  [English  telemicro- 
phon(e) ;  -tc.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  telemicrophone 
(q.  v.). 

te-len -gl-scope,  s.  [Gr.  tele  =  a!ar  off;  enggus 
-near,  and  akopeo=tn  see.]  An  instrument  com- 
bining the  powers  of  the  telescope  and  microscope. 

ttel-e-6-dac  -tj=  1-a,  «.  pi.  [Gr.  teleios=pertect, 
&na  daktylos=&  finger.] 

M/*?*?on*'}  A  division  of  Ungulata  suggested  by 
Nicholson  (Palceont.,  ii.  319)  for  the  Coryphodon- 
tidBB  in  which  the  feet  are  five-toed,  at  present 
placed  with  the  Perissodactyles. 

tel-e-6-l5£ -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  teleolog(y) ;  -leal.] 
causes pertammg  to  teleology;  relating  to  final 

•  "T.he '""'it'  ?,f  the  telealogical  argument  may  be  seen 
in  this,  tnat  until  we  have  discovered  the  law  of  suedes! 
•ion,  until  the  facts  are  coordinated,  the  assumption  of  a 
final  cause  brings  with  it  no  illumination,  and  when  the 
law  has  been  discovered,  the  addition  of  the  final  causl 
brings  no  increase  of  knowledge."—  O  a  Leutr*.  m,t 
Philos.  (ed.  1880),  1.  816,  816. 

tel-e-6  iSg -Ic-al-1*  adv.  [Eng.  teleoloaical; 
-ly.}  In  a  teleological  manner;  according  to  the 
principles  of  teleology. 


*"RJ  tyuo  »YIUI  investigates  trie  linal 
cause  or  purpose  of  phenomena,  or  the  end  for 
which  each  has  been  produced. 

t£l  e  51  -6-gjf,  «.    [Gr.  telos=the  end,  an. 
a  discourse.] 
Philosophy : 

1.  A  branch  of  metaphysics  ;  the  doctrine  of  final 
causes  and  of  the  uses  which  every  part  of  nature 
was  designed  to  subserve ;  the  argument  from  design 
in  proof  of  the  existence  of  God.  The  expression 
final  causes"  was  introduced  by  Aristotle,  and 
the  extension  which  he  gave  to  the  idea  of  causa- 
tion drew  his  followers  away  from  studying  the 
proper  object  of  physical  science.  Bacon  (de  Aug 
ftcient.,  bk.  111.,  ch.  v.)  said  on  the  subject:  "Causa- 
rum  finalium  inquisitio  sterilis  ost,  et  tauquam 
virgo  Deo  consecrata,  nihil  parit"  (Inquiry  into 
final  causes  is  fruitless,  and  like  a  virgin  dedicated 
to  God,  produces  nothing!.  The  context  shows  that 
his  objection  was  not  to  the  investigation  of  final 
causes  m  themselves,  but  to  the  supposition  that 
this  study  was  a  branch  of  physics.  It  was,  hesaid, 
the  second  part  of  metaphysics."  His  objection 
to  its  introduction  intophysics  was  not  merely  that 
violated  logical  order,  but  that  it  operated  as  a 
powerful  obstacle  to  the  study  of  physical  causes 
Descartes  objected  to  the  study  of  final  causes,  be- 
lieving that  to  do  so  successfully  was  beyond  the 
faculties  of  man;  and  most  of  the  French  phUoso- 
•hers  of  the  eighteenth  century  for  various  reasons 
?nored  teleology.  Modern  physical  science  con- 
fines itself  rigorously  as  its  name  suggests,  to  the 
investigation  of  physical  causes. 

B.  I  he  doctrine  of  ends  in  morality,  prudence  or 
policy,  and  esthetics. 

."  Every  art  is  thus  a  joint  result  of  the  laws  of  nature 
isclosed  by  science,  and  of  the  general  principles  of  what 
has  been  called  Teleology,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Ends,  which, 
borrowing  the  language  of  the  German  metaphysicians, 
may  also  be  termed,  not  improperly,  the  principles  of 
Practical  Reason."- Mill...  ioyic,  Bk.  vi.,  ch,  xii.,  §  6. 

tel  -e-6-phfte,  s.  [Gr.  teleos,  teleios= complete, 
perfect,  andphyton=a  plant.] 

Biol. :  A  plant  composed  of  a  number  of  cells  ar- 
ranged in  tissues. 

"A  tree  is  an  assemblage  of  numerous  united  shoots. 
One  of  these  great  teleophytea  is  thus  an  aggregate  of 
aggregateBof  aggregates  of  units,  which  severally  resem- 
ble protophytes  in  their  sizes  and  structures  "—//  Saen- 
cer:  Prin.  Biol.  (ed.  1864),  i.  109. 

tel  e-6-saur,  subst.  [TELEOSAURUS.]  A  fossil 
saurian  of  thogcnus  Teleosaurus. 

"The  Teleotaurs  were  preceded  by  Belodon."— Phillips- 
Oeology  (ed.  1886),  i.  613. 

ttel-e-6-sau  -rl-a,  s  pi.    [TELEOSAURUS.] 
Palaiont.:  A  group  of  fossil  Crocodiles,  usually 

merged    in     the    Mesosuchia    of   Huxley,    or   the 

Amphiccelia  of  Owen. 

tel  ed-sau  -rl-an,  s.  [TELEOSAUMA.]  Any  in- 
dividual of  theTeleosauria  (q.  v.). 

"Has  large  prselachrymal  vacuities  like  a  Teleo- 
saurian."— Quart.  Journ.  Oeol.  Soc.,  xrxi.  431. 

tel-e-6  sau  -rus,  «.  [Gr.  te(eos=perfect,  and 
«auros=a  lizard.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Mesosuchia.  The  jaws  are 
very  elongated,  and  have  many  conical  teeth  like 
those  of  the  modern  Gavials.  The  dermal  scales 
are  largo,  strong,  and  solid.  From  the  Fuller's 
karth.  Species  numerous. 

tel'-e-ost,  s.    [TELEOSTEI.]    A  teleostean. 
tel-e-Ss'-te-an,  s.  &  a.   [TELEOSTEI.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Zoology. :  Any  member  of  the  order  TELEOSTEI 
(q.  v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Teleostei. 
tel-e-6s  -te-i,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  teleos,  {eleios=peitect 

and  osteon=a  bone.J 
1.  Ichthy.:  In  modern  classifications  a  sub-class 

including    tfie     mj»ini-i*tr    nt    ,li..    .,-.;.,;... 


•i  uint  lei  anu  i  ycioiuei  ol  AgaSKlz. 

Heart  with  a  noncontractilo  arterial  bulb ;  intestine 
without  spi  ral  valve ;  optic  nerve  decussating ;  skele- 
ton well  ossihed,  with  biconcave  vertebra;  tail  homo- 
cereal  (though  in  early  stages  of  its  development  it 
has  a  heterocercal  form).  They  areusuallyprotected 
by  thin,  imbricating  ctenoid  or  cycloid  scales,  some- 
times by  bony  plates,  while  in  some  the  skin  is 
naked.  The  gills  are  free,  with  one  external  open- 
ing protected  by  a  gill-cover.  As  arranged  by  Dr. 
(Tunther,  the  Teleostei  are  divided  into  six  orders : 


m        u-.ra-. 

Apodes);    (.i)..Phar.vngoe,,atlii    i  \canili.n,  1,.,-vii 
MalacopterygH,  ;     (4)    Physostomi    i  Ah,l,,mi,,a^'' 

2    Pa  ttont  ^K0^",*1'1!  a.'"'   "''  ^"ph,,hr.,,,c  ,?i.' 
t.  Palaont.  :  The  Teleostei    appear   first    in  the 

Tertia'ryage  J0rit>'0f  th°  *"*'  seneraare  ,'f 

tel-e-&-z6  ^8n  (Pf.  t8l-8-6-»6-a),  s.    [Gr.  Mr,*, 
teteio»=0pmplete,  nerfect,  and  zr«,H  =  aii  animal  I 

3  DUmber  °f  Cclls 


..I'.1'  'I  amo,nK  *!">  Protozoa  that  there  occur  numerous 
cases  of  vital  activity  displayed  by  specks  of  protoplasm; 
t  ,°im  If  """««  anatomy  of  all  creatures  uliov,'  these 
up  to  theT«J«oioo,  are  drawn  the  numerous  proofs  that 
non-cellular  tissues  may  ariw,  !,,•  direct  metamorphosis 
**o;  (CedrHS"7l  77  B«bstance."-H.  >,.,  „,,,•.'  ;•,-,„. 

te-lep  -a-th?,  s.  [Gr.  r«e=afar  off,  and  ,,,,tlio* 
-m  sympatliy  with,  but  suffering.]  The  foeliiiK  <,r 
experiencing  of  sensations  at  a  distance  from 
another  person. 

"Telepathy  occurs,  it  appears,  when  the  mind  of  one 
human  being  affects  the  mind  of  another  human  being, 
but  not  through  any  of  the  recognized  channels  of  sense 
If  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  this  article  could  cause  the 
mind  of  the  Snltan  of  Turkey  to  be  violently  and  auto- 
matically impressed  with  a  vision  of  the  '  Dailv  News  '  of 
yesterday,  that  would  be  telepathy."—  London  Bail,,  Sews 

tel-eph  -er  age,  subst.  [Gr.  refc-afar;  phero=to 
bear:  suff.  -age.]  A  system  of  transportation  in 
which  electric  motors  are  supplied  with  energy 

overheadl  alaae 


e 

Physics,  .An  instrument  for  transmitting  sounds 
or  speech  to  distances  where  such  would  be  inau- 
dible through  aerial  sound-waves.  This  definition 
excludes  speaking  tubes,  which  act  simply  by  pre- 
serving and  concentrating  sound-waves.  Telephonic 
action  depends  on  the  fact  that  sound-waves  in  air 
are  capable  of  communicating  vibrations  to  a 
stretched  membrane,  and  if  by  any  means  such 
vibrations  can  be  transmitted  with  true  resem- 
blance to  another  membrane  at  any  distance,  such 
receiving  membrane  will  reproduce  the  sound. 
I  his  capacity  of  a  single  vibrating  membrane  t,. 
•oduce  the  most  complicated  sounds,  as  of 


— -.^.^  „„„   iii*~  v   m*ujijin;tiieu  aouiius,   as   or 
speech,  is  in  reality  the  greatest  mystery  connected 
itter;  all  else  relates  to  the  mechanism 


with  the  mam*  ,  Dji  C10u  JBIUU-S  to  cne  meciianism 
of  transmission  only.  The  essential  nature  of  the 
operation  is  well  shown  in 

the  common  toy  telephone      ff\  ^_ 

sold    in    the    streets,    in     •Al     _  _jBl 

which  the   floors  of   two     D^l  ft\J 

small  tin  cups  consist  of     ^^  ** 

stretched   membranes,  or  Toy  Telephone 

even  of  paper.     The  two 

membranes  are  connected  by  a  long  piece  of  twine. 
If  now  one  cup  be  held  to  the  month  and  spoken 
into,  the  voice  communicates  vibrations  to  the 
membrane.  The  stretched  twine  communicates 
similar  vibrations  to  the  membrane  of  the  other 
cup,  and  if  its  cavity  be  held  to  the  ear  the  sounds 
will  be  heard.  This  is  the  true  mechanical  tele- 
Phone.  The  term  is  more  commonly  applied 
to  the  electrical  telephonic  apparatus  so  much 
used  m  modern  life,  but  the  principle  is  precisely 
similar.  Such  apparatus  generally  belongs  to  one 
of  two  main  classes.  The  true  inventor  of  tho  first 
was  undoubtedly  Philip  Reis,  who  showed,  in  1861, 
that  variations  in  an  electric  current  caused  by  a 
vibrating  membrane  could  reproduce  the  necessary 
vibrations.  Reis  in  this  way  transmitted  musical 
sounds  and  oven  words ;  but  his  apparatus  was  im- 
perfect, and  it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Graham  Bell  to 
perfect  that  which  is  still  commonly  used  and 
known  as  the  Bell  telephone,  though  it  is  the  nearly 


Bell's  Telephone. 


^ ~ir. —  

A  -st  -as 


figs^j^P^s^s-pK^s;  ssSEMSa gy^i^ &«xi 

%%2.™m&L  JSV,rtlformes^  Polynemiformos,  Scia?-    more  groun.l  than  is  really  due  to  him,  much  to  the 

public  detriment  and  to  the  hindrance  of  progress 
Bell  s  telephone  and  its  action  may  be  understood 
on  reference  to  the  diagram,  where  d  is  a  cylin- 
drical steel  magnet,  surrounded  at  one  end  by  a 
coil  of  wire,  a,  whose  ends  are  connected  by  the 
wires  e  e  with  the  circuit,  or  line-wire.  It  will  now 
be  understood  [MAGNETISM]  that  any  change  in 
the  power  of  tho  magnet  will  cause  currents  in  this 


ucrjtuormsB,  riurtiiormes,  roiyuemifo...,l,=,  „„,«.. 
mformes,  \iphiiformes,  Trichiuriformes,  Cotto- 
ocombrifprmes,  Gobiiformes,  Blenniiformes.Mugil- 
iformes,Gastrosteiformes,  CentrisciformBS.Gobieso- 
ciformes,  t'hannifprmes,  Labyrinthibranchii,  Lo- 
Photiformes,  Taeniiformes,  and  Notacanthiformes) ; 
lu-  A.c.an'noptprygii,  Pharyngognathi ;  (3)  Anacau 
thmi  (sub-divided  into  Gadoidei  and  Pleuronectoi- 
:  (4)  Physostomi;  (5)  Lophobranchii ;  and  (6) 


;  go,    pot, 

qu  =  kv. 


telephone-doctor 

•wiro.  Near,  but  not  touching,  the  magnet's  end  is 
stretched  a  very  thin  sheet  of  iron,  b  b,  as  a  mem- 
brane, which  is  spoken  to  through  the  mouth- 
piece c.  Thus  made  to  vibrate,  the  iron  membrane 
approaches  to  and  recedes  from  the  magnet ;  and  as 
it  acts  toward  this  as  an  armature,  tending  to 
close  the  magnetic  circuit,  the  effect  is  to  produce 
fluctuating  degrees  of  free  magnetism,  which  again 
produce  fluctuating  or  undulating  currents  in  the 


magnet,  and  this  reproduces  vibrations  in  the 
second  iron  membrane,  which  reproduce  the  sound. 
The  second  class  of  instruments  are  based  upon  the 
Microphone  (a.  v.).  If  part  of  a  galvanic  current 
is  composed  of  two  or  three  pieces  of  matter  (pref- 
erably charcoal)  in  loose  contact,  variations  in 
the  current  produce  variations  in  the  contactpress- 
ure  of  the  loose  pieces,  and  the  converse.  Hence, 
instead  of  a  vibrating  membrane  causing  undulat- 
ing currents  by  means  of  a  magnet  as  in  the  Bell 
method,  it  may  abut  against  such  a  series  of  mere 
contacts,  and  thus  cause  an  undulating  or  variable 
current,  which  again  is  capable  of  the  converse 
action.  A  microphone  is  thus  capable,  with  more 
or  less  modification,  of  being  used  as  a  telephone, 
and  the  employment  of  either  method  is  a  question 
of  practical  conditions.  The  Bell  telephone  is 
independent  of  any  battery,  being  self-acting;  but 
its  feeble  currents  are  incapable  of  transmitting 
speech  to  a  distance ;  hence  most  of  the  modifica- 
tions in  magnetic  telephones  have  had  the  design 
of  increasing  the  power,  as  by  using  both  poles  of 
the  magnet,  and  in  other  ways.  The  microphone, 
on  the  other  hand,  uses  the  power  of  a  battery  in 
its  circuit,  but  in  some  respects  appears  loss  deli- 
cately sensitive  than  the  free  membrane.  In  prac- 
tice it  is  very  general  to  employ  some  form  of  micro- 
phone as  the  transmitting  or  speaking  instrument, 
and  the  Bell  telephone,  or  one  of  its  modifications, 
as  the  receiving  or  hearing  instrument. 

There  are  now  many  forms  of  telephone  in  use, 
the  principal  varieties  besides  those  already  enu- 
merated being  the  bi-telephone,  in  which  there  are 
two  receivers,  one  for  each  ear;  the  capillary  tele- 
phone, in  which  electro-capillarity  is  used  to  pro- 
duce telephonic  effects ;  the  chemical  telephone,  in 
which  chemical  or  electrolytic  action  is  utilized ; 
the  electrostatic  telephone,  which  utilizes  electro- 
static disturbances  in  the  reproduction  of  sound ; 
the  reaction  telephone,  in  which  two  mutually  re- 
acting coils  aroused;  and  the  thermo-electric  tele- 
phone, in  which  a  thermo-electric  battery  is  used. 
The  last-named  telephone  has  never  been  used  in 
practice.  In  1892  a  long-distance  telephone  was 
erected  between  Chicago  and  the  larger  eastern 
cities  and  has  since  been  in  successful  operation. 

telephone-doctor,  s.  (See  extract.) 
"At  every  exchange  there  is  an  official  called  the  'wire 
chief  whose  special  duty  is  to  overlook  the  making  of 
connections  between  the  subscriber's  line  and  the  switch- 
board, to  inspect  the  wires,  and  to  test  them  electrically 
in  order  to  determine  the  position  of  any  defect  that 
may  occur  in  a  subscriber's  line  or  instruments.  The 
wire  chief  sits  at  a  special  desk  from  which  wires  run  to 
various  parts  of  the  system,  and  he  is  provided  with 
electrical  instruments  with  which  to  make  tests  on  lines 
that  develop  'trouble.'  He  in  the  telephone-debtor  of  the 
plant,  and  his  wires  give  him  the  advantage  of  being 
truly  ubiquitous.  He  receives  complaints  and  reports  of 
'trouble'  and  enters  on  special  slips  every  'trouble*  re- 
ported or  discovered.  These  slips  are  handed  to  'trouble- 
men/  who  search  out  the  cause,  and,  finding  it,  apply  the 
proper  remedy;  they  then  enter  an  account  of  what  they 
found  and  what  they  did  on  the  slip  and  return  it.  In 
this  way  a  close  and  comprehensive  check  is  kept  on  the 
operation  of  the  telephone  plant,  which,  on  accouft  t  of  its 
complexity  and  of  the  number  of  small  parts  thitgoto 
make  it  up,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  trifling  but  troublesome 
defects.  Returns  are  made  up  periodically  from  the 
'trouble  slips '  and  these  form  a  continuous  record  of  the 
efficiency  both  of  the  plant  and  of  those  immediately  in 
charge  of  it."—  Chicago  News,  Aug.  9, 1894. 

tel  -e-phone,  v.  t.  &i.    [TELEPHONE,  «.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  send,  communicate,  transmit,  or 
reproduce  as  sounds,  a  message,  or  tho  like,  by 
means  of  a  telephone. 

"A  notification  of  the  dangerous  character  of  the  out- 
break was  telephoned  to  the  headquarters." — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

B.  Intransitive:   To  send,  transmit,  or  reproduce 
sounds,  a  message,  or  the  like,  by  means  of  a  tele- 
phone. 

tel-e-phon  -Ic,  adj.  [Eng.  telephon(e),  s. ;  -i'c.l 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  telephone ;  communicated, 
transmitted,  or  reproduced  by  means  of  the  tele- 
phone. 

"The  German  proposals  regarding  the  establishment 
of  an  international  system  of  telephonic  communication 
were  adopted  with  a  few  unimportant  amendments." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tg-leph'-6n-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  televhon(e);  -ist.']  A 
person  versed  in  the  telephone ;  one  who  operates  a 
telephone. 
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te-loph -6-ny5,  s.  \_Eug.  telephone);  -y.]  The 
art  or  practice  of  transmitting  or  reproducing 
sounds,  communications,  &c.,  by  moans  of  the  tele- 
phone. 

"  Be  the  reasons  whut  they  may,  it  is  unquestionable 
that  telepliouii  is  in  England  still  in  its  infancy." — Lon- 
don Standard. 

tteVe-phor  -I-daa,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  tele- 
pftor(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -itUr.  ] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Beetles,  now  reduced  to  the 
sub-family  Telephorinaj  (q.  v.). 

tel-e-pho-rl  -nse, .«.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  telephor(us) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -incc.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Lampyrida;.  more  elon- 
gated and  narrower  than  the  typical  Lampyriuie. 
The  legs  are  also  longer ;  the  head  is  not  covered  by 
the  prothorax.  World-wide  in  distribution.  One 
genus,  which  connects  the  Telophorinee  with  the 
Lampyrinap,  is  luminous. 

tel-e-phor  -I-um,  subst.    [Mod.  Lat.  telephorus 

(p..  T.).] 

Patceont.:  A.  genus  of  Coleoptera  akin  to  Tele- 
phorus (q.  v.),  from  tho  Purbeck  beds. 

te-leph'-8r-iis,  s.  [Gr.  telos=eud,  and  plu>ros= 
bearing.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Telephorina>  (q.  v.). 
They  are  known  to  children,  from  their  colors, 
as  Soldiers  and  Sailors.  They  are  seen  in  meadows 
on  plants,  but  are  carnivorous.  According  to  De 
Geer,  the  female  sometimes  devours  the  male. 

tel .  -e-phote  ,  a.  [Greek  <eie=far  off,  and  phos 
(genit.  photos)  —light,  rays.]  An  instrument  for 
transmitting  to  a  distance  images  of  objects  by  the 
agency  of  electricity,  selenium  being  utilized  for 
this  purpose. 

tel-e-pho-tog'-ra-ph? ,  s.  [Greek  tele=tar  oS, 
and  Eng.  photograph//.]  A  process  for  transmitting 
to  a  distance  images  of  objects  by  the  agency  of 
electricity  acting  on  selenium. 

tel-6-rad  -I-phone,  e.  [Gr.  tele  =  far  off,  and 
Eug.  radiphone.]  An  apparatus  by  which  M.  Mer- 
cadier  adapted  Prof.  Graham  Bell's  photophone  to 
telegraphy. 

tel-er  -pe-tSn,  s.  [Gr.  tele=tar  off,  and  herpeton 
=a  reptile,  a  creeping  thing ;  herpo=to  creep.] 

Palozont.:  A  genus  of  Lacertilia,  founded  by 
Mantcll  on  remains  of  a  reptile  which  he  called 
Telerpeton  elgineme,  discovered  in  1851  by  Mr. 
Patrick  Duff,  in  light-colored  sandstone,  once  re- 
ferred by  some  geologists  to  the  Upper  Devonian, 
but  now  held  to  be  Triassic.  The  dentition  seems 
to  have  been  acrodont,  and  it  differed  from  most 
existing  lizards  merely  in  having  amphicoelous  ver- 
tebra?. (Quur.  Jour.  Geol.Soc.,  viii.  100.) 

tel-e-r^th  -rln, ».  [Lat.  tel(lus)=the  earth,  and 
Eng.  erythrin.] 

Chem. :  A  product  of  the  decomposition  of  orsel- 
linic  ether  when  the  ether,  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
is  exposed  to  the  air  for  several  months.  (  Watts.) 

tel-e-scope,  s.  [Gr.  tele  =  far  off;  skopeo=to 
see,  to  observe.] 

Optical  Instruments :  An  instrument  for  magnify- 
ing distant  objects  so  as  to  make  them  look  nearer 
the  eye  than  they  actually  are.  Its  essential  parts 
are :  an  object-glass  or  a  concave  mirror  to  render 
the  rays  of  light  convergent,  and  form  an  imago  of 
tho  object,  and  an  eyepiece  to  magnify  it  after  the 
manner  of  a  microscope.  About  A.  D.  1000,  Gerbert 
of  Auvergne  viewed  the  stars  through  a  tube  in 
which,  however,  there  were  no  lenses.  Eoger 
Bacon  seems  to  have  known  that  lenses  in  com- 
bination had  a  magnifying  power.  Dr.  Dee,  in  1570, 
speaks  of  "perspective  glasses,"  apparently  used 
in  war  to  survey  the  enemy's  forces.  Jansen  and 
Lippersheim,  Lippershey,  or  Laprey,  spectacle- 
makers  at  Middelburg,  and  Jacob  Adriansz  or 
Metius,  seem  to  have  first  become  aware  of  tho 
power  of  instruments  constructed  like  the  modern 
telescope,  and,  on  Oct.  2,  1608,  Lippershey  offered 
to  the  States-General  three  instruments  "with 
which  one  can  see  to  a  distance."  Galileo,  hearing 
of  this,  divined  how  the  result  was  effected,  and 
constructed  the  Galilean  telescope  which  had  a 
double  concave  eyepiece,  and  made  many  astronom- 
ical discoveries  with  it,  including  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter.  His  telescope  is  still  well  known  in  tho 
familiar  opera-glass.  Kepler  first  pointed  out  tho 
advantage  of  making  telescopes  with  two  convex 
lenses,  and  Scheiner  carried  the  suggestion  into 
practice  in  1650.  De  Rheita  made  a  telescope  with 
three  lenses,  and  another  of  the  binocular  type. 
Huyghens  made  a  telescope  of  123  feet  focal  length, 
only  the  object-glass  of  which  was  in  a  short  tube, 
and  his  was  not  the  largest  one  existing.  Tho  un- 
wieldy character  of  those  huge  instruments  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  reflecting  telescope,  of  which 
four  types  arose.  The  Gregorian  telescope  was  in- 
vented by  James  Gregory  in  1663,  tho  Cassegrainian 
telescope  by  ( 'assegrain  in  1672,  the  Newtonian  tele- 
scope by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  1669,  and  the  Hersche- 
liau  telescope  by  Sir  William  Horschcl  about  1779. 


telescope-fish 

Telescopes,  it  will  be  seen ,  are  of  two  leading  kinds- 
Refracting  and  Reflecting  telescopes  ;  in  the  former 
the  imago  is  formed  by  refraction  t  hrough  an  object, 
glass,  in  the  latter  by  means  of  it  concave  mirror 
or  speculum.  A  refracting  telescope  In  tho  sim- 
plest form  consists  of  a  double  convex  lens  (the 
object-glass),  and  a  second  and  smaller  lens,  also 
doubly  convex  (called  the  eyepiece) .  To  render  a 
telescope  achromatic,  the  object-glass  is  made 
double  or  triple,  and  the  eyepiece  is  generally  com- 
posed of  two  lenses  adapted  to  each  other.  Not 
only  does  a  telescope  magnify  objects,  but  it  col- 
lects and  concentrates  upon  the  eye  a  greater 
amount  of  light  than  would  enter  the  organ  if 
unassisted,  and  the  larger  the  object-glass  the 
greater  in  both  respects  is  the  power  of  the  tele- 
scope ;  and  a  friendly  rivalry  exists  between  civil- 
ized nations  as  to  which  shall  possess  tho  most 
powerful  telescope.  One  constructed  by  Mr.  Howard 
Grubb  of  Dublin  for  the  Vienna  Observatory  has  an 
object-glass  two  feet  three  inches  in  diameter,  and 
one  made  by  Mr.  Alvan  Clark  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for 
the  Russian  astronomers,  is  two  feet  six  inches. 
The  obstacle  to  further  progress  arises  from  the 
difficulty  of  forming  a  large  disc  of  optical  glass 
pure  enough  and  uniform  enough  to  be  suitable  for 
telescopes.  This  is  the  reason  why  reflecting  tele- 
scopes have  come  into  use.  Lord  Rosse's  great 
reflecting  telescope  has  a  reflector  of  six  foot  in 
diameter,  and  can  magnify  an  object  407  times 
without  rendering  it  less  bright  than  it  appears  to 
the  naked  eye.  These  large  telescopes  are  for 
astronomical  purposes.  [EQUATORIAL,  MERIDIAN- 


object-glass,  and  therefore  exhibits  objects  in  verted, 
which  does  not  much  matter  in  astronomical  obser- 
vation. A  terrestrial  telescope,  for  looking  at  objects 
on  the  earth,  has  an  eyepiece  with  two  more  lenses 
than  an  astronomical  one;  it  therefore  inverts  the 
image  and  exhibits  objects  erect.  All  good  tele- 
scopes are  now  Achromatic.  [ACHROMATIC-TELE- 
SCOPE.] 

Tho  Yerkes  Telescope,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Charles  T. 
YeTkes  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  one  of  the 
largest  refracting  telescopes  in  the  world.  Tho  col- 
umn and  head,  of  cast-iron,  rise  to  a  height  of  43 
feet,  and  weigh  50  tons.  The  polar  axis,  of  stool,  is 
15  inches  in  diameter,  ll'i  feet  long,  and  weighs  3',£ 
tons.  The  declination  axis,  also  of  steel,  is  12. 
inches  in  diameter,  11'4  feet  long,  and  weighs  1V4 
tons.  The  tube  is  of  steel,  64  feet  long,  and  52 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  center,  tapering  toward 
the  ends.  Its  weight  is  6  tons.  The  lens  is  40 
inches  in  diameter.  The  driving  clock,  weighing 
1!4  tons,  is  located  in  the  upper  section  of  the  col- 
umn. It  is  wound  automatically  by  an  electric 
motor  and  is  controlled  by  a  double  conical  pendu- 
lum It  is  geared  to  the  main  driving  wheel,  8  feet 
in  diameter,  which,  when  clamped  to  thepolar  axis 
revolves  it,  together  with  the  tube  and  all  its  acces- 
sories— all  weighing  20  tons — in  exact  sidereal 
time.  The  total  weight  of  the  telescope  is  75  tons. 
The  site  chosen  is  near  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  smoke  and  other  atmospheric 
impurities  which  prevail  in  Chicago  and  its  imme- 
diate vicinity.  Other  remarkable  American  tele- 
scopes are  those  of  Lick  Observatory,  with  an  aper- 
ture of  36  inches ;  Yale  University, 28;  UnitedStates 
Naval,  26;  Leandor  McCormick,  26;  Princeton,  23; 
Denver.  20 ;  Smithsonian,  20 ;  Dearborn,  18.5 :  Carle- 
ton  College,  16.2 ;  Warner,  16;  Washington,  15.5,  and 
Harvard,15.  The  largest  reflecting  telescopes  are 
those  of  Harvard  College,  28  inches,  and  tho  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Poate,  22  inches.  Though  the  Yerkes  and 
Lick  are  the  largest  telescopes  at  present,  Harvard 
College  has  the  best  equipped  observatory  for  gen- 
eral astronomical  work  in  America,  and  one  of  the 
best  in  the  world.  Other  notable  telescopes  not  yet 
(1S94)  completed  are;  A  50-inch  objective  for  the 
Alloghany  University;  the  Lowe  telescope,  3714 
inches,  for  the  Lowe  Observatory,  Southern  Cali- 
fornia ;  the  new  Chamberlain  Observatory  telescope 
(Denver,  Col.},  38  inches.  Prof.  George  A.Fargis, 
S.  J.,  of  the  Georgetown  College  Observatory,  has 
produced  an  instrument  that  is  attached  to  the 
telescope  recently  completed  for  Georgetown  Col- 
lege, that  registers  the  time  of  the  transit  of  the 
stars.  Every  movement  of  a  star  is  carefully 
recorded  by  the  photo-chronograph,  as  Prof.  Fargis 
calls  his  instrument.  It  consists  of  two  parts — a 
plate-holder  and  an  electro-magnet — so  arranged 
that  sensitive  plates  can  be  inserted  close  against 
the  glass  reticle  into  the  photographic  focus  of  the 
telescope's  object-glass.  A  current  is  turned  on 
when  a  star  begins  its  transit  and  the  instrument 
photographs  its  movements. 

telescope-carp,  s.    [TELESCOPE-FISH.] 

telescope-fish,  telescope-carp,  s. 

Ichthyology :  The  most  highly-prized  of  the  many 
varieties  afCyprinus  (Carassius)  auratus,  tho  gold- 
fish. The  dorsal  tin  is  absent,  the  tail  is  much  en- 
larged, sub-triangular  or  tri-lobate,  and  tho  eyes 
which  are  large  and  protruding,  are  set  in  pedicels. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -glon  =  zliun.     -t-ious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del- 


telescope-fly 

telescope-fly,  s. 

Entom. :  The  dipterous  genus  Diopsis  (q.  v.). 

telescope-shell,  .-•. 

ZoOl.:  Cerithium  telescopium.    [CEEITKIAD.S.] 

tel  -e-scope,  r.  t.  &  i.    [TELESCOPE.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  drive  or  force  the  parts  of  into 
each  other,  like  the  sliding  joints  of  a  pocket  tele- 
scope ;  said  chiefly  of  railway  carriages  or  other 
vehicles  which  come  into  collision.  (Colloq.) 

"Several  of  the  wagons  were  telescoped,  and  much  dam- 
age was  done  to  the  rolling  stock."— London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  move  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
movable  joints  or  slides  of  a  pocket  telescope ; 
specifically,  to  run  or  be  driven  together,  so  that 
the  one  partially  enters  or  is  forced  into  the  other ; 
as,  The  carriages  telescoped. 

tSl-S-scBp'-Ic,  tel-e-scop  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  tele- 
scop(e);  -ic;  -ical.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  telescope;  performed  by 
the  aid  of  a  telescope ;  as.  telescopic  observations. 

2.  Seen  or  discoverable  only  by  tho  help  of  a  tele- 
scope. 

"  There  are  microscopical  corpuscles  in  bodies,  as  there 
are  telescopical  stars  in  the  heavens,  neither  of  which  can 
be  discovered  without  the  help  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
glasses." — Bvlinybroke:  E**ay  1. 

3.  Seeing   to    a   great  distance;  far-seeing;  far- 
reaching. 

"Turn  eastward  now,  and  Fancy  shall  apply 
To  your  weak  sight  her  telescopic  eye." 

Cowper:  Truth,  98. 

4.  Having   the  power  of  extension  by  means  of 
joints  sliding  one  within  tho  other,  like  the  tube  of 
a  pocket  telescope. 

II.  Mach.:  Constructed  or  composed  of  concen- 
tric tubes.  (See  compounds.) 

telescopic-boiler,  s. 

Steam:  A  boiler  formed  of  several  concentric 
cylindrical  portions. 

telescopic-chimney,  8. 

Naut.:  A  chimney  which  is  in  sections  slipping 
into  each  other,  to  be  lowered  in  time  of  action,  or, 
in  certain  river  steamers,  in  passing  beneath 
bridges. 

telescopic-jack,  s.  A  screw-jack  in  which  the 
lifting  head  is  raised  by  the  action  of  two  screws 
having  reversed  threads,  one  working  within  tho 
other,  and  both  sinking  or  telescoping  within  the 
base.  By  this  differential  arrangement  greater 
power  is  obtained. 

telescopic-lens,  s.  A  compound  lens  suited  for 
the  eye  or  object  glass  of  a  telescope.  Terrestrial 
telescopes,  or  spy-glasses,  have  two  lensest  more 
than  astronomical  telescopes,  enabling  an  object  to 
be  seen  in  its  natural  instead  of  in  an  inverted  posi- 
tion. 

tel-e-scop  -Ic-al-l?,  adv.      [Eng.  telescopical; 

-I'./-] 

1.  By  means  of  a  telescope. 

2.  In  manner  of  a  telescope. 

"As  miiny  as  four  wagons  nearly  telescopicallit  stove  in 
were  heaped  on  top  of  each  other."— London  Daily  Tele- 
artiph. 

tel-e-scop  I  form,  adj.  [English  telescope,  and 
form.]  Having  the  form  or  construction  of  a  tele- 
scope. 

te-les -C&-pIst,  s.  [Eng.  telescop(e) ;  -M.]  One 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  telescope  for  astronomical 
purposes. 

tel-e-sco  -pi-urn,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.=a  telescope.] 

Astron. :  A  southern  constellation,  established  by 
Lacaille.  It  is  surrounded  by  Ara,  Pavo,  Sagitta- 
rius, and  Ophiuchus.  Its  largest  star  is  only  of  the 
fourth  magnitude. 

"Telescopium  Herscheli,  s. 

Astron.:  Herschel's  Telescope:  a  constellation 
named  after  Sir  Wm.  Herschel.  It  is  in  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere  between  Gemini,  Lynx,  and  Auriga. 
It  is  not  now  generally  admitted. 

te-les  -cft-pf,  s.  [English :telescop(e) ;  -y.]  The 
art  or  science  of  constructing  or  using  the  tele- 
scope. 

tel  -e-seme.s.  [Gr.fefe=afar,andsema=a  sign.] 
An  electric  annunciator  (q.  v.)  for  use  in  hotels,  &c. 

tel-e'-fl-a,  s.  [Gr.  fe£esfo8=nnishing,  complet- 
ing; Fr.  telesie.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Hauy  to  the  pure  varieties 
of  sapphire  (q.  v.). 

•tel  -e$m,  s.  [Gr.  telesma=&n  incantation.]  A 
kind  of  amulet  or  magical  charm ;  a  talisman  (q.  v.). 

"He  made  there  many  telefms  at  the  instance  of  the 
citizens,  as  that  against  the  storks,  against  the  river 
Lycus,  and  other  strange  things." — Gregory:  Xotea  on 
Scripture,  p.  38. 
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*tel  es.-mat  -Ic,  "tel-eVmat  Ic -al,  «<y.  TGr. 
telesma  (genit.  tvlesmatos!  =  tin  in  -antation.l  Of  or 
pertaining  to  telesms  or  talismans  ;  talisnianic. 

"They  hnd  a  telmnoffMl  way  of  preparation,  answer- 
able to  the  beginnings  and  mediocrity  of  the  art."— 
Gregory:  Xotea  on  Scripture,  p.  41." 

*tel-es.-mat -Ic-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.telesmn!; 
-I]/.]    By  means  of  telesms  or  talismans. 

"The  part  of  Fortune  found  out,  was  mysteriously 
included  in  statue  of  brass,  telesmatically  prepared." — 
Gregory:  Xotea  on  Scripture,  p.  32. 

tel-e  spec  tr&-scope,  s.  [Eng.  tele(scope),  and 
spectroscope.] 

Optics:  An  instrument  for  observing  the  light 
from  the  planets  and  fixed  stars,  for  ascertaining 
their  physical  condition  and  the  composition  of 
their  atmospheres.  It  consists  of  a  spectroscope 
placed  at  the  end  of  a  telescope,  and  containing 
two  prisms,  while  the  image  of  the  star  is  brought 
to  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope,  which  is  one  three- 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 

tel-e-ster  -e  &-scope,  s.  [Gr.  rf(e=afar  off,  and 
Eng.  stereoscope  (q.  v.).]  An  instrument  described 
by  Helmholtz,  in  1857.  for  producing  an  appearance 
of  relief  in  the  objects  of  a  landscape  at  moderate 
distances.  It  consists  of  a  frame  on  which  are  set 
at  a  convenient  distance — say4li  Teet—  apart  two 
plane  mirrors  at  an  angle  of  45 ',  which  receive  the 
rays  of  light  from  the  objects;  these  are  reflected 
to  two  central  mirrors,  forming  an  angle  of  4")'  with 
the  first,  in  which  they  are  viewed  by  the  eye.  The 
effect  produced  is  the  same  as  if  the  eyes  of  the 
observer  wore  at  the  same  distance  apart  as  the  two 
larger  mirrors.  When  objects  at  a  great  distance 
are  viewed,  they  do  not  appear  in  strong  relief,  but 
rather  as  if  detached  from  the  general  landscape. 

*te-les  -tic,  *te-les  -tick,  adj.  [Gr.  te/os=the 
end.]  Pertaining  to  the  final  endor  purpose;  tend- 
ing or  serving  to  the  end  or  finish. 

"I  therefore  call  this  the  telestick  or  mystic  operation; 
which  is  conversant  about  the  purgation  of  the  lucid  or 
etherial  vehicle."— Cudworth:  Intell.  Syst.,  p.  792. 

*te-les'-tlch,  s.  [Gr.  fefo8=the  end,  and  stichos= 
a  row,  a  verso.]  A  poem,  in  which  tho  final  letters 
of  each  lino  make  up  a  name. 

"  Acrosticks  and  telestichz  on  jump  names." 

BenJonson:  An  Execration  upon  Vulcan. 

tel-e-thSr-mom  -e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  fete=afar,  and 
Eng.  thermometer*]  An  instrument  for  registering 
at  a  distance  by  means  of  electricity  tho  readings 
of  a  thermometer. 

tel-e-thu  -q$.,subst.  [Lat.=the  motherof  Iphis. 
(Grid:  Met.,  ix.  682.)] 

Zo6l. :  A  synonym  of  Arenicola  (q.  v.). 

tel-e-thtt  -?I-dffl,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  telethus(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ido?."\ 

Zoo/.:  An  approximate  synonym  of  AremcohdsB 
(q.  v.3. 

tel-f air  -I-a,  mtbst.  [Named  after  Mr.  Telfair, 
superintendent  of  the  Royal  garden  at  Mauritius.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Nhandirobece.  Known  species 
two,  Telfairia  pedata  [JOLIFFIA],  a  wood-climber, 
with  a  item  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  long,  grow- 
ing in  Zanzibar;  and  T.  occidentalis,  from  Western 
Africa,  where  it  is  cultivated  for  the  seeds,  which 
are  eaten.  When  expressed  they  yield  a  bland  oil. 

tel'-lc,  adj.  [Gr.  <eJos=the  end.]  Denoting  the 
final  end  or  purpose.  [ECBATic.] 

Te-lli'-ga,  s.    [See  def.  of  compound.] 

Telinga-potato,  8. 

Bot.:  Amorphophallus  campanulatus,  cultivated 
in  the  Telinga  or  Telugu  country  for  its  edible  roots 
or  tubers. 

te-li -nl,  s.  [Native  name  (?).]  (See  etym.  and 
compound.) 

telini-fly,  s. 

Entom. :  Mtjlabris  cichorii,  plentiful  in  most  parts 
of  India.  It  has  been  strongly  recommended  as  a 
substitute  for  cantharides. 

tell,  *telle.  *tell-en  (pa.  t.  "tellde,  *telde,  told, 
*tolde,  pa.  par.  told),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  tellan  (pa.  t. 
tealde,  pa.  par.  teald)=to  count,  to  narrate,  from 
talu—a  tale,  a  number;  cogn.  with  Dnt.  reften,  from 
tal=a  tale:  Icel.  telja,  from  tola;  Dan.  talle,  from 
tal;  Sw.  tdlia,  from  tal;  Ger.  zahlen,  from  zahl.] 

[TALE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  count,  to  enumerate,  to  reckon. 

"And  some  grow  rich  by  telling  lies, 
And  some  by  telling  money." 

Praed:  Chant  of  the  Brazen  Head. 

2.  To  express  in  words ;  to  communicate,  to  utter, 
to  say. 

"  I  will  not  eat  until  I  have  told  my  errand."— Oeneiii, 
niv.  33. 

3.  To  narrate,  to  relate,  to  rehearse. 

" I'll  tell  you  my  dream."— Shakesp.:  Mtrry  Wives,  iii. 3. 


tellia 

4.  To  make  known  bywords:  to  divulge,  to  dis- 
close,  to  confess,  to  acknowledge. 

"  Tell  it  not  in  Gath."— 2  Samuel,  i.  20. 
*5.  To  explain,  to  solve. 

"  \Vhoso  asked  her  for  his  wife, 
His  riddle  told  not,  lost  his  life." 

Shakesii.:  I''  rides,  Prol.  38. 

6.  With  a  personal  object: 

(1)  To  give  information  or  instruction  to. 

"I  told  him  of  myself."  « 

Shakesp.:  Antuiiii  an'.l  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

(2)  To  order,  to  direct ;  to  give  orders  or  direc- 
tions to:  as,  He  told  you  to  stay  here. 

7.  To  discern  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  or  declare  :  tc> 
distinguish,  to  decide,  to  determine,  to  answer,  to 
indicate ;  as,  I  cannot  tell  one  from  the  other. 

*3.  To  publish,  to  proclaim,  to  declare. 

"And  othere  seiden,  he  semeth  to  be  a  teller  of  newe 
feendis,  for  he  tee  lie  to  hem  Jhesu  and  the  nghenris- 
fag."—Wgeltfe:  Deals,  xvii. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  give  an  account;  to  make  or  give  a  report; 
to  speak. 

"That  I  may  .  .  .  tell  of  all  Thy  wondrous  works." 
— Psalm  xivi.  7. 

2.  To  play  the  informer;  to  tell  tales;  to  inform, 
to  blab ;  as,  If  he  does  so,  I'll  tell.    (Colloq.) 

3.  To  take  effect;  to  produce  a  marked  effect ;  as, 
Every  shot  told. 

If  1.  I  can  tell  you:  Trust  me;  I  can  assure  you. 
(Colloq.) 

"They  are  burs,  /  can  tell  you." — Shakesp.:  Trail  us  and 
Cressitla,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  tell  of: 

(1)  To  declare,  to  proclaim,  to  speak  of,  to  men- 
tion. 

(2)  To  inform  on  or  against ;   to   tell  tales  of. 
(Colloq.) 

3.  To  tell  off:    To  count  off ;  to  select  or  detach 
for  some  special  duty. 

"Were  told  off  to  preserve  a  way  clear  of  obstacles  for 
the  competitors." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

4.  To   tell   on:  To   inform    against;   to   tell   of. 
(Colloq.) 

"David  saved  neither  man  nor  woman  alive,  to  bring 
tidings  to  Gath,  saying,  Lest  they  should  tell  on  us."— 
1  Samuel,  xxvii.  11. 

5.  To  tell  one's  beads:    [BEAD.] 

6.  To  tell  up :  To  count  up ;  to  tell ;  to  amount  or 
increase  so  as  to  produce  a  certain  effect. 

*tell,  8.    [TELL,  t'.]    That  which  is  told ;  a  tale, 
"lam  at  the  end  of  my  tell."—Walpole:  To  Mann,  i.  265. 
*tell-clock,  s.    An  idler. 

"Is  there  no  mean  between  busy-bodies  and  tell- 
clockst" — Ward:  Sermons,  p.  181. 

'tel-la-ble,  a.  [Eng.  tell;  -able.]  Capable  of 
being  told. 

teT-len,  s.  [TELLINA.]  Any  individual  of  the 
family  Tellinidae.  (See  extract.) 

"The  Tellens  are  found  in  all  seas,  chiefly  in  the  lit- 
toral and  laminarian  zones;  they  frequent  sandy  bottoms 
or  sandy  mud,  burying  beneath  the  surface  ;  a  few 
species  inhabit  estuaries  and  rivers.  Their  valves  are 
often  richly  colored  and  ornamented  with  finely  sculp- 
tured lines."— Woodward:  Jlolluaca  (ed.  Tate),  p.  480. 

tell  -er,  s.    [Eng.  tell,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  tells,  narrates,  or  communicates  tho 
knowledge  of  something ;  an  informer. 

"  The  nature  of  bad  news  infects  the  teller." 

Shakeap.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

2.  One  who  numbers  or  counts ;  one  who  tells  or 
counts  votes ;  specif.,  one  of  four  members  of  any 
legislative  body  appointed,  two  on  each  side,  by 
the  Speaker  to  count  or  tell  the  votes  in  a  division 
for  and  against  a  motion.    One  for  tho  ayes  and  one 
for  the  noes  are  associated  to  check  each  other  in 
the  tolling. 

*3.  An  oiBcer  of  the  British  exchequer,  formerly 
also  called  a  tallier.  [TALLY.]  They  were  four  in 
number ;  their  business  was  to  receive  all  moneys 
duo  to  the  king,  aud  give  the  clerk  of  the  pell  a  bill 
toeharge  him  therewith  ;  theyalso  paid  all  persons 
any  money  payable  to  them  by  the  king,  by  warrant 
from  the  auditor  of  the  receipt:  and  also  made 
books  of  receipts  and  payments  which  they  de- 
livered to  tho  lord  treasurer.  The  office  was  abol- 
ished by  4  &  5  Will.  IV.,  c.  1"),  and  their  duties  are 
now  performed  by  a  comptroller-general  of  the 
receipt  and  issue  of  the  exchequer. 

4.  An  officer  in  a  bank,  whose  duty  is  to  receive 
and  pay  money  over  tho  counter. 

tell  -Si  Ship,  «.  [Eng.  teller;  -ship.]  Theofflce 
or  employment  of  a  teller. 

teT-H-a,  s.  [Prob.  from  Lat.  tellus=the  earth. 
(Seedof.)] 

Ichthyology:  A  pseudo-genus  of  Cyprinodontidee, 
erected  for  tho  reception  of  such  species  of  the 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w8t,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or.     •wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     ctire,     unite,     cur,     rvlle,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  *rw. 


tellina. 

tvpe-genua  Cyprinodon  as  have  lost  their  ventral 
this  cither  from  living  in  limited  localities  or  from 
their  habit  of  concealing  themselves  in  the  mud. 
(Gunther :  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  615.) 
tel-ll  -na,  s.    [Gr.  tellinc=a  kind  of  shell-fish.] 
Zoology  &  Palceont. :  The  type-genus  of  Tellinida) 
(a  v  ).  Shell  ovate,  oblong,  rounded  in  front,  angu- 
lar behind ;  valves  smooth  or  marked  with  radiating 
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tel-liir-e  -thyi,  s.  [Eng.  «enur(i«ni),ande(hj/(.] 
Chemistry :  To' (C"Hi)o.  Ethyl  telluride ;  telluric 
ethide.  A  heavy, oily,  yellowish-rod  liquid,  obtained 
by  distilling  potassium  telluride  with  potassium 
ethyl  sulphate.  It  is  very  inflammable,  pas  a  dis 
agreeable  odor,  and  acts  as  a  bivalent  radical,  unit- 
ing with  chlorine,  bromine,  &c.,  to  form  compounds. 


tropics ;  more  than  300  species  have  boon  described. 
Fossil  species  170,  from  the  Oolite  onward. 
If  Tellina  balthica  crag  or  clay  •'  , 

Qeol.  •  A  clay  characterized  by  the  abundance  of 
Tellina  balthica.  According  to  some  authorities, 
it  forms  the  base  of  the  whole  glacial  series,  and 
indicates  the  sctting-in  of  the  great  glacial  subsid- 
ence, 
tell  -Ing,  Hell-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [TELL,  v.J 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Operating  with  great  effect;  highly 
effective. 

"Its  authors    .    .    .    are  stronger  in  the  invention  of 
telling  situations."— Observer,  July  21,  1886. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  declaring,  speaking,  or 
uttering;  in  the  plural,  the  act  of  declaring  or  di- 
vulging what  ought  not  to  be  told,  disclosure  of  a 
secret  or  what  has  been  communicated  in  conn- 

1f  That's  telling:  That  would  be  giving  informa- 

tel-li'-nl-dse,  «.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  tellin(a') ;  Latin 

^HSwl'SfcS&A  family  of  Sinu^allialia, 
with  eleven  species  (Woodward),  to  which  late 
adds  three  others.  Shell  equivalve,  closed  and 
compressed;  cardinal  teeth  two:  siphons  separate, 
longT  and  slender,  siphonal  fold  large :  foot  tongue- 
shaped.  (See  extract  under  TELLEN.)  The  family 
appears  first  in  the  Coal-measures. 

tel  -Hn-lte,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  tellin(a) ;  suff.  -ite.} 
A  fossil  Tellina  (q.  v.). 
tel  -16-graph,  s.    [TELELOGBAPH.] 
tell'-tale,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  tell,  v.,  and  tale.} 

A.  As  adj.:  Telling  tales:  given  to  blabbing  or 
telling  tales ;  giving  mischievous  information.  (Lit. 

"Make  me  not  object  to  the  tell-tale  day." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  806. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I   One  who  tells  tales;  one  who  officiously  di- 
vulges the  private  affairs  of  others ;  one  who  tells 
what  prudence  should  suppress ;  a  tale-bearer. 
"You  speak  to  Caeca;  and  to  such  a  man 
That  is  no  fleering  tell-tale." 

Sfiakesp..  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  a. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  interpret  or  manifest. 

"Paint  those  eyes,  so  blue,  so  kind; 
Eager  telltales  of  her  mind." 

Matthew  Arnold:  Switzerland. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mech. :  A  name  given  to  a  variety  of  devices, 
usually  automatic,  for  counting,  verifying,  detect 
ing,  or  indicating ;  as,  .      . 

(1)  A  turnstile  having  mechanism  which  indicates 
the  number  of  persons  passing  through  it. 

(2)  A  clock  attachment  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
a  record  to  bo  made  of  the  presence  of  a  watchman 
at  certain  intervals.    A  common  form  is  provided 
with  a  rotating  paper  dial,  showing  the  hour  and 
minute  at  which  the  watchman  touched  a  project- 
ing stud  which  punctures  the  paper  dial. 

(3)  A  device  attached  to  a  station-meter  to  point 
out  any  irregularity  in  the  production  of  gas. 

2.  Music:  A  movable  piece  attached  to  an  organ 
to  indicate  when  the  wind  is  nearly  exhausted. 

3.  Nautical: 

)  The  same  as    ELL-TALE    OMFASS   q. 


telluretted-hydrogen,  subst.    [TELLURHYDRIC- 

ACID.] 

tel-liir-hy  drate,  s.  [English  tellur(ium),  and 
hydrate.}  [TELLURIDE.] 

tel-liir-hy  -drlc,  a.  [English  tellur(ium),  and 
hydric.}  Containing  tellurium  and  hydrogen. 

tellurhydric-acid,  s.    [HYDROGEN-TELLURIDE.] 

tSl-liir  I-a,n,  s.  &  a.   [TELLURION.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  same  as  TEI.LTJRION  (q.  v.). 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  the  earth  ;  a  mortal. 

"So  far  ahead  of  us  Tellurians  in  optical  resources."— 
De  Quincey:  Joan  of  Arc. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  earth. 

"Hear  the  tellurian  lungs  wheezing."— De  Qutncey: 
System  oftfte  Heavens. 

tel-lttr'-Ic  (l),a.  [Lat.  tellus  (genit,  (e!!uris)  =  the 
earth.]  Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  from  the 
earth. 

"  As  regards  its  breadth  the  telluric  movement  went 

Genoa  an 


telpher-line 

brittle,  a  bad  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity: 
specific  gravity,  6-26 ;  molts  below  a  red  heat,  ana 
volatilizes  at  a  higher  temperature.  Like  sulphur, 
it  forms  both  oxides  and  acids. 

2.  Min.:  Occurs  in  six-sided  prisms  with  basal 
edges  replaced;  crystallization  hexagonal.  Has 
lately  been  found  in  more  complex  forms;  more 
often  massive  and  granular.  Hardness,  t-fs> ;  spe- 
cific gravity,  6-1-6-3;  luster,  metallic;  ci.lor,  tin- 
white;  brittle.  Composition:  Tellurium  and  gold, 


associated  witrfvarious  tellurides.  in  several  of  the 
United  States. 

tellurium-glance,  s.    [NAGYAGITE.] 

tel-liir  -ous,  a.  [Eng.  tellurium') ;  -ous.}  Per- 
taining to  tellurium. 

tellurous-acid,  s. 

Chem..  H2TeO3.  A  bulky  precipitate  prepared 
by  dissolving  tellurium  in  nitric  acid  of  specific 
gravity  1'25,  and  pouring  the  solution  into  water. 
It  has  a  bitter  metallic  taste,  is  slightly  soluble  m 
water,  but  soluble  in  alkalies  and  acids. 

tellurous-oxide,  s. 

Chem.:  TeOo.  A  semi-crystalline  powder  prepared 
by  heating  tellurous  acid  to  a  low  rod  heat.  It  is 
fusible,  volatile,  and  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

tel-mat-i-les  -teg, s.  [Gr.  telma  (genit.  telmatos) 
=  a  pond,  a  marsh,  and  lcsti-s—&  robber.] 

Palceont . :  A    genus  of  Limnotherid®.  from  the 


tel-lUr -1C  (2),  a.    [Eng.  tellur  (ium) ;  -tc.]    De- 
rived  from  or  containing  tellurium. 


Chem. :  H9TeO4.  A  crystalline  body  obtained  by 
fusing  equal  parts  of  tellurous  oxide  and  sodium 
carbonate,  dissolving  the  product  in  water  precipi- 
tating by  means  of  barium  chloride,  and  decompos- 
ing with  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  a  metallic  taste, 
reddens  litmus-paper,  and  is  freely,  although  slowly, 
soluble  in  water.  The  tellurates  of  the  alkali- 
metals  are  soluble  in  water,  the  others  are  insolu- 
ble. 

telluric-bismuth,  s. 

Min.:  A  name  given  to  tetradymite,  joseite,  and 
wehrlite.  (See  these  words.) 

telluric-ethlde,  s.    [TELLUKETHYL.] 

telluric-ocher,  s.    [TELLCEITE.] 

telluric-oxide,  o. 

Chemistry:  TeO3.  Obtained  by  strongly  heating 
crystallized  telluric  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  even  in  a  boiling  alkaline  liquid. 

telluric-silver,  s.    [HESSITE,  PETZITE.] 

tSl-lU-ride,  s.    [Eng.  tellur(ium) ;  -ide.] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  tellurhydric  acid. 

IT  Telluride  of  bismuth  =  Tetradymite,  Joseite* 
and  Wehrlite;  Telluride  of  lead=X«otte;  TpUu- 
ride  of  silver  and  go\A=Petzite;  Telluride  of  silver 
and  lesn3i=Sylvanite ;  Telluride  of  mckel=.Me!oiure. 

tel-liir  -I-8n,  *tel-lur  -I-um,  s.  [Latin  tellus 
(genit.  feHwt»)  =  the  earth.]  An  apparatus  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  to  the  eye  the  real  and 


;  oooy  A  Arin  name  for  Totanus 
flaiipeswlT.vociferus.  So  named  because  their 
shrill  whistle  alarms  ducks. 


Nautical :  A  compass  suspended  overhead  in  the 
cabin,  with  the  face  of  the  card  downward,  so  that 
it  is  visible  from  below,  and  enables  the  captain  to 
detect  any  error  or  irregularity  in  steering. 

"    One 


sun,  represented  oy  a  lamp  m  u  <  wi  m° 
that  ellipse;  the  inclination  of  the  pole  to  the 
>lano  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  constancy  of  the  pole 
luring  the  entire  yearly  revolution  ;  the  apparent 
movement  through  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac ; 
the  phenomena  of  eclipses,  day  and  night,  sunrise 
and  sunset,  and  the  seasons ;  the  varying  declina- 
tion of  the  sun ;  the  equation  of  time ;  the  motions 
and  phases  of  the  moon;  and  affording  a  model 
whereon  to  illustrate  the  theory  of  the  tides,  lunar 
disturbances,  &c. 

tel'-lu-rlsm,  s.  [Latin  tellus  (genit.  teUuris)  = 
the  earth ;  Eng.  suff.  -ism.}  A  modification  of  the 
hypothesis  of  animal  magnetism,  introduced  by  a 
German,  Dr.  Kieser,  who  attributed  the  phenomena 
to  a  telluric  spirit  or  influence. 

tel-lu-rite,  subst.    [Eng.  tellur(ium) ;  suff.  -ite 

' Min. :  A  mineral  found  as  an  earthy  incrustation, 
or  in  small  spherical  masses  with  radiated  struct- 
ure,  on    the    native    tellurium   of    Transylvania. 
Composition:  The  same  as  tellurous  acid  (q.  v.). 
tel-liir  -I-um,  s.    [TELLURION.] 


tel-mat-or'-nls,  s.   [Gr.  telma  (genit.  ( 
a  pond,  a  marsh,  and  ornis=a  bird.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  Grallatores,  akin  to 
the  Ballids?,  from  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  North 
America. 

tel-6  dy-nam  -Ic,  a.  [Greek  <e!e=afar  off,  and 
Eng.  dynamic  (q.  v.).]  (See  compound.) 

telodynamlc-cable,  «.  A  means  for  transmit- 
ting power,  originated  by  Hirn  of  Logelbach,  in 
which  high  speed  is  employed  to  give  the  effect  or 
great  mass. 

tel-6-pe  -9., «.  [Gr.  fe(opo*-seeing  to  a  distance, 
seen  at  a  distance ;  alluding  to  the  great  distance  at 
which  its  crimson  blossoms  can  be  seen.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Grevillidse.  Leaves  entire  or 
slightly  toothed ;  flowers  in  terminal  clusters,  sur- 
rounded by  an  involucre.  Telopea  speciosissima, 
the  Waratah  of  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania,  is 
a  splendid  proteaceous  shrub,  cultivated  in  green- 
houses. 

teT-6-type,  s.  [Gr.  tele=afar  off,  and  Eng.  type.] 
A  printing  electric  telegraph. 

tel-pher,  s.&a.    [TELPHERAGE.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Elect. :  The  plant  and  roUing-stock  of  any  system 
of  telpherage  (q.  v.).  The  word  was  formed  by  the 
late  Frof.  F.  Jenfcin ;  but  the  example  quoted 
under  TELPHERAGE  is  the  sole  instance  in  which  he 
used  it  as  a  substantive  in  the  paper  he  read  before 
the  Society  of  Arts. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  telpherage ;  moved 
or  moving  automatically  by  the  aid  of  electricity. 

telpher-line,  s. 

Elect.:  Aline  on  which  transport  is  automatic- 
ally effected  by  the  aid  of  electricity ;  an  electric 
railway ;  specif.,  a  lino  worked  by  Prof.  Jenkm  a 
system  of  telpherage.  The  first  line  was  opened  at 
Glvnde,  England,  Oct.  17,  1885,  for  the  Newhaven 
Cement  Company.  Itisa  doubleline,  nearly  a  mile 
lone  composed  of  two  sets  of  steel  rails  (a,  a)  .sup- 
ported on  wooden  T-shaped  posts,  about  eighteen 
feet  high.  A  wire  is  supported  on  each  end  of  the 
cross-piece  of  the  T,  which  is  eight  feet  long.  The 
carriers,  or  skeps(6),are  of  iron,  and  hold  about 
two  hundred- 
weight each; 
they  are  fur- 
nished with 
handles  by 
which  their 


a   man  with  a 

&^gJSbS 

these    han- 


into  contact 
with  a  woode 


earth.]    Of'or  perfaining  to  the  earth, 
tel -lu-rate,  s.    [Bug.  tellur(ic) ;  -ate.'} 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  telluric  acid. 


close  a  resembla: 
properties  that ' 
group.    It  has 


Mil.    btfy;     pout.    J<5wl;    cat,    <}*U.     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon     exist    ph  =  t 
-clan.      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon.     -slon  =  shun;      -Uon.      -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,    -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble.    -die.    Ac.  =  b«l.     del. 


telpherage 

motor  (<J).  About  half-a-mile  from  the  starting- 
point  is  the  engine-house  containing  the  dynamos, 
whence  the  current  is  led  to  the  lim-,  and  so  to  the 
motor  in  the  center  of  the  train.  A  speed  of  four  to 
five  miles  an  hour  is  attained,  and  the  working  cost 


temperament 


2.  Dus  mixture  of  different  qualities ;  the  state  of 
iny  compound  substance  which  results  from  the 
nixture  of  various  ingredients. 


tel -pier-age  (.age  as  Ig),  s.  [Gr.  tele= afar  off, 
and  ;j/iero=  to  bear.  (See  extract.)] 

Elect.:  (See  extract.) 

"In  the  nrst  place  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  define 
what  itt  meant  by  the  word  telpherage,  and  perhaps  that  I 
should  defend  its  formation.  The  word  is  intended  to 
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Temminck's  tragopan,  s. 

Ornith.:  Ceriornin  temmiiiclcii.    [Tn  VGOP\X  ] 

tern  -no-don,  ,.  [Gr.  temno=to  cut ;  suff.  -odon  ]    mi"uf. "'  Vun°US  "1Sr' 

Ii-htht,   •   A    irpnns   nf   P0  t  Nothing  better  proveth  the  excellency  of  this  soil  and 

5™'8'vL*.«SI™-?f  Carangldw,    from   tropical     temper,  than  the  abundant  growing  of  the  palm-trees."- 

Kaleiak:   Hist.    H;,rl,l. 

*3.  Middle  course,  state,  or  character;  mean,  me- 
dium. 

"If  the  estates  of  some  bishops  were  exorbitant  before 
the  reformation,  the  present  clergy's  wishes  reach  110 
further  than  that  some  reasonable  temper  had  been  used, 
instead  of  paring  them  so  quick." — Su-ift:  J//MV  //'in /.  >-. 

*4.  Calmness  of  mind;  moderation,  self-restraint, 

ed  with  temper,  whose  unclouded  ray 
'  to-uiorrow  cheerful  as  to-day." 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  ii.  257. 


ighly  esteemed  as  food, 
tem-pe -an,  a.    [See  def.]    Of  or  pertaining  to 


--  iogivetne  new  word  such  a  form  as 
it  might  have  received  after  a  few  centuries  of  usage  by 
English  tongues,  and  to  substitute  the  English-sounding 
telpher  for  'telephore.'  "—Prof.  F.  Jenkin,  in  Jotirn.  Soc. 
Arts,  xxxii.  648 

teT-S&n,  s.     [Gr.  fc/son=alimit.] 

Compar.  Anat. :  The  last  joint  in  the  abdomen  of 
the  Crustacea.  By  some  authorities  it  is  regarded 
as  a  terminal  somite  without  appendages,  by  other 
as  an  azygous  appendage.  The  tolson  may  be  broad 


'J 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  moderate,  to  regulate,  to  govern,  to  control. 
"  With  which  the  damned  ghosts  he  governeth, 
And  furies  rules,  and  Tartare  tempereth." 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale,  1,294. 

-.,o«— ..^.^..uosc.    iuom^uiiiov  uouroau       2.  To  reduce  the  excess,  violence,  harshness,  or 

and  spreading,  as  in  the  Lobster,  or  ensiform,  as  in    se™rlty  of;  to  qualify,  to  moderate,  to  soothe,  to 
the  King  Crab,  while  in  the  extinct  Eurypteri'da  its    calm' 
form  was  extremely  variable.    The  name  is  also 
applied  to  the  last  joint  of  Scorpions,  which  has 
been  modified  into  a  weapon  of  offense, 
telt,  pa.  t.  of 


6.  Mood,  humor,  disposition. 


"Thus  the  nation  was  in  such  a  temper  that  the  smallest 
Bpark  might  raise  a  flame." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 
^7.  Heat  of  mind  or  passion  ;  proneness  or  disposi- 
tion to  give  way  to  anger,  rage,  or  passion ;  irrita- 
tion. 

8.  Habits,  natural  inclinations. 

"Such  as  have  a  knowledge  of  the  town  may  easily  class 
themselves  with  tempers  congenial  to  their  own." — Oold- 

_  9.  The  state  of  a  metal,  particularly  as  regards 
Its  hardness. 


[TELL.]    Told.    (Scotch.) 
"Na,  man — Jimie — Jamie  Steenson— 1  telt  ye  before." 
—Scott:   Wai-erley,  p.  89. 

te'-men.s.    [Native  name.]    A  grain  measure  of 
Tripoli,  containing  nearly  six  gallons. 

tern  -e-ra,  *•    [Etym.  doubtful.] 


"O  woman,  lovely  woman!    Nature  made  thee 
To  temper  man:  we  had  been  brutes  without  you. 

Otway:   Venice  Preserved,  1.  X  "  The  hot  pieces  of  iron  he  would  hammer  out    .    .     . 

3.  To  mingle,  mix,  or  combine  properly  or  in  due    -Dalnpte'?.  'vomael  iSFuS!*"'****'™  occaaian-" 
proportion ;  to  blend ;  to  form  by  mixture ;  to  com- 
pound. 10.  Quality. 

"  His  courage  was  of  the  truest  temper;  his  understand- 
ing strong  but  narrow." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 


"Then  in  a  bowl  he  tempers  generous  wines, 
Around  whose  verge  a  mimic  ivy  twines." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Odyssey,  xvi.  68.  11.  An  alloy  used  by  pewterers,  consisting  of  two 

_,-,  _.    t j  <•  To   proportion   duly   as    regards  constituent    Parts  of  tin  to  one  of  copper. 

Ichthu.:  A  genus  of  Torpedinidte   (q.  v.)    from    I    ^*l  to  umte  or  comb'De  in  due  proportion;  to       II.  Sugar-manuf.:  Milk  of  lime,  or  its  equiva- 
opical  and  sub-tropical  seas.    Tho  teeth  are  blunt,    "  JUSI"  lent,  added  to  boiling  syrup  to  clarify  it  and  neu- 

id  the  dorsal  fins  are  absent.  "od  hatn  tempered  the  body  together    .    .    .    that    tralize  the  superabundant  acid. 

,.*_.  -  _,._.  ,     -  there  should  be  no  schism  in  the  body,  but  that  the  mem-       IT  For  the  difference  between  temper,  disposition 

tem-e  rar  -1-OUS,   a.     [Latin  temerarms,  from    hers  should  have  the  same  care  one  for  another."— 1  Cor-    and  frame,  see  DISPOSITION. 
tentere  =  rashly;  French  temeraire ;  Ital.  AiSp.  feme-    *n(A.  xii.  24,  25. 
Tai'io.]  K   rp  i        ,  temper-screw,  s. 

1.  Heedless    or    careless   of   consequences;   un-       .,'Th  !•  Well-boring:  A  piece  by  which  the  tools  are 

reasonably  venturesome;  rash,  reckless,  inconsid-    „„„„  mnih  i  £f """ if°  ;  earth',  "shioneth  every    suspended  from  the  walking  beam,  and  are  lowend 

erate,  headstrong.  as  the  drilling  progresses. 

"  The  theological  facultv  of  Paris  havoi-nnH.mn'ifi,  •         6"  T?  .1ualify  b$  tne  intermixture  or  addition  of    .  2.  A  set-screw  for  adjustment;  one  which  brings 
doctrine a, teme7a^ouS"-Bp    TaylJ,^  A   SSco  «U  e  of   9o.methms ,\»  reduce  to  due  condition  by  combining    its  point  against  a  bearing  or  an  object. 

tern  -p?r-a,  s.    [Ital.] 
Paint. :  The  same  as  DISTEMPER  (2)  (q.  v.). 

•tern  -per-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  temper;  -able.']  Capa- 
ble of  being  tempered. 

tern  -p§r-a-rnent,  s.     [Lat.  1emperamentum=& 


tro 

HI! 


Confirmation,  $1.                    '"  ™" ™  of  with  something  else. 

i    r~\        i          i        n            ,  "I  shall  temper  so 

2.  Careless,  heedless ;  done  at  random.  Justice  with  mercy,  as  may  illustrate  most 

"  The  wit  of  man  could  not  persuade  him  that  this  was  Them  fully  satisfied,  and  thee  appease." 

<ione  by  the  temerarious  dashes  of  an  unguided  pen."—  Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  77. 

Ray:  creation.  7.  TO  form  to  a  proper  degree  of  hardness.    [TEM- 

*tem  e-rar  -I-ous-1? ,  adv.    [Eng.  temerarious;  PEEING.] 


-ly.}    In  a  temerarious  manner ;  rashly,  recklessly',    '   "  We  must  do  as  the  smiths  who  temper  yron  "— p  Hoi-    mear1'  moderation,  from  tempero=to  moderate,  to 
heedlessly.  land:  Plutarch,  p.  96.  temper  (q.  v.).] 

"  Mine  opinion  and  sentence  ...  I  do  not  temerariouslu 
define." — Burner:  Records,  vol.  i.,  bk.  iii.,  No.  21. 

*tem-e-ra  -tion,  s.    [Lat  temeratus,  pa.  par.  of 
temero=to  pollute.]    Pollution,  contamination. 
.  popular  preachers."- 


Jeremy 


"The  terttf ration  of  . 
Taylor:  Sermons,  iii.  312. 

te-mer  -I-ty'.ne-mer-i-tie.s.  \Yr.timeritf.ttom 
L.at.  temeritatem,  accus.  of  temeritus,  from  temere 


*8.  To  fashion,  to  mold,  to  dispose. 
'"Tisshe, 
That  tempers  him  to  this  extremity." 

Shakesp.:  Ktchard  III.,  i.  1. 
*9.  To  warm. 
"What  wax  so  frozen  but  dissolves  with  tempering}" 
Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  665. 
II.  Technically: 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  compromise  or  middle  ground  on  which  two 
contending  parties  can  meet;  a  medium  between 
twoextreme  opinions :  a  middle courseor  an  arrange- 
ment reached  by  mutual  concession,  or  by  temper- 
ing the  extreme  claims  on  either  side,  adjustment 
of  opposing  influences,  or  the  means  by  which  such 
an  adjustment  is  effected. 


*B .  Intra  nsitive : 


"  Temerous  tauntresse  that  delights  in  toyes." 
Vncertaine  Authors:  Agt.  an  I'nsleil/ast  Wo* 

•tern -er-ous-lj',  adv.    [English  temerous ;  -lu.l    quality;  to  become 

Kecklessly,  rashly. 

Not  that  I  temeronsly  diffine  anything  to  com 
Bale:  Image,  pt.  11.,  fo.  69. 

^In'  *•    [Native  term.] 


"_ Galen  was  not  a  better  physician  than  an  ill  divine, 


man.          i.  TO  have  or  acquire  a  proper  or  desired  state  or    while  ne  determines  the  soul  to  be  the  complexion  and 
aality;  to  become  soft  and  pliable.  vSTworia \\*"\xfr$\'>  I""1'"68"-""-  Ha"    The  In- 

"I  have  him  already  tempering  between  my  finger  and        o    rri,     ..  -     i-    •  , 

e."_    my  thumb,  and  shortly  will  I  seal  with  him."-slatesp      .  •'•  T»at  individual  peculiarity  of  physical  organ- 
ilenry  /r.,  pt.  II.,  iv.  3.  ization  by  which  tho  manner  of  acting,  feeling,  and 

thinking  of  each  person  is  permanently  affected. 


r 

or. 


wnf       wn  A'  '  '  •          m?'  l'  re=       Pne'      »•      S"-      *r-     mar»«:      B«-      P 

wplf,     work,     who,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     cUre.     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     s,     a  =  e;     ey  =  a.     cfu  =  kw. 


temperamental 

still  recognized  under  the  names  of  the  Sanguine  or 
Sanguineous,  tho  Lymphatic  or  Phlegmatic,  the 
Choleric  or  Bilious,  and  the  Melancholic  or  Atra- 
bilious temperaments.  (See  these  words.) 

*4.  Condition,  as  to  heat  or  cold ;  temperature. 

"They  do  not  provide  [refreshments]  in  proportion  to 
the  fertility  of  the  noil,  and  the  t>'nti"'i'u>'«'"t  of  the  cli- 
mate."—Coofc:  First  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiv. 

II.  Music:  In  its  broadest  sense,  the  division  of 
the  octave;  iu  a  narrower  sense,  the  moditicatiou 
of  intervals  from  their  strict  mathematical  value 
in  order  to  secure  a  recurring  and  interchangeable 
series  in  consecutive  octaves.  Tho  most  common 
form  of  temperament  is  that  now  used  on  piano- 
fortes and  organs,  known  as  Equal  Temperament, 
in  which  the  octavo  is  divided  into  twelve  equal 
parts  called  mean  semitones ;  but  in  order  to  secure 
this,  the  fifths  have  to  be  slightly  natter  than  3:2, 
and  tho  thirds  considerably  sharper  than  5:4.  If 
thirds  anil  fifths  bo  required  in  just  intonation,  the 
number  of  keys  on  keyed  instruments  must  be 
inconveniently  multiplied;  such  instruments  are 
sometimes  cafled  enharmonic.  Systems  of  Unequal 
Temperament  are  such  as  secure  perfect  correct- 
ness in  certain  common  keys  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
intonation  of  those  more  remote. 

T[  For  the  difference  between  temperament  and 
frame,  see  FRAME. 

*tem-per-a-ment -al,  a.  [Eng.  temperament; 
-o(.]  Constitutional;  pertaining  to  the  tempera- 
ment. 

"And  by  it,  'tis  easie  to  give  an  account  of  dreams,  both 
monitory  and  temperamental,  enthusiasms,  fanatick  ex- 
tacies,  and  the  like."— Olanvill,  Ess.  6. 

Hem-pSr-a-ment'-al-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  tempera- 
mental; -ly.]  In  temperament;  as  regards  tempera- 
ment, 

"  Not  more  unlike,  physically  or  temperamentally,  were 
Brebeuf  and  Lalemant." — Scribner's  Magazine,  May,  1880, 
p.  89. 

tem  -per-an$e,  *tem  -pSr-an-c.^,  *tem-per- 
aunce,  ».  [Fr.  temperance,  from  Lat.  temperantia 
=  moderation,  temperance,  from  temperans,  pr.  par. 
of  tempero=to  temper  (q.  v.);  Sp.  temperancia; 
Port,  temperanca;  Ital.  temperanza,  tempranza. 
Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  writing  in  1534,  says  that  the 
word  was  not  then  in  general  use.] 

1.  Moderation ;  observance  of  moderation  ;  tem- 
peratenoss ;  specifically — 

(1)  Self-restraint ;    moderation  of  passion  ;    pa- 
tience, calmness.  (Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  583.) 

(2)  Habitual  moderation  in  regard  to  tho  indul- 
gence   of     the    natural    appetites    and   passions; 
abstinence  from  all  excess,  improper  indulgence,  or 
the  use  of  anything  injurious  to  moral  or  physical 
well-being;  restrained  or  moderate  indulgence;  in 
a  more  limited  sense,  abstinence  from  or  modera- 
tion in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.    (Milton: 
P.  L.,  xi.  531.) 

*2.  Chastity.    (Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  884.) 
*3.  Agreeable  temperature ;  mild  climate. 
"  It  [the  island]  must  needs  be  of  subtle,  tender,  and 
delicate  temperance." — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

If  Temperance  is  frequently  used  adjectively ;  as, 
a  temperance  society,  a  temperance  meeting,  &c. 

temperance  hospital,  >. 

Med.:  A  hospital  in  which  alcohol  is  not  used  as 
a  beverage,  and  is  only  employed  very  sparingly 
and  under  test  conditions  as  a  medicine. 

temperance-hotel,  s.  A  hotel  where  no  intoxi- 
cating liquors  are  supplied. 

temperance-movement,  s. 

Hist.:  A  movement  designed  (1)  to  minimize  or 
(2)  to  abolish  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  bever- 
ages. In  the  first  sense  the  word  "temperance"  is 
used  strictly,  i.  e.,  the  aim  at  moderation  in  the  use 
of  liquors ;  in  the  second  sense  it  is  equivalent  to 
total  abstinence.  The  Jewish  Nazarites  and  Recha- 
bites  acted  on  total  abstinence  principles  (Num.  vi. 
1-21,  Jer.  xxxv.  1-6)  [RECHABITE  (1)],  as  did  the 
Encratites  (q.  v.)  of  the  second  Christian  century. 
Most  of  the  higher  Hindoo  castes  and  all  the 
Mohammedans  nominally  abstain  from  intoxicating 
liquor.  The  earliest  modern  temperance  order  was 
that  of  St.  Christopher,  founded  in  Germany  in 
1517,  the  members  of  which  were  pledged  not  to 
drink  more  than  seven  goblets  of  liquor  at  a  meal, 
"  except  in  cases  where  this  measure  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  quench  thirst."  In  1600  tho  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  established  another  temperance  order. 
America  was  earlier  than  Britain  in  the  modern 
temperance  movement.  In  1651  the  people  of  East 
Hampton,  Long  Island,  endeavored  to  limit  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks.  In  1760  the  religious 
societies  began  to  protest  against  drinking  at 
funerals ;  in  1789  a  resolution  was  passed  by  farmers 
to  abstain  from  liquor  during  that  season ;  and  in 
1790  medical  men,  led  by  Dr.  Rush,  protested  against 
the  use  of  spirits,  and  four  years  later  he  recom- 
mended total  abstinence.  The  first  total  absti- 
nence pledge  was  drafted  by  Mica'ah  Pendleton  of 
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Virginia.  In  1812  the  Rev.  H.  Humphrey  recom- 
mended total  abstinence,  as  did  Dr.  Lyman  Beeoher, 
and  various  temperance  societies  arose.  Not,  how- 
ever, till  1836  was  the  American  Temperance  Union 
formed  on  the  basis  of  total  abstinence.  In  1.S4H  the 
Washingtonians  were  founded  in  tho  city  of  Balti- 
more, and  in  1842  the  Sons  of  Temperance  were 
instituted  in  New  York  City.  From  1845  commenced 
the  various  orders  with  ritual  and  insignia,  which 
have  gradually  been  extended  to  or  imitated  in 
Europe.  As  early  as  1818atotal  abstinence  society, 
believed  to  have  been  tho  first  in  date  throughout 
the  world,  had  been  founded  at  Skibbereen,  in  Ire- 
land. In  Knglaml  the  movement  began  at  Bradford, 
in  February,  1830.  Tho  British  and  Foreign  Temper- 
ance Society  was  formed  in  London  early  in  1831. 
On  August  23,  1832,  Joseph  Livosey,  Ihen  a  member 
of  the  Preston  Temperance  Society,  drew  up  the 
t  -ototal  pledge,  the  first  signers  of  which  are  known 
as  the  "  seven  men  of  Preston."  This  inaugurated 
tho  modern  teetotal  movement,  In  1838  Father 
Theobald  Mathcw,  a  Capuchin  friar,  became  the 
apostle  of  temperance  for  Ireland,  and  by  the  end 
of  1839  obtained  1.800,000  recruits  to  the  cause.  The 
United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union  was  founded 
in  May,  1855.  In  1868  the  Independent  Order  of 
Good  Templars,  probably  the  most  widespread  of 
all  temperance  organizations,  was  planted  in  Eng- 
land by  Mr.  Joseph  Malins.  In  1873  Cardinal  Man- 
ning and  Father  Nugent  commenced  a  vigorous 
temperance  movement  among  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  feeling  in  favor  of  temperance  is  steadily  grow- 
ing, and  the  numerous  societies  with  their  large 
membership  constitute  a  very  potent  social  and 
political  force. 

The  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  with  its  auxiliary  state  and  territorial 
unions,  besides  that  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  is 
the  largest  society  ever  composed  exclusively  of 
women  and  conducted  entirely  by  them.  It  has 
been  organized  in  every  state  and  territory  of  the 
nation,  andlocally  in  about  ten  thousand  towns  and 
cities.  Groat  Britain,  Canada  and  Australia,  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  New  Zealand,  India  and  Japan, 
Madagascar  and  South  Africa,  havealsoorgamzed, 
and  there  are  local  unions  in  almost  every  civilized 
nation.  This  society  is  thelinoal  descendant  of  the 
groat  Temperance  Crusade  of  1873-4,  and  is  a  union 
of  Christian  women  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
the  young;  forming  a  better  public  sentiment;  re- 
forming the  drinking  classes ;  and  securing  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  In  its  polit- 
ical aspect  the  temperance  question  has  in  this 
country  become  one  of  grave  importance,  and  has 
formed  an  issue  in  more  than  one  political  cam- 
paign in  several  states  of  the  Union.  Its  advocacy 
has  assumed  different  forms,  ranging  from  partial 
restriction  [LOCAL  OPTION]  to  total  prohibition 
[PROHIBITION].  In  Maine,  under  the  earlier  efforts 
of  the  apostles  of  total  abstinence,  prohibition  was 
carried  as  a  measure  of  state  policy,  and  the  Maine 
liquor  law  formed  the  basis  of  subsequent  similar 
enactments  in  other  states.  In  several  of  the 
states  local  option  exists,  and  in  one — South  Caro- 
lina—the state  has  assumed  a  monopoly  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  allowing  no  liquor  to  be  sold  except 
through  the  medium  of  dispensers  appointed  by  the 
Boards  of  Control,  said  Boards  of  Control  in  turn 
being  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  consent 
of  the  Legislature.  To  enforce  this  law  the  Gov- 
ernor has  authority  to  employ  special  constables, 
whose  pay  shall  be  $2  per  day.  Iowa  has  a  prohi- 
bition law  the  provisions  of  which,  especially  that 
portion  relating  to  "original  packages"  has  occa- 
sioned much  litigation.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that, 
in  the  localities  in  which  women  are  allowed  to 
vote,  prohibition  is  most  firmly  established  as  a 
matter  of  governmental  policy,  and  intemperance 
and  its  consequent  evils  are  at  a  minimum. 

temperance-society,  s. 

1.  A  society  pledging  its  members  to  temperance 
or  moderation  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

2.  A  total  abstinence  society,  or,  in  some  cases,  a 
society  on  a  double  basis,  so  that  a  member  may 

Profess  either  temperance  [1]  or  total  abstinence. 
TEMPERANCE  MOVEMENT.] 

*tem  -per-an-c.f,  s.    [TEMPERANCE.] 

tem  -per-ate,  *tem-por-at,  a.  [Latin  tempera- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  lempero=to  moderate,  to  temper 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Not   swayed   by    passion;   exercising   self-re- 
straint; cool,  calm,  self-restrained. 

"In  the  mind  of  a  temperate  person,  all  lieth  plaineand 
even  on  everie  side;  nothing  there  but  quietnesse  and  in- 
tegrity."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  64. 

2.  Not  excessive  as  regards  the  use  of  language ; 
calm,  measured,  moderate,  not  violent ;  as,  temper- 
ate language,  a  temperate  speaker. 

3.  Moderate  as  regards  the  indulgence  of  the  nat- 
ural appetites  or  passions ;  abstemious. 

"In  youth  his  habits  had  been  temperate:  and  his 
temperance  had  its  proper  reward ,  a  singularly  green  and 
vigorous  old  age." — Macanlaii:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 


temperature 

4.  Not  violent  or  excessive  in  opinions  or  views  j 
moderate. 

"He  belonged  to  the  mildest  and  most  temperate  sec- 
tionof  the  Puritan  body."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

5,  Moderate  as  regards  the  amount  of  heat;  not 
liable  to  excess  of  heat  or  cold  ;  mild. 

"  Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's  day? 
Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate" 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  IS. 

*6.  Chaste;  not  hot-blooded. 

•  "  She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  morn." 

Shakenp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii. 
*7.  Proceeding  from   temperance;  as,  temperate 
sleep. 

temperate-zones,  s.  pi. 

Physical  Geoq. :  The  spaces  on  the  earth  between 
the  tropics  and  the  polar  circle,  where  the  heat  is 
less  than  in  the  tropics,  and  the  cold  less  than  in 
the  polar  circles.  [ZONE.] 

*tem  -per-ate,  v.  t.  [TEMPERATE,  a.]  To  tem- 
per, to  moderate. 

"In  the  deep  vase,  that  shone  like  burnished  gold, 
The  boiling  fluid  temperatvs  the  cold." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Odyssey,  xix.  453. 

tern -per-ate -lyS  *tenvper-at-ly,  adv.  lEug. 
temperate;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  temperate,  cool,  or  quiet  manner;  without 
boat  or  passion  ;  calmly,  quietly. 

"  His  youth 
So  temperately  warm,  so  chastely  cool." 

Thomson:  Sickness*,  ii. 

2.  Without  over- indulgence  in  eating,  drinking, 
01  the  like. 

*3.  Moderately  ;  not  excessively. 

"  By  winds  that  temperately  blow, 
The  bark  should  pass  secure  and  slow." 

Addlson.     (Todd.) 

tSm  -per-ate-ness,  *tem-per-ate-nesse,  subst. 
[Eng.  temperate ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  temperate ;  mod- 
eration;   absence   of   heat  or  passion;   calmness, 
quiet. 

"The  increased  temperateness  in  the  language  of  tee- 
totallers."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Temperance ;   moderation  or  self-restraint  as 
regards  tne  indulgence  of  the  natural  appetites  or 
desires. 

*3.  Freedom  from  excessive  heat  or  cold. 

"By  reason  of  this  hayle  the  ayre  was  broupht  into  a 
good  temperatenes&e."  —  Berners:  Froissart;  Chronicle, 
vol.  ii.,  ch.  clzzi. 

*t§m  -per-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  temperat(e) ;  -i've.J 
Having  tne  power  or  quality  of  tempering. 

"The  air  drawn  in  and  sent  forth  by  the  brentli,  which 
is  temperative  of  the  heart's  heat."—  Granger:  Oti  Eccles., 
p.  15. 

tem  -per-a-ture,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  temperatura 
=  due  measure,  proportion,  temperature;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  temperatura.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Moderation;  freedom  from  immoderato  heat 
or  passion. 

*2.  Constitution,  state;  degree  of  any  qualities. 

"Memory  depends  upon  the  consistence  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  brain."—  Watts. 

*3.  Mixture,  combination;  that  which  is  mad^;  by 
mixture;  a  compound,  a  combination. 

"Now  the  first  of  these,  and  the  foundation  of  all  the 
rest,  is  a  proper  temperature  of  fear  and  love;  two  affec- 
tions, which  ought  never  to  be  separated  in  thinking  of 
God."— Secfcer.-  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  1. 

*4,  The  temper  of  metals. 

"Taking  thereby  the  due  temperature  of  stiff  steel."— 
P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  95. 

*5.  Moderate  degree  of  atmospheric  heat;  temper- 
ateness of  climate. 

"If,  instead  of  this  variation  of  heat,  we  suppose  an 
equality  or  constant  temperature  of  it  before  the  deluge, 
the  case  would  be  much  altered. "—Woodward.-  Nat.  Hist. 

6.  In  tho  same  sense  as  II. 

II.  Physics:  Intensity  of  radiant  heat.    The  tem- 
perature of  any  body  is  the  extent  to  which  it  tends 
to  impart  sensible  heat  to  other  bodies.    The  tem- 
perature of  a  body  may  be  altered  by  adding  to  it 
or  withdrawing  from  it  a  certain  amount  of  radiant 
heat.  A  cupful  of  boiling  water  taken  from  a  boiler 
remains  for  a  short  timo  at  as  high  a  temperature 
as  that  in  the  larger  vessel,  but  the  limited  amount 
of  heat  which  it  can  radiate  has  a  much  less  effect 
in  raising  that  of  other  bodies.    The  temperature  of 
any  given  body  is   determined  by  its  specific  heat 
(q.  v.).    For  very  high   temperature  it  is  usually 
measured  by  a  pyrometer  (q.  v.),  for  ordinary  tem- 
perature, by  a  thermometer  (q.  v.).  (Forthe  causes 
which   regulate    the    temperature    of  tho   several 
countries,  soe  Climate  and  Isothermal.)     Tempera- 
ture is  often  used  in  connection  with  the  animal 
body.    In  the   warm-blooded  animals,   birds,  and 


boll,    bo"y;     p6*ut,    ,16wl;     cat,     sell,     cnorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     &em;     tnin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shiin;      -Won,      -gion  =  zhiin.    -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  snus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 


temperature  alarm 

mammals,  the  temperature  of  tlio  body  remains 
constant  at  35°  to  40"  C.,  whatever  be  the  heat  of  the 
air.  The  temperature  of  man  is  about  37*6'  C.  (99'7J 
Fahr.) ;  in  the  wolf  it  is  said  to  be  as  low  as  35*24° 
C.,  while  in  the  swallow  it  is  44°  C.  In  the  cold- 
blooded animals  it  is  but  slightly  raised  above  the 
surrounding  air.  In  the  frog  it  is  rarely  more 
than '04°  to  "05°  C.  above  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  in  a  species  of  python  it  is  12*  C.,  while  Hnbor 
found  thatin  the  beehive  it  rose  at  times  to40°C. 
Plants  as  a  rule  do  notgreatly  vary  in  temperature, 
from  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  except  wheii  they 
flower,  when  thoir  neat  rises  some  degrees.  The 
probable  cause  is  the  increased  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen and  the  formation  of  a  large  quantity  of  carbon 
dioxide.  Minerals  and  rocks  vary  in  thoir  radiant 
heat,  partly  as  they  are  exposed  to  external  heat, 
partly  according  to  the  naturoof  chemical  changes, 
if  any,  which  they  are  undergoing. 

"How  much  the  temperature  of  the  air  varies  here,  I 
myself  could  sensibly  perceive." — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk. 
i.,  ch.  ii. 

temperature-alarm, .subst.  A  mechanical  con- 
trivance which  automatically  makes  a  signal  when 
the  temperature  of  the  place  where  it  is  located 
exceeds  or  falls  below  a  determinate  point. 

tem'-pered,  a.    [Eng.  temper,  s. ;  -eti.] 

1.  Having  a  certain  temper  or  disposition;  dis- 
posed ;  usually  in  composition,  as  good-temper -ed, 
not-tempered ,  &c. 

"If  I  had  not  an  excellent  tempered  patience,  now 
should  I  break  this  fellow's  head."— Beaum.  <£•  Flet.:  Cox- 
comb, ii. 

2.  Subjected  to  and  improved  by  the  operation  of 
tempering  (q.  v.) ;  hardened. 

"This  sceptre,  formed  by  tempered  steel  to  prove 
An  ensign  of  the  delegates  of  Jove." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  i.  314. 

tempered-glass,  s.    [TOUGHENED-GLASS.] 
tempered-steel,  s.    [STEEL,  s.,  II.  1.] 
tern  -per-gr,  s.    [Eng.  temper,  v. ;  -er.~\   One  who 
or  that  which  tempers ;  specif.,  a  machine  in  which 
articles  are  ground  together,  with  the  addition  of  a 
proper  quantity  of  water,  to  intimately  commingle 
them  and  develop  the  plasticity.    Sand  and  lime 
thus  tempered  form  mortar;  clay  thus  tempered 
becomes  lit  for  the  potter's  use. 
tem   per-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [TEMPER,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fr  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

Metal-irork. :  The  process  of  producing  in  a  metal, 
particularly  steel,  that  peculiar  degree  of  hardness 
and  elasticity  which  adapts  it  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  The  malleable 
metals  generally  increase  in  hardness  by  being 
hammered  or  rolled,  and  hammer-hardening— that 
is,  hammering  without  the  application  of  heat,  is 
frequently  employed  for  hardening  some  kindsof 
steel  springs.  Steol  is  f  or  most  purposes  hardened 
by  plunging  it  while  hot  into  water,  oil,  or  other 
liquid  to  cool  it  slowly.  Nearly  every  kind  of  steel 
requires  a  particular  degree  of  heat  to  impart  to  it 
the  greatest  hardness  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
If  heated,  and  suddenly  coolod  below  that  degree, 
it  becomes  as  soft  as  iron  ;  if  heated  beyond  that 
degree,  it  becomes  very  hard,  though  brittle;  and 
its  brittleness  is  an  indication  of  the  degree  of  its 
heat  when  cooled  off.  By  the  common  method  the 
steel  is  overheated,  plunged  in  cold  water,  and  then 
annealed  or  tempered  by  being  so  far  re-heated  that 
oil  and  tallow  will  burn  on  its  surface ;  or  the  sur- 
face is  ground  and  polished,  and  the  steel  reheated 
until  it  assumes  a  certain  color.  The  gradations  of 
color  consecutively  follow:  a  light  straw-yellow, 
violet,  blue,  and  finally  gray  or  black,  when  the 
steel  again  becomes  as  soft  as  though  it  had  never 
been  hardened.  Bronze  is  tempered  by  a  process 
reverse  to  that  adopted  with  stool.  Cooling  bronze 
slowly  hardens  it.  The  sudden  cooling  makes  it  less 
frangible,  and  is  adopted  with  gongs.  A  method  of 
tempering  much  practiced  of  late  years  is  by  the 
use  of  electricity,  bymeansof  which  the  article 
to  be  tempered  is  heated.  For  tempering  wire  this 
method  is  said  to  be  superior,  as  the  process  can 
bo  continuously  applied  without  intermission. 

*tem'-pSr~lessv*tgm'-per-lesse,  adj.    [English 
temper;  -/ess.l    \Vithouttemperormoderation. 
"So  temperless,  tempted  with  Fortune's  smile." 

Sylvester:  Panaretus,  1,374. 


time;  Sp.  tempestad;  Ital.  tempesta.] 

I.  Lit.:  A  violent  storm  ;  a  storm  of  extreme  vio- 
lence, a  gale,  a  hurricane ;  an  extensive  current  of 
wind  rushing  with  great  velocity,  and  commonly 
attended  with  heavy  rain,  nail  or  snow. 

"Rise,  rise  !  ye  wild  tempests,  and  cover  his  flight  !" 
Campbell:  Lochiel's  Warning. 
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II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  violent  tumult,  commotion,  or  agitation; 
perturbation,  storin,  tumult. 

"Even  the  king  stood  aghast  for  a  moment  at  the  vio- 
lence of  the  tnnjiest  which  he  hud  raised."—  Macaulay: 
Hist,  Eny.,  ch.  viii. 

*2.    A  fashionable  assembly.    (See  extract.) 
"Drum:  This  isa  riotous  assembly  of  fashionable  peo- 

Ele.of  both  B«xes,  at  a  private  house,  consisting  of  some 
umlreds,  not  unaptly  styled  ti  drum,  from  the  noise  and 
emptiness  of  the  entertainment.  There  nre  also  drum- 
mnjor,  rout,  tempest,  and  hurricane,  differing  only  in 
degrees  of  multitude  and  uproar,  a«  th»  significant  name 
of  each  declares." — Smollett:  Advice.  t,Note  toline  30.) 

tempest-beaten,  a.  Beaten  or  shaken  as  by  a 
tempest. 

"AH  its  tempest-beaten  turrets  shake." 

Coirper;  Task,  v.  27. 

tempest-god,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  deity  supposed  to  preside  over  storms 
and  tempests. 

"Descending  southward  to  Central  America,  there  is 
found  mention  of  the  bird  Voc,  the  messenger  of  Hura- 
kan,  the  Tempeat-god  (whose  name  has  been  adopted  in 
European  languages  as  huracano,  ouragan,  hurricane)  of 
the  Lightning  and  of  the  Thunder."— Taylor:  Prim.  Cult.. 
(ed.  1873),  i.  363. 

tempest-tossed,  a.    Tossed  or  driven  about  by 

storms. 

''Without  a  sudden  calm,  will  overset 
Thy  tempest-toHsed  body." 

Snakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  6. 

•tern  -pest,  v.  t.  &  i.    [TEMPEST,  s.] 

A.  Transitive; 

1.  Lit. :  To  disturb  by  or  as  by  a  tempest. 
".Let  him    .    .    .     tempest  the  air 

With  volleyed  thunders  and  wild  warring  words." 
K.  Potter:  jEschylus;  Prometheus  Chained. 

2.  Fig. :  To  disturb  greatly,  to  agitate. 

"His  ample  chest  all  tempested  with  force." 

Thomson:  Liberty. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  pour  out  a  tempest ;  to  storm, 
"  Thunder  and  tempest  on  those  learned  heads, 

Whom  Caesar  with  such  honor  doth  advance." 

BenJonson:  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

*tem-pes  -tlve,  a.  [Lat.  tempestivus,  from  tem- 
pesta8=a  season.]  Seasonable. 

"Neither  obscured  from  the  comfortable  beams  of  the 
ftun,  nor  covered  from  the  cheerful  and  tempestive  show- 
ers of  heaven." — Heywood:  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  632. 

*tem-pes  -tlve-ly\  adv.    [Eng.  tempestive;  -ly.] 
Seasonably ;  in  proper  season  or  time. 
"Dancing  is  a  pleasant  recreation  of  the  body  and 

mind,   if  tetnpestively   used." — Burton:    Anat.   of  Melan- 
choly, p.  499. 

*tem-pes-tlv'-l-ty:,  s.  [TEMPESTIVE.]  Season- 
ableness. 

"The  constitutions  of  countries  admit  not  such  tem- 
pestivity  of  harvest." — Browne;  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vi., 
ch.  iii. 

tem-pes'-tu-ous,  adj.    [Fr.   tempestueux,  from 
Lat.  tempestuosus.  ] 
1.  Very  stormy,  rough,  turbulent. 


"Like  him,  cross'd  cheerfully  tempestuous  seas, 
ed,  friends  and  ease." 

Coioper:  Hope,  684. 


Forsaking  country,  kindred 


2.  Turbulent,  violent,  agitated,  stormy. 

"  Melville,  on  whom  the  chief  responsibility  lay,  sate  on 
the  throne  in  profound  silence  through  the  whole  of  this 
tempestuous  debate." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  ivi. 

3.  Blowing  with  violence ;  very  rough,  boisterous. 
*4.  Subject  to  fits  of  violent  passion ;  passionate, 
tem-pes  '-tu-oiis-lyS    adv.     [Eng.  tempestuous ; 

-Jy.J  In  a  tempestuous  manner;  with  great  vio- 
lence of  wind ;  with  great  commotion  or  agitation ; 
stormily. 

"A  touch  of  hers,  MB  blood  would  ebb  and  flow, 
And  his  cheek  change  tempestuously," 

Byron:  Dream,  ii. 

tem-pes  -tu-ous-ness,  s.  [English  tempestuous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tempestuous ; 
storm  in  ess. 

tern,  -p  la »  ft.  pi,  [Lat.,  pi.  of  templum=&  temple.] 

Arch. :  Certain  timbers  introduced  in  the  roofs  of 
temples.  They  were  placed  upon  the  canterii,  or 
principal  rafters,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
temple  from  one  fastigium  to  the  other,  correspond 
ing  in  situation  and  use  with  the  common  purlins. 

tem'-plar,  *tem'-pler,  *tem-plere,  s.  &  a.  [Low 
Lat,  templarius;  from  Lat.  tcmplum=&.  temple 
(q.  v,) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  templario;  Fr.  templier."] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A memberof theordercalled Templars,  Knights 
Templars,  Knights  of  thft  Temple,  Soldiery  of  the 
Temple,  Brethren  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  at 
Jerusalem,  and  Soldiers  of  Christ.  It  was  founded 
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in  1118  or  1119  by  nine  Christian  knights,  of  whom 
the  chief  wore  Huguea  cle  Payensorde  Pagancx  and 
Geoffioi  do  St.  OmerorAdemar.  These  two  loaders 
had  only  one  horse  between  thorn,  henro  the  seal  of 
the  order  hart  two  arm  i'd  knight  seme  behind  another 
on  the  same  horso.  Their  sole  support  was  the  alms 
of  the  faithful,  and  t  hoy  were  often  called  the  Pau- 
per soldiers.  The  original  object  of  thoir  associa- 
tion was  to  maintain  live  passage  for  the  pilgrims 
visiting  the  Holy  Land.  Baldwin  II.,  King  of  Jeru- 
salem, accommodated  thorn  in  partof  his  palace, 
while  the  abbot  and  canons  of  the  church  and  con- 
vent of  the  Temple  nave  them  a  building  wherein 
to  keep  their  arms,  whence  they  were  called  Tem- 
plars. They  soon  rose  to  groat  power  and  wealth. 
In  1128  do  Payens,  wilh  some  of  his  followers, 
requested  the  Council  of  Troyes  to  frame  a  rule  for 
the  order.  One  was  accordingly  drawn  up,  and 
confirmed  the  same  year  by  Pope  Honorius  II.  In 
1146  EugeniusIII.  enjoined  them  to  wear  a  rod  cross 
on  their  loft  breast  and  on  their  banner.  [  BKAUSK- 
ANT.]  Further  priviloRos  were  conferred  upon  the 
order  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  in  1162.  The  head  of 
the  Templars  was  called  the  Grand  Master,  and  was 
elected  by  the  chapter  or  general  body  of  the 
knights  ;  under  him  was  a  seneschal  or  lieutenant. 
Every  country  in  which  the  order  had  possessions 
was  called  a  Province,  and  was  ruled  by  a  grand 
prior,  grand  preceptor,  or  provincial  master. 
Under  these  were  priors,  bailiffs,  or  masters,  and 
subordinate  to  these,  preceptors,  each  ruling  over 
a  preceptory — that  is,  a  house,  or  two  or  more 
adjacent  houses  viewed  as  one  establishment. 
Spiritual  members  called  chaplains  were  also 
admitted,  with  serving  brethren,  some  of  whom 
bore  arms  as  esquires  to  the  knights,  while 
others  practiced  handicrafts.  There  were,  more- 
over, affiliated  members,  with  children  dedi- 
cated to  the  order  by  their  parents,  and  grown-up 
persons  pledged  to  its  defense.  During  the  period 
of  the  Crusades  the  valor  of  the  knights  was  of 
great  use  to  the  Christian  armies,  and  would  have 
been  still  more  so  had  there  been  proper  coop- 
eration between  them  and  the  Knights  Hospitalers, 
who  had  boon  transformed  into  a  second  military 
order.  When  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Moham- 
medans in  1187,  the  Templars  retired  first  to  Anti- 
och,  then  to  Acre,  then  to  the  Pilgrims'  Castle  near 
Cffisarea,  and  finally  to  Lemisso  (now  Limasol)  in 
Cyprus.  In  181)6  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  Franco,  a 
determined  enemy  of  theChurch,  lured  Jacques  de 
Molay,  Master  of  the  Temple,  to  Paris.  On  Kept. 
13,  1307,  he  and  all  the  Templars  in  France  were 
simultaneously  arrested.  In  Decembertho  English 
Templars  who  were  settled  at  the  spot  in  London 
still  called  the  Temple,  were  also  arrested.  In 
August,  1308,  Pope  Clement  V.,  who  was  in  the 
power  of  the  King  of  France,  and  under  moral  coer- 
cion,issued  a  bullcallinguponallChristian  princes 
and  prelates  to  assist  him  in  examining  in  to  the  guilt 
of  the  order.  To  obtain  evidence  ho  issued  a  com- 
mission, which  began  on  Aug.  7, 1309,  and  continued 
its  investigation  fur  about  two  years.  The  charges 
were  gross  immorality  and  impiety.  After  a  Gen- 
eral Council,  hold  at  Vienna  in  October,  1311,  had 
been  found  uncompliant,  Clement,  on  March  22, 
1312,  abolished  the  order,  and  on  March  18,  1314, 
Molay,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  ana 
Grey,  Grand  Prior  of  Normandy,  wore  burnt  to 
death.  A  mind  possessing  the  judicial  instinct  looks 
with  suspicion  on  charges  brought  first  by  two  ex- 
Templars  who  had  no  friendly  feeling  to  the  order 
they  had  loft.  It  cannot  attach  weight  to  evidence 
obtained  solely  by  torture,  and  when  it  finds  that 
the  chief  defendants  were  burnt  alive  to  silence 
them,  and  died  asserting  their  own  innocence  and 
that  of  their  order,  and  that  the  King  of  Franco,  the 
instigator  of  the  proceedings,  besides  having  a 
quarrel  to  avenge,  had  a  heavy  pecuniary  interest 
in  procuring  an  adverse  verdict,  as  it  would  enable 
him  to  seize  the  Templars'  wealth,  amounting  to 
some  millions  of  pounds,  it  has  little  hesitation  in 
declaring  that  the  charges  against  the  order  were 
unproved,  and  that  the  treatment  they  received  was 
a  deep-dyed  crime. 

"So  that  the  erle  hadde  no  remedy  but  to  withdrawe 
him  assone  as  he  might,  into  a  place  of  the  templers 
closed  with  stone  walles." — Berners:  Fitiissart;  Cronucl?, 
vol.  iii.,  ch.  cclxv. 

2.  Free   Masonry:  A   member   of   the   order  of 
Knights  Templars— a  higher  degree  of  Masonry. 

3.  An  English  studeutof  the  law;  an  English  law- 
yer, so  called  from  having  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
in  London.    [TEMPLE.] 

4.  A  member  of  the  order  of  Good  Templars. 

"  He  had  often  feared  lest  any  of  .  .  .  their  juvenile 
templars  should  be  decoyed  away  on  their  journey  to  or 
from  the  meetings." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  temple. 

IT  (1)  Free  Templar:  IFBEE,  a.] 

(2)  Good  Templar:  [GOOD.] 

tem  -plate,  s.  [TEMPLET.]  A  mold  or  pattern 
used  by  molders,  bricklayers,  machinists,  <fcc.,  in 
laying  off  their  work.  It  frequently  consists  of  a 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     gd,     pot, 
or.     wore,    wplf,     wdrk,     who,    s6n;     mute,    cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


temple 
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temporal-power 


3)  One  of  the  wedges  in  a  building-block. 


tem  -pie  (1) ,  s.  fA.S.  tempi,  tempel,  from  Low  Lat. 
templti»i.=a  temple,  originally  a  part  cutoff  anil 


Obtained  by  distilling 


of  calling  persons'to  the  degree  of  barrister.  ,,,^1™  )PllD'  "" 

II.  Fig.:  A  place  in  which  the  divine  presence  templin-oil,  «• 

;„  nf  th«  Hnlv  CAcm. :  Oil  of  pine-cones,    urjtaineo.  oy  UIBLUUUK 

body  is  the  temple  of  t        Holy  thn  concs  Q{  the  gilver.flr  or  ot  Pinus  pumilis.    It  is 

colorless,  but  becomes  greenish-yellow  on  exposure 

I.  Literally:                                                                       '\TheJeitnshTemple:  to  the  air,  has  an  odor  of  lemons,  specific  gravity 

1.  in  edifice  erected  and  dedicated  to  the  serytoe       Jewish  Antiquities:  The  building  reared  by  Solo-  Q'862  at  12%  and  boils  between  155'   and  200°,  the 

of  some  deity  or  deities,  and  connected  with  some    mon  as  a  habitation  for  Jehovah,  though  the  king  greater  part  distilling  over  about  175'.    It  agrees 

pagan  system  of  worship.    The  term  is  generally         s  aware  t(jat  God  could  not  be  confined  to  an  with  oil  of  turpentine  in  its  solubility  and  refract- 
applied   to   such    structures   among   the    Greeks, 


coumns,  genera  ,  w,t    pans  o      r;      e  wainscoin  , 

ner  columns  stand  in  front  of  the  antse,  with  an  in-    coverecj  with  gold,  as  was  the  whole  interior,    it 


To  nothing  temporal." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  11.  2. 

,  ^cclesiastical  ;  civil  or  political  :  as,  tem- 

"(Apseudodipteral,  which  rarely  occurs,is  a    ^fo^^^d  B.  ^ind'STm'^^  H.  Gram.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  tense. 

dipteral  with  the  inner  range  of  columns  omitted    516>  under  Darius  Hystaspes  (Ezra  iii.  7,  vi.  15).  *B.  As  snbst.:  Anything  temporal  or  secular;  a 

The   second    temple   was    gradually   removed   by  temporality. 

Herod,  as  he  proceeded  with  the  building  or  re-  ..Their  infallible  master  has  a  right  over  kings,  not 

designed  to  rival  the   first  ,   ln  gpiritaals  but  temporals."—  Dryden:  Religio  Laid. 

.    The  work  was  commenced  (Pref.) 
e  itself  was  finished  in  about 


throughout.  . 

The  circular  temples  were  of  three  kinds- 


(3)  The   pseudoperipteral,   in   which,  as  in  the    that  tflejews  reckoned  forty-six  years  as  the  whole    distinguished  fr. 
oblong  pseudoperipteral,  the  columns  were  attached    timeconsumed  (John  ii.  20).    In  the  courts  of  this    lords  spiritual, 
to  the  walls  of  the  cella.      ...  .      ,  temple  Jesus  preached  and  healed  the   sick.  ^It       temporal-power,  s. 


n^whether  circular,  square,  oroblong; ;  whether        "The  heathen  (in  many  places)  templed :  and  adorn'd  «  The  Popes  have  not  censed  to  declare,  on  all  fitting- 
covered  with  a  roof    or  open  to  the  sky  ;  whether  this  drunken  god."— Feltham:  Resolves,  pt.  i.,  res.  84.  occasions,  that  the  preservation  of  their  temporal  inde- 
I    flootiVnti    nf    ornament     or  graced   by        «.-      .      ,      i-   .       j,      rw    „    *»™r,;»  f1l    «  •    ;<•«<!  1  pendence  is  necessary,  as  human  aSairs  are  constituted, 
plain    and    destitute    ot    ornament,  or  8"«-^  ^»        *tern  -pie-less,  adj.    [Eng.  temple  (1),  s. ,  -less.]  v^  ^  fng  ^d  ful]  exercise  of  their  8pirituai  authority. 

frfezes  and  pediments-depended  entirely  upon  the  DeTOld  '                                                                                 .      .  It  has  been  argued  that  the  ralson  d'etre  of  the  temporal. 


1.  Mach.,  <tc.:  A  template  (q.  v.). 


was  concerned,  a  temple,  whenever  circumstances 


which  ensure  equal  justice  for  all.   — Addis  »t-  Arnold: 
Cart.  Diet.,  p.  774. 


permitted,  was  placed  east  and  west,  the  opening 


bfil     b67-     pout     jowl;    cat.    cell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon     exist,    ph-f. 
-clan,      -t'ian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Won.      -slon  =  zhun.    -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


temporal 

they  add  (p.  238),  "The  state  of  Europe  is  so 
much  altered  .  .  .  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
question,  even  at  Rome,  of  exercising  the  deposing 
power." 

tem  -por-al  (2),  a.    [Lat.  1empora=tbe  temples.] 
Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the   temples.    [TEM- 
PLE, 2.] 

temporal-bone,  s. 

Anat.:  A  bone  articulating  posteriorly  and  in- 
ternally with  the  occipital  bone,  superiorly  with  the 
parietal,  anteriorly  with  the  sphenoid,  the  malar, 
and  the  inferior  maxillary  bone.  It  constitutes  part 
of  the  sideandbase  of  the  skull,  and  contains  in  its 
interior  the  organ  of  hearing.  It  has  a  squamous,  a 
mastoid,  and  a  petrous  portion.  (Quoin.) 

temporal-fascia,  s. 

Anat. :  A  dense,  white,  shining  aponeurotic  struct- 
ure covering  the  temporal  muscle  above  the 
zygoma,  and  giving  attachment  to  some  of  its 
fibers. 

temporal-fossa,  s. 

Anat.:  The  upper  portion  of  the  space  bridged 
over  by  the  zygomatic  or  malar  arch. 

tem-p6-ral-I-ty,  nem-po-ral-i-tie,  s.  [Low 
Lat.  temnoralitas,  from  Lat.  temporalis.)  [TEM- 
PORAL, 1.] 

•1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  temporary ;  op- 
posed to  perpetuity. 

"  Thus  we  distinguish  the  laws  of  peace  from  the  orders 
of  war;  those  are  perpetual,  to  distingnish  from  the  tem- 
'oralitg  or  these."— Bishop  Taylor.-  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk 

i.,  ch.  ii. 


S 
. 


*2.  The  laity. 

"  Blame  not  onelye  the  clergie,  but  also  the  temporali- 
tte."—SirT.  More:  Works,  p.  232. 

3.  A  secular  possession ;  specif,  in  the  plural, 
revenues  of  an  ecclesiastic  proceeding  from  lands 
tenements,  or  lay  fees,  tithes,  and  the  like ;  opposed 
to  spiritualities. 

"The  king  yielded  np  the  point,  reserving  the  cere- 
mony of  homage  from  the  bishops,  in  respect  of  the  tem- 
poralities, to  himself." — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

•tenv-pSr-al-l? ,  *tem-por-al-liche,  adv.  [Eng. 
temporal  (1);  -ly.]  In  a  temporal  manner;  with 
respect  to  time  or  this  life ;  temporarily. 

"To  die  temporally." — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  ii., 
ser.  27. 
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then  reddish,  and  finally  bluish.  La  Place  thought 
the  reason  of  its  temporary  visibility  was  the  burst- 
ing out  within  it  of  fire.  [VAKIABLE-STAB.] 

•tem  -por-Ist,  s.  [Lat.  tempus  (genit.  temporis) 
=  tirne.]  A  temporizer.  (Marston.) 

*tem-por-l-za/-tion,  subst.  [Eng.  temporiz(e); 
-ation.]  The  act  or  habit  of  temporizing. 

"Charges  of  temporization  and  compliance  had  some- 
what sullied  his  reputation." — Johnson:  LifeofAscham. 

tem  -por-lze,  *tem  -por-I§e,  r.  f.  [Fr.  tempor- 
iser,  from  Lat.  tempvs  (genit.  femporis)  =  time.] 

1.  To  comply  with  the  time  or  occasion  ;  to  humor 
or  yield  to  the  current  of  opinion  or  to  circum- 
stances ;  to  suit  one's  actions  or  conduct  to  the  time 
or  circumstances. 

"The  ways  of  the  world  (they  cry)  are  not  always  con- 
sonant; .  .  .  but  we  must  now  and  then  temporize,  or 
we  are  nothing."— Oilpin:  Hints  for  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  §8. 

2.  To  try  to  suit  both  sides  or  parties ;  to  trim. 
*3.  To  delay ;  to  procrastinate. 

"The Earl  of  Lincoln,  deceived  of  the  country's  con- 
course, in  which  case  he  would  have  temporized,  resolved 
to  give  the  kiug  battle." — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 
*i.  To  comply ;  to  come  to  terms. 
"The  dauphin  is  too  willful  opposite, 
And  will  not  temporize  with  my  entreaties." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  v.  2. 

tem'-p5r-Iz-e"r,  s.  [Eng.  temporiz(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  temporizes ;  one  who  suits  his  actions  or  con- 
duct to  the  time  or  circumstances ;  a  trimmer. 

"A^hovering  temporizer,  that 
Canst  with  thine  eyes  at  once  see  good  and  evil, 
Inclining  to  them  both." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
tSm  -p3r-Iz-Ing,  pr.par.&a.    [TEMPORIZE.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adject. :  Inclined  or  given  to  temporizing ; 
complying  with  the  time  or  the  prevailing  humors 
and  opinions  of  men ;  time-serving. 

tem  -por-lz-Ing-lf,  adverb.  [Eng.  temporizing; 
-ly.\    In  a  temporizing  or  time-serving  manner. 
tem-p5r-6-,  vref.    [Lat.  tempus  (genit.  temporis) 


ten 

2.  The  state  of  being  tempted  or  enticed  to  some- 
thing evil. 

"Lead  us  not  into  temptation."— Luke  ii.  4. 

3.  That  which  tempts  or  entices  ;  an  enticement 
or  allurement  to  some  act,  whether  good  or  ill. 

"Let  a  man  be  but  in  earnest  in  praying  against  a 
temptation  as  the  tempter  is  in  pressing  it,  and  he  needs 
not  proceed  by  a  surer  measure." — South-  Sermons  vol 
vi.,  ser.  10. 

*temp-ta -tion-less  ~(p  silent),  a.  [Eng.  temp- 
tation; -less.}  Having  no  temptation  or  motive. 

"Which  of  our  senses  do  they  entertain,  which  of  our 
faculties  do  they  court,  an  empty,  profitless,  temptation- 
less  sin." — Hammond:  Sermons,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  7. 

*temp-ta;-tious  (p  silent).  *temp-ta-cious,  a. 
[1EMPT.J  iemptmg,  seductive,  alluring. 

"  I,  my  liege,  I;  O,  that  temptacious  tongue." 

Death  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 

tempt -er  (p  silent),  *tempt-our,  s.  [English 
tempt;  -er.]  One  who  tempts  ;  one  who  allures  or 
incites  to  something  evil. 

"  Destitute  of  the  talents  both  of  a  writer  and  of  a 
statesman,  he  had  in  a  high  degree  the  unenviable  quali- 
fications of  a  tempter."— Macuulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

If  The  tempter:  The  great  adversary  of  mankind  ; 
the  devil. 

tempt -Ing  (p  silent),  pr.  par.  &  a.    [TEMPT.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Seductive,  alluring,  enticing,  attract- 
ive. 

"  Those  tempting  words  were  all  to  Sappho  used." 

Pope:  Sappho  to  Phauu,  69. 

tempt -Ing-lyJ  (p  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  tempting; 
-«/.]  In  a  tempting  manner;  so  as  to  tempt,  entice, 
or  allure. 

"  These  look  temptingly."— Herbert:  Travels,   p.  201. 
tempv-lng-ness  (p  silent),  s.    [Eng.  tempting; 
•ness.]    Ihe  quality  or  state  of  being  tempting. 

tempt -ress  (p  silent),  *tempt-er-esse,  s.  [Fr. 
tenteresse.]  A  woman  who  tempts  or  entices. 

"  Day  at  length  came,  and  the  temptress  vanished  "— 
Scott:  Glenflnlas.  (Note.) 


Hem'-pSr-al-ness,  s.  [English  temporal;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  temporal;  worldli- 
ness. 

*tem  -por-al-tf,  *tem~por-al  tie,  *tem-por- 
al-tye,  s.  [Eng.  temporal  (1)  ;  -ty.] 

1.  The  laity;  secular  people. 

"Theautoritie  of  both  the  states,  that  is  to  say,  both  of 
the  spiritual! tie  and  temporalitie."—Udall:  Mark  ziv. 

2.  A  secular  possession  ;  a  temporality. 
*tem-por-a  -ne-ous,  a.  [Lat.  temporaneus,  from 

tempus  (genit,  temporis)=time.]    Temporary. 

"Those  things  may  cause  a  temporaneous  disunion." — 
Bally  well:  Melamproncea,  p.  68. 

tem -pSr-ar-I-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  temporary;  -ly.~\ 
In  a  temporary  manner;  for  a  time  only;  not  per- 
petually. 

tem  -p6r-ar-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  temporary;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  temporary. 

tem  -por-ar-^,  a.     [Lat.  temporarius,  from  tem- 


ine  to  the  temples. 
temporo-faclal,  a. 

Anat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  temples  and  to  the 
face.    There  is  a  temporo-facial  nerve. 
temporo-malar  a 


- 


for  a  special  occasion  or  purpose;  not  perpetual, 
not  permanent. 

"What  he  recommended  was,  not  a  standing,  but  a  tem- 
porary army,  an  army  of  which  Parliament  would  annu- 
ally fix  the  number." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

1T  Temporary  characterizes  thatwhich  is  intended 
to  last  only  for  a  time,  in  distinction  from  that  which 
ia  permanent;  offices  depending  upon  a  state  of 
war  are  temporary,  in  distinction  from  those  which 
are  connected  with  internal  policy ;  transitory,  that 
is,  apt  to  pass  away,  characterizes  everything  in  the 
world  which  is  formed  only  to  exist  for  a  time,  and 
then  to  pass  away  ;thusourpleasures,andourpains, 
and  our  very  being,  are  denominated  transitory; 
fleeting,  which  is  derived  from  the  verb  to  fly  and 
flight,  is  but  a  stronger  term  to  express  the  same 
idea  as  transitory.  (Crabb.) 

temporary-star,  s. 

Astron.:  A  star  appearing  for  a  time,  and  then 
gradually  vanishing  away.  In  November,  1572,  a 
star  burst  out  in  Cassiopeia  with  a  brilliancy  greater 
than  that  of  any  one  near  it,  Tycho  Brahe  being  one 
of  those  who  observed  it  at  the  time.  It  rapidly 
increased  in  magnitude  till  it  outshone  Sirius  and 
Jnpit«r,  and  became  visible  even  at.  noon.  Then  it 
diminished  in  size,  and  in  March,  1574,  became  invis- 
ible to  the  naked  eye,  nor  has  it  been  seen  since. 
During  its  brief  life  it  shone  first  white,  then  yellow, 


temporo-maxillary,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  temples  and  the 
jaws.  There  are  a  temporo-maxillary  nerve  and  a 
vein. 

temporo-parietal,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  temples  and  the 
parietal  bone.  There  is  a  temporo-parietal  suture, 
tempt  (p silent), v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  tempter  (Fr.  tenter), 
from  Lat.  tempto,  tento—to  handle,  to  touch,  to  try, 
to  tempt;  freq.  from  te»«o=to  hold;  Sp.  &  Port. 
tentar;  Icel.  tentare.] 

•1.  To  try,  to  prove ;  to  put  to  trial  or  proof. 
"God  did  tempt  Abraham." — Genesis  xxii.  1. 
2.  To  incite  or  solicit  to  ill ;  to  incite  or  entice  to 
something  wrong  by  presenting  some  pleasure  or 
advantage  to  the  mind,  or  by  adducing  plausible 
arguments. 

"  Gold  will  tempt  him  to  anything." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  2. 
•3.  To  try,  to  venture  on,  to  essay,  to  attempt. 

"  Who  shall  tempt  with  wand'ring  feet 
The  dark  unbottom'd  infinite  abyss?" 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  404. 
•4.  To  provoke,  to  defy. 

"  Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  your  God." — Deut.  vi.  16. 
5.  To  endeavor  to  persuade ;  to  incite,  to  provoke. 
•6.  To  induce,  to  invite,  to  call  on,  to  provoke. 
"While  we  from  interdicted  fields  retire, 
Nor  tempt  the  wrath  of  Heav'n's  avenging  Sire." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  V.  44. 

•tempt-a-bll'-I-ty^  (p  silent)  8.  [English  tempi- 
able  ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tempt- 
able. 

•tempt  -a-ble  (p  silent),  o.  JIEng.  tempt ;  -able.] 
Liable  to  be  tempted ;  open  or  liable  to  temptation. 

"He  that  would  know  whether  a  philosopher  be  tempi- 
able  by  it,  or  illaqneable  into  it,  let  him  read  the  writings 
of  Maeragenes." — Cudworth:  Intel.  System,  p.  268. 

temp-ta  -tion  (p  silent),  *temp-ta-ci-on, 

•temp-ta-Ci-OUn,  subst.  [O.  Fr.  temptation  (Fr. 
tentation) ,  from  Lat.  tentationem,  accus.  of  tentatio 
=a  trying,  from  tempto,  tento=to  try.] 

1.  The  act  of  tempting  or  soliciting  to  ill ;  entice- 
ment to  evil  by  arguments,  flattery,  or  the  offer  of 
some  real  or  apparent  pleasure  or  benefit. 
"Listen  not  to  his  temptations." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  908. 


.  ' 

IT  Toset  the  temse  (or  Thames)  cm  fire:  To  make  a 
figure  in  the  world.  The  origin  of  the  expression  is 
uncertain.  According  to  Brewer,  a  hard-working, 
active  man  would  not  unfrequently  ply  the  temse 

has  given  rise  to  many  imitations  ;  as,  He  will  never 
5et  tne  Seine  on  fire  (the  French  Seirtfe  also=a 
drag-net).  Other  authorities  contend  for  the  literal 
view.  The  suggestion  that  temse  should  be  read 


ooi.,  in.  oroiji  UIB  uunor  says:  -  mis  idea,  wlncli  13 
discussed  4th  Her.,  vi.32, 101,144,  223;  xii.  80,  119,137, 
like  other  suggestions  of  the  kind,  is  received  with 
little  favor,  and  the  ordinarily  accepted  supposi- 
tion is  that  it  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  an  idle 
fellow  will  not  at  any  time  accomplish  a  miracle." 
Another  version  is  that  the  expression  arose  from 
the  idea  that  an  impetuous  flail  man  would  work  so 
industriously  as  to  set  the  haulmes  (vulg.  hames)  of 
gram  afire  by  concussion  with  the  flail.  Hence  He 
will  (or  will  not)  set  t'hames  (the  haulmes)  afire. 
1  his  latter  seems  the  more  probable  explanation. 
[HAMES.] 

temse-bread,  temsed-bread,  *temse-loaf  *. 
Bread  made  of  flour  better  sifted  than  common 
flour. 

"Some  mixeth  to  miller  the  rye  with  the  wheat 
Tems-loaf,  on  his  table,  to  have  for  to  eat." 

Ttisser:  Sept(mber's  Husbandry. 

•tem  -u-lence,  *tem  -u-len-cjf,  s.  [o.  Fr.  temu- 
lence,  from  Lat.  temulentia.]  Intoxication,  drunk- 
enness. 

"  What  vileness  they  commit  in  their  wine  .  .  .  they 
find  pardon  among  wise  judges,  but  for  their  temulency  a 
condemnation."— Jeremy  Taylor:  Dnctor  Dubitantium. 

*tem  -u-lent,  a.  [Lat.  te.mulentus.}  Intoxicated, 
drunk. 

•tem  -u-len-tlve,  adj.  [Eng.  temulent;  -ire.] 
Drunken,  intoxicated. 

"  The  drunkard  commonly  hath  ...  a  drawling, 
stammering,  temulentive  tongue." — Juntas:  Sin  Stigma- 
tized, p.  88. 

ten,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  ten,  tyn,  cogn.  with  Dut.  Hen; 
Icel.  rm=t«n;  tigr=a  decade;  Danish  ti;  Sw.tio; 
Goth,  tailmn;  O.  H.  Ger.  zehan ;  Ger.  zehn;  Latin 
aecem;  far.  aefca;  Lith.  deszimtia;  Russ.  desiate; 
Wei.  deqj  Irish  &  Gael,  deich;  Pers.  dah;  Saii-c. 
da(an;  Ifr.dix;  Sp.diez;  Ital.  died.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Twice  five ;  one  more  than  nine. 

2.  Fig. :  Used  colloquially  as  an  indefinite  expres- 
sion for  many. 


ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     wHat,     fall,     father;     we,    w6t,     here,     camel,    hgr,    thgre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine-   go     p6t 
«r,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rtlle,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se.    as  =  e;     ey  =  a.  '    qu  =  kwl 


ten-bones 
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tenantableness 


B.  -4s  substantive: 

1.  The  decimal  number ;  the  number  of  twice  five  ; 
a  figure  or  symbol  denoting  ton  unite,  as  10  or  X. 

2.  A  playing  card  with  ten  spots  or  pips. 
:{.  The  hour  of  tea  o'clock. 

"Ten  is  the  hour  that  was  appointed  me." 

SlHtki-tp.:  Henry  VI.,  ft.  II.,  ii.  4. 

4.  Mining:  A  measure  (local)  containing  420,  and 
in  other  casc-s  440  bolls,  \\  inchester  measure. 

"ten-bones,  «.  pi.  The  ten  fingers.  (Shaketp.: 
//.•;</•//  r;.,  jfv.  n., i.  3.) 

ten  commandments,  s.  pt. 


te-na  ciOUS-ness,  s.    [English  tenacious;  -ness.]  IT  Tenancy  in  Common : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tenacious  of  that  Law  •'  Th?_kind  of  tenure  possessed  by  tenants  in 
which  is  possessed  or  committed :  unwillingness  to  common.    [IENANT  (1),  «.,  II.  (8).J 

let  go,  resign,  or  quit,  ten  -ant  (1),  *ten-aunt,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  tenant,  pr. 

_  "Tenncfotisness  even  of  a   resolution  taken  for  opposi-     par.  of  remV=to  hold.J     [TENABLE.] 
tion  sake  serves  either  to  good  or  bad  purposes." — Searcli:         A  , .     ,. 

Liuht  of  Xature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  vL  A-  As  adjective  : 

2.  That  quality  of  bodies  which  enables  them  to 
adhore  or  stick  to  others ;  adhesiveness,  tenacity. 

3._  That  quality  of  bodies  which  enables  them  to 
resist  tension  or  tearing  asunder ;  tenacity ;  cohesive 
force. 


I.  Lit.:  [TABLE,  "7  (4).l 

'-.  l'"nj. :  The  lingers.    (Slang.} 


"  In  with  you,  and  be  busy  with  the  ten  commandments 
under  the  sly."— Longfellow:  Spanish  Student,  Hi.  3. 

ten-pins,  s.    A  game  similar  to  nine  pins,  but 
played  with  an  extra  pin. 
ten-splned  stickleback,  s. 

tius.    It  builds  a  nest 


te-na?  -I-ty ,  *te-nac-i-tie,  s.  [French  tenacite, 
from  Lat.  tenacitatem,  accus.  of  tenacitas,  from 
tenax  (genit.  fc»Kjcis)=tenacious  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Literally : 


Her. :  The  same  as  HOLDING  (q.  v.). 
B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  Onewhohaspossession  of  oroccu- 
pies  any  place ;  a  dweller,  an  occupant. 

"Sweet  tenants  of  this  grove, 
Who  sing  without  design." 

Cowper:  Joy  in  Martyrdom. 

II.  Law: 

1.  A  person  who  holds  or  possesses  lands  or  tene- 


also  the  Tinker, 
ten-tables,  s.pl.    [TWELVE-TABLES.] 
Ten  Tribes,  s.  pi. 


,  ments  Dy  any  kind  of  title,  either  in  foe,  for  life,  for 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tenacious ;  that  years,  or  at  will.    In  ordinary  language  one  who 
quality  of  bodies  which   makes  them    adhere  to  tolds  lands  or  houses  under  another,  to  whom  ho  is 
other  substances ;  adhesiveness,  stickiness,  glutin-  bound  to  pay  renti  and  who  is  caUec[  in  SaSoTtO 

him  his  landlord. 

Jurats'  vTMOulgl°lrfsdot^eVhwrsehwnikfo°r*eifo0da(irth1H't  "Estl>teB  for  life,  created  by  deed  or  grant,  are  where  a 

teuar'ttie  "— P  HnUtiarl  •  pit,,,,    hk   rroiii     nh   vii                 '  ?ase  1B  malle  of  lands  or  tenements  to  a  man,  to  hold  for 

uana.  fliny,  bk.  nvm.,  ch.  vii.  the  term  0,  hig  own  ]it^  or  tor  tha(.  o(  an y  other 

2.  lhat  property  of    material    bodies   by  which  or  for  more  lives  than  one;  in  any  of  which  cases  he  is 
they  are  able  to  resist  a  severe  strain  without  rup-  styled  tenant  for  life;  only  when  he  holds  the  estate  by 

Iliit      The  kingdom    of  Israel    as   rlistinmiishort     taring  or  splitting  ;  that  quality  of  material  bodies  the  life  of  another,  he  is  usually  called  tenant  pur  auter 

from  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (1  Kings  xL  2W5    xii!    J>y  which  their  parts  resist  an  effort  to  force  or  pull  ^."-Biackstone:  Cement.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  10. 

15-24).    The  former  consisted  of  all  the  tribes  ex-    £ue,m  asu""ler;  the  measure  of  the  resistance  of  2.  A  defendantin  a  real  action.    [REAL  (1),  A.  II.] 

coptJudahandBenjamin,andthesetentribeswero    bodies  to  tearing  or  crushing ;  opposed  to  brittle-  IT  (1)  Hole  tenant:  One  who  holds  iuhisownsole 

carried   into   captivity  by  Shalmaueser,    king  of    n.cssof  fragility.    Tenacity  results  from  the  attrac-  right,  and  not  with  another. 

Assyria  (2  Kings  xviii.  8-10),  and  from  this  captivity    u10?-       cohesion  existing  between  the  particles  of  (2)  Tenant  at  sufferance:  One  who  having  been 

-  -eneraliy  believed  that  there  was  no  return     b°dies,  and  is  directly  proportional  to  it.    It  conse-  in  lawful  possession  of  land,  keeps  it  after  the  title 


it  is  generally  believed  that  there  was  no  return  Do«ies,  and  is  directly  proportional  to  it.  It  conse-  in  lawful  possession  of  land,  keeps  it  after  the  title 
This  dispersion  naturally  gave  rise  to  many  theories  <J,uently  varies  in  different  substances,  and  even  in  has  come  to  an  end  by  the  sufferance  of  the  rightful 
one  of  the  latest  of  which  is  Anglo-Israelism,  which  tne  same  material  under  varying  conditions  as  owner. 


ten-week  stock,  B. 
Sot.  dk  Hort. :  [STOCK,  II.  2.]. 
ten-a.-Wr-1-ty,  s.     [Eng.  tenable;  -ity.]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tenable ;  tenableness. 
ten'-a-ble,  tte  -na-ble,  a.    [Fr.  from  renirfLat. 


"Still  the  church  is  tenable, 
Whence  issued  late  the  fated  ball." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  28. 

*2.  Capable  of  being  kept  back  or  not  uttered. 
{Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  2.) 

3.  Capable  of  being  held,  maintained,  or  defended 
against  argument  or  objections. 

"They  therefore  took  ground  lower  and  more  tenable." 
—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  ii. 

ten'-a-ble-ness,  fte'-na-ble-ness,  subst.  [Eng. 
tenable ;  -ness.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tena- 
ble ;  tenability. 

ten-a$e,  s.   [Fr.] 

\Vhist:  The  holding  by  the  last  player  of  the  best 
and  third-best  of  the  suit  led,  so  that  he  wins  the 
last  two  tricks.  Tenace  minor  is  the  holding  of  the 
best  and  fourth-best  cards. 


particular  bodies  is  to  form  them  into  cylindrical  (8)  Tenant  in  common:  One  who  holds  or  occu- 
or  prismatic  wires,_and  note  the  weight  required  pies  lands  or  possesses  chattels  in  common  with 
to  break  them.  It  is  directly  proportional  to  the  another  or  others.  In  such  a  case  each  has  an  equal 
breaking  weight,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  interest ;  but  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  either  his 
area  of  a  transverse  section  of  the  wire.  share  does  not  go  to  the  survivors,  as  in  the  case  of 

i  quality  of  holding  on  to,  or  of  not  letting    a  joint  tenancy,  but  to  his  heirs  or  executors. 

lnS'  "  As  to  the  incidents  attending  a  tenancy  in  common  ; 

tenants  in  common,  like  joint-tenants,  are  compellable  by 
bill  in  equity  to  make  partition  of  their  lands  ;  yet  there 
is  no  survivorship  between  them,  as  properly  they  take 
distinct  moieties  of  the  estate." — Blackstone:  Comment., 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  10. 

(9)  Tenant  in   dower:   A  widow  who   possesses 
lands,  &c.,  in  virtue  of  her  dower. 

(10)  Tenant  in  fee  simple  :  [FEE,  s."\ 

(11)  Tenant  in  fee  tail :  [TAIL,  (2),  «.] 

tenant-right,  s. 

Law  and  Custom :  A  custom  insuring  to  a  tenant  a 
permanence  of  tenure  without  any  increase  of  rent, 
unless  one  sanctioned  by  the  general  sentiments  of 
the  community,  or  entitling  him  to  purchase  money 


ish  bull-dog    .     .    .    was  a 
g." — Lecky:  England  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

*II.  Fig.:  Unwillingness  to  forget ;  obstinacy. 

"I  finde,  to  my  griefe,  that  the  mis-understanding 
tenacitie  of  some  zealous  spirits  hath  made  it  a  quarrell." 
— Bp.  Hall:  The.  Reconciler. 

ten-ac'-u-lum,  s.  [Lat. =a  holder,  from  teneo= 
to  hold.] 

Surg, :  A  fine  hook,  attached  to  a  handle,  which 
is  thrust  through  a  blood  vessel,  to  draw  it  out  and 
enable  it  to  be  tied. 

tenaculum-forceps,  5. 


Surg.:  An  instrument  for  grasping  an  artery, to  amounting  to  so  many  years'  rent  in  case  of  his 
facilitate  tying.  The  instrument  has  a  pair  of  bi-  holding  being  transferred  to  another.  It  prevails 
furcated  claws,  which  close  into  eacli  other  upon  in  Ulster,  and  was  introduced  in  a  modified  form 


"Free  of  his  money  and  tenacious  of  a  secret." — Bishop 
Taylor:  Discourse  of  Friendship. 
2.  Retentive ;  retaining  long  what  is  committed    between  each  end  and  the  adjacent  nank. 

te-nail  -Ion  (second  I  as  y),  s.    [French,  from 
Ihe  memory  in  some  is  very  tenacious  ;  but  yet  there     re/iaii£e=tenail  (q.  V.).] 

Fort.:  A  low  outwork  having  a  salient  angle;  it 


into  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  July  8, 1870.    ( Wharton.) 
•ten -a-9?i  »•    [Low  Latin  tenacia,  from  Latin       *ten -ant  (2),  subst.    [See  def.]    A  corruption  of 
tenax  (genit.  <e)iacis)  =  tenacity  (q.  v.).]    Tenacity,    tenon  (q.  v.). 

tenaciousness.  ten'-ant  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.    [TENANT  (!),«.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  hold,  occupy,  or  possess  as  a  tenant. 
"Sir  Roger's  estate  is  tenanted  by  persons  who  have 
served  him  or  his  ancestors."— Addison:  Spectator. 

front   of    a  curtain  to  protect    the     curtain    and 
flanks  of  the  bastions.    A  passage  for  i  roops  is  left 


2.  To  lot  out  to  tenants. 


seems  to  be  a  constant  decay  of  all  our  ideas,  even  of  those 
which  are  struck  deepest,  and  in  minds  the  most  reten- 
tive."— Locke. 

•3  Niggardly,  close-fisted,  miserly. 

4.  Apt  to  adhere  to  another  substance ;  adhesive, 
viscous.    (Cowper:  Task,  i.  215.) 

5.  Having   points   disposed   to   adhere   to    each 
other ;  having  great  cohesive  force  among  its  parti- 
cles ;  tough ;  naving  the  quality  of  resi 

or  tearing  asunder, 
tg-na'-clous-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  tenacious;  -ly.] 


was  formerly  usual  to  place  one  on  eacli  side  of  a 
ravelin  to  increase  its  strength  and  cover  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  bastion. 


ten  -an-9 f ,  *ten-an-cie,  a.    [Eng.  tenan(t) ;  -c 


"The  rest  he  tenanted  out." — Strype:  Eccles.  Mem.  (an. 
1530). 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  live  as  a  tenant ;  to  dwell. 

Hen  -ant  (2),  v.  t.  [TENANT  (2),  «.]  To  fasten 
with,  or  as  with  tenons. 

"They  are  fastened  or  tenanted  the  one  to  the  other." — 
Andrewes:  Works,  ii.  81. 

ten -ant-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  tenant ;  -able.] 

1.  In  the  state  of  repair,  fit  for  occupation  by  a 


a 


,  , 

what  is  possessed  by  or  committed 


it. 


lo  resent  an  error  deej 

remember  it  tenaciously,  to 
(or.  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  1. 

2.  Adhesively ;  with  cohesive  force. 


to  reprove  it  bitterly,  to 
"-«l«ently."-Ta». 


be  too  much  incommoded  in 
lecessaries  are  secured  to  the 

body    as    may    keep  it    in  tenantable  repair." — Decay  of 
lo  this  species  of  tenancy  succeeded,  though  by  very    Piety. 

t  lie™  tiui  with  theirlmn'stoKk'  piiytaJTa  rentce'rtainVo'tne  *2'  Capable  of  being  held  or  retained  ;  tenable, 

landlord." — Smith:  Wealth  of  Rations,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii.  "To  apply  the  distinction  to  Colchester;  all  men  beheld 

2.  The  period  during  which  lands  or  tenements  *'  ™  '«"«"*»<>'«.  full  of  faire  houses."-jruiler..  Worthies; 
are  held  by  one  person  from  another. 

*3.  A  house  of  habitation,  or  a  place  to  live  in,  ten -ant-a-ble-ness,  8.  [Eng.  tenantable;  -ness.] 

held  of  another.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tenantable. 


boll,    bSy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat, 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion, 


jell,     chorus, 
-sion  =  cnun; 


fhin, 
-tion, 


bench; 
-§ion 


go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenopuon,     e$ist.    ph  =  f. 
=  zhun.     -tious,    -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    <tc.  =  bel,     del. 


tenanted 

ten'-ant-ed(l),a.  [Eng.  tenant;  -ed.]  Held  or 
occupisd  by  a  tenant. 

ten  -ant-ed  (2),  a.    [Eng.  tenant  (2),  s. ;  -«<?.] 

Her.:  Tallied  or  let  into  another  thing;  having 
something  let  in,  as  a  cross  tenanted—  i.  e.,  having 
rings  let  into  its  extremities. 

ten -ant-less,  adj.  [Eng.  tenant  (1),  s.; -less.] 
Having  no  tenant  or  occupant ;  unoccupied. 

"She  returned  to  the  tenantless  house  of  her  father." 
Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  4. 

ten  -ant-ry1,  s.    [Eng.  tenant  (1),  s. ;  -ry.] 

1.  The  body  of  tenants  collectively. 

"The  tenantry,  whom  nobody  knows,  starve  and  rot  on 
the  dunghills  whence  they  originated." — Knox:  Essays, 
No.  114. 

*2.  Tenancy. 

tench,  s.    [O.  Fr.  tenche;  Fr.  tanche;  Lat.  tinea 

ichthy.:  Tinea  tinea  (.or  ivulgaris),  the  sole  spe- 
cies of  the  genus,  found  all  over  Europe  in  stag- 
nant waters  with  soft  bottom.  Like  most  other 
Carps  of  the  group  Leuciscina,  it  passes  the  winter 
in  a  torpid  state,  concealed  in  the  mud.  Tench 
have  been  taken  three  feet  long,  but  one  of  half 
that  size  is  unusually  large.  They  breed  in  May  and 
June,  depositing  the  spawn  among  aquatic  plants; 
the  ova  are  small,  and  exceedingly  numerous,  as 
mans  as  297,000  having  been  counted  in  a  single 
female.  The  flesh  is  naturally  soft  and  insipid,  but 
if  the  fish  are  fed  on  meal,  its  becomes  delicate  and 
well-flavored.  The  color  is  visually  deep  yellowish- 
brown,  and  the  so-called  Golden  Tench  is  not^a  dis- 
tinct species,  but  a  variety  displaying  incipient 
albinism. 

tench-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Potamogeton  (9.  v.),  spec.  P. 
nataiw.  Forty  supposes  the  name  is  given  because 
the  weed  is  very  agreeable  to  the  fish,  but  Prior 
because  it  grows  in  ponds  "  where  tench  have  broken 
tip  the  pudding  by  burrowing  in  it." 

tend  (1),  v.  t.&i.  [A  shortened  form  of  attend 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  accompany  as  assistant,  attendant,  or  pro- 
tector ;  to  attend  on ;  to  watch,  to  guard. 

"  Tend  me  to-night." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  IT.  2. 

2.  To  look  after ;  to  watch,  to  mind ;  to  take  care 
or  charge  of. 

"There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended, 
But  one  dead  lamb  is  there." 

Longfellow:  Resignation. 

3.  To  attend  to ;  to  be  attentive  to ;  to  mind. 

"His  fields  he  tended,  with  successless  care, 

Early  and  late."  J.  Philips:  Cider,  ii. 

*4.  To  wait  upon,  so  as  to  execute ;  to  be  prepared 
to  perform. 
"5.  To  accompany. 

"They  [cares]  tend  the  crown." 

Skakesp.:  Richard  II.,  \1. 

II.  Naut.:  To  watch,  as  a  vessel  at  anchor,  at 
the  turn  of  tides,  and  cast  her  by  the  helm,  and 
some  sail  if  necessary,  so  as  to  keep  turns  out  of  her 
cable. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  attend ;  to  wait,  as  a  servant  or  attendant. 
(Followed  by  on.) 

"  From  whence  thou  earnest,  how  tended  on." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  ii.  1. 

*2.  To  be  in  waiting ;  to  be  ready  for  service ;  to 
attend. 

"  The  associates  tend,  and  everything  is  bent 

For  England."  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  8. 

*3.  To  be  attentive ;  to  attend. 

"Tend  to  the  master's  whistle." — Shakesp.:  Tempest, 
IL 

*4.  To  attend  or  accompany,  as  something  insepa- 
rable. 

"  Threefold  vengeance  tend  upon  your  steps." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  iii.  2. 

tend  (2),  *tende,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  tendre,  from  Lat. 
1endo=to  stretch,  to  extend,  to  direct.] 

"A.  Transitive: 

Old  Law :  To  make  a  tender  of ;  to  tender ;  to 
offer.  * 

"  Tending  unto  him  a  surrendry." — P.  Holland:  Cantden, 
p.  37. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  move  in  a  certain  direction ;  to  be  directed. 

"Love!  His  affections  do  not  that  way  tend: 
Nor  what  be  spake,  though  it  lacked  form  a  little, 
Was  not  like  madness."         Shakesp.  i  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 
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2.  To  be  directed  toward  any  end  or  purpose  ;  to 
aim:  to  have  influence  or  exert  activity  toward 
producing  a  certain  effect  ;  to  contribute. 

"  Admiration  seiz'd 

All  heav'n,  what  this  might  mean,  and  whither  tend." 
Millvn:  F.  L.,  iii.  272. 

II.  Naut.:  To  swing  round  an  anchor,  as  i\  ship. 

"  Between  three  and  four  o'clock  the  tide  of  ebb  began 
to  make,  and  I  sent  the  master  to  sound  to  the  southward 
and  southwestward,  and  in  the  mean  time,  as  the  ship 
tended,  I  weighed  anchor."—  Coot;  First  Voyage,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  vii. 

*tend  -ance,  subst.  [Shortened  from  attendance 
(q.  vj.] 

1.  The  act  of  attending,  tending,  or  waiting  on  ; 
attention  ;  care. 

"  They  at  her  coming  sprung, 

And  touch'd  by  her  fair  tendance,  gladlier  grew." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  47. 

2.  The  act  of  waiting  ;  attendance. 

3.  Attendance  ;  state  of  expectation. 
"Unhappie  wighfc,  borne  to  desastrous  end, 

That  doth  his  life  in  so  long  tendance  spend  !" 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale. 

4.  Persons  attending  ;  attendants. 

"  Now  torch  and  menial  tendance  led 
Chieftain  and  knight  to  bower  and  bed." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iM.  7. 

"tend'-ant,  subst.  [Shortened  from  attendant 
(q.  V.}.]  An  attendant. 

"Her  tendanta  saw  her  fallen  upon  her  sword." 

Vicars:  Trans,  of  Virgil. 

"tend  -en$e,  s.  [Lat.  tendens,  pr.  par.  of  tendo— 
to  stretch.]  Tendency. 

•'He  freely  moves  and  acts  according  to  his  most 
natural  tendence  and  inclination."  —  Scott:  Christian  Life, 
pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

tend  -en-C^  ,  subst.  [Eng.  tendenc(e)  ;  -y.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  tending  toward  some  end,  pur- 
pose, or  result;  direction  toward  any  end,  purpose, 
or  result;  inclining  or  contributing  influence;  in- 
clination ;  disposition. 

"  But  the  general  tendency  of  schism  is  to  widen."  — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  zi. 

tend'-eY  (1),  s.    [Eng.tend  (1),  v.  ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  One  who  tends,  waits  upon,  or  takes  charge  or 
care  of  another. 

*2.  Regard  ;  care  ;  kind  concern.  (In  this  sense 
perhaps  from  tender,  a.) 

"  Thou  mak'st  some  tender  of  my  life, 
In  this  fair  rescue." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  4. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Rait.:  The  carriage  which  is  attached  to  a  loco- 
motive, and  contains  the  supply  of  fuel  and  water, 
[TANK-ENGINE.] 

2.  Naut.  :  A  small  vessel  employed  to  tend  upon 
a  larger  one,  with  supplies  of  provisions,  to  carry 
dispatches,  to  assist  in  the  performance  of  shore 
duty,  in  reconnoitering,  &c. 

"  Capt.  Knight,  with  a  fireship  and  three  tenders,  which 
last  had  not  a  constant  crew."—  Dampier:  Voyages  (an. 
1685). 

3.  Domestic:  A  small  reservoir  attached  to  a  mop, 
scrubber,  or  similar  utensil. 

ten-dSr  (2),s.    [TENDER  (l),t<.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  offering  for  acceptance  ;  an  offer  for 
acceptance. 

"A  formal  tender  and  a  formal  acceptance."  —  Macaulay: 
Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  ilii. 

2.  An  offer  in  writing  to  do  certain  work,  or  sup- 
ply certain  specified  articles  at  a  certain  sum  or 

3.  That  which  is  tendered,  proffered,  or  offered. 

"  You  have  ta'en  these  tenders  for  true  pay." 

Shakeip.:  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

II.  Law  :  An  offer  of  money  or  other  thing  in  sat- 
isfaction of  a  debt  or  liability. 

1[  (1)  Legal  tender:  Coin  or  paper  money,  which, 
so  far  as  regards  the  nature  and  quality  thereof, 
a  creditor  may  be  compelled  to  accept  in  satis- 
faction of  his  debt.  In  this  country  gold  and 
silver  coin  are  a  legal  tender  to  any  amount,  so  far 
as  a  debt  admits  of  being  paid  in  gold  or  silver  ; 
and  national  bank-notes  and  treasury  notes  are  also 
legal  tender. 

(2)  Plea  of  tender: 

Law  :  A  plea  by  a  defendant  that  he  has 
ways  ready  to  satisfy  the  plaintiff's  claim, 
brings  the  sum  demanded  into  court. 

(3)  Tender  of  amends: 

Law:  An  offer  by  a  person  who  has  been  guilty  of 
any  wrong  or  breach  of  contract  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money  by  way  of  amends. 


tender-foot 

ten -der  (1),  r.  t.  &i.  [Fr.  tendre.  from  Lat.  tendo 
=  to  stretch,  to  direct,  to  extend.  Tender  and  tend 
(2)  are  thus  doublets.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  offer  in  words,  or  to  exhibit  or  present  for 
acceptance. 

"I  tender  you  my  service. 

Shakesp.:  Kichardll.,  ii.  3. 

2.  To  offer  in  payment  or  satisfaction  of  a  debt 
or  liability. 

"  Here  I  tender  it  [money]  for  him." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

*3.  To  present,  to  exhibit,  to  show. 
"You'll  tender  me  a  fool." — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  tender  or  offer  to  do  cer- 
tain work  or  supply  certain  goods  for  a  specified 
sum  or  price. 


been  al- 
and now 


ten-der  (2),v.  *.  [TENDER,  a.]  To  treat  or  re- 
gard with  kindness ;  to  hold  dear,  to  regard ;  to  have 
a  care  or  regard  for ;  to  cherish. 

"  Which  name  I  tender  as  dearly  as  my  own." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  1. 

ten'-der,  *ten-dre,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  tendre  (formed 
with  excrescent  d  after  n,  as  in  gender,  thunder, 
&c.),  from  Lat.  tenerum,  accus.  of  <en«r=tender, 
thin,  fine;  allied  to  <ejmis=thin,  fine;  Sp.  tierno; 
Port,  terno;  Ital.  tenero.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Easily  impressed,  broken,  bruised,  or  the  like; 
delicate;  not  hard  or  firm. 

"  Those  tender  limbs  of  thine." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  iii.  2. 

2.  Not  hard  or  tough ;  as,  The  meat  is  tender. 

3.  Delicate,  effeminate ;  not  hardy ;  not  able  to 
endure  hardship, 

"The  dark  oppressive  steam  ascends; 
And,  used  to  milder  scents,  the  fender  race, 
By  thousands,  tumble  from  their  honied  domes." 
Thomson:  Autumn,  1,180. 

4.  Delicate  in  health  ;  weakly.     (Scotch.) 

5.  Very  sensible  of  impression  or  pain ;  very  sus- 
ceptible of  any  sensation ;  easily  pained  or  hurt. 

"  Your  soft  and  tender  breeding." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Sight,  v. 

6.  Susceptible   of   the    softer   passions,  as   love, 
compassion,  kindness ;  easily  affected  by  the  suffer- 
ings or  distress  of  another ;  compassionate,  pitiful, 
sympathetic. 

"  But  so  inconsistent  is  human  nature  that  there  are 
tender  spots  even  in  seared  consciences." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

7.  Expressive  of  the  softer  passions ;  adapted  or 
calculated  to  excite  feeling  or  sympathy ;  affecting, 
pathetic. 

8.  Gentle,  mild,  kind ;  unwilling  to  hurt ;  loving, 

'"  Bid  her  be  all  that  cheers  or  softens  life. 
The  tender  sister,  daughter,  friend  and  wife." 
Pope:  Epistle  to  Mr.  Jervas,  40. 

9.  Using  language  or  having  a  style  characterized 
by  a  certain  softness  or  pathos. 

*1D.  Exciting  concern  ;  dear,  precious. 

"Whose  life'sas  tender  to  me  as  my  soul." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

11.  Careful  to  save  inviolate,  or  not  to  injure. 
(With  of.) 

"-Ermin'd  candour,  tender  of  our  fame." 

Smart:  Horatian  Canons  of  Friendship. 

12.  Not  strong  through  immaturity;  immature, 
feeble. 

"No  train  is  his  beyond  a  single  page, 
Of  foreign  aspectand  of  tender  age." 

Byron:  Lara,  1.  4. 

13.  Apt  to  give  pain  or  annoy  when  spoken  of; 
delicate,  sore. 

"  In  things  that  are  tender  and  unpleasing,  break  the 
ice  by  some  whose  words  are  of  less  weight." — Bacon. 
*14.  Quick,  sharp,  keen. 

"  Unapt  for  tender  smell." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrem,  696. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  tenderness,  a  regard,  an  affec- 
tion. 

"I  had  a  kind  at  &  tender  for  Dolly."— Centlirre.  Man's 
Bewitched,  v. 

"tender-bodied,  a.  Having  a  tender  body ;  very 
young. 

"tender-dying,  a.    Dying  in  early  youth. 
"When  death  doth  close  his  tender-dying  eyes." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  3. 
"tender-feeling,  a.   Very  sensitive  or  delicate. 
"To  tread  them  with  her  tender-feeling  feet." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

tender-foot,  s.  A  novice,  a  young  beginner;  a 
new  comer ;  one  unaccustomed  or  new  to  the  hard- 
ships of  pioneer  life. 

"  Before  long  the  tender-fool's  too  fleet  pony  brings  him 
ireast  of  the  flying  cow." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 


fate,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here,    camel,     her,     there;     pine,    pit,     sire,    sir,    marine;     go,    pSt, 
or,    w8re,    wolf,     w5rk,     wh6,    son;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     ae,     ce  =  e;  -  ey  =  a.     ou  -  kw. 


tender-hearted 

tender-hearted,  o. 

1.  Having  great  susceptibility  of  the  softer  pas- 
-i.iiis,  ;»s  love,  pity,  compassion,  kindness,  &c. 

"Toward  that  tender-hearted  man  he  turned 
A  serious  eye." 

t^orctnoortk:  Amtnton,  bk.  in. 

?..  Having  great  sensibility  ;  susceptible  of  irn- 
jiio.-uons  or  influence. 

"  Rehobotim  was  young  and  tender-hearted,  and  could 
not  withstand  them."— 2  Chron.  xiii.  7. 

tender-heartedly,  adv.  In  a  tender-hearted 
manner. 

tender-heartedness,  s.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  tender-hearted;  a  tenderer  compassionate 

disposition. 

"She  little  thought 
This  ffiiiier-ltettrtedufss  would  cause  her  death." 

$<>nthey;  Grandmother's  Tale. 

*tender-hefted,  o.  Moved  with  tenderness;  ten- 
der-hearted. 

"Thy  tender-hefted  nature  shall  not  give 
Thee  over  to  harshness."—  Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  4. 

tender-loin,  s.    A  tender  part  of  flesh  in  the  hind 


the  extract. 

"The  Nineteenth  Police  Precinct  of  New  York  City  is 
culled  the  'tenderloin'  in  local  slang,  or  was  so  called 
because  it  contained  the  principal  hotels,  clubs,  private 
houses  and  theaters,  and  it  got  the  name  because  when 
Capt.  Williams  wits  sent  to  take  charge  of  it  he  remarked 
that  he  was  going  from  the  rump-steak  precinct  to  the 
(•  <:<ii'rlvin.  He  had  held  the  Fourth."— .V.  1".  Sun. 

tender-minded,  a.  Susceptible  of  soft  passions ; 
tender-hearted. 

"  To  be  tender-minded 
Does  not  become  a  sword."—  Shakesp.;  Lear,  v.  3. 

tender-mouthed,  adj.  Kind  in  speaking;  not 
harsh. 

tender-porcelain,  subst.  A  ware  composed  of  a 
vitreous  frit  rendered  opaque  and  less  fusible  by 
addition  of  calcareous  clay.  Its  glaze  is  a  glass  of 
silica,  alkali,  and  lead. 

*ten  -der-llng,  s.    [Eng.  tender,  a. ;  -ling.'} 

*J.  One  who  is  made  tender,  delicate  or  effeminate 
by  too  much  kindness  or  fondling. 

"Oar  tenderlings  complaine  of  rheumes,  catarhs,  and 
poaes."  —  Holinshed:  Descr.  England,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xix. 

2.  One  of  the  first  horns  of  a  deer, 
ten'-der-ly",   *ten-dre-ly,   adv.     [Eng.  tender, 
adj.  •  -ly,] 

1.  In  u  tender  manner ;  with  tenderness  or  gentle- 
ness; gently,  mildly. 

"And  half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest,  would  say, 
Sternly,  though  tenderly,  Art  thou  the  King?" 

Longfellow:  Sicilian's  Tale. 

2.  With  affection  or  pity ;  fondly,  dearly. 

"For,  after  all  that  has  passed,  I  cannot  help  loving 
you  tenderly." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

3.  Delicately,  effeminately;  as  a  child  tenderly 
reared. 

4.  With  a  quick  sense  of  pain  ;  keenly. 

ten  -der-ness,  *ten-der-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  tender, 
adj. : -?iess.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tender,  delicate, 
or  fragile ;  softness,  brittleness. 

2.  Freedom  from  hardness  or  toughness;  as,  the 
tenderness  of  meat. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  easily  hurt ;  soft- 
ness, delicacy  j  as,  tenderness  of  the  skin. 

4.  Susceptibility  of   the  softer   passions;    sensi- 
bility. 

"  We  have  heard  from  you  a  voice 
At  every  moment  softened  in  its  course 
By  tenderness  of  heart." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 
I>.  Kind  attention ;  kindness ;  kindly  feeling  or  dis- 
">sition ;  care  or  affection  for  another. 

"No  part  of  his  conduct  to  her,  since  her  marriage,  had 
ndicated  tenderness  on  his  part." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng., 

6.  Scrupulousness,  caution ;  extreme  care  or  con- 
i  not  to  hurt  or  give  offense. 

"The  inducing  cause  of  their  error  was  an  over-active 
zeal,  and  too  wary  a  tenderness  in  avoiding  scandal." — 
Bishop  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

7.  Cautious  care  to  preserve  or  not  to  injure. 
"There  being  implanted  in  every  man's  nature  a  great 

tenderness  of  reputation,  to  be  careless  of  it  is  looked  on 
as  a  mark  of  a  dangerous  mind." — Government  of  the 
Tongue. 

8.  Pity,  mercy,  mildness. 

"No  tenderness  was  shown  to  learning,  to  genius,  or  to 
sanctity."—  Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

9.  Softness  of  expression  ;  pathos. 

"  Passages  which  would  have  reminded  him  of  the  ten- 
derness of  Otw ay  or  of  the  vigor  of  Dryden."—  Macaulay : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 


4031 

ten'-dln-ous,  a.    [Fr.  tendineux.]    [TENDON.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tendon  or  tendons. 

2.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  tendon. 

3.  Full  of  tendons ;  sinewy. 

•tend  merit,  s.  [Eng.  tend  (1),  v. ;  -merit.]  The 
act  of  tending;  attendance,  care. 

"  Whether  ill  tendment  or  recurelesse  paine 
Procure  his  death,  the  neighbors  all  complaine." 
Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  ii.  4. 

ten'-do,  s.    [TENDON.]    A  tendon. 
tendo-Achlllis,  s.    [ACHILLIS-TENDO.] 

ten  -don,  s.  [Fr.,  from  an  imaginery  Low  Latin 
tendo,  from  Lat.  tendo=to  stretch.] 

Anatomy  (pi.) :  Cords  of  tough,  white,  shining 
fibrous  tissue,  connecting  the  ligaments  with  the 
bones. 

tendon-phenomena,  e.pl. 

Physiology:  The  action  of  certain  muscles,  due 
apparently  to  reflex  action  produced  by  afferent 
impulses  started  in  the  tendon,  but  really  to  direct 
stimulation  of  the  muscles  themselves.  Thus,  when 
the  leg  is  placed  in  an  easy  position  (for  example, 
resting  upon  the  other  log) ,  a  sharp  blow  on  the 
patellar  tendon  will  cause  a  sudden  jerk  forward 
of  the  leg,  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the 
quadriceps  femor is  muscle. 

ten'-d6-t6me,  s.  [Eng.  tendo(n),  and  Gr.  tome= 
a  cutting.] 

Surgery:  A  subcutaneous  knife,  having  a  small 
oblanceoiate  blade  on  the  end  of  a  long  stem,  and 
used  for  severing  deep-seated  tendons  without  mak- 
ing a  large  incision  or  dissecting  down  to  the  spot. 

ten  -drac, «.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  A  small  insectivorous  mammal,  from  Mad- 
agascar, allied  to  the  Tanrec,  but  separated  on 
account  of  its  dentition, 
and  given  generic  rank 
under  the  name  Ericulus. 
It  is  about  two-thirds  of 
the  size  of  the  Common 
Hedgehog,  which  it 
closely  resembles  in  ap- 
pearance. Its  general 
tint  is  dusky,  the  spines 
being  black,  tipped  with 
white  or  light  red.  Tel- 
fair's  Tendrac,  with  the 
same  habitat,  constitutes 
another  genus,  EchinopSj 
differing  from  Ericulus  in  dentition.  It  is  about 
five  inches  long,  brownish  above,  dingy  white  be- 
neath, the  upper  surface  closely  covered  with  sharp 
spines.  [RICE-TENDEAC.] 

•ten  -drll,  *ten'-drell,  s.  &  a.  [Shortened  from 
Fr.  tendriltons  =  tendrils ;  O.  F.  tendron  =  a  tender 
fellow,  a  tendril,  from  tendre—  tender  (q.  v.) ;  cf. 
Ital.  fener«?iie=cartilages,  tendrils,  from  tenero= 
tender.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Bot.  <&  Lit.:  A  curling  and  twining  thread-like 
process  by  which  one  plant  clings  to  another  body 
for  the  purpose  of  support.    It  may  bo  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  midrib,  as  in  the  pea  ;  a  prolongation  of 
a  leaf,  as  in  Nepenthes ;  or  a  modification  of  the 
inflorescence,    as   in    the   vine.    They    have   been 
divided  into  stem-tendrils  and  leaf-tendrils.  Called 
also  Cirrhus.  and  by  the  old  authors  Capreolus  and 
Clavicula.    Linnaeus   included   tendrils   under  his 
fulcra.     Tendril-bearing    plants    are    distributed 
among  ten  orders 

"As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils."— Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  307. 

IT  Darwin  (Origin  of  Species,  ch.  vii.)  points  out 
that  the  gradations  from  leaf-climbers  to  tendril- 
bearers  are  wonderfully  close,  and  that  in  each  case 
the  change  is  beneficial  to  the  species  in  a  high 
degree. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  curling  or  spiral  like  a  tendril. 

"The  glossy  tendrils  of  his  raven  hair." 

Byron:  Lara,  ii.  21. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Clasping  or  climbing  like  a  tendril  ; 
having  tendrils. 

"  Mingled  with  the  curling  growth 
Of  tendril  hops,  that  flaunt  upon  their  poles." 

Dyer:  Fleece,  i. 

ten-drlled,  ten-drilled,  adj.  [English  ten- 
dril; -ed.} 

Bot.,  t&c.;  Furnished  with  tendrils. 
"Round    their    trunks    the    thousand-fenrfriterf    vine 
wound  up."  Southey:  Thtilaba,  bk.  vi. 

*ten.-dr&n,  s.    [O.  Fr.]    A  tendril. 
"Buds  and   tendrons   appear  above  ground." — P.  Hol- 
land: Pliny,  bk.  xix.,  ch.  viii. 

*ten -drjf,  8.  [Eng.  tender  (1),  v. ;  -y.~]  Tender, 
offer. 

tend  s&me,  a.  [Eng.  tend  (1),  v. ;  -some.]  Need- 
ing much  care  and  attention ;  as,  a  tendsonie  child. 
(Prov.) 


Tendrac. 


tenement 

*tene,  s.  &v.    [TEEN.] 

ten  -e-brSB,  s.  pi.    [Lat.=darknoss.] 

Eccles. :  The  office  of  Matins  and  Lauds  for  the 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  in  Holy  Week 
(q.  v.),  sung  on  the  afternoon  or  evening  of  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday  respectively.  The 
Gloria  Patri,  hymns,  antiphousof  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, &c.,  are  omitted  in  token  of  sorrow.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  office,  fifteen  lighted  candles  are 
placed  on  a  triangular  stand,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  each  psalm  one  is  put  out,  till  a  single  candle  is 
left  at  the  top  of  the  triangle.  While  the  Beiiedictus 
is  being  sung,  the  lights  on  the  high  altar  are 
extinguished,  and  then  the  single  candle  is  hidden 
at  the  Epistle  side,  to  bo  brought  out  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  office.  The  extinction  of  the  lights 
(whence  the  name  tenebree)  is  said  to  figure  the 
growing  darkness  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  the 
Crucifixion,  and  the  last  candle  is  hidden  for  a 
time  to  signify  that  death  could  not  really  obtain 
dominion  over  Christ,  though  it  appeared  to  do  so. 
A  noise  is  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  office  to 
symbolize  the  convulsions  of  nature  at  the  death 
of  Christ  (Matt,  xxvii.  45,  50-53 ;  Mark  xv.  33,  37,  38 ; 
Luke  xxiii.  44.  45). 

*te-ne  -brl-COSe,  aM.  [Lat.  tenebrimsus,  from 
te>if&rce=darkness.]  Tenebrous,  dark,  gloomy. 

*ten-e-brlf  -Ic,  a.  [Lat.  fcne6ree=darkness,  and 
facio=to  make.]  Causing  or  producing  darkness; 
darkening. 

"Where  light 
Lay  fitful  in  a  tenebrlflc  time." 

Browning:  Ring  and  Pool:,  x.  1,761. 

*ten-e-brlf  -Ic-oiis,  a.  [TENEBKIFIC.]  Causing 
or  producing  darkness ;  tonebrific. 

tS-ne -brI-6,  8.  [Lat.=one  who  shuns  the  light, 
from  rene6rce=darkness.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  Tenebrionidm 
(q.  v.).  Tenebrio  molitor  is  the  Mealworm  (q.  v.). 

te-ne-brl-Sn'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tenebrio, 
genit.  tenebrion(is) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -itfce.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Heteromerous  Beetles,  tribe 
Atrachelia.  Body  usually  oval  or  oblong,  depressed ; 
thorax  square  or  trapozoid,  the  same  breadth  as 
the  extremity  of  the  abdomen;  last  joint  of  the 
maxillary  palpi  formed  like  a  reversed  triangle  or 
hatchet;  mentumbut  little  extended,  leaving  the 
base  of  the  jaws  uncovered.  Black  or  dull-colored 
insects,  with  a  peculiar  odor,  slow  in  their  move- 
ments and  nocturnal  in  their  habits.  A  few  aber- 
rant species  are  found  on  trees  and  plants.  They 
feed  generally  on  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
matter.  Most  of  the  hard  species  are  very  tena- 
cious of  life.  Some  are  mimetic,  resembling  Car- 
abides,  Longicornes,  Ac.  About  5,000  species  are 
known.  The  larger  number  are  found  along  the 
margins  of  deserts  in  the  Old  and  New  World. 
Gentra :  Blaps,  Tenebrio,  Ac. 

*tS-n§'-brI-OUS,  a.  [Latin  rene&rcE=darkness.] 
Bark,  gloomy,  tenebrous  ;  pertaining  to  night. 

"  Were  moon  and  stars  for  villains  only  made, 
To  guide,  yet  screen  them,  with  tenebrious  light?" 
Young:  Nioht  Thoughts,  ii.  965. 

*ten'-e-brose,  adj.  [Latin  tenebrosus.]  Dark, 
tenebrous. 

Ten-e-bro  -st,  s.  pi.    [Ital.]    [TENEBEOSE.] 

Art:  A  name  applied  to  a  school  of  artists,  also 
called  Caravaggeschi,  after  its  founder,  Oaravaggio. 
The  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  class  of 
artists  was  their  bold  and  powerful  rendering  of 
chiaroscuro. 

*ten-e-br8s  '-I-tf,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tfnebrosite.-]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tenebrous ;  darkness, 
gloom,  gloominess. 

"Tenebrosity  or  darkness  is  directly  opposite  to  light 
and  clearness." — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  882. 

*ten  -e-brous,  a.  [Lat.  tenebrosus,  from  tenebrce 
=  darkness.]  Dark,  gloomy. 

"The  towering  and  tenebrous  boughs  of  the  cypress." 
Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  2. 

•ten  -e-broiis-ness,  s.  [Eug.  tenebrous;  -nrss.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tenebrous  ;  darkness, 
gloom. 

ten  -e-ment,  «.  [Fr..  from  Low  Lat.  tenementum, 
from  Lat.  teneo=to  hold.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  abode,  a  habitation,  a  dwelling,  a  house. 
(Lit.  6*  fig.) 

"Can all  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ, 
People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit?" 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  6. 

2.  An  apartment,  or  set  of  apartments,  in  a  build- 
ing, used  by  one  family;  an  apartment,  or  set  of 
apartments,  in  an  inferior  building  used  by  a  poor 
family. 

II.  Laid :  Any  species  of  permanent  property  that 
may  be  held,,  as  lands,  houses,  an  advowson,  a 
franchise,  a  peerage,  &c. 

"Tenement  is  a  word  of  still  greater  extent  (than  land) 
and  though  in  its  vulgar  acceptation  it  is  only  applied  to 
houses  and  other  buildings,  yet  in  its  original,  proper, 


boll,    bb"y;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,    §ell,     chorus,     c.hin,    bench;    go,     £em;     thin,    this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.   pa  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  ~  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     tion,     -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


tenement-house 


4032 


tenorist 


houses  the  landlord  does  not  reside  on  the  premises.  t«n    n£  °      n?rT^,,!,/"T"rr.,r                                       ten -5r,   *ten -8ur,   *ten-oure,  s.  &  a.    [French 

[TENEMENT,  I.  2.]  >     \   -S.                                                         ffneur=t\ie  tenor  part  in  music,  tenor,  substance, 

'[Inmost  largo    cities  of  this  country,  owing  to  Her.:  A  .color,  a  kind  of  chestnut  or  orange-brown    from  Lat.  tenorem,  accus.  of  tenor=a  holding  on, 

the   exorbitantly    high  price  of   land  whereon   to  color.    It  is  seldom  used  m  coat-armor.    In  enerav-    tenor,  sense;  teneo=to  hold;  Sp.  tenor;  Ital.  tenore.] 

build,  the  policy  has  obtained  of  building  houses  JPS  if  is  represented  by  diagonal  lines,  drawn  from 

containing  apartments  to  accommodate  (or   con-  the  sinister  chief  point,  and  traversed  by  horizontal 

tain)  as  many  persons  as  can  be  crowded  into  them.  °°es. 

These  apartments  are  let  by  the  landlord  either  in  ten'  ner,  s.    [Eng.  ten;  •er.']    A  ten-dollar  note, 

suites  or  by  the  single  room,  and  here  are  massed  (Slang.) 

together,  usually  surrounded  by  squalor  and  filth,  "No  money?    Not  much:  perhaps  a  tenner."— Iluuhcs- 

many  individuals  of  the  poorer  classes.    Owing  to  Tom  Krotcn  at  Oxford,  ch.  xix. 

their  crowded  condition  these  houses  present  prob-  Ten-nes  see  ,  s.    One  of  the  United  States,  some- 

lems  of  sanitation  impossible  of  solution,  and  are  times  called    the  Big    Bend    State.    The  name  is 

W-i"?  piacef  ..5f-i8-e.aaeranl?u.re?nP?.of. -plague;  derived  from  TanncJLe.  the  InduVn  name  f  °r  Liitl, 


A.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Continued  run  or  course ;  general  or  prevailing 
direction ;  mode  of  continuance. 


t-imna    rt*         •  j  ™  T  uoii»«;».*  iiuiii  j  iwtfitwwf,  tuu  iii  ma  ii  name  ior  j^icue    ^^uj »",     wuwvwviij  or    unit  vi     uiuuKUi ,    nman 

±!?.rJ3!££i&  I?J3!KJ&£2ttS5?Z*    Tennessee  River.    The  first  permanent  settlement    spirit,  meaning,  or  tendency ;  purport,  substance. 


"  So  shall  my  days  in  one  sud  tenor  run." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  vi.  520. 

2.  The  course  or  line  of  thought  which  runs  or 
holds  through  the  whole  of  a  discourse ;  general 
course,  direction,  or  drift  of  thought;  general 


houses  are  unSer  police  su%Mllance  but  their  ex-    ^madl  i^VX    on  ^TeSS^RhSrSESS 

rnodSS,  chraSaHoT  °'  ^  ^^  ^^^  °'    ^^^^^t^^^S^    ^mW™^°^&l 
noaern  civilization.  t|llg  was  t|19  flrst  Anglo-American  settlement  west    land.-  Works,  v.  473. 


and  epistles  shows, 
he  balance." — H'afer- 


^          v             v  ilia      n  uo     hu                -ou   ^&u£ltr-/llllol  ll>au    owvlat^llloll  L   WUSt 

ten-e-ment'-al,  a.  [Eng.  tenement;  -af.]  Per-  of  the  Alleghanies  and  South  of  Pennsylvania.  Ten- 

taining  to  a  tenement,  or  tenements ;  capable  of  nessoo  became  a  part  of  North  Carolina  in  1777,  was 

being  held  by  a  tenant.  organized  as  the  Stateof  Franklin  in  1785.  but  airain 

"The  other,  or  tenemental  lands,  they  distributed  became  a  part  of  North  Carolina  in  1788.  It  was 

among  their  tenants." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iiL,  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  North  Carolina  in 

ch.  2.  1789,  and  was  admitted  as  a  State  in  1796.  It  seceded 


^  ten-6-me'nt  -ar-f ,  adj. 
Capable  of  being  leased;  designed  for  tenan 
by  tenants. 


•3.  Stamp,  character,  nature,  kind. 

"All  of  a  tenor  was  their  after-life." 

I>rydeti:  Palamon  and  A'reite,  iii.  1,148. 
II.  Technically: 
1.  Laic:  A  transcript  or  copy.    It  implies  that  a 


g.  tenement;  -ary.~\    February,  1861,  and  was  re-admitted  to^the  Union  in    correct  copy  is  set  out,  and  therefore,  the  instrn- 
icy ;  held 


"  Such  were  the 
sorts,  one  that  hired 
land  (called  also  the 
man:  Of  Feuds  and  Tt 


It  contains  98  counties.    Its  first  railroad  ment  must  be  set  out  correctly,  even  although  the 
'art  of  the  N.  &  C.,  built  in  1853,  from  Nash-  pleader  may  not  have  Ret  out  more  than  the  sub- 
Bridgeport.     Schools  fair.    Climate,  one  of  stance  or  purport  of  the  instrument. 
in.:—.. ;-  n. ^ 


1868. 

was  a  pi _ 

ville  to  Bridgepoi 

"tild  and  pleasant,  and,  2.  Music: 

ery  diverse.    Average  (1)  The  third  of  the  four  kinds  of  voices  arranged 

—  -,-.-              , ner75'.  Extremessel-  with  regard  to  their  compass.    It  is  the  highest  of 

tz  r,Sn    rtSo                            „  *„_                                 9om  occur.    Kamfall,  45  to  47  inches.    Air  bracing,  the  male  chest  voices,  and  its  extent  lies  between 

fnt ™*?  m£ \it™  „- * ?l'/l      P         <el"'"dl"'.    Snow  light  and  lies  briefly.     Ice  rarely  more  than  a  tenor  C  and  treble  A.    The  tenor  voiceis  sometimes 

sirnt,  Tn,«- '  That  rf     -«  nf  «  Mi.rter  Iw  whiM,  fh»    mere  film  in  thickness.  caUed  by  way  of  distinction  "the  human  voice." 

par^cula^enure  is  expressed                                          ten'-nls,  Hen-els,  'ten  nes,  nen-nys,  *ten  ys,  from  an  Idea  that  it  is  the  quality  and  compass  of 

>ea-                                         .t^,,-,™,,    „      rv.,..,:  ,i,.,,u.»..i'    BCraf-i-J      _*^-  ^i^most  common  to  man.    The  Plain  Song  of  the 


ten'-nls,  *ten-eis,  *ten-nes,  *ten-nys,  "ten  ys     from  an  i 
*ten-yse,  8.     [Etym.  doubtful.    Skeat  proposes  o!    voice  mos 


te-nes.  -mlc,  a.    [TEXESMUS.] 

Med.:  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by  tenes- 


f  innic..  >ioii   «       »     o1!,  (3)  One  who  possesses  a  tenor  voice;  one 

tennis- oall,  subst.    1  he  ball  used  in  the  game  of  qi,™  »  t«nnr  nart 

tpnni«         ( <3tLfll-ven     •     Hftlrh     Jr?n      iii     9\  'lUgS  U   leUOF  part. 

tc    ni*.    (btiakesp. .  Much.  Ado,  111.  Z.)  /4>  An  instrument  which  plays  a  tenor  part. 

1UB-                                                                                           tennis-court,  8.    A  court  or  alley  in  which  tennis  (5)  The  Isfrger  violin  of  low  pitch  is  called  the 

te-ne§ -mus,  s.    [Latin,  from  Gr.  teinesmos  (see    is  played.    (Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  ii.  2.)  tenor,  alto   viola,  bratsche,  and   sometimes   alto 

def.) ;  tein.j=ti>  strain.]                                                          'ten'-nls,  ».  t.    [TENNIS,  s.]    To  drive  backward  vi?'in: 

Pathol.:  A  desire  to  go  to  stool  without  the  power    and  forward,  as  a  ball  in  the  game  of  tennis.  W  A  tenor  bell  (q.v.). 

of  evacuation  ;  a  straining  at  stool.     It  generally       "Those  four  garrisons  issuing  forth  upon  the  enemy  B.  As  adjective: 

arises   from  violent  and   irregular  motion  of   the    will  so  drive  him  from  one  side  to  another,  and  tennis  Music  •  Pertaining  to  the  tenor  •  adanted  for  nlav 

??tuml_as.whf:»_tl'rc  art'  >l"t  ulcers,  excrescences,    him  amongst.them,  that  he  shall.flnd  no  where  safe  to  in^ ^  singtai  the "tenVr  paltf  as,  a  tenol  voice    a 

The  principal  bell  in  a  peal  or  set. 


doctrine,  or  dogma  whicn  a  person  holds,  believes,        Carp,:  The  projecting  end  of  a 
or  maintains  as  true.  piece  of  timber  fitted  for  insertion 


these  sacred  tenets."  —  Locke-  Human  L'nderst.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  usual  joint  in  putting  up  wooden 

"•  frames,   whether   of    buildings   or 

ten'-f  old,  a.  or  adv.    [Eng.  ten,  and  fold.]    Ten  machines.     Tenons  are  secured  in 

times  as  many  or  as  great;  ten  times  greater  or  their  mortises  by  pins,  or  by  giving 

more.  them  a  dovetail,  which  is  driven 

teng  -er-Ite,  s.    [After  C.  Tenger,  one  of  the  first  ioeto  *''«  undercut  mortise  by  means 

who  described  it  ;  suff.  -ite  (jlfln.).]                            L  of  a  wedge  or  backing-block. 

Min.:  A  pulverulent  mineral  occurring  as  a  thin  "^  mortice  and  tenon,  or  ball-and- 

crust  on  the  gadolinite  of  Ytterby,  Sweden.    Luster  socket  joint,  is  wanted  at  the  hip."— 

dull  ;  color,  white.    Composition  stated  to  be  that  Palc<>:  Xat-  Theol-<  ch.  vi 
of  a  carbonate  of  yttria. 


Tenon. 


Teng  -malm,  s.    [Peter  Gustavns  Tengmalm,  a 


tenon-auger,  s.    A  hollow  auger  used  for  turn- 
ing the  ends   of   movable   blind-slats  down  to   a 

,, iT"i      — --•-»  — •        L»^i.»,»      ^.  . .  - .  ..  T  «a      1111^.111111111.     «  mi.  ™»     •** 

Swedish  naturalist,  contemporary  with  Linn»us     round  tenon.   The  end  of  the  tenon  is  afterward 

and  author  of  Pan  Suecus.]  '    dressed  by  a  bur. 

Tengmalm's  owl,  s.  tenon-saw,  s.  A  thin  saw  with  a  thicker  metallic 

ftrnifh  •   \-,,ri,,i,,  i        „„!_,•    »i      r-  backing ;  used  for  fine  work,  such  as  sawing  tenons, 

erp'o?  Tengmaim  's^Mp"  S^^wuH    d°™tai!S'  ^"r^  '^  ^ 
white  throat,  round  brown  spots  on  the  breast  and        ten  ~0n>  v'  tf    [TE^'ON,  «.] 
.^'^P'l  &Pd  J00*1!  whit®1_1!V^_oa   tne  tail-     Ifc  is       *•  Literally: 

1.  To  fit  for  insertion  into  a  mortise,  as  the  end  of 


te  -ni-Old,  a.    [T.ENIOID.] 

t2n  -nant-lte,  mbst.    [After  the  English  chemist 
Smithson-Tennant  ;  suff.  -ite  Mftn.).]  .         . 

Min.:  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring  mostly  in    tenon.    (Andrewee:  Sermons,  ii.  86.) 
crystals.    Hardness.  3'5-4  ;  specific  gravity  4-37-4-53  ;       ten  -6n-Ing  pr.  par.  or  a.    [TENON  v  ] 


a  piece  of  timber. 

-  To  J°in  by  means  of  a  tenon. 


Music : 

1.  The  lowest  C  in  the  tenor  voice. 

2.  The  lowest  string  of  the  tenor  violin. 
tenor-clef,  6. 

Music :  The  C  clef  placed  upon  the  fourth  line  of 
the  stave.  It  is  used  for  the  tenor  voice,  tenor  trom- 
bone, the  higher  register  of  the  bassoon  and  violon- 
cello, &c.  The  treble  clef  is  sometimes  employed 
for  the  tenor  voice,  but  the  notes  are  then  expressed 
an  octave  above  their  true  sound. 

tenor-trombone,  s. 

Music :  A  trombone  with  a  compass  of  two  octaves 
and  a  fifth. 

ten  -6r,  s.    [A  corruption  of  tenon  (q.v.).] 
ten  or -e,  s.    [Ital.l 
Music : 

1.  A  tenor  voice. 

2.  A  tenor  singer. 

*[  Tenore  6wjfo,  a  tenor  singer  to  whom  is  assigned 
a  comic  part  in  an  opera;  Tenore  leggiero,  a  tenor 
singer  with  a  voice  of  light,  small  quality;  Tenure 
robusto,  a  tenor  singer  with  a  full,  strong,  sonorous 
voice. 

ten-6  ri -no,  s.  [Ital.,  dimin.  of  /enore=tenor.] 
A  tenor  singer  having  a  voice  of  a  light,  clear,  thin 
quality. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w8rk, 


*II.  Ftp.:  To  fasten  or  join  together  as  with  a       *ten    5r  1st,  a.    [Eng.  tenor;  -ist.] 

Music :  One  who  sings  the  tenor  part  or  plays  the 
tenor  violin.     (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
B,     <B  =  6;     ey  =  a.       QU  =  kw. 


what,     fan,     father;     we,    wgt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    th6re;     pine,    pit, 
wnS,     s6n;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


tenorite 


ten   or-lte,  subst.  [After  the  Neapolitan  savant, 
Tenore;  suit',  -ite  (Min.).] 


optical  grounds,  to  be  triclinic  in  crystallization. 
ten-6r-oon',  s.    [TEXOE.] 
tfvsic: 

1.  The  name  of  an  old  tenor  oboe  with  a  compass 
extending  downward  to  tenor  c. 

2.  A  word  affixed  to  an  organ  stop  to  denote  that 
it  does  not   proceed  below  tenor  c ;  as,  tenoroon 

lautboy.    A  tenoroon  diapason  is  a  double  diapa- 

m  which  does  not  extend  beiow  tenor  c. 

ten-6-tome,  s.    [TEXDOTOME.] 

ten-ot  -6  mjf,  *ten-6n-tot  -6-m^,  s.  [Gr.  tenon, 
nit.  tenontos)=a  tenon,  and  tome—a  cutting.] 
K  rij. :  The  act  of  dividing  a  tendon ;  the  division 
of  a  tendon. 

ten -pen-njf,  a.  [Eng.  ten,  and  penny.]  Valued 
at  or  worth  tenpence. 

tenpenny-nail,  s.    [PENNY,  H.] 

ten -rec,  s.    [TANEEC.] 

tense,  ailj.  [Lat.  tensus,  pa.  par.  of  tendo—to 
stretch.]  Stretched  tightly;  stretched  or  strained 
to  stiffness ;  rigid ;  not  lax. 

"The  skin  was  tense,  also  rimpled  and  blistered." — 
tr/tf<'»KiH:  Surgery. 

tense,  Hence,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tens;  Fr.  temps=time, 
season,  from  Lat.  fempu*=time,  a  tense;  Port.  & 
Ital.  tempo;  Sp.  ttempo.] 

Gram.:  One  of  the  forms  which  a  verb  takes  in 
orcli^r  to  express  time  of  action  or  of  that  which  is 
allinued;  one  of  the  particular  forms  of  inflection 
of  a  verb  by  which  time  of  action  is  expressed.  The 
primary  simple  tenses  are  three:  past,  present,  and 
future;  but  these  admit  of  many  modifications, 
which  differ  in  different  languages.  In  English 
tenses  are  formed:  (1)  by  internal  vowel  change,  as 
in  s/ng,  sang,  fling,  flung,  &c. ;  (2)  by  terminational 
inflection,  as  in  love,  loved,  live,  lived,  &c. ;  or  (3) 
by  the  use  of  auxiliary  verbs,  as  love,  did  love,  will 
love ;  go,  will  go,  had  gone,  &c. 

"The  tctixex  are  used  to  mark  present,  past,  and  future 
time,  either  indefinitely  without  reference  to  any  begin- 
ning, middle^  or  end;  or  else  definitely,  in  reference  to 
such  distinctions." — Harris:  Herities,  ok.  i.,  oh.  vii. 

tense'-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  tense,  a. ;  -ly.}  In  a  tense 
manner;  tightly;  with  tension. 

tense  -ness.  s.  [Eng.  tense,  a. ;  -ness.}  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  tense  or  stretched  to  stiffness ; 
stillness,  tension. 

"Should  the  pain  and  tenseness  of  the  part  continue, 
the  operation  must  take  place." — Sharp:  Surgery: 

*ten-sl-bll  -I-tf ,  s.    [Eng.   tensible;    -ity.]    The 
qn  ality  or  state  of  beir, 
ity. 


ling  tensible  or  tensile ;  tensil- 


*ten -sl-ble,  a.  [Eng.  ten»(e),a. ;  -Me.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  extended ;  tensile. 

"Gold  is  the  closest  and  therefore  the  heaviest  of 
metals,  and  is  likewise  the  most  flexible  and  tensible." — 
H(icnn:  Hat.  //iW.,  §  827. 

ten'-sile,  a.    [Lat.  tensus— tense  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tension ;  as,  tensile  strength. 

".  Capable  of  being  extended  or  drawn  out  in 
^rtli  or  breadth. 

"All  bodies  ductile  and  tensile,  as  metals  that  will  be 
drawn  into  wires,  have  the  appetite  of  not  discontinu- 
ing."—Bacon.-  Nat.  Hist.,  §  845. 

tensile-strength,  subst.  The  cohesive  power  by 
which  a  material  resists  an  attempt  to  pull  it  apart 
in  the  direction  of  its  fibers.  This  bears  no  relation 
to  its  capacity  for  resisting  compression. 

"ten  -siled,  a.    [Eng.  tensil(e) ;  -ed.]    Rendered 
capable  of  tension  ;  made  tensile. 
.  ten-sll'-l-tf ,  s.    [Eng.  tensil(e) ;  -ity.]    The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  tensile. 

"The  libration  or  reciprocation  of  the  spirits  in  the 
tensility  of  the  muscles  would  not  be  so  perpetual." — 
More:  Immort.  of  the  Soul,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

ten  -Sion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tensionem,  accus. 
of  tensio=a.  stretching,  from  tensus,  pa.  par.  of 
fendo=to  stretch  ;  Sp.  tension;  Ital.  tensions.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  stretching  or  straining. 

"It  can  have  nothing  of  vocal  sound,  voice  being  raised 
by  a  stiff  tension  of  the  larynx."— Holder. 

(2)  The  state  of  being  stretched  or  strained  to 
tiff  ness ;  the  state  of  being  bent  or  strained. 

"The  string  which  is  constantly  kept  in  a  state  of  ten. 
•ft  will  vibrate  on  the  slightest  impulse."— Knox:  Essay*, 

2.  Fig.:  Mental  strain,  stretch,  or    application; 
strong  or   severe    intellectual   effort  or  exertion; 
itrong  excitementof  feeling ;  great  activity  orstrain 
ot  tlio  emotions  or  will. 
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II.  Technically; 

1.  Elect.:  Electro-motive  force.    It  ia   measured 
by  the  electrometer. 

2.  Mech. ;  The  strain  or  the  force  by  which  the 
bar,  rod,  or  string  is  pulled  when  forming  part  of  a 
system  in  equilibrium  or  in  motion.    Thus,  when  a 
cord  supports  a  weight,  the  tension  at  every  part  of 
the  string  is  eQ"al  to  that  weight. 

3.  Pneum, :  The  expansibility  or  elastic  force  of 
gaseous  bodies,  whence  gases  are  sometimes  called 
elastic  fluids. 

4.  Sewiiiy-mach. :  A  pressure  upon  the  thread  to 
prevent  its  running  too  easily  from  the  spool. 

tension-bridge,  s.    A  bridge  constructed  on  the 

Ermciple  of  the  bow,  the  arch  supporting  the  track 
y  means  of  tension-rods,  and  the  string  acting  as  a 
tie. 

tension-rod,  s.  A  stay  or  tie-rod  in  a  truss  or 
structure,  which  connects  opposite  parts  and  pro- 
vents  their  spreading  asunder. 

tension -spring,  s.  A  spring  for  wagons,  rail- 
way-carriages, &c. 

tSn-sioned,  a.  [Eng.  tension;  -ed.]  Subjected 
to  tension  or  drawing  out ;  in  a  state  of  tension ; 
tense,  drawn  out,  extended. 

*tens  -I-ty\  s.  [Eng.tetts(e),  a. ;  -ity,'}  The  state 
of  being  tense ;  tension,  tenseness. 

*tSns'-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  tens(e),  a. ;  -ive.]  Giving  a 
sensation  of  tension,  stiffness,  or  contraction. 

"From  choler  is  a  hot  burning  pain;  a  beating  pain 
from  the  pulse  of  the  artery ;  a  tensive  pain  from  disten- 
sion of  the  parts  by  the  fullness  of  humor."—  Floyer:  On 
Humors. 

ten  -stone,  a.    [TENDSOME.] 
ten  s6n,  s.    [TENZON.] 

ten  -sSr,  s.  [Latin  tensus,  pa.  par.  of  tendo=to 
stretch.  J 

Anat. ;  Any  muscle  which  stretches  the  part  on 
which  it  specially  operates;  as,  the  tensor  palati, 
the  tensor  tarsi,  &c. 

*ten'-sure  (s  as  ah),  s.  [English  tens(e) ;  -ure.] 
Tension  ;  the  act  of  stretching ;  the  state  of  being 
stretched. 

"This motion  upon  pressure,  and  the  reciprocal  thereof, 
motion  upon  te nature,  we  call  motion  of  liberty,  which  is, 
when  any  body  being  forced  to  a  preternatural  extent 
restoreth  itself  to  the  natural." — Bacon. 

tent  (l),*tente,  s,  [BY.  tente.  from  Low  Latin 
tenta=i&  tent,  prop.  fern.  sing,  or  tentus,  pa.  par.  of 
tendo=to  stretch;  Sp.  tienda;  Port.  &  Ital.  tenda; 
Lat.  tentorium.] 

1.  A  portable  pavilion  or  lodge,  consisting  of  some 
flexible  material,  such  as  skins,  matting,  canvas,  or 
other  strong  textile  fabric,  stretched  over  and  sup- 
ported on  poles.  Among  uncivilized  and  wandering 
tribes  tents  have  been  the  ordinary  dwelling-places 
from  the  earliest  times,  but  among  civilized  nations 
they  are  principally  used  as  temporary  lodgings  for 
soldiers  when  engaged  in  the  field,  for  travelers  on 
an  expedition,  or  for  providing  accommodation, 
refreshment,  &c.,  for  large  bodies  of  people  col- 
lected together  out  of  doors  on  some  special  occa- 
sion, as  at  horse-races,  fairs,  cricket-matches,  or 
the  like.    Military  tents  are  made  of  canvas,  sup- 
ported by  one  or  more  poles,  and  distended  by  means 
of  ropes  fastened  to  pegs  driven  into  the  ground. 
Tents  of  a  large  size,  such  as  are  used  for  out-of- 
door  ffites,  are  known  as  marquees. 

"Now  man  the  next,  receding  toward  the  main, 
Wedged  in  one  body,  at  the  tents  they  stand." 

Pope;  Homer's  Iliad,  xv.  788. 

2.  An  apparatus  used  in  field-photography  ;  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  usual  dark  room.    It  consists  of  a 
box  provided  with  a  yellow  glass  window  in  front, 
and  furnished  with  drapery  at  the  back,  so  as  to 
cover  the  operator  and  prevent  access  of  light  to 
the  interior.     It  is  usually  provided  with  shelves 
and  racks  inside,  deyelopiug-tray,  and  a  vessel  of 
water  overhead,  having  an  elastic  tube  passing  to 
the  inside,  to  convey  water  for  washing  the  plate. 

t3.  A  kind  of  pulpit  of  wood  erected  out-of-doors, 
in  which  clergymen  used  to  preach  when  the  people 
were  too  numerous  to  be  accommodated  within- 
doors. (Still  sometimes  used.)  (Scotch.} 

4.  A  Rechabito  lodge  (Jeremiah  xxxv.  7).   [RECH- 

ABITE,  ^.] 

"The  sick  funds  in  the  possession  of  the  various  tents" 
—Rechab ite  Magazine,  July,  1886,  p.  161. 

tent-bed,  s,  A  high-post  bedstead,  having  cur- 
tains in  a  tent  form  above. 

tent-caterpillar,  subst.  The  larva  of  a  moth, 
Clisiocampa  americana,  destructive  to  the  apple 
and  cherry-tree. 

tent-maker,  s.  One  who  makes  tents,  or  weaves 
the  cloth  for  tents.  (Acts  xviii.  3.) 

tent-peg,  subst.  A  peg  of  wood,  driven  into  the 
ground,  to  which  the  tent  ropes  are  fastened. 


tentaculiform 

tent-pegging,  s.  A  game  or  sport  consisting  in 
trying  to  pick  a  tent-peg  out  of  the  ground  with  a 
spear  or  lance  whilo  riding  at  full  speed. 

"Colonel ,  who  reopened  an  old  wound  while  en- 
gaged in  the  game  of  tent-pegging,  died  last  night." — 
LuiHluti  Standard. 

*tent-stitch,  subst.    A  kh.d  of  fancy  stitck  in 

worsted  work. 

"She  does,  core  of  my  heart — she  does — and  is  as  igno- 
rant of  music  as  I  am  of  tent-stitch,"— Lord  Lyttom  Jdy 
.Vorpf,  ch.  xii. 

tent-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Pandanus  fosteri,  found  in  Lord  Howe's 
Island. 

tent  (2),s.  [Contract,  from  attent  or  attention.] 
Attention,  caution,  care,  notice. 

"Canny  now,  lad — canny  now— tak  tent  and  tak  time." 
— Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  vii. 

tent  (3),  *tente,  subst.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tento=to 
handle,  to  touch,  to  test;  Fr.  tenter=to  tempt,  to 
prove,  to  try ;  Sp.  tienta=a.  probe ;  tiento=a  touch.] 
Surgical: 
*1.  A  probe. 

"Modest  doubt  i»  called 

The  beacon  of  the  wine;  the  tent  that  searches 
To  the  bottom  of  the  worst." 

Stmkeap.;  I'roilus  and  Cresstda,  ii.  2. 

2.  A  roll  of  lint,  sponge,  &c.,  of  cylindrical  or  con- 
ical shape,  introduced  into  an  ulcer  or  wound  to 
keep  the  external,  portion  open  and  induce  it  to 
heal  from  the  bottom.  [SPONGE-TENT.] 

tent  (4),  s.  [Sp.  (vino)  tinto—deej)  red  (wine); 
fin?o=deep-colored,  from  Lat.  tinctus,  pa.  par.  of 
tingo^to  dye.]  A  kind  of  wine  of  a  deep  red  color, 
chiefly  from  Galicia  or  Malaga  in  Spain.  It  is  princi- 
pally used  for  sacramental  purposes. 

"  While  the  tinker  did  dine,  he  had  plenty  of  wine, 
Rich  canary  with  sherry  and  tent  superfine." 

Percy:  Reliques,  I.  ii.  16. 

*tent  (1),  v,  i.  [TENT  (1),  a.]  To  lodge,  as  in  a 
tent ;  to  tabernacle. 

"  The  smiles  of  knaves 

Tent  in  my  cheeks,  and  schoolboys'  tears  take  up 
The  glasses  of  my  sight." 

Shakesp..-  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

tent(2),v.t.&f.    [TENT  (2),  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  attend;  to  observe  attentively. 
(Followed  by  to.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  observe,  to  remark,  to  notice,  to 
regard.     (Scotch.) 

tent(3),i-.  t.    [TENT  (3),  s.] 

1.  To  probe ;  to  search,  as  with  a  tent. 

"I'll  observe  his  looks; 
I'll  tent  him  to  the  quick." 

Shakfsp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2, 

2.  To  keep    open,  as  a  wound,  with  a    tent   or 

pledget. 

ten'-ta-Cle,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  tentaculum 
(q.  v.).] 

Zool.  (pi-}:  Feelers;  delicate  organs  of  touch  or 
of  prehension  possessed  by  many  of  the  lower 
animals;  as  the  Mcdusidae,  the  Polyzoa,  the  Oeph- 
alopods,  &c. 

ten-tac'-u-la,  *.  pi.    [TENTACULUM.] 

ten-tac -u-lar,  adj.  [Low  Lat.  tentacul(um) ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -or.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tentacle 
or  tentacles;  in  the  nature  of  a  tentacle  or  ten- 
tacles. 

ten-tac  -u-late,  ten-tac  -u-lat-ed,  adj.  [Low 
Latin  tentacul(um) ;  Eug.  suff.  -ate,  -ated.]  Fur- 
nished with  or  having  tentacles. 

"Tentaculate  appendage  laterally  developed."—  Kent: 
Infusoria,  ii.  807. 

ten-tac-u-llf  -er-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tentaculd, 
pi.  of  tentaculum  (q.  v.),  and/ero=to  bear.] 

Zool.;  An  order  of  Infusoria,  or  a  class  of  Pro- 
tozoa. Animalcules  bearing  neither  flagellate  ap- 
pendages nor  cilia  in  their  adult  state,  but  seizing 
their  food  and  effecting  locomotion,  when  unat- 
tached, through  the  medium  of  tentacle-like  pro- 
cesses developed  from  the  cuticular  surface  or 
internal  parenchyma;  these  tentacles  are  simply 
adhesive  or  tubular,  and  provided  at  their  distal 
extremity  with  a  cup-like  sucking-disc,  an  endo- 
plast,  and  one  or  more  contractile  vesicles  usually 
conspicuously  developed  ;  trichocysts  rarely,  if  ever, 
present;  increasing  by  longitudinal  or  transverse 
fission,,or  by  external  and  internal  bud-formation. 
They  inhabit  salt  and  fresh  water;  and  are  divided 
into  two  groups ;  Suctoria,  in  which  the  tentacles 
are  wholly  or  partially  suctorial,  and  Actinaria,  in 
which  they  are  merely  adhesive. 

ten-tac-u-nf'-er-ous,  adj.  [TENTACULIFEHA.] 
Bearing  or  producing  tentacles. 

ten-ta-Cu  -11-form,  a,  [Lat.  tentaculum=&  ten- 
tacle, and  forma—  form.]  Shaped  like  a  tentacle. 
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t?n-tac  -u-llte,  s.    [TENTACULITES.] 

Paloeont.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Tentacr- 
lites. 

tentaculite-beds,  s.  pi. 

Geology  :  Beds  of  Middle  Devonian  age,  in  North 
Devonshire,  England,  and  in  Germany. 

ten-tac-u-H  -teij,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  tentacul(um)  ; 
suff.-ifes.J 

Palteontol.:  A  genus  of  organisms,  generally 
referred  to  the  Annelida,  but  stated  by  S.  P.  Wood- 
ward, &c.,  to  be  more  properly  classed  under  the 
Pteropoda,  or  perhaps  with  Orthoceras  (q.  v.). 
There  is  a  straight  conical  shelly  tube,  annulated 
and  sometimes  striated.  The  walls  of  the  shell  are 
thin,  and  it  is  open  at  the  thick  end.  Found  in  the 
Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks.  Tentaculites  annu- 
latus  is  a  characteristic  Lower  Silurian  fossil. 

tSn-tac'-u-lum  (pi.  tgn-tac'-u-la),  s.  [Latin, 
from  tento=to  feel,  to  try.]  The  same  as  TENTACLE 
(q.v.). 

*tent  -age  (age  as  Ig),  subst.    [Eng.  tent  (I),  B.  ; 
•age.}    A  collection  of  tents  ;  an  encampment. 
"Upon  the  mount  the  king  his  tentage  fixed." 

Drayton:  Barons  Wars,  ii.  15. 

»ten-ta  -tion,  *ten-ta-cl-on,  s.  [Lat.  tentatio, 
from  tentatus,  pa.  par.  of  tento=to  try.]  [TEMPTA- 
TION.] Trial,  temptation. 

"If  at  any  time  through  the  frailty  of  our  ^ra^cned 
nature  and  the  violence  of  tei't^fi^i.,  rfe  oe  drawn  into  a 
sinful  action-  ™t  lit  us  taue  heed  of  being  leavened  with 
wickedness."—  Bp.  Hall:  Remains. 

ten  -ta-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  tenta(t«us=trying, 
tentative,  from  tentatus,  pa.  par  of  tento=ta  try  ; 
FT.  tentatif;  Sp.  tentative.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Based  on  or  consisting  in  experiment  ; 
experimental,  empirical. 

"The  tentative  edict  of  Constantius  described  many 
false  hearts."  —  Bp.  Hall:  Remains,  p.  15. 

fB.  Aseubst.:  An  essay,  an  experiment,  a  trial. 

"The  various  tentatives  of  the  early  thinkers  had  all 
ended  in  a  scepticism  which  was  turned  to  dexterous  use 
by  the  Sophists."  —  Leices:  History  of  Philosophy  (ed.  1880), 
i.838. 

ten  -ta-tlve-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  tentative;  -ly.]  In 
a  tentative  manner  ;  by  way  of  experiment  or  trial. 

tenf-ed,  a.  [Eng.  tent  (I),  s.  ;  -ed.]  Furnished 
or  covered  with  tents. 

"The  palisade, 
That  closed  the  tented  ground." 

Scott:  Marmion,  v.  1. 

tent-5r  (!),».  [Eng.  tent  (2),  v.  ;  -er.]  A  person 
in  a  manufactory  who  tends  to  or  looks  after  a 
machine,  or  set  of  machines,  so  that  they  may  be 
in  proper  working  order,  as  a  loom-tenter.  He  may 
also  have  the  supervision  of  a  certain  number  of 
the  hands  employed  on  such  machines. 

tent-er  (2),  *telnt-er,  *tent-ar,  nent-ure, 
*tent-our,  *tent-owre,  s.  [Prop,  tenture,  from 
Fr.  tenture=a  stretching,  extending  ;  Lat.  tentura  — 
a  stretching,  from  tentus,  pa.  par.  of  tendo  =  to 
stretch.] 

1.  A  frame  used  to  stretch  pieces  of  cloth,  to 
make  them  set  even  and  square. 

2.  A  drying-room. 

3.  A  tenter-hook. 

"Ye  haue  streigned  it  on  the  tentours,  and  drawen  it  on 
the  perche."  —  Golden  Bohe,  let.  5 

*Tf  On  the  tenters:  [TENTEE-HOOK,  T[.] 

tenter-bar,  s.    A  device  for  stretching  cloth. 

tenter-ground,  s.  Ground  on  which  frames  for 
stretching  cloth  are  erected.  [TEXTEE  (2),  1.] 

"I  could  distinguish  only  a  shadow  of  the  castle  on  a 
hill,  and  tfntfr-urounds  spread  far  and  wide  round  the 
town."  —  Gray:  Letter  to  Dr.  Wharton. 

tenter-hook,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  One  of  a  set  of  hooks  arranged  on  the 
inside  margin  of  a  frame  and  used  in  stretching 
cloth,  the  margin  of  which  is  held  fast  by  the  hooks. 

2.  Fig.:   Anything  that  painfully  strains,  racks, 
or  tortures. 

H  On  tenter-hooks,  *On  the  tenters  :  On  the  stretch  ; 
on  the  rack  ;  in  a  state  of  suspense  or  anxiety. 
tSnt  -Sr,  v.  t.  &  i.    [TENTER  (2^,  ».] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  hang,  stretch,  or  strain  on  or  as  on 
tenters. 

"  When  leather  or  cloth  is  tfntered,  it  springeth  back." 
—  Bacon:  Natural  History,  §  12. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  admit  of  being  stretched  by  a 
tenter. 

"  Woolen  cloth  will  tenter."  —  Bacon:  \at.  Hist. 

Hentes,  s.  pi.    [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Fr.  tentes= 

tents.] 

Bot..  The  catkins  of  Juglans  regia.    (Lyte.) 
tenth,  Henthe,  Heonthe,  a.  &s.    [A.  S.  teodha  ; 

Icel.  tiundi.] 


A.  As  adj.  :  The  ordinal  of  ten  ;  coming  next  after 
the  ninth. 

"It  may  be  thought  the  less  strange,  if  others  cannot 
do  as  much  at  the  t,  ntlt  or  twentieth  trial  as  we  did  after 
much  practice."  —  Boyle. 

B.  Assubstantii-e  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  tenth  part;  one  of  ten  equal 
parts  into  which  anything  is  or  may  be  divided  ;  a 
tithe. 

II.  Technically: 
Music: 

1.  A  compound    interval,   which   comprises    an 
octave  and  a  third,  nine  conjoint  degrees,  or  ten 
sounds.    The  tenth  is  the  octave  of  the  third,  and 
may  be  major  or  minor,  diminished  or  augmented. 

2.  An  organ  stop,  tuned  a  tenth  above  the  diapa- 
sons, called  also  double  tierce  or  decima. 

tenth  -If  ,  adv.  fEng.  tenth;  -ly.]  In  the  tenth 
place. 
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ten-thre-dln  -I-dSB.s.pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tenthred(o), 
jnit.  tenthredin(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Hfntom.:  Sawflies;  a  family  of  Hymenoptera, 
tribe  Phytophaga.  The  ovipositor  is  a  saw-like 
blade  of  two  lateral  pieces  at  the  apical  end  of  the 
abdomen.  Antennae  generally  short  with  three  to 
thirty  joints,  sometimes  pectinated  in  the  males. 
Maxillary  palpi  with  six  joints;  prothorax  pro- 
duced at  the  sides  to  the  origin  of  the  four  wines ; 
anterior  tibiae  with  two  spurs  at  the  apex.  The 
males  are  generally  darker  in  color  than  the 
females.  The  female,  by  the  saw  of  the  ovipositor, 
makes  slits  in  the  leaves  or  tender  shoots  of  plants, 
and  then  separating  the  two  pieces,  deposits  her 
eggs  between  them.  The  larva?  have  eighteen  to 
twenty-two  feet ;  they  are  like  those  of  the  Lepi- 
doptera,  but  want  the  circles  of  hooked  bristles,  and 
have  only  a  simple  eye  on  each  side  of  the  forehead. 
The  cocoon  is  of  the  texture  of  parchment,  or  may 
resemble  lattice,  or  both  characteristics  may  be 
present.  It  is  attached  to  the  plant  or  tree  on 
which  the  larvae  feed  or  is  buried  in  the  ground. 
About  a  thousand  species  are  known.  The  larvee 
are  very  destructive  to  crops.  [ATHALIA.] 

ten-thre -d6,  g.  [Gr.<en«iredon=a  kindof  wasp 
or  fly.] 

Entom.:  Sawfly,  the  typical  genus  of  Tenthre- 
dinidae.  Upper  wings  with  four  submarginal  cells ; 
antennas  with  the  third  and  fourth  joints  of  the 
same  length.  Tenthredo  cethiops,  a  small  black 
species,  deposits  eggs  on  cherry  and  other  fruit 
trees.  The  larvae  are  black,  and  often  numerous 
enough  to  do  the  trees  great  damage.  Tenthredo 
grossularice  is  the  Gooseberry  Sawfly. 

tent  -le,  a.  [Eng.  tent  (2),  s. ;  -ie=-y.']  Heedful, 
cautious.  (Scotch.) 

"Jean  slips  in  twa  with  tentle  e'e." 

Burns:  Halloween. 

*ten-tlg'-ln-0us,  a.  f_Lat.  tentigo  (genit.  tentig- 
inis)  =  a  stretching,  lasciviousness.J 

1.  Stiff,  stretched. 

2.  Lustful,  lecherous. 

" Nothing  affects  the  head  so  much  as  a  tentiginous 
humor,  repelled  and  elated  to  the  upper  region."— Sio(ft: 
Mechanical  Operations  of  the  Spirit. 

tent'-less,  a.  [Eng.  tent  (2),  s. ; -less.]  Heedless, 
careless.  (Scotch.) 

•Til  wander  on,  with  tentless  heed." 

Burns:  To  James  Smith. 

ten-tbr-I-um,  s.    [Lat.=a  tent  (q.  v.).] 

Anat. :  An  arched  or  vaulted  partition,  stretched 
across  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum. 

nent-dr-f,  s.  [Lat.  tentorium=a.  tent.]  The 
textile  fabric  of  a  tent. 

"  The  women  who  are  said  to  weave  hangings  and  cur- 
tains for  the  grove,  were  no  other  then  makers  of  tenf- 
ortes  to  spread  from  tree  to  tree." — Evelyn:  Sylva,  bk. 
iv.,  g  8. 

•tent  -ure,  ».  [Fr.l  [TESTER,  s.]  Paperhang- 
ings,  wall-paper. 

tent  -wSrt,  s.  [First  element  doubtful ;  Britten 
&  Holland  quote  a  statement  by  Threlkeld  that  the 
plant  was  named  because  it  was  a  specific  against 
the  "taint"  or  swellingof  the  joints  in  rickets.] 

Bot.:  Asplenium  ruta  muraria. 

*tSn  -u-ate,  v.  t.  [Latin  tenuatus,  pa.  par.  of 
tenuo=to  make  thin;  <enuis=thin.J  To  make  thin. 

ten -u-ef,  s.  pi.    [Lat.,pl.  of  *enuis=thin.] 

Gram. :  A  term  applied  to  theletters  k,  p,t,o!  the 
Greek  alphabet,  in  relation  to  their  respective  mid- 
dle letters  g,b,d,  and  their  aspirates  ch,  ph.  th. 
These  terms  are  also  applied  to  the  corresponding 
letters  and  articulate  elements  in  any  language. 

tSn-n-I-jo  -1I-OUS,  a.  [Latin  tenut»=thin,  and 
folium^a  leaf.] 

Bot. :  Having  thin  or  narrow  leaves. 


ten  -u-I-ous,  a.  [Latin  team/s^hm.]  Rare  or 
subtle;  tenuous.  (Opposed  to  dense.) 

"The  most  ti-tiuii>n*.  pure,  and  simple  matter."—  Glan- 
fill:  rrrtxiHteitce  uf  Souls,  ch.  xiv. 

tten-u-I-ros  -ter,  s.    [TEXUTEOSTEES.] 

ZoOl.  :  Any  individual  member  of  the  group  Tenu- 
irostres  (q.  v.). 

tten-u  I-ros  -tral,  a.  [TENUIEOSTRES.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Tenuirostres  ;  slender-beaked. 

"Thegrallatorial  or  tcmtirontral  type  is  shown  in  birds, 
as  in  quadrupeds,  by  a  great  &lenderness  and  elongation 
of  the  jaws,  muzzle,  or  bill."—  HwuiHsvn:  Birds,  i.  10. 

tten-u-I  ros  -tre§,  s.  pi.  [Latin  te»u£s=thin, 
slender,  and  rostrum=a  beak.] 

Ornith.:  A  division  of  Insessores,  having  a  long 
and  slender  beak  tapering  to  a  point.  Toes  large 
and  slender,  especially  the  hind  one,  the  outer 
usually  more  or  less  united  to  the  T.IJcue  one  at  tne 
base.  They  live  on  juices  o*  plants  or  on  insects. 
Families.  Corthiadae,  Meliphagidte,  Trochilidas. 
Promeropidee,  and  Upupidee. 

ten'-n-Is,  s.    [Lpt.=thin.] 

Gram.  :  One  of  the  tenues  (q.  v.). 

ten-u  I-ty,  *ten-u-l-tle,  s.  [Fr.  tenuitf,  from 
Latiu  tenuitatem,  accus.  of  tenuitas,  from  tennis  = 
thin.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tenuous  or  thin; 
thinness,  slenderness  ;  smallness  in  diameter. 

"In  the  iris  of  the  eye,  and  the  drum  of  the  ear,  the 
tetiiirty  of  the  muscles  is  astonishing."—  Paley:  Natural 
Theology,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Rarity,  rareness,  thinness,  as  of  a  fluid  ;  as,  the 
tenuity  of  the  atmosphere. 

*3.  Simplicity,  plainness  ;  absence  of  grandeur  ; 
meanness. 

*4.  Poverty. 

"The  tenuity  and  contempt  of  clergymen  will  soon  let 
them  see  what  a  poor  carcass  they  are,  when  parted  from 
the  influence  of  that  supremacy."—  King  Charles:  Eikon 
Basilike. 

ten  -u-oiis,  a.    [Lat.  tenuta=thin,  slender.] 

1.  Thin,  small,  slender,  minute. 

2.  Bare,  rarefied  ;  subtle,  not  dense. 
ten'-ure,  «.    [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  tenura,  from 

Lat.  teneo=ta  hold.] 

1.  The  act,  manner,  or  right  of  holding  property, 
especially  real  estate.  Land  may  bo  held  according 
to  two  main  principles,  feudal  or  allodial  (see  these 
words).    The  former  is  the  principle  universal  in 
England.     In  the  United  States  the  title  to  land  is 
essentially  allodial,  and  every  tenant  in  fee-simple 
has  an  absolute  and  perfect  title.    Yet  in  technical 
language  his  estate  is  called  an  estate  in  fee-simple, 
and  the  tenure  free  and  common  socage.    (Kent.) 

2.  The  consideration,  condition,  or  service,  which 
the  occupier  of  land  gives  to  his  landlord  for  the 
use  of  his  land. 

3.  Mannjr  of  holding  in  general  ;  the  terms  or 
conditions  upon  which  anything  is  held  or  retained. 

"All  that  seems  thine  own 
Held  by  the  tenure  of  his  will  alone." 

Coioper:  Expostulation,  673. 

te-nu  -t6,  a.    [Ital.=held.] 

Music  :  A  term  applied  to  a  note  or  series  of  notes 
having  to  be  held  or  kept  sounding  the  full  time. 

ten  zon,  ten'-son,  K.  [Fr.tenson;  Ital.  tenzone  ; 
from  Low  Lat.  tensionem,  accus.  of  tensio=&  con- 
tending, a  contest,  from  Lat.  tensus,  pa.  par.  of 
tendo=to  stretch.  1  A  contention  in  verse  between 
rival  troubadours  oef  ore  a  tribunal  of  love  or  gal- 
lantry ;  hence,  a  subdivisionof  a  chanson  composed 
by  one  of  the  contestants  or  competitors. 

te-6-cal  -II,  s.    [Mex.=God's  house.] 

Antiq.:  The  name  given  to  the  temples  of  the 
aborigines  of  Mexico.  They  were  built  in  the  form 
of  a  four-sided  pyramid,  in  two,  three,  or  more 
stories,  or  terraces,  on  the  highest  of  which  the 
temple  properwassituated.  The  Teocallisof  Yuca- 
tan are  not  built  in  terraces,  but  rise  at  an  angle  of 
4.V  to  the  platforms  on  which  the  temple  is  placed. 
[PYRAMID,  2.] 

"A  spacious  and  imposing  building,  erected  on  the 
ruins  of  the  great  tencalli,  or  temple  of  the  Aztec  god, 
Miiitii."—  Chambers'  Encyc.,  vi.  436. 

te  -&-pan,  s.  [Mex.  =  place  of  God.]  The  same 
as  TEOCALLI  (q.  v.). 

te  pal,  subst.  [Altered  from  petal,  and  with  a 
reference  to  sepal.] 

Botany  : 

1.  A  petal. 

2.  One  of  the  portions  of  a  perianth. 

tep-e  f  ac  -tion,  *tep-I-f  ac  -tion,  subst.  [Lat. 
teptfactus,  pa.  par.  of  tepefacio—to  tepefy  (q.  v.).] 
The  act  or  operation  of  warming  or  making  tepid 
or  moderately  warm. 

tep  -e-fy,  *tep  -I-fy,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  tepefacio, 
from  teiieo=to  be  warm,  and  facio=to  make.] 
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A.  Trans.:  To  make  tepid  or  moderately  warm. 
"They  (pike)  lie  close  to  the  bottom,  where  the  water  is 

most  warm,  and  seldom  venture  out,  except  the  day  be 
particularly  flue,  and  the  shallows  at  the  edges  of  the 
stream  become  tepifled  by  the  powerful  rays  of  the  suu." 
— Goldsmith:  Animated  Mature,  iv.  233. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  become  tepid  or  moderately 
warm. 

tg-pe-JI-16  -te  (J  as  h),  subst.  [Native  name  in 
Central  America.] 

Hot.:  The  young,  unexpanded  flower-buds  of  H 
species  of  Chamaedorea  (q.  v.) ;  highly  esteemed  as 
a  vegetable. 

teph  -rse-ops,  ».  [Or.  rephra=ashes,  and  ops= 
the  face,  the  countenance.] 

Ichthu.:  A  genus  of  Sparidep,  group  Cantharina, 
>m  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Australian  seas. 

*teph -ra-man-sy',  s.    [Gr.   <epftra=ashes,  and 

anfeta=prophecy,  divination.]  Divination  by  the 

ispectiou  of  the  ashes  of  a  sacrifice. 

teph  -rtne,  teph  -rite,  s.  [Gr.  Jepftra=cinders, 
ashes;  suif.  -ine,  -ite.) 

Petrol.:  A  name  originally  given  to  a  gray,  ash- 
like  rock  of  loose  texture,  the  base  of  which  was 
trachytic.  Subsequent  investigation  has  shown, 
however,  that  it  consists  of  a  plagioclase  felspar, 
associated  with  either  nephelme  or  leucite,  and 
sometimes  with  both,  and  also  several  accessory 
minerals.  This  name  has  been  until  recently  used 
by  French  geologists;  but  Rosenbusch  (Mikrosko- 
pische  Physiographic  d.  massigen  Gesteine,  Stutt- 
gart, 1877)  has  adopted  it  as  a  designation  of  a 
"  family  "  of  rocks,  most  of  which  are  equivalent  to 
the  phonolites  (q.  v.'i. 

teph-rl'-tls,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  tephra= 
ishes.J 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Pleuronectidee  (q.  v.),  allied 

o  Hippoglossus.  The  mouth  is  nearly  symmetrical, 

nd  the  dorsal  commences  above  the  eye. 

teph-r&d-or  -nis,  s.  [Or  fcp;irodes=ash-colored, 
and  orais=a  bird.  Named  from  their  somber 
plumage.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  PrionopidaD  (in  some  classifi- 
cations, of  Laniidee,  when  they  are  placed  in  the 
sub-family  Dicrurinee),  with  four  species,  from  the 
Oriental  region.  The  frontal  feathers  are  bristly 
and  incurved.  They  go  about  in  small  flocks,  care- 
fully hunting  for  the  insects  on  which  they  feed. 

•teph  -r6-man  ?y,  *teph-r&-man'-ti-a  (ti  as 
shl.'.s.  [TEPHKAMANCY.] 

teph-ro  -sl-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  tephros= 
asli-colored.J 

1.  Botany:  A  genus  of  Galegeae.  Tropical  or  sub- 
tropical trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  usually  with  un- 
equally pinnated  leaves,  covered  with  a  gray  silky 
down,  and  lanceolate  or  subulate  stipules.  Flowers 
mostly  in  axillary  racemes,  white  orpurplish  ;calyx 
oampanulate,  with  five  nearly  equal  teeth ;  stamens 
in  one  or  two  bundles;  legume  linear,  compressed, 
straight,  or  curved,  many  •  seeded.  The  young 
branches  of  Tephrosia  toxicaria.  and  T.  cinerea, 
\\  i  -t  Indian  plants,  with  the  leaves  pounded  and 
sometimes  mixed  with  quicklime,  are  thrown  into 
pools  and  mountain  streams  to  poison  fish.  The 
smaller  fry  die;  the  larger  fishes,  though  tempo- 
rarily stupefied,  generally  recover.  An  infusion  of 
the  seeds  of  T.  purpurea,  a  copiously  branched 
perennial,  one  or  two  feet  high,  common  in  India, 
is  given  as  a  cooling  medicine.  A  decoction  of  the 
bitter  root  is  given  in  dyspepsia,  lientery,  tym- 
panitis, &c.  T.  senna  is  used  as  a  purgative  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Popayan.  A  blue  dye  is  extracted 
from  T.  tinctoria^  anundershrub  growing  in  Mysore, 
«c.  T.  apollinea  in  Nubia  and  T.  toxicaria  in  the 
n  iger  region  are  also  dye  plants. 

i!.  Entom.:  A  genus  of  Geometer  Moths,  family 
Koarmida?. 

tep'-Id,  a.  [Lat.  tepidus,  from  tepeo=to  be  warm, 
from  same  root  as  Sansc.  tap  =  tn  burn.]  Moder- 
ately warm;  lukewarm. 

"  Through  the  tepid  gleams 
Deep  musing,  then  he  best  exerts  his  song." 

Thomson:  Autumn,  1,324. 

tep-I-dar  -I-um,  s.  [Latin,  from  tepid  us = tepid 
(q.  v.).] 

Roman  Antiq.:  An  apartment  in  Roman  baths 
where  the  tepid  water  was  placed ;  also  the  boiler 
in  which  the  water  was  warmed  for  the  tepid  bath. 

te-pld^-I-tf ,  s.  [Fr.  tepidite,  from  Lat.  tepidus= 
tepid. J  1  lie  quality  or  state  of  being  tepid  or  luke- 
warm. (Lit.  <fi  fig.) 

"The  tepidity  and  infidell  basenesse  of  the  Jewish 
nation."— Up.  Taylor:  Life  of  Christ,  pt.  i.,  §  4. 
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teq -Sz-qulte  (q  ask),s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Tequo- 
ixquitl,  the  Mexican  name  for  a  mineral  substance 
found  at  Texcoco,  Zumpango.] 

Min:  A  mixture  of  various  salts,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  carbonate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium 
(common  salt). 

ter-a-cry1!  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  rer(efcic),  and  acrylic.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  terebic  and  acrylic 
acid. 

teracrylio-acid,  s.    [PYSOTEEEBIC-ACID.] 

ter  -a-phlm,  subst.pl.  [Hob.  teraphim,  perhaps 
from  an  obsolete  verb  taraph—to  live  agreeably  or 
in  plenty.  (Gesenius.)] 

Jewish  Antiq. :  Household  gods,  like  the  Roman 
Penates.  The  "images"  which  Rachel  stole  from 
her  father  Laban  are  called  in  Hebrew  teraphim 
(Gen.  xxxi.  19,  34,  So).  Perhaps  they  were  the 
"strange  gods"  given  up  by  Jacob's  household, 
and  by  him  hid  under  the  "oak"  at  Shechem 
(xxxv.  2,4).  Again,  the  "  image  "  which  Miclial 
put  in  David's  bodj  and  which  was  intended  to  bo 
mistaken  for  him,  is  called  in  Hebrew  teraphim,  a 


Elural  form,  though  apparently  only  with  a  singu- 
ir  meaning.  It  was  probably  of  the  human  form 
and  size  (1  Bam.  xix.13).  Micah  manufactured  one 


or  more  (Judges  xvii.  5,  xviii.  14, 17, 18,  20).  Tera- 
phim are  often  mentioned  in  connection  witb 
ephods,  and  in  Zech.  x.  2,  it  is  stated  that  the  tera- 
phim (A.  V.  idols)  have  spoken  vanity,  implying 
that  they  were  consulted  as  oracles  by  the  Jews,  as 
ophods  were  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  9, 12,  xxx.  7) .  The  Baby- 
lonians used  them  for  a  similar  purpose  (Ezek. 
xxi.  21).  Samuel  denounced  them  (1  Sam.  xv.23), 
and  Josiah  put  them  away,  with  wizards,  idols,  &c. 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  24).  The  English  reader  must  have 
recourse  to  the  R.  V.  to  find  where  the  word  tera- 
phim occurs  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  in  all  but 
one  passage  (Hozea  iii.  4)  the  A.  V.  translates  it  by 
other  words. 

ter  -a-pln,  s.    [TERRAPIN.] 

ter'-as,  s.    [Gr.  teras— a  monster.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Cynipidee.  The  puncture  by 
Teras  terminalis  of  oak  twigs  produces  the  gall 
called  oak-apple. 

*te-rat'-Ic-al,  adj.  [Gr.  teras  (genit.  teratos)=a 
sign,  a  wonder.]  Marvelous,  wonderful,  miracu- 
lous. 

ter-at  Ich  -thf  s,  subst.    [Pref.  reror(o)-,  and  Gr. 
ichthys=a  fish.] 
Palozont. :  A  genus  of  Gymnodontidse. 

ter-a-t&-,  pref.  [TERATICAL.]  Marvelous ;  of  or 
belonging  to  monsters  or  anything  wonderful. 

ter-a-t5fe  -en-f ,  s.  [Pref.  terato-,  and  Gr.  gennao 
=  to  produce.] 

Med. :  The  formation  of  monsters. 

ter-at'-6-Hte,  s.  [Pref.  terato-,  and  Gr.  lithos-a 
stone ;  Lat.  terra  miraculosa ;  Ger.  wundererde.] 

Min.:  An  impure  variety  of  lithomarge  (q.  v.), 
found  at  Planitz,  Saxony. 

ter-a-t&-lS6  -Ic-al,  adj.  [English  teratolog(y) ; 
-ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  teratology ;  dealing  with 
or  treating  of  monsters  or  marvels. 

ter-a-tSl  -6-£Ist,  s.    [Eng.  teratologW  ;  -ist.] 
*1.  One  given  to  teratology;  one  who  deals  in 

marvels ;  a  marvel-monger. 
2.  One  who  studies  or  is  versed  in  the  science  of 

teratology. 

ter-a-tol  -4-gy1,  «.  [Pref.  terato-,  and  Gr.  logos= 
a  word,  a  discourse.] 

1.  That  branch  of  biological  science  which  deals 
with  monsters,  malformations,  or  deviations  from 
the  normal  types  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms. 

*2.  Affectation  of  sublimity  in  language ;  bom- 
bast. (Bailey.) 

ter-a-t6  sau  -rus,  s.  [Prof,  terato-,  and  Greek 
sauros=n  lizard.] 

Paloeont. :  A  genus  of  Triassic  Dinosaurs. 

tSr  -bl-um,  s.    [From  Ytterby  in  Sweden.] 

Chem. :  A  metal,  supposed  by  Mosander  in  1843  to 
exist,  together  with  erbium  and  yttrium,  in  gado- 
linite.  Subsequent  investigations  have  thrown 
considerable  doubt  on  its  existence,  and  it  is  now 
believed  to  be  yttria  contaminated  with  the  oxides 
of  the  cerium  metals. 

terce,  *tyerse,  s.  [Fr.  masc.  tiers,  tern.  tierce= 
third ;  tiers=&  third  part,  a  tierce,  from  Lat.  tertius, 
fern.  tertia=  third.]  [TlERCE.] 

~1.  A  third  part,  a  third. 


terebellidae 

*3.  Eccles. :  The  same  as  TIERCE,  II.  2. 

4.  Scots  Law :  A  real  right,  whereby  a  widow  who 
has  not  accepted  any  special  provision  is  entitled 
to  a  life-rent  of  one-third  of  the  heritage  in  which 
her  husband  died  infeft,  provided  the  marriage 
has  endured  for  a  year  and  a  day,  or  has  produced 
a  living  child.  No  widow  is  entitled  to  her  terce 
uutil  sho  is  regularly  kenned  to  it.  [KEN,v.,A.  II.] 

terce-major,  s. 

Cards:  A  sequence  of  the  three  best  cards  in 
some  games. 

ter  -90!,  ner-cell,  *tas-sel,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr. 
tiercelet,  so  called  because  he  is  commonly  a  third 
less  than  the  female,  from  O.  Fr.  tiers,  tierce= 
third  [TERCE];  cf.  O.  Ital.  terzolo;  Ital.  terzuolo, 
from  £erjzo=third.] 

A.  .Is  subst. :  Tho  male  of  the  falcon,  espec.  the 
common  or  Peregrine  Falcon  (Falco  peregrinus) . 

*B.  As  adj. :  Male. 

nerge  -let,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tiercelet.]  [TERCEL.]  The 
male  hawk ;  the  male  eagle, 

*ter-gel-lene,  s.  [TERCEL.]  A  small  male  hawk ; 
a  tercelet. 

Jter-gen'-ten  a-r?,  ttgr-$en-ten -a-rf,  *tSr- 
9en-ten  -a-rjf,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  *er=thrice,  and  cen- 
tenariu8=centenary  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adject. :  Comprising  three  hundred  years ; 
including  or  relating  to  an  interval  of  three  hun- 
dred years. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  day  celebrated  or  observed  as  a 
festival  in  commemoration  of  some  event,  ae  a  great 
victory,  &c.,  which  occurred  three  hundred  years 
before. 

"Their  noble  president  had  accustomed  himself  to  say 
'tercenteenary.'  But  all  long  words  that  ended  in  '  ary,' 
'ery,'  'ory,' were  accented  on  the  fourth  syllable  from  the 
end,  or  what  scholars  called  the  'preantepenultimute.' 
(Laughter.)  If  his  lordship's  attention  were  called  to 
that  little  law,  he  would  adapt  his  pronunciation  to  the 
common  one,  and  would  speak  of  the  'ter-cent-enary.'  "  - 
Londuti  Daily  Kewa. 

terg'-8r,  «.    [Eng.  terc(e) ;  -er.] 
Law :  A  tenant  in  dower ;  a  doweress. 
tgrc  -et,  s.    [Fr.,  from  tiers=ttiird.] 

1.  Music:  A  third. 

2.  Poetry :  A  group  of  three  rhyminp  lines ;  a  trip- 
let. 

ter  -$me,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  «erttta=third.] 

Hot. :  Mirbel's  name  for  what  he  considered  a  third 
coating  of  some  seeds,  internal  to  the  secundine 
and  primine.  It  is  really  only  a  layer  of  the  primine 
or  secundine,  or  the  secundine  itself.  Called  by 
Malpighi  the  Choriou. 

ttere,  s.    [TARE  (!),«.] 

ter-e-banr-Ic,  adj.  [Eng.  tereb(ic),  andamic.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  terebic  acid  and  am- 
monia. 

terebamlc-acid,  ». 

H2          )„ 
Chem. :  C7HUNO:J=  (C7H8Oo)  '  [  f..      Torebamide. 


H 


teV-Id-neSS,   s.     [Eng.  tepid;    -ness.]     Tepidity,        "The  middle  between  them  both  in  60  degrees  and  a 
.kewarmness.  (erce  in  latitude."— HacA-I«i/!;  Vuyayes,  iii.  210 


Prepared  by  heating  terebic  acid  in  ammonia  gas 
to  140-160°.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  very  solu- 
ble in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol. 

ter-e-bam  -Ide,  s.  [Eng.  tereb(ic),  and  amide.] 
[TEREBAMIC- ACID.  ] 

ter  -e-bate,  s.    [Eng.  tereb(ic)  ;  -ate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  terebic  acid. 

ter-e-bel'-la,  s.  [Dimiu.  from  Lat.  terebra= 
a  boring  instrument.] 

1.  Surg. :  A  trepan  or  trephine. 

2.  ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  Terebellida?  (q.  v.). 
The  sheath  consists  of  sand,  pieces  of  shell,  and 
otheradventitiouspar- 

ticles,  held  together 
by  a  glutinous  secre- 
tion, from  the  body. 
The  young  when  first 
they  quit  the  eggs,  are 
small,  globular  em- 
bryos, thickly  cov- 
ered with  cilia.  Then 
the  body  becomes 
elongate  and^the 
cilia  collect  in  a  band 
round  the  middle; 
eyes  appear.  Next  the 
cilia  diminish  in  size 
and  disappear,  the 
animal  becomes  able 

Terebella  Emmalina. 


*te -por,  siifcsi.  [Latin.]  Gentle  heat,  moderate 
warmth. 

"The  small  pox,  mortal  during  such  a  season,  grew 
more  favorable  by  the  tepor  and  moisture  in  April."—  Ar- 
buthnot. 


*2.  Measures,  &c. :  A    cask    whose    contents    are 
forty-two  gallons,  the  third  of  a  pipe  or  butt. 
"  For  I  search'd  every  piece  of  wine;  yes  sure,  sir, 
And  every  little  teree,  that  could  but  testine." 

Heaum.  <t  Flet.:  The  Pilgrim,  ii.  1. 


tocreep  along  tlio  bot- 

torn   of   the  water  ;  finally  it  builds  its  tube  and 

moves  about  no  more. 

ter  -e-ber-H-d88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  terebell(a}  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  large  family  of  Tubicolse.  Animals 
sometimes  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  worm-shaped, 


_  __ 

b<5il,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     goi     gemj     thin,     this;     sii       ag;     expect,     Jfenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f 
an,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     tion,     -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -Die,     -die,      &c.  =bel.     del. 


terebene 

thick  in  front  and  narrow  behind,  c  ephalic  region 
often  with  a  collar;  tentaclas  numerous, filiform, 
in  two  groups  around  the  mouth;  no  proboscis; 
branched  or  pectinate  branchi»  on  some  of  the 
anterior  segments. 

tSr  -e-bene,  s.  [Lat.  <ere&(i»rhus)=tnrpentine; 
suff.  -ene.] 

Chem. :  CioH]6.  An  optically  inactive  isomer  of 
oil  of  turpentine,  prepared  by  the  action  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  on  terebenthene.  It  has  the  odor  of 
thyme-oil;  specific  gravity,  U'864,  and  boils  at  156° 

ter-e-ben  -Ic,  a.    [TEREBIC.] 

ter-e-ben  -thene,  s.    [TEREBENE.] 

Chem.:  CioHie.  Berthelot's  name  for  the  chief 
constituent  found  in  French  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
readily  obtained  by  neutralizing  the  oil  with  an 
alkaline  carbonate,  and  distilling  first  over  the 
water-bath,  and  then  in  a  vacuum.  It  has  a  specific 
gravity=0'864,  boils  at  161°,  and  has  a  specific  rota- 
tory power  or  — 42'3. 

tSr-S-bSn-tir-IC,  a.  [English  terebent(hene) ;  -il, 
•ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  terebenthene. 

terebentlllc-acid,  s. 

Chemistry:  C6HioO2=C(iH<^  C(H)H.  A  mon°- 
basic  acid  obtained  by  passing  the  vapor  of  tur- 
pentine over  soda-lime,  heated  to  400°,  and  treating 
the  resulting  mass  with  hydrochloric-acid.  It  is 
heavier  than  water,  melts  at  90°,  boils  at  250',  is 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  very  soluble  m 
alcohol  and  ether.  Its  vapor  is  acrid. 

ter-e-ben -zlc,  o.  [English  tere(bene),  and  ben- 
z(o)ic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  terebene. 

terebenzic-acid ,  s. 


niti 

small  shining  ..*...--.,  ~.-uu~~..~-  —  —  —  - — -  — 
boiling  water  and  in  cold  alcohol,  melts  at  169' ,  and 
boils  at  a  much  higher  temperature. 

te-rSb'-IC,  a.  [Eng.  tereb(ene):  -ic.]  Pertaining 
to  or  derived  from  terebene. 

tereblc-acld,  «.      i 

Chem.:  C7HjoO4=(C7^°2 '"  | O2. Terebenic acid. 
Terebilic  acid.  A  dibasic  acid  prepared  by  heating 
oil  of  turpentine  with  four  parts  of  nitric  acid  of 
specific  gravity  1'25.  It  crystallizes  in  four-sided, 
colorless  prisms,  with  oblique  terminal  faces,  dis- 
solves in  about  100  parts  of  cold  water,  more  readily 
in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  melts  at  200' 
without  loss  of  weight,  but  at  a  higher  temperature 
begins  to  decompose.  It  forms  salts  called  terebates, 
of  little  importance. 

tereblc-ethers, ».  pi. 

Chem. :  Acid  ethers  prepared  by  the  direct  action 
of  terebic  acid  on  the  several  alcohols :  thus,  ethyl- 

CyHaC^  ) 
terebic  acid,  C7H.j(CoHi)O,=     CjB-sVO;!,  is  an  oil 

) 

having  a  burning  taste,  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
and  very  unstable. 

ter-e-bll -Ic,  a.    [TEEEBIC.] 

*  ter-e-bln-ta, -9<s-se,  *  ter-e-bln-tha -ce-se,  «. 
pi.  [Lat.  terebinth(w) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff . -aceoe.] 

Bot. :  An  order  founded  by  Jussieu  in  1789,  and 
including  all  the  turpentine-bearing  plants.  These 
are  now  distributed  among  the  orders  Amyridaceae, 
Anacardiaceae,  Counaracete,  Xanthoxylaceee,  <tc. 

ter -e-blnth,  subat.  [Latin  terebinthun;  Greek 
terebiyithos=the  terebinth  or  turpentine  tree.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  The  terebinth  tree  (q.  v.). 

(2)  (PL):  An  alternative  name  for  the  Anncards. 
[ANACARDIACE.E.] 

2.  Comm.   &  Pharm. :   Various  resins,  balsams, 
and  spec.  Common  aud  Venetian  turpentine,  aud 
Canada  balsam. 

terebinth-tree, «. 

Bot.:  Pistacia  terebinthus,  the  ('bio  or  Cyprus 
Turpentine  tree.  Leaves  unequally  pinnate,  gen- 
erally three  pairs  with  a  terminal  one ;  flowers 
small;  fruit  small,  dark,  purple,  rounded,  and  fur- 
rowed. The  turpentine  flows  from  incisions  in  the 
stem,  and  is  left  to  harden.  A  gall  produced  upon 
the  tree  by  the  puncture  of  insects  is  used  in  dye- 
ing, and  for  tanning  one  kind  of  Morocco  leather. 

•tSr-e-bln-thl'-na,  s.  [TEREBINTH.]  An  old 
name  for  t'urpentine  (q.  v.). 

ter-S-blnth'-In-ate,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  terebinthin(us) 
=of  the  terebinth  tree ;  Eng.  suff.  -ate. 

A.  As  adj. :  Impregnated  with  the  qualities  of 
turpentine ;  terebinthine. 

"  During  the  summer  the  tree  sends  out  a  pleasing  t*r- 
ebinthinate  odor." — Loudon:  Encyol.  of  Plants  (ed.  1880), 
p.  805. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Med.:  A  preparation  of  the  turpentine  of  firs. 
"  Salt  serum  may  be  evacuated  by  urine,  by  terebinthtn- 
s  tops  of  pine  in  all  our  ale." — Floyer, 
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ter-e-bln'-thlne,  a.  [Lat.  terebinthimts.  from 
terebiuthus=tbe  terebinth  (q.  v.).]  Pertaining  to 
turpentine;  counting  of  turpentine;  partaking  of 
the  qualities  of  turpentine. 

*ter-e-blnth  -us,  s.    [TEREBINTH.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  founded  by  Jussieu,  now 
reduced  to  a  synonym  of  Pistacia  (q.  v.). 

ter'-e-bra,  8.  [Lat.=a  boring  instrument;  tero, 
=  to  pierce.] 

ZoOl.  &  Palceont. :  Auger-shell ;  a  genus  of  Buc- 
ciniilu"  (q.  v.).  Shell  long,  pointed,  many  whorled ; 
aperture  small ;  canal  short ;  operculum  pointed, 
nucleus  apical.  Animal  blind,  or  with  eyes  near 
the  summitof  minute  tentacles.  All  the  shells  are 
smooth,  and  ornamented  with  variegated  spots, 
generally  red,  brown,  and  orange.  Recent  species 
110,  mostly  tropical.  Fossil  twenty-four,  from  the 
Eocene  of  Britain,  France,  and  Chili. 

ter-e-bra  -11-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
terebra=si  borer.] 

ZoOl.:  A  sub-genus  of  Potamides.  Shell  pyra- 
midal, columella  with  a  prominent  fold  toward  its 
apex,  and  a  second  less  distinct  one  on  the  basal 
fronts  of  the  whorls.  From  India  and  North  Aus- 
tralia. Terebralia  telescopium  is  so  abundant  near 
Calcutta  that  the  shells  are  burnt  for  lime.  (S.  P. 
Woodward.) 

ter'-e-brant,  a,  [TEREBRAXT.]  Possessed  of  an 
ovipositor ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  Terebrantia. 

terebrant-hymenoptera,  subst.  pi.  [TEREBRAN- 
TIA (l).] 

ter  e  bran  -ti-a  (ti  as  Bhl),s.pl.  [Neut.  pi.  of 
Lat.  terebratis,  pr,  par.  of  terebro=to  bore.] 

Entomology: 

1.  Saw-flies ;  a  tribe  of  Hymenoptera  having  the 
ovipositor  converted  into  a  saw  or  borer.  Families, 
Tenthredinidte  and  Siricidw. 

2.  A  tribe  of  Physopoda  in  which  the  females  have 
a  regular  ovipositor  consisting  of  minute  valves 
concealed  in  a  groove  of  the  last  two  ventral  seg- 
ments.  Antennee  usually  nine-jointed.    [THRIP8.] 

*ter'-e-brate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  terebratus,  pa.  par.  of 
fere6ro=tobore ;  rere6ra=aboringinstrument.]  To 
bore,  to  pierce  with  or  as  with  a  boring  instru- 
ment. 

"Earthworms  being  made  in  the  most  compleat  man- 
ner possible  for  terebratinu  the  earth,  and  creeping  where 
their  occasions  lead  them." — Derham:  Physico-Theology, 
bK,  iv.,  ch.  xii. 

tSr-e-bra  tel-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
Lat.  rerefera£wf=perforated.J 

ZoOl.  <fc  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Terebratulidce  (q.  v.) , 
with  twenty-five  species  distributed  among  several 
cub-genera.  Shell  smooth  or  radiately  plaited; 
dorsal  valve  longitudinally  impressed;  hinge-line 
approximately  straight ;  beak  with  a  flattened  area 
on  each  side  of  the  deltidium,  which  is  incomplete, 
foramen  large;  loop  attached  to  the  septum.  The 
genus  appears  firstiin  the  Chalk. 

*ter-e-bra  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  terebratio,  from  tere- 
bratus, pa.  par.  of  tereoro=to  bore,  to  perforate; 
Fr.  terebration.]  The  act  of  boring,  perforating,  or 
piercing. 

"It  hath  been  touched  before,  that  terebration  of  trees 
doth  make  them  prosper  better;  but  it  is  found  also,  that 
it  maketh  the  fruit  sweeter,  and  better."— Bacon:  Xat. 
Blit.,  8  483. 

ter-e-brat  -u-la,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
Lat.  terebratus= perforated.] 

ZoOl.  dt  PalcRont. :  The  type-genus  of  Terebratu- 
lidaa  (q.  v.).  Shell  smooth,  convex;  beak  truncated 
and  perforated;  foramen  circular;  deltidium  of 
two  pieces  frequently  blended;  loop  very  short, 
simple,  attached  by  its  crura  to  the  hinge-plate. 
Animal  attached  by  a  pedicle;  brachial  disc  tri- 
lobed,  center  lobe  elongated  and  spirally  convo- 
luted. Terebratula  proper  has  three  recent  species, 
from  the  Mediterranean,  Yigo  Bay,  and  the  Falk- 
land Islands ;  fossil,  120,  from  the  Devonian  onward. 
Sub-genera:  Terebratulina,  Waldheimia,  Megan- 
teris,  and  RensseUeria,  the  latter  from  the  Silurian 
to  the  Devonian. 

ter-e-bra-tu'-ll-dffl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  terebra- 
tul(a)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff .  -idee.] 

ZoOlogudk  Palceont.:  A  family  of  Braclnopoda 
(q.  v.).  Woodward  enumerates  five  genera,  to 
wliich  Tato  adds  two  others.  Shell  minutely  punc- 
tate ;  usually  round  or  cval,  smooth  or  striated ; 
ventral  valve  with  a  prominent  beak  and  two 
curved  hinge-teeth;  dorsal  valve  with  depressed 
umbo,  a  prominent  cardinal  process  between  the 
dental  sockets,  and  a  slender  shelly  loop.  Animal 
attached  by  a  pedicle,  or  by  the  ventral  valves; 
oral  arms  united  by  a  membrane,  variously  folded, 
sometimes  spiral  at  their  extremities.  The  family 
is  numerous  and  widely  distributed  in  time  and 
space.  The  generic  and  sub-generic  forms  are 
usually  classified  according  to  the  modifications  of 
the  loop  or  calcified  support  for  the  respiratory  and 
alimentary  organs,  the  simplest  and  highest  typo 
of  this  loop  being  found  in  Terebratula  (q.  v.). 


terephthalic-amide 

The  family  was  represented  in  Silurian  seas,  and 
reached  its  maximum  about  the  dawn  of  the  Ter- 
tiary epoch,  since  when  many  of  its  representatives 
have  become  extinct. 

ter  e -bra  tu -II -form,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  terebra- 
hiln,  and  English  form.]  Shaped  like  the  shell  of 
Terebratula  (q.  v.}. 

ter-e  brat-u-li'-na,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
terebratula  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOl.  &  Palceont.:  A  sub-genus  of  Terebratula 
Cq.  v.).  Loop  short,  rendered  annular  in  the  adult 


Her-e-brat -u-llte,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  ttrebratul(a) ; 
suff.  -ite.}  Any  fossil  species  of  the  genus  Torebrat- 
ula  (q.  v.). 

ter-e-cam  -phene,  s.  [English  tcre(bene),  and 
camphene.~\ 

Chem.:  A  solid  crystallizable  body,  somewhat 
resembling  camphor,  produced  by  heating  to  220° 
the  solid  hydro-chloride  prepared  from  French  tur- 
pentine, with  potassium  stearate  or  dry  soap.  It 
melts  at  45  ,  and  boils  at  160°. 

ter-e-chry's  -Ic,  «.  [Eng.  tere(bic);  ckrys(in), 
and  suff. -ic.J  Pertaining  to  or  containing  terebic 
acid  and  chrysin. 

terechrysic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CfiHgOg.  An  acid,  said  to  be  obtained, 
together  with  oxalic,  terephthalic,  and  torebic 
acids,  in  the  watery  liquid  obtained  by  oxidizing 
oil  of  turpentine  with  nitric  acid  diluted  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  water.  (Watts.) 

ter-e-dl  -na, «.    [Lat.  teredo  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOl.  <t  Palceont. :  A  sub-genus  of  Teredo.  The 
valves  have  an  accessory  valve  in  _front  of^  the 
umbones,  the  aperture  of  the  tube  is  sometimes 
shaped  like  an  hour-glass,  or  six-lobed. 

ter  -e-dme,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Mod.  Lat.  teredina. 
(Larousse.)\  A  doubtful  word,  usually  defined  as 
=the  teredo ;  but  possibly  formed  erroneously  from 
the  Lat.  teredines  (pi.  of  teredo),  which  occurs  in 
Adams : 

''A  better  piece  of  timber  hath  the  more  teredtnfn  breed- 
ing in  it."— Hurts,  i.  605. 

t8r-e  do,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  tercdon,  from  tereo 
=  to  bore,  to  pierce.] 

1.  Bot.:  Any  disease  in  plants  produced  by  the 
boring  of  insects. 

2.  ZoOl.    £    Palceont.:    A   genus     of   Plioladidae. 
Worm-like  Mollusks,  having  a  sucker-like  foot  with 
a  foliaceous  border,  and  long,  cord-like  gills;  shell 
globular,  open  in  front  and  behind,  lodged  at  the 
inner  extremity  of  a  burrow,  in  whole  or  in  part 
lined  with  shell ;  valves  three-lobed,  concentrically 
striated.    Known  species ;  recent,  twenty-one,  from 
Britain,  Norway,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  tropics,  to 
119  fathoms  deep.    Teredo  navalis,  the  Ship  worm. 


1731  and  1732  it  created  alarm  in  Holland  by  coring 
into  the  piles  constituting  part  of  the  defense  of 
the  country  against  the  inroads  of  the  sea.  Though     I 
teak  is  not  so  easily  attacked  as  many  other  kinds     I 
of  timber,  yet  it  does  not  wholly  escape.    The  best     i 
protection  against  the  teredo  is  metal  sheathing 
iui'l  broad-headed  iron  nails  hammered   into  the 
won. I     Fossil   species  twenty-four,  from  the  Lias     j 
onward.    Used  also  of  any  individual  of  the  genus,     f 

te-ren  -He,  «.    [Gr.  teren=friable;  suff. -ire.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  mineral  occurring  in  crystals  with  the  form 
of  scapolite.  also  massive.  Not  analyzed,  but  stated     I 
to  be  probably  a  variety  of  scapolite.    Found  in  a     I 
small  vein  in  limestone  at  Antwerp,  New  York. 

2.  A  name  given  by  D'Aubisson  to  certain  friable    I 
clay-slates  or  shales,  notably  those  of  the  carbon-    | 
iferous  formation. 

ter-eph-thaT-a-mlde.sMbsf.  [English  tere(bic); 

P  Ctem'.C:  C^HgN A=X2H,(C8H4Oo)    .  Terephthalic    I 
amide.    An  insoluble,  white,  amorphous  body,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  terephthalic     j 
chloride. 

ter-eph-thal  -1C,   adj.    [English    tere(bic),  and 
phthalic.]    Derived  from  or  containing  terobic  aud    | 
phthalic  acids. 

terephtlialic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CSH6O4=('6H>(CO2H)2.   Insolinic  acid.  A   i 
dibasic  acid  produced  by    the    action   of   strong    ! 
aqueous  potash  at  the  boiling  heat  on  phenylene    i 
cyanide.    It  forms  a  white,  tasteless,  crystalline 
powder,  nearly    insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,   and   sublimes  without  previous  fusion  at    I 
about  300'. 

terephthallc-amide,  s.    [TEEEPHTHAL-AMIDE.]  , 


Hrte fat     fare,     amidst,    what,     ail,     father ;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p6t,    i 
or.     w»re.     wolf.     w5rk.     whd,     son;     mute,    ctb.     cure.    unit*,    cflr,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     as,    as  =  e:     ey  =  a.      au  -  Kw. 


terephthalic-chloride 

terephtlialic-cliloride,  .-•. 

Chem  :  ('sH4O_>('l;>.  Produced  by  the  action  of 
phosphoric  pentachlorido  on  tcrephthalic  acid.  It 
forms  beautiful  crystals,  smells  Ijkn  benzole  chlo- 
ride, and  resembles  it  in  all  its  reactions. 

ter  -es,  a.  [Latin  =  round,  smooth.]  Bound,  cy- 
lindrical;  used  substantively  in  anatomy  as  a  name 
for  certain  muscles  and  ligaments  on  account  of 
their  shape,  as  feres  major,  teree  minor,  &c. 

Te-re -gl-sra,  s.    [Seedef.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  member  of  the  Discalced  Carmel- 
ites of  either  sex,  living  under  the  reformed  rule 
introduced  by  St.  Teresa  in  thft  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Her  -et,  a.    [TERETE.] 

ter  -ete,  Her  e  -tous,  Her  -et,  a.  [Lat.  feres 
fenit.  fere/is)  =  round,  smooth,  from  tero,  to  rub.] 
ylindrical  and  smooth  ;  long  and  round ;  columnar, 

as  some  stems    of    plants.     Opposed  to    angular 

(q.v.). 
"To  the  stars  nature  hath  given  no  such  instruments, 

but  made  them  round  and  teret  like  a  globe." — Fotherby: 

Atheomastix,  p.  326. 

*ter  -e-tl§m,  s.  [Gr.  teretigma—the  chirping  of 
swallows.]  Rough  and  unmelodious  noise.  (Hall: 
Satires,  IV.  i.  3.) 

•ter-gfcl,  a,  [Lat.  terg(um)  =  th6  back;  English 
adj.suff. -ai.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  back;  dor- 
lal. 

te"r-g»nt,  ter-gl-s,nt,  adj. 
[Lat.  tergum=tho  back.] 

Heraldry:  Showing  the  back 
part ;  as,  an  ieagle  tergant  dis- 
played. 

ter-gem  -In-?.l,  ter-gem  -In- 
Jte,  a.  [TEEQEMINOUS.J  Thrice 
double;  specif.,  in  botany,  three- 
paired  ;  the  term  used  when  each 
of  two  secondary  petioles  bears  Tergant. 

Coward  its  summit  one  pair  of 
Baflets,  and  the  common  petiole  bears  a  third  pair 
at  the  origin  of  the  two  secondary  petioles,  as  in 

imosa  tergemina.    (Mirbel.) 

*t§r-gem'-In-oiSs,  a.  [Lat.  tergeminus,  from  ter 
-  thrice,  and  geminus  =  twin,  double.]  Thrice 
onble,  three-paired,  tergemiuate. 

t§r-glf  -er-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  tergum=the  back,  and 
o=to  bear.]  Bearing  or  carrying  on  the  back ; 
i  tergiferous  plants,  such  as  bear  their  seeds  on 
he  backs  of  their  leaves,  as  ferns  ;  dorsiferous. 

*ter  -glv-er-sate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  tergiversatus,  pa. 
'8r.  of  tergiversor=to  turn  one's  back,  to  refuse,  to 
huffle:  tergurn=the  back,  and  versor=to  turn 
^ne's  self  about iversus,  pa.  par.  of  verto=to  turn.] 
To  shift,  to  shuffle;  to  practice  evasion,  shifts,  or 
ubterfuges. 

"Who  also  if  he  were  conscious  that  his  aesumentum  to 
e  Platonic  theology  were  not  so  defensible  a  thing, 
ith  himself  sometime  as  it  were  ttrffivrrxtite  and 
cline  it  by  equivocating  in  the  word  Henades." — 
dworth:  Jntell.  Syst.,  p.  569. 

tSr-glv-Sr-sa  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  tergiversation,  from 
at.  tergiversationem,  accus.  of  tergiversatio,  from 
rgiversatue,  pa.  par.  of  tergiversor=to  tergiver- 


»te(q.v.).] 
1.  The  ac 


act  of  tergiversating ;  a  shifting  or  shuf- 

ling ;  a  shift,  an  evasion,  a  subterfuge. 

"But  that  no  suspicion  of  tergiversation  may  be 
stoned  upon  me,  I  am  content  to  deal  with  you  a  little, 
your  own  weapons."—  Chillingworth:  Relig.  of  Prates- 
nts,  pt.  i.,  ch.  v.,  §  85. 

2.  The  act  of  changing  or  of  turning  one's  back 
on  one's  opinions ;  the  act  of  turning  back  on  a 
cause  formerly  advocated;  the  act  of  a  turncoat. 

*ter  -glv-er-sa-t8r,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  prac- 
tices tergiversation. 

*ter  -fcl-vlrse,  v.  i.    [Latin  tergiversor=ta  ter- 
iversate  (q.  v.).]    To  turn  one's  back. 
"  The  Briton  never  tergivfrB'd 
But  was  for  adverse  drubbing." 

Saint  George  for  England,  pt.ii. 
Wr -gum,  s.    [Lat.  =  the  back.] 

1.  Entom. :  The  upper  surface  of  the  abdomen  in 
isects. 

t,Zo9l.:  The   dorsal  arc   of   the   somite   of  an 
Aropod,  as  of  a  Crustacean  or  an  Arachnid. 

*ter  -In,  s.  [Fr.  taring  A  kind  of  singing  bird ; 
the  siskin.  [TAEIN.] 

term,  Hearm,  nearme,  *terme,  s.  [Fr.  terme= 
a  term,  time,  or  day,  a  word,  from  Lat.  terminum, 
accus.  of  terminus— &  boundary-line,  a  bound,  a 
limit  (whence  terminal,  terminate,  terminus] ;  cf. 
Ur.  (erma=a  limit;  O.  Lat.  termen;  Sp.  termino; 
Ital.  termine,  termino.'] 
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I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Tho  extremity  of  anything;  a  limit,  a  bound,  a 

boundary. 

"Corruption  is  a  reciprocal  to  generation;  andthey  two 
are  as  nature's  two  termm  or  boundaries,  and  the  guides 
to  life  and  death." — Bacon:  Saturnl  llistnrii. 

2.  The   time  or   period  during   which    anything 
lasts ;  any  limited  time;  a  time  or  period  fixed  in 
any  way. 

"Doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night." 

Shakes?..-  Hamlet,  i.  6. 

3.  In  universities,  colleges,  and  schools,  the  period 
during  which  instruction  is  regularly  given  to  stu- 
dents. 

"They  will  have  something  to  think  and  talk  about 
during  their  next  term  at  school." — Field,  Jan.  28,  1886. 

4.  The  time  during  which  the  law-courts  are  held 
or  are  open  for  the  trial  of  causes;  as,  January 
term,  October  term,  &c. 

"  They  [lawyers]  sleep  between  term  and  term" 

Shakesp.;  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

5.  A  word  by  which  something  fixed  or  definite  is 
expressed  or  designated ;  a  word  having  a  definite 
and  specific  meaning,  andnamingor  characterizing 
some  particular  person,  thing,  act,  quality,  or  the 
like;  especially,  a  word  having  a  technical  moan- 
ing ;  as,  technical  terms,  scientific  terms,  &c. 

"Of  your  jugglyng  terme  penauuce  I  can  not  affirme." 
—Tyndall:  Works,  p.  320. 

6.  (PI.):  Language  or  words  generally. 

"As  you  would  say  in  plain  terms." 

Sfiakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  11.  2. 

7.  (PL):  Conditions;   stipulations;  propositions 
stated  and  offered  for  acceptance. 

"If  we  can  make  our  peace 
Upon  sach  large  terms  and  so  absolute." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  It.,  iv.  1. 

H  Hence  used  for  charge,  rate  of  payment;  as, 
What  are  your  terms  for  singing  lessons? 
f8.  (PL) :  State;  situation;  circumstances. 
"The  t>> n,i, •<  of  our  estate  may  not  endure 
Hazards  so  dangerous." 

Shakesp..-  Hamlet,  iii.  5. 

9.  (PL):  Relative  position;  relation;  footing; 
position. 

"The  Ambassadors  must  therefore  try  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  those  who  were  out  as  well  as  with  those  who 
were  in."—  Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  xiii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  A  pedestal  widening  toward  the  top, 
where  it  merges  into  a  bust;  a  terminal  figure. 
[TERMINUS.] 

2.  Ala.:  A  member  of  a  compound  quantity;  as, 
a  in  a  -f-  b ,  ab  in  ab-^-cd;  a  single  expression  con- 
nected with  any  other  by  the  signs  plus  or  minus. 

3.  Geom.:  The  extreme  of  any  magnitude,  or  that 
which  limits  or  bounds  its  extent;  thus,  the  terms 
of  a  line  are  points;  the  terms  of  a  superficies, 
lines,  A  i  , 

4.  Law: 

(1)  An  estate  or  interest  in  land  to  be  enjoyed  for 
a  fixed  period ;  the  period  itself ;  more  fully  called 
a  term  of  years,  a  term  for  years. 

(2)  A  day  on  which  rent  or  interest  is  payable, 
commonly    called     quarter-days    (q.  v.) .    In    this 
country  houses  are  let  from  May  1st  for  a  year  or  a 
period  of  years. 

(3)  A  certain  time  fixed  by  authority  of  a  court 
within  which  a  party  is  allowed  to  establish  his 
averment  by  evidence. 

5.  Logic:  The  subject  or  predicate  of  a  proposi- 
tion; one  of  the  three  component  parts  or  a  syllo- 

§ism,  each  of  which  is  used  twice.  Terms  are 
iyided  into  simple,  singular,  universal,  common, 
univocal,  equivocal,  analogous,  abstract,  concrete, 
&c.  The  predicate  of  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism 
is  called  the  major  term,  because  it  is  the  most  gen- 
eral; the  subject  of  the  conclusion  is  called  the 
minor  term,  as  being  less  general.  These  are  called 
the  extremes,  and  the  third  term  introduced  as  a 
common  measure  between  them  is  called  the  mean 
or  middle  term.  [SYLLOGISM.] 

6.  Med.  (pi.) :    The  monthly  uterine  secretions  of 
women. 

7.  Shipbuild.:  The  same  as  TERM-PIECE  (q.  v.). 
H  (1)  Terms  of  an  equation : 

Alg.:  The  several  parts  of  which  it  is  composed 
connected  by  the  signs  +  or  — .  Thus,  x3  —  6#2  -f 
llx  —  6=0  is  an  equation  composed  of  four  terms. 

(2)  Terms  of  a  fraction : 

Math,.:  The  numerator  and  denominator  of  the 
fraction. 

(3)  Terms  of  a  proportion  (or  progression) : 
Math.:  The  several  separate  quantities  of  which 

the  proportion  (or  progression)  consists. 

(4)  Terms  of  a  ratio : 

Math.:  The  antecedent  and  consequent  of  the 
ratio. 

(5)  To  be  under  terms  : 

Law:  To  be  under  conditions  on  which  indul- 
gence is  granted  by  the  Court,  as,  to  plead  issuably. 
(Wnarton.) 


terminal 

(6)  To  bring  to  ti-rms  :  To  reduce  to  submission  or 
to  conditions. 

(7)  To  come  to  terms :  To  agree ;  to  come  to  an 
agreement. 

(8)  To  make  terms:  To  come  to  an  agreement. 

term-fee,  s. 

Law:  A  fee  or  certain  sum  charged  to  a  suitor 
for  each  term  his  cause  is  iu  court. 

term-piece, «. 

Shipbuild. :  A  piece  of  carved  work  placed  under 
each  end  of  tiro  taffrail  of  a  ship,  at  the  side  timbers 
of  the  stern,  and  extended  down  as  low  as  the  foot- 
rail  of  the  balcony. 

tSrm,  'tearme,  v.  t.  [TERM,  s.]  To  name,  to 
call,  to  denominate,  to  express. 

"As  maister  Gersonne  in  the  Latin  tong  termeth  it." — 
Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  1,376. 

*t§r -ma-gan-9Jf,  s.  [English  termagan(t) ;  -cy.~\ 
Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  a  termagant ;  turbu- 
lence, violence. 

"  By  violent  termagancy  of  temper,  she  may  never  suf- 
fer him  to  have  a  moment's  peace." — Barker. 

tSr  -mg,-g?,nt,  *ter-ma-gaunt,  a.  &  ».  [From 
Termagant,  the  name  of  one  of  the  idols  whom  the 
Saracens  are  represented  in  mediaeval  romances  as 
worshiping.  He  was  afterward  introduced  into  the 
old  Moralities  as  a  person  of  violent  temper,  so  that 
a  ranting  actor  might  appear  to  advantage  in  that 
character  (Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2).  It  is  a  cor- 
rupt, of  O.  Fr.  Tervagant,  Tervagan,  or  Tarvagan, 
used  for  a  Saracen  idol,  from  Ital.  Trivagante,  Tri- 
vigante,  prob.  =  the  moon,  as  wandering  under  the 
three  names  of  Selene  (or  Luna)  in  heaven,  Artemis 
(or  Diana)  on  earth,  and  Persephone  (or  Proser- 
pine) in  the  lower  world ;  from  Lat.  ter= thrice,  and 
vagans,  pr.  par.  of  vagor— to  wander.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Violent,  quarrelsome,  boisterous,  tur- 
bulent. 

"  'Twas  time  to  counterfeit,  or  that  hot  termagant  Soot 
had  paid  me  scot  and  lot  too."—  Shakeip..-  Henry  IV.. 
Pt.  I.,  v.  4. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*\.  The  name  given  by  the  writers  of  medieeval 
romances  to  a  fabled  Saracen  idol.    (See  etym.) 
"  Nor  fright  the  reader  with  the  Pagan  vaunt 
Of  mighty  Mahound,  and  great  Termagaunt." 

Bp.  Ball:  Satires,  i.  1. 

*2.  A  turbulent,  brawling,  scolding,  or  abusive 
person.  (Originally  applied  to  men  rather  than 
women.) 

"Thou  delightest  to  play  the  tyrant  and  termagant 
among  them." — Rogers:  Naaman  the  Syrian,  p.  270. 

3.  A  boisterous,  abusive,  scolding,  or  violent 
woman  ;  a  shrew,  a  virago. 

"An  imperious  and  reckless  termagant." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*te"r  -ma-gant-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  termagant;  -ly.] 
In  a  termagant  or  abusive  manner ;  like  a  terma- 
gant; extravagantly,  outrageously. 

"A  nose  so  tertnagantly  rubicund." — T.  Broicn:  Works, 
i.  148. 

term  -er,  *tearm-er,  s.  [Eng.  term,  s. ;  -er.'] 
*1.  One  who  traveled  up  to  attend  English  court 
terms ;  one  who  resorted  to  London  in  term-time 
only  for  the  sake  of  tricks  to  be  practiced  or  in- 
trigues to  be  carried  on  at  that  period,  the  law 
terms  being  formerly  the  great  times  of  resort  to 
London,  not  only  for  business  but  for  pleasure. 
(Nares.) 

2.  One  who  terms  or  names. 

3.  Tho  same  as  TEEMOE  (q.  v.). 

ter  -me§  (pi.  ter  -ml-te§),  subst.  [Latin  termes 
(genit.  termitis)  =  a  wood-worm.  Cf.  also  termes  = 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  a  bough  cut  from  a  tree.] 

1.  Entom. :  White  ant,  the  typical  genus  of  Ter- 
mitidee  (q.  v.).  The  antennee  are  as  long  as  the 
head  and  thorax,  inserted  in  front  of  the  eyes,  and 


composed  of  about  eighteen  joints.  . 

2.  Palceont.:  A  species  occurs  in  thePurbeck  beds. 

ter  -mln-a-ble,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat,  termina- 
biliSi  from  termino=to  terminate  (q.  v.).]  Capable 
of  being  terminated;  limitable;  terminating  after 
a  certain  period. 

"  The  terminable  pains  of  a  part  of  hell." — Taylor:  Dis- 
suasive from  Popery,  pt.  i.,  §  4. 

ter  -mln-a-ble-ness,  subst,  [Eng.  terminable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  terminable. 

ter "mln-al,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  terminaUs,  from  ter- 
minus =  a  boundary-line,  a  limit,  a  bound ;  Fr.,  Sp. 
&  Port,  terminal;  Ital.  terminate,] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  boundary,  limit,  or 
limitation ;  pertaining  to  or  forming  a  limit  or  ex- 
tremity. 


bull,    bo"y ;     p6ut,    j<5wl ;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9 &in,     bench ;     go,     £em ;     thin,     this ;     sin,     as, ;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion.      -§ion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  b?l,     del. 


terminal-bud 
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2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  terminus  of  a  railway ;  bark  of  T.  alata  is  astringent  and  antifebrile.    The 

charged  at  a  terminus.  wood  of  T.  tomentosa,  when  polished,  resembles 

"They  object,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  legalization  of  walnut,  and  has  been  used  in  India  for  making  steth- 

terminal  charges  lor  the  cost  of  providing  stations  and  oscopes. 

warehouses." — London  Mornniy  Post.  *ter' -mln-ant,  s.    [Latin  terminans,  pr.  par.  of 

II    Technically:  termino=to  terminate  (q.  v.).]     Termination,  end- 

1    Botami  •   Proceeding  from    the   end ;    ending,  'n*' 

"Neither  of  both  are  of  like  termlnant."-P«ttenham: 


**f(leom. '  Forming  an  edge  or  extremity.    Thus    Englilh'poesy,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ix. 

ter  -min-ate,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  terminates,  pa.  par. 
ottermlno=to  bound,  to  limit,  to  terminate:  ter- 
mtjj«s=a  bound  .  .  .  a  term  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  terminer; 
Sp.  &  Port,  terminar;  Ital.  terminare.] 


we  speak  of  the  terminal  edge  of  a  polyhedron,  and 
sometimes  of  the  terminal  faces  of  a  solid.  Termi- 
nal is  nearly  synonymous  with  limiting. 

3.  Logic:  Constituted  by  or  relating  to  a  term. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bound,  to  limit  ;  to  set  a  boundary  or  limit 


1.  That  which  terminates ;  a  bound,  a  limit,  an    to ;  to  form  the  extreme  point  or  side  of. 
extremity,  an  end. 

2.  A  terminal  charge ;  a  charge  made  for  the  use 
of  termini  or  stations  on  a  railway. 

"On  the  vexed  question  of  terminals  the  railway  com- 
panies take  a  very  firm  stand." — London  Morning  Post. 

II.  Electro-magn. :  The  clamping-screw  at  each 
end  of  a  voltaic  battery, used  for  connecting  it  with 
the  wires  which  complete  thecircuit.  One  terminal 
is  at  the  copper  or  negative  pole,  and  the  other  at 
the  zinc  or  positive  pole.  Their  connection  by  wire 
starts  the  battery  into  action. 

terminal-bud,  8. 

Bot. :  A  bud  situated  at  the  end  of  a  branch. 

terminal-figure,  s.  The  same  as  TEKMINTJS,  II.  2. 

terminal-form, «.    [TERMINAL-VALUE.] 

terminal-moraine,  *.    [MORAINE.] 

terminal-stigma,  s. 

Bot. :  A  stigma  placed  at  the  end  of  a  style. 

terminal-style,  s. 

Bot. :  A  style  placed  at  the  summit  of  the  ovary. 

terminal-value,  terminal-form,  s. 

Math. :  The  last  and  most  complete  value  or  form 
given  to  an  expression. 

terminal-velocity,  s.  In  the  theory  of  projec- 
tiles, the  greatest  velocity  which  a  body  can  acquire 
by  falling  freely  through  the  air,  the  limit  being 


Bed  of  all  various  herbs,  for  ever  green, 
In  beauteous  order  terminate  the  scene." 

Pope;  Homer's  Odyssey,  vii.  168. 

2.  To  end  ;  to  put  an  end  to  ;  to  finish,  to  close. 
"Oaths  terminate,  as  Paul  observes,  all  strife  — 
Some  men  have  surely  then  a  peaceful  life!" 

Covper:  Conversation,  55. 

*3.  To  complete,  to  perfect. 

*4.  To  limit,  to  confine. 

"There  is  a  double  consent  to  a  proposition  .  .  _.  ; 
the  first  is  directly  terminated  upon  the  honesty  or  dis- 
honesty of  the  object."—  Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience, 
bk.  i.,  ch.iv. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  limited  in  space  by  a  point,  line,  or  sur- 
face ;  to  stop  short,  to  end. 

"These  hills,  which  were  barren,  continued  for  about 
three  miles  more,  and  then  terminated  in  a  large  plain." 
—  Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 

2.  To  come  to  an  end  or  conclusion  ;  to  end,  to 
conclude,  to  finish. 

"Thus  the  audience  terminated."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxiii. 

ter'-mln-ate,  o.  [Lat.  terminatws.]  [TERMIN- 
ATE,  u.]  Capable  of  coming  to  an  end  ;  terminable, 
limited,  bounded  ;  as,  a  terminate  decimal.  [INDE- 
TERMINATE.] 

terminate-number,  s. 

Math.  :  An  integer,  a  mixed  number,  or  a  vulgar 

- 


arrived at  when  the  increase  of  the  atmospheric  main.:  &u IU»>B«.B  uu                         ~  - 

distance  becomes  equal  to  the  increase  of  the  fraction,  capable  of  being  expressed  as  a  termmat- 

forr-o  of  ffravitv  1Q8  decimal. 

torce  01  gidvu/y.  *„„„,   T  „*   ^~«,;«rt- 


ter-mln-a-le-*,,,^.    [From  Mod.  Lat.  termi-    ^^^'^g^e^na^. 

naBot.fi  tribe  of  Combretace*;,  having  the  corolla    ^itSfi^S&g?*"  ^  ^  '  *"'  ^"^ 

generally  wanting  and  the  cotyledons  convolute.         "on,  Ital.  termi 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  terminating,  bounding,  or  limiting ; 
the  act  of  setting  bounds  or  limits  ;  the  act  of  end- 


ng  o  . 

2.  That  which  bounds  or  limits  ;  a  bound  ;  a  limit 


ter-mln-a  -H-a,  s.pl.  [Lat.,neut.  pi.  of  termin- 
a(ts=pertaining  or  relating  to  a  boundary  or  limit.  J 
[TERMINUS.] ----- 

1.  Roman  Ant iq.:  A  festival  celebrated  annually  ing  or  concluding. 
onthe23dof  February  in  honor  of  Terminus,  the  god       2.  Thatwhich  b( 

of  boundaries.    It  was  then  usual  for  peasants  to  in  time  or  space;  as,  The  termination  of  a  line  is  a 

assemble  near  the  principal  landmarks  which  sep-  point. 

arated  their  fields,  and,   after  they  had  crowned       3.  End  in  time  or  existence;  as,  the  termination 

them  with  garlands  and  flowers,  to  make  libations  of  happiness. 

of  milk  and  wine,  and  to  sacrifice  a  lamb  or  a  young       4.  End,  conclusion,  completion,  ending. 

pig      The    public    festival   was   celebrated    at   the        ..^  ~00(i  commencement  has  ever  been  found    .    .    . 

sixth  milestone  on  the  road  to  Laurentum,  because  auspicious  to  a  good  progress  and  a  happy  termination." 

at  one  time  that  was  the  limit  of  Roman  territory.  —Unux:  Sermons,  vol.  i.  ser.  26. 

[TERMINUS,  II.  1.]  *5.  Last  purpose  or  design. 

2.  Bot.  (as  a  pseudo-singular)  :  The  topical  genus  .      ,      „        termini,  in  respect  of  termin- 
of  Terminaleee  (q.v.).  Trees  and  shrubs  with  alter-  „,,„„.  (orthe  reiigious  observation  thereof  is  referred 
nate  leaves,  usually    crowded  at  the  end  of  the  Bnd  SUD8erTient  to  the  honor  of  God  and  Christ."—  White. 
branches.    Inflorescence  .in  racemose  and  pamcled       ^  AwOrd,a  term. 


"She  speaks  poniards,  and  every  w 
eath  were  as  terrible  as  her  termin 


in  i  it  < it  in  cneovttt*  is  a  jaigu  nuu  T  ajuau^  H«.VI  w«»^     ukWMvw  •" T  T;      tL    t.      A  A 

to  a  hundred  feet  high,  growing  in  India  and  Bur-  the  syllable  or  letter  that  ends  a  word. 

mah.    The  fruit  is  ellipsoid  or  obovoid  and  five-  ter-mln-a  -tion-al,  a.    [Eng.  termination;  -aJ.] 

ribbed,  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  Qf  pertaining  to,  or  forming  a  termination  ;  form- 

and  a  quarter  in  length.    The  pounded  rind  gives  ingtae  end  or  concluding  syllable  of  a  word. 

the i  black  myrobalan  [q./.^Jfije  barkjrf  the  tree  ngr,_min_a_tive,  s.  [English  terminat(e) ;  -«.e.] 


pantcutata,    anu   i.   lomeniosa.     me  ITUILH  wi    J.  iive,-ty.j 

catavpa,  sometimes  called  the  Almond,  are  eaten ;  relatively. 

so  are  the  kernels  of  T.  chebula,  which,  however,  if  "It  is  terminatirely  to  Christ  or  God,  but  relatively  to 

taken  in  large  quantities,  produce  intoxication.    A  the  image,  that  is,  to  the  image  for  faod  s  or  Christ  e 

gum  like  gnmarabic  is  exuded  from  its  bark.    T.  mke."— Taylor.-  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  1,  S  12. 

cft«6ulawas  believed  by  the  old  Hindus  to  be  altpr-  ter  -mln-a-tor,  «.    [Eng.  terminat(e),  v. ;  -or.] 

ative  and  tonic.  Thefruits  of  T.  belerica  are  astrin-  „    .    ,          •  One  who  or  that  which  termin- 

gentandlaxative;  the  other  Indian  speciesare  also  ' •  ' 

medicinal.    The  milky  juice  of  T.  benzoin  becomes  y   Astron  •  The  dividing  line  between  the  enlight- 

fragrant  on  being  dried.    It  is  burnt  in  churches  in  -Jja^JtlM  unenlightened  part  of  the  moon. 

Mauritius  as  a  kind  of  incense.  Adrastic resin  flows  e                                                  v              .       .  .  ,          , 

fnmT.  argentea,  a  Brazilian  species.    The  root  of  *tSr  -mln-a-t5r-y ,  a.    [Eng.  terminat(e) ;  -on,.] 

I'.latifoliais  given  in  Jamaica  in  diarrhoea?   The  Bounding,  limiting,  terminating. 


termite 

Her  -mine,  *ter-myne,  v.  t.  [Latin  termino=to 
terminate  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr.  terminer.'] 

1.  To  fix,  to  limit. 

"Eftsoone  he  termyneth  [Lat.  terminaf]  sum  dai."— 
Ebreiris  iv. 

2.  To  terminate,  to  limit,  to  confine. 

"How  absurd  had  these  guests  been,  if  they  had  trr- 
n(ii:.'<l  the  thanks  in  the  servitors."  —  Bp.  Hall:  Contempt.; 
Five  Ltiaves. 

ter  -mln-er,  s.    [Eng.  termin(e)  ;  -er.} 

Law:  A  determining;  as  in  oyer  and  terminer. 

[OYEK.l 

*ter   mi-nine,  s.    [TEHMIXE.]    A  limit,  a  bound- 

"  All  jointly  move  upon  one  axletree, 
Whose  terminirte  is  termed  the  world's  wide  pole." 
Marlowe:  Vix-lur  Fatt*tux,  ii.  2. 

ter  mln-l|in,  s.  [Ger.  and  Mod.  Latin  terminis- 
mus.  from  Lat.  terminus  (q.  v.}.] 

1.  Church  Hist.  :The  belief  that  there  is  a  terminus 
in  each  man's  life,  after  which  he  is  no  longer  capa- 
ble of  receiving  grace  or  pardon  for  his  sins.  This 
doctrine  occasioned  a  controversy  at  Leipzig  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  chief  movers  in  which  were 
Reichenberg,  who  upheld  the  doctrine,  and  Ittig, 
who  denied  it. 

f2.  Philos.:  The  same  as  NOMINALISM  (q.v.). 

ter  -mln-Ist,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  terminista,] 

1.  One  who  holds  that  there  is  a  period  in  every 
man's  life,  after  which  he  is  incapable  of  becoming 
the  subject  of  grace.    [TEKMINISM,  1.] 

2.  A  Nominalist  (q.  v.),  because  the  Nominalists 
held  that  Universals  were  names,  or  terms,  and  not 
things. 

"  The  Realists  were  more  powerful  than  the  Nominal- 
ists, or  the  Terminists  as  they  were  called."—  Mosheim  (ed. 
Keid),  p.  626. 

ter-mIn-6-log'-Ic-al,  o.  [Eng.  terminolog(y); 
-ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  terminology. 

ter-mIn-6-log  -Ic-al-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  terminolog- 
ical; -ly.~]  In  a  terminological  manner  ;  by  way  of 
terminology. 

te"r-mln-5l  -6-gy,  t§r-m6n-51  -&-£?,  «.  [Latin 
terminus—  &  limit,  a  term  (q.  v.),  and  Or.  logos=& 
word  ;  Fr.  terminologies 

1.  The  doctrine  or  science  of  technical  terms; 
teaching  or  theory  regarding   the  proper  use   or 
terms. 

2.  The  terms  collectively  used  in  any  art,  science, 
or  the  like;  nomenclature;  as,  the  terminology  of 
botany. 

ter-mln  -thus  (pi.  tSr-mln  '-thl)  ,  subst.  [Gr. 
termiathos.] 

Patliol.:  A  tumor  in  the  skin,  of  a  blackish  color, 
inclining  to  green,  and  resembling  the  fruit  of  the 
terebinth,  ft  is  painful,  and  affects  the  arms, 
hands,  and  thighs. 

ter-mln-us  (pi.  ter-mln-I),  subst.  [Latin=a 
boundary,  a  limit,  a  term  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  termino;  Ital. 
termine,  termino.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  boundary,  a  limit;  a  stone  or  other  mark 
raised  to  define  the  boundary  of  a  property. 

IT  The  terminus  ad  quern  is  the  terminating  point, 
the  terminus  a  quo  the  starting  point.  Both  terms 
are  occasionally  used  in  law. 

2.  The  station  at  the  end  of  a  railroad,  or  impor- 
tant section  of  a  railroad. 

3.  An  end  ;  the  end  of  a  journey  ;  a  goal. 

"I  go  straight  to  my  terminus,  wherever  it  ie."—  Lever: 
The  Bramleighs  of  Bishop's  Folly,  ch.  xxiii. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Roman  Antiq.  :  A  divinity  at 
Rome,  who  was  supposed  to  pre- 
side over  boundaries.    His  worship 
was  first  introduced  at  Rome  by 
Numa.     His  temple  was   on   the 
Tarpcian  rock,  and  he  was  repre- 
sented with  a  human  head,  with- 
out feet  or  arms,  to  intimate  that 
he  never  moved,  wherever  he  was. 

2.  Arch.  :  A  bust  or  figure  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  human  body, 
terminating  in  a  downwardly 
tapering  block;  employed  as  a 
pillar,  baluster,  or  detached  orna-  " 
mont  for  a  niche.    Called  also  a 
Terminal-figure.  4 

ter-ml  tar  '-I-um,  (pi.  ter-ml- 
tar    I-a),  subst.     [Lat.  trrmes  (genit.  termitw)  =  a 
wood-worm.]    The  hillock  or  residence  of  the  white 
ant.    [TERMITE.] 

ter  -ml-tar-y,  s.  [TERMITABICM.]  The  domicile 
of  a  community  of  Termites  ;  a  termitarium. 

te"r  -mite,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  termes  (q.  v.).] 

Entomology  : 

\.  Any  individual  of  the  family  Termitidtp,  and 
spec,  of  the  genus  Termes. 

2.  (PI.)  :  The  family  TcrmitideB  (q.  v.). 


Terminus. 


fate     fat.    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here,    camel,     her     there;     pine,    pit,    sire.    sir.    marine;     go,    p5t. 
or     wore,    wplf,     w8rk,     who,    son;     mute,    cub,     cttre,    unite,    cur.    rule,    full;     try,    Sy  rian.     a,     06  =  6;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


termitidae 

ter-mlt  -I-dse,  subst.  pi.  [Latin  termes,  genit. 
termit(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suft'.  -ido2.) 

Kiiliim.:  White  Ants;  a  family  of  Pseudoneurop- 
tera.  tribe  Socialia.  Tlie  mature  males  and  females 
have  the  antennae  witli  thirteen  to  twenty  beaded 
joints,  the  compound  eyes  rounded ;  ocelli  two ;  the 
head  projecting  in  front  of  tho  prothorax ;  throe 
segments  of  the  thorax  nearly  equal  in  size  ;  abdo- 
iiu'n  of  nine  distinct  segments,  terminating  in  very 
minute,  two-jointed  spiral  styles;  legs  simple;  tarsi 
four-jointed;  wings  membranous,  falling  off  after 
thc>  nuptial  flight.  Besides  the  mature  males 
and  females,  two  other  kinds  of  Termites  exist, 
'"soldiers"  and  "workers."  The  soldiers  have 
a  large,  square  head,  with  projecting  mandibles, 
and  the  workers  a  smalh  rounded  head,  with 
concealed  mandibles.  Both  are  destitute  of  eyes, 
and  are  modified  larvw.  The  adult  males  and 
females,  when  they  have  just  reached  maturity, 
swarm  into  the  air,  desctrding  again  after  a 
short  flight,  losing  their  wings,  and  becoming  the 
kings  and  queens  of  future  termitaries.  Sexual 
congress  takes  place  after  they  have  returned  to  the 
earth.  The  abdomen  of  the  queen  becomes  of  ex- 
traordinary magnitude,  so  that  the  head  and  thorax 
seem  like  a  small  excrescence  on  it;  she  is  said  to 
lay  80,000  eggs  a  day  during  her  life,  which  lasts  for 
about  a  year.  The  Termitidte  exist  chiefly 'in  trop- 
ical and  sub-tropical  countries,  where  they  are  very 
destructive.  Sparmann  described  five  South  African 
species  of  Termes.  T.  bellicosus,  T.  mordajt,  T.  atrox, 
T.  destructor,  and  T.  arborum.  T.  bellicosus  builds 
nests  of  clay  tenor  twelve  feet  high,  of  conical  form, 
and,  when  covered  with  vegetation,  strong  enough  to 
support  men  and  animals.  T.  atrox  and  T.  mordax 
construct  nests  of  a  cylindrical  form,  with  a  conical 
roof.  T,  arborum  builds  a  spherical  nest  in  trees ; 
some  are  small,  others  the  sizeof  a  hogshead.  They 
are  constructed  of  bits  of  wood,  cemented  with 
gums  and  juices  of  trees.  Other  species  are  com- 
mon in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Throe  small 
species  are  now  European,  viz.,  T.  lucifugus,  abun- 
dant in  some  parts  of  France ;  T.  flavicollis,  intro- 
duced into  the  south  of  France  and  Portugal  from 
Northern  Africa,  and  T.flavipes,  introduced  appar- 
ently from  South  America.  T.  lucifugus  infests  the 
trunks  of  pines  and  oaks,  posts,  piers,  <fec.  It  has 
been  found  very  destructive  in  some  localities. 

ter-ml-tld  -I-um,  s.  [Lat.  termes  (genit.  termi- 
!«),  and  Gr.  cidos=form.J 

Paloeont. :  A  genus  of  Neuroptera,  akin  to  Termes. 
er-ml-tl -nsa,  s.pl.    [Mod.  Lat.  termes,  genit. 
ermit(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff .  -fnce.] 

Bntom.:  A  section  of  Neuropterous  Insects,  in 
which  Latreille  included  Mantispa,  Baphidia,  Ter- 
mes, and  Psocus. 

•tSrm-less,  *terme-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  term,  s.; 
•less.) 

1.  Having  no  term  or  limit;  unlimited,  endless, 
boundless. 

"  These  betraying  lights  look  not  up  toward  termless 
joys,  nor  down  toward  endless  sorrows.  — Raleigh. 

2.  Inexpressible,  indescribable. 

"His  phoenix  down  began  but  to  appear, 
Like  unshorn  velvet,  on  that  termless  skin." 

Shakesp.:  Lover's  Complaint,  94. 

inn  -ly1,  a.  &  adv.    [Eug.  term,  s. ;  -ly.] 
..  As  adj.:  Occurring  or  recurring  every  term. 
The  clerks  are   partly    awarded   by  that   mean  also 
[petty  fees]  for  their  entries,  discharges  and  some  other 
writings,  besides  that  tertnly  fee  which  they  are  allowed." 
— Bacon:  Office  of  Alienations. 

i.  As  adv. :  Term  by  term ;  every  term. 
The  foes  or  allowances,  that  are  termly  given  to 
.ae  deputies,  receivers,  and  clerks,  for  recompense  of 
these  their  pains,  I  do  purposely  pretermit;  because  they 
be  not  certain,  but  arbitrary."— Bacon:  Office  of  Aliena- 
tions. 

t§r-mon-Sl  -6-gJ1,  s.    [TERMINOLOGY.] 
e"nn  --or,  s.    [Eng.  term,  s. ;  -or.] 

ng.Law:  One  who  has  an  estate  for  a  term  of 

ars  or  for  life. 

*  When  by  the  statute  21  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  15,  the  termnr 
(that  is,  he  who  is  entitled  to  the  term  of  years J  was  pro- 
tected against  these  fictitious  recoveries,  and  his  interest 
rendered  secure  and  permanent,  long  terms  began  to  be 
more  frequent  than  before." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk. 
il.,  oh.  9. 

tern,  subst.  [Dan.  terne,  tcerne;  Sw.  tarna;  Icel. 
fenw=atern.]  [STERNA.] 

Ornith. :  The  popular  name  of  any  species  of  the 
genus  Sterna  (q.  v.).  They  are  slenderly  built 
birds,  with  long,  narrow,  sharp-pointed  wings,  and 
forked  tail,  from  which,  as  well  as  from  their  swift 
and  circling  manner  of  flight,  they  are  often  called 
oea-swallows.  The  thick,  soft,  close  plumage  is 
colored  light  blue,  black,  and  white,  varying  but 

ittle  with  sex,  age,  or  season  of  the  year.  They  are 
extensively  distributed,  inhabiting  every  zone,  but 
prefer  warm  and  temperate  climates  to  the  colder 

regions,  which  they  only  visit  for  a  short  period 
uurmg  the  year.  All  are  exceedingly  active,  and 
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terra  firma 


from  sunrise  to  sunset  are  upon  the  wing,  generally  may  bo  all  classed  under  two  heads,  those  pro- 
Hying  very  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  rising  and  duced  by  synthetical  means,  as  valylene,  C5H»,  and 
sinking  as  tho  waves  heave  and  fall.  They  walk  carpene,  C9HU ;  and  those  found  ready  formed  in 
badly,  and  are  not  good  swimmers,  their  small  feet,  plants,  as  the  turpentines,  C,oHi6.  With  the  excep- 
rondiTing •them  but little  assistance,  so  that  they  turn  of  the  last,  the  tcrpenes  have!  boon  very  incom- 
aro  tossed  about  like  corks.  They  feed  on  small  pletoly  investigated.  They  are  colorless  or  yellow- 
sh  and  marine  animals,  always  taking  their  prey  ish  liquids,  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
on  the  wing.  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  benzine,  and  in  the  fixed 

tern,  a.  &  «.    [Lat.  ten«=three  each,  from  tres=    and  volatile  oils, 
three,  ?er=thrice.]  ter  -pMene,  s.    [TERPENES.] 

/TA'  •?"•,. a&::    Threefold;    consisting    of    three.       Chem.:  An    inactive  hydrocarbon,  produced   by 
(Used  chiefly  in  botany.)  the  action  of  weak  reagents  on  tho  solid  dihydro- 

*B.  As.   subst. :    That   which  consists   of    three    chloride,  CioH«'2HCl.    (.  Watts.) 

ter -pine,  s.  [Eng.  terp(ent);  -ine.~\ 
Chem.:  CioHjuOjHjO.  A  crystalline  body,  ob- 
tained by  shaking  for  some  timo  a  mixture  of  eight 
parts  oil  of  turpentine,  two  parts  dilute  nitric  acid, 
and  one  part  alcohol.  It  forms  large,  brilliant, 
colorless,  short  rhombic  prisms,  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  melts  at  103°,  and  sub- 
limes at  a  higtier  temperature  in  long  needles. 

tter-pln  -nate,  a.    [TKIPIXNATE.] 
ter  -pln-ol,  s.    [Eng.  terpin(e) ;  -ol.~] 
Chem.:  CyflitO.     A  liquid  of  hyacinth-like  odor, 

«^i  -1HJ.-1 3 •,  <*.  ui.  e.    [Lat.  ternarius,  from  terni—    produced  by  heating  an  aqueous  solution  of  terpine 
three  each  ;  Fr.  ternaire.}    [TEEN,  a.]  with  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids.    It  boils  at 

A.  As  adj.:  Proceeding 'by  three;  consisting  of    168°.  and  has  a  specific  gravity -852. 

three ;  applied    to   things,    arranged   in   order   by  tgr-po -dl-on,  s.    [Gr.  terpo=to  delight,  and  ode 

threes;  as  a  flower  is  said  to  have  a  ternary  divis-  =  a  song  anode] 

ion  of  its  parts  when  it  has  three   sepals,  three  Music:  A  keyed  musical  instrument,  invented  by 

petals,  three  stamens,  &c.  John  David  Buschmann,  of  Hamburg,  about  1816,  re- 

"The  equality  is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  ternary  sembling  a  pianoforte  in  appearance,    but  produc- 

number,  here  considered  as  a  figure  of  the  Trinity."—  ing  notes  from  blocksof  wood  struck  with  hammers. 

Waterland:  Works,  iv.  03.  The  sound  could    be    increased  or  diminished  at 

B.  As  subst. :  The  number  three ;  a  group  of  three,  pleasure. 

"The  ternary,  or  triad,  was  not  only  accounted  a  sacred  T8rp-SlCh'-6-re,  e.     [Gr.,  from  terpo,  fut.  terpso 

number  amongst  the  Pythagoreans,  but  also  as  contain-  =to  delight ;  and  cftoros=dancing.] 

ing  some  mystery  in  nature."— Cudworth:  Intell.   System,  \.  Class.  Antiq.:  One   of  the  Muses,  daughter  of 

Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne'.  She  presided  over  dancing, 

ter'-nate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  ternatus,  from  Lat.  terni  of  which  she  was  reckoned  the  inventress,  and  in 

=throeeach.]    [TERN,  a.]  which,  as  her  name  intimates,  she  took  delight.  To 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Arranged  in    threes ;  having   an  her  was  sometimes  ascribed  the  invention  of  the 

arrangement  of  parts  in  threes.  cithara,  rather  than  to  Mercury.  She  is  represented 

2.  Botany^:  as  a  young  virgin  crowned  with  laurel,  and  holding 

•    (1)  Trifoliate.  in  her  hands  a  musical  instrument. 

(2)  Having  three  things,  as  leaves,  in  a  whorl; 


things  or  numbers  together;  specif.,  a  prize  in  a 
lottery  gained  by  drawing  three  favorable  numbers ; 
the  numbers  themselves. 

tern-flowers,  s.pl. 

Bot.:  Flowers  growing  in  threes. 

tern-leaves,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Leaves  arranged  three  in  a  whorl. 

tern-peduncles,  .-.-.  pi. 

Bot. :  Peduncles  growing  three  together  from  the 
same  axis. 

ter  -na-rf,  a.  &  s. 


ternary. 

ter  -nate-ly5,  adv.  [Eng.  ternate, • -ly.~\  In  a  ter- 
nate  manner;  by  threes. 

tter-nat'-I-sect,  a.  [Low  Lat.  ternatus,  and  Lat. 
sectus=cut.] 

Bot.  (of  a  leaf,  tfec.) :  Cut  into  three  lobes  or  par- 
tial divisions. 

tgr-na-to-,  pref.  [TERNATE.]  Ternary ;  in  threes, 
ternato-plnnate,  a. 


2.  Astron. :  [ASTEROID,  81.] 

terp  sIch-6-re  -an,  a.  &  s.    [TERPSICHORE.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Terpsichore 
or  dancing. 

"Two  terpsiahorean  pieces  by  a  French  composer  were 
brought  out." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  dancer. 

"Young  men  who  will  carry  all  before  them,   both  as 
talkers  and  tei-psichoreans." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

terp-sIph'-6-ne,  s.     [Gr.  terpsis=delight,   and 


~B" 

these 


Bot. :  The  term  used  when  the  secondary  petioles,  phone= a  sound.] 

to  the  sides  of  which  the  leaflets  are  attached,  pro-  Ornith.:    A  genus  of  Musticapida?,    erected    by 

ceed  in  threes  from  the  summit  of  a  common  peti-  GlOger  for  the  Indian  species  of  Cuvier's  genus 

Muscipeta.    Terpsiphone  paradisi  is  the  Paradise 

terne,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    (See  compound.)  Flycatcher,  and  T.  afflnis  the  Burmese  Paradise 

terne-plate,  s.    A  thin  iron  plate  coated  with  an  Flv_catcher. 

alloy  of  tin  and  lead.  ter'-ra,  s.    [Lat.=the  earth.    Allied  to  Irish  tir 

*t?r-nl-6n,  s.    [Lat.  ternio,    from   terni= three  =land,  «rmen=mainland;  «rim=dry;  Gaol.  &  Wei. 

each.]    A  group  of  three ;  the  number  three ;  a  ter-  <f=land.]    The  earth  ;  earth, 

nary.  terra-alba,  s.    [Lit.=white  earth.]    Armenian 

"  Disposing  them  into  ternions  of  three  general  hier-  bole;  pipe-clay, 

archies."— Bp.  Hall:  Invisible  World,  bk.  i.,  §  7.  terra-carlosa,  s.    Tripoli  or  rotten  stone. 

tern-stroe  -ml-g.,  s.    [Named  after  TernstrOm,  a  terra-catechu,  s. 

Swedish  naturalist  and  traveler,  who  died  in  1745.]  -i    rr  iTECHU  1 

Botany:  The  typical  genus   of  Ternstroemiacere  2'  A  trade  name  for  iramhir  In  vl 

(q.v.).    Evergreen  shrubs  or  trees,  with  coriaceous,  K   ,    ,,    T    . 

— *- —    — <-- *-  i  terra-COtta,  s.    [Ital.  corra=baked;  Lat.  cocta. 


Of  or  pertaining  to  terra- 


or  seven,  coriaceous,  deciduous,  the  innermost  often 


,  ,  , 

the  largest  ;  petals  five,  six,  or  nine,  often  combined 
at  the  base  ;  stamens  indefinite  ;  filaments  monade 


Herra-culture,  subst .    Cultivation  of  the  earth ; 
agriculture. 

lei-  terra  di  Sienna,  subst.  A  ferruginous,  ocherous 
„  .  tyles.  three  to  earth,  used  as  a  pigment  in  both  oil  and  water- 
seven  ;  capsulo  two  to  seven-celled,  dehiscent  or  color  painting  in  its  raw  state  and  when  burnt.  In 
mdeluHcont ;  seeds  large,  few,  attached  to  the  axis,  the  latter  instance  it  becomes  of  a  deep  orange 
ImTv  "uth America,  the  East  Indies,  China,  North  tint,  and  dries  more  rapidly.  It  is  transparent  and 
America,  and  Africa.  Known  genera  thirty-three,  durable;  mixed  with  various  blues,  it  yields  many 

1JO.    H./AMELLIA,  IHEA.J  useful  tints  of  green. 

ter'-penes,s.p;.    [Formed  from  Lat.  terebinthus  terra  flnna,  s.    [Lat.=firm  earth.]  Firm  ground, 

=  the  turpentine-tree,  or  from  Ger.  terpentin  =  tuT-  solid  ground  or  earth  ;   dry  land,  as  opposed  to 

pentme  (q.  v.).]  water,  bog,  or  tho  like;  mainland,  a  continent,  as 

Chem.:  A  term  applied  to  a  series  of  hydrocar-  opposed  to  an  island;  hence,  fig.,  a  firm  or  secure 

bons  having  the  generic  formula  CnH2n — 4.    They  basis  or  ground  on  which  one  can  stand. 


Mil.    boy;     pout,    Jtfwl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     Bin,    a?;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist.   ph  =  f. 
•an,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


terra-incognita 

terra- Incognita, s.    [Lat. =unknown  earth.]  An 
unknown  or  unexplored  region.    (Lit.  dtfig.) 
terra-japonica,  s.    [TEEEA-CATECHU.] 
terra-nera,  s.    [Ital.=black  earth.]     \  native, 
unctuous  pigment,  used  by  the  ancient  prtists  in 
fresco,  oil,  and  tempera-painting. 

•terra-nobilis,  s.  [Lat.=noble  earth.]  An  old 
name  for  the  diamond. 

terra-orellana,  s. 

Hot. :  Bixa  orellana. 

terra-ponderosa,  subst.  [Latin=heavy  earth.] 
Barytes,  or  heavy-spar  (q.  v.). 

terra- sigillata,  terra-Lemnia,  s.  [LEMNIAN 
EARTH.] 

terra-verde, «.  [Italian=green  earth.]  A  name 
given  to  two  kinds  of  native  green  earth  used  as 
pigments  in  painting ;  one  obtained  from  Monte 
Biudo,  near  Verona,  the  other  from  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  The  former  has  much  more  body  than  the 
latter,  and  is  very  useful  in  landscape  painting  in 
oil  colors.  It  is  a  siliceous  earth  colored  by  the 
protoxide  of  iron,  of  which  it  contains  about  twenty 

Er  cent.    It  is  not  affected  by  exposure  to  strong 
rht  or  impure  air. 

tSr  -race,  *tar-ras,  *ter-ass,  s.    [O.  Fr.  terrace ; 
Fr.  terrasse=&  flat,  a  platform,  a  terrace,  from  Ital. 
terraccia,  terrazza  =  a  terrace,  from  terra  (Latin 
terra)  =  earth;  Sp.  terraza.~\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  raised  level  space  or  platform  of  earth,  sup- 
ported on  one  or  more  sides  by  masonry ;  a  bank  or 
platform  of  turf  or  the  like,  such  as  may  be  seen  in 
gardens,  where  they  are  used  for  ornament,  cultiva- 
tion, or  promenade. 

"In  those  tarrasses  and  pleasant  walks." — North:  Plu- 
tarch, p.  446. 

2.  A  balcony  or  open  gallery. 

"The  gunner  being  upon  the  terrace  of  the  fort." 
— Backluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  858. 

3.  The  flat  roof  of  a  house,  as  in  Oriental  and 
Spanish  houses. 

"As  touching  upon  galleries  and  terraces,  -they  were 
devised  by  the  Greeks."— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxxvi. 
ch.  xxv. 

4.  A  street  or  row  of  houses  running  along  the  side 
of  a  slope ;  a  row  of  houses  generally  ;  a  street. 

II.  Phys.  Geog.  <fc  Geol. :  A  platform,  often  of  soft 
material,  flat  above,  and  more  or  less  steep  on  the 
sides.  They  often  mark  where  the  bed  of  the  ocean 
or  of  a  lake  was  successively  situated  during  the 
intervals  between  elevatory  movements. 

Her  -rase,  *ter-as8,  v.  t.  [TEEEACE,  «.]  To  form 
into  a  terrace  or  terraces ;  to  furnish  or  construct 
with  a  terrace. 

"The  reception  of  light  into  the  body  of  the  building 
must  now  be  supplied,  by  terracing  any  story  which  is  in 
danger  of  darkness." — Wotton:  Architecture,  p.  42. 

ter  -rse  f  II  -I  us  (pi.  ter  -ras  fll-I-l),  s.  [Lat. 
=son  of  the  earth  or  soil.] 

1.  A  humorous  description  of  a  person  of  obscure 
birth  or  low  origin. 

•2.  A  scholar  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  ap- 
pointed formerly  to  make  Resting,  satirical  speeches, 
and  who  often  indulged  in  considerable  license  in 
his  treatment  of  the  authorities  of  the  university. 

*ter-ra  -ne-ous,  a.    [Lat.  <erra=the  earth.] 
Bot. :  Growing  on  land. 

ter  -ra  pin,  ter  -ra-pene,  *ter-e-bin,  s.  [Sup- 
posed to  be  a  corrupt,  of  Algonkin  rour»6e  =  a  tor- 

ZoOl. :  A  popular  name  for  the  species  of  Emydiee, 
which  are  extensively  used  for  food.  They  have  a 
depressed  head,  and  the  neck  can  be  wholly  re- 
tracted within  the  shell;  eyes  large;  beak  some- 
what resembling  that  of  a  bird  of  prey.  They  are 
good  swimmers,  and  live  on  fish  and  small  reptiles, 
though  in  captivity  they  eat  vegetables  readily. 
The  most  important  are  the  Yellow-bellied  Terrapin 
(Emys  serrata),  the  Red-bellied  Terrapin  (E.  rubri- 
ventris),  the  Florida  Terrapin  (E.  florida),  the 
Chicken  Terrapin  (E.  reticulata),  and  the  Salt- 
water Terrapin  (Malacoclemmys  palustris=E.  ter- 
rapin) . 

ter-ra  -que-ous,  *ter-ra  -que-an,  adj.    [Latin 
rerra=eartn,  andaqua=water.J  Consisting  or  com- 
posed of  land  and  water,  as  the  globe. 
,         "The  grand  terraqueous  spectacle, 

Fromcenterto  circumference,  unveil'd!" 

Wordsworth:  Inscription  upon  a  Stone. 

•ter'-rar,  subst.  [TEREIEE  (2),  «.]  A  register  of 
lands ;  a  terrier. 

t6r -ras  (!),».    [TERRACE,  «.] 

Her, :  The  representation  of  a  piece  of  ground  at 
the  bottom  of  the  base,  and  generally  vert. 
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ter-ras'  (2),s.    [TEASS.] 

1.  The  sama  as  TRASS. 

2.  Mttsonry  (pi.):    Hollow  defects  in  marble,  or 
lJs.sures  filled  with  nodules  of  other  substances. 

terre,  v.  t.    [TAR,  r.]    To  provoke. 

terre,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  terra.]    Earth. 

terre-blue,  s.    A  kind  of  soft,  loose  earth. 

terre-plein,  s. 

Fort. :  The  upper  part  of  the  rampart  which 
remains  after  constructing  the  parapet. 

*terre-tenant,  *ter-tenant,  a.  [Fr.  ferre=the 
earth,  and  tenant,  pr.  par.  of  tem'r=to  hold.] 

Law :  One  who  has  actual  possession  of  land  ;  the 
occupant. 

terre-verte,  subst.  The  same  as  TEEEA-VEEDE 
(q.  v.). 

*ter-reen'.  s.  [Fr.  terrme,  from  terre;  Lat.  terra 
=earth.]  A  large  dish,  originally  made  of  earthen- 
ware; a  tureen  (q.  v.). 

Her-re  -I-tjf,  s.  [Latin  <erra=the  earth.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  earthy ;  earthiness.  (Ben 
Jonson :  Alchemist,  ii.  1.) 

ter   rel,  ter-reT-la,  subst.    [A  dimin.  from  Lat. 

Magnetism:  A  magnet  of  a  just  spherical  figure, 
and  so  placed  that  its  poles,  equator,  &c.,  corre- 
spond exactly  to  those  of  the  earth. 

•terre  -mote,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  ferra=earth, 
and  motus= motion.]  A  movement  of  the  earth  ;  an 
earthquake. 

"And  after  that  him  selfe  he  shoke, 
Whereof  that  all  the  halle  quoke, 
As  it  a  terremote  were." — Goteer:  C.  A.,  vi. 

*terre  -mo-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  terremot(e);  -ive.]  Of, 
or  pertaining  to,  characterized  by,  or  causing 
motion  of  the  earth's  surface. 

ter-rene  ,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  terrenus,  from  terra= the 
earth.] 

A.  As  adjective :  . 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  earth,  as  opposed  to 
the  sea. 

"A  German  or  two,  a  Frenchman  here  and  there,  have 
added  their  names  ...  to  the  roll  of  terrene  explor- 
ers."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Consisting  of  earth;  of  the  nature  of  earth; 
earthy. 

"That  the  terrene  substance  may  be  separated  from  the 
rest." — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxxiv.,  ch.  xviii. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  this  earth  or  world ;  earthy. 
"  God  set  before  him  a  mortal  and  an  immortal  life,  a 

nature  ccelestial  and  terrene;  but  God  gave  man  to  him- 
self."— Raleigh. 

B.  Asiitbstantive: 

1.  The  surface  of  the  earth. 

"  Tenfold  the  length  of  this  terrene." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  76. 

2.  A  tureen  or  terreen. 

"And  instead  of  soup  in  a  china  terrene,  it  would  be  a 
proper  reproof  to  serve  them  up  offal  in  a  wooden  trough." 
— Knox:  Winter  Evenings,  Even.  67. 

*Terrene-sea,  subst.  The  Mediterranean  sea. 
(Tamburlaine,  iii.  3.) 

*ter-ren  -I-t?,  s.  [_English  terren(e):  -tfy.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  terrene ;  worldliness. 

"  Being  overcome  declines  the  rising  head,  and  debases 
all  the  spirits  to  a  dull  and  low  terrenity." — Felthnnt:  Re- 
solves, p,  74. 

*tSr'-re-Ous,  adj.  [Latin  terreus,  from  terra— 
earth.]  Consisting  of  earth  ;  earthy. 

"  The  temper  of  the  terreous  parts  at  the  bottom." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

*tSr-res  -I-ty,  s.  [Lat.  terra=earth.]  Earthi- 
ness. 

"Rhenish  wine  hath  fewer  dregs  and  less  terresfty 
than  the  clared  wine  hath." — English  Qarner,  ii.  114. 

*tSr-res  -tre  (tre  as  t§r),  adj.  [Lat.  terrestris, 
from  terra=earth.]  Terrestrial;  earthly. 

"His  paradis  terrestre  and  his  disport." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,135. 

ter-res  -trl-al,  ner-es-tri-all,  'ter-es  try-al, 
a.  &  «.    [Lat.  terrestris,  from  terra=earth.J 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  earth  ;  existing  on  the 
earth  ;  earthy.    (Opposed  to  celestial.) 

"  There  are  also  celestial  bodies  and  bodies  terrestrial." 
—1  Corinth,  xv.  40. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  earth  or  land,  as 
opposed  to  water.  . 

"  I  did  not  confine  these  observations  to  land,  or  terres- 
trial parts  of  the  globe."—  Woodward. 

3.  Representing  or  consisting  of  the  earth. 

"But  when,  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball, 
He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines." 

Shakesp..-  Klchara  II.,  iii.  2. 


terribly 


4.  Consisting  or  composed  of  earth ;  earthy  ;  solid. 
"The  terrestrial    substance    destitute   of    all    liquor, 

remaineth  alone." — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  698. 

5.  Confined  to,  inhabiting,  or  living  on  the  land  or 
ground,  as  opposed  to  aquatic,  and  sometimes  to 
arboreal. 

"  Ttrre*trial  [brutes]  are  those,  whose  only  place  of  rest 
is  upon  the  earth." — Locke:  .V«f.  Philosophy,  ch.  x. 

6.  Pertaining  to  the  present  world;  sublunary; 
mundane. 

"  His  kingdom  is  terrestriall,  but  myne  is  celestiall." — 
Udall:  John  xviii. 
B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  inhabitant  of  the  earth;  a  mor- 
tal, as  opposed  to  a  celestial. 

."But  Heaven,  that  knows  what  all  terrestrials  need, 
Bepose  to  night,  and  toil  to  day,  decreed." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xix.  691. 

•2.  ZoOL:  Animals  which  live  on  the  land,  as 
opposed  to  those  which  are  aquatic,  arboreal,  or 
aerial. 

terrestrial  eye-piece,  s. 

Optics :  An  eye-piece  with  three  or  four  lenses,  so 
arranged  as  to  present  the  image  viewed  in  an  erect 
position  ;  an  erecting  eye-piece. 

terrestrial-globe,  mtbst.  A  spherical  map  repre- 
senting the  land,  seas.  <fcc.,  of  the  world.  In  contra- 
distinction to  the  celestial  globe,  on  which  the 
constellations  are  depicted. 

terrestrial-magnetism,  s. 

Magnetism :  Magnetism  as  exhibited  by  the  earth, 
which  is  itself  a  great  natural  magnet.  [MAGNET- 
ISM.] 

terrestrial-telescope,  s.  A  telescope  differing 
from  the  astronomical  refracting  in  having  two 
additional  lenses,  so  as  to  restore  the  inverted 
image  to  an  erect  position. 

tSr-rSs -trl-al-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  terrestrial;  -(».] 
In  a  terrestrial  or  earthly  manner. 

"  These  plagues  seem  yet  but  nourished  beneath, 
And  even  with  man  terrestrially  to  move." 

Dray  ton:  Moses. 

*ter-res  -trl-al-ness,s.  [Eng.  terrestrial; -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  terrestrial. 

*ter-res'-trl-fy,  v.  t.  [Lat.  rerres<r»s=terres- 
trial,  and/acto=tomake.]  To  reduce  to  earth,  or 
to  an  earthly  or  mundane  state. 

"Though  we  shonld  affirm,  that  heaven  were  but  earth 
celestified,  and  earth  but  heaven  terrestrifled."— Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiii. 

«ter-res  -trl-ous,  adj.  [Lat.  terrestris.]  [TER- 
RESTRIAL.] 

1.  Consisting  of  earth ;  earthy. 

"A  vitriolate  or  copperas  quality,  conjoining  with  a 
terrestrioui  pr  astringent  humidity."— Browne.-  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  earth ;  being  or  living  on  the 
earth;  terrestrial. 

ter  -ret,  ter  -rlt,  s.    [Fr.  touret=&  small  wneel.) 

Saddlery:  A  ring  attached  to  the  pad  or  saddle 
and  names  of  harness,  through  which  the  driving- 
reins  pass. 

"I  have  always  found  that,  both  in  tandem  and  in  four- 
in-hand,  equal  power  with  freer  play  is  secured  by  using 
terrets  on  the  winkers  only." — Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

•ter-rlb'-I-llze,  v.  i.  [Eng.  terribl(e);  -ize.]  To 
become  terrible. 

"Even  the  face  of  cowards  terribilize." 

Sylvester:   Vocation,  271. 

ter  -rl-ble,  *ter-ry-ble,  a.  [Fr.  terrible,  from 
Lat.  reri-t'6i(is=causing  terror;  terreo=to  terrify; 
Sp.  terrible;  Ital.  terribile.] 

1.  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  terror,  fear,  awe, 
or  dread;  formidable,  terrifying,  frightful,  shock- 
ing. 

1  •  Black  it  stood  us  night, 
Fierce  as  ten  Furies,  terrible  as  hell." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  671. 

2.  Excessive,  extreme ;  exceedingly  great  or  strong. 
(Colloq.) 

"The  imputation  of  novelty  is  a  terrible  charge  amongst 
those  who  judge  of  men's  heads,  as  they  do  of  their 
perukes,  by  the  fashion;  and  can  allow  none  to  be  right, 
but  the  received  doctrines." — Locke:  On  Human  L'nderst., 
Epist.  Ded. 

*[  For  the  difference  between  terrible,  fearful, 
&n&  formidable,  sec  FEARFUL  and  FOEMIDABLE. 

ter  -rl-ble-ness,  ner-ri-ble-nes,  «.  [English 
terrible ;  -ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  terri- 
ble ;  dreadfulness,  formidableness, 

"The  gloriousness  and  majesty,  and  terribleness  of  hi» 
appearance." — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  10. 

ter-rl  bljf,  *ter-ry-blye,  adv.   [Eng.  rerri6((e)  ; 

-'!/•] 

1.  In  a  terrible  or  terrifying  manner ;  so  as  to  ter- 
rify, affright,  or  awe. 

2.  Exceedingly,  extremely,  violently;   as,  I  was 
terribly  frightened.    (Colloq.) 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w«,    w«t,     he're,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot,    ! 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     wad,     son;     mute,    cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,     full;     try     Syrian,     te,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


terricolae 

ter  rIc'-6-lse, «.  pi.  f  Lat.  terra  =  the  earth,  and 
co(o=to  inhabit.] 

Zttftl.:  A  sub-order  of  Oligochaeta  (q.  v.).  Body 
cylindrical,  attenuated  at  bothextromi ties,  without 
any  distinct  head  or  eyes.  Several  rows  of  setw 
along  the  body,  which  serve  instead  of  legs.  It  con- 
tains the  Lumbricida?,  or  Earth-worms. 

ter-rlc -6-loiis,  a.    [TEERICOL.E.] 

1.  Inhabiting  tho  earth  ;  living  on  the  soil  of  the 
earth. 

"  So  it  appenrs  to  be  with  terricolous  worms." — Darwin: 
Vegetable  Mold,  p.  247. 

2.  Specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Terricolse 
(q.v.). 

*ter-rlc  -u-l9.-m?nt,  s.  [Lat.  terriculamentum.] 
A  terror ;  a  cause  of  terror. 

"Torments  of  opinions  or  terrieulaments  of  expres- 
sions."— Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  198. 

ter-rl-er  (l),  *ter-rere,  *ter-ry-are,  s.  [For 
terrier-dog,  i.  e.,  a  dog  which  pursues  rabbits,  &c., 
into  their  burrows,  from  Fr.  terrier=the  hole  or 
burrow  of  rabbits,  &c.,  from  Low  Lat.  terrarium= 
a  little  hillock,  a  mound,  a  burrow,  from  Lat.  terra 
=the  earth.] 

ZoOl. :  Two  breeds  of  the  Dog,  the  English  and 
the  Scotch  Terrier.  The  English  Terrier  has  a  good 
forehead,  prominent  eyes,  a  pointed  muzzle,  and 
usually  short  hair ;  the  color  varying,  the  most 
common  being  black  and  tan,  with  a  tan-colored 
spot  over  the  eye.  It  is  used  for  unearthing  the 
fox,  and  for  killing  rats,  at  which  latter  occupation 
it  is  a  great  adept.  The  Scotch  Terrier,  which 
seems  to  be  of  an  older  stock  than  its  English  name- 
sake, has  a  large  head,  short,  stout  legs,  and  long, 
rough,  shaggy  hair.  It  is  of  a  black  and  fawn 
color,  and  is  intelligent,  faithful,  and  affectionate. 
The  Dandie  Dinmont  and  the  Skye  Terrier  are  vari- 
eties of  the  Scotch  Terrier.  [TOY-TEHRIER.] 

t?r-rl-er  (2),  ter-rar.8.  [Fr.  (papier)  terrier= 
the  court-roll,  or  list  of  the  names  of  a  lord's  ten- 
ants, from  Low  Lat.  trrrarius  (liber)  =  (a  book)  in 
which  landed  property  is  described ;  Lat.  terra= 
earth.] 

English  Law : 

*1.  A  collection  of  acknowledgments  of  the  vassals 
or  tenants  of  a  lordship,  containing  the  rents  and 
services  they  owed  to  the  lord,  &c. 

2.  A  book  or  roll  in  which  the  lands  of  private 
persons  or  corporations  are  described  by  their  site, 
boundaries,  number  of  acres,  &c. 

"We  ordain  that  the  archbishops  and  al]  bishops  within 
their  several  dioceses  shall  procure  that  a  true  note  and 
terrier  of  all  the  glebes,  lands,  meadows,  gardens,  or- 
"  i,  houses,  Ac.,  be  taken." — Canon  the  Eighty  Seventh. 

r-rl-er   (3),  s.    [O.  Fr.  terriere.]    An  anger, 
ble,  or  borer, 
ter-rlf  '-Ic,  'ter-rlf  -Ick.  adj.    [Lat.  terriftcus, 
from  terreo= to  frighten,  and  facio= to  make.]  Caus- 
ing terror,  fear,  or  awe ;  terrible,  frightful ;  iuspir 
dread  or  awe. 

"He  hurries  to  the  realms  below, 
Terrific  realms  of  penal  woe." 

Cotffper.-  Death  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely. 
For  the  difference  between  terrific  and  formid- 
,  see  FORMIDABLE. 

ir-rlf -Ic-al,  a.    [Eng.  terrific;  -at.]    Terrific. 
r-rlf-lc-al-l?,  adv.    [Eng.  ttrrifical;  -ly.]    In 
a  terrific  manner;  terribly,  frightfully. 
"The  peculiar  topography  produced  by  this  terrifically 
pheaving  action."— Field,  Feb.  17,  1887. 

-fy,  v.  t.    [Lat.  terrifico,  from  terreo=to 
hten,  and/oeiq=to  make.] 
.  To  make  terrible.    (Milton.") 
To  frighten  exceedingly  ;  to  alarm  or  shock. 
"His  nigh  forwearied  feeble  feet  did  slide, 
And  downe  he  fell,  with  dread  of  shame  sore  terri- 

fed."  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  11. 

_  r-rl&'-en-ous,  a.  [Lat.  terrigena=one  born 
the  earth :  £erra=eartn,  and  gigno  (pa.  t.  yenui) 
=to  bring  forth.]  Earth-born ;  produced  by  or 
springing  from  the  earth. 

irrlgenous-metals,  s.  pi.    The  metallic  bases 
the  earths,  as  aluminium,  barium,  &c. 

tSr-rl-tor  -I-al,  *ter-ri-tor-l-all,  a.   [English 
rritory;  -al.} 

\.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  territory  or  land. 
"Exchanging  her  territorial  rule  for  a  doubtful  suzer- 
ainty."—London  Daily  Chronicle. 
2.  Limited  to  a  certain  district;  as,    territorial 
;hts. 

Consisting  of  territory. 

The  territorial  acquisitions  of  the   East  India  Com- 
•— Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  v.,  ch.  Hi. 

4.  Possessed  of  territory,  territoried ;  as.  a  terri- 
irial  magnate. 

ter-rl-tbr'-I-al-Ize,  v.  t.    [English  territorial; 

1.  To  reduce  to  the  state  of  a  territory. 

2.  To  enlarge  or  extend  by  the  addition  of  terri- 
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tter-rl-tor  -I-al-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  territorial;  -ly.] 
In  regard  to  territory ;  by  means  of  territory. 

ter -rl-t5r-led,  a.  [Eng.  territory;  -«i.]  Pos- 
sessed of  territory. 

ter  -rl-tSr-y1,  *ter-ri-tor-ye,  s.  [Old  Fr.  terri- 
torie;  Fr.  territoii-e,  from  Latin  territorium—& 
domain,  the  land  round  a  town,  from  <erra=earth, 
land ;  cf.  Port.  &  Ital.  territorio.] 

1.  The  extent  or  compass  of  land  within  the  juris- 
diction or  bounds  of  a  particular  sovereign  state  or 


tertiary 

ter  -r5r-lze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  terror ;  -ize.]  To  im- 
press with  terror  or  fear;  to  sway  or  impel  by 
terror ;  to  force  by  intimidation  to  a  certain  course. 

"  Ministers,  we  feel  sure,  will  neither  be  terrorized  nor 
cajoled  into  offering  any  measure  affecting  either  the 
land  or  local  government." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 


domain  or  tract  of  land  belonging  to  a  private  indi 

vidual. 


•ter   r5r-less,  o.    [Eng.  terror;  -less.] 

1.  Free  from  terror. 

2.  Unalarming;  without  the  will  or  ability  to  in- 
, = spire  terror. 

other  body;any  soparatetractofcountryasbelong-       ter -r?  s     TFr  iii-cr-todraw  1 
ing  to  a  state;  dominion.    Sometimes  applied  to  a  ,    y>       ,L          .  ,'J 

. i. .,,,..;..  „-  ........  ~*  i — i  i — i : —  i_ f. —  j._  :_  j.         i.  Kopt'-makinQ .'  An  open  reel. 

2,  Fabric;  A  pile  fabric,  such  as  plush  or  velvet; 
probably  from  the  drawing  out  of  the  wires  ovei 
which  the  warp  is  laid  to  make  the  series  of  loops 
seen  in  Brussels  carpet  or  uncut  velvet. 

"Silk  guipure  with  terry  or  sheeny  silk."— London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

terry-velvet,  s.    A  silk  plush,  or  ribbed  velvet, 
terse,  a.    [Lat.  tersus,  prop.  pa.  par.  of  tergo=to 
wipe,  to  rub  off,  to  polish.] 


2.  Any  large  tract  of  land;  a  region,  a  country; 
as,  an  unexplored  territory. 

3.  A  portion  of  the  country  not  included  within 
the  limits  of  any  state,  and  not  yet  admitted  as  a 
state  into  the  Union,  but  organized  with  a  separate 
legislature,  under  a    territorial   government  and 
other  officers  appointed  by  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States.    (Goodrich.) 

\  Both  territory  and  dominion  respect  a  portion 
of  country  under  a  particular  government ;  but  the 
word  territory  brings  to  our  minds  the  land  which 
is  included ;  dominion  conveys  to  our  minds  the 
power  which  is  exercised;  the  territory  speaks  of 
that  which  is  in  its  nature  bounded ;  the  dominions 
may  be  said  of  that  which  is  boundless.  A  petty 
prince  has  his  territory;  the  monarch  of  a  great 
empire  has  dominions.  It  is  the  object  of  every 
ruler  to  guard  his  territory  against  the  irruptions 
of  an  enemy;  ambitious  rulers  are  always  aiming 
to  extend  their  dominions. 

T[  Territory  of  a  judge : 

Law:  The  district  over  which  his  jurisdiction 
extends  in  causes  and  in  judicial  acts  proper  to 
him,  and  beyond  which  ho  has  no  judicial  authority. 

ter-ro-,  pref.  [Lat.  terra=the  earth.]  (See  com- 
pound.) 

terro-metal,  terro -metallic,  s.  A  composition 
of  several  clays,  possessing,  when  baked,  peculiar 
hardness.  It  is  principally  used  for  making  tiles. 

tSr  -r5r,  *ter'-r5ur,  *.  [Fr.  terreur,  from  Lat. 
terrorem,  accus.  of  terror=dread,  terror ;  terreo=to 
be  afraid,  to  tremble ;  cf.  Sansc.  tras—io  tremble,  to 
be  afraid;  frdsa=terror;  Sp.  &  Port,  terror;  Ital. 
f  err  ore.] 

1.  Fear  which  extremely  agitates  the  body  and 
mind ;  extreme  fear,  alarm,  or  dread  ;  fright. 

"Terror  is  that  species  of  fear  which  rouses  to  defend 
or  escape;  producing  the  violent  agitations  which  have 
been  already  noticed."—  Cogan:  On  the  Passions,  ch.  ii.,  §3. 

2.  That  which  excites  or  may  excite  dread;  a 
cause  of  fear  or  alarm. 

"  Rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil." 
— Romans  ziii.  S. 

IF  Darwin  (Descent  of  Man,  ch.  iii.)  shows  that 
terror  acts  on  the  lower  animals  in  the  same  way  as 
on  man,  causing  the  muscles  to  tremble,  the  heart 
to  palpitate,  the  sphincters  to  be  relaxed,  and  the 
hair  to  stand  on  end. 

1T(1)  King  of  terrors:  Death. 

"His  confidence  shall  be  rooted  out  of  his  tabernacle^ 
and  it  shall  bring  him  to  the  king  of  terrors." — Job  xviii.  14. 

(2)  Reign  of  terror :  [REIGN,  s.,  ^[.] 

"terror-breathing,  a.  Inspiring  terror ;  terrify- 
ing. 

"  For  which  Home  sends  her  curses  out  from  far, 
Through  the  stern  throat  of  terror-breathing  war." 
Drayton:  Mortimer  to  Queen  Isabel. 

*terror-haunted,  a.  Haunted  with  terrifying 
objects  or  appearances. 

"Till  at  length  the  lays  they  chaunted 
Reached  the  chamber  terror-haunted." 

Longfellow:  Norman  Karon. 

terror- smitten,  a.  Struck  or  affected  with  ter- 
ror; terrified,  terror-struck. 

*terror-8tirring,  a.  Inspiring  terror ;  terrifying. 

"Then  all  the  Greeks  ran  in  to  him, 

To  see  his  person;  and  mlmir'd  his  terror-stirring  lim." 
Cftapman.-  Homer's  Iliad,  xxii. 

terror-stricken,  terror-struck,  a.  Struck  with 
terror;  territiod. 

ter -r6r-ls,m,  8.  [Eng.  terror;  •ism.'}  The  act  of 
one  who  terrorizes ;  the  act  of  terrorizing ;  a  system 
of  government  by  terror;  the  practice  of  using 
intimidation  to  coerce  people  to  a  certain  course; 
intimidation. 

"  Throughout  Cork,  Kerry  .  .  .  this  terrorism  pre- 
vails."—  London  Daily  Chronicle. 

ter  -r5r-Ist,  B.  [Eng.  terror;  -i*f.]  One  who  ter- 
rorizes; one  who  rules  by  intimidation;  one  who 
advocates,  recommends,  or  practices  terrorism; 
specifically,  an  agent  or  partisan  of  the  revolution- 
ary tribunal  during  the  reign  of  terror  in  France, 

"Like  the  Terrorists  of  '93,  who,  having  begun  by  be- 
heading princes  and  nobles,  ended  by  sending  artisans 
and  shopgirls  to  the  guillotine." — London  Daily  Tele* 
graph. 


*I.  Lit. :  Wiped  or  rubbed ;  appearing  wiped  or 
rubbed ;  polished,  smooth. 

"Many  stones  precious  and  vulgar,  although  terse  and 
smooth,  have  not  this  power  attractive." — Broume:  Vulgar 
Errors. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  Rnfined,  accomplished,  polished.  (Said  of 
persons.) 

2.  Free  from  superfluities;  neatly  or  elegantly 
concise ;  neat  and  concise. 

"  His  despatches,  which  are  still  extant,  and  which  are 
models  of  official  writing,  terse,  perspicuous,  frill  of  im- 
portant facts  and  weighty  reasons,  compressed  into  the 
smallest  possible  number  of  words." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

tSrse  -If,  *terce-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  terse;  -ly.}  In  a 
terse  manner ;  neatly  and  concisely,  succinctly  and 
elegantly. 

"Understand  him  not,  that  one  so  infirm  with  age,  or 
decrepid  in  years,  but  that  one  living  in  so  ignorant  and 
superstitious  a  generation,  could  write  so  tercely."— 
Fuller:  Worthies;  Lincolnshire. 

terse   ness,  N.    [Eng.  terse;  -ness,'} 

*1.  Lit.;  Smoothness. 

"Thecylindrical  figure  of  the  mole,  as  well  as  the  com- 
pactness of  its  form,  arising  from  the  terseness  of  its 
limbs,  proportionally  lessens  its  labor."—  Paley:  Natural 
Theology,  ch.  xv. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  terse ;  neatness  or 
conciseness  of  style ;    brevity  combined  with  ele- 
gance. 

"That  is  an  American  locution,  but  it  is  expressive 
with  tolerable  terseness  of  the  general  aspect  of  the  river 
Yarra  Yarra." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tSr-tlal  (ti  assh),  a.  &  a.    [Lat.  tertiu8= third, 
from  £res=three.] 
Ornithology : 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  tertiaries. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  of  the  tertiary  feathers  ;  a  ter- 
tiary (q.  v.). 

t5r'-tian(tl  as  sh),  *ter-tiane,  *ter-cian,  a.  &«. 
[Fr.  ter1iane=a  tertian  ague,  from  Lat.  tertiana 
=  a  tertian  fever;  prop.  fern.  sing,  of  tertianus=tvT- 
tian,  belonging  to  the  third;  tertius— third ;  tres= 
three.] 

A.  As  adj.:   Occurring  or  recurring  every  third 
day. 

"  A  tertian  ague  is  at  least  your  lot." 

Dryden:  Cock  and  Fox,  182. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  fever  or  other  disease  whose  paroxysms  recur 
every  other  day  ;  an  intermittent  fever.  &c.,  whose 
paroxysms  occur  after  intervals  of  abou  t  forty-eight 
hours. 

*2.  A  measure  of  eighty-four  gallons,  the  third 
part  of  a  tun. 

3.  A  curve  of  the  third  degree. 
tertian-ague,  s.    [AGUE,  II.  1.] 

t§r  -ti-a  rf  (ti  as  shl),  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  tertiariue 
=  prop.  containing1  a  third  part,  now  considered  as 
meaning,  belonging  to  the  third.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Of  the  third  order,  rank,  or  for- 
mation ;  third. 

2.  Eccles.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  connected  with  a 
Third  Order  (q.  v.). 

"Thus  arose  various  congregations 'of  tertiary  monks 
and  nuns — in  Lombardy,  Sicily,  Dalmatia,  France.  Spain, 
and  Portugal."— Heidi's  *  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  792. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  That  which  is  tertiary  or  third  in 
order,  succession,  or  formation. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Art :  A  color,  as  citrine,  russet,  or  olive,  pro- 
duced by  the  mixture  of  two  secondary  colors. 


boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  —  f. 
,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion    -  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die.     &c.  -  bel,      del. 


tertiary-alcohols 

More  correctly  speaking,  they  are  grays,  and  are 
either  red-gray,  blue-gray,  or  yellow-gray,  when 
these  primaries  are  in  excess,  or  they  are  violet- 
gray,  orange-gray,  or  green-gray,  when  these  second- 
aries are  in  excess. 

2.  Eccles.:   A  member  of  a  ThirdX)rder  (q. v.), 
whether  living  in  the  world  or  in  community. 

"Many  tertiaries,  in  course  of  time    .    .    .    desired  to 
take  solemn  vows."—  Addis  dt  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  792. 

3.  Geology : 

(1)  Of  strata:    The  third  leading  division  of  fos- 
siliferous    sedimentary   rocks.      Called    also    the 
Cainozoic  or  Kainozoic.     The  succession  and  im- 
portance   of   the    Primary    (Paleeozoic)    and   the 
secondary  (Mesozoic)  rocks  were  understood  be- 
fore the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Tertiary  were 
recognized,    these    last    strata    being  confounded 
with    the    superficial    alluviums.      [SUPRACRETA- 
CEOUS.]    They  were  observed  to  occunin  patches 
(some  of   fresh   water  and  others  of  marine  ori- 
gin)  in   small  areas   or  basins  in   the   Secondary 
rocks,    suggesting   the   idea  that  they  had    been 
deposited  in  bays,  lakes,  estuaries,  or  inland  seas, 
after  a  great  part  of  what  is  now  Europe  had  been 
converted  into  dry  land.    The  first  properly  under- 
stood stra  ta  of  Tertiary  age  were  those  in  the  vicin  ity 
of  Paris,  described  by  Cuvierand  Brongniart  in  1810. 
Other  Tertiary  strata  were  shortly  afterward  dis- 
criminated in  England,  in  London,  in  Hampshire, 
in  Suffolk,  in  the  Subappenine  hills  in  Italy,  near 
Bordeaux  and  Dax  in  the  South  of  France,  and  else- 
where.    These  several  deposits  were  found  to  be 
not   quite   contemporaneous,    and    there    arose  a 
division,  which  continued  till  1833,  into  the  Lower, 
Middle,  .and  Upper  Tertiary.    But  as  early  as  1828, 
Mr.  (afterward  Sir  Charles)   Lyell  had  conceived 
the  idea  that  the  Tertiary  strata  might  be  classified 
by  the  percentage  of  extinct  species  of  shells  which- 
they  contained.    He  found,  in  1829,  that  Deshayes, 
of  Paris,  had  independently  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, and  the  latter  geologist,  after  comparing 
3,000  fossil  with  5,000  living  shells,  intimated  that 
in  the  Lower  Tertiary  strata  about 3'/i  percent. of 
the  species  were  identical  with  recent  ones ;  in  the 
Middle  Tertiary  about  17  per  cent. ;  in  the  Upper 
Tertiary,  in  the  oldest  beds  35-50,  and  in  the  more 
modern  ones  90-95  per  cent.    To  these  three  Lyell 
gave  the  names    Eocene,  Miocene,    and    Pliocene 
respectively,  words  which  have  since  gained  univer- 
sal currency.    The  foregoing  percentages  are  now 
known  to  be  only  approximately  accurate.    Next 
the   newer    Pliocene    beds   wore   called    by   Lyell 
Pleistocene  (q.  v.),  a  name  afterward  transferred  to 
the  Post  Tertiary,  and  Oligocene  (q.  v.)  was  pro- 
posed by  Beyrich  for  beds  intercalated  between  the 
Eocene  and  the  Miocene.    A  gap,  as  yet  only  par- 
tially filled,  occurs  between  the  Chalk    and   the 
Eocene.    This  gap  has  been  utilized  to  draw  a  nat- 
ural line  between  the  Secondary  and  the  Tertiary 
beds.    It  probably  arose  from  an  upheaval  of  the 
sea-bed.    Thus,  with  the  Eocene,  as  the  name  im- 
ports, the  dawn  of  the  present  system  of  things  be- 
gan, and  the  percentage  of  shell-species  shows  that 
the  transition   has  gone  on  without  stoppage  or 
hiatus  till  now.    [QUATERNARY,  RECENT.]     Other 
classes  present  evidence  of  the  same  kind ;  but,  as 
Lyell  was  the  first  to  point  out,  which  he  did  in 
1830,  Shell  species  have  a  longevity  far  exceeding 
that  of  the  Mammalia.    No  recent  mammal  appears 
in  the  Eocene,  though  in  Eocene  strata  various 
mammalian  families  which  have  well-known  living 
representatives  appear  for  the  first  time.    Among 
animals  the  Tertiary  is  the  age  of  Mammals ;  among 

giants  it  is  the  age  of  Dicotyledons,  the  Cycads  and 
onifers  of  the  Upper  Secondary  rocks  having  given 
place  to  plants  belonging  to  many  orders  and  a 
vegetation  only  less  varied  than  now.  [For  Tertiary 
volcanic  rocks,  see  VOLCANIC.]  Murchisou  says 
that  gold  is  generally  wanting  in  the  Tertiary. 

(2)  Of  time :  The  period  of  time  during  which  the 
Tertiary  strata  were  deposited.    It  cannot  yet  be 
measured    even    approximately.      When   it  com- 
menced, England,  as  proved  by  the  fruits  in  the 
London  Clay  at  Shoppey,  was  a  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical  country.     The  temperature  fell  till  the 
Newer  Pliocene,  by  which  time  the  climate  was 
semi-arctic.    [GLACIAL-PERIOD.]    During  the  depo- 
sition of  the  Tertiary,  there  was  a  great  increase  of 
land  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

4.  Ornith.  (pi.)  .•  The  tertials ;  wing-feathers  hav- 
ing their  origin  from  the  humerus.  They  are  a  por- 
tion of  the  quills.  They  are  not  scapulars,  though 
Cuvier  calls  them  by  this  name ;  nor  do  they  cover 
the  scapulars.  Their  use  is  to  fill  up  the  interval 
between  the  bofly  and  the  expanded  wing,  and  to 
oppose  a  broader  surface  of  resistance  to  the  air. 

tertiary-alcohols, s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Alcohols'  in  which  hydroxyl  is  united  to  a 
carbon  atom,  which  is  united  to  three  other  carbon 
atoms. 

tertiary-colors, s.  pi. 

Art :  Colors  produced  by  the  mixture  of  two  sec- 
ondary colors,  as  citrine,  russet,  or  olive.  [TER- 
TIARY, B.  II.  1.] 
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tertiary  era,  epoch,  or  period,  s.  [TERTIARY, 
II.  3.] 

tertiary-formation,  s.    [TERTIARY,  II.  3.] 

tertiary-syphilis, «. 

Pathot. :  The  name  given  to  symptoms  sometimes 
appearing  in  syphilis  after  the  primary  and  second- 
ary maladies  have  passed  away.  They  are  rnpia, 
deep-seated  tubercles  and  ulcers  on  the  skin,  de- 
structive ulceration  of  the  soft  palate,  the  pharynx, 
the  tongue,  &c.,  with  periostitis,  nodosis,  caries, 
and  necrosis  in  the  bones,  and  gummata  in  various 
organs. 

ter-ti-ate  (ti  as  shl),  v.  t.  [Lat.  tertiatum,  sup. 
of  tertio=io  do  the  third  day  ;  ferttu«=third.] 

*1.  To  do  for  the  third  time. 

2.  To  examine,  as  the  thickness  of  the  metal  at 
the  muzzle  of  a  gun;  or,  in  general,  to  examine  the 
thickness  of  ordnance,  in  order  to  ascertain  its 
strength. 

ter  -ti-um  quid  (ti  as  shl),  phr.  [Lat.]  A  third 
something  in  addition  to  two  others,  what  this 
something  is  being  left  indefinite. 

*t§r  -ti-um  sal  (ti  as  shl),  s.  [Lat.=third  salt.] 

Old  Chem. :  A.  neutral  salt,  as  being  the  product 
of  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  making  a  third  substance 
different  from  either. 

TSr-tul  -11-an-Ist,  s.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist.:  A  follower  of  Tertullian,  whose 
full  Latin  name  was  Qnintus  Septimus  Florens 
Tertullianus.  He  flourished  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
second  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  century. 
About  the  year  200  he  became  a  Mqntanist.  He  was 
at  first  a  rhetorician,  but  after  his  conversion  was 
ordained  a  Presbyter.  Whether  he  returned  to  the 
Catholic  church  is  uncertain ;  but  he  was  held  in 
great  veneration  till  his  death.  He  composed  many 
works,  and  was  the  earliest  of  the  Latin  ecclesias- 
tical writers.  He  was  a  man  of  high  genius,  but 
gloomy  and  fanatical.  A  sect  calling  themselves 
Tertullianists  existed  at  Carthage  in  the  fifth  cent- 
ury, but  their  connection  with  the  Christian  father 
Tertullian  is  very  obscure. 

tSr-un  -9I-US,  s.  [Lat.  <er=thrice,  and  uncia= 
an  ounce.] 

Rom.  Antiq. :  An  ancient  Roman  coin,  weighing 
three  ounces,  the  fourth  part  of  the  as. 

ter-u-te  -r6,  s.  [Native  name  at  Buenos  Ayres. 
Called  in  Paraguay  teten.  Both  are  from  the  notes 
of  the  bird.] 

Ornith.:  Vanellus  cayanensut ;  the  Cayenne  oand- 
piper  of  Latham,  described  by  Azara.  It  is  very 
common  in  parts  of  South  America.  It  approaches 
the  European  lapwing  in  its  size,  its  tuft,  and  in  the 
general  tone  of  its  colors ;  but  it  stands  higher, 
and  is  armed  with  a  spur  at  the  folds  of  the  wing. 
Its  eggs,  which  are  often  deposited  on  the  bare 
ground  in  October  or  November,  are  four  or  fewer, 
of  a  clear  olive  color  marbled  with  black,  and  are 
esteemed  a  delicacy,  like  those  of  the  plover  in 
England. 

*ter-y,  a.    [TEABY.] 

t5rz  -a  ri  -ma  (z  asts),«.  [Ital.=third  or  triple 
rhyme.]  A  peculiar  and  complicated  system  of 
versification,  borrowed  by  the  early  Italian  poets 
from  the  troubadours.  It  was  used  by  Byron  in  his 
Prophecy  of  Dante. 

tSrz-et-t6(zasts), «.    [Ital.] 

Music:  A  short  composition,  piece,  or  movement 
for  three  performers. 

tesch-e-mach'-Sr-Ite,  ».  [After  E.  F.  Tesche- 
macher,  who  first  announced  it;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Miii. :  A  native  carbonate  of  ammonia,  occurring 
both  in  crystals  and  massive  in  guano  deposits. 
Crystal  system  not  ascertained.  Hardness,  1'5; 
specific  gravity,  1'45;  color,  yellowish  to  white. 
Composition:  Ammonia,  32'9;  carbonic  acid,  5.V7; 
water,  11'4=100,  yielding  the  formula  (5NH4O+JHO) 
CO2. 

tesch'-In-Ite,  tesch-en-Ite,  s.  [After  Teschin 
or  Teschen,  Moravia,  where  first  found ;  suff.  -lie 
(Petrol.).] 

Petrol. :  A  rock  consisting  of  variable  proportions 
of  a  plagioclase  felspar,  fresh  nepheline,  augite,  and 
hornblende,  with  some  ilmenite  and  apatite. 

Tesh  -o  La  -ma,  s.    [See  def.] 

Compar.Belig.:  The  abbot  of  the  great  monas- 


test 

by  the  abbots  of  the  great  monasteries  to  till  the 
place  of  the  dead  Lama.  The  Tetho  Lama  is  often 
called  Pautshen  Rinpotshe  (the  Glorious  Teacher). 

tes-quite,  s.  [Native  Indian.]  A  natural  alka- 
line efflorescence,  found  around  some  of  the  south- 
western lakes,  <fec.,  of  the  Union. 

*tes-sar-a-dec  -ad,  s.  [Gr.  1essares=fonr,  and 
defca=ten.]  A  group  of  fourteen  individuals;  an 
aggregate  of  fourteen. 

tes-sel-a  -ta,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  tessellatus 
=  tesselated.] 

ZoOl.  :  A  sub-order  of  Crinoidea,  in  which  the 
radial  plates  of  the  calyx  are  immovably  jointed 
together  without  articulation. 

tes  -sel-at-ed,  tea  -sel-lat-ed,  a.  [TESSELLAH.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Formed  by  inlaying  differently 
colored  materials  in  little  squares,  triangles,  or 


generally  of  various  colors,  and  forming  regular 
figures.  It  was  much  employed  by  the  ancients, 
and  Roman  remains  furnish  a  large  number  of  these 
specimens  of  art.  It  is  still  much  in  vogue  in  the 
East,  particularly  at  Damascus. 

"A  cabinet  so  variously  inlaid;  such  a  piece  of  diversi- 
fied mosaic;  such  a  tfssflatfd  pavement  without  cement." 
—  Burke:  American  Taxation. 

2.  Bot.:  Having  the  colors  arranged  in  small 
squares,  so  as  to  have  some  resemblance  to  a  tessel- 
ated  pavement  ;  variegated  by  squares  ;  checkered. 

tesselated-tile,  s.  A  tile  made  of  clay  of  a  par- 
ticular color,  or  mixed  with  coloring  matters  and 
formed  into  flat  cakes  by  cutting  or  pressing,  and 
used  for  making  a  tesselated  pavement. 

tes-sSl-a'-tion,  tes-sel-la'-tion,  s.  [TESSEL- 
ATED.] 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  operation  of  making  tessei- 
eted  work. 

2.  Tesselated  or  mosaic  work. 

tes  -se-lite,  s.  [Latin  tois<-(ra)=a  die,  a  cube, 
and  Gr.  lithos=a  stone  ;  Ger.  town*.] 


supremacy.     ,.~.~..  «... — — — .  - 

the  other  to  ascertain  in  whose  body  the  celestial 
being  whose  outward  form  has  been  dissolved  has 
been  pleased  again  to  incarnate  himself.  For  that 
purpose  the  Games  of  all  the  male  children  born 
j i  ust  after  the  death  of  the  deceased  Grand  Lama 
are  laid  before  his  survivor,  who  chooses  three  out 
of  the  whole  number.  Their  namesare  inscribed  on 
tablets  and  put  into  a  casket,  whence  oneis  selected 


Found  in  the  Faroe  Islands. 

tes    sel  la,  s.    [TESSERA.] 

tes  -sel-lar,  a.  [Lat.  tessella=&  small,  square 
piece  of  stone,  dimin.,  from  teesera=&  squared 
piece,  a  die.]  Formed  with  tessera?  or  in  squares. 

teV-ser-a  (pf.  tSs-sSr-JB),  s.    [Lat.]    [TESSEL- 

LAR.] 

1.  A  small  cubical  or  other  geometrical  form  of 
marble,  earthenware,  ivory,  glass,  &c.,  used  for 
tesselated  pavements,  ornamenting  walls,  <£c. ; 
colored  tiles  or  bricks,  usually  cubical,  laid  in  pat- 
terns, as  a  mosaic  pavement. 

•2.  A  small  piece  of  wood,  bone,  or  metal,  used  as 
a  ticket  of  admission  to  the  theaters  in  ancient 
Rome,  or  as  a  certificate  given  to  gladiators,  con- 
taining their  names,  that  of  the  consul,  and  the  day 
on  which  they  had!  won  their  distinction  in  the 
circus. 

nes-sSr-a'-Ic,  *t£s-sgr-a  -Ick,  a.  [TESSERA.] 
Diversified  by  tesserae  or  squares ;  tessellated. 

"Some  of  the  tesseralck  work  of  the  Romans  has  lately 
been  dag  up."— Sir  R.  Atkvus:  History  of  Gloucester. 
(1712.) 

tes  -ser-al,  a.  [Lat.  tessera=&  square,  a  dice,  a 
cube.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  or  containing  tes- 
sera ;  tesselated. 

2.  Crysto.ll.:  Related   to   the    tesseral   or  cubic 
system. 

tesseral-system,  s. 

Crysta.ll.:  The  Cubic-system  (q.  v.). 

*tes-ser-ar  -I-an,  a.  [Lat.  fessera=adie.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  gambling ;  as,  the  tesserarian  art. 

tes'-su-lar,  o.    [TESSELAR.] 

Crystall. :  Relating  to  the  cube  or  having  equal 
axes  like  the  cube ;  tesseral. 

testU),*teste,  s.  [O.  Fr.  test  (Fr.  «*)=a  test; 
O.  Fr.  teste=n  skull ;  Fr.  tete=d  head ;  Lat.  testa=& 
piece  of  dried  clay,  a  tile,  a  brick.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
*l.  A  potsherd. 

"  Then  was  the  teate  or  potsherd,  the  brasse.  golde,  and 
syluer  redacte  into  duste."—  Joye:  Exposicion  of  Daniel, 
ch.  ii. 

2.  A  vessel  used  in  refining  gold  and  silver ;    a 

3.  Examination  by  the  cupel ;  hence,  any  critical 
trial  and  examination  ;  trial. 

''Thou  hast  strangely  stood  the  test." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  iv. 

4.  A  means  of  trial ;  as,  to  offer  money  as  a  test  of 
one's  integrity. 


ftte,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here,    camel,     her,     there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,    marine;     go,^  pot, 
or,    wbre,    wolf.     w5rk.     whd.    s6n;     mate,    cub.     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Sf  rian.     se,     ce  =  e;     ey  -  a.     qu  -  kw. 


Test  Act 
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testation 


*5.  Testimony,  evidence. 

"To  vouch  this  is  no  proof, 
Without  more  wider  and  more  overt  teat." 

flmkesp.:  Othello,  1.8. 

6.  That  with  which  anything  is    compared  for 
proof  of  genuineness ;  a  standard. 

"  At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  test  of  art." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  73. 

7.  Means  of  discrimination;  ground  of  admission 
or  exclusion. 

"Our  penal  laws  no  sons  of  yours  admit, 
Our  test  excludes  your  tribe  from  benefit." 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  ill.  880. 

*8.  Judgment,  discrimination,  distinction. 
"  Who  could  excel,  when  few  can  make  a  test 
Betwixt  indifferent  writing  and  the  best?" 

Dryden.    ( Todd. ) 

9.  An  apparatus  for  proving  petroleum  and  sirni- 
r  hydrocarbon  oils  by  ascertaining  the  tempera- 
re-at  which  they  evolve  explosive  vapors. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  [TESTA.] 

2.  Chem.:  Any  substance  employed  to  bring  about 
a  chemical  change  in  a  compound,  with  the  view  of 
detecting   one   or  more  of  its  constituents.    The 
change  may  be  one  of  color,  precipitation,  heat, 
evolution  of  gas,  &c.    This  term  is  also  sometimes 
applied    to  examination    by  the  polariscope  and 
blow-pipe,  thus,  the  polariscope-test,  the  blowpipe- 
test.     [REAGENT.] 

3.  Metall.:  A  cupeling-hearth  used  in  a  refinmg- 
nrnace  where  lead  is  separated  from  silver  on  a 
arge  scale.    The  test  is  an  oval  iron  frame  contain- 
ng  a  basin-shaped  mass  of   powdered  bone-ash, 
rbich  is  brought  to  a  consistence  by  a  solution  of 
earlash.    The  test  is  fixed  as  a  cupeling-hearth  m 

ie'  reverberatory  furnace,  and  is  subjected  to  a 
.ast  from  a  tuyere,  which  removes  the  floating 
,xide  of  silver  and  furnishes  oxygen  for  its  elimma- 
aon  from  the  alloy  under  treatment. 

4.  Sugar-man. :  The  proof  or  condition  of  a  syrup. 

1  The  shell  of  any  of  the  Mollusca. 

2  The  calcareous  case  of  Echiuodermata. 
The  thick  leathery  tunic  of  Tunicata. 

The  shell  immersed  in  the  sarcode  of  a  Fora- 
linifer. 
Test  Act,  s. 
Enylish  History: 

1.  An  act  passed  in  1563  by  which  an  oath  of  alle- 
riance  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  of  abjuration  of 
he  temporal  authority  of  the  Pope,  was  exacted 
rom  all  holders  of  office,  lay  or  spiritual,  within 
he  realm,  except  peers. 

"  But  the  Test  Act  placed  the  magistracy  in  Protestant 
nds,  and,  as  Elizabeth  passed  from  indifference  to  sus- 
'  in,  and  from  suspicion  to  terror,  she  no  longer  chose 
istrain  the  bigotry  around  her." — Green:  Short  His- 
..•y,  p.  401. 

2.  An  Act,  2  Car.  II.,  c.  2,  passed  in  1678,  by  which 
t  was  enacted  that  all  persons  holding  any  impor- 

'ant  office,  civil  or  military,  Under  the  crown,  or 
sceiving  money  therefrom,  should  take  the  oaths 
f  allegiance  and  supremacy,  subscribe  a  declara- 
ion  against  transubstantiation,  and  receive  the 
acrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the 

sage  of  the  Established  Church.    It  was  repealed 

1 1828,  by  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  17. 

test-cock,  s. 

Steam-eng.:  A  small  cock  fitted  to  the  top  or  bot- 
i  of  a  cylinder  for  clearing  it  of  water. 

test-furnace,  s. 

Metall. ;  One  form  of  refining  furnace  for  treat- 
ng  argentiferous  alloy,  such  as  that  of  lead  rich  in 
liver. 

test-glass,  s.  A  glass  vessel  of  conical  or  cylin- 
drical form,  having  a  foot  and  sometimes  a  beak ; 
nsed  for  holding  chemical  solutions. 

test-lines, «.  pi. 

Microscopy:  The  lines  on  a  test-plate  (q.  v.). 
"'enerally  called, from  their  inventor,  Robert's  test- 

nes. 

test-mixer,  s.  A  tall  cylindrical  bottle  having  a 
yide  foot  and  provided  with  a  stopper.  It  is  grad- 
lated  into  100  or  more  equal  parts,  commencing  at 
he  bottom,  and  is  used  in  preparing  test-alkalies, 
3st-acids,  and  similar  solutions,  by  diluting  them 

own  to  the  required  strength. 

test-object,  s. 

Microscopy  (pi.) .'  Microscopic  objects  used  to 
letermine  the  value  of  object  glasses ;  that  is,  to 
letormine  their  magnifying,  defining,  and  pene- 
trating power,  and  their  corrective  adaptation. 

test-paper,  a. 

1.  Chem. :  Unsized  paper  dipped  into  an  alcoholic 
olution   of   a   vegetable   coloring  matter,  which 
hanges  color  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  an 
cid  or  alkaline   solution.    [LITMUS-PAPER,  TTJR- 

JERIC-PAPER.] 

2.  Law:  An  instrument  admitted  as  a  standard 
of  comparison  for  handwriting.     (Amer.) 


test-plate,  s. 

1.  Chem. :  A  glass  slip  used  in  stirring  tests. 

2.  Microscopy :  \  finely-ruled  glass  plate  used  in 
testing  the  power  and  defining  quality  of  micro- 
scopes. 

test-pump,  subst.  A  force-pump  for  testing  the 
strength  of  boilers,  tubes,  and  other  hollow  articles 
by  hydraulic  pressure.  It  is  provided  with  a  gauge 
for  showing  the  pressure  in  pounds  applied  to  the 
square  inch. 

test-spoon,  s.  A  small  spoon  used  for  taking  up 
small  quantities  of  powders,  fluxes,  &c.  Used  in 
blow-pipe  or  chemical  experiments.  The  handle 
may  bo  used  as  a  spatula 

test-stlrrer,  s.  A  round  glass  rod,  having  one 
end  pointed  for  dropping  tests,  and  the  other  end 
rounded. 

test-tube,  s. 

1.  Chem.:  A  narrow  tube  from  three  to  six  inches 
in  length,  closed  at  one  end,  made  of  very  thin 
glass,  and  furnished  with  a  smooth  lip. 

2.  A  chlorometer  (q.  v.). 

•test  (2)  8.    [Lat.  testix-a  witness.] 

1.  A  witness. 

2.  Inspection,  oversight,  superintendence. 

"In  his  publication  he  urged  the  notoriousness  of  the 
fact  as  a  thing  not  feigned,  not  private,  but  done  at  noon 
day  under  the  test  of  competent  persons." — Bp.  Taylor: 
Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  i.,ch.  iv. 

test  (1) ,  v.  t.    [TEST  (1),  s.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  put  to  the  test ;  to  try ;  to  prove 
the  genuineness  or  truth  of  by  experiment,  or  by 
some  fixed  principle  or  standard ;  to  compare  with 
a  standard. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  To  examine  by  the  application  of  some 
reagent. 

2.  Metall. :  To  refine  as  gold  or  silver,  by  means 
of  lead,  in  a  test,  by  the  destruction,  vitrification, 
or  sconficatioD  of  all  extraneous  matter. 

test  (Z),v.  t.  &i.  [Latin  testor=  to  bear  witness, 
to  testify ;  to  attest ;  testis=&  witness.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  attest  and  date;  as,  a  document 
tested  on  such  and  such  a  day. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  make  a  will  or  testament. 
(Scotch.) 

tes  -ta,  (pi.  tea  -tSB),  s.  [Latin=a  brick,  a  tile,  a 
shell.] 

Bot. :  The  integuments  of  a  seed,  or  the  outer  in- 
tegument as  distinguished  from  the  inner  one,  or 
tegmen.  Called  also  the  Primine  (q.  v.). 

test  -a-ble,  a.     [Lat.  testabilis,  from  teator=to 
testify,  to  publish  one's  will.] 
Law: 

1.  Capable  of  being  devised  or  given  by  will. 

2.  Capable  of  witnessing  or  of  being  witnessed, 
ttes-ta -96-9,  (or  9  as  sh),  s.  pi.    [Neuter  pi.  of 

Latin  <estaceus=covered  with  a  shell,  testaceous, 
from  /e8fa=a  shell.] 

Zool. :  A  term  formerly  used  as  approximately 
equivalent  to  the  more  modern  Conchifera  (q.  v.). 
Linnaeus  made  the  Testacea  an  order  of  his  class 
Vermes,  and  Cuvier  applied  the  term  to  a  division 
of  his  Acephala  (q.  v.). 

tes-ta -9e-an  (or9eanas  shan),  a.  &  s.  [TES- 
TACEA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  relating  to  the  Testacea. 

B.  As  Kubst. :  Any   individual    belonging    to    the 
Testacea  (q.  v.). 

tes-ta-9<sl  -la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  testa 
(q.v.).] 

ZoOl.  <£  Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Limacidee  (q.v.), 
with  three  recent  species,  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  the  Canary  Isles,  and  Britain.  Shell  small 
and  ear-shaped,  placed  at  hinder  extremity  of  the 
body,  which  is  elongated,  broadest  behind,  taper- 
ing toward  the  head.  The  species  are  subterranean 
in  habit,  feeding  on  earthworms,  and  visiting  the 
surface  only  at  night.  During  the  winter  and  in 
long  periods  of  drought  they  form  a  sort  of  cocoon 
in  the  ground  by  the  exudation  of  mucous;  if 
this  be  broken  away  the  animal  may  be  seen  in  its 
thin,  opaque,  white  mantle,  which  rapidly  con- 
tracts till  it  extends  but  a  little  way  beyond  the 
margin  of  the  shell.  Fossil  species  two,  from  Ter- 
tiary strata. 

tes-ta-9e-og  -ra-phy\  tes-ta-9e-6l  -&-g£,  s. 
[Mod.  Lat.  teiitacea,  and  Cir.  nraphn  =  to  write,  or 
logos=a  word,  a  discourse.]  The  science  of  testa- 
ceous mollusks;  conchology. 

tSs-ta -96-068  (or  ?eouB  as  shus),  a.  [TESTA- 
CEA.J 

I.  Ord.  Lang.. :  Pertaining  to  shells ;  consisting  of 
a  hard  shell ;  "having  a  hard  continuous  shell. 

II.  Bot.  (&  Entom. :  Brownish-yellow,  the  color  of 
unglazed  earthenware. 


ttestaceous-anlmals,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl. :  Animals  with  shells  typically  of  a  strong 
kind,  as  in  the  oyster,  as  distinguished  from  crus- 
taceous  shells,  which  are  thinner  and  articulated, 
as  in  the  lobster.  Spec.,  the  Testacea  (q.  v.). 

'testaceous-medicines,  testaceous-powders, 

.S.  fll. 

Pharm. :  Medicines  or  powders  prepared  from  the 
shells  of  testaceous  animals. 

test  -9,-qf,  s.    [Eng.  testa(te) ;  -cy.] 
Law :  The  state  or  condition  of  being  testate,  or 
of  leaving  a  valid  testament  or  will  at  death. 

test  -a-ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  testamentum  =  & 
thing  declared,  a  last  will,  from  testor=to  be  a  wit- 
ness to,  to  testify ;  testis=&  witness ;  Sp.,  Port.  & 
Ital.  testamento.] 

1.  Law:  A  solemn  authentic  instrument  in  writ- 
ing, by  which  a  person  declares  his  will  as  to  the 
disposal  of  his   property  after  his  death ;  a  will 
(q.v.). 

"Every  person  has  full  power  and  liberty  to  make  a 
will,  that  is  not  under  some  special  prohibition  by  law  or 
custom,  which  prohibitions  are  principally  upon  three 
accounts:  for  want  of  sufficient  discretion;  for  want  of 
sufficient  liberty  and  free  will;  and  on  account  of  their 
criminal  conduct.  No  testament  is  of  any  effect  till  after 
the  death  of  the  testator;  and  hence  it  follows  that  testa- 
ments may  be  avoided  three  ways:  (1)  If  made  byanerson 
laboring  under  any  of  the  incapacities  before  mentioned; 
(2)  by  making  another  testament  of  a  later  date;  and  (3) 
by  canceling  or  revoking  it.  For,  though  I  make  a  last 
will  and  testament  irrevocable  in  the  strongest  words,  yet 
I  am  at  liberty  to  revoke  it;  because  my  own  act  or  words 
cannot  alter  the  disposition  of  law,  so  as  to  make  that 
irrevocable  which  is  in  its  own  nature  revocable;  (4)  mar- 
riage also  is  an  express  revocation  of  a  prior  will." — 
Blackstune:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  28. 

2.  Biblical   Criticism,  Theol.  <*  Ord.  Lang. :  The 
rendering  of  Greek  diatheke=a  will;  a  covenant, 
applied  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  in 
the  opinion  of  Protestants  together  constitute  the 
whole  Bible.    [BIBLE,  A.  3.]    Sometimes  the  word 
Testament  is  used  alone,  when  it  means  the  New  as 
disting  dished  from  the  Old  Testament. 

test-a-ment'-al,  a.  [Eng.  testament ;  -ai.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  a  testament  or  will ;  testa- 
mentary. 

test-a-ment -a-ryS  adj.  [Lat.  testamentarius ; 
Fr.  testament aire;  Sp.  &  Ital.  testamentario.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  will  or  to  wills. 

"  This  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  testamentary  causes  is  a 
peculiar  constitution  of  this  island." — Blackstone:  Com- 
ment., bk.  iii.,  ch.  7. 

2.  Bequeathed  by  will  or  testament. 

"How  many  testamentary  charities  have  been  defeated 
by  the  negligence  or  fraud  of  executors;  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  will,  the  subornation  of  witnesses,  or  the  cor- 
rupt sentence  of  a  judge."— Atterbury. 

3.  Done,  or  appointed  by,  or  founded  on  a  last 
will  or  testament ;  as,  a  testamentary  guardian— 
that  is,  a  guardian  appointed  by  testament  or  will. 

testamentary-causes,  s.  pi. 

Law:  Proceedings  in  the  Probate  Court  relating 
to  the  probation  and  validity  of  wills  and  intesta- 
cies of  personal  property. 

testamentary-guardian,  s. 

Law :  A  guardian  appointed  by  a  father's  will 
over  his  child. 

*test-a-men-ta -tion.s.  [TESTAMENT.]  The  act 
or  power  of  giving  by  will. 

"By  this  law  the  right  of  testamentatfon  is  taken  away, 
which  the  inferior  tenures  had  always  enjoyed." — Tracts 
on  the  Popery  Laws. 

*test  -a-ment-ize,  v.  i.  [Eng.  testament;  -ize.] 
To  make  a  will. 

"Welsh  Bishops  in  that  age  might  not  testamentize 
without  Royal  assent."— fuller;  Worthies,  ii.  388. 

tes-ta -mfir,  s.  [Lat. =we  testify.]  A  certificate 
given  to  a  student  of  an  English  university,  certi- 
fying that  ho  has  successfully  passed  an  examina- 
tion. So  called  from  the  opening  words. 

"Martin  of  Trinity  had  got  his  testamur." — H.  Kings- 
ley:  Kavenahoe,  ch.  xiv. 

*test'-ate,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  testatus,  pa.  par.  of 
te»tor=to  boar  witness,  to  make  a  will.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  duly  made  and  left  a  will. 

"By  the  canon  law,  the  bishop  had  the  lawful  distribu- 
tion of  the  goods  of  persons  dying  testate  and  intestate." 
— Ayliffe. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  has  duly  made  and  left  a 
will. 

*tes-ta  -tion,  s.  [Latin  testatio,  from  testatus, 
pa.  par.  of  testor=to  bear  witness.]  A  witnessing 
or  bearing  witness. 

•"  How  clear  a  testation  have  the  inspired  prophets  of 
God  given  of  old  to  this  truth."— Bp.  Hall:  Satan's  Hcry 
Darts  Quenched. 


Mil,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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tes-ta  -t8r,  s.  [Lat.;  Fr.  lestateur.']  One  who 
makes  and  leaves  a  will  or  testament. 

"Hebringeth  arguments  from  the  love  or  good-will 
which  always  the  testator  bore  Mm." — Hooker. 

tes-ta  -trlx,  s.  [Latin,  fern,  of  testator.'}  A 
woman  who  makes  and  leaves  a  will  or  testament. 

tes-ta-tum  (pi.  tes-ta  -ta),  s.  [Latin,  neut. 
sing,  of  testatus,  pa.  par.  of  testor=to  witness.] 

Law:  One  of  the  clauses  of  a  deed,  including  a 
statement  of  the  consideration-money  and  of  the 
receipt  thereof,  ('ailed  also  the  witnessing  or 
operative  clause. 

tes  -te.s.  [Lat.,ablat.  sing,  of  testis—a  witness.] 
Law :  The  witnessing  clause  of  a  writ  or  other 

Frecept  which  expresses    the   date   of   its   issue. 
Wharton.) 

tes-tSr  (i),*tes-tar,*tes-tere,  *tees-ter,  *tes- 
tern,  *tes-tourn»  s.  [A  shortened  and  corrupted 
form  ofteston>  testoon  (q.  v.) ;  O.  Fr.  test  iere=&  kind. 
of  head-piece,  from  teste  (Fr.  tete)=&  head.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  A  head-piece,  a  helmet. 

"Sheldea  bright,  testeres  and  trappures." 

Chaucer.-  C.  T.,  2,501. 

*2.  Originally  the  name  applied  to  the  new  coins 
of  Louis  XII.  of  France,  as  bearing  the  head  of 
that  prince;  afterward  applied  to  the  brass  coins 
covered  with  silver  first  struck  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  The  name  was  also 
given  to  shillings  and  sixpences,  whence  the  modern 
slang  tizzy  =  &  sixpence. 

"Hold,  there's  a  tester  forthee."—  Shakesp.:  Henry  TV., 
Pt.  II.,  Hi.  2. 

3.  The  square  canopy  over  a  four-post  bedstead. 

"He  then  an  iron  net  prepar'd, 
Which  he  to  the  bed's  tester  rear'd." 

King:  Art  of  Love. 

II.  Arch, :  A  flat  canopy  over  a  pulpit  or  tomb. 
test-Sr  (2),  s.    [Eng.  test,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who  or 

that  which  tests,  tries,  or  proves. 
nes-tere,  s.    [TESTER  (1) ,  s.] 
*tes'-tern,  *tes-tourn,  s.    [TESTER  (1).] 
*tes-tern,  v.  t.    [TESTEBN,  s.]    To  present  with 

a  tester  or  sixpence. 

"To  testify  your  bonnty,  I  thank  you,  you  have  tes- 

tern'd  me."— Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  i. 

tea -teg,  s.pl.    [Lat.  testis.] 

Anat.:  The  testicles  (q.  v.)* 

nestes-muliebres,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  An  old  name  for  the  ovaries ;  from  the  old 
notion  that  semen  was  secreted  by  females  as  well 
as  by  males.  [SYNGENESIS.] 

teV-tl-Cle,  s.  [Fr.  testicule,  from  Lat.  testiculum, 
accus.  of  testiculus,  dimin.  from  testis—a  testicle.] 

Anat. :  One  of  the  two  glands  which  secrete  tne 
seminal  fluid  in  males. 

t§s  -tl-c5nd,  adj.  [Latin  testis=&  testicle,  and 
condo=to  hide.] 

ZoGloqy :  A  term  applied  to  animals  in  which  the 
testicles  are  abdominal,  as  in  the  Cetacea.  ( Wor- 
cester.) 

tes-tlc  -u-late,  tSs-tlc -u-lat-ed,  tea  tic  -u- 
lar,  a.  [Lat.  te8ticulatus=having  testicles.  I 

Bot. ;  Having  the  figure  of  two  oblong  bodies,  as 
the  roots  of  Orchis  mascula. 

*tes-tlc  -U.-IUB  (pi.  tea-tic  -u-ll},s.  [Latin=a 
testicle.  1 

Bot. ;  Yaillant's  name  for  an  anther 

*tes'-tl-ere,  s.  [O.  Fr.]  A  head-piece,  a  helmet. 
[TESTER  (1).] 

*tes  -tlf,  a.  [O.  Fr.]  Testy,  self-willed,  head- 
strong. 

*tes-tlf -I-cate,  s.  [Lat.  teatificatus  pa.  par.  of 
testificor=to  testify  (q.  v.).] 

Scots  Law:  A  solemn  written  assertion,  not  on 
oath,  formerly  used  in  judicial  procedure. 

nSs-tl-fl-ca  -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  testificatio,  from 
testificatus.  pa.  par.  of  testij(icor=to  testify  (q.  v.).] 
The  act  of  testifying  or  of  giving  testimony  or  evi- 
dence. 

"Solemn  testifications  of  our  thankful  sense." — Bar- 
row;  Sermons,  vol.  i,  ser.  8. 

*te*S'-tI-n-ca-to'r,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  testifies; 
one  who  gives  evic^nce  or  witness ;  a  witness. 

tes'-tl-fl~5r,  8.  [Eng.  testify:  -er.}  One  who 
testifies ;  one  who  gives  testimony,  witness,  or  evi- 
dence. 

"The  authority  of  the  testifier  is  founded  upon  his 
ability  and  integrity." — Pearson:  On  the  Creed,  Art.  i, 

tea  -tl-fy,  *tes-ti-ne,  v.  i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  testifier, 
from  Lat.  testijicor=to  bear  witness:  testis=&  wit- 
ness, and/ocio=to  make;  Sp.  testificur;  Ital.  tes- 
tificare.] 


A.  Intransitive; 

I.  Ordinary  Language; 

1.  To    make   a    solemn   declaration,  written    or 
verbal,  to  establish  some  fact ;  to  give  testimony  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  toothers  some  fact 
not  known  to  them. 

"The  said  council  testified  under  their  hands,  that  they 
never  perswaded,  but  disapproved  of,  the  undertaking."— 
Camden:  History  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

2.  To  bear  witness ;  to  bring  forward  a  charge. 
(Followed  by  against.) 

"I  testified  against  them  in  the  day  wherein  they  sold 
provisions." — Nehemiah  xiii.  16. 

II.  Law:  To  make  a  solemn  declaration  under 
oath  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  or  making 
proof  of  some  fact  to  a  court;  to  give  evidence  in 
a  cause  depending  before  a  tribunal. 

"One  witness  shall  not  testify  against  any  person  to 
cause  him  to  die." — Xumbers  xxxv.  30. 

B.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  affirm  or  declare  solemnly ;  to  bear  witness 
of ;  to  give  evidence  concerning ;  to  attest. 

"We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have 
seen:  and  ye  receive  not  our  witness."— John  iii.  11. 

*2.  To  publish  and  declare  freely  and  openly. 

"Testifying  both  to  the  Jews,  and  also  to  the  Greeks, 
repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."— Acts  xx.  21. 

II.  Law:  To  affirm  or  declare  upon  oath  before  a 
tribunal  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  or  proving 
some  fact. 

test -1-1?,  adv.  [English  testy ;  -ly,]  In  a  testy 
manner ;  fretfully,  peevishly. 

tes-tl-md  -nl-al,  *tes-ti-mo-nl-all,  a.  &  *.  [Old 
Fr.  testimonial=a  testimonial,  from  Lat.  testimo- 
niaZt8= bearing  witness.] 

*A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Relating  to  or  containing  testimony ;  testifying. 
"A  clerk  does  not  exhibit  to  the  bishop  letters  missive 

or  testimonial,  testifying  his  good   behavior." — Ayliffe: 
Parergon. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  testimonial ;  intended  as, 
or  taking  the  place  of  a  testimonial.    [B.  3.] 

"The  Lord  Chief  Justice  will  be  offered  a  testimonial 
dinner." — London  Standard. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

*1.  A  testimony;  evidence,  witness,  proof. 

"A  eigne  and  solemne  testimonial!  of  the  religions 
observance  which  they  carried  respectively  to  the  whole 
element  of  fire." — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  613. 

2.  A  certificate  or  writing  giving  favorable  testi- 
mony concerning  the  character  or  good  conduct  of 
some  person;  a  certificate  of  one's  qualifications, 
or  of  the  worth  or  value  of  anything. 

3.  A  gift  in  the  shape  of  money,  plate,  portrait, 
or  the  like,  raised  by  subscription  and  presented  to 
a  person  in  acknowledgment  of  services  rendered, 
or  as  a  token  of  respect  for  his  worth ;  or,  if  raised 
after  his  death,  taking  the  form  of  a  monument, 
endowment,  or  the  like. 

testimonial-proof,  s. 

Civil  Law :  Parole  evidence. 

*tes-tl-mo  -nl-al-ize,*tes  tl-m6-nl-al-l§e,  v.  t. 
[Eng.  testimonial;  -ize.]  To  present  with  a  testi- 
monial. 

"People  were  testimonializing  his  wife."—  Thackeray: 
Xewcomes,  ch.  Ixiii. 

tes'-tl-mbn-?,  s.  [Lat.  testimonium,  from  testis 
=  a  witness;  O.  Fr.  tesmoing;  Fr.  temoin;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  testimonio.~] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  solemn  declaration  or  affirmation,  written  or 
verbal,  made  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  or 
proving  some  fact ;  a  statement  or  statements  made 
to  prove  or  communicate  some  fact.    Testimony,  in 
judicial  proceedings,  must  be  under  oath  or  affirm- 
ation. 

*2.  The  act  of  bearing  witness ;  open  attestation ; 
profession. 

*'  Thou    .    .    .    for  the  testimony  of  truth  has  borne 
Universal  reproach."  Milton;  P.  L.,  vi.  83. 

3.  A  statement  or   declaration  of  facts;   repre- 
sentation, declaration,  evidence,  witness. 

"  The  difficulty  is,  when  testimonies  contradict  common 
experience." — Locke:  Hum,  Undertand.  bk.  iv,,  ch.  xiv. 

4.  Proof,    attestation;    support   of   a   statement 
made. 

5.  Anything  equivalent  to  a  declaration  or  pro- 
test; manifestation. 

"  Shake  off  the  dust  under  your  feet  for  a  testimony 
against  them." — Mark  vi.  11. 

II.  Scripture: 

1.  The  two  tables  of  the  law. 

"  Thou  shalt  put  into  this  ark  the  testimony  which  I 
shall  give  thee."—  Exodus  xxv.  16. 


2.  Divine  revelation  generally;  the  word  of  God; 
the  Scriptures. 

"The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the 
simple."—  Putilrn  xix.  7. 

^f  For  the  difference  between  testimony  and  evi- 
dence, see  EVIDENCE. 

"1  Perpetuation  of Testimony :  [PERPETUATION.*  .] 

*tes  -tl-m6n-^,  r.  t.  [TESTIMONY,  s.]  To  wit- 
ness, to  attest. 

"Let  him  be  but  testimonies  in  his  own  bringing^  forth, 
and  he  shall  appear  to  the  envious  a  scholar,  a  statesman, 
and  a  soldier.'1 — Shakfup.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  11. 

test  -I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  testy;  -ness.']  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  testy;  peevishness,  fretfulness, 
moroseness. 

"  My  mother,  having  power  of  his  testiness,  shall  turn 
all  into  my  commendations." — Shakeap.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  i. 

test  -Ing  (l),pr.par.,  «.,&«.    [TEST  (1), v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  one  who  tests  or  proves; 
the  act  of  applying  a  test ;  proof,  trial,  assay. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  [ANALYSIS,  II.  2.]. 

2.  Metall.:  The  operation  of  refining  large  quan- 
tities of  gold  or  silver  by  means  of  lead  in  the  vessel 
called  a  test ;  cupellation. 

testing-slat),  s.  A  square  plate  of  white  glazed 
porcelain,  having  cup-shaped  depressions  for  con- 
taining liquids  to  be  examined  wnich  give  colored 
precipitates. 

test  -Ing  (2),  pr.  par.  or  a.    [TEST  (2),  v.] 

testing-clause,  s. 

Scots  Law:  The  clause  in  a  formal  written  deed 
or  instrument  by  which  it  is  authenticated  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  law.  It  consists  essentially  of  the 
name  and  designation  of  the  writer,  the  number  of 

§  ages  of  which  the  deed  consists,  the  names  and 
esignations  of  the  witnesses,  the  name  and  desig- 
nation of  the  person  who  penned  the  deed,  and  the 
date  and  place  of  signing. 

*t8s  -ton,  *tes-to6n  (i),  *tes-t6ne  (l),  s.  [O. 
Fr.  teston—a  coin  worth  eigh teen-pence  sterling 
(Cotgrave),  from  teste  (Fr.  tSte)  =  a  head,  from  Lat. 
testa— an  earthern  pot,  a  skull.]  A  tester,  a  six- 
pence. 

"  Deniers,  testons,  or  crowns." — Holinshed:  Descrtpt. 
Eng.t  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxv. 

*teVtopn  (2),  nSs-tone  (2),  s.  [Ital.  testone.] 
[TESTON.]  An  Italian  silver  coin,  worth  about 
33cts. ;  also  a  Portuguese  coin  worth  about  14cts. 

*tes  -trll,  subst.  [TESTER  (1).]  A  tester,  a  six- 
pence. 

"There'sa  testril  of  me  too."—  Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Xight, 
ii.  3. 

tes-tu  -dIn-9-1,  a.  [Latin  textudo,  genit.  testu- 
dinis;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ai.]  Pertaining  to  or  resem- 
bling the  tortoise. 

tes-tu-dln-ar  -I-fc,  s.  [Mod.Lat.(e*(udmartw!= 
tortoise-like.  So  named  from  the  resemblance 
which  the  great,  rugged,  cracked  root  of  the  plant 
bears  to  the  shell  of  a  tortoise.] 

Sot. :  Elephant's-foot  or  Hottentot 's-bread.  A 
genus  of  Dioscoreacese,  akin  to  Dioscorea,  but  with 
the  seeds  winged  only  at  the  tip,  instead  of  all 
round.  Rootstock  above  ground  sometimes  four 
feet  in  diameter.  Stems  occasionally  forty  feet 
long;  flowers  small, greenish-yellow.  Te&tudinaria 
elephantipes  is  the  common  FJephant's-foot  or 
Hottentot 's-bread.  The  roodstock  is  a  large,  fleshy 
mass,  covered  with  a  thick  bark,  cracked  deeply  in 
every  direction.  The  Hottentots  in  time  of  scarc- 
ity made  use  of  the  fleshy  inside  of  the  root  as  a 
kind  of  yam. 

tes-tu-dln-ar  -1-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  testudin- 
ari(a):  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Resembling  a  tor- 
toise-shell in  color;  marked  with  black,  red,  and 
yellow  patches,  like  fortoise-sheJl. 

ttes-tu-di-na  -t&,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.fesfu- 
dmaf«s=arched,  vaulted,  from  testudo  (genit.  testu- 
dinis)  =  a.  tortoise.] 

ZoQl.:  A  synonym  of  Chelonia  (q.  v.).  It  was 
introduced  by  Klein  and  adopted  by  Agassiz. 

tes-tu  -dln-ftt-e'd,  tes-tu  -din-ate,  a.  [TESTU- 
DINATA.]  Shaped  like  the  back  of  a  tortoise; 
arched,  vaulted. 

tes-tu-dln  -e-ous,  a.  [Lat.  testudineus.]  Resem- 
bling the  shell  of  a  tortoise. 

tes-ty-dln  -1-dse,  s.pl.  [Lat. testudo, genii. testu- 
din(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoQl.:  Land-tortoises;  a  family  of  Chelonia,  very 
widely  distributed  in  both  hemispheres,  but  absent 
from  Australia.  Tiie  carapace  is  very  convex ;  claws 
blunt;  feet  club-shaped,  adapted  for  progression 
on  land  only ;  neck  retractile.  They  are  vegetable- 
feeders,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  species  belong 
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to  the  type-genus  Testudo  (q.  v.).  In  some  classi- 
fications the  family  includes  the  freshwater  Tor- 
toicrs,  now  generally  made  a  separate  family  of 
Emydidro  (q.v.). 

2.  Paliront. :  Tlie  family  appears  in  the  Miocene 
of  Europe  and  the  Eocene  of  North  America. 

[COLOSSOCHELYS.] 

tea  tu  -do,  s.  [Lat.=a  tortoise,  a  testndo,  from 
testa— a  shell.] 

1.  Roman  Antiquity :  A  cover  or  screen  used  in 
assaults  upon  fortified  towns.    In  cases  where  the 
town  was  of  small  size  and  accessible  on  every  side, 
while  the  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  besiegers  was 
large,  a  ring  of  soldiers  was  drawn  round  the  walls, 
a  portion  of  whom  kept  up  a  constant  discharge  of 
missiles  upon  those  who  manned  the  battlements, 
while  the  rest,  advancing  on  every  side  simultane- 
ously, with  their  shields  joined  above  their  heads 
so  as  to  form  a  continuous  covering  like  the  shell 
of  a  tortoise  (testudine  facta),  planted  scaling  lad- 
ders against  a  number  of  different  points,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  endeavored  to  burst  open  the  gates. 
Also  applied  to  a  movable  structure,  on  wheels  or 
rollers,  used  to  protect  sappers. 

2.  Mining :  A  shelter  similar  in  shape  and  design 
employed  as  a  defense  for  miners,  &c.,  when  work- 
ing in  ground  or  rock  which  is  liable  to  cave  in. 

:i.  Med. :  An  encysted  tumor,  from  a 
supposed  resemblance  to  the  shell  of 
a  tortoise. 

4.  Music:  A  name  applied  to  a  spe- 
cies of  lyre,  because,  according  to  the 
legend  recounted  at  full  length  in  the 
Homeric  hymn,  the  frame  of  the  first 
lyre  was  formed  by  Hermes  out  of  the 
snell  of  a  tortoise. 

5.  ZoOl.:  Tortoise   (q.v.);  the  type- 
genus  of    Testudinidae   (q.  v.),    with 
twenty-five  species.     Most  abundant 
in  the  Ethiopian  region,  but  also  ex- 
tending over  the  Oriental  region  into 
the  south  of  Europe  and  the  Eastern 

States  of  North  America.  Thorax  con-       Testudo. 
vex,  rather  g^bular,  and  solid ;  breast- 
bone solid,  with  twelve  shields,  those  of  the  throat 
separated ;  five  toes  on  fore  feet,  four  on  the  hinder 
pair. 

6.  Palaeontology :  The  genus  appears  first  in  the 
Eocene  of  North  America. 

test-?,  *test-le,  adj.  [O.  Fr.  testu  (Fr. tetu)  = 
headstrong,  willful,  obstinate,  from  teste  (tT.tete) 
=the  head.]  Fretful,  peevish,  pettish,  petulant, 
irritable. 

"Do  you  make  all  around  you  unhappy,  by  your  sullen 
and  testy  humors,  or  your  harsh,  and  brutal  behavior?  — 
Giljtiti:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  46. 

te-tan  -Ic,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  tetan(us) ;  -tc.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  denoting,  or  character- 
£tic  of  tetanus. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Pharm. :  A  medicine  which  acts  on  the  nerves, 
ind  through  them  on  the  muscles.  If  taken  in  over- 
doses it  produces  convulsions  and  death.  Exam- 
ples: Strychnine,  Nux  vomica,  &c. 

tet  -an-61d,  a.  [Eng.  tetan(us),  and  Gr.  eidos= 
form,  appearance.]  Resembling  tetanus. 

t5t  -an-iis,  8.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  fe<emos=stiffness 
or  spasm  of  the  neck.]  [LOCK-JAW.] 

IT  Acoustic  tetanus :  A  term  used  in  electro-thera- 
peutics to  indicate  the  effect  produced  upon  a  nerve 
by  very  rapidly  alternating  induced  currents. 

te-tar  -tine,  s.  [Gr.  tetarte=a  fourth ;  suff.  -ine 
(Min.) ;  Ger.  tetartin.l 

Min. :  The  same  as  ALBITE  (q.  v.). 

te-tar- 1&-,  pref.  [Greek  tetarte=a  fourth  part; 
tettares,  tessares=toui.]  Divided  by  four  or  into 
fours. 

t6-tar-t6-he  -dral,  adj.  [Pref.  tetarto-,  and  Gr. 
hedra=a  base,  a  seat.] 

Crystall.:  Partaking  of  tetartohedrism  (q.v.). 

t5-tar-t6-he  -dral-ljf,  adverb.  [English  tetarto- 
Kedral;  -ly.~\  In  a  tetartohedral  form  or  arrange- 
ment. 

te-tar-t6-he'-drlsm,  s.  [Pref.  tetarto-,  and  Gr. 
he.dra=&  seat,  a  base.] 

Cryttall,:  The  character  of  a  crystal  in  which 
only  one-quarter  of  the  number  of  faces  is  developed 
which  would  be  required  by  the  complete  symmetry 
of  the  crystallographic  system  to  which  it  belongs. 

tS-tar-t6-prIs.-mat  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  tetarto-,  and 
Eng.  prismatic  (q.  v.).] 

Crystall. :  The  same  as  TEICLINIC  (q.  v.). 

tet  -aug,  s.    [TADTOG.] 

•tetch,  necehe,  s.    [TACHE.] 

tet9h  -I-ness,  s.    [TECHINESS.] 

t£t$h  -f ,  tech'-j^ ,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  tetche,  tecche= 
a  bad  habit,  a  whim,  a  freak,  a  caprice.  Fr.  tache= 
a  stain,  a  mark.]  Fretful,  peevish,  petulant,  touchy, 
[TOUCHY.] 


•tete,  s.  [Fr.  =  head,  from  Lat.  testa=&  skull.] 
False  hair ;  a  kind  of  wig  worn  by  ladies. 

"But  was  greatly  disnppointed  upon  seeing  her  wig  or 
tete  the  next  morning  thrown  carelessly  upon  her  toilette, 
and  her  ladyship  appearing  at  breakfast  in  very  bright 
red  hair." — Graves:  Spiritual  Quixote,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  rx. 

tete-a-tete,  a.,  adr.&s. 

A.  As  adv. :  Head  to  head ;  private,  confidential ; 
with  none  present  but  the  parties  concerned;  as,  a 
tete-a-tete  conversation. 

B.  .-Is  adj. :  Head  to  head,  face  to  face ;  in  private 
or  close  confabulation. 

"Long  before  the  squire  and  dame 
Ilave,  tete-a-tete,  relieved  their  flame." 

Prior:  Alma,  ii.  164. 

C.  As  substantive  • 

1.  A  private  interview  where  none  are  presentbut 
those  interested ;  a  confidential,  close,  or  friendly 
interview  or  conversation. 

2.  A    settee  with  two  seats    facing   in   opposite 
directions,  the  arms  and  back  forming  an  S-shape. 

tete-du-pont,  s. 

Fortif.:  A  redan  or  lunette  resting  its  flanks  on 
the  bank  of  a  river  and  inclosing  the  end  of  a  bridge 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  it  from  an  assault. 

tevf-er,  *ted-der,  *ted-lr,  *ted-vre,  s.  [Gael. 
teadhair=a  tether ;  taod=&  halter,  a  chain,  a  cable ; 
Wei.  <td=a  chain;  Manx  tead,  teid=&  rope;  Icel. 
H6dr=&  tether;  Low  Ger.  tider,  tier;  Norw.  tjoder; 
Svr.tjuder;  Dan.  Mi)-,1  New  Fris.  tjildder.]  A  rope 
by  which  a  grazing  animal  is  tied  to  a  stake,  so  as 
to  be  prevented  from  moving  beyond  a  certain 
limit;  hence,  figuratively,  scope  allowed,  bounds 
prescribed ;  course  or  bounds  in  which  one  may 
move  nntil  checked. 

"And  with  a  larger  tether  may  he  walk, 
Than  may  be  given  you." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  8. 

teth  -6r,  *ted  -dSr,  v.  t.  [TETHER,  s.]  To  con- 
fine, as  a  grazing  animal,  with  a  rope  or  chain, 
within  certain  limits  ;  to  limit,  to  check. 

"  The  lamb  was  all  alone, 
And  by  a  slender  cord  was  tether'd  to  a  stone." 

Wordsworth:  Pet  Lamb. 

te  -tltf-a, s.    [TETHYS.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Siliceous  Sponges.  Skeleton 
consisting  of  radiating  or  stellate  sheaves  of  long 
siliceous  spicules,  invested  by  a  cortical  layer. 

*te  -tltf-dan,  s.  [Lat.  Tethys  (q.  v.) ;  Gr.  eidos 
=  form,  and  Eng.  suff.  -an.'] 

ZoOl.  (pi.):  An  old  tribe  of  Nudibranchiate  Mol- 
lusks,  type  Tethys. 

Te-thy's,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Tethys.] 

1.  Gr.  Mythol.:  The  greatest  of  the  sea-deities, 
wife  of  Oceanus,  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Terra, 
and  mother  of  the  chief  rivers  of  the  universe,  Nile, 
Peneus,  Simois,  Scamander,  &c.,  and  about  three 
thousand  daughters  called  Oceanides.    The  name 
Tethys  is  said  to  signify  nurse. 

2.  Astron.:  Asatelliteof  Saturn.  Its  mean  distance 
from  the  center  of  Saturn  is  188,000  miles ;  its  peri- 
odic time,  1  day,  21  hours,  18  minutes,  25'7  seconds. 
(Ball.) 

3.  ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Tritoniadee,  with  one  species, 
from   the   Mediterranean.    Animal   elliptical,   de- 
pressed;   head   covered   by   a    broadly   expanded 
fringed  disc,  with  two  conical  tentacles ;  stomach 
simple.    It  attains  a  foot  in  length,  and  feeds  on 
other  mollusks  and  on  small  Crustacea. 

te-tll-la,  subst.  [Sp.,=  a  little  teat,  dimin.  from 
tera=a  teat.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Francoacea?  (q,  v.).  Chilian 
annuals,  with  stalked,  rounded,  palmately  nerved 
leaves,  and  racemes  or  flowers,  the  calyr  and  the 
corolla  slightly  irregular.  Leaves  somev/hat  i  strin- 
gent; used  medicinally  in  Chili. 

tet-ra-,  pref.  [Greek  for  tetara,  from  tettares, 
tessores=four.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  prefix  used  in  compounds  de- 
rived from  the  Greek,  and  signifying  four,  fourfold. 
Abbreviated  to  tetr-  before  a  vowel. 

2.  Chem. :  A  prefix  applied  to  compounds  contain- 
ing four   atoms  of  a  chlorous  to  one  atom  of  a 
basylous  element,  e.  g.,  tetrachloride  of  tin,  SnClj. 
It  is  also  applied  to  substitution  compounds,  in 
which  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  a 
radicle. 

tet -ra-branch,  s.  [TETEABBANCHTATA.]  Any 
individual  of  the  Tetrabranchiata.  (Woodward: 
Mollusca  (ed.  Tate),  p.  183.) 

tet-ra-bran-chl-a  -ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  branchiata  (q.  v.).l 

1.  ZoOl.:  An  order  of  Cephalopoda,  comprising 
three  families :  Nautilidce,  Orthoceratides,  and  Am- 
monitidffi,  though  in  some  recentclassifications  the 
second  family  is  merged  in  the  first.  Animal  creep- 
ing, protected  by  an  external  shell;  head  retractile 
within  the  mantle;  eyes  pedunculated;  mandibles 
calcareous ;  arms  very  numerous ;  body  attached  to 


shell  by  adductor  muscles  and  by  a  continuous 
horny  girdle ;  branchiae  four ;  funnel  formed  by  the 
union  of  two  lobes  which  do  not  constitute  a  dis- 
tinct tube.  Shell  external,  in  the  form  of  an 
extremely  elongated  cone,  either  straight  or  vari- 
ously folded  or  coiled,  many-chambered,  siph- 
uncled;  the  inner  layers  and  septa  nacreous,  the 
outer  layers  porcollanous. 

2.  Palceont.:  They  attained  their  maximum  in 
the  Palaeozoic  period,  decreasing  from  that  time 
onward,  and  being  represented  at  the  present  by 
the  single  genus  Nautilus  (q.  v.).  The  Nautilidae 
proper  and  Orthocoratidw  are  preSminently  PalflPO- 
zoic,  while  the  Ammonitidae  are  almost  exclusively 
Mesozoic. 

tSt-ra-bran  -chl-ate,  a.  [TETBABBANCHIATA.] 
Having  four  gills. 

te-trac  -er-a,  s.    [TETBACEKOS.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Delimere  (q.v.),  owing  its 
scientific  name  to  the  fact  that  its  four  capsules 
are  recurved  like  horns.  Shrubs  or  small  trees, 
often  climbing,  with  alternate,  stalked,  feather- 
nerved,  naked  leaves,  often  rough  above,  and  pan- 
icled  or  racemose  inflorescence.  A  decoction  of 
Tetracera  breyniana  and  T.  oblongata  is  given  in 
Brazil  in  swelling  of  the  legs.  T.  tigarea  is  diapho- 
retic, diuretic,  and  antisypnilitic. 

te-trac  -Sr-6s,  s.  [Gr.  <etrafceros=four-horned : 
te(ra=four,  and  fceros=a  horn.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Bovidae,  sub-family  Cephalo- 
phinae,  with  two  species,  from  the  hilly  parts  of 
India :  rare  north  of  the  Ganges.  Horns  four, 
straight  and  conical:  in  one  species  the  anterior 
pair  rudimentary.  [CHIKABAH.J 

tSt-ra-chS  -nl-um,  s.  [Pref.  tetr(a)-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  achenium  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  A  fruit  formed  by  the  adhesion  of  four 
achenes. 

tet-ra-Chlor-6-va-ler -Ic,  ad!».  [Prefix  tetra-; 
chloro-,  and  Eng.  valeric.]  [QUADBICHLOBOVAL- 

EEIC.J 

t<5t'-ra-chord,  s.  [Gr.  tetrachordon,  trom  tetra-, 
and  chorde=&  string,  a  chord;  Fr.  tetrachorde.] 

Music: 

1.  A  scale-series  of  four  notes.  The  word  in  its 
modern  sense  signifies  a  half  of  the  octave  scale, 
e.  g,  from  c  to  F,  or  from  G  to  c.  The  position  of  the 
tones  and  semitones  is  similar  in  both  tetrachords. 
A  third  tetrachord  placed  above  these  two  would 
lead  into  the  key  of  G,  and  another  in  the  key  of  D. 
The  fundamental  system  in  ancient  music  was  the 
tetrachord,  or  system  of  four  sounds,  of  which  the 
extremes  were  at  an  interval  of  a  fourth 

*2.  A  lyre  with  four  strings. 

"Terpander  .  .  .  substituted  the  seven-stringed 
cithara  for  the  old  tetrachord." — Donaldson:  Theater  of  the 
Greeks,  p.  31. 

1[  (1)  Conjunct  tetrachords:  Tetrachords  which 
overlap,  as  0  to  F.  and  F  to  B. 

(2)  Disjunct  tetrachords:  Tetrachords  which 
have  a  degree  between  them,  as  c  to  F,  and  G  to  c. 
Similar  disjunct  tetrachords  necessarily  pass 
through  the  whole  key-series,  and  a  combination  of 
conjunct  and  disjunct  tetrachords  is  required  to 
form  a  diatonic  scale  of  more  than  one  octave  in 
compass. 

tet-ra-chord'-al,  a.  [Eng.  tetrachord;  -aJ.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  tetrachords  ;  formed  of  tetrachords. 

tetrachordal-system,  s. 

Music :  The  early  form  of  the  system  now  known 
as  Tonic  Sol-fa  (q.  v.). 

teVra-chor'-dSn,  s.    [TETEACHOED.] 

Music :  An  instrument  similar  in  appearance  to  a 
cottage  pianoforte,  and  like  it  played  by  finger- 
board, but  the  tone,  instead  of  being  produced  by 
striking,  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  cylinder  of  india- 
rubber  charged  with  resin,  kept  in  motion  by  a 
pedal,  variety  of  tone  being  gained  by  the  depth  of 
pressure  on  the  keys  by  the  fingers.  It  is  called  the 
tetrachordon  from  an  idea  that  its  sounds  are  simi- 
lar to  those  produced  by  a  string  quartet.  The 
instrument  is  constructed  also  witn  self-acting 
machinery. 

H  Milton  used  the  word  as  the  title  of  one  of  his 
treatises  on  marriage,  occasioned  by  his  disagree- 
ment with  his  wife,  Mary  Powell.  He  explained  the 
word  in  the  sub-title :  "  Expositions  upon  the  Four 
Chief  Places  of  Scripture  which  treat  of  Marriage.1' 

tet-ra-chot  -6-mouS,  adj.  [Gr.  tetrachos=four- 
fold,  and  tome=&  cutting.] 

Science:  Having  a  division  by  fours;  separated 
into  four  parts  or  series,  or  into  series  of  fours. 

tet-ra-cla'-slte,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-;  Gr.  klasis=& 
fracture,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  tetraklasit.'] 

Min.:  The  same  as  PABANTHINE  (q.v.). 

tet-ra-coc  -cous,  a.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr.  kokkos 
=  a  kernel,  a  berry.] 

Bot. :  Having  four  cells  elastically  dehiscing  and 
separating. 


btfil,    b6y;     pout,    J6wl;     cat,    cell,    chorus,     chin,    bench;    go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     aj;     expect,    Xenophon,    exist,   ph 
-clan,     -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     Won,     -gion  =  zliun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -We,     -die,      &c.  =bel, 


tetracolon 
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tetrahedrite 


tet-ra-co  -Ion,  s.  [Prof,  tetra-,  and  Eng.  colon 
(q.T.).] 

Pros, :  A  stanza  or  division  of  lyric  poetry  con- 
sisting of  four  verses. 

tSt-ra-C&-ral  -1$.,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Latin 
coralla,  pi.  of  corallum—red  cone.J 

ZoQl, :  Haeckel's  name  for  the  Bugosa,  becanse  the 
septa  are  multiples  of  four. 

tet-rac-tl-neT-11  dse,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tetra-;  Lat. 
dimin.  of  (ir.  aktis  (genit.  aktinos)  —  &  ray,  and  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoGlogy:  A  sub-order  of  Siliceous  Sponges,  with 
four-rayed  spicules.  Families,  Choristidee  and  Lith- 
istidit. 

tet  -rad,  s.  [Lat.  tetras  (genit.  tetradis) ,  from  Gr. 
tetras  (genit.  tetradoft) ;  Fr.  tetrode.] 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  number  four;  a  collection  of 
four  things. 

"  I  find  the  ignorance  of  posterity  to  have  abused  the 
Tetrad,  as  religiously  as  it  was  admired  by  the  knowing 
Pythagoreans,  to  be  a  receptacle  of  superstitious  and  use- 
less toyes." — Store:  Defense  of  the  Mural  Cabala,  ch.  iv., 
§2.  (App.) 

2.  Cheni. :  Quadrivalent  element.  A  name  given 
to  those  elements  which  can  directly  unite  with  or 
replace  four  atoms  of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  or  other 
monatomic  element. 

tgt-ra-dac  -tyl,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Greek  "dak. 
tylos=a  finger,  a  toe.]  An  animal  having  four  dig. 
its  on  each  limb. 

tSt-ra-dac  -tyl-ofis,  a.  [TETBADACTYL.]  Hav- 
ing four  digits  on  each  limb. 

t6-tra-de  -cane,  subst.    [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Eng. 

tl'i-uii'  .\      [Qr/ATUORDECANE.] 

ttet-ra-de-cap  -6-da,  s.  pi.  [Prefix  tetra-;  Gr. 
deka=tfsiL,  and^wiw  (genit.  pod<w)=a  foot.] 

ZoQl. :  Agassiz's  name  for  the  Edriopbthalinata 
(q.  v.),  from  the  fact  that  in  the  typical  adult  there 
are  seven  pairs  of  feet. 

tet-ra,  dec'-a-tyl,  s.    [TETEADECTL.] 

tet-ra-de'-gyl,  s.    [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Eng.  decyl.] 

Chemistry:  CUH29.  Tetradecatyl.  Myristyl.  The 
fourteenth  term  of  the  series  of  alcohol  radicles, 
CnH.2n+i.  ( Watts.) 

tet-ra-dS-g?  1  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  tetradecyl ;  -ic.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  tetradecyl  (q.  v.). 

tetradecylic-alcohol,  s.    [MYBISTIC-ALCOHOL.] 

tetradecylic-hydride,  s. 

Chem. :  C^Hso.  One  of  the  constituents  of  Ameri- 
can petroleum.  It  boils  between  238°  and  240°,  and 
is  converted  by  chlorine  into  the  corresponding 
chloride,  CUH29C1. 

tet-ra-dl-a-pa  -s.6n,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Eng. 
diapason  (q.  v.).] 

Music :  Quadruple  diapason  or  octave ;  a  musical 
chord,  otherwise  called  a  quadruple  eighth  or 
twenty-ninth. 

te-trad  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  tetrad;  -i'c.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  tetrad ;  tetratomic. 

tet-ra-dltes., «.  pi.  [Gr.  tetradistai=young people 
who  feasted  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  month.] 

1.  Gr.  Antiq. :  Persons  who  were   born   on    the 
fourth  day  or  the  month,  which  was  reputed  to  be 
lucky. 

2.  Church  History  (in  this  sense  probably  directly 
from  (ir.  tetra-,  in  comp.=four) : 

(1)  Heretics  who  fasted  at  Easter,  as  on  Wednes- 
day. 

(2)  Certain  ancient  sects  who  held  the  number 
four  in  special  reverence,  to  the  extent  of  supposing 
the  existence  of  a  fourth  person  added  to  the  Trin- 
ity. 

tSt  -ra-dracnm  (ch silent),  tet-ra-drach  -ma, s. 
[Gr.  tetradrachmon,  from  terra  =  fourfold,  and 
dractime=&  drachm.] 

Gr.  Coin.:  An  ancient  silver  coin,  value  four 
drachmas,  or  about  79  cents. 

te-trad'-ym  Ite,  s.  [Gr.  tetradymos= fourfold, 
quadruple ;  suff.  -«e(Jfm.).] 

Mineralogy  : 

1.  A  rhombohedral  mineral  found  sometimes  in 
crystals,  but  more  frequently  granular,  massive,  or 
foliated,  often  with  auriferous  ores.  Hardness  1'5 
to  2;  specific  gravity,  T2  to  7'9;  luster,  bright  me- 
tallic:  color,  palf  steel-gray;  somewhat  sectile,  in 
thin  laminae,  flexible;  soils  paper.  Composition : 
bomewhat  variable,  but  consists  principally  of  bis- 
muth and  tellurium.  Dana  divides  as  follows :  (a) 
Free  from  sulphur,  with  formula  Bi2Te3;  (b)  Sul- 
phurous, with  formula  Bi2(  jTe-HS)3,  and  (c)  Seli-n- 
iferous. 

'_'.  The  same  as  JOSEITE  (q.  v.). 

3.  The  same  as  WEHRLITE  (q.  v.). 

tfi-trad  -ym  OUB,  a.  [Gr.  refradj/m<M=  fourfold.] 
Bot.:  Having  four  cells  or  cases. 


tet-ra-dy-na  -ml-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tetra,  and  Gr. 
dyiiami's  =  miglit,  strength,  referring  to  four  sta- 
mens being  longer  than  the  others.] 

Bot.:  The  fifteenth  class  in  Linnanis'  Artificial 
System.  Plants  with  six  stamens,  four  long  and 
two  short.  Orders,  Siliculosa,  and  Siliquosa. 

tet-ra-dy-na  -ml-an,   tet-ra-dy  -na-mous,  a. 

[TETRADYNAMIA.] 

Botany : 

1.  (Of  stamens') :  Six  in  number,  four  long  and 
two  short. 

2.  (Qf  a  plant) :  Having  six  stamens,  four  long 
and  two  short ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  Tetradynamia 
(q.  v.). 

tet-ra-e  -dral,  tet-ra-e  -dron,  s.  [TETRAHE- 
DEAL,  TETBAHEDEOX.] 

te-trag  -na-tha,  s.  [L:  i.tetragnathius=a  kind 
of  spider ;  Gr.  tetragnathos=having  four  jaws,  spec, 
used  of  a  kind  of  spider.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Epeiridw.  Tetragnatha  ex- 
tensa  is  a  spider  about  half  an  inch  long,  frequent- 
ing damp  places.  It  has  long  diverging  falces,  and 
the  legs  extended  before  and  behind,  nearly  in  a  line 
with  the  body. 

tet'-ra-gon,  s.  [Fr.  tet ragone— having  four  an- 
gles or  corners,  from  Lat.  tetragonus;  Gr.  tetra- 
gonos,  from  tetra= fourfold,  and  gonia=an  angle, 
from  gonu=a  knee.] 

1.  Geom.:  A  figure  having  four  angles,  and  conse- 
quently four  sides,  as  a  square,  a  rhombus ;  a  quad- 
rangle. 

2.  Astrol. :  An  aspect  of  two  planets  with  regard 
to  the  earth  when  they  are  distant  from  each  other 
90° ,  or  the  fourth  of  a  circle. 

te-trag  -&n-al,  a.    [Eng.  tetragon;  -al.] 

1.  Geom.:  Pertaining  to  a  tetragon;  having  four 
angles  or  sides,  as  a  square,  a  parallelogram,  &c. ; 
four-sided,  quadrangular. 

2.  Astrol. :  In  position  of  a  tetragon ;  distant  90° 
from  each  other. 

"Reckoning  on  unto  the  seventh  day,  the  moon  will  be 
in  a  tetragonal  or  quadrate  aspect,  that  is,  four  signs 
removed  from  that  wherein  the  disease  began." — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xii. 

3.  Bot. :  Four-cornered,  angular ;   used    of  some 
ovaries,  the  stems  of  the  Labiate,  Ac. 

4.  Crystall.:  [TETRAGONAL-SYSTEM.] 

tetragonal-system,  s. 

Crystall. :  A  system  of  crystallization  in  which 
the  lateral  axes  are  equal,  being  the  diameters  of  a 
square,  while  the  vertical  is  either  longer  or  shorter 
than  the  lateral.  Called  also  the  Dimetric,  Mona- 
dimetric,  or  Pyramidal  System.  (Dana.) 

te-trag  -&n-al-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  tetragonal;  -ly.] 
In  a  tetragonal  or  four-cornered  manner. 

tet-ra-g6  -ne-8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tetragon(ia) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -fee.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  sub-order  of  Tetragoniaceee. 
The  fruit  is  woody  and  indehiscent. 

tet-ra-go  -nl-a,  s.  [Gr.  tetragonia=the  spindle- 
tree;  tetra-,  and Gdm'a=a corner,  an  angle.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Tetragoniaceae  (q.  v.). 
Chiefly  littoral  plants  with  alternate,  stalked, 
fleshy  leaves,  and  apetalonsflowers,  having  four  to 
twelve  stamens  and  three  to  eight  short  styles. 
Nearly  all  the  species  from  the  Southern  Hemis- 
phere. Tetragonia  expansa,  a  native  of  New  Zea- 
land, is  called  New  Zealand  spinach,  and  is  culti- 
vated in  Europe  as  a  substitute  for  spinach  itself. 

tet-ra-go-nl-a  -$e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tetra- 
goni(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Aizoons ;  an  order  of  Perigynons  Exogens, 
alliance  Ficoidales.  Succulent-leaved  herbs,  more 
rarely  small  shrubs.  Leaves  alternate,  often  with 
watery  pustules,  exstipulate.  Flowers  small,  axil- 
lary; calyx  three  to  five-cleft;  corolla  wanting;  sta- 
mens definite;  styles  two  to  nine;  ovary  with  as 
many  cells  as  there  are  styles ;  fruit  an  indehiscent 
nut,  or  a  capsule  splitting  all  round.  Found  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  the  Cape,  and  the  Mediterranean 
region.  Tribes,  Tetragoneee  and  Sesuveee.  Genera, 
eleven;  species,  sixty-five.  (Lindley.) 

*te-trag -dn-Ism,  8.  [Gr.  tetragonizo—to  make 
square ;  tetragonoft  =  four-angled,  tetragonal ;  Fr. 
Utragonisme.]  The  attempt  to  square  the  circle. 

tet-ra-go  no-,  prefix.  [TETEAOONISM.]  Having 
four  angles  or  corners. 

tet-ra-go-n6-lep  -Is,  s.  [Pref.  tetragono-,  and 
Gr.  lepis  =  a  scale.] 

PfiloBont.:  A  genns  of  Stylodontidae,  from  the 
Lias.  Each  scale  bears  upon  its  inner  anterior 
margin  a  thick,  solid,  bony  rib,  extending  upward 
beyond  the  margin  of  the  scale,  and  sliced  off 
obliquely  above  and  below,  on  opposite  sides,  for 
forming  splices  with  the  corresponding  processes 
of  adjoining  scales. 


tet-rag-on-ol  -6-bus,  «.  [Pref.  tetragono-,  and 
Gr.  io6o.s=a  lobe.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Trifolieae,  akin  to  Lotus  (q.  v.), 
but  with  quadrangular  winged  legumes.  Tetragon- 
olouus  edulis,  or  purpureus,  is  the  Winged  Pea.  It 
is  a  native  of  Sicily,  where  its  legumes  were  form- 
erly eaten  by  the  poor.  It  is  cultivated  as  a  border 
plant. 

tet  ra-gon-op-ter-l  -na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tet- 
ragonopter(us) ;  Lat.  neut,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.J 

Ichthy. :  A  group  of  Characiuidse,  with  four  gen- 
era, from  South  Africa  and  tropical  America.  A 
short  dorsal  and  adipose  fin  present ;  teeth  in  both 
jaws  well  developed;  gill-membranes  free;  uasal 
openings  close. 

tet-ra  gon- op  -ter-us,  s.  [Pref.  tetragono-,  and 
Gr.  prero;i=a  wing,  a  fin.] 

Ichthyology :  The  type-genus  of  Tetragonopterina 
(q.  v.),  with  about  fifty  species,  from  Central  Amer- 
ica. They  are  all  of  small  size,  rarely  exceeding 
eight  inches  in  length;  dorsal  in  middle  of  the 
body,  which  is  oblong  or  elevated,  covered  with 
scales  of  moderate  size ;  belly  rounded. 

*te-trag  6n-ous,  a.  [Eng.  tetragon;  -oiw.]  The 
same  as  IETEAGONAL  (q.  v.). 

tet-ra-go  nttr -us,  s.  [Pref.  tetragmi(o)-,  and 
Gr.  oura=a  tail.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Atherinidee,  with  a  single 
species.  Body  sub-elongate,  scales  strongly  keeled 
and  striated ;  first  dorsal  of  numerous  feeble  spines, 
and  continuous  with  the  second.  It  is  a  rare  fish, 
more  frequently  met  with  in  the  Mediterranean  than 
in  the  Atlantic.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  habits,  but 
as,  when  young,  it  accompanies  the  Medusae,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  a  pelagic  form.  At  a  later  period  of 
its  existence,  it  probably  descends  to  greater  depths, 
coming  to  the  surface  only  at  night.  It  attains  a 
length  of  about  eighteen  inches. 

tSt  -ra-gram,  «.  [Gieek  tetra-,  and  oramme=a 
line.] 

1.  A  word  of  four  letters.    [TETEAGEAMMATON.] 
"A  host  of  other  words,  significant  of  Deity,  are  trfrit. 

grams." — Brewer:  Phrase  and  Fable,  s.  v.  Tetragraniniaton. 

2.  Geom. :  A  figure  formed  by  four  right  lines. 
tet-ra-gram'-ma-tSn,  s.  [Gr.  totetragrammato* 

=the  word  of  four  letters  ;  tetragrammatos—ut  four 
letters ;  tetra-,  and  gramma  (genit.  grammatos)  =  a 
letter.] 

1.  The  sacred  Hebrew  name  of  the  Deity  (YHV  n), 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  Rabbinical  writings  it  is 
distinguished  by  various  euphemistic  expressions; 
as,  "  the  name,"  "  the  name  of  four  letters,"  &c. 

"In  his  sacred  confessions  he  [the  high  priest]  had  to 
pronounce  ten  times  the  sacred  Tetragrammaton — the  in- 
effable name  of  Jehovah."— Farrar:  Early  Days  of  Chris- 
tianity, ch.  iviii.,§5. 

2.  Hence,  applied  to  other  words  of  four  letters 
expressive  of  Deity. 

tet-ra-grap'-tus,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Greek 
grap<o»=written,  marked  with  letters.] 

Palaeont.:  A  genus  of  Graptolitida?  from  the 
Skiddaw  and  Quebec  groups  (Lower  Silurian).  The 
polypary  consists  of  four  simple  mono-prionidian 
branches,  springing  from  a  central  non-cellulifer- 
ous  connecting  process,  which  bifurcates  at  each 
end.  The  celluliferous  branches  do  not  subdivide, 
and  the  base  may  be  enveloped  in  a  peculiar  horny 
disc. 

ttet  -ra-gf  n,  s.    [TETRAGYNIA.] 

Bot. :  Any  individual  of  the  Tetragynia. 

tet-rfc-gyn  -I-a,  s.  pi.  [Prof,  tetra-,  and  Greek 
gyne=&  woman,  a  female.] 

Bot.:  An  order  of  plants  in  Linnaeus'  Artificial 
System.  It  consisted  of  plants  having  four  pistils. 
The  classes  Tetrandria,  Pentandria.  Hexandria. 
Heptandria,  Octandria,  and  Polyandria,  have  each 
an  order  Totragynia. 

tSt-ra-gyn  -I-an,  te-trag  -?n-ous,  a.  [TETRA- 
GYNIA.] 

Hot. :  Having  fonr carpels  or  four  styles. 

tet  ra-he  -dral,  tet-ra-e  -dral,  a.  [TETEAHE- 
DBON.] 

*1,  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  four  sides ;  composed  of 
four  sides. 

2.  Crystallography: 

(1)  Having  the  form  of  the  regular  tetrahedron. 

(2)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  tetrahedron,  or  the 
system  of  forms  to  which  the  tetrahedron  belongs. 

tetrahedral-angle,  s. 

Geom.:  A  polyhedral  angle  having  four  faces. 

tetrahedral-garnet,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  HELVINE  (q.  v.). 

tet-ra -he  -drite,  «.  [Eng.  tetrahedr(on) ;  suff. 
•ite  (Min.);  Get.fahlerz,tetraedrit.~\ 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  a  group  of  minerals  hav- 
ing considerable  diversity  in  composition,  but  pre- 
senting the  same  general  formula.  Named  from  the 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w8t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;   g5,    jp5t, 
or,     w'cre,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     son;     mate,    cub,    cttre,    unite,    cur,    rile,     full;     try,    Syrian.     SB.    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


tetrahedron 


tallic ;  color  and  streak,  steel-gray  to  iron-black ; 
ipaque;  fracture,  sub-conchoidal,  uneven ;  brittle. 

'omposition,  essentially  a  sulphantimonite  of  cop- 
jer  with  the  formula  4CuS+Sb2S3 ;  but  in  conse- 
jue'nce  of  part  of  the  copper  being  frequently 
•eplaced  by  iron,  zinc,  silver,  mercury,  and  occasion- 
illy  cobalt,  and  part  of  the  antimony  by  arsenic 

>r  bismuth,  the  general  formula  is  usually  written 
4(Cu,  Fe,  Zn,  Ag,  Hg)  +  (Sb,  As,  Bi)2S3.  Dana 


in  which  the  antimony  is  entirely  replaced  by 
arsenic.  [TENNANTITE.]  The  varieties  are:  (I 
Ordinary,  containing  very  little  or  no  silver;  (2) 
argentiferous  =  freibergite ;  (3)  mercuriferous= 
schwatzite,  spaniolite,  and  hermesite;  (4)  platmif- 
ous.  Fieldite,  aphthonite,  and  polytelite  (q.  v.) 
3  sub-species.  An  abundant  ore  in  many  parts  of 
_3  world,  sometimes,  where  rich  in  silver,  mined 
or  that  metal  only. 

tet-ra-he  -dron,  tet-ra-e  dr5n,  s.  [Gr.  tetra= 
ourfold,  aud  hedra=s  base.] 

Geom. :  A  pclvhedron  bounded  by  four  triangles. 
If  the  middle  points  of 
the  faces  be  properly 
oined,  two  and  two,  the 
Ines  joining  them  are  the 
dges  of  a  second  tetrahe- 
on.  A  regular  tetrahe- 
on  is  one  in  which  the 

5  are  equal  and  equi- 

ateral  triangles.  If  the 
aiddle  points  of  the  faces 
je  joined  two  and  two, 
the  lines  joining  them 
orm  the  edges  of  a  regu- 
ar  tetrahedron.  All  regu- 
ar  tetrahedrons  are  simi-  Tetrahedron, 

lar  solids. 

tet-ra-hex-a-he -dral,  <"H-  [TETEAHEXAHE- 
DEON.]  Having  the  form  of  a  tetranexahedron. 

tet-ra-hex-a-he  -dr5n,  subst.    [Pref .  tetra-,  and 
™,ng.    hexahedron    (q.  v.).]    A   solid   bounded  by 
even  ty-f  our  equal  faces,  four  corresponding  to  each 
i  of  the  cube.    Also  called  a  Tetrakishexahe- 
i. 

ttet-ra-Ws-hex-a-he'-dron,  s.  [Gr.  tetrakis= 
four  times,  and  Eng.  hexahedron.]  [TETEAHEXA- 
HEDBON.] 

te-tral  -6-gy1,  s.  [Gr.  tetralogia,  from  tetra  = 
'our,  and  logos=a  discourse;  Fr.  tttralogie.] 

Greek  Drama :  The  name  given  to  a  collection  of 
bur  dramatic  compositions — a  trilogy  (q.  v.)  and  a 
atyric  piece— exhibited  together  on  the  Athenian 

age  for  the  prize  given  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus. 
SATIBIC,  JJ.J  The  expression  tefralogy  is  some- 
.  3  applied  by  modern  authors  to  a  series  of  four 

nnected  plays. 

"This  would  give  us  twenty-seven  tetralogies  or  one 
hundred  and  eight  plays." — Donaldson:  Theater  of  the 
~  ;eks,  p.  118. 

tet-ra-loph -6-dSn,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-;  Gr.  lophos 
=a  crest,  and  suff.  -odon.] 

Palceont. :  A  section  of  the  genus  Mastodon  marked 
iff  by  Falconer,  from  the  fact  that  the  molars  are 
our-ridged.  The  section  is  represented  in  the  Mio- 

ne  and  Pliocene  of  Europe,  in  the  Sivalik  strata. 

tet-ra-loph  -6-dSnt,  a.  [TETBALOPHODON.]  Of 
>r  belonging  to  section  Tetralophodon  ;  possessing 
our-ridged  molars. 

"  Tetralophodont  types  of  the  genus  appear  to  have  been 
^presented  in  the  Miocene  period."— Nicholson.-  Palceon- 
rtogy,  ii.  387. 

te-tram'-er-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr.  meros 
=a  part.] 

Zool. :  In  Latreille's  classification,  a  section  of  the 
Coleoptera  (q.  v.).  They  are  distinguished  by  the 
atrophy  of  the  fourth  tarsal  joint  in  all  the  feet,  BO 
that  they  have  only  four  freely  articulating  joints. 
The  atrophied  joint  is  generally  extremely  minute, 
and  concealed  in  the  deep  notch  of  the  third  joint, 
which,  in  the  majority  of  the  species,  is  bilobed 
and  clothed  beneath  with  a  brush  of  minute  hairs. 
The  section  includes  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole 
order,  and  all  the  species  are  vegetable-feeders. 

te-tram  -Sr-ous,  a.    [TETEAMEEA.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Consisting  of  four  parts;  charac- 
terized by  having  four  parts. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Divided  into  four  parts;    having   four 
parts  or  pieces.    (Asa  Gray.) 

2.  Entom.:   Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tetramera 
(q.v.). 

te-tram  -e-tSr,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  metron-& 
measure,  a  meter.] 
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Anc.  Pros. :  A  verse  consisting  of  four  measures, 
that  is,  in  iambic,  trochaic,  and  anapaestic  verse,  of 
eight  feet ;  in  other  kinds  of  versi-  of  four  feet. 

"The  first  are  couplets  interchanged  of  sixteen  and 
fourteen  feet,  the  second  of  equal  tetrameters."— Dray  ton: 
Polyolbion,  s.  4.  (Selden's  Illiist.) 

tet -ra-me-thyl,  s.  [Prefix  tetra-,  and  English 
methyl.]  Containing  four  atoms  of  methyl. 

tetramethyl-ethylene,  s. 

Chem. :  A  crystalline  mass  obtained  by  heating  to 
100°  one  volume  of  ethylenic  bromide  with  two 
volumes  of  methylic  sulphide.  It  is  soluble  in  hot 
water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated by  ether  from  its  alcoholic  solution,  in 
white  prisms. 

tet  -ra-morph,  a.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr.  morphe 
=  form,  figure.] 

Christ.  Art:  Tne  union  of  the  four  attributes  of 
the  evangelists  in  one  figure,  winged,  standing  on 
winged,  fipiy  wheels,  the  wings  being  covered  with 
eyes.  It  is  the  type  of  unparalleled  velocity.  (Fair- 
holt.) 

tte-tran  -d§r,  s.    [TETBANDRIA.] 

Bot. :  Any  individual  of  the  Tetrandria  (q.  v.). 

te-tran  -drl-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr.  aner 
(genit.  andros)  —  a  male.] 

Bot. :  The  fourth  class  in  Linnaeus'  Artificial 
System.  It  consists  of  plants  having  four  stamens 
of  equal  length.  Orders :  Monogynia,  Digynia,  and 
Tetragynia. 

te-tran'-drous,  te-tran  -drl-an,  a.    [TETEAN- 
DEIA.] 
Botany : 

1.  (Of  the  form  tetrandrous) :    Having  four  sta- 
mens; spec.,  having  four  stamens  of  equal  length. 

2.  (Of  the  form  tetrandrian) :  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  Tetrandria  (q.  v.). 

tet-rane,  s.  [Greek  tetra-  in  comp.  =  four;  suff. 
•one.]  [BUTANE.] 

tet'-rant,  s.  [Gr.  teira-=four.l  One  of  the  four 
equal  parts  into  which  the  area  of  a  circle  is  divided 
by  two  diameters  drawn  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  (Weale.1 

te-tran  -thSr-a,  subst.  [Pref.  tetr(a)-,  and  Gr. 
antheros  =  bloom  ing.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lauracere  (q.  y.).  Trees  mostly 
from  the  East,  with  feather-veined  leaves  and 
umbels  of  generally  dioecious  flowers,  surrounded 
by  bracts.  The  fruit  of  Tetranthera  roxburghii 
yields  a  fatty  exudati9n.  The  fruit  of  T.  laurifolia, 
a  moderate-sized  Indian  and  Javanese  tree,  yields 
an  oil.  The  seeds  of  T.  monopetala,  also  an  Indian 
tree,  furnish  an  oil  used  for  ointment  and  for  can- 
dles. The  oil  from  the  berries  of  T.  laurifolia  is 
used  in  rheumatism,  the  bark  saturated  in  water  or 
milk  is  applied  to  bruises.  It  is  given  internally  in 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  &c.  The  tree  has  a  fine  wood. 
The  bark  of  T.  monopetala  is  mildly  astringent  and 
has  balsamic  properties.  It  is  used  medicinally 
like  the  oil  from  the  former  species. 

tS-tran  y-chus,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr.  onyx 
(genit.  onychos)  —  a  claw.] 


stones  and  on  plants. 
tet-ra-6,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  tetraon=the  black- 

1.  Ornith. :  The  type  genus  of  Tetraonina?  (q.  v.), 
with  seven    species,  from    the  northern   parts  of 
Paltearctic  and  Nearctic  regions ;  but  in  some  local- 
ities where  they  were  formerly  abundant,  they  now 
exist  in   greatly  reduced  numbers,  and   in    some 
places  have  become  extinct.     Bill  strong,   upper 
mandible  curved,  head  slightly  crested,  feathers  of 
the  chin  elongated  and  pointed,  tarsi  completely 
covered  with  hair-like  feathers. 

2.  Palceont. :   From  the  Post-pliocene  of  Italian 
caves. 

te-tra  -6-don,  s.    [TETEODON.] 

tet-ra-o-gal'-lus,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.  tetrao,  and 
galltu.] 

Ornith.:  Snow-partridge;  a  genus  of  Perdicmee, 
with  four  species,  ranging  from  the  Caucasus  and 
Himalayas  to  the  Altai  Mountains.  Bill  short, 
broad  at  the  base,  with  tip  curved  ;  head  plumed ; 
tarsi  naked,  shorter  than  middle  toe,  in  the  males 
armed  with  strong  spur ;  hallux  raised,  short ;  wings 
with  second  and  third  quills  longest;  tail  broad, 
rounded. 

te-tra'-6-nId  a.  &  s.    [TETBAONID.S:.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tetraonidfle 
(q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  family  of  Tetraonidee. 
tSt-ra-8n  -I-dse,  s.pl.    [Mod.  Lat.  tetrao,  genit. 

tetraon(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith.:  A  family  of  Gallina?,  or  Game  Birds, 
with  four  sub-families,  Tetraoninse,  Perdicinte, 
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Odontopborinee,  and  Pteroclinse  (often  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  a  family).  The  Tetraonidse  include  the 
Grouse,  Partridges,  Quails,  and  allied  forms.  Wal- 
lace (Oeog.  Dist.  Anim.,  ii.  SiS)  considers  that  they 
are  essentially  denizens  of  the  great  northern  con- 
tinents, and  that  their  entrance  into  South  America, 
Australia,  and  South  Africa  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  recent.  They  have  developed  into  forms 
equally  suited  to  the  tropical  plains  and  the  arctic 
regions,  some  of  them  being  a  mong  the  few  denizens 
of  the  extreme  north  as  well  as  of  the  highest  alpine 
snows.  He  puts  the  genera  at  twenty-nine  and  the 
species  at  12U.  [TETHAD.  j 

tet-ra-6  nl  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tetrao  (genit. 
tetraonis) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.l 

Ornith. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  the  Totraon- 
idse  (q.  v.),  chiefly  from  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Pauearctic  and  Nearctic  regions,  with  the  following 
genera :  Tetrao,  Bonasa.,  Centrocercus,  Dendrag- 
opus,  Canace,  Falcipennis,  Pediocsetes,  Cupidouia, 
and  Lagopus,  They  are  rather  largo  in  size,  heavy 
in  body,  with  small  heads,  the  nasal  fossee  filled 
with  feathers  concealing  the  nostrils;  neck  moder- 
ately long,  wings  short,  rounded,  and  concave  be- 
neath ;  stout  legs  and  feet ;  toes  with  pectinations  of 
scales  along  the  edges,  hind  toe  elevated  above  the 

>him -of  the  rest;  tarsi  covered  with  feathers,  in 

"jnasa  partially,  in  Lagopus  to  the  claws. 

te-tra  -6  njfx,  s.    [TETBANYCHOS.] 

Zool.:  An  Asiatic  genus  of  Emydee;  having  five 
toes,  but  one  on  each  foot  without  a  nail.  Twenty- 
five  marginal  scales.  Species,  Tetraonyx  lessonii 
and  T.  baska. 

t6t-ra-6-pha'-sIs,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  tetrao,  and  Lat. 
phasis.]  [PHEASANT.] 

Ornith. :  Lophophorus  obscurus ;  often  made  a 
separate  genus  of  the  sub-family  Lophophorinie 
(q.  v.),  connecting  the  PhasianinaB  with  Tetraogal- 
lus,  and  so  with  the  Perdicinffi.  This  bird  was  dis- 
covered by  Pere  David  in  Tibet,  and  described  by 
him.  General  color  brown,  marked  with  darker 
shades ;  bare  skin  of  face  red,  tarsi  and  feet  horn- 
color.  The  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage ;  female  des- 
titute of  spurs. 

tet-ra-p6t'-al-ous,  a.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Eng. 
petalous(q.  y.).] 

Bot. :  Having  four  petals. 

"  AH  the  tetrapetalous  siliquose  plants  are  alkalescent." 
— Arbuthnot. 

tet-ra-phar  -ma  c8n,  tet-ra-phar  -ma-cum,  s. 
[Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr. pharmakon— a  drug.]  A  com- 
bination of  wax,  resin,  lard  and  pitch,  composing 
an  ointment. 

tet-ra-phe  -nol,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  English 
phenol.] 

Chemistry:  CiILp.  A  neutral,  colorless  liquid, 
obtained  by  distilling  the  pyromucates  with  soda- 
lime.  It  boils  at  32°. 

tet-ra^phf  1  -me,  s.    [Pref.  tetra-;  Gr.  phyle=a 

EIPHYLITE  (q.  V.). 

te-traph  -yl-lous,  a.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Greek 
phyllon=&  leaf.] 

Bot. :  Having  four  leaves. 

tet  -ra-pla,  s.  [Gr.  tetraploos= fourfold ;  French 
tftraple.] 

Sacred  Literature :  An  edition  of  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  Scriptures  in  four  parallel  columns ; 
specif.,  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  com- 
piled by  Origen,  containing  the  versions  of  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  the  Septuagint,  and  Theodotion. 
[HEXAPLA.] 

tet-ra-pleu  -ra,  s.    [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr.  pleu- 
ron=a  rib.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Eumimoseee. 

tet-rap  neu'-mb-neg,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tefra-,  and 
Gr.  pneumones=thf>  lungs.] 

Zool. :  Four-lunged  Spiders,  a  tribe  of  Araneida, 
with  a  single  family,  Mygalidee  (q.  v.).  There  are 
two  pairs  of  lung-sacs  and  two  pairs  of  spinnerets, 
and  the  claws  'of  the  falces  bend  downward. 

tet-rap-neu-mo  -nl-an,  s.  [TETBAPNEVJMONES.] 
Any  individual  of  the  tribe  Tetrapneumones  (q.  v.). 

tet  -ra-pSd,  s.  [Or.  te<ra-=four,  andpou*  (genit. 
podos)=a  foot.]  A  four-footed  animal,  especially  an 
insect  having  only  four  perfect  legs,  as  certain 
Lepidoptera. 

ftet-ra-pSd-Ich -nlte,  s.  [Eng.  tetrapod,  and 
ichnite  (q.  v.).] 

Paloeont. :  The  footprint  of  a  four-footed  animal 
left  on  the  rocks. 

*tS  trap  -6-djf,  subst.  [TETEAPOD.]  A  series  of 
four  feet ;  a  measure  or  distance  of  four  feet. 

Tet-ra~p8l  -I-tan.  adj.  [Greek  tetrapolis=of  or 
with  four  cities.]  Of  or  belonging  to  four  towns. 
(See  compound.) 


stem,  suff.  -ine  (JWin.).] 
Mm. :  The  same  as  Ti 


WSy,    bdy;     pout,    JOT«rl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    <fec.  =  bel,     del. 


Tetrapolitan  Confession 

Tetrapolitan  Confession,  s. 

Symbolic  Books:  The  Confession  of  Faith  pre- 
sented to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  cities  of  Constance,  Lindau, 
Memmiugen,  and  Strasburg.  It  was  the  same  as  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  except  in  a  minute  verbal 
difference  in  the  part  relating  to  the  Eucharist. 

tet-ra-po'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr.  poma=& 
lid,  a  cover;  so  named  because  the  capsule  is  four- 
valved.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Tetrapomidw  (q.  v.). 
Pouch  one-celled,  fpur-valved;  with  four  rows  of 
seeds.  Plants  from  Siberia  and  Northwestern  Amer- 
ica. 

tet-ra  po  -ml-dse,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  tetra- 
pom(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Pleurorhizete  (q.  v.). 

tet  ra  prl-6-nId  -1-an,  adj.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and 
dimin.  from  Gr.  prion—^  saw.] 

/.not. :  A  term  applied  to  all  the  forms  grouped 
under  Phyllograptus  (q.  v.),  in  which  the  polypary 
is  leaf-like  in  shape,  and  consists  of  four  rows  of 
cellules  placed  back  to  back. 

tet-ra-pro  -t6-don,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-;  Gr.  protos 
=flrst,  and  <«/. /».s  (genii.  odontos)  =  &  tooth.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Hippopotamidse;  or  a  sub- 
genus  of  Hippopotamus.  Thegroup  is  distinguished 
from  Hexaprotodon  (q.  v.)  by  having  only  four 
lower  incisors.  It  therefore  includes  the  fossil 
species  from  the  Pliocene  and  Post-Pliocene  of 
Europe,  and  the  living  Hippopotamus  amphibius. 

tS-trap  -ter-an,  s.  [Pref.  retro=four,  and  Gr. 
pteron=a  wing.]  An  insect  which  has  four  wings, 
the  normal  number,  as  distinguished  from  a  dip- 
teran  and  an  apterau. 

te-trap'-ter-ous,  o.  [TETBAPTEEAN.]  Having 
four  wings  or  processes  resembling  wings.  (Used 
chiefly  in  botany.) 

te-trap -ter-us,  «.  [Pref.  retro-,  and  Gr.  pteron 
=afln.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Xiphiidm  (q.  v.) ,  from  the 
Chalk  of  Lewes  and  Maestricht  and  the  London 
Clay  of  Sheppey. 

let  -rap -tote,  subst.  [Gr.  tetraptdtos=vrith  four 
grammatical  cases :  re<ra-=four,  and  ptosis=a  case.] 

Gram. :  A  noun  which  has  four  cases  only. 

tet-ra-py-ren'-oiis,  adj.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr. 
pyren=th&  stone  of  stone-fruit.] 

Bot. :  Having  four  stones. 

tetraquetrous  (aste-trak  -we  trus),  a.    [Pref. 
tetra-,  and  Lat.  quadratus^square.] 
Bot. :  Having  lour  angles  or  sides. 

te -trarch,  net  -rarch,  *tet-rark,  net-rarck, 
a.  &  a.  [Lat.  tetrarcha,  from  Gr.  tetrarchis  =  a 
tetrarch,  from  tetr-,  for  tetra-=four,  and  arc/to- to 
rule ;  Fr.  tttrarque.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  Roman  governor  of  the  fourth 
part  of  a  province ;  a  subordinate  prince  or  gov- 
ernor; a  petty  prince  or  sovereign. 

"  While  kinga  and  tetrarchs  proud,  a  purple  train  .   .   . 
Possess' d  the  rising  grounds  and  drier  plain." 

Rotre:  Lucan;  Pharsalia,  vii. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Four  principal  or  chief ;  as,  tetrarch 
elements.  (Fuller.) 

*te  -trareh-ate,  tet -rarch-ate,  subst.  [Eng. 
tetrarch;  -ate.]  The  district  under  a  Roman  te- 
trarch ;  the  jurisdiction  of  a  tetrarch ;  a  tetrarchy. 

*tet-rar  -ChlC-al,  adj.  [Gr.  tetrarchikos,  from 
tetrarches  =  a  tetrarch.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
tetrarch  or  tetrarchy. 

"The  patriarchs  had  a  sort  of  tetrarctiical,  or  ethnarch- 
ical  authority." — Bolingbroke:  Authority  in  Religion,  g1  32. 

let  -rar-chf ,  net-rar-chie,  s.    [Fr.  tetrarchie, 

from  Lat.  tetrarchia;   Gr.  tetrarchia.']    A  tetrarch- 
ate  (q.  v.). 

"There  is  a  government  or  tetrarchie  also,  but  out  of 
the  quarter  of  Lycaonia,  on  that  site  that  bordereth  upou 
Galatia." — 1'.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxvii. 

tet-ra-rhf  n'-chus,  subst.  [Prof,  tetra-,  and  Gr. 
rhyngchO8=t,he  snout.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Plathelmintha.  Tapeworms 
with  four  proboscis-like  tentacles,  thickly  set  with 
booklets  retracted  near  the  suckers. 

tet-ra-sep  -a-lous,  adj.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Eng. 
sepalous  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  Having  four  sepals. 

•tet-ra-spas  -tin,  s.  [Prefix  tetra-,  and  Greek 
spao—to  draw,  txf  pull.]  A  machine  in  which  four 
pulleys  all  act  together. 

tSt-ra-spgrm  -ous,  a.    [Pref.  tetra-.  and  Greek 
sperma^a  seed.] 
Bot . :  Having  or  producing  four  seeds. 

tet '-pa-spore,  ».  [Prefix  tetra-,  and  Eng.  spore 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot,  (pi.) :  Little  clusters  of  spores,  generally 
four,  rarely  eight;  one  of  two  forms  of  fructifica- 
tion found  in  the  Rhodosporme»  (q.  v.}. 
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tet  -ra-spor-ic,  a.    [Eng.  tetraspor(e) ;  -ic.] 

Bot. :  Composed  of  tetraspores. 

ne-trast  Ic,  *te-trast  -Ich,  »te-trast  -Ick,  s. 
[Gr.  tetrastichos,  from  re(ra-=four,  and  st!chos=a 
row,  a  verse.]  A  stanza,  poom,  or  epigram,  con- 
sisting of  four  verses. 

"The  tetrastich  obliged  Spenser  to  extend  his  sense  to 
the  length  of  four  lines,  which  would  have  been  more 
closely  confined  in  the  couplet." — Pope. 

te-tras  -tlch-ous,   a.   [TETEASTIC.] 
Bot. :  Having  a  four-cornered  spike. 

te-tras  -to-on,  s.  [Gr.  refra-=four,  ands<oa=a 
portico.] 

Arch. :  A  courtyard  with  porticoes  or  open  colon- 
nades on  each  of  its  four  sides.  (Britten.) 

tet  -ra-styie,  a.  or  s.  [Prefix  tetra-,  and  Eng. 
style  (q.  v.).] 

Arch. :  Having  or  consisting  of  four  columns; 
having  a  portico  consisting  of  four  columns,  as  the 
Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis  at  Rome ;  a  portico,  &c., 
consisting  of  four  columns.  A  cavsedium  was  called 
tetrastyle  when  the  beams  of  the  compluvium  were 
supported  by  columns  placed  over  against  the  four 
angles  of  a  court. 

"A  tetrastyle  of  very  beautiful  Gothic  columns." — 
Defoe:  Tour  thro'  Great  Britain,  i.  873. 

tet  ra-s?l-lab  -Ic,  tet-ra-syl-lab  Ic-al,  adj. 

OPref.  tetra-,  and  Eng.  syllabic,  syllabUal  (q.  v.).] 
onsisting  of  four  syllables. 

tet  -ra-sy'  1-la-ble,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  tetra- 
syllabus,  from  Gr.  tetrasyllabos.]  A  word  consist- 
ing of  four  syllables. 

tet-ra-the'-cal,  «•  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr.  theke 
=  a  box.] 

Bot.  (of  a  plant) :  Having  four  cells  in  the  ovary. 

tet-ra-thl-8n'-lc,  a.  [Pref.  tetra- ;  Gr.  theion= 
sulphur,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  Containing  four  atoms 
of  sulphur. 

tetrathionic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  H2S4O6.  A  colorless,  inodorous,  very  acid 
liquid,  produced  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  hyposul- 
phites. On  being  boiled  it  is  rapidly  decomposed 
into  sulphuric  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  and  sulphur. 
The  tetrathionates  are  all  soluble  in  water,  insolu- 
ble in  alcohol. 

teVra-tom  -Ic,  a.  [Prof,  rerr(a)-,  and  English 
atomic  (q.  v.).]  The  same  as  TETBADIC  (q.  v.). 

tet  -rene,  s.  [Gr.  tetra-,  in  compos.  =  four ;  suff. 
-ene.]  [BuxENE.J 

tet-re-thyi  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  ferr(a)-.  and  English 
et hylic.]  Containing  four  parts  of  ethyl. 

tetrethyllc-silicate,  s.    [ETHYL-SILICATE.] 

net  -rlc,  net  -rlc-al,  net  -rlc-ous,  net  -rick, 
a.  [Lat.  tetricus,  from  teter  =  offensive,  foul;  Fr. 
tetrique.]  Forward,  perverse,  harsh,  sour,  rugged. 

"It  is  not  good  to  be  too  tetrical  and  virulent.  Kind 
words  make  rough  actions  plausible." — Feltham:  Resolves, 
pt.  i.,  res.  8. 

net'-rlc-al-ness,  s.  JEng.  tetrical;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tetrical ;  forwardness, 
perverseness,  harshness. 

»te-trl9  -I-tf,  s.  [Eng.  tetric;  -ily.~\  Crabbed- 
ness,  perverseness,  tetricalness. 

*t5f-rlc-0us,  a.    [TETBIC.] 

tet  -r6-don,  te-tra  6-don,  s.  [Prof,  tetra-,  and 
odous  (genit.  odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Ichthy. :  The  type  genus  of  Tetrodontina,  having 
the  upper  and  lower  jaws  divided    by  a    mesial 
suture,  so  as  to  separate  the  dentition  into  four  dis- 
tinct   portions. 
More    than    sixty 
species  are  known, 
from    tropical  and 
sub-tropical   seas. 
In  some  the  dermal 
spines  are  extreme- 
ly small,  and  may  be 
absent     altogether, 
and  many  or  them 
are    highly   orna-         Tetrodon  Margeritatus. 
mented  with  spots 

or  bands.  A  few  live  in  large  rivers ;  as,  Tetrodon 
psittacus,  from  Brazil ;  T.fahaka,  from  the  Nile  and 
VVest  African  rivers,  and  T.fluviatilis,  from  brackish 
waters  and  rivers  of  the  East  Indies. 

tet-r&  don-tl  -na,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  tetrodon, 
genit.  telrodont(is) ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.J 

1.  Ichthy.:  A  widely  distributed  group  of  Gym- 
nodontes.  They  are  marine  fishes,  of  moderate  or 
small  size,  from  tropical  or  sub-tropical  seas,  with 
a  few  freshwater  species,  arranged  in  eight  genera, 
of  which  the  most  important  are  Tetrodou  (includ- 
ing Xenopterus)  and  Diodon.  The  body  is  short, 
thick,  and  cylindrical,  with  well-developed  fins, 
and  covered  with  a  thick,  scaleless  skin,iri  which 
spines  of  various  sizes  are  embedded.  They  can 
inflate  the  body  by  filling  the  distensible  oesophagus 
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with  air,  and  then  they  assume  a  more  or  less  globu- 
lar form,  floating  belly  upward,  whence  they  are 
calk-d  Globe-fishes ;  and  from  their  defensive  spin- 
oils  armor  they  are  often  known  as  Sea-hedgehogs. 
When  captured  they  produce  a  sound  probably  by 
the  expulsion  of  air  from  the  oesophagus.  Some  of 
them  are  highly  poisonous ;  but  as  the  poisonous 
qualities  of  their  flesh  vary  greatly  in  intensity  in 
different  species  and  in  different  localities,  it  is 
probable  that  they  acquire  the  deleterious  proper- 
ties from  their  food,  which  consists  of  corals  and 
hard-shelled  mollusks,  for  crushing  which  the  broad 
posterior  surface  of  their  jaws  is  well  adapted. 

2.  Palceont,:  From  the  Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca 
and  Licata. 

te-trol  -Ic,  a.    [Gr.  terra-=four ;  suff.  -ol,  -ic.] 
Chemistry :  Having  four  atoms  of  carbon  in  the 
series. 

tetrolic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CiHiO^.  A  monobasic  acid  prepared  by 
heating  chlor  alpha  crotonic  acid  with  alcoholic 
potassic  hydrate  on  the  water-bath,  decomposing 
the  potassium  salt  formed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
extracting  with  ether.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombic 
tables,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  76'5  , 
and  boils  at  203°. 

tet  '-ryl,  s.    [Gr.terra-=four;  suff.  -yl.~]  [BUTYL.] 

tS-try4!  -a-mine,  s,  [English  tetryl,  and  awmt- .J 
[BCTYLAMINE.] 

tet-ryl-ene,  s.    [Eng.  tetryl;  -ene."\    [BUTEXE.] 

tetrylene-diamine,  s. 

Chem.:  C4Hi2N2=Xi \  jj*  A  base  produced 

by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  upon  ethylene 
cyanide.  It  boils  at  140°. 

tet-ryi-en  -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  tetrylen(e) ;  -ic.] 

Chem. :  Containing  tetrylene. 

tetrylenlc-acetate,  s. 

Chem.:  CgHnO^  rp4w  O)  \*-*2.  A  colorless,  oily 
lignid,  prepared  by  distilling  tetrylenic  bromide 
with  argentic  acetate.  Insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  boils  at  200%  and  readily 
decomposed  by  alkalies. 

tetrylenic-alcohol,  s.    [BUTEXE-OLYCOL.] 

tetrylenlc-bromide,  s. 

Chem. :  C4H8Br2.  An  oily  liquid  obtained  by  mix- 
ing tetrene  with  bromine  vapor.  It  boils  at  158°. 

tetrylenic-chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  C^HgC^.  A  colorless  oil  obtained  by  the 
direct  union  of  chlorine  with  tetrene  in  diffused 
daylight.  It  has  a  sweetish  odor,  a  burning  taste ; 
specific  gravity  1-112  at  28°,  boils  at  123',  is  insolu- 
ble in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

tef-ryl-In,  s.    [Eng.  tetryl;  -in.] 

Chemistry :  The  hypothetic  radical  derived  from 
Tetryleue  (q.  v.). 

tetrylln-triamine,  s. 


Chem.:   C4H|3N3=N3 


A     triatoir.ic 


_ 

base  produced  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on 
cyanoform.    It  boils  at  170'  . 

tet  -ter  *tet-er,  *tet-ere,  *tet-tar,  s.  [A.  S. 
teter,  prob.  cogn.  with  Icel.  «rra  =  to  shiver,  to 
twinklej  German  zittern  =  to  tremble;  zitlermal  =  a 
tetter,  ringworm  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  citaroch,  zitaroch;  Fr. 
du'^rp  Sansc.  dardru—a.  tetter.] 

1.  A  cutaneous  disease,  spreading  all   over  the 
body,  and  causing  a  troublesome  itching  ;  herpes 
(q.v.).    [SCALL,C] 

2.  A  name  vaguely  applied  to  several  cutaneous 
diseases. 

"Suffer  the  enimies  language,  aa  it  were  a  tettar  or 
ringworm*,  to  harbor  it  selfe  within  the  iawes  of  English 
conquerors."  —  JloliiiBhed:  Descript.  Ireland,  ch.  i. 

tetter-berry,  s. 

Bot.:  Bryonia  dioica.  So  named  because  it  cures 
tetters.  (Prior.)  But  some  think  that  the  juice 
applied  to  the  skin  will  produce  tetter.  (Britten 
tf  Holland.) 

*tet  -ter,  r.  t.  [TETTEE,  «.]  To  affect  with  tet- 
ter. 

*tet  -ter-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  tetter,  s.  ;  -ous.]  Having 
the  character  or  nature  of  tetter;  affected  with 
tetter. 

tet  -ter-tot  ter,  s.    [TITTEBTOTTER,  s.  &  t'.] 

tet  -ter-wort.  subst.  [Eug.  tetter,  and  wort.  So 
named  because  it  cures  tetters.  (Prior.)] 

Hot.:  Chelidonium  majus, 

tet-tl-gon  -I  a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Qt.tettigonio.=A 
small  cricket  orgrasshopper.l 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Jassidse  (q.  v.),  with  very 
numerous  species,  chiefly  from  America.  The  di>- 
tance  between  the  ocelli  and  the  ocelli  and  the  eyoa 
equal. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here,    camel,     hgr,     thgre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,    marine;     go,    pot, 
or,     wore,    wolf,     w8rk,     who,    adn;     m&te,    cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,     full;     try,    Syrian,     te,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


tettigoniadse 
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text 


»tet-tl  g6-ni -a-dse.   s.  pi.    [Lat.  tettiganiW ;  '<»  a:<-  «"™"«  <i-"<*<'  •',,,„  H,™  stages:  (a)  Tex-as.s.    I oee uennmou.j    Onoofthol 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -adce.] 
Etitom.:    An   old    family    of    Humoptera,   now 

,   •        r          ',1  IllKllllO    Or    tile    Cinvt'Ulll    CL'Illury  ,    l"l    jun*wic  j**t/*u      o**i^»*u*j\j*»  uj  ^v...^  .,*.  — — .  — —            - —             -•              ^CQE 

merged  m  Jassidie.  German spoken  in  Upper  Germany  from  the  begin-  tribe.    Settled  first  by  French  under  La  SalJe,  1685 ; 

nSf.-ttsh,  a.  ,[Fr.  «>(<;= a  head  ;cf.  testy.}  Testy,  ^'",','f  'tho  twelfth  t£  the  end   of   the  fifteenth  was  part  of  Old  Mexico.      Independence  declared 


I/OH       Wiolii   tt.      [_J.  »•  ••* 

peevish,  crabbed,  tetchy, 
•tet'-t? ,  a.    [TETTISH.]    Irritable,  tetchy. 


century  ;  (c)  Modem  High  German. 


December  20, 1835.    Houston  inaugurated  as  presi- 


dent October,  1836. 


Independence  of  the  Republic 
March,    1837,   by 


Teutonic-nations,  s.  pi.    The  different  nations 


ch.  xxviii. 

teu  -crin,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  teucr(ium) ;  -in.} 
Cliem.:  CnHuOn.  A  glucoside  obtained  from  Teu- 
crium  fruticans.    Nitric   acid  converts   it  Jotp   a 
crystallized  acid  having  the  composition  ( 


.  -  i  i.iT-i    ita  ll^G  *'i   mn  i»  «»*  UUIIL   *nv*  ^*  m..*~~  -—«.,    -  —  ,  — 

Teutonic-Order,  s.    A.  military  religious  order    ReSntered  Union  1870.     School  age,  5-14.    School 
'   knights,  estabhsliod  toward  the  close  of   the    endowment  enormous,  includes  23,470,377  acres  yet 


teu  -crl-urn,    «.    [Lat.  teucrion,   from    Gr.  leu-    Hospitallers.    It  was  composed  chiefly  of  Teutonic 
krion=a  kind  of  germander.]          .,...,       ._,,_-    crusaders,  and  was  established  in  the  Holy  Land 


„  , 

twelfth  century,  in  imitation  of  the^TemDlars  and    unsold. 

texas-deck,  a.    The  topmost  deck  of  a  Missis- 


color  and  streak  emerald-green  ;  orittie.    ^"ifP"0' 

teud-op  -sis,  a.    [Mod  Lat.  teuthis,  and  Gr.  opsis  tonicism  (q.  v.).  tion  :  Carbonic  acid,  11'7 ;  protoxide  of  nickel,  59  4; 

=appearance.]  "A  refreshing  absence  of  Teutonisma  from  his  render-  water,   28'9=100.      Occurs    mostly   associated  Witt 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Teuthidee,  or  a  sub-genus  ing  of  thin  famous  correspondence."— St.  James's  Gazette,  chromite. 

of  Loligo,  with  five  species,  from  the  Upper  Lias  Dec.  22,  1886.  tpxas-tender    a     The  waiter  on  a  Mississippi 

and  Oolite  of  France  and ^urtemberg     Pen  like  Teu  _t6n-lze,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  Teuton;  -ize.}  steamboat  who  attends  to  the  wants  of  passengers 

Loligo,  but  dilated  and  spatulate  behind.  A.  TV™,.:  To  make  Teutonic  or  German;  to  make  on  the  texas  deck. 


eQ  ;     nnS    SUOrL,     UlUau,      illlll       Ulwolilj      tolullual,  uc  vr     V**"     00    *•/     \»/f 

11  horny,  consisting  of  a  shaft  and  two  lateral    taw,  to  work,  to  beat.] 
expansions  or  wings.    There  are  eighteen  genera,       ^    Transitive: 
very  widely  distributed,  which  D  Orbigny  divided 
into  two  sub-families:  Myopsidse  (having  the  eyes 
covered  with  skin)  and  Oigopsidse  (having  the  eyes 
naked,  fins  terminal  and  united,  forming  a  rhomb). 

2.  Palceont. :  The  family  appears  first  in  the  Lias. 

teu-thld  -I-dse,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  teuthis,  genit. 
teuthid(ia);  Lat,  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]     . 

Ichthy.:  Afamilyof  AcantuopterygiiPerciformes,    .     taw 
with   a   single  genus.    [TEUTHIS.]     Body   oblong,       »4   To  dresSi  to  treat, 
strongly  compressed,  covered  with  small   scales; 
lateral  line  continuous:  one  dorsal,  the 


weave 
1 


2.  To  pull  about, 

They  will  so  tew  you  else." 

lifiiu  in.  <£•  Flet.:  Pilgrim,  iv.  S. 

3.  To  beat,  work,  or  press,  as  hemp,  leather,  &c. ; 
taw. 

t.  To  dress,  to  treat. 

Within  here,  h'as  made  the  gayest  sport  with  Tom  the 

J,   «""   ""'=<>1.  tne  sp          s  man,  so  rewed  him  up  with  his  sack  that  he  lies  lash- 
portion  being  the  more  developed ;  anal  with  seven    j£    a  butt'  of  Malmsie  (of  his  mares."-Bmu»..  ct  Flet.: 
spines ;  ventrals  thoracic,  with  an  outer  and   an    wft  uithout  money,  iii. 
inner  spine,  with  three  soft  rays  between.  intram. :  To  labor :  to  fret. 
teu  -this,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  teu«l«,=a  squid.]  as  v    (     [Tow,  r.]    To  tow,  to 
Ichthy. :  The  sole  genus  of  the  family  Teuthididee    drag  to  pun  along. 
to-  y •) .  with  about ^thir t^e^b3j^J^ui5'^nggeran^°j        "  The  goodly  river  Lee  he  wisely  did  divide. 

tout -lose,  «.    [Gr.reu«on=beet;  snff.  -ose.]  tew  (ew  as  u)  (1),  «.    [A.  S.  taroa=instruments, 

Chem.:  A  kind  of  sugar  resembling  glucose,  said    tools.]    Materials  for  anything. 


I.  A  discourse,  composition,  or  subject  upon  which 


For  in  plain  f«x(,withouten  node  of  glose, 
Thou  hP«et  translkted  the  Koma.nt  of  the  A 


of  S 

fast 

"In  religion 

What  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  textt' 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  111.  2. 

IT  It  is  said  that  the  first  ecclesiastic  who 
preached  from  a  text  was  Stephen  Langton,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  about  1204.  Not  till  after  the 
fifteenth  century  were  texts  universally  in  use 
among  preachers. 

3.  Hence,  any  subject  or  theme  chosen  to  enlarge 
or  comment  upon  ;  a  topic. 

"No  more:  the  text  is  foolish." 

tear,  iv.  2. 


Saxon^iesceift.'as'weii'as1  to°German"races  proper ;    teasing  being  yet  existing lerms  for  tne  working  by    comments. 
German,  Germanic.    [TEUTONIC-NATIONS.]  pulling  and  beating.  text-hand,  s.  A  large  hand  in  writing.  So  called 

B    4*  subst.  •  The  language  or  languages  collect-       teW-taw  (ew  as  U,  v.  t.    [A  reduplication  of    from  the  practice  of  writing  the  text  of  a  book  in  a 

taw,  v.,  or  few  (1),  v.]    To  beat  or  break,  as  hemp    largo  hand  and  the  comments  m  a  smaller  hand, 
or  flax;  to  taw.  "text-man,  a.    A  man  ready  or  quick  in  quoting 

"The  method  and  way  of  watering,  pilling,  breaking,     texts 

and  twtowtng  ol  hemp  and  flax,  is  a  particular  business.'          <(  ^  ^^  a(terwardg  became  an  eicellent  lingaut, 

curious  mathematician,  exact  text-man;  happy  in  making 

teX  -a-llte,  subst.     [After   Texas,    Pennsylvania,    8cripture  to  expound  itself  by  parallel  places."— Fuller; 
where  found,   and  Gr.  lithos=&  stone ;  Ger.  texa-    Worthies;  Essex. 

A  kind  of  metallic  pen  used  in 


ively  of  the  Teutons.    [TEUTONIC-LANGUAGES.] 

Teutonic-cross,  a. 

Her. :  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  a  cross  potent,  from  its  having 
been  the  original  badge  assigned 
by  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.  to  the 
knights  of  the  Teutonic  order 
(q.v.). 

Teutonic-languages,  s.  pi. 

Philol.:  A  group  of  allied  lari- 

nges  belonging  to  the  Aryan,  or 
o-European  family.   The  Teu-    Teutonic-cross, 
tonic  dialects  may  be  arranged 
in  three  subdivisions : 

(1)  Low  German:  Including  the  Gothic,  Frisian, 
Dutch,  Flemish,  Old  Saxon,  and  English  tongues. 


(2)  Scandinavian:  Including  the  Icelandic,  Nor- 
wegian, Swedish,  and  Danish  tongues. 


'  Min. :  The  same  as  BKUCITE  (q.  v.). 
Tex  -an,  a.    [See  dot.] 
Geog. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Texas. 
Texan-hare,  subst.    The  jackass  rabbit,  Lepus 
callotis. 

Texan  shrew-mole,  s. 
Zool. :  Scalops  latimanus,  from  Mexico  and  Texas. 


*jw..  n^^wf"  *«••-••-  —  •;  —  ,--  ----  ;  ----  - 

air  black,  long,  thin,  slwhtJy  crisped  I  ;  feet  larger 
nd  broader  than  many  other  species  of  the  genus. 


Ha 


text-pen,  subst. 
engrossing. 

*text-writer,  s.    One  who,  before  the  invention 
of  printing,  copied  books  for  sale. 

*text,  *texte,  v.  t.    [TEXT,  s.]    To  write  in  large 
characters,  as  in  text-hand. 

"Nay  f«x(«  it 

Upon  my  forehead,  if  you  hate  me  mother, 
Put  me  to  such  a  shame,  pray  you  do." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  ii. 


boll,    boy;     p6ut,    Jowl;    cat,    gell.     chorus,     cjhin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon     exist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -Won.      -slon  =  zhiin.     -tious.    -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble.     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 
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textile 

tSn'-tile,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  /e.r/<7is=woven,  textile, 
from  textus,  pa.  par.  of  tej:o=to  weave.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Woven  or  capable  of  being  woven  ;  formed  by 
weaving  ;  as,  textile  fabrics. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  weaving. 

"  In  general  the  other  textile  industries  are  rather  bet- 
ter than  they  were  last  week."  —  London  Weekly  Echo. 

B.  As  subst.  :  That  which  is  made  by  weavers  ;  a 
woven  or  textile  fabric. 

"  The  placing  of  the  tangible  parts  in  length  or  trans- 
verse, an  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  textiles."  —  Bacon:  Nat. 
Hist.  §  846. 

*t6xt  -let,  s.  [English  text  ;  dimin.  suS.  -let.]  A 
little  text. 

*'  One  little  textlet  from  the  gospel  of  Freedom."  —  Car- 
lyte:  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  i.,  ch.  li. 

tex'-tOT,  ».    [Lat.=a  weaver.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Ploceinee,  with  five  species, 
from  tropical  and  southern  Africa.  BUI  thick,  con- 
ical ;  wing  abruptly,  and  tail  slightly,  rounded. 

*tex-tbr'-I-al,  a.  [Lai.  textorious,  from  textor 
=a  weaver.]  Pertaining  to  weaving. 

"From  the  cultivation  of  the  textorial  arts  among  the 
orientals  came  Darius'a  wonderful  cloth."  —  Warton: 
Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  iii.  78. 

*tex  -trine,  a.  [Lat.  textrinus,  for  textorinus, 
fromfeartor=a  weaver.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
weaving;  textorial. 

"The  curious  structure  of  all  parts  ministering  to 
thie  textrtne  power."  —  Derham:  Physico-Thtology,  bk. 
viii.,  ch.  vi. 

*tex'-tvi-al,  *tex-tu-el,  a.  [Fr.  textuel=ot  or  in 
a  text,  from  texte=&  text  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Learned  or  versed  in  texts. 

"  But,  for  I  am  a  man  not  textuel, 
I  wol  not  tel  of  textes  never  a  del." 

Chauaer:  C.  T.,  17,186. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  contained  in  the  text. 

"  So  stands  the  case,  upon  the  foot  of  the  textual  read- 
Ing."—  Waterland:  Works,  vi.  163. 

3.  Serving  for  or  depending  on  texts  ;  textuary. 

"  Speculation  interchanged  with  experience,  positive 
theology  with  polemical,  textual  with  discoursorie."  — 
Bp.  Hall:  Works,  (Dedic.  ) 

*tex  -tu-al-Ist,  «.    [Eng.  textual;  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  is  well  read  9r  versed  in  the  Script- 
ures, and  so  is  quick  at  quoting  texts. 

2.  One  who  adheres  strictly  to  the  text. 

"  These  that  are  so  great  textualists  are  not  best  at  the 
text."—  Lightfoot  .-  Miscellanies,  p  20. 

tex  -tu-al-lf  ,  adv.  [Eng.  textual;  -ly.]  In  a 
textual  manner  ;  in  accordance  with  the  text  ;  lit- 
erally, verbatim  ;  placed  in  the  text  or  body  of  a 
work. 

"  After  textually  quoting  the  recent  telegram."  —  London 
Evening  Standard. 

•tex  -tu-ar-Ist,  s.    [Eng.  textuar(y);  -ist.]    One 
well  versed  in  texts  ;  a  textualist. 
Hex  -tu-ar-f,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  textuaire.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Contained  in  the  text;  textual. 

"He  extends  the  exclusion  unto  twenty  dayes,  which  in 
the  textuary  sense  is  fully  accomplished  in  one."  — 
Browne.  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Serving  as  a  text  ;  authoritative. 

"I  see  no  ground  why  this  reason  should  be  textuary 
to  ours,  or  that  God  intended  him  an  universal  head- 
ship."— Glanvill. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  textnalist. 

"He  [Tighe]  was  an  excellent  textuary  and  profound 
e  reason  why  he  was  employed  by  King  James 
ng  of  the  bible."—  Fuller:  Worthies;  Lincoln- 
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tex'-tn.re,  subst.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  textura=a  web, 
from  textus,  pa.  par.  of  texo=to  weave.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  The  act,  art,  or  process  of  weaving. 

"Skins,  although  a  natural  habit  unto  all  before  the 
invention  of  texture,  were  something  more  unto  Adam." 
—  Browne. 

2.  That  which  is  woven  ;  a  web  ;  a  fabric  formed 
by  weaving.    (Lit.  dkfig.) 

"  Others,  apart  far  in  the  grassy  dale, 
Or  roughening  waste,  their  humble  texture  weave." 
Thomson:  Spring,  643. 

3.  The  manner  of  weaving,  with  respect  either  to 
form  or  matter;  the  disposition,  arrangement,  or 
connection  of  threads,  filaments,  or  other  slender 
bodies  interwoven. 

4.  The  disposition  of  the  several  elementary  con- 
stituent parts  of  any  body  in  connection  with  each 
other  ;  the  manner  in  which  the  constituent  parts 
of  any  body  are  disposed,  arranged,  or  united. 

"While  the  particles  continue  entire,  they  may  com- 
pose bodies  of  the  same  nature  and  texture  now,  with 
water  and  earth  composed  of  entire  particles  in  the  begin- 
ning." —  Xeteton. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anal.  :  The  particular  arrangement  of  the  ele- 
ments of  tissues  constituting  any  organ.    It  is  used 
chiefly  in  describing  the  solid  portions  of  the  body, 
but  is  sometimes  extended  to  the  corpuscles  of  the 
blood,  &c. 

2.  Petrol.  :  The  state  with  regard  to  consolidation 
of  the  several  rocks  (see  extract),  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  particles,  as  the  "  slaty  texture."    It 
refers  to  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  rock  on 
a  smaller  scale  than  the  word  structure. 

"The  more  compact,  stony,  and  crystalline  texture  of 
the  older  as  compared  to  the  newer  rocks."  —  Lyell:  Princ. 
of  Qeol.,  ch.  xii. 

Hex  -lure,  v.  t.  [TEXTURE,  «.]  To  form  a  tex- 
ture of  or  with  ;  to  interweave. 

*tex  -tu-rf  ,  s.  [TEXTURE,  s.]  The  art  or  process 
of  weaving. 

tex-tus,  s.  [La  t.=(l)  texture;  (2)  construction, 
connection,  context.]  The  text  of  any  book,  spec. 
of  the  Bible. 


thalassicollma 

*thacke  (•>),  'thakke,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  thaccian=to 
stroke;  Icelandic  thj6kka=to  thwack,  to  thump.] 
[THWACK.]  To  thump,  to  thwack. 

"  Thack'd  hire  about  the  lendes  wel." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,302. 

thack  -§r,  subst.  [English  thack  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  A 
thatcher.  (Pror.) 

thae,  pron.    [See  def.]    These.    (Scotch.) 

"One  of  tftae  dumb  dogs  that  canna  bark." — Scott: 
Waverley,  ch.  xxxvi. 

tlliiirm,  s.  [THARM.]  A  small  gut ;  catgut,  fid- 
dlestring.  (Scotch.) 

"\VhenIamtiredof  scraping  thatrm  or  singing  bal- 
lants."— Scott:  Keagauntlet,  letter  xi. 

thal-am-en-$eph  -a-lon,  s.  [Greek  thalamos=a 
bed-chamber,  and  engkephalon  =  the  brain.] 

Embryol. :  A  cerebral  rudiment  corresponding  to 
the  thalami  optici  and  the  third  ventricle  of  the 
brain.  (Huxley.) 

thal-a-me  -phor-iis,  thal-a-me '-phor-os  (pi. 
thal-a-me  -phor-1,  thal-a-me '-phBr-cl,  s.  [Mod. 
Gr.  thalamephoros :  thutaine=&u  ark,  a  shrine,  and 
phoros=  bearing.] 

Egyptian  Antiq. :  A  kneeling  figure  supporting  a 
shrine  or  inscribed  tablet.  These  statues  probably 
represent  priests  and  initiated 
women  who  carried  about  in  pro- 
cessions the  statues  of  the  gods. 
It  was  usual  for  such  processions 
to  stand  still  from  time  to  time, 
when  the  priests,  kneeling  pro- 
bably, presented  to  the  people 
the  images  of  the  deities,  either 
to  be  worshiped  or  kissed. 
(Herod.,  ii.  48,  49 ;  see  also  Mont- 
faucon:  Diar.  Ital.,  p.  361.) 

"Statues  of   thia  class   are   now 
commonly  called  Pastophori  or  Thai, 
amephori."  —  Library    Entertaining 
Knowledge:      Egyptian    Antiquities,    m, 
i.  379.  Thalamcphorus. 

thal-a-ml-flb'r  -SB,  9.  pi.    [Latin   thalamus  =  a 


.         .  . 

"He  [Tighe]  was  an 
linguist,  the  reason  wh 
in  translating  of  the  b 
shire. 

2.  Judaism  (pi.)  :  A  name  sometimes  applied  to 
the  Karaites  (q.  v.),  from  their  adherence  to  the 
text  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  (Brande.) 

*tgx  -tu-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  text;  -uis«.]  A  textualist 
or  text^man. 

"The  little  our  Savior  could  prevail  about  this  doc- 
trine of  charity  against  the  crabbed  textuists  of  his 
time."—  Milfoil:  Doctrine  of  Divorce.  (To  the  Parliament.) 

tex-tu-lar-I-a,  *tex-tl-lar  -I-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat., 
dimin.  from  textus=v/ovea,  pa.  par.  of  texo  =  to 
weave.] 

1.  ZoOl.  :  A  genus  of  Globigerinidee.    Test  gener- 
ally conical  or  wedge-shaped,  consisting  of  numer- 
ous chambers  arranged  in  two  alternate,  parallel 
series;     aperture    lateral,    not    beaked,    situated 
beneath  the  apex. 

2.  Palceont.  :  From  the  Carboniferous  onward. 


textus-receptus,  s. 

Biblical  Criticism:  A  received  text;  one  from 
which,  as  being  the  best  accessible,  translators 
make  their  version  into  the  vernacular.  The  textus 
receptus  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  Hebrew  text, 
from  which  the  Authorized  English  Version  of  that 
portion  of  the  Bible  was  made.  The  textus  recep- 
tus of  the  New  Testament  is  the  Greek  text,  from 
which  the  Authorized  English  Version  was  pro- 
duced. The  term  textus  might  also,  without  impro- 
priety, be  used  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts 
chosen  by  the  revisers  as  the  basis  of  the  Revised 
Version.  The  textus  recoptus  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  A.  V.  rested  on  the  Hebrew  Masoretic  Text, 
which  has  come  down  in  manuscripts  of  no  great  an- 
tiquity, and  all  of  the  same  family  or  recension. 
The  oldest  Hebrew  manuscript  of  which  the  age  is 
known,  bears  date  A.  D.  916.  There  are  not  mate- 
rials to  submit  the  Hebrew  text  to  proper  critical 
revision,  and  the  revisers  adhere  to  it  nearly  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  translators  of  the  Authorized 
Version.  The  case  is  different  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  textus  receptus  on  which  the  A.  V.  was 
constructed  was  chiefly  that  of  Beza,  published  in 
1589.  It  had  been  based  on  Stephen  s  edition  of 
1550,  and  this  again  on  the  fourth  edition  of  Eras- 
mus, A.  D.  1517.  None  of  the  manuscripts  used 
were  of  first  rate  authority.  The  revisers  had  the 
advantage  of  Codex  A  (the  Alexandrian  manu- 
script) of  the  fifth  century;  Codex  B  (the  Vatican 
manuscript)  of  the  fourth  century,  or  earlier; 
Codex  C  (the  Ephraim  manuscript)  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury; Codex  D  (the  manuscript  of  Beza)  of  the 


St.  Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai,  in  1844,  and  published 
by  the  discoverer  in  1862.  Numerous  improved 
readings  have  therefore  been  introduced.  The  text 
which  they  chose  was  published  separately  by  the 
Clarendon  Press  at  Oxford,  England,  in  1881. 

teyne,  e.  [Lat.  tenm=a  band,  a  fillet.]  A  thin 
plate  of  metal. 

thack,  *thak,  *thakke,  *.  [A.  S.  tf»cpc=thatch ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  dak;  Icel.  thak;  Dan.  tag;  Sw. 
tak;  Ger.  dach.]  The  older  and  provincial  form  of 
thatch  (q.  v.). 

thack  and  rape,  «.  or  adv.  Thatch  and  rope; 
used  figuratively  for  snug  and  comfortable. 

"We'll  a*  be  right  and  tight  as  thackand  rape  can  make 
us." — Scott:  Guy  JUannering,  ch.  1. 

thack,  thacke  (1),  *thak,  nhakke,  v.  trans. 
[THACK,  «.]  To  thatch. 


serted  in  the  receptacle ;  stamens  similarly  inserted ; 
hence,  hypogynous. 

thal-a  ml-flbr  -al,  a.  [Modern  Latin  thalami- 
ftor(ce) ;  En^.  adj.  suff.  -al.] 

Sot. :  Having  the  petals  and  stamens  inserted  in 
the  receptacle ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  Thalamiflore 
(q.  v.).  _ 

tha-la'-ml-um,  s.  [Gr.  f/ta£amt'O8=belonging  to 
a  bed-chamber.] 

Botany : 

1.  A  hollow  case  containing  spores  in  algals. 

2.  The  disc  or  lamina  prolif era  of  lichens. 

3.  A  form  of  the  hymenium  in  fungals. 

thal-a-mus,  subst.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  thalamos=a 
bed-chamber.  1 

1.  Auut. :  The  place  at  which  it  has  been  thought 
a  nerve  originates;  spec.,  the  optic  thalami  (q.  v.). 
Called  also  the  Posterior  cerebral  ganglia. 

2.  Botany: 

(\)  Tonrnefort's  name  for  the  Clinanthium  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  receptacle  or  torus   at  the  top  of    the 
peduncle  of  a  flower. 

(3)  The  thallus  of  a  fungal, 
thal-ass-,  pref.    [THALASSO-.] 

tthal-ass-arc  -t6s,  *thal  -arc-tos,  subst.  [Pref. 
thaloRS-,  andGr.  arktus=n  bear.] 

Zool. :  Gray's  name  for  Ursus  maritimus,  the 
Polar  Bear,  to  which  he  gave  generic  distinction. 

thal-as-se  ma,  s.  [Formed  by  Cnvier  from  Gr. 
thaUu*8a=th&  sea.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Gephyrea  (q.  v.).  Body  cylin- 
drical, rounded,  and  smooth  behind ;  no  tentacles  • 
vent  at  end  of  body ;  proboscis  short.  It  is  said 
that  the  species  penetrate  limestone. 

tha-las-sl-c5r-la,  s.  [Gr.  thalasita=the  sea,  and 
fcoMa=jelly.] 

Zool.:  The  type-genus  of  Thalassicollida  (q.v.). 
It  contains  a  number  of  compound,  siliceous  spic- 
ules  embedded  in  the  ectosarc. 

tha-las-sl-c51  11-da,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  thalassi- 
coll(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Radiolaria.  The  animals  con- 
sist of  structureless  cysts,  containing  cellular  ele- 
ments and  protoplasm,  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  pro- 
toplasm, giving  off  pseudopodia,  which  commonly 
stand  out  like  rays,  but  sometimes  run  into  another, 
and  so  form  networks.  The  best  known  genera  are 
Thalassicolla,  Sphflprozoftm,andCollospheera.  They 
are  all  marine,  being  found  floating  passively  on  the 
surface  of  most  seas,  and  vary  in  size  from  an  inch 
in  diameter  downward. 

tha-las-sl-col-ll  -na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tha- 
lassicoll(a) ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ma.] 

Zool. :  An  approximate  synonym  of  Thalassi- 
collida (q.v.). 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,     pot, 
or      wore,     wolf,     w8rk.     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub.     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Sfrian.     se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


- 


thalassidroma 

nhal-is-sld  -r6-ma,  s.    [Gr.  thalassa=the  sea, 
and  dromeus=a  runner.] 
Ornith.:   An  old  genus  of  Procellarudro  (q.  v.). 

[TUBINARES.] 

thal-as-si'-na,  subst.  [Latin  thalassinus  =  sea- 

C°ZoO(. :  The  typo-genus  of  Thalassinidee  (q.  v.), 
with  one  species,  Thalnssina  scorpionides,  from  the 
coast  of  Chili. 

thal-as-sln  -I-an,  s.  [THALASSINA.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  family  Thalassinidee  (q.  v.). 

thal-as-sin  -I-dffl,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Lat.  thalas- 
m(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.  •  A  widely-distributed  family  of  Macrurous 
Decapoda.  Abdomen  long,  not  very  solid,  carapace 
small  and  compressed;  first  pair  of  legs  large; 
sternal  plate  long  and  narrow. 

tha  las-sI-6-,  pref.     [THALASSO-.] 

th^-las-sl-b-phy1!  -lum,  s.  [Prefix  thalassio-, 
andGr.  phyllon=&  leaf.] 

Bot.  •  A  genus  of  Algals,  akin  to  Lammaria,  but 
having  the  frond  spirally  wound  around  the  stem. 
Found  on  the  northwestern  shores  of  Arctic 
America. 

*tha-las-sI-6-phy  -ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  thalassio-, 
and  Gr.  phyton=a  plant.] 

Bot. :  Lamouroux's  name  for  Algw,  because  most 
«f  them  are  marine. 

*tha-las  -sl-o-phyte,  s.    [THALASSIOPHYTA.] 

Bot. :  Any  individual  of  the  old  order  Thalassic- 
phyta  (q.  v.) ;  an  algal. 

tha-las-so-,  thai-ass-,  tha-las-sI-6-,  prefix. 
[Gr.  thalassios= marine.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
sea;  inhabiting  the  sea;  marine. 

tha-las-so-chel  '-fa,  s.  [Pref.  thalosso-,  and  Gr. 
chei!/8=a  tortoise.] 

ZoOl. :  Loggerhead  Turtle ;  a  genus  of  Lnelonudse, 
equivalent  to  the  genus  Caouana  of  older  authors, 
with  two  or  three  species  from  tropical  seas.  Plates 
of  the  carapace  not  imbricated ;  fifteen  plates  on 
the  disc ;  jaws  slightly  curved  toward  each  other  at 
their  extremity. 

thal-as-som'-e-tSr,  s.  [Pref.  thalasso-,  and  Eng. 
meter.]  A  tide-gauge. 

tha-las-s6-phry  -ne, s.    [Pref. thalasso-, andGr. 


from 


cular  spine,  and 
conveys  the  con- 
tents of  a  poi- 
son-bag situ- 
atedatthebase. 
The  poison-bags 
have  no  exter- 
nal muscular 
layer,  and  are 
situated  imme- 
diately below 
the  thick,  loose 
skin  which  en- 
velops the 
spines ;  the  ejec- 
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thai-helm  -Ite  (or  th  as  t),  s.    [After  Thalheim, 
Erzgebirge,  where  found ;  surf,  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  DANAITE  (q.  v.). 
Th«,-ll -a,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Gr.  Mythology:  One  of  the  Muses.    Thalia  was 
generally  regarded  as  the  patron  divinity  of  com- 
edy. She  was  supposed  by  some, 

also,  to  preside  over  husbandry 
and  planting,  and  is  represented 
leaning  on  a  column,  holding  a 
mask  in  her  right  hand,  by  which 
she  is  distinguished  from  her 
sisters,  as  also  by  a  shepherd's 
crook. 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Maranta- 
cese.    Thalia  dealbata^  an  ele- 
gant aquatic  plant,  with  pani- 
cles of  purple  flowers,  is  found 
in  South  Carolina. 

3.  Min. :  The  earth   supposed 
to  be  an  oxide  of  a  new  element 
thalium  (q.  v.). 

4.  Astron. :  [ASTEROID,  23.] 

thg,-li  -an,  tha -11-an,  adj. 
[THALIA.]  Pertaining  or  relat- 
ing to  Thalia,  the  muse  of  pas- 
toral and  comic  poetry ;  comic. 

tha-llc  -trum,  s.    [Lat.] 

Botany :  Meadow-rue ;  a  genus  of  Banunculaceee, 
tribe  Anemoneee.  Involucre  none ;  sepals  four  or 
five,  imbricated  in  (estivation;  corolla  wanting; 
stamens  many;  styles  several;  achenes  sessile, or 
nearly  so,  usually  acute  at  both  ends,  awnless. 
Known  species  fifty,  from  the  temperate  and  colder 
parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Three  familiar 
species  are  Thalictrum  alpinum,  the  Alpine;  T. 
minus,  the  Lesser;  and  T.  flavum,  the  Common 
Meadow  Rue.  The  most  common  is  T.  minus.  I 
has  three  or  four  pinnate  leaves,  with  roundish  or 
wedge-shaped  leaflets,  trifid  and  toothed,  and  diffuse 
panicles  of  generally  drooping  flowers.  It  is  found 
in  stony  pastures,  especially  in  limestone  or  chalky 
districts.  There  are  four  sub-species.  The  root  of 
T.  foliolosum,  from  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Him- 
alayas, is  given  in  India  as  a  tonic  and  aperient  in 
convalescence  after  fever,  in  chronic  dyspepsia,  &c. 

tha -lite,  s.    [Eng.  thalium ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  saponite  (q.  v.),  occurring  in 
amygdaloidal  rocks  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 


Thalia. 


thallophyte 

bine  tinge  of  lead.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
11'80-11'91,  melts  at.  293%  is  a  very  soft  metal,  with 
less  tenacity  than  lead,  and  almost  devoid  of  elas- 
ticity. It  communicates  an  intense  green  hue  to  a 
colorless  flame,  and  its  spectrum  consists  of  one  in- 
tensely brilliant  and  sharp  green  line,  coinciding 
with  the  number  1442'6  on  Kirchhoff's  chart. 

thallium-alcohol,  s.    [THALLIUM-ETHEE.] 

thallium-chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  Thallium  forms  four  chlorides : 

(1)  Bichloride  of   thallium,  TloCL,.     A  pale  yel- 
low compound  formed  by  carefully  heating  the  prp- 
tochloride  in  a  slow  current  of  chlorine. 

(2)  Sesquichloride  of  thallium,  TloCla.    Produced 
by  dissolving  thallium  in  nitromuriatic    acid.    It 
separates    in    yellow   crystalline  scales,  and    dis- 
solves in  380  times  its  weight  of  water  atlB'B  . 

(3)  Thallic  chloride,  TICla.     Formed  by  dissolv- 
ing  the    trioxide  in  hydrochloric  acid.     The   hy- 
drated  chloride  can  be  obtained  in  long  colorless 

Erisms,  which   melt  easily,  and  decompose  at    a 
igh  temperature. 

(4)  Thallious  chloride,  T1C1.    Formed  by  adding 
hydrochloric    acid   to   a   thallous   salt.    A  white 
curdy  precipitate  resembling  chloride  of  silver  is 
produced,  wnich  dissolves  like  chloride  of  lead  in 
boiling  water.    It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 


thallium-ether,  «. 

Chem.  (pi.) :  Compounds  formed  by  the  action  of 
thallium  on  alcohols,  e.  g.,  Thallium-othylate= 
CoH'.TlO.  Produced  when  thallium  and  ethylic 
alcohol  are  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  100°.  Being 
freed  from  excess  of  alcohol,  it  remains  as  an 
oil  of  specific  gravity  3'48-3'55,  being  the  heaviest 
liquid  known  except  mercury.  It  dissolves  in  five 
parts  absolute  alcohol,  in  pure  ether,  and  chloro- 
form. 

thallium-glass,  s.  A  glass  of  great  density  and 
refracting  power,  in  the  preparation  of  which  thal- 
lium is  used  instead  of  lead  or  potassium. 

thallium-oxide,  s. 

Chem, :  Thallium  forms  two  oxides : 

(1)  Thallious  oxide  (protoxide),  TljO.  Prepared 
by  allowing  the  granulated  metal  to  oxidize  in 
moist  air,  boiling  in  distilled  water,  and  repeating 
irocess  two  or  three  times.  The  hydrated  oxide 


_n_um  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 


by  exposing  the  hydrated  pxidi 

sulphuric  acid.    In  water  it  fo: D_w  — 

line  solution,  which  dissolves  the  skin  and  stains 


Thallassophryuo  Reticulata. 
A.  Perforated  opercular  spine. 


spines ;  ineejec- 

tion  of  the  poison  therefore  can  only  be  effected  by 
the  pressure  to  which  the  poison-bag  is  subjected 
the  moment  the  spine  enters  another  body. 

thal-at-tol  -6-gyS  subst.   [Gr.  thalatta=the  sea ; 
snff.  -ology.]    The  science  which  treats  of  the  sea. 

"  A  sufficient  theory  of  thalattology."—Proc.  Phys.  Soo., 
London,  pt.  ii. 


thal-lel  -6  Chin,  s.  [Formed  from  Gr.  thallos= 
a  green  bud,  and  Peruv.  gutna=bark.] 

Chem. :  Dalleiochin.  A  green  substance  produced 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  and  then  ammonia  on  a 
solution  of  quinine.  In  dilute  solutions  it  remains 
dissolved  as  a  bright  emerald  green  color,  and  forms 
a  highly  delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  small 
quantities  of  quinine. 

thal'-lene,  «.    [Gr.  thalKos) ;  -ene.'] 

Chem. :  A solidhydrocarbon isomeric  with  anthra- 
cene obtained  from  the  last  products  which  pass 
over  in  the  distillation  of  American  petroleum.  I 
is  distinguished  by  a  green  fluorescence,  and,  when 
illuminated  by  violet  and  ultra-violet  light,  exhib- 
its a  fluorescent  spectrum  containing  light-green 
bands.  (Watts:  Sup.) 

thai -lie,  a.  [Eng.fAalZ(>u>»);  -tc.]  Pertaining  to 
or  containing  thallium. 

thallic-chloride,  s.    [THALLIUM-CHLORIDE.] 

thallic-oxlde,  s.    [THALLIUM-OXIDE.] 


thale-cress,  s. 

Bot. :  A  book  name  for  Arabia  thaliana. 

tha-ler  (thast).s.    [Ger.]    [DOLLAK.]    A  Ger. 
man    silver 
coin,     worth 
about  73  cents 
Prior  to  1871,  it 


in  that  year 
wassuperseded 
by  the  mark, 
value  about 
24'/i  cents.  Thaler. 

*thal-er- 

$ph  -a-ga,  ss.pl.    [Greek  tftaiero8=blooming,  fresh, 
and  phagein=to  eat.] 

Entom. :  Macleay's  name  for  the  Cetoniadee. 

*thal-er-oph'-s,-gous,   adj.    [THALEROPHAGA.] 
Feeding  on  flowers. 

"By  the  disposition  also  of  the thalerophagous  groups." 
— Swainson  &  Shuckard:  Treatise  on  Insects,  p.  221. 


thalllous-chlorlde,  s.     [THALLIUM-CHLORIDE.] 
thalllous-oxide,  s.    [THALLIUM-OXIDE.] 
thai  -lite,  s.    [Greek  thallos=a.  twig;   suff.  -ite 
(Min.).} 

Min,:  The  same  as  OISANITE  (q.  v.). 
thai  -11-um,  s.    [Latinized  from  Gr.  thallos=a. 
green  bud,  from  the  green  line  it  gives  in  the  spec- 
trum, which  led  to  its  discovery.] 

Chemist.:  Symbol  Tl.  Atomic  weight  203-64.  A 
triad  metallic  element  discovered  by  Crookes  in 
1861,  and  widely  distributed  as  a  constituent  in  iron 
and  copper  pyrites,  in  blende,  native  sulphur,  and 
in  many  kinds  of  ores.  It  can  be  distilled  along 
with  the  sulphur  by  heating  pyrites  to  a  bright-red 
hoat,  then  dissolving  out  the  excess  of  sulphur  by 
boiling  with  caustic  soda,  collecting  and  washing 
the  sulphide  of  thallium,  converting  it  into  sul- 
phate, and  precipitating  the  thallium  in  the  metal- 
lic state  by  the  action  of  pure  metallic  zinc.  The 
spongy  metal  is  compressed,  dried,  and  fused  into 
a  bright  metallic  button  by  heating  under  cyanide 
of  potassium.  It  is  a  perfect  metal,  with  high  lus- 
ter, not  quite  so  white  as  silver,  but  free  from  the 


product  of  burning  the  metal  in  oxygen.  The  anhy- 
drous oxide  is  a  dark-brown  powder,  neutral  to  test 
paper,  insoluble  in  water  and  alkalies,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  acids,  forming  unstable  salts. 

thallium-salts,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Both  oxides  form,  with  acids,  definite  and 
crystallizable  salts,  none  of  which  is  of  much  im- 
portance. 

thallium-trlamine,  s. 

Chem. :  N3TlHr,.  Known  in  combination  as  a  hydro- 
chlorate,  NsTlHc'SHCl,  a  compound  formed  by  dis- 
solving thallic  oxide  in  sal-ammoniac.  By  the 
action  of  water  it  is  again  resolved  into  thallic 
oxide  and  sal-ammoniac. 

thai  -l6-chlore,  s.  [Gr.  thallos=&  green  bud,  and 
c7i(oro8=green.] 

Chem. :  A  name  applied  by  Knop  and  Schneder- 
mann  to  the  green  coloring  matter  of  lichens,  which 
they  regard  as  different  from  ordinary  chlorophyll. 
(Watts.) 

thal-16-gen,  s.  [Gr.  thallos=&  young  shoot,  and 
<7ennad  =  to  produce.] 

Bot.  (pi.) :  A  class  of  plants,  the  lowest  of  all  in 
organization.  They  have  no  wood  properly  so 
called,  but  the  stem  and  leaves  are  undistinguish- 
able.  There  are  no  stomates  or  breathing  pores 
and  no  trachese.  They  are  mere  masses  of  cells. 
Their  reproduction  is  by  a  special  disintegration 
and  solidification  of  some  part  of  their  tissue  spon- 
taneously effected.  Alliances :  Algales,  Fungales, 
and  Licheualos.  (Lindley.) 

thai-log  -en-ous,  a.    [Eug.thaUogen;  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Thallogens. 

thai  -N5id,  a.    [Eng.  thalKus) ;  -aid.'] 

Bot.:  Resembling  a  thallus. 

tthallold-hepaticse,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Hepaticse  having  a  thallus,  as  distinguished 
from  those  which  have  leaves.  They  possess  a  well 
marked  epidermis,  having  a  few  scattered  stoma- 
tes, and  putting  out  rhizoids  from  its  under  side. 

thal'~l6-phy1te,  s.  [Gr.  thallos—a  young  shoot, 
nntlphyton=a  plant.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  THALLOGEN  (q.  v.). 


Doll     boy-     pout,    Jowl;     cat,    cell,    chorus,     §hln,    bench;    go,     ftem;     thin,     ,hls;     sin,     as;     expect.    Xenophon.    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;     Uon.     -?ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,      &c.  =bel.     del. 


thallus 

thal-lus  (pi.  thai -II),  s.    [Latin,  from  Greek 
thnllos=i\  green  bough.] 
Botany: 

1.  The  fusion  of  root,  stem,  and  specially  leaves, 
into  one  general  mass. 

2.  The  frond  of  Jungermanniaceee  and  Hepaticse. 

3.  The  lobed  frond  of  Lichens. 

4.  Any  algal. 

5.  The  bed  of  fibers  from  which  many  fungals 
spring.    Called  also  Thalamus. 

Thai  -mud  (Th  as  T),  a.    [TALMTJD.] 

thal-u-ra  -nl-a,  s.  [Latin  Thal(ia),  and  Ura- 
nia.] 

Ornith.:  Wood-nymphs;  a  genus  of  Trochilidee, 
with  eleven  species  extending  from  Brazil  to  Ecua- 
dor, ranging  northward  as  far  as  Costa  Hica. 
Wings  and  tail  of  moderate  size,  the  latter  forked; 
bill  moderate  and  slightly  curved;  tarsi  clothed 
with  feathers. 

Tham -muz,  Tarn  -muz,  s.  [Heb.  hatammuz; 
Greek  ho  Thammous,  both=the  Tammuz;  Vnlg. 
Adonis.] 

'  1.  The  tenth  month  of  the  Jewish  civil  year,  con- 
taining twenty-nine  days,  and  answering  to  a  part 
of  Juno  and  a  part  of  July.  The  name  was  prob- 
ably borrowed  from  the  Syrian. 

2.  A  word  occurring  once  in  the  Old  Testament,  in 
a  passage  of  extreme  obscurity  (Ezek.  viii.  14), 
concerning  which  many  conjectures  have  been 
made.  The  chief  are:  (1)  That  of  Jerome,  who 
records  a  tradition  identifying  Thammuz  with 
Adonis.  This  opinion  was  adopted  by  Cornelius  & 
Lapide,  Osiander.  Selden,  Calmet,  Gesenius,  Ewald, 
Ac.  (2)  That  of  Luther,  who  regarded  Thammuz 
as  a  name  of  Bacchus ;  and  (3)  that  of  Calvin,  who 
believed  Thammuz  to  be  the  Egyptian  Osiris.  The 
opinion  of  Jerome  is  generally  accepted.  Milton, 
following  Jerome,  refers  to  the  legend  of  the 
wounding  and  worship  of  Adonis  or  Thammuz,  and 
the  verse  of  Scripture,  in  these  fine  lines : 

"The  love  tale 

Infected  Sion's  daughters  with  like  heat: 
Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 
Ezekiel  saw,  when  by  the  vision  led. 
His  eye  surveyed  the  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Judah."      Paradise  Lost,  B.  i.,  446. 

tham  nas  trse-a,  subst.  [Gr.  thamnos=a  bush, 
and  Lat.  ostrcea  (q.  v. ) .] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Actinozoa;  twenty-seven 
species  are  in  the  British  Jurassic,  and  three  in 
the  Upper  Greensand.  (Etheridge.) 

tham    ni  um,  s.  [Gr.  thamnos=a  bush,  a  shrub.] 
Bot. :  The  branched  bush-like  thallus  of  lichens. 

tham-no  -bl-a,  s.  [  Gr.  tham  nos= a  bush,  a  shrub, 
and  6ios=life.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Saxicolina?,  with  ten  species, 
from  the  Ethiopian  region  and  India  to  the  foot  of 
the  Himalayas. 

tham-n&-car-a,-mus,  subst.  [Lat.  thamn(um)  = 
a  shrub,  and  calamus=a  reed.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Bambusidae.  Thanmocalamus 
spathiflorus  is  a  small  bamboo,  growing  in  the 
Himalayas,  and  yielding  a  fiber, 

tliam   n6  phile,  s.     [THAMNOPHILIN.I:.] 

Zopl.:  A  member  of  the  sub-family  Thamno- 
philinw  (q.  v.). 

tham  n&  phl-ll-nse,  a.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tham- 
nophil(us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  American  Bush-shrikes ;  a  sub- family  of 
Formicariidse,  with  ten  genera,  from  the  forest  dis- 
tricts of  equatorial  America.  Bill  long,  keel  arched, 
tip  hooked,  base  with  bristles;  wings  moderate; 
tail  long ;  tarsi  broadly  scaled ;  outer  toe  united  to 
middle  at  base. 

tham-n&ph'  I-lfis,  a.  [Gr.  thamnos—&  thicket 
and  phileo=to  love.] 

Ornithology:  The  type-genus  of  Thamnophilime 
(q.  v.),  with  forty-seven  species,  from  tropical 
America.  Nostrils  at  side  of  base  of  bill,  rounded 
and  exposed;  wings  rounded,  fourth  to  seventh 
quills  longest ;  tarsi  with  transverse  scales  before 
and  behind. 

tha   myn,  .s.    [Native  name.] 

ZoOl.:  Rucervus  eldi,  Eld's  Deer,  so  called  from 
Captain  Eld.  who  discovered  it  in  1838.  It  abounds 
in  the  swamp  lands  of  Burmah,  and  extends  as  far 
east  as  the  island  of  Hainan.  It  differs  from  the 
bwamp  Deer  (q.  v.),  only  in  the  form  of  its  antlers, 
the  royal  being  represented  by  a  small  snag. 

than,  Hhanne,  »then,  *thenne,»thon,  nhonne, 
conj.  [A..S.dhonne=than:  cogn.  with  Dut.  dan= 
than,  then;  Goth.  than=tben,  when;  Ger.  dann  = 
then;  dena=for,  then,  than ;  Lat.  tum=then.  Than 
is  the  same  word  as  then,  but  differentiated  in 
usage.]  [THEN.]  A  particle  used  after  certain 
adjectives  and  adverbs,  expressing  comparison  or 
diversity,  such  as  more,  better,  worse,  rather,  else, 
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or  the  like,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  sec- 
ond member  of  the  comparison.  Than  is  usually 
followed  by  the  object  compared  in  the  nominative 
case ;  as — 

"  What  I  should  be,  all  hut  less  then  he 
Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater." 

Milton:  I'.  L.,  i.  257. 

But  sometimes  the  object  compared  is  put  in  the 
objective  case ;  as— 

"  Which  when  Beelzebub  perceived— than  whom, 
Satan  except,  none  higher  sat — with  grave 
Aspect  he  rose."  .Viltou .  P.  L.,  ii.  299. 

In  _such  cases  than  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  prepo- 
sition. The  second  member  or  object  of  comparison 
is  frequently  a  clause  introduced  by  thut;  as,  I  had 
rather  do  this  than  that  you  should  suffer ;  the  that 
is  frequently  omitted ;  as— 

"  I  had  rather  glib  myself  than  they 
Should  not  produce  fair  issue." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 

*than  -age  (age  as  Ifc),  s.  [Eng.  than(e) ;  -age.] 
The  land  granted  to  a  thane;  the  district  in  which 
a  thane  resided;  the  dignity,  office,  or  jurisdiction 
of  a  thane. 

"Because  perchance  the  heirs  of  the  Thanes  who 
anciently  held  the  said  Thanages." — Charter  granted  by 
Darid  11. 

than  -a-8s,  subst.  [Altered  from  Gr.  thanatos= 
death.] 

Entomology :  A  genus  of  Hesperidee.  One  species, 
Thanaos  tones,  is  common  throughout  temperate 
regions  of  Europe.  The  larva  feeds  on  birds-foot 
trefoil. 

ttha-nat  -l-cl,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  tAa7iattl-oa=deadly.] 
Med.:  The  term  used  by  Dr.  William  Farr,  in  his 
Nosology,  to  indicate  "lesions  from  violence  tend- 
ing to  sudden  death."  These  lesions  are  the  direct 
results  of  physical  or  chemical  forces,  acting  either 
by  the  will  of  the  sufferer  or  of  other  persons,  or 
accidentally. 

than  -a-t6ld,  adj.  [Greek  //wjnafoa=death,  and 
efdoa=form,  appearance.]  Resembling  death;  ap- 
parently dead.  (Dunglison.) 


Zo9oa=a"word,  a  discourse.]    A  treatise  on  or  the 
doctrine  of  death. 

than  at-6-phId '-!-&,  subst.  pi.  [Greek  thanatos 
=  death,  and  Mod.  Lat.  ophidia  (q.  v.).] 

Zool. :  Poisonous  Colubrine  Snakes ;  a  sub-order 
of  Ophidia  (q.  v.),  with  two  groups,  Proteroglyphia 
and  Solenoglyphia.  (See  these  words.) 

thane,  *thayne,  *thein,  a.  [A.  S.  thegen,  thegn, 
th£n=a  thane ;  prop.  =  mature,'  grown  up,  from 
thigen,  pa.  par.  of  fWhan=togrowup,  to  be  strong; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  thegn;  Ger.  degen—a  warrior,  from 
gedigen,  pa.  par.  of  M.  H.  Ger.  dthen;  O.  H.  Ger. 
dihan ;  Ger.  gedeihen  =  to  grow  up,  to  become 
mature.]  [THEE,  v.]  A  title  of  honor  or  dignity 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  In  England  a  freeman 
not  noble  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  thane  by 
acquiring  a  certain  amount  of  land  (five  hides  in 
the  case  of  a  lesser  thane),  by  making  three  sea 
voyages,  or  by  receiving  holy  orders.  The  thanes 
had  the  right  of  voting  in  the  Witenagemot,  not  only 
of  their  own  shires,  but  also  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
on  important  questions.  There  were  two  orders  of 
thanes:  The  king's  thanes,  or  those  who  attended 
at  his  court  and  held  lands  immediately  from  him, 
and  ordinary  thanes,  or  lords  of  the  manor,  and 
who  had  a  particular  jurisdiction  within  their 
limits.  On  thecessation  of  his  actual  personal  serv* 
ice  about  the  king,  the  thane  received  a  grant  of 
land.  After  the  Norman  conquest,  thanes  and 
barons  were  classed  together,  and  the  title  fell  into 
disuse  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  In  Scotland,  thane 
signified  originally  a  count  or  earl,  one  who  ruled 
a  county,  or  even  in  some  cases  a  province.  After- 
ward the  title  was  applied  to  a  class  of  non-military 
tenants  of  the  crown,  and  continued  in  use  till  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

"  Of  Fyfe  Makduff  that  time  the  Thane." 

Wyntoun:  Chronicle,  VI.  ill.  2. 

*thane-lands,  s.  pi.    Lands  granted  to  thanes. 

thane  dom,  a.  [Eng.  thane;  -dom.]  The  dis- 
trict or  jurisdiction  of  a  thane. 

"In  the  thanedom  once  his  own." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  v.  2. 

Hhane  -hood,  a.    [Eng.  thane;  -hood.] 

1.  The  office,    dignity,  or   position  of   a  thane; 
thaneship. 

2.  Thecollective  body  of  thanes;  thanes  in  general, 
•thane-ship,  subst.    [Eng.  thane;   -ship.]    The 

state,  dignity, or  position  of  a  thane;  thanehood. 

"The  thaneship  of  Glamis  was  the  ancient  inheritance 
of  Macbeth's  family." — Steevens:  Note  on  Shakespeare. 

Than-et,8.    [Seedef.] 

Geog. :  The  Isle  of  Thanet  in  the  northeast  of  Kent, 
England. 


thanking 

Thanet-sands,  n.  pi. 

Grol. :  The  lowest  bed  of  the  Lower  Eocena  of  the 
London  Basins  resting  immediately  on  the  chalk. 
It  Jias  forty-five  setiera  and  seventy-three  species 
of  fossils.  (Ethnridge.) 

thank  (pa.  t.  thanked,  *thmiked),  v.  t.  [A.  S. 
thancian,  !  rum  thanr,  tlum<-=  thought,  thanks;  Dut. 
dti  nken;  Icel.  thakka;  Dan.  takk-e;  Sw.  tacka; 
Ger.  danken;  Goth.  thagkjan=to  think.]  [THANK, 
s.]  To  express  gratitude  to  for  a  favor;  to  make 
acknowledgment  of  gratitude  to  for  benefits,  favors, 
or  kindnesses, 

"Thank  him  not  for  that  which  he  doth  say." 

*li<ikesp.:  SonnetTS. 

TT  (1)  It  is  often  used  ironically. 

"  That  Portugal  hath  yet  no  more  than  a  suspension  of 
arms,  they  may  thank  themselves,  because  they  came  so 
late  into  the  treaty;  and  that  they  came  so  late,  they  may 
thank  the  Whigs,  whose  false  representations  they  be- 
lieved." -Swift. 

(2)  /  thank  you  (commonly  shortened  into  thank 
you) :  An  expression  of  thanks  for  some  kindness 
or  aft  of  politeness.    It  is  also  frequently  used  in 
declining  an  offer  or  request,  whether  seriously  or 
ironically. 

"  No,  /  thank  you,  forsooth,  heartily." — Shakesp.:  Merry 
Wives,  i.  1. 

(3)  7   will   thank   you:  A  colloquial    phrase    of 
politeness   used   in    introducing    a    request,  and 
equivalent  to,  Will  you  oblige  me  by  doing,  giving, 
or  handing  so-and-so ;  as,  I  will  thank  you  to  shut 
the  door. 

thank,  s.  [A.  S.  thane,  Monc=thought,  grace, 
favor,  content,  thanks ;  allied  to  think;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  dank;  Icel.thOkk;  Dan.  tofc=thanks;  tanke  = 
thought;  Sw.  tack;  Ger.  dank:  Goth,  thagks.} 

1.  An  expression  of  gratitude  for  a  favor;  an 
acknowledgment  of  gratitude  for  a  benefit,  favor, 
or  kindness.  (Now  used  exclusively  in  the  plural.) 

"Thanks  be  to  God  which  giveth  ns  the  victory."—! 
Coring,  iv.  67. 

*2.  Good-will,  gratitude,  thankfulness. 
il  (1)  It  is  of  ten  used  ironically. 
"It  is  a  sight  but  rarely  spied, 
Thanks  to  man's  wrath  and  woman's  pride." 

Scott:  ttoktby,  v.  6. 

(2)  Thanks;  a  common  contraction  for  /  give 
(offer,  tender,  &c.)  thanks,  thanks  be  to  you,  or  the 
like. 

T  Thank  you  ma'ams:  Hollows  or  depressions  in  a 
road,  so  called  because  as  a  vehicle  plunges  into 
them  they  cause  involuntary  bending  of  the  body 
as  in  courtesying.  (U.  S.  Colloq.) 

thank-offering,  s.  An  offering  made  as  an  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  or  thanks;  an  offering  for 
benefits  received. 

"The  altars  ran  with  the  blood  of  victims  killed  as 
thank-offerings." — Elton:  Origins  of  Eny.  Hist.,  p.  261. 

thank-worthiness,  s.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  thankworthy. 

thank-worthy,  nhanke-worthy,  adj.  Deserv- 
ingor  worthy  of  thanks.  (1  Peter  ii.  19.) 

thank  -f 41,  *thanke-full,  adj.  [A.  S.  thancful, 
thoncful.'] 

I.  Impressed  with  a  sense  or  feeling  of  gratitude 
for  benefits  or  kindness  received ;  grateful. 

"One  act,  that  from  a  thankful  heart  proceeds, 
Excels  ten  thousand  mercenary  deeds." 

Cowpen  Truth,  223. 
*2.  Expressive  of  thanks  or  gratitude. 

"Give  the  gods  a  thankful  sacrifice." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

•3.  Claiming  or  deserving  thanks;  thankworthy, 
meritorious. 
4.  Springing  from  a  feeling  of  gratitude. 

"A  thankful  remembrance  of  his  death." — Common 
Prayer. 

*5.  Pleasant,  grateful. 

"Some  such  thankfull  noveltie."—  Puttenham:  Enolish 
Poesie,  bk.  ii. 

thafik  -f  Ul-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  thankful;  -(«.]  In  a 
thankful  manner :  with  gratitude :  with  a  lively  and 
grateful  sense  of  kindness  received ;  gratefully. 

"They  .  .  .  received  very  thankfully  such  little  pres- 
ents as  we  made  them." — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  ii. 

thank  -ful  ness,  *thanke-ful-nesse,  «.  [Eng. 
thankful;  -ness,]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
thankful ;  a  feeling  of  gratitude;  a  lively  and  grate- 
ful sense  of  kindness  received ;  gratitude. 

_"  Expressing  himself  with  great  thankfulness  for  the 
civilities  he  and  his  countrymen  had  found  on  board." — 
Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

thank  -Ing,  *thank  yng,  pres.  participle  &  adj. 
[THANK,  ti.J 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  An  expression  of  thanks;  gratitude, 
thanksgiving,  thanks. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     Amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rS,     who.     s6n;     mate,     cub,    cure,    unite,     ciir,     rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     te,    oe  =  S;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


thankless 

thaftk  -less,  nhanke -lease,  nhank-lesse,  a. 
TEng.  thank:  -/ess.] 

1.  Unthankful,  ungrateful ;  insensible  of  kmduese 

or  benefits. 

"How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is, 
To  huve  a  thankless  chihi." 

BfcofcMp.;  Lear,  i.  2. 

2.  Not  deserving  thanks ;  not  likely  to  gain  thanks. 
"Calling  the  managing  of  state  mutters  and  common 

weal  11  thankl?*s  intermeddling  in  other  niens  affairs."— 
P.  Holland:  I'lutarch,  p.  78. 


4053 

•thar,  f.  impers.    [For  tharf,  from  A.  S.  thearfan 

to  have  iieud.]    It  behooves. 

thar  -and-lte,  s.  [After  Tharand,  near  Dresden, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  dolomite  (q.  v.),  occurring  in 
greenish-yellow  crystals,  which  contain  4  per  cent. 
of  protoxide  of  iron. 

*thar  -b&-r6ugh  (gh  silent),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of 
thirdborough  (q.  v.).J  (Shakesp  '  *—'-  '-«—•- 
Lost,  i.  1.) 

nharf,  *tharffe,  a.    [THEEF.] 


, 

Love's   Labor's 


Whose  sacred  influence,  spread  through  earth  and 
We  all  too  thanklessly  participate."  [heaven, 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

,uank  -less-ness,   s.     [Eng.   thankless;  _  -ness.} 
i.ie  quality  or  state  of  being  thankless;  mgrati- 

tnde;  insensibility  of  kindness  or  benefits.  fiddle-strings,  Ac.    (Prov.) 

"Not  t'  have  written  then,  seems  little  lees 
Than  worst  of  civil  vices,  thanklessness." 

Donne  ;  To  Countess  of  Bedford. 

*tbi&k  -If  *  adv.    [Eng.  thank;  -ly.]   Thankfully 

" 


« 

th 
The 


*1.  An  intestine,  a  gut. 

"Summe  thay  stykede  thorgh  guttes  and  thearmes." 
Sir  Ferumbras,  787. 

2.  Guts  or  intestines  twisted  into  a  cord,  as  for 


that,  a.,  pron.,  conj.,  &  adv.    [A.  S.  dhcet,  sing, 
neut.  of  demonstrative  pronoun,  frequently  used  as 


neut.  of  the  def.  article.    The  suffix  t  is  the  mark  of 
the  neuter  gender,  as  in  what,  from  who,  i(  (orig. 
hit)  from  he,  and  answers  to  the  Lat.  d,  as  in  istud, 
ireocf  w  uuf  •»•-  *..n«  ^=j,  »..=. quid,  id,  &c.    It  also  appears  in  Sansc.  <o<=it,  that, 

'thanks -give,  v.  t.  [Eng.  thanks;  -give.]  To  GreUVr'tide?'"™/.  I>ut.'  delmasc?"!  fe'm!)  =  the<; 
celebrate  or  distinguish  by  solemn  rites  m  token  of  da<=that  (coni.) ;  icel.  that=the;  Dan.  den  (masc. 
thankfulness;  to  give  thanks  for.  &  fem  }  ^  fneut.)=the;  Sw.  den  (masc.  &  fern.), 


"He  giveth  frankly  what  we  thankly  spend." 
Sylvester.  -Du  Barta*:  Third  Day,  First  Week,  809_ 


kindness  or  benefit. 

"The  devout  thanksgtrer,  David,  continually  declaring 
the  great  price  he  set  upon  the  divine  favors." — Barrow: 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 


A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Used  as  a  definite  adjective  before  a  noun: 

1.  Used  to  point  to  a  person  or  thing  before  men- 


that    hour." — 


iing  g 

"  The  aged  have  had  longer  experience  of  God's  mercies  "The  woman    was    made    whole    from 

than   others,    to    furnish    matter    for  thanksgivings."—  Matthew  ix.  22. 

Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  6.  2.  Used  in  opposition  or  contradistinction  to  this, 

2.  A  public  celebration  or  acknowledgment  of  and  designating  one  of  two  objects  already  men- 
divine  goodness ;  a  day  specially  set  apart  for  re-  tioned,  and  generally  the  one  more  remote  in  time 
ligious  services  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  good-  or  place.  [II.  2.1 

ness  of  God  as  shown  either  in  any  remarkable  »  ni,  cierke  said  ye,  that  other  naie." 

deliverance  from  calamity  or  in  the  ordinary  dis-  .                                      Oower.  C.  A.    (Prol.) 
pensation  of  His  bounties. 


"  Whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  all  nations  to  acknowledge 
the    Providence    of  Almighty   God,  to  obey    his  will,  to 

"  '  to  implore  his 
houses  of  Con- 


whoge  loye  WM  of  Ma,  di8nity 

That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vow." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  v. 


protection  and  favor;  and  whereas  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress have  by  their  joint  committee  requested  me  '  To 
recommend  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  a  day  of 


H.  Used'  absolutely  or  without  a  noun: 

1.  Used  to  designate  a  person  or  thing  already 

mentioned,  referred  to,  implied,  or  otherwise  indi- 
pnblic  thanksgiving  and   grayer,  to  be  observed  ^  by  ao-     cated. 

"The  measure  is  English  heroic  verse  without  rhime, 

as  that  of  Homer  in  Greek,  and  of  Virgil  in  Latin."  — 

Milton:  P.  L.     (The  Verse.) 


nity  peacably  -  -   - 

their  safety  and  happiness:' 

"Now,  therefore,  I  do  recommend  and  assign  Thurs- 
day, the  26th  day  of  November  next,  to  be  devoted  by  the 


2.  Used  in  opposition  to  this,  or  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction ;  as,  this  is_dark,  that  fair.    When  «A is  and 
id 


the  specific  subjects  for  Thanksgiving  and  prayer  recom- 

President,  viz.,  Thanksgiving  for  protec-     ^SS^SiKoirilaSLeSik    When  used  to  denote 


o      an 
ularly  the 


mended  by  the  P 

±c,uPsioni0o? 

plenty;  the  Constitution  of  Government,  particul 
National  one;  civil  and  religions  liberty;  the  means  of 
acquiring  and  diffusing  useful  knowledge;  and  for  all  the 
great  and  various  favors  vouchsafed:—  also,  that  the  people 
unite  in  prayer  and  supplication  to  the  Great  Ruler  of 
the  Nations.] 


,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Lat.  hie  and 


u'nTo™  ana    pIuranounVtakes  the  plural  form  those. 


Those  are  the  very  words." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

3    jjged  in  place  of  a  sentence,  or  part  of  a  sen- 
"  anrioa  r>f  eontnn<-ps 

«>nce,  or  a  senes  ol 
"When  Moses  heard  that  he  was  content."—  Leviticus 

The  practice  of  observing  a  day  of  thanksgiving    *•  20- 

iginated,  at  an  early  date,  in  the  New  England    Here  that  refers  to  the  words  of  Aaron  (Lev.  x.  19). 


aga 

-_nt  Lincoln. 
3.  A  form  of  words  expressive  of  thanks  to  God, 
3  a  grace  or  the  like. 

"In  the  thanksgiving  before  meat." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  2. 


therighteous  with  the  wicked." — Genesis  iviii.  26. 
Here  that  refers  to  the  clause  in  italics.  That  is 
also  frequently  used  as  a  substitute  for  an  adjec- 
tive :  as,  "  You  say  he  is  dead ;  that  he  is  not.  '  It  is 
also  frequently  used  to  explain  or  add  to  something 
said  or  referred  to. 

"I  heard  a  humming, 
And  that  a  strange  one." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  11.  1. 

Sometimes  it  is  used  as  equivalent  to  the  modern 


than-nah,  a.    [Hind.]    [TANNA.] 

thap'-sl-a,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  thapsia.] 

Bot.:  Deadly-carrot;  the  typical  genus  of  Than- 

Jd«e(q.v.).    Perennial  herbs  with  doubly  or  trebly    ,,„„„„,„„„,„„  „„„„  „„ 
pinnate   leaves,    and  largo  compound  umbels  of    couOqaial  use  of  so,  as- 
yellow  flowers,  without  involucres  or   involucels.  „  .You 
T.  garganica  is  found  in  the  South  of  Europe  and 
Northern  Africa ;  T.  silphion  is  a  variety  of  it  rather 
than  a  distinct    species.    [LASEE.]    Thapsia  is  a       -•  -—                -  . 

— erful  rubef  acient,  and  is  used  in  medicine  in  the    approbation,  applause,  or  encouragement, 
n  of  a  sparadrap.  "Why,  that's  my  dainty Ariel  £• 

thap  -sl-dte,  a.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  thaps(ia) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idce.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Apiaceee. 


saw  the  ceremony? 

That  I  did.'  "        Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,iv.l. 
4.  Used  with  a  predicate,  by  way  of  emphatic 


distinguished. 

"Artthou  that  ray  lord  Elijah? 


,  v.l. 


—  I  Kings  xviii.  7. 


thatch 

6.  By  omission  of  the  following  relative. 

(1)  Equivalent  to  he  who,  she  who. 

"Who  is  that  calls  so  coldly?"—  Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  iv.  1. 

(2)  Equivalent  to  what,  that  which. 

"  Have  you  that  I  sent  you  for?  " 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  4. 

B.  All  a  relative  pronoun,  that  is  used  frequently 
as  equivalent  to  who  or  which. 

"  So  being  that  ruling  engine  that  governs  the  world,  it 
both  claims  and  finds  as  great  u  prehemiuence  above  all 
other  kinds  of  knowledge  as  government  is  above  contem- 
plation."— South:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  i). 
It  cannot,  however,  be  used  as  a  relative  with  a 
preposition  preceding  it;  but  it  may  bo  so  used  if 
the  preposition  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  clause. 
Thus,  we  can  say :  The  man  of  whom  I  spoke,  or,  the 
man  that  I  spoke  of;  the  house  in  which  I  live,  or, 
the  house  that  I  live  in,  &c.  That  introduces  always 
an  adjective  clause,  while  who  or  which  are  not 
always  so  used.  To  the  relative  use  of  that  may  be 
referred  the  cases  in  which  it  is  used  as  correlative 
to  80  and  .-."••//.. 

"Whose  state  is  such  that  cannot  choose 
But  lend  and  give  where  she  is  sure  to  lose." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  i.  3. 

C.  As  conjunction: 

1.  Used  to  introduce  a  clause  -which  is,  logically, 
either  the  subject  of  the  principal  sentence,  or  the 
object,  or  a  necessary  complement  of  an  essential 
part  of  the  principal  sentence. 

"  'Tis  childish  error  that  they  are  afraid.'* 

Shakesp. :  Venus  and  Adonis,  898. 

2.  Used  to  introduce  a  reason  ;  in  that,  because, 
since. 

*'  Do  not  smile  at  me  that  I  boast  her  off. 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

3.  Used   to   denote  a  purpose,  object,    or   end; 
equivalent  to  the  phrases  in  order  that,  so  that,  to 
the  end  that. 

4.  Used  to  introduce  a  result  or  consequence,  and 
equivalent  to  so  that. 

"At  this  Adonis  smiles  as  in  disdain, 
That  in  each  cheek  appears  a  pretty  dimple." 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  242. 

5.  Denoting  a  fact  supposed  to  bo  in  connection 
with  what  precedes ;  equivalent  to  seeing  that,  it 
being  the  case  that. 

"  There  is  something  in  the  wind  that  we  cannot  get 
in."  Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  1. 

6.  Supplying  the  place  of  a  relative  preceded  by 
a  preposition.    [B.J 

"  This  is  the  hour  that  Madam  Silvia 
Entreated  me  to  call." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  iv.  8. 

*7.  Used  to  supply  the  place  of  another  conjunc- 
tion in  the  second  part  of  a  clause. 

"As  if  the  world  should  cleave,  and  that  slain  men 
Should  solder  up  the  rift." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ill.  4. 

8.  Added  to  other  conjunctions  aud  relative  ad- 
verbs without  modifying  their  sense. 

"After  that  the  holy  rites  are  ended." 

Shakeap.:  Much  Ado  about  Xothingtv.  4. 

So  also  we  find  lest  that,  when  that,  where^  that, 
while  that,  &c. 

9.  Used  elliptically  to  introduce  a  sentence  or 
clause  expressive  of  surprise,  indignation,  or  the 

like. 

"  That  a  brother  should 
Be  so  perfidious  !"  Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

IT  In  that:  For  the  reason  that;  seeing  that ;  be- 
cause. 

10.  Used  similarly  elliptically  as  an  optative  par- 
ticle, or  to  introduce  a  phrase  expressing  a  wish. 

"  O,  that  you  bore 
The  mind  that  I  do."  Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

D.  As  adv. :  To  such  a  degree ;  so ;  as,  He  was  that 
angry.    (Vulgar.) 

thatch,  substantive.  [A  weakened  form  of  thak 
[THACK,  s.],  from  A.  S.  (ftcec=thatch  ;  theccan  —  to 
thatch,  cover  ;Dut.  dak=  thatch,  dekken=^io  thatch  ; 
Icel.  <fcafc=thatcb,  thekja=to  thatch;  Dan.  tag= 
thatch,  tcekke=  to  thatch  ;  Sw.  rofc=thateh  ;  takke= 
to  thatch;  Ger.  dach=thatch,  decken=to  thatch. 
From  the  same  root  come  Gr.  tegos=a  Toof,stego= 
to  cover ;  Lat.  tego—to  cover :  Irish  teagh=&  house ; 
Gael,  teach,  ttoft=a  house;  Welsh  tig=a  house,  toi 
=  to  thatch ;  Eng.  deck  (1),  a.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  A  covering  of  straw,  rushes,  reeds,  or  the 
like,  u*sed  for  the  roofs  of  houses,  to  cover  stacks  of 
hay  or  grain,  &c. 

"  When  from  the  thatch  drips  fast  a  shower  of  rain." 
Oay:  Lamentation  of  Olumdalclttch. 

2.  Figurat. :  A  hat  or  other  covering  for  the  head 
(Slang'.) 

11.  Hot.:  (1)  Calyptronoma  swartzii;   (2)  Coper 
nicia  tectorum. 


-Clan. 


<5^;     pout,    Jowl;     cat, 
-tlan  =  shan.     -tion, 


fell,     chorus, 
-siou  =  shun; 


9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     »hls; 
-tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    e$ist.    pii  •--•  f 
-sious  =  Bhus.     -ble.    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


thatch-tree 
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thatch- tree,  s.  A  general  name  for  palms  in  the 
West  Indies. 

thatch-wood  work,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng. :  A  mode  of  facing  sea-walls  with 
brushwood.  Underbrush  of  say  twelve  or  fourteen 
years'  growth  is  cut  down,  fagoted  at  its  full 
length,  and  spread  over  the  face  of  the  banks.  It 
is  kept  down  by  strong  stakes,  which  have  cross- 
pins  at  their  upper  ends  to  rest  upon  the  brush, 
which  breaks  and  disperses  the  waves  and  protects 
the  earth  beneath. 

thatch,  v.  t.  [THATCH,  s.]  To  cover  with  straw, 
rushes,  reeds,  or  the  like. 

thatched,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [THATCH,  v.] 

*thatched-head,  subst.  One  who  has  a  head  of 
thickly-matted  hair. 

that9h'-er,  s.  [Eng.  thatch,  v. ;  -er.]  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  thatch  houses. 

"An  honest  thatchtr  will  know  how  to  hand  his  straw  no 
whit  better  after  his  election  than  he  did  before."— Bp. 
Hall;  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right,  pt.  iii.,  %  6. 

thatch  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [THATCH,  v.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  covering  with  thatch. 

2.  The  materials,  as  straw,  reeds,  &c.,  used  for 
thatching;  thatch. 

thatching-fork,  thatching-spale,  subst.  An 
implement  with  a  forked  blade  and  a  cross  handle 
at  one  end  for  thrusting  home  the  tufts  of  straw  iu 
thatching.  The  blade  is  usually  formed  of  ash- 
wood,  but  sometimes  of  thin  iron. 

Hhat  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  that;  -ness.]  The  state  or 
condition  of  being  that  rather  than  this.  [Tnis- 

NES8.J 

*thatte,  pron.,  conjunct.,  &c.    [THAT.] 

thaught  (oft.  silent),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  thwart,] 
A  bench  in  a  ooat  on  which  the  rowers  sit. 

thau-man'-tl-a*,  s.  [Gr.  thauma  (genit.  thau- 
matos)  —  a.  wonder.] 

ZoQL:  A  genus  of  Medusidte.  Body  hemispher- 
ical, its  circumference  with  tentacuhform  cirrhi. 
bulbous  at  their  root,  the  under  part  of  the  animal 
much  excavated,  with  a  stomachical  cavity  ter- 
minating by  a  buccal  orifice.  From  the  European 
and  Australian  coasts. 

thau  -mas,  s.     [Gr.  thauma  =  a  marvel.] 
Palceont. :  The  name  given  to  some  extinct  forms 
from  the  Oolite,  closely  allied  to  Rhina  squatina, 
the  Angel-fish,  and  probably  to  be  classed  with  the 
Rhinidce. 

thau  -ma-Site,  s.  [Greek  thaumazo=to  be  sur- 
prised ;  suff.  -ite  (Jfm.)>] 

Min.:  An  amorphous  mineral  occurring  in  crev- 
ices in  the  Bjelke  mine,  Jemtland,  Sweden.  When 
first  found  it  is  stated  to  be  soft,  hardening  on 
exposure.  Hardness,  3'5;  specific  gravity,  1'877; 
luster,  greasy  to  dull ;  color,  white.  Composition : 
A  mean  of  three  very  concordant  analyses  appears 
to  justify  the  formula  suggested  by  Lindstrdm, 
CaSiO3+CaCO3-i-CaSO4+14  aq..  which  needs  sil- 
ica, 9'93;  carbonic  acid,  7 '28;  sulphuric  acid.13'25; 
lime,  27'82;  water,  41*72=100.  In  view  of  the  im- 
probable composition,  it  has  been  attempted  to 
show  that  the  substance  is  a  mixture ;  but  by  inde- 
pendent microscopic  investigation  its  practically 
homogeneous  structure  has  been  confirmed.  Still 
further  examination  is  essential. 

thau-mas-tiir'-a,  s.  [Gr.  toaumoafos=wonder- 
ful,  and  oura=a  tail.] 

Ornith. :  Sheartail;a  genus  of  TrocMlidep,  with 
two  species,  from  the  humid  districts  of  Peru.  The 
genus  is  distinguished  by  the  peculiarly-shaped 
tail,  the  feathers  of  which  are  pointed,  the  middle 
ones  being  greatly  elongate.  Several  pairs  are 
generally  met  with  together.  The  males  are 
extremely  pugnacious,  driving  off  every  other  kind 
of  humming-bird  which  ventures  to  enter  their  ter- 
ritory. The  plumage  of  the  sexes  is  different,  the 
female  being  much  duller  in  color. 

nhau-ma-tol-a-try'.au&sf.  [Gr.  thauma  (genit. 
thaumatos)=a.  wonder,  and  Zafreia= worship.]  Ex- 
cessive admiration  for  what  is  wonderful ;  admira- 
tion of  what  is  miraculous. 

thau    ma  trope,  s.    [Gr.  thauma=a  wonder,  and 


ng  strings 

fastened  to  it  at  the  extremities  of  a  diameter.  On 
one  side  is  drawn  some  object,  as  a  horse,  and  on 
the  other  his  rider,  so  that  when  the  card  is  twirled 
rapidly  round  the  rider  appears  to  be  seated  on  the 
horse. 

*thau'-ma-targe,  *.    [THAUMATURGY.]  A  dealer 
in  miracles ;  a  miracle-monger. 


*thau-ma-tflr  -glc,  nhau-ma-tfcr  -glc-al,  adj. 

[En«.  tlifiunmtvr<t(y\;  -ir,  -teal,]    Of  or  pertaining 
to  thaumaturgy,  magic,  or  K-gordeinain. 

"[To  see]  such  pleasant  peeces  of  perspective,  Indian 
pictures  made  of  feathers,  China  workea,  frames,  thauma- 
turgicall  motions,  exoticke  toyew,  Ac." — Burti.ui:  Anat.  oj 
Melancholy,  p.  275. 

*thau-ma  tfir  -felcs,  s.  pi.  [THAUMATURGIC.] 
Feats  of  magic  or  legerdemain. 

*thau  -ma-tfir-glst,  s.  [Eng.  thaumaturg(y)  ; 
•ist.1  One  who  deals  in  wonders  or  believes  in  them ; 
a  wonder-worker. 

"Cagliostro,  thanmaturgist,  prophet,  and  archquack." 
— Carlyle:  Diamond  Necklace,  en.  xvi. 

tliau  nia  tur  gus,  s.  [Gr.  thaumatourgos,  from 
thauma— a  wonder,  and  er0on=work.]  A  miracle- 
worker;  a  title  given  by  Roman  Catholics  to  some 
of  their  saints,  specially  noted  for  working  mira- 
cles; as,  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  (212-270).  St. 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (1091-1153)  is  called  the  Thau- 
maturgus  of  the  West. 

thau  -ma-tfir-£y%  s.  [Gr.  thaumatourgia,  from 
thauma  (genit.  thaumatos)  =  &  wonder,  and  ergon  = 
work.]  The  act  of  performing  miracles  or  wonders ; 
wonder-working,  magic,  legerdemain. 

thave,  s.    LTHEAVE.] 

thaw,  *thow-en(  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  thawian, 
thawanf  cogn.  with  Dut.  dooijen=to  thaw,  from 
dooi=thaw ;  Icel.  theyja=to  thaw,  from  thd—a. 
thaw;  Dan.  toe=to  thaw,  from  to=&  thaw;  Sw. 
toa=to  thaw,  from  to=a  thaw;  Ge*.  thauen=to 
thaw.] 

A.  Intransitive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  melt,  dissolve,  or  become  liquid,  as  ice  or 
snow. 

"  Long,  tedious  courtship  may  be  proper  for  cold  coun- 
tries, where  their  frosts  are  long  a  thawing;  but  heav'nbe 
praised,  we  live  in  a  warm  climate." — Dryden--  An  Even- 
ing's Love,  L  2. 

2.  To  become  so  warm  as  to  melt  ice  or  snow. 
(Said  of  the  weather,  and  used  impersonally.) 

II.  Fig.:  To  become  less  cold,  reserved,  or  formal; 
to  become  more  genial. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.  .*  To  melt,  to  dissolve,  as  ice  or  «now ;  to 
free  from  frost,  as  frozen  ground. 

"Time,  never  wandering  from  his  annual  round, 
Bids  zephyr  breathe  the  spring  and  thaw  the  ground." 
Cowper:  Elegy  v.  (Trans.) 

2.  Fig. :  To  render  less  cold,  formal,  or  reserved ; 
to  make  more  genial. 

thaw,  s.    [THAW.V.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  The  reduction  of  snow  or  ice  to  a  liquid  state 
by  the  increasing  heat  of  the  sun,  or  by  the  acci- 
dental passage  of  warmer  currents  over  the  frozen 
mass.    The  dissolution  of  the  ice  particles  in  the 
atmosphere  creates  a  humidity  which  is  percep- 
tibly felt.    During  thaw  there  is  a  sensation   of 
greater  cold  than  during  the  previous  frost,  owing 
apparently  to  caloric  being  carried  away  from  the 
body  by  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture  on  the 
skin. 

2.  Warmth  of  weather,  such  as  liquefies  or  melts 
things  frozen. 

"They  soon  after,  with  great  joy,  saw  the  enow  fall  in 
large  flakes  from  the  trees,  a  certain  sign  of  an  approach- 
ing thaw." — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  1.,  ch.  iv. 

II.  Fig. :  The  state  of  becoming  less  cold,  formal, 
or  reserved. 

"But  were  a  man  in  a  mountain  of  ice,  yet,  it  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  should  arise  upon  him,  his  frozen  heart 
shall  feel  a  thaw." — Bunyan.-  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

*thaw  -iSss,  a.  [Eng.  thaw;  -teas.]  Unthawed, 
unthawing. 

"The  pure  air,  even  on  this  lower  edge  of  a  thousand 
feet  above  sea,  cherishes  their  sweetest  scents  and  liveliest 
colors,  and  the  winter  gives  them  rest  under  thawless 
serenity  of  snow." — Ruskin,  in  St.  James's  Gazette,  Feb. 
9,  1886. 

*thaw  -f ,  a.  [Eng.  thaw;  -y.]  Growing  liquid; 
thawing. 

the,  def.  art.  [A.  S.  dhe,  more  commonly  se,  the 
masc.  nom.  of  the  definite  article:  se,  seo,  dhcet 
[THAT]  ;  O.  Sax.  dhe;  O.  Fris.  the,  thi;  Dut.  &  Low 
German  def  Sw.  &  Dan.  den;  Ger.  der.  The  A.  S. 
definite  article  was  inflected  like  an  adjective  for 
number,  gender,  and  case.  The,  before  a  compara- 
tive, is  the  old  instrumental  thi ;  as,  the  more=Lat. 
eo  rung is.] 

1.  Used  before  nouns  with  a  specifying  and  limit- 
ing force:  as,  the  twelve  apostles;  The  sun  is  the 
source  of  light  and  heat. 

2.  Used  before  a  noun  in  the  singular  number,  to 
denote  a   species  by  way  of  distribution  or  a  single 
thing  representing  the  whole ;  as,  The  grasshopper 
shall  be  a  burden. 


3.  Used  before  abstract  nouns ;  seemingly  used  in 
a  general  SPUSI>,  but  in  fact  restricted  by  their  par- 
ticular application. 

"  The  grand  debate, 
The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply, 
The  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit, 
And  the  loud  laugh — 1  long  to  know  them  all; 
I  burn  to  set  tfi'  imprisoned  wranglers  free, 
And  give  them  voice  and  utt' ranee  once  again." 

<.'»wuer-.  Task,  iv.  30-34. 

4.  Used  before  proper  names  by  way  of  emphatic 
distinction,  or  before  family  names  with  something 
of  the  force  of  a  title;  as,  The  Macnab,  The  O'Don- 
oghuf,  The  O'Connor  Don,  &c. 

5.  Prefixed  to  adjectives  used  absolutely,  giving 
them  the  force  and  functionsof  abstract name.^  :  as. 
the  sublime,  the  beautiful,  the  real,  the  ideal,  &c. 

6.  Used  before  adjectives  and  adverbs  in  the  com- 
parative degree,  with   the  force  of  by  that,  by  so 
much,  by  how  much,  on  that  account;  as,  the  sooner 
the  better. 

H  In  this  country  some  writers  and  speakers  im- 
properly use  the  definite  article  after  the  mannerof 
the  French  idiom  before  diseases,  &c. ;  as,  Ho  died 
of  the  smallpox. 

*the,  r.  i.  [THEE,  v.]  To  thrive,  to  prosper;  to 
have  good  luck. 

"  'So  the  ik,'  quod  he."—  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,862. 

the  -a,  s.    [Chinese  fcfta=tea.] 

Bot.:  Tea;  a  genus  of  TernstrOmiacefp.  Flowers 
pendent;  sepals  five,  persistent,  with  bracts  at 
their  base;  petals  five,  seven,  or  eight,  the  inner 
series  the  larger  one;  stamens  in  two  rows,  the 
inner  or  free  series  as  many  as  the  petals;  styles 
three  ;  fruit  three-celled,  capsular,  spheroidal,  with 
each  cell  usually  one-seeded,  the  capsule  ultimately 
splitting  through  the  cells  into  three  valves,  each 
with  a  partition  down  the  middle.  Known  species 
six,  the  leaves  of  only  one  of  which  are  made  into 
tea.  [TEA-PLANT.]  Griffith  considered  the  genus 
not  to  be  properly  distinct  from  Camellia,  which, 
however,  has  the  sepals  numerous  and  deciduous, 
the  free  stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  five  as 
the  normal  number  of  styles,  and  flowers  erect. 
Most  modern  botanists  therefore  keep  the  two 
genera  separate. 

*the-a  -96-88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  the(a) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -arece,] 

Bot.:  Mirbel's  name  for  TernstrOmiacese  (q. v.)- 

T'-head,  subst.  [Eng.  T,  and  Aead.]  A  cross-bar 
with  two  prongs  on  the  end  of  a  dog-chain,  watch- 
chain,  or  elsewhere,  to  engage  in  a  ring. 

the  -ad,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  the(a) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ad.] 

Bot.  (pi.) :  The  Terns  tromiacece.    (Lindley.) 

the-an  -drlc,  a.  [Gr.  theandrikos,  from  theos= 
God,  and  aner  (genit.  andros)=a  man.]  Relating 
to  or  existing  by  the  union  of  divine  and  human 
operation  in  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  joint  agency  of  the 
divine  and  human  nature. 

theandric-operatlon,  s. 

Theol. :  A  term  introduced  in  the  seventh  century 
to  express  that  unity  of  operation  in  the  two  natures 
and  the  two  wills  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by 
which  they  act  as  the  natures  and  wills  of  one 
indivisible  Person,  God  and  Man.  (Blunt.) 

the-an-throp  -Ic,  the-an-throp  -Ic-al,  a.  [Gr. 
f7ieo8=(iod,ana  anthropo8=n  man.J  Partaking  both 
of  the  divine  and  human  nature. 

the-an  -thr6-pl§m,s.    [THEANTHROPIC.] 

1.  A  state  of  being  both  God  and  man. 

2.  A  conception  of  God  or  of  gods,  as  possessing 
qualities  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  men,  but 
on  a  grander  scale.    (Gladstone.) 

the  an  -thr6-plst,  s.  [THEANTHROPISM.]  One 
who  advocates  or  believes  in  Theanthropisra. 

*the  -an  -thrfc-pf,  s.  [THEANTHROPISM.]  The 
same  as  Theanthropism. 

*the-arch>Ic,  a.  [THEARCHY.]  Divinely  sover- 
eign or  supreme, 

*the  -ar-chy*.  8.  [Greek  ffceos=God,  and  arche= 
rule.] 

1.  Government  by  God;  theocracy. 

2.  A  body  of  divine  rulers ;  an  order  or  system  of 
gods  or  deities. 

the -a-t€r,  the -a-tre  (tre  as  t§r),  *teatre,  s. 
[Fr.  theatre,  from  Latin  theatrum;  Gr.  theatron=a 
place  for  seeing  shows  ;  theaomai=to  see;  thea  =  & 
sight;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  teatro.] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  A  building  devoted  to  the  representation  of 
dramatic  spectacles ;  a  play-house.  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  theaters  were  the  chief  public 
edifices  next  to  the  temples,  and  many  of  them 
were  of  enormous  size.  The  theater  of  Marcellus 
at  Rome,  the  external  walls  of  which  are  still  in 
existence,  contained  seats  for  30,000  spectators. 
The  Greek  theaters  were  semicircular;  that  part 
in  which  the  chorus  danced  and  sang  was  called  the 


ate,    fSt,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we.    wSt,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pfit, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;    mate,     ctib,     cttre,    unite,    cfcr,    rfcle,     full;     try,     Sf  rian.     SB,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


theater-goer 

oivln'-tra;  behind  this,  and  facing  the  audience, 
was  i  he  stage  for  the  performers  who  took  part  in 
the  drama ;  the  back  of  the  stage  being  filled  in 
by  a  permanent  architecturally  decorated  so-ne. 
Roman  theaters  also  formed  semi-circles^with  seats 
rising  in  the  form  of  an^mphitheater  for  the  spec- 
tators, at  the  chord  of  which  was  the  stage  (scena) , 
with  its  permanent  decorations.  The  orchestra, 
which  was  the  space  between  the  stage  and  the 
lowest  tier  of  spectators,  was  employed  by  the 
Greeks  for  theatrical  purposes,  whereas  the  Ko- 
mans  turned  it  into  seats  for  the  senators.  The  top- 
most tier  was  generally  crowned  with  a  covered  por- 
tico. The  whole  mass  of  the  rows  of  seats  was  sup- 
ported by  a  solid  substructure  of  piers  and  arches, 
which  formed  passages  of  three  stories  one  above 
another,  retaining  the  circular  form  of  the  build- 
ing; whilo  externally  they  formed  arcades,  which 
were  surrounded  with  half-columns  or  piers  with 
entablatures  over  them.  The  exterior  of  the 
straight  portion  of  the  building,  which  contained 
the  stage  and  some  chambers  connected  with  it,  was 
generally  surrounded  by  a  portico.  The  theaters 
wore  either  open,  or  were  protected  against  the  sun 
and  rain  by  an  awning  stretched  over  them.  The 
scena  consisted  of  the  scena  in  a  restricted  sense, 
answering  to  the  modern  scene,  and  the  pulpitum 


Theater  of  Dionysos. 

or  stage.  The  scene  itself,  in  accordance  with  a 
critical  canon  observed  with  much  solicitude  by  the 
Grecian  dramatists,  was  very  rarely  changed  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  same  play,  although  the  scena 
versatilis,  the  turning  scene,  and  the  scena  ductilis, 
the  shifting  scene,  were  not  altogether  unknown. 
The  pulpitum  again  was  divided  into  the  proscen- 
ium, M  space  in  front  of  the  scene,  where  the  act- 
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A.  .4s  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to.  or  connected  with 
the  congregation  described  under  B. 

"  The  Theattne  Nuns  were  founded  by  the  Blessed  Ursula 
Benincasa  .  .  .  she  died  iu  1618."— Adilis  and  Arnold. 
tvidi.  Diet.,  p.  792. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist. :  Any  member  of  a  congregation  of 
Regular  Clerks,  which  derived  its  name  from 
Theate  (now  Chieti) ,  a  fortified  city  of  the  Abruzzo, 
of  which  John  PeterCaraffa,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Congregation,  was  Bishop.  Associated  with 
Caraffa,  were  St.  Cajetan,  Paul  Consigheri,  and 
Boniface  de  Colle ;  the  first  steps  toward  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  congregation  were  taken  in  1524, 
and  in  the  following  year  it  was  approved  by  Pope 
Clement  VII.  The  object  of  the  founders  was  the 
promotion  of  spiritual  life  among  Christians  and 
the  removal  of  irregularities  among  the  secular 
clergy.  The  members  took  the  three  vows,  and 
practiced  rigid  poverty,  for  they  even  abstained 
from  asking  alms.  In  the  popedom  of  C  a  raff  a,  who 
was  elected  in  1555,  and  took  the  title  ot  Paul  IV., 
the  congregation  spread  over  the  Continent,  but  is 
at  present  confined:  to  Italy. 

'the  -a-tral,  the-a  -tral,  adj.  [Fr.,  from  Latin 
theatralis.]  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  a  theater 
or  theaters ;  theatrical. 

"In  theatral  actions  he  personates  Herod  In  his 
majesty."— Comment,  on  Chaucer  (ed.  1665),  p.  23. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  theater,  or  to  scenic  rep- 
resentations ;  resembling  the  manner  of  dramatic 
performers. 

"The  people  in  general  fonder  of  theatrical  entertain- 
ment."— Goldsmith:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  zii. 

2.  Calculated  for  display ;  pompous. 

"But  whichsoever  we  do,  neither  our  language  should 
be  florid,  nor  our  manner  theatrical."— Seeker:  Works, 
vol.  v.,  Charge  1. 

3.  Meretricious,  artificial,  false. 

the-at  -rlc-al,  nhe-at  -rlc,  a.  [Lat.  theatricus, 
from  Gr.  theatrikos.] 

*the-at-rl-cal'-l-t?,  8.  [Eng.  theatrical;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  theatrical ;  anything 
that  is  theatrical ;  theatrical  display.  (C.  Kings- 
ley:  Alton  Locke,  ch.  vi.) 

nhe-at'-rl-cal-lze,  v.t.  [Eng.  theatrical;  -tze.] 
To  cast  in  a  dramatic  form. 

"I  shall  occasionally  theatricalize  my  dialogues."— 
Mad.  D-Arblay:  Diary,  193. 


.  .          , 

the-at  -rlc-al-ly1   adv.    [Eng.  theatrical;  -ly.~] 


thecla 

thebolactic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CaHsOa.  An  acid  isomeric  or  identical 
with  lactic,  and  round  in  the  mother  liquors  of  mor- 
phine. It  is  said  that  some  of  its  salts  differ  from 
those  of  ordinary  lactic  acid.  Turkey  opium  yields 
about  two  per  cent,  as  lactate  of  calcium. 

the  -ca,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  theke=&  case,  a  box, 

BI.  Anat.:  A  sheath,  specif,  applied  to  the  sheath 
inclosing  the  spinal  cord,  formed  by  the  dura  mater. 

|2.  Botany: 

(1)  An  anther.     (Grew.) 

raj  Used  in  the  plural  of  (a)  the  sporangia,  cap- 
sules, or  conceptacles  of  ferns;  (6)  the  sporangia  or 
capsules  of  mosses;  (c)  the  sporangia,  folliculi,  or 
involucres  of  Equisetacese ;  (d)  the  sporocarpia, 
conceptacles,  or  capsules  of  Lycopodiacece ;  and  (e) 
the  asci  of  Lichens  and  Fungals. 

3.  Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Hyaleidro.  Shell  straight, 
conical,  tapering  to  a  point,  back  flattened,  aper- 
ture trigonal.    Possibly  a  sub-genus  of  Orthoceras. 
Forty  species ;  from  the  Palfeozoic  Rocks. 

4.  ZoOl. :  A  sheath  or  receptacle ;  specif.,  the  wall 
of  a  sclerodermic  corallum.     In  some  cases  it  is 
strengthened  by  an  epitheca. 

the-cac  -Sr-a,  «.    [Gr.  Mefce=sheath,  and  keras 

8  ZoOl. ':  A  genus  of  Doridse  (q.  v.) ,  with  two  species, 
from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  long. 

the-ca-dac  -t?l,  sub.  [THECADACTYLUS.]  Any 
individual  of  tb,e  genus  Thecadactylus  (q.  v.). 

tthe-ca-dae  -tyVus,  «.  [Ger.  theke=&  case,  and 
daktylos=&  finger.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Geckotidfe,  or  a  sub-genus  of 
Gecko  (q.  v.).  Toes  half-webbed,  no  femoral  pores, 
tail  uniformly  granular. 

the-cal,  a.  [THECA.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
theca. 

the-caph  -6r-a,  sub.  pi.  [Latin  theca,  and  Gr. 
phoros= bearing.  ] 

ZoOl.:  The  same  as  SERTTJLABIDA.    (Hincks.) 

the  -ca-phore,  s.    [THECAPHOEA.] 

Bot. :  The  stalk  of  an  ovary ;  spec.,  the  long  stalk 
supporting  the  ovary  in  Passiflora,  &c.  Called  also 
Gynophore,  Basigynium,  and  Podogynium. 

the  -ca  spore,  sub.  [Lat.  theca,  and  Gr.  sporot, 
spora=a  seedj 

Bot.  (pi.)  .*  Spores  in  asci,  ascopores,  and  endo- 
spores.  So  named  to  distinguish  them  from  Basi- 
diospores  or  Stylospores. 


C9nnection  with  a  theater  can  be  secured  by  drop-  probably  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  Alcyonaria. 

ping  a  coin  in  a  slot.  tthe-Cl-dl'-I-dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  thecidi(um1 ; 

theave.    thave,  s.    [Of.  Welsh  da/ad=a  sheep,  Lat.  fem.  pi.  ad j .  suff . -tdcE.] 

a  ewe.]    A  ewe  of  the  first  year.  Zo0l   #  paia,ont. ;  A  family  of  Brachiopoda,  now 

the-ba  -I-a,  s.    [THEBAINE.]  usually  merged  in  Terebratulidae  (q.  v.). 

,  ^                      the-ba -Id    s.    [See  def.]     A   poem    concerning  the'-cld  -I-iim,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Gr. 

wise  arranged  so  as  to  afford    Thebes.    There   were  several  such,  but  the  name  theke=a.  sheath.] 

nd  unobstructed  view  01       e    waggjTeni  by  way  of  preeminence,  to  a  Latin  heroic  j    jjol  .  Mirbel's  name  for  an  Acheenium  (q.  v.). 

s  are  used  for  public  lectures,    poem  in  twelve  books  written  by  Statius,  born  A.  D.  2.  ZoOl.  &  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Terebratulidse, 


ranulated 


"The  building  was  a  spacious  theater, 
Half-round  on  two  main  pillars  vaulted  high, 
With  seats  where  all  the  lords  and  each  degree 
Of  sort,  might  sit  in  order  to  behold." 

Milton:  SatnsoH  Agonfstes,  1,606. 

2.  A  room,  hall,  or  other  place,  generally  with  a 
platform  at  one  end,  and  ranks  of  seats,  rising  a- 
they  recede,  or  otherw: 
the  spectators  a  full  a: 

platform.    Such  rooms  are  useaiorpuunc  IBULIU-I;»,    poem  ;n  twelve  books  written  by  statius,  corn  A.  u.       2   ZoOl.  &  Palceont.:  A  genus 
anatomical  demonstrations,  surgical  operations  &c.    g^  <jje(i  A.  D.  96.  or  Thecidiidte.    Shell  thickened,  with 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  place  rising  by  steps  or  gradations  like  the 
seats  in  a  theater. 

"Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theater 
Of  stateliest  view."        Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  141. 

2.  A  place,  scene,  or  sphere  of  action  or  exhibition  ; 
a  scene  or  field  of  operations ;  the  scene  or  locality 
where  aseries  of  events  takes  place ;  as,  the  thea* 
of  war. 

theater-goer  s.    Aplaygoer;  one  who  frequcmo    tm;i,iivji  m  yua^""""'"*"""-*!— —  •. — =  —  — vi-" -T  nj,bt\j,,*, .  *i*»"u~-~».",  —  0— -- — * — - — 

Hunters                                                                                  tastes  acrid,  and  is  extremely  poisonous.  It  melts  at  wings  wholly  dark  brown,  or  with  a  large  blotch 

,  ,                       12-5%  is  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  m  alcohol  Of  some  other  color,  or  with  pale  markings  near 

theater-going,  s.    The  practice  of  frequenting    ftnd  'etjjer    and  is  coiored  deep  red  with  sulphuric  the  hinder  margin ;  hind  wings  with  a  transverse 

theaters.                                                                                ncid.  pale  line  below,  which  is  entire,  interrupted,  or 

The  -ban  a  &s.    [See  def.]  nearly  obsolete.     Larvre  feeding  on  trees,  shrubs, 

D*    '    I                            i.M       *    Thohoc  or  papilionaceous  plants.  Common  in  all  temperate 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Thebes.  regions.     Thecla  rubi,  the  Green  Hair-streak,  has 

B.  -4s  subsl. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Thebes.  the  under  side  of  the  wings  green  ;  the  rest  have 
Theban-legion, «.    [THUNDEKING-LEGION,2.]  not  this  character.     T.  betulai, .the  Brown  Hair- 
Theban-year,  i 


"  Up  in  Wheens  we  have  not  got  reconciled  to  theater- 
tfoing  yet." — St.  James's  Gazette,  June  2,  1887. 

the  -a-ter-less,  a.    [Eng.  theater ;  -less.]    With- 
out a  theater ;  without  going  to  a  theater. 

"Nobody  with  a  few  pence  in  his  pocket  need  go  theater- 
1*88  to  bed.  — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*the-a-ter  -I-an,  s.    [English  theater;  -ian.]   An 
Actor. 

"Players    I  mean  theaterians."—  Dekker:  Satironuutix. 

The  -a-tlne,   fThe  -a-tln,   *Te  -a-tln,  a.  &  s.    and  lac 
[See  det.  B.] and  lact 

Mil     bo?-     p6ut,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    *em;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     ezpect,     Xenophon     e?lst.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.      -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Won,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,     &c.  =  bel. 


streak,  has  the  under  side  of  the  hind  wings  with 

IUKUU,..  j™. ,—  fwo  slender  white  streaks.      T.  pruni,   the  Dark 

Ancient  Chron. :  The  Egyptian  year,  which  con-  Hair-streak,  has  an  orange  band  with  a  row  of 

sisted  of  365  days  6  hours.  black  spots;   T.  album,  the  Black  Hair-streak,  a 

the-b&-lac -tic   a.    [Eng.  theb(ain) ;  o  connect.,  black  line ;  and  T.  guercus,  the  Purple  Hair-streak, 

tic  I    Derived  from  or  pertaining  to  tuebain  has  two  small  orange  spots  instead  of  the  band. 

'tic  acid  The  first  of  the  five  is  the  most  common. 


thecodont 

tthe  -co  dont,  a.  &,s.    [THECODOXTIA.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Thecodontia 
(q.  v.) ;  having  the  teeth  fixed  in  distinct  sockets. 

"In  some  respects  the  Thecodont  Reptiles  make  an  ap- 
proach to  the  Lacertilians,  while  in  others  they  approxi- 
mate to  the  Deinosanria.  tJpon  the  whole,  however,  they 
would  seem  to  be  best  regarded  as  an  ancient  group  of 
Amphiccelian  Crocodiles,  distinguished  by  their  com- 
pressed, trenchant,  and  serrated  teeth." — Xichotson- 
PalCEont.,  ii.  213. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Thecodontia 
(q.v.). 

tthe-cd-d8n'-ti-a  (ti  as  shl),  s.pl.  [Gr.  theke= 
a  case,  and  odous  (genit.  odontos)=&  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  An  order  of  Reptilia  founded  by  Owen. 
Vertebral  bodies  biconcave ;  ribs  of  trunk  long  and 
bent,  the  anterior  ones  with  a  bifurcate  head ;  limbs 
ambulatory,  femur  with  a  third  trochanter ;  teeth 
with  the  crown  more  or  less  compressed,  pointed, 
with  trenchant  and  finely-serrate  margins,  im- 
planted in  distinct  sockets.  Two  genera,  Theco- 
dontosaunis  and  Pateosaurus,  from  the  Trias,  near 
Bristol.  (See  extract  under  THECODONT,  A.)  Hux- 
ley regards  them  as  Dinosaurian. 

thi-c6-dSn-ti-sau'-rus,  s.  [Gr.  theke=a  case; 
odous  (genit.  odontos)  =  a  tooth,  and  sauros=a 
lizard.]  [THECODONTIA.] 


4056 

*2.  That  which  is  stolen. 

"If  the  theft  be  certainly  found  in  his  hand  alive, 
whether  or,  ass,  or  sheep,  he  shall  restore  double." — Exo- 
dus xxii.  4. 

*theft-bote,  s. 

Old  Eng.  Law:  The  receiving  of  a  man's  goods 
again  from  a  thief,  or  a  compensation  for  them  by 
way  of  composition,  and  to  prevent  the  prosecution 
of  the  thief. 

"Of  a  nature  somewhat  similar  to  the  two  last  species 
of  offences,  is  theft-bntr;  which  is  where  the  party  robbed 
not  only  knows  the  felon,  but  also  takes  his  goods  again, 
or  other  amends,  upon  agreement  not  to  prosecute.  This 
is  frequently  called  compounding  of  felony;  and  for- 
merly was  held  to  make  a  man  an  accessory :  but  is  now 
punished  with  fine  and  imprisonment.  To  advertise  a 
reward  for  the  return  of  things  stolen,  or  lost,  with  no 
questions  asked,  or  words  to  the  same  purport,  subjects 
the  advertiser  and  the  printer  or  publisher  to  a  forfeiture 
of  fefl  to  any  person  who  will  sue  for  the  same,  who  is  en- 
titled also  to  his  full  costs  of  suit." — Blue-stone-  Com- 
ment., bk.  iv.,  ch.  10. 

•theft  -u-ous,  o.    [Eng.  theft;  -uout.] 

1.  Lit.:  Dishonest;  inclined  or  inclining  to  acts 
of  theft ;  involving  theft. 

2.  Fig. :  Hidden,  sly,  underhand. 

"When  you  have  read  the  article  of  greatest  celebrity 


thelyphonid 

Theistic  Church,  s, 

Church  Hist.:  A  Church  founded  in  London  in 
1871  for  the  purpose  of  promulgating  the  theistic 
views  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  ('.  Voysry,  "  which  the  decis- 
ion of  the  Privy  Council  (1S70)  has  debarred  him 
from  preaching  as  vicar  of.Hoaiaugh."  Among  the 
promoters  were  many  eminent  mon,  notably  I>r. 
Patrick  Black,  Sir  John  Howrine,  Cluirlos  Darwin, 
Sir  Charles  Lyoll,  Andrew  Pritchard,  Judge  Stans- 
feld,  the  Right  Rev.  Samuel  Hinds,  formerly  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  and  many  others.  Their  leading  princi- 
ples are : 

1.  That  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  every  man  to  think 
for  himself  in  matters  of  religion. 

2.  That  there  is  no  finality  in  religious  beliefs;  that 
higher  views  of  God  are  always  possible. 

3.  That  it  is  our  duty  to  obtain  the  highest  truth,  and 
to  proclaim  it  and  to  detect  and  controvert  errors. 

4.  That  religion  is  based  on  morality. 

6.  That  Theism  is  not  aggressive  against  persons,  only 
against  erroneous  opinions. 

Their  belief  may  be  summarized  thus : 

1.  That  there  is  one  living  and  true  God,  and  there  is 
no  other  God  beside  Him. 

2.  That  He  is  perfect  in  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
and  therefore  every  one  is  safe  in  His  everlasting  care. 

8.  Therefore  that  none  can  ever  i 


formed  by  him  for  the  reception  of  StephanoscyphiLs    English  Jllen  of  Letters  p  138 

mirabilis.    [STEPHANOSCYPHCS.]  the-gHh  -5r.  adv.    [See  def.]    A  Scotch  form  of 

the-c6-smi-ll-a,  subst.    [Gr.  theke=a  case,  and    Together  (q.  v.). 
smile=a  knife  for  cutting.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Actinozoa.  One  species 
from  the  Rheetic  or  Lower  Lias;  twenty-one  from 
the  Jurassic  rocks  of  Britain,  and  others  from  the 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary. 

the-C&  so  -ma-t?.,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
theke=n  case,  and  soma=the  body.] 

Zoology:  A  section  of  Pteropoda  (q.  v.).  Animal 
with  external  shell ;  head  indistinct ;  foot  and  ten- 


Theative 
rn'--   1  ne  purgative 

°'  Ch<*radod">  ch"" 


or  remain  eter- 


tic  infusion  of  the 


the-leph  -or-g,,  s.    [Gr.  thele=a  teat,  a  nipple, 


the  -I-form,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  thea,  and  Eng./orm.]  tr°Pi°s  of  America. 

Having  the  form  of  tea.  Thel  -lus-SOn  (Th  as  T),  ».     [See  def.  of  com- 

the-l'-na,  s.    [THEINE.]  pound.] 
the  -ine,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  the(a) ;  -int.]  Thellusson's  Act,  s. 


the-c6-spSn  -dfl-iiB  s     fGr  theke=a  case  and    P1'jy<lric  'acid.    On  evaporation  of  the  solution  and 
ondylos,  sphondylos=k  vertebra.]  ?Jft™*^  tolt.a.n«dJOl!O.m?_t!.m!Lt-h-!j;_h,e.i?e,c:?8- 


spondyl 


the  -16-dfis,  *.    [Gr.  thele=&  nipple,  and  odous= 


tallizesout.    Purified  by  animal  charcoal  it  forms 


Palceont.:  A  provisional  genus  of  Cestracionts. 


*the-dome,  s.    [Mid.  Eng.  thee,  v. ;  -don.]    Pros- 
perity, success,  fortune. 

"  Evil  thfdome  on  his  monkes  snoute." 


theI-6-ther'-niIn,  s.    (Gr,  £Aei'on=sulphur ;  ther-    external  antennae  very  snort,  placed  near  foor'sta'lks 
mos=heat,  and -in  (Chem.).J    [PLOMBIEEIN.]  of  eyes.    Thelphusa  fluviatilw,  the  best-known  spe- 

their,  'thalr,  *thar,  a.  or  pass.  pron.   [Orig.  not    cies-js  from  »*  southeast  of  Europe. 


thee, 
Thou  (c. 
dative  cases :  .-' 

*thee, 
be  str 
Goth. 
Ge: 

"Well  mOU>  jo  («ec,  t»3  well  u»u  W1BK  Jfuur  blluUKIlt.  AT.  -- rl-, 

[Formed  from  their  on  anal- 

,i.f.i.  [See  def.]  A  contraction  of  Theeich,    t^lirs'l  °Th''eir!'OTLilj   "''  Dan,- der<'s  •'  ,S^-  deras= 
an  abbreviation  of  So  mote  ich  thee=So  may  I  pros-    used  aBsolutely,  and  as  a  nominate,  o'bjectTv^  o? 

simple  predicate. 

Uycause  oure  f  uyr  was  nought  y-maad  of  beech, 
That  is  the  cause,  and  other  noon,  so  theech.'' 


forests'  bea"D«  a 


analogy  to  Laud- 


. 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,857 


theet  -see,  s.  r.THiETsiE.] 

thee"-za,n,  a.    [THEA.]    (See  compound.) 

theezan-tea,  s. 


the  -I§m,  s.    [Gr.  th6os=n  god;  Fr.  tMisme.] 
1.  The  belief   in  a  God,  as  distinguished  from 


the-ljfg.-6-num,  s.  [Lat.  thelygonon;  Gr.  the- 
lygonon=a  plant  supposed  to  assist  thoprocreation 
of  females ;  theli/gonoa  -  begetting  girls :  thelys  = 

_  _ female,  and  ffone= offspring.] 

theek,  thelk  v  t  &i     [THATCH   r  1    Tothatch     atheism.    In  this  sense  Christians,  Jews,  Moham-      .Bot.:  Agennsof  Chenopodiaceee.  Only  known  spe- 
(Scotch  &  Prov  )  '    medans,  Ac.,  are  all  theists.  Etymologically  viewed,    5Jes  Thelygbnum  cynocram.be,  the  kynokrambc  of 

theot   ,     rr™          i    rp,    .  ,     .  theisn   (from   the   Greek)    and   deism    (from  the    PIOS-" 

theek,  s.    [THEEK,  t;.]    Thatch,  thatching.  Latit)  both  mea-  "-  -"  "  '         "    '     *     "  ; 

part  of  the  seve 

fell  into  some  dis , „ ._ 

Theism  was  used  in  its  stead.    [DEIST,  DEISM.]  nean. 

2.  The  belief  in^  a^God^an^in  ^natural^reliRion      _the-lf-ml  -tra,  s.    [Gr.  thclymitres=m  woman's 


Lat.  thely-mi- 


thedfian  =  to   steal;    cogn.   with   O.   Fris.    thiufthe'    a(*eist;  and  so  there  may  be  deists  of  various'kinds."         the-l^-ml  -trl  d£B     s     1)1      TMod 
from thiaf=a  thief;  Icel.  thyfdh,  thyft,  from  thjofr    -n'<""-land:  Christianity  Vindicated,  p.  62.  tr(a) ;  Lat.  fcm.  pl.  a^-  S1fff'  .Jdce  i' 

=atnief.]  the-Isf-Ic,  the-Ist -Ic-al/ a.    [Eng.  theist;  -ic.,       Bot.:  A  family  of  Neotteaj. 

jjsriai^ny." thieTing- faWthe  ^dS^oft^tf"0^^--0^  ^ffii^tsM^^r^3  AD 

^3SSS^Sa^SSSS^£K9Si  £XS&Stt3'&&S&S:S&3S£  ^^£%£^^3^S%£&. 

*•*• system."—  Warton:  Life  of  Thomas  Pope,  p.  208.  ii.  288. 


fate,     fat,    fare     amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here, 
or,     wore,    WQlf,     w8rk,     who,    s6n;     mate,    cttb,     cttre,    unite, 


camel,     hgr,     th«re;     pine,    pit, 
cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Sfnan. 


sire,    sir.    marine; 
,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a. 


g6,    pdt 
qu  =  kw! 


thelyphonidae 

tlbe-ly^-phon  I  d£e,  «.  pi.    [TIIELYPHONIDES.] 
the-iyph-b  nld  -e  a,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Latin,  from 
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theocratic 


.,   .      . 
thelyphoims   (q.  v.),  and  (jr.  cidos=form,  appear-    either  past  or  future. 


A.  As  adverb:  thence  -from,  adv.    [English  thence,  and /rom.) 

l.°At  that  time;   referring  to  a  time  specified,    From  that  place. 


Then  thou  wast  not  out  three  years  old." 

shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 


ZoOl.:  An  order  of  the  Class  Arachnida.  Cepha- 
lothorax similar  to  that  of  the  Scorpions,  bearing 
also  similar  traces  of  its  soldered  segments ;  abdo- 

MSSStfWgHftS^  SusfisJtuse  oSr-en^we^ 


"thennes,  nhens,  adv.    [THENCE.] 
•thennes-forth,  adv.    [THENCEFORTH.] 
the-6-,    pref.    [Gr.  rh<-os=God.]    The  first    ele- 

- 


next. 


There  are  three  families,  all  tropical, 
the-ly'-phon  -I-de§,  subst.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  thety' 


2.  Afterward;    soon    afterward  or  immediately;    mont  iu'mauy  words  derived  from  the  Greek  re- 
ferring to  the  Divine  Being  or  divinity. 
the-6-bro  -ma,  s.    [Pref.  theo-  =god,  and  Greek 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Byttnerese.    Small   trees,  with 


which  we  are  perpetually  changing  our  scene*;   we  first 
leave  childhood  behind  us,   then  youth,  then  the  years  of 


,_.  ..  .  .  ripened  manhood  then  the  better  and  more  pleasing  part  ]arge'simpl0  leaves,  and  the'flowers  in  clusters. 

phon(us);  Lat.  masc.orfem.pl.  adj.  stiff,  -ides.}  of  old  uge."-Kambler,  No.  102.  Sepals  five;  petals  five,  hooded,  ligulate  at  the 

ZoOl.:  The  type-family  of  Thelyphonidea,  with  3  \j  another  time;  as,  now  and  then—At,  onetime  apeXj  stamens  five,  each  with  double  anthers,  and 

onegenus,Thelyphonus(q.v.).  The  abdomen  term-  an(j  another.  a  horn-like  appendage  between  the  filaments; 

inates  with  three  post-abdominal  segments,  to  ^  Then  is  used  elliptically  for  then  existing,  then  8tyios  filiform ;  fruit  large,  five-celled ;  stigma  five- 
which  is  attached  a  many-jointed  setiferous  tail. 


the-ljph -6-nuS,    s.     [Gr.    thelyphonos  =  killing 
omen:    thi'lys  —  female,     and    phonos  =  killing ; 


beintj.  parted;  more  or  less 

"Theffcdi  bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Laud,  attended  on  his    pentagonal  fruits, 
majesty  throughout  the  whole  journey."— Clarendon.  with   a   thick   tough 


places  under  the  bark  of  old  trees ;  when  disturbed 
they  hold  up  the  palpi,  as  if  for  defense,  and  beat  a 
rapid  retreat,  with  the  tail  erect. 

them.   pron.    [A.  S.  thdm,  thaem,  dat.  of  thd=       7j\~ti 
tliey  1  lief  theim;  Dan.  &  sW.  dero.l    [THEY.]    The       iU,^^*  Jj 
dative  and  objective  case  of  they ;  those  persons  or       3   Till  then  r  1 
things;  those. 

the-mat -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  thema  (genit.  thematos)  =  a 
theme.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  containing  a 
ieme  or  themes. 

thematic-catalogue,  s. 

Music:  A  catalogue  giving  the  opening  theme  of 
:ach  piece  of  music  contained  in  it. 

them'-a-tlst,  subst.  [THEMATIC.]  A  writer  of 
:hemes. 

theme,  *teme,  Hheam,  nheame,  «.  [O.  Fr. 
'erne  (Fr.  theme),  from  Lat.  thema;  Gr.  thema= 

lat  which  is  laid  down,  the  subject  of  an  argu- 

ent ;  tithemi=to  place ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  tema.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  subject  or  topic  on  which  a  person  writes  or 
eaks;  anything  proposed  as  a  subject  of  discus- 

_.on  or  discourse. 

2.  Discourse  on  a  certain  subject. 


'lltlf-n:   llttlil  (iritc  mttntcr,  i.  iv*.  7',I"7,~  '  " 

the  Cacao-tree,  is  six- 

T  1.  But  then:  But  on  the  other  hand;  but  not-  teen  or  eighteen  feet 

withstanding ;  but  in  return.  high,  with  large,  ob- 

2.  By  then:  long,   entire,  acumi- 

By  that  time.    (Colloq.)  natei  smooth  leaves  ; 

jme  when  or  that.  clusters    of    flowers, 

Until  that  time.  witn  tne  calyx  rose- 

"Tili  then  who  knew  colored  and  the  pet- 

The  force  of  those  dire  arms?  ajs  yellowish.    Fruit 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  98.  gix  to  ten  incheslong, 

then-a-days,  adv.    In  those  days ;  in  times  past ;  three  to  five  broad,  Theobroma. 

correlative  to  now-a-days.  with  ten  elevated  Branch  of  Cacao-tree,  flower,  and 

then-al,  adj.    [THENAR.]    The  same  as  THENAR  kmgitudin  al^i  bs^        , 

(l-Jj*-  yelfow!P<Each'  contains  between  fifty  and   a   hun- 

then'-ar,  s.  &  a.    [Gr.  thenar,  from  thenem,  2  aor.  Jired  seeds.    These,  slightly  fermented,  constitute 

infln.  of  theino=to  strike.]  the  cocoa.    Great  forests  of  the  Cacao-tree  exist  in 

A.  As  substantive :  Demarara.    It  is  also  cultivated  extensively  in  the 
Anat,  The  palm  of  the  hand  or  the  sole  of  the  ^S^S^SSSKiff^^SS&SS' 

Ioot-  crete  oil,  obtained  by  expression  and  heat  from  the 

B.  ^ls  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  palm  of  tne    ground  seeds,  is  used  as  au  emollient.    It  does  not 
hand  or  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  become  rancid,  and  on  that  account  is  largely  used 

in  pharmacy  for  the  preperation  of  suppositories 


thenar-eminence,  thenar-prominence,  s. 

Anat. :  The  fleshy  mass  constituting  the  ball  of  and  pessaries. 

...  „.„ the  thumb.    It  consists  of  four  muscles :  the  06-  the-6-br6'-mIC,  a.   [Mod.  Lat.  theobrom(a) ;  -ic.J 

3.  A  short  dissertation,  composed  by  a  student  on    auctor  pollicis,  the   opponens   pollicis,  the  flexor  Derived  from  Theobroma  cacao. 

-  given  subject^  an  essay. tt_                            brevis  pollicis,  and  the  adductor  pollicis.  theobromic-acld,  s. 

Then-ard,s.    [THENAHDITE.]    (See  compound.)  chem...  C64H,.28O.2.    Obtained  from  cacao-butter 

Thenard's  blue,  s.    [COBALT-BLUE.]  by  saponification,  and  fractional  distillation  of  the 

then  -ard-Ite,  subst.    [After  the  French  chemist,  product.     It  melts  at  72-2°,  and  distills  at  a  higher 

L.  J.  Thenard  ;  suff.  -lie  (Min.).}  .  temperature  without  decomposition. 

Min.:  A  soluble  mineral,  forming  large  deposits  the-6-bro  -mine,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.  theobrom(a) ; 
in  Spain,  Arizona  Territory  and  other  places.    Crys- 
tallization  orthorhombic,  with  a  basal   cleavage. 
Hardness,     2-3 ;     specific 


'  wS  aching  is  done  ;  an 


4.  Subject, 

5.  That  by  means. 
Bstrumcnt.  a  means. 

*6.  A  division  for  the  purppse  of  provincial 
administration  under  the  Byzantine  Empire.  There 

ere  twenty-nine  themes,  twelve  in  Europe  and 
even  teen  in  Asia. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Music: 


Chemistry  :  C7H8N4O.2.    An  alkaloid  present  in  the 


(i)  One  of  the  divisions  of  a  subject,  in  the  devel-    vitreous;  color,  white;   sometimes  brown.     Com-    ODe  to  two  per  cent.    It  can  be  obtained  by  treating 
pment  of  sonata-form.  position  :  Soda,  56'3 ;  sulphuric  acid,  43'7=1UO,  which    a  hot-water 


pment  o    sonaa-orm.  poson  :    o,  , 

(:!)  The  cantus  flrmus  on   which  counterpart  is  corresponds  to  the  formula,  NaO,bO;!. 
.  thence,    *thanne, 

The  subject  of  a  fugue.  Hhennes    "thens,    ad 


gravity,    2'55  ;    luster,    see(jg  of  Theobroma  cacao,  to  the  extent  of  from 

er  cent.    It  can  beobtained  by  treating 
extract  of  the  ground  beans  with  ace- 


E  a  noun  unchanged  in  inflection  or  conjugation. 
"  Let  scholars  daily  reduce  the  words  to  their  original 
•  theme,  to  their  first  case  of  nouns,  or  first  tense  of 
"—Watts. 


Them-Is,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Gr.  Mythol.:  Tee  goddess  of  Justice  or  Law, 
Jaughter  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  mother  by 
Jupiter  of  the  Fates,  the  Sea- 
sons, Peace,  Order,  Justice, 

and  all  deities  beneficial  to 
nankind.  She  is  generally 
-•epresented  in  a  form  resem- 
bling that  of  Athene,  but  car- 
rying the  horn  of  plenty  in 
one  hand  and  a  pair  of  scales 
'si  the  other. 

2.  Astron.:  [ASTEROID,  24.] 
The  mls-tt-a'-nl,    ThS- 

nls  -tl-ans.,  s.  pi.     [AGNO- 


7o"modmedaby  inflec-    da^^G^llanne^^0 

"I  thence 
Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventrous  song." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  12. 

2.  From  that  time ;  thenceforth. 

"There  shall  be  no  more  thence  an  infant  of  days."— 
Isaiah  Ixv.  20. 

3.  For  that  reason ;  from  that  source ;  from  this ; 
out  of  this. 

"  Not  to  sit  idle  with  so  great  a  gift 
Useless,  and  thence  ridiculous  about  him." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonisten,  1,500. 

*4.  Not  there ;  elsewhere  ;  absent. 
"  Who  would  be  thenoe  that  has  the  benefit  of  aecess  ?  " 
—Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  v.  2. 

T  From  thence :  A  pleonastic  but  well  authorized 
expression. 

"I  was  not  sick  of  any  fear/rcmi  thence." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  86. 


tate  of  lead,  removing  excess  of  lead  with  sulphydric 
acid    evaorating  the  solution,  and  extracting  the 


them-selves;,  reflex,  pron. 
L-Sng.  tliem,  and  selves.}  An 
emphatic  and  reflexive  form 
of  the  third  plural  personal 
ioun ;  their  own  pelves ; 
-_ icir  own  persons.  (Used  as 
the  plural  of  himself,  herself,  Themis. 

and  itself.)    [HIMSELF.  ] 

"They  open  to  themselves  at  length  the  way." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  IBS. 


.  , 

acids  forming  crystalline  salts.  Heated  to  100°  with 
methyl  iodide  it  is  converted  into  methyl-theobro- 
mine  or  theine. 

*the-6-chr!s'-tlc,  adj.  [Pref.  theo-,  and  Greek 
cftratos=anointed;  chrio=to  anoint.]  Anointed 
by  God. 

the-oc  -ra-9yS  subst.  [Gr.  <ft«ofcratta=theraleof 
God  ;  Mwos=god,  andfcra<os=strength,  government, 
power;  Fr.  theocratie.] 

1  Government  of  a  state  by  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  God  ;  a  state  of  civilization  and  religion  in 
which  the  political  power  is  exercised  by  a  sacer- 
dotal caste;  as  in  the  case  of  the  Israelites,  with 
whom  the  theocracy  lasted  till  the  time  of  Saul. 

"Thus  the  Almighty  becoming  their  king,  in  as  real  a 
sense  as  he  was  their  God,  the  republic  of  the  Israelites 
was  properly  a  theocracy  in  which  the  two  societies,  civil 
and  reliKious,  were  of  course  entirely  incorporated."  — 
Warburton.  Divine  Legation,  bk.  v.,  g  2. 

2.  A  state  governed  by  the  immediate  direction  of 


then9e  -forth,  nhennes-forth,  "thens-forth,    God. 

adverb.    [Eng.  thence,  and  forth.]    From  that  time ;       the-oc -ra-s?,  s.     [Gr.  theokrasia,  from  theos= 
thereafter.  '  ' ' :~* n 

"If  the  salt  hath  lost  its  savor 
good  for  nothing." — Matthew  v.  18. 


god,  and  krasis=a.  mixture.] 
it  is  thenceforth       i.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  mixture  of  the  worship  of  dif- 

'^Thenc~e7arth  is  frequently  preceded  by  from,  a       2.  Anc.  Philos. :  The  intimate,  union  of  the  soul 
leonasmTQ  sanctioned  by  good  usage.  ™th.Go£  ln,  contemplation,  which  was  considered 

"From    thenceforth    Pilate    sought  to  release  him."-    attainable  by  the  Neoplatomsts. 
John  ili.  12.  the  -6-crat,  s.    [THEOCRACY.]     One    who  lives 

under  a  theocracy ;  one  who  is  ruled  m  civil  affairs 


ple 


;  admin- 


thence -for-ward,  adv.    [Eng.  thence,  and  for-    under  a  theocracy ;  < 

then,  *than.  'thanne,  nhenne,  adv.  &  conj.    ward.]    From  that  time  or  place  onward.  direc_ tly  bylr od. 

[Grig,  the  same  word  as  ffci»(q.v.),  but  afterward        "Whenhecomes  to  the  Lord's  table,  every  communi-    ^  ^f^^^^'J^f..^^"!"!^ theocracy-''-     ' 
differentiated;    A.  S.   dhaenne,   dhanne,   dhojme;    cant  professes  to  repent,  and  promises  to  lead  a  new  life    cratique.j         or  pertaining tc          eocracj  ,  , 
Goth,  than;  Ger.  dan»t=then,  at  that  time.] thenceforward." -Kettlewetl. istored  by  the  immediate  direction  of  God. 

bfiii     boy-     pout     ]6%l;     cat,    cell,    chorus,     chin,    bench;    go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a?;     expect,    Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -slon  =  shun;     tion,     -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  uhus.     -ble.     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


theodicaea 

*the-6-dI-c.8e  -a,  s.    [THEODICY.) 

the-o-dl  $e -an,  a.  iEng.tlieodicy;  -an.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  theodicy  (q.  v.). 

the-6d  -1-$?,  s.    [Gr.  theos=God ;  <iifce=justice.] 

Philos. :  A  vindication  of  the  Deity  in  respect  of 
the  organization  of  the  world,  and  the  freedom  of 
the  human  will.  The  term  is  specially  applied  to 
a  defense  of  Theism  against  Atheism,  which  Leib- 
nitz undertook  by  publishing,  in  1710,  his  Essai  de 
Theodicte,  respecting  the  goodness  of  God,  the  lib- 
erty of  man,  and  tho  origin  of  the  Bible.  The 
problem  theodicy  proposes  to  solve  is  stated  and 
estimated  by  Albert  Taylor  Bledsoe,  LL.D.,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  How,  under  the  government  of  an  infinitely 
perfect  Being,  evil  could  have  proceeded  from  a 
creature  of  his  own,  has  ever  been  regarded  as  the 
great  difficulty  pertaining  to  the  intellectual  system 
of  the  universe.  (Theodicy.  Intro.  II.)  fOpTIM- 

I.-iM  .  1 .  | 


beat?  That  which  presents  the  most  perfect  order  and 
harmony.  Thebasisof  all  philosophy,  therefore  [accord- 
ing to  Leibnitz],  will  be  the  conviction  that  whatever  is 
is  for  the  best;  that  everything  is  good,  harmonious,  and 
beautiful.  Philosophy  is  a  Theodicy."— <3.  U.  Lewes  Hist 
Philos.  (ed.  1880),  ii.  272. 

the-6d  -6-llte,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps 
from  Gr.  theumai,  for  theaomai=to  see;  hodos=& 
way,  and  Wo8=smooth.  even,  plain.  It  occurs  in 
Blount^ed.  1674.]  A  most  important  instrument  for 
measuring  horizontal  and  vertical  angles,  but  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  accurately  measuring  the 
former.  Its  principle  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
altitude  and  azimuth  instrument;  the  construction 
and  purpose  of  the  two,  however,  differ,  the  latter 
being  employed  for  astronomical  purposes,  while 
the  theodolite  is  used  for  land 
surveying;  but  the  better  in- 
struments of  this  class  may  be 
employed  for  observing  the 
altitude  of  celestial  bodies. 
The  vertical  circle  is  not  gen- 
erally, however,  of  sufficient 
size,  nor  so  graduated  as  to  be 
available  for  very  accurate 
astronomical  observations.  In 
the  cut  which  shows  the  form 
known  as  a  Y  theodolite,  from 
the  shape  of  the  rests  in  which 
the  telescope  D  is  free  to  ro- 
tate, D  is  an  ordinary  refract- 
ing telescope,  having  in  the 
principal  focus  of  its  object- 
glass  an  arrangement  of  fibers 
of  unspun  silk,  called  cross- 
wires.  One  of  these  fibers  is 
level  when  the  instrument  is  Theodolite, 

correctly    set    up,    and    two 

others  like  the  letter  X,  intersect  at  a  point  in  the 
first.  When  a  point  is  to  be  viewed  with  the  tele- 
scope, the  ^telescope  is  moved  so  that  the  image 
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*the  8d-6-lIt  -Ic,  a.  [Bug.  ffceodoUtfc) ; -fa J  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  theodolite;  made  by  means  of  a 
theodolite;  as,  theodolitic  observations. 

The  6  do  si-an,  adj.  [See  dof.]  Pertainingor 
relating  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius  (A.  D.  401-450), 
or  to  tho  code  of  laws  compiled  under  his  direction. 

The  6  do -tl-an  itiasshl),».    [Soedef.] 

Eccltsioiofjff  and  Church  History  (  pi.)  : 

1.  A    sect  named  after   Theodotus,  a  tanner  of 
Byzantium,  who.  apostatizing  during  a  Roman  per- 
secution (A.  D.  192),  palliated  his  fall  by  represent- 
ing   that   Jesus,  notwithstanding  His  miraculous 
conception,    was   only   a   man.    He    [TheodotusJ, 
therefore,  had  denied  man,  and  not  God. 

2.  The  followers  of  a  disciple  of  the  former,  a 
banker,  also  called  Theodotus,  who  organized  the 
sect,  A.  D.  210.    He  held  that  Jesus,  though  born  a 
man,  became  God  at  His  baptism.    Some  of  The- 
odotus' followers  thought  that  Jesus  did  so  at  His 
resurrection  and  some  not  at  all.    Called  also  Mel- 
chisidicians  (q.  v.). 

*the-6-gon'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  theogon(y) ;  -tc.]  Of  or 
relating  to  theogony. 

"One  appertains  to  an  earlier  theogonic  scheme." — 
Gladstone:  Juventus  Mundi,  ch.  vii. 

*the-6g  -6-nI§m,  subst.  [Eng.  theogon(y);  -ism.] 
The  same  as  THEOGONY  (q.  v.). 

the-8g  -6  nlst,  s.  [Eng.  theogon(y) ;  -t*f.]  One 
who  is  versed  in  or  writes  on  theogony. 

"Snch  theologers  as  these,  who  vrewthcogontiits." — 
Cudieorth:  Intell.  System,  p.  114. 

the-8g  -6-ny1,  «.  [Lat.  theogonia,  from  Gr.  theo- 
aonia=the  origin  of  the  gods  (the  title  of  a  poem 
by  Hesiod) ,  from  t heos=Grod,  and  ffon€=generation, 
from  same  root  as  genos  =  race ;  gignomai  =  to 
become ;  Fr.  thfogonie ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  teogonia.]  Orig- 
inally, the  name  given  to  the  class  of  poems  which 
treated  of  the  generation  and  descent  of  the  gods ; 
hence,  that  branch  of  heathen  theology  which 
taught  of  the  origin  or  generation  of  the  gods. 

"The  theogonies,  or  poems  which  trace  the  descent  of 
the  gods."— Cox:  Introd.  to  Mythology,  p.  86. 

the-ol  -6-gal,  s.    [THEOLOGUS.] 

*the-Sl  -6  gas-t8r,  s.  [English  theolog(y) ;  suff. 
-aster,  used  in  contempt,  as  in  poetaster,  &c.]  A 
kind  of  quack  in  theology  or  divinity ;  a  pretender 
to  a  knowledge  of  theology. 

"Offered  unto  God  himselfe,  by  a  company  of  theologas- 
ters." — Burton:  Anat.  Melan.,  p.  267. 

*the-8l -6-ger,  s.  [Eng.  theolog(y);  -er.]  A  theo- 
logian. 

"Now  it  is  very  true  that  some  Christian  theologers  also 
have  made  God  to  be  All,  according  to  these  latter 
senses." — Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  307. 

the-6  16  gl-an,  s.  [Eng.  theology;  -an.]  One 
who  is  well  versed  in  theology ;  a  professor  of  theol- 
ogy or  divinity  ;  a  divine. 

t  have  been  employed  to  defile  places 


theology 

*the-6l   6-giz-gr,  s.    [English  theologiz(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  theologizes ;  a  theologian, 
•the  -6  logue,  s.    [THEOLOGY.]   A  theologian. 

"  Ve  gentle  theolugues  of  calmer  kind." 

Young:  .\irjltl  Tluniyhts,  vii. 

the-6l  6  gus,  the-6l  -o-gal,  s.  [Eccles.  Lat. 
theoloyus  =  n  theologian.] 

Roman  Church:  A  canon  theologian  appointed  in 
cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  to  deliver  lect- 
ures on  theology  and  Holy  Scripture.  (Cone.  Trid., 
sess.  v.,  de  ref.,  c.  1.) 

the-ol-6-gf,  *the-ol-o-gie,  a.  [Fr.  thtologie, 
from  Latin  theologia;  Gr.  theologia=a  speaking 
about  God;  £Aeo/oj;o8=speaking  about  God:  theos 
=God,  and  logos— a  word  ;  lego=to  speak.] 

1.  Classic:  A  term  applied  by  the  classic  authors 
to  treatises  on  the  nature  and  worship  of  the  gods, 
such  as  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod,  and  the  de 
Natura  Deoruni of  Cicero.    Augustim-  (/v  Cn-itate) 
guotes  Eusebius  and  Varro  as  dividing  theology 
into  three  kinds :  the  fabulous,  that  of  the  poets; 
the  natural,  that   of    the  philosophers;    and   the 
political,  tliatof  the  priests  and  the  common  people. 
The   first   and   second    kinds    could    be   changed 
according  to  the  will  of  the  investigators ;  but  the 
last  could  not  be  altered  without  national  consent. 

2.  Christian:  The  science  which  treats  of  divine 
things,  especially  of  the  relations  of  man  to  God. 
Doctrinal  formulas    are  recognized   in  Scripture, 
which  uses  such  expressions  as  "  the   mysteries  or 
God"  (1  Cor.  iv.  1).  "the  form  of  sound  words"  (2 
Tim.  i.  13),  "sound  doctrine"  (Titus  i.  9);  but  the 
term  theology  does  not  occur,  though  the  elements 
of  which  it  is  compounded  are  found  in  close  con- 


piuimriiy  uiviuuu  mio  natural  ami  supernatural, 
or  Revealed;  the  former  deduced  by  reason  from 
a  survey  of  the  universe,  the  latter  founded  on  reve- 
lation. Natural  religion  is  recognized  in  Script- 
ure (Ps.  xix.  1-6,  Rom.  i.  19,  20),  and  is  held  to 
establish  the  being,  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness 
of  God,  the  obligation  of  His  moral  law  and  the 
folly  and  danger  of  transgressing  it,  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  Revealed  religion  is  con- 
sidered to  superadd  to  these  doctrines  those  ot  the 
Trinity,  the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  the  penalty 
of  sin,  the  mission,  work,  and  atoning  death  of 
Christ,  His  resurrection,  ascension,  and  second 
advent,  with  many  other  doctrines.  Before  a  the- 
ology embracing  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  on  these 
subjects  can  be  constructed,  the  following  sciences 
are  required:  Biblical  Criticism,  to  ascertain  the 
exact  text  of  certain  works  claiming  to  be  in- 
spired, and,  if  possible,  their  time,  place,  and 
human  authorship;  Apologetics,  to  establish  and 
defend  their  claim  to  inspiration;  Hermeneutics, 
to  investigate  the  principles  of  interpretation ; 
Exegesis,  tn  carry  those  principles  into  prac- 
tice by  actual  interpretation.  Dogmatic  Theology 
follows;  its  province  being  to  bring  together  and 


read  by       the-6-log -Ic-al  *the-6-l8g-IC  a     [Eng  theol-  adversaries;    Practical    Theology    reduces    them 

to    thirds    of    a    minute.      A    pair™,  I ?  plates",    A  og(y) ;  -ical, -ic.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  theology  or  ^"S^^rt^^^™  £?£*&£ 

and IB,  constituting  at  their  edge  the  horizontal  divinity.  £«., » ^f' ^T^ho^  VrV^e    thefe  ^sa 

limb     of    the    instrument,     are     free,    when     un-        "I  mean  not  to  consider  the  theological  opinions  of  well-marked  develonme-it  or  evolution  nl  H. 

clamped,  to  move  independently  of  eacii  other.  The  Erasmus,   but  his   learning  and  his  genius "-  Knox:  Trim    the   earliest   period    to the  Vlose    7f    \ 

plate  A  carries  a  magnetic  compass  and  two  spirit  *"*,  No.  IB.  TesTament  timet      ffi  New  Testament  Theok, 

levels,  c  and  c,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  by       *' ' — '  — '  —  *— •• -'      •   -L--        — »»-j  .  ..,.-.        °"  .•*.*? 


.  -      - 

theodohte,  it  should  be  properly  adjusted ;  that  is,    theologian. 

artS-llOUl      60 


-jipture,  interpreted  by 
private  judgment,  the  right  of  exercising  which 


theodolite-magnetometer,  s. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     wi,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     wh6,     sin;     mute,     cub.    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


theomachist 
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theory 


.the-om-a-chlst,  ..    U'rei.  ,*„,  .nd  Gr.  macHe  J^^l^^^^^^^^ 

=  a  tight.]    One  who  fights  against  the  gods.  ?he  combination  of,  theism  and  philosophy. 

«the-6m  -a-chy,  s.    [THEOMACHIST.J  the-Sph   8r-6i,  s.  pi.    [PI.  of  Greek  theophoros= 

1.  \fighting  against  the  R<«ls,  as  the  battle  of  the  possesso(i  by  a  god,   inspired:  theos=a.  god,  and 

giants  with  the  K<«ls  in  ancient  mythology.  phoros=bearin(,'.] 


theorem.  -A    theorem   which 


sfctfe  «  ,« 

5!  Opposition  to  the  divine  will. 


mvstical  name  assumed  by  some 


>       °  *  «          £or  ,n     A  theorem  which  extends 

^'     quantity  without  restriction. 

.the  -&  rem,  *  *.    [THEOKEM,  ..]    To  reduce  to 


of^tlie  early'"('hrist"ia"us,  "signifying  that  they  were    or  formulate  into  a  theorem. 
•'  •""      It  is  not  unlikely 


the-6-rgf-Ics,  «.  [THEORETIC.]  The  specula- 
lire,  s.  &  a. 
theorique.} 


his  adversaries,  especinuj  i-  on-«.  m  *.„«.**.*  ..—  — - -,  r —  v»«v   *•$»  — — ,~  ,  --  T"1    — *  —  v." ' 

verted  his  meaning,  and  maintained  that  he  intended  to     Divinely  inspired  ;  theopneustlC. 
teach  that  all  the  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead  — — 
crucified,  and  therefore  such  as  approved  this  fc — 
hymn  were  called  Theopaschites."—  Mosheim:  Ch 
(ed.  Keid),  p.  206. 

*the-6-pa-thet -Ic,  a.    [Formed f rom  ineujiainy,    ^ ^_>.    

on    the   analogy  of  sympathetic,   from  sympathy.  \     fenges,  lettttem  see  whether  the  Bible  is  not  itself  Ineop-  "The  bookish  theoric, 

Relating  or  pertaining  to  theopathy  (q.  v.).  neustio  to  those  who  have  some  of  the  residue  of  tl  Wherein  the  toged  consuls  can  propose 

0-path-IC,  a.   [Eng.  theopathW ;  -*.]  The    g^fi,™*  *£»  «*  try   ll' '"  fTSfBE&Sitti"™  "^S^^oSKSS^l 

«ki  x „«.•_«„  „     rEng.  theopneust(y) ;  -fc.]       B    4<  a<y  .  The  same  as  THEORICAL  (q.  v.). 

» bpmt  of  God.  „         are  more  beholdento  her  for  an  philosophical 

Jreek  theopneustos,  from     and  theor(ck  knowledge."— Howe!!:  Letters,  bk.  ii.,  let.  68. 
ireathe.]    fiivine  inspira-       tneorlc.fundi  „. 

G'reefc  ^ntig. :  The  surplus  of  ordinary  revenue, 
which,  after  defraying  all  charges  of  the  peace 

nhe-6-phan-Ic,  a.    [English  theophanM;  -fc.]    "thS-dr-Wat," «.~  [Eng.  theorb(o);  -ist.]    One  who    establishment,_was  devoted  to  the  formation  °l* 
,aining  or  relating  to  theophany ;  makm-  - 


—Uartley:  'on  Man,  ft.  ii.,  ch.  lii.,  g  7. 

nhe-8p-a-thy,8.    [Pref  theo-,  and  Gr.  pathcs=  l^.^' ^^^^rinS^uce   oraVDfytau 

suffering.]    Emotion  excited  by  the  contemplation  gpj^  ;n  qualifying  men  to  receive  and  communi- 

of  God ;  piety,  or  a  sense  of  piety.  cate  reTealed  truth. 


ertaining  v*   »««-— 0   — ~    - 

ctual  appearance  to  man,  as  a  god. 

Hhe-oph -a-nf ,  s.    [Pref.  theo- 
D  appear.] 

1.  The  manifestation  of  God 
ppearance. 

"To  substitute  dreams  for  distinct,  objective,  divine 

paritions  or  Theophanies."— Contemp.  Rev.,  July,  18)7, 

J.  V.) 


ing  an    piayg  on  a  theorbo. 


fund  for  furnishing  to  all  citizens  not  absent  from 
Attica  the  sum  of  two  oboli,  being  the  price  of  seats 


attached.  It  was  employed  for  accom- 
panying  voices,  and  was  in  great 
favor  during  the  seventeenth  cent- 
ury. It  differed  from  the  lute  in 
the  possession  of  its  two  necks,  whence 


D,  a.    [Eng.  theophilan- 

Ikropto), -*-tc.]    Pertaining  or  relating  to  theophil- 
inthropism   or   the  theophilanthropists ;   uniting 

ove  to  God  with  that  to  man  _    

the-6-phIl-an -thr&-pls,m,  s.  [Eng.  theophilan-    called  the  Arch-lute,  or  Chittarone. 
hrop(u);  -ism.]    Theophilanthropy.  the^6-rem,  subst.    [Lat.  theorema 


tneorbo  and  when  double,  or  tuned 
in  octaves  or  in  unison  with  the  base 
or  treble  notes,  the  instrument  was 


--,  .  . 


ve  to  man ;  an  adherent  of  Theophilanthropy. 

"Thetemple,  the  most  worthy  of  the  divinity,  in  the     *'"™^"£"^frjMor7lw}'Sp~&iia.\'.teorema.] 

SSSSS^V^^'S^^s^fS^^ 

*the-&-ph!l-an  -thro-py  s     [Greek  ifteos=God,    the  truth  of  which  is  required  to  be  mado  evident 
,ndphi7(m«wopos=a  lover  of  men.J  _.„  a  course  Of  reasoning,  called  a  demonstration. 

--      «_!-•_.• «.    T"li«    ::.:.:. j,     nurnr,     ffi  a    cvetnm       irj    V,  .,    _i; l ..I 1    „*    lB.«A«44<*a H«««t     nrhlnll 


spectator.] 

Greek  Antiq •:  The  public  moneys  expended  in 
Athens  on  festivals  and  largesses. 

*the-8r-Ic-al,  *the~or-lc-all,  a.  [Eng.  theoric; 

\.  Of  or  pertaining  to  theory ;  theoretical. 

"Furnished  with  arts,  languages,  and  grounds  of  the- 
orica.ll  divinity." — Bp,  Hall:  Specialties  of  his  Life. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  Theorica  (q.v.). 

*the-or -Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [ English  theorical;  -ly.1 
Theoretically,  speculatively. 

"Able  to  discourse  theorically  of  the  dimensions,  situa- 
tion, and  motion,  or  stability  of  the  whole  terrestrial 
globe." — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  287. 

*the-&-rique  (queask).s.    [Fr.]    Theory. 

the-6-rIst,  s.    [Eng.  Mworfy) ;   -isc.]    One  who 


Truths  that  the  theorist  could  never  reach, 
And  observation  taught  me,  I  would  teach." 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  11. 


the  Directory,  who  allowed  them  the  use  of  the  ten 

narish  churches  of  Paris,  which  they  fitted  up  and 

domed  with  religious  and  moral  inscriptions,  an 

ncient  altar,  a  basket  of  flowers  as  an  offering  to 

the  Supreme  Being,  a  pulpit,  and  allegorical  paint- 


nt  is  made  in  ordinary  or    theona;   (jr.   ineona=a,n  iug,  COIILBH 

'algebraic  language.    A  theorem  differs    from  a    speculation;    theoros= a    spectator:    Sp.    &    Ital. 
'ie  latter  is  a  staton 
he  former  of  somot 

r^T*  M.-    S-?^n?J^i^denote  a    ^^fe'or^fi^ thj^a « 


iory,  wuo  ^    jn  algebraic  language,    .-i  LU  i  tu— —    —    ^^ 

rish  churches  of  Paris,  which  they  fitted  up  and    probiem  in  this,  that  the  latter  is  a  statement  of    teoria,]    [THEOREM.] 
lornedwith  religious  and  moral  inscriptions,  an    somothing  to  be  done,  the  former  of  something  to       j_  Ordinary  Language: 


6611     b6y-     pout     Jdwl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     Shln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     ,hls;     sin,     a?;     expect ,     Xenophon      e?lst.    ph  =  1 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon.     -sloi  =  ahiin;      -Uon,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tlous.     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     d,l. 


theosoph 

of  sound.  The  rules  for  composition  and  arrange- 
mentof  music  for  voices  and  instruments  in  rhythm 
melody,  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  instrumen- 
tation. 

4.  The  science  distinguished  from  the  art-  the 
rules  of  an  art,  as  distinguished  from  the  practice ; 
as,  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine. 

II.  Science:  An  explanation  of  phenomena  which 
accounts  for  them  so  satisfactorily,  that  there  is  a 
high  probability  that  the  true  cause  of  their  occur- 
rence has  been  pointed  out.  It  is  sometimes  used 
in  science  in  the  same  sense  as  hypothesis;  and 
also  in  tholaw  courts,  when.for  instance,in  a  murder 
case  it  is  stated  that  "the  theory  of  the  prosecution 
is,  that  this  or  this  occurred.  More  generally 
scientific  men  use  the  word  to  signify  a  hypothesis 
which  has  been  established  as,  apparently  the  true 
one.  It  is  thus  a  stronger  word  than  hypothesis. 
A  theory  is  founded  on  principles  which  have  been 
established  on  independent  evidence.  A  hypothesis 
merely  assumes  the  operation  of  a  cause  which 
would  account  for  the  phenomena,  but  has  not  evi- 
dence that  such  cause  was  actually  at  work. 
Metaphysically,  a  theory  is  nothing  more  than  a 
hypothesis  supported  by  a  large  amount  of  probable 
evidence. 

the -6-s5ph,  s.  [THEOSOPHY.]  One  who  claims  to 
nave  a  knowledge  of  God,  or  of  the  laws  of  nature 
>y   means  of  internal  illumination ;  a  mystic,  a  the- 
osophist. 
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this  belief  are  to  be  found  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Church,  but  the  name  Theosopliy,  in  this  con- 

"i:r.!,11;"'. 's.,.a.p.i.:1.V:i:|.  chi?%>  *»  &°  ay**™  a«vei- 


«y  u  .rigm  ot  things  as  given  to  him  by  in- 
ternal illumination.  According  to  Bohme,  finite 
existences  are  an  efflux  from  the  One  Infinite  exist- 
ifjft  ™2J351  ?ffl«-  manifesting  itself  in  fire, 


•fir-it.       ~«w"v,  civnijum.t  jjuiimo  H  opinions,  as  aid 
William  Law  (1686-1761),  the  author  of  A  Serious 
Call  to  a  Devout  Life. 
(3)  Search    after    divine    knowledge  —  the    term 


there 

arose  about  the  end  of  the  first  century,  ami  gave 
themselves  up  entirely  to  contemplation  of  the 
Uolty,  performing  none  of  tliu  duties  of  active  life, 
but  living  m  solitary  cells  like  hermits,  and  meeting 
every  Saturday,  which  they  kept  as  a  great  holiday, 
for  devotion  in  common,  after  which  they  again 
retired  to  their  respective  semneia  or  cells,  and 
spent  their  time  in  their  customary  speculations. 
Knsebina  (Hurt.  Eccles.,  lib.  ii.,  ch.  xvii.)  claims 
them  as  Christian  monks  established  by  St.  Mark, 
though  without  using  the  word  Therapourw,  and 
says,  "  Who  can  doubt  that  Philo  is  speaking  about 
the  customs  of  our  people?"  Others  have  called 
them  t  ontemplative  Essenes  [ESSENE]  ;  Lange 
thought  they  were  Oriental  philosophers  of  melan- 
choly temperament  who  had  imbibed  Jewish 
notions ;  and  Jablonski  considered  them  Egyptian 
priests  addicted  to  astrology. 

"I  agree  entirely  with  those  who  regard  the  Therapeutce 
as  being  Jews  claiming  to  be  true  disciples  of  Moses,  and 
as  being  neither  Christians  nor  Egyptians.  In  reality 
they  were  wild  and  melancholy  enthusiasts,  who  led  a  life 
incongruous  alike  with  the  law  of  Moses,  and  of  sober 
reason."— .Ifoshetm:  Eccles.  Hist.  (ed.  Reid),  p.  15. 

T  t&er-a-peu-ttc,  a.&s.    [Fr.  thfrapeutique,  from 
nJ^uij^??^.%?  (ars)  =  («">  art)  of  healing,  from 
s,  from  therapeutcs=&  servant.  ] 


"The  great  Teutonic  theosopher,  Jacob  Behmen."— 
//.  Brooke:  Fool  of  Quality,  i.  236. 

the-6-s5ph  -Ic,  *the-6  s5ph  -Ick,  the-6-soph'- 
IC-al,  a.  [Eng.  th.eosoph(y) ;  -ic,  -ical.~\  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  theosophism  or  the  theosophists  •  di- 
vinely wise. 

"  The  outer  portal  of  the  theoaophic  temple." — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

Theosophlcal  Society,  s. 

««*!?'  <£.^e'& ;  A  society  founded  at  New  York  in 
1875  by  Col.  Olcott.  Its  objects  are:  (1)  To  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  Universal  Brotherhood  of  Human- 
ity, without  distinction  of  race,  creed  or  color  •  (2) 
to  promote  the  study  of  Aryan  and  other  eastern 
literature,  religions,  and  sciences;  (3)  to  investi- 
gate unexplained  laws  of  Nature  and  the  physical 
powers  of  man.  The  society  has  several  branches 
m  Europe  and  in  India.  (See  Olcott:  Theosophy 
Smnett:  Occult  World.) 


-ly.]     In  a  theosophical  manner ;  with  direct  divine 
illumination. 

the -6s  -6-phIs, m,    s.    [«r.   theos=God,   and  so- 

phisma  ;  sopftos=wise.]  Pretension  to  divine  illumi- 
nation ;  enthusiasm. 

"Many  traces  of  the  spirit  of  theosophism  mav  be 
found."  —  Enfeld:  Hiat.  Philosophy,  vol.  ii. 

the-os  -6-phIst,  s.  [TiiEosopHisM.J  One  who 
cultivates  or  affects  theosophy ;  one  who  professes 
to  hold  intercourse  with  God  and  heavenly  spirits  ; 
one  who  pretends  to  derive  his  knowledge  from 
divine  revelation. 

*the -4^so-phlst  -Ic-al,  a.  [English  theosophist; 
-teal.]  Theosophical. 


alleged,  with  some  show  of  truth,  that  the  so-called 
occult  phenomena  produced  by  some  of  the  leading 
theosophists  in  support  of  their  system  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  conjuring  tricks.  (See  also  St. 
Janes*  Gazette,  June  22, 1881 ;  Athenaeum,  Aug.  27, 
1881 :  Saturday  Review,  Sept.  3,  1881.) 

TO  Of  late  years  theosophy  has  attracted  wide- 
spread attention  in  both  hemispheres,  and  intimate 
relations  have  existed  between  the  leaders  of  the 
movement ;  owing  to  facility  of  correspondence  and 
travel  the  theosophists  have  been  enabled  to  act 
more  in  unison,  and  the  names  of  the  leaders  of  the 
faith  have  become  familiar  to  the  reading  public 
K  tl'e.wnole  world.  Some  ridicule  has  attached  to 
the  belief  on  account  of  the  extravagant  expres- 
sions of  some  of  its  alleged  followers,  who  are 
utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  any  portion  of 
its  teachings  which  at  all  tend  to  metaphysics  or 
mysticisms. 

nhe-6-tSch  -nlc,  adj.  [Eng.  theotechn(y) ;  -ic.l 
Pertaining  to  the  action  or  intervention  of  the 
gods ;  operated  or  carried  on  by  the  gods. 

*tn«  -6-tech-ny1,  "•    [Or.  theos=G(>d,  and  techne 
Tho  = — „„,„.. — i   U-.-..-3  introduced  into 


'ersonal       A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  healing  art;  cura- 
ophy  is    tive;  concerned  in  discovering  and  applying  rerne- 


ewish  sect  called  Ther- 


of 


*the-8a  -6-phIze,  v.  i. 
To  treat  of  or  to  practice 

the-os  T6-ph?,  s.  [Gr.  i 

divine   things:     theos=^God,    and    sqp/ua=wisdom  • 
sophos^  wise ;  Fr.  theosophie ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  teosofia  1   ' 

Hist.:  A  term  signifying  literally  "Divine  Wis- 
dom, but  which  has  been  employed  to  designate 
several  systems  differing  widely  from  each  other, 
of  which  the  chief  are: 

(1).  The  system  of  the   Fire-philosophers  or  Rosi- 

rll.'    -in.-    In      ,.    \        ..-I.    .      _1.    • I     i         I  .   , 


The  personages  of  the  Homeric  theotechny,  under 
which  name  I  include  the  whole  of  the  supernatural 
beings,  of  whatever  rank,  introduced  into  the  poems  "— 
Gladstone:  Jitventua  Mundt,  ch.  vii. 

the-6-the  -ca,  s.  [Prefix  theo-,  and  Gr.  theke=a 
case,  a  receptacle.]  The  same  as  MONSTRANCE 
(q.  v.). 

The-5t  -6-koa,  s.  [Eccles.  Gr.  <Aeo<ofcos= bringing 
forth  or  giving  birth  to  God :  theos=God,  and  tokos 
=  bnnging  forth ;  tiktii=tn  bring  forth.] 

Church  Hist.  &  Theol. :  A  title  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
Ihe  word  itself  does  not  occur  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  its  equivalent  ("the  mother  of  my 
Lord  )  is  found  (Luke  i.  43).  As  an  ecclesiastical 


—  , in    the 

this  movement  was  Paracelsus  (H93-15411 ;  it  gained 
many  adherents  on  the  Continent,  and  tad  a  cele- 
nratori  aavocate  in  England  in  the  person  of  Robert 

V^fSi.SSSSyS^'tSi^ 

?h«t°Jhn^»«S,  n^°0s.in  M'e    kin8d"m  of  nature;  so 

also I  whiT „;":„„•""""•:.•    _-.0,  9hanKed'  understands 


'  our  Lord's 

"The  title  Theotokos,  assign 
eminent  Fathers   before  the  Nei 

ever  since  the  Council  of  Eph'eauB,  la^«wn'tU]i>y<>a  tribute 
r°j r,£i\S  P?™0118'  S'°ry.  -ii*ton.-  Bampton  Lectures 
(ed.  llth).  p.  261.  (Note  d.) 

•theow,  s.    [A.  S.]    A  slave. 

manhe°W  man'  *'    CA'  ^    A  slav<>1  "  Serf'  a  bond" 
•ther,  adv.    [THERE.] 
*ther-a-bout-en,  adv.    [THEREABOUT.] 

i,  adv.    [English  there,  and  again.] 

f,  subst.    [THERAPEUTIC.]    Thera- 

'And  contrasted  this  w 
the  present  day,  as  illustra 


*B.  As  subst. :  One  of 
apeutae  (q.  v.). 

thSr-a-peu  -tlc-al,  a.  [Eng.  therapeutic;  -a*.] 
The  same  as  THERAPEUTIC  (q.  v.). 

"This  remedy,  in  my  opinion,  should  rather  beprophy- 
lactical,  for  prevention  of  the  disease,  than  therapeutical 
for  the  cure  of  it."—  Ferrand:  Love  and  Melancholy,  p.  386! 

ther-a-peu  -tics,  s.  [THERAPEUTIC.] 
Med. :  The  science  which  treats  of  the  healing  of 
diseases.  It  deals  with  the  form,  manner,  and  time 
m  which  drugs  should  be  administered,  if  needful 
to  administer  them  at  all ;  it  instructs  how  to  avoid 
incompatible  combinations,  and  classifies  remedial 
fl™£  h  (??r  o£  histor5'. in  this  SOI>se,  see  MEDI- 
CINE, II.  3.)  Therapeutics  also  investigates  the 
laws  of  health,  and  how  it  can  bo  preserved 
[oiETETTc  B  tn°ther  bra°Ch  °'  U  i9  Dietetics. 

*ther-a-peu  -tlst,  subst.  [THERAPEUTIC.]  One 
versed  in  therapeutics. 

ther  -a-pon,  s.  [Gr.  therapon=an  attendant.] 
Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Percidep,  with  about  twenty 
species,  some  of  which  are  more  or  less  marine 
spread  over  the  Indo-Pacific.  Body  oblong,  com- 
pressed, with  scales  of  moderate  size  ;  teef  h  villi- 
form;  branchiostegals  six.  They  are  all  of  small 
size,  and  may  be  readUy  recognized  by  the  blackish 
longitudinal  bands  with  which  the  body  is  orna- 

•ther  -a-pf,  s.  [Greek  rfterapeia=service,  nur- 
ture.] Therapeutics. 

•ther-be-forne,  adv.    [THEEEBEFORE.] 
*ther-by,  adv.    [THEREBY.] 

there,  *ther,  *thore,  adv.  [A.  S.  dhar,  dher  • 
cogn.  with  Dut.  daar;  Icel.thar;  Dan.  &  Sw  der- 
Goth  thar;  O.  H.  Ger.  dar,  ddra;  M.  H.  Ger.  ddr; 
vror.  aa.  I 

1.  In  that  place;  at  that  place;  as  opposed  to  here, 
there  generally  denotes  the  place  most  distant  but 
in  some  cases  the  words  are  used  merely  in  contra- 
distinction without  reference  to  nearness  or  dis- 
tance. 

"  In  crossing  a  heath,  suppose  I  pitched  my  foot  against 
a  xtone,  and  were  asked  how  the  stone  came  to  be  there  •  I 
might  possibly  answer,  that  for  any  thing  I  knew  to  the 
contrary  it  hod  been  there  for  ever."— Palea-  Xatural 
Theology,  ch.  i. 

•  2;uln  "-lis  ?^  that  object,  point,  or  matter ;  therein, 
in  that,  in  this,  herein. 

"There  art  thou  happy." 

Shakeap. .-  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hi.  8. 


tiler  -a-peat,  subst.    [THEEAPECT^;.]    One  of  the 
Therapeutae  (q.  v.). 


"The  rarest  that  e'er  came,  thert." 

stiakesp..-  Tempest,  ii.  1. 


"Philo  on  the  Essenes  and   Therapeuts."— Saturday       •""•  ^.S9tl  as  an  exclamation  calling  attention  to 
Review,  Nov.  6, 1881,  p.  686.  something,  as  to  a  person,  object,  or  statement. 

rive  ILS  nuowiecigo  ot  (jotl  from  direct  a  Ther-a-petV-tSB,  s.  pi.     [Gr.  therapeutes=a  sorv-     iv,"JVhy'  """  il  KoeB-"—  Shakespeare:  Titus  Anaronima, 

mediSte'1co^mnunnicaVinotn  oTGaoVlTim°srelffr0^r^.Lim;    ..chu,rch  ^^i.  ,A  *el™  applied  to  a  body  of  Egyp-       6.  Used  like  (Aafin  interjectional  phrases. 

! "m8elf-    Trac^  of    tian  Jews  by  Ph.lo  in  his  Contemplative  Life.  They       »There-e*  wench.  "-Shakap.,  Taming  oftheShrev,  v  L 

fat-o  <"X  4-  *•%,'_-,  .__:.!..*.  •_  *  .  • ~ ' 


fate,     fat, 
or.    wore. 


fare     amidst,    waat,    fail,    father;     we,    wet,     here, 
wolf,     work,     wh6,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite. 


camel,     hSr,     there;     pine,    pit,     sire,    sir, 
cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,     oe  =  e; 


marine;     go,    pSt, 
ej  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


there-right 

7.  Frequently  used  before  the  verb,  when  there  is 
an  inversion  of  the  subject. 

"And  there  came  a  voice  from  Heaven,  saying.  Thou  art 
my  beloved  Son."—  Mark  i.  11. 

V  There  in  composition  represents  A.  S.  dhdtre, 
dat.  fem.  of  the  definite  article,  and  is  not  quite  the 
same  as  the  adverb  f  Acre.  [TllEEEFOBE.] 

*[  (1)  Here  and  there :  [HERE]. 

"(2)  Here  by  there:  Here  and  there.    (Spenser.) 

there-right,  adv. 

1.  Straightforward. 

2.  On  this  very  spot.     (Colloq.) 

the're  -a-bout,  adv.    [Eng.  there  and  about.] 

1.  About  or  near  that  place. 

2.  Near  that  number,    degree,  or   quantity;  as, 
There  were  two  hundred,  or  thereabout. 

"3.  Concerning  that. 

"Much  perplexed  thereabout." — Litfrexxiv.  4. 

there  -a-bout?,  adr.  [THEBEABOUT.]  There- 
about ;  near  that  number,  degree,  or  quantity. 

"Five orsix  thousand  horse,  or  thereabouts."—  Shakesp. : 
All's  Well,  iv.  3. 

th6re-af-ter,  adv.    [Eng.  there  and  after.] 

1.  After  that;  afterward. 

2.  According  to  that;  accordingly. 

"  Would' st  thou  not  eat?    Thereafter  as  I  like 
The  giver,  answered  Jesus." 

Hilton:  P.  S.,  Ii.  321. 

"3.  Of  or  after  that  sort ;  of  that  kind,  quality,  or 

-lition. 

"My  audience  is  not  thereafter."— Latlmer. 

thSre'-a-nent,  adv.  [Eng.  there  and  anent.] 
Concerning  that;  as  regards  or  respects  that  mat- 
ter or  point.  (Scotch.) 

there  -at,  "ther-at,  adr.    [Eng.  there,  and  at.] 

1.  At  that  place;  there. 

"He  opened  a  secrete  gate  and  out  thereat 
Conveied  her." 

Chaucer:  Testament  of  Creseide. 

2.  At  that  thing  or  event ;  on  that  account. 
"Every  errour  is  a  stain  to  the  beauty  of  nature;  for 
hich  cause  it  blusheth  thereat,  and  glorieth  in  the  con- 

_-ary." — Hooker. 
there  -a-way,  adv.    [Eng.  there  and  away.] 

1.  Away,  in  that  place  or  direction. 

2.  About  there  orthat;  thereabouts.    (Colloq.) 

"there  -be-fore,  *there-be-forn,  adv.  [English 
'Vere,  and  before. ]  Before  that  time. 

"In  sterres  many  a  winter  thertbefom 
Was  writ  the  deth  of  Hector,  Achilles." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  4,639. 

there-by  ,  *there-bl,  adv.    [Eng.  there,  and  by.] 

1.  Annexed  or  attached  to  that. 

"Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale."— Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives, 
IT.  4. 

2.  By  that ;  by  that  means ;  in  consequence  of  that. 
"As  if  one  asking,  what  a  fiber  was?    I  should  answer 

Him,  that  it  was  a  thing  made  up  of  several  fibers:  would 
be  thereby  be  enabled  to  understand  what  a  fiber  was  bet- 
ter than  he  did  before?"— Locke.-  Hum.  Vnderst.,  bk.  11., 
oh.  xiii. 

3.  By  or  near  that  place ;  near  that  number,  de- 
gree, or  quantity  ;  thereabouts. 

"Thereby  a  crystal  stream  did  gently  play." 

Spenaer:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  S4. 

th§re-for  ,  ther-fqr,  adv.  [Eng.  there,  and/o?-.] 
For  that  or  this ;  for  it. 

"Therfor  the  Jewis  answerden  and  seiden  to  him,  what 
kene  schewist  thou  to  us  that  thou  doist  these  thiugis?  " 
•"• •-""«.•  John  ii. 


. 

there -fore,  adv.  [A.  S.  fore  dh&re  (sace)=for 
that  (cause).]  [THEEE,  IT.] 

1.  For  that;  for  that  or  this  reason;  referring  to 
something  previously  stated. 

"The  Romanists  say,  'tis  best  for  men,  and  so  suitable 
o  the  goodness  of  God  that  there  should  be  an  infallible 
indge  of  controversies  on  earth;  and  therefore  there  is 
me."— Locke:  Bum.  Vnderst.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Consequently. 

3.  In  return,  exchange,  or  compensation  for  this 
>r  that. 

"What  shall  we  have  therefore!"— Matt.  xix.  27. 

4.  For  that  purpose. 

"We  are  therefore  provided." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  4. 

IF  Therefore,  that  is,  for  this  reason,  marks  a  de- 
duction;  consequently,   that    is,   in    consequence, 
marks  a  consequence;  accordingly,  that  is,  accord- 
- 
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thSre-from  ,  adv.  [English  there,  and  from.] 
From  this  or  that. 

"Be  ye  therefore  very  courageous  to  do  all  that  is 
written  in  the  law,  thut  ye  turn  not  aside  thrrrfi-oui,  tothe 
right  hand  or  to  the  left." — Joshua  xxiii.  6. 

"there  hence  ,  adv.  [English  there,  and  hence.] 
Thence. 

"Thither  doe  I  resolve  to  go  once  more  by  the  grace  of 
Christ,  and  therehence  to  take  my  passage  into  Christen- 
doms over  renowned  Greece." — J.  Taylor:  N'orfcx.  (1630.) 

there-In',  *thar-ln,  *ther-in,  "ther-ynne,  adv. 
[Eng.  there,  and  in.] 

1.  In  that  or  this  time,  place,  or  thing. 

"  And  he  entride  into  the  temple;  and  bigan  to  cast  out 
men  sillinge  thereinne  and  biynge." — Wycliffe:  Luke  ix. 

2.  In  that  or  this  particular  point,  matter,  or 
respect. 

"  Therein  thou  wrongest  thy  children." 

Shakesp.:  Henru  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ill.  2. 

there-In-t8',  adv.  [Eng.  there,  and  into.]  Into 
that  place  or  matter. 

"Let  not  them  that  are  in  the  countries  enter  there- 
into."—Luke  xxi.  21. 

thSre-of ,  adv.  [Eng.  there,  and  of.]  Of  that  or 
this. 

"In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely 
die."— Genesis  ii.  17. 

*ther-e  51  -6  gist,  s.  [Eng.  thereolog(y) ;  -i»t.] 
One  who  is  versed  in  thereology. 

"ther-e-Ol  -fi-gy' ,  s.  [Greek  (Aero=to  medicate; 
suff.  -ology.]  The  art  of  healing ;  therapeutics. 

the're-Sn',  adv.  [A.  S.  dhceron.]  On  that  or  this; 
on  it. 

"And  when  he  thought  thereon  he  wept." — Jtfarfcxiv.  72. 

there-out ,  adv.    [Eng.  there,  and  out.] 

1.  Out  of  that  or  this ;  out  of  it. 

"There  came  water  thereout." — Judges  xv.  19. 

2.  Without ;  out  of  doors.    (Scotch.) 
"3.  Therefore ;  in  consequence  of  that. 

"And  thereout  have  condemned  them  to  lose  their 
lives." — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  iii 

th§re-t6  ,  adv.    [Eng.  there,  and  to.] 

1.  To  that  or  this. 

"2.  Besides ;  over  and  above ;  to  boot. 

"  If  she  be  black,  and  thereto  have  a  wit." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  v.  1. 

"the're-to-fore',  adv.  [Formed  from  there,  on 
analogy  of  heretofore.]  Before  that  time;  before 
that. 

thSre-un  -der,  adv.  [Eng.  there,  and  under.] 
Under  that  or  this. 

"  Those  which  come  nearer  unto  reason,  find  paradise 
under  the  equinoctial  line,  judging  that  thereunder  might 
be  found  most  pleasure  and  the  greatest  fertility.  — 
Raleigh. 

there-un-td  ,  adv.    [Eng.  there,  and  unto.] 
1.  To  that  or  this  ;  thereto. 

"Points  of  ignorance  pertaining  thereunto." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  3. 

"2.  Besides ;  in  addition. 

there-up-8n  ,  adv.    [Eng.  there,  and  upon.] 

1.  Upon  that  or  this  ;  thereon. 

2.  In  consequence  of  that. 

"  Thereupon  I  drew  my  sword  on  you." 

Shakesp. .-  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 

3.  Immediately  ;  at  once. 

the-re  -va,  subst.   [Gr.  thereuo=to  hunt  after,  to 
chase.] 
Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  Therevidse  (q.  v.). 

the-re  -vl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  therev(a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Notacantha,  akin  to  Asilida?, 
but  having  the  proboscis  short,  and  terminated  by 
fleshy  lips.  The  larva,  which  is  long,  lives  in  mold 
and  rotten  wood.  The  perfect  insect  feeds  on  other 
Diptera. 

"there-while  ,  "ther-whlle,  adv.  [Eng.  there, 
and  while.]  At  the  same  time. 

"  Teachyng  vs  therwhile,  to  vse  the  most  f  auour  possible 
towardes  sinners." — Udall:  Luke  xxii. 

there-wlth',  adv.    [Eng.  there,  and  with,] 

1.  With  that  or  this. 

"I  have  learned  in  whatsoever  state  I  am  therewith  to 
be  content." — Philippians  iv.  IL 

*2.  Immediately. 

there-Wlth-al  ,  adv.    [Eng.  there,  and  teithal.] 

1.  With  that  or  this ;  therewith. 

2.  At  the  same  time. 

"Give  her  that  ring,  and  therewithal 
This  letter." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  iv.  4. 


theriomorpha 


*3.  Over  and  above. 

"  Therewithal  the  execrable  act 
On  their  late  murther'd  king  they  aggravate." 


Donne. 

[A.  S.  tlierf,  theorf-- 


therf,  nharf,  "tharfe,  a. 
unferrncuted.]    Unleavened. 

"The  oyst  schulde  be  of  Mer/brede."  —  Trevisa:  Higden, 
v.  9. 

therf-bread,  *therf-breed,  subst.  Unleavened 
broad. 

"With  therf-breed  and  lettus  wilde." 

Cursor  iluuili,  6,079. 

*ther-fore,  adv.    [THEBEFOEE.] 

*ther-fro,  adv.  [Mid.  English  ther  =  there,  and 
fro.]  From  that;  therefrom. 

*ther-gaine,  adv.  [Mid.  Eng.  ther  =  there,  and 
again.]  Against  that. 

the'r'-I-ac,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  theriacus;  Gr.  iheria- 
kos.]  [TBEACLE.J 

A.  As  subst.:  A  name  formerly  given  to  various 
compositions   supposed   to   be  efficacious  against 
poison,  but  afterward  restricted  to  what  is  termed 
Theriaca  Andromachi,  a  Venice  treacle,  which  is  a 
compound  of  sixty-four  drugs,  prepared,  pulverized, 
and  reduced  by  means  of  honey  to  an  electuary. 

•  '  When  the  disease  was  young,  it  was  mitigated  with 
rob  of  elder  ;  with  crabs-eyes  ;  spirit  *  of  hartshorn  ; 
theriao  and  vinegar."  —  The  Student,  ii.  344. 

B.  As   adjective  :   Of  or   pertaining  to  theriac  ; 
medicinal.  * 

the-ri  -a-ca,  *•  [Lat.]  The  same  as  THEEIAC 
(q.  v.). 

the-rl  -a-cal,  *the-ri-a-call,  a.  [Lat.  theria- 
cus.] The  same  as  THEEIAC  (q.  v.). 

"  Theriaeall  trochisks,  trosches  made  of  vipers  flesh,  to 
enter  into  the  composition  theriaca,  that  is,  treacle."  — 
Plutarch:  Glossary. 

*the'r'-I-al,  nher'-I-all,  a.  [THEEIAC.]  Thor- 
iac,  medicinal. 

"Yet  see  what  account  there  is  made  of  a  composition 
called  theriall,  devised  onely  for  excesse  and  superflui- 
tie."  —  P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxix.,  oh.  i. 

ther-I-an-throp  -Jc,  a.  [Gr.therion=  wild  beast. 
and  anthropikos=ot  or  belonging  to  man;  human.] 

Compar.  Relig.  :  A  term  applied  by  Tiele  [see 
extract]  to  one  of  his  divisions  of  Polytheism  ;  the 
other  and  higher  stage  he  calls  Anthropomorphic. 

[ZOOLATBY.] 

"Most  images  of  the  gods  are  either  human  bodies  with 
heads  of  animals  or  the  bodies  of  animals  with  human 
heads.  It  is  therefore  we  call  their  religion  therian- 
thropic."  —Encvc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xx.  368. 

ther-I-dl  -I-dse,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  theridi(on)  ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.  :  A  very  extensive  family  of  Dipneumoneee. 
Small  or  moderate-sized  spiders,  with  the  abdomen 
generally  largo,  as  compared  with  the  cophalo- 
thorax,  and  broadly  ovate.  Fore  legs  usually  the 
longest  ;  eyes  in  two  transverse  rows.  These  spiders 
are  found  among  foliage,  and  sometimes  construct 
irregular  webs.  The  species  are  most  numerous  in 
temperate  climates,  and  the  greater  number  belong 
to  the  Eastern  hemisphere. 

the-rld  -I-on,  s.  [Gr.  theridion=&  small  animal  ; 
therion=a  beai-t.] 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  Theridiidie  (q.  v.). 

the-rld  -S-mjfs,  s.  [Gr.  <Aer=a  wild  beast  ;  eidos 
=  form,  and  mys=i\  mouse.] 

Palaeont.:  A  genus  of  Rodents  of  doubtful  affini- 
ties, from  the  Miocene  of  Kurope. 

fther  -1-6  dont,  a.  &  s.    [THERIODONTIA.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order  Thorio- 
dontia  (q.  v.}. 

B  As  subst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  Theriodontia 
(q.  v.).  (Q.  J.  G.  S.,  1876,  p.  352.) 

tther-I-6-d8n  -tl-a  (ti  as  shl),  s.  pi.  [Gr. 
therion  and  odous  (genit.  odonftw)  =  a  tooth.  Named 
from  the  mammalian  char- 
acter of  the  dentition.] 

Palceont.:  An  order  of 
Roptilia  founded  by  Owen 
for  the  reception  of  a  num- 
ber of  remains  from  depos- 
its in  South  Africa  of  Tri- 
assic  or  Permian  age.  The 
dentition  is  of  the  carnivo- 
rous type,  consisting  of  in- 
cisors, canines,  and  molars. 

tther-  1  -6  -  mor  -  pha,  s. 

pi.      [Gr.    t/u'rion  =  a  wild 
boast,  and  mo?7iAe—  form.] 

ZoOl.:  Owen's  name  for 
the  Tailless  Amphibians 
(Frogs  and  Toads),  more 
generally  called  Anoura,  or 
Batrachia  Salientia.  It  is  a  synonym  of  Huxley's 
Batrachia,  a  name  used  by  Owen  to  designate  the 
class  Amphibia. 


Skull  of  Theriodont. 
'•.  Canine  teeth. 


Mil,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,    Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;     lion,     -§lon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


theriomorphic 

ther-I  6-mor  -phlc,  a.    [  THERIOMOBFH  A.  ] 
Compar.  Relig. :  Having  the  form  of  an  animal. 

[ZOOLATRY.] 

"The  Egyptian  gods,  theriomorphlc  in  their  earliest 
Bhapes."— Xineteenth  Century,  Sept.,  1886,  p.  440. 

ther  I-6-su  -Chiis,  s.     [Gr.  therion,  and  souchos 
=  an  Egyptian  name  tor  the  crocodile.] 
Paltfont. :  A  genus  of  Crocodilia,  with  one  species, 
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thermo-current,  s. 

Elect.  :  An  electric  current  produced  by  the  action 
of  heat. 

thermo-dynamic,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
the  relations  between  heat  and  mechanical  work. 

"Hence  by  thermo-dynamic  principles,  the  heat  con- 
verted into  mechanical  effect  in  the  cycle  of  operations 
is  .  .  ."—Everett:  Tin  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Cults,  ch.  U., 
p.  64. 


from  the  Purbeck  beds, 
ther-l-ot  -6-mJ,  8.     [Gr.  therion=a  wild  beast, 

cutting.]     The  anatomy  of  animals;    operation  upon  theexpansionandcontractionocca^ 

sioned  by  changes  of  temperature. 


and  t»me  = 
zootorny. 

*therm(l),8.    [THEEMA.]    A  hot-bath,  a  bath. 

therm  (2),  s.  The  unit  of  heat.  It  is  the  amount 
of  heat  required  to  raise  one  gramme  of  water  1° 
centigrade,  beginning  at  the  temperature  of  water 
at  its  maximum  density. 

,          _ 

thSr  -mas,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  thermos  =  hot.] 
Hot  springs,  hot  baths. 


Thermo-dynamic  valve  :  A  valve  depending  for  its 


thermo-dynamics,  8.  pi. 

Physio:  The  science  which  treats  of  the  relations 
subsisting  between  heat  and  work. 


<.«,„„      ,  -,,,  . 

thermo-electric,  a.    Pertaining  or  relating  to 
electric  currents  or  effects  produced  by  heat, 

Thermo-electric  alarm  :  An  apparatus  designed  to 
indicate  the  rise  of  temperature  in  bearings  for 
therm-ses-the-sl-om'-e-te'r,  s.    [Gr.therm(os)  =    shaftings,   or  in    any  kind  of  machinery  or   any 
hot,  and  Eng.  cesthesiometer.]    An  instrument  for    branch  of  manufacture  where  a  fixed  temperature 
measuring  the  sensitiveness  of  the  body  to  changes    is  desirable. 

Thermo-electric  battery  : 

A  £?£  i  'H  batteIT  Jn  W1hlc!1  an  electric  current  is 
established  by  applying  heat  or  cold. 


of  temperature. 

thgr  -mal,  a.  [Gr.  thermos=hot.]   Of  or  pertain- 
ing  to  heat  ;  warni. 

*  .     , 

thermal-  alarm,  s. 


Thermo-electric  current: 

Elect.  :  A  current  produced  by  heating  some  part 


. 

Much.  :  An  attachment  for  giving  indications  of  a  of  a  suitable  apparatus.    So  named  by  Professor 

hot  bearing.  Seebeck  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Hydro-electric, 

thermal-analysis,  s.    The  analysis  of  a  beam  of  or  ordinary  voltaic  current. 

solar  light,  and  the  ascertainment,  by  means  of  a  Thermo-electric  force  :  The  electromotive  force  of 

delicate  thermopile,  how  the  temperature  is  affected  f  thermo-electric  circuit.  (Everett:  The  C.  O.  S.Sys- 

by  passing  over  the  several  colors  and  the  invisible  tem,  "f  Units,  ch.  XL,  p.  74.) 

spectrum  beyond.    [SPECTEUM.]  Thermo-electric  pile: 

thermal  ranaiMtv  «  Elect.:  A  number  of  metallic  plates  of  two  differ- 

.ermai-capacity,  s.  ent  metals  C0upled  in  series,  so  that  the  whole  of 

Physics:  The  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  one  set  of  the  alternate  junctions  are  at  one  side 

the  temperature  of  a  body  one  degree.  and  the  other  sot  on  the  other.    Antimony  and  bis- 

tliermal-motor,  s.    A  machine  in  which  the  ex-  '"utn   are   preferred  as    being  farthest  apart   of 

ansion  and  contraction  of  an  object  or  material,  i"8  metals  ranged  in    thermo-electric   order.    By 


p 
b 


,  . 

y  changes  in  the  temperature,  is  made  a  means  of    heating  one  sot  of  the  junctions,  electricity  is  de- 
motion.   The  term  is  usually  applied  to  a  machine    vel°Ped.    In  practice,  the  face  of  the  pile,  which 


operated  by  natural  thermometric  changes. 

thermal-springs,  thermal-waters 
springs. 


contains  one  sot  of  junctions,  is  turned  toward  the 
ile 


,     „  ,  source  of  heat,  such  as  a  polarized  beam  from  an 

,«.  pi.    ±    t  electric  lantern  ;  then,  a  galvanometer  being  placed 
in  the  circuit  of  the  pile  and  equilibrated,  any 

thermal-unit,  s.    That  quantity  of  heat  which  increase  or  diminution  of  the  temperature  in  the 

corresponds  to  an  interval  of  1'   F.  in  the  temper-  beam  is  at  once  shown  by  movement  of  the  galva- 

ature  of  1  Ib.  advoirdupois  of  water  at  39'10r  F.    It  nometer  needle, 

is  to  the  French  thermal  unit  (1    C.  in  1  kflogramme  Thermo-electric  series: 

of  water)  as  1 :  3'96832.  Electric. :  Metals  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 

ther  -mal-lyS  adv.     [Eng.  thermal;  -?;/.]    In  a  capacity  to  generate  a  thermo-electric  current  when 

thermal  manner;  with  reference  to  heat.  heated, 

thgr  man    tl-dote,  s.    [Pret..  therm-,  and  Eng.  Ther«^^cMc  value: 


thermometric-analysis 

ther-mog  -en-ous,  a.  [TIIERMOC.EN.]  Produc- 
ing heat ;  calorific. 

ther  -m&  graph,  subst.  [Pref.  thermo,  and  Gr. 
<7rii/>/wS=to  write/]  An  instrument  for  automatic- 
ally recording  variations  of  temperature. 

"  Bowkett's  new  thermograph  .  .  .  is  an  instrument  for 
recording  changes  of  temperature,  which  are  measured 
by  the  action  of  heat  upon  a  hollow,  circular  metallic 
ring  connected  with  a  circular  vessel,  the  whole  being 
filled  with  fluid  and  hermetically  sealed."—  .Vafu re,  vol. 
xxiv.,  p.  470.  (1881.) 

ther-mog  -ra-phyS  x.  [THERMOGRAPH.]  A  pro- 
cess by  which  engravings  are  copied  on  metal 
plates,  <fcc.,  by  the  agency  of  heat. 

*ther-mol  -6-gy%  «.  [Greek  thermos=\iot ;  suff. 
-ology.]  A  discourse  on  or  an  account  of  heat. 

ther-mom  -e-ter,  s.  [Prefix  thermo-,  and  Greek 
metron=a  measure.] 

Physics:  An  instrument  for  measuring  intensity 
of  heat,  or  temperature,  by  means  of  expansion  of 
a  liquid  or  gas.  Mercury  is  generally  employed, 
and  an  ordinary  thermometer  consists  of  a  spheri- 
cal or  cylindrical  gjass  bulb  at  the  end  of  a  very 
fino  tubo,  the  bulb  being  completely  tilled,  and  the 
tube  partly  filled,  with  mercury,  while  the  space 
above  the  mercury  contains  only  a  small  quantity 
of  mercury  vapor,  which  offers  no  resistance  to  the 
expansion  of  the  mercury.  A  rise  of  temperature  is 
indicated  by  a  rise  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  ow- 
ing to  expansion  ;  and,  conversely,  a  fall  of  temper- 
ature is  indicated  by  a  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the 
tube.  A  graduated  scale  is  attached,  witli  two  fixed 
points :  the  lower,  or  freezing  point,  and  the  upper, 
or  boiling  point,  of  water.  Tne  distance  between 
the  two  fixed  points  is  then  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  equal  parts,  or  degrees,  which  are  con- 
tinued above  and  below  the  two  fixed  points.  On 
the  Centigrade  or  Celsius  thermometer  (used  by 
scientific  men  all  over  the  world,  and  in  general  use 
on  the  continent  of  Europe),  the  distance  between 
the  two  points  is  divided  into  100  degrees,  thefreez- 
ingpoint  being  0%and  the  boiling  point  100°  ;onthe 
R6aumur  thermometer  (used  only  in  northwestern 
Europe),  the  distance  is  divided  into  80  degrees,  the 
freezing  point  being  0%  and  the  boiling  point  80° ; 
on  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer  (in  general  use  in 
this  country  and  England),  the  distance  is  divided 
into  180  degrees,  but,  since  zero  is  32  degrees  below 
the  freezing  point,  the  freezing  point  is  32°,  and  the 
boiling  point  is  212=.  Degrees  above  0°  are  termed 
+  degrees,  while  those  below  0  are  termed  —  de- 
grees. 

F.-32-n9X4  =  R. 
C.  -*-5X4  =  R. 

R.  -i-  4  x  fi  =  1 


C.  -i-    5  X9  +  32  =  F. 

E.  -i-    4  X  9  +  32  =  F. 

F.  —  32  -t-  9  X    5  =  C. 


3  per  decree  or  ditterence  between  the  temperatures 
of  the  junction  in  a  couple  formed  of  these  metals,  when 
tHer-met  -O-grapn,  ther-met  -ro-gTaph,  s«6s£.    the  mean  of  the  temperatures  of  the  junctions  is  t."— 
[THERMOMETOGRAPH.]  Everett:  The  C.  O.  S.  System  of  Units,  ch.  li.,  p.  75. 


therm'-Ic,  a.    [Gr.  f/iermos=hot.]    Pertainingor 
relating  to  heat ;  thermal. 


thermo-electricity,  s. 

miK  ^  uoow  ,  urau..^  Elect.  :  Electricity  excited  by  application  of  heat 

Ther  -mi-dor,  subst.    [Fr.l    Literally,  the  Hot    to  any  suitable  apparatus,  usually  the  junctio 

he  discovery  tha 
ade  by  Professor 


--,    u.         r.  eray,       e      o  e  apparaus,  usua 

Month,  the  name  given  in  October  1793,    by  the    between  two  different  metals.    The  discovery  that 
French  Convention  to  the  eleventh  month  of  the    it  may  be  thus  produced  was  ma 


Republican  year.    It  commenced  on  July  19,  and  Seebeck,  of  Berlin,  in  1821. 

was  the  second  summer  month.  thermq-electrometer,  subst.  An  instrument  for 

Ther-ml-dbr'-I-an,  s.  [THEEMIDOR.  ]  ascertaining  the  heating  power  of  an  electric  cur- 

FrenchHM.:  One  of  those  who,  in  1794,  took  part  rent,  or  for  determining  the  strength  of  a  current 

in  the  coup  d'  (.tat  by  which  the  fall  of  Robespierre  W  the  heat  it  produces. 

was    effected.     They  were  so  called  because  the 


Reign  of  Terror  was  brought  to  an  end  on  the  9th 
Thermidor. 


ther-mo-,  thdnn-,  pref.  [Gr.  thermo8=hot 
prefix  used  in  a  number  of  compound  words  n 
ring  to  heat  or  temperature. 


thermo-element,  t. 
Electric. :  An  element  which   aids  in  producing 
thermo-electricity. 


thermo-magnetism,  8. 

Elect. :   Magnetism  produced  by   the   action    of 
heat. 

-  - thermo-siphon,  s.  A  siphon  attached  to  hot- 
ing  point  of  water.  They  consist  essentially  of  a  water  heating  apparatus,  invented  by  Kewley,  of 
small  metallic  vessel  for  boiling  water,  fitted  with  London,  and  Fowler,  of  Devonshire, 
very  delicate  thermometers,  which  are  only  gradu- 
ated from  80°  to  100' ;  so  that  each  degree  occupying 


thermo-barometer,  s.    An  instrument  for  meas 
nring  altitudes  by  means  of  determining  the  boil- 


th§r-m6-caT-5lte,  «.    [Pref.  thermo-,  and  Eng. 


.«  11  vrui  (jv/     wu  iuv/     ,  o\t  buab  e:  etc;  11  ue^ruo      t  i   n  ]  >  \  i  iiu  ,     .,      -. 

a  considerable  space  on  the  scale,  the  tenths,  and  ca£  «e-J 

even  the  hundredths  of  a  degree,  may  be  estimated,  ,.Pet™L:  A  name  given  by  Cordier  to  non-crystal- 

and  thus  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  height  of  a  lme   .liraestones'    most    of     which     inclose    fossil 

place  by  means  of  the  boiling  point  to  within  about  rcmains  and  various  sedimentary  substances. 

ten  feet.  ther-moch  -r6-sy%   th§r  -m6-cr6se,  s.     [Prof. 

thermo-call,  s.    An  electric  alarm  or  call-bell  thermo-^  and ^Gr.  c/ir<«us= coloring.] 

operated  by  thermo-electricity.  It  is  generally  used  Physics:  (See  extract.) 


as  a  fire-alarm. 
thermo-chemistry,  8. 


"  Definite  luminous  rays  being  distinguished  by  their 
colors,  to  these  different  obscure  calorific  rays  Melloui 


,    .                                                  ,  »[»»•<•*  • 

combining   with    16   grammes  of  oxygen    to  form  are  6een  iQ  tn»t  portion  of  the  spectrum  visible  to  our 

water,  liberates  a  certain  definite  amount  of  heat  eyes."— Onnot:  Physics  (ed.  Atkinson),  §  429. 

viz.,  69,1100  calories  (units  of  heat);  while  water,  on  *ther -mo-ggn,  nibst.    [Pref.  thermo.,  and  Gr. 

being  decomposed  into  its  elements,  is  found  to  gennao=to  produce.]     An   old   name   for  caloric 

absorb  the  same  amount  of  heat.  (q.  T.). 


Mercury  can  only  be  used  for  temperatures  between 
—  40°  and  -f-  675%  since  it  freezes  at  40°  and  boils  at 
675^,  For  lower  temperatures  alcohol  is  used  ;  and 
for  high  temperatures  air  thermometers  are  em- 
ployed, in  which  changes  of  temperature  are  meas- 
ured by  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  a  known 
volume  of  air.  In  deep  sea  thermometers,  used  for 
ascertaining  the  temperature  of  the  sea,  the  bulb 
is  specially  protected  against  the  pressure  of  the 
water.  [MAXIMUM-THERMOMETER.  MINIMUM- THER- 
MOMETER.] 

ther-m6  met  -rlc,  ther-m6-met -rlc-al,  adj. 
[Eng.  thermometer  j  -ic,  -tcai.] 

1.  Of  or   pertaining   to   a    thermometer,  or   the 
measurement  of  heat. 

2.  Made,  performed,  or  ascertained  by  a  thermom- 
eter. 

"[The  book]  comee  accompanied  with  some  prelimi- 
naries and  an  appendix,  whereof  the  former  contains  new 
thermometrical  experiments  and  thoughts."  —  Boyle; 
Works,  ii.  466. 

thermometrlc-alarm,  s.  An  instrument  to  re- 
lease an  alarm  when  a  dangerous  heat  is  reached  in 
an  apartment ;  a  form  of  fire-alarm.  One  form  con- 
sists of  a  bent  glass  tube  with  a  bulb  at  each  end, 
oue  of  which  with  a  part  of  the  stem  con  tarns  ether; 
the  other  with  a  part  of  the  stem  containing  mer- 
cury and  open  to  the  external  air.  The  tube  is 
poised  on  its  center  by  gravity.  Should  the  temper- 
ature be  raised  by  the  presence  of  fire,  the  ether 
would  be  expanded,  the  mercury  driven  into  the 
bulb,  the-  instrument  tipped  over  on  its  axis,  and 
the  alarm  sounded. 

thermometric-analysis,  s. 

Chem. :  Applied  to  certain  approximate  methods 
of  analysis,  depending  on  the  observation  oft  ho 
temperature  when  a  phenomenon  takes  place,  or  of 
the  changes  of  temperature  accompanying  chemi- 
cal reactions— e.  g.t  fixed  oils  evolve  different 
degrees  of  heat  when  treated  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  temperatures  thus  produced  are  used 
to  determine  the  proportions  of  two  in  a  mixture, 
or  to  identify  two  oils,  especially  when  one  is  a  non- 
drying  and  the  othor  a  drying  oil.  When  15  grins. 
wore  treated  with  7'5  grms.  sulphuric  acid  of  90  per 
cent.,  the  following  rise  of  temperature  was 
observed  in  the  three  oiJs  tested:  olive-oil  from 
12-40%  rape-oil  from  17-54°,  and  linseed  oil  from 
16-91°. 


late,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     wS,    wet,    here,     camel,     hlr|     there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,    marine;     g6,    pM9 
or.     wore,    wplf,     wBrk,     wh6,    s&n;     mate,    cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try.    Syrian.     «,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  lew. 


thermometric  steam-gauge 

thermometric  steam-gauge,  s.  A  steam-gauw 
which  indicates  the  pressure  in  a  boiler  by  the 
amount  of  expansion  of  a  fluid  at  the  temperature 
due  to  the  pressure. 

thermometric-ventilator,  «.  A  chimney  valve 
consisting  of  a  circular  disk  accurately  balanced 
on  a  spindle.  On  one  side  of  the  disk  is  an  inverted 
siphon,  open  at  one  end  and  having  a  bulb  at  the 
other.  Tnolower  partof  the  siphon  tube  contains 
mercury,  and  the  bulb  is  full  of  air.  Any  increase 
of  temperature  expands  the  air  in  the  bulb,  de- 
invs-o  i  he  mercury  under  the  bulb,  and,  causingit 
to  rise  in  the  other  arm  of  the  tube,  opens  the  valve, 
thus  allowing  the  air  to  pass. 

ther-m&-met  -rlc-al-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  thermomet- 
fii"it :  -/i/.}  In  a  thermotnetrical  manner ;  by  means 
of  a  thermometer. 

ther  mo-met  ro-graph,-s.  [Pref.  thermo-;  Gr. 
mi'tnni=A  measure,  and  graphi>  —  to  write.]  [THER- 

I   MOHETEK.] 

ther-m&-mul  -tl-pli  er,  s.  [Pref.  thermo-,  and 
English  multiplier.]  An  instrument  invented  by 
Nobili  for  measuring  small  variations  of  tempera- 
ture due  to  radiant  heat.  [Thermo-electric pile.} 

ther  m.6  na  -trite,  subst.  [Pref.  thermo-;  Eng. 
natr(on),  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).} 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  usually  occur- 
ing  as  an  efflorescence.  Hardness,  l-l'5j  specific 
gravity.  r5-rti;  luster,  vitreous.  Composition:  Car- 
bonic  acid,  35'5;  soda,  50'0;  water,  14'5=100,  which 
is  cquivalentto  the  formula  NaOCO2+HO.  Found 
in  lakes  and  about  some  mines  and  volcanoes. 

ther-mo-nl-trlte,  s.    [THERMONATRITE.] 

tther-mo-pe-g6T-&-g? ,  s.  [Pref.  thermo-;  Gr. 
pege  =  a  spring,  a  well,  and  logos=n  discourse.] 

Phys.  Science:  The  science  of  the  phenomena  of 
hot  springs,  geysers,  &c. 

ther  -m6  phone,  subst.  [Pref.  thermo-,  and  Gr. 
pAi>«i;=sound.J 

Physics :  An  instrument  in  which  sonorous  vibra- 
tions are  produced  by  the  expansion  of  heated 
bodies  connected  with  an  electro-magnet.  It  was 
first  described  by  Theodor  Wiesendauger  in  1878. 

ther  mb-phyll-ite,  s.    [Pref.  thermo-,  and  Eng. 


. 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  aggregated  masses 
of  small  micaceous  scales,  which  exfoliate  before 
the  blowpipe.  Hardness,  2'5;  luster  on  cleavage 
faces,  pearly  ;  color,  yellowish  to  light-brown.  It  is 
a  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia,  which  Dana  in- 
cludes in  his  group  of  serpentines.  It  has  been 
regarded  as  a  crystallized  form  of  the  mineral  ser- 
pentine. Found  at  Hopansuo,  Finland. 

ther   mo-pile,  s.    [Pref.  thermo-,  and  Eng.  pile.} 

Elect.:  A  thermo-electric  pile  (q.  v.). 
ler'-mb-scope,  s.  [Pref.  thermo-,  and  Gr.sfcopeo 

.„>  see,  to  observe.]  An  instrument  for  indicating 
.alative  differences  of  temperature.  The  term  was 
applied  by  Count  Rumford  to  an  instrument  in- 
vented by  him,  and  similar  in  principle  to  the  dif- 
ferential thermometer  of  Prof.  Leslie.  [DIFFER- 
ENTIAL.] 

"A  thermoscope  being  carried  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  the  included  air,  instead  of  shrinking  in 
that  colder  region,  manifestly  dilated  itself,  and  notably 
depressed  the  water."— Boyle:  Works,  i.  208. 

ther-m6-scop'-Ic,  ther-m&  scop  -Ic-al,  adj. 
[Eng.  thi-rmoscop(e)  ;  -ic,  -ical.}  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  thermoscope;  made  by  means  of  a  thormo- 
acope. 

ther  -mo-stat,  s.  [Pref.  thermo-,  and  Gr.  statos 
=standing.]  A  self-acting  apparatus  for  regulating 
temperatures.  The  name  thermostat  was  first 
applied  by  Dr.  Ure  to  an  instrument  patented  by 
him  in  1831,  in  which  the  bending  of  a  spring  com- 
posed of  two  unequally  expansible  metals,  as  steel 
and  brass,  was  made  to  control  a  valve  or  damper. 

ther-m6-stat'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  thermostat ;  .ic.}  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  thermostat. 

thermostatic-alarm,  s.  A  device  to  give  a 
signal  when  a  certain  temperature  is  attained ;  used 
as  a  fire-alarm  or  as  a  warning  of  the  heating  of  a 
journal,  &c. 

ther-mot'-Ic,  ther-mot  -Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  thermos 
=  hot.l  Of  or  relating  to  heat;  resulting  from  or 
depending  on  heat. 

ther-mot'-Ics,  s.  [THERMOTIC.]  The  science  of 
heat. 

ther  mo  type,  «.  [Pref.  thermo-,  and  Eng.  tupe 
(q.  T.).]  An  impression  (as  of  a  slice  of  wood)  taken 
by  means  of  wetting  with  dilute  acid,  pressing  on 
theobject,  and  subsequently  heating  the  impression. 

ther  -m6-typ-J,  s.  [THEEMOTYPE.]  The  act  or 
process  of  producing  a  thermotype. 

*ther-of,  adv.    [THEREOF.] 

ther'-old.  a.  [Gr.  f/u?r=an  animal,  and  eidos— 
form,  appearance.]  Animal;  having  animal  pro- 
pensities or  characteristics.  Specifically  applied 
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to  idiots,  who  in  habits  or  appearance  resemble  any 
of  the  lower  animals.  The  word  is  of  recent  intro- 
duction, but  the  extraordinary  resemblances  pre- 
sented by  someof  the  weak-minded  to  certain  birds 
and  mammals  have  attracted  attention  for  a  very 
long  period.  Pinel  (quoted  by  Burknilt  <(•  TuAv: 
/'s.i/i -linl.  Mvd.,  p.  152)  speaks  of  "a  young  female 
idiot  .  .  .  who,  in  the  form  of  her  head,  her 
tastes,  her  mode  of  living,  seemed  to  approach  to 
the  instincts  of  a  sheep." 

ther-ol  6-gIst,  s.  [Eng.  therolmj(u');  -ist.}  One 
versed  in  therology ;  a  student  of  therology  or  mam- 
malogy. 

"A gentleman  who,  to  use  a  newly-coined  transatlantic 
word,  is  certainly  one  of  the  iirsl  tlirruloyitt*  of  hit* 
country." — Academy,  Aug.  25,  1877. 

ther-Sl  -6  gy\  «.  [Gr.  ther  (genit.  theros)  =  a.  wild 
beast ;  suff.  -ology.]  That  branch  of  zoology  that 
treats  of  the  mammalia  ;  mammalogy. 

*ther-on,  adv.    [THEREON.] 

ther  op  -6-da,  s.  pi.  {Gr.  ther  (genit.  f/ieros)=a 
beast  of  prey,  and  potts  (genit.  podos)  =  a  foot.] 

Palceont.:  An  order  of  Cope's  sub-class  Dino- 
sauria,  consisting  of  carnivorous  forms,  which  are 
believed  to  have  preyed  on  the  weaker  herbivorous 
members  of  the  class.  Feet  digitigrade,  digits  with 
prehensile  claws ;  vertebrae  more  or  less  cavernous ; 
foro  limbs  very  small,  limb  bones  hollow.  Thoorder 
comprises  four  families  (Megalosauridas,  Zanclo- 
dontidee,  Amphisauridae,  and  Labrosauridee)  and 
two  groups  or  sub-orders  (Coeluria  and  Compso- 
gnatha). 

*ther-slt  -Ic-al,  adj.  [After  Thersites,  a  foul- 
mouthed  character  in  Homer's  Iliad.}  Grossly 
abusive. 

"A  pelting  kind  of  thersitical  satire."— Sterne:  Tris- 
tram Shandy,  vi.  140. 

*ther-to,  adv.    [THERETO.] 

*ther-with,  adv.    [THEREWITH.] 

*ther-with-all,  adv.    [THEREWITHAL.] 

the-ry'th  -rln,  subst.  [Pref.  th(io)-,  and  Eng. 
erythrin.} 

Chem.:  One  of  the  products  obtained,  according 
to  Zoise,  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  ammonia 
and  sulphur  upon  acetone. 

the-sau  -rus,  the-sau-rar  -I-um,  ».  [Lat.  the- 
saurus; Qr.thesauros.}  A  treasury  ;  a  lexicon. 

thesaurus  verborum,  s.  A  treasury  of  words; 
a  lexicon.  Often  simply  thesaurus. 

the§e,  *thas,  *thes,  *theos,  *thos,  'thuse, 
pron.  or  a.  [A.  S.  dhds,  dhdks,  pi.  of  dhes  =  this 
(q.  v.).]  The  plural  otthis  (q.  v).  These  and  those 
are  used  in  contradistinction  in  the  same  way  as 
this  and  that ;  these  referring  to  the  persons  or  ob- 
jects which  are  nearest  in  order  or  place,  or  were 
last  mentioned;  those  to  the  persons  or  objects 
furthest  in  order,  <tc. 

"  Bids  these  in  elegance  of  form  excel." 

Cowper:  Retirement,  793-4. 

the  -Bl-Cle,  «.  [A  dimin.  from  thesis  (q.  v.).] 
A  little  or  subordinate  thesis  ;  a  proposition. 

the -sis,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Qr.thesis=&  proposition, 
a  statement,  something  laid  down :  from  the  root  of 
tithemi=to  place;  Fr.  these;  Sp.  tesis;  Ital.  tesi.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  position  or  proposition  which  a  person  puts 
forward  or  advances,  or  offers  to  maintain ;  a  sub- 
ject proposed  for  a  school  or  college  exercise;  a 
theme,  an  exercise. 

"An  honest  but  a  simple  pair 
May  serve  to  make  this  thesis  clear." 

Pr.'or:  Paulo  Purganti. 

*2.  A  theory. 

"To  lay  down  a  practice  of  physic,  conformable  to  his 
thesis  of  the  circulation  of  blood."— fuller.  Worthies: 
Kent. 

3.  An  essay  or  dissertation  upon  a  specific  sub- 
ject or  theme,  as  an  essay  presented  by  a  candidate 
for  a  diploma  or  degree. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Logic:   An  affirmation,  in  distinction  from  a 
supposition  or  hypothesis. 

2.  Music:  The  downward  wave  of  the  hand  to 
denote  the  absence  of  accent.    [  ARSIS. } 

3.  Pros. :  The  depression  of  the  voice  in  pronounc- 
ing the  syllables  of  a  word ;  the  part  of  a  foot  on 
which  the  depression  of  the  voice  falls.    [ARSia.] 

4.  Rhet. :  The  part  of  a  sentence  preceding  and 
corresponding  to  the  antithesis  (q.  v.). 

the'-sl  iim,  subst.  [Latin  thesion,  thesium=the 
bastard  toad-flax.] 

Bot.:  Bastard  Toad-flax ;  a  genus  of  Santalacesd. 
Flowers  small,  green;  perianth  four  or  five-cleft, 
persistent;  stamens  with  a  small  fascicle  of  hair  at 
their  base;  stigma  simple;  ovary  inferior;  ovules 
three ;  drupe  ribbed,  crowned  with  the  persistent 
perianth.  Known  species  about  sixty,  all  from  the 
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eastern  hemisphere.  Tlwxium  linophyllwn  is  a 
perennial  parasite  on  roots,  with  diffuse  stems,  one- 
ncrv'Mt  l"avcs,  minute  flowers,  green  outside,  white 
inside,  with  green  ovoid  fruit. 

theSj-mO-phor  -I-a,  s.  [Gr.  thesmophoros=\aw- 
Rivinsr;  an  epithet  applied  to  Demoter:  thesmos  — 
law,  and  j;/iorox  =  bcaring.] 

Greek  Antiq.:  A  festival  in  honor  of  Ceres,  or 
Demeter,  because  she  first  taught  mankind  the  HBO 
of  laws.  It  was  celebrated  by  many  cities  of 
Greece,  but  with  most  observation*  and  ceremony 
by  the  Athenians.  The  worshipers  wore  free-born 
women  (whose  husbands  defrayed  the  expenses  of 
the  solemnity),  assisted  by  a  priest  and  a  band  of 
virgins.  The  women  were  clothed  in  white  gar- 
ments, as  emblematic  of  purity. 

the? -m&-thete,  s.  [Qi.thesmothetes,  from  thes- 
mos—law,  and  thetes=onQ  who  places,  from  tithcmi 
=  to  place;  Fr.  thesmothete.] 

(Jr.  Antiq.:  A  lawgiver:  a  legislator;  one  of  the 
six  inferior  archons  at  Athens  who  presided  at  the 
election  of  the  lower  magistrates,  received  criminal 
informations  in  various  matters,  decided  civil 
causes  on  arbitration,  took  the  votes  at  elections, 
and  performed  a  variety  of  other  offices. 

thes-pe  -fi-a,  s.  [Gr.  <Aespesios=divine,  sacred, 
from  the  fact  that  Thespesia  populnea  is  planted 
around  monasteries  and  convents,  in  tropical  coun- 
tries, for  the  sake  of  the  shade  which  it  affords,  and 
so  has  come  to  be  regarded  with  a  kind  of  venera- 
tion.] 

Botany:  A  tribe  of  Hibiscese.  Trees  with  large 
entire  loaves;  involucre  three-leaved,  deciduous; 
calyx  truncate ;  style  simple ;  stigmas  five ;  fruit 
almost  woody ;  capsule  with  five  cells,  each  with 
about  four  seeds.  Thespesia  populnea  is  a  tree 
forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  with  the  foliage  so  dense  at 
the  top  that  it  has  been  called  the  Umbrella-tree. 
It  has  roundish,  cordate,  pointed,  five  to  seven- 
veined  leaves;  the  flowers,  whicli  are  large,  are 
yellow,  with  a  dark-red  center.  The  tree  is  very 
common  along  the  sea-coast  of  South  America,  the 
West  Indies,  the  Pacific  Islands,  part  of  Africa, 
India,  and  Burmah.  It  has  been  planted  along 
roadsides  throughout  India,  and  especially  in 
Madras  city.  It  yields  a  gum,  a  deep-red,  some- 
what thick  oil,  used  in  cutaneous  affections.  The 
capsule  and  flowers  furnish  a  yellow  dye,  and  the 
bark  a  good  fiber.  T.  lampas  is  a  small  bush,  com- 
mon in  the  tropical  jungles  of  India,  with  a  good 
fiber,  as  has  T.  populnea. 

Thes  -pl-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Thespis,  a  Greek 
dramatic  poet,  born  at  Icaria,  an  Athenian  town, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C. ;  hdhce, 
relating  to  the  drama  or  theatrical  representation. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  actor. 

"The  Lord  Chamberlain  .  .  .  clapped  the  unof- 
fending Thespian  in  the  Gate  House. — Doran:  Their 
Majesties'  Servants  (ed.  1864),  i.  121. 

Thespian-art,  s.    The  drama. 

ThSs-sa  -li-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Thessaly ;  hence, 
magic,  Thessaly  in  classic  times  being  considered 
the  home  of  the  witches,    (/for.:  Carm.,  i.  27,21; 
Plin.:  H.  N.,  xxx.  1.) 

"  Spells  of  such  force  no  wizard  grave 
I/er  framed  in  dark  Thessalian  cave." 

Scutt:  Marmion.     (Introd.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Thessaly. 
Thes-sa-16  -nl-an,  a.&s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of   or  pertaining    to   Thessalonica 
(now  Salomki),  a  city  in  Macedonia. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Thessa- 
lonica. 

If  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians : 

New  Testament  Canon : 

1.  The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the 
Thessalonians.  St.  Paul,  on  his  second  missionary 
journey,  about  A.  D.  52,  leaving  Philippi  [PHILIP- 
PIAN,  ^IJ,  after  his  unjust  imprisonment  there  (Acts 
xvi.  9-40),  passed  through  Amphipolis  and  Apol- 
lonia,  and  went  on  to  Thessalonica,  where,  for  three 
successive  Sabbaths  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  he 
contended  that  the  Christ,  Messiah,  or  Anointed 
One,  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  was  destined  to 
suffer  and  to  rise  again,  and  that  Jesus  was  that 
Christ.  His  missionary  efforts  were  probably  con- 
tinued for  a  considerable  time  longer  outside  the 
synagogue.  A  multitude  of  devout  Greeks,  not  a 
few  of  the  chief  women,  and  others  believed.  This 
success,  however,  infuriated  the  unbelieving  Jews, 
who  broke  into  not,  drew  to  them  the  rougher  part 
of  the  lower  classes,  assaulted  the  house  of  Jason, 
and  dragged  him  and  other  believers  before  the 
magistrate,  who  released  them,  after  taking  secur- 
ity for  their  future  conduct.  The  Christians  eo- 
cretly  conveyed  Paul  from  the  place  by  night,  the 
apostle  going  to  Berea,  whither  the  Thessalonian 
Jews  followed  him,  compelling  him  again  to  leave, 
his  new  destination  being  Athens,  and  thence  to 
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Corinth.  It  is  believed  tho  first  epistle  was  sent 
about  the  end  of  A.  D.  52,  or  early  in  53.  to  the 
Ttu-ssalonian  Church.  Iu  it  Paul  spea"ks  of  their 
faith,  love,  patience,  and  other  qualities  (ch,  i.), 
and  alludes  to  the  persecution  which  they  and  he 
had  undergone  (i.6,  ii.1-19).  To  relieve  his  natural 
anxiety,  regarding  their  steadfastness  in  trial,  he 
had  sent  Timothy  to  visit  them,  and  had  heard 
from  him  the  most  cheering  accounts  of  their  state 
(ch.  iii.)-  He  concludes  by  grving  them  practical 
exhortations,  one  of  which  is  not  to  sorrow  unduly 
for  deceased  Christian  relatives  or  friends,  but  to 
console  themselves  by  thinking  of  their  resurrection 
at  the  second  advent  of  Christ  (iv.  1-18-v.  28).  The 
epistle  was  universally  accepted  in  ancient  times 
though  no  undoubted  allusions  to  it  exist  till 
toward  the  close  of  the  second  century.  Its  authen- 
ticity has  been  questioned  by  Baur. 

2.  The  Second  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the 
Thessalonians  seems  to  have  been  written  from 
Corinth  shortly  after  the  first,  while  Silvanus  and 
Timothy  were  still  Paul's  associates.  The  Thessa- 
lonians had  taken  up  the  idea,  probably  from  the 
words  in  1  Thes.  iv.  15, 17,  "  we  wnich  are  alive  and 
remain,"  that  the  second  advent  of  Christ  was  very 
near,  and  some  of  them  had  ceased  to  labor,  and 
gone  about  as  idlers  and  busybodies.  After  an 
introduction  (ch.  i.),  Paul  shows  that,  previous  to 
this  consummation,  an  apostasy  would  occur,  and 
a  personage,  the  "  Man  of  Sin,  '  "the  Son  of  Per- 
dition,"or  a  principle,  "  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity," 
had  first  to  appear  and  gain  dominant  power  in  the 
**  temple"  (en.  ii.).  Then  he  counsels  the  idlers 
"-to  work,  and  eat  their  own  bread,"  and,  after 
other  exhortations,  concludes  with  the  benediction 
(ch.  iii.).  The  evidence  for  the  epistle  is  similar  to 
that  for  the  earlier  one. 

the  -ta,  s.  [Gr.]  A  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet 
corresponding  to  th  in  such  English  words  as  thin : 
sometimes  called  the  unlucky  letter,  as  being  used 
by  judges  in  sentencing  a  prisoner,  it  being  the  first 
letter  of  the  Greek  thanatos= death. 

*thet  -Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  thetikos. 1  [THESIS.]  Laid 
down ;  absolute  or  incontrovertible,  as  a  law. 

"So  that  this  law  that  prohibited  Adam  the  eating  of 
the  fruit,  was  mere  thelicnl  or  positive,  not  indispensable 
and  natural."—  More;  Def.  Literal  Cabbala,  ch.  ii. 

t*e-tine,  s.   [Pref.  th(io)-, and  Eng.  (b)et(a)ine.] 
Chem.  (pi.):  The  name  given  to  a  series  of  sul- 
hur   compounds    analogous    to    betaine    and    its 
iMomologues,    and    represented    by    the    formula, 
CH2— S(CnH2n-h)2. 

The  methyl  and  ethyl  com- 
pounds are  the  only  ones  at  present  known ;  thus, 

CiHgSO^CHz— (SCH3)g 
methyl  thetine,  ,  obtained 

CO  — O 

by  mixing  bromacetic  acid  with  methyl  sulphide  in 
molecular  proportions. 
Thet  -IS,  s.     [Gr.] 

1.  Greek  Mythol. :  One  of  the  sea-deities,  daughter 
of  Nereus  and  Doris.    She  was  courted  by  Peleus, 
son  of   JEacus,  king  of   the    Myrmidons.     Thetis 
became  mother  of  several  children  by  Peleus  ;  but 
these  she   destroyed  by  fire  in  attempting  to  see 
whether  they  were  immortal;    and    Achilles,  her 
most  distinguished  offspring,  must  have  shared  the 
same  fate,  if  Peleus  had  not  snatched  him  from  her 
hand. 

2.  Astron. :  [ASTEROID,  17.] 

3.  Zool,  &  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Myacidsp.    Shell 
sub-orbicular,  ventricose,  thin,  translucent,  granu- 
lated on  tho  surface,  and  with  a  slightly  nacreous 
interior.     Hinge-teeth  one  or  two.    Known  species : 
Recent  five  from  Britain,  France,  India,  &c. ;  fossil 
seventeen,  from  tho  Neocomiau  of  Britain,  Belgium, 
France,  and  Southern  India  onward. 

thet  -see,  s.    [THIETSIE.] 

*the-fcr  -fclc,  *the  iir  -&Ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  theunji- 
cus,  from  Gr.  theourifikos,  from  theos  =  god,  and 
ergon=work.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  theurgy,  or  the 
power  of  performing  supernatural  things. 

"  All  his  endeavors  to  purge  his  soul  by  these  theurgick 
consecrations  was  frustrato."  —  Halliwfit:  Melatnprontea, 
p.  61. 

tll3urgic-hymns,  s.  pi.    Songs  of  incantation. 

*tne  -ur-£lst,  s.  [Eng.  1heurg(y);  -ist.'}  One  who 
pretends  to  or  practices  theurgy. 

"More  refined  necromancers  or  magicians  call  them- 
selves theurgists;  .  .  .  thinking  to  have  to  do  only  with 
good  spirits."—  HalliweU;  MelamproncEti,  p.  51. 

*the'-fl.r-&y\  s.  (  [Lat,  theurgta,  from  Gr.  theour- 
gu'a=divine  work,  magic:  theos=gud,  and  ergon= 
work;  Fr.  theurgie;  Sp.  &  Ital.  teuraia.]  Tho 
working  of  some  divine  or  supernatural  agency  in 
human  affairs;  a  working  or  producing  effects  by 
supernatural  means;  effects  or  phenomena  brought 
about  among  men  by  spiritual  agency;  specifi- 
cally— 

(1)  Divine  agency  or  direct  interference  of  the 
gods  in  human  affairs,  or  the  government  of  the 
world. 

fate, 
or. 
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(2)  The  act  cr  art  of  invoking  deities  or  spirits, 
r  by  their  intervention  conjuring  up  visions,  inter- 
preting  dreams,  receiving  or  explaining  oracles, 
&C. ;  the  power  of  obtaining   from  the  gods,  by 
means  of  certain  observances,  words,  symbols,  or 
the  like,  a  knowledge  of  the  secrets  which  surpass 
the  power  of  reason,  to  lay  9pen  the  future.  &c. 

(3)  lhat  species  of  magic  which  more  modern 
professors  of  the  art  allege  to  produce  its  effects  by 
supernatural  agency,  as  contradistinguished  from 
natural  magic. 

"Porphyry  and  some  others  did  distinguish  these 
two  sorts,  so  as  to  condemn  indeed  the  grosser,  which  they 
called  magick  orgoety;  but  allowed  the  other,  which  they 
termed  theurgy,  as  laudable  and  honorable,  aad  as  an 
art  by  which  they  received  angels,  and  had  communica- 
tion with  the  gods.  Yet  St.  Austin  assures  us  they  are 
both  damnable.'  —  HalliweU:  Melamprvruea,  p.  61. 

(4)  A  system  of  supernatural  knowledge  or  power 
believed  by  the  Egyptian  Platonists  to  have  been 
divinely  communicated  to  a  hierarchy,  and  by  them 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 

the-ve  -tl-a  (or  tl  as  shl) ,  s.  [Named  by  Linneeus 
after  its  describer,  Thevet,  a  French  Franciscan,  of 
the  sixteenth  century.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  ('arisseee  (q.  v.).  Inflorescence 
consisting  of  terminal  or  lateral  cymes.  Calyx 
five-parted,  with  many  glands  inside  at  its  base; 
corolla  salver-shaped,  closed  by  four  scales  ;  fruits 
slightly  fleshy,  with  a  hard  stone  inside.  Thevetia 
neriifolia  is  cultivated  in  tropical  America,  whence 
it  has  been  introduced  into  India.  The  milky  juice 
is  very  poisonous,  the  bitter  and  cathartic  bark  is  a 
febrifuge,  and  an  oil  extracted  from  the  kernels  is 
emetic  and  purgative.  The  seeds  of  T.  ahovai  are 
poisonous,  the  bark  and  sap  emetic  and  narcotic. 
The  wood  of  both  has  a  heavy  odor,  and  is  used  for 
poisoning  fish. 

the-ve-to -sin,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  thevet(ia);  suffs. 
•ose,  -in.] 

Chem. :  A  glucoside  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  a 
species  of  Thevetia,  growing  in  Mexico.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  four-sided  prisms,  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
when  healed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  resolved 
into  glucose  and  a  resinous  body.  It  is  said  to  be 
very  poisonous,  acting  as  an  emetic. 

thew  (l)  (ew  as  u),  *theaw,  s.  [A.  S.  thedw= 
habit,  custom,  behavior,  in  pi.  manners;  cogn.  with 
O.  S.  Ma«=custom,  habit;  O.  H.  (rer.  dou,  dau.] 

1.  Muscle,  sinews,  strength.  (Generally  in  the 
plural.) 

"Romans  now 
Have  thetoa  and  limbs  like  to  their  ancestors." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Ctcsar,  i.  8. 

•2.  Manners,  mental  qualities,  habits,  behavior. 
(Generally  in  the  plural.) 

"  To  all  good  thewes  born  was  she, 
As  like  to  the  goddess,  or  she  was  born 
That  of  the  shefs  she  should  be  the  corne." 

Chaucer:  Hypermestre. 

•thew  (2), «.    [THEOW.] 

thewed  (ew  as  ii),  nhewde,  o.  [Eng.  thew  (1), 
subst. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  thews,  muscle,  or  strength  ;  muscular, 
strong. 

*2.  Having  manners  ;  mannered,  accustomed. 
"But  he  was  wise,  and  wary  of  her  will, 
And  ever  held  his  hand  upon  his  hart; 
Yet  would  not  seeme  so  rude,  and  thewed  ill, 
As  to  despise  so  curteous  weeming  part." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  20. 

thew  -f  (ew  as  d),  a.  [Eng.  thew  (1) ;  -y.]  Mus- 
cular, strong,  brawny. 

they,  Hhai,  *thei,  pron.  [See  def.]  The  plural 
form  for  all  the  genders  of  the  third  personal  pro- 
noun, i.  e.,  he,  she,  or  it.  It  superseded  the  older 
/i/,  pl.  of  he6,  hit=he,  she,  it.  It  is  Scandinavian 
rather  than  English,  being  from  Icel.  their  (nom.) 
thd  (accus.)  ;  A.  S.  thd  (nom.).?/wiro,  thoera  (genit.) ; 
thdm,  thrzm  (dat.) ;  thd  (accus.) ;  cf.  Dan.  <fe  Sw.  de 
=  they;  cfem=them. 

"  Biholde  ye  the  lilies  of  the  feeld  hou  tln-i  wexen,  thet 
traveilen  not  neither  spynuen."— H'yrttflV:  Matthew,  vi. 

*[  It  is  used  indefinitely  in  tho  phrase,  they  say 
[Fr.  on  dit),  that  is,  people  say,  it  is  said. 

thi  -a,  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Theia  =  n  daughter  of 
Earth,  mother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.l 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Oxystomata,  with  one  species, 
Thia  polita,  ten  lines  long.  Found  on  the  shores 
of  Britain  and  tho  Mediterranean,  burrowing  iu 
sand  a  little  distance  from  the  shore. 

thl-a-cet  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  thi(o)-,  and  Eng.  acetic.'] 
Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur  and  acetic 
acid. 

thiacetlc-acld,  8. 

Chemistry:  (CH3)(^OSH.  Sulphydrate  of  acetyl. 
This  acid,  discovered  by  Kekule,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  pentasulphide  of  phosphorus  on  glacial 
acetic  acid.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  93% 
smells  like  acetic  acid  and  hydrogen  sulphide,  and 
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is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  mixes  in  all  pro- 
portions with  alcohol  and  ether.  With  solution  of 
load  acetate  it  forms  a  crystalline  precipitate= 

(r,H3os)2Pb. 

thl-al -dine,  s.  [Pref.  thi(o)-;  Eng.  ald(ehyde), 
and  sutf.  -inc.] 

Chem.:  C<jHt3NS2.  Obtained  by  passing  a  current 
of  sulphydnc  acid  gas  into  aldehyde  ammonia.  In 
a  few  hours  thialdine  crystallizes  out.  When  re- 
crystallized  from  a  solution  of  ether  and  alcohol  it 
separates  in  largo  rhombic  tables,  strongly  refract- 
ing, and  having  a  density  of  1'19.  It  has  an  aro- 
matic odor,  melts  at  43 ' ,  volatilizes  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  has  no  action  on 
vegetable  colors,  but  dissolves  in  acids,  forming 
soluble  and  crystallizable  salts. 

thl-a-meth-al -dine,  s.  [Pref.  thi(o)-;  English 
mefh(fjl),  and  aidt'ne.l 

Chem.:  CeHiofCHglNSo.  Formed  by  saturating 
aldehyde  with  methylamine,  and  then  passing  sul- 

Shydric  acid  gas  into  it.    It  separates  as  an  easily 
ecomposable  oil. 

thl-an-I-so  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  thi(o)-,  and  Eng.  ani- 
soic.~\  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur  and 
anisoic  acid. 

thianlsoic-acld,  s. 

Chem, :  OioH^CVSOj.  A  monobasic  acid  contain- 
ing the  elements  of  anise-camphor  and  sulphurous 
acid.  Anethol  is  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  and  the 
oil  produced  distilled.  The  distillate  between  215° 
and245°  is  left  iu  contact  with  acid  sodium  sulphite 
and  alcohol,  the  sodium  salt  crystallizing  out.  The 
acid  can  be  obtained  in  crystals  from  its  barium 
salt  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  an 
astringent  taste,  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  and  forms  crystallizable  salts. 

thl-an  -Ia-51,  s.    [Pref.  (ft/Co)-,  and  Eng.  anisol.} 

Chem.:  C$H8SO.  A  white  pulverulent  substance 
formed  by  the  action  of  ammonium  sulphide  on 
anishydramide.  (Watts.) 

thl-bau  -dl-g,  (th  as  t),«.  [Named  after  Thie- 
baut,  secretary  to  the  Linueean  Society  of  Paris.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Vacciniaceae,  chiefly  from  Peru. 
Loaves  leathery,  evergreen ;  calyx  five-toothed ; 
corolla  tubulose,  with  a  five-toothed  limb;  stamens 
ten,  anthers  two-horned.  Wine  is  made  from  the 
fruit  of  Thibaudia  macrophylla,  and  an  aromatic 
tincture,  used  as  a  remedy  for  toothache,  from  T. 
puercine. 

Thl-bet  (th  as  tj ,  subst.  [See  def.]  A  country  in 
Asia. 

Thibet-cloth,  s. 

1.  A  cloth  resembling   camlet,  made   of   coarse 
goat's  hair. 

2.  A  fine  woolen  fabric,  used  for  dresses,  cloaks, 
&c. 

Thlb  -et-an,  ThI-be  -ti-an  (Th  as  T,  tl  as  snl), 
adj.    [Eng.  Thibet;  -an,  -ian.}    Tibetan, 
thi  -ble,  a.    [A  variant  of  dibble  (q.  v.).] 
1.  A  dibble.    (Prov.) 
*2.  A  skimmer,  a  slice. 

3.  A  porridge-stick ;  a  stick  used  in  stirring  broth, 
porridge,  &c,    (Prov.) 

"The  thible  ran  round  and  the  .  .  .  handfuU  of 
meal  fell  into  the  water."—  E.  Bronte;  Wutherfng  Heights, 
ch.  xiii. 

thick,  *thicke,  nhikke,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [A.  S. 
thicce;  cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  thikki;  Dut.  dik;  Icel. 
thykkr;  O.  Icel.  thjokkr,  thjokkr;  Dan.  tyk;  Sw. 
tjok,  tjock;  O.  H.  Ger.  dicchi;  Ger.  dicfc,] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  more  or  less  extent  measured  round 
the  surface  in  tho  direction  of  its  breadth,  or  from 
one  surface  to  its  opposite;  having  more  or  loss 
extent  in  circumference  or  diameter.  Said  of  solid 
bodios  ;  as,  a  plank  three  inchos  thick. 

'L  Having  greater  extent  or  depth  than  usual 
from  one  surface  to  its  opposite ;  relatively  of  great 
circumference,  depth,  or  diameter;  having  consid- 
erable extent  when  measured  all  ronnd  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  breadth.  (Opposed  to  thin,  slender,  or 
slim.) 

"His  nhort  thick  neck." 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  627. 

3.  Dense,  inspissated ;  having  great  consistence; 

containing  much    solid    matter   in  suspension  or 
solution;  not  thin. 

"The  sea  fog  was  so  thick  that  no  land  could  be  seen  " 
— Macautaj/:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

4.  Not  transparent  or  clear;  turbid,  dark,  misty. 

"A  fountain  troubled,  muddy    .     .    .    thick." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

5.  Close  set  or  planted  ;  having  things  set  closely 
or  crowded  together ;  compact,  dense. 

"A  mount  of  rough  ascent  and  thick  with  wood." 
Dryden:  Sigismonda  and  Ouiscardo,  102. 
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6.  Dense,  impenetrable. 

"  \nd  the  people  stood  afar  off.  and  Moses  drew  near 
onto  the  thick  darkness  where  God  wus."  —  Kxud.  xx.  21. 

7.  Coming  closely  together  ;  following  each  other 
in  quick  succession. 

"Nae  doubt  that  they  were  fuin  o'  ither, 
An'  unco  pack  and  thick  thfleither. 

Burns:  Tv?a  Dogs. 

s.  Without  proper  intervals  or  flexibility  of  artic- 
ulation ;  indistinct:  as.  thick  speech. 

9.  Unable  to  articulate  properly  ;  speaking  indis- 
tinctly. 

"Brilliant  orators  and  playwrights  would  be  ashamed 
to  be  seen  thick  of  speech  and  unsteady  of  gait.  —  London 
litiily  Telegraph. 

*10.  Dim.  indistinct,  weak,  defective, 

"My  sight  was  over  thick." 

ahakeap.:  Julius  Co-ear,  v.  S. 

11.  Mentally  or  morally  dull ;  stupid,  gross,  crass. 
"His  wit's  as  thirk  us  Tewkesbury  mustard."— Shakesp. : 
Henry  If.,  Ft.  II..II.  t. 

•12.  Stupid. 

"I  omit  your  thick  error  in  putting  no  difference  be- 
tween a  magistrate  and  a  king."—  Uayward:  Answer  to 
Doleman,  ch.  iv. 
13.  Deep,  heavy,  profound. 

"Thick  slumber  hangs  upon  mine  eyes." 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  V.  1. 

*14.  Dull;  not  acute,  sharp,  or  sensitive.  (Applied 
to  the  sense  of  hearing.) 
15.  Intimate,  very  friendly,  familiar.    (Lolloq.) 

"Newcome  and  I  are  not  very  thick  together."— Thack- 
eray: yewcomes,  ch.  xxiv. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  close  succession  one  after  the  other;  fast  or 
close  together ;  thickly. 

"The  neighboring  plain  with  arm  is  cover"  d  o'er; 
The  vale  an  iron  harvest  seems  to  yield, 
Of  thick  sprung  lances  in  a  wavy  field." 

Dryden:  Aurengzebe,  i.  1. 

2.  Closely ;  as,  ground  set  thick  with  trees. 

:i.  To  a  great  depth  or  to  a  greater  depth  than 
usual;   deeply ;  as  land  covered  thick  with  manure. 
4.  Without  proper  intervals ;  indistinctly. 
"And  speaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his  blemish." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.S. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  thickest  part;  the  time  when  anything  is 
hickest. 

"Achimetes  having  with  a  mine  suddenly  blown  up  a 
great  part  of  the  wall  of  the  Spanish  station,  in  the  thick 
of  the  dust  and  smoke  presently  entered  his  men." — 
K,i:'llta:  Hist,  of  the  Turks. 

•2.  A  thicket;  a  close  bush. 

"Dismounting  strait 
From  his  tall  steed,  he  rusht  into  the  thick." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  39. 

3.  A  thick-headed,  slow,  or  stupid  fellow ;  a  block- 
ad,  a  dolt.    (Colloq.) 

t  a  thick  I  was  to  come!" — Hughes:  Tom  Brown's 
ys,  pt.  i.,  ch.  vii. 
(1)  Thick  and  thin: 

L.  As  subst. :  Whatever  is  in  the  way;  as,  to  fol- 
r  through  thick  and  thin. 

B.  As  adj. :  Ready  to  go  through  thick  and  thin ; 
thorough. 

"We  again  see  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  thick-and-thin 
adherents  of  the  neo-French    technique." — St.   James's 
-.fttt,  May  26,  1887. 
(2)  Thick-and-thin  block: 

Naut.:  A  block  having  two  sheaves  of  unequal 
ize  in  the  same  plane ;  a  fiddle-block. 
*(3)  Thick  and  threefold :  In  quick  succession. 
"They  came  thick  and  threefold  for  a  time,  till  one  ex- 
rfrienced  stager  discovered  the  plot." — L' Estrange. 

'thick-brained,  a.    Dull,  stupid. 

•'  The  thic k-brain'd  audience  lively  to  awake, 
Till  with  shrill  claps  the  theatre  do  shake." 

Drayton:  The  Heart. 

thick-coated,  a.  Having  a  thick,  compact,  or 
"euse  coat  or  covering. 

•thick-coming,  adj.  Following  each  other  in 
quick  succession ;  crowding. 

"She  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  v.  8. 

•thick-eyed,  a.  Having  dim  eyes ;  defective  in 
-lion. 

"Thick-eyed  musing,  and  cursed  melancholy." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  3. 

thick-footed  bat,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Vesperugo  pachypus,  from  Northern  India, 
Tenasserim,  the  Andaman  and  Philippine  islands, 
Java,  and  Sumatra.  It  is  about  three  inches  long, 
including  the  tail ;  fur  bright  reddish-brown  above, 

J>aler  beneath.  The  feet  are  furnished  with  circu- 
ar  discs,  probably  organs  of  adhesion,  analogous 
to  those  present  in  the  genus  Thyroptera  (q.  v.) . 
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thick-grown,«.     Dense. 

"Tinder  the  thick-grotrn  brake  we'll  shroud  ourselves." 
8*alMp.:  Henry  VI.,  PI.  III.,  iii.  1. 

thick-head,  s. 

1.  Ord.Laiitj.:  A  stupid  fellow,  a  blockhead,  a 
dolt. 

2.  Ornith.:  [PACHYCEFHALA]. 

thick-headed,  a. 

1.  Dull,  stupid,  crass. 

•2.  Having  a  thick,  dense,  or  hushy  head. 

Thick-headed  Shrikes:  [PACHYCEPHALID^;.] 

thick-knee,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  genus  CEdicnemus  (q.  v.),  and 
especially  CEdicnemus  crepitans.  [STONE-PLOVER. J 

" Some  stone-plovers,  or  thick-knees,  seven  in  number, 
had  a  long  start  of  thefnlcou."— St.  James's  Gazette,  March 
17,  1886,  p.  11. 

thick-leaved,  a.  Dense ;  closely  sot  with  leaves. 
"Through  thick-leared  branches,  from  the  dingle  broke." 
Longfellow:  Sunrise  on  the  Hills. 

thick-legged  bats,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl.:  EmbnlloiiuridfB ;  a  family  of  Microchimp- 
tera,  generally  distributed  throughout  the  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  rare- 
ly extending  north  or  south  of  the  thirtieth  paral- 
lels of  latitude.  The  muzzle  is  obliquely  truncated , 
and  the  tail  either  perforates  the  interfemoral 
membrane  or  is  produced  far  beyond  it.  The  family 
is  approximately  equivalent  to  the  old  family 
Noctilionidee,  and  contains  two  sub-families:  Em- 
ballonurime,  with  ten  genera,  arranged  in  five 
groups— Furife  (2),  Emballonura-  (5),  Dicliduri  (1), 
Noctiliones  (l),and  Rhinopomata  (1);  and  Molos- 
sinee  (q.  v.). 

thick-lipped,  a.    Having  thick  lips. 

"  Come  on,  you  thick-lipp'd  slave,  I'll  bear  you  hence." 
Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  2. 

thick-lips,  subet.  One  having  thick  lips;  a 
negro. 

'thick-pleached,  adj.  Thickly  or  closely  inter- 
woven. 

"The  prince  and  Count  Claudio,  walking  in  a  thick- 
pleached  alley  in  my  orchard." — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,  i.  2. 

thick-ribbed,  adj.  Having  strong  ribs;  hence, 
not  easily  broken  through. 

"In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

•thick-sighted,  a.    Short-sighted,  purblind. 
"  Ihick-siahted,  barren,  lean,  and  lacking  juice." 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  186. 

•thick-stuff,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  A  name  given  to  all  planks  above 
four  inches  in  thickness. 

thick-tailed  galago,  s. 

Zoology :  Galago  crassicaudatus,  from  southern 
tropical  Africa.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  domestic 
cat,  with  brown  fur,  and  a  great  bushy  tail,  three 
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thick-tailed  opossum,  s. 

Zodlogy:  Didelphys  crassicaudatus,  from  Brazil 
and  Paraguay,  ranging  southward  to  the  River 
Plate.  It  has  no  marsupial  pouch,  but  vestiges  of 
it  remain  in  the  folds  of  skin  with  which  the  six 
mammee  are  covered. 

•thick,  v.  t.  &  i.    [THICK,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :    To  make  thick  ;  to  thicken,  to  inspis- 

"  Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :    To  become  thick  or  thicken. 

"  But  see,  the  welkin  th  icks  apace." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar/  March. 

thick  -en,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Icel.  thykkna=to  become 
thick;  A.  S.  thiccian=to  make  thick.] 

A.  Intrans.:    To  become  thick  or  more  thick  in 
any  of  its  senses,  as— 

(1)  To  be  inspissated,  consolidated,  orcoagulated. 

(2)  To  become  close  or  more  close  or  numerous ; 
to  press,  to  crowd ;  hence,  to  become  more   ani- 
mated. 

"  On  heaps  the  Greeks;  on  heaps  the  Trojans  bled; 
And  thickening  round  them,  rise  the  hills  of  dead." 
Pope:   Homer's  Iliad,  xvii.  417. 

*(3)  To  become  dense,  dark,  misty,  or  the  like. 
"  The  weather  still  thickening,  and  preventing  u  nearer 
approach  to  the  land."— Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  vi,  ch.  iii. 
*(4)  To  become  dark  or  obscure. 

"Thy  luster  thickens 
When  he  shines  by." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  8. 

B.  Trans. :    To  make  thick  or  thicker,  in  any  of 
its  senses,  as— 

(1)  To  make  dense ;  to  make  close ;  to  nil  up  the 
interstices  of ;  as,  to  thicken  cloth. 


(2)  To  inspissate. 

"Mix  it  with  thickened  juice  of  sodden  wines." 

l>,-ii<li-u .-   rii-iiil's  <fcorgic  iv.  387. 

*(3)  To  make  frequent  or  more  frequent;  as,  to 
thicken  blows. 
*(4)  To  strengthen  or  confirm. 

"This  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs." 

Shake.*!,.:   Othell,,.  iii.  3. 

thick  -en-ing,  pr.  par., a.  &  s.    [THICKEN.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfr  particip.  adj. :     (Sec  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  making  thick  or  thicker ;  the  state 
of  becoming  thick  or  thicker. 

2.  Something  put  into  or  applied  to  a  liquid  mass 
or  substance  to  make  it  thicker. 

"They  let  it  remaine  within  mortars  in  the  sun,  and 
there  take  the  thickening:  imd  so  at  length  reduce  it  into 
certain  trochischs,  and  reserve  them  for  use." — P.  Hol- 
I'ni'l:  Fliny,  bk.  xxiv..  ch.  xii. 

:1.  Calico-print.:  Paste  which  contains  the  mor- 
dant or  dye,  in  some  cases,  and  forming  a  vehicle 
therefor. 

thickening-layers,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Various  layers  deposited  in  the  primary 
cell-wall  of  a  plant  at  an  early  period  of  its  growth. 
(Thome.) 

thickening-ring,  8. 

Bot. :  A  ring  formed  between  the  wood  and  the 
bark  of  trees  characterized  by  the  formation  of 
annual  rings.  (Thome.) 

thick  -et,  «.  [A.  S.  thiccet.]  A  wood  or  collec- 
tion of  trees  set  closely  together. 

"The  wilderness  is  theirs,  with  all  its  caves. 
Its  hollow  glens,  its  thickets,  and  its  plains, 
Unvisited  by  man."  Cowper:  Task,  vi.  402. 

•thick  -et-ty5,  a.  [Eng.  thicket;  -v.]  Abounding 
in  thickets. 

thick -Ish,  a.    [Eng.  thick,  a.;  -ish.]    Somewhat 
thick, 
thick  -If,  adv.    [Eng.  thick,  a. ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  thick  manner;  to  a  great  depth. 
"Mending  cracked  receivers,  having  thickly  overlaid 

them  with  diachylon,   we  could    not  perceive  leaks."— 
Boyle.  • 

2.  Closely,  densely,  compactly. 

"Lofty  hills  all  thickly  clothed  with  wood."— Coo*; 
First  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  In  close  succession ;  rapidly. 

"  So  that  your  sins  no  leisure  him  afford 
To  think  on  mercy,  they  so  thickly  throng." 

Drayton:  Xoah's  Flood. 

thick  -ness,  s.    [A.  S.  thistles.] 
I.  Ord.Lnng.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  thick 
in  any  of  the  senses  of  the  word,  as — 

1.  The  extent  of  a  body  from  side  to  side  or  from 
a  surface  to  its  opposite. 

"  Nor  indeed  can  a  thought  be  conceived,  to  be  of  such 
a  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  or  to  be  hewed  and 
sliced  out,  in  many  pieces,  all  which  laid  together,  as  so 
many  small  chips  thereof,  would  make  up  again  the  en- 
tirenessof  that  wholethought." — Cudworth:  Intell.  System, 
p.  760. 

2.  Depth. 

"  Thus  a  foundation  will  be  laid  for  it  [salt]  to  accumu- 
late to  any  thickness  by  falls  of  snow,  without  its  being  at 
all  necessary  for  the  sea  water  to  freeze." — Cook:  Second 
Vttyage,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  vii. 

3.  Dcnseness,  density,  consistence,  spissitude. 
"Diseases,    imagined    to    come  from  the  thickness  of 

blood,  come  often  from  the  contrary  cause." — Arbuthnot: 
On  Alititents. 

4.  The  state  of  being  close,  dense,  or  impervious. 
"  The  banks  of  the  river  and  the  thickness  of  the  shades 

drew  into  them  all  the  birds  of  the  country." — Addison. 

5.  Closeness   of  the   parts :    the    state   of   being 
crowded,  close,  or  near;  as,  the  thickness  of  trees  ia 
a  wood. 

6.  Fogginess,  mistiness,  or  darkness  of  weather ; 
fog. 

"Praying  for  the  thickness  to  settle  away  that  some 
blessed  pilot-boat  may  heuve  in  sight." — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

7.  Dullness  of  the  sense  of  seeing  or  hearing ;  dull- 
ness of  wit ;  want  of  sharpness  or  acuteness. 

"  What  you  write  is  printed  in  large  letters;  otherwise, 
between  the  weakness  of  my  eyes  and  thickness  of  my 
hearing,  I  should  lose  the  greatest  pleasure." — Swift. 

8.  Want  of  duo  distinction  of  syllables  or  of  good 
articulation ;  indistinctness  or  confusion  of  utter- 
ance ;  as,  thickness  of  speech. 

II.  Foundry :  That  application,  of  loam  in  loam 
molding  which  represents  the  metal,  and  which  i* 
afterward  knocked  away  to  leave  space  for  tlm 
same. 


boll,    btfy;     p6utt    Jdwl;     cat,     c,ell,     chorus,     c.hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     tion,     -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  ^  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 
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thicknessing 

thick  -ness-  Ing,  s.    [fug.  thickness;  -ing.} 
Wood-work. :  Reducing  boards  or  pieces  to   an 
even  thickness  ready  for  dressing  to  shape. 
thick  -set,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  thick,  and  set.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Planted  or  set  close. 

"  His  eyeballs  (flare  with  fire,  suffused  with  blood, 
Hu  neck  shoots  up  H  thickset  thorny  wood." 

Drydfn:  Meleat/er  and  Atalatita. 

2.  Having   a   short,    thick    body;    thick,    stout, 
stumpy. 

B.  Ax  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  close,  thick  hedge. 

2.  Very  thick  or  dense  underwood ;  scrub-bush. 
II.  Fabric :  A  stout,  twilled,  napped, cotton  cloth  ; 

a  kind  of  fustian. 

thick  -skin,  «.  &  a.    [Eng.  thick,  and  skin.} 

A.  Assubst. :  A  stolid,  coarse,  gross  person-;  one 
•who  is  not  easily  moved  by  taunts,  reproaches,  ridi- 
cule, or  the  like ;  a  person  with  little  or  no  feeling ; 
a  blockhead. 

"What  wouldst  thou  have,  boor?  what,  thickekinf 
speak,  breathe,  discuss ;  brief,  short,  quick,  snap." — 
Sftakesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  5. 

B.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  THICKSKIKNED,  2. 
"  Nor  can  I  bide  to  pen  some  hungry  scene 

For  thickskin  ears,  and  undiscerning  eyne." 

Bp.  Hall:  Mi//, vs.  i. 

thick-skinned,  a,    [Eng.  //./,•/.-.  and  skinned.} 

1.  Lit. :  Having  a  thick  skin  or  rind ;  as,  a  thtck- 
skinned  orange. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  easily  moved  or  irritated  by  taunts, 
reproaches,  ridicule,  or  the  like;  dull,  insensible, 
stolid. 

thlck'-skiill,  s.  [Eng.  thick,  and  skull.}  A  dull, 
stupid  person ;  a  blockhead. 

thick-skulled,  a.  [English  thick,  and  skulled.} 
Dull,  stupid ;  slow  to  learn ;  blockish. 

"Pleas'd  to  hear  their  tliickxkutlfit  judges  cry, 
Well  mov'd!"  Druden:  feralus,  i.  166. 

'thick  -sprung,  a.    [English  thick,  and  sprung.} 
Sprung  up  thick  or  close  together, 
•thick-?,  ft.    [Eng.  thick;  -y.}    Thick,  dense. 
"It  ^as  a  very  thicky  shade." 

Greene,  in  Mourning  Garment. 

thief,  *theef,  *thefe,  *theof  ( pi .  "theiven,  *theoves, 
*thevis,  thieves),  s.  [A.  S.  thedf  (pi.  thfofas) ;  eotm. 
with  Dut.  dief;  Icel.  thjofr;  Dan.  tyv;  Sw.  touf; 
O.  H.  Ger.  diup;  Qer.  dieb;  Goth,  thiubs.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  steals  or  is  guilty  of  theft ;  one  who 
takes  the  goods  or  personal  property  of  another 
without  his  knowledge  or    consent,  and  without 
any  intention  of   returning  it ;  one  who  deprives 
another  of  property  secretly  or  without  open  force, 
as  opposed  to  a  robber,  who  uses  open  force  or  vio- 
lence. 

"I  must  bear  my  testimony  that  the  people  of  this 
country  [Otuheite]  of  all  ranks,  men  and  women,  are 
the  arrantest  tliier™  upon  the  face  of  the  earth."— Coofc: 
First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 

TT  In  the  times  of  Quoen  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
no  such  sharp  distinction  was  made  as  we  now 
draw  between  a  robber  and  a  thief.  In  Matt,  xxi, 
13,  xxvi.  55 ;  Mark  xiv.  48,  Luke  x.  30,  &c.,  the  trans- 
lation should  have  been  robber  instead  of  thief, 
and  the  penitent  thief  (cf.  Matt,  xxvii.  38-44,  and 
Luke  xxiii.  39-42  of  the  A.  V.)  crucified  with  Jesus 
should  have  been  designated  the  penitent  robber. 

2.  Used  as  a  term  of  reproach,  and  applied  es- 
pecially to  a  person  guilty  of  cunning,  deceitful,  or 
secret  actions. 

"  Angelo  is  an  adulterous  thief." 

Shakes]).!  Measure  fur  Measure,  v. 

3.  An  excrescence  or  waster  in  a  candle.   (Colloq.) 
'Their  burning  lamps  the  storm  ensuing  show, 

Th'  oil  sparkles,  thieves  about  the  snuff  do  grow." 

Jf<i0:   Virgil;  Georgia  i. 

II.  But.:  Rubus  fruticosus.     (Brit.  <t  Holl.) 
thief-catcher,  s.    One  who  catches  thieves ;  one 
whose  business  or  profession  is  to  bring  thieves  to 
justice ;  a  detective, 
'thief-leader,  s.    A  thief-catcher. 
*'  A  wolf  passed  by  as  the  thief-leaders  were  dragging  a 
fox  to  execution." — V Estrange. 

•thief-Stolen,  a.  Stolen  by  a  thief  or  thieves. 
(Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  i.  7.) 

•thief-taker,  s.    A  thief-catcher, 
thief-tube,  s.    A  tube  for  withdrawing  samples 
of  liquids  from  casks,  &c. ;  a  sampling-tube. 

•thiSf-lf,  *theefe-ly,  adti.  [English  thief;  -lu.} 
Like  a  thief.  , 

"And  in  the  night  full  theefely  pan  he  stalke. 
When  every  wight  was  to  his  rest >•  brought." 

Chaucer:  Lucrece  of  Rome. 


Thievish. 
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*tnie"f-te-0us,  a.  [Eng.  thief; 

*thief  -te-ous-1?,   adv.     [Eng. 
Thievishly. 

"  Came  iliieftennsly  to  snatch  nwnv  some  uf  my  lurdons." 
—  Urqtthart:  Rabelain,  bk.  ii.f  ch.  xiv. 

thl  erSQh  -He  lorth  ast),  su6sf.  [After  F.  von 
Thiersch,  tho  discoverer:  suff.  -ite  (,Vm.).J 

Mineralogy:  \  mineral  substance  occurring-asan 
incrustation  on  the  marbles  of  tho  Parthenon, 
Athens.  Stated  to  be  an  oxalateof  lime  originating 
from  the  action  of  vegetation  on  the  marble. 

thi  e-thal  -dine,  B.  [Prcf.  thi(o)-;  Eug.  eth(yl), 
ald(ehyde).  and  suff.  -ine.} 

Chem.:  C<iHi2(C;>H5)NS2.  Prepared  from  ethyla- 
mine  in  the  same  way  as  thiamethaldine.  Has  not 
been  obtained  pure. 

thlet -Sie  (th  ast),*.    [Native  name.] 

1.  Bot.:  Melanorrhcea  usttatissima. 

2.  Chem. :  A  resinous  substance  used  as  a  varnish 
by  the  Burmese.     It  exudes  from  Melanorrhcea  usi- 
tatissima  in  the  form  of  a  very  viscid,  light-brown 
liquid.    The  main  portion  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
is  very  tenacious.    Tbe  remaining  portion  is  insol- 
uble in  alcohol,  but  partly  soluble  in  ether,  and 
changes,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  to  a  deep  black 
and  nearly  solid  substance. 

thieve,  v.  i.  &  t.    [A.  S.  gethedfian.] 
A.  Intrans. :  To  steal ;  to  practice  theft. 
"  Or  prowl  in  courts  of  law  for  human  prey, 
In  venal  senate  thieve,  or  rob  on  broad  highway." 
Thomson;  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  18. 
*B.  Trans.:  To  take  by  theft  j  to  steal. 
"Could  thisHugoet 

Who  prayed  thy  presence  with  BO  fierce  a  fervor 
Have  thieved  the  scroll."         Lytton:  Richelieu,  v.  II. 

thieve -less,  adj.  [Scotch  fA/eve  =  thew  (q.  v.) ; 
-less.}  Cold,  dry,  ungracious,  bitter.  (Spoken  of  a 
person's  demeanor.) 

"  Wi'  thieveless  sneer  to  see  each  modish  mien 
He,  down  the  water,  gies  him  thus  guid-e'en." 

Burns:  Brigs  of  Ayr. 

thiev -er-y1,  *theev  er-y,  *thev-er-y,  s.  [Eng. 
thieve;  -T|f.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  thieving;  theft. 

"For  in  hospitality  as  in  thievery,  the  Gaelic  maraud- 
ers rivalled  the  Bedouins."—  Mucaulay:  Hist.  Eng..  ch. 
xviii. 

2,  That  which  is  stolen. 

"  Injurious  Time  now,  with  a  robber's  haste, 
Crams  his  rich  thievery  up,  he  knows  not  how." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cress  ida,  iv.  4. 
thieves.,  *.  pi.    [THIEF.] 

thieves'  Latin,  s.  A  jargon  used  by  thieves  ;  the 
cant  or  slang  used  entirely,  or  almost  peculiar  to, 
thieves. 

"thieves'  vinegar,  s.  A  kind  of  vinegar  made  by 
digesting  rosemary  tops,  sage-leaveSj  &CM  in  vine- 
gar, anciently  believed  to  be  an  antidote  against 
the  plague.  It  derived  its  name  and  popularity 
from  the  story  that  four  thieves  who  plundered  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  during  the  plague  ascribed  their 
impunity  to  this  preparation. 

thiev  Ish,  *theev-ish,  *thev-ish,  a.  [English 
thief;  -ink.] 

1.  Given  to  stealing;  addicted  to  the  practice  of 
theft. 

"The  name  of  the  Ladrones  commemorates  the  losses 
of  Magalhaen'screw  from  the  thievish  propensities  of  the 
natives."  —  Taylor:  Words  and  Places  (ed.  1878),  ch.  ii. 

2.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  theft ;  as  a  thievish 
practice. 

*3.  Given  to,  characterized  by,  or  accompanied 
with  robbery. 

"  With  a  base  and  boist'rous  sword  enforce 
A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road." 

Shakesp..-  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  S. 

4.  Frequented  or  infested  by  thieves  or  robbers. 

"Walk  in  thievish  ways." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  1. 

5.  Acting  or  working  by  stealth  ;  sly,  secret. 

"  Corruption's  thierish  arts, 
And  ruffian  force,  began  to  sap  the  mounds 
And  majesty  of  laws." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  Hi.  399. 

thiev -Ish-lf.    *thiev-ish-lye,  «rfr.    [English 

thievish;  -lu.]  In  a  thievish  manner;  like  a  thief; 
by  theft.  (Cowper :  Tosfc.v.  67.) 

thiev  -Ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  thievish;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  thievish. 

thlg,  v.  t.  &i.  [Icel.  thig,  thiggja  =  to  get,  to  re- 
ceive, to  accept,  to  receive  hospitality  for  anight; 
Dan.  tigye  =  ta  beg;  ti$ger=&  beggar;  A. S.  thicgan, 
thigan  =  to  get,  to  receive.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  ask,  to  beg,  to  supplicate.  (Scotch.) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  go  about  receiving  supply  or  aid 
from  neighbors,  &c.     (Scotch.) 

"Lang-legged  Hieland  gillies  that  wilt  neither  work 
nor  want,  ana  maun  gang  thigging  and  sounlng  about  on 
their  acquaintances."— Scott:  Rob  Kay,  ch.  xxyi. 


thimble-berry 

ff-ger,  «.  [Eng.  thiij;  -er.~\  One  who  this*; 
_g%r ;  especially  ono  wlio  solicitsagift  or  a»i-t- 
ance  in  food  or  money,  not  on  the  footing  of  an 
absolute  mondicant  pauper,  bnt  as  one  in  a  tem- 
porary strait,  having  claim  on  the  liberality  of 
others. 

thigh  (yh  silent),  *theigh,  *thih,  *thl,  nh^, 
*thy,  *thye,  *.  [A,  S.  the6h,  theti;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
dij  ;lcv\.thj6~  thigh,  rump;  O.  H.  Ger.  deoh,  thf»li : 
M.  H.  Ger.  diech,  die.]  The  thick,  fleshy  portion 
of  the  log  between  the  knee  and  the  trunk.  (I" sod 
generally  of  man.) 

"Onesimuslnr'J  wort*e,  prepar'd  to  flyj 
The  fatal  fang  drove  deep  within  his  thiuli." 

Dryden;  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  viii. 

thigh-bone,  ». 

Anat.:  Tho  femur,  the  largest  bone  in  the  skele- 
ton, situated  between  tho  os  innominatum  and  the 
tibia.  In  the  erect  position  of  the  body  it  inclines 
inward,  and  slightly  backward  as  it  descends. 
At  its  superior  extremity  is  its  neck  ;  its  shaft  ter- 
minates beneath  in  twocondyles,  united  anteriorly, 
but  separated  posteriorly  by  a  deep  intercondylar 
fossa  or  notch.  [TKOCHANTEE.] 

"The  spade  of  the  gardener  has  struck  upon  many 
sknlls  and  thigh-bones  at  n  short  distance  beneath  the 
turf  and  flowers." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

*thigh-borne,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  Bacchus 
from  his  having  been  inclosed  in  the  thigh  of  Zeus, 
after  the  death  of  his  mother,  Semele. 

"The  thigh-borne  bastard  of  the  thund'rlng  love." 

J.  Taylor:  Bacchus  and  Apollo. 

thigh-mouthed  Crustacea,  s.  pi. 
ZoQl.;  Tho  Morostomata  (q.  v.). 

*vhllk,  *thilke,  pron.ora.  [A.  S.thylc,  toTfhylic, 
from  thi'/.  instrumental  case  of  se,  se<5,  thoet  [THAT], 
and  /ic=like  (q.  v.).]    That,  that  same. 
"  I  love  thilk  lass;  alas,  why  do  I  love? 
She  deigns  not  my  good  will,  but  doth  reprove." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar,  Jan. 

thill,  *thille,  *thylle,  s.  [A.  S.  thiile=&  slip  of 
wood,  a  trencher;  cogn.  with  Icel.  thilja  =  n  plank, 
planking;  M.  H.Ger.  dille;  O.  H.  Ger.  dilld,  thili; 
Ger.diele—a  board, a  plank;  Icel. thili = a  wainscot, 
a  plank ;  O.  H.  Ger.  dil,  dilo=a  plank.] 

1.  Vehicles:  A  shaft ;  one  of  the  two  sidepieco*  by 
which  one  horse  is  hitched  to  a  vehicle.    (Written 
oupjfR.) 

"  More  easily  a  wagon  may  be  drawn  in  rough  ways  if 
the  fore  wheels  were  as  high  as  the  hinder  wheels,  and 
if  the  thills  were  fixed  under  the  axis." — Mortimer?  Hus- 
bandry. 

2.  Mining:  Tho  floor  of  the  mine. 

thill- coupling,  subst.  A  device  for  fastening  the 
shafts  to  the  fore  axle. 

thill-horse,  *ubst.  The  same  as  thiller  (q.  v.). 
(Written  also  fill-horse.) 

"Thou  hast  got  more  hairon  thy  chin  than  Dobbin,  my 
ill-hw&e,  lists  01 1  his  tail."— Shtthesp.:  Merchant  of  l'> •»  /.-. ', 


Mill 

v.  2. 

thill-jack,  R.  A  tool  for  attaching  the  thills  of 
a  carriage  to  the  clips  of  the  axle. 

thill-tug,  s.  A  leather  loop  depending  from  the 
harness  saddle  to  hold  tho  shaft  of  a  carriage. 

thlir-8r,«.  [Eng.  thill;  -er.']  The  horse  which 
goes  between  the  thills  or  shafts,  and  supports 
them.  (Written  alaojUtef.) 

"  Whole  bridle  and  saddle,  whitleather,  and  nail, 
With  collars  and  harness,  for  thiller  and  all." 

Tusser:  Husbandry. 

thlm-ble,  *thim  bell,  *thim-bil,  *thym-byl, 
Kiihst.  [A.  S.  thymel=a  thumb-stall,  from  thuma  =  & 
thumb.] 

1.  Needlework:  A  metallic  cap  or  sheath  used  to 
protect  the  end  of  tho   finger  in  sewing.    Seam- 
stresses use  a  thimble  haying  a  rounded  end  with 
numerous  small  pits  or  indentations.    Those  used 
by  tailors  are  open  at  the  end. 

"The  first,  a  travelling  tailor,  who  by  the  mystery  of 
his  needle  and  thimble  had  survey'd  the  fashions  of  the 
French  and  English."— Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Fair  Maid  of  the. 
Inn. 

2.  Bot.:  (1)  Digitalis  purpurea;  (2)  Silene  mari- 
tima. 

3.  Build. :  A  sleeve  around  a  stove-pipo  when  It 
passes  through  a  wall  or  ceiling. 

4.  Machinery : 

(1)  A  sleeve  or  tube  through  which  a  bolt  passes, 
and  which  may  act  as  a  stay. 

(2)  A  ferrule  to  expand  a  tube ;  specifically,  a  fer- 
rule for  boiler-tubes. 

5.  Naut,:  An  iron  ring  haying  an  exterior  groove 
worked  into    a    rope  or  sail,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  another  rope  or  a  lanyard ;  a  large  eyelet. 

thimble-berry,  s. 

Bot.;  (1)  A  kind  of  black  raspberry,  Rubus  occi- 
dentalis,  common  in  America ;  (2)  R.  spectabilisj 
(3)  R.  nutkanus. 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     f&ll,     father;     w6,    wSt,     here,     camel,    h«r,    thfire;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p5t, 
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thimble-case 

thimble-case,  ».  A  case  for  holding  a  thimblo 
or  thimbles. 

thimble-coupling, «. 

Much.:  A  kind  of  permanent  coupling,  of  which 
the  coupling-box  consists  of  a  plain  ring  of  metal, 
supposed  to  resemble  a  tailor's  thimblo,  bored  to 
fit  the  two  connected  ends  of  the  shafts.  The  con- 
nection is  secured  by  pins  passed  through  the  ends 
of  the  shafts  and  thimble,  or  by  a  parallel  key  or 
feather  bedded  in  the  boss  ends  of  the  shafts,  and 
let  into  a  corresponding  groove  in  the  thimble. 
Called  also  pump-coupling  or  ring-coupling. 

thimble-eye,  s. 

yaiif. :  An  eye  in  a  plate  through  which  a  rope  is 
rove  without  a  sheave. 

thimble-joint,  s.  A  sleeve-joint,  with  an  interior 
packing  to  keep  the  J9ints  of  pipes  tight  during 
expansion  and  contraction. 

thimble-rig,  a.  A  sleight-of-hand  trick,  per- 
formed by  moans  of  three  thimbles  and  a  pea.  The 
pea  being  placed  on  a  table  and  covered  with  one 
of  the  thimbles,  the  performer  proceeds  to  shift  the 
thimbles,  covering  the  pea  now  with  one.  now  with 
another,  and  offers  to  bet  any  bystander  that  no 
one  can  tell  under  which  thimble  the  pea  is.  The 
person  betting  is  seldom  allowed  to  win,  the  pea 
being  abstracted  by  sleight  of  hand. 

thimble-rig,  v.  t.  or  i.  To  cheat  by  means  of 
thimble-rigging. 

thimble-rigger,  s.  One  who  practices  the  trick 
of  thimble-rig ;  a  trickster. 

"Thimble-riggers  abounded,  and  their  tables  were  sur- 
rounded by  'bonnets. '  " — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

thimble-rigging,  a.  &  «. 

A.  As  adj. :  Practicing  the  tricks  of   a  thimble- 
rigger. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  acts  or  tricks   of   a    thimble- 
gger. 

thimble-skein,  8. 

Vehicles :  A  sleeve  over  the  arm  of  a  wagon:axle ; 
listinguished  from  a  strap-skein,  which  is  simply 
i  flat  iron  strip  let  into  the  wood  of  the  axle-arm  to 
ake  the  wear  from  the  wood. 

thimble-weed,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Rudbeckia;  so  named  from  the 
thape  of  the  receptacle. 

thlm'-ble-f  ul,  s.  [Eng.  thimble,  and/tlt(!)0  As 
nuch  as  may  be  contained  in  a  thimble  ;  hence,  any 

:ry  small  quantity. 

"Had  the  credit  of  suggesting  the  addition  of  a  thlm- 
tleful  of  Veuve  Clicquot.  —.London  Daily  Telegraph. 

•thime  (th  as  t) ,  e.    [THYME.] 

thin,  *thinne,  "thunne,  *thynne,  a.  &  adv.  [A. 
'.thynne;  cogn.  with  Dut.  dun,1  Icel.  thunnr;  Dan. 
jnd;  Sw.  tunn;  O.  H.  Ger.  dunni;  Ger.  dflnn; 
.velsh <e»e« ;  Gael.  &  Irish  tana;  Lat.  tenuvt;  Gr. 
tanaos;  Sansc.  tana.  From  the  root  tan-  =to 

retch,  seen  in  Lat.  tendo=to  stretch;  A.S.  dthe- 

an;  Gr.  teino;  Eng.  tenuity,  attenuate,  &c.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Having  little  thickness  or  extent  from  one  sur- 
ce  to  its  opposite;  slim;  as,  thin  paper,  a  thin 

2.  Rare ;  not  dense.  (Used  of  the  air  and  aeriform 
"uids.) 

"  Melted  into  air,  thin  air." 

Shakesp. .  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

3.  Not    sufficient    for    a   covering;    easily    seen 
hrough;  flimsy. 

"This  distinction  is  a  metaphysical  nothing,  and  is 
brought  only  to  amuse  men  that  have  not  leisure  to  con- 
sider. And  he  that  says  one,  says  the  other  ;  or  as  bad, 
under  a  thin  and  transparent  cover." — Bp.  Taylor:  Dis- 
suasive from  Popery,  bk.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  §  5. 

4.  Deficient  in  such  ingredient  as  gives  body  or 
ubstance ;  not  inspissated ;  not  containing  much 
olid  matter  in  solution  or  suspension ;  deficient  in 

body. 

"To  warm  new  milk,  pour  any  alkali  ;  the  liquor  will 
main  at  rest,  though  it  appear  somewhat  thinner." — 

Arb*th*ot. 

5.  Not  close;  not  crowded  together  so  as  to  fill  the 
space  j  not  having  the  individuals  of  which  the 
thing  is  composed  close,  compact,  or  dense. 

"Early  sowing  and  thin  seeding  are  among  the  best 
means  for  securing  that  desirable  end." — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

6.  Not  crowded  or  well  filled ;  not  full. 
"Ferrara  is  very  large,  but  extremely  thin  of  people," 

— Adaison:  On  Italy. 

7.  Slim,  slender ;  not  fat  or  stout. 

"My  face  so  thin." — Shakesp.:  King  John,  i. 

8.  Not  full  or  full-grown. , 

'"  Seven  thin  ears  blasted  with  the  east  wind."— Oenesis 
iii.  6. 
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*9.  Scanty,  small,  poor. 

"A  thin  and  slender  pittance." 

Shakesp.:  Tattling  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

10.  Faint,  feeble,    slight,   meager;    destitute  of 
volume  or  fullness.    (Said  of  sound.) 

11.  Fig. :  Flimsy,  unsatisfactory;  as,  The  excuse 
was  rather  thin.    Used  also  of  literary  work  of  a 
poor  quality. 

B.  As  adv. ;  Not  thickly  or  closely ;  thinly,  scat- 
teredly,  scantily.  (See  the  compounds.) 

IT  Thin  is  largely  used  in  compounds,  the  mean- 
ings being  in  most  cases  sufficiently  obvious;  as, 
<ftiii-faced,  (kin-peopled,  &c. 

thin-clad,  a.    Slightly  or  scantily  clad. 

*thin-gut,  s.    A  starveling. 

thin-set,  «.    Planted  thinly;  not  thick-set. 

"  Thin-set  with  palm, 
And  olive  rarely  interspers'd." 

J.  Philips:  Cereal ia. 

•thin-sheeted,  n.    Wearing  or  covered  with  thin 

sheets. 

"All  hail,  M.  P.!  from  whose  infernal  brain 
Thin-shertt'd  phantoms  glide,  a  grisly  train." 
Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

thin-skinned,  «.  Having  a  thin  skin;  hence, 
fig.,  unduly  sensitive,  easily  offended  or  irritated. 

*thin-spun,  «.  Spun  to  thinness  or  fineness ;  fine, 
spun,  thin,  delicate. 

"Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears, 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life." — Milton:  Lycidas,  76. 

thin,  v.  t.  &  i.    [THIN,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  thin  or  less  thick;  to  attenuate;  to 
make  slender  or  lean. 

"  The  serum  of  the  blood  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline; 
oil  of  vitriol  thickens,  and  oil  of  tartar  thins  it  a  little." 
— Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  make  less  crowded,  close,  or  numerous ;  to 
diminish  the  number  of;    to  reduce  in  numbers. 
(Often  used  with  out ;  as,  to  thin  out  a  forest.) 

"If  those  sects  were  to  be  thinned  by  alarge  desertion." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  ii. 

3.  To  attenuate ;  to  rarefy ;  to  make  less  dense ;  as, 
to  thin  the  air. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  diminish  in  thickness ;  to  become 
thin  or  thinner ;  to  waste  away. 

II  Often  with  o way  or  out;  as,  geological  strata 
are  said  to  thin  out  when  they  gradually  diminish 
in  thickness  till  they  disappear. 

"Their  cheeks  with  thinor  droop." 

My  Heautiful  Lady. 

thine,  'thin,  adj.  or  pron.  [A.  S.  dhln,  poss.  pron. 
declined  like  an  adjective  ;  derived  from  dhin,  genit. 
case  of  dAu=thou  (q.  v.).  Cogn.  with  Icel.  thinn, 


think 

2.  An  inanimate  object  as  distinguished  from  a 
living  being ;  any  lifeless  material  or  object. 

"Ye  menda  und  groves,  unconscious  things! 
Ye  know  not  whence  my  pleasure  springs." 

Cotcper-  Secrets  of  Divine  Love. 

3.  Applied  to  man  or  animals,  often  in  pity  or  con- 
tempt, sometimes  with  an  idea  of  fondness,  tender- 
ness, or  admiration. 

"  The  insult  of  being  compared  with  such  a  thing  as 
Barere." — Macaulay:  Barere. 

4.  An  act,  a  deed,  a  transaction,  a  matter,  an 
event,  an  action ;  anything  which  happens  or  falls 
out,  or  is  done,  told,  or  proposed. 

"  He  by  whose  authority  these  th  ings  had  been  done, 
had  abdicated  the  government." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
eh.  x. 

*5.  A  piece  of  composition ;  as,  a  tale,  a  poem,  a 
piece  of  music,  or  the  like. 

"I  have  a  thing  in  prose,  begun  about  twenty-eight 
years  ago,  and  almost  finished;  it  will  make  a  four  shill- 
ing volume." — Swift. 

6.  A  portion,  a  part,  an  item,  a  particular.  In  this 
sense  generally  compounded  with  any  or  no,  and 
often  used  adverbially. 

7.  (Pt.) :  Clothes,  accouterments,  furniture-bag- 
gage ;  wiiat  one  carries  about  with  him ;  as,  Pack 
up  my  things, 

8.  A  judicial  or  legislative  assembly  among  Scan- 
dinavian people,  as   in  Iceland  or  Norway.    The 


,  gen 

declined,  genit.  Ihines,  dat.  thine,  nom.  and  accus. 
pi.  thine ;  by  loss  of  n  came  Mid.  Eng.  f/ti=Eng.  thtf. 
The  »  was  commonly  retained  before  a  vowel  and 
when  the  pronoun  followed  the  substantive.]  Thy ; 
belonging  to  thee ;  being  the  property  of  thee; 
relating  to  thee.  Like  thou,  thine  is  now  seldom 
used  except  in  poetry,  solemn  discourses,  or  the 
language  of  the  Quakers.  Thine :  is  the  form  gener- 
ally used  before  a  vowel,  thy  taking  its  place  before 
consonants ;  but  this  use  is  not  strictly  adhered  to, 
many  writers  using  both  forms  before  vowels,  but 
thine  is  always  used  if  it  follows  the  noun.  Like 
hers,  ours,  yours,  mine,  his,  theirs,  thine  is  used  abso- 
lutely or  independently— that  is,  without  the  noun 
to  which  it  belongs — and  serves  either  as  a  nomina- 
tive or  objective  or  predicate ;  as,  Thine  are  poor, 
Give  me  thine,  That  house  is  thine. 

"  Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

thi&g,  *thyng,  s.  [A.  S.  thing=a.  cause,  sake, 
office,  reason,  council;  cogn  with  Dut.  ding;  Icel. 
thing=a  thing  .  .  .  a  meeting;  Dan.  &  Svt.ting; 
O.  H.  Ger.  dine;  Ger.  ding.  From  the  same  root  as 
A.  S.  theon  =  to  thrive  [THEE,  v.]  ;  thingan  =  to 
grow.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Anything  which  can  be  made  the  subject  of 
consideration  or  discussion  ;  anything  separable  or 
distinguishable  as  an  object  of  thought ;  anything 
animate  or  inanimate ;  whatever  exists,  or  is  con- 
ceived to  exist,  as  a  separate  entity. 

"The  universality  of  one  name  to  many  things,  hath 
been  the  cause  that  men  think  the  things  are  themselves 
universal;  and  so  seriously  contend,  that  besides  Peter 
and  John,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  men  that  are,  have  been, 
or  shall  be  in  the  world,  there  is  yet  so-mething  else  that 
we  call  man,  viz.,  man  in  general— deceiring  themselves, 
by  taking  the  universal,  or  general  app^l'ation,  for  the 
thing  it  signifieth." — ffobbs:  Human  Mature,  ch.  v. 


(Pron.  ting.) 

II.  Law:  A  subject  of  dominion  or  property,  as 
distinguished  from  a  person. 

"  Things  real  are  such  as  are  permanent,  fix'd,  and  im- 
moveable,  which  cannot  be  carried  out  of  their  place;  as 
lands  and  tenements;  things  personal  are  goods,  mcftey, 
and  all  other  moveables;  which  may  attend  the  owners 
person  wherever  he  thinks  proper  to  go." — Blackstone: 
Commentaries,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  2. 

IT  (1)  A  thing  of  nothing,  a  thing  of  naught:  A 
phrase  used  to  denote  anything  very  worthless. 

"  You  must  say,  paragon:  A  paramour  is,  God  bless  us! 
a  thing  of  naught.  —Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
iv.  2. 

(2)  The  thing:  As  it  ought  to  be;  in  thn  normal, 
perfect,  or  becoming  condition  ;  applied  colloquially 
to  an  ideal  or  typical  condition,  as  of  health,  dress, 
conduct,  completeness,  perfectness,  exactness,  be- 
comingness,  or  the  like. 

thlng'-um-b5b,  s.  [A  ludicrous  formation  from 
thing.}  A  term  used  when  one  is  at  a  loss  for  a 
definite  name  for  some  object;  a  what's-its-name, 
a  what-do-you-call-it. 

"  You  will  then  see  in  the  middle  of  a  broad  plain  a 
lonely  grey  house,  with  a  thingumbob  at  the  top;  a  'serva- 
tory  they  call  it." — Lytton:  Eugene  Aram,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

think,  Hhenke,  *thynke,  *thinke  (past  tense 
thought,  *tlumghte,  pa.  par.  thought),  v.  i.  &  t.  [A. 
S.  thencnn,  thencean=to  think  (pa.  t.  thohte) ;  cog. 
with  Icel.  thekkja;  Dan.  tcenke;  Sw.  ttlnka:  Ger. 
denken  (pa.  t.  dachte) ;  Goth,  thagkjan  (pa.  t. 
thahta).  Allied  to  thank  (q.  v.).  Originally  dis- 
tinct from  the  impersonal  verb  thinken,  but  soon 
confused  with  it.]  [METHINKS.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  occupy  the  mind  on  some  subject;  to  have 
ideas ;  to  revolve  ideas  in  the  mind ;  to  cogitate ;  to 
reason ;  to  exercise  the  power  of  thought ;  to  have  a 
succession  of  ideas  or  intellectual  states;  toper- 
form  any  mental  operation,  whether  of  apprehen- 
sion, judgment,  or  illation  ;  to  muse ;  to  meditate. 

"  I  think,  but  dare  not  speak." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  1. 

2.  To  judge ;  to  form  a  conclusion  ;  to  determine ; 
to  be  of  opinion ;  to  opine. 

"  She  think*  he  could  not  die." 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  1,060. 

3.  To  purpose,  to  mean,  to  design,  to  intend,  to 
hope. 

"  Thinking  to  bar  thee  of  succession,  as 
Thou  reft'st  me  of  my  lands." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

4.  To  imagine,  to  suppose,  to  fancy. 

"  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he 
fall."— 1  Corinth,  x.  12. 

Jj.  To  guess ;  to  form  an  opinion  or  idea. 

"Then  Innocent  ran  in  (for  that  was  her  name),  and 
said  to  those  within,  Can  you  think  who  is  at  the  door?" 
— Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

6.  To  reflect,  to  recollect,  to  call  to  mind. 

"  Bid  her  think  what  a  man  is."— Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives, 
iii.  3. 

TI  Followed  by  of,  on,  or  upon. 

"  Thinlc  of  that,  a  man  of  my  kidney,  think  of  that."— 
Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iii.  6. 

7.  To  consider,  to  deliberate,  to  take  thought. 
(Luke  xii.  17.) 


1X511,    b<5y;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die.    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


think 
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thiodiglycollic 


8.  To  judge ;  to  form  an  opinion  or  estimate. 
'•  As  you  hear  of  me,  so  think  of  me." 

Shakesp..  Much  Atlo,  iv.  1. 

•9.  To  presume,  to  venture. 

"  Think  not  to  say  within  yourselves,  We  have  Abraham 
to  our  Father." — Matthew  iii.  9. 

•10.  To  expect. 

"Do  you  think 
To  find  a  woman  without  any  fault?  " 

Cvltnan:  Comedies  of  Terence,  p.  3"J3. 
B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  form  or  harbor  in  the  mind ;  to  conceive,  to 
imagine. 

"To  think  so  base  a  thought.'1 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

2.  To  design,  to  meditate. 

"  Charity  thinketh  no  evil."— 1  Corinthians  liii.  5. 

3.  To  hold  in  opinion  ;  to  consider,  to  regard,  to 
believet  to  esteem. 

"May  I  be  bold  to  think  these  sprites." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

*4.  To  contrive,  to  plan. 

*5.  To  make  an  object  of  thought ;  to  form  a  con- 
ception of. 
*C.  Impersonally: 

1.  It  appears  to ;  it  seems  to.    (Only  used  now  in 
methinte.) 

"  Than  is  it  wisdom,  as  it  thhiketh  me 
To  maken  vertue  of  neceseite." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,043. 

2.  To  occur  to. 

"  So  that  hym  thinketh  of  a  dale 
A  thousande  yere  till  he  male  se 
The  visage  of  Penelope."    Ootper:  C.  A.,  iv. 

\  1.  To  think  of:  To  estimate ;  to  esteem ;  to  have 
an  opinion. 

"  Think  of  me  as  you  please." 

Shakesp. :  Tirelfth  Xight,  v. 

2.  To  think  on  (or  upon)  : 

(1)  To  meditate,  to  reflect  to  consider. 

(2)  To  light  on  or  discover  by  meditation. 

"If  any  order  might  be  thought  on.'' 

Shakeap.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  5. 

(3)  To  remember  with  favor;  to  have  regard  for; 
to  pay  attention  to ;  to  provide  for. 

"  Think  upon  me,  my  God,  for  good."—  Sehemiah  v.  19. 

3.  To  think  long  : 

(1)  To  long  for;  to  expect  with  longing  or  impa- 
tience. 

"  Long  she  thinks  till  he  return  again." 

Hhakesp. :  Have  of  Lucrece,  1,359. 

(2)  To  think  the  time  long;  to  weary;  to  suffer 
from  ennui.    (Scotch.) 

*4.  To  think  much :  To  grudge. 
*5.  To  think  scorn: 

(1)  To  disdain  to  <!o  an  act  as  being  beneath  one ; 
to  scorn.    (Esther  iii.  6.) 

(2)  To  feel  deeply  indignant ;  tofeel_that  an  act 
done  or  threatened  is  calculated  to  bring  one  into 
.scorn  or  contempt. 

*thlnk,  s.    [TmxK,  r.]    A  thought. 

"He  thinks  many  a  long  think." 

Browning:  King  and  Book,  vii.  914. 

think  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  think;  -able.]  Capable 
of  being  thought;  conceivable,  cogitable,  imagin- 
able. 

"But  what  is  the  condition  under  which  alone  a  rela- 
tion is  thinkablef  It  is  thinkable  only  as  of  a  certain 
order — as  belonging,  or  not  belonging,  to  some  class  of 
before-known  relations." — Mill:  System  of  Louie,  g  41. 

think   er,  s.    [Eng.  think ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  thinks;  especially  one  who  thinks  in 
a  particular  manner,  as  a  close  thinker,  a  deep 
thinker. 

"He  was  able,  here  and  there,  to  delude  a  superficial 
think'-,-  with  his  new  terms  and  reasonings;  but  the 
liArdest  task  of  all  was,  thoroughly  to  deceive  him." — 
Atterbury:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  4. 

2.  One  who  turns  his  attention  to,  or  writes  on, 
speculative  subjects. 

think -Ing,  *thenk-ynge,  present  part.,  a.  &  s. 
[THINK.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective :  Having  the  power  or  faculty  of 
thought;  capable  of  a  regular  train  of  thought; 
cogitative ;  as,  M;ui  is  a  thinking  animal. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  one  who  thinks ; 
cogitation,  thought,  meditation,  judgment,  opinion, 
idea. 

"I  am  wrapt  in  dismal  thinkings." 

Shakesp. :  All's  Well,  v.  8. 

•think -Ing-1?,  ode.  [Eng.  thinking;  -ly.]  By 
thinking,  by  thought. 

thln'-l?,  adv.    [Eng.  thin,  a. ;  -ly.] 
1.  In  a  thin  manner;  not  thickly  or  deeply;  as, 
thinly  clad. 


*2.  Slightly,  insufficiently. 

"This  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs 
That  do  demonstrate  thinly." 

3hu.krsi:.:    llthrllo,  iii.  3. 

3.  In  a  thin,  scattered  manner;  not  densely  or 
closely ;  scantily. 

"A  choice  shrub,  which  he  who  parses  by 
With  vacant  mind,  not  seldom  may  observe 
Fair  flowering  in  a  t  hi  nlg/-peopled  house." 

Wordsworth:  Kxcnrsi'm,  bk.  vi. 

thin -ner,  «.     [Eng.   thin,   v.;  -er.]    One  who  or 
that  which  thins  or  makes  thin, 
thin  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  thin,  a. ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  thin ;  smallnessof 
extent  from  one  surface  to  its  opposite. 

"Those  in  the  tree,  though  generally  constructed  under 
some  overhanging  branch,  from  the  nature  and  thi'n"  *•.•; 
of  their  crust  or  wall,  cannot  be  [proof  against  wet]."— 
Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Tenuity,  rareness. 

3.  Slimuess,  slenderness,  leanness. 

4.  A  state  approaching  to  fluidity,  or  even  fluidity ; 
the  opposite  to  spissitude. 

"The  extreme  lightness  of  her  [a  bird's]  furniture 
being  approportionated  to  the  thinness  of  that  element." 
—More:  Antidote  against  Atheism,  bk.  li.,  ch.  xi.,  §  13. 

5.  Rareness ;  the  stateof  being  scattered ;  paucity. 
"In  country  villages  Pope  Leo  the  Seventh  indulged  a 

practice,  through  the  thinness  of  the  inhabitants,  which 
opened  a  way  for  pluralities."— Auliffe:  Parergon. 

6.  Exility,  smallness,  fineness;  want  of  fullness 
or  volume ;  as,  the  thinness  of  a  voice. 

*thln-nl-fy,  v.  t.  [Eng.  thin;  i  connect. ;  suff. 
-fy.]  To  make  thin. 

"The  heart  .  .  .  doth  so  thinnify  the  blood." — Ur- 
qnhart:  Kabelais,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

thin  -nlng,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.    [THIN,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  thin  or  thinner. 

2.  That  which  is  removed  in  the  act  or  process  of 
making  anything  thin. 

"In  conjunction  with  other  checks  and  limits,  all  sub" 
servient  to  the  same  purpose,  are  the  thinnings  which 
take  place  among  animals,  by  their  action  upon  one  an- 
other."— 1'aley:  ffat.  Theol.,ch.  xxvi. 

thin  -nlsh,  a.  [Eng.  thin,  a. ; -ish.]  Somewhat 
or  rather  thin. 

thi  n6  ,  pref.  rGr.rAis(genit. /Ainos)  =  the  beach, 
the  shore.]  Inhabiting  or  found  on  the  shore. 

thl-n6-cor  -I-dse,  subst.  pi.  [Lat.  (Ainocw(us) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  idee.] 

Ornith. :  Quail-snipes  ;  a  family  of  GralUe,  with 
two  genera,  Attagis  and  Thinocorus  (q.  v.). 

thi-nSc  -5r-us,  s.  [Pref.  thino-,  and  Gr.  choreuo 
—  to  dance.  (Afiassiz.)]. 

Ornith. :  The  type-genus  of  Thinocoridee,  with  two 
species,  from  La  Plata,  Chili,  and  Peru. 

thl-n8-hy  -iis,  s.  [Pref.  thino-,  and  Gr.  hys 
(genit.  /if/on)  =  a  swine.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Suid»,  abundant  m  the 
Upper  Miocene  of  Oregon.  It  is  allied  to  Dicotyles 
(q.  v.),  but  has  an  additional  premolar  tooth  and  a 
much  smaller  brain-cavity. 

thi  n&  lea  -te$,  s.  [Pref.  thino-,  and  Gr.  lcstes= 
a  robber.] 

Pal&ont.:  A  genus  of  Limnothenda>,  from  the 
Lower  Eocene  of  Wyoming. 

thi  -n6-lite,  *.  [Pref.  thino,-  and  Gr.  lithos=a 
stone.] 

3fi«. :  A  name  given  to  a  large  shore  deposit  of 
tufaceous  carbonate  of  lime,  which  contains  pseudo- 
morphs  of  a  mineral  believed  to  have  originally 
been  gaylussite  (q.  v.).  E.  S.  Dana  has  pointed  out 
that  the  angles  of  some  of  the  crystals  are  not 
found  to  coincide  with  those  of  the  latter  mineral, 
and  that  the  original  mineral  remains  still  un- 
known. 

thi-6-,  pre/..[Gr.  Hwion=sulphur.]  Having  sul- 
phur in  its  composition. 

thio-alcohols,  s.  pi.    [MEECAPTAN.] 

thio-ethylic  ether, «.    [ETHYL-SULPHIDE.] 

thlo-urea,  s.    [SULPHUREA.] 

thi-6  ben  zo  -Ic,  adj.  [Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng. 
benzole.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur  and 
benzoic  acid. 

thiobenzoic-acid,  s. 

Chem. : 

Produced  by  mixing 

slum  monosulphide  with  chloride  of  benzoyl.  Hy- 
drochloric acid  added  to  the  potash  salt  separates 
the  acid  as  an  oily  body,  which  when  left  for  some 
time  deposits  the  acid  in  colorless  crystals.  When 
pure,  it  forms  small  rhombic  tables,  inodorous  and 


tasteleas,  melts  at  120%  is  quite  insoluble  in  water. 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  anil  etlier,  and  easily  ii» 
carbonic  di^ulphide.  It  forms  definite  salts  with 
bases. 

thi  &-bu-tyr  -Ic,  a.  [Prefix  thio-,  and  English 
butyric.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur  anil 
butyric  acid. 

thlobutyric-acid,  s. 

Chemistry:  (^HSOS.  An  acid  homologous  with 
thiacetic  acid,  produced  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phoric protosulphide  on  butyric  acid. 

thI-&  cap-rln-al  -dine,  s.  [Pref.  Huo-;  English 
capric,  ana  aldine.] 

Chemistry  :  A  compound  analogous  to  thialdine, 
formed,  according  to  Wagner,  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phydric  acid  on  the  ammonia  compound  of  capric 
aldehyde.  (Watti.) 

thi  6  car  ba-mide,  s.  [Pref.  thio-,  and  English 
carbamide.]  [SULPHUREA.] 

thi-6-car  -ban-Il,  subst.  [Prefix  thio-;  English 
car6(on),and  anil(ine).] 

Chemistry:  CSNl'cHs.  Phenylic  mustard  oil. 
Formed  from  the  carbanilide  by  distillation  with 
phosphoric  anhydride,  and  by  the  action  of  phos- 
gene on  aniline.  A  colorless  liquid,  .smelling  like 
mustard  oil,  and  boiling  at  2'-2  . 

thi-d-carb-an  -Il-ide,  s.  [English  thiocarbanil  ; 
-ide.j 

Ciiemistry  :  CS~jjjj^.6jN  Formed  by  heating 
equivalent  quantities  of  aniline  and  potash  hydrate 
in  alcoholic  solution  with  excess  of  carbon  sulphide. 
Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  and,  after 
evaporation,  the  mass  is  crystallized  from  alcohol. 
It  yields  colorless  lamina?,  melting  at  144%  insoluble 
in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

thl-6-Chron'-IC,  a.  [Pref.fAio-;  second  element 
doubtful.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur 
and  chloroquinone. 

thiochronic-acid.  s. 

Chem.  :  C.iH^Ou.  Obtained  as  a  potassium  salt 
when  a  hot  solution  of  perchloroquinone  is  mixed 
with  concentrated  aqueous  acid  sulphite  of  potas- 
sium. 

thl-oc  -In-nSl,  s.  [Pref.  thio-;  Eng.  cinn(yl'), 
and  sutl.  -of.] 

Chem.":  CgHgS.  A  pulverulent  substance  formed, 
with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phydric  acid  on  hydrocinnamide,  C27H24><2+4H  >S= 
3C.)H8S+(NH4),S. 

thi-6-cre  -sol,  s.    [Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng.  cresol.] 
Chem.  (pi.):   C6H4<;gy:i  Tolyl  hydrosulphides. 

Produced  from  the  three  isomeric  toluene  sulphonic 
acids  by  reducing  the  corresponding  chlorides  with 
zinc  and  hydrocholoric  acid.  (1)  Ortho-,  shining 
laminae,  melting  at  15  ,  boiling  at  188*.  (2)  Meta-, 
liquid,  not  solid,  at—  10°.  (3)  Para-,  largo  lamiute, 
melting  at  43%  boiling  at  188'. 

thl-&-$y-an'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng.  cyanic.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur  and  cyanic 
acid. 

thlocyanic-acid,  .-•. 

Chem.:  CHNS.  Obtained  by  decomposing  lead 
thiocyanate  in  water,  with  sulphydricacid  gas.  Its 
solution  is  colorless,  very  acid,  and  not  poisonous. 
Soluble  thiocyanates  give  a  blood-red  color  with 
ferric  salts,  thus  affording  a  delicate  test  for  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  if  the  latter  be  first  converted  into 
thiocyanate  by  yellow  ammonium  sulphide. 

thiocyanic-ether,  «. 

Chemistry  (plural):  Normal  ethyl  thiocyanate, 
C  <s(CSH-)  's  a  m°b'le'  colorless,  strongly  -re- 
fracting liquid,  with  an  odor  like  that  of  mercap- 
tan.  Boils  at  146  degrees.  Ethyl  isothiocyanate= 

~ 


Differs  in  all  properties  from  the  nor- 


tent.:  |  [;£)sjj      An  analogue  of  thiacetic  acid, 
inced  t>y  mixing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potas- 


mal  compound.  It  boils  at  134°,  has  the  irritating 
odor  of  mustard-oil,  and  unites  directly  with 
ammonia.  These  ethers  exhibit  isomerism  like 
those  of  the  alcohol  cyanates  and  isocyanates,  ag 
clearly  shown  in  the  case  of  the  ethyl  compounds. 

thI-6-<H-a-9et  -Ic,  a.    [Pref.  thio-;  di-,  and  Eng. 
acetic.]    [THIODIGLYCOLLIC.] 
thi-6-di-gly-col  -la-mide,  s.   [Pref.  thio-;  di-, 

and  Eng.  glycollamide.] 

Chemistry:  ^]j$o>  (NH2)2S.  Obtained  by  the 
action  of  sulphfclo"  of  ammonium  on  chloracetamide 
in  alcoholic  solution.  Recrystallized  from  water 
it  forms  small  white  octahedrons,  which  melt  when 
heated. 

thl-6-di-gly-COl  -Ik,  a.  [Pref.  thio-;  di-,  and 
Eng.  glycollic.]  Derived  from  or  pertaining  to  sul- 
phur and  glycollic  acid. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,    what,     fall,     father;     we,    wgt,     he*re,     camel,    hgr,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p»t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     wBrk,     whd,     s6n;     mote,     cub,     cttre.    unite,     ciir,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     as  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


thiodiglycollic-acid 


4069 


thirl  age 

fomi.lrd  the  Poor  ('hire-   I122U  for  women  under 


and  evaporating  the  filtrate  the  acid 


crystals. 

thi  6-dI-gly-col  rllm-ide 

Eng.  glycol.  and  iniiilt  .} 


thl-6  phos-pho-dl-am -Ic, /i.  [Pref.  thin-:  Kncr. 


hy  rulo  to  'dress   more  soberly,  fast  more  strictly. 


FProf    thio-'   dl-'    pAo»/</H»7;«iHU'di'l,  and  suff. -i'e.1    Derived  from  or    ftiiv-  ,„„„„„,„ „  . —       

pertaining  to  sulphur  and  phosphodiamic  acid.  tlmu  ordinary  persons  living  in  the  world. 


>ray  more  regularly,  hear  mass  more  frequently, 
ind  practice  works  of  mercy  more  systematically 
than  ordinary  persons  living  in  the  world."  They 
had  to  undergo  a  year's  novitiate  and  to  take  a 


thiophosphodiamic-acid,  s. 


tempei 

thl-6-for  -mlC,  a.    [Pref.  th  io-.  and  Eng.  form 
Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur  and   ton 


Der 


fc.] 

Tmic 


(.Mill.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  ANORTHITE  (q.v.). 


proper  order,  uniting  in  one  seculars  scattered  all 
over  the  world  and  regulars  living  in  community  ; 


thl-6-fu  -CUS-Ol,  s.    [Prefix  thio-,  and  English 

Chem. :  A  substance  produced  by  treating  f ucusol 
in  alcoholic  solution  with  sulphydric  acid. 
thl-6-fur  -f  51,  s.    [THIOFURFUROL.] 


dissolved  in  alcohol.    It  separates  in  foliated,  col- 
orloss  crystals,  destitute  of  taste  and  smell,  insolu- 


uncertain;   the  Augustinians  estab- 

the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth,  and 

Minims  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  their  example  has  been  followed  by  the  Servites, 

•third-penny,  s. 


r  FT  n«  ThinfWfnrnl  A  white  crystal-  ble  in  "water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  old  En~  Law:  A  third  part  of  the  profits  of  fines 
lin^powder  farmed ^bj  X  action  Sammo^um  •*«*»  hut  little  tendency  to  combine  with  acids.  and  penalties  imposed  at  the  county  court,  which 
S0pPVJorn.furfuerol,bor  of  sulphydric  acid  on  for-  ^  •««  •  was  he  perquisite  of  the  earl. 


furamide.  thI-6  sul-phUr'-IC,  a.    [Pref.  thio-,  and  English 

«*  r«    *  *i.  •           A  T?««    f*,~     sulphuric.!     Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur 

thl-o-fur -fu-rol,  s.  [Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng.  fur.   JJjjJ^^tnrloMM. 

fuml.]    [THIOFURFOL.]  thiosulphuric-acid,  smftsr.    [HYPOSULPHUROTJS- 

thl-6-I'-sa-tyde,  s.  [Prefix  thio-,  and  English    ArID  ] 

*c£»']-   C,6H12N.,S.20,    Formed   by  passing   by-       thI-6-V*-Wr  -Ic,  adj.    [Pref.  thio-,  and  English 

drogen  sulphide  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  isatin.    valeric.]    Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur  and 

It  is  a  grayish-yellow,  pulverulent,  uncrystallizable    valeric  acid. 

substance,  which  softens  in  hot  water  and  dissolves       thiovaleric-acid,  s. 

in  alcohol.  Chem. :  The  product  of  the  action  of  phosphoric 

thl-6-me-lan'-IC,  adj.    [Pref.  (Wo-,  and  English    pentachlorido  on  valerianic  acid. 
nti-Iiiiiic.]    Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur  and       thir,  a.    [Icel.]    These.    (Scotch.) 
melanic  acid, 
thiomelanlc-acld,  s. 

Chem.:  A  sulphureted  acid,  found  in  the  black 
"   by  heating  alcohol  with  excess  of 
It  is  capable  of  forming  salts  with 
h 
thl-6n-,  pref.    [THio-.] 


m 


"Thir  breeks  o'  mine,  my  only  pair. 
That  ance  were  plush  o'  guid  blue  hair." 

Burns:  Tarn  O'Shanter. 

third.  *thirde,  nhrid,  "thridde,  *thyrd,  a.  &s. 
Properly  thrid,  from  A.  S.  thridda,  iron     ' 


i-S^nam  -Ic    adi     fPref.  thion-,  and  English 
' 


thridhi;  Dan.  tredie;  Sw.  tredje;  Ger.  dritte;  Goth. 
thridja  ;  Wei.  trade,  trydedd  ;  Gael.  &  Irish  trian  ; 
Russ.  tretii;  Lith.  triczias;  i,at.tertius;  Gf.tritos; 


third-person,  s. 

Gram. :  The  person  spoken  of. 

third-point,  s.    [TIERCE-POINT.] 

third-sound,  s.    [THIRD,  «.,  II.  2.] 

third-stave,  s. 

Music:  A  name  given  to  the  stave  upon  which 
pedal  music  is  written  for  the  organ. 

•third,  s.    [THREAD.] 

•third  -b6r-6ugh  (»h  silent ),s.  [Eng.  third, and 
borough.]  An  under-constable.  (Eng.) 

"I  know  my  remedy;  I  must  go  fetch  the  thirdborough." 
— ShakeKp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

nnird'-IAgf,  a.  pi.    [THIRD,  a.] 

Old  Eng.  Law :  The  third  part  of  the  corn  or  praia 
growing  on  the  ground  at  the  tenant's  death,  duo 
to  the  lord  for  a  heriot.  as  in  the  Manor  of  Turfat, 
in  Herefordshire. 

third  -If,  adv.  [Eng.  third,  a. ;  -/#.]  In  the  third 
place. 


II O,  III   —  1U,      (1(1 1.        I  i  ITOli      IffciWft-*,     a  u  vi      i^i-ig  *i.au        „  I Vi  111 i      lu         •  *  A       • 

Derived  from  orcontainingsulphurous  acid    Sansc.  tritfja.    For  the  metathesis  of  r  and  t  see 

BIRD.] 

A.  Js  adjective: 
1.  The  ordinal  of  three;   coming  next  after  the 


nd  ammonia, 
thionamlc-acid,  s. 


_  _  ,  i    i_        i.i_  i'  e    A  1.1I1U     UCTUillU     UA      I  111  W  •      UUU1JUMI     IJ^AIV    ni 

Chem. :  NH3-SO2.    Produced  by  the  action  of  dry    second .  coming  after  two  of  the  same  class. 


nmonia  gas  on  sulphurous  anhydride.  It  is  a 
irystalline  volatile  substance,  very  soluble  in  water, 
n  which  it  quickly  undergoes  complete  decompo- 
sition. 

thl-on'-a-mide,   s.    [Prefix  thion;  and  English 

'"hem.:  N2Hi(SO).  Produced  by  the  action  of 
.ulphurous  chloride  on  dry  ammonia.  It  is  a  white 
pulverulent,  non-crystalline  solid. 


"He  was  wounded  the  thrid  tyme." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  8. 

2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  three  equal  parts 
into  which  a  whole  is  or  may  be  divided. 
"The  third  part  of  a  minute." 
Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Eight's  Dream,  ii.  2. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  third  part  of  anything ;  one  of  three  equal 


thl-6-nttr  -Ic,  a.    [Pref.  thion-,  and  Eng.  uric.']  „  _. 

Derived  from  or  containing  sulphurous  and  uric  parts. 

acids.  *2.  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  second. 

tlilfttiiitH/*  aMH    «  " Divide  the  natural  day  into  twenty-four  equal  parts, 

mi0nuric-aciu,s.  an  hour  into  sixty  minutes,  a  minute  into  sixty  seconds,  a 

Chem.:  CiH5NriSO6.    Formed  by  the  action  of  sul-  second  into  silty  thirds."— Holder:  On  Time. 

phurous  acid  and  ammonia  on  uric  acid  or  alloxan. 

Jn evaporating  its6olution.it  yields  a  crystalline 
nass  consisting  of.  fine  needles ;  is  permanent  in  the 


II.  Teclmicalla : 


1.  Law 


The  third  part  of  the  estate  of  a 


air  has  a  very  sour  taste,  and  is  very  soluble  in  deceased  husband,  which,  by  the i  law  of  some  coun- 
water.  It  is  dibasic,  and  forms  acid  and  neutral  tries,  the  widow  is  entitled  to  enjoy  during  her  life ; 
crystalline  salts  with  bases.  corresponding  to  the  widow  s  dower  of  this  country. 


2.  Music: 


minor  tone,  as  from  c  to  E;  called  a  major  third. 
(2)  An  interval  consisting  of  a  major  or  minor 
A  to  c  ;  called  a  minor 


thi  -&n-fl,  s.    [Or.  f;«?io>i=sulphur;  -«(.] 

Chem.:  SO.    The  radical  of  the  sulphurous  com- 
pounds. 

till  6n-yl  am  -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  thionyl,  and  amic.] 
[THIONAMIC.J 

thi  on-yT-a-mlde,  s.  [Eng.  thimii/l,  and  amide.]    intervals, 
{THIONAMIDE.I  Third  Estate,  *. 

thl-6-phe  -n6l,  s.  [Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng.  phenol.]       j.  In  (ireat  Hritaiu  the  Commonalty  or  Commons, 

Chem. :  CeH5SH.    Formed  by  the  action  of  penta-    represented  in  the  legislature  by  the  House  of  Com- 
sulnliido  of  phosphorus  on  phenol.  It  is  a  colorless,    mons. 

mobile,  fetid  liquid,  boiling  at  IBS',  is  insoluble  in       2.  French  Hist. :  The  Tiers  Etat  (q.  v.). 
water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Third-order,  s. 


— Bacon. 

third-rate,  a.    [Eng.  third,  a.,  and  rate.] 

1.  Of  a  very  inferior  class;  very  poor;  as  a  third- 
rate  actor. 

2.  In  the  navy  applied  to  a  certain  class  of  men- 
of-war.    (Used  also  substantively.) 

thirds,,  s.  pi.    [THIRD,  a.,  B.  II.  1.] 

•thirds,  -man,  s.  [English  third,  and  man.]  An 
umpire,  a  mediator  or  arbitrator. 

"There should  be  somebody  to  come  in  thfrdsman  be* 
tween  Death  and  my  principal." — Scott:  St.  Ronan's 
Well. 

thirl  (1)  ,*thirle,  *thyrl-yn,  i-.  f .  [A.  S.  thyrlian, 
from  thyrel=a  hole.] 

1.  To  bore  througli,    to  pierce,  to  perforate,  to 
penetrate. 

"  If  ony  thirle  or  make  an  hole  in  a  feble  walle."—  Gesta 
Romanorum,  p.  10. 

2.  To  thrill,  to  vibrate. 

"It  thirVd  the  heart-strings  thro'  the  breast." 

Burns:  Letter  to  J.  Lapraik. 

thirl  (2),  1'.  t.  [Icel.  thrall=&  thrall,  a  serf.] 
[THRALL.]  To  enslave,  to  enthrall;  to  astrict  or 


thirl,  s.    [THIRL  (2), «.] 

Scuts  Law :    A  term  used  to  denote  those  lands  tho 

lird.  tenants  of  which  were  bound  to  bring  all  theirgrain 

(»)  The  upper  of  the  two  notes  including  such    to  a  certain  mill.    Called  also  Sucken. 

•thirl  -a-ble,  *thirle-a-bylle,  adj.  [Eng.  thirl 
(1),  v.;  -able.]  Capable  or  being  penetrated  or 
pierced;  penetrable. 

thlrl'-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [English  thirl  (2),  v.; 
-age.] 

Scots  Law:  A  species  of  servitude,  formerly  very 
common  in  Scotland,  andalso  prevalent  in  England, 


water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  aiconoi  anu  eiiier.  Tnira-oraer,  s.  common  in  scotlanu,  anaaiso  prevaientin  iMigiaua, 

tM-6-nhos-Dha.m  -Ic    a     fPref.  thio-,  and  Eng.  Eccles.  o*  Church  Hist. :  A  term  which  arose  from  by  which  the  proprietors  and  other  possessors  of 

Bjffiomic.1    Derived  from  or  pertaining  to  sul-  the  fact  that  when  St.  Francis  had  founded  the  lands  were  bound  to  _ carry  the  gram  produced  on 

phuran^aphosphamicacid  Friars    Minor   (1209)   for  men,  and   St.  Clare  had  the  lands  to  a  particular  mill  to  be  ground,  to 

boll     boy-     pout     jowl;     cat,    cell,    chorus,     chin,    bench;    go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,    Xenophon,    e?ist.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -t'ian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     tion,     -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


thirling 


4070 


thisness 


•which  mill  the  lands  were  said  to  be  thirled  or 
astricted,  and  also  to  pay  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  grain,  varying  in  different  cases,  as  a  remunera- 
tion for  the  grinding,  and  for  the  expense  of  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  the  mill.  The  princi- 
pal duty  chargeable  inthirlagc  was  multure  (q.  v.). 
There  were  also  smallerduties  called  sequels, which 
fell  to  the  servants  of  the  mill,  according  to  the 
particular  usage  of  each  mill. 

thirl  -Ing,  s.    [THIRL  (l),v.] 

Mining:  A  worked  space  connecting  the  rooms  of 
a  mine.  Tho  rooms  are  galleries  proceeding  regu- 
larly (in  coal  mines)  from  the  dip-head  or  main- 
level,  and  the  unwprked  space  forms  a  wall.  By 
cutting  gaps  in  this  wall  at  regular  intervals,  the 
wall  becomes  a  row  of  pillars,  the  said  connecting 
workings  are  tbirlings. 

thirst,  nhurst,  nhurste,  nhrest,  nhrist, 
nhruste,  s.  [A.  S.  thurst.thyrst,  thirst;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  dorst;  Icel.  thorsti;  Dan.  t&rst;  Sw.torst;  Ger. 
durst;  Goth,  thaurstei.'}  [THIRST,  v.] 

I.  Lit.:    A  term  used  to  denote   the  sensations 
arising  from  the  want  of  fluid  nutriment ;  the  desire, 
uneasiness,  or  suffering  arising  from  want  of  drink ; 
great  desire  for  drink. 

"Though  we  cool  our  thirst  at  the  mouth  of  the  river." 
— Bp.  Taylor.-  On  Set  Forms  of  Liturgie,  g  29. 

1[  As  perspiration  and  other  discharges  carry  off 
moisture  from  the  body,  the  sensation  of  thirst 
arises,  and  is  generally  proportionate  to  the  neces- 
sity for  a  fresh  supply  of  liquid.  Of  all  beverages 
the  only  part  which  is  essentially  required  to  slake 
thirst  is  the  water  which  they  contain.  Abnormal 
thirst  exists  in  many  diseases;  insatiable  thirst 
(Polydipsia)  is  a  symptom  of  Diuresis. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Dryness,  drought. 

"The  rapid  current    .    .    .    through  veins 
Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirst  updrawn, 
Rose  a  fresh  fountain."          Milton;  P.  L.,  iv.  228. 
2_.  A  want  and  eager  longing  or  desire  after  any- 
thing.   (Now  followed  by  for  or  after,  formerly  by 
o/.) 

"  [Thou]  hast  allayed 
The  thirst  I  had  of  knowledge." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  8. 

thirst,  nhirste,  nhurste,  nhurst,  nhrist, 
v.  i,  &  t.  [A.  S.  thyrstan;  cogn.  with  Dut.  dorsten; 
Icel.  thyrsta;  Dan.  tOrste;  Sw.  tOrsta;  GeT.dilrsten; 
Goth,  thairsan  (pa.  t.  thars)  =  to  be  dry,  to  thirst; 
Sansc.  tarsha=to  thirst;  trish  —  to  thirst;  Ir.  tart= 
thirst,  drought ;  Gr.  tersomai=to  become  dry ;  Lat. 
torreo  =  to  parch ;  terra  (for  tersa)  —  dry  ground. 
Prom  the  same  root  come  terrace,  torrid,  test,  toast, 
tureen,] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit.:  To  feel  thirst;  to  experience  a  painful  sen- 
sation for  want  of  drink  ;  to  have  desire  to  drink  ; 
to  bo  thirsty. 

"The  people  thirsted  there  for  water."—  Exodus  xvii.  3. 

2.  Fig. :  To  have  a  vehement  desire  or  longing  for 
anything. 

"And  cruel  and  blood-thirsty  men 
Would  thirst  for  blood  no  more." 

Cvwper.-  Olney  Hymns,  xzziii. 

^B.  Transitive ;  To  have  a  thirst  for ;  to  desire  to 
drink. 

"He  seeks  his  keeper's  flesh,  and  thirsts  his  blood." 
Prior:  Solomon,  i.  203. 

•thirst  -Sr,  s.  [English  thirst,  v.  ;-er.]  One  who 
thirsts. 

thirst  -I-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  thirsty  ;-ly.]  In  a  thirsty 
manner. 

"They  heare  hungrily  and  thirstily,  but  it  is  but  to 
catch  advantages." — Bp.  Hall:  The  Hypocrite. 

thirst    I  ness,  subst.    [Eng.  thirsty;  -ness.]    The 

3uality  or  state  of  being  thirsty ;  thirst ;  vehement 
esire  or  longing  for  anything. 

"They  who  be  athirst  in  the  night,  if  they  sleep  upon 
it,  lose  their  thiratinest,  although  they  drink  never  a 
drop."—/'.  Holland;  Plutarch,  p.  699. 

•thirst  -less,  a.  [Eng.  thirst;  -less.']  Not  having 
thirst ;  not  having  vehement  desire  for  anything. 

thirst'-?,  *thirst-ie,  adj.  [A.  S.  thurstig ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  dorstig;  Icel.  thrystugr;  Danish  &  Swed. 
tOrstig ;  O.  H.  Ger.  durstac,  dursteg;  Ger.  durstig.] 

I.  Lit.:  Feeling  a  sensation  of  pain  or  uneasiness 
for  want  of  drink  ;  suffering  for  want  of  drink  ;  hav- 
ing thirst ;  suffering  from  thirst. 

"Eager  to  drink,  down  rush  the  thirsty  crowd, 
Hang  o'er  the  banks,  and  trouble  all  the  flood." 
Howe:  Lucan;  Pharaalia,  iv. 

II.  'Figuratively : 

1.  Dry;  lacking  in  moisture;  parched. 

''The  thirsty  land  [shall  become]  springs  of  water."— 


2.  Having  a  vehement  desire  or  longing  for  any- 
thing. 

"To  be  thirsty  nfter  tottering  honor." 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iii.  2. 

thlr  -teen,  *thret-tene,  «.  Jt  *.  [A.  S.  thrcdtene. 
thredtyne,  from  thre6—  three,  and  ten,  tyn  —  ten  ; 
cogn.  with  Dutch  dcrtien ;  Icel.  threttdn;  Dan. 
tretten;  Sw.tretton;  Ger.  dreizehn.] 

A.  -4s  adj.:  Ten  and  three. 

"Speaking  nt  the  one  end,  I  heard  it  return  the  voice 
thirteen  times."—  Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  number  which  consists  of  three  and  ten. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  thirteen  units,  as  13  or 
xiii. 

thtr-teenth,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  thredteddha;  Icel. 
threttandi.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  The  ordinal  of  thirteen;  the  third  after  the 
tenth. 

"If  she  could  prove  a  thirteenth  task  for  him 
Who  twelve  achiev'd,  the  work  would  me  beseem-." 
Beaumont;  Psyche. 

2.  Constituting  or  being  one   of  thirteen  equal 
parts  into  which  a  whole  is  or  may  be  divided. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  One  of  thirteen  equal  parts  into 
which  a  whole  is  or  may  be  divided. 

II.  Music:  An  interval  forming  the  octave  of  the 
sixth,  or  sixth  of  the  octave. 

If  Chord  of  the  thirteenth;  A  chord  called  by  some 
a  suspension;  by  others  a  secondary  seventh.  It 
consists  generally  of  the  third,  seventh,  and  thir- 
teenth or  the  dominant,  and  is  used  both  in  the 
major  and  minor  modes. 

thlr  -tl-eth,  a.  &  s.    [A.  S.  thritigddha.'] 

A.  -4s  adjective : 

1.  The  tenth  thrice  told;  the  next  in  order  after 
the  twenty-ninth  ;  the  ordinal  of  thirty. 

2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  thirty  equal  parts 
into  which  a  whole  is  or  may  be  divided. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  of  thirty  equalparts  into  which 
a  whole  is  or  may  be  divided. 

thlr-t?,  *thret-ty,  nhrit-ti,  *thrlt-ty,  a.  & 
s.  [A.  S.  thritig,  thrittig,  from  thrit  ffcreo^three, 
and  suff.  -/t'(?=ten;  cogn.  with  Dut.  dertig ;  Icel. 
thrjatiu ;  Dan.  tredive ;  Sw.  trettio ;  Ger.  dreizig.] 

A.  Asadi.:  Thrice  ten ;  ton  three  times  repeated ; 
twenty  and  ten. 

"  Kyng  Egbrygt  adde  ybe  kyng  thre  and  thrifty  yer, 
Thet  folc  of  Denemarch  hyder  com,  as  yt  adde 

y-do  er."  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  259. 

B.  .4s substantive: 

1.  The  number  which  consists  of  three  times  ten. 

2.  A  symbol  which  represents  thirty  units,  asxxx, 
or  30. 

If  The  Thirty  Tyrants:  The  thirty  magistrates 
appointed  by  Sparta  over  Athens  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  They  were  over- 
thrown in  B.  C.  403  after  only  one  year  s  reign. 

thirty-nine  articles.    [ARTICLE,  B.  IV.] 

thirty-two,  s. 

Print.:  A  sheet  of  paper  which  folds  up  into 
thirty-two  leaves  or  sixty-four  pages.  Usually 
written  32mo. 

Thirty-years'  war,  s. 

History :  The  name  given  to  a  European  war,  or 
rather  a  succession  of  wars;  which  lasted  for  thirty 
years  (1618-1648),  and  in  which  Austria,  most  of  the 
Catholic  princes  of  Germany,  and  Spain  were  en- 
gaged on  one  side  throughout,  but  against  different 
antagonists.  The  contest  was  virtually  a  renewal 
of  the  struggles  which  took  place  in  the  days  of 
Charles  V.— Protestantism  asserting  itself,  and 
Papacy  determined  if  possible  to  keep  it  down. 
France  took  an  active  part  on  the  Protestant  side ; 
for,  though  Richelieu  oppressed  the  Protestants  in 
France,  he  helped  those  of  Germany  in  order  to 
weaken  that  Power,  and  so  injure  a  dangerous 
rival.  There  were  three  distinct  periods  in  the 
struggle.  In  the  first  Austria,  under  Wallenstein, 
was  completely  victorious,  anu  threatened  to  sub- 
due all  Germany.  In  the  second  the  Protestants, 
under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  carried  all  before  them : 
and  in  the  third  victory  was  more  uncertain  and 
more  equally  divided.  Peace  was  established  by 
the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648),  which  guaranteed 
religious  liberty  to  both  Lutherans  and  Calvinists, 
and  made  extensive  territorial  changes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Austria  and  Germany.  France  obtained 
Alsace  (which  became  German  again  in  1871),  and 
the  State  of  Brandenberg,  received  still  larger  addi- 
tions ;  these  were  in  1701  merged  in  the  new  king- 
dom of  Prussia,  afterward  the  nucleus  of  the 
German  Empire  (1871). 


this,  thes,  (f.  or  jiron,  [A.  S.  dhes  (raasc.),  dke6& 
(fi'in.j,  tlhi*  (neut.)  ;  cogn,  with  Dut.  dezt' ;  Jot-K 
thessi  (masc.  &  fern.),  tntttttt  (neut.)  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
r/',s-r;  M.  H.  Ger.  disir;  Ger.  dieser.  The  modern 
plural  form  is  these,  those  being  used  as  the  pi.  of 
that, but  both  forms  are  really  plurals  of  this,  the 
Mid.  Eug.  word  for  those  being  tho,  thoo,  from  A.  S. 
dkd,  nom.  pi.  of  the  def.  article.  This  is  formed 
of  tho  two  pronominal  bases,  tha  (seen  in  that, 
thither,  &c.)  andsa  =  he.] 

1.  Used  to  denote  something  that  is  present  or 
near  in  place  or  time,  or  that  has  been  just  men- 
tioned. 

"And  whanne  the  tilieris  siphon  him;  thei  thouphten 
withinne  hemsilf  and  seiden,  tlii*  is  the  oir,  sin  we  him 
that  the  eritage  be  cure."—  Wycliffe;  Luke  xx. 

2.  This  is  frequently  used  as  a  substitute  for  what 
has  preceded ;  as — 

"When  they  heard  this,  they  were  pricked  in  their 
heart."—  Acts  ii.  87. 

Where  this  refers  to  the  words  of  Peter  just 
spoken.  It  also  frequently  represents  a  word,  a 
sentence,  or  a  clause,  and  in  some  cases  it  refers  to 
something  to  be  immediately  said  or  done. 

"But  know  this,  that  if  thegoodman  of  the  house  had 
known  in  what  watch  the  thief  would  come,  he  would  have 
watched  and  would  not  have  suffered  his  house  to  be 
broken  up." — Matthew  xriv.  48. 

3.  This  is  used  absolutely  to  denote  present  place,, 
state,  condition,  or  the  like. 

"O  Antony,  I  have  followed  thee  to  this." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  anil  Cleopatra,  v.  1. 

4.  Used  in  reference  to  time,  this  may  refer  to : 

(1)  The  present  time ;  as,  this  day,  this  week.    It 
is  also  frequently  used  in  this  sense  absolutely,  as 
the  present  time,  hour,  &c. 

''Between  this  and  supper." 

Shabesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  8. 

(2)  Time  past;  the  time  immediately  before  the 
present. 

"Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering." 

Shakesp.  •  Two  Gentlemen,  i.  3. 

(3)  Time  to  come ;  futurity. 

"  This  night  I'll  waste  in  sorrow." 

Shakesp,:  Venus  and  Adonis,  683. 

1[  (1)  This  is  often  used  in  connection  with  num- 
bers instead  of  the  plural  these,  the  sum  being  con- 
sidered, as  it  were,  a  total. 

"  Which  for  this  nineteen  years  we  have  let  Blip." 
Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  3. 

(2)  Shakespeare  used  the  phrases  this  even,  this 
night,  in  the  sense  of  last  even,  last  night. 

"  My  troublous  dream  t><i*  night  doth  make  me  sad." 
Shakesp.  s  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  i.  2. 

5.  This,  when  used  as  opposed  or  correlative  to- 
that,  refers  properly  to  the  nearest  person  or  object, 
that  referring  to  the  more  distant.    But  the  two 
words  are  frequently  used  to  denote  reference  indef- 
initely : 

"Two  ships, 
Of  Corinth  that,  of  Epidaurus  this." 

Shakesp. .-  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

When  used  in  reference  to  things  spoken  of,  this-. 
refers  to  that  last  mentioned ;  that  to  a  thing  pre- 
viously mentioned— 

"Their  judgment  in  this  we  may  not,  and  in  that  we* 
need  not  follow."— Hooker. 

Sometimes  it  is  used  in  opposition  to  other: 

"Consider  the  arguments  which  the  author  had  to- 
write  this,  or  to  design  tho  other  before  you  arraign  him." 
—Dryden, 

If  (1)  This  is  sometimes  found  as  a  contraction! 
for  this  is. 

"  This  a  good  friar,  belike." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

(2)  It  is  used, not  to  define  or  point  to  something,, 
but  to  designate  things  or  persons  as  sufficiently 
known>  in  their  qualities,  sometimes  in   a  good* 
of  tener  in  a  bad  sense. 

"Where  is  this  Hector?" 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  andCressida,  v.  fi. 

(3)  By  this:  By  or  before  this  time;  as,  by  thit 
the  man  was  gone. 

*(4)    Used  for  thus  or  so: 

"What  am  I  that  thou  shouldst  contemn  me  thisf" 
Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  205. 

Thlfj  -be,  subst.  [Latin  =  a  Babylonian  maiden 
described  by  Ovid  (Met.  iv.  55)  as  committing  sui- 
cide because  she  believed  her  lover,  Pyramus,  to  b» 
dead.] 

Astron. :  [ASTEROID,  88.]. 

*thls  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  this;  -ness.}  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  this ;  hsecceity.  [THATNESB.] 

"It  is  evident  that  sameness,  thisness,  and  thiitnesa. 
belonpeth  not  to  matter  by  itself."— Sir  K.  Digby.  Obse 
Medici. 


Jsaiah  xxxv.  7. German  Empire  (1871).  on  Rtliyio  Medici. 

fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     we%     he're,     camel,    hSr,    th@re;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    gd,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     wh6t     s6n;     mute,    cub,    cure,    unite,     cur.    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


thistle 

this  -tie  (tie  as  el),  nhls-til,  nhys-tylle,  ». 
I  \.  S.  tliJfti'l;  cogn.  with  Dut.  distel;  Icel.  thistill; 
l)an.  tiilxi'l;  Sw.  tistel;  0.  H.  Ger.  distil,  distul<i : 
Ger.  distel.] 

1.  Ord.La.ng.:  A  name  given  to  many  plants  with 
prickly  stems,  leaves  and  involucres,  or  having  at 
least  cue  of  these  parts  prickly.    Mostaro  compos- 
ites of  the  tribe  Cyuare*.    Among  these  are  the 
Spear  thistle,  Carduia  huiceolatus,  the  emblem  of 
Scotland;  the  Blessed  thistle,  Cardvuf  be  nedictus ; 
the  t'arline   thistle,  and  many  others.    Britten  & 
Holland  enumerate  forty-six  species  having  thistle 
as  tho  last  word  of  their  compound  name.    Some 
oilier  plants  are  called  thistles;  thus  the  Mexican 
thistle,  Argemone  mej:icana,isa  poppy  with  prickly 
leaves. 

2.  Bot. :  (1)  The  genus  Carduus  (q.  v.).  [CABLINA, 
ONOPORDON.] 

*i  Order  of  the  Thistle:  A  Scottish  order  of  knight- 
hood, sometimes  called  the  Order  of  St.  Andrew.  It 
was  instituted 
by  James  VII. 
l  James  II.  of 
England),  in 
1687,  when 
eight  knights 
were  nomin- 
ated. It  fell 
into  abeyance 
during  the 
reign  of  Will- 
iam and  Mary, 
and  was  re- 
vived by  Queen 
Anne  in  1703. 
As  at  present 
constituted, the 
Order  consists 
of  the  British 

knlghtjfto  "the    Insignia  of  Order  of  the  Thistle, 
number  of  six-  a.  Star;  b.  Collar;  c.  Badge, 

teen.  The  insig- 
nia consist  of  a  collar,  badge,  jewel,  star,  and  ribbon. 
The  collar  is  composed  of  golden  thistles  and  leaves 
connected  by  crossed  sprigs  of  rue,  enameled.  The 
badge  is  a  golden  eight-pointed  star, 
•whereon  is  an  enameled  figureof  St. 
Andrew,  bearing  in  front  of  him  his 
cross  in  silver;  it  is  worn  attached 
to  tho  collar.  The  jewel  is  worn 
round  the  neck  with  the  ribbon. 
The  star  >s  of  four  points,  with  a  St. 
Andrew's  Cross  embroidered  in  sil- 
ver upon  it.  In  the  center  is  a  green 
and  gold  thistle  within  a  circle  of 
green,  bearing  the  motto  in  golden 
letters.  Ribbon,  dark-green.  Mot- 
to: Nemo  me  impune  lacessit.  Be- 
sides the  knights  ordinary,  there  are 
extra  knights  (princes),  and  a  dean, 
a  secretary,  the  lyon-king-at-arms,  and  the  gentle- 
man usher  of  the  green  rod. 

thistle-crown,  s.  A  gold  coin  of  James  VI.  of 
Scotland  (James  I.  of  England),  of  the  value  of 
97ft  cents.  It 
bore  on  the 
obv ers e  a 
rose,  and  on 
the  reverse  a 
thistle,  both 
crowned. 

thistle- 
digger.s.  A 
long  narrow 
spade  forcut- 
ting  the  roots 
of  thistles  be- 
low the  crown  of  the  root,  and  lifting  them  from 
the  ground. 

thistle-down,  s.    The  down  or  winged  seeds  of 
"IB  thistle. 

"As  a  enow-flake  falls  on  snow-flake, 
AB  a  leaf  drops  on  a  river, 
As  the  thistledown  on  water." 

Longfellow;  Hiawatha,  xii. 
thistle-finch,  *.    The  gold-finch  (q.  v.). 
thistle-hemp,  s. 

Bot.:  Cannabis  sativa.     (Britten  &  Holland.) 
*thlstle-warp,  subst.  A  bird,  supposed  to  be  the 
goldfinch. 

thlst'-ljf  (stass),a.    [Eng.  *M«tt(e) .' -»•] 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  Overgrown  or  abounding  with  thistles. 
"While  the  quail  clamors  for  his  running  mate, 

Wide  o'er  the  thistly  lawn,  as  swells  the  breeze." 

Thomson:  Summer,  1,668. 

2.  Resembling  a  thistle ;  prickly. 
*II.  Fig.:  Sharp,  prickling,  pricking. 

"In  Buch  a  world,  BO  thorny,  and  where  none 
Find  happiness  unblighted,  or,  if  found, 
Without  some  thistly  Borrow  at  its  side." 

?o«?per:  Task,  iv.  335. 
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-er,  nfced  er,  Hhid-er,  *tnyd  er,  *thid- 

ir,  inlr.     I  A.    S.   ilk/tier,   illi.i/ili-r :    CORD,   with    Ire]. 
thai/m  =  than- ;  Goth.  H«iHiro=thence  ;  Sansc.  tutra 
= there,  thither.] 
1.  To  that  place ;  opposed  to  hither. 

"And  thither  came  John  of  Thirlestaine, 
And  thitltrrmme  William  of  Deloraine." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  88. 
f  The  place  of  thither  has  been  largely  taken  in 
ordinary  language  by  there. 
*2.  To  that  end;  to  that  point. 
•[  Hither  and  thither:  To  this  place  and  to  that ; 
one  way  and  another ;  as,  to  run  hither  and  thither 
in  perplexity. 

*thlth'-8r-t&,  adverb.  [Eng.  thither,  and  to.]  To 
that  point;  so  far. 

thlth'  -Sr-waid,  nhid-er-ward,  nhld-er- 
warde,  nhydrewarde,  uric.  [A.  S.  tluderweard.] 
Toward  that  place ;  in  that  direction. 

"Through  bright  are  the  waters  of  Sing-su-hay, 
And  the  golden  floods  that  thitherward  stray." 
Moore:  Paradise  and  the  Per.'. 

tbit'-see,  s.    [THEETSEE.] 

thlad-I-an  -tha,  s.  [Gr.  thladias=&  eunuch,  and 
anthos= bloom.  J 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cucurbitaceee.  Thladiantha 
dubia  is  a  pubescent  Indian  climber  with  oblong, 
succulent,  twelve-ribbed  fruit,  which  is  eaten  by 
natives  of  the  Himalaya  mountains. 

thlas    pi,  s.     FLat.,  from  Gr.  ihlasi'i  --;\  crucifer, 

;rhaps  shepherd's  purse.] 


Jewel. 


Thistle-crowu. 


Bot . :  Penny-cress,  the  typical  genus  of  Thlaspideie 
(q.  v.).  Herbs  with  rosulate  radical  and  hastate 
canline  leaves;  pod  short,  laterally  compressed, 
valves  winged  at  tho  back ;  cells  two  to  eight  seeded. 
Thlaspi  arvense  is  the  Mithridate  Mustard,  T.  per- 
f<iliatum,the  Perfoliate,  and  T.  alpestre,  the  Alpine 
Penny-cress.  The  second  and  third  are  rare,  the 
first  not  very  common.  [PENNY-CREsa.] 

thlas-pld  -e-se,  thlas  -pl-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat. 
thlasp(i) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  raff,  -idce.1 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Pleurorhizeie.  Pouch  com- 
pressed, with  the  dissepiments  very  narrow  in  the 
narrowest  diameter ;  valves  keeled  or  winged. 

thllp  -sis,  «.  [Gr.=pressure,  compression,  from 
Gr.  thlibo=to  press.] 

Med.:  Compression;  especially,  constriction  or 
vessels  by  an  external  cause ;  oppression. 

thllp-sttr '-9.,  s.  [Gr.  thlipsis= pressure,  and  oura 
=  tho  tail.] 

ZoOL :  A  genus  of  Cytberidte.  Three  species  from 
the  Upper  Silurian. 

*th6,  pron.    [THIS.]    Those,  the. 

*th6,  adv.    [A.  S,  dhd.]    Then. 

"  Tho  wrapping  up  her  wreathed  stern  around 
Lept  fierce  upon  his  shield." 

Spenter:  F.  <?.,  I.  1.  18. 

vh6',co)!j.  [See  def.]  An  abbreviation  of  though 
(q.  v.). 

»th5  -an,  a.  [Modern  Latin  tho(us) ;  -an.]  Of, 
belonging  to,  or  resembling  tho  section  Thous 

(q.  •?•)• 

"The  Thoan  group  represents  in  form  the  wolf  on  a 
reduced  scale." — Naturalist's  Library,  iv.  193. 

thof,  conjunction.  [See  def.]  A  provincial  form 
of  though,  the  old  guttural  being  changed  to  /,  as  in 
rough. 

thole  (l),  thowl,  thowel,  *thol,  Hoi,  nholle, 
subst.  [A.  S.  thol:  cogn.  with  Dut.  dol;  Icel.  thollr 
=  a  tree,  a  thole;  Dan.  toi=a  stopple,  a  stopper,  a 
thole ;  Sw.  tall=a.  pine-tree.  Probably  connected 
withrhiii  (q.y.).] 

•1.  A  cart-pin.    (Palsgrave.) 

2.  Husband. :  The  nib,  pin,  or  handle  of  a  scythe- 
snath. 

3.  Naut. :  A  pin  inserted  in  tho  gunwale  of  a  boat 
to  serve  as  a  fulcrum  for  tho  oar  in  rowing.    They 
are  arranged  in  pairs,  the  space  between  forming 
one  kind  of  rowlock.    Tholes  are  shown  on  the  gun- 
wales of  ancient  Assyrian  boats. 

"The  sound  of  their  oars  on  the  tholes  had  died  in  the 
distance."  Longfellow:  Eratigeline,  ii.  2. 

thole-pin,  «.    The  same  as  THOLE  (3). 
thole  (2),  «.    [Latin  tholus,  from  Greek  tholos=a 
dome.] 
Architecture : 

1.  The  same  as  THOLCS  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  scutcheon  or  knot  at  the  center  of  a  tim- 
ber-vault. 

3.  A  place  in  temples  where  votive  offerings  wore 
suspended. 

"  Let  altars  smoke  and  tholes  expect  our  spoils.'* 

Fmmus  Troes. 

thole,  *thol-en,  *tho-ll-en,  verbt.&i.  [A.  S. 
tholian=to  endure,  to  suffer ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  thola ; 
Dan.  taale;  Sw.  tdla;  M.  H.  Ger.  dolen.doln;  O. 
H.  Gor.  doKn,  thol6n;  Goth,  thulan;  M.H.German 
duld;  Ger.  sr«iuid=patience.  From  the  same  root 
as  Lat.  tollo=to  raise,  fo(ero=to  tolerate.] 


thomomys 

A.  Transitive :  To  suffer,  to  endure,  to  bear,  to 
undergo. 

"A  wel  vuyrcompaynye  til  so  there  com 
Of  holy  men.  that  wule  tliolede  martyrdom.         ^ 
Vppe  vuyre  wyte  stedes,  &  in  vttyro  iirmure  also. 

Sober!  of  Gloucester,  p.  487. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  wait.    (Scotch.) 

tho -le-lte,  s.  [After  Tholei,  where  found;  suff. 
-ite  (Petrol.).] 

Petrol. :  A  name  given  by  Steiningor  to  a  rock 
which  he  took  for  a  compound  of  albite  and  spnene. 
A  subsequent  analysis  showed  that  it  was  but  a 
dolerite  (q.  v.). 

tth8l-Ich -thfs,  s.  [Greek  tholos= a  dome,  and 
ff/iHi.vs=afish.J 

Ichthy.:  A  pseudo-genus  of  Teleostean  Fishes, 
founded  on  what  are  probably  immature  individuals 
of  tho  Cyttidee,  Squamipennes,  &c. 

tholichthys-stage,  s. 

Ichthy.:  A  stage  in  the  development  of  certain 
Teleostean  Fishes,  in  which  the  young  differ  BO 
widely  from  the  adult  as,  in  many  cases,  to  have 
been  taken  for  types  of  distinct  genera. 

"In  the  TholicMK\is-staae  of  Pomacanthus  the  frontal 
bone  is  prolonged  into  a  straight  lancet-shaped  process, 
nearly  half  as  long  as  the  body;  the  supra-scapular  and 
praBopercular  processes  cover  and  hide  the  dorsal  ana 
ventral  (ins.  The  plates  attached  to  the  shoulder  girdle 
remain  persistent  until  the  young  fish  has  assumed  the 
form  of  the  adult."—  Ounther:  Study  of  Fishes,  pp.  172, 173. 

thol  -6-bate,  s.    [Gr.  tholos=a  dome,  and  basis= 

Arch. :  A  cupola  and  a  base ;  that  part  of  a  build- 
ing on  which  a  cupola  is  placed. 

tho'-lus,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  tholos=&  dome.] 

Arch. :  An  appellation  given  to  buildings  of  a  cir- 
cular form.  Vitruvius  uses  it  to  signify  the  roof  of 
a  circular  building.  Now  frequently  applied  to  the 
lantern  which  surmounts  a  dome.  Specifically 
applied  at  Athens  to  the  round  chamberor  Rotunda, 
in  which  the  Prytancs  dined. 

tho  ma-He  (thast).s.  [After  Prof.  Thomae, 
of  Wiesbaden;  suff.  -He  (Min.).~] 

Min.:  A  doubtful  species,  said  to  be  a  carbonate 
of  iron,  occurring  in  pyramidal  crystals  of  the 
orthorhombic  system.  Found  at  Bleisbach  in  the 
Siebengebirge. 

Thfim'-as-ite  (Th  as  T),  s.  [From  John  Thomas, 
M.  D.,  born  in  London,  1805,  died  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  1871.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  controversial  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  Christadelphians,  from  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Thomas  organized  them  into  a  separate  relig- 
ious body.  They  believe  that  immortality  is  the 
reward  of  the  righteous,  i.  e.,  of  those  who  receive 
the  truth  and  are  baptized,  and  that  others  will 
perish  after  punishment  proportioned  to  their  mis- 
deeds or  want  of  faith.  They  do  not  believe  in  the 
Trinity  or  in  a  personal  devil. 

Th8  me  -an  (Th  as  T), «.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist. :  One  of  a  body  of  Christians  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  said  to  be  descendants  of  the  con- 
verts of  St.  Thomas. 

Thorn  -Ism  (Th  as  T),  s.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist.:  One  of  the  two  great  schools  of 
scholasticism,  the  other  being  Scotism  (q.  v.).  It 
derived  its  name  from  its  founder,  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  (1227-74),  the  great  Dominican  doctor.  In 
theology  Thomism  followed  the  doctrines  of  August- 
ine as  to  free  will  and  grace,  and  held  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  sanctified  after  her  body  was 
informed  by  the  soul ;  its  philosophy  was  a  moder- 
ate Realism.  As  a  system  it  rests  on  the  Summa  of 
St.  Thomas,  which  is  divided  into  three  parts: 
(1)  Of  God  in  himself  and  as  the  Creator;  (2)  of  God 
as  the  end  of  creatures,  and  of  the  actions  which 
lead  us  to,  or  separate  us  from  Him ;  and  (3)  of  the 
Incarnation,  the  Sacraments,  and  the  Last  Things 
(i.  e.,  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  and  Hell.)  The 
Dominicans  naturally  adopted  and  def  ended  Thom- 
ism. 

ThSm  -1st  (Th  as  T),  adj.  &  subst.  [Eccles.  Lat. 
Thomista  =  a  follower  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.] 

[THOMISM.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  connected  with 
the  theology  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

"The  old  Scotist  and  Thomitt  theologies  were  still 
maintained." — Addis  #  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  274. 

B.  .-is  subst. :  A  follower  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in 
theology  and  philosophy. 

"The  adverse  sects  of  Thomists  and  Scotists  filled 
Europe  with  their  noisy,  disputes."— G.  H.  Lewes:  Hist. 
Philos.  (ed.  1880;,  ii.  87. 

tho -m&-m?8  (th  as  t),«.  [Gr.  thomos=a  heap, 
and  myi— a  mouse.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  or  Geomymee,  distinguished  from 
the  type-genus  by  having  the  upper  incisors  with- 
out grooves.  There  are  two  species,  ranging  from 
the  Upper  Missouri  and  Upper  Columbia  Rivers  to 
Hudson's  Bay. 


boll,    b6y;     p6ut,    Jowl;    cat,     jell,     chorus,     ghln,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhiin.     -tlous.     -cioua, 


sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


Thomsen 
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thorinum-  chloride 


Thom'-sen,  s.  [A  Dutch  physician.]  (See  com- 
pound.) 

Thomsen's  disease,  subst.  An  apparently  con- 
genital disease  affecting  the  voluntaiy  muscles 
with  stiffness  and  contraction  after  a  period  of 
inaction. 

th6m  -sen-6-llte  (th  as  t),s.  [After  Dr.  Julius 
Thomsen,  of  Copenhagen ;  o  connect.,  and  Gr.  lithus 

'tin. :  A  mineral  resulting  from  the  alteration  of 
cr 


gravity,  2'74-2'76;  luster,  vitreous,  on  some  faces 
pearly;  color,  white;  transparent  to  translucent. 
Composition:  Fluorine,  52'2;  aluminium,  151);  cal- 
cium, 15'4;  sodium,  7'6;  water,  9'8=100,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  hitherto  accepted  formula, 
2(CaNa)  F4-Al2F3+2HO ;  but  Brandl  has  shown  that 
the  formula  should  be  written  [NaCa]F3+Al2Ffi+ 
H2O. 

Thorn  so  -nl-an  (Th  as  T),  a.  &  s.  [THOMSO- 
NIANISM.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Med. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  medical  system 
called  Thomsoniauisni  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst.:  An  adherent  of  Thomsonianism. 
*Th8m-s6  -nl-an  Igm  (Th  as  T),  subst.   [Eng. 

Thomsonian ;  -ism.]     (See  def.) 

Medicine:  A  system  of  medicine  founded  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Thomson,  of  Massachusetts.  The  human 
body  is  assumed  to  consist  of  the  four  so-called 
elements— fire,  air,  earth,  and  water.  Metals  and 
minerals,  being  ponderous  and  tending  earthward, 
are  supposed  to  drag  down  to  the  earth  those  who 
use  them  as  medicines,  while  vegetables,  springing 
from  the  ground  and  tending  upward,  are  fitted  to 
make  those  who  employ  them  as  remedies  move 
upward  to  life  and  health. 

thorn  -s6n  ite  (th  ast),  s.  [After  R.  D.  Thom- 
son ;  suff.  -ite  (Aftn.).] 

3fin.:  A  member  of  the  group  of  Zeolites.  Crys- 
tallization, orthorhombic,  occurring  as  individual 
crystals  but  more  often  in  radiated  groups,  also 
compact.  Hardness,  5-5'5;  specific  gravity,  2'3- 
2*4;  luster,  vitreous  to  pearly;  color  when  pure, 
snow-white;  brittle;  pyroelectric.  Composition: 
Silica,  38'9 ;  alumina,  31'6 ;  lime,  12-9 ;  soda,  4'S ;  water, 
13'S=100.  Formula  2Sip^Al2O3(JCaO+lNaO)2iHO. 
Prof.  James  D.  Dana  divides  as  follows:  1.  Ordin- 
ary: (1)  in  regular  crystals;  (2)  in  slender  prisms, 
sometimes  radiated  ;  (3)  radiated  fibrous ;  (4)  spher- 
ical aggregations  of  radiated  fibers  or  crystals:  (5) 
massive :  2.  Mesole :  including  scoulerite :  3.  Chali- 
lite.  Occurs  in  cavities  in  old  amygdaloidal  lavas, 
and  sometimes  in  so-called  metamorphic  rocks. 

thong,  "thwang,  "thwangue,  'thwong,  subst. 
[A.S.  ttiw ang  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  thvenqr—a  thong,  a 
shoe-latchet.  From  the  same  root  as  TwiNGE(q.  v.).] 
A  leather  strip  or  lash  ;  a  strap  of  leather  used  for 
fastening  anything. 

"  At  the  seams,  where  the  different  skins  are  sewed  to- 
gether, they  are  commonly  ornamented  with  tassels  or 

CooA:.-  Third  Vitytigf,  bk.  iv.  ch.  v. 

thong-drill,  s.  A  drill  to  which  rotatory  motion 
in  alternate  directions  is  communicated  by  means 
of  a  cord.  It  is  mentioned  in  Homer  (Odys.  ix.  384). 

'•Among  the  Aleutian  islanders  the  thong-drill,  and 
among  the  New  Zealanders  a  modification  of  it,  is  used 
for  boring  holes  in  stone." — Evans:  Ancient  Stone  Imple- 
m'nt»,  p.  44. 

fthong-seal,s. 

ZoOl:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Phoca  barbata, 
from  the  fact  that  the  Greenlanders  cut  the  hide 


*thSng,  v.  t.  or  i.    [THONG,  s.]    To  beat  with  a 
thong;  to  lash. 

tho  -Old,  a. 

-oi<J.] 


principal  god  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians.  He 
was  ttie  sou  of  Odin  or  the  supreme  being,  and 
Jorth  =  the  Earth.  He  is  represented  as  a  power- 
ful man  iu  the  prime  of  life,  with  a  long  red  Deard, 
a  crown  on  his  head,  a  scepter  in  one  hand,  aud  his 
hammer  in  tln>  other.  Thursday  received  its  namo 
from  him,  and  his  name  also  enters  into  many 
proper  numos,  as  Thorsbviu  ('umborl.'ind.  England, 
Jorthorwald  in  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  Ac.  His 
wife  was  Sif  (Love),  and  his  palace  Thrudvangr, 
wiiere  he  received  the  warriors  who  had  fallen  in 
battle.  He  was  the  champion  of  the  gods,  and  was 
called  in  to  their  assistance  whenever  they  were  in 
straits.  He  was  also  the  friend  of  mankind,  and 
the  slayer  of  trolls  and  evil  spirits.  His  belt,  called 
Megingjard,  had  the  property  of  doubling  his 
strength  whenever  he  put  it  on.  His  hammer  or 
mace  was  called  Mjolnir. 

Thor's  hammers,  8.  /./. 

A  nthrop. :  A  popular  name  in  the  north  of  Europe 
for  celts. 

"In  Scandinavia  and  Northern  Germany  perforated 
axes  and  ax-hammers  are  frequently  known  as  Thor's 
hammers." — Evans:  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  p.  164. 

thbr  -a,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  Ranunculus  thora ;  a  species  from  the  Alps. 
The  roots  are  very  acrid  and  poisonous,  and  their 
juice  was  formerly  used  by  the  Swiss  hunters  to 
poison  their  arrows. 

thS-rac  -Ic,  *tho-ra$  -Ick,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  thorax 
(genit.  thoracis)  =  the  chest. 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  thorax  or 
chest ;  as,  thoracic  arteries. 

B.  As  substantive : 
Anat. :  A  thoracic  artery* 
thoracic-duct,  s. 

Anat. :  A  long  narrow  vessel  in  front  of  the  ver- 
tebra, and  opening  into  the  veins  on  the  left  side 
of  the  neck  at  the  angle  of  union  of  the  subclavian 
and  anterior  jugular.  It  is  the  chief  trunk  of  the 
lymphatic  system,  and  tiie  principal  canal  through 
which  the  chyle  and  lymph  are  conveyed  to  the 
blood. 

thoracic-fins,  s.  pi. 

Ichthy.:  A  term  applied  to  the  ventral  fins,  when 
they  are  situated  behind  the  pectorals. 

thoracic-myalgia,  s. 

Pathol.:  A  hot  wearying  pain  in  the  tendinous 
insertions  of  the  fleshy  bodies  of  the  pectoral  and 
sometimes  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  arising  from 
overwork.  Rest,  a  flannel  bandage  round  the 
thorax,  friction  with  anodyne  liniments,  and  atten- 
tion to  the  general  health  are  the  appropriate  rem- 

thoracic-regions,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  Fourteen  regions  into  which  the  thorax 
in  man  is  divided  by  imaginary  straight  lines,  lon- 
gitudinal and  transverse,  so  that  the  exact  situa- 
tion of  any  spot  may  be  described.  [ABDOMINAL.] 

th6-rac -I-ca,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  tho- 
ra J-  (q.  v.).] 

Znol. :  An  order  of  Cirripedia.  Carapace  either 
a  capitulum  or  a  pedicle,  or  an  operculated  shell 
with  a  basis.  Body  formed  of  six  thoracic  seg- 
ments, generally  furnished  with  six  pairs  of  limbs; 
abdomen  rudimentary,  but  often  bearing  caudal 
appendages.  Families:  Balanidee,  Verrucida?,  and 
Lepadidae. 

*thoTra$ -I-C1,  s.  p(.    [Mod.  Latin,  from  thorax 

(q.  v. ).] 
Ichtliy.:  A  LinnsBan  group  of   Fishes  (iS'/sfcwiu, 

abdominal  surface  below  the  pectorals. 
thor-a-9lp'-6-da,  s.  pi.    [Latin  thorax  (genit. 


tlu>rncif),  and  Gr.  pous  (genit.  podos)  =  a  foot.] 


•thbr  -al,  a.    [Lat.  Moras,  fonis  =  acouch,a  bed.J 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  bod. 

"The  punishment  of  adultery  .  .  .  was  sometimes  made 
by  a  thural  separation." — Aytiff:  1'n  >'<•  ryvii . 

2.  Appellative  of  a  line  in  tho  hand  ;  called  also 
the  Mark  of  Venus. 

thbr  -ax,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ttujraj:=the  chest,  a 
breastplate.  ] 

(1)  Human:  The  breast,  and  specially  the  bones 
inclosing  it.    It|is  somewhat  conical,  with  convex 
walls.  Its  upper  opening  is  contracted,  aud  bounded 
by  the  first  dorsal  vertebra,  the  first  pair  of  ribs, 
and  the  manubrium  of  the  sternum.    Its  inferior 
margin  slopes  downward  on  each  side  to  the  twelfth 
rib;  its  longitudinal  axis  is  directed  upward  and 
somewhat  backward;   its  transverse  diameter  at 
the  widest  part  greatly  exceeds  the  distance  from 
tho  breast  to  the  back.    It  consists  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrae,  the  sternum,  the  ribs,  and  the  costal  car- 
tilages, and  contains  the  lungs,  the  heart,  &c.    The 
muscles  of  the  thorax  are:  The  intercostal*,   the- 
levatores  costarum,  the  subcostals,  the  trianffUlarta 
sterni,  with  which  may  be  included  the  diaphragm. 

(2)  Compar.:  The  part  of  the    trunk    above   or 
anterior  to  the  diaphragm. 

2.  Entom.:  The  central  division  of  tho  body  of 
insects.  It  is  formed  of  three  consolidated  somites 
or  segments ;  the  prothorax,  the  mesothorax.  and 
the  metathorax. 

*3.  Old  Armor:  A  breastplate,  cuirass,  or  corslet ; 
more  especially  the  cuirass  or  corselet  worn  by  the 


«     TMnc      Fat    tnnl,i,\  •  Fno-  =,iff       u>rncf),  an       r.  pous   gen.  poos  =  a   oo. 

s.    [Mod.  L,at.  ffto(us)  ,  t,ug.  suff.       ZlM  .  A  division  of  Crustacea,  having  the  special 


Greek  Warrior,  wearing  Thorax. 

ancient  Greeks,  corresponding  to  the  lorica  of  the 
Romans.  It  consisted  of  a  breast  aud  a  backpiece 
fastened  by  buckles,  and  was  often  richly  orna- 
mented. 

thbr-lc  -tl-dse,  s.pl.  [Gr.  thorektes= armed  with 
a  breast-plate.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Necrophaga.  Minute,  broad, 
convex  beetles,  with  the  prothorax  very  large; 
antennte  clayate,  eleven-jointed;  tarsi  five-jointed. 
Known  species  twenty,  all  from  the  borders  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

tho-ri -na,«.    [THORIXCM.] 

Chem.:  ThO.  Thorinum  oxide;  thorinic  oxide. 
Prepared  from  thorite  by  reducing  it  to  a  fine 
powder  and  decomposing  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
After  separation  of  various  metallic  oxides,  it  is 
treated  with  potassic  sulphate  and  precipitated  as 
potassio^thormic  sulphate.  From  the  solution  of 
the  salt  in  hot  water,  ammonia  throws  down  thor- 
inic hydrate,  which  on  ignition  yields  thorina.  It 
is  a  white  powder  of  a  specific  gravity=9'4U2.  The 
ignited  oxide  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  and 
nitric  acids,  and  only  difficultly  soluble  in  sulphuric 

tho-rln  -Ic,  o.  [Eng.  thori n(um) ;  -ic.]  Pertain- 
ing to  thorinum. 

thorinic-oxide,  s.    TTHOKINA.] 

tho-ri  -num,  s.    [Latinized  from  Thor  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  Thorium.    Atomic  weight=115*7 ;  symbol 


locomotory  organs  belonging 


ZoOl.  Soc.,  1880,  pp.  238-88.) 

"I  am   disposed    . 
Tltoold  and  Alopecoid 
taming  for  the  two  I 
Vulpea," — Proc.  Zo6l.  t 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  tho  Thooid  series  straight  siphuncle.    Known  spocies  twenty ;  from  easily  iuliyilrochioric  acid,  ancTis  not  attacked  by 

of  the  family  Canidae.  the  Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous  of  tho  United  caustic  alkalies. 

'  'There  is  no  question  that  Tlwotas  and  Alopecoids  aim:-  States  and  Europe.  thOrinum-ChlOride   s 

lar  to  those  which  exist  ftt  present  inhabited  Europe  dur-  thor-a  ro-Rau  -rfls    »      JProf   thorara-    -md  Gr  "iuiiue,  ». 

ing  the  Quaternary  epoch/'— Proc.  Zotil.  five.,  1880, p.  278.  8,,,,,°f=.  Hz-ml  I  _Ckem.:  ThCl2.    Prepared_by  heating  an  intimate 

thoom,  s.    [THUMB.]    (Scotch.) 


thoom.s.     [THUMB.]    (Scotch.)  Palcnont.:  Agenusof  Huxley's  Eusuchia,  peculiar  c^Hne  "gas'0"?  ^s  "(feposkod  on"  ?he  coofDarn? 

Thor.s.    [Icel.  TMj-r,  contr.  from  Thonor;  A.S.  to  the  Chalk  of  North  America.   They  belong  to  tho  the  tube  in  white,  shining  crystals  which  are  rect- 

/Aunor= thunder.]    [THUNDER,  THURSDAY.]  Procoelia  of  Owen.  angular,  four-sided  tables.    They  deliquesce  in  thn 

Scant*.  Mnthol. :  The  god  of  thunder,  the  second  *thbr  -ah  (th  as  t),  s.    [ToRAH.]  air,  and  dissolve  in  water  with  rise  of  temperature. 


fate,    fat, 
.or,     wore, 


fare,     amidst, 
wplf,     w5rk, 


what,     fall,     father;     w€,    w8t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir, 
whd,     sftn;     mote,     cfib,     cure,    unite,     cfir.     rdle,     full;     try,     Syrian,     aa,    oe  =  e; 


marine;    go,     p5t. 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


thorinum-hydrate 

thorinum-hydrate,  s. 

Clu-m.:  Th(HO)2.  Obtained  as  a  gelatinous  mass 
by  the  action  of  caustic  alkalies  on  solutions  of 
thorinum  salts.  Under  the  air  pump  it  dries  up  into 
a  white  powdor,  readily  soluble  in  ail  acids,  except- 
ing oxalic,  molybdic,  and  hydrofluoric  acids. 

thorinum-oxide,  s.    [THOEINA.] 
thorinum-sulphide,  s. 

.:   ThS.   Thorinum  burns  in  the  vapor  of 


thuriua  by  roasting. 

thbr-lte,  s.  [Eng.  thor(ium');  suff.  -He  (Min.).] 

Min.:  An  isometric  mineral  witli   a  tetrahedral 

habit ;  occurring  in  crystals  and  massive  in  syenite, 

near  Brevig,  Norway.    Also  found  aspseudomorphs 

in  the  form  of  zircon  and  orthoclase.    Hardness, 

4-5-5;  specific  gravity,  4'3-.V4;  luster,  vitreous  to 


76'2;  water,  6'X=100,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
formula  Tb^SKVHMHO. 

thbr  -I-um,  s.    [THORINUM.] 

thorn,  "thorne,  s.  [A.  S.  thorn;  cogn.withDut. 
-doom;  Icel.  thorn;  Dan.  tiOrn;  Sw.  tOrne;  Ger. 
dorn;  Goth,  thaurnus.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Any  sharp-pointed  projection  likely  to  lacer- 
ate the  hand,  on  the  stem  or  any  other  part  of  the 
shrub,  tree,  or  herb.    Popularly,  it  includes  both  a 
botanical  thorn  and  a  prickle. 

(2)  A  thorny  shrub,  tree,  or  herb ;  often  used  in 
this  sense  in  composition,  as  the  Blackffcorn,  the 
Hawfhom   &c.    When  the  word  thorn  is  used  alone, 
it  generally  signifies  a  hawthorn.     In  Scripture, 
and    specially  in  the  Old  Testament,  thorn  is  a 
generic  word  including  various  spinous  plants  be- 
longing to  different  families.    Precision  in  identi- 


rying  them  all  is  impossible. 
2.  Figuratively: 
(1)  Anything  that  pricks  or  annoys  as  a  thorn; 
anything  painful,   irritating,    or   troublesome;   a 
source  of   annoyance  or  trouble ;    an  obstacle,    a 
trouble,  a  care. 

'No  traveler  ever  reached  that  blessed   abode, 
Who  found  not  thorns  and  briers  in  his  road." 

Cowper:  Epistle  to  an  AJflicted  Lady. 
(2)  The  same  as  THORN-LETTER  (q.  v.). 
II.  Sot. :  A  sharp  conical  projection  constituting 
ie  growing  point  of  a  branch  which  has  proved 
irtive.    That  this  is  its  origin  is  shown  by  the 
t  that  sometimes    trees,  which  are  thorny  in 
eir  wild  state,  have  their  spines  converted  into 
•anches  when  long  cultivated  in  a  garden,  as  is 
ie  case  with  the  apple  and  the  pear.    A  thorn  dif- 
rs  from  a  prickle,  which  is  so  superficial  that  it 
mes  away  when  the  bark  is  peeled  off,  while  m 
ilar  circumstances  a  thorn,  being  deep  seated, 
mains.    Sometimes  thorns  bear  leaves,  as  in  the 
hitethorn. 
thorn-apple,  s. 
Bot. :  Datura  stramonium. 
thorn-bush,  s.    A  shrub  that  bears  thorns. 
"The  lantern  is  the  moon;  I,  the  man  in  the  moon; 
is  thorn-bush,  my  thorn-bush;  and  this  dog,  my  dog." — 
'.kesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  v.  i. 

thorn-but,  s.   A  turbot  (q.  v.). 

thorn-devil,  ».    [MOLOCH,  II.  2.] 

thorn-headed  worms,  s.  pi. 

Zool.:  The  Acanthocephala  (q.  v.),  so  named  be- 

ause  they  have  a  trunk  or  proboscis  armed  with 

>oks  by  which  they  can  attach  themselves  to,  or 

snetrate,  the  coats  of  the  intestines  of  their  hosts. 

thorn-hedge,  s.    A  hedge  or  fence  composed  of 

lorns. 

thorn-letter,  s.    A  name  given  to  a  letter  (=th) 

i  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  corresponding  character  in 
.celandic. 

thorn-moth,  s. 

Entomology:  More  than  one  species  of  Geometer 
Moths.  The  Purple  Thorn  is  Selenia  illustrata  ;  the 
Early  Thorn,  S.  illumaria ;  and  the  Canary  Shoul- 
•  dered  Thorn,  Ennomos  tiliaria. 

thorn-set,  a.    Set  or  planted  with  thorns. 

thorn-tailed  againa,  s. 

ZoOl. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the  genus 
Uromastrix  (q.  v.). 

•thorn,  u.  *.  [THOEN,  s.]  To  prick  or  pierce  with, 
or  as  with,  a  thorn. 

"The  only  rose  of  all  the  stock 
That  never  thorn'd  him." 

Tennyson:  Harold,  i.  1. 
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thorn  -back,  s.  [Eng.  thorn,  s.,  and  back.] 
Ichthy. :  Raja  clavata,  one  of  the  commonest  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Rays.  It  is  dark-brown  in  color, 
with  lighter  spots ;  the  whole  upper  surface  is  cov- 
ered with  asperities,  and  a  variable  number  of  large 
spines,  like  recurved  nails,  more  abundant  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male,  but  always  extending 
down  the  tail  in  the  median  line.  It,  is  in  the  best 
condition  in  November,  but  is  not  highly  esteemed 
as  a  food-fish. 

"thorn  -less,  adj.  [Eng.  thorn,  s. ;  -less.]  Free 
from  thorns.  (Lit.  t£fig.) 

"Youth's  gay  prime  and  thornles.i  paths." 

Coleridge:  Sonnet  to  Bowles. 

thorn  -tail,  s.    [Eng.  thorn,  f.,  and  tail.]. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  the  species  of  two 
genera  of  Humming-birds— Gouldia  (four  species) 
andDiscura  (one).  The  tail-feathers  in  the  first 
genus  are  much  elongated  and  sharply  pointed,  and 
the  tarsi  are  covered  with  a  tuft  of  feathers.  IJis- 
cura  has  a  racket  at  the  end  of  the  tail. 

thorn  -f,  *thorn-ie,  a.    [Eng.  thorn,  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Lit. :  Full   of  thorns  or   spines ;   rough   with 
thorns  or  prickles. 

"He  in  the  thick  woven  covert 
Painfully  tugs,  or  in  the  thorny  brake 
Torn  and  embarrass'd  bleeds." 

Somert'fle:  Chase,  i. 
II.  Figuratively: 
*1.  Sharp,  pricking,  pressing. 

"No  dislike  against  the  person 
Of  our  good  queen,  but  the  sharp  thorny  points 
Of  my  alleged  reasons  drive  this  forward." 

Shakesp.:  Benry  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

2.  Troublesome,  vexatious,  perplexing,  harassing. 

"  The  thorny  point  of  bare  distress." 

Shakesp.:  A3  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

thorny-clams,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl. :  The  family  of  Chamidw. 

thorny-oyster,  s. 

ZoOl. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of  the 
genus  Spondylus  (q.  v.).  The  lower  valve  in  old 
specimens  is  almost  always  spiny. 

thorny-restharrow,  s.    [REBTHAREOW.] 

tthorny-trefoil,  s. 

Bot. :  Fagonia  trifolium,  a  Bean-caper. 

th6r -6ugh  (gh  silent),  "thor-ow,  "thor-u, 
"thor-owe,  *thor-ugh,  "thorw,  "thuruh,  a.,  adv., 
prep.  &  s.  [A  later  form  of  through  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Passing  through. 

"Let  all  three  sides  be  a  double  house,  without 
thorough  lights  on  the  sides." — Bacon:  Of  Building. 

2.  Passing  through  or  to  the  end;  hence,  com- 
plete, perfect. 

"The  Irish  horseboys,  in  the  thorough  reformation  of 
that  realm,  should  be  cut  off." — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

3.  Thorough-going. 

"In  conclusion  he  urged  them  to  be  thorough  in  what 
they  undertook." — Observer,  Dec.  20,  1885. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Thoroughly. 

"So  was  I  with  the  song 
Thorow  rauished."  Chaucer:  Flower  and  Leaf. 

2.  Through. 

"No!    though  the  serpent's  sting  should   pierce    me 
through.  Byron:  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  1 

*C.  As  preposition: 

1.  Through. 

"  On  mountains,  thorow  brambles,  pits,  and   flouds." 
Beaum.Ot  Flet.:  Philaster,  iv. 

2.  By  means  of. 
D.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

"1.  A  passage,  a  thoroughfare;  a  channel;  any 
means  of  passage. 

"The  alteration  must  be  from  the  head  by  making 
other  thoroughs  and  devices."—  Bradford:  Works,  i.  303. 

2.  An  interfurrow  between  two  ridges;  a  channel 
for  water.     (Prov.) 

II.  Eiig.  Hist.:  A  word  used  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  by  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Stratford,  in  his 
confidential  correspondence,  to  express  the  scheme 
he  meditated  for  subverting  the  liberties  of  his 
countrymen  and  making  Charles  an  absolute  mon- 
arch. 

"To  this  schera".  in  his  confidential  correspondence, 
he  gave  the  expressive  name  of  Thorough.'1 — maoaulayi 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

thorough-bass,  thorough-base,  s.  [BASS  (3), 
subst.,  f.J 

thorough-bolt,  s. 

ShipbuUd.:  A  bolt  going  through  from  side  to 
side. 


thoroughwort 

thorough-brace,  s. 

Vehicles:  A  strong  band  or  thong  extending  from 
the  front  to  the  back  C-spring  and  supporting  the 
body. 

thorough-bred,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adjective : 

I    Lit.  •  Of  pure   and  unmixed  breed,  stock,  or 
race ;  bred  from  a  sire  and  dam  of  the  purest  breed. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Having  the  qualities  or  characteristics  of  pore 
breeding;    high-spirited,    mettlesome;    elegant   or 
graceful  in  form,  bearing,  or  the  like. 

2.  Thorough;  as,  a  thorough-bred  scamp.  (Colloq.) 

B.  As  subst. :  An  animal,  especially  a  horse,  of 
pure  breed,  stock,  or  race. 

"thorough-framing,  s. 

Carp. :  An  old  term  for  the  framing  of  doors  and 
windows. 

thorough-going,  a.  Going  through,  or  to  the 
end  or  bottom ;  going  or  ready  to  go  to  any  lengths ; 
extreme,  thorough. 

"  Multiplication  of  proprietors  is  not  the  kind  of  reform 
which  finds  favor  with  a  large  section  of  the  more 
thorough-g«ing\nn&  reformers."— J.  S.  Mill:  Dissertations; 
Advice  to  Land  Reformers. 

thorough-lighted,  a.  Lighted  so  that  the  light 
passes  right  through.  Applied  to  a  room  or  build- 
ing that  has  windows  on  opposite  sides,  the  light 
lot  being  intercepted  by  partitions. 

'thorough-paced,  a.  Perfectly  trained  to  go 
through  all  the  paces  of  a  well-trained  horse ;  hence, 
perfect  or  complete;  thorough;  thorough-going; 
going  all  lengths. 

"For  he  [Gregory  of  Huntington]  was  thorough-paced 
in  three  tongues,  Latine,  Greek  Tas  appears  by  his  many 
comments  on  those  grammarians],  and  Hebrew.  — Fuller: 
Worthies;  Huntingtonshire. 

thorough-pin,  subst.  A  disease  in  horses,  which 
consists  or  enlarged  mucous  capsules  on  each  side 
of  the  hocks,  giving  somewhat  the  appearance  as  it 
a  pin  had  been  thrust  through. 

"  When  the  joint  capsule  becomes  distended  with  fluid, 
it  not  only  protrudes  in  front  of  the  hock,  filling  up  the 
hollow  which  is  characteristic  of  the  healthy  joint,  but  it 
also  exhibits  itself  in  the  form  of  a  soft  swelling  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  joint,  in  the  space  within  the  bone 
which  forms  the  point  of  the  hock  and  the  bone  of  the 
leg  directly  in  front  of  it.  This  swelling  appears  on  both 
sides  of  the  leg,  and  from  its  position  is  called  a  thorough- 
pin.  Thorough-pins  of  the  limited  form,  consisting  of 
small  bursal  tumors  in  the  space  in  front  of  the  bone 
which  forms  the  point  of  the  hock,,  quite  unconnected 
with  the  principal  joint  surface,  are  of  no  more  conse- 
quence than  ordinary  windgalls.  Thoroitgh.pins  are  only 
serious  when  they  are  a  part  of  the  disease  of  the  princi- 
pal capsule,  forming,  in  fact,  a  portion  of  a/ blood'  or 
'  bog'  spavin." — Field,  April  4,  1885. 

"thorough-sped,  ct.  Fully  accomplished ;  thor- 
ough-paced. 

"  Our  thorough-sped  republic  of  Whigs,  which  contains 
the  bulk  of  all  bopers,  pretenders,  and  professors,  are 
most  highly  useful  to  princes."— Swift. 

"thorough-Stitch,  adverb.  Fully,  completely; 
going  the  whole  length  of  any  business. 

"Those solid  divines,  that  experimentally  know  what 
belongs  to  the  healing  of  a  sinning  soul,  go  thorough- 
stitch  to  work."— Bp.  Hall:  Sermon  on  Eph.,  iv.  80. 

thorough-wax,  thorow-wax,  throw-wax,  s. 

Botany:  Bupleurum  rotundifolium.  The  stem  is 
branched ;  the  leaves  ovate,  perfoliate ;  the  flowers 
greenish-yellow,  with  largo  bracts;  fruit  with  stri- 
ate  interstices.  The  name  was  given  by  Turner  be- 
cause as  ho  says,  "the  stalko  waxoth  thro  the 
leaves."  (Prior.)  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  vul- 
nerary. It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia ; 
rare  in  Britain. 

th&r-6ugh-fare  (sh  silent),  *thor-ow-fare, 
*thurgh-fare,  s.  [Eug.  thorough,  and/are.] 

1.  A  passage  through  from  one  street,  opening, 
&c..  to  another ;  an  unobstructed  way,  especially  an 
unobstructed  road  or  street  for  public  traffic. 
"The  thoroughfares  were  overrun  with  weed." 

Browning:  Sordello,  iv. 

*2.  Power  of  passing;  passage. 

th&r  -6ugh-lf  (gh  silent),  nhrough-ly,  "thor- 
OW-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  thorough;  -ly.~\  In  a  thorough 
manner  or  degree ;  perfectly,  completely,  fully, 
entirely. 

"Most  of  these  were  known  to  be  thoroughly  well 
aifected  to  the  government."  —  Macanlay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxl. 

th&r'-6ugh-ness  (3/1  silent),*.  [Eng.  thorough; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  thorough; 
completeness,  perfectness. 

th&r  -6ugh-w8rt  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  thorough, 
and  wort.] 

Britany:  Eupatorimn .  perfoliatum.  The  stem  is 
round,  erect,  and  hairy ;  the  leaves  subsessile, 
opposite,  linear-lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrate, 


»611     b<Sy-     p<5ut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -ticra,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious, 


sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


thorow 

•wrinkled,  pain  underneath  and  hairy :  the  involucre 
cylindrical  and  imbricated;  the  twelve  to  tifVcn 
florets  tubular.  It  grows  in  bogs  iu  North  America. 
The  whole  plant  is  intensely  bitter.  A  decoction  of 
the  leaves  has  been  given  as  a  febrifuge.  In  larger 
quantities  it  is  emetic,  sudorific,  and  aperient. 
C  ailed  also  Boueset  and  Crosswort. 

•tlior  ow,  a.,  &c.    [THOROUGH.] 

thorp,  thorpe,  s.  [A.  S.  fftorp=a  village ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  dorp=a  village;  Icel.  thorp;  Dan.  torp; 
Sw.  iorp=Bi  little  farm,  a  cottage;  Goth,  thaurp; 
Ger  dor/.]  A  group  of  houses  standing  together 
in  the  country;  a  village,  a  hamlet.  It  occurs 
principally  as  an  element  in  place  names,  and  in 
names  derived  from  places ;  as,  Aithorp,  Copsmans- 
thorpe,  &c. 

"  Wish'd  for,  or  welcome,  wheresoe'er  he  came — 
Among  the  tenantry  of  thorpe  and  vill." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

t&6S,  8.      [THOU9.] 

those,  nhos,  nbas,  a.  &  pron.  [THIS.]  Used 
as  the  plural  of  that,  these  being  used  as  the  plural 
of  this,  but  etymologically  one  of  the  forms  of  the 
plural  of  this  When  those  and  these  are  used  to 
express  contradistinction,  those  refers  to  the  things 
first  mentioned,  or  furthest  off ;  these  to  things  last 
mentioned,  or  nearer. 

thou  (in  the  objective  and  dative  cases  thee,  pi. 
youoiye),  pron.  [A.S.dfctl:  cogrn.  with  Icel.  thu; 
Goth,  thu;  Dan.,  Sw.,  &  Ger.  du;  Irish  &  Gael,  tu; 
Wei.  ti;  Russ.  tui :  Latin  tu;  Gr.su.  tu;  Pers.  rii; 
Sanscrit  tvam.  The  A.  S.  dM  was  thus  declined: 
nom,  dhii,  genit.  dhin,  dat.  dhe,  accus.  dhec.dhe; 
in  mi.  pi.  ge,  genit  cower,  dat.  eowi,  accus.  eowic. 
fow.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  employment 
of  thou  to  any  one  indicated  fumiliaritywith  him, 
whether  of  love  or  of  contempt.  The  use  of  the 
plural  you  for  the  singular  thou  was  established  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.] 
The  second  personal  pronoun  of  the  singular  num- 
ber ;  used  to  denote  the  person  spoken  to ;  thy- 
self. 

"  When  pain  and  itnpuish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou." 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  30. 

IT  (1)  It  was  frequently  used  emphatically  in 
phrases  expressive  of  contempt,  reproach,  scorn, 
anger,  or  the  like. 

"All  that  Lord  Cobham  did  was  at  thy  instigation,  thou 
viper,  for  I  thou  thee,  thou  traitor." — Coke:  To  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  at  his  Trial  of  the  latter." 

(2)  The  employment  of  thou  by  the  early  Quakers 
implied  that  they  regarded  no  man,  however  ex- 
alted his  rank,  with  special  reverence.    With  refer- 
ence to  them  Fuller,  in  thededication  of  his  Seventh 
Book,  explains  the  usage  of  his  time  in  n  sentence 
useful  for  lexicographical  purposes : 

"In_opposition  whereunto  we  maintain  that  thon  from 
superiors  to  inferiors  is  proper  as  a  sign  of  command; 
from  equals  to  equals  is  passable  as  a  note  of  familiarity; 
but  from  inferiors  to  superiors,  if  proceeding  from  ignor- 
ance, hath  a  smack  of  clownishness;  if  from  affectation,  a 
tone  of  contempt." 

(3)  Thou  is  used  now)  except  by  Quakers,  only  in 
addresses  to  the  Deity,  add  in  poetry. 

*t&6u,  f  •  t.  &  i.    [Tnou,  pron.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  address  with  the  pronoun  thou ;  to 
treat  with  familiarity. 

"Taunt  him  with  the  licence  of  ink;  if  thou  thou'st  him 
some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be  amiss." — Shakeep.  •  Twelfth 
Night,  iii.  2. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  use  the  words  thou  and  thee  in 
conversation. 

though  (gh  silent), *tbogli,  *thonghe,  *thah, 
Hhalh,  nheah,  nhsah,  nhegh,  nhagh,  nhau 
Hhauh,  »tnei,  Hheigh,  conj.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  dhedh, 
dheh;  cogn.  with  Dut.  docA=yet,  but;  Icel.  thd; 
Dan.  dog;  Sw.  dock;  O.  H  Ger.  doh  •  Ger.  dock; 
Goth,  thauh.] 

A.  As  conj.:  Granting,  admitting,    allowing,  or 
assuming  it  to  be  the  fact  that:  even  were  it  the 
case  that ;  even  if ;  notwithstanding  that. 

"Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him."—  Job 
xiii.  15. 

B.  As  adv. :  Notwithstanding  this  or  that:  how- 
ever, for  all  that. 

"Let  me  entreat  you 
To  use  her  name  as  little  as  you  can,  though." 

Beaum.  *  Flet . :  Sfa  Voyagt,  it. 
IT  (1)  As  though!  As  if. 

"In  the  vine  were  three  branches,  and  it  was  as  though 
it  budded."— Genesis  xl.  10. 

*(2)  Though  that :  Though. 

"  Though  that  nature  with  a  beauteous  wall 
Both  oft  close  in  pollution." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Xight,  i.  2. 

*(3)  What  though-   Elliptically  used  for   What 
care  I  though.  What  does  it  signify  though,  &c. 
"By  chance  but  not  by  truth:  what  thought" 

Shakeip.:  King  John,  1. 
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thought  (ough  as  a),  nhoughte,  pret.  &  pa. 
par.  of  r  [THINK.] 

thought  (ough  as  a),  *thoght,  s.  [A.S.  thoh** 
gethofit,  theaht,  getheaht,  from  yethoht,  thoht.  pa- 
oar.  of  thencan=to  think  (q.  v.)  ;  Icel.  thtitti,  th6ttr, 
from  thdtti,  pa.  t.  of  thckkjn  =  \^  know  ;  Ger.  dachte, 
gedacht,  from  gedacht,  *pa.  par.  of  denken  =  to 
think.] 

1.  The  act  of  thinking;  the  exercise  of  the  mind 
in  any  way  except  sense  and  perception. 

"Thought  is  free."  —  Shdkesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

2.  Serious  consideration  ;  deliberation,  reflection. 

"  Evil  is  wrought 
By  want  of  thought 
As  well  as  want  of  heart." 

Hood:  Lady's  Dream, 

*3.  Anxious,  brooding  care  ;  deep  concern  or  so- 
licitude. 

"Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or 
what  ye  shall  drink."—  Matthew  vi.  25. 

4.  The  mental  state  of  one  who  thinks  ;  silent  con- 
templation ;  deep  cogitation  ;  meditation  or  study. 

"  She  pined  in  thought" 

Shake-op.:  Twelfth  Xight,  ii.  4. 

5.  The  power  or  faculty  of  thinking  ;  the  mental 
faculty;  the  mind. 

"It  is  past  the  infinite  of  thought." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  ii.  8. 

6.  That  which  is  thought  ;  an  idea  ;  ;t  conception 
of  the  mind  ;  as  : 

(1)  A  judgment,  an  opinion,  a  conclusion. 

"I  speak  my  thoughts."  —  Shake»p.:  Much  Ado,  L  1. 

(2)  That  which  springs  from,  originates  in,  or  is 
produced  by  the  imagination  ;  a  creation  of  the 
mind  having  a  distinct  existence  from  the  mind 
that  created  it  ;  a  fancy,  a  conceit,  a  conception. 

"To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

Wordsworth:  Intim.  of  Immortality,  xl. 

*7.  Hope,  expectation. 

"  We  have  now  no  thought  in  us  but  France."" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

8.  Intention,  design. 

"All  their  thoughts  are  against  me  for  evil."—  Psalm 
Ivi.  6. 

*T  (1)  A  thought:  A  very  small  degree  or  quantity. 
"  If  the  hair  were  a  thought  browner." 

Shakesp.;  Much  Adot  iii.  4. 

(2)  Second  thoughts  :  Maturer  deliberation  ;  after 
consideration. 

"  Is  it  so  true  that  second  thoughts  are  best  ?  " 

Tennyson;  Sea  Dreams,  65. 

thought-reader,  a.  A  mesmerist  who  claims  to 
be  able  to  discover  what  is  passing  in  another  per- 
son's mind  ;  an  exponent  of  thought-reading. 

"The  thought  -reader  will  no  doubt  find  some  curious 
and  subtle  suggestion  of  some  unknown  force."  —  Satur- 
day Review,  June  3,  1882,  p.  698. 

thought-reading,  s.  A  branch  of  mesmerism. 
While  exhibiting  their  powers  its  exponents  are 
blindfolded,  and  claim  that  without  collusion  or 
the  aid  of  confederates  they  can  tind  articles  hid- 
den in  their  absence,  give  the  numbers  of  bank- 
notes, &c.  In  thought-reading  proper  the  thought- 
reader  holds  the  hand  and  pulse  of  the  person  to  be 
operated  on,  and  professes  to  be  able,  by  mesmeric 
sympathy,  to  discover  what  is  passing  in*his  mind. 

"  The  self-elected  investigators  of  thought-reading."  — 
Saturday  Review,  June  3,  1882,  p.  698. 

^thought  -  ed  (ough  as  &),  a.  [Eng.  thought,  s.  ; 
-><!.]  Having  thoughts  ;  chiefly  in  composition  ;  as, 
s&d-thoughted- 

*thought-en,  pret.  ofv.    [THINK.] 
*thought-en,  a.    [Eng.  thought,  s.  ;  -en.]   Having 
a  thought  ;  thinking. 

"  Be  yon  thoughten 
That  I  came  with  no  ill  intent." 

Shakesp.  t  Pericles,  iv,  6. 

thought  -ftil  (ough  as  4),   a.    [Eng.    thought; 


thousand 

5.  Exhibiting  or  ovincinff  thought  or  caro;  con* 
?iderati- ;  as,  a  thoughtful  act  or  uift. 

^[  Thoughtful*  or  full  of  thinking ;  CQfwidtfrafo,  or 
ready  to  consider;  and  deliberate,  ready  to  deliber-- 
ate,  rise  upon  each  other  in  their  signification:  lie 
who  is  thoughtful  (loos  not  forget  his  duty  ;  he  who 
is  confederate  pau.-»--,  ami  Considers  properly  what 
is  his  duty;  he  who  deliberates  consider*  dt>Ul>t  ,-- 
ately.  It  is  a  recommendation  to  a  subordinate 
person  to  be  thought ful  in  doing  what  is  wished  of 
him  ;  it  is  the  recommendation  of  a  confidential  j>or- 
son  to  be  considerate*  as  he  has  often  to  judge  ac- 
cording to  his  own  discretion  ;  it  is  the  recommen- 
dation of  a  person  who  is  acting  for  himself  in  criti- 
cal matters  to  be  deliberate.  There  is  this  farther 
distinction  in  the  word  deUhernte,  that  it  may  be 
used  in  the  bad  sense  to  mark  a  settled  Intention  to 
do  evil ;  young  people  may  sometimes  plead,  iu  ex- 
tenuation of  their  guilt,  tnat  their  misdeeds  do  not 
arise  from  deliberate  malice. 


. 

1.  Full  of  thought  or  reflection  ;  contemplative  ; 
engaged  in  or  given  to  meditation. 

2.  Attentive,  careful  ;  having  the  mind  directed  to 
an  object. 

"  It  requires  much  care,  and  nice  observation  to  ex- 
tract and  separate  the  precious  ore  from  so  much  vile  mixt- 
ure; so  that  the  understanding  must  be  patient  and 
wary,  and  thoughtful  in  seeking  truth.  ^—Olanvill; 
Essay  1. 

*3.  Promoting  meditation;  favorable  to  medita- 
tion or  contemplation. 

"War,  horrid  war,  your  thoughtful  walks  invade, 
And  steel  now  glitters  in  the  muses'  shade," 

Pope:  Chorus  of  Athenians. 

*4.  Anxious,  solicitous  ;  full  of  anxiety  or  care. 
"Around  her  crowd  Distrust,  and  Doubt,  and  Fear, 
And  thoughtful  Foresight  and  Tormenting  Care." 
Prior:  Passage  in  Erasmus  Imitated, 


ught-ful-l?  (ough  as  a),  adv.  [English 
htful;  -ly.~\  In  a  thoughtful  or  contemplative 
er ;  with  thought  or  consideration! ;  with  solic- 


thought -ful-lj 

thougfitfu' 
manner ;  \. . . ,.  , ,,, 
itude  or  anxiety. 

"  The  Planter,  under  his  roof  of  thatch, 

Smoked  thoughtfully  and  slow.  ' 

Longfellow:  The  Quadroon  Girl. 


"  Such  a  degree  of  thoughtfulnesn,  as  takes  up  and  de- 
jects, and  distracts  the  mind."— Atterbury:  Sermon.*,  vol. 
iv.,  ser.  10, 

thought -less  (ough  as  a),  adj.  [Eug.  thought, 
s. ;  -less.] 

1.  Free  from  thought  orcare ;  having  no  thought ; 
heedless,  unthinking,  careless,  negligent. 

"A  rnde  and  thoughtless  schoolboy." — Macaulay:  Hist* 
Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Dull,  stupid. 

41  Just  as  a  blookhead  rubs  his  thoughtless  skull. 
And  thanks  his  stars  he  was  not  born  a  fool.V 

Pope;  Epilogue  to  Jane  Shore. 

3.  Done  without  thought,  care  or  heed;    as,  a 
thoughtless  act  or  remark. 

thought -less-lf  (ough  as  a),  adverb.  [Eng. 
thoughtless;  -ly.]  In  a  thoughtless  manner;  with- 
out thought ;  carelessly,  unthinkingly,  negligently. 

"He  who  runs  on  thoughtlessly  in  the  mad  career  of 
pleasure,  can  scarcely  fail  of  losing  hin  health."—  Kti-u-.- 
Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  eer.  6. 

thought  less  ness  (ough  as  a  .  subst.  [Eng. 
thoughtless;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
thoughtless;  want  of  thought;  heedlessness ;  care- 
lessness. 

"They  lose  the  very  idea  of  foresight,  and  contract  the 
thoughtlessness  of  children." — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  vi., 
ch.  L 

*thought -sick  (ough  as  a),  adverb.  [English 
thought,  s.,  and  sick.}  Uneasy  with  sad  reflections  : 
sad,  sorrowful. 

"Heav*n's  face  doth  glow 

With  tristful  visage;  and,  as  'gainst  the  doom, 
Is  thoughtsick  at  the  act."—  Shakesp..-  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

*thought  -some  (ough  as  a),  a.  [Eng.  thought  r 
•tfome.]  Thoughtful. 

'thought  s6me  ness  (ough  as  a  ,  s.  [English 
thoughtsome ,'  -ness.]  Thoughtfulness ;  thought* 
(Fairfax:  Sulk  and  Selvedge  of  the  World.) 

*t&6  -us,  s.     [GT.thos  (genit.  thoo8)=a  jackal.] 

ZoGl. :  According  to  Hamilton  Smith,  a  section  of 
Canidee,  having  the  form  of  wolves  on  a  small  scale  ; 
not  more  than  eighteen  inches  high  ;  structure  vory 
light;  tail  rather  short,  forming  a  scanty  brush,  tip- 
black;  fur  close,  hard ;  livery  mostly  chequered,  or 
penciled  with  black  and  white,  extremities  buff; 
they  are  not  gregarious  and  do  not  burrow.  From 
Africa  and  south-western  Asia.  Some  of  the  species 
are  now  classed  with  Canis  and  others  with  Vulpes. 
[Tnooro,  A.] 

tho"u  -s,and,  *thou-synde,  *thou-sant,  s.  &  a. 
[A.  S.  thusend;  cogn.  with  Dutch  duizend;  Icel 
thusundj  thushund,  thusitndradh  ,*  Dan.  tusind;  Sw. 
tusen;  Ger.  tausend;  Goth,  thusundi.  Tho  second 
element  is  evidently  A.  S.  and  Icel.  hund=a  hun- 
dred ;  the  etymology  of  the  first  element  of  the  word 
is  doubtful.] 

A.  As  substantive ; 

1.  The  number  of  ten  hundreds ;  ten  times  a  hun- 
dred ;  hence  used  indefinitely  for  a  great  number, 
and  in  the  plural  for  an  indefinite  number. 

"Some  thousands  of  these  logs." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  the  number  of  ten  hun- 
dred, as  1,000,  orM. 


ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whSt,     fall,     father;     w6,     w$t,     here,     camel,    b5r,    theTe;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,     p5t.. 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Sf  rian.      SB,     oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw- 


thousand-legs 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Draotintf  the  number  of  ten  Imndrnd. 
"One  day  is  with  the  Lord  n=s  u  tfioitxtuitl  years,  and  a 

tkinixnnd  years  as  one  day."— 2  JWer  iii.  8. 

2.  Fi</.:  V !•<•<!  to  denote  a  great  number  indefi- 
nitely ;  as,  It  is  a  thousand  chances  that  you  fail. 

tthousand-legs,  *. 

Zo6L:  A  millepede. 

tbou  -§9,nd-fold,  nhu-sen-fald,  a.  [Eng.  thou- 
sand; -fold.]  Multiplied  a  thousand  times. 

thou  -sandtli  (sasz),a.  &s.  [Eng.  thousand; 
•th.\ 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Next  after  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-ninth; 
the  ordinal  of  a  thousand. 

"He  that  will  divide  a  minute  into  a  thousand  parts, 
and  break  but  a  part  of  a  thousandth  part  in  the  affairs  of 
love,  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  Cupid  hath  clapt  him  o' 
th'  shoulder,  but  I'll  warrant  him  heart-whole." — Shakesp.: 
As  You  Like  It,  iv.  1. 

2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  a  thousand  equal 
parts  into  which  anything  is  or  may  be  divided. 

3.  Hence,  fig.,  occurring  or  being  one  of  a  very 
great  number ;  as,  to  do  a  thing  for  the  thousandth 
time. 

B.  Assubst.:  The  thousandth  part  of  anything; 
one  of  a  thousand  parts  into  which  anything  is  or 
may  bo  divided. 

thowe,  «.  &  v.    [THAW.] 

ttowl,  thow-el,  thowle,  «.    [THOLE,  s.] 

thtfw'-less,  a.  [For  thewless=  wan  ting  thews  or 
strength.]  Sluggish,  inactive.  (Scotch.) 

"Because  I  will  not  wait  upon  the  thowlees,  thriftless, 
fissentess,  ministry  of  that  carnal  man.'* — Scoff:  Old  Mor- 
tality, ch.  v. 

*thow  thys-tylle,  *sow-tliys-tylle,  s.  [SOW- 
THISTLE.]  Sowthistle.  (Prompt.  Pare.) 

thra  -9l-a,  s.  [Fern.  sing,  of  Lat.  Thracius= 
Thracian.j 

Zoology:  A  genus  of  Anatimdfe.    Shell   oblong, 


Jial  sinus  snaiiow.  .-iuiumi  wim  iuw  umu 
foot  linguiform ;  siphon  rather  long,  with  fringed 
orifices.  They  live  in  water  from  four  to  120  fathoms 
deep.  Recent,  species  seventeen,  from  this  country, 
Greenland,  Britain,  Norway,  the  Mediterranean, 
Canaries,  China,  &c. ;  fossil  thirty-six,  from  the 


Tl 

': 


the  Canaries,  *    ri  i;i;i .  otc.  ;  IUHBII  LIIIH-J-BIA,  iitm»   LIIU 

Lower  Oolite,  if  not  the  Trias,  onward.    (Wood- 
ward.) 
Thra -clan,  a.  &  *.    [Seedef.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Thracia,  or 
Thrace,  an  extensive  tract  of  country  having  the 

iwer  Danube  for  its  northern  boundary. 

B.  As  subst. ;  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  Thrace, 
thrack,  v.  t.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  A.  S.  t hrcec, 

thracu=foTcet  strength,  brunt.!  To  load  or  burden. 

"But  certainly  we  shall  one  day  find  that  the  strait 
gate  is  too  narrow  for  any  man  to  come  bustling  in, 
thrack'dvfitli  great  possessions,  and  greater  corruptions." 
— South:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  6. 

thrack-scat,  s. 

Mining:  Metal  remaining  in  the  mine. 

thral  -d6m,  *thrall-dpme,  subst.  [Icel.  thro?,l- 
d6mr.\  The  state  or  condition  of  being  a  thrall ;  a 
state  of  servitude ;  bondage,  slavery. 

"He  had  spirit  enough  to  be  at  times  angry  with  him- 
self for  submitting  to  such  thraldom,  and  impatient  to 
break  loose  from  it."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  iv. 

thrall,  s.  &  a.  [Icel.  thrcell=a.  thrall,  a  serf,  a 
slave;  cogn.with  Dan.trcel;  Hw.  tral;  O.  H.  Ger. 
drigil,  drSgil^  trigil,  trikil=&,  slave.  Original  mean- 
ing, probably  a  runner,  a  messenger,  hence  a  serv- 
ant, from  the  same  root  as  Goth,  thragjan;  A.  S. 
throegian—io  run;  A..S.thrag,thrah=a  running,  a 
course.  ] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  slave,  a  serf,  a  bondman. 

"That  we  may  so  suffice  his  vengeful  ire, 
Or  do  him  mightier  service  as  his  thralls 
By  right  of  war."  Miltun:  P.  L.,  i.  194. 

2.  Slavery,  bondage,  servitude. 

"Her  men  took  land, 

And  first  brought  forth  tJlyssen,  bed,  and  all 
That  richly  furnish'd  it ;  he  still  in  thrall 
Of  all-subduing  sleepe." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xiii. 

3.  A  shelf,  a  stand ;  a  stand  for  barrels.     (Prov.) 
"The  dairy  thralls,  I   might  ha'   wrote  my  name  on 

'em."— G.  Eliot:  Adam  Bede,  ch.  vi. 

B.  As  adj.:  Bond;  subject. 

"The  Romyshe  Babilon  hath  certayne  hundred  of 
yeres  holden  all  Christendome  captiue  and  thrall."— 
Udall:  Luke.  (Pref.) 
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*thrall,  r.  /.  [THRALL,*.!  To  brine  into  a  state 
of  bondage  or  slavery ;  ti>  i.-nslavf;  to  enthrall. 

"  ThralVd  in  an  I.  In  ml  ;  shipwriickt  in  his  teares  ; 
And  in  the  fancies  that  Oulypso  beares, 
Bound  from  his  birthright.'" 

(  /ittj'ittttn:    ili'/H'-i-'s  (hlyftseil,  V. 

niirall-full,  n.    [ENSLAVED.] 

"His  thrall-full  state." 

Sylvester.-  Job  Triumphant,  iv.  686. 

thrall-like,  adj.    Like  or  characteristic   of  a 

thrall ;  slavish. 

*thrall-er,  »•  [English  ttratt,  v.;  -er.!  One  who 
enslaves  or  enthralls. 

*thrall  -ess,  s.  [English  thrall;  -ess.]  A  female 
thrall;  a  female  slave  or  servant.  (  Wycliffe :  Jer. 
xxxiv.  6.) 

thraii&,  o.  &  s.    [THRONG.! 

A.  .-Is  adj.;  Crowded,  busy,  intimate,  familiar. 
(Scotch. ) 

B.  Assubst, :  A  throng. 

thra  -nlte,  s.    [Or.  thranites.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  One  of  the  rowers  on  the  topmost 
bench  in  a  trireme,  who  had  the  longest  oars  and 
the  most  work. 

thrap,  v.  t.    [Etym.  doubtful.! 

1.  Naut.:  To  bind  on  ;  to  fasten  round. 

"The  hull  was  so  damaged,  thai  it  had  for  some  time 
been  secured  by  cables  which  were  served  or  thrapped 
round  it," — Southey;  Life  of  Nelson. 

2.  To  strike  with  some  flexible  object,  as  with  a 
strap. 

thrap  -pie,  subst.  [THROPPLE.!  The  throat. 
(Scotch.) 

"Sorrow  be  in  your  /Aroppfe  then !" — Scott;  Quy  Manner- 
ing,  ch.  i. 

thras-a  -et-iis,  s.  [Greek  thrasys— bold,  daring, 
and  a<?fos=an  eagle.! 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Buteoninte,  with  one  species, 
Thrasae'tus  harpya,  the  Harpy  Eagle,  ranging  from 
Mexico  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia.  Bill  like  Aquila, 
nostrils  narrow,  and  set  somewhat  crosswise; 
wings  with  fourth,  fifth,  and  .sixth  quills  longest; 
tail  long  and  rounded;  tarsi  short,  stout,  with 
large  scales  in  front  and  small  ones  at  side;  toes 
powerful. 

thrash,  thresh,  *  thresch-en,  *  threshe,  u.  t. 
&  i.  [For  thersch,  by  metathesis  of  r,  from  A.  S. 
therscan,  thirscan  (pa.  t.  thcersc,  pa.  par.thorseen) ; 
cogn.with  O.  Dut.  derschen;  Dut.  dorschen;  Icel. 
threskja;  Dan.tcerske;  Sw.trGska;  Ger.  dreschen: 
Goth,  thriskan  (pa.  t.  thrask,  pa.  par.  thruskans).] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Literally: 

(I)  To  beat  out  or  separate  the  grain  or  seeds 
from  by  means  of  a  flail  or  thrashing  machine,  or 
by  treading  with  oxen. 

"And  in  the  sun  your  golden  grain  display, 
And  thrash,  it  out,  and  winnow  it  by  day." 

Dryden;  Virgil;  Georgia  i,  400. 

*(2)  To  beat  with  sticks,  for  the  purpose  of  knock- 
ing down  fruit.  (Dryden:  Virqil;  Georg.  i.  409.) 

2.  Fig. ;  To  beat  soundly  with  a  stick  or  whip  ;  to 
flog. 

"  'Oh  gentlemen,  y'are  welcome:  I  have  been  thrash'd 
i'  faith.' 

"  'How?  thrtuh'd,  sir?" 

" '  Never  was  Shrove-Tuesday  bird  BO  cndgell'd,  gentle- 
men.' "  Beaum.  &  Flet..-  Nice  Valour,  iii. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit.:  To  perform  the  operation  of  thrashing 
fe-rain  ;  to  practice  thrashing;  to  beat  or  separate 
grain  from  straw  by  beating  or  treading,  or  the  use 
of  a  power  thrashing  machine. 

*2.  Fig, :  To  labor,  to  toil,  to  drudge. 

**  I  rather  would  be  Maevius,  thretth  for  rhimes 
Like  his,  the  scorn  and  scandal  of  the  times." 

Dryden.     (Todfl.) 

II.  Nautical:  To  move  rapidly;   to  make  rapid 
progress. 

"  Captains  have  told  me  that  they  have  watched  them 
thrashing  to  windward  in  a  strong  breeze  with  the  power 
of  an  ocean  passenger  steamer." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

If  To  thrash  out:  To  discuss  or  investigate  thor- 
oughly. 

"A  subject  which  has  by  no  means  been  thrashed  out." 
—St.  James's  Gazette,  Jan.  4,  1885. 

tthrash,  tthrush  (3),  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Bot.:  Various  species  of  Juncus. 
thrash  -el,  thrash-le,*.    [Eng.  thrash;  -el,  -Ze.] 
An  instrument  to  thrash  with ;  a  flail.    (Prov.) 
thrash'-er,  thrSsh'-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  thrash;  -er.! 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  thrashes  grain,  &c. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ornith.:  A  popular   American    name    for    the 
genus  Harporhynchus,  of  the  sub-family  Miminw. 

2.  Zool.:  [ALOPIAS,  FOX-SHARK.] 


Thraskite 

thr&sh'-Ing,  thresh  -Ing,  i»-.  >»//-.,  <«lj.  &  subst- 
[THRASH. ! 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe- 
vt-rb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  I,i7.:  The  operation  by  which  grain  is  separated 
from  the  straw.    It  is  performed  in  various  ways, 
by  beating  with  a  flail  or  thrashing  machine,  or  by 
tramping  with  the  feet  of  oxen,  Ac.    This  last  mode 
was  that  employed  by  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and 
is  the  one  still  practiced  in  the  south  or  Europe* 
Persia,  India,  &c.    Oxen  were  generally  employed 
for  this  purpose,  and  sometimes  dragged  a  kind  of 
roller,  studded  with  iron  knobs,  over  the  sheaves. 
which  were  spread  in  the  form  of  a  circle  on  thtv 
floor,  the  grain   being  placed  toward  the  center^ 
Thrashing  by  flails  is  still  practiced  in  some  parts, 
but  the  introduction  of    thrashing-machines    has 
caused  that  system  to  be  but   little  followed,  on 
account  of  the  greater  time  and  labor  involved  in 
it,  as  compared  with  the  machines.    Thrashing  in 
Lombardy  is  generally  performed  by  means  of  a 
fluted  roller  drawn  around  in  a  circular  track. 

"The  good  red  bearded  wheat  Far,  .commeth  hardly 
out  of  the  huske,  and  asketh  some  paineful  thrashing."— 
P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xviii.,  ch.  xix. 

2.  Fig.:  A  sound  flogging  or  drubbing. 

thrashing-floor,  s.  A  floor  or  area  on  which 
grain  is  thrashed  or  beaten  out.  In  eastern  coun- 
tries, from  the  earliest  times,  thrashing-floors  wore- 
in  the  open  air,  but  in  colder  and  moistor  climates,. 
such  floors  are  necessarily  under  cover,  as  in  a  barn.. 

"OGod,  what  was  the  thrashing-floor  of  a  Jebusite  to> 
thee,  above  all  other  soils?"— Bp.  Hall.  Contemp.;  ^'um- 
bering of  the  People. 

thrashing-machine,  thrashing-mill,  subst.  A 
machine  for  thrashing  or  beating  out  grain,  as 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  &c..  from  the  straw.  The  mo- 
tive power  may  bo  that  of  horses,  oxen,  water» 
windt  or  steam.  Menzies  made  a  machine  in  Scot- 
land in  1732,  and  Stirling  of  Dumblane  another  in. 
1758.  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  successes. 
Moikle,  of  Tyningham,  East  Lothian,  invented  a 
machine  in  1786,  which  is  the  type  of  modern 
thrashers.  Menzies'  had  a  series  of  revolving  flails,, 
and  Stirling's  had  a  cylinder  with  arms  upon  a  ver- 
tical shaft  running  at  high  velocity,  Meikle  in- 
vented the  drum  with  beaters  acting  upon  the  grain 
in  the  sheaf,  which  was  fed  between  rollers.  The 
English  improvement  was  to  make  the  beating- 
drum  work  in  a  concave  known  as  the  breasting, 
the  grain  and  straw  being  scutched  and  rubber! 
between  the  two  and  carried  to  the  shaker,  which 
removed  the  straw  from  the  grain  and  chaff,  a  large 
amount  of  grain  also  falling  through  the  bars  of 
the  concave.  Both  American  and  Enpliwh  thrash- 
ing-machines are  driven  by  engines  of  from  four  to- , 
six  horse-power.  The  feeding-rollers  are  three  and 
a-half  inches  in  diameter,  and  make  thirty-five* 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  straw-rakes  have  the 
same  diameter,  and  make  thirty  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  drum  has  beaters  formed  by  slats  on 
the  ends  of  radial  arms,  differing  in  thut  respect 
from  the  American  thrashing-machines,  which  usu- 
ally have  skeleton-cylinders  armed  with  radial 
teeth.  The  sheaf,  in  America,  after  cutting  the 
band,  is  spread  upon  the  inclined  feed-chute  by  the 
persou  who  is  foediuir,  and  passed  gradually  into 
the  throat  of  the  machine,  head  ends  first.  Iii  some 
of  the  English  machines  the  straw  is  fed  in  broad- 
side on,  to  prevent  the  breaking  of  the  straw;  by 
this  means,  only  a  part  of  each  beater  acts  upon 
the  ears.  In  tno  American  machine  an  inclined 
chute  furnishes  the  sheaf,  heads  foremost,  to  the 
action  of  the  radial  teeth  that  are  attached  to  tlie 
skeleton-cylinder,  and  are  opposed  to  the  tooth  in 
the  concave  plates  beneath.  A  straw^arrier  ele- 
vates and  discharge's  the  straw,  shaking  out  the 
grain,  which  falls  into  the  well.  A  lifting-screw 
elevates  and  forwards  the  grain Bnd  chaff  from  the 
well  to  the  vibrating  shoe  that  carries  the  dividing 
screen,  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  blast  from  the 
fan  in  its  roar,  separates  the  grain  from  its  accom- 
panying refuse.  The  clean  grain  then  falls  into  a 
forwarding  screw  that  discharges  through  a  spout 
into  a  measure  or  bag.  An  elevator  returns  the 
tailings  and  unthrashed  heads  to  the  cylinder  to  bo 
worked  over.  An  endless  belt  furnished  with  trans- 
verse slats,  and  sometimes  covered  with  an  apron, 
takes  the  straw  from  the  machine.  Some  machines 
are  also  provided  with  a  straw  carrier  that  elevates 
and  forwards  the  straw,  commonly  discharging  it 
on  the  stack.  In  some  of  the  later  American  ma- 
chines'the  tops  of  the  grain  are  cut  off  close  to  the 
heads  and  thrashed  without  passing  the  straw 
through  the  machine,  and  thus  the  haulmes  are  not 
broken,  rendering  the  straw  much  more  valuable 
for  the  manufacture  of  hats,  &c.  Still  other  im- 
provements have  been  made,  adding  much  to  the 
availability  and  compactness  of  these  valuable 
adjuncts  to  farm  equipment. 

Thrask  -He,  s.    [TRASKITE.! 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jo"wl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     5hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     vhis;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shfin;      -vion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del* 


thrasonical 
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threat 


*thra  s5n  -Ic-al,  a.  [After  Thraso,  the  name  of 
"the  braggart  in  tho  Latin  comedies.] 

1.  Given  to  bragging;  boasting. 

2.  Characterized  by  bragging  or  boasting;  boast- 
ful. 

"There  was  never  anything  so  sudden  but  the  fight  of 
two  rams,  aud  Ceesar'a  thrasonical  brag  of— I  came,  saw, 
and  overcame." — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  If,  v.  2. 

*thra-son  -Ic-al-ly1,  adv.  [English thrasonical; 
-?«.]  In  a  thrasonical  or  boastful  manner ;  boast- 
fully. 

"To  brag  thrasonically,  to  boast  like  Rodomonte."— 
•  i>itii,*»it,  in  voce  Rodomontade. 

nhraate,  pret.ofv.    [THRUST,  r.] 

thrat9U,  r.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  soft- 
ened from  A.  S.  thrcec,  thracu  —  force.]  To  gasp 
convulsively,  as  one  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
(Scotch.) 

thrau'-llte  (au  as  <Sw),s.  [Gr.fhrcmlos=fragile; 
suff.  -ite  (3/in.).] 

Min.:  An  amorphous  mineral  found  at  Bodcn- 


(2)  Used  as  an  emblem  of  life,  as  being  spun  and 
cut  by  tho  Fates. 

"  Let  not  Bardolph's  vital  thread  be  cut." 

Shakesp.;  Henry  V.t  ill.  6. 

(3)  Something  continued  in  a  longcourse  or  tenor. 

"There  is  here  a  work  of  fiction  praiseworthy  as  such, 
and  never  flagging  in  the  thread  of  its  excitement  from 
beginning  to  end.  — London  Daily  Telegr-ii-lt. 

*(4)  Distinguishing  property ;  quality,  fineness. 
"A  neat  courtier,  of  a  most  elegant  thr>'<i<i." 

,  Ben  Jonson. 

(5)  The  central  line  of  a  stream  or  watercourse. 
(Bouvier.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  A  lung  delicate  hair. 

2.  A/ach. ;  The  spiral  projecting  rib  on  the  shaft 
of  a  screw. 

3.  Mining:  A  slight  vein  of  ore,  smaller  than  a 
branch,  passing  off  from  the  main  vein  into  the 
rock. 


U  (1)  Air  threads:  The  fine  white  filaments  which 

inais,  Bavaria.    Analyses  suggest  a  relationship  to  aro  8        floating  in  the  air  in  summer,  tho  produc- 

Gillmgite  (q.  v.),  to  which  Dana  refers  it,  tion  of  spider;-  ;6 gossamer. 

thrave,  threave,  *threve,  subst.    [Iccl.threfi=  *(2)  Thread  and  thrum:   Tho  good  and  bad  to- 

a  thrave,  from    thrifa  =  to   grasp;   Dan.    trave—a  getner;  an  expression  borrowed  from  weaving,  the 

score  of  sheaves;  Sw.  (ra/ue  =  apile  of  wood;  Sw.  thread  being  the  substance  of  the  warp,  and  the 

dial.  trave=a  thrave.]  thrum  the  end  of  the  warp  by  which  it  is  fastened 

1.  Twenty-four  sheaves  or  two  shocks  of  grain,  to  the  loom. 
{Scotch.  <&  Eng.) 

"A  daimen-icker  in  H  thrave 
'8  a  -Tii,,"  request." 

Burns:  To  a  Mouse. 

2.  The  number  of  two  dozen  :  hence,  an  indefinite 
number;  a  large  number.     (Eny.) 

"He  sends  forth  thraves  of  ballads  to  the  sale." 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  iv.  6, 

3.  A  drove,  a  herd. 

thraw,  r.  t.  &  i.    [A.  S.  fhrawaii  =  to  throw,  to 
twist.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  twist,  to  wrench,   to    distort,   to 
wrest. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cast,  to  warp. 

2.  To  twist  from  agony ;  to  writhe.    (Scotch.) 
thraw  (1),  s.    [THRAW,  v.J    A  twist,  a  wrench,  a 

distortion. 

"Torin  after  spulzie,  deil  be  wi'  me  if  I  do  not  gi' 
your  craig  a  thraw." — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xlviii. 


*'  O  Fates,  come,  come, 
Cut  thread  and  thrum.'* 
Shakesp.:  midsummer  Right's  Dream,  v. 

thread-carrier,  s. 

Knitting-mach.:  The  hook  or  eyelet  on  tho  car- 
riage through  which  the  yarn  passes. 

thread-cells,  a.  pi. 

Zodl. :  Thread-like  stinging  processes  found  in  tho 
Hydrozoa. 

thread-finisher,  s.  A  machine  in  which  thread 
is  treated  to  give  it  a  smooth  and  polished  surface. 

thread-frame,  s.    The  doubling  and  twisting- 


thread -bare-ness,  s.  fEng.  threadbare;  -ness.] 
Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  threadbare ;  triteness ; 
poverty. 

"There  was  much  significance  in  his  look  with  regard 
to  the  coat;  it  spoke  of  the  sleekness  of  folly  and  the 
threnrtbarenes.*  of  wisdom."—  Muckrnzie;  Man  »f  Feeling, 
cli.  xxi. 

*thread  -en,  *thread-den,  «.  [English  thread; 
-en.}  Made  of  thread. 

"Some  in  her  threaten  iillet  still  did  bide, 
And  true  to  bondage  would  not  break  from  thence." 
.••h'tkcsp.:  (.'omplaint  of  a  Lover,  33. 

thread  -er,  *.  [Eng.  thread,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  threads ;  specif.,  a  device  for  guiding 
tho  thread  into  the  eye  of  a  nocdlc. 

tthread  -I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  thread}/;  -»ewr.]  The 
state  of  being  thread-like,  or  drawn  out  into  threads. 
(Goodrich.) 

thread  -like,  adj.  [Eng.  thread,  and  like.}  Re- 
sembling a  thread ;  long  and  tine. 

thread  -Shaped,  a.      [Eng.  threat,  and  shaped.] 
Bot.:  Slender,  like  a  thread,  as  tho  filaments  of 
most  plants  and  tho  styles  of  many. 

thread  -w5rm,  «.  [Eng.  thread,  and  worm.] 
ZoQl.:  A  popular  Dame  for  any  species  of  the 
Nematoidea  (q.  v.),  from  their  long,  filiform  body. 
By  some  authorities  the  name  is  restricted  to 
Oxyurus  vermicular  is,  tho  Small  Threadworm, 
which  infests  man.  [OxYURTjs,  TRICHOCEPHALUS.] 

•thread -yVthred-die,  a.    [Eug.  thread;  -y.] 

1.  Like  thread  or  filament;  filamentous,  fibrous. 
"  Branches,  like  the  small  and  threddi'  roots  of  a  tree." 

— Granger:  Comment,  on  Ecclesiastes,  p.  325. 

2.  Containing  or  carrying  thread;  covered  with 
thread. 

"From  hand  to  hand 
The  thready  shuttle  glides  along  the  lines." 

Dyer:  Fleece,  lit. 


from  tho  bobbins  or  cops  are  passed  beneath  tho 
surface  of  a  solution  of  gum  or  starch  in  a  trough  ; 
tho  wetting  enables  them  tj  be  condensed  into  a 
more  solid  thread  ;  they  then  pass  between  rollers, 
by  which  they  are  laid  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  and 
are  theiico  conducted  to  a  flyer,  by  which  they  are 


ur  crag  a     raw.  —:  ,     .  .  are      eiic     on  , 

thraw-crooi,  s.    An  implement  with  a  crooked    twisted  together,  and  to  tho  bobbin,  on  which  they 


head,  used  for  twisting  straw  ropes,  &c. 

thraw  (2),  subst.  [A.  S.  fared.]  A  pang,  a  throe 
{q.  v.). 

Tj  (1)  Dead  thrav:  The  death  throes;  the  last 
agonies.  (The  expression,  to  be  in  the  dead  thrau-, 
is  also  applied  to  any  object  neither  dead  uor  alive, 
neither  hot  nor  cold.) 

(2)  Heads  and  thrairs :  Lying  side  by  side ;  the 
feet  of  tho  one  by  tho  head  of  tho  other. 

thra  -ward,  thra  -wart,  a.  [THRAW,  r.]  Cross- 
-grained,  froward,  perverse,  backward,  reluctant. 
(Scotch.) 

"I  have  kend  the  Law  this  mony  a  year,  and  mony  a 
thrtnr^irt  job  I  hue  had  wi'  her." — Scutt:  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  ch.  xiii. 

thraw  -in,  thrawn,  a.  [THRAW,  r.]  Distorted ; 
having  the  appearance  of  ill-humor ;  cross-grained, 
perverse. 

thread,  Hhred,  Hhrede,  "thread,  Hhrid.Kuto/. 
[A.  S.  /hrced  =  that  which  is  twisted,  a  thread,  from 

thrdirati=to  twist,  to  throw  (Q.  v.)  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.        _. 

draarf,  fromdraayVji  — to  twist ;  Icel.  thrddhr;  Dan.     into  thread,  as  flax,  cotton,  <fcc. 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  assert  with  pertinacity ;  to  persist  in  assert- 
ing in  reply  to  denial.     (Scotch.) 
*2.  To  call. 

"  Sol  gold  is  and  luna  silver  we  threpe," 

Chaucer:  C.  T.t  16,294. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  To  averor  assert  with  pertinacity ;  to  maintain « 
by  dint  of  assertion.    (Scotch.) 
*2.  To  contend,  to  quarrel. 
*3.  To  threaten. 


trand  :  Sw.  trdd;  Ger,  draht,  drotA=  wire,  thread, 
from  O.  H.  Ger.  drdjun;  Ger.  drehen=tu  twist.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  compound  cord  consisting  of  two  or  more 
single  yarns,  doubled  and  twisted.  In  the  trade  it 
is  divided  _into  lace,  stocking,  and  sowing  thread. 


to  the  throstle  (q.  v.).    The  twist  is  usually  m  a 
direcUon  tho  reverse  of  that  given  to  the  individual 


aro  wound. 

thread-gauge,  s.  A  gauge  for  determining  tho 
number  of  threads  to  the  inch  on  screws  and  taps. 

thread-guide, «. 

Sewing-mach. :  A  loop,  eye,  or  other  contrivance, 
forming  a  guide  for  the  thread  when  it  changes  its 
direction  at  points  between  the  reel  and  needle-eye. 

thread- lace,  8.  Lace  of  linen  thread;  such  as 
Honiton,  and  many  other  kinds. 

thread-molds,  s.pl. 

Bot.:  The  Fungi  of  tho  group  Hyphomycetos, 

thread-needle,  s.  A  game  in  which  children 
stand  iu  a  row  holding  hands,  and  the  outer  one 
still  holding  tho  hand  of  the  next  runs  between  tho 
others.  Also  called  Thread-the-necdle. 

thread-paper,  «.    Thin  strips  of  paper  for  wrap-    calamity,  troubTo,  a  "threat,  from  threat,  pa.  t.  at 
ping  up  skeins  of  thread.  *hre<Man=to  press  extremely,  to  urge,  to  afflict,  to 

thread-plants    s  vl  vex  S  cogn.  with  Icel.  thrj6ta  (pa.  t.  throw/,  pa.  par. 

read  pianis,  *.  pi.  /hro/mn)=to   fail,   to  lack;    Goth.  U8thriutan=to 

Plants  whoso  fibers  may  be  manufactured    trouble/ to  vex  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ardriozan=to  tire,  to 

vex ;  M.  H.  Gor.  erdriezen ;  Ger.  verdriessen.   From 


"My  foes  they  bruy  so  loud,  and  eke  threapen  so  fart.'* 
Surrey:  Psalm  Iv. 

*4.  To  cry  out;  to  complain. 

"Some  crye  upon  God.  some  other  threpe  that  he  hathe 
forgoten  theym." — Bp.  Fisher.-  Sermons. 

threap,  *.  [THREAP,  v."]  A  vehement  or  perti- 
nacious affirmation  ;  an  obstinate  decision  or  deter- 
mination. (Scotch.) 

threat,  *thret,  subst.   [A.  S.  thredf=(l)  a  crowd, 
crush,  or  throng  of  people;  (2)  a  great  pressure^ 
oublo. 


2.  Fig. 


yarns.    In  a  general  sense  thread  denotes  the  fila-    something  narrow,  interwoven,  or  intricate. 
incuts  of  some  fibrous  substance,  such  as  cotton,        "A  serf  that  rose  betimes  to  thread  the  wood, 
flax,  silk,  or  wool,  spun  out  to  considerable  length,          And  hew  the  bough  that  bought  his  children's  food." 
the  common  name  of  such  filaments  being  yarn.  liarttn:  Lara,  ii.  24. 

Thread  is  principally  used  for  sowing.  thread   bare,  *thred  bare,   *thrid  bare,  <>dj. 

fl*Y  V     y?rn  measuro,  containing  in  cotton  yarn    [Eng.  threads.,  and  bare.] 

ifty-four  inchep,  m  linou  yarn  ninety  inches,  and  m     L  j    ^^.  -  Worn  so  that  the  component  threads  can 
Worsj£_.J!ar"  thirty-live  inches.     (Stmmonds.)  bo  traced;  worn  to  the  naked  thread;  having  tho 

nap  worn  off. 

"A  poor  needy  fellow  in  a  threatlbare  cloak."—  Camden: 
Hist,  yueen  Elizabeth  (an.  1515>. 

2.  Fig. :  Worn  out ;  trite,  hackneyed ;  used  so  long 
that  the  novelty  has  worn  off. 

"Many  writers  of  moral  discourses  run  intoHtiile  topics 
and  threadbare  quotations,  not  handling  their  subjects 


the  same  root  as  Lat.  ?rut/o=to  push,  to  shove.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  menace;  a  denunciation  of  ill 
to  befall  some  one ;  a  declaration  of  an  intention  or 
determination  to  inflict  punishment,  loss,  or  pain 
on  another. 

"There  is  no  terror,  Cassias,  in  your  threat*." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 

2.  Law:  Any  menace  of  such  a  kind  as  to  unsettle 
the  mind  of  the  person  threatened,  and  to  take 

To  pass  or  piorce  t,,rovgh,  as  through    ^^^^^^r^^^^^ 


thread-waxer,  s.    A  bowl  of  heated  shoemaker's 
\vax,  through  which  the  thread  is  conducted  iu 
sewing-machines  for  boots,  shoos,  and  leather, 
thread,  r.  t.    [THREAD,  «.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  pass  a  thread  through  the  eye  or  aper- 
ture of. 

The  largest  crooked  needle,  with  a  ligature  of  the  size 
1    •  '•  with,  in  Inking  up  the  spermat- 


(1)  A  fine  filament  or  thread-like  body  of  any 
kind,  as  the  filament  of  a  flower,  or  of  any  fibrous 
substance,  as  of  bark;  a  fine  filament  or  line  of 
gold  or  silver,  a  filament  of  melted  glass,  the  line 
-spun  by  a  spider,  &o. 

"The  smallest  tlirrad 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb." 

S/iafrcsjj.:  Kitty  Juhii,  iv.  3. 


fully  and  closely."—  Swift. 


"By  threats  and  menaces  of  bodily  hurt,  through  fear 
of  which  a  man's  business  is  interrupted.  Here  the  party 
menaced  may  either  apply  to  a  magistrate  to  have  the 
offender  bound  over  in  recognizances  to  keep  the  peace, 
-or  he  may  sue  for  damages  in  a  civil  action."— Blockztune: 
Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  clt.  5. 

•threat,  Hhrete,  *thret-i-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
thredtian.]  [THREAT,  s.J 

A.  Trans. :  To  threaten,  to  menace. 

"The  demon  Indolence  threats  overthrow 
To  al  1  that  to  mankind  is  good  and  dear." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  34. 

B.  lutrans. :  To  threaten  ;  to  utter  threats. 

"  So  gan  he  threat  and  manace." 

Komuunt  of  the  Rose. 


Ate,    fat, 
or,     wore. 


fare, 
wplf. 


amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here, 
who,    s6u;     mate,    cub,     ciire,    unite. 


camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir, 
cur,    rule,    full;     tr?,     Syrian.     SB,     ce  =  e; 


marine;     go,     pot, 
ey  =  a.     qu  =  Jtw. 


threaten 

threat  -en,  *thret-en,  nhret  nen,  verb  t.  &  i. 
[Eng.  threat;  -en.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  use  threats  or  menaces  to ;  to  menace ;  to 
declare  an  intention  or  determination  of  inflicting 
punishment,  pain,  or  loss  on ;  to  terrify  or  attempt 
to  terrify  by  menaces ;  to  denounce  ill,  loss,  or  mis- 
chief to  befall  another. 

"Bohemia  stops  his  ears,  and  threatens  them 
With  divers  deaths  in  death." 

Sliakesp. :   Winter's  Tale,  v.  1. 

*2.  To  charge  or  enjoin  with  menace. 
"Let  us  straitly  threaten  them,  that  they  speak  hence- 
forth to  no  man  in  this  name." — Acts  iv.  17. 

3.  To  menace  by  action;  to  act  as  if  intending  to 
injure:  as,  to  threaten  a  man  with  a  stick. 
H.  To  be  a  source  of  menace  to. 

"He  threatens  many  that  hath  injured  one." 

/.'••,)  Jonson. 

5.  To  exhibit  an  appearance  of,  as  of  something 
evil  or  unpleasant. 

"The  skies  threaten  present  blusters." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  3. 

*6.  To  announce  (evil)  as  about  to  happen. 

"The  nearer  we  approach  the  threatened  period  o 
decay,  the  more  our  security  increases." — Goldsmith: 
Polite  Learning,  ch.  1. 

1  Frequently  used  with  an  infinitive  following. 

"Hath  threatened  toput  me  into  everlasting  liberty." — 
Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  use  threats  or  menaces ;  to  have 
a  threatening  appearance. 

"Though  the  seas  threaten,  they  are  merciful." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  v.  1. 

threat -en-gr  *threat-ner,  s.  [Eng.  threaten; 
•er.]  One  who  threatens  or  menaces. 

"Ye  shall  not  die: 

How  should  ye?  by  the  fruit?  it  gives  you  life 
To  knowledge;  by  the  Threatenert" 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  687. 

threat -en-Ing,  *thret-en~lng*thret-en-yng, 
•thret-ninge,  pr.  par.,  s,,  &  a.  [THREATEN.  J 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  one  who  threatens;  a 
threat. 

"Breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the 
disciples  of  the  Lord." — Acts  ix.  1. 

•C.  As  adjective: 
I.  Indicating  a  threat  or  menace. 

'Not  with  such  a  cruel  threatening  look." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  >'/.,  Ft.  III.,  i.  3. 
2.  Indicating  something  evil  or  unpleasant  im- 
pending; menacing;  as,  The  sky  has  a  threatening 
look. 

threatening-letters,  s.  pi. 
Law :  Letters  containing  threats  of  various  kinds : 

(1)  Letters  threatening  to  publish  a  libel  upon 
any  person,  with  intent  .to  extort  money  or  obtain 
some  other  advantage. 

(2)  Letters  demanding  money  or  other  property 
with  menaces. 

(3)  Letters  threatening  to  accuse  a  person  of  a 
ime,  with  intent  to  extort  money. 

(4)  Letters  threatening  to  kill  pr  murder  any  per- 
son.   The  sender  of  such  letters  is  liable  to  impris- 
onment. 

threat  -en-IAg-lf,  *threat-ning-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
threatening;  -ly.]  In  a  threatening  manner;  with 


a  threat  or  menace. 

The  honor  that  thus  flames  in  your  fair  eyes, 
Before  I  speak,  too  threateningly  replies." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  3. 

nhreat'-ful,  'threat-full,  o.    [Eng.  threat,*.; 
-full.]    Full  of  throats ;  threatening,  menacing. 
"'Here!  turn  here!'  the  threatful  virgin  cry'd." 

Brooke:  Jerusalem  Delivered,  iii. 

*threaf-f til-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  threatfnl ;  -ly.]  In 
a  threatful  manner ;  with  many  threats";  threaten- 
ingly. 

*threat'-Ing,  *thret-inge,  s.  [A.  S.  threat  ing.'] 
A  threat ;  a  threatening. 

'threat  -less,  a.  [Eng.  threat,  s. ;  -less.']  With- 
out threats;  not  threatening. 

"  Threatless  their  browes." 

Sylvester:  The  Captaines,  201. 

three,  'thre.  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  thred,  thrid,  thri. 
thnj;  cogn.  with  But.  drie ;  Icel.  thrlr  (fern,  thrjar, 
neut.  thriu);  Dan.  tre;Svr.  tre;  Qoth.threit;  Ger. 
drei;  Irish,  Gael.,  &  Wei.  tri;  Russ.  tri ;  Lat.  tres 
(neut.  tria);  Gr.  treis  (neut.  tria) ;  Sansc.fr/;  Fr. 
trois;  Ital.  tre;  Sp.  tres.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Two  and  one. 

"I  offer  thee  three  things."— 2  Samuel  ixiv.  12. 

II  It  is  frequently  used  without  the  noun  to  which 
it  refers. 

"[Abishai]  attained  not  unto  the  first  three."—  2  Samuel 
riiii.  19. 
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B.  As  substant ive : 

1.  The  number  which  consists  of  two  and  one. 
"By  twos  and  threes."— Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

2.  A  symbol  denoting  three  units,  as  3  or  iii. 
TT  (1)  Buleof  Three: 

Arith. :  [PROPORTION,  s.,  II.  2.] 

(2)  Three-times-three:  Three  cheers  thrice  re- 
peated. (Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  cone.  104.) 

1F  Three  is  largely  used  as  the  first  element  in 
compounds,  denoting  something  which  contains 
three  parts,  portions,  organs,  or  the  like ;  as,  three- 
edged,  (hree-headed,  Mree-pointed,  fhree-strmged, 
&c. 

"three-aged,  adj.  Living  during  three  genera- 
tions. 

three-bearded  rockling,  s.   [MOTELLA.] 

three-box  loom,  a. 

Weaving:  A  loom  having  three  shuttle-boxes, 
from  which  shuttles  carrying  yarns  of  as  many  col- 
ors are  .driven  by  the  picker,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  pattern. 

three-capsuled,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  three  capsules. 

three-celled,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  three  cells ;  trilocnlar. 

Three  Chapters,  «. pi.   [CHAPTER,  «.,  IT  (!)•] 

three-cleft,  a. 

Botany:  Three-parted;  split  into  three  parts  or 
divisions,  deeper  than  when  three-lobed. 

three-coat  work,  s. 

1.  Plastering:  Applied  to  work  consisting  of  three 
coats  or  stages. 

2.  Paint. :  Applied  to  house-painting  when  three 
successive  layers  are  required. 

three-cornered,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  three  corners  or  angles; 
as,  a  three-cornered  hat. 

2.  Botany:  Having  three  longitudinal  angles  and 
three  plane  faces,  as  the  stem  of  Carex  acuta. 

three-decker,  s. 

1.  A  vessel  of  war  carrying  guns  on  three  decks. 

"The  three-decker's  oaken  spine." 

Tennyson:  Maud,  II.  ii.  4. 

2.  A  slang  term  applied  to  a  pulpit,  consisting  of 
three  stages,  the  clerk's  place  being  at  the  bottom, 
the  reading-desk  on   the   second   stage,    and    the 
pulpit  highest  of  all. 

"  The  modest  pulpit  of  an  English  church  is  as  yet  a 
rarity,  for  the  complicated  and  extensive  'three-decker '  is 
still  in  use  all  over  the  country."—  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. « 

three-denominations,  s.  pi.  [DENOMINATION, 
Tl 

three-edged,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  three  acute  angles  with  concave 
faces,  as  the  stems  of  many  plants ;  trigonal. 

three  estates,  s.  pi. 

1.  In    England   the   Lords  Temporal,  the  Lords 
Spiritual,  and  the  Commons. 

2.  In  France  under  the  old  regime  and  the  empire, 
the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  common  people. 

Three  F's,  phr. 

Irish  Hist.:  A  term  used  to  express  the  demands 
of  the  Irish  tenantry  as  formulated  by  Michael 
Davitt,  the  founder  of  the  Land  League  (q.  v.). 
These  were  limited  to  Free  Sale,  Fixity  of  Tenure, 
and  Fair  Rent.  These  demands  were  practically 
conceded  by  MX.  Gladstone's  Land  Act  (1881). 

three-faces-in-a-hood,  s. 

Bot. :   Viola  tricolor.     (Britten  ct  Holland.) 
*three-farthings,  s.    A  vefy  thin  silver  coin  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  bearing  a  profile  of  the 
sovereign  with  a  rose  at  the  back  of  her  head, 
three-foot,  a. 

1.  Measuring  three  feet ;  as,  a  three-foot  rule. 
*2.  Having  three  feet  or  legs. 

"When  on  my  three-foot  stool  I  sit,  and  tell 
The  warlike  feats  I  have  done." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  8. 

three-girred,  a.  Surrounded  with  three  hoops. 
(Scotch.) 

three-headed,  a.    Having  three  heads. 
"Whose  club  kill' d  Cerberus,  that  three-headed  canis." 
Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

Three-headed  rail:  One  having  three  treads 
united  by  webs  set  at  an  angle  of  120  with  each 
other. 

three-high  roll, .-.-. 

Metal-work. :  A  rolling  apparatus  in  which  three 
rollers  are  arranged  in  a  vertical  series,  so  that  the 
metal  may  bo  passed  through  between  the  middle 
and  lower  roll  and  then  back  between  the  middle 


three-quarters 

three-horned  chameleon,  s, 
ZitOl.  •  Chamceleon  oweni  from  Fernando  Po.  The- 
male  has  a  long  horn  over  each  eye,  and  another  at 
the  end  o£  the  muzzle,  whence  the  popular  name. 
Three  Hours'  Agony,  Three  Hours'  Service,  s. 
Eccles.  &  Church  Hist.:  A  devotion  practiced  on 
Good  Friday,  from  noon  till  three  o'clock,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Passion.  It'was  introduced  by 
Father  Mossia,  S.  J.,  of  Lima,  about  1730,  and 
reached  Rome  in  1738.  It  was  introduced  into  the 
English  Church  about  1865,  and  was  rendered  legal 
by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  Amendment  Act  (1872), 
which  permits  additional  services,  consisting  of 
any  prayers  from  the  Liturgy  or  Bible,  with  address 
or  sermon,  and  hymns.  The  service  consists,  in  all 
cases,  of  hymns,  collects,  or  litanies,  and  addresses, 
generally  on  "the  seven  words  from  the  cross, 
though  this  last  feature  is  sometimes  varied  by 
meditations  on  other  details  of  the  Passion.  1  he- 
editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  Religion  notes  that  the 
name  of  the  devotion  may  possibly  occasion  a  mis- 
take as  to  the  length  of  our  Lord's  sufferings,  (bee 
Mark  xv.  25,  34.) 

three-humped  moth,  s. 

Katom.:  Notodonta  trilophus,  an  umber-brown 
moth  with  various  markings. 

Three  Kings,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist.  <St  Eccles. :  The  name  given  in  the 
Roman  Church  to  the  Magi,  who  came  from  the 
East  to  adore  the  Infant  Jesus  (Matt.  ii.  1-12) .  They 
are  probably  called  kings  from  Psalm  Ixxii.  10, 
which  verse  is  used  as  an  antiphon  in  the  ornce  for 
Epiphany.  According  to  tradition,  their  names 
were  Gaspar,  Melchior,  and  Balthazar,  and  on  their 
return  to  the  East  they  received  baptism.  The 
Empress  Helena  is  said  to  have  brought  their  bones 
to  Constantinople,  whence  they  were  removed  to 
Milan,  and  afterward  to  Cologne.  The  Chapel  of 
the  Three  Kings,  built  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
(1459-1519),  in  Cologne  Cathedral,  is  supposed  to- 
contain  their  relics. 

three-leaved  grass,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Trifolium. 

three-lobed,  a. 

Bot.:  Having  three  lobes  or  segments,  as  the  leaf 
of  Anemone  hepatica. 

"three-man,  a.  Applied  to  something  requiring 
three  men  for  its  use  or  performance. 

"Three-man  song-men  all,  and  very  good  ones."— 
Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  2. 

three-nerved,  a. 

Bot.  (of  a  leaf,  <fc.) :  Having  three  prominent 
nerves,  all  proceeding  from  the  very  base  of  the 
lamina. 

three-nooked,  a.    Having  three  corners. 

three-parted,  a.    [THREE-CLEFT.] 

'three-pence,  s.  A  small  silver  coin  of  the 
value  of  three  pence. 

"'Tis  strange,  a  three-pence  bowed  would  hire  me."— 
Shakesp.:  llenrv  VIII.,  ii.  3. 

three-penny,  a.  Worth  only  three  pence ;  hence, 
common,  vulgar,  mean  ;  of  little  worth.  (Eng.) 

three-per-cents.,  s.  Stocks  or  bonds  of  a  gov- 
ernment or  corporation  bearing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  three  per  cent,  per  annum. 

three-petaled,  a. 

Bot.  (of  a  corolla):  Tripetalous,  consisting  of 
throe  petals. 

"three-pile,  s.  An  old  name  for  the  finest  and 
most  costly  kind  of  velvet. 

"I,  in  my  time,  wore  three.plle,  but  am  out  of  service." 
— Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

*three-piled,  a. 

1.  Set  with  a  thick,  rich  pile ;  of  first-rate  quality. 
"  \nd  thou  the  velvet;  thou  art  pood  velvet;  thou  art  a 

three-piled  piece,  I  warrant  thee."— Shakesp.:  Measure  for 
Measure,  i.  2. 

2.  Exaggerated,  high-flown,  piled  up. 

"  Three-piled  hyperboles  ;  spruce  affectation." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

3.  Wearing  three-pile.   (Applied  topersons  of  rank 
or  wealth.) 

three-ply,  adject.  Threefold ;  consisting  of  three 
strands,  as  cord,  yarn,  &c. ;  consisting  of  three  dis- 
tinct webs  inwrought  together  in  weaving. 

Three-ply  carpet :  A  carpet  made  of  wool,  worsted, 
or  a  combination  of  the  two,  and  having  three  webs 
whose  warps  are  interchangeable,  so  as  to  allow 
only  such  to  be  brought  to  the  surface  as  may  suit 
the  development  of  the  pattern.  Also  known  as 
Triple-ingrain  carpet. 

three-quarters,  s.  Anything  three-quarters  of 
its  normal  size  or  proportions ;  specif.,  a  size  of 

rtrait  to 


_ i  is    normal    siiiv   "Ji     |j»  v^v«i  unju^  .    D^W 

nd  upper  one  Trolling  it  at  each  passage  without    portrait  measuring  30  inches  by  25,  or  a  portrait  to 
hanging  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  rolls.  the  hips  only. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     chin,    bench;    go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,      -sion  =  shun;     tion,      -s,ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  -bel,     del. 


three-ribbed 
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thrill 


three-ribbed,  a. 

Hot.  (of  a  leaf) :  Having  three  ribs  springing  from 
the  base. 

three-seeded, a. 

Bot . :  Having  three  seeds. 

three-spined  stickleback,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Gastrasteus  aculeatus,  a  freshwater 
species.  [STICKLEBACK.] 

three-square,   a.     Three-cornered,  triangular. 

[SODARE.  S..  '    N  ] 

Three-square  file:  The  ordinary,  tapering  hand- 
"aw  file  of  triangular  cross  section. 

three-stages,  8.  pi. 

Philos. :  A  term  introduced  by  Comte  to  denote 
the  necessary  stages  through  which,  as  he  asserted, 
the  human  mind  must  pass  in  its  evolution  from  in- 
fancy to  maturity.  These  stages  are  (0  the  theo- 
logicalj  (2)  the  metaphysical,  and  (3)  the  positive. 
J.  S.  Mill  suggested,  as  less  ambiguous,  the  terms 
(1)  volitional,  (2)  abstractional,  and  (3)  experi- 
mental. 

IT  Law  of  the  Three  Stages: 

Philos.:  (See  extract.) 

"Two-thirds  of  the  objections  urged  against  this  Law  of 
•  the  Three  Stages  are  based  on  a  radical  misapprehension 
•of  it  .  .  .  The  law  does  not  assert  that  at  distinct  his- 
torical periods  men  were  successively  in  each  of  the  three 
stages,  that  there  was  a  time  when  a  nation,  or  even  a 
tribe,  was  exclusively  theological,  exclusively  metaphys- 
ical, or  exclusivelypositive;  it  asserts  that  the  chief  con- 
ceptions man  frames  respecting  the  world,  himself,  and 
society,  must  pass  through  three  stages,  with  "varying 
velocity  under  various  social  conditions,  but  in  unvarying 
order."— O.  H.  Lewes:  Hiit.  Philos.  (ed.  1880),  ii.  715,  716. 

three-stque  mill,  s.  A  mill  with  one  middle 
runner  having  two  faces,  which  act  against  two 
lateral  stones. 

three-striped  owl-monkey,  s. 

Zoology:  Nyctinithecus  trivirgatus,  from  South 
America.  Body  about  a  foot  long,  tail  rather  more; 
fnr grayish-brown,  face  with  a  whitish  ruff;  fore- 
head white,  with  three  black  stripes. 

"three-suited,  a.  A  word  of  doubtful  meaning, 
'used  only  by  Shakespeare.  It  probably  means  poor, 
beggarly,  peasant-like. 

"A  base,  proud,  shallow,  beggarly,  three-suited  knave." 
— Shakesp.:  Leur,ii.2. 

'three-threads,  s.  Half  common  ale  mixed  with 
stale  and  double  beer.  (Eny.)  [ENTIRE,  s.] 

"A  morning's  draught  of  three-threads." ~T.  Broirn: 
Works,  ii.  286. 

three-toed  sloth,  s. 

Zo6l.:  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  Sloth 
'having  digits  on  the  fore  limbs,  all  furnished  with 
•claws.  It  thus  applies  to  the  genus  Bradypus  and 
to  the  Arctopithecus  of  Gray. 

•three-trees,  s.    The  gallows. 

three-valved,  a. 

Bot.  (of  a  capsule) :  Opening  by  three  valves  or 
divisions. 

three-way,  a.  Moving  or  directed  in  three  ways. 

Three-way  cock:  One  having  three  positions,  di- 
recting the  fluid  in  either  of  three  different  chan- 
nels. 

Three-way  valve:  One  which  governs  three  open- 
ings. 

three  -fold,  adj.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  thrifeald,  thrie- 
Jeald.} 

A.  As  adj.:  Consisting  of  three  in  one,  or  one 
thrice  repeated ;  triple. 

"  This  threefold  perjury." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  ii.  6. 

B.  As  adv.:  In  a  threefold    manner  or   degree; 
trebly ;  hence,  exceedingly ;  very  greatly. 

"  'Tis  threefold  too  little." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  i.  1. 

three! -Ing,  s.    [Eng.  three;  •ling.'] 
Crystall. :  A  compound  crystal  consisting  of  three 
united  crystals, 
threep,  r.  &  «.    [THREAT.] 

three -score,  a.  [Eng.  three,  and  score.]  Thrice 
twenty;  sixty.  (Often  used  without  the  noun  to 
which  it  refers.) 

"  Threescore  and  ten  I  can  remember  well." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  /.,  ii.  2. 

•threisch-fold, «.    [THRESHOLD.] 
•threne,  substl    [Lat.  threnus,  from  Gr.  threnos=& 
lamentation,  from  f/ireomat=to  cry  aloud.]  A  com- 
plaint, a  lamentation,  a  threnody. 

"  It  made  this  threne 
To  the  phcenix  and  the  dove, 
As  chorus  to  their  tragic  scene." 

Shakesp. :  Passionate  Pilgrim. 

nhre-nif -Ic,  *thre-n8t  -Ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  thre- 
neticus,  from  Gr.  threnetikos).]  Sorrowful,  mourn- 
ful. 


•thren  ode,  s.  [THRENODY.]  A  threne,  a  thren- 
ody, a  compluiut. 

*thre-no -dl-al,  a.  [Eng.  threnody;  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  threnody ;  elegiac. 

"This  was  pretty  well  for  a  threnodial  flight."—  Si/»Fli?>i- 
The  Doctor,  en.  cxxxiii. 

•thren -6-dIst,  s.  [English  threnod(y);  -ist.]  \ 
writer  of  threnodies ;  a  composer  of  dirge*. 

thren -6  djf,   s.    [Gr.  thrfnodia,  from  f/irf/os 
lamentation,  and  odc~a  song.]    A  song  of  lament- 
ation;  a    dirge;  especially,  a  poem  composed  on 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  some  distinguished 
personage. 

"The  most  powerful  eloquence  is  the  threnody  of  a 
broken  heart." — Farindon:  Sermons,  p.  84.  (1647.) 

•thren  -OS,  s.    [Gr.]    A  threne,  a  threnody. 

•threpe,  v.  t.  &  i.    [THKEAP.] 

threp-s5l '-b-kf,  s.  [Gr.  tftrepsis=nourishment; 
suff.  -ology.]  The  doctrine  of,  or  a  discourse  on, 
the  nutrition  of  organized  bodies. 

thresh,  v.  t.  &  i.    [THRASH.] 

thresh,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  rush.    (Scotch.) 

thresh  -er,  s.    [Eng.  thresh,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  One  who  threshes ;  a  thrasher. 

"One  English  carter  or  thresher,  who  had  not  yet 
learned  how  to  load  a  gun  or  port  a  pike." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*2.  A  member  of  an  Irish  Catholic  organization 
instituted  in  1806.  Its  principal  object  was  to  resist 
the  payment  of  tithes.  Its  threats  and  warnings 
were  signed  "  Captain  Thresher." 

II.  ZoOl. :  The  same  as  THRASHER,  II.  2. 

thresh  -  old,  'thresh  -  wold,  *thres  -  wold, 
•thresshewold,  *therswald,  s.  [\.S.therscoid, 
therscwald,  lit.  =  the  piece  of  wood  which  is  beaten, 
i.  e.,  by  the  feet  of  those  who  enter  the  house,  the 
thrash-toood,  from  therscan=to  thrash,  and  wald, 
tceald=a  wood;  Icel.  threskjOldr,  from  threskja=to 
thrash,  and  vollr=v/ood.  [WEALD,  WOLD.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  sill  of  a    doorway ;  the  plank,  stone,  or 
piece  of  timber  which  !ies  at  the  bottom  or  under 
a  door,  particularly  of  a  dwelling-house,  church,  or 
the  like.    (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8.164.) 

2.  Hence,  an  entrance,  a  gate,  a  doorway. 

'  When  through  the  cottage  threshold  we  had  passed." 
Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

II.  Fig. :  Entrance ;  the  place  or  pointof  entering 
or  beginning;  outset,  start. 

"  [He]  in  i  irht  have  been  deterred  on  the  very  threshold, 
if  he  had  seen  nothing  but  the  ronghness  of  the_road 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  ascent  to  any  very  distinguished 
eminence." — K.HOX:  Remarks  on  Grammar  Schools. 

nhreste,  v.  t.  &  i.    [THRUST.] 
•thres-wold,  s.    [THRESHOLD.] 
*threte,  r.  t.    [THREAT,  v.'] 
*thret-teen,  *thret-tene,  a.  &  s.    [THIRTEEN.] 
*thret-tie,  *thret-ty,  a.  &  s.    [THIRTY.] 
threw  (ew  as  6),  pret.ofv.    [THROW,  r.] 
thrlb  -ble,  a.  &s.    [TREBLE.]    (Prov.) 
thrl9e,  'thries,  nhrise,  *thryes,  *thryse,  adv. 
[For  thris,    contracted  form  of  Mid.  Eng.  thries, 
thrijis,  from  thrii,  with  adverbial  suff.  -s  (as  in 
once,  twice),  from  A.  S.  £ftri«ja=thrice,  from  thri  = 
three  (q,.  v.).] 

1.  Lit.:  Three  times.    (Matthew  xxvi.  34.) 

2.  Fig. :   Repeatedly,  emphatically;  very  much. 
(Shakesp. :  Henry  IV..  Pt.  11.,  iii.  2.) 

IT  Thrice  is  frequently  used  as  the  first  element  of 
a  compound  with  an  intensive  or  amplifying  force ; 
as,  (hrtce-blessed,  Wwice-favored,  Mirice-happy,  &c. 

If  Thrice  digitato-pinnate : 

Bot. :  The  term  used  when  the  secondary  petioles 
of  a  leaf  on  the  sides  of  which  the  leaflets  are 
attached  proceed  in  threes  from  the  summit  of  a 
common  petiole. 

thrld,  v.  t.    [A  variant  of  thread,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  To  pass  through,  as  through  a  narrow  passage 
or  way. 

"In  that  enclosure!  while  the  mountain  rill, 
That  sparkling  thrids  the  rocks,  attunes  his  voice." 
Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

2.  To  thread ;  to  effect  by  moving. 

"  If  it  be  true,  as  they  have  said  and  sung  all  day  to-day, 
while  thridding  their  way  in  front  of  the  house-boats  and 
launches." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

•thrld,  s.    [THREAD,  «.] 

thrld  ase,  thrl-da'-cl-um,  s.  [Gr.  thridax= 
wild  lettuce.] 

Chem.:  The  same  as  LACTDCARIUM  (q.  v.). 
•thridde,  a.    [THIKD.] 
•thrie,  'thries,  adv.    [THRICE.] 


thrl-fal  low,    nhry-fal-low,    *tri  fal-low, 

r.  I.    |  Mill.  Eng.  f&rie=thrice,  and  Eng.  fallow.]  To 
plow  or  fallow  for  the  third  time  before  sowing. 

thrift,  s.  [Icel.  thrift,  from  thrifinn}  pa.  par.  of 
thrlfa,  thrlfask=to  thrive;  thrif=  thriving  condi- 
tion, prosperity.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

•1.  A  thriving  state  or  condition;  prosperity  in 
any  way ;  success. 

"Ihave  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift." 

Sllnkesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

*2.  Vigorous  growth,  as  of  a  plant. 

3.  Frugality  ;  good  husbandry ;  economical  man- 
agement in  regard  to  property ;  economy. 

"  By  their  intelligence,  diligence,  and  thrift,  the  devas- 
tation caused  by  two  years  of  confusion  and  robbery  was 
soon  in  part  repaired." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

II.  Botany: 

1.  Thegonus  Armeria(q.  v.).  Called  also  Sea-pink, 
spec.    Armeria     vulgaris    or   maritima.     (Statice 
Armeria,  Linn.)     Leaves  densely  fascicled,  linear, 
usually  one-nerved,   pubescent  or  ciliate,  with  im- 
pressed points  both  above  and  below.  Inflorescence 
a  scape,  bearing  a  head  of  rose-colored,  pink,  or 
white  flowerSj  surrounded  by  a  brown,  membranous, 
three-leaved  involucre,  and  intermixed  with  scale.-. 
Found  on  sea  coasts  and  on  mountains.    It  is  well 
adapted  for  edging  in  gardens. 

2.  Sedum  reflexum. 

thrift-clearwing,  s. 

Entom. :  Sesia  philanthiformis ;  a  small  hawk- 
moth,  having  the'  fore  wings  long,  narrow,  and 
black,  with  two  transparent  sp_ots;  the  hind  wings 
transparent,  with  a  black  discoidal  spot.  Theliirva 
feeds  on  thrift.  Found  at  Torquay,  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  &o.  (Newman.) 

thrift  -1-1?,  adv.  [English  thrifty;  -ij/.]  In  a 
thrifty  manner;  frugally,  carefully,  economically, 
scantily. 

"  Can  he,  who  liv'd  but  in  thy  gracious  smiles, 
Who'Apine,  if  chance  those  smiles  a  single  hour 
Were  dealt  him  thriftily;  think  can  he  bear 
The  infamy  of  exile?"  Mason.-  Elfrida. 

thrift -I-ness,  *thrift-i-nes,  •thrift-i-nesse, 
s.  [Eng.  thrifty ;  -ness.']  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  thrifty ;  frugality,  goo:!  husbandry,  economy, 
thrift. 

"Acquainting  men  with  good  reason,  to  glory  in  thrifti- 
nesse  and  frugality,  against  superfluous  and  sumptuous 
delicacies."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  977. 

•thrift  -less,  a.    [Eng.  thrift;  -less.] 

1.  Having  no  thrift,  frugality,  or  good  manage- 
ment ;  extravagant. 

"  He  shall  spend  mine  honor  with  "his  shame. 
As  thriftless  sons  their  scraping  father's  gold." 
Sliakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  8. 

2.  Producing  no  gain  or  profit ;  unprofitable ;  use- 
less. 

"  What  thriftless  sighs  shall  poor  Olivia  breathe?" 
Shakesp.:  Twelfth Xight,  ii.2. 

•thrift  -less-!?,  adv.  [Eng.  thriftless;  -ly.]  In  a 
thriftless  manner;  extravagantly. 

•thrift -less  ness,  «.  [English  thriftless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  thriftless ;  extrava- 
gance. 

thrift  -?,  *thrif-tie,  a.    [Eng.  thrift;  -y.] 

*1.  Thriving,  flourishing,  prospering. 

"  No  grace  hath  more  abundant  promises  made  unto  it 
than  this  of  mercy,  a  sowing,  a  reaping,  a  thrifty  grace." 
— Reynolds:  Sermon  No.  80. 

*2.  Well  husbanded. 

"  I  have  five  hundred  crowns. 
The  thrifty  hire  I  sav'd  under  your  father." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

3.  Having   thrift;    frugal,   careful,    economical; 
using  economy  and  good  management  of  property. 

"Every  diligent  and  thrifty  working  man." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

•4.  Useful,  profitable. 

"Good  men,  herkeneth  everich  on, 
This  was  a  thrifty  tale  for  the  nones." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,904. 

thrill,  'thirl,  *thurl-en,  *thyrl,  nhyrl-yn, 
•thyrll-yn,  r.  (.  &  i.    [A.  S.  thyrlian,  thirlian=to    \ 
pierce,  to  penetrate,  for  thyrelian,  from  thyrel—  (s.) 


through.    From  the  root  far-=to  pierce;  cf.  Irish 
tar=through.  Thrill  and  drill  are  doublets.]  [No* 

TRIL.J  • 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  Lit. :  To  bore,  to  pierce,  to  penetrate. 
"Scharp  lance  that  thrilled  Jhesu  side." 

Robert  ae  tlrunne,  p.  39. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pit, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,    cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     ».    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      Q.U  =  kw. 


thrill 
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2.  Figunitirrli/: 

(1)  To  pierce,  to  penetrate;    to    affect  as  if  by 
•something  that  pierces  or  pricks,  or  that  causes  a 
tingling  sensation. 

"  Thrilled  with  remorse." 

.S/mAc.sp. :  Lear,  iv.  2. 

(2)  To  warble  :  to  trill. 

"  The  solemn  harps  melodious  warblings  thrill." 

.V/c-t/^.   Litsind,  ix. 
B.  IiitriinHt'tn-r  : 

*1.  To  pierce ;  to  penetrate,  as  something  sharp. 
"  The  thrilling  steel  transpierc'd  the  brawny  part," 
Pope:  Homer's  Jliad,  xi.  827. 

2.  To  pierce  or  affect  with  a  sharp,  shivering  sen- 
sation. 

"  Ham!  hears  he  not  the  sea-nymph  speak 
Her  anger  in  that  thrilling  shriek:  'f 

Scott.-  Lura  of  the  Isles,  iii.  28. 

3.  To  pass  or  run  through  the  system  with  tremu- 
lous motion,  so  as  to  cause  a  slight  shivering. 

"  I  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins." 
Shakesp.:  KomeG  and  Juliet,  iv,  3. 

*4.  To  have  a  shivering  sensation  running 
through  the  system ;  to  be  chilled. 

"  To  thrill  and  shake 
Even  at  the  crying  of  your  nation's  crow." 

Shakesp.  •  King  John,  v.  2. 

*5.  To  quiver  or  move  with  a  tremulous  motion. 

thrill,  s.    [THBILL.  v.] 

*1.  A  hole;  a  breathing  hole;  a  nostril. 

"The  bill  of  the  dodo  hooks  and  bends  downward;  the 
thrill  or  breathing-place  is  In  the  midst." — Herbert  t  Trav- 
els, <tc.,  p.  383. 

•2.  A  warbling;  a  trill  (q.  v.). 

3.  A  thrilling  sensation. 

"An  undefined  and  sudden  thrill, 
Which  makes  the  heart  a  moment  still." 

Byron.  Siege  of  Corinth,  xi. 

4.  A  beat,  as  of  the  heart  or  pulse. 
"Is  it  enough?  or  must  I,  while  a  thrill 

Lives  in  your  sapient  bosoms,  cheat  you  still?" 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 
*thrlll'-ant,  o.    [Eng.  thrill,  v.  \-ant.}    Piercing, 
thrilling. 

"With  that,  one  of  his  thrillant  darts  he  threw, 
Headed  with  yre  and  vengeable  despight." 

Spenser-  F.  Q.,  II.  Iv.  46. 
thrlll'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [THRILL,  r.] 
thrill '-Ing-lf,  ade.    [Eng.  thrilling;  -ly.}    In  a 
irilling  manner ;  with  a  thrilling  sensation. 

•thrill  -Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  thrilling; -ness.]  The 
[uality  or  state  of  being  thrilling. 

thrlm'-ga,  s.    [THBMYSA.] 

thri  -nax,  8.  [Greek  1hrinax=a  trident,  a  three- 
pronged  fork.  Named  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves.] 

Hot.:  Thatch  Palm,  a  eenus  of  Sabalidie.  Calyx 
six-cleft,  corolla  none  ;  stamens  six,  nine,  or  twelve, 
united  at  the  base ;  ovary  one-celled,  with  a  single, 
erect  ovule;  fruit  round.  Thrinax  argentea  is  the 
Silver  Thatch  Palm,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  in 
Jamaica  for  thatch.  In  Panama  it  is  made  into 
brooms. 

thrln  ~9l-a,  subst.  [Gr.  thringkos=thc  topmost 
course  of  stones  in  a  wall,  the  coping.]  Named 
from  the  seed-crown  of  the  marginal  florets.] 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  Scorzonerea?,  now  reduced  to  a 
sub-genus  of  Leontodon.  The  pappus  of  the  outer 
flowers  consists  of  toothed  scales,  that  of  the  inner 
is  formed  of  feathery  hairs.  The  buds  are  droop- 
ing. Common  in  all  temperate  regions,  and  popu- 
larly known  as  dandelion  and  lion's-tooth.  It  has 
lanceolate,  almost  sinuo-dentate,  leaves,  somewhat 
hispid,  and  single  flower  scapes  of  yellow  flowers. 
It  grows  in  gravelly  pastures,  flowering  in  July  and 
August. 

"thrlfig,  'thrlnge,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  thringan; 
Dut.  dringen;  Get.  dringen.}  [THRONG.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  crowd,  to  press,  to  throng. 

B.  Inlrans. :  To  press,  to  push. 

"He  gan  in  thringe  forth  with  lordesold." 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  bk.  iv. 
thrlps,  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  thrips=a  wood-worm.] 
Entom.;  A  genus  of  Physopoda  Terebrantia. 
Antennae  usually  nine-jointed ;  mouth  with  mandi- 
bles, maxillte,  and  palpi;  wings  with  few  or  no 
nervnres,  fringed ;  females  wit  li  a  regularovipositor. 
Minute  insects,  which  leap  by  means  of  the  abdo- 
men. In  spring  they  run  in  numbers  about  the 
petals  of  plants,  especially  those  of  tho  dandelion. 
In  summer  and  autumn  they  enter  houses  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and,  creeping  over  the  face  in 
not  weather,  produce  an  irritation.  Thrips  cereal- 
mm  attacks  the  tender  shoots  and  the  ears  of  corn. 

thrls  -sa,  thryV-sa,  ».  [Gr.r/irt8sa=afish,from 
<Aru;=hair.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Clupeidee.  differing  from  the 
anchovies  with  a  dontated  belly  only  in  the  great 
prolongation  of  the  maxillaries.  Found  in  the 
-E-ast  Indies. 


thris-sle,  s.    [THISTLE.]    (Scotch.) 

thrls-s6-no'-tus,  nulnt.  [Gr.  thrissos=&  fish,  and 
H<»/(«=tlii'  back.  | 

Palceont.:  Ageuusof  Palaeoniscidee.  from  the  Kiiij- 
lish  Lias. 

thrls-s6-pa  -ter,  *.  [<rr.  tltrissott,  andLat./mfrr 
=  a  father.] 

Palceont.:  The  oldest  known  genus  of  Clupeidee, 
from  the  Gault  of  Folkestone. 

thrls  -sops,  s.  [Gr.  thrissos,  audo/)s=thecounte- 
nance.] 

Palceont.:  \  genus  of  Leptolepidpe,  of  Jurassic 
age.  The  dorsal  fin  is  placed  far  backward,  and 
opposite  to  the  long  anal. 

*thrist,  *thriste,  «.    [THIRST.] 

"thriste,  pret.  ofv.    [THRUST,!;.] 

*thris-ty,  a.    [THIRSTY..] 

thrive  (pa.  t.  *thrnf,  *thrnf,  throve,  pa.  par. 
thriven),  v.  i.  [Icel.  thrifa=t<>  clutch,  to  grasp,  to 
seize:  thrlfask—  to  seize  for  one's  self,  to  succeed, 
to  thrive  ;  cogu.  with  Dan.  trives=to  thrive  ;  trivelse 
=  prosperity;  Sweed.  trifvas=to  thrive;  trefnad= 
prosperity;  Norwegian  triva=to  seize;  trivast=to 
thrive.] 

1.  To  prosper  in  anything  desired;  to  succeed  in 
any  way  ;  to  be  fortunate. 

"So  thrive  I  in  my  enterprise." 

Shakesp.:  Kichard  HI.,  iv.  4. 

2.  To  be  marked  or  attended  with  prosperity;  to 
have  a  prosperous  course;  to  prosper,  to  succeed, 
to  flourish  ;  to  go  on  or  turn  out  well. 

"I  wish  your  enterprise  may  thrive."  —  Shakesp.:  Julius 
Ccesar,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  prosper  by  industry,  economy,  and  good 
management  of  property  ;  to  increase  in  goods  and 
estate. 

"Riches  are  mine,  fortune  is  in  my  hand; 
They  whom  I  favor  thrive  in  wealth  amain." 
Milton:  P.  B.,  11  430. 

4.  To  grow  vigorously  or  luxuriantly  ;  to  flourish. 
'•The  arbutus  thrives  better  than  even  on    the  sunny 

shore  of  Calabria."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*thrlve'-less,  a.  [Eng.  thrive  ;  •less.']  Not  thriv- 
ing;  unsuccessful. 

"They  should  lie  down 

Content  as  God  has  made  them,  nor  go  mad 
In  thrivelesa  cares  to  better  what  is  ifi." 

Browning:  Paracelsus,  v. 
thrlv  -?n,  pa.  par.  of  v. 


thrlv  -Sr,  s.  [Eng.  thriv(e)  ;  -tr.]  One  who 
thrives  or  prospers  ;  one  who  makes  profit  or  gain. 

"He  had  so  well  improved  that  little  stock  his  father 
left,  as  he  was  like  to  prove  a  thriver  in  the  end."  —  Hay. 
ward. 

thrlv  -Ing.pr.  par.  or  a.    [THRIVE.] 

A.  A*  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective:  Being  prosperous  or  successful; 
advancing  or   increasing   in    wealth;  flourishing, 
prosperous,  increasing,  growing. 

"Lean  and  squalid  beggars,  who  had  once  been  thriving 
farmers  and  shopkeepers."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

thrlV-Ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  thriving:  -h/.]  In  a 
thriving  manner  ;  prosperously,  successfully. 

thrlv  -lig-ness,  s.  [Eng.  thriving;  -new.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  thriving  ;  prosperity,  suc- 
cess, growth,  increase. 


.rfp.   [See  def.]  A  contraction  of  Through 
(q.  \.). 

*tlir6,s.    [THROE.] 

throat,  "throte,  s.  [A.  S.  throte,  throtu,  throta; 
cogn.  with  O.  H.  Ger.  drozzd  :  M.  H.  Ger.  drozze; 
Ger.  drossel;  Dut.  strot;  O.  Dut.  stroot.  strot  :  Ital. 
strozza;  Svt.strupe;  Dan.  strube;  Norw.  strupe.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit.  :  In  tho  same  .sense  as  II.  1. 

"  Full  in  the  boaster's  neck  the  weapon  stood, 
Transtix'd  his  throat,  and  drank  his  vital  blood." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  v.  817. 
*2."  Figuratively  : 

(1)  The  voice. 

"  The  cock,  that  is  tho  trumpet  to  the  morn. 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day."        Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

(2)  An  entrance;  a  main  passage;  as,  the  throat 
of  a  valley,  of  a  tunnel,  or  the  like. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  A  popular  name  for  the  region  of  tho 
body  extending  from  the  posterior  opening  of  tho 
mouth  to  about  midway  down  the  nock.    It  con- 
tains the  pharynx,  the  velum  or  sort  palate,  the 
tonsils,  and  the  epiglottis. 

2.  Agric.:  The  entrance-way  where  grain  in  the 
straw  passes  from  the  feed-board  to  the  cylinder  of 
a  thrashing-machine. 


3.  A  rcliitecture  : 

(1)  The  narrowest  part  of  a  chimney,  between 
the  gathering  and  the  flue. 

(2)  A  small  groove  on  tho  under  side  of  a  coping 
or  projecting  molding;  a  gorge. 

4.  Bot. :  The  orifice  of  tho  tube  of  a  monopetalous 
corolla.    It  may  be  bare  or  furnished  with  hairs 
glands,  or  other  appendages. 

5.  Fort.:  The  narrowed  space  between  tho  flanks 
of  a  bastion  at  their  junction  with  the  curtain,  or 
between  the  rear  ends  of  the  faces  of  a  redan ;  a 
gorge. 

6.  Mach.:  The  opening  in  a  plane  stock  through 
which  the  shavings  pass  upward. 

7.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  crotch  of  a  gaff  when  it  rests  against  tho 
mast. 

(2)  The  upper  front  corner  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail; 
the  nock. 

(3)  The  interior  angle  at  tho  junction  of  the  arm 
and  shank  of  an  anchor. 

8.  Puddling:  Tho  narrowed  entrance  to  the  neck 
of  the  furnace,  where  the  area  of  flue  passage  is 
regulated. 

'.i.  Shipwright. :  The  interior  angle  at  the  bend  of 
the  arms  of  a  kneo  or  compass  timber. 

10.  Wheelwright. :  That  portion  of  a  spoke  just 
beyond  the  swell  at  the  junction  of  the  hub,  where 
the  spoke  is  thinner  toward  its  outer  side. 

1[  (1)  To  cut  one  another's  throats :  To  engage  in 
a  ruinous  competition  in  which  each  party  suffers. 

"  Gentlemen  who  supply,  or  try  to  supply,  the  public 
with  cheap  literature  seem  especially  fond  of  that  curious 
amusement  known  as  cutting  one  another's  throats." — St. 
James's  Gazette,  April  12,  1886. 

(2)  To  cut  one's  own  throat :  To  adopt  a  suicidal 
policy. 

(3)  To  give  one  the  lie  in  his  throat:  To  accuse 
one  of  outrageous  lying  ;  to  throw  back,  as  it  were, 
a  lie  into  the  throat  from  whence  it  proceeded. 

(4)  To  lie  in  one's  throat :  To  lie  outrageously. 

throat-band,  subst.  The  same  as  THROAT-LATCH 
(q.v.). 

throat-bolt,  s. 

Naut. :  An  eye-bolt  fixed  in  the  lower  part  of  tops, 
and  the  jaw-end  of  gaffs,  for  hooking  the  throat 
halyards  to. 

throat-brails,  s.  pi. 

Jfaut.:  Brails  which  leads  through  blocks  be- 
neath the  jaws  of  a  gaff. 

throat-downhauls,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  Ropes  for  rousing  down  the  throat  of  a 
gaff. 

throat-full,  adj.  Full  to  the  throat  or  narrow 
part  next  the  mouth. 

"  Next  a  bottle  green 
Throat-full,  clear  spirits  the  contents." 

Cowper:  On  Receipt  of  Hamper. 

throat  halyards,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  A  tackle  for  lifting  the  gaff  at  the  throat. 

throat-latch,  s. 

Saddlery:  The  strap  which  passes  under  the 
horse's  throat  and  assists  in  holding  tho  bridle  in 
place ;  a  throat-band. 

*throat-pleoe,  s. 

Ancient  Arm. :  A  piece  to  cover  or  protect  the 
throat. 

*throat-pipe,  subst.  The  windpipe,  weasand,  or 
trachea. 

*throat-pit,  s.  A  triangular  depression  corre- 
sponding to  the  divarication  of  the  bronchi  at  the 
base  of  tho  windpipe. 

"The  length  of  the  face  twice  exceedeth  that  of  the 
neck,  and  the  space  between  the  throat-pit  and  the  navel 
is  equal  unto  the  circumference  thereof." — Browne:  Vul- 
gar  Errors,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xiv. 

throat-strap,  s. 

Saddlery :  The  upper  strap  of  a  halter  that  encir- 
cles the  horse's  throat;  a  jaw-strap. 

throat,  v.  t.    [THROAT,  «.] 
*1.  To  utter  in  a  guttural  manner. 
"  So  Hector,  hereto  throated  threats,   to  go  to  sea  in 
blood."  Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  xiii. 

2.  To  mow,  as  beans,  in  a  direction  against  their 
bending.     (Prov.) 

3.  To  cut  with  a  channel  or  groove. 

"The  lower  bed  is  throated." — Cassell's  Technical  Edu- 
cator, pt.  xi.,  p.  294. 

•throat-bolle,  *throte-bolle,  s.  [A.  S.  throt- 
bolla.}  The  gullet  or  windpipe. 

throat  -I-ngss,  subst.  [English  throaty;  -ness.] 
Guttural  utterance ;  the  production  of  notes  from 
the  throat  rather  than  from  the  chest. 

"Mr.  D is  a  throaty  singer,  but  he  atones  for  his 

throattnesa  by  getting  some  very  good  music  out  of  his 
Italian  pipe."— Keferee,  Sept.  1L  1887. 


boll,    bdy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,    sell,    chorus,     chin,    bench;    go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,    Xenophon,     exist,   ph  =  fc 
Clan,     -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shiin;     tlon.     -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shfis.     -We,     -die.      &c.  =bel,     del. 


throatwort 
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throttle 


throat  -w8rt,  subst.  [Eng.  throat,  and  wort.  So 
named  from  being  formerly  supposed,  from  its 
throat-like  corolla,  to  be  a  cure  for  sore  throat.  ] 

Botany:  (1)  Campanula  trachelium,  the  Nettk'- 
leaved  Bellflower.  It  is  a  tall,  hispid  plant,  with 
an  angled  stem,  ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  and  bluish- 
purple  flowers;  found  in  England,  the  European 
continent,  &c.  (2)  C.  cervicaria,  which  has  light- 
blue  flowers,  and  is  a  native  of  Germany.  (3)  Digi- 
talis purpurea.  [Fox-GLOVE.]  (4)  Scrophularia 
nodosa.  (Britten  <t  Holland.) 

throat  -f,  adj.  [Eng.  throat,  s. ;  -#.]  Guttural ; 
uttered  back  in  the  throat. 

"There  is  a  danger  of  a  throaty  production  resulting 
from  the  employment  of  thd  broad  a  or  the  long«." — 
Athenirum,  Aug.  23,  1884,  p.  252. 

throb,  *throbbe,  ».  f.  [Etym.  doubtful:  prob. 
allied  to  Lat.  trepidus;  Eng.  trepidation  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  beat,  as  the  heart  or  pulse,  with  more  than 
the  usual  force  or  rapidity ;  to  palpitate. 

"  Bat  the  heart  of  Hiawatha 
Throbbed  and  shouted  and  exulted. 
As  he  bore  the  red  deer  homeward." 

Longfellmr:  Hiawatha,  Hi. 

2.  To  rise  and  fall,  as  with  the  beating  of  the 
heart ;  to  beat. 

"  Friendship,  the  dear  peculiar  bond  of  youth, 
When  every  artless  bosom  throbs  with  truth." 

Byron:  Childish  Recollections. 

3.  To  quiver,  to  vibrate. 

throb,  Hhrobe,  s.  [THROB,*.]  A  strong  pulsa- 
tion or  beat,  as  of  the  heart  or  arteries ;  a  palpita- 
tion. 

"  But  in  his  pulse  there  was  no  throb, 
Nor  on  his  lips  one  dying  Bob." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxvii. 

throb'-Wng,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [TnBOB,  t>.] 

throbbing-paln,  a. 

Med. :  A  pain  which  is,  or  seems  to  be,  augmented 
by  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries. 

'throb-less,  adj.  [Eng.  throb,  s.;  -less.]  Not 
beating  or  throbbing. 

"Mine  sunk  throbless." — Richardson:  Clarissa,  vi.  67. 

*throck,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  piece  of 
wood  on  which  the  made  of  a  plow  is  fixed.  (Halli- 
well.) 

*throck-needle,  s. 

Bot. :  Scandijf  pecten  (1).  (Britten  it  Hulland.) 

throd  den,  v.  i.  [Prob.  from  the  same  root  as 
thrive  (q.  v.).]  To  thrive,  to  prosper,  to  grow. 
(Prov.) 

throe  (1),  throwe,  s.  [A.  S.thred  (for  thredw)=a 
rebuke,  an  affliction,  a  threat,  a  pain,  f rom  thredw, 
pa.  t.  of  thre6wan  (pa.  par.  throwen)  =  to  afflict 
severely ;  throioian=to  suffer  pain ;  cogn.  with  Iceli 
thrd—a  throe,  a  hard  struggle ;  thrd=to  pant  after ; 
threyja=ta  endure;  O.  H.  Ger.  thrauwa,  drown, 
droa;  M.  H.  Ger.  drouwe,  dron-e,  dr6=a  threat; 
Ger.  drohen=ta  threaten.)  Extreme  pain;  violent 
pain  or  pang ;  agony,  anguish;  espec.  the  pains  of 
childbirth. 

"My  spirits  shrunk  not  to  sustain 
The  searching  throes  of  ceaseless  pain." 

Huron :  The  Giaour. 

throe  (2),  s.    [A  variant  otfrow  (q.  v.).] 
*thr6e,  v.  i.  &  t.    [THROE  (1),  8.] 

A.  Intrant.:  To  struggle  in  extreme  pain ;  to  be 
in  agony. 

B.  Trans.:  To  put  in  agony;  to  pain,  to  agonize. 

"A  birth,  indeed. 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

throm'-bo-lite,  s.  [Gr.  rfcronU>os=a  lump,  and 
lithos—a  stone ;  Gor.  thrombolith,  trombolith.] 

Min.:  An  amorphous  mineral  of  uncertain  com- 
position, occurring  with  malachiteon  a  fine-grained 
limestone  at  Rezbanya,  Hungary.  Hardness,  3'4; 
specific  gravity,  3'3&^3'67 ;  luster,  vitreous ;  color, 
shades  of  green ;  opaque.  Composition  stated  to 
be  a  hydrated  phosphate  of  copper,  but  the  result 
of  the  latest  analysis  by  Schrauf  points  to  its  anal- 
ogy with  stetefeldtite,  partzite,  &c.  (q.  v.). 

throm-bo  -Sis,  subst.  [Gr.  fhrom66sis=becoming 
curdled.] 

Pathtil. :  Local  formation  of  clot,  called  a  throm- 
bus, either  in  the  heart  or  a  blood-vessel  during 
life.  When  it  occurs  in  the  systemic  veins  it  is 
called  Phlegmasia  dolens  (q.  v.). 

throm  -bus,  si    [Gr.  thrombos=a  lump,  a  piece.] 

Pathol.:  A  tumor  formed  by  blood  effused  from  a 
vein  and  coagulated  in  the  adjacent  tissue;  the 
coagulum  or  clot,  usually  fibrinous  in  texture, 
which  partially  or  totally  closes  a  vessel  in  throm- 
bosis. 

thrfne,  *trone,  s.  [O.  Fr.  trone,  throne,  from 
Lat.  thronum,  accus.  of  *hrontw=a  chair,  a  seat; 
Greek  thronos;  Fr.  trone',  Sp.  &  Ital,  trono;  Port. 
throno.] 


1.  A  royal  seat ;  a  chair  or  seat  of  state  used  by  a 
king,  queen,  emperor,  or  pope.     The  term  is  also 
applied  to   the   seat  of  a  bishop  in  a  cathedral 
church,  to  the  official  chair  of  the  presiding  official 
of  certain  societies,  or  to  any  similar  seat. 

"  High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state  .  .  . 
Satan  exalted  Bat."  Hilton:  P.  L.,  ii.  1. 

2.  Sovereign  power  and  dignity ;   the  holder  of 
sovereign  power ;  a  sovereign.    (Usually- with  the.) 

"He  had  long  kept  England  passive  by  promising  to 
support  the  throne  against  the  Parliament." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  One  of  an  orderof  angels  who  are  usually  repre- 
sented with  double  wings,  supporting  the  throne  of 
the  Almighty  in  ethereal  space. 

"The  primal  godhead,  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  was  alone 
absolute,  ineffable,  inconceivable;  alone  essential  purity, 
light,  knowledge,  truth,  beauty,  goodness.  These  quali- 
ties were  communicated  in  larger  measure  in  proportion 
to  their  closer  approximation  to  itself,  to  the  three  de- 
scending triads  which  formed  the  celestial  hierarchy:  I. 
The  seraphim,  cherubim,  and  thrones.  II.  The  domina- 
tions, virtues,  powers.  III.  Principalities,  archangels, 
angels.  This  celestial  hierarchy  formed,  as  it  were,  con- 
centric circles  around  the  unapproachable  Trinity.  The 
nearest,  and  as  nearest  partaking  most  fully  of  the  divine 
essence,  was  the  place  of  honor.  The  thrones,  seraphim, 
and  cherubim  approximated  most  closely,  with  nothing 
intermediate,  and  were  more  immediately  and  eternally 
conformed  to  the  godhead." — Mtlman:  Hist,  of  Latin 
Christianity,  bk.  xiv.,  ch.  ii. 

throne,  v.  t.  &  i.    [THRONE,  ».] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  set  or  place  on  a  throne  or  royal  seat ;  to 
enthrone. 

"A  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  flight's  Dream,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  place  as  on  a  throne;  to  set  in  an  exalted 
position ;  to  exalt ;  to  place  or  set  aloft. 

"  To  watch  again  with  cutelary  love 
O'er  stately  Edinburgh  throned  on  crags." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  sit  on  a  throne ;  to  sit  in  state  as 
a  king. 

"He  wants  nothing  of  a  god  but  eternity,  and  a  heaven 
to  throne  in." — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  4. 

Hhrone  -iSss,  a.  [Eng.  throne,  s.;  -less.]  With- 
out a  throne ;  deposed. 

"  Most  she,  too,  bend — must  she,  too,  share, 
Thy  late  repentance,  long  despair, 
Thou  throneless  Homicide?" 

Byron:  Ode  to  Xapoleon. 

throng,  *thrang,  a.  &  a.  [A.  S.  gethrana,  from 
thrang,  pa.  t.  of  thringan= to  crowd,  to  press;  cogu. 
with  Dut.  drang=a  crowd,  from  dringen—to  crowd ; 
Icel.  throng ;  Ger.  drang=a  throng,  from  drang,  pa. 
t.  of  dringen—to  crowd,  to  press;  Dan.  trang;  Sw. 
?r<Sng=pressed  close,  tight;  Icel.  <ftr0ngr=narrow.J 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  multitude   of   persons  or  of  living  beings 
pressing  or  being  pressed  into  a  close  body  or  as- 
semblage ;  a  crowd. 

"And  smote  his  temples,  with  an  arm  so  strong, 
The  helm  fell  off,  and  rolled  amid  the  throng." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xiii.  730. 

2.  A  great  number ;  a  multitude. 

3.  A  number  of  things  crowded  or  close  together. 
"The  throng  of  words  that  come  with  such  more  than 

impudent  sauciness  from  you." — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt. 
II.,  ii.  1. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Thickly  crowded  together;  thronged,  crowded. 

2.  Much  occupied  ;  busy. 

"  I  demand  what  perfection  can  be  in  the  spirits  of 
these  just  men  to  be  overwhelmed  in  a  senseless  sleep;  or 
what  a  disproportionate  and  unsuitable  representation 
it  is  of  this  throng  theater  in  heaven,  made  up  of  saints 
and  angels,  that  so  great  a  part  of  them  as  the  souls  of 
the  holy  men  deceased  should  be  found  drooping  or  quite 
drowned  in  an  unactive  lethargy  1"— Store:  Mystery  of 
Godliness,  p.  28. 

throng,  v.  i.  &  t.    [THHONO,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  crowd  or  press  together ;  to  come 
in  multitudes ;  to  press  into  a  close  body,  as  a  mul- 
titude of  persons. 

"I  have  seen  the  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him." 

Shakvp.:  Coriolanns,  Hi.  3. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  crowd  or  press;  to  annoy  with  a  throng  or 
press  of  people. 

"The  multitude  throng  thee  and  press  thee." — Luke 
viii.  45. 

2.  To  fill  with  a  crowd ;  to  crowd. 

"  Throng  our  large  temples  with  the  shows  of  peace." 
Shakesp.i  Coriotanus,  Hi.  3. 

*3.  To  possess  or  fill  entirely. 

"A  man  thronged  up  with  cold.'* 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  ii.  1. 


HhrSfig  ful,  adj.  [English  thrm,,,.  s. :  -fulW.J 
Filled  with  a  throng;  crowded,  thronged. 

»thr8ng  -If,  adi:  [English  throng,  s.;  -fj/.]  In 
crowds  or  great  numbers ;  greatly. 

"Does  very  tttronahj  inequitate  the  moist  and  unctuous 
aire."— More :  Philvs.  Cabbala,  ch.  ii.,  §  7. 

•thron  -ize,  *thron-yse,  v.  t.    [Eng.  thr<m 
•ize.}    To  place  or  set  on  a  throne :  to  enthrone. 

"He  was  .  .  .  thronjtsed  in  sayd  moneth  of  May." — 
Fabyan:  Chronycle  (an.  1343). 

*thrope,  s.    [THORP.] 

throp -pie,  s.  [A  variant  of  throttle  (q.  v.),  or 
according  to  some,  a  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  thmte- 
bolle;  A.  S.  H»'oft>o/(a=the  gullet.]  The  windpipe; 
the  gullet. 

thrSs  -$I-dffi,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  throsc(us) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff .  -idee.] 

Entoni.:  A  family  of  Sorricornia,  one  of  those 
intermediate  between  Buprestida*  and  Elateri«|te. 
Small  beetles  of  the  form  of  Buprestidae  and  with 
the  same  interlocking  apparatus  of  the  fore  and 
middle  sterna.  The  antennie  in  repose  are  received 
into  narrow  furrows  in  the  Hides  of  the  prosternum, 
and  the  feet  are  contractile.  Known  species  about 
1UO,  chiefly  from  South  America. 

thros    cus.  «.    [Gr.  thrfu<ki>=to  leap  or  spring.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  Throscide?  (q.  v.). 
Antennae  terminated  by  a  three-jointed  knob:  man- 
dibles simple ;  penultimate  joint  of  each  tarsus 
bifid. 

thrSs  -tie,  *throst  -el  (second  t  silent) ,  "thros- 
sel,  "thrusshill,  "thrustylle,  «.  [A.  S.  throstle, 
throsle,  torthroshel,  adimin.of  thrush  (q.  v.) ;  M.  H- 
Ger.  trostel,  troschel,  droschel ;  Ger.  drossel.  ] 

1.  The  song-thrush,  Turdus  musicus.    [THRUSH.] 

"The  throstle  with  his  note  so  trne." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Sight's  I>ream,  Hi.  L 

2.  The  drawing-frame  of  the  cotton  manufacture. 
The  great  invention  which  succeeded  the  spinning- 
jenny  of  Hargreaves.    The    drawing-frame  is   for 
attenuating  slivers  of  fiber  by  passing  them  through 
consecutive  pairs  of  rollers,  each  pair  in  the  succes- 
sion revolving  at  a  higher  speed  than  its  predeces- 
sor.   The  specific  difference  between  the  action  of 
the  throstle  and  the  mule  is  that  the  former  has  a 
continuous  action,  drawing,  twisting,  and  winding; 
while  the  mule  has  an  alternative  action,  drawing 
and  twisting,  and  then  winding. 

"There  is  a  machine  in  the  cotton  trade  called  a 
thrf>stle;  it  is  a  spinning  machine,  and  when  a  thread 
breaks  it  has  to  be  nxed  up  again,  so  that  the  work  may 
not  be  stopped." — London  Standard. 

3.  A  spindle  for  wool. 

throstle-cock,  *throstel-cok,  *throstel-kok, 

subst.    The  male  thrush. 

"The  throstel-cok  made  eke  his  lay." 

Chaucer:  Kime  of  Sir  Topas. 

throstle-piecer,  s. 

Spin. :  A  name  given  to  young  girls,  averaging 
from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  employed  in 
cotton  mills.  Their  duty  is  to  attend  to  the  throstle 
frames,  and  to  piece  up  the  yarn  as  it  is  made  in. 
the  frame,  before  it  is  wound  upon  bobbins  fixed  on 
the  spindles  to  receive  it. 

throst  ling  (second  t  silent),  subst.  [Said  to  be 
from  the  whistling  sound  emitted  in  breathing, 
resembling  the  singing  of  the  thrush  or  throstle.] 
A  disease  of  cattle  of  the  ox  kind,  occasioned  by  a 
swelling  under  their  throats,  which,  unless  checked, 
will  choke  them. 

throt  -tie,  «.    [A  dimin.  of  throat  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  windpipe  or  trachea. 

"  At  the  upper  extreme  it  hath  no  larinx  or  throttle  t» 
qualify  the  wound. " — Broicne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  xxvii. 

2.  The  throat.    (Collog.  and  humorously.) 

3.  The  same  as  THROTTLE- VALVE  (q.  v.). 

"  A  similar  arrangement  causes  the  throttle  of  the> 
engine  to  open  or  close." — Harper's  Magazine,  June,  1882, 
p.  45. 

throttle-lever,  s.  The  handle  of  the  throttle- 
valve. 

throttle-valve, ». 

Steam  Eng.:  A  valve  which  regulates  the  supply 
of  steam  to  the  cylinder.  In  the  Watt  engine  it  is  a 
disc  turning  on  an  axis  and  occupying  in  its  trans- 
verse position  the  bore  of  the  main  steam-pipe.  It 
is  frequently  an  ordinary  conical  valve  witn  a  stern 
operated  by  a  screw.  In  land  engines  it  is  gener- 
ally connected  with  the  governor. 

throt  -tie,  v.  i.  &  t.    [THROTTLE,  «.] 

*A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  choke,  to  suffocate;  to  have  the  throat 
obstructed,  so  as  to  endanger  suffocation. 

2.  To  breathe  hard,  as  when  nearly  suffocated. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    w«t,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cttre,    unite,     car,    rtle,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      Q.U  =  kw. 


throttler 

B.  Transit  ire: 

1.    To  choke,  to  suffocate  ;  to  stop  the  breath  of 
by  compressing  tlie  throat;  to  strangle. 

"In  heaps  the  throttled  victim*  fall: 
Down  sink  their  mangled  herdsman  near." 

Scott:  The  Chase,  nix. 

*2.  To  pronounce  with  a  choking  voice  ;  to  utter, 
as  one  half-suffocated. 

"Throttle  their  practiced  accent,  in  their  fears." 

Shakr*p.:  Midxtimmrr  Sight's  Dream,  v.  1. 

throt  -tier,  s.    [English  throttl(e),  v.  ;  -er.]    One 
who  or  that  which  throttles. 

lent),  Hhoru,  *thor-uh,  nhorw, 
*thur-uh,  *thurw, 


through  (c/h 

•thurch,  'thurgh,       mr,  -,  , 

prep.,  adv.  <fe  a.  [A.  S.  thurh  (prep.  &  adv.)  ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  door:  O.  H.  Ger.  durh,  dnruh;  tier. 
durch;  Goth.  thairh.~\  [THOBOUGH,  THRILL.] 

A.  As  preposition: 

1.  From  end  to  end  of,  or  from  side  to  side  of; 
from  one  surface  or  limit  to  its  opposite  ;  as,  A  can- 
non-ball passes  through  the  side  of  a  ship.    It  is 
sometimes  doubled  for  sake  of  emphasis. 

"My    buckler   cut    through    and    through."  —  Shakesp.: 
Henry  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  ii.  4. 

2.  Between  the  sides  or  walls  of. 

"  I'll  convey  thee  throuQh  the  city  gate." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  iii.  1. 

3.  Over  the  whole  surface  or  extent  of  ;  through- 
out. 

"  Seek  through  your  camp  to  find  you." 

Shakeip.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  L 

4.  Among  or  in  the  midst  of  ;  denoting  passage. 
"  The  brambles    .    .    .     through  whom  he  rushes." 

Shakesp.  :   Venus  and  Adonis,  680. 

5.  Among,  in  the  way  of  experience  ;  as,  to  pass 
through  dangers. 

6.  From  beginning  to  end  of;  to  the  end  or  con- 
clusion of;  throughout.    Said  of  time;  as,  through 
t  lie  whole  year. 

7.  By  the  instrumentality,  medium,  or  agency  of; 
by  means  of. 

»"  My  master  through  his  art  foresees  the  danger." 
Shakeap.:  Tempest,  ii.  1. 
On  account  of  ;  out  of  ;  because  of. 
' 


"  The  subjects'  grief  comes  through  commissions." 
S/iakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 


B.  As  adverb: 

1.  From  end  to  end, or  from  one  side  to  the  other ; 
ae,  to  pierce  a  board  through. 

•>.  From  beginning  to  end;  as,  to  read  a  book 
through. 

i).  To  the  end ;  to  a  conclusion ;  to  the  ultimate 
purpose ;  as,  to  carry  a  measure  through. 

C.  As  adjective: 

1.  Going,  passing,  or  extending  with  little  or  no 
interruption  from  one  place  or  center  to  another; 
as,  a  through  journey,  a  through  passenger,  a 
through  ticket. 

*2.  Strong,  deep-seated ;  as,  a  through  cold. 

T  (1)  To  drop  through :  To  fall  to  pieces ;  to  come 
to  ruin;  to  fail;  to  be  unsuccessful ;  as,  The  project 
dropped  through. 

(2)  Tofallthrough:  To  be  unsuccessful;  to  fail; 
to  drop  through. 

(3)  To  go  through  with  anything :  To  prosecute  it 
to  the  end. 

(4)  To  go  through  the  mill :  To  have  or  get  experi- 
ence in  any  particular  matter. 

through-bolt,  s. 

Machinery :  A  bolt  passing  entirely  through  and 
fastened  on  opposite  sides  of  the  object  or  objects 
>'  'cured  by  it. 

'through-bred,  a.   [THOEOCGH-BEED.] 

through-bridge,  s.  A  bridge  in  which  the  track 
rests  on  the  lower  stringer,  in  contradistinction  to 
a  deck-bridge,  in  which  the  track  occupies  the 
upper  stringer,  the  top  of  the  truss. 

through-car,  subst.  A  car  which  goes  through  to 
a  certain  station,  even  though  the  rest  of  the  train 
does  not. 

through-cold,  subst,  A  deep-seated  cold.  (Hol- 
land.) 

through-fare,  subst.  A  thoroughfare ;  an  unob- 
structed passage. 

"The  Hyrcanian  deserts,  and  the  vasty  wilds 
Of  wide  Arabia,  are  as  through-fares  now." 

Shakeap.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

through-gang,  s.    A  thoroughfare.    (Scotch.) 
through-ganging,  a.  Getting  quickly  or  smartly 
through  work  ;  active,  smart. 

fthrough-gaun,  a.  &«. 
A.  As  adj.:  ThosameasTHEOHOH-GAJfGINO(q.v.). 
B.  As  subst. :   A  severe  reprimand  or  scolding. 
(Scotch.) 
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through-handling,  s.    Management. 
"To  leave  the  thrnuah-handlinu   of  all  to  his  gentle 
wife."— Slilnen:  Arctulia,  p.  177. 

"through-lighted,  a.    Thorough  lighted. 

"  That  the  best  pieces  be  placed  where  are  the  fewest 
lights;  therefore  not  only  rooms  windowed  on  both  ends, 
called  through-lighted,  but  with  two  or  more  windows  on 
the  same  side,  are  enemies  to  his  art." — Wotton:  Archi- 
tecture. 

*through-paced,  a.  Thorough-paced,  complete, 
perfect. 

"He  is  very  dexterous  in  puzzling  others,  if  they  be  not 
through-paced  speculators  in  the  great  theories."—  More. 

through-rate,  s.  A  rate  or  sum  charged  for  car- 
rying passengers  or  goods  to  a  distant  destination 
over  the  routes  of  various  carrying  companies,  as 
by  rail,  steam,  coach,  &c.,  and  generally  fixed  at  a 
lower  figure  than  the  consignor  or  passenger  could 
obtain  by  separate  arrangement  with  each  com- 
pany. 

through-stone,  s. 

Mason. :  A  bond-stone,  extending  across  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall;  a  porbend  (q.  v.). 

through-ticket,  subst.  A  railway  or  steamboat 
ticket  for  tho  whole  of  a  journey,  generally  granted 
by  one  company,  and  entitling  the  holder  to  travel 
on  more  than  one  company's  lines  or  conveyances. 

through-traffic,  s.  The  traffic  from  end  to  end 
of  a  railway  system,  or  between  two  important 
centers  at  a  wide  distance  from  each  other. 

through-train,  s.  A  train  which  goes  the  whole 
length  of  a  railway,  or  a  long  route ;  a  train  run- 
ning between  two  of  more  important  centers  at 
wide  distances,  with  few  or  no  stoppages  by  the 
way.  A  train  which  takes  a  passenger  the  journey 
without  changing. 

thr6ugh(sft  silent  orguttural),*trogh,*thrughe, 
«.  [A.  S.  ffei-uh=a  grave,  a  stone  chest  or  coffin.]  A 
coffin. 

"The  thrughe  beside  fande  we."— Townley  Mysteries, 
p.  290. 

'through  -If  (gh  silent),  "through-lie,  adv. 
[Eng.  through:  -fy.l 

1.  Completely,  fully,  entirely,  wholly,  thoroughly. 
"Our  men  began  to  crie  out  for  want  of  shift,  for  no 

man  had  place  to  bestowe  any  other  apparell  than  that 
which  he  ware  on  his  backe,  and  that  was  throughly  washt 
on  his  body  for  the  most  part  tenne  times  in  one  day."— 
Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  654. 

2.  Without  reserve ;  sincerely. 

"Though  it  be  somewhat  singular  for  men  truly  and 
throughly  to  live  up  to  the  principles  of  their  religion, 
yet  singularity  in  this  is  a  singular  commendation." — Til- 
loteon. 

through-ouf  ( gh  silent),  *  through-oute, 
*thurgh-out,  prep.  &  adv.  [Eng.  through,  prep., 
and  out.] 

A.  As  prep.:  Quite  through;  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other ;  in  every  part. 

"  The  fame  anone  thnrghotit  the  toun  is  born, 
How  Alia  king  shall  come  on  pilgrimage." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,416. 

B.  As  adv. :  Everywhere;  in  every  part;  at  every 
time. 

"  That  I  ne  woll  throughonte  fulfille 
Your  hestes,  at  your  owne  wille." 

Bower:  C.  A.,  v. 

thr6ugh  -stone,  *thrugh-stane,  subst.  [Eng. 
through,  B.,  and  stone.]  A  flat  gravestone.  (Scotch.) 
(Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxiii.) 

through  -wSrt  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  through,  and 

Botany:  Bupleurum rotund/folium.  [THOEOUGH- 
WAX.] 

throu  -ther,  thr<5*'-ther,  adj.  &  adv.  [Etym. 
doubtful.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Confused  in  mind  or  manner. 
(Jamieson.) 

B.  As  adverb:    Pell-mell,  confusedly.     (Scotch.) 
(Burns:  Cry  and  Prayer.    Postscript.) 

throve,  pret.ofv.    [THKIVE.] 

throw,  t>.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  thr&imn  =  to  twist,  to 
whirl,  to  hurl  (past  t.  threotn,  past  par.  thrdwen) ; 
cogn.  with  Ger.  drehen;  O.  H.  Ger.  drdjan=to  turn, 
to  whirl ;  Dut.  draaijen=to  turn,  to  twist,  to  whirl ; 
Goth,  threihan  =  to  throng  round,  to  press  upon ; 
Lat.  torqueo  =  to  twist,  to  wind,  to  whirl.  Throng 
is  a  nasalized  form  of  the  same  root.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  fling  or  cast  in  any  way ;  to  hurl ;  to  sender 
project  to  a  distance  by  a  projectile  force. 

"A  stone  to  throw  at  this  dog."— Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives 
i.  4. 

2.  To  make  a  cast  with ;  to  cast,  as  dice. 

"  Set  less  than  thou  throwest." 

Shakesp.:  Lear:  i.  4. 
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3.  To  cast  or  pour.    (Used  of  fluids.) 

"They  threw  on  him  great  pails  of  puddled  mire."— 
Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  v. 

4.  To  drive,  impel,  or  dash  with  force. 

"What  tempest  threw  this  whale  ashore?"—  Shakesp. : 
Merry  Wires,  ii.  1. 

5.  To  cast  or  hurl  down  from  an  erect  position  ; 
to  overthrow  ;  to  prostrate,  as  in  wrestling.  (Shake- 
speare :  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2.) 

6.  To   cause  to  take  up  a  position  by  a  rapid 
march,  or  by  being  rapidly  transported. 

"Not  a  regiment  could  be  thrown  across  the  frontier." 
— London  Times. 

7.  To  lay  or  put  in  haste. 

"  I  have  seen  her  throw  her  nightgown  upon  her." — 
Shakeap.:  Macbeth,  v.  1. 

*8.  To  divest  one's  self  of ;  to  strip  off ;  to  cast  off. 
"Then  the  snake  throws  her  enamelled  skin." 

Shakes.:  Uidsummer-fiight'a  Dream,  ii.  2. 

9.  To  arrange,  to  place,  to  set. 

"  Throwing  your  disjointed  materials  into  a  more  neat 
and  regular  order." — Waterland:  Works,  iii.  408. 

10.  To  bring  forth  ;  to  produce,  as  young ;  to  bear. 
(Of  the  lower  animals.) 

"Many  good-shaped  big  mares  were  amongst  this  divi- 
sion, and  it  struck  me  that  they  should  throw  weight- 
carriers."—  Field,  Aug.  27,  1887. 

11.  To  giveutterance  or  expression  to ;  to  hurl,  to 
cast. 

"I  have  thrown 
A  brave  defiance  at  King  Henry's  teeth." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.  v.  2. 

12.  To  direct,  to  turn. 

"  Lo,  what  befel !  he  threw  his  eye  aside." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Pottery:  To  fashion  by  turning  on  a  lathe;  to 

2.  Weaving:  To  wind  or  twist  two  or  more  fila- 
ments of,  as  of  silk,  so  as  to  form  a  single  thread ; 
to  twist  together  as  singles  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  the  twist  of  the  singles  themselves.    Sometimes 
applied  in  a  general  sense  to  the  whole  series  of 
operations  by  which  silk  is  prepared  for  <he  weaver. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  perform  the  act  of  casting,  hurling,  or  fling- 
ing. 

2.  To  cast  dice. 

1T  *1.  To  throw  about :  To  cast  about;  to. try  for; 
as,  to  throw  about  for  a  place. 
2.  To  throw  away : 


(i)  To  castor  hurl  to  a  distance. 
(2) 


AO  cilouof  null  LU  a  \AioLttuiitj. 

To  put  suddenly  out  of  one's  hand,  possession, 
or  the  like. 

(3)  To  part  with  or  bestow  without  compensation ; 
to   spend    recklessly;    to   sacrifice   needlessly ;    to 
squander ;  to  waste ;  to  lose  by  negligence  or  folly. 

"  Throw  away  the  blessings  their  hands  are  filled  with." 
— Locke:  Hum.  Understanding,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

(4)  To  reject ;  to  refuse ;  as,  to  throw  away  a  good 
offer. 

3.  To  throw  back: 

(1)  To  reflect,  as  light,  Ac. 

(2)  To  reject,  to  refuse. 

(3)  To  cast  or  hurl  back,  as  a  reply  or  retort. 

(4)  To  revert  to  some  ancestral  character.    (Said 
of  animals  generally.) 

4.  To  throiv  by :  To  cast  or  lay  aside  as  useless. 
(Lit.  dt  fig.) 

"  He  that  begi  ns  to  have  any  doubt  of  his  tenets,  received 
without  examination,  ought,  in  reference  to  that  ques- 
tion, to  th  row  wholly  6y  all  his  former  actions." — Locke . 

5.  To  throw  down : 

(1)  To  cast  on  or  to  the  ground,  or  to  a  lower  posi- 
tion ;  to  overturn;  to  bring  from  an  erect  position. 

"  Then  threw  he  down  himself." 

Shakesp.:  Henru  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 

(2)  To  subvert,  to  destroy. 

"  My  better  parts  are  all  thrown  down." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

6.  To  throw  in: 

(1)  To  cast  or  fling  inside ;  to  inject,  as  a  fluid. 

(2)  To  put,  place,  or  deposit  with  others ;  as,  to 
throw  in  one  s  lot  with  another. 

(3)  To  interpolate ;  as,  He  threw  in  a  word  now 
and  then. 

(4)  To  add  without  enumeration  or  value,  as  if  to 
complete  a  sale  or  bargain;  to  give  in;  as,  I  will 
throw  this  j'n,  if  you  take  the  lot. 

7.  To  throw  off: 

(1)  To  cast  off,   away,  or  aside ;  to  divest  one's 
self  of  hurriedly  or  negligently. 

'•  Throw  off  this  sheet." 

Shaketp.:  Henru  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

(2)  To  expel ;  to  cast  off,  as  a  disease. 

(3)  To  discard  ;  to  reject. 

'"Twould  be  better 

Gould  you  provoke  him  to  give  you  th'  occasion, 
And  then  to  throw  him  off." 

Dryden:  Spanish  Friar. 


bfiil,    66?;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    tils;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tlous,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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(4)  To  start  the  hounds  ou  the  scent, 

8.  To  throw  on  or  iti><n,  : 

(1)  To  put  on  hastily  or  negligently ;  as,  to  throw 
on  one's  clothes. 

(2)  To  inflict ;  to  lay  or  impose  on. 

"Throwing  restraint  «;>ow  us." 

Shakes?.:  Othello,  iv.  3. 

9.  To  throw  one's  self  down :  To  lie  down. 

10.  To  throw  one's  self  on  (or  upon) :  To  trust  or 
resign  one's  self  to  the  sustaining  power,  favor, 
benevolence,  or  protection  of ;  to  repose  upon ;  to 
confide  or  put  trust  in. 

"In  time  of  temptation  be  not  busy  to  dispute,  but  rely 
upon  the  conclusion,  and  throw  yourself  upon  God,  and 
contend  not  with  him  but  in  prayer." — Taylor:  Holy 
Living. 

11.  To  throio  open : 

(1)  To  open  suddenly  or  widely ;  as,  The  doors 
were  thrown  open. 

(2)  To  give  free  or  unrestricted  admission  to ;  to 
make  open    and    free;  to   remove  all  barriers  or 
restrictions  from :  as,  The  profession  is  thrown  open 
to  all. 

12.  To  throw  out : 

(1)  To  cast  out,  to  expel,  to  reject,  to  discard. 

(2)  To  cause  to  project  or  become  prominent ;  as, 
to  throw  ou£  a  pier,  or  wing  of  a  building. 

(3)  To  emit ;  as,  A  lamp  throws  out  light. 

(4)  To  give  utterance  to ;  to  insinuate ;  to  suggest ; 
as,  to  throw  out  a  suggestion. 

(5)  To  put  off  the  right  track-;  to  confuse ;  to  per- 
plex ;  as,  The  noise  threw  the  speaker  out. 

(6)  To  leave  behind;  to  distance;  as, The  horse 
was  thrown  out  of  the  race. 

(7)  To  reject ;  to  exclude ;  as,  The  bill  was  thrown 
out  by  a  large  majority. 

(8)  In  cricket:  To  put  out.  as  a  batsman,  by  the 
ball,  when  thrown  by  a  fielder,  hitting  the  oats- 
man's  wicket  while  he  is  out  of  his  ground. 

13.  To  throw  over :  To  discard,  to  reject,  to  aban- 
don t  to  desert. 

"That  other  person  was  sacrificed  to  her— Vanessa  was 
thrown  over." — Thackeray:  English  Humorists,  lect.  i. 

14.  To  throw  up : 

(1 )  To  arect  or  build  rapidly ;  to  construct  hastily ; 
as,  A  rampart  was  thrown  up. 

(2)  To  eject  or  discharge  from  the  stomach ;  to 
vomit. 

"Judge  of  the  cause  by  the  substances  the  patient 
throws  up." — Arbuthnot. 

(3)  To  abandon,  to  resign  ;  to  give  up. 

"  Life  we  must  not  part  with  foolishly;  it  must  not  be 
thrown  up  in  a  pet,  nor  sacrificed  to  a  quarrel."—  Collier. 

throw  (l),  niirowe  (1),  s.    [THEOW,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  hurling,  flinging,  or  castipg ;  a  cast ; 
a  driving  or  propelling  from  the  hand  or  from  an 
engine. 

"  This  was  the  firste  caste  and  throvje  of  his  nette."— 
Vdall:  Actes,  ii. 

2.  A  cast  of  the  dice ;  the  manner  in  which  dice 
fall  when  thrown ;  hence,  risk,  venture,  chance. 

*'  The  greater  throw  may  turn  from  the  weaker  hand." 
Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  1. 

3.  The  distance  to  which  a  missile  is  or  may  be 
thrown. 

"  Sharp  rocks  that  stand  about  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
south  side  of  the  island." — Addison:  On  Italy. 
*4.  A  stroke,  a  blow,  an  assault. 

"  Neither  mail  could  hold, 
Ne  shield  defend  the  thunder  of  his  throws." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  41. 
*5.  An  effort ;  a  violent  sails*. 

"  Your  youth  admires 

The  throw*  and  swellings  of  a  Roman  soul; 
Cato's  bold  flights,  the  extravagance  of  virtue." 

Addison:  Cato,  ii. 
•6.  The  agony  of  travail ;  a  throe. 

7.  A  potter's  wheel.    (Prov.) 

8.  A  turner's  lathe.    (Prov.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Mining:  The  amount  of  dislocation  in  a  ver- 
tical direction  produced  by  a  fault  in  the  strata. 
Called  also  a  Shift  or  Slip. 

2.  Steam-Eng.:   The  radial  reach  of  a  crank,  ec- 
centric, or  cam. 

throw-crook,  s. 

1.  Husbandry:  A  tool  like  a  brace,  for  twisting 
hay  or  straw  bands. 

2.  Pottery:  A  potter's  wheel :  a  thrower, 
throw-lathe/  *.    A  small  lathe  which  is  driven 

by  one  hand,  while  the  tool  is  managed  by  the 
other. 

throw-stick,  s. 

Anthrop.:  A  short  curved  stick,  usually  with  a 
carved  serpent's  head,  with  which  the  ancient 
Egyptians  used  to  knock  down  game  attracted  by 
their  call-birds. 

"To  knock  down  birds  with  the  curved  throw-stick  " 

Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  viii.  721. 
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*throw  (2).  niirowe  (2),  s.  [A.  S.  thrah.]  A  brief 
space  of  time ;  a  moment,  a  while. 

"  Down  himself  he  layd 
Upon  the  grassy  ground  tosleep  a  throw." 

*/n-llsrr:    f.   <?.,   III.   iv.  53. 

throw  -er.  s.  [Eng.  throw,  v. ;  er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  throws;  specif: 

(1)  A  person  who  twists  or  winds  silk  ;  a  throw- 
ster. 

(2)  A  potter  who  works  a  throwing  wheel  or  en- 
gine. 

throw  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  t.    [THROW,  s.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  tfc  particip.  adj.:    (See  th'e 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  one  who    throws;  a 
throw,  a  cast. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Silk :  A  third  process  in  the  spinning  and  com- 
bining of  silk  thread. 

2.  Pottery:  The  operation  of  forming  a  mass  of 
clay  into  a  vessel  on  the  potter's  wheel. 

throwing-engine,  s.    [THROWING-TABLE.] 
throwing-table,   throwing-mill,  s.   A  revolv- 
ing horizontal  table  on  which  earthen  vessels  are 
shaped  by    the  potter.    Called   also  Throwing-en- 
gine. 

throwing-wheel,  «.    A  potter's  wheel. 

thrown,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [THROW,  v.] 
•  If  In   mining,  when  a   lode  is    intersected   by   a 
slide,  if  the  undiscovered  portion  of  the  lode  has 
apparently  been  lengthened,  it  is  said  to  be  thrown 
up ;  if  the  reverse,  it  is  thrown  down. 

thrown-Silk,  s.  A  silk  thread  made  of  two  or 
more  singles  twisted  tog_ether  in  a  direction  con- 
trary to  the  twist  of  the  singles  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. 

llirown-singles,  t.  pi.  Silk  thread,  the  result  of 
three  separate  spinning  operations.  Silk  filaments 
are  twisted  to  form  singles.  Several  of  these  are 
combined  and  twisted  together  (doubling),  form- 
ing dumb  singles.  A  number  of  the  latter  are  asso- 
ciated and  twisted  together,  forming  thrown  sin- 
gles. 

throw -StSr,  ».  [Eng.  throw,  v. ;  -ster.\  One  who 
throws  or  twists  silk ;  one  who  prepares  silk  for  the 
weaver. 

"A  woman's  clack,  if  I  have  skill, 
Sounds  something  like  a  throwster's  mill." 

Swift:  Complaint  on  his  Deafness. 

thrfiw'-ther,  a.  &  adv.  [THROCTHEE.] 
thrum,  *throm,  *thrumm,  "thrumb,  s.  &  a. 
[Icel.//»n5mr  (genit.  thramar)= the  edge, verge,  brim 
of  a  thing;  hence,  the  rough  edge  of  a  web.  Norw. 
from,  (ram,  rrumm=edge,  brim :  Sw.  dial,  tromin. 
trumm,  trOm=&  stump,  the  end  of  a  log;  O.  Dutch 
dVom,  droni-garen  =  thread  on  the  shuttle  of  a 
weaver;  Ger.  <r«mm=end,  thrum,  stump  of  a  tree. 
From  the  same  root  as  Gr.  rerma;  Lat.  1erminus= 
end,  limit.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Nautical: 

(1)  Coarse  untwisted  rope,  used  for  mops  and  for 
mat-making. 

(2)  A  waof  of  such  yarns  or  a  sail  passed  over- 
board and  hauled  into  the  vicinity  of  a  leak,  so  as 
to  be  drawn  thereinto. 

2.  Weaving:   The    ends   of    the  warp   or  weft 
threads. 

3.  Anything  resembling  a  thrum,  as  a  filamentous 
or  fringe-like  appendage. 

"All  moss  hath  here  and  there  little  stalks,  besides  the 
low  thrum."— Bacon:  Xat.  Hist..  §  867. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  coarse  yarn. 

"The  ends  are  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  hanging  ont 
on  the  upper  side,  like  the  shag  or  thrumb  matts,  which 
we  sometimes  see  lying  in  a  passage." — CooA.-.-  First  Voy- 
age, bk.  ii.,  ch.  iz. 

*  *![  Thread  and  thrum :  [THREAD,*.] 
thrum  (1) ,  v.  t.    [THRUM,  «.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  furnish  with  thrum?  or  appen- 
dages resembling  thrums ;  to  put  tufts,  fringes,  or 
other  thread-like  appendages  on. 

2.  Naut.:  To  insert  tufts  of  hemp  or  coir  in  the 
meshes  of  in  making  a  rope-mat. 

thrum  (2),  v.i.&t.  [lcel.'thruma=to  rattle,  to 
thunder;  Dan.  rrommc  =  a  drum;  Sw.  trumma=to 
beat,  to  drum.]  [DRUM.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  play  coarsely,  or  unskillfully.  or  purpose- 
lessly on  a  stringed  instrument ;  to  strum. 

"Blunderbusses  planted  in  every  loop-hole,  go  off  con- 
stantly at  the  squeaking  of  a  fiddle  and  the  thrumming  of 
a  guitar." — Dryden :  Spanish  Friar,  i.  '-'. 

2.  To  make  a  dull,  drumming,  monotonous  noise 
on  anything,  as  with  the  fingers ;  to  drum. 


thrush-nightingale 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  play  roughly  on  with  the  fingers,  as  a  piano, 
harp,  guitar,  &c. 

7  Thrum  is  generally  used  of  keyed,  and  strum  of 
stringed  instruments. 

2.  To  play  or  sing  in  a  monotonous  tone. 

"If  men  should  ever  be  thrumming  the  drone  of  one 
plain  -on;.-,  it  would  be  a  dull  opiate  to  the  most  wakeful 
attention." — Milton:  Animad.  on  Kent.  Defence. 

3.  To  drum,  to  tap,  to  beat. 

"Oh!  how  I  long,  how  ardently  desire. 
To  view  those  rosy  fingers  strike  the  lyre! 
For  late,  when  bees  to  change  their  climes  began. 
How  did  1  see  them  Ihrittn  the  frying-pan!'1 

Shenstone:  Colemira, 

4.  To  tell  over  in  a  tiresome  manner.    (Scotch.) 
"He  wad  tln-utn  them  ower  and  ower  to  the  like  o*  me 

ayont  the  ingle." — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xii. 

•thrum  -ble,  r.  t.  [A  frequent,  from  thrum,  v.] 
To  crowd  or  heap  together. 

"Wicked  and  leud  folk,  who  gather,  thrumblf,  and 
heape  up  together  all  sorts  of  gaine."—  P.  Holland:  Plu- 
tarch, p.  213. 

thrummed,  a.    [Eug.  thrum  (1),  s. ;  -ed.] 
1.  Made  of  thrums  or  coarse  yarn. 
*2.  Interwoven,  matted,  covered  thickly. 
"Which  bears  a  grass  as  soft  as  is  the  dainty  sleave, 
And  thrumm'd  so  thick  and  deep." 

Draytoli:  Polyolbion,  e.  23. 

thrummed -mat,  s. 

Naut. :  A  mat,  or  piece  of  canvas,  with  short 
strands  of  yarn  stuck  through  it,  in  order  to  make 
a  rough  surface.  It  is  used  in  a  vessel's  rigging, 
about  any  part,  to  prevent  chafing. 

thrum  -my1,  «.  [Eng.  thrum,  s. :-y.]  Consisting 
of,  furnished  with,  or  resembling  thrums. 

"In  the  middle  stands  a  Golumella  thick  set  with 
thrummy  apiculge,  which  argue  this  plant  belong  to  the 
malvaceous  kind." — Dampirr:  Voyages,  vol.  iii. 

thrum  -w5rt,  s.    [Eng.  thrum,  and  wort.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Actinocarpus  (q.  v.). 

2.  Amaranthus  caudal  us,  Love  Lies  Bleeding,  a 
species   c>f   Amaranth,  originally    from    the    East 
Indies,  now  cultivated  in  European  and  American 
gardens. 

thrush  (1),  *thrusch,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  thrusch, 
from  A.  S.  thrysce;  CIIKU.  with  O.  H.  Ger.  drosca, 
whence  Ger.  droiisel.  These  answer  to  a  Teut.  type, 
thraska.  The  Lith.  strazdas,  strazda  show  that  an 
initials  has  been  lost.  The  original  form  appears 
to  have  been  star-da.  The  original  sense  was  prob. 
chirper,  or  twitterer;  cf.  Gr.  «.,  trizein,  trizein=to 
twitter;  Lat.  strix=t.he  screech-owl.] 

Ornith.:  The  book-name  for  any  of  theTurdidee 
(q.  v.).  They  are  universally  distributed  except  in 
New  Zealand,  and  are  very  highly  organized  birds, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  their  omnivorous  diet,  that  they  have 
been  able  to  establish  themselves  on  a  number  of 
remote  islands.  They  differ  widely  in  their  habits 
and  in  their  habitats;  some  are  gregarious,  others 
live  solitarily  or  in  pairs.  The  \\  ood  Thrush  (Tur- 
dus  mustelinus)  is  abundant  in  North  America  in 
summer,  as  far  north  as  Hudson's  Bay,  retiring  to 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions  in  winter,  ft  is 
rather  smaller  than  the  Song  Thrush,  and  very 
similar  to  it.  Several  other  species  are  found  in 
North  America.  The  type-genus  Turdus  (q.  v.)  has 
several  European  species,  but  to  only  three  of  these 
is  the  name  Thrush  applied.  The  Song  Thrush, 
Throstle,  or  Mavis  (Turdus  muaicus),  the  Missel 
Thrush  (T.  viscivorus),  and  White's  Thrush  (q.  v.) 
(T.  varius).  The  Song  Thrush,  generally  spoken  of 
without  any  qualifying  adjective,  is  not  quite  nine 
inches  long;  back  and  upper  surface  brown  of 
slightly  different  shades,  cnm  white,  abdomen  and 
tail  coverts  grayish-white;  throat,  breast,  and 
flanks,  together  with  the  sides  of  the  neck,  yel- 
low, thickly  spotted  with  dark-brown.  It  is  one 
of  the  best-known  European  song  birds,  and  in  cap- 
tivity is  easily  taught  simple  airs.  It  is  found  all 
over  Europe,  but  leaves  some  of  the  northern  parts 
in  winter,  being  thus  practically  a  bird  of  passage. 
It  feeds  on  insects,  worms,  slugs,  snails,  and  in  the 
summer  greedily  devours  cherries  and  smaller 
fruit.  It  usually  builds  in  the  center  of  a  thick 
bush  or  shrub,  but  sometimes  in  an  open  shed,  and 
lines  the  interior  of  the  nest  with  mud,  clay,  or 
dung,  so  as  to  form  a  cup.  The  eggs  are  four  to  six 
in  number,  bright  bluish-jrreen,  with  brownish 
spots.  The  male  takes  part  in  the  work  of  incuba- 
tion, and  is  very  attentive  in  feeding  his  mate  while 
she  is  sitting.  They  usually  produce  two  broods  in 
the  season.  [MISSEL-THRUSH.] 

thrush-like  birds,  ».  i>l.    [TURDI-FORMES.] 

thrush-nightingale,  .s. 

Ornith.:  (See  extract). 

"  In  the  east  of  Europe  a  second  species  of  Nightingale 
occurs,  which,  though  long  known  to  German  bird-fan*    < 
ciers  as  the  Sprosser,  was  first  specifically  distinguished    I 


ate.     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whSt,    fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     hSr,     thSre;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,     pot, 
or,     wore,    wolf,     work,     who,    son;     mute.    cub.     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     as,     as  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


thrush 


by  Bechstein  as  Sail-in  philumtla,  and  by  other  authors  is 
called  Phllnmela  turduiaea   or  1'.   major,  while i  it  li.is  re. 


4083 

thrust  (1), «.    [THRUST,  «.] 
I.  Ordinary  Lanyuage : 


4th),  i.  320. 
thrush  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf ._  Dan.  t >•**<• 


"  Nothing  there,  save  death,  was  mute; 
Stroke,  and  thrust,  and  flush,  and  cry." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  ixiv. 


thujenin 

These  demons  multiplied,  and  at  last  tho  goddess 
created  two  men  to  whom  she  gave  handkerchiefs, 
with   which   they   strangled    the  infernal  beings. 
•with  a  pointed    When  the  men  had  finished  their  task,  tho  goddess 
"  its  length,  or    gave  them  the  privilege  of  using  tho  handkerchief 
against  their  fellows,  and  so  tho  class  of  Thugs  is 
said  to  havo  arisen.    Although  worshiping  a  Hindu 
goddess,  tho  majority  of  the   Thugs  were  Moham- 
medans.     They    usually  traveled    in    gangs,    the 


»i        j.  ----       --  •  --  i  Zl  ----  u     J  *.    m     L.TX.K    ao  laUOl,  HUU     IUOUKI1    OVUMJ    Ktlllgo    W*WM»M1J     *»uem     « 

of  bodies  against  another  body  or  system,  such  as  districtg  where  British  authority  or  the  power  of 

the  force  exerted  by  rafters  or  beams  against  the  the  more  en]ightened  native  princes  cannot  reach, 

microscopic    fungus    walls  supporting  them.  tne  system  is  now  so  broken  that  it  is  practically 

,,,;n.»i;al  rolls  of  the       II  Thrust  of  an  arch  : 


Build. :  The  force  exer 


is 


in  the  frog. 

thrush-fungus,  s. 

Bot. :    Otdium   albicans,    a 

developed  in  and  between  the  ep _-  - 

mucous     membrane   of    the    mouth    m    thrush. 

[THRUSH  (2),!.] 

thrush-lichen,  s.  WII-UBH-UUO,  . 

Bot. :  Pelt  idea  aphthosa,  a  lichen,  which  grows  on    ing ;  a  Butch  hoe, 
alpine  rocks.    The  Swedes  prescribe  it  for  aphthte.       *tnrugt  (2),  *thurst,  s.    [THIRST,  s.] 

thrush-paste,  subst.  An  astringent  for  curing 
thrush  in  the  feet  of  horses.  It  is  composed  of  cala- 
mine,  verdigris,  white  vitriol,  alum,  and  tar. 

thrush 

thrust 

thrygta  = 


e  arch  stones  con- 


sh-  run  out  of  the  country.  There  is  no  place  in  this  country 
wherenuch  a  flght  can  take  place  if  the  State  executives  do 
their  duty.  It  would  seem  to  bean  admirable  opportu- 
nity for  getting  rid  not  only  of  the  two  thugtt,  but  of  the 


, 

thrust  -er,  s.  [Eng.  thrust,  v.  ;  -er.\  One  who  terrorism  of  the  whole  unsavory  gang  of  brutes,  bullies, 
thrusts  or  stabs  ;  in  hunting  slang,  one  who  pushes  and  gamblers  who  follow  them."—  Chicago  Tribune,  Jan.  4, 
or  presses  forward  in  front  of  the  rest  of  the  field.  1894. 


From  the"same"  root  as  Lat.  rnt5o=to  thrust,  to 
push.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  push  or  drive  witli  force ;  to  drive,  to  force, 
to  impel.  (Commonly  followed  by  away,  from,  in, 
out,  into,  &c.) 


A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <St  particip.  adj.:   (See  the  -j™~ h~-g^,,m-e  ~e"itinot."-«fe>i«»  *  Dana':  American 

verb.)  Cyclop.,  iv.  730. 

C.  As  substantive:  Thug'-glsm,  «.    [Eng.  thug;  •ism.']    The  system 

1.  The  act  of  pushingpr  driving  with  force.  of  assassination  carried  on  by  the  Thugs  to  appease 

2.  The  act  of  squeezing  curd  with  the  hand  to  the  goddess  j^i,  an(i  to  secure  eternal  happiness 
expel  the  whey.                                                .  for  themselves. 

3;  ^«7f?  '    «I?H  i^rtho^nnH°am]a nf^vl'^rh  butterls  "Out  of  this  fermenting  mass  of  half-crazy  ideas  rise 

out  01  tne  curooy  me  ii   uu,  au  strange  monstrosities  and  horrible  beliefs.    Such  a  one  la 

2   To  push,  to  shove.                                                                                                              n>V''  Thuggism:' -Brown:  Peoples  of  the  World,  iv.  76. 

"At  this  some  of  them 'laughed  at  me,  some  called  me        thrusting |-Si°Jew.  ? •  ,£h1°|CreW  °       8Crew-Press  ;  thU-1-tes.,  -(thu-y  -te§,  thtt-yl  -tSS.,   s.      [Mod. 

__*>!,  and  some  began .to  thrust  me  about."-BunBan. P,l-    o                                                        ""  Lzt.  thuja,  thuya!  euS. -ites.l 

trim' s  Progress,  ft.  ii.                                                               thrus  -tie  (tie  as  el),  subst.    [THROSTLE.]    Ihe  palceontology :   A  genus  of  Conifers  akin  to  the 


3.  To  drive,  to  push,  to  force. 

"And  into  the  concession  of  this  Ballarmine  is  thrust 
by  the  force  of  our  argument."— Bp.  Taylor:  Real  Pres- 
ence, g  4. 

4.  To  stab,  to  pierce. 

"  Thrust  Talbot  with  a  spear  into  the  back. 

Shakesp. .   Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  1. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  thrust  or  push ;  to  attack  with  a 

ointed  weapon. 


thrush. 

"No  thrustles  shrill  the  bramble  bash  forsake; 
No  chirping  lark  the  welkin  sheen  invokes." 

Oay. 

*thrust-y,  *thurst-y,  a.    [THIKSTI.] 
thrutfh  -Si,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 


recent  Thuja. 

thu-ja,  thu -ya,  ».  [Lat.  1hya,thyia,tTomGr. 
thua,  thuia=n.u  African  tree  with  sweet-smelling 
wood  used  in  making  costly  furniture;  probably 
the  Arbor  vitce.  ( See  def .)  ] 

Bot. :  Arbor  vitce,  a  genus  of  Cupresse* ;  native 


Mach  •  An  auxiliary  high-pressure  non-condons-    of  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  America.     Evergreen 

trees  or  shrubs,  with  monoecious  flowers,  having 

»„       f=i  !„„    ,,t     TTHBTT-ATTOwl  the  male  catkins  ovoid  and  lateral,  the  female  ones 

thry-fal-lOW,  v.  t.    I          •  ALLOW.  J  solitary  and  terminal;  the  former  has  the  pollen  of 


"These  four  came  all  afront  and  mainly  thrust  at  me."     ga 
'•Jtakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 
•2.  To  enter  by  pushing ;  to  squeeze  in. 
"  I'll  be  a  Spartan  while  I  live  on  earth; 
But  when  in  heav'n  I'll  stand  neit  to  Hercules, 
And  thrust  between  my  father  and  the  God. 

Drttden.    (Toad.) 

*3.  To  push  forward ;  to  come  with  force ;  to  press 
i ;  to  intrude. 

"This  thrusts  amid  the  throng  with  furious  force; 
Down  goes,  at  once,  the  horseman  snd  the  horse. 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  607. 

•4.    To  rush  forward ;  to  rush  at. 


_  BUiittii.  y  auu    wji.iiJi.utii  t    VMW  »v» ".  — —  — 

•thrym -s.a,  *thrlm-s.a,  s.    [A.  S.]    An  Anglo-    each  flower  included  in  four  cases  attached  to  the 
xon  silver  coin,  the  value  of  which  is  doubtful,    inner   face  of    the  scale  toward  its    base;  ovary 


distant  nearly  25°.  — „-- 

thud,  s.    [Of  imitative  origin,  prob.  connected    much  smaller.    It 
,ith  A!  S.(h<Me«=a  whirlwind,  a  violent  wind  ]    ing  cutting  well. 


height  of  thirty-five  or  forty  feet,  but  is  generally 
It  is  well  adapted  for  hedges,  bear- 
T.  orientalis,  the  Oriental 


"How  dare  you  thrust  yourselves 
Into  my  private  meditations?  " 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  2. 

3.  To  thrust  out: 

(1)  To  drive  out,  to  expel. 

"They  were  thrust  out  of  Egypt."— Exodus  rii.  89. 

(2)  To  push  out ;  to  protrude ;  as,  to  thrust  out  the 
tongue. 

4.  To  thrust  through:  To  pierce. 

"Phineas    thrust   both    of    them    through."— lumbers 
xiv.  8. 
*5.  To  thrust  together :  To  compress. 


Xoctes  Ambrosiana!  (Works,  i.  78).  thuja-Oil,  s. 

thud    v   i     [THUD,  s.]    To  make  a  loud,  inter-       Chem. :  Obtained  by  distilling   the    ends   of   the 
.rrir_J__::.  l  branches   and  leaves  of    Thuja  occidentalit  with 

water.  It  is  a  mixture  of  several  essential  oils 
boiling  between  190°  and  206%  It  is  colorless  when 
fresh,  has  the.odor  of  thuja,  is  lighter  than  water, 


mittent  noise. 

"Here,  Doon  poured  down  his  far-fetched  floods: 
There,  well-fed  Irwine  stately  thuds." 

Burns:  The  Vision. 


Thug,  Thag,  s.    [Hind.  thaga=to  deceive.] 

1.  Lit.   <£    Hist,   (pi.) :  The  name   given   in   the  resinized. 

northern  provinces  of  India  to  a  fraternity,  who  thu  jene,  s.    [T 

looked  upon  murder  as  the  sole  means  of  staying  , 
the  wrath  of  the  goddess  Kali,  and  derived  their 

principal  means  of  support  from  the  plunder  of  i 

their  victims.    In  old  times,  according  to  Hindu  in 


slightly  soluble  therein,  but  easily  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether.    By  oil  of  vitriol  it  is  immediately 


HUJONE.] 


, 
nnon  &  race  of  Cfiants. 


,        ,  «,«f  ii/>irt*Tw  Kali   iti-ido  irar  nnon  &  race  o     Cfian.  o  . 

'         Wrl"S  from  e?lryy  drop  of  whose  blood  sprlug  a  lemon!    slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Mil.    boy;     pout,    Jtfwl;    oat.    cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect      Xenophon,    "jist    pn  =  £ 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -alon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -?lon  =  zhun.     -tlous,    -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -hie.    •  lie,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


thujetic 

thu-jet -1C,  n.  [En*,  thujet(in),  -ic.]  Deri.ed 
from  or  containing  thujetin. 

thujetic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C^H^Onj.  Prepared  by  boiling  thujetin 
with  baryta  water,  adding  sulphuric  acid  after  a 
while,  then  alcohol,  and  filtering  the  liquid  when 
hot.  Jt  separates  in  lemon-yellow  microscopic 
needles,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  precipitated  by 
water. 

thu  -Jet-In,  s.    [Eng.  thuj(in) ;  -efiii.] 
Chem.:  C^^gOie.    A  tannin-substance,  obtained 
along  with  a  crystallizable  sugar  by  heating  thujin 
with  dilute  acids.    The  liquid  after  a  time  becomes 
colorless,  and  deposits  thujetin  on  evaporation.    It 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  insoluble  in 
water.    Its  alcoholic  solution  assumes  a  splendid 
blue-green  color  with  ammonia,  and  is  turned  inky- 
black  with  ferric  chloride. 
thu-JIg  -en-In, «.    [THUJEJ.-IX.] 
thu  -Jin,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  thuj(a) ;  -in.] 
Chemistry:  ("joHjoOtf.  A  crystallizable  glucoside 
occurring  in  the  green  parts  of  Thuja  Ofddentalis. 
It  forms  lemon-yellow  microscopic  crystals,  has  an 
astringent  taste,  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  gives  a  yel- 
low precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  is  colored 
dark  green  with  ferric  chloride. 

thu  -Jone,  thu  Jene,  e.  [Mod.  Latin  rtiy(o)  ; 
•one,  -ene.] 

Chem.:  A  volatile  hydro-carbon  obtained  from 
thuja  oil  by  distilling  it  over  iodine,  quicklime,  and 
potassium,  in  succession.  Thujone  is  like  turpen- 
tine oil  in  taste  and  odor,  is  lighter  than  water,  and 
boils  at  165-175°. 

Thu  -le,  subst.  [Lat.]  The  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  the  most  northern  country  known  to 
them.  It  is  variously  identified  with  Shetland,  Ice- 
land, and  Norway. 

"Where  the  Northern  Ocean,  in  vast  whirls, 
Boils  round  the  nuked  melancholy  isles 
Of  furthest  Thule."  Thomson:  Autumn,  863. 

1[  Ultima  Thule:  The  farthest  Thule ;  the  end  of 
the  world. 

thu  -lite,  s.  [After  Thule,  the  ancient  name  for  a 
country  far  north ;  suff.  -ite  (Jf  in.).] 

Min.:  A  rose-red  variety  of  Zoisite  (q.  v.),with 
specific  gravity,  3-124,  strongly  dichroic  parallel  to 
the  vertical  axis.  The  original  was  found  at  Sou- 
land,  Tellemarken,  Norway. 

thumb  (b  silent),  *thomb,  "thpmbe,  s.  [A.  S. 
thuma,  thuma;  cogn.  with  Dut.  duim;  S\v.  tumme; 
O.  H.  Ger.  dumo;  Ger.  daumen,  all=a  thumb ;  Icel. 
thumall  =  t\]G  thumb  of  a  glove.  From  the  same 
root  as  tumid  (q.  y.).] 

1.  The  short  thick  finger  of  the  human  hand,  or 
the  corresponding  member  of  other  animals;  the 
first  of  the  fingers,  differing  from  the  others  in  hav- 
ing but  two  phalanges. 

"To  identify  him  should  have  been  easy;  for  he  had  a 
wound  in  the  face,  and  had  lost  a  thumb." — Jlacaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

2.  The  part  of  a  glove  which  covers  the  thumb. 
T  (1)  Rule  of  thumb:  [RULE,  s.] 

(2)  To  bite  the  thumb  at:  [BITE,  v.~\ 

(3)  Under  one's  thumb:  Completely  under  one's 
power    or    influence ;   completely   subservient    to 
another. 

"He  is  under  the  thumb  of  that  doctor." — //.  Kingsley: 
Oeojfry  JIamlt/n,  ch.  ii. 

•thumb-band,  s.  A  twist  of  anything  as  thick 
as  the  thumb. 

"  Tie  thumb-bands  of  hay  around  them." — Mortimer. 

tliumb-Mt,  x.  A  piece  of  meat  eaten  cm  bread, 
so  called  from  the  thumb  being  placed  on  it.  (Hal- 
liwell.) 

thumb-blue,  subst.  Indigo  in  the  form  of  small 
balls  or  lumps  used  by  laundresses  to  give  a  clear 
or  pure  tint  to  linen,  «&c.  So  called  because  each 
lump  is  indented  as  if  by  thumb-marks. 

thumb-cleat,  s. 

Naut. :  A  small  cleat  forming  a  leader  to  carry 
the  bight  of  a  rope. 

thumb-flint,  .<. 

Anthrop.:  A  popular  name  for  a  short  form  of 
scrapers,  the  longer  varieties  of  which  are  some- 
times known  as  "finger-flints."  Evans  (Ancient 
Stone  Implements,  p.  262),  thinks  that  these  names 
"though  colloquially  convenient,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently definite  to  be  worthy  of  being  retained." 

thumb-latch,  ft.  A  kind  of  door-latch,  so  cailed 
from  the  lever  being  pressed  by  the  thumb  in  order 
to  open  the  latch. 

thumb-mark,  «.  A  mark  left  by  the  impression 
of  the  thumb,  as  on  the  pages  of  a  book  or  the  like ; 
hence,  any  similar  mark. 

"There  are  marks  of  age, 
There  are  thumb-marks  on  thy  margin, 
Made  by  hands  that  clasped  thee  rudely." 

Longfelloie:  Old  Danish  Song-book. 
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thumb-nut,  *.  A  nut  having  wings  by  which  it 
is  tuned  by  the  thumb  and  finger  to  tighten  upon 
its  bolt ;  .-.  butterfly-nut. 

•thumb-ring,  subxt.  A  ring  worn  on  the  thumb. 
(Shukesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  /.,  li.  4.) 

thumb-pot,  s.    The  smallest  size  of  flower-pots. 
"Tiny  plants  in  thumb-pots  were  also  used." — Field, 
Jan.  1,  1887. 

thumb-screw,  s. 

1.  A  screw  with  a  flat- 
sided  head  adapted  to  be 
turned  by  the  linger  and 
thumb. 

2.  An  old  instrument  of 
torture   to  break  the 
thumb-joint;  a  thumb- 
kin. 

"He  had  brought  into  use 
a  Httle  steel  thumb-screw 
which  gave  such  exquisite 
torment  that  it  had  wrung 
confessions  even  out  of  men  Thumb-screw, 

on  whom  his  Majesty's  favor- 
ite boot  had  been  tried  in  vain."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.. 
ch.  vi. 


thunder-bird 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  strike  or  fall  on  with  heavy 
blows  ;  to  beat. 

"A  ragged  musician  to  thump  monotonously  on  a  tom- 
tom."— L'ni'lon  Daily  Telegraph. 

thump'-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  thump,  v.  ;  -er.   For  sense  '1 


thumb-stall,  s. 

1.  A  case,  sheath,  or  covering  of  leather  or  other 
substance,  to  be  worn  on  the  thumb. 

"Gloves  cut  into  thumb-stalls."  —  Oauton:  Festirous 
Notes,  p.  97. 

2.  A  sailor's  thimble  used  in  sail-making;  it  is 
made  of  iron,  horn,  or  leather,  and  has  the  edges 
turned  up  to  receive  the  thread.    It  is  worn  ou  the 
thumb  to  tighten  the  stitches. 

|3.  Ordn.:  A  stall  of  buckskin  stuffed  with  hair, 
which  a  gunner  wears  on  his  thumb  to  cover  the 
vent  while  the  piece  is  being  sponged  and  loaded. 

thumb  (6  silent) ,  v.  t.  &  i.    [THUMB,  ».] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  handle  awkwardly;  to  play  with  the  fin- 
gers ;  as,  to  thumb  over  a  tune. 

2.  To  mark,  soil,  or  wear  with  the  thumb  or  fin- 
gers, or  by  frequent  handling. 

"Within  a  week  after  it  had  arrived  it  had  been 
thumbed  by  twenty  families." — Macaulau:  Hist.  England, 
ch.  iii. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  play  on  with  the  fingers. 
thumbed  (b  silent),  a.    [Eng.  thumb,  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  thumbs. 

2.  Having  thumb-marks. 

thumb  -le-klns,  thumb  -I-klns  (6  silent),  s.  pi. 
[THUMBKI.NS.J 

thumb  -kins.  (6  silent),  s.  pi.  [Eng.  thumb,  e.; 
dimin.  suff.  -kin.}  A  thumbscrew;  an  instrument 
of  torture  for  compressing  the  thumbs,  much  used 
by  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  and  occasionally  in 
Britain,  when  it  was  desired  to  obtain  a  confession 
or  recantation  from  any  person  by  causing  him 
exquisite  pain  without  endangering  his  life. 
Thumbkins  were  last  used  in  Britain  in  16&i. 
on  Prof.  Carstairs.  Called  also  thumbiekins  and 
thumbikins. 

"  I'll  set  those  to  look  after  him  shall  keep  him  as  fast 
as  if  his  legs  were  in  the  boots,  or  his  fingers  in  the 
thumbikins.*—  Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  ix. 

thumb'-less  (b  silent),  a.  [Eng.  thumb,  s. ;  -less.'] 
Having  no  thumb;  hence,  awkward,  clumsy,  un- 
skillful. 

"  The  servants  thumbles/te." 

Hen-ick:  Hesperides,  p.  333. 

thumbless-monkeys,  s.  pi. 

Zo6l. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  species  of 
two  genera,  Colobos  and  Ateles,  because  the  first 
digit  of  their  fore  limbs  is  functionless.  The  first 
genus  is  from  the  western  hemisphere,  the  second 
from  the  eastern. 

•thu  -mer-st6ne  (th  as  t),  s.  [A  trans,  of  Ger. 
thumerstein.]  [THUMITE.] 

thu '-mite  (th  as  t),  s,  [After  Thum,  Saxony, 
where  found ;  snff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  AXIJJITE  (q.  v.). 

thum'-mlm,  «.  [Heb.  tummim,  thummim= per- 
fection; from  tamam=to  complete;  to  be  perfect.] 
[URIM.] 

thump,  s.    [THTJMP,  «.]    The  sound  made  by  the 
sudden  fall  of  a  heavy  Dody,  as  by  a  blow  with  a 
club,  the  fist,  &c.,  the  stroke  of  a  hammer,  or  the 
like  ;  a  heavy  blow  given  with  something  thick. 
"  The  distant  forge's  swinging  thump  profound; 
Or  yell,  in  the  deep  woods,  of  lonely  hound." 

Wordsworth:  Evening  Walk. 

thump,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Cf.  Icel.  dumpa=to  thump ;  Sw. 
dial,  dompa—to  thump,  dumpa=io  make  a  noise.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  beat  or  strike  with  something 
thick  or  heavy. 

"Thump!  then  see  thou  thump  thy  master  well." — 
Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  ii.  8. 


Cf. 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  thumps. 

"O  let  me  ring  the  fore  bell, 
And  here  are  thumper*." 

Beaum.  .1-  Fl.'t.  .-  Mad  Lorer,  v. 

2.  Some   person   or   thing  very   great  or   huge. 
(Colloq.) 

"Small  as  you  will,  if  'twas  a  bumper, 

Centum  for  one  would  be  n  thumper." 
Byrom  -  Critical  Remarks  upon  Passages  in  Horace. 
thump   Ing,  a.  [THUMP,  ti.]  Large,  heavy,  huge; 
very  great. 

"You've  run  up  a  thumping  bill,  and  I'll  warrant  you'll 
pay  it  like  a  lord."—  ffKeefe:  FuutaiuMtau,  iii.  1. 

thun-berg  -I-a,  subst.  [Named  after  Carl  Fetter 
Thunberg  (1743-1828),  a  Swedish  traveler,  botanist, 
and  professor  of  natural  history  at  Upsal.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Gardeuidse,  sometimes  made  a 
synonym  of  Gardenia.  Involucre  two-leaved  ;  calyx 
about  twelve-toothed  ;  corolla  campanulate  ;  cap- 
sule beaked,  two-celled.  Handsome  and  fragrant 
climbers,  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers.  Thunbergia  fragrans  has  cordate, 
acuminate  leaves;  T.  grandiflora  angular,  cordate 
leaves,  larger  flowers  with  no  inner  calyx,  and  the 
anthers  bearded  and  spurred.  Both  are  natives  of 
the  East  Indies. 

thun-berg  I-e-se,  subgt.pl.  [Mod.  Latin  Hi  im- 
bergi(a)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Acanthaceae.  Seeds  with  a  horny 
expansion  of  the  placenta. 

thun  -der,  *thon-der,  *thon-er.  *thun-dlr,  s. 
[Prop,  thuner,  from  A.  S.  rftMH«r=thunder,  allied  to 
thunian  =  (\)  to  become  thin,  to  be  stretched  out, 
(2)  to  rattle,  to  thunder:  gethun=  a  loud  noise; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  donder;  Icel.  2Vio>r=Thor,  the  god 
of  thunder;  Dan.  torden;  Sw.  tordon;  O.  H.  Ger. 
thonar;  Ger.  donner=  thunder  ;  Lat.  rono=to  thun- 
der, tonitrus  =  thunder;  A.  S.  tonian,  thunrian  —  to 
thunder;  Sansc.  /«.H=  to  sound.  For  the  excrescent 
d,  cf  .  gender,  tender,  &c.] 

I.  Lit.  cf:  Physics  :  The  violent  report  which  fol- 
lows a  flash  of  lightning.     It  commences  the  same 
moment  as  the  flash  ;  but,  as  the  sound  travels  only 
at  the  rate  of  about  1,100  feet  a  second,  while  lighj- 
does  so  at  the  rate  of  200,000  miles,  the  flash  of  the 
lightning  is  the  first  to  be  perceived,  and  thus  a 
means  is  afforded  of  calculating  the  distance  of  the 
lightning.    The  noise  of  the  thunder  arises  from  the 
disturbance  produced  in  the  air  by  the  electric  dis- 
charge, but  why  the  sound  should  be  so  prolonged 
has  been  differently  explained.    The  old  hypothesis 
was  that  the  sound  was  echoed  from  every  prfci- 
pice,  from  every  building,  and  from  every  cloud  in 
the  sky.    Another  is  that  the  lightning  itself  is  a   • 
series  of  discharges,  each  producing  a  particular 
sound  according  to  the  distance  at  which  it  com- 
mences, and  the  varying  densities  of  the  portions  of 
air  which  it  traverses  before  reaching  the  ear.    A 
third  conjecture  is  that  the  noise  arises  from  the 
zigzag  movement  of  the  electric  fluid,  the  air  at 
each  salient  angle  being  at  its  maximum  compres- 
sion.   (Ganot.) 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  The  destructive  agent  in  a  thunderstorm  ;  a  dis- 
charge of  lightning;  a  thunderbolt. 

2.  Any  loud  noise. 

"The  Grecian  train 

With  answering  thunders  fill'd  the  echoing  plain." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xiii,  1,059. 

3.  An  awful  or  startling  denunciation,  or  throat. 

4.  Vigor,  efficiency,  force.    (Brewer.) 
thunder-ax,  s. 

Anthrop.:  A  popular  name  for  a  celt,  from  the 
idea  that  they  were  "  thunderbolts." 

"  The  country  folks  of  the  West  of  England  still  hold 
that  the  thunder-axes  they  find  fell  from  the  sky."  —  Tylor: 
Early  Hist.  Mankind  (ed.  1878)  p.  224. 

•thunder-bearer,  s.  He  in  whose  hands  is  the 
thunder. 

"  I  do  not  bid  the  thunder-bearer  shoot." 

Shakesp..-  Lear,  ii.  4. 

•thunder-beat,  v.  t.  To  strike  with  a  thunder- 
bolt. 

"  He  them  thunder-bet  whereso  he  went." 

Hudson:  Judith,  v.  397. 

thunder-bird,  s. 

Anthrop.:  An  imaginary  bird  occurring  in  the 
mythology  of  races  ot  low  culture,  and  personifying 
thunder  or  its  cause. 

"Among  the  Caribs,  Brazilians,  Harvey  Islanders,  and 
Karens,  Bechuanas  and  Basutos,  we  find  legends  of  a 
flapping  or  Sashing  Thunder-bird,  which  seem  to  trans- 
late into  myth  the  thought  of  thunder  and  lightning 
descending  from  the  upper  regions  of  the  air,  the  home 
of  the  eagle  and  the  vulture."  —  Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed. 
1873),  i.  363. 


fate,    fat,    fa're,     amidst,     -what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p6t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh«,     s6n;     mute,    cub,    cttre,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


thunder-blasted 

thunder-blasted,  adj.  Struck  or  blasted  by 
lightning. 

thunder-burst,  s.    A  burst  or  peal  of  thunder. 
thunder-clap,  s.    A  clap,  peal,  or  burst  of  thun- 
der; the   sudden  report  of  a  discharge  of  atmos- 
pheric electricity. 

"Itayno,  hayle,  and  snowe  do  pay  them  sad  penance, 
Am!  dreadfull  fAwiMter-ctapa  (that  make  them  quake) 
\\  iih  flames  and  flashing  lights  that  thousand  changes 
make."  Spensers  F.  <j.  (Of  Mutabilitit:),  vii.  23. 

thunder-cloud,  s. 

Mrti'or.:  A  cloud  from  which  lightning  flashes 
forth,  or  may  doso,  witli  accompanying  thunder.  It 
is  a  modification  of  the  nimbus,  but,  as  a  rule,  is 
darker  than  the  ordinary  typo  of  that  cloud.  \\  hen 
several  exist  the  space  between  them  is  sometimes 
of  a  peculiar  color.  They  vary  greatly  in  elevation, 
some  being  very  low—  a  good  many  about  3,()00  feet 
high,  while  others  have  been  known  to  reach  16,000 
dvt  iii  elevation. 

"The  myth.  .  .  resolves  itself  into  simple  phrases, 
which  spoke  of  the  thunder-cloud  as  looming  over  the  city 
from  day  to  day."  —  Cox:  Introd.  to  Mythology,  p.  1  21. 

*thunder-crack,  s.    A  clap  of  thunder. 

"Nor  is  he  moved  with  all  the  thunder-cracks 
Of  tyrants'  threats,  or  with  the  surly  brow 
Of  Pow'r."—  Daniel:  To  the  Countess  of  Cumberland. 

thunder-daisy,  s. 

Bot.  :  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum. 

•thunder-dart,  s.   A  thunderbolt. 

"  No  worke  it  seem'd  of  earthly  craftsmans  wit, 
But  rather  wrought  by  his  owne  industry, 
That  thunder-dartes  for  Jove  his  syre  doth  fit." 
Spenser:  Visions  of  Bellay. 

*thunder-darter,  s.  He  who  darts  the  thunder; 
Jove. 

"Othou  great  thunder-darter  of  Olympus,  forget  that 
thou  art  Jove,  the  king  of  gods."—  Shakesp.:  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  ii.  S. 

thunder-dint,  subst.  The  noise  of  thunder;  a 
thundering  noise. 

thunder-dirt,  subst.  The  New  Zealand  name  for 
the  gelatinous  volva  of  Ileodictyon,  formerly  eaten 
by  the  natives.  (Berkeley.) 

thunder-drop,  si»6s<.  One  of  the  large,  heavy, 
thinly-scattered  drops  of  rain  which  precede  a 
thunderstorm. 

"As  thunder-drops  fall  on  a  sleeping  sea." 

Tennyson:  Dream  of  Fair  Women,  122. 

thunder-fish,  s. 

1.  Malapterurus  electricus.    [MALAPTERURUS.] 

2.  Misyurnus  fossilis.     (Nature,  March  25,  1886, 

p.  497.)      [WEATHER-FISH.] 

'thunder-fit,  subs*.    A  shock  or  noise  resembling 
thunder. 
thunder-flower,  s. 

Botany  : 

(1)  Utellaria  holostea  :  A  correspondent  of  Messrs. 
Britten  &  Holland  suggests  that  the  name  may  have 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  immature  capsule  con- 
tains air,  and,  when  pressed  between  the  finger  and 
thumb,  as  it  often  is  for  amusement  by  children,  it 
bursts  with  a  slight  report. 


(2)  Papaver  r  hceas. 

(3) 


Lychnis  vespertina. 

thunder-god,  s. 

Anthropology:  A  deity  who,  in  the  mythology  of 
races  of  low  culture,  are  supposed  to  preside  over 
or  cause  thunder. 

"The  place  of  the  Thunder-god  in  polytheistic  religion 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  Rain-god,  in  many  cases  even  to 
entire  coincidence.  But  his  character  is  rather  of  wrath 
than  of  beneficence,  a  character  which  we  have  half  lost 
the  power  to  realize,  since  the  agonizing  terror  of  thun- 


— Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1813),  ii.  262. 

thunder-head,  s.  A  popular  name  for  the  cloud 
called  Cumulus. 

•thunder-master,  s.    Master  of  the  thunder. 
"No  more,  thou  thunder-master,  shew 
Thy  spite  on  mortal  flies." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

thunder-mug,  subst.  A  chamber  pot ;  a  Jordan. 
iU.S.  Colloq.) 

*thunder-music,  subst.  Music  having  the  deep 
rolling  sound  of  thunder.  (Tennyson:  In  Mem., 
Ixxxvii.  7.) 

thunder-peal,  s.    A  peal  or  clap  of  thunder. 
"And  who,  'mid  thunder-peals  cau  hear 
Our  signals  of  distress." 
Byron:  Stanzas  Composed  during  a  Thunderstorm. 

thunder-pick,  s.    A  popular  name  for  a  Belem- 
nite.  (H.  B.  Woodward:  Geol.Eng.<&  Wales,  p. 261.) 
thunder-plant,  s. 
Pot. :  Sempervivum  tectorum. 
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thunder-proof,  adject.  Proof  or  secure  against 
lightning. 

thunder-rod,  s.    A  lightning-rod  (q.v.). 
"thunder-shoot,  r.  f.    To  strike  or  destroy  by  a 
thunderbolt  or  lightning. 

"Thunder-*hot  and  turned  to  ashes  as  Olimpius." — Ful- 
ler: Hula  and  Profane  State,  V.  vi.  9. 

thunder-shower,  subst.  A  shower  which  accom- 
panies thunder. 

"  And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gush,  full  heavy,  one  by  one, 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  140. 

thunder-splintered,  adj.  Broken  to  pieces  by 
lightning. 

"Shooting  abruptly  from  the  dell 
Its  thunder-splintered  pinnacle." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  11. 

"thunder-stone,  a.    A  thunderbolt. 
"And,  thus  unbrac'd,  Caaca,  as  you  see. 
Have  bared  my  bosom  to  the  thunder-stone." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Cceaar,  I.  S. 

thunder-strike,  v.  t. 

*1.  Lit. :  To  strike,  blast,  or  injure  by  lightning, 
or  as  by  lightning ;  to  strike  as  with  a  thunderbolt. 
"The  armaments  which  thunder-strike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  187. 

2.  Fig.:  To  astonish  or  strike  dumb,  as  with 
something  terrible.  (Used  only  in  the  past  parti- 
ciple.) 

"She  stood  as  it  were  thunder-stricken  with  amaze- 
ment."— Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

•thunder-stroke,  s.  A  thunder-clap;  a  stroke 
or  blast  of  lightning. 

"Saul  saw,  and  fell  to  earth,  as  falls  the  oak. 
At  once,  and  blasted  by  the  thunder-stroke." 

Byron:  Saul. 

thunder-struck,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Struck,  blasted,  or  injured  by  lightning. 

2.  Fig.:  Amazed;  struck  dumb,  as  by  something 
surprising  or  terrible  sxiddeuly  presented  to  the 
mind  or  view. 

"thunder-thump,  s.    A  thunderbolt. 

"Thou  that  throwest  the  thunder-thumps.'* 

Gooff e:  Eglogs,  iv. 

thunder-tube,  s.    A  fulgurite  (q.  v.). 
thun  -dgr,  v.  i.  &  t.    [THUNDER,  «.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  Lit. :  To  make  thunder ;  to  produce  the  noise 
of  thunder.    (Often  used  impersonally  ;  as,  It  thun- 
dered yesterday.) 

"The  Lord  also  thundered  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
Highest  gave  His  voifce." — Psalm  xviii.  13. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  make  a  loud  noise  like  thunder,  particularly 
a  loud,  continued  noise. 

"  Loud  clamors  shake  the  shore. 
The  horses  thunder;  earth  and  ocean  roar!" 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiv.  405. 

2.  To  utter  loud  denunciations  or  threatenings ; 
to  cry  out  loudly. 

"The orators  on  the  other  side  thundered  against  sinful 
associations." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  emit  as  with  the  sound  of  thunder ;  to  utter 
or  issue  by  way  of  throat  or  denunciation;  to 
denounce  loudly. 

"Who  thunders  to  his  captives  blood  and  death." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  1. 

*2.  To  lay  on  with  violence  or  vehemence. 
*thun  -der-bolt,  v.  t.    [THUNDERBOLT,  s.]    To 
strike  with  thunder. 

"  With  his  tongue  he'll  thunderbolt  the  world." 

Keturnfrom  Paritasaits,  ii.  2. 

thun  -der-bolt,  s.    [Eng.  thunder,  and  bolt.\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  popular  and  erroneous  term  implying 
(as  was  anciently  believed)  that  thunder  somehow 
sends  forth  a  destructive  bolt  or  dart.    A  so-called 
thunderbolt  is  really  a  stream  of  lightning  passing 
from  one  part  of  the  heavens  to  the  other,  and 
especially  one  which  reaches  the  earth  and  does 
damage.    Lightning  in   certain    cases    can   leave 
behind  it  a  vitrified  tube,  called  a  Fulgurite  (q.v.), 
which,  however,  isnot  flung  or  darted,  but  is  created 
by  vitrifaction  on  the  spot  where  it  is  found.  Other 
bodies  of  mineral  origin  have  been  popularly  cred- 
ited with  being  thunderbolts. 

"  Kings  and  monarchs  aspire  still  higher,  and  would  be 
gods;  and  yet  they  rest  not  so,  unlesse  they  may  have  the 
power  to  flash  lightnings  and  shoot  thunderbolts,  as  well 
as  Jupiter." — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  126. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  A  daring  or  irresistible  hero. 


Thunderbolt. 


thunderous 

(2)  A  dreadful  threat,  denunciation,  censure,  or 
the  like,  proceeding  from  some  high  authority ;  a 
fulmination. 

"He  severely  threatens  such  with  the  thunderbolt  of 
excommunication." — Hakewill:  On  Providence. 

(3)  Something  very  dreadful,  threatening,  or  as- 
tonishing. 

"A  greater  wreck,  a  deeper  fall, 
A  shock  to  one — a,  thunderbolt  to  all." 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  i. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  (pi.):  (1)  Lychnis vespertina;  (2)  Pa-paver 
rhoeas ,'  (3)  Silene  inflata. 

2.  Her.:  The   thunderbolt   is   represented    as    a 
twisted  bar  in  pale,  inflamed 

at  each  end,  surmounting  two 
jagged  darts  in  saltire,  be- 
tween two  wings  expanded, 
with  streams  of  fire  issuing 
from  the  center. 

3.  Palceont.:  [BELEMNITE.] 

4.  Petrol. :  A  name  frequently 
given  to  the  nodules  of  mar- 
casite  (q.  v.),  which  are  abun- 
dant   in     the     chalk     forma- 
tion. 

thunderbolt -stone,  s.     A 
flint.    (See  extract.) 

"It  is  to  be  noticed  that  these  Sioux,  among  their  varied 
fancies  about  thunder-birds  and  the  like,  give  unusually 
well  a  key  to  the  great  thunderbolt  myth  which  recurs  in 
so  many  lands.  They  consider  the  lightning  entering  the 
ground  to  scatter  there  in  all  directions  thunderbolt- 
stones,  which  are  flints,  Ac.,  their  reason  for  this  notion 
being  the  very  natural  one,  that  these  siliceous  stones 
actually  produce  a  flash  when  struck." — Tylor:  Prim.  Cult. 
(ed.  1873),  ii.  262. 

thun  -der-er,  s.    {Eng.  thunder,  v.;   -er.]     One 
who  thunders;    specif.,  an  epithet  applied  by  the 
ancients  to  Jupiter,  from  the  fact  that  ho  alone  was 
credited  with  the  power  of  hurling  thunderbolts. 
"  For  by  the  black  infernal  Styx  I  swear, 
(That  dreadful  oath  which  binds  the  Thunderer).'1 
Pope:  Thebais,  412. 

IT  The  Thunderer:  An  epithet  applied  to  The 
Times  newspaper  (London)  originally  on  account 
of  a  series  of  strong  articles  contributed  by  Mr. 
Edward  Sterling  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 

thun  -dSr-Ing,  *thun-dre-yng,  *thun-dring, 
*tnun-dryng,  pr,  par.,  a.  &  s.  [THDXDER,  r.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit.:  Emitting  thunder. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Producing  or  attended  by  a  loud  noise  or  rum- 
bling like  thunder  or  artillery. 

"Foul  fall  the  hand  which  bends  the  steel 
Around  the  courser's  thundering  heel." 

Scott:  Nortnan  Horse-shoe,  i. 

2.  Very  great,  large,  or  extraordinary. 

"  I  was  drawing  a  thundering  fish  out  of  the  water." — 
T.  Brown :  Works,  i.  219. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  noise  or  report  of  the  discharge 
of  lightning ;  thunder. 

"  And  leitis  and  voices  and  thundryngis  came  out  of  the 
trone." — n'ycliffe:  Apocalips  iv. 

Thundering  Legion,  s. 

1.  A  Roman  legion  containing  some  Christians, 
which   (A.  I).  174)   fought,  under  Marcus  Antoninus 
against  the  Marcomauni.    The  Roman  army  was 
shut  up  in  a  defile  and  ready  to  perish  with  thirst, 
when  a  thunderstorm  witli  heavy  rain  relieved  them 
of  their  distress,  and  so  terrified  the  enemy  that  a 
complete  victory  was  gained.  The  Christians  attrib- 
uted the  deliverance  to  the  prayer  which  they  had 
just  before  presented,  and  considered  it  miracu- 
lous.   The  heathens  also  considered    the   interpo- 
sition   supernatural,    but  ascribed  it  to  Jupiter, 
Mercury,  or  to  the  power  of  magic.    (Dion  Cassius: 
Roman  Hist.,  Ixxi.  8 ;  Eusebius :  Eccles.  Hint.,  v.  5.) 

2.  A  legion  composed  of  Christian  soldiers  raised 
in  the  Thebais,  and  led  by  St.  Maurice. 

*f  The  name  existed  long  before  it  was  applied  to 
either  of  these  two  legions. 

thun  -dSr-Ing-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  thundering;  -ly."\ 
In  a  thundering  manner ;  with  thunder. 

*thun'-der-less,  a.  [English  thunder,  s. ;  -/ess.] 
Unattended  by  thunder  or  noise. 

"  Thunderless  lightnings  striking  under  sea." 

Tennuson:  To  the  Queen. 

nhiin  -der-ous,  *thun  -droiis,  a.  [Eng.  thun- 
der, s. ;  •out.'] 

1.  Producing,  discharging,  or  emitting  thunder; 
thundery. 

"Notus,  and  Afer,  black  with  thunderous  clouds 
From  Sierra  Liona."  Milton :  P.L.,i.  702. 


Mil,    bSy;     pout,    J<Swl;     cat,    sell,    chorus,     chin,    bench;    go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,    Xenophon.    exist,    ph  -  f. 
-tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     tion,     -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -Die.     -die.      &c.  =bel,     del. 
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thunderously 


2.  Making  a  groat  noiso  like  thunder;  giving  a 
loud  and  deep  sound  ;  sonorous. 

"Whirlwinds  and  tkundrous  storms  his  chariot  drew." 
Brotne;  Paraphrase  of  Job. 

3.  Very  loud  ;  like  thunder. 

"That  berg  .  .  .  split  in  three  portions  with  t hun- 
derout  sound." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*tbun  -der-ous-lf ,  adv.  fEng.  thunderous;  -ly.~\ 
In  a  thunderous  manner;  with  thunder,  or  a  noise 
like  thunder. 

"A  veritable  lion,  as  large  as  any  at  present  existing, 
whose  midnight  roar  to-day  rolls  thumteruusly  in  the  jun- 
gle of  Africa."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

thun'-der-storm,  subst.  [Eng.  thunder,  s.,  and 
storm,  ?.]  A  storm  accompanied  with  thunder. 

If  Thunderstorms  are  much  more  common  in 
tropical  countries  where  the  heat  is  greater  and  the 
evaporation  more  rapid  than  in  temperate  climes, 
and  various  arctic  navigators  report  that  they  be- 
come rare  about  70%  and  are  wholly  absent  above 
75°  N.  In  India  they  are  most  frequent  during  the 
months  of  the  monsoon.  Everywhere  they  are  more 
common  in  summer  than  in  winter.  As  the  elec- 
tricity of  salt  water  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  they  are  less  common  on  the  sea  than 
on  the  land. 

thun'-dSr-y",  *thun'-drjf,  a.  [English  thunder, 
subst.;  -y.] 

1.  Having  the  character  of,  or  resembling  thun- 
der. 

"A  cannon's  thundry  roaring  ball.'* 

Sylvfster:  Du  Bartas. 

2.  Accompanied    with     thunder;    as,     thundery 
weather. 

thfln'-n?,  s.    [TL-XXY.] 
*thuTgh,  prep.    [THROUGH.] 

*thurgh-fare,  s.  [Middle  Eug.  thurgh= through, 
and  /are.]  A  thoroughfare. 

"This  world  nya  but  a  thvrghfare  fal  of  woo, 
And  we  ben  pilgryma.  passyng  to  and  froo." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,849. 

*thUT|Tll-OUt,  prep.  OTttdV.      [THROUGHOUT.] 

thttr  -I-ble,  subst.  [Lat.  thuribulum,  turibulum, 
from  thus,tus  (genit.  thttrt's,  turis)  —  frankincense, 
from  Gr.  thyo~to  offer  sacrifice,  to  sacrifice;  thyos 
=  a  sacrifice,  an  offering.] 

Eccles.:  A  censer,  a  vessel  for  burning  incense. 
Thuribles  of  some  kind  must  be  as  old  as  use  of 
incense  in  the  services  of  the  Church;  but  their 
present  form, 
according  to 


dates   only 
from     the 
twelfth  cent- 
ury.      The 
modern  thur- 
ible   consists 
of  a  metallic 
vessel  or  cup. 
sometimes  or 
gold  or  silver, 
but     more 
commonly   of 
brass   or  lat- 
een, in  which  Thurible, 
burning  char-    a  Thurifer,  with  thurible;    6  Priest,  in 
coal  is  placed,                  cope,  incensing  the  altar, 
with  a  mova- 
ble perforated  cover.    Chains  are  attached,  so  that 
the  thurible  may  be  waved  to  and  fro  for  the  read- 
ier dispersion  of  the  smoke  of  the  incense,  which  is 
thrown  on  the  live  charcoal.    [THURIFER.] 

thttr'-I-fer,  s.  [Eccles.  Latin  thuriferqrius=a 
thurifer;  from  Latin  thus  (genit.  thuris)  =  incense, 
and/ero=to  bear.] 

Eccles.:  The  attendant  at  high  mass,  solemn  ves- 
perst  and  benediction,  who  usos  the  thurible,  either 
by  simply  waving  it  to  and  fro  [see  cut  a  under 
Thurible],  or  for  incensing  the  clergy,  choir,  and 
congregation,  and  at  certain  times  presents  it  to 
the  officiating  priest  that  he  may  incense  the  altar 
[see  cut  6  under  Thurible!  or  the  Host.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  office  of  thurifer  belongs  to  the 
acolyte,  the  highest  of  the  four  Minor  Orders,  but 
all  the  functions  of  the  acolyte  are  now  freely  per- 
formed by  laymen. 

taii-rlf-er-ous,  «.  [THCRIFER.]  Producing  or 
bearing  frankincense. 

thttr-I-fl-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  thus  (genit.  thuris) 
=  frankincense,  and  /oci'o=to  make.]  The  act  of 
censing  or  fuming  with  iucense ;  the  act  of  burning 
incense. 

"Borne  semblance  of  an  idolatrous  thnrification." — Bp. 
Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience,  disc.  3,  case  3. 

*thttr'-I-f  y,  v.  t.  &  i.    [THTJEIFICATION.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  perfume  with   odors   as  from    a 
thurible ;  to  cense. 

"Sensed  and  thurified  in  the  smoake." — Nashe;  Lenten 
Stuffe. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  scatter  incense ;  to  cense. 
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Thu-rln    gl-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:   Of  or  pertaining  to   Thuringia,    a 
region  of  Central  Germany,  which  coinprisi-d  j»arts 
of  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony  and  the  Saxon 
duchies. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Thnriugia. 
thu-rlng  -He,  s.     "After  Thuringia,  where  first 

found  ;  surf.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  massive  mineral  stated  to  consist  of  an 
aggregate  of  minute  scales.  Hardness  'J*r>;  spccitic 
gravity,  as  obtained  by  various  mineralogists, 
3'151-3'197;  luster,  dull;  color,  dark  pistachio- 
green  ;  fracture,  sub-conchoidal.  Composition  :  A 
hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  sesquioxide  and  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  with  a  little  magnesia.  Dana  (if 
half  the  water  be  basic),  computes  from  the  analyses 
the  formula  j  (RO,HO)3  +  ^  (Al2OsFejOj)438iOa  + 
4HO. 

thurl,  s.    [A.  S.  Msjre;=ahole.]    [THRILL.] 

Mining  : 

1.  A  short  communication  between  adits. 

2.  A  long  adit  in  a  coal-pit. 
thurl,  v.  i.    [THURL,  «.] 

Mining  :  To  make  a  breach  into  former  workings 
or  gate-roads. 

*thurp-r6d£,  *thur-rok,  *thor-rocke,  .-.-.  [A.  s. 
thurruck=a  boat.] 

1.  The  hold  of  a  ship. 

"  "  The  same  hnrme  do  sometime  the  ttmal  d  ropes  of  water 
that  enteren  thargh  a  small  crevicein  the  thurrok,  and  in 
the  bottom  of  the  ship."  —  Chaucer:  Parsones  Tale. 

2.  A  receptacle,  a  sink. 

"Then  cometh  idelnesse  that  is  the  gate  of  all  harms 
*  .  .  This  idelnesse  is  the  thurrok  of  all  wicked  and 
vilains  thoughtes."  —  Chaucer:  Parsones  Tale. 

Thiirs;  da?,  *Thurs-dei,  *Thores-day, 
*Thors-day,  e.  [Tliors-day,i.e.,thedayot  Thor. 
the  god  of  thunder.  [THOB.]  A.  S.,  1hunres-dceg  = 
the  day  of  thunder  ;  thunres  (genit.  of  thunor}  = 
thunder,  and  dcBy—day;  Icel.  th6rs-dogr^  from 
r)  =Thor, 


thdrs  (genit.  of  thirr 


,  thunder,  and  dagr=a 


day  ;  Dut.  Donderdoq,  from  donrfer=thunder  ;  Sw. 
&  Dan.  Torsdag:  Ger.  Donnerstag.  The  Eomaus 
similarly  called  the  day  dies  ^oris^the  day  of  Jove 
or  Jupiter,  the  god  corresponding  to  the  Scandi- 
navian Thor;  hence,  Ital.  Giovedi  ;  Fr.  Jeudi.]  The 
fifth  day  of  the  week. 

•thirst  (l),s.    (THIRST.] 

thurst  (2)  ,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mining  :  The  ruins  of  the  incumbent  strata  after 
the  pillars  and  stalls  are  wrought  out. 

thus,  adv.  [A.  S.  dhus,  prob.  an  instrumental 
case  of  dh*s=this  ;  cf  .  O.  S.  f  htu=this  ;  thius,  instru- 
mental case  of  rfte«o=this  ;  O.  Fris.  thus  ;  Dan.  dug.] 

[THIS.] 

1.  In  this  manner. 

(1)  Pointing  to  something  present  and  in  view  ; 
generally  accompanied  with  a  gesture  explaining 
the  meaning. 

"I  extend  my  hand  to  him  thu»"  —  Shakesp.:  Twelfth 
-\~ight,  ii.  5. 

(2)  Pointing  to  something  which  follows  immedi- 
ately. 

"  Reason  thus  with  life." 

Shakegp.:  Measnre  fur  Measure,  iii.  1. 

(3)  Pointing  to  something  which  has  preceded,  or 
has  been  said. 

"  Why  hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  us?"—  lake  ii.  48. 

2.  Pointing  to  something  following  as  an  effect  or 
result;  accordingly,  consequently,  therefore,  so. 

"  Thus  we  are  agreed." 
Shakfsp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  6. 

3.  Denoting  degree  or  quality  ;  so  ;  to  this  extent 
or  degree. 

"I  am  thus  bold  to  pat  yonr  grace  in  mind." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  2. 

*;  Thus  far  :  So  far  ;  to  this  point  or  degree. 
"  Thus  far  you  shall  answer." 

Shakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  i.  4. 

thus,  ».  [Lat.]  Frankincens3  (q.v.).  Also  applied 
to  the  resin  of  the  spruce-fir. 

ThuS-neT-da,  subst.  [Scandinavian  (7)  female 
name.] 

Astron.:  [ASTEROID,  219.] 

thus  -sock,  a.    [TcssocK.] 

thtr-ya,  8.    [THUJA.] 

thu-y-tes,  «.    [THUITES.] 

thwack,  v.  t.  [A  variant  from  Mid.  Eng.  thakken 
=  to  stroke;  A.  S.  thaccian=to  stroke;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  thjOkka=to  thwack,  to  thump.]  [WHACK.] 

1.  To  strike  with  something  flat,  blunt,  and 
heavy  ;  to  bang,  to  thump,  to  boat,  to  thrash. 

"Here's  he  that  was  wont  to  thwack  our  general."  — 
Shakf-ip.  :  CoHolanus,  iv.  5. 


thwarter 

*2.  To  slap,  to  dash. 

"He  thicnckx  fmirteene  scriptures  into  the  margent." — 
lip.  Hull:  Apoloffie  ayaiust  Jlrviniiste. 

thwack,  s.  [THWACK,  «.]  A  heavy  blow  with 
something  blunt  and  hard ;  a  thump,  a  bang. 

"  After  plenty  of  ludicrous  distress,  as  well  as  many  a 
serious  thtcnck,  the  Danes,  who  seemed  repeatedly  to  be 
ontheeveof  victory,  were  at  liist  overcome." — Knight: 
Pictorial  lliat.  Kno.,  ii.  876. 

thwack -er,  s.  [Eng.  thwack,  v. ;  -er.]  Onewho 
or  that  which  beats  or  thwacks.  [THWACKINO- 

FRAME.] 

thwack  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [THWACK,  v.] 

thwacking-frame,  s. 

Tile-making:  A  table  with  a  curved  top,  upon 
which  a  half-dried  pantile  is  beaten  to  form.  The 
tool  by  which  the  upper  side  is  beaten  has  the 
shape  of  the  segment  of  a  cylinder,  and  is  called 
the  thwacker. 

thwaite,  s.  [Icel.  thrcit,  1hveiti  —  a  piece  or  par- 
cel of  land,  from  the  same  root  as  A.  S  thwltan=to 
chop,  to  cut  off.]  [TnwiTE.J  In  the  north  of  Eng- 
land a  parcel  of  ground  reclaimed  and  converted  to 
tillage.  Thwaite  occurs  frequently  as  the  second 
element  in  place  names  in  the  Lake  district,  as 
CrossMH'aite,  Applethwaite,  &c. 

thwaite,  s.    FTwAiTE(l).] 

thwart,  *  thwert,  adv.,  a.,  prep.  *  «.  [Icel. 
thi-ert,  (neut.  of  ffe"err)=across,  transverse;  cogn. 
with  Dan.  tvoer  (a.)  =trausverse ;  f«£Ert=across ;  Sw. 
t«Jr=cross,  unfriendly ;  rt>drt=rudely ;  Dut.  dinars 
=cross,  crossly;  A.  S.  M«>eorfc=perverse,  trans- 
verse; M.  H.  Ger.  dwerch,  twerch;  Ger.  zicerch= 
across,  awry,  obliquely;  Goth.  <ftwairAs=crobS, 
angry.] 

A.  As  adverb:  Transversely,  obliquely,  across, 
athwart. 

"Whether  thwart  or  flatly  it  did  lyte." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  vi.  30. 
*B.  As  adjective  .* 

1.  Transverse,  oblique ;  lyingorbeing  across  some- 
thing else. 

"  The  slant  lightning  whose  thwart  flame,  driven  down 
Kindles  the  gummy  bark  of  fir  or  pine." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  X.  1,075. 

2.  Perverse,  obstinate,  cross-grained. 

"  His  herte  dho  wurdh  thirert ." 

Genesis  anil  Exodus,  3,099. 
*C.  As  prep. :  Across,  athwart. 

"  Thwart  her  horse." — Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  43. 
D.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  Opposition,  defiance. 
"In  thwart  of  your  fair  inclinations." — Mad.  D'  Arblayr 
Cecilia,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Naut.:  One  of  the  transverse  planks  which  keep 
the  sides  of  a  boat  asunder,  like  the  beams  cf  a 
ship,  and  servo  as  seats  for  the  rowers.    They  are 
placed  about  two  feet  ten  inches  apart,  from  center 
to  center,  in  single-banked  boats,  and  three  feet  iu 
double-banked  boats. 

thwart-hawse,  adv. 

Naut. :  Across  the  hawse. 

thwart,  "thwert,  v.  t.&  i.    [THWAET,  adt).] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  place  or  pass  across  ;  to  cross. 

"  Swift  as  a  shooting  star 
In  autumn  thwarts  the  night." 

Milton:  P.  t.,  iv.  557. 
•2.  To  cross. 

"  With  their  thwarted  legs  upon  their  monuments."— 
Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  III.  iii.  11. 

3.  To  cross,  as  a  purpose ;  to  frustrate  or  defeat ; 
to  traverse. 

"A  greater  power  than  we  can  contradict 
Hath  thwarted  our  intents;  come,  come  away." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 
*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  go  or  move  crosswise,  across,  or  obliquely. 

2.  To  be  in  opposition  ;  to  be  opposed. 

"  It  is  easy  to  be  imagined  what  reception  any  proposi- 
tion shall  find,  that  shall  at  all  thwart  with  these  internal 
oracles." — Locke. 

3.  To  be  perverse. 

•  •  Such  shields  tooke  the  name  Clypei,  i.  chased  and 
engraven,  not  in  the  old  word  in  Latine  Cluere,  which 
signineth  to  fight,  or  to  bee  well  reputed,  as  our  tlnrnrt- 
iny  grammarians  would  with  their  subtile  sophistrift 
seeme  to  etymologize  and  derive  it."—/'.  Holland:  Ptlny, 
bk.  mv.  ch.  iii. 

thwart  -er,  s.    [Eng.  thwart;  •er.'] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  thwarts,  frustrates,  or 
defeats. 

2.  A  disease  in  sheep,  indicated  by  shaking,  trem- 
bling, or  convulsive  motions. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fill,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ctire,     unite,     cur,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


thwarting 
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thymotic-acid 


'  The  thtcartinga  of  your  dispositions, 

.V/m/.'cs/)..-    (,'orlO/UHH.f,   111. 

thwart   Ing-tf ,  adv. 


UUVJ.UUB  "-1    ino  uicii-j  v"wt»  <  ----  -  —i  ---  --  ,  •  biiy-juci  ~iii)    ><"./•      I  **•*••    '"'a 

like  that  of  the  kangaroos,  opens  backward,    Ihe    belonging  to  a  tliynu-la  (q.  v.). 

female  produces  four  young  at  a  birtll.  "There  was  another  entrance  to  the  Ih  nmelir  platform." 


uun<uii-*uB  +J,  -— •••     L —  -.—a:  -'»;].  In         thy-la-CO  -1S-6,    S.     [Gr.    thylakos  =  a    pouch,    a     —Donaldson? Thnii7r  Jf  the  ijreeks,  p.  229. 

a  thwarting  manner ;  so  as  to  thwart ;  in  opposition.          ,         j  ,^- i:....  -i  „,    ,    r  _ ,. 


thym  -ene  (th  ast),  s.    [Mod.  Latin  thym(ws)  ; 


m^-ll^p,    C1UH    Ittlntv.—  «._„.,    _ 

Med. :  The  art  of  employing  perfumes  m  medi- 


the  Phalangistidse  and  Macropodidee,  and  its  den- 


thwart  -ShlPS,  adv-     [TinVAKTSHIF.] 

.Vou<. :  Across  the  vessel.  titioiTconipietely  unlike  that'of  any  known  pro-  cine.    (Dunglison.) 

thwite,  Hhwltte,  *thwyte,  r.r.    [A.S.tAwttaii.]  daceons  animal,  this  view   has  been   questioned.  thyrn-_ic  (th  astl,  a.  [Lat.  thym(vs) ;  Eng.  snff. 

o  cut .or  clip  with  or  as  with  a  knife.                     .  (Prof.  Flower,  in  Encyc.  Brit.,  xv.  383.)  . .,.  I  J 

eie  must  be  had  in  thwitting  and  sharpning  *thy-la-CO-ther  -I-fim,  subst.    [Gr.  ihylakos=a  Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  thymus  gland ;  as, 

,r  impe."-P.  Holland.-  Pliny,  bk.  ivii.,  ch.  p()Uch  and  therion=&  wud  beast.]  tho  thi/mic  vein. 


T. 

"A  carfull 

ii"-  ^"pateerototosi  "Owen's  name  for  Amphitherium  thy  mlC  -Ic  (th  as  t),  adj.    [Formed  from  Eng. 

*thwit-el,  s.    [A.  S.,  from  thn-ltan=to   cut.]    A  (q.  v.).  thymol  (q.  v.).]     Derived  from  or  containing  thy- 

kniJe,  a  whittle.  th^-mal  -liis,  s.  [Hr.  f/u/mallos=an  unidentified  11)0i 

"A  Shefleld  thwitel  bare  he  in  hi^hose^  ^  fish  mentioned  by  jfljan  (  * 

*thwit-ten,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [THWITE.] 
thwit  -tie,  o.  f .    [A  frequent,  from  thwite  (q.  v.) .] 
To  whittle  (q.  v.). 

;  s.    [A.  S.  t hwang.]    A  thong,  a  strap. 
thworl,  thworle,  n.    [WHORL.] 


» 


tilt  o.    [  V  shorter  form  of  THINE  (q.  v.).]    Of  or    Grayling  (q.  v.) 

iHTtai'uing  to  thee;  relating  to  thee;  the  possessive       thyme    (th  as   t),  *tyme,  s.    [Fr.  thym;  Pro 
pronoun  of  the  second  person  singular.  thime;  Ital.  tiino;  Lat.  thi/mus  (q.  v.).] 


north  of  Europe,  Asia  and  North  America,  of  which  ide_  It  comes  over  as  a  yellow  oil,  which  may  be 
the  best  known  are  Thymallus  signifer,  the  Pnisxon  purjfle(i  by  crystallization  from  ether-alcohol.  It 
bleu  of  the  Canadian  voyageurs,  and  T.vulgaris,  the  forms  reddish-yellow  four-sided  shining  lamina-, 


having  an  aromatic  odor.  It  is  heavier  than  water, 
v     only  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  easily  in  ether, 
melts  at  48°,  and  boils  at  about  235°. 
thy-mo-Il'-a-mide  (th  as  t),  s.   [Eng.  thymoil. 


Who'll  weep  for  thy  deficiency?" 


u^^t'^,,",    *...y«.— ..    — —                        ,  >+L  tins  at  least  two  uyurouuiu»»u;'.  Anemone,  v  m^&m,  vnem.:  v^igno^^'ia'    A"«  piuviuiii,  ui  m«  u^idation 

their  flesh  to  their  father,  who  partook  of  the  dread-  £»'£         ene    (-.0Hlt,  and  an  oxygenated  product,  of  thymoSl  by  the  action  of  the  air  in  presence  of 

ful  meal.  thymol,  CmHuO.  potash.    The  potassium  salt  of  the  acid  which  is 

2.  Fig.:  Cannibal.  2.  Pharmacy:  It  is  a  powerful  local  stimulant,  formed  is  exhausted  with  alcohol  and  decomposed 

"Did  not  popular  rumor  charge  them  with  nocturnal  which  may  be  used  in  toothache  if  applied  by  lint  with  hydrochloric  acid.    The  acid  is  then  obtained 

orgies  and  Thuestean   feasts?  "—Farrar:    Early  Vans  of  ()r  cotjon.    Mixed  with  olive  oil  or  spirit  and  cam-  jn  ,jinBy  yellow  uncrystallizable  flocks  sparingly 

Christianity,  oh.  iv.  phor,  it  is  a  stimulating  liniment  in  chronic  rheu-  soiuble  in  water. 

thy.;-ine,  a._  [Gr.  thuinos=ot  or  belonging  to  the  matism,  sprains,  bruises,  &c.  thy-mo  -11-61  (th  as  t) ,  8.    [Eng.  thymoll ;  -o(.] 

thym-eld  (th  as  t) ,  s.    [Eng.  thyme ;  -id.] 


Lnrit 

£ 

t.h 


1 

lai 


, 
Thuia.    [THUJA.]    (See  etym.ii  compound.)] 


thy  -U-^ine,  s.    [THYLACIXTJS.]  tny-me-U.s.    [Gr.  thi/melc^a  placo  for  sncri-    "^^"-61  (th  as  t),  s.    [Mod.  L,at.thym(us) ;  -of.] 

ZoOL:  Tht/lacinus  cynocephalus.  from  Now  Zea-    tice    .    .    .    a  platform,  an  orchestra.]  /"/iem  •  i^nHnHO.    Thymylic  hydrate,  thymylic 

land,  the  largest  predaceous  marsupial  now  living.        Greek  .<J»*>'"  •  *«   ftlovntion.  in  the  form  of  an       ,^/l-,  f'j",v'H        5J  iU» ^ sJ  mi -.,«,,„ ««.^,t 

It  is  a  little  smaller  than  a  wolf,  dog-like  in  form ;    aitar,  in" 
head  elongated,  muzzle  pointed,  ears   moderate,    theater 
erect,   triangular.     Color   grayish-brown,    with    a        +>»«_T 
MTio  of  transverse  black  bands  on  tho  hinder  part 
of  the   back   and 
loins  ;   fur  short 
and  closely  ap- 
plied to  the  skin ; 
tail  of   moderate 
length,  thick  at 
the    base  and   ta- 
pering toward  the 
apex,  clothed  with 
snort  hair.    These 
animals  are  semi- 
plantigrade,  walk- 
ing partly  on  the 
toes  and  partly  on 
the    soles  of    the 
feet.     They   are 


stvle  one  •  stigma  undivided ;  ovary  one-celled,  with    ju  the  Listerian  system. 

17  7          i  _i__i 1  „   .     i'     ..:  ,      !,-.,..!      rlvt*     ?illf_llL-» 


Thylacine. 


Chem, :  UnHuUs—UlO^Uv'ljUa.    i  nymyicaroomc 

iery  desteuctive  to  sheep,  and  for  that  reason  the    ~  thyMne-li'-ce-ous  (or  ceous  as  shus,  til  as  t),    acid.    Prepare^d  by  heating  thymol  with  sodium  in 
— LA i _i — : — **j  4.t.«.«    ;«    +*.«  a  ftask  through  which  a  stream  of  carbonic  anny- 


boll,    boy;     prut,    j'tfwl;    cat,    «ell.     chorus,     9liln.    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect      Xenophon     e?i8t    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -5ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -We,     -die,    &c.  =  Del.     del. 


thymotide 
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tiara 


<iutanot=a  fringe,  and  />f.wii  =  a  wing.] 
Entom. :  Hali. lay's  name  for  the  group  more  gen- 


needles,  which  melt  at  1ST  . 


thyroid-body,  «. 


thy'-mus  (th  as  t),  svlat.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 


Diverging,  anther  cells  a"t  first  nearly  parallcj,~after-  ih^-i6iA°-T-a.l'n     [V™7h^^l"*eni  -\  P,.r,  !nu?e  or  less  ex,IJOSP(!  = maxillary  palpi  oft..,,  !,.„«; 

ward  diverging:    the   connective,    sub-triangular,  ins    r  rl*  t '    't    tl     tl         rt          H         .'•J.],  crtdm  labium  more  or  less  clef  tin  front ;  prothorax  1; 

small  nuts  nearly  smooth.    Known  species  forty!  T  cartilage.  some  of  the  abdominal   segments    bear   pairs   of 

from  the    temperate  parts  of  the  Eastern  Hemi-  thy-rop  -ter-a,  s.  [Gr.  thyra=a  door,  and  pteron  appendages,  and  there  are  generally  two  or  three 

sphere.    The  Lemon  or  Lemon-scented  thyme  (T.  =  <L*'1?*-}  caudal  bristles.    [('OLJ.EMBOL  v.] 

citriodonis)  is  a  variety  of  T.serpyllum,  cultivated  tool.:  A  genus  of  v  espertihomdse  (q.v.).  forming  '•  Palceont.:  Their  remains  are  often  found  in 

in  gardens  for  its  agreeable  smell.    T.  chamcedrus,  a  separate  _group  of  that  family  (Dobson:  Catat.  amber,  which  is  of  Post-Tertiary  date. 


thi-self,  *thy-selfe,  pron.    [English 
A  reflexive  pronoun  used  after  tlunt 
ed  or  understood),  to  mark  distinction  with 


infancy.    Its  name  refers  to  its  resemblance  to  the 
flowers  of  thyme. 


"thyrse,  s.    [THYRSUS.] 

thyrse-flower, s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Thyrsacanthus  (q.  v.). 


ti,  s.    [Native  name.] 

thym  -y  (th  as  t) ,  adj.     [Eng.  fhym(e) ;  -«.]    Of       Bot.:  The  genus  Thyrsacanthus  (q.  v.).  \.  Cordyline  ti,  formerly  Dfaccena  terminal,*   a 

ature  of  or  abounding  with  thyme;    hence,       thyrs -I-form,  a.    [Latin  thyrsus,  and /onna=  small  liliaceous  tree  about  twelve  feet  high,  a  native 

fragrant.                                                                                form -,  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.    Its  great  woody  roots 

thym -yl  (th  ast),s.    [Eng.  thj/mfol) ;  •yl.']                Bot.:  Resembling  a  thyrsus.  when  baked  become  sweet  and  nutritious.    When 

thyr  -si  tes,  s.    [THYKSUS.]  boUed  itf,urnish,es  a  syrup  used  as  a  .substitute  for 


The  radical  of  thymol  and  its 


sugar.    When  the  roots  are  bruised,  mixed  wit 

" 


*tl  -ar.,  s.    [Fr.  tiare,  from  Lat.  tiara.}    A  tiara. 


forms  a  series  of  crystalline  compounds.  The  species  attain  a  length  of  from  four  to  five^feet, 

thy-myl-Ic  (th  as  t),  adj.    [Eng.  thymyl;  -ic.]    and  are  esteemed  as  food  fishes. 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  thymol  (q.v.).  thyr  -sold,    thyr-sold -al,    a.    [Gr.   thyrsos=a       tl-ar  -a,  tl-a  -ra,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  tiara,  tiaras 

thymyllc-acid     alcohol     or    hydrate     nubst     thyrsus,  and  eido*=form,  appearance.]  =  the  Persian  head-dress  worn  on  great  occasions. 

Bot. :  Having  somewhat  the  form  of  a  thyrsus.         Skeat   suggests  a  deriva- 


*th*n -nl-dSB,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  thynn(us),  2;  !*ny,rse,;  s-    [Latin,,  from 

Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idie.T,  Greek   rAwrso^a    light,  f&< 

Entom.:  An  old  family  of  Fossorial  Hymenoptera,  straight  shaft,  a  stalk.]  $M 

now  merged  in  Sapygids?.  .1-  Class.  Antiq.:   One  of  W 


•ged  in  Sapygidee. 

4-v.x*,-  *,-«        FT    t    «         *-<     JL               ^L    .  the    most   common   attri- 

thyn  -nus,  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  thynHos=tiio  tunny  butcs  or  emblems  of  Bac- 

(q.  v  >   from  tti/«o  =  to  rush  fast,  to  dart  along.]  chus  and  bu  followers.    It 

1.  Ichthy.  <£  Palceont.:   A  genus  of  Scombridap,  Pnn«i«i-oH  <,ftr>n  of  a  anonr 

with  several  species,  ranging  over  tropical  and  tem^  S?  staff  wraD   ed  with  !vv 

perate  seas.    First  dorsal  continuous,  spines  feeble ;  and  vine  brashes  or  of  a 

K«UM  L.;T  *-«  «;^«  r  ,.i...    u^i,:«^  +.!,„  .!,:_„„!  „-       __i '  ana  vine  nrancnes  or  ot  a 


from  six  to  nine  finlets  behind  the  dorsal  and  anal  fancehav"^  the  iron  part 

scales  of  pectoral  crowded,  forming  a  corselet;  a  th?nst  mto  f  oine cone   In 

longitudinal  keel  on  each  side  of   the  tail.    Not  ancent  representations  it 
uncommon  in  Eocene  and  Miocene  formations.  ared  in  v^k.ns  forms 

»2.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Thynnidee  (q.  T.).  Ttyrsi  were  carried  by  the 

thyr-e-o-  (yr  as  lr),pref.    [THYHO-.]  Bacchanals  in  their  hands, 

thyr-e-op-tgr-I -nse  (yr  as  Sr),  «.  pi.    [Prefix  when  celebrating  the 


thyreo-;  Greek  ptcro»  =  a  feather,  a  wing,  and  Lat.    orgies  of  Bacchus, 
fern.  pi.  adj.  surf.  -inceA  "  Round    about    him, 

Entom.:  A  sub-family  of  Truncatipennse  (q.  v.).  Bacchantes, 


ft  »  m,  >  t^    tj    a    UVMB^VI  c*o    i  111-    jwtJi  a 

fair        Group  of  Thyrsi.  are  of  his  spiritual  juris- 


had  the  privilege  of  wear- 
ing   the  tiara   erect;   the    •! 
nooility  and  priests  wore 
it  depressed,  or  turned 
down  on  the  fore  side.    Its 
form  is  described  variously 
by    different    authors,   so 
that  it  must  have  varied 
at  different   periods.    Ac- 
cording   to    Xenophou   it  Tiara, 
was  encompassed  with  the    a.  Example  from  Khorsa- 
diadem,  at  least  on  cere-        bad,  showing  the  Great 
monial  occasions. 

2.  The  triple  crown  worn 
by  the  Pope  on  certain 
occasions  as  a  sign  of  his 
temporal  power,  of  which 
it  is  a  badge^  as  the  keys 


of  Assyria  wearing 
the  tiara.  Over  the  tunic 
is  a  cloak  of  two  pieces, 
fringed,  and  covered 
with  large  rosettes,  ft. 
Ancient  Persian  soldier 
wearing  the  tiara. 


They  seek  their  prey  upon  or  under  the  bark  of 
trees  where  small  insects  abound. 


thyr-6-  (yr  as  ir) ,  pref.    rGreck  thVreos=a  door-       ^SSTt  ^Tf*  -'T 
stone,^a  large,  oblong  shield,  shaped'  like  a  door;       "  Bot--  A  kmd  of  mHor- 


vjiuupui  injioi.  are  ot  ms  spiritual  juns- 

,  o.  From  an  Egypto- Roman    diction.    The  whole  history  of  the  Papal  Tiara  i 

Bearing  cymbals,  flutes,      bas-relief    of    the  ti _ne    uncertain.    Nicholas  I.  (858-67)  is  said  to  have  her 


of  Emperor  Hadrian;  6.    the  first  to  unite  the  princely  crown  with  the  miter. 
From  a  fragment  of  a 


and  thyrse»." 


, 

a—a  door.]    Shaped  like  a  door;  oblong. 
thyro-hyals,  s.  pi. 


sarcophagus,  containing 

escence  consisting  of  "a  Jj  %X^^jj* 
panicle,  the  principal  di-  and  a  fawn  „.  rf."^0^ 
ameter  of  which  is  in  the 


dS-aife£=S.C«n-J*-.«!»*.«W    =Sbe^e™ine"ba"e      v^^Fr^tTe1^ 


TU  ."  ,  —  ^  jm^:  v     c    I4JU1UI     UUUBi  .. 

1  hey  project  backward  from  its  sides  and  end  hi  and  the  apex;  a  compact 

rounded  extremities.  panicle.thelowerbranches 
thyro-hyold,  a. 


of  Bacchus  received  by 

I'.mnn-,  i  nr-  n  n%  ci  i  ,i  .11  n:i  it1.-      Icarus  in  the  garden  of  a 
of  which  are  shorter  than      villa  in  Athens  (a  fawn 

Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hyoid  bone  and  the    those  in  the  middle.    It  is      bears  the  thyrsus  behind 
thyroid  axis.  at    first   centripetal    and      Bacchus);  /.  From  a  bas- 

•-        •     -  relief   of   the    youthful 

Bacchus,  bearing  a  thyr- 


Thyro-hyoid  arch:  afterward  centrifugal.  Ex- 

Embryol.:  The  third  of  the  branchial  arches  or    ample,  the  Lilac. 
—  1  plates.    It  is  related  to  the  formation 


BUS,  and  accompanied  by 
thy-sa  -nl-a,  tubst.  [Gr.       a  fawn. 


Successive  Forms  of  the  Papal  Tiara. 


fi    i.uiuiabiuii  wJUV'tstl  -111-  it    BUQK,      \IL,         it  tiiw 

the  lower  or  great  cornua  and  the  body  of  the    th,jsanos= fringe.] 

'brya°n^hlSDaercf.nodf  ZSJSSSS^^  ^  *™    b^'?:-tr^nheM^^ 

oV'w?™     ±?f    *SJf'    W^*'    fUl    father:= W6'    W6t'    Wre'     cam*1'     hSr'     thgre=     Plne-    ""-    8jre-    "Ir.    ^«!»e;     go,    pft, 
or.     wore,    wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur.     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     as,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


though  the  Bollandists  think  this  was  done  before 
-Voctua  =  the  Ere-    his  time.    The  common  statement  that  Boniface 
VIII.  (about  1300)  added  the  second  is  incorrect. 


tiaraed 
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tick 


tlb  -I-a  s. 


,  the  shin-bone.]  tick  (2),  *teke  (1),  *tike,  niaue,  *tyke.  s.   [p. 


for  Hefele  (BeitrOge,  ii.  236  sqq.)  shows  that  Inno- 


is  reprosentod  wearing  the  second  crown 
int iua  nldcr  than  the  time  of   Boniface. 


gold:  on' each  side  is  a  ^pendant^embroidered  and  twisted,  and ^ articulates   witn 

f  ring'  • 

Theti 

natiot 

of  St  looter  s,  wim  tuo  w,>mo.      *.ww*.^  .......  ....... ».  coiiuyitii"    ouim^wo    DI*IJ^UI uu»n 

adorned  with  three  crowns,  and  know  that  thou  the  femur,  and  an  external  and 

art   Father   of    princes   and   kinas,  Ruler  of   tlio  an  internal  tuberosity ;  the  shaft 

World,  and  Vicar  of  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ.  js  three-sided,  the  inner  surface 

3.  Hence,  figuratively  used  for  the  papal  dignity,  convex  and  subcutaneous;  the 

4.  A  crown,  a  diadem.  inferior   is  smaller   than   the 

"  This  royal  robe,  and  this  ti,,r»,  wore  superior  extremity,  and  forms  a 

OldPriam,  and  this  golden  scepter  bore."  thick  process  called  the  internal 

Vradtu  •  Virgil'*  JEnela,  vii.  SSI.  malleolus.     (Quam.)     The  tibia 

j  i  corresponds  with  the  radius  of 

tl-ar -aed,  ti-ar -aed,  a.    [English  tiara;  -ed.]  the  arm. 

Adorned  with  or  wearing  a  tiara.  2.  Entom. :   The  fourth   joint 

p«-»-rW-I-«m...    [Mod.  Lat.dimi».,  from  (urn.  ««*•>•£.   A  kim,  „,  pipB, 


Flute-Player 
with  Tibia. 


trees,  but  ready  to  attach  themselves  to  animals, 
which  sometimes  suffer  greatly  from  their  attacks. 
The  quantity  of  blood  drawn  from  their  hosts  by 
these  little  pests  is  by  no  means  so  inconsiderable  as 
one  might  imagine  from  their  original  size,  tor 
their  skin  is  so  distensible  that  the  gorged  parasite 
increases  to  many  timesitsoriginalbulk.  Although 
generally  confined  to  some  particular  species  or 
group  of  animals,  ticks  occasionally  attack  man. 
(See  extract.} 

"Delegorgue  speaks  of  some  very  small,  reddish  ticks 
in  Africa,  which  cover  the  clothes  by  thousands,  and  pro- 
duce distressing  itching.    Others  are  found  in  different 
Sarts  of  the  globe,    and  twenty-four  species  have  been 
escribed."— Fan  Benerlen:  Animal  Parasites,  p.  143. 
2.  Sot.:  The  same  as  TICK-BEAN  (q.  v.). 
There  are  several  varieties  of  the  t/ek-nfii«  in  cultiva- 


[TIARA.")  plagiaulos,  and  to  the  Komans  as  tibia  obliyua;  both  of  Mt»r    , 

1.  Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Fringillidie  with  one  spe-    these  terms  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  nature.    By  the  -eaier,  .s. 

cie<s  from  Brazil.  Bill  conical,  entire;  head  crested;    Romans  the  cross.flute  was  sometimes  called  also  tibia       Ornith.:  Any   individual    of 


2.  The  ace  of  trumps  in  the  game  of  gleek. 
IT  (1)  St.  Tib's  Eve :  An  expression  equivalent 
;he  "  6 


tibia. 


tresses  and  beds. 
Of,  belonging  to,  or  connected       2.  Ticking  (q.v.). 


II  m  at.  no  8  CJTX:  AU  eiyii                    ,aioi™.u  tibio-nbular   a.    Of.  belonging  to,  or  connecteu  v:.  licking  (q.  v.j. 

the  "  Greek  Calends  "  ;  never.    Brewer  says  tuat  St.  ith  tho  tibia  and  tllo  flDuia.    There  are  tibio-fibu-  ..  Like  as,  for  quilts,  tick*, 

Tib's  is  a  corrupted  form  of  St.  Ubes,  itself  a  cor-  articulations.  the  Cadurci   in   France  ha< 

ruption  of  Setubal.     There  is  no  St.  Ubes  in  the  tlbl()-.tarBal    a.  Pliny,  bk.  iix.,  ch.  i. 

„., "    f  AI  .  ,-..jj .    t {r'ina,      ™»f  *\  ..  „*    .   f\t   —    t.,.1....        ...    ,..   tl...    tilii-.  nnr!  th«  tar-  tlCk  (4).  Subst.      [TICK    ( 


mat- 


and  mattresses,  the  flax  of 
had    no    fellow." — P.   Holland: 


Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  tibia  and  the  tar- 
sus.   (Dunglison.) 


(2)  Tib  of  t  he  buttery :  A  goose.    (Gipsy  cant.) 

(3)  To  tib  out:   To  go  out  of   bounds.    (School  ... 

slang.)  tic   „.    [French=a  bad  habit,  a  convulsive  move- 

"  When  I  was  a  boy  I  nsed  what  they  call  to  tib  out,  and  ment.] 

run  down  to  a  public-house  in  Cistercian  Laue,  the  Kea  Pathol.:  Neuralgia. 
Cow,  sir." — Thackeray:  Xewcomes,  ch. 

lib-cat,  s.    A  female  cat. 

*tlb -ert, 'tfb'-ert,  s.    [Tie.]    An  old  name  f. 

Tl-bet ,  Thl-bet  (Th  as  1),  «.    [See  def.] 
Geog.  •   A  region  of    Central  Asia  immediately 
orth  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains.     I*  '-  -u- 
00  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  600  froi 
nth,  and  is  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  Empero 
I'hina. 

Tibet-cloth,  s. 

1.  A  camlet  or  fabric  made  of  goat's  hair. 


nto  the  parts. 


ul»».  (1).  subst.  [TICK  (2),  t).]  A  small,  distinct 
noise,  such  as  that  of  a  going  watch  or  clock. 

The  leisurely  and  constant  tick  of  the  death-watch."— 
/:  Remains,  p.  324. 

tick-tick,  adv.  &  s. 

A.  As  adv. :  With  a  sound  resembling  the  tick  or 
beat  of  a  watch  or  clock. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  tick ;  a  sound  made  like  that  by  a 
watch  or  clock. 

tick  (a),  *tek,s.  [Dut.  rifc=a  touch,  a  pat,  a  tick; 
rifcfce»=to  pat,  to  tick;  Low  German  tikk= a  light 
touch  with  the  tip  of  the  finger.  A  weakened  form 


mmediately       tl-cal'  «•    [Native  name.]  touch  with  the  tip  of  the  finger.    A  • 

omnorthto       1-  A  Siamese  coin,  worth  about  61  cents ;  also  a  from  the  same  root  as  TAKE  (q.  v.).] 

Fmneror  of    weight  equal  to  about  236  grains  Troy.  *1.  A  slight  touch ;  a  tip. 

2.  A  Chinese  money  of  account  of  the  value  of  ..  Tk  0,  i^ne  towche.   Tactulus."—. 


of  account  of  the  value  of 

about   $1.53;   also    a"  weight    equal    to    about  4!i 
ounces, 
•ti^e,  *tlse,  v.  t.    [A  contract,  of  entice  (q.  v.).] 


. 

2.  A  fine  woolen  cloth  used  for  making  ladies'    To  entice,  to  seduce,  to  allure. 

" 


Tibet-dog,  Tibet-mastiff,  *. 


What  strong  enchantments  tice  my  weary  soul? 

Marloice:  Tamburlaine,  Ft.  /.,  i.  2. 


.us,   wspetitiiij 
games  of  the  circus. 

TI-bef-an,  TU-Wf-W  'Th  as  T),  a.  &  .. 


[See 


A.  As  adj. :   Of  or  pertaining  to  Tibet  or  Thibet. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Tibet. 

2.  The  language  of  Tibet. 
Tibetan  sun-bear,  «. 

ZoOl. :  Ursus  tibetanus.    [StTN-BEAR,  1.] 

Tibetan  water-shrew,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Nectogale  elegans.  It  is  about  eight  inches 
long,  half  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  tail ;  upper 
surface  slate-gray ,  lower  parts  white.  It  has  largely 
webbed  feet,  and  is  the  most  thoroughly  aquatic  of 
all  the  Soricidee.  [NECTOGALE.] 


Tek  or  lytylle  towche.    Tactuhis." — Prompt  Parv. 

2.  A  small  mark  intended  to  direct  attention  to 
something,  or  to  act  as  a  check. 

"  To  put  a  tick  against  the  candidate  he  prefers."— Zon. 
don  Daily  News. 

3.  A  game  of  boys  ;  also  called  Tig. 

"  By  moonshine,  many  a  night,  do  give  each  other  chase, 
At  hood-wink,  barley-break,  at  tick,  or  prison  base." 
Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  30. 

nick  (i),  «.  i.  [TICK  (i), «.] 

1.  To  buy  on  tick ;  to  go  on  trust  or  credit ;  to  run 

I  shall  contrive  to  have  a  quarter  before-hand,  and 
never  let  family  tick  more  for  victuals,  cloaths,  or  rent." 
— Steele:  Correspondence,  ii.  477. 

2.  To  give  tick,  credit,  or  trust. 

ll'-cho-rhlne,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  tichorhinu,,  from       "^S^nTMnB*^™''  C°UM61  """'*  tiC"'" 
Gr.  teichos  =  a  wall,  and  rhis  (genit.  ,-/,<;  ^  (2)_  ^  .'  &  ,_    [Of  imitative  origin.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  small  distinct  noise  as  a  going  watch 
or  clock;  to  give  out  a  succession  of  small  sharp 

2.  To  strike  with  a  small,  sharp  sound,  or  gently, 
as  a  bird  when  picking  up  its  food. 

Stand  not  ticking  and  toying  at  the  branches    nor 


ZoOl.-  A  variety  of  Canis  'familiaris,  about  the  *tISe  -ment,  ..  [A  contract,  of  enticement  (q.  v.).] 

ze  of  a  Newfoundland  dog,  but  with  a  head  The  act  of  enticing ;  enticement,  allurement. 

jsembling  that  of  tho  mastiff,  and  having  the  flews  tl-chod  -r6-ma,  mbst.    [Gr.  teichos=a  wall,  and 

arge  and  pendent.    The  color  is  usually  deep  black,  cjromew,=a  runner.] 

vitli  a  bright  brown  spot  over  each  eye ;  the  hair  is  Ornith. :  Wall-creeper  (q.  v.) ;  a  genus  of  Certhii-    a  ggoj.,, 

ong,  and  the  tail  bushy  and  well  curled.  This  j_  w;tn  one  species,  ranging  from  South  Europe 

™  -  ...  ,  ,  ,  * u»,  __r  ,  ,°,,  ...  „•  /iu;^o  Tj;n 


ngs    long 
feathers  soft. 


^  w^.,t. :  The  English  translation  of  the  specific 
name  of  the  Woolly  Rhinoceros  (R.  tichormns), 
which  has  reference  to  thefact  that  the  nostrils  are 
completely  separated  by  a  bony  septum.  [WOOLLY- 
RHINOCEROS.] 

tick  (1),  «.    [A  contract,  of  ticket  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Credit,  trust. 


PUy  on"«cfc,  and  lose  the  Indies,  I'll  discharge  it  all  boughs."-Lo«m«r. 

to-morrow."—  Dryden:  Evening's  Love,  in.  *B.  Trans.:  To  note  or  mark  as  by  the  ticks  or 

2.  A  score,  an  account.  vibrations  of  a  watch  or  clock. 

"Paying  ready  money  that  the  maids  might  not  run  "I  do  not   suppose  that  the  ancient   clocks  ticked  or 

tick  at  the  market."-Xr&u«mo<:  John  Bull.  " 


noticed  the  seconds."-Tolle(. 


boll,    bo?;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    9eU,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     ,nis;     sin,    a?;     expect,     Xenophon     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon.     -sion  =  shun;      -tton,      -?ion  =  zhun.     -tious.     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     dpi. 


tick 


ally  with  off.) 

ticked,  a.  [Eng.  tick  (5) ,  s. ;  -ed.]  Having  hairs 
of  a  different  color  from  the  ground,  but  inter- 
spersed among  the  fur.  [TICKING,  2.] 

tick  -en,  s.    [TICKING.] 

tick   er,  s.    [Eng.  tick  (2),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  A  watch,  from  the  noise  it  makes  when  going. 
(Slang.) 

"It  you  don't  take  fogies  and  tickers  .  .  .  some 
other  cove  will." — Dickens;  Oliver  Twist,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  A  name  for  a  stock  market  report  autographic 
telegraph  receiver.    It  prints  the  quotations  on  a 
long  tape.    (U.S.  Colloq.) 

tick  -et,  s.  [O.  Fr,etiquet=a.  little  note,  a  bill  or 
ticket,  masc.  of  etiquette:O.  Fr.es£/ottete=a  ticket, 
fromGer.  9ticken=to  stick,  set,  fix. 1  [ETIQUETTE, 
STICK,  v.  J  A  small  piece  of  paper,  cardboard,  or  the 
like,  having  something  written  or  printed  on  it, 
and  serving  as  a  notice,  acknowledgment,  token, 
Ac.:  as— 

(1)  A  bill  posted  up  ;  a  notice. 

"He  constantly  read  his  lectures  twice  a  week  for 
above  forty  years,  giving  notice  of  the  time  to  his  tiudi- 
tors  in  a  t icket  on  the  school-dores."—  Fuller:  Worthies; 
Buckinghamshire. 

(2)  A  tradesman's  bill  or  account ;  hence  the  old 
phrase,  to  take  goods  on  ticket    (now  abbreviated 
into  tick) ;  that  is,  to  take  goods  to  be  set  down  in  a 
bill,  hence,  on  credit. 

*(3)  A  visiting  card. 

"A  ticket  is  only  a  visiting-card  with  a  name  upon  it." 
— Mad.  D'Arblay:  Cecilia,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

(4)  A  label  stuck  on  or  attached  to  anything  to 
give  notice  of  something  concerning  it,  as  to  declare 
its  quality,  nature,  price,  <fcc. 

(5)  A  token  of  a  right,  privilege,  or  debt,  con- 
tamed,  in  general,  upon  a  card  or  slip  of  paper ;  as, 
a  certificate  or  token  of  a  share  in  a  lottery,  or 
other  mode  of  distributing  money,  goods,  or  the 
like ;  a  marked  card  or  slip  of  paper  given  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  goods  deposited  or  pledged,  as 
a  pawn-ticket;  a  token  or  certificate  of  right  of 
entry  to  a  place  of  amusement,  <fcc.,  or  to  travel  in 
a  railway  or  other  conveyance. 

"Well  dressed,  well  bred, 
Well  equipaged,  is  ticket  good  enough 
To  pass  us  readily  through  ev'ry  door." 

Cotrper:  Task,  iii.  98. 

(6)  In  politics,  a  printed  list  of  candidates  for  use 
at  an  election  ;  the  names  of  a  list  of  candidates;  a 
set  of  nominations  for  an  election;  hence,  the  can- 
didates or  side  of  a  particular  party,  the  policy  of 
a  particular  party. 

"To  vote  solidly  the'Parnell  ticket,' "—London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

•f  (1)  A  hard  ticket:  A  dangerous,  unscrupulous 
individual ;  one  whom  it  is  better  to  let  alone. 

(2)  Scratched    ticket:  A    ticket    from  which   the 
names  of  one  or  more  candidates  have  been  crossed 
out. 

(3)  Split  ticket:   A  ticket  representing  different 
divisions   of   a    party   or    containing   candidates 
selected  from  two  or  more  parties. 

(4)  Straight  ticket :  A  ticket  containing  the  regu- 
lar nominations  of  a  party  without  change. 

(5)  Theticket:  The  right  or  correct  thing.  (Slang.) 
"She's  not  the  ticket,  you  see." — Thackeray.-  Xewcom**, 

ch.  vii. 

ticket-clerk,  s.    A  booking-clerk. 

ticket-day,  s.  The  day  before  the  settling  of 
paying-day  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  when  the  names 
of  the  actual  purchasers  are  given  in  by  one  stock- 
broker to  another.  (Eng.) 

ticket-night,  s.  A  benefit  at  the  theater  or  other 
place  of  amusement,  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
divided  between  several  beneficiaries,  each  of  whwm 
receives  an  amount  equal  in  value  to  the  number  of 
tickets  disposed  of  by  him,  less  an  equal  share  of 
the  incidental  expenses. 

ticket-of-  leave,  s. 

Law :  A  license  to  a  prisoner  to  be  at  large  before 
the  expiration  of  the  sentence.  The  system  was 
introduced  in  Britain  in  1S54;  and  the  conditions 
imposed  on  convicts  thus  released  and  on  persons 
under  police  supervision  are: 

1.  That  they  report  themselves  where  directed  within 
forty-eight  hours  after  liberation. 

2.  That  they  (women  exceptedj  report  themselves  every 
month  to  the  police*  station  nearest  their  pi  nee  of  abode. 

3.  That  they  sleep  at  the  address  notified  to   the  police. 

4.  That  they  get  their  living  by  honest  means  and  reg- 
nlar  employment. 

5.  That  any  change  of  address  must  be  notified  to  the 
police  within  forty-eight  hours. 

6.  That  they  must  produce  their  license  when  called 
on  to  do  so  by  a  police  officer. 

The  penalty  for  neglecting  to  comply  with  these 
conditions  is  the  forfeiture  of  the  license  or  twelve 
months  imprisonment  with  hard  labor. 
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IT  Oft«n  used  adjectively,  as  in  the  extract : 
"They  have  found  themselves   outlaws,    tickft-ftf-leaiie 

men,    or    what    you    will    in    that    line."— Huyhts:    Tom 

HroiDt's  School  Dui/ftt  pt.  i.,  ch.  is. 

ticket-porter,  s.  A  licensed  English  porter  who 
wears  a  ticket  or  badge  by  which  he  may  be  identi- 
fied. 

ticket-writer,  subst.    One  who  writes  or  paints 
show  cards,  Ac.,  for  shop- windows,  »kc. 
tick  -et,  v.  t.    [TICKET,  a.] 

1.  To  affix  a  ticket  to ;  to  mark  with  a  ticket ;  as, 
to  ticket  goods. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  ticket ;  to  book  ;  as,  to  ticket 
a  passenger  to  California. 

tick  -eMng,  i>r.  par.,  adj..  &  s.  [  English  ticfce* ; 
-ing.} 

A.  &  B.    As  pr.  par.  &  particip.    adj.:  (See  jthe 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  affixing  tickets  to. 

2.  A  periodical  sale  of  oret  especially  of  copper 
and  lead,  in  the  English  mining  districts.    The  ad- 
venturers and  buyers  meet  round  a  table,  when  each 
of  the  latter  hands  in  a  ticket  bearing  an  offer  of 
so  much  a  ton,  and  the  lots  are  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

ticketing-draper,  s.  A  draper  who  tickets  the 
goods  exhibited  iu  his  window.  (Eng.) 

tick  -Ing  (1),  s.     [Eng.  tick  (3),  s. ;  ~ing.~\ 

Fabric:  A  closely-woven  striped  linen  or  cotton 
cloth,  to  hold  feathers,  husks,  or  other  filling  for 
beds  or  mattresses.  Itis  usually  twilled. 

"Whether  it  would  not  be  right  if  diapers  were  made 
in  one  town  or  district — in  others  striped  linen  or  tick- 
ings, &c."— Berkeley:  Querist,  §522. 

tick -Ing  (2),  s.  [Eng.  tick  (5),  s. ;  -tnp.]  The 
marking  produced  by  hairs  of  a  different  color  from 
the  ground,  but  interspersed  among  the  fur. 

"Interspersed  with  a  profusion  of  longer  black  hairs. 
giving  the  appearance  known  as  tickiitu." — Field,  March 
20,1886. 

tic  -kle,  *tik-el-en,  *tik-len,  r.  f.  &  i.  [TICKLE, 

adj.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1,  To  touch  lightly,  causing  a  peculiar  thrilling 
sensation,  which  is  generally  accompanied    with 
laughter,  and  which,  if  continued  too  long,  results 
in  a  state  of  general  spasm. 

"If  you  tickle  as,  do  we  not  laugh?" — Shakesp.;  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  please  by  slight  gratification ;  to  gratify 
and  amuse ;  to  cajole,  to  flatter. 

"The  old  captain  was  immensely  tickled  with  the  idea." 
—Scribner's  Magazine,  Aug.,  1880,  p.  611. 

*3.  To  take  or  move  by  touching  lightly. 

"  So,  out  of  the  embers  he  tickled  his  nuts." 

Byrom:  Letter  to  R.  L.,  Esq. 

4.  To  catch,  as  trout,  by  the  process  known  as 
tickling  (q.  v.). 

B.  Intransitive : 

*1.  Tofeeltitillation. 

"  He  with  secret  joy  therefore 
Did  tickle  inwardly  in  every  vein." 

Spenser. 

2.  To  excite  or  produce  the  sensation  of  titilla- 
tion. 

"  [The  blood]  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  veins." 
Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  3. 

*3.  To  itch.    (Udall:  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  381.) 
tickle-my-fancy,  s. 
Bat. :  Viola  tricolor. 

*tlc  -kle,  Hlk-el,  a.  [Eug.  tick  (5),  s.,  and  so= 
easily  moved  by  a  touch.] 

1.  Ticklish,  unstable,  unsteady,  uncertain,   inse- 
cure ;  liable  to  fall  or  to    be  easily  overthrown ; 
precarious.     (North:  Plutarch,^.  83.) 

2.  Subject  to  change ;  inconstant,  uncertain. 

"  So  tickle  be  the  terms  of  mortal  state." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  28. 

3.  Ticklish;  easily  tickled. 

*tickle -brain,  s.  One  who  or  that  which  tickles 
or  pleases ;  specif.,  a  species  of  strong  drink. 

"Peace,  good  pint- pot;  peace,  good  tickle-brain." — 
Shakesp..-  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4.  ^ 

*tickle-fOOted,  a.  Uncertain,  inconstant,  slip- 
pery. 

"  You  were  ever  tickle-footed. 

mBeautn.  <£•  Flet.;  Scornful  Zxwfy,  v. 

tlck'-lSn-burgh,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Fabric:  A  coarse,  mixed  linen  fabric, 
tic  -kle-nSss,  s.    [Eug.  tickle,  a.;  •ness.']    Tick- 
lishness,  uncertainty. 

"  While  fortune  false  (whom  none  erst  feed 
To  stand  with  stay  and  forsweare  ticklenes&e:) 
Sowseth  vs  In  mire  of  durtie  brittlenesse," 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  429. 


ticunas-poison 


tlc-kler,s.     [Eng.  ttcJH(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  tickles. 

2.  Something  which  amuses  or  tickles  the  fancy. 

3.  Something  which  puzzles  or  perplexes;  some- 
thing difficult  to  answer. 

4.  A  prong  used  by  coopers  to  extract  bungs  from 
casks. 

5.  A  book  or  case  containing  memoranda  of  notes 
or    debts    arranged    in    order   of    their    maturity. 
(Slang.) 

6.  A  small    pocket  flask  for  spirituous  liquors. 
(Slang.) 

7.  A  dram  ;  usually  with  a  prefix ;  as,  a  gum  ti<:kltjr 
or  throat  tickler.    (Slang.) 

8.  The  sword  of  a  sword  cane.     (Dickens:  M-irtiii 
Ctiuzzleivit.) 

tic  -kllng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [TICKLE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dk  particip.   adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  tickles. 

2.  The  sensation  produced  by  tickling. 

"  Which  is  as  bad  as  die  with  tickling." 

Shake*i>,:  Mitch  Ado  about  .VufA/np,  iii.  L 

3.  A  method  of  catching  trout.    (See  extract.) 
"Poachers  in  country  places  have  a  rare  time  when  the 

rivers  are  low,  for  they  can  go  out  in  the  daytime  and  kill 
large  numbers  of  trout  by  'tickliny'  or  'groping,'  or 
'grappling,'  whichever  is  the  best  name  to  give  this  pro- 
cedure. The  operator  wades  up  a  shallow  burn,  with 
sleeves  rolled  up,  and  pushing  his  hands  and  arms  under 
all  the  rocks  and  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  beck.  A  fish  is 
touched,  and,  gently  'tickling'  his  tail  underneath,  he 
gradually  falls  back  into  yonr  hand,  when  he  is  seized  by 
the  gills  and  held  in  safety." — Field,  July  28,  1887. 

tic  -kllsh,  a.    [Eng.  tickl(e) ;  -ish.} 

*1.  Tottering,  unstable:  standing  so  as  to  be  lia- 
ble to  totter  or  fall  at  the  slightest  touch ;  easily 
moved  or  affected;  uncertain. 

"  Did  it  stand  upon  so  ticklish  and  tottering  a  founda- 
tion as  some  men's  fancy  hath  placed  it,  it  would  be  no 
wonder  should  it  frequently  vary." — Woodward:  Stit.  Hist. 

2.  Difficult,  uncertain,  nice,  critical,  precarious. 
"Whenever  he  had  in  hand  any  ticklish  business." — 

London  Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  Sensible   to   the    feeling    of    tickling;    easily 
tickled. 

"The  palm  .  .  .  Is  not  ticklish,  because  it  is  accus- 
tomed to  be  touched."— Bacon;  Sat.  Hint.,  $  766. 

tic  -kllsh-l?,  adv.  [English  ticklish ,'-/*/.]  In  a 
ticklish  manner. 

tic  -kllsh-ness,  s.    [Eng.  ticklish;  -ness.~\ 
*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ticklish,  uncer- 
tain, or  unstable. 

2.  Criticalness ;  precariousness  of  state  or  con- 
dition. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ticklish  or  easily 
tickled. 

*tlck  -tack,  s.  [Fr.  trictrac.]  A  game  at  tables ; 
a  sort  of  backgammon. 

tl-cb'r  -§-a,  s.  [The  name  given  in  Guiana  to  one 
species,  Ticoreafcetida.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cusparieee.  Calyx  small,  five 
lobed ;  corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  a  long  tube  and 
a  five-cleft  limb ;  stamens,  five  to  eight,  from  two  to 
six  of  them  often  sterile;  stigma  tive-lobed,  disk 
cup-shaped,  surrounding  the  ovary.  Ticorea  jus- 
miniflora  is  a  shrub  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  with 
ternate,  stalked  leaves,  the  leaflets  lanceolate,  cor- 
olla white,  downy,  both  with  pellucid  dots.  An 
infusion  of  the  leaves  is  drunk  in  Brazil  as  a  remedy 
for  frambaesia.  T.  jfebrifugahas  an  absorbent  stem 
and  contracted  pauiclos,  witli  smaller  flowers  than 
in  the  last.  Its  very  bitter  bark  is  given  in  Brazil  in 
intermittent  fevers. 

tlc-p6-l5n  -ga,  s.  [Native  name=spotted  snake.] 

ZodL:  Dahoia  russellii,  Russell's  Viper,  common 
in  the  south  of  India,  Ceylon,  and  Burma  h.  Length 
about  four  feet,  individuals  from  the  hill  country 
smaller;  grayish-brown,  with  three  series  of  large, 
black,  white-edged  rings,  those  of  the  middle  series 
ovate,  the  outer  circular;  a  yellow  line  on  eacli  side 
of  upper  surface  of  head,  both  converging  on  the 
snout;  rostral  and  labial  shields  yellow  with 
brown  margins;  belly  uniformly  yellowish,  or  mar- 
bled with  brown  (GUnther).  Fayrer  notes  that 
these  snakes  vary  a  good  deal  in  the  form  and 
arrangement  of  the  rings  and  spots,  and  of  the  col- 
ored patches  on  the  head.  It  is  very  deadly,  noc- 
turnal in  its  habits,  living  on  rats,  mice,  and  frogs. 

tl-cu    nas,  s.  pi.    [See  def.  of  compound.] 

ticunas-poispn,  s.  A  poison  used  for  smearing 
arrows  by  the  Ticunas  and  other  Indian  tribes  liv- 
ing near  the  Amazon.  When  given  to  animals  it 
produces  strong  convulsions  lasting  for  hours.  Jt 
probably  contains  picrotoxin,  like  other  poisons 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  it  has  not  bfen 
accurately  investigated.  Woodman  and  Tidy  con- 
sider it  identical  with  Curari  (q.  v.). 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     we"t,     here,     camel,    he"r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     were,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mate,    cub.     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try;     Syrian,     se,    ce  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


tid 

tid,  a.  [An  abbrev.  of  A.  S.  tidder,  tedre :  O.  Fris. 
teddre;  Dut.  ti'eder=  tender,  woak.J  Tender,  soft, 
nice.  [TIDBIT.] 

tid-al,  a.  [Eng.  tid(e,,  s. ;  -a(.J  .  Pertainim.-  ,,r 
relating  to  the  tides ;  periodically  rising  and  tailing, 
or  flowing  aud  ebbing,  as  the  tides. 

y.'/rt/M*.  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

tidal-air,  s. 

Phtisiol. :  The  fresh  air  introduced  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  lungs  by  inspiration,  as  distinguished 
from  the  stationary  air  already  m  the  lungs.  Ihe 
former  contains  more  oxygen  and  less  carbon  diox- 
ide than  the  latter.  The  tidal-air .  is  so  called 
because  when  it  becomes  diffused  it  parts  witn 
some  of  its  oxygen,  and  takes  some  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  stationary  air. 

tidal-alarm  s.  An  audible  alarm  operated  by 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  It  is  placed  on  a  spit 
or  shoal  to  warn  off  vessels  during  fogs,  being  on  a 
vessel  or  buoy  moored  to  the  spot,  or  on  a  post  or 
pile  driven  into  the  sand  or  shingle.  It  may  be  a 
bell,  whistle  or  trumpet,  rung  or  blown  by  the  fin- 
pact  of  the  passing  tidal  current. 

tidal-basin,  «.    A  dock  filled  only  at  high  tide. 

tidal-boat  s.  A  steamer  which  plies  between 
tidal  harbors,  and  whose  arrivals  and  departures 
are,  therefore,  regulated  by  the  time  of  the  tide. 

tidal-harbor,  s.  A  harbor  in  which  the  tide  ebbs 
aud  flows,  as  distinguished  from  a  harbor  which  is 
kept  at  high  water  by  means  of  docks  witn  m 
gates. 

tidal-motor,  s.  An  arrangement  by  which  the 
ebb  aud  flow  of  the  tide  is  utilized  as  a  source  of 
power  to  move  machinery,  &c. 

tidal-river,  s.  A  river  whose  waters  rise  and 
fall  up  to  a  certain  point  in  its  course  under  the 
influence  of  the  tide-wave. 

tidal-train,  «.  A  railway  train  running  in  con- 
nection with  a  steamer,  and  whose  time  is,  there- 
fore, regulated  by  the  state  of  the  tide. 

tidal-valve,  s.  A  valve  adapted  to  sluice-ways, 
which  opens  to  the  pressure  of  the  land  water  when 
the  tide  falls,  and  closes  as  the  tide  rises,  to  pre- 
rent  the  flooding  of  tho  land  by  sea-water. 

tidal-wave, ».    [TIDE-WAVE.] 

tid  -bit,  s.    [Eng.  tid,  and  bit.~\    A  dainty,  a  tit- 
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water  successively  at  different  places  as  the  earth 
turns  upon  its  axis,  if  the  earth  did  not  revolve, 
tides  would  only  occur  every  fourteen  days.  The 
energy  produciug  tides  is  thus  mainly  that  of  the 
earth,  not  of  the  moon ;  the  store  of  earthly  energy 
is  therefore  reduced  by  the  tides,  which  art  as  a 
break  or  drag  upon  the  revolving  globe,  while  the 
energy  of  the  moon  is  increased  by  them.  1  he 
effect  is  to  retard  the  rotation  of  tho  earth  and 
cause  tho  moon  slowly  to  increase  her  distance 
from  the  earth.  Tides  reaching  the  shore  are 
affected  by  its  conformation.  Thus  in  a  nearly 
land-locked  sea  like  the  Mediterranean  they  are 
only  from  one  to  three  feet.  Far  out  in  the  ocean 
they  have  but  a  small  range;  thus  at  St.  Helena 
they  are  only  three  feet,  while  in  London  they  are 
eighteen  or  nineteen  feet.  At  Cardiff  there  is  a  rise 
and  fall  during  spring  tides  of  thirty-seven  or 
thirty-eight  feet,  and  during  neap  tides  of  twenty- 
eight  or  twenty-nine  feet :  the  greatest  tide,  that  m 
tlie  Kay  of  Fundy.  is  fifty  feet. 

:i.  A  state  of  being  at  the  height  or  in  superabun- 
dance. 

"  I  have  important  business 
The  tide  whereof  is  now." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  1. 

*4.  A  flood,  a  rush,  a  torrent. 

"The  tide  of  knaves." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  m.  4. 

»5.  A  stream,  a  flow,  a  current ;  as,  a  tide  of  blood. 
6.  Course  or  tendency  of  causes,  influences,   or 
circumstances ;  regular  course  or  process ;  natural 
tendency ;  course,  current ;  sometimes  a  favorable 
conjunction  of  causes  or  influences. 
"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
Which,  taken  at  its  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune. 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 

*7.    A  violent  commotion. 

"The  tides  of  people  once  up,  there  want  not  stirring 
winds  to  make  them  more  rough." — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

II.  Mining:  The  period  of  twelve  hours;  hence, 
to  work  double  tides=to  work  night  and  day. 

'tide-coach,  subst.  A  coach  which  regulates  the 
hours  of  its  journeys  to  or  from  a  seaport,  so  as  to 
catch  the  tide. 

"He  took  his  place  in  the  tide-coach  from  Rochester." 
— Smollett:  Roderick  Random,  ch.  xxiv. 

tide-current,  s.  A  current  in  a  channel  caused 
by  the  alteration  of  the  level  of  the  water  during 
the  passage  of  the  tide-wave. 


tidy 

tide-waiter,  mtbst.  A  custom-house  officer  who 
watches  the  lauding  of  goods  to  secure  the  payment 
of  duties. 

"  From  the  nobleman  who  held  the  white  staff  and  the 
great  seal,  down  to  the  humblest  tiite-iniilrr  ami  gauger 
what  would  now  be  called  gross  corruption  was  practiced 
without  disguise  and  without  reproach." — Mactntlay:  Jl/*t. 
Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

tide-water,  «.  Water  affected  by  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide. 

tide-wave,  tidal-wave,  s. 

Physical  Geoff. :  The  wave  formed  by  the  union  of 
two  tides,  one  produced  by  the  attraction  of  the 
sun,  the  other  by  that  of  the  moon.  The  ocean  tide- 
wave  is  called  the  primitive,  and  that  of  bays,  estu- 
aries, &c.,  the  derivative  tide-wave.  [BORE  (2),  s.} 

tide- way,  s.    The  channel  in  which  the  tide  sets. 

"  In  addition  to  the  many  chances  from  the  race  being 
swum  iu  a  tiile-iraii."— Field,  Aug.  27,  1887. 

tide-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  turned  by  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide,  and  employed  as  a  motor  for  driv- 
ing machinery,  &c. 

tides-man,  a. 

1.  A  man  employed  only  during  certain  states  of 
the  tide. 

2.  A  tide-waiter  (q.  v.). 

tide,  *tyde,  v.  i.  &  t.    [A.  S.  getldan.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  happen,  to  betide. 

"He  holde  to  hys  game,  tyde  wat  so  bytyde." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  418. 

2.  Naut. :  To  work  in  or  out  of  a  river  or  harbor 
by  favor  of  the  tide,  and  anchoring  when  it  becomes 
adverse. 

B.  Trans. :  To  drive  with  the  stream  or  tide. 

"  Their  images,  the  relics  of  the  wreck, 
Torn  from  the  naked  poop,  are  tided  back. 

Ttrvden:  Persiia,  vi.  67. 

IT  (1)  To  tide  on:  To  last. 

"These  questions  would  certainly  tide  on  till  next 
year." — Duke  of  Buckingham:  Courtof  William  /T".,ch.vii. 

(2)  To  tide  over:  To  surmount  difficulties  by 
means  of  a  succession  of  favorable  incidents,  by 
prudent  and  skillful  management,  or  by  aid  from 
another;  as,  The  difficulty  was  tided  over;  to  help 
over  a  time  of  difficulty  or  distress. 

"Decent  artisans,  who  are  in  need  of  help  to  tide  them. 
over  a  period  of  temporary  distress."— London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

*tid-ed,  a.    [Eng.  tidle) ;  -ed.~\    Affected  by  the 


!77,  p.  483. 

*tidde,  pret.  of  v.    [TIDE,  r.] 
*tld  -die,  *tld  -der,  v.  t.  &  i.    [English  tid;  freq. 
raff,  -le,  -<•)'.] 

A    Trans.:  To  use  or  treat  with  tenderness;  to 
ndle. 
B.  Intrans. :  To  trifle,  to  potter. 

"You  could  fiddle  about  them."—  Richardson:  Clarissa, 

322. 

•tid  -df ,  subxt.  |  Etym.  doubtful.]  The  four  of 
rumps  at  the  game  of  gleek. 

tide  Hyde,*.  [A.  S.  «d=time.  hour ;  cogn.  with 
Dut  °jd;lcei.MA.-Dan.andSw.  tid;  O.  H.  Ger. 
lit;  Ger.  zeit ;  Dut.  tij=tide.} 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  Time,  season,  hour. 

"  He  hath  than  at  all  tide 
Of  loue  such  manor  pride." 

Cotter:  C.  A.,  i. 

2.  The  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  in  the 
;ean,  as  seen  on  sea  beaches,  cliffs,  estuaries,  <kc. 
fben  the  water  rises  to  the  highest  point  it  is  capa- 

>le  of  reaching  on  any  particular  day  it  is  called 
nigh  tide ;  when  it  sinks  to  the  lowest  possible  ebb, 
'ow  tide  is  reached.    High  tides  follow  eacli  other 
t  intervals  of  twelve  hours  twenty-five  minutes, 


for  exhibiting  the  state    ,f 


tide-gate,  nyde-gate,  s. 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  lock-gate  of  a  tidal  basin. 
*2.  The  tide-way,  the  stream. 

"  The  streame  or  tyde-gate  turned  another  way." — .Va.tfte  : 
Lenten  Stuff?. 

II.  Naut.:  A  place  where  the  tide  runs  with  great 
velocity. 

tide-gauge,  subst.  An  instrument  in  harbors  to 
measure  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides.  A  common 
form  consists  of  a  graduated  spar,  twenty-four  feet 
long  and  having  boxes  at  the  side,  in  which  is  a 
float  with  an  elevated  stem.  The  spar  is  secured  to 
a  pier  or  quay,  or  is  anchored  in  a  frame  and 
secured  by  guys.  The  rod  is  3  inch  in  diameter,  and 
is  supported  by  a  cork  of  three  inches  cube.  The 
stem  is  guided  by  staples  in  the  spar. 

tide-barber,  s.    A  tidal-harbor  (q.  v.). 

"tide-like,  a.    Flowing  or  coming  in  like  a  tide. 

"  A  tide-like  darkness  overwhelms 
The  fields  that  round  us  lie." 

Ltingfellow:  ilirdft  of  Passage. 


iXed,  and  there  were  nosun,  this  would  be  all.  But 
he  earth  is  not  fixed,  and  in  addition  to  drawing 
he  water  to  it  from  the  earth  on  one  side  of  the 
globe,  the  moon  draws  the  globe  itself  away  from 
the  water  on  the  other  side,  thus  making  high 
water  at  the  same  time  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
sarth.  The  sun  also  exerts  an  attraction,  but 
owing  to  his  enormous  distance  it  is  feebler  than 
that  of  the  moon.  When  the  sun  and  moon  exert 
their  influence  in  one  direction  it  is  the  highest 
tide,  called  a  spring  tide ;  when  they  counteract 
each  other's  attraction  it  is  neap  tide.  Though  to 


onthooceanatlargeisthatthemoonraisesawave, 
which  follows  her  movement,  thus  producing  high 


when  their  levels  vary.    It  has  two  pairs  of  gates. 
tide-meter,  s.    A  tide-gauge  (q.  v.). 

tide-mill, «. 

1.  A  mill  driven  by  a  wheel  set  in  motion  by  the 

2.  A  mill  for  clearing  lands  from  tide-water. 
tide-rip,  s.     V  ripple  011  the  surface  of  the  sea 

produced  by  the  passage  of  the  tide  over  an  un- 
even bottom,  or  by  eddies  antf  opposing  currents. 
(Smtfffc.) 

tide-rode,  a. 

Naut.:  Applied  to  the  situation  of  a  vessel  at 
anchor  when  she  swings  by  the  force  of  the  tide. 

tide-table,  s.  A  table  showing  the  time  of  high- 
water  at  any  place,  or  at  different  places,  for  each 
day  throughout  the  year.  


"Til  heresseyue  tidtful  and  lateful  fruyt."— 

tlde'-less, a.    [Eng.fiae;  -less.]    Havingnotide. 

tid -led,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [TiDY,  v.} 

*tid-ife,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  tidy,  s.]  An 
unidentified  bird  mentioned  by  Lhaucer. 

tld'-I-ly',  adu.  [Eng.  tidy,  a. ;  -ly.~\  .In  a  tidy  or 
neat  manner;  neatly;  with  neat  simplicity. 

tid  -I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tidy,  a. ;  -ues8.~]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  tidy;  neatness;  neat  sim- 
plicity. 

*tld  -Ing,  Hid-inge,  s.    [TIDINGS.] 

tid  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [TIDE,  v.] 

Hiding-well,  s.  A  well  that  ebbs  and  flows,  or 
is  supposed  to  ebb  and  flow,  with  the  tide. 

"There  is  a  tiding-well 
That  daily  ebbs  and  flows." 

Drayton:  Polyolbton,  B.  30. 

Hid -Ing-less,  a.  [Eng.  tiding;  -less.}  Having 
no  tidings. 

tld'-Ingij,  Hithennde,s.j>(.  [Icelandic  tidhindi 
(neut.  pl.)=tidings,  news,  from  a  verb  ttdha  (A.  S. 
ttdan)  =  to  happen,  from  <idVi=tide,  time;  Danish 
/irfeHcle=tidings,news;  Dut.  tijding;  (iei.zeitunrj.~j 
News,  information,  intelligence. 
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"It  is  thus,  for  example,  with  the  theory  of  the  tides. 
No  one  doubts  that  tidoloya  tas  Dr.  Whewell  proposes  to 
call  it)  is  really  a  science.  .  .  .  Tidologu,  therefore,  is 
not  yet  an  exact  science;  not  from  uny  inherent  inca- 
pacity of  being  so,  but  from  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
with  complete  precision  the  real  derivative  uniformi- 
ties."— Hill:  System  of  Logic,  pt.  vi.,  ch.  iii.,  §  1. 

tld'-y,  *tid-ie,  *tyd-ie,  a.  &s.    [English  ti<1e= 
time;  -!/ ;  Dutch  tijdig=timely  ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  tidig; 
Ger.  zeitig.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Being  in  proper  time  or  season  ;  seasonable. 
"  If  weather  be  faire  and  tidietthy  grain 
Make  speedilie  carriage,  for  feare  of  a  raine." 

Tusser:  Husbandry;  August. 
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L'.  Hence,  suitable  for  the  occasion;  arranged  in 
^ood  order ;  noat,  trim ;  dressed  or  kept  in  becom- 
ing order  or  neatness. 

"Whenever  by  yon  barley-mow  I  pass. 
Before  my  eyes  will  trip  the  tidy  lass." 

Gay:  Shepherd's  Week;  Friday,  75. 

3.  Inclined  or  disposed  to  keep  one's  dress  or  sur- 
roundings noat  ana  well  arranged. 

4.  Conquerable ;  pretty  large  or  great.    (Colloq.) 
"There  will  probably  be  a  tidy  little  fleet,  representa- 

tivesof  the  Mersey  Canoe  Club."— Field,  July  23,  1887. 

5.  In  good  health,  spirits,  or  circumstances ;  com- 
fortable, satisfactory ;  as,  "  How  are  you,  to-day?" 
"  Pretty  tidy."     (Slang.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  more  or  less  ornamental  covering,  usually  of 
knitted  or  crochet  work,  for  the  back  of  a  chair, 
the  arms  of  a  sofa,  or  the  like. 

2.  A  child's  pinafore.    (Prm.) 

*tld-y,  *tyd-y,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  singing- 
bird,  identified  by  some  with  the  golden-crested 
wren.  [TIDIFE.] 

tld'-y,  «.  t.  &  i.    [TIDY,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  neat,  or  tidy :  to  put  in  good 
order;  to  arrange  neatly.    (Sometimes  followed  by 
up.) 

"By  that  hour  the  patient's  room  is  generally  tidied 
up." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Intrans.:  Toarrange,  dispose,  or  put  things,  as 
dress,   furniture,    <fcc.,  m   neat    or   proper   order. 
(.Colloq.) 

tie,  *tei-en,  neigh-en,  *tey-en,  *tigh-en,  *tye, 
*ty-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [TIE,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  cord,  rope,  or  band  and  knot; 
to  bind  with  string  or  the  like. 

"The  steed  being  tied  unto  a  tree." 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  263. 

2.  To  knot ;  to  knit ;  as,  to  tie  a  knot. 

3.  To  unite,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  parted ;  to  fasten, 
to  hold. 

"The  band  that  seems  to  tie  their  friendship  together.'' 
— Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  6. 

4.  To  bind,  to  unite,  to  confirm. 

"From  England  sent  on  errand  high, 
The  western  league  more  firm  to  tie." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Islet,  ii.  3. 

5.  To  oblige,  to  restrict,  to  restrain,  to  constrain ; 
to  limit  or  bind  by  authority  or  moral  influence. 

"Where  you  were  tied  in  duty  " 

Shakes?.:  Winter*!  Talr,v.  1. 
*6.  To  connect  together. 

"This  may  help  as  a  little  to  conceive  of  intellectual 
habits,  and  of  the  ti»  113  together  of  ideas."— Locke:  Human 
Understand.,  bk.  iL,  ch.  xxziiL 

7.  To  make  the  same  score  as ;  to  equal  in  a  score 
or  contest. 

"The  highest  score  ever  made  in  Kngland,  and  curi- 
ously enough  exactly  tying  the  highest  in  Australia." — 
London  Daily  Kews. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Build. :    To  bind  together  two  bodies  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  timber  or  metal. 

2.  Music:    To  unite,  or  bind,  as  notes,  by  a  tie. 
[TIE,  s.J 

B.  Intrans.:  To  make  a  tie  with  another  or 
others;  to  be  exactly  equal  in  a  contest.  [TiE, 
«.,  I.  4.] 

"In  1876  Earl  de  Grey  and  Mr.  A.  Stewart  Wortley  tied 
with  22  each."— Field,  July  23,  1887. 

*  H  1.  To  ride  and  tie :  The  term  used  to  describe 
a  method  of  traveling  formerly  in  vogue,  wheu  two 
persons  had  but  one  horse  between  them.  The  first 
rode  a  certain  distance  previously  agreed  on,  dis- 
mounted, tied  the  horse  to  a  gate,  and  walked  on  ; 
the  other  man  journeyed  on  foot  till  he  came  to 
the  place  where  the  horse  was  tied  up,  mounted, 
and  rode  on  till  he  overtook  his  fellow,  and  so  on  to 
the  end  of  the  journey. 

2.  To  tie  down: 

(1)  Lit. :  To  fasten,  so  as  to  prevent  from  rising. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  restrain,  to  confine ;  to  hinder  from 
action. 

3.  To  tie  to:  To  depend  on  ;  to  have  faith  in. 

4.  To  tie  up : 

(1)  To  confine,  to  restrain  ;  to  hinder  from  motion 
or  action. 

"Death  that  hath  ta'en  her  hence  to  make  me  wail 
Ties  up  my  tongue,  and  will  not  let  me  speak." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Iv.  6. 

(2)  To  annex  such  conditions  to,  as  to  a  gift  or 
bequest,  that  it  cannot  be  sold  or  alienated  from 
the  person  or  purpose  to  which  it  is  designed. 

"The  man  should,  under  such  circumstances,  have  the 
fx>wer  to  tie  up  what  he  dies  possessed  of  during  the  son's 
ife." — London  Evening  Standard. 


tie,  x.  f.A.  S.  riVji'  =  a  tii> ;  tedg,  tedh=a  rope;  Icel. 
taug=a.  tie,  a  string;  tygill=&  string.  From  the 
same  root  as  ton-,  \.,  and  tug.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  fastening,  a  knot;  espec..  a  knot  such  as  is 
made  by  looping  or  binding  with  a  cord,  ribbon  or 
the  like. 

"  A  smart  little  tie  in  his  smart  cravnt." 

Barhani:  Iiiyoliiaby  Leyende;  The  Executant. 

2.  Something  used  to  tie,  fasten,  knot,  or  bind 
things  together;  specif.: 

(1)  A  neck-tie. 

(2)  The  knot  or  bunch  of  hair  at  the  back  of  old- 
fashioned  wigs ;  the  string  binding  such  a  knot. 

3.  Something  which  binds  or  unites  morally  or 
legally ;  a  bond ;  an  obligation  legal  or  moral. 

"  The  Patriarchs  had  a  religious  care  to  recall  the  pro- 
pinquity which  was  dividing  and  separating  too  fast;  and 
as  it  were,  to  bind  it  by  the  ties  of  marriage,  and  recall  it 
when  it  was  flying  away." — Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience, 
bk.  ii. ,  ch.  ii. 

4.  A  state  of  equality  between  two  or  more  com- 
petitors or  opposed  parties,  as  when  two  candidates 
secure  an  equal  number  of  votes,  rival  marksmen 
score  an  equal  number  of  points,  or  the  like ;  a  con- 
test or  competition  in  which  two  or  more  competi- 
tors are  equally  successful. 

"  There  is  a  tie  for  the  bronze  medal  with  ninety-five 
points." — London  Evening  Standard. 

5.  A  single  match  between  two  players,  in  a  tour- 
nament or  competition  in  which  several  competi- 
tors engage. 

"Mr.  Dwight  played  well  throughout  the  day,  of  course 
winning  his  tie*."— Field,  July  16,  1887. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:   A  beam  or  rod  which  secu/es  parts 
together,  and  is  subjected  to  a  tensile  strain  ;  as,  a 
tie-beam  (q.  v.).    It  is  the  opposite  of  a  strut  or  a 
straining-piece,  which  acts  to  keep  objects  apart, 
and  is  subject  to  a  compressing  force.    An  angle 
tie  or  brace  is  a  framing  on  the  inner  side  of  an 
angle,  for  the  purpose  of  tying  the  work  together. 

2.  Mining:  A  support  for  the  roof,  attached  to  a 
rib. 

3.  Music :  A  curved  line  placed  over  two  or  more 
notes  in  the  same  position  on  the  stave.    The  tie  is 
also  called  a  bind,  and  the  curved  line,  when  used 
over  notes  representing  different  sounds,  is  called 
a  slur.    [BIND.] 

4.  Nautical^: 

(1)  A  mooring-bridle. 

(2)  A  lashing. 

5.  Kail.Eng.:  A  transverse  sleeper.  [SLEEPER,  4.] 
TT  To  play  (or  shoot)  off  a  tie:  To  go  through  a 

second  contest,  match,  or  the  like,  to  decide  a  tie. 
"Each    .    .     .    has  made  twelve  in  shooting  off  the  tie." 
— London  Evening  Standard. 

.  tie-beam, .-,. 

Carp.:  A  horizontal  timber  in  a  frame,  connect- 
ing posts,  and  secured  to  them  by  a  joint,  or  by 
mortise,  tenon,  and  pin. 

*tie-dOg,  «.  A  dog  so  fierce  that  he  has  to  be  tied 
up ; a  bandog. 

tie-rod,  s.  A  rod  acting  as  a  tie  in  a  truss  or 
other  structure. 

tie-strap,  s. 

Saddlery:  A  long  strap  having  a  buckle  and 
chape  at  one  end,  used  as  an  extra  strap  to  a  bridle 
for  tying. 

tie-vote, «. 

Parliamentary:  A  dead  vote;  a  ballot  in  which 
the  opposing  sides  divide  evenly.  In  such  cases  the 
presiding  officer  usually  has  the  decisive  voice. 

tie-wall,  subst.  A  transverse  wall  in  the  hollow 
spaudril  of  an  arch,  at  right  angles  to  the  spandril 
wall. 

tie-wig,  *tye-wig, «. 

1.  A  wig  having  itscnrls  or  tail  tied  with  a  ribbon. 

2.  A  wig  tied  to  the  head. 

tie  -mann-Ite,  s.  [After  the  discoverer,  Mr.  Tie- 
mann  ;  suff.  -ite  (3fmJ).] 

Min. :  A  massive  granular  mineral,  first  found  at 
several  localities  in  the  Harz  Mountains,  but  since 
at  several  places  in  the  United  States.  Hardness, 
2'5 ;  specific  gravity,  7'1-V37 ;  luster,  metallic  ;  color, 
steel  to  blackish  lead-gray.  Composition:  A  sel- 
onide  of  mercury.  Dana  suggests  the  formula  HgSe, 
but  points  out  tnat  the  analyses  mostly  correspond 
with  HgflSer,,  which  requires  selenium,  24'8,  mer- 
cury, 75-2=l(JO. 

tiends,  s.  pi.    [TEI.XDS.] 

tier  (1),  *teer,  *tire,*tyre,  subst.  [Fr.  tire=& 
draught,  a  pull,  .  .  .  a  reach,  a  course  or  length 
and  continuance  of  course,  from  tirer=to  draw,  to 
drag,  to  stretch.  From  the  same  root  as  tear,  v. ; 
Sp.  &  Port.  tira=&  long  strip  of  cloth  ;  Ital.  tiro=& 
shoot,  a  tier.] 


I.  Ord,  Long.:  A  row,  a  rank;  especially  one  of 
two  <>r  more  rows  or  ranks  placed  one  above  the 
other. 

"  They  bring  nothing  else  but  jars  of  wine,  and  they 
stow  one  tier  on  top  of  another  so  artificially  that  we 
could  hardly  do  the  like  without  breaking  them." — Da»i- 
l.ier:  Vnmvjfs  (an.  1685). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Music :  A  row  or  rank  of  pipes  in  an  organ. 

2.  Kauti<-<il: 

(1)  A    range   of   fakes    of   a    cable    or    hawser. 
[CABLE-TIER.] 

(2)  Aroworrank,  asof  vessels  alongside  a  wharf, 
or  moored  alongside  each  other  in  a  stream. 

tier-saw,  s.  A  saw  for  cutting  curved  faces  to 
bricks  for  arches  and  round  pillars. 

tier-shot,  s.    Grape-shot  in  regular  tiers  divided 
by  di^ks. 
tl'-Sr  (2),  s.    [Eng.  «(e),  T.  ;  -e*-.] 

1.  ODO  who  or  that  which  ties. 

"  Hymen,  the  tier  of  hearts,  already  tied." 

P.  Fletcher;  An  Hymn;  On  th--  marriage,  itr. 

2.  A  pinafore  or  tidy.    (Prov.) 

tierce,  Hyerse,  s.  [Fr.  tier*  (masc.)  tierce 
(fem.)  =  third;  tiers=  a  tierce,  a  third  part,  from 
Lat.  tertius=  third  ;  tres—  three.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  liquid  measure,  equal  to  one-third  of  a  pipe, 
or  42  gallons,  equivalent  to  35  imperial  gallons;  alst> 
a  cask  containing  42  gallons ;  a  tierce. 

2.  A  cask  of  two  different  sizes,  for  salt  provis- 
ions, &c.,  the  one  made  to  contain  about  304  Ibs., 
and  the  other  about  336  Ibs. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Cards:  A  sequence  of  three  cards  of  the  same 
color.    Called  also  Tierce-major. 

"  If  the  younger  hand  has  carte  blanche  he  can  score 
seventy-two,  holding  four  aces,  four  tens,  and  taking  in 
a  tierce  to  a  king."— Field,  Jan.  23, 1886. 

2.  Eccles :  The  third  hour  of  the  Divine  Office,    It 
consists  of  Psalms,  with  versicles  and  responses,  a 
hymn,  the  little  chapter  and  a  prayer. 

3.  Fencing:  A  position  in  which  the  wrist  and 
nails    are  turned   downward,  the  weapon  of  the 
opponent  being  on  the  right  of  the  fencer.    From 
this  position  a  guard,  thrust,  or  parry  can  be  made, 
the  thrust  attacking  the  upper  part  of  the  adver- 
sary's body. 

"With  BO  much  judgment  play'd  his  part, 
He  had  him  both  in  tierce  and  quart." 

Sonierville:  Ftil>l<>2. 

4.  Her.:  A  term  for  the  field  when  divided  into 
three  equal  parts  of  different  tinctures. 

5.  Music: 

(1)  A  major  or  minor  third. 

(2)  An  organ-stop  of  the  same  pitch  as  the  simi- 
larly-named harmonic.     In  modern  organs   it   is 
generally  incorporated  as  a  rank  of  Sesquialtera 
(q.  v.),  and  combined  with  other  harmonics. 

il  Arch  of  the  tierce,  or  thirdpoint:  An  arch  con- 
sisting of  two  arcs  of  a  circle  intersecting  at  the 
top  ;  a  pointed  arch. 

tierce-major,  s.    [TIERCE,  II.  l.] 

tierce-point,  s.  The  vertex  of  an  equilateral 
triangle. 

tier  '-gel,  tierge  -let,  s.  [Fr.  tiercelet,  from  Low 
Lat.  tertiolus—o.  tiercelet,  a  dimin.  from  Lat. 
ferfiu«= third.]  A  male  hawk  or  falcon  ;  so  called, 
according  to  some,  because  every  third  hawk  in  a 
nest  is  a  male;  according  to  others,  because  the 
male  is  a  third  less  than  the  female. 

*tier'-$et,  s.   [TIERCE.] 

Poetry;  A  triplet;  three  lines,  or  three  lines 
rhyming. 

tiers  e"tat(  as  terz-e-ta),*.   [Fr.] 

Fr,  Hist  :  The  third  estate;  that  is,  the  people 
exclusive  of  the  nobility  and  clergy ;  the  common- 
alty. Previous  to  the  revolution  of  17S9,  the  nobles 
and  clergy  constituted  the  second  estates. 

tiff,  s.  [Used  in  several  senses,  all  ultimately  re- 
ducible to  that  of  a  whiff  or  draught  of  breath. 
(Wedgwood,)] 

1.  A  small  draught  of  liquor ;  liquor. 

"But  I,  whom  griping  Penury  surrounds,  .  .  . 
With  scanty  offals,  and  small  acid  tiff, 
(Wretched  repast!)  my  meager  corpse  sustain." 
J.  Philips:  Splendid  Shilling. 

2.  A  fit  of  peevishness,  a  pet ;  a  slight  quarrel  or 
altercation. 

"  There  had  been  numerous  tiff*  and  quarrels  between 
mother  and  daughter." — Thackeray:  Shabby  Genteel  Stwryt 
ch.  i. 

*tlff(l),v.  t.  &i.    [TlFF.s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  sip,  to  drink. 

"He  tiJTd  his  punch  and  went  to  rest." 

Combe.  Dr.  Syntax,  i.  V. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  in  a  pet. 


late,     fat.    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we.    w6t,    here,     camel,     her,     th6re;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,    marine;     go,    pSt. 
or,     wore.    wolf.     wSrk,     whd,    s&n;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     SB,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.     <ju  =  few. 
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tiff 

*tlff  (2),  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  tifer,  atifer=to  deck,  to  trim, 
to  adorn.]  To  deck  out ;  to  dress. 

"Her  desire  of  tiffing  out  her  mistress  in  a  killing 
attire."— Search:  Light  of  Kature.  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  v. 

tiff" -an-?,  niff-an-ie,  *tiff-en-ay,  snbst.  [Prob. 

connected  with  tiff  (2),  y.] 

Fabric:  A  kiudof  thin  silk  gauze. 

"  The  invention  of  that  fine  silke,  tiffanie,  sarcenet,  and 
cypres,  which  instead  of  apparell  to  cover  and  hide,  shew 
women  naked  through  them."— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xi., 
ch.  xxii. 

tiff  -In,  s.  [See  extract.]  A  word  applied  in  India 
to  a  lunch  or  slight  repast  between  breakfast  and 
dinner. 

"  Tiffin,  now  naturalized  among  Anglo-Indians  in  the 
sense  of  luncheon,  is  the  north  country  tiffing  (properly 
supping),  eating  or  drinking  out  of  season." — Grose,  in 
UV'/ytruod:  Diet.  Eng.  Etymol. 

*tlff'-lsh,  adj.  [Eng.  tiff,s.;  -ish.]  Inclined  to 
peevishness ;  petulant. 

lift,  s.  [TIFF,  s.]  A  fit  of  peevishness;  a  tiff,  a 
pet. 

tig,  s.    [A  variant  of  tick  or.  tug.] 

1.  A  twitch,  a  tug,  a  pull. 

"  Ower  mony  maisters,  as  the  puddock  said  to  the  har* 
row.  when  every  tooth  gae  her  a  tig."— Scott:  Bob  Hoy,  ch. 
xxvii. 

2.  A  children's  game,  in  which  one  pursues  and 
endeavors  to  touch  another ;  if  he  succeeds,  the  one 
touched  becomes  in  his  turn  the  pursuer  till  ho  can 
tig  or  touch  another. 

3.  A  flat  drinking-cup,  of  capacious  size,  and  gen- 
erally with  four  handles,  formerly  used  for  passing 
round  the  table  at  convivial  meetings. 

tig,  v.t.  [TiG,  subst.]  To  twitch ;  to  give  a  slight 
stroke  to. 

tige, «.    [Fr.  =  a  stalk.] 
.  Arch. :  The  shaft  of  a  column  from  the  astra- 

_1  to  the  capital. 

2.  Ordn. :  A  pin  at  the  base  of  the  breech  in  the 
Thouvenin  system  of  firearms,  for  expanding  the 
base  of  the  ball ;  an  anvil  or  support  for  the  cap  or 

•imer  in  a  central-fire  cartridge. 

tl-gel-la,tl-gel'-lus,s.  [Mod.  Lat.]  [TIGELLE.] 

tl-gel  -late,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  tigell(a) ;  Eng.  suff. 
-ate.] 

Bot.:  Having  a  short  stalk,  as  the  plumule  of  a 

tan. 

tl-gelle  ,  s.    [Fr.,  dimin.  from  tige  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  The  caulicle  or  neck  of  an  ovule. 

tl  -ger,  *ti-gre,  *ty-ger,  *ty-gre,  s.   [Fr.  tigre, 

•om  Lat.  tigrem,  accus.  of  tigris ;  Greek  tigris  =  a 
sr,  from  O.  Pers.  tighri=an  arrow,  from  tighra  = 
rp,  pointed,  whence  Pers.  Mr  =  an  arrow,  also 
river  Tigris,  from  its  rapidity.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit . :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  A  person  of  a  fierce,  bloodthirsty  disposition. 
*(2)  A  dissolute,  swaggering  dandy;  a  ruffling 
'ade;  a  swaggerer,  a  hector,  a  bully,  a  mohawk. 
.'hackeray :  Pendennis,  ch.  xix.) 

(3)  A  boy  in  livery  whose  special  duty  is  to  attend 
his  master  while  driving  out ;  a  young  male  ser- 
,t  or  groom. 

"Tiger  Tim  was  clean  of  limb, 
His  boots  were  polished,  his  jacket  was  trim.'' 

Jlarham:  Ingoldsby  Legends;  The  Execution. 

(4)  A  kind  of  growl  or  screech  after  cheering ;  as, 
pee  cheers  and  a  tiger.    (U.  S.  Colloq.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  ZoOl.:  Felis  tigris  ("Tigris  regalis.  Gray),  the 
_argest  and  most  dangerous  of  the  Felidse,  exceed- 
ing the  Lion  slightly  in  size  and  far  surpassing  him 
in  destructiveness.  It  is  purely  Asiatic  iu  its  habi- 
tat, but  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  hot 
plains  of  India,  though  there  it  reaches  its  highest 
development  both  of  size  and  coloration.  Itis  found 
in  the  Himalayas  at  certain  seasons,  at  a  high  alti- 
tude, and  in  1887  one  was  captured  near  Wladiwos- 
tock.in  Siberia,  and  another  in  the  Caucasus,  near 
the  Black  Sea.  (Nature,  Nov.  10,  1887.)  It  is  met 
with  to  the  eastward  throughout  Chinese  Tartary, 
as  far  north,  it  is  said,  as  the  island  of  Saehalien, 
where  the  winter  is  very  severe.  According  to 
Fayrer  (Royal  Tiger  of  Bengal,  p.  30),  the  full- 
grown  male  Indian  tiger  is  from  nine  to  twelve,  and 
the  tigress  from  eight  to  ten  feet  from  the  nose  to 
the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  from  thirty-six  to  forty-two 
inches  high  at  the  shoulder.  It  is  the  only  member 
of  the  family  ornamented  with  cross  stripes  on  the 
body— a  scarce  type  of  coloration  among  mammals. 
These  cross  stripes  help  to  render  the  animal  incon- 
spicuous among  the  reeds  in  which  it  commonly 
hides  itself,  and  where  it  would  be  seen  with  com- 
parative ease  if  marked  with  spots  or  longitudinal 
bands.  The  ground  color  of  the  skin  is  rufous  or 
Jawny  yellow,  shaded  with  white  on  the  ventral  sur- 

ce.    This  is  varied  with  vertical  black  stripes  or 
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elongated  ovals  and  briudlings.  On  the  face  and 
posterior  surface  of  the  ears  the  white  markings  are 
peculiarly  well  developed.  The  depth  of  the  ground 
color  and  the  intensity  of  the  black  markings  vary, 
according  to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  animal. 
In  old  tigers  the  ground  becomes  more  tawny,  of  a 
lighter  shade,  and  the  black  markings  better  de- 
fined. The  ground  coloring  is  more  dusky  in  young 
animals.  Although  possessed  of  immense  strength 
and  ferocity,  the  tiger  rarely  attacks  an  armed  man, 
unless  provoked,  though  often  carrying  off  women 
and  children.  When  pressed  by  hunger  or  enfeebled 
by  age  and  incapable  of  dealing  with  larger  prey ,  like 
buffaloes,  the  tiger  prowls  around  villages,  and, 
having  once  tasted  human  flesh,  becomes  a  con- 
firmed man-eater  (q.  v.).  In  a  Government  report 
it  is  stated  that  "one  tigress  caused  the  desertion 
of  thirteen  villages,  and  250  square  miles  of  coun- 
try were  thrown  out  of  cultivation."  The  natives 
destroy  tigers  by  traps,  pitfalls,  spring-guns,  and 
poisoned  arrows,  but  the  orthodox  method  of  keep- 
ing down  their  numbers  as  pursued  by  Europeans 
is  to  employ  natives  to  beat  the  bush  while  the 
game,  when  started,  is  shot  by  the  sportsmen  seated 
on  elephants.  The  sport  is  exciting,  but  dangerous ; 
for  a  wounded  tiger  has  been  known  to  spring  upon 
an  elephant  and  to  inflict  serious  wounds  ^on  the 
driver  and  occupants  of  the  howdah,  before  it  could 
be  despatched.  When  taken  young  the  tiger  is 
capable  of  being  tamed.  The  pair  of  adult  animals 
which  were  presented  to  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London  by  the  Guicowar  of  Baroda,  used  to  be  led 
about  by  their  attendants  in  the  streets  of  that 
city ;  and  Sir  James  Outram  once  possessed  a  male 
which  lived  at  large  in  his  quarters,  and  occasion- 
ally accompanied  him  in  boat  excursions.  The 
Tiger  was  known  to  the  ancients ;  frequent  mention 
of  it  occurs  in  both  Greek  and  Latin  writers, 
and  like  the  Lion,  it  was  habitually  seen  in  the 
Games  of  the  Circus.  No  reference  is  made  to  it, 
however,  in  the  Bible.  The  Jaguar  (Felis  onca)  is 
sometimes  called  the  American  Tiger,  and  Felis 
macrocelis,  from  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  the 
Clouded  Tiger. 

2.  Sugar:  A  tank  having  a  perforated  bottom, 
through  which  the  molasses  escape. 

IT  To  buck  (or  fight)  the  tiger:  To  gamble.  (Slang.) 

tiger-beetles,  s.  pi. 

Entom.:   The  family  Cicindelidfe.    [CICINDELA.] 

tiger-bird,  s. 

Ornithology : 

1.  Any  species  of  the  genus  Capito ;  specif.,  Capita 
cayanus. 

"On  all  the  ripe  fig-trees  in  the  forest  you  see  the  bird 
called  the  small  Tiger-bird.  .  .  .  The  throat  and  part 
of  the  head  are  a  bright  red;  the  breast  and  belly  nave 
black  spots  on  a  yellow  ground;  the  wings  are  a  dark 
green,  black,  and  white;  and  the  rump  and  tail  black  and 
green." — Waterton:  Wanderings;  Second  Journey,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Tigrisoma  (q.  v.). 
(Waterton:    Wanderings.    Explanatory  Index  by. 
J.  G.  Wood.) 

tiger-bittern, «. 

Ornith. :  Tigrisoma  tigrinum.  So  called  because 
of  its  reddish-brown  color,  marked  with  black, 
somewhat  like  a  tiger. 

tiger-cat,  s. 

Zool.:  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the  smaller 
felines,  especially  when  the  disposition  of  the 
darker  coloration  of  the  skin  resembles  that  of  the 
tiger  (q.v.). 

tiger-cowry,  s.    [TIGER-SHELL.] 

tiger-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Tigridia  (q.  v.) ,  so  called  because 
the  flowers  are  orange,  yellow,  and  richly  spotted. 

*tlger-fOOted,  a.    Swift  as  a  tiger;  moving  in 
bounds ;  hastening  to  seize  one's  prey. 
"  This  tiger-footed  Rage." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

tiger-leap,  s.  A  bound  or  leap  like  that  of  a 
tiger  on  its  prey. 

"With  a  tiger-leap  half  way, 
Now  she  meets  the  coming  prey." 
Wordsworth:  Kitten  and  the  Falling  Leaves. 

tiger-lily,  s. 

Bot.:  Liliwm  tigrinum,  a  fine  lily,  having  scarlet 
spotted  flowers,  whence  it  is  called  also  the  Tiger- 
spotted  Lily.  It  is  a  native  of  China,  but  is  now 
cultivated  in  European  and  American  gardens.  The 
bulbs  are  oaten  in  China  and  Japan. 

tiger-moth, s. 

Entom.:  Arctia  caja,  a  largo  fine  moth,  the  male 
with  pectinated  antennas,  the  fore  wings  in  both 
sexes  orown,  with  numerous  irregularly  ramifying 
whitish  streaks  and  spots,  the  hinder  wings  reddish 
orange  with  six  or  seven  blue-black  spots ;  expan- 
sion of  wings,  2H  to  2J£  inches.  Larva  black,  with 
long  white  hairs  on  the  back,  reddish-brown  ones 
along  the  sides  and  on  the  anterior  segments ;  the 
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head  and  logs  Vilack.  It  feeds  on  chickwood,  dock- 
nottle,  and  various  low  plants.  The  eggs  are- 
deposited  in  July  and  August;  the  larva  Urea 
through  the  winter,  and  when  full  (frown  is  about 
two  inches  long.  It  spins  a  loose  hairy  \vcb  in  July, 
and  changes  to  a  large  dark  smooth  chrysalis. 

tiger-shark,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Stegostoma  tigrinum,  a  shark  common  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Young  specimens  are  generally 
mot  with  close  to  the  shore ;  but  the  full-grown  fish, 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  long,  frequent  the  open  sea. 
The  color  is  a  yellowish-brown,  with  black  or  dark- 
brown  transverse  bands  or  spots,  whence  the  popu- 
lar name.  Called  also  Zebra-shark. 

tiger-shell,  tiger-cowry,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Cypraea  tigris.  The  dark  markings,  how- 
ever, consist  of  dots,  and  not  of  stripes. 

tiger-wolf,  «.    [THYLACINE.] 

tiger-wood,  subst.  Avaluablewood  for  cabinet- 
makers, imported  from  British  Guiana.  It  is  the 
heart-wood  of  Machaerium  schomburgkii. 

tlger's-foot,  8. 

Bot. :  Ipomotapes-tigridis.  The  stem  and  leaves 
are  hairy ;  the  flowers,  w_hich  are  involucrate,  are- 
small  and  white,  with  a  tinge  of  purple.  Common, 
in  India. 

*tl-ger-an-tlc,  a.  [Eng.  tiger;  -antic.]  Raven- 
ous as  a  tiger. 

"  The  meridian  of  your  tigerantic  stomach." — T.  Brown.- 
Works,  ii.  179. 

*tl  -gSr-Ine,  a.    [Eng.  tiger;  -inf.]    Tigerish. 

tt'-gSr-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  tiger;  -ish.~]  The  same  as 
TIGRISH  (q.  v.). 

*tl -ger-Is,m,  s.  [Eng.  tiger ;  -ism.]  The  qualities 
or  character  of  a  tiger. 

"His  lordship  now  placed  his  hat  on  his  head,  slightly 
on  one  aide.  It  was  the  °  tigerism'  of  a  past  period,  and 
which  he  could  no  more  abandon  than  he  could  give  up 
the  jaunty  swagger  of  his  walk." — Lever:  Bramleiyhs  of 
Bishop's  Folly,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

*tl'-ger-kln,  s.  [Eng.  tiger ;  dimin.  suff.  -kin.]  A, 
little  tiger ;  hence,  humorously,  a  cat. 

"  Onr  domesticated  ttgerktn."—Lutton:  Caxtoni,  bk.  xlv.,. 
ch.  ii. 

tlgh  (gh  sUent) ,  s.  [Cf.  Gael.  tigh=a  house.]  A 
close  or  mclosure.  (Proa.) 

"tight  (gh  silent) ,  pret.  of  v.    [TiE,  ».] 

tight  (gh  silent),  'thyht,  *thite,  *tite,  a.  &  «. 
[Prop,  thight;  Icel.  «K*ttr=tight,  water-tight,  not 
leaking ;  Sw.  <<M=close,  tight,  thick,  hard,  compact ; 
tdta=to  make  tight;  (a(«a=to  become  tight;  Dan. 
tce*=tight,  compact,  dense,  water-tight;  tcette  =  to- 
tighten;  Ger.  dt'cM=tight;  Dut.  digt.  Taut  and 
tight  are  doublets.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Having  the  parts  or  joints  so  closely  united  as 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  fluids ;  impervious  or  im- 
permeable to  air,  gas,  water,  <tc.    (Generally  in 
composition;  as,  air-tight,  water-tight.) 

2.  Having  the  parts  firmly  held  together,  so  as 
not  to  be  easily  or  readily  moved;  compactly  or 
firmly  built  or  made ;  in  a  sound  condition. 

"The  ship  is  tight,  and  yare,  and  bravely  rigged." 
Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v. 

3.  Tensely  stretched  or  drawn;  taut;  not  slack; 
as,  a  tight  rope. 

4.  Firmly   packed  or   inserted;   not   loose;    not 
easily  moved ;  as,  A  stopper  is  tight  in  a  bottle. 

5.  Fitting  close  to  the  body ;  not  loose. 

"The  remaining  part  of  their  dress  consists  of  a  pair  of 
tight  trowsers.  or  long  breeches,  of  leather,  reaching 
down  to  the  calf  of  the  leg."— Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  vi., 
ch.  vii. 

6.  Well-built,  sinewy,  strong,  muscular.    (Said  of 
persons.) 

7.  In  good  health  or  condition. 

"  'And  how  does  miss  and  madam  do, 
The  little  boy  and  all?' 
'All  tight  and  well.'  " 

Cotrper:  Yearly  Distress. 
»8.  Neat,  tidy. 

"While  they  are  among  the  English  they  wear  good 
clothes,  and  take  delight  to  go  neat  and  tight." — Dampier: 
Voyages  (an.  1681). 

9.  Parsimonious,  niggardly,  close-fisted.  (Colloq.) 

10.  Produced  by  or  requiring  groat  strength  or 
exertion  ;  severe ;  as,  a  tight  pull.    (Colloq.') 

11.  Not  easily  obtained ;  not  to  be  obtained  on 
ordinary  or  easy  terms  ;  dear;  not  cheap.    (Said  of 
money  or  the  money-market.) 

12.  Slightly  intoxicated ;  tipsy,  or  nearly  so. 

"' No,  sir,  not  a  bit  tipsy,'  said  Harding,  interpreting 
his  glance;  'not  even  what  Mr.  Cutbill  calls  tight  I1" — 
Lever:  Bramleighs  of  Bishop's  Folly,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

If  To  be  in  a  tight  place:  To  be  surrounded  by 
apparently  insurmountable  difficulty. 

B.  Assubst. :  [TIGHTS.] 


611,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     fell,     chorus,     ghin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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tight-rope,  s.  A  tensely  stretched  rope  on  which 
an  acrobat  walks,  and  performs  other  feats,  at  a 
greater  or  less  height  above  the  ground. 

*tlght  (ah  silent),  v.t.  [TIGHT,  a.]  To  make  tight, 
to  tighten. 

tight  -?n  (gh  silent),  r.  t.  &.  L    [Eug.  tight;  -en.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  tight,  to  draw  tighter,  to 
make  more  close  or  strict. 

"  What  reins  were  tightened  in  despair, 
When  rose  Benledi's  ridge  in  air." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  6. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  tight  or  tighter ;  to  be- 
come dearer.    (Often  followed  by  up.)     (Stock  Ex- 
change slang.) 

"Lenders  avoiding  this  class  of  paper  from  a  belief  that 
the  market  will,  as  usual,  *  tighten  up '  toward  the  end  of 
the  year," — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tight  -en-er,  tight  -nil  (gh  silent  i,  s.  [English 
tighten;  -er.] 

1.  A  ribbon  or  string  for  tightening  a  woman's 
dress. 

2.  A  hearty  meal.    (Slang.) 

tight  -en-Ing  (ah  silent),  pr.  par.  or  adjective. 
[TIGHTEN.] 

tightening-pulley,  subst.  A  pulley  which  rests 
against  the  band  in  order  to  tighten  it,  to  increase 
its  frictional  adhesion  to  the  pulleys  over  which  it 
runs. 

tight  -er  (gh  silent),  ».    [Eng.  tight;  -er.] 

1.  A  ribbon  or  string  used  to  draw  clothes  tight. 

*2.  A  caulker. 

"Julius  Ca>sar  and  Pompey  wereboatwright*  and  light- 
ers of  ships." — Urquhart :  Rabelais,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxz. 

tight  -1*.  nigllt-li  (gh  silent),  adv.  [English 
tight;  -ly.j 

1.  In  a  tight  manner ;  closely ;  not  loosely. 

"Placed  so  tightly,  as  to  squeeze  myself  in  half  my 
natural  dimensions." — Knox:  Winter  Evenings,  even.  58. 

*2.  Neatly,  adroitly,  soundly. 

"He  will  clapper-claw  thee  tightly.*1 

Shakesp.:  Mtrru  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  3. 

*3.  Closely,  sharply. 

"Noah  kept  them  tightly  to  work." — DeQuincty:  Span- 
ish  Sun,  §  1,  p.  2. 

tight  -ness  (gh  silent),  «.    [Eng.  tight;  -nest.'] 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tight ;  closeness, 
imperviousness,  compactness. 
'2.  Tautness ;  as,  the  tightness  of  a  string. 

3.  Closeness,  firmness. 

"The  bones  are  inflexible  ;  which  arises  from  the  great- 
ness of  the  number  of  corpuscles  that  compose  them,  and 
the  nrmness  and  tightness  of  their  union." — Woodward: 
On  Fossils. 

4.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  straightened  or 
stringent;    stringency,   severity,   closeness,    parsi- 
moniousness.  ' 

5.  The  state  of  being  slightly  intoxicated ;  tipsi- 
ness. 

*li.  Capability,  dexterity,  adroitness,  neatness. 

tights,  (gh  silent), s.  pi.    [TIGHT,  a.] 

1.  Tight-fitting  underclothing  worn  by  actors, 
acrobats,  dancers,  or  the  like. 

"Frozen  in  their  tights  or  chilled  to  the  bone  in  the 
midst  of  their  caruivalesque  revelry."  —  London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

*2.  Small  clothes ;  breeches. 

"His  elevated  position  revealing  those  tights  and 
gaiters,  which,  had  they  clothed  an  ordinary  man,  might 
nave  passed  without  observation."—  Dickens:  Pickicick, 
ch.  i. 

tig  -lie,  a.  [Mod.  Lat,  (croton)  tigl(ium) ;  -ic.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  croton-oil. 

tiglic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C5H8O2=CH3-<:H:C{CH3)-CO-OH.  Methyl 
crotonic  acid.  Pound  in  croton-oil,  and  prepared 
synthetically  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  chloride 
on  othylic  eth-meth-oxa-late.  It  crystallizes  in  tri- 
clinic  prisms,  melts  at  63",  and  boils  at  198'. 

ti -gress,  *ti-gresse,  s.  [Eug.  tiger;  -ess.]  The 
female  of  the  tiger. 

"The  tlgresse  com  ninth  and  finds  her  nest  and  den 
emptie."—  P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  xviii. 

ti-grld'-I-a,  8.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dim.  from  Or.  tigris 
—  &  tiger ;  or  Gr.  tigris=a  tiger,  and  eido«=appear- 
ance.  Named  from  its  spotted  flowers.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Iridacetp.  Bulbs  from  Mexico, 
•with  very  beautiful  but  fugitive  flowers.  [TIGER- 
FLOWER.] 

nr-grine,  a.  [Eng.  tiger;  -ine.]  Like  a  tiger; 
tigrish. 

"  The  young  of  the  lion  are  marked  with  faint  stripes 
of  a  tigrine  character." — Wood:  Illus.  Nat.  Hist.,  i.  loa! 

HI  -grlS,  i.     [Lat.]     [TIGER.] 

ZoOl. :  A  Linntean  genus  of  Carnivora  Felina  It 
•was  revived  by  Gray,  in  whose  classification  the 
Tiger  figured  as  Tigris  regalis. 
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tl  -grlsh,  a.    [Eng.  tiger;  -ish.] 
1.  Resembling,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of 
a  tiger;  fierce,  bloodthirsty. 

"  Let  this  thought  thy  tigrish  courage  pass." 

Sydney:  Astropli.  and  Stella. 

*2.  Swaggering,  bullying. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  vagrant,  devil. me-curish,  and 
to  use  the  slang  word,  tigrish,  than  his  whole  air." — Lyt- 
toii:  .Vi/  .Yor*7,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  ix. 

ti-grl-so  -ma,  s.  [Lat.  tiyris=a  tiger,  and  Gr. 
»om«=the  body.  Named  from  the  markings  on  the 
plumage.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Ardoidip.  witli  four  species 
from  tropical  America  and  Western  Africa.  Bill  as 
in  Ardea  (q.v.) ;  face  and  sometimes  chin,  naked ; 
legs  feathered  almost  to  the  knees ;  inner  toe  rather 
shorter  than  outer;  claw*  short,  stout,  regularly 
curved ;  anterior  scales  reticulate  or  hexagonal. 

Hike  (1),  «.    [TICK  (2),  s.] 

tike  (2),  *tyke,  s.    [Icel.  tlk;  Sw.  ffk=a  bitch.] 

1.  A  dog,  a  cur. 

"  Or  bobtail  tlkr  or  trundle-tail." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  iii.  6. 

2.  A  Yorkshireman. 

3.  A  vulgar  person,  a  queer  fellow. 
*tik-el,  a.    [TICKLE,  a.) 

tl-ko6r',  tlk  -til    s.    [Bengalee  name.] 

Bot.:  Garcinia  nedunculata,  a  tall  tree,  a  native 
of  Rungpoor,  Goalpara,  and  Sylhet  in  India.  The 
fruit  is  large,  round,  smooth  and,  when  ripe,  yellow. 
The  fleshy  part  is  of  a  very  sharp,  pleasant  taste, 
and  is  used  by  the  natives  for  curries,  and  for  acid- 
ulating water;  if  cut  into  slices  it  will  keep  for 
years,  and  might  be  used,  in  lieu  of  limes,  on  board 
ship  on  long  voyages.  (Calcutta  Exhib.  Report.) 

tlk'-drfs.    [Native  name.] 

Botany,  <£c.  : 

1.  The  tubers   of   Curcuma   leucorrhiza,   which 
grow  in  the  forests  of  Bahar  in  India.    They  are 
yellow  inside,  and  often  a  foot  long. 

2.  An  excellent  kind  of  arrowroot  prepared  from 
the  tubers. 

tl-kus,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zoology:  A  small  insectivorous  mammal,  from 
Malacca  and  Sumatra,  described  by  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  as  Viverra  gymnura,  but  now  known  as 
Gymnurus  rafflesii.  Externally  it  is  not  unlike  an 
opossum  with  a  lengthened  muzzle ;  greater  portion 
of  the  body,  upper  part  of  legs,  root  of  tail,  and 
stripe  over  the  eye  black,  the  other  parts  white.  It 
possesses  glands  which  secrete  a  substance  with  a 
strong  musky  smell. 

til  (1), «.    [TILL  (1),  «.] 

til(2),s.    [TiLiA.] 

tll(3),s.    [Seedef.] 

Comm. :  The  name  given  in  the  Canary  Islands  to 
the  wood  of  Oreodaphne  exaltata.  [OREODAPHNE.] 
Called  also  Tilwood. 

*tll,  prep.    [TILL,  prep.] 

til  -bur-f ,  nil-burgh,  *.  [From  the  name  of  the 
inventor,  a  London  coach-builder,  in  the  early  part 
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bricks.  Roofing  tiles  are  of  two  sorts,  plain  tiles 
and  pantiles;  tne  former  are  Hat.  and  are  usually 
made?3  inch  in  thickness,  1U'»  inches  l<>ng.6'4  wide. 
They  weigh  from  2  to  2S  pounds  each,  and  expose 
about  ono-half  to  the  weather;  740  tiles  cover  1(10 
superficial  feet.  They  are  hung  upon  the  lath  by 
two  oak  pins,  inserted  into  holes  made  by  the 
molder.  Pantiles,  first  used  in  Flanders,  liavo  a 
wavy  surface,  lapping  under  and  being  overlapped 
by  adjacent  tiles  of  the  same  rank.  They  are  made 
14'-  vlU'a :  expose  ten  inches  to  tin-  weather;  weigh 
from  5  to  5\i  pounds  each  ;  170  cover  100  superficial 
feet.  Crown,  Ridge,  Hip,  and  Valley  tiles  are  semi- 
cylindrical,  or  segments  of  cylinders,  used  for  the 
purposes  indicated.  Siding-tiles  are  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  weather  boarding.  Holes  are  made  in 
them  when  molding,  and  they  are  secured  to  the 
lath  by  fla^-headed  nails.  The  gauge  or  exposed 
face  is  sometimes  indented,  to  represent  courses  of 
brick.  Fine  mortar  is  introduced  between  them 
when  they  rest  upon  each  other.  Siding-tiles  are 
sometimes  called  Weather-tiles  and  Mathematical 
tiles;  these  names  are  derived  from  their  exposure 
or  markings.  They  are  variously  formed,  having 
curved  or  crenated  edges,  and  various  ornaments 
either  raised  or  encaustic.  Dutch  tiles,  for  chim- 
neys, are  made  of  a  whitish  earth,  glazed  and 
painted  with  various  figures.  Drain-tiles  are  usu- 
ally made  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  and  laid  upon  flat 
tiles  called  Soles.  Paving  tiles  are  usually  square 
and  thicker  than  those  used  for  roofing.  [Eu- 
CAUSTIC.]  Galvanized  iron  tiles  have  been  intro- 
duced iu  France  They  are  shaped  like  pantiles,  so 
that  each  laps  upon  its  neighbor  in  the  course,  and 
each  course  laps  upon  the  one  beneath  it. 

"The  houses  are  represented  as  considerable,  being 
built  with  stone  and  timber,  and  covered  with  tiles,  a 
very  uncommon  fabric  for  these  warm  climates  and  sav- 
age countries."— Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Brass  Founding :  The  cover  of  a  brass  furnace. 
Now  made  of  iron,  but  formerly  a  flat  tile. 

3.  Metall. :  A  clay  cover  for  a  melting-pot. 

4.  A  tall  stiff  hat;  a  tall  silk  hat,  or  one  of  that 
shape.    (Slang.) 

"And  down  he  sat  without  further  bidding,  having 
previously  deposited  his  old  white  hat  on  the  landing 
outside  the  door.  '  Ta'nt  a  werry  good  'un  to  look  at/ 
said  Sam,  'but  it's  an  astonishin'  'un  to  wear;  and  aiore 
the  brim  went,  it  was  a  werry  handsome  tile."— Dickens: 
Pickwick,  ch.  iii. 

tile-creasing,  s. 

Mason.:  A  row  of  tile  laid  along  the  top  of  a 
wall,  projecting  beyond  the  face;  or  each  face,  if 
both  are  exposed.  A  row  of  bricks  laid  header 
fashion  is  laid  above,  and  is  called  a  cope.  A 
double  row  laid  so  as  to  break  joint  is  double  tile- 
creasing. 

tile-drain,  s.    A  drain  made  of  tiles. 


tile-earth,  i 
born  land. 


A  strong  clayey  earth  ;  stiff,  stub- 
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of  the  present  century.]  A  gig  or  two-wheeled  car- 
riage without  a  top  or  cover. 

tll-dS,  s.  [Sp.]  The  diacritic  mark  placed  over 
the  letter  n  (sometimes  over  ()  in  Spanish  to  indi- 
cate that  in  pronunciation  the  following  vowel  is  to 
be  sounded  as  if  a  y  had  been  af&xed  to  it ;  as  caH- 
on,  pronounced  can-yon. 

tile  (1),  *tyle,  subst.  [A  contract,  of  tigel;  A.  S. 
tigete,  from  Lat.  tegula=a  tile,  lit.=that  which 
covers,  from  feoo=to  cover.] 

1.  A  kind  of  thin  slab  of  baked  clay,  used  for  cov- 
ering roofs,  paving  floors,  lining  furnaces  or  ovens, 
constructing  drains,  &c.  Tiles,  both  flat  and 
curved,  were  in  great  demand  in  Roman  architect- 
ure. Roofs  were  covered  with  the  flat  and  curved 
tiles  alternating.  Tiles  two  feet  square  with  a  foot 
at  each  angle  were  used  to  line  the  thermae,  so  that 
an  air  space  between  them  and  the  wall  should 
prevent  the  absorbtion  of  the  water  by  the  latter. 
Tiles  are  manufactuaed  by  a  similar  process  to 


tile-field,  «.    Ground  on  which  tiles  are  made, 
tile-kiln,  s.    A  form  of  kiln  adapted  to  burning 
tiles. 

tile-ore,  s. 

Min.:  An  earthy  form  of  cuprite  (q.  v.),  of  a 
brick-red  or  reddish-brown  color;  usually  impure 
from  admixture  of  earthy  limonite  or  turgite,  and 
other  substances. 

tile-pin,  8.  Apin,  usually  of  hard  wood,  passing 
through  a  hole  in  a  tile  into  a  lath,  &c.,  to  secure  it 
to  the  roof. 

tile-root,  8. 

Bot. :  Geissorhiza ;  a  genus  of  Iridacew,  with 
showy  flowers,  chiefly  from  the  Capeof  Good  Hope. 
Some  species  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses. 

tile-stone,  «. 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  tile. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geol.  (  pi.) :  Certain  beds  originally  considered 
by  Murchison  to  be  the  base  of  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, but  afterward  transferred   by   him    to  the 
highest  part  of  the  Upper  Silurian.    They  have 
been  retained  in  this  position,  and  are  considered 
to  be  the  transition  beds  from  the  Upper  Silurian 
to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.    Salter  proposed  to  call 
them  Ledbury  shales. 

2.  Petrol.:  A  name  by  which  certain  slates  which 
cleave  along  planes  of  bedding  are  known.    They 
form  roofing  slates. 

tile-tea,  s.  A  kind  of  inferior  tea  prepared  by 
stewing  refuse  leaves  with  milk,  butter,  salt,  and 
herbs,  and  solidifying  the  mixture  by  pressing  into 
moulds.  It  is  sold  at  Kiachta  to  the  Armenians  for 
distribution  through  Western  Siberia  and  the  Cau- 
casus. It  is  an  article  of  food  rather  than  a  bever- 
age. 

tile-work,  s.  A  place  where  tiles  are  made;  a 
tilery. 

tile  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  In  Freemason  and 
other  lodges,  the  door  of  the  lodge.  [TiLE  (2),  t'.] 
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tile  (3), s.    [TEII..] 

tile  (!),».*.    [TlLE(l),s.] 

1.  To  cover  with  tiles. 

"Cinyra,  the  aonne  of  Agriopa.  devised  tiling  and  slat- 
ing of  houses  first." — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  Ivi. 

2.  To  cover  as  with  tiles, 
tile  (2),  y.  t.    [TiLE(2),  s.] 

1.  In   Freemasonry,  &c.,  to   guard    against    the 
entry  of  tho  uninitiated,  by  placing  tho  tiler  at  the 
door  ;  as,  to  tile  a  lodge. 

2.  Hence,  fig.,  to  bind  or  keep  secret  what  is  said 
or  done. 

tll-S-ffl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fil(«j) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  sutf.  -foe.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  tribe  of  Tiliacea"  (q.  v.).  Co- 
rolla none,  or  the  petals  entire ;  anthers  opening 
longitudinally.  Families,  Sloanids?  and  Grewiiln1. 

til-er  (l),s.  [Eng.  til(e)  (1),  T.  ; -er.]  A  man 
whose  occupation  is  to  tile  houses,  &c. 

til  -er  (21,  tyl  -Sr,  s.  [Eng.  til(e)  (2),  v.;  -er.] 
In  Freemasonry,  &c.,  tho  keeper  of  the  door  of  a 
lodge. 

til  -ST-f,  s.  [Eng.  tile  (1),  s. ;  -ry.]  A  place 
where  tiles  are  ma,de;  tile-works. 

'tile  -shard,  «.  [Eng.  tile  (l),s.,  ands/iard.]  A 
piece  of  broken  tile. 

"  The  Greeks  after  they  have  well  rammed  a  floor  which 
they  mean  to  pave,  lay  thereupon  a  pavement  of  rubbish, 
or  else  broken  tilcshartix."—P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxxvi., 
ch.  xxv. 

tll-et,  s.    [TEIL.] 

til -I-a,  s.    [Lat.  =  the  lime  tree.] 

Bot. :  Lime  or  Linden  tree ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Tiliacese  (q.  v.).  Sepals  five,  petals  five,  often  with 
a  scale  at  tho  base.  Stylo  simple,  stigma  five- 
toothed,  ovary  five-celled,  each  cell  with  two  ovules ; 
fruit  globose,  indebiscent,  one-celled,  one  or  two 
seeded.  Known  species  eight,  from  the  north  tem- 
perate zone. 

tll-I  a  -ce-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  iili(a)  (q.  v.) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ocece.] 

Botany:  Lindenblooms ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Malvales.  Trees,  shrubs,  rarely 
herbs.  Leaves  simple,  stipulate,  toothed,  alter- 
nate. Flowers  axillary  ;  sepals  four  or  five,  distinct 
or  united  ;  estivation  valyate ;  petals  four  or  five ; 
stamens  generally  indefinite  in  number;  style  one ; 
stigmas  as  many  as  the  carpels,  of  which  theovary 
has  from  two  to  ten ;  ovules  varying  in  number ; 
fruitdryorprickly,sometimeswinged,  with  several 
cells,  or  witn  only  one ;  seeds  one  or  many.  Chiefly 
from  the  Tropics.  Tribes  Tileee  and  Eleeocarpea» ; 
genera  thirty-five,  species  350  (Lindley) ;  genera 

rty,  species  330  (Hooker). 

til -Ing,  s.    [TiLE(l),O 

1.  The  operation  of  covering  a  roof,  &c.,  with 

2.  Tiles  on  a  roof ;  tiles  generally. 

"They    ...    let  him  down  through  the  tiling  with 
s  couch  before  Jesus." — Luke  v.  19. 

tllk  -Sr-6-dite,  subst.  [After  Tilkerode,  Hartz, 
where  first  found ;  suff.  -ite  (.Mm.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  claustnalite  (a.  v.),  differing 
a  the  proportions  of  selenium  and  lead,  and  con- 
aining  over  3  per  cent,  of  cobalt.  Occurs  with 

her  selenium  compounds. 

till  (1),  8.    [TEEL.] 

till  (2) ,  *tyll,  s.    [TILL  (1) ,  r.] 

1.  A  drawer. 

2.  A  money-box  in  a  shop,  warehouse,  &c. ;  a  cash- 
awer,  as  in  a  shop,  counter,  or  the  like ;  a  money- 
awe  r  in  a  counter  or  desk. 

"No shopkeeper' 8  till  or  stock  could  be  safe."—  .Vacaii- 
1:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

till  (3),  s.    [An  abbreviation  of   lentil.    (Prior.)] 

Bot. :  Ervum  lens. 

till  (4),  s.    [Scotch=a  cold,  unproductive  clay.] 

Geol. :  The  Lower  Bowlder  clay ;  a  stiff,  stony,  un- 
stratiued  clay  produced  by  the  bottom  moraine  of 
a  great  ice  sheet.  In  Scotland  it  sometimes  exceeds 
a  hundred  feet  thick.  It  contains  layers  of  peat 
and  terrestrial  vegetation,  interglacial  beds,  the 
latter  with  bones  of  the  mammoth  and  the  reindeer, 
with  fragments  of  tho  arctic  and  boreal  shells.  It 
proves  a  submergence  of  Scotland  to  520  feet  below 
its  present  level.  It  is  of  Pleistocene  age,  and  is 
probably  the  equivalent  of  tho  Lower  Shelly 
Bowlder  clay  of  Lancashire. 

till,  *til,  *tille,  *tyl,  nyll,  *tyle,  prep.  [Icel. 
ttl=till,  to;  Dan.  til;  Sw.<iH.] 

1.  To.  (In  this  sense  still  commonly  used  in  Scot- 
land and  parts  of  England  and  Ireland.) 

"  Thei  fled  out  of  Wales  away  tille  Ireland." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  3. 

*2.  To,  unto ;  up  to ;  as  far  as. 

"  How  oft  shall  my  brother  siu  against  me,  and  I  forgive 
lam?  Till  seven  times?'  —Matthew  xviii.  21. 
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3.  To  tho  time  of;  until. 

••  Till  the  break  of  day." 
Shakrfp.:  .Mitlsn>ii>ii>'r  Xiijiit's  Dream,  iii.  '1. 

4.  Used  before  verbs  and  sentences,  to  denote  to 
tho  time  or  point  expressed  in  the  sentence  or  clause 
following.    (An  ellipse  for  till  the  time  u-hen.) 

"Stay  there  till  I  come  to  thee." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  «/  Errors,  i.  2. 
U  *(1)  Till  into:  Till ;  up  to. 

"I  with  all  good  conscience  haue  lyned  bifore  God  til 
into  this  tlni."—H'ijclifr:  Drills  xxiii. 

(2)  Till  now:  Up  to  tho  present  time. 

(3)  Till  then :  Up  to  that  time. 
*(4)  Til  to:  Until. 

"It  was  set  for  treespassyng  til  to  the  seed  come." — 
Wycliffe:  Qalatians,  iii. 

Hill  (1),  nille,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  tyllan  (t) ;  Dut. 
tillen=to  lift  up;  Low.  Ger.  ft/len=te>  lift,  move 
from  its  place ;  Sw.  dial.  Kite.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  draw. 

"The  world    .    .    .    tyl  hym  drawes 
And  titles."  Pricke  of  Conscience,  1,183 

B.  Intrans. :  To  lead. 

"From  Douere  in  to  Ohestre  IIIMIi  Wntlingstrete." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  8. 

till  (2),  *til-ie,  *tul  i  en.  *tyll,  v.-t.  &  i. .[A.  S. 
tilian,  teolian=ta  labor,  to  strive  after,  to  till  land,, 
from  <i7=good,  excellent,  profitable ;  cogn.  with  Dut . 
fe(e»=to  breed,  to  till,  to  cultivate;  Ger.  zielen=ta 
aim  at,  from  ziel;  O.  H.  Ger.  zil=an  aim,  a  mark.] 
X.  Transitive: 

1.  To  plow  and  prepare  for  seed,  and  to  dress  the 
crops  of;  to  cultivate. 

"The  Lord  God  sent  him  forth  from  the  garden  of 
Eden  to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken." — 
Oenesis  iii.  23. 

*2.  To  procure,  to  prepare,  to  set. 
"He  cannot  pipe  nor  sing, 
Nor  neatly  dress  a  spring. 
Nor  knows  a  trap  nor  snare  to  till." 

Krowne:  Shepherd's  Pipe,  Eel.  ii. 

B.  Tntrans.:  To  practice  agriculture;  to  cultivate 
the  land. 

"  They  must  purvey  for  their  own  food,  and  either  till 
or  famish."— Bp.  Hall:  Invisible  World,  bk.  i.,  §8. 

ftlll  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  till  (2),  v.  ;-able.]  Capable 
of  being  tilled ;  fit  for  the  plow ;  arable. 

tll-l»-a,  s.  [Named  after  Tilli,  an  Italian  bot- 
anist (1655-1740).] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Crassnlece.  Calyx  three  or  four 
parted  or  lobed ;  petals  three  to  five,  generally  dis- 
tinct, acuminate.  Stylos  short,  carpels  three  to 
five,  ovules  one  or  more,  follicles  few  or  many- 
seeded,  constricted  in  the  middle.  Known  species 
twenty,  distribution  world-wide. 

till  -age  (age  aslg),  *tyll-age,  s.  [Eng.  till  (2), 
verb ;  -age.] 

1.  The  operation,  practice,  art,  or  occupation  of 
tilling,  or  preparing  land  for  crops,  keeping  the 
ground  frej  from  weeds  which  might  hinder  the 
growth  of  the  crops,  and  dressing  the  crops ;  culti- 
vation, agriculture,  culture,  husbandry.   It  includes 
the  operations  of  manuring,  plowing,  harrowing, 
rolling,  &c. 

"The  instruments  and  tools  for  tillage  and  husbandry." 
—P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  111. 

2.  A  place  tilled  or  cultivated. 

til-land  -fjl-a,  s.  [Named  by  Linnseus  after  a 
professor  at  Abo,  who,  encountering  a  storm  at  sea, 
vowed  never  again  to  travel  by  water,  and  ex- 
changed his  original  name  for  Tillands=on  or  by 
land.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Bromeliaceee.  Calyx  persistent, 
divided  into  three  oblong  segments,  lanceolate  at 
the  tip ;  corolla  tubular,  longer  than  the  calyx,  also 
divided  into  three  segments;  stamens  six,  with 
short  filaments;  ovary  superior;  stigma  obtuse, 
trifid;  fruit  a  capsule,  having  three  cells  with  sev- 
eral seeds,  each  supported  by  a  long  stalk  of  aggre- 
gate fibers,  which  at  last  becomes  a  feathery  wing. 
Known  species  about  thirty.  Tillandsia  usneoides 
hangs  down  from  the  trees  in  Tropical  America  like 
long,  dry  beards.  It  is  used  for  stuffing  birds  and 
in  the  preparation  of  an  ointment  usod  against  haem- 
orrhoids. T.utriculata,  the  Wild  Pine  of  Jamaica, 
is  another  parasite.  The  stem  is  throe  or  four 
feet  and  the  leaves  three  feet  long,  with  expanded 
bases,  which  retain  any  rain  falling  upon  them  ; 
the  bases  then  swell  and  form  a  bottle,  contracted 
at  the  neck,  and  holding  about  a  quart  of  water,  of 
which  animals  and  travelers  make  use  during 
drought.  T.  monostachya,  the  Single-spiked  Til- 
landsia, also  has  reservoirs  of  water. 

tlll-5r  (l) ,  *til-l-er,  nyl-i-er,  subst.   [English 

fiM(2),v.;  -er.]    One  who  tills  or  cultivates  land; 
a  husbandman,  a  farmer. 

"The  lofty  site,  by  Nature  framed,  to  tempt, 
Amid  a  wilderness  of  rocks  and  stones, 
The  tillers  hand." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  V. 
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till  -er  (2), «.    [Eng.  rt(((l),v.;  -er.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 
•1.  One  who  draws. 

*2.  A  till,  a  money-drawer ;  a  drawer  of  any  kind. 
"Search  her  cabinet,  and  thou  ahalt  find 
Each  tiller  there  with  love  epistles  lined." 

Di-i/'leu:  Juvenal,  iv.  384. 

S.  The  handle  of  a  spade.    (Proa.) 

4.  A  transverse  handle  at  the  upper  end  of  a  pit 
saw. 

5.  The  handle  of  a  cross-bow. 
*6.  A  cross-bow. 

II.  Naut. :  The  lever  on  the  head  of  a  rudder,  by 
which  the  latter  is  turned. 

tiller-chain, «. 

Naut. :  One  of  the  chains  leading  from  the,  tiller- 
head  round  the  barrel  of  tho  wheel,  by  which  the 
vessel  is  steered. 

tiller-bead, .-,-. 

Naut. :  The  extremity  of  the  tiller,  to  which  the 
tiller-rope  or  chain  is  attached. 

tiller-rope,  s. 

Naut.:  A  rope  connecting  the  head  of  the  tiller 
with  the  drum  of  tho  steering-wheel. 

tiller-Wheel,  8.  More  properly  termed  steering- 
wheel,  as  it  does  not  always  act  unon  the  rudder 
through  the  intervention  of  a  tillerjWhich  is  a  bar 
or  lever  projecting  from  the  rudder-head  or  rudder- 
post.  Sometimes  called  a  Pilot-wheel. 

till  -er  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  shoot  of  a 
plant  springing'  from  the  root  or  bottom  of  the 
original  stalk  ;  applied  also  to  a  sapling  or  sucker. 

"This  they  usually  make  of  a  curved  tiller." — Evelyn: 
Si/lva,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv.,  §  29. 

tlll'-Sr,  v.  i.  [TILLER  (3),  8.1  To  put  forth  new 
shoots  from  the  root  or  round  the  bottom  of  the 
original  stalk. 

"  The  wheat  plant  very  much  dislikes  root  crowding, 
and  the  object  should  be  to  ensure  autumn  tillering,  after 
which  thick,  heavy,  spear-like  stalks  usually  become 
developed  in  the  ensuing  spring  and  summer." — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

*tll'-let,  8.    [TlLET.]    Tho  linden-tree. 

"The  thin  barks  of  the  Linden  or  Tillet  tree."— P.  Hol- 
land: Pliny,  bk.  xix.,  ch.  ii. 

tll-le'-tl-a  (tl  as  Shi),  a.  [Named  after  Tillet,  a 
Frenchman,  who  wrote  on  the  diseases  of  wheat.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Coniomycetons  Fungals.  Spores 
perfectly  globose,  with  a  cellular  outer  coat.  Ttl- 
lefia  caries  constitutes  Bunt  (q.  v.) . 

tlll'-ef.s.    [TILLY.] 

tll'-ll-da,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  till(wt);  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  sufi.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Serricornes.  Two  at  least  of 
the  palpi  advanced  and  terminating  in  a  knob ; 
antennte  various ;  body  usually  almost  cylindrical, 
with  the  head  and  thorax  narrower  than  the  abdo- 
men. Chief  genera,  Tillus  and  Clerns.  Called  by 
Latreille,  Clerii. 

til  -lie-wal-lle,  s.    [TILLYFALLY.] 

*tlir-man,  *tyll-man,  s.  [Eng.  till  (2),  v.,  and 
man.]  One  who  tills  the  earth ;  a  husbandman. 

"  Good  shepherd,  good  tillman,  good  Jack,  and  good  Gill 
Makes  husband  and  huswife  their  coffers  to  fill." 

Tusser:  Husbandry. 

tll-l6-d8n  -t!7a,  (tl  as  Shi),  s.  pi.  [Gr.  tillo=to 
pluck,  to  tear,  and  odaus  (genit.  odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  group  of  fossil  Mammals  founded 
by  Marsh  on  remains  from  the  Middle  and  Lower 
Eocene  of  North  America.  They  seem  to  combine 
the  characters  of  the  Ungulata,  Hodentia,  and  Car- 
nivora. 

til  -l6t,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  bale  or  bundle. 
(Ammonal.) 

tll-l&-ther  -I-dSB,  s. pi.  [Mod.  Latin,  tillother- 
(ium) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  surf.  -ides. 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Tillodontia,  having  molar 
teeth  with  distinct  roots. 

tll-l6-ther'-I-uin,  s.  [Gr.  tillo=to  pluck,  and 
therion=a.  wild  beast.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Tillodontia  (q.  v.).  The 
skull  was  like  that  of  the  Ursidse,  the  molars  were 
like  that  of  the  Ungulata,  and  the  large  incisors  veri- 
similar to  those  of  the  Rodcntia.  Tho  skeleton 
resembled  that  of  the  Carnivora,  but  tlio  feet  were 
plantigrade,  each  with  five  digits,  all  armed  with 
long,  pointed  claws. 

tll'-16w,  r.  i.   [TILLER,  u.] 

tll-lus,  e.    [Gr.  ttllo=to  pluck.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Tillids?.  Antennas 
gradually  enlarging  toward  the  apex,  all  the  palpi 
terminating  in  a  securiform  joint. 

tll-ly!(l),a  [Eng.  till  (4),s.;  -y.]  Having  the 
character  of  till  or  clayey  earth. 

"  The  soil  of  the  parish  of  Holy  wood  is  of  four  differ- 
ent kinds;  one  of  which  is  a  deep  strong  loam,  inter- 
spersed with  stones,  upon  a  tilly  bed." — Sinclair.  Soot- 
land. 
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til  -Ijf  (2),  a.  [Etym.  unknown.]  Presenting  no 
difficulty ;  easy  or  accomplishment.  ( U,  S.  Oolloq.) 

tll'-iy,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.:  The  seed  of  Croton  Pavana.  It  is  used  in 
India  as  a  purgative. 

tll'-lf-fal-ly',  til  -l?-val-l? ,  interjec.  [A  word 
of  no  derivation.]  An  interjection  or  exclamation 
used  when  anything  said  was  rejected  as  trifling  or 
impertinent. 

tll-ma-tur -a,  s.  [Gr.  tilma  (genit.  tilm.atos)  = 
anything  pulled  out  or  shredded,  and  oura=a  tail.] 

prnith.:  Sparkling-tails;  a  genus  of  Trochilidee, 
with  one  species,  Tilmatura  duponti,  from  Guate- 
mala. Wings  rather  short  and  somewhat  sickle- 
shaped  ;  tail-feathers  pointed,  the  outermost  nar- 
row toward  the  tip,  which  is  curved  inward. 

til  -mus,  s.  [Gr.  rt7mo»=a  plucking  or  tearing, 
especially  of  the  hair.] 

Pathol.:  PL  picking  of  the  bedclothes,  through 
cerebral  excitement,  towards  the  conclusion  of  any 
serious  disease.  It  is  a  very  unfavorable  symp- 
tom. 

tilt  (1),  *teld,  *telt,  *telte,  s.  [A.  S.  teld,  geteld 
=a  tent ;  teldan=fa  cover ;  cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  telde 
=a  tent;  Icel.  tjald;  Dan.  telt;  Sw.  t&tt;  Ger.  zei(.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang, :  A  tent ;  a  covering  overhead. 

"But  the  rain  made  an  ass 
Of  tilt  and  canvass." 

Denham:  To  Sir  John  Mennis, 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Vehicles : 

(1)  A  wagon-cover,  usually  of  canvas  on  wooden 
bows. 

(2)  The  temporary  cover  for  an  artillery-carriage. 

2.  Naut. :  An  awning  over  the  stern  sheets  of  an 
open  boat,  supported  by  stanchions  on  the  gunwale. 

"A  sail  .  .  .  was  taken  down  and  converted  into  an 
awning  or  tilt."— Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  1.,  oh.  vii. 

tilt-boat,  *tllt-bOte,  s.  A  boat  having  a  cover 
or  tilt  of  canvas  or  other  cloth. 

tilt-bonnet,  s.  A  bonnet  of  some  cotton  ma- 
terial, having  somewhat  the  form  of  a  tilt ;  a  sun- 
bonnet. 

"The  nymphs  wear  calico  bonnets,  and  on  their  heads, 
instead  of  garlands,  have  tilt-bonnets  covered  with  nan- 
keen."— Atktntcum,  March  4, 1882. 

tilt-roof,  «.  A  round-topped  roof,  shaped  like  a 
tilt  or  wagon-cover. 

tilt  (2),  8.      [TILT,  V.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  A  thrust. 

"His  majesty  seldom  dismissed  the  foreigner  till  he 
had  entertained  him  with  the  slaughter  of  two  or  three  of 
his  liege  subjects,  whom  he  very  dexterously  put  to  death 
with  the  tilt  of  his  lance."— Additton:  Freeholder. 

2.  A  military  exercise  on  horseback,  in  which  the 
combatants  attacked  each  other  with  lances.  » 

"The  second  tilt  they  together  rode, 
They  proved  their  manhood  bent." 

Longfellow:  The  Elected  Knight. 

3.  A  tilt-hammer  (q.  v.). 

4.  Inclination  forward ;  as,  the  tilt  of  a  cask. 

II.  Geol.:  An  upheaval  of  the  strata  to  a  high 
angle  of  elevation  ;  the  strata  thus  upheaved. 

If  Full  tilt:  With  full  force  directly  against  any- 
thing. 


"The  beast  comes  full-tilt  at  the  canoe." — Dampier: 
Voyages  (an.  1676). 

tilt-hammer,  subst.  A  large  hammer  worked  by 
steam  or  waterpower,  and  used  principally  in  com- 
pacting the  balls  of  iron  as  they  come  from  the 
puddling-furnace,  and  driving  out  the  dross  with 
which  the  iron  is  associated  when  in  the  form  of 


Tilt-hammer. 


pig,  and  some  of  which  is  removed  by  the  rever- 
berating flames  of  the  furnace.  It  is  also  used  in 
heavy  forging.  The  ordinary  tilt-hammer  has  a 
cast-iron  helve  a,  supported  at  the  end  6  on  plum- 
mer-blocks,  fixed  upon  wooden  beams  to  ease  the 
jar.  The  head  c,  of  wrought-iron  faced  with  steel, 
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parses  through  an  eyo  in  tho  helve,  and  is  secured 
by  a  key.  The  base  of  the  anvil  is  of  cast-inm.  ami 
the  pane  d  of  wrought-iron,  faced  with  steel.  The 
head  is  raised  by  a  series  of  cams  upon  a  cast-iron 
collar  e,  called  the  cam-ring  bag,  fixed  on  the  shaft 
/,  which  is  provided  with  a  heavy  fly-wheel.  The 
hammer  has  usually  a  drop  of  16  to  24  inches,  and 
strikes  75  to  100  blows  per  minute.  When  not  in  use 
it  is  propped  up  by  the  support  g.  The  power  is 
applied  and  regulated  by  the  use  of  afoot-treadle 
running  around  the  bed  of  the  hammer  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  operator  can  stand  in  front  or  on 
either  side. 

tilt-mill,  s.  A  building  where  a  tilt-hammer  is 
used, 

tilt-steel,  s.    Forged  or  hammered  steel, 
tilt-yard,  s.    A  place  for  tilting ;  lists  for  tilting. 
"Sir  Artigale  into  the  tilt-yurdc&me." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  V.  iii.  10. 

tilt,  *tylte,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  tealt= unsteady,  tot- 
tering; tyttan=to  totter;  cogn.  with  Icel.  tolta—to 
amble  as  a  horse;  Sw.  tulta=to  waddle;  Ger.  zelt— 
an  ambling  pace;  zelter—a.  palfrey. J 

A.  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  totter,  to  fall. 

"This ilk  toim  schal  tylte  to  grounde." 

Allit.  Poems,  361. 
*2.  To  toss  about,  to  ride  or  float. 

"The  floating  vessel    .    .    . 
Rode  tilting  o'er  the  waves." 

M/lttni:  P.  L.,xi.  747. 

3.  To  run  or  ride  and  thrust  with  a  lance;   to 
joust,  as  in  a  tournament. 

4.  To  fight ;  to  thrust  in  general. 

"Swords  out  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breast." 

Shakesp.  .•  Othello,  ii.  3. 

5.  To  lean  or  be  inclined  forward ;  to  rise  or  fall 
into  a  slanting  position;  to  fall  as  on  one   side. 
(Frequently  with  up.) 

"As  the  trunk  of  the  body  is  kept  from  tilting  forward 
by  the  muscles  of  the  back,  so  from  falling  backward  by 
those  of  the  belly." — Grew:  Cosmologia. 

B.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  thrust  a  weapon  at. 

"He  should  tilt  her." 
Beaum.  &  Flet..-  Woman's  Prize,  iii.  3. 
*2.  To  point  or  thrust,  as  a  weapon. 

"Now  horrid  slaughter  reigns: 
Sons  against  fathers  tilt  the  fatal  lance, 
Careless  of  duty."  Philips.  (Todd.) 

3.  To  incline ;  to  raise  one  end  of,  as  of  a  cask, 
for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  liquor.    (Fre- 
quently with  up.) 

4.  To  hammer  or  forge  with  a  tilt  or  tilt-hammer ; 
as,  to  tilt  steel. 

Tf  To  tilt  up: 

Geology :  To  throw  up  suddenly  or  abruptly  at  a 
high  angle  of  inclination ;  as.  The  strata  were  tilted 
up.  The  upheaval  has  often  led  to  the  fracture  and 
dislocation  of  the  beds  thus  elevated, 

tilt  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [TiLT,  v.] 

til  ted -steel,  s.  Blistered  steel  heated  in  a  fur- 
nace and  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  tilt-hammer, 
which  strikes  about  100  blows  per  minute,  and 
increases  the  solidity  and  tenacity  of  the  metal. 

tilt  -er,  s.    [Eng.  -tilt,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  tilts  or  jousts. 

"  Many  a  bold  filter,  who  missed  the  mark  with  the 
spear-point,  had  his  head  dashed  against  it  in  his  blun- 
dering career."— Knight:  Pictorial  Hist.  Eny.,  ii.  816. 

2.  One  who  tilts  or  inclines  anything. 

3.  One  who  hammers  with  a  tilt  or  tilt-hammer. 

tilth,  s.    [A.  S.  tildh."] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  tilling  or  preparing  the 
ground  for  a  crop ;  tillage,  husbandry. 

"  Her  plenteous  womb 
Expressed  its  full  tilth  and  husbandry." 

Shakesp.;  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  4. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  tilled  or  pre- 
pared for  a  crop. 

"The  land&should  be  reduced  to  a  tine  tilth."— Smith- 
son:  Useful  Boole  for  Farmers,  p.  12. 

*3.  That  which  is  tilled ;  tillage  ground. 

"  O'er  the  rough  tilth  he  cast  his  eyes  around, 
And  soon  the  plow  of  adamant  he  found." 

Fawkes:  Apollonius  Rhodius;  Argon.,  iv. 

4.  The  degree  or  depth  of  soil  turned  by  the  plow 
or  spade;  that  available  soil  on  the  earth's  surface 
which  the  roots  of  crops  strike. 

tilt  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [TiLT,  v.] 
tilting-flllet,  s.    [ARBIS-FILLET.] 
tilting-helmet,  subst.  A  large  helmet  sometimes 
worn  over  the  other  at  tournaments. 
tilting-spear,  s.    A  spear  uced  in  tournaments. 
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*tll  -ture,  s.  [Formed  from  till,  v.,on  a  supposed 
analogy  with  culture.]  The  act  or  process  of  tilling 
land;  tillagi*. 

"Good  tilth  brings  weedes, 
Euill  tilturr  weedes." 
Tnxxrr:  HiMbandry;  March's  Abstract. 
tfl'-WOQd,  s.    [TiL  (3).] 

tlm  -a,-clte,  subst.  [FromLat.  Timacum  minus— 
Gamzigrad,  Servia  ;  suff.  -ite  (Petrol.).] 

Petrol. ;  A  name  given  by  Breithaupt  to  a  felsitic 
rock  inclosing  crystals  of  white  felspar,  &c.  Now 
shown  to  belong  to  the  andesites  (q.  v.),somebc'ing 
quartz-free,  and  others  grouping  with  the  Quartz- 
aiidesites. 

tl-ma  -1I-&,  s.    [Etym  doubtful.] 

Ornith. :  The  type-genus  of  Timaliinse  (q.  v.), 
with  twelve  species  from  thq  Malay  Peninsula, 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Java.  Bill  with  sides  much 
compressed  to  tip ;  few  short  bristles  at  base ; 
nostrils  in  small  groove,  semilunar  opening  with  a 
small  scale;  wings  fifth  to  seventh  quills  longest; 
tarsi  with  one  long  scale  in  front. 

tIm-£-li'-I-d»,«..pZ.  [Mod.Lat.tfmaK(o);  Lat. 
fern.  adj.  suff.  -idee.'] 

Ornith.:  Babbling  Thrushes;  a  group  of  small, 
strong-legged,  active  Passerirje  birds,  mostly  of 
dull  colors,  which  are  especially  characteristic  of 
the  Oriental  region,  in  every  part  of  which  they 
aboundj  while  they  are  much  less  plentiful  in 
Australia  and  Africa.  The  Indo-Chinese  sub-region 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  family,  whence  it  dimin- 
ishes rapidly  in  all  directions  in  variety  of  both 
generic  and  specific  forms.  Wallace  puts  the  genera 
at  thirty-five  and  the  species  at  240.  Other  writers 
extend  the  limits  of  the  family,  which  they  place 
under  the  Turdiformes  (q.  v.),  making  the  chief 
characteristic  a  rounded  and  concave  wing,  and 
divide  it  into  the  following  sub-families :  Troglody- 
tinffi,  Brachypodinte,  Tiraaliinee,  Cisticoliiiee,  and 
Miminao. 

tl-mal-I-i  -nee,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  timali(a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suif.  •ince.] 

Ornith.:  A  subfamily  of  Timaliidse  (a.  v.),  ap- 
proximately equivalent  to  the  family  Timaliidee 
as  tirstdescribed  above.  Bill  moderate,  keel  curved: 
nostrils  exposed ;  wings  short  and  rounded ;  tail 
graduated  •  tarsi  long  and  strong ;  toes  long, 
strong,  with  largo  scales  above;  claws  compressed 
and  sharp. 

tlm-ar  -phJjL,  s.    [Gr.  ttmarcfcia=honor,  respect.] 

Entomology :  A  genus  of  Chrysomelidw,  akin  to 
Chrysomela,  but  without  wings,  and  having  the 
elytra  joined. 

tl-ma  -rl-6t,  s.  [Turk.  ]  (See  extract.) 
"Those  who,  by  a  kind  of  feudal  tenure,  possess  land  on 
condition  of  service,  are  called  Timariots;  they  serve  as 
Spahis,  according  to  the  extent  of  territory,  and  bring  a 
certain  number  into  the  field,  generally  cavalry."— Byron: 
Bride  of  Abydos.  (Note. ) 

tlm-bal,  s.    [TYMBAL.] 

Mm  -ber  (1),  *tlm-bre,  *tym-ber,  *.  &  a.  [A.  S. 
fim6er= stuff  or  material  to  build  with;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  timmer  =  timber  or  structure;  Icel.  timbr; 
Dan.  tommer;  Sw.  timmer;  Ger.  zimmer—a,  room, 
timber;  Goth.  timrjan= to  build  ;timrja=a.  builder; 
Icel.  timbra—to  build;  Dan.  tdmre;  Ger.  zimmern; 
A.  S.  timbrian=to  build.  From  the  same  root  as 
Gr.  demo=to  build ;  Eng.  dome,  domicile,  domrxtic, 
&c. ;  Lat.  domus=&  house.  The  b  is  excrescent,  as 
in  number.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Trees  cut  down,  squared,  or  capable  of  being 
squared,  into  beams,  rafters,  boards,  planks,  <fec,, 
to  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  nouses,  ships, 
<fcc.,  or  in  carpentry,  joinery,  &c.    [BATTEN,  BEAM, 
BOARD,   DEAL,   POST,   RAFTER,   &c.J     Timber  is 
usually  sold  by  the  load.    A  load  of  rough  or  un- 
hewn timber  is  forty  cubic  feet,  and  a    load   of 
squared  timber  fifty  cubic  feet,  estimated  to  weigh 
twenty  cwt.    In  the  case  of  planks,  deals,  <fcc.,  the 
load  consists  of  so  many  square  feet.    Thus,  a  load 
of  one-inch  plank  is  600  square  feet,  a  load  of  planks 
thicker  than  one  inch  equals  600  square  feet  divided 
by  the  thickness  in  inches.    The  term  is  often  used 
for  all  kinds  of  felled  and  seasoned  wood, 

2.  A  general  term  for  growing  trees  yielding  wood 
suitable  for  constructive  purposes.     The  chief  are 
fir,  pine,  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  sycamore,  walnut* 
chestnut,  mahogany,  teak,  &c. 

"Okes  there  are  ns  faire,  straight,  tall,  and  as  good 
timber  as  any  can  be,  and  also  great  store."—  Backluat: 
Voyages,  iii.  275. 

3.  Sometimes  applied  to  growing  trees  generally ; 
woods. 

"The  lack  of  timber  is  the  most  serious  drawback  of 
the  whole  region."— Century  Magazine,  Aug.,  1882,  p.  507. 

4.  A  piece  of  wood  for  building,  or  already  framed ; 
oue  of  the  main  beams  of  a  building. 


mbers  and   planks     .      .      . 
i:  Voyages,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 


ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w6t,     here,     camel,    hgr,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pit, 
or.     wore,     wol*.     w6rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mate,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,    Syrian,     se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 
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timber-and-room 

*5.  The  materials  for  any  structure.  (Used  also 
figuratively,  as  in  the  example.) 

"Such  dispositions  are  the  very  errors  of  human  nature ; 
and  yet  they  are  the  fittest  timber  to  make  politics  of, 
like  to  knee  timber  that  is  good  for  ships  to  be  tossed,  but 
not  for  houses  that  shall  stand  firm."— Bacon. 
6.  The  body,  stem,  or  trunk  of  a  tree. 

"We  take 

From  every  tree  lop,  bark,  and  part  o'  the  timber." 
Shakesp.:  Henru  VIII.,  i.  2. 

I.  A  leg.    (Naut.  slang.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Mining:  Planks  set  to  support  the  roof  and 
sides  of  a  gallery  or  drift.  A  set  of  timbers  consists 
of  the  cap  or  head-piece,  two  uprights,  legs,  or 
stanchions,  and  the  sleeper  or  sill. 

2.  Shipbuild.:  One  of  the  curved  frames  which 
form  the  ribs  of  a  ship.    They  are  built  up  of  sev- 
eral pieces.    Tho  floor-timbers  are  between  the  keel 
and  keelson,  and  the  outward  and  upward  exten- 
sion-pieces   are  futtocks,  first,  second,  third,  &c. 
The  portions  extending  above  the  deck-level  are  the 
top-timbers.     (Usually  in  the  plural.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  or  constructed  of  wood  ;  as,  a 
timber  house,  timber  work. 

U  Timbers  in  the  head : 

Shipbuild. :  Piecesof  timber  with  one  end  bearing 
on  the  upper  cheeks,  and  the  other  extended  to  the 
main  rail  of  the  head. 

timber-and-room, «. 

Shipbuild.:  The  width  of  a  timber  and  a  space. 
Also  called  room-and-space,  or  berth-and-space. 

timber-brick,  s.  A  piece  of  timber,  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  brick,  inserted  in  brickwork  to 
attach  the  finishings  to. 

timber-frame,  s.  The  same  as  GANG-SAW  (q.  v.) 

timber-head, «. 

Shipbuild. :  So  much  of  a  frame-timber  as  rises 
above  the  deck. 

timber-heels,  s.  A  blundering,  loutish  fellow, 
awkward  in  walking. 

timber-hitch, «. 

Naut. :  The  end  of  a  rope  taken  round  a  spar, 

d  under  and  over  the  standing  part,  and  passed 

two  or  three  turns  round  its  own  part,  making  a 
jamming-eye. 

'timber-lode,  s. 

Law:  A  service  by  which  tenants  formerly  were 
_  Dund  to  carry  felled  timber  from  the  woods  to  the 
lord's  house. 

timber-man, «. 

Mining :  The  man  employed  in  placing  supports 
of  timber  in  the  mine. 

*timber-mare,  subst .  A  sort  of  wooden  horse  on 
which  soldiers  were  made  to  ride  as  a  punishment. 

timber-measure,  s.    [TIMBEE,  «.,  A.  1. 1.] 

timber-merchant,  8,    A  dealer  in  timber. 

timber-scribe,  s.    A  race-knife  (q.  v.). 

timber-sow,  s.  A  worm  in  wood ;  a  wood-louse. 
Divers  creatures,  though  they  be  loathsome  to  take, 
of  this  kind;  as  earth-worms,  timber-sows,  snails." — 
Bacon. 

timber-toe,  s.  A  ludicrous  term  for  a  wooden 
leg  or  a  person  with  a  wooden  leg.  Used  also  in 
England  for  a  person  wearing  clogs. 

timber-trade,  s.    Commerce  in  timber. 

timber-tree,  subst.  A  tree  yielding  wood  fit  for 
building  purposes. 

timber-wain,  s.    A  timber  wagon. 

"Downward  the  ponderous  timber-wain  resounds." 
Wordsworth:  Evening  Walk. 

timber-work,  *timber-worke,  s.  Work  con- 
structed of  wood ;  woodwork. 

"The  stonework  withstandeth  the  fier,  and  the  timber- 
tcorke  the  battell  ram." — Goldinge:  Ccesar,  fol.  191. 

timber-worm,  s.  Probably  the  larva  of  a  beetle 
which  bores  into  and  feeds  on  timber. 

timber-yard,  a.  A  yard  or  place  where  timber 
is  stored. 

*tlm  -be"r  (2).  s.  [Fr.  timbre;  Sw.  timber;  Low 
Ger.  timmer;  Ger.  zimmer=a  certain  number  of 
skins.  Remote  etym.  doubtful.]  An  old  mercantile 
term,  used  in  England  and  Scotland  to  denote  a 
certain  number  of  skins,  in  the  case  of  the  skins  of 
martens,  ermine,  sables,  and  the  like,  40;  of  other 
skins,  130. 

"Having  presented  them  with  two  timber  of  sables." — 
Beylin:  Reformation,  ii.  202. 

tlm  -ber  (3),  «.    [Fr.  timbre  =  a  crest,  a  helmet.] 

Heraldry : 

1.  A  row  or  rank  of  ermine  in  a  nobleman's  coat. 

2.  The  helmet,  mitor,  coronet,  &c.,  when  placed 
over  the  arms  in  a  complete  achievement. 
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tlm  -ber  (1),  *tim-bre,  r.  t.  &  i.   [TIMBEE  (1),  «.] 
A.  Trans.:  To  furnish  or  construct  with  timber; 

to  support  with  timber. 
"  The  sides  of  this  road,  it  was  said,  were  not  sufficiently 

timbered." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

*B.  Intrans. ;  To  take  to  a  tree ;  to  settle  or  build 
on  a  tree. 

"The  one  took  up  in  a  thicket  of  brushwood,  and  the 
other  timbered  upon  a  tree  hard  by." — L' Estrange. 

*tlm-bgr  (2),  v.  t.  [TiMBEE  (3),  8.1  To  surmount, 
to  decorate,  as  a  crest  does  a  coat  of  arms. 

"A  purple  plume  timbers  his  stately  crest." 

Sylvester. 

tlm  -bSred,  *tim-bred,  a.   [Eng.  timber  (l),  s.; 
-ed.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Furnished  or  constructed  with  timbers. 

"  A  low  timbered  house  where  the  governor  abides  all 
the  daytime." — Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1688). 

2.  Covered  or  abounding  with  growing  timber; 
wooded;  as,  The  country  is  well  timbered. 

*II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Built,  framed,  shaped,  formed. 

"I  think,  Hector  was  not  so  clean  timbered." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

2.  Massive ;  like  timber. 

"His  timbered  bones  all  broken  rudely  rumbled." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  ii.  60. 

tlm  -ber-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  timber,  s. ;  •er.']  A  timber- 
man. 

timberer's  ax,  s. 

Mining:  An  ax  or  hatchet  used  in  chopping  to 
length,  and  notching  the  timbers  which  support 
the  roof  and  sides  of  the  gallery  or  drift. 

tlnV-bgr-Hng,  s.  [English  timber  (1),  s. ;  dimin. 
suff.  -ling,]  A  small  timber-tree.  (Prov.) 

*tim-bes-tere,  *tym-bes-tere,  subst,  [English 
timb(rel) ;  fern.  suff.  -ster.']  A  woman  who  played 
on  the  timbrel  or  tambourine,  to  the  music  of  which 
she  danced.  They  often  went  about  in  bands  or 
companies. 

"A  troop  of  timbrel-girls  (or  tymbesteres,  as  they  were 
popularly  called)." — Lytton:  Last  of  the  Barons,  ch.  ii. 

*tim  bour-ine,  s.    [TAMBOUEINE.] 
*tim-bre  (1),  s.    [TIMBER  (1), «.] 
*tim-bre  (2),  s.    [Fr.]    The  same  as  TIMBER  (2) ,  s. 
(q.v.). 

tlm'-bre  (bre  as  ber)  (3),  s.   [Fr.] 
Her. :  The  crest  which  in  any  achievement  stands 
on  the  top  of  the  helmet. 

tlm  -bre  (bre  as  bgr)  (4),  tym-bre,  s.   [French, 
from  Lat.  tympanum=a  drum.]    [TiMBEEL.] 
Music : 
*1.  A  timbrel  (q.  v.). 

"  Where  as  she  passeth  by  the  streate, 
There  was  ful  many  a  tymbre  beat, 
And  many  a  maide  carolende." 

Gower:  C.  A.,  vi. 

2.  Tho  quality  of  tone  distinguishing  voices, 
instruments,  and  stops,  irrespective  of  pitch  or 
intensity.  All  the  notes  of  a  given  stop  of  an  organ 
have  of  necessity  the  same  timbre,  but  in  pitch 
they  range  throughout  the  extent  of  the  chromatic 
scale.  Corresponding  notes  of  stops  pitched  in 
unison,  such  as  the  open  diapason,  dulciana, 
trumpet,  bassoon,  cremona,  vox  humana,  have  the 
same  pitch,  but  each  differs  from  the  others  in 
timbre;  the  quality  of  the  tone  is  different.  This 
difference  is  attained  in  various  ways.  Some  of  the 
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nim-brol -6-gf ,  s.  [Fr.  ftmfcre=a  stamp ;  Eng. 
suff.  -olo<j!/.~]  The  science  or  study  of  postage- 
stamps. 

*tlm-br5ph'-l-ly!,  s.  [Fr.  timbrels,  stamp,  and 
Gr.p/u'Jeo=tolove.]  The  same  as  PHILATELY  (q.v.). 

"  It  is  possibly  a  question  whether  the  science  should 

Joperly  be  called  philately  or    timlirophila.     It  is.^we 
lieve,  also  styled  in  some  English  works  timbrology.  — 
Athena-urn,  Oct.  1,  1881,  p.  431. 

nim-bn-rine ,  a.    [TAMBOURINE.] 

time  (1),  *tyme,  s.  [A.  S.  ttma=timo ;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  timi;  Dan.  time;  Sw.  ri'mme=an  hour.  From 
the  same  root  as  tide  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  general  idea  of  successive  existence :  meas- 
ure of  duration.    It  is  absolute  or  relative.   Absolute 
time  is  considered  without  any  relation  to  bodies  or 
their  motions.     It  is  conceived  by  us  as  unbounded, 
continuous,  homogeneous,  unchangeable  ID 'the  or- 
der of  its  parts  and  divisible  without  end.    Relative 
time  is  the  sensible  measure  of  any  portion  of  dura- 
tion, often  marked  by  particular  phenomena,  as  the 
apparent  revolution  of    the  celestial    bodies,  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  &c.    Relative  time 
is  divided  into  years,  months,  weeks,  days,  hours, 
minutes,  seconds,   and    measured    by  instruments 
constructed  for  the  purposes,  as  clocks,  watches, 
chronometers,  clepsydras,  sun-dials,  hour-glasses, 
&c.,  the  first  three  being  those  commonly  employed. 
Time  is  often  personified  as  an  old  man,  wuwed  and 
bearing  a  scythe. 

"  Our  conception  of  time  originates  in  that  of  motion; 
and  particularly  in  those  regular  and  equable  motions 
carried  on  in  the  heavens,  the  parts  of  which,  from  their 
perfect  similarity  to  each  other,  are  correct  measures  of 
the  continuous  and  successive  quantity  called  Time,  with 
which  they  are  conceived  to  co-exist.  Time  therefore  may 
be  defined,  The  perceived  number  of  successive  move- 
ments."—Gillies:  Aristotle's  Ethics;  Analysis,  ch.  ii. 

2.  A   particular    portion   or   part   of    duration, 
whether  past,  present,  or  future,  and  considered 
either  as  a  space  or  as  a  point,  a  period  as  well  as 
a  moment ;  season,  moment,  occasion. 

"At  that  time  I  made  her  weep." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  iv.  4. 

3.  An  age ;  a  part  of  duration  distinct  from  other 
parts;    the  period    at   which    any   definite    event 
occurred  or  person  lived ;  as,  This  happened  m  the 
time  of  Moses. 

IT  The  time :  The  present  age  or  period. 
"The  time  is  out  of  joint."— Shakesp.-  Hamlet,  i.  B. 

4.  A  proper  occasion  or  season  for  any  thing;  hence, 
an  opportunity. 

"  But  an  adversary  of  no  common  prowess  was  watching 
his  time."—Manaulay:  Hist.  Ena.,  ch.  iv. 

5.  Life  or  duration  of  life  regarded  as  employed 
or  destined  to  employment ;  the  allotted  period  of 

life. 

"  I  like  this  place. 
And  willingly  would  waste  my  time  in  it." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

6.  The  present  life;  existence  or  duration  of  a 
being  in  this  world. 

7.  All  time,  the  future,  eternity. 

"  To  keep  your  name  living  to  time." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  v,  8. 

8.  The  state  of  things  at  a  particular  moment  or 
season ;  prevailing  state  of  circumstances ;  circum- 
stances.   (Generally  in  the  plural,  and  often  with 
an  adjective,  as  good  times,  hard  times,  &c.) 

"The  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth." 

Tennyson:  Dream  of  Fair  Women,  1. 


9.  Performance  or  occurrence  of  an  action  or  event 
with  reference  to  repetition ;  hence,  simply  used  by 

;_   r  .  ..  .     _  _  way  of  multiplication. 

,ubes  of  varying  proportions  and  shapes,  to  imitate  ..Ay  me  8ne  cries,  and  twenty  timet  Woe,  woe." 

-he  peculiar  sounds  of  the  various  instruments  after  Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  888. 

10.  Leisure  ;  sufficient  time  or  opportunity. 

"  Little  time  for  idle  questioners." 
Tennyson:  ' 

*11.  Duration  of  a  being;  age,  years. 


pipes  have  wooden  mouth-pieces,  others  metallic 
mouth-pieces,  reed  pipesj  reeds  of  varying  qualities, 

the  pi .  —    - 

which  they  are  named,  as  flute,  trumpet,  bassoon, 
oboe,  &c. 

tlm'-brel,  *tlm'-brell,  nym-brel.nym-byre,  s. 
[A  dimin.  from  Mid.  Eng.  timbre,  from  Fr.  timbre ; 
D.  Fr.  tymbre—  a  timbrel,  from  Lat.  fi/mpan«m=a 
drum,  from  Gr.  tympanon=&  kettledrum.]  [TYM- 
PANUM.] 

Music:  An  instrument  of  music:  a  kind  of  drum, 
tabor,  or  tambourine.  It  has  been  in  use  from  the 
earliest  times  (Exod.  xv.  20).  It  is  now  known  as  a 
tambourine. 

"Field,  town,  and  city  with  his  name  do  ring; 
The  tender  virgins  to  their  timbrels  sing 
Ditties  of  him."  Drayton:  David  and  Goliah. 

*tlmbrel-girl,  s.    A  timbestero  (q.  v.). 
"She  saw  .    .    .  the  hateful  timbrel-girls,  followed  by 
the  rabble,  and  weaving  their  strange  dances  toward  the 
spot." — Lytton:  Last  of  the  Barons,  ch.  iii. 

*tlm -brelled,  *  tlm  -breled,  a.    [Eng.  timbrel ; 
-ed.]    Sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  timbrel. 
"In  vain  with  timbreled  anthems  dark 
The  sable-stoled  sorcerers  bear  his  worshipt  ark." 

Milton:  OH  the  Nativity. 


"A  youth  of  greater  time,  than  I  shall  show  to  be." 
Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  ii.  7. 

12.  Hour  of  death,  period  of  travail  or  the  like. 
(Luke  i.  57.) 

13.  One  of  the  three  dramatic  unities  formerly  con- 
sidered essential  in  the  classical  drama.  The  Unity 
in  time  consisted  in  keeping  the  period  embraced 
in  the  action  of  the  piece  within  the  limit  of  twenty- 
four  hours.    [UNITY.] 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram. :  The  same  as  TENSE,  s.  (q.  v.). 

2.  Music: 

(1)  The  relative  duration  of  a  sound  (or  rest)  as 
measured  by  the  rhythmical  proportions  of  the 
different  notes,  taking  the  semibrove  as  the  unit  or 
standard :  the  minim  being  half  the  semibreve ;  the 
crotchet  half  the  minim;  the  quaver  half  the 
crotchet,  and  so  on. 


boll,    boy;     p6ut,    Jowl;     cat,    gell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;    go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,    ejist.    ph  -  f. 
-cian      -tian  =  snan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     Won,     -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =b«l,     del. 
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(2)  The  division  of  musical  phrases  into  certain 
regulated  portions  measured  with  regard  to  the 
value  of  the  notes  with  respect  to  the  semihrcvo, 
which,  in  modern,  music,  is  neld  to  be  the  standard 
of  time.    There  are  also  two  sorts  of  time :  duple, 
with  two,  four,  or  eight  beats  in  the  bar ;  and  triple, 
with  three  beats  in  a  bar.    There  is  also  compound 
time,  or  time  formed  of  the  union  of  triple  with 
duple,  and  triple  with  triple,  each  having  a  dis- 
tinctive time  signature. 

(3)  The  absolute  velocity    or  pace  at  which  a 
movement  is  performed,  as  indicated  by  the  direc- 
tions, quick,  slow,  presto,  grave,  lento,  allegro,  &c. 

3.  Phrenol.:  One  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  the 
organ  of  which  is  divided  into  two  portions,  one 
placed  above  the  middle  of  each  eyebrow.  It  is 
supposed  to  enable  one  to  conceive  the  duration  of 
events  or  phenomena,  and  their  simultaneous  or 
successive  occurrence. 

IT  Time  is  the  generic  term ;  it  is  either  taken  for 
the  whole  or  the  part.  We  speak  of  time  when  the 
simple  idea  of  time  only  is  to  be  expressed,  as  the 
time  of  the  day,  or  the  time  of  the  year.  The  date 
is  that  period  of  time  which  is  reckoned  from  the 
date  or  commencement  of  a  thing  to  the  time  that 
it  is  spoken  of ;  hence,  we  speak  or  a  thing  as  being 
of  a  long  or  a  short  date.  Era  and  epoch  both  refer 
to  points  of  time  rendered  remarkable  by  events; 
but  the  former  is  more  commonly  employed  in  the 
literal  sense  for  points  of  computation  in  chronol- 
ogy, as  the  Christian  era;  the  latter  is  indefinitely 
employed  for  any  period  distinguished  by  remark- 
able events ;  the  war  of  the  rebellion  is  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 

IT  1.  Absolute  time:  Time  irrespective  of  local 
standards;  time  everywhere  reckoned  from  one 
standard. 

2.  Apparent  time,  Solartime :  Time  as  reckoned  by 
the  movements  of  the  sun ;  time  as  shown  by  a  sun- 
dial. 

3.  Astronomical  time:  Mean  solar  time,  reckoned 
by  counting  the  hours  continuously  from  one  to 
twenty-four,  instead  of    dividing    them  into  two 
twelves. 

4.  At  times:  At  distant  intervals  of  duration. 
"The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to  move  him  at  times." — 

Judges  ziii.  25. 

5.  Civil  time :  Time  as  reckoned  for  the  purposes  of 
civil  or  of  ordinary  life.     In  most  civilized  coun- 
tries the  division  of  civil  time  is  into  years,  months, 
weeks,  days,  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds,  besides 
vaguer  designations,  such  as  morning,  noon,  even- 
ing, night,  <fcc. 

6.  Common  time: 

(1)  Mil.:  The  ordinary  time  taken  in  marching, 
being  about  ninety  paces    per   minute,  as  distin- 
guished from  quick  time,  in  which  110  paces  are 
taken. 

(2)  Music:  [COMMON-TIME,] 

7.  Equation  of  time:  [EQUATION.] 

8.  Greenwich  time:  Time  as  settled  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  sun's  center  over  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich. 

9.  In  good  time : 

(1)  At  the  right  moment ;  in  good  season. 

"To  jest  in  good  time." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

(2)  Fortunately,   happily.    (  Often   used  .  ironic- 
ally.) 

11  In  good  time  here  comes  the  noble  duke." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  1 1 1. ti\. 

10.  In  time : 

(1)  At  the  right  moment;  before  it  is  too  late. 
"  Gentle  physic  given  in  time  had  cured  me." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  2. 

(2)  In  course  of  time;  in  the  course  of  things;  by 
degrees ;  eventually  ;  as,  He  got  well  in  time. 

11.  Local  time :  Time  determined  by  the  moment 
at  which  the  sun  comes  to  the  meridian  at  any  par- 
ticular place. 

"Primarily,  for  the  convenience  of  the  railroads,  a 
standard  of  time  was  established  by  mutual  agreement  in 
1883,  by  which  trains  are  run  and  local  time  regulated. 
According  to  this  system,  the  United  States,  extending 
from  65  to  125 '  west  longitude,  is  divided  into  four  time 
sections,  each  of  15'  of  longitude,  exactly  equivalent  to 
one  hour.  The  first  (eastern)  section  includes  all  terri- 
tory between  the  Atlantic  coast  and  an  irregular  line 
drawn  from  Detroit  to  Charleston,  8.  C.,  the  latter  being 
its  most  southern  point.  The  second  (central)  section 
includes  all  the  territory  between  the  last-named  lineand 
an  irregular  line  from  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  The  third  (mountain)  section  includes 
all  territory  between  the  last-named  line  and  nearly  the 
western  bordersof  Idaho,  tltah.and  Arizona.  The  fourth 
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Charleston,  28  minutes  slower  at  Detroit,  18  minutes 
faster  at  Kansas  City,  10  minutes  slower  at  Chicago,  1 
minute  faster  at  St.  Louis,  28  minutes  faster  at  Bait  Lake 
City,  and  10  minutes  faster  at  San  Francisco."— X  1'. 
Woria  Almanac  (1894.) 

12.  Meantime,  Mean  solar  time:  [MEAN-TIME.] 

13.  Nick  of  time:  The  exact  moment  in  point  of 
time   required    by  necessity  or   convenience;    the 
critical  moment. 

14.  Railway  time:    Time,  to  which  all  railway 
clocks  are  adjusted.    [LOCAL  TIME.] 

15.  Sidereal  time:  [SIDEREAL-TIME.] 

16.  Solar  time :  [$  2.] 

17.  Time  about:  Alternately. 

18.  Time  enough:  In  season  ;  soon  enough. 
"Stanley  at  Bosworth-field,  though  he  came  time  enough 

to  save  his  life,  yet  he  stayed  long  enough  to  endanger 
it."— Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

19.  Time  of  day : 

(1)  A  greeting  or  salutation  appropriate  to  the 
hour  of  the  day,  as  Good  morning,  Good  evening, 
&c. 

"  When  every  one  will  give  the  time  of  day." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 

(2)  The  latest  aspect  of  affairs ;  a  dodge.  (Slang.) 
*20.  Time  of  grace:  Time  during  which  hunting 

could  be  lawfully  carried  on. 

21.  Time  out  of  mind,  Time  immemorial : 

Law:  Time  beyond  legal  memory;  that  is,  the 
time  prior  to  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  A.  D.  1189. 

22.  To  beat  time:  [BEAT,  r.,  C.  16.] 

23.  To  more,  run,  or  go  against  time ;   To  move, 
run,  or  got  as  a   horse,  a  runner,  &c..  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  ascertain  the  greatest  speed  attaina- 
ble, or  the  greatest  distance  that  can  be  passed 
over  in  a  certain  time. 

24.  To  kill  time :  To  beguile  time ;  to  occupy  one's 
self  so  as  to  cause  the  time  to  pass  pleasantly  or 
without  tediousness. 

25.  To  lose  time: 

(1)  To  fail  by  delay  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  conjuncture ;  to  delay. 

"The  earl  lost  no  time,  but  marched  day  and  night." 
— Clarendon. 

(2)  To  go  too  slow ;  as,  A  watch  or  clock  loses 
time. 

26.  True  time: 

(1)  Ord.  Lang.:  Mean  time  as  kept  by    a  good 
clock. 

(2)  Astron. :  Apparent  time  as  reckoned  from  the 
transit  of  the  sun's  center  over  the  meridian. 

H  Time  is  used  in  many  compounds,  the  mean- 
ings of  which  are  for  the  most  part  self-explana- 
tory ;  as,  time  •  battered,  time  -  enduring,  time- 
worn,  &c. 

time-ball,  «.  A  ball  on  a  pole,  dropped  by  elec- 
tricity at  a  prescribed  instant  of  time  (usually  12  M.)  ; 
an  electric  time-ball.  It  is  used  especially  in  mari- 
time cities  to  give  time  to  the  officers  of  ships  in 
port. 

IT  A  time-ball  service  was  successfully  established 
on  the  top  of  the  Masonic  Temple  building,  at  Chi- 
cago, in  1893  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
United  States  Navy  Department.  The  time  of  all 
observatory  clocks  in  the  city  is  supposed  to  cor- 
respond with  the  instrument  in  the  hydrographic 
office,  being  received  from  the  same  place.  The 
ball  is  four  feet  six  inches  in  diameter  and  is 
dropped  from  the  top  of  a  galvanized  hollow  steel 
mast,  thirty  feet  above  the  dome  of  the  building 
and  332  feet  above  the  ground.  The  ball  can  be 
seen  with  a  glass  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  The 
ball  is  dropped  precisely  at  noon,  central  time, 
ninetieth  meridian,  by  an  electric  current  con- 
trolled by  the  standard  transmitting  clock  in  the 
office.  This  clock  is  corrected  by  daily  comparisons 
with  the  standard  Naval  Observatory  clock  by 
means  of  electric  signals  received  over  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  wires.  Should  the  ball  fail  to 
drop  at  12  o'clock  for  any  cause  it  is  kept  in  posi- 
tion for  five  minutes  and  allowed  to  come  down 
slowly.  The  instruments  show  errors  of  one-tenth 
of  a  second.  The  timo  is  taken  from  an  observation 
of  the  sun  made  at  the  Naval  Observatory  and  is 
transmitted  in  one-fifth  of  a  second. 


time-servingness 

a  host  of  needy  adventurers,  who  were  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  making  a  gain,  while 
they  had  nothing  to  lose."—  Bithell:  Cuuntiiiy-himse.  Diet. 

time-beguiling,  a.  Making  time  pass  quickly 
and  pleasantly  away. 

"A  time-beguiling  ditty,  for  delight 
Of  his  fond  partner,  silent  in  the  neat." 

Wurdstrurth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

*time-bettering,  adj.  Improving  the  state  of 
things ;  full  of  innovations. 

"  Some  fresher  stamp  of  the  time-lettering  days." 

Sltnkfst'..-  Sonnet  82. 

*time-bewaated,  adjt  Consumed  or  used  up  by 
time. 

"  My  oil-dried  lamp,  and  time-bewasted  lipht." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  3. 

*time-bill,  s.    A  time-table. 

time-book,  s.  A  book  in  which  is  kept  a  record 
of  the  time  persons  have  worked. 

*time- candle,  s.  A  candle  in  which  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  material  and  the  wick  are  so  regu- 
lated that  a  certain  length  will  burn  in  a  given 
time. 

time-detector,  s.  An  instrument  for  recording 
the  time  at  which  a  watchman  may  be  present  at 
different  stations  on  his  beat. 

time-fuse,  s.  A  fuse  which  can  be  so  arranged 
as  to  explode  a  charge  at  a  certain  determinate 
interval  after  the  time  of  its  ignition.  This  is  usu- 
ally effected  either  by  cutting  out  or  off  a  portion 
of  the  fuse  or  by  employing  compositions  of  which 
given  lengths  burn  at  different  rates. 

time-gun,  s.  A  gun  which  is  fired  by  electricity 
at  a  particular  time  of  day,  as  on  the  falling  of  a 
time-ball,  or  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

time-hallowed,  adj.  Hallowed  or  sanctified  by 
age. 

"The  energetic  words 
Which  a  time-hallowed  poet  hath  employ *d." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 


time-bargain,  s.  An  engagement  entered  into 
with  a  view  to  being  closed  before  or  at  a  given 
time.  The  subject  of  these  bargains  may  bo  any 
commodity  whatever,  such  as  cotton,  iron,  wool, 
tobacco,  corn,  <fcc.,  and  purchases  or  sales  of  these 
commodities  against  time  are  often  made.  But  by 
far  the  largest  number  of  time  bargains  are  made 
in  Stock  Exchange  securities;  and  are  generally 
mere  gambling  transactions,  carried  on  from  time 

(Pacific)  section  covera*\Ve"7esrVfThe"c^nntryto"ihe    Jo  time  by  the  mere  payment  of    the    difference 
Paci6c  coast.    Standard  time  is  uniform  inside  each  of    between  the  stipulated  price  and  the  actual  price 

on  the  settling-day. 

"Time-bargains  originated  in  the  practice  of  closing 
the  bank  for  six  weeks  in  each  quarter  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  dividends.  As  no  transfer  could  be  made  dur- 
ing that  period,  it  became  a  practice  to  buy  and  sell  for 
the  opening.  The  habit,  once  formed,  was  extended  to 
other  stocks,  and  as  neither  stock  nor  capital  were  neces- 
sary for  the  conclusion  of  bargains,  it  opened  the  way  for 


these  sections,  and  the  time  of  each  section  differs  from 
that  next  to  it  by  exactly  one  hour.     Thus  at  12  noon  in 


ton  than  true  local  time,  4  minutes  slower  at  New  York,  8 
minutes    faster   at    Washington,    19   minutes    faster   at 


age. 

"  Herself  the  solitary  scion  left 
Of  a  time-honored  race."  Byron:  Dream,  2, 

time-keeper, *. 

1.  A  clock,  watch,  or  chronometer. 

"The  same  watch,  or  time-keeper,  which  I  had  carried 
out  in  my  last  voyage."—  Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i, 

2.  A   person    who   keeps,   marks,    regulates,   or 
records  the  times,  as  of  the  departure  of  convey- 
ances, performances  in  races,  &c.,  hours  worked  by 
workmen,  &c. 

time-lock,  subst.  A  lock  having  clock-work  at- 
tached, which,  when  wound  up  and  locked,  pre- 
vents the  bolt  being:  withdrawn,  even  by  means  of 
the  proper  key,  until  a  certain  interval  of  time  has 
elapsed. 

time-piece,  subst.  An  instrument  for  recording 
time;  especially  a  small  clock  placed  on  mantel- 
pieces, side-tables,  &c.* 

"That  warning  time-piece  never  ceased.'* 

Longfellow:  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs. 

time-pleaser,  subst.  One  who  complies  with  the 
prevailing  opinions,  whatever  they  may  be. 

"  Time-pleasers,  flatterers,  foes  to  nobleness." 

Shakesp.:  Corfolanus,  iii.  1. 

time-server,  s. 

*1.  One  engaged  in  serving  his  time.  Not  origin- 
ally conveying  the  imputation  whicli  it  does  now. 

"He  is  a  good  time-server  that  improves  the  present  for 
God's  glory  and  his  own  salvation."— Fuller:  Holy  State, 
vol.  iii.,  ch.  \i\. 

2.  One  who  acts  in  accordance  with  circumstances;     I 
one  who  suits  his  conduct,  opinions,  and  manners 
to  the  times ;  one  who  obsequiously  complies  with 
the  ruling  power. 

time-serving,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  Com  plying  with  the  times;  obsequi-     ' 
ously  complying  with  the  ruling  power. 

"In  vain  the  time-fterving  bishops  ranged  themselves  on      - 
the  king's  side."— Gardiner  <£•  Mullinger.-  Introd.  to  Eng, 
Hist.,  ch.  iii. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  acting  conformably  to  times  and 
seasons;  usually  an  obsequious  compliance  with 
the  humors  of  those  in  power,  implying  a  surrender     j 
of  one's  independence,  and  sometimes  of  one's  in- 
tegrity. 

"If  such,  by  trimming  and  time-serving,  which  are  but 
two  words    for  the  same  thing,    abandon  the   Church  of      j 
England,  this  will  produce  confusion."— South. 

time-servingness,  s.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  time-serving ;  a  truckling  line  of  conduct. 

"Time-serringntss  and  malice."—  North:  Life  of  Lord 
Ouilford,  i.  2, 
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time-table 

time-table,  s. 

1.  A  table  or  register  of  times,  as  of  the  hours  of 
departure  or  arrival  of  trains,  steamboats,  &c.,  of 
the  hours  to  bo  observed  in  schools,  &c. 

'1.  A  record  of  time  of  employes. 

3.  A  board    divided  by  vertical  and  horizontal 
lines  representing  time  and  distance  respectively, 
and  used  to  denote  speed  of  trains. 

4.  A  table  containing  the  relative  value  of  every 
note  in  music. 

time,  r.  t.  &  i.    [TIME,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  adapt  to  the  time,  or  occasion ;  to  bring, 
begiu,  or  perform  at  the  proper  time  or  season. 

'*  The  powerful  impression  being  well  timed,  produced 
in  them  a  permanent  reformation. "—Knox:  Winter  Even- 
ings, even.  20. 

2.  To  regulate  as  to  time. 

"Alone  I  tread  this  path— for  aught  I  know, 

Timing  my  steps  to  thine." 
Wordawurth:  Poems  on  the  Naming  of  Places,  No.  vi. 

3.  To  ascertain,  mark,  or  record  the  time,  dura- 
tion, or  rate  of. 

"  It  would  be  well  to  know  whether  the  speeds  stated  to 
have  been  attained  by  the  Scotch  express  were  proved  by 
actual  timing  with  a  watch,  or  only  guessed  at.  —London 
Globe. 

4.  To  measure,  as  in  music  or  harmony. 
*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  keep  time ;  to  harmonize. 

2.  To  waste  time ;  to  procrastinate,  to  delay. 
"They  timed  it  out  all  that  spring,  and  a  great  part  of 

the  next  summer." — Daniel:  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  81. 

*tlme  -f  ul,  a.  [Eng.  time,  and  ful(l).']  Season- 
able, timely,  early, 

"Interrupting  by  his  vigilant  endeavors  all  offer  of 
timeful  return  towards  God. '— Raleigh:  Hist,  World,  bk.  i., 
ch.  vi. 

*tlme'-lst,  s.  [Eng.  tim(e) ;  -ist.~\  One  who  keeps 
time  in  music ;  a  timist.  (Used  with  a  qualifying 
adjective ;  as,  a  good  timeist,  a  bad  timeist.) 

'To  do  her  justice,  she  was  a  perfect  timeist." — Reade: 

ver  Too  Late  to  Mend,  ch.  Ixiv. 

time  -less,  a.    [Eng.  time,  s. ;  -Jess.] 

1.  Unseasonable;  done  at  an  improper  time;  out 
of  season. 

"Alas  !  whose  speech  too  oft  I  broke 
With  gambol  rude  and  timeless  joke." 

Seott:  Marmion,  iii.     (Introd.) 

Untimely,  premature,  unnatural. 

"Revenge  the  blood  of  innocents 
That  Guise  hath  slain  by  treason  of  his  heart. 
And  brought  by  murder  to  their  timeless  ends." 

Marlowe:  Edward  II.,  L  1. 
3.  Without  end;  interminable. 

"  Timeless  night  and  chaos." — Young. 
*time -less-ly\  adv.    [Eng.  timeless;  -ly.]    In  a 
timeless  manner;  unseasonably,  prematurely. 

"O  fairest  flow'r,  no  sooner  blown  but  blasted, 
Soft  silken  primrose  fading  tfmelessly." 

Milton:  On  the  Death  of  an  Infant,  &c. 

time  -11-ness,  s.  TEng.  timely ;  -ness.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  timely ;  seasonableness,  oppor- 
tuneness. 

*time  -ling,  s.  [English  time,  s. ;  suff.  -ling.'}  A 
time-server. 

"Divers  numbers,  which  are  faint-hearted  and  were,  as 
it  seemeth,  but  timelines."— Becon:  Contents  of  Matthew's 
Oospel;  The  Supplication. 

time -If,  *time-lie,  a.&adv.    [Eng.  time;  -ly.] 
A..  As  adjective: 

1.  Seasonable ;  being  in  good  time  ;  early. 
"Heaven's  breathing  influence  fail'd  not  to  bestow 

I     A  timely  promise  of  unlock' d-for  fruit." 
Wordsworth:  White  Doe. 
*2.  Keeping  time  or  measure. 
3.  Early;  soon  attained;  premature. 
"Happy  were  I  in  my  timely  death." 
Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 
*4.  Coming  in  due  time. 
"  And  sing  to  thee  until  that  timelie  death 
By  heaven's  doome  doo  ende  my  earthlie  dales." 

•  Spenser:  Ruines  of  Time. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  good  time,  early,  soon,  seasonably, 
betimes. 

"You  spurn  the  favors  offer' d  from  his  hand, 
Think,  timely  think,  what  terrors  are  behind." 

Goldsmith.-  An  Oratorio,  ii. 

*timely- parted,  adj.  Having  died  a  natural 
death.  (Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2.) 

tl-men  '-6-gujf,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut.:  A  rope  made  fast  to  an  anchor  when 
Stowed,  to  keep  ropes  from  fouling  on  it. 

*tlme  -OUS,  *tim  -OUS,  a.  [Eng.  time,  s. ;  -ous.] 
Timely,  seasonable. 

"  By  a  wise  and  tt'mous  inquisition,  the  peccant  humors 
and  humorists  may  be  discovered,  purged,  or  cut  off." — 
Bacon, 
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*tlme  -oiis-lf,  adj.  [Eng.  timeous;  -ly.~\  In  a 
timeous  manner;  in  good  time;  betimes. 

"  But  I  timeously  remembered  Beiijamiu  West's  entry 
in  bis  diary." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tlm -er,  s.  [Eng.  fim(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  times ;  specif.,  a  watch  which  has  a 
seconds-hand,  revolving  once  in  a  minute,  and  a 
counting  hand  which  records  minutes.  It  has  a 
projecting  pin  which,  when  pressed,  causes  the 
hand  to  fly  back  to  zero,  and  remain  there  till  the 
pressure  is  removed.  A  form  of  stop-watch,  keeping 
not  actual  time,  but  the  time  between  events,  such 
as  the  starting  and  arrival  time  in  a  race.  [HALF- 
TIMER.] 

tlm -Id,  s.  \Fr.timide,  from  Lat.  timidtts=  full 
of  fear;  £{*mor=fear;  timeo—to  fear;  Sp.,  Port.  & 
Ital.  timido.]  Fearful ;  wanting  nerve  or  courage 
to  meet  danger ;  timorous. 

"And  of  rendering  to  him  services  from  which  scrupu* 
lous  or  timid  agents  might  have  shrunk."— Macaulay.- 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

tl-mld'-l-ty',  s.  [Fr.  timidit£,  from  Lat.  timidi- 
tatem,  accus.  of  timiditas,  from  timidus—  timid 
(q.  v.) .]  The  Quality  or  state  of  being  timid ;  fearful- 
ness  ;  want  of  courage  to  meet  danger ;  timorous- 
ness. 

"This  proceedeth  from  nothing  else  but  extreame  folly 
and  timidity  of  heart."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  234. 

tlm'-Id-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  timid;  -ly.]  In  a  timid 
manner ;  without  courage. 

tlm'-Id-ness,  s.  [Eng.  timid;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  timid ;  timidity. 

*tIm'-Id-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  <inu'diw=timid  (q.  v.).] 
Timid,  fearful,  timorous. 

"Fortune  th'  audacious  doth  juvare, 
But  lets  the  timidous  miscarry." 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  i.,  c.  iii. 

tlm  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [TIME,  t?.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

Mach. :  The  regulation  of  the  parts  of  a  machine 
so  that  all  the  motions  shall  take  place  in  due  order 
and  time.  This  may  be  illustrated  in  the  sewing 
machine,  in  which  the  stroke  of  the  needle,  the 
shuttle,  and  the  feed  take  place  necessarily  in  an 
exact  sequence. 

timing-apparatus,  s. 

Kail. :  An  apparatus  for  automatically  recording 
£he  rate  of  speed  of  railway  trains. 

*tim'-Ish,  a.    [Eng.  h'm(e) ;  -isfo.]    Fashionable. 

"A  tfmish  gentle  man  accoutered  with  sword  and 
peruke."— Harl.  Miscell.,  i.  612. 

tlm  -1st,  8.     [Eng.  tim(e) ;  -isf.] 

1.  One  who  keeps  time  in  music.  (With  a  quali- 
fying adjective ;  as,  a  good  timist,  a  bad  timist.) 

*2.  A  time-server. 

"A  ttmist  is  a  noun  adjective  of  the  present  tense.  He 
hath  no  more  of  a  conscience  than  fear,  and  his  religion 
is  not  his  but  the  prince's." — Overbury:  Characters,  sign, 
E.  7,  b. 

tlm  -men,  s.    [TAMINE.] 

Fabric :  A  kind  of  woolen  cloth ;  tamine. 

"Amid  the  toils  of  broadcloth  and  timmen." — Miss  Fer- 
rier:  Inheritance,  iii.  12. 

tlm  -mer,  s.    [TIMBER.]    (Scotch.) 

tl-moc'-ra-9yc,  s.  [Gr.  timokratia:  fime=honor, 
worth,  and  krateo=tn  rule.]  A  form  of  government 
in  which  a  certain  amount  of  property  is  requisite 
as  a  qualification  for  office.  It  also  signified  a  gov- 
ernment which  formed  a  sort  of  moan  between  aris- 
tocracy and  oligarchy,  when  the  ruling  classes, 
composed  of  the  best  and  noblest  citizens,  struggled 
for  preeminence  between  themselves. 

"Timocracy  [is]  a  term  made  use  of  by  some  Greek 
writers,  especially  Aristotle,  to  signify  a  peculiar  form  of 
constitution:  but  there  are  two  different  senses  in  which 
it  is  thus  used,  corresponding  to  the  different  meanings 
of  the  L  Greek  J  word,  time,  a  price,  or  honor,  from  which 
It  is  derived.  According  to  the  first,  it  represents  a  state 
in  which  the  qualification  for  office  is  a  certain  amount  of 
property;  in  the  latter,  it  is  a  kind  of  mean  between 
aristocracy  and  oligarchy,  when  the  ruling  class,  who  are 
still  the  best  and  noblest  citizens,  struggle  for  preSmi- 
nence  amongst  themselves." — Brande  tfr  Cox. 

*ti'-m6-crat-Ic,  a.  [TiMpCRACY.]  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  timocracy. 

"The  timocratio  democracies  of  the  Achseans  rose  upon 
the  rnins  of  those  intellectual  .  .  .  oligarchies."— 
Q.  H.  Lewes:  Hist.  Philosophy  (ed.  1880),  i.  25. 

tl-m6n-ee'r  ,  s.  [Fr.  timonnier,  from  timon=3. 
helm  or  tiller,  from  Lat.  lemonem,  accus.  of  temo=a 
pole.  ] 

Naut. :  A  helmsman ;  also,  one  on  the  lookout 
who  directs  a  helmsman. 

"While  o'er  the  foam  the  ship  impetuous  flies 
The  helm  th'  attentive  timaneer  applies." 

Falconer:  Shipwreck,  ii. 
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*tl'-m6n-Ist,  «.  [Soe  dof.]  A  misanthrope;  liko 
Timon  of  Athens. 

"  I  did  it  to  retire  me  from  the  world 
And  turn  my  muse  into  a  Timonist." 

Dekker;  Satiromastix. 

*tl  -m6n  ize,  v.  i.  [TIMOXIST.]  To  play  the  mis- 
anthrope. 

"I  should  be  tempted  to  Timon  ize,  and  clap  a  Satyr  on 
the  whole  species." — Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  306, 

tlm  6-ro -so,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Mus. :  With  hesitation. 

tlm  -or-oiis,  *tlm -er-ous,  *tym-er-ous,  adj. 
[As  if  from  a  Latin  ttmorofut,  from  ?imor=fear.] 
[TIMID.] 

1.  Fearful  of  danger;  timid;  wanting  courage  or 
nerve. 

"  So  with  her  young,  amid  the  woodland  shades, 
A  timorous  hind  the  lion's  court  invades." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xvii.  141. 

2.  Indicating  fear;  characterized  by  fear;  full  of 
scruples. 

"With like  tlworous  accent  and  dire  yell." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  1. 

tlm  -5r-ous-lf ,  nim  -Sr  ous-ly",  adv.  [English 
timorous; '-///.]  In  a  timorous  manner;  fearfully; 
timidly ;  with  fear. 

"  Timorously  confess 
The  manner  and  the  purpose  of  his  treasons." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  5. 

tlm  -3rous-ness,*tym-erous- nesse.s.  [Eng. 
timorous;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tim- 
orous ;  fearfulness ;  timidity. 

"If  he  finds  in  any  of  them  a  foolish  ttmorousness  (for 
so  he  calls  the  first  appearance  of  a  tender  conscience), 
he  calls  them  fools  and  blockheads." — Bunyan;  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  pt.  i. 

tlm  -5r-s6me,  adj.  [Lat.  f/mor=fear ;  Eng.  suff. 
-some.]  Easily  frightened ;  timid.  (Scotch.) 

Tim  -6-th y\  s.  [Lat.  Timotheus;  Gr.  Timotheos= 
one  who  honors  God ;  as  adj. = honoring  God;  timao 
=  to  honor,  and  //ieo*=God.] 

Script.  Biog. :  One  of  the  companions  of  St.  Paul 
on  his  missionary  travels.  Timothy  was  born  either 
at  Lystra  or  Derbe ;  his  father  was  a  Greek,  his 
mother  a  Jewess  (Acts  xvi.  1-2).  Both  his  mother, 
Eunice,  and  his  grandmother,  Lois,  were  Chris- 
tians (2  Tim.  i.  5) ,  having  probably  been  converted  by 
St.  Paul  on  his  first  missionary  tour  through  Lyca- 
onia  (Acts  xiv.  6).  Hence  Timothy  early  knew 
the  [Jewish]  scriptures,  probably  with  Christian 
interpretations  (2  Tim.  iii.  15) ;  but  his  actual  con- 
version seems  to  have  been  effected  through  the 
instrumentality  of  St.  Paul,  if,  indeed,  this  Ibe  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  "my  own  son  in  the  faith" 
(1  Tim.  i.  2).  His  constitution  was  feeble,  sensi- 
tive, with  a  certain  tendency  to  asceticism,  yet  not 
free  from  temptation  to  "youthful  lusts"  (2Tim. 
ii.  22).  He  was  strongly  recommended  to  St.  Paul 
by  the  Christians  at  Lystra  and  Iconium.  The 
apostle  therefore  chose  him  as  missionary  col- 
league, and  had  him  circumcised  for  the  sake  of 
facilitating  his  work  among  the  Jews  (Acts  xvi.  3). 
He  thorouglily  gained  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  St.  Paul,  and  was  with  him  in  Macedonia  and 
Corinth  (A.  D.  52-53;  Acts  xvii.  14,  xviii.  5;  1  Thess. 
i.  l),and  at  Ephesus,  from  which  ho  was  despatched 
for  special  duty  to  Corinth  (A.  JD.  55-56:  1  Cor.  iv. 
17,  xvi.  10).  Returning,  ho  was  with  St.  Paul  when 
the  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and  that  to  the 
Romans  wore  penned  (2  Cor.  i.  1 ;  Rom.  xvi.  21),  as 
also  when  he  passed  through  Asia  Minor  prior  to 
his  arrest  (A.  D.  57-58;  Acts  xx.  4),  and  during  his 
imprisonment  at  Rome  (A.  D.  61-63;  Col.  i.  1; 
Philem.  1 ;  Phil.  i.  1).  Probably  about  A.  D.  64  he 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  Ephesian  church.  In  Heb. 
xiii.  23  his  own  imprisonment  and  liberation  are 
recorded.  Tradition  makes  him  ultimately  suffer 
martyrdom,  either  in  A.  D.  96  or  in  A.  D.  109. 

IT  (1)  The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
Timothy  : 

New  Test.  Canon:  An  epistle  addressed  by  St. 
Paul  to  Timothy.  Some  persons  in  the  Ephesian 
church  had  taught,  or  appeared  disposed  to  teach, 
a  doctrine  different  from  that  of  the  apostle.  Paul 
therefore,  on  departing  for  Macedonia,  left  Timothy 
behind  to  restrain  these  false  teachers  (1  Tim.  i. 
3-7),  pretentious  men  too  much  given  to  profitless 
"fables  and  endless  genealogies'r  (verse  4).  Paul 
charged  Timothy  to  preach  the  gospel,  defining  it 
as  a  "faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation, 
that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sin- 
ners" (i.  5-20).  Paul  then  commends  prayer  (ii.  1-8), 
defines,  the  position  of  women  in  the  Christian 
church  (9-15),  explains  the  duties  of  a  bishop  (iii. 
1-7),  and  of  a  deacon  and  his  wife  (iii.  8-13),  and,  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  ho  soon  may  see  Timothy 
(iii.  14) ,  he  gives  him  personal  counsel  (15) ,  presents 
as  beyond  controversy  the  mystery  (hidden  tiling) 
of  godliness  (16),  predicts  by  the  Spirit  perilous 
times(iv.  1-4),  adds  fresh  injunctions  to  his  younger 
colleague  (v.-vi),  explaining  what  his  action  should 
be  toward  elderly  and  yoxinger  men,  and  elder  and 
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younger  women  (v.  1-16),  the  Christian  function- 
aries called  elders  (17),  slaves  (vi.  1-2),  the  rich 
(17-19),  and  what  should  be  his  conduct  in  the 
office  which  he  held  in  trust  (20-21).  Eusebius 
summed  up  the  verdict  of  Christian  antiquity  in 
placing  the  first  epistle  to  Timothy  among  the  Ho- 
mologoumena.  Modern  rationalistic  critics,  from 
Schmidt  and  Schleiermacher  to  Renan,  have 
denied  its  authenticity,  of  which,  however,  there 
have  been  powerful  defenders.  Various  dates  have 
been  assigned  it;  one  of  the  most  probable  is 
A.  D.  56. 

(2)  The  Second  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
Timothy  : 

New  Test.  Canon:  An  epistle  written  by  St.  Paul 
after  he  had  become  a  prisoner  (i.  8)  in  Rome  (17), 
in  bonds  (ii.  9).  who  had  been  at  least  once  judi- 
cially examined  and  been  required  to  make  his 
"  answer"  (iv.  16).  a  crisis  which,  however,  ended 
in  his  being  '*  delivered  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
lion"  [ NoroTT)]  (iv.  17).  Commencing  by  expressing 
his  love  for  Timothy  and  his  earnest  desire  to  see 
him  (i.  1-5),  he  exhorts  him  to  steadfastness  in  the 
faith  (6-18),  to  hardiness  and  unworldliness  (ii.  1-7), 
to  the  avoidance  of  frivolous  and  entangling  ques- 
tions, to  purity  (ii.  8-23),  and  to  meekness  under 
provocation  (24-26).  His  counsels  are  all  the  more 
fervent  that  many  have  deserted  him  for  heresy  or 
the  world  (i.  15,  ii.  17,  18,  iv.  10) ;  and  he  foresaw 
that  a  general  impatience  of  sound  doctrine  was 
destined  to  appear  (iii.  1-17,  iv.  1-4).  A  certain  air 
of  sadness  pervades  the  epistle,  but  the  writer  looks 
forward  to  his  probably  near  martyrdom  in  tranquil 
trust  in  his  Redeemer  whom  he  had  served  so  long 
and  so  well  (iv.  6-8).  He  closes  with  sundry  greet- 
ings and  with  the  benediction.  The  evidence  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  epistle  is  the  same  as  that 
for  the  previous  letter.  Two  dates  assigned  it  are 
A.  D.  63,  and  July  or  August  A.  D.  65.  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  last  of  St.  Paul's  epistles. 
Timothy-grass,  s. 

Botany :  Phleum  pratense.  So  called  because 
brought  from  New  York  by  a  Mr.  Timothy  Hanson, 
and  introduced  by  him  into  Carolina  and  thence 
into  England.  (Prior.)  London  states  that  the 
date  was  about  1780;  but  W.  Ellis,  writing  in  1750, 
calls  it  St.  Timothy-grass  and  St.  Timothy-seed. 
(Britten  dt  Holland.) 
*tlm  -Ous,  a.  [TiMEOUS.] 

Him  -Ous-lJ, adv.  [Eng.  timous;  -ly.~\  In  time; 
timeously,  betimes. 

nim-whls'-kejf,  s.  fEtym.  doubtful.]  A  light 
9ne-horse  chaise  without  a  head. 

"It  is  not  like  the  difference  between  .  .  .  a  whiskey 
and  a  ttm-whiskey.  that  is  to  say.no  difference  at  all." — 
Southey:  The  Doctor,  interch.  xiv. 

tin,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  tin;  cogn.  with  Dut.,  Icel.,  & 
Dan.  tin;  Sw.  tenn;  Ger.  zinn.  The  Wei.  ystcien; 
Corn,  stean ;  Bret,  stfan ;  Ir.  stan.  and  Fr.  etain  are 
from  Lat.  stagnum,  stannum  =  tiu.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(2)  Thin  plates  of  iron  covered  with  tin.    [TIN- 
PLATE.] 

2.  Fig. :  A  slang  term  for  money. 

"  And  is  this  all !  And  I  have  seen  the  whole, 
Cathedral,  chapel,  nunnery,  and  graves  ! 
'Tis  scantly  worth  the  tin,  upon  my  souL" 

Rlackie:  Lays  of  Highlands  and  Islands,  p.  30. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  Stannum.    A  tetrad  metallic  element, 
Symb.  Sn;  at.  wt.  118;  specific  gravity,  T28;  found 
in  the  state  of  oxide  in  tin-stone,  in  Cornwall,  and 
also  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Malacca.     To  obtain 
the  metal,  the  ore  is  first  crushed  to  a  powder, 
washed  to   free   it   from    earthy   impurities,  and 
roasted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  to  expel  sulphur 
and  arsenic.    It  is  then  strongly  heated  with  coal 
or  charcoal,  and  the  metal  thus  obtained  cast  into 
blocks.    When  pure  it  is  a  white  metal  with  a  high 
metallic  luster,  is  soft  and  malleable,  and  may  be 
beaten  into  thin  leaves  (tinfoil).    At  a  temperature 
of  200°  it  becomes  brittle,  at  228'  it  fuses,  and  when 
raised  to  a  white  heat  it  enters  into  ebullition,  and 
burns  with  a  brilliant  white  light.    When  rubbed, 
it  evolves  a  peculiar  odor,  and  when  bent  backward 
and  forward  emits  a  peculiar  crackling  noise.    It 
dissolves  in    hydrochloric,    nitric,   and   sulphuric 
acids.     Tin  forms  two  well-defined  classes  of  com- 
pounds, viz.,  the  stannous,  in  which  it  is  bivalent, 
and  the  stannic,  in  which  it  is  quadrivalent.  It  also 
forms  an  intermediate  class  called  stannoso-stan- 
nic  compounds. 

2.  History  dt  Comm. :  The  tin-mines  of  Cornwall 
have  been  worked  from  a  very  remote  period.    The 
Phoenicians  probably  obtained  the  metal  from  the 
Scilly  Isles,  the  Romans  did  so  from  Spain.    Tin 
has  been   discovered    in    Pennsylvania,    Missouri, 
California,  Dakota,  and  other  States  of  the  Union, 
but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  tempt  capital  to 
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engage  in  mining  it,  with  the  exception  of  Dakota 
where  the  Illinois  Steel  Mill  Company  have  large 
interests.  The  chief  tin-producing  countries  of  the 
world  are  the  following,  arranged  in  the  order  of 
importance:  England,  about  10,000  tons  a  year; 
Malacca,  8,500  tons;  Australia,  6,OUO  tons-  Banca 
4,000  tons ;  and  Billiton,  3,000  tons.  The  two  last- 
named  places  are  islands  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
liu  is  much  used  as  a  covering  to  other  metals,  as 
iron  andcopper.  [WHITE-IRON,  TINFOIL.] 

3.  Min.:  Stated  to  have  boon  found  in  Siberia 
with  gold,  and  also  in  Bolivia ;   but  it  is  still  a 
doubtful  native  element. 

4.  Pharm.:   Tin-salts  have  been  experimentally 
administered,  though  rarely,  in  some  nervous  affec- 
tions, as  epilepsy  and  chorea.  By  the  Hindoo  native 
doctors  they  are  given  chiefly  for  urinary  affections. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  tin ;  as,  a  tin  pot,  a  tin  canis- 
ter, <fec. 

.Tf  Tiu-ore=Cassiterite,  Stannine;    tin-oxide  and 
^a-pyntos=Stannine;tin-stoae=Cassiterite. 

tin-dichloride,  s. 


dered  tin.  It  is  fusible  below  redness,  and  volatile 
at  a  higher  temperature. 

tin-dioxide,  s. 

Chem. :  SnO?.  Stannic  oxide.  A  white  amorphous 
powder  prepared  by  heating  tin,  or  tin  monoxide, 
in  contact  with  air.  It  is  very  insoluble,  not  being 
attacked  by  acids  even  in  the  concentrated  state. 

tin-glass,  nin-glasse, «. 

*1.  An  old  name  for  pewter  or  solder. 

2.  The  glassmakers'  name  for  bismuth. 

tin-glaze,  s. 

Pottery:  An  opaqueglazeorpnamel,  havingoxide 
of  tin  as  a  basis,  used  upon  majolica-ware  and  other 
fine  pottery. 

tin-liquor,  «.  A  dyer's  solution  of  tin,  digested 
in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  with  an  addition 
of  salt. 

tin-monoxide,  s. 

Chemistry :  SnO.  Stannous  oxide.  A  dense  black 
powder  prepared  by  heating  stannous  oxalate  out 
of  contact  with  air.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  but 
when  touched  with  a  red-hot  wire  takes  fire  and 
burns  like  tinder. 

tin-mordant,  s.  The  same  as  TIN-LIQUOB  (q.  v.). 
tin-ore,  s.    The  ore  of  tin.    [TIN,  s.] 
*tin-penny,  s.     A  customary  duty  in  England, 

formerly  paid  to  the  tithingmen  for  liberty  to  dig  in 

tin  mines. 

tin-pot,  s.  The  first  of  the  set  of  baths  in  which 
sheet-iron  is  dipped  for  tinning. 

tin-salt,  8. 

Chem.:  SuCl2,2H2O.  The  hydrated  chloride  of 
tin  produced  by  dissolving  tin  in  hot  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  crystallizes  in  needles,  freely  soluble  in 
water,  and  is  extensively  used  as  a  mordant  in  dye- 
ing and  calico-printing. 

tin-saw,  .•.-. 

Brick-lay. :  A  saw  used  by  bricklayers  for  cutting 
kerfs  in  bricks  in  order  to  render  them  more  readily 
dressed  by  the  ax  which  hews  them  into  shape  for 
the  skew  or  gauged  work,  dome,  or  niche  for  which 
they  are  destined. 

tin-scrap,  s.  Clippings  or  scraps  made  in  the 
nanufacture  of  tin-ware.  It  consists  of  irou  plate, 


tincture 

*tln-worm,  s.  An  insect  ;  a  species  of  millipede 
(Bailey.) 

tin,  v.  t.    [TIN,  s.] 

1.  To  cover  or  overlay  with  tin. 

"The  cover  may  be  tinntrl  over  only  by  nailing  of  single 
tin  plates  over  it."  —  Mortimer. 

2.  To  put  up  in  a  tin  case;  as,  to  tin,  meat,  fish, 
fruit,  vegetables,  &c. 

tin-a:Ja  (Jaasha),  «.  [Sp.=a  water  jar.]  The 
name  given  to  depressions  or  hollows  in  the  rocks 
on  mountain  sides;  they  are  usually  filled  with 
water,  hence  the  name. 

tl-nam'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tinam(us)  ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idce.l 

Ornithology  :  A  family  of  Game  Birds,  witli  nine 
genera  and  thirty-nine  species.  Bill  straight,  flat- 
tened, with  membrane  at  base,  nostrils  large; 
wings  short  and  concave,  toes  long.  They  furm  a 
very  remarkable  family,  with  the  general  appear- 
ance of  partridges  or  hemipodes,  but  with  the  tail 
very  small  or  entirely  wanting.  They  differ  greatly 
in  their  organization  from  any  of  the  Old  World 
Gallinie,  and  approach,  in  some  respects,  the 
Ostriches.  Theyare  very  terrestrial  in  their  habits, 
frequenting  the  forests,  open  plains,  and  mountains 
of  the  Neotropical  region,  from  Patagonia  and 
Chili  to  Mexico,  but  are  absent  from  the  Antilles. 
Their  coloring  is  very  sober  and  protective,  as  is  the 
case  with  so  many  ground-birds,  and  they  are 
seldom  adorned  with  crests  or  other  ornamental 
plumes,  so  prevalent  in  the  order  to  which  they 
belong.  (  Wallace.) 

tln'-a-mdu,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Ornith.:  Any  individual  of  the  family  Tinamidw 
(q-v.). 

tin  -a-mus,  s.  [Latinized  from  tinamou  (q.  v.).] 
Ornith.  :  The  type-genus  of  Tinamidte,  with  seven 
species,  ranging  from  Mexico  to  Paraguay.  Rill 
rather  short,  hooked  at  tip,  sides  compressed,  nos- 
trils toward  base;  wings  with  third  and  fourth 
quills  longest,  tips  curved  ;  tail  very  short,  coverts 
lengthened  ;  claws  thick  and  short. 

tin   ca,  8.    [Lat.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  Tench  (q.  v.)  ;  a  genus  of  Cyprinida?, 
with  a  single  species.  Tinea  tinea  (tmt^aris),  found 
all  over  Europe  in  stagnant  waters  with  soft  bot- 
tom.   Scales  small,  deeply  imbedded  in  the  thick 
skin;  lateral  line  complete  ;  dorsal  short,  having 
its  origin  opposite  the  ventral,  anal  short,  caudal 
somewhat  truncated  ;  mouth  anterior,  witha  barbel 
at  the  angles  :  gill-rakers  short,  lanceolate  ;  pseudo- 
branchise    rudimentary;    pharyngeal    teeth  cunei- 
form, slightly  hooked  at  the  end. 

2.  Palceont.:  From   Tertiary   freshwater    forma- 
tions. 

tin  -cal,  «.    [TiNKAL.] 

tln-cal'-c6-mte,  s.    [Eng.  tinea?,  and  conite.~\ 

Min.:  A  pulverulent  and  efflorescent  variety  of 

borax  (q.  v.),  containing  32  per  cent,  of   water, 

found  in  California. 

tln'-chlll.tln-chel,  s.  [Gael.  &  Ir.  timchioll= 
circuit,  compass.]  A  circle  of  sportsmen,  who,  by 
surrounding  a  great  space  of  country,  and  gradu- 
ally closing  in,  brought  immense  quantities  of  deer 
together  so  as  to  capture  or  kill  them. 

"We'll  qnell  the  savage  mountaineer, 
As  their  Tinchel  cows  the  game." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vl.  17. 
*tlnct,  v.  t.    [Lat.  tinctus.  pa.  par.  of  tingo—to 


iii.iuiii.u  (  ur  i:  ,,i  i.m-ware.    ±c  consists  01  iron  piate,       *tlnct,  v.  t.    [Lat.  tinctus.  pa.  par.  of 

partially  alloyed,  and  also   coated  with   tin,  the    dye.]    [TlNOE.J 

amount  of  the  latter  varying  from  three  to  five  per       1.  To  tinge,  to  stain,  to  dye,  to  spot,  to  ti 

cent.     In  inferior  wares  the  tin  is  itself  debased 

with  lead. 


nt. 


tin-sesquiozide,  s. 

Chem.:  SnjO3.  A  slimy  substance  obtained  by 
the  action  of  ferric  oxide  on  stannous  chloride.  It 
is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  in  ammonia. 

tin-smith,  s.  One  who  makes  articles  of  tin  or 
tin-plate. 

tin-tack,  s.    A  tack  dipped  in  melted  tin. 

tin-tetrachloride,  8. 

Chem.:  SnCl4.  Stannic  chloride.  A  thin,  color- 
less, mobile  liquid  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture 
of  powdered  tin  and  corrosive  sublimate.  It  boils 
at  120°,  fumes  in  the  air,  and,  when  mixed  with 
water,  solidifies  to  a  soft  mass  called  butter  of  tin. 

tin-trichloride,  s. 

Chem. :  SnClj.  Stannoso-stannic  chloride.  Pro- 
duced by  dissolving  tin  sesquioxide  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  is  only  known  in  solution,  and  acts  like  a 
mixture  of  dicnloride  and  tetrachloride. 

tin-type,  8.  A  photograph  taken  on  a  tinned 
plate ;  a  stannotype  or  ferrotype. 

tin-white  cobalt,  8. 

Min.:  The  same  as  SMALTIVE  (q.  v.). 


"  March  the  27th  in  the  sealed  weather-glass,  when  first 
put  into  water,  the  tincted  spirit  rested  at  8V  inches."— 
Boyle:  Works,  iii.  147. 

2.  To  imbue  with  a  taste. 

"  We  have  artificial  wells  made  in  imitation  of  the  nat> 
oral,  as  tincted  upon  vitriol,  sulphur,  and  steel." — Bacon. 

*tlnct,  s.    [TTNCT,  ».] 

1.  Stain,  color,  tint,  dye. 

"Raising  a  world  of  gayer  tin  ft  and  grace." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  44. 

2.  The  grand  elixir  of  the  alchemists  ;  tincture. 

"That  great  med'cine  hath 
With  his  tinat  gilded  thee." 

Shakesp.:  All's   Well,  v.  3. 

•tlnct,  adj.  [Lat.  tinctus.]  Colored,  tinctured, 
stained. 

"The  blew  in  black,  the  greene  in  gray,  is  tinct." 
Spenser:  Shepherd  s  Calender;  Nov. 

*tlnc  tor  -I-al,  adj.  [Lat.  tinctor=a  dyer,  from 
tinctus.  pa.  par.  of  tingo—\a  dye.]  Pertaining  to 
colors  or  dyes ;  imparting  a  color  or  dye. 

tlnc'-ture,  subst.  [Lat.  tinctura=a  dyeing,  from 
tinctus,  pa.  par.  of  tingo=to  dye;  Sp.  &  Ital.  tint- 
ura;  Fr.  reinsure.] 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     g6,     pSt, 
or,     wore,    wolf,     w5rk,     who,    s6n;     mute,    cub,     cure,     unite,     cSr,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


tincture-press 


4101 


tinglish 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  tinge  or  shade  of  color;  a  color,  a  tint. 

(1)  A  slight  taste  superadded  to  any  substance;    sula,  P"  cracca'anA  Latht/ruituberosus', 


tine  (3),  s.    [TINE  (2),  t'.]  »tln'  foiled,  adj.  [English  tinfoil;  -pd.l  Covered 

Bot. :  A  wild  vetch  or  tare ;  a  plant  that  encloses    with  tinfoil ;  hence,  glittering,  but  worthless, 
or  tines  other  plants  (Tusser) ;  specially  Viciahir-  "O  Lucio,  fortune's  gilt 


nine  (1),  v.  t.    [TiND.]    To  kindle,  to  inflame. 

"The  clouds 

Jostling  or  push'd  with  winds,  rude  in  their  shock, 
Tine  the  slant  lightning."  Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  1,078. 


nine  (2),  v.  t. 
inclose. 


[A.  S.  tynan.~]    To  shut    in,  to 


as,  a  tincture  of  orange-peel. 

(2)  A  slight  quality  added  to  anything;  a  tiugo. 
"All  manners  take  a  tincture  from  our  own, 
Or  come  discolor'd  through  our  passions  shown." 

Pope.-  Moral  Essays,  i.  33. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  The  finer  and  more  volatile  parts  of  a 
substance,  separated  by  a  menstruum ;  an  extract 
of  a  part  of  the  substance  of  a  body  communicated 
to  the  menstruum. 

2.  Her. ;  The  name  given  to  the  colors,  metals,  or 
tints  used  for  the  field  or  ground  of  an  emblazoned 
shield,  including  the  two  metals  or  and  argent,  or 
gold  and  silver,  the  several  colors,  and  the  furs. 

3.  Pharm. :  A  colored  solution  of  some  animal  or         ,  ,,    -, ,   ..   ..     L ,. 

vegetable  principle.    Tinctures  are  very  numerous,    pain  or  distress;  to  smart,  to  rage. 
Oarrod  has    a   list  of   nearly    seventy,    commenc-       "Ne  was  there  salve,  ne  was  there  medicine, 
ing  with  the  tincture  of  aconite   and    the  tinc- 
ture of  aloes.     Different  menstrua  are  employed; 

chiefly    rectified    spirit,    proof   spirit,    compound 
spirit  of  ammonia,  and  spirit  of  ether. 

tincture-press,  s.    An  apparatus  for  thoroughly 


nine  (3),  tyne,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Icel.  t$na=to  lose.] 

A.  Trans.;  To  lose. 

"Better    tyne    life,   since  tint    is  gude  fame." — Scott: 
Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  vii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  lost :  to  perish  in  any  way. 

(Scotch.) 

*tme  (4),  nyne,  v.  i.     [TINE  (2),  s.]    To  feel 


That  mote  recure  their  wounds ;  so  inly  they  did  tine." 
Spenser-  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  21. 

tin  -e-fli,  s.    [Lat.=a  gnawing  worm,  a  moth,  a 
bookworm.] 

rfr „ Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of    Tineidae  (q.  v.). 

extracting  the  active  principles  of  plants,  &c.,  by    Head  hairy;    antennae    in    the    male    sometimes 
submitting  them  to  compression.  slightly  ciliated;  maxillary  palpi  folded,  generally 

tlnc'-ture  IT  t     rTrvr-rnRF  A  1  five-jointed ;  labial  palpi  cylindric,  hairy,  or  bristly  : 

J  .,    W£          ,      l  .  '    V  -  fo.ro  wiD^  oblong,  ovate ;  hind  wings  ovate,  clothed 

I.  L,it.:  lo  color,  to  dye,  to  stain;  to  imbue  or    with  scales.    Some  are  very  destructive  to  clothes, 
impregnate  with  a  color  or  tint.  specially  Tinea  biselliella  and  T.pellionella.    The 

"A  little  black  paint  will  tincture  and  spoil  twenty  gay    expansion^of  ^their  wings  is  about  half  an  inch.  The 


colors."—  Watts, 

2.  Fig. :  To  imbue,  to  tinge. 

"It  is,   indeed,   generally  true,  that  the  history  of  a 
mechanical  art  affords  but  insipid  entertainment  to  s 


Is  rubbed  quite  off  from  my  slight  tin/oiled  state." 
Marston-  Antonio's  Revenge,  i.  2. 

ting  (1).  s.  [From  the  sound.]  A  sharp  sound,  as 
of  a  boll ;  a  tinkle ;  a  tinkling. 

ting  (2),  s.  [Chinese.]  The  room  in  a  Chinese 
temple  containing  the  idol. 

ting,  v.  i.  &  t.    [TING  (1), s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  sound,  to  ring,  to  tinkle. 

"His  helmet  tingling  ting*." 

Phaer:   Virgil's  JEneid,  ix. 

B.  Trans. :  To  ring,  to  tinkle. 

"  Cupide  thi  king  tinging  a  silver  bell." 

Chaucer;  Testament  of  Creseide. 

tinge,  v.  t.  [Lat.  tingo=to  dye;  Gr.  tenggd=ta 
wet,  to  moisten,  to  stain.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  color,  to  dye,  to  stain ;  to  modify  the 
color  or  tinge  of. 

"  Where  the  high  plumes  above  the  helmet  dance, 
New  tinged  with  Tyrian  dye." 

Pope-  Homer's  Iliad,  iv.  634. 

II,  Figuratively: 

1.  To  qualify  or  modify  the  taste  or  flavor  of;  to 
give  a  taste,  flavor,  or  smack  to. 

2.  To  modify  the  character  or  qualities  of. 

"  Sir  Roger  is  something  of  an  humorist;  and  his  vir- 
tues, as  well  as  imperfections,  are  tinged  by  a  certain 
extravagance,  which  makes  them  particularly  hia."— 


first  has  the  fore  wings  glossy,  pale  ocherous.'with  Addison:  Spectator,  No.  106. 

no  spots,  the  hind  wings  whitish,  with  pale  ocher-  tinge,  s.    [TINGE,  v.] 

ous  cilia.    It  feeds  largely  on  horsehair,  and  con-  T   Lit  -  A  slieht  detrrfto  nf  rnlor    Khnrt«    or  him 

sUken  galleries  in,  the  interior  of  chajrs,  gadded  or  infnstd  into  another  substance  or 


•.MHIMUUH.I  urn   iiuuruB   uui.  lunipiu   entertainment  to  a  _,,*__     mrtn.                   s.              A                i —                  rm-  BuucnuMWU  or  iniuseu   in 

mind  which  I,  tinctured  with  the  liberality  of  philosophy  sofas,  mattresses,  &c..  and   attacks  carpets.    The  mixture ;  a  color,  a  tint. 

and  the  elegance  of  classical  literature.''-*.-).^*:  Essays,  second  species  has  three  indistinct,  brownish  spots  „. 

No.  135.  on  the  fore  wings,  the  larva  has  a  reddish-brown  Jt  glv.e8  planes,  and  gn 


nind,  ninde,  neend,  nend,  v.  t.   [A.  S 

to  kindle;  cogn.  with  Dan.  tcende;  Sw.  tanda; 
oth.  tandjan ;  Ger.  zilnden.  J  [TiNDEE.]  To  kindle ; 
>  set  on  fire. 

"And  stryful  Atin  in  their  stubborne  mind 
Coles  of  contention  and  hot  vengeance  tind." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  ILviii.  1L 

*tlnd,  nynde,  s.    [TINE  (1) ,  s.} 


,  , 

head;  it  attacks  quills,  feathers,  stockings,  cloth,  $.?,"„;  ""h        ?r 
>.  tendan    &c.,  constructing  a  portable  case  of  the  substance  '  oh'  "v1' 

1  1  -Z*?"  '    on  which  it  feeds.    Both  are  common  in   houses       II.  Figurati 


andeur  to  plains  and  fens, 
tinge  and  coloring  to  clays  and  fallows." — Paley:  Nat. 


. 

throughout  the  year,   but  are  most  abundant  in 
ummer.    Another  destructive  species  is  T.  tape- 


Figuratively  : 

1.  A  superadded  taste  or  flavor;  a  smack. 

2.  A  modification   of  character   or  qualities  ;   a 


ning_-ent,  a.    [Lat.  tingens,  pr.  par.  of  tingo=to 


apex  white;  the  larva  feeds  on  the  linings  of  car- 

riages, green  baize,  down,  Ac.,  constructing  a  gal-  _,    .  .  ,      .        . 

,„„,.,  i      .    .  .   ,      lery  partly  of  the  cloth,  partly  of  its  own  silk.    It    dve-J    Having  the  power  to  tinge  or  color. 

g.*l  nd-  fandatl.]  A  boatswains  is  found  in  June  and  July  on  palings,  in  houses,  &c.  "This  wood,  by  the  tincture  it  afforded,  appeared  to 
te  ;  the  master  or  coxswain  of  the  large  pier-  T.  granella  attacks  corn  in  granaries,  and  T.  ochra-  have  its  colored  part  genuine  ;  but  as  for  the  wKite  part" 
-,ts  which  ply  in  the  harbor  of  Bombay  ;  also,  an  ceella  lives  in  ants'  nests.  it  appears  much  less  enriched  with  the  tingent  property." 

2.  Pathol.  :  Skin  diseases  produced  by  vegetable    —Boyle. 

tln-gl,  tin  -guy,  s.    [See  def.] 
Bot.:  The  Brazilian  name  of  M  agonia  pubescens 
and  M.  glabrata,    [M  AGONIA.] 


mdant  on  an  army.    (East  Indies.) 


tinder;  Sw.  iunder;  Ger.  zander.]    Any  substance  and  T-  versicolor. 
eminently  combustible.    It  is  usually  of  dried  rot-       lined,  a.   [Eng.  tine  (1),  s. ;  -«d.]  Furnished  with 

ten  wood  or  rag,  dipped  in  a  preparation  of  sulphur,  tines 

used  to  kindle  a  fire  from  a  spark.    [AMADOU.]  ,,A  mattocke  or  tm>  Uned  forke.,,_p.  Bollaml:  m 

f   In  one  of  them  there  was  the  stone  they  strike  fire  bk.  xviii.,  ch.  vi. 
L    and   tinder  made  of  bark,  but  of  what  tree  could 


tln'-gl-dse,  s.  pi. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 


tl-ne  -I-d88, «.  pi. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -irice.] 
Entom.:    The  typi 


[Mod.  Lat.  tine(a) ;  Lat.  fern. 


Oi 

0 


be  distinguished." — Couk:  Second    Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch. 

tinder-box,  ».    A  box  in  which  tinder  is  kept. 
"Whose  leaves  are  fair,  but  their  hearts  good  for  noth- 
•""•   'erf  or  the  devil's  tinder-box."— Banyan: 
,  pt.  ii. 

tinder-like,  a.    Like  tinder;  easily  catching  fire.    Clothes  Moth's  and  the  Long-norned  Moths. 

laSf^'cortoJa""?"-"'' 1*'  Up°n  t°°  '"""'  motion-"—  Mn-e  -l'-n»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tine(a) ;  Lat.  neut. 

nu8>  '  '  pi.  suff.  -ina.] 

tinder-ore,  s.  Entom.:  A  group  of  small  Hererocera  (Moths). 

Min. :  An  impure,  soft  variety  of  Jamesonite  Antenna?  setaceous,  rarely  pectinated  or  ciliated, 

.'q.  v.).  Color,  a  dark  dirty  red.  Formerly  referred  longer  than  the  body,  which  is  slender  ;  wings  long, 

to  kermesite,  but  now  shown  to  bo  a  mixture  of  with  long  cilia.  Hind  wings  attenuated,  or  of  an 

Jamesonite  with  red  silver  and  mispickel.  Found  elongate  trapezoidal  form.  Larva  with  sixteen, 


[Mod.  Lat.  cmg(i's) ;  Lat.  fern. 

[TINGING.] 

tln-gl  -nse,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ting(in') ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suflr.  -inae.] 

Entom.:  A  sub-family  of  Membranacea.  The  most 
typical  forms  are  exceedingly  depressed,  the 
hemelytra  frequently  closely  reticulated  and  semi- 


wlh  s&tLnfeE  uMh^rteSb  JftSt    herbaceous, feedTng onZir  ju'ice^^m'etlme^eL^ 
ing* onXfnngi!egde'cayeuewooadr&cabI?  SaTnsTh'e    Tated  tO  the  rank  of  a  fami1^  Tin«id»- 

f'lf.ll.  nr.    1U,.4-Un     nn^l^l.  ~T U -1»T..1.I ^V-.'       A.V~         -  r  T^J J 1_  J.*__l       1 


in  the  mines  of  tne  Hartz  mountains. 

.  *tlllp-d§r-y,  a.    [Eng.  tinder;  -y.] 
inflammable. 


fourteen,  or  no  legs.      (Stainton.) 
Like  tinder;       'linesman,  s.  [Prob.  from  tine  (2),  v.,  and  man.] 


,    .  .  ,    .,  . 

An  old-time  officer  of  British  forests  who  had  the 


ornothing;  Iamnotso  tindery."-^, 
vi.  44. 

tine  (1),  *tind,  *tynde,  s.    [Prop,  find  (cf.  wood- 


employments.      (Lowell.) 

tln-et,  s.    [TINE  (2),  ».]    Brushwood  and  thorns 


,  ,  ,    .  ,  .  -  ,    .  ,    . 

tine  for  woodbind),  from  A.  S.tind;  cogn.  with  Icel.    for  making  and  repairing  hedges.     (Burrill.) 


isdiftorent.    The  stirrers  of  other  cultivators  are  Tin-mining:  The  name  usually  given  to  a  small 

.nown  as  shovels,  shares,  or  teeth,  according  to  form  vein  or  thin  flat  mass  of  tinstone  interposed  between 

ctlon-  certain  rocks  and  parallel  to  their  beds.    The  same 

"In  the  southern  parts  of  England,  they  destroy  moles  name  is  occasionally  given  to  a    large,  irregular 

oy  traps  that  fall  on  them,  and  strike  sharp  tinea  or  teeth  mass  of  tin-ore, 

through  them."— Mortimer.-  Husbandry.  ...    .   ,_, 

*tino  01          r-r         T    T               j-  i  tin  -f6il,  s.     [Eng.  tin,  v.,  and  foil  (2)   (q.  v.).] 

tine  (2),  ».    [TEEN.]    Trouble,  distress.  Nominally  pure  tin  beaten  put  into  a  thin  sheet. 

"Stood  gazing,  filled  with  rueful  tine."  Very  frequently,  however,  it  is  a  mixture  of  tin  and 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  iii.  37.  lead. 


tln'-gls,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Tinginee  (q.  v.). 

tln'-gle,  *tin-gil,  v.  i.  &  t.    [A  freq.   from  ting 
(q.v.)J 

*1.  To  tinkle,  to  ting,  to  ring.    (See  example  s.  v. 
TING,  v.,  A.) 

2.  To  feel  a  kind  of  thrilling  sensation,  as  in  hear- 
ing a  sharp,  ringing  sound. 

"Ten  times  at  least  in  the  Chronicles  and  Ezra  is  the 

tingling  of  the  eares." — Bp.  Hail:  The  Impresse  of  God. 

3.  To  feel  a  sharp,  thrilling  pain. 

4.  To  have  a  thrilling  sensation,  or  a  sharp,  slight, 
penetrating  sensation. 

5.  To  cause  a  thrilling  sensation. 

"Scarcely  conscious  what  he  hears, 
The  trumpets  finale  in  his  ears." 

Scott:  Kokeby,  vi.  25. 

B.  Transitive :  To  cause  to  give  a  sharp,  ringing 
sound  fto  ring,  to  tinkle. 

tln'-gllng,  s.   [TINGLE.]   A  thrilling,  tremulous 
sensation. 

"He  feels  a  gentle  tingling  come 
Down  to  his  finger  and  his  thumb." 

Cowper:  To  Lady  Austen. 

*tln-gllsh,  (i.    [Eng.  tingl(e) ;  -ish.']   Sensitive. 
"The  tempera  grow  alive  and  tinglish." 

Browning:  Old  Pictures  in  Florence. 


boll,    b<Sy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     96!!,     cnorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     tnln,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shim;      -tfon,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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tintless 


"tint,  'tlnck,  *tynk,  f.  i.  [Of  imitative  origin ; 
cf.  O.  Dut.  tinge-tangfn=to  tingle;  Lat.  tinnio=to 
tinkle;  Fr.  tinier.}  To  make  a  sharp,  shrill  noise; 
to  tinkle. 

"lam  maud  .  .  .  as  a  cymbal  tynkynge."  —  Wycliffe: 
1  Corinthians  xiii.  1. 

tlftk,  «.    [TiKK,  r.]    A  tinkle,  a  tingle. 

tlft  -ks.1,  tin  -C9.1,  subst.  [The  Indian  name  for 
borax.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  NATIVE-BOEAX  (q.  v.). 

tl& -k«.l-zlte,  s.  [Eng.  tinkal;  suS.-zite(Min.); 
Ger.  tinkalzit.  ] 

Min.:  A  name  given  to  the  Ulexite  (q.  v.)  of 
Africa. 

Tin  -ka,r,  «.    [See  compound.] 

Tlnkar's  root,  s. 

Hot. :  The  root  of  Triotteum  perfoliatum,  growing 
in  this  country.  It  is  two  to  three  feet  high,  with 
large,  oval,  acuminate  leaves,  dull  purple  flowers, 
and  orange  colored  berries.  In  small  doses  it  is  a 
mild  cathartic ;  given  in  larger  quantity,  it  produces 
vomiting.  Its  dried  and  roasted  berries  have  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  It  derives  its  popu- 
lar name  from  a  Dr.  Tinkar,  who  first  used  it  medi- 
cinally. 

tli'-kSr,  »tyn-ker,  «.  [Eng.tfnfc.Y.;  -er.']  From 
his  making  a  tinkling  sound.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  mends  pots,  kettles,  pans,  or  the  like. 
"Or  by  the  sound  to  judge  of  gold  and  brass, 

What  piece  is  tinker's  metal,  what  will  pass?" 

Dryden:  Peraius,  v.  155. 

2.  The  act  of  tinkering  or  mending;   cobbling, 
patching,  botching. 

3.  A  popular  name  for  small  mackerel.  (New  Eng- 
land.) 

*II.  Ordn. :  A  small  mortar  on  the  end  of  a  staff. 

tinker's  dam,  8.  A  wall  of  dough  raised  around 
a  place  which  a  plumber  desires  to  flood  with  a 
coat  of  solder. 

tin  -ker,  v.  I.  &  i.    [TIVKEE,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:   To  work  at  or  on,  as  a  tinker;  to 
mend  in  a  clumsy,  awkward  manner;  to  patch,  to 
botch.     (Sometimes  followed  by  up.) 

B.  Intrcms.:  To  work  at  tinkering;  to  work  upon 
a  thing  clumsily  or  awkwardly;  to  meddle  some- 
what officiously  ;  to  patch  up  things. 

"I  should  oppose  any  mere  tinkering  of  its  constitu- 
tion which  would  retain  the  hereditary  principles  as  its 
chief  feature." — London  Standard. 

nift'-fcSr-lf,  a.  [Eng.  tinker;  -ly.]  Pertaining 
to  or  like  a  tinker;  clumsy,  awkward. 

tln'-k§r-man,  s.  [Eng.  tinker,  and  man.]  A 
fisherman  who  destroyed  the  young  fry  in  the  river 
Thames  by  nots  and  unlawful  apparatus. 

tin  -kle,  *tyn-cle,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  freq.  of  tink,  v. 
(q.v.)] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  sharp,  quick  sound,  as  if  by  striking 
on  metals  ;  to  clink,  to  jingle. 

*'I  am  become  as  sounding  brass,  ora  tinkling  cymbal." 
—1  Corinthians  ilii.  1. 

*2.  To  make  a  jingling  sound,  as  in  rhyme;  to 
jingle. 

"Bat  now  my  genius  sinks  and  hardly  knows 
To  make  a  couplet  tinkle  in  the  close." 

Fenton:  An  Epistle  to  Mr.  Southerne. 

*3.  To  resound  with  a  small  sharp  sound;  to 
tingle. 

"A  sudden  horror  seiz'd  his  giddy  head, 
And  his  ears  tinkled,  and  the  color  fled." 

Dryden:  Theodore  and  Hunoria,  94. 

B.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  (rive  out  a  sharp,  ringing 
sound ;  to  clink,  to  ring. 

tI6'-fcle,  s.    [TINKLE,  r.]    A  small,  sharp,  quick, 
ringing  sound,  as  of  a  bell  struck  gently. 
"No  longer  labors  merely  to  produce 
The  pomp  of  sound,  or  tinkle  without  use." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  892. 

tln-USr,  *.    [Eng.  tinkl(e);  -er.] 

1.  A  tinker,  a  tramp,  a  vagabond. 

"For  I  was  a  worker  in  wood  as  wee!  as  a  tinkler."— 
Scott;  Antiquary,  ch.  xx. 

2.  A  bell.     (Slang.) 

tln'-kllng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  A  s.    [TINKLE,  v.~\ 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d:  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 

"Musical  as  the  chimes  of  tinkling  rills." 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  14. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  small,  quick,  sharp  sound,  as  of 
a  bell  gently  struck. 

"The  tinkling  of  a  harp  was  heard." 

Scott:  Rvkeby,v.l. 


2.  Ornith. :  Quiscalus  crassirostrut,  tho  Barbadoes 
Blackbird,  or  Tinkling  Grakle.  It  rids  cattle  of 
parasites,  and  owes  its  popular  name  to  its  harsh, 
unmusical  note. 

"As  the  Tinkling  roosts  in  society,  so  does  it  build. 
The  nests,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty,  are  placed 
in  a  single  tree,  usually  a  hog-plum."— Gosse;  Birds  of 
Jamaica,  p.  224. 

tin  man,  subst.  [Eng.  tin,  and  man.]  A  manu- 
facturer of  or  dealer  in  tinware. 

tinned,  q.  [Eng.  tin,  s. ;  -€d.]  Covered  with  tin ; 
packed  in  tin  cases  or  canisters ;  canned. 

"  Meat  is  cheap,  tinned  foods  are  plentiful,  and  jam  can 
be  purchased  for  a  song." — Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

*tln-nen,  a.  [Eng.  tin,  s.;  adj.  suff.  -«n.]  Con- 
sisting or  formed  of  tin. 

"  Thy  tinnen  chariot  shod  with  burning  bosses." 

Sylvester:  Dit  Bartas,  fourth  day,  first  week. 

*ttn  -n5r,  *.    [Eng.  tin,  s. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  works  in  the  tin-mines. 

"I  cannot  take  my  leave  of  these  tinners,  until  I  have 
observed  a  strange  practice  of  them,  that  once  in  seven  or 
eight  years  they  barn  down  (and  that  to  their  great  profit ) 
their  own  melting-houses." — Fuller:  Worthies;  Cornwall, 

2.  A  tinman  (q.  v.). 

*tln  -nl-ent,  a.  [Lat.  ft'nniens,  pr.  par.  of  tinnio 
—  to  ring.]  Emitting  a  clear,  ringing  or  tinkling 
sound. 

"It  will  make  every  religions  string,  so  to  say,  more 
intense  and  /tnnient." — Essay  on  the  Action  for  the  Pulpit, 
p.  86.  (1753.) 

tln-nlng,  *.    [TIN,  v.] 

1.  The  art,  act,  or  process  of  coating  other  metals 
with  tin  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them  from 
oxidation  or  rust.    Hollow  ware  is  tinned  inside, 
having  been  first  thoroughly  cleaned  and  heated, 
by  pouring  grain  tin  into  the  vessel  and  turning 
and  rolling  it  about  so  as  to  bring  it  in  contact  with 
every  part.    Powdered  rosin  is  used  in  tho  bath  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  an  oxide,  and  the  surface 
of  the  ware  is  rubbed  with  cloth  or  tow  to  aid  the 
process.    In  cold  tinning  an  amalgam  of  tin  and 
mercury  is  applied  to  the  metal,  the  mercury  being 
afterward   driven   off.    Bridle-bits,    stirrups,    and 
other  small  articles  are  tinned  by  immersion. 

2.  The  coating  or  layer  of  tin  so  laid  on. 

3.  Canning ;  packing  meat,  vegetables,  &c.,  in  tins, 
tln-nl-tus,  s.    [Lat,,  from  tinnio=to  ring.]  (See 

compound.) 

tinnitus-aurlum,  s. 

Patkol. :  Ringing  in  tho  ears.  It  may  arise  from 
an  unnatural  state  of  the  circulation  in  the  ear, 
from  disease  of  the  optic  nerve,  or  from  sympathy 
with  the  stomach  when  laboring  under  indigestion. 

ttln-nun'-c«.-lus,  s.    [Lat.=the  kestrel.] 

Ornith, :  An  old  genus  of  Falconinse,  resembling 
Falco,  but  with  the  tarsi  long  and  strong,  with 
transverse  hexagonal  scales.  The  species  are  now 
generally  placed  under  Falco  and  Cerchneis. 

*tln  -njf ,  a.  [Eng.  tin,  s. ;  -y."]  Pertaining  to, 
consisting  of,  or  containing  tin ;  abounding  in  or 
resembling  tin. 

••  The  lode  is  six  feet  wide,  and  tinny  throughout,  and 
worth  £75  per  fathom." — London  Standard. 

ti-noc,  -er  as,  subst.  [Gr.  teino—to  stretch,  and 
fceras=a  horn.] 

Palceont.;  A  genus  of  Marsh's  Dinocerata  (q.  v.), 
said  to  be  synonymous  with  the  Eobasileus  and 
Loxophodon  of  Cope. 

tl-nd -des,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  tin(ea),  and  Gr.  eidos 
ssform,  appearance.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Hydropsychidsp.  The  larvae 
make  silken  galleries  on  the  surface  of  submerged 
stones. 

ti  nos  -p5r-a,s.  [Gr.  teino=to  stretch,  to  extend, 
and  spora,  s/>oras=a  seed.] 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  Menispermaceae,  tribe  Hetero- 
clineae.  Male  flowers  with  six  free  stamens ;  ovules 
curved  |  seeds  peltate ;  cotyledons  spreading.  Climb- 
ing Indian  shrubs.  Tinospora  cordifolia,  formerly 
Cocculus  cordifolius,  is  the  Gulancha,  The  roots 
and  stems  are  used  as  an  antidote  to  the  bites  of 
poisonous  serpents  and  of  insects,  also  as  a  tonic, 
antiperiodic,  and  diuretic.  T.  crispa,  found  in 
Sylhet,  is  believed  to  have  the  same  qualities. 

tin-plate,   s.    [Eng.  ttn,  s.,  and  plate.]     Iron- 

Elate  coated  with  tin  by  dipping  it  into  a  molten 
ath  of  the  latter  metal. 

tinplate-worker,  s.  Onp  who  makes  articles 
of  tin-ware;  a  tinman. 

tln-sel  (l),  *tln -sell,  *tin-slll,  *.  &  a.  [O.  Fr. 
estincelle;  Fr.  Mince  lie = a.  spark,  from  Lat.  scin- 
tilla.} 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1,  Originally  applied  to  cloth  or  stuff  composed 
of  .-ilk  and  gold  or  silver  threads. 

"Every  place  was  hanged  with  cloth  of  gold,  cloth.of 
silver,  tinsel,  arras,  tapestry,  and  what  not." — Stubbes: 
Anatomy  of  Abuses,  p.  18. 


2.  A  shining  thin  metallic  plate. 

3.  A  cloth  composed  of  silk  and  silver ;  a  material 
with  a  superficial  sheen  of  but  little  value. 

4.  Cloth  overlaid  with  foil. 

5.  Something  very   fine  and    gaudy ;    something 
superficially  fine  and  showy,  but  really  of  little 
value. 

"The  character  of  a  man  of  integrity  and  benevolence 
is  far  more  desirable  than  that  of  a  man  of  pleasure  or 
of  fashion.  The  one  is  like  solid  gold,  the  other  like 
(iii.tfl."—Knox:  Essay  S. 

6.  Hence,  anything  only  superficially  or  appar- 
ently good  or  valuable. 

"  O  happy  peasant  !    O  unhappy  bard  ! 
His  the  mere  tinsel,  hers  the  rich  reward." 

Cowper:  Truth,  332. 

B.  As  adject.:  Composed  or  consisting  of  tinsel: 
hence,  showy,  gaudy,  superficially  fine  and  valu- 
able, but  in  reality  worthless. 

"So  have  I  mighty  satisfaction  found, 
To  see  his  tinsel  reason  on  the  ground." 

Dryden.  Essay  on  Satire. 

tln-sel  (2),s.    [TiNE(3),r.]    Loss. 

tln-sel,  r.  t.  [TINSEL  (1),  s.]  To  adorn  or  cover 
with  tinsel;  hence,  to  make  outwardly  or  super- 
ficially showy  and  valuable,  while  in  reality  worth- 
less ;  to  make  gaudy ;  to  gloss  over. 

"The  glare  of  puerile  declamation  that  tinsels  over  the- 
trite  essays  of  the  other."—  Warburton.-  Alliance,  bk.  1. 

tin  -sel-lf,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  tinsel  (1),  v. ;  -#.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Itesembling  tinsel ;  gaudy ;  showy  and 
superficial. 

B.  As  adv.:  In  a  gaudy  and  superficial  manner- 
tin  -stuff,  s.    [Eng.  tin,  and  stuff.]    Tin-ore. 
"To  draw  to  surface  the  tinstuff  now  accumulated  in 

the  24-fathom  level."— Money  Market  Review,  Aug.  29,  1885. 

tint,  s.  [For  tinct  (q.v.).]  A  slight  coloring  or 
tincture  distinct  from  the  ground  or  principal  color  ; 
a  slight  tinge ;  a  superadded  coloring,  hue,  or  tinge ; 
in  painting,  the  different  degrees  of  intensity  ana 
strength  'of  color  in  a  pigment,  which  is  modified 
in  oil  colors  by  the  addition  of  water  in  various 
quantities. 

"What  bright  enamel!  and  what  various  dyes! 
What  lively  tints  delight  our  wondering  eyes!" 
Somerville:  To  Lady  Anne  Coventry. 

tint-drawing,  s.  A  method  of  expressing  varied, 
materials  (architectural  drawing)  and  varying  sur- 
faces and  planes  (perspective  drawing)  by  means 
of  tones  or  tints  of  water  colors.  It  is  a  term 
applied  to  drawings  made  for  purposes  of  illustra- 
tion to  distinguish  between  drawings  made  by 
means  of  the  brush  and  drawings  made  entirely  with 
the  pen  or  pencil. 

tint-tool,  s. 

Engr. :  A  graver  for  cutting  the  lines  employed 
in  forming  tints.  They  are  of  various  sizes,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  work  and  the  depth  of 
tint  to  be  produced. 

tint,  r  t.  [TINT,  s.]  To  tinge;  to  give  a  slight 
coloring  to. 

tint,  pret .  of  v.    [TlNE(3),v.]    Lost.    (Scotch.) 
"There  was  mair  tint  atSheriff-Muir." — Scott;  Waverly, 
ch.  \lvii. 

*tln-ta-mar  ,  *tln-ta-marre  ,  subst.  [Fr.  tinta- 
marre,  from  tinter=to  ring,  and  marre—a  matlock* 
a  pickax.]  A  loud,  hideous,  and  confused  noise. 

"Squalling  hautboys,  false-stopped  violoncellos,  buzz- 
ing bassoons  .  .  .  all  ill-tuned.  The  tintamarre  which 
this  kind  of  squeaking  and  scraping  and  grumbling  pro- 
duces, I  will  not  pain  my  reader  by  bringing  stronger  to> 
his  recollection.  — Mason:  Church  Music,  p.  218. 

*tln-tln  nab  -u-lant,  *  tin  -  tin  -  nab  -  u  -  lar , 
*tln-tln-nab  -u-lar-t,  nin-tln-nab  -u-lofis,  adj. 
[Lat.  tintinnabulum=n.  bell.]  Pertaining  or  relat- 
ing to  bells  or  their  sound. 

"  Frappant  and  tintinnabular  appendages,"— B.  Smith; 
Rejected  Addresses. 

*tln  tin-nab  u  la -tion,  s.  [TINTINNABULUM-] 
A  tinkling  or  ringing  sound,  as  of  bells. 

"The  tintinnabulation  that  so  musically  wells 
From  the  bells." 

Poe:  The  Bella. 

tln-tln-nab  -u-liim,  s.    [Lat.=a  bell,  f rom  tin- 
tinno,  freq.  of  tinnio— to  ring.] 
*1.  A  bell. 

"Beating  alternately,  in  measured  time, 
The  clockwork  tinttnnobulum  of  rhyme." 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  529. 

2.  A  musical  instrument  of  percussion,  consisting 
of  a  number  of  bells  suspended  in  a  frame. 

3.  A  jingling  toy  made  of  small  bells,  or  of  little 
plates  of  metal. 

tint  -less,  adj.  [Eng.  tint.  s. ;  -less.]  Having  no 
tint  or  color ;  colorless. 

"Some  tintless  flowers."— Miss  Bronte:  Villette,  ch.  xii. 


fite,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     we"t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit.     s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wb're,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     sin;     mtito,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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tiptoe 


tin -16,  subst.    [Sp.  =  tinted,  colored, 'from  Lat.  tip  (l),v.t.     [Tip  (1)    s.]     To  form  the  tip  or    the  use  of  spirituous  liquors;  especially,  to  drink 

tinctus.]    A  rod  Madeira  wine,  wanting  the  high  point  of;  to  cover  the  tiportopof:  toputatipor    frequently,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce 

an. ma  of  the  white  sorts,  and, when  old,  resembling  pointed  top  on.                                                                     absolute  drunkenness. 

tawny  port.     (Stmtiumdl.)  tip   (2),  "type,   l>.  f.  &i.     [Sw.   tippa=to   tap,  to              "I  said  not  this  because  he  loves 

tin  -ware,  subst.   [Eng.  tin,  and  ware.]    Articles  tip,  to  touch  lightly  ] 

made  of  tinned  iron.  A.  Transitive : 
y,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.     Skeat  suggests  a 


Through  the  long  day  to  swear  and  tipple," 

\Vnrdaworth.;  Andi-ew  Jones. 


derivation  from  Mid.  Eng.  tene.  /een=voxation.l 
ery  little,  very  small,  puny.  (Frequently  joined 
ith  little.) 


*1.  To  strike  lightly :  to  tap ;  to  touch  lightly. 

"A  third  rogue  tips  me  by  the  elbow.  '—Sir/ft. 
2.  To  cant  or  tilt  up  (as  a  cart),  so  that  the  con- 
tents may  be  discharged. 


*B.  Trans.:  To  drink,  as  spirituous  liquors,  habit- 
ually, and  to  excess. 

"  Thoughtful  of  drink,  and  eager,  in  a  dream, 

Tipples  imaginary  pots  of  ale."  Philips. 

tlp'-ple    (1),  8.    [TIPPLE,   v.~\    Liquor  taken    in 


"When  that  I  was  find  a  little  tiny  boy." 


3.  The  nozzle  of  a  gas-burner. 

4.  A  ferrule ;  as,  the  tip  of  a  bayonet  scabbard. 
II.  Technically: 


B.  Intrans. :  To  fall  to  or  on  one  side.    (With  off 
>r  over.) 
"To  shun  the  ditch  on  the  one  hand,  he  was  ready  to 


—         "They  are  but  tipplers,  such  as  keen  alehouses." — Lati- 
or  over.)  mer.  w'orks<  j  1S3  " 


«p  -pllng,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [TIPPLE,  «.] 


. 

(21  To  tip  wer  :  To  fall  or  turn  over. 
(3)  To  tip 


butts  between  two  cards,  which  are  glued  together, 

thus  making  a  broad,  flat,  and  very  elastic  brush.        (3)  To  tip  the  wink ::  To  direct  a TwTnk,  or  to  wink       tippllng-house,  s.    A  contemptuous  name  for  a 
This  is  laid  upon  a  piece  of  gold-leaf,  which  adheres    at  another,  as  a  signal  of  caution,  private  informa-    tavern  or  public-house. 
to  It  slightly,  and  is  thereby  removed.  tion.  "Such  kind  of  men  who  lurked  in  ttppling-houses."— 

Z.  Hat-making  :,A  circularise  of  scale  or  paste-         ..  Slldaen  she  BtormB  ,  8he  raTM  ,   Yoa  tip  the  „,,„,._         Camden:  Hist..  Queen  Elizabeth  (an.  1601. ) 

But  -pure  your  censure;  Silia  does  not  drink." 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  ii.  33. 


board  pasted  oil  the  inside  of  a  hat-crown  to  stiffen 
it. 
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6.  Millinery:  The  end  of  a  feather  in  trimming.          ,..   _    ..  m        •  i-iliL        j    . 

4.  Shoe-making:  A   plate  on  the  toe  or  heel  of  a     J*\  To  tlP ,MP;  T.°  ralse  or  tljt  the  end  of'  so  as  to 


it  or  shoe. 


-cat,  8.    A  boys' game,  in  which  a  small  piece 

'f  wood  tapering  to  each  end  (called  a  cat)  is  made 
to  rebound  from  the  ground  by  being  struck  on  the    «_„„ 
tip  with  a  stick.  rwopence. 


discharge  the  contents. 
*tlp'-et,  s.    [TIPPET.] 


*"""** 


tIp'-pjM>obfj,  subst.  pi.  [Etym.  fanciful.]  A  con- 
temptuous name  for  the  wealthier  classes. 

tip  -sl-f  y,  v.  t.  [Eng.  tipsy ;  -/j/.]  To  make  tipsy ; 
to  intoxicate.  (Slang.) 

"The  man  was  but  ttpsifled."—Carlyle:  Miscellanies, 
iv.  95. 

tlp'-sl-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  tipsy;  -ly.]  In  a  tipsy  man- 
ner ;  like  one  tipsy. 


tip-cheese,  s.    The  same  as  TIP-CAT. 

tip-paper,  s.    A  variety  of  stiff  paper  for  lining 
at-crowns. 

tip-staff  (pi.  tip-staves),  s. 


sold 


tip  -pen-?,  tlp'-pen-ny,  s.     [TWOPENNY.]    Ale       tip-si -nah,  s.    [North  American  Indian.] 
>ld  at  twopence  a  quart.    (Scotch.)  ,     „. ' 


Bot. :  The  wild  prairio  turnip  of  this  country. 


«»TT     -*...•  i   ,  i       i   -    i  -         »  *         i   i     »  A*  avtti   JLIIO  wuu  yiiiinu  turiiiu  01  tula  country. 

"He  just  staid  the  drinking  o    two  pints  o   tlppenny,        iy 

tell  ug  how  my  leddy  was."  —  Scutt:   Ouy  Mannering,         tip -8l-neSS,  s.     [English  tipsy;  suff   -ness.]     The 

state  of  being  tipsy. 


to 

ch.  i. 


»1    (Ori<rinnllv  finned  itnff'i  •   \  staff  ti                         tip -per,  s.    [After  Thomas  Tipper,  by  whom  it  tlp'-Ster.  8.    [Eng.  tip   (2),  s. ;  -tter.]    One  who 

LeYai                                                            tipped  with    was  flrst  brewe^j    A  kind  o,  ale  Caving  a  pecuiiar  supplies  private  information  in  regard  to  a  coming 

flavor.  race  or  tne  like ;  one  who  for  a  fee  sends  tips  to  his 

"If  they  draws  the  Brighton  Old  Tipper  here,  I  takes  customers  for  betting  purposes. 

that  ale  at  night." — Dickens:  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxv.  "  The  late  Mr.  Segrott,  who  carried  on  the  business  of 

«,.„;-»     *<•„,       i.     *<•<                                              r.     c.  tipsier  and  sausage-making,  was  the  last  year's  winner  of 

tip  -pet,   *tep-et,   *tip-et,   *typ-pet,   s.      [A.  S.  this  plate."— London  Evening  Standard. 


"One  had  in  his  hand  a  tip-staff  of  a  yellow  cane." — 


2.  An  officer  bearing  such  a  staff ;  a  sheriff 's  officer, 

constable.  _  _   _ 

"  A  skirmish  took  place  in  Westminster  Hall;  and  it  was     *W*i  from  Lat.  tepe<e=cloth,  hangings.] 
with  difficulty  that  the  Judges  and  tipstaves  parted  the        I.  Ordinary  Language: 


combatants."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 


1.  A  fur  or  cloth  covering  for  the  neck  and  shoul- 


p-e,  a.       avng  te 
icd  up.    (Special  coinage.) 

"Lightly  was  her  slender  nose 
Tip-tilted  like  the  petal  of  a  flower." 


tlp'-sJS  *tlp  -seif,  adj.  [Connected  with  tip  (2), 
v.,  and  tipple ;  cf.  Swiss  nps=a  fuddling  with  drink; 
tipieln=to  fuddle  one's  self :  betipst= tipsy.] 

1.  Overcome  with  strong  drink  ;  intoxicated  to  a 


Tennyson:  Oareth  and  Lynette. 

tip-toe,  s.  [TIPTOE.] 
tip-top,  a.  [TIPTOP.] 
tlp(2),s.  [Tip(2)ltJ.] 

1.  A  tapt  a  slight  blow. 

2.  Rubbish  from  a  quarry. 
*3.  A  fall. 

4.  A  small  present  in  money.    (Slang.) 
"Others  declare  that  those  only  who  display  beforehand 
10  alluring  '(jp'catch  the  porter's  eye." — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

_  5.  A  hint;  specifically  in  sporting  slang,  private 
information  in  regard  to  the  condition,  chances, 
Ac.,  of  competitors  in  a  race,  for  betting  purposes. 
[TIPSTER.] 

6.  An  animalj  &c.,  considered  or  reported  to  have 
a  good  chance  in  a  race,  &c. 

"Storm  Light  was  a  great  tip  for  the  Snail  well  Stakes." 
—Field,  Oct.  3, 1886. 

*7.  A  draught  of  liquor. 

"Don't  speak  inmytip." — Swift:  Polite  Conversation,  ii. 

IT  Tip  for  tap:  [Tit  for  tat.} 

tip-battery,  s. 


*tip-tilted,  a.    Having  the  .tip  or  top  tilted  or    ders,  worn  over  the  dress. s  .  -- 

"A  child  in  London  wears  a  little  tippet  of  otterskin  de8ree  short  of  absolute  drunkenness  ;  fuddled, 

which  a  Cree  Indian  away  on  the  Peace  River  got  for  her."  '  I  heard  a  voice  within,  or  else  I'm  fipsey — 

— London  Daily  Telegraph.  Maia,  where  are  you?  Come,  you  little  pipsey." 

2.  A  length  of  twisted  hair  or  gut  in  a  lino.  Chatterton.  Kevenge,  ii.  2. 

3.  A  handful  of  straw  bound  together  at  one  end  .  2'  Proceeding     from     intoxication  ;     resembling 
nd  used  in  thatching.  intoxication  ;  reeling.     (Milton:  Comus,l(H.) 

I  black  capo,  "so  that  it  be  -  "Psy-cake,  s.    A  sponge  or  Savoy  cako  soaked 

ording  to  Canon  58,   may  bo  ln  wlni?  and  stuck  wlth  almonds,  and  served  with 
custard. 

*tlpt,  a.    [Tip  (2),  t>.]    Tipsy,  intoxicated. 

'  TI  (1)  To  turn  tippet :  To  make  a  complete  change ;  "  Your  master's  almost  tipt  already."— Xarmton:  Anti- 

to  disguise  one's  self.  quart/,  iv. 


ng. 

II.  Eccles. :  A  round 
not  silk,"  which,  acco 
worn  over  the  shoulder  by  clergymen  who  are  not 
graduates. 


"  Ye  stand  now 

As  if  ye  had  worried  sheep:  you  must  turn  tippet, 
And  suddenly,  and  truly,  and  discreetly 
Put  on  the  shape  and  order  of  humanity.' ' 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Monsieur  Thomas,  ii.  2. 

(2)  Tyburn  tippet :  A  halter  around  the  neck. 

tip  -ping  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [Tip  (1),  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  efr  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

Music:  A  peculiar  action  of  the  tongue  against 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  used  by  flute  players,  to 
insure  a  brilliant  and  spirited  articulation  of 
staccato  notes.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  also 
to  the  rapid  repetition  of  notes  in  cornet  playing. 


_,,  w   mu  1  n^ylu  n^uuluiwu  \JL  uuttsa  111  t^OlUUl.   Ulj 

etectro-lfagn. :   A  battery  in  which    the  vessel  »»_.  „«,»     ,„, 

tarns  on  a  horizontal  pivot,  so  that  the  pairs  of  UP  -PIA«  C2),pr.J>or.  or  a.    [Tip  (2),  «.] 

plates  may  be  immersed  in  or  raised  clear  of  the  tipping-wagon,  subst.    A  wagon  which  can  be       B;,  £"  *""?*•  •'    . ,°.  tlp  or  ond  of  tho  toe- 


tlp-teer,  v.  i.    [TIPTOE,  v.] 

tlp-teer-Ing,  pr.  par.    [TIPTEER,  v.  f.]   (Lorenzo 
Dow:  Sermons.) 

tlp'-toe,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  tip  (1),  s.,  and  toe.'} 
*A.  As  adjective : 

1.  On  the  tip  or  end  of  the  too. 

"Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 
If  Hence,  quiet,  stealthy. 

"With  tiptoe  step  Vice  silently  succeeds." 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  84. 

2.  Highest,  topmost. 

*'  Proud  of  your  smiles,  he's  mounted  many  a  story 
Above  the  tiptoe  pinnacle  of  glory." 

Byrom;  Epil.  to  Hurlothrumbo. 


liquid  in  the  trough  by  tilting. 


canted  up,  so  as  to  discharge  tho   load  without 


tip-cart,  s.    A  cart  which  can  bo  tilted  or  tipped    unharnessing  tho  horses, 
up,  so  as  to  empty  its  contents  without  unhitching       tlp'-ple,  v.i.&t.    [A  frequent,  from  tip  (2),  v. ; 
le  horses.  cf.  tforw.  tipla=to  drink  little  and  often,  to  tipple,  j 


tip-sled,  s.    A  dumping-sled.    The  box  is  sup-    [Tipsv.] 
ported  on  trunnions  and  on  a  front  post,  to  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  hook. 


"  Ten  ruddy  wildings  in  the  wood  I  found, 
And  stood  on  tiptoes,  reaching  from  the  ground  " 
Dryden:   Virgil,  Eel.  iii.  108. 

)  on  tiptoe :  To  be  on  the  strain ; 


"In  every  new  attempt,  expectation  is  on  tiptoe  to  see 

A.  Jntrans.:  lodnnk  strongorspirituous  liquors     whether  there  is  not  some  improvement."— Knox-   Winter 
frequently  or  habitually ;  to  indulge  habitually  in    Evenings,  even.  1. 


boll,    b<Sy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    9011,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,    as,;     expect!     Xenophon,     exist    nh  =  f 
Man,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious.     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 


tiptoe 

•Up  -toe,  v.  i.  [TIPTOE,  subst.']  To  go  or  walk  on 
tiptoe. 

"Mabel  tiptoed  to  her  room."  —  Richardson:  Clarissa, 
vi.  104. 

*tlp-to6n,  s.pl.    [TIPTOE.] 

tip  -top,  «.  &  a.    [Bug.  tip  (1),  s.,  and  top.] 

A.  -4«  fubst. :   The  highest  point  or  degree :  the 
very  best  of  anything. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  the  very  highest  class  or  degree: 
first-rate ;  the  very  best. 

"I  promised  to  provide  them  with  tiptop  shooting  for 
one  season." — Field,  Jan.  23,  1H8G. 

tip -t5p-per,  s.  [Eng.  tiptop;  -er.]  A  person, 
animal,  or  thing  01  the  hignest  quality,  class,  or 
degree. 

"Several  other  tip-toppers  being  behind  the  pair." — 
Field,  Dec.  26,  1885. 

tlp-u-a  -na,  8.  [From  tipu,  the  native  name  of 
one  species  of  the  genus."] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Dalbergiese ;  akin  to  MachaB- 
rium.  It  contains  three  large  trees  with  unequally 
pinnate  leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of  yellow  or 
pale  purple  flowers.  Tipuana  heteroptera  fur- 
nishes a  kind  of  timber,  one  of  those  known  at  Rio 
Janeiro  as  angelim.  (Treas.  of  Bot,) 

tlp'-U-la,  8.  [  l.at.  tippula=au  insect  which  runs 
swiftly  over  water,  a  water-spider,  the  Hydrometra 
(q.  v.).] 

Entom. :  Crane-fly,  the  typical  genus  of  Tipulidee 
(q.  v.).  The  antennae  have  all  the  articulations 
but  the  second  almost  cylindrical;  the  second 
globular.  About  fifty  species  are  known  from 
Europe.  Tipula  oleracea  is  the  very  common  spe- 
cies called  by  children  Daddy  Long-legs.  It  is  about 
an  inch  long,  hoary  brown,  with  four  brown  streaks 
on  the  thorax ;  the  legs  brownish-yellow,  the  thighs, 
tibiae,  and  tarsi  blackish  toward  their  ends.  It 
deposits  about  300  shining  black  eggs  in  or  on  the 
ground.  The  larvae,  called  Grubs  and  Leather- 
jackets,  are  dingy  gray  or  brownish  worms  desti- 
tute of  feet ;  they  feed  on  the  roots  of  grasses  and 
other  plants,  and  are  often  very  destructive.  When 
full  grown  they  are  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half 
long.  The  change  to  the  pupa  state  takes  place 
underground  ;  the  pupa  itself  has  respiratory  tubes. 
A  smaller  species,  T.  hortulana,  is  common  in  gar- 
dens. The  largest  species  in  Europe  is  the  Great 
Crane-fly,  T.  gigantea,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
length. 

tip -u-lar-y1,  a.  [TIPULA.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
insects  of  the  genns  Tipula. 

tl-pu  -11-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tipul(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  Crane-flies,  a  family  of  Nemocera.  An- 
tennae longer  than  the  head,  with  thirteen  or  more 
joints,  rarely  pectinated.  Compound  eyes,  rounded 
or  oval ;  ocelli  none.  Front  of  the  head  beaked, 
proboscis  short,  fleshy  ;  palpi  four-jointed  ;  abdo- 
men and  legs  long  and  slender;  wings  with  numer- 
ous veins,  some  of  them  cross-veins.  The  larvae  of 
most  species  live  in  rotten  wood ;  a  few  are  aquatic. 
Distribution  world-wide. 

tir,  s.  [Fr.]  A  shooting-match  or  meeting;  as, 
the  Belgian  fir  National. 

tl-rade  ,  s.  [Fr.  =  a  drawing  out,  a  tirade,  from 
Ital.  tirata=a  drawing",  a  pulling,  from  tirare  =  to 
pull,  to  draw,  to  snatch.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  long,  violent  speech  or  declama- 
tion; a  declamatory  harangue,  censure,  or  reproof. 

"A  long  tirade  against  everybody  who  dared  to  render 
the  sacred  cause  of  women's  rights  absurd." — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Music:  The  filling  up  of  an  interval  between 
two  notes  with  a  run,  in   vocal  or  instrumental 
music. 

tirailleur  (as  tl-ral-y gr  ) ,  eutort.  [Fr.]  A  name 
originally  applied  in  France  during  the  Revolution 
of  1792  to  light-armed  troops,  who  were  thrown  out 
from  the  main  body  to  bring  on  an  action,  cover  an 
attack,  or  generally  to  annoy  or  deceive  the  enemy ; 
a  skirmisher,  a  sharpshooter. 

tire  (1),  s.    [Fr.]    [TiEE.] 

1.  A  row,  a  rank,  a  tier. 

"Stood  rank'd  of  seraphim  another  row, 
In  posture  to  displode  their  second  tire 
Of  thunder."  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  605. 

2.  A  train. 

"Such  one  was  Wrath,  the  last  of  this  ungodly  tire." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  35. 

tire  (2),s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  the  same  as 
TIEE  (3),  8.] 

I.  Vehicles:  An  iron  band  around  the  fellies  of  a 
wheel.  The  circular  continuous  tire  is  of  American 
origin.  In  Europe  tires  were,  until  lately,  gener- 
ally made  in  sections  arranged  to  break  joints  with 
the  fellies.  The  rim-tire  is  expanded  by  heating, 
and  then  shrunk  on  so  as  to  tightly  compress  the 
wheel,  and  bolted;  in  the  sectional  tire,  bolts  only 
are  relied  on  to  hold  the  parts  together.  Steel 
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railway-tires  are  always  of  the  former  kind.  India- 
rubber  wheel-tires,  solid  and  pneumatic,  arc  used 
on  bicycles  and  light  vehicles  for  the  purpose  of 
decreasing  the  jar  on  the  vehicle,  and  as  a  means 
of  increasing  the  tractive  adherence. 

2.  Rail. :  The  rim  of  a  driving-wheel,  shrunk  on 
to  the  other  portion. 

tire-bender,  s,  A  device  for  bending  tires  to  a 
uniform  circular  curve. 

tire-bolt,  s.  An  ordinary  nut  and  washer  bolt, 
used  for  securing  tires  to  the  fellies  of  wheels.  The 
nut  and  washer  are  applied  on  the  interior  of  the 
felly,  and  the  head  countersunk  into  the  tire. 

tire-drill,  s.  A  contrivance  for  drilling  the  bolt- 
holes  in  tires. 

tire-heater,  subst.  A  furnace  in  which  a  tiro  is 
expanded  by  heat  so  as  to  tightly  embrace  the  cir- 
cle of  fellies,  or  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  on  which  it 
shrinks  in  cooling. 

tire-measurer,  s.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  circumference  of  wheels  and  the  length  of  the 
developed  tires. 

tire-press,  s.  A  machine  fordrivingthewrougbt- 
iron  or  steel  tire  onto  the  rim  of  a  driving-wheel. 

tire-roller,  a.  A  form  of  rolling-mill  for  tires 
in  which  the  rolls  between  which  the  work  is  per- 
formed are  made  to  overhang  their  bearings  and  be 
movable  from  or  to  each  other,  so  as  to  allow  the 
endless  tire  to  be  introduced  between  them  and  the 
parts  then  brought  together,  so  that  the  pass  is 
complete. 

tire-shrinker, s.  A  device  for  shortening  tires 
when  they  become  loose  from  the  shrinkage  of  the 
wheel. 

tire-smith,  s.  One  who  makes  tires  and  other 
iron  work  for  coaches,  &c. 

tire  (3),  *tyr,  *tyre,  subst.  [A  contract,  of  attire 
(q.  v.) ;  cf.  Prov.  tiera,  teira=a  row;  attire;  O.  H. 
Ger.  ziari;  M.  H.  Ger.  ziere;  Ger.  zier=ornament; 
zieren=to  ornament.] 
*1.  A  head-dress. 

"On  her  head  she  wore  a  tyre  of  gold." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  81. 

*2.  Attire,  generally. 

"In  no  gay  tyr." — Alexander  and  Dindimus,  883. 
*3.  Furniture,  apparatus. 

"  Saint  George's  worth 
Enkindles  like  desire  of  high  exploits: 
Immediate  sieges,  and  the  tire  of  war, 
Bowl  in  thy  eager  mind." 

Philips:  Blenheim. 

4.  A  child's  apron  without  sleeves;  a  pinafore,  a 
tier. 

*tire-valiant,  *tire-valliant,  s.  A  kind  of  head- 
dress. 

"The  tire-valiant  or  any  tire  of  Venetian  admittance." 
—Shakesp..-  Merry  Wives,  iii.  3. 

*tire  (1),  *tyre,  v.  t.  [TIRE  (3),  s.]  To  attire,  to 
adorn,  to  dress. 

"She  painted  her  face  and  tired  her  head."—  2  Kings 
lx.30. 

Hire  (2),  v.  i.  [Fr.  tirer=to  draw,  to  snatch,  to 
pluck  ;  l.iit:.  fear.] 

1.  Falconry:  To  seize,  pull,  and  tear  prey.    The 
hawk  was  said  to  tire  on  her  prey  when  it  was 
thrown  to  her  and  she  began  to  tear  and  pull  at  it. 

"  Like  an  empty  eagle, 
Tire  on  the  flesh  of  men." 

Shakesp.:   Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  i,  1. 

2.  To  seize  eagerly ;  to  be  fixed  or  closely  engaged 
in  or  upon  anything. 

"  Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring.1' 

Shakesp.:  Tinton  of  Athens,  iii.  6. 

tire  (3),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  teorian=to  be  tired,  to 
weary,  to  tire;  tirigan=to  provoke,  to  vex,  to  irri- 
tate.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  exhaust  the  strength  of  by  toil  or  labor;  to 
fatigue,  to  weary;  to  wear  out  physically. 

"I  have  tired  myself."— Shakesp.:  Cytnbetine,  iii.  6. 

2.  To  exhaust  the  patience  or  attention  of  by  dull- 
ness or  tediousness;  to  make  sick  of  something;  to 
cause  repugnance  or  sickness  in  by  excessive  supply 
or  continuance;  to  wear  out. 

"  To  tire  the  reader  with  a  long  preface,  when  I  want 
his  unfatigued  attention  to  a  long  poem."—  Goldsmith: 
Deserted  Village.  (Pref.) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  weary,  fatigued,  or  ex- 
hausted ;  to  have  the  strength  or  patience  fail. 

"Of  this  ead  work  when  each  begins  to  t  ire, 
They  sit  them  down  just  where  they  were  before." 
Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  65. 

H  To  tire  out:  To  weary  or  fatigue  to  excess;  to 
wear  out ;  to  exhaust  thoroughly. 

"His  cold  and  nncoarteouH  answers  could  not  tire  out 
the  royal  indulgence."— .If oca  u/ay.-  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xvii. 
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tired,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [TiEE  (3),  v.~\ 

tired -ness,  s.  [Eng.  tired;  -ness.'}  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  tired  or  fatigued  ;  weariness,  ex- 
haustion. 

"It  is  not  through  the  tiredness  of  the  age  of  the  earth, 
but  through  our  own  negligence,  that  it  hath  not  satis- 
fied us  bountifully."  —  Hakewill:  On  Providence. 

ftire -less,  a.  [Eng.  tire  (3),  v. ;  -less.}  Untir- 
ing, unwearying. 

"The  tireless  and  warm-hearted  missionary." — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

*tire  -ling,  *tyre-llng,  a.  [English  tire  (3),  v. ; 
-ling.]  Tired,  fatigiu-d. 

"  The  former  villain  which  did  lead 
Her  tyreling  jade." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  vii.  40. 

*tire -man,  s.  [Eng.  tire  (1),  v.,  and  man.]  A 
man  who  attends  to  the  dressing  of  another ;  a 
valet. 

"  By  all  your  titles,  and  whole  style  at  once. 
Of  / ('reman,  mountebank,  and  justice  Jones, 
I  do  salute  you." 

Ben  Jonson:  Expost.  with  Inigo  Jones. 

ti-res -l-as,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Greek  Teiresias.  the 
name  of  a  Theban  who  by  accident  saw  Athene 
bathing,  and  was  struck  blind  by  her  throwing 
water  in  his  face.  Repenting  of  what  she  had  done, 
she  gave  him  a  staff  to  walk  with,  and  made  him  a 
soothsayer.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Confervaceee,  now  a  synonym 
of  CEdogonium.    It  has  a  spiral  structure  in  the- 
cell  walls. 

2.  Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Crustacea. 
tire  -S&me,  a.    [Eng.  tire  (3),  v. ;  -some.] 

1.  Exhausting  the  strength ;  wearying,  fatiguing, 
tiring ;  as,  a  tiresome  journey. 

2.  Exhausting  the  patience ;  wearisome,  tedious. 

"This  tiresome  round  of  palling  pleasures." 

Byron:  To  a  Lady. 

tire -s6me-ly\  adv.    [Eng.  tiresome;  -ly.]    In  a 
tiresome  or  wearisome  manner;  wearisomely, 
tire  -s6me-ness. «.    [Eng.  tiresome}  -ness.]    The 

Duality  or  state  of  being  tiresome,  fatiguing,  or  ex- 
austing ;  wearisomeness,  tediousness. 
*tire  -wom-an,  *tyre-wom-an,  s.  [Eng.  tired) 
v.,  and  woman.] 

1.  A  woman  who  attends  to  the  dressing  or  toilet 
of  another ;  a  lady's  maid. 

"The  Lady  Anne,  at  her  toilette,  on  the  morning1  after 
the  council,  spoke  of  the  investigation  with  such  scorn  as 
emboldened  the  very  tirewomen  who  were  dressing  her 
to  put  in  their  jests."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  A  dresser  in  a  theater. 

tir  -Ing,  pr.par.  or  a.     [TiEE  (1),  v.] 
tiring-house,   tiring-room,   s.    The   room   or 

place  in  which  players  dress  for  the  stage. 
"This  green  plot  shall  be  our  stage,  this  hawthorn. 

brake  our  tiring-hotise." — Shakesp.:    Midsummer  Night's 

Dream,  iii.  1. 

tlrl,  R.    [A  variant  of  trill  or  thrill.]    A  smart 
tap  or  stroke.     (Scotch.) 
tlrl,  v.  i.&t.    [TiKL,  *.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  make  a  slight  noise,  as  by  touch- 
ing some  loose  or  slack  object,  so  as  to  produces 
tremulous  motion  or  sound. 

B.  Trans.:  To  uncover;  to  strip  of  a  covering  or 
roof.    (Scotch.) 

41  Why  lea  on  the  strong-winged  tempest  flyin', 
Tirlin'  the  kirks." 

Burns:  Address  to  the  Deil. 

H  To  tirl  at  the  pin:  To  twirl  or  rattle  at  the-  : 
door-latch,  as  a  courteous  signal  that  a  person  , 
wishes  or  intends  to  enter;  an  old  practice  which  ! 
prevailed  before  bells  or  knockers  were  in  use.  i 
(Scotch.) 

"  And  murder  tirl'd  at  the  door-pin,  if  he  canna  ben." — 
Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xJ. 

tir  -lle-wlr-lle,  a.  &  s.    [TIEL.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Intricate ;  trivially  ornamental. 

"  They  hae  contrived  queer  tirliewirlie  holes,  that  , 
gang  out  to  the  open  air." — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxi. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  whirligig;  an  ornament  consist-    . 
ing  of  a  number  of  intervolved  linos. 

niir-6.8.    [TYRO.] 

tir-6  cln  -I-iim,  s.  [Lat.]  The  first  service  of  a  ' 
soldier ;  the  first  rudiments  of  any  art  ,*  a  novitiate,"  ' 
hence,  used  by  Cowper  as  a  title  for  a  poem  on  I 
schools. 

tl-ro  -lite,  s.    [TYEOLITE.] 

T  Iron  (iron  as  l'-5rn),  s.    [Seedef.]    A  kind 
of  angle-iron  having  a  flat  flange  and  a  web  like  the    I 
letter  T,  from  which  it  is  named. 

Tl-r6  -nl-an,  adj.    [From  Tyro,  the  freedman,    ' 
pupil,  and  amanuensis  of  Cicero.]    An  epithet  ap- 
lied  to  notes,  or  to  a  system  of  shorthand  in  which    i 
they  were  written,  tbe  production  of  Tiro. 


fate,     fat.     Tare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     wh6,     son;     mate,    cfib,     ciire,    unite,     cfir,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     m.    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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tirr,  t'.  t.  [Prob,  connected  with  tear  or  tirlt  v  J 
To  tear,  to  uncover,  to  unroof,  to  strip ;  to  pare  off 
the  sward  from  with  a  spade.  (Scotch,) 

tlr'-ra-llr-ra,  s.    [See  def.]    A  word  intended  to 
represent  the  note  of  a  lark,  a  horn,  or  the  like. 
"The  lark  that  tirralirra  chants, 
With  hey!  with  hey!  the  thrush  and  the  jay." 

Shakesp..-   Winter' »  Tale,  iv.  2. 

tlr'-r5t,  8.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Her. :  A  manacle. 

*tlr  -fit,  s.  [A  word  of  no  derivation.]  Fright, 
terror. 

"Here's  a  goodly  tumult!  I'll  forswear  keeping  house, 
before  I'll  be  in  these  tirrits  and  frights. '— Shakesp.: 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  //.,  ii.  4. 

tlr -rl-vieg,  8.  pi.  [Cf.  tirr.~\  Tantrums;  burst 
of  passion  or  ill-humor.  (Scotch.) 

"  For  that  matter  when  he  wasna  in  ane  o'  his  tirri- 
vies"—  Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  liix. 

tlr  -Wit,  s.  [From  the  cry  of  the  bird.]  The  lap- 
wing. 

'tis.,  v.    [See  def.]   A  common  contraction  of  it  is. 

ti  -saa,  s.    [PTISAN.] 

tl-sar,  s.    [Fr.] 

Glass-manuf. :  The  fireplace  at  the  side  of,  and 
heating  the  annealing  arch  of,  the  plate-glass  fur- 
nace. 

tlg'-Ic,  tl§'-lc-al,  a.    [PHTHISIC,  PHTHISICAL.] 

tl§  -Ick-y1,  a.  [Eug.  tisic ;  -y.  \  Consumptive, 
phthisical. 

Tls.  -ri,  s.  [Heb.  Thishri,  from  an  obsolete  root 
signifying  to  begin.] 

Jewish  Calendar:  The  first  month  of  the  civil, 
and  the  seventh  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  It  cor- 
responded to  part  of  our  September  and  October. 
The  Great  Day  of  Atonement  and  the  Feast  of  Tab- 
ernacles fell  within  its  limits.  Called  in  1  Kings 
via.  2,  Ethanim  {^streaming  rivers),  because  the 
rivers,  swelled  by  the  autumnal  rains,  were  then  in 
flood.  The  name  tisri  occurs  in  the  Palmyrene 
inscriptions,  and  was  probably  not  confined  to  the 
Jews. 

tls  -sue  (SS  as  sh),  s.    [O.    F.    tissu=a.   ribbon, 
fillet,  or  head-band  of  woven  stuff  ;  prop.  pa.  par, 
<;£  tistre  (Fr.  tisser)  =  to   weave,  from  Lat.    tejco.] 
EXT.] 
Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Tissue-paper  (q.  v.). 

(2)  A  very   fine    transparent    silk  stuff  used  for 
veils ;   white   or  colored.    It   was   formerly  inter- 
woven with  gold  or  silver  threads  and  embossed 
with  figures. 

(3)  Cloth  interwoven  with  gold. 

"  The  taste  for  the  spices,  the  tissues,  and  the  jewels  of 
the  East  became  stronger  day  by  day."— Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  zviii. 

2.  Fig. :  A  connected  series ;  a  concatenation ;  as. 
The  whole  story  is  a  tissue  of  falsehoods. 

II.  Technically: 

1,  Histology :  A  set  of  cells  modified  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  special  function ;  the  fabric  of  which 
the  organs  of  plants  and  animals  are  composed. 
The  structure  of  tissues,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
is  imperceptible  to  the  unassisted  eye,  and  requires 
the  aid  of  the  microscope  for  its  resolution.  Tis- 
sues which  are  absent  from  plants  occur  in  animals ; 
these  are  called  Animal  Tissues,  and  have  a  relation 
to  movement  or  to  sensation,  as  the  muscles  and 
nerves.  But  plants  preserve,  protect,  and  sustain 
themselves,  and  the  corresponding  tissues  in  ani- 
mals are  spoken  of  as  the  Vegetable  Tissues ;  of  this 
kind  are  epithelium  and  bone.  Tissues  always  pre- 
sent the  same  general  arrangement  in  the  same 
organism,  but  are  combined  in  different  ways  in 
different  organisms.  In  the  lower  forms  of  life, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  the  distinctions  be- 
tween tissues  become  less  and  less  obvious,  and 
thero  are  organisms  so  extremely  simple  that  the 
tissue  of  their  bodies  is  of  a  uniform  cellular  char- 
acter. 

(1)  Animal:  The  term  tissue  is  used  in  dealing 
with  (a)  the  structure  of  organs,  which  are  com- 
posed of  various  tissues;  and  (b)  specially  of  the 
component  parts  of  organs.  In  the  first  and  wider 
sense,  the  anatomical  individual  is  made  up  of 
osseous  tissue,  or  bone;  muscular  tissue,  or  flesh; 
adipose  tissue,  or  fat;  cartilaginous  tissue,  or 
gristle ;  connective  tissue,  serving  to  bind  the  whole 
together;  and  pigmentary  tissue,  or  coloring  mat- 
ter. In  dealing  with  animal  tissues  in  the  strict 
sense,  histological  analysis  shows  them  to  be  much 
more  differentiated  and  elaborate  in  structure  than 
those  of  plants.  They  may  be  divided  into:  (a) 
Epithelium,  consisting  of  nucleated  protoplasmic 
cells,  forming  continuous  masses,  either  arranged 
in  a  single  layer,  or  stratified  and  forming  several 
superimposed  layers.  The  lining  of  the  tubes  and 


alveoli  of  secreting  and  excreting  glands,  and  the 
sensory  or  terminal  parts  of  the  organs  of  sense 
consist  of  epithelium,  (b)  Connective  Tissue,  a 
name  applied  to  a  variety  of  tissues  developed 
from  the  same  embryonal  element,  serving  more  or 
less  as  framework  or  connecting  substance  for  ner- 
vous, muscular,  glandular  and  vascular  tissues.  In 
the  (Mnbryo  and  in  the  growing  condition  oim  may 
be  changed  into  the  other,  and  in  the  adult  they 
gradually  shade  off  one  into  the  other.  These  tis- 
sues are  divided  into  three  groups,  in  all  of  which 
the  ground  substance,  matrix,  or  intercellular  sub- 
stance, is  distinguished  from  the  cells  embedded 
therein:  (i)  Fibrous  connective  tissue,  consisting 
of  microscopic,  band-like,  or  cylindrical  bundles  of 
exceedingly  fine  homogeneous  fibrils,  sometimes 
aggregated  in  groups,  and  held  together  by  an 
•albuminous,  semi-fluid  cement  substance  called 
globulin,  (ii)  Cartilage,  consistingof  a  firm  ground- 
substance  with  cells  imbedded  therein.  Cartilage 
may  be  Hyaline,  having  the  ground-substance  firm 
and  resembling^  ground-glass;  Fibrous,  or  Fibro- 
Cartilage,  consisting  of  fibrous  connective  tissue 
arranged  in  bundles,  and  these  again  in  layers  ;and 
Yellow,  Elastic,  or  Reticular.  having  the  ground 


Tissue. 

A.  Animal.  Striated  muscular  tissue.  B.  Vegetable.  Cellu- 
lar tissue,  composed  of  prosenchymatous  cells. 

work  permeated  by  dense  networks  of  elastic  fib- 
rils, (iii)  Bone  and  Dentine,  both  developed  from 
transformed  embryonal  connective  tissue,  (c)  Mus- 
cular tissue:  (i)  Non-striated,  consisting  of  nucle- 
ated cells,  contractile  in  one  definite  direction,  be- 
coming shorter  and  thickerduringcontraction.  (ii) 
Striated,  composed  of  extremely  long  more  or  less 
cylindrical  fibers,  held  together  by  bundles  of  fibrous 
connective  tissue  so  as  to  form  larger  or  smaller  bun- 
dles ;  those  again  are  aggregated  together  by 
stronger  bands  and  septa  of  fibrous  connective  tis- 
sue, and  these  into  the  fascicles  or  divisions  of  an 
anatomical  muscle,  (d)  Nervous,  consisting  of 
bundles  of  nerve-fibers  held  together  by  fibrous 
connective  tissue,  which  carries  the  blood-vessels 
supplying  the  nerve  trunk,  a  plexus  of  lymphatics, 
groups  of  fat  cells,  and  sometimes  numerous 
plasma  cells. 

(2)  Vegetable:  Two  forms  of  aggregations  of 
cells,  called  generally  Cellular  Tissue,  may  be  dis- 
tinguished, according  to  the  form  and  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  cells  which  compose  them :  (a)  Paren- 
chyma (Areolar,  Utricular,  or  Vesicular  Tissue),  in 
which  thin-walled  cells,  of  a  diameter  nearly  equal 
in  all  directions,  are  united  toone  another  by  broad 
surfaces;  and  (6)  Prosenchyma,  in  which  the  cells 
are  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  are  much  longer  than 
they  are  broad.  When  the  walls  of  the  cells  are 
much  thickened,  the  tissue  is  called  sclerenchyma: 
this  may  be  either  parenchymatous  or  prosenchy- 
matous, according  to  the  form  of  the  cells.  When 
the  transverse  walls  of  a  row  of  ^nper-imposed  cells 
are  absorbed  or  perforated,  so  that  they  coalesce 
and  form  tubes  or  vessels,  the  tissue  is  said  to  be 
vascular.  When  all  the  cells  have  ceased  to  divide, 
and  have  assumed  their  definite  form,  the  tissue  is 
called  permanent ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the_  cells 
are  stm  dividing,  it  is  called  generating  tissue. 
When  several  different  tissues  occur  in  one  plant, 
as  in  all  the  higher  plants,  they  are  arranged  into 
systems.  Three  such  systems  of  tissues  are  usually 
met  with:  (1)  The  epidermal,  which  covers  the 
exterior  of  the  plant,  and  usually  consists  of  a  single 
layer  of  cells;  (2)  thefibro-vascular,  which  traverses 
the  body  of  the  plant  in  the  form  of  bundles,  and  is 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  tubes  and  vessels, 
and  of  long,  pointed,  prosenchymatous  cells— the 
Wood-fibers;  (3)  the  fundamental  tissue,  which 
fills  up  the  rest  of  the  space,  and  consists  princi- 
pally of  parenchyma. 

2.  Entom.:  A  European  geometer  moth,  fScotosia 
dubitata.  The  fore  wings  have  numerous  trans- 
verse wavy  lines ;  the  larva  feeds  on  buckthorn. 

tissue-paper,  s.  A  very  thin  gauze-like  paper 
made  of  several  sizes,  and  used  for  the  protection  of 
engravings,  and  for  wrapping  fine  and  delicate 
articles. 

tls'-sue  (ss  as  Sh),  v.  t.  [TISSUE,  s.]  To  form 
tissue  of,  to  interweave,  to  variegate. 


tls'-sued  (ssassli),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [TISSUE,  v.] 

1.  Variegated. 

"  Playing  with  thy  vesture's  tissued  flowers." 

Coivper:  On  my  Mother's  Picture. 

2.  Dressed  in  or  adorned  with  tissue. 

tit  (1),  s.  [Icel.  tittr  =  a  tit,  a  bird;  titlingr  —  a 
sparrow.] 

1.  A  titmouse  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  little  horse. 

"Nay,  should  the  tits  get  on  for  once, 
Each  rider  is  so  grave  a  dunce, 
That,  as  I've  heard  good  judges  say., 
'Tisten  to  one  they'd  lose  their  way." 

Lloyd:  The  Poetry  Professors, 

3.  A  contemptuous  term  for  a  woman.    (In  this 
sense  perhaps  from  teat  (q.  v.).) 

"A  vast  virago  or  an  ugly  tit." — Burton:  Anat.  JUelan^ 
cfcoJ(/t  p.524. 

4.  A  bit,  a  morsel, 
tit-warbler,  s. 
Ornith,:  Sylvicola  minuta. 

tit  (2). «.  [Acorrupt.of  ttp  (2),  s.  (q.v.)]  A  tap, 
a  slight  blow. 

1[  Tit-for-tat:  An  equivalent  in  way  of  revenge  or 
retaliation. 

Tl  -tan,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.,  from  Gr,  Titan  =  the  Sun- 
god.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Grecian  Mythology : 

(1)  According  to  the  more  modern  account,  the 
eldest  son  of  Uranus  and  Gaia,  who  relinquished 
the  sovereignty  of  gods  and  men  to  his  younger 
brother  Saturn,  the  latter  undertaking  to  destroy 
all  his  children,  so  that  the  monarchy  might  revert 
to  those  of  Titan.    He  afterward  recovered  the  sov- 
ereignty from  Saturn  j  but  Jupiter,  the  son  of  the 
latter,  vanquished   him,    and   restored  it   to  his 
father. 

(2)  A  name  applied  to  the  sun,  as  the  offspring  of 
Hyperion,  one  of  the  Titans. 

(3)  One  of  the  children  of  Ccelus  (or  Uranus)  and 
Terra.    They  were  six  males,  Oceanus,  Coios,  Crios, 
Hyperion,  lapetus,  and  Kronos;  and  six  females, 
Theia,    Rheia.    (or    Rhea),    Themis,    Mnemosyne, 
Phoebe,  and  Tethys.    These  children,  according  to 
the  commonly-received  legend,  were  hated  by  tnoir 
father,  who,  as  soon  as  they  were  born,  thrust  them 
out  of  sight  into  a  cavern  of  Earth,  who,  grieved  at 
his  unnatural  conduct,  produced  the  "  substance  of 
hoary  steel,"  and,  forming  from  it  a  sickle,  roused 
her  children,  the  Titans,  to  rebellion  against  him. 
The  wars  of  the  Titans  against  the  gods  are  often 
confounded  with  that  of  the  Giants;  but  the  war 
of  the  Titans  was  against  Saturn,  and  that  of  the 
Giants  against  Jupiter. 

2.  Astronomy:  The  sixth  of  the  eight  satellites  of 
Saturn.    Its  mean  distance  from  the  center  of  the 
planet  is  781,000  miles ;  its  periodic  time,  15  days,  22 
hours,  41  minutes,  and  25*2  seconds. 

3.  C/iem.;TTiTANiUM.] 

4.  Min.:  [TITANITE.] 

B.  As  adject.:   Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Titans; 
Titanic. 

Titan-like,  adv.  After  the  fashion  of  the  Titans, 
who  piled  mountain  on  mountain  in  order  to  reach 
heaven  in  their  war  against  Saturn. 

"They  were  gigantic  minds,  and  their  steep  aim 
Was  Titan-like,  on  daring  doubts  to  pile 
Thoughts  which  should  call    down  thunder,  and  the 
flame."  Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  105. 

ti -tan-ate,  s.    [Eng.  titan(ic);  -ate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  titanic  acid, 
titanate  of  iron,  s. 
Min. :  The  same  as  ILMENITE. 

*Ti  -tan-ess,  s.  [Eng.  Titan;  -ess.]  A  female 
Titan ;  a  female  personage  of  surpassing  power. 

"Truth  .  .  .  Titaness  among  deities."— C.  Bronte: 
Villette,  ch.  xxxix. 

tl-ta-ne'-thes,,  subst.  [Formed  from  Lat.  Titan 
(q-  v.)] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Oniscidae.  Titanethes  albus, 
from  the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky,  is  blind. 

Ti-ta -nl-a,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  name  of  Latona,  as 
daughter  of  the  Titan  Coius;  of  Pyrrha,  as  a  de- 
scendapt  of  the  Titan  Prometheus ;  of  Diana  as  the 
sister,  and  of  Circe  as  the  daughter  of  Sol.  Shakes- 
peare ( Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream)  uses  the  name 
for  the  wife  of  Oberon.J 

Astron. :  The  third  of  the  four  satellites  of  Uranus. 
Its  mean  distance  from  the  center  of  the  planet 
is  272,000  miles,  its  periodic  time  8'705897  days. 

tl-ta -nl-an,  ti-tan-It'-Ic,  a.  [Modern  Latin 
titan(ium);  Eng.adj.  suff.  -ian,  -itic.]  Pertaining 
to  titanium  (q.  v.). 


boil,    bfiy;     pout,    J<5wl;     cat,    9ell,    chorus,     shin,    bench;    go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
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Ti-tan -Ic  (1),  re.    Eng.  Titan;  -ic.~\    Of,  pertain- 
ing   to,   or  characteristic    of   tho   Titans ;  hence, 
gigantic,  superhuman ;  enormous  iu  size  or  strength. 
"  Rome — Rome  imperial,  bows  her  to  the  storm, 
In  the  same  dust  and  blackness,  and  we  pass 
The  skeleton  of  her  Titanic  form." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  46. 

ti-tan-Ic  (2)  a.  [Mod.  Let.  titan(ium);  Eng. 
adj.  suit,  -j'c.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  tita- 
nium. 

titanic-acid,  8. 

1.  Chem.:  H^TiOs.    A  white  powder  obtained  by 
adding  ammonia  to  titanic  chloride.  Itis  soluble  in 
sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  forms 
with  the  metals  and  alkaline  earths,  salts  called 
titanates. 

2.  M in. :  The  same  as  RUTILE,  OCTAHEDBITE,  and 
BBOOKITE. 

titanic-chloride,  s. 

Chem.:  TiCU.  A  colorless,  transparent,  heavy 
liquid,  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  over  an  ignited 
mixture  of  titanic  oxide  and  charcoal.  Specific 
gravity  1*7609  at  0° ;  boils  at  135°,  and  emits  white 
fumes  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

titanic-iron,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  MENACCANITE. 

titanic-oxide, s. 

Chem.:  TiO4.  Occurs  native  in  three  different 
forms,  viz.,  as  rutiie  and  anatase,  in  which  it  is 
dimetric,  and  as  brookite,  in  which  it  is  trimetric. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  all  acids,  except 
strong  sulphuric  acid. 

ti-tan-If  -Sr-ofis,  a.  [Ene.  titanium,  and  Lat. 
fero=to  bear,  to  produce.] 

Min. :  Producing  or  containing  titanium. 

titaniferous  iron-ore,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  MENACCANITE  (q.  v.). 

titaniferoua  iron-sand,  s. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Menaccanite  (q.  y.),  occurrine 
in  small  grains,  sometimes  iu  extensive  deposits, 
resulting  from  the  degradation  of  igneous  rocks. 

tl'-tan-ite,  subst.  [English  titan(ium) ;  suff.  -He 
(Min.);  Fi.titanesiliceo-calcaire;  GeT.titanit.] 

Min.  i  A  mineral  occurring  mostly  in  crystals, 
rarely  massive.  Crystallization,  monoclinic :  hard- 
ness 5-5'5 ;  specific  gravity,  3'4-3'56 ;  luster,  adaman- 
tine to  resinous ;  color,  shades  of  brown,  yellow, 
green,  gray,  black;  streak,  white;  transparent  to 
opaque;  brittle.  Composition:  A  silico-titanateof 
lime,  with  the  formula  (OaO+TiO2)SiO2.  Dana 


tI-tan-6-morph  -ite,  s.  [Pref.  titano-  (2) ;  Gr. 
wiorp/ie=form,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.;  A  white  mineral,  isomurphous  with  titanite 
(q.  v.).  Results  from  the  alteration  of  rutilc  and 
menaccanite  (a.  v.),  the  grains  or  crystals  of  which 
it  incloses.  An  analysis  showed :  Titanic  acid, 
74'32 ;  lime,  2.V27  :  protoxide  of  iron,  a  trace,  which 
corresponds  to  the  formula.  CaTi»O5.  Found  iu  the 
hornblende  schists  of  the  Hohe  Lule,  Lampersdorf, 
Silesia. 

ti  tan  -d-m.y's,  s.  [Pref.  titano-  (1),  and  Gr.  mys 
=  a  mouse.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Lagomyidee,  from  the 
French  Miocene,  differing  chiefly  from  Lagomys  in 
having  one  molar  less  in  the  lower  jaw. 

t!-tan'-6-phIS,  subst.    [Pref.  titano-  (1),  and  Gr. 
ophts=&  snake.] 
Palceont.:  A  synonym  of  Dinophis(q.  v.). 

tI-tan-6-sau  -rus,  s.  [Pref.  titano-  (1),  and  Gr. 
sauros—a  lizard.] 

Palceont. :  A  synonym  of  Atlantosaurus,  the  type- 
genus  of  the  family  Atlantosauridee  of  Marsh's 
order  Sauropoda  (q.  v.).  In  the  family  the  ischia 
are  directed  downward,  with  expanded  extremities 
meeting*  on  the  median  line;  anterior  caudal  verte- 
bra with  lateral  cavities.  The  species  of  the  type- 
genus  are  gigantic  Dinosaurians,  but  the  least 
specialized  forms  of  the  sub-class,  in  some  respects 


_  

greenovite;  3.  Crystallographic,  depending  upon 
the  direction  in  which  tho  crystal  is  elongated,  and 
hemimorphic  forms.  Occurs  in  granite,  gneiss, 
mica-schist,  syenite,  <fcc.,  also  in  beds  of  iron-ore, 
and  sometimes  iu  volcanic  rocks.  Enormous  crys- 
tals of  the  brown  variety  {lederite^  have  been  found 
(1885)  at  Renfrew,  Canada,  sometimes  weighing  as 
much  as  72  Ibs. 

tl-tan-lt  -1C,  a.     [TlTAXIAN.] 

tl-ta'-nl-um,  8.  [Greek  titanos=\ime,  gypsum,  a 
white  earth,  chalk,  marble  scrapings.] 

Chem, :  A  very  rare  metallic  element,  discovered 
byGrefforin  1789.  Symbol  Ti;  atomic  weight  50. 
It  is  never  found  in  the  metallic  state,  but  may  be 
obtained  by  heating  the  double  fluoride  of  potas- 
sium and  titanium  with  potassium  in  a  covered 
crucible,  or  by  mixing  titanic  oxide  with, one- 
sixth  of  its  weight  of  charcoal  and  exposing^  to 
the  strongest  heat  of  an  air-furnace.  It  is  a 
dark-green,  heavy,  amorphous  powder,  having 
under  the  microscope  the  color  and  luster  of  iron. 
It  dissolves  in  warm  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen,  and.  when  heated  in  the  air, 
burns  with  great  splendor.  Like  tin,  it  forms  two 
classes  of  compounds — the  titanic,  in  which  it  is 
quadrivalent,  and  the  titanous,  in  which  it  is  tri- 
valent.  The  spectroscope  shows  that  there  is 
titanium  in  the  sun. 

If  Titanium-oxide=.4natase,  Brookite,  Rutiie. 


as  an  innocuous  substitute  for  Schweinfur 
other  arsenical  grfeens.  but  is  inferior  in  color. 

tl-tan-6- (1),  pref.  [Gr.  Titan  (genit,  Titanos)- 
a  Titan.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  Titan ;  hence,  huge, 
monstrous. 

tI-tan-6-  (2),  pref.  [TITANIUM.]  Containing, 
derived  from,  or  resembling  the  metallic  element 
titanium  (q.  v.). 

tl  tan-6-f er  -rite,  s.  [Prof,  titano-  (2),  and/er- 
rite.] 

Min.:  Tho  same  as  MENACCANITE  (q.  v.). 


animal  yet  discovered,  its  dimensions  being  greater 
than  was  supposed  possible  in  an  animal  that  lived 
and  moved  upon  tho  land.  It  was  some  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  in  length,  and,  when  erect,  at  least  thirty  feet 
in  height.  It  doubtless  fed  upon  the  foliage  of  the 
mountain  forests,  portions  of  which  are  preserved 
with  its  remains." 

tI-tan-6-tner  -Him,  «.  [Pref.  titano-  (1),  and 
Gr.  therion=&  wild  beast.] 

Palceont. :  One  of  the  names  given  to  the  remains 
of  a  group  of  animals  of  gigantic  size  from  the 
Eocene  and  Miocene  of  the  Is ew  World.  The  first 
known  fragment  was  named  Menodus  by  Pomel  in 
1849 :  more  perfect  remains  have  since  been  described 
by  Leidy  as  Titanotherium  and  Megacerops,  by 
Marsh  as  Broutotherium,  and  by  Cope  as  Symboro- 
don.  Prof.  Flower  (Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xv.  428) 
says  that  some  of  these  appear  to  present  generic 
modifications,  but  the  synonymy  is  much  confused. 
The  head  was  large  and  much  elongated,  as  in  the 
Rhinoceros,  but  they  had  a  pair  of  stout  diverging 
osseous  ^protu  be  ranees,  like  horn-cases,  on  the 
maxillaries  in  front  of  the  orbits.  Their  molar 
teeth  were  of  a  simple  palaeotheroid  type,  and  the 
incisors  and  canines  were  very  much  reduced.  Their 
fore  feet  had  four  and  their  hind  feet  three  short, 
stout  toes. 

tl -tan-ous,  adj.  [Eng.  titan(ium);  -ous.]  Per- 
taining to  titanium. 

titanous -chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  TioCl«.  Produced  by  tho  action  of  hydro- 
gen on  titanic  chloride.  It  forms  dark  violet  scales, 
having  a  strong  luster,  deliquesces  in  the  air  at 
ordinary  temperature,  and  dissolves  in  water,  form- 
ing a  violet-red  solution. 

titanous-oxide,  s. 

Chem. :  Ti-jOa.  A  black  powder  obtained  by  heat- 
ing titanic  oxide  in  hydrogen.  It  is  almost  insolu- 
b^e  in  nitric  and<hydrochloric  acids,  but  dissolves 
in  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  violet-colored  solution. 

tl  -tan-us,  s.    [Lat.=a  Titan.] 

Entom.:  A  genus'  of  Prioninre,  with  filiform 
antennee.  Titanus  fjiffas,  from  Cayenne  and  the 
Amazons,  is  frequently  eight  inches  long,  exclusive 
of  tho  antennae. 

tit  -bit,  s.  [TIDBIT.]  A  nice,  delicious,  or  tender 
morsel. 

"John  pampered  Esquire  South  with  titbits  till  he 
grew  wanton." — Arbuthnot:  Hist.  John  Bull*. 

*tlte,  i'. i.    [TIDE,  v.]    For  tideth= happens. 

*tit-er,  v.  i.  [O.  Joel,  titra.]  To  tell  tales;  to 
chatter. 

*tit-er-er,  *tit-er-ere,  subst.  [TITER.]  A  chat- 
terer. 

*tit-er-Ing,  s.    [TITER.]    Courtship. 

tHh,  a.  [TIGHT.]  Tight, nimble,  brisk.  (Beaum. 
&Flet.;  Woman  s  Prize,  iii.  5.) 

tith'-a-ble,  tlthe'-a-ble,  *tyth-a-ble,  adj. 
[Eng.  lithe;  -able.]  Subject  or  liable  to  tho  pay- 
ment of  tithes. 

"There  were  farmers  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  renting  rich 
pasture  land  which  was  only  titheable  to  the  extent  of  6d. 
per  acre."— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

tithe,  *tethe,  *tythe,  *.  &  a.  [A.'  S.  teodha- 
tenth  (for  teondha)  ,*  te6thing=&  tithing,  *a  tithe, 
from  tedn=ten  (q.  v.).] 


A.  As  substantive : 

1.  O"d.  Lang.:    The  tenth  part  of  anything;   a 
tenth. 

2.  Specif, :  A  tenth  of  the  annual  produce  of  one's 
industry,  or  of  wealth  obtained  from  any  source,. 
given  voluntarily  or  exacted  by  law,  for  tho  support 
of  divine  worship.    Under  the  patriarchal  dispen- 
sation, Abraham  gave  Molchizedok  tho  tenth  part 
of  the  spoil  taken  in  battle  from  tlm  Eastern  kings 
(Gen.  xiv.  20).  Jacob  at  Bethel  vowed  to  givotitiies 
to  Jehovah  if  he  were  divinely  permitted  to  ri'tura 
to  his  father's  tent  in  safety  and  prosperity  (xxviii. 
20-22).    Tithes  for  the  support  of  tho  Loviteswere 
an  essential    part  of    tho    Mosaic  economy   (Lev. 
xxvii.  30-33)  ;  they,  on  their  part,  were  to  pay  tithes 
for  the  support  of  the  High  Priest  (Num.  xxviii.  21- 
28).    It  is  probable  that,  in  the  Christian  Church, 
tithes  were  first  paid  in  imitation  of  the  arrange- 
ments under  the  Jewish  dispensation.    Such  tithes 
are  first  mentioned  in  a  decree  made  in  a  synod  held 
A.  D.  786.  wherein  this  pay  men  tin  general  isstrongly 
enjoinea.    The  next  authentic  mention  of  them  is 
about  the  year  900,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  where 
this  payment  is  not  only  enjoined,  but  a  penalty 
added  upon  non-observance;  and  this  law  is  sec- 
onded by  the  laws  of  Athelstan,  about  the  year  930. 
Upon  their  first  introduction,  every  man  might  give 
them  to  what  priest  he  pleased,  or  might  pay  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  for  distribution  by 
him.  But,  when  dioceses  were  divided  into  parishes, 
the  tithes  of  each  were  allotted  to  its  own  particu- 
lar minister;  first  by  common  consent,  or  the  ap- 
pointments of  lords  of  manors,  and  afterward  by 
the  written  law  of  the  land.    The  first  step  toward 
this  result  was  taken  by  Innocent  III,,  about  1200, 
who,  in  an  epistle  to  the  Archbishopof  Canterbury, 
dated  from  the  palace  of   the  Lateran,   enjoinea 
the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  parsons  of  tho  respective 
parishes  whereevery  man  inhabited.  "This  epistle," 
says  Sir  Edward  Coke, "  bound  not  the  lay  subjects 
of  this  realm;  but,  being  reasonable  and  just,  it 
was  allowed  of,  and  so  became  lex  terrce,"    Tithes 
in  England  are  of  three  sorts,  personal,  predial, 
and  mixed.    [See  extract.]    They  are  also  divided 
into  great  and  small  tithes.    Great  tithes  consist 
of  all  species  of  corn  and  grain,  hay  and  wood. 
Small  tithes  consist  of  preedial  tithes  or  other  kinds. 
together  with  mixed  and  personal  tithes.    Great 
tithes  belong  to  the  rector,  and  are  hence  called 
parsonage  tithes ;  small  tithes  belong  to  the  vicar, 
and  are  hence  called  vicarage  tithes.    Tithes  have 
to  a  large  extent  been  commuted  into  rent-charges, 
which  are  payable  half-yearly,  and  are  recoverable 
by  distress  and  sale,  like  ordinary  rents.    Tithes 
are  due  either  de  jure  or  by  custom;  to  the  latter 
class  belong  all  personal  tithes.    Exemption  from 
tithes  may  DO  by  composition,  a  modus  decimandi, 
prescription,  or  Act  of  Parliament.     A  modus  deci- 
mandi  (commonly   called    simply  a    modus)    was 
where  there  was  by  custom  a  particular  manner  of 
tithing  allowed  different  from  the  general  law  of 
taking  tithes  in  kind,  such  as  a  pecuniary  com- 
pensation, as  twopence  an  acre,  or  a  compensation 
in  work  and  labor,  as  that  the  parson  should  have 
only  the  twelfth  cock  of  hay,  and  not  the  tenth,  in 
consideration  of  the  owner's  making  it  for  him.    A 
prescription  de  non  decimando  was  a  claim  to  be 
entirely  discharged  of  tithes,  and  to  pay  no  com- 
pensation in  lieu  of  them,  whence  have  sprung  all 
the  lands  which,  being  in  lay  hands,  do  at  present 
claim  to  be  tithe  free;  for,  if  a  man  can  show  his 
lands  to  have  been  immemorially  discharged    of 
tithes,  this  is  a  good  prescription  de  non  decimando. 

"Tithes  are  a  second  series  of  incorporeal  heredita- 
ment. They  are  denned  to  be  the  tenth  part  of  the  in- 
crease, yearly  arising  and  renewing  from  the  profits  of 
lands,  the  stock  upon  lands,  and  the  personal  industry  of 
the  inhabitants;  the  first  being  usually  called  predial, 
as  of  corn,  hops,  and  wood;  the  second  mixed,  as  of  wool, 
milk,  pigs,  Ac.,  natural  products,  nurtured  in  part  by 
the  care  of  man;  the  third  personal,  aa  of  manual  occupa- 
tions, trades,  fisheries,  and  the  like."— Blitckstone :  Com' 
ment,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  2. 

If  Under  Brigham  Young  the  Mormons  instituted 
a  tithing  system  by  which  every  member  and  adher- 
ent of  that  body  paid  into  the  treasury  ton  per  cent, 
of  his  income.  Out  of  the  fund  so  contributed  the 
famous  Mormon  Temple  in  Salt  Lake  City  wa» 
built. 

3.  A  very  small  part  in  proportion. 

"  The  tithe  of  a  hair  was  never  lost  in  my  house  before.'* 
—Shakeap..-  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  I.t  iii.  3. 

B.  As  adj.:  Tenth, 

"  Every  tithe  soul  'mongst  many  thousand  dismes." 
Shakesp.:  Troilua  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

TT  Commutation  of  tithes:  The  con  version  of  tithe* 
into  a  rent-charge  payable  in  money  and  chargeable 
on  the  land. 

tithe-commissioner,  s.  One  of  a  board  of  com- 
missioners appointed  by  government  for  arranging 
propositions  for  commuting  or  com  pounding  tithes. 
(Enq.) 

tithe-free,  adj.  Exempt  from  the  payment  of 
tithes. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     g6,     p8t> 
or,     wore,    wolf.     w6rk.     whd.    s6n;     mute,    cub,     cttre.    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


tithe-gatherer 

tithe-gatherer,  s.    One  who  collects  tithes. 
*tlthe-plg,  subst.    One  pig  outof  ten  given  to  the 
priest  as  a  church-rate. 

"And  sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail, 
Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  'a  lies  asleep." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

•tithe-proctor,  s.  A  levier  or  collector  of  tithes 
or  church-rates,  formerly  employed  by  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  to  assess  and 
collect  the  tithes  on  farmers'  and  cottagers'  crops. 

•tithe,  *tythe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  teidhian.]  [TITHE, 

subst.  J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  exact  tithes  from ;  to  levy  a  tenth  part  on. 
"Ye  tithe  mint  and  rue  and  all  manner  of  herbs." — 

Luke  xi.  42. 

2.  To  pay  tithes  on ;  to  pay  the  tenth  part  of. 
"Military  spoil,  and  the  prey  gotten  in  war,  is  also 

tythable,  for  Abraham  tythed  it  to  Melchizedek."— Spel- 
man:  OfTt/thes,ch.xvi. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  pay  tithes. 

"For  lambe,  pig,  and  calf,  and  for  other  the  like, 
Tithe  so  as  thy  cattle  the  lord  do  not  strike." 

Tusser:  Husbandry. 

•tithe -less,  a.  [Eng.  tithe,  s. ;  -less.]  The  same 
as  TITHE-FBEE  (q.  v.). 

tlth'-er,  pron.    [See  def.]    The  other.    (Scotch.) 

tl»h>er,  s.  [Eng.  tith(e);  -«•.]  One  who  col- 
lects tithes. 

"Thus  far  tithers  themselves  have  contributed  to  their 
own  confutation." — Milton:  Likeliest  Means  to  Remove 
Hirelings. 

tith  -Ing,  'teth-lng,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  te6thung.~\ 
[TITHE,  s.] 

A.  As  substantive: 
*1.  A  tithe,  a  tenth. 

"Ther  tithing  and  ther  off  ring  bothe 
Thy  clemith  by  possession.* 

Chaucer  (  T):  Plowman'  Tale, 

•f2.  The  act  of  taking  or  levying  tithes. 

"When  I  come  to  the  tithing  of  them,  I  will  tithe  them 
one  with  another,  and  will  make  an  Irishman  the  tithing- 
man." — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

3.  A  decennary;  a  number  or  company   of   ten 
householders,  who,  dwelling  near  each  other,  were 
sureties  or    free  pledges  to   the  king  for  the  good 
behavior  of  each  other.    The  institution  has  long 
ceased,  but  the  name  and  division  are  still  retained 
in  many  parts  of  England. 

The  civil  division  of  the  territory  of  England  is  into 
counties,  of  those  counties  into  hundreds,  of  those  hun- 
dreds into  tithings  or  towns."— Blackstone:  Comment., 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  3. 

B.  At  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  payment 
or  levying  of  tithes. 

An  elaborate  tithing  system  prevails  throughout  the 
.tory  of  Utah." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tlthlng-man,  s. 

*1.  Eng.  Law:  The  chief  man  of  a  tithing;  the 
person  who  presided  over  the  tithing. 

"The  tithing-men  of  the  neighboring  parishes  were 
busied  in  setting  up  gibbets  and  providing  chains." — 
"acaulat/:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*2.  A  peace-officer ;  an  under-constable. 

3.  A  parish  officer  in  New  England,  annually 
elected  to  preserve  good  order  in  the  church  during 
divine  service,  and  to  make  complaint  of  any  dis- 
orderly conduct. 

tlthlng-house,  s.  A  house  or  building  in  which 
tithes  paid  in  kind  are  stored. 

"The  laborer  who  is  unable  to  bring  the  tenth  part  of 
his  wages  to  the'tithiny-house  is  allowed  to  go  to  work 
there  and  saw  logs  or  bind  faggots  or  shuck  corn  until  his 
dues  are  settled."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*tithlng-penny,  s. 

Eng.  Law :  A  small  sum  paid  to  the  sheriff  by  each 
tithing,  &c.,  for  the  charge  of  keeping  courts. 

tithing-tlme,  s.  The  time  of  paying  or  exacting 
tithes. 

"But  oh  I  it  cuts  him  like  a  sithe, 
When  tithing-time  comes  near." 

Cowper:   Yearly  Distress. 

nith-lng,  *tyth-lng,  s.    [TIDING.]   Tidings. 

"Of  Inglond  &  of  Flandres  brouht  men  him  tithing, 
How  kyng  Harald  chaced  hie  moder  of  lond." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  53. 

•tith  -1?,  adv.  [Eng.t«fc;-to.]  Tightly,  nimbly, 
briskly. 

tl-tho  -nl-a,  «.  [Named  by  Desfontaines  from 
the  color  of  its  flower,  which  resembles  Aurora  (the 
Morning,  Dawn),  whose  husband  was  Tithpnus.] 

Bat.:  A  genus  of  Coreopsidese.  Tithonia  tageti- 
fiora  is  the  Marigold  flower,  introduced  into  gar- 
dens from  Vera  Cruz  in  1818,  and  since  cultivated  for 
its  beauty. 
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TI-tho  -nl-an,  a.    [TITHONIA.] 

Geol.:  A  term  applied  to  an  extensive  series  of 
rocks  in  the  west  of  France,  the  Alps,  the  Carpa- 
thians, Northern  Italy,  and  the  Apennines,  filling 
the  gap  between  the  Neocomian  and  the  Oolite. 
Prof .  Judd  thinks  that  it  may  have  been  of  the  same 
age  as  part  of  the  Wealden.  The  geologists  of 
France  assign  it  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Cretaceous 
system,  those  of  Austria  to  the  Upper  Jurassic. 


of 

light  which  pi 

*tl-th6n-lc-l-ty',s.  [Eng.  t  ithonic  ;  -ity.~\  A  term 
applied  to  that  property  of  light  by  which  it  pro- 
duces chemical  effects  ;  now  termed  actinism  (q.v.). 

tl-th&-nom  e  ter,  subst.  [Eng.  tilhontic)  ,  and 
meter.]  An  instrument  for  noting  the  tithonic  or 
chemical  effect  of  the  rays  of  light. 

ti-thon'-&-type,  s.    [Eng.  ritfton(ic),  and  type.'] 

Photog.  :  A  process  in  which  a  cast  is  obtained 
from  an  original  phototype-plate. 

,  subst.    [Lat.  tithymalus;  Gr.  tithy- 


title 

*2.  An  inscription  put  over  anything  as  a  name 
by  which  it  is  known  or  distinguished. 

"Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  [a  casket]  dost 
bear.1'—  Shukesp..  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  9 

3.  An  appellation ;  a  name. 

"The  ranking  of  things  Into  species,  which  is  nothing 
but  sorting  them  under  several  titles,  is  done  by  us 
according  to  the  ideas  that  we  have  of  them.  — Locfce: 
Umnan  Understanding,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

4.  An  appellation  of  dignity,  distinction,  or  pre- 
eminence given    to    persons;   as,  titles  of   honor, 
which  are  words  or  phrases  belonging  to  certain 
persons  as  their  right  in  consequence  of  certain 
dignities  being  inherent  in  them  or  conferred  upon 
them ;  as,  Emperor,  King,  Czar;  Prince,  &c.    In  this 


emu 
froi 


,  . 

malos,  tithymallos=a  spurge.] 
Bot.:  Spurge;  the  genns  Euphorbia  (q.  v.). 

tlt'-Il-late,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  titillatus,  pa.  par.  of 
titillo=to  tickle.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  tickle;  to  cause  a  tickling  sen- 
sation. 

"The  gnomes  direct,  to  every  atom  just 
The  pungent  grains  ottitillatiny  dust.'* 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  v.  84. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.  :  To  tickle. 

"The  landlady,  assisted  by  a  chambermaid,  proceeded 
to  vinegar  the  forehead,  beat  the  hands,  titillatetheuoau, 
and  unlace  the  stays  of  the  spinster  aunt,  and  to  admin- 
ister such  other  restoratives  as  are  usually  applied  by 
compassionate  females  to  ladies  who  are  endeavoring  to 
ferment  themselves  into  hysterics."—  Dickens:  Pickwick, 
ch..x. 

2.  Fig.:  To  excite. 

"  It  is  foolish  ...  to  titillate  in  ourselves  the  fiber 
of  superstition."  —  Matthew  Arnold:  Last  Essays,  p.  7. 

*tIt-Il-la'-tlOn,  8.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  titillationeni, 
accus.  of  titillatio,  from  titillatus,  pa.  par.  of  titillo 
=to  tickle.] 

1.  The  act  of  tickling. 

"Tickling  also  causeth  laughter;  the  cause  may  be  the 
ission  of  the  spirits,  and  so  of  the  breath,  by  a  flight 
im  titillation.''—  Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  766. 

2.  The  state  of  being  tickled;   a  tickling  sensa- 
tion. 

"A  nerve  moderately  stretched  yields  a  pleasing  tit  illa- 
tion, when  almost  ready  to  break  it  gives  anguish."  — 
Seared:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxiii. 

3.  Any  slight  pleasure;  the  state  of  being  tickled 
or  pleased. 

"No  need  for  that  sort  of  stimulus  which  wastes  itself 
in  mere  titillation."  —  Blaokie:  Self-culture,  p.  68. 

•tlf-Il-la-tlve,  adj.  [English  titillat(e);  -ive.'] 
Tending  or  having  the  power  to  titillate  or  tickle 

"I  must  not  here  omit  one  publick  tickler  of  great 
eminency,  and  whose  titillative  faculty  must  be  allowed 
to  be  singly  confined  to  the  ear;  I  mean  the  great  Signior 
Farinelli."—  Chesterfleld:  Fog's  Journal,  No.  S77. 

tlt'-I-vate,  tit  -tl-vate,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
To  make  tidy  or  spruce  ;  to  dress  up  ;  to  set  in  order. 
(Colloq.) 

tlt'-lark,  s.  [Eng.  tit,  and  lark.  The  editor  of 
Yarrell's  British  Birds  (ed.  4th,  i.  333,  note)  suggests 
that  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  and  of  Wmouse 
is  possibly  cognate  with  Gr.  titis=&  small  chirping 
bird.] 

Ornithology  :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  genus  A'nthus;  specif.,  Anthus  pratensis,  the 
Meadow-pipit,  the  smallest  and  commonest  species 
of  the  genus.  It  is  about  six  inches  long;  dark 
olive-brown,  with  a  wash  of  green  on  the  upper 
parts;  wings  very  dark  brown,  sprinkled  with 
white;  tail  brown;  under-surface  brownish-white, 
with  pale  rust-red  tinge  on  the  breast  of  the  male. 
In  the  autumn  the  olive-green  on  the  back  becomes 
more  conspicuous,  and  the  under-surface  is  tinged 
with  yellow.  The  note  is  rather  a  plaintiff  "  cheep  " 
than  a  true  song.  It  nests  on  the  ground,  usually 
in  a  tuft  of  grass,  and  lays  four  to  six  dark-brown 
eggs,  freely  speckled  with  reddish-brown. 

tl'-tle,  *tj-tle,  «.  [O.  Fr.  title;  Fr.  litre,  from 
Lat.  titulum,  accus.  of  titulus^a.  superscription  on 
a  tomb,  altar,  &c.  ;  a  title  of  honor  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
titulo;  Ital.  titolo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

•1.  An  inscription  or  superscription  set  over  or  on 
anything. 

"  And  Pilat  wroot  a  title  and  sette  on  the  cross,  and  it 
was  writen  Jesus  of  Nazareth  king  of  Jewis."  —  Wycliffe: 
John  xix. 


Titles  of  nobility,  conferred  by  any  foreign  power 
upon  any  officer  or  employs  of  the  United  States 
government,  are  prohibited  by  the  Constitution, 
and  any  foreigner  who  may  hold  a  title  of  nobility 
must,  on  becoming  a  citizen  of  this  country,  re- 
nounce formally  all  pretensions  to  such  distinction. 
Various  offices  of  dignity  and  trust  carry  with  them 
certain  formsof  address,  but  those  forms  of  address 
pertain  to  the  off 
these  offices  have  i 

of  address  after  th 

The  President,  governors  of  States,  and  ministers 
to  foreign  nations  are  addressed,  and  spoken  of,  as 
your  or  his  "  Excellency,"  save  in  the  caseof  speak- 
ing to  the  President,  who  should  be  addressed  as 
"  Mr.  President."  The  Vice-President,  members  of 
the  Cabinet  and  members  of  Congress,  heads  of 
departments,  assistant  secretaries,  comptrollers 
and  auditors  of  Treasury,  clerks  of  the  Senate  and 


Military,  naval,  ecclesiastical  and  other  profes- 
sional dignities  are  distinguished  by  the  titles  com- 
mon to  the  English-speaking  peoples  of  the  world. 
The  five  orders  of  nobility  in  England  are  distin- 
guished by  the  titles  of  Duke,  Marquis,  Earl,  Vis- 
count, and  Baron.  [See  these  words.]  The  dignity 
of  Baronet  is  distinguished  by  that  word  placed 
after  the  name  and  surname  of  the  holder  of  the 
dignity,  and  also  by  the  title  of  Sir  prefixed  to  the 
name.  This  title,  like  that  of  the  peers,  is  hered- 
itary. The  dignity  of  knighthood,  which  is  not 
hereditary,  is  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Sir  pre- 
fixed to  the  name  and  surname  of  the  holder. 
Ecclesiastical  dignities  carry  with  them  the  right 
to  certain  titles  of  honor,  besides  the  phrases  by 
which  the  dignities  themselves  are  designated; 
thus,  an  archbishop  is  styled  His  Grace  the  Lord 

Archbishop  of ;  a  bishop.  The  Eight  Reverend 

the  Lord  Bishop  of  — — .  All  persons  admitted  to 
the  clerical  order  are  entitled  to  the  title  of  Rever- 
end. Members  of  the  Privy  Council  are  entitled  to 
be  styled  Right  Honorable.  Certain  municipal 
offices  have  also  titles  attached  to  them ;  as,  The 
Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  The 
Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh, 
&c. ;  certain  legal  offices  also  carry  with  them  the 
right  to  certain  titles,  and  the  children  of  peers  are 
also  entitled  by  courtesy  to  certain  terms  of  dis- 
tinction. 

"  To  me  what  is  title  f— the  phantom  of  power; 
To  me  what  is  fashion? — I  seek  but  renown." 

Byron:  To  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Becher. 

*5.  A  claim,  a  right. 

"  Make  claim  and  title  to  the  crown  of  France." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

*6.  Property ;  possession,  as  founding  a  right. 
"  To  guard  a  title  that  was  rich  before." 

Shakesp.  •  King  John,  iv.  2. 

7.  The  inscription  in  the  beginning  of  a  book, 
containing  the  subject  of  the  work,  and  usually  the 
names  of  the  author  and  publisher,  date,  Ac. ;  a 
title-page. 

8.  A  particular  section  or  division  of  a  subject,  as 
of  a  law,  a  book,  or  the  like ;  especially  a  section 
or  chapter  of  a  law-book.    (Bouvier.) 

II    Technically: 

1.  Ecclesiology  and  Church  History : 

(1)  A  condition  precedent  to,  or  a  claim  in  favor 
of,  ordination,  such  as  a  sphere  of  parochial  or  other 
spiritual  work,  always  required  by  a  bishop,  except 
in  certain  specified  cases,  which  are  specified  in 
Canon  33  of  the  Anglican  Church.  In  the  Roman 
Church  the  title  formerly  required  from  every  ordi- 
nandwas  that  of  a  benefice  (titulusbeneficii},i.e.,  he 
was  bound  to  show  that  he  had  been  nominated 
to  a  benefice  whose  revenues  were  sufficient  for  his 
decent  maintenance.  The  Council  of  Trent  (1545-63) 
added  two  other  titles  (1)  of  patrimony  (titulus 
patrimonii) ,  where  the  ordinand  had  sufficient 
private  property  to  maintain  him  respectably,  and 
(2)  of  pension  (titulus  pensionis),  where  some 
solvent  person  or  persons  bound  themselves  to  pro- 
vide for  the  cleric  about  to  be  ordained.  The  vow 


Mil,    boy;     p6~ut,    Jowl;     cat,     9cU,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
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title-deed 

of  evangelical  poverty  (titulus  paupertatis)  in  a 
religious  order  is  a  valid  title  ;  and  the  students  of 
Propaganda  and  certain  other  Colleges,  and  candi- 
dates for  holy  orders  in  missionary  countries,  have 
a  title  from  the  mission  for  which  they  are  ordained 
or  the  seminary  in  which  they  were  educated  (titulus 
missionis  vel  seminarii).  The  acceptance  of  this 
last  title  imposes  on  the  bishop  the  responsibility 
of  providing  for  the  support  of  theordained,  should 
he  become  incapable  of  discharging  his  functions. 

(2)  A  titular  church  (q.  v.),  or  the  district  or  par- 
ish assigned  to  it.  (Eng.  &  Roman  Cath.  Churches.) 

"  Fifty  [cardinals]  described  as  priests,  holding  a  cor- 
responding number  of  Titles  or  parishes  in  Rome."  — 
Addis  <t  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  119. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  Property  or  right  of  ownership,  or  the  sources 
of  such  right,  or  the  facts  and  events  which  are  the 
means  whereby   property   is    acquired  ;  a   party's 
right  to  the  enjoyment  of  lands  or  goods,  or  the 
means  whereby  such  right  has  accrued,  and   by 
which  it  is  evidenced. 

"  No  ti  tie  was  considered  as  more  perfect  than  that  of 
the  Russells  to  Woburn,  given  by  Henry  the  Eighth  to 
the  first  Earl  of  Bedford."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xxiii. 

(2)  The  instrument  or  instruments  which  are  evi- 
dence of  a  right. 

(3)  A  heading  or  indorsement  ;  as,  the  title  of  an 
Act  of  Congress. 

T[  1.  Bastard-title:  [BASTARD,  B.  II.  2.  (a).] 

2.  Half-title: 

Printing  : 

(1)  The  short  title  generally  occupying  the  top 


part  of  the  first  page  of  text  in  a  book. 
tard-title. 
e-title  : 
4.  Running-title  : 


(2)  A  bastard-title.    (.Eng.) 
3.  Passive-title  :  [PASSIVE.] 


Print.  :  The  title  at  the  head  of  a  page,  and  con- 
sisting of  the  name  of  the  book  or  the  subject  of  the 
page. 

title-deed,  «. 

Law  :  An  instrument  evidencing  a  man's  right  or 
title  to  property. 
•title-leaf,  s.    A  title-page  (q.  v.). 

"  Yea,  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title-leaf, 
Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  i.  1. 

title-page,  s.  The  page  of  a  book  which  con- 
tains the  title.  [TITLE,  s.,  I.  7.] 

"The  book  of  all  the  world  that  charm'd  me  most 
Was,—  well-a-day,  the  title-page  was  lost." 

Cotcper:  Hope,  428. 

title-role,  s. 

Theat.:  The  character  or  part  in  a  play  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  play  ;  as  that  of  Hamlet  in  the 
play  of  that  name. 

•title-scroll,  s.  A  scroll  showing  titles,  as  of  a 
nobleman  or  great  family. 

ti'-tle,  v.  t.    [TITLE,  s.] 

1.  To  entitle,  to  name. 

"That  sober  race  of  men,  whose  lives 
Religions  titled  them  the  sons  of  God." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  xi.  622. 

*2.  To  set  down  by  name. 

"  Insomuch  that  some  of  the  self  same  commissioners 
fonnd  of  their  own  wives,  titled  among  the  rest."  —  Strype- 
Eccles.  Hem.  (1636.  ) 

tl'-tl«d  (le  as  ?1),  a.    [Eng.  <!«(<•),  s.;  -ed.]  Hav- 
ing or  bearing  a  title,  especially  one  of  nobility. 
"The  poorest  tenant  of  the  Libyan  wild, 
Whose  life  is  pure,  whose  thoughts  are  undefil'd, 
In  titled  ranks  may  claim  the  first  degree." 

Fawkes:  Menander;  Fragments. 

tr-tle-lSss,  *tl-tel-es,  a.  [Eng.  title,  s.  ;  -Jess.] 
Having  no  title  or  name. 

"He  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  titleleas, 
Till  he  had  forg'd  himself  a  name  i'  th'  fire 
Of  burning  Rome."      Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  1. 

tit  -ler,  s.    I  Etym.  doubtful.]    A  large  truncated 
cone  of  refined  sugar. 
tit  -ling,  s.    [Eng.  (it;  dim.  suff.  -ling.'] 

1.  Comm.:  A  name  formerly  given  in  the  custom- 
house to  stockfish.    (Simmonds.) 

2.  Ornithology:  Anthuspratensis,  called  also  the 
Meadow-titling  or  Meadow-pipit.    [TIT-LAEK.  ] 

"Among  the  local  names  of  the  present  species,  Titling 
Moss^heeper,  Ling-bird,  Teetick,  may  be  mentioned  "— 
FarraHi  British  Birds  (ed.  4th),  i.  675.  (Note.) 

tit  -mouse  (pi.  'tit  -mice),  nit  -t?-m6use,  s. 
[Eng.  tit,  and  A.  S.  mase  =  &  titmouse  ;  Dutch  mees; 
Ger.  meise.]  (See  extract.) 

Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of 
the  sub-family  Parinee  (q.v.).  They  are  remarkable 
for  the  boldly  denned  color  of  their  plumage  and 
their  quick,  irregular  movements,  running  rapidly 
along  branches  in  quest  of  insects,  and  often  cling- 
ing thereto  with  their  back  downward.  They  feed 
not  only  on  insects,  but  on  grain  and  seeds,  and  not 
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nnfrequently  kill  young  and  sickly  birds  with 
strokes  of  their  stout,  strong  bill.  They  are  very 
pugnacious,  and  the  hens  show  great  courage  in 
defense  of  their  nests.  The  young  are  fed  chiefly 
on  caterpillars,  and  a  pair  of  Blue  Tits  have  been 
observed  to  carry  a  caterpillar  to  their  nest,  on  an 
average,  every  two  minutes,  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  day,  so  that  these  birds  must  be  extremely 
serviceable  in  preventing  the  increase  of  noxious 
insects.  The  Chickadee,  so  named  from  its  note,  is 
the  black-cap  titmouse  (Parus  atricapillus)  of 
North  America.  Seven  species  are  well  known  in 
Europe;  but  one,  the  Crested  Titmouse  (Parus 
cristatus) ,  is  only  an  accidental  visitor.  The  Great 
Titmouse  (P.  major)  is  about  six  inches  long ;  head 
and  throat  black,  cheeks  white;  back,  breast-and 
sides  yellowish,  wings  and  tail  grayish.  The  Blue 
Titmouse  (P.  cceruleus),  which  is  so  called  from 
the  bluish  tinge  in  its  plumage,  and  the  Coal  Tit- 
mouse (P.  ater),  named  from  its  black  head  and 
neck,  are  the  commonest  British  species ;  the  others 
are  the  Longtailed  Titmouse  (Acredula  caudata, 
T  Parus  caudatus),  the  Marsh  Titmouse  (P.  palus- 
fn's),  and  the  Bearded  Titmouse  (Panurus  biarmi- 
cus),  or  Reedling  (q.  v.). 

"  It  may  be  ...  doubted  whether  the  plural  of  Tit- 
mouse should  be  Titmice,  as  the  custom  has  it.  but  the 
Editor  has  not  the  courage  to  use  Titmouse*,  though  he 
believes  he  has  heard  East  Anglians  say  Titmousen." — 
Yarrell:  British  Birds  (ed.  4th),  i.  490.  (Note.) 

tl-trate,  v.  t.    [Fr.  tifre=standard  of  fineness.] 
Chemistry :  To  submit  to  the  action  or  process  of 
titration  (q.  v.). 

tl-tra -tion,  s.    [TITRATE.] 

Chem. :  The  process  of  estimating  the  amount  of 
an  element  or  compound  contained  in  a  solution, 
by  the  addition  to  it  of  a  known  quantity  of  another 
chemical  capable  of  reacting  upon  it.  The  end  of 
the  process  is  determined  by  the  complete  precipi- 
tation of  the  compound,  or  by  the  discharge  and 
production  of  some  definite  color  in  the  mixed  solu- 
tions. [ANALYSIS,  II.] 

tit  -ter,  y.  i.  [Of  imitative  origin.]  To  laugh 
with  restraint ;  to  laugh  with  the  tongue  striking 
against  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

"  Thus  Sal,  with  tears  in  either  eye; 
While  victor  Ned  sat  tittering  by." 

Shenstone:  To  a  Friend. 

tlt'-ter  (1),  s.    [TITTER,  «.]    A  restrained  laugh. 
"  The  half-suppressed  titter  of  two  very  young  persons 
in  a  corner  was  responded   to  by  a  general  laugh." — 
Scribner's  Magazine,  March,  1878,  p.  713. 

•tlt'-tSr  (2),».  [Prob.  connected  with  tare,  s.] 
A  noisome  weed  among  corn.  Probably  Vicia 
hirsuta. 

"  From  wheat  go  and  rake  out  the  titters  or  tine; 
If  ear  be  not  forth,  it  will  rise  again  fine." 

Tusser:   Husbandry. 

tit  -ter  (3),  s.    [TETTER.] 

•tlt-tSr-a  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  titter,  v. ;  -ation.]  A 
fit  of  tittering  or  laughing. 

tlt'-t§r-el,  s.    [For  etym.  see  extract.] 
Ornithology :  Numenius  phceopus,  the  Whimbrel 

(q.v.). 
"They  may  always  be  distinguished  from  other  species 

by  the  cry,  resembling  in   sound  the  word  tttterel,  the 

provincial   name  applied    to  them   in   Sussex." — Wood- 

Illus,Nat.  Hist.,  ii.  693. 

tit  -ter-tot  tSr,  v.  i.  [A  redup.  of  totter  (q.  v.).] 
To  see -saw. 

tit -ter-tot-t§r,  adv.  [TITTERTOTTEH,  v.]  In 
an  unsteady  manner ;  with  a  sway. 

tit -tie,  s.    [Seedef.] 

1.  The  infantine  and  endearing  manner  of  pro- 
nouncing sister.     (Scotch.) 

"Wi"  her  auld-growing  tittle,  auntie  Meg,  in  the  Gal- 
owgate  of  Glasgow." — Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  The  infantine  pronunciation  of  teat ;  generally 
used  by  a  nursing  baby  that  is  just  learning  to  talk. 

•tit  -tl-mo~use,  subst.  [See  def.]  The  titmouse 
(q.  V.). 

"The  ringdove,  redbreast,  and  the  titttmouse." 

Taylor,  the  Waterpoet. 

tit  -tl-vate,  v.  t.  [TITIVATE.] 
tlt'-tle,  *tit-el,  niWl,  s.  [O.  Fr.  title=a  title, 
from  Lat.  titulus;  Sp.  tilde;  Port.  tii=a  stroke  over 
a  letter,  as  an  accent.  Tittle  and  title  are  thus 
doublets.]  A  small  particle,  a  jot,  a  minute  part, 
an  iota. 

"  Who  themselves  disdaining 
To  approach  thy  tables,  give  thee  in  command 
What,  to  the  smallest  tittle,  thou  shall  say." 

Hilton:  P.  K.,  i.  450. 

tit  -tie,  V.  t.  [A  variant  of  tattle  (q.  v.).]  To 
prate,  to  chatter. 

tittle-tattle,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Idle  talk  or  chatter ;  trifling  talk ;  empty  prat- 
tle. 


titulary 

2.  An  idle  chatterer  or  gossip. 

"Impertinent  tittle-tattles,  who  have  no  other  variety 
in  their  discourse  than  that  of  talking  slower  or  faster." 
—Taller,  No.  157. 

B.  -Is  adj. :  Gossiping,  chattering, 
tittle-tattle,  v.  i.    To  tattle,  to  gossip. 
"You  must  be  tittle-tattling  before  all  our  gnests." 
Shakesp.:   Winters  Tale,  iv.  4. 

tlt'-tle-bat,  s.  [See  def.]  A  variant  or  corrup- 
tion of  Stickleback  (q.  v.). 

"There  sat  the  man  who  had  agitated  the  scientific 
world  with  his  Theory  of  Tittlebats."— Dickens:  Pickicii-k, 
ch.  i. 

•tit  -u-bate,  r.  i.  [Lat.  titubatum,  sup.  of  titubo 
=  to  stumble. J 

1.  To  stumble,  to  trip,  to  stagger. 

"Buttwhat  became  of  this  titubating,  this  towering 
mountain  of  enow?" — Waterhouse:  Apology  for  Learning, 
p.  59. 

2.  To  rock  or  roll,  as  a  curved  body  on  a  plunp. 
tlt-u-ba  -tion,  s.    [TITUBATE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  stumbling. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  rolling  or  rocking,  as  a 
curved  body  on  a  plane. 

II.  Pathology :  Perpetual  change  of  position  or 
fidgetiness.  It  is  a  frequent  symptom  in  diseases 
which  are  characterized  by  nervous  irritation. 

tlt-u-lar,o.  &s.  [French  titulaire,  from  O.Fr. 
title=n  title  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  titular;  Ital.  titu- 
lare.J 

A*  As  adj. :  Being  such  or  such  by  title  or  name 
only ;  nominal ;  having  the  title  to  an  office  or  dig- 
nity without  discharging  the  duties  of  it ;  having 
or  conferring  the  title  only. 

"To  convince  us  that  he  is  not  a  mere  titular  deity." — 
Scott:  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :   One  who  holds   the  title  of  an 
office  without  the  real  power  or  authority  belong- 
ing to  it. 

"A  small  advocate  who  has  become  the  titular  of  a  port* 
folio."—  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

II.  Ecclesiastical  Law : 

1.  Eng.:  One  who  may  lawfully  enjoy  a  benefice 
without  performing  its  duties. 

2.  Roman:  A  patron  saint. 

III.  Scots  Law: 

Titulars  of  the  tithes:  The  titulars  or  patrons  to 
whose  teinds  or  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  land, 
formerly  claimed  by  the  clergy,  had  been  gifted  by 
the  crown,  into  whose  hands  the  same  fell  at  the 
Reformation.  They  are  called  in  Scotland  Titulars 
or  Lords  of  Erection. 

titular-bishop,  s. 

Eccles.  &  Church  Hist. :  (See  extract.) 
"  The  political  condition  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  has  for  some  time  been  such 
as  to  allow  of  the  existence  of  flourishing  Christian  com- 
munities in  many  places  where  formerly  Mussulman 
bigotry  would  have  rendered  it  impossible.  These  coun- 
tries are  no  longer  'partes  infidelium,'  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  words.  His  Holiness  Leo  XIII.  has  therefore,  by  a 
recent  decision,  substituted  the  phrase  Titular  Bishop  for 
Bishop  in  Partibus  Infidelinm."— Addis  <S  Arnold: 
Cath.  Diet.,  p.  797. 

titular-church,  s. 

Eccles.:  A  name  given  to  the  parish-churches  of 
Rome,  as  distinct  from  the  patriarchal  churches, 
which  belonged  to  the  Pope,  and  from  the  oratories. 
Eacli  titular  church  was  under  a  cardinal  priest, 
had  a  district  assigned  to  it,  and  a  font  for  baptism 
in  case  of  necessity. 

•tlt-u-lar  -I-tJ,  s«*s(.  [Eng.  titular;  -ity.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  titular. 
"Julius,  Augustus,  and  Tiberius,  with  great  humility, 


received  the  name  of  Imperator;  but  their  successors  re- 
its  titularity." — Brotcne:    Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xvi. 


tain  the  same  even  in 


•tit  -u-lar-ly1,  adv.  [English  titular ; -ly.~\  In  a 
titular  manner ;  by  title  only ;  nominally  only. 

"  The  church  representative  is  a  regular  council;  not 
titulnrly  so,  as  the  conventicle  of  Trent." — Mountagit: 
Appeal  to  CfEsar,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

tit  -u-lar-jf,  a.  &  s.    [TITULAR.] 
A.  --Is  adjective : 

1.  Consisting  in  a  title ;  bearing  a  title ;  titular. 
"The  king  seemed  to  boast  much  of  this  titulary  honor 

bestowed  upon  him  so  solemnly  by  the  pope  and  cardi- 
nals."— Strype:  Eccles.  Memoirs;  Henri/  VIII.  (an.  1521). 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  from  a  title. 
"William  the  Conqueror,  howsoever  he  used  the  power 

of  a  conqueror  to  reward  his  Normans,  yet  mixed  it  with  a 
titulary  pretence,  grounded  upon  the  Confessor's  will."— 
Bacon. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thgre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pSt, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     ae,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


tituled 
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to-fall 


B.  Assubst.:  A  titular  (q.  v.l.  tme-sl-ster 

"  The  persons    deputed   for   the  celeb 
masses  were  neither  titularies  nor  perpe 

Ai/It/e:  Pareraon.  lamiijr  ^<""'";"" 

•tit  -uled,  adj.  [Lat.  fflu(u8=a  title.]  Having  a    the  Gerambycin*. 

title ;  entitled.  t?'/?rfP>  * adv'  C          *°  (preP') ;  H°g(n' £         . 

tit  -up  Ping,  adj.    [Etym.  doubtful.]  Restless,    g^}  gu?(fotb  du'-  tLuss'do">\'t   also  C^'frist/do 

lively  ;  fullof  spirit.    (Scotch.) =to';  o!  Welsh  dt.'    The  A.  S.  to  was  also  used,  as 


-nl  s.  pi.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  tmesia=&    objects,  and  adjectives,. nouns,  and  neuter  or  pas- 
eriu .11- tl  c  breast  1  sivo  verbs  with  a  following  noun  which  limits  their 

gromrof  Australian    Beetles,    sub-    action ;  as,  What  is  that  to  me?  To  drink  a  health 


'The   'Dear  me's'   and   'Oh   laa' 
nurses." — ScoM:  St.  Ronan's  Well,  ch. 


of    the  titupptny 


the  sign  of  the  gerund,  as  distinct  from  the  infini- 
d.    It  Is  now  the  distinctive  sign  of  the 


tit  -up-p?,   adj.    [TITUPPING.]    Unsubstantial ;    inflnitive  mood,  the  gerundial  use  being  lost.    To 
loosely  put  together;  shaky.    (Prow.)  and  too  are  doublets.] 

"Did  you  ever  nee  such  a  little  tt<"l>PV  thing  in  your 
life?" — Miss  Austen:  Sorthanger  Abbey,  ch.  is. 


1.  Used  to  denote  motion  toward  a  place,  person, 


,,'ipt.  Biog.  :  A  compa:  ------  —   _ 

not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 


ontionea  in  tne  acts  01  »no  apoHuus.     Ho  frequently  expresses  more  than  the  latter,  in  that    as> 

seems  to  have  been  converted  by  the  apostle  (Tit.  it  may  denote  arrival  at  the  place  or  end  stated. 

i.  4),  probably  at  Antioch  A.  D.  50  or  51,  and  in  the  "  To  her  straight  goes  he." 

same  year  accompanied  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  an. 

present  at  that  first  council  which  recognized  Gen-  3.  Used  to  denote  motion  toward  a  work  to  be 

tile  converts  as  part  of  the  Church,  and  exempted  (jone  or  a  question  to  be  treated, 
them  from  the  burden  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  (cf.  Acts 
xv.  1-35  with  Gal.  ii.  1-3).     Paul  soon  afterward 
practically  carried  out  the  liberty  thus  accorded  by 


"Meditate  upon  these  things;  give  thyself  wholly  to 
them."— 1  Tim.  iv.  15. 

20.  After  adjectives  it  denotes  the  person  or  thing 
with  respect  to  which,  or  on  whose  interest  a  qual- 
ity is  shown  or  perceived. 

"Invisible  to  every  eye-ball." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

21.  After  substantives  it  denotes  the  state  of  being 
appertinent;  of.    [See  extract  under  Throat,  s.,  1. 

-22.  As  regards,  toward  ;  especially  after  adjectives 
expressing  obedience,  disobedience,  or  the  like. 
"II  thou  dost  find  him  tractable  to  us." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  1. 
23.  A  common  vulgarism   for  at  or  in  (a  place) ; 


„„  , 
So!  <° 


leasures  " 

'8«  *  A"  You  Like  It,  v  4. 


queny  w           au    a       pesus       .      .       ,  wence  ^""^"vv  —  "-T 

the  former  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  the  preceded  by  up.) 

Corinthians,   perhaps    carrying    with    him    Paul's  "  Skipped  from  sixteen  years  to  sixty." 

second  epistle  to  that  Church  (2  Cor.  viii.  6,  22,  23,  Skakesp..  Ct/mbeline,  iv.2. 

xii.  18).    When  Titus  returned  (A.  D.  57)   he  found  4   Used  to  indicate  anything  capable  of  being 


!o  homo  all  day. 

24.  Used  as  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood,  or  gov- 
erning the  gerundial  infinitive  or  gerund.  In  the 
English  of  the  First  Period  to  was  only  used  before 
the  dative  or  gerundial  infinitive ;  in  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century  itbegan  to  be  used  before 
the  ordinary  infiuitive.  The  simple  infinitive  with 
to  appears  in  such  sentences  as,  Tell  him  to  go.  To 
is  generally  omitted  before  the  infinitive,  after  the 

ith 
as 

bid,  dare,  need,  maKe,  see,  near,  jeei,  un.  observe, 
behold,  have  (as  in,  I  would  have  you  know),  and 
know.  For  to  was  commonly  used  before  the  gerun- 
dial inflnitive  to  denote  purpose  or  design;  as, 
"What  went  ye  out  for  to  see7  (Matt.  zi.  9); 
only  used  by  the  vulgar.  To  with  the 


died  a  natural  death  at  an  advanced  age. 

IT  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Titus:                              t  ii.  2. 

New  Testament  Canon:  The   third  of  St.  Pauls  g   Used  to  denote  direction,  tendency,  and  appli- 

astoral  epistles.    It  was  written   to   give  Titus  cation .  toward. 

irections  respect!  ng  the  organization  of ^the  Cretan  ,.  „         , ,   Vulentlne  u  coid.» 

J^PS^^^^.tet^^A'S'JktiUSS  AJ525S  sLkesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 


"I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death."— Shakesp. :  Tempest,    Seeing  is  believing.    To  was  often  omitted  before 
.  2.  the  infinitive  where  wo  should  now  use  it : 


7.  Used  to  denote  addition ;  accumulation. 

"Seek  happy  nights  to  happy  days." 

Shakesp.  •  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  3. 

8.  Used  to  denote  junction  or  union. 

"She  bound  him  to  her  breast." 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  812. 

9.  Used   to   denote   comparison,    proportion,  or 


lays  down  the  qualifications  of  a  scriptural  bishop 
(6-9).  gives  a  warning  against  Judaizers  and  other 
false  teachers  (i.  10-16),  affords  directions  as  to  the 
special  duties  of  aged  men  and  women,  young  men 

HI  women,  servants   (slaves)  (ii.  1-15),  and  sub- 
ts  (iii.  1),  and  on  social  duties  (iii.  2),  the  whole 
erspersed  with  evangelical  doctrine  and  precept 
(ii.  7-8,  11-15;  iii.  3-9).    He  concludes  by  instruct- 
ing Titus  how  to  deal  with  heretics,  and  asking       „. — -.. 

him  to  come  to  Nicopolis  (in  Epirus?),  where  he    measure;  in  comparison  of ;  as  compared  with. 
(Paul)    hopes   to   winter,    and   sends  salutations  "I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water." 

(10-15).    There  is  a  considerable  resemblance  be-  Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

tween  some  passages  in  Titus  and  others  in  the  JQ  jjenee  used  in  expressing  ratios  or  propor- 
Epistles  to  Timothy.  The  external  evidence  in  tions-  as  Three  is  to  six  as  four  is  to  eight, 
favor  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus  is  somewhat  stronger  (Expressed  in  symbols,  3  :  6  :  :  4  :  8.) 

(than  for  those  to  Timothy.    The  three  together  are       jj    Tjsed  to  denote  opposition  or  contrast  gen- 
called  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  erally. 
•Tlf-yT-S  tu,  8.   -[See  def.]    From  the  first  line 
of  the  first  Eclogue  of  Virgil : 
"  Tityre,  t  u  patulse  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi."  •[  Here  may  be  classed  such  phrases  as,  to  one's 
A  slang  term  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  equiva-   face,  to  his  teeth=iu .presence  and  defiance  of. 


"Face  to  face,  and  frowning  brow  to  brow." 

Shakesp. .•  Richard  II.,  i.  1. 


II 

! 


lent  to  Hector,  Mohawk,  and  similar  ruffians, 
whose  practice  was  to  scour  the  streets  of  London 
and  create  disturbances  at  night. 

"I  knew  the  Hectors,  and  before  them,  the  Muns,  and 
the  Tityre  tus;  they  were  brave  fellows  indeed!  In  those 
days  a  man  could  not  go  from  the  Rose  Garden  to  the 
Piazza  once  but  he  must  venture  his  life  twice,  my  dear 
Sir  Willie."—  Shadieell:  The  Scourers. 

tl'-ver,  «.  [A.  S.  tedfor=a  reddish  tint  or  color.] 
A  kind  of  ocher  used  for  marking  sheep. 

tl-ver,  v.  t.  [TiVEE,s.]  To  mark  with  tiver,  as 
sheep,  for  different  purposes. 

*tlv'-f ,  adv.  [A  contraction  of  tantivy  (q.  v.).] 
With  great  speed.  (A  huntsman's  word.) 

"In  a  bright  moonshine  while  winds  whistle  loud, 
Tivy,  tivy,  tivy,  we  mount  and  we  fly." 

Dryden:  Tyranniak  Love,  iv.  1. 

tlz'-rl,  s.   [TISEI.] 

tlz  -zey1,  tlz'-zl,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  tester  (q.  v.).]. 
A  sixpence.  (Slang.) 

"Will  show  you  all  that  is  worth  seeing  .  .  .  for  a 
tizzy."— Lytton:  The  Caxtons,  bk.  v.,  ch.  i. 

T'-J61nt,  s.  [See  def.]  The  union  of  one  pipe  or 
plate  rectangularly  with  another,  resembling  the 
letter  T. 

tme'-Bls,  «.    [Gr.,  from  temno=to  cut.] 

Gram. :  A  figure  by  which  a  compound  word  is 
separated  into  two  parts,  and  one  or  more  words  in- 
sorted  between  the  parts ;  as,  "  Of  whom  be  thou 
toarealso"  (2  Tim.  iv.  15),  for  "Of  whom  beware 
thou  also."  It  frequently  occurs  in  poetry  with 
whosoever  and  whatsoever,  &c. 


"Weep'st  thou  for  him  to  my  facet" 

Shakesp..-  Othello,  v.  2. 

12.  Hence  its  use  in  betting  phrases. 

"My  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  2. 

13.  In  proportion  to ;  according  to ;  up  to. 

"The  Greeks  are'strong  and  skillful  to  their  strength." 
Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  1. 

*14.  Used  to  denote  accord,  adaptation,  or  agree- 
ment; in  congruity  or  harmony  with. 

"This  is  right  to  that  [saying]  of  Horace."—  Ben  Jonson: 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor,  it.  1. 

15.  Used  to   denote,  correspondency,  simultane- 
ousness,  or  accompaniment. 

"She  dances  (o  her  lays." 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  v.     (Prol.) 

16.  In  the  place  of;  as  a  substitute  for;   in  the 
character,  position,  or  quality  of;  as. 

"Tunis  was  never  graced  before  with  such  a  paragon  to 
their  queen."—  Shakesp.;  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

17.  Used  to  denote  relation ;  concerning ;  as  to. 
"Few  words,  but.  to  effect,  more  than  all  yet." 

Shakesp.:  Lear.  iii.  1. 


motion 


"  It  would  uncloff  my  heart. 
Of  what  lies  heavy  to  it." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.2. 


'How  long  within  this  wood  intend  you  stay  ?" 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  KigM's  Dream,  ii.  1. 
i.  e.  to  stay.    It  was  also  inserted  where  we  should 
now  omit  it. 

"  They  would  not  have  you  to  stir  forth." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  2. 

It  is  now  often  used  in  colloquial  language  without 
an  infinitive  to  supply  the  place  of  an  infinitive 
already  mentioned:  as,  He  bade  me  go  with  him, 
but  I  did  not  wish  to. 
B.  As  adverb : 
*\.  Forward,  onward,  on, 

"To,  Achilles,  to,  Ajax,  to!" 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  1. 

2.  Used  to  denote  motion  toward  a  thing  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  hold  of  it ;  particularly  applied 
to  food. 

"Iwill  stand  to  and  feed." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  Iii.  S. 

3.  Used  to  denote  junction,  union,  or  the  closing 
of  something  open  or  separated. 

"Clap  to  the  doors."— Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  il.  4. 

*4.  Used  to  denote  an    aim    proposed  in  doing 
something. 

5.  In  a  certain  direction  or  place;  as,  lo  heave  to. 

If  For  tho  meanings  of  such  phrases  as  To  boot,  to 
come  to,  go  to,  &c.,  see  the  main  words. 

Tf  1.  To  and  again :  To  and  fro. 

2.  To  and  fro. 

(1)  As  adv.:  Forward  and    backward;    up    and 
down. 

*(2)  As  substantive : 

(«)  The    bandying  of  a  question  backward  and 
forward ;  discussion. 

"  There  was  much  to  and  fro." — Bale:  Vocaoyon. 

(6)  A  walking  backward  and  forward. 

(3)  As  adj. :  Backward  and  forward;  as,  to  and 
fro  motion. 

to-be,  s.    Tho  future  and  what  it  will  bring  with 
it ;  futurity. 

"  Through  all  the  secular  to-be." 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  xl.  23. 

ftO-COme,  s.    The  future  ;  futurity. 

"And  all  the  rich  to-come 
Reels,  as  the  golden  imtumn  woodland  reels." 

Tennyson:  Princess,  vii.  836. 

to-do,  s.    Ado,  bustle,  commotion.     (Colloq.) 
"The  next  day  there  was  another  visit  to  Doctors'  Com- 
mons,- and  a  great  to-do  with  an_  attesting  ostler,  who, 

to-fall,  s. 

*1.  Decline,  setting. 

2.  A  shed  or  building  annexed  to  the  wall  of  a 


. 

19  It  is  used  in  a  variety  of  cases  to  supply  the  larger  one,  the  roof  of  which  is  formed  in  a  single 
place  of  the  dative  in  other  languages,  connecting  slope  with  the  top  resting  against  the  wall  of  tae 
transitive  verbs  with  their  indirect  or  distant  principal  building. 


bfiil,    b6y;     pout.    Jowl;     cat,    Sell,    chorus,     Shln,    bench;    go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,    Jfenophon,    exist,   ph  =  t 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     tion,     -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious.     -clous,     -slous  =  snus.     -ble,     -die.      Ac.  =bel,     del. 


to-name 

to-name,  s.  A  name  added  to  another  name;  a 
name  given  in  addition  to  the  Christian  and  sur- 
name of  a  person  to  distinguish  him  from  others 
of  the  same  name;  a  nickname  (q.  v.).  Such  to- 
names  are  frequent  where  families  continually 
intermarry,  and  where, consequently,  the  samo  name 
is  common  to  several  individuals.  To-names  are 
common,  especially  among  the  fisher  population  on 
the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and  in  Wales. 

td-(l),  pref.  [A.  S.  fo-  (pref.);  cogn.  with  Old 
Fries,  to-,  te- ;  O.  H.  Ger.  zar-,  zer-}  za-,  ze-,  zi- ; 
Ger.  zer-.  ]  A  particle  formerly  used  in  composition 
with  verbs,  participles,  or  adjectives,  with  the 
force  of  asunder,  in  twain,  to  pieces,  or  with  an 
augmentative  force;  entirely,  quite,  altogether. 
[ALL-TO.] 

*tO-bete,  v.  t.    To  beat  severely. 

no-break.  *to-breke,  v.  t.  Or  «.  To  break  to 
pieces.  ( William  of  Palerne,  3,236.) 

*tO-breste,  v.  t.  or  i.   To  burst  to  pieces. 
*to-hew,  v.  t.    To  hew  or  cut  to  pieces. 
*tO-pincll,  v.  t.    To  pinch  severely. 

"  Fairy-like  to-pinch  the  unclean  knight." 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 
no-rent,  adj.    Rent  asunder.     (Spenser:  F.  Q., 
IV.  vii.  8.) 
•to-torne,  a.    Torn  to  pieces.    (Spenser:  F.  Q., 

*tO-WOrne,  adj.  Worn  out.  (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V. 
ix.  10.) 

t6-  (2).  pref.    [A.  S.  fo=for,  as  in  to'dcege=foT  the 
day,  to-day;  to  morgen=for  the  morn,  to-morrow. J 
to-day,  «.  &  adv. 

A.  As  mi  i,.it. :  The  present  day ;  as,  To-day  is  Fri- 
day. 

B.  As  adv. :  On  this  day ;  as,  They  left  to-day. 
to-morrow,  *to-morwe,  *to-morow,  s.  &  adv. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  day  after  the  present. 

"A  man  he  seems  of  cheerful  yesterdays 
And  confident  to-morrows." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

B.  As  adv. :  On  or  in  the  day  after  the  present. 
"Than  helpe  me,  lord,  to-morwe  in  my  bataille." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,402. 

II  Tomorrow  come  never:  On  a  day  which  will 
never  arrive ;  never. 
to-night,  s.  &  adv. 

A.  -4s  subst. :  The  present  or  the  coming  night. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  On  or  in  the  coming  night. 

"For  Seyd,  the  Pacha,  makes  a  feast  to-night: 
A  feast  for  promised  triumph  yet  to  come." 

Byron:  Corsair,  i.  1. 

*2.  Last  night.  (Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice, 
ii.  5.) 

*to-year,  *to-yere,  adv.  This  year.  (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

toad,  *tade,  node,  noode,  subst.  [A.  S.  tddige, 
tddie,  a  word  of  unknown  origin.]  [TADPOLE.) 

Zool. :  The  popular  name  of  any  species  of  the 
family  Bufonidte  (q.  v.),  which  is  almost  universally 
distributed,  but  is  rare  in  the  Australian  region, 
one  species  being  found  in  Celebes  and  one  in 
Australia.  Three  species  are  European :  The  Com- 
mon Toad  (Bufovulgaris)  and  the  Natterjack  (q.v.) 
(B.  calamita),  and  B.  variabilis.  The  common 
American  species  is  B.  lentiginosus,  and  is  more 
active  than  the  European  species,  moving  princi- 
pally by  leaping.  The  first  is  the  type  of  the  fam- 
ily. The  body  is  swollen  and  heavy-looking, covered 
with  a  warty  skin,  head  large,  flat,  and  toothless, 
with  a  rounded,  blunt  muzzle.  There  is  a  swelling 
above  the  eyes  covered  with  pores,  and  the  parot- 
ids are  large,  thick,  and  prominent,  and  secrete  an 
acrid  fluid,  which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  popu- 
lar stories  about  the  venom  of  the  toad,  or  they 
may  owe  their  origin  to  the  fact  that  when  handled 
or  irritated  these  animals  can  eject  a  watery  fluid 
from  the  vent.  But  neither  the  secretion  from  the 
parotids  nor  the  ejected  fluid  is  harmful  to  man, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  its  effects  on  the 
lower  animals  have  been  much  exaggerated.  The 
toad  has  four  fingers  and  five  partially-webbed  toes. 
The  general  color  above  is  a  brownish-gray,  the 
tubercles  more  or  less  brown  ;  under  surface  yellow- 
ish white,  sometimes  spotted  with  black.  Toads 
are  terrestrial,  hiding  in  damp,  dark  places  during 
the  day,  and  crawling  with  the  head  near  the 
ground,  for  their  short  limbs  are  badly  adapted  for 
leaping.  They  are  extremely  tenacious  of  life,  and 
can  exist  a  long  time  without  food;  thnir  hiberna- 
tion in  mud,  cracks,  and  holes  has  probably  given 
rise  to  the  stories  of  their  being  found  in  places 
where  they  must  have  existed  for  centuries  without 
food  and  air.  These  stories,  however,  have  no 
foundation  in  fact,  for  Dr.  Buckland  proved,  by 
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direct  experiment,  that  no  toad  can  live  for  two 
years  if  deprived  of  food  and  air.  [  PIPA,  SCHIN AM- 
TOAD.] 

1[  Toads,  like  other  Batrachians,  are  absent  from 
most  oceanic  islands,  the  reason  being  that  their 
spawn  is  immediately  destroyed  by  immersion  in 
saltwater.  (Darwin:  Orig.  of  Species.) 

If  Toad  in  the  hole:  A  dish  composed  of  meat 
baked  in  batter.  (Eng.) 

"The  dish  they  call  a  toad  in  a  hole  .  .  .  putting  a 
noble  sirloin  of  beef  into  a  poor,  paltry  batter-pudding." 
—.Wad.  LfArblay:  Diary,  vi.  153. 

toad-bag,  «.    (See  extract.) 

"  A  conjuror  or  '  white-wizard,'  who  cured  afflicted  per- 
sons by  means  of  the  toad-bag — a  small  piece  of  linen 
having  a  limb  from  a  living  toad  sewn  up  inside,  to  be 


change  in  his  constitution."— Athenaum,  Oct.  16,  1886,  p. 

toad-eater,  subst.  A  term  applied  to  a  fawning, 
obsequious  parasite;  a  mean  sycophant.  (Now 
shortened  to  toady.) 

*' A  corrupted  court  formed  of  miscreant  toad-eaters." 
— Knox:  Spirit  of  Despotism,  §  20. 

IT  The  original  meaning  is  one  who  is  willing  to 
do  any  dirty  or  disgusting  act  to  please  a  superior, 
as  the  sight  of  a  toad  is  most  disgusting.  The 
French  equivalent  is  avaler  des  couleuvres,  lit.=to 
swallow  adders,  hence,  to  put  up  with  mortifica- 
tions. 

toad-eating,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:    Pertaining  to  a  toad-eater  or  his 
practices ;  servilely  or  meanly  sycophantic. 

B.  As  subst.:  Servile  or  mean  sycophancy ;  toady- 
ism, 

toad-fish,  8. 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  American  name  for  any  fish  of 
the  genus  Batrachus,  from  the  large  head,  wide 
gape,  and  generally  repulsive  appearance  of  the 
species.  The  Common  Toad-fish  (Batrachus  tan)  is 
from  eight  inches  to  a  foot  long.light  brown  mar- 
bled with  black.  The  Grunting  Toad-fish  (B.  grun- 
niens),  about  the  samo  size,  is  brownish  above,  with 
darker  markings,  white  below,  fins  white  with 
brown  bands.  There  are  about  twelve  species  from 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas. 

toad-flax,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Linaria.  The  species  are  herba- 
ceous plants,  native  chiefly  of  the  colder  and  tem- 
perate parts  of  the  Old  World.  The  common  species 
(Linaria  vulgaris)  has  found  its  way,  probably 
along  with  grain  or  other  grasses,  into  the  United 
States.  Of  the  European  species  the  Round-leaved 
Toad-flax  is  Linaria  spuria ;  the  Sharp-pointed 
Toad-flax  or  Fluellen,  L.  elatine;  the  Yellow  Toad- 
flax, L.  vulgaris;  the  Upright  Purple  Toad-flax, 
L.  pelisseriana ;  the  Creeping  Pale-blue  Toad-flax, 
L.repens;  and  the  Least  Toad-flax,  i.  minor.  The 
most  common  is  the  Yellow  Toad-flax.  It  is  one  to 
two  feet  high,  with  a  leafy,  almost  glabrous,  stem ; 
linear  or  lanceolate  leaves,  often  whorled ;  and 
dense  racemes  of  flowers.  [BASTARD  TOAD-FLAX, 
THESIUM.] 

"By  toad-flax  which  your  nose  may  taste, 
If  you  have  a  mind  to  cast." 

Drayton:  Muses  Elysium,  Nymph.  3. 

IT  Prior  thinks  that  it  obtained  the  name  Toad- 
flax because  the  Lat.  bubonium(=&  plant  good  for 
buboes  and  swellings  in  the  groin),  used  by  Dodoens, 
in  describing  it,  was  mistaken  for  Mod.  Lat.  bufo- 
nius(=ot  or  belonging  to  a  toad).  [Buro.J 

Toad-flax  pug : 

Entom.  •  A  geometer  moth,  Eupithecia  linariata. 
It  is  of  variegated  color.  The  larva  feeds  on  the 
Yellow  Toad-flax. 

toad-head,  8.  A  popular  name  for  the  golden 
plover.  (Local  U.  S.) 

toad-lizards,  8.  pi. 

Zool.:  Thogenus  Phrynosoma  (q.v.). 

toad-pipe,  toad-pipes,  s. 

Bot. :  Equisetum  limosum,  E.  arvense,  and  other 
species  of  the  genus.  (Britten  dt  Holland.) 

ttoad-skep,  s. 

Bot. :  Probably  Polyporus  giganteus.  (Britten  & 
Holland.) 

toad-spit,  subst.  The  same  as  CUCKOO-SPIT 
(q.  v.). 

•toad-spotted,   a.     Tainted  and  polluted  with 

venom,  as  the  toad  was  popularly  supposed  to  be. 

"A  most  toad-spotted  traitor." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  3. 

toad-Sticker,  s.  A  contemptuous  name  for  a 
sword  or  a  knife.  (U.  S.  Colloq.) 

toad-stone  (1),  s.  A  popular  name  for  Bufonite 
(q.v.),  from  the  fact  that  it  was  formerly  supposed 
to  be  a  natural  concretion  found  in  the  head  of  the 


toast 

Common  Toad.  Extraordinary  virtues  were  attrib- 
uted to  it;  it  was  held  to  be  a  protection  against 
poison,  and  was  often  set  in  rings.  That  this  Belief 
was  rife  in  Shakespeare's  time  is  proved  by  the 
lines  (.-I*  You  Like  It,  ii.  1) : 

"Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head." 

According  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne  ( I'ulg.  Err.,  bk. 

iii.,ch.  xiii.),  there  were  two  kinds  of  toad-stones 

known  in  his  day;  the  one  "a  mineral  concretion, 

not  to  be  found  in  animals,  but  in  fields ;"  the  other 

"  taken  not  out  of  the  toad's  head,  but  out  of  a 

fish's  mouth,  being  handsomely  contrived  out  of 

the  teeth  of  the  lupus  marinus,  a  fish  often  taken  in 

our  northern  seas,  as  was  publicly  declared  by  an 

eminent  and  learned  physician"  (Sir  George  Ent). 

toad-stone  (2). s.    [From  the  German  todtstein 


German  name  was  given  because  of  its  barrenness 
in  metalliferous  ores.  The  rock  is  usually  much 
altered  by  chemical  agencies,  but  it  evidently 
belongs  to  the  group  of  dolerites. 

toad's  back  rail,  s. 

Arch. :  A  particular  kind  of  hand-rail  for  stairs. 
So  named  from  its  shape.  (Ogilvie.) 

toad's  eye,  s.    [TOAD'S  EYE  TIN.] 

toad's  eye  tin,  s. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Cassiterite  (q.v.),  occurring 
in  aggregated  groups  of  exceedingly  small  round 
bodies  with  radiated  structure,  supposed  by  the 
Cornish  miners  to  resemble  the  eye  of  a  toad. 

toad's  mouth,  s. 

Bot.:  Antirrhinum  majus.    (Britten  dk  Holland.) 

•toad  -er-jf,  s.  [Eng.  toad;  -ery.]  A  place  set 
apart  for  or  frequented  by  toads. 

"[Toads]  are  supposed  to  be  poisonous;  this  is  quite  a 
vulgar  error.  .  .  In  my  country  abode,  I  even  at- 
tempted to  make  them  a  place  of  retirement  and  called  it 
»toaaery."—Iiowhtnd  Hill:  Journal;  Through  the  North  of 
England  (ed.  1799),  p.  87.  (Note.) 

'toad-Ish,  o.  [English  toad ;  -ish.J  Like  a  toad; 
venomous. 

"A  speckled,  toadish,  or  poison  fish."— Herbert:  Travels 
noad'-let,  s.    [Eng.  toad;  dimin.  suff.  -let.']    A 
little  toad.     (Coleridge.) 

*t6ad  ling,  s.  [Eng.  toad;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.] 
A  little  toad ;  a  toadlet. 

"I  always  knew  you  for  a  toadling." — Mad.  If  Arbla-a: 
Diary,  i.  187. 

toad  Stool,  *tode-StOOl,  8.  [Eng.  toad,  and 
stool.  So  named  because  toads  and  frogs  were  sup- 
posed to  sit  upon  them.  (Prior.)  Berkeley,  how- 
ever^ thinks  tue  name  was  given  because  in  the 
opinion  of  the  old  herbalists  they  derived  their 
origin  from  toads,  as  puff-balls  were  supposed  to 
come  from  wolves,  and  deer-balls  (Elaphomyces) 
from  deer.] 

Bot. :  An  uneatable  Agaricust  Boletus,  or  other 
fungus  of  conspicuous  size,  as  distinguished  from  a 
mushroom  or  eatable  Agaric. 

"  The  grisly  todestool,  grown  there  mought  I  see, 
And  loathing  paddocks  lording  on  the  same." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  Dee.,  69. 

toad-jF,  8.  &  a.  [A  contract,  of  toad-eater  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  base,  servile  flatterer ;  a  sycophant,  a  toad- 
eater. 

"  Boys  are  not  all  toadies  in  the  morning  of  life."— 
Thackeray:  Hook  of  Snobs,  ch.  v. 

*2.  A  coarse,  rustic  woman.    (Scotch.) 
*B.  As  adj.:  Having  the  character  of  or  resem- 
bling a  toaa. 

"  Vice  is  of  such  a  toad y  complexion,  that  she  cannot 
choose  but  teach  the  soul  to  hate." — Feltuam:  Resolves. 
cent,  i.,  13. 

toad -y5,  v.  t.  [TOADY,  «. ]  To  fp.wn  upon  or  flat- 
ter ;  to  play  the  toady  or  sycophant  to. 

"  How  these  tabbies  love  to  be  toadied!"— O.  Column  th» 
Younger:  Poor  Gentleman,  ii.  2. 

toad-jMs.m,  s.  [Eng.  toady;  -ism.]  The  prac- 
tices or  manners  of  a  toady ;  servile  or  mean  syco- 
phancy. 

^"Philosophers,  who  can  behold  the  state  of  society, 
viz.,  toadyism,  organized — base  man-nnd-mammon  wor- 
ship, instituted  by  command  of  law;  snobbishness,  in  a 
word,  perpetuated,  and  mark  the  phenomenon  calmly." — 
Thackeray:  Book  of  Snobs,  cb.  in. 

toast,   Host,  *tost-en,  t>.  t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr.  foster; 
Sp.  ii  Port,  tostar.'j    [TOAST,  8.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  dry  and  scorch  by  the  heat  of  a  fire ;  as,  to 
toast  bread  or  cheese. 

2.  To   warm    thoroughly ;  as,   to  toast  the    feet. 
(Colloq.) 


fate,  •  fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,     her,     thgre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,    marine;     g6,    pot, 
or,     wore,    wolf,     w5rk,     wh6,    s6n;     mate,    cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


toast 

3  To  name  or  propose  as  one  whose  health,  suc- 
cess, Ac.,  is  to  be  drunk  ;  to  drink  to  the  success  of 
or  in  honor  of. 

"Five  deep  he  toasts  the  towering  lasses; 
Repeats  you  verses  wrote  on  glasses." 

l'i-:"f:  Cameleon. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  warm  one's  self  thoroughly  at  a  fire. 

"I  will  sing  what  I  did  leere.    .    .    . 
As  we  toasted  by  the  tire." 

Browne:  Shepherd's  Pipe,  Eel.  1. 

2.  To  give  or  propose  a  toast  or  health ;  to  drink 
a  toast  or  toasts. 

"These  insect  reptiles  while  they  go  on  caballing  and 
toasting,  only  nil  us  with  disgust."—  Burke:  Petition  of 
1'iiitarians. 

toast,  *toost,  Host,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tostee=&  toast  of 
broad,  from  Lat.  tosta,  fern,  of  tostus,  pa.  par.  of 
torreo=to  parch;  Spanish  tostada;  Port,  tostado.] 

1.  Bread  dried  and  scorched  by  the  fire,  or  such 
bread  dipped  in  melted  butter  or  in  some  liquor ;  a 
piece  of  toasted  bread  put  into  a  beverage. 

"  My  sober  evening  let  the  tankard  bless, 
With  toast  embrown' d,  and  fragrant  nutmeg  fraught. 
Warton:  Panegyric  on  Oxford  Ale. 

2.  A  lady   whose   health    is   drunk  in  honor  or 
respect. 

"It  happened  on  a  publick  day  a  celebrated  beauty  of 
those  times  was  in  the  Cross-Bath,  and  one  of  the  crowd 
of  her  admirers  took  a  glass  of  the  water  in  which  the 
fair  one  stood,  and  drank  her  health  in  the  company. 
There  was  in  the  place  a  gay  fellow,  half  fuddled,  who 
offered  to  jump  in,  and  swore,  though  he  liked  not  the 
liquor,  he  would  have  the  toast.  ThoThe  was  opposed  in 
his  resolution,  this  whim  gave  foundation  to  the  present 
honor  which  is  done  to  the  lady  we  mention  in  our 
liquors,  who  has  ever  since  been  called  a  toast."— Taller, 
No.  24. 

3.  A  person  who  is  named  in  honor  in  drinking,  as 
a  public  character  or  a  private  friend ;  anything 
honored  in  a  similar  manner;  anything  the  success 
of  which  is  drunk  ;  a  sentiment  proposed  for  general 
acceptance  in  drinking. 

"The  toast  of  the  Emperor,  proposed  by  Dr.  Stephan, 
was  received  with  enthusiasm,  all  the  guests  standing."— 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 
•4.  A  drinker,  a  toper. 

"When  having  half  din'd,  there  comes  in  my  host, 
A  catholic  good  and  a  rare  drunken  toast." 

Cotton:  Voyage  to  Ireland,  iil. 

IT  To  have  on  toast:  To  deceive,  to  take  in,  to 
swindle.  (Slang.)  [DONE,  H  (1).] 

"The  judges  in  the  High  Court  are  always  learning 
some  new  thing.  Yesterday  it  was  entered  on  the_  record 
that  thecourt  took  judicial  cognizance  of  a  quaint  and 
pleasing  modern  phrase.  They  discovered  what  it  was  to 
be  '  had  on  toast.'  ''—St.  James's  Gazette,  Nov.  6,  1886. 

toast-master,  s.  An  officer  who  at  great  public 
dinners  or  entertainments  announces  the  toasts  and 
leads  or  times  the  cheering. 

"Henry  Seller  was  for  many  years  toast-master  at 
various  corporation  dinners,  during  which  time  he  drank 
a  great  deal  of  foreign  wine."—  Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch. 
xrxiii. 

toast-rack,  s.  A  small  rack  of  metal  or  earthen 
ware,  to  hold  dry  toast. 

toast-water,  a.  Water  in  which  toasted  bread 
has  been  soaked,  used  as  beverage  by  invalids; 
toast  and  water. 

toast  -Sr,  s.    [Eng.  toast,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  toasts  bread,  &c. 

2.  A  fork  or  cage  to  hold  bread  or  meat  while 
toasting. 

*3.  One  who  drinks  a  toast, 

"  We  simple  toasters  take  delight 
To  see  our  women's  teeth  IOOK  white.'1 

Prior    Alma,  ii.  423. 

toast'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [TOAST,  v.] 
toasting-fork,  s.    A  three-  or  four-pronged  fork 
to  hold  a  slice  of  bread  while  toasting. 

•toasting-glass,  a.  A  drinking-glass  on  which 
was  inscribed  the  name  of  a  reigning  beauty,  often 
accompanied  with  verses  in  her  nonor.  Garth 
(1672-1719)  wrote  several  sets  of  verses  for  the  toast- 
ing-glasses  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club. 

•toasting-iron,  s.  A  toasting-fork.  Applied  in 
derision  to  a  sword. 

"Put  up  thy  sword  betimej 
Or  I'll  so  maul  you  and  your  toasting-iron, 
That  you  shall  think  the  devil  has  come  from  hell." 
Shakesp.    Kino  John,  iv.  8. 

toat,  «.    [ToTE.]    The  handle  of  a  bench  plane. 
*toat'-§r,  «.    [TooTER.]    A  trumpeter. 
"Hark  !  hark  !  these  toaters  tell  us  the  king's  coming." 
— Beattm.*  Flet. 
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*t&  bac-c»-na'-ll-an,8u6sf.  [Formed  from  Eng. 
tobacco,  in  imitation  of  bacchanalian.}  Quo  who 
indulges  in  tobacco ;  a  smoker. 

"  We  get  yery  good  cigars  for  a  bajoccho  and  a  half— 
that  is,  very  cheap  for  us  tobaccanalians.  — Thackeray: 

.V,  UV'UK'S,  Ch.  XXiV. 

*t6-bac -Chl-an,  s.  [Eng.  tobacco;  -ian.]  One 
who  smokes  tobacco ;  a  smoker. 

"  You  may  observe  how  idle  and  foolish  they  are,  that 
cannot  travel  without  a  tobacco  pipe  at  their  mouth;  but 
such  (I  must  tell  you)  are  110  base  tobacchians;  for  this 
manner  of  taking  the  fume,  they  suppose  to  be  gener- 
ous."— Venner:  Treatise  of  Tobacco,  p.  411. 

to-bac  -co,  *ta-bac  -co,s.  [Sp.fo6aco=tobacco, 
from  West  Indian  tabaco= the  tube  or  pipe  in  which 
Indians  smoked  the  plant.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Jn  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  The  dried  leaves  of  the  plant  described  under 
II.  1.,  used  for  smoking,  chewing,  or  as  snuff.    Its 
use  in  America  isof  unknown  antiquity.    Columbus 
noticed  that  the  natives  of  the  West  India  Islands 
used  the  leaves  in  rolls— cigars.    The  Aztecs  had 
cigar  tubes,  and  also  used  nostril  tubes  of  tortoise- 
shell  for  inhaling  the  smoke.    The  Mexicans  and 
North  American  Indians  usedpipes.   Oviedospeaks 
in  1526  of  the  inhaling  of  the  smoke  through  the 
forked  nostril  tube  by  the  Indians  of  Hispamola. 
Lobel,  in  his   History  of  Plants  (1576),  gives  an 
engraving  of  a  rolled  tube  of  tobacco  (a  cigar)  as 
seen  by  Colon  in  the  mouths  of  the  natives  of  San 
Salvador.    Ho  describes  it  as  a  funnel  of  palm-leaf 
with    a   filling  of   tobacco   leaves.    Cortez    found 
smoking  (by  means  of  a  pipe)  an  established  cus- 
tom   in   Mexico.    Tobacco    was    introduced    into 
Europe  by  Hermandez  de  Toledo,  in  1559,  and  into 
England  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  1565.    Harrison 
(Descript.  of  England)   fixes  on  1573  as  the  date 
when  the  smoking  of  tobacco  became  general  m 
England.    Its   use   was   extended    by   Sir   Walter 
Raleigh  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1586.    The  prac- 
tice was  made  the  butt  of  the  wits,  the  object  of 
denunciation  by  the  clergy,  and  the  subject  of  a 
pamphlet,  the  Counterblasts  to  Tobacco,  by  King 
James  I.    Its  use  was  condemned  by  kings,  popes, 
and   sultans,    and   smokers    were    condemned   to 
various  cruel  punishments.    In  thecanton  of  Berne 
the  prohibition  of  tlie  use  of   tobacco   was   put 
among    the    ten    commandments,    after    the   one 
against  adultery.    In  Turkey  smoking  was  made  a 
capital  offense.    Spite  of  all  these  denunciations 
and  prohibitions,  tobacco  is  the  most  extensively 
used  luxury  in  the  world.    The  method  of  manu- 
facture depends  upon  the  kind  of  tobacco  and  the 
article   required.    Cigars   are   made   of   the  best, 
which  is  grown  on  soils  peculiarly  adapted  to  pro- 
duce the  delicate  flavor ;  a  portion  of  the  northwest 
of  the  island  of  Cuba  is  the  best  of  all.    The  Con- 
necticut Valley,  some   parts   of   Virginia,    a   few 
counties  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  near  Cincinnati 
and    Maysville,    respectively,   are   noted    regions. 
There  is  no  definite  evidence  that  theuse  of  tobacco 
in  moderation  is  injurious,  but  in  excess  its  effects 
are  harmful  both  to  the  mental  and  bodily  func- 
tions. 

"  Every  thing  that  is  superfluous  is  very  adverse  to 
nature,  and  nothing  more  than  tobacco."—  Tenner:  Treat- 
ise on  Tobacco,  p.  409. 

II.   Technically: 

1.  Bat.:  The  genus  Nicotiana  (q.  v.),  the  species 
of  which  are  natives  of  tropical  America  and  east- 
ern Asia.  American  tobacco  is  Nicotiana,  tabacum 
and  its  varieties.  It  is  called  more  fully  the  Com- 
mon Virginian  or  Sweet-scented  Tobacco.  It  is  a 
herbaceous  plant,  three  to  six  feet  high,  with  large, 
oblong-lanceolate  loaves,  some  of  them  decurrent. 
All  are  covered  with  minute  hairs,  glandular  and 
viscid  at  the  tip.  The  flowers  are  terminal  in  pan- 
icles ;  the  funnel-shaped  corolla,  which  is  roseate  or 
pink,  is  more  than  an  inch  long.  It  is  largely  culti- 
vated in  Virginia  and  the  Southern  States,  from 
which  it  has  been  introduced  into  Europe,  C.  hum, 
&c.  N.  repanda,  a  native  of  Cuba,  has  white  flow- 
ers with  a  slender  tube,  and  is  used  for  making 
some  of  the  best  cigars.  Other  American  species 
are  N.  quadrivalvis,  which  grows  near  the  Missouri 
river;  N.  multivalvis.  from  the  Colombia  river ;  A*. 
nnna,  fro'm  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  N.  mucro- 
nhulla  or  latissima,  which  yields  the  Orinoco 
tobacco.  Of  Old  World  species,  N.  rustica,  Syrian 
or  English  tobacco,  is  a  native  of  all  continents, 
though  first  sent  to  England  from  America.  It  has 
a  square  stem,  with  ovate,  entire  leaves  on  petioles, 
and  a  greenish  corolla  with  a  cylindrical  tube.  It  is 
cultivated  in  many  countries,  and  furnishes  the 
Turkish  tobacco.  The  Persian  or  Shiraz  tobacco. 
N.  persica,  ia  covered  with  clammy  down ;  the  radial 
leaves  oblong,  the  caulino  ones  acuminate;  the 
corolla  salver-shaped.  It  yields  Persian  tobacco. 

2  Chemistry :  The  leaves  of  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Nicotiana,  obtained  chiefly  for  trade  purposes  from 
two  species,  Nicotiana  tabacum  and  N.  rustica. 
The  chemical  composition  of  the  leaves  has  been 


investigated  byPossett  and  Reiman.Grandean,  and 
more  recently  by  Dr.  James  Boll,  who  has  found  in 
the  yellow  uufermented  leaves  and  in  the  fully  fer- 
mented leaves  of  Virginia  tobacco  the  following 
percentage  composition  calculated  on  the  dry 
loaves : 

TTnfermented.        Fermented. 

Nicotine 2'20  3'86 

Organic  acids — 

Millie 4-17  9-06 

Citric I'OO  3-09 

Oialic 1-72  158 

Acetic :       -35  -80 

Tannic 6'82  1'34 

Nitrioacid '14  

Pectioacid 7-61  7'72 

Cellulose 12'64  10'38 

Starch 1'73  

Saccharine  matters 1459  — — 

Ammonia '03  

Soluble  extractive   matter 

containing  nitrogen 13-47  16 

Insoluble  albuminoids 4"68  14 

Resins  and  chlorophyll....    3'41  6'21 

Oilsandfats f. 2-27  IDT 

Indefinite    insoluble    mat- 
ter   1241  12 

Mineral  matter 11'36  H'95 

Commercially,  the  term  tobacco  applies  to  a 
variety  of  kinds  of  manufacture  known  under  the 
names  of  Plug,  Roll,  Cut,  Shag,  Cavendish,  Cigars, 
Flake,  &c. 

3.  Pharm. :  Externally  tobacco  is  a  powerful  irri- 
tant. In  the  form  of  snuff  it  is  sometimes  pre- 
scribed as  an  errhino  in  affections  of  the  head,  or 
smoked  as  a  sedative  and  expectorant  in  asthma. 
Internally  it  is  a  powerful  sedative  to  the  heart;  it 
sometimes  cures  diuresis  and  has  been  given  In 
dropsy.  (Garrod.) 

tobacco-booking  machine,  subst.  A  machine 
which  arranges  the  smoothed  leaves  of  tobacco  into 
symmetrical  piles. 

tobacco-box,  s.    A  box  for  holding  tobacco, 
tobacco-cutter,  s. 

1.  A   machine   for   shaving   tobacco-leaves   into 
shreds  for  chewing  or  smoking. 

2.  A  knife  for  cutting  plug-tobacco  into  smaller 
pieces. 

tobacco-knife,  subst.  A.  knife  for  cutting  plug- 
tobacco  into  pieces  convenient  for  the  pocket.  It 
is  usually  a  sort  of  guillotine  knife  worked  by  a 
lever,  and  cutting  downward  onto  a  wooden  bed. 
(U.  S.)  A  similar  machine  is  in  use  in  England  for 
cutting  cake  tobacco  for  smoking. 

*tobacco-man,  s.   A  tobacconist. 

tobacco-paper,  subst.  Paper  specially  made  for 
envelopes  for  cigarettes,  to  avoid  the  flavor  of  burn- 
ing cotton  or  linen.  Rice-paper  is  extensively  used. 

tobacco-pipe,  s.  An  implement  used  in  smoking 
tobacco.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  bowl,  in  which 
the  tobacco  is  placed,  and  a  stem,  more  or  less 
long,  through  which  the  smoke  is  drawn  into  the 
mouth.  In  form  and  material  pipes  vary  yery 
much ;  the  principal  materials  employed  are  pipe- 
clay, meerschaum,  porcelain,  and  wood. 

IT  Queen's  tobacco-pipe :  A  j'ocular  designation  or 
a  peculiarly-shaped  kiln  belonging  to  the  British 
Customs,  and  situated  near  the  London  Docks,  in 
which  are  collected  damaged  tobacco  and  cigars, 
and  contraband^foods,  as  tobacco,  cigars,  tea,  &c., 
which  have  been  smuggled,  till  a  sufficient  quantity 
has  been  accumulated,  when  the  whole  is  set  fire  to 
and  consumed. 

Tobacco-pipe  clay:  [PIPE-CLAY.] 

Tobacco-pipefish:  [PIPE-FISH.] 

tobacco-pouch,  s.  A  pouch  or  bag  for  holding 
tobacco. 

tobacco-root,  .-•. 

Botany :  The  root  of  Lewisia  rediviva,  one  of  the 
Mesembryacea?.  The  plant  has  succulent  leaves 
and  fugitive,  rose-colored  flowers,  and  the  root  is 
eaten  by  the  natives  of  northwestern  America. 

tobacco-seed  sugar,  s. 

Chem.:  CigH^On.  A  sugar  of  the  nature  of  cane- 
sugar,  or  saccharose,  observed  in  the  seeds  of  the 
tobacco  plant  by  Mr.  G.  Lewin,  of  the  Laboratory, 
Somerset  House,  England.  Its  specific  rotatory 
angle  is  73'2j,  and  it  is  inverted  in  the  same  way  as 
cane-sugar  by  the  action  of  mineral  acids. 

tobacco-stopper,  *.  A  little  plug  for  pressing 
down  the  burning  tobacco  in  the  bowl  of  the  pipe. 
(Eng.l 

tobacco-sugar,  s. 

Chem.:  A  mixture  of  saccharose,  dextrose,  and 
levulose,  discovered  by  Dr.  James  Hell  in  tobacco 
leaves,  which  have  been  preserved  from  any  undue 
fermentative  action.  The  threo  varieties  of  sugar 
exist  in  such  proportions  as  to  have  no  effect  on  a 
ray  of  polarized  light.  The  sugars,  separated  as  a 
lime  compound,  decomposed  with  oxalic-acid,  and 


boll,    tj6f;     pout,    jtfwl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
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tobacco-wheel 

purified  by  animal  charcoal,  yielded  results  approx- 
imating to  a  cane-sugar,  dextrose,  and  levulose. 
The  first-named  differs  from  ordinary  cane-sugar  by 
refusing  to  crystallize,  and  yielding  an  inverted 
sugar  with  an  angle  of  nearly  — 19°. 

tobacco-wheel,  s.  A  machine  by  which  leaves 
of  tobacco  are  twisted  into  a  cord. 

*td  bac'-c6n-er,  s.  [Eng.  tobacco;  n  connect., 
and  suff.  -er. }  One  who  uses  tobacco ;  a  smoker. 

*t6-bac -c6n-Ing,  s.  [TOBACCO.]  Using  tobacco ; 
smoking. 

"Neither  was  it  any  news  upon  this  guild-day,  to  have 
the  cathedral,  now  open  on  all  sides,  to  be  filled  with 
musketeers,  waiting  for  the  major's  return;  drinking  and 
tobacconing  as  freely,  as  if  it  had  turned  ale-house  " — Bp 
Hall,  His  Sard  Measure. 

t6-bac  -c6n-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  tobacco;  n  connect., 
and  suff.  -ist,] 

*1.  One  who  smokes  tobacco ;  a  smoker. 
"Let  every  cobler,  with  his  dirty  fist, 
Take  pride  to  be  a  blacke  tobacconist, 
Let  idiot  coxcombs  sweare  'tis  excellent  geare, 
And  with  a  whiffe  their  reputations  seare." 

J.  Taylor:  Plutoea  Proclamation. 

2.  A  dealer  in  tobacco ;  one  who  sells  tobacco, 
cigars,  &c. 

"Colonial  merchants,  grocers,  sugar  bakers,  and  tobac- 
conists, petitioned  the  House  and  besieged  the  public 
offices." — Macau/ay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

TO-ba'-gO,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  An  island  in  the  West  Indies. 

Tobago-cane,  s.  The  trade  name  of  the  slender 
trunks  of  Bactris  minor,  imported  into  Europe  and 
made  into  walking-sticks. 

to-ber-mSr -He,  s.  [After  Tobermory,  Island  of 
Mull,  where  found;  suff.  -ite  (.Mm.).] 

Min.:  A  massive  granular  mineral;  specific  grav- 
ity 2'423;  color,  pale-pinkish  white;  translucent. 
According  to  E.  S.  Dana,  the  analyses  point  to  its 
probable  identity  with  gyrolite  (q.  v.). 

to -bine,  s.    [Ger.  tobin;  Dut.  tabijn.] 

Fabric:  A  stout,  twilled  silk,  much  resembling 
Florentine,  used  for  dresses. 

To -bit,  s.     [Gr.  Tobit,  Tobeit.\ 

Apocrypha:  A  book  generally  placed  between  2 
Esdras  and  Judith,  and  containing  fourteen  chap- 
ters. A  pious  man,  Tobit  by  name,  resident  in 
Thisbe  in  Naphthali,  was  taken  captive  by  Enemes- 
sar  (Shaltnaneser),  king  of  Assyria,  and  located  in 
Nineveh.  When  his  countrymen  were  put  to  death 
by  the  king's  order,  their  bodies  were  thrown  into 
the  streets.  Tobit  made  a  practice  of  burying 
them,  and  compromised  himself  by  these  acts  of 
humanity.  Once,  when  he  had  buried  a  body,  and, 
being  in  consequence  ceremonially  unclean,  was 
sleeping  outside  by  the  wall  of  liis  court-yard, 
"  the.  sparrows  muted  warm  dung  "  into  his  eyes 
and  made  him  blind  (i.,  ii.).  In  the  days  of  his 
prosperity  he  had  lent  ten  talents  of  silver  to  a 
countryman,  Gabael,  who  lived  at  Rages  in  Media. 
At  another  Median  city,  Ecbatana,  was  a  relative 
of  his  called  Raguel,  whose  daughter  Sara  had 
been  married  to  seven  husbands,  all  of  whom  had 
been  killed  by  Asmodeus,  the  evil  spirit,  on  the  mar- 
riage-night before  they  could  possess  their  bride. 
To  recover  the  lent  money,  Tobit  despatched  his 
son  Tobias,  having  as  his  companion  a  man-servant. 
The  two  set  out  for  Rages,  taking  Ecbatana  on  the 
way.  As  Tobias  was  bathing  in  the  Tigris,  a  fish 
leaped  out  of  the  water,  attempting  to  devour  him ; 
but  he  caught  his  assailant,  which  was  cooked  and 
eaten  by  the  travelers,  the  heart,  the  liver,  and 
the  gall  being  kept  by  Tobias,  on  the  advice  of  his 
companion,  the  heart  and  the  liver  to  be  smoked 
for  the  expulsion  of  evil  spirits  from  persons  pos- 
sessed, and  the  gall  to  remove  whiteness  in  the  eye 
(iii.-vi.).  Arrived  at  Ecbatana,  he  married  the 
maiden,  smoking  out  the  evil  spirit  who  would 
have  made  away  with  him.  During  the  marriage 
festivities  the  companion  was  despatched  to  Rages 
for  the  lent  money,  and  obtained  it,  the  two  ulti- 
mately returning  with  the  bride  to  Nineveh  to 
Tobit,  whose  blindness  was  cured  by  the  gall  of  the 
fish  (vii.-xi.).  When  the  time  came  for  paying  the 
servant,  he  declined  all  compensation,  and  revealed 
himself  to  be  Raphael,  one  of  seven  angels  of  exalted 
rank  and  function  (xii.).  Sincere  thanksgiving  fol- 
lowed to  God,  who  had  sent  the  angel  (xiii.).  By 
direction  of_Tobit,  Tobias  removed  from  Nineveh, 
the  destruction  of  which  had  been  prophesied  by 
Jonah  (xiv. ;  cf.  Jonah  iii.  4.  &c.). 

Viewed  as  a  tale  designed  to  commend  piety  and 
trust  in  God,  the  book  of  Tobit  evinces  considerable 
genius,  the  plot  being  well  sustained,  and  some  of 
the  scenes,  depicting  domestic  life,  being  beauti- 
fully drawn.  It  resembles  a  modern  novel  in  mak- 
ing its  virtuous  hero  struggle  with  adversity,  in 
having  love  scenes  and  a  marriage,  and  a  personage 
apparently  of  humble  rank  ultimately  proved  to  Be 
of  a  very  high  order,  with  a  general  diffusion  of 
happiness  at  the  close.  Whether  or  not  there  is  in 
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it  a  nucleus  of  historic  truth  cannot  now  be  known ; 
the  most  of  it  is  clearly  unhistoric.  The  expulsion 
of  evil  spirits  by  the  smoke  of  the  burning  heart 
and  liver  of  a  fish,  and  the  curing  of  eye-disease  by 
its  gall,  are  mentioned  apparently  not  as  miracles, 
but  as  parts  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  A 
fish  large  enough  to  threaten  the  life  of  Tobias  is 
eaten  by  him  and  the  angel  seemingly  at  a  single 
meal.  Finally,  as  shown  by  Prof.  Sayce  (The  Wit- 
ness of  Ancient  Monuments,  pp.  38, 39),  it  was  not 
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bhalmaneser,  but  Tiglath  Pileser,  who  carried  the 
people  of  Naphthali  captive  (cf.  Tobit  i.  2,  3,  &2 
Kings  xv.  29.) ;  Sennacherib's  father  was  not  Shal- 
maneser,  but  Sargon  (Tobit  i.  15) ;  it  was  not  fifty- 
five  days,  but  twenty  years,  after  the  return  of 
bonnacherib  from  Palestine  that  he  was  murdered 
by  his  sons  (21).  It  is  doubtful  if  either  Rages  or 
Jicbatana  existed  at  the  time  when  Tobit  is  said  to 
have  lived  (i.  14,  iii.  7).  Those  who  captured 
Nineveh  were  Kyaxares  and  Nabopolassor,  not 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  Assuerus  (Xerxes),  the  latter 
of  whom  did  not  live  till  150  years  after  the  time 
when  Nineveh  fell  (xiv.  15).  It  is  believed  that 
Tobit  was  written  about  350  B.  C.  Opinions  differ 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  first  published  in  Greek, 
or  whether  there  may  have  been  a  Hebrew  or  an 
Arameean  original. 

tS-bSg  -an,  to-bog  -gan,  'to-b5g  -gm,  s.  [A 
corrupt,  of  American  Indian  odabogan=a  sled  or 
sledge.] 

1.  A  kind  of  sled  used  for  gliding  down  snow-cov- 
ered slopes.    It  is  simply  a  piece  of  birch  or  bass- 
wood,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  from  five  to  eight 
feet  long  by  one  or  two  broad,  bent  up  in  front  like 
the  dash-board  of  a  sleigh,  and  braced  by  several 
cross-pieces  of  hard  wood  a  foot  apart,  and  by  two 
round  rods,  one  on  each  side,  on  top  of  the  cross- 

Eieces,  all  fastened  by  catgut  to  the  sleigh.  The 
endatthe  bow  is  strengthened  by  two  cross-pieces, 
and  kept  in  shape  by  catgut  strings  at  the  ends 
bound  to  the  front  cross-piece  and  rod.  Grooves 
are  cut  on  the  under  side  of  the  tobogau  to  let  the 
knots  sink  below  the  wood. 

2.  A  sledge  to  be  drawn  by  dogs  over  snow. 
tobogan-slide,  s.    A  way  prepared  for  the  use  of 

the  tobogan,  in  which  advantage  is  taken  of  a  natu- 
ral inclined  plane  which,  at  the  starting  point,  is 
augmented  artificially  at  a  very  steep  grade  by 
means  of  trestle-work  covered  with  planks. 


toddy 

toc-Ol  -6-gy5,  s.  [Greek  <ofcos=parturition,  and 
;t,y(«= a  word,  a  treatise.] 

Meil. :  The  science  of  obstetrics  or  midwifery ; 
that  department  of  medicine  which  treats  of  partu- 
rition. 

t6:corn  al  Ite,  s.  [After  Manual  A.  Tocornal, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Chili,  to  whom  tuo  original 
belonged;  sufl". -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  pale-yellow  amorphous  mineral,  altering 
by  exposure  to  the  air  to  a  blacki.-h  color.  Soft  • 
streak,  yellow.  Analysis  yielded :  Silver,  Si-*! ;  mer- 
cury, 3'90;  iodine,  41'77;  siliceous  residue,  16-65= 
96T2,  hence  the  probable  formula,  AgI+Hg»I. 
Occurs  at  Chafiarcillo,  Chili. 

toe  -sin,  *tock  same,  s.  [O.  Fr.  t<>quesing=an 
alarm-bell,  from  >oquer=tn  clan,  to  knock,  to  hit, 
andsi'j(<j=a  sign,  a  mark,  a  bell;  Lat.signum;  Fr. 
tocsin.'}  An  alarm-beU ;  a  bell  rung  as  a  signal  or 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  alarm. 

to-cfls'-so,  8.     [Abyssinian.] 

Bat. :  Eleusine  tocusso,  an  Abyssinian  cereal. 

tod,  *tOdde,  *tode,  subst.  [Icel.  toddi=a.  tod  of 
wool,  a  bit,  a  piece  ;  Ger.  zotte,  zote=a  tuft  of  hair 
hanging  together,  a  rag,  anything  shaggy.] 

1.  A  bush,  especially  of  thick  ivy;  a  thick  mass 
of  growing  foliage. 

"  These  valiant  and  approved  men  of  Britain, 
Like  boadingi  owls,  creep  into  tods  of  ivie. 
And  hoot  their  fears  to  one  another  nightly." 
Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Bonduca,  i.  L 

2.  A  bunch,  a  mass. 

"  Here,  again,  is  the  ivy  with  its  heavy  tods  of  berry 
already  bronzing." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*3.  An  old  weight  used  in  buying  and  selling 
wool.  It  was  usually  equal  to  twenty-eight  pounds, 
or  two  stone ;  but  it  varied  in  different  parts. 

"  Every  tod  yields  pound  and  odd  shilling;  fifteen  hun- 
dred shorn,  what  comes  the  wool  to?" — Shakesp.:  Winter's 
Tale,  iv.  2. 

4.  A  fox,  from  his  bushy  tail.    (Eng.) 
"  With  the  most  charming  country  in  front,  and  ap- 
parently the  right  sort  of  tod,  there  appeared  no  reason 
why  a  good  run  should  not  be  in  store    — Fit-lit   Feb  26. 
1887. 

tod-stove,  s. 

1.  A  box-stove  adapted  for  burning  small  and 
round  wood,  brush,  limbs,  and  the  like. 


on  a  tobogan.    A  favorite  pastime  in  Canada. 

"The  love  of  rapid  motion  is  also  at  the  bottom  of 
tobogganing — an  exciting  and  at  times  a  somewhat  danger- 
ous pastime."— Field,  Dec.  25,  1886. 

to-bog  -an-er,  to-bog'-gan-er,  s.  [Eng.  tobog- 
an;  -er.]  A  tobogaiiist. 

"The  competitors  included  all  the  well  known  tobog- 
ganers."—field,  March  6,  1886. 

to-bog'-an-Ist,  to-bog  -gan-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  tobog- 
an; -ist.]  One  who  practices  toboganing. 

*tOC-ca  -ta,  s.  [Ital..  from  toccare  =  to  touch,  to 
play  upon,  to  mention.] 

Old  Music:  (1)  A  prelude  or  overture;  (2)  A  com- 
position written  as  an  exercise ;  (3)  A  fantasia ;  (4) 
A  suite. 

toch  -er  (ch  guttural) ,  s.  [Gael,  tochradh ;  Irish 
tochar=a  portion  or  dowry.]  A  marriage  portion  ; 
the  dowry  brought  by  a  wife  to  her  husband. 
(Scotch.) 

"But  I  care  not  a  penny  for  her  tochei — I  have  enough 
of  my  own." — Scott:  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xxviii. 

.]     To 


tod's  tall,  s. 

Botany:  A  popular  name  for  various  species  of 
Lycopodium  or  Club-moss.  (Scotch.) 

*tod,  v.  t.  or  i.  [ToD,  e.]  To  yield  in  weight ;  to 
weigh.  [ToT.] 

"  Hay,  corn,  and  straw  bills  will  tod  up  to  a  fairish 
sum."— Field,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

t&d  da  11-a,  s.  [From  kakatoddali,  the  Malabar 
name  of  Toddalia  aculeata.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Xantboxylaceae.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, trifotiplate,  with  pellucid  dots ;  flowers  small, 
unisexual,  in  terminal  panicles ;  fruit  a  globular 
berry.  Natives  of  tropical  Asia  and  Africa.  Tod- 
dalia aculeata  is  a  large,  scandent  prickly  shrub 
from  the  Indian  mountains.  The  people  of  Coro- 
mandel  eat  the  leaves  raw  and  pickle  the  ripe  ber- 
ries. Both  have  a  pungent  taste.  Its  bark  is  used 
in  remittent  fever.  A  tincture  or  infusion  of  it  is 
an  aromatic  tonic.  The  root  bark  is  used  in  Madras 
as  a  dye-stuff.  (Calcutta  Exhib.  Report.) 

*todde,  s.    [ToD,s.] 

s,  c.]  A  little,  toddling  walk  ; 


toca  -er  less  (eft  guttural),  a.  [Eng.  tocher; 
-If UK.]  Portionless ;  without  a  marriage  portion. 
(Scotch.) 

"Whilk  now,  as  a  landless  laird  wi'  a  tocherless  daugh- 
ter, no  one  can  blame  me  for  departing  from." — Scott: 
Waverly,  ch.  Ixvii. 

took -ay,  8.    [Native  name  (?).] 

ZooL:  An  unidentified  Indian  gecko.  Probably 
Hemidactyluit  maculatus,  the  Spotted  Gecko  or 
Spotted  Hemidactyle. 

toc'-kiis,  s.    [Latinized  from  tok  (q.  v.).] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Bucerotidse,  with  fifteen  spe- 
cies, from  tropical  and  southern  Africa. 

t6  -co,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Chastisement. 
(Slang.) 

"  The  school-leaders  come  up  furious,  and  administer 
toco  to  the  wretched  fags." — T.  Hughes:  Tom  Brown's 
Schooldays,  pt.  i.,  ch.  v. 

to-co'-ca.  «.    [Brazilian  name  of  a  species.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Melastomaceee,  the  leaf-stalks  of 
which  have  a  bladder,  divided  longitudinally  into 
two  parts,  which  the  ants  utilize  as  nests.    The 
flowers  are  pink   or  white.    The  fruit  of    Toroca 

Btianensis  is  eatable,   and   the  juice   is    used  in 
emerara  for  ink. 


"  Her  daily  little  toddle  through  the  town."— Trollone. 
(Annandale.) 

toddle,  v.  i.  [The  same  as  tattle,  a  frequent,  from 
totter;  Sw.  tulta  =  ta  toddle.]  [TOTTER.]  To  walk 
unsteadily,  as  a  child;  to  walk  in  a  tottering  way, 
like  a  child  or  feeble  person. 

"And  the  bits  o1  weans  that  come  toddling  to  play  wi* 
me." — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xliv. 

tod-dle-kln,  s.  [Eng.  toddle;  dirain.  suff.  •kin.'} 
A  little  child.  (Collog.) 

"A  few  tolerable  toddlekins  in  the  intermediate  cab- 
ins."— Queen,  Sept.  26,  1885. 

tod -dler,  8.  [English  toddle,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
toddles ;  a  little  child. 

tod  -dy,  8.  [Hind,  tdri,  Mdt=the  juice  or  sap  of 
the  palmyra-tree  and  of  the  cocoa-nut,  from  tar=& 
palm-tree.] 

1.  The  name  generally  given  by  Europeans  to  the 
sweet,  refreshing  liquors  which  are  procured  in  the 
tropics  by  wounding  the  spathes  or  stems  of  certain 
palms,  on  which  the  sap  and  juices  exude  from  the 
trunks  or  from  the  fruit-stalks.  In  the  West  Indies 
toddy  is  obtained  from  the  trunk  of  the  .Attalea 
cohune,  a  native  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  In 
Southeastern  Asia  the  palms  from  which  it  is  col- 
lected are  the  gomuti,  cocoa-nut,  palmyra,  date, 
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toddy-bird 

and  the  kittul,  or  Caryota  urens.  When  newly 
drawn  from  the  tree  the  liquor  is  clear  and  in  taste 
rc'siMiibles  malt.  In  a  very  short  time  it  becomes 
turbid,  whitish,  and  sub-acid,  quickly  running  into 
the  various  stages  of  fermentation,  acquiring  an 
intoxicating  quality,  still  retaining  the  name  of 
toddy.  It  is  also  distilled  into  arrack,  made  into 
vinegar,  and  throughout  all  eastern  countries  is 
employed  as  yeast,  as  it  begins  to  ferment  in  a  few 
hours  after  it  is  drawn. 

2.  A  mixture  of  spirit  and  water  sweetened ;  as, 
whisky    toddy.     Strictly   speaking,   toddy   differs 
from  grog  in  being  always  made  with  boiling  water, 
while  grog  is  made  with  cold  water,  but  the  latter 
word  is  often  used  in  the  same  senso  as  toddy. 
"  First  count 's  for  that  with  divers  jugs, 
To  wit,  twelve  pots,  twelve  cups,  twelve  mugs, 
Of  certain  vulgar  drink,  called  toddy, 
Said  Gull  did  sluice  said  Gudgeon's  body." 

Anstey:  Pleaders's  Guide,  lect.  7. 

toddy-bird,  s.    [TODDY-SHRIKE.] 

toddy-blossom,  s.  An  inflorescence  on  the  nose, 
«aused  by  indulgence  in  alcohol ;  a  rum-bud. 

toddy-cat,  s. 

Zool.:  Paradoxurus  typus,  common  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  India  and  Ceylon,  extending 
through  Burmah  and  the  Malayan  peninsula  to  the 
islands.  1 1  is  about  forty-five  inches  long,  of  which 
the  tail  occupies  about  twenty :  color  brownish- 
black,  with  some  dingy  yellowish  stripes  on  each 
side.  (See  extract.) 

"It  is  very  abundant  in  the  Carnatic  and  Malabar 
coast,  where  it  is  popularly  called  the  Toddy^at,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  supposed  fondness  for  the  juice  of  the 
palm,  a  fact  which  appears  of  general  acceptation  both 
in  India  and  Ceylon  (where  it  is  called  the  Palm-cat),  and 
which  appears  to  have  some  foundation." — Jerdon:  JV/am- 
mals  of  India  (ed.  1874),  p.  121. 

toddy-drawer,  s.  A  person  who  draws  and  sells 
toddy,  and  makes  and  sells  other  spirituous  liquors. 
(Balfour :  Cyclop.  India.) 

toddy-shrike,  toddy-bird,  s. 

Ornith.:  Artamus  fuscus,  the  Palmyra  Swallow, 
or  Ashy  Swallow-shrike,  from  India  and  Ceylon.  It 
is  about  seven  inches  long,  of  dusky  plumage,  and 
is  most  abundant  in  wooded  districts,  especially 
where  palm-trees  abound,  more  particularly  the 
Palmyra  palm,  from  which  it  takes  several  of  its 
popular  names.  (Jerdon.) 

to  -de-a,  «.  [Named  after  Henry  Julius  Tode,  of 
Mocklenburgh,  a  mycologist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Osmundese.  From  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

to  -dl-dffl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tod(us);  Lat.  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff. -idee.] 

Ornith. :  Todies ;  a  genus  of  Picarian  Birds,  with 
a  single  genus  Todus  (q.  v.). 

to-dl-rham  -phiis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  todus,  and  Gr. 
rhamphos=the  crooked  beak  of  birds.J 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Alcedinidaj,  with  three  spe- 
cies, confined  to  the  Eastern  Pacific  Islands.  Bill 
straight,  very  much  depressed ;  nostrils  basal, 
fissure  oblique,  hardly  apparent,  bordered  by  the 
frontal  feathers ;  wings  short,  rounded ;  tail  long, 
feathers  equal,  and  twelve  in  number;  tarsi  elon- 
gated, moderate,  and  reticulated. 

to  -dus,  «.  [Latinized  from  the  native  name  tody 
<q.r.).J 

Ornith.:  Tody,  the  type-genus  of  Todidee  (q.  v.), 
with  five  species,  from  Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamaica,  and 
Porto  Rico.  Bill  with 
edges  straight  and  finely 
notched,  short  bristles 
round  base;  nostrils  in  a 
shortgroove;  wings  with 
fourth  to  sixth  quills 
longest  and  equal ;  tarsi 
with  one  long  scale  in 
front;  outer  toe  united 
to  second  joint,  inner  toe 
to  first  joint;  clawscom- 
pressed  and  curved. 

to  -djf,  subst.    [Native 
name.] 

Ornith.:  Any  individual 
of  the  gonus Todus  (q.  v.). 
They  are  delicate,  bright-colored  insectivorous 
birds,  of  small  size,  and  allied  to  the  Motmots, 
though  externally  more  resembling  the  Flycatch- 
ers, with  which  they  were  formerly  classed.  One 
of  the  best  known  species  is  Todus  viridis,  the 
Green  Tody,  from  Jamaica.  The  popular  name, 
however,  is  not  confined  to  the  genus  Todus ;  the 
Jayan  Tody  is  Eurylalmus  javanicus,  and  theGreat- 
bllled  Tody,  Cymbirhynchus  macrorhynchus. 

*tod-ys-hatte,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.=toad's  hat.]  A 
toad  stool.  (Prompt  Pare.) 
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I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  senso  as  II.  1. 

2.  The  fore-part  of  the  hoof  of  a  horse,  and  of 
other  hoofed  animals. 

3.  The  member  of  an  animal's  foot,  correspond- 
ing to  the  toe  in  man. 

4.  The  fore-part  of  a  boot,  shoe,  or  the  like. 

5.  A  projection  from  the  foot-piece  of  an  object, 
to  give  it  a  broader  bearing  and  greater  stability. 

"  Baulks  of  14in.  timber  were  put  in  across  and  beneath 
the  permanent  way  between  the  toes  of  the  footings,  to 
keep  apart  the  walls."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

6.  A  barb,  stud,  or  projection,  on  a  lock-bolt. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Anatomy: 

(I)  Human:  One  of  the  five  extremities  in  which 
the  foot  terminates  anteriorly,  as  the  hand  does  in 
five  fingers.  Its  bones  are  called  phalanges.  Essen- 
tially they  correspond  with  those  of  the  hand ;  but 
the  phalanges  of  the  four  outer  toes  are  much 


together 


*t6-f  ore  ,  adv.  &  prep.    [A.  S.  tdforan.] 

A.  As  adv. :  Before,  formerly,  previously. 

"And  so,  as  thou  haste  herde  tofore, 
The  fals  tunges  were  lore." 

Oower-  C.  A.,  11. 

B.  As  prep. :  Before. 

"So  shall  they  depart  the  manor  with  the  corn  and  the 
bacon  tofore  him  that  hath  won  it."—  Spectator.  (Todil). 

*to-for-en,  *to-forn,  *to-forne,  prep.  [A.  S. 
ttiforan.]  Before. 

"Thus  is  he  an  averous  man,  that  loveth  his  tresor 
toforn  God,  and  an  idolaster." — Chaucer:  Persones  Tale. 

toft,  s.    [Dan.  (o/(=an  inclosed  piece  of  ground 


,    .  . 

near  a  house.    The  same  word  as  tuft  (q.  v.).J 
\.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  grove  or  clump  of  trees.   (P 


'rov.) 


while  those  of  the  great  toe — 

thumb  in  size.  Sometimes  in  adults  the  two  pha  • 
langesof  the  little  toe  are  connected  by  bone  into 
a  single  piece.  The  groat  toe  is  called  the  hallux. 
In  the  embryo  it  is  shorter  than  the  others,  and 
temporarily  projects  at  right  angles  to  them,  as  it 
does  permanently  in  the  monkey. 
(2)  Compar.:  In  the  modern  order  Primates 


Todus  Viridis. 


number  of  toes  is  five,  though  a  less  number  mai 
be  present ;  thus  cats  and  dogs  have  five  toes  each 
on  the  fore  feet  and  four  on  the  hind ;  the  rhi- 
noceros has  three  toes  on  each  foot,  the  camel  two, 
and  in  the  horse  the  typical  five  digits  are  reduced 
to  three,  of  which  only  one  (the  third)  is  functional, 
and  inclosed  in  a  hoof,  the  other  two  (the  second 
and  fourth)  being  reduced  to  splint-bones.  In 
birds  the  toes  furnish  one  of  the  primary  charac- 
ters by  which  the  class  is  divided  into  orders,  and 
may  be  adapted  for  prehension, perching, climbing, 
scraping,  wading,  or  swimming. 
2.  Machinery: 

(1)  The  lower  end  of  a  vertical  shaft,  as  a  mill- 
spindle  which  rests  in  a  step. 

(2)  An  arm  on  the  valve-lifting  rod  of  a  steam- 
engine.    A  cam  or  lifter  strikes  the  toe  and  operates 
the  valve;   such  toes   are  known    respectively  as 
steam-toes  and  exhaust-toes. 

H  To  turnup  t he  toes:  To  die.    (Slang.) 

"Several  arbalestriers  turned  their  toes  up." — Reade: 
Cloister  <fr  Hearth,  ch.  xiiv. 

toe-calk,  subst.  A  prong  or  barb  on  the  too  of  a 
horse's  shoe,  to  prevent  slipping  on  ice  or  frozen 
ground. 

toe,  v.  t.    [TOE,  s.] 

1.  To  hit  or  strike  with  the  toe.    (Colloq.) 

2.  To  touch  or  reach  with  the  toes ;  as,  to  toe  a 
line. 

*3.  To  border  on. 

"Then  more  meadow-land  with  a  neglected  orchard, 
.ind  then  the  little  gray  school-house  itself  toeing  the 
highway." — Burroughs:  Pepacton,  p.  244. 

IT  To  toe  the  scratch  or  mark :  To  stand  exactly  at 
the  scratch-line  marking  the  starting  point  of  a 
race,  or  the  place  where  pugilists  meet  in  the  ring; 
hence,  to  come  forward  fully  prepared  for  any 
encounter,  struggle,  or  trial. 

toed,  a.    [Eng.  to(e);  •ed.'] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  or  being   supplied  with 
toes ;  generally  in  composition ;  as,  short-toed,  long- 
toed,  &c. 

"Their  very  feet  were  toed  with  scorpions."— Homed: 
Parley  of  Beasts,  p.  39. 

2.  Carp. :  A  brace,  strut,  or  stay  is  said  to  be  toed 
when  it  is  secured  by  nails  driven  in  obliquely  and 
attaching  it  to  the  beam,  sill,  or  joist. 

to-fa'-na,  s.    [AQUATOFANA.] 

toff,  8.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  probably  a  corrupt,  of 
tuft(n.  v.).]  A  dandy,  a  fop,  a  swell.  (Slang.) 

"Persons  with  any  pretensions  to  respectability  were 
vigorously  attacked,  for  no  earthly  reason  save  that  they 
were  toff's." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

t5f-iy,  tof-fee,  taf-fy,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.! 
A  kind  of  tablet  sweetmeat,  composed  of  boiled 
sugar  with  a  proportion  of  butter. 

to-neT-dl-a,  tof-flel  -dl-a,  subst.  [Named  after 
Mr.  Tofield,  a  Yorkshire  botanist.] 

Botany :  Scottish  Asphodel ;  a  genus  of  Veratrea?. 
Perianth  six-partite,  with  a  small  three-partite 
involucre.  Stamens  six,  capsule  three  to  six-celled, 
cells  united  at  the  base,  many-seeded.  Known  spe- 

Tofleldia 


2.  Law*.  A  messuage,  or  rather  a  place  where  a 
messuage  has  stood,  but  is  decayed ;  a  house  and 
homestead. 

U  It  is  found  frequently  as  the  second  element  in 
place  names;  as,  Vtigtoft,  Lang(o/t,&c. 

toft'-man,  8.  [Eng.  toft,  and  man.]  The  owner 
or  possessor  of  a  house  and  homestead.  [TOFT,  2.] 

*toft  -Stead,  s.    [Eng.  toft,  and  stead.}    A  toft. 
'The  fields  arecommonable  from  the  12th  of  August  to 
the  12th  of  November  to  every  burgess  or  occupier  of  a 
toftstead." — Archrvologia,  llvi.  415. 

t8f-US,S.     [TOPHUS.] 

t5g,  v.  t.  or  t.  [From  Lat.  toga;  ct.togs.]  To 
dress.  (Slang.)  . 

''Scrumptious  young  girls,  you  tog  out  so  finely, 
Adorning  the  diggings  so  charming  and  guy." 

Chambers'  Journal,  July,  1879,  p.  868. 

to  -ga,  «•  [Lat.,  from  tego=to  cover.] 
Roman  Antiq.:  The  principal  outer  garment  and 
characteristic  national  dress  of  the  Romans,  who 
were  hence  designated  as  emphatically  the  Gens 
Togata,  while  the  Greek  pallium  distinguished  for- 
eigners. The  right  of  wearing  it  was  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  citizens,  its  use  being  forbidden  toPere- 
grini  and  slaves.  It  was,  moreover,  the  garb  of 
peace,  in  contradistinction  to  the  sagum  of  the 
soldier.  The  shape  of  the  toga  and  the  way  in 
which  it  was  worn  are  much  dis- 
puted. In  outline  it  was  probably 
slightly  curved.  The  ordinary 
mode  of  wearing  it  was  to  throw 
the  whole  toga  over  the  left  shoul- 
der, leaving  one  extremity  to  cover 
the  left  arm,  and  to  bring  it  round 
the  back  and  under  the  right  arm, 
which  remained  at  liberty,  the 
second  end  being  carried  again 
over  the  left  shoulder.  In  thisway, 
the  broadest  part  of  the  cloth  hung 
down  in  front,  a  large  bunch  or 
mass  of  plaits,  termed  umbo,  lay 
across  the  breast,  and  the  second 
extremity,  which  was  carried 
across,  served  as  a  sort  of  belt  to 
secure  the  whole.  It  was  a  loose 
robe,  made  of  wool,  sometimes  of 
silk.  Boys,  until  they  attained  to 
manhood,  and  girls,  until  they  were 


Toga. 


married,  wore  the  toga  prcetexla,  a 
cloak  witli  a  purple  or  scarlet  border.  When  the 
young  Roman  was  regarded  as  fit  to  enter  upon  the 
business  of  life  (at  what  age  this  was  is  uncertain, 
probably  it  depended  on  circumstances),  he  threw 
oft  the  toga  praetexta,  and  assumed  the  togavirilis. 
The  toga  prostexta  was  also  the  official  dress  of  the 
higher  magistrates.  The  toga  picta,  an  embroidered 


O.  H.  Ger.  zehd;  Ger. 


dense  racemose  flowers  of  a  pale-green  color.  Found 
also  in  the  north  of  continental  Europe,  in  North- 
ern Asia,  and  in  North  America. 
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whitened  by  the  application  of  chalk  or  other  simi- 
lar substance  ;  so  arrayed  they  were  styled  candi- 
dati  (whence  our  word  candidate) .  Mourners  wore 
a  togapulla  of  naturally  black  wool. 

*t6-gat'-ed,  a.  [Lat.  togatus.']  Dressed  in  or 
wearing  a  toga  or  gown  ;  gowned. 

"And  now  I  suppose  my  striplings  formally  clad  and 
tngatetl,  newly  arrived  at  the  university."— Sir  3T.  Sandys: 
Essays,  p.  188.  (1684.) 

*t6ge,«.  [Lat.  toga.]  A  toga.  (A  disputed  read- 
ing in  Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  3,  122.) 

•toged,  a.  [Eng.  tog(e);  -ed.]  Wearing  a  toga. 
(Also  a  disputed  reading,  Shakesp.:  Othello,  1.1, ZD.) 

t6-geth'-er,  *to-ged-er,  *to-ged-ir,  *to-ged-re, 
*to-ged-ere,  *to-gid-eres,  adv.  [A.  S.  t6gaidere, 
toycedre  =  together,  from  ro=to,  and  godor  =  to- 
gdther.j  [GATHEB.] 

1.  In  company. 

"My  sister  Emmeline  and  I 
Together  chased  the  butterfly!" 

Wordsworth:  To  a  Butterfly. 

2.  In  concert ;  unitedly. 

"Thei  two  togidfr  vpon  thiscaas 
In  counceyle  founden  out  the  weye." 

Gower:  C.  A.,  vii. 


boll,    btfy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a$;     expect,     Xenophon      eilst.    ph-f. 
-clan,     -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon.     -sion  =  shun:      -Uon,      -Si°n  =  zhun.    -tious.    -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble.     -die.    &c.  -  eel,     aei. 
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togged 


3.  In  the  same  place. 

"Crabbed  age  and  youth 
Cannot  live  together." 

Shakeap.:  Complaint,  157. 

4.  In  a  state  of  union ;  blended  in  one ;  not  divided 
or  separated. 

"Milk  and  blood  mingled  together." 

Shakesp,:  Venus  and  Adonis,  902, 

5.  So  as  to  be  closely  joined ;  in  or  into  a  state  of 
union. 

"Those  leaves 

They  gathered,  broad  as  Amazonian  targe, 
And  with  what  skill  they  had  together  sowd." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  U.  1,112. 

6.  To  the  same  place ;  into  company. 

"A  rout  exiled,  a  wreched  multitude, 
From  eche-where  flockke  together."  • 

Surrey:   Virgil;  jEneis,  iv. 

7.  With  each  other ;  mutually ;  one  with  the  other. 

"When  last  we  spake  together." 

Shakesp..-  Richard  II.,  ii.  8. 

8.  In  the  same  time;  so  as  to  be  contemporaneous. 
"While  he  and  I  live  together,  I  shall  not  be  thought 

the  worst  poet."—  Dryden.     (Todd.) 

9.  Without  intermission ;  on  end. 

"For  ten  year  together." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  11.  1. 
IT  Together  with:  In  union  or  combination  with. 
"Never  weighs  the  sin,  but  together  with  it  he  weighs 
the  force  of  the  inducement." — South;  Sermons,  vol.  ii., 
ser.  2. 

togged,  a.    [Eng.  tog;  -ed.}     Dressed.    (Slang.) 
"He  was  tog'd  gnostically  enough."—  Scott:  St.  Ronan's 
Well,  ch.  iv. 

tog  -gel,  s.    [TOGGLE.] 

tOg'-g§r-y\  s.    [Humorously  formed  from  Latin 
toga=a  toga.]    Clothes,  dress,  garments.     (Slang.) 
"Had  a  gay  cavalier  thought  fit  to  appear 
In  any  such  toggery — then  "twaa  termed  gear-— 
He'd  have  met  with  a  highly  significant  sneer." 

Barham:  Ingold.  Leg.;  St.  Romwold. 

tog  -gle,  tdg  -gel,  s.  [Prob.  a  dimin.  from  tag 
or  tug.\ 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  button. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  A  short  wooden  pin,  or  double  cone  of 
wood,  firmly  fixed  in  a  loop  at  the  end  of  a  rope. 
By  passing  the  toggle  through  the  eye  or  bight  of 
another   rope,   a   junction   is   easily   formed    and 
quickly  disengaged.    It  is  useful  in  bending  flags 
for  signals,  or  it  is  attached  to  the  end  of  a  line  to 
afford  a  firm  hold  for  the  fingers,  as  in  the  gunner's 
lanyard.    It  is  also  used  in  fleiising  whales,  in  which 
a  hole  is  cut  in  the  blubber,  the  eye  of  a  purchase 
strap  being  passed  through  and  toggled. 

"The  yard-ropes  were  fixed  to  the  halter  by  a  toggle  in 
the  running  noose  of  the  latter." — Marryat;  Frank  Mild- 
nay,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Afacft.:  Two  rods  or  platesj  hinged  together. 
and  employed  to  transmit  a  varying  force  by  lateral 
pressure  upon  the  hinge,  which  is  called  the  knuckle 
or  knee. 

toggle-bolt,  s.    The  same  as  TOGGLE,  s.  (q.  v.) 
toggle-joint,  s.    An  elbow-joint;  a  joint  formed 
by    two    pieces    articulating   endways.     [TOGGLE- 
PRESS.] 

toggle-press,  s.  A  form  of  press  having  especial 
value  for  many  purposes,  as  the  motion  of  the 
platen  is  more  rapid  at  the  time  when  the  toggle- 
bars  are  starting  from  the  point  of  their  greatest 
flexion,  and,  as  they  straighten  out,  the  power  in- 
creases andrate  diminishes  as  thepoint  of  ultimate 
pressure  on  the  bale  is  approached.  One  of  the 
most  familiar  forms  is  theStanhope  printing-press. 
in  which  the  platen  is  depressed  by  a  toggle  and 
raised  by  springs.  The  movement  is  variously 
known  as  a  knuckle,  knee,  or  elbow  movement,  and 
is  also  used  for  making  electrotype  molds  from 
type,  and  for  compressing  bales  of  cotton,  hay,  <fcc. 
tSg§,  s.pl.  [Of.  toggery.'}  Clothes, dress.  (Slang.) 
"Look  at  his  togs,  superfine  cloth  and  the  heavy  swell 
cut."— Dicketts:  Oliver  Twist,  ch.  xvi. 

t6Il,  Hdyle,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  word  of  doubtful  origin. 
Skeat  refers  it  to  O.  French  touiller=to  mix  filthily 
together,  to  begrime,  to  besmear;  others  to  O.  Dut. 
tuvlen=to  till  or  manure  lands;  ^uyZ  =  agriculture, 
labor,  toil.  A.S.  tilian,  teolian—to  labor,  to  strive 
after,  is  not  connected.] 

A.  Intrana.:  To  exert  strength  with  pain  and 
fatigue  of  body  or  mind,  but  particularly  of  the 
body,  with  efforts  of  some  continuance  or  duration : 
to  labor,  to  work,  to  struggle. 

"But  when  he  toiled  those  squadrons  to  array, 
Who  fought  like  Britons  in  the  bloody  game." 

Scott:  Don  Roderick,  Concl.  xv. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  labor;  to  work  at  or  on;  as,  to  toil  the 
ground. 
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2.  To  weary;  to  exhaust  by  toil ;  to  over-labor ;  to 
wear  out.     (Sometimes  with  out.) 

"  Wearied,  toyled,  and  foiled  with  pninfiill  labors  and 
wants."—  P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  613. 

3.  To  pull  or  tug. 

"  Reuliche  toyled  to  and  ho."— Debate  Between  Body  and 
Soul,  368. 

toll  (ll,*ttfyle(l),  subst.  [ToiL.v.]  Laborwith 
pain  and  fatigue  of  body  or  mind ;  fatiguing  labor 
and  exertion. 

"  With  these  of  old  to  toll*  of  battle  bred." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  i.  351. 

•toll-created,  a.    Produced  or  gained  by  toil. 
"  The  best,  and  sweetest  far,  are  toil-created  gains." 
Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  23. 

*tOll-drop,  s.  Sweat  caused  by  excessive  exer- 
tion. 

"  With  beating  heart  to  the  task  he  went    .    .    . 
Till  the  toil-drops  fell  from  his  brows  like  rain." 
Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  13. 
toil -worn,  a.    Worn  out  or  exhausted  with  toil, 
toll  (2),  Hoyle  (2),  subst.    [Fr.  <<rite=cloth,  linen 
...     a  stalking-horse   of   cloth;    pi.  toiles=& 
snare,  from  Lat.  tela=a  web,  a  thing  woven,  from 
<exo=to  weave.]    A  net  or  snare;  a  web,  string,  or 
the  like  set  to  catch  prey.    (Now  generally  in  the 
plural.) 

"  Then  toils  for  beasts,  and  lime  for  birds  were  found." 

Dryden:   Virgil;  Oeoraic  i.  211. 

toll  -Ir,  *toyl  -Sr,  s.  [Eng.  toil,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  toils  or  labors  painfully. 

"I  will  not  pray  for  those  goodes  (in  getting  and  heap- 
ing together  whereof  the  toylers  of  the  world  thiuke  them- 
selfes  fortunate)."— Udall:  Peter,  ch.  1. 

toll  -et,  *toyl-et,  s.  [Fr.  toilette,  dimin.  of  toile 
=cloth.]  [Toil.  (2), s.] 

1.  A  covering  or  cloth  of  linen,  silk,  &c.,  spread 
over  a  table  in  a  bedroom  or  dressing-room. 
*2.  A  dressing-table. 

"  An  untouch'd  Bible  graced  her  toilet" 

Prior:  Hans  Carvel. 

3.  A  bag  or  case  for  night-clothes. 

4.  The  act  or  process  of  dressing ;  also,  the  mode 
of  dressing ;  style  or  fashion  of  dress ;  dress,  attire. 

toilet-cover,  s.    The  same  as  TOILET,  1. 

toilet-glass,  s.  A  looking-glass  for  the  toilet- 
table. 

•toilet-quilt,  s.    A  toilet-cover. 

toilet-service,  s.  The  earthenware  and  elass 
utensils  collectively  necessary  in  a  dressing-room. 

toilet-table,  s.   A  dressing-table, 
•tol-lette  ,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  The  same  as  TOILET,  4. 

2.  A  dressing-room. 

toll  -ful,  adj.  [Eng.  toil  (l),s.;-ful(l).']  Full  of 
toil;  involving  toil;  laborious,  fatiguing. 

"  The  fruitful  lawns  confess  his  toilful  care." 

Mickle:  Liberty. 

toll-I-nette  ,  toll-I-net ,  s.    [A  dimin.  from  Fr. 
<oite=cloth.]    [ToiL  (2),s.]  . 
Fabric : 

1.  A  kind  of  German  quilting. 

2.  A  fabric  of  silk  and  cotton  warp  and  woolen 
weft. 

•toll -leas,  o.  [Eng.foiI(l),g.;-Ze«i.]  Free  from 
toil. 

toll  -s&me,  •toyle-some,  adj.  [Eng.  toil  (l),  s.  ; 
-some.]  Attended  with  toil ;  involving  toil;  labori- 
ous, fatiguing,  wearisome. 

"To  prune  these  growing  plants,  and  tend  these  flowers, 
Which  were  it  toilsome,  yet  with  thee  were  sweet." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  439. 

•toll  -sfime-ljf, adv.  [Eng.  toilsome;  -(y.l  In  a 
toilsome  or  laborious  manner ;  in  or  with  toil. 

"Their  life  must  be  toilsomely  spent  in  hewingof  wood 
and  drawing  of  water  for  all  Israel." —  Bp.  Hall:  Con- 
tempi;  The  Gibeonites. 

toll -sbme-ness,  *toile-some-nesse,  «.  [Eng. 
toilsome;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  toil- 
some ;  laboriousness,  wearisomeness. 

"The  toilsomenesse  of  the  paine  I  refer  to  priuat 
knowledge." — Bolinshed:  Chronicles  of  Ireland;  Stanihurst 
to  Sidneie. 

•tolfje,  subst.  [Fr.]  An  old  French  measure  of 
length,  containing  six  French  feet,  or  1'949  meters, 
equivalent  to  6'395  English  feet. 

•tol  -seen,  *tOBh-ach  (ch  guttural),  s.  [Gaelic.] 
A  captain  or  leader ;  specif,  in  the  early  history  of 
Scotland,  an  officer  or  dignitary  immediately  under 
the  mormaer  (q.  v.).  The  office  was  hereditary  and 
attached  to  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  the  mormaer. 

to!  -fj&n,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  tonsionem,  accns.  of 
tonsio—&  shearing,  from  tonsus,  pa.  par.  of  tondeo= 
to  shear.]  The  fleece  of  a  sheep. 


token 

tolsond'or,  8. 

1.  The  term  for  a  golden  fleece  or  the  Holy  Lamb. 

2.  [GOLDEX-FLEECE,  *;.J 

tSk,  s.    [From  the  cry  of  the  bird.] 

Ornith.:  Rhi/nchoceros  (or  tockus)  erythrorhyn- 
chus,  the  Red-breasted  Hornbill,  from  the  Wooded 
parts  of  Western,  Central,  and  Southern  Africa.  It 
is  about  eighteen  inches  in  length. 

to  kay  ,  s.  [See  def.]  A  rich,  highly-prized 
wine  produced  at  Tokay,  in  Upper  Hungary,  from 
white  grapes.  It  has  an  aromatic  taste.  It  is  not 
good  till  it  has  been  kept  for  about  three  years, 
and,  like  other  wines,  it  continues  to  improve  with 
age.  It  is  produced  from  grapes  grown  on  the  side 
of  a  low  chain  of  hills,  never  more  than  7U)  tWi. 
above  the  sea-level,  named  the  Hegyalya.  Inferior 
Hungarian  wines  are  frequently  sold  under  this 
name,  and  many  French  and  German  imitations 
are  also  in  the  market. 

t6  -ken,  no-kene,  nokne,  *to-kyn,  s.  [A.  S. 
tdcen,  t6.cn,  from  tedk  (for  tdk),  pa.  t.  of  tikan.  te6n 
=to  accuse,  orig.=to  indicate,  to  point  out;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  teeA-en  =  a  sign,  mark,  miracle,  token; 
Icel.  tdkn,  teikn;  Dan.  tegn;  Sw.  tecken;  Goth. 
taikns;  Ger.  zeichen.  From  the  same  root  as  Lat. 
indico=to  point  out;  doceo=to  teach;  Gr.  deik- 
nymi=tf>  show.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Something  representing,  or  intended  or  sup- 
posed to  represent  or  indicate  another  thing  or 
event;  a  sign,  a  symbol. 

"  This  token  serveth  for  a  flag  of  truce, 
Betwtit  ourselves  and  all  our  followers." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  1. 

2.  A  mark,  sign,  indication,  symbol,  or  symptom  ; 
specif.,  in  ^pestilential  diseases,  a  livid  spot  upon 
the  body,  indicating,  or  supposed  to  indicate,  ap- 
proaching death. 

"  Corrupted  blood  some  watery  token  shows." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,748. 

3.  A  pledge  or  memorial  of  love  or  friendship ;  a 
love-token,  a  keepsake. 

"It  seems  you  loved  not  her  to  leave  her  token." 

Shakeap. :  Tiro  Gentlemen,  iv.  4. 

4.  A  sign  by  which  one  proves  the  authenticity, 
legitimacy,  or  good  faith  of  a  commission  or  de- 
mand. 

"Say,  by  this  token,  I  desire  his  company." 

Shakeap. :  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  3. 
*5.  A  signal,  a  sign. 

"He  made  a  tokyn  to  his  knyghteg,  wherby  they  know- 
yngehia  myndefell  upon  hym  and  slew  hyui."—Fabyan: 
Chronycle,  ch.  czxiti. 

6.  A  piece  of  metal  issued  by  a  private  individual, 
bearing  his  name  or  device,  and  redeemable  in  law- 
ful money  or  its  value  in  merchandise.  Also  a  coin 
issued  by  the  government,  especially  when  its  use 
as  lawful  money  is  limited,  and  its  intrinsic  value 
much  below  its  nominal  value.  It  is  now  made  un- 
lawful for  private  persons  to  issue  tokens.  [TAV- 
ERN-TOKEN.] 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Church  of  Scotland,  <tc. :  A  small  disc  of  metal, 
generally  lead  or  tin,  issued  prior  to  the  celebra- 
tion of   the  Lord's   Supper   in    each   Established 
Church,  to  every  one  connected  with  the  congrega- 
tion who,  being  in  full  communion,  is  entitled  to 
be  present  at  the  sacrament.    Tokens  are  now  grad- 
ually giving  place  to  communion  cards.    A  similar 
arrangement  prevails   in    most  of   the  non-estab- 
lished Presbyterian  churches. 

2.  Mining:  A  piece   of  leather   with    a  distinct 
mark  for  each  newer,  one  of  which  he  sends  up 
with  each  corf  or  tube. 

•3.  Print. :  Ten  and  a  half  quires,  or  250  sheets,  of 
paper  printed  on  both  sides.  In  some  cases  ten 
quires  of  paper. 

TT  By  token.  By  this  token.  By  the  same  token: 
Phrases  colloquially  used  in  corroboration  of  some 
statement  and  equivalent  to:  Asa  proof  of  what 
I  say ;  This  will  prove  what  I  say ;  as  a  proof,  &c. 

token-money,  suhst.  Money  legally  current  for 
more  than  its  real  value. 

"Always  and  everywhere  token-money  has  maintained 
its  full  relative  value  so  long  as  it  is  not  issued  in  ex- 
cess."—Pa//  Mall  Gazette. 

token-sheet,  .-•. 

Print. :  The  last  sheet  of  a  token. 

•to -ken,  i'.  t.    [TOKEN,  s.] 

1.  To  make  known  ;  to  testify,  to  betoken ;  to  be 
a  sign  or  memorial  of. 

"  On  your  finger  in  the  night,  I'll  put 
Another  ring,  that  what  in  time  proceeds 
May  token  to  the  future  our  past  deeds." 
Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iv.  2. 

2.  Tqfcrive  a  token  or  sign  to;  to  mark,  as  with  a 
token. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thgre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine-   g6     pot 
or,     wore,     wolf.     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,    cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Sf  rian.     ».    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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to -ken-less,  a.  [Bug.  fofc<'?i,s. ;  -less.]  Without 
a  token. 

tol, !'.  t.    [Lat.  tollo=to  raise,  to  take  away.] 

Laic :  To  take  away ;  to  toll. 

to -la,  s.  [Hind.  tuld=  a  balance.]  A  weight  for 
pold  and  silver,  equal  to  about  1SU  grains  Troy,  but 
differing  i»  different  places. 

tol-al  lyl.a.  [Eng.Eo!(ane),andai;i/i.]  Derived 
from  or  containing  tolano  and  allyl. 

tolallyl-  sulphide,  s. 

Cftem. :  (CiHjljS.  A  product  obtained  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  sulphide  or  disulphide  of  bcnzil. 
After  repeated  crystallization  from  alcohol,  it 
forms  a  white  crystalline  powder,  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  easily  in  ether,  and  melting  at 
143--145-.  (Watts.) 

tol-ane  ,  s.    [Eng.  tol(u') ; -one.] 

Chem.:  CuHm.  Has  the  constitution  of  diphonyl 
acetylene,  (v(<6H5l  and  is  ootained  °y  boiling  stil- 
bene  bromide  with  alcoholic  potash.  It  forms 
large  crystals  melting  at  60%  easily  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  other. 

tol-bootn  ,  s.    [TOLLBOOTH.] 

told,  pret.  <t  pa.  par.  of  v.    [TELL,  ».] 

*t61e,  *toll,  'tolle,  'tulle,  verb.  t.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] To  draw  on  or  attract  as  by  the  offer  of  some- 
thing pleasant  or  desirable ;  to  allure  by  some  bait. 

"  It  they  did  let  them  stand,  they  should  but  toll  beg- 
«er8  to  the  towue."— Holinshed:  Descript.  England,  bk. 
ii.t  ch.  xiii. 

to-le  -do,  subst.  [Seedef.]  A  term  applied  to  a 
sword-blade  of  the  finest  temper,  and  so  named  from 
Toledo  in  Spain,  which,  during  tho  fifteenth  aud 
sixteenth  centuries,  was  famous  for  the  quality  of 
the  sword-blades  manufactured  there. 

"  You  sold  me  a  rapier  .  .  .  you  told  me  it  was  a 
toledo." — Ben  Jonson:  Every  Man  in  Ms  Humor,  iii.  2. 

toledo-blade,  s.    The  same  as  Toledo  (q.  v.). 

tol-ene  ,  s.    [TOLUENE.] 

Chem. :  CioHjn.  The  oily  portion  of  tolubalsam, 
obtained  by  distillation  with  water,  and  further 
rectification  of  the  distillate.  It  is  a  colorless 
mobile  liquid  of  pungent  odor,  specific  gravity= 
-858  at  10%  boils  at  170%  and,  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
quickly  takes  up  oxygen  and  becomes  resinized. 

nol-gr-a-bll'-I-t f, s.  [Eng.  tolerable; -ity. ~\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tolerable ;  tolerableness. 

tol  -er-a-ble,  *tol -ISr-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.  tolerable, 
from  Latin  tolerabilis,  from  ro£ero=to  tolerate 
<q.  v.) ;  Sp.  tolerable;  Ital.  tollerablle.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  borne  or  endured ;  endurable; 
supportable,  either  mentally  or  physically. 

"Render  hell 
More  tolerable."  Milton.  P.  L.,  ii.  460. 

2.  Fit  to  be  tolerated  or  put  up  with  ;  sufforable. 
"They   judged    their  errors  to    be    tolerable." — Scott: 

Christian  Life,  pt.  L,  ch.  iv. 

3.  Moderately  good  or  agreeable ;  not  contempti- 
ble;   passable,   middling;    not   very   excellent  or 
pleasing,  but  Buch  as  can  be  put  up  with  or  received 
without  positive  disapproval  or  approval. 

"The  reader  may  be  assured  of  a  tolerable  translation." 
— Dryden.  (Toad.) 

i.  In  pretty  good  health ;  pretty  well ;  fairly  well. 
(Coifoq.) 

"  We're  tolerable,  sir,  I  thank  you." — C.  Bronte:  Jane 
Eyre,  ch.  xxvi. 

tol  -er-a-ble-neSB,  «.  [Eng.  tolerable:  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tolerable ;  endurable, 
or  supportable. 

"With  a  tolerableness  of  usury."—  Adams:  Works,  ii.  137. 

toT-Sr-a-blyS  adv.    [Eng.  tolerab(le);  -ij/.] 

1.  In  a  tolerable  manner  or  degree;  so  as  to  be 
tolerated,  endured,  or  supported ;  endurable. 

2.  Moderately  well ;  neither  very  well  nor  very  ill ; 
passably ;  neither  very  much  nor  very  little;  in  a 
moderate  degree. 

"Of  their  growth  his  unaided  eye  has  made  him  toler- 
ably cognizant." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tol  -§r-anee,  *tol-ler-aunce,  s.  [Fr.  tolerance, 
from  Lat.  tolerantia,  from  tolerans,  pr.  par.  of  tol- 
ero=to  tolerate  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  tolerancia ;  Ital. 
tolleranza.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tolerant ;  power 
or  capacity  of  tolerating,  enduring,  or  supporting ; 
endurance. 

"Diogenes  one  frosty  morning  came  into  the  market- 
place shaking,  to  show  his  tolerance." — Bacon. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  enduring  or  supporting. 

3.  A  disposition  to  be  tolerant,  patient,  or  indul- 
gent toward  others  whose  opinions  or  practices  differ 
from  or  are  opposed  to  one's  own,  provided  such 
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opinions  or  practices  spring  from  sincere  and  up- 
right motives  or  convictions ;  freedom  from  bigotry 
or  severity  in  judging  the  opinions  or  conduct  of 
others. 

"The Christian  spirit  of  charity  and  tolerance,  which 
breathes  through  this  work,  and  appears  in  the  senti- 
ments which  the  author  avowed  in  aformer  publication." 
— />>.  llorsley:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  44.  (App.) 

4.  The  act  of  tolerating ;  toleration. 

II.  Med.:  The  ability  of  the  constitution  to  en- 
dure doses  of  medicine  during  sickness  which  would 
injure  it  in  health. 

tol  -er-ant,  *tol-er-aunt,  a.  &  a.  [Lat.  tolerant, 
pr.  par.  of  tolero=to  tolerate  (q.  v.).J 

A.  As  adj. :  Inclined  or  disposed  to  tolerate ;  free 
from  bigotry;  favoring  toleration;  forbearing,  en- 
during. 

"To  decorate  with  all  the  splendor  of  panegyric  the 
tolerant  spiritof  its  votaries."—  White.-  Bampton  Lectures, 
ser.  3. 

*B.  Assubst.:  A  person  free  from  bigotry ;  specif., 
one  who  allows  the  practice  of  religious  differing 
from  or  opposed  to  his  own  form  of  belief. 

"Henry  the  Fourth  was  a  hero  with  Voltaire,  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  he  was  the  first  great  tolerant." — 
J.  Morley:  Voltaire,  ch.  iii. 

*tol -er-i?,nt-ly\  adv.  TEng.  tolerant;  -ly.]  Ina 
tolerant  manner;  with  toleration. 

"Other  inhabitants  of  the  town  being  more  or  less 
strangers  within  its  gates  entertained  tolerantly,  and  liv- 
ing there  under  some  sort  of  unwritten  letters  of  natur- 
alization."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tol  -Sr-ate,  *tol'-ler-ate,  v.  <.  [Lat.  toleratus, 
pa.  par.  of  tolero—to  endure ;  allied  to  tollo=to  lift, 
to  bear;  Sansc.  tul=to  lift;  Gr.  tlenai=to  suffer; 
A.  S.  tholian=to  endure;  Fr.  tolerer;  Sp.  &  Port. 
tolerarf  Ital.  tollerare.'] 

1.  To  suffer  or  allow  to  be  or  to  be  done  without 
prohibition,  hindrance,  or  support;   to  allow   or 
permit  negatively  by  not  preventing  or  forbidding ; 
not  to  restrain  or  forbid;  to  treat  with  patience 
and  forbearance. 

"  So  that  to  tolerate  is  not  to  prosecute.  And  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  prince  may  tolerate  divers  persuasions, 
is  no  more  than  whether  he  may  lawfully  persecute  any 
man  for  not  being  of  his  opinion.  Now  in  this  case  he  is 
just  so  to  tolerate  diversity  of  persuasions  as  he  is  to  tol- 
erate public  actions;  for  no  opinion  is  judicable,  nor  no 
person  punishable,  but  for  a  sin."— Bp,  Taylor:  Liberty  of 
Prophesying,  §  16. 

2.  To  put  up  with  ;  to  endure. 

tol-Sr-a -tion,  *t&l-ler-a  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  tolera- 
tion, from  Lat.  tolerationem,  accus.  of  toleratio, 
from  toleratus,  pa. par. of  tolero=to  tolerate(q.  v.).1 

1.  The  act  of  tolerating  or  enduring ;  allowance  or 
something  not  wholly  approved. 

"  There  is  also  moderation  in  tolleration  of  fortune  of 
euery  sorte.  whiche  of  Tulli  is  called  equabilitie."— Elyot: 
Oovernour,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xx. 

2.  Specifically,  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship  ;  the 
liberty  allowed  by  a  government  to  every  individ- 
ual to    hold    or  publicly   teach  his  own  religious 
opinions,  and  to  worship  how,  when,  and  whom  he 
pleases,  provided  he  does  not  violate  thereby  the 
rights   of   others   or  infringe  laws  made  for  the 
maintenance  of  decency,  morality,  and  good  order, 
or  for  the  security  of  the  state. 

"  Toleration  is  of  two  kinds:  The  allowing  to  the  dis- 
senters the  unmolested  profession  and  exercise  of  their 
religion,  but  with  an  exclusion  from  offices  of  trust  and 
emolument  in  the  state,  which  is  a  partial  toleration;  and 
the  admitting  them,  without  distinction,  to  all  the  civil 
privileges  and  capacities  of  other  citizens,  which  is  a 
complete  toleration."— Paley.-  Moral  Philosophy,  bk.  vi., 
ch.  x. 

^[  There  was  no  toleration  under  the  Jewish  the- 
ocracy or  the  semi-theocratic  monarchy;  the  indi- 
vidual who  worshiped  false  gods,  or  who  induced 
others  to  do  so,  was  regarded  as  a  traitor  against 
Jehovah,  and  received  the  ordinary  punishment  of 
a  traitor— death.  (Num.  xxv.  1-11,  Deut.  xiii.  1-18, 
1  Kings  xviii.  40.)  The  spirit  of  the  New  Testament 
is  distinctly  in  favor  of  toleration  (cf.  Actsx.  34.  35  K 
The  old  Roman  empire  was,  as  a  rule,  t  tolerant. 
The  images  worshiped  by  the  several  nationalities 
constituting  it,  or  with  which  it  was  brought  in 
contact  as  its  conquests  extended,  all  received  a 
certain  welcome;  and  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
Christianity  was  persecuted  was  that  it  was  not 
contented  to  be  one  of  a  number  of  accepted  faiths, 
but  claimed  to  be  the  one  only  true  religion,  prose- 
lytizing from  all  tho  rest.  Hinduism  holds  essen- 
tially the  same  position.  Mohammedanism  recog- 
nizes no  proper  religious  liberty,  and  when  it  has 
the  power  is  a  most  intolerant  faith,  though  it  is 
sometimes  compelled  to  come  to  terms  of  accommo- 
dation with  a  rival  faith,  as  was  the  case  in  India. 
A  church  established  or  dominant  is  apt  to  regard 
those  who  dissent  from  its  doctrines  or  ritual  as 
committing  a  grave  offence,  and  to  treat  them 
intolerantly;  they,  on  the  contrary,  contend  for 
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religious  liberty.  If,  however,  the  positions  of  the 
two  were  reversed,  it  would  bo  found  that,  in  many 
cases,  a  corresponding  change  of  views  would 
occur.  The  standpoint  of  a  government  is  differ- 
ent: its  tendency  is  to  toleration.  If  the  merubnrs 
of  the  several  denominations  are  willing  to  pay 
taxes  and  avoid  exciting  commotion,  the  govern- 
ment generally  acts  tolerantly  to  them,  and  is  the 
more  moved  to  do  so  if  it  finds  that  it  runs  the  risk 
of  crushing  defeat  when  it  measures  its  strength 
against  that  of  the  human  conscience.  In  Article 
VI.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  it  is 
ordained  that  "No  religious  test  shall  ever  be 


it  is  further  ordained  that  "  Congress  shall  mako 
no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof."  The  philo- 
sophic view  was  expressed  by  John  Stuart  Mill 
when,  in  answer  to  a  query  put  to  him  in  connec- 
tion with  a  parliamentary  election,  he  answered : 
"There  should  be  no  religious  disabilities."  The 
word  toleration  does  not  now  figure  in  England  in 
controversy  so  largely  as  it  did,  the  chief  Noncon- 
formists no  longer  contending  for  it,  but  aiming  at 
religious  equality. 

3.  A  disposition  to  tolerate,  or  not  to  judge  or 
deal  harshly  or  rigorously  in  cases  of  difference  of 
opinion  or  conduct ;  freedom  from  bigotry. 

Toleration  Act,  s. 

Eng.  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  statute  1  Will.  & 
Mary,  c.  18,  under  which  freedom  of  worship  was 
granted  to  Protestant  dissenters  from  the  Church 
of  England,  provided  they  made  a  declaration 
against  transnbstantiation,  and  took  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy.  This  act  has  been  so 
amended  and  extended  from  time  to  time  that  now 
all  dissenters,  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  and  all  other 
sects  alike  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 

tSl  -Sr-a-t5r,  s.  [Eng.  tolerat(e) ;  -or.]  One  who 
tolerates. 

•tol  -I-bant,  «.    [TuEBAN.]    A  turban. 

"The  Turke  and  Persian  to  weare  great  tolibants  of  ten, 
flfteene,  and  twentie  elles  of  linnen  apeece  upon  their 
heads."— Puttenham:  ArtofPoesie,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxiv. 

tol    in,  .•;.    [Eng.  tol(u) ;  •in.']    [TOLUENE.] 

toll  (1),  *tol,  s.  [A.  S.  toll;  cogn.  with  But.  tol; 
Icel.  tollr;  Dan.  told;  Sw.  full;  Ger.  zoll.  Prob- 
ably allied  to  tale,  in  the  sense  of  enumeration, 
number.]  A  tax  paid  or  a  duty  charged  for  some 
liberty  or  privilege  or  other  consideration ;  as— 

(1)  A  charge  made  by  the  authorities  entrusted 
with  the  maintenance  of  roads,  bridges,  &c.,  for  the 
passage  of  persons,  cattle,  or  goods. 

(2)  The  payment  claimed  by  the  authorities  of  a 
port  for  goods  or  persons  landed  or  shipped  there. 

(3)  The  sum  charged  by  the  owners  of  a  market 
or  fair  for  goods  brought  to  be  sold  there,  or  for 
liberty  to  break  soil  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
temporary  structures. 

"If  one  ignorantly  buyeth  stolen  cattel,  and  hath  them 
fairly  vouched  unto  him,  and  publickly_in  an  open  fair 
payeth  toll  for  them,  he  cannot  be  damnified  thereby." — 
Fuller:  Worthies:  General. 

(4)  A  portion  of  grain  taken  by  a  miller  as  com- 
pensation for  grinding. 

toll-bar,  s.  A  gate  or  bar  placed  across  a  road 
to  stop  animals  and  vehicles  till  toll  bo  paid. 

tOll-bOOth,  8.      [TOLLBOOTH.] 

toll-bridge,  s.    A  bridge  where  toll  is  charged 
for  passing  over  it. 
toll-collector,  s. 

1.  A  toll-man  ;  a  toll-collector. 

2.  A  registering  turnstile  or  gate  to  indicate  the 
number  of  persons  passing. 

3.  A  device  attached  to  the  feed  of  a  grain-mill  to 
subtract  the  toll. 

toll-corn,  s.  Corn  taken  at  a  mill  as  payment 
for  grinding. 

toll-dish,  'toll-hop,  s.  A  vessel  of  given  capac- 
ity for  taking  the  toll  or  proportion  of  grain  ground 
on  shares. 

"If  thou  beest  a  true  man,  then,  quotVythe  miller, 
I  sweare  by  my  tall-dish,  I'll  lodge  thee  all  night. 

Old  Ballad,  King  and  Miller  of  Mansfield. 

toll-gate,  s.  A  turnpike  gate  at  which  toll  is 
collected. 

•toll-gatherer,  Hoi-gatherer,  s.  A  man  who 
takes  toll. 

"For  we  hardly  can  abide  puhlicanes,  customers,  and 
tol-gatherers,  but  are  mightily  offended  with  them." — P. 
Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  114. 

•toll-hall,  *tole-hall,  «.    A  prison,  a  tollbooth. 

"Reaching  from  the  pillorie  to  the  tole-hall.  or  to  the 
high  crosse." — Uolinshed:  Descript.  of  Ireland,  ch.  iii. 

*tOll-hOP,  S.      [TOLL-DISH.] 


Mil,    bfiy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     jhln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     Bin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,      -sion  =  shun;     tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,       &c.  =bel,     del. 


toll-house 

toll-house,  s.  The  residence  of  the  toll-collector 
at  a  turnpike  Kate ;  a  house  placed  by  a  road  near  a 
toll-gate,  at  the  end  of  a  toll-bridge,  or  the  like, 
where  the  toll-gatherer  is  stationed. 

toll-man,  s.  A  toll-gatherer ;  the  keeper  of  a 
toll-gate. 

"The  ton-men  thinking  as  before 
That  Gilpin  rode  a  race." 

Cotoper:  John  Gilpin, 

'toll-thorough,  s.    The  toll  taken  "by  a  town  for 

gersons,  cattle,  or  goods  going  through  it,  or  over  a 
ridge  or  ferry  maintained  at  its  cost. 

•toll-traverse,  *.  The  toll  taken  by  a  person  for 
beasts  or  goods  passing  across  his  ground. 

*toll-turne,  turn-toll,  «.  A  toll  paid  at  the 
return  of  beasts  from  fair  or  market  where  they 
were  not  sold. 

toll  (2) , s.  [TOLL  (2) ,  v.]  The  sounding  of  a  bell 
with  slow,  measured  strokes. 

"The  toll  of  a  bell  is  its  being  lifted  up,  which  causes 
that  sound  we  call  its  toll." — H.  Tooke:  Diversions  of 
Parley,  ii.  180. 

*toll  (l),  *toll-en,  v.  i.  &  t.   [TOLL  (1), e.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  pay  toll  or  tollage. 

"I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  toll  for  him: 
for  this,  I'll  noneof  him."— Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  v.  3. 

2.  To  take  or  charge  toll ;  to  raise  a  tax. 

"Wei  coude  he  stelen  come,  and  tollen  thries, 
And  yet  he  had  a  thomb  of  gold,  parde." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Prol.  664. 

B.  Trans.:  To  raise,  levy,  or  collect,  as  a  toll;  to 
exact  as  a  toll  or  tribute. 

"Like  the  bee,  tolling  from  every  flower 
The  virtuous  sweets." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  iv.  4. 

toll  (2),  *toll-en,  noll-yn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Etymology 
doubtful.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  draw,  to  entice,  to  attract. 

"This  tolleth  him  tounard  thee."—  Anoren  Riwle,  p.  290. 

2.  To  cause  (a  bell)  to  sound  with  strokes  slowly 
and    uniformly    repeated,    as    to   summon    public 
bodies  or  religious  congregations  to  their  meetings ; 
to  announce  the  death  of  a  person,  or  to  give  solem- 
nity to  a  funeral. 

3.  To  give  out  with  a  slow,  measured  sound. 

"And  bells  tolled  out  their  mighty  peal, 
For  the  departed  spirit's  weal." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  31. 

*4.  To  indicate  by  tolling  or  sounding. 
5.  To  draw  attention  to,  or  give  notice  of,  by 
slowly-repeated  sounds  of  a  bell ;  to  ring  for  or  on 
account  of. 

"A  sullen  bell, 
Remember'd  tolling  a  departed  friend." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  i.  1. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To   sound   or   ring,    as   a    boll,  with    slowly- 
repeated  strokes. 

"The  clocks  do  toll."—Khakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv. 

2.  To  ring  a  bell  with  slowly-repeated  strokes,  as 
for  a  funeral. 

"Toll  for  the  brave! 
The  brave  that  are  no  more." 

Cowper:  The  Royal  George. 

toll  (3),  v.  t.    [Lat.  toiio=to  lift,  to  take  away.] 

Law:  To  take  away  ;  to  vacate,  to  annul. 

"An  appeal  from  sentence  of  excommunication  does 
not  suspend  it,  but  then  devolves  it  to  a  superior  judge, 
and  tolls  the  presumption  in  favor  of  a  sentence.'  — 
Aylife. 

IT  To  toll  an  entry : 

Eng.Law:  To  deny  and  take  away  the  right  of 
entry. 

noll'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  toll  (l),v.  \-able.~]  Subject 
to  the  payment  of  a  toll ;  as,  tollable  goods. 

'toll  -age  (age  as  Up,  s.  [Fng.  toll  (1),  s. ;  -age.] 
Toll ;  payment  of  a  toll. 

"By  Leofric  her  lord,  yet  in  base  bondage  held, 
The  people  from  her  marts  by  tollaye  who  expell'd." 
Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  13. 

toll  -bodth,  nol-bothe,  a.  [Eng.  toll  (I),  s.,  and 
booth..] 

*1.  A  place  whore  duties  or  tolls  are  collected. 

"Those  other  disciples,  whose  calling  is  recorded,  were 
from  the  fisher-boat;  this,  from  the  tollbooth." — Up.  Hall- 
Conteitipl.;  Matthew  Called. 

2.  The  old  name  for  a  municipal  jail,  so  called 
because  that  was  the  name  originally  given  to  a 
temporary  hut  of  boards  erected  in  fairs  and  mar- 
kets, and  where  such  as  did  not  pay,  or  were 
chargeable  with  some  breach  of  the  law  in  buying 
or  selling,  were  confined  till  reparation  was  made ; 
hence,  any  prison.  The  town  prison  of  Cambridge, 
England,  was  formerly  known  by  this  name. 

"The  mayor  refused  to  give  them  the  keys  of  the  Toll- 
booth  or  town  prison." — fuller:  Hist.  Cambridge,  vii.  25. 
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•toll  -booth,  t'.  t.  [TOLLBOOTH,  s.]  To  imprison 
in  a  tollbooth. 

"  To  these  what  did  he  give?  why  a  hen, 
That  they  might  tollbooth  Oxford  men." 

Bishop  Corbet. 

'toll  -er ;(!},  s.  [Eng.  toll  (1),  v.;  -er.]  One  who 
collects  tolls ;  a  toll-gatherer. 

toll-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  toll  (2),  T.;  -er.]  One  who 
tolls  a  bell. 

noil  -if,  *tOl-rie,  s.  [Eng.  toll  (1),  s. ;  -ry.]  A 
tollbooth,  or,  perhaps,  the  occupation  of  taking 
tolls;  toll-taking. 

"  Petre  went  agen  to  fishing,  but  Mathew  not  to  his 
tolrie."—Wuclife:  Sermon  184  (Works  ii.,  138). 

tol-men, s.    [DOLMEN.] 

To-16  -sa,  s.    [Sp.  (See  def.)] 

Geog. :  A  district  of  the  province  of  Guipuscoa, 
in  Spain. 

Tolosa-wood,  s. 

Hot. :  Pittosporum  bicolor. 

tol'-pls,  s.    [Meaning  not  known.    (Paxton.)] 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  Hyoserideee.  Annual  Compos- 
ites, having  the  pappus  of  the  outer  florets  toothed 
and  that  of  the  inner  ones  with  two  or  four  awns. 
Flowers  yellow,  sometimes  with  a  purple  eye.  Na- 
tives of  southern  Europe.  Sometimes  cultivated  in 
gardens  in  flower-borders. 

*tol  -ses-ter,  s.  [FirstelementtoJJ  (1),  s. ;  etym. 
of  second  element  doubtful.]  A  duty  paid  by  ten- 
ants of  some  manors  to  the  lord  for  liberty  to  brow 
and  sell  ale.  (Eng.) 

•161-86?,  s.  [TOLL  (1),  8.]  A  tollbooth ;  also  a 
place  where  merchants  usually  assembled  and  com- 
mercial courts  were  held.  (Eng.) 

"The  place  under  it  istheir  Tolsey  or  Exchange,  for  the 
meeting  of  their  merchants." — De  Foe:  Tour  thro'  Great 
Britain,  Hi.  239. 

*t61t,  s.  [Low  Lat.  tolta,  from  Ljat.  tollo=to  take 
away.] 

Eng.  Law :  A  writ  whereby  a  cause  depending  in 
a  court-baron  was  removed  into  a  county-court. 

to-lu  ,  s.  [Named  from  Santiago  de  Tolu,  a  sea- 
port of  Granada,  from  which  it  is  believed  that  tolu 
was  first  brought.] 

1.  Bot.,&c.:  A  balsam  derived  from  Myrospermum. 
toluiferum,  the  Tolu-tree,  an  elegant  evergreen,  so 
lofty   that    sometimes  the    first  branch    is    forty 
to  sixty  feet  from  the  ground.    The  leaves  are  pin- 
nated  and    marked    with    transparent    dots:   the 
leaflets  membranous,   obovate,  taper-pointed,  the 
terminal  one  the  largest.  It  is  a  native  of  Venezuela 
and  New  Granada.  The  balsam  flows  from  incisions 
made  in  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  is  at  first  of  the 
consistence  of  turpentine,  but  becomes  more  tena- 
cious when  kept  for  a  time.     It  is  yellow  or  brown, 
and  transparent,  and  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  a 
syrup  and  in  lozenges. 

2.  Pharm.:  Balsam  of  Tolu  is  a  stimulant  and 
expectorant,  given  in  chronic  bronchitis  and  rheu- 
matism.   It  also  diminishes  excessive  discharges 
in  gleet  and  leucorrhoea.    Externally  it  is  used  as  a 
stimulant  in  ulcers,  bed  sores,  &c.    (Garrod.) 

tolu-tree,  s.    [TOLU,  l.] 

tol  -u-ate,  8.    [Eng.  tolu(ic) ;  -ate.] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  tolaic  acid  (q.  v.). 

toT-u-ene,s.    [Eng.  tolu;  -ene.] 

Chem.:  C7HS=C6H5(CH3).  Tolin.  Produced  by 
the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  bromobenzene 
and  methyl  iodide,  and  also  occurs  in  light  coal-tar 
oil.  It  is  a  limpid  liquid  smelling  like  benzine  and 
having  a  nearly  similar  solvent  power;  specific 
gravity  =  '882  at  0%  boils  at  111'.  Passed  through  a 
red-hot  porcelain  tube.it  yields  various  compounds, 
among  which  have  been  observed  benzine,  naphtha- 
lone,  dibenzyl,  and  anthracene. 

toluene-  sulphamide,  8. 

Chem.:  CTH7'SO2'NH2.  Produced  by  the  action 
of  aqueous  ammonia  on  toluene  sulpho-chloride. 
It  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  needles  or  in 
laminae. 

toluene  sulpho-chloride,  8. 

Chemistry:  C7H7SO2('l.  Obtained  by  triturating 
toluene-sulphate  of  sodium  with  an  equal  weight  of 
phosphoric  pentachloride,  and  several  times  wash- 
ing the  product  with  water.  It  separates  from 
ether  in  rhombic  plates  or  large  prisms,  melts  at 
68%  and  boils  with  decomposition  at  250*.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  other, 
and  benzine. 

toluene  sulphuric-acid,  B. 

Chemistry :  C7H7SOaH.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
fuming  sulphuric-acia  on  toluene  from  tolu-balsam. 
[TOLU,  1.]  It  crystallizes  in  small,  very  deliquescent 
laminee. 


toluosalicylol 

toluene  sulphurous-acid,  s. 

Chemistry  •  C?H;SO.2H.  This  acid  is  obtained  by 
treating  toluene  sulpho-chlorido,  dissolved  in  ether 
free  from  water  or  alcohol,  with  sodium  amalgam. 
It  crystallizes  from  water  in  rhombic  tables,  having 
a  brilliant  satiny  luster,  melting  at  85°,  and  dissolv- 
ing easily  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and 
benzine.  It  passes  by  oxidation  into  toluene  -ul- 
phuric-acid. 

t8l  -u-en-yl,  s.    [Eng.toluen(e);  -yl.]    [BEXZYL- 

TOLYL.] 

tol-u-gl?? -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  tolu:  glyc(erin),  and 
suff.  -ic.]  Derived  from  or  containing  toluic  acid 
and  glycerine* 

toluglycic-acld,  s.    [TOLURIC-ACID.] 
tol-u  -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  tolu;  -ic.]    Contained  in  or 
derived  from  tolu  (q.  v.). 

tolulc-acid,  8. 

Chemistry : 

C8H802  =  CeH^Q^g  =  CH2<^^    Four  acids 

are  known  :  Ortho-,  para-,  meta-,  and  alpha-.  The 
first  three  are  formed  by  oxidation  of  the  corre- 
sponding xylenes,  and  the  last  by  treating  benzyl 


melting  at  178° ;  meta-  yields  slender  needles,  molt- 
ing at  109%  and  more  soluble  in  water  than  ortho- 
or  para-.  The  alpha  acid  crystallizes  in  broad,  thin 
lamina;,  smells  like  horse-sweat,  melts  at  76'5%  and 
boils  at  261% 

tolulc-aldehyde,  8. 

Chem. :  C8H7OH  =  C7H7COH.  Produced  by  dis- 
tilling a  mixture  of  toluate  and  formate  of  calcium. 
The  distillate,  treated  with  acid  sulphite  of  so- 
dium, forms  a  crystalline  compound,  which,  oa 
addition  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  yields  the  alde- 
hyde as  an  oil.  It  has  a  peppery  odor,  boils  at 
204%  and  when  exposed  to  the  air  takes  up  oxygon, 
and  becomes  converted  into  toluic-acid. 

toluic-chloride,  s. 

Chem.:  C8H7OC1.  Produced  by  distilling  toluic- 
acid  with  phosphoric  pentachloride.  It  is  a 
strongly  refracting, colorless  liquid;  specific  grav- 
ity=ri75,  boils  at  214%  and  fumes  in  moist  air. 

tolulc-ether,  s. 

Chem.:  CsHTJC^HOOj.  Ethylic  toluate.  Prepared 
by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  toluic  acid.  By  the  addition  of  water 
it  separates  as  a  heavy  oil  which,  when  washed  with 
ammonia  and  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  is 
obtained  as  a  colorless,  aromatic  liquid,  having  a 
bitter  taste,  and  boiling  at  228% 

tSl-u-Ide,  s.    [Eng.  tolu;  -ide.] 

CJiem.  (pi.) :  Compounds,  homologous  with  the 
anilides,  derived  from  tolnidine  salts  of  organic 
acids  by  abstraction  of  water.  They  may  be  re- 
garded as  amides  containing  the  radical  tolyl. 

tol-u -I-dene,  s.    [Eng.  toluid(e) ;  -ene.] 

Chem. :  C7Hfi.  An  aldehyde  radical,  the  bromide 
of  which,  C7H6Bro,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
phosphoric  pentabromide  on  bitter  almond  oil. 
C7H60. 

tol-a  -I-dine,  8.    [Eng.  toluid(e);  -inc.] 
C/tem.;  ('7H9N=C6H^(NH2)CH3.    This  base,  met- 
americ  with  benzylamine,  exhibits  the  throe  modi- 
fications  of   ortho-,  meta-,  and  para-,  which    are 
obtained  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  th& 
corresponding  nitrotoluenes.     Paratoluidine  forma 
large,  colorless  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  45%  boils  at 
198%  and  has  an  aromatic  taste  and  odor :  the  ortho* 
compound  is  a  colorless  neutral  liquid  having  the 
density  of  water,  and  boiling  at  199*5' ;  and  the  meta- 
is  a  colorless  liquid  of  a  specific  gravity  of '998 at 
15%  and  boiling  at  197%    Commercial  toluidlne  is  a 
mixture  of   the  para-  and  ortho-compound,    and 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  aniline  dyes, 
tol  -u  ol,  s.    [Eng.  tolu,"  -ol.]    [TOLUENE.] 
tol-u  61  -lc,  a.    [Eng.  toluol;  -ic.]    [TOLUIC.] 
tttl-^-6-nT-trIl,  s.    [Eng.  toluo(l),  and  nitril.] 
Chemistry :  r8H7N=C6H4(CN)CH3.  Cyanotolueno.    i 
Throe  isomeric  modifications  of  this  compound  are 
known,  formed  by  treating  the  respective  tolyl-sol-    ] 


pho-carbimides,  N  j  J,  g  (,jj     with  finely  divided 

copper  to  remove  the  sulphur.  The  ortho-com- 
pound is  a  colorless  liquid  boiling  at  203° ;  the 
para-  yields  colorless  needles,  melting  at  28*5%  boil- 
ing at  218  ;  the  meta-  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in 
the  pure  state. 

tol-u-6-sal  -I-cyl,  8.    [TOLUOSALICYLOL.] 
tSl-u-o-sal  I-sfl-Sl',  subst.    [Eug.  toluom,  and 
salicylol,] 

Chem.:  C7Hr,(C8H7O)O2i.    Toluosalicyl.   Prepared 
by  heating  together  equal  volumes  of  salicylol  and 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thgre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g5,    p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,    core,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


toluoxyl 
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toluvlic  chloride     It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in    a  solution  of  potassium  cyanate.    It  separates  in 
iumtr    colorless,  easily  fusible  prisms,,  insoluble    white  needles,  which   have   a  sweetish  taste,  dis- 

-•-»--'• — * — ii..;.,    solves  sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water,  in 

alcohol,  and  ether. 
tSl'-fl-ene,  «.    [Eng.  tolyl;  -ene.]    [XYLENE.] 


incold.'slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  more  easily  in 
hot  alcohol  and  in  other. 


t5l  U-OX  -yl,  s.    [Eng.  tolu(lc'),  and  (hydr)nxj/L] 

Cli.-m.:  CsH7O.  The  hypothetical  radical  of  tol- 
uic  acid  and  its  derivatives. 

tol-iir'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  tol(uic),  and  uric.]  Derived 
from  or  containing  toluic  and  uric  acids. 

toluric-acid,  s. 


is  swallowed  in  doses  of  several  grammes,  and  the 
urine  voided  evaporated  to  a  syrup  and  exhausted 
with  alcohol.  The  solution  is  mixed  with  oxalic 
acid,  evaporated,  and  then  exhausted  with  alcohol 
ether.  The  acid  obtained  is  purified  by  reerystalli- 
zation  of  its  calcium  salt.  Toluric  acid  crystallizes 
from  alcohol  in  trimetric  prisms.  It  is  inodorous, 
melts  at  160',  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  water  and 
alcohol,  and  only  sparingly  in  pure  ether.  It  forms 
crystalline  salts  with  the  alkaline  earths  and 
metals,  most  of  which  are  soluble  in  water. 

*tSl-U-ta  -tlon,  s.  [Low  Latin  tolutaris  =  trot- 
ting; tolutim=tit  a  trot,  from  Latin  tollo  =  to  lift.] 
A  pacing  or  ambling;  an  amble. 

"They  rode,  but  authors  having  not 
Determined  whether  pace  or  trot 
(That  is  to  say,  whether  tolutation, 
As  they  do  term  't  or  succussation), 
We  leave  it."         Butler:  Budibras,  I.  ii.  45. 
tol  -U-yl,  s.    [Eng.  tolu;  suff.  •yl.'] 
Chem.:    CjHg.    The  radical  of   toluylic  alcohol 
and  its  allied  compounds.    Free  toluyl  }j  [j9  f  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  sodium  on  toluylic  chloride, 
is  a  thick  liquid,  boiling  at  296°. 
t6l-n.-fl-9.-mme,  s.   [TOLUIDINE.] 
tol-a'-fl-ene,  s.    [Eng.  toluyl:  -ene.] 
Chem. .'  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  benzylene 
C7H0,  and  stilbene    |  ^He'  but  more  Pr°Perly  bo" 
longing  to  the  hydrocarbon  CgHs. 

tOl-\i-yT-IC,  a.     [Eng.  toluyl;  -ic.]     Contained 
in  or  derived  from  toluyl  (q.  v.) . 
toluy lie-alcohol,  s. 

Chem.:  C8H100=C6H4<£|j;;Ho.  Xylylic alcohol. 
The  para-compound,  the  only  one  known,  is  ob- 
tained from  the  corresponding  aldehyde  by  the 
action  of  nascent  hydrogen.  It  crystallizes  in  need- 
les, dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  melts  at  59°,  and 
boils  at  217°.  Its  acetic  ether  boils  at  243'.  The 
above  alcohol  has  also  been  inappropriately  termed 
tolyl  alcohol,  but  the  true  tolyl  alcohol  is  cresol, 

CeH4  <§£. 

tBl-yl,  s.    [Eng.  tol(u) ;  suff.  -yl.]    [CBESOL.] 

tolyl-chlorlde,  s.    [CHLORO-TOLUENE.] 

tolyl-phenylamlne,  s.    [TOLYLANILINE.] 

tolyl-thiosinamlne,  s. 

Chem.:  A  crystalline  mass  obtained  by  heating 
to  100°  a  mixture  of  toluidine  and  oil  of  mustard. 
It  is  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether,  and  melts  at  100°. 

tol •) l-a-get  -a-mide,  s.  [Eng.  tolyl,  and  aceta- 
midc  T 

Chem.:  C9H,,NO=C;H6(C2H3O)H2N.  Produced 
by  distilling  equivalent  weights  of  toluidine  and 
acotic-acid,  and  treating  the  last  portion  of  the  dis- 
tillate with  acidulated  water.  It  is  obtained  by 
slow  crystallization  in  long,  thick  needles,  taste- 
less, inodorous,  melting  at  145°,  and  boiling  at  310°. 
Is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  in  alcohol 
and  other. 

tol-yT-a-mlne,  subst.  [Eng.  tolyl,  and  amine.'] 
[BENZYL  AMINE.] 

tol-yl-an  -I-lme,  s.    [Eng.  tolyl,  and  aniline.'] 

CAern.:  C,jHj(C7H7)NH?.  Tolyl-phenylamino.  A 
base  isomenc.if  not  identical  with  phenyl-toluidiue. 
obtained  by  heating  hydrochlorate  of  toluidine  and 
aniline.  It  is  separated  from  other  bases  formed  at 
the  same  time  by  fractional  distillation.  Boils  at 
about  330'. 

tol-f  1-ben  -za-mlde,  s.  [Eng.  tolyl,  and  benza- 
mu/e.J 

Chem.:  CjH6(C,H5O)NH2.  Prepared  by  treating 
chloride  of  benzoyl  with  toluidine,  washing  the 
resulting  mass  with  acidulated  water,  and  dissolv- 
ing in  boiling  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  therefrom  in 
long,  colorless,  inodorous  needles,  insoluble  in 
water,  and  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  melts 
at  100°,  and  volatilizes  at  232°. 

tol-?  1-car  -ba-mlde,  s.  [Eng.  tolyl,  and  carba- 
mide.] 

Chem.:  CO^B^H^Na.  Benzyl  urea.  Obtained 
on  mixing  a  hot  solution  of  toluidine  sulphate  with 


tolylene-chlorlde,  s. 

Chem.:  C«H«(CH-iCl)2.  Xylylic  chloride.  Obtained 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  paraxylene.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  colorless  laminae,  boils  at  240°,  and  melts  at 
100% 

tolylene-dlamine,  s. 

Chem. :  (C'7H6)H4N2.  A  base  prepared  by  distill- 
ing dinitrotoluene  with  iron  filings  and  acetic-acid. 
It  forms  needle  crystals,  which  melt  at  99°  and  dis- 
solve in  boiling  water,  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether. 

tolylene-glycol, ». 

Chem. :  Ci4H,4O2=^||§^§g3  | .  A  diatomic  alco- 
hol formed  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric 
acid  on  benzaldehyde.  It  crystallizes  in  large  rhom- 
bic plates,  melting  at.  132'5°,  and  sublimes  with 
decomposition.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
easily  in  alcohol. 

tol-y'l-sal-I-syT-a-mide,  e.  [Eng.  tolyl,  and 
8alicylamide.li 

Chem. :  C,4Hi3NO  (?).  Jaillard's  name  for  a  com- 
pound obtained  by  heating  to  50°  a  mixture  of  tolu- 
idino  and  salicylol.  It  forms  yellow,  inodorous  crys- 
tals, insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  melts  at  100°,  volatilizing  at  a  higher 
temperature. 

tSl-J?l-suc-$In'-I-mlde,  s.  [Eng.  tolyl,  and  suc- 
cinimide.l 

Chem.:  CnHiiNO2=C7H5(C4H4O2)--NH2.  Acorn- 
pound  formed  by  heating  a  mixture  of  succinic  acid 
and  toluidine,  and  crystallizing  the  cooled  mass 
from  boiling  water.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  watef,  in 
alcohol,  and  ether,  and  volatilizes  without  decom- 
position. 

ttol-jf-peu  -tes,  s.  [Gr.  tolypeun=to  wind  into  a 
ball.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Armadilloes,  with  one  species, 
Dasypus  tricinctus  (Linn.),  apar  (Geoff.),  to  which 
Illiger  gave  generic  distinction. 

torn,  s.   [See  def.] 

1.  A  contraction  of  the  common  Christian  name 
Thomas.    It  is  used  like  the  name  Jack— 

(1)  To  denote  the  male  of  an  animal ;  as,  a  torn 
cat. 

(2)  Generically  to  imply  some  degree  of  slight  or 
contempt;  as,  a  torn-fool,  a  torn-noddy,  &c. 

2.  A  male  cat,  a  tom-cat. 

*3.  The  knave  of  trumps  at  gleek  (q.  v.). 
4.  Mining:  A  wooden  trough  used  by  Calif ornian 
miners  to  wash  what  is  known  as  "  pay-dirt." 
Tom  Bontrln's  bush,  8. 
Bot. :  Picramnia  antidesma. 
tom-cat,  8.    A  male  cat. 
torn-dog,  8.    A  male  dog.    (U.  S.  local.) 
'torn-double,  s.   A  shuffler. 

"He  may  play  the  torn-double  under  it." — Harl.  Miscell., 
ii.  355. 

torn-noddy,  s. 

1.  A  sea-bird;  the  puffin. 

2.  A  blockhead,  a  dunce,  a  dolt, 
tom-norry,  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  torn-noddy  (q.  v.)o 

The  puffin.    (Shetland.) 

tom'-a-hawk,  s.  [Algonkin  Indian  tomehagen; 
Mohegan  tumnahegan ;  Delaware  tamoihecan  =  a 
war-hatchet.] 

1.  An  Indian  hatchet  or  ax  used  in  war  and  in  the 
chase,  not  only  in  hand-to-hand  combats,  but  also 
by  being  thrown  to  a  considerable 

distance  so  as  to  strike  the  object 
with  the  sharp  edge.  The  native 
tomahawks  have  iioads  of  stone 
attached  by  thongs,  &c. ,  but  steel 
tomahawks  are  supplied  to  the 
Indians  by  the  governments  and 
traders  with  whom  they  deal,  and 
a  pipe  is  usually  attached  to  the 
poll.  A  hole  is  drilled  through 
the  bottom  of  the  bowl  and  the 
poll  of  the  ax,  to  meet  one  pass- 
ing through  the  length  of  the 
handle. 

"They  might  as  well  have  repre- 
sented Washington  brandishing  a 
tomahawk,  and  girt  with  a  string  of 
scalps." — Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,ch&p. 
liil. 

2.  Ifaut. :  A  poleax  (q.  v.) . 

If  To  bury  the  tomahawk:   To 
make  peace ;  it  being  the  custom 
of  the  Indians  to  bury  the  toma- 
hawk during  the  time  of  peace ;  so.  To  dig  up  the 
tomahawk=to  go  to  war,  to  fall  into  dispute. 


Tomahawk. 


tombestere 

torn  -a-hawk,  r.  t.  [TOMAHAWK,  s.]  To  kill,  cut, 
or  strike  with  a  tomahawk. 

td-maV-ley',  t6-mal'-lme,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.! 
The  liver  of  the  lobster  which  becomes  green  on 
boiling. 

to  man  ,  to-maun,  s.  [Pers.]  A  Persian  gold 
coin,  varying  in  value  according  to  the  locality  and 
the  temporary  necessities  of  the  government,  but 
generally  taken  as  equal  to  about  $2.25.  It  is 
divided  into  100  schakis  or  shakis. 

"  The  band-roll  strung  with  tomans, 
Which  proves  the  veil  a  Persian  woman's." 

Browning:  Flight  of  the  Duchess. 

t6-ma  -to,  to-ma  -to,  s.  [Span.  &  Port,  tomate 
from  Mexican  tomatl=a  tomato.] 

Bot. :  Lycopersicum  esculentum,  the  Love-apple- 
or  Wolf-peach;  a  solanaceous  annual,  with  a  herb- 
aceous, hairy  stem,  unequally  pinnate  leaves  with 
cut  leaflets,  numerous  flowers,  and  red  or  yellow 
fruit.  Itis  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America, 
but  has  now  been  introduced  into  southern  Europe,. 
India,  and  many  other  countries.  The  fruit,  tech- 
nically a  nuculanium,  is  often  irregular  in  form, 
owing  to  the  adhesion  of  some  adjacent  fruits  into 
one.  The  normal,  cherry-like,  globose  fruit  consti- 
tutes the  variety  cerosiforme ;  the  large,  irregular, 
pyriform  one  the  variety  pyriforme.  When  unripe, 
the  fruit  is  green,  and  malces  a  capital  pickle ;  as  it 
ripens  it  usually  turus  red  or  yellow,  and  becomes 
tilled  with  an  orange,  somewhat  acid,  pulp.  In  this- 
state  it  is  eaten  raw,  or  cooked  in  various  ways ;  or 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  sauces,  &c.  The- 
tomato  is  very  wholesome,  and  may  be  eaten  with- 
out danger,  although  suspicion  sometimes  attaches- 
to  it  on  account  of  the  poisonous  properties  of  some* 
of  its  allies. 

*tSm'-ax,  8.  [See  def.]  A  corruption  of  toma- 
hawk (q.  v.). 

"If  he  carry  the  scalping-knif e  and  tomox." —  Idler* 
No.  40. 

tomb  (ft  silent),  *tombe,  Houmbe,  'tumbe,  8. 
[O.  Fr.  tumbe;  French  tom.be,  from  Latin  tumba=A 
tomb;  Gr.  tymba,  tymboa=a.  tomb.  Prob. allied  tc* 
Lat.  tumulus.] 

1.  A  grave ;  a  vault  for  the  dead ;  a  pit  in  which  a 
dead  body  is  deposited. 

"To  paint  the  gloomy  horrors  of  the  tomb; 
The  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  where  all 
These  travelers  meet."  Blair:  Grave. 

2.  A  chamber  or  vault  formed  wholly  or  in  part 
in  the  earth,  with  walls  and  a  roof,   for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  dead. 

3.  A  monument  erected  to  inclose  and  preserve- 
the  memory  of  the  dead ;  any  sepulchral  structure. 

"The  marble  tombs  that  rise  on  high 
Whose  dead  in  vaulted  arches  lie  .  .  . 
Adorn  the  rich,  or  praise  the  great." 

Parnell:  Night  Piece  on  Death. 

IT  The  Tombs:  A  noted  prison  in  New  York  city,  so- 
called  on  account  of  its  massive  architecture. 

tomb-bat,  s. 

Zool. :  Taphozous  perforatus.  It  is  about  three 
inches  long,  exclusive  of  the  tail;  body  covered 
with  short  dark 
brown  fur ;  which 
extends  over  the 
basis  of  the 
wings,  and  down 
the  interfemoral 
membrane  as  far 
as  the  point 
where  the  tail 
emerges  there- 
from. It  was  dis- 
covered by  Geoff  - 
roy  in  the  cham- 
bers of  the  Pyra-  Tomb-bat, 
mids,  and  in 

other  tombs  in  Egypt,  and  is  said  to  inhabit  Sen- 
naar  and  Senegal.  It  passes  the  day  in  the  darkest 
places  it  can  find,  coming  out  at  dusk,  and  feeding 
exclusively  on  insects. 

t6mb  (6  silent),  v.t.  [TOMB,  subst.]  To  bury,  to- 
entomb. 

"  Dying  shall  beseech  the  honor 

To  be  tombed  beneath  thy  clay." 
Blackie:  Lays  of  Highlands  and  Islands,  p.  20. 

torn  -bac,  tom'-bak,  8.  [Fr.  tombac,  from  Malay 
<am6a(7a=copper ;  Sp.  tumbage ;  Port,  tambague.] 
An  East  Indian  alloy  for  cheap  jewelry.  Composi- 
tion: Copper,  16;  tin.  1  \  zinc,  1.  Red  tombac: 
Copper,11 ;  zinc,  1.  Arsenic  is  added  to  make  white 
tombac. 

tom'-ba-zlte,  8.  [Eng.  tomfta(c) ;  z  connect.,  and 
suff.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  tombacit.] 

Mineral. :  A  name  given  by  Breithaupt  to  a  Gers- 
dorfflte  (q.  v.)  because  of  its  tombac-brown  color. 

1  tombestere,  x.  [A.S.  tumbestre  (?).]  A  dancing- 
girl. 


boll,    b<Sy;     polit,    ]6wl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon.     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious.     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


tombless 

tomb -less  (6  silent),  Homb-lesse,  a<y.    [Eng. 
•.}    Without  a  tomb. 


tomb ;  -less. 

"And  some  long  winter's  night  hath  shed 
Its  frost  o'er  every  tombless  head." 

Byron :  SSazeppa,  12. 

torn  -b6~y,  s.    [Eng.  torn,  and  boy.} 
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2.  A  tommy-shop  (q.  v.). 

3.  The  system  of  paying  workmen  in  goods  instead 
of  money ;  the  truck  system. 

U  Slang  in  all  its  senses. 


tone 

t5n-di-n6,s.   [Hal.] 

Arch,:  The  same  as  ASTRAGAL  (q.  v.). 

tone, 'to one,  s.  [Fr.  ron=a  sound,  a  tune,  from 
Lat.  tannin,  accus.  of  tonus=a  so_und,  from  Greek 
ronos=a  thing  stretched,  a  rope,  sinew,  note,  tone. 


Ichthyology:       __ 

inches  long,  orownisb  above,  with  spots  of  darker 
hue,  lighter  beneath.  It  is  found  along  the  Ameri- 
can coast  from  New  York  northward  to  Nova  Scotia 


tommy-noddy,  s.    [TADPOLE-HAKE.] 

tommy-shop,  tommy-store,  .s.    A  shop  or  store    from  the  sound  of  a  stretched   string;   teind=to 
*1.  A  rude,  rough,  boisterous  boy.  conducted   on    the   truck   system;    a    truck-shop,    stretch  ;  Sp.  tono,  ton;  Port,  torn;  Ger.  &  Sw.  ton; 

*2.  A  worthless  woman ;  a  strumpet,  a  prostitute.    (Eng.  slang.)  Dan.  tone ;  Dut.  toom  ;  Hal.  tuono,  tono.} 

"With  tomboys  hired  with  that  self  exhibition,  torn  -mjf,  r.  t.    [TOMMY,  subst.}    To  enforce  the       I.  Ordinary  Language  • 

Which  your  own  coffers  yield!  with  diseased  ventures."     tommy  or  truck  system  ;  to  oppress  or  defraud  by        1     T     tl  TI    1 

Shakesp.,  Cumbeline,  i.  6.       the  tommy  system.    (Eng.  slang.)  £  Modulation  inflection  or  accent  of  the  voice 

3.  A  wild,  romping  girl ;  a  hoyden.    (Colloq.)  torn -6-s.lte,  s.    [Gr.  tomos=a  cut,  a  slice;  suff.    as  raised  to  express  sentiment,  emotion,  or  passion! 

tomb -Stdne  (6   silent),   S.     [English   tomb,   and    -ite^Min^.}  "  He  paused  awhile,  and  then  went  on 

With  low  and  confidential  tone." 

*V.;»:  Eokeby,  vi.  7. 

3.  An  affected  or  whining  style  of  intonation  in 
speaking  or  reading;  a  mournful  or  artificial  mode 
of  utterance;  a  whine,  a  drawl,  a  ttogsoBff. 

"  Every  appearance  of  singsong  and  tone  must  be  care- 
fully guarded  against." — Blair-  Rhetoric,  lect.  xxxiii. 

4.  Tenor,  character,  spirit,  strain ;  specifically  the 
general   or   prevailing   character  or  style,  as   of 
morals,  manners,  sentiments,  or  the  like;  a>.  The 
tone  of  society  was  very  low ;  The  tone  of  his  letter 
was  friendly. 

5.  Disposition,  inclination,  temper. 
"I  cannot  deny  such  a  precept  is  wise; 

But  retirement  accords  with  the  tone  of  my  mind.*' 
Byron:  To  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Becher. 

6.  State  or  temper  of  mind ;  disposition,  mood. 
"Drag  the  mind  down,   by    perpetual    interruptions, 

from  a  philosophical  tone,  or  temper,  to  the  drudgery  of 
private  and  public  business." — Bolingbroke:  Letter  to 
Pope. 

7.  The  state  of  a  body  in  which  the  animal  func- 
tions are  healthy  and  performed  with  due  vigor; 

torn -poker,  s.    [Eng.  torn,  and  poker.]    A  bug-    thestate '?  w,hich  all  the  parts  and  organs  are  well- 
bear  to  frighten  children.    (Prov.)  '     f£eSr  °|jsm  due  tenslon  i  strength  and  activity  of 

.  ^JX,™11'  fi  ^'  tamP°n=!i  Copper.]   The  same      **  "Ih^elanchoUc  fiend  (that  worst  despair 
10MPION,  II,  2  (q.  v.).  Of  physic)  hencethe  rust-complexion'd  man 

Pursues,  whose  blood  is  dry,  whose  fibers  gain 
Too  stretch'd  a  tone." — Armstrong:  On  Health,  i. 
II.  Technically: 


A  stone  erected  over  a  grave  to  preserve  the       Min. :  The  same  as  PHOTIZITE  (q.  v.). 
memory  of  the  person  interred ;  a  sepulchral  stone.       torn  -pl-6n,  subst.    [Fr.    tampon=a  stopper  or 
"  On  the  tombstones  of  the  truly  great  it  is  certainly    stopple.] 

wftn'tnefr'  SXSZ&SSZfSSl.  S.  "^  """'^        L  Ord~  L^~ :  A  St°PP«'-  •  *"*• 

.f      ,     -.  "The  gigantic  genius  kept  the  oracle  within  him  mnz- 

tom  -COU,  s.     [r.ng.  torn,  and  cod.  J  zled.  nor  condescended  once  to  draw  the  tampion  of  his 

Gadus  tomcodus,  from  six  to  twelve    Kp»." -Observer,  No.  5. 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Ordnance: 

»d  New  Brunswick  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  fre-    gJn'a^t^muKo^rot^tTt^om 
fluently  ascending  rivers.    (Ripley  A  Dana.)  fnjury  by  the  weather 

tome,  8.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tomum,  accus.  of  tomus       (2)  The  iron  bottom  of  a  charge  of 


organ-pipe,  which  is  adjusted  toward 
or  from  the  mouth-piece  to  modu-  ! 
late  the  tone.  ' 


"A  volume  old  and  brown. 
A  huge  tome,  bound 
In  brass  and  wild-boar's  hide." 

Longfellow:  Oolden  Legend,  11.  *tom -plp-gr,  s.     [Eng.  torn,   and    Tompion  of 

*tO-medes,  adv.   [Eng.  to,  andmede=meed.]  For    P«per-]    The  piper  at   the   ancient       a  Flute, 
reward ;  in  return.  moms  dances. 

Home  -let,  s.     [Eng.  tome;  dimin. snff.  -let.}    A 
little  tome  or  volume. 

to  -ment,  s.    [TOMEXTUM.] 

to-men -tose,   to-men-tous,  a.    [TOMESTCM.] 
Covered  with  hair  so  close  as  scarcely  to  be  discern-    A 
ible,  or  with  a    whitish  down-like  wool;  downy,    boy. 
nappy.    (Used  chiefly  in  botany.) 


•torn  -rig,  «tom'-rlgg,  s.    [Eng.  torn,  and  rig.] 
wild,  boisterous  girl;  a  romp,  a  hoyden,  a  tom- 


"In the  very  next  canto  she  appeare  an  arrant  ramp        1.  Music: 
to-men'-tnm,  «.    [Lat. = a  stuffing  for  cushions,    and_  tomriag."— Dennis,  On  Pope's  nape  of  the  Lock,  p.  if.       (i)  A  sound;  as,  high  tone,  low  tone,  tone  of  an 


torn  -tit,  s.    [Eng.  torn,  and  tit.}    The  Titmouse    instrument, 
(q.  v.).  (2)  Quality  of  a  sound  (Fr.  timbre;  Ger.  klnng); 

-.  sweet  tone,  harsh  tone.    Any  ordinary  sound  ig 

combination  of 


of  wool,  hair.  &c.] 
'Bot.,  etc.:  Dense,  close  hair. 

tomentum-cerebri,  s.  torn  -torn,  «.    [From  the  sound  made.] 

Anat. :  The  inner  surface  of  the  pia  mater,  which    TAM- J 

has  a  flocculent  structure,  produced  by  numerous    .  t»n  {!),..    [Fr.]'  [ToNE.J    The  prevailing  fash-    ea?  recognizes  a'nd'nam™  II  caUedThf  p±ary  or 

small  vessels.  ion;  high  mode.  nrst  partial ;   those  combined  with  it,  upper  par- 

tom-fool  ,  8.    [Eng.  torn,  and  fool.}    A  ridiculous  f  things  of  ton  their  harmless  lays  indite,  tials.    It  is  found  by  experiment  that  the  clmrac- 

fool ;  a  trifler.  Most  wisely  doomed  to  shun  the  public  sight."  ter   or   quality   of    tone   of   any   given    sound    is 

tom-fool -er-?,  s.    [Eng.  torn,  andfoolery.}  .,.     ...   BV™  :  Enahsh  Bard,  and  Scotch  Keviewers.       dependent  on  the  sort  of  partial-tones  which  consti- 

ton(^),  'tonne,  s.    [A.  o.runne^a  barrel;  cogn.    tute  it.    It  is  difficult  to  produce  a  simple  sound. 

. -— -ut  upper  partials,  and  its  charac- 

id. 

Gregorian  tone. 

telegraph.  tynell='&  tun,  a  barrel ;  Low  'Lat.  tunna,   tonna;        ffi  A  mode  or"scale ;  as  church-tones,  the  ancient 

2.  Silly  trifles;  absurd  ornaments  or  knick-knacks.    Fr.  tonneau.^  ecclesiastical  modes. 

*tom  fool  -Ish  a.    [Eng. torn  andfoolish  1    Like    T  *'  A  weight  equal  to  20  cwt.  of  lOOlbs.  avoirdupois.       (5)  The  interval  consisting  of  two  mean  semitones 
i  tomfool ;  apt  to  indulge  in  tomfoolery.  In  this  country  the  ton  is  commonly  estimated  at    in  equal  temperament.  But  in  just  intonation  tlii're 


tom'-I-vuB,  s.    IVT 

(Usedof  teeth,  &c.)]  3.  A  certain  weight  or  space— in  the  latter  case  jects'in  sfiadow  to'theTrincip'aTlightrsecondiy, 

Kntom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  sub-tribe  Xylophagi.  about  40  cubic  feet— by  which  the  burden  of  a  ship  upon  the  quality  of  color,  by  which  it  is  felt  to  owe 

family  Bostricludep.    Tomicus  typographus  is  called  is  reckoned :  as  a  vessel  of  500  tons.    [TONNAGE.]  part  of  itsljrightness  from  the  hue  of  the  light  upon 

the  Typographic  Beetle,  because  the  galleries  which  4.  A  certain    quantity  of  timber,   as  40  feet   of  it. 

it  makes  in  the  soft  wood  on  which  it  feeds  bear  rough  or  round  timber,  and  50  feet  of  hewn.  *1T  All  in  a  tone:  Unanimous, 

some  faint  resemblance  to  printed  characters.  5.  The  quantity  of  8  sacks  or  10  barrels  of  flour.  ••  w  were  in  a.  tone  "-Richardson-  Sir  c  Orandtam. 

to  -mln,  subst.    [Etym.  doubtful.]     A  jeweler's  6.  The  quantity  of  10  bushels  of  potatoes.  iii/381 

weight  of  ten  grains.  _t6n,  suf.    [A.  S.  f«n=a  fence,  a  town.]    A  fre-  tone-syllable,  s.    An  accented  syllable. 

tt5-mlp -ar-ous,  a.    [Gr.  <ome=a  cutting,  and  guent  suffix  in  place  names,  as  Burhngfcm,  Bloom-  »tntic  ,.  t     rTnvi-  , 

Lat.  pario=to  produce.]  ington,  Boston,  &c.  „    i  ,,  ^ 

Bot.:  Producing  spores  by  division.  to -nal,    a.    [Eng.    ton(e) ;   ^j/.]     Pertaining  to  2'  To  tuno'tq  v°)                        ' 

to-mls -t6-ma,  s.    [Gr.  tomi<w=cut  in  pieces,  and  toD?'  1[ r  i.  To  tone  down : 

atoma=the  mouth.]  tQ'-nal-Ite,  subst.  [After  Tonale,  south  of  Monto  (1)  Lit. :    In  painting,  to  soften  or  subdue  the 

ZoOL:  A  genus  of  Gavialida?,  with. two  species,  Adamello,  Southern  Tyrol,  where  first  found;  suff.  color  of,  as  of  a  picture,  so  as  to  produce  a  subdued 

from  the  forests  of  Borneo  and  some  of  the  neigh-  -He  (Petrol.).}  harmony  of  tint,  and  avoid  all  undue  glare, 

boring  islands.    It  differs  from  the  type-genus  in  Petrol.:  A  variety  of  quartz-diorite  rich  in  mag-  "  Until  time  and  gas  have  conveniently  (oned  dot/™  the 

having  a  more  conical  snout,  thick  at  the  back ;  the  nesia-mica.  brilliancy  of  the  color."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

eth  are  erect,  and  the  nostrils  expanded.  to-nal -Htf,  8.    [Fr.  tonalite.}    [ToNE.s.]  .(2)  Fig.:  To  _reduce  or  lower  in  tone ;  to  mqder- 


tone.    (3)  Key-re 
passage  in  harm< 
1.  Orig.,  a  penny  roll;  hence,  bread,  provisions;    ity,  that  is,  to  bi 

goods  given  to  a  workman  m  Hen  of  wages.  scale.  fixed.]    The  'one,  correVponding'to'toH.Vr'Tq.VJ. 

Wh8«      lu  'vl^*  °K  %SSL  a,n'  ™ar,'f  for  "•  •'•  "  On  the  other  han<1.  in  some  of  the  settings  the  fre-    Generally  with  the ;  as,  the  tone  =  that  one. 

quent  changes  of  measure  and  foitaHtinproduce  an  uneaty  "  Tone  doth  enforce,  the  other  doth  entice." 
""'                 i«co«*ire  Lyrics,  p.  292.        and  labored  effect."— Athenaeum,  Dec.  27;  1884.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 


fate,    fat,    fare      amidst,     what.     fall,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p6t, 
or.     wore.     wplf.     w5rk,     whd.     s6n;     mute,     cub,    ciire,    unite,    cflr,    rule,    full;     try.    Syrian,     as,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


toned 

toned,  a.    [Eng.  ton(e),  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  tone  ;  used  in  composition ;  as,  sweet- 

"fHaving  a  tone  of  body  or  mind;  in  a  state  of 
duo  tension ;  strung. 

"  It  rnny  be  doubted  whether  there  ever  existed  a  human 
being  whose  mind  was  quite  as  firmly  toned  at  eighty  as 
at  forty."—  J/<i<-(i  iiluy:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

toned-paper,  s.  Paper  having  the  glaring  white 
taken  off  by  a  creamy  tint. 

tone  -less,  a.  [Eng.  tone,  s. ;  -less.]  Having  no 
tone ;  unmusical. 

"Grandcourt's  toneless  drawl."— G.  Eliot:  Daniel  De- 
ronda,  ch.  \.\i\. 

Hong  (l),  *tonge,  s.    [TONGS.] 
toig(2),8.    [TONGUE.]    A  tongue ;  tho  catch  of  a 
buckle. 

"Their  hilts  were  burnished  gold,  and  handle  strong, 
Of  mother  pearl,  and  buckled  with  a  golden  tang. 

Spenser.    (Todd.) 

•tong,  f.  t.  [TONO  (!),«.]  To  seize  or  takft  with 
tongs. 

"  Tonging  clams  with  the  hinged  oyster-tongs  is  also 
somewhat  practiced,  but  is  exceedingly  laborious,  and 
does  not  pay,  as  a  rule."— Field,  Oct.  16,  1886. 

ton  -ga,  s.    [TONKA.] 

long  -kang,  s.    [Native  word.] 

Naut. :  A  Malay  or  Chinese  boat  or  junk. 

Ton -grl-an,  a.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Tongres,  in  Belgium. 

Tongrian-beds,  s.pl. 

Geol.  •  Beds  constituting  the  Lower  Oligocene  of 
Belgium,  developed  around  Tongres.  They  are 
marine,  and  are  contemporaneous  with  theHeadon 
series  of  England. 

tfings.,  s.  pi.  [A.  S.  tange,  tang;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
tang;  Icel.  tOng  (tangir) ;  Dan.  tang;  Sw.  tang; 
Ger.zange;  O.  H.  Ger.  zonga.] 

1.  An  instrument  or  tool  consisting  of  two  parts 
joined  by  a  pivot,  and  used  for  grasping  objects, 
generally  those  that  are  hot,  as  blacksmiths  tongs, 
crucible-fongtt,  and  fire-<ongs. 

2.  A  ludicrous  name  for  a  pair  of  pantaloons,  for- 
merly used  in  the  New  England  states. 

tingue.  nong ,'tonge,  *tunge,s.  [A.S.htnge: 
cogn.  with  Dutch  tong:  Icel.  &  bw.  tunga;  Danish 
tunge;  Ger.  zunge;  O.  fi.  Ger.zungu;  Goth.  tuggo;t 
O.  Cat.  dingua  (Lat.  lingua,  whence  Fr.  langue) ; 
Ir.  &.  Gael.  teanga=a  tongue,  a  language.] 

•I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"Sende  Lazarus  that  he  maye  dyppe  of  his  finger  in 
water,  and  cole  my  tonga  for  I  am  tormented  in  this 
flame."— Luke  xvi.  24.  (1561. ) 

2.  Regarded  as  the  instrument  of  speech. 

"  Keep  a  good  tongue  in  your  head."— Shakesp. .-  Tempest, 
lii.  i 

3.  A  medium  of  speech,  or  of  expressing  thoughts. 
"The  man  to  solitude  accustom' d  long. 

Perceives  in  everything  that  lives  a  tongue." 

Cowper:  The  Heedless  Alarm. 

4.  Speech,  discourse,  talk;  sometimes  fluency  of 
speech. 

"  Miu-li  tongue  and  nuch  judgment  seldom  go  together; 
for  talking  and  thinking  are  two  quite  different  facul- 
ties."— V  Estrange. 

5.  Manner  of  speaking. 

(1)  With  respect  to  sound=voice. 

"With  soft  low  tongue." 
Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Induct,  i. 
•     (2)  With  respect  to  meaning  or  expression. 
"Mince  not  the  general  tongue." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

6.  Tho  whole  body  of  words  used  by  a  nation ;  a 
language. 

"And  whanne  summe  herden,  that  in  Ebrew  tunge  he 
spak  to  hem,  thei  ghauen  the  more  silence." — Wycliffe: 
Dedis  xxii. 

I.  A  nation,  as  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  lan- 
guage. 

"I  will  gather  all  nations  and  tongues."— Isaiah  Ixvi.  18. 
8.  Wordsor  declaration  only  ;  mere  speech  or  talk, 
as  opposed  to  thoughts  or  actions. 

"Let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tongue,  but  in 
deed  and  in  truth."—  1  John  i  i  i.  18. 
•9.  A  vote,  a  suffrage. 

"Your  sued-for  tongues." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  ii.  S. 

10.  The  clapper  of  a  bell. 

"The  midnight  bell, 

Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth. 
Sound  on."  Shakesp. :  King  John,  iii.  3. 

II.  Something  more  or  less  resembling  the  tongue 
of  an  animal. 
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(1)  The  pin  in  a  buckle  which  pierces  and  holds 

(2)  The  movable  arm  of  a  bovcl,  the  principal 
member  being  the  stock,  which  forms  the  case  when 
the  instrument  is  closed.    [BEVEL.] 

IS)  The  pointer  of  a  balance. 

(4)  Atapetingjet  of  flame. 

(5)  A  piece  of  leather  stitched  to  the  front  of  a 
laced  shoe  or  boot. 

(6)  A  point,  or  long  narrow  strip  of  land  running 
into  a  sea  or  lake ;  a  long,  low  promontory. 

II.  Technically: 

I.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Human:    A  muscular  organ  in    the  mouth, 
covered   with   mucous    membrane,   the   muscular 
structure  rendering  it  of  use  in  mastication,  deglu- 
tition, and  the  articulation  of  speech,  while  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  is  endowed  with  common 
and  tactile  sensibility,  constitutes  it  the  seat  of  the 
sense  of  taste.    The  tongue  occupies  the  concavity 
of  the  arch  of  the  lower  jaw;  its  basal  or  hinder 
part  is  connected  with  the  hyoid  bone,  while  be- 
neath it  is  attached  by  means  of  the  gemo-glossus 
muscle  to  the  lower  jaw.    The  tongue  is  marked 
along  the  middle  for  nearly  its  whole  length  by  a 
slight  furrow  called  the  raphe,  often  terminating 
behind  in  a  depression  called  the  foramen  coecum, 
within  which  mucous  glands  open.    The  upper  sur- 
face of  the  tongue  in  front  of  the  foramen  is  cov- 
ered with  small   eminences  called  papilte,  some 
circumvallate,  others  fungiform,  and  the  rest  nil- 
form,  the  last  being  the  most  numerous.    Behind 
these  are  numerous  small  racemose  glands,  called 
lingual  glands. 

(2)  Compar. :  The  tongue  of  the  lower  mammals 
is  essentially  on  the  same  model ;  that  of  most  birds 
is  small,  thin,  cartilaginous,  or  cased  in  horn,  like 
the  mandibles,  and  is  an  organ  of  prehension  rather 
than  of  taste,  there  being,  however,  some  excep- 
tions, as  the  Parrots,  which  have  soft  and  fleshy 
tongues,  which  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  they  can 
imitate  the  human  voice.    A  horny  tongue  is  a  pro- 
longation of  the  hyoid  bone.    The  tongue  of  the 
snakes  consists  of  two  muscular  cylinders,  united 
at  the  base,  but  free  toward  the  tips.    Three  types 
of  tongue  exist  among  the  lizards.    In  most  of  the 
order  it  is  long,  protrusible,  and  forked ;  in  a  second 


tongue-tacked 

needed  for  their  work  as  evangelists;  (2)  that  the 

gift  consisted  in  the  impression  produced  on  the 
oarers,  and  that  the  words  uttered  by  the  disciples 
in  Aramaic  were  heard  by  those  who  listened  a* 
in  their  native  speech  ;  (3)  that  tho  "tongues  con- 
sisted of  ecstatic  bursts  of  praise  which  the  disciples 
might  have  heard  uttered  at  previous  feasts  of 
Pentecost  by  foreign  pilgrims.  In  this  case  there 
would  be  a  supernatural  exaltation  of  memory. 
not  a  miraculous  knowledge  of  words  never  heard 
before  ;  and  (4)  that  they  were  cries  of  ecstatic 
devotion  of  no  definite  significance  except  to  those- 
who  uttered  them. 

(3)  To  have  on  (or  at)  the  tip  (or  end)  of  thetonque: 
To  boon  tho  point  of  uttoringor  telling.   (Richard- 
son: Pamela,  i.  205.)  , 

(4)  To  give  tongue  :  To  bark  as  hounds  after  the 
animal  pursued. 

(5)  To  hold  one's  tongue  :  To  keep  silence. 
»(6)  To  keep  one's  tongue  :  To  keep  silence. 

*(7)  To  wag  one's  tongue  :  To  speak  out  of  season. 

tongue-and- 
groove  Joint,  s. 

Carp.:  A  mode  of 
joining  wooden  stuff 
in  which  a  long  fin  on 
the  edge  of  one  board 
is  made  to  fit  into  a 
corresponding  groove 
on  the  edge  of  the 
other  board. 

tongue-banger;  s. 
A  scold.  (Tennyson: 
Northern  Cobbler.) 

'tongue-battery,  s. 
A  flood  of  talk.    (Mil- 
ton :  Samson  Agonlstes,         Tongue-and-groove 
404.)  Joint. 

tongue-bit,  «. 

Manege:  A  bit  having  a  stiff  mouth,  to  which  is 
attached  a  plate  or  shield  so  placed  as  to  prevent 
the  horse  getting  his  tongue  over  tho  mouth-piece- 

ttongue-bleeder,  >•.. 

Sot.  :  Galium  aparine.  So  called  because  its  stiff 
bristles  lacerate  the  tongue  if  drawn  across  it. 


division  it  is  thick,  fleshy,  and  not  protrusible,  and  tongue-Chains,  s.  pi.  The  chains  by  which  the- 
in  a  third,  containing  the  chameleons,  it  is  long,  (ore.end  Of  the  tongue  is  supported  from  the  hames 
protrusible,  and  clavate  at  the  tip.  In  hi  e  o{  tne  wneel-horses.  They  may  be  distended  by  the 

spreader-stick. 
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tongue  is  often  covered  with  teeth,  and  is  an  organ 
of  prehension  rather  than  of  taste.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinct tongue  constituted  by  the  central  part  of  the 
ligula  in  bees.  The  Cephalopods  have  a  muscular 
tongue,  part  an  organ  of  taste,  and  in  part  devel- 
oped into  a  lingual  ribbon  or  odontophore.  ihe 
Gasteropoda  in  many  cases  have  a  tongue,  a  lingual 
ribbon,  odontophore,  or  radula. 

2.  Carpentry : 

(1)  A  fin  on  the  edge  of  a  plate  or  board,  adapted 
to  fit  into  a  groove  of  an  adjacent  board.    Also  used 
in  sliding  parts  of  machinery. 

(2)  The  tapering,  projecting    end  of    a  timber, 
worked  down  to  fay  upon  an    edge   or  scarf   to 
another  timber. 

3.  Music :   The  vibrating,  metallic  reed  in  instru- 
ments like  the  harmonium,  concertina,  &c. 

4.  Nautical: 

11)  The  upper  main  piece  of  a  built  mast. 

A  rope  spliced  into  the  upper  part  of  a  stand- 


ing  back-stay. 

5.  Pathol. :  The  tongue  is  liable  to  hemorrhage, 
hypertrophy,  inflammation,  abscess,  cancer,  <fcc. 

8.  Railway:  The  short  movable  rail  of  a  switch, 
by  which  the  wheels  are  directed  to  one  or  the  other 
lines  of  rail.  [SWITCH.] 

7.  Vehicles :  The  single  shaft  or  pole  which,  in 
two-horse  vehicles,  is  attached  to  tho  fore-carriage, 
and  is  the  means  of  guiding  and  drawing. 

If  (1)  Confusion  of  Tongues: 

Script.  Hist. :  The  penalty  inflicted  on  the  builders 
of  Babel  when  God  so  confounded  their  language 
that  they  could  not  understand  each  other,  though 
up  to  that  time  there  had  been  among  them  only 
one  language.  The  result  was  that  tho  building  of 
the  tower  was  abandoned,  and  those  who  had  been 
engaged  in  its  erection  were  dispersed  over  various 
lands  (Gen.  xi.  1-9). 

(2)  Gift  of  Tongues:  . 

Theol.  <Sb  Church  Hist. :  A  gift  bestowed  in  con- 
nection with  the  Pentecostal  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  When  the  members  of  tho  church  had 
assembled  with  one  accord  on  the  Jewish  day  of 
Pentecost,  suddenly  a  mighty,  rushing  wind  enter- 
ing pervaded  tho  building  in  which  they  had 
assembled,  cloven  tongues  as  of  fire  descended  on 
each  and  those  on  whom  they  wore  bestowed  began 
to  speak  with  "other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave 
them  utterance,"— tho  Parthians,  Modes,  Elamites, 
and  others,  who  repaired  to  tho  place  when  news  of 
the  miracle  reached  them,  bearing  testimony  to  its 
reality  (Acts  ii.  1-21).  Three  explanations  of  this 
mysterious  gift  have  been  off ered :  (1)  That  on  tho 
day  of  Pentecost  tho  disciples  received  a  super- 
natural knowledge  of  all  such  languages  as  were 


tongue-compressor,  subst.  A  damp  for  holding 
down  the  tongue  during  dental  operations  on  the- 
lower  jaw. 

tongue-depressor,  s. 

Surg.:  An  instrument  which  has  a  socket  to  go> 
beneath  the  lower  jaw  and  form  a  fulcrum  for  the. 
pivoted  spatula  which  rests  upon  and  holds  down 
the  tongue  during  oral,  laryngeal,  and  oesophageal 
examinations  and  operations.  A  tongue-spatula. 

•tongue-doughty,  adj.  Boasting,  bragging. 
(Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,180.) 

•tongue-fence,  s.  Debate,  discussion,  argument. 
(Carlyle:  Life  of  Sterling,  ch.  v.) 

tongue-grafting,  s. 

Hort.:  A  mode  of  grafting  by  inserting  the  end  of 
a  scion  in  a  particular  manner. 

*tongue-man,  s.    A  speaker. 

"I  am  no  tongue-man."—  Hist.  Edward  II.,  p.  56. 

•tongue-pad,  *.    A  groat  talker,  a  chatterer. 

"She  who  was  a  celebrated  wit  at  London  is,  in  that 
dull  part  of  the  world,  called  a  tongue-pad."  —  Tatler. 

tongue-shaped,  a. 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Shaped  like  a  tongue. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anthrop.  :  A  term  introduced  to  denote  a  class 
of  pointed  flint  implements  which  bear  a  general 
resemblance  in  shape  to  a  tongue. 

"  I  would  rather  follow  the  nomenclature  of  the  French 
quarrymen,  who  have  given  the  name  lanotifs  de  chat  to 
these  implements:  and  term  them  tongue-shaped."  — 
Evans:  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  p.  564. 

2.  Bot.  :   Long,  fleshy,  plano-convex,  obtuse,  as 
the  leaf  of  Sempervivum  tectorum  or  of  some  aloes. 

•tongue-shot,  s.  The  reach  of  tho  tongue  ;  the 
distance  to  which  tho  sound  of  words  uttered  by 
the  tongue  can  reach  ;  ear-shot. 

"Shewpuld  stand  timidly  aloof,  out  of  tongue-shot."  — 
C.  Keade:  Cloister  and  Hearth,  ch.  lii. 

tongue-spatula,  subst.    Tho  same  as  TONGUE- 

DEPRESSOE  (q.  V.). 

tongue-support,  s.  A  device  on  the  tongue- 
hounds  of  a  wagon  to  keep  tho  forward  end  of  the 
tongue  elevated  and  prevent  its  weight  bearing  on 
the  necks  of  the  horses. 

•tongue-tacked,  a.    Tongue-tied  (q.  v.). 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,    cell,    chorus,     «hin,    bench;    go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    eiist.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     tion,     -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious.     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -Die.     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


tongue-test 

tongue-test,  s. 

1.  Elect.:  A  familiar  test  consisting  in  the  appli- 
cation of  a  wire  to  the  tongue,  which  gives  a  sensa- 
tion, sharp  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  line. 

2.  Engr. :   A  test  of  pyroligneous  or  nitric  acid, 


lution. 

tongue-tie,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  common  congenital  defect  in  children, 
in  which  tho  anterior  part  of  the  tongue  is  attached 
to  the  floor  of  the  mouth  by  a  muco-fibrous  band 
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*t6ng  -uef ,  *t6ng  -u?,  a.  [ English  tongue;  -y.] 
Voluble  or  fluent  in  speech  ;  loquacious,  garrulous. 
(Wycliffe:  Ecclus.  viii.  4.) 

ton  -Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  tonicus.  from  Gr.  tonikos= 
relating  to  stretching;  tonos=a  thing  stretched; 
Fr.  tuniquf ;  Sp.  &  ltd.  fonico.]  [TONE,  s.} 

A.  As  adjective: 

*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tones  or  sounds. 

"To  the  judicious  performance  upon  this  solemn  in- 


tonnage 


Tiding  the  band:  a,lowed    pri,(ei.able   to    „„   other.."-]^:  On  C*i«* 

"  A  too-high  palate,  tongue-tie,  Ac.,  each  tends  to  cause    Music. 


n  the  sphincters.    Tonicity 
appears  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  nervous 

its  own  special  articuiato'rV'defe'cF-P^^'FMrfVB^"       2.  Of  or  certainineto  tension  •  in<-rM«in<7  f»n«;™  system,  since  it  is.  lost  as  soon  as  the  nerve  distrib- 

on ,  increasing  tension,  uted  to  a  muscle  is  divided,  the  muscle  in 

II.  Technically :  becoming  flaccid  and  relaxed. 

1.  Music:  Pertaining  to,  or  founded  on  the  key-  ton -Ing, 8.    [Eng.  ton(e) ;  -ing.'] 


. , 
toute:  Management  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat,  p.  233. 

*tongue-tie,  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  speech  or  the 
power  of  speech,  or  of  distinct  articulation. 


tonic  -spasm,  s. 

Pathol.:  A  convulsion  in  which  the  muscular  con- 
tractions are  partial,  of  considerable  duration,  and 
without  unconsciousness,  the  affected  muscles  them- 
selves being  hard. 

*ton  -Ic-al,  a.    [Eng.  tonic;  -ai.]    Tonic. 
_"  One  kind  of  motion  relating  unto  that  which  physi- 
cians  do  name  extensive  or  tonfcal." — Browne:   Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  iii.,ch.  i. 

to-nl$  -I  t ?,  s.    [Eng.  tonic;  -ity.~\ 
^Physiol.:  That  property  of  the  muscles  by  which 


immediately 


tongue  attached  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth  by  the 


print,  subduing  and  modifying  the   disagreeable 
color,  and  substituting  various  shades  of  purple, 


*tongue-valiant,  a.    Valiant  or  bold  in  speech    enumerates  four  classes  of  them : ' 
ir  words  oiily ;  brave  in  words,  not  in  action.  m  Blood 


*ton -Ish-ness,  s.   [Eng.  tonith;  -ness.]  Fashion. 
— Mad.  D'Arblay:  Diary,  i.  350. 


or  woras  only ;  orave  in  words,  not  m  action.  (1)  Blood  Tonics,  called  also  Analeptic  Tonics  or  Blood 

tongue-worm,  s.  Restoratives,  as  various  salts  of  iron,  cod-liver  oil,  Ac.  ton -StO,  8.     Eng.  (gun-cof)ton ;  -ite.] 

ZoOl.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Pentastoma    sulphate  of "zTnc°salts of  ?ron°  s^ryclmiB' A""  '        Sllver'        Chem.:  An  explosive,  originally  cal 

(3)  Stomachic  Tonics,   as  calumba,   gentian,  quassia, 


Any  ii 

(fLinguatula).     They   are   found"  in    the   frontal       ,., „ .,  „„  ™ — „„,  „„,„«„,  4ua»«i.,    v,  .  •-  -  —,-- 

sinuses,  lungs,  and  viscera  of  some  mammals,  and  hops,  sulphate  of  quinine,  Ac.  Mackie),   and  manufactured  at  Faversham,  Eng- 

in  the  lungs  of  some  birds  and  reptiles.  (*)  Vascular  Tonics,  called  also  Vascular  Stimulants,  'and,  in  the  year  1873.    It  consisted  of  a  mixture  of 


, 
(6al(J   to   have    been 


lled    Cotton- 
invented  by   a  Mr. 


tftngue,  v.  t.  &  i.    [TONGUE,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  speak ;  to  utter. 

"Such  stuff  as  madmen  tongue." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeltne,  v.  4. 

2.  To  scold,  to  chide. 

3.  To  brand,  to  denounce  publicly. 

"But  that  her  tender  shame 
Will  not  proclaim  against  her  maiden  loss, 
How  might  she  tongue  me?" 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  4. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  To  connect,  as  boards,  by  means  of  a 
tongue  and  groove. 

2.  Music:  To  modify,  as  tones  or  sounds  with  the 
tongue,  in  playing,  as  in  the  flute  and  some  other 
wind  instruments. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  talk,  to  prate. 

"Let  his  clack  be  set  a-going,  and  he  shall  tongue  it  ai 


,  __lled  also  Vascnlj.. -,—«,,  .--    ---.--     -~  «. 

a»  various  salts  of  ammonia,  oil  of  turpentine,  camphor,  gun-cotton  and  barium  nitrate  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions. Its  explosive  force  is  somewhat  less  than 
that  of  either  gun-cotton  or  dynamite. 

*ton  -I-trant,  adj. 
Thundering. 


Ac. 

tonic  sol-fa,  s. 

Music:  A  system  of  musical  notation  by  which 


[Latin  tonitrua= thunder.] 


res 
are 


"With  tonitrant  tone  and  redundancy  of  action." — All 


the  staff,  clefs,  key-signatures,  and  time-signatu 

of  music  are  disp_ensed  with,  and  the  sounds  _________ 

represented  by  initial  solfeggio-letters,  placed  be-  '*'  tear  Hound,  v.  161.  (1871.) 

tween  upright  bars,  subdivided  as  required  for  the  *t5n  -I-trouB,    adj.     [Latin  t<mitrus=  thunder  1 

various  rhythms.    In  modern  music  there  is  but  Thundering.    (T.  Brown:  Works,  iii.  142.) 


posoaae   and-moduiaicast  -ka,  ton  -ga,  t5n'-g6,  ton-quln,,.    [From 

shifting  of  a  scale  in  pitch.    Many  attempts  have  »<>  Guianan  name  of  the  tree.]    (See  compound.) 

been  made  from  time  to  time  since  the  seventeenth  tonka-bean,  s. 
^SLyut?up_r.07_ifein«er?with,anotationbymeans 


Hot.,  *c.:   Dipterix  odorata,  called 


they  came  from  Tonquin. 


By  writing  at  the  head,  Key  c,  Key  cj,  Key  Dk  Ac., 


an  epithet.) 


"Fame  was  a  liar,  too  long  and  Joud  tongued." 

Beaunt.  it  Flet.:  Loyal  Subject,  iv.  3. 

tongued-chisel,  s.  A  boring-chisel  which  has  a 
long,  downwardly  projecting  blade,  and  shoulders 
which  form  reamers. 


_-0-_, lisplaced 

ddrtidrmrifmrd,  &c.  greatest  safe  depth  of  immersion.  Different'rules 
As  modulations  occur,  one  note  of  the  old  scale  is  'or  ^,i!1?ulat.ing..U1°  tonnage  have  been  legally 
linked  to  a  note  of  the  new  scale,  thus  forming  a  ostilb]lsllod  "}  different  countries,  some  of  which 
•"--'-'  "  .  .  -  •  i,aTO  frequently  given  results  varying  widely  from 

,„  *,.„„  „„„.,..*  „!,:-[,  m;But  ^  safejy  carried.    In 
the   actual    capacity    was 


tfingue  -less,  *t6ngue  -lesse,  a.    [E 


•less.f 
1.  H 


aving  no  tongue ;  destitute  of  a  tongue. 
*2.  Speechless. 

"Which  blood,  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries 
Even  from  the  tongueless  caverns  of  the  earth." 

Shakesp.:  Eichard  //.,  i.  L 
*3.  Unnamed  ;  unspoken  of. 

"  One  good  deed  dying  tongueless, 


"bndge"-e.  o.,  to  modulate  from  key  c  into  key  a,  S?T?  frequently  given 

the  s  of  tho  old  key  becomes  the  d  of  the  new ;  from  ,  e  tru?  a,m.ou-nt  w.h.lc 

key  c  into  key  F,  the  f  of  the  old  becomes  the Id  of    d,eep'    ""'-buut    s'»P-    ._.    „„., ,     „„ 

the  new,  and  so  on.    The  minor  scalo  starts  from  alwa.ys  larscly  in  excess  of  the  government-reins- 

ug.  tongue;    the  note  (aft.    The  time-notation  of  the  tonic  sol-fa  £'    -,  to.nnase.    The  ton  measurement  upon  which 

goes  back  also  to  first  principles— e.  a.,  by  dividing  ,  .UBllt  ls  c»ar»ed  >s  calculated  at  40  cubic  feet ;  the 

^ntrUP.                      ^1,^ •     K..I L__                         A             ,*•»•!*•*     «»*TW*WH|  HiflttFanrta  f,**«M»a«    fli«*-    o«,l    *-(.«    t..          ~f    »mi 


"any  duple    (liflerence  between  that  and  the  ton  of  100  cubic 
time  is  represented,  from  two  seinibreves  in  a  bar    fee.t'  ,or  "i?*  ,of  the  re8isteri  represents  the  dead 


the  upright  bars  by  a  colon  thus,  | 


to  two  demi-somiquavers.  Similarly,  , 
all  that  is  required  for  tho  triple  times,  | 
for  the  quadruple  times,  and  so  on.  It 


weight  or  displacement  of  the  ship  when  light,  or 
'    i     60  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  40  per  cent,  only  being 

old 


.  ,  ,  , 

llbeat    nTailahl°  flotative    power  for  cargo.     By  the 

ed  that  from  tho  extr 
should  be  deducted  three- 


once  seen  that  the  "up  and  down  "of  pitch  isnotrep-    .En8li,sh  'aw  it  was  provided  that  from  the"  extreme 
resented  to  the  eye  as  on  the  staff ;  but  on  the  other    Lp,'??tu  °',""lTBS?,eith?re 


the  purpose  of  ascertaining  tl 


talkative  person ;  a  chatterer. 
"The 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk, 


;  a  chatterer.  *„„<„    _.i  *  ,  ^          ^  rne  purpose  or  ascertaining  thoir  tonnage,  divided 

lonouc.^rsnf  th«r    ,« "  i  lonlc    lol-iaist,  8.    One   who   teaches   or   who  as  follows:  Not  exceeding  50  feet  in  length  into 

tonguester, of  the  <^rt  learns  music  on  the  tonic  sol-fa  system  ;  one  who  4  parts;  120  feet  into  6  parts;  180  'feet  into S  parts- 

"  ""•       advocates  the  tonic  sol-fa  system  of  teaching  music.  225    feet  into  10  parts,  and  over  225  feet  into  W 


W^A1'     f*11'     fatner:     wg.     wSt-     ne're.     camel,    hgr,    thgre;     pine,     pit, 
h9,     s«n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
9,     OB  =  6; 


marine; 


pot, 


qn 


tonne 


parts.  In  steam-vessels  the  length,  breadth,  and 
height  of  the  engine-room  are  multiplied  to- 
gether, the  product  divided  by  100,  and  the  result 
deducted  from  the  gross  tonnage.  The  space 
occupied  by  a  propeller-shaft  is  considered  as  a 

§  art  of  the  engine-room.  Tho  actual  depths  between 
ecks  are  measured  and  taken  as  factors,  and  any 
closed-in  space  on  or  above  the  upper  deck,  and 
capable  of  receiving  cargo,  &c.,  is  included  in  the 
measurement.  The  dimensions  are  all  taken  in  feet 
and  decimals  of  a  foot,  and  the  number  100  is  used 
as  the  final  division  for  ascertaining  the  capacity 
of  the  ship  in  tons. 

tonne,  s.  [Fr.,  a  nautical  torm=a  weight  of  a 
thousand  kilogrammes.]  A  measure  of  weight  or 
of  force  on  the  C.  G.  S.  system  of  units.  [C.  G.  ».  I 

U  In  measuring  work,  a  tonne-meter  is=9'81  X  10'° 
ergs  nearly.  (Ibid.) 

ton  -ner,  s.  [Eng.  ton  (2) ;  -er.]  A  vessel  of  a 
certain  tonnage.  (Used  in  composition.) 

"The  allowance  between  an  80-tonner  and  a  iO-tonner." 
—Field,  April  4,  1885. 

'ton  -nlsh,  a.    [Tomsn.] 

'ton  -nlsh-nesB,  s.  [Eng.  tonnish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  in  the  ton  or  prevailing 
fashion ;  f ashionableness. 

to-nom'-e-ter,  B.  [Gr.  tonos=a  tone,  and  metron 
=  a  measure.]  An  instrument,  invented  in  1834  by 
Scheibler  and  improved  by  Konig,  for  determining 
the  exact  number  of  vibrations  per  second  which 
produce  a  given  tone,  and  for  tuning  musical  instru- 
ments. 

to-nom  -e-tr?,  s.  [Eng.  tonomet(er) ;  -ry.~\  The 
act  of  measuring  vibrations  of  tones  by  means  of  a 
trinometer. 

"  Tonometry  was  first  placed  on  a  scientific  basis  in  a 
badly  written,  but  extremely  valuable,  little  pamphlet  of 
80  pages  and  4  lithographic  plates,  published  at  Essen, 
1834,  and  entitled  'The  Physical  and  Musical  Tonometer' 
(Tunmesser),  which  proves  by  the  pendulum,  visible  to 
the  eye,  the  absolute  vibrations  of  tones,  and  of  the  prin- 
cipal genera  of  combinational  tones,  as  well  as  the  most 
definite 
chords, 

»iik-wal 

(Bum,  Dec.  2,  1876,  p.  131. 

*ton-ous,  a.    [Eng.  <on(e),s. ; -oiw.]  Full  of  tone 
or  sound ;  sonorous. 
Ton'-quln  (quask),s.    [Seodef.  l.] 

1.  Geog. :  The  most  northerly  province  of  Anam, 
in  the  Eastern  Peninsula. 

2.  Bot. :  A  corruption  of  Tonka  (q.v.). 
Tonquin-uean,  a.    [TONKA-BEAN.] 

ton  sil,  s.  [Fr,  toiisille,  from  Latin  tonsilla=a 
sharp-pointed  pole  which  was  stuck  in  the  ground 
to  fasten  vessels  to  the  shore,  and  (pi.)  tonsillcB— 
the  tonsils  of  the  throat ; 
adj.  tons»Hs=that  may 
be  s  horn  or  clipped ,  from 
tonsum,  sup.  of  tondeo= 
to  shear,  to  clip,  to 
shave.] 

Anatomy  (pi.):  Two 
glands,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  palate  between  its 
pillars.  They  consist  of 
a  number  of  deep  mu- 
cous follicles  or  crypta?, 
surrounded  by  and  de- 
posited in  cellular  tissue 
arranged  in  a  somewhat 
circular  form.  They  are 
sometimes  called  Amyg- 
dalw.  [ALMOND.]  The 
chief  diseases  which 
affect  the  tonsils  are  in- 
flammation [TONSILITIS]  and  hypertrophy  of  their 
substance,  or  the  morbid  influence  may  be  specially 
concentrated  on  the  follicles  alone. 

ton'-Bll-ar,  ton'-sll-lw,  a.    [Eng.  tonsil;  -ar.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tonsils ;  tonsilitic. 
tonsilar-artery,  s, 

Anat.:  A  branch  of  the  facial  artery  ascending 
along  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  and  terminating 
upon  the  tonsil  and  the  side  of  the  tongue  near  its 
root. 

ton  -slle,  a.  [Lat.  tonsilis=that  may  be  shorn 
or  clipped.]  [TONSIL.]  Capable  or  fit  for  being 
clipped. 

"The  tonsils  box."—  Mason:  English  Garden,  i. 
t5n-sll-lt  -Ic,  ton-all-llt  -Ic,  adj.   [Eng.  tonsil; 
-t'ftc.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tomsils ;  as,  the  ton' 
iilitic  branches  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve. 
t8n-flll-l -Us, «.    [Eng.  tonsil;  suff. -ifis.] 
Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  one  or  both  of  the  ton- 
sils, generally  extending  also  to  the  palate  and 
uvula.    It  brings  with  it  dryness,  pain,  and  heat  of 
the  throat,  with  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  often 
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ends  in  abscesses,  one  at  least  of  which  suppurates. 
It  is  a  common  disease  in  moist  variable  weather. 

[QCINSY.] 

ton-sll  6-t6me,  s.  [Kng.  tonsil,  and  Gr.  tome= 
a  cutting.] 

Surg. :  A  knife  for  operations  on  the  tonsils. 
*t5n  -s6r,  s.    [Lat  ]    A  barber ;  one  who  shaves. 
"  Go  with  the  tensor.  Pat,  and  try 
To  aid  his  hand  and  guide  his  eye." 

Combe :  Dr,  Syntax,  ii.  2. 

*ton-sbr  -1-8.1,  «.  [Lat.  tonsoriua,  from  tonsor— 
a  barber.]  Pertaining  to  a  barber  or  his  art. 

"  The  tonfiorial  operation  is  happily  not  performed  on 
the  stage." — Queen,  Sept.  26,  1885. 

ton  -sure  (B  as  sh),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ton#ura= 
a  shearing,  clipping,  or  pruning,  from  tonsus,  pa. 
par.  of  tondeo=to  shear,  to  clip,  to  shave.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  clipping  or  shaving. 

ha 

deL_  ,_ 

mons,  vol.  i ii.,  ser.  33. 

2.  The  state  of  being  clipped  or  shaved. 
II.  Ecclesiology  and  Church.  History : 

1.  The  shaving  of  the  crown  in  a  circle,  which  is 
a  distinguishing  mark  of  clerics  in  the  Roman 
Church.  Most  of  the  mendicant  and  cloistered 
orders  allow  only  a  narrow  strip  of  hair  to  grow 
round  the  head,  all  above  and  below  being  shaved ; 
the  tonsure  of  secular  clerics  is  small.  The  tonsure 
is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  entering  the  clerical 
state,  whether  secular  or  religious ;  in  the  former 
case  it  is  conferred  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  in 
the  latter  by  the  head  of  the  religious  house,  if  a 
mitered  abbot.  It  invests  the  receiver  with  all  the 
privileges  of  a  cleric,  and  furnishes  a  means  to  dis- 
tinguish the  higher  from  the  lower  clergy,  as  the 
extent  of  tonsure  increases  with  the  rank  till  the 
priesthood  is  reached.  Writers  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries  distinguish  three  kinds  of  tonsure : 
(1)  The  Roman,  or  St.  Peter's,  in  which  only  a  cir- 
cle of  hair  was  left,  common  in  France  and  Spain ; 


in 


Section  of  Mouth,  show- 
ing Tonsils. 

tg.  Tongue;  t,  t.  Tonsils; 
vp.  Velum  palati. 


ear  to  ear.  A  violent  controversy  arose  in  the 
seventh  century  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
Celtic  and  Roman  tonsures,  but  was  eventually 
decided  in  favor  of  the  latter,  though  its  introduc- 
tion nearly  led  to  a  schism. 

2.  The  act  of  admission  to  the  clerical  state.  At 
first  it  was  never  given  without  some  minor  order 
being  conferred  at  the  same  time,  but  this  practice 
ceased  in  the  seventh  century. 

" Even  after  the  tonsure  was  introduced,  it  was  never 
given  separately,  but  always  with  the  order  of  reader." — 
Addis  &  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  798. 

ton  -sure  (s  as  sh),  v.  t.  &  i.    [TONSURE,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  confer  the  tonsure  on  ;  to  admit  to 
the  clerical  state. 

"Adulte  anxious  to  be  free  from  the  secular  courts,  Ac., 
were  tonsured  without  any  ordination."— Addis  tfr  Arnold. 
Cath.  Diet.,  p.  798. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  confer  the  tonsure;  to  admit  a 
person  to  the  clerical  state. 

"It  was  only  gradually  that  the  right  to  tonsure  was 
limited  to  bishops,  abbots,  Ac.  Till  the  tenth  century  it 
was  given  by  simple  priests,  or  even  by  laymen  to  one 
another."— Addis  &  Arnold;  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  798. 

ton-sured(sassh),  a.    [Eng.  tonsur(e);  -ed.] 
1.  Having  received  the  tonsure ;  shaven ;  hence, 

*2.  Having  a  bald  spot  on  the  head  like  a  tonsure. 
(Tennyson:  Brook,  200.) 
ton-tine  ,  s.&a.    [Fr.  (See  def.).] 

A.  Assubst.  A  species  of  annuity  devised  by  an 
Italian  named  Lorenzo  Tonti.    They  were  adopted 
in  the  first  place  by  governments  as  a  means  of 
raising  a  loan.    In  return  for  a  sum  paid  down  the 
government  engaged  to  grant  annuities  to  a  certain 
number  of  persons.    When  one  died,  his  share  was 
divided  among  all  the  survivors,  and  this  process 
went  on  till  only  one  was  left,  and  he  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  all  the  annuities  himself,  until  his  death, 
when  the  transaction  ceased.  Assurances  andother 
benefits  have  also  been  arranged  on  the  Tontine 
system  and  have  found  much  favor  in  this  country, 
having  been  adopted  by  the  principal  life  insurance 
companies. 

"Annuities  for  life  have  occasionally  been  granted 
.  .  .  upon  lots  of  lives,  which  in  French  are  called  ton. 
tines,  from  the  name  of  their  inventor."— Smith:  Wealth 
uf  Nations,  bk.  x.,  ch.  iii. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  tontine; 
built  by  a  subscription  with  the  benetit  of  survivor- 
ship. 

"It  is  a  sort  of  Tontine  colony— all  for  the  benefit  of 
survivors."—  Hook:  Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  v. 


tool-holder 

*to -ny4,  subst.  [An  abbrev.  of  Antony.]  A  sim- 
pleton. 

"When  a  man  plays  the  fool  or  the  extravagant  pres- 
ently he's  a  tony.  Who  drew  this  or  that  ridiculous 
piece  f  tony.  Such  or  such  a  one  was  never  well  taught: 
No,  he  had  a  tony  to  hia  master."— V Estrange:  Transla- 
tion of  Quevedo. 

to6,  *to,  adv.    [Tho  same  word  as  to  (q.  v.)-] 

1.  Over;  more  than  enough;  denoting  excess. 
"  Lest  too  light  winning  make  the  prize  too  light." 

Shakesp..  Tempest,  i.  2. 

2.  In  addition,  moreover,  likewise,  further ;  over 
and  above ;  at  tne  same  time ;  also. 

"  I  could  curse  thee  too." 

Beaum.  <&  Flet.:  Island  Princess,  v. 

IT  *1.  And  too:  And  at  the  same  time. 

"It  shall  be  merciful  and  too  severe." 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  1,155. 

2.  Too  too:  Used  to  denote  excess  emphatically. 

"  Oh  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

to6'-ba,  tu'-ba,  8,  [Arab.  —  happiness,  eternal 
happiness.  (Sale.)] 

1.  Bot.:  (1)  Dalbergia  heterophylla ;  (2)  D.  pur- 
purea;  (3)  Derria  elliptica.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

2.  Mohammedan  Mythol. :  A  tree  which  stands  in 
paradise  in  the  palace  of  Mohammed.    (Sale.) 

'*  My  feast  is  now  of  the  Tooba  tree, 
Whose  scent  is  the  breath  of  Eternity." 

Moore:  Paradise  and  the  Peri. 

tOpk,  pret.  of  v.       [TAKE,  v.] 
1[  Also  used  formerly  as  the  past  participle. 
"Most  of  the  rest  slaughtered,  or  took,  likewise." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.f  i.  1. 

tOQk,  s.    [TucK(3),a.] 

to61,*tol,*tole,*toole,  subst.  [A.  S.  <o7=atool; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  £o7=tools.] 

I.  Literally: 

I.  An  implement  adapted  to  be  used  by  one  per- 
son, and  depending  for  its  effect  upon  the  strength 
and  skill  of  the  operator ;  any  instrument  of  manual 
operation,    such    as     hammers,    punches,   chisels, 
planes,  saws,  drills,  files,  &c.    It  is,  however,  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  define  the  line  separating  tools 
from  machines,  and  of  late  it  has  become  usual  to 
embrace  in  the  general  term  machine  tools,  such 
machines  as  the  lathe,  planer,  slotting  machine, 
and  others  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ma- 
chinery; specif.,  applied— (1)  In  bookbinding,    to 
the  stamping  and  letter  appliances  of  the  finisher, 
known  as  hand,  hand-letter,  lettering,  roller,  edge, 
fillet,  pallet,  &c.,  according  to  purpose,  construc- 
tion, or  pattern.     (2)  To  tne  smaller  sizes  of  the* 
painter's  brushes,  as  sash-tools,  &c. 

"Carpenter's  art  was  the  invention  of  Daedalus,  as  also 
the  tooles  thereto  belonging,  to  wit,  the  saw,  the  chip,  axe, 
hatchet,  the  plumbe-line,  the  auger  and  wimble,  the 
strong  glew,  as  alsofish-glew,  and  stone  saudre." — P.  Hol- 
land: Pliny,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  Ivi. 

IT  The  use  of  tools  is  nearly,  butnotquite,  peculiar 
to  man.  Monkeys  use  stones  as  missiles  and  to 
break  nuts,  and  elephants  break  off  branches  of 
trees  to  drive  away  flies.  (Darwin:  Descent  of  Man, 
pt.  i.,  ch.  ii.) 

*2.  A  weapon,  a  sword. 

"Draw  thy  tool."— Shakesp.:  Borneo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

II.  Fig.:  A  person  used  by  another  as  an  instru- 
ment to   accomplish    certain   ends.    (A   word   of" 
reproach.) 

"Such  still  to  guilt  just  Alia  sends — 
Slaves,  tools,  accomplices— no  friends!" 

Byron-.  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  16. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  tool  and  instrument* 
see  INSTRUMENT. 
^  A  poor  tool:   A  bad  hand  at  anything. 

tool-car,  s. 

Rail.:  A  car  carrying  an  equipment  for  repair- 
ing, replacing  on  tho  rails,  or  removing  debris  in 
case  of  accident. 

tool-chest,  8.  A  chest  or  box  in  which  tools  are 
kept. 

tool-coupling,  s.  A  screw  coupling  by  which  a 
drill,  for  instance,  is  connected  to  the  bar,  rod, 
haft,  or  whatever  the  handle  may  be  properly 
called  in  a  given  case. 

tool-extractor,  s.  An  implement  for  recovering- 
from  drilled  holes  broken  tools  or  portions  of  rods 
which  may  have  become  disconnected  and  fallen  to 
tho  bottom. 

tool-holder,  s.    A  tool-handle;  specif.: 

1.  Lathe:  A  device  for  holding  lathe-cutters  and 
similar  tools  firmly. 

2.  Grind.:  A  device  for  accurately  facing  grind- 
stones, and  for  uniformly  holding  tools  while  being 
ground. 


boll,    b<5^;     po~ut,    J<5wl;     cat,     9ell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     <fcc.  =  bel,      del. 


tool-post 


tool-post,  tool-stock, «. 

Lathe:  A  device  on  the  upper  part  of  a  slide-rest 
Tly  which  the  cutter  is  held. 

tool-rest,  o. 

Lathe :  The  portion  of  the  lathe  to  which  the  tool 
is  attached,  and  which  has  usually  several  adjust- 
ments; longitudinally  and  transversely  of  the 
shears,  and  vertically. 

tool-stock,  B.    [TOOL-POST.] 

tool-stone,  «. 

Anthrop. :  The  name  given  to  oval  or  egg-shaped 
stones  more  or  less  indented  on  one  or  both  sur- 
faces. Their  use  is  not  at  present  thoroughly 
understood.  Some  antiquaries  suppose  that  they 
were  held  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  used 
as  hammers  or  clappers.  If,  however,  a  large  series 
is  obtained,  it  will  bo  found  that  the  depression 
varies  greatly  in  depth,  and  that  sometimes  the 
stone  is  completely  perforated,  which  favors  the 
view  of  those  who  regard  these  implements  as  sink- 
ers for  nets,  or  small  hammer-heads.  (Lubbock: 
Prehistoric  Time*,  ch.  iv.) 

"An  oval  tool-stone,  with  a  perforated  hole  at  the  cen- 
ter, which  had  been  drilled  from  Hide  to  side." — Green- 
WfU:  British  Barrows,  p.  248. 

tOdl.u.  t.     [TOOL,«.] 

1.  To  shape  or  dress  with  a  tool.    [TOOLING.] 

2.  To  drive,  as  a  mail  coach  or  other  vehicle. 
"The  crack  coaches    ....    were  tooled  by  expert 

'knights  of  the  bench.'  " — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tooled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [TOOL,  ».] 

tooled-ashlar,  s. 

Mason. :  Ashlar  with  its  face  chisel-dressed  into 
parallel  ridges  and  hollows. 

to61  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [TOOL,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr. par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Bookbinding:  Ornamental  gilding  or  emboss- 
ing by  heated  tools  upon  the  leather  binding  of 
books. 

2.  Carving:   Elaborate  carving  by   chisels   and 
gouges  in  stone  'or  wood  in  arcnitecture,  joinery, 
cabinet-work,  and  furniture. 

3.  Mason. :   Stone-dressing    in    which    the    face 
shows  the  parallel  marks  of  the  tool  in  symmetrical 
order. 

tool  -Si,  tfl  -la-Si,  s.    [Bengalee,  Hind.,  &c.] 
Bot.:  Various  species  of  Basil ;  specially.  Ocimum 

basilicum  and  0.  sanctum,  variety  villosum. 
tool  -ye,   tool -zle  (z  as  y).  Hull  -yle,  *t<Ul  - 

ye,  s.    [O.  Fr.  touiller=to  mix  or  mingle  filthily.] 

A    broil,  a   quarrel,    a    squabble,    a   disturbance. 

(.Scotch.) 

tool -ye,  tool -zle  (z  as  y),  *tul-ye,  v.t.&i. 
[TOOLTE,  s.]  • 

A.  Transitive:  To  harass.    (Barbour:  Bruce,  iv. 
152.) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  quarrel,  to  squabble.    (Scotch.) 
to6m,  r.  t.    [TooM,  o.]    To  empty. 

"To  hae  toomed  it  a  out  into  the  slop-basin." — Scott: 
Antiquary. 

toom,  "torn,  a.  &  s.  [Icel.  f<5mr=empty;  Sw.  & 
Dan.  torn;  O.  H.  Ger.  zdmi.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Empty.    (Prov.  it  Scotch.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  piece  of  waste  ground  where  rub- 
bish is  dumped.    (Scotch.) 

toom  -a,  torn  -a,  s.    [TELEOTJ.] 
Bot. :  Acacia  arabica. 
to6n(l),«.    [TOWN.]    (Scotch.) 
toon  (2),  too  -na,  «•    [Hind.,  Bengalee,  &c.,  rfln, 
toon,  tuna,  toona.] 
Bot. :  Cedrela  toona.    [CEDKELA.] 
toon-wood,  s.    [TOON  (2).] 
toop,  tip,  s.    [Tup,  s.]    Aram.    (Scotch.) 
"  O,  may  thou  ne'er  forgather  up 
Wi'  only  blastit  moorland  toop." 

Barns.  Death  of  Poor  Mallte. 

to8r,  tur,  subst .  [Mahratta,  &c.,  toor,  thnr,  thor ; 
Sans,  arhuku.] 

Bot.:  Cajanus  indicus.    (Anglo-Indian.) 

todr  -c&  man,  8.    [TURKOMAN.] 

tod -rod,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Botany:  CEnocarpus  batawa,  a  South  American 
palm.  The  Indians  make  arrows  for  their  blow- 
pipes from  the  stiff,  slender  nerves  of  the  base  of 
the  decaying  leafstalk. 

*toOB,  s.pl.    [TOE,  8.] 

*todt  (1),  *tOt-en,  v.  i.  &  t.     [A  variant  of  tout 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  project,  to  stand  out,  to  be  prominent. 
"His  ton  toteden  out,  as  he  the  lond  tredede." 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede. 
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2.  To  look  out,  to  watch,  to  peer,  to  spy. 
"The  tootyng  hill,  or  penke,  or  high  benkon  place,  or 
watching  toure,  from  whence  to  see  a  ferre  of.   —  Udall: 


tooth-drawing 


ing 
Luke  xii. 

3.  To  peep,  to  pry. 

"  Nor  durst  Orcanes  view  the  soldan's  face, 
But  still  v-pon  the  floore  did  pore  and  tout.11 

Fairefax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  x.  56. 
B.  Trans.  :  To  look  or  spy  into  ;  to  see,  to  spy. 
"Whoa  myght  thou  in  thy  brother's  eighe  a  bare  mote 

loken, 
And  in  thyn  Owen  eighe  nought  a  beme  tntent" 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede,  Hi. 

to6t  (2),  *tute,  t'.  i.&t.  [O.  Dut.  tuyten=to  sound 
a  cornet;  Sw.  tjata=ta  howl  ;  Dan.  tude  =  tt>  howl,  to 
blow  a  horn;  Icel.  thj6ta  (pa.  t.  taaut)  =  to  whistlo 
as  wind,  to  blow  a  horn  ;  A.  S.  theotan=to  howl,  to 
make  a  noise;  M.  H.  German  diezen;  O.  H.  German 
diozan=to  make  a  loud  noise;  Goth.  thathaura=u 
trumpet.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  sound  a  horn. 

"To  tute  in  a  horn.  Cornucinere."  —  Levins-  Manipulus 
Voeabulorum. 

2.  To  make  a  noise  witli  an  instrument,  or  with 
the  mouth,  similar  to  that  of  a  horn  or  pipe;  to 
give  out  such  a  sound. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  sound,  as  a  horn. 

2.  To  give  out  or  express  by  tooting. 

»to6t  (1),  s.  [TOOT  (2),  v.]  A  blast;  a  sounder 
note  blown  on  a  norn  ;  any  similar  sound. 

IT  To  go  on  a  toot  :  To  go  on  a  noisy  spree  ;  to 
frolic. 

toot  (2),  s.    [Maori.]    (See  compound.) 
toot-plant,  >. 

Bot.  :  Coriaria  ruscifolia,  a  poisonous  New  Zea- 
land shrub. 

toot  -er,  *toat  -§r,  not  -er,  s.  [Eng.  toot  (2),  v.  ; 
•er.]  One  who  toots;  one  who  blows  on  a  horn  or 
pipe. 

tooth,  *toth,  Hothe  (pi.  *teth,  teeth),  s.  [A.  8. 
todh  (pi.  tedh,  tddhas),  for  tandh;  cf.  O.  S.  land  • 
cognate  with  Dutch  tand;  Icel.  tOnn,  orig.  tannr 
(  =  tandr)  ;  Dan.  tand  ;  Sw.  tand  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  zand  ' 
M.  H.  Ger.  zan;  Qei.zahn;  Goth,  tunthus;  Latin 
dens  (genit.  dentts)  ;  Greek  odous  (geuit.  odontos)  ; 
Sansc.danta;  Lithium,  dantis;  Welsh  dant;  Corn. 
danz  ;  Pers.  danddn.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Taste;  palate.    (Dryden:  Persius,  iii.  229.) 

(2)  Any  projection  resembling  or  corresponding 
to  the  tooth  of  an  animal  in  shape,  position  or 
office  ;  a  small,  narrow,  projecting  piece,  usually 
one  of  a  set  ;  as,  (a)  The  tooth  of  a  comb,  a  saw,  a 
file,  a  card,  a  rake  ;  (6)  A  cog  of  a  wheel  ;  (c)  A  tine 
or  prong  of  a  fork.    In  a  mechanical  sense,  a  term 
applied  to  a  projecting  lug,  whose  function  is  to 
tear,  crumble,  cut,  or  mash  the  object  to  which  it 
is  applied. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  (pi.):  Bony  developments  of  the  skin  ap- 

E  oaring  in  the  jaws  of  man  and  most  other  verte- 
rates.  They  are 
used  for  mastica- 
tion. Man  has  two 
sets  of  teeth,  the 
temporaryt  decidu- 
ous, or  milk  teeth, 
and  the  permanent 
teeth.  The  former 
are  twenty  in  all, 
viz.,  ten  in  each  jaw  ; 
and  the  permanent 
ones  are  thirty-two, 
viz.,  sixteen  in  each 
jaw.  The  tempo- 
rary teeth  in  each 
jaw  consist  of:  In- 
cisors 4  ;  Canines  1  — 
1;  Molars  2—2;  the 
permanent  teeth  of 
Incisors  4;  Canines 


molar  appears  at  the  age  of  six,  the  central  incis- 
ors at  seven,  the  lateral  incisors  at  eight,  the 
anterior  premolars  at  nine,  posterior  ones  at  ton, 
the  canines  at  eleven  or  twelve,  second  molars  at 
twelve  to  thirteen ;  the  third,  or  wisdom-teeth,  at 
seventeen  to  twenty-five.  The  roots  of  the  troth 
are  implanted  in  the  alveoli  of  the  jaws,  which 
they  fit  accurately.  The  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw 
slightly  overhang  those  of  the  lower.  A  tooth  con- 
sists of  three  portions,  viz.,  a  crown,  a  root,  with  a 
fang  or  fangs,  and  a  neck.  On  making  a  section  of 
a  tooth,  the  hard  substancoof  which  it  is  composed 
is  hollow  within.  The  cavity  is  called  the  i»ulp- 
cavity,  as  it  is  filled  by  a  soft,  highly  vascular,  and 
sensitive  substance  called  the  dental  pulp.  The 
hard  part  of  a  tooth  is  composed  of  throe  sub- 
stances— ivory  or  dentine,  enamel,  and  a  cement,  or 
crusta petrosa.  A  tooth  is  formed  in  the  same  way 
as  a  hair.  Among  the  lower  vertebrates  the  teeffl 
are  so  varied  in  number  and  character,  and  these 
variations  are  so  correlated  with  other  parts  of  the 
structure,  that  they  are  of  primary  value  for  the 
purpose  of  classification.  For  details,  see  the  vari- 
ous orders  (as  Carnivora,  Rodentia,  Kiinunantia, 
Ac.)-  Recent  birds  have  no  teeth  properly  so  called 
[ODONTORNIS].  but  the  name  is  applied  to  a  notch 
in  the  bill  of  the  more  predatory  species.  It  is 
large  and  conspicuous  among  the  birds  of  prey,  and 
one  of  the  tribes  of  Perchers  is  called  Den ti rostral 
In  reptiiiathe  character  of  the  teeth,  and  especially 
the  fact  whether  or  not  any  of  them  constitute 
poison  fangs,  is  of  great  importance.  Among  the 
Amphibia  and  fishes  the  teeth  greatly  vary,  but  tho 
differences  are  not  so  important  for  the  purpose  of 
classification  as  in  the  mammals.  Among  inverte- 
brates, the  word  tooth  is  often  employed  for  a  notch 
in  some  organ  or  other;  but  in  this  case  it  is  not 
homologous  to  the  teeth  of  the  vertebrates. 

2.  Bot.  (pi.):  Projections  separated  by  indenta- 
tions on  the  margin  of  a  leaf,  and  resembling  ser- 
rations, but  with  concave  instead  of  straight  edges. 

1[  (1)  In  spite  (or  despite)  of  one's  teeth:  In  open 
or  direct  defiance  of:  in  opposition  to  every  effort. 

*(2)  In  the  teeth:  In  direct  opposition;  directly 
in  front. 

"  Dost  thou  jeer,  and  flout  me  in  the  teetht" 

Shakeap.;  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

(3)  To  cast  (or  throw)  anything  in  one's  teeth:  To 
taunt  or  reproach  one  with  anything;    to  retort 
reproachfully. 

"The  thieves  also,  which  were  crucified  with  him,  rust 
the  same  in  his  teeth."— Matt,  xzvii.  44. 

(4)  To  one's  teeth:  To  one's  face;  in  open  opposi- 
tion ;  openly. 

"  It  warms  the  very  sickness  in  my  heart, 
That  I  shall  live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth, 
Thus  didest  thou."  Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

(5)  Tooth  and  nail  (Lit.=by  biting  and  scratch- 
ing):  With  all  one's  power;  by  all  possible  means 
of  attack  and  defense. 

"A  desperate  tooth-and-nail  encounter  raged  for  somtt 
moments  before  the  tomb."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

(6)  To  set  the  teeth  on  edge:  To  cause  a  tingling 
or  grating  sensation  in  the  teeth. 

tooth-back,  s. 

Entom,:  A  popular  name  for  the  Notodontidae. 
It  is  a  translation  of  the  name  of  the  type-genus 
(Notodonta). 

tooth-bill,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Tooth-billed  Pigeon  (q.  v.). 

"The  whole  contour  of  the  Tooth-bill  is  remarkable."— 
Wood;  Illus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii.  693. 

tooth-billed  kites,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Leptodon. 

tooth-billed  pigeon,  s. 

Ornith. :  Didunculus  strigirostris,  from  Navigat- 
or's Island.    It  is  about  fourteen  inches  long,  body 
rounded,  beak  orange,  nearly  as  long  as  the  head, 
greatly  arched  on  the  upper  mandible,  the  lower 
mandible  deeply  cleft  into  three  distinct  teeth  near 
tho  tip.    Head,  neck,  breast,  and  abdomen  glossy 
greenish  black,  velvety  black   on  shoulders   and   , 
upper  part  of  back;  rest  of  back,  wings,  tail,  and    i 
under  coverts  deep  chestnut.  Called  also  the  Little    ; 
Dodo.    [  DIDUNCULUS.] 

tOOth-cement,  s.  Oxide  of  zinc  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  used  for  filling  toeth. 


tooth-coralline,  s. 

ZoQL:  SertuJarella  polyzonias,  a  common  shore 
and  deep-water  species, 
tooth-cress,  tooth-violet,  s. 
Bot.:  Dent  ariabulbif era.  Named  from  the  toota-  i 
,...<-...-  v.  », ,  *,,  ^.u,,.™  vi,,    like  scales  of  tho  root.    (Prior.) 

s™Stnrto   thS        SBlSgcAf-&5i       nootn-drawer,.^.    One  whoso  business  is  to  , 

extract  teeth  with  instruments;  a  dentist. 

"Ay,  and  worn  in  the  cap  of  a  tooth-drawer." 

Shakesp.:  Love1 8  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

tooth-drawing,  subst.     The  act  or  practice  of 
extracting  teeth ;  dentistry. 


the  deciduous  teeth,  Showing  the  teeth  of  a  child  at 

th«  i>nntral    ini*i«fira  SIX  years  old.     All  the  decidu- 

a  D  DC  a  r    from    the  ous  teeth  are  "hown-  and  the 

•PA   *      *l '        •    K?£  first  permanent  molar  in  each 

sixth  to  the  eighth  jaw  ('m  1}  hll8  been  cu,    ,h 

month  ;    the  lateral  incisors  (11,12).  canines  (<•). 


tenth;  the  first  mo-  in  the  alveoli  of  the  jaw. 
lar  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  fourteenth,  the  canines  from  the  fifteenth 
to  the  twentieth,  and  the  second  molar  from  the 
twentieth  to  the  thirtieth.  The  first  permanent 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w6t,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     g6,    p5t,  ' 
or,     w'dre.    wolf,     w6rk,     who,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur.     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB.     oa  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


tooth-key 

tooth-key,  s.  An  instrument  for  extracting  teeth, 
so  named  because  it  is  turned  like  a  key. 

tooth-ornament,  s. 

I  i;-h. :  A  peculiar  decoration,  extensively  used  in 
the  Early  English  style  of  architecture,  forming  a 
marked  feature  by  which 
it  may  be  generally 
known.  It  may  be  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  a 
series  of  closely-placed 
small  flowers,  eacn  con- 
sisting of  four  leaves, 
whicli  project  forward  to 
a  central  point.  These 
are  generally  placed  in 
hollow  moldings,  and 
are  used  in  great  profu- 
sion. The  illustration 
shows  an  arch  in  the 
north  transept  of  York 
Minster,  A.  D.  1250. 

tooth-pick,  s.  [TOOTH- 
PICK. ] 


Arch  with  Tooth  Orna- 
ment. 


tooth-powder,  s.  A  powder  used  for  cleaning 
the  teeth ;  a  dentifrice. 

tooth-rash,  s.    [STROPHTJLUS.] 

tooth-saw,  8.    A  fine  frame-saw  used  by  dentists. 

tooth-shell,  8. 

ZoOl. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the 
genus  Dentalium  (q.v.).  from  the  fact  that  these 
shells  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  canine  teeth  of 
small  carnivorous  animals. 

tooth-violet,  s.    [TOOTH-CEESS.] 

tooth,  'tothe,  v.  t.   [TOOTH,  s.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  teeth. 

2.  To  indent,  to  cut  into  teeth ;  to  jag ;  as,  to  tooth 
a  saw. 

3.  To  lock  into  each  other. 

todth -ache,  ».  [;Eng.  tooth,  and  ache.]  Pain  in 
the  teeth ;  odontalgia. 

toothache-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Ctenium  americanum,  a  grass  two  to  four 
feet  high,  with  rough,  narrow,  flat  leaves  and  culms, 
each  with  a  single  spike,  having  the  spikelets  m 
two  rows.  The  root  has  a  very  pungent  taste. 

toothache-tree,  s. 

l.°Thegenus  Xanthoxylon,  and  specially  X.frax- 
ineum,  a  tree  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  high, 
found  in  North  America  from  Canada  to  Florida. 
So  called  because  its  bark  and  its  capsular  fruit, 
which  have  a  hot,  acrid  taste,  are  used  as  a  remedy 
for  toothache.  A  tincture  of  the  bark  has  been 
given  in  rheumatism. 

2.  Aralia  spinosa. 

tooth'-brush,  subst.  [Eng.  tooth,  and  brush.]  A 
brush,  usually  of  bristles,  for  cleaning  the  teeth. 

toothbrush-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Salvadora  persica. 

tofithed,  a.    [Eng.  tooth,  s. ;  -ed.] 

1,'Ord.  Language:  Having  teeth;  furnished  with 

'..  Bot.  (of  a  leaf,  <£c.) :  Having  sharp  teeth,  with 
concave  edges ;  dentate.  If  these  teeth  are  them- 
selves toothed  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  duplicato- 
dentate. 

toothed-whales,  8.  pi. 

ZoOl. :  A  popular  name  for  the  Odontoceti  (q.  v.). 

toothed- wheels,  s.  pi.  Wheels  made  to  act  upon 
or  drive  on  another  by  having  the  surface  of  each 
indented  with  teeth,  which  fit  into  each  other ;  cog- 
wheels. 
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toothing-plane,  s.  A  plane  in  which  the  iron 
has  a  serrated  odgo  and  is  placed  upright.  It  is 
used  for  scoring  surfaces  which  are  to  bo  veneered. 
tooth  -less,  *tooth-les.  a.  [Eng.  tooth,  s. ;  -less.] 
Having  no  teeth ;  having  lost  the  teeth ;  deprived 
of  the  teeth. 

"Teeth  for  the  toothless,  ringlets  for  the  bald." 

Cowper.  Task,  iv.  81. 

tooth  -let,  s.  [Eng.  tooth,  s. ;  dimin.  suffix  -let.] 
A  little  tooth ;  a  pretty,  tooth-like  projection. 

to6th -let-ted,  a.    [Eng.  toothlet;  -ed.] 

Hot. :  Furnished  with  email  teeth,  as  the  leaves 
of  Salvia  paniculata.  (Loudon.) 

to6th'-plck,  *tooth  -plck-er,  s.  [Eng.  tooth,  s., 
and  pick,  or  picker.]  An  instrument  for  clearing 
the  teeth  of  substances  lodged  between  them. 

"I  will  fetch  you  a  toothpicker  now  from  the  farthest 
inch  of  Asia." — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

If  Crutch  and  Toothpick  Brigade :  A  term  applied, 
about  1884,  to  the  dandies  who  affected  sticks  with 
crutch  handles,  and  held  toothpicks  between  their 
teeth.  (English.) 

tooth  -s6me,  a.  [Eng.  tooth;  -some.]  Palatable; 
pleasing  to  the  taste. 

"My  compatriots    .    .    .    are  too  squeamish  in  their 
taste,  and  fonder  of  the  toothsome  than  the  wholesome. 
— Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ixiii. 

tooth -s6me-l?,adu.  [Eng.  toothsome;  -ly.]  In 
a  toothsome  manner;  pleasingly  to  the  taste. 

"The  splendid  saddle  (the  Squire's  own  Southdowns), 
which  melted  so  toothsomela  in  the  mouth."— if.  Collins: 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar,  ch.  i. 

tooth  -s6me-ness,  s.  [English  toothsome ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  toothsome ;  pleasant- 
ness to  the  taste. 

to6th  -w5rt,  s.    [Eng.  tooth  andwori.] 

Botany : 

1  The  genus  Lathreea,  and  specially  L.  sguama- 
ria.  Named  from  the  tooth-like  scales  of  the  root- 


amounting  to  pain  in  the  teeth,  caused  by  stridu- 

lous  sounds,  vellication,  or  acid  or  acrid  substances. 

to6th  -f  ul,  *to6th  -f  Oil,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  tooth,  s. ; 


*A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Full  of  teeth. 

2.  Palatable,  toothsome. 

•'  Some  angel  hath  me  fed; 
If  so  toothful  I  will  be  banqueted." 

Mfissinger;   Virgin  Martyr,  V.  1. 

B.  Assubst. :  A  small  draught  of  any  liquor. 
(Colloq.) 

"A  pnll  at  the  milk  and  soda  water  ...  or  possibly 
a  toothful  of  something  a  little  stronger."— Field,  April  4, 
1885. 

tooth  -Ing,  s.    [Eng.  tooth,  s. ;  -ing.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  tooth. 

2.  Build.:  Bricks  left  projecting  at  the  end  of  a 
wall  for  the  purpose  of  building  on  an  addition 
thereto. 


they  remarkably  resemble  human  teeth,  both  in 
form  and  color. 

2.  Dentaria  bulbifera. 

3.  Capsella  bursa-pnstoris. 

'tooth'-? ,  a.  [Eng.  tooth,  s. ;  -ij .]  Toothed  ;  hav- 
ing teeth. 

"  Let  the  green  hops  lie  lightly;  neit  expand 
The  smoothest  surface  with  the  toothy  rake." 

Smart:  Hop  Garden,  ii. 

to6  -tie,  v.  i.  [Eng.  toot  (2),  v. ;  suff.  -le.]  To  toot 
gently. 

"A  captive  linnet  downstairs,  disgusted  perhaps  at  the 
feeble  tootling  of  the  impertinent  but  free  sparrows  in  the 
garden."—  Field,  April  4,  1885. 

too -tie,  s.    [TOOTLES,  v.] 

l.Lit.:  The  noise  produced  by  tootling;  the 
sounds  produced  by  a  bad  performer  on  the  flute. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  weak,  immature  literary  production. 
( Univ.  Slang.) 

"It  will  produce  abundance  of  easy,  loose,  rhetorical 
amateur  criticism — will  produce  tootle,  as  it  used  to  be 
called."—  London  Daily  News. 

top  *tOppe,8.  &  a.  [A.  S.  <op;cogn.  with  Dutch 
top;  Icel.  to>pr= a  tuft,  crest,  top;  Dan.  iop=atuft, 
crest,  top  ;  Sw.  rom>=a  summit;  O.  H.  Ger.  zoph; 
Ger.  zop/=a  tuft  or  hair,  top  of  a  tree;  Norw.  topp 
=  a  top,  a  bung ;  Wei.  top=a.  top,  a  stopple ;  Gaelic 
<opacfe=having  a  tuft  or  crest;  Ger.  topf=&  top 
(toy).]  [TUFT.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  highest  part  or  point  of  anything;  the  most 
elevated  or  uppermost  point ;  the  summit. 

"On  the  top  of  the  mountain." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  1. 

2.  The  surface,  the  upper  side. 

"Such  trees  as  spread  their  roots  near  the  top  of  the 
ground." — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

3.  The  crown  of  the  head,  or  the  hair  upon  it ;  the 
forelock. 

"All  the  stored  vengeance  of  heaven  fall 
On  her  ungrateful  top."    Shakesp.  •.  Lear,  ii.  4. 

4.  The  head  or  upper  part  of  a  plant ;  as,  the  turnip 

5  The  highest  place  or  rank;  the  most  honorable 
position ;  as,  to  be  at  the  top  of  one's  class  or  pro- 

6.  The  highest  person ;  the  chief,  the  head. 

"  How  would  you  be, 

If  he,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are?." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

7.  The  utmost  degree ;    the   highest  point ;   the 

"  Our  fzriefs  are  risen  to  the  top." 

Shakesp. :  Pericles,  ii.  4. 


top 

*8.  The  eve  or  verge ;  the  point. 

"He  was  upon  the  top  of  his  marriage  with  Magdaleinep 
the  French  king's  daughter."— Knollet:  Hist,  of  Turk,  s. 

9.  That  portion  of  a  cut  gem  which  is  between 
the  extreme  margin  and  the  flat  face. 

10.  A  child's  top,  shaped  like  an  inverted  conoid, 
which  is  made  to  whirl  by  means  of  a  string  or 

W^F  I.  Magnetic  top:  A  top  through  the  longer  axis 
of  which  is  set  a  pointed  bar  magnet  which  acts  as 
a  spindle  on  which  it  rotates.  It  is  set  in  motion  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and,  as  it  spins,  a  small  piece  of 
iron  wire  is  laid  beside  it  and  in  contact  with  the 
spindle.  The  magnetism  of  the  latter  causes  the 
wire  to  adhere  to  it  while  the  friction  causes  the 
wire  to  move  longitudinally.  When  the  end  of  the 
wire  is  reached  it  passes  over  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  spindle  and  reverses  its  former  motion,  travel- 
ling back  to  the  point  from  which  it  started.  This 
process  is  repeated  every  time  the  end  of  the  wire 
is  reached,  and  the  reciprocal  motion  of  the  wire  is 
continued  as  long  as  the  top  spins.  By  using  bent 
pieces  of  wire  curious  effects  may  be  obtained. 

2.  Gravity  top :  This  top  consists  of  a  disc  mounted 
in  a  circle  with  its  plane  atright  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  latter.    When  the  disc  is  rotated  the  top  can 
be  placed  on  a  tightly  stretched  string  upon  which 
it  will  spin  in  positions  apparently  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  laws  of  gravity. 

3.  Humming  top :  A  hollow  top  the  sides  of  which 
are  pierced  with  holes,  causing  the  toy,  when  rap- 
idly rotated,  to  emit  a  deep  or  high  tone,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  holes  and  the  diameter  of  the  top. 

11.  (PI.) :  Top-boots  (q.  v.). 

"It  had  long  been  his  ambition  to  stand  in  a  bar  of  his 
own,  in  a  green  coat,  knee  cords,  and  (ops." — Dickens: 
Pickwick,  ch.  xiv. 

*12.  A  method  of  cheating  at  dice  in  vogue  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Both  dice 
appeared  to  be  put  iuto  the  box,  but  in  reality  one 
was  kept  at  the  top  of  the  box  between  the  fingers 
of  the  person  playing. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut.:  A  platform  surrounding  the  head  of  the 
lower  mast,  formed  of  timbers  called  cross-trees, 
which  are  laid  across 

the  trestle-trees,  the 
latter  being  sup- 
ported by  cheeks  se- 
cured to  the  sides  of 
the  mast  below  the 
head.  The  top  serves 
to  form  an  extended 
base  for  securing  the 
lower  ends  of  the  top- 
mast siirouds,  and  is 
also  a  place  of  rest 
for  the  men  aloft.  The 
tops  are  named  after 
the  respective  masts 
to  which  they  belong, 
as  the  main-,  fore-, 
and  mizzen-tops. 

2.  Joinery :  The  up-  Mast,  showing  Top. 
permost  piece  in  the 

back  of  a  chair. 

3.  Rope-making:  A  plug  with  three  grooves  used 
to  regulate  the  twist  of  a  rope  when  three  strands 
are  being  laid  up  (twisted). 

4.  Wool-manuf. :  A  narrow   bundle  of  slivers  of 
long-stapled  wool,  containing  a  pound  and  a  half. 
The  slivers  are  made  by  a  pair  of  combs. 

B.  As  adj.:  Being  on  or  at  the  top  or  summit; 
highest,  extreme. 

"  Setting  out  at  top  speed."— H.  Brooke:  Fool  of  Qual- 
Uy,  i.  364. 

1T  (1)  Color-top :  A  form  of  top  modified  for  color 
experiments.  The  top  consists  of  a  thin  spindle 
with  a  point,  passing  through  a  heavy,  flat  disc, 
which  spins  a  long  time  when  set  in  motion.  Discs 
of  colored  card  are  then  cut  with  one  radial  slit  to 
a  hole  in  the  center,  which  slips  over  the  spindle  of 
the  top ;  thus  different  colors  can  be  superposed  so 
as  to  sliow  sectors  of  each  in  any  proportions,  and 
the  persistence  of  vision  presents  to  the  eye  the 
effect  of  the  mixture  when  the  top  is  spun. 

(2)  Top  and  butt: 

Shipbuild. :  A  mode  of  working  plank  which  does 
not  maintain  its  width  from  end  to  end.  The  top 
of  one  plank  and  the  butt  of  the  other  are  worked 
together  so  that  the  two  layers  make  a  double 
breadth  of  even  width. 

*(3)  Top  and  top-gallant:  In  full  array;  in  full 
fig;  in  full  force. 

"Top  and  top-gallant,  all  in  brave  array." 

Peele:  Battle  of  Alcazar,  iii.  3. 

(4)  Top  of  the  tree :  The  highest  position  in  a  pro- 
fession or  the  like. 

(5)  Tops-and-bottoms :  Small  rolls  of  dough  baked, 
cut  in  halves,  and  then  browned  in  an  oven,  used  as 
food  for  infants. 

(6)  To  the  top  of  one's  bent:  To  the  utmost  that 
one's  inclination  or  bias  will  permit. 


b«l     boy;     pout,    .lowl;    cat,    9011,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -s,ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious, 


sin,    as,;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


top-annual 
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topaz 


top-annual,  ,-•. 

Scots  Law :  An  annual  rent  from  a  house  built  in 
a  burgh.  (Ogilrie.) 

top-armor,  8. 

Naut.:  A  top  railing  with  posts  and  netting  on 
the  top-sides. 

top-beam,  s.    A  collar-beam  (q.  v.). 
top-block,  8. 

1.  Naut. :   A  single   iron-bonnd    hook-block.     It 
hooks  to  an  eye-bolt  in  the  cap.    The  top  pendants 
are  rove  through  the  top-blocks  when  swaying  up 
or  lowering  down  the  topmasts. 

2.  Vehicles:  A  projecting  piece  on  which  the  bows 
of  the  carriage-top  rest  when  down. 

top-boots,  s.  pi.  Boots  having  tops  of  light-col- 
orea  leather,  used  chiefly  for  riding. 

top-breadth,  «.     The  same  as  Top-timber  line 

(q.v.). 

top-brim,  s. 

Naut. :  The  same  as  TOP-EIM  (q.  v.). 
top-card,  s.    [FLAT,  C.  II.  3.] 
top-chain,  t. 

Naut. :  One  of  the  chains  by  which  the  lower  yard 
is  sustained  if  the  slings  be  shot  away. 

top-cloth,  a.   Tarred  canvas  to  cover  hammocks 
when  stowed  away  on  the  top  in  action, 
top-coat,  8.    An  overcoat. 

top-draining,  s.  The  act  or  practice  of  draining 
the  surface  of  land. 

top-dress,  v.  t.  To  manure  on  the  surface,  as 
land. 

"In  moist  land,  cuttings  can  be  made  to  grow  if  set  out 
even  late  in  the  spring,  especially  if  top-dressed  and 
mulched."— Scribner's  Magazine,  April,  1880,  p.  822. 

top-dressing,  8.  A  dressing  of  manure  on  the 
surface. 

"A  top-dressing  in  spring." — Smithson:  Useful  Book  for 
Farmers,  p.  12. 

*tOp-nlled,  a.    Filled  to  the  top ;  made  topful. 

top-flat,  s.    [TOP-CAED.] 

top-fuller,  s. 

Smith.:  A  tool  with  a  narrow  round  edge,  like 
the  peen  of  a  hammer,  and  having  the  ordinary 
hazel-rod  handle. 

top-gallant,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Naut.:  Applied  to  the 
mast,  rigging,  and  sail  next 
above  the  topmast,  as, 
maintop-gallant  mast,  fore- 
top-gallant  shrouds,  or 
braces;  mizzen  top-gallant 
sail. 

*2.  Highest,  elevated. 

"I  dare  appeal  to  the  con- 
sciences of  top-gallant  sparks." 
— V  Estrange. 

B.  As  substantive : 


TF  (1)  Long  lop-timber:  The  timber  above  each  of 
he  first  f  uttocks. 


Ichthv. :  Phrynorhombus  unimaculatus,  ranging 

from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  shores  of  Britain,  the 

Bloch  s  Topknot  is  Rhombus  punctatus,  a  compar-  (2)  Short  top-timber:  The  timber  above  each  of 

atively  ^small   species,   occurring   in  the_  English  the  second  futtocks. 

drawn  to  the 
height  of  the 
i  •->  i-i»-u.  uiiuer  siuo  or  mo  gunwale  amidships. 

top-lantern,  «.  top-tool,  g.    A  tool  like  a  top-fuller,  but  with  a 

Naut. :  jV  large  lantern  or  light  in  the  top  of  a    sharper  point. 

top,  v.  i.  &  t.    [Top,  8.] 

*A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  rise  aloft;  to  bo  eminent. 

"These  long  ridges  of  lofty  and  topping  mountains 
which  run  east  and  west." — Derham:  Physico-Tlumlogy. 

2.  To  excel ;  to  rise  above  others. 

"  I  have  heard  say,  he  had  not  less  than  1,000  slaves, 
some  of  whom  were  topping  merchants,  and  had  many 
slaves  under  them." — Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1688). 

3.  To  predominate. 

"The  thoughts  of  the  mind  are  uninterruptedly  em- 
ployed by  the  determination  of  the  will,  influenced  by 
topping  uneasiness  while  it  lasts." — Locke:  Human  Under- 


vessel ;  a  top-light. 
top-light,  8. 

Naut. :  The  same  as  TOP-LAXTEBN  (q.  v.). 
top-lining,  s. 
Nautical : 

1.  The  lining  on  the  afterpart  of  the  top-sail,  to 
prevent  the  top-brim  from  chafing  the  top-sail. 

2.  A  platform  of  thin  board  nailed  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  cross-trees  on  a  vessel's  top. 

top-maul,  8. 

Naut. :  A  maul  kept  in  a  ship's  top  for  driving  the 
fid  out  and  in. 


top-minor,  s. 

Rope-making:  One  of  the  holes  through  which    «<<""*•.  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxi. 


the  individual  strands  are  drawn  on  the  way  to  the 
twisting-machine. 

*top-proud,  a.    Proud  in  the  highest  degree. 

"This  top-proud  fellow."— SAatesp..  Henry  VIII.,  i.  1. 

top-rail,  s. 

Carp. :  The  uppermost  rail  of  a  piece  of  framing 
or  wainscoting, 
top-rim,  s. 
Naut: :  A  thin  pieceof  board  bentround  a  vessel's 


4.  To  be  of  a  certain  height;  to  measure  in  height. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  cover  on  the  top ;  to  cap. 

"Her  pile,  far  off  appearing  like  a  mount 
Of  alabaster,  top't  with  golden  spires." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  548. 

2.  To  pass  over  the  top  of. 

"Many  a  green  dog  would  endeavor  to  take  a  men 


top,  giving  it  a  finish,  and  covering  in   the  ends  of    iMteaa  °*  topping  the  brambles,  thereby  possibly  split- 
the  cross-trees  and  trestle-trees,  in  order  to  prevent    tlng  a  «*"»•-*"*  March  19, 1887. 
the  top-sail  from  being  chafed.  3.  To  rise  above. 


top-rope, «. 

Naut. :  A  rope  to  sway  up  a  topmast. 

top-sail,  8. 

Naut. :  The  second  sail  above  the  deck  on  any 
mast  (main,  fore,  or  mizzen). 

"And  when  he  was  to  leeward,  he  kept  about  to  the 
shoreward,  and  left  vs,  and  then  we  put  out  our  top-sailes 
and  gaue  them  chace."— Backluyt:  Voyages,  U.  40. 

Top-sail-schooner : 


»««  «er«. 


"A  gourd  planted  by  s  large  pine,  climbing  by  the 
boughs  twined  about  them,  till  it  topped  and  covered  the 
tree."— L' Estrange. 

*4.  To  rise  to  the  top  of. 

"If  aught  obstruct  thy  course,  yet  stand  not  still, 
But  wind  about  till  thou  hast  topped  the  hill." 

Denham:  Of  Prudence,  166, 
5.  To  cut  off  the  top  of ;  to  crop,  to  lop. 
"  These,  if  topped  and  tailed,  the  roots  reduced  to  pulp, 
and  the  leaves    passed    through  a  chaff-cutter."— Field, 
Naut. :  A  vessel  otherwise  schooner  rigged,  but    Oct.  3, 1885. 


Foremast,  showing 
1.  Naut.  :  The  mast,  sail,  Top-gallant. 

and  rigging  next  above  the 
topmast. 

"A  goodly  ship  with  banners  bravely  dight 
And  flag  in  her  tup-gallant,  I  espide." 

Spenser:   World's  Vanitte. 

*2.  The  highest  point,  the  summit,  the  pinnacle. 
"Which  to  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  joy 
Must  be  my  convoy  in  the  secret  night. 
Farewell."—  Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

top-hamper,  s. 

Naut.  :  The  mast,  spars,  and  rigging  of  a  vessel  ; 
boats  inboard  and  on  their  davits  ;  horse  and  gang 
casks,  anchors,  cables,  and  coiled  or  belayed  ropes 
of  the  running  rigging.  Sometimes  applied  to  any 
unnecessary  weight  above  deck. 

top-heavy,  a. 

1.  Lit.:  Having  the  top  or  upper  part  heavier 
than  the  lower,  so  as  to  bo  liable  to  topple  over. 

"A  roof  should  not  be  too  heavy  nor  too  light;  but  of 
the  two  extremes  a  house  top-heavy  is  the  worst  "  —  Wotton  • 
Architecture,  p.  48. 

2.  Fig.  :  Intoxicated.    (Slang.) 
Hop-honor,  s.    A  top-sail. 

"With  hasty  reverence  their  top-honors  lower." 

Prior.  Carmen  Seculare,  478. 

top-knot,  8. 

l.Ord.Lang.:  A  crest  or  knot  of  feathers  upon 
the  head  or  top,  as  of  a  bird  ;  also  an  ornamental 
knot  or  bow  worn  on  the  top  of  the  head  as  bv 
•women. 

"This  arrogance  amounts  to  the  pride  of  an  BBS  in  his 
trappings;  when  'tis  but  his  masters  taking  away  his 
ti.p-knot  to  make  an  ass  of  him  again."—  L'  Estrange. 


carrying  a  square  sail  on  the  foremast. 

top-saw,  s.  The  upper  saw  of  a  pair  in  a  circular 
saw-mill.  In  large  logs,  the  lower  and  larger  saw 
does  not  penetrate  to  the  upper  edge. 

top-sawyer,  s. 

I.  Lit.:  The  sawyer  who  takes  the  upper  stand  in 
a   sawpit,  and  gets  higher  wages    than   the  man 
below. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  One  who  holds  a  higher  position  than  another; 
a  chief  over  others. 

Oliver  Twist,  ch.  zliii.  nay  .  hence,  JQ  finijh,  txTcomplete^  * 

2.  A  first-rate  man  in  any  line ;  an  eminent  man ;       *(2)  To  top  over  tail,   *To  toppe  ouer  tayle  •  To 
an  aristocrat.  turn  head  over  heels. 

"  They  have  got  a  top-sawyer  from  London  there  " — B 
Disraeli:  Sybil,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  vi. 

top-shaped,  a. 


*6.  To  outgo,  to  excel,  to  surpass. 

"Topping  all  others  in  boasting." 

Shakesp.:  Cortolanus,  ii.  1. 
*7.  To  perform  eminently. 
*8.  To  copulate  with ;  to  tup,  to  cover. 

"  Oassio  did  top  her."— Shakesp. .-  Othello,  v.  2. 

II.  Naut. :  To  raise  one  end,  as  of  a  yard  or  boom, 
so  that  one  end  becomes  higher  than  the  other. 

"All  .  .  .  topped  their  booms  for  home."— Field, 
Sept.  4, 1886. 

IT  (1)  To  top  off:  To  complete  by  putting  over  the 


"To  tumble   ouer   and    ouer,   to   toppe  ouer  tayle."— 
Ascham:  Toxophilus,  p.  47. 


*(3)  To  top  up  with:  To  finish  with ;  to  wind  up 
Botany:    Inversely  conical,  with  a  contraction    with. 

toward  the  point.  ..  Fonr  engage  to  go  half-price  to  the  play  at  night  and 

top-Shell,  fi.  top  up  with  oysters."—  Dickens:  Bleak  House,  ch.  xi. 

ZoOl. :  A  popular  name  for  any  shell  of  the  genus       'top'-arch,  s.  [Lat.  toparcha,  from  Gr.  toparchis, 
Turbmella,  from  the  fact  that  the   type-species,    toparchos,  from  topos=a  place,  and  archj>=to  ruin.] 
Turbinella  pyrum,  is  by  no  means  unlike  a  peg-top.    The  principal  man  in  a  place  or  country  ;  the  gov- 
top-side,  8.  eruor  of  a  toparchy. 

"  They  are  not  to  be  conceived  potent  monarchs,  but  (op- 
archs,  or  kings  of  nariow  territories." — Browne:  I'liljur 

a.] 


1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  top  or  upper  side. 

2.  Shipwright  (pi.) :  The  upper  part  of  the  ship's    Frr,,,. 
sides. 

Top-sideline:  *top -ar-Chy5,  s.     JGr.  toparchia."]     [TopARCH.] 

Shipbuild.:   A  sheer  line  drawn  above  the  top    A  little  state,  consisting  of  a  few  cities  or  towns ;  a 
timber  at  the  upper  side  of  the  gunwale.  petty  country  governed  by  a  toparch. 

Top-side  ofround  of  beef : 

Cookery  :  The  upper  part  of  the  round  or  buttock. 
It  makes  an  excellent  and  economical  roasting 
joint. 

top-SOil,  s.  The  upper  part  or  surface  of  the  soil. 

top-soiling,  s.  The  act  or  art  of  taking  off  the 
top-soil  of  land  before  a  canal,  railway,  &c.,  is 
begun. 

i  the  top, 


"For  several   kings  swaying  their  ebony  scepters  in 
lach  toparchy." — Herbert:  Travels. 

to-pau,s.     [Native  name.] 

Ornith. :  The  Rhinoceros  Hornbill  (q.  v.). 

to  -paz,  *to-pas,  *to  page,  Hu-pace,  s.  [French 
topast,  from  Lat.  topazus,  topazon,  topazion,  from 
Gr.  topazos,  topazion;  origin  doubtful.  J 


top-tackle,  s. 

Naut.:  Tackle  used  in  swaying  a  topmast. 

top-timber,  s. 


-„--.     ,  ...        — „   _   — 

cleavage,  columnar,  and  occasionally  granular. 
Hardness,  8'0;  specific  gravity,  3'4-3'65 ;  lustrr,  vit- 
reous; color,  shades  of  vellow,  greenish,  bluish, 
also  colorless ;  transparent  to  sub-transparent ; 
fracture,  sub-conchoidai ;  pyroelectric.  Contposi- 


~-    .,.,,_,,_  .  n«u  wLHjj.nj±uni  ,      pji  i  tjuic^'*'*  iv  .        *_(jui|j\'ij 

khipbuild.:  The  timber  next  above  the  futtocks    tion:   Silicon,    15'17;    aluminium,    29'58-    oxygen, 
in  the  ribs  of  a  ship's  side.  34'67 ;  fluorine,  20-58=100,  with  thechemical  formula, 


or, 


f 
wolf, 


r'  '  -          '  '  Cam¥l'    hSr'    thSre=     "Ine.     *       Oi       sir,     marine 

whd,     sin;     mute,     cub.     cure,     vnite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try.     Syrian,      as,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a. 


topaz-rock 


Al503(JSiO2+JSiF2).    Occurs  widely  distributed  ir 

gramte,  associated   with    beryl,    tourmaline,   &c 

2.  Her, :  Tlie  name  given  to  the  metal  or,  whei 


Occurs  widely  distributed  in 
(Ste- 
phen 

borne  by  peers, 
topaz-rock,  8. 

Petrology:  A  rock  occurring  at  Schneckonstein1 
Saxony,  consisting  of  large  fragments  of  tourma- 
lini'-schist  contiiiniug  topaz,  cemented  together  by 
quartz  and  Hthomarge,  topaz  also  being  crystallized 
on  the  walls  of  the  cavities.  Forms  a  vein  of  con- 
siderable thickness  in  the  mica  shist. 
t6p-a-za, «.  [Mod.  Lat,]  [TOPAZ.] 
Ornith, :  Kings,  King  Humming-birds ;  a  genus  of 
Trochilidre,  with  two  species,  having  two  tail- 
feathers  elongate  and  crossed.  Topaza  pella,  the 
more  common  species,  is  found  in  Guiana  and 
Trinidad,  extending  into  Brazil  and  up  the  Ama- 
zon, being  replaced  on  the  Rio  Negro  by  T.  pyra. 

to  paz  -6-llte,  s.  [Eng.  topaz;  o  connect.,  and 
Or.  litlws  =  a  stone;  Ger.  topazolith.] 

Min.  •  A  variety  of  garnet  found  in  small  crys- 
tals of  a  topaz-yellow  color  at  Ala,  Piedmont. 
Dana  includes  it  among  the  lime-iron  garnets  (and- 
radite). 

tope  (1),8.    [Hind.]    A  grove  or  clump  of  trees. 
"The  fine  mango   topes   in  the   neighborhood  of  our 
camp."—  Field,  April  4,  1885. 
tope  (2),  s.    [Probably  a  Cornish  word.] 
IcMhy. :  A  popular  name  for  cither  of  the  species 
of  the  genus  Galeus.    The  Comnron  Tope,  Galeus 

€i 

ate 

1  Tasmania,    it  is  about  t „, 

.  „/  above  and  white  below.  It  is  often  called  the 
Miller's  Dog  and  Penny  Dog,  though,  according  to 
some  authorities,  the  first  name  is  properly  appli- 
cable only  to  young  fish. 
tope  (3),  s.  [Pali  st'hupo;  Sansc.  st'hupa.] 
ArcluKol.:  The  popular  name  for  a  particular 
kind  of  Buddhist  monument  common  in  India  and 
the  southeast  of  Asia.  The  word  tope  has  reference 
to  the  general  form  of  the  monument,  which  is  a 
particular  form  of  or  development  from  thetumnlus 
(q.  v.),and  may  be  (1)  Memorial,  built  upon  cele- 
brated spots;  (2)  Dedicatory,  concentrated  to  the 
Supreme  Buddha;  or  (3)  Sepulchral,  containing 
remains  or  relics,  in  which  case  they  are  properly 
termed  Dagobas,  and  are  frequently  found  in  tem- 
ples. The  other  forms  are  usually  independent 
structures.  From  Pali  Buddhistic  writings  it 
appears  that  topes  were  in  existence  before  the 
time  of  Sakya,  and  were  objects  of  reverence  to  the 
people.  The  oldest  topes  are  in  the  shape  of  cupo- 
las, generally  spherical,  but  sometimes  elliptical, 
resting  on  a  cylindrical,  quad- 
rangular, or  polygonal  base,  ris- 
ing either  in  a  straight  or  in  an 
inclined  line,  or  in  terraces.  The 
top,  surrounded  by  a  balcony  of 
pillars,  is  generally  crowned  by  a 
structure,  generally  quadrangu- 
lar, but  sometimes  having  the 
shape  of  an  inverted  pyramid, 
and  over  this  is  a  roof  in  the 
shape  of  an  inverted  umbrella. 
Sometimes  several  umbrellas  are 
present,  placed  one  over  th  &  other, 
as  is  the  case  in  a  rock-cut  tope  in 
Ajunta,  where  they  assume  some- 
what the  character  of  a  spire.  The 
largest  tones  were  probably  dedi- 
catory ;  the  most  numerous  are 


Tope. 


the  sepulchral  topes,  built  of  all  sizes,  and  of  all 
kinds  of  material,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  de- 
ceased. The  cupola  was  intended  to  represent  the 
water-bubble,  the  Buddhistic  symbol  of  the  hollow- 
ness  of  the  world;  and  the  extended  umbrella 
probably  typified  the  royal  dignity  possessed  by  a 
Buddhist  saint.  The  number  of  terraces  and  stories 
had  likewise  a  symbolical  import.  The  illustration 
represents  a  tope  at  Manikyala,  in  the  Punjaub. 

•tope,  v.  i.  [French  toper=to  cover  a  stake ;  Icel. 

(opa=a  word  used  by  gamblers,  and  by  persons 

drinking=I'U   pledge    you.}    To    drink   hard;    to 

drink  strong  or  spirituous  liquors  to  excess. 

"The  jolly  members  of  a  taping  club." 

Butler:  Epigram  on  a  Club  of  Sots,  i. 

to-pee  ,  to-pl  ,  mbst,  [Mahratta,  Hindu.  &c.]  A 
covering  for  tne  head ;  the  cork  or  pith  helmets 
worn  by  soldiers.  (East  Indies.) 

topee-wallah,  topi-wala,  s. 
low,  t.  e.=one  who  wears  a  hat. 
term  employed  by  natives  of  India  to  desig 
Europeans.    (Balfour.) 

top-er,  s.  [Eng.  <op(e),v.  ;-er.~\  One  who  drinks 
hard;  a  sot,  a  drunkard. 

"Sits  among  his  fellow  topers  at  the  twopenny  club." — 
Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  v. 

top  et,  s.    [TOUPET.] 
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*t5p  -f  Ul,  nop'-f  All,  a.    [Eng.  top,  v.  ;  -full.] 

1.  Full  to  the  top  or  briin  ;  brimful. 

"'Tis  wonderful 

What  may  he  wrought  out  of  their  discontent: 
Now  that  their  souls  are  tnpful  of  offense." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  4. 

2.  Very  high,  lofty. 

"The  top  of  all  the  tnpful  heav'ns." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  v.  761. 

topn,  t5pn  -iis,  s.  £Lat.  tophus,  to/tu=tufa  or 
tuff,  a  species  of  volcanic  rock  of  an  earthy  texture.  ] 

1.  Min.;  The  same  as  TUFF  (q.  v.)- 

"  In  the  construction  of  this  vault,  the  principle  of 
using  freestone  for  the  ribs,  ami  toph  for  the  panels,  has 
not  been  followed."  —  Archcealoyia,  xvii.  80. 

2.  Surg.  :  A  soft  tumor  on  a  bone  ;  also  a  concre- 
tion in  the  joints.     (Dunglison*) 

to-pha  -9§-oii8  (or  ceous  as  shiis),  a.  [TOPH.] 
Pertainingto  a  toph  or  tophus;  gritty,  sandy. 

"  Acids  mixed  with  them  precipitate  a  tophaceous 
chalky  matter,  but  not  a  clear  substance."  —  Arbuthnot:  On 
Aliments,  ch.  iv. 

To  -pnet,  tT6  -pheth.s.  [Heb.  Topheth.  Various 
etymologies  have  been  given.  It  was  longsupposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  toph=a  drum,  a  timbrel, 
a  tambourine,  which  was  said  to  have  been  beaten 
to  drown  the  cries  of  children  burnt  in  the  fire  to 
Moloch  (q.  v.).  Gesenius  considers  tophet  to  be=a 
spittle,  that  which  is  vomited,  from  tuph=an  obso- 
lete Aramsean  verb=to  spit,  and  believes  the  allu- 
sion to  be  to  the  disgust  excited  by  the  place.] 

Script.;  A  place  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Jerusalem,  considered  by  Milton  (see  extract)  to  be 
identical  with  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  but  described 
in  Scripture  as  in  that  valley  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10;  Jer. 
vii.  31).  It  was  southeast  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xix. 
2),  and  had  been  prepared  of  old  for  some  king  of 
Israel,  or  for  Moloch  (q.  v.)  (Isa,  xxx.  33).  What- 
ever its  primary  design,  **  high  places  "were  erected 
there,  and  it  became  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Moloch  in  Palestine  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10:  Jer.  vii.  31). 
Josiah  not  merely  stopped  that  cruel  form  of  idola- 
try, but  denied  the  place  (2  Kings,  xxiii.  10;  Jer. 
xix.  13),  apparently  by  making  it  the  receptacle  of 
the  filth  of  the  capital.  It  became  a  burial  ground, 
ultimately  overcrowded  with  bodies  (Jer.  vii.  31,  32; 
xix.  6,  11).  [GEHENNA,  MOLOCH.] 

"The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  thence 
And  black  Gehenna  called,  the  type  of  hell." 

Milton;  P.  L.,  i.  404. 

t5ph'-In,  *.    [TOPH.]    A  kind  of  sandstone. 
toph'-fis.s.    [Torn.] 

tO-pl',  8.     [TOPEE.] 

to'-pl-a,  ft.  [Latin.]  A  fanciful  stylo  of  mural 
decoration,  consisting  of  landscapes  of  a  very 
heterogeneous  character,  resembling  those  of  the 
Chinese,  much  used  in  the  Pompeian  houses. 

*t6-pl-ar  -I-an,  a.  [Eng.  topiary;  -an.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  or  practicing  topiary  work. 

*t6  -pl-ar-jf  a.  [Lat.  <opi'arnw*=pertaining  to 
ornamental  gardening,  from  topia,  (opera)  =  orna- 
mental gardening,  from  Gr.  topos=A  place;  French 
topiaire.]  Shaped  by  cutting  or  clipping;  as,  topi- 
ary work,  which  consists  in  giving  all  kinds  of 
fanciful  forms  to  arbors  and  thickets,  trees  aad 
hedges. 

"No  topiary  hedge  of  quickset 
Was  e'er  so  neatly  cut  or  thickset." 

Butler:  Weakness  and  Misery  of  Man, 

t5p'-Ic,  *t6p'-Ick,  Hop  -icfce,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  top- 
iques  =  topicks,  books  or  places  of  logical  inven- 
tion (Gwffrow),  from  Lat.  topica,  neut.  pi.  of  topi- 
cua.  from  Gr.  <opifcos=local,  from  topos=a  place; 
Ital.  topica.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  The  subject  of  a  discourse,  argument,  literary 
composition,  or  conversation  ;  the  subject  of  any 
distinct  portion  of  a  discourse,  &c.  ;  the  matter 


distinct  portion  o 

treated  of;  theme. 


"  We  are  much  to  blame,  that  we  banish  religious 
topicks  from  our  discourse."—  Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  iv., 
ser.  16. 

*2.  An  argument. 

"  Contumacious  persons  whom  no  topics  can  work 
upon."  —  Wilkins. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Rhet.  :  A  general  truth  or  statement  applicable 
to  a  great  variety  of  individual  circumstances  ;  a 
general  maxim  or  dictum  regarded  as  being  of  use 
in  argument  or  oratory  ;  a  general  head  or  depart- 
ment of  thought  to  which  any  maxim  belongs  ;  one 
of  the  various  general  forms  of  argument  to  be 
employed  in  probable,  as  distinguished  from  demon- 
strative, reasoning. 

"  These  topics  or  loci,  were  no  other  than  general  ideas 
applicable  to  a  great  many  different  subjects,  which  the 
orator  was  directed  to  consult,  in  order  to  find  out  mate- 
rials for  his  speech."—  Blair:  Rhetoric,  lect.  32. 


topographist 

2.  Med. ;  An  external  remedy ;  a  remedy  for  local 
application  to  a  particular  part  of  the  body;  as,  a 
plaster,  a  poultice,  a  blister.  &c. 

"In  the  cure  of  strumae,  the  topicks  ought  to  be  dU- 
cutient." — Wiseman,-  Surgery. 

B.  As  adjective: 

*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  a  particular  place 
or  locality ;  local. 

"  All  ye  topic  gods,  that  do  inhabit  here." 

Draytuu:  Polyolbion,  a.  30. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  topic  or  subject  of  conversa- 
tion. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  from  a  topic  or 
maxim  ;  hence,  merely  probable,  as  an  argument. 

4.  Made  up  of  commonplaces. 

"To  finish  his  circuit  in  an  English  concordance  and  a 
topic  folio."—  Milton:  Areopogitica. 

II.  Med.:  Pertaining  or  applied  to  a  particular 
part  of  the  body. 

"The  places  ought  before  the  application  of  those 
topicke  medicines,  to  be  well  prepared  with  the  razour,  and 
a  sinapisme  or  rubicative  made  of  mustard -seed,  untill 
the  place  look  red."— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxix.,  ch,  vi. 

top  -Ic-al,  adj.  [Eng.  topic;  -aJ.]  The  same  as 
TOPIC,  a.  (a.  v.). 

IT  Applied  specifically  to  a  sermon  which  deals 
with  a  single  topic  insteadof  expounding  the  whole 
text;  also,  to  a  music-hall  song  alluding  to  some 
topic  of  current  interest. 

"To  the  now  well-known  topical  chant  which  he  sang, 
in  Hamlet  garb,  Dixey  added  an  apropos  farewell  verse."-- 
Referee,  Sept.  6,  1886. 

topical-coloring,  s.  A  term  used  in  calico- 
printing  to  indicate  that  the  color  or  mordant  is 
applied  to  specific  portions  of  the  cloth  forming 
the  pattern,  in  contradistinction  to  the  application 
of  color  to  the  cloth  in  a  dye-bath. 

*top  -Ic-al-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  topical;  -ly.]  In  a 
topical  manner;  locally;  with  limitation  to  some 
particular  part. 

"Which  topically  applyed  become  a  PhanigmuB  or 
rubifying  medicine."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  iii. 

t5p  -It,  s.  [Top,]  The  top-piece  of  a  train  of 
rods  in  well-boring. 

*top  -leas,  a.    [Eng.  top;  -less.'] 

1.  So  high  as  to  have  no  visible  top ;  very  lofty. 
"  But  thine,  the  keystone  of  his  topless  tower 

leeult,  is  one  with  Love's  own  lordliest  name." 

A.  C.  Swinburne:  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  iii. 

2.  Having  no  superior;  supreme. 

"Sometime,  great  Agamemnon, 
Thy  topless  deputation  he  puts  on." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i. 2. 

top    man,  s.  [Eng.  top,  and  man.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  top-sawyer  (q.  v.). 

"The  pit-saw  enters  the  one  end  of  the  stuff,  the  top' 

man  at  the  top,  and  the  pitman  under   him." — Moxon. 

Mechanical  Exercises. 

2.  Naut. :  A  man  standing  on  the  top ;  a  tops- 
man. 

top  -mast,  s.    [Eng,  top,  and  mast.] 
Naut.:  The   mast    above    the    lower   mast;  the 
second  from  the  deck,  and  below  the  topgallant 
mast. 

"  He  travels,  and  I  too.    I  tread  his  deck, 
Ascend  his  topmast,  through  his  peering  eyes 
Discover  countries."  Cowper:  Task,  Iv.  115. 

top  -m&St,  a.  [Eng.  top,  and  most.']  Highest, 
uppermost. 

"With  offer'd  vows,  in  Ilion's  topmost  tower." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  vi.  112. 

to-pog  -ra-plier,  K.  [GtT.topographos,  fromtopos 
=  a  place,  and  grapho=to  write.]  One  who  writes 
descriptions  of  a  particular  country,  towu,  district, 
tract  of  land,  or  city ;  one  skilled  in  topography. 

"Two  officers  of  the  17th  Regiment,  one  of  whom  will 
act  as  topographer." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

top-6-grapn -Ic,  top  6-graph -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
topograph(y)  ,*  -t'c,  -ical.~\  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
topography  ;  descriptive  of  a  place  or  country. 

"  First,  touching  the  topographical  description  of  this 
mighty  empire."  —  Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  93. 

topographical-surveying,  s.    [SURVEYING.] 

t6p-&-graph  -Ic-al-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  topograph- 
ical; -ly.j  In  a  topographical  manner;  after  the 
manner  of  topography. 

"My  defects  will  be  perfectly  supplyd  by  such  who 
shall  topographically  trent  of  this  subject  in  relation  to 
this  county  alone."— Fuller:  Worthies;  Kent. 

tS-p5g -ra-pnlst,  s.  [Eng.  topograph(y) ;  -ist.] 
A  topographer. 

"Captain  Yate  and  a  Kussian  topographiftt  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Murghab  Valley." — London  Times. 


- 


boll,    bo^;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,    cell,    cborus,     $hin,    bench;    go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a?;     ezpect,    Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;     Uon,     -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  ==  shus.     -ble,     -die,      Ac.  =bel,     del. 


topography 

to  ppg -ra-phy1,  *tp-pog-ra-pMe,  s.  [Fr.  topo- 
graphie  =  th&  description  of  a  place  ;  Lat.  topogra- 
phia,  from  Gr.  topographia.}  [TOPOGRAPHER.]  The 
description  of  a  particular  place,  city,  town,  dis- 
trict, manor,  parish,  tract  of  land ;  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  a  country  or  region,  including  its  cities, 
towns,  villages,  castles,  and  natural  features.  Topog- 
raphy is  thus  more  descriptive  and  more  detailed 
than  geography. 

"In  oar  topographic  we  have  at  large  set  forth  and  de- 
scribed the  site  of  the  land  of  Ireland."— Holinshed.  Con- 
quest of  Ireland.  (Pref. ) 

IT  Military  topography:  The  minute  description 
of  places  with  special  reference  to  their  adaptabil- 
ity to  military  purposes. 

*t6-p6l  -a~tr^,  s.  [Or.  topos=a  place,  and  latreia 
=service,  worship.]  Excessive  reverence  for  or  wor- 
ship of  a  place  or  places;  adoration  of  a  place  or 
spot. 

HS-pol'-o-fcy4,  s.  [Gr.  <opos=a  place,  and  logos 
=  a  word.]  The  art  or  method  for  assisting  the 
memory  by  associating  the  objects  to  be  remem- 
bered with  some  place,  the  parts  of  which  are  well 
known. 
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top  -pllng,  adj.  [Eng.  toppl(e) ;  •ing.']  Falling 
forward;  ready  to  fall. 

"And.  toppling  trees  that  twine  their  roots  with  stone 
In  perpendicular  places." 

Byron:  Hear  en  and  Earth,  i.  3. 

*t6p  -right  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  top,  and  right.'] 
Erect,  topmost. 

"His  topright  crest  from  crown  downe  battred  falles." 
Phtter     Virgil's  AZneid,  ix. 

*tOp-side-tfir  -vy\  adv.  [Seedef.]  The  same  as 
TOPSYTURVY  (q.  v.).  (Sterne:  Tristram  Shandy, 
iii.  169.) 

*top  -si-turn,  v.  t.  [TOPSYTURVY.]  To  upset,  to 
overthrow. 

"By  his  travail  topsiturtieth  them." 

Sylvester.-  The  location,  744. 

tops  -ma.il,  s.    [Eng.  top,  and  man.] 

1.  A  topman  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  chief  or  head  cattle-drover. 

nop-sjf-tur'-vI-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  topsyturvy;  -ly.} 
In  an  inverted  or  reversed  state ;  upside  down. 

"Has  done  some  clever  things  in  his  time,  can  sing  a 
good  song,  and  might  well  be  employed  for  Faust  viewed 
topsyturvily." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 


top-sf-tur  -vf ,  *top-sie-tur-vie,  adv.  [A  word 
variously  explained.    Trench  considers  it  a  corrup 


to-pon  -6-my\  s.  [Gr.  topos=a  place,  and  onoma 
=  a.  name.]  The  place-names  of  a  country  or  dis- 
trict ;  a  register  of  such  names. 

top-6-njfnr-Ic-al,  a.    [Eng.  toponom(y}:  -ical.]    .          ,-.-      .-.- 

Of  or  pertaining  to  toponomy  or  place-names.  *«>£  °.f  topside  the  other  way,  as  in  Search;  Light 

,    of  Nature,  vol.  11.,  pt.  11..  ch.  xzui..  "His  words  are 

'The  general  results  to  be  derived  from  field-name  and     •       •  ,.*'._     A    .. 

toponymical  collections."— Antiquary,  July,  1884,  p.  7. 

top -per,  s.    [Eng.  top;  -er.] 

(1)  One  who  tops  or  excels;  anything  superior. 
(Colloq.) 

2.  An  equilateral,  single-cut  file,  or  float,  used  by 
comb-makers. 


understand 
.rued '  and 


3.  The  stump  of  a  smoked  cigar;    the  tobacco 
•which  is  left  in  the  bottom  of  a  pipe-bowl, 
nop'-plce,  *t5p-plce,  v.  t.  or  t.    [TAPISH.]   To 
over,  to  hide,  to  lie  hid. 

"Like  a  ranger 
May  toppice  where  he  likes." 

Lady  Alimony  (1659). 

top  -ping,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [Top,  s.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :    (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Rising  aloft ;  lofty,  eminent. 

"Ridges of  lofty  and  topping  mountains." — Derham. 

2.  Eminent,  preeminent,  surpassing,  great,  flour- 
ishing. 

"The  toppingest  shopkeepers  in  the  city."— T.  Brown: 
Works,  ii.  258. 

*3.  Fine,  noble,  gallant. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I  The  act  of  one  who  tops ;  the  act  of  cutting  off 
the  top. 

2.  A  branch,  &c.,  of  a  tree  cnt  off. 

3.  The  act  of  reducing  to  an  exact  level  the  points 
of  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 

4.  (PI.) :  That  which  comes  from  hemp  in  the  pro- 
cess of  hateheling. 

II.  Naut. :  Lifting  one  end  of  a  yard  higher  than 
the  other  end. 

If  Topping  and  lopping :  A  term  used  to  express  the 
right  to  cut  the  tops  of  trees  and  lop  the  lower 
branches,  granted  under  certain  conditions  in  some 
forests. 

topping-lift,  s. 

Naut. :  A  tackle  for  raising  the  outer  end  of  a  gaff 
or  boom. 

H  Davit  topping-lift. 

Naut. :  A  rope  made  fast  to  the  outer  end  of  a 
davit,  and  rove  through  a  block  made  fast  to  a  ves- 
sel's mast  aloft,  with  a  tackle  attached.  It  assists 
in  keeping  the  anchor  clear  of  the  rail  when  bring- 
ing it  on  board  to  be  stowed  on  deck. 

*top'-plng-l^t  "top-ping-lie,  adv.  &  a.  [Eng. 
topping;  -ly.] 

A.  -4s  adverb: 

1.  Splendidly,  nobly. 

"I  mean  to  marry  her  toppingly." — Jarvis;  Don  Qui- 
xote, pt.  ii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  Proudly,  disdainfully. 

B.  As  adj.:  Eminent,  great,  gay,  showy. 
"These  toppinglie  guests  be  in  number  but  ten." 

Tusser;  Husbandry;  April. 

top  -pie,  v.  i.  &  t.    [Eng.  top;  dimin.  suff.  -le.] 
A.  Intrans.:  To  fall  .over  or  forward,  as  from  a 

height  or  top;  to  pitch  or  tumble  down.    (Usually 

followed  by  over.) 

"Here  they  burrow  and  mine  until  the  tallest  houses  in 

the  town  are  liable  at  any  moment  to  topple  over  or  to 

subside." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  throw  down  or  over;  to  overturn. 


"'  i»u.tare,  vui.  11.,  pi.  11.,  CLJ.  X.K111.,       Jii> 

to    be   turned  topside  t'other  way  to  u 

them."  Fitzedward  Hall  prefers  top  set  tu\ 

Skeat  top  side  turfy,  i.  e.,  the  top  side  set  on  the 
turf  or  ground.  Otters  take  it  as  top  side  turf -way. 
winch  has  the  same  meaning.]  In  an  inverted 
position ;  upside  down ;  with  the  bottom  upward 
and  top  or  head  downward. 


"It  is  truth  topsyturvy,  entirely  logical  and  absurd." — 
Thackeray:  English  Humorists,  lect.  i. 

'top-sy^-tur  -vf,  v.  t.  &  i.    [TOPSYTURVY,  adv.] 

A.  Transitive:  To  turn  upside  down ;  to  upset,  to 
bewilder. 

"  My  poor  mind  is  alt  topsyturvied."—  Richardson; 
Pamela,  ii.  40. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  turn  upside  down  ;  to  invert  one's 
position. 

"  In  the  topsyturveying  course  of  time." — Southey;  Doc- 
tor, ch.  xxxiz. 

*tOp-Sy"-tur  -vjf-ddm,  subst.  [English  topsy- 
turvy ;  -dom.]  A  state  of  things  in  which  everything 
is  turned  upside  down  or  reversed. 

"The  view  of  cynical  topsyturvydom  which  has  been  so 
long  worked  with  success  at  length  shows  signs  of  ex- 
haustion."— Athenceum,  March  21,  1885,  p.  384. 

nop-sy'-tur-vy-fl-ca'-tion,  subst.  [Eng.  topsy- 
turvyfy ;  -cation.]  An  upsetting ;  a  turning  topsy- 
turvy. 

"A  regular  topsyturvyflcation  of  morality."— Thackeray: 
Paris  Sketch-book;  Mad.  Sand. 

nop-syMiur-vy^fy-,  *top-s?-tuT -vl-f  ?,  v.  t. 
[Eng.  topsyturvy;  -fy.]  To  turn  upside  down. 

"Vivisection  is  topsyturvied  in  a  manner  far  from 
pleasing  to  humanity."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

toque  (que  as  k),  toquet,  s.  [Fr.=a  cap;  Sp. 
/oca;  Jtal.  tocca;  Armor.  tOk;  Wei.  £oc=a  hat  or 
bonnet.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  kind  of  bonnet  or  head-dress. 

"The  policemen  on  duty,  protected  so  far  as  their  heads 
were  concerned  by  solar  toques." — London  Daily  News. 

2.  A  small   nominal  money  of  account  used  in 
trading  on  some  parts  of  the  west  coast  af  Africa ; 
forty  cowries  make  one  toque,  and  five  toques  one 
hen  or  galinha.     (Simmonds.) 

II.  Zool, :  The  genus  Macacus. 

tor,  s.  [Wel.  =  a  bulge,  a  hill.]  A  high  pointed 
rock  or  hill.  It  occurs  frequently  in  place-names 
in  the  southwest  of  England,  and  especially  in 
Devonshire,  as  Glastonbury  Tor,  Torbay,  Torquay, 
&c. 

"  Here  are  no  tors,  no  coombes,  hardly  a  grove,  and  no 
quaint  or  sudden  contrasts  in  coloring."— Fie  Id,  Dec.  28, 

tbr-ah,  tor-*,  thbr-ah  (th  as  t),  «.  [Heb. 
tor  ah— a.  law,  from  yarah=to  point  out.] 

Hebrew  Literature :  A  law ;  a  definite  command- 
ment laid  down  by  any  recognized  authority.  When 
used  with  the  definite  article,  the  word  refers  spe- 
cifically to  the  written  or  Mosaic  law,  and  often  to 
the  Ten  Commandments. 

tor  -ban-He,  s.  [After  Torbane  Hill,  near  Bath- 
gate,  Scotland,  where  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  a  substance  formerly 
largely  used  as  a  source  of  supply  for  paraffin,  &c., 
which  i  t  yielded  by  destructive  distillation.  Resem- 
bles a  bituminous  shale,  but  various  analyses  show 
that  it  has  a  tolerably  uniform  composition,  the 


torchless 

mean  of  five  analyses  yielding:  Carbon,  81*15;  hydro- 

fin,  11*48;  oxygen,  about  6*0;  nitrogen,  1*37=100. 
xcluding  the  nitrogen,  the  formula  becomes  vory 
nearly  CMHrnO^.x,  which  requires  carbon,  82'19; 
hydrogen,  11'64;  oxygen,  6*17. 

tor  -ber-ite,  s.    [TORBERNITE.] 

tor  -bern-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Torber  (Lat. 
Torbernus)  Bergmann,  the  chemist ;  suffix  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  URANITE  (q.  v.). 

tore,  s.    [Seedef.]    The  same  as  TOEQUE  (q.  v.). 

"Two  interesting  papers  'On  the  Tore  of  the  Celts,' 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Birch,  will  be  found  in  the  Archaeological 
Journal  <  ii.  368,  iii.  27)."—  Evans.-  Ancient  Bronze  of  Great 
Britain,  p.  375. 

tor9e,  s.    [TORCH.] 

Her,:  The  same  as  WREATH  (q.  v.). 

tor9h,  *torche,  s.  [Fr.  torc/ie,  from  Low  Lat. 
tortia,  tortica=a.  torch,  from  Lat.  tortus,  pa.  par. 
of  torqueo=to  twist,  because  made  of  a  twisted 
roll  or  tow  or  the  like.l 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  light  to  be  carried  in  the  hand, 
made  of  some  combustible  substance,  as  resinous 
wood,  twisted  flax,  hemp,  &c.,  soaked  with  tallow 
or  other  inflammable  substance;  a  large  candle;  a 
flambeau.    Torches  for  military  purposes  are  made 
of  a  number  of  strands  of  twine,  slightly  twisted, 
or  of  old  rope,  covered  with  a  composition  to  give 
light,  consisting  of  tallow,  wax,  and  rosin,  or  equiv- 
alent ingredients. 

"We  then  had  the  town  open  before  us,  and  presently 
saw  lighted  torches,  or  candles,  all  the  town  over; 
whereas  before  the  gun  was  tired  there  was  but  one 
light." — Dampier.-  Voyages  (an.  1684). 

2.  Bot.  (pi.) :   Verbascum  thapKus.    So  named  be- 
cause, according  to  Parkinson  and  Coles,  quoted 
by  Prior,  the  stalks  were  formerly  dipped  in  suet  to 
burn  at   funerals,    and   elsewhere.     According  to- 
Lyte,  quoted  by  Britten  &  Holland,   because  the 
plant   with   its    yellow   flowers    resembles   a  wax 
taper. 

torch-bearer,  s.  One  who  attends  another  with 
a  torch ;  one  who  carries  a  torch. 

"To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torch-bearer, 
And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Mantua." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  6. 

torch-dance,  subst.  A  dance  in  which  each  per- 
former carries  a  torch, 
torch-light,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  light  of  a  torch  or  of  torches. 

"It  is  of  a  mellow  color,  and  has  great  force  and  bril- 
liancy j  it  is  illuminated  by  torch-light."—  Reynolds:  A 
Journey  to  Flanders  and  Holland. 

B.  As  adj. :  Done  or  performed  by  the   light  of 
torches ;  as,  a  torch-light  procession. 

torch-race,  s.  A  kind  of  race  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  at  certain  festivals,  in  which  the  runners 
carried  lighted  torches,  which  were  passed  from 
one  to  another  in  a  manner  not  now  well  under- 
stood. 

"torch-staff,  s.  The  staff  of  a  torch,  by  which  it 
is  carried. 

"The  horsemen  sit  like  fixed  candlesticks, 
With  torch-staves  in  their  hand." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  2. 

torch-thistle,  s. 

Bot.:  The  Cactacean  genus  Cereus.  So  named  be- 
cause the  species  axe  used  by  the  Indians  for 
torches. 

torch-wood,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    Resinous   wood  fit   for   making 
torches. 

" High  mountain  countries,  windy,  and  covered  with 
snow,  bear  ordinarily  trees  that  yield  torch-wood  and 
pitch,  as  pines,  cone-trees,  and  such  like."—  P.  Holland: 
Plutarch,  p.  562. 

2.  Bot. :  The  genus   Cereus,  spec.  C.  heptagonus. 

[TORCH-THISTLE.  ] 

tor9h,  v.  t.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Plaster. :  To  point  the  inside  joints  of  slating  laid 
on  lath  with  hair  and  lime. 

*torch  -§r,  subst.  [Eng.  torch,  s. ;  -er.]  One  who 
gives  light. 

"Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring 
Their  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  ii.  L 

ttorQh  -fire,  subst.  [Eng.  torch,  s.,  and  fire.]  The 
light  of  torches. 

"A  balcony  lay  black  beneath,  until 
Out,  amid  a  gush  of  torchflre,  grey-haired  men 
Came  on  it,  and  harangued  the  people." 

Browning;  Sordello,  iii. 

*tor9h'-less,  a.  [Eng.  torch,  s.;  -less.]  Without 
a  torch  ;  not  lighted ;  dark. 

"It  is  resolved — they  march— consenting  Night 
Guides  with  her  star  their  dim  and  torchless  flight." 
Byron:  Lara,  ii.  12. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w6t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pic,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh6,     son;     mute,     cub,    ciire,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


torcular 
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4.  That  which  causes  pain,  vexation,  or  misery. 


torpedo 


"They  brought  unto  him  all  sick  persons  that  were 
taken  with  divers  diseases  and  torments."— Matt,  iv.24. 


a  smaller  area,  and  generally  less  violent,  though 
still  sufficiently  so  to  be  highly  dangerous.  Ihe 
term  tornado  is  used  specifically  of  rotating  or 
spiral  storms  in  the  South  Indian  Ocean,  and  those 


tor  -CU-lar,  ».    [Lat.,  from  torqueo=to  twist.] 
Surg.:  A  tourniquet  (q.  v.). 

^fr^ThfconfmoT'poi  which  the  sinu  tor-menf,  "tour-ment,  *tur-ment,  v.  t.  [0.  Fr.    ^^^  £  rfticzwdXorth  America. 

t»inpri I  in  thP  "pverS  nrocp^s  or  folds  of  the  tormentfr  <Fr-  fourmenfer).]  °  «[  Turpin.  the  famous  French  inventor,  proposed 

contained  in  t  j    To     ut  to  extreme  pain  or  anguish;  to  inflict    a  ni.Tn  fertile  prevention  of  the  destructive  work  of 

dura  mater  converge.    (Quoin.)  excruciating  pain  on,  either  of  body  or  mind;  to    a 

tor-dy  -II  um,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  tordi/-  torture. 
lion,  tordylon ;  Ur.  tordylion,  tordylon  =  hartwort.       .,  He  ghall  be  tormenteA  wlth  flre  and  brimstone."-^. 

TT  L        1  XIV.     10. 

rtwort ;  a  genus  of  Poucedamdie.  Umbels       ^  TQ  ^.^  ^  ^^    ( ^ ^  ^  ^ 


prev 
ltPig  I 


...  tordylo 
(See  defj] 
Bot. :  Har 


iumauuo=,  n,«  -  well-known  fact  that  a  water- 
spout at  sea  is  at  once  dissipated  by  the  faring of  a 
cannon.  Turpin  contended  that  a  tornado  on  land 
is  the  same  sort  of  a  natural  phenomenon  as  a 
waterspout  at  sea,  and  may  be  destroyed  in  tl 


World. 

tore,  pret.  of  v.    [TEAS,  u.] 
Tl"  It  is  used  rarely  as  a  pa.  par. 

"Yet  was  his  helmet  hacked  and  hewed. 
His  acton  pierced  and  tore." 

Scott:  Eve  of  St.  John. 

tore  (1),  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  dead  grass 
that  remains  on  mowing  land  in  winter  and  spring. 

"Proportion  according  to  rowen  or  tore  upon  the 
ground." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

tore  (2),  s.    [TORUS.] 
tor-e-a-dor  ,  tor-re-a-dor  ,  s. 


"  Then  soaring  on  main  win 


t_»l      111)511        DAt/lu^l»^7       ov       U1.«»*B~  —  ,,  V       J       J    U 

device  that  it  would  be  automatically  exploded  by 


a  wind  approaching    the    intensity  of    a  tornado. 
This,  he  claims,  will  destroy  the  tornado  at  once. 


tor-ment  -§r,  subst.  [Eug.  torment,  v. ;  •er.']  One 
who  or  that  which  torments;  a  tormentor.  tor-na-tel -la,  '•    [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat. 

*tor-ment-f  ul,  adject.    [Eng.  torment;  -ful(l).]    tornus=n  turner's  wheel,  a  lathe.] 
Causing  torment;  tormenting.  ZoOl.  o*  Palceont.-  The  type:genus  of 

11    «,      t  ™,.»»ft,i  fo»r."—    Tornatellidee  (q.  v.).    Shell  solid,  ovate, 
Wi(?fLU8Ji-a(ura?"e(S?o™,  bk.  i ,  ch.  x™  "    with  a   oonWo,    many-whqrled   spire; 

tor  -men-til,  s.    [TOHMENTILLA.] 

Bot. :  Potentilla  tormentilla,  formerly  Tormentilla 
offlcinalis.  The  stem  is  slender,  the  leaves  three-folio- 


aperture  long,  narrow,  rounded  in  front ; 
outer  lip  sharp;  columella  with  a 
strong,  tortuous  fold :  operculum  horny, 
elliptical,  lamellar.  Recent  species  six- 


rSp.,  from  toro    late,  more  rarely  five-foliolate ;  the  petals  usually    teen,  widely  distributed  in  deep  water, 
four  in  place  of  the  normal  five  of  other  Poten-    Fossil^seventy,  fromthe  Trias^onward. 


China.]""  .1+"    .  _,*„  tn  ln  TTatin    inrmentum-Tt&m        zo°l.  dt  Palcsont. :  A  family  of  Tectibranchiata 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Linderniea..     Herbs  with  oppo-       Ttor  -men-tll-la,    s.     [Latin   ti  »    (  Shell  external,  solid,  spiral,  orconvoluted; 

site  leaves  and  racemes  of  personate  flowers,  purple,    from  the  supposed  efficacy  of  the  tormentil  in  cur-    *ub    'lindricai .    aperture,  long  and  narrow;   col- 

...,.  =  ._     „ T_J;.    . 1    ,«™^^^i,«o^.^,=ona.aofth«hownlal  umella  plaited;    sometimes  operculated.     Animal 

t,  £  T»ro    with  a  flattened,  disc-like  head,  and  broad,  obtuse 
tentacles ;  foot  ample,  with  lateral  and  operculi- 


Malabar  coast  to  be  a  cure  for  gonorrhosa. 
*to-rette   to-rete    s.    [Fr.  touret=a  drill.]    A 

' 


manner  tending  to  cause  anguish  or  torture. 
He  bounst  and  bet  his  bed  tormentingly." 

Gascoigne:  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 


isary 


Perpetual  tormentors  of  themselves  with  mine 
fears." — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  9. 

*2.  One  who  inflicts  penal  tortures;    an  execu- 
tioner. 

"His  lord    .    .    .    delivered  him  to  the  tormenters, 
till  he  should  pay  all."—  Matthew  xviii.  34. 
3.  A  large  iron  flesh-fork,  used  by  cooks  at  sea. 


ring,  such  as  those  by  which  a  hawk's  lune  or  leash  uul_lllcuu  -tlt8-i,,  «>-.„.  L^.us.  .„,  ...„.*,.. „ ,  .„., 
was  fastened  to  the  jesses,  or  such  as  are  affixed  to  jn  a  tormenting  manner;  so  as  to  torment;  in  a 
dogs' collars.  --'--  J-  -  I-1 *• — *• 

tS-reu-ma-tog'-ra-phySs.  [Gr.  toreuma  (genit. 
forei<mafos)=work  in  relief,  and  grapfto=to  write.] 
A  description  of  ancient  sculptures  and  basso-re- 
lievos. 

to-reu-ma-tol'-&-gy; ,  s.  [Gr.  toreuma  (genitive 
toreumatos)  =  work  in  relief,  and  logon  =  a  dis- 
course.] The  science  or  art  of  sculpture ;  a  treatise 
on  sculpture. 

to-reu  -tic,  adj.  [Gr.  toreufifcos=pertaining  to 
works  in  relief ;  toreutes=one  who  works  in  relief, 
an  embosser ;  toreuo=to  work  in  relief,  to  emboss.] 
Pertaining  to  carved  or  sculptured  work.  Applied 
in  its  widest  sense  to  articles  formed  in  any  style  or 
in  any  material,  modeled,  carved,  or  cast,  but 
sometimes  restricted  to  metallic  carvings  or  cast- 
ings in  basso-relievo.  ^ 

"No  technical  development  has  been  more  extraordi- 
nary in  Scotland  than  that  of  the  toreutic  art."—  Athe- 
naeum, July  19,  1884,  p.  88. 

tor-fa  -ce-ous  (or  ceous  as  shiis),  a.  [English 
turf;  Latin  suffix  -aceous."\  Growing  in  bogs  or 
mosses.  (Said  of  plants.) 

tor  -gant,  a.    [TAROANT.] 

=beOySandcoofcSred5a  ['CHAE  (!),«.]  *tor-ment  -ress,  Ho^ment-resse,  s.    [English 

Ichth'ti. :  Salmo  perisii,  a  trout  from  the  lakes  of    torment ;  -ress.]    A  female  who  torments. 
North  Wales. 

*tor-I-fy,  v .  t.  [English  tory;  -/j/.]  To  make  a 
Tory  of ;  to  convert  to  Conservatism. 

"He  is  Liberalizing  them  instead  of  their  Torifying 
him." — Sir  J.  C.  Lewis:  Letters,  p.  262. 

t8r  -I-Hs,  e.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps  from 
Or.  toreuo= to  emboss ;  from  the  appearance  of  the 
fruit.  (Sir  J.  E.  Smith.)' 

Bot. :  Hedge-parsley. 

calinidse^now  reduced  t~  «  ~««  B 

(q.  v.) .  The  fruit  is  covered  between  the  primary 
ridges  with  spreading  or  adpressed  bristles. 

tor'-ment,  *tour-ment,  *tur-ment,  s.   [O.  Fr. 

torment  (Fr.  tourment),  from  Lat.  tormentum=an 
instrument  for  hurling  stones,  an  instrument  of 
torture;  torture.  From  the  same  root  as  torture 

*1.  An  engine  of  war,  used  to  hurl  stones  or  darts. 

"All  torments  of  war,  which  we  call  engines,  were  first 

invented  by  kings  or  governors  of  posts." — Elyot:  Governor. 

*2.  A  tempest. 

"In  to  the  se  of  Spayn  wer  dryuen  in  a  torment 

Among  the  Sarazins."  K.  Brunne,  p.  148. 

3.  Extreme  pain  or  anguish ;  the  utmost  degree  of 
misery,  either  of  body  or  mind ;  torture. 

"In  which  his  torment  often  was  so  great, 
That,  like  a  lyon,  he  would  cry  and  rore." 


^ 1.,7       J J.»l  J  t  LBlll.ilCUlP  i     1UUL     tdlMJlc,      »TXK»i     iauxj.ui     ......     --,    •    • 

now  Potentilla  tormentilla  and  replant.  g£<?us  lobes.    The  shells  of  this  family  are  chiefly 

tor-ment  -Ing,  pr. par.  or  a.    [TOBMENT,  ti.]  extinct:  they  commence  in  the  Coal-measures  and 

tor-ment  -Ing-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  tormenting;  :ly.~\  attain  their  maximum  in  the  Chalk. 


tor-na-tel-li  -na,  s.  [Dimin.  from  Mod.  Latin 
tornatella  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Helicidse,  with  twenty  species, 
from  Cuba,  South  America,  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 

*tor-ment-lse,  *tur-ment-lse,  s.  [TOBMENT,  t>.] 
Torment,  torture. 

"  Rather  than  han  another  tunnentlse." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,369. 

tor-ment  -or,  *tor-ment-our,  *tur-ment-our, 

subst.    [Eng.  torment ;  -or.] 

1    One  who  or  that  which  torments;  one  who  or    with  broad  head,  rounded  in  front,  with  triangular 
that  which  causes  anguish  or  misery.  tentacular  lobes,  eyes  at  their  base ;  foot  truncated 

in  front.    Twenty-four  recent  species,  widely  dis- 
tributed on  sandy  bottoms,  ranging  to  thirty-five 


truncated  columella,  and  a  one-plaited  inner  lip. 
( Woodward.) 

tor-na-tl'-na,  s.    [TOBNATELLA.] 

Zoology  &  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Tornatellidee 
(q.v.).  Shell  cylindricalorfusiform,  spire  conspicu- 
ous, suture  channeled,  columella  plaited.  Animal 


, 

fathoms.    Thirteen  fossil  species,  from  the  Tertiary. 
*torne,  v.  t.  or  i.    [TUBN,  v.] 
*tor-ne-a-ment,  s.    [TOTJENAMENT.] 
ttor-nog  -ra-phf ,  «•  [English,  <fec.,  tornado,  and 

Greek  graphe—a.  description,  a  delineation.]    A  de- 


Agric.:  A  heavy  harrow  with  cutting  teeth,  scription  of  tornadoes. 

useu  in  husbandry  for  breaking  down  stiff  clods,  or       tbV-6se,  tpr'-ous,  a.    [Lat.  torosus,  from  torus- 

tearing  up  the  surface-turf.   It  resembles  a  harrow,  a  round  swelling  place,  a  protuberance.  J 
but  runs  on  wheels,  and  each  tine  is  a  hoe  or  cut-       1.  Anat.  *  ZoOl.:     Swelling  into  knobs, 


as  the 
scles. 
Not  even,    alternately   elevated  ana 

*tor-8s -I-tf ,  subst.  [Eng.  toros(e);  -ity.]  The 
uality  or  state  of  being  torose  or  torous. 

tor-pe-dln  -I-dse,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  torpedo, 
genit.  torpedin(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -«Jce.J 

1.  Ichthy. :  Electric  Rays ;  a  family  of  Batoidei, 
with  six  genera,  chiefly  from  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical seas.  The  trunk  is  a  broad,  smooth  disc ; 
tail  with  a  longitudinal  fold  on  each  side;  a  rayed 


*    /T 

s  o"  Caucal"; 


p.7±rrpK,°bdk'°xTviS'rc8heivf  g'°r  "    quaUVor  state  of  being  torose  or  torous. 

*tor'-ment-ryS  *tour-ment-rie,  s.    [Eng.  tor- 
ment; ~n/.]    A  torment,  a  torture. 

"Than  sayst  thou,  that  it  is  a  tonrmentrie 
To  soflre  hire  pride."  Chaucer,  C.  T.,  5,762. 

tor  -mln-a, ».  pi.   [Lat.]  „„„ „ 

Pathol  •  Severe  griping  pains  in    the  stomach,    dorsal  generally,  and  a  caudal  fin  always,  present; 
particularly  in  and  kindred  affections         6^X£fi'S^±S±^9£SSfi!£ 

irona1!   prisms  between  the  pectoral  fins  and  the 

2.  PalcKont. :  A  large  fish  of  the  general  appear- 
ance of  a  Torpedo  has  been  found  in  the  Eocene 
of  Monte  Bolca ;  and  Cyclobatis,  from  the  upper 


•tor  -mln-ous,  a.    L 

or  affected  with  tormina;   characterized  by  tor- 
mina ;  griping. 

torn,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [TEAR,  D.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Bot. :  Irregularly  divided  by  deep  incisions. 
*tor-nade',  s.    [TORNADO.]    A  tornado. 

"  Inured  to  danger's  direst  form, 
Tornade  and  earthquake,  flood  and  storm. 

Scoff:  Rokeby,  i.  8. 


cretaceous    limestone    of    Lebanon,    is   probafc 
another  extinct  representative  of  this  family. 

*tor-pe"-dln-ous,a<yec«.  [Latin  torpedo  (genit. 
torpedinis)  =  a  torpedo  (q.  v.) .]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  torpedoes;  resembling  a  torpedo;  exerting  a 


reference  to  the  rotatory  character  of  the  storm. 


. 

Spenser:  F.  tj.,  I.  x.  28. 


torpid  (q.  v.).] 
1.  Ichthyology: 

(1)  The  type-genus  of  Torpedinidas  (q.v.),  with 
the  characters  of  the  family.    There  are  six  species 

bv'rain  "lightning,  and  thunder.    It  is  of  the  same    distributed  over  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans ; 
type  of  storm  as  a  cyclone,  but  more  local,  covering    three  ot  these  occur  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  two. 


only  a  small  area.     It  is  generally  accompanied 


bfiil,    bol;     pout,    Jowl;    cat, 
-clan,      -tian  •-  snan.     -tlon, 


cell,      chorus, 
-sion  --  shun; 


ghln,    benph;     go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
-tlon,      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tious,    -clous, 


sin,    as,;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-slous  =  shus.     -ble.    -die,    Ac.  =  bel.     del. 


torpedo 


Torpedo  marmorata  and  T.  hebetans,  are  sometimes 
found  on  the  British  coast.    The  electric  organs 
consist  of  many  perpendicular  prisms,  mostly  hex- 
agonal, the  whole  forming  a  kidney-shaped  mass. 
Each  column  in  the  living  fish  appears  like  a  clear 
trembling  jelly.    Hunter  counted  47U  of  these  col- 
umns in  a  specimen  of  T.  marmorata,  and  says  that 
the  partitions  between  them  are  full  of  arteries, 
which  bring  the  blood 
direct  from  the  gills. 
These  organs  convert 
nervous   energy   into 
electricity.    Each  or- 
gan receives    one 
branch  of  the  trigemi- 
nal  and  four  branches 
of    the  vagus,   the 
former  and  the  three 
anterior  branches   of 
the  latter  being  each 
as  thick  as  the  spinal 
cord.    The  fish  gives 
the  electric  shock  vol- 
untarily,  to   stun  or 
kill  its  prey  or  in  self- 
defense  ;but  to  receive 
the  shock  the  object 
must  complete  the  cir- 
cuit by  communicating  with  the  fish  at  two  distinct 
points,  either  directly  or  through  the  medium  of 
some  conducting  body.    The  force  of  the  discharge 
varies  with  the  size  and  vigor  of  the  fish  ;  large  and 
healthy  specimens  can  inflict  severe  shocks  sufficient 
to  disable  a  man.    The  electric  currents  generated 
in  these  fish  possess  all  the  other  known  powers  of 
electricity;  they  render  the  needle  magnetic,  de- 


Torpedo  Marmorata. 
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boom  rigged  out  athwart  ship,  was  a  maneuvered 
torpedo.  Another  noted  maneuvered  torpedo  is  the 
Sims-Edison.  This  machine  consists  of  a  torpedo 
proper  which  is  submerged  by  being  fixed  to  a  float 
by  rigid  bars.  The  float  is  propelled  by  electricity, 
and  the  charge  is  fired  by  the  same  agent.  The 
machine  is  operated  from  the  shore  or  from  a  vessel 
ty  means  of  a  cable  which  is  paid  out  from  a  reel  in 
the  stern  of  the  float,  thus  obviating  the  necessity 
of  dragging  the  cable  through  the  water  and  retard- 
ing the  motion  of  the  machine.  It  is  steered  by 
electricity,  the  current  for  operating  the  contrivance 
being  supplied  through  the  cable.  This  torpedo  is 
said  to  bo  superior  to  others,  from  the  fact  that  the 
torpedo  is  kept  submerged  at  a  proper  depth. 

U    Several   terms   used   in   practice   are   rather 
broadly  than  accurately  technical.    Such  are : 
Can  torpedo:  A  torpedo  in  a  metallic  caisson. 
Lanyard  torpedo :  A  torpedo  discharged  by  pull- 
ing a  lanyard,  &c. 

Magnetic  torpedo:  A  torpedo  exploded  by  electro- 
magnetism,  by  spark  or  wire,  in  contradistinction 
to  one  fired  by  clockwork,  &c. 

Submarine  torpedo:  A  torpedo  placed  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water,  in  a  similar  manner  to  a 
subterranean  mine.  [(2).] 

(2)  Mil. :  A  subterranean  mine  or  counter-mine 
to  destroy  a  work,  a  storming  column,  or  a  working 
party.  In  this  sense  a  petard  may  be  considered  as 


causes  an  explosion  when  the  ground  over  the  tor- 
pedo is  stepped  on.  Sometimes  several  are  laid  in 
a  row,  and  a  piece  of  board  placed  over  them  to  in- 
crease the  chances  of  explosion. 


genus.  In  southern  European  waters  the 
known  species  is  Torpedo  marmorata.  (See  illus- 
tration.) It  is  dark  brown  in  color,  lighter  round 
the  eyes.  Specimens  have  been  taken  weighing  a 
hundred  pounds,  but  they  usually  average  about 
half  that  weight,  with  the  disc  about  thirty  inches 
broad.  T.  hebetans,  more  rarely  met  with,  is  dark 
chocolate-brown  above,  white  beneath.  They  are 
also  called  Cramp-fish  and  Numb-hsh.  A  well- 
known  American  species  is  Torpedo  occidentalis. 

"Torpedos  deliver  their  opium  at  a  distance,  and  stupefy 
beyond  themselves." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  book  ill., 
ch.  vii. 

2.  Ordnance:  A  vessel  or  engine  charged  with  an 
explosive  which  is  fired  by  contact,  by  concussion, 
or  by  electricity.  Torpedoes  are  divided  into— 

(1)  Naut. :  These  may  be  subdivided  into  nve 
classes:  (a)  drifting,  (6)  anchored,  (c)  boom,  (d) 


T»urpeao-anuiiur,  ».    Aut  uu 

hold  a  submarine  mine  to  its  seiwiow  ucu.  **  ?*-.*  v 
iceable  form  is  that  of  a  ship's  anchor,  to  which 
the  mine  is  attached  by  a  chain  with  a  universal 
joint. 

torpedo-boat,  s.  A  vessel  carrying  a  torpedo, 
and  either  exploding  it  against  the  side  of  another 
vessel  beneath  the  water-line,  or  launching  it 
against  the  enemy's  vessel  from  a  point  wherever 
it  may  be  trusted  to  reach  its  destination  by'the 
force  of  the  impulse,  or  by  the  aid  of  a  motor  within 
'  he  body  of  the  weapon. 

torpedo-boom,  s. 


1.  A  spar  bearing  a  torpedo  on  its  upper  end,  the 
lower  end  swiveled  and  anchored  to  the  bottom  of 
the  channel.    The  boom  sways  backward  and  for- 
ward, and  is  difficult  to  catch  by  any  form  of  drag 
or  grapple. 

2.  A  boom  or  spar,  supporting  a  torpedo  in  front 
locomotive!  (e)  maneuvered.                                             of  the  bows  of  a  vessel. 

(a)  The  drifting  preceded    the    boom  and    ma-       3.  A  spar,  of  wood  or  iron,  supporting  a  steel 

J--i-J* —  — ' t.~~~nc,n»A    crinoline  designed   for  the   protection  of   a   ship 

against  torpedo  attack, 
torpedo-catcher, «. 

1.  A  forked  spar  or  boom  extending  under  water, 
ahead  of  a  vessel,  to  displace  or  explode  torpedoes. 

2.  A  swift  vessel,  designed  to  catch  and  destroy 
hostile  torpedo-boats. 

torpedo-drag,  subst.  A  cable  bearing  grappling- 
hooks  to  catch  torpedoes.  The  ends  of  the  cable 
are  generally  carried  in  boats,  which  are  propelled 
up  and  down  the  channel  some  distance  apart. 
Sometimes  the  drag-rope  is  thrown  ahead  of  a  ves- 
sel by  a  shell  from  a  small  mortar,  and  is  drawn  in 
by  the  windlass. 

torpedo-fuse,  B.  One  adapted  for  torpedo  serv- 
ice, and  classed  as  either  percussion,  friction, 
chemical,  or  electric. 

torpedo-net,  s.  A  movable  crinoline  of  iron  or 
steel,  designed  for  the  protection  of  a  ship  against 
torpedo  attack. 

torpedo-raft,  subst.  A  raft  pushed  ahead  of  a 
vessel,  with  hooks  or  grapples  underneath,  to  clear 
the  channel  of  torpedoes.  The  raft  sometimes  car- 
ries its  own  torpedo  in  front,  to  blow  up  obstruc- 
tions or  hostile  shipping. 

torpedo-ram,  s.  A  war-vessel  which  is  provided 
with  a  ram  and  with  tubes  for  the  discharge  of 
torpedoes. 

tor-pe -do-lst,  s.  [Eng.  torpedo ,  -is*.]  Aaaval 
officer  appointed  to  torpedo  service. 

"Captain  Long  and  the  other  torpedoigts." — London 
Globe. 

'tor  -pent,  o.  &  s.  [Latin  torpens,  pr.  par.  of 
torpeo=ta  bo  numb.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Having  no  motion  or  activity ; 
incapable  of  motion ;  numb,  benumbed,  torpid. 

"  Let  the  earth  be  still  and  stupid  ; — anon  an  universal 
soul  flow  into  this  torpent  mass."— More:  Songs,  £c.,  Notes 
(ed.  1647),  p.  342. 

B.  -4s  substantive : 

Med.:  A  medicine  that  diminishes  the  exertion 
class"  tho"obsolete"Harvey,  towed  by  a  line  from  a    of  the  irritative  motions. 


positi 

the  stream  or  tide  aga 

channel  or  lying  at  anchor. 

(6)  The  anchored  torpedo  is,  in  fact,  the  subma- 
rine mine,  and  is  a  caisson  charged  with  gunpowder, 
gun-cotton,  or  dynamite,  that  may  be  exploded 
either  by  concussion  or  by  electricity.  Anchored 
torpedoes  are  firmly  attached  to  submerged  struct- 
ures, or  to  a  cable  or  swaying  boom  which  allows 
them  some  lateral  play. 

(c)  The  boom  or  spar  torpedo  is  a  mine  aflixed  to 
a  boom  which  projects  from  the  bows  of  a  small 
swift  vessel.     It  is  depressed  and  exploded  when  in 
contact  with  thevesselwhichitissought  to  destroy. 
It  is  of  sheet-copper  with  brazed  joints,  and  has  a 
sensitive  primer,  with  a  cylindro-comcal  head  com- 
municating with  the  magazine.    The  head  is  in  con- 
tact with  and  protected  from  the  water  by  a  thin 
hemispherical  cap  of  soft,  well-annealed  copper. 
The  charge  is  usually  fired  by  contact,  but  some- 
times by  electricity. 

(d)  The  locomotive  torpedo  is  adapted  to  be  pro- 
>lled  usually  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water, 


its  course  and 
depth  being  de- 
termined and 
regulated  by 
various  devices 
to  bring  it  into 
co  n  t  a  ct  with 
the  ship,  which 
is  its  objective 
point.  Of  lo- 
comotive torpe- 
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FIG.  2.    SECTION. 

___  Torpedo. 

does,the  White-  A.  Explosive  chamber.  B.  Compensat- 
head.  or  fish  ing  water-tanks,  c.  Compressed  air- 
torpedo,  which  chamber. 
is  impelled  by 


mea 
of  g 


ns  of  compressed  air,  and  which  carries  a  charge 
un-cotton  in  its  head,  is  a  well-known  example. 
It  is  in  use  on  board  large  ships  and  torpedo-boats 
of  many  of  the  principal  navies  of  the  world. 
(e)  Maneuvered   torpedo,  so  called  because   its 

*° 


torque 

*tOr-pes -961196,8.  [ToEPESCENT.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  torpescent ;  a  becoming  torpid,  in- 
sensible, or  benumbed. 

*tor-pes  -9?nt,  a.  [Lat.  torpescens,  pr.  par.  of 
torpesco,  inceptive  from  torpeo~to  be  numb.]  Bo- 
coming  torpid  or  numb,  or  incapable  of  motion  or 
feeling. 

tor  -pld,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  torpidus,  from  torpeo=to 
be  numb.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  lost  motion  or  the  power  of  motion  or 
feeling:  numbed,  benumbed. 

2.  Dull,  stupid,  sluggish,  inactive. 

3.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  torpid.    [B.  1.] 

B.  -4s  substantive: 

1.  A  second-class  racing-boat  at  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, England. 

2.  One  of  the  crew  of  a  torpid. 

"An  undergraduate  who  is  one  of  their  best  torpids  " — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

IT  The  Torpids:  The   races   rowed  by  the  torpid 
boats, 
tor-pld -I-tJS  s.    [Eng.  torpid;  -iiy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  torpid ;  numb- 
ness. 

2.  Dullness,  stupidity,  sluggishness,  inactivity. 
tor  -pld-l?,  adv.    [Eng.  torpid;  -ly.']   In  a  torpid 

manner. 

tor  -pld-ness,  s.  [English  torpid;  -ness.]  The- 
quality  or  state  of  being  torpid ;  torpidity. 

"A  man  hath  this  advantage  by  the  exercise  of  this 
faculty  about  it,  that  it  keeps  it  from  rust,  -nd  torpid- 
ness."— Uale:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  3. 

nor-pl-fy1,  v.  t.  [Eng.  forpi(rt);  suff. -/!/.]  To 
make  torpid,  dull,  insensible,  orstupid ;  to  benumb, 
to  stupefy.  (Souihey :  Doctor,  ch.  xxvi.) 

*tor'-pl-tude,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  torpitudo, 
from  torpidus= torpid  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  torpid ;  torpidity,  torpor. 

"A  kind  of  torpitude  or  sleeping  state." — Derham:  Phys- 
ico-Theology,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  v. 

tor  -por,  nor  -p8ur,  s.   [Lat.  torpor.] 

1.  Loss  of  motion  or  of  the  power  of  motion  or 
feeling;   torpidity,  numbness,  inactivity.    It  may 
amount  to  a  total  loss  of  sensation  or  complete 
insensibility. 

"Motion  doth  discusee  the  torpour  of  solid  bodies." — 
Bacon:  fiat.  Hist.,  §  768. 

2.  Dullness,  sluggishness,  stupidity,  laziness. 
*tor-p5r-If ' -Ic,  adj.    [Lat.  rorpo7-=torpor,  and 

/acio=to  make.]    Tending  to  proouce  torpor. 

tor-quat'-ed,  a.  [Lat.  torquatus,  from  torques 
=  a  twisted  neck-chain.]  Having  or  wearing  a 
torque  (q.v.). 

tor  qua-tel'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  torques.] 
[TORQUE.] 

ZoOl.:  The  sole  genus  (with  a  single  species, 
Torquatella  typica),of  the  family  Torquatellidce, 
founded  on  a  specimen  discovered  by  Prof.  Ray 
Lankester  at  Naples.  Body  elongate-ovate,  nearly 
twice  as  long  as  broad,  rounded  posteriorly ;  the 
anterior  membranous  frill  highly  expansile,  its 
front  margin  abruptly  truncate  or  omarginate,  its 
surface  obliquely  plicate ;  dimensions  unrecorded. 

tor  qua  teT-11-dSB,  3.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  torqua- 
tell(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Peritricha  (q.v.).  Animalcules 
free-swimming,  withouta  lorica.moreorlessovate; 
the  anterior  ciliary  wreath  replaced  by  a  membra- 
nous extensile  and  contractile  collar-like  structure, 
perforated  centrally  by  the  oral  aperture.  (Kent.) 

torque  (que  as  k)  (1),  subst.  [Latin  torowes=a 
twisted  neck-chain,  from  torgueo=to  twist.] 

Archaeology :  A  twisted  collar  of  gold,  or  other 
metal,  worn  around  the  neck  in  ancient  times  by 
the  people  of   Asia  and  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  appar- 
ently forming  a  great  part  of 
the   wealth   of    the   wearer. 
Among  the  ancient  Gauls  gold 
torques  appear  to  have  been 
so  abundant  that  about  223 
B.  C.  FlaminiusNepos  erected 
to    Jupiter  a   golden    trophy 
made  from  the  torques  of  the 
conquered    Gauls.      (Florus, 
lib.  ii.,  ch.  iv.)    The  name  of 
the  Torquati,  a  family  of  the 
Manlian    Gens,    was    derived 
from  their  ancestor,  T.  Man-      Torque,  found  at 
lius,  having  in  B.  C.  361  slain  Wedmore,  Somerset, 
a  giganticGaul  in  single  com-  England, 

bat,  whose    torque   he   took 

from  the  dead  body  and  placed  on  his  own  neck. 
Many  examples  of  gold  torques  have  been  found  in 
Britain  and  Ireland;  the  commonest  form  is  that 
known  as  funicular,  in  which  the  metal  is  twisted, 


fate      fat     fare      amidst,    what.     fall,     father;     we.    wet.     here,     camel,     her.     there;     pine,     pit.     sire.     sir.     marine;     go,     pi 
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torque 

with  a  plain,  nearly  cylindrical  portion  at  both 
ends,  which  are  turned  back  in  opposite  directions, 
so  that  each  end  terminates  in  a  kind  of  hook  by 
which  tho  torque  was  fastened.  Bronze  torques 
are,  as  a  rule,  thicker  and  bulkier  in  their  propor- 
tions than  those  of  gold,  and  tho  ends  are  usually 
left  straight,  or  but  slightly  hooked  over  so  as  to 
interlock. 

torque  (que  as  k)  (2),  subst.  [Lat.  torqueo=to 
twist.] 

!/<•</<..•  A  force  which  tends  to  produce  torsion 
around  an  axis.  It  is  generally  expressed  in  units 
of  pounds  of  pull  exerted  at  the  end  of  a  lover  one 
foot  long. 

torqued  (que  ask),  a.  [Lat. 
torqueo=to  twist.] 

Her. :  Wreathed,  bent.  (Said 
of  a  dolphin  haurient,  twisted 
into  a  form  nearly  resembling 
the  letter  S  reversed.) 

tor'-ques.,  subst.  [Lat.]  The 
same  as  TORQUE  (q.  v.). 

tor-re-a-dor',  subst.    [TORE- 

ADOK.] 


Torqued. 

tor-re-f  ac  -tion,  subst.    [Fr.]    [TORREFY.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang  :  The  act  or  operation  of  torrefying, 
or  of  drying  or  parching  by  a  fire ;  tho  state  of 
being  dried  or  torrefied. 

"  If  it  be  sunned  too  long,  it  suffereth  a  tttrrf fact  ton,  and 
descendeth somewhat  below  it."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Metall. :  Tho  operation  of  roasting  ores. 

2.  Pharm.:  The  drying  or  roasting  of  drugs  on  a 
metallic  plate  till  they  become  friable  to  the  fingers, 
or  till  some  other  desired  effect  is  produced. 

t8r'-re-fled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [TORREFY.] 

torrefled-grain,  s. 

Chcm. :  Cereals  such  as  barley,  maize,  rice,  &c., 
which  have  been  submitted  fora  short  time  to  a 
relatively  high  temperature,  by  which  the  natural 
moisture  of  the  grain  is  suddenly  expelled,  and  in 
the  act  of  escaping  distends  each  corn  to  a  greater 
or  loss  extent.  On  a  large  scale  it  is  prepared  by 
heating  the  cereals  in  a  rotating  cylinder  over  a  gas 
fire,  and  is  used  both  for  brewing  purposes  and  for 
feeding  cattle.  Torrefied  barley  is  sometimes  called 
white  malt. 

tfir  -re-f  y,  v.  t.  [Fr.  torrefier,  from  Lat.  torre- 
facio,  from  torreo=to  dry  by  heat,  and  facio=to 
make.] 

*I.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  dry,  roast,  scorch,  or  parch 
by  a  fire. 

"For  to  bring  it  into  ashes,  it  must  bee  torrefied  in  an 
oven,  and  so  continue  untill  the  bread  be  baked  and 
readie  to  bee  drawne."—  P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  niii. 

II.   Technically: 

1.  Metall. :  To  roast  or  scorch,  as  metallic  ores. 

2.  Pharm. :  To  dry  or  parch,  as  drugs,  on  a  metal- 
lic plate  till  they  become  friable  to  tho  fingers  or 
are  reduced  to  any  desired  state. 

tor'-re-lite, ».  [After  Dr.  J.  Torrey ;  I  connect., 
and  suff.  -ite  (.Mm.).] 

Mm. :  A  name  given  by  Thomson  to  the  Columb- 
ite  (q.  v.)  found  at  Middletown,  Connecticut. 

tor  -rent,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  torrentem, 
accus.  of  torrens=(a.)  hot,  boiling,  raging,  impetu- 
ous ;  (s.)  a  torrent,  a  raging  stream,  orig.  pr.  par.  of 
torreo=to  parch,  dry  up;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  tor- 
rente.} 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  A  violent  stream,  as  of  water,  lava,  or  the 
like ;  a  violent  and  rapid  stream  or  current. 

"  Like  torrents  from  a  mountain's  source." 

Tennyson:  The  Letters,  89. 

2.  Fig. :  A  violent  or  rapid  flow  or  stream  ;aflood. 
"  With  no  other  force  but  a  torrent  of  arguments  and 

demonstration  of    the  spirit." — Bp.   Taylor:    Liberty  of 
Prophesying,  g  18. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Rolling,  rushing,  or  flowing  in  a 
rapid  stream. 

"  Fierce  Phlegeton, 
Whose  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rage." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  581. 

torrent-bow,  s.    A  bow  often  seen  over  cascades 
and  waterfalls  under  conditions  similar  to  those 
that  render  the  rainbow  (q.  v.)  visible.    1 1  is  caused 
by  the  decomposition  of  solar  rays  by  the  spray. 
"  Four  currents    .    .    .    floating  as  they  fell, 
Lit  up  a  torrent-bow." 

Tennyson.  Palace  of  Art,  86. 

*t5r-ren'-tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  torrent;  -ial.] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  torrent;  flowing  violently;  vio- 
lent. 

"  Torrential  rains  have  carried  away  a  large  portion  of 
the  buildings  in  course  of  construction  at  Obock,  the 
damage  done  being  very  considerable." — London  Dally 
Telegraph. 
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*t6r-ren -tine,  adj.  [Eng.  torrent;  -inc.']  Per- 
taining toor  resombhug  a  torrent;  torrential. 

*tor  -ret,  s.    [TTJRRIT.] 

tor  rey"  a,  «.  [Named  after  Dr.  John  Torrey, 
author  of  an  American  Flora.) 

Bot.:  Agenusof  TaxacofF.  Evergreen BymnoBper- 
mous  trees  from  North  America,  China  and  Japan. 
Leaves  in  two  ranks,  linear  or  lanceolate;  flowers 
dioecious,  tho  males  solitary,  the  females  in  two  or 
threes,  forreva  laxifolia  is  called  tho  Stinking 
Cedar,  from  the  unpleasant  smell  when  burnt.  The 
kernels  of  T.  raicifera  yield  an  oil. 

Tor-rl-9el  -11-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  Torricelli,  an  Italian  physicist  and 
mathematician  (1808-47),  and  a  pupil  of  Galileo; 
used  in  the  following  compounds  : 

Torricellian-experiment,  s. 

Physics:  The  experiment  by  which  Torricelli  (in 
1643)  ascertained  the  exact  measure  of  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere.  A  glass  tube  (now  known  as 
the  Torricellian  tube),  about  a  yard  long  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  internal  diameter,  is  sealed  at 
one  end  and  filled  with  mercury.  The  aperture 
being  closed  by  the  thumb,  tho  tube  is  inverted,  the 
open  end  placed  vertically  in  a  small  vessel  of  mer- 
cury, and  tho  thumb  removed.  Thocolumn  of  mer- 
cury sinks  till  it  comes  to  rest  at  a  height  which,  at 
the  level  of  the  sea,  is  about  30  inches  above  tho 
mercury  in  the  trough,  leaving  a  space  in  the  tube 
which  is  called  the  Torricellian  vacuum.  The  mer- 
cury is  raised  in  the  tube  by  the  pressure  of  tho 
atmosphere  on  tho  mercury  in  the  trough.  There 
is  no  contrary  pressure  on  the  mercury  in  the  tube, 
because. it  is  closed.  But  if  the  end  of  the  tube  bo 
opened,  tho  atmosphere  will  press  equally  inside 
and  outside  the  tube,  and  the  mercury  in  the  tube 
will  sink  to  the  level  of  that  in  the  trough.  By  this 
experiment  Torricelli  showed  that  the  reason  why 
water  would  rise  in  a  suction-pump  to  a  height  of 
only  about  thirty-two  feet,  was  due  to  tho  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  open  surface  of  the  fluid. 

Torricellian-tube,  s.  [TORRICELLIAN-EXPERI- 
MENT.] 

Torricellian-vacuum,  mtbtt.  [TORRICELLIAN- 
EXPERIMENT.] 

tor  -rid,  adj.  [Fr.  torride,  from  Lat.  torridus, 
from  torreo=to  parch,  to  dry  up ;  Sp.,  Port.jfe  Ital. 
forrido.] 

1.  Dried  up  with  heat ;  parched,  scorched. 
"  And  I  will  sing  at  Liberty's  dear  feet, 

In  Afric's  torrid  clime,  or  India's  fiercest  heat." 

Cowper:  Table-Talk,  297. 

2.  Burning;  violently  hot ;  scorching,  parching. 

"  This  with  torrid  heat, 
And  vapors  as  the  Libyan  air  adust, 
Began  to  parch  that  temperate  clime." 

Milton:  P.  L.,iii.  634. 

torrid-zone,  s. 

Phys.  Geog. :  That  space  or  broad  bolt  of  the  earth 
included  between  the  tropics,  over  every  part  of 
which  tho  sun  is  vertical  at  some  period,  twice 
every  year  (being  always  so  at«the  equator),  and 
where  the  heat  is  always  great. 

tor-rid -I-tf,  s.  [Erig.  torrid;  -ity.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  torrid;  torridness. 

tor -rld-ness,  s.  [Eng.  torrid ;  -ness.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  torrid ;  the  state  of  being  very 
hot  or  parched. 

Tor  -rl-d6n,  8.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  An  inlet,  thirteen  miles  longby  three  broad, 
divided  by  peninsulas  into  an  upper  and  a  lower 
part,  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Ross. 

Torridon-sandstone,  s. 

Geol.:  A  series  of  rocks,  probably  of  Laurentian 
age,  well  seen  at  Torridon.  They  are  about  300  feet 
thick,  the  lowest  bed  being  a  conglomerate,  extend- 
ing over  a  considerable  area  on  tho  northwest  of 
Scotland. 

nSr'-rl-fy1,  v.t.  [Eng.  torri(d);  suff. -/(/.]  To 
scorch,  to  parch,  to  drynp.  [TORREFY.] 

*tor  -rll,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  worthless  woman 
or  horse. 

tor  -r&ck,  s.    [TARROCK.] 

tor-ron  -te§,  subst.  [Sp.]  A  kind  of  white  grape 
grown  in  Spain. 

tor  -sal,  tor'-sel,  s.   [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Carp. :  A  short  beam  under  the  end  of  a  girder, 
where  it  rests  on  a  brick  wall. 

"  When  you  lay  any  timber  on  brickwork,  as  torsels  for 
mantle  trees  to  lie  on,  or  lintels  over  windows,  lay  them 
in  loam." — Moxon:  Mechanical  Exercises. 

torse  (1),  subst.  [O.  Fr.,  from  tors,  torse — twisted, 
from  Lat.  tortus,  pa.  par.of  torqueo=to  twist.] 

Her. :  A  wreath ;  a  twisted  scroll. 


tort-feasor 

torse  (2). s.    [Ital.  turxi,.]     \  torso  (q.  v.). 
" Though  wanting  the  head  and  the  other  extremities, 
if  dug  from  a  ruin  the  lurse  becomes  inestimable. "~i,'"!'t- 

ttitith:  1'nUti'  /."<nti»ff,ch,  iv. 

tor'-sel  (1),  s.    [TORSAL.] 

'  tor'-sel  (21.  s.    [A  dimin.  from  torse  (1),  s.]    Any- 
thing in  a  twisted  form. 

"tor-sl-bll  -I-ty\  s.  [TORSION.]  The  tendency 
to  untwist  after  being  twisted  ;  as,  the  torsibilitij  of 
a  rope  or  fiber. 

tor'-sion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tm-xiniK'ni.  accus.  of 
torsio=a.  twisting,  from  torqueo  (pa.  t.  torsi)  =to 
twist.] 

I.  Ord.Lnng.:  Tho  act  of  twisting;  tho  twisting, 
wrenching,  or  straining  of  a  body  by  the  exertion  of 
a  lateral  force  tending  to  turn  one  end  or  part  of  it 
about  a  longitudinal  axis,  while  the  other  is  held 
fast  or  twisted  in  an  opposite  direction. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mechanics:  Tho  force  with  which  a  body,  as  a 
thread,  wire,  or  slender  rod,  resists  a  twist,  or  tho 
force  with  which  it  tends  to  return  to  its  original 
state  on  being  twisted.    Such  machines  as  capstans 
and  windlasses,  also  axles,  which  revolve  with  their 
wheels,  are,  when  in  action,  subjected  to  be  twisted, 
or  undergo  the  strain  of  torsion,    if  a  slender  rod  of 
metal  bo  suspended  vertically,  so  as  to  be  rigidly 
fixed  at  the  point  of  suspension,  and  then  twisted, 
through  a  certain  angle,  it  will,  when  tho  twisting 
force  ceases  to  act,  untwist  itself  or  return  in  tho 
opposite  direction  with  a  greater  or  less  force  or 
velocity,  until  it  comes  to  rest  in  its  original  posi- 
tion.   The  limits  of  torsion  within  which  the  body 
will  return  to  its  original  state  depend  upon  its 
elasticity,  and'  the  force  with  which  it  tends  to 
recover  its  natural  state  is  termed  the  Elasticity  of 
torsion.    This  force  is  always  proportional  to  the 
angle  through  which  the  body  has  been  twisted.    If 
a  body  is  twisted  so  as  to  exceed  the  limit  of  its 
elasticity,  its  particles   will   either    be  wrenched 
asunder  or  it  will  take  a  set,  and  will  not  return  to 
its  original  position  on  tho  withdrawal  of  tho  twist- 
ing force. 

2.  Surg.:  The  twisting  of  the  cut  end  of  a  small 
artery  in  a  wound  or  after  an  operation,  for  tho  pur- 
pose of  checking  haemorrhage.    Tho  bleeding  vessel 
is  seized  by  an  instrument  called  a  torsion-forceps, 
drawn  out  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  then 
twisted  round  several  times,  until  it  cannot  untwist 
itself. 

torsion-balance,  s.    [BALANCE,  «.,  B.  II.] 

IT  This  balance  is  called  the  Torsion  electrometer, 
galvanometer,  or  magnetometer,  according  as  it  is 
adapted  to  measure  electric,  galvanic,  or  magnetic 
forces. 

torsion-forceps,  s.    [TORSION,  II.  2.] 

tor -sion-al,  a.  [Eng.  torsion;  -al.~\  Of  or  per- 
taining to  torsion. 

torsional-rigldity,  n.  The  stiffness  of  a  cylin- 
drical bar  of  material  to  resist  twist.  The  rigidity 
of  cylinders  of  tho  same  substance  and  of  equal 
length  varies  as  the  diameter  in  the  fourth  power. 

tor'-slve,  a.   [TORSION.] 

Bot. :  Twisted  spirally. 

torsk,  s.    [Sw.  &  Dan.,=a  codfish,  a  torsk.] 

Ichthy. :  Brosmius  brosme  (or  vulgaris) ;  a  valu- 
able food-fish  of  the  family  Gadidee,  abundant  in 
the  northern  parts  of  tho  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  from 
eighteen  inches  to  two,  rarely  three,  feet  long ;  head 
dusky,  back  and  sides  yellow,  passing  into  white  on 
the  belly.  It  lives  in  deep  water,  and  approaches 
the  land  early  iti  the  year  to  spawn  among  the  sea- 
weed on  tho  coast.  Its  flesh,  when  dried  and  salted, 
is  generally  considered  to  furnish  tho  best  stock- 
fish, and  forms  a  considerable  article  of  trade. 

tor'-so,  s.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  thyrsum,  accus.  of 
thyrsus— a  stalk,  a  stem.] 

Sculpt.:  The  trunk  of  the  human  body.  The  term 
is  usually  applied  to  mutilated  statues,  from  which 
the  head  and  limbs  are  broken  off. 

tort,  s.  [Fr.]  from  Lat.  tortus,  pa.  par.  of  tor- 
queo—to  twist. 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Mischief,  wrong,  calamity,  in- 
jury. 

"  It  was  complained  that  thou  hadst  done  great  tort 
Unto  an  aged  woman,  poor  and  bare." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  V.  17. 

2.  Law:  Any  wrong  or  injury.  Torts  are  injuries 
done  to  tho  property  or  person  of  another,  as  tres- 
pass, assault  and  battery,  defamation,  or  the  like. 

"  Personal  actions  are  such  whereby  a  man  claims  a 
debt,  or  personal  duty,  or  damages  in  lieu  thereof;  and, 
likewise,  whereby  a  man  claims  a  satisfaction  in  damages 
for  some  injury  done  to  his  person  or  property.  The 
former  are  said  to  be  founded  on  contracts,  the  latter 
upon  torts  or  wrongs."— Blackstone:'Comment.,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  8. 

tort-feasor,  s. 

Law :  A  wrong-doer ;  a  trespasser. 


boll,     bo^;     pfiut,    Jfiwl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan       -tian  =  shan.     -tion      -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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tort 
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tortricodidse 


o.    [The  same  word  as  taut,  but  altered  in    [TESTUDIXID.E,  TESTUDO.]    The  most  familiar  es- 
elling  as  if  from  Lat.  tortu».  pa.  par.  of  tor-    ample  of  True  or  Land  Tortoises  is  the  dry  laud 

t-jilll-*&'  **•-    *l  „""*      .;  -«*4-V,,,i2.,,-.*l,,-,,.n<*-.i  *-,ic-         1  .ib-&  nil  +Ka  *nutn- 


tort, 

tbe  spelling, 

queo=to  twist.]    Stretched  as  a  rope  ;  taut 

"In  tort  vibration."— Southey:  Thalaba,  viii. 
tor  -ta,  s.    [Sp.]    A  flat  circular  heap  of  eliine: 


name  given  to  the  horny  epider- 
ielonia  imbricata,  the  Hawk  s-bill 


2.  Comm.:  The 
mic  plates  of  Chelo 
terrapin  of  the  Southern  St 
bers  of  the  family,  it   ha 

buck    uud  another  Ijciit'iiu.    im_    i»«i»^u.^"»    ,.— .~. —     .  ..    — n — 

loiri-fher  are  called  the  shell ;  they  are  united  and    semi-transparent,  and  mottled  with  various  shades 
*  •  i— i   _-j  L-U;_J  t —    ~«--ellow  and  brownish-red.    Its  value  depends  on 


wryneck. 

torticollis-brace,  s. 

Surg.  :  An  apparatus  for  remedying  distort 
the  neck. 

tor  -tile,  a.    [Lat.  tortilis,  from  tortus 
of  torqueo=to  twist.] 

1.  Ord.Lanq.:  Twisted,  wreathed,  coiled. 

2.  Hot.:  Coiled  like  a  rope;  as,  a  tortile  awn. 
*tor-«l  -I-ty,  s.    [English  tortil(e)  ;  -««.]    The 

quality  or  state  of  beiug  tortile  or  wreathed. 

tor-til  -1$,  ».    [Sp.]    A  large,  round,  thin  cake 
prepared  from  a  paste  made  of  the  soaked 
of  maize,  baked  on  a  heated  iron  plate. 

*tor  -tion,  s.    [Low  Lat.  tortio,  fromLi 
pa.  par.  of  torqueo=io  twist.]  in  the  soi 

1.  Torment,  pain.  species  appea 

"Allpurgershavea  raw  spirit  or  wind,  which  Is  the     regarded  as  d 
principal  cause  of  tortion  in  the  stomach  and   belly."—     forms  are  the  trlga 


such  an  interesting  account,  and  subsequent  inves-    the  Journal  of   the  Indian  Archipelago  (ii\.  227) 
tigations  have  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  his  obser-    "  dry  heat  is  only  resorted  to  by  the  unskillful,  who 


Bacon:  ffat.  Hint.,  §  39. 
2.  The  same  as  TORSION  (q.  v.). 
tor  -tious,  *tor  -clous,  a.    [TOHT,».] 
*I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Doing  wrong;  injurious. 

"  Thilke  greuous  and  torcious  been  in  might  and  in 
doinge."  —  Chaucer:  Testament  of  Love,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Done  by  wrong  ;  wrong,  wrongful. 

"Ne  ought  he  cared  whom  he  endamaged 
By  tortious  wrong."  —  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  18. 


lumbers  in  the  Mascarene  and  Galapagos    Manilla,  and  Batavia,  from   which  are  exported 
.    When  discovered  these  islands  werennin-    yearly  about  26,000  Tbs.,  of  which  Singapore  sends 

about  a  half. 
B.  As  adj.:  Made  of,  resembling,  or  of  the  color 

of  tortoiseshell. 


g 

Islands.     .. . 

habited  by  man  or  any  large  wild  animal ;  the  Tor- 
toises therefore  enjoyed  perfect  security,  and 
this,  joined  to  their  extraordinary  longevity,  ac- 
counts for  their  enormous  size  and  their  vast  num- 
ber. They  can  be  readily  recognized  by  the  black 
shell,  the  thinness  of  the  bony  carapace,  and  by  the 
absence  of  the  front  plate,  allowing  the  long  neck 
to  be  raised  up  and  carried  above  the  level  of  the 


"They  only  fished  up  the  clerk's  tortoiseshell  specta- 
cles." Barham:  Ing.  Ley.;  Sir  Rupert. 

tortolseshell-butterfly,  s. 

Entom. :  The  name  given  to  two  butterflies. 


The 


___  3  given 

body.    Five  species  of  this  group  are  known,  and  Small  Tortoiseshell,    p'anessa   urticce,  one  of   the 

M _,  _...., two  of  them,  Testudo  elephantina,  the   Gigantic  commonest  of  butterflies,  is  of  a  bright  red  brown, 

TI    Tn,*-  Tr^K-ino-wr-ona-  or  tort  for  which  the    Land  Tortoise  of  Aldabra,  and  T.  abingdonii,  the  and  has  on  its  costal  margin  three  large    black 

ort-  to                         Abingdon  Island  Tortoise,  grow  to  enormous  size,  spots,  beyond  the  third  of  which  is  a  white  one. 

A  specimen  of  the  first-named  weighed  870  Ibs.,  and  The  space  between  the  first  and  third  spots  is  yel- 

tor  -tious-ly,  adv.    [Kng.  tortious;  -ly.]                   although  known  to  bd  more  than  eighty  years  old,  low.    Larva  with  eleven  spines,  its  color  yollowish- 

Law  Bv  injury  or  tort;  injuriously.                           was  still  growing  at  the  time  of  its  death.  gray,  with  lines  and  stripes  of  black,  brown,  and 

A4WW/  .      A^J    i"J  «*  J    "*    "  *  ^^       ,f.,°       t  ~,  ,         T         i      J     * 11 i-U-     „..  1, "i_* J~ 4.1 .  .  I  T"l T    „..,.,.  T.  .  .....:.. 


Shukesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  8. 

.,  -\  TI,«  m,»iifv  tortoise-beetle,  s.  tortoiseshell- cat,  s.    A  variety  of  the  domestic 

nr  '?JtVofeboinSi  t In"*5'              '  Entom. :  Any  individual  of  the  Cassididee  or  Cas-  cat,  of  a  color  resembling  tortoiseshell.    Males  of 

or  state  of  being  tort.  sidiadte  (q.  vf).    So  named  from  their  form,  the  this  variety  are  extremely  rare. 

tor-toise  (iasui,  "tor -tuce,  s.    [O.  lr.  tortue  body  being  margined  all  round  with  dilatations  of  tor -t6-z8n,  s.    [Sp.]    A  large  Spanish  grape. 

(Fr.  tortue'),  from  Low  Lat.  tortuca,  tartuca=a  tor-  the  thorax  and  the  elytra.  r-_    .    _              ,   .     . 

twi«t  from  the  crooked  or  twisted  feet  of  the  tor-  Zoology:  The  genus  Marsupites  (q.  v.),  from  pre-  j    Entomol.:  Leaf-rollers;  the  typical  family  of 

toise ']  senting  some  resemblance  to  a  tortoise  in  tn  «r  ap-  Xortricina  (q.  v.) .    Anterior  wings  broad,  the  costa 

1    ZoOl  •  \  name  formerly  taken  to  include  all  pearance.  arched,  but  not  folded.    Larvae  rolling  up  or  unit- 

the  Cheionians,  but  now,  unless  qualified  by  an  tortoise-flower,  s.    [CnELOXE,  2.]  ing  leaves,  and  feeding  within  the  sheath,  tube,  or 

case  thus  formed. 


ventral  piece,  iisuaiiynaLorcuuuuvi;  vine  lunobcvu/, 
by  some  regarded  as  an  abnormally  developed  ster- 
num, while  others  consider  the  bones  of  which  it  is 


composed  as  integumentary  ossifications.    In  the 

endoskeleton  the  dorsal  vertebrae  are  immovably       --- 

joined    together,    and    have   no    transverse    pro-    andsftejf.j 

cesses,  the  heads  of  the  ribs  uniting  directly  with       A.  As  substantive : 

the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae ;  the  scapular  and  pelvic 


tortoise-wood,  s.  apex  blunt;  the  anterior  pair  of  "wings  somewhat 

Comm.:  A  variety  of  Zebra-wood  (q.  v.).  truncate  behind;  the  posterior  pair  trapezoidal, 

tor -toise-shell  (lasu),  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  tortoise,    unmarked.    Larvae  with  sixteen  legs. 

tor- trie '-o-defj,  subst.    [Mod.  Lat.  tortrix,  genit. 


arches  are  placed  within  the  carapace,  so  that  the 
scapular  arch  is    thus  inside  the  ribs,  instead  of 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  tortoiseshell  butterfly  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  tortoiseshell  cat  (q.  v.). 
II.  Technically: 


tortric(is),  and  Gr.  e«dos=form.j 
Entom. :  The  sole  genus  of  Tortri 


being,  as  it  normally  is,  outside  them.     All  the 

bones  of  the  skull,  except  the  lower  jaw  and  the 

hyoid  bone,  are  apchylosed. 

and  the  jaws  are 

kind  of  beak.    T< 

three-chambered, 

The   lungs    are 

effected  by  swallowing  air.    m±  *V»IJL  (>n--  in  i/nm;,!  .1     (..  i.i-  .^v*»»v*..-  ~.  ..-.»*  - 

periods  without  food,  and  will  live  and  move  for    tion,  coloring,  and  ornamentation  of  these  plates 
months   after   the   removal   of  the   entire  brain,    differ  greatly  even  in  genera  and  species. 


Anterior  wings  more  than  twice  as  long  as  wide ; 
arly  straight,  in  the  female 
Only  known  species,  Tortri- 


costa  in  the  male  near! 
arched  at  the  base, 
code*    Kyemana,    a    moth 


between  the  groups  Tortricina  and 


fate,     fat, 
or,    wBre, 


fare, 
wolf, 


amidst, 
w5rk, 


what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here, 
wh6,    son;     mute,    cfib,     cttre.    unite, 


camel,     her,     there;     pine,    pit, 
car,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
e,     03  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


66,     pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


tortrix 

tor  -trlx,  milist.  I  Moil.  Lut.,  from  Latin  turtus= 
twisted,  pa.  par.  of  torqiieo=tt>  t\vist.J  _ 

1  Entom.:  The  typical  genus  otTortncula?  (q.v.). 
Palpi  longer  than  the  head,  fore  wings  about  twn-r 


are  pale  green,  the  costal  ridge  sulphur-yellow;,  the 
hind  wings  gray.  The  larva,  which  is  green  Witt  a 
brown  head,  feeds  on  the  oak  and  hornbeam,  <xc., 
in  May  and  June,  and  the  perfect  insect  abounds  on 
the  oak  in  July.  T.  ribeana  and  T.  corylana  are 
also  not  uncommon. 

2.  ZoOl. :  The  type-genus  of  Tortncidee  2,  with  one 
species,  Tortrix  scytale,  from  Guiana.  It  lives 
above  ground  in  boggy  places,  preying  on  worms, 
insects,  and  small  reptiles. 

*tor-tu,  s.    [O.  Fr.  tortue.]    A  tortoise. 

tor  -tu-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  tortus= twisted  ; 
torqueo=to  twist.  Named  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  teeth  of  the  peristome  are  twlltaa 
together.] 
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tor  -ture,  v.  t.  <fc  i.    [TORTURE,  s.] 
A.  Transit  i  i-c : 

1.  To  pain  excruciatingly ;  to  pain  to  extremity; 
to  torment  bodily  or  mentally. 
"The  tortured  savage  turns  around, 
An, I  tlings  about  his  foam  impatient  of  the  wound." 
Dryden:  Orirf;  Metamorphoses  viii. 


tosher 

Horv -OUS,  «  I  Lat.  torcus.]  Sour,  stern,  grim ; 
of  a  severe  countenance. 

"That  torrous  sour  look  produced  by  anger,  and  that 
gay  and  pleasing  countenance  accompanying  love." — 
Derham:  Pltysico-Theology,  bk.  v.,  ch.  viii. 

Tor1-?,  s.  &  a.  [Ir.  toiridla-,  tin;  loraighrnir, 
toruighe  =  a  pursuer ;toir,1orachd= pursuit,  search; 
Gael.  (o»V=pursuit,  a  pursuer.] 


2.  To  punish  with  the  torture;  to  put  to  the  tor-       A    As  substantive : 

Tla  put  to  a  severe  strain;  to  wrest  from  the       »1.  Irish  Hist.:  An  appellation  originally  given  to 

Irish  moss-troopers,  who,  during  the  civil  wars  of 


right  meaning;  to  put  a  wrong  construction  on. 


"The  bow  torturftli  the  string  continually,  and [thereby     prerogatives  of  the   Eng)i:-ll    Crown  had  this  con- 
holdethit  in  acontinualtrepidation."— Bacon:  Xat.  Hist.,     temptuous  term  applied  tothem  by  their  op 


S  137.  on  ttie  popular  side,  and  thus  the  word  ultimately 

B.  Intrans. :  To  cause  excruciating  pain ;  to  pain  acquired  its  present  meaning. 

extremely.  "  Moss-troopers,  a  sort  of  rebels  in  the  northern  part 

of  Scotland,  that  live  by  robbery  and  spoil,  like  the 
lories  in  Ireland,  or  the  banditti  in  Italy."—  Phillips: 


'The  closing  flesh  that  instant  ceased  to  glow, 
1  '  >  flow." 


Tortuose  Stem. 


them  at  all  seasons,  on  rocks,  walls,  banks,  river- 
sides, housetops,  <kc.  Tortula  ruralis  is  often  seen 
on  the  roofs  of  thatched  cottages. 

*tor'-tu-lous,  a.  [Lat,  tort«s=twisted.]  Bulged 
out  at  intervals,  like  a  cord  with  knots  on  it.  (Used 
chiefly  in  describing 
objects  in  natural  history.) 

*tor-tu-6se,  o.    [ToR- 

TUOUS.] 

Bot.  (of  a  stem) :  Form- 
ing angles  alternately  froni 
right  to  left,  as  in  Bomb- 
teria  nigrescens  (see  illus.  > 
and  others  of  theMalpighi- 
arcvp  (q.v.).  It  differs 
from  nexuous  in  bending 
more  angularly. 

tor-tu-os  -I-tf,  s.  [Eng. 
tortuos(e) ;  -ity,~]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  tor- 
tuose,  twisted,  or  wreathed ;  wreath,  flexure. 

"As  for  the  tortuosity  of  the  body  and  branches."— P. 
Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  662. 

1  Tortuosity  is  the  angle  turned  by  the  osculating 
plane  per  unit  distance  traveled  along  the  curve. 
If  4  stands  for  length,  then  it  is  equal  54.  (Everett  : 
C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units,  ch.  i.,  p.  7.) 

tor  -tu-ofis  (1),  *tor-tu-os,  a.  [Fr.  tortueux= 
full  of  crookedness,  from  Lat.  tortuosus,  from  tortus, 
pa.  par.  of  torqneo—to  twist.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.:  Twisted,  wreathed,  winding,  crooked. 

"  Did  not  find  the  labyrinths  of  gaping  and  gruesome 
bog-ruts  too  tortuous." — Field,  April  4,  1886. 

2.  Fig. :  Proceeding  in  a  roundabout  or   under- 
hand manner ;  not  open  and  straightforward. 

II.  Bot. :  Having  an  irregular  bending  and  turn- 
ing direction. 

*tor'-tu-0us  (2),  a.  [Eng.  tort,  s. ;  -nous.']  The 
same  as  TORTIOUS  (q.  v.). 


The  wound  to  torture,  and  the  blood  to 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  ri.  985. 

tor  -tu-rer, s.  [Eng.  tortur(e),  v. ;  -er.]  Onewho 
or  that  which  tortures ;  a  tormentor. 

"Thou  art  the  torturer  of  the  brave." 

Scott:  Marmion,  iii.  13. 

tor  -tu-rlng,  pr,  par.  or  a.    [TORTURE.] 
tor  -tu-rlng-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  torturing;  -ly.]    In 
a  torturing  manner ;  so  as  to  torture  or  torment. 

"  'Tis  well,  an  host  of  furies 
Could  not  have  baited  me  more  torturinoly." 

Beaum.  <£•  Flet.:  IMWS  of  Candy,  iii. 


Kew  World  of  Worlds  (ed.  1706). 

2.  English  History:  Originally  applied  as  a  polit- 
ical term  to  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  abettors 
of  the  Popish  Plot,  and  hence  extended  to  those 
who  refused  to  concur  in  excluding  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic from  the  throne.  The  term  was  afterward 
extended  to  members  of  one  of  the  great  political 
parties  in  England,  consisting  of  those  who  think 
it  wiser  to  conserve  the  laws  and  institutions 
already  existent  in  the  country  than  to  incur  peril 
by  attempting  to  remodel  them ;  the  party  of  im- 
mobility as  opposed  to  that  of  movement.  In 
modern  times  the  term  has  been  largely  superseded 


*tor  -tu-rous,   a.    [Eng.  tortur(e);  -ous.]    Per-    by  Conservative  (q.  v.).    [LIBERAL,  WHIG.] 
taining  to  or  involving  torture.  "At  this  time  were  tirst  heard  two   nicknamei 


Botany  The  typical  genus  of  Torulacei  (q.v.).     that  one  of  these  nicknames  was  of  Scotch,  and  the  other 
Spores  in  beaded  chains,  simple,  readily  separat-    of  Irish,  origin.  Both  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  misi 


the  tog      forced,  and  had  not  been 
t  dowj  till  Monmouth,  at  the  head  of  some  troops  from 


is  brought  in  contact  with  saccharine  matter.  .That 

this  is  so  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  fermentation  is  putd0wn  un  laonmoutn,  at  tne  neau  oisome  iroops  num 

prevented  by  passing  the  yeast  through  a  fine  filter  England,  had  routed  then  at  Bothwell  Bridge.    These 

which  strains  out  the  torulee,  or  by  boiling  either  zealots  were  most  numerous  among  the  rustics  of  the 

the  yeast  or  the  saccharine  fluid,  and  then  keeping  western  lowlands,  who  were  vulgarly  called  Whigs.   Thus 

it  from  air,  except  what  has   been   passed  through  the  appellation  of  Whig  was  fastened  on  the  Presbyterian 


rt •       — ii II  •  —  t         waras  Known  as  vynitwuoyH.      J.UB»U  mcu   wow  uu«u  *»•< 

Sometimes  the  cells  are  single,    To,.,-es.  The  name  0{  Tory  waB  therefore  given  to  English- 


men  w 

prince  from  the  throne."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  11. 

3.  U.S.  History:  A  name  given  during  theAmeri- 


.          ,  .  mT — |       J"  jvfl^d.       ^u*J  UC..UU   v»    i".   u     "»- —   -— -- 0-- "  . 

at  others  they  are  in  heaps  or  strings.    1  heir  ordin-  men  Wh0  refused  to  concur  in  excluding  a  Roman  Catholic 
nary  mode  of  reproduction  is  by  budding.    (Hux- 
ley.)   [YEAST.] 


tor 


tor'-tu-OUSrl;F  ,  adv.    [Eng.(orti«)tw;  -ly.]    In  a 
rtuous  or  winding  manner. 


R  1   TliA 


t5r-U-la  -ce-1,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  torul(a);  Lat.  can  war  of  independence  to  a  member  of  the  Loyal- 

nasc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acei.]  ist  party,  or  any. one  who  favored  the  claims  of 

Bot. :    A  sub-order  of  Coniomycetes.    Mycelium  Great  Britain  against  the  colonists, 
very   slightly    developed,    inconspicuous;    spores       B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  theTories;  constituted 

simple  or  septate,  naked,  generally  united  together  by  or  originating  from  the  Tories;  as,  Tory  meas- 

in  chains.    In  the  typical  genus  the  spores  are  of  a  ures,  the  Tory  party, 
dark  color.    [TORULA.]  nory-rory,  o.    Wild. 

tOr'-U-lOSe,   tor  -U-lOUS,  adject.     [Lat.  torulus,  "Your  lory-rory  jades." 

dimin.  of  torus— &  protuberance.]  Dryden:  Kind  Keeper,  iv.  L 


*tor'-tu-ra-ble,  adj.    [English  tortur(e.) ;  -able.] 

ured. 

'r.,  from  Latin  <orhtra=torture, 
from  tortus,  pa. par. of  torqueo=to  twist ;  Sp.,Port., 
&  Ital.  tortura.  From  the  same  root  come  torment , 
torsion,  tortoise,  contort,  distort,  extort,  &c.] 

1.  Excruciating  pain ;  extreme  anguish  of  mind 
or  body ;  agony,  torment. 

"Better  be  with  the  dead, 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy." — Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

2.  Severe  pain  inflicted   judicially    either    as   a 
punishment  for  a  crime  or  for  the  purpose  of  extort- 
ing a  confession  from  an  accused  or  suspected  per- 
son.    This  absurd  and  tyrannical  practice  never 
was  in  use  in  the  United  States,  for  no  man  is  bound 
to  accuse  himself.    An  attempt  to  torture  a  person 
accused  of  crime,  in  order  to  extort  a  confession,  is 
an  indictable  offense  (2T«ier-,380).    It  was  inflicted 
for  the  last  time  in  England  in  May,  1640.    It  was 
declared  illegal  in  Scotland  by  the  Claim  of  Right 
in  1689,  and  by  the  statute  7  Anne,  c.  xxi.  sec.  5. 
[RACK,  SCAVENGER'S  DAUGHTER,  THUMB-SCREW.] 

"In  the  Scottish  Claim  of  Eight,  the  use  of  torture, 
without  evidence,  or  in  ordinary  cases,  was  declared  to  be 
contrary  to  law." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  The    act,  operation,   or  process   of   inflicting 
excruciating  physical  or  mental  pain. 


,      KllOtlUtl,      as      Lllo      ^uvi      \JL      \J14011UVUHAU*. 

rly  the  same  as  Moniliform. 
tor '-us,  s.    [Lat.  =a  round  swelling  or  protuber- 

1.  Arch. :  A  semi-circular  projecting  molding, 
occurring  in  the  base  of  a 
column  of  certain  orders.  It 
differs  from  the  astragal 
only  in  size,  the  astragal 
being  smaller.  Also  called 
a  Tore. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  RECEP- 
TACLE and  THALAMUS, 
(q.v.). 

torus  bead-plane,  s.  A 
form  of  plane  for  making  a 
semicircular  convex  mold- 
ing known  as  a  torus. 

Horve,  o.    [Lat.  torvus=  Torus, 

stern,  piercing.]    Sour,  stern. 

"With   a    torve    and    tetrick    countenance."—  Fuller: 
Worthies,  Lincolnshire. 

•torved.  a.    [TOKVE.]    Stern,  grim,  torvous. 

"  Yesterday  his  breath 

Aw'd  Rome,  and  his  last  torved  frown  was  death." 

Webster. 

"tor'-vl-ty',  s.    [Lat.  torvitas.]    Sourness,  stern- 
ness ;  grimness  or  severity  of  countenance. 


or  practices  of  the  Tories. 


tos'-ca,  tos'-ka,  s.  [Spanish  tosca  (roca)  =coarse 
(rock).]  (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

tosca-rock,  s. 

Geology :  The  name  given  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Buenos  Ayres  to  a  hard,  cavernous,  marshy,  are- 
naceous rock,  imbedded  in  layers  and  nodular 
masses  among  the  argillaceous  earth  or  mud  of  the 
Pampas.  It  constitutes  part  of  the  Pampean  for- 
mation, and  is  probably  of  Pleistocene  age.  The 
adoption  of  the  local  term  tosca  by  Darwin  has 
given  it  general  currency. 

tos.e,  v.  t.  [TEASE,  TOUSE.]  To  tease  or  comb 
wool.  (Prov.) 

tosh,  adj.  [p.  Fr.  fo«s£=shorn,  clipped,  pared 
round,  from  Lat.  tonsus,  pa.  par.  of  roncieo=to 
shear,  to  clip.]  Neat,  trim. 

tosh'-ach  (ch  guttural),  s.    [ToisECH.] 

tosh  -er,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of  fishing- 
boat. 

"Thus  a  tosher  is  not  a  longshore  driver,  though  both 
little  vessels  are  employed  in  catching  what  they  can 
close  into  the  land." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,    sell,    chorus,     shin,    bench;    go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a?;     expect,    Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     ,lon,     -s.lon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


toss 
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totem-animal 


toss,  nosse,  *toss-en,  r.  t.  &,  i.   [Wei.  tosio=to 
jerk,  toss ;  tos=&  quick  jerk,  a  toss.] 
A.  Transitive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 


tOSS'-er,  .s.     (.Ens-  /O.S.S,  v.  ;  -cr.  \     One  who  tosses,  of  the  management.     The  amount  of  money  staked  on 

"As  satisfaction  to  the  blust'ring  Rod  e?cl1  horse  is  indicated  by  figures,  which  are  altered  every 

To  send  his  tasters  forth  "  ;lme  a  "eati  deposit  is  made,  so  that  a  banker ou  at  any 

Beaum.  *  Fit!.:  Maid  in  the  Mil!,  ii.  2.  (}m.e  see  with  how  ninny  others  he  is  to  share  in  the  total 

**>A»a    *  tx       j        r-n      ,-  L  stakes,  should  the  horse  selected  by  him  win;  aud  he  can, 

1.  To  throw  with  the  hand,  to  fling  ;  particularly,                           V(  rt<U''    JE,n.t{1^h, toss"  •'  •**•*  , In  a  tossy  if  he  chooses  make  some  computation  as  to  the  total 

it_-      _iit   iL_  __,_       ,',.         *','                         manner;  with^  affected  indifference,  carelessness  or  amount  of  stakes  to  be  divided."— London  Evening  Stand. 

ard. 

•iiiasl'?j.    Yeast,       to-tal-I-tySsitfcsf.    [Fr.  Mah'«,fromrofaJ=total 
W-  v.).J    The  whole  or  complete  sum;  the  whole 
quantity  or  amount;  the  quality  or  state  of  being 
i.  Ord.Lang.:  The  act  of  one  who,  or  of  that    * 
which,  tosses;  the  state  of  being  tossed;   a  rising 
and    falling    suddenly;   a    rolling   and    tumbling 
about. 

"The  crawlings  of  an  emmet  or  tnsslngs  of  a  feather  in 
a  tempestuous  air."— Search:  Light  of  Suture,  vol.  ii., 
pt.  iii.,  ch.  xiv. 


eh.  vii. 

toss  -Ing,  s.    [Toss,  r.] 


to  throw  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  upward ;  to  .  „       v 

throw  upward.  -erupt.    (Prov.) 

2.  To  roll  or  tumble  about;  to  move  backward    _J'??!e  answered  tossily  enough." 
and  forward. 

•'  She  turn'd,  she  foss'd  herself  in  bed. 
On  all  sides  doubts  and  terrors  met  her." 

Wordsicorth:  Idiot  Boy. 

3.  To  hurl,  to  cast,  to  fling. 

"Even  now  did  the  sea 
Toss  up  upon  our  shore  this  chest." 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iii.  2. 
*4.  To  hurl  or  throw  figuratively. 


"The  duration  of  totality  is  in  some  cases  reckoned 
only  by  seconds." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

to  -tal-lze,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  total;  -ize.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  total  or  complete;  to  reduce 
to  completeness. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  bet  by  measure  of  the  totalisator 
i.  Mining:  Tozing;  the  operation  of  agitating  ore    (q.v.). 


"  Back  do  I  toss  these  treasons  to  thy  head." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  3.                          .   -               ,~i •? --" *~-  --•- 

5.  To  lift,  heave,  or  throw  with  a  sudden  jerk  •  to    ln  a  tub.ln  which  it  is  rotated  in  water  by  a  stirrer  "  The  totalizing  system  has  been  flourishing  ever  since 

;  as,  to  toss  the  head                                                                  a  TertlcaJ  axis.  at  the  German  and  Austrian  race-meetings."— a.  James's 

toss •-?,  a.    [Eng.  toss;  -».]    Tossing,  especially  O»«»<",  June  14, 1887. 

tossing  the  head,  as  in  scorn  or  contempt;  hence,  to  -tal-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  total,  a. ;  -ly.~\    In  a  total 

affectedly    indifferent,     offhand,     contemptuous,  manner  or   degree;  entirely,  completely,  wholly, 

(Proti.)  fully. 

C.  Kingsleu:  "There  is  no  need  of  being  so  tender  about  the  reputa- 
tions of  those  who  are  totally  abandoned  to  sin." — Seeker: 


jerk, 

*6.  To  wield,  to  brandish. 

"  I  have  been  trained  op  in  warlike  stoure 
To  tossen  speare  and  shield." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  ii.  6. 

7.  To  cause  to  rise  and  fall ;  to  pitch,  or  move 
from  one  place  to  another,  as  with  a  quick,  jerky 
motion ;  to  dart  about.  (Generally  used  of  the  sea.) 
ceedingly  tossed  with  the  tempest." — Acts 


"Answered  by  some  tossy  commonplace." 
«wff  ch.  vii. 


tost.  pret.  or  pa.  par.  ofv.    [Tosst 


Sermons,  vol.  i.t  ser.  28. 


*8.  To  agitate ;  to  make  restless ;  to  keep  in  sus- 
pense. 

"The  souldiers  were  tossed  to  and  fro  with  hope  and 
fear."— Brende:  Quintus  Curtius.  to.  129. 

*9.  To  keep  in  play ;  to  keep  repeating. 

"Spend  your  years  in  tossing  all  the  rules  of  grammar 
in  common  schools." — Ascham:  Schoolmaster. 

*10.  To  dress  out. 

"I  remember,  a  few  days  ago,  to  have  walked  behind  a 
damsel,  tossed  out  in  all  the  gaiety  of  fifteen." — Gold' 
smith:  The  Bee,  No.  2.  On  Dress. 

11.  To  gamble  with  by  spinning  a  coin ;  as,  I'll 
toss  you  for  it. 


i.  [Dau.tot;  Icel.  tottr,  applied  to  dwarf- 

1.  Anything  small  or  insignificant ;  used  as  a  term 
of  endearment. 

2.  A  small  drinking-cup,  holding   about  half  a 
pint.    (Prov.) 

3.  A  small  quantity;  especially  applied  to  liquor. 
(Slang.) 

"Haydn    .    .    .    liked  company;  but  if  a  guest  stayed 

beyond -"- 

de.  - 

hi. 


completeness. 

td-tam.,s.    [TOTEM.] 

to-ta-nl  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  totan(us) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -moe.l 

Ornithology :  A  sub-family  of  Scolapacida?.  Bill 
straight  or  slightly  curved  upward,  with  groove  as 
far  as  or  beyond  middle,  nostrils  very  narrow  :  hind 


you  may  hoodwink  one  person,  but  not  all  the  world.    The 
exp  ' 


. 
ls   divided,   of  Totamnee    (q. 


v.),  with 
illslightly 


—ipression,  'a  tot  of  spirits,1'  is  said  to  have  had  This  species  universally  distributed'.^  Bill  slightly  curved 

11.  Mm.:  lo  agitate,  as  ore,  on  a  kieve;  to  toze.  respectable  origin."— St.  James's  Gazette,  Sept.  10, 1886.  at  tip,  groove  half  the  length  of  the  bill;  wings 

B.  Intransitive;  4.  A  foolish  person.    (Prov.)  witn  "rst  P-uill  longest;    tarsi  with  very  narrow 

I   To  roll  and  tumble,  to  fling ;  to  writhe  in  vio-       t8t  (2)    s.    [ToT,  ,,.]    A  sum  in  simple  or  com-  Sa^iM^Su^STBr^lfSi^Ste^TtS 

3S«5  ordashed  about;  as,  A  boat  ,„  ^^  «"  "  "f^  *  «-  « 

a   To  move  iin  and  down  tot-book,  s.    A  book  containing  tots  for  practice,  dris  (the  Common  Redshank) ,  T.fuscus  (the  Spotted 

t  To  tos!upP(q   vj!  tot,  v.  t.    [An  abbrev.  of  total  (q.  v.).]    To  sum  ?fds\mnki <  I'  fT'^VV'6  ^"^-shanked  Sand- 

~  (1)  To  toss  off:  To  swallow  at  a  gulp ;  to  drink  UP,  to  count.    (Generally  with  up.)     (Colloq.)  P.1P^lland_r:  9lottts  <the  Greenshank)  are  the  most 


hastily  ;  as,  to  toss  off  a  glass  of  liquor.  "The  last  two  tot  up  the  bill."— Thackeray:  Roundabout 

(2)  To  toss  the  oars :  Papers,  iii- 

Xaut.:  To  throw  the  oars,  with  their  blades  up, 
in  a  perper-'-' 


familiar  species. 
tot-chee  -fa,  s. 


A.  As  adjective: 


(3)  To  toss  ui 
fhrownlnTolheTi"  "™°"—  •"*"  —"» *»»"  ur    talline  grains  in  limestone.  -The  analyses  indicate 

"There  may  have  been  instances  where  juries  have  ^fr^ Kfij&f? ^f*"???*?  PrO,dUCt  result-  tkt« 

•tossed  up-  sooner  than  remain  to  convince  an  obstinate  aaS_from_  the  hydration  of  Sahllte  (q.  V.).  u??3? 
colleague." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

toss,  'tosse,  s.    [Toss,  t'.]  Lat.  totalis,  from  Lat.  to«iM=whole,  from  the  same  I'm  Stated 

1.  A  throwing  upward,  or  with  a  jerk;  the  act  of  «**•**»*{*;  Sp.  total;  Ital.  totalej  ^f^ 
tossing ;  the  state  of  being  tossed  or  thrown. 

"A  ship's  cook,  who  was  a  lame  man, 
they  gave  him  the  sailor's  toss  overboard 
Telegraph. 

2.  A  throwing  up  or  jerking  of  the  head ;  a  par-    total  l°ss>  a  total  wreck. 

ticular  manner  of  raising  the  head  with  a  jerk.  *3-    Putting  everything   into  a  small   compass; 

"There  i.  hardly  a  polite  sentence,  in  the  following    ««nmary,  curt,  abrupt. 

dialogues,  which  doth  not  absolutely  require  some    ...  To  my  questions  you  so  total  are." 

suitable  toss  of  the  head,  with  certain  offices  assigned  to  Sydney;  Astrophet,  92. 

each  hand."— Swift:  Introd.  Polite  Conversation.  »4.  Complete  in  number ;  all. 

*3.  A  state  of  anxiety.  "There  lay  the  total  keys."— De  Qulncey:  Spanish  Xun, 

"This  put  us  at  the  Board  into  a  tosse." — Pepys:  Diary,    §  6,  P-  7. 
June  2,  IMiii. 

4.  A  toss-up  (q.  v.). 

^T  To  win  the  toss:  To  have  something  decided  in 
one's  favor  by  the  tossing  up  of  a  coin. 


[Chinese.]     A   Chinese  vermi- 


to  project, 


2.  To  pry,  to  peep,  to  look,  to  observe. 


His  report   of  his  having  induced  the  aristocratic 
Navajos  to  tote  his  luggage  was  received  from  the  mouth 


n   died  at  sea  and         !•  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  whole;  comprehending    of  Gen'l  Kane  with  a  good-natured  amused  derision."— 
rd."— London  Daily    the  whole ;  complete  in  all  its  parts :  entire.  Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Society,  xiii.  211.    (1878.) 

2.  Complete  in  degree ;  absolute,  thorough ;  as,  a        il  To  tote  fair :  To  be  honest  and  upright  in  one's 

dealings ;  to  act  fairly. 

tote-load,  s.    As  much  as  one  can  carry. 

note  (3), u.  t.   [TOOT  (2),  ».] 

tote  (1),  s.  [Fr.  tout;  Lat.  torus.]  The  whole; 
the  entire  lot  or  body.  (Colloq.) 

tote  (2),  8.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  joiner's  name  for 
the  handle  of  a  plane. 

B.  As  substantive:  The  whole;  the  whole  sum  or    T)*1,0^1^  1  * ^whisoere'r""*0  """^^  *°  whisper; 
amount;  aggregate.  mi.iuyien.j    A  wnisperer. 

"  But  I  shall  sum  up  these  particulars  in  a  total,  which        W'-tBB,  t6 -tam,  s.     [ See  extract.] 
is  thus  expressed  by  Saint  Chrysostom."— fip.  Taylor:Epis.       Anthrop.:  Some  entity,  usually  an  animal  or  a 


"Hasn't  old  Brooke  won  the  toss  with  his  lucky  half-    copacy  Asserted,  §  48. 
penny?" — Hughes:  Tom  Broicn'g  School  Days,  pt.  i.,  ch.  v. 


.  , 

plant,  with  which  the  members  of  a  tribe  connect 


...                        total-abstinence,  s.    The  entire  abstention  from  themselves,  calling  themselves  by  its  name,  and  de- 

toss-up,  «.    The  throwing  up  of  a  coin  to  decide    the  nse  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  beverages,  or  except  riving  a  mythic  pedigree  from  it.     Thus  among  the 

some  point,  as  a  wager  or  matter  of  dispute;  hence,    under  medical  prescription.    [TEMPERANCE.]  Algonquin  Indiana  of  North  America,   the   name 

an  even  hazard,  a  matter  which  may  turn  out  or  be       total-ecllnse  s     TKn  TPIF  II 1  Bear,  Wolf,   Tortoise,  Deer,  or  Rabbit,  serves  to 

designate  each  of  a  number  of  clans  into  which  the 

total-reflection,  s.    [REFLECTION,  f  2.]  race  is  divided,  a  man  belonging  to  such  clan  being 

to'-tal,  v.  t.    [TOTAL,  a.]    To  amount  to  the  total  himself  actually  spoken  of  as  a  bear,  a  wolf,  &c., 

sum  of ;  to  reach  the  total  of.  and  the   figures  of  these  animals  indicating  the 


decided  one  way  or  the  other  with  equal  advantage ; 
an  even  chance. 


"  [It]  looked  a  toss-up  as  to  which  would  arrive  home 
first."—  Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

•toss-pot,  s.  A  toper,  a  drinker,  a  sot,  a  drunkard. 
"Our  Instie  toss-pots    and    swill-bowls."— P.  Hollt 
Pliny,  bk.  xxiii.,  ch.  xvifi. 

tos-sel,  s.    [TASSEL.]    (Prov.) 

toss  •        " A  board  *8  elhibite<J  containing  the  names  of  the     Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1871),  ii.  213. 

officer  in  charge' of  the  totalisutor.  When  the  race  is  Anthrop.:  An  animal  which  gives  its  name  to  a 
over,  all  the  money  staked  is  divided  between  the  backers  tribe  or  family,  of  which  it  is  usually  regarded  as 
of  the  winning  horse,  less  10  per  cent.,  which  is  the  profit  the  ancestor  and  protector, 

fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    wgt,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   ga,    pSt, 
or.     w8re,     wplf,     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mut«,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     trf ,    Syrian.     SB,    as  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


"Sixteen 
some 


ixteen  years  tossement  upon  the  waves  of  this  trouble 
world. "—  J.  B.i  Worcester1 1  Apophthegm",  p.  108. 


i 


totem-clan 

totem-clan,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  clan  having  a  totem,  from  which  it 
derives  its  name,  and  which  is  regarded  as  an  ances- 
tor and  jn'uU'ctor. 

"The  systematic  division  of  a  whole  people  into  a 
number  of  totem-clans." —Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (.ed.  1871),  11. 
215. 

totem-stage,  s. 

A  ntli  rep. :  \  stage  of  human  society  through  which 
M'Lenuan  assumed  (fortnightly  Review,  1869-70) 
all,  or  nearly  all,  people  had  passed.  [ToTEJUSM.] 

to-tem -1C,  a.  [Eng.  fotem:  -tc.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  a  totem  or  totemism  (q.  v.). 

"  Tribes  who  are  organized  on  the  totemic  principle." — 
Schoolcrafl:  Indian  Tribes,  i.  320. 

to -tem-lsfm,  e.    [Eng.  totem;  -Ism.'] 

1.  Anthrop. :  The  division  of  a  race  of  people  into 
claus  and    families,   each     having  its   particular 
totem,  with  the  differences  of  rank,  marriage  cus- 
toms, and  other  social  arrangements  arising  there- 
from. 

"The  system  of  dividing  tribes  in  this  way  being  called 
,i"."— Tutor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1871),  p.  213. 

2.  Comparative  Religions : 

re. 

It  consists  in  the  adoration  of  certain  objects  and 
animals  believed  to  be  related  to  each  separate 
stock  or  blood-kindred  of  human  beings. 

(2)  A  stage  in  religious  progress  usually  succeed- 
ing Fetichism,  the  objects  of  worship  being  gener- 
ally of  a  higher  nature.  In  totemism  as  practiced 
among  the  Atgonquins  the  totem  is  actually  re- 
garded as  the  sacred  object  and  protector  of  the 
family  bearing  its  name  and  symbol.  Among  cer- 
tain Australian  tribes  each  family  has  some  animal 
or  vegetable  as  its  "  kobong,"  its  friend  or  pro- 
tector, and  a  mysterious  connection  exists  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  kobong,  which  he  is  reluctant 
to  kill  if  it  is  an  animal,  or  to  gather  if  it  is  a  vege- 
table. Similar  customs  exist  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
Lubbock  and  Spencer  have  favored  the  idea  that 
totemism  sprang  from  the  very  general  practice  of 
naming  individual  men  after  animals,  Bear,  Deer, 
Eagle,  <fec.,  these  becoming  in  certain  cases  heredi- 
tary tribe-names.  Commenting  on  their  opinions, 
Tylor  (Prim.  Cult.,  ed.  1871,  ii.  215)  remarks  that 
*'  while  granting  such  a  theory  affords  a  rational 
interpretation  of  the  obscure  facts  of  totemism,  we 
must  treat  it  as  a  theory  not  vouched  for  by  suffi- 
cient evidence,  and  within  our  knowledge  liable  to 
mislead  if  pushed  to  extremes." 

to -tem-Ist,  s.    [Eng.  (of em;  -ist.~] 

Anthrop. :  A  member  of  a  totem-clan. 

"That  the  Snbine  woodpecker  has  been  a  totem  may  be 
pretty  certainly  established  by  the  evidence  of  Plutarch. 
The  people  called  by  his  name  (Picim)  declined,  like 
totem  fists  everywhere,  to  eat  their  holy  bird,  in  this  case 
the  woodpecker." — A.  Lang:  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion, 
ii.  71. 

to-tem-lst -Ic,  o.  [Eng.  totemist;  -ic.]  Totemic 
(q.v.). 

"  It  seems  scarcely  possible  to  deny  the  eaijly  and  pro- 
longed existence  of  tutemistie  practices  in  Egyptian  re- 
ligion."— A.  Lang,  in  Nineteenth  Century,  September,  1886, 
p.  430. 

not-gr,  a.  [Eng.  tot(e)  (3),v.;  -er.]  One  who 
toots  or  plays  a  pipe  or  horn. 

t6$h  -fr,  a.  or  pron.  [See  def.]  A  colloquial 
•contraction  of  that  other,  that  being  the  old  neater 
article.  [TONE.] 

"How  happy  could  I  be  with  either, 
Were  tother  dear  charmer  away." 

Gay.-  Beggar's  Opera,  i.  1. 

tot  -I-d§m  ver  -bis,  phr.  [Lat.]  In  so  many 
words ;  in  the  very  wordy. 

to'-tl-es.   quo  -ti-es,,    phr.    [Lat.]    As  often  as 
one,  so  often  the  other, 
to-tl -pal  -mate,  a.  &,&.    [TOTIPALMES.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Toti- 
palmes. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  member  of  the  tribe  Totipalmes. 
*to-ti-pal-ma  -tl,  «.  pi.    [TOTIPALMES.] 
*t6-tl-pal -mes.,  *t6-tl-pal-ma -ti,  tto-tl-pal- 

ma  -tSB,  s.  pi-  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  totus  =  whole, 
and  paZma=the  sole  of  a  goose's  foot.] 

Ornith. :  A  group  of  Swimming  Birds,  having  the 
hind  toe  connected  with  the  other  toes  with  a  web. 
The  first  form  was  usod  by  Cuvier,  the  second  by 
4  Kaup.  [STEGANOPODES.  J 

*to -tl-pre§-en$e,  s.  [Lat.  fo£us=whole,  and 
prcesen££a=presence.]  Total  presence ;  presence 
everywhere ;  omnipresence. 

"  Our  own  manner  of  existence  in  a  sphere  or  portion  of 
«pace  sufficient  to  receive  the  action  of  many  corporeal 
particles  we  may  term  a  totipresence  throughout  the 
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contents  of  that  sphere,  we  may  then  conceive  another 
substance  totipresent  in  the  sphere  of  an  inch,  an  ell,  a 
rod,  a  mile." — Search:  Light  of  Mature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  ch. 
xii. 

*to -tl-pre§-ent,  o.  [TOTIPBESENCE.]  Present 
everywhere ;  omnipresent. 

to -to  503-16,  phr.  fLat.]  By  the  width  of 
heaven,  wide  as  the  polos  apart. 

*tot-sane,  s.    [TUTSAN.] 

*tot  -ted,  a.  [See  dof .]  Marked  with  the  word 
tot  (Lat. =so  much),  said  formerly  of  a  good  debt 
due  to  the  crown,  before  which  the  officer  in  the  ex- 
chequer had  written  the  word  tot,  as  an  abbrevi- 
ation of  the  sentence  tot  pecunice  regi  debetur=so 
much  money  is  due  to  the  king.  (Eny.) 

tot  -tSr,  *tot-ren,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Prop,  tolter,  a  freq. 
from  tilt  (q.  v.) ;  cf.  A.  S.  tealtrian=to  totter,  to 
vacillate,  from  tealt= tottery,  unstable;  O.  Dut. 
touteren  (for  tolteren)=to  tremble.) 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  appear  as  if  about  to  fall  when  walking  or 
standing ;  to  be  unsteady  ;  to  stagger. 

"  The  breth  stinkyng,  the  hands  trimbling.  the  bed 
hanging,  and  the  feete  totterytty,  &  finally  no  part  left  in 
right  course  and  frame."— Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  99. 

2.  To  shake;  to  be  on  the  point  of  falling;  to 
tremble. 

"  That  government  had  fallen;  and  whatever  had  leaned 
upon  the  ruined  fabric  began  to  totter." — SItwaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  shake  out  of  a  steady  position. 
"  From  the  castle's  tottered  battlements." 

SlMkesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  8. 

tot-ter  (1),  «.  [Eng.  tot,  v. ; -or.]  One  who  tots 
or  casts  up  ;  a  reckoner. 

not  -ter  (2) ,  s.   [TATTER.] 

tot  -tSr-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  totter;  -er.]  One  who  tot- 
ters. 

tot  -ter-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [TOTTER,  i>.] 

tot -ter-Ing-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  tottering;  -fy.]  In 
a  tottering  manner. 

Tot  -tern-hoe,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  parish  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  near 
Dunstable,  England. 

Totternhoe-stone,  s. 

Geol.:  A.  gray  chalk,  or  compact  gray  sandy  lime- 
stone, constituting  a  zone  in  the  Lower  Chalk. 
Named  byWhitaker  from  Tott«rnhoe,  where  it  was 
first  discriminated.  Fauna  about  eighty  or  ninety 
species. 

tot  -ter-f,  adj.  [Eng.  totter,  v. ;  -y.]  Trembling 
or  shaking,  as  though  about  to  fall ;  unsteady,  shak- 
ing. 

"What  a  tottery  performance  it  was." — T.  Hughes:  Tom 
Brown  at  Oxford,  ch.  vi. 

*t8f-tle,  a.   [ToTT*.] 

tot'-tle,  v.  i.  [See  def.]  A  variant  of  toddle 
(q.  v.).  (Prow.) 

tot-tllsh,  tot-llsh,  my.  [Eng.  tottlW ;  -isft.] 
Tottering,  trembling,  shaking,  unsteady.  (Amer.) 

tot  -tj1,  tot'-tle,  a.  [For  tolty,  i.  e.,  titty,  from 
tilt,  v.  (q.  v.)J  Unsteady,  dizzy,  tottery. 

"  I  was  somewhat  totty  when  I  received  the  good 
knight's  blow."— Scott:  Ivanlioc,  ch.  xxiiii. 

to'-ty,  8.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  name  given  in 
some  parts  of  the  Pacific  to  a  sailor  or  fisherman. 
(Simmonds.) 

tou  -C9.H,  tou'-can,  subst.  [Fr.,  from  Sp.  &  Port. 
tucano,  from  the  cry  of  the  bird.] 

Ornith.:  The  popular  name  of  any  bird  of  the 
genus  Rhamphastos,  often  applied  to  the  whole 
family  RhamphastidiB  (q.  v.).  They  are  all  natives 
of  tropical  America,  and  are  easily  distinguished 
by  their  enormous  bill,  irregularly  toothed  along 
the  margin  of  the  mandibles.  All  the  species  live 
in  pairs  in  the  shade  of  the  forests,  occasionally 
congregating  in  small  parties,  but  never  approach- 
ing the  human  habitations.  In  the  true  Toucans 
[RHAMPHASTOS]  the  ground  color  of  the  plumage 
is  generally  black;  the  throat,  breast,  and  rump 
adorned  with  white,  yellow,  and  red ;  the  body  is 
short  and  thick ;  tail  rounded  or  even,  varying  in 
length  in  the  different  species,  and  capable  of  being 
turned  up  over  the  back  when  the  bird  goes  to 
roost.  Toucans  have  been  described  as  carnivorous ; 
in  captivity  they  will  readily  devour  small  birds, 
but  probably  in  a  state  of  nature  their  diet  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  fruit.  They  are  remarkable 
among  birds  for  a  regurgitation  of  food,  which, 
after  being  swallowed,  is  brought  up  to  undergo 
mastication,  an  operation  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  chewing  of  the  cud  among  ruminants.  They 
are  easily  tamed,  and  bear  confinement  well,  even 
in  cold  climates. 
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tou-ca   na,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.=a  toucan.] 

Astron. :  A  small,  circumpolar constellation,  situ- 
ated on  the  Antarctic  Circle,  nearly  opposite  to 
Crux  (tustraliK,  in  relation  to  the  South  Pole  the 
intervening  space  between  the  two  constellations 
being  nearly  devoid  of  stars.  It  contains  nine  visi- 
ble stars,  the  largest.  Alpha  Toucanae,  beingonly  of 
the  third  magnitude. 

tou  -can-et,  s.    [Eng.  toucan;  -et.] 

Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of 
the  genus  Ptoroglossus  (q.  v.).  [ToucAN.J 

"There  are  three  species  of  toucans  in  Demerara,  and 
three  diminutives,  which  may  be  called  toueanets." — 
Waterton:  Wanderings  in  South,  America. 

tou-cang',  s.  [Native  name.]  A  kind  of  boat 
nuich  usedat  Malacca  and  Singapore,  propelled 
either  by  oar  or  sail,  speedy,  rather  flat  in  the  cen- 
ter, but  sharp  at  the  extremities. 

touch,  *tOWCh,  v.  t.  &  i.  [French  toucher,  from 
O.  H.  Ger.  zucchen;  Ger.  zucken=to  draw  with  a 
quick  motion,  to  twitch;  O.  Dut.  tocken,  tucken- 
to  touch;  Sp.  &  Port.  tocar=to  touch;  Ital.  toe- 
care;  cogn.  with  Lat.  dwco=to  draw.]  [TucK,  v.; 
Tow,  r.] 

A.  Transitii-i' : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  sense  of  feeling. 

"  All  things  their  forms  express, 
Which  we  can  touch,  taste,  feel,  or  hear,  or  see." 

Davies:  Immort.  of  the  Soul,  xiii. 

2.  To  come  in  contact  with  in  any  way,  but  espe- 
cially by  means  of  the  hand,  fingers,  &c. ;  to  hit  or 
strike  gently  against. 

"Touch  but  my  lips  with  those  fair  lips  of  thine." 
Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  llfi. 

3.  To  strike  gently  with  an  instrument,  stick,  or 
the  like. 

"Then  with  his  sceptre  that  the  deep  controls, 
He  touched  the  chiefs,  and  steeled  their  manly  souls." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xiii.  88. 

4.  To  meddle  or  interfere  with ;  to  handle. 

"No  son  of  Mars  descend,  for  servile  gains, 
To  touch  the  booty,  while  a  foe  remains." 

Pope;  Homer's  Iliad,  vi.  86. 

5.  To  take  as  food  or  drink  ;  to  taste. 

"He  dies  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

6.  To  strike,  to  hurt,  to  injure. 

"I  will  not  touch  thine  eye." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  iv.  -. 

U  Hence,  to  injure  or  affect,  as  in  character;  to 
cause  loss  or  hurt  to. 

"No  loss  shall  touch  her  in  my  company." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  L 

7.  To  come  to;  to  reach,  to  attain  ;  to  arrive  at. 
"The  rapid  rise  of  exchange,   which  on  Wednesday 

morning  had  touched  32  drachmas  to  the  pound  sterling." 
—  London  Times. 

8.  To  land  at ;  to  come  to  shore  at. 

"He  touched  the  ports  desired." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cresaida,  ii.  2. 

9.  To  come  near  to ;  to  hit. 

"  Then  you  touched  the  life  of  our  design." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

*10.  To  affect ;  to  concern  ;  to  relate  to. 

"  O  Ceesar,  read  mine  first;  for  mine's  a  suit 
That  touches  Caesar  nearer." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Copsar,  iii.  L 

11.  To  handle,  speak  of,  or  deal  with  gently  or 
slightly;  to  treat  of. 

•'Wonders,  whiche  in  the  firste  booke  of  Polycronicon 
are  suffycyently  touched."— Faby an.-  Chronicle,  ch.  i. 

*12.  To  try  or  test  as  with  a  touchstone  ;  to  probe, 
to  try. 

"Which,  being  touched  and  tried,  proves  valueless." 
Shakesp.:  King  Johnt  iii.  1. 

13.  To  affect,  to  impress,  to  strike. 

"  If  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  T. 

14.  To  make  an  impression  on ;  to  move,  to  affect ; 
to  stir  mentally ;  to  fill  with  passion  or  other  emo- 
tion. 

"O  agony!  the  utmost  I  can  do 
Touches  him  not." 

Browning:  Paracelsus,  T. 

15.  To  make  an  impression  on  ;  to  have  an  effect 
on. 

"Its  face  must  be  very  flat  and  smooth,  and  so  hard. 
that  a  file  will  upt  touch  it,  as  smiths  say  when  a  file  will 
not  eat.  or  race  it." — Moxon:  Mechanical  Exercises. 

16.  To  infect. 

"The  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  touched  corruptibly."      Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  7. 

*17.  To  influence  by  impulse ;  to  impel  forcibly. 

"  No  decree  of  mine, 

To  touch  with  lightest  moment  of  impulse 
His  free  will."  Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  45. 
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*1&  To  move,  to  stir  up,  to  excite,  to  rouse,  to 
kindle. 

"Which  touched  the  very  virtue  of  compassion  in  thee." 
,smtA'e.v>.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

19.  To  render  crazy  or  partially  insane ;  to  affect 
with  a  slight  degree  of  insanity.  (Seldom  used 
except  in  the  pa.  par.) 

*20.  To  censure ;  to  animadvert  upon. 

•Doctor  Parker,  in  his  sermon  before  them,  touched 
them  for  their  living  so  near,  that  they  went  near  to 
touch  him  for  his  life." — Hayward. 

21.  To  lay  the  hand  on  for  the  purpose  of  curing 
of  a  disease.    Said  especially  of  the  disease  called 
the  king's  evil. 

"Walked  round  the  fortifications,  touched  some  scrofu- 
lous people,  and  then  proceeded  in  one  of  his  yachts  to 
Southampton." — Macatilay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

22.  To  handle  in  a  skillful  manner: 

(1)  To  play  on,  as  a  musician ;  to  perform,  as  a 
piece  of  music. 

"He  had  not  ceased  to  touch 
The  harp  or  viol  which  himself  had  framed." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

(2)  To  discourse  of ;  to  write  about ;  to  treat  of. 

(3)  To  paint  or  form  as  an  artist. 

"  Such  heavenly  touches  n'er  touched  earthly  faces." 
Shakesp.:  Sonnet  17. 

•23.  To  mark  or  delineate  slightly  or  finely ;  to 
add  a  slight  stroke  or  strokes  to,  as  with  a  pen, 
pencil,  brush,  ore. 

"The  lines,  though  touch'*!  bnt  faintly,  are  drawn 
right."  Pope:  L'.s.sa//  on  Criticism,  22. 

II.  Geom. :  To  meet  without  cutting ;  to  be  in 
contact  with.  A  straight  line  is  said  to  touch  a 
circle  when  it  meets  the  circle,  and,  being  pro- 
duced, does  not  cut  it.  Two  circles  are  said  to 
touch  each  other  when  they  meet  but  do  not  cut 
each  other.  A  straight  line  can  touch  a  circle  or 
curve  in  only  one  point.  Two  circles  or  spheres 
can  touch  each  other  in  only  one  point,  and  a 
sphere  can  touch  a  plane  in  only  one  point.  [CON- 
TACT, TANGENT.] 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  be  in  contact ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  junction 
so  that  there  is  no  intervening  space. 

2.  To  exercise  or  use  the  organs  of  feeling. 

"  Descend,  and  tfntch,  and  enter." 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  xciii.  13. 
•3.  To  fasten  on  :  to  take  effect. 

4.  To  mention  or  treat  of  anything    slightly  or 
briefly.    [«[  5.  (2).] 

5.  To  come  to  land ;  to  call  in  at  a  port. 

"Thence  [they]  stand  over  towards  Cape  St.  Francisco, 
not  touching  any  where  usually  till  they  come  to  Manta." — 
Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1684). 

*6.  To  reach,  to  attain. 

"  The  vois  of  the  peple  touched  to  the  heven, 
So  loude  crieden  they  with  mery  Steven." 

Chaucer:  C.  I.,  2,5«4. 

II.  Naut, :  To  have  the  leech  of  a  sail  so  struck 
by  the  wind  that  a  tremulous  motion  is  caused 
by  it. 

1  1.  To  touch  at: 

Naut. :  To  call  in  at ;  to  come  or  go  without  stay- 
ing. 

"The  next  day  we  touched  at  Sidon." — Acts  xxvii.  3. 

2.  To  touch  and  go  : 

Naut.:  To  rub  against  the  ground  with  the  keel, 
as  a  vessel  under  sail,  without  the  speed  being 
much  lessened. 

3.  To  touch  down  : 

Football :  To  place  the  ball  in  touch. 

4.  To  touch  off: 

(1)  To  sketch  hastily;  to  finish  by  touches. 
*(2)  To  discharge,  as  a  cannon. 

5.  To  touch  on : 

*(1)  To  come  or  go  to  for  a  short  time;  to  touch 
at. 

"  I  made  a  little  voyage  round  the  lake,  and  touched  on 
the  several  towns  that  lie  on  its  coasts."— Addison.-  On 
Italy. 

(2)  To  allude  to ;  to  speak  or  discourse  of  briefly. 

"  Touched  on  Mahomet 
With  much  contempt."— Tennyson:  Princess,  ii.  118. 

6.  To  touch  on  a  proof :  To  make  corrections  on 
the  proof  of  an  illustration  for  the  guidance  of  the 
engraver. 

7.  To  touch  up : 

(1)  To  repair  or  improve  by  slight  touches. 

"  What  he   saw  was    only    her    natural    countenance 
touched  up  with  the  *usual    ii 
coquette." — Addtson. 

(2)  To  remind.    (Colloq.) 

8.  To  touch  the  wind  : 

Naut. :  To  keep  the  ship  as  near  the  wind  as  pos- 
sible. 

•9.  Touch  pot,  touch  penny:  A  proverbial  phrase, 
signifying,  No  credit  given. 
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tofi?h  (1),  Houche,  Howche,  s.    [TOUCH,  i\] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act   of   touching,  or   the  state   of   being 
touched;  contact;  the  junction  of  two  bodies   at 
the  surface,  so  that  there  is  no  intervening  space. 

"  Their  touch  affrights  me  as  a  serpent's  sting." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II..  iii.  2. 

2.  The  sense  of  feeling  or  common  sensation,  one 
of  the  five  senses. 

*3.  A  touchstone  (q.  v.). 

*4.  Hence,  that  by  which  anything  is  tested  or 
examined ;  a  test,  as  of  gold  by  a  touchstone  ;  proof, 
trial,  assay. 

"  The  fortune  of  ten  thousand  men 
Must  bide  the  toiu-li." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  jr.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  4. 

*5.  Proof;  tried  qualities. 

"  My  friends  of  noble  touch,  when  I  am  forth. 
Bid  me  farewell."       Shakesp.:  Coriolantis,  iv.  1. 

*6.  Stone  of  the  kind  used  as  touchstones.  A 
term  often  applied  to  any  costly  marble,  but  prop- 
erly to  the  basanites  of  the  Greeks,  a  very  hard, 
black  granite. 

"  A  new  monument  of  touch  and  alabaster."—  Fuller. 

7.  Any  single  act  in  the  exercise  of  an  art ;  as, 

(1)  A  stroke  of  a  pen,  pencil,  or  the  like. 

"Artificial  strife 
Lives  in  those  touches,  livelier  than  life." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

(2)  The  act  of  the  hand  on  a  musical  instrument. 
"Thou  hast  indeed  a  rare  touch  on  thy  harp." 

Matthew  Arnold:  Empedoctes  on  Etna.  i.  1. 

(3)  Hence,  a  musical  note. 

"With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress'  ear." 
Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

8.  The  act  or  power  of  exciting  the  passions  or 
affections. 

"Not  alone 

The  death  of  Fulvia,  with  more  urgent  touches, 
Do  strongly  speak  t'  us." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

9.  Mental  feeling  or  sensation ;   affection,  emo- 
tion.' 

"No  beast  so  fierce  but  knows  a  touch  of  pity.'' 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  2. 

10.  Trait,  characteristic. 

"  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 
Shakesp.:  Troiltts  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

11.  A  small  quantity  or  degree ;  a  dash,  a  spice,  a 
smack. 

"A  touch  of  frost."— Field,  Jan.  22,  1886. 

12.  A  stroke ;  a  successful  effort  or  attempt. 

"  One  meets  sometimes  with  very  nice  touches  of  rail- 
lery."— Addisoni  On  Medals. 

*13.  The  extent  to  which  a  person  is  interested  or 
affected.  (Slang.) 

"Print  my  preface  in  such  a  form  as,  in  the  book- 
sellers' phrase,  will  make  a  sixpenny  touch." — Swift. 

*14.  A  hint,  a  suggestion  ;  slight  notice  or  intima- 
tion. 

"A  slight  touch  will  put  him  in  mind  of  them." — Bacon. 

*15.  Animadversion,  censure,  reproof. 

"I  never  bare  any  touch  of  conscience  with  greater 
regret." — King  Charles:  Eikon  Basilike. 

•16.  Particular  application  of  anything  to  a  per- 
son ;  personal  reference  or  application. 

"Speech  of  touch  toward  others  should  be  sparingly 
used.  — Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Discourse. 

*17.  Euphemistically,  sexual  intercourse. 
*'  Free  from  touch  or  soil  with  her." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v. 

18.  A  boy's  game ;  tig. 

19.  A  request  for  a  loan  of  money ;  as,  I  made 
another  touch. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fine  Arts:  The  peculiar  handling  usual  to  an 
artist,  and  by  which  his  work  may  be  known. 

2.  Foot-ball:  The  ground  behind  a  line  drawn  in 
a  line  with  the  goal-posts. 

"Withers  nearly  scored  by  a  splendid  run  at  the  top 
side,  but  was  pushed  into  touch."— Field,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

3.  Music: 

(1)  The  resistance  made  to  the  fingers  by  the  keys 
of  a  pianoforte  or  organ, 

(2)  The  peculiar  manner  in  which  a  player  presses 
the  keyboard,  whether  light,  pearly,  heavy,  clumsy, 
firm,  &c. 

4.  Obstetrics:  The  examination  of  the  mouth  of 
the  womb  by  actual  contact  of  the  hand  or  fingers. 

5.  Physiology: 

(1)  Human:  The  sense  through  which  man  takes 
cognizance  of  the  palpable  properties  of  bodies.  In 
a  wide  application,  it  is  sometimes  called  the  gen- 
eral sense,  because  by  it  we  become  conscious  of  all 
sensory  impressions  which  are  not  the  objects  of 


smell,  sight,  taste,  or  hearing,  which  are  called  the 
special  senses;  even  tbrse,  however,  are  held  bj 
modern  biologists  to  be  highly  specialized  forms  of 
touch,  which  is  often  called  the  "  mother  of  all  the 
senses."  In  a  more  limited  application,  touch  is 
applied  to  that  modification  of  general  sensibility 
which  is  restricted  to  the  tegumentary  surface  or  to 
some  special  portion  of  it,  and  which  serves  to  con- 
vey definite  ideas  as  to  the  form,  size,  number, 
weight,  temperature,  hardness,  softness,  &c.,  of 
objects  brought  within  its  cognizance.  These  sen- 
sations are  received  by  the  terminations  of  the 
cutaneous  nerves,  and  thence  conveyed  to  the 
brain.  The  sense  of  touch  is  distributed  over  the 
surface  of  the  body,  but  is  much  more  acute  in  some 
parts  than  in  others,  e.  tj.,  in  the  hand.  It  is  also 
capable  of  great  improvement  and  development ; 
and  the  blind,  who  have  to  depend  largely  on  the 
sense  of  touch  for  guidance,  acquire  extraordinarily 
delicate  and  accurate  powers  of  perception  with 
the  fingers ;  difference  of  form,  size,  consistence, 
and  other  characters,  being  readily  recognized  that 
are  quite  inappreciable  to  those  who  possess  good 
vision,  without  special  education. 

(2)  Compar.:  The  lower  Anthropida?  have  both 
the  hands  and  feet  thickly  set  witn  tactile  papilUe 
(q.  v.),  and  the  surface  of  the  prehensile  tail  which 
some  possess  is  furnished  with  them  in  abundance. 
Other  organs  of  touch  exist  in  the  vibrisw.  or 
whiskers,  of  the  cat,  and  of  certain  rodents.  In  the 
Ungulata,  the  lips  and  nostrils  are  probably  the 
chief  seat  of  tactile  sensibility,  and  this  is  especi- 
ally so  with  the  Proboscidea.  In  Birds,  tactile 
papillae  have  been  discovered  in  the  feet,  and  they 
are  also  present  in  some  lizards.  A  papillary  ap- 
paratus appears  to  be  absent  from  Serpents,  Che- 
lonians,  and  Fishes,  though  in  many  of  these  its 
want  is  compensated  by  tentacles,  having  a  high 
degree  of  sensibility.  Descending  still  lower  in  the 
scale  of  animal  life,  organs  of  touch  are  found  in  the 
tentacles  of  the  Cephalopoda  and  Gasteropoda,  the 
palpi  and  antennee  of  insects,  and  the  palpi  of  the 
Arachnids. 

6.  Shipbuild. :  The  broadest  part  of  a  ship's  plank 
worked  top  and  but. 

If  1.  A  near  (or  close)  touch :  A  narrow  escape ;  a 
close  shave.  (Collog.) 

2.  To  be  in  touch  with  others :  To  be  in  sympathy 
with    them,  so  as  to   understand    their    feelings, 
ideas,  &c. 

3.  To  keep  touch:  [KEEP,  U  (17).] 

4.  To  lose  touch  : 

(1)  Mil.:  To  cease  to  maintain  communication 
with. 

(2)  Fig.:  To  lose  knowledge   of    and   sympathy 
with. 

5.  To  maintain  touch : 

*(1)  Ord.  Lang. :  To  be  steady  or  true  to  appoint- 
ment ;  to  fulfill  duly  a  part  or  function. 

(2)  Mil, :  To  maintain  communication  with  each 
other ;  to  keep  touch. 

"  There  were  frequent  halts  to  enable  the  regiments  to 
maintain  touch." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

6.  Touch  and  go:  A  phrase  used  either  as  a  sub- 
stantive or  adjective,  and  denoting  something,  as 
an  accident,  which  had  almost  happened ;  a  state  of 
im  m  inent  explosion  or  danger ;  a  close  shave. 

*[  Also  used  adjectively,  as  in  the  example. 
"HerrLudwig  had   a  touch-and-go  journey  before  he 
caught  the  Servia."— St.  James's  Gazette,  Oct.  26, 1887. 

*7.  True  as  touch:  Completely  true.  Probably 
with  a  reference  to  touchstone  (q.  v.). 

touch-body,  s.    [TACTILE-CORPUSCLE.] 

touch-down,  s. 

Foot-ball :  The  act  of  forcing  the  ball  behind  the 
line  of,  but  not  through,  the  goal-posts. 

"Scoring  a  touch-down  after  some  hard  scrimmages." — 
Field,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

touch-me-not,  s. 
Botany : 

1.  linpatiens  noli-tanrjere,  or  Noli-me-tangere;  a 
succulent  annual,  one  to  two  feet  high,  with  thick- 
ened nodes,  alternate  membranous  and  glabrous 
leaves,  oblong,  obtuse,  rrenato-serrate;  peduncles 
one  to  throe  flowered  ;  flowers  drooping,  pale  yellow, 
(lotted  with  red.    It  derives  its  popular  name  from 
the  sudden   bursting  of  its  seed  vessels  on  being 
touched.    Called  also  the  Yellow  Balsam. 

2.  Cardamine  hirsuta,  which  also  shoots  out  its 
seeds  on  being  touched.    (Britten  t£  Holland.) 

touch-needle, .--. 

Assay. :  A  small  bar  composed  of  an  alloy  of  gold 
and  silver,  gold  and  copper,  or  of  gold  alloyed  with 
a  proportion  of  both  metals,  employed  in  assaying 
by  the  touchstone.  A  number  are  employed ;  one 
being  of  pure  gold,  a  second  composed  of  23  gold 
and  1  copper,  a  third  of  22  gold  and  2  copper,  and 
so  on;  these  are  rubbed  upon  the  stone,  and  the 
color  of  the  streak  compared  with  that  made  by  the 
metal  to  be  tested.  A  further  means  of  comparison 
is  afforded  by  moistening  the  streaks  with  nitric 
acid,  or  by  heating  the  stone.  Silver  is  similarly 
tested  by  touch-needles  composed  of  lead  and  silver. 


ate,     fat.    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet.    here,    camel,     h5r.     there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,    marine;     g6.    pSt. 
or.     wore,    wolf,     work.     wh6,    s&n;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     ae,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


touch-piece 

Houch-plece.  «.  A  coin  given  by  the  sovereigns 
of  England  to  those  whom  they  touched  for  the 
cure  of  scrofula  or  the  king's  evil. 

"  Before  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  no  coins  were  struck 
specially  for  tuach-pleaes,  the  gold  -angel'  having  been 
used  for  the  purpose.  The  touch-pieces  are  all  similar  in 
design.  Those  of  the  Pretenders,  however,  which  were 
-truck  abroad,  are  of  much  better  work  than  those  made 
in  England  .  .  .  These  touch-pieces  (all  of  them  per- 
forated) are  curious  relics  of  a  superstition  which  had 
existed  for  many  centuries,  and  was  only  stamped  out  on 
the  accession  of  the  Brunswick  dynasty."— .4(nciiii-iim, 
Oct.  28,  1882. 

touch-warden,  «.  An  assay-warden  of  the  gold- 
smiths. (Eng.) 

toucli  (2).  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  tache,  tach, 
tnsrhf,  tasshe,  or  /r«ccAe=tinder ;  remote  otym. 
doubtful.]  Fordef.  see  etym. ;  obsolete  except  in 
compounds. 

•touch-box,  s.  A  box  with  lighted  tinder,  form- 
erly used  by  cannoneers  to  light  their  matches. 

touch-hole,  s.  The  priming-hole  or  vent  of  a 
guii. 

touch-pan,  s.  The  pan  of  a  gun  that  holds  the 
priming. 

touch-paper,  s.  ^"aper  saturated  with  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  potash,  which  ignites  at  once,  and 
burns  without  flaming. 

touch-wood,  subst.  A  soft  white  substance  into 
which  wood  is  converted  by  the  action  of  such 
fungi  as  Polyporus  igniarius.  it  is  easily  ignited, 
and  continues  to  burn  fora  long  time  like  tinder. 
Called  also  Spunk. 

tough  (3),  tough'-Ing,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  tutsan 
(q.v.).]  (See  etym.  aud  compound.) 

touch-leaf,  touching-leaf,  s. 

num.    Welsh  children 
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3.  Not  easily  separated  ;  viscous,  clammy,  tena- 
cious ;  as,  tough  phlegm. 

»4.  Stiff;  not  easily  flexible;  as.  :i  touch  DOW. 
r,.  Hard,  severe,  difficult;  as,  a  tough,  job.  (Colloq.) 
0.  Difficult,  stubborn,  unmanageable. 

"Obduracy  takes  place;  callous  and  tough,       ^ 
The  reprobated  race  grows  judgment  proof. 

0;rn»-r     Tal'le  Talk,  458. 

*7.  Severe,  violent,  stormy;  as,  a  tuwjh  storm. 
(Colloq.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  rough,  a  bully. 

"A  young  tough  called  Mike,  who  wants  to  make  a  repu- 
tation for  being  a  desperate  character." — Julinn  lliur- 
thorne:  A  Tragic  Mystery,  ch.  xi. 

*T  To  make  it  tough:  To  take  pains;  als...  to 
make  a  difficulty  about  a  thing,  to  treat  it  as  of 
great  importance. 

tough  -en  (gh  as  f),  v.  i.  &  t.    [Eng.  tough;  -en.] 

A.  Intrant.:  To  grow  or  become  tough. 

"Hops  off  the  kiln  lay  three  weeks  to  cool,  give,  and 
toughen." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

B.  Trans.:  To  make  tough  or  tougher. 

tough  -ened  (ghasf),pa.par.ora.  [TOTJGHEX.] 
toughened-glass,  s.    Glass  rendered  tough  or 
less  brittle,  by  being  first  heated  and  then  plunged 
into  a  hot  bath   of  oleaginous  or  alkaline  com- 
pounds.    The  process  was  first  made  known    by 
M.  De  la  Bastie  in  1875.  Called  also  Tempered  glass. 
tough -Ish  (ghas  f),  a.    [English  touah;  -i»A.] 
Rather  tough  ;  somewhat  tough. 


1  whips  out  a  *„«,,.,  Mend  of  yarn. 


In 


tourmaline-granulite 

*6.  Turn,  cast,  manner,  tenor,  import. 
"The  whole  (our  of  the  passage  is  this."— Sentley:  Of 
Free-thiukiiia,  g  18. 

*tOUr(2),8.      [TOWER,  S.] 

Hour,  v.  I.  &  t.    [TouR  (1),  «.] 

A.  Intranx.:  To  make  a  tour;  to  go  on  a  tour. 
[TOURING.] 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  a  tour  or  circuit  of ;  to  travel 
round. 

"One  or  two  Rood  crews  will  (our  the  whole  island.  — 
Field,  Jan.  9,  1886. 

tourac   6,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Or  a  it  h. :  The  genus  Corythaix  (q.  v.).  Beautiful 
African  birds,  with  a  short,  rather  small,  high  bill; 
both  mandibles  notched  anil  finely  serrated ;  short, 
rounded  wings,  with  the  throe  first  quills  gradu- 
ated- a  long,  rounded  tail,  and  short,  strong  feet. 
They  have  an  erectile  crest  on  the  head,  rhi-irpro- 
vailing  color  is  green,  with  purple  on  the  wings  and 
the  tail.  They  feed  on  fruits,  and  perch  on  the 
highest  branches  of  trees. 

tour-bill  -16n  (1  as  y),  subst.  [Fr.  tourbillon=& 
whirlwind,  from  Latin  turbo  (genit.  turbinU)  =  a 
whirlwind,  a  whirlpool.] 

Pi/rotech.:  A  firework  consisting  of  a  paper  case 
filled  with  inflammable  composition,  and  having 
holes  for  the  escape  of  the  flame  disposed  around  it 
so  as  to  cause  the  case  to  rise  vertically  and  rotate 
on  its  axis  at  the  same  time.  It  has  wings  to  direct 
its  motion. 

r,  s.    [Fr.,  dimin.  of  fo«r=a  tower.] 

•  A  small  tower  attached  to  a  castle  or 


tough  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  touch,f.  ;-able.}  Capable 
of  being  touched ;  tangible. 

tOU?h  -Sr,  i.  [Eng.  touch,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  touches  ;  often  used  in  the  slang  phrases, 
a  near  toucher,  a  close  toucher=a.  near  shave,  a  close 
shave. 

«[  -4s  near  as  a  toucher :  As  nearly  or  exactly  as 

or  irritable  manner;  peevisldy,  tetehily. 

tough  -I-ness,  s.  [English  touchy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  touchy;  peevishness,  irri- 
tability. 

"  My  friends  resented  it  as  a  motion  not  guided  with 
such  discretion  as  the  touchiness  of  those  times  required. 
—King  Charles:  Eikon  Basilike. 

touch  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  prep.    [ToTJCH,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  ailj.:   Affecting,  moving,  pathetic;  as,  a 
touching  scene. 

C.  As  prep.:  Concerning;  as  regards;  with  regard 
or  respect  to ;  as  for. 

"  He  has  always  laughed  at  the  absurd  Cockney  theory 
touching  oatmeal  as  a  fattener." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

ttouching-llne,  s. 

Geom. :  A  tangent  (q.  v.). 

touch  -Ing-lJ?,  adv.  [Eng.  touching:  -(».]  In  a 
touching  manner ;  so  as  to  touch  or  move  the  pas- 
sions ;  feelingly,  pathetically. 

"Utterly  forgotten,  as  he  touchingly  complained,  by 
those  for  whose  sake  he  had  endured  more  than  the  bit- 
terness of  death." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

tough  -Stone,  s.    [Eng.  touch  (1),  and  sfone.] 

1.  Lit.  A  Min.:  The  same  as  BASAXITE  (q.  v.) 

[TOUCH-XEEDLE.] 

2.  Fig. :  Any  test  or  criterion  by  which  the  quali- 
ties of  a  thing  are  tried. 

"Is  not  this  their  rule  of  such  sufficiency,  that  we 
should  use  it  as  a  touchstone,  to  try  the  orders  of  the 
church?" — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

tough'-?,  *tonch-le,  adj.  [Used  as  if  derived 
from  touch,  but  really  a  corruption  of  tetchy 
(q.  v.).]  Irritable,  peevish,  tetchy;  apt  to  take 
offense. 

"In  South  Australia  he  is  exceptionally  touchy,  and,  in 
particular,  you  must  not  interfere  with  his  pipe." — Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph. 

tough  (gh  as  f )  *toughe,  a.  &  ».  [A.  S.  toh= 
tough  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  faeu=flexible,  pliant,  tough, 
clammy;  Low  Ger.  taa,  tage,  teM=tough  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  zdhe,  zdch;  M.  H.  Ger.  zcehe;  Ger.  zdh,  zahe,} 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  flexibility  without  brit- 
tleness ;  yielding  to  force  without  breaking. 

2.  Firm,  strong,  not  easily  broken ;  able  to  endure 
hardship. 


a  tougu  manner. 

"Their  works,  though  tonghly  labored." 

Donne:  To  Mr.  J.  Tf". 

tough -ness  (gh  as  f ) ,  *tuff-ness,  s.    [English 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tough  ;  flexibility 
without  brittleness  or  liability  to  fracture. 

2.  Viscosity,  tenacity,  clamminess,  glutmousness. 
"  The  toughness  of  the  ground  which  constantly  broke 

the  messenger." — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  vi.,  ch  v. 

3.  Firmness,  strength,  durability. 

"I  confess  me  knit  to  thy  deserving  with  cables  of  per- 
durable toughness."—  Shakesp. :  Othello,  i.  3. 

4.  Severity,  hardness,  difficulty ;  as,  the  toughness 


[TDDOR-STYLE.] 

t6ur-lng,  s.  [Eng.  tour  (1),  s. ;  -I'liff.]  Traveling 
for  pleasure. 

"It  is  one  of  the  primary  conditions  of  profitab 

railway  style,  from  one  terminus  to  another."  — lilackie: 
Lays  ofHighlands  and  Islands,  p.  xvi. 

*t6ur'-Is.m,  subst.  [Eng.  four  (1),  s. ;  -ism.]  The 
going  on  a  tour;  touring. 

"Mere  tourism  and  nothing  else."— Lord  Stranr/ford: 
Letters,  itc.,  p.  98. 

tour -1st,  s.    [Eng.  four  (1)    s  ;  -ist.]    One  who 


0_.  v-_D__ja),tt.    [TAUT.] 

t6u  -16u-r8n,  s.  [Native  Senegal  name.]  (See 
compound.) 

toulouron-oil,  s. 

Chem. :  A  brown  train-oil  obtained  from  Pagurus 
latro,  and  used  by  the  negroes  of  Senegal  as  a  rem- 
edy for  rheumatism.  ( Watts.) 

toum -bek-I,  turn -b6k-I,  s.  [Turk.]  A  kind  of 
tobacco  exported  from  Persia. 

tdun,  toon,  s.    [Tows.]    (Scotch.) 

toup,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Naut. :  A  three-masted  Malay  luggpr-boat.  fifty  to 
sixty  feet  long  and  ten  to  twelve  feet  wide,  and 
about  as  much  deep.  It  is  a  good  sailor,  and  car- 
ries a  large  cargo. 

tdu-pee  ,  tou  pet  (et  as  a),  *.  [Fr.roupef.dimin. 
from  O.  Fr.  toupe  =  n  tuft  of  hair,  from  Ger.  zop/=a 
tuft]  [Top.]  A  kind  of  fore-top;  natural  or  artifi- 
cial hair  dressed  in  a  particular  way  on  the  fore- 
head; a  small  wig  or  upper  part  of  a  wig. 

"In  toupee  or  gown." — Pope:  Dunciad,  iv.  88. 

toupet-tit, ». 

Ornith.:  The  Crested  Tit,  Pants  bicolor. 
tour  (1),  s.    [Fr.,  for  tourn.  from  tourner=toturn 
(q.  v.) ;  Prov.  tors,  torns=a  turn.] 
*1.  A  turn,  a  revolution. 

"To  solve  the  tours  by  heavenly  bodies  made." 

Btackmore:  Creation. 

*2.  A  turn,  a  shift;  as,  a  tour  of  duty  (MUU.). 

3  A  going  round  ;  hence,  a  journey  in  a'circuit ;  a 
circuit,  a  roving  journey,  an  extended  excursion. 

"The  Commodore  .  .  .  endeavored  to  make  the  tour 
of  the  island. "— .4nson:  Voyages,  bk.  hi.,  ch.  v. 

IT  Grand  tour :  A  continental  tour  through  France 
and  Switzerland  to  Italy,  and  back  through  Ger- 
many. It  was  taken  in  the  eighteenth  and  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  most  young  men 
of  English  aristocratic  families  as  the  finishing 
part  of  their  education. 

*4.  The  circular  flight,  as  of  a  bird  of  prey,  in  ris- 
ing to  get.  above  its  victim. 

"  The  bird  of  Jove  stoop' d  from  hin  airy  tour, 
Two  birds  of  gayest  plume  before  him  drove 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xl.  185. 

»5.  A  course  or  drive  for  horses  or  carriages ;  a 
ride  or  drive  in  such  a  course. 

"The  sweetness  of  the  Park  is  at  eleven,  when  the  Beau- 
monde  make  their  tour  there."—  Ce.ntlivre:  Basset  Table, 


«tou-ist  _ic  „  [Eng.  tourist;  -ic.]  Of  or  relat- 
ing  to  a  tour  or' tourists. 

"A  record  of  touristic  journeying  in  Crete."-tor<i 
strangford:  Letters,  &e.,  p.  98. 

tour'-ma-Une,  subst.  [From  the  Cingalese  turn- 
mail,  under  which  name  it  was  first  introduced 
into  Europe  in  1703.] 

MM.:  A   widely-distributed  mineral,  the  trans- 


gravity,  &  y4-3  & ;  luster,  vinwous,  ^^^ 
lack  the  most  frequent,  but  also  blue,  green,  red, 
often  of  rich  shades,  sometimes  red  internally  ana 
shades  of  green  externally,  crystals  sometimes 
varying  in  color  toward  the  extremities,  occasion- 
ally but  rarely  colorless ;  markedly  dichroic ;  trans- 


sesquiox'ide,  and  also  for  the  boric  acid,  varying 
considerably.  Dana  distinguishes  the  following 
varieties:  (1)  Rubellite;  shades  of  red,  frequently 
transparent.  (2)  Indicolite;  of  an  indigo-blue 
color.  (:i)  Brazilian  sapphire  of  jewelers;  Berlin 
blue.  (4)  Brazilian  emerald,  Chrysolite  (or  Peri- 
dot) ;  green  and  transparent.  (5)  Peridot  of  Cey- 
lon;  honey-yellow.  (6)  Achroite;  colorless,  (i) 
Aphrizite;  black.  (8)  Columnar  and  black,  with- 
out cleavage  or  trace  of  fibrous  texture.  A  series 
of  analyses  and  specific  gravity  determinations, 
made  by  Rammelsberg,  has  suggested  the  follow- 
ing subdivisions:  (1)  Magnesia  tourmaline,  specific 
gravity  3-3-07 ;  (2)  Iron-magnesia  tourmaline,  mean 
specific  gravity  3'11 ;  (3)  Iron-tourmaline,  specific 
gravity  3-13-3-25  ;  (4)  Iron-manganese-lithia  tourma- 
line, mean  specific  gravity  3'083;  (5)  Lithia  tourma- 
line, mean  specific  gravity  3'041.  The  blowpipe 
reactions  vary  with  the  composition,  which  is 
essentially  a  boro-silicate  of  protoxide  and  sesqm- 
oxide.  Occurs  in  granites,  notably  the  albitic 
varieties,  schists,  and  dolomite.  [TOURMALINE- 
PLATE.] 

tourmaline-granite,  s. 

Petrol.:  A  granite  in  which  tourmaline  (q.  v.)  is 
a  prominent  constituent.  [LTJXULIANITE.] 

tourmaline-granulite, «. 

Petrol. :  A  variety  of  granulito  (q.  v.)  in  which 
tourmaline  is  a  prominent  constituent. 


___  ^ 

b<ru     bo^;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.      -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -slon  =  zhun.     -tlous.     -clous, 


^^  _  -  -  • 

sin,    as;     expect      Xenophon     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-slous  =  shfis.     -ble.     -die.    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


tourmaline-plates 

tourmaline-plates,  s.  /./. 

f  'i-i/xta  U. :  Sections  of  crystals  of  tourmaline  cut 
parallel  to  the  axis.  Such  sections  have  the  prop- 
erty of  polarizing  light,  and  though  now  largely 
superseded  by  Nicol's  prisms,  are  still  convenient 
for  some  purposes,  in  ppite  of  their  color,  owing  to 
their  large  angular  field  of  vision. 

tourmaline-rock,  8. 

Petrol. :  A  rock  consisting  principally  of  tourma- 
line and  quartz,  varying  much  in  texture. 

tourmaline-schist,  8. 

Petrol. :  A  schistose  variety  of  tourmaline  rock 
(O..Y.). 

tour  -m9.-lin.-lte,  s.  [English  tourmaline;  suff. 
-tte  (Petrol.}.] 

Petrol.:  Tourmaline-granite  (q.  v.). 

tour  -mfc-llte,  s.    [TOUEMALINITE.] 

*tourn,  *.    [TouR(i),s.] 

1.  Ear/.  Law:  The  turn  or  circuit  anciently  made 
by  the  sheriff  twice  every  year  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  in  each  hundred  the  great  court  leet  of  the 
county. 

"This  is  the  origin  of  the  sheriff's  tourn,  which  decided 
in  all  affairs,  civil  and  criminal,  of  whatever  importance, 
and  from  which  there  lay  no  appeal  but  to  the  \Vittena- 
gemote."— Burke.-  Abridgment  En<jli*ti  History,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  vii. 

2.  A  spinning-wheel. 

tour  njMnent,  *tor-ne  men,  *tor-ne-mi  en, 
*tur-ne-ment,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tornoiement—a  tourna- 
ment, from  tournoier=to  joust,  from  tornoi,  tornei, 
=a  tourney,  a  joust ;  prop.  =  a  turning  about,  from 
torner=to  turn  (q.  v.; ;  Ital.  tomeamento,  tornia- 
mento.] 

1.  An  encounter  between  armed  knights  on  horse- 
back in  time  of  peace,  as  au  exercise  of  .skill  (which 
was  rewarded  by  honorary  distinctions),  and  usu- 
ally an  adjunct  of  Borne  great  event,  as  a  royal 
marriage.  &c.  The  tournament  was  one  of  the  most 
cherished  institutions  of  the  middle  ages,  furnish- 
ing, as  it  did,  an  exciting  show,  and  giving  the 
combatants  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their 
skill,  courage,  and  prowess  before  their  friends. 
The  regulations  which  governed  these  displays 
were  propounded  by  the  sovereign  and  enforced 
by  kings-at-arms  and  heralds.  They  were  usually 
held  by  the  invitation  of  some  prince,  which  was 
proclaimed  throughout  his  own  dominions,  and  fre- 
quently also  at  foreign  courts,  so  that  parties  from 
different  countries  might  join.  They  differed  from 
jousts,  in  that  the  latter  were  merely  trials  of  mili- 
tary skill  between  one  knight  and  another.  The 
arms  employed  were  usually  lances  without  heads, 
and  with  round  braces  of  wood  at  the  extremity, 
and  swords  without  points  and  with  blunted  edges. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  ordinary  arms  of  war- 
fare were  used,  and  it  not  infrequently  happened 
that  angry  passions  were  aroused,  so  that  the  tour- 
nament ended  in  a  hostile  encounter.  Certain 
qualifications  of  birth  were  required  for  admission 
to  the  tournaments.  The  place  of  combat  was  the 
lists,  a  large  open  space  surrounded  by  a  rope  or 
railing,  and  having  galleries  erected  around  for  the 
spectators,  the  heralds,  and  the  judges.  The  tilting 
armor  was  of  light  fabric,  and  generally  adorned 
with  some  device  of  a  lady's  favor.  The  prizes 
were  delivered  to  the  successful  knights  by  the 
queen  of  beauty,  who  had  been  choseu  by  the  ladies. 
OQ  the  second  day  there  was  often  a  tournament 
for  the  esquires,  and  on  the  third  a  tnelfe  of  knights 
and  esquires  in  the  lists. 

*2.  Encounter;  shock  of  battle. 

3.  A  competition  or  contest  of  skill,  in  which  a 
number   of  individuals    take   part ;    as,    military 
tournament ',  cycling  tournament;  billiard  tourna- 
ment, &c. 

"The  game  of  lawn  tennis  has  uli*o  prospered  there, 
and  only  last  year  an  open  timrnament  .  ,  .  proved  a 
great  s  access.  "—Field,  Aug.  20,  1887. 

tour  -n^-sln,  s.    [Fr.] 

Pottery:  A  knife  for  the  removal  of  superfluous 
slip  from  the  baked  ware  which  has  been  orna- 
mented by  the  blowing-pot. 

tdur'-n&y,*.    [Soedef.J 

Fabric:  A  printed  worsted  material  for  furniture 
upholstery,  so  called  from  Tournai  in  Belgium. 

tour  -ne,  a.    [Fr.] 

Her.:  The  same  as  CONTOCRN£  or  REGARDAXT 

tour-ne-for  -te-se.s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  tourne- 
fort(ia);  Lat.  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -cce.J 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Ehretiacese,  having  albuminous 
seeds.  * 

tour-ne-for  -ti-gi,  8iib*t.  [Named  after  Joseph 
Pitton  de  Tournefort  (1656-1708),  a  French  traveler 
and  systematic  botanist.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Tourneforteee  (q.  v.). 
Corolla  salver-shaped  or  rotate,  with  its  throat 
naked;  stamens  included  within  the  tube  of  the 


Tourniquet. 
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corolla ;  stigma  peltate ;  fruit  a  drupe,  inclosing 
two  nuts,  each  two-weeded.  Known  species  about 
fifty,  from  the  wanner  countries.  Tournefortia 
mnbettata  is  used  in  Mexico  to  cleanse  ulcers,  to 
allay  inflamation,  and  as  a  febrifuge. 

'tourn  -er-f,  s.  [Fr.  tourner=to  turn.]  Work 
turned  on  a  lathe;  turnery. 

*tour-net  ,  8.  (A  dimin.  from  Fr.  tour= a  tower 
(q.  v.).J  A  turret ;  a  small  tower. 

tour-nette  ,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  spinning. 

2.  An  instrument  used  by  potters  in  shaping  and 
painting  delf  and  porcelain  ware. 

tour  -ne?,  nour-naye,  *tur-ney,  subst.  [O.  Fr. 
tornoi,  toriiei,  iiniriuiy.]  A  tournament  (q.  v.). 

*t6ur  -nef ,  r.  i.  [O.  Fr.  fournoter.]  [TouEXEY, 
subst.]  To  tilt ;  to  engage  in  a  tournament. 

"  But  first  was  question  made,  which  of  those  knights 
That  lately  titnieyl  had  the  wager  wonne." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  v.  7. 

tour  -nl-quet  (qu  as  k),  s.  [Fr.,  from  tourner= 
to  turn.] 

Surg.:  An  instrument  for 
compressing  an  artery  in 
amputations.  The  invention 
of  Morelli,  1674,  modified  by 
other  distinguished  sur- 
geons. Also  used  in  com- 
pressing aneurisms  and  tu- 
mors. 

IT  Hydraulic  tourniquet: 
The  same  as  Barker's  Mill. 
[MILL,  8.] 

*tour-nois  (nols  as nwa), 
adj.  [Fr.,  so  called  from 
being  coined  at  Tours.]  An 
epithet  used  only  in  the 

compound  term  livre  fountain,  a  French  money  of 
account  under  the  old  regime,  worth  about  20  cents. 

*tour'-nure,  8.    [FrM  from  rourner=to  turn.] 

1.  Turn,  contour,  figure,  shape. 

2.  A  stiff,  padded  bandage  worn  by  women  fast- 
ened round  the  loins  to  expand  the  skirt ;  a  bustle. 

tou?e,  *tos-en,  noose,  *towze,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Cf. 
Low  Ger.  tuseln;  Ger.  zau8en=to  touse.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pull,  to  drag,  to  tear,  to  rend. 

"We'll  touse  yon  joint  by  joint." 

Shakeep.:  Measure  fur  Measure,  v. 

2.  To  worry. 

"As  a  bear,  whom  angry  curs  have  toused." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  33. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  pull,  to  tear. 

"She  .  .  .  strikes,  turns,  louses,  spurns,  and  spranls." 
Drayton:  Polyolbion,  8.  7. 

touge,  s.  [TocsE,  r.]  A  pulling,  a  pull,  a  haul,  a 
seizure,  a  disturbance.  (Prov.) 

toufj -er,  subst.  [Eng.  tou(se) ;  -er.}  One  who 
touses. 

tous. -ey1,  «. '[TousE,  r.].  Rough. 

tou  -Ijle,  tOU  -zle,  r.  f.  [A  freq.  from  touse,  v. 
(q.  T.).] 

1.  To  pull  or  haul  about;  to  put  into  disorder,  to 
rumple. 

"She  loot  Tarn  touzle  her  tap-knots." — Scott:  Old  Mortal- 
ity, ch.  xiv. 

2.  To  ransack. 

tous  les  mois  (as  to  la  mwa),8.  [Fr.=allthe 
months,  every  month.] 

Bot . :  Canna  edulis,  a  perennial  herb,  about  three 
feet  high,  a  native  of  Peru,  having  large  tuberous 
roots,  stems  colored  at  the  base ;  the  corolla,  which 
is  red,  with  a  very  short  middle  segment.  It  is  now 
cultivated  in  hot-houses. 

tous-les-mois  starch,  8. 

Chem.:  A  starch  extracted  from  the  tubers  of 
Canna  edulis,  imported  chiefly  from  St.  Kin.-,  and 
sometimes    called   French 
arrowroot.     The   granules 
are  large   and    exhibit   a 
glistening  appearance,  flat, 
broad,  and  ovate  in  form, 
and  slightly  pointed  at  the 
narrow  end.     The  hilum, 
which  is  small  and  circular, 
is  situated  near  the  narrow 
end  of  the  granule,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  series  of 
fine,  regular,  and  distinctly 
marked    rings.     The  jelly 
yielded   by  this  starch    is    m 
said  to  be  more  tenacious    Tons-les-mois  Starch, 
but  lese  clear  than  that  of  Magnified  200  diameters, 
arrowroot. 

tout  (1),  v.  i.  [Toox  (2),  t-.]  To  toot ;  to  play  on 
the  horn  or  pipe. 


tow-rope 

tout  (2),  v.i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  totian=to  project,  to 
stick  out,  to  peep  out.  Allied  to  Icef.  tota  =  the 
point  of  a  shoe;  tuta  —  a  peak,  a  prominence;  Sw. 
rur  =  a  point.]  [TOOT  (1).  r.j 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  act  as  a  tout;   to  spy  or  watch  after  the 
movements  of  racehorses  at  training. 

"There  had  been  a  pood  deal  of  before-bretikfa-; 
ing  on  the  Bury  side  or  the  town." — Fid4,  Oct.  3.  l^.'i. 

2.  To  seek  obtrusively  for  custom  ;  to  canvass  for 
custom. 

'•  Barristers'  clerks  touting  among  prisoners  and  prose- 
cutors."—Ltitr  Magazine  Kevieic,  May,  1863,  p.  '^l. 

B.  Trans.:  To  watch,  as  a  tout. 

"The  gallops  .  .  ,  aro  less  liable  to  be  touted  than  any 
other  training-ground."—  Field,  Sept.  4. 

tout  (3i,r.  i.  [Etym. doubtful;  perhaps  the  same 
as  tmit  (2>,  from  the  pouting  out  of  the  lips.]  To 
pout ;  to  bo  ill-tempered.  (Scotch.) 

•tout  (1),  s.    [TOUT  (1),  r.J    The  sound  of  a  horn. 

tout  (2),  s.    [TOUT  (2),  t'.] 

1.  One  who,  for  a  fee,  watches    the  movements, 
trials,  &c.,  of  horses  in  training  for  a  race,  and  sup- 
plies information  for  betting  purposes. 

"Everybody  was  industrious,  the  professional  ?•.".'•; 
being  outnumbered  by  the  amateurs."— Field,  Oct.  3,  18S5. 

2.  One'  who  touts  or  canvasses  obtrusively   for 
custonij  as  for  an  inn,  a  lino  of  conveyances,  &c.,  or 
as  a  guide  to  any  object  of  interest,  or  the  like. 

tout  (3),s.  [Tour  (2),  r.]  A  huff,  a  pet,  a  fit  of 
ill-humor  or  or  idleness.  (Scotch.) 

tout  ensemble  (as  t6t  an-sambl),  s.  [Fr.  lit.= 
all  together.]  The  whole  of  anything  taken  to- 
gether; anything  regarded  as  a  whole  without 
regard  to  distinction  of  parts ;  specifically  in  the 
fine  arts,  the  general  effect  of  a  work  of  art  with- 
out regard  to  the  execution  of  details. 

tout  -e"r,  s.  [Eng.  tout  (2),  v. ;  -er.'}  One  who 
touts  for  custom  ;  a  tout. 

tou  -He,  a.  [Eng.  tout  (3),  v. ;  -ie=  -y.~\  Liable  to 
touts  ;  peevish,  irascible,  bad-tempered. 

*touze,  v.  t.    [TousE.] 

tou  -zle,  v.  t.    [TOUSLE.] 

t6-v6-mi'-ta,  s.  [Altered  from  the  native  name 
eotomttrf.j 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  Clusiete.  Flowers  cymoso ;  se- 
pals two  or  four,  the  outer  onc_s  the  larger;  petals 
four  or  eight ;  stamens  indefinite;  fruit  four-celled, 
four-valved,  four-seeded,  Known  species  twenty- 
one  or  more.  The  bark  of  Tovomita  fructipendula, 
a  tree  growing  in  the  Andes  of  Peru,  is  used  for 
dyeing  a  reddish-purple,  and  also  as  a  medicine. 

tow,  «towe,  *tow-en,  *togh-en,  v.  t.  or  i.  [A.  S. 
tog,  stem  of  togen,  pa.  par.  of  te6han,  fe<5n  =  to  pull, 
draw;  O.  Fries.  roga=to  pull  about;  Icel.  fooa= 
to  draw,  pull ;  tog=a  cord,  a  tow-rope ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
zogen=to tear,  pull;  O.  It.  Ger.  ziohan=to  draw; 
Ger.  ritken ;  Lat.  duco.]  To  drag,  as  a  boat  or  ship, 
through  the  water  by  means  of  a  rope.  Towing  is 
performed  by  a  tug,  a  boat,  another  ship,  or  by  men 
on  shore,  or  by  horses,  the  last  being  generally  em- 
ployed on  canals. 

"The  third  day  after,  we  were  relieved  from  this 
anxiety  by  the  joyful  sight  of  the  long-boat's  sails  upon 
the  water;  on  which  we  sent  the  cutter  immediately  to  her 
assistance,  who  towed  her  alongside  iu  a  few  hours."— 
Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  5. 

tOW(l),8.     [Tow.ti.] 

1.  The  act  of  towing;  the  state  of  being  towed. 
(Generally  in  the  phrase,  to  take  in  tow.) 

"  Eight  of  these  vessels  were  set  on  fire.  Several  were 
taken  in  tow" — Macaulay:  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  zviii. 

2.  A  rope  or  chain,  ueed  in  towing  a  vessel ;  a  tow- 
line. 

"  [The  Phenix]  .  .  ,  kept  her  company  until  the 
next  morning,  then  taking  in  a  small  cable  from  her  for 
a  toiffe." — Hackluut:  Voyayes,  iii.  685. 

3.  That  which  is  towed ;  as,  She  had  four  vessels 
as  a  tow. 

tow-boat,  s. 

1.  Any  boat  employed  in  towing  a  ship  or  vessel; 
a  tug. 

2.  A  boat  that  is  being  towed. 

tow-hook,  s.  An  artilleryman's  hook,  used  in 
unpacking  ammunition-chests. 

tow-line,  s.  A  hawser  or  rope  used  in  towing  a 
ship  or  canal-boat ;  a  tow-rope. 

"The  men  on  board  were  endeavoring  to  haul  in  the 
tote-line." — London  Daily  Sews. 

tow-path,  s.    A  towing-path  (q.  v.). 
"  Both  boats  were    now   under   the    loir-path." — Field 
April  4,  1886. 

tow-rope,  subst.  A  rope  used  in  towing  ships  or 
boats ;  a  tow-line. 

"She  passed  the  towing-party,  and  these  let  go  the  tnic- 
rope." — London  Daily  News. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     dire,     unite,     cOr,     rule,     fill;     try.     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


tow 

tow  (•!>,  *tawe,  nowe,  s.  [A.  S.  t<»'-;  diju.with 
O.  L)ut.  fo«M'  =  tuw;  touwe  =  a  weaver's  instrument; 
Icrl.  to  =  n  tuft  of  wool;  Dan.  faiie=nbpr.  Closely 
allied  to  tow  and  tew.]  The  coars.>  part  of  hemp  or 
flax  separated  from  the  finer  by  the  hatchel  or 
•wingle. 

"Now  that  port  thereof  which  is  utmost  and  next  tothe 
pell  or  rind,  is  culled  tow  or  huriU.  and  it  is  the  worst  of 
the  line  or  flax."—  P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xix.,  ch.  i. 

*tow-beetle,  «.    A  hatchel  or  swingle. 

land:  I'liiiti,  bk.  xii.,  ch.  i. 

tow-head,  s.  An  epithet  applied  to  alight-haired 
person. 

tow,  a.    [TocGH.] 

tow  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [Bug.  toir.  \. ;  -»;/•-••] 

1.  The  act  of  towing. 

"  The  towage  ended  as  fifty  per  cent,  of  such  undertak- 
ings usually  do." — London  Daily  Teleyr> 

2.  The  sum  paid  for  towing. 
*tow-ail,  now-allle,  s.    [TOWEL.] 

t(Sw -an-Ite,  s.  [After  Wheal  Towau,  Cornwall, 
England,  where  fine  crystals  wore  raised ;  suff.  -ite 

Min.:  The  same  as  CHALCOPYEITE  (q.  v.). 

tow -ard,  tow -ards.  (orastbrd,  tbrdsj,  prep., 
adv.  &  a.  [A.  S.  t6weu.nl  (a.)  =  future ;  toweardes= 
toward  (used  as  a  prep.,  with  a  dative  case,  and 
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tow  -ards  (or  as  lords),  preposition  &  adverb. 
[TOWARD.] 

tow -cock,  s.    [Chinese  fow-eofc.] 
Hot. :  (1)  Dolichosiinensis;  (2)  Pigim  smensis. 

*tow'-el  (1),  s.  [TEWEL.]  A  pipe;  the  I'unda- 
ment. 

tow-el  (2),  *tow-ail,  'tow  allle,  *tow-ell,  «. 
[Fr.  <ou«»(te  =  a  towel;  O.  Fr.  toaille,  toeilte;  Low 
Lat.  toacula;  Sp.  toalla;  Hal.  tmmglia.  All  of 
Teutonic  origin,  from  O.K.  Ger.  twahilla,  dwahilla ; 
M.H.Ger.dwehele;  Ger.  zwehle=a  towel,  from  O. 
H.  Ger.  twahan;  M.  H.  Ger.  dti>ahen=to  wash  ;  Icel. 
thi'd  (pa.  par.  thveginn) ;  Dan.  roe ;  A.  S.  thwedn  (for 
thmahan) ;  Goth.  f?»eaban=to  wash.  Cf.  Out.  dwaai 
=  a  towel;  dweil=a  clout.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  cloth  used  for  wiping  the  hands, 
face,  &c.,  especially  after  washing  any  cloth  used 
as  a  wiper  in  domestic  use. 

"The  attendants  water  for  their  hands  supply: 
And  having  wash'd,  with  silken  towels  dry." 

Dryden:  Virgil's  jEneid,  i.  983. 

II.  Ecclesiastical: 

I.  The  rich  covering  of  silk  and  gold  which  used 


mass. 

2.  A  linen  altar-cloth.  • 
**!\  (1)  A  lead  towel:  A  bullet.    (Slang.) 

"  Rub  his  pate  with  a  pair  of  lead  towels." 

James  Smith. 

(2)  Anoaken  towel:  A  cudgel.    (Slang.) 


H  B»ru»,-uj  become.     Weard  occurs  as  the  second 
element  in  many  A.  S.  adjectives,  as  afice ard=ab- 
sent,  j'ifantoeard=outward,  «pweard=upward,  &c.J 
A.  As  preposition  (of  both  forms) : 

1.  In  the  direction  of. 

"He  set  his  face  toward  the  wilderness."—  .\umbers, 
xxiv.  1. 

2.  Often  used  to  express  destination  rather  than 
direction,  and  almost  as  equivalent  to  to. 

"  I  must  away  this  night  toward  Padua." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

3.  With  direction  to,  in  a  moral  sense ;  with  re- 
spect to ;  regarding. 

"His  eye  shall  be  evil  toward  his  brother."—  Deut. 
xxviii.  64. 

*4.  With  a  tendency,  aim,  or  purpose  to ;  aiming 
at  or  contributing  to. 

"  Doing  everything  safe  toward  your  love  and  honor." 
Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  4. 

*5.  With  reference  or  respect  to ;  as  regards. 
"  I  will  be  thy  adversary  (oicarii  Anne  Page."—  Shakesp.: 
Slerry  Wites,  ii.  S. 
6.  Nearly,  about. 

"Toward  three  or  four  o'clock." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  III.  6. 

*1T  It  was  sometimes  divided  by  tmesis. 
"Such  trust  have  we  through  Christ  to  God-ward."— 
2  Corinth,  iii.  4. 

*B.  As  adv.  (of  both  forms) :  In  preparation ;  near 
at  hand. 

"  We  have  a  trifling,  foolish  banquet  toward. 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5. 

C.  As  adjective  (of  the  form  toward,  pronounced 
to'-werd) : 

1.  Yielding,  pliable,  docile,  obedient;  ready  to 
learn  or  do ;  not  froward. 

"Thei  be  taught  to  enstructe  and  bringe  vp  siche 
towerde  yonge  men  in  the  knowledge  of  tongues  and 
worde  of  God."— Joye:  Expoaicion  of  Daniel,  ch.  i. 

*2.  Forward,  bold. 

"  That  is  spoken  like  a  toward  prince." 

Shakeip.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  2. 

*3.  Near  at  hand ;  close. 

"  What  need  I  to  tell  what  a  mischiefe  is  toward,  when 
straw  and  drie  wood  is  cast  into  the  rirer'—  P.  Fines.- 
Instruct.  Christian  Women,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

*to  -ward-11-ness, «.  [Eng.  towardly;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  towardly  ;  docility ;  readi- 
ness to  learn  or  do ;  aptness. 

"There  lacked  no  towardliness,  nor  good  disposition  in 
Ciito's  son,  to  frame  himself  vertuous:  for  he  was  of  so 
good  a  nature,  that  he  shewed  himself  willing  to  follow 
whatsoever  his  father  had  taught  him." — Xorth:  Plutarch, 
p.  298. 

*to -ward-lf,  a.  [Bug.  toward;  -ly.]  Ready  to 
learn  or  do ;  apt,  docile,  obedient ;  compliant  with 
duty. 

"A  very  proper  and  towardly  young  gentleman." — 
Hackluyt:  Vofayet,  i.  600. 

*to  -ward  ness,  no-ward  nesse,  subst.  [Eng. 
toward:  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
towardiy ;  docility,  towardliness. 

"Wonderfull  towardnesse  and  natural  inclinacion  to 
rertue." — Vdall:  Luke  ii 


towerlet 

*4.  Any  building  for  defense  and  shelter. 

"And  bildide  a  tour,  and  hiride  it  to  erthe  titleris  & 
wente  fer  in  pilgrimage."— W'gcliffe:  Matthew  xxi. 

*5.  Costume:  A  high  commode,  or  head-dress, 
worn  by  females  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  and 
Anne.  It  was  composed  of  pasteboard,  ribbons, 
and  lace,  the  two  latter  disposed  in  alternate 
layers;  or  the  ribbons  were  formed  into  high,  stiff- 
ened bows,  covered  or  not,  according  to  taste,  by  a 
lace  scarf  or  veil  that  streamed  down  on  eacli  side 
of  tho  pinnacle. 

"Her  greatest  ingenuity  consists  in  curling  up  her 
Toiere,  and  her  chiefest  care  in  putting  it  on,  for  to  make 
it  fit  right  she  so  bedaubs  her  brow  with  gum  and  powdei 
that  it  glistens  like  a  Woodstreet  cake,  or  ice  dreg  d  wltn 
snow." — The  Ape-Gentle-woman,  or  the  Character  of  an 
Exchange-wench  (1675),  p.  1. 

*6.  High  flight,  elevation. 

*tower-capped,  a.  Surmounted  by  a  towor  or 
towers. 

"Yon  tower-capp'd  Acropolis. 

Byron:  Sieoe  of  Corinth,  i. 

tower-clock,  s.    [TURRET-CLOCK.] 
tower-court,  s.    A  court  or  yard  in  the  interior 

"  Without  the  tower-court  is  a  ruined  chapel."— Scoff: 
Eve  of  St.  John. 

tower-cress,  s. 

Bat. :  Arabis  turrita.  So  named  from  its  having 
been  found  on  tho  tower  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  The  cauline  loaves  are  amplexicaul,  the 


towel-gourd,  s. 

Bot. :  Luff  a  cegyptiaca,  or  pentandra,  Momordica 
Luff  a  (Linn.),  and  the  Louff  or  Louffah  of  the 
Arabs.  [LUFFA.]  Fruit  oblong,  round,  smooth, 
marked  with  longitudinal  lines.  It  is  from  one  to 
three  feet  long,  and  about  three  inches  in  diameter. 
When  cleansed  from  the  pulp  it  is  used  by  tho 
natives  as  a  sponge  or  flesh-rubber,  and  is  also  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  baskets,  gun- 
wadding,  &c.  Louffahs  are  now  largely  imported 
into  other  countries  and  sold  under  their  Arabic 
name  as  flesh-rubbers. 

towel-horse,  s.  A  wooden  frame  or  stand  on 
which  to  hang  towels. 

towel-rack,  s.  A  frame  or  rod  on  which  to  hang 
towels  to  dry. 

towel-roller,  s.  A  revolving  wooden  bar  placed 
horizontally  for  hanging  a  looped  towel  on. 

tow -61  v .  t.  [From  the  phrase  "to  rub  down 
with  an  oaken  towel."]  To  beat  with  a  stick ;  to 
cudgel.  (Slang.)  [TowEL,  «.,  Ii  (2).] 

tow-el-Ing,  t<fw-ell-Ing,  s.    [Eng.  towel  (2),s. ; 

1.  Coarse  linen  fabric,  such  as  huck-a-back,  dia- 

P1»"i  A  towel.    (Browning:  Flight  of  the  Duchess.) 
3.  A  thrashing,  a  scolding.    (Slang.) 

t6w  -Sr,  *tour,  *toure,  *towre,  *tur,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
tur  (Fr.  tour),  from  Lat.  turrem,  accus.  of  turris=& 
tower  ;cogn.  with  Gr.  tursis,  turris= a  tower,  a  bas- 
tion Cf.  Gael.  ton—a  hill,  a  mountain,  a  tor 
(q.  v.);  Irish  tor=a  castle;  Welsh  twr=a  tower; 
A.  S.  forr=a  rock.] 

1.  Arch. :  A  structure  lofty  in  proportion  to  its 
base,  and  circular,  square,  or  polygonal  in  plan, 
frequently  consisting  of  several  stories,  and  either 
insulated  or  forming  part  of  a  church,  castle,  or 
other  edifice.  Towers  have  been  erected  from  tho 
earliest  ages  as  memorials,  and  for  purposes  of 
religion  and  defense. 

if  Of  modern  towers  the  most  notable  are  the 
Eiffel  and  the  Wembley.  The  Eiffel  tower  was 
erected  in  Paris  in  188-89,  by  a  French  engineer, 
from  whom  it  takes  its  name,  and  proved  a  great 
attraction  during  the  exposition  held  there  .the 
latter  year.  It  is  built  of  steel,  and  is  975  feet  high. 
The  Wembley  tower  is  1,150  feet  high,  and  is  built 
of  mild  steel.  It  is  situated  in  Wembley  Park, 
about  six  miles  out  of  London,  England.  The  tops 
of  both  these  towers  are  reached  by  elevators,  and 
afford  fine  views  of  their  surroundings— the  first  of 
tho  city  of  Paris  and  the  second  of  the  country  con- 
tiguous to  London. 

For  the  various  kinds  of  edifices  classed  under  the 

Jneric  title  of  tower,  see  CAMPANILE,  KEEP,  s., 
INARET,  PAGODA,  PEEL,  subst.,  PHAROS,  ROUND 
TOWER,  SPIKE,  STEEPLE. 

*2.  Ancient  War :  A  tall,  movable  wooden  struct- 
ure used  in  storming  a  fortified  place.  The  height 
of  the  tower  was  such  as  to  overtop  the  walls 
and  other  fortifications  of  the  besieged  place,  buch 
towers  wore  frequently  combined  with  a  battering- 
ram,  and  thus  served  the  double  purpose  of  breach- 
ing the  walls  and  giving  protection  to  the  besiegers. 

*3.  A  citadel,  a  fortress. 

"  Thou  hast  been  a  shelter  for  me,  and  a  strong  tower 
from  the  enemy  "—Psalm  Ixi.  8. 
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*tower-crowned,  a.  The  same  as  TOWER-CAPPED 
(q.  v.). 

"He  reach'd  the  summit  of  his  tower-crowned  hill." 
Byron:  Corsair,  i.  14. 

tower-mustard,  s. 

Botany:  Arabis  perfoliata;  called  also  Turrit  is 
glabra.  So  named  because  the  tapering  growth  of 
the  inflorescence  resembles  the  form  of  a  Dutch 
spire.  (Prior.)  Called  also  Towers-mustard,  Tow- 
ers-treacle, and  Towerer.  (Withering.)  It  is  an 
annual  or  biennial,  two  to  three  feet  high,  with 
nearly  glabrous,  glaucous,  obovate,  sinuate  or 
lobed,  radical  leaves,  the  cauline  ones  amplexicaul, 
entire,  and  auricled ;  the  petals  erect,  pale  yellow. 
The  name  Tower-mustard  is  also  applied  to  the 
genus  Turritis.  (Loudon.) 

tower-shell, s.    [TURRITELLA.] 

ttfw'-er,  *tour,  *towre,  v.  i.  &  t.    [TOWER,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  rise  aloft;  to  rise  to  a  great  height. 

"  The  hills  and  precipices  within  land  towered  up  con- 
siderably above  the  tops  of  the  trees." — Anson:  Voyages, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

2.  To  rise  and  fly  high ;  to  soar ;  to  be  lofty  or  emi- 
nent. 

"  He  may  descend  into  profoundness,  or  tower  into  sub- 
limity."— Idler,  No.  1. 

II.  Falconry:   To  rise  like  a  falcon  or  hawk  in 
order  to  descend  on  its  prey ;  hence,  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for  prey.    [PRIDE  (1) ,  s.,  I.  8.] 
*B.  Trans. :  To  rise  aloft  into ;  to  soar  into. 

"  Yet  oft  they  quit 

The  dark,  and  rising  on  stiff  pennons,  tower 
The  mid-aSrial  sky."  Milton  •  P.  L.,  vii.  441. 

tdw'-ered,  a.    [Eng.  tower,  s. ;  -ed.]    Furnished, 
adorned,  or  defended  with  towers. 
"  My  tow'nd  fane,  and  my  rich  city'd  seat. 
With  villages,  and  dorps,  to  make  me  most  compleat. 
Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  21. 

t<Sw  -er er,  subst.     [Eng.  tower;  -er.]     [TOWEE-, 

*t<5w  -er-et,  *towr-et,  s.  [Eng.  tower,  s. ;  dimin. 
suff.  -et.]  A  small  tower.  [TOURELLE.] 

"  It  was  dowble  walled  with  many  highe  and  strong 
towrets." — Joye:  Exposition  of  Daniel,  ch.  i. 

tow  -er-Ing,  a.    [Eng.  tower;  -ing.] 

1.  Rising  or  soaring  aloft. 

"  There  from  the  chase  Jove's  tow'ring  eagle  bears, 
On  golden  wings,  the  Phrygian  to  the  stars." 

Pope:  Statins;  The  Bard,  640. 

2.  Rising  to  a  height;  very  high. 

"  Lewis,  in  spite  of  highheeled  shoes  and  a  towering 
wig,  hardly  reached  the  middle  height." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  Extreme,  violent, outrageous,  furious.  (Colloq-) 
"Russell  went  into  a  towering  passion." — Slacaulay: 

Hist.^  Eng.,  ch.  ixii. 

ftdw'-er-let,  e.  [Eng.  tower;  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 
A  small  tower ;  a  turret. 

"  Our  guiding  star 
Now  from  its  towerlet  streameth  far." 

J.  Baillte,  in  Annandale. 


b6il,    b6?;     pout,    jowl;     cat.    5ell,    chorus,     chin,    bench;    go,     ftem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Senopnon     exist    ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  snan.     -tlon.     -siou  =  shun;     Won,     -§lon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    .  &c.  =bel,     del. 


towerwort 

tow  -6r-w5rt,  «.    [Eng.  tower,  and  wort.] 

Hot.:  A  book-name  for  Arabia  perfuliata.  [TowER- 

MTJSTAKD.] 

HOW  -ST-f,  adject.     [Eug.  tovtr.  s. :  -y.]   Having 
towers;  adorned  or  defended  with  towers  ;  towm-d. 
(Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  vii.  103.) 
tow  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [Tow,  p.] 
A.  &  B.  .eU  pr.  par.  cfr  particip.  adj. :     (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -4s  subst. :  \  modeof  dragginga  vessel  through 
the  water  by  a  rope  from  another  vessel,  or  from  the 
shore. 

towing-bridle, «. 

Nautical:  A  chain  with  a  hook  at  each  end  for 
attaching  a  towing-rope  to. 

towing-net,  s.  A  not  to  be  towed  behind  a  mov- 
ing ship  with  the  view  of  collecting  specimens  of 
marine  animals  and  plants.  It  is  generally  made  of 
bunting  or  similar  material  sewed  around  a  wooden 
hoop.  The  cords  intended  to  keep  it  in  its  place 
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town-councillor,  suhst.    A  member  of  a  town- 
council,  wlio  is  not  an  alderman. 

town- cress,  s. 

Bot.:  Lcj>i(lium  sativum,  the  Garden  Cress. 

town-crier,  *.  A  public  crier;  one  who  makes 
proclamation  of  public  meetings,  auctions,  looeg, 
&c.,  generally  with  sound  of  a  bell. 
_  "If  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  your  players  do,  I  had  as 
lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines."—  .SV|«A>3/...  Hanilrt, 
iii.  1. 

town-hall,  s.    A  large  hall  or  building  belonging 
to  a  town,  in  which  the  meetings  of  the  town-council 
are  usually  held,  and  which  is  also  frequently  used 
as  a  place  of  publi«  assembly  ;  a  town-house. 
"These  came  together  in  the  newYotrnJinH." 

Longfellow:  Poet's  Tale. 

town-house,  s. 

1.  A  town-hall ;  an  hotel  de  ville. 
"A  town-house  built  at  one  end  will  front  the  church 
that  stands  at  the  other."—  Addison:  On  Itnlu. 


towing-path,  K.  The  track  on  the  berme  of  a 
canal  for  the  draft  animals. 

towing-post,  towing-tlmber,  s.  A  stout  post 
on  the  deck  of  a  tug-boat  to  fasten  the  towing  line 
to. 

towing-rope, s.    [TOW-ROPE.] 

town,  *toun,  *towne,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  f«n=a  fence, 
a  homestead,  a  village,  a  town,  from  tynan=t<> 
inclose;  cogn.  with  Dut.  futn=a  fence,  a  hedge; 
Icel.  fitn=an  inclosnre,  a  homestead,  a  dwelling- 
house  ;  O.H.  Ger.  zun=a  hedge ;  Ger.zaun;  cf.  also 
Ir.  &  dael.  dun=&  fortress;  Wei.  din— a  hill-fort; 
dinos—a  town.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  place  inclosed  or  fenced  in ;  a  collection  of 
houses  inclosed  within  walls,  hedges,  or  the  like  for 
defense ;  a  walled  or  fortified  place. 

"Seven  walled  totem  of  strength." 

Shakeep.:  Henry  VI. ,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  4. 

2.  A  _collection  of  houses,  larger  than  a  village. 
(Used!  in  a  general  sense,  and  including  city.    Often 
used  in  opposition  to  country,  in  which  case  it  is 
preceded  by  the  definite  article.) 

IT  The  term  is  often  used  absolutely,  and  without 
the  proper  name  of  the  particular  place,  to  denote 
the  metropolis,  county-town,  or  a  particular  city,  in 
which,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  which,  the  speaker  or 
writer  is;  as,  to  live  in  town,  to  go  to  town,  to  be  in 
town.  In  this  usage  the  nearest  large  city  is  the 
town  particularly  referred  to  in  most  cases. 

3.  A  number^  of   adjoining  or  nearly  adjoining 
houses,  to  which  belongs  a  regular  market,  and 
which  is  not  a  city. 

"  Razeth  your  cities  and  subverts  your  towns." 

Hhni-esp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  8. 

4.  The  body  of  inhabitants,   residing  in  a  town; 
the  townspeople. 

"The  toicn  will  rise."— Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  3. 

5.  A  township  ;  the  whole  territory  within  certain 
limits. 

6.  A    farm    or   farmstead;  a  farmhouse  with  its 
outbuildings.     (Scotch.) 

"The  door  was  locked,  as  is  usual  in  landward  toicns  in 
this  country." — Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  viii. 

II.  Law:  A  tithing,  a  vill ;  a  sub-division  of  a 
county,  as  a  parish  is  a  sub-division  of  a  diocese. 
(Blackstone:  Comment.,  Int.,  §5.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of 
a  town  ;  urban  ;  as,  town  life,  toirn  manners. 

TT  Town  and  gown:  [Gowx,  s.]. 

"town-adjutant,  s. 

Mil.:  An  officer  formerly  on  the  staff  of  a  garri- 
son, and  ranking  as  a  lieutenant.  His  duties  were 
to  maintain  discipline,  &c. 

•town-box,  8.  The  money-chest  of  a  town  or 
municipal  corporation  ;  common  fund. 

"  Upon  the  confiscation  of  them  to  their  toim-box  or 
exchequer." — Ganden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  11. 

town-clerk,  s. 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  clerk  to  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion.   In  this  country  his  duties  are  for  the  most 
part  those  of  a  mere  servant  of  the  corporation  which 
elects  him.    His  duties  comprise  the  keeping  the 
records  of  the  town,  and  entering  its  official  pro- 
ceedings. 

2.  Scripture:  The  translation,  in  Acts  xix.  35  (A. 
V.  &  R.  V.),  of  Gr.  4io  grammateus=thQ  keeper  of 
the  city  records. 

town-council,  subst.  The  governing  body  in  a 
municipal  corporation  elected  oy  the  people.  Their 
principal  duties  are  to  manage  the  property  of  the 
town,  impose  taxes  for  public  purposes,  and  pass 
by-laws  for  the  proper  government  of  the  town. 


2.  A  _  private  residence  or  mansion  in    town,  in 
opposition  to  one  in  the  country, 
town-land,  s.  Land  near  a  town.   [TOWX-PARK.] 
"Two  or  three  cabins  gathered  together  were  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  town,  and  the  land  adjoining  thereto  is 
called  a  town-land."— Hiss  Eilgeicorth:  Ennui,  ch.  viii. 

"town-major,  s. 

Mil.:  &  garrison  officer,  ranking  with  a  captain. 
His  duties  were  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  town- 
adjutant  (q.  v.). 

town-meeting,  s.  A  meeting  of  a  town-council, 
or  trustees,  for  transaction  of  legal  business. 

*town-rake,  s.  A  man  living  loosely  about  town ; 
a  rake. 

town-talk,  s.  The  common  talk  of  a  town,  or  the 
subject  of  general  conversation. 

"  Was  much  noised  abroad,  not  only  in  the  town  where 
he  dwelt,  but  also  it  began  to  be  the  town-talk  in  some 
other  places."— Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

"town-top,  parish-top,  s.  A  large  top,  formerly 
common  in  English  villages,  for  public  exercise.  It 
was  whipped  by  several  boys  at  the  same  time. 

town-weed,  s. 

Bot.:  Mercurial  is  perennis.  From  its  growth  in 
towns  and  town  gardens.  (Pratt.)  More  probably 
M.  annua.  (Britten  <£  Holland.) 

*t<Jwned,  a.  [Eng.  town;  -ed.]  Furnished  with 
towns. 

"The  continent  is  ...  very  well  peopled  and  toicned." 
Ilackluuf:  Voyages,  iii.  254. 

*t6wn  -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  town;  -ish.]  Pertaining  to 
or  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  or  of 
their  mode  of  life,  manners,  customs,  &c. 

"  Would  nedes  go  se  her  toicnish  sisters  house." 

Wnat:  Of  the  Meant  and  Sure  Estate. 
*t<5wn  -less,  «.    [Eng.  t own :  -less. ]    Having   no 
town  or  towns ;  destitute  of  towns. 

•town -let,  *town-lette,  s.  [Eng.  toirn;  dim. 
suff.  -let.]  A  small  town. 

"The  poor  schoolmaster  of  a  provincial  townlet." — 
Southey:  Doctor,  ch.  cxviii. 

Town  '-ley1,  s.    [Prop,  name.]    (See  compound.) 

Townley-marbles,  s.  pi.  A  collection  of  Greek 
and  Roman  sculpture,  forming  a  portion  of  the 
gallery  of  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
so  named  after  Charles  Townley.  Esq.,  of  Townley, 
Lancashire,  by  whom  the  collection  was  made. 

*t6wn  -scape,  8.  [Formed  from  town,  on  analogy 
of  landscape  (q.  v.).]  A  view  of  a  town. 

"  It  is  a  landscape,  or  rather  a  toumscape." — Lord  R. 
Gotper:  Figure  Painters  of  Holland,  p.  66. 

t<5wns -folk  ((  silent),  s.    [Eng.  town,  and  folk.} 
The  people  of  a  town  or  city ;  townspeople, 
town -ship,  nowne-shyp,   s.    [English   town; 

-8/lip.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  corporation  of  a  town  ;  the  district  or  ter- 
ritory of  a  town. 

"I  am  but  a  poor  petitioner  of  our  whole  township." — 
Shakesp.:  Urury  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  3. 

2.  A  territorial  district,  subordinate  to  a  county, 
into  which  many  of  the  states  are  divided,  and  com- 
prising an  area  of  five,  six,  seven,  or  perhaps  ton 
miles  square,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  invested 
with  certain  powers  for  regulating  their  own  affairs, 
such  as  repairing  roads,  providing  for  the  poor,  &c. 

II.  Law:  A  town  or  vill,  where  there  are  more 
than  one  in  a  parish, 
townf  -man,  s.    [Eng.  town,  and  man.] 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  a  town.    In  this  sense  chiefly 
used  in  contradistinction  to  Gownsman,  1.  (q.  v.) 

2.  One  of  the  same  town  with  another. 

3.  A  selectman  ;  an  officer  of  a  town  in  New  Eng- 
land, who  assists  in  managing  the  affairs  of  a  town. 


toxodon 

towns  -peo-ple,  .•>.  pi.  [Eng.  foicn,  and  people.] 
The  inhabitants  of  a  town  or  city,  townsfolk; 
especially  in  distinction  from  country-folk. 

town -ward,  town  wards,  mlr.  [Eng.  ton-,,; 
•ward,  -wards.]  Toward  the  town  ;  in  the  direction 
of  the  town. 

"Thus  he  spake,  and  turn'd  the  oxen 
ftoMMMMMj  sad  they  went,  and  slow." 
BIooMai  Lays  of  Highlands  and  Islands,  p.  16. 
*tOWr  -Bt,  8.      [TOWEHET.] 

T6ws.-er,s.  [Eng.  tows(e),  v. ;  -er.]  A  name  fre- 
quently given  to  a  dog,  originally  either  from  its 
rough  coat,  or  from  a  habit  of  worrying.  Now  used 
without  any  special  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  [TotraE,  p.] 

tows -le,  adj.  [Eng.  tows(e) ;  -ie=-y.]  Rough, 
shaggy.  (Xorth  and  Scotch.) 

"  His  breast  was  white,  his  tmrzir  back 
Weel  clad  wi'  coat  of  glossy  black." 

Burns.  The  Tu'a  />•>;/*. 

tow  -?.  *tow-ie,  a.  [Eug.  tow  (2),  s. ;  -;/.]  Con- 
sisting of,  resembling,  or  of  the  nature  of  tow. 

"  When  they  be  sufficiently  watered,  you  shall  know  by 
the  skin  or  rind  thereof  if  it  be  loose  and  readie  to  depart 
from  the  ton-ie  substance  of  the  stem."— P  Holland'  Plhui 
bk.  xix..  ch.  i. 

tox  as  -ter,  s.  [Gr.  toxon—&  bow,  and  ash~r=a 
star.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Echinoidea,  characteristic 
of  the  Lower  Neocomian.  ( Owen.) 

tox  -Ic,  tox  -Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  toxikon=  (poison)  for 
smearing  arrows  with,  from  toxon=a  bow.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  poison;  poisonous. 

tox  -Ic-ant,  subst.  [English  toxic;  -ant.]  A  term 
applied  by  Dr.  Richardson  to  a  poison  of  a  stimu- 
lating, narcotic,  anaesthetic  nature,  which,  when 
habitually  indulged  in,  seriously  affects  the  health. 

tox-l9  -I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  toxic;  -ity.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  toxic. 

"The  limit  of  toxicity  was  calculated." — London  Times. 

tOX-I-c6-16g  -Ic-al,  a.  I  Eng.  tojcicolog(y) ;  -teal.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  toxicology. 

tox-I-c6-lo£  -Ic-al-iy,  atlr.  [Eng.  toxicolooical ; 
•I".]  In  a  toxicological  manner  ;  according  to  the 
principles  of  toxicology. 

tox-I-cSl  -6-«st,  s.  (English  toxicotog(y) ;  -ist.] 
One  who  is  skilled  in  toxicology ;  one  who  treats  of 
poisons. 

tOX-I-col-6-gy,  s.  [Greek  r<m'A"on=poison,  for 
smearing  arrows ;  toxon  =  a  bow  (in  pi.  toxa  =  bow 
and  arrows,  sometimes  arrows  only),  and  logos=& 
word,  a  discourse.]  That  branch  of  medicine  which 
treats  of  poisons  and  their  antidotes,  or  of  the  mor- 
bid and  deleterious  effects  of  excessive  and  inor- 
dinate doses  and  quantities  of  medicine. 

tox  &-cam'-pa,  s.  [Gr.  toxon=a  bow,  and  kampe 
=  a  caterpillar.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  Toxocampidre 
(q.  v.).]  Toxocampa,  pastinum  and  T.  craccce  are 
two  best  known  species. 

tSx-d-cam'-pI-dse,  s.  i>l.  [Mod.  Lat toxocamp(a) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Noctuiua.  Moths  of  mod- 
erate size,  the  thorax  smooth  with  a  raised  collar ; 
abdomen  smooth,  somewhat  flattened;  the  wings 
not  dentate.  Larva  smooth,  elongate,  attenuated 
at  each  end,  with  sixteen  legs. 

tox  Sc  -er-as,  s.  [Gr.  toxon=a  bow,  and  keroa 
=  a  horn.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Ammonitidse,  having  the 
shell  simply  arcuate  or  bent  like  a  horn.  Twenty 
species,  ranging  from  the  Lower 
Oolites  to  the  Gault,  but  the 
genus  is  characteristically 
Cretaceous. 

tox  oc   Sr-us,  subst.    [Toxo- 

CERAS.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of   Collem- 
bola,  with  three  species,  two  of   Toxoceras  Annu- 
which  (Toxocerus  plumbevs  and  lare. 

T.  niger)  are  European.    (Lub- 
uock.) 

t6x'-6-don,  subst.  [Gr.  toxon=n  bow,  and  odous 
(genit.  odontoB)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Owen's  Toxodontia  (q.  v.). 
They  were  about  the  size  of  a  Hippopotamus ;  the 
teeth  consist  of  large  incisors,  very  small  lower 
canines,  and  strongly-curved  molars,  all  with  per- 
sistent roots.  According  to  Cope,  the  tarsal  bones 
more  nearly  resemble  those  of  the  Proboscidea  than 
any  other  Known  Ungulates.  The  genus  was  dis- 
covered by  Darwin,  and  many  specimens  have  since 
been  found  in  Pleistocene  deposits  near  Bnenos 
Ayres,  and  have  been  described  by  Owen,  Gervais, 
and  Bnrmeistor. 


fate,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     wii,    wet,    here,    camel,     hSr,     thgre;     pine,    pit,     sire,    sir,    marine;     g5,    p5t, 
or,     wore,    wplf,     w8rk,     who,    s&n;     mute,    cub,     cttre,    unite,     cfir,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


toxodontia 

tSx  &-d8n  --tl-»  (tlasshl),  s.pl.    [TOXODON.) 
PalceontoL:  An  order  of  Mammalia  founded  by 

Owen  for  the  reception  of  the  genera  Toxodon  and 

Nesodon  (q.  v.). 
tOX-6ph  -I-llte,  s.&a.     [Gr.  toxon  =  a  bow.  and 

phili_'<>  =  to  love.] 

A.  As  subst  .  :  A  lover  of  archery  ;  ono  who  devotes 
much  time  to  exercise  witli  the  bow  and  arrow. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  archery. 

"By  newer  and  fresher  toxophilitt  dutu."—  Field,  July 
16,  1887. 

*tOX-5ph-I-lIt  -1C,  a.  [Eng.  toxophilit(e);  -iV.J 
The  same  as  TOXOPHILITE  (q.  v.). 

*tox-5ph  -My%  s.    LToxopHiLiTE.J    Archery. 

"A  very  high  reputation  among  the  votaries  of  tox- 
ophily."—  Field,  July  16,  1887. 

tox    6  te$,  s.    [Or.  toxotes^o.  bowman.] 

1.  Ichtht/.:  A  genus  of  Squamipinnes  (q.  v.),  with 

two    species,    from   the  East  Indies.    Body   short, 

compressed,    covered 

with  scales  of  a  moder- 

ate size;  snout  pointed, 

with  wide  lateral  mouth 

and     projecting     under 

jaw  ;    one    dorsal,    with 

five  strong  spines  on  pos- 

terior part  of  the  back  ; 

anal  with  three  spines. 

Toxotes    jaculator,    the 

more    common   species, 

ranges  to  the  coast  of 

Australia.    It   owes   its 

specific   name    to    its 

habit    of    throwing    a 

drop  of  water  at  insects 

which  it  sees  near  the 

surface  in  order  to  make 

them    fall    in,    and    so 

bring   them    within    its 

reach.  The  Malays  keep 

it  in  a  bowl  in  order  to 

witness    this     habit, 


Toxotes  Jaculator. 


, 

which  persists  in  captivity. 
2.  Palceont.  :  From  the  Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca. 
t6y  (1),  s.  &  a.    [Dut.  fui'0=tools,  utensils,  imple- 
ients,    trash;    speeltuig  —  playthings,  toys;    Icel. 


trash;  spielzeug^toys^  from  spiel  =  a  game,  play; 
cf.Dut.  too£= attire, ornament;  tooien=to  adorn.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 
*1.  A  nick-nack,  an  ornament,  a  bauble. 

"Any  eilk,  any  thread,  any  toys  for  your  head." 

Shakeap.:   Winter's  Tale,  iv.  2. 

*2.  A  thing  for  amusement,  but  of  no  real  value; 
a  trifle.  (Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  PL  /.,  iv.  1.) 

3.  A  child's  plaything. 

"Men  deal  with  life  as  children  with  theirplay, 
Who  first  misuse,  then  cast  their  toys  away." 

Camper:  Hope,  128. 

4.  A  matter  of  no  importance ;  a  trine. 

"Is  duty  a  mere  sport,  or  an  employ? 
Life  Hn  intrusted  talent,  or  a  toyf" 

Cowper;  Retirement,  65C. 

*5.  Folly;  trifling  practice;  silly  opinion. 

"The  things  which  so  long-experience  of  all  ages  hath 
confirmed  and  made  profitable,  let  us  not  presume  to 
condemn  as  follies  and  toys." — Hooker.-  Ecclett.  Polity. 

*6.  Amorous  dalliance;  play,  sport. 

"So  said  he.  and  forbore  not  glance  or  toy 

Of  amorous  intent."        Milton:  I'.  L.,  ii.  1,034. 
*7.  An  old  story;  a  silly  tale. 

"I  never  may  believe 
These  antic  fables,  nor  these  fairy  toys." 

Stiakesp,;  Midsummer  Niyht'a  Dream,  v.  3. 

*8.  An  idle  fancy ;  an  odd  conceit. 

"  The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation. 
Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  \.  4. 

*9.  A  slight  representation. 

"Shall  that  which  hath  always  received  this  construc- 
tion, be  now  disguised  with  a  toy  of  novelty." — Hooker: 
Secies.  Polity. 

*10.  The  same  as  TOY-MUTCH  (q.  v.). 

"  Enveloped  in  a  toy,  from  under  the  protection  of 
which  some  of  her  grey  tresses  had  escaped."-— Scott:  Old 
Mortality,  ch.  xxxiz. 

11.  A  toy-dog  (q.  v.). 

"In  the  Toys  equal  first  went  to  the  well-known  Wee 
Flower  and  a  very  good  black-and-tan  called  Little  Jem." 
—Field,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  or  used  as  a  toy  or  plaything, 
not  for  actual  service 

"Whose  career  is  not  unfrequently  brought  to  a  close 
by  the  bursting  of  a  toy  cannon."—  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 
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*T  To  take  toy  :  To  he  restive  :  to  start. 

"The  hot  horse,  hot  as  fire, 
Took  toy  at  this."  Tici,  A'o6/e  Kinsmen,  v.  4. 

toy-dog,  *.    A  toy-terrier  (q.  v.). 

toy-mutch,  x.  A  close  linen  or  woolen  cap, 
without  lace,  frill,  or  border,  and  with  flaps  cover- 
ing the  neck  and  part  of  the  shoulders,  worn  by  old 
women.  (Scotch.) 

toy-spaniel,  «.  A  breeder's  name  for  spaniels 
fi|.  v.i  of  the  King  Charles  and  Kleuheim  breed. 
(  V.  Shaw :  Book  of  the  Dog,  ch.  xxiii. ) 

toy-terrier,  s.  A  pigmy  variety  of  the  Black- 
and-tan  Terrier.  (See  extract.) 

"  In-breeding  is  certain,  if  carried  too  far,  to  stunt  the 
srowth  of  any  animal,  and  this  is,  without  any  doubt, 
the  means  by  which  the  modern  t>,>i-ti>rn'rr  was  first  orig- 
inated.'*— r.  S/HW.  Hook  of  the  Dog,  ch.  xxii. 

»ttfy,  v.  i.  &  t.    [TOY,  «.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  dally  amorously ;  to  play,  to  sport. 
"Whiles  thus  she  talked,  and  whiles  thus  she  toyil." 

Spenser:  F.  <j.,  II.  vi.  11. 

2.  To  trifle. 

"They  prophane  holy  baptisme  in  tui/iiiy  foolishly,  for 
that  they  ask  questions  of  an  infant  which  cannot 
answer."— Hooker:  Ecoles.  Polity,  bk.  v.,  g  64.  [Note.] 

B.  Trans. :  To  treat  foolishly. 

*tdy  -er,  s.  [Eng.  toy ;  -er.]  One  who  toys;  one 
who  is  full  of  trifling  tricks ;  a  trifler. 

"Wanton  Cupid,  idle  toyer."—J.  Harrison. 
*tdy'-f  ftl,  a.    [Eng.  toy ;  -ful(l).}    Full  of  trifling 
play  or  dalliance ;  sportive,  gamesome. 

"  It  quick'ned  next  a  toyful  ape." 

Donne:  Progress  of  the  Soul. 

noT  Ish,  *tOl-esh,  a.    [Eng.  toy  ;  -«h.] 

1.  Trifling,  wanton. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  toy  or  plaything ;  fit  for  a 
child's  plaything. 

"Away,  ye  tnitifth  reeds,  that  once  could  please 
My  softer  lips,  and  lull  my  cares  to  ease." 

1'oinfret:  />/««  Xoi'isxinia. 

3.  Small ;  like  a  toy  dog. 

"Richmond  Puzzle,  fourth  prize,  is  at  present  small 
and  toijish."— Field,  Jan.  23, 18t6. 

*t6T-Ish-l3?,  adv.  [English  toylsh ;  -In.']  In  a 
toyish  or  trifling  manner. 

*t6y -Ish-ness,  «.  [English  toyish, '-ness.]  Dis- 
position to  toy  or  trifle  ;  wantonness ;  trifling. 

"Your  society  will  discredit  that  toyishtiestt  of  wanton 
fancy  that  plays  tricks  with  words,  and  frolics  with  the 
caprices  of  frothy  imagination."—  Glanvill:  Scepsis  Soi- 
entiflca. 

t<Jy  -m$n,  s.  [Eng.  toy,  and  man.]  One  who 
deals  in  toys. 

"  Milliners,  toymen,  and  jewellers  came  down  from 
London." — Macaulay:  Hist,  Enu.,  ch.  iii. 

t6^  -6,  8.    [Guianan.] 

Hot.  <£  Pharm. :  An  unidentified  fragrant  plant 
growing  in  British  (iuiana.    An  infusion  and  syrup 
of  the  leaves  and  stems  are  employed  as  a  remedy 
in  chronic  coughs.     (Treas.of  Bot.~) 
*t6^-OUS,  a.    [Eng.  toy;  -OTIS.]    Trifling. 
"  Against  the  hare  in  all 
Prove  toyous." 

Warner:  Alblons  England,  v.  27. 

to"y  -8h5p,  s.  [Eng.  toy  and  shop.]  A  shop  where 
toys  are  kept  for  sale. 

"Fans,  silks,  ribbands,  laces,  and  pewgaws,  lay  so 
thick  together,  that  the  heart  was  nothing  else  but  a  ton- 
shop." — Addison. 

*t6y-s6me,  a.  [Eng.  toy;  -some.]  Disposed  to 
toy  or  trifle ;  wanton. 

"  Two  or  three  toytame  things  were  said  by  my  lord."— 
Richardson:  Sir  C.  Orandison,  v.  299. 

toyte,  v.  i.  [Of-  totter.']  To  totter  with  or  as 
with  old  age.  (Scotch.) 

"  We've  worn  to  crazy  years  thepither; 
We'll  toyte  about  wi'  line  anither." 

Burns.-  To  his  Auld  Mare  Maggie. 

tfjy  -w5rt,  s.  [Eng.  ton, And  wort,  t rom  the  re- 
semblance of  the  seed-vessel  to  a  toy  purse.] 

Bot. :  Capsella  Bursa-pastoris. 

*toze,  t'.  t.  [TotJSE,  TOWSE.]  To  pull  by  vio- 
lence. 

"Think'st  thou,  for  that  I  insinuate,  or  toze  from  thee 
thy  business,  I  am  therefore  no  courtier?"— Shakesp.- 
Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

"to-zJSa.  [Towsy,]  Resembling  teased  wool; 
soft. 

T  -plate,  s.    [The  letter  T,  and  plate.] 

1.  An  angle-iron  of  T-form,  having  two  branches. 

2.  A  carriage-iron  for  strengthening  a  joint,  such 
as  at  the  intersection  of  the  tongue  and  cross-bar; 
the  coupling-pole,  or  reach,  and  the  hind  axle. 


trace 

*tra   be-a,  s.    [Lat.] 

Romini  Antiq.:  A  robe  of  state  worn  by  kings, 
consuls,  augurs,  &c.,  in  ancient  Rome. 

tra  -be-at-ed,  adj.  [Lat.  trabs  (genit.  (ra&i's)=a 
beam.] 

Arch. :  Furnished  with  an  entablature. 

tra-bg-a  -tion,  s.    [TEABEATED.] 
Arch. :  The  same  as  ENTABLATURE  (q.  T.). 
tra-bec  -u-la  ( pi.  tra-bec  -u-lse),  trab-e-cule, 
.s.    [Lat.,  dimm.from  trabs  (genit.  fra6is)=a  beam.} 

1.  Anat.  (pi.):  Bars;  spec,  used  of  the  trabeculB? 
of  the  cranium;  longitudinal  cartilaginous  bars  in 
the   embryonic   skull   inclosing  the  Sella  turcica 
(q.  v.).    There  are  also  trabeculee  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  the  spleen,  &c. 

2.  Bot. :  A   cross  bar  occurring  in  the  teeth  of 
many  mosses. 

tra-bec -u-late,  tra-bec  -u-lar,  a.    [TBABEC- 

ULA.] 

Bot. :  Furnished  with  a  trabecula. 

trab  -e-cfile,  s.    [TKABECHLA.] 

tra;e  (1),  s.  [Fr.=to  trace,  a  footprint,  a  path,  a 
tract,  from  tracer=to  trace,  to  follow,  to  pursue ; 
trasser=to  delineate,  to  trace  out,  from  an  hypo- 
thetical Low  Lat.  tractio,  from  Lat.  tractus,  pa. 
par.  of  traho=to  drag,  to  draw  ;  cf.  Ital.  tracciare  = 
to  trace,  to  devise;  Sp.  rraza?-=to  plan,  to  sketch. J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  mark  left  by  anything  passing ;  a  track. 

"  Streaking  the  ground  with  sinuous  trace." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  481. 

2.  A  mark,  impression,  or  visible  appearance  of 
anything  remaining  when  the  thing  itself  is  lost  or 
to  longer  exists ;  a  visible  evidence  of_  something 
having  been ;  remains,  token,  vestige,  sign. 

"There  are  not  the  least  traces  of  it  to  be  met ,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  ornaments  being  taken  from  Trajan's 
arch,  and  set  up  to  the  conqueror." — Addison:  On  Italy. 

3.  A  small  or  insignificant  quantity.    (Lit.  A  fig.) 
"  But  there  was  a  trace  of  truth  in  the  words;  they  were 

smart  as  well  ae  silly." — Field,  Aug.  27,  1887. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Fort.:  The  ground-plan  of  a  work. 

2.  Geom.:  The  intersection  of  a  plane  with  one 
of  the  planes  of  projection.    The  trace  on  the  verti- 


plane  are  Known  the  plane  is  said  to  be  known; 
that  is,  a  plane  is  given  by  its  traces. 

trace  (2),  nraice,  *trayce,  subst.  [O.  Fr.  tmi/s, 
prob.  a  plural  form  equivalent  to  Fr.  traits,  pi.  of 
trait=&  trace.]  [TEAIT.l 

1.  Saddlery :  A  strap,  chain,  or  rope  attached  i 
the  hames,  collar,  or  breast-band  of  a  set  of  har- 
ness, and  to  the  single-tree  or  other  part  of  a  veh  icle, 
and  by  which  the  vehicle  is  drawn. 

2.  Angling :  A  line. 

"I  have  found  a  very  long  trace  or  snood  a  source  of 
embarrassment." — Field,  Jan.  9,  1886. 

trace-buckle,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  long,  heavy  buckle  used  in  attaching: 
a  trace  to  a  tug. 

trace-fastener,  s.  A  hook  or  catch  to  attach 
the  hind  end  of  a  trace  to  a  single-tree  or  splinter- 
bar. 

trace-hook,  s.  A  hook  on  the  end  of  a  single- 
tree or  splinter-bar  to  which  the  trace  is  attached. 

tra?e  W,v.  t.  &  «'•    [TRACE  (!),«. ] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  follow  the  trace  or  tracks  of;  to  track. 
"Tracing  the  Eske  from  its  source  till  it  joins  the  sea 

at  Musselburgh."—  Scott:  Oray  Brother.    (Note.) 

2.  To  follow  by  some  mark  or  marks  left  by  the 
thing  followed;   to  follow  by  signs  or  tokens;  to 
discover  by  signs  or  tokens. 

"The  gift,  whose  office  is  the  giver's  praise, 
To  trace  him  in  his  word,  his  works,  his  ways." 

Coicper:  Table  Talk,  751. 

*3.  To  follow  with  exactness. 

"  That  servile  path  thou  nobly  dost  decline, 
Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line." 

Denham:  To  Sir  Richard  Fansliair. 

4.  To  draw  out;  to  delineate  with  marks. 

"  In  this  chart  I  have 'laid  down  no  land,  nor  traced  out 
any  shore  but  what  I  saw  myself." — CooA.-:  First  Voyage, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

5.  To  copy,  as  a  drawing,  engraving,  writing,  &c., 
by  following  the  lines  and  marki:  ,g  them  on  a  sheet 
superimposed,  through  which  they  are  visible. 

6.  To  form  in  writing ;  to  write. 

"The  signature  of  another  plainly  appeared  to  have 
been  traced  by  a  hand  shaking  with  emotion." — Macaulay. 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liv. 


boll,    t>6f;     pfiut,    ]6%1;    cat,    c.ell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -alon  =  shun;      -tion,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous, 


sin,    a?;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-slous  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


trace 

*7.  To  walk  over;  to  traverse. 

"We  do  trace  this  alley  up  and  down." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  1 
**.  To  ornament  with  tracery. 

"Deep-set  windows  stained  and  traced." 

Tennyson;  Palace  uf  Art,  49. 

9.  To  follow  step  by  step ;  as,  to  trace  one's  de- 
scent. 

*B.  Intransitive1 : 

1.  To  walk,  to  traverse,  to  travel. 

"Tracing  and  traversing,  now  here,  now  there." 

Spenser;  Ft  Q.,  IV.  vii.  28. 

2.  To  be  descended. 

"The  Belvoir  Senator  and  the  Brocklesby  Harbinger 
traced  directly  to  the  Fitzwilliam."—  F ielcl,  Sept.  4, 1886. 

tra$e  (2),  v.  t.    [A  variant  of  trice  (q.  v.).] 
Naut.:   To  haul  and  make  fast  anything  as  a 
temporary  security.    (With  up.) 

tra$e-a-ble,  a.  [English  trace  (1),  v.;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  traced. 

"  Here  traceqble,  there  hidden,  there  again 
To  sight  restored,  and  glittering  in  the  sun." 

Wordsworth .-  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

*tra$e  -a-ble-neSS.  s.  [Eng.  traceable;  •ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  traceable. 

nrape -a-t)l^t  adr.    [Eng.  traceab(le);  -ly.]    In 
a  traceable  manner;  so  as  to  admit  of  beingtraced. 
tra$e  -less,  a.    [Eng.  trace;  -less.]    Thatcannot 
be  traced. 

"On  traceless  copper  sees  imperial  heads." 

Wolcott;  Peter  Pindar,  p.  242. 
tra$  -er,  s.    [Eng.  trace  (1),  v.;  -cr.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  traces. 

"  A  diligent  tracer  of  the  prints  of  nature's  footsteps." 
—Bakewitt:  On  Providence,  p.  164. 

2.  An  instrument  like  a  stylus  for  tracing  draw- 
ings, &c.,  on  a  superimposed  sheet  of  paper,  &c, 

3.  A  simple  kind  of  pantograph  (q.  v.). 
tra§-er-y,  s.    [Eng.  trace;  -ry.] 

Arch.:  The  species  of  pattern-work  formed  or 
traced  in  the  head  of  a  Gothic  window  by  the  mull- 
ions  being  continued,  but  diverging  into  arches, 
curves,  ana  flowing  lines  enriched  with  foliations. 
The  styles  varied  in  different  ages  and  countries, 
and  are  known  as  geometrical,  flowing,  flamboyant, 
<fec.  Also  the  subdivisions  of  groined  vaults,  or  any 
ornamental  design  of  the  same  character  for  doors, 
paneling,  ceilings,  &c. 

4(  The  tracerifs  and  construction  do  not  agree  with  the 
rude  arts  of  such  a  barbarous  and  early  period." — Warton: 
Hist,  of  Kiddington,  p.  15. 

trach-,  tra-Cfc?-,  pref.  [Greek  (rac7*ys=rough, 
harsh,  savage.]  A  prefix  used  in  natural  history  to 
denote  roughness  or  hirsuteness. 

tra  -che-a,  tra-che  -a,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Lat.  trachia;  Gr.  tracheia^tho  windpipe.] 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  In  the  air-breathing  vertebrates  the  windpipe, 
the  air-passage  common  to  both  lungs.    It  is  an 
open  tube  commencing  above  the  larynx,  and  divid- 
ing below  into  right  and  left  bronchi,  one  for  each 
lung.    In  man  it  is  usually  from  four  to  four  and  a 
halt  inches  long  by  three-quarters  to  an  inch  broad. 
In  front  and  at  the  sides  it  is  rendered  cylindrical, 
firm,  and    resistant    by  a  series  of  cartilaginous 
rings.    These,  however,  are  absent  from  its  poste- 
rior portion,  which  is,  in  consequence,  flattened  and 
wholly  membranous.    The  trachea  is  nearly  every- 
where connected  by  loose  areolar  tissue,  abounding 
in  elastic  fibers,  and  readily  moves  on  the  surround- 
ing parts.     (Quain.) 

(2)  (PI.):  The  air,  respiratory,  or breathingtubes 
ramifying  throughout  the  body  of  Insects,  Arach- 
nida,  and  Myriapoda.  They  are  long  and  sub-cylin- 
drical, broadest  at  their  origin  from  the  spiracles, 
and  consist  of  two  coats,  with  a  spiral  fiber  between 
them.     Sometimes  there  are  air-sacs  destitute  of 
spiral  fiber. 

2.  Bot.  (pi.):  [SPIRAL-VESSELS.  J 

3.  Entom.:  A  genus  of  Orthosida?.    Trachea  pini- 
perda.  is  the  Pine-beauty,  the  larva  of  which,  along, 
smooth  caterpillar  of   bright  color,    feeds  on   fir 
trees. 

trachea-forceps, «. 

Surg. :  A  long,  curved  forceps  for  extracting  arti- 
cles which  may  have  accidentally  intruded  them- 
selves into  the  windpipe  or  throat. 

tra  -che-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  trache(a) ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -a  1.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  trachea,  or  wind- 
pipe. 

nracheal-animals,  s.pl. 

Entom.:  Oken's  name  for  insects. 

tracheal-artery,  *. 

Anat.  :t  An  artery,  or  rather  a  series  of  arteries* 
branching  off  from  the  inferior  thyroid,  ramifying 
over  the  trachea,  and  anastomosing  below  with  the 
bronchial  arteries. 
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tra  che-a'-ll-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  trachea 
=the  windpipe.]  [TRAOHiiis.J 

*tra-che-ar  -I-a,  *•  plural.  [Modern  Lat.,  from 
trachea  (q.  v.).] 

Zoaimy:  A  subdivision  of  the  class  Arachnida, 
breathing  by  tracheal  tubes.  There  are  two  orders, 
Adelarthrosomata  and  Monomerosomata  (q.  v.). 

*tra-che-ar  -I-an,  a.  &  s.    [THACHEARIA.] 

A.  .-is  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  theTrachearia. 

B.  As  subst.:  Any  individual  of  theTrachearia. 
tra  -che  ar-y1,  a.  &  s.    [TRACHEA.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Botany  :  Designed  as  air-passages. 

2.  Zo6l. :  Breathing  by  means  of  tracheae. 

B.  .4.1  subst. :  An  arachnid  belonging  to  the  divis- 
ion Trachearia  (q.  v.). 

tracheary-vessels,  s.  pi.    [TEACHEXCHTMA.] 
ttra-che-a  -ta,  subst.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
trachla  =  tlie  windpipe.]    [TBACHEA.] 

ZoOloay:  A  group  of  Arachuida,  comprising  those 
which  breathe  by  tracheae.  These  are  sometimes 
merged  in  a  larger  group  of  the  same  name  com- 
prising Insecta,  Myriapoda,  and  Arachnida. 

trach'-e-lde,  8.  [Lat.  tracltea,  and  Gr.  eidos= 
form.] 

Botany  (pi.) :  Pitted  cells,  furnished  with  spiral, 
reticulate,  or  annular  thickening  layers.  They 
occur  abundantly  in  the  yew,  the  lime,  and  vibur- 
num. (Thomf.) 

tra-che-1  -tls,  s.    [TRACHITIS.] 

tra-che  -11-a,  s.  pi.    [TRACHELICS.] 

Entom.:  A  group  of  Heteromera,  founded  by 
Westwood.  They  comprise  all  but  the  Tenebrion- 
idee  (q.  v.),  and  are  distinguished  by  the  head  being 
exserted,  soft  integuments,  and  varied  coloration. 

tra-che-ll-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tracheli(us)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Holotrichons  Infusoria,  with 
three  genera,  two  entirely  and  one  chiefly  fresh- 
water in  habitat.  Animalcules,  free-swimming, 
ovate  or  elongate,  highly-elastic,  ciliate  through- 
out; oral  cilia  slightly  larger  than  those  of  the 
general  surface ;  oral  aperture  at  the  base  of  an 
anterior  prolongation. 

tra-cheT-I-pod,  s.  [TRACHELIFODA.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  order  Trachelipoda  (q.  T.). 

*tra-Che-Hp  -6-da,  s.  pi.  [Greek  trachelos=the 
neck,  and  pous  (genit.  podos)  =  the  foot.] 

Zoology:  An  order  of  Mollusca,  established  by 
Lamarck,  and  divided  into  two  groups:  (1)  Car- 
nivorous, (2)  Feeding  on  plants.  The  order  was 
approximately  equivalent  to  the  Prosobranchiata 
(q.  v.)  of  Milne  Edwards. 

*tra-che-llp -6-dOus,  a.  [English  trachelipod; 
•mis.]  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Trachelipoda ; 
having  the  foot  united  with  the  neck. 

tra,  Che  -H-um,  s.  [Gr.  trachelos=the  throat. 
From  its  supposed  efficacy  in  diseases  of  the  fra- 
chea.] 

Bot.:  Throatwort;  a  genus  of  Campanulaceo?. 
The  species  are  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
('ape  of  Good  Hope.  Two  species,  both  with  blue 
flowers,  are  cultivated  in  gardens  in  borders. 

tra-che'-ll-us,  s.  [Gr.  /rar?te7ia=scraps  of  meat 
and  gristle  about  the  neck ;  offal.] 

ZoOl. :  The  type-genus  of  Tracheliidae  (q.  v.),  with 
one  species,  from  bog-water. 

tra-che-16-,  pref.  [Gr.  trachelos=tbe  throat  or 
neck.] 

Anat. :  A  prefix  used  in  words  of  Greek  origin, 
and  meaning  of.  belonging,  or  relating  to  the 
throat  or  neck. 

trachelo-mastoid,  „. 

Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  mastoid  process 
and  to  the  neck.  There  is  a  trachelo-mastoid  mus- 
cle. 

tra  Che-l6-9gr  -ca,  8.  [Pref.  trachelo-,  and  Gr. 
kerkos=a  tail.] 

ZoOl.:  The  type-genus  of  Trachelocercidee  (q.  v.), 
with  four  species.  Trochelocerca  olor  (=  Vibrio 
proteus,  V.  olor,  V.  cyanus.  Mull.)  is  from  pond- 
water,  T.  versatilis,  T.  phcenicopterus,  and  T.  tenui- 
collis  inhabit  salt-water. 

tra-che-16  ser  -5!  dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trache- 
locerc(a) :  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Holotrichous  Infusoria,  with 
six  genera.  Animalcules  free-swimming,  flask- 
shaped  or  elongate,  soft  and  flexible,  ciliate 
throughout;  oral  aperture  terminal  or  sub-termi- 
nal. 

tra-che-lS-mSn'-as,  s.  [Pref.  trachelo-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  monas  (q.  vj.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Euglenia  (or,  as  the  family  is 
now  generally  called,  Eugleuidae),  with  several  spe- 
cies, mostly  from  fresh  water.  Animalcules  with 
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one  flagellum,  plastic  and  changeable  in  form,  en- 
closed within  a  free-floating  sheath  or  lorica  ;  endo- 
plasm  gri'en.  usually  with  a  red  pigment-spot  at 
the  anterior  extremity. 

tra-che-l&  phtfl  -11-dffi,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  tra- 

chelophyll(um) :  Lat.  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -/rfu-.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Holotrichous  Infusoria,  with 
three  genera.  Flask-shaped,  free-swimming  ani- 
malcules; ciliate  throughout;  oral  aperture  per- 
forating the  extremity  of  the  anterior  region. 

tra-che-lo-phyl  -lum,  s.  [Pref.  trachelo-,  and 
Gr.pAyiton=aleaf.] 

ZuOL:  The  type-genus  of  Trnclielophyllidee,  with 
two  species,  from  pond  ami  stagnant  water. 

tra-chei  -chjf-ma,  s.  [Pref.  trach(eo)-,  and  Gr. 
e)!9rfcj/ma  =  infasioii.  ] 

Bot. :  Vascular  tissue  consisting  of  simple  mem- 
branous, unbranched  tubes,  tapering  to  each  end, 
but  often  ending  abruptly,  either  having  a  fiber 
generated  spirally  in  the  inside,  or  having  their 
walls  marked  by  transverse  bars  arranged  more  or 
less  spirally.  It  is  divided  into  three  kinds :  Spiral, 
annular,  and  reticulated. 

tra-che-6-,  pref.  [TRACHEA.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  trachea  or  trachea?. 

tracheo-branchiae,  s.  pi. 

Biol. :  The  name  given  to  processes  in  the  larvae 
of  some  aquatic  insects,  projecting  laterally  from 
the  somites,  and  containing  trachea*,  which  com- 
municate with  thosewhich  traverse  the  body.  They 
are  in  no  sense  branchiae,  but  simply  take  the  place 
ofstigmata.  (Hurley:  Anat. Invert. Anim.,\>. 252.) 

tra'-c&e-b-eele,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.  trachea=the 
trachea,  and  Gr.  fce/c=a  tumor.]  An  enlargement 
of  the  thyroid  gland,  bronchocele,  or  goiter. 

tra'-clie-6-t6nie,  s.    [TRACHEOTOMY.] 
Surg. :  A  kind  of  lancet  with  a  blunt  and  rounded 
point,  used  for  making  an  opening  to  remove  for- 
eign substances,  or  to  permit  the  passage  of  air  to 
the  lungs. 

tra-che-ot  -6-m?,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  trachea=the 
trachea,  and  Gr.  tome=a  cutting.] 

Surg.:  The  operation  of  making  an  opening  into 
the  trachea  or  windpipe,  as  in  case  of  suffocation. 
The  operations  of  laryngotomy,  tracheotomy,  and 
bronchotomy  are  essentially  similar,  the  terms  being 
derived  from  the  name  of  the  part  whose  walls  are 
penetrated  to  remove  foreign  bodies  or  permit  pas- 
sago  of  air  to  the  lungs. 

tracheotomy-tube,  s. 

Surg.:  A  tube  to  be  placed  in  an  opening  made 
through  the  walls  of  the  trachea  to  permit  passage 
of  air  to  the  lungs  in  case  of  stricture  of  the 
larynx,  or  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  to  the 
air-duct. 

trach-Icll '-lily's,  s.  [Pref.  trach-,  and  Greek  fcft- 
thys=n  fish.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Borycidas,  with  four  spe- 
cies from  New  Zealand  and  Madeira.  Snout  very 
short  and  obtuse ;  eye  large;  a  strong  spine  at  the 
scapula  and  at  the  angle  of  the  praeoperculum ; 
scales  rather  small ;  abdomen  serrated  j  one  dorsal, 
with  from  three  to  six  spines ;  ventral  with  six  soft 
rays ;  caudal  forked. 

tra-chln -1  dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trachin(us); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  A  family  of  Acanthopterygii  Cotto- 
Scombriformes.  Body  elongate,  low,  naked,  or 
covered  with  scales;  one  or  two  dorsal  fins,  the 
spinous  portion  being  alwaysshorterand  much  less 
developed  than  the  soft;  development  of  anal  like 


.  2.  PaltKont. :  Three  fossil  genera  are  kuown :  Cal- 
lipteryx,  scaloless,  from  the  Eocene  of  Monte 
Bolca;  Trachinopsis,  from  the  Upper  Tertiary  of 
Lorca,  Spain,  and  Pseudoeleginus.  from  the  Miocene 
of  Licata,  Sicily. 

tra-chln-I -na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trachinl.ua); 
Lat.  nout.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Ichthy.:  A  group  of  Trachinida?,  with  numerous 
genera,  one  of  which,  Bathydraco,  is  the  only  deep- 
sea  fish  of  the  family.  Eyes  more  or  less  lateral ; 
lateral  line  continuous. 

tra -chin-ops,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  trachin(us),  and 
Gr.  0/>s=the  eye,  the  face.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Plesiopina  (q.  v.),  from  the 
coast  of  Australia. 

tra-chln-op'-sls,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  trachin(us),aud 
Gr.  opsis= appearance.]  [TRACHINID*,  2.J 

tra  chin-US,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  trachys= 
rough.] 

Ichthy.:  Weeyers;  the  type-genus  of  Trachinina. 
Mouth-cleft  oblique ;  eyes  lateral,  directed  upward ; 
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scales  very  small,  cycloid;  two  dorsals,  the  first 
short ;  veutrals  j ugular,  lower  pectoral  ra ys  s unple  ; 
villiform  teeth  in  jaws,  on  vomcr,  and  palatine 
bones;  preorbital  and  prwoperculum  armed. 
Several  ^pecies,  common  on  the  European  coasts, 
absent  from  the  Atlantic,  but  reappearing  on  the 
coast  of  Chili. 

tra-Chi-tls,  s.  [Eng.  trachea ;  suff.  -itis,  denot- 
ing inflammation.] 

Pathol.:  Inflammation  of  the  trachea  or  wind- 
pipe. Called  also  Tracheitis  and  Tracheaha. 

tra-chle,  trau-chle,  r.  i.  or  t.  [Of.  drof/y/--.]  T<. 
draggle;  to  exhaust  with  long  exertion;  to  wear 
out  with  fatigue.  (Scotch.) 

tra-cho  -ma,  «•    [Gr.  trochoma=a  roughness.] 

Pathol.  •  V  roughness  of  the  eyelids,  especially  on 
their  inner  parts,  from  scabs,  arising  from  an  ob- 
struction of  the  sebaceous  glands.  There  is  a 
heaviness  in  the  eye,  a  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  with 
a  pain  and  itching  in  their  corners  and  in  the  con- 
junctiva, and  the  flow  of  a  viscid  humor,  which 
sometimes  agglutinates  the  eyelids. 

tra-cho-me-du  -sse,  s.  pi.  [Or.  <racfti/s=rough, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  medusa.] 

ZoOl. :  An  order  of  Hydrozoa,  sub-class  Hydrome- 
duste,  with  the  families:  Petasida,  Trachynenudse, 
Aglauridre,  and  Geryonidee.  They  are  Medusas 
related  to  Hydra,  and  have  modified  tentacles  as 
sense-organs.  No  hydraform  stage  is  known  m  any 
member  of  the  group,  and  in  one  genus  (Geryoma) 
there  is  direct  development  from  the  egg  into  tho 
medusa  form. 

ttra-chttr  -us,  s.    [Gr.  rrachj/s=rough,  and  oura 

Ichthy.:  An  old  genus  of  Carangida>,  now  gen- 
erally merged  in  Scomber  (the  type-genus  of  Scom- 
brida)).  Trachurus  trachurus  is  the  Horse-mack- 
erel. It  is  about  a  foot  long,  or  about  the  length  of 
the  common  mackerel,  and  is  found  in  the  European 
seas,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  on  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand  and  Western 
America.  It  appears  off  the  shores  of  Cornwall 
and  Devon  in  immense  shoals,  which  are  preyed  on 
by  a  large  number  of  marine  birds.  Its  flesh  is  far 
inferior  to  that  of  the  common  mackerel. 

tra-chf-ba-salt ,  s.  [Pref.  trachy-,  and  English 
basalt.] 

Petrol.:  Boricky's  name  tor  a  group  of  basalts 
which  he  regards  as  of  the  latest  origin.  They  are 
very  fine-grained ;  color,  shades  of  gray ;  and  con- 
tain zoolitic  substances  resembling  those  occurring 
in  the  trachytic  phonolites  of  Bohemia. 
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tra-chfp  -&-gon,  s.  [Prefix  trachy-.  and  Greek 
jn>ti>,n  =  a  beard.  ] 

/>'iA.:  A  synonym  of  Sorghum  (q.  v.). 

tra-chf  p-ter  -i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trachyp- 
ter(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichtht/. :  A  family  of  fishes  constituting  tho  divis- 
ion Tueniiformos  of  the  order  Acauthopterygii. 
Body  ribbon-shaped,  witli  the  dorsal  extending  its 
whole  length,  anal  absent,  caudal  fin  rudimentary, 
or  not  in  the  longitudinal  axis  of  tho  fish  ;  vontrals 
thoracic,  either  composed  of  several  rays  or  re- 
duced to  a  single  long  filament ;  coloration  gener- 
ally silvery,  with  rosy  fins. 

tra-chy'p  -ter-us,s.  [Prefix  trachy-, and  Greek 
nteron=&  wing,  a  fin.] 

Ichthy.:  Tho  type-genus  of  Trachypterid»  (q.  v.). 
Yontrais  consist  ing  of  several  more  or  less  branched 
rays.  Specimens  have  been  taken  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Atlantic,  round  the  Mauritius,  and  in 
the  Eastern  Pacific.  Trachypterus  arcticus,  the 
Deal-fish,  is  often  met  with  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
and  specimens  are  frequently  washed  ashore  on  the 
northern  coasts  after  the  equinoctial  gales. 

tra-chy'-so  -mg,,  s.  [Pref.  trachy-,  and  Gr.  soma 
=  body.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Macrnrous  Crustacea,  with 
one  species  from  the  London  Clay. 

tra  -chyte,  s.    [Gr.  trachys=rough.] 

Petrol. :  A  name  originally  given  by  Hatty  to  a 
light-colored  porous  rock,  containing  glassy  felspar 
(sanidine)  crystals,  with  small  amounts  of  other 
minerals ;  a  well-known  type  being  that  of  the  Dra- 
chenfels,  Bonn,  Ehine.  Subsequently  other  rocks, 
having  a  similar  mineral  composition,  were 
referred  to  the  original  type,  but  with  subordinate 
names.  These  were  designated  by  terms  which  in- 
dicated the  predominant  mineral  constituent, 
hence  sanidine-trachyte,  oligoclase-trachyte,  &c. 
With  tho  exception  of  the  rocks  of  a  few  localities, 
this  word  is  now  used  as  the  name  of  a  group  of 
rocks  having  certain  physical  and  chemical  resem- 
blances in  common,  but  differing  considerably  in 
their  mineralogical  composition.  For  their  miner- 
alogical composition,  structure  and  classification, 
see  Rosenbusch,  Mikroskopische  Physiographie  d. 
massigen  Gesteine  (Stuttgart,  1877),  and  other  petro- 
logical  worka. 
trachyte-porphyry,  s. 
Petrol.:  The  same  as  QTJAETZ-FELSITE  (q.  v.). 
trachyte-tuff, «. 

Petrol.:  A  tuff  (q.  v.),  consisting  of  either  frag- 
mentary or  loosely-compacted  earthy,  volcanic 
materials,  having  the  composition  and  structure  of 


trackage 

3.  A  road,  a  beaten  path. 

"Nay.  friend,  be  ruled,  and  bear  thee  back: 
Behold,  down  yonder  hollow  truck." 

Scott:  llokebtj,  iv.  2<>. 

4.  A  course  followed ;  a  path  in  general. 

"  From  the  Spanish  trade  in  the  South-seas  running  all 
in  one  track  from  north  to  south."— Ansun:  foijaaft, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

5.  A  course  or  line  generally. 

' '  To  quit  the  beaten  t  rack  of  life,  and  soar 
Far  as  she  finds  a  yielding  element." 

IfordnoortAf  Excursion,  bk.  in. 

6.  The  rails  on  which  the  locomotives,  carriages' 
&c.,  of  a  railway  run  ;  the  permanent  way  of  a  rail' 
way. 

7.  A  course  laid  out  for  foot-races,  bicycle-races, 
and  the  like. 

"The  six-lap  grass  track  oa  which  the  above  sports  were- 
held."—  Field,  Aug.  30,  1887. 

*8.  A  tract  of  land. 

"As  little  do  we  intend  to  touch  on  those  small  tracks  of 
ground,  the  county  of  Poole,  and  the  like."— Fuller:  Wor- 
thies; General. 

II.  Palceont. :  A  collective  term  used  for  a  num- 
ber of  markings  from  the  older  rocks,  probably 
made  by  Annelids.  They  are  often  grouped  under 
the  following  heads: 

(1)  Burrows  of  Habitation-   Shafts  or  burrows 
made  in  the  sand  or  mud  of  a  bygone  age  between 
tide-marksor  in  shallowwater,and communicating 
with  the  surface.    Abundant  in  the  Cambrian  and 
Silurian. 

(2)  Wandering  Burrows:  Long,  irregular,  tortu- 
ous burrows  beneath  the  surface,  such  as  are  mado 
by  the  living  Arenicola  piscatorum.    From  the  Pa- 
leeozoic  Rocks. 

(3)  Tracks  and  trails:  Markings  formed  by  the 
animal  dragging  its  soft  body  over  the  surf aco  of 
wet  sand  or  mud,  between  tide-marks  or  in  shallow 

Authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  Annelidan 
character  of  all  these  vermiform  fossils.  Mr.  Han- 
cock advocates  the  view  that  many  of  them  were 
formed  by  Crustacea,  and  Principal  Dawson  sug- 
gests that  Algee,  and  also  land-plants,  drifting  with 
tides  and  currents,  of  ten  make  the  most  remarkable 
and  fantastic  trails,  which  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  the  tracks  of  Annelids. 

;  to  leave. 


"On  joining  my  friend,  we  at  once  made  tracks  for  the 
camp,  ready  for  what  was  to  follow." — Field,  Feb.  28, 1887. 

track-boat,  «.  A  boat  pulled  by  a  towing-line, 
as  on  a  canal. 


Phillips  for  the  casts  of  membranous  flexible  tubes 
from  the  Silurian.    They  are 


made  by  Annelids. 

tra-chj-der-moch-el  -f  s,  s.  [Prefix  trachy-; 
Gr.  cierma=skin,  and  chelys=a  tortoise.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Chelonia,  with  one  species, 
from  tho  Upper  Greensand. 

tra-chJ-dl'-Br-ite,  «.  [English  trachij(te),  and 
diorite.] 

Petrol. :  A  name  given  to  a  trachyte  (q.  v.)  which 
contains  hornblende. 

tra-chy-do  -ler-lte,  s.  [English  trachy(te),  and 
dolerite.] 

Petrol.:  A  name  given  by  Abich  to  a  rock  resem- 
bling a  trachyte,  but  intermediate  in  composition 
between  trachyte  and  dolerite. 

tra-chy'-lo'-bl-um,  s.    [Pref.  trachy-,  and  Greek 


Jot. :  A  genus  of  Cssalpinioffi,  akin  to  Hymeneea 
(q.  v.).    [CopAL.lf  (1).] 
tra-chy'-ne  -ma,  s.    [Pref.  trachy-,  and  Gr.  nema 

Zodl.:  The  typical  genus  of  Trachynemidas  (q.  v.). 

tra-chj-ne  -ml-dsa,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Lat.  trachy- 
nem(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Trachomedusas  (q.  v.). 

tra-chjf-no  -tus,  s.  [Pref.  trachy-,  and  Gr.  notos 
=  the  back.] 

Ichthy.  •  A  genus  of  Acronundse.  with  ten  species, 
from  tlio  tropical  Atlantic,  and  Indo-Pacific.  Body 
more  or  less  elevated,  covered  with  very  small 
scales;  mouth  rather  small,  with  short  convex 
snout ;  opercula  entire ;  no  finlets ;  first  dorsal  con- 
sisting of  a  few  free  spines.  To  this  genus  belong 
some  of  the  commonest  marine  fishes ;  Trachynotus 
ovatus  ranges  over  the  whole  tropical  zone, 

tra'-Chf-SpS,  s.  [Pref.  trachy-,  and  Gr.  ops=the 
face.] 

ZoOl.':  A  genus  of  Vamp^yri  (q.  v.),with  one^spe- 


.     ., 

^ 
conical  warts ;  nose-leaf  well  developed. 


Sot.: 'A genus  of  Delimese.  Sepals  four  to  five, 
petals  four  to  five,  stamens  indefinite,  carpels  one 
or  two,  baccate,  many-seeded.  The  leaves  of 
Trachytella  actcea  are  so  rough  that  they  are 
used  in  Canton  for  polishing  both  wood  and  metal. 

tra-chf t'-lc,  adj.  [Eng.  trachyt(e) ;  -if.]  Per- 
taining to,  consisting  of,  or  resembling  trachyte. 

"Here  and  there,  a  trachytic  spur  projected  from  the 
hills."—  Chambers'  Journal,  Feb.  tl,  1886. 

tra9  -Ing,  pr.par.,a.  &s.    [TRACE  (!),«.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  traces. 

2.  Course ;  regular  tract  or  path. 

3.  A  mechanical  copy  of  an  original  design  or 
drawing,  made   by  following  its  lines  through  a 
transparent  medium,  such  as  tracing-paper  (q.  v.). 

tracing-lines,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  Lines  in  a  ship  passing  through  a  block  or 
thimble,  and  used  to  hoist  a  thing  higher. 

tracing-paper,  s.  A  tissue-paper  of  even  body 
treated  with  oil,  solution  of  resin  or  varnish,  to 
render  it  transparent. 

track,  *tracke,  s.  [O.  Fr.  trac=a  beaten  way  or 
path,  a  trade  or  course,  from  O.  Dut.  treck;  Uut. 
trek=&  draught,  from  trekken=to  draw,  to  pull,  to 
travel,  to  march;  M.  H.  Ger.  trecken=to  draw; 
O.  H.  Ger.  trechen,  trehhan=to  scrape,  to  shove,  to 
draw;  O.  Fries.  trekka=to  draw.  Track  and  tract 
were  formerly  confused,  but  are  really  quite  dis- 
tinct.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  mark  left   by  something    that   has  passed 
along. 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

2.  Tho  mark  or  impression  left  by  the  foot,  either 
of  a  human  being  or  of  one  of  the  lower  animals ;  a 
footprint,  a  trace. 


track-harness,*. 

saddlery:  A  very  light  breast-collar  single  bar- 


^ „.„„..  -  Carriage  provided  with  apparatus 

for  placing  the  rails  in  their  proper  positions  on 
tho  track  as  the  machine  advances  over  a  portion 
of  the  track  already  laid  down. 

track-rail,  s. 

Rail.  Eng. :  A  rail  for  the  tread  of  tho  wheel,  in. 
contradistinction  to  a  guard-rail,  for  instance. 

track-raiser,  s.  A  lifting-jack  for  raising  rails 
which  have  become  sprung  below  the  proper  level. 

track-road,  «.   A  towing-path, 
track-scale,  s.    A  scale  which  weighs  a  section 
of  railway  track  with  the  load  thereupon. 

track-scout,  «.    [TEACKSCOUT.] 
track-way,  s.    A  tramway  (q.  v.). 
track  (l),  v.  t.    [TRACK,  s.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  follow,  when  guided  by  a  trace,  or  by  the 
footsteps  or  marks  of  the  feet. 

"His  tawny  muzzle  tracked  the  ground 
And  his  red  eye  shot  fire." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iii.  15. 

2.  To  follow  when  guided  by  signs  of  something 
which  has  passed  along ;  to  trace. 

'4  It  was  often  found  impossible  to  track  the  robbers  to 
their  retreats."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Naut. :  To  tow  or  draw,  as  a  vessel  or  boat,  by 
means  of  a  rope. 

"The  bodily  training  obtained  by  rowing,  tracking, 
and  portaging." — London  Standard. 

'track  (2),t).  t.  [For  tract,  v.  (q.  v.)]  To  protract, 
to  delay. 

"By  delaies  the  matier  was  alwaies  tracked  &  put  over." 
—Struie:  Ecctes.  Mem.  Henry  VIII.  (Orig.).  No.  13. 


-age.]    Tho  drawing  or  towing  of  a  boat;  towage. 


boll     b6y;     pfiut,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;     -Won,      -sion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous. 


sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-sloua  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


tracker 

track  -er,  s.  [Eng.  track  (l),v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
tracks  or  traces;  one  who  pursues  or  hunts  by  fol- 
lowing tho  tracks  or  traces  of  a  person  or  animal. 

"A  staff  of  first-class  black  trackers  were  imported 
from  Queensland." — Leisure  Hour,  March,  1885,  p.  193. 

track  -less,  a.    [Eug.  track,  s. ;  -less.'] 

1.  Having  no  track ;  unmarked  by  footsteps  or 
tracks ;  untrodden,  untraveled. 

2.  Leaving  no  trace ;  that  cannot  be  tracked. 

"I  see  my  way,  as  birds  their  trackless  way." 

K.  Browning:  Paracelsus,  i. 

•track  -less  If ,  arfr.  [Eng.  trackless;  -ly.]  In 
a  trackless  manner ;  without  a  track. 

"track  -less-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  trackless:  -«<*>•.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  trackless  or  without 
a  track. 

track  -man,  s.  [Eng.  track,  s.,  and  maw.]  A 
man  employed  to  look  after  the  track  or  permanent 
way  of  a  railway. 

"The  trackmen  on  the  railroads  constantly  find  them 
with  broken  necks  lying  along  the  track."—  Scribner's 
Magazine,  Aug.,  1887,  p.  425. 

*  track -scout,  *  track -scoute,  subst.  [Dutch 
trekschuit,  from  trekken=to  draw,  and  schuit=a 
boat.]  A  boat  or  vessel  employed  on  the  canals  in 
Holland,  and  usually  drawn  by  a  horse. 

"  It  would  not  be  amiss  if  he  traveled  over  England  in 
a  stage-coach,  and  made  the  tour  of  Holland  in  a  truck- 
scoute." — Arbuthnot  tt  Pop*;  Martimus  Scriblents. 

track'-way,  subst.  [Eng.  track,  s.,  and  way.']  A 
beaten  path ;  an  open  track  or  road. 

"Their  anxious  followers  commenced  to  ride  the  broad 
trackways."— Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

tract  (l),  Hrackt,  Hracte,  s.  [Lat.  tractus=& 
drawing  out,  the  course  of  a  river,  a  tract  or 
region;  prop.  pa.  par.  of  traho=to  draw.  Tract 
was  often  confused  both  with  trace  and  track;  it 
is  really  related  to  the  former  only.]  [TRAIT.] 

*1.  A  protracting  or  extending. 

"By  tract  of  time  to  wear  out  Hannibal's  force  and 
power." — AbrfA;  Plutarch,  p.  152. 

*2.  Continued  duration;  process,  length,  extent. 

"  This  in  tracte  of  tyme  made  hym  weithy." — Fabyan: 
Chronycle,  ch.  Ivi. 

*3.  Continuity  or  extension  of  anything. 

"In  tract  of  speech  n  dubious  word  is  easily  known  by 
the  coherence  with  the  rest."  —  Holder.  (Toad.) 

4.  Something  drawn  out  or  extended;  extent,  ex- 
panse. 

"The  deep  tract  of  Hell."—  Milton.-  P.  L.,  i.  28. 

5.  A  region  or  quantity  of  land  or  water  of  an 
undefined  extent. 

*6.  Course,  way. 

"  The  eyes  now  converted  are 
From  his  [the  sun'sj  low  tract.1' 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  7. 
*7.  Course,  proceeding. 

"The  trnct  of  everything 
Would  by  a  good  discourser  lose  Home  life." 

Shakesp.:  Henry   VIII.,  i.  1. 

*8.  Track,  trace,  footprints. 

"  The  tracts  averse,  a  lying  notice  gave, 
And  led  the  searcher  backward  from  the  cave." 

Dryden;   Virgil's  ^Eneid,  viii.  277. 

*9.  Traits,  features,  lineaments. 

"  The  discovery  of  a  man's  self  by  the  tract  of  his  coun- 
tenance is  a  great  weakness."— Sown. 

*i  (1)  Olfactory  tract: 

Anat.:  A  nerve-like  process  extending  from  the 
front  of  the  anterior  perforated  spot  on  the  cere- 
brum. It  is  lodged  in  a  hollow  in  the  under  surface 
of  the  frontal  lobe,  close  to  the  longitudinal  fissure, 
and  ends  anteriorly  in  an  oval  swelling  called  an 
olfactory  bulb. 

(2)  Optic  tracts:  [OPTIC  TRACTS.] 

(3)  Respirator!/  tract:  [RESPIRATORY-CENTER.] 
tract  (2),  s.    [An  abbrcv.  of  tractate  (q.  v.).] 

1,  Ord.  Lang.:  A  written  discourse  or  disserta- 
tion, usually  of  short  extent;  a  treatise,  and  par- 
ticularly a  short  treatise  on  practical  religion. 

"She  must  needs  write  a  tract  about  certain  miracles 
that  were  or  were  not — for  I'll  not  answer  for  either — per- 
formed by  a  saint  that  for  ninny  years  back  nobody  n  ad 
paid  any  attention  to."— Lever.  Dodd  Family  Abroad,  let. 
fxviii. 

IT  Frequently  used  adjectively ;  as,  a  Tract  Society 
—that  is,  a  society  established  for  the  printing  and 
distribution  of  tracts ;  a  tract  distributor,  &c. 

2.  Roman  Ritual:  Verses  of  Scripture  said,  in- 
stead of    the  Alleluia,   after  the   Gradual,  in   all 
masses  from  Septuegesima  to  Holy  Saturday.    Le 
Brun   (Explic.  dela  Afesse,  i.  205),  says  that  tho 
name  meant  something  sung  tractim — i.  e.,  without 
breaks  or  interruption  of  other  voices,  as  in  respon- 
sories  and  antiphons— by  the  cantor  alone.    (Addis 
&  Arnold.) 

^f  For  the  difference  between  tract  and  essay \  see 
ESSAY,  s. 
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}[(!)  Oxford  Tracts:  [TRACTARIANISM.] 
(2)  Religious  Tract  Society :  A  society,  founded  in 
England  in  1799,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  and 
circulating  religious  tracts  and  books  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  is  conducted  by  a  committee  composed 
of  an  equal  proportion  of  members  belonging  to  the 
Established  Church  and  to  the  several  denomina- 
tions of  Protestant  dissectors,  elected  at  a  public 
meeting  of  tho  Society  in  May  in  each  year.  The 
American  Tract  Society  is  an  association  having 
the  same  object  in  view  as  the  British  society,  and 
is  formed  on  essentially  tin-  same  lilies.  Like  its 
English  predecessor  it  is  unsectarian. 
*tract  (1),  v.  t.  [TRACT  (1).  s.] 

1.  To  draw  out,  to  protract,  to  delay. 

"  He  traded  time,  and  gave  them  leisure  to  prepare  to 
encounter  his  force."—  North;  Plutarch,  p.  474. 

2.  To  track,  to  trace. 

"As  shepheardes  curre,  thatin  darkeeveninges  shade 
Hath  tracted  forth  some  salvage  beastes  trade." 

Spender:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  39. 

3.  To  trace  out. 

"  The  man  who,  after  Troy  was  sackt, 
Saw  many  towns  and  men,  and  could  their  manners 
tract."  BenJonson:  Horace:  Art  of  Poetry. 

*\  Perhaps  in  this  extract  the  meaning  is  "  dis- 
course on,  tell,  describe,"  in  which  case  it  belongs 
properly  to  TRACT  (2).v. 

*tract  (2),  Hralct,  v.  i.  [TRACT  (2),s.,or  Lat. 
tracto~to  handle.]  To  treat,  to  discourse. 

"They  trafct  of  the  risinge  and  goinge  downe  of  pian- 
ettes."— Elyot:  Governor,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xv. 

tract-a-bll -I-tf ,  s.  [Eng.  tractable;  -ity.~\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tractable  or  docile ;  docil- 
ity, trac  table  ness. 

"Wilful  opinion  and  tractabilitie  makith  Constance  a 
vertue."—  Elyot;  Governor,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxi. 

tract  -3,-ble,  a.  [Lat.  tractabilis,  from  tracto= 
to  handle,  frequent. of  fm/io=to  draw ;  O.  Fr.  traict- 
able;  Fr.  traitable;  Ital.  trattabile;  Sp.  tratable.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  easily  led,  managed,  or  gov- 
erned; docile,  manageable,  governable. 

"The  vacant  seats  had  generally  been  filled  by  persons 
less  tractable." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  if. 

*2.  Palpable ;  such  as  may  be  handled. 

"The  other  measures  are  of  continued  quantity  visible, 
and  for  the  most  pnrt  tractable  •,  whereas  time  is  always 
transient,  neither  to  be  seen  or  felt." — Holder:  On  Time. 

V  For  the  difference  between  tractable  anddoczte, 
see  DOCILE. 

tract  a-ble-ness,  s.  [English  tractable:  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tractable;  docility, 
tractability. 

"The  tractableness  of  children."— Locke:  Of  Education, 

tract -a-blf,  adv.    [Eng.  tractab(le) ;  -ly.~]    In  a 
tractable  manner;  with  docility. 
Trac-tar  -1-an,  s.  &  a.    [See  extract  under  A.] 

A.  As  subst.:  The  name  originally  applied  to  the 
leaders  of  the  High  Church  revival  which  com- 
menced in  1SJ3,  and  specially  to  the  authors  of 
Tracts  for  the  Times.     [TRACTARIANISM.]     After- 
ward applied  to  their  adherents ;  one  who  accepted 
the  teaching  of  the  Oxford  Tracts:  a  High  Church- 
man. 

"The  name  Tractarian  was  given  to  the  writers  [of  the 
Oxford  Tracts]  by  Dr.  Christopher  Benson,  Master  of  the 
Temple,  who  was  one  of  their  strongest  opponents." — 
Diet.  Religion  (ed.  Beu/iam),  p.  1,034. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  High  Church 
revival;  High  Church;  Anglo-Catholic. 

Tractarlan-movement,  s. 

Church  History:  Tho  same  as  TRACT ARIAXISM 
(q.v.). 

"With  Mr.  Newman's  secession,  tho  Trnctarian  move- 
tnent  terminated."—  Chambers'  Eitcyc.,  ix.  506. 

Trac-tar  -I-an-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  tractarian;  -tern.] 
Church  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  the  Catholic 
revival  in  the  Church  of  England  which  commenced 
at  Oxford  in  1833.  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
Oxford  Movement.  Two  influences  prepared  the 
way  forTractarianism,  and  secured  for  it  a  meas- 
ure of  success:  (1)  the  tendency  to  Rationalism 
brought  about  by  the  study  of  German  theology,  (2) 
the  perfunctory  way  in  which  a  large  number  of  the 
clergy  performed  their  duties.  From  the  contem- 
plation of  these  dangers  sprang  tho  desire  to  revive 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  to  make  her  once 
again  national  in  the  widest  and  deepest  sense  of 
the  term.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  were  two 
celebrated  Fellows  of  Oriel— John  Keblo  (1792-1886) 
and  John  Henry  (afterwards  Cardinal)  Newman  (b. 
1801),  with  whom  were  joined  Richard  Hurrell 
Froude  (1803-36),  Arthur  Philip  Perceval  (d.  1853), 
Frederick  William  Faber  (1814-63)  .William  Palmer 
of  Magdalen  (1811-79),  and  William  Palmer  of  Wor- 
cester (c.  1800-85),  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey  (1800-82), 
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and  Isaac  Williams  (180^-65) ;  and  one  celebrated 
Cambridge  man,  Hugh  James  Rose  (1795-1838).  On 
July  14,  1833,  Keble  preached  aii  Assize  Sermon, 
entitled  the  National  Apostasy,  at  Oxford,  which 
so  moved  Newman,  that  ho  arranged  a  meeting  of 
the  clergy  named  above  at  Rose's  rectory  at  Had- 
leigh.  t  aber,  Pusey,  and  Williams  were  not  pres- 
ent; but  Newman  broached  the  idea  of  Tracts  for 
the  Times,  which  was  adopted,  and  urged  that  they 
should  be  supported  and  supplemented  by  higher 
pulpit  teaching.  Of  the  ninety  Tracts  published 
in  tho  following  eight  years,  Newman  wrote 
twenty -eight,  including  the  famous  Tract  XC. 
(Remarks  on  Certain  Passages  in  the  XX XIX. 
Articles),  published  in  1841.  Pusey  contrib- 
uted tracts  on  Fasting  and  Baptism,  and  H. 
E.  (now  Cardinal)  Manning  wrote  No.  3  of  the 
Catena  Pat  rum  (Quod  semper,  Quod  ubiaue.  Quod 
ab  omnibus  Tradititm  est.)  Tract  XC.  raised  a  tre- 
mendous storm  in  Oxford,  and  was  censured  by  tho 
Heads  of  Houses;  Dr.  Bagot.  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
wrote  to  Newman,  requesting  that  the  series  should 
come  to  an  end,  and  no  more  were  published.  In 
1843  Newman  resigned  the  incumbency  of  St.  Mary's, 
Oxford,  and  the  chaplaincy  of  Littlemore,  and  in 
September,  1845,  was  received  into  the  Roman 
Church,  as  were  others  of  tho  tract-writers  about 
the  same  time.  With  Newman's  secession,  Tract- 
arianism  came  to  an  end,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, developed  into  a  Catholic  section  of  the  Angli- 
can Establishment,  with  which  Pusey  and  Keble, 
who  remained  in  tho  Church  of  England,  were 
identified.  The  general  teaching  of  the  Tractarians 
included  Apostolic  Succession,  Baptismal  Regene- 
ration, Confession,  the  Real  Presence,  the  Authority 
of  the  Church,  and  the  value  of  Tradition.  The 
effects  of  the  movement  were  (1)  a  revival  and 
strengthening  of  the  High  Church  section  of  the 
Establishment;  (2)  an  increase  of  learning,  piety, 
and  devotedness  among  the  clergy ;  (3)  the  estab- 
lishment of  sisterhoods  and  other  religious  and 
charitable  institutions ;  (4)  the  development  of  rit- 
ualj  as  symbolic  of  Catholic  doctrine ;  (5)  tho 
revival  of  Gothic  architecture;  and  (6)  a  large 
secession  of  English  clergy  and  laity  to  Rome. 

*trac  -tate,  subst.  [Lat.  tractatus—a  handling,  a 
treatise,  a  tract,  from  tracto=to  handle,  frequent, 
of  traho=to  draw.]  A  treatise,  a  tract. 

"Having  written  many  tractates  in  that  faculty."— 
Fuller.-  Worthies;  Wiltshire. 

*trac-ta -Uon,  s.  [~Lf\t.tractatio=n  handling.] 
[TRACTATE.]  Handling  or  treatment  of  a  subject ; 
discussion. 

"  In  my  tractation  of  antiquities."— Iloli  n  shed:  Descrt'pt. 
Britaine,  ch.  ix. 

*trac  ta -t6r,  s.  [Lat.]  [TRACTATE.]  A  writer 
of  tracts  ;  specifically,  a  tractarian,  one  who  favors 
tractarianism. 

"Talking  of  the  tractators — BO  you  still  like  their  tone! 
so  do  I."—Kingsleyt  in  Life,  i.  68. 

trac-ta -trlx,  s.    [Lat.] 

Geom.:  The  same  as  TEACTEIX.    [TRACTOE.] 

trac  -tile,  a.  [L*at.  tractus,  pa.  par.  of  traho=to 
draw.]  Capable  of  being  drawn  out  or  extended  in 
length ;  ductile. 

"The  consistencies  of  bodies  are  very  divers;  fragile, 
tough;  flexible,  inflexible;  tractile,  or  to  be  drawn  forth 
in  length,  intractile."— Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  839. 

*trac-tll -I-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  tractil(e);  -ity.~\  The 
quality  or  staU-  of  being  tractile ;  ductility. 

"  Silver,  whose  ductility  and  tractility  are  much  infer- 
ior to  those  of  gold." — Derham. 

trac  -tlon,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tractus,  pa.  par.  of 
traho=to  draw.] 

1.  The  act  of  drawing;  the  state  of  being  drawn. 
"The  tract  ion  of  the  annexed  muscles."—  Paley:  Natural 

Theoloyy,  ch.  x. 

2.  The   act  of  drawing   a  body  along   a  plane, 
usually  by  tho  power  of  men,  animals,  or  steam, 
as  when  a  carriage  is  towed  upon  tho  surface  of 
water,  or  a  carriage  upon  a  road  or  railway.    The 
power  exerted  in  order  to  produce  the  effect  is 
called  the  force  of  traction  ;  the  line  in  which  this 
force  acts  is  called  the  line  of  traction;  and  the 
anple  which  this  line  makes  with  the  plane  along 
which  the  body  is  drawn  by  the  force  of  traction  is 
called  the  angle  of  traction. 

*3.  Attraction ;  a  drawing  toward. 

4.  The  adhesive  friction  of  a  wheel  on  the  rail,  a 
rope  on  a  pulley,  &c.  The  tractional  surface  of  a 
driving-wheel  is  the  face  of  its  perimeter. 

traction-engine,  s.  A  locomotive  engine  for 
drawing  heavy  loads  upon  common  roads,  or  over 
arable  land,  as  in  agricultural  operations.  Some  of 
the  earliest  locomotive  engines,  as  Murdock's,  were 
designed  for  this  very  purpose. 

traction- gearing,  s.  An  arrangement  for  turn- 
ing a  wheel  and  its  shaft  by  means  of  friction  or  ad- 
hesion. 

trac'-tlon-al,  adj.  [Eng.  traction;  -al.]  Of  »r 
pertaining  to  traction. 
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•tract  -lte,.iul,st.  [English  tract  (2),  s.  ;-«<•.]  The 
same  as  TRACT  ARIAS,  A.  (q.  v.) 

*trac-tl-tious,  «.  [Latin  tracto=to  handle.] 
Treating  of ;  handling. 

trac'-tlve,  «.  [Lat.  tract(us),  pa.  par.  of  traho<= 
tn  'Iraw;  Eng.  suff.  -ur.  ]  Serving  or  employed  to 
draw  or  drag  along;  pulling,  drawing. 

trac-tor,  s.  [Lat.  tractus,  pa.  par.  of  1raho=to 
draw.] 

1.  Ord.Lanu-:  That  which  draws,  or  is  used  for 
drawing. 

'J.  Sttry.:  An  obstetric  forceps. 

•i  Metallic  tractors:  [METALLIC-TRACTORS.] 

*trac-t5r-a -tion,  s.  [Eng.  tractor  ;-ation.\  The 
employment  of  metallic  tractors  (q.  v.)  for  the  cure 
of  diseases. 

trac  -trlx,  trac-tor-?,  s.  [Lat.  tractor-hut,  per- 
taining to  drawing;  Fr.  tractoire,  tract  rice,  from 
Lat.  tractus,  pa.  par.  of  traho=to  draw.] 

Math. :  A  curve  whose  tangent  is  always  equal  to 
a  given  line.  It  may  be  described  by  a  small  weight 
attached  to  a  string,  the  other  end  of  which  is 
moved  along  a  given  straight  line  or  curve.  The 
evolute  of  this  curve  is  the  common  catenary. 

trade,  *tred,  *trod,  s.  &  a.  [Originally  a  path 
trodden,  from  A.  S.  tredan=lo  tread  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive: 

"I.  A  path,  a  passage,  a  way. 
"A  postern  with  a  blinde  wicket  there  was, 
A  common  trtuie  to  passe  through  Priam's  house." 
Surrey.    r/ry<T*  Mills,  ii.  593. 

*2.  A  track,  a  trace,  a  trail.  (See  extract  under 
TRACT,  r.  (1),  2.) 

*3.  Way,  course,  path. 

"The  Jewes,  emong  whom  alone  and  no  raoe,  God 
hitherto  seined  for  to  reigne,  by  reason  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  law,  and  of  the  autoritee  of  being  in  the  right 
trade  of  religion."— Wad;  Luke  xix. 

*4.  Frequent  resort  and  intercourse ;  resort. 
"Some  way  of  common  trade" 

Sliakesp.s  Richard  II.,  iii.  3. 

*5.  A  particular  course  of  action  or  effort ;  effort 
in  a  particular  direction. 

"  Long  did  I  love  this  lady: 
Long  my  travail,  long  my  trade  to  win  her." 

Massinger. 

*6.  Custom;  habit;  practice  of  long  standing. 
"Thy  sin's  not  accidental,  but  a  trade." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

*7.  Business  of  any  kind. 

"Have  you  any  further  trade  with  us?" 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

8.  The  business  which  a  person  has  learned,  and 
which  he  carries  on  for  subsistence  or  profit ;  occupa- 
tion ;  particularly  employment,  whether  manual  or 
mercantile,  as  distinguished  from  the  liberal  arts 
or  the  learned  professions  and  agriculture ;  a  handi- 
craft.  Thus  we  say  the  trade  of  a  butcher  or  baker, 
but  the  profession  of  a  lawyer  or  doctor. 

"What  trade  are  you  of?" 

Shakes^.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1. 

9.  The  act,  occupation,  or  business  of  exchanging 
commodities  for  other  commodities  or  for  money; 
the  business  of  buying  and  selling ;  dealing  by  way 
of  sale  or  exchange ;  commerce ;  traffic.    Trade,  in 
the  commercial  sense   of   the   term,    includes   all 
those  departments  of  business  which  relate  to  the 
production  and  exchange  of  commodities  embodied 
in  some  material  or  corporeal  product;  and  ex- 

.  elude?  those  professions  whose  services  result 
in  the  production  of  incorporeal  wealth.  It  is 
chiefly  used  to  denote  the  barter  or  purchase  and 
sale  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  either  by 
wholesale  or  retail.  Trade  is  either  domestic  or 
foreign.  Domestic  trade,  also  called  Home  trade, 
is  the  exchange  or  buying  and  selling  of  commodi- 
ties within  a  country ;  foreign  trade  consists  in  the 
exportation  and  importation  of  commodities<  to  or 
from  foreign  countries.  Wholesale  trade  is  the 
dealing  by  the  package  or  in  largo  quantities ;  re- 
tail, in  small  parcels.  The  carrying  trade  is  that  of 
transporting  goods  from  one  place  to  another  by 
sea,  &c. 

"Here  is  no  trade  of  merchandise  vsed,  for  that  the 
people  haue  no  vse  of  money." — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i. 

10.  The  amount  of  business  done  in  any  particu- 
lar place  or  country,  or  in  any  particular  branch. 

11.  Persons  engaged  in  a  particular  occupation  or 
business  ;  as,  Publishers  and  booksellers  speak  of 
the  customs  of  the  trade. 

•12.  A  trade-wind  (q.  v.). 

*13.  Instruments  of  any  occupation. 

"  The  shepherd  bears 

His  house  and  household  goods,  his  trade  of  war, 
His  bow  and  quiver,  and  his  trusty  cur." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgic  iii.  535. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of 
trade,  or  of  a  particular  trade. 
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IT  The  leading  idea  in  trade  is  that  of  carrying  on 
business  for  purposes  of  gain.  The  trade  may  ho 
altogether  domestic,  and  betwixt  neighbors;  the 
traffic  is  that  which  goes  forward  betwixt  persons 
at  a  distance ;  in  this  manner  there  may  be  a  groat 
traffic  betwixt  two  towns  or  cities,  as  betwixt 
Chicago  and  other  distant  commercial  centers. 
Hence,  though  these  terms  are  often  used  inter- 
changeably, traffic  has  a  more  extended  meaning 
than  trade. 

1.  Balance  of  Trade :  [BALANCE,  B.  6.] 

2.  Board  of  Trade : 

(1)  In  the   United  States:  A  body  of  men  selected 
from  among  the  business  men  of  a  city,  and  ap- 
pointed to  represent  and  act  for  the  whole  business 
community    in    advancing   and   protecting    their 
interests. 

(2)  In  England:  A  permanent  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  presided  over  by  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  divided  into  seven  departments,  each 
having  its  separate  staff:  (1)  The  Harbor  Depart- 
ment, which  exercises  a  supervision    over   light- 
houses,  pilotage,   foreshores,  wrecks,  quarantine, 
&c.    Included  in  this  department  are  the  standard 
weights  and  measures  offices.    (2)  The  Marine  De- 
partment,   to    which    is    intrusted    the    supervis- 
ion of  the  registration,  condition,  and  discipline 
of  merchant  ships;  the    superintendence  of  mer- 
cantile marine  offices,  and  the  prevention  of  crimp- 
ing;   the    carrying  out   of   the   regulations   with 
regard  to  the  engagement   of   men  and   appren- 
tices; the  examination  of  officers;  the  investigation 
into  cases  of    gross  misconduct  and  wrecks,  and 
generally  the  carrying  out  of  the  business  imposed 
on  the  Board  by  the  various  Shipping  Acts.    (3) 
The  Railway  Department,  which  has  the  super- 
vision  of   railways  and    railway  companies,  and 
which  must  be  supplied  with  noticesof  application 
for  railway  acts,  and  with  plans,  before  the  relative 
bill  can  be  brought  before  Parliament.    Before  a 
line  is  opened  for  traffic  it  must  be  inspected  and 
approved  by  an  inspector  of  this  department,  and 
the  consent  of  the  Board  obtained ;  and  notice  of 
the  occurrence  of  any  accident  must  be  sent,  to  the 
department,  when,  if  necessary,  an  inquiry  is  held 
into  the  cause  of  the  accident.    This  department 
has  also  to  keep  a  register  of  joint-stock  compa- 
nies, of  the  accounts  of  insurance  companies,  and 
to  prepare  provisional  orders  relating  to  gas,  water, 
tramways,  and  electric  lighting.    It  also  deals  with 
patents,  designs,  and  trade-marks,  copyright,  art 
unions,  industrial  exhibitions,  and  the  Explosive 
Acts  (1875).    (4)  The  Financial  Department,  which 
has  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  Board,  controlling 
its  receipts  and  expenditure.    This  department  has 
also  to  deal  with  Greenwich   pensions,  seamens' 
savings  banks,  the  proper  disposal  of  the  effects  of 
seamen  dying  abroad,  wreck  and  salvage  accounts, 
and  the  accounts  of   estates  in  bankruptcy.    (5) 
The  Commercial  Department,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
advise  the  Treasury  and  the  Colonial  and  Foreign 
Offices  on  matters  relating  to  tariffs  and  burdens  of 
trade,  to  superintend  the  carrying  out  of  the  Acts 
relating  to  bankruptcy,  and  bills  of  sale ;  and  to 
prepare  the  official  volumes  of  statistics  periodi- 
cally issued,  and  also  special  statistical  returns  for 
the  information  of  Parliament,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  private  individuals.    (6)  The  Fisheries 
Department,  to  which  is  intrusted  the  carrying  out 
of  thevarious  Acts  relating  to  salt  and  freshwater 
fisheries,   and    the    pollution    of  rivers.     (7)  The 
Establishment    Department,    which    deals    with 
establishment  questions,  copying,  postage,  &c.,  and 
has  the  care  of  the  library  of  the  Board. 

3.  Fair  Trnde :   An  expression  used  by  certain 
persons,  who,  professing  to  be  free  traders,  would 
still  tax  goods  imported  from  any  country  which 
refuses  to  accept  the  principles  of  free  trade.    Free 
traders  consider  this  view  as  protectionist.    They 
hold  that  if  they  can  import  goods  cheaper  from  a 
protectionist  country  than  elsewhere,  they  should 
be  free  to  reap  that  advantage  even  if  they  cannot 
export  their  own  goods  to  that  country  free  of  duty. 
Nor  do  they  believe  that  to  abandon  free  trade  in 
dealing  with  any  country  is  the  proper  method  of 
proving  to   that  country  the  advantages  of  free 
trade. 

"A  note  in  your  paper  last  week  asked  for  more  definite 
information  about  fair  trafte." — St.  James's  Gazette,  Dec. 
7,  1887. 

If  Used  also  adjectively;  as,  fair-trade  leaguers. 

4.  Free  Trade :  [FREE-TRADE]. 

trade -allowance,  subst.  A  discount  allowed  to 
dealers  in  or  retailers  of  articles  to  bo  sold  agaiu. 

trade-mark,  s.  An  arbitrary  symbol  affixed  by 
a  manufacturer  or  merchant  to  particular  goods  or 
classes  of  goods.  In  all  civilized  communities 
trade-marks  are  protected  by  law,  and  nearly  all 
nations  have  treaties  or  conventions  securing  recip- 
rocity of  protection.  No  proceedings  can  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  infringement  of  a  trade-mark,  un- 
less such  trade-mark  has  been  registered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  law.  In  this  country 
application  to  register  a  trade-mark  or  label  is 
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made  at  the  Patent  office,  Washington.  The  fee  is 
$25  for  a  trade-mark,  and  $5  for  a  label.  The  use  of 
a  label  when  not  registered  becomes  the  right  of 
the  person  who  first  used  it  and  made  it  of  value. 
[WATERMARK.] 

trade-price,  «.  The  price  charged  to  dealers  in 
articles  to  be  sold  agaiu. 

trade-sale,  s.  A  sale  or  auction  of  goods  suited 
to  a  particular  class  of  dealers. 

trade-wind,  s. 

Mi'leor.  (pi.):  Certain  ocean  windswhich, blowing 
constantly  in  one  direction  or  very  nearly  so,  can 
be  calculated  on  beforehand  by  the  mariner,  and 
are  therefore  beneficial  to  trade.  They  exist  on  all 
open  oceans  to  a  distance  of  about  30°  north  and 
south  of  the  equator,  blowing  from  about  the  north- 
east in  the  northern,  and  from  the  southeast  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  Where  they  meet 
they  neutralize  each  other,  creating  a  region 
of  calm  north,  and  the  same  distance  south  of  the 
equator.  Atmospheric  air  expands  by  heat,  and. 
expanding,  naturally  ascends,  its  place  being  sup- 
plied by  a  rush  of  colder  and  consequently  of 
denser  air  beneath.  The  process  is  continually  in 
progress,  to  a  great  extent,  everywhere  throughout 
the  tropics,  but  especially  above  the  land.  If  the 
globe  consisted  solely  of  land,  or  solely  of  water, 
and  had  no  rotation,  the  cold  currents  would  travel 
directly  from  the  north  and  south  poles  to  the  equa- 
tor; but,  the  rotation  of  the  earth  deflects  them 
from  their  course.  The  atmosphere  lags  behind  the 
moving  planet,  especially  at  the  equator,  where  the 
rotation  is  about  a  thousand  miles  an  hour. 
Neither  the  direction  nor  the  area  of  the  trade 
winds  remains,  fixed.  Since  they  supply  the  place  of 
rarefied  air,  which  is  ascending,  they  must  follow 
the  movement  of  the  sun,  blowing  to  the  point  of 
greatest  rarefaction,  as  a  cold  current  coming 
through  a  keyhole  goes  to  the  fire.  Hence,  the 
area  of  the  trade-winds  extends  from  two  to  four 
degreos  farther  north  than  usual  when  the  sun  is  at 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  the  same  number  of 
degrees  farther  south  than  usual  when  he  is  at  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn.  In  the  former  case  the  south- 
east trade-wind  declines  further  from  the  east  from 
its  northern  limit,  sometimes  passing  the  equator, 
while  the  northeast  trade-wind  approaches  an 
easterly  direction  more  than  at  other  times.  The 
region  of  calms  also  changes  its  position.  As  the 
difference  of  pressure  is  not  great,  the  trade-wind  is 
generally  moderate  in  strength,  especially  in  the 
opposite  hemisphere  from  that  in  which  the  sun  is 
at  the  time.  The  trade-winds  were  not  known  till 
Columbus'  first  voyage.  They  are  most  marked 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  where  they 
occur  between  9°  and  30°  north,  and  between  4°  and 
22°  south,  in  the  former,  and  between  9°  and  26' 
north,  and  between  4°  and  23°  south  in  the  latter 
ocean,  but.become  modified  in  the  vicinity  of  land, 
so  as  to  lose  their  distinctive  character.  In  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  in  southeastern  Asia  they  be- 
come altered  into  monsoons.  [MONSOON.] 

"A  constant  trade-wind  will  securely  blow, 
And  gently  lay  us  on  the  spicy  shore." 

Drydev :  Annas  Nirabilis,  ccciv. 

trades-people,  s.  pi.  People  engaged  in  various 
trades. 

trades-union,  trade-union,  8. 

Hist. :  An  organized  body  of  workmen  in  any 
trade,  manufacture,  or  industrial  occupation  asso- 
ciated together  for  the  promotion  of  their  common 
interests.  Specific  aims  may  vary  in  different 
unions,  but  generally  speaking  the  aims  of  _  these 
organizations  are  the  provision  and  distribution  of 
funds,  and  by  other  means  to  regulate  the  condi- 
tions of  labor  in  the  trades  included  in  the  society, 
and  the  relation  of  its  members  with  them ;  to  pro- 
mote the  general  and  material  welfare  of  its  mem- 
bers ;  to  assist  them  when  out  of  work  and  in  dis- 
tressed circumstances ;  to  support  them  in  case  of 
sickness,  accident,  superannuation,  and  loss  of 
tools  by  fire;  to  provide  for  their  burial  and  the 
burial  of  their  wives ;  and  to  aid  other  trade  socie- 
ties having  for  their  objects,  or  one  of  them,  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  workmen.  In  this 
country  trades-unions  are  numerous,  scarcely  any 
form  of  labor  being  without  organized  association 
for  mutual  aid  and  protection.  Of  late  years  there 
have  been  almost  constant,  conflicts  between  organ- 
ized labor  and  capital,  all  over  the  world,  and  in 
this  country  the  struggle  has  been  particularly 
severe.  One  of  the  most  far-reaching  strikes ,  of 
modern  times  was  precipitated  by  the  order  of  the 
president  of  the  American  Railway  Union,  calling 
out  railway  employes  in  support  of  the  strike  of 
the  employes  of  the  Pullman  Car  Co.,  at  Chi- 
cago, June,  1894.  For  a  period  of  three  or  four 
weeks  the  entire  railway  system  of  the  United 
States  was  deranged,  and  the  disturbance  was 
quelled  only  by  the  interference  of  the  General 
Government.  These  unfortunate  occurrences  cre- 
ated a  popular  sentiment  unfavorable  to  the 
strikers,  in  which,  however  unjustly,  trade-unions 
generally  were  included. 
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trades-unionism 

Previous  to  1S24,  combinations  of  workmen  were 
illegal  in  England,  as  they  still  are  in  most  Euro- 
pean continental  countries.  The  Trade  Union  Act 
Il871)provided  fox  the  registration  of  trade  societies, 
and  accorded  a  certain  measure  of  protection  for 
their  funds  ;  but  as  this  Act  was  accompanied  and 
practically  nullified  by  the  Criminal  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  an  agitation  took  place  which  revolted 
in  the  passing  of  Mr.  Mundella's  Trade  Union  Act 
Amendment  Act,  in  1876.  By  this  act  every  legal 
grievance  of  which  the  unions  complained  was  re- 
dressed, and  now  nearly  every  trade  society  in  the 
kingdom  is  duly  registered,  and  stands  in  much 
the  same  position  as  any  other  trade  corporation. 
In  the  early  days  of  trades-unions, one  of  their  most 
important  functions  was  thatof  organizing  strikes  ; 
but  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  reluctance  to  re- 
sort to  such  extreme  measures.  In  1860  a  Board  of 
Arbitration  was  established  at  the  request  of  the 
lace-workers  in  Nottingham,  and  since  then  similar 
boards  have  been  formed  by  the  trades  in  Stafford- 
shire, Middlesborough,  Cleveland,  Bradford,  Shcf- 


disputes  occur,  and  where  it  is  possible  to  prevent 
strikes  by  starting  cooperative  establishments,  all 
trade  societies  and  trades  councils  be  recommended 
to  render  such  assistance  as  lies  in  their  power,  and 
thus,  as  far  as  possible,  prevent  strikes  and  lock- 
outs in  the  future." 

trades -unionism,  s.  The  practices  or  principles 
of  the  members  of  trades-unions. 

trades-unionist,  s.  A  member  of  a  trades-union ; 
one  who  favors  the  system  of  trades-unions. 

"It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  trades-unionists 
are  under  no  delusions  as  to  possible  remedies  for  the 
existing  depression." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*trades-woman,  s.  A  woman  engaged  or  skilled 
in  trade. 

*trade,  pret.  of  v.    [TREAD,  v.] 
trade,  v.  i.  &  t.    [TRADE,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  barter  or  to  buy  and  sell,  as  a  business;  to 
deal  in  the  exchange,  purchase  or  sale  of  goods, 
wares,  merchandise,  or  the  like;  to  carry  on  trade 
or  commerce  as  a  business ;  to  traffic. 

"  The  circulating  capital  with  which  he  trades."—  Smith.- 
Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  ii.,  ch,  ii. 

2.  To  barter,  buy,  or  sell  in  a  single  instance ;  to 
make  an  exchange. 

"  In  the  mean  time  those  who  remained  in  the  canoes 

traded  with  our  people  very  fairly." — Cook:  First  Voyage, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  To  engage  in  affairs  generally;  to  deal  in  any 
way ;  to  have  to  do. 

"To  trade  and  traffic  with  Macbeth 
In  riddles  and  affairs  of  death." 

Shakexp.:  Macbeth,  Hi.  5. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  sell  or  exchange  in  barter  or  commerce;  to 
barter. 

41  They  traded  the  persons  of  men  and  vessels  of  brass  in 
thy  market."—  Ezekiel  xxvii.  18. 

*2.  To  frequent  for  purposes  of  trade. 
"The  English  merchants  trading  those  countreys."— 
Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  458. 

*3.  To  educate ;  to  bring  up ;  to  train. 

"Enery  one  of  these  colleges  haue  in  like  manor  their 
professors  or  readers  of  the  toongs  and  seuerull  sciences, 
as  they  call  them,  which  dailie  trade  vp  the  youth  there 
abiding  priuatlie  in  their  halles." — Holinshed:  Descrip. 
Eng.t  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

*4.  To  pass ;  to  spend. 

"  Of  this  thy ng  we  all  beare  witnesse,  whom  here  ye  see 
standinge,  whiche  haue  traded  our  lines  familiarly  with 
him."—  Udall:  Acts  ii. 

*trad'-ed,  adj.  [TRADE,  t\]  Practiced,  versed, 
skilled,  experienced. 

"My  will  enkindled  by  mine  eyes  ami-ears, 
Two  traded  pilots  'twixt  the  dangerous  shores 
Of  will  and  judgment." 

Shakesp.;  Troilits  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

*trade-fu;l,a.  [Eng.  trade,  s.;-ful(l).\  Full  of 
trade  or  business ;  engaged  in  trade ;  busy  in  traffic ; 
commercial. 

"  Through  the  naked  street, 

Once  haunt  of  tradeful  merchants,  springs  the  grass." 
Warton:  Pleasures  of  Melancholy. 

*trade  -lisa,  adj.  [Eng.  trade,  s, ;  -less.]  Desti- 
tute of  trade ;  not  busy  in  trade. 

"  O'er  generous  glebe,  o'er  golden  mines 
Her  beggared,  famished,  tradeleas  native  roves." 

^     Young;  The  Merchant,  strain  5. 

trad  -er,  s.    [Eng.  trade,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  is  engaged  in  trade  or  commerce ;  a 
merchant,  a  tradesman. 

"AH  the  rich  traders  in  the  world  may  decay  and 
break;  but  the  poor  man  can  never  fail,  except  God  him- 
self turn  bankrupt." — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  !.,  ser.  31. 
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-.  A  vessel  employed  regularly  in  any  particular 
trade,  whether  foreign  or  coasting;  as,  an  East 
Indian  trader. 

trad-es-can'-tl-?.  (or  tl  as  shl),  s.  [Named  after 
the  elder  John  Tradescaut,  apparently  a  Dutch- 
man, appointed  (jardener  to  Charles  I.  in  WJO.  Tlie 
younger  Tradescant,  son  of  the  former,  was  also  a 
botanist.] 

Botany :  Spiderwort ;  an  extensive  genus  of  Com- 
melynacese,  from  America  and  India.  Sepals  three. 
petals  three,  filaments  covered  with  jointed  hairs, 
capsule  three-celled.  About  thirty  species  are  cul- 
tivated in  flower-gardens.  Tradescant ia  virqinica 
is  the  Common  Spiderwort.  It  is  an  erect  lily-like 
plant, about  a  foot  high,  with  lanceolate,  elongated 
smooth  leaves,  and  a  crowded  umbel  of  sessile  and 
pubescent  blue  flowers.  In  "Virginia  it  grows  in 
shady  woods.  It  has  been  given  for  snake-bite,  but 
is  apparently^  only  an  emollient.  T,  malabarica, 
boiled  in  oil,  is  taken  for  itch  and  leprosy.  In  Bra- 
zil the  rhizomes  of  T.  diuretica,  are  given  indysury, 
strangury,  &c.  Plants  of  this  genus  have  served  as 
material  for  important  observations  on  the  physi- 
ology of  plants,  Mr.  Robert  Brown  having  observed 
the  rotation  of  the  cell-contents  in  the  hairs  of  the 
stamens,  though  they  have  since  been  discovered  in 
many  other  plants.  The  stems,  petioles,  &c.,  also 
afford  beautifully  visible  spiral,  annular,  and  retic- 
ulated vessels. 

ttrad.es  -folk  (I  silent),  «.  pi.  [English  trade.  s., 
and  folk.]  People  engaged  in  trade;  trades-people. 

"By  his  advice  victuallers  and  tradesfolk  would  soon 
get  all  the  money  of  the  kingdom  into  their  hands." — 
Swift. 

trade;  -man,  s.    [Eng.  trade,  s.,  and  man.] 

1.  One  engaged  in  trade ;  a  trader,  a  shopkeeper. 

"  A  soldier  may  be  anything,  if  brave, 
So  may  a  tradesman,  if  not  qnite  a  knave." 

Cowper:  Hope,  210. 

2.  One  who  has  a  trade  or  handicraft ;  a  mechanic. 
(Scotch  tt  Amer.) 

tra-dllle  ,  s.  [Seedef.]  The  same  as  TEEDILLE 
(q.  v.). 

"How  far  it  [ombre]  agreed  with,  and  in  what  points  it 
would  be  found  to  differ  from  tradille.'* — Lamb;  Mr*. 
Battle's  Opinions  on  Whist. 

trad  -Ing,  pr.  par.&a.    [TRADE,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Engaged  in  trade ;  carrying  on  trade  or  com- 
merce; as,  a  trading  company. 

2.  Applied   in  a   disparaging  sense  to  a  person 
whose  public  actions  are  regulated  by  his  interests 
rather  than  by  his  principles;  bearing  the  charac- 
ter of  an  adventurer ;  venal. 

*trading-flOOd,  s.    A  trade-wind  (q.  v.). 
"They  on  the  trading-flood 
Ply,  stemming  nightly  toward  the  Pole." 

Milton:  P.  L.,ii.  640. 

tra-dl  -tion,*tra-di-cl-oun,  s.  [Lat.  traditio=a 
surrender,  a  delivery,  a  tradition,  from  traditus, 
pa.  par.  or  trado=to  deliver,  to  hand  over ;  Fr.  tra- 
dition; Sp.tradicion'  Ital.  tradizione.  Tradition 
and  treason  are  doublets.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language ; 

*1.  The  act  of  handing  over  or  delivering  some- 
thing in  a  formal  or  legal  manner;  delivery. 
^  "A  deed  takes  effect  only  from  this  tradition  or  de- 
livery."— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  20. 

2.  The  handing  down  of  events,  opinions,  doc- 
trines, practices,  customs,  or  the  like,  from  father 
to  son,  or  from  ancestors  to  posterity;  the  trans- 
mission of  any  opinions,  practices,  customs,  &c., 
from  forefathers  to  descendants,  by  oral  communi- 
cation, without  written  memorial. 

3.  That  which  is  handed  down  from  father  to  son, 
or  from  ancestor  to  posterity  bv  oral  communica- 
tion without  written  memorial ;  knowledge  or  belief 
transmitted  from  forefathers  to  descendants  with- 
out the  aid  of  written  memorials. 

II.  Scripture  and  Church  History : 

1.  A  doctrine  of  divine  authority,  orally  delivered. 
(See  1  Cor.  xi.  2 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  15 ;  R.  V.) 

2.  The  oral  law,  said  to  have  been  given  by  God  to 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai ;  in  reality  based  on  Rabbin- 
ical interpretations  of  the  Mosaic  Law. 

"Making  the  Word  of  God  of  notie  effect  through  your 
tradition.*— Mark  vii.  9. 

3.  A  term  used  in  Article  xxxiv.  of  the  Anglican 
Church  to  denote  customs,  rights,  forms,  and  cere- 
monies which  have  been  transmitted  by  oral  com- 
munication.   Among  these  are  the  custom  of  bowing 
in  the  Creed  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  postures 
customary  in  various  church  offices,  and  many  other 
matters  of  long  usage,  which,  though  unwritten, 
are  held  to  be  obligatory  as  standing  customs  of  the 
Church. 


traditionally 

4.  In  the  Roman  Church  tradition  is  used  ia  the 
same  sense  as  II.  1.  The  Council  of  Trent  <  S.'-s.  i\ ., 
ids  xcripturix)  teaches  that  the  truth  of 
Christ  is  contained  partly  in  the  sacred  writings 
(thereafter  enumerated),  and  partly  in  unwritten 
tradition  received  by  the  Apostles  from  Christ  or 
from  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  intrusted  by  them  to  the 
Church,  and  that  Scripture  and  Apostolic  tradition 
are  alike  to  be  reverenced. 

."..  Mohommedanfmn  A  recital  containing  a  sen- 
tence or  declaration  of  Mohammed  regarding  some 
rrlitrious  question,  either  moral,  ceremonial,  or 
theological. 

"  To  prevent  the  manufacture  of  spurious  tradition,*,  a 
number  of  strict  rules  were  laid  down?*— Contain).  AVivVic, 
June,  1877,  p.  65. 

Tf  Tradition  of  the  Creed: 

Eccles.  cfc  Church  Hist. :  The  instruction  formerly 
given  on  certain  days  to  the  catechumens  upon  the 
Creed  at  mass.  The  time  and  place  varied  iu  dif- 
ferent Churches.  In  the  Mozarabic  Missal  it  still 
retains  its  place  before  the  Epistle  oti  Palm  Sun- 
day. At  Rome  it  took  place  on  the  Wednesday  iu 
Mid-Lent. 

Tradition- Sunday,  s. 

Eccles.  &  Church  Hist.:  Palm  Sunday,  from  the 
fact  that  on  that  day  the  Creed  was  in  many  places 
formerly  taught  to  candidates  for  baptism  on  Holy 
Saturday. 

*tra-dl  -tlon,  v.  t.  [TRADITION,  s.]  To  transmit 
or  hand  down  by  way  of  tradition. 

"This  I  may  call  a  charitable  curiosity,  if  true  what  is 
traditiwifd;  that  about  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  sev- 
enth, the  owner  thereof  built  it  in  a  dear  year,  on  pur- 
pose to  imploy  the  more  poor  people  thereupon."—  Fuller; 
Worthies;  Somersetshire. 

tra-dl-tlon-al,  a.    [Eng.  tradition;  -al.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion; derived   from    tradition;  communicated   or 
transmitted  from  ancestors   to  posterity  by  oral 
communication  only,  without  written  memorial; 
founded  on  reports  not  having  the  authenticity  or 
value  of  historical  evidence. 

"The  traditional  commentary  upon  this  ballad." — 
Scott:  Thomas  the  Rhymer.  (Note.) 

2.  Based  or  founded  on  tradition;  containing  or 
consisting  of  traditions. 

"We  shall  see  its  importance  when  we  deal  with  the 
traditional  legends  of  drought  and  darkness."—  Cox: 
Introd.  to  Mythology,  p.  110. 

*3.  Observant  of  tradition ;  attached  to  old  cus- 
toms. (Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  1.) 

tra-dl-tion-al-Ism, s.  [Eng. traditional; -wm.] 
[TRADITION.] 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  Adherence  to  tradition. 

"  Has  given  special  strength  to  what  was  previously  the 
weakest  side  of  the  Romanist  position,  its  traditional- 
ism,"—Athenceum,  Dec.  20,  1884. 

II.  Philos.    (in  this  sense  from  Mod.  Latin  tra- 
dit ionalismus) :  A  system,  founded  by  De  Bonald 
(1754-1840),  a  French  statesman  and  philosopher, 
which  for  some  time  had  numerous  adherents  in 
France  and  Belgium.    So  far  as  the  human  mind  is 
concerned  traditionalism  reduces  intellectual  cog- 
nition to  belief  in  truth  communicated  by  revelation 
from  God,  and  received  by  traditional  instruction 
through  the  medium  of  language,  which  was  orig- 
inally  itself   a   supernatural   gift.     According   to 
Ueberweg  (Hist.  Philos.,  Eng.  ed.,  ii.   339)    "the 
whole  philosophy  of  Bonald  is  controlled  by  the 
triadic  formula— cause,  means,  effect.    In  cosmol- 
ogy the  cause  is  God ;  the  means  is  motion ;  the 
effect  is  corporeal  existence.    In  politics  these  three 
terms    become   power,    minister,  subject;    in  the  * 
family,  father,  mother,  child.    De  Bonald  applied 
these  formulas  to  theology,  and  deduced  from  them 
the  necessity  of  a  Mediator.    Hence,  the  following 
proposition :  God  is  to  the  God-man  what  the  God- 
man  is  to  man."    Traditionalism  was  condemned 
by  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  in  1855.  and  by 
the  Vatican  Council  (1870)  in  the  Constitution  Dei 
Filiits. 

tra-dl  -tion-al-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  traditional;  -ist,] 
One  who  holds  to  tradition  or  traditionalism. 

tra-dl-tion-al-Ist'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  traditionalist; 
-ic.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  traditionalism  (q.  v.). 

"De  Bonald  was  the  chief  of  the  so-called  traditional, 
istio  school."— Vebeneeg.-  Hist.  Philos.  (Eng.  ed.),  ii.  339. 

*tra-dl-tion-al  -I-t? ,  s.  [Eng.  traditional'  -ity.j 
That  which  is  handed  down  oy  tradition  ;  tradition. 

"Many  a  man  doing  loud  work  in  the  world  stands  only 
on  some  thin  traditionally,  conventionality."— Carlyle. 

tra-dl  -tion-al-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  traditional;  -/y.] 

1.  In  a  traditional  manner;  by  oral  transmission 
from  father  to  son,  or  from  age  to  age. 

"In  fragments  and  pieces  traditionally  preserved  in 
subsequent  authors." — Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  135. 

2.  According  to  tradition. 

"Traditionally  related  by  Strabo."—  Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xviii. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    h5r,    there;     pine,     pit,    aire,    air,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who.     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cttre.    unite,    cfir,    rflle,    fill;     try1,    Syrian,     »,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


traditionarily 

*tra-dl  -tion-ar-I-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  traditionary ; 
•ly.]  In  a  traditionary  manner ;  by  tradition,  tradi- 
tionally. 

tra  dl -tion-a-rf,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  tradition,  s. ; 
-ary.] 

A.  As  adj.:    The  same  as  TRADITIONAL  (q.v.). 
"That  contempt  for  traditionary  custom    .    .    .    which 

had  gone  far  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire."— Gardiner  aZMulltnger:  Introd.  to  Eng.  Hist.,  ch.  ui. 

B.  As  subst.:  Among  the  Jews,  one  who  acknowl- 
edges tho  authority  of  traditions  and  explains  the 
Scriptures  by  them. 

tra-dl  -tion-er,  *tra-dl  -tion-Ist,  subst.  [Eng. 
tradition,  s. ;  -*i-.]  One  who  adheres  to  or  acknowl- 
edges tradition. 

"To  ascertain  who  the  Masorites  or  tradiUonistf  were." 
—Pilkington:  Kern,  on  Scripture,  p.  15. 

•trad  -I-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  traditif,  from  Lat.  tradi- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  1rado=to  hand  down.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  tradition;  based  on  tradition;  tradi- 
tional. 

"A  constant  catholic  traditire  interpretation  of  scrip- 
ture."—Bp.  Taylor:  Episcopacy  Asserted,  %  9. 

trad  -I-tor  (pi.  trad-I-tor -ef),  s.  [Lat.=one 
who  surrenders.]  Ono  who  gives  up  or  surrenders ;  a 
traitor,  a  surrenderer.  Specif.,  in  church  history, 
a  term  of  infamy  applied  to  those  Christians  who, 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  church  during  tho  persecu- 
tions, handed  over  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  or 
the  goods  of  the  church  to  their  persecutors  to  save 
their  lives. 

"  There  were  in  the  church  itselfe  tradlton,  content  to 
deliuer  vp  the  bookes  of  God  by  composition,  to  the  end 
their  owne  liues  might  bee  spared."— Hooker:  Eccles.  Pol., 
bk.  v.,  §  62. 

tra-duge  ,v.t.  [Lat.  traduco— to  lead  across,  to 
derive,  to  convict,  to  prove  guilty,  from  trans= 
across, and duco= to  lead;  Fr.  traduire;  Sp.tradu- 
cir;  Ital.  tradurre.] 

*1.  To  translate  from  one  language  into  anotner. 

"Oftentimes  the  auctours  and  writers  are  dispraised, 
not  of  them  that  can  traduce  and  compose  workes,  but  of 
theim  that  cannot  vnderstande  theim." — Golden  Boke. 
(Prol.) 

*2.  To  continue  by  deriving  one  from  another;  to 
propagate  or  reproduce,  as  animals ;  to  distribute 
by  propagation. 

"From  these  only  the  race  of  perfect  animals  were 
propagated  and  traduced  over  the  earth." — Hale:  Oria.  of 
Mankind. 

*3.  To  transmit ;  to  hand  on. 

"  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  parents  to  traduce  holiness  to 
their  children."— Bp.  Hall:  Contempl.,  The  Angel  and 
Zacharie. 

*4.  To  draw  aside  from  duty  ;  to  seduce. 

"I  can  never  forget  the  weakness  of  the  traduced  sol- 
diers." — Beaum.  A-  Fletcher. 

*5.  To  represent,  to  exhibit,  to  display ;  to  make 
an  example  of. 

"  For  means  of  employment  that  which  is  most  traduced 
u.  contempt." — Bacon:  Advance,  of  Learning,  bk.  i. 

6.  To  represent  as  blamable ;  to  slander,  to  defame, 
to  calumniate,  to  vilify ;  to  misrepresent  willfully. 

"I  am  traduced  by  tongues,  which  neither  know 
My  faculties,  nor  person." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 

ttra-duce  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  traduce ; -ment.']  The 
act  of  traducing:  misrepresentation;  ill-founded 
censure ;  defamation,  calumny,  slander,  obloquy. 

"'Twere  a  concealment 

Worse  than  a  theft,  no  less  than  a  traducement, 
To  hide  y«ur  doings."      Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  9. 

*tra~duc'-ent,  a.  [Latin  traducens,  pr.  par.  of 
froduco.]  [TRADUCE.]  Slandering,  slanderous,  ca- 
lumniating. 

tra-duc.  -6r,  s.    [Eng.  traduc(e) ;  -er.] 

*1.  One  who  derives  or  deduces. 

2.  One  who  traduces,  slanders,  or  calumniates ;  a 
slanderer. 

"He  found  both  spears  and  arrows  in  the  mouths  of  his 
traducers." — Bp.  Hall:  Balm  of  Gilead. 

f3.  A  seducer. 

"The  traducer  is  taken  back  in  the  good  graces  of 
religion  when  he  is  found  to  have  made  the  mistake  of 
legally  marrying  the  girl  whom  he  thought  he  had  only 
seduced." — AthentKunt,  Dec.  3,  1887,  p.  742. 

ftra  du  -clan,  s.    [TRADCCIANIST.] 

tra  du  -cian-If|m,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  traducianismus, 
from  tradux  (genit.  traducis)=a.  vine-branch,  a 


. 

Church  Hist. :  The  doctrine  that  the  human  soul, 
as  well  as  the  body,  is  produced  by  natural  genpra- 
tipn.  St.  Augustine  seems  to  have  inclined  to  this 
belief,  without  committing  himself  to  it  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  pronouncing  in  favor  of  the  opinion 
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that  the  soul  was  immediately  created  by  God  and 
infused  into  tho  embryo  when  sufficiently  organ- 
ized. 

"These  theses  seem  to  involve  .  .  .  the  doctrine  of 
Traditcianixm  to  which  Augustine  was  in  fact  inclined  on 
account  of  his  doctrine  of  original  sin." — Uebenceg:  Hist. 
Pliilos.  (Eng.  ed.),  i.  344. 

tra-du  -clan-Ist,  tra-du  -clan,  s.  [Eng.  tradu- 
cian(i3m) ;  -int.] 

Church  Hist.:  One  who  held  that  souls  were 
transmitted  by  parents  to  their  children,  and  that 
the  stain  of  original  sin  was  transmitted  at  the 
same  time. 

"Theorthodox  party  were  called  Trariiicianixts  by  the 
Pelagians,  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
mission of  original  sin."—  Blunt:  Diet.  Sects,  p.  419. 

*tra-du$'-I-l>le,  a.    [Eng.  traducM  ;  -able.'} 
\.  Capable    of    being    derived,    transmitted,   or 
propagated. 

"Not  orally  traducibte  to  so  great  a  distance  of  ages." — 
Hole:  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

2.  Capable  of  being  traduced. 

tra-d&9  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [TRADUCE.] 

*tra-dtt$ -Ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  traducing;  -ly.~\ 
In  a  traducing  or  slanderous  manner; slanderously, 
calumniously. 

*trad'-uct,  s.  [Lat.  traductum,  neut.  sing,  of 
Iruduco  =  to  translate.]  [TRADUCE.]  A  transla- 
tion. 

"The  traduct  may  exceed  the  original."—  Howell: 
Letters,  bk.  ii.,  let.  46. 

*tra-duct ,  v.  1.  [TRADUCT,  s.]  To  derive,  to 
deduce,  to  transmit,  to  propagate. 

"For  how  this  newly-created  soul  is  infused  by  God,  no 
man  knows;  nor  how,  if  it  be  traducted  from  the  parents, 
both  their  souls  contribute  to  the  making  up  u  new  one." 
— More:  Immort.  of  the  Soul,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiii. 

tra~duc'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  fraductio,  from  traduc- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  traduco.~\  [TRADUCE.] 

*1.  Translation  from  one  language  to  another. 

"  I  confesse  to  deserue  no  merites  for  my  traduction  or 
any  fame." — Gulden  Bake.  (Prol.) 

*2.  Tradition;  transmission  from  one  to  another. 

"Touching  traditional  communication  and  traduction 
of  truths  connatural  and  engraven,  I  do  not  doubt  but 
many  of  them  have  had  the  help  of  that  derivation."— 
Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

*3.  Derivation  from  one  of  the  same  kind ;  propa- 
gation, reproduction. 

"If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind, 
Our  wonder  is  the  less  to  find, 
A  soul  so  charming  from  a  stock  so  good." 
Dryden:  To  the  Idem,  of  Mrs.  Anne  Killigrew,  23. 

4.  The  act  of  giving  origin  to  a  soul  by  procrea- 
tion. (Opposed  to  infusion.)  [TRADUCIANISM.] 

"There  may  be  perhaps  who  will  say,  that  the  soul, 
together  with  life,  sense,  Ac.,  are  propagated  by  traduc- 
tion  from  parents  to  children."  —  WoUaston:  Relig.  of 
Xature,  §  5. 

*5.  Transition. 

"The 
figures 
(Todd.) 

*6.  Conveyance,  transportation ;  the  act  of  trans- 
porting or  transferring. 

"  Since  America  is  divided  on  every  side  by  consider- 
able seas,  and  no  passage  known  by  land,  the  traduction 
of  brutes  could  only  be  by  shipping."  —Hale:  Orig.  of 
Mankind. 

*tra~duc  -live,  a.  [Eng.  t raduct ;  -ii-e.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  deduced ;  derivable. 

"  Taking  in  any  author  of  his  traductire  power."—- 
Wollaston:  Kelig.  of  Nature,  $  5.  • 

ttra-fal  -gar,  «.    [After  Cape  Trafalgar.] 

Print.:  A  largo  size  of  type  used  for  hand-bills  or 
post-bills.  (Eng.'j 

traf -f  ic,  *traf-flck,  *traf-flcke,  *traf-flke, 
subst.  I  [Fr.  trafique,  a  word  of  doubtful  etymology. 
Diez  compares  O.  Port.  trasfegar=t«  decant,  which 
he  derives  from  Lat.  t ra-  (for  trans)  =  across,  and  a 
supposed  Low  Lat.  wtco=to  exchange,  from  Lat. 
tn'ci's=change  ;  Ital.  trafflco,  traflco;  Sp.  traflco,  tra- 
/a<70=tramc,  careful  management;  Port,  traflco, 
trafecm.] 

*1.  Business;  a  matter  of  business;  a  transac- 
tion; subject. 

"The  fearful  passage  of  their  death-marked  love  .  .  . 
Is  now  the  two  hours'  traffic  of  our  stage." 

Sliatcesp.;  Romeo  and  Juliet.    (Prol.) 

2.  An  interchange  of  goods,  wares,  merchandise, 
or  property  of  any  kind  between  countries,  com- 
munities, or  individuals ;  trade,  commerce. 
"Truth  is  not  local,  God  alike  pervades 
And  fills  the  world  of  traffic  and  the  shades." 

Cowper:  Retirement,  120. 


i  reports  and  fugues  have  an  agreement  with  the 
inrnetoricof  repetition  and  traduction." — Bacon. 


tragacanth 

3.  Dealings,  intercourse. 

4.  Goods  or  persons  passing  or  being  conveyed  to 
and  fro  along  a  railway,  canal,  steamboat  route,  or 
tho  like,  viewed  collectively. 

"The  increasing  traffic  on  the  road  .  .  .  showed  that 
they  were  approaching  the  royal  dwelling."— Lady  a, 
Buller:  The  Prophecy,  ch.  iii. 

*5.  Commodities;  articles  of  trade;  commodities 
for  market. 

"  You'll  see  a  draggled  damsel  here  and  there 
From  Billingsgate  her  fishy  Inifflck  bear.' 

Gay:  Tririu,  u.  10. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  traffic  and  trade, 
see  TRADE. 

traffic-manager,  s.  The  manager  of  the  traffic 
on  a  railway,  canal,  or  the  like. 

traffic-return,  s.  A  periodical  statement  of  the 
receipts  for  goods  and  passengers  on  a  railway-line, 
canal,  tramway,  or  the  like. 

"  English  railways  closed  generally  %  to  Vi  lower,  the 
weekly  traffic-returns  being  disappointing."  —  London 
Evening  Standard. 

traffic-taker,  s.  A  computer  of  the  returns  of 
traffic  on  a  particular  railway  line,  canal,  tramway, 
or  the  like. 

traf -f  Ic,  *traf-flck,  *traf~flcke,  v.  i .  &  t. 
[Fr.  trafiquer;  cf.  Ital.  trafficare,  traflcare;  Sp. 
traflcare,  trafagar;  Port,  traficar,  trafiquear.] 
[TRAFFIC,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  trade ;  to  pass  goods  and  commodities  from 
one  to  another  for  an  equivalent  in  goods  or  money ; 
to  carry  on  trade  or  commerce;  to  buy  and  sell 
goods  ;  to  deal. . 

"As  soon  as  he  came  on  board  he  gave  leave  to  hie  sub- 
jects to  traffick  with  us." — Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1687). 

2.  To  have  business ;    to  deal ;    to   have   to   do. 
[TRADE.] 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  exchange  in  traffic ;  to  trade,  to  barter. 
"  We  shall  at  the  best  but  trafflck  toys  and  baubles." — 
Dr.  H.  Store. 

*2.  To  bargain,  to  negotiate,  to  arrange. 
"  He  trafficked  the  return  of  King  James."— Drummond. 

*traf '-flc-a-ble,  nraf-fique-a-ble,  a.  [English 
traffic,  v. ;  -able. ]  Capable  of  being  disposed  of  in 
traffic;  marketable. 

"Money  ...  is,  in  some  cases,  a  traffigueanle  com- 
modity."— Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  I.,  case  1. 

traf  -f  Ick-Sr,  *traf  iq-uer,  s.  [Eng.  traffic,  v. ; 
-er.]  One  who  traffics,  trades,  or  deals ;  one  who 
carries  on  trade  or  commerce ;  a  trader.  (Often 
used  in  a  derogatory  sense.) 

"Lest  these  to  some  fell  trafficker  in  slaves 
We  sold."  Glover:  Athenaid,  bk.  xiii. 

•traf'-flC-lSBB,  adj.  [English  traffic,  s. ;  -less.] 
Destitute  of  traffic  or  trade. 

trag  -a-canth,  subst.  [Lat.  tragacanthum,  from 
tragacantha ;  Gr.  tragacantha  =  Astragalus  creti- 
cua:  tragos—^  goat,  and  akantha=&  thorn.  (See 

1.  Sot.,  <tc. :  A  kind  of  gum  obtained  from  various 
species  of  Astragalus.    Formerly  Astragalus  traga- 
cantha was  considered  the  chief;    but  it  if  now 
known  that  this  species  yields  only  a  gummy  juice 
employed  in  confectionery.    Most  of  the  real  traga- 
canth comes  from  Astragalus  verus,  a  bush  about 
two  or  three  feet  high,  with  pinnate  leaves  having 
six,  seven  or  eight  pairs  of  pointed  leaflets.    The 
midrib  of  the  loaves  terminates  in  a  sharp,  yellowish 
point ;  the  flowers,  which  are  yellow,  are  in  axillary 
clusters,  with  cottony   bracts.      It  is  a  native  of 
northern  Persia,  Armenia,   and  Asia  Minor.    The 
gum  exudes  during  summer  in  tortuous  streams, 
which  are   allowed    to  dry  on  the  plant.     Other 
species  that  furnish  it  are  A.  creticus  and  A.  arista- 
tus,  from  Greece,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  &c., 
A.  gummifer,  from  Mount  Lebanon  and  Kurdistan, 
and  A.  strobiliferus,  from  the  latter  locality.    Sene- 
gal tragacanth  is  obtained    from  Sterculia  traga- 
cantha, called  also  S.  pubescens.     It  is  a  tree  shout 
thirty  feet  high,  with  deciduous  leaves  and  reddish- 
brown  flowers.    It  is  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone  and 
the  regions  adjacent.    Hog  tragacanth  is  the  prod- 
uce of  Prunus   umygdalus,  and  is  imported  into 
Bombay  from  Persia. 

2.  Chem.,  Arts,  t£c.:  When  the  true  Tragacanth 
(that  from  the  genus  Astragalus)  reaches  Europe 
or  America,  it  presents    the  appearance  of   dull- 
white,  semi-transparent  flakes,  waved  concentric- 
ally.   It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  sparingly  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  is  difficult  to  powder  unless  raised 
to  a  temperature  of  120°.     It  contains  two  distinct 
gumSj  gum  arabic  and  bassorin.    It  is  used  in  the 
arts  as  a  glue.    Formerly  it  was  much  employed  in 
Britain  to  stiffen  calico,  and  in  France  to  stiffen 
and  glaze  silk.    Shoemakers  use  the  inferior  kinds 
to  glaze  the  margins  of  the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes. 
It  was  formerly  called  Gum-dragon  (q.v.). 


boll,    bol;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,     »his;     sin,    as;     expect,     Senophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -,ion.      -gion  =  zhuu.    -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die.    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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tragacanthine 

M.  Pharm.,  rfr. :  Tragacanth  is  u-<-il  a<  an  emol- 
lient and  demulcent  to  suspend  heavy  powders,  tin- 
water  containing  it  being  more  viscous  than  if  gum 
arable  were  employed.  There  is  aconipound  traga- 
danth-powder  which  may  be  given  in  irritation  of 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  genito-urinary 
organs,  pulmonary  affections  with  tickling  cough, 
&c.  A  thick  layer  of  tragacanth  placed  over  burns 
is  useful  in  excluding  the  air. 

trag-a-can -thine,  s.  [Eng.  trafjacanth;  -»'«*.] 
A  generic  name  sometimes  applied  to  gams  resem- 
bling Tragacanth  (q.  v.).  (Bratide.) 

*trag -al-I$m,  s.  [Gr.  tragos=a  he-goat.]  Goat- 
ishuess  from  high  feeding;  salaciousness,  seusnal- 
ity. 

tra-fee  -dl-an,  s.  [French  tragtdien,  from  Latin 
tragoedus;  Gr.  tragodos=\it.,  a  goat-singer ;  lience 
a.  tragic  poet  and  singer:  tragos—&  he-goat,  and 
odos,  for  aoidos=&  singer;  Ode—a  song,  an  ode 
(q.  v.).J 

1.  A  writer  of  tragedy. 

"The  first  tragedians  found  that  serious  style 
Too  grave  for  their  uncultivated  age." 

Koscommon :  Horace;  Art  of  Poetry. 

2.  An  actor  of  tragedy ;  a   tragic  actor.    (Some- 
times applied  to  an  actor  generally.) 

"  Tut,  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian; 
Speak,  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  every  side." 

Shakes^.:  Richard  III.,  Hi.  6, 

tra-&e  -dl-enne,  subst.  [Fr.]  A  female  actor  of 
tragedy;  a  tragic  actress. 

*tra-fce-dl-ous,  *tra-ge-dy-ous,  a.  [English 
tragedy;  -ous.]  Tragic,  tragical. 

"The  tragedians  troubles  of  the  most  chaste  and  inno- 
cent  Joseph." — Wood;  Athente  Oxon.,  vol.  i. 

trag  -e-djf,  *trag-e-die,  nrag-e-dye,  *.  [Fr. 
tragtaie,  from  Lat.  tragcedia;  Gr.  frugrOdta— lit., 
tho  song  of  the  goat,  from  rraeros=a  he-goat,  and 
ode,  a  song,  an  ode.  Why  called  the  song  of  the  goat 
is  uncertain,  ''whether  because  a  goat  was  the 
prize  for  the  best  performance  of  that  song  in 
which  the  germs  of  the  future  tragedy  lay,  or 
because  the  first  actors  were  dressed,  like  satyrs,  in 
goatskins,  is  a  question  which  has  stirred  abundant 
discussion,  and  will  remain  unsettled  to  the  end." 
(Trench:  Study  of  Words,  lect.  v.)  **A  third  theory 
(yet  more  probable)  is  that  a  goat  was  sacrificed  at 
the  singing  of  the  song;  a  goat,  as  being  the  spoiler 
of  vines,  was  a  fitting  sacrifice  at  the  feast  of 
Dionysus.  In  any  case  the  etymology  is  certain." 
(Skeat.)  Sp.  &  Hal.  tragedia.] 

1.  A  dramatic  poem    representing    an  important 
event,  or  a  series  of  events,  in  the  life  of  some  per- 
son or  persons,  in  which   the  diction  is   elevated, 
and  which  has  generally  a  tragic  or   fatal  catas- 
trophe: that  species  of  drama  which  represents  a 
tragical  situation  or  a  tragical  character.    Tragedy 
originated  among   the  Greeks  in    the   worship  of 
Dionysus.    Thespis  first  introduced  dialogue  in  the 
choral  odes,  and  made   one  entire  story  occupy  the 
pauses  in  the  chorus.     His  first  representation  was 
in  B.  C.  535.     He  was  succeeded  by  Phrynichus  and 
Choerilus,  and  is  said    to  have  written  150  pieces, 
none  of  which  has  come  down  to    us.    ^Eschylus 
(B.  C.  525-456),  added  a  second  actor,  diminished  the 
parts  of  the  chorus,  and  made   the    dialogue    the 
principal  part  of  the   action.    He  also  introduced 
scenery,  and  masks  for  the  actors,  and  is  also  said 
to  have  introduced  the  custom  of  contending  with 
trilogies,  or   three  plays   at  a  time.    In   his  later 
years  he  added  a  third  actor.     Sophocles  (B.  C.  495- 
405),  further  improved  the  scenery  and  costume.  In 
the    hands    of  Euripides     (B.  C.   480-405)    tragedy 
deteriorated  in    dignity;  one  of    his  peculiarities 
was  the  prologue,  or    introductory  monologue,  in 
which  some  god  or  hero  opens  the  play,  telling  who 
he  is,  what  has  already  happened,  and  what  is   the 
present  state  of  affairs.     He  also  invented  tragi- 
comedy.   The  first  Roman  tragic  poet   was  Livius 
Andronicus,  a  Greek  by  birth,  who  began  to  exhibit 
in  B.  C.  240.     He  was  succeeded  by  Neevius  (died 
B.C.  204),  andEnnius  (B.  C.  239-169).  The  only  com- 
plete Roman  tragedies  that  have  come  down  to  us 
are  the  ten  attributed  to  Seneca  (A.  D.  2-65.)     The 
first  English   tragedy   is  Gorboduc,  or  ferrex  and 
Porrex,  acted  in  1562.    [DRAMA.] 

2.  Tragedy  personified,  or  the  Muse  of  Tragedy. 

"Sometimes  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 
In  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by." 

Milton.-  II  Penseroao,  97. 

3.  A  fatal  and  lamentable  event;    any  event  in 
which    human  lives  are  lost   by  human  violence, 
more  particularly  by  unauthorized  violence. 

"I  look  upon  this  now  done  in  England  as  another  act 
of  the  same  t raged tfcvthich  was  lately  begun  in  Scotland." 
— King  Charles:  Eikon  Baa  Hike. 

trag-el-a-phi  -use,  s.pl.  [Modern  Latin  trag- 
elaph(us) ,'  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  Buff,  -ince.] 

Zool.:  Bovine  Antelopes ;  a  sub-family  of  Bovidse, 
with  three  genera :  Oreas,  Tragelaphus,  and  Por- 
tax. 
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trag-el  -a-phus,  s.  [Gr.  tragelaphos=  the  goat- 
stag,  a  fabulous  animal  mentioned  by  Aristophanes 
and  Plat;>.  | 

Zool.:  Tue  type-genus  of  Tragelaphinup  fq.  v.), 
with  eight  species,  ranging  over  Africa,  from  the 
tropics  southward.  The  head  is  peculiarly  elon- 
gated and  narrow;  tin1  horns,  which  are  smaller  in 
thefemalo  than  in  the  male,  are  turned  abruptly 
backward  at  their  tips,  after  having  been  directed 
forward  and  upward  in  a  lyrate  manner. 

*traget,  *trajet,  *treget,«.  [O.  Fr.  traject.] 
[TRAJECT.  s.]  A  juggling  trick;  an  imposture. 
(Rom.  of  the  Rose.) 

*tragetour,  *tregetour,  s.    [O.  Fr.  trajectaire= 
a  juggler;  one  who  leaps  through  hoops.]    [TRA- 
JECT, «.]    A  juggler,  an  impostor,  a  cheat. 
"My  Bonne  as  gyle  vnder  the  hat 
With  sleightes  of  a  tregetour 
Is  hid."  Gower:  C.  A.tii. 

*tragetry,  *tregetry,  Hregettrie.s.  [TRAGET.] 
Trickery,  cheating. 

"I  did  hem  a  tragetry; 
They  know  not  all  my  tregettrie." 

Romattntof  the  Rose. 

tra&  -I-a,  s.  [From  Tragus,  the  Latinized  name 
of  an  old  German  botanist,  Hieronymus  Bock. 
Ger.  bock  and  Gr,  tragos,  both=goat.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Acalyphew.  Herbs  or  under- 
shrubs,  often  climbing,  found  in  the  sub-tropical 
parts  of  both  hemispheres.  Leaves  serrate  or  lobed  ; 
male  flowers  numerous,  with  a  tripartite  calyx  and 
three  stamens,  females  with  a  six-partite  calyx  and  a 
throe-celled,  three-seeded  ovary.  Some  species  sting 
almost  like  nettles.  Tragia  involucrata,  a  shrubby 
twiner,  with  the  flowers. in  leaf-opposed  racemes, 
T.  cannabina,  with  hemp-like  leaves,  and  T.  mercu- 
rialis,  an  annual  erect  plant,  named  from  its  resem- 


tragus 

*tra&  I-com -Ic-al-ly",  a.  [Eng.  tragicomical; 
-/I/.]  In  a  tragicomical  manner. 

"Laws  my  Pindarick  parents  matter'd  not, 
So  I  was  tray  (comically  got."  Brampton. 

*trag-I-com-I-pas -tor-al,  a.  [Eng.  tragi(c). 
comi(c),  and  pastoral.]  Partaking  of  the  nature  of 
tragedy,  comedy,  and  pastoral  poetry. 

trag  -I-cus,  s.    [TRAGIC.] 

Anat.:  The  Muscle  of  the  Tragus.    [TRAGTJS,  *M 

trag-6$  -er-as,  s.    [Gr.  tragos=a  goat,  and  keros 


)j 
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blance  to  the  Dog's  Mercury  (q.  v.j,  are  Indian 
species,  and,  like  the  T.  volubilis  of  America,  are 
solvent,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic.  The  root  of  T. 
involucrata  is  used  in  India  as  an  alterative  in 
venereal  diseases ;  the  fruit,  made  into  a  paste,  is 
applied  to  boils  to  promote  suppuration. 

trag  -Ic,  Hra&'-Icfc,  *trag-ik,  a.  &  s.  [French 
tragique,  from  Lat.  tragicus;  Gr.  fraffifcos^goatish, 
tragic;  from  tragos=a  goat ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  tragico.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  tragedy ;  of  the  nature 
or  character  of  tragedy. 

"There  never  yet,  on  tragic  stage, 
Was  seen  so  well  a  painted  rage 
As  Oswald  showed."        Scott:  Rokeby,  vi.  9. 

2.  Characterized  by,  or  accompanied  with  blood- 
shed or  loss  of   life;  mournful,  lamentable,  sad, 
tragical. 

"Noble,  valiant,  princea  .  .  .  have  had  a  miserable 
tragik  ende." — Joue;  Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  viii. 

3.  Expressive  of  tragedy  or  the  loss  of  life. 
*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  writer  or  composer  of  a  tragedy. 

2.  A  tragedy";  a  tragic  drama. 

*trag'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  tragic;  -al.~\  The  same  as 
TRAGIC  (q.  v.). 

"Very  tragical  mirth." 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

trag  -Ic-al-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  tragical;  -ly.] 

1.  In    a    tragic    or   tragical   manner;    as   befits 
tragedy. 

"Juvenal's  genius  was  sharp  and  eager;  and  as  his 
provocations  were  great,  he  has  revenged  them  tragic- 
ally."—Dry  den;  Juvenal.  (Dedic.) 

2.  Mournfully,  sadly,  lamentably. 

"Proceede  to  the  rest  of  our  voyage,  which  ended 
tragically." — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  154. 

nrag-Ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tragical;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tragical;  sadness,  mourn- 
fulness. 

"And  we  moralize  the  fable  as  well  in  the  tragicalness 
of  the  event,  as  in  the  insolence  of  the  undertaking."— 
Decay  of  Piety. 

Hrajr'-Ic-iy,  *trag  -Ick-lj?,a</v.  [Eng.  tragic; 
-ly.\  Tragically,  sadly,  mournfully. 

"I  shall  sadly  sing,  too  tragfckly  inclin'd." 

Stirling:  Aurora,  son.  102. 

trag-I-c5m  -e-df ,  s.  [Eng.  tragi-,  for  tragic, 
and  comedy ;  Fr.  tragicomedie.]  A  kind  of  dramatic 
poem  in  which  tragic  and  comic  scenes  are  blended : 
a  composition  partaking  of  the  nature  both  of 
tragedy  and  comedy. 

"Shakespeare  has  borrowed  from  Whetstone  the  plot 
of  the  noble  tragicomedy  of  Measure  for  Measure." — Macau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*trag-I-com  -Ic,  *trag-I-com  -Ic-al,  adj.  [Eng. 
tragi-,  for  tragic,  and  comic,  comical;  Fr.  tragi- 
comique.]  Pertaining  to  tragicomedy ;  partaking 
of  the  nature  both  of  tragedy  and  comedy. 

"The  whole  art  of  the  tragicomical  farce  lies  in  inter- 
weaving the  several  kinds  of  the  drama." — Gay.  What 
d'ye  call  It. 


trag  09 
=  a  horn.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Antelopes,  with  goat-like 
horns,  from  the  Upper.  Miocene  of  Greece. 

trag -6-pan,  suhst.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  tragopan  =a 
Goat-Pan,  a  fabulous  bird,  said  to  inhabit  Ethiopia 
(Pltn.  x.  70)  .1 

Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
Ceriornis,  a  genus  of  Lophophorinee.  The  head  is 
crested,  but  naked  on  the  cheeks  and  round  the 
eyes,  a  horn-like  caruncle  projecting  backward 
from  behind  each  eye.  and  a  loose,  inflatable  wattle 
hanging  beneath  the  bill.  The  tarsi  are  spurred  in 
the  males.  There  are  five  species  from  the  forest^ 
of  the  Himalayas,  from  Cashmere  toBhootan  ami 
\\  I'stt-rn  China.  They  are  birds  of  beautiful  plu- 
mage, somewhat  resembling  pheasants  but  more 
bulky  in  form  and  with  rounded  tails  of  moderate 
length. 

trag-6-pO  -gon,  xubst.  [Gr.  tragos=a  goat,  and 
~*gon  =  a  beard.  Named  from  the  beautifully- 
carded  fruit.] 

Bot . :  Goat  s-beard ;  a  genus  of  Scorzonereee. 
Heads  solitary,  yellow  or  purple.  Involucre  single, 
of  eight  to  ten  connected  scales;  pappus  feathery, 
receptacle  naked :  fruit,  slender,  muricate,  with  a 
long  beak.  Known  species  about  twenty,  from 
Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Western  Asia.  One, 
Trogopogon  pratensis,  the  Yellow  Goat's-beard,  i> 
one  or  two  feet  high,  the  leaves  alternate,  the 
sheaths  much  dilated,  the  involucre  eight-leaved, 
the  flowers  yellow,  closing  before  neon,  the  fruit- 
heads  large,  the  achenes  scabrous  and  scaly,  the 
pappus  very  feathery,  elevated  on  a  long  stalk. 
Found  in  meadows,  pastures,  and  waste  places  in 
the  temperate  regions  of  Europe.  T.  porrifolius,  the 
Purple  Goat's-beard,  or  Salsify,  is  a  denizen,  rare 
and  local,  and  is  sometimes  cultivated.  [SALSIFY.] 

trag  -8ps,  s.  [Gr.  tragos=a  goat,  and  op*=the 
eye.] 

Zo6l.:  A  genus  of  Whip-snakes  (q.  v.),  with  four 
species,  ranging  from  Bengal  to  China,  the  Phil- 
ippines, Java,  and  Celebes.  Body  and  tail  exceed- 
ingly slender,  slightly  compressed ;  head  depressed, 
very  long,  with  the  snout  long  and  pointed. 

tra-gu  -ll-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  tragul(us) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool.:  Chevrotains ;  the  sole  family  of  the  sec- 
tion Tragnlina,  intermediate  in  structure  between 
the  Cervidae  and  the  Suidae.    Owing  to  the  absence 
of  horns  and  the  prominence  of  thi-ir  canine  teeth, 
these  animals  are  often  wrongly  called  Pigmy  Musk 
Deer,  though  they  have  no  musk-secreting  gland, 
nor,  except  the  trivial  characters  noted  above,  any 
special  affinities  with  the  genus  Moschus  (q.  v.). 
with  which  they  were  formerly  grouped  to  form  the 
family  Moschidse.    Of  this  classification  Professor 
Flower  (Encyc.  Brit.,  ed.  9th,  xv.  430)  says :  "There 
has  scarcely  been  a  more  troublesome  and  obstinate 
error  in  zoology  ttian  in  this  association  of  animals 
so  really  distinct."    There  are  two  genera,  Tragu- 
lus  (q.  v.),  and    Hyomoschus.      [WATEE-CHEVRO- 

TAIN.J 

2.  Palceont.:  Hyonioschus  crassus,  differing  only 
in  size  from  the  modern  species,  has  been  found  in 
Miocene  deposits  at  Sansan,  Gers,  France. 

trag-u-li  -na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  tragul(us); 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Zodlogy :  A  section  of  Selenodont  Artiodactyles. 
Upper  canines  well  developed,  especially  in  males, 
narrow  and  pointed;  four  complete  toes  on  each 
foot;  no  frontal  appendages.  They  ruminate,  but 
the  stomach  has  only  three  distinct  compartments, 
the  manyplies,  or  third  stomach,  of  the  Pecora 
being  absent. 

trag  -u-liis,  8.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Greek 
fragos=a  he-goat.] 

Zoology:  The  type-genus  of  Tragulidte  (q.  v.). 
They  are  the  smallest  of  the  recent  Ungulates,  and 
in  outward  appearance  resemble  the  Agoutis  rather 
than  the  rest  of  the  order.  The  best  known  species 
are  Tragulus  javanicus,  T.  napu,  T.  kanchil,  and 
T.  atanleyanus,  from  the  Malay  Peninsula,  or  the 
islands  of  the  Indo-Malayan  Archipelago;  and 
T.  memmina,  from  Ceylon  and  Hindustan. 

trag    fis,  s.    [Gr.  tragos=&  he-goat.] 
Anat.:  A  conical   prominence,   usually  covered 
with  hairs  in  front  of  the  concha  of  the  external 
ear,  and   projecting   backward    over   the  meatut 
auditorius. 
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train 


rle  of  the  Tragus: 

Anat.:  A   flat   bundle   of    short   fibers,  running 
nearly  vertically,  and  covering  the  outer  surface  of 
the  tragus.    Called  also  Tragicus. 
*traic-tise,  s.    [O.  Fr.]    A  treatise  (q.  v.). 
Hraie,  v.  t.    [An  abbrev.  of  betray  (q.  v.).]    To 
betray. 

"Whan  that  she  saw  that  Demophon  her  traied." 

Chaucer:  Legend  of  Phill's. 

traik,  r.  /.    [Sw.  trceka=to  walk  with  difficulty.] 
To   wander    idly  from  place  to  place ;  to  lounge. 


"Coming  traiking  after  them  for  their  destruction."  — 
Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lot  It  fan,  ch.  xxiv. 

traik  -et,  a.  [Eng.  traik;  -et.]  Fatigued  and 
bedraggled.  (Scotch.) 

T  -rail,  s.    [Eng.  letter  T,  and  rail.] 

Railway :  A  rail  having  two  flanges  above,  which 
form  a  wide  tread  for  the  wheels  of  the  rolling 
Stock.  The  vertical  web  is  gripped  by  the  chairs, 
which  are  spiked  to  the  ties. 

trail,*traile,*trayl,*trayle,  Hraylyn,  y.  t.  &  i. 

[O.  Fr.  trailler=to  wind  yarn,  to  hunt  the  trail 
of  a  deer;  from  traail=&  reel  to  wind  yarn  on,  from 
Low  Lat.  trahale=a  reel,  a  sledge,  from  Lat.  traho 
—  to  drag,  to  draw;  traha,  tragula=a  sledge;  Low 
Lat.  trtiffa=B.  harrow;  traho=to  harrow;  cf.  Fr. 
trtiille—a.  ferry-boat  dragged  across  a  river  by  help 
of  a  rope;  But.  treylen=  to  drawer  dragaboafcwith 
a  rope;  Sp.  trailla=a  drag  for  leveling  ground; 
Port.  tratha=a  drag-net.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  To    draw    or    drag    behind    and    along    the 
ground. 

"The  wounded  hand 

Trail' i.l  the  long  lance  that  mark'd  with  blood  the  sand." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xiii.  748. 

*2.  To  drag  along  behind  one. 

"  Because  they  shall  not  trail  me  through  their  streets 
Like  a  wild  beast,  I  am  content  to  go. 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,402. 

*3.  To  tread  down,  as  grass,  by  walking  on  it ;  to 
lay  flat. 

"  Our  little  life  is  but  a  gust, 
That  bends  the  branches  of  thy  tree, 
And  trails  its  blossoms  in  the  dust." 

Longfellow:  Suspiria. 

4.  To  hunt  or  follow  by  the  track  or  trail ;  to 
track. 

"A  careful  pointer  will  show  signs  of  game,  and  com- 
mence trailing  him,  for  the  scent  is  strong."—  Scribner's 
Magazine,  Aug.,  1877,  p.  421. 
*5.  To  interweave ;  to  adorn. 

"Trayled  with  ribbands  diversly  distraught." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  v.  2. 

6.  To  quiz,  to  draw  out,  to  play  upon;  to  take 
advantage  of  the  ignorance  of.  (Prov.) 

"I  presently  perceived  she  was  (what  is  vernacularly 
termed)  trailing  Mrs.  Dent:  that  is,  playing  on  her  igno- 
rance; her  trail-  might  be  clever,  but  it  was  decidedly  not 
good-natured." — C.  Bronte.-  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xvii. 

II.  Mil.:  To  carry,  as  a  rifle,  in  an  oblique,  for- 
ward position,  the  piece  being  held  in  trie  right 
hand  in  front  of  the  breech ;  as,  to  trail  arms. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  trailed  or  dragged  along  the  ground  be- 
hind anything. 

"The  chariot  flies  and  Hector  trail*  behind." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  \  \i  v.  24. 

*2.  To  saunter,  to  walk  idly  or  lazily. 

"He  trails  along  the  streets." — Character  of  a  Town- 
Gallant  U675),  p.  6. 

3.  To  sweep  or  be  drawn  over  a  surface. 

"And  through  the  momentary  gloom 
Of  shadows  o'er  the  landscape  trailing." 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  iv. 

4.  To  fall  or  hang  down. 

"  Rending  her  yellow  locks,  like  wyrie  gold 
About  her  shoulders  careleslie  downe  trailing." 

Spenser:  Kuines  of  Time. 

5.  To  grow  to  great  length,  especially  when  slender 
and  creeping  upon  the  ground,  as  a  plant ;  to  grow 
with  long  shoots  or  stems,  so  as  to  need  support. 

*6.  To  extend,  to  stretch. 

"Cape  Roxo  is  a  low  Cape  and  tray  ling  to  the  seaward." 
— Hachluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  616. 

trail  (i).  *traile  (l),  *trayl,  nrayle,  substant. 
[TRAIL,  v.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  vehicle  dragged  or  drawn  along;  a  sled,  a 
eledge. 

"They  frank  or  keepe  certaine  dogs  not  much  vnlike 
wolues,  which  they  yoke  together,  as  we  do  oxen  and 
horses,  to  a  sled  or  traile."—Hackluyt.  Voyages,  iii.  87. 


2.  Anything  drawn  out  to  a  length. 

"A  sudden  Stwr,  it  shot  through  liquid  air, 
And  drew  behind  a  radiant  trail  of  hair." 

Pope :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  v.  127. 

3.  Anything  drawn  behind  in  long  undulations  ; 
a  train. 

"ChaFd  by  the  speed,  it  flr'd:  and  as  it  flew, 
A  trail  of  following  flames  ascending  drew." 

Dryden:   Virgil's  AL'neid,  v.  692. 
*4.  A  moving  along  the  ground ;  a  crawl. 
"  The  serpentes  twine,  with  hasted  trail?  they  glide 
To  Pallas  temple  and  her  towres  of  heighte." 

Surrey:   Virgil's  &neid,  ii. 

5.  Mark  or  track  left  by  anything  pursued ;  track 
or  scent  followed  by  a  hunter. 

"This  brain  of  mine 
Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  so  sure 
As  it  hath  used  to  do." 

Shakesp..-  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

6.  An  Indian  footpath  or  road;  a  path  made  by 
Indians  traveling. 

7.  The  act  of  playing  upon  or  taking  advantage 
of  one's  ignorance.    (See  example  under  TRAIL,  v,, 
A.  1.6.)     (Prov.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  A  running  enrichment  of  leaves,  flow- 
ers, tendrils,  &c.,  in  the  hollow  moldings  of  Gothic 
architecture. 

2.  Ordn. :  The  end  of  a  stock  of  a  gun-carriage, 
which  rests  upon  the  ground  when  a  gun  is  unlim* 
bered.orin  position  for  firing.    The  stock  proper 
is  inserted  into  a  forked  iron  plate,  the  lunette, 
having  a  loop  wrought  on   its   outer   extremity, 
which  is  passed  over  the  pintle-hook  of  the  limber 
when  the  gun  is  limbered  up. 

trail-board,  s. 

Shipbuild.:  One  of  the  curved  boards  on  each 
side  of  the  stem,  reaching  from  it  to  the  figure- 
head. 

trail-net,  s.  A  net  drawn  or  trailed  behind  a 
boat ;  or  by  two  persons  on  opposite  banks  in 
sweeping  a  stream. 

trail  (2),  *traile  (2),  s.  [Fr.  treille  =  trellis.]  A 
sort  of  trellis  or  frame  for  running  or  climbing 
plants. 

"  Out  of  the  prease  I  me  withdrew  therefore, 
And  set  me  downe  alone  behind  a  traile, 
Full  of  leaues,  to  see  a  great  meruaile," 

Chaucer:  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Mercie. 

trail  (3),  a.    [An  abbrev.  of  entrail  (q.v.).] 
Cook.:  Intestines  of  certain  birds,  as  the  snipe, 
and  fishes,  as  the  red  mullet,  which  are  sent  to  the 
table  instead  of  being  extracted  or  drawn.    The 
name  is  sometimes  given  to  the  entrails  of  sheep. 

"The  thrush  is  presented  with  the  trail,  because  the 
bird  feeds  on  olives."—  Smollett:  Travels,  let.  xviii. 

Hrail  -bas-t6n,  *trayl-bas-ton,  8.  [O.  Fr.  tray 
(  =  Lat.  £ro/ie)=deliver  up,  take  away,7e  def.  arti- 
cle, and  baston=a  wand  of  office.] 

Old  Law:  One  of  a  company  of  persons  who  bound 
themselves  together  by  oath  to  assist  one  another 
against  any  one  who  displeased  a  member  of  their 
body.  They  were  so  cafied  because  they  carried 
(or  trailed)  sticks,  and  committed  acts  of  violence. 
They  arose  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  judges 
were  appointed  expressly  to  try  them. 

trail-er,  s.    [Eng.  trail,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  trails. 

"With  many  a  deep-hued  bell-like  flower 
Of  fragrant  trailers."         Tennyson:  Eleanore. 

2.  Specif.:  A  self-acting  brake  formerly  used  on 
inclined  planes. 

3.  A  street-car  drawn  behind  the  motor  of  an  elec- 
tric line,  or  the  grip-car  of  a  cable  line. 

trail-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [TRAIL,  v.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Botany:   Of  an  elongated  prostrate  habit  of 
growth. 

trailing-axle,  s.  An  axle  behind  the  driving- 
axle  in  some  classes  of  locomotives. 

trailing- spring,  s.  In  locomotives,  the  springs 
fixed  on  the  axle-boxes  of  the  trailing-wheels  of  a 
locomotive-engine,  which  bear  slightly  against  the 
side  frames,  so  as  to  leave  as  much  weight  as 
possible  upon  the  driving-springs,  and  to  assist  in 
deadening  any  shock  which  may  take  place. 

trailing-wheel,  subst.  One  of  the  wheels  of  a 
locomotive  not  concerned  in  the  driving. 

train,  *trayne,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Old  French  trahiner, 
trainer;  Fr.  trainer=to  drag,  to  draw,  to  trail, 
from  O.  Fr.  trahin,  train— a  train  of  men,  from 
Low.  Lat.  trahino  —  to  drag;  extended  from  Lat. 
traho=to  draw ;  Ital.  trainare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  drag  or  draw  along ;  to  trail. 

"Tn  hollow  cube 
Training  his  devilish  enginery." 

Milton:  P,  L.t  vi.  663. 


*2.  To  draw,  to  entice,  to  allure ;  to  attract  by 
persuasion,  promise,  stratagem ,  artifice,  or  the  like, 
"  My  chiefe  companions  whome  I  held  most  deare 
(Whose  companie  had  thither  trained  mo)." 

Qascoiyne:  Voyages  into  Holland  (an.  1572). 

?.  To  bring  up,  to  educate,  to  teach;  to  rear  and 
instruct. 

"You  have  trained  me  like  a  peasant."— Shakesp.:  As 
You  Like  It,  i.  1. 

4.  To  form  to  any  practice  by  exercise ;  to  disci- 
pline, to  drill ;  to  practice  and  make  perfect  in  any 
exercise. 

"Abram  armed  his  trained  servants  born  in  his  house, 
and  pursued." — Genesis  xiv,  14. 

5.  To  break,  tame,  and  render  docile;  to  render 
able  to  perform  certain  feats ;  as,  to  train  dogs. 

6.  To  render  fit  and  capable  of  undergoing  some 
unusual  feat  of  exertion  by  proper  regimen  and 
exercise ;  to  increase  the  powers  of  endurance  of, 
especially  as  a  preparative  to  some  contest. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hort. :  To  lead  or  direct  and  form  to  a  wall  or 
espalier ;  to  form  to  a  proper  shape  by  growth  and 
lopping  or  pruning. 

"  With  pleasure  more  than  ev'n  their  fruits  afford; 
Which,  save  himself  who  (rains  them,  none  can  feel." 
Cowper:  Ta#k,  iii.  41L 

2.  Mining:  To  trace,  as  a    lode   or  vein,  to  its 
head. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  travel  by  train.    [DETRAIN,  ENTRAIN.] 

2.  To  go  into  or.be  in  training  for  some  feat,  con- 
test, competition,  or  profession. 

If  To  train  a  gun: 

Mil. :  To  point  it  at  some  object,  either  before  or 
abaft  the  beam,  that  is,  not  directly  transverse  to  a 
vessel's  side. 

"The  electrician  proposes  to  train  and  fire  nearly  a 
dozen  guns  at  once,  if  there  should  be  so  many,  and  to 
light  up  the  circumjacent  sea." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

train,  *trayn,  *trayne,  *treine,  s.  TFr.  train 
=a  great  man  s  retinue,  the  train  or  hinder  part  of 
a  beast;  traine=a  sled,  a  sledge,  a  drag-net;  O.Fr. 
trahin,  traln=a  train  of  men.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
*l.  A  plot. 

"  So  that  I  fele  in  conclusion, 
With  her  traines  that  they  woll  me  shend." 

Chauoer:  The  Floure  of  Courtesie. 

2.  A  number  of  body  attendants  or  followers;  a 
retinue. 

"  My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  4. 

3.  A  consecution  or  series  of  persons  or  things  in 
order. 

"  Though  'tis  a  train  of  stars,  that,  rolling  on, 
Rise  in  their  turn,  and  in  the  zodiac  run." 

Dry  den:  Eleonora,  149. 

4.  A   consecution    or    succession   of    connected 

things. 

"Some  truths  result  from  any  ideas,  as  eoon  as  the 
mind  puts  them  into  propositions;  other  truths  require  a 
train  of  ideas  placed  in  order." — Locke. 

5.  A  company  in  order;  a  procession. 

"  Forc'd  from  their  homes,  a  melancholy  train, 
To  traverse  climes  beyond  the  western  main." 

Goldsmith:  Traveler. 

6.  A  company. 

"Which  of  this  princely  train 
Call  ye  the  warlike  Talbot? 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  2. 

*7.  (PI.) :  Troops,  army. 

"  Let  our  trains 
March  by  us."  Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  2. 

*8.  Series,  consecution,  order. 

"Passing  in  train,  one  going  and  another  coming, 
without  intermission."— Locke.-  Human  Vnderst.,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  vi  i. 

9.  State  of  procedure;  regular  method;  course, 
progress,  process. 

"  If  things  were  once  in  this  train,  if  virtue  were  estab- 
lished as  necessary  to  reputation,  and  vice  not  only 
loaded  with  infamy,  but  made  the  infallible  ruin  of  all 
men's  pretensions,  our  duty  would  take  root  in  our 
nature."— Swift. 

10.  That  which  is  drawn  or  dragged  along   or 
after,  as — 

*(1)  The  hinder  part  of  a  beast,    (Cotgrave.) 

(*2)  That  part  of  a  gown,  robe,  or  the  like  which 

trails  behind  the  wearer. 
"  Trains  are,  it  is  true,  more  worn  than  they  used  to  be, 

but  are  by  no  means  the  necessary  adjunct  of  an  evening 

toilette.*-* — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*(3)  The  tail  of  a  comet,  meteor,  or  the  like. 

"Stars  with  trains  of  fire."—  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  1. 
*(4)  The  tail  of  a  bird. 

"The  train  steers  their  flight,  and  turns  their  bodies 
like  the  rudder  of  a  ship." — Kay:  On  the  Creation. 


b6il ,     b6y ;     p6ut.    J owl ;     cat,     $611,     chorus,     $hln,     bench ;     go,     §em ;     thin,     Xhls ; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shftn;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,    -clous. 


Bin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -hie,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


train-band 

*(5)  The  rear  part  of  an  army. 

•'Followed  couertly  the  hymler  trayne  of  the  Scottes, 
who  had  horses  BO  charged  with  baggage,  yt  they  might 
scant  go  any  g ret  pace." — Berntrs:  Froissart;  Cfironycle, 
vol.  i.,  ch.  Ixxvi. 

(6)  A  peculiar  kind  of  sleigh  used  in  Canada  for 
the  transportation  of  merchandise,  wood,  &c.  (Fr. 
traineau.) 

11.  A  trap  for  an  animal.    (Prov.) 

"The  practice  begins  of  crafty  men  upon  the  simple 
and  good  ;  these  easily  follow  and  are  caught,  while  the 
others  lay  trains  and  pursue  a  game." — Temple. 

12.  Something  tied  to  a  lure  to  entice  a  hawk. 
(Prov.) 

13.  A  continuous  line  or  series  of  carriages  on  a 
railway  coupled  together  with  the  engine. 

"Brakes  are  furnished  capable  of  bringing  the  train  to 
a  standstill  in  a  distance  of  sixteen  yards." — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

14.  A  line  of  combustible  material  to  lead  fire  to 
a  charge  or  mine. 

"Shall  he  who  gives  fire  to  the  train  pretend  to  wash 
his  handsof  the  hurt  that's  done  by  the  playing  of  the 
mine  ?"—  L*  Estrange-.  Fables. 

*15.  (See  extract.) 

"The  train  or  counter-tide  which  frequently  runs  there 
with  great  rapidity."— Chapman.-  Foots  and  Remarks 
Relative  to  the  Witham  and  the  Welland  (1800)),  p.  35. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Much. :  A  set  of  wheels,  or  wheels  and  pinions 
in  series,  through  which  motion  is  transmitted  in 
regular  consecution ;  as,  the  train  of  a  watch ;  the 
wheels  intervening  between    the   barrel   and   the 
escapement. 

2.  Metall. :  Two  or  more  pairs  of  connected  rolls 
in  a  rolling-mill  and  worked  as  one  system. 

3.  Ordnance: 

(1)  A  certain  number   of  field  or  siege  pieces, 
organized  and  equipped  for  a  given  duty.    [SIEGE- 
TRAIN.! 

(2)  The  trail  of  a  gun-carriage. 

train-band,  'trained-baud,  s.  A  band  or  com- 
pany of  a  force  partaking  of  the  nature  both  of 
militia  and  volunteers,  instituted  by  James  Land 
dissolved  by  Charles  II. 

"The  train-bands  were  under  arms  all  night."— M oca  it- 
lay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

train-bearer,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  holds  up  a  train ;    one 
who  holds  up  or  supports  the  long  state  robes  of  a 
lady  or  public  officer. 

2.  Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  any  Humming- 
bird of  the  genera  Lesbia  and  Cynanthus.    The  tail 
is  forked,  with  the  outer  feathers  excessively  elon- 

gate ;  bill  very  short  and  straight.  Four  species 
ave  been  described,  from  the  highlands  of  Colom- 
bia, Ecuador,  and  Peru. 

train- mile,  s. 

Rail, :  A  unit  of  work  in  railway  accounts,  one  of 
the  total  number  of  miles  run  by  all  the  trains  of  a 
system. 

train-road,  s.  A  construction  railway;  a  slight 
railway  for  small  loads. 

train-tackle,  s. 

Ordn.:  A  purchase  by  which  a  gun-carriage  is 
secured  to  a  ring-bolt  in  the  deck,  to  prevent  run- 
ning out  while  loading. 

train- way,  s.  A  hinged  platform  which  forms  a 
bridge  leading  from  a  wharf  to  the  deck  of  a  ferry- 
boat. 

train  (2),  *traine,s.  [O.  But.  traen=a  tear  .  .  . 
train-oil;  Dutch  traan  =  a  tear  .  .  .  train-oil;  cf. 
Dan.  andSw.  tran  —  train-oil,  blubber;  Ger.  thran— 
train-oil;  thrane  =  a  tear,  a  drop  exuding  from  a 
vine  when  cut;  Low  Ger.  fraan=  tram-oil;  trane= 
a  tear.  Train-oil  is  thus  oil  forced  out  by  boiling.] 
The  same  as  TRAIN-OIL  (q.  v.). 

train-oil,  *traine-oile,  *trane-oil,  *trayn- 
Oll,  subst.  Oil  procured  from  the  blubber  or  fat  of 
whales. 

"A  kind  of  cloth  which  they  weaue,  and  sell  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Norwaie,  togither  with  their  butter,  fish,  either 
salted  or  dried,  and  their  traine-vile," — Holinahed:  Des- 
cript.  Brit.,  ch.  i. 

train'-a-ble,  *trayn-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  train,  v. ; 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  trained  or  educated. 

"Youth  [is]  by  grace  and  good  councell  traynable  to 
vertue." — Old  Morality  oj  Lusty  Juventus. 

*traine,  v.  &  s.    [TRAIN.] 
trained,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [TRAIN-,  v.  ] 

A.  As  pa.  par.;*<See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective; 

1.  Educated,  taught;  formed  by  training;  experi- 
enced by  practice  or  exercise. 
*2.  Having  a  train. 

"He  swooping  went 
In  his  train9  a  gown  about  the  stage." 

BenJonson:  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry. 
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*trained-band,  s.    A  train-band  (q.  v.). 

"So  artfully  managed  the  trained-bands,  that  they  took 
part  with  the  rebels,  and  quitting  the  duke,  joined  Wyat." 
—State  Trials;  1  .Vary  (an.  1654);  Sir  T.  Wytit. 

*train  -el,  s.    [O.  Fr.]    A  trail-net,  a  drag-net, 
train  -er,  s.  [Eng.  train,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  trains  up;  an  instructor;  specif .  one 
who  trains  or  prepares  men,  horses,  &c.,  for  the  per- 
formance of  feats  requiring  physical  qualities,  as 
an  oarsman  for  a  boat-race,  a  horse  for  racing,  a 
pugilist  for  a  prize-fight,  a  greyhound  for  coursing, 
&c. 

"If  the  horses  had  the  least  fear  of  their  trainer  a 
stampede  would  in  all  probability  result." — Field,  Aug. 
•17.  1887. 

2.  A  wire  or  wooden  frame  to  which  flowers  or 
shrubs  are  fastened. 

3.  A  militia-man  when  called  out  for  training  or 
exercise. 

train  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [TRAIN,  v.] 

A.  Aepr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Educating,  teaching,  or  forming  by 
practice  or  exercise. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  training  or  educating; 
education. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  preparing  for  some  un- 
usual feat  requiring  physical  qualities  by  increas- 
ing the  powers  of  endurance.  T'he  main  requisite 
in  athletic  training  is  to  get  rid  of  all  superfluous 
flesh,  which  consists  chiefly  of  the  fatty  tissue  of 
the  body.    This  is  chiefly  effected  by  perspiration 
induced  by  violent  exercise  and  warm  clothing,  or 
sometimes  by  the  use  of  the  Turkish  bath.    The 
length  of  time  during  which  the  training  must  be 
continued  depends  greatly  on  the  condition  of  the 
person  undergoing  the  process. 

3.  The  state  of  being  in  a  fit  condition  for  under- 
taking some  feat  requiring  physical  exertion. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  man  must  be  in  per- 
fect training  to  stick  to  his  mount."— Field;  Aug.  27,  1887. 

4.  The  drilling  or  exercising  of  troops;  as.  The 
militia  were  called  out  for  their  annual  training. 

II.  Hort. :  The  operation  or  art  of  forming  young 
trees  to  a  wall  or  espalier,  or  of  causing  them  to 
grow  in  a  shape  suitable  to  that  end. 

training-bit,  s. 

Manege :  A  wooden  gag-bit  used  when  training 
vicious  norses. 

training-college,  subst.  The  same  as  NORMAL- 
SCHOOL  (q.  v.). 

training-day,  s.  The  day  on  which  the  militia 
are  called  out  to  be  reviewed. 

training- halter,  s. 

Manage :  A  halter  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  riding-bridle,  with  the  exception  of  having  short 
instead  of  long  cheeks,  which  are  provided  with 
rings  into  which  bit-straps  may  be  buckled. 

training-level,  s. 

Ordn.:  An  instrument  for  leveling  or  training 
guns. 

training-pendulum,  s. 

Ordn. :  An  instrument  having  a  pendulum  and  a 
level  member,  with  a  glass  and  bubble,  used  in 
training  guns  to  any  required  elevation. 

training-ship,  s. 

1.  A  ship  provided  with  instructors,  officers,  &c., 
to  train  boys  for  the  sea. 

2.  Specif. .'  A  ship  set  apart  for  training  homeless 
boys  for  the  navy  and  the  mercantile  marine. 

training-stable,  subst.  An  establishment  where 
horses  are  trained  for  racing. 

training-wall,  s.  A  wall  built  up  to  determine 
the  flow  of  water  in  a  river  or  harbor. 

ttrain -1st,  s.  [Eng.  train  (1),  s.;  -ist.']  One  who 
travels  by  train. 

"  In  common  with  other  trainists,  I  was  not  there  to 
see."—  Field,  Feb.  13,  1886. 

*train'-y,  a.  [Eng.  train  (2),  s.;  -y.]  Belonging 
or  pertaining  to  train-oiJ. 

"  Here  steams  ascend, 

Where  the  huge  hogsheads  sweat  with  training  oil." 
Gay.  Trivia,  ii.  247. 

traipse,  v.  i.  [TRAPES.]  To  walk  like  a  slut  or 
slattern ;  to  walk  carelessly. 

"  Lo,  next  two  slip-shod  muses  traipse  along, 
In  lofty  madness,  meditating  song." 

Pope.-  Dunoiad,  iii.  141. 

*trai8,0.pZ.  [Fr.  traits.]   [TRACE  (2),*.]    Traces. 
*traise,  Hrashe,  v.t.    [O,  Fr.  traissant,  pr.  par. 
of  trair=to  betray.]    To  betray. 

"Machog,  the    Scottes  kyng,  that  wild,   thorgh  trai- 

tourie, 

Haf  traised  Edward  the  kyng,  that  in  the  north  was 
rife."  Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  61. 


traject 


trait  (or  as  tra>,  s.  [Fr.=a  draught,  line,  streak, 
or  stroke,  from  trait  (O.  Fr.  fraict),  pa.  par.  of 
traire:  Lat.  traho=to  draw.]  [TRACE  (2),  «.] 


"By  this  single  trait  Homer  marks  an  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey." — Broome  Notes  on 
the  Odyssey. 

2.  A  distinguishing  or  peculiar  feature;  a  pecu- 
liarity. 

*trait'-5ur,  (e  long),  s.  [Fr.]  The  keeper  of  an 
eating-house;  a  restaurateur. 

trait  or,  *trait-our,  *trait  cure,  *trat-our, 
nrayt-or,  *trayt-our,  *trayt-oure,  *trait-ur, 
«.  &  a,  [O,  Fr.  traitor,  tralteur,  from  Lat.  tradi- 
torem*  accus.  of  traditor=onQ  who  betrays  ;  tradi- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  frarfo=tohand over,  to  betray :  trans 
=over,  and  rio=to  give;  Fr.  traitre;  Sp.  traidor; 
Port,  traditor;  Ital.  traditore.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  who  violates  his  allegiance  and  betrays 
his  country ;  one  who  is  guilty  of  treason  ;  one  who, 
in  breach   of   trust,   delivers   his  country   to  its 
enemy,  or  any  fort  or  place  entrusted  to  his  defense, 
or  who  surrenders  an  army  or  body  of  troops  to  the 
enemy,  unless_when  vanquished;  one  who  takes  up 
arms  and  levies  war  against  his  country ;  one  who 
aids     an     enemy     in     conquering     his     country. 
[TREASON.] 

"  Forthwith  that  Edward  be  pronounced  a  traitor, 
And  all  his  lands  and  goods  be  confiscate." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  6. 

2.  One  who  betrays  his  trust ;  one  who  is  guilty  of 
perfidy  or  treachery. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Traitorous,  treacherous. 
"  False  traitour  squire,  false  squire  of  falsest  knight." 
Spenser;  F.  Q.,  IV.  i.  62. 

*traitor-friend,  s.    One  who,  while  pretending 
to  be  a  friend,  is  really  an  enemy  and  a  traitor. 
"  Far  the  blackest  there,  the  traitor-friend." 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  667. 

ttraitor-hearted,  adject.  Having  the  heart  of 
a  traitor;  false-hearted.  (Tennyson:  Morte  d'Ar- 
thure). 

*tralt  -5r,  v.  t.  [TRAITOR,  s.]  To  act  the  traitor 
toward ;  to  betray. 

"  Traitored  by  a  sight 
Most  woful."         Dnimmond:  Dispraise  of  Beauty. 

*trait  -6r-ess,  *trat-our-esse,  s.  [Eng.  traitor; 
-ess.]  A  female  traitor ;  a  traitress. 

"  That  false  tratouresse  untrew." 

i;<niiinnit  of  the  Rose. 

*trait-or-ie,  *trayt-er~ie,  s.  [Eng.  traitor,  s.; 
-y.]  Treachery,  treason. 

"  Their  confessions  in  the  eare,  of  all  trayterie  the 
fountayne."— Bale:  Image,  pt.  ii. 

ttrait'-Sr-Igm,  subst.  [Eng.  traitor;  -ism.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  traitorous ;  treachery, 
treason. 

"  The  same  cause  of  treachery  and  traitorism  to  the 
interests  of  universal  humanity." — H.  Nichols:  Great 
Movements,  p.  268. 

*trait  ~5r-ly\  *trayt-er-ly,  a.  [English  traitor; 
-ly.]  Treacherous,  traitorous. 

"But  what  talk  we  of  these  traitorly  rascals?" — 
Shakesp.;  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  S. 

trait  -dr-oiis,  *trayt~er-ous,  a.  [Eng.  traitor, 
s. ;  -oiw.J 

1.  Acting  the  traitor ;  guilty  of  treason ;  treacher- 
ous, perfidious. 

"  The  revenges  we  are  bound  to  take  upon  your  traitor- 
ous father." — Shakesp.;  Lear,  iii.  7. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  consisting  in  treason;  im- 
plying treason ;  treasonable. 

"What  means  that  traitorous  combination?" 

Dryden:  The  Medal,  205. 

trait  -5r-ous-lf,  *trayt-er-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eug. 
traitorous;  -ly.]  In  a  traitorous  or  treacherous 
manner;  like  a  traitor :  in  violation  of  allegiance 
and  trust;  treacherously,  perfidiously. 

"Harmless  Richard  was  murdered  traitorously." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  2. 

"trait  -5r-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  traitorous;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  traitorous  or  treacher- 
ous; treachery,  perfidy. 

trait'-ress,  s.  [English  traitor ;  -e88,~\  A  woman 
who  betrays  her  country  or  her  trust;  a  female 
traitor. 

"  Traitress,  restore  my  beauty  and  my  charms." 

Dryden:  Aurengzebe,  v.  1. 

^[  Formerly  used  adjectively  with  feminine  nouns. 
[TRAITOR,  B.] 

"  By  the  dire  fury  of  a  traitress  wife." 

Pope;  Homer's  Odyssey,  iv.  115. 

"tra-Je'ct  ,  v.  t.    [Latin  trajectus,  pa.  par.  of  tra-    , 
jicio  =  to  throw  over  or  across ;  trans  —  across,  and 
jacio—to  throw.]  To  throw  or  cast  over  or  through. 

"Trajected  through  a  glass  prism." — Boyle.-  Works,  i.  691. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     car,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


traject 

*traj  -Set,  a.    TO.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  trojectus=a  pas- 
sage across,  from  tmjectus,  pa.  par.  of  trajicio.] 

FTHAJECT, «.] 

1.  A  ferry  ;  a  passage  or  place  for  crossing  water 
in  a  boat. 

"  Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imagined  speed 
Uuto  the  trajecl,  to  the  common  ferry 
Which  trades  to  Venice." 

Shakes?..-  Merchant  of  realm,  ill.  I- 

2.  A  trajectory. 

"The  trajtct  of  comets."—  Isaac  Taylor. 

3.  The  act  of  throwing  across;    transportation, 
transmission,  transference. 

•tra-Jec'-tlon,  s.    fLat.  traject io,  from  trajectus, 
pa.  par.  of  trajicio=  to  throw  over  or  across.]  [1  RA- 

JECT,  V.] 

1.  The  act  of  trajecting;  a  casting  or  darting 
through  or  across. 

"The    colors    generated    by    the    trajfdion    of    light 
through  drops  of  water."—  Boyle:  Works,  i.  689. 

2.  Transposition. 

"  For  there  seems  to  be  such  a  trajection  in  the  words." 
— Burrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.f  ser.  39. 


th: 

pertail — „  -- , .,  -  T 

!:-ajicio=ta  throw  across.]  [TRAJECT,  D.] 

1.  Dynamics:  The  path  described  by  a  body,  such 
as  a  planet,  comet,  projectile,  &c.,  under  the  action 
of  given  forces. 

"They  were  not  likely  to  be  low  in  comparison  with 
the  trajectories  of  English  sporting  rifles."  —  Field, 
Feb.  13,  1888. 

2.  Geom. :  A  curve  or  surface  which  cuts  all  the 
curves  or  surfaces  of  a  given  system  at  a  constant 
angle. 

*tra-Jet,  subst.  [TRAJECT,  s.]  Passage  over  or 
across. 

*tra-Jet-our,  s.    [TRAGETOUR.] 

nra-Jet-ry,  s.    [TRAGETRY.] 

*tra-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  tralatio,  translatio^  from 
translatus,  pa.  par. of  transfero= to  transfer  (q.  v.).] 
A  change  in  the  use  of  a  word,  or  the  use  of  a  word 
in  a  less  proper  but  more  significant  sense. 

"The  broad  tralation  of  his  rude  Rhemists."— Bishop 
Hall:  Bonoroftlut  Married  Clergy,  p.  80. 

*tral-a-tl  -tion,  s.  [TRALATION.]  A  change,  as 
in  the  use  of  words ;  a  metaphor. 

*tral-a-tl  -tious,  a.  [Lat.  tralatitius,  transla- 
titius.]  [TRALATION.]  Metamorphical ;  not  literal. 

"After  showing  as  accurately  as  possible  the  primary 
signification  of  a  word,  and  the  tralatitious  one  (if  it  has 
a  tralatitious  meaning)  I  adduce  single  examples  of  the 
different  uses."— Christie:  Etienne  Dolet,  p.  231. 

*tral-a-tl -tlous-lj1,  adv.  [Eng.  tralatitious; 
-ly.]  Metaphorically ;  not  in  a  literal  sense. 

"Written  language  is  tralatititnisly  so  called,  because 
it  is  made  to  represent  to  the  eye  the  same  words  which 
Are  pronounced." — Holder:  Elements  of  Speech. 

*tra-Hn'-S-ate,  v.  i.    [Latin  trans  =  across,  and 
linea=&  line.]    To  deviate  from  any  direction. 
"  If  you  tralineate  from  your  father's  mind. 
What  are  you  else  but  of  a  bastard  kind?  " 

Dryden :  Wife  of  Bath,  396. 

*tra-luce',  v,  i.  [Lat.  traluceo=to  shine  across 
or  through.]  [TRANSLUCENT.]  To  shine  through. 

"The  tralucing  fiery  element." 
Sylvester:  Du  Bartas,  second  day,  first  week,  380. 

*tra-lu  -q$TL-(jf,  subxt.  [Eng.  traluceri(t);  -cy.] 
The  same  as  TRANSLUCENCY  (q.  v.). 

"The  primary  and  most  gemmary  affection  is  its  train, 
cency." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

•tra-lti  -cent,  adj.  [Lat.  tralucens,  pr.  par.  of 
traluceo=to  shine  through  or  across  :  fron*=across, 
through,  and  tuceo= to  shine.]  Transparent,  trans- 
lucent. 

"Look  thou,  too,  in  this  tralucent  glass." 

Orayton:  Ideas;  To  Time. 

tram  (1),  s.  [Orig.  meaning,  a  beam  or  bit  of  cut 
wood,  hence,  a  shaft  of  a  sledge  or  cart,  the  sledge 
itself;  Sw.  dial,  tromm,  trOmm,  trumm;  Old  Sw. 
tram,  trum=a  piece  or  a  large  tree  cut  up  into 
logs;  Low  Ger.  <raam=abalk,  a  beam;  O.Dutch 
drom:  O.  H.  German  dram,  tram=n  beam.]  (See 
extract  under  TEAM-ROAD. ) 

1.  The  shaft  of  a  cart  or  truck.    (Prop.) 

2.  A  four-wheeled   truck   for   carrying  a   corve, 
hutch,  or  basket  on  a  pair  of  rails  in  a  mine,  or  in 
earring  the  coal  or  ore. 

3.  One  of  the  rails  of  a  tram-road. 

4.  A  tramway, 

5.  A  tram-car  or  tramway-car. 

"In  size  the  cars  are  hardly  as  large  as  the  single- 
liorsed  trams  employed  on  some  of  the  less  important 
London  roads." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 
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tram-car,  *.    The  same  as  TKAMW AY-CAR  (q.  v.). 

"The  deceased  and  her  daughter  becoming  alarmed, 
ran  across  the  horse's  head,  and  were  caught  before  the 
trntn-1-itr*  could  be  stopped."—  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tram-line,  s.    A  tramway. 

"  The  placing  of  Heveral  rows  of  chairs  forthe  audience, 
the  tram-line  dividingthe  two."—  LontionDaity  Telegraph. 

tram-plate,  s.    A  flat  iron  plate,  used  as  a  rail. 

tram-road,  s.  A  road  in  which  the  track  for  the 
wheels  is  made  of  timbers,  flat  stones,  or  iron, 
while  the  horse-track  between  is  left  sufficiently 
rough  for  the  feet  of  the  horses ;  a  tramway  (q.  v.) . 

"About  A.  D.  1800  a  Mr.  Benjamin  Outram  made  cer- 
tain improvements  in  connection  with  railways  for  com- 
mon vehicles,  which  gave  rise  to  the  silly  fiction  (ever 
since  industriously  circulated)  that  tram-road  is  short  for 
Out  ram-road,  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  accent 
alone  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Outram,  if  shortened  to 
one  syllable,  must  become  Out,  ratherthaa  ram  or  (ram." 
—Sk*at.-  Ktym.  Diet.,  s.  v.  Tram. 

tram- staff,  s. 

Milling:  A  miller's  straight-edge. 

tram-wheel,  «.  A  wheel  used  on  the  small  cars 
employed  in  mining  and  excavatingoperations,and 
which  run  on  what  in  England  are  Known  as  tram- 
ways. 

tram  (2),s.  [Ital.  trama,  from  Lat.  trama=& 
weft.] 

Silk:  A  thread  of  silk  formed  of  two  or  more 
singles  twisted  together  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
that  of  the  singles ;  used  for  the  shoot  or  weft  of 
some  description  of  goods.  Organzine  is  double- 
twisted  like  a  rope. 

tra'-ma,  s.    [Lat.=a  weft.] 

Bot. :  The  substance  which  separates  the  two  sur- 
faces of  the  gills  in  an  Agaricus,  or  of  two  contiguous 
pores  in  Polyporus.  The  trama  varies  so  greatly  in 
character  in  different  genera  as  to  afford  an  excel- 
lent criterion  for  their  distinction. 

tram'-ble,  v.  t.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Mining:  To  wash,  as  tin  ore,  with  a  shovel  in  a 
frame  fitted  for  the  purpose. 

tram  -mel,  *tram-el,  *tram-ayle,  *tram-ell, 
*tram-mell,  s.  [Fr.  tramail^  tremail—A  net  for 
partridges;  trameau=a  drag-net,  from  Low  Lat. 
tramacula,  tramagula=&  trammel ;  cf.  Ital.  tramag- 
Uo—a.  drag-net,  a  trammel;  Sp.  trosmallo;  Port. 
traamalho.  The  ultimate  origin  is  prob.  Lat.  trea 
=  three,  and  macula— &.  mesh.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  A  net  for  confining  or  binding  up  the  hair. 
"  Her  golden  lockes  she  roundly  did  uptye 
In  breaded  tramels."    Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  15. 

(2)  A  long  sweep-net  for  birds  or  for  fish. 

"The  song  of  the  .  .  .  maigres  causes  their  own  pres- 
ence to  be  known,  and  enables  the  fishermen  to  capture 
themin  their  trammels." —Field,  Sept.  8,  1887. 

(3)  A  shackle  to  put  on  a  horse's  leg  to  teach  him 
to  pace. 

(4)  A  hook  hung  in  a  chimney  for  supporting  pots, 
kettles,  &c. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  which  hinders  activity,  freedom 
of  motion,  or  progress ;  an  impediment;  a  shackle. 

"At  this  Godolphin  rose,  said  something  about  the 
trammels  of  office  and  his  wish  to  be  released  from  them." 
—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

II.  Carpentry: 

1.  An  ellipsograph  consisting  of  a  cross  with  two 
grooves,  which  form  guides  for  two  pins  on  a  beam 
compass.  The  pencil  on  the 

beam  is  directed  in  a  pre- 
scribed elliptical  path  as 
the  pins  slide  in  the  grooves. 
Each  pin  travels  in  its  own 
groove,  and  makes  four 
strokes  for  each  revolution 
of  the  pencil.  This  double 
reciprocation  has  pcca- 
sioned  its  adoption  in  ma- 
chines which  require  speedy  motion. 

"Many  mechanical  persons  near  me  are  acquainted  with 
a  carpenter's  trammel."  —  Airy:  Pop.  Astronomy,  p.  101. 

2.  A  beam-compass  (q.  v.). 
trammel-net, *. 

1.  A  kind  of   net  for  sea-fishery,  anchored   and 
buoyed,  the  back-rope   being   supported    by  cork 
ropes,  and  the  foot-rope  kept  close  to  the  bottom 
by  weights.    Called  also  a  Tumbling-uet. 

2.  A  loose  net  of  small  meshes  between  two  tighter 
nets  of  largo  meshes. 

trammel-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  having  two  slots 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  and  forming 
guides  for  two  slidiug-blocks,  to  which  a  pitman  is 
connected.  The  rim  of  the  wheel  is  not  an  essential 
part.  As  the  wheel  rotates,  the  sliders  keep  in  their 
own  grooves,  crossing  each  other's  tracks,  and  the 


Trammel. 


tramp 

pitman  makes  two  up  and  two  down  strokes  for 
each  revolution  of  the  wheel.    It  is  used  for  oper- 
ating the  needleof  a  sewing-machine,  or  for  driving 
a  saw  or  gang  of  saws, 
tram  -mel,  v.  r.    [TRAMMEL,  s.] 
*1.  To  wrap  up,  to  envelope,  to  bind. 
"The  fine  cloth  of  rains  and  velvet,  surely  bound  and 
trammel* d  with  cords  of  silk."—  Strype:  Eccles.  Mem.  Edw. 
VI  Originals  (A.) 
*2.  To  catch,  to  intercept. 

"If  th'  assassination 

Could  trammel  up,  the  consequence,  and  catch 
With  his  surcease,  success." 

Shakesp.  •  Macbeth,  1.  7. 

3.  To  confine,  to  hamper,  to  shackle. 

*4.  To  train  slavishly ;  to  inure  to  conformity  or 
obedience. 

"  Hackneyed  and  trammeled  in  the  ways  of  a  court."— 
Pope. 

tram'-meled,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [TKAMMEL,  u.] 

A.  -4s pa. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Caught,  confined,  shackled,  hin- 
dered. 

2.  Manage:  Having  blazes  or  white  marks  on  the 
fore  and  hind  foot  of  one  side,  as  if  marked  by 
trammels.    (Said  of  a  horse.) 

tra-mon-ta  -na,  s.  [Ital.]  [TRAMONTANE.]  A 
common  name  given  to  the  north  wind  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  a 
peculiar  cold  and  blighting  wind,  very  hurtful  in 
the  Archipelago. 

*tram  -on-tatie,  «. &s.  [Fr.  franion/cwi=north- 
erly,  from  Ital.  tramontano,  from  Lat.  transmon- 
t  anus  ==  across  or  beyond  the  mountains:  trans= 
across,  beyond,  and  monfa?i«s=pertaining  to  a 
mountain;  mons  (genit.  nionfu)  =  amountain.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lying  or  being  beyond  the  mountains ;  that  is, 
the  Alps  (originally  applied  by  the  Italians) ;  hence, 
foreign,  barbarous.    Afterward  applied  to  the  Ital- 
ians as  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains 
from  France,  Germany,  &c.    [ULTRAMONTANE.] 

"  That  to  suppose  a  scene  where  she  presides, 
Is  tramontane,  and  stumbles  all  belief." 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  633. 

2.  Coming  from  across  or  from  the  other  side  of 
the  mountains. 

"That  side  of  the  dumb  which  faces  the  tramontane 
wind."—  Addison:  On  Italy;  Milan. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  living  or  coming  from  beyond  the  mount- 
ains ;  a  stranger,  a  foreigner,  a  barbarian. 

"A  happiness  those  tramontanes  ne'er  tasted." 

Masainger:  Grand  Duke  of  Florence. 

2.  The  north  wind ;  the  tramoirtana  (q.  v.). 

*tra~moun'-taln,  a.  [Lat.  tra,  for  trana= across, 
beyond,  and  Eng.  mountain.]  The  same  as  TEA- 
MONTANE,  A.  (q.  v.) 

"  The  Italians  account  all  tramountain  doctors  but 
apothecaries."— Fuller.-  Worthies;  Hertfordshire. 

tramp,  a.   [TRAMP,  r.] 

1.  The  act  of  tramping;  an  excursion  on  foot;  a 
walk;  a  journey  on  foot. 

"A  tramp  of  some  twenty-eight  miles  to  Arisaig."— 
Blackie:  Lays  of  HiuMands  and  Islands,  p.  35. 

2.  A  distance  walked. 

3.  The  sound  made  by  the  feet  in  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  ground  in  walking  or  marching. 

"  Fresh  sod,  and  old  sepulchral  stone, 
Return  the  tramp  in  varied  tone." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  vi.  32. 

4.  One  who  tramps  or  wanders  about  on  foot;  a 
tramper;  a  stroller;  a  vagrant;  a  wandering  beg- 
gar; a  workman  who  wanders  about  from  place  to 
place  in  search  of  work. 

5.  An  iron  sole-piece  worn  beneath  the  shoe  to 
protect  the  foot  and  the  shoe  from  injury  when 
digging. 

6.  A  tool  for  trimming  hedges. 
tramp-pick,  s.    A  kind  of  lever  of  iron  about 

four  feet  long  and  one  inch  in  breadth  and  thick- 
ness, tapering  away  at  the  lower  end,  and  having  a 
small  degree  of  curvature  there,  something* like  the 
prong  of  a  dung-fork,  used  for  turning  up  very  hard 
soils.  It  is  fitted  with  a  foot-step  about  eighteen 
inches  from  the  lower  end,  on  which  the  workman 
presses  with  his  foot,  when  he  is  pushing  into  the 
ground. 

tramp,  *tramp-en,  *tramp-yn,  r.  /.  &  i.  [Low 
Ger.  &  tier,  trampen,  trampeln=to  stamp;  ^Dan. 
trampe;  Sw.  trampa=  to  tread,  to  trample  on;  cor- 
responding to  Low  Ger.  trappen^to  tread;  Sw. 
trappen=to  tread  upon,  to  trample;  Sw.  trappa; 
Ger,  treppe  =  a  flight  of  stairs ;  Eng.  trip.] 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    Jb*wl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     c,hin,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?Ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,      -sion  =  shun;     tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,       &c.  =bel,     del. 


tramper 
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transalpine 


A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  tread  under  foot ;  to  trample.    (Prov.  and 
Scotch.) 

2.  To  wander  over ;  to  sconr. 

"The  couple  had  been  tramping  the  country." — London 
Daily  Chronicle. 

3.  To  cleanse  or  sconr  as  clothes,  by  treading  on    a  swoon'  to  die-] 

them  in  water.    (Scotch.)  I.  Ordinary  Language: 


trance,  nraunce,  nrauns,  subst.   [Fr.  transe= 


"The  re-establishment  of   Ulysses  in  full  peace  and 
tranquillity."— Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey.    (Notes.) 

tran-qull-ll-za  -tlon,  tran-qull  1-za -tlon,  s. 

|.ling.  Tranquilliz(e) ;  -orient.]  Thoactof  tranquilliz- 

"Where  tt.'  snow  fell  there  it  lay,   rad   the  citizens    h.Vpa'SS^nt'of1  the  bod^to^oTher'Tatl  JS     ^' **'»«»•'»«''•*•  *«*«™-i 

.mp«<  on  its  crisp  surf  ace.  "-London  Ba«»  iw«B™n*.      beins.or  to  be  ?apt  into  visions"  a  state  of  intens"'       tran'-qull-llze,  -tran-qull-lse.  tran-quil-ize, 

2.  To  travel,  to  walk,  to  wander.  bility  to  the  things  of  this  world.  '     "•*•*«•    Lkng.  tranquil;  -ize.] 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  stamp,  to  walk. 


1.  A  passage ;  especially  a  passage  inside  a  house. 
(Scofe/t.) 


tram 
2. 

"Shouldering  her  basket  of  fish,  tramped  steadily  away 
toward  Fairport."  —  Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxvii. 

tramp'-er,  s.  [English  tramp,  v  ;  -er.]  One  who 
tramps  ;  a  tramp,  a  stroller,  a  scamp,  a  vagrant  or 
vagabond. 

"Naething  else  to  do  than  to  speak  wi'  ilka  idle  tramper 
that  comes  about  the  town."  —  Scott  :  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian, 
ch.  xz  vi. 


ngs 

"  Impatient  of  restraint,  the  active  mind  ... 
Leaps  from  her  seat,  as  waken'd  from  a  trance." 
Churchill:  Sight. 

3.  A  state  of  insensibility,  a  swoon. 

"While  Hector  rose  recover'd  from  the  trance." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xi.  462. 

*4.  A  state  of  perplexity  or  confusion ;  bewilder- 
ment, surprise. 

"Both  stood,  like  old  acquaintance  in  a  trance, 
Met  far  from  home,  wondering  at  other's  chance." 
Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,595. 


tram  -pie,  *tram-pel,  nram-pel-yn,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[A  frequent,  from  tramp,  v.  (q.  v.);  cf.  Dut.  tram- 
pelen;  Ger.  trampeln=to  trample.] 
A    Transitive  •  i    '  f  "tkology :  A  state  of  apparent  death,   with 

ghastly  pallor,  and  almost  entire  failure  of  the  cir- 
in    culation  and  respiration.  Persons  in  this  state  have 


A.  Trans.:  To  make  tranquil,  calm,  or  quiet;  to 
soothe;   to  allay  when   agitated;    to  compose,  to 
calm,  to  make  peaceful. 

"And  tender  Peace,  and  joys  without  a  name, 
That,  while  they  ravish,  tranquillize  the  mind." 
Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  19. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grow  tranquil,  to  cool  down. 
"I'll  try,  as  I  ride  in   my  chariot,   to  tranquillize."— 

Rtchardson:  Clarissa,  v.  79. 

tran -qull-llz-er,  s.    [Eng.  tranquilliz(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  tranquillizes. 


1.  To  tread  under  foot ;  especially,  to  tread  on 
scorn,  contempt,  or  triumph.    (Matt.  vii.  6.) 


,  ,  .  .       .    .  __________  „ 

2.  To  tread  down  ;  to  prostrate  by  treading  ;   to    tions  have  shown. 


been  actually  buried  alive,  as  subsequent  exhuma-     .  tran -qull-llz-lng-ly;,   adv.     [Eng.  tranquilliz 


°h  ™th  the  feet 


'trance,  nraunce,  v.  t.   [TRANCE,  «.] 
1.  To  entrance ;  to  put  into  or  as  into  a  trance ;  to 
deprive  of  consciousness. 


mo ; -ly.\    In    a  tranquil  manner;   calmly,  peace- 
fully, quietly. 


tran  -qull-ness,  s.    [Eng.  tranquil;  -nes 
uality  or  state  of  being  tranquil,  calm,  or 


trampling  on  the  symbol  of  Death." — Reynolds:  A  Jour- 
ney to  Flanders  and  Holland. 


3.  To  walk  roughly  ;  to  tramp. 

"  Gathered  their  ananas  in  the  Indian  gardens,  tramp- 
ling through  them  without  any  discretion." — Hackluut- 
Voyages,  iii.  320. 


tram'-ple,  s.    [TRAMPLE,  v.] 

1.  The  sound   made  by  feet  coming  in  contact 


B.  Intrans. :  To  stamp. 

"  The  ground  he  spurneth  and  he  traunceth 
His  large  homes  he  auaunceth, 
And  cast  hem  here  and  there  aboute." 

Gower:  C.  A.,  iv. 

tranced,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [TRANCE  (I),  ».] 
*tran$ -gd-lf,  adr.    [Eng.  tranced;  -ly.]    In  an 


transaction  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans.:  To  do,  to  perform,  to  carry  through, 
to  manage,  to  complete. 

"A  country  fully  stocked  in  proportion  to  all  the  busi- 
ness it  had  to  transact."— Smith:   Wealth  of  Xatiou*.   bk. 
i.,  ch.  ix. 

4.  To  act  insultingly  or  scornfully. 

"For  religious  enthusiasm     .     .     .     places  its  chief    absor^dT^ranTe'like^ann^Hke"'8'^    "' ""  tere ;  to  treat,  to  act,  to  negotiate,  to  manage.  ' 

glory  in  viofating  and   trampling  upon  human  peace."-     tra°ce          °r  fance-hke   manner ;    like    one    ma  "  They  had  appointed  six  persons  of  their  own  body  to 

Warburton :  Sermons,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  6.                                                          -     «  Then  .tole  I  up  and  «ra»««»  'mn»^f  and  conclude  with  the  lords. "-Strype. •  £&„. 

Gazed  on  the  Persian  girl  alone."  -Vetn.^Henry  I  HI.  (an.  1540). 

Tennyson:  Arabian  Rights.  tran§-ac  -tlon.  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  transaction- 

with  the  ground  in  walking  or  marching TaTramp"    .  *tran -ect,  s.    [See  def.]    A  word  only  occurring  em,  accus.  of  transactio=a  completion,  an  agree- 
in  Hhakesp.:  Merchant  uf  Venice,  iii.  4,  for  which  >nent,    from    transactus,    pa.  par.   of  transigo=io 
is  now  generally  read  traject  (q.  v.).  ^PY6  p^thjnst  through,  to  settle  a  matter,  to  cotn- 
tra-neen ,  s.   [Irish.] 
Bot.:  Cynosurus  cristatus,  called  also  Traneen- 


"Like  the  trample  o/feet." 

Longfelloie:  Miles  Standlsh.  i. 

*2.  The  act  of  treading  under  foot  in  scorn  or 
insult.  -. , 

"The  trample  and  spurn  of  all  the  other  damned"-  ^^i     (Britten  d;  Holland.) 
Hilton:  Reformation  in  England,  bk.  ii.  II   "ot  north  a  traneen:  Not  worth  a  rush. 


[Eng.   trampl(e),  v. ;  -er.]    One 


tram  -pier,  s. 
who  tramples. 

"  To  smite 

Th'  injurious  trampler  upon  Nature's  law, 
That  claims  forbearance  even  for  a  brute." 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  465. 

tram-pods/,  tram-pous,  tram-pose,  v.  i. 
[TRAMP,  v.}  To  tramp,  to  walk,  to  lounge,  to  wan- 
der about. 

"I  had  been  down  city  all  day 
a'most  to  sell  some  stock." — Hal 
p.  387. 

tram  -way,  s.    [Eng.  tram,  and  way.] 
1.  A  wooden  or  iron  way  adapted  for  trams,  that 
is,  coal-wagons ;  a  tram-road.    (Eng.) 


traneen-grass,  s.    [TRAXEEX.] 
*  tran -gram,  *tran-gam,  *  tran-game,  subst. 
I A  word  of  no  etymology.]    An  odd,  intricate  con- 
trivance ;  a  nick-nack,  a  puzzle,  a  toy,  a  trinket, 
the  meaning  of  alt  thes 
Arbnthnot:  Hist.  John  B 
trank,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 


plete  a  business ;  rrans-=across,  through,  and  ago 
=  to  drive;  Sp.  transaccion;  Ital.  transazione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  transacts;  the  doing,  per- 
forming, or  carrying  out  of  anything;  management, 
of  any  business  or  affair ;  as,  to  meet  for  the  trans- 
action  of  business. 

2.  That  which  is  transacted,  done,  or  performed  ; 
that  which  takes  place ;  an  affair,  an  action,  a  mat- 


"  What's  the  meaning  of  all  these  trangrams  and  gim-     ter  °'  business. 

•zckar'-Arbuthnot:  Hist.  John  Hull,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  vi.  ''Thin  I  was  sorry  for,  as  I  wanted  to  make  her  a  pres- 


pooslng everywhere 
L:  The  aoc^naker, 


ent,  in  return  for  the  part  she  had  taken  in  all  our  trans- 

_,.  actions,  private  as  well  as  public." — Coufc.-  Second  Vouaue 

,.  ,,T  f™i       i         •"  ol?°nf  P,1C9°  from  winch  the    bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  (Pl.\:  The  reports  or  published  volumes,  con- 
papers  or  abstracts  of  papers,  speeches, 


shape  of  the  glove  is  cut  oil  a  knife  in  a  press, 
tran  '-key",  subst.    [Native  name.]  A  kind  o! 

used  in  the  Persian  (iulf .  discussions,'&c.,  relating "toreiences or"arte,"w1ach' 

mn  trinkum-tranlcum  have  been   read  or  delivered  at  the  meetings  of 

i,  a  fallal,  a  trinket,  learned  or  scientific  societies,  and  which  have  been 

»    with  the  other  considered  worthy  of  being  published  at  the  expense 

St.  Ronan'a  Well  °*  suc"  societies ;  as,  The  Transactions ot  the  Amer- 

'  ican  Antiquarian  Society. 


tran  -kum,  ».  [Shortened  fron 
(q.  v.).]    An  ornament  of  dress 
"The  shawl   must   be  had   for  Clara,    . 

,.       .  -  trankumi  of  muslin  and  lace."—  Scott:  St. 

2.  A  railway  laid  along  a  road  or  the  streets  of  a    ch.  xviii.  '    ican  Antiquarian  Society, 

town  or  city,  on  which  cars  for  passengers   are       «tran-lace  ,   t<.  t.    [Lat.  ?rm,«=across,  and  Eng.    1..?:_«"ii1.£'a«'-    A°  adjustment  of  a  dispute  be- 


drawn  by  horses,  steam,  or  other  mechanical  means. 
[TEAM,  TRAM-ROAD.  J    (Eng.) 


lace.]    To  transpose. 


!i  Iron  tramways  o'r  street-railways  were  first  con-    .,  "The  Mme  letters  being  by  me  tossed  and  tranlaced       tran§-ac'-t5r,  s.    [Latin.]    One  who  transacts; 

.-,......, i   ;..  »u«  TT^:* — i  at^i lit j ,        nve  hundred  times." 


structed  in  the  United  States,  and'there  is  scarcely 
sufficient  size  to  support 


Puttenham:  Eng.  Poesie,  bk.  ii. 
tran'-nel,  s.    [TREENAIL.]     A  trenail,  or  tree- 


tween parties  by  mutual  agreement. 

tran§-ac'-t5r,  s.    [Latin.]    One  v, 
one_  who  manages,  performs,  or  carries  out  any 


business  or  matter. 

"God    .     .     .    is  the  sovereign  director  and  transactor 
in  matters  that  so  come  to  pass."— Derham:  ChriBto-7'heol- 


. 
'tran-sake, 

ransack  («•  T-) 
.  -  "ey  tr&n8<lke 


r_ 
t.     [See  def.] 


A  corruption  of 
to  seke  out  here  an 


a  town  in  the  country  of  si ,., 

such  an  enterprise  that  has  not  one  or  more  lines  of  nail. 

tramway  traversing  it.  ..  with  a  8mal,  trannf,  o(  iron  or  H  ,arge  nai]            d  ^ 

tramway-car,  s.     A  car  or  carriage  for  passen-  a  sharp  point,  they  mark  the  brick."— Moxon:  Mechanical 

gers  running  on  a  tftamway,  a  tram-car.    (Eng.)  Exercises. 

tramway-man,  «.   A  man  employed  upon  a  tram-    T  tr*^    1ul1-  *tran  -quill,  a.  [Fr.  tranquille.  from 
way  (q*.  v.).    (Eng.)  ^at-  tranquillus—ca.lm,  still,  quiet ;_  from  trans= 

*tra-na  -tlon,  «.    [Lat,  tranatu 
=  io  swim  across:  trans— across. 
The  act  of  swimming  across  or 

fate,    fat,    fare      amidst,     what,     mil,     father;     wS,    wSt,     hSre,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire.    sTrTWTne;    ga,    pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     sdn;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,    Syrian,     se,     05  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


transandine 

A.  As  adj.:  Lying,  being,  or  situated  beyond  or 
on  tho  other  side  of  the  Alps,  generally  vised  with 
regard  to  Rome;  being  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
Alps  from  Rome  ;  pertaining  to  nations  living  be- 
yond the  Alps. 

"In  travelers  that  know  transalpine  garbs." 

liraitm.  tf-  Flet..-  Cuxcomb,  l. 

*B.  Assubst,  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  country 
beyond  th  j  Alps. 

tran§  an  -dine,  a.  [Pref.  trans-;  Eng.  And(es), 
and  suff.  -ine.~\  Lying,  or  pertaining  to  the  country 
beyond  the  Andes. 

"[He]  set  about  his  Transandine  explorations."  —  Pall 
Mull  Gazette. 

*tranf-an  -I-mate,  r.  t.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng. 
animate  (q.  v.l.J  To  animate  by  the  conveyance  of 
a  soul  to  another  body. 

"  Not  men  ;  for  what  spark  of  humanity?  nor  doga;  but, 
by  the  strangest  metempsychosis  that  ever  was  feigned 
by  poets,  very  incarnated,  tranttanimated  devils."—  Dean 
King;  Semwn  on  the  Fifth  of  November  (1608),  p.  31. 

*tran§-an-I-ma  -tion,  «.  [TRANSANIMATE.]  The 
conveyance  of  the  soul  from  one  body  to  another. 


forbeare  to  speake  of  the  erroneous  opinions  of 
Jewish  masters  concerning  that  Pythagorian  tranx- 


"I  f 

these  J 

nni  motion  or    passage   of  the  soule  from  one   body  to 

another."—  lip.  Hall,  Pharisaism  andChriatianitie. 

tran§-at-lant  -1C,  a.    [Pref.  trans-,  and  English 

Atlantic  (q.v.).l 

1.  Lying  or  being  beyond  or  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  to  that  on  which  the  speaker  or 
writer  is. 

"Those  Transatlantic  treasures  sleep." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  i.  21. 

2.  Crossing  or  across  the  Atlantic  ;  as,  a  Trans- 
atlantic cable. 

transatlantic-province,  s. 

Zo6l.&Geog.:  One  of  the  provinces  established 
for  the  distribution  of  marine  mollusca.  Prof. 
Edward  Forbes  divided  it  into  two  divisions—  the 
Virginian,  from  Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Hatteras;  and 
the  Carolinian,  from  Cape  Hattoras  to  Florida. 
The  southern  division  comprises  the  genera  Conus, 
Oliva,  Fasciolaria.  Avicula,  and  Lutraria  ;  the 
northern  one,  Nassa,  Columbella.  Ranella,  Scalaria, 
Calyptra?a,  Bulla,  Area,  and  Solemya.  Called  also 
the  Pennsylvanian  Province. 

*tran§-ca'-len-c,^,  *.  [Eng.  transcalen(t)  ;  -cy.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  transcalent. 

*tran§-Ca  -lent,  a.  [Lat.  fra?w*=through,  and 
calens  (genit.  calentis),  pr.  par.  of  caleo=to  grow 
warm.]  Pervious  to  heat  ;  allowing  the  passage  of 
heat. 

tran  -8C,end,  v.  £.  &  i-  [Latin  transcendo=to 
climb  over,  to  surpass  :  £rans=across,  andscando= 
to  climb,  whence  ascend,  descend,  &c.  ;  O.  French 
transcender;  Sp,  trantcender,  trascender;  Italian 
transcendere.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  climb,  pass,  or  go  over. 

"The  shore  let  her  transcend,  the  promont  to  descry, 
And  view  about  the  point  th'  unnumber'd  fowl  that 
fly.  Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  1. 

*2.  To  rise  above  ;  to  surmount. 

"Make  disquisition  whether  the  unusual  lights  be 
meteorological  impressions  not  transcending^  the  upper 
region,  or  whether  to  be  ranked  among  celestial  bodies." 
—  Howel. 

3.  To  pass  over  ;  to  go  beyond. 

"And  bids  the  Christian  hope  sublime 
Transcend  the  bounds  of  Fate  and  Time." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  vi.  i. 

4.  To  surpass,  to  outgo,  to  excel,  to  exceed. 

"  With  wondering  eyes  our  martial  bands 
Behold  our  deeds  transcending  our  commands." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xii.  384. 
B.  Intransitive  : 
*1.  To  climb,  to  mount. 

"  To  conclude,  because  things  do  not  easily  sink  they  do 
not  drown  at  all,  the  fallacy  is  a  frequent  addition  in 
human  expressions,  which  often  give  distinct  accounts  of 

Sroximity,    and   transcend  from    one    unto    another."  — 
rown. 

2.  To  be  transcendent  ;  to  excel,  to  surpass. 
"The  consistence  of  grace  and  free-will,  in  this  sense, 
is  no  such  transcending  mystery,  and  I  think  there  is  no 
text  in  scripture  that  sounds  anything  towards  milking  it 
BO."  —  Hammond. 

IT  For  tho  difference  between  to  transcend  and  to 
excel,  see  EXCEL. 

tran-S9en  -den9e,  tran-S9en  -den-9^  ,  s.  [Lat. 
transcendent  ia,  from  transcendens  =  transcendent 
(q.T).]  . 

1.  Superior  excellence;  superemmence. 
"Nature  shews  me  the  gastlinesse  of  death;  faith  ehewg 
me  the  transcendency  of  heavenly  glory."  —  Bp.  Hall'  Select 
noughts,  g  83. 
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*2.  Exaggeration ;  elevation  above  truth. 

"It  is  true  greatness  to  have  in  one  the  frailty  of  a  man, 
and  the  security  of  a  God;  this  would  have  done  better  in 
poesy,  where  transcendencies  lire  more  allowed." — Bacon: 
Essays. 

trans  9§nd-ent,  a.&s.  [Fr.  tranxcendant, from 
Lat.  trawtcendens,  pr.  par.  of  tranacendo—to  trans- 
cend (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  transcendent*'.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Very  excellent:   superior  or   su- 
preme in  excellence ;  surpassing  all  others. 

"  But  the  glory  of  these  men,  eminent  as  they  were,  is 
cast  into  the  shade  by  the  tr<intn-rnflent  luster  of  one 
immortal  name." — Macanlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Metaphysics: 

(1)  A  term  applied  by  Duns  Scotus  and  the  School- 
men to  any  concept  of  wider  signification  than  the 
categories  of  Aristotle,  and  consequently  containing 
themundorit.     [CATEGORY.] 

"This  concept  [of  Being]  .  .  .  is  a  transcendent  con- 
cept, for  not  only  the  substantial  is,  but  also  the  acciden- 
tal 18;  in  like  manner  it  is  more  general  than  the  concepts 
God  and  the  World,  for  being  is  a  predicate  of  both.  — 
Ueberweg:  Hist.  Philos.  (Eng.  ed.),  i.  455. 

(2)  Applied  by  Kant  to  thatwhich  goes  wholly  be- 
yond experience,  or  deals  with  or  treats  of  matters 
wholly  beyond  experience. 

"  But  another  road  leads  to  the  same  transcendent  ques- 
tions— transcendent  because  they  treat  the  forms  of  hu- 
man thought  not  merely  as  logically  antecedent  to  the 
products  of  experience,  but  because  they  apply  these  forms 
to  problems  where  experience  wants  data." —  Wallace: 
Kant,  p.  180. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  That  which  surpasses  or  excels; 
something  supremely  excellent. 

2.  Metaph. :  A  transcendent  concept ;  a  transcen- 
dental (q.  v.). 

tran-sc.Sn-de'nt  -al,  adj.&subst.  [Eng.  transce n- 
dent ;  -aZ.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Surpassing  all  others ;  transcendent ;  supremely 
excellent ;  supereminent. 

"  Though  the  deity  perceiveth  not  pleasure  nor  pain,  as 
we  do;  yet  he  must  have  a  perfect  and  transcendental  per- 
ception of  these,  and  of  all  other  things."—  Grew:  Cos- 
niologia. 

2.  Abstrusely  speculative ;   beyond  the  reach  of 
ordinary,  everyday,  or  common  thought  and  experi- 
ence ;  hence,  vague,  obscure,  fantastic,  extravagant. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Math. :  Applied  to  a  quantity  which  cannot  be 
expressed  by  a  finite  number  of  algebraic  terms— 
that  is,  by  the  ordinary  operations  of  algebra— viz., 
addition,     subtraction,     multiplication,    division, 
raising  to  powers  denoted  by  constant  exponents, 
and  extraction  of  roots  indicated  by  constant  in- 
dices.     Transcendental   quantities    are    of    three 
kinds,  logarithmic,  exponential,  and  trigonomet- 
rical. The  first  are  expressed  in  terms  of  logarithms, 
as  log  V 1— x,  a  log  x,  &c. ;  the  second  are  expressed 
by  means  of  variable  exponents,  as  ax,  eax,  baxcv, 
&c. ;  the  third  are  expressed  by  means  of  some  of  trig- 
onometrical functions,  as  sin  x,  tan  v  2— x^,  ver-sin 
(ox  — ft),  &c. 

2.  Metaphysics: 

(1)  A  term  used  by  the  bchoolmen  in  the  same 
sense  as  TRANSCENDENT,  A.  2.  (1)  (q.  v.). 

"  Being  is  transcendental  ...  As  Being  cannot  be 
included  under  any  genus,  but  transcends  them  all,  so  the 
properties  or  affections  of  Being  have  also  been  called 
transcendent. "—Fleming:  Vocabulary  of  Philos.  (ed.  Cal- 
derwood),  p.  504. 

(2)  Applied  by  Kant  to  that  which  deals  with  or 
constitutes  a  category  or  categories  of  thought. 

"A  transcendental  inquiry,  then,  is  an  inquiry  not  into 
things  in  general,  or  any  particular  sort  of  things,  but 
into  the  conditions  in  the  mental  constitution  which 
make  us  know  or  estimate  things  in  the  way  we  do."  — 
Wallace:  Kant,  pp.  159,  160. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

Metaphysics : 

1.  The  same  as  TRANSCENDENT  ALIST  (q.  y.). 

2.  A  concept  transcending  the  Aristotelian  cate- 
gories.    [CATEGORY.] 

"The  three  properties  of  Being  commonly  enumerated 
are  utium,  verum,  nnd  bonum.  To  these  some  add  alignid 
and  res:  and  these,  with  ens,  make  the  six  trani'cenden- 
tals.  But  res  and  alitfiiid  mean  only  the  same  us  ens. 
The  first  three  are  properly  called  trtuisceiiflentah,  as 
these  only  are  passions  or  affections  of  being,  as  being." 
—Fleming:  Vocabulary  uf  Pliilua.  (ed.  Calderwood),  p.  504. 

transcendental-anatomy,  «. 

Anat. :  The  highest  departmraitof  anatomy  ;  that 
which,  after  details  have  been  ascertained,  ad- 
vances to  the  consideration  of  the  type  or  plan  of 
structure,  the  relations  between  the  several  partst 
and  the  theoretical  problems  thus  suggested. 


transcendentally 

transcendental-curve,  s. 

Mttth.  •  \  curve  such  as  cannot  be  defined  by  any 
algebraic  equation,  or  of  which,  when  itisexpresseu 
by  an  equation,  one  of  the  terms  is  a  variable 
quantity. 

transcendental-equation,  s. 

Math. :  An  equation  expressing  a  relation  between 
transcendental  quantities.  [TRANSCENDENTAL,  A. 
II.  1.] 

transcendental-function,  s. 

Mnl/i.:  A  function  in  which  the  relation  between 
the  function  and  variable  is  expressed  by  means  of 
a  transcendental  equation. 

transcendental-line,  s.  A  line  whose  equation 
is  transcendental. 

transcendental-truths,  s.  pi. 

Philos. :  A  term  proposed  by  Stewart  for  what  the 
Scotch  philosophers  call  "principles  of  common 
sense"— the  moral  law,  human  liberty,  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
(Reid :  Works  (ed.  Hamilton) ,  note  A,  §  5.) 

tran-S9en-dent  -al-Is,m,  subst.  [Eng.  transcen- 
dental; -ism.} 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tran- 
scendental. 

II.  Technically: 

1,  Philosophy: 

(1)  A  term  applied  to  the  Kantian  philosophy 
from  the  frequent  useof  the  term  transcendental  by 
Kant,  who  gave  it  a  meaning  quite  distinct  from 
that  which  it  till  then  bore.  The  Transcendental- 
ism of  Kant  inquires  into,  and  then  denies,  the  pos- 
sibility of  Knowledge  respecting  what  lies  beyond 
the  range  of  experience.  Kant  distinguished  knowl- 
edge into  a  priori  (not  originating  in  experience) 
and  a  posteriori  (derived  from  experience),  thus 
giving  to  the  phrase  a,  priori  knowledge  a  meaning 
different  from  that  which  it  had  borne  in  philoso- 


phy since  the  days  of  Aristotle ;  and  he  applied  the 
epithet  transcendental  to  the  knowledge  that  cer- 
tain intuitions  (such  as  Time  and  Space)  and  con- 
ceptions, to  which  he  gave  the  Aristotelian  name  of 
Categories  [KANTIAN-PHILOSOPHY],  were  independ- 
ent of  experience.  Necessity  and  strict  universality 
are  for  Kant  the  sure  signs  of  non-empirical  cogni- 
tion. Transcendental  philosophy  is  a  philosophy 


"  Kant's  philosophy  describes  itself  as  Transcendental. 
Ism.  The  word  causes  a  shudder,  and  suggests  things 
unutterable.  Not  less  terrible  is  the  term  a  priori.  But 
in  either  case  a  little  care  carries  the  student  safely  past 
these  lions  in  the  way.  He  must  first  of  all  dismiss  the 
popular  associations  that  cling  to  the  words." — Wallace: 
Kant,  p.  159. 

(2)  Applied  also  to  the  philosophy  of  Schelling 
and  Hegel,  who  assert  the  identity  of  the  subject 
and   object.      Their  transcendentalism  claims  to 
have  a  true  knowledge  of  all  things,  material  and 
immaterial,  human  and  divine,  so  far  as  the  human 
mind   is   capable   of  knowing    them.    [IDENTITY, 
TT  3.] 

(3)  Often  used  in  a  depreciatory  sense  of  any 
philosophy  which  the  speaker  considers  vague  and 
illusory. 

2.  Theol. :  The  name  given  to  a  religious  move- 
ment in  New  England  in  1839,  in  which  Emerson 
and  Channing  took  a  prominent  part.  It  is  thus 
described  in  the  Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli 
(ii.  181, 182) : 

"  Transcendentalism  was  an  assertion  of  the  inalienable 
integrity  of  man;  of  the  immanence  of  Divinity  in  in- 
stinct .  .  .  On  the  somewhat  stunted  stock  of  Unitar- 
ianism,  whose  characteristic  dogma  was  trust  in  human 
reason  as  correlative  to  Supreme  Wisdom,  had  been 
grafted  German  Idealism,  as  taught  by  masters  of  most 
various  schools — by  Kant  and  Jacobi,  Fichteand  Novalis, 
Schelling  and  Hegel,  Schleiermacher  and  de  Wette;  by 
Madame  de  Stael,  Cousin,  Coleridge,  and  Carlyle;  and 
the  result  was  a  vague  yet  exalting  conception  of  the 
god-like  nature  of  the  human  spirit.  Transcendentalism, 
as  viewed  by  its  disciples,  was  a  pilgrimage  from  the 
idolatrous  world  of  creeds  and  rituals  to  the  temple  of 
the  Living  God  in  the  soul." 

tran-S9en-dent  -al-Ist,  «.  [English  transcen- 
dental ;  -1st .]  One  who  believes  in  transcendental- 
ism (q.  v.). 

"In  religion  the  typical  transcendentalist  might  be  a 
sublimated  theist :  he  was  not,  in  any  accepted  sense,  a 
Christian.  He  believed  in  no  de  il,  in  tno  hell,  in  no 
evil,  in  no  dualism  of  any  kind,  in  nospiritual  authority, 
in  no  Savior,  in  no  Church.  He  was  humanitarian  nnd 
optimist.  His  faith  had  no  backward  look  ;  its  essence 
was  aspiration,  not  contrition." — Herzog:  Relig.  Encyclop. 

*tran-ssen-den-tal -I-tf,  s.  [English  transcen- 
dental; •ity.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tran- 
scendental. 

tran-ssen-denf-al-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  transcen- 
dental ;  -J</.]  In  a  transcendental  manner  or  degree ; 
supereminently,  preeminently. 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    90!!,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist.    Pn  =  f- 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -»ion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel.     del. 


transcendently 

tran-SCen'-dent-ly\  adrerb.  [English,  transcen- 
dent; -If/.}  In  a  transcondant  manner  or  degree; 
supereminently;  by  way  of  excellence;  preemi- 
nently ;  as,  He  is  transcendently  philosophical. 

*tran-s§en  -dent-ness,  s.  [En,?,  transcendent; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  transcendent ; 
superior  or  supreme  excellence. 

*tran-S9end  -I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  transcend;  -ible.] 
Capable  of  being  climbed,  leaped,  or  passed  over. 

*tran-s$en'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  transcensus,  pa.  par. 
of  transcendo=to  transcend  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of 
passing ;  passage. 

"An  echoing  valley,  many  a  field 
Pleasant,  and  wishful,  did  his  passage  yield          ' 
Their  safe  transcencion." 

Chapman:  Homer;  Hymne  to  Hermes. 

Hrans.  -eft-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  trans= through,  and 
colo=to  strain.]  [COLANDER.]  To  strain,  to  cause 
to  pass  through  a  sieve  or  colander. 

*trans.-cft-la -tlon,  s.  [TRAKSCOLATE.]  The  act 
of  transcolating  or  straining. 

trans,-c5n-tl-nent  -«,!,  adj.  [Pref.  trans-,  and 
Eng.  continental  (q.  v.) .]  Passing  or  going  across 
a  continent. 

"No  such  grant  as  one  hundred  million  acres  of  fine 
land  was  ever  made  by  the  promoters  even  of  a  transconti- 
nental railway  within  the  confines  of  the  United  States." 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*trans,-cor  -p5r-ate,  v.  i.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  cor- 
porate (q.  v.).]  To  pass  from  one  body  to  another. 

"To  Pythagorians  and  transcorporating  philosophers." 
— Browne;  Urn  Burial,  ch.  iv. 

*tran-scrlb -bier,  s.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  English 
scribbler  (q.  v.).]  One  who  transcribes  hastily  or 
carelessly ;  nence,  a  mere  copier ;  a  plagiarist. 

tran- scribe  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  transcribo,  from  trans 
=  across,  over,  and  scribo=to  write ;  Fr.  transcrire; 
Sp.  transcriber.]  To  write  over  again,  or  in  the 
same  words ;  to  copy. 

"He  was  the  most  audacious  of  literary  thieves,  and 
transcribed  without  acknowledgment,  whole  pages  from 
authors  who  had  preceded  him."—  Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ziz. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  transcribe  and  to 
copy,  see  COPY. 

tran-scrib  -er,  s.  [Eng.  transcrib(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  transcribes  or  writes  from  a  copy  ;  a  copier ;  a 
copyist. 

"The  addition  of  a  single  letter  (and  that  a  letter 
which  transcribers  have  been  very  apt  to  omit)  to  the 
word  that  now  occurs  in  the  Hebrew,  will  give  it  that 
plural  form  which  the  Seventy  have  expressed."—  Bp. 
Horsley;  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  26. 

tran  -script,  «.  [Lat.  trunscriptum,  neut.  sing, 
of  transcriptus,  pa.  par.  of  transcribo^to  transcribe 
(q.  v.) ;  Ital.  transcritto.] 

1.  A  writing  made  from  and  according  to  an  orig- 
inal;  a  writing  or  composition  consisting  of  the 
same  words  as  the  original;  a  copy  from  an  orig- 
inal. 

"  Episcopius  replied,  that  he  had  none  handsomely 
written;  if  the  synod  would  have  patience,  he  would 
cause  a  fair  transcript  to  be  drawn  for  them."— Hales: 
Letters  from  Synod  of  Dort,  Dec.,  161H. 

*2.  A  copy  of  any  kind ;  an  imitation. 
"Gaze  on  creation's  model  in  thy  breast 
Unveiled,  nor  wonder  at  the  transcript  more." 

Young:  Sight  Thoughts,  ix. 

tran-scrip  -tion,  s.  [Latin  transcriptio,  from 
transcriptus,  pa.  par.  of  transcribo— to  transcribe 
(q.  v.) ;  Fr.  transcription;  Ital.  trauscrizione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  transcribing  or  copying  from  an 
original. 

"Exempt  from  the  avocations  of  civil  life,  incapable  of 
literary  exertions  from  the  want  of  books  and  opportuni- 
ties of  improvement,  they  devoted  the  frequent  intervals 
of  religious  duty  to  the  transcription  of  authors  whom 
they  often  little  understood."—  Kn ox:  Essay,  No.  135. 

2.  A  transcript,  a  copy. 

II.  Music:  The  arrangement  or  modification  of  a 
composition  for  some  instrument  or  voice  other 
than  that  for  which  it  wa.s  originally  written. 

tran-scrip  -tion-JJLl,  adj.  [Eng.  transcription; 
-ai.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  transcription. 

"[He]  floats  at  transcript  tonal  probability." — Academy. 
April  4,  1884,  p.  254. 

*tran-scrlp -live,  adj.  [Eng.  transcript;  -tre.] 
Done  as  from  a  copyj  having  the  character  of  a 
transcript,  copy,  or  imitation. 

"Excellent  and  useful  authors,  yet  being  either  tran- 
scriptive, or  following  common  relations,  their  accounts 
nre  not  to  be  swallowed  at  large  or  entertained  without 
all  circumspection." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

*tran-scrlp  -tlve-lf ,  odr.  [Eng.  transcriptive  ; 
-ly.]  In  a  transcriptive  manner;  in  manner  of  a 
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*trans-cCtr ,  Hrans-curre,  r.  i.  [Latin  trans- 
curro:  fra««=across,  and  curro^to  run.]  To  run 
or  rove  to  and  fro, 

"  By  firing  the  mind  on  one  object,  it  doth  not  spatiate 
and  transcurre."— Bacon.-  Sat.  Hist.,  g  720. 

*trans-CUT  -ren96,  s.  [Lat.  tran&currens,  pr.  par. 
of  transcurro=to  transcur  (q.  v.).]  A  running  or 
roving  hither  and  thither. 

*trans-ciir  -slon,  subst.  [Lat.  transcursio,  from 
transcursus,  pa.  par.  of  transcurro=  to  transcur 
(q.  v.).]  A  rambling  or  roving;  a  passage  beyond 
certain  limits;  a  deviation. 

"Which  cohesion  may  consist  in  ...  trannrttraiun 
of  secondary  substance  through  this  whole  sphere  of  life 
which  we  call  a  spirit."—  Mure.-  Immort.  of  the  Soul,  bk.  i., 
ch.  vi. 

*trans-ciir  -slve,  a.   [TBANSCUB.]    Rambling. 

*trans.-dl  -a-lect,  v.  t.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng. 
dialect  (q.  v.).]  To  translate  or  render  from  one 
dialect  into  another. 

"But  now  the  fragments  of  these  poems,  left  us  by 
those  who  did  not  write  in  Doric,  are  in  the  common  dia- 
lect. It  is  plain  then  they  have  been  transctialected."— 
Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  ii.,  g  iii. 

*trans.-duc'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  transductus,  pa.  par. 
of  transduco^to  lead  across  or  over ;  frans=across, 
over,  and  duco=to  lead.]  The  act  of  leading  or 
carrying  over. 

Hrans. -earth  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng.  earth 
(q.  v.).]  To  transplant. 

"Fruits  of  hotter  countries  transearthed  in  colder 
climates  have  vigor  enough  in  themselves  to  be  fructuous 
according  to  their  nature."— Felt  ham:  Resolves,  19. 

*tran§-el  -e-ment,  *trans-el  -e-men-tate,  r.  /. 
[Pref.  trans- 1  and  Eng.  element.'}  To  change  or 
transpose  the  elements  of ;  to  transubstantiate. 

"Theophylact  useth  the  same  word;  he  that  eateth  me, 
liveth  by  me;  while  he  is  in  a  certain  manner  mingled 
with  me,  and  is  tranxelemented  or  changed  into  me." — 
Jeremy  Taylor.-  Real  Presence,  §  12. 

*tran§  -  el  -  e-men-ta  -tion,  s.  [TBANSELEMEX- 
TATE.l  The  change  of  the  elements  of  one  body 
into  those  of  another,  as  of  the  bread  and  wine  into 
the  actual  body  of  Christ ;  transubstantiation. 

"The  name  of  transetementation,  which  Theophylact 
did  use,  seems  to  approach  nearer  to  signify  the  pro- 
priety of  thin  mystery,  because  it  signifies  a  change  even 
of  the  first  elements;  yet  that  word  is  harder,  and  not 
sufficiently  accommodate;  for  it  may  signify  the  resolu- 
tion of  one  element  into  another,  or  the  resolution  of  a 
mixed  body  into  the  elements." — Jeremy  Taylor:  Real 
Presence,  §  12. 

tran  sen    na,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  net,  reticulated  work.] 

Christ.  Antiq.  i  A  name  given  to  a  kind  of  carved 
lattice-work  or  grating  of  marble,  silver,  &c.,  used 
to  shut  in  the  shrines  of  martyrs,  allowing  the 
sacred  coffer  to  be  seen,  but  protecting  it  from 
being  handled,  or  for  similar  protective  purposes. 

tran  -sept,  *tran  -s§ept,  s.  [Lat.  tran,  for  trans 
.=  across,  and8epfum=an  enclosure,  from  septus,  pa. 
par.    of    Kpio—to   enclose; 
scepes=a  hedge.] 

Arch.:  That  part  of  a 
church  which  is  placed  be- 
tween the  nave  and  the  choir, 
extending  transversely  on 
each  side,  so  as  to  give  to  the 
building  the  form  of  a  cross. 
The  transept  was  not  orgin- 
ally  symbolical,  but  was 
derived  from  the  transverse 
hall  or  gallery  in  the  ancient 
basilicas,  at  the  upperend  of 
the  nave,  its  length  being 
equal  to  the  united  breadth 
of  the  nave  and  aisles.  This 
accidental  approximation  to 
the  form  of  a  cross  was  per- 
ceived by  later  architects, 
who  accordingly  lengthened  _ 
the  transept  on  each  side  so  Around  Plan  of  St. 
as  to  make  the  ground  plan  Paul's  Cathedral, 
of  the  church  completely  London, 

cruciform.  A.    South   Transept;  B. 

"The  pediment  of  the  south-      North    Transept;  c. 
ern    transejtt   is  pinnacled,   not      Choir;    D.   Nave;   E. 
i  nelegantly,    with    a    flourished      Dome, 
cross.—  Warton:   History  of  Kid- 
tiington,  p.  8. 

Hr&n-sex  -i6n  (x  as  ksh),s.  [Pref.  trans-;  Eng. 
nex,  and  suff .  -ion.]  Change  from  one  sex  to  another. 
(See  extract  under  transfeminate.) 

*trans-f€m  -I-nate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  '/rans=across. 
over,  and  femina^a  woman.]  To  change,  from  a 
male  to  a  female. 

"It  much  impeacheth  the  iterated  transexion  of  hares, 
if  that  be  true  which  some  physicians  affirm,  that  trans- 
mutation of  sexes  was  only  so  in  opinion,  and  that  those 
transfemt'nated  persons  were  really  men  at  first."— Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvii. 


transference 

trans-f er  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  tran$fero=to  transport, 
to  carry  across  or  over;  trans— across,  over,  and 
fero—to  boar,  to  carry;  Sp.  transferor,  trasferir; 
Ital.  transferee,  trasferire;  Fr.  transfgrer.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  convey  from  one  place  or  person  to  another ; 
to  transport  or  remove  to  another  place  or  person  ; 
to  pass  or  hand  over.    (Generally  with  to,  into,  or 
unto,  rarely  with  on.) 

"Or  here  to  combat,  from  their  city  far, 
Or  back  to  Ilion's  walls  transfer  the  war." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad  x.  483. 

2.  To  make  over  the  possession,  right,  or  control 
of;    to    convoy,    as    a  right    from    one    person  to 
another ;  to  sell,  to  give ;  as,  to  transfer  land,  to 
transfer  stocks. 

II.  Lithog.:  To  produce  a  facsimile  of  on  a  pro- 

Pared  stone  by  means  of  prepared  paper  and  ink. 
TRANSFER,  s.,  II.  1.] 

"In  Euehn's  mode  of  making  pictures  by  transfer,  the 
different  colors  requisite  for  a  picture  are  printed  on 
sized  paper  and  successively  transferred  to  a  japanned 
plate.  —Knight:  Diet.  Mech.t  s.  v.  Transfer. 

trans  -fer,  s.    [TRANSFEB,  i\] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  removal  or  conveyance  of  a  thing  from  one 
person  or  place  to  another ;  transference. 

"He  would  not,  however,  part  with  it  till  he  had  the 
cloth  in  his  possession,  and  as  there  could  be  no  /rowsyVc 
of  property,  if  with  equal  caution  I  had  insisted  upon  the 
same  condition,  I  ordered  the  cloth  to  be  handed  down  to 
him." — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  The  act  of  conveying  right,  title,  or  property, 
whether    personal   or   real,    from   one   person    to 
another,  by  sale,  deed,  or  otherwise. 

"Checks,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Promissory  Notes,  are  all 
transfers,  as  they  all  transfer  a  right  due  to  one  party 
from  a  second  in  favor  of  a  third.  But  in  the  money 
market  and  Stock  Exchange,  the  term  has  a  more  strictly 
technical  meaning,  and  by  transfer  is  understood  the 
surrender  by  one  party  in  favor  of  another  of  the  right  to 
dividends,  annuities,  &c.,  derived  from  the  shares  of 
public  companies,  Government  funds,  foreign  stocks,  and 
the  like."— Bithell:  Counting-house  Diet. 

3.  The  deed  or  document  by  which  right,  title,  or 
property  in  anything  is  conveyed  from  one  person 
to  another. 

"Amsterdam,  where  industry  had  been  for  so  many 
years  subsisted  and  circulated  by  transfers  on  paper." — 
Berkeley;  Querist,  §  260. 

4.  That  which  is  transferred. 
II.  Technically: 

\.  Lithog.:  An  impression  taken  on  paper,  cloth, 
&c.,  and  then  laid  upon  an  object  and  caused  to 
adhere  thereto  by  pressure.  In  engraving,  a  tracing1 
may  be  made  in  pencil  and  transferred  to  the 
ground  by  running  through  the  plate-press. 

2.  Mil.:  A  soldier  transferred  from  one  troop  or 
company  to  another. 

transfer-book,  «.  A  register  of  the  transfers  of 
property,  stock,  or  shares  from  one  person  to  an- 
other. 

transfer- days,  s.  pi.  Days  fixed  by  the  Bank  of 
England  for  the  transfer,  free  of  charge,  of  Consols 
and  other  Government  stocks.  These  days  are  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
before  three  o'clock.  On  Saturday  transfers  are 
made,  but  a  transfer-fee  of  2s.  6d.  is  then  charged. 

transfer-paper,  s.  Prepared  paper  used  by  lith- 
ographers, or  for  copying  in  a  press. 

transfer-printing,  s.  A  name  applied  to  ana- 
static printing  (q.  v.),  and  similar  processes. 

trans-f  er-9.-t>Il  -l-ty\  s.  [English  transfer  able: 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  transferable. 

trans-f  §r  -fc-Me,  *trans-f  er -rg,-ble,  *trans- 
f er  -ri-ble,  a.  [Eng.  transfer;  -able,] 

1.  Capable  of  being  transferred  or^ conveyed  from 
one  person  or  place  to  another. 

"  We  have  taken  notice  in  the  chapter  on  judgement  of 
the  trant*ferrable  nature  of  assent,  and  how  it  passes  from 
the  premisses  to  the  conclusion."  — Search:  Light  of 
Nature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  Capable  of  being  legitimately  passed  or  con- 
veyed into  the  possession  of  another,  and  conveying 
to  the  new  owner  all  its  claims,  rights,  or  privi- 
leges ;  as,  A  note,  bill  of  exchange,  or  other  evidence 
of  property,  is  transferable  by  endorsement. 

trans-fer -ee',  trans-f e"r-ree  ,  s.  [Eng.  trans- 
fer; -fie.]  The  person  to  whom  a  transfer  is  made. 

trans-f  er -en$e,ttrans-fer  -rence,  s.  [English 
transfer;  -ence.]  The  act  of  transferring;  the  act 
of  conveying  from  one  person  or  place  to  another ; 
transfer. 

"By  the  mere  tranaferrence  of  the  concerns  of  Tonquin, 
along  with  those  of  Madagascar,  from  the  Department  of 
the  Colonies  to  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs."  — 
Ijondon  Standard. 


fate,     fat.    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here,    camel,     her,     there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,    marine;     g6,    p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk.     whd,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.     QU  =  kw. 
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Hrans-f  p~-og  -ra-ph? ,  s.   [English  transfer :  to       3.  To  change ;  to  alter  to  something  else ;  to  con 
connect.,  and  <ir.  ,,mpkii=to  write.]    The  act  or  art    vert, 
of  copying  inscriptions  from  ancient  tombs,  tab- 
leta,4c. 

trans  fer'-rer, 


[Eng.  transfer,  v.  ;  -er.J 


"  But  ah!  by  constant  heed  I  know, 
How  oft  the  sadness  that  I  show 
Transforms  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  woe." 

r./K-per;  To  Mary. 


.  To  change  in  nature,  disposition,  character,  or 
like. 

-„.  aiuuus    the   mystics,  to  change,  as  the  con- 
*trans-f  er  -rl-ble,  a.    IIRANSFERABLE.J  templative  soul  into  a  divine  substance  by  which  it 

trans-f  er  -ror,  subst.    [Eng.  transfer;  suff.  -or.]    is  [ost  Or  swallowed  up  in  the  divine  nature. 
'';"" -'?ho  perl,,,,  who  makes  r.  transfer.  H.  Math. :  To  change  the  form  of ;  as, 


(1)  To  change  the  form  of  a  geometrical  figure  or 


traxfigurazione.] 

*' .  A  change  of  form. 

"For  some  attribute  immortalitie  to  the  soule:  others 
devise  a  certaine  transfiguration  thereof.  — P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  Iv. 

2.  Specif.,  the  supernatural  change  in  the  per- 


be  changed  in  form  or  appear- 

>rphosed. 

„.„ jarms  to  down,  his  fingers  meet 

In  skinny  films,  and  shape  his  oary  feet. 

Addison.     (Todd.) 

trans-form -a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  transform;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  transformed, 
trans-for-ma -tion,    *trans-for-ma-ci-on,    s. 

•.  transformation,  from  Lat.  transformationem, 


transfretation 

syst.Mn.  Tliis  change  is  of  three  kinds:  (1)  contrib- 
uting to  the  growth  of  non-vascular  tissue;  (2) 
contributing  to  the  growth  of  the  organized  sub- 
stance of  the  various  organs ;  and  (3)  the  separa- 
tion of  mucus,  urine,  bile,  &c.,  from  the  blood. 

6.  Theater:  A  transformation-scene  (q.  v.). 

transformation-myth,  s. 

Anthrop.:  A  myth  which  represents  a  human 
being  as  changed  into  an  animal,  a  tree  or  plant, 
or  some  inanimate  being. 

"The  ethnographic  student  finds  a  curious  interest  in 
transformation-myth*  like  Ovid's,  keeping  up  as  they  do 
vestiges  of  philosophy  of  archaic  type.  '— Tylor:  Prim. 
Cult.  (ed.  1878),  ii.  220. 

transformation  of  energy  s. 

Physics:  (See  extract.) 

"It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  when  one  kind 
of  energy  disappears  or  is  expended,  energy  of  some 
other  kind  is  produced,  and  that,  under  proper  condi- 
tions, the  disappearance  of  any  one  of  the  known  kinds 
of  energy  can  be  made  to  give  rise  to  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  any  other  kind.  One  of  the  simplest  illustra- 
tions that  can  be  given  of  this  transformation  of  energu 
is  afforded  by  the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum.  When  the 


L.  bpecit.,  tne  supernatural                             /»»  im*tranxtormaiion,  irom  ijai.  ira-itsjoi  utu.it 

soual  appearance  of  our  Lord  on  the  Mount.   (Matt.  accus.  of  transformatio,  from    transformatus,  pa 

xvii.  1-9;  Mark  ix.  2-9.)  par.  of  transformo=to  transform  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  trans 

"We  are  told  by  St.  Paul,  that,  in  the  future  state,  our  formacion,  trasformacion;  Ital.  transformazione, 

vile  bodies  shall  be  transformed  into  the  'likeness  of  his  trasformazione .] 

glorious  body,'  and  how  glorious  it  is  in  heaven,  we  may  Ordinary  Lanauaae  • 

Suess  by  what  it  was  at  his  transfiguration  here  on  earth,  I.  Ordl 

during  which  the  scripture  relates,   'that  his  face  did  j    The  act  of  changing  the  form  or  appearance  of : 

shine  as  the  sun,  and  his  raiment  was  white  as  the  light.  tko  act   or   operation   of   changing   the   external 


, 
—Boyle:  Works,  v.  657. 

3.  A  feast  held  by  certain  branches  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  on  August  6,  in  commemoration  of  such 
supernatural  change. 

trans-fig  -ure,  *tran  fyg-ure,  v.  t.  [Fr.  trans- 
figurer,  from  Lat.  tranajiguro=to  change  the  figure 
of:  frf!»w>=across  (hence,  implying  change),  and 


appearance  of. 

"Upon  whose  dead  corpse  there  was  snch  misuse, 
Such  beastly  shameless  transformation, 
By  those  Welchmen  done,  as  may  not  be, 
Without  much  shame,  retold  or  spoken  of. 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  i.  1. 

2.  The  state  of  being  changed  in  form  or  appear- 


fig 

of:     rf!»w>=                           ,                                     ,  . 

/jgura=tigure,  outward  appearance;    Sp.  transmit/-  ance;  a  change  in  form,  appearance,  nature,  clis- 

urar,  traxflgurar  :  Italian  transflgmare,  trasfigur-  position,  character,  or  the  like  ;  metamorphosis. 

are.T  "  What  beast  couldst  thou  be,  that  were  not  subject  to  a 

1.  To  transform  ;  to  change  the  outward  appear-  beagt»   And  wnat  a  beast  art  thou  already,  that  seest  not 

anceof.  thy  loss  in  transformation."—  Shaken}.:  Timon  of  Athens, 

*2.  To  give  an  elevated  or  glorified  appearance  or  iv  3 

character  to;  to  elevate  and  glorify  ;  to  idealize.  g   The  change  of  one  metal   or  substance  into 

trans-fix  ,  v.  t.    [Latin  transfixus,  pa.  par.  of  another;  as,  the  transformation  of  lead  into  gold; 

transflgo=to  thrust  through:  f>-ans=through,  and  transmutation. 


jS0o=tofix.] 
'l.  To  pierce  through,  aswith  a  pointed  weapon. 
"  Quite  through  transfixed  with  deadly  dart, 


iraiuiuubckuawu*  ,  ,      .  ,      j. 

*4.  A  conversion  from  smfulness  to  noly  obedi- 
ence. 

Thus  it  must  be  in  our  transformation  onward;  the 


Andinlie'r  blood  yet  steeming  fresh'embayd."  Spirit  of  God  doth  thus  alter  us  through  grace,  whiles  we 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xii.  21.  &fe  yet|  for  e3sence,  the  same."— Bp.  Hall:  The  Estate  of  a 

2.  To  impale.  Christian. 

"The  butcher  bird  transfixes  its  prey  upon  the  spike  of  »5.  The  change  of  the  soul  into  a  divine  substance, 

»  thorn,  whilst  it  picks  its  bones."—  Paley:  Nat.  Theology,  as  among  the  mystics. 


ch.  xii. 

trans-flx'-i6n  (x  as  ksh),  «.    [TRANSFIX.] 

1.  The  act  of  transfixing  or  piercing  through. 

2.  The  state  of  being  transfixed. 

"Size  several!  times  do  we  find  that  Christ  shed  blood  ; 
in  his  circumcision,  in  his  agonie,  in  his  crowning,  in  his 


s  . 

*6.  The  shape  or  appearance  to  which  one  Has 
been  changed. 

"My  transformation  hath  been  washed  and  cudgelled." 
—Shalcetp.:  Merry  Wives,  iv.  5. 

II.   Technically: 

Biol.:  The  series  of  changes  which  every  germ 


scourging,  in  his  amxion,  in  his  transfixion."— Bp.  Hall:     unjergOes  iu   reaching   the   embryonic    condition, 
Sermon  on  Gal.  ii.  20.  cither  in  the  body  of  the  parent  or  within  the  egg, 

trans-flu -ent,  a.    [Lat.  transfluens,  pr.  par.  of    as  distinguished  from  those  which  species  born  in 


. 

pendulum  is  at  rest  in  its  lowest  position  it  does  not 
possess  any  energy,  for  it  has  no  power  of  setting  either 
itself  or  other  bodies  in  motion  or  of  producing  in  them 
any  kind  of  change.  In  order  to  set  the  pendulum  oscil- 
lating, work  must  be  done  upon  it,  and  it  thereafter  pos- 
sesses an  amount  of  energy  corresponding  to  the  work 
that  has  been  expended.  When  it  has  reached  either  end 
of  its  path,  the  pendulum  is  for  an  instant  at  rest,  but  it 
possesses  energy  by  virtue  of  its  position,  and  can  do  an 
amount  of  work  while  fallingto  its  lowest  position  which 
is  represented  by  the  product  of  its  weight  into  the  verti- 
cal height  through  which  its  center  of  gravity  descends. 
When  at  the  middle  of  its  path  the  pendulum  is  passing 
through  its  position  of  equilibrium,  and  has  no  power  of 
doing  work  by  falling  lower;  but  it  now  possesses  energy 
by  virtue  of  the  velocity  which  it  has  gained,  and  this 
energy  is  able  to  carry  it  up  on  the  second  side  of  its 
lowest  position  to  a  height  equal  to  that  from  which  it 
has  descended  on  the  first  side.  By  the  time  it  reaches 
this  position  the  pendulum  has  lost  all  its  velocity,  but  it 
has  regained  the  power  of  falling;  this,  iu  its  turn,  is  lost 
as  the  pendulum  returns  again  to  its  lowest  position,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  regains  its  previous  velocity.  Thus 
during  every  quarter  of  an  oscillation,  the  energy  of  the 
pendulum  changes  from  potential  energy  of  position  into 
actual  energy  or  energy  of  motion,  or  vice  versa." — Ganot. 
Physics  (ed.  Atkinson),  §  65. 

transformation-products,  s.  pi.  [TRANSFOR- 
MATION, II.  2.] 

transformation-scene,  s. 

Theater :  A  gorgeous  scene  at  the  end  of  the  open- 
ing of  a  pantomime,  in  which  the  principal  char- 
acters were  formerly  supposed  to  be  transformed 
into  the  chief  characters  in  the  harlequinade 
which  immediately  follows.  The  transformation- 
scene  still  forms  a  special  feature  of  the  pan- 
tomime, and  introduces  the  characters  of  the 
harlequinade,  but  there  is  no  longer  any  change. 
[RALLY.]  The  name  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
gradual  unfolding  and  development  of  the  scene. 

*trans-for'-ma-tlve,  adj.  [English  transform; 
-alive.]  Having  the  power  or  tendency  to  trans- 
form. 

trans-form  -Sr,  s.     [Eng.  transform;  suff.  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  effects  a 
transformation.    (Recent.) 

2.  Elect. :  An  induction  coil  by  means  of  which 
the  primary  current  is  caused  to  produce  a  sec- 
ondary current  of  opposite  character. 

trans-fonn'-Ifjm,  s.  [Fr.  transformisme.'] 
Biol.:  The  hypothesis  that  all  existing  species 
are  the  product  of  the  metamorphosis  of  other 
forms  of  living  beings;  and  that  the  biological 
phenomena  which  they  exhibit  are  the  results  ol 
the  interaction,  through  past  time,  of  two  series  of 


nother  of  equal  area,  but  of  a  ditterent  uumDcr  or 
ides,  or  of  a  given  solid  into  another  of  equal 
olidity,  but  having  a  different  number  of  faces. 
(2)  The  operation  of  changing  the  form  of  an 


~T*ranB-IlUX  ,  XUUKI.     juat.  r/t.i/wyt ».«.»»,  ija.  va        i  whpro  romnlex. 

tmnsfluo.-}    [TRANSFLCENT.]    A  flowing  through  or  ^ w°,   destructiveTistillation  into  simpler  "sub- 
beyond,  stances,  usually  called  transformation  products. 

•trans -f  8r-ate,  v.  t.    [Lat.  tranxforat-us,  pa.  par.       3   jfath.:  The  operation  or  process  of  changing 

of  transforo=to  bore  or  pierce  through;    trann=  jn  form  or  expression  ;  as, 

through,  and  foro=to  bore.]    To  bore  through,  to        n)  The  change  of  a  given  geometrical  figure  into 

perforate.  another  of  equal  area,  but  of  a  different  number  of 

trans-form ,  Hrans-forme,  *trans-fourm,  v.  t. 
&  i.     [Fr.  transformer,  from  Lat.  transfprmo=to 

change  the  form  of :  rrans=across  (hence,  implying        v<.;  .mo  v^wi""*"~  -•  -—. — CT~rrrt"  r,t 

change),  and /ormo=form;  Sp.  transformar.  tras-  equation   without  destroying  the    qualitj    ot 

/orator ;  Ital.  transformare ,  trasformare.}  members.  All  the  operations  performed  upon  equa- 

J  '  tions,  in  order  to  simplify  them  or  to  solve  them, 

A.  irawimve.  are  transformations. 

I.  Ordinary  Language :  (31  The  operation  of  changing  the  form  ot  a  trac- 

1.  To   change    the   form   or   appearance   of ;    to  tj()n  without  changing  its  value.    The  operations 
change  in  shapeor  appearance ;  to  metamorphose.  Of  reducing  to  simplest  terms,  of  ^changing  the  frac- 

'-'  A  strange  nervous  convulsion  which  sometimes  trans-  tional  unit,  &c.,  are  transformations. 
formed  his  countenance,  during  a  few  moments,  into  an        4.  Pathol. :  The  morbid  change  of  one  structu 

object  on  which  it  was  impossible  to  look  without  terror."  into  another,  as  when  muscle  is  transformed  into 

—atacaalau:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ixiii.  fat  or  ossification  of  the  heart  takes  place. 

2.  To   change  into  another  substance;  to  trans-       5.  Physiol.:  The  change  which  takes  Pl*«>  in  t. 
mute :  as,  to  transform  lead  into  gold.  blood  in  its  passage  from  the  arterial  to  the  ven 


"And  there  are  two  forms  of  the  latter  [evolution] 
hypothesis ;  for,  it  may  be  assumed,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  crayfishes  have  come  into  existence  independently  of 
any  other  form  of  living  matter,  which  is  the  hypothesis 
of  spontaneous  or  equivocal  generation,  or  abiogenesis ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  suppose  that  crayfishes 
have  resulted  from  the  modification  of  some  other  form 
of  living  matter;  and  this  is  what,  to  borrow  a  useful 
word  from  the  French  language,  is  known  as  transform- 
itm."—Huxleu:  The  Crayfish,  p.  818. 

•trans-freight  (freight  as  frat),  v.  i.  [Seedef.] 
A  corruption  of  transfreto  (q.  v.). 

"They  arm,  and  transfreight :  and  about  the  year  689 
obtain  the  rule  over  us." — Waterhouse:  Apology  for  Learn- 
ing, p.  62.  (1653.) 

*trans-fre-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  transfretatio,  from 
tran&fretatus,  pa.  par.  of  transfreto  =  to  cross  tho 
sea;  Sp.  transfretacion,  tritsfrpfarion.]  [TRAN8- 
FRF.TE.]  A  passing  over  or  crossing  a  strait  or  nar- 
row sea. 

"She  had  a  rough  passage  in  her  transfretation  to 
Dover  Castle."— Howell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  22. 


boll,     btfy;     pout,    j6wl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun; 


chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-tion,      -Sion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


transfrete 
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transit 


1%%£^^^J%£%^&£       n./'^-"'- ','/••  tran -sl-,nt  (or  sl-ent  as  shent),a.<t,    [Lat. 

T;  """'T110  S6a  ;  SP'  tra'^tar'  *W«<"0    presSbedTS  break^ioiatef  toinf  r!^  "  """    awa^TaS^'acro'sl  and^eo^to  S?.]86"""  l°  """' 
^row'Z?"'  T°  "°8S  OF  PaSS  °Ter'  aS  8  StrSit  °r        ''Humane  laws  oblige  only  that  Ihey  be  not  despised, 

that  is,  that  they  be  not  tnaugnaed  without  a  reasonable 
cause."— Bp.  Taylor:  Sale  o/o,ii.«,-/,  „,:  .  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

*2.  To  offend  against ;  to  thwart,  to  vex,  to  cross. 


narrow  sea. 

"So  transfreting  the  Illyrian  sea."—  Locrine,  i.  1. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  pass  over  a  strait  or  narrow  sea. 

"Being  tramfreted  and  passed  over  the  Rircanian  sea  " 
—  Urquhart:  Rabelais. 


A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Laiit/iiaur  : 

*1.  Passing  on  from  one  to  another. 


"  S  hy  ?ive  you  P*"08  to  tnia  intemperate  beast 
That  hath  so  long  transgressed  you?" 


Beaum.  rf-  Flet. 


"trans -fuge,*trans-fu-gl-tlve,».  [Lat.  trans- 
fuga  =  a  deserter,  from  fran«=across,  and/u9io=to 
fly.]  A  deserter;  a  soldier  who  goes  over  to  the  to  sm- 

enemy  in  time  of  war;  hence,  a  turncoat,  an  apos-       "Achan  transgressed  in  the  thine  accursed  "— loir'ni- 
tate.  ides  ii.  7. 


'  For  we  grow  sick  many  times  by  incautiously  con- 
versing with  the  disease:  but  no  man  grows  well  by  accom- 
panying the  healthy:  thus  indeed  it  is  with  the  heulthi- 


"  The  protection  of  deserters  and  transfuses  is  the  in- 
variable rale  of  every  service  in  the  world."—  Lord  Stan- 


B. fj,       er  ness  of  the  body :  it  has  110  fmji.s/Vu?  force  on  others,  but 

.Jntrans. :  To  offend  by  violating  a  law  or  rule  ;    the  strength  and  healthiness  of  the  mind  carries  wUh  it 

a  gracious  kind  of  infection:  and  common  experience 
tens  us  that  nothing  profits  evil  men  more  than  the  com- 
pany of  the  good." — Hales:  Jieviains;  Sermon  on  /.'••/„•!«* 


T  For  the  difference  between  to  transgress  and  to 

infringe,  see  INFRINGE.  2.  Passing  over  or  across  a  space  or  scene  in  a 

nort  period  of  time,  and  then  disappearing ;  not 


hope.-  Hiscell.,  Second  Series,  p.  18.      • 

trans  -gress  -l-nle,  (i.     \  Kng.  tranxriresx  '   -ible~\  ...    "      ", — :"" ; , "  *~— JKI"  .••«"*, 

*trans-f  und  ,  v.  t.    [Latin  transfundo=io  pour    Capable  of  being  transgressed;  liable  to  be  trans-  statlonarJ'  I  n°t  lasting  or  durable;  tran>it..ry. 

out  of  one  vessel  into  another,  to  transfuse :  tranx=    grossed.  "How  soon  hath  thy  prediction  seer  blp-t 
icross,  and/u,,d0=to  pour.]    To  transfuse.                    trans  gres  -siftn  (ss  as  sh),  'trans  gres-sy-on, 


[TRANSGRESS.] 

trans-f  U§e',  v.  t,    [Lat.  transfusus,  pa.  par.  of       1- The  act  of  transgressing;  the  act  of  breaking  or 
transfundo=ta  transfund  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  transfuser.]       violating  any  law  or  rule,  moral  or  civil,  prescribed, 
*I.  Ordinary  Language:  expressed  or  implied.  ^^   castaKay 

1.  To  pour  out  of  one  vessel  into  another;  to  trans-    o/CoI^eLeTk''^'^^'!      °m      "'  ~B»- Ta«'or:  K"lf       5.  Not  permanent ;   applied  to  individuals,  as  a 
er  by  pouring.  transient  boarder. 


,  , 

Measured  this  transient  world,  the  race  of  time. 
Till  time  stand  fixed."  Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  664. 

Hasty,  momentary,  passing,  brief. 

"  This  vale  he  might  have  seen 
With  transient  observation." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 
4.  Brief,  short. 

"At  length  his  transient  respite  past." 

Votcper:  Castatcay. 


M    uj    |p*nu  HI^I  0*1.  i_  *     i     . « 

sup^M"-^ ur^-Si-jsyss  »^^^f^^^^'' an  p£ 

juices  immediately  transfused,   the  sound   juices  would  .    *orgive  thy  people  all  their  transgressions."— 1  Kings     J 

trrnar  TnncHirl    " t  ~t...  n.  ..  ,.r  VI  11.   hit  S1L1U 


grow  morbid." — Arbuthnot.  ~    v"i-  50. 

2.  To  cause  to  pass  from  one  into  another- to       *trans-gres  -Si6n-al  (ss  as  sh),  a.    [Eng.  trans- 
gression ;  -al.]    Pertaining  or  relating  to  transgres- 


Music:  Applied  to  a  chord  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  more  easy  and  agreeable  tran- 
sition between  two  chords  belonging  to  unrelated 
keys. 


. 
instill  ;  to  cause  to  be  imbibed. 


*B.  As  substantive  : 


sion  ;  involving  transgression. 


1.  That  which  passes  away  in  a  short  space  of 


, 
by  the  benefit  of  which  the  soul  might  have  a  glance  of 


RtAtnof  hair          n~-f,~t  — " — ' '  """    " »"»»'<•»«<'' .  " ""i  irunsgressus,  pa.  par.  of  trans- 

gredior.]    [TRANSGRESS.;]    One  who  transgresses; 
it  is  with  languages  as  'tis  with  liquors,  which  by    one  who  violates  or  infringes  a  law,  rule,  or  com- 
tranffusion  use  to  take  wind  from  one  vessel  to  another."     maud  ;  a  sinner,  an  offender 
— Howell:  Letters,  bk.  ii.   let  47  . 

And  albeit  that  this  ryot  was  after  greuously  shewyd 


transient-modulation,  «. 
Music  :  The  temporary  introduction  of  chords  or 
progressions  from  an  unrelated  key. 


2.Surg.:    The  operation  of   transmitting   blood  agayne  the  commons  of  the  cytie,  yet  U  passyd' vnp^nyst  *tran  -sl-ent-ly1   (or  si  ent  as  shent),  adrerb. 

from  the  veins  of  one  living  animal  to  those  of  an-  8,he.d'  f°r  the  great  nonmbre  of  the  tramgmtoun."—  [Eng.  transient;  -ly.]    In  a  transient  manner-  in 

other,  or  from  those  of  a  man  or  one  of  the  lower  Fab«a>"  Chronycle  (an.  1180).  passing ;  for  a  short  time ;  not  with  continuance 

animals  into  a  man,  with  the  view  of  restoring  the  *tran-shape  ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  rrans-=across,  hence  permanence,  or  durability. 

vifa)rnow£r  htTh^r        f Ct¥'  Tlf6  ^"iS!  re,newin8  ImPl>'«>«?  change,  and  Eng.  shape.]     To  alter  the  "  But  the  greatest  and  the  noblest  objects  of  the  human 

7    K   P  T!        y,      -i  .transf u.sloa  »'.  the  blood  seems  »"ape  or  form  of ;  to  transform.  mind  are  very  transiently,  at  best,  the  object  of  their, T"- 

i  have  been  familiar  to  the   ancients,  and  is  found  "  By  a  gracious  influence  transhnped  Bolingbroke:  Essay  t:  Authority  on  Matters  uf  Religion 

in  the  works  of  the  alchemists  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Into  the  olive,  pomegranate,  mulberry." 

who  imagined   that  it  might  be  the  means  of  per-  J   Webster  tran -sl-ent-ness  (or  sl-ent  as  shent),  s.   [Eng. 

petuating  youth.    The  operation  is  now  frequently  tran-Shln    t-    t   &i     rPref  irani    and  FnirlUh  fr<insi.ent !   -ness.]     The  quality  or  state  of  being 

resorted  to  in  cases  of  extreme  loss  of  blood  by  ship  ]                                                                 u  tnglish  transient;  speedy  passage;   shortness  of  duration 

hwmorrhage,  especially  when  connected  with  labor.  A    ».             -r,  or  continuance. 

Modern  experiments,  particularly  those  of  Prevost  to  anoth'eT' ''         CODTO5r  or  transfer  from  one  ship  ..It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  words  of  this  sort,  as  they 

and  Dumas,  show  that  the  blood  of  calves  or  sheep  resemble  the  wind  in  fury  and  impetuousness,  so  they 

injected  into  the  veins  of  a   cat   or  rabbit   is  fatal  "Cargo  (pig  iron)  being  transhipped  to  steamer" —  might  do  also  in  transientness  and  sudden  expiration  " — 

and  mammals  into  whose  veins  the  blood  of  birds  Lon'1""  Da'i«  Xf""-  Decay  of  Piety. 

ward^andtafond  ^dkat^rarthis"^"^;  aZhe?.'™"*"'  T°  Pass  «"h-*e '™- one  ship  to  nran-sll  -I-ence.  nran-sll  -I  en-9y=,  ,.    [Lat. 


aFB€S5^tt*£=$  -xxssx! from  8te- to  — —  SifE^iHSF--1  f  ™- 
the  biood  °f  a »—  JBagffaStt^ jsawfftftf j«!  ^SS±SSS-  ^  ^  ^ 
-  25-assras  ^^'auoE^^^^  f!SnrSf "  ^:  "  -re3i=iiL=,ur^^^^^- 

Theology,  ch.  xxv.  Hrans-hQ  -man  a.     [Pref.  trans-,  and  English       »trans-In-cor-p5r  a  -tion,  ,.    [Pref.  trans-,  and 

'trans-f u  -slve,  adj.     [  Eng.  transfus(e) ;  -ive.]    SSSSmSJ0'3  °r  m°r6  maDi    Eng' .Corporation  (q.  v.).]    Change  made  by  the 

p — j.- i 1__  .     .  soul  into  different  bodies ;  metempsychosis. 


,        .  . 

Tending  or  having  power  to  transfuse. 


*trans-hQ  -man-ize,  t-.  t.    [Prefix  trans-,  and 


nrans-gan-gef-lc,  adj.    [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng.    En^SSMr™1  To  elevaptra'nsTo'rm'to    at^^^S^A,^,^!^^!^"'1'' 


Gangetic.]  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ganges;  something  beyond  or  above  what  is  human-  to 
pertaining  or  relating  to  countries  on  the  other  side  change  from  a  human  into  a  higher,  nobler  or 
of  the  Ganges.  celestial  nature. 


step,  to  walk ;  Fr.  transgresser  (O.  Fr.  transgridir)  ; 
bp.  transgredir,  traagredir;  Ital.  transgredire,  traa- 
gredire.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*L  Lit. :  To  pass  over  or  beyond ;  to  overstep. 
"Apt  to  run  riot  and  transgress  the  goal." 

Dryden.     (Todd.) 


''  Here,  from  time  and  transience  won, 
Beauty  has  her  charms  resigned." 

Brooke.-  An  Anthem. 


trans-ir-e,  s.  [Lat.=to  go  through.]  [TRAN- 
SIENT.] A  custom-house  warrant,  giving  free  pas- 
sage for  goods  to  a  place ;  a  permit. 

tran'-slt,  s.  [Latin  transitus—ft  passing  over, 
a  passage,  from  <ran«eo=to pass  over  ;Ger.  (comm.) 
transit;  French  (comm.)  transit;  Ital.  transito.] 
[TRANSIENT.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 


1.  A  passing  over  or  through ;  conveyance :  a  pas- 
2.  Something  transient,  or  not  durable  or  per-    sage.    (Used  of  things  more  frequently    than   of 

manent.  persons.) 

"  Poor  sickly  transiencies  that  we  are,  coveting  we  know 

not  what."— Carlyle:  Reminiscences,  i.  318. 


"A  handy  gap  on  the  left  provided  a  safe  means  of 
transit  for  the  division."—  .Fi'edJ,  Feb.  13,  1886. 


or. 


f*"'    father;     w6'    wSt-  -  '          -  .         - 

s6n;     mate,    cub.     cttre,    nnite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try.     S^an.     te, 


=  e;     ey 


go,      pot, 

a.     qu  -  kw. 


transit- circle 

2.  The  conveyance  of  goods ;  the  act  or  process 

of  causing  to  pass. 

"Arrangements  have  been  made  for  transit  of  goods 
ami  passengers  to  and  from  the  docks  overall  the  leading 
lines."— L'lii'lou  Ih'ily  Telegraph. 

3.  A  line  of  passage  or   conveyance   through  a 
country. 

!      II.  Technically: 
1.  Astronomy  : 

(1)  The  passage  of  a    heavenly   body   over  the 
meridian. 

(2)  The  passage  of  one  of  the  inferior  planets, 
Mercury  or  Venus,  over  the  sun's  disc.    Mercury 
being  so  near  the  sun,  and  so  difficult  to  observe 
with  accuracy,  its  transits  are  not  nearly  so  im- 
portant to  astronomers  as  those  of  Venus,    in  1716 
Dr.  Halley  published  a  paper  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  advising  that  the  transits  of  Venus 
over  the  sun's  disc  which  would  occur  in  A.  D. 
1761  and  1769  should   be  taken  advantage  of   for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  sun's  distance  from 
the  earth.    Though  he  was  dead  long  before  these 
dates  arrived,  the  government  of  the  day  acted  on 
his  suggestion.    In  1769  the  celebrated  Captain  I'ook 
was  sent  to  Otaheite  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the 
transit,  another  observer  being  despatched  to  Lap- 
land. The  observations  of  the  latter  being  erroneous 
the  distance  of  the  sun  was  exaggerated  by  about 
three  millions  of  miles.     In  1874,  when  the  next 
transit  occurred,   all  civilized  nations  sent  forth 
scientific    men    to    observe    it.      It    was    known 
that  it  would  be  invisible  at  Greenwich,  but   ex- 
peditions were   sent  out   by  the   British  Govern- 
ment to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  New  Zealand, 
Egypt,  Rodriguez,  and  Kerguelen  Island.    Other 
nations  occupied  other  stations,  and  the  weather 
proved  suitable  at  most  places  for  accurate  observa- 
tion.   Transits  of  Venus  come,  after  long  intervals, 
in  pairs,  eight  years  apart;  and  another  transit 
took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  Dec.  6, 1882.    In  the 
British  Isles  the  weather  was  generallyunfayorable, 
clouds  with  occasional  snowflakes  obscuring  the 
sky  at  Greenwich,  and   through  nearly  all  Great 
Britain,  except  on  the  western  coast.    At  Dublin, 
partial  observations  were  obtainable;  and  of  vari- 
ous British  expeditions  sent  abroad,  complete  suc- 
cess was  obtained  in  Madagascar  and  at  the  Capo 
of  Good  Hope.    Observers  from  the  United  States 
and  others   countries  were  also  successful.     The 
observation  of  the  distance  the  planet  moves  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  sun,  in  describing  its  orbit, 
enables  an  astronomer  to  ascertain  the  relative  dis- 
tance of  the  two  luminaries.    The  relative  breadth 
of  the  sun's  diameter  as  compared  with  his  distance 
from  the  earth,  is  also  easily  ascertained.    If  then 
two  observers  on  the  surface  of  our  sphere  take 
their  stations   at  judiciously  selected  points,  as 
widely  apart   as   possible,  and   note  a  transit  of 
Venus,  the  planet  will  have  a  lesser  line  to  traverse 
at  the  one  place  than  the  other,  and  will  do  it  in  a 
shorter  time.  From  accurate  notation  of  the  differ- 
ence in  time  taken  in  connection  with  the  difference 
in  length  it  is  possible  to  calculate,  first  the  breadth 
of  the  sun,  and  secondly  his  distance   from  the 
earth.    When  the  materials  obtained  in  connection 
with   the  two   transits  were  worked  out,  it  was 
found,  as  Hansen  had  suspected,  that  the  sun's  dis- 
tance had  been  over-estimated,  and  it  was  reduced 
from  95,300,000  to  92,700,000  miles. 

"  As  the  day  of  observation  now  approached,  I  deter- 
mined in  consequence  of  some  hints  which  had  been 
given  me  by  Lord  Morton,  to  send  out  two  parties  to 
observe  the  transit  from  other  situations." — Cook:  First 
Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiii. 

(3)  A  transit-instrument  (q.  v.) 

2.  Engin. :  A  portable  instrument  resembling  a 
theodolite,  designed  for  measuring  both  horizontal 
and  vertical  angles.  It  is  provided  with  horizontal 
and  vertical  graduated  circles,  one  or  two  levels, 
and  a  compass,  and  is  mounted  upon  a  tripod- 
stand. 

transit-Circle,  s.  An  instrument  for  ascertain- 
ing at  the  same  observation  the  right  ascension  and 
declination  of  a  heavenly  body  at  its  transit  over 
the  meridian.  It  unites  the  functions  of  the  mural 
circle  and  the  transit  instrument. 

transit-compass,  s.  The  same  as  TRANSIT,  s., 
II.  1.  (3)  (q.  v.). 

transit-duty,  a.  Duty  paid  upon  goods  in  pass- 
ing through  a  country. 

transit-instrument,  subst.  An  instrument  do- 
signed  accurately  to  denote  the  time  when  a  heav- 
enly body  passes  the  meridian.  It  consists  of  a 
telescope  supported  on  a  horizontal  axis,  or 
pivots,  the  extremities  of  which  terminate  in 
cylindrical  trunnions  resting  in  metallic  supports, 
shaped  like  the  upper  part  of  the  letter  Y, 
and  hence  termed  the  "  Y's,"  and  imbedded  iu  two 
stone  pillars.  In  order  to  relieve  the  pivots  from 
friction  and  facilitate  the  turning  of  the  telescope, 
counterpoises  are  provided  opera  ted  through  levers, 
carrying  friction-rollers, upon  which  the  axis  turns. 


Transit-instrument. 
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When  the  instrument  is  in  proper  adjustment,  the 
telescope  should  continue  in  the  plane  of  the  meri- 
dian when  revolved  entirely  round  upon  its  axis, 
and  for  this  purpose  the 
axis  must  lie  in  a  line 
directly  east  and  west. 
To  effect  this  adjustment 
its  finis  are  provided  with 
screws  by  which  a  mo- 
tion, both  in  azimuth  and 
altitude,  may  be  im- 
parted. The  telescope  has 
a  series  of  parallel  wires 
crossing  its  object-glass 
in  a  vertical  direction. 
When  a  star,  designed  to 
be  the  subject  of  observa- 
tion, is  seen  approaching 
tho  meridian,  the  ob- 
server looks  at  the  hour 
and  minutes  on  a  clock 
placed  at  hand  for  the 
purpose.  He  then  notes 
the  passage  of  the  star 
across  such  wire,  listen- 
ing at  tho  same  time  to  the  clock  beating  seconds. 
The  exact  time  at  which  the  star  passes  each  wire 
is  then  noted,  and  the  mean  between  the  time  of 
passing  each  two  wires  equidistant  from  the  center 
being  taken,  gives  a  very  close  approximation  to 
the  truth.  The  transit-instrument  is  the  most 
important  of  what  may  be  called  the  technical 
astronomical  instruments.  Tho  smaller  and  port- 
able kinds  are  used  to  ascertain  the  local  time  by 
the  passage  of  the  sun  or  other  object  over  the 
meridian,  while  the  larger  and  more  perfect  kinds, 
in  first-class  observatories,  are  used  for  measuring 
the  positions  of  stars,  for  forming  catalogues ;  its 
special  duty  being  to  determine  with  tho  greatest 
accuracy  the  right  ascension  of  heavenly  bodies. 

transit-trade,  s.  Trade  arising  from  the  pass- 
age of  goods  across  a  country. 

*tran'-slt,  v.  t.  [TRANSIT,  «.]  To  pass  over  the 
disc  of,  as  of  a  heavenly  body ;  as,  Venus  transits 
the  face  of  the  sun. 

tran-sl  -tion, s.  [Lat.  transitio,  from  transit-urn, 
sup.  of  trameo=to  pass  over  or  across ;  Fr.  transi- 
tion; Sp.  transicion;  Ital.  transizione.}  [TRAN- 
SIENT.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:   The  act,  state   or   operation  of 
passing  from  one  place  or  state  to  another;  passage 
from  one  place  or  state  to  another ;  change. 

"  Indeed  this  sudden  transition  from  warm,  mild 
weather,  to  extreme  cold  and  wet,  made  every  man  in  the 
ship  feel  its  effects."— Coofc.-  Second  Voyaue,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  The  period  between  one  stylo  and  an- 
other. 

2.  Music: 

II)  A  modulation  (q.  v.). 
(2)  A  passing-note  (q.  v.) . 

3.  Rhet.:  A  passing  from  one  subject  to  another. 

1[  Used  often  adjectively,  as  equivalent  to,  chang- 
ing from  one  state  to  another,  transitional ;  as,  a 
transition  state,  a  transition  stage,  &c. 

transition-beds,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Certain  beds  constituting  the  passage  from 
the  Upper  Silurian  to  the  Devonian.  They  are 
about  350  feet  thick  near  Downton,  in  Hereford- 
shire, England,  and  are  associated  with  the  Down- 
ton  sandstone  and  Ledbu»y  shales. 

*transition-rocks,  'transition-strata,  s.  pi. 
Geol.:  An  exploded  geologic  term  introduced  by 
Werner,  the  founder  of  the  Neptunian  school  of 


pn 


down.  Then  followed  strata  of  a  mixed  character, 
partly  crystalline,  and  yet  here  and  there  exhibit- 
ing marks  not  of  a  chemical  but  of  a  mechanical 
origin,  and  possessing  besides  some  organic  re- 
mains. These  rocks  constituting,  according ;  to  this 
hypothesis,  the  passage  between  the  primitive  and 
the  secondary  rocks,  wore  called  transition  (in  Ger- 
man iibergang).  They  consisted  chiefly  of  clay- 
slate,  graywacke,  and  certain  calcareous  beds. 
(Lyell:  Manual  of  Geology,  ch.  viii.) 

transition-tint,  s. 

Polarization:  A  purplish-gray  tint  caused  by  a 


.me  order  of  colors  and  the  blue  of  the  next.  Hence, 
the  least  variation  converts  the  tint  to  either  red- 
dish or  bluish,  making  it  a  sensitive  tost  in  the 
saccharomoter. 

tran-sI'-Uon-al  «tran-sl  -tion-ar-? ,  a.  [Eng. 
transition;  -al.  -ary.}  Containing,  involving  or 
denoting  transition  or  change  ;  changing ;  in  pro- 
cess of  passing  from  one  state  or  stage  to  another. 


translate 

tran  -sl-tlve,  a.  &,  s.  [Latin  transitivus,  from 
trans/turn,  sup.  of  transeo=to  pass  over  or  across  ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  transitivo;  Fr.  transitif.} 

A.  As  adjective: 

*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Having  the  power  or  property  of  passing  on,  or 
of  making  transition ;  passing  ou. 

"Cold  is  active  and  transitive  into  bodies  adjacent,  as 
well  as  heat."—  Bacon:  Hat.  Hist.,  %  10. 

2.  Effected  by,  or  existing  as,  the  result  of  trans- 
ference, or  extension  of  signification;  derivative, 
secondary,  metaphorical. 

3.  Acting  as  a  medium. 

"An  image  that  is  understood  to  be  nn  image  can  never 
be  made  an  idol;  or  if  it  can  it  must  be  by  having  the 
worship  of  God  passed  through  it  to  God;  it  must  be  by 
being  the  analogical,  the  improper,  the  tranmtiw,  thft 
relative  (or  what  shall  I  call  it)  object  of  divine  worship." 
— Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

II.  Gram.:  Taking  an  object  after  it;  denoting 
action  which  passes  on  to  an  object  ^which  is 
expressed ;  as,  a  transitive  verb.  A  transitive  verb 
denotes  an  action  which  passes  on  from  the  subject, 
which  does,  to  tho  object  to  which  the  action  is 
done. 

B,  AssubBt. :  A  transitive  verb. 

tran  -sl-tive  -If,  adv.    [Eng.  transitive;  -ly.} 

*1.  In  a  transitive  manner;  not  directly;  indi- 
rectly ;  by  transference. 

"Vasquez,  and  I  think  he  alone  of  all  the  world,  owns 
the  worst  that  this  argument  can  infer,  and  thinks  it 
lawful  to  give  divine  worship  relatively  or  transitively  to 
a  man."—  tip.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  As  a  transitive  verb  ;  with  a  transitive  sense  or 
force. 

"Words  are  often  used  promiscuously  and  etil'Win 
taken  transitively  in  this  very  case  by  the  apostle." — 
Waterland:  Works,  vii.  86. 

tran  -sl-tlve-ness,  s.  [ English traiisit ire;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  transitive. 

tran -sl-tor-I-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  transitory;  -ly.} 
In  a  transitory  manner ;  with  short  continuance. 

tran'-sl-t5r-l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  transitory;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  transitory ;  speedy 
evanescence ;  shortness  of  duration ;  transientness. 

"  Heedful  observation  may  satisfy  a  man  of  the  vanity 
of  the  world  and  the  transitorinexs  of  external,  and  espe- 
cially sinful,  enjoyments."— Boyle:  Works,  vi.  792. 

*tran-sl-tbr  -I-oQs,  *tran-sy-tor-y-ouse,  adj. 
[Latin  transitorius.}  The  same  as  TRANSITORY 
(q.  v.). 

"Saynt  Eanswyde,  abbesse  of  Folkstane  in  Kent, 
inspyred  of  the  deuyll,  dyffyned  christen  marryage  to  be 
barren  of  all  vertues,  to  haue  but  transytoryouse  frutes, 
and  to  be  a  fylthye  corruption  of  virginitie."— Bale:  Eng. 
Votaries,  pt.  i. 

tran  -sl-t8r-f,  *tran-si-tor-ie,  a.  [Fr.  transi- 
toire,  from  Lat.  transitorius— liable  to  pass  away, 
passing  away;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Italian  transitorio.} 
[TRANSIENT.]  Passing  without  continuance ;  speed- 
fly  vanishing ;  continuing  only  a  short  time ;  not 
durable;  not  permanent;  transient;  unstable  ana 
fleeting. 

"  What  is  my  life,  my  hope?  he  said; 
Alas  !  a  transitory  shade." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  i.  29. 

transitory-action,  s. 

Law:  An  action  which  may  be  brought  in  any 
county,  as  actions  for  debt,  detinue,  slander,  or  the 
like.  Opposed  to  local  action  (q.  v.).  (Blackstone; 
Bouvier.) 

trans-lat  a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  translat(e) ;  -able.} 
Capable  of  being  translated  or  rendered  into  an- 
other language. 

*tra,ns-lat'-a-ble-ness,  *trans  -  late'  -  a-  ble- 
ness,  8.  [Eng.  translatable;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  translatable ;  fitness  or  suitability 
for  translation. 

"We  own  to  a  certain  scepticism  as  to  La  Fontaine's. 
translateableness." — Atheno?,um,  March  4,  1882. 

trans-late',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Old  French  translatei~to 
translate,  to  reduce,  to  remove,  from  Low  Latin 
translato=to  translate,  from  Latin  translatus,  pa. 
par.  of  transfero=to  transfer  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  translator, 
transladar  ;  Ital.  translatare.  ] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  bear,  carry,  remove,  or  transfer  from  one 
place  or  person  to  another. 

"I  will  translate  the  kingdom  from  the  house  of  Saul, 
and  set  up  the  throne  of  David."— 2  Samuel  iii.  10. 

2.  To  remove  from  one  office  or  charge  to  anot  her ; 
specif.,  in  episcopal  churches,  to  transfer,  as  a 
bishop,  from  one  see  to  another,  and  in  the  Scot- 
tish Church,  to  transfer,  as  a  minister,  from  one 
parfsh  to  another. 

"Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  when  the  king  would 
have  translated  him  from  th^t  poor  bishopric  to  a  better, 
he  refused,  saying,  He  would  not  forsake  his  poor  little, 
old  wife,  with  whom  he  had  so  long  lived." — Camden:  Re- 
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*3.  To  remove  or  convey  to  heaven  without  death.       I.  Ordinary  Language  .* 


"  By  faith  Enoch  was  translated,  that  he  should  not  see 
<ieath." — Hebrews  xi.  5. 

*4>  To  cause  to  remove  from  one  part  of  the  body 
to  another;  as,  to  translate  a  disease. 

*5.  To  deprive  of  consciousness;  to  entrance. 

*6.  To  change  into  another  form ;  to  transform, 

"Bottom,  thou  art  translated," — Shakesp.;  Midsummer 
Sight's  Dream,  iii.  1. 

*7.  To  alter;  to  change. 

"  Now  no  dout.  yf  the  priesthod  be  translated,  then  of 
necessyty  must  the  law  be  translated  also." — Hebrews  vii. 
12.  (1551.) 

8.  To  render  into  another  language ;  to  express 
tlir  sense  of  in  another  language. 

"That  speech  he  actually  prepared  and  had  it  trn,>,--- 
fated." — Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*9.  To  explain  ;  to  interpret. 

"  There's  matter  in  these  sighs;  these  profound  heaves 
You  must  translate;  'tis  fit  we  understand  them." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  1. 

10.  To  manufacture,  as  boots  or  shoes,  from  the 
material  of  old  ones.  (Slang.) 

"Great  quantities  of  second-hand  boots  and  shoes  are 
sent  to  Ireland  to  be  translated  there." — Mayhew:  London 
Labor  and  London  Poor,  ii.  40. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  engaged  in  or  practice  trans- 
lation. 

trans-la  -tlon,  *trans-la-ci-oun,  subst.  [Fr. 
translation,  from  Latin  translationem,  accus.  of 
translation  a  transferring,  removing,  from  trans- 
idtnA,im.  par.  of  transfero=to  transfer;  Sp.  trans- 
lation, traslacion;  Ital.  translazione,  traslazione, 
tralazione.]  [TRANSLATE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  The  act  of  translating,  removing,  or  transfer- 
ring from  one  place  or  person  to  another;  trans- 
fer; removal. 

*2.  A  causing  to  remove  from  one  part  of  the 
body  to  another;  as,  the  translation  of  a  disease. 

3,  The  removal  or  transference  of  a  person  from 
one  office  or  charge  to  another;  specif.,  in  episco- 
pal churches,  the  transfer  of  a  bishop  from  one  see 
to  another,  and  in  the  Scottish  Church,  the  trans- 
fer of  a  minister  from  one  parish  to  another. 

"The  translation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  to  the  see 
of  Seville  was  announced."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*4.  The  removal  of  a  person  to  heaven  without 
being  subjected  to  death. 

"Before  his  translation  he  had  this  testimony,  that  he 
pleased  God."—  Hebrews  xi.  5. 

*[  Used  specially  of  Enoch  (Gen.  v.  24)  and  Elijah 
<2  Kings  ii.  1-11). 

5.  The  act  of  turning  into  another  language;  a 
rendering  of  words  in  another  language. 

"It  had  been  in  some  of  the  former  sessions  deter- 
mined that  there  should  be  chosen  six  divines  for  the 
translation  of  the  Bible,  three  for  the  Old  Testament, 
«nd  three  for  the  New  with  the  Apocrypha."— Hales.-  Let- 
ter from  the  Synod  of  Dor t,  Nov.,  1618. 

6.  That  which  is  produced  by  rendering  in  another 
language;  a  translated  version.    [VERSION.] 

"It  is  by  means  of  French  translations  and  abstracts 
that  they  are  generally  known  in  Europe." — Goldsmith: 
Polite  Learning,  ch.  viii. 

7.  (See  extract.)     (Slang.) 

"  '  Translation,  as  I  understand  it  (said  my  informant), 
is  this — to  take  a  worn,  old  pair  of  shoes  or  boots,  and  by 
repairing  them  make  them  appear  as  if  left  off  with 
hardly  any  wear — as  if  they  were  only  soiled.'  " — Slay  hew. 
London  Labor  and  London  Poor,  ii.  40. 

*II.  Rhet. :  Transference  of  the  meaning  of  a  word 
or  phrase;  metaphor;  tralation. 

^1  Mot  ion  of  translation:  Motion  of  a  body  from 
one  place  to  another  in  such  a  way  that  all  its 
points  move  in  parallel  straight  linos.  It  is  opposed 
to  a  motion  of  rotation  and  to  a  motion  partly 
of  translation  and  partly  of  rotation. 

*trans-la-tl  -tiOUS,  a.  [Lat.  translaticius,  tra- 
latictus,  from  translatus,  pa.  par.  of  transfero=to 
transfer,  to  translate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Metaphorical;  not  literal;  tralatitious. 

"We  allow  him  the  use  of  these  words  in  a  translati- 
tious,  abusive  sense." — Translation-  of  Plutarch's  Murals. 

2.  Brought  from  another  place ;  not  native. 

"I  have  frequently  doubted  whether  it  be  a  pure 
indigene,  or  translations."— Evelyn:  Sylva,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv., 
§8. 

*trans-lat  -Ive,  a.  [Lat.  translativus.l  [TRANS- 
LATE.] Pertaining  or  relating  to  transference  of 
meaning. 

"  If  our  feet  poeticall  want  those  qualities  it  cannot  be 
eayde  a  foote  in  sence  translatire  as  here."— Pnttenhani: 
English  Poesie,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii^ 

trans-lat  -5r,   *trans-la*-our,  s.    [Eng.  trans 


*1.  One  who  translates ;  one  who  removes,  trans- 
fers, or  changes. 

"The  changer  and  translator  of  kyngedomsand  tymes." 
— Joyce:  Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  v. 

2.  One  who  translates    or  renders    into    another 
language;  one  who  expresses  the  sense  of  words  iii 
one  language  by  equivalent  words  in  another. 

"  To  the  great  task  each  bold  translator  came." 

Pitt:  To  Mr.  Pope. 

3.  A  cobbler  of  a  low  class  who  manufactures 
boots  and  shoes  from  the  material  of  old  ones,  sell- 
ing them  at  a  low  price  to  second-hand  dealers. 
(Slang.) 

"  The  cobbler  is  affronted  if  you  don't  call  him  Mr. 
Translator."— T.  Brown:  Works,  iii.  73. 

4.  (PL):  Second-hand  boots  mended  and  sold  at 
a  low  price. 

"  To  wear  a  pair  of  second-hand  [boots]  or  translators 
...  is  felt  as  a  bitter  degradation."— Mayhew;  London 
Labor  and  London.  Poor. 

II.  Teleg.:  An  instrument,  such  as  a  relay,  for  re- 
peating a  message  upon  a  second  circuit  when  the 
line-circuit  of  the  former  circuit  is  too  feeble  to 
carry  the  signal  to  the  ultimate  station. 

nrans-la  -t5r-£,  adj.  [Eng.  translat(e);  -on/.] 
Transferring ;  serving  to  translate. 

"  The  translatory  is  a  lie  that  transfers  the  merits  of  a 
man's  good  action  to  another  more  deserving." — Arbuth* 
not. 

*trans-la'-tress,  s.  [Eng.  translat(e) ;  -ress.]  A 
female  translator. 

"  The  compliment  to  the  transtatress  is  daintily  con- 
ceived."— C.  Lamb:  Letter  to  Southey. 

*trans~la-va'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  franj*= across,  over, 
and  lavatio=&  washing.]  [LAVE.]  A  laving  or 
lading  from  one  vessel  to  another. 

"  This  translavation  ought  so  long  to  be  continued  out 
of  one  vessel!  into  another,  until  such  time  as  it  have 
done  casting  any  residence  downward;  for  the  sediment 
that  resteth  in  the  bottom  is  the  best."— P.  Holland:  Pliny, 
bk.  xxxiv.,  ch.  xviii. 

trans, -lit '-5r-ate,  v.  t.  [La*,  trans— across,  over, 
and  litera=a.  letter.]  To  express  or  write,  as  words 
of  a  language  having  peculiar  alphabetic  charac- 
ters, in  the  alphabetic  characters  of  another  lan- 
guage ;  to  spell  in  different  characters  expressing 
the  same  sound ;  as,  to  transliterate  Greek  ihto 
English  characters. 

tr an§-llt-e"r-a  -tlon,  subst .  [TRANSLITERATE.] 
The  act  of  transliterating;  the  rendering  of  the 
characters  of  one  language  by  equivalent  ones  in 
another. 

"The  transliteration  often  fails  to  convey  a  true  idea  of 
the  pronunciation."—  Athenceum,  Oct.  14,  1882. 

*tran§-16-ca  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  English 
location  (q.  v.).1  The  removal  of  things  recipro- 
cally to  each  other's  places;  interchange  of  place; 
substitution  of  things  for  each  other. 

"  The  most  notable  of  these  offices  that  can  be  assigned 
to  the  spirit  of  nature,  and  that  suitably  to  his  name,  is 
the  t  ranalocatinn  of  the  souls  of  beasts  into  such  matter 
as  is  most  fitting  for  them." — More:  Immort.  of  the  Soul, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiii. 

*trans-lu9er,  v.  t.  [Latin  transluceo,  from  trans 
=  through,  across,  and  luceo=to  shine.]  To  shine 
through. 

"Let  joy  transluce  thy  Beauty's  blandishment." 

Davits;  Holy  Roode,p.  26. 

trans,  lu-$en$e,  tran§-lu'-9en-9y\  s.  [English 
translucen(t) ;  -ce, -cy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  translucent;  the 
property,  as  of  a  mineral,  ground  glass,  or  oiled 

Caper,  of  allowing  rays  of  light  to  pass  through, 
ut  not  so  as  to  render  the  form  or  color  of  objects 
on  the  other  side  distinguishable  through  it. 

"I  have  for  trial's  sake  taken  lumps  of  rock  crystal,  and 
heating  them  red-hot  in  a  crucible,  I  found,  according  to 
my  expectation,  that  being  quenched  in  fair  water,  even 
those,  that  remained  in  seemingly  entire  Jumps,  ex- 
clmnged  their  translucency  for  whiteness." — Boyle:  Works, 
i.  703. 

*2.  Transparency. 

trans,  lu  -9ent,  a.    [Lat.  translucens,  pr.  par.  of 
transluceo=to  shine  through.]    [TRANSLUCE.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Allowing  rays  of  light  to  pass  through,  but  not 
so  as  to  render  the  form  or  color  of  objects  on  the 
other  side  distinguishable. 

2.  Transparent,  clear. 

"  The  uplifted  frame,  compact  at  every  joint, 
And  overlaid  with  clear  translucent  glass." 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  485. 

II.  Min.;  So  nearly  opaque  that  objects  are 
scarcely  if  at  all  visible  through  it. 
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*tran§-lu  -9ent-ly\  adv.  [English  translucent; 
-It/.  1  In  a  translucent  manner ;  so  as  to  be  partially 
visible  through. 

"Amber,  where  flies  alighting  are  oftentimes  translu- 
>••'"!/!/  imprisoned."— Drayton:  Edward  IV.  to  Mistress 
Shore. 

*trans.  lu  -9*d,  adj.  [Lat.  transtucidus,  from 
fraiw=across.  through,  and  lucidus -clear,  lucid 
(q.  v.).]  Transparent,  clear. 

"In  anger  the  spirits  ascend  and  wax  eager;  which  is 
seen  in  the  eyes,  because  they  are  trantlwrtd,'*— Bacon: 
Nat.  Hist.,  §  872. 

*trans,-lu  -nar,  *tran§-lu  nar-$f,  adj.  [Pref. 
trans-,  and  Eng.  fuiiar,  lunary.}  Being  or  situated 
beyond  the  moon.  (Opposed  to  sublunary.) 

"  Next  Marlow,  bathed  in  the  Thespian  springs, 
Had  in  him  those  brave  translunary  things 
That  the  first  poets  had;  his  raptures  were 
All  air  and  fire."         Drayton:  Of  Poets  and  Poesy. 

*tran§-ma-rine',  a.  [Lat.  transmarinus,  from 
t ran«:=  beyond,  across,  and »iarin«s=marine  (q.v.).J 
Lying  or  being  beyond  or  on  tho  other  side  of  the 
sea  ;  found  beyond  the  sea. 

"Indeed  if  the  case  were  just  thus,  it  was  very  hard  with 
good  people  of  the  transmarine  churches;  but  I  have  here 
two  things  to  consider."— Bj>.  Taylor:  Epfsc.  Asserted, 

*  trans'-me-a-ble,    *  trans-me-at-a-ble,  adj. 
[TRANSMEATE.]    Capable  of  being  trausmeated  or 
traversed.     (Ash.) 

*tranf  -me-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  transmeatus,  pa.  par. 
of  transmeo  =  to  go  through  or  across ;  trans= 
across,  through,  and  meo=to  go,  to  pass.]  To  pass 
over  or  beyond.  (Coles.) 

*trans.-me-a  -tion,  *ubat.  [TRANSMEATE.]  The 
act  of  transmeating  or  passing  over  or  through. 
(Bailey.) 

*trans,-mewj  (ewasu),  *trans-mewe,  *trans- 
mue,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  transmuer,  from  Latin  trans- 
muto=to  transmute  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  change,  to  transform,   to  trans- 
mute. 

"They  instead,  as  if  transmetc'd  to  stone, 
Marvell'd  he  could  with  such  sweet  art  unite 
The  lights  and  shades  of  manners." 

Thomson.-  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  42. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  change. 

"  Therewith  thy  color  woll  tranamewe." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

*  trans, -ml -grant,   *  trans-mi  -grant,  a.  &  s. 
[Latin  transmigrant,   pr.   par.    of   transmigro=to 
transmigrate  (q.v.).] 

A.  Asadj.:  Passing  into  another  state  or  coun- 
try for  residence,  or  into  another   form  or  body; 
migrating. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  migrates  or  passes  into  another  coun- 
try for  residence ;  an  emigrant. 

"Besides  an  union  in  sovereignty,  or  a  conjunction  in 
pacts,  there  are  other  implicit  confederations,  that  of 
colonies  or  transmigrants  toward  their  mother  nation." 
— Bacon:  Holy  War. 

2.  One  who  passes  into  another  state  or  body. 
*tran§'-ml-gratfe,  v.i.    [Lat.  transmigratus,  pa. 

par.  of  transmigro—to  migrate  across  or  from  one 
place  to  another;  tratis= across,  and  migro=to  mi- 
grate (q.  v.).] 

_1.  To  pass  from  one  place,  country,  or  jurisdic- 
tion to  another  for  the  purpose  of  residence;  to 
emigrate. 

"  This  complexion  is  maintained  by  generation;  HO  that 
strangers  contract  it  not,  and  the  natives  which  trausmf. 
orate  omit  it,  not  without  commixture."— Brow-He;  Vut- 
yar  Errors. 

2.  To  pass  from  one  body  into  another. 

"Plutarch  himself  there  defends  the  mortality  of 
demons,  but  this  only  as  to  their  corporeal  part,  that  they 
die  to  their  present  bodies,  and  transmigrate  into  others, 
their  souls  in  the  mean  time  remaining  immortal  and  in- 
corruptible."— Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  424. 

trans-mi-gra  -tion,  *  trans  -mi-gra-ci-oun, 
*trans-my-gra-ci-oun,  s.  [Fr.  transmigration, 
from  Lat.  transmigrationem,  accus.  of  tratismigra- 
tio.  from  transmigratus,  pa.  par.  of  transmigro=to 
transmigrate  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  transmigracio»,  trasnii- 
gracion;  Ital.  Iransmigrazionf.} 

*I.  Ord.Lang.:  The  act  of  transmigrating;  pass- 
ing from  ono  place  or  country  to  another  for  pur- 
poses of  residence ;  emigration. 

"From  David  to  the  transmigraciouii  of  Bobiloyne  ben 
fourtene  generaciounn,  and  from  the  tran*migracioun  of 
Babiloyneto  Crist  ben  fourtene  generaciouns." — Wy\ 
Matthew  i.  17. 


II.  Comnar.  Religions:  Metempsychosis;  the  doc- 
trine of  the  passage  of  the  soul  from  one  body  into 
another.  It  appears  among  many  savage  races  in 
the  form  of  the  belief  that  ancestral  souls  return, 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     we*t,     here,     camel,     h5r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    air,     marine;    g5,     p5t, 
or,     wb're,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub.     cttre,     unite,     cQr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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imparting  their  own  likeness  to  their  descendants 
and  kindred,  and  Tylor  (Prim.  CM.,  11.  1.)  thinks 
that  this  notion  may  have  been  extended  so  as  t< 
take  in  the  idea  of  rebirth  in  bodiesof  animals.  In 
this  form  the  belief  has  no  ethical  value  1  raiismi- 
gration  first  appears  as  a  factor  in  the  gradual 
purification  of  the  spiritual  part  of  man,  and  i 
return  to  God,  the  source  and  origin  of  all  thinKl, 
in  the  religion  of  the  ancient  people  of  India, 
whence  it  passed  to  the  Egyptians,  and,  according 
to  Herodotus  (ii.  123),  from  them  to  the  Greeks. 
It  was  one  of  the  characteristic  doctrine!  of 
Pythagoras,  and  Pindar  the  Pythagorean  (of//*/-. 
iif,  antis.  4)  lets  the  soul  return  to  bliss  after  pass- 
ing three  unblemished  lives  on  earth.  Plato  in  the 
dream  of  Er  (tfep.  x)  deals  with  the i  condition  and 
treatment  of  departed  souls;  and  (Phoado,  vi. 14) 
extends  the  period  of  the  return  of  souls  to  God  to 
ten  thousand  years,  during  which  time  they  inhabit 
the  bodies  of  men  and  animals.  Enmus  seems  to 
have  introduced  the  doctrine  among  the  Romans 
(Lucretius:  de  Rer.  Nat.,  i.  120-4).  Virgil  (^11., 
vi.  713-15),  Persius  (vi.  9), ,  and  Horace  (Ep.,  II. 
i.  52),  allude  to  it,  and  Ovid  (Metam.,  xv.  168, 
'  sots  forth  tlie  philosophy  and  preexist- 
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cated  in  the  disciples'  question  w«»"  •-•-<•  •  •• 
Jerome  (Ep.  ad  Demetr.)  alludes  to  the  existence  of 
a  belief  in  transmigration  among  the  Gnostics,  and 
Origen  adopted  this  belief  as  the  only  means  of 
explaining  some  Scriptural  difficulties  such  as  the 
struggle  of  Jacob  and  Esau  before  birth  (Gen  xxv 
22)  and  the  selection  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  1.5).  In 
modern  times  Lessiu8.held.it  and  taught  it  in  h,a 


enborg  (True  unrisuan  neiiytvit,  *•>,  -—-  »  ,  •  : 
Kingsley  seems  to  have  written  his  Water  Babies  to 
put  on  record  his  belief  in  Transmigration.  Figuier 
deals  with  the  subject  in  his.  book,  Le  Lendemain 
ie  la  Mart,  of  which  there  is  an  English  edition, 
The  Day  after  Death:  Our  Future  Life,  according 
to  Science.  (See  extract.) 

"One  of  the  most  notable  points  about  the  theory  of 
transmigration  is  its  close  bearing  upon  a  thought  whic 
lies  very  deep  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  the  develop- 
ment-theory of  organic  life  in  successive  stages.  An  ele- 
vation from  the  vegetable  to  the  lower  animal  life,  and 
thence  onward  through  the  higher  animals  to  man  to 
say  nothing  of  superhuman  beings,  does  not  here 
require  even  a  succession  of  distinct  individuals  but  is 
brought  by  the  theory  of  metempsychosis  within  the 
cJmpass  of  the  successive  vegetable  and  animal  lives  of  a 
single  being."— Tutor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  11.  1H. 

Hrans  -ml-gra-t5r,  substant.  [English  transmi- 
grate) ;  -or-.]  One  who  transmigrates. 

"Whenever  we  find  a  people  begin  to  revive  in  litera- 
ture, it  was  owing  to  one  of  these  causes;  either  to  some 
transmigrator,  from  those  parts  coming  and  settling 
among  them,  or  else  to  their  going  thithei -for  instruc- 
tion."— Ellis:  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things,  p.  l£i. 

•trans-mi  -gra-tor-y5,  a.  [Eng.  transmiarat(e) ; 
-on/.]  Passing  from  one  place,  state,  or  body,  to 
another. 


UUbutll  . 

trans-mls-sl-bll  -I-tf ,  *.  [Eng.  transmissible ; 
-ity,]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  transmis- 
sible. 

trans.-mls'-sl-ble,  a.   [Fr.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  transmitted  or  passed  from 

OJf.  Capable'of  being  transmitted  through  a  body 
or  substance. 

tran§-mls  -si6n  (ssas  sh),  s.  [Lat.  transmissio, 
from  transmissus,  pa.  par.  of  transmitto=to  trans- 
mit (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  transmission ;  Sp.  transmaion,  tras- 
misian;  Ital.  trasmissione.] 

1   The  act  of  transmitting  or  of  sending  from  or 
person  or  place  to  another;  transmittal,  transfer- 
ence ;  a  passing  on  or  over. 

"In  the  experiment  of  transmission   of  the  sea-watei 
into  the  pits,  the  water  riseth;  but  in  the  experiment  of 
transmission  of  the  water  through  the  vessels,  it  falleth. 
— Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §2. 

2.  A  passing  through,  as  of  light  through  glass  or 
other  transparent  body. 

"  Their  reflexion  or  transmission  depends  on  the  con- 
stitution of  the  air  and  water  behind  the  glass,  and  not 
the  striking  of  the  rays  upon  the  parts  of  the  glass.  — 
Newton:  Optics. 

S.  The  act  of  passing  down  (physical  characteris- 
tics or  peculiarities)  from  a  parent  or  parents  to 
offspring. 

"Equal  transmissions  of  ornamental  characters  to  both 
sexes.1'— Darwin:  Descent  of  Man  (ed.  2d),  p.  642. 

•trans -mls-slve,  adj.  [Latin  transmissus,  pa. 
par.  of  transmitto=to  transmit  (q.  v.).]  Trans- 
mitted;  derived  from  one  to  another ;  sent  or  passed 

"  To  the  great  house  thy  favor  shall  be  shown, 
The  father's  star  transmisslve  to  the  son. 

Prior:  Carmen  Seculare. 


transmit',  v.  t.  [Lat.  transmitto=to  send  over 
or  across,  to  despatch,  to  transmit:  rrcms=across, 
over,  and mitto= to  send;  Fr.  transmettre;  Spanish 
ii-inixMittir,  trasmitir;  Ital.  trasmettere.] 

1.  To  cause  to  pass  over  or  through;  to  send  or 
despatch  from  one  person  or  place  to  another;  to 
hand  on  ;  to  pass  on  ;  to  hand  or  pass  down ;  as,  to 
transmit  a  letter  through  the  post.  Light  u  troM- 
mitted  from  the  sun  to  the  earth;  civil  and  relig- 
ious liberties  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  our 
ancestors,  and  we  ought  to  transmit  them  to  our 

C  2.  Tosuffer  to  pass  through;  as,  Glass  trammits 
liffht, 

transmit -tal,  s.  [Eng.  transmit ;  -al.]  The  act 
of  transmitting ;  transmission,  transfer. 

"Besides  the  truiismittal  to  England  of  two-thirds  ot 
the  revenues  of  Ireland,  they  make  our  country  a  recep- 
tacle for  their  supernumerary  pretenders  to  offices. 
Swift. 

*trans-mlt -tanee,  R.  [Eng.  transmit;  -once.] 
The  act  of  transmitting;  the  state  of  being  trans- 
mitted; transmittal. 

tranfj-mlt'-tSr,  s.    [Eng.  transmit ;  -e?-.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  transmits. 

"He  lives  to  build,  not  boast,  a  generous^race: 
No  tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish  face." 

Savage:  The  Bastard. 

II.  Technically: 

I  Teleq.:  The  sending  or  despatching  instru- 
ment, especially  that,  under  the  automatic  system, 
in  which  a  paper  strip  with  perforations  represent- 
ing the  Morse  or  similar  alphabet  is  passed  rapidly 
through,  the  contacts  being  made  by  metallu 
points  wherever  a  perforation  occurs,  and  prevented 
where  the  paper  is  unpierced.  .  . 

2.  Telephone:  The  funnel  for  receiving  the  voice 
and  conveying  the  waves  of  sound  upon  the  thin 
iron  diaphragm.    [TELEPHONE.] 

tran|-mlf-tl-ble,  *tran|-mlf -ta-ble,  a.  [Eng. 

"'"capable  offing transmitted;  transmissible. 
*2.  Capable  of  being  put,  thrown,  or  projectei 
across. 

"A  transmittable  gallery  over  any  ditch  or  breach  in  a 
town  wall,  with  a  blind  and  parapet,  cannon-proof.  - 
Worcester:  Century  of  Inventions,  %  73. 

trans-mog-rl-fl-ca'-tion,  s.  [Bug.  transmog- 
rify; -cation.}  The  act  of  transmogrifying;  the 
state  of  being  transmogrified. 

trans-mog-rl-fy,  *trans-mog  -ra-phy,  v.  t. 
[First  element  trans;  etymology  of  second  element 
doubtful.]  To  transform  into  some  other  person  or 
thing;  to  change;  to  metamorphose. 

"Augustine  seems  to  have  had  a  small  doubt  whether 
\puleiuswasreally  transmographied  into  an  ass.  — Jor- 
tin:  Eccles.  Hist.,  1.254. 

•trans-move',  v.  t.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  move.]  To 
transform,  to  change. 

"Yet  love  is  sullein,  and  Saturnlike  seene, 
As  he  did  for  Erigone  it  prove, 
That  to  a  centaure  did  himself  transmove. 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  43. 

trans-mu-ta-bll'-I-ty',  s.  [Eug.  transmutable ; 
-itv  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  transmutabie ; 
susceptibility  of  change  into  another  nature  or 
substance. 

trans-mu'-ta-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  Capable  of  being 
transmuted  or  changed  into  another  nature  or 
substance;  susceptible  of  change  into  a  different 
nature  or  form. 

"  The  Aristotelians,  who  believe  water  and  air  to  be 
reciprocally  transmutable,  do  thereby  fancy  an  affinity 
between  them,  that  I  am  not  yet  convinced  of.  —Boyle: 
Works,  iii.  342. 

tran§-mu  -ta-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  transmutable ; 
-ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  transmutable ; 
transmutability. 

"  Some  learned  modern  naturalists  have  conjectured  at 
the  easy  transmutableness  of  water  by  what  happens  m 
gardens  and  orchards,  where  the  same  showers  of  rain, 
after  a  long  drought,  makes  a  great  number  of  differing 
plants  to  flourish."— Boyle:  Works,  m.  69. 

*trans-mu  -ta-bl? ,  adv.  [Eng.  transmutab(le) ; 
-;.;/.]  In  a  transmutablo  manner ;  with  capacity  of 
being  changed  into  another  nature  or  substance. 

nrans.  -mu-tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  transmutatus.  pa. 
par.  of  transmuto=to  transmute  (q.  v.).]  To  trans- 
mute, to  transform. 

Her  fortune  her  fair  face  first  transmutated." — Vicars. 


transoceanic 

material  substances,  but  the  temporary  extinction  am! 
reproduction,  or,  rather  in  one  word,  the  rroiumutal 
of  forms."— Jones:  Uu«'n  to  Dnrga.     (Arg.) 

2.  The  state  of  being  transmuted  or  changed  into 
a  different  form,  nature,  or  substance. 

"  Am  I  not  old  Sly's  son,  by  birth  a  pedlar,  by  education 
acnrdmaker,  by  trailtmutation  a  bear  herd?'  —Shaketp. 
Tamiiuj  ufthe  Shrew.  (Induct.  2.) 

*3.  Successive  change ;  change  of  one  thing  for 
another. 

"The  same  land  suffereth    sundry    tranmutattonl   ot 
owners  within  one  term."— Bacon:  OJflce  of  Alii'iint i«n 
II.  Technically: 


1.  Alchemy:  The  changing  of  base  metals  into 
gold  or  silver. 


trans-mu-ta'-tion,  *trans-mu-ta-ci-on,  subst 
[Fr  transmutution,  from  Latin  transmutationem, 
accus.  of  transmutatio,  from  transmutatus,  pa.  par. 
of  transmuto=to  transmute  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  transmuting  or  changing  into  a  dif- 
ferent form,  nature,  or  substance. 


"The  other  is,  when    the  conversion    is  into  a  bod> 
meerly  new,  and  which  was  not  before;  as  if  silver  shot 
be  turned  to  gold,  or  iron  to  copper;  and  this  convers 
is  better  called  for  distinction  sake  transmutation.   — 
Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  838. 

2.  Biol.:  The  change  of  one  species  into  another. 

"  The  travtmutaHon  of  species  is,  in  the  vulgar  phi- 
losophy, pronounced    impossible;   and  certainly  it 
thing    of   difflcultie,    and    requireth  deep   search    mtc 
nature." — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  g  625. 

3.  Oeom.:  The  change  or  reduction  of  one  figure 
or  body  into  another  of  the  same  area  or  solidity, 
but  of  a  different  form,  as  of  a  triangle  into  a 
square ;  transformation. 

transmutation-hypothesis,  s. 

Biol.:  The  most  generally  received  form  of  the 
doctrine  of  Evolution ;  transformism  (q.  v.). 

"  The  transmutation  hypothesis  considers  that  all  exist- 
ing species  are  the  result  of  the  modification  of  preexist- 
ing species,  and  those  of  their  predecessors,  by  agencies 
similar  to  those  which  at  the  present  day  produce 
varieties  and  races,  and  therefore  in  an  altogether  natural 
way;  and  it  is  a  probable  though  not  a  necessary  cou-e- 
quence  of  this  hypothesis,  that  all  living  beings  have 
arisen  from  a  single  stock.  The  transmutation  hypothesis 

...  is  perfectly  consistent  either  with  the  concep- 
tion of  a  special  creation  of  a  primitive  germ,  or  with  the 
supposition  of  its  having  arisen,  as  a  modification  of 
inorganic  matter,  by  natural  causes."— Huxley:  IAIIJ  >'•>•- 
mons,  pp.  279-280. 

transmutation  of  energy,  subst.  [TRANSFORMA- 
TION OF  ENERGY.] 

tran|-mu-ta'-tion-lst,  s.  [Eng.  transmutation; 
-ist.1  One  who  believes  in  the  transmutation  of 
metals  or  species. 

trans  mute',  v.  t.  [Lat.  transmuto,  from  tram= 
across,  over,  and  muto—to  change ;  Sp.  tranmutar, 
trasmutar,  tramudar;  Ital.  trasmutare,  tramutare.J 

1.  To  change  from  one  form,  nature,  or  substance 
into  another;  to  transform. 

"Which  is  our  human  nature's  highest  dower. 
Controls  them  and  subdues,  transmutes,  bereaves 
Of  their  bad  influence,  and  their  good  receives. 
Wordsworth:  Character  of  the  Happy  Warrior. 

•2.  To  alter,  to  commute. 

"Then  the  emperour  hauyng  compassion  of  the  fore- 
nainyd  Barnarde,  for  so  moche  as  he  was  the  sone  ot 
Pepyn,  last  kyng  of  Italy,  &  his  nere  kynnesman,  tritns- 
mutyd  the  sentence  of  deth  vnto  perpetuyte  of  pryson. 
and  losynge  of  his  syght."—  Fabyan:  Chronycle,  ch.  clu. 

trang-mut  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [TRANSMUTE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.   Lang.:    Transformed   or   changed    into 
another  form,  nature,  or  substance. 

2.  Her. :  The  same  as  COUNTERCHANGED  (q.  v.) . 
tranf-mut -er,  s.    [Eng.  transmut(e), : -er.]    One 

who  or  that  which  transmutes  or  transforms. 

"tranij-mu -tu-al,  a.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng. 
mutual  (q.  v.).]  Reciprocal,  commutual. 

tran§-na-ti  -tion,  s.  [Lat,  transnatatio,  from 
transnatatus,  pa.  par.of  transnato=tn  swim  across : 
fra?is=across,  and  nato  =  to  swim.]  The  act  of 
swimming  across. 

*tran§-na'-ture,  v.  t.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng. 
nature  (q.v.) .]  To  transfer  or  transform  the  nature 
of. 

•'For,  as  he  sayth,  we  are  transelemented,  or  trans- 
matured,  and  changed  into  Christe,  euen  so,  and  none 
otherwise,  wee  saie,  The  bread  is  transelemented.  or 
changed  into  Christes  body."—  Jewell:  KeplietoM.  Har- 
dinge,  p.  238. 

*tran§-nor  -mal,  adj.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng. 
normal  (q.  v.).]  Not  normal  in  character.  (Applied 
to  something  in  excess  of  or  beyond  the  normal  or 
usual  state.) 

trans-6-$e-an'-Ic  (5  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  trans-, 
and  Eng.  oceanic  (a.  v.).] 

1.  Being  or  lying  beyond  the  ocean ;  being  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean. 


"  The  principal  operations  of  nature  are,  not  the  abso- 
lute annihilation   and    new  creation    of    what  we  call 


"The  administration  of  the  transoceanic  possessions  of 
France."— Observer,  Jan.  10,  1886. 


transom 

2.  Crossing  or  passing  over  the  ocean. 
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2.  Anything  that  is  transparent :  specif.,  a  picture 


transplant 


2.  Bot.:  The  emission  of  watery  fluid  from  the 


across.  The  form  transom  me  r  is  due  to  ¥T.  sontmier       trans-par  -ent,  a.    [French,  from  Lat.  trans  =    °f  the  epidermis.    The  vapor  i»  in  most  ca»ei  fivis- 


"And  heaven  did  this  transparent  veil  provide. 


Ana  neaven  did  tnis  irrnixjiiirent  veil  prov 
Because  she  had  no  guilty  thought  to  hide 
Dryden:  On  the  Monument  of  a  Fair  Maiden  Lady. 

*3.  Bright,  shining,  clear. 

"  The  glorious  sun's  transparent  beams." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  iii.  1. 
II. 
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soms  of  a  large  Perpendicular  window  are  deco-    Pervlousto light;  diaphanous,  pellucid, 
rated    with   a    row   of    the  Tudor  flower  (q.  v  ) 
(Blo.cn  m.) 

2.  liuild.:  A  horizontal  piece 
doorway  or  a  double-light  wi~  J 
separating  a  door  from  the  fa 

•  "  But  onlie  franke  posts,  raisins,  beumes.  pricke-posts, 
groundsels,  summer  (or  dormants)  transoms,  and  such 
principals."— Holinslted:  Descr.  Eng.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  Ordn.:  A.    horizontal    piece    connecting    the 
cheeks  of  a  gun-carriage. 

4.  Shipbuild. :  A  piece  of  timber  bolted  across  the 
stern-p^ost,    supporting    the   after   end  of  a  deck 
and  giving  shape  to 

the  stem.  The  third, 
second,  and  first  tran- 
soms are,  referring  to 
them  in  the  rising 
order,  below  the  deck 
transom.  The  wing 
transom  is  the  sill  of 
the  gun-room  ports ; 
the  helm  transom  is 
at  the  head  of  the 
stern-post,  and  forms 
the  head  of  the  ports. 

"  The  1  ong-boat  at  this 
time  moored  astern,  was 
on  a  sudden  canted  so 
high,  that  it  broke  the 
transon  of  the  commo- 
dore's gallery,  whose 


"If   trniiKjilratinn   is    suddenly    stopped    in    branches 


Physiol.:  The  exhalation  of  watery  vapor  from 
the  lungs.  It  becomes  visible  in  frosty  weather, 
and  condenses  on  the  beard  and  moustache.  It 
varies  m  amount  according  to  the  proportion  of 
water  in  the  blood  and  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 

2.  Transpiration  of  gases:  The  motion  of  gases 
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•      'g-:  Kasily  seen  through;  not  sufficient  to  through  a  capillary  tube.     The  velocity  of  trans- 
hide  what  underlies ;  evident,  plain ;  as,  a  trans-  piration  is   independent  of  the  rate  of  diffusion. 
parent  motive,  a  transparent  excuse.  Ganot :  Physics  (ed.  Atkinson),  §  143,  gives  the  fol- 
transparent-burnet.  «.  lowing  laws  on  the  subject : 


(8)  As  the  temperature  rises  the  transpiration  becomes 


rate  of  tran8piration  ,.  independent  of  the 
.erial  of  the  tube. 


timber. 

transom-stern,  s. 

Sliiphuild.:  A  square  stern.    [TRANSOM,  3.] 
transom-window,  s. 

Building : 

1.  A  window  divided  by  a  transom. 
-.  A  window  over  the  transom  of  a  door. 
*tranf  -pa-dane,  a.     [Lat.  transpadanus,  from 
<ran*=acros8,    beyond,  and  Padus=the  Po.]    Be- 


trefoil,  &c. 

transparent-colors,  s.  pi.  Colors  that  transmit 
light  readily.    Such  only  are  used  for  painting  on    m,,t 
glass,  and  most  water-colors  are  more  or  less  trans- 
parent.   It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  make  such    ,.      Transpiration    of    liquids:     The   passage   of 
colors  more  or  less  opaque  by  the  admixture  of    JlQulcls  through  small  pores  or  capillary  tubes, 
body   colors.    (Opposed  to  opaque   colors,  which       "trans-pir  -a-tBr-y1,  a.    [Eng.  transpirat(ion)  • 
only  reflect  light.)  -orj/.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  transpiration ;  transpir- 

trans-par -ent-ly5,  adf.   [Eng.  transparent  ;-ly.']    ing,  exhaling. 

i  a  transparent  manner;  so  as  to  be  seen  through.  trans-pire  ,  v.  t.  [French  transpirer,  from  Lat. 
lud-  trans-par -ent-ness,  s.  [English  transparent;  tranxpiro=ta  breathe  through :  fr<ms=through,  and 
side  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  transparent  •  8P"'°= to  breathe;  Sp.  transpirar,  traspirar;  Ital. 
rt?,r  transparency.  '  traspirare.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  be  emitted  through  the  excretories  of  the 
skin;  to  be  exhaled;  to  pass  off  in  insensible  per- 
spiration. 


Stern  of  a  Ship,  showing 
Transom. 

cabin  was  on  the  qnar-  1.  Upper  deck  transom;  2.  Helm     T * * — -  -*  » — ~'    L— "»*  *•  «.»^i*.  t.»*t  -^.j 

ter-deck."— Anson :  Vuu-     port  transom;  3.  Wing  port  ln  a  transparent  manner;  so  as  to  be  seen  through. 
ages,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii.                transom;  4.  Transoms;  5.  Rnd- 

5    fttim  •    Tho  vano      der'    6-    Stern-post;    7.      Si 

nl  x  VrroV  Sf  nff                      Counter     timber;    8.     Quarter  transnarpnri 

deck;  i*.  Berthing;  10.  Taffrail.  traU5Parenc} .                                                                                           . -     . 

transom-knee,  s.  *trans-pass',  v ,  t.  &  i.    [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng. 

Shiplmild. :  A  knee  bolted  to  a  transom  and  after-    pass  'q'  T'-^ 

A.  Traits.:  To  pass  over. 

"  The  river  Hyphasis,  or,  as  Ptolemy  calleth  it,  Bipasis, 
was  Alexander's  non  ultra;  which  yet  he  transpassed, 
and  set  up  altars  on  the  other  side." — Oreyory  \otes  on 
Scripture,  p.  IS.  (1684). 

B.  Intrans. :  To  pass  by  or  away. 
"  Thy  form  and  flattered  hue, 

Which  shall  so  soon  transports, 

Is  far  more  fair  than  is  thy  looking-glass." 

Daniel:  A  Description  of  Beauty. 
*trans.-pass  -a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  tranapass;  -able.] 


"  Blood  and  fleshy  substance  . 
Howell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  81. 


.    nseth  to  transpire, 
invisible    pores."— 


2.  To  exhale  or  emit  watery  vapor  from  the  sur- 
face. 


,vond  or  Tying  bcj-oud  'or  on'tiie  side"of  the' river    Capable  of  being  transpassod  or  passed  over. 

Po.     [ClSPADAXE.J 

"The  transpadune  republics." — Burke. 
*I  Applied  to  Lombardy  and  part  of  the  Venetian 
territories  when  formed  by  Napoleon  into  a  repub- 
lic in  May.  1796.    Next  year  he  merged  it  in  the 
Cisalpine  republic. 

trans-pare', 


"  Cut  branches  which  transpire  slowly  shed  their  leaves 
even  when  lying  on  the  ground."— Field,  Jan.  1,  1887. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  escape  from  secrecy;  to  become  public 
gradually ;  to  ooze  out ;  to  come  to  light ;  to  become 

•trans-pat -ron-lzet'.  t  [Prefix  trans-,  and  "^s  letter  goes  to  you,  in  that  confidence,  which  I 
English  patronize  (q.  V.).]  To  transfer  the  patron-  always  shall,  and  know  that  I  safely  may,  place  in  yoir— 
a8e  Of.  and  you  will  not  therefore  let  one  word  of  it  transpire  " 

"  To  trauxpatronize  from  him 
To  you  mine  orphan  muse." 


poreo=to  appear.] 

1.  To  appear  through. 

"But  through  the  yce  of  that  vniust  disdaine 
Yet  still  transpares  her  picture  and  my  paine." 
Stirling:  Aurora,  zcix. 

2.  To  become  transparent. 

"Oft  haue  I  wiwh't.  whilst  in  this  state  I  was, 
That  the  alabaster  bulwarke  might  transpare." 
Stirling:  Aurora,  Ixiiii. 


. 
Warner;  Albions  England,  ix.  43. 

*tran-spe   ol-ate  (cl  as  shl),  v.  t.    [Pref.  trans-, 

fro 


,    .   .  .  -, 

[Latin  /ra)i£=through,  and    and  Lat.  s/jeemrus=shaped,  formed  from  species 


(q.  v.).J    To  transform. 

'  I  do  not  credit  those  transformations  of  reasonable 
creatures  into  beasts,  or  that  the  devil  hath  power  to 
transpeciate  a  maii  into  a  horse."  —  Browne:  Reliaio 
Medici,  pt.  i.,  g  30. 

_*tran-splc   u-ous,  a.     [Lat.  transpicio=to  see 


—Lord  Chesterfield:  To  S.  Dai/rolles,  Jan..  1748. 
*2.  To  be  emitted ;  to  have  vent ;  to  escape. 
"  Pierced  with  a  thousand  wounds,  I  yet  survive; 
My  pangs  are  keen,  but  no  complaint  transpires." 
Cowper:   Vicissitudes  in  Christian  Life. 

3.  To  occur,  to  take  place,  to  happen,  to  come  to 
pass. 

*trans,-pla9e  ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  (ran*-,  and  Eng.  place, 
verb  (q.  v.).]    To  put  or  remove  into  a  new  place. 
"It  was  trauxplnced  from  the  left  side  of  the  Vatican 


through:  rrana=through,  and  specio=to  look,   to    unto  a  more  eminent   place."—  WilkinS'~Math    Stain 
see.]    Transparent;  pervious  to  the  sight.  (Milton:    ch.  i. 

transplant  ,  v.  t.    [Fr.  transplanter,  from  Lat. 


The  beds  of  pearl  whereon  the  gum  did  sleep^ 

Draytou:  Man  in  the  Moon. 


trans-par  -vn-qf,  s.    [Eug.  transparent) ;  -cy.]    pired. 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  transparent ;  that       trans-pir-a  -tion,  s.    [Fr.] 
state  or  quality  of  bodies  by  which  they  allow  rays 
of  light  to  pass  through  them,  so  that  the  forms 


1.  Ord.  Lany.  :  The  act  or  process  of  transpiring  ; 


Transplanted  from  her  cloudy  shrine,  and  plac'd 
In  the  sun's  orb."  Milton-  P.  L.   vii  36 


fate,    fat,    fare      amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     wS.    wSt,     here,     camel,    h§r.    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine-   go     D8t 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     sftn;     mate,     cfib,    cure,    unite.    cOr.    rule,    full;     try,     Sfrian.     SB,    os  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu'  =  ] 


transplantation 


K 


II.  Med. :  To  transfer  from  one  part  or  person  to 
another,  [TRANSPLANTATION,  11.  '2.} 

"The  dog  continued  [licking]  so  Irms  till  he  ... 
perfect  lycured  the  sore,  but  had  theswelling  transplanted 
to  himself."— Hoyl? .•  Works,  ii.  lf>7. 

tran§-plan-ta'-tion,  s.   [Fr.]   [TRANSPLANT.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Tiie  act  of  transplanting  or  of  removing  and 
planting  in  another  place. 

TT  Tho  time  to  transplant  shrubs,  trees,  &o.,  is 
when  their  energies  are  in  abeyance,  at  the  tall  of 
the  year.  November  is  a  good  mouth  for  the  tran-;- 
jlautation  of  seedling  stocks  and  suckers  taken 
'rom  the  roots  of  the'pear,  plum,  quince,  &c.,  to 
prepare  them  for  receiving  grafts,  and  stocks  of 
briars  to  bo  budded  with  garden  species  and  varie- 
ties. To  render  the  removal  of  a  tree  or  bush  suc- 
cessful, care  must  be  taken  not  to  destroy  or  injure 
the  spongioles,  these  tender  portions  of  the  root 
being  the  channels  through  which  nutriment  is 
taken  from  the  ground.  In  placing  the  root  in  the 
ground,  the  trench  or  pit  intended  to  receive  it 
must  be  of  sufficient  breadth  at  the  bottom  to  allow 
it  and  the  branching  rootlets  to  occupy  their  natu- 
ral position.  Water  should  be  freely  supplied,  but 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  saturate  the  soil. 

*2.  A.'  removal  or  transfer  from  one  place  to 
another. 

"Its  transplantation  into  the  Greek  tongue."— More; 
Philos.  Cabbala;  App. 

3.  The  removal  or  transfer  of  persons  from  one 
place  to  another  for  purposes  of  residence,  settle- 
ment, or  the  like. 

"  If  that  were  done  it  would  only  meet  the  local  distress, 
unless  you  engaged  in  a  great  transplantation  of  labor  into 
the  district  in  which  the  work  was  undertaken." — London 
Daily  Telt'yraph. 

II.  Medical: 

1.  The  removal  of  a  part  of  the  human  body  to 
supply  a  part  that  has  been  lost,  as  in  the  Taliaco- 
tian  operation  (q.  v.). 

*2.  An  old  pretended  method  of  curing  diseases 
by  making  them  pass  from  one  person  to  another. 

"He  told  me  that  he  had,  not  very  many  months  since, 
seen  a  cure  by  transplantation,  performed  on  the  son  of 
one  thut  was  wont  to  make  chymical  vessels  for  me."— 
Boyle:  Works,  ii.  167. 

trans,  plant  -er,  s.    [Eng.  transplant;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  transplants. 

"Yet  the  planter  or  transplanter,  nine  times  in  ten, 
neglects  this  necessity  of  suiting  his  trees  to  the  soil."— 
Scott:  Prose  Works,  xxi.  118. 

2.  A   machine  or   truck  for   removing  trees  for 
replanting ;  also,  an  implement  for  removing  and 
replanting  flow- 
ers, bulbs,  &c. 

*tran-splen  - 
den-9y\s.  [Eng. 
transplenden(t) ; 
-cy.}  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of 
being  transplen- 
dent; superemi- 
nent  splendor. 

"The  supernat- 
ural and  unimit* 
able  trans  pi  en- 
denoy  of  the 
Divine  presence." 
— More:  Antidote 
against  Idolatry, 
Ch.  ii. 

*tran-splen  -dent,  adj.  [Latin  <rcwis=through 
(hence,  denoting  excess),  and  splendens,  pr.  par.  of 
splendeo—to  shine.]  Resplendent  in  the  highest 
degree. 

"Thebright  transplendent  glasse." 

Wyatf:  Complaint  of  Absence  of  His  Love. 

"tran-splen'-dent-lf,  adv.  [English  transplen- 
dent; -ly.]  In  a  transplendent  manner  or  degree; 
with  supereminent  splendor. 

"The  divinity,  with  all  its  adorable  attributes,  is  hypo- 
etaically,  vitally,  and  transplendently  residing  in  this 
humanity  of  Christ." — More.-  Antidote  against  Idolatru, 
ch.  ii. 

*trans,-p5n'-tine,  adj.  [Lat.  <ran«=across,  be- 
yond, and  pons  (genit.  ponti8)  =  a  bridge.] 

1.  Being  or  lying  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge. 

2.  Applied  to  any  melodrama  in  which  the  char- 
acters areoverdrawn  and  the  situations  improbably 
romantic,  from  the  fact  that  such  plays  were  for- 
merly very  popular  at  the  Surrey  and  Victoria  the- 
aters on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames  in  London. 

" Even  the  thoroughgoing  transpontine  villain  seems 
to  be  guided  rather  by  chance  than  by  design."—  St. 
Jatnes's  Gazette,  Dec.  1,  1887. 

trans-port,  v.  t.  [Fr.  transporter^  from  Latin 
transporto=to  carry  across  or  over;  £ran$=over, 
across,  and  porto= to  carry ;  Sp.  transp&rtar,  tras- 
portar;  Ital.  transportare,  trasportare.] 


Transplanter. 
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1.  To  carry  or  convey  from  0110  place  to  another. 
"Our  shattered  barks  may  yet  trnn^imrf  us  o'er, 
Safe  and  inglorious,  to  our  native  shore." 

Pi>l>e:  Homer's  Iliad,  Ii.  170. 

*2.  To  bear,  to  carry, 

"  Her  ashes    .    .     . 

Transported  shall  be  at  high  festivals 
Below  the  kings  and  queens  of  France." 

Shnkenp.;  Urnrti    VL.Pt.  l.,\.  6. 

*3.  To  remove  or  transfer  from  this  world  tu  the 
next.  (A  euphemism.) 

"Outof  doubt  he  is  I, •«•>.</,<, :-f> •<;."—  Shakesp.:  Muli*u»i- 
mer  Nighfs  Dream,  iv.  2. 

4.  To  carry  or  convey  away  Into  banishment,  as  a 
criminal.    [TRANSPORTATION.] 

''Another  and  necessarily  highly  penal  offense  against 
public  justice  is  the  returning  from  transportation,  or 
being  at  large  in  Great  Britain,  before  the  expiration  of 
the  terra  for  which  the  offender  was  ordered  to  be  trans~ 
ported,  or  had  agreed  to  transport  himself,  or  been  sen- 
tenced to  penal  attrrltude."— Bloofestotwi  i'vtnmrnt.,  bk. 
iv.,  ch.  10. 

5.  To  hurry  or  carry  away  by  violence  of  passion; 
to  feel  beside  one's  self. 

"You  are  transported  by  calamity 
Thither  where  more  attends  you." 

Rhakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

6.  To  carry  away  or   ravish   with   pleasure;  to 
entrance;  to  ravish. 

"  Those  on  whom  Christ  bestowed  miraculous  cures  were 
so  transported  with  them,  that  their  gratitude  supplanted 
their  obedience." — Decay  of  Piety. 

trans -port,  s.   [TRANSPORT,  v.~\ 

1.  The  act  of  transporting;  transportation;  car- 
riage. 

"  The  Romans  neglected  their  maritime  affairs;  for 
they  stipulated  with  the  Carthaginians  to  furnish  them 
with  ships  for  transport  and  war.  — Arbuthnot;  On  Coins. 

2.  A  ship  or  vessel  employed  by  a  government  to 
carry  soldiers,  munitions  of  war,  or  provisions  from 
one  place  to  another,  or  to  carry  convicts  to  their 
destination. 

"  Some  damage  received  by  two  of  the  transports,  who, 
in  tacking,  run  foul  of  each  other."— Ansom  Voyages, 
bk.  i.,  ch.I. 

*3.  A  convict  sentenced  to  transportation  or 
exile. 

4.  Vehement  emotion;  passion;  rapture;  ecstasy. 

"  Now  welcomed  Moumouth  with  transports  of  joy  and 
affection." — Maoaulay:  Hist.Eng.,  ch.  v. 

transport-ship,  transport-vessel,  s.  A  vessel 
employed  in  conveying  soldiers,  warlike  stores,  or 
convicts ;  a  transport. 

trans-pb'rt-a-bll'-I-ty1,  s.    [Eng.  transportable; 

'ity.}    The  quality  or  state  of  being  transportable. 

trans-port  -a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  transport;  -able.} 

1.  Capable  of  being  transported  or  conveyed  from 
place  to  place. 

"The  use  of  the  electric  light  to  permit  nightwork, 
will  be  followed  in  a  transportable  shape  also  in  the  hop* 
lds."— Field,  Jan.  16,  1886. 

2.  Implying  or  involving  transportation  ;  subject- 
ing to  transportation;  as,  a  transportable  offense. 

*trans-port  -al,  s.  [Eng.  transport;  -al.]  The 
act  of  removing  from  one  place  to  another ;  trans- 
port ance. 

*trans-pb'rt -an9e,  «.  [Eng.  transport;  -ance.] 
Conveyance,  transportation, 

"  O,  be  thou  my  Charon, 
And  give  me  swift  transportance  to  those  fields." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 

"trans-port '-ant,  a.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  transporter 
=  to  transport  (q.  v,).]  Transporting;  ravishing; 
affording  great  joy  or  rapture. 

"So  rapturous  a  joy,  and  transportant  love." — More: 
Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  227. 

trans-p'dr-ta'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  transpor- 
tationem,  accus.  of  transportatio,  from  transporta- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  transporto=to  transport  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp. 
transportation,  trasportacion ;  Italian  trasporta- 

Zi'om",  | 

*1.  The  act  of  transporting,  conveying,  or  carry- 
ing from  one  place  to  another ;  transport ;  carriage ; 
conveyance. 

"If  the  countries  are  near,  the  difference  will  be 
smiiller,  and  may  sometimes  be  scarce  perceptible;  be- 
cause in  this  case  the  transportation  will  be  easy."  — 
Smith:  Wealth  of  Sat  tons,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

*2.  Transmission ;  transference  from  one  to  an- 
other. 

"Some  were  not  so  solicitous  to  provide  against  the 
plague,  as  to  know  whether  we  had  it  from  the  malignity 
of  our  own  air,  or  by  transportation."— Dryden.  (Toad.) 

3.  The  banishing  or  sending  away  of  a  person  con- 
victed of  crime  out  of  the  country  to  a  penal  sottle- 
mentt  there  to  remain  for  life  or  for  the  term  to 
which  he  has  been  sentenced.    Transportation  grew 


transposing 

out  of  banishment.  During  medieval  times  a  per- 
son who  had  committed  an  offense Wa0 In  certain 
circumstances  permitted  to  "abjure  the  realm1" 
[ABJURATION,  1. 1],  the  country  to  which  lie  was  to 
go  not  being  indicated.  Transportation  has  never 
been  a  form  of  punishment  in  this  count  ry. 

4.  The  state  of  being  transported,  carried,  or  con- 
veyed from  one  place  to  another. 

5.  The  state  of   being  transported  or  sent  into 
exile,  under  a  sentence  of  transportation. 

*6.  Transport;  ecstasy. 

"All  pleasures  that  affect  the  body  must  needs  weary, 
because  they  transport,  and  all  transportation  is  a  vio- 
lence."— South:  Si' r in <ni ft. 

trans-port '-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [TRANSPORT,  v.] 
*trans-pbrt'-ed-lf ,  adverb.    [Eug.  transported: 
•i//.]    In  a  transported  manner;  in  a  state  of  rap- 
ture. 

"  If  we  had  for  God  but  half  as  much  love  as  we  ought, 
or  even  pretend  to  have,  we  could  not  but  frequently  (if 
not  transport 'edly)  entertain  ourselves  with  his  leaves." — 
Boyle:  Works,  vol.  it,  p.  317. 

*trans-pbrt  -ed-ness, subst.  [Eng. transported; 
-ness.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  trans- 
ported; a  state  of  rapture. 

"Without  any  such  taint  or  suspicion  of  transported- 
ness." — lip.  Hall:  Ans.  agt.  Bishops  sitting  in  Parliament. 

trans-pb'rt'-er,  s.  [Eng.  transport,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  transports  or  removes. 

"The  pilchard  merchant  may  reap  a  speedy  benefit  by 
dispatching,  saving,  and  selling  to  the  transporters." — 
Carew. 

trans-pbrt'-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [TRANSPORT,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.;  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Ravishing,  enchanting,  ecstatic. 
*trans-pbrt'-Ing-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  transporting; 

-If/.]  In  a  .transporting  manner;  ravishingly;  en- 
chantingly. 

*trana-pbrt'-Ive,  adj.  [Eng.  transport;  -zue.] 
Passionate ;  excessive. 

*trans-pbrt -ment,  s.    [Eng.  transport;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  transporting;  conveyance  by  ship. 

2.  Rage,  passion,  anger,  fury. 

"He  attacked  me 

With  such  transportment  the  whole  town  had  rung 
on't."  Lord  Digby-.  Elvira,  iv. 

*trans~p6§'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  transpos(e);  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  transposed ;  allowing  of  transpo- 
sition. 

trans-pos.  -al,  s.    [Eng.  transpos(e) ;  •al.'} 

1.  The  act  of  transposing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  transposed. 
trans-pos.e',  v.  t.    [Fr.  transposer,  from  trans  — 

across,  and  poser=to  place.]    [PosE,  t;.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  change  the  place  or  order  of  by  putting  each 
in  the  place  of  the  other ;  to  cause  to  change  places. 

"The  letters  of  Elizabeths  regina  transposed  thus, 
Anglice,  Hera,  beasti,  signify,  O  England's  sovereign! 
thou  hast  made  us  happy." — Camden:  Remains. 

*2.  To  put  out  of  place ;  to  remove. 

"  That  which  you  are  my  thoughts  cannot  transpose; 
Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell." 
Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Alg.:  To  bring  a  quantity  from  one  member 
of  an  equation  to  the  other.    This  is  done  by  sim- 
ply changing  its  sign.    Thus  if  wo  transpose  the 
quantity  b  in  the  equation  a-\-b=c,  we  have  a=c — b. 

2.  Gram.:  To  change  the  natural  order  of  words. 

3.  Musi$:  To  change  the  key  of;  to  write  or  play 
in  another  key. 

"Attempts  have  been  made  at  various  times  to  con- 
struct a  pianoforte  that  would  enable  the  player  to  trans- 
pose the  Key  of  the  music  that  might  be  played  upon  it." 
—Scribuer's  Magazine,  May,  1880,  p.  159. 

*trans-p6|}e',  subst.  [TRANSPOSE,  v.]  Transposi- 
tion. 

*'  This  man  was  very  perfit  and  fortunate  in  these  trans- 
poses."— Puttenham:  English  1'oesie,  bk.  ii. 

tra.ns-pds.ed',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [TRANSPOSE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Being  changed  in  place,  one  being1 
put  in  the  place  of  the  other. 

2.  Her, ;    Reversed  or  turned  contrariwise  from 
the  usual  or  proper  position ;  as,  a  pile  transposed.  \ 

trans-pos.  -er,  s.    [Eng.  transpos(e) ;  -er.]    One  ' 
who  transposes;  specif.,  one  who  transposes  music 
from  one  key  to  another. 

trans-pos.  -Ing,  pr.par.  &  a.    [TRANSPOSE,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Having  the  quality  of  changing  or 
transposing ;    specif,    applied    to  musical  instru- 
ments which  do  not  play  the  actual  notes  written 
down,  but  others,  according  to  the  modifications  in 
the  instrument  itself. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,      -sion  =  shun;      iion,      -$ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =-  shus.     -ble,     -die,       &c.  =bel,     del. 


transposition 

trans-p6-fl -tion,  .s.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  transposi- 
•  ni,  a  ecus,  of  transpositio.  from  transpositus,  pa. 
par.  of  transpono=to  change  in  place,  to  transpire, 
to  transfer :  fmug:=  across  (hence,  implying  change), 
and  pono=  to  place  :Sp.  transposicion,  trotpotic&m; 
Ital.  trasposizione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  transposing;  the  act  of  changing 
the  places  of  things,  putting  each  in  the  place  pre- 
viously occupied  by  the  other. 

"At last,  they  formed  a  double  circle,  us  at  the  begin- 
ning, danced,  and  repeated  very  quickly,  and  finally 
closed  with  several  very  dexterous  CttMUjpavfttOM  <rf  the 
two  circles." — Cook;  Third  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

2.  The  state  of  being  transposed  or  reciprocally 
changed  in  place. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ala.:  The  act  or  operation  of  bringing  over  any 
term  of  any  equation  from  the  one  side  to  the  other. 
This  is  done  oy changing  the  sign  of  the  term  so 
transposed.    The  object  of  transposition  is  to  bring 
all  the  known  terms  of  an  equation  to  one  side,  and 
all  the  unknown  to  the  other,  in  order  to  determine 
the  value  of  the  unknown  terms  with  respect  to 
those  that  are  known.    Thus  if2x  +  4:  —  x  +  l=:by 
transposition  of  or,  2  x—  x  -j-  4  =  7,  whence  x  -f-  4  = 
7 :  by  transposition  of  4,  a;  =  7  —  4,  whence  x  =  3. 
The  transposition  of  terms  is  the  first  operation  to 
be  performed  in  the  solution  of  a  simple  equation. 

2.  Gram.  &  Rhet. :  A  change  of  the  natural  order 
of  words  in  a  sentence ;  words  changed  from  their 
ordinary  arrangement  for  the  sake  of  effect. 

3.  Med.:  The  same  as  METATHESIS  (q.  v.). 

4.  Music: 

(1)  A  change  of  key.    [TRANSPOSE,  r.,  II.  3.] 

(2)  An  inversion  of  parts  in  counterpoint. 
IT  Transposition  of  the  viscera: 

Pathol,:  A  term  sometimes  employed  to  include 
both  malposition  and  displacement  of  theorgans  of 
the  trunk.  The  abnormal  condition  may  be  con- 
genital, or  caused  by  (1)  strain,  as  in  the  case  of 
movable  kidney  and  hernia;  (2)  imperfect  attach- 
ment, as  sometimes  occurs  in  the  kidneys  and  intes- 
tines ;  ( 3 )  abnormal  conditions  connected  with 
orifices  or  canals:  (4)  pressure,  as  from  wearing 
tight  stays  or  a  belt ;  (5)  traction,  as  in  lateral  dis- 
placement of  the  heart;  (6)  disease;  (7)  excessive 
action  of  the  muscular  coat,  as  in  prolapse  or  hernia  ; 
or  (8)  prolonged  standing,  as  in  displacement  of  the 
uterus. 

*trans-p6-§I  -tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  transposition; 
-al.~\  Of  or  pertaining  to  transposition. 

"The  most  striking  and  most  offensive  error  in  pronun- 
ciation among  the  Londoners,  I  confess,  lies  in  the  trans- 
positional use  of  the  letters  w  and  r,  ever  to  be  heard  when 
there  is  any  possibility  of  inverting  them.  Thus  they  say 
weal  instead  of  veal;  cickfd,  for  wicked."— Pegye:  Anec- 
dotes of  the  English  Language. 

*trans-p6|-l-tlve,rt.  [Eng.rraiwpasCe);  -Hive.] 
Pertaining  to  transposition;  consisting  in  transpo- 
sition ;  made  or  effected  by  transposing. 

"The  Italian  retains  most  of  the  ancient  transpositive 
character." — Blair. 

*trans-po§  -I-t5r,  s.  [Eng.  transpose};  -/for.] 
A  transposer  (q.  v.).  (Landor,  iu  Annandale.) 

HranS-prlnt  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  frans-.and  Eng.prmf, 
v.  (q.  v.).J  To  print  in  the  wrong  place  ;  to  transfer 
to  the  wrong  place  in  printing. 

*trans-pr6f e  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng.  prose 
(q.  vj.] 

1.  To  transpose  prose  into  verse;  to  change  from 
prose  into  verse. 

"Instinct  he  follows  and  no  further  knows, 
For  to  write  verse  with  him  is  to  trans/? rose." 

Dryden:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  ii.  443. 

2.  To  change  from  verse  into  prose.     (See    the 
quotation  given  under  TRANSVERSE  (2),  v.) 

*tran§-re  -gi6n-ate,  a.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng. 
region  (q.  v.).]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  region  over  or 
beyond  the  sea  ;  foreign. 

"There  are  some  cockes-combes  here  and  there  in  Eng- 
land, learning  it  abroad  HR  men  trnnsrfoionate."—Holin- 
shed:  Descript.  England,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

*trans-shape',  v.  t.  [Prefix  trans-,  and  English 
shape, v.  (q.  v.)J  To  change  into  another  shape ;  to 
transform,  to  distort. 

"Thus  did  she  transskape  thy  particular  virtues."— 
Shakesp..-  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1. 

trans-ship',  v.  t.    [TRANSHIP.] 
trans-shlp'-ment,  s.    [TRANSHIPMENT.] 
trans  -tra,  s.pl.    [Lat.]    [TRANSOM.] 
Roman  Arch.:  The  principal  horizontal  timbers 
in  the  roof  of  a  building.    (Gwilt.) 

*tran-sub-stan  -tl-ate  (tl  as  shl),  *tran-sub- 
stan  ci  ate ,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  transubstantiates,  pa. 
par.  of  transubstantiO(=  to  change  the  substance 
of ;  trans  =  across  (hence,  implying  change),  and 
*ub«(an.<ia=substance  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  transubstantier ; 
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Sp.  tr<titK>>i>xf<'itfnir,  trasubfttanc far;  Ital.  transus- 
t(tnziaret  trasustanziare.]  To  change  into  another 
substance.  [TRASSUBSTANTIATION.] 

tran  sub-stan-tl-a  -tion  (tl  as  shl),  s.  [Fr., 
from  Low  Lat.  transubstantiationem.  accus.  of 
trnnsubstantiatio.  from  transubstantiatus,  pa.  par. 
of  traiixubstantio^to  transubstantiate  (q.  v.) ;  Sp. 
transiistanciacion,  trasustanciacion ;  Ital.  transits- 
tanxiarione.] 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  Change. 

"The  smell  of  autumn  woods,  the  color  of  dying  fern, 
may  turn  by  a  subtle  tranmtbstantiation  into  pleasures  and 
faces  that  will  never  coiue  again."—  Mallock:  A"ew  Republic, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Church  History:  The  Roman  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist.  The  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  xiii.,  c.  iv.) 
declares  "that  by  the  consecration  of  the  bread 
and  wine  the  whole  substance  of  tho  bread  is 
changed  into  the  substance  of  the  body  of  Christ 
and  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the  sub- 
stance of  his  blood,  which  change  is  properly  and 
fitly  called  Transubstantiation  by  the  Holy  Catho- 
lic Church."  That  is  to  say,  the  accidents  of  the 
bread  and  wine  which  are  perceived  by  the  senses 
conceal  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  not  the 
substances  of  bread  and  wine.  In  canon  4  (desac. 
Euch.  Sac.)  the  Council  defines  "that  under  each 
species  "  (i.  e.,  of  bread  and  wine^, "  and  under  each 
particle  of  each  species,  Christ  is  contained  whole 
and  entire."  Roman  theologians  found  their  proof 
of  this  doctrine  on  the  discourse  of  Jesus  after  the 
miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  (John  vi.  32-711,  on 
the  words  of  institution  (Matt.  xxvi.  26-29,  Mark 
xiv.  22-25,  Luke  xxii.  19,  20),  and  on  the  words  of 
St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  x.  16-21),  and  on  patristic  testi- 
mony, claiming  that  the  doctrine  is  apostolic, 
though  the  word  itself  only  came  into  use  iu  the 
eleventh  century,  in  the  controversy  between  Beren- 
garius  and  Lanfranc,  in  which  the  former  denied 
and  the  latter  asserted  a  change  of  substance  in 
the  Eucharistic  elements.  Transubstantiation  im- 
plies a  Real  Presence,  though  belief  in  the  Real 
Presence  (of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist)  does  not 
necessarily  involve  a  belief  in  Transubstantiatiou. 
The  Lutheran  view  of  the  Eucharist  is  called  Cnm- 
panation,  or  Consubstantiation,  and  admits  a  Real 
Presence  without  a  change  of  substance.  The  Cal- 
vinistic  view  is  that  the  presence  of  Christ  depends 
on  the  faith  of  the  recipient.  Article  xxviii.  of  the 
Anglican  Church  is  apparently  Calvinistic,  and 
condemns  Transubstantiatiou  as  "  repugnant  to 
the  plain  words  of  Scripture;"  but  the  belief  and 
practice  of  a  large  number  of  her  clergy  and  laity 
is,  to  say  the  least,  much  the  same  as  the  Lutheran. 
[TRACTARIANISM.J  Dr.  Pusey  (Eirenicon,  p.  229) 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  dispute  between 
Anglicans  and  Romanists  in  this  matter  is  "  proba- 
bly a  dispute  about  words." 

*tran-sut>-stan'-tl-a-t5r  (tl  as  shl),  s.  [Eng. 
transubstantiate) ;  -or.]  One  who  believes  in  or 
maintains  the  doctrine  of  trans  ubs  tan  ti  a  tion  (q.v.). 

"The  Roman  transubstantiatora  affirm  that  the  body  of 
our  Lord  is  here  upon  earth  at  once  present  in  many 
places  (namely,  in  every  place,  where  the  Host  is  kept,  or 
the  Eucharist  is  celebrated)."— Borrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii., 
ser.  31. 

tran-Sij-da  -tion,  s.  [Fr. ,  from  Lat.  transudat  us, 
pa.  par.  of  transudo,  from  (rana=across,  through, 
and  sudo=to  sweat.]  The  act  or  process  of  tran- 
suding; the  process  of  oozing  through  membranes, 
or  of  passing  off  through  the  pores  of  a  substance, 
as  water  or  other  fluid. 

'  The  drops  proceeded  not  from  the  transudation  of  the 
liquors  within  the  glass."— Boyle. 

*tran-su  -da-tdr-J,  a.  [Eng.transud(e') ;  -atari/.] 
Passing  by  transudation. 

Iran-Slide  ,  v.  i.  [Fr.  transuder,  from  Lat.  tran- 
sudo;  Italian  transudare.]  [TRANSUDATION.]  To 
pass  or  ooze  through  the  pores  or  interstices  of  a 
membrane  or  other  porous  substance,  as  water  or 
other  fluid. 

"The  water  which  has  transuded  from  the  tissues."— 
Sheldon:  Dairy  Farming,  p.  vii. 

*tran-8UH16',  v.  t.  [Lat.  transumo.  from  trans= 
across,  ands«mo=to  take.]  To  take  from  one  to 
the  other ;  to  convert. 

"With  s  well-blest  bread  and  wine 
Transum'd,  and  taught  to  turn  divine." 

Crabshaw:  Hymn  for  the  Sacrament. 

tran  sumpt'  (p  silent),  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Low 
Lat.  transumptum=a  copy,  a  transcript,  from  Lat. 
transumptv&i  pa.  par.  of  transumo=to  take  from 
one  to  another,  in  Low  Lat.  to  transcribe.  1  [TRAX- 
SUME.]  A  copy  of  a  writing ;  an  exemplification  of 
a  record. 

"Wherewith,  the  pretended  original  breve  was  pro- 
duced, and  a  transumpt  or  copy  thereof  (signed  by  three 
bishops)  offered  them,  to  send  to  England.'*— Si  ate  Trials: 
Henry  VIII.  (an.  1528);  Div.  of  Q.  Catherine. 

*tran-sump'-tion  (p  silent),  s.  [Latin  tran^ 
sumptio,  from  transumptus,  pa.  par.  of  transumo.] 
[TRANSTJME.  ] 


transverse-partition 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  act  of  taking  from  one  place 
to  another. 

2.  Logic:  A  syllogism  by  concession  or  agreement 
used  by  the  schoolmen,  whcro  a  question  proposnl 
\va.-5  transferred  to  another  with  the  condition  that 
the  proof  of  the  latter  should  be  admitted  fur  a 
proof  of  tho  former. 

*tran-sump  -tive  (p  silent),  adj.  [TRANSUMP- 
TIOX.]  Taking  from  one  to  another;  transferred 
from  one  to  another ;  metaphorical. 

"Hereupon  are  intricate  turnings,  by  a  trana>Dni>tii' 
and  metonymical  kind  of  speech,  called  meanders;  for 
this  river  [Meander]  did  so  strangely  path  itself,  that  the 
foot  seemed  to  touch  the  head." — Drayton:  An>i"t<iti<'>i* 
to  Rosamond's  Epistle. 

*trans.-va'-s.ate,  v.  t.    [Latin  fran*=across,  and 

t>o$=a  vessel.]    To  transpose  or  pour  from  one  vr>- 
sel  to  another. 

"The  Father  and  Son  are  not,  as  they  suppose,  tr><  . 
sated  and  poured  out  one  into  another,  as  into  an  empty 
vessel." — Cudworth:  Intell.  Si/stem,  p.  619. 

*trans.-va-sa -tion,  s.  [TRAXSVASATE.]  The  act 
or  process  of  transvasatiug. 

*tran|-vec  -tion,  subst,  [Lat.  transvectio,  from 
transvectns,  pa.  par.  of  transveho=to  carry  acro->  ; 
trans—  across,  and  veho~to  carry.]  The  act  of  con- 
veying or  carrying  over. 

*tran§-ver  -ber-ate,  v.  t.  [Latin  fran*=across, 
through,  and  verberatus,  pa.  par.  of  verbero=ta 
beat.]  To  beat  or  strike  through. 

tran§-ver  -sal,  *  trans-ver-sall,  a.  &  s.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  <ran$uersus=transverse  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Transverse;  running  or  lying  across. 
"  Extend  the  other  foot  of  the  compasse  to  the  next  part 

of  one  of  the  transversall  lines  in  the  oriental!  or  occi- 
dental part." — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  214. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Oeom.:  A  straight  line  which  cuts  several  other 
straight  lines,  is  said  to  be  a  transversal  with  respect 
to  them. 

HraniJ-ve'r  -sal-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  transversal;  -ly.] 
In  a  transversal  manner ;  in  a  direction  crosswise ; 
transversely. 

"There  are  divers  subtile  enquiries  and  demonstra- 
tions, concerning  the  strength  required  to  be  in  the 
string  of  them,  the  several  proportions  of  swiftness  and 
distance  in  an  arrow  shot  vertically,  or  horizontally,  or 
transversally."—  H'ilkina:  Archimedes,  ch.  xviii. 

trans.  -ve"rse,  a.,  adv.  &  «,  [Latin  transversus= 
turned  across,  athwart,  orig.  pa.  par.  from  trans- 
verto=to  turn  across:  trans= across,  and  verto=to 
turn ;  Fr.  transverse ;  Sp.  transverso,  trasverso ;  Ital. 
trasverso.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lying  or  being  across  or  in  a  cross  direction ; 
athwart. 

"How  they  agree  in  various  ways  to  join 
In  atransverse,  a  straight,  and  crooked  line." 

Blackmore:  Creation,  vi. 
*2.  Not  direct;  collateral. 

"When  once  it  goes  to  the  transverse  and  collateral 
[line],  they  not  only  have  no  title  to  the  inheritance,  but 
every  remove  is  a  step  to  the  losing  the  cognation  and 
relation  to  the  chief  house."— Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Con- 
science, bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :   Lying  across  other  parts.    There  are 
transverse  branches  of  the  basilar,  the  cervical,  tho 
humeral,  and  other  arteries ;  transverse  ligaments 
of  the  acetabulum,  the  metacarpals,  the  me ta tar- 
sals,  &c. ;  and  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebree. 

[TRAN8VER-SESINTJ8.] 

2.  Bot. :  Broader  than  long. 

*B.  As  adv.:  Across;  in  a  direction  across. 

"  His  volant  touch 

Fled  and  pursu'd  transverse  the  resonant  fugue." 
Milton;  P.  L.,  xi.  663. 

C.  As  subst.:    That    which    is    transverse;    that 
which  crosses  or  lies  in  a  cross  direction;  a  trans- 
verse axis. 

*H  (1)  By  transverse:  In  a  confused  manner ;  re- 
versedly. 

"All  things  tossed  and  turned  by  /ranrerse." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  56. 

(2)  Transverse  axis  or  diameter: 

Conic  Sections:  The  axis  which  passes  through 
the  foci  of  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola.  When  tne 
length  of  the  transverse  axis  is  referred  to,  the  por- 
tion included  between  the  vertices  is  meant. 

transverse-dehiscence,  s. 

Bot. :  Dehiscence  by  a  transverse  opening,  as  in 
tho  fruit  of  Anagallis,  Hyoscyamus,  and  Alchem- 
illa. 

transverse-partition,  s. 

Bot.  (of  a  fruit) :  A  partition  at  a  right  angle  to 
the  valves,  as  in  a  siliqua. 


late,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     we%     here,     camel,    h§r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    p6t, 
or,     we're,     wolf,     work,     whd,     sftn;     mute,    cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


transverse-planer 


transverse-planer,  *. 

1.  WtMHl'trork. :  A  planing-machine  in  which  tin"1 
cutters  arc  caused  to  move  across  or  at  right  angles 
ta  the  material  being  planed. 

'2.  Mi-tall.:  A  shaper  or  planer  with  its  cut  across 
tin-  table. 

transverse-sinus,  .-. 

Anat. :  The  anterior  occipital  sinus  placed  at  the 
fore  part  of  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital 
bone,  and  constituting  a  transverse  connection 
between  the  two  inferior  petrosal  sinuses. 

transverse-strain,  s. 

Mech.:  The  strain  to  which  a  beam  is  subjected 
when  a  force  acts  on  it  in  a  direction  at  right  angles 
to  its  length,  tending  to  bend  it  or  break  it  across. 

transverse-tension,  s. 

Bot,:  Tension  exerted  by  the  bark  on  the  wood, 
and  vice  versd,  in  the  stem  of  a  tree,  when,  after  its 
growth  in  length  has  ceased,  a  permanent  increase 
takes  place  in  its  thickness. 

*trans,-verse  .  (1)  v.  t.  &  i.    [TRANSVERSE,  o.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  overturn,  to  change,  to  thwart. 
"Nothing  can  be  believed  to  be  religion  by  any  people 

but  what  they  think  to  be  divine;  that  is,  sent  immedi- 
ately from  God:  and  they  can  think  nothing  to  be  so,  that 
is  in  the  power  of  man  to  alter  or  transverse." — Lesley. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  transgress. 

"Ac  treathe  that  trespassede    nevere,    ne  tr<i»xf>'rxft{ 
agens  the  lawe."  Piers  Plowman,  p.  241. 

*trans,-verse  (2),  v.  t.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  English 
verse  (q.  v.).]  To  turn  from  prose  into  verse. 

"I  take  a  book  in  my  hand,  either  at  home,  or  else- 
where, for  that's  all  one;  if  they  be  any  wit  in't,  as  there 
is  no  book  but  has  some,  I  transverse  it;  that  is  if  it  be 
prose  put  it  into  verse  (but  that  takes  up  some  time), 
and  if  it  be  verse  put  into  prose.— Meth inks,  Mr.  Bayes, 
that  putting  verse  into  prone  should  be  eall'd  transpos- 
ing.—By  my  troth,  sir,  'tis  a  very  good  notion,  and  here- 
after it  shall  be  so."— Duke  of  Buckingham;  The  Rehearsal, 

transverse  -Ijr,  adv.  [Eng.  transverse,  a. ;  -/»/.] 
In  a  transverse  or  cross  direction  ;  across. 

**  Transversely  fixing  one  end  to  the  first  thread  that 
was  span." — Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  iv. 

transversely-flexuose,  a. 

Bot,:  Waved  in  a  cross  direction.    (Paxton.)  - 

*trans,-ver'-sion,  s.    [TRANSVERSE  (2),  r.]   The 

turning  or  converting  prose  into  verse,  or  of  verse 

into  prose. 

*tran§-vert',  v.  t.    [Lat.  transverto.]     [TRANS- 
VERSE, a.]    To  cause  to  turn  across ;  to  transverse. 
"Bat  of  one  thing  I  wold  faine  be  expert, 
Why  raens  langage  wol  procure  and  transrert 
The  will  of  women  and  virgines  innocent?" 

Chaucer:  Craft  of  Lovers. 

*trans,-ve"rt  -I-ble,  a.  [Eng,  tranavert;  -afete.] 
Capable  ofbeing  transverted.  . 

*tran§-view'  (lew  as  H),  v.  t.    [Pref.  trans-,  and 
Eng.  view?,  v.  (q.  v.)]    To  see  or  look  through. 
"Transview  the  obscure  things  that  do  remain." 

Davies;  Mirum  in  Xodum,  p.  9. 

trans.-v6-la'-tiOn,  subst.  [Latin  <rans=across, 
beyond,  and  volatum,  super,  of  volo=to  fly.]  The 
act  of  flying  over  or  beyond. 

"Such  things  as  these  which  are  extraordinary  egres- 
sions and  transvolations  beyond  the  ordinary  course  of 
an  eaven  piety,  God  loves  to  reward  with  an  extraordinary 
favor;  and  gives  them  testimony  by  an  extraregular 
blessing."— Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  4. 

*trans,-v8lve',  v.  t.  [Lat.  trans  =  across,  over, 
and  volvo=to  roll.]  To  overturn,  to  break  up. 

"He  who  transvolv es  empires."  —  Howell:  Parly  of  Beasts, 
p.  110. 

trant,  v.  i.  [Dut.  ?ranlen=to  walk  slowly.]  To 
carry  about  wares  for  sale ;  to  hawk. 

trant  -er,  s.  [Eug.  trant;  -er.]  One  who  carries 
about  wares  for  sale;  a  hawker,  a  peddler. 

trap  (1),  *trappe,  s.  [A,  S.  treppe—&  trap ;  cogn. 
with  O.  Dut.  trappe;  O.  H.  Ger.  trapo  =  a  snare,  a 
trap;  Low  Lat.  trappa;  Fr.  trappe;  Sp.  trampa. 
From  the  same  root  as  tramp  (q.  v.) ;  cf.  Dut.  trap- 

§en=totread;  trap=a  stair,  a  step;  Ger.  treppe=& 
ightof  stairs;  Sw.  trappa=a  stair.] 

1.  An  instrument  or  device  for  ensnaring  game  or 
other  animals;  a  snare;  a  contrivance  that  shuts 
suddenly,  and  often  with  a  spring,  for  taking  game 
and  other  animals. 

"She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mous 
Caught  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  ded  or  bledde." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Prol.  142. 

2.  Any  contrivance  forcatching  wild  animals. 
"Then  spake  againe  with  fell  and  spiteful!  heart, 

(So  lions  roar  enclos'd  in  traine  or  trap.)  " 

Fairefax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  ii.  89. 
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Tf  Darwin  (Descent  of  A  fan,  pt.  i..ch.iii.)  remarks 
that  animals  **  learn  caution  by  Boeing  their  breth- 
ren caught  or  poisoned." 

'3.  An  ambusli,  a  stratagem ;  a  device  or  contriv- 
ance, to  catch  one  unawares. 

4.  A  contrivance  applied  to  drains  and  soil-pipes 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  effluvia  ;  a  drain-n-ip. 

r>.  A  sheriff's  officer ;  a  police-constable.    (5ton0.) 

**!.  Sagacity,  acuteness,  cunning,  sharpness,  pene- 
tration. 

7.  A  familiar  name  in  England  for  a  **rrlage  on 
springs,  of  any  kind.     (See-  extract.) 

"The  old-fashioned  gig  hnd.  under  the  seat,  a  sort  of 
boot  extending  a  few  inches  beyond  the  back  of  the  seat. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century  gigs  were  raised  upon 
higher  wheels  than  at  present.  On  this  raised  vehicle 
the  boot  was  lengthened  behind,  holding  a  brace  of  dogs 
for  sporting  purposes.  In  these  'dogcarts*  (thus  named 
nfterward)  the  dogs  were  at  first  placed  in  the  boot  at  the 
trout,  and  I  dare  say  that  the  'noble  sportsmen,'  may 
oceusioiiiilly  have  had  their  heels  or  with  calves  bitten 
by  dogs  with  short  tempers,  and  with  scant  liking  for 
the  confinement  of  the  boot.  This  led  to  a  great  im- 
provement, in  the  shape  of  an  open  latticed  box,  which 
WHS  attached  to  the  back  of  the  body  of  the  conveyance, 
mid  provided  with  a  trap-door  behind  for  the  admission 
of  the  dogs.  In  process  of  time  the  latticed  box  was 
found  very  convenient  for  the  carriage  of  other  things 
besides  dogs,  and  as  everything  conveyed  in  the  cart 
(chattels,  not  people)  had  to  be  put  in  through  the  trap- 
door (soon  curtailed  into  trap;  compare  'bus'  for  om- 
nibus, 'cab'  for  cabriolet)  the  conveyance  itself  was 
eventually  termed  trap."— Illustrated  London  News,  Oct. 
11,  1884,  p.  339. 

8.  A  game  and  also  one  of  the  instruments  used 
in  playing  the  game,  the  others  being  a  small  bat 
and  a  ball.    The  trap  is  of  wood,  made  like  a  slip- 
per, with  a  hollow  at  the  heel  end,  and  a  kind  of 
wooden  spoon  working  on  a  pivot,  in  which  the 
ball  is  placed.  By  striking  the  handle  or  end  of  the 
spoon  the  ball  is  projected  up  into  the  airr  and  the 
striker  endeavors  to  hit  it  as  far  as  possible  with 
the  bat  before  it  falls  to  the  ground.    The  oppo- 
nents endeavor  to  catch  the  ball,  or  to  bowl  it  so  as 
to  hit  the  trap.    Also  called  Trap-bat  and  Trap-bat 
and  ball. 

9.  A  machine  for  throwing  targets  into  the  air,  at 
shooting  matches. 

1[  (1)  Trap-bat  £  ball :  [TRAP  (1),8.,8J. 
(2)  Up  to  trap.  To  understand  trap:   To  bo  very 
knowing  or  wide-awake.     (Slang.} 

"Says,  aw,  '  Smash  !  thou  is  vp  to  trap." 
For  he  lett^the  folks  byeth  in  and  out." 

Robsun:  Bards  of  the  Tyne,  p.  275. 

trap-ball,  s.    The  name  as  TRAP  (!).«.  8. 

trap-bat,  subst.  A  bat  used  in  the  game  of  trap 
(q.  v.). 

trap-cut,  s.  A  mode  of  cutting  gems,  in  which 
the  facets  consist  of  parallel  planes,  nearly  rectan- 
gular, arranged  round  the  center  of  the  stone. 

trap-dOpr,  s.  A  door  in  a  floor  or  roof,  which 
when  shut  is  flush  or  nearly  so. 

"  In  some  houses  there  were  trap-doors  through  which, 
in  case  of  danger,  he  might  descend." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  v. 

•  Trap-door  spider : 

Zool.:  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  Myga- 
lidee  (^Territelarise.  Latr.)  which  constructs  a  tub- 
ular nest  in  the  earth  closed  by  a  more  or  less  per- 
fect door  or  doors.  Moggridge  (Harvesting  Ants  efr 
Trap-door  Spiders,  p.  143)  enumerates  nearly  forty 
species  frornEurope  and  the  borders  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, of  which  only  one,  Atypus  siilzerii,  is  Brit- 
ish. He  divides  the  nests  into  six  separate  types, 
according  to  the  kind  of  doorpresent,  the  straight- 
ness  or  divarication  of  the  tube,  and  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  second  door  in  the  tube  below  the 
surface  of  tho  earth.  Atypus  sulzerii.  nearly  half  an 
inch  in  length,  excavates  a  more  or  less  cylindrical 
gallery,  about  half  an  inch  wide,  in  moist  ground, 
at  first  in  a  hori- 
zontal and  then  in 
a  vertical  direction. 
This  galleryis  lined 
with  a  tubo  of  silk, 
but,  instead  of  clos- 
ing the  aperture 
with  a  trap -door, 
tho  spider  contin-, 
u os tho  lining  tube 
beyond  the  mouth 
of  the  gallery  for 
some  distance  on 
the  surface  of  tho 
ground.  Ctenizafo- 
diens,  common  in 
tho  south  of  Eu- 
rope, clones  the  en- 
trance to  its  nest 
(See  illustration)  with  a  trap-door  composed  of 
earthy  particles  firmly  hold  together  by  layers  of 
silk.  Other  species  make  more  elaborate  dwellings, 
either  by  constructing  a  second  door  in  the  verticle 
tube,  or  a  second  tube  branching  off  from  the  first 
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and  shutting  off  communication  by  a  second  trap- 
door. When  inside  their  dwelling,  thext  spiders 
resist  the  opening  of  the  trap-door  by  clinging  to 
the  lining  of  the  tube  and  to  the  inner  coat  of  silk 
composing  tho  trap-door. 

trap-hole,  s.    [TROUS-DE-LOTJP.] 

trap-net,  subst.  A  fishing-net  in  which  a  funnel- 
shaped  piece  leads  the  fish  into  a  pound  from  which 
it  is  difficult  to  .return. 

trap-shooting,  s.  The  act  of  shooting  targets 
thrown  from  a  trap. 

trap-Shop,  s.  One  who  shoots  at  targets  thrown 
from  a  trap. 

trap-stairs,  s.    Stairs  with  trap-door  at  top. 

trap-stick,  s.  A  stick  used  in  the  game  of  trap ; 
something  resembling  such  a  stick  ;  something  long 
and  slender. 

*'A  foolish  swoop  between  a  couple  of  thick  bandy  legs 
and  two  long  trap-Micks  that  had  no  calfx."—Addisoii; 
Spectator. 

trap-tree,  s.  An  unidentified  species  of  Arto- 
carpus,  which  furnishes  a  glutinous  gum  used  as 
birdlime  at  Singapore.  (Treas,  of  Bot.)  Tho  species 
of  this  genus  known  to  furnish  a  kind  of  birdlime 
are  -4.  iiitegrifolia  [JACK  (3J  J,  and  ^4.  hirautft. 

trap-valve,  s,    A  clack-valve  (q.  v.}. 

trap  (2),  s.  ISw. trappa—  a  stair ;  frapp  —  trap-rock; 
Danish  trappe=a.  stair ;  (r op = trap ;  Dutch  trap  — a. 
stair,  a  step;  Ger.  frem>e=aflight  of  stairs.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  kind  of  movable  ladder  or  steps; 
a  kind  of  ladder  leading  up  to  a  loft. 

2.  Petrol.:  A  name   originally  given   to  certain 
igneous  rocks,  of  groat  geological  ago,  occurring  in 
Sweden,  which,  partly  from  weathering  and  partly 
as  the  result  or  successive  extrusions,  presented  a 
stair-like    aspect.     Subsequently  this    name   was 
loosely  applied  to  any  ancient,  fine-grained,  igneous 
rock  which  had  undergone  a  certain  amount  of 
alteration.    Most  of  the  so-called    "traps"    have 
since  been  identified    as  varieties   of   dolerite  or 
basalt. 

If  Trap,  in  this  general  sense,  is  widely  diffused, 
and  where  it  occurs,  it  exerts  much  influence  in 
determining  the  surface  configuration  of  the  region. 
When  it  decays  it  produces  rich,  agricultural  soil, 
80  that  a  trap  district  is  generally  remarkable  for 
its  fertility. 

*trap-conglomerate,s.    [TTJFACEOUS-CONGLOM- 

ERATE.J 

trap-granulite,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  dark  variety  of  granulite  (q.  v.) ,  occur- 
ring interlaminated  with  the  normal  granulites.  It 
sometimes  contains  augite  and  hornblende. 

trap-tuff,  trap-tufa,  s. 

GeoL:  Volcanic-ash,  volcanic-tuff  (q.  v.). 

*trap(3),s.    [TRAPS.] 

*trap  (4),s.  [O.  Fr.  trap  (Fr.  drap)=cloth;  Sp. 
&  Port.  trapo=a  cloth, clout,  rag;  Low  Lat.  trapus 
=  a  cloth.]  Trappings ;  ornaments  of  a  horse. 

trap  (l),  "trappe  (l),  v.  t.  &  i.    [TRAP  (l),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  catch  in  or  with  a  trap ;  to  snare. 

"The  beaver  was  trapped  for  its  fur  in  the  twelfth  cent- 
ury in  the  river  Teivi."— Datekins:  Early  Man  in  Britain, 
ch.  xiv. 

2.  Fig. :  To  take  or  catch  by    stratagem;  to  in- 
snare. 

"The  number  of  the  witnesses  being  so  great,  and,  the 
Jews  having-  every  day  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
them,  they  might  have  easily  trapped  them  in  their  rela- 
tions."— Scott:  Christan  Life,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  take  game  or  other  animals  in 
traps. 

trap  (2),  Hrappe  (2),  v'.  t.    [TRAP  (4),s.]    To. 
adorn  ;  to  dress  or  deck  out  with  ornaments.     (Gen- 
erally in  the  pa.  par.) 

•*Foure  great  horses  fully  trapped  and  couered  doe  lead 
the  way."— Uackluyt;  Voyages,  ii.  62. 

trap,  a.  [TRAP  (2),  s.]  Made  of  or  pertaining  to 
mineral  trap ;  as,  a  trap  wall. 

trap  -a,  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  Low  Latin  cal- 
citrapa=&,  caltrap  (q.  v.)-  Named  from  the  spinos 
on  the  fruit.] 

Bot.:  Water  Caltraps,  the  sole  genus. of  Trapes 
(q.  v.).  Floating  plants,  with  the  petioles  tumid 
in  the  middle,  and  clustered  leaves,  those  under 
water  cut  intocapillary  segments.  Calyx  superior, 
four-parted;  petals  four;  stamens  four;  ovary  two- 
colled,  each  cell  with  one  pendulous  ovule.  Fruit 
hard,  indehiscent,  one-celled,  one-seeded;  seed 
lanre.  without  albumen ;  the  cotyledons  very  un- 
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is   large    and    black.    It   is    the   Tribulus   of   the 
Romans,  and  the  nuts  are  sold  in  the  markets  of 


boll,    bo~y;     p6ut,    J6"wl;    cat,    $ell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 

-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tfon,      -§ion  -  zhiin.     -tious.     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deU 
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Venice  (where  they  are  known  as  Jesuit's  nuts)  and 
other  parts  of  Italy  and  in  France.  They  are  made 
into  bread.  T.  bispinosa  has  only  two  spines  or 
horns  on  its  fruit.  It  is  found  in  tanks  and  pools 
throughout  India.  Its  nuts  are  dark-brown  and 
triangular.  Their  kernel  is  white  and  sweetish, 
and  is  eaten,  both  raw  and  cooked,  and  made  into 
cakes  by  the  Hindus.  Many  of  these  plants  grow 
on  the  Wular  Lake,  a  large  sheet  of  water,  about 
forty  miles  in  circumference,  on  the'Lpper  Jhetam, 
in  Cashmere,  the  old  traveler,  Moorcroft,  declaring 
that  the  nuts  from  the  lake  furnish  almost  the  sole 
support  of  30,000  people  for  five  months  of  the  year. 
Moorecroft  and  Dr.  Royle  say  that  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  Rungeet  Singh,  £12,000  of  revenue  was 
raised  from  the  trapa.  amounting  to  from  9b,000  to 
128,000  ass-loads,  taken  from  the  lake.  The  natives 
consider  the  nuts  as  useful  in  bilious  affections 
and  diarrhoea,  besides  applying  them  externally  as 
poultices.  The  plant  is  called  by  the  natives  Sing- 
ftara=horned.  referring  to  the  fruit.  Another  less- 
known  East-Indian  species  is  T.  quadrinpinosa, 
introduced  into  Europe  as  a  stove-plant  in  1823. 
T.  bicornis,  called  by  the  Chinese  Ling,  or  Linko,  has 
the  two  horns  recurved  and  very  obtuse.  It  is  cul- 
tivated by  them  in  lakes,  ponds,  &c. 

•tra-pan  ,  r.  1.  [TREPAN,  v.]  To  ensnare,  to 
trap ;  to  catch  by  stratagem. 

*tra-pan  ,  subst.  [TRAPAX,  r.]  A  snare,  a  trap, 
a  stratagem. 

nra-pan  -nSr,  s.  [  Eng.  trapan ;  -er.]  One  who 
trapans ;  an  eusuarer. 

•trape,  f.  i.  [Cf.  Dut.  &  Ger.  trafpen—to  tread, 
to  tramp.]  To  trail  along  in  an  untidy  manner;  to 
walk  carelessly  and  sluttishly  ;  to  traipes  (q.  v.). 

trap  -e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trap(a) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot,:  A  tribe  of  Halarogaces?,  with  a  single  genus, 

Trapa  (q.  v.). 

trap  -e-lus,  s.    [Gr.  <rapeios=easily  turned.] 
Zoological:  A  genus  of  Agamidae.  with  five  spe- 
cies, from  Tartary,  Egypt,  and  Afghanistan.    They 
resemble  Agama,  but  the  scales  are  small  and  spine- 
less, and  there  are  no  pores  on  the  thighs. 
trapes,  s.    [TRAPE,] 

1.  A  slattern  ;  an  idle,  sluttish  woman. 

2.  A  going  about ;  a  tramp. 

trapes,  v.  i.  [TRAPES,  sulmt.]  To  gad  or  flaunt 
about  in  a  slatternly  manner. 

"He  would  not  be  found  trapesing  about  the  constitu- 
ency."— Lontlun  Daily  Chronicle. 

trap  -e  zate,  a.  [Eng.  trapez(ium) ;  suff.  -ate.'] 
Having  the  form  of  a  trapezium;  trapeziform. 

tra-peze  ,  s.  [Fr.  trapeze,  from  Lat.  trapezium 
=  a  trapezium  (q.v.).J 

*1.  A  trapezium. 

2.  A  sort  of  swing  consisting  of  one  or  more  cross- 
bars suspended  by  two  cords  at  some  distance  from 
the  ground,  on  which  gymnasts  perform  various 
exercises  or  feats. 

tra-pe  -zl  an,  a.    [TRAPEZIUM.] 

Cnjstallog. :  Having  the  lateral  plaues  composed 
of  trapeziums  situated  in  two  ranges  between  two 
bases. 

tra-pez  -I-form,  adj.  [Lat.  frapezf(»m)=a  tra- 
pezium, and/orma  =  form.l  Having  the  form  of  a 
trapezium.  (Applied  in  Botany  to  -the  leaves  of 
Populus  nigrtt,  <fcc.) 

tra-pe-zl-he   dr8n,  s.    [TRAPEZOHEDRON.] 

tra-pe'-zl-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  trapezion  =  & 
small  table  or  counter;  a  trapezium,  because  four- 
sided,  like  such  a  table ;  dimin.  of  trapeza=& 
table;  Sp.  trapecio;  Ital.  trapezia;  Fr.  trapeze.] 


Trapeziums. 

a.  Two  sides  equal,  hut  none  parallel;  b.  Four  sides 
neither  equal  nor  parallel;  e.  Two  short  sides  equal  in 
length,  and  two  IOHK  sides  equal,  but  none  parallel; 
d.  Two  sides  equal,  but  none  parallel. 

1.  Geometry:  A  quadrilateral  figure,  no  two  of 
whose  sides  are  parallel  to  each  other. 

2.  Anatomy:  ( 

(I)  The  outermost .bone  of  the  second  row  in  the 
carpus.  In  its  inferior  or  palmar  aspect  it  presents 
a  rhombic  form,  with  its  most  prominent  angle 
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directed  downward.  It  articulates  with  four  other 
bones,  the  scaphoid,  the  trapezoid,  and  the  first 
and  secontl  metacarpals. 

(2)  A  set  of  transverse  fibers  opposite  the  lower 
portion  of  the  pans  varolii.  The  name  trapezium 
is  given  because,  in  most  of  the  lower  verte- 
brates, they  appear  on  the  surface  in  a  four-sided 
form. 

*•*.  Zool.:  A  synonym  of  Cypricardia  (q.  v.). 

tra-pe  -zl-us,  s.    [TRAPEZIUM.] 

Anat. :  \  trapeziform  muscle  reaching  from  the 
base  of  the  skull  to  the  middle  of  the  back,  and 
connected  with  the  clavicle  and  scapula  on  each 
side.  It  is  by  means  of  this  muscle  that  the  scap- 
ula is  moved. 

tra-pe-zo  he  -dral,  s.    [TRAPEZOHEDRON.] 

Crystal.:  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  form  of  a 
trapezohedron. 

tra-pe  zo-he -dr6n,  s.  [Gr,  trapezion=&  little 
table,  a  trapezium,  and  hedra=a  base.] 

Crystal.:  A  solid  bounded  by  twenty-four  equal 
and  similar  trapezoidal  planes. 

trap  -8  zfild,  a.&s.  [Greek  trapezion  =  a  little 
table,  a  trapezium,  and  ei'dos=form,  appearance.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Trapeziform  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  A  quadrilateral,  two  of  whose  sides 
only  are  parallel  to  each  other. 

trapezoid-bone,  s. 

Anat.:  A  bone  of  the  wrist  of  which  the  superior 
surface  articulates  with  the  scaphoid  bone,  the 
external  with  the  trapezium,  the  internal  with  the 
os  magnum,  and  the  inferior  with  the  second  meta- 
carpalbone.  It  is  smaller  than  the  trapezium,  has 
its  largest  diameter  from  before  backward,  and  its 
posterior  surface,  which  is  much  larger  than  the 
anterior  one,  pentagonal.  (V«aiii.) 

trap-e  zold   al,  a.    [Eng.  trapezoid;  -al.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  form  of  a  trapezoid. 

2.  Min. :  Having  the  surface  composed  of  twenty- 
four  trapeziums,  all  equal  and  similar. 

trapezoidal-wall,  s.  A  retaining  wall,  vertical 
against  the  bank,  and  with  a  sloping  face. 

trap  pe '-an,  a.     [Eng.  trap  (2),  s. ;  -ean.]     Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  trap  or  trap-rock. 
.  trappean-asli,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  compact  or  earthy  rock,  consisting  of 
the  materials  of  a  trap  (q.  v.). 

trappean-rocks,  s.  pi. 

Petrol.:  A  name  sometimes  used  to  distinguish 
the  older,  and  mostly  much  altered,  igneous  rocks 
from  those  of  later  date. 

trap'-pSr  (!),«.    [Eng.  trap  (1),  v. ;  -er.~\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  traps  animals ;  one  who  sets  traps  for 
animals,  usually  to  obtain  furs 

"According  to  somewhat  unreliable  reports  handed 
down  from  the  early  Hudson  Bay  trappers  who  lived  in 
this  now  populous  region."—  Field,  Feb.  17, 1887. 

2.  A  horse  used  in  a  trap.    [TRAP  (1),  7.J  , 
"  The  object  of  the  Spring  Show  is  to  encourage  gener- 
ally the  breeding  of  sound  and  shapely  half-bred  horses, 
ponies,  nags,  trappers,  hacks,  chargers,  harness-horses, 
and  hunters."—  St.  James's  Gazette,  Feb.  2,  1887. 

II.  Mining:  A  boy  in  a  coal-mine  who  opens  the 
air-doors  of  the  galleries  for  the  passage  of  the  coal 
wagons. 

trap-pSr  (2),  *trap-por,  subst.  [TRAP  (2),  f.] 
Trappings. 

"So  huge  a  noise  was  raised  by  the  sound  of  bels  hang- 
ing at  their  trappers  and  charets."— Holinshed:  Hist.  Eng., 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiii. 

trap  -pi -ness,  subst.  [Eng.  trappy ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  trappy  or  treacherous. 

"Once  over  this  there  were  broad  pastures  and  large 
banks  and  ditches,  innocent  of  trappiness  for  the  most 
part,  before  the  riders." — Field,  Dec.  26,  1885. 

trap  -ping,  s.  [TRAP  (2),  i>.]  A  word  generally- 
used  in  the  plural,  to  denote  ornamental  accesso- 
ries :as— 

1.  The  ornaments  put  on  horses;  ornaments  ap- 
pendant  to  the  saddle. 

"Caparisons  and  steeds, 

Bases  and  tinsel  trappings,  gorgeous  knights 
At  joust  and  tournament."       Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  35. 

2.  External  and   superficial  decorations ;   orna- 
ments generally ;  finery. 

"  His  virtues  were  his  pride;  and  that  one  vice 
Made  all  his  virtues  of  no  price; 
He  wore  them  as  fine  trappings  for  a  show." 

Cowper:  Truth,  56. 

Trap  -plst,  8.  &  a.    [Fr.  Trappiste  (see  def.  A.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist,  (pi.):  A  branch  of  the  Cistercian 
order,  following  the  reformed  rule  of  La  Trappe.  an 
ancient  monastery  in  the  heart  of  La  Perche,  not 
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far  from  Seez,  in  France,  founded  as  a  Cistercian 
house  in  1140  by  Rotron,  Count  of  Perche.  The  re- 
form was  due  to  Armand  Jean  le  Bouthillier  de 
Rancd  (1626-1700),  who  had  held  the  abbey,  with 
other  preferments,  in  commendam  for  many  years 
before  his  ordination  (A.  D.  1661),  by  his  uncle,  the 
Archbishop  of  Tours,  whose  coadjutor  he  hoped  one 
day  to  become.  For  some  years  after  he  became  a 
priest,  de  Ranc6  led  a  worldly  life  in  Paris ;  but  his 
heart  being  touched  by  a  series  of  disappointments. 
h<>  sold  his  patrimony,  distributed  the  money  to  the 
poor,  and,  giving  up  all  other  benefices,  retired  to 
La  Trappe.  Here  he  found  the  discipline  greatly 
relaxed,  but  by  bringing  some  monks  from  a  neigh- 
boring monastery  he  reestablished  the  rule  and  re- 
stored regularity.  Still  his  ideal  was  not  attained  ; 
he  sought  to  add  to  the  purely  contemplative  life 
bodily  mortification  and  separation  from  canoes  of 
distraction.  Animal  food,  except  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness, was  forbidden,  and  manual  labor  was  strictly 
enjoined.  The  monks  rose  at  two  o'clock,  and  went 
to  rest  at  seven  in  winter  and  eight  in  summer. 
From  two  till  half-past  four  they  spent  in  prayer 
and  meditation,  and  then  retired  to  their  cells  till 
half-past  five,  when  they  said  Prime.  At  seven  they 
went  to  labor,  either  out  or  indoors ;  at  half-past 
nine  Tierce  was  said,  followed  by  the  Mass.  Sext, 
and  None;  then  they  dined  on  vegetables;  at  one 
o'clock  returned  to  work  for  another  two  hours, 
and  then  retired  to  their  cells  till  Vespers  at  four 
o'clock  ;  this  was  followed  by  a  collation  of  bread 
and  fruit,  and  spiritual  reading  till  six  o  clock, 
when  Compline  was  said ;  at  seven  they  went  to 
rest  and  slept  on  pallets  of  straw.  Absolute  silence 
was  enjoined  at  all  times,  and  they  had  to  make 
their  wants  known  by  signs.  In  1790,  when  other 
monasteries  were  suppressed  in  France,  the  Trap- 
pista  took  refuge  in  the  monastery  of  Val  Sainte,  in 
Freiburg,  under  Dom  Augustin  (<le  Lestrange) ;  but 
this  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1798,  and  the 
monks  wandered  about  till  the  Bourbon  restora- 
tion, when  they  recovered  La  Trappe.  (See  extract 
under  B.) 

B.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Trappists  [A.];  follow- 
ing the  reform  of  La  Trappe. 

"From  this  center  Trappist  filiations  spread  the 
austere  rule  of  the  order  into  Spain,  Belgium,  Piedmont, 
England,  and  Ireland.  Mount  St.  Bernard,  in  Leicester- 
shire, and  the  Trapptstine  convent  of  Stapehill,  in  Dor- 
set, are  their  houses  in  this  country;  in  Ireland  they  have 
nourishing  monasteries  at  Mount  Melleray  and  Eoscrea." 
— Addis  <t  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  804. 
Trap-pis'  tine,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  liqueur  made  by  the  monks  of 
La  Trappe. 

2.  Church  Hist.  (p'O'  An  order  of  nuns  following 
the    reform   of   La    Trappe,    instituted    by    Dom 
Augustin  (f  1827).    [TsAPPIST,  A.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Trappistines. 
(See  extract  under  Trappist,  B.) 

trapp  -He,  s.    [Eng.  trap  (2) ;  suff.  -ife.] 
Petrol.:  Decomposed  varieties  of  basalt  (q.  v.), 
resembling  rocks  known  under  the  name  of  trap. 

trap  pous,  ".  [English  trap  (2),  s. ; -oiw>.]  Per- 
taining to  the  rock  known  as  trap ;  resembling  trap 
or  partaking  of  its  nature ;  trappy. 

*trap-pures,  'trap  pours,  s.  pi.  [O.Fr.]  Trap- 
pings of  a  horse. 

"  With  clothe  of  gold,  and  furred  with  ermine 
Were  the  trappours  of  their  stedes  strong." 

Chaucer:  Floure  and  the  Lfafe. 

trap  -P?  (1),  adj.  [Eng.  trap  (1),  s. ;  -».]  Of  the 
nature  01  a  trap ;  treacherous. 

"  The  f e_nces  might  have  increased  in '  size,  however, 
without  being  made  trappy." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

trap  -p?  (2),  adj.  [Eng.  trap  (2),  s. ;  -».]  Trap- 
pous  (q.  v.). 

traps,  s.  pi.  [An  abbrev.  of  trappings  (q.  v.).] 
Smalfor  portable  articles  for  dress,  furniture,  &c. ; 
goods,  luggage,  things.  (Colloq.) 

"As  soon  as  the  affair  was  over,  the  trap*  were  packed 
up  as  quickly  as  possible  and  the  party  drove  away."— 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

trash,  s.  [Icel.  <ros=rubbish,  leaves,  and  twigs 
from  a  tree,  picked  up  and  used  for  fuel ;  trassi=n 
slovenly  fellow:  trassa  =  to  be  slovenly  ;  Norw.  tros 
=fallen  twigs,  half-rotten  branches  easily  broken ; 
Sw.  trasa=a.  rag,  a  tatter;  Sw.  dial.  (ro«e=a  rag; 
rrds=a  heap  of  sticks,  a  worthless  fellow,  old  use- 
less bits  of  fencing.] 

1.  Loppings  of  trees,  bruised  canes,  &c.    In  the 
West  Indies  the  decayed  leaves  and  stems  of  canes 
are  called  Field-trash  ;  the  bruised  and  macerated 
rind  of  canes  is  called  Cane-trash ;  and  both  are 
called  Trash. 

2.  Any   waste    or    worthless    matter;    good-for- 
nothing  stuff ;  rubbish,  refuse,  dregs. 

"Hence  all  that  interferes,  and  dares  to  clash 
With  indolence  and  luxury,  is  trash." 

Covper:  Progress  of  Error,  428. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    p8t, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     sftn;     mate,    CUD,    cttre,    unite,     ctir,    rule,    ftlli     try,    Syrian,     as,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


trash-house 

*;}.  A  worthless  person. 

"I  suspect  this  (rush 
To  be  H  party  iu  this  injury." 

SAafeaap.j  <>tii<'ll»,  v.  1. 

4.  A  collar  or  leash  to  restrain  a  dog  in  coursing. 
*5.  Hence,  a  clog  oriucumbrauce. 
*t>.  Money. 

"I  bid  him  provide  trash." — Greenf:  James  IV.,  Hi.  1. 
-[  Poor  white  trash:  A  term  applied  by  tin-  iH-trnn-s 
in  the  Southern  States  to  the  poorest  \vhiti?  person-. 

trash-house,  s.  A  building  on  a  Mi^ar  estate 
where  tho  cane-stalks  from  which  the  juico  has  been 
expressed  are  stored  for  fuel. 

trash-ice,  s.    Crumbled  ice  mixed  with  water, 
trash,  v.  t.  &  i.    [TRASH,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  free  from  superfluous  twigs  or  branches ;  to 
lop,  to  crop. 

"Whom  t'  Hflviince,  mid  whom 
To  trash  for  overtopping." 

Sh<tk-'-nf>.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

2.  To  maltreat,  to  abuse,  to  jade;  as,  to  trunk  a 
horse.    (Scotch.) 

*3.  To  hold  back  by  a  loash  or  halter,  a>  a  dog  in 
pursuing  game ;  hence,  to  retard,  to  restrain,  to 
encumber,  to  hinder. 

"  Which  trashing  the  wheel  of  rotation,  destroys  the 
life  or  natural  motion  of  a  common  wealth."  —  Harrington: 
Pop*  Government,  ch.  xii. 

*4.  To  crush  or  humiliate;  to  wear  out;  to  beat 
down. 

*[  To  trash  a  trail:  To  conceal  the  direction  of 
one's  flight  by  walking  in  water. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  follow  with  violence  and  tramp- 
ling. 

"A  puarded  lucky  to  run  before  it,  and  pied  liveries  to 
come  trastiiity  after  't."— TVie  Puritan,  iv.  1. 

*trasll-6r-f(  *.  [Eng.  traxb,  *. ; -er#.]  Trash, 
rubbish. 

"  Who  comet)  in  foreign  trnnhery 
Of  tinkling  chain  and  spur." 

Seutt;  Bridal  of  Tr  in-main,  II.  ii.  28. 

trash'-I-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  trashy;  •/#.]  In  a  trashy 
manner. 

trash  -I-ness,  subst.  [Eug.  trashy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  trashy. 

trash  -trie,  8.  [Eng.  trash;  -trie  =  -try.]  Trash, 
rubbish.  (Scotch.) 

"  Wi*  eauce,  ragouts,  and  sic  like  trashtrie, 
That's  little  short  o'  downright  wastrie." 

Burns:  Twa  Dogs. 

trash  -J,  a.    [Eng.  trash,  s. ;  -|/.]    Composed  of 
or  resembling  trash,  or  rubbish ;  rubbishy,  useless. 
"Who  riots  on  Scotch  collops  scorns  not  any 
Insipid,  fnllBome,  trashu  miscellany." 

Armstrong-  To  a  Young  Critic. 

Trask-He,  Thrask-Ite,s.    [Seedef.] 

Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  A  name  formerly  given  to  the 
Seventh-day  Baptists  (q,  v.),  from  John  Trask  or 
Traske,  who  advocated  their  opinions  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

trass,  a.    [But.  tiras=a.  cement.] 

Petrol,;  A  rock  of  volcanic  origin,  resembling  a 
tuff  (q.v.).but  containing  abundant  fragments  of 
pumice,  and  also  fragments  of  many  other  volcanic- 
rocks.  It  often  contains  portions  of  carbonized 
stems  and  branches  of  trees  which  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  flow  of  the  mud-stream,  and,  when 
pulverized,  forms  a  useful  cement.  Called  also 
Trassoite. 

trass '-6-lte,  s.  /Eng.  trass;  o  connect.,  and 
sutf.  -ite  (Petrol.).]  [TRASS. J 

Hrast,  pret.  ofv.    [TRACE,  r.] 

*tra-sy,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  spaniel. 
"A  (rosy  I  do  keep."— Herr/efc;  Henperides,  p.  264. 

*trat,  *trate,  *tratte,  subst.  [TROT,  «.]  An  old 
woman,  in  contempt;  a  witch. 

*traul  -I§m,  s.  [Gr.  traulisnios,  from  traulizo  = 
to  stutter,  to  stammer.]  A  stammering  or  stutter- 
ing. 

"They  are  childish  and  ridiculous  trtiulistna."—Dal- 
t/arno:  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's  Tutor,  p.  182. 

*trau  -mate,  subst.  [TRAUMATIC.]  Tho  same  as 
TRAUMATIC,  B.  (q.  v.). 

trau-mat-Ic,  *trau-mat  -Ick,  a.  &  «.  [Greek 
trauntatikos,  from  trauma  (geuit.  traumatvs')  =  a 
wound;  Fr.  traumatique.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  applied  to  a  wound. 

2.  Useful    for  wounds;  adapted  to  the  euro   of 
wounds ;  vulnerary. 

3.  Produced  by  or  arising  directly  or  indirectly 
from  wounds ;  as  traumatic  fuBmorrhage, fraumattc 
erysipelas,  tetanus,  &c. 

B.  As  subst.;   A  medicine  or  preparation   useful 
in  tho  cure  of  wounds. 
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trau  -ma--tls.nl,  a.    |  TRAUMATIC.] 

Pttthol.:  The  condition  of  tho  system  occasioned 
by  a  grave  wound. 

*traunce,  s.    [TKAXOE.] 

*traunch,  r.  t.  [Fr.  tranrhcr=ti>  rut.]  To  cut 
up,  to  carve.  (Specif,  said  of  a  sturgeon,  i 

traunt,  r.  /.  [Dutch  lranten  =  tn  walk  slowly; 
Irani  — &  walk.]  To  carry  about  wares  for  sale;  to 
hawk. 

"  [He]  had  some  trainitiny  chapman  lo  his  syre, 
That  trautiqued  both  by  water  and  by  tire." 

lilt.  Hall:   S".l/f-*.  iv.  L'. 

traunt  -er,  subst.  [Eng.  traunt ;  -er.]  Om1  who 
hawks  about  wares  for  sale ;  a  hawker,  a  peddler. 

traut  -wln-lte  (au  as<Jw),  s.  [After  J.  C.  Traut- 
winejsuff.  -ite(Min.').} 

Min. :  A  microcrystalline  mineral,  occurring  in 
crystals,  the  system  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  Hardness,  1-2 ;  color,  green ;  luster, 
dull;  streak,  light-gray.  Analysis  yielded  :  Silica, 
21'78;  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  38'39;  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  13-29;  alumina,  0-81 ;  lime,  18'58;  magnesia, 
7'88;losson  ignition,  O'll  =  10tr84.  Occurs  on  chro- 
mite  in  Monterey  Co.,  California. 

tra  va -do,  trav -at,  s.  [8p.]  A  heavy  squall, 
with  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  lightning,  and  rain.  It 
commences  with  a  black  cloud  iu  calm  weather  and 
a  clear  sky. 

trav  -all,  *trav-ayl,  *trav-ail-len,  *tra-Yell, 
*trav-ell,  r.  i.  &  t.  |Fr.  travailler,  from  travail  = 
toil,  labor.]  [TRAVAIL,  «.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  toil;  to  labor  with  pain. 

"All  ye  traueilett  and  ben  charged."—  tt'ui-liffe:  Mutt 
it.  28. 

2.  To  suffer  tho  pains  of  childbirth  ;  to  be  in  labor 
or  parturition. 


traveler's  joy 


"She  being  with  child  cried,  travailing  in  birth,  and 
pained  to  be  delivered."—  Revelation  xii.  2. 

B.  Trans. :  To  harass,  to  trouble,  to  tire. 

"  What  travelist  [diseasest,  Bible,  1551;  troublest,  A.  V.l 
thou  the  maystir  fe'rther?"—  WycUffe:  Mark  v.  36. 

trav  -ail,  *trav-ayl,  *trav-el,  *trav-ell.  nubst. 
[Fr.  frovatZ=toil,  labor,  fatigrue,  a  travo  for  horses, 
from  Lat.  trabem^  accus.  of  trabx,  trabes=n  beam  ; 
cf.  Ital.  travaglio;  Sp.trabajo;  Port.trabalho=(\) 
an  obstacle  or  impediment ;  (2)  toil,  labor ;  O.  Ital. 
trauaglio=G.  pen  for  cattle;  Wei.  £ra/aei=travail, 
labor,  toil.  Travail  and  travel  are  doublets.] 

1.  Labor  with  pain ;  severe  exertion,  toil. 

"  What  think' st  thou  of  our  empire  now,  though  earn'd 
With  travail  difficult?"  Milton:  P,  L.,  i.  593. 

2.  Spec.:  Tho  pains  of  childbirth;  parturition. 

"  [She]  locked  her  secret  in  her  breast, 
And  died  in  travail,  unconfessed." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the.  Lake,  iii.  5. 

*trav  -aiMSr,  subst.  {Eng.travail,  v. ;  •er.'}  One 
who  toils  or  works  ;  a  toiler,  a  worker. 

"  Earnest  travaillers  for  the  people's  behoof  and  prof- 
ite."— Udall:  Luke  xx. 

*tra-vail -OU8,  a.  {Eng.  travail;  -otw.]  Causing 
labor  or  travail ;  laborious,  toilsome,  wearisome. 

trave,  *trewe,  s.  [O.  Fr.  traf=a  beam  ;  Fr.  tref, 
from  Lat.  trabem,  accus.  of  trabs,  trabes=&  beam  ; 
Fr.  enf  rarer  =  to  shackle  or  fetter  the  legs;  entravea 
—shackles,  fetters.]  [TBAVAIL, «.] 

*1.  A  cross-beam  ;  a  beam  or  timber-work  crossing 
a  building. 

"  The  ceiling  and  traven  are,  after  the  Turkish  manner, 
richly  painted  and  gilded."— Maundrell:  Travels,  \>.  125. 

2.  A  wooden  frame  or  stocks  to  confine  a  horso  or 
ox  while  shoeing. 

"She  s  prong  as  a  colt  doth  in  the  trave." 

fttaucfr:  C.  T.,  3,282. 

travel,  *trav-ail,  *  trav-eil,  v.  i.  &t.  [The 
same  word  as  travail  (q.  v.).J 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  labor,  to  toil,  to  travail. 

"If  we  labor  to  maintain  truth  and  reason,  let  not  any 
think  that  we  travel  about  a  matter  not  needful." — 
Hooker. 

2.  To  pass  or  make  a  journey  from  one  place  to 
another,  either  on  foot  or  horseback,  or  on  any  con- 
veyance, as  a  ship,  carriage,  &c. ;  to  go  to  or  visit 
distant  or  foreign  places  ;  to  journey. 

"  Like  a  thirsty  train 
That  long  have  traveled  through  H  desert  plain." 

Dryden :    Virgil ;  Georgia  iv.  147. 

3.  flperif.:  To  go  about  from  place  to  place  or  to 
make  journeys   for   tho  purpose  of   soliciting   or 
obtaining  orders  for  goods,  collecting  accounts,  <fec., 
for  a  commercial  firm  ;  as,  He  travels  for  such  and 
snch  a  firm. 

4.  To  proceed,  move,  pass,  or  advance  in  any  way  ; 
to  make  progress. 

"Time  travels  in  divert*  puces  with  divers  persona  " — 
fihakesji.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 


1.  To  journey  over ;  to  traverse. 

"Thither  to  arrive 
I  trni-t-l  this  profound."  Milton.  I'.  L.,  ii.  980. 

*2.  To  ran-"  or  force  to  journey. 

"There  are  other  privileges  granted  unto  most  of  the 
corporations,  that  they  shall  not  be  charged  with  gar- 
risons, nnd  they  Khali  not  be  traveled  forth  of  their  own 
franchises."— Spenser;  State  of  Ireland. 

trav  -$1,  8.    [TRAVEL,  v.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  Labor,  toil,  travail. 

"  The  saints  ye  kneel  to,  hear,  and  ease  your  travels." 
Beaum.  &  Flet.:  The  Pilgrim,  i. 

*2.  Parturition;  the  pains  of  childbirth. 

"  A  woman  that  will  sing  a  catch  in  her  travel" 

Heaum.it  Flet.:  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  ii. 

3.  The  act  of  traveling  or  journeying;  a  journey- 
ing to  distant  or  foreign  places. 

"  Travel  in  the  younger  sort  is  a  part  of  education."  — 
Bacon.-  Essays;  Of  Travel. 

4.  (PI,):  An  account  of  occurrences  and  observa- 
tions made  during  a  journey ;  a  book  descriptive  of 
places  seen  and  observations  made  while  traveling. 

II.  Technically: 

\.  Steam:  Tho  distance  which  tho  slide-valve 
travels  in  one  direction  for  each  stroke  of  the 
piston. 

2.  The  length  of  stroke  of  any  object.  Also  known 
as  the  excursion. 

"travel- soiled,  adj.  Having  the  clothes,  Ac., 
soiled  with  traveling. 

"All  dripping  from  the  recent  flood, 
Panting  and  travel-soiled  he  stood." 

Scott-  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  21. 

travel-stained,  a.    Travel-soiled  (q.  v.). 
"Their  trarel~»tained  garments  are  all  laid  down." 
Mary  Leslie,-  Gathering  Home. 

*travel- tainted,  a.    Fatigued  with  traveling. 

"I  have  foundered  nine  score  and  odd  posts,  and  here 
travel-tainted  as  I  am,  have,  in  my  pure  and  immaculate 
valor,  taken  Sir  John  Coleville."— Shakesn  •  Ilenrii  IV 
l>t.  It.,  iv.  3. 

trav  -eled,  trav -elled,/>a.  p«r.  &  a.  [TRAVEL, i'.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  tho  verb.) 

B.  -4s  adjective : 

1.  Having  made  journeys  or  travels ;  having 
gained  knowledge  or  experience  by  traveling. 

"A  well  travelled  knight  and  well  known." — Berners.- 
Froissart;  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  clxviii. 

*2.  Carried  to  distant  parts. 
"  Our  travelVd  banners  fanning  southern  climes.'1 
Young.-  On  Public  Affairs. 

3.  Experienced,  knowing. 

trav  -el-er,  trav -eMSr,  *trav-ail-ler,  *tra- 
veil-er,  s.    [Fr.  travailleur.]    [TRAVEL,  u.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  travels;  one  who  makes  journeys  or 
who  is  on  his  way  from  placo  to  place ;  a  wayfarer. 

"  This  was  a  common  opinion  among  the  Gentiles,  that 
the  gods  sometimes  assumed  human  whupe,  and  conversed 
upon  earth  with  strangers  and  travellers."— Bent  ley:  Ser- 
mons. 

2.  A    boua-fido     traveler. 

[BONA-FIDK.] 

3.  One-   who     visits     foreign 
countries ;    one   who    explores 
places  or  regions  more  or  less 
unknown. 

4.  One  who  travels  from  place 
to  place  soliciting  orders  for  a 
mercantile  house;  a  commer- 
cial traveler. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  An    iron    thimble, 
ring,  or  grommot  adapted  to 
slide  on   a  bar,  spar,  or  rope. 
A  large  ring  of  this  kind  is  fit- 
ted on   the   bowsprit  of  a  cutter,  tho  jib  tack  is 
hooked  to  it,  and  it  is  hauled  in  or  out  to  suit  jibs 
of  various  sizes. 

2.  Mach.:  A  traveling-crane  (q.  v.). 

3.  Spinning:  A  small  open  ring  or  metallic  loop 
about  the  race  of  a  ring,  used  in  ring  spinning- 
frames. 

*lf  To  tip  the  traveler:  To  humbug,  in  reference 
to  the  marvelous  tales  of  travelers. 

"Aha!  dost  thou  tip  me  the  traveler,  my  boy?" — Smollett- 
Sir  L.  Greaves,  ch.  vi. 

traveler's  joy,  s. 

Rot. :  The  genus  Clematis  (q.  v.l ,  spec— 

(1)  C.  vitalba.  Gerard  seems  to  have  invented  th& 

popular  name    to   indicate  the  adornment  of  the 

hedges  by  means  of  these  flowers,  and  the  pleasure 

thus  afforded  to  travelers.     (Britten  <£  Holland.} 


Traveler. 


boll,     b<Sy;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     jell,     chorus, 
-ciau,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  chun; 


9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die.    &c.  =  bel,     del! 


traveler's  tree 
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traversellite 


(2)  C.  I'i'oma,  a  North  American  species,  climb- 
ing, with  piunately-compouud  leaves  and  a  large, 
solitary,  campanulato,  nodding  flower  of  purple  or 
violet  color.  It  was  introduced  into  Europe  as  a 
garden  plant  in  1730. 

traveler's  tree,  s. 

Botany'  Urania  speciosa,  called  also  Ravenala 
Hiadagascariensis,  the  Ravenala  of  Madagascar,  in 
the  forests  of  which  it  grows.  It  is  a  kind  of 
plantain.  The  large,  fan-shaped  leaves  are  hollowed^ 
out  at  their  point  of  insertion  into  a  spacious  cav-* 
ity,  in  which  water  is  caught  and  retained,  so  as  to 
be  available  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  passing 
traveler,  whence  the  English  name.  A  dye  is  made 
from  the  capsules,  and  an  essential  oil  is  expressed 
from  the  aril  of  the  seed. 

trav -el-Ing,  trav -el-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  subst. 
[TRAVEL,  r.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  used  in  travel ;  as,  a  traveling 
suit,  a  traveling  bag,  or  the  like. 

2.  Incurred  in  travel ;  as,  traveling  expenses. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  one  who  travels  or  jour- 
neys; travel. 

"Travelling  is  a  very  proper  part  of  the  education  of  our 
youth." — Chesterfield:  Common  .s>»sc,  No.  93. 

traveling-bag,  s.    A  satchel  or  carpetbag, 
traveling-belt  propeller, .-. 
Marine:  A  form  of  propeller   in  which    a    belt 
traverses  over  twin-wheels. 

•traveling- carriage,  s.  A  large  four-wheeled 
carriage  used  by  persons  of  distinction  for  travel- 
ing before  the  introduction  of  railways, 

"The  Earl's  heavy  travelling-carriage  at  length  rolled 
clattering  up  the  courtyard. "—Lytton.-  Gvaolphiii,  ch.  Jtvi, 

traveling-crane,  s.  A  crane  for  lifting  weights, 
fixed  on  a  truck  which  moves  on  rails,  on  top  of 
a  frame  or  building. 


Traveling-crane. 

traveling-forge,  s.  The  wagon,  with  its  tools 
and  stores,  which  accompanies  a  battery  of  field- 
artillery  for  the  purpose  of  repairs. 

Hrav'-ers,  adv.  &s.    [Fr.]    [TRAVERSE,  a.] 

A.  As  adv. :  Across,  atliwart. 

"The  erle  Lazuran  caused  forestesand  hyghe  trees  to  be 
hewen  downe,  and  layde  trauers  one  ouer  another."— 
llerners;  Froissart;  Cronyclt't  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xli. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  skeleton-frame  which  holds  the 
bobbins  of  yarn,  which  are  wound  therefrom  on  to 
the  warp-frame. 

trav  -e"rs  a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  traverse,  v. ;  -a&Ze.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  traversed  or  crossed. 

"  The  rains  are  then  over,  the  country  easily  traversable 
for  ponies."— Field,  Jan.  16,  1886. 

2.  Capable  of  being  traversed  or  denied. 

"But  whether  that  presentment  be  traversable,  vide 
Stamford." — Hale:  Pleas  of  the  Croirn,  ch.  xxvi. 

trav-Srse,  *trav-ers,  a.,  adi\  &s.  [Fr. /rarer* 
(in.),  traverse  (f.)=across,  crosswise;  trai'erse=& 
cross-way,  a  hindrance;  traverser=  to  cross  or  pass 
over,  to  thwart,  from  Lat.  transver8itx=lai<\  across ; 
frcms=across,  and  versus,  pa. par.  of  verto=tv  turn  ; 
Sp.  transverso,  trasverso;  Ital.  trasverso. } 

A.  As  adj.:  Lying    or  being  across;  being  in  a 
direction  across  something  else. 

"Oak,  and  the  like  true  hearty  timber,  being  strong  in 
all  positions,  may  be  better  trusted  in  cross  and  traverse 
vrQTk."— Reliquiae  Wottonianrr,  p.  11. 

B.  As  adv.:  Athwart,  across,  crosswise. 

"He  through  the  armed  lilt's 
Darts  his  experienced  eye,  and  soon  traverse 
The  whole  battalion  views  their  order  due." 

Milton:  P.   L.,  i.  568. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Anything  lying  or  being  across  something  else; 
a  cross  or  transverse  piece. 

2.  Something  placed  or  drawn  across,  as  a  curtain 
or  the  like ;  a  sliding  screen. 

"Men  drinken  and  the  tracers  drawe  anon; 
The  bride  iabronghta-bed  as  still  asston." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,691. 


3.  Something  that  crosses,  thwarts,  or  obstructs; 
a  cru<s,  an  impediment. 

"That  religion  is  best  which  is  incorporated  with  the 
actions  and  common  tra rente.*  of  our  life." — Bp.  Taylor: 
Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

4.  A  fetter. 

"After  that  he  (the  Devill)  had  fettered  the  worM  in 
the  t  raver  A  of  his  toils."— Fardle  vf  Facions,  p.  13.  (Pref.) 

5.  The    act    of    traversing    or    traveling    over; 
passage. 

"  In  the  first  of  those  traverses  we  were  not  able  to  pen- 
etrate so  far  north  by  eight  or  ten  leagues." — Couk:  Third 
Voyage,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  i. 

6.  A  turning,  a  trick. 

"Many  shiftes  and  subtile  traverses  were  overwrought 
by  this  occasion." — Proceedings  against  (jfarnet  (1606). 

II.  Technically: 

1,  Arch.:  A  transverse  piece  in  a  timber  roof;  a 
gallery   or   loft  of  communication  in  a  church  or 
other  large  build- 
ing. 

2.  Fort. ;  A  short 
embankment   of 
earth  thrown  up  to 
intercept  an  enfilad- 
ing  fire.    They    are 
placed  on  the  terre- 
plein,  be  two  en  the 
guns  on  the  ban- 
quette,   in  the  cov- 
ered way,  before  the 
door   of    a    maga- 
zine, or  wherever 
there  is   room    and 
their   protection    is 
necessary. 

"  Covering  each  gate 
is  a  traverse,  or  cre- 
ne  1  a  t  e  d  barbican,  of 


Traverse. 

A.  Traverse  constructed  of 
earth,  revetted  with  gabion*, 
fascines,  and  sand-bags  .  B. 
Gabion  and  fascine  revetment; 
c.  Embrasure  ;  D.  Gun  plat- 
form. 


the  same  construction 
as  the  walls." — London 
Standard. 

3.  Geom.:    A   line 

lying  across  a  figure  or  other  lines ;  a  transversal. 

4.  Eng.  Law:  A  denial  of  what  the  opposite  party 
has  advanced  in  any  stage  of  the  pleadings.    When 
the  traverse  or  denial  comes  from  the  defendant  the 
issue  is  tendered  in  this  manner,  "and  of  this  he 
puts  himself  on  the  country."    When  the  traverse 
lies  on  the  plaintiff  he  prays  **  this  may  be  inquired 
of  by  the  country."    The  technical  words  introduc- 
ing a  traverse  are  absquehoc^  without  this— that  is, 
without  this  which  follows. 

"  These  traverses  were  greatly  enlarged  and  regulated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  subject."—  Blackstone;  Comment,, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  17. 

5.  Naut. :  The  zigzag  line  or  track  described  by  a 
ship  when  compelled  by  contrary  winds  to  sail  on 
different  courses. 

6.  Ordn.:  The  horizontal  sweep  of  a  gun  to  com- 
mand different  points. 

If  Traverse  of  an  indictment : 
English  Law : 

1.  The  denial  of  an  indictment  by  a  plea  of  not 
guilty. 

2.  The  postponement  of  the  trial  of  an  indictment 
after  a  plea  of  not  guilty  thereto ;  a  course  now  pro- 
hibited by  statute. 

traverse-board,  s. 

Naut.:  A  circular  board  marked  with  the  com- 
pass-points, and  having  holes  and  pegs  to  indicate 
the  course  by  which  the  ship  has  been  sailing.  It  is 
used  for  recording  the  courses  run  during  a  watch. 

traverse-circle,  s. 

1.  Fort.:  A  circular  track  on  which  the  chassis 
traverse-wheels  of  a  barbette  carriage,  mounted 
with  a  center  or  rear  pintle,  run  while  the  gun  is 
being  pointed;  the  arrangement  enabling  it  to  be 
directed  to  any  point  of  the  horizon.    In  permanent 
fortifications  it  is  of  iron,  and  is  let  into  the  stone- 
work; in  field-works  it  is  frequently  made  up  of 
pieces  of  timber  mitered  together  and  imbedded  in 
the  earth. 

2.  Naut.:  A  metallic  circle  let  into  the  upper  deck 
of  a  war  vessel  for  the  wheels  of  a  pivot-gun  car- 
riage to  traverse  on. 

traverse-drill,  *. 

1.  A  drill  for  boring  slots.    Either  the  drill  or  the 
work    has    a   lateral   motion    after   the   depth  is 
attained. 

2.  A  drill  in  which  the  stock  has  a  traverse  motion 
for  adjustment. 

traverse-sailing,  a. 

Naut.:  The  case  in  plane  sailing  where  a  ship 
makes  several  courses  in  succession,  the  track  being 
zigzag,  and  the  directions  of  it  several  times  trav- 
ersing or  lying  more  or  less  athwart  each  other. 
For  all  these  actual  courses  and  distances  a  single 
equivalent  imaginary  course  and  distance  may  be 
found,  which  the  ship  would  have  described  had 


she  sailed  direct  for  the  place  of  destination ;  find' 
ing  this  single  course  is  called  working  or  resolving 
a  traverse,  and  is  effected  by  trigonometrical  com- 
putation or  by  the  aid  of  the  traverse-table  (q.  v.). 

traverse-saw,  subst.  A  cross-cutting  saw  which 
moves  on  ways  across  the  piece. 

traverse-table,  s. 

1.  Naut,:  A  table  by  means  of  which  the  differ- 
ence of  latitude   and  departure  corresponding  to 
any  given  course  and  distance  may  bo  found  by 
inspection.    It  contains  the  lengths  of  the  two  sides 
of  a  right-angled  triangle,  usually  for  every  quarter 
of  a  degree  of  angle,  and  for  all  lengths  of  the 
hypotenuse  from  1  to  100. 

2.  Rail.:  A  platform  on  which  cars  are  shunted 
from  one  track  to  another  of  a  switch-table. 

traverse-warp  machine,  s.  A  form  of  bobbin- 
net  machine,  so  called  from  the  warp  traversing 
instead  of  the  carriages.  Principally  used  forspot- 
ted  lace,  blond  edgings,  and  imitation  thread  laces. 

trav  -erse,  r.  t.  &  i.    [TRAVERSE,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  cross ;  to  lay  or  place  in  a  cross  direction. 

"  Myself  and  such 

As  slept  within  the  shadow  of  your  power, 
Have  wandered  with  our  travera'd  arms,  and  breathed 
Our  sufferance  vainly."  Shakesp.  •.  Trmon,  v.  4. 

2.  To  wander  over ;  to  travel  over ;  to  cross  or 
pass  over  in  traveling* 

"  Copses  they  traverse,  brooks  they  cross, 
Strain  up  the  bank  and  o'er  the  moss." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  20. 

3.  To  cross  by  way  of  opposition ;  to  thwart,  to 
obstruct;  to  bring  to  nought. 

"The  squadron  fitted  out  by  the  court  of  Spain  to  at- 
tend our  motions,  and  traverse  our  projects.  — Anson: 
Voyages,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

*4.  To  pass  over  and  view;  to  survey  carefully ;  to 
review. 

"My  purpose  is  to  traverse  the  nature,  principles,  and 
properties  of  this  detestable  vice,  ingratitude."— South. 

5.  To  deny ;  as,  to  traverse  a  statement.    [II.  2.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  To  plane  in  a  direction  across  the  grain 
of  the  wood ;  as,  to  traverse  a  board. 

2.  Law:   To  deny  what  the  opposite  party  has 
alleged.    When  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  advances 
new  matter,  he  avers  it  to  be  true,  and  traverses 
what  the  other  party  has  affirmed. 

"  It  was  the  duty  of  the  plaintiff  where  the  meaning  was 
traversed,  as  in  this  case,  to  prove  what  the  meaning  was." 
— London  Daily  Telegraph, 

3.  Ordn. :  To  turn  and  point  in  any  direction ;  as, 
to  traverse  a  gun. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  turn,  as  on  a  pivot ;  to  move  or  turn  round  ; 
to  swivel ;  as,  The  needle  of  a  compass  traverses. 

*2.  To  walk,  to  pass,  to  move. 

"  They  watched  the  motions  of  some  foe. 
Who  traversed  on  the  plain  below." 

Scott:  Xarmton,  vi.  18. 
II.  Technically: 

*1.  Fencing:  To  use  the  posture  or  motions  of 
opposition  or  counteraction. 

"To  see  thee  fight,  to  eeethee  join,  toseetheefmr*rs«." 
—Shakesp.;  Merry  Wives,  ii.  8. 

2.  Manage :  To  walk  or  move  crosswise,  as  a  horso 
that  throws  his  croup  to  one  side  and  his  head  to 
the  other. 

If  (1)  To  traverse  an  indictment:  [TRAVERSE,  a.  If .] 

(2)  To  traverse  a  yard  : 
Naut.:  To  brace  it  aft. 

(3)  Traverse  of  an  office : 

English  Law:  Proof  that  an  inquisition  made  of 
lands  or  goods  by  the  escheator  is  defective  and 
untruly  made.  ( IVharton.) 

trav  -ersed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [TRAVERSE,  r.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.)' 

B.  ^s  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Crossed,  passed  over. 

2.  Her. :  Turned  to  the  sinister  side  of  the  shield. 

trav-er-sell  -ite,   s.    [After  Traversella,  Pied- 
mont, where  found ;  suff.  -ite  (Jfm.).J 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  variety  of  pyroxene  (q.  v.),  containing  little 
or  no  alumina,  occurring  in  long,  transparent  crys- 
tals, with   marked  longitudinal  striae,  frequently 
green  and  colorless  at  opposite  ends. 

2.  A  leek-green  pyroxene  (q.  v.),  opaque,  with  a 
fibrous  structure,  frequently  terminating  in  asbcs- 
tiform  threads. 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wSt,     he're,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    str,     marine;   go,    p8t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     son;     mute,    cub,     cUre,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  few. 
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tr&V'-e"rs-e"r,  *.    [Eng.  travers(e),  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang, :  One  who  traverses ;  a  traveler. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  One  who  traverses  or  denies  a  plea;  a 
prisoner,  or  person  indicted. 

2.  Rail.  Eng.:  A  traverse  table  (q.  v.). 

trav  -ers-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a.    [TRAVERSE,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t&  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
Yerb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  one  who  traverses. 

traversing-bed  planer,  *. 

Wood-work. :  A  planer  in  which  the  bed  carrying 
the  work  is  caused  to  traverse  beneath  the  revolv- 
ing cutters,  instead,  as  is  usually  the  case,  of  the 
work  being  advanced  over  the  stationary  table. 

traversing-jack,  s. 

1.  A  jack  used  for  engines  or  carriages  upon  the 
rails. 

2.  A  lifting  apparatus,  the  standard  of  which  has 
a  movement  on  its  bed,  enabling  it  to  be  applied  to 
different  parts  of  an  object,  or  used  for  shifting 
objects  horizontally  without  moving  the  bed. 

traversing-plate,  s. 

Ordn, :  A  plate  at  the  hinder  part  of  a  gun-car- 
riage where  the  handspike  is  applied  to  traversing 
the  piece. 

traversing-platform,  s. 

Fort. :  A  platform  provided  for  guns  which  are 
pivoted  so  as  to  sweep  the  horizon,  or  a  part  of  it. 

traversing -pulley,  s.  A  pulley  so  arranged  as 
to  traverse  upon  a  rope  or  rod.  It  is  used  in  com- 
municating by  a  rope  between  a  stranded  ship  and 
the  shore ;  in  conveying  bricks  or  building  mate- 
rials on  to  a  scaffold  or  building,  and  other  similar 
purposes. 

trav  -e"r-tlne,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  tiburtine,  the 
lapis  tiburtinus  of  Vitruviusand  Pliny.] 

Min.  <fr  Petrol. :  A  cellular  calc-tufa,  deposited 
by  waters  holding  much  carbonate  of  lime  in  solu- 
tion. Near  Tivoli  it  is  of  extraordinary  thickness. 

*tra-vest  ,  v.  t.  [TRAVESTY.]  To  make  a  trav- 
esty on ;  to  travesty. 

"I  see  poor  Lucan  traveatfd,  not  appareled  in  his 
Roman  toga,  but  under  the  cruel  sheerti  of  an  English 
tailor."— Be ntley:  Phileleutherus  Ltpsiensis,  §  64. 

trav  -es-t£,  *tray-es-tle,  a.  As.  [Fr.  travesti, 
pa.  par.  of  se  travestir=to  disguise  one's  self:  tra- 
(Lat.  trans)  =  across  (hence  implying  change)  and 
vestir  (Lat.  vestio}  =  to  clothe.] 

*A.  As  adj. :  Having  an  unusual  dress ;  disguised 
in  dress,  so  as  to  bo  ridiculous ;  travestied. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A   literary   term  used  to  denote  a  burlesque 
treatment  of  a  subject  which  has  been  originally 
handled  in  a  lofty  or  serious  style.    It  differs  from 
-a  parody  in  that  in  travesty  the  character  and  the 
subject-matter     remain    substantially    the   same, 
while  the  language  becomes  grotesque,  frivolous, 
and  absurd,  whereas  in  a  parody  the  subject-mat- 
ter and  characters  are  changed,  and  the  language 
and  stylo  of  the  original  humorously  imitated. 

"  Accusing  him  in  very  high  and  sober  terms  of  pro- 
fanenesB  and  immorality  on  a  mere  report  from  Edm. 
Curl],  that  he  was  authorof  a/rares^>on  the  first  psalm." 
—Pope:  Dunciad,  bk.  ii.,  Rem.  on  v.  268. 

2.  An  unintentional  burlesque;  a  misrepresenta- 
tion so  gross  as  to  bo  ridiculous. 

trav  -Ss-tjf,  v.  t.  [TRAVESTY,  a.]  To  make  a 
travesty  on ;  to  treat  so  as  to  render  ridiculous,  as 
something  that  has  originally  been  handled  iu  a 
lofty  and  serious  style ;  to  burlesque ;  to  parody. 

"  It  need  not  be  said  that  it  went  immeasurably  beyond 
the  facts,  which  it  absolutely  distorted  and  travestied." — 
Condon  Daily  Telegraph. 

trav  -is,  *trav-eis,  s.    [TRAVE.] 

1.  The  same  as  TRAVE  (1). 

2.  The  same  as  TRAVE  (2). 

3.  A  partition  between  two  stalls  in  a  stable, 
trawl,  v.  i.  _TO.  Fr.  trauler,  troller=t(t  go  hither 

-and  thither;  Fr.  troler=to  drag  about.]    To  fish 
•with  a  trawl-net. 

"  There  are  Borne  good  plaice  now  to  be  taken  in  our 
bays  by  trawling."— Field,  Aug.  27,  1887. 

trawl,  s.    [TRAWL,  r.] 

1.  A  long  line,   sometimes  upward  of  a  mile  in 
length,  from  which  short  lines  with  baited  hooks 
are  suspended,   used  in  cod,  ling,  haddock,  and 
mackerel  fishing. 

2.  A  trawl-net  (q.  v.). 

trawl-beam,  s.  The  wooden  beam  by  which  the 
mouth  of  a  trawl-net  is  kept  extended.  It  is  usually 
about  forty  feet  long. 

trawl-boat,  s. 

Naut. :  A  boat  used  in  fishing  with  trawl-nets. 


trawl-head,  s.  One  of  two  upright  iron  frames 
at  either  extremity  of  the  trawl-beam,  which  assist 
by  their  weight  to  keep  the  trawl-net  on  the 
ground. 

trawl-net,  s.  A  net  dragged  along  tho  sea-bot- 
tom to  gather  forms  of  marine  life.  It  is  a  dredge, 
and  is  made  of  heavy  and  coarse  materials  for 
oystermen,  and  of  various  kinds  and  sizes  for  nat- 
uralists. 

trawl-roller,  s.  A  roller  having  a  number  of 
grooves  cut  in  its  periphery,  and  attached  to  the 
side  of  tho  wherry  or  dory,  and  over  which  the 
trawls  are  drawn  into  tho  boat. 

trawl-warp,  s.  A  rope  passing  through  a  block 
and  used  iu  dragging  a  trawl-net. 

trawl  -er,  s.    [Eng.  trawl,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  trawls;  one  who  fishes  with  a  trawl- 
net. 

2.  A  fishing  vessel  which  uses  a  trawl-net. 

"The  trawlers  on  a  few  occasions  have  delivered  from 
sixty  to  a  hundred  dozen  hake."— Field,  April  4,  1885. 

*trawler-man,  s.  A  fisherman  who  used  unlaw- 
ful arts  or  engines  to  catch  fish.  (Coivell.) 

trawl -Ing.  s.  [TRAWL,  v.]  The  act  or  process 
of  fishing  with  a  trawl-net.  It  is  tho  mode  usually 
adopted  for  deep-sea  fishing,  the  fish  generally 
caught  being  cod,  hake,  whiting,  andsoles.  Trawl- 
ing is  only  adapted  for  a  smooth  bottom,  as  a  rough 
bottom  would  destroy  the  net.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  a  modeof  catching  herrings  with  a  seine- 
net, 

IT  Trawling  inshore  or  in  estuaries  or  in  land- 
locked bays  is  generally  opposed  by  fishermen  who 
adopt  other  methods  of  operation.  They  believe 
that  it  destroys  the  spawn  of  food-fishes.  Experi- 
ments to  ascertain  tpe  actual  results  of  trawling 
have  been  carried  on  in  a  few  places,  but  the  mat- 
ter is  still  in  an  unsettled  state. 

tray  (1),  *trey,  *treie,  *treye,  s.  [A.S.  treg= 
a  tray ;  cogn.  with  troh=a  trough.] 

1.  A  small  shallow  trough  or  wooden  vessel,  some- 
times scooped  out  of  a  piece  of  timber  and  made 
hollow ;   used  for  various  domestic  purposes,    as 
kneading,  mincing,  &c. ;  a  trough  generally. 

"A  gardener,  of  peculiar  taste, 
On  a  young  hog  his  favor  plac'd, 
Who  fed  not  with  the  common  herd; 
His  tray  was  to  the  hall  preferr'd." 

Gay:  Fable  8. 

2.  A  flat  receptacle  for  handing  glasses,  dishes, 
Ac.    Known  by  names  indicating  material  or  pur- 
poses, as  papier-mache,  tin,  silver,  tea,  bread.   Also 
known  as  a  waiter,  or  salver. 

3.  (See  extract.) 

"I  have  heard  or  read  of  these  'wicker  hurdles'  being 
called  '  trays,'  but  I  do  not  now  recollect  in  what  district. 
I  do,  however,  remember  the  phrase,  '  the  sheep  showed 
well  in  the  trays,'  which  was  explained  to  mean  the  small 
square  pens  of  hurdles,  into  which,  at  auctions  or  lamb- 
ing time,  small  lots  of  sheep  are  separated." — Field,  Jan. 
23,  1886. 

*tray-trip,  s.  Some  kind  of  a  game  at  dice,  not 
now  understood. 

"Shall  I  play  my  freedom  at  tray-trip,  and  become  thy 
bondslave?" — Shakesp.;  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  6. 

tray  (2),  s,  [Fr.  £rois— three.]  A  projection  on 
the  antler  of  a  stag. 

"With  brow,  bay,  tray,  and  crockets  complete."— W. 
Black.  (Annandale. ) 

*traye,  s.  [A.  S.  treqa  =  vexation,  annoyance.] 
Trouble,  annoyance,  anger. 

^[  Half  in  traye  and  terre :  Half  in  sorrow,  half 
in  anger. 

*tre,  s.    [TREE,  s.] 

*trea9h  -er,  nreaph'-Sur,  *trech-our,*trecch- 
orr.  *trycll-or,  8.  [p.  Fr.  tricheor;  Vr.tricheur= 
a  trickster,  from  O.  Fr.  tricher,  trickier,  trecher=to 
cheat,  to  cozen,  from  M.  H.  (ier.  £recfeen=to  draw, 
push,  entice;  cf.  Dut.  trek=n  draugtit,  a  trick.] 
[TEICK,  «.]  A  traitor. 

"To  this  by  theym  was  answered,  that  they  myght  nat 
come  to  the  counsayll  of  trectiours  and  guylefull  men."  — 
Fabyan:  Chroni/cle,  ch.  ccxi. 

treach'-er-ous,  *trech-er-ous,  adj.  [English 
*treacher;  -ous.] 

1.  Characterized    by   or    acting  with  treachery; 
violating  allegiance,  traitorous ;  betraying  a  trust, 
disloyal. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  involving  treachery ;  of  the 
nature  of  treachery. 

"The  promontory  ...  I  numed  Traitor's  Head, 
from  the  treacherous*  behavior  of  itn  inhabitants." — Cook: 
Second  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

3.  Having  a  good,  fair,  or  sound  appearance,  but 
worthless  or  bad  in  character  or  nature ;  deceptive, 
illusory;  uot  to  be  depended  on;    as,  treacherous 
ice,  a  treacherous  memory. 


trSagh  -Sr-OUS-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  treacherous;  -ly.] 
In  a  treacherous  manner;  by  violating  allegiance 
or  faith  pledged;  perfidiously,  faithlessly,  traitor- 
ously. 

"  Like  to  a  spaniell  wayting  carefully 
Lest  any  should  betray  his  lady  treacherously." 

Spencer:  F.  Q.,  V.  vi.  26. 

treach  -er-ous-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  treacherous; 
-ness.  1  The  quality  or  state  of  being  treacherous; 
broach  of  allegiance  or  faitli ;  faithlessness,  per- 
fidiousness,  deceptiveness. 

trSac.li  -e"r-£,  *  trech-er-ie,  *  trecch-er-ye, 
*trech-er-y,  *trich-er-ie,  s.  [Fr.  tricherie.from 
tricher=to  cheat,  to  cozen.]  [TREACHER.]  Viola- 
tion of  allegiance,  orof  faith  orconfidence;  treason, 
perfidy,  treacherous  conduct. 

"  In  the  Cabal  itself  the  signs  of  disunion  and  treach- 
ery began  to  appear." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

"treach  -et-5ur,  subst.  [TREACHER.]  A  traitor. 
(Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.61.) 

trea  -de,  *trl  -a-cle,  a.  [Fr.  triacle,  from  ther~ 
iaque,  from  Latin  theriaca^  theriace=an  antidote 
against  the  bite  of  serpents  or  agaiust  poison,  from 
Gr.  Meri"afcos=belonging  to  wild  or  venomous  ani- 
mals; therion=a  wild  boast;  theriake=an  antidote 
against  the  bite  of  poisonous  animals.  Trench  says 
it  was  made  of  viper's  flesh,  and  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  tho  viper  mentioned  in  Acts  xxviii.  5  is 
called  thei-ion.]  [THERIAC.] 

*1.  An  alleged  antidote  to  the  venom  of  serpents 
and  other  poisonous  animals,  made  of  viper's  fish. 

"For  a  most  strong  treacle  against  these  venomous 
heresies  wrought  our  Savior  many  a  marvelous  miracle." 
~More:  Works;  Treaties  on  the  Passion,  p,  1,357. 

2.  The  spume    of   sugar   in   sugar-refineries;   so 
called  from  resembling  the  ancient  compound  in 
appearance  or  supposed  medicinal  properties.  Trea- 
cle is  obtained  in  refining  sugar ;  molasses  is  the 
drainings  of  crude  sugar.    The  terms,  however,  are 
frequently  used  as  synonymous. 

3.  A  saccharine  fluid,  consisting  of  the  inspissated 
juices  or  decoctions  of  certain  vegetables,  as  the1 
sap  of  the  birch,  sycamore,  &c. 

4.  Pharm.:  In  doses  of  a  teaspoonful  and  upward 
treacle  is  a  slight  laxative.    It  is  often  given  to 
children  in  combination  with  sulphur. 

H  English  treacle : 

Bot. :  Teucrium  Scordium. 

treacle-mustard,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Clypeola,  a  cruciferous  genus  (London, 
<fcc.).  (2)  Erytimum  cheiranthoides,  a  Britich  cru- 
cifer,  one  or  two  feet  high,  with  lanceolate  leaves, 
yellow  flowers,  and  short,  nearly  erect  pods.^  It  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  South  of  England,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  Watson  to  be  colonist.  So  named 
because  it  was  formerly  used  as  an  ingredient  in 
Venice  treacle,  a  vermifuge  once  much  in  vogue 
(Prior}.  (3)  Thlaspi  arvense  (Britten  <&  Holland). 

[TEE  ACLEWORT.  j 

treacle-water,  s.  A  compound  cordial,  distilled 
with  a  spirituous  menstruum  from  any  cordial  and 
sudorific  drugs  and  herbs,  with  a  mixture  of  Venice 
treacle  or  theriac. 

treacle  worm-seed,  s.    [TREACLE-MUSTARD  (2).] 

trea  -Cle-w6rt,  s.    [Eng.  treacle,  and  wort.~\ 

Bot.:  Thlaspi  arvense. 

trea'-ClJ,  a.  [Eng.  treacl(e);  -y.]  Composed  of 
or  resembling  treacle ;  of  tho  nature  of  treacle. 

tread,  *trede  (pa,  t.  *trad,  *trade,  trod;  pa.  par. 
*treden,  *troden,  trodden),  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  tredan 
(pa.  t.  treed,  pa.  par.  treden) ;  cogn.  with  Dutch 
treden;  Ger.  treten  (pa.  t.  trat,  pa.  par  getreten) ; 
Dan.  trcede;  Sw.  trada;  Goth.trudan  (pa.  t.  trath) ; 
Icel.  trodha  (pa.  t.  tradh,  pa,  par.  trodhinn).] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  set  the  foot  down  on  tho  ground;  to  press 
with  the  foot. 


"Tread  softly."—  Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv. 

2.  To  be  set  down  on  the  ground  ;  to  press. 

"  Every  place  whereon  the  soles  of  your  feet  shall  tread 
shall  be  yours."— Deut.  xi.  '21. 

3.  To  walk  or  move  with  a  moro  or  less  measured, 
stately,  guarded,  or  cautious  step. 

"[Ye  that]  stately  tread  or  lowly  creep." 

Milton.-  r.  /..,  v.  201. 

4.  To  move,  to  follow,  to  act. 

"Instead    of  treading  in   their   footsteps."— Iteynolds; 
Discourses,  vol.  i.,  disc.  2. 

5.  To  copulate.   (Now  said  only  of  tho  male  bird.) 

"When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws  ; 
When  turtles  tread. 

Shakesp,:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  step  on,  to  walk  on. 

"'Tis  hostile  ground  you  tread." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  TV.  900. 


boll,     b<5y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     5hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;     lion,     -gion   •-  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 
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treasurer 


2.  To  crush  under  the  foot ;  to  stamp  or  tram- 
ple on. 

"Through  thy  name  will  we  tread  them  under  that  rise 
ip  against  us." — Psalm  xliv.  5. 


up  aga 

3.  To  accomplish,  perform,  or  execute  with  the 
feet ;  to  walk,  to  dance. 

"They  have  measured  many  a  mile 
To  trend  a  measure  with  you  on  thit-  >-• 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor* *  Los/,  v.  2. 

4.  To  put  in  action  by  the  feet. 

"They  tread  their  wine-presses,  and  suffer  thirst," — 
Job  xiiv.  11. 

5.  To  copulate  with;   to  cover.      (Said  of  male 
birds.) 

"The  cock  that  treads  them." 

Shakesp.;  Passionate  Pilorim,  338. 

If  1.  To  tread  down:  To  crush  or  destroy,  as  by 
walking  or  stamping  on. 

"  Tread  down  the  wicked."—  Job  i\.  12. 

2.  To  tread  on  (or  upon) : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  stamp  or  trample  on ;  to  set  the  foot 
on,  as  in  contempt. 

"  Triumphantly  t read  on  thy  country's  ruin, 
And  bear  the  palm." 

Shakesp.:  Corivtatms,  v.  3. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  follow  closely. 

3.  To  tread  on  (or  upon)  the  Jieete  of:  To  follow 
close  upon. 

"  With  many  hundreds  treadiny  on  hie  heels." 

Shakeap.:  King  John,  iv.  2 

4.  To  tread  out : 

(1)  To  press  out  with  the  feet  by  stamping. 

"  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out 
the  corn." — Deuteronomy  xxv.  4. 

(2)  To  destroy,  extinguish,  or  put  out  by  stamp- 
ing or  treading  on. 

"  A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VS.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  8. 

5.  To  tread  the  stage   (or  boards) :   To  act  as  a 
stage-player ;  to  play  in  a  drama. 

6.  To  tread  under  foot: 

fl)  Lit.:  To  tread  or  stamp  on. 
(2)  Fig. :  To  set  the  foot  on,  as  in  contempt;  to 
treat  with  contempt. 

7.  To  tread  water :  In  swimming,  to  move  the  feet 
and  hands  regularly  up  and  down,  while  keeping 
the  body  in  an  erect  position,  in  order  to  keep  the 
head  above  the  water,  as  when  a  swimmer  is  tired 
or  the  like. 

trSad,  s,    [TREAD,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  step,  a  stepping,  a  footstep;  a  pressing  with 
the  feet ;  walk. 

"  He  could  hear,  like  a  sentinel's  tread, 
The  watchful  night-wind." 

Longfellow:  Landlord's  Tale. 

2.  Manner  of  stepping;  as,  That  horse  has  a  good 
tread, 

*3.  Way, track,  path,  road. 
"Cromwell  is  the  king's  secretary  ;  further. 
Stands  in  the  gap  and  tread  for  more  preferment." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV//.,  v.  1. 

4.  The  act  of  copulating  in  birds. 

5.  The  cicatrice  or  germinating  point  on  the  yolk 
of  an  egg. 

6.  That  part  of  the  sole  of  a  boot  or  shoe  which 
touches  the  ground  iu  walking. 

7.  The  part  of  a  stilt  upon  which  the  foot  rests. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  The  flat  part  of  a  step. 

2.  Fort. :  The  top  of  the  banquette,  on  which  the 
soldiers  stand  to  fire. 

3.  Lathe:  The  upper  surface  of  the  bed  between 
the  Deadstock  and  the  back  center. 

4.  Railway: 

(\}  The  part  of  a  wheel  which  boars  upon  the 
rail. 

(2)  The  part  of  a  rail  upon  which  the  wheels 
bear. 

5.  Shipwright.:  The  length  of  a  ship'.-;  keel. 

6.  Vehicles:   The  bearing  surface  of  the  wheels 
of  a  carriage  or  of  the  runners  of  a  sled. 

*  tread -behind,  s.  A  doubling;  an  endeavor  to 
escape  by  doubling. 

"  His  tricks  and  tracks  and  trefid-f>ehind#." 

yajflor:  Reynard  the  Fm,  p.  20. 

tread-softly,  s. 

Bot.:    Cnidoscolus  stimulans;   a  euphorbiaceous 

?lant  growing  in  the  Southern  States  of  America. 
b  has  palmately-lobed  leaves,  with  spreading  hairs, 
which,  when  trodden  upon  by  the  bare  feet  of  the 
negroes,  sting  them  severely;  hence  the  English 
name. 

tread-wheel,  s.  A'wheel  turned  by  men  or  ani- 
mals, either  by  climbing  or  pushing  with  the  feet. 
In  one  form  employed  for  raising  water  a  rope  is 
wound  directly  around  the  axle,  and  has  a  bucket 


at  each  end;  these  are  alternately  raised  and 
lowered  by  reversing^  the  movement  of  the  wheel.  A 
form  of  tread-wheel  in  which  a  donkey  walks  inside 
of  a  large  wheel  is  used  in  pumping  from  the  deep 
well  of  Carisbrook  Castle,  England  ;  turn-spit  dogs 
were  formerly  used  in  turning  the  spit  upon  which 


Tread-wheel. 

meat  was  roasted ;  and  dops  are  employed  in  some 
dairies  to  turn  tbe  barrel-churns  or  agitate  the  ver- 
tical dashers  of  plunger-churns.  Like  the  modern 
treadmill,  the  tread-wheel  was  formerly  used  as  a 
means  of  punishment  and  prison  discipline. 

"At  one  of  the  provincial  prisons,  at  which  a  similar 
use  of  the  tread-whee I  was  made,  the  authorities  recently 
declared  that  they  could  buy  flour  cheaper  than  they  could 
grind  it."— London  Daily  News. 

tread  -er,  subst.  [Eng.  tread,  v;  -er.]  One  who 
treads. 

"The  treaders  shall  tread  out  no  wine  in  their  presses." 
— Isaiah  xvi.  10. 

tread  -le  (le  as  el),  *tred  -die,  *tred-yl,  subst. 
[A.  S.  tredeL]  [TREAD.] 

1.  A  foot-lever  connected  by  a  rod  to  a  crank  to 
give  motion  to  a  lathe,  sewing-machine,  circular 
saw,  or  other  small  mechanism.    A  treadle  is  dis- 
tinct from  a  pedal,  whose  use  is  in  musical  instru- 
ments to   raise  a    damper,  open  a  valve,  work  a 
bellows,  or  what  not,  and  is  not  designed  to  pro- 
duce a  rotary  motion. 

"While  with  her  foot  on  the  treadle  she  guided  the 
wheel."— Longfellow.  Miles  Standish,  Hi. 

2.  The  albuminous  cords  which  unite  the  yolk  of 
the  egg  to  the  white,  so  called  because  formerly 
believed  to  be  the  sperm  of  the  cock. 

tread  -mill,  s.  [Eng.  tread,  and  mill.]  A  wheel 
driven  by  the  weight  of  persons  treading  upon  the 
steps  of  the  periphery ;  originally  an  invention  of 
the  Chinese  to  raise  water  for  the  irrigation  of 
fields.  It  is  employed  in  some  prisons,  where  it 
forms  part  of  the  "hard  labor"  of  persons  con- 
victed. The  usual  form  is  awheel  sixteen  feetlong 
and  five  in  diameter,  several  such  wheels  beiug 
coupled  together  when  necessary  for  the  accomoda- 
tion  of  the  prisoners.  The  circumference  of  each 
has  twenty-four  TRES- 

equi-distant 
s  tep  s .  Each 
prisoner  works 
in  a  separate 
compartm  e  n  t, 
and  has  the 
benefi t  o f  a 
hand-rail.  The 
wheel  makes 
two  revolutions 
per  minute, 
which  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  ver- 
tical ascent  of 
thirty-two  feet. 
The  power  may 
be  utilized  in 
grinding  grain 
or  turning  ma- 
chinery. The 
treadmill  is  a  feature  of  English  prison  discipline, 
and  sometimes  is  not  revolved  to  any  useful  effect, 
a  brake  being  simply  attached  to  the  axle,  forming 
a  seat  for  the  warder,  who  regulates  the  work  or 
speed  by  moving  toward  or  from  the  outer  end  of 


-- 


Treadmill. 


the  lever.  Its  use,  as  part  of  the  machinery  of 
**  hard  labor  "  in  prisons,  is  now  greatly  restricted, 
as  the  weak  and  strong  are  by  it  compelled  to  equal 
exertion. 

Hreague,  subst.  [Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  tregua;  Low 
Latin  treuga,  from  Old  H.  German  triutca;  Goth. 
triggva.]  [TRUCB,  TRUE.]  .  A  truce. 

"She  them  besought,  during  their  quiet  treague, 
Into  her  lodgings  to  repaire  awnile." 

Spenser:  F.Q.,  II.  ii.  33. 

treas, -6n,  *trais-on,  nrays-on,  *treis-on, 
*treis-un,  *tres-on,  nres-oun,  a.  [O.  Fr.  traixon 
(Fr.  trahison)t  from  Lat.  traditionem  —  a  handing 


over,  surrender,  from  trado  =  to  hand  over ;  O.  Fr. 
tralr  (French  truhir)  —  to  betray,]  [TRADITION, 
TRAITOR.]  A  betraying,  treachery,  or  breach  of 
faith,  especially  by  a  subject  against  his  sovereign, 
lidfre  lora,  or  chief  authority  of  a  state.  In-the 
I'nited  States  treason  is  confined  to  the  actual  levy- 
ing of  war  against  the  United  States,  or  in  adher- 
ing to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort. 
"On  this  occasion  the  Parliament  supposed  him  to 
have  been  guilty  only  of  a  single  Treason,  ami  sent  him 
to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.'-  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eiiy., 
ch.  xxi. 

treas  6n-a  Die,  a.  [Eng.  treason;  -able.]  IVr- 
taiiiing  to  or  involving  the  crime  of  treason;  ri,n- 
sisting  of  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  treason. 

"In  these  dens  were  manufactured  f  reasonable  works 
of  all  clashes  ami  sizes." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

treas  -&n-a-ble-ness,  subst.  [Enp.  treasonable; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  treasonable. 

treas  -6n-a-bly\  odr.  [Eng.  treasonable) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  treasonable  manner;  by  treason. 

*treaf  -6n-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  treason;  -aus.]  Treas- 
onable. 

"Were  it  a  draught  for  Juno  when  she  banquets, 
I  would  not  taste  thy  tre<i&onoufi  offer." 

Milton. •  Camus,  702. 

treas  fire  (s  aszh),  *tres-or,  *tres  our,  s.  [Fr. 
tresor,  from  Lat.  thesaurum,  accus.  of  thesaurUM  =  a. 
treasure,  from  Gr.  thesauros^a,  treasure,  a  store,  a 
hoard,  from  the  same  root  as  tithemi=to  place,  t» 
lay  up ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  tesoro;  Port.  the$ouro.~\ 

1.  Wealth  accumulated  or  hoarded;  particularly, 
a  stock  or  store  of  money  in  reserve. 

"An  inventory,  importing 

.The  several  parcels  of  his  plate,  his  treasure. 
Rich  stuffs.'r  Shakesp.:  Henry   rill.,  Hi. '2. 

2.  A   great  quantity   of    anything   collected   for 
future  use. 

"We  have  treasures  in  the  field,  of  wheat,  and  of  bar- 
ley, and  of  oil,  and  of  honey." — Jeremiah  xli.  8. 

3.  Something  very  much  valued  or  prized. 

"  Ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  to  mo." — Exodus  xiz.  5. 

*treasure-city,  s.  A  city  for  stores  and  maga- 
zines. 

"And  they  built  for  Pharaoh  treasure-cities.  Pit  horn 
and  HiiJiinses." — Exodus  i.  11. 

treasure- flower,  s. 
Bot. :  Gazania,  a  genus  of  Gorteriew. 
treasure-house,  s.    A  store  or  building  in  which 
treasures  are  stored  or  kept;  a  place  where  treas- 
ured or  highly  valued  things  are  kept. 

"  Honorably  effaced  by  debts 
Which  her  poor  treasure-house  is  content  to  owe." 

Wurdstcurth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

treasure-trove,  s.  [English  treasure,  and  O.  Fr. 
trove  (Fr.  /rmn'<?)=found.]  « 

Eng,  Law:  Any  money  or  coin, gold,  silver,  plato, 
or  bullion,  found  hidden  in  the  earth  or  other  pri- 
vate place,  the  owner  thereof  being  unknown.  In 
such  cases  the  treasure-trove  belongs  to  the  Crown. 
If  the  owner  is  known,  or  is  ascertained  after  tin* 
treasure  is  found,  the  owner,  and  not  the  Crown,  is 
entitled  to  it.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  Crown  to 
give  to  the  finder  the  full  value  of  the  treasure- 
found  upon  its  being  given  up.  Concealing  or 
appropriating  treasure- trove  is  an  indictable  of- 
fense, punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  If  it 
be  found  in  the  sea,  or  upon  the  earth,  itdoe.s  not 
belong  to  tbe  Crown,  but  to  the  finder,  if  no  owner 
appears. 

treasure-vault,  s.    A  vault,  cellar,  or  similar 
place,  where  treasure,  stores,  &c.,  are  kept. 
"To  Rokeby  treasure-vaults .'" 

Scott.  Rokeby,  vi.  4. 

treas   ure  (s  as  zh),  v.  t.    [TREASURE,  «.] 

1.  To  hoard  up ;  to  lay  up  in  store ;  to  collect  and 
hoard,  as  money  or  other  precious  things  or  valu- 
ables, either  for  future  use  or  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving them  from  harm  or  damage ;  to  accumulate. 
(Generally  followed  by  up.) 

"Yet,  faith  if  I  must  needs  afford 
To  Hpectre  watching  treasured  hoard." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  Hi.  19. 

2.  To  retain  carefully  in  the  mind  or  heart. 

"That  not  a  dram,  nor  a  dose,  nor  a  scruple  of  this  pre- 
cious love  of  yours  is  ln-t.  but  is  safely  treasured  in  my 
breast."— Howell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  17. 

3.  To  regard  as  very  precious ;  to  prize. 
*4.  To  enrich  ;  to  make  precious. 


"Treasure  thou  some  place  with  beauty's  treasure." 
Shakesp.:  Sonnet  6. 

treas  -urer(saszh),  *tres  er  er,  *treas-our- 
er,*threas-ur-er,  nhreas-or-or,  *treas-ur-or,  *. 
[Fr.  tresorier;  Sp.  tesorero;  Port,  thesoureiro,  Ital. 
tesoriere.]  One  who  has  charge  of  a  treasure  or 
treasury  ;  an  officer  who  receives  the  public  money- 
arising  from  taxes,  duties,  and  other  governmental 


ftte,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,     wfit,     here,     camel,     her,    th6re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pfit.. 
or,  '  wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ctire,     unite,     cur.     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


treasurership 

sources  of  revenue,  takes  charsro  of  the  same,  and 
disburses  it  upon  orders  drawn  by  the  proper 
authority;  one  who  has  the  charge  of  collected 
funds,  such  as  those  bcloneintf  to  incorporated 
companies  or  private  societies. 

"And  bad  vnto  his  trea»ourtr*, 
That  thei  his  treasour  all  about 
Depurte  amonge  the  poore  route." 

Cower:  C.  A.,  ii. 

^  1.  Treasurer  of  the  Household:  An  official  in  the 
lord-steward's  departmentof  the  royal  household  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  who  bears  a  white  staff, 
and  ranks  next  to  the  lord-steward,  in  whose 
absence  he  is  empowered  to  act  for  him.  The 
Treasurer  of  the  Household  is  always  a  member  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  his  tenure  of  office  is  depend- 
ent on  that  of  the  ministry. 

2.  Treasurer  of  a  Count!/:  An  official  who  takes 
charge  of  county  funds. 

treag  -iir-er-shlp  (gaszh),  *treas-ur-or-sfclp, 
*.  [Eng.  treasurer;  -ship.]  The  office  or  dignity  of 
a  treasurer. 

"Thomas  Brandingham,  bishop  of  Exeter  and  lord 
treasurer,  was  discharged  of  his  office  of  freasurorship." 
—Holinshed:  Ckronyde:  Rich.  II.  (an.  1381). 

"treag  -Or-ess  (g  as  zh),  *treas-our-esse,  a. 
[Eng.  treasurer) ;  -ess.]  A  female  who  has  charge 
of  a  treasure. 

"  You,  Lady  Muse,  whom  Jove  the  counsellor 
Begot  of  Memory,  wisdom's  treasuress." 

Daviey:  Immort.  of  the  Soul. 

•treafj  -Qr-ous,  adj.  [English  treasur(e);  -aus."\ 
Worthy  to  be  cherished  and  prized ;  of  great  value. 

"Goddess  full  of  grace, 
And  trtnsurous  angel  to  all  the  human  race." 

Chapman;  Homfr;  Hymn  to  Earth. 

trSas  -Sr-?  (a  as  zh),  *treas-ur-le,  *tres- 
er-ye,  *tres-or-ie,  *tres-or-ye,  s.  [Fr.  trtsorerie; 
8p.  &  Ital.  tesoreria.] 

1.  A  place  or  building  in  which  treasure  is  depos- 
ited ;  a  store-place  for  wealth  ;  particularly,  a  place 
where  the  public  revenues  are  deposited  and  Kept, 
and  where  money  is  disbursed  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  government ;   also,    a    place  where   the 
funds  of  an  incorporated  company  or  private  soci- 
ety are  deposited  and  disbursed. 

2.  A  department  of  government  having  control 
over  the  management,  collection,  and  expenditure 
of  the  public  revenue. 

IT  (1)  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States : 
The  United  States  Treasury  Department  is  the 
fiscal  branch  of  the  government.  It  controls  the 
collection,  custody,  and  disbursement  of  the  public 
revenue,  and  it  embraces  those  valuable  aids  to 
trade  and  commerce — the  Lighthouse,  Life-sav- 
ing, Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Marine  Hospital 
(Quarantine),  Immigration,  and  Navigation  serv- 
ices. It  is  presided  over  by  a  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  directs  the  collection,  safe-keeping, 
and  disbursement  of  the  revenue,  submits  to  Con- 
gress the  estimates  of  annual  expenditures,  and  of 
the  probable  revenue ;  prepares  plans  for  the  im- 
Tovement  and  management  of  the  revenue,  and 
_or  the  support  of  public  credit;  prescribes  the 
forms  of  keeping  and  rendering  all  public  accounts ; 
collects  and  registers  statistics  of  commercial  and 
manufacturing  operations,  and  in  general  directs 
the  business  of  the  department,  in  all  of  which  he 
has  the  aid  and  advice  of  three  Assistant  Secre- 
taries and  the  assistance  of  a  corps  of  bureau  offi- 
cers who  attend  to  matters  of  administrative  detail 
in  their  respective  services.  Payments  are  made 
upon  warrants  issued  by  the  Secretary  or  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  countersigned  by  either  the  First  or 
Second  Comptroller,  and  registered  by  the  Register 
of  the  Treasury.  The  office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  is  a  bureau  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  is  specially  charged  with  the  custody  of 
the  public  money.  Other  important  branches  of 
the  Treasury  Department  are  the  Bureau  of  En- 
graving and  Printing,  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  Officeof 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  the  Secret 
Service  Division  engaged  in  the  detection  and  pre- 
vention of  counterfeiting. 

(2)  Treasury  Department  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland:  The  duties  of  this  department  are  en- 
trusted to  a  board  of  commissioners  entitled  Lords 
of  the  Treasury.  The  commissioners  are  five  in 
number.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  is.  as  a 
rule,  the  Prime  Minister,  or  head  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  must  be  a  member  of  one  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  As  Prime  Minister  ho  has  an  exten- 
sive patronage,  civil,  legal,  and  ecclesiastical,  ap- 
points the  chief  officers  of  state,  and  regulates  the 
various  departments  under  the  crown.  The  office 
is  frequently  combined  with  another  in  the  minis- 
try: thus,  the  First  Lord  at  times  holds  the  officeof 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  virtual 
head  of  the  Treasury  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, with  which  office  that  of  First  Lord  is 
sometimes  united.  He  must  be  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  exercises  complete  control 
over  the  expenditure  of  the  different  branches  of 
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the  service.  He  prepares  the  annual  estimafte  of 
the  state  expenses,  and  of  the  ways  and  means  by 
which  it  is  proposed  to  meet  them,  and  lays  this 
statement,  commonly  called  the  Budget,  before  the 
House  of  Commons. 

3.  The  officers  of  the  Treasury  department.    [2.] 

4.  A  repository,  storehouse,  or  other  place  for  the 
reception  of  valuable  objects. 

5.  A  collection  of,  or  a  book  containing  (gener- 
ally in  a  small  compass)  valuable  information  or 
facts  on  any  subject ;  anything  from  which  wisdom, 
wit,  or  knowledge  may  be  abundantly  derived;  as, 
a  treasury  of  botany,  a  treasury  of  wit. 

*6.  A  treasure. 

"And  make  hie  chronicle  as  rich  with  prize, 
As  is  the  oozy  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  sunken  wreck  and  Humleas  treasuries." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.t  i.  2. 

7.  The  weekly  payment  of   actors,    supers,   &c. 
(Theat.  slang.) 

treasury-bench,  s.  The  front  bench  or  TOW  of 
seats  in  tne  British  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Speaker,  which  is  appropriated 
to  the  chief  members  of  the  ministry. 

treasury-board,  s.  The  five  Lords  Commission- 
ers of  the  Treasury.  (Eng.) 

treasury-warrant,  s.  A  warrant  or  voucher 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment for  sums  disbursed  by  the  government.  Such 
warrants  are  countersigned  by  the  First  or  Second 
Comptroller,  and  registered  by  the  Register  of  the 
Treasury. 

treat,  *trayte,  *treate,  *  treat-en,  *trete, 
*tret-en,  *tret-y,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  traiter=to  treat, 
from  Lai.  tracto=to  handle,  frequent,  from  traho 
(pa.  par.  tractus)  =to  draw.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  behave  to  or  toward ;  to  conduct  one's  self 
to  or  toward  in  a  particular  manner;  to  act  well  or 
ill  toward ;  to  use  in  any  way. 

"At  present  they  have  but  little  idea  of  treating  others 
as  themselves  would  wish  to  be  treated,  but  treat  them  as 
they  expect  flo  be  treated."— Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  v. 

2.  To  handle  or  develop  in  a  particular  manner, 
in  writing  or  speaking,  or  by  the  process  of  art. 

"Zeuzis  and  Polygnotus  treated  their  subjects  in  their 
pictures,  as  Homer  did  in  his  poetry."— Dryden:  Dufres- 
noy. 

3.  To  manage  in  the  application  of  remedies ;  as, 
to  treat  a  disease  or  a  patient. 

4.  To  subject  to  the  action  of ;  as,  to  treat  a  sub- 
stance with  sulphuric  acid. 

*5.  To  discourse  of ;  to  speak  of  or  on  ;  to  discuss. 

"And  thei  camen  to  Cafarnaum  and  whanne  thei  weren 
in  tne  hous  he  azide  hem  what  tretiden  ye  in  the  weye?" 
—  Wycliffe:  Markix. 

*6.  To  negotiate,  to  settle. 

"To  treate  a  peace  atwene  both  prynces." — Fabian.- 
Chronycle,  ch.  cciv, 

7  To  entertain,  without  expense  to  the  guest;  to 
pay  the  expense  of  an  entertainment,  food,  or 
drink  (especially  the  last)  fo*%  as  a  compliment,  or 
as  a  sign  of  goodwill  or  friendliness. 

"Our  generous  scenes  »re  for  pure  love  repeated, 
And  if  you  are  not  pleased  at  least  you're  treated." 
Prior;  Prol.  spoken  in  Westminster  School  (1695). 

8.  To  look  upon  or  consider. 

"The  Court  of  Rome  treats  it  as  the  immediate  sug- 
gestion of  Hell— open  to  no  forgiveness."— -De  Quincey: 
Military  Nun,  sec.  v.,  p.  11. 

*9.  To  entreat,  to  beseech,  to  solicit. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  discuss,  to  discourse;  to  make  discussion 
or  discourse  of.     (Generally  followed  by  of.) 

"  Now  wol  I  speke  of  others  false  and  grete 
A  word  or  two,  as  olde  bookes  trete." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,493. 

2.  To  discuss  terms  of  accommodation  or  agree- 
ment; to  negotiate. 

"  He  was  now  not  only  willing,  but  impatient  to  treat." 
— Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

3.  To  come  to  terms  of  accommodation  ;  to  agree. 
.  "  He  sende,  and  so  betwene  hem  tweyne 

They  treaten  that  the  citee  all 

Was  christned."  Oower:  C.  A.,  ii. 

4.  To  make  gratuitous  entertainment;  to  pay  for 
food,  drink,  or  entertainments  for  another  or  others. 
[TREATING,  C.  2.] 

1[  To  treat  with:  To  negotiate  with;  to  propose 
and  receive  terms  for  adjusting  differences. 

treat,  s.    [TREAT,  v.] 

*1.  Parley,  conference,  treaty. 

2.  An  entertainment  given  as  a  compliment  or 
expression  of  goodwill. 

"She  and  the  girl  were  attending  with  donkeys  at  the 
annual  treat  at  a  Convalescent  Home  for  Children."— 
Weekly  Echo,  Sept.  5,  1885. 


treatment 

3.  Something  given  at  an  entertainment ;  hence, 
something  which  affords  pleasure  or  is  peculiarly 
enjoyable;  an  unusual  pleasure  or  gratification. 

"We  doa't  have  meat  every  day  .  .  .  and  it  is  a  treat  to 
me  to  get  a  dinner  like  this/1— Thackeray:  Book  of  Snobs, 
ch.  xzxv. 

1[  (1)  School  Treat:  A  treat  given  to  Sunday  or 
day  scholars  at  any  period  of  the  year,  but  espe- 
cially in  summer,  when  it  generally  takes  the  form 
of  an  excursion  for  a  day  to  the  country  or  to  the 
sea-side. 

(2)  To  stand  treat:  To  pay  the  expenses  of  an 
entertainment,  &c.,  for  another  or  others;  to  en- 
tertain gratuitously ;  to  treat. 

*treat'-a-ble,  *tret~a-ble,  a.   [Fr.  traitabie.] 

1.  Moderate;  not  violent. 

"The  heats  or  the  colds  of  seasons  are  less  treatable 
than  with  us." — Temple. 

2.  Tractable;  easy  to  manage  or  come  to  terms 
with. 

"These  lordes  founde  the  kyng  of  Englande  so  treat- 
able."— Berners:  Froissartt  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ooi. 

3.  Capable    of    being    treated,     discussed,    or 
handled. 

*treat  -a-blf ,  adv.  [Eng.  treatab(le) ;  -ly.]  Mod- 
erately, tractably. 

"Leisurely  and  treatably,  as  became  a  matter  of  BO 
great  importance." — Fuller;  Worthies;  General. 

treat -5r,  s.    [Eng.  treat,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  treats,  handles,  or  discourses  on  a 
subject. 

"Speeches  better  becoming  a  senate  of  Venice,  where 
the  treaters  are  perpetual  princes."—  Wotton.-  Remains, 
p.  432. 

2.  One  who  entertains. 

treat  -Ing,  pr.par.ta.  &  s.    [TREAT,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <Sb  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  treats. 

2.  Eng.  Law:  Specifically,  the  act  of  bribing  in 
parliamentary  or   other   elections   with    meat   or 
drink.  Every  candidate  who  corruptly  gives,  causes 
to  be  given,  or  is  accessory  to  giving,  or  pays,  wholly 
or  in  part,  expenses  for  meat,  drink,  entertainment, 
or  provision  for  any  person,  before,  during,  or  after 
an  election,  in  order  to  be  elected,  or  for  being 
elected,  or  for  corruptly  influencing  any  person  to 
give  or  refrain  from  giving  bis  vote,  is  guilty  of 
treating,   and  forfeits  £50  to  any  informer,  with 
costs.     Every  voter  who  corruptly  accepts  meat, 
drink,  or  entertainment,  shall  be  incapable  of  vot- 
ing at  such  election,  and  his  vote  shall  be  void. 

"treating-house,  s.    A  restaurant. 
"Hia   first    jaunt  is  to   a  treating-house." — Gentleman 
Instructed,  p.  479. 

treat'-Ise,  *treat-yse,  *tret-yse,  *tret-is,  *. 
[O.  French  traictist  treitis,  tretis—veU  handled  or 
nicely  made.] 

1.  A  written  composition  on  some  particular  sub- 
ject, in  which  its  principles  are  discussed  or  ex- 
plained. Itmay  denote  a  composition  of  any  length, 
but  it  implies  more  form,  method,  and  fullness  than 
an  essay. 

"When  we  write  a  treatise,  we  consider  the  subject 
throughout.  We  strengthen  it  with  arguments — we  clear 
it  of  objections— we  enter  into  details— and.  in  short,  we 
leave  nothing  unsaid  that  properly  appertains  to  the  sub- 
ject."— Qilpin:  Preface  to  Sermons,  i. 

*2.  Discourse,  talk,  tale. 

"  Your  treatise  makes  me  like  you  worse  and  worse. 

Shakesp..-   Venus  and  Adonis,  774. 

*treat -Is-er,  *treat-is-or,  s.  [Eng.  treatis(e); 
-er.]  One  who  writes  a  treatise. 

"  1  tremble  to  speak  it  in  the  language  of  this  black- 
mouthed  treatiser."—Featley:  Dippers  Dipt,  p.  69.  (1645.) 

treat  -ment,  s.     [Fr.traitement.]    [TKEAT,  r.] 

1.  The  act  or  manner  of  treating  or  handling  a 
subject. 

"  Scarce  an  humor  or  character  which  they  have  not 
used:  ill  1  comes  wasted  to  us,  and  were  they  to  entertain 
this  age,  they  could  not  now  make  such  plenteous  treat' 
ment."— Dryden. 

2.  Management,  manipulation  ;  manner  of  mixing 
or  combining,  of  decomposing,  or  the  like;  as,  the 
treatment  of  subjects  in  chemical  experiments. 

3.  The  act  or  manner  of    treating   or  applying 
remedies  to;  the  mode  or  course  pursued  for  reme- 
dial purposes  ;  as,  the  treatment  of  a  disease. 

4.  Usage;  manner  of  treating  or  using;  behavior 
toward,  whether  good  or  bad. 

"His  assurances  of  their  future  security  and  honorable 
treatment."— Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

*5.  The  act  of  treating  or  entertaining;  entertain- 
ment. 
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'treat    ure,  s.    [TREAT,  r.]    Treatment. 

"All  erthly  kynges  may  know  that  theyr  powers  be 
vayne,  and  that  none  is  worthy  to  haue  the  mime  of  a 
kyuge  but  he  that  hath  all  thymjes  subjecte  to  his  hestes, 
as  here  is  shewed,  by  worchynge  of  his  treatttrc  by  thie 
water." — Fabyan:  Chronycle,  ch.  ccvi. 

treat  -f,  *tret-ee,  s.  [O.  Fr.  trniclf:  Fr.  twite 
=a  treaty;  prop.  pa.  par.  of  O.  Fr.  traicter;  Fr. 
traiter=to  treat  (q.  V.).] 

1.  The  act  of  treating  or  negotiating ;  negotiation ; 
the  act  of  treating  for  the  adjustment  of  differ- 
ences, or  for  forming  an  agreement;  as,  to  try  to 
settle  matters  by  treaty. 

*2.  A  proposal  tending  to  an  agreement;  an 
entreaty. 

"  I  must 

To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties,  dodge 
And  palter  in  the  depths  of  lowness."        • 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 

3.  An  agreement  upon  terms  between  two  or  more 
persons. 

4.  Specifically,  an  agreement,  contract,  or  league 
between  two  or  more  nations  or  sovereigns,  for- 
mally signed  by  commissioners,  duly  accredited, 
and  solemnly  ratified  by  the  several  sovereigns  or 
supreme  authorities  of  each  state.  Treaties  include 
all  the  various  transactions  into  which  states  enter 
between  themselves,  such  as_  treaties  of  peace,  or  of 
alliance,  offensive  or  defensive, truces,  conventions, 
Ac.    Treaties  may-be  entered  into  for  political  or 
commercial  purposes,  in  which  latter  form  they  are 
usually  temporary.    The  power  of  entering  into  and 
ratifying  treaties  is  vested  in  monarchies  in  the 
sovereign;   in  republics  it  is  vested  in  the  chief 
magistrate,  senate,  or  executive  council ;    in    the 
United  States  it  is  vested  in  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.    Treaties  may  be 
entered  into    and  signed  by  the  duly  authorized 
diplomatic    agents   of   different   states,  but  such 
treaties  are  subject  to  the  approval  and  ratifica- 
tion of  the  supreme  authorities. 

1  The  most  important  treaties  of  the  nineteenth 
century  have  been :  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  between 
Great  Britain  on  the  one  part  and  France,  Spain 
and  Holland  on  the  other,  signed  March  25-7, 1802 ; 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  between  France  on  the  one 
part  and  Austria,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  Prus- 
sia on  the  other,  signed  May  3D,  1814 ;  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  (which  long  constituted  the  basis  of  the 
public  law  of  Europe),  between  Austria,  Spain, 


1826:  the  Washington  Reciprocity  Treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  respecting 
Newfoundland  fishery,  commerce,  tfcc.,  July  2,  1854; 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  between  Russia  on  the  one 
hand  and  France,  Great  Britain,  Sardinia  and  Tur- 
key on  the  other,  March  30, 1856;  the  Treaty  of  Villa- 
franca,  of  which  the  preliminaries  were  signed 
between  France  and  Austria  on  July  12, 1859;  the 
Washington  Treaty,  settling  Alabama  claims,  <fec., 
May8, 1871:  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort,  between  Ger- 
many and  France,  signed  May  10, 1871 ;  the  Treaty  of 
San  Stefano,  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  March  3, 
1878;  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  again  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  with  the  assent  of  the  other  European 
Powers,  Aug.  3,  1878 ;  the  Washington  (fishery  dis- 
pute), Feb.  15,  1888,  and  the  Behring  Sea  Treaty, 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in 
1893.  [BEHRixeSEA.] 

"By  advantageous  treaties  of  commerce,  particular 
privileges  were  procured  in  some  foreign  state  for  the 
goods  and  merchants  of  the  country." — Smith:  Wealth  of 
.Vatlons,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  1. 

*5.  A  treatise. 

treb  -I-iis,  8.  [The  fictitious  name  of  a  depend- 
ent and  parasite  to  whom  Juvenal  (v.  19)  offered 
advice.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Caligidae.  Head  bnckler- 
shaped,  with  no  sucking  disks  on  the  largo  frontal 

Rlates ;  thorax  three-jointed ;  four  pairs  of  legs  with 
>ug  plumose  hairs,  the  fourth  pair  slender,  two- 
branched  ;  second  pair  of  foot-jaws  two-jointed,  not 
framed  into  a  sucking  disk.  Trebius  caudatus  is 
parasitic  on  fhe  skate.  The  male  is  much  larger 
than  the  female. 

treb  -le  (le  as  el),  *treb-ble,  ....  adv.  &  s.  [O. 
Fr.  treble,  treible=triple,  from  Lat.  triplum,  accus. 
of  triplus  =  triple,  from  (res  =  three.  Treble  and 
triple  are  doublets.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Triple,  threefold. 

"  But  to  speak  them  were  a  deadly  sin, 
And  for  having  but  thought  them  my  heart  within, 
A  treble  penance  must  be  done." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  13. 

II.  Music: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  highest  vocal  or  instru- 
mental part,  sung  oy  boys,  or  played  by  violins, 
oboes,  clarinets,  or  otber  instruments  of  acute  tone. 

"  It  is  evident,  that  the  percussion  of  the  greater 
quantity  of  air,  causeth  the  baser  sound;  and  the  less 
quantity  the  more  treble  sound." — Bacon:  -Yar.  Hist.,  g  17b. 


2.  Playing  or  singing  tin-  hijL'ln'.-r  part  or  most 
;'.euTr  tour*  :  as.  a  treble  voice,  a  treble  violin,  (Sec, 
*B.  -Is  adv. :  Triply,  trebly,  threefold. 

"  '  We  will  double 

What  ever  Hemskirk  then  hath  promis'd  thee,' 
'And  I'll  deserve  it  treble.'  " 

Reatttn.  <£-Flet.:  Beggar's  Bush,  iv.  1. 
C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Three  times  as  much. 

II.  Music: 

1.  The  highest  vocal  or  instrumental  part,  sung 
by  boys,  or  played  by  violins,  flutes,  oboes,  clari- 
nets, or  other  instrumentsof  acute  tone.    The  treble 
or  soprano  voice  is  the  most  flexible  of  all  vocal 
registers;  its  ordinary  compass  is  from  middle  C 
upward  to  the  extent  of  a  twelfth,  its  exceptional 
range  a  fifteenth,  or  even  beyond  this. 

2.  A  soprano  voice,  a  soprano  singer. 

"  Come  good  wonder. 

Let  you  and  I  be  jogging:  your  starved  trebble 
Will  woken  the  rude  watch  else." 

Beaum.  ct  Flel.:  The  Chances,  i.  6. 
•3.  A  musical  instrument. 

"Their  son  .  .  .  playing  upon  his  treble,  as  he  calls 
it,  with  which  he  earns  part  of  his  living." — Pept/s: 
Diary,  Sept.  17,  1663. 

treble-bar,  «. 

Entomology :  A  European  geometer  moth,  Anaitis 
plagiata.  Fore  wings  pale  gray,  with  three  trans- 
verse black  bars ;  hiu<l  wings  smoky  gray  with 
a  double  transverse  line,  the  inner  part  darker,  the 
outer  lighter  than  the  rest  of  the  wing.  The  cater- 
pillar feeds  on  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  Hypericum 
perforatum. 

treble-barrel  pump,  «.  A  pump  having  three 
barrels  connected  with  a  common  suction-pipe. 
The  pistons  are  operated  by  a  three-throw  crank, 
the  cranks  being  set  at  angles  of  120°,  so  that  each 
piston  is  always  at  a  different  part  of  the  stroke 
from  either  of  the  others,  and  a  continuous  flow 
produced. 

treble-block,  s. 

Naut.:  A  block  with  three  sheaves,  ordinarily 
nsed  as  a  purchase-block. 

treble-brown-spot,  s. 

Entom.:  A  European  geometer  moth,  Acidalia 
trigeminata.  Wings  very  pale  wainscot  brown, 
almost  yellow,  with  a  dark  gray  band  interrupted 
in  the  middle. 

treble  clef,  ». 

Music :  The  G  clef  on  the  second  line  of  the  stave, 
used  for  treble  voices  and  instruments  of  high  and 
medium  pitch,  such  as  flutes,  oboes,  clarinet.-, 
horns,  violins,  and  trumpets.  [CLEF.]  • 

treble-cylinder  steam-engine, «. 

Steam:  An  engine  having  a  pair  of  large  cylin- 
ders for  the  continuation  of  the  expansion,  one  at 
each  side  of  the  small  cylinder. 

'treble-dated,  a.    Living  thrice  aslongasman. 
"  And  thon,  treble-dated  crow." 

Shakesp.:  Passionate  Pilgrim,  17. 

treble-lines,  s. 

Entomol.:  A  European  night  moth,  GrammeBia 
trilinea.  Wing-expanse  an  inch  and  a  half ;  fore 


treb -let,  s.    (.TRIBLET.] 

treb  -Ijf,  adv.  [Eng.  rreb(Je),  a. ;  -(#.]  In  a  treble 
manner;  in  a  threeiold  manner,  degree,  or  quantity ; 
triply. 

treb  -u-chet,  treb-uc-ket,  s.  [French  trfbuchet 
(O.  Fr.  trebuquet,  trabnqvet),  from  trfbucher=to 
stumble,  to  tumble ;  O.  Fr.  fre6ug«ier=to  overbal- 
ance, to  bear  down  by  weight,  from  Lat.  trans= 
across,  and  O.  Fr.  fcuc=the  trunk  of  the  body;  O.  H. 
Ger.  (mi—the  belly.] 

1.  Archceol.:  A  warlike  engine  formerly  used  for 
hurling  stones.  A  heavy  weieht  <m  the  short  end  ol 
a  lever  was  suddenly  released,  raising  the  light  end 


wings  dingy  gray,  with  four  slender  transverse 
darker  lines:  hind  wings  of  deeper  hue.  The  cater- 
pillar feeds  on  Plantago  major. 

treble-shovel  plow,  subst.  A  plow  having  three 
shares ;  a  form  ofcultivator. 

treble- tree,  8. 

Vehicles:  A  whiffletree  for  three  horses;  an 
equalizer. 

treb  -le  (le  as  el),  «•  t.  &  «'•    [TREBLE,  a.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  make  thrice  as  much  ;  to  multiply  by  three ; 
to  make  threefold. 

"A  volume  re-written,  trebled  in   size,  and  covering  a 

much  larger  area  than  the  original." — Field,  July  16,  lrt*7. 

*2.  To  utter  in  a  treble  voice  or  key  ;  to  whine  out. 

•  •  He  outrageously 
(When  I  accused  him;  trebled  his  reply." 

Chapman. 

B.  Intranx,:  To  become    threefold  or  thrice  as 
much. 

"Whoever  annually  runs  put.  as  the  debt  doubles  and 
trebles  upon  him,  so  doth  his  inability  to  pay  it." — Sieift, 

'treb -le-ness  (leasel),  *treb-ble-ness,  subst. 
[Eng.  treble,  a. ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  treble  or  three- 
fold. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  treble  in  sound  or 
note. 

"  The  just  and  measured  proportion  of  the  air  percussed, 
toward  the  baseness  or  trebbleness  of  tones,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  secrets  in  the  contemplation  of  sounds;  for  it  dis- 
covereth  the  true  coincidence  of  tones  into  diapasons; 
which  is  the  return  of  the  same  sound." — Bacon:  Xat. 
Hist.,  §  183. 


Trebuchot. 

of  the  longer  arm  containing  the  missile,  and  dis- 
charging it  with  great  rapidity.  It  was  used  by 
besiegers  for  making  a  breach,  or  for  casting  stones 
and  other  missiles  into  the  besieged  town  or  castle. 
"[A]  trebuchet  [is]  a  warlike  engine  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  used  to  throw  stones,  fiery  material,  and  other  pro- 
jectiles employed  in  the  attack  and  defense  of  fortified 
places  by  means  of  counterpoise.  At  the  long  end  of  a 
fever  was  fixed  a  sling  to  hold  the  projectile;  at  the  short 
end  a  heavy  weight,  which  furnished  the  necessary  mov- 
ing force.** — Brande  tt  Cox. 

2.  A  kind  of  balance  or  scales  used  in  weighing. 

3.  A  tumbrel  or  ducking-stool. 

4.  A  kind  of  trap. 

tre-?ent  -1st,  s.    [TRECENTO.] 

Art:  (See extract.) 

"Antonio  Cesari  (died  in  1828)  was  the  chief  of  the 
Trecentists,  a  school  which  carried  its  love  of  the  Italian 
authors  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  affectation." — Riplnj 
tt  Dana:  Amer.  Cyclop.,  ii.  464. 

tre-cen  -to  (C  as  5h),  s.  [Ital.  =  three  hundred, 
but  used  for  thirteen  hundred.] 

Art:  A  term  applied  to  the  style  of  art  which 
prevailed  in  Italy  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Also 
called  sometimes  the  Early  Style  of  Italian  art. 

tre-ch5m  -e-tSr,  subst.  [Gr.  <recAo=to  run,  and 
metron  =  n  measure.]  A  kind  of  odometer  or  con- 
trivance for  ascertaining  the  distance  run  by  vehi- 
cles. 

*trech-our,  s.    [TREACHER.] 

treck  schuyt  (uy  as  61),  s.  [Dut.,  from  trecken, 
trekken=to  draw,  and  schuit=a  boat.]  A  covered 
boat,  drawn  by  horses  or  cattle,  and  formerly  much 
used  for  conveying  goods  and  passengers  on  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  canals. 

tre-Cu  -11-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Trecul,  an  emi- 
nent French  vegetable  anatomist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Artocarpaceae.  Senegal  trees, 
having  a  globose  fruit  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter, 
full  of  small  elliptical  nuts,  with  an  eatable  embryo. 

tred  -die,  s.    [TREADLE.] 

1.  The  same  as  TREADLE  (q.  v.). 

*2.  A  prostitute,  a  strumpet. 

3.  (Pi.):  Dung  of  sheep  or  of  hares. 

•trede-foule,  s.  [Mid.  Eug.  <red«=tread,  and! 
fouie  =  fowl.]  A  treader  of  hens ;  a  cock. 

*tre-dllle  ,  *tra-dllle  ,  *tre-drllle,  subst.  [Fr. 
trot*;  Lat.  fres=throe.]  A  game  at  cards  played  by 
three  persons. 

"I  was  playing  at  eighteen-pence  tredrille  with  the- 
Duchess  of  Newcastle  and  Lady  Brown." — Walpole:  l*'- 
ters,  iii.  464. 

tree,  *tre  (pi.  "treen,  *tren,  trees),  8.  [A.  S.  treo, 
treow—a  tree,  dead  wood,  or  timber;  cogn.  with 
IceLtri;  Dan.  trie;  Sw.  tra= timber;  fr<Jd=atree; 
Goth,  triu  (genit.  triwis)~&  tree,  a  piece  of  wood ; 
Russ.  drero=atree;  Wei.  der«>=anoak;  Ir.  darag, 
darog=&u  oak;  Gr.  drus=au  oak,  doru=a  spear- 
shaft;  Sansc.  dru=wood.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

*(2)  Wood,  timber. 

"Not  oneli  vessels  of  gold  and  of  silver,  but  also  of  tree 
and  erthe."  —  Wt/cliffe:  1  Timothy  ii.  20. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     w€,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     woU,     w5rk,     who,     sin;     mute,    cub,    ctire,    unite,     ciir,    rfile.    fill;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  iw. 


tree-beard 
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tree-grasshopper 


L'.  Figuratively : 

ll)  Something  more  or  less  resembling  a  tree, 
consisting  of  a  stem  and  stalk  or  branches. 

"  Vain  are  their  hopes  who  fancy  to  inherit 
By  trees  of  pedigrees,  or  fame  or  merit." 

st.-j,,,?!/:  Jin-enal,  viii.  10. 

*(2)  A  cross. 

••  Whom  also  they  slew,  hanging  him  on  a  tree."—  Acts 
x.  D'J.  (K.  V.) 

(3)  Tho  gallows.  In  this  sense  usually  in  compo- 
sition, or  with  an  adjective;  as,  the  fatal  tree,  the 
triple  tree.  [GALLOWS-TREE,  TYBUBN-TBEE.] 

II.  Technically: 

\.  Bot. :  Any  woody  plant  rising  from  the  ground, 
with  a  trunk,  and  perennial  in  duration ;  an  arbores- 
cent plant  as  distinguished  from  a  shrub,  an  under- 
shrub,  and  an  horb.  The  classification  of  plants 
which  at  first  suggests  itself  as  tho  most  natural 
one  is  into  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs.  This  is  still 
tho  popular  classification  as  it  w*as  that  of  tho  old- 
est observers  (cf.  1  Kings  iv.  33) ;  but  it  violates  all 
natural  affinities,  and  iias  long  since  been  aban- 
doned by  botanists.  Trees  occur  in  many  orders, 
their  stems  varying  in  structure  according  to  the 
sub-kingdoms  to  which  they  belong.  They  may  be 
exogenous,  or  of  that  modification  of  the  exogenous 
stem  which  existsin  gymnogens,  or  may  bo  endogen- 
ous or  acrogenous.  [ACEOOEN,  EXOGEX,  ENDOGEN. 
GYMNOGEN.]  The  age  of  certain  trees,  especially  of 
Exogens,  is  often  groat,  and,  when  cut  down,  the 
number  of  the  years  they  have  existed  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  counting  the  annual  zones.  Some  of  the 
giant  cedars  of  California  are  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  in  circumference,  four  hundred  feet  high  and 
certainly  3,OOU  years  old.  Von  Martius  describes 
the  trunks  of  certain  locust-trees  in  Brazil  as  being 
eighty-four  feet  in  circumference  and  sixty  feet 
whore;  the  boles  become  cylindrical.  From  count- 
ing the  annual  rings  of  one,  he  formed  tho  opinion 
that  it  wasof  about  tho  ageof  Homer;  another  esti- 
mate increased  the  age  to  4,104  years,  but  a  third 
one  made  tho  tree  first  grow  up  2,052  years  from  the 
publication  of  Martius'  book  (1820).  A  baobab-tree 
(Adansonia  dirjitata)  in  Senegal  was  computed  by 
Adanson,  A.  D.  1794,  to  be  5,150  years  old;  but  he 
madehiscalculations  from  the  measurement  of  only 
a  fragment  of  the  cross-section,  and,  as  zones  differ 
much  in  breadth,  this  method  of  computation  in- 
volves considerable  risk  of  error.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
rejects  the  conclusion.  Most  trees  are  deciduous, »'. 
e.,  have  deciduous  leaves,  a  few  are  evergreen.  To 
the  latter  kind  belong  those  coniferous  trees  which 
form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  higher  tem- 
perate latitudes,  while  deciduous  trees  prevail  in 
lower  latitudes.  The  planting  of  trees  is  now  more 
tttended  to  than  formerly,  especially  in  cities  and 
on  the  prairie-lands  of  the  West. 

2.  Mechanical:  A  generic  name  for  many  wooden 
pieces  in  machines  or  structures,  as— 

(1)  Vehicles: 

(a)  The  bar  on  which  the  horse  or  horses  pull,  as 
single,  double,  treble,  whiffle,  swingle  trees. 
(6)  The  axle.    Also  known  as  axletree. 

(2)  Harness :  Tho  frame  for  a  saddle ;  a  saddle- 
tree, harness-tree,  gig-tree. 

(3)  Shipbuild. :  A  bar  or  beam  in  a  ship,  as  chess- 
tree,  cross-tree,  rough-tree,  trestle-tree,  waste-tree 
(q.  v.). 

(4)  Mill.:  The  bar  supporting  a  mill-spindle. 

(5)  A  vertical  pipe  in  some  pumps  and  air-engines. 

3.  PalfRObot. :  Parts  of  trunks  of  trees  are  often 
found  almost  as  they  grew  in  certain  strata.  [DiBT- 

BED,  FOEEST,  3.] 

H  1.  At  the  top  of  the  tree:  Preeminent;  having 
attained  the  highest  position. 

2.  Boot-tree:  [BooT-TEEE.] 

3.  Genealogical-tree:  [GENEALOGICAL-TEEE.] 

4.  Tree  of  Chastity : 

Bot.:  Vitex  agnus-castus.    [AGNUS-CASTUS.] 

5.  Tree  of  Heaven : 

Botany:  Tho  genus  Ailanthus  (q.  v.),  and  spec. 
Ailanthus  glandulosa. 

6.  Tree  of  Knowledge  : 

Script.:  A  tree  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  chosen  as 
the  test  of  obedience  to  our  first  parents  in  their 
state  of  innocence.  Had  they  abstained  from  eat- 
ing it,  they  would  have  known  only  good ;  eating 
it,  they  for  the  first  time  knew  evil,  and,  by  con- 
trast, knew  good  more  perfectly  the  moment  that 
they  lost  it  forever  (Gen.  ii.  9-17,  iii.  1-24).  Tradi- 
tion makes  the  Scripture  Tree  of  Knowledge  a 
species  of  Taborneemontana,  but  there  is  not  the 
smallest  atom  of  evidence  on  the  subject. 

7.  Tree  of  Liberty :  A  tree  planted  by  the  people 
of  a  country  to  commemorate  the  achievement  of 
their  liberty,  or  the  obtaining  of  some  great  acces- 
sion to  their  liberties.   Thus  the  Americans  planted 
a  tree  of  liberty  to  commemorate  the  establishment 
of  their  independence  in  1789,  and  several   were 
planted  in  Paris  after  the  Revolution  in  1848. 

•  8.  Tree  of  Life: 

(1)  Script. :  (a)  A  tree  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  eat- 
ing of  which  man  would  have  lived  forever  (Gen.  ii. 
9,  iii,  22) ;  (6)  a  tree  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
(Rev.  xxii.2). 


(2)  Bot.:  Tho  Bonus  Thuja  (q.  v.). 

9.  Tree  of  Long  Life : 

Bot. :  Glaphyria  nitida.    [GLAPHYRIA.] 

10.  Tree  of  Sadness : 

Bot.:  Nyctanthesarbor-tristis.    [NlCTANTHBS.] 

11.  Tree  of  the  Gods: 

Sot. :  The  genus  Ailanthus  (q.  v.). 

12.  Tree  of  the  Magicians: 

Bot.  :  A  Chilian  name  for  Lycioplesiumpubijlona/i, 
a  shrub  of  the  order  Solanaceee,  with  rod  flowers. 

13.  Tree  of  the  Sun : 

Hot. :  A  rendering  of  Hinoki,  a  Japanese  name  for 
Ret  inospora  obtusa.  So  called  because  dedicated 
by  them  to  tho  god  of  the  sun.  It  is  a  tree  belong- 
ing to  the  Cupressew.  It  rises  to  the  height  of 
eighty  or  ninety  feet,  with  a  straight  trunk,  having 
a  diameter  at  the  base  of  five  feet,  and  yields  a  line- 
grained  timber.  Called  also  the  Japanese  Cypress. 

tree-beard, «. 
Botany : 

(1)  Usnea  (q.  v.),  a  genus  of  Lichens.    Su  named 
from  growing  on  trunks  of  trees,  and  for  the  same 
reason  sometimes  called  Tree-hair  and  Tree-moss. 

(2)  A  South  American  name  for  Tillandsia  usneo- 
ides.    [TILLANDSIA.] 

tree-boa,  s. 

ZoOI. :  Epicrates  angulifer.  from  Cuba  and  Hayti. 
Tho  muzzle  is  covered  with  scales,  those  of  the  lips 
pitted,  the  forehead  with  symmetric  shields,  the 
crown  scaly.  Called  more  fully  the  Pale-headed 
Tree  Boa. 

tree-celandine,  s. 

Bot.:  Bocconia frutescens.    [BoccoNiA.] 

tree-climber,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Anabas  scandens,  the  Climbing  Perch. 
Lieut.  IDindorf,  of  the  Danish  East  India  Com- 
pany's Service,  told  Sir  Joseph  Banks  that  he  had 
taken  this  fish  from  a  moist  cavity  in  the  stem  of  a 
Palmyra  palm  growing  near  a  lake.  He  saw  it 
when  already  four  foot  above  the  ground  struggling 
to  ascend  still  higher — suspending  itself  by  its  gill- 
covers,  and  bending  its  tail  to  the  left,  it  fixed  its 
anal  fin  in  the  cavity  of  the  bark,  and  sought,  by 
extending  its  body,  to  urge  its  way  upward,  and  its 


Tree-climber. 

B.  Head  of  the  Tree-climber,  with  the  armed  gill-cover 
removed  to  show  the  suprabranchial  organ,  which,  by 
retaining  moisture,  enables  this  fish  to  live  for  some 
time  out  of  water. 

march  was  only  arrested  when  seized.  Torment 
(Ceylon,  i.  217)  says:  "The  motive  for  climbing  is 
not  apparent,  since  water  being  close  at  hand  it 
could  not  have  gone  for  the  salce  of  tho  moisture 
contained  in  the  fissures  of  the  palm,  nor  could  it 
be  in  search  of  food,  as  it  lives  not  on  fruit  but  on 
aquatic  insects.  The  descent,  top,  is  a  question  of 
difficulty.  The  position  of  its  fins  and  the  spines 
on  the  gill-covers  might  assist  its  journey  upward, 
but  the  same  apparatus  would  prove  anything  but 
a  facility  in  steadying  its  journey  downward.  The 
probability  is  that  the  ascent  which  was  witnessed 


tree-creeper,  s. 

Ornith.:  Certhia  familiaris,  a  slender  bird, 
scarcely  so  largo  as  a  sparrow,  with  a  long,  curved, 
sharp-pointed  bill,  and  stiff  tail-feathers  ;  plumage 
on  upper  surface  shades  of  brown,  wings  barred 
with  pale  brown  and  black,  and  nearly  all  wing- 
feathers  tipped  with  white;  under-surface  silvery 
white,  flanks  and  vent  with  a  rufous  tinge.  Found 
generally  in  temperate  climates  where  old  wood 
prevails.  It  isan  excellent  climber,  running  rap- 
idly by  jorks  in  a  spiral  direction  over  the  bark  of 
tri'i-s,  searching  for  small  insects  which  lurk  in  the 
crevices,  picking  them  out  with  its  slender  bill, 
occasionally  varying  its  diet  on  the  seeds  of  various 
conifers. 

tree-crow,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Any  individualof  the  Corvine  sub-family, 
Deudrocittinse. 

tree-cultus,  s. 

Anthrop.:  Tree-worship  (q.  v.). 

"The  whole  trre-?itltiis  of  the  world  must  by  no  means 
be  thrown  indiscriminately  into  the  one  category."  — 
Tl/lor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1878),  ii.  221. 

tree-deity,  s. 

Anthrop.  :  A  tree  considered  either  as  a  god  or  as 
the  abode  of  some  god  or  spirit. 

"In  actual  fact  a  tree-tlfity  is  considered  to  be  human 
enough  to  be  pleased  with  dolls  set  up  to  swing  in  the 
branches."—  Ty/or;  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  217. 

tree-digger,  a. 

Agricult.  :  A  kind  of  double  plow  employed  in 
nurseries  for  cutting  off  the  roots  of  trees  which 
have  been  planted  in  rows.  It  divides  the  earth  at 
a  certain  depth  below  the  surface,  and  at  a  deter- 
minate distance  on  each  side  of  the  rows,  to  per- 
mit the  tree  to  be  readily  removed  from  the  soil. 

tree-duck,  s. 

Ornith.:  Swaiuson's  name  for  the  genus  Dendro- 
cygua  (q.  v.). 

tree-dwelling,  s. 

Anthrop.  :  A  rude  kind  of  hut  built  among  the 
branches  of  trees  by  some  races  of  low  culture  as  a 
protection  against  wild  beasts. 

"He  found  their  tree-dwellings  deserted  for  some  years 
past,  but  the  people  feared  they  might  have  to  resort  to 
them  again,  from  the  increase  of  tigers  and  elephants 
near  their  settlements."—  Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  z.  448. 

tree-fern,  s. 

1.  Bot.:  A  fern  rising  to  the  elevation,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  having  the  structure  of  a  tree.    The 
trunk  is  really  a  rhizome,  consisting  of  a  woody 
cylinder,  of  equal  diameter  at  each  end,  growing 
only  at  the  top,  and  composed  internally  of  loose, 
cellular  substance,  which  often  disappears.    When 
actual  wood  is  present,  it  consists  almost  wholly  of 
large  scalariform  or  dotted  ducts  imbedded  in  hard 
plates  of  thick-sided,  elongated  tissue,  usually  of 
an  interrupted  sinuous  aspect,  though  sometimes 
constituting  a  complete  tube.    Externally  tho  stem 
has  a  hard,  cellular,  fibrous  rind,  consisting  of  the 
united  bases  of  leaves,  and  is  thicker  below  than 
above.  Many  Tree-ferns  belong  to  the  genus  Cyathea 
(q.  y.).    Tree-ferns  flourish  further  from  the  equa- 
tor in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
They  do  so  in  New  Zealand,  46  S.  Lat. 

2.  Palcsobot.:  [FEEN,  2.] 

tree-frog,  s. 

Zoology:  Any  individual  of  the  family  Hylid» 
(q.v.).  They  are  of  small  size,  more  elegant  in 
form  than  the  true  frogs,  of  brighter  colors,  and 
more  active  habits.  They  feed  on  insects,  which 
they  pursue  on  the  branches  of  shrubs  and  trees. 
The  European  Tree-frog  (Hyla  arborea)  is  common 
in  tho  middle  and  south  of  tho  Continent,  and 
ranges  into  Asia  and  the  north  of  Africa.  It  be- 
comes very  noisy  on  the  approach  of  rain,  and  is 
often  kept  in  confinement  as  a  kind  of  barometer. 
The  common  Tree-frog  of  North  America  is  Hyla 
versicoJor,  replaced  in  the  south  by  the  Green  Tree- 
frog,  H.  riridis. 


tree-germander,  s. 

ByDindorf  was  merely  accidental,  and  ought  not  to       Bot.  :  Teucrium  scorodonia.    It  is  a  labiate  plant, 
be  regarded  as  the  habit  of  the  animal."  one  or  two  feet  high,  with  downy  and  much  wrin- 

kled leaves,  crenate  on  the  margin,  and  yellowish- 
white  flowers.  It  is  frequent  in  woods  and  dry, 
stony  places,  flowering  in  August  and  September. 
It  is  very  bitter,  and  nas  sometimes  been  substi- 
tuted for  hops. 


'In  the  Tamoule  language  it  is  called  Paneiri,  or  Tree- 
climber."— Wood:  Illus.  Nat.  Hist*  iii.  295. 


tree-coffin,  s. 

Anthrop.:  A  kind  of  box  hollowed  out  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  used  as  a  coffin. 

"  At  Stowborough,  Dorsetshire,  where  a  body  was  dis- 
covered in  1767  in  a  trff-coffln,  it  appeared  to  have  been 
wrapped  in  skins." — Greenwell:  British  Harrow*,  p.  32. 

tree-coupling,  s.  A  piece  uniting  a  single-  to  a 
double-tree. 

tree-crab,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Birgus  (q.  v.). 


tree-goose,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Bornicle-goose  (q.  v.). 

"  It  has  also  been  called  tree-goose,  from  the  belief  that  it 
originated  from  old  and  decayed  trees," — Ripley  &  Dana: 
Amer.  Cyclop.,  viii.  187. 

tree-grasshopper,  s. 
Entom. .  Meconema  varia. 


Mil.    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,    cell,    chorus,     c,hin,    bench;    go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,    Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;     Won,     -§ion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -We,     -die,      Ac.  =bel.     del. 


tree-hair 
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trefoil 


tree-hair,  s. 
Botany : 

(1)  Cornicnlaria  jubata,  a  lichen  hanging  in  dark, 
\firy  masses  from  trees  in  subalpiue  woods. 

(2)  [TEEE-BEAED,  1.] 
tree-hopper,  s. 

Entom.:  \  popular  name  for  any  individual  of 
the  genus  Membracis  (q.  v.)« 

"Other  harvest-flies  of  the  same  family  .  .  .  are 
not  furnished  with  a  magical  apparatus,  but  have  the 
faculty  of  leaping  a  distance  of  five  or  six  feet;  they  are 
more  properly  called  tree-hop pera." — Ripley  *e  Uanti: 
Amrr.  Cyclop.,  viii.  602. 

tree-irons,  s.pl. 

Vehicles:  The  irons  connecting  single  to  double 
trees,  or  the  latter  to  the  tongue  of  the  vehicle. 
Also  the  hooks  or  clips  by  which  the  traces  are 
attached. 

tree-Jobber,  s.    A  woodpecker.    (Prow.) 

tree-kangaroo,  s. 

Zo6l.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Dendrolagus 
(q.  v.). 

tree-lichen  beauty,  s. 

Entom. :  A  night-moth,  Bryophila  algce.  Fore 
wings  gray-green  at  the  base,  followed  by  a  trans 
verse  whitish  bar.  then  by  a  brown  band,  and  then 
ag^ain  by  a  pale  bar  and  a  greenish  fringe ;  hind 
wings  brown  with  a  discoidal  spot. 

tree-like,  a. 

Bot. :  Dendroid ;  divided  at  the  tip  into  a  number 
of  fine  ramifications  so  as  to  resemble  the  head  of 
a  tree,  as  Lycopodium  dendroideum.  Generally 
used  of  small  plants. 

•tree-lizards,  s./-/. 

ZoOl.:  The  Dendrosauria  (q.  v.). 

tree-louse,  s. 

Entom. :  A  plant-louse.    [APHIS.] 

tree-mallow,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Lavatera  (q.  v.) ,  and  specifically 
L.  arborea. 

tree-molasses,  subst.  Molasses  made  from  the 
Sugar-maple-tree. 

tree-moss,  s. 

Botany : 

(1)  Usnea  plicata.    So  named  from  its  growing 
on  trees. 

(2)  The  genus  Usnea.    [TBEE-BEABD.] 

tree-mouse,  s. 

Zo6l. :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the  Dendro- 
myinee,  an  African  sub-family  of  Muridae.  The 
oars  are  clothed  with  hairs ;  and  the  feet,  which 
are  five-toed,  are  fitted  for  climbing. 

tree-nymph,  s. 

Anthrop.:  A  dryad.    (See  extract.) 

"The  Homeric  Hymn  to  Aphrodite  tells  of  the  trte- 
nymph,  long-lived,  yet  not  immortal— they  grow  with 
high-topped  leafy  pines  and  oaks  upon  the  mountains, 
but  when  the  lot  of  death  draws  nigh,  and  the  lovely 
trees  are  sapless,  and  the  bark  rots  away,  and  the  branches 
fall,  then  their  spirits  depart  from  the  light  of  the  sun." 
— Tutor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873;,  ii.  219. 

tree-onion,  «. 

Bot.:  Alliumprpliferum.R  hardy  perennial, three 
feet  high,  the  native  country  of  which  it  unknown. 

tree-pie, «. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of 
the  genus  Deudrocitta. 

tree-pigeon,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  pigeon  of  the 
genus  Trerou  (q.  v.).  The  species  are  shy  and  f;™»d, 
and  inhabit  the  woods  of  intertropical  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  prevailing  colors  of  the  plumage  are 
green  and  yellow  of  different  shades,  more  or  less 
contrasted  with  rich  purple  and  reddish  brown. 
Their  uote  is  very  different  from  the  mere  cooing  of 
the  ringdove. 

tree-porcupine,  s. 

Zool.:  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  Synether- 
ina  (q.  v.).  They  are  of  considerable  size,  measur- 
ing from  sixteen  to  twenty  inches  without  the  tail, 
which  is  about  a  third  the  length  of  the  head  and 
body.  They  are  of  lighter  build  than  the  Ground- 
porcupines,  are  covered  with  short,  close,  many- 
colored  spines,  often  mixed  with  hairs,  and  their 
tail  is  always  prehensile.  They  are  nocturnal  in 
their  habits,  and  live  on  fruit  and  roots. 

tree-primrose,  s. 

Bot.:  (Enothera  biennie.  [EVENING-PRIMROSE.] 

tree-purslane,  s.  , 

Bot.:  Portulacaria  afra,  an  evergreen  African 
bhrub,  about  three  feet  high;  with  purple  flowers 
in  its  native  country,  but  which  has  not  flowered  in 
greenhouses  since  A.  1  >.  1732. 


tree-rat,  s. 

Zo6L:  Mus  (irboreus,  about  seven  or  eight  inches 
long,  from  Bengal.  It  builds  a  nest  in  cocoanut 
trees  and  bamboos,  and  lives  partly  on  grain  and 
partly  on  young  cocoanuts. 

tree-runner, «. 

Ornith.  (pi.) :  Swainson's  name  for  Anabatiuac, 
which  he  makes  a  sub-family  of  Oerthiadae.  Its 
type-genus  is  Anabatos,  founded  on  A  nabates  sub- 
cristata,  a  Brazilian  bird. 

tree-scraper,  s.  A  tool,  usually  a  triangular 
blade,  to  remove  old  bark  and  moss  from  trees. 
Also  used  in  gathering  turpentine. 

tree-serpent,  s.    [TREE-SNAKE.] 

tree-snake,  tree-serpent,  .-•. 

ZoOl.:  Any  individual  of  the  family  Dendrophidee 
(q.  v.). 

"Some  nocturnal  tree-snakes  htive  a  prolonged  snout." 
— Owen:  Anat.  Vert. 

tree-sorrel,  «. 

Bot.:  Rumex  lunaria,  an  evergreen  plant,  about 
two  feet  high,  with  greenish  flowers,  introduced 
from  the  Canaries  into  European  greenhouses  in 
A.  D.  1690.  It  is  now  cultivated  in  this  country. 

tree-soul,  *. 

Anthrop.!  An  animating  and  individuating  prin- 
ciple supposed  by  races  practicing  tree-worship  to 
reside  in  every  tree. 

"Orthodox  Buddhism  declared  against  the  f/w-.s-i nils, 
and  consequently  against  the  scruple  to  harm  them,  de- 
claring trees  to  have  no  mind  nor  sentient  principle."— 
Tylor;  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  i.  475. 

tree-sowtliistle,  s. 

Bot. :  Sonchus  arvensis.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 
Root  with  creeping  scions,  stem  simple,  leaves  den- 
ticulate, clasping  the  stem,  with  short,  obtuse  auri- 
cles; involucre  glandulose,  hispid;  flowers  very 
large,  yellow.  Frequent  in  cornfields.  Called  also 
Corn  Sowthistle. 

tree-squirrel,  s. 

ZoGl. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Sciurus  (Q.  v,), 
as  distinguished  from  the  Flying  Squirrels  (Ptero- 
mys)  and  the  Ground  Squirrels  (Tamias). 

tree-sugar,  s.    Sugar  made  from  the  Maple-tree. 

tree-swift,  s. 

Ornith. :  Ai_y  individual  of  the  genus  Dendrocheli- 
don. 

tree-toad,  s. 

ZoQl. :  A  popular  name  for  several  of  the  Hylidae. 
Used  without  a  qualifying  epithet,  it  is  equivalent 
to  tree-frog  (q.  v.).  With  a  qualifying  epithet  it  is 
limited  to  particular  species.  Hyla  versicolor  is 
the  Changeable  Tree-toad,  Trachycephalus  Uchena- 
tus  is  the  Lichened,  and  T.  marmoratus  the  Mar- 
bled Tree-toad. 

tree-top,  s.    The  top  or  highest  part  of  a  tree. 

"  Reflected  in  the  water, 
Every  tree-top  had  its  shadow." 

Longfellow;  Hiawatha,  zxii. 

tree-wasp,  s. 

Entomology;  Any  wasp  that  makes  its  nest  in 
trees.  [VESPA.] 

tree-wool,  s.  The  same  as  PINE-NEEDLE  WOOL 
(q.v.J. 

tree-worship,  tt. 

Compar.  Relig.  •  A  "  form  of  religion  _ .  .  .  gen- 
eral to  most  of  the  great  races  of  mankind  at  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  mental  development."  (Lubbock:  Grig. 
Civil.,  ed.  1882,  p.  294.)  It  may  have  been  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  nature- worship,  or  have  arisen  from  the 
animistic  conception  prevailing  among  the  races  of 
low  culture  at  the  present  day,  that  trees  were  the 
residences  or  embodiments  of  spirits  or  deities. 
Tree-worship  was  a  peculiarly  Canaanitisb  cult,  as 
is  proved  by  the  frequent  mention  of  it  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  stern  denunciations  of  it  show 
that  the  Jews;  from  time  to  time,  lapsed  into  the 
nature- worship  of  their  neighbors  (Deut.xii,3,  xiv. 
21;  Judges  vi.  25;  1  Kings  xiv.  23,  xv.  13,  xviii.  19;  2 
Kings  xvii.  10,xxiii;  Isa.  Ivii.  5;  Jor.  xvii.  2;Ezek. 
vi.  13,  xx.  28;Hos.  iv.  13).  It  formed  an  essential 
part  of  the  classic  mythologies,  in  which  are  found 
superhuman  beings  attached  to  individual  trees, 
and  sylvan  deities — dryads,  fauns,  and  satyrs- 
roaming  in  the  forest,  the  analogues  of  which  still 
live  in  folk-tales  as  elves  and  fairies.  [GROVE,  II.] 
Tree-worship,  in  some  form  or  other  in  Southern 
Asia,  still  composes  an  important  partof  Buddhist 
practice,  though  it  is  not  recognized  by  Buddhistic 
sacred  literature.  The  famous  Bo  tree,  grown 
from  a  branch  of  the  tree  sent  by  Asoka  to  Ceylon 
in  the  third  century  B.  C.,  till  its  destruc- 
tion in  October,  1887,  received  the  worship 
of  pilgrims,  who  came  in  thousands  to  do  it 
reverence  and  offer  prayer  before  it.  (Cf.  Athe- 
naeum, Nov.  12, 1887,  pp.  639,  640.)  Fergusson  (Tree 
and  Serpent  Worship,  passim.)  also  shows  what  a 


large  place  tree-worship  held  in  early  Buddhism, 
ana  that  it  was  then  closely  connected  with  serpent 
worship.  On  this  subject  Tylor  (Prim.  Cult.,  ed. 
1873,  ii.  '218)  remarks:  "The  new  philosophic  re- 
ligion seems  to  have  amalgamated,  us  new  religious 
overdo,  with  older  native  thoughts  and  rites.  Down 
to  the  later  middle  ages  tree-worship  lingered  iu 
Central  Europe;  while  names  like  'Hulyoake*  and 
4  Holywood '  record  the  fact  that  at  no  very  remote 
period  holy  trees  aud  groves  existed  iii  Britain; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  sacred  linden-tree 
in  the  parish  of  Hvityard,  in  South  Sweden, 
gave  a  name  to  the  family  of  Linueeus.  At  the  pres- 
ent day  tree-worship  is  prevalent  among  native 
races  in  America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia,  In 
Europe,  though  traces  of  it  still  linger  in  folk-tales 
and  popular  customs,  it  no  longer  exists  as  a  cult, 
except  among  the  people  of  the  Chersonese,  who, 
though  nominally  Greek  Christians,  *'  still  adhere 
to  their  beliefs  in  good  and  evil  spirits,  and  wor- 
ship them — the  good  spirits  in  forests  and  groves 
where  coniferous  are  mixed  with  foliaceous  tn-<--. 
and  the  evil  spirits  in  purely  coniferous  forests. 
Every  god  is  represented  by  a  special  tree,  the  \yor- 
ship  of  which  is  provided  for  by  a  separate  priest 
chosen  by  lot."  (Nature,  March  25,  1886,  p.  496.) 

tree-worshiper,  tree-worshipper,  s. 

Anthrop.:  One  who  practices  any  form  of  tree- 
worship  (q.  v.). 

"The  transformed  teacher  reproved  the  tree-worship- 
per, for  thus  addressing  himself  to  a  senseless  thing."  — 
Tyler:  Prim.  Cult,  (ed.  1873),  ii.  218. 

tree,  v.  t.  &  i.    [TREE,  8.1  t 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally ; 

1.  To  drive  to  a  tree ;  to  cause  to  ascend  a  tree  or 
trees. 

'*  One  day  my  dog  treed  a  red  squirrel  in  a  tall  hickory.'* 
— Burroughs:  Pepacton,  p.  212. 

2.  To  place  upon  a  tree ;  to  stretch  on  a  tree ;  as, 
to  tree  boots. 

II.  Fig. :  To  put  in  a  fix ;  to  drive  to  the  end  of 
one's  resources. 

"  You  are  treed  and  you  can't  help  yourself.*'—//. 
Kingsley:  Geoffry  Hamlyn,  ch.  v. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  take  refuge  in  a  tree,  as  a  wild  animal. 
"Besides  treeing,  the  wild   cat  will  take  advantage  of 
some  hole  in  theground." — Thorpe:  Backwoods,  180. 

*2.  To  grow  to  the  size  of  a  tree. 

1F  To  tree  one's  self:  To  conceal  one'sself  behind  or 
in  a  tree,  as  in  hunting  or  fighting. 

*tree'-hOQd,  subst.  [Eng.  tree,  s.;-/w>od.]  The 
quality,  state,  or  condition  of  a  tree. 

tree'-le'ss,  a.  [Eng.  tree,  s. ;  -less.']  Destitute  of 
trees. 

Hreen,  a.    [A.  S.  treowen,  from  freow=a  tree.] 

1.  Made  of  wood  or  tree;  wooden. 

"Which  done,  or  in  doinge,  they  praised  and  wor- 
shipped their  owne  golden,  syluery,  coper,  yerney,  treeu 
und  stony  goddis." — Joye:  Expoaicion  of  Daniel,  ch.  i. 

2.  Pertaining,  derived  from,  or  drawn  from  trees. 
"Treen  liquors,  especially  that  of  the  date."—  Evelyn r 

Sylva. 

*tree"n,  s.  pi.    [TREE,  «.] 

tree -nail,  tre  -nail,  tren'-nel,  trun -nel,  .s. 
[Mid.  Eng.  <r?en=wooden,  and  Eng.  nail.] 

Shipbuild. :  A  cylindrical  pin  of  hard  wood,  from 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in  diameter, 
used  for  securing  planking  to  the  frames,  or  parts 
to  each  other. 

*tree  -Ship,  s.  [Eng.  free,  s.;  -ship.]  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  a  tree  ;  treehood. 

"While  thus  through  all  the  stages  thou  hast  pushed 
Of  treeahfp— first  a  seedling  hid  in  grass; 
Then  twig,  then  sapling."         Cowper.-   Yardley  Oak. 

tre  -fal-low,  v.  t.    [THRIFALLOW.] 

tre'-fle,  s.    [TREFOIL.] 

Fort. :  A  mine  with  three  chambers  like  a  trefoil. 

tref  -lee,  a.    [Fr.  *rljfe  =  trefoil  (q.  v.).] 

Her.:  An  epithet  applied  to  a  cross,  the  arms  of 
which  end  in  triple  loaves,  rep- 
resenting trefoils.  Bends  are 
sometimes  borne  treflee,  that  is, 
with  trefoils  issuing  from  the 
side. 

tref -611,  tre  -foil,  trey-foil, 
s.  [O.  Fr.  trifoil,  treffl.e<  from 
Lat.  trifolium—H  three-leaved 
plant,  as  the  clover,  from  pref. 
tri-  =  three  (allied  to  tres  = 
three),  and  folium— o.  leaf;  Fr. 
trefle;  Span,  trifolio;  Ital.  tri- 
foglio.'} 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  The  genus  Trifolium,  specif.  Trifolium  minus. 
[CLOVER.  ] 


Cross  Treflee. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     w*6re,     wplf,     w3rk,     who,     s6n;     mute.    cub.    cure,    unite,     car,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB.    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


Trefoil. 


treelet 

rjl  ^fed^cago  lupulintt. 

(a)  xtulottunthex  procumbent,  a  West  Indian  spe- 
cies of  Hedysarca',  with  yellow  dimorphic  nowers. 
«1  Great  Trefoil  is  Medicago 

-sif/nv/.       [BlRD'SFOOT   -  TRE- 
FOIL, WATER-TREFOIL.] 

'1.  Arch. :  Anornament 
used  in  Gothic  architecture, 
formed  by  moldings  in  the 
heads  of  window-lights,  trac- 
ery, panelings,  &c.,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  resemble  the 
t  refoil  or  three-leaved  clover. 

3.  Her.:  A  charge  repre- 
senting the  clover-loaf,  and 
always  depicted  as  slipped, 
that  is,  furnished  with  a 
stalk. 

•tree" -let,  s.  [Eng.  tree, 
s. ;  iliiuin.  suff.  -te(.]  A  little  or  young  tree. 

"  Kurz  says  that  in  Burmah  it  is  sometimes  a  treelet  fif- 
teen to  twenty  feet  high." — Journal  of  Botanit,  vol.  x..  No. 
221,  p.  140.  (1881.) 

•treget,  s.    [TEAJET.] 
nregetour,  s.    [TRAGETOUR.] 
"tregetry,  nregettrie,  s.    [TRAGETRY.] 
*tre  ha  -la,  s.  [Corrupte%  from  tigala,  the  native 
namo.] 

Chem.:  The  substance  from  which  a  peculiar 
sugar  [TREHALOSE]  has  been  obtained.  It  is  the 
cocoon  of  a  beetle  from  Persia,  and  not  properly  a 
saccharine  exudation.  (Flilckiger  eft  Hanbi^ry : 
Pharmacographia.) 

tre  -ha-16s,e,  s.  [Eng.  trehal(a),  and  (gluc)ose.] 
Chem.:  Ci.H22Oii2H2O.  A  saccharine  substance 
extracted  from  trehala  manna  by  boiling  alcohol. 
It  forms  shining  rhombic  crystals,  soluble  in  water 
and  in  boiling  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  melts 
at  100°.  Boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  con- 
verted into  dextro-glucose ;  with  dilute  nitric  acid, 
it  yields  oxalic  acid ;  in  contact  with  yoast  it  passes 
slowly  into  the  alcoholic  fermentation.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  trehalose  has  a  dextro-rotatory  power 
[a]=+19T. 
•treil  -lage  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Fr.,  from  treille=au 

Hort. :  A  light  frame  of  posts  and  rails  to  support 
espaliers;  a  trellis. 

"Contrivers  of  bowers,  grottos,  treillages,  and  cas- 
cades."— Spectator. 

treille.s.   [Fr.] 

Her. :  A  lattice ;  it  differs  from 
fretty  in  that  the  pieces  do  not 
interlace  under  and  over,  but 
cross  athwart  each  other,  and 
are  nailed  at  the  joint.  Called 
also  trellis. 

trek,  r.  t.  [Dut.  trekken=ta 
draw,  to  draw  a  wagon;  to 
Journey.]  To  travel  by  wagon; 
to  journey  as  in  search  of  a  new 
settlement.  (South  Africa.) 

"It  is  quite  possible  that  they  might,  like  the  Boers, 
trek  once  more  beyond  the  reach  of  American  laws."— 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

trek,  8.  [TREK,  t).]  A  journey  with  a  wagon ;  a 
march.  (South  Africa.) 

trek-oxen,  s.  pi.  Oxen  used  for  drawing  wagons. 
(P.  Gillmore :  Great  Thirst  Land.) 

trek-rope,  s.    A  trek-tow  (q.  v.). 

"The  oxen  loosened  from  the  trek-rope."— Cornhill  Mag- 
azine, March,  1883,  p.  293. 

trek-tow,  8.  A  Dutch  name,  in  Southern  Africa, 
for  strips  of  hide  twisted  into  rope-traces,  for  oxen 
to  draw  wagons  by. 

trel  -Us  *trel-lice,  *trel-Hze,  »tre-lys,  subst. 
[Fr.  rreJiis=a  trellis;  treiller=to  grate  or  lattice, 
to  furnish  or  support  with  crossed  bars  or  latticed 
frames,  from  treille  =  an  arbor  or  walk  set  with 
vines,  &c.,  twining  about  a  latticed  frame,  from 
Lat.  trichila,  triclia,  triclea,  tricla=&  bower,  arbor, 
or  summer-house.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  gate  or  screen  of  open-work ;   lattice-work 
either  of  metal  or  wood. 

2.  A  support   for    vines,    creepers,  or    espaliers. 
Used  especially  for  grapes,  hops,  and  ornamental 
climbing-plants. 

II.  Her.:  The  same  as  TREILLE  (q.  v.). 
trellis-work,  s.    Lattice-work. 

"  With  lawns,  and  beds  of  flowers,  and  shades 
Of  trellis-work  in  long  urcades." 

Wordsworth:  „  tttte  Doe  of  Rylstone,  iv. 

trel'-Hs,  Hrel-lize,  v.  t.  [TRELLIS,  s.]  To  fur- 
nish with,  or  as  with  trellis  or  lattice-work. 

"The  windows  are  large,  trellizea,  and  neatly  carved." 
—Herbert:  Travels,  p.  211. 
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trembling 


tre-ma-bo-ll-tes  s.    [Gr.  frema=a  hole;  bole=    situations.    The  majority  live  in  the  intestines  or 
'    -         -      -      •      •  hepatic  ducts,  the  eyes,   or  bloodvessels  of  verte- 

bra tos  ;  a  few  are  ectoparasi  tic,  and  live  on  the  skii 
and  gills  of  fishes,  crustaceans,  mollusks,  &c.    Ih 


a  thunderbolt,  a  wound,  and  suff.  -ircs.l 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Meandrosponsidfe,  with  one 
species  from  tho  Upper  Crotnceous  rocks. 

tre-ma-dlc  -ty'-Sn,  s.  [Gr.  trSma—a  hole,  and 
diktyon  =  a  net.] 

Paleontology:  A  genus  of  Hexactinellid  Sponges, 
from  the  Upper  Jurassic. 

Tre-mad'-oc,  s.    [Wei.    Seedef.] 

Gear/. :  A  small  town  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
Cardigan  Bay,  in  Carnarvonshire. 

Tremadoc-slates,  s. 


ranao  s  frimoraiai  zone,  iiioy  wore  III-SL  met,  WILII 
at  Tremadoc,  and  next  traced  to  Dolgelly.  Dr. 
Hicks  found  and  carefully  examined  them  at  St. 
David's  promontory  and  Ramsey  Island,  in  South 
Wales;  and  finally  Mr.  Callaway  showed  that  the 
Shineton  shale  of  Shropshire  was  of  the  same  age. 
They  are  dark  earthy  flags  and  sandstones,  with  at 
least  eighty-four  fossil  species,  those  of  North 


are  mot  witn  ror  me  nrst  time.  ±u  iiorm  *»»!«; 
there  are  nine  Pteropods,  mostly  of  the  genus 
Thoca,  and  Phyllopod  Crustacea  have  been  found. 

tre  man  -do,  «.    [Itel.=trembling.] 

Music:  One  of  the  harmonic  graces,  which  con- 
sists in  a  general  shake  of  the  whole  chord,  and  is 
thus  distinguished  from  tremolo,  which  consists  in 
a  reiteration  of  a  single  note  of  the  chord. 

tre-man'-dra,  s.  [Gr.  trema=&  hole,  a  pore,  and 
aner  (gonit.  andros)  =  a  man;  here  used  for  a 


in  monkeys. 
tre  -ma  tode,  «.  &  s.    [TREMATODA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  tho  Trematoda 

B.  A*  tubs!.:  Any  individual  member  of  the  order 
Trematoda. 

tre  -ma-toM,  adj.  [TREMATODA.]  The  same  as 
TEEMATODE  (q.  v.). 

tre-ma-t6-sau  -rus,  s.  [Pref.  tremato-,  and  Gr. 
8a«ro8=a  lizard.] 

Paloeont.:  A  scrpontiform  genus  of  Labynntho- 
dontia,  of  which  little  definite  is  known.  Two 
species  are  generally  recorded  by  taxonomists : 
Trematosaurus  braunii,  and  T.  ocella,  both  from 
the  Bunter  Sandstone  of  Bernburg. 

tre-ma-to-sp'ir  -a,  s.    [Prof,  tremato-,  and  Gr. 

Palceont.:    A  genus  of  Spiriferidsp,  with  seven 
species,  ranging  from  the  Upper  Silurian  to  the 
Middle  Devonian  of  tho  United  States.    It  appears 
to  be  closely  related  to  Retzia.    [RETZIA,  2.] 
trem  be-lor  -es,  trem-blor  -es,  s.  pi.    [Sp.] 
Phys.  Science :  The  name  given  in  South  America 
to  small  earthquakes,  consisting  of   a   series   of 
rapidly  recurring  vibratory  movements,  not  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  create  damage.   (Milne :  Earth- 
quakes, p.  10.) 

s.]  Cal- 


Treille. 


ra'-96-88,  s.  pi.    [Modern  Latin  tre- 
mandr(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Poreworts ;  an  order  of  hypogynous  exogens, 
alliance  Sapindales.  Slender  heath-like  plants, 
generally  with  glandular  hairs.  Leaves  alternate, 
or  whorled,  exstipulate,  with  axillary  one-flowered 
pedicels;  nowers  in  most  species  large,  showy; 
sepals  deciduous,  four  or  five,  slightly  adhering  at 
the  base,  equal,  valvate  in  aestivation ;  petals  the 
same  number,  large,  deciduous,  involute  in  aestiva- 
tion ;  stamens  eight  or  ten ;  anthers  two  or  four- 
celled,  opening  by  a  pore  at  the  apex ;  styles  one  or 
two:  ovary  two-celled,  each  cell  with  one  to  three 
pendulous  ovules.  Fruit  capsular,  two-valved,  two- 
celled  ;  seeds  with  a  hooked  appendage  at  the  apex. 
Natives  of  Australia.  Genera  three,  species  sixteen. 
(Lindley.) 

tre-ma-no'-tus,  s.  [Greek  trema=a  hole,  and 
nofos=the  back.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Haliotidee,  with  two  species 
from  the  Upper  Silurian  of  North  America. 

ttrem-arc'-'iiuS,  s.  [First  element  doubtful ;  sec- 
ond, Gr.  arktos=&  bear.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Ursida1,  with  one  species, 
commonly  known  as  Ursus  ornatus,  the  Spectacled 
Bear  (q.  v.). 

tre'-ma-tls  s.    [TREMATODA.] 
Pain"*"*. :  A  sub-genus  of  Discina,  with  fourteen 
species,  trom  the  Silurian  rocks  of  North  America 
and  Europe. 

tre-ma-to-,  prefix.  [TREMATODA.]  Hollow; 
having  a  hollow  process  or  processes. 

tre-ma-tO'-da,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  trema  (genit.  trematos) 
=a  hole,  apore.] 

ZoOl. :  Flukes,  Suctorial  W  orms ;  an  order  of  tho 
class  Annelida,  with  two  groups,  Distoma  and  Polj  - 
stoma.  Leaf-like  parasites,  for  the  most  part 
internal,  but  some  external,  provided  with  ono  or 
more  ventral  suckers,  a  mouth  and  alimentary 
canal,  but  no  anus  or  body  cavity;  integument  of 
the  adult  not  ciliated ;  sexes  generally  united  in 
one  individual.  They  are  the  Sterelmintha  of 
Owen,  and  were  included  by  Cuvier  in  his  Paren- 
chymatous  Intestinal  Worms.  The  intestinal  canal 
is  often  much  branched,  and  possesses  but  ono 
external  opening,  usually  at  the  bottom  of  the 
anterior  suctorial  disc,  and  serving  both  as  an  oral 
and  anal  aperture.  A  water-vascular  system  is 
present,  consisting  of  two  lateral  vessels,  generally 
opening  on  the  surface  by  a  common  excretory  pore. 
The  nervous  system  consists  of  two  pharyngeal 
ganglia.  The  young  may  be  developed  ('irectly  into 
the  adult,  or  may  pass  through  a  complicated  meta- 
morphosis, varying  in  different  cases  [REDIA]  ; 
and  one  of  the  early  stages  of  their  existence  is 
often  passed  in  the  interior  of  fresh-water  mollusks, 
whence  they  are  transferred  to  a  vertebrate  host. 
In  their  adult  state  they  occupy  the  most  varied 


bling,  from    tremo=to  tremble;   Greek  tremo=to 
tremble.    The  b  is  excrescent,  as  in  number.] 

1.  To   shake   involuntarily,    as    with  fear,  cold, 
weakness,  or  the  effect  of  different  emotions,  as 
passion,  rage,  grief,  &c. ;  to  shake,  to  quiver,  to 
shudder.    (Said  of  persons.) 

"  But  his  knees  beneath  him  trembled." 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  ii. 

2.  To  be  moved  or  shaken  with  a  quivering  mo-         / 
tion ;  to  quiver,  to  shake. 

"Airs,  vernal  airs    .    .    .    attune 
The  trembling  leaves."  Hilton:  P.  L.,  iv.  266. 

3.  To  quaver,  to  shake,  as  sound;  as,  His  voice 
trembled. 

trem  -Die,  s.    [TEEMBLE,  t'.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  trembling;  an  involuntary 
shaking  through  cold,  &c. 

*2.  Fear. 

"The  housekeeper  ...  to  set  a  good  example, 
ordered  back  her  trembles  and  came  out." — Blackmore.- 
Cfiristowell,  ch.  xli. 

TT  AH  of  a  tremble:  In  a  state  of  shaking  involun- 
tarily, as  from  fear,  cold,  &c. 

trem'-ble-ment,  s.  [French,  from  trembler=to 
tremble.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  tremor,  a  quivering,  a  tremble. 

"Thrills  in  leafy  tremblemeiit." 

E.  B.  Browning:  Lost  Bovter. 

2.  Music :  A  trill  or  shake. 

trem -bier,  s.    [Eng.  trembl(e),  v.,-  -er.~\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  trembles. 

"  Not  one  poor  trembler  only  fear  betrays." 

Byron:  An  Occasional  Pivlogue. 

2.  Church  History  (pi.) :  The  name  given  to  an 
extreme  Protestant  sect  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Reformation  in  England. 

"As  thus  I  strol'd  along  the  street, 
Such  gangs  and  parcels  did  I  meet 
Of  these  quaint  primitive  dissemblers 
In  old  Queen  Bess*  days  call'd  Tremblers, 
For  their  sham  shaking  and  their  shivering." 

Ward:  Hudibraa  Redivivus. 

trem'-bllng,  pr.  par.,  a&s.    [TEEMBLE,  t>.  ] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Shaking,  as  with  fear,  cold,  or  the 
like. 

"  The  anxious  crowd,  with  horror  pale, 
All  trembling,  heard  the  wondrous  tale." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  28. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  shaking  involuntarily,  as 
from  fear,  cold,  &c. 

2.  (Plural) :  An  inflammatory  affection  in  sheep, 
caused  by  eating  noxious  food. 


boll     b6y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     5011,     cnorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Jfenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -§lon  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


trembling-poplar 


trembling-poplar,  *. 

Bot. :  Populus  tremula,  the  Aspen  (q.  y.). 

trembling-tree,  s. 
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bladed  crystals  in  the  granular  dolomite  of  Campo- 
longo,  St.  Gottbard,  Switzerland,  and  numerous 
other  localities.  Color,  white,  gray,  greenish. 


trenchant 

tre  -nail,  s.    [TREENAIL.] 

trench,  r.  t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr.  trencher  (Fr.  trancher) 
=  to  cut,  to  carve,  to  hack,  to  hew  ;  origin  doubtful. 


We  mast  come   tremblingly  before  him." — Bp.  Hall: 


2.  To  cut  or  dig  out,  as  a  ditch,  a  channel  for 


tre-mel'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Latin,  dimin.  from  Latin 
tremo=to  tremble,  to  shake,  to  quiver;  from  the 
quivering  of  the  gelatinous  mass  of  the  plant.l 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Tremellim  (q.  v.).  It 
consists  of  a  tremulous  gelatinous  mass,  generally 
more  or  less  waved  and  sinuated,  free  from  papilla? 
and  tubercles.  They  vary  greatly  in  form,  being 
brain-like,  club-shaped,  orbicular,  &c.,  and  in  color, 


being  white,  yellow,  orange,  rose-colored,  purple, 
&c.  A  common  species,  Tremella  mesenterica,  is 
conspicuous  in  winter  in  hedges  from  its  orange 
tint. 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  shaking,  quivering,  or  trembling  motion. 

"  From  every  stroke  there  continues  a   tremor  in  the 
bell."—  More:  Immort.  of  the  Soul,  bk.  ii.,  oh.  ii. 

2.  An  involuntary  trembling ;  a  shivering  or  shak- 
ing ;  a  state  of  trembling. 

"  It  affects  the  nerves,  occasioning  tremors." — Arbuth- 
not:  On  Aliments. 


raising  a  rampart  or  breastwork  of  the  earth  thrown 
out  of  the  ditch  ;  to  entrench. 

"  Advanc'd  upon  the  field  there  stood  a  mound 
Of  earth  congested,  wall'd,  and  trfncli'd  around." 
Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  xx.  175. 
*4.  To  enclose,  to  surround,  to  cover. 

"I  spy'd  their  helms 
'Mid  brakes  and  boughs  trench' d  in  the  heath  below." 

n.  Agric.-  To  furrow  deeply  with  the  spade  or 


*[  Mercurial  tremors:  [MERCURIAL-PALSY.] 

II.  Pht/s.  Science:  An  earth-tremor;  a  vibratory    plow;  to  cut   deeply  by  a  succession  of  parallel 
-_iotion  of  the  earth's  surface,  inappreciable  by  the    a.°d  contiguous  trenches  for  certain  purposes  of 
trem-el-ll'-nl,  8.  pi.    [Modern  Latin  tremell(a) ;    unaided  senses.    Tremors  may  be  either  Natural  or    tillage ;  to  break  up  and  prepare  for  crops  by  deep 
Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -int.]  Artificial ;  natural  tremors  are  due  to  the  attractive    digging  and  removing  stones,  &c. 

Bot.:  An  order  or  sub-order  of  Hymenomycetous    influence  of  the  sun  and  moon,  or  to  seismic  action;       "Trench  theground,  and  make  it  readyforthespring." 
Fungals,  the  species  of  which  are  of  a  gelatinous    artificial   tremors   may    be   produced   by    various    —  Evelyn:  Kalendar. 
texture,  sometimes,  though  rarely,    with  a  creta-    causes,  as  a  passing    train,  the  movements  of  a       B.  Intransitive  • 
ceons  nucleus,  their  hymenium  in  the  more  typi-    crowd,  <fec. 
cal  genera  covering  the  whole  surface  without  any 
definite  upper  or  under  side ;  sporophores  scattered, 
often  lobed  or  quadripartite ;  spores  often  produi 
ing   secondary   spores   or   spermatia.    They  gro\. 
upon  branches  or  stumps  of  trees,  in  crevices  of  the       *trem -Sr-less,    a.    [Eng.   tremor;  -le, 

v      '  i°ri?nfl    •    »dead  w  .     '  f.arely  on  uthe  ?round-    from  any  tremor,  quivering,  or  shaking. 
Found  chiefly  in  temperate  climates,  though  some 

are  tropical.    A  widely  distributed  representative  le  sent  his  eyes  round  the  jet-like  circle  and  found 

is  the  Jew's-ear  (q.  v.). 
tre-mel -lold,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  tremell(a);  suffix 

~°J?ol.,  die. :  Resembling  the  genus  Tremella ;  gelat-    '«»«]«••  f  rom.  trem°= to  tremble.] 
inous.  A-  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Trembling,  tremulous. 


tre-men  -dous,  a.  [Lat.  1remendus=tk&t  ought 
to  be  feared,  fut.  pass.  par.  of  tremo=t<>  tremble.] 

1.  Sufficient  or  calculated  to  excite  fear  or  terror ; 
terrible,  dreadful,  awful. 

"Fictions  in  form,  but  in  their  substance  truths — 
Tremendous  truths!" 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

2.  Such    as    may    astonish   by  magnitude,    size, 
force,  violence,  or  degree ;  wonderful.    (Colloq.) 

"But  they  are  numerous  now  as  are  the  waves 
And  the  tremendous  rain." 

Byron :  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  3. 

tre-men  -dous-ljf,  ode.  [Eng.  tremendous:  -ly.] 
In  a  tremendous  manner  or  degree ;  so  as  to  terrify 
or  astonish ;  wonderfully. 


'  Like  powerful  armies  trenching  at  &  town, 
By  slow  and  silent,  but  relentless  sap." 

Young. 

trench,  *trenche,  s.    [O.  Fr.  trenchee=a  thins 
cut,  a  trench,  from  trencher=to  cut;  Fr.  tranche; 

*trem'-u-lant,  *trem'-u-lent,  a.  &  s.    [Latin    Sp.  trinchea ;  Ital.  trincea.]    [TRENCH,  «.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  ditch ;  a  long,  narrow  cut  or  channel  in  the 
earth. 

"Hapless  de  Breze,  doomed  to  survive  long  ages,   in        "  When  you  have  got  your  water  up  to  the  highest  part 
nen's  memory,  in  this  faint  way  with  tremulent  white    of  tne 


"A.  tremendously  strong  indictment  can  be  preferred  by 
civilized  society  against  the  rat." — London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

tre-men  -dOUS-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  tremendm 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tremendo 
terrible,  or  astonishing. 

trem-en-heer  -ite,  s.    [After  Mr.  Tremenheere ; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min. :  An  impure  variety  of  graphite  (q.  v.). 

trem-6c'-t6-pus,  s.  [Greek  trema=a  hole,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  octopus  (q.  v.).] 

ZoGl. :  A  sub-genus  of  Octopus  (q.  v.},  with  three 
species,  from  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  Some 
or  all  of  the  arms  are  webbed  half-way  up,  and 
there  are  two  large  aquiferous  pores  on  the  back  of 
the  head. 

trSm-6-lan  -do,  s.    [Ital.] 
Music:  The  same  as  TBEMOLO  (q.  v.). 
t,  a.    [TBEMOLO.] 


tint  way  with  tremulent  white  "Iceland,  make  a  small  trench  to  carry  some  of  the 

rod."— Carlyle" '  French  Kevol.,  pt.  i.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii.  water  in.  keeping  it  always  upon   a  level."— Mortimer, 

n    ir     •       n        •  *•          t                ,                          *  Husbandry. 

2   Mustc :  Consisting  of  or  employing  tremulants.  »2.  A  place  cleared  of  trees  .  a  hollow  wa]k    aQ 

*  Stay  this    tremulant  epidemic  which  is  destroying    alley 

Italian  vocal ization."-Pa«  Mall  Gazette.  .,  And  -n  B  trenche  forth  in  tfae  park  gotfl  ghe  „ 

B.  As  substantive  :  Chaucer;  c.  T.,  10,702. 

Music:  II-  Technically: 

1,  The  same  as  TREMOLANT  (q.  v.).  1.  Agric. :  A  ditch  or  drain  cut  for  the  purpose  of 

2,  The  same  as  TREMOLO  (q.  v.)«  preparing  or  improving  the  soil;  an  open  ditch  for 
"  Patti  can  do  this  .  .  .  with  hardly  a  quiver  or  a  fremu-     dr,ain^e'    . 

lant." — Pall  Mall  Gazette.  *-•  Mil.:  An  excavation  to  cover  the  advance  of  a 

*tr£m-u-la -tinn    *      rTRrvrmm-s  1  Trpmnl™^  besieging  force,  or  to  interrupt  the  advance  of  an 

ness                                        -REMULOUs.j   Iremulous-  enemyi     It  generally  proceeds  in  a  zigzag  form, 

,       ...          .  connecting  the  parallels  and  advanced  batteries. 

T  Rr«M    £"¥*  SMMI           B  terrible  '«»«««'««.••-  and  is  six  to  ten  feet  wide,  three  feet  deep,  the 

earth  excavated  forming  a  parapet  on  the  side  ex- 

trem-U-lOus,  o.    [Lat.  tremulus,  from  tremo-  posed  to  the  fire  of  the  fortress.    If  the  ground  be 

ous;    to  tremble ;  Sp.  tremulo,  tremuloso;  Ital.  tremolo*  hard  or  rocky,  the  trenches  are  formed  by  piling 

tremulo,  tremoloxo.]  fascines,  bags  of  earth,  &c.,  in  a  line  on  it. 

1.  Trembling,    affected   with    fear   or    timidity; 
timid. 

"  The  tender  tremulous  Christian  is  easily  distracted 
and  amazed  by  them." — Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  Shaking,  quivering,  shivering,  trembling. 
"  Whereat  the  tremulous  branches  readily 

Did  all  of  them  bow  downward  toward  that  side." 

Longfellow;  Purgatorio,  nviii. 

3.  Trembling,  as  in  uncertainty. 

A  sober  calm 

Fleeces  unbounded  ether;  whose  least  wave 
Stands  tremulous."  Thomson;  Autumn,  958. 

4.  Vibratory. 

"  The  tremulous  or  vibratory  motion  which  is  observed 
in  that  phenomenon." — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch. 
viii. 


trem  -u-lous-tf,  adv.  [Eng.  trenuKw;  -.,.]    In 


"reeds  ,         .            .                           . 

to  pass  through  a  valve  having  a  movable  top,  to  a  tremulous  manner;  with  trembling,  quivering,  or 

which  a  spring  and  weight  are  attached.    The  up-  trepidation  ;  tremblingly. 

and-down  movement  of  the  top  of  the  valve  gives  a  "They  heard  and  rose,  and  tremulously  brave, 

vibratory    movement   to   the    air,  which    similarly  Rushed  where  the  sound  invoked  their  aid  to  save." 


Byron-  Lara,  i.  12. 

trem  -U.-lOU.J-1-eSB,  s.    [Eng.  tremulous;  -nesx.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tremulous ;  trembling, 


, 
affects  the  sound  produced.    On  American  organs, 

?ausneTatrPmyo°tafTRSFJ,noTff>09tl0f  the  wind-cnest 

tremolo.    LTEEMOLO,  3.  ]  e  qua 

lite,  «.    [After  YalTremola,  Italy,  where  quivering. 

•,W??r<?rr?)ne0       y  S  t3'"*1  to  have  been  found;  suff.  trg_    a<t.      FTEEEN  1 
-lie  (Mm.).] 

Min.:  A  magnesia-lime  of  amphibole  (q.  v.),  con-  *A.  As  adj.:  Wooden;  made  of  wood. 

ttle  or  no    alumina,    and   occurring   in  B.  As  subst.  :  A  fish-spear. 


"Some  help  to  sink  new  trenches." 

Dryden.    Virgil's  JEneid,  xi.  717. 

^T  To  open  the  trenches: 

Mil.:  To  begin  to  dig  or  to  form  the  lines  of 
approach. 

trench-cart,  s. 

Mil.:  A  cart  adapted  to  traverse  the  trenches 
with  ordnance,  stores,  and  ammunition. 

trench-cavalier,  s. 

Mil. :  A  high  parapet  made  by  the  besiegers  upon 
the  glacis  to  command  and  eumade  the  covered  way 
of  the  fortress. 

trench-plow,  s. 

Agric. :  A  kind  of   plow  for   opening    land   to   a 
greater  depth  than  that  of  the  ordinary  furrows, 
trench-plow,  v.  t. 

Agric.:  To  plow  with  deep  furrows,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  loosening  the  earth  to  a  greater  depth  than 
usual. 

trench -ant,  *trench'-and,  a.  [O.  Fr.  trenchant* 
pr.  par.  of  trencher=to  cut.]  [TRENCH,  v.] 

1.  Sharp,  cutting. 

"The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty 
For  want  of  fighting  was  grown  rusty." 

Butler:  Hudibras,  I.  i. 

2.  Sharp,  keen,  unsparing,  severe;  as,  trenchant 
criticism. 


Ste,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,     pJt,    sire,    sir,     marine;    gd,    p8t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cflr.     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      s,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


trenchantly 

trench'-ant-ly1 ,  adv.  [Eng.  trenchant, :  -ty.]  In 
a  trenchant  manner ;  sharply,  severely. 

"Mr.  Gladstone's  action  and  position  with  regard  to 
Home  Rule  are  also  most  trrnehantlii  dealt  with."  — LOII- 
d»n  Morning  Post. 

trench-er,  *trench-our,  s.  [O.  Fr.  trenchoir; 
Fr.  tmnchoir.  In  sense  1,  fromEug.  trencti,  v. ;  -f  r.J 

1.  One  who  tienches  or  cuts. 

2.  A  wooden  plate  or  dish  on  which  meat  was  for- 
merly eaten  at  table,  or  on  which  meat  might  be 
cut  or  carved. 

"Hospitality  could  offer  little  more  than  a  couch  of 
straw,  a  trencher  of  meat  half  raw  and  half  burned,  ana 
a  draught  of  sour  milk."— Macanlna:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*3.  Hence,  the  contents  of  a  trencher;  food; 
pleasures  of  a  table. 

"It  could  be  no  ordinary  declension  of  nature  that 
could  bring  some  men.  after  an  ingenuous  education,  to 
place  their  minimum  bonrnn  upon  their  trenchers,  and 
their  utmost  felicity  in  wine." — South. 

4.  The  same  as  TRENCHER-CAP  (q.  v.). 

"The  college  boys  raised  their  trencher*."—  -Vr.«.  Wond: 
The  Channtngs,  p.  91. 

•trencher-buffoon,  «.  A  wag  or  butt  at  a  din- 
ner table.  (Davies:  Muses'  Sacrifice,  Dedic.) 

trencher-cap,  s.  A  cap  having  a  flat,  square 
top  like  a  board  set  on  it,  worn  at  the  universities 
and  many  schools. 

•trencher-chaplain,  nrencher-cliapperlain, 
subst.  A  domestic  chaplain. 

•trencher-fly,  s.  One  who  haunts  the  tables  of 
others ;  a  parasite. 

"He  tried  which  of  them  were  friends,  and  which  only 
trencher-flies  and  spungers."— L' Estrange. 

•trencher-friend,  s.  A  sponger;  a  parasite;  a 
sponge. 

"Courteous  destroyers,  affable  wolves,  meek  bears, 
You  fools  of  fortune,  trencher-friends,  time's  flies." 
Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  6. 

•trencher-knight,  s.  A  serving-man  waiting  at 
table;  a  waiter.  (Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost, 
v.2.) 

•trencher-law,  subst.  The  regulation  of  diets ; 
dietetics. 

"When  spleenish  morsels  cram  the  gaping  maw, 
"Withouten  diet's  care  or  trencher-law." 

Hall:  Satires,  IV.,  iv.  221. 

trencher-man,  8. 
1.  A  hearty  eater  or  feeder. 

"  He  is  a  very  valiant  trencher-man :  he  hath  an  excel- 
lent stomach." — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

•2.  A  cook. 

"  Palladins  assured  him,  that  he  had  already  been  more 
fed  to  his  liking  than  he  could  be  by  the  skilfullest 
trencher-men  of  Media." — Sidney. 

*3.  A  table-companion  ;  a  trencher-mate. 

"A  led-captain  and  trencher-man  of  Lord  Steyne." — 
Thackeray. 

•trencher-mate,  s.  A  table-companion ;  a  para- 
site. 

"These  trencher. mates  frame  to  themselves  a  way  more 
pleasant."— Hooker:  Eccles.  Politic. 

•trench -§r -Ing,  subst.  [Eng.  trencher;  -ing.] 
Trenchers. 

trench'-lng,  8.    [TRENCH,  t;.] 
Agricult. :  The  act  or  operation  of  preparing  or 
improving  land  by  cutting  trenches,  or  by  bringing 
up  the  subsoil  to  the  surface  by  means  of  a  trench- 
plow. 

•trench  -more,  v.  i.  [TRENCHMORE,  subst.]  To 
dance  a  trenchmore. 

"  Marke  he  doth  curtsie,  and  salutes  a  block. 
Will  seeme  to  wonder  at  a  weathercock, 
Trenchmore  with  Apes,  play  musick  to  an  Owle." 

Sfarstrm:  Pygmalion's  Image,  ii.  145. 

•trSnch  -more,  •trench-moore,  s.   [Etymology 
doubtful.] 
Music : 

1.  An  old  English  country  dance  of  a  lively  char- 
acter. 

"For  an  ape  to  friske  trenchmoore  in  a  pair  of  buskins 
and  a  doublet." — Holinshed:  Vescrip.  Ireland,  ch.  ii. 

2.  The  music  for  such  a  dance.    It  was  written  in 
triple  or  |  time. 

trend  (1),  *trend-en,  v.  i.  &  t.  [From  the  same 
root  as  A.  S.  trendel  =  a  circle,  a  ring;  cf.  Danish 
t  rind  =  round ;  trindt  =  around ;  trindes=to  grow 
round;  Sw.  <rind=round;  O.  Fries,  trind,  trund,] 
[TKENDLE,  TRDNDLE.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  roll  or  turn  about. 

"Lat  hym  rollen  and  trendcn." — Chaucer  :  Boethius, 
bk.  iii. 

2.  To  extend  or  lie  along  in  a  particular  direction  ; 
to  run ;  to  stretch. 

"To  the  southward  of  the  cape,  the  land  trends  away." 
— Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 
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*B.  Traits. :  To  cause  to  bend  or  turn  ;  to  turn. 
"  Not  farre  beneath  i'  th'  valley  as  she  trends 
Her  silver  streame." 

Browne:  Britannia*  PutOfaU,  ii. 

trend  i"-). 1-.  t.    L<'f.  Dut.&  fier.fren>wii=to  sepa- 
rate.]   To  cleanse,  as  wool.    (Proti.) 
trend  (1),  s.    [TREND  (1),  v.] 

I.  Ore/.  Lang.:  Inclination  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion.   (Lit.  tit  fig.) 

"  The  whole  f  renrf  of  public  feeling  in  France  is  not  in 
favor  of  sedentary  occupations,  but  of  open-ai  r  pursuits." 
—  Lttndnn  Daily  Telegraph. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fort.:  The  general  Hue  of  direction  of  the  side 
of  a  work  or  a  line  of  works. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  thickening  of  an  anchor  shank  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  arms.    It  extends  upward  from  the 
throat  a  distance  equal  to  the  length  of  the  arm. 

(2)  The  angle  formed  by  the  line  of  a  ship's  keel 
and  the  direction  of  the  anchor-cable. 

trend  (2),  s.  [TREND  (2),  t-.]  Clean  or  cleansed 
wool. 

•trend  -el, «.    [TRENDLE.] 

trend -er,  subst.    [Eng.  trend  (2),v.i  -er.]    One 
whose  business  is  to  free  wool  from  its  filth.  (Prov.) 
trend -Ing,  s.    [TREND  (!)_,».]    A  turn,  bend,  or 
inclination  m  a  particular  direction ;  a  trend. 
"The  coasts  and  trending*  of  the  crooked  shore." 
Druden:  Virgil's  Mneid,  vii.  200. 

•tren  -die,  s.  [A.  S.  trendeJ=a  ring,  a  circle.] 
[TREND  (1),  v.]  Anything  round  used  in  turning  or 
rolling ;  a  trundle. 

"  The  shaft  the  wheel,  the  wheel  the  treadle  turns." 

Sylvester. 

TrSnt, «.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A.  river  of  England. 

Trent-sand,  s.  A  fine  variety  of  sand  found  in 
and  near  the  river  Trent,  and  used  for  polishing. 

•trent,  v.  i.  [TREND,  t>.]  To  trend  j  to  bend  the 
course. 

trent  al,  s.  [Old  Fr.  trentel,  trental=&  trental, 
from  trente  =  thirty ;  Low  Lat.  trentale=&  trental, 
from  Lat.  rrigm?a=thirty,  from  <res=three.] 

1.  Roman  Ritual:  An  office  for  the  dead  consist- 
ing of  thirty  masses  rehearsed  for  thirty  days  suc- 
cessively after  a  death. 

"Let  mass  be  said,  and  trentnls  read, 
When  thou'rt  to  convent  gone." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  v.  27. 
*2.  A  dirge,  an  elegy. 
Trent  -&n,  «.    [See  def.] 

Geog.:   A  township  in  the   state  of    New  York 
twelve  miles  north  of  Ctica. 
Trenton-limestone,  s. 

Oeol. :  A  limestone  of  Lower  Silurian  ago  from 
New  York.  (Murchison.)  It  is  divided  into  the 
Hudson  River  Group,  the  Utica  Group,  and  the 
Trenton  Group. 

tre-pan  (l),*tre-pane,s.  [Fr.  fr<?pan=a  trepan, 
from  Low  Lat.  trepanum  (for  trypanum),  from  Gr. 
trypanon=a  carpenter's  tool,  an  auger,  a  trepan; 
trupo—in  bore ;  trypa,  frjrpe=a  hole.] 

•1.  Mil.:  A  war  engine  or  instrument  used  in 
sieges  for  piercing  or  making  holes  in  the  walls  of 
besieged  towns. 

"  The  Inginers  have  the  trepan  dressed." 

I.  Hudson:  Judith,  iii.  107. 

2.  Surg. :  A  crown  saw  used  principally  in  remov- 
ing portions  of  the  skull.     The  trephine  is  an  im- 
proved form.    [TREPHINE.] 

"I  began  to  work  with  the  trepan,  which  I  much  prefer 
before  a  trephine." — Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ix. 

3.  A  workman's  name  for  the  steel  at  the  foot  of  a 
boring-rod.    Also  spelt  trepang. 

trS-pan'  (2),  *tra-pan',  s.  [O.  Fr.  trappan=n 
snare,  a  trap  for  animals,  from  trappe  =  a  trap 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  A  snare,  a  trap,  a  trick. 

"In  th'  interim  spare  for  no  trepans 
To  draw  her  neck  into  the  banns." 

Butler:  Iliullbrai,  III.  iii. 

2.  A  cheat,  a  deceiver,  a  trickster. 

tre-pan'  (1),  v.  (.  &  i.  [Fr.  trepaner,  from  trepan 
=  a  trepan.] 

A.  Transitive: 

Surg. :  To  perforate  by  or  with  the  trepan ;  to 
operate  on  with  a  trepan. 

"The  dura  mater  under  the  trepann'd  bone  incarn'd." 
—  Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ix. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  operate  with  a  trepan;  to  per- 
form the  operation  of  trepanning. 

"  The  native  surgeons  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  trepan 
by  laying  back  a  flap  of  the  scalp  and  scraping  away  the 
skull  until  an  inch  in  diameter  of  the  dura  mater  is 
exposed."— Knight:  Dint.  Mechanics,  s.  v.  Trephine. 


trephine 

tre-pan  (2),  *tra-pan  ,  r.  t.  [TREPAN  (2),  s.] 
To  snare,  to  trap,  to  ensnare,  to  cheat. 

"A  writing  wherein  his  main  intentions  were  com- 
prised, so  to  trepan  him  into  his  destruction."— Ful/'-r: 
Worthies;  Yorkshire. 

tre-pang' (!),«.  [French.]  The  same  as  TREPAN 

tre-pang  (2),s.    [Native  name.] 

Znol.  *  Comm.:  A  popular   name  for  several  edi- 
ble tropical  species  of  the   Holothuroidea,  espe- 
cially applied  to 
Holothuria  edu- 
li»t  and  to  its 
dried  flesh.    It  is 
a   slug-like   ani- 
mal,   from    the 
eastern  seas, 
from   six  inches 

to  two  feet   in  Trepang. 

length,    living 

among  seaweed  or  in  sand  or  mud,  and  moving  by 
the  alternate  extension  and  con  traction  of  the  body. 
The  trepang  forms  an  important  article  of  food  in 
China.  About  thirty-five  varieties  are  enumerated 
by  traders,  but  only  five  or  six  have  any  real  com- 
mercial value.  To  prepare  them  for  the  market  the 
viscera  are  removed,  and  the  animals  boiled  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  then  soaked  in  fresh  water, 
and  afterward  smoked  and  dried.  The  curing  pro- 
cess occupies  about  four  days,  during  which  the 
trepang  must  be  kept  very  dry,  for  it  readily  absorbs 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  The  hnal  product 
is  an  uninviting,  dirty-looking  substance,  which  is 
used  to  prepare  a  sort  of  thick  soup,  a  favorite  dish 
in  China  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Trepang  is 
worth  from  $2.00  to  $3.00  a  bushel,  according  to  the 
variety  and  the  perfection  with  which  it  is  cured. 

"In  the  meantime,  unless  both  the  trepang  and  the 
pearl  trades  are  not  to  be  overdone,  it  behooves  the  gov- 
ernments concerned  to  put  them  under  some  wholesome 
regulations." — London  Standard. 

•tre  -pan  ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  trepan  (1);  -ize.]  To 
trepan. 

"Some  have  been  cured  by  cauterizing  with  fire,  by 
sawing  off  a  member,  by  trapanizing  the  sknll,  or  drawing 
bones  from  it." — Taylor:  Contemplations,  47. 

trS-pan -nSr,  nra-pan'-nSr,  s.  [Eng.  trepan 
(2),  v.;  -er.]  One  who  trepans;  a  cheat,  a  trick- 
ster. 

"Not  long  after  by  the  insinuations  of  that  old  pander 
and  trapanner  of  souls."—  South:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  aer.  10. 

tre-pan'-nlng,  s.    [Eng.  trepan  (1),  v. ;  -ing.'] 

1.  Surg. :  The  operation  of  making  an  opening  in 
the  skull  for  relieving  the  brain  from  compression 
or  irritation. 

2.  Brush-making:  The   operation  or  process    of 
drawing  thd  tufts  or  bristles  into  the  holes  in  the 
stock  by  means  of  wire  inserted  through  holes  in 
the  edge,  which  are  then  plugged,  concealing  the 
mode  of  operation. 

trepanning-elevator,  s. 

Surg. :  A  lever  for  raising  the  portion  of  bone 
detached  by  the  trephine. 

•trepeget,  s.    [TREBUCHET.] 

tre-phlne, «.    [Fr.] 

Surg. :  An  improved  form  of  the  trepan  (q.  v.). 
An  instrument  for  taking  a  circular  piece  out  of  the 
cranium.  It  is  a  cylindrical  saw,  with  a  cross- 
handle  like  a  gimlet  and  a  center-pin  (called  the 
perforator),  around  which  it  revolves  until  the  saw 
has  cut  a  kerf  sufficient  to  hold  it.  The  center-pin 
may  then  be  withdrawn.  The  saw  is  made  to  cut 
through  the  bone,  not  by  a  series  of  complete  rota- 
tions, such  as  are  made  by  the  trepan,  but  by  rapid 
half  rotations  alternately  to  the  right  and  left,  as 
in  boring  with  an  awl.  The  trephine  is  sometimes 
worked  by  a  revolving  brace  like  that  of  the  car- 
penter, and  has  been  socketed  upon  a  stem  with 
three  legs,  and  turned  by  one  hand  while  the  socket 
is  held  by  the  other.  The  trephine  for  the  antrum 
is  a  small  crown-saw  set  in  the  end  of  a  handle.  It 
is  used  for  entering  the  antrum  through  a  tooth- 
socket.  The  trephine  differs  from  the  trepan  in 
having  its  crown  fixed  upon  and  worked  by  a  com- 
mon transverse  handle,  instead  of  being  turned  by 
a  handle,  like  a  wimble  or  center-bit,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  trepan.  The  operation  of  trepanning  is 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  brain 
from  pressure ;  such  pressure  may  be  caused  by  the 
depression  of  a  portion  of  the  cranium,  or  it  may 
be  produced  by  an  extravasation  of  blood,  or  by 
the  lodgment  of  matter  betwixt  the  skull  and  the 
dura  mater,  occasioned  by  a  blow  upon  the  head, 
or  the  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

trephine-saw,  subst.  A  crown-saw ;  a  cylindrical 
saw  with  a  serrated  end,  to  make  a  circular  kerf  by 
the  rotation  of  the  saw  on  its  longitudinal  axis. 

tre-phlne',  v.  t.    [TREPHINE,  «.]     To  perforate 
with  a  trephine ;  to  operate  on  with 
trepan. 


a  trephine ;  to 


Mil,    bo~^;     p6ut,    Jowl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as,;     expect,     Xenophon,    e$ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  snan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shfin;      -ti<ra,      -gion  =  zhun.    -tious,    -oious,     -slous  =  shus.     -We,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


trepid 
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tret 


*trep  -Id,  a.  [Latin  trepidutt,  from  an  old  verb 
trepo—to  turn  round;  cogn.  witli  Greek  trepo  =  to 
turn.]  Trembling,  quaking. 

"Look  at  the  poor  little  trepfil  creature,  panting  nnd 
helpless  under  the  great  eyes." — Thuck*- rtt >t .-  }~ft'<jinit.inK, 
ch.  Jxx. 

^[  Now  surviving  in  its  opposite,  intrepid  (q.  v.), 

*trep'-I-date,  v.  i.    [Lat.  trepidatus,  pa.  par.  of 

trepido.]    [TREPIDATION.]    To  tremble.    (De  Quin- 


trep-I-da  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  trepidationem. 
accus.  of  trepidatio= alarm,  a  trembling,  from  trepi- 
ilntus,  pa.  par.  of  trepido=to  tremble,  from  trepid tts 
=  trembling,  trepid  (q.  v.);  Sp.  trepidacion;  Ital. 
trepidazione.~\ 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

\,  An  involuntary  trembling;  a  quaking  or  shiver- 
ing as  from  fear  or  terror ;  hence  a  statu  of  alarm  or 
terror. 

"The  general  trepidation  of  fear  and  wickedness."  — 
Idler,  No.  46. 

2.  A  trembling  of  the  limbs,  as  in  paralytic  affec- 
tions. 

*3.  A  state  of  shaking  or  being  in  vibration  ;  vibra- 
tory motion. 

"  They  can  no  firme  basis  have 
Vpon  the  trepidation  of  a  wave." 

Habingtoii:  Castara,  pt.  ii. 
4.  Hurry ;  confused  haste. 

*II.  Ancient  Astron. :  A  libration  of  the  eighth 
sphere,  or  a  motion  which  the  Ptolemaic  system 
ascribes  to  the  firmament,  to  account  for  the  changes 
and  motion  of  the  axis  of  the  world. 

"What  secret  hand  the  trepidation  weighs, 
Or  through  the  zodaic  guides  the  spiral  pace?" 

Brooke:  Universal  Beauty,  1. 

*tre-pld'-l-ty,  tt.  [Lat.  £repirfus=trepid  (q.  v.).] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  trepid ;  trepidation, 

timidity. 

trep-6  m&-nadr-l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  trepo- 
mono*,  genit.  trepomonad(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -/dee.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Pantostomatous  Flagellata, 
with  a  single  genus,  Trepomonas  (q.  v.).  Animal- 
cules naked,  free-swimming,  asymmetrical ;  two 
11  a  gel  la  separately  inserted ;  no  distinct  oral  aper- 
ture. 

trep  6-mon  -as,  s.  [Gr.  trepo=to  turn,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  moiias  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOl.:  The  type-genus  of  Trepomonadidae  (q.  v.), 
with  a  single  species,  Trepomonas  agilin,  from 
marsh  water  with  decaying  vegetable  substances. 

trer'-on,  s.  [Gr.  rVerOn=f  earful,  shy,  used  as  an 
epithet  of  the  dove ;  hence,  he  t rerun  in  later  Greek 
=  a  dove.] 

Orntth.:  Tree-pigeons ;  a  genus  of  Columbidee 
(the  Vinago  of  Cuvier),  with  thirty-seven  species, 
ranging  over  the  whole  Oriental  region,  and  east- 
ward to  Celebes,  Amboyna,  and  Flores,  and  the 
whole  Ethiopian  region  to  Madagascar.  Formerly 
made  the  type-genus  of  the  lapsed  family  Treron- 
id®. 

*tre-ron  -I  dse.s. pJ.  [Mod.  Lat.  treron;  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Ornith.:  A  family  of  Columbacei,  approximately 
equivalent  to  the  genus  Treron  (q.  v.).  Bill  large, 
strong,  compressed  at  sides,  tip  very  hard,  hooked  ; 
nostrils  exposed;  tarsi  short,  partly  clothed  with 
feathers  below  tarsal  joint;  the  whole  foot  formed 
for  perching  and  grasping;  claws  strong,  sharp, 
and  semicircular. 

*tres  -ayle,  suhst.  [Fr.  trt$aleul  =  i\  great-great- 
grandfather, from  Lat.  tris,  £re*=tkree,  and  avolux, 
aru*=grand  father.] 

Law:  A  writ  which  lay  for  a  man  claiming  as  heir 
to  his  grandfather's  grandfather,  to  recover  lands 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by  an  abatement 
happening  on  the  ancestor  s  death. 

tres  -pgiSS,  i'.  i.  [O.  Fr.  trespasser=to  pass  over, 
from  trespas—a  passage,  a  sin,  from  Latin  trans = 
across,  and passus—a  step;  Sp.  trespaso=  a  convey- 
ance across,  a  trespass;  Ital.  trapasso=a  passage, 
digression.] 

*1.  To  go  oeyond  a  limit  or  boundary, 

2.  Specif.,  to  pass  over  the  boundary  of  the  land 
of  another;  to  enter  unlawfully  on  the  land  of 
another,  or  upon  that  which  is  the  property  or  right 
of  another. 

*3.  To  depart,  to  go. 

''And  thus  soone  after  thys,  noble  Robert  de  Bruse, 
kyng  of  Scotland,  trespassed  out  of  this  vncertayne 
worlde." — Berners:  Froissart;  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xx. 

4.  To  commit  any  offense ;  to  offend,  to  transgress ; 
to  do  wrong. 

"For  it  is  reson,  that  he  that  trespasseth  by  his  free 
will,  that  by  his  free  will  he  confesse  his  trespas.*'— 
Chaucer:  Persones  Tale,  i 

5.  In  a  narrower  sense,  to  transgress  voluntarily 
any  divine  law  or  command ;  to  violate  any  known 
rule  of  duty ;  to  sin. 


6.  To  intrude:  to  go  too  far:  to  encroach  ;  to  trench 
(followed  by  o/i  or  upon) ;  as,  to  ^v.s/ju.-w  on  a  per- 
son's goodnature. 

tres  -pa,ss,  *tres-pas,  .9.    [TRESPASS,  r.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language; 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  trespasses  or  offends:  an 
injury  or  wrong  done  to  another ;  an  offense  against 
or  violation  of  some  law  or  rule  laid  down. 

"Once  did  I  lay  in  ambush  for  your  life, 
A  trespass  that  doth  vex  my  grieved  soul.'1 

Shakesp.:  Jtidiartl  II.,  i.  1. 

2.  Any  voluntary  transgression  of  the  moral  law; 
a  violation  of  a  known  rule  of  dutjr ;  sin. 

"The  scape-goat  on  his  head 
The  people's  trespass  bore." 

<.\»ri»T:  Oliifij  Iltimu.t,  xix. 

3.  Unlawful  entry  on  the  land   or   property  of 
another. 

II.  Law:  (See  extract.) 

"Trespass,  in  its  largest  and  most  extensive  sense,  signi- 
fies any  transgression  or  offense  against  the  law  of  nature, 
of  society,  or  of  the  country  in  which  we  live;  whether  it 
relates  to  a  man's  person,  or  his  property.  Therefore 
beating  another  is  a  trespass :  for  which  an  action  of  assault 
and  battery  will  lie:  taking  or  detaining  a  man's  goods 
are  respectively  trepassex:  for  which  the  actions  of  trover 
and  detinue  are  given  by  law:  so  also  non-performance 
of  promises  or  undertakings  is  technically  a  trespass, 
upon  which  the  action  of  assumpsit  is  grounded:  and,  in 
general,  any  misfeance  or  act  of  one  man  whereby 
another  is  injuriously  treated  and  damnified,  is  a  trans- 
gression or  trespass  in  its  largest  sense.  But  in  the 
limited  and  confined  sense  it  signifies  no  more  than 
entry  on  another  man's  ground  without  a  lawful  authority, 
and  doing  some  damage,  however  inconsiderate,  to  his 
real  property,  which  the  law  entitles  a  trespass  by  break- 
ing his  close.  And  a  man  is  answerable  for  not  only  his 
own  trespass,  but  that  of  his  cattle  also:  for,  if  by  his 
negligent  keeping  they  stray  upon  the  land  of  another, 
and  much  more  if  he  permits,  or  drives  them  on,  and 
they  there  tread  down  his  neighbor's  herbage,  and  spoil 
his  corn  or  his  trees,  this  is  a  trespass,  for  which  the 
owner  must  answer  in  damages." — Blackstone:  Comment., 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  8. 

trespass-offering,  subst.  An  offering  among  the 
Jews,  m  expiation  of  a  trespass.  Heb.  asham,  from 
asham=to  commit  a  fault.  It  was  closely  akin  to 
the  sin-offering,  and  consisted  of  a  ewe  lamb  or  kid, 
or  a  ram  without  a  blemish.  After  being  killed  its 
blood  was  to  be  sprinkled,  the  fat  burned  on  the 
altar,  and  the  flesh  eaten  by  the  priests  in  the  holy 
place.  The  trespasses  for  which  it  made  atonement 
were  sins  of  dishonesty,  falsehood,  carrying  hurtful 
consequences  to  others,  and,  combined  with  the 
trespass-offering,  compensation  was  to  be  made  for 
the  wrong  inflicted  (Lev.  v.  14-19:  vi.  1-8;  vii.  1-7. 
Ac.)- 

*tres  -pa.ss-$nt,  o.  JO.  Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  trespasser 
=to  trespass  (q.v.).]  Trespassing. 

"  I  would  wish  the  parties  trespassant  to  be  made  bond 
or  slaues  vnto  those  that  receiued  the  iniurie." — Hoi  in- 
shed:  Descrip.  Eng.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

tres  -p&ss-gr,  *tres-pass-our,  subst.  [Eng,  tres- 
pass, v. ;  -er.J 

1.  One  who  trespasses ;  one  who  enters  unlawfully 
on  the  land,  property,  or  rights  of  another. 

"Squatters  and  trespassers  were  tolerated  to  an  extent 
now  unknown." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  One  who  commits  a  trespass;  an  offender;  a 
sinner. 

"  For  circuracisioun  profitith  if  thou  kepe  the  lawe,  but 
if  thou  be  a  trespassouraghen.  the  lawe,  tin  circumcisioun 
is  maad  prepucie."—  Wycliffe:  Romans  ii.  25. 

tress  (1),  *tresse,  s.  [Fr.  tresse,  from  Low  Lat. 
tricia,  trica  =  a  plait,  from  Gr.  tricha  —  in  three 
parts,  from  the  usual  method  of  plaiting  the  hair  in 
three  folds,  from  frta,  neuter  of  irei«=three;  Ital. 
treccia—a.  braid,  a  knot,  a  curl  ;Sp.  trenza=a  braid 
of  hair,  plaited  silk.] 

1.  A  lock  or  curl  of  hair;  a  ringlet. 

"  Not  all  the  tresses  that  fair  head  can  boast 
Shall  draw  such  envy  as  the  lock  you  lost." 

Pope;  Rape  of  the  Lock,  v.  143. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  tress. 

"  There  stood  a  marble  altar,  with  a  tress 
Of  flowers  budded  newly." 

Keats;  Entlymiuu,  i.  90. 

nress  (2),  s.    [TRACE  (l),s.]    A  trace. 
V  Lady's-tresses:  [LADY'S-TRESSES.] 
tressed,  a.    [Eng.  tress  (1) ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  tresses. 

2.  Curled  ;  formed  into  ringlets. 

"  Nor  hath  this  yonker  torn  his  tressed  locks, 
And  broke  his  pipe  which  was  of  sound  so  sweet." 
Draytoti:  Pastorals,  eel.  ii. 

tres>sel,  s.    [TRESTLE.] 

nress'-f  ftl,  a.  [Eng.  tress  (1),  s. ;  •ful(l\.'\  Having 
an  abundance  of  tresses;  having  luxuriant  hair. 
(Sylvester:  Magnificence,  734.) 


*tres -soft,  s.  [Fr.]  The  net-work  for  the  hair 
worn  by  ladies  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

*tres  -sour,  subst.  [O.  Fr.]  [TREHS  (1),  s.~\  An 
instrument  used  for  plaiting  the  hair;  aa  orna- 
ment of  hair  when  tressed. 

tres -sure  (ss  as  sh),s.  [Fr.,  from  tresser=tn 
twist,  to  plait,  j  [TRESS  (1),  e.] 

Her.:  The  diminutive  of  the  orle,  and  genera!-;. 
reckoned  one-half  of  that  ordi- 
nary. It  passes  round  the  Held, 
following  the  shape  and  form  of 
the  escutcheon,  whatever  shape  it 
may  be,  and  is  usually  borne 
double.  When  ornamented  with 
fleur-de-lis  on  both  sides,  it  is 
termed  a  tressure  flory-counter- 
flory,  the  flowers  being  reversed 
alternately.  A  tressure  flory  is 
when  the  flowers  are  on  one  side 
only  of  the  tressure,  with  the  ends  Tressure  Flory. 
of  them  inward. 

"The  arms  are  a  lion  with  a  border,  or  treasure, 
adorned  with  flower-de-luces."  —  Warton:  History  English 
Puetrif,  ii.  262. 

tress  -uredf  ss  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  fressur(e) ;  -erf.] 
Provided  with  a  tressure ;  arranged  in  the  form  or 
occupying  the  place  of  a  tressure. 

"The  /resswrerffleur-de-luce  he  claims, 
To  wreathe  his  shield,  since  royal  James." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  8. 

*tres'-6Jf.  a.  [Eng.  tress  (1),  s.;  •y.']  Pertaining 
to  tresses ;  having  the  appearance  of  tresses. 

"  Pendant  boughs  of  tressy  yew." 

Coleridge:  Lewti. 

*trest,  a.     [TRUST.]    Trusty,  faithful. 

"Faithful,  secret,  trest,  and  trew."—  Sylvester. 

tres'-tle  (tie  as  el),  *tres'-sel,  *tres-el,  *tres- 
sell,  *tres-tel,  *tres-tyl,  *tres-tylle,  *trus-sel, 
s.  [O.  Fr.  trestel,  tresteau,  treteau  (Fr.  treteau)  =a 
trestle,  a  kind  of  rack;  origin  doubtful.  Skeat 
refer?  it  to  Lat.  transtillum,  dimin,  from  transtrum 
—  a  cross-beam.  Littr6  derives  it  from  Bret,  treustel, 
treusteul=a  trestle,  dimin.  of  treust—a  beam.  Cf. 
Wei.  trestyl=a  trestle,  trawst=a  transom,  rafter; 
Dut.  driestal=a  three-footed  stool  or  settle-  Low- 
land Scotch  traist,  trast—a  trestle,  from  O.  French 
traste=a  cross-beam  ;  O.  Ital.  trasto=a  transom.] 

1.  Carpentry: 

(1)  A  beam  or  bar  supported  by  divergent  legs. 
It  is  commonly  used  by  carpenters  to  support  a 
board  while  being  sawed,  or  work  while  being  put 
together,  as  a  door ;  a  saw-horse. 

"These  burgesses  sette  downe  the  lytter  on  two  trestels 
in  the  myddes  of  the^chambre."— Berners:  Froissart: 
Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  clvii. 

(2)  The  frame  of  a  table. 

2.  Eng.:  A    road-bed   or   stringer   supported  by 
posts  of  pillars  and  framing  in  the  intervals. 

3.  Leather:  The  sloping  bank  on  which  skins  are 
laid  while  being  curried. 

4.  Shipbuild. :  The  shores  or  supports  of  a  ship 
while  being  built. 

trestle-board,  subst.  The  architect's  designing 
board.  (Named  from  the  fact  that  it  was  formerly 
supported  on  trestles.) 

trestle-bridge,  s. 

Eng.:  One  in  which  the  bed  is  supported  upon 
framed  sections  which  rest  on  the  soil  or  river-bed. 
A  military  expedient,  or  one  used  in  constructing 
works  of  a  temporary  character. 

trestle-trees,  s.  pi. 

Naut.:  Horizontal  fore-and-aft  timbers,  resting 
on  the  hounds  and  secured  to  a  lower  mast  or  top- 
mast on  each 
side  below 
the  head. 
They  serve  to 
support  the 
cross-  trees 
and  the  top, 
if  any. 

trestle- 
work,  s.  A 
viaduct  or 
scaffold  sup- 
ported  on 
piers,  and 
with  braces 
and  crossbeams;  the  vertical  posts,  horizontal 
stringers,  oblique  braces,  and  cross-beams  support- 
ing a  roadway,  railway,  track,  Ac.  Trestle-work  is 
much  used  in  this  country  for  viaducts  and  bridges. 

*trest-ler  (stass).s.  [Eng.  trestl(e);  -er.]  A 
trestle. 

"  They  took  up  feet  of  trestlers  and  chairs  which  the 
people  had  overthrown  and  broken,  running  away." — 
North:  Plutarch,  p.  689. 

tret,  s,  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  from  French 
traite=a  draught,  transportation,  impost  on  goods, 
from  Lat.  tractus,  pa.  par.  of  traho=to  draw.] 


Trestle-work  Bridge. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,     pot, 
or,     wore,    wolf,     w6rk,     who,     son;     mate,     cfib,     cUre,     unite,     ofir,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     ae,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


tretenterata 
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trial-bit 


an  anal  aperture.  Under  this  head  are  ranged  I  IK 
families  Liugulidie,  Discinida?,  Craniate,  and  Trl- 
merellidae. 

tret-en  -ter-ate,  s.   [TBETEXTERATA.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  Tretentorata  (q.  v.). 


=  a  spine,  and  suff.  -ttflnn.] 

r,it<t:<>nt. :  A  genus  of  Marsupials  with  one  species 
from  the  Middle  Purheck  beds. 

tri  a-can  -thus,  s.    [Pref.  tri-.  and  fir.  akantlia 
=  n  spine.] 

"In  the  opinion  of  Prof.  King,  the  absence  of  ttn  anal         Ictithy.:  A  genus  of  Triacanthina,  with  five  spo- 
ventin  Clistenterata  makes  them  inferior  to  the  aniferoua    cjps  ral'1(,jng  from  tho  Australian 
Tretenterates."—Etuiac.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  iv.  189.  of  ('|,ina.    Triacantlius br 

'treth  -Ifig,  s.    [Low.  Lat.  trtthimji.  from   \Vel.    Ocean,  is  the  most  common. 
<re«i=atax;  trethen=to  tax.]    A  tax,  an  impost.  trl-a-chSB'-nl-urn,     tri-a-che -nl-um, 

*tret-is,  *tret-ys,  s.   [TREATISE.]  ke  -nl-um,  s.  [Pref. 

*tret-ise     *tret  ys,   a.    [O.   Fr.   (raictts=loiiK    (q.  v.).] 

and  slender,  from  <raicf=drawn   out,   pa.  par.  of       Rot.:  A  fruit  having  three  colls  in  an  achenmm 
traire   (Lat.  traho)  =  to  draw.]    Slender  and  well    a  kind  of  Cremocarp  (q.  v 


...  seas  to  the  north 
ivn«fr7».  from  tho  Indian 
n. 

tri-a- 

and  Mod.  Lat.  iicluxitium. 


proportioned. 
tre'-t6-ster-n6n,  s.    [Gr.  rrctos=bored,  pierced, 


tri-al,  'thri-all,  *try-al,  s.    [Eag.try;  -ai.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  trying  or  testing  in  any  manner,  as— 

(1)  Tho  act  of  trying  or  testing  tho  strength  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  effect,  or  what  can 

(2)  The  act  of  testing  the  strength  or  firmness  of; 
probation. 

"  Before  thou  make  a  trial  of  her  love." 

Shake-up.!  Henry  VI.,  PI.  I.,  v.  5. 

(3)  Examination  by  a  test  or  experiments,  as  in 
chemistry,  metallurgy,  or  the  like. 

"Now  maketh  he  a  triall  how  mnch  his  disciples  haue 
profyted  ghostly."— Udall:  JttarJrviii. 


and  sternon—tho  breast-bone.  I 
Palazont. :  A  genus  of  Emydi 


dee,  from  the  Weal- 


(5) 
*2. 


stance,  or  preparation  which  serves  as  an  antidote; 

:  Jn-.viii.  22. 


(4)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

(5)  Experience,  experimental  examination. 

A  combat  decisive  of  tho  merits  of  a  cause. 
'  I'll  answer  thee  in  any  fair  degree 
Of  knightly  trial."    Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  l.  1. 

3.  That  which  tries ;  that  which  harasses  or  bears 


tri -a-9ls,  s.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  akis=  a  point.] 
Jrhthn. :  A  genus  of  Carchariidap,  from  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans. 

*tri-a-cle  (l),s.    [TREACLE.]    A  medicine,  sub- 
den  and  Purbeck  beds.  stance,  or  prt 

trev'-at,  s.    [Fr.]    A  weaver's  knifo  for  cutting    an  antidote, 
the  loops  of  velvet  pile. 

trev'-et,  s.    [TRIVET.] 

carriage. 

'  When  we  speak  of  a  state  of  trial,  it  must  be  remem- 

— -.  bered  that  characters  are  not  only  tried,  or  proved,  or 

ures  from  the  East,  p.  86.  detected,  but  that  they  are  generated  also,  and  formed, 

tri  a-c8n-ta-he  -dral.n.  [Gr.  ()-mfconlo=thirty,  by  circumstances."— Paley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xxvi. 

and  hedra=a  seat,  a  base.]  4    A       OTess  for  testing  qualification,  capacity, 

2'  C^»toHn?-Bo?nded^V  'thirty  rlfombs.  knowledge,  progress,  and  the  like ;  an  examination, 

tri  -a-c6n-tSr,  ..    [Gr.  trtofamlft*,  from  tria-  "  &£££$  EZSlSg£t%»  ~ 

/:on£a=thirty.]  Tennyson:  Princess,  iv.  209. 
Or.  Antiq. :  A  vessel  of  thirty  oars. 


1.  A  three-legged  stool.  ..  ohildren.g  shattered  carriage*,  spavined  old  breaks,  a 

2.  A  movable  iron  frame  or  stand  to  support  a  ket-         >.  ,  of  the  Portu  U6BJ  period."-./.  Capper:  Plot- 
tie,  &c.,  on  a  grate;  a  trivet. 

•trewe,  a.  &  s.    [TRUE.] 
A.  As  adj. :  True. 

"  Accept! th  thanne  of  us  the  treiffe  entent, 
That  never  yit  refusid  youre  host." 

Chaxccr:  C.  T.,  8,003. 


-M        no  «o*  in  GileadV'-™:  Jer.M*.       3.       jjtw,on» ;      a   w   ic,     aa 
trl-a-cle  (2),  subst.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  kind  of    patience,  Or  firmness ;  a  temptation  ;  a  test  of  vir- 
tue, firmness,  or  strength  of  mind. 


B.  As  subat.:  A  truce  (q.  v.). 

trew-I-a  (ew  as  fl),s.  [Named  after  C.J.  Trow, 
of  Nuremberg,  a  botanical  author.] 

Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Trewlacete  (q.  v.). 
Leaves  opposite,  entire,  without  stipules ;  flowers 
dioecious,  males  in  long  racemes,  females  axillary 
solitary ;  males,  sepals  three  to  four,  stamens  many  ; 


5.  The  state  of  being  tried ;  a  having  to  suffer  or 
tri  -ad,  subst.    [Fr.  triade,  from  Lat.  trios  (genit.    experience  something ;  the  state  of  experiencing  or 


females,  calyx  three  to  four-cleft,  style  four-cleft ;    Telegraph. 


*»•    «»•»""""*•.    >- — r-r 
triadui) ;  Or.  trms= a  triad,  from  <rei«-three.] 

j,  Ord.Lang.:  A  unity  of  three;  three  united. 
"True  that  the (rtorf of  scientific  statements havo  really 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fearless  '  tag.'  "—London  Daily 


ments. 

nrew-I-a  -9<3-»  (ew  as  ft),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin 
fretm(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  obsolete  order  established  by  Lindley, 
now  merged  in  Crotoneee. 


se  elements  which 
ce  three  atoms  of 

..ydrogeu.  chlorine,  or  other  monatomic  element. 
The  triads  are  boron,  gold,  indium,  and  thallium. 
2.  Music : 

A  chord  of  three  notes. 


undergoing ;  experience. 

"  Others  had  trial  of  cruel  mockings  and  sconrgings." 
— Hebrews  xi.  86. 
6.  Verification,  proof. 

"  They  will  scarcely  believe  this  without  trial." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Coursing:  A  single  course  between  two  grey- 
hounds. 

"  Paradyne  and  Persephone  had  a  terrific  trial."— Field, 
Jan.  28,  1884. 


[TROUSERS.]     Trousers,    particularly    the     tartan 
trousers  worn  by  Highlanders. 

"  But  had  you  seen  the  philabegs. 
And  skyrin  tartan  trews,  man." 

Burns:  Battle  of  Sheriff  Mnir. 


(\)  A  chord  of  three  notes.                                   .     .  Jan.  28, 1884. 

(2)  A  common  chord  or  harmony,  because  it  is  2.  Law:  Tho  examination  of  a  cause  in  contro- 

formedof  three  radical  sounds;  a  fundamental  note  Tersv  between   parties  before   a  proper   tribunal, 

id  its  fifth  triads  are  said  to  be  Trials  are  either  criminal  or  civil.    In  criminal  in- 
immished. 


formations  and  indictments,  wherever  preferred, 


1   Ord  Lang  •  A  profix  used  with  words  of  Greek    Hinduism,  Brahma  not  figuring  at  all  in  the  Vedic  o(  evidence,  excessive  damages,  the  admission  of 

and  Latin  origin,  denoting  three,  threefold,  thrice,    hymns,  Vishnu  there  being  only  the  god  of  the  SDm-  improper  evidence,  the  discovery  of  fresh  evidence 

or  in  threes.                                                                          ing  firmament,  while  the  conception  of  biva  was  after  the  verdict  was  given,  &c. 

2.  Chem.:  A  prefix   denoting  that    a  compound    evolved  from  that  of  the  Vedic  Indra,  the  god  of  (2)  Trial  and  error : 

contains  three  atoms  or  three  radicals  of  the  sub-    raging  storms.  Math.:   A  method  of  mathematical  calculation 

trl-a-del -phofis,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  adelphos  for  attaining  to  results  not  possible   by  a  more 

=  a  brother.]  direct  process.    An  experiment  is  made  on  the  as- 

Bot  •  Having  the  stamens  in  throe  brotherhoods,  sumption  that  a  certain  number  is  the  correct  one. 

bundles     combinations,     or     assemblages,    as    in  Then  it  is  seen  how  much  obscure  inaccuracy  this 

Hvoericum  hypothesis  introduces  into  the   result,  and   thus 

rl,__   .   .    ,.   ,v-i  materials  are  obtained  for  a  new  calculation,  which 

tn-ad  -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  it  tad,  -»•.]  directly  leads  to  the  truth. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  „                                                   method  of  trial  and  error." 
"The  whole  philosophy  of  Bonald  is  controlled  by  the  ™> re  ™«  Citron    p    239 

triadic  formufa:  cause,  means,  effect."— leberweg:  I]i«t.  AlrV-  Jap.  Astron.,  p.  AMI. 

Phiios.,  li.  3S9.  (3)  Trial  at  bar:  [BAR,  «.,  1  3  6.] 

2.  Chem. :  Trivalent  (q.  v.).  (4)  Trial  by  battle .; {BATTLE,  B.  1.] 
tri  -ad-lst,  s.    [Eng.  triad;  -isf.]    A  composer  of 

a  triad  or  triads. 
tri-8B -n6-don,  s.    [Gr.  triaina=a  trident;  suff. 


stance  to  which  it  is  prefixed ;  thus  trichloride  of 
bismuth,    BiCla ;    trioxide    of    antimony,    Sb^O3 ; 
triethylamine,  (C^HrOsN. 
tri'-a-ble,  o.    [Eng.  try;  -a6Ze.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  tried ;  fit  or  possible  to  be 
tried;  capable  of  being  subjected  to  trial  or  test. 

"For  the  more  easy  understanding  of  the  experiment H 
triable  by  our  engine,  I  insinuated  that  notion,  by  which 
all  of  them  will  prove  explicable." — Boyle. 

2.  Capable  of  undergoing  a  judicial  examination  ; 
fit  or  proper  to  be  brought  under  the  cognizance  of 
a  court. 

"W'hosoever  sueth  in  them  for  anything  triable  by  the 
common  law  shall  fall  into  a  premunire." — Hobbs:  Lawn 
of  England.  , 

tri -a-ble-ness,  s,  [Eng.  triable;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  triable. 


i  rM*>  we/  wi^ittc  .    i  ijfii  xi 

(5)  Trial  by  jury :  _[  JURY.] 


Trial  by  record:  [RECORD,  s.  IT  (9).] 
trial-bit, «. 

Saddlery :  A  skeleton  bit  used  to  determine  the 
Ichihv  •  A  genus  of  Carchariidap,  from  the  Indian    exact  width  of  the  horse's  mouth ;  also  the  breadth 
Ocean.  as  weU  as  the  height  of  the  port. 


Mil,    D6y;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat, 
-clan,      -tian  =  sto.an.     -tion, 


(ell,     cborus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


9b.in,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    tnis; 
-tion,      -sion  =  zhun     -tious,    -cious, 


sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenoplion,     e^ist.    pn  =  f. 
-sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


trial- day 


*trial-day,  s.    The  day  of  trial. 

"To  assign  our  trial-'!"'!." 

S/iaktsp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  1. 

*trial-flre,  s.  A  fire  for  trying  or  proving;  an 
ordeal-lire. 

"With  trial-fire  touch  me  his  finger-end." 

Shakesp.  .-  .Vt-rry  If'ircs,  v.  5. 

trial-Jar,  s.  A  tall  glass  vessel  for  containing 
liquids  to  be  tested  by  the  hydrometer.  The  mouth 
is  preferably  enlarged,  to  prevent  capillary  adhe- 
sion. 

trial-list,  s. 

Law  :  A  list  or  catalogue  of  causes  for  trial. 

trial-square,  s.    A  try-square  (q.v.). 

trial-trip,  s.  An  experimental  trip  ;  specif.,  a 
trip  made  by  a  new  vessel  to  test  her  sailing  quali- 
ties, rate  of  speed,  working  of  machinery,  <&c. 

*trl-al'-l-ty\  s.  [Lat.  tria,  neut.  of  /res=three.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  three  ;  three  united. 

"There  may  be  found  very  many  dispensations  of  trial' 
ities  of  benefices."  —  Wharton:  On  Burnet;  Hist.  Reform., 
p.  66. 

tri-al  -lyl,  subst.  [Pref.  tri-.  and  Eng.  ally!.]  A. 
compound  containing  three  atoms  of  allyl. 

trlallyl-sulphiodide,  s. 

Chem.:  (C3H5)3SI.  Obtained  by  heating  allylic 
sulphide  with  methylic  iodide.  It  crystallizes  in 
prismatic  crystals,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  forms 
an  alkaline  liquid  with  silver  oxide. 

*tri  -a-lOgue,  subst.  [Gr.  treis,  tria=  three,  and 
2<>9<w=aword,  a  discourse.]  A  discourse  by  three 
speakers  ;  a  colloquy  of  three  persons. 

"Trialogue  between  T.  Bilney,  Hugh  Larimer,  and 
W.  Repps."—  Wood:  Athence  Oxon.,  i.  21. 

tri  am  -yl,  s,  [Pref.  tri-,  and  English  aniyi.]  A 
compound  containing  three  atoms  of  amyl. 

triamyl-glycerin,  «. 


Chemistry:  CisHasOsv'jj'       -O3.   Obtained  by 

heating  a  mixture  of  acrolein,  amylic  alcohol,  and 
acetic  acid  to  110°  for  twelve  hours.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  distillation. 

tri  -an,  a.    [Lat.  tria,  neut.  of  fres=three.] 

Heraldry:  Said  of  an  aspect  neither  passant  nor 
afronte,  but  midway  between  those  positions. 

ttrl-an  -der,  s.    [TRIANDEIA.) 

Bot  .  :  Any  individual  of  the  Linnsean  class  Trian- 
dria  (q.  v.). 

trl-an  -drl  a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Greek  finer, 
andro$=&  male.] 

Botany:  The  third  class  of  Linneeus'  Artificial 
System,  consisting  of  plants  witli  three  stamens. 
Orders  :  Monogyuia,  Digynia,  and  Trigynia. 

trl-an  -drl-an,  trl-an  -drous,  a.  [THIANDRIA.] 

Botany:  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Linnaean 
class  Triandria  ;  having  three  distinct  and  equal 
stamens  in  the  same  flower  with  a  pistil  or  pistils. 

tri  -an-gle,  tri-an  -gle,  *try-an-gle,  s*  [Fr. 
triangle,  from  Lat.  triangulum,  neut.  of  triunijulux 
^having  three  angles:  rrm=three,  and  anyulus= 
an  angle  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  triangulo;  Ital.  triang'olo.  ] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  three-cornered  figure,  plot  of 
ground,  or  the  like.    [U.S.] 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.:  [TRIANGTJUJM.] 

2.  Build.  :  A  gin  formed  by  three  spars  ;  a  staging 
of  three  spars. 

3.  Draughtsmanship  :  A  three-cornered  straight- 
edge, used  in  conjunction  with  the  T-square  for 
drawing  parallel,  perpendicular,  or  diagonal  lines. 
It  has  one  right  angle,  the  two  others  being  each 
of  45'.  or  one  of  30"  and  the  other  of  60°. 

4.  Eccles.  Art:  A  symbol  of  the  Holy  Trinity  rep- 
resented by  an  equilateral  triangle.    [TRINITY.] 

5.  Oeom.  :  A  portion  of  a  surface  bounded  by  three 
lines,  and  consequently  having  three  angles.    Tri- 
angles are  either  plane,  spherical,  or  curvilinear.    A 
plane  triangle  is  a  portion  of  a  plane  bounded  by 
three  straight  lines  called  sides,  and  their  points  of 
intersection  are  the  vertices  of  the  triangle.    Plane 
triangles  may  be  classified  either  with  reference  to 
tl.  —  .iides  or  their  angles.    When  classified  with 
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equal.  When  classified  with  reference  to  their 
angles,  there  are  two  classes:  (1)  Eight-angled 
triangles,  which  have  one  right  angle,  and  (2) 
oblique-angled  triangles,  all  of  whose  angles  are 
oblique;  subdivided  into  (a)  acute-angled  trian- 
gles, which  have  all  their  angles  acute ;  and  (6) 
obtuse-angled  triangles,  which  have  one  obtuse 
angle.  The  sides  and  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
called  its  elements :  the  side  on  which  it  is  supposed 
to  stand  is  called  the  base,  and  the  vertex  of  the 
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opposite  angle  is  called  the  vertex  of  the  triangle; 
the  distance  from  the  vertex  to  the  base  is  the 
altitude.  Any  side  of  a  triangle  may  be  regarded 
as  a  base,  though  in  the  right-angled  triangle  one 
of  the  sides  about  the  right  angle  is  usually  taken. 
The  three  angles  of  a  plane-triangle  are  together 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  ISO'  ;  its  area  is  equal 
to  half  that  of  a  rectangle  or  parallelogram  having 
the  same  base  and  altitude;  in  a  right-an^k-d 
plane  triangle  the  square  of  the  side  opposite  the 
right  angle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
the  other  two  sides. 

<i.  Mil. :  A  sort  of  frame  formed  of  three  halberds 
to  which  a  person  waslashed  to  undergo  military 
punishment.  (Not  used  now.)  ^HALBERD,  *;.] 

7.  Music:  A  bar  of  steel  bent  into  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  having  an  opening  at  one  of  the  lower 
angles,  so  that  the  sides  are  of  unequal  length.    It 
is  suspended  by  one  angle  and  struck  witli  a  small 
rod,  and  is  sometimes  introduced  in  brilliant  mu- 
sical passages. 

8.  Pottery :  A  small  piece  of  pottery,  placed  be- 
tween pieces  of  biscuit  ware  in  the  segsar,  to  pre- 
vent the  adherence  of  the  pieces  when  fired. 

9.  Surveying:   Since  every  plane  figure  may  be 
regarded  as  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  tri- 
angles, and  as  the  area  of  a  triangle  is  easily  com- 
puted,   the  whole   practice   of   land-surveying  is 
nothing  more  than  the  measurement  of  a  series  of 
plane  triangles. 

11  (I)  Arithmetical  triangle:  A  name  given  to  a 
table  of  numbers  arranged  in  a  triangular  manner, 
and  formerly  employed  in 
arithmetical  computation.  It  1 
is  equivalent  to  a  multiplica-  1 
tion  table.  The  first  vertical  1 
column  consisted  of  units;  1 
the  second  of  a  series  of  uat-  1 
ural  numbers;  the  third  of  1 
triangular  numbers;  the  1 
fourth  of  pyramidal  numbers, 
and  so  on.  [FIGURATE-NUM- 
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(2)  Curvilinear  triangle:  A  triangle  whose  sides 
are  curved  lines  of  any  kind  whatever;  as,  a  sphe- 
roidal triangle,  lying  on  the  surface  of  au  ellipsoid, 
&c. 

(3)  Mixtilinear  triangle:   A    triangle  in   which 
some  of  the  lines  arestraightand  others  curved. 

(4)  Spherical  triangle:  Spherical  triangles  take 
the    names,    right-angled,    obtuse-angled,    acute- 
angled,  scalene,  isosceles,  and  equilateral,  in  the 
same  cases  as  plane  triangles.  A  spherical  triangle 
is  birectangular,  when  it  has  two  right  angles,  and 
trirectangular,  when  it  has  three  right  angles.    A 
trirectangular  triangle  is  one-eighth  of  the  surface 
of  the  sphere,  and  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  measure 
for  polyhedral  angles.    Two  spherical  triangles  are 
polar,  when  the  angles  of  the  one  are  supplements 
of  the  sides  of  the  other,  taken  in  the  same  order. 
A  spherical  triangle  is  quadrantal,  when  one  of 
its  sides  is  equal  to  90'.    [SPHERICAL.] 

(5)  Supplemental  triangle :  [SUPPLEMENTAL.] 

(6)  Triangle  of  forces: 

Mech. :  A  terra  applied  to  that  proposition  which 
asserts  that  if  three  forces,  represented  in  magni- 
tude and  direction  by  the  sides  of  a  triangle  taken 
in  order,  act  upon  a  point,  fhey  will  be  in  equilib- 
rium ;  and  conversely,  if  three  forces  acting  upon 
a  point,  and  in  equilibrium,  be  represented  in 
direction  by  the  sides  of  a  triangle  taken  in  order, 
they  will  also  be  represented  in  magnitude  by  the 
sides  of  that  triangle. 

(7)  Triangle  of  Hesselbach : 

Anat.:  A  triangular  interval  at  the  part  of  the 
abdominal  wall  through  which  the  direct  inguinal 
hernia  passes. 

(8)  Triangle  of  Scarpa : 

Anat. :  A  triangular  depression  between  the  mus- 
cles covering  the  outer  side  of  the  femur  and  the 
adductor  muscles  on  the  inner  side.  It  affords  a 
passage  for  the  femoral  artery. 

triangle-moth,  s.  A  moth,  Limacodes  ocellus. 
Male  with  the  fore  wings  dark  brown,  with  two  black 
spots,  the  hind  wings  black,  unspotted;  female 
larger  than  the  male,  the  wings  brown,  unspotted. 
The  caterpillar  is  shaped  like  a  wood  louse,  and 
feeds  on  the  oak. 

triangle-spider,  s.  An  American  spider.  Hyp- 
tiodes  americanus,  of  the  family  Ciniflonidc? ,  fre- 
quenting the  dead  branches  of  evergreen  trees.  Its 
web,  which  is  triangular  in  form,  is  used  as  a  net 
to  catch  insects,  the  spider  springing  it  by  a  thread 
at  the  apex. 

trl'-an-gled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Ens.  triangl(e) :  -ed.] 

1.  Having  three  angles  ;  triangular. 

2.  Formed  into  triangles. 

trl-an  -gu-lar,  a.  [Fr.  trianaulaire,  from  Lat. 
triangularis,  from  fr/angwf  w«=having  three  angles.] 
[TRIANGLE.] 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  Having  three  angles;  having  the 
form  of  a  triangle ;  pertaining  to  a  triangle. 

"The  city  it  selfe  in  forme  representeth  a  triangular 
figure." — Ilackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  118. 


trianosperma 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  (Ufa  leaf):  Having  the  figure  of  a  trianglo 
of  any  kind ;  as  the  leaf  of  Betula  alba. 

(2)  (Of  a  stem.dtc.):  Three-edged,  having  three 
acute  angles  with  concave  faces,  trigonal. 

triangular-compasses,  s.  Compasses  having 
three  legs,  two  opening  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
the  third  turning  round  an  extension  of  the  central 
pin  of  the  other  two,  besides  haviutf  a  motion  on  its 
own  central  joint.  By  this  instrument  three  points 
may  be  taken  off  at  once,  and  it  is  very  useful  in 
constructing  maps  and  charts. 

triangular-crabs,  s.  pi. 

Zo6l. :  A  popular  name  for  the  family  Maiadw 
(q.  v.),  from  the  shape  of  the  carapace. 

triangular-file,  s.  The  ordinary,  tapering  hand- 
sawfile  of  triangular  cross  section.  Also  known  as 
a  three-square  file. 

triangular-level,  s.  A  light  frame  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  A,  ami  having  a  plumb  line  which 
determines  verticality.  It  is  used  in  leveling  for 
drains. 

triangular-numbers,   s.  pi.     [FIGURATE-XU.M- 
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triangular-prism,  s.  A  prism  having  a  trian- 
gular base. 

triangular-pyramid,  s.  A  pyramid  whose  base 
is  a  triangle,  its  sides  consisting  of  three  triangles, 
which  meet  in  a  point  at  the  vertex. 

triangular-scale,  s.  A  scale  used  by  draughts- 
men and  engineers  for  laying  down  measurements 
on  paper.  Each  edge  is  differently  divided,  giving 
a  variety  of  scales  to  select  from.  The  rule  being 
laid  flat  on  the  paper,  the  distances  required  to  be 
laid  down  can  at  once  be  pricked  oft,  dispensing 
with  the  use  of  dividers.  They  are  commonly  made 
of  boxwood,  but  sometimes  of  metal — silver,  or 
nickel-plated,  or  of  steel. 

*trl-an-gu-lar  -I-tf ,  s.  [Eng.  triangular ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  triangular. 

"  We  Bay,  for  instance,  not  only  that  certain  figures  are 
triangular,  but  we  discourse  of  triangularity." — Bolittg- 
broke:  Essay  1;  On  Human  Knowledge. 

*trl-an  -gu-lar-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  triangular;  -ly.] 
In  a_  triangular  manner;  after  the  form  or  shape  of 
a  triangle. 

"Their  further  ends  .  .  .  stood  triangularly." — 
Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1687). 

*tri-an  -gu-lg.r-y',  *tri-an-gu-lar-le,  a.  [Eng. 
triangular;  -y.]  Triangular. 

"The  two  tHangularte  bones  called  sincipital/'  — 
Vrquhart:  Rabelais,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xliv. 

trl-an  -gu-late,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Latin  triangul(us)  — 
three-angled ;  Eng.  suff.  -are.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Language :  To  make  triangular  or  three- 
cornered. 

2.  Surv. :  To  divide  into  triangles  ;  to  survey  by 
dividing  into  triangles. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  survey  by  the  method  of  triangu- 
lation. 

"  Engineers  were  often  compelled  to  trianonlate  from 
the  opposite  side  to  mark  out  the  course  of  the  road." — 
Scribner's  magazine,  Aug.,  1877,  p.  458. 

tri-an-gu-la  -tion, «.    [TRIANGULATE.] 

*1.  Ord,  Lang,:  The  act  of  triangulating;  the 
reduction  of  an  area  to  triangles. 

2.  Survey. :  The  operation  of  measuring  the  ele- 
ments necessary  to  determine  the  triangles  into 
which  the  country  to  be  surveyed  is  supposed  to  be 
divided.  The  term  is  principally  used  in  geodesic 
surveying.  [TRIANGLE,  9.] 

*tri-an  -gu-161d,  o.  [Latin  triangul(.us1  =three- 
cornered,  and  Gr.  e«dos=form,  appearance.]  Some- 
what resembling  a  triangle  in  shape. 

Trl-an  -gu-lum,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  trian- 
gulus=a  triangle.] 

Astronomy :  The  Triangle;  one  of  the  forty -eight 
ancient  constellations.  It  is  of  small  size,  and  is 
situated  southeast  of  Andromeda,  north  of  Aries, 
and  west  of  Perseus.  The  largest  star,  Alpha  Trian- 
guli,  is  only  of  the  third  magnitude. 

Triangulurn-australe,  s. 

Astron.:  The  Southern  Triangle;  a  southern  con- 
stellation of  small  size,  but  having  the  three  stars 
which  define  it  so  prominent  that  they  are  some- 
times called  the  Triangle  stars.  The  constellation 
is  between  Pavo  and  Centaurus. 

'Triangulum-minus,  s. 

Astron. :  The  Lesser  Triangle ;  an  obsolete  con- 
stellation of  small  size  between  Triangulum  (q.  v.) 
and  Aries.  It  was  established  by  Hevelius. 

trl-a-nb-spSr  -ma, «.  [Gr.  rrtanor=she  that  has 
three  husbands,  and  sperma—  seed.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  CucurbitesB,  akin  to  Bryonia,  but 
having  only  three  seeds.  They  are  climbing  plants, 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     ail,     father;     wS,    w«t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   gd,    p»t, 
«>r.     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     sfin;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     lull:     try,     Syrian,      as.     oe  =  S;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


trianthema 
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tribune 

tri  bo-nl-oph  -8r-us,  s.    [Gr.  tribun=a  cloak, 


tri-bas   1C,  a.    [Pref.  /••/-,  and  Eng. 


with  tendrils  nnd    monoecious  flowers. 


loft  or  drying-room  of  a  paper-mill,  having  wires 

tri-an  -the-ma,  s.     [Prof,  tri-,  and  (.r.  anthos-a    str(.tl.|KMi  ,lPross  it  for  the  suspension  of  sheets  of 
flower.   So  named  because  the  flowers  are  generally    paper  while  drying, 
disposed  in  threes.] 

sofBesui 


tribraque.] 
Pros. :  A  poetic  foot  of  three  short  syllables,  as 


It :     A  Konu.  of'iUuve*     Sepal,  oblong  colored  tribe,  s.     [Fr.  tribu.  from  Lat.  f  rflm«=one  of  the  Pros. :  A  poetic  foot  of  three  short  ayl 

ii ftheiiisidi ^     "tunensnvo'totw;  v,'    -Yvh^  01  o  or  three  bodies  into  which  the  Romans  were  originally  me  1  a  |  us. 

two    filiform'-    cap^uh. ,  oblong'  truncate,  circum"  divided,  from  tri;  stem  of  fr<p«=three ;  Span,  trtbu ;  tri  brae  -te  ate,  mlj.     [Prof,  tri-,  niu 

scissilo.    Weeds  from  the  tropical  parts  of  both  Ital.  tribu.]  bractea/e  (q. .v.).] 


hemispheres  and  the  sub-tropics  of  Africa.  Trian- 
thema  crystaUiiitt,  T.  monogyna  (T.  obcordata  of 
'  urgh), 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  of  the  three  bodies  into  which  the  Romans 


[1  English 

eate  (q.  v.).l 

Bot. :  Having  throo  bracts. 
trlb  -U-al,  a.    [Latin  tribus=a  tribe,  and  Eng. 


abortion.    The  roots  of  T.  decandra  and  T.  mono-    _ _con( 
...  na,  the  latter  couibiued  witli  ginger,  are  given  as 
cathartics. 

trl-ar  -chee,  <nij.   [Prefix  tr, 
(q.  v.).] 
Her.:   Formed  of   three   arch 


:X(  MIllLIl^,    W  .IS  liUIVfll   UXMU  ivv.  Illume,  t»m  "  "*    v~.*j  r_  . 

I  from  Tatius,  and  thatof  the  third  was  con-        trlb-U-la  -tion,   *trib-U-la:Ci-OUn,  s.    [trench 


,,t,ng  enrolled  in  tne  Kustic  IriDO  corresponamg  ru  ..  \vhen  t ribulation  or  per 

triarchies,  containing  every  one  of  them  as  much  as  an  the  region  in  which  his  property  lay,  and  those  who  the  word,  by  and  by  he  is  ottended."— Matt.  xm.  21. 

whole  countrey."— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  v.,  oh.  iviu.  were  Sot  landowners  being  included  in  one  or  other  2.  A  state  of  severe  affliction  or  distress. 

»trl-ar  -I-an,  adj.    [Latin  friarii=the  veteran  of  the  City  Tribes.  trl-bti  -le-88,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  tribuKus) ;  Lat.  fem. 

Roman  soldiers,  who  were  stationed  in  the  third                   "Have  you  collected  them  by  tribesr"  j  a(jj  suff.  ^<i.] 

rank  from  the  front,  when  the  troops  were  drawn                                                 shakes?.:  Coriolanus,  m.  3.  "  Botany  .  &  Bection  of  Zygophyllaccai,  having  the 

up  in  order  of  battle,  from  rres=three ;  the  other       2.  A  division,  class,  ordistinct  portion  of  a  people  seeds  without  albumen, 

two  were  known  as  hast ati  and  principes.]   Occupy-  or  nation,  from  whatever  cause  the    division  or 

ing  the  third  rank  or  place.  distinction  may  have  arisen. 

"Let  the  brave  second  and  Triarian  band  "In  tribes  and  nations  to  divide  thy  train." 

Firm  against  all  impression  stand."  Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  ii.  431. 

Cowley,  Restoration  of  Charles  II.            g    A  familyi  race,  or  5^5,  of  people  having  a  par-  Bot. . 

[Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  ortkron*a  ticular  descent ;  a  family  or  series  of  generations  five-pa 


t— _  ,. 

spec.  (1) 

Trapa  natans  (q.  v.)  J 


trl-ar'-thra,  > 


joint.]  uv — ^ 

1.  ZoOL:  Agennsof  Rotatona,  family  Hydatineea,    tinct. 
with  three  or  more  species.  Eyes  two ;  frontal  jaws 

two,  each  bidendate ;  foot  simply  st  yliform  ;  body 
with  lateral  appendages  ;  movement  jerking. 

2.  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Conocephalidw,  from  the 
Upper  Cambrian  and  Lower  Silurian. 

trl  -as,  s.    [Gr.=the  number  three.] 
Oeol. :  The  Triassic  System  (q.  v.). 


descending  from  the  same  progenitor  and  kept  dis-    style 


five  capsular,  pentagonal  carpels,  spin/ 
cular  on  the  back ;  colls  five,  indehu 


inous  or  tuber- 
.scent ;  seeds 


trl-as  -sic,  a.  [Eng.  trios;  -icj  Pertaining  to, 
found  in.or  characteristic  of  the  Trias.  [TRIASSIC- 

SVSTEM.j 

Trlassic-period,  s. 

Oeol.:  The  period  during  which  the  rocks  of  the 
Triassic  system  were  being  deposited. 

Triassic-system,  «. 

Oeol.:  The  lowest  great  division  of  the  Mesozoic 
rocks.  The  name  Trias  came  from  Germany,  and 


_..,,,__  ,  CUUWVU4A0M     ^Uiuntinvn*     •«     e"-  — ~~~ t-     -  j  - -- 

The   aboriginal    tribes    were    friendly.   —  Macaula!/.     flowers.     Inpastures  the  prickly  fruits  wound  the 


Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiiv. 

6.  A  number  of  persons  of  any  character  or  pro' 
fession  ;  a  term  used  in  contempt. 

"  Folly  and  vice  are  easy  to  describe, 
The  common  subjects  of  our  scribbling  tribe" 
Kuscommon, 


II.  Nat.  Science  :  A  division  of  a  natural  order  ;  a 
:ade  in  the  classification  of  animals  and  plants 


above,  the  Muschelkalk  (a  marine  limestone)  in  The  word  has  not  always  been  used  in  the  same  -ud  e  , 
the  middle,  and  the  Bunter  sandstone  below.  Beds  sense  as  now.  Linnaeus  (System  Nature,  n.  3)  em-  justico. 
believed  to  be  of  Triassic  age  exist  in  India  ployed _it  for -what  would now  bfcaUed  a  sub-king- 


Trias  are  inferior  in  quality, 
trl-at'-lc,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  compound.) 
triatic-stay ,  s. 


of  a  family. 


feet  of  cattle.    Fowls  feed  and  become  fat  upon 

In  India  its 
,  astringent, 

f micturition, 

calculus,  urinary  affections,  and  gonorrhoea.  Some- 
times the  fruit  and  root  are  boiled  to  form  a  medi- 
cated liquid.  Another  Indian  species,  T.  alatius, 
has  similar  qualities.  The  South  American  T. 
cistoides  is  an  aperient.  T.  terrestrisraay  very  pos- 
sibly be  the  "  thistle "  of  Matt.  vii.  16,  and  the 
"brier  "of  Heb.  vi.  8. 

trl-bu'-nal,  *tri-bu-nall,  s.  [Lat.]    [TRIBUNE.] 
1    The  seat  of  a  judge ;  the   bench  on  which  a 
judge   and   his    associates   sit   for   administering 
ce. 

"This,  goddess,  this  to  his  remembrance  call, 
Embrace  his  knees,  at  his  tribunal  fall." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  1.  63L 

2.  Hence,  a  court  of  justice. 
The  ordinary  tribunals  were  about  to  resume  their 


*trlbe,  v.  t.    [TEIBE,  s.]     To  divide  or  distribute    functions."— Macaulau.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 


into  tribes  ;  to  classify  by  tribes. 


3.  In  Fr; 


'Our  fowl,  fish,  and  quadrupeds  are  well  tribed  by  Mr.     other  plac 


of 


Naut.:  A  rope  connected  at  its  end  to  the  heads    willoughby'and' Mr.  hay."— Xieolfon:   Ena.  Hist.' Lib., 
fore    and    main   mast,  and   having  a  thimble    p  19 


ance,  a  gallery  or  eminence  in  a  church  or 
ce  in  which  the  musical  performers  are 


spliced  to  its  bight  for  the  attachment  of  the  stay-  -  «._?,..,_.  „..,    „     rpn<r  frihf                    1    A  mom- 
tackle,  by  which  boats,  heavy  freight,  and  speckare  tribes  -man,  «.    [Bn«.  Jr: 
hoisted  aboard.  ber  of  a  tribe  or  clan ;  a  clansman. 

ri-,  and  Eng.  atomic. 


a 
-a- 


i1  t/,    /        rp,.Qf  i 
-IC,  a.    [Pref.f 


The  eorls  and  the  ealdormen  could   but  lead,  they 
(  their  fen0w  (ri(,M,,,™."- 


U  Tribunal  of  Penance,  Tribunal  of  Confession. 

Roman  Church:  The  internal  court  (forum  inter- 
num),  in  which  the  Church,  through  her  priests 
acting  judicially,  remits  or  retains  sins ;  the  sacra- 


ment of  penance. 

"Censures  can  be  imposed,  according  to  the  ordinary 
law,    by    ecclesiastics    possessing    jurisdiction    in    the 

internal  court,  or    tribunal  of   confession)."— Addis    & 
tubes,     Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  135. 


•n-y-wai-iu,  u.     L    rm.r,.-,  u.  ^.j     couldnotcongtrain  the  will  Of  their  fellow  tribes, 

Containing  three  atoms  in  the  molecule.    [OZONE.  J    Oarainer  &  muiiinger:  introd.  to  Ena.  Hist.,  ch.  ii. 

triatomic-alcohol,  s.  trlb -let,  trlb -6-let,  trlb -8u-let,  s.    [French 

Chem. :  An  alcohol   containing    three    atoms   of    tribolet.] 

replaceable  hydrogen  in  the  oxatylic  portion  of  the       1.  Forging:   A  mandrel  used  in    forging  tubes 
radical.  nuts,  and  rings,  and  for  other  purposes.    The  nut       *trlb'-u.-nar-f ,  a.    [Eng.    tribun(e) ;  -ary.]    Of 

tri'-bal,  adj.    [Eng.  trib(e') ;  -al.]    Belonging  or    having^ been ^cut  from  the  bar.^the  hole  is  punched    Qr  pertaining  to  a  tribune  or  tribunes ;  tribumtial. 
pertaining  to  a  tribe ;  characteristic  of  a  tribe. 

"A  system  of  tribal  food-prohibitions." — Tytor:  Prim. 
Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  235. 

tri'-bal-i§m,  «.  [Eng.  tribal;  -ism.]  The  condi- 
tion or  state  of  existing  or  living  in  separate  tribes ; 
tribal  feeling. 

ttri'-bal-Ist,  subst.  [Eng.  tribal ;  -ist.]  One  of 
a  tribe.  

boll,    bo?;     pfiut,    Jowl;     cat,    cell,    chorus,     9hln.    bench;    go,     gem;     thin,     .his;     sin,    as;     expect,    Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     tion,     -s,lon  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -We.     -die,      Ac.  =b«l.     del. 
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brii/toil tal  on^hl  anlih  'trlb  -V-nate, ..    [Lat  tribunal,  from  tribune 

In  the  case  of  a  rin     the         t3  ilaving  been  joined,  =a  tribune  (q.  v.).]    Tribnneship. 

the  rf       is  f asl,iOne(l  and  shaped  on  the  triblet.  "  Before  the  succession  of  the  tribunate  and  manifestly 

2.  The  mandrel  in  a  machine  for  making  lead-  in  the  decemvirate."— Smith:  Commonwealth,  ch.  iv. 

pipe.  trlb -vine,   trl -brine,   *trl-bun,   subst.    [Latin 

trl- bSm -e-tgr,  s.    [Gr.  tribo=to  rub.andmefrcm  tribunus=a.  tribune,  prop.  =  the  chief  of,  or  elected 

=a  measure.]     An  apparatus  resembling  a  sled,  by,  a .tribe,  from tr>bua=&  tribe  (q.  v.) ;  *r.  tnoun, 

used  in  estimating  the  friction  of  nibbing  surfaces.    Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  tribuno.] 


tribuneship 

1.  Roman  Antig. :  Properly,  the  chief  magistral 
of  a  tribe.    There  were  several  kinds  of  officers  in 
the  Roman  state  that  bore  the  title.    (1)  The  ple- 
beian tribunes,  who  were  first  created  after  the 
secession  of   the  commonalty  to  the  Mons  Sacer 
(A.  U.  C.  260),  as  oue  of  the  conditions  of  its  return 
to  the  city.    They  were  especially  the  magistrates 
and  protectors  of  the  commonalty,  and  no  patri- 
cian could  be  elected  to  the  office.    At  their  first 
appointment  the  power  of  the  tribunes  was  very 
small,  being  confined  to  the  assembling  of  the  ple- 
beians and  the  protection  of  any  individual  from 
patrician  aggression ;  but  their  persons  were  sacred 
and  inviolable,  and  this  privilege  consolidated  their 
other  powers,  which,  in  the  later  ages  of  the  repub- 
lic, grew  to  an  enormous  height,  and  were  finally 
incorporated  with  the  functions  of  the  other  chief 
magistracies  in  the  person  of  the  emperor.    The 
number  of  the  tribunes  varied  from  two  to  ten,  and 
each  of  these  might  annul  the  proceedings  of  the 
rest  by  putting  in  his  veto.    (2)  Military  tribunes 
were  first  elected  in  the  year  A.  U.  C.  310,  in  the 
place  of  the  consuls,  in  consequence  of  the  demands 
of  the  commonalty  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  of  the 
supreme  power.    This  measure  was  not,  however, 
a  complete  concession  of  their  demands,  but,  in 
fact,  evaded  them  in  a  great  degree ;  for  the  tribun- 
ate was  not  invested  with  the  full  powers  or  honors 
of  the  consulate,  not  being  a  curule  magistracy, 
and,  though  it  was  open  to  all  the  people,  patricians 
were  almost  invariably  chosen.     The  number  of 
the  military  tribunes  was  sometimes  six  and  some- 
times three.    For  above  seventy  years  sometimes 
consuls  were  elected  and  sometimes  military  tri- 
bunes ;  atlast  the  old  order  was  permantly  restored, 
but  the  plebeians  were  admitted  to  a  share  of  it. 
(3)  Legionary  tribunes,  or  tribunes  of  the  soldiers, 
were  the  chief  officers  of  a  legion,  six  in  number, 
who  commanded  under  the  consul,  each  in  his  turn, 
usually  about  a  month ;  in  battle  each  led  a  cohort. 

"These  are  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
The  tongues  o'   the  common  mouth;   I    do    despise 
them."  Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

2.  A  bench  or  elevated  place ;  a  raised  seat  or 
stand.    Specifically : 

*(1)  The  throne  of  a  bishop. 

(2)  A  sort  of  pulpit  or  rostrum  where  a  speaker 
stands  to  address  an  audience. 

"She  had  scarcely  stepped  off  the  tribune  when  Mr. 
Debarry  entered,  and  there  was  a  commotion  which  made 
her  wait."— George  Eliot:  Felix  Bolt. 


_  .  ibst.  [  English 
tribune;  -ship.']  The  office  or  post  of  a  tribune; 
the  period  during  which  one  holds  the  office  of 
tribune. 

"  But  to  say  a  truth,  this  tribuneship  having  taken 
originally  the  first  beginning  from  the  common  people 
is  great  and  mighty  in  regard  that  it  is  popular  " — 
P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  718. 

nrlb-u-nl -$ian,   *trlb-u-nl -tial   (tl  as  sh), 
*trlb-u-nl  -tious,  a.  [Lat.  tribunicius,  tribunitius, 
from  tribunus—&  tribune  (q.  v.).]    Pertaining  to, 
befitting,  or  characteristic  of  a  tribune  or  tribunes. 
"  O  happy  ages  of  our  ancestors  ! 
Beneath  the  kings  and  tribunitial  powers, 
One  jail  did  all  their  criminals  restrain." 

Druden:  Juvenal,  iii.  490. 

•trlb  -u-tar-I-1?,  adv.  [English  tributary ;  -ly.] 
In  a  tributary  manner. 

*trlb  -u-tar-I-ness,  s.  [English  tributary;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tributary. 

trlb  -u-tar-f,  *trib-u-tar-ie,  a.&s.  [Fr.  tribu- 
taire,  from  Lat.  tributarius=paymg  tribute,  from 
tributum=tTibute  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  tribu- 
tario.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Paying  tribute  to  another,  whether  under  com- 
pulsion, as  an  acknowledgment  of  submission  or 
dependence,  or  voluntarily,  to  secure  protection  or 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  peace. 

"  Viewed  a  Deliverer  with  disdain  and  hate, 
Who  left  them  still  a  tributary  state." 

Covper:  Expostulation,  218. 

*2.  Subject,  subordinate. 

"  These  he,  to  trace  his  tributaru  gods, 
By  course  commits  to  several  governments." 

Milton:  Comas,  24. 
*3.  Paid  in  or  as  tribute. 
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trlb  -ute,  *trib-ut,  subst.  [Fr.  tribut,  from  Lat. 
rriftu(uni=tribute,  prop.  neut.  sing,  of  tributus,  pa. 
par.  of  tribuo=to  assign,  to  allot,  to  pay,  from 
trtbus=a  tribe  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  tributo.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

\  Al'i  annual  or  stated  sum  of  money  or  other 
valuable  tmng  paid  by  oue  prince  or  nation  to 
another,  either  as  an  acknowledgment  of  submis- 
sion and  dependence,  or  to  secure  protection,  or  to 
purchase  peace,  or  by  virtue  of  some  treaty. 

"Forbedyngefrf&uHs  tobegonun  to  the  emperonr  and 
seiynge  that  himsilf  is  Crist  a  kyng."—  Wuclife-  Luke 
uiii. 

2.  The  state  of  being  under  the  obligation  to  pay 
such  sum ;  the  obligation  of  contributing ;   as,  to 
lay  a  country  under  tribute. 

*3.  That  which  was  paid  by  a  subject  to  the  sov- 
ereign of  a  country ;  a  tax. 

4.  A  personal  contribution ;  something  given  or 
contributed ;  anything  done  or  given  out  of  devo- 
tion or  as  due  or  deserved ;  as,  a  tribute  of  affection 
or  of  respect. 

II.  Mining: 

1.  Work  performed  in  the  excavation  of  ore  iu  a 
mine,  as   distinguished   from  tut-work,  which  is 
upon   the  non-metalliferous   rock,  as   in   sinking 
shafts  and  the  driving  of  adits  and  drifts. 

"Some  twelve  men  are  now  working  old  dump,  concen- 
trating on  tribute."— Money  .Market  Kevievi,  Aug.  29,  1885. 

2.  The  proportion  of  ore  which  the  tributer  or 
workman  receives  for  his  labor. 

tribute-money,  s.    Money  paid  as  a  tribute. 
"  They  that  received  tribute-money." — Matt.  zvii.  2. 

tribute-pitch,  s. 

Mining:  The  limited  portion  of  a  lode  which  is 
set  to  a  company  of  tributers,  beyond  which  they 
are  not  for  the  time  being  permitted  to  work. 

*trlb'-ute,  v.  t.    [TRIBUTE,  «.]  To  pay  as  tribute 

"  Tributing  most  precious  moments  to  the  scepter  of  a 
fan." — Whitlock:  Manners  of  the  English. 

trlb  -ut-3r,  s.    \f.ne.tribut(e);  -er.] 

Mining:  One  who  excavates  ore  from  a  mine; 
one  who  works  on  tribute. 

"  The  tributers  work  only  at  the  extraction  of  ore.  They 
form  themselves  into  parties  who  agree  to  work  a  portion 
of  a  lode  for  a  given  time  in  the  best  manner  they  can, 
receiving  as  their  remuneration  a  certain  portion  of  the 
vainanf  *^a  MB.  _*M4|  as  mav  ^3  agreed  upon." — Cas- 


tri-ca,  s.  [Probably  from  Lat.  trices  (pl.)  =  (l) 
trifles,  toys;  (2)  vexations,  perplexities, from  Trica, 
an  unimportant  town  in  Apulia.] 

Bot. :  A  button-like  shield,  the  surface  of  which 
is  covered  with  sinuous  concentric  furrows.  It  is 
found  in  Gyrophora,  a  genus  of  Lichens.  Called 
also  Gyroma. 

trl-cap  -su-lar,  a.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  capsu- 
'hree-capsuled ;  having  three  capsules  to 


ano?'.Vl 


"  At  this  tomb  my  tributary  tears  I  render." 

Shakeap.:  Titus  Andronicus,  i. 

4.  Yielding  supplies  of  anything ;  serving  to  form    rope ;  to  hoist. 
or  make  up  a  greater  object  of  the  same  kind.  "They  trisen  u 

"  Poor  tributary  rivers." 

Shaketp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 
B.  As  substantive : 


trl-car-bal-lyT-Ic,  o.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  car- 
ballylic.]  [CABBALLYLIC-ACID.] 

trl-car  -pel-lar-?,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  car- 
pellary  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.  (of  a  pistil) :  Consisting  of  three  carpels. 

trl-car  -pel-lite,  s.    [TEICAEPELLITES.] 

Palaeobot.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Tricar- 
pellites. 

tri-car-pel-11  -teg,  s.  [Prefix  tri-;  Mod.  Latin 
carpellus=a.  carpel,  and  suff.  -ites.] 

Palceobotanu :  A  genus  of  fossil  fruits.  Capsule 
three-celled,  three-valved,  three-seeded,  dehiscence 
septicidal.  Seeds  erect,  compressed  from  back  to 
face;  hilum  a  little  above  the  base  of  the  seed. 
Placenta  central,  triangular,  angles  tumid  near  the 
base.  Seven  species  have  been  described  from  the 
London  Clay  of  Sheppey.  (Botcerbank :  Fossils  of 
the  London  Clay,  pp.  76-84.) 

trl$e,  trise,  v.  t.  [Sw.  trissa=s.  sheave,  a  pulley, 
a  truckle;  triss=a  spritsail-brace ;  Dan.  tridse=a 
pulley;  tridse  =  to  haul  by  means  of  a  pulley,  to 
trice;  Norweg.  triss,  trissel=a.  pulley,  or  sheave  in 
a  block.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  pull,  to  haul,  to  drag,  to  tug. 


trichechus 

*tri-9<sn-nar  -l-ous,  a.  [Latin  tricennium  =  a 
period  of  thirty  years :  <rteem=thirty,  and  annus= 
a  year.]  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  period  of 
thirty  years ;  tricennial. 

*trl-gen -nl-al,  o.  [Lat.  tricennalis,  from  tri- 
cennium  =  a  period  of  thirty  years.]  Denotine 
thirty,  or  what  pertains  to  that  number ;  pertain- 
ing or  belonging  to  the  term  of  thirty  years  ;  occur- 
ring once  in  every  thirty  years. 

tri-cen  -ten-ar-y\  trl-9  en-ten '-ar-?,  s.  &  a. 
[Lat.  t r ice nti= three  hundred.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  which  consists  of  or  comprehends  three 
iit-ndred;  the   space  or  period  of  three  hundred 
years.    [See  extract  under  TEECENTAEY.] 

2.  The  commemoration  of  any  event  which  oc- 
curred three  hundred  years  before ;  a  tercentenary ; 
as,  the  tricentenary  of  Shakespeare's  birth. 

B.  As  adj.:   Relating  to  or  consisting  of  three 
hundred;  relating  to  three  hundred  years;  as,  a 
tricentenary  celebration. 

triceps,  a.&s.  [Lat.=three-headed:  jrt=three, 
and  caput—s,  head.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Three-headed. 

B.  At  substantive : 

Anat. :  A  muscle,  one  extremity  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  three  distinct  fascite.  The  triceps  extensor 
cubiti  occupies  the  whole  brachial  region;  the 
fascine  _unite  into  a  common  mass,  the  tendon  of 
which  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  and  upper  part 
of  the  olecranon,  a  bursa,  however,  intervening. 
Applied  also  to  the  triceps  cruris  extensor. 

trl-9er-a  tl-um  (or  «  as  Shi),  «.  [Mod.  Latin, 
from  Gr.  <i-(fcerafos=three-horned:  pref.  tri-.  and 
Gr.  keras  (genit.  keratos)=a.  horn.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Diatomaceee.  Frustules  free, 
valves  triangular,  areolar, each  angle  generally  witli 
a  minute  tooth  or  short  horn.  Kntzing  describes 
fourteen  species. 

trlch  -,  pref.    [TEICHO-.] 

trlch  a-de-nl-a,  «.    [Pref.  trich-,  and  Gr. 


ie  up  by  means  of  a  small 


leaves,  and  panicles  of  pale-green  flowers.  The 
fruits  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  contain 
one  to  three  seeds,  from  which  an  ou  is  obtained 
useful  for  burning,  and  applied  externally  in  the 
skin  diseases  of  children.  ( Treas.  of  Bot.) 

tri-clial  -site,  s.  [Pref.  tri- ;  Gr.  chalkos= brass, 
copper,  and  suff.  -ite  (.Mm.).] 

Mm.:  A  hydrated  arsenate  of  copper,  found  in 


~v-~~-~,    .  *.-»u.B*.u  &»uvju.        v>\Jlllt'v*ox null  .      ^ILBCIllli  HUH], 

38'  i3 ;  phosphoric  acid,  0'67 ;  protoxide  of  copper, 
44-19;  water,  16-41  =  100,  yielding  the  chemical  for- 
mula 3CuOAsO5+5HO. 

trlch  -as,  s.  [Gr.  trichas=a  kind  of  thrush  or 
fieldfare.] 

Ornith. :  Yellow-throat ;  a  genus  of  Parinee,  with 
two  species.  Bill  somewhat  conic,  compressed,  the 
base  a  little  widened,  both  mandibles  equally  thick ; 
wings  short,  the  first  and  second  quills  slightly 
graduated,  tail  rounded :  feet  large,  slender ;  tarsus 
long,  middle  toe  larger  than  the  tarsus, lateral  toes 
equal.  Trichas  personatus  is  the  Maryland  Yellow- 
throat. 

trl-chech  -I-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trichech(us) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoSl. :  A  family  of  Pinnipedia,  with  a  single  genus, 
Trichechns  (q.  v.).  In  many  respects  this  family 
is  intermediate  between  the  Otariides  and  the  Pho- 
cida?,  but  the  dentition  is  abnormal.  The  upper 
canines  are  developed  into  immense  tusks,  which 
descend  a  long  distance  below  the  under  jaw ;  the 
otherteeth,  including  the  lower  canines,  are  much 
alike,  small,  single,  and  with  one  root;  the  molars 
with  flat  crowns.  [TEICHECHODON.J 

trlch -e-cMne,  adj.  [Mod.  Latin  tricheck(us)  : 
English  suit,  -ine.]  Resembling  a  walrus;  of  or 
belonging  to  the  family  Trichochidaj.  (See  extract 
under  OTAEINE.) 

'-don,  s.    [Mod.  La 


1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  individual  government  or  state 
which  pays  tribute  or  a  stated  sum    to  another, 
whether  as  an  acknowledgment  of  submission  or 
dependence,  or  to  secure  protection,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  peace. 

2.  Oeog.:  A  stream  which  directly  or  indirectly 
contributes  water  to  another ;  an  affluent. 


trije,  e.  [Sp.  iris=noise  made  by  the  breaking 
of  glass,  a  trice,  an  instant ;  venir  en  un  tris=to 
come  in  an  instant ;  so  also  Port.  triz=the  sound  of 
breaking  glass;  en  hun  triz  =  in  a  trice;  cf.  Scotch 
in  a  crack.]  A  very  short  time,  a  moment,  an 
instant.  Now  used  only  in  the  phrase,  in  a  trice; 
formerly,  on  a  trice,  with,  a  trice. 

"  In  a  trice  the  turnpike  men 
Their  gates  wide  open  threw." 

Cowper:  John  Oilpln. 


chus  (q.  v.). 

trlch'-S  cbus,  s.    [Gr.  triches.  pi.  of  Wn-ix=hair 
and  echo=to  have.] 


1.  ZoOl.:  Walrus  (q.  v.) ;  the  solo  genus  of  the 
family  Trichechidre  (q.  v.),  with  onespecies,  Trichi- 
chus  rosmarus,  from  the  northern  circumpolar 
regions.  Some  zoologists  consider  the  Walrus  of  the 
North  Atlantic  to  be  distinct  species  from  that 
found  iu  the  North  Pacific,  but  they  are  more  usu- 
ally classed  as  varieties.  Head  round,  eyes  rather 


ta  If 

or.     wdre,     wplf, 


>  >  '  '  '  -  - 

s6n;     mat«,    cfib,    cftre,    wnlte.     cur,    rtle.    rtU;     try,    Syrian. 


•e,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot, 
oe  =  e;     ey  -  a.       qu  =  Irw. 


trichi 

small,  muzzle  short  and  broad,  with  very  long,  stiff. 
bristly  whiskers  on  each  side;  fur  very  short  and 
Hdpresned;  external  ears  absent;  tail  very  rudi- 
mentary; toes  sub-equal.  On  land  the  land  feet  are 
turned  forward  and  used  in  progression,  though 
1,-s  completely  than  in  the  Otariidsa. 

•1.  r.ilifont.:  From  tlie  Croraer  Forest-bed,  and 
the  post-Pliocene  of  North  America. 

trlch-I-,  pref.    [TRICHO-.  ] 

trlch  -I-a,  subst.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  thi-U  (genit. 

Hut. :  A  genus  of  Myxogastres  or  Gasteromyce- 
tous  Fungi,  having  a  stalked  or  sessile,  simple, 
membranous  peridium  bursting  at  the  summit; 
-piral  threads,  which  carry  with  them  tho  spore's. 
Tlie  threads  and  spores  are  often  bright  colored. 
Species  numerous,  occurring  on  rotten  wood,  &c. 

trl-chl -a-sls,  s.  [Gr.  trichiasis.  (Seodef.)] 
Hurg.  <£  Pathol.:  The  growth  of  one  or  more  of 
the  eyelashes  in  a  wrong  direction,  ultimately 
bringing  it  in  contact  witn  tho  anterior  portion  of 
the  eyeball.  Sometimes  this  is  the  natural  mode 
of  growth,  but  more  frequently  it  is  produced  by  a 
disease  of  the  eyelid,  or  its  inversion.  Tho  euro  is 
slowly  and  steadily  to  remove  each  eyelash  with  a 
broad-pointed  and  well-grooved  forceps,  and  then 
repeatedly  apply  spirits  of  wine  to  the  place  to  de- 
stroy the  follicles. 

trl-Chld  -I-iim,  «.  [Latinized  dimin.  from  Gr. 
thria  (genit.  fi-icfcoo)  =  a  hair.J 

Hot. :  A  tender,  simple,  or  sometimes  branched 
hair,  which  bears  the  spores  of  certain  fuugals,  as 
in  the  genus  Geastrum. 

trl-Chll  -I-a,  s,  [Greek  tricha  =  in  three  parts, 
referring  to  the  ternary  division  of  tho  stigma  and 
the  fruit.] 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Trichiheie  (q.  v.). 
Trees  or  shrubs  with  unequally  pinnate,  rarely  tri- 
foliolate  leaves ;  flowers  in  axillary  panicles ;  calyx 
four  or  five  cleft ;  petals  four  or  five  overlapping ; 
stamens  eight  or  ten,  united  into  a  tube ;  fruit  cap- 
suiar,  three-celled ;  seeds,  two  in  each  cell.  Known 
species  about  twenty,  the  majority  from  America, 
the  remainder  from  Africa.  Tho  bark  of  Trichilia 
emetica,  called  by  the  Arabs  Roka  and  Elcaija,  is  a 
violent  purgative  and  emetic.  The  Arab  women 
mix  the  fruits  with  the  perfumes  used  for  washing 
their  hair;  the  seeds  are  made  into  an  ointment 
with  sesamum  oil,  and  used  as  a  remedy  for  the 
itch.  T.  cathartica  is  also  a  purgative.  T.  moschata, 
a  Jamaica  plant,  has  an  odor  of  musk  wood. 
T.  catiaoa,  now  Moschcoxylon  cfitlgoa,  the  Caatigua 
of  Brazil,  stains  leather  a  bright  yellow. 

trl-chll-I-e  -SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  trichili(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -co?.] 

Bot.:  A.  tribe  of  Menace®,  having  the  embryo 
without  albumen. 

tri-chl-na,  s-  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  thrix  (genit. 
ti-ichos)=K  hair.] 

Zoology : 


rrichina  spiralis,  discovered  in  human  muscle  by 
Sir  James  Paget,  in  1835,  when  a  student  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital,  London.  Mr.  Hilton,  of  Guy's, 
had  previously  noticed 


sritty  particles  in 
human  muscle,  and 
recognized  them  as 
the  results  of  para- 
sites, afterward 
shown  (by  Owen)  to  be 
young  trichinee.  The 
trichina)  met  with  in 
human  muscle  are 
minute  immature 
worms,  spirally  coiled 
in  small  oval  cysts, 
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trichodium 


trich-6  ,  trlch-I-,  trlch-,  pref.  [Greek  thrix 
(gonit.  trichot)—h&\I.  1  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
hair;  having  processes  more  or  less  resembling  hair. 

trIch-6-ceph  -a-lus,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 
A-p/'/m(i'  =  the  head.] 

Ziiol. :  A  genus  of  Nematoidea,  comprising  forms 
in  which  two-thirds  of  tho  body  is  filiform,  termi- 
nating in  a  point.  TrUhocfphalus  dispar  atlects 
man.  and  resides  chiefly  in  the  cascurn,  but  rarely 
causes  serious  mischief.  It  varies  from  an  inch 


the  muscles  of  which  the  larval  forms  have  boon 
found.  These  are,  besides  man,  the  pig,  dog,  cat, 
rabbit,  rat.  mouse,  hedgehog,  mole  and  badger. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Trichina  [1] ;  a 
Beahworm,  (In  this  sense  there  is  a  plural  form, 
tri-chi  -mi'.) 

tri  Chi -nal,  «•  [Mod.  Lat.  tricliiiil a);  Eng. 
sutT.  -nl.\  Of  or  belonging  to  tho  trichina  or  to 
trichinosis* 

"  Whilst  Virchow  was  the  first  to  rear  and  recognize  causes  serious  IIIIM;IIIUI.  j.y  »anuo  iivm.  ,...  »"~." 
sexually  mature  intestinal  trichina*  in  a  dog.it  yet  re-  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  length:  the  male  is 
mained  lor  Zenker  to  open  up  a  new  epoch  in  the  records  smaller  than  the  female,  and  has  the  tad  spirally 
of  tr/i-tt<i,<tl  discovery,  by  ;i  complete  diagnosis  of  the  contorted.  T.  affiniK,  a  closely  allied  species,  infest- 

terrible  disease  which  these  parasites  are  capable  of  pro-     :.  — *  «.u~  i nn:»>nic.   Una  K«an  L-n/tnrn  f.r» 

ducing  in  the  human  frame."— Quaiii:  Diet.  Med.  (ed. 
1888),  p.  1,666. 

trlch-I-ni  -a-sls,  trlch-I-no  -sis,  s.  [Modern 
Latin,  from  trichina  (q.  v.J.J 


iatin,from  trichina  (q.  v.).] 

Path.:  Fleshworm  disease;  a  morbid  condition 
produced  by  the  ingestion  of  food  containing 
Trichina  spiralis  in  largo  quantity.  Tho  first  re- 
corded case  occurred  in  the  Dresden  Hospital  in 
1860,  but  tlie  disease  must  have  existed  long  before, 
though  its  cause  and  nature  were  unknown. t  The 
first  symptoms  are  prostration  and  general  indis- 
position; pain  and  stiffness  of  tho  limbs  follow, 
commonly  with  constipation,  but  in  some  cases 
with  severe  diarrhoea ;  then  in  favorable  cases  the 
gastric  symptoms  abate  and  the  muscular  pains 
diminish.  In  unfavorable  cases  the  diarrhoea  be- 
comes very  severe,  and  pneumonia  often  super- 
venes. Death  may  occur  as  early  as  the  fifth  and 
as  late  as  the  foity-second  day  of  the  disease.  Epi- 
demics have  occurred  in  Germany;  one  at  Hett- 
stadt  in  1863  affected  158  persons,  of  whom  twenty- 
eight  died.  A  slight  outbreak  of  trichiniasis  oc- 
curred at  New  York  in  1864. 


conore.       .  an,  , 

ing  some  of  the  lower  animals,  has  been  known  to 

produce  serious  irritation  of  the  intestines. 

trICh-6-9y-clus,  ».  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr.  kyklos 
=a  circle.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Tetrodontina,    having   the 
spines  elongated  like  bristles. 


trichin(a);  Eng. 
suff.  -feed.]  Infested  with  trichina-. 

"The  Indention  of  badly  trtchlnftal  meat."— Quota: 
Diet.  Med.  (ed.  1883).  p.  1,657. 

trl-Chl --nous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  trichinW ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ous.J  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
trichina1. 


trIch'-6-9^st,  s.    [Pref.  tricho-,  and  English  cyit 

Biol.  (pi.) :  The  name  given  to  microscopic  vesic- 
ular bodies  in  tho  internal  lamina  of  the  cortical 
layer  in  certain  of  the  Infusoria.  They  are  capable 
of  emitting  thread-like  filaments,  probably  for 
offensive  and  defensive  purposes,  and  in  many 
respects  they  closely  resemble  tho  thread-cells  of 
the  Ccelenterata. 

trl-cho  -da,  s.  [Gr.  trichodes=like  hair,  hairy, 
fine  as  a  hair.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Ophryoglenidee.  Anovatefnr- 
row  leading  to  the  mouth,  with  a  yibratile  flap  on 
its  inner  wall.  Common  in  putrid  infusions. 

trIch-6-dec  -tes.,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr.  dekti-s 
=  a  biter;  dafrno=to  bito.l 

Viitom. :  A  genus  of  Mallophaga,  family  Philop- 


the  fox,  tlie  cat,  tho  weasel,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  deer, 
and  the  horse.    Trichodectes  latus  is  common  on 
puppies. 
trIch-6-d5r  -ma,  *•-  [Prof,  tricho-,  and  Gr.  derma 

i,u.,n,or.  fttf  '.  Tne  typicai  genus  of  TrichodermacesB  (q.v.J. 

trlch  -Ite,  s.    [Gr.  thrix  (genit.  tnchos)=  a  hair;    Peridium  roundish,  composed  of  interwoven,  rami- 
sutf.  -ite  (Petrol.).]  .          .  fled,  septate  filaments;  spores  minute,  conglobated, 

0*^!t^i£A*££M2&  ft™ hoaped  together-  T- viride  8rows  on  faUeu 

^£^£tf?££S£^£*''M  nrich-6-der-ma-ce-»;,p..[Mod.Lat.«cfto- 

trI-ohV-tes.S.    Kir.  thrix  (genit.  f,-icAo.)  =  hair;    derm(a) •  Lat  fen.  .pi ,  adj .  suff  •  :™™J 


trl-Chl    tes,,  «.    [Gr.  thrix  (genit.  fricha>)  =  hair; 
suff.  -itts.] 


, 

scarcely  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  measurin 


_ — -..„  -  Trichina. 

ked  eye,  measuring 
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Sometimes  the  worms 


capsule  or  cyst. 


Domennrea  iue  woims  . 

are  not  encysted,  and  measure  A  mcl' ln  length  and 
,L  inch  in  breadth.  The  mature  and  reproductive 
trichina)  inhabit  the  intestinal  canal  of  mammals, 
including  man,  and  live  for  four  or  five  weeks, 
attaining  ability  to  reproduce  on  the  second  day  of 
their  introduction.  The  male  is  about  A  and  the 
female  J  inch  long.  The  eggs  are  hatched  within 
the  female,  and  as  soon  as  the  embryos  are  expelled 
they  bore  their  way  into  the  muscles,  and  there  in 
about  fourteen  days  assume  the  form  known  as 
Trichina  spiralis,  often  setting  up  trichiniasis 
(q.  v.).  Thus  the  only  way  in  wnich  trichina  can 
got  into  the  human  system  is  by  being  swallowed 
alive  with  pieces  of  imperfectly-cooked  muscle  in 
which  they  are  encysted.  The  pig  is  the  great  source 
of  infection  to  man,  as  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  the 
presence  of  encysted  trichinse.  Adult  trichinae  do, 
or  may,  infest  the  intestinal  canal  of  all  animals  lu 


run-grown  inuiviuuHis  aiu  suytjuauy  w  ii  lica.— 

ured  a  yard  across ;  fragments  an  inch  or  more  in 
thickness  are  common  in  the  Cotteswold  Hills. 

trlch-I-Ur  -a,  a.    [TRICHUJKUS.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Bombvcidee,  the  male  with 
pectinated,  the  female  with  ciliated  antennas.  The 
abdomen  slightly  tufted,  thatof  tho  male  bifid ;  the 
wings  in  both  sexes  densely  clothed  with  scales. 
Trichiura  cratcegi  is  the  Pale  oak-eggar.  It  is  gray 
with  a  black  band  ;  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
across  the  expanded  wings.  The  larva  feeds  on 
hawthorn,  sloo,  and  sallow. 

trlch-I-ur-Ich  -thf  s,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.rj-iVMur(us), 
and  Gr.  ichthys=A  fish.]  [TBICIIIUKID^:,  2.  ] 

trlch-I-Ur  -I-dae,  a.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trichiur(us) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  The  single  recent  family  of  Trichmri- 
formes  (q.  v.),  with  nine  genera,  from  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  seas.    Some  of  them  arc  eurface-fishes, 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  the   coast,  while  others 
descend  to  moderate  depths,  but  all  are  powerful 
and  rapacious. 

2.  Palceont.:  The   family  is  first  represented  in 
the  Chalk  of  Lewes  and  Maestricht.    Hemithyrsites 
and  Trichiurichthys,  allied  to  Thyrsitos  and  Tri- 
chiurus,  but  covered  with  scales,  are  from  the  Mio- 
cene of  Licata,  where  a  species  of  Lepidopus  also 
occurs. 

trlch-I-iir-I-for'-mes.,  mbst, pi.  [Mod.  Lat.fr/- 
chiurus  (q.  v),  and  Lat. /orma=form,  appearance.) 

Ichthy.:  A  division  of  Acanthopterygian  Fishes, 
with  two  families,  Trichiuridee  and  Pahf orhynch- 
idee.  Body  elongate,  compressed,  or  band-like: 
mouth-cleft  wide,  with  strong  teeth ;  spinous  and 
soft  portions  of  dorsal  and  anal  of  nearly  equal 
extent,  long,  many-rayed,  sometimes  terminating  in 
flnlets  ;  caudal  forked,  if  present. 

trlch-I-Ur  -us,  s.    [Pref.  trichi-,  and  Gr.  oura-& 

Ichthy. :  Hair-tails ;  the  type-genus  of  Trichiur- 
idte,  with  six  species,  belonging  to  the  tropical 
marine  fauna,  but  occasionally  carried  by  cur- 
rents to  the  northern  temperate  zone.  Body  band- 
like,  tapering  to  a  fine  point ;  dorsal  extending 
whole  length  of  the  body,  ventrals  reduced  to  a  pair 
of  scales  or  entirely  absent,  anal  rudimentary ;  long 
fangs  in  jaws,  teeth  on  palatine  bones. 


t'l   tlt\Ll)   ,      AJVlM    AGllt.    P*.    1UJ.    D«".     -\Jr^f\JtJ.  J 

Bot. :  A  tribe  formerly  placed  in  Gastromycetes, 
now  merged  in  Mucorini  (q  v.). 

trl-cho  -des,,  s.    [TEICHODA.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Tillidw.  Tricliodes  apiariut 
(  =  Cleru8apiarius)  is  a  great  foe  of  hive  bees. 

trIch-6-des.  -ma,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr.  desmos 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cynoglosseae.  Corolla  sub-rotate, 
with  the  throat  naked:  anthers  exserted,  with 
pointed  awns  made  to  adhere  together  by  means  of 
hairs.  Plants  from  India,  Egypt,  and  South  Africa. 
An  infusion  of  tho  leaves  of  Trichodeama  indi- 
cum  is  given  in  snake-bites,  and  is  considered  a 
diuretic,  a  blood  purifier,  and  a  cooling  medicine. 
This  and  T.  zeylanicum  are  used  externally  as 
emollient  poultices.  The  leaves  of  T.  africanum, 
which  grows  in  the  Punjaub  and  Scinde,  as  well  as 
in  Africa,  are  diuretic. 

trIch-6-de§'-mI-um,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 
de.imto?i  =  a  bond.] 

Bot. :  Sea-dust,  a  genus  of  Oscillatoridie.  Micro- 
scopic algfe,  the  short  threads  of  which  are  col- 
lected in  little  fascicles  which  float  and  form  a 
scum  upon  tho  surface  of  tho  sea.  Ehrenberg  and 
Dupont  found  that  they  produced  the  red  color 
over  largo  tracts  in  the  Red  Sea.  Darwin  and 
Hinds  found  them  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  and  they  have  also  been  observed  in  the 
Chinese  Sea.  Ehrenberg  recognizes  two  species, 
Trichodesnmim  ehrenbergii  and  T.  hindsii.  Both, 
when  young,  are  blood-red,  though  the  first  becomes 
green  when  old.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  may 
not  be  specifically  distinct. 

trIch-6-dl  -na,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Gr. 
thrix  (genit.  fric/ios)=a  hair.J 

ZoOL:  A  genus  of  Urceolarndre,  with  five  species 
from  salt  and  fresh  water;  all  parasitic.  Animal- 
cules free-swimming,  elastic,  changeable  in  shape; 
oral  aperture  terminal,  posterior  extremity  dis- 
coidal,  but  ciliated;  contractile  vesicle  spherical, 
near  termination  of  pharynx. 

tr!ch-6-dI'-6-don,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Modern 
Latin  diodon  (q.  v.).J 

Ichthyology :  A  genus  of  Tetrodontina,  having  the 
erectile  spines  on  the  body  reduced  to  delicate 
hairs. 

trl-cho  -dl-um,  t.    [TEICHODA.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-genus  of  Agrostis,  having  the  upper 
empty  glume  smaller  than  the  lower  one,  and  tho 
palea  minute  or  wanting. 


DSil     b67;     pout,    Jdwl;    cat,    ^ell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this:     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    ezist.   ph-f. 
-clan.      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -Uon,      -«ion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die.     Ac.  -  bel,      del. 


trichodon 
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trichostoma 


trlch -6-don,  s.    [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Greek  odoits       trl-chom  -a-tose    « 
(gemt.  odontosi  =  a  tooth.]  agglut 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Trachinina,  with  oue  species    (SaV 
from  Kamtchatka. 

trlch 

growth  of  hair.] 
1.  Botan, 


trIch-6-gas  -ter,  s.  TPrcf.  tricho-,  and  Gr.  gaster 


=the  belly.] 
Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Labyrinthici,  from  the  rivers 


of  Bengal.    It  differs  from  Osphromenus  (q.  v.)  in 

having  the  ventral  fins  reduced  to  a  single  filament.        .  , 

trIch-6-gas  -tref,  s.  pi.    [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr.    bTp2rtof  ^PUcaPolom 


1C:-,      MDUbwoltUBEh       U  J  UT\fpB]TdllCUB|      ±X1: 

I '  1 1  i  ]  i  i  !,•!•.  and  Hydrophilidie     They  are  for  the  most 

— ?.  part  moth-like  insects,   having  a  smallish   head. 

I)  The  filamentous  thallus  of  Algals  like  Con-    with  the  mouth  downward,  aud  usually  three  ocelli 


ferva. 
(2)  (Pi.)  .-Hairs  on  roots,  underground  steins,  the 


Botany:    A   sub-order  of  Gasteromycetos.     The 

leathery  peridium  breaks  when  mature,  emitting  a        ,  '  mona*  IQ-  v.).] 
pul 


and  more  rounded  than   the  anterior,   neuration 

trIch-6-mon  -as,  s.    [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Modern    !:;>m,paJ'atiT-!!y  ?in}Ple'  surface  of  wings  generally 
'  v  clothed    with    hairs,    which   sometimes    simulate 


group  to  form  a  family,  and  makes  it  consist  of  six 
genera,  with  fifty  species.  These  birds  are  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  Australian  region. 

trIch-6-glos-si  -nae,  B.  pi. 
gloss(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adv.  si 

Ornith.:  Brush-tongued  Parrots;  a  sub-family  01 
Psittacidfe  (q.  v.).  This  group  differs  greatlyin  its 
extent  in  various  classifications.  [NESTORIDJE.] 

are  mostly  found  in  Australia  and  the  Moluccas, 
some  few  species  extending  through  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific. 


trIch-6-mfc-ter-us,  s.    [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr.       tri-chop -ter-an,s.   [TRICHOPTERA.]  Oneofthe 
Trichoptera ;  a  caddis-fly. 


mykter=the  nose.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  SiluridaB.  sub-family  Opis-  trl-chop  -ter-ous,  a.     [TRICHOPTERA.]     Of  or 

1-nffi,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Latin  tricho-    tnopterse.    They  are  small  South  American  fishes,  pertaining  to  the  Trichoptera  (q.v.). 

;m.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -mce.]                          and  many  of  the  species  are  found  at  altitudes  ur>  »_«  -v,s_  «.»_  x^.  *  ,,_ 

-tonguedTParrots;  a  sub-family  of    to  14,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  t-  f1:  cn°P  -ter^g  -I-dffl,  a.  pi.    [Mod. 


-  ,    .       .  .  Latin  tr,- 

*      -  •  chopteryx  (genit.  tnchopterygfa)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj 

-6-ne  -ma,  s.    [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr.  nema    suff.  -idat.\ 

'.  y&P^  nSnt°"1'  :  A  fa,muily  <?f  N«"»phasa'  wif  h  JCD  Benera' 

iJlj*'    A  genus  of  Iridacew.    Leaves  radical,    Oblong  or  oval  beetles,  pubescent  or  polished;  a  n- 

!onder  i  Perianth,  single,  petaloid,  deeply  cleft  into    tennfe  with  eleven  joints,  the  last  three  constituting 


,  ,  , 

Blx  segments,  the  tube  shorter  than  the  limb.    Sta-    a  club  ;  tarsi  three-jointed  ;  elytra  sometimes  short  : 
mens  three,  filaments  hairy;  stigmas  three,  slender,    wings  feather-shaped,  sometimes  rudimentary  or 


trIch-6-pyr'-Ite  (yr  as  i'r),  s.   [Pref.  tricho-,  and 
e  as  MILLEHITE  (q.  v.). 
a.    [Pref.  M-,  and  English  chord 


[itophc 

trIch-6-no -tl -dSB,  s.pl.    [Modern  Latin  tricho- 
not(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Ichthy.:   A  family  of  Acanthopterygian  Fishes, 


Music: 
chords. 


An    instrument   with     three    strings   or 
B.  As  adject. :  Having  or  characterized  by  three 


_ '*  There  is,  it  appears,  a  British  Trichttlogical  Associa- 
tion, whose  president  delivered  the  address;  and  there  is 
going  to  be,  if  it  can  be  got  up,  a  hospital  for  the  treat- 
ment of  hair  diseases." — London  Daily  News. 

«•«.*  AfeXv  *  AT«»           ri?     v  u   t   •  i                    •  .  -,  "*:""""  *«cuLiiiiwiiieB.  Aiioy  aro  email  carnivorous    strings  or  cnoros. 

trl-Chol -8-gIst,  s.    [English  tricholog(y) ;  -ist.J  fishes,  of  which  only  two  species  are  known,  each                                     ,     . 

One  who  makes  a  scientific  study  of  hair,  constituting  a  genus;  Trichonotus  Betigerus   from       trichord-pianoforte,*.     A   pianoforte   having 

"Yesterday  evening,  at  theSt.  James's  Restaurant  the  the  Indian  Ocean,  having  some  of  the  anterior  dor-    ™lree  strmgs  to  each  note  for  the  greater  part  of 

Trtchologtsts  met  for  the  second  timein  council.  It  is  nee-  sal  rays  prolonged  into  filaments,  and  Bemeroccetea    lts  comPass- 

essary  to  eiplnin  that  these  gentlemen  are  not  interested  acanthorhynchw,   from    New  Zealand,    sometimes        trlch-o-San  -thea,   8.      [Pref.  tricho-  and  Greek 

oaldneBTfn'huma'n  En/"-a™ ?  OcT'^1!^'^'  b0t  *Or  found  £a' out  at  sea  on  the  surf  ace.                                 anthos=n   blossom,    a   flower.     Named   from    the 

trlch-o-no  -tus,  s.    [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr.  notos    beautifully-fringed  flowers.] 

tri-chol  -o-gy,  «.    [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr.  logos=  =the  back.]    [TRICHONOTTDJ:.]                                          Sot.:  A  genus  of  Cucurbitete.    Trailing  or  climb- 

adiscourse.J    The  study  of  human  hair,  with  a  view  trIch-6-nf  m -pha  s     [Pref    tricho-  and  Latin    lng  Plants.>  with  twice  or  thrice-cleft  tendrUs ;  cor- 

nympha=3.  pupa,  a  chrysalis.]  ' 

"A  lecture  was  delivered  last  night  in  St.  Jamep'-  "-11         T^KI   .  TU«  » «  m_^_ 

onthestrikii t.i~*-* • 

don  Daily  Aei 


, 
date,  entire,    or   three   to  five-lobed   leaves,    an 


trl-cho  -ma, «.    [TRICHOME.] 


iceor  thricepinnatifid.    Found  in  Wales  and  in    lma'c.'}los  without  a  lorica,  ovate  or  elongate,  tern-       trl-cho -sis 

land,  near  Killarney  and  Wicklow,  but  is  rare        poranly  affixed  in   a   sessile   manner   to  various    hairy.] 

.  A  common  name  for  Asptenium  trichomanes  '       objects  without  the  medium  of  a  pedicle ;  tentacles       Pathol.  •  A  n 


trl-cb.8  -8lS,  «.  [Gr.  trichoeit=a  making  or  being 
ame  given  by  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson  to 


TpiAh^mnnnu      T7«    «.  *  U       F»         •  mi-r        ,f    "ttl"    ""  MffMvmt ,     vjdulUB-IJ  tes  ,      a     group    *»T     SUD-OrUCr     OI 

In  I  R  >   P       From  the  Devonian  of  North  America    Neuroptera,  with  close  affinity  to  the  Lepidoptera, 
""• through  some  of  the  lower  forms  of   that  order. 


2.  Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Timeliidae,  from  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  Africa. 


fate,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet     here 
or.     wore,    wolf,     w5rk,     who,    sfin;     mute,    cfib,     cUre,'  unite. 


camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit, 
car,     rfile,     full;     try,     Syrian,     i 


sire,    sir, 
i,     03       e; 


marine;     go,    pot, 
ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


trichostomei 

trICh-&-st6'-me-i,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  trk'ho- 
stumuin;  Lat.  rnasc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ei.J 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Mosses.    Peristomo  with  thirty 
filiform  teeth,  often  arranged  in  pairs,  and  some- 
times twisted.   Found  in  Europe,  oftenin  high  lati- 
tudes. 
trlch-os  -ti-mum,  s.    [TRICHOSTOMA.] 

Bot.  •  A  typical  genus  of  Trichostomei.  Teeth 
straight.  Known  species  nine.  They  grow  on  the 
ground  and  on  stones. 

trIch-6-thal  -a-mus,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 
thalamos=&  bed-chamber.] 

Bot.:  A  section  of  the  genus  Potentilla.  shrubby 
species.  Petals  five,  orbicular,  yellow;  achenes 
many,  hairy,  on  a  very  hispid  receptacle. 

trl-cnot -&-mous,  «.    [TRICHOTOMY.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  divisions  always  in  threes. 

trI-cnof-6-m*,  s.  £Gr.  tricha=  three-fold,  and 
tome=a.  cutting.]  Division  into  three  parts. 

"Some  disturb  the  order  of  nature  by  dichotomies, 
trichotomies,  sevens,  twelves."—  Watts. 

trlci-ot  -r6-pls,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr.  tropis 
=  a  ship's  keel.] 

ZoOl.  &  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Muricida>,  with  four- 
teen recent  species,  widely  distributed  in  Arctic 
and  boreal  seas.  Shell  thin,  umbilicated,  spirally 
furrowed ;  the  ridges  with  epidermal  fringes ;  col- 
umella  obliquely  truncated ;  operculum  lamellar; 
animal  with  short,  broad  head,  tentacles  distant, 
eyes  in  the  middle ;  proboscis  long,  retractile. 

tri  -chro-Is.m,  s.  [Gr.  rreis=three,  and  chroa= 
color.] 

Crystallog. :  The  property  possessed  by  some  crys- 
tals of  exhibiting  different  colors  in  three  different 
directions  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light. 

trlch  -f  S,  s.    [Pref.  trick-,  and  hys=a.  swine.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Hystricinss,  with  one  species, 
Trichys  lipura,  from  Borneo.  It  resembles  Athe- 
rura  externally,  but  differs  in  many  cranial  charac- 
ters. 

trick,  *trlcke,  s.  &  a.  [Dut.  trek=n  trick,  a  pull- 
ing, a  tug,  from  the  same  root  as  treachery  (q.  v.) ; 
cf.  Dut.  streek=a.  trick,  a  prank;  Ger.  streich=a 
stroke,  a  trick.] 

A.  -4s  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  An  artifice,  a  stratagem,  an  artful  device ;  espe- 
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II.  Technically: 

1,  Cards:  The  whole  number  of  cards  played  in 
one  round,  and  consisting  of  as  many  cards  as  there 
are  players. 

"  If  you  score  birds  to-morrow  as  fast  as  you've  made 
tricks  to-nighl,  I'm  Ihinking  our  bag  will  be  a  prelty  con- 
aiderableone!"— Field,  Dec.  26,  1886. 

2.  ffaut. :  A  spell,  a  turn  ;  the  time  allotted  to  a 
man  to  stand  at  the  wheel. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Neat,  trim. 

"  A  trick  and  bonny  lass 
As  in  a  summer  day  a  man  might  see." 

Sidney:  Arcadia,  iii. 

(1)  The  whole  box  of  tricks :  The  whole  arrange- 
ment; the  complete  thing. 

(2)  To  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that :  To  know 
.of  some  better  expedient ;  a  phrase  used  when  one 
declines  to  do  what  is  proposed  or  spoken  of. 

"Soft;  I  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that."— Shakesp.: 
Henry  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  ii.  1. 

•trick-madam,  s.    [TEIP-MADAM.] 

*trick-track,  'trie-track,  s.  A  game  at  tables, 
a  game  of  backgammon,  played  both  with  men  and 
pegs,  and  more  complicated.  Also  called  Tick- 
tack. 

trick,  v.  t.  &  i.    [TEICK,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cheat,  to  deceive,  to  impose,  on,  to  defraud. 

2.  To  dress  out ;  to  deck :  to  adorn  fantastically ; 
to  sot  off.    (Often  followed  by  off,  out,  or  up.) 

"  It  is  much  easier  to  oppose  it  as  it  stands  tricked  up  in 
that  scholastic  form,  than  as  it  stands  in  Scripture."— 
Waterland:  Works,  v.  63. 

3.  To  draw  in  outline,  as  with  a  pen ;  to  delineate 
without  color,  as  heraldic  arms;  to  blazon. 

"They  forget  they  are  in  the  statute,  the  rascals;  they 
are  blazoned  there;  there  they  are  tricked,  they  and  their 
pedigrees," — Ben  Jonson:  Poetaster,  i.  1. 

B.  Intrans.:   To  live  by  trickery,  deception,  or 
fraud. 

trick -Sr  (1),  «.    [Eng.  trick,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 
tricks ;  a  cheat,  a  trickster. 
nrlck'-5r  (2),s.    [TRIGGER.]    A  trigger. 
"  So  did  the  knight,  and  with  one  claw 
The  tricker  of  his  pistol  draw." 

Butler:  lltidibras,  I.  in.  628. 

trick  -Sr-f,  s.  [Eng.  trick ;  -ery .]  The  practice 
of  tricks  or  cheating  devices;  imposture,  fraud, 
cheating. 

"  As  little  trickery  on  the  part  of  returning  officers."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

trick  -I-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  tricky;  -ly.]  In  a  tricky 
manner. 

trick -I-ness, «.  [Eng.  tricky;  -ness.]  Thequal- 
ity  or  state  of  being  tricky  ;  trickery. 

"  Trtcktnes,  of  this  sort  is  not  art."— London  Standard. 

*trlck  -Ing,  (i.  &  s.    [TRICK,  v.] 

A.  As   adj.:  Full  of  tricks;  deceitful,  cheating, 
tricky. 

"We  presently  discovered  that  they  were  as  expert 
thieves,  and  as  tricking  in  their  exchanges,  as  any  people 
we  had  yet  met  with."— Coot:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch. 
vii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Trickery,  tricks,  deceit. 

2.  Dress,  ornament. 

•'  Go,  get  us  properties, 
And  tricking  for  our  fairies." 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives,  iv.  4. 

trick  -Ish,  adj.  [Eng.  trick;  -ish.]  Full  of  or 
given  to  tricks;  given  to  deception  or  cheating; 
tricky,  knavish. 

"All  he  says  is  in  so  loose  and  slippery  and  trickish  a 
way  of  reasoning." — Atterbury:  To  Pope,  March  26,  1721. 

trick -Ish-lf,  adv.  [English  trickish, :•«?/.]  In  a 
trickish  or  tricky  manner ;  artfully,  knavishly. 

trick -Ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  trickish;  -ness. I  The 
finality  or  state  of  being  tricky,  trickmess;  kiiav- 
ishness. 

"  Branded  the  whole  tribe  with  charges  of  duplicity, 
management,  arlifice,  and  trickishnexs,  approaching  to 
the  imputalionof  arrant  knavery."—  Knox:  Winter  Even- 
ings, Even.  24. 


triclinium 

trlc-kle,«.  [TRICKLE,  v.]  A  small,  gentle  stream; 
a  streamlet. 

"trie  -kle-ness,  *tric-kel-nesse,  subst.  [Eng. 
trickle:  -iicss.J  A  state  of  trickling  or  passing  away; 
transitorinr^. 

"To  mind  thy  flight,  and  this  life's  tricklenesse." 

Davies:   Wittes  Pilgrimage,  p.  45. 

trick -let,  s.  [Eng.  trickl(e);  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 
A  little  stream  ;  a  streamlet. 

"For  all  their  losing  themselves  and  hiding,  and  inter- 
milling,  Iheir  presence  is  dislinctly  felt  on  a  Yorkshire 
moor;  one  sees  the  places  they  have  been  in  yesterday, 
the  wells  where  they  will  flow  after  the  next  shower,  and 
a  tricklet  here  at  the  bottom  of  a  crag,  or  a  tinkle  there 
from  the  top  of  it." — Ruskin,  in  St.  James's  Gazette,  Feb. 
9.1886. 

*trlck  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  trick;  -ment.']  Decora- 
tion, especially  a  heraldic  decoration. 

"  No  tomb  shall  hold  thee 

But  these  two  arms,  no  trickments  but  my  tears 
Over  thy  hearse."        Beaum.  t£  Flet.:  Mad  Lover,  i. 

trick  -si-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  tricksy ;  -ness.]  .The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tricksy  or  tricky  ;  tricki- 
uess. 

"  There  was  none  of  the  latent  fun  and  trickstnees." 
— O.  Eliot:  Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  vii. 

*trlck'-s6me,  adj.  [Eng.  trick;  -some.]  Fall  of 
tricks ;  tricky. 

"  I  have  been  a  tricksome,  shifty  vagrant." — Lytton.- 
What  Kill  he  do  with  it  I  bk.  x..  ch.  v. 

trlck'-8te"r,  s.  [Eng.  trick;  -ster.]  One  who  prac- 
tices or  is  given  to  tricks  or  trickery;  a  knave,  a 
cheat. 

"  Another  of  these  tricksters  wrote  and  published  a 
piece  entitled  The  Assembly  Man."— Robinson:  Transla- 
tion of  Claude,  ii.'99. 


"trick  -ster,  v.  i.  [TRICKSTER,  subst.]  To  play 
tricks  with  or  in  collusion  with. 

"  I  like  not  this  lady's  tampering  and  trickstering  with 
this  same  Edmund  Tressilian." — Scott:  Keniliaorth,  ch. 
xxxvi. 

trick  -sf,  «trlck  -sle,  s.    [Eng.  tricks;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  tricks  and  devices ;  very  artful ;  tricky. 

"  All  this  service  have  I  done  since  I  went, 
My  tricksy  spirit."  Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v. 

2.  Dainty,  neat ;  elegantly  quaint. 

"  There  was  a  tricksie  girle,  I  wot." 
Warner:  Albions  England,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xxxi. 

trick  -f,  a.    [Eng.  trick;  -y.] 

1.  Given   to   tricks;  practicing   tricks;  trickish, 
knavish,  shifty ;  not  to  be  depended  on.    (Said  of 
persons.  ) 

2.  Shifty;  not  to  be  depended  on.   (Said  of  things.) 
"The  wind  was  as  tricky  as  ever,  while  at  one  time  rain 

fell  heavily." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  Given   to   playing   mischievous   pranks;   mis- 
chievously playful. 

tri'-Clas-lte,  s.  [Pref.  tri-;  Gr.  klasis=&  cleav- 
age; and  suff.  -ite  (jETYn*! ,'  Ger.  triklasit.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  a  fahlunite,  from  Fahlun, 
Sweden,  because  of  its  three  cleavages ;  but  these 
belonged  to  the  dichroite  from  which  it  was 
derived,  and  is  not  therefore  a  specific  character. 

tri-clln  -ate,  a.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Greek  klino=to 
bend.] 
Crystall.:  The  same  asTniCMNIC  (q.  v.). 

tri-dln'-I-ar-yS  a.  [Lat.  tricliniaris,  from  tri- 
clinium (q.v.).]  Pertaining  to  a  triclinium,  or  to 
the  ancient  mode  of  reclining  at  table. 


"  Some  tricks,  some  quillets,  how  to  cheat  the  devil." 
Shakesp. :  Loves'  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  8. 

2.  A  knack,  an  art;  a  dextrous  contrivance  or 
artifice. 

"Knows  the  trick  to  make  my  lady  laugh." 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

3.  A  sleight  of  hand;  the  legerdemain  of  a  Jug- 
gler.   (Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  2.) 

4.  A  particularhabit,  custom,  characteristic,  prac- 
tice or  manner. 

"  Her  infant  babe 

Had  from  its  mothercaught  the  trick  of  grief, 
And  sighed  among  its  playthings. 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  i. 

5.  A  personal  peculiarity  or  characteristic ;  a  trait 
of  character ;  a  touch,  a  dash. 

"  He  hath  a  trick  of  Coenr-de-lion's  face." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  i.  1. 

6.  Anything  done  not  deliberately,  but  out  of  pas- 
sion or  caprice ;  a  vicious  or  foolish  action  or  prac- 
tice. 

"It  was  a  mad,  fantastical  trick  of  him." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

7.  Anything  mischievously  and  roguishly  done  to 
cross  and  disappoint  another. 

"  I  remember  the  trick  you  served  me." — Shakesp. :  Two 
Gentlemen,  iv.  4. 

8.  A  prank,  a  frolic,  a  joke.    (Generally  in  the 
plural.) 

"At  Southwark,  therefore,  as  his  tricks  he  showed, 
To  please  our  masters,  and  his  friends  the  crowd." 
Prior:  Merry  Andrew. 

9.  A  feat  of  skill. 

"This  is  like  Merry  Andrew  on  the  low  rope,  copying 
lubberly  the  same  tricks  which  his  master  is  so  dexter- 
ously performing  on  the  high." — Dryden:  Virgil's  Mneid. 
(Ded.) 

•10.  A  toy,  a  trifle,  a  plaything.  FJI£Vril"=Vflowrfro^ 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3.  {    ^  n()W  jn  a  small  gentle  Stream  ;  to  flow  or  run 

»11.  A  knick-knack,  a  trifle ;  any  little  ornamental    down  in  drops.  sideboing  'ie^rVpen^or'lho'ingresVTnd^Tgress  of 

article.  "Here,  however,  we  found  fresh  water,  which  trickled    t  |ie  attendants,  to  set  down  and  remove  the  dishes. 

"  But  it  stirs  me  more  than  all  your  court-curls,  or  your    down  from  the  top  of  the  rocks.'  —Conk:  first  Voyage,  bk.     Each  couch  was  calculated  to  hold  three  persons, 


tri-clln  -Ic,  a.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Greek  klino=to 

Cryxtallog . :  A  term  applied  to  one  of  the  six  sys- 
tems of  crystallography,  in  which  the  three  crystal- 
lographic  axes  are  unequal,  and  inclined  at  angles 
which  are  not  right  angles,  so  that  the  forms  are 
oblique  in  every  direction,  and  have  no  plane  of 
symmetry. 

trl-dln'-I-um,  subst.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  triklinion, 
from  <ri-=three,  and  fclinu  =  to  recline.  I 

Rom.  Antiq.:  In  early  times,  the  whole  family  sat 
together  in  the  Atrium,  or  public  room;  but  when 
mansions  were  built  upon  a  largo  scale,  one  or  more 
spacious  banqueting  halls  commonly  formed  part 
of  the  plan,  such  apartments  being  classed  under 
the  general  title  of  Triclinia.  The  word  Triclinium, 
liowever,  in  its  strict  signification,  denotes  not  the 


spangles,  or  your  iri'cfca."— Ben  Jonson 
*12.  A  stain,  a  slur. 


r  your    down  from  the  top  c 
Poetaster,  iii.  1.     iii.,  ch.  i. 

*2.  To  flow  gently  and  slowly. 


Vanbrugh:  Provok< 


;  has  put 
:ed  Wife,  v. 


Pope:  Dunciaii,  iii.  201. 


tvas  calculated  to  hold  three  per; 
although  four  might  be  squeezed  in.  Men  always 
reclined  at  table,  resting  on  the  left  elbow,  their 
bodies  slightly  elevated  by  cushions,  and  their 
limbs  stretched  out  at  full  length. 


b611,     b6y;     p6ut,     1<5wl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9&in,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shiin;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  ==  shiis.     -ble.     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


triclinohedric 

tri-clIn-6-he  -drlc,  a.  [Gr.  tri-= three;  kliiv>= 
to  incline,  and  hedra=a  base.J 

Crystall.:  The  same  as  TRICLIXIC  (q.  v.). 

*tri  coc  -cae,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  fcoJ*os=a 
berry.] 

^Botany:  The  forty-seventh  order  in  Liima-us' 
Natural  System.  Genera:  Gambogia,  Euphorbia, 
Cliffortia,  Sterculia,  &c. 

trl-coc'-cous,  a.    [TEICOCC^;.] 

Bot.  (of  a  fruit} :  Consisting  of  three  cocci.  [Coc- 
cus, 2.J 

trl-coc'-cus,  s.    [TRICOCC.E.] 

Bot. :  A  fruit  consisting  of  three  cocci,  or  elastic- 
ally  dehiscing  shells. 

trl'-c6-lSr,  tri  -c6-13ur,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  tricolore 
(for  drapeau  tricolore~)=taQ  three-colored  (flag). 
from  Lat.  tri-=  three,  and  colorem,  accus.  of  color = 
color.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  flag  or  banner  having  three 
colors;  specif.,  a  nag  having  three  colors  arranged 
in  equal  stripes  or  masses.  The  present  European 
tricolor  ensigns  are,  for  Belgium,  black,  yellow, 
red,  divided  vertically ;  France,  blue,  white,  red, 
divided  vertically ;  Holland,  red,  white,  blue, 


-  -,  —  --------------  —  opted  as  their  colors 

the  three  colors  of  the  city  of  Paris  for  their  sym- 
bol. The  three  colors  were  first  devised  by  Mary 
Stuart,  wife  of  Francis  II.  The  white  represented 
the  royal  house  ofFrance  ;  the  blue,  Scotland  :  and 
the  red,  Switzerland,  in  compliment  to  the  Swiss 
guards,  whose  livery  it  was. 

"If  ever  breath  of  British  gale 

Shall  fan  the  tricolor." 

Scott:  Song  of  Royal  Edinburgh  Light  Dragoons. 
2.  Botany:  Amaranthus  tricolor,  a  species  from 
•China,  with  bright  foliage,  but  insignificant  flow- 
•ers. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Having  three  colors  ;  tricolored. 

tri  -c6-15red,  adj.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  colored 
'(q.  v.).]  Having  three  colors. 

trl-con'-dy;-!?,,  s.  [Gr.  trikondylos=vtith  three 
knuckles  or  joints:  pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  kondulos.] 

[CONDYXE.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Cicindelidae,  with  very  prom- 
inent eyes.  From  Southern  Asia  and  the  Malay 
Archipelago. 

tri  co  -no-don,  subst.  [Pref.  tri-;  Gr.  knnos=& 
cone,  and  suff.  -odon.J 

Palaeontology:  The  name  proposed  for  ''a  small 
.zoophagous  mammal,  whose  generic  distinction  is 
shown  by  the  shape  of  the  crowns  of  the  molar 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  consist  of  three 
nearly  equal  cones  on  the  same  longitudinal  row, 
the  middle  one  being  very  little  larger  than  the 
front  and  hind  cone."  (Owen.)  The  animal  was 
marsupial,  and  the  remains  are  from  the  Purbeck 
dirt-bed. 

trl-CO'-n6-d6nt,  a.  [TKICONODON-.]  Of,  belong- 
ing to,  or  resembling  the  genus  Triconodon  (q.  v.)  ; 
having  molar  teeth  with  three  cones. 

"The  fourth  premolar  of  Triacanthodon  approaches 
the  triconodont,  or  true  molar  type."  —  Quar.  Jour.  Qeol. 
Sue.,  1881,  p.  378. 

.  *tri  -corn,  a.  [Lat.  tricornis,  from  fri-=three, 
andcormt=a  horn.] 

Anatomy  :  Having  three  horns  or  horn-like  prom- 
inences. (Said  of  the  lateral  ven  tides  of  the  brain.) 

nrl-cor-nig'-Sr-OUB,  a.  [Lat.  Mcorniger,  from 
fri-=three;  cornu=&  horn,  and  gero=to  carry] 
Having  three  horns. 

tri-cor'-pSr-al,  trl-cor'-p8r-ate,  a.  [Lat.  M- 
forpor,  from  iri-=three,  and  corpus  (genit.  carports) 
=a  body.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  three 
bodies. 

2.  Her.  :  A  term  applied  when 
the  bodies  of  three  beasts  are 
represented  issuing  from  the 
dexter,  sinister,  and  base  points 
of  the  escutcheon,  and  meeting, 
conjoined  to  one  head  in  the 
center  point. 

tri-c5s  -tate,  a.  [Pref  .  tri-, 
and  Lat.  cosfa<u8=having  ribs  ; 
cewfa=arib.] 

Botany:  Having  three  ribs  ;  three-ribbed. 

trl-crot'-lo,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Greek  krotos  =  & 
sound  produced  by  striking.] 

Physiol.  (of  a  pulse)  :  Forming  in  its  movements 
a  figure  having  one  primary  and  two  secondary 
crests,  three  in  all.  (  (foster.) 

tri-cfis'-pld,  a.  [Lat.iricuspts:  pref.  tri-=  three, 
and  cuspis  (genit.  cuspidis)=&  point.]  Having 
three  cusps  or  points. 


Tricorporal. 
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tricuspid-murmur,  s. 

_  Physiol.  <t  Pathol. :  A  murmur  sometimes  heard 
in  tricuspid  valvular  disease. 

tricuspid-valve,  e. 

Aunt.:  The  valve  guarding  the -right  auriculo- 
veiitncular  opening  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart.  It  consists  of  three  triangular  segments  or 
flaps. 

tricuspid  valvular  disease, «. 

Pathol.:  A  morbid  state  of  the  tricuspid  valve 
leading  to  the  regurgitation  of  the  right  auriculo- 
ventricular  aperture.  It  is  rare. 

tri-cus  -pi-date,  a.    [TRICUSPID.] 

Bot. :  Having  three  points. 

tri  -cy'-cle,  subst.  [Gr.  tri-  =  three,  and  kyklos= a 
circle,  a  wheel.]  A  three-wheeled  machine  for  trav- 
eling on  the  road.  It  is  an  improvement  on  the 
old  velocipede  (q.  v.).  and  was  introduced  in  its 
present  form  about  1878.  The  earliest  patterns  were 
rear-steering  [STEERING,  2],  but  were  soon  super- 
seded by  front-steering  machines,  the  latter  being 
steadier,  and  having  better  hill-climbing  qualities. 
Tricycles  were  first  worked  by  levers  carrying  ped- 
als, which  were  connected  by  chains  to  a  cranked 
axle.  This  form  of  machine  was  very  powerful,  but 
tiring  to  the  knees,  and  speedily  gave  way  to  the 
rotary  action,  which  consists  of  a  cranked  axle,  the 
pedals  being  fastened  on  it.  This  axle  has  also  a 
toothed  wheel,  sometimes  placed  in  the  center  and 
then  called_  central-geared,  sometimes  at  the  end. 
This  wheel  in  most  machines  catches  in  each  link  of 
a  chain,  and  the  chain  runs  over  a  corresponding 
toothed  wheel  fixed  on  the  axle  of  the  driving  wheel ; 
in  other  machines  a  wheel  which  catches  the  teeth 
of  the  two  wheels  is  inserted  between  them.  The 
positions  and  sizes  of  the  wheels  vary  in  nearly  every 
make,  as  does  the  mode  of  steering. 

tiT-cy'-cle,  v.  i.  [TEICYCLE,  subst.]  To  ride  or 
travel  on  a  tricycle. 

tri  -of  -cllst,  «.  [Eng.  tricycl(e) ;  -ist.]  One  who 
rides  on  a  tricycle. 

"The  last  proteg6  of  the  British  Crown— the  Khedive 
Tewflk  —  is,  we  may  add,  a  tricuclist  also."— Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

trl-dac  -na,  s.  [Latin,  from  Gr.  tridakna,  from 
rrtdaA,Tios=eaten  at  three  bites,  used  of  large  oys- 
ters :  pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  dakno=to  bite.] 

1.  Zool.:  Giant-clam;  the  sole-genus  of  the  family 
Tridacnidse   (q.  v.),  with  seven  species,  from  the 
Indian  Ocean,  China  Seas,  and  the  Pacific.    Shell 
massive,  extremely    hard,    calcified   until    almost 
every  trace  of    organic    structure   is   obliterated; 
trigonal,  ornamented  with  radiating  ribs  and  im- 
bricating foliations,  margins  deeply  indented:  bys- 
sal  sinus  in  each  valve,  large,  close  to  the  urnbo  in 
front ;  hinge  teeth  1-1.   This  genus  attains  a  greater 
size  than  any  other  bivalve.    Tridacna  gigas,  from 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  shell  of  which  often  weighs 
500  Ibs.,  contains  an  animal  weighing  about  twenty 
pounds,  which,    according    to    Captain    Cook,  is 
very  good  eating.    Darwin  (Journal,  p.  460)  says  of 
this  species :  "  We  stayed  a  long  time  in  the  lagoon, 
examining    .    .     .    the  gigantic  clam-shells,  into 
which  if  a  man  were  to  put  his  hand,  he  would  not 
as  long  as  the  animal  lived  be  able  to  withdraw  it." 
The  Paphian  Venus,  springing  from  the  sea,  is  usu- 
ally represented  as  issuing  from  the  opening  valves 
of  a  Tridacna.    The  natives  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago often  use  the  valves  as  bathing  tubs.    Two, 
measuring  about  two  feet  across,  are  used  as  holy- 
water  stoups  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris. 

2.  Palceont.:  A  few  species  from   the  later  Ter- 
tiaries  of  Poland. 

tri-dac  -ni-dse,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Lat.  tridacn(a)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff,  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Conchiferous  Mollusks.  group 
Integro-pallialia  (q.v.).  Shell  regular,  equivalve, 
truncated  in  front ;  ligament  external ;  sometimes 
the  animal  is  attached  by  a  byssus,  at  others  it  is 
free.  One  genus  Tridacna  (q.  v.)  with  a  snb-genus 
Hippopus  (q.v.). 

trl-dac '-tyl,  tri-dac'-tyie,  tri-dac'-tjfl-ous,  a. 
[Gr.  £r/-=three,  and  daktylos=a  finger,  a  toe.]  Hav- 
ing three  toes  or  fingers;  three-fingered,  or  com- 
;osed  of  three  movable  parts  attached  to  a  common 
ase. 

trl-dac  -tyi-us,  s.    [TRIDACTYL.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Gryllidce,  with  no  tarsi  on  the 
hind  legs,  but  in  place  of  them  two  or  more  pointed 
movable  appendages. 

tride,  a.  [Fr.=lively  (said  of  a  horse's  gait) ,  from 
Lat.  fri/u£=practiced,  trite  (q.  V.).] 

Hunt. :  Short  and  ready ;  fleet ;  as,  a  tride  pace. 

trl-de  -cyl,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  English  decyl.]  A 
compound  containing  thirteen  atoms  of  carbon. 

tridecyl-hydride, «. 

Chem. :  CisH^g^Cia^TH,  Hydride  of  cocinyl.  A 
hydrocarbon  of  the  marsh-gas  series,  occurring  in 
American  petroleum.  It  boils  at  218%  has  the  odor 
of  turpentine,  and  burns  with  a  smoky  flame. 
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tried 

tri  -dent,  s.  &  a.  [French,  from  Lat.  tridentem, 
accus.  of  tridniti  ~  a  trident,  from  tri-  =  throe,  and 
dens  (genit.  dentii)  —  a.  tooth;  Sp.  &  Ital.  tridente.] 

A.  -Is substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  An  instrument  of  the  form  of  a  fork,  having 
three  prone;.- :  specif.,  a  three-pronged  fish-spear. 

"  Canst  thou  with  fisgigs  pierce  him  to  the  quick? 
Or  in  his  skull  thy  barbed  trident  stick?" 

Sandys:  Job. 

-.  A   kind  of  scepter  or  spear  with   three  barb- 
pointed  prongs,  with  which  Poseidon  (Neptune), 
the  god  of  the  sea,  is  usually  represented ;  a  scepter. 
"  Then  he.  whose  trident  shakes  the  earth,  began." 
Pope;  Homer's  Iliad,  vii.  630. 

3.  Hence  power,  sovereignty,  sway. 

"  Nor  dare  usurp  the  trident  of  the  deep." 

Pitt:   Virgil's  &neid,  i. 

II.  Rom.  Antiq. :  A  three-pronged  spear  formerly 
used  by  the  retiarius  in  the  gladiatorial  contest.-. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Tridentate. 

trident-pointed,  a. 

Bot.:  Tridentate  (q.v.). 

tri-den  -tal,  a.  [Eng.  trident;  -a!.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  trident;  furnished  with  or  bearing  a 
trident ;  an  epithet  of  Poseidon  (Neptune). 

tri-den  -tate,  tri-den  -tat-ed,  a.  [Prefix  M-, 
and  Eng.  dentate,  dentated.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  three  teeth  or  prongs. 

2.  Botany:   Having  a  truncate  point  with  three 
indentations,  as  the  leaf  of  Potentilla  tridentata. 

*tri  -dent-ed,  adj.  [Eng.  trident ;  -ed.]  Having 
three  prongs. 

"  Neptune 
Held  his  tridented  mace  upon  the  south." 

.     Quarles:  Hist.  Jonah,  §6. 

*tri-den-tif  -er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  tridentifer.  from 
tridens  (genit.  tridentis)=a.  trident,  and  fero  =  to 
bear.]  Bearing  a  trident. 

Tri-den  -tine,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  Tridentum 
a  city  of  the  Tyrol,  on  the  Adige.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Trent,  or  to  the 
celebrated  Ecumenical  Council  held  there  A.  D. 
1545-1563. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  accepts  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  [A.] 

Tridentine-creed,  s. 

Church  Hist.:  The  profession  of  the  Tridentine 
faith,  published  by  Pope  Pius  IV.,  in  1564.  It  orig- 
inally consisted  of  the  Nicene  creed  (q.  v.),  with  a 
summary  of  the  Tridentine  definitions,  to  which  is 
now  added  a  profession  of  belief  in  the  decrees  of 
the  Vatican  Council  (q.  v.). 

tri  dl-a-pa  -|6n,  subst  [Pref.  tri-,  and  English 
diapason  (q.  y.).] 

Music:  A  triple  octave  or  twenty-second. 

tri-di-men'-sion-al,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  dimen- 
sional (q.  v.).]  Having  three  dimensions. 

•trid  -Ing,  s.    [TRITHING.] 

tri  do-dec-a-he  -dral,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
dodecahedral  (q .  v.) .] 

Crystallog. :  Presenting  three  ranges  of  faces,  one 
above  another,  each  containing  twelve  faces. 

*trld'-u-an,  a.  [Lat.  triduanus,  from  triduum 
=  the  space  of  three  days:  rri-=three,  and  dies— a 
day.l 

1.  Lasting  three  days. 

2.  Happening  every  third  day. 

trid  -u-6,  s.    [Ital.,  from  Lat.  triduum  (q.  v.).] 

Roman  Church:  Prayers  for  the  space  of  three 
days,  followed  by  Benediction,  as  a  preparation  for 
keeping  a  saint's  day,  or  a  means  of  obtaining  some 
favor  from  God  by  means  of  the  intercession  of  one 
of  his  saints. 

trid'-u-um,  s.    [Lat.]    [TRIDBAN.] 

Ecclesiology : 

1.  The  last  three  days  of  Lent. 

2.  Any  three  days  kept  in  a  special  manner,  as 
during  a  retreat,  or  as  a  preparation  for  a  feast. 

trid  -ym-ite,  s.  [Gr.  tridymos=(a.)  triple,  (».) 
three  individuals  born  at  a  birth ;  suff.  -ite  (3ft7i.).] 

Min.:  A  triclinic  form  of  silica,  presenting  a 
pseudo-hexagonal  aspect  through  the  twining  of 
three  individuals.  It  occurs  in  small  hexagonal 
tables,  sometimes  in  groups,  in  cavities  of  trachytic 
rocks.  First  found  at  Cerro  St.  Cristoval,  near 
Pachuca,  Mexico;  now  known  as  a  frequent  con- 
stituent of  trachytes  from  mauy  localities. 

"trie,  r.  t.    [TKT.] 

tried,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [TEY,  ».] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :    Proved ;  tested  and  found  faithful, 
upright,  or  trustworthy ;  as,  a  tried  friend. 
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trieder 

ttri-e  -der,  subst.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  hedra=a 
Sej?o(. :  A  body  having  three  sides.  (Treos.  of  Bot.) 

•trr-Sd-ly',  «<('••  [Euglish  tried ; -ly.]  By  trial, 
proof,  or  experience. 

"That  thing  out  to  seme  no  newe  matter  vnto  you. 
whyche  wente  long  ago  before  in  the  triedlu  proued  proph- 
etes,  and  lately  in  Christe."— Vdoll:  Peter  iv. 

*tri  -en,  s.    [Lat.  tres=three.] 

Her.:  A  term  used  by  some  heralds  in  the  phrase 
a  trien  o//S»fc=three  fish. 

»tri-en-nal,  »tri-en-nel,  a.&s.  [Fr.  triennal, 
from  Lat.  triennus,  from  (ri=three,  and  uiuuM=a 
year.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Lasting  three  years ;  occurring  every 
three  years ;  triennial. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  arrangement  for  saying  mass  for 
a  departed  soul  during  a  period  of  three  years. 

"Ac  to  trysten  apon  triennels,  triweliche  me  thynketh 
Vs  nat  so  syker  for  the  saule.  certys  as  ys  Dowel. 

Piers  Plowman,  B.  vii.  179. 

tri-en'-ni-al,  nrl-Sn'-ni-all,  adj.  [Lat.  trien- 
nium=a  period  of  three  years,  from  (rt=three,  and 
annus=&  year;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ai.]  . 

1.  Lasting  or  continuing  for  the  period  of  three 
years.    (Used  in  this  sense  also  in  Botany.) 

2.  Happening   every   three  years;   as,    triennial 
elections,  catalogues,  visitations,  &c. 

triennial-prescription,  s. 

Scots  Law:  A  limit  of  three  years  within  which 
creditors  can  bring  actions  for  certain  classes  of 
debts,  such  as  merchants'  and  tradesmen  s  accounts, 
servants'  wages,  house  rents  (when  under  verbal 
lease),  debts  duo  to  lawyers,  doctors,  &c. 

tri-en'-ni-al-lf,  ado.  [English  triennial;  -ly.] 
Once  in  three  years. 

trl-Sns,,  s.    [Latin  =  the  third  part  of  an  as,  a 

*1.  Roman  Antiq.:  A  small  copper  coin,  equal  to 
one-third  of  an  as. 

2.  Law:  A  third  part;  dower. 

tri-en-ta  -Us,  s.  [Lat.=containingathirdpart; 
triens  (genit.  trientis)=a  third  part.] 

Bot.  •  Chickweed,  Winter-green,  a  genus  of  Prim- 
ulese,  or  Primulidte.  Slender,  low,  smooth  peren- 
nials ;  rootstock  slender,  creeping.  Leaves  ellipti- 
cal in  a  single  whorl  of  five  or  six;  flowers,  solitary, 
white;  calyx  five  to  nine  partite,  the  most  common 
division  being  into  seven  segments;  corolla  rotate, 
with  a  short  tube  and  as  many  divisions  as  the 
calyx-  stamens  beardless,  five  to  nine,  often  seven ; 
style  simple,  filiform ;  stigma  obtuse ;  fruit  capsu- 
lar,  globose,  bursting  transversely,  many-seeded. 
Known  species,  six  or  eight ;  fromEiirope,  Northern 
Africa,  Temperate  Asia,  and  North  and  South 
\merica.  T.  americana,  which  may  bo  distin- 
guished from  the  European  species  by  possessing 
narrow  lanceolate,  acuminate  (in  place  of  ellipti- 
cal) leaves,  and  acuminate  petals,  is  found  in 
mountainous  districts  in  Canada,  Virginia,  &c. 

trl'-Sr,  *try-er,  «.    [Eng.  try,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  tries,  examines,  or  tests  m  any  way; 

(1)  One  who  makes  experiments  r  one  who  exam- 
ines anything  by  a  test. 

"The  ingenious  triers  of  the  German  experiment  found 
that  their  glass  vessel  was  lighter  when  the  air  had  been 
drawn  out  than  before,  by  an  ounce  and  very  near  a 
third."— Boyle. 

(2)  One  who  tries  judicially ;  a  judge  who  trios  a 
person  or  cause. 

(3)  Specif.,  in  law— 

(a)  A  person  appointed  to  try  whether  a  chal- 
lenge to  a  juror  is  just;  a  trior  (q.  v.).  . 

*((>)  An  ecclesiastical  qommissioner  appointed  by 
parliament  under  the  Commonwealth  to  examine 
the  character  and  qualifications  of  ministers.  ( Eng.) 

"He  established,  by  his  own  authority,  a  board  of  com- 
missioners, called  triers."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Ena-,  ch.  u. 

2.  That  which  tries  or  tests ;  a  test. 

"You  were  used 

To  say.  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits; 
That  common  chances  common  men  could  bear. 
Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 

tri  -er-arch,  s.  [Greek  trierarches,  trierarchos, 
from  trieres=a  trireme  (q.  v.),  and  areho=to  rule; 
Fr.  trierarque;  Lat.  trierarchus.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  The  carjtain  or  commander  of  a 
trireme;  also  a  commissioner  who  was  obliged  to 
fit  out  and  maintain  at  his  own  expense  ships 
built  by  the  State. 

"The  trierarch  struck  her  on  the  head  with  a  stick.  — 
Farrar:  Early  Days  of  Christianity,  ch.  iii. 

•tri  -er-arch -?, «.    [Gr.  trierarchia.'] 

1.  The  office,  post,  or  duty  of  a  trierarch. 

2.  Trierarchs  collectively. 

3  The  system  in  ancient  Athens  of  forming  a 
national  fleet  by  compelling  certain  rich  citizens  to 
fit  out  and  maintain  at  their  own  expense  ships 
built  by  the  State 
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*tri  e-ter -lc-al,  a.  [Lat.  trietericus.  from  Gr. 
trietei-ikos,  from  trifti-ris=n  triennial  festival:  tri-= 
three,  and  etos=a.  year.]  Triennial ;  happening  or 
kept  once  in  throe  years. 

"The  trirterical  sports,  I  mean  the  orgia,  that  is.  the 
mysteries  of  Bacchus."  —  Gregory:  Notes  on  Scripture, 
p.  107. 

*trl-e-ter  -Ics,  *tri-e-ter-ickes,  *.  pi.  [TRIE- 
TERIC-AL.]  Festivals  or  games  celebrated  every 
three  years. 

"The  Theban  wives  at  Delphos  solemnize 
Their  tricterii-k'-*."  -Van:  Lunia:  Phanalla,  v. 


tri  e-tnyl-gl?9-er-ln,s.  [Pref.  tri-;  Eng.  ethyl, 
and  olyc«rin.  J 

CAem.:C9H2o03=[gg^3  |O3,  Triethylin.  A 
liquid  possessing  a  pleasant  ethereal  odor,  ob- 
tained by  heating  to  100"  a  mixture  of  acrolem,  alco- 
hol, and  acetic  acid.  It  is  miscible  with  water,  has 
a  specific  gravity  '8955  at  15%  and  boils  at  18o  . 

trl-e  -thyl-In,  s.  [Pref.  tri- ;  Eng.  ethyl,  and  suff. 
-in.]  [TRIETHYLGLYCERIN.] 

trl-fa'-Cl-al  (Ci  as  Shi),  a.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  face  and  in  three 
divisions. 

trifacial-nerves,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  The  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which  arise  at 
the  junction  of  the  medullary  processes  of  the  cere- 
bellum to  enter  the  dura  mater  near  the  point  of 
the  petrous  processes  of  the  temporal  bones.  Ihere 
they  leave  the  skull  in  three  groat  branches  (whence 
their  name)  —tho  first,  highest,  or  ophthalmic  trunk 
to  enter  tho  orbit,  the  second  or  upper  maxillary 
nerve  to  the  face  below  the  orbit ;  and  the  third,  or 
lower  maxUlary  nerve,  to  be  distributed  to  the  ex- 
ternal ear,  the  tongue,  the  lower  teeth,  and  the 
muscles  of  mastication.  Called  also  Trigemim  or 
Trigeminal  nerves. 

tri  -fal-low,  v.  1.  [THRIFALLOW.]  To  plow,  as 
land,  a  third  time  before  sowing. 

"The  beginning  of  August  is  the  timeof  trijallowlng, 
or  last  plowing  before  they  sow  their  wheat."— Mortimer. 

•tri-f ar  -i-ous,  a.  [Latin  trifarius= threefold; 
trt=three,  and  suff.  -/arms.]  Arranged  in  three 
rows ;  threefold. 

trif-fb-ly',  s-    [TRIFOLY.] 

trl'-fld,  a.  [Lat.  trifidus,  from  /ri-=three,  and 
flndo,  pa.  t.fidi  =  to  cleave,  to  divide.] 

Bot. :  Split  half-way  down  into  three  parts. 

*tri-fls'-tu.-lar-f,  adj.  [Lat.  tr?-=three,  and 
flstula=a.  pipe.]  Having  three  pipes. 

"Many  of  that  species  whose  triflstnlart  bill  or  crany 
we  have  beheld."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

tri-fle,  *tre-fle,  *tre-felle,  *tro:fle,m*tru-fle 


triforium 

tri'-fling,  "try-fling,  pr.par.,a.&s.  [TRIFLE,  o.J 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  tho  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Acting  or  talking  with  levity  or  without  seri- 
ousness; frivolous. 

2.  Being  of  little  or  no  value,  importance,  or  mo- 
ment;   trivial,    insignificant,    petty,    unimportant, 
worthless,  frivolous. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  one  who  trifles;  an  act- 
ing or  talking  without  seriousness. 

"T  Trifling  and  trivial  differ  only  m  a  degree,  tue 
latter  denoting  a  still  lower  degree  of  value  tnau 
the  former.  What  is  trifling  or  trivial  does  not 
require  any  consideration,  and  may  be  easily  passed 
over  as  forgotten.  Trifling  objections  can  never 
weigh  against  solid  reason ;  trivial  remarks  only 
expose  the  shallowness  of  the  remarker.  What  is 
frivolous  is  disgraceful  for  anyone  to  consider. 
Dress  is  a  frivolous  occupation  when  it  forms  the 
chief  business  of  a  rational  being.  A  frivolous 
objection  has  no  grounds  whatever. 

trl'-fllng-ly',  ado.  [Eng.  trifling, :-(»/.]  In  a  tri- 
fling manner;  with  levity;  without  seriousness; 
with  regard  to  trifles. 

tri  -fllng-nSss,  s.    [Eng.  trifling;  -ness.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  trifling;  levity  of 
mauners ;  frivolity. 

2.  Smallness  of  value ;  insignificance,  emptiness, 
vanity. 

•trl-flor'-al,  "tri-flor  -ous,  a.  [Lat.  <ri-=three, 
andflos  (genit.  floris)  =  a  flower.]  Having  or  bear- 
ing three  flowers;  three-flowered. 

*trl-flSc-tu-a  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  English 
fluctuation  (q.  v.).]  A  concurrence  of  three  waves. 
(Browne:  Vulg.  Err.,  bk.  vii.  ch.  xvu.) 

trl-fo'-ll-ate,  trl-f 6  -H-a-ted,  a.  [Lat.  M-= 
three,  and  /oJm<u*=leaved,  from  folium=a  leaf.} 
Having  or  bearing  three  leaves;  three-leaved. 
(Harte:  Eulogius.) 

tri-f 6  11-e  -se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  trifoli(um)  ,- 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  •  A  sub-tribe  of  Loteae.  Stamens  diadelphous ; 
legume  one-celled;  leaves  typically  with  three, 
more  rarely  with  five  leaflets;  stems  herbaceous, 
rarely  shrubby. 

trl-f  6  -li-6-late,  a.  [Lat.  rri-=three,  and  "folio- 
lum,dimm.  of/oK«m=a  leaf.] 

Bot.:  Having  three  leaflets. 

trl-f 6  -11-fim,  8.  [Lar,=trefoil;  pref.  tri-,  and 
folium=&  leaf,  from  its  three  leaflets.] 

Bot. :  Trefoil,  Clover ;  the  typical  genus  of  Trifo- 
lie»  (q.  v.) .  Low  herbs,  with  the  loaves,  as  a  rule, 
digitately  trifoliate ;  flowers  capitate,  spiked,  rarely 
solitary,  with  red,  purple,  white,  or  yellow  flowers : 
calyx  five-toothed,  the  teeth  unequal ;  wings  united 


in6=uiuc&£uj.    iui»i^i  j,    «»iu 
raillery.     Trifle  and  truffle  are 


hemisphere. 


bauble,  or  the  like ;  a  silly  or  unimportant  action, 
remark,  or  the  like. 

"Trifles  magnified  into  importance  by  a  squeamish 
conscience."—  Macaulay:  Uist.  Ena.,  <=h.  nil. 

2  A  dish  or  fancy  confection  made  of  sponge 
cake  or  crisp  pastry  soaked  in  sherry,  over  which 
a  layer  of  custard  and  cream  is  placed,  the  whole 
being  covered  by  a  delicate  white  froth,  prepared 
by  whisking  up  white  of  egg,  cream,  and  sugar. 

tri-fle  (1),  *tri-fel-yn,  *  tru-flen,  *  try-fell, 
o.  i.  &  t.  [TRIFLE,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  act  or  talk  without  seriousness, 
gravity,  weight,  or   dignity;  to  act.  or  talk  with, 
levity;   to  indulge  in  light  amusoment  or  levity 
(Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  1.) 

B.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  befool ;  to  play  or  trifle  with. 

"How  dothe  oure  bysshop  tryfle  and  mocke  us."— 
Bernera:  Froissart;  Cronycle,  i.  200. 

*2.  To  make  a  trifle  of;  to  make  trivial  or  of  no 
importance.  (Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  li.  4.) 

3.  To  waste  m  trifling;  to  waste  to  no  purpose; 
to  spend  in  trifles ;  to  fritter.  (Followed  by  away.) 

"  Such  men  .  .  .  having  trifled  away  youth,  are  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  trifling  away  age."— Bolina- 
broke.  Retirement  and  Study. 

*\  To  trine  with:  To  treat  as  a  trifle,  or  as  of  no 
importance,  consideration,  or  moment;  to  treat 
without  respect  or  consideration ;  to  play  tho  fool 
with ;  to  mock. 

trl'-fle  (2),v.  t.  [A.  S.  trifelian,  from  Lat.  tri- 
bulo.]  To  pound,  to  bruise.  (Prov.) 

tri'-fler,  «.  [Eng.  trifl(e);  -er.']  One  who  trifles ; 
one  who  actswith  levity. 

"  Improve  the  remnant  of  his  wasted  span, 
And.  having  lived  a  trifler,  die  a  man. 

Cowper:  Retirement,  14. 


-iru  -o-iy,  -vrlf-ffc-ly,  «.  [Latin  trifolium= 
trifolium.]  Trefoil. 

"She  was  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  trifoly." 

Ben  Jonson:  Coronation  Entertainment. 

tri  -fbr-Is,  s.    [TRIFORIUM.] 

Zo6l.  c&  Palasont. :  A  sub-genus  of  Cerithium,  with 
thirty  recent  species,  ranging  from  Norway  to  Aus- 
tralia. Shell  sinistral ;  anterior  and  postenorcanals 
tubular ;  the  third  canal  accidently  present,  form- 
ing part  of  a  varix.  Fossil  in  the  Eocene  of  Britain 
and  France. 

tri-1  or -i-iim,  s.    [Latin  tri'-=three,  and  fores= 

Arch. '  A  gallery  or  arcade  in  the  wall  over  the 
pier  arches  which  separate  tho  body  from  the  aisles 
of  a  church.  The  arcade  is  not  in  ' 

general  carried  entirely  through  the 
wall,  but  there  is  commonly  a  pas- 
sageway behind  it  which  is  often 
continued  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  round  the  entire  building;  in 
some  cases,  however,  the  arcade  is 
entirely  open,  as  at  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral. Sometimes  the  triforium  is  a 
complete  upper  story  over  the  side 
aisle,  having  a  range  of  windows  in 
the  side  wall,  as  at  Ely,  Norwich, 
Gloucester  choir,  Peterborough, 
Lincoln  choir,  Westminster  Abbey, 
&c.  In  some  continental  churches 
of  Decorated  and  later  work,  the 
aisle  roofs  are  kept  entirely  below 
the  level  of  the  triforium,  and  tho 
back  of  it  is  pierced  with  a  series  of 
small  windows,  corresponding  with 
the  ornamental  work  in  the  front, 
thus  forming  what  is  sometimes  called  a  transpar- 
rent  triforium.  (Parker.)  The  cut  shows  the  tn- 
forium  in  tho  Priory  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Great,  London. 


Triforium. 


3Ullt  oy  tne  ouit,e.  ^_ ^ 

boll     b«5y-     pfiut     jowl;    cat.    gall,     chorus,     9hln.    bench;     go.    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect      Xenophon     exist    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous.     -slous  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die.    &c.  =  bel.     del. 


triform 


*tri-form  -I-tf,  subst.    [Eng.  triform:  -ity.]   Th 
quality  or  state  of  being  triform. 

us,  adj.    [Eng. 
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trigger-fish,  s. 

Ichthy.:  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Balistes, 
from  the  fact  that  when  the  dorsal  fin  is  erected' 
the  hrst  ray,  which 
is  very  thick  and 


trigonella 


oils.]    Tri- 

"  The  inscription  served  .  .  .  to  show  the  idea  enter- 
tained by  the  pagan  Egyptians  of  a  Iriformous  deity.  '  the 
father  of  the  world,'  who  assumed  different  names  accord- 
ing to  the  triad  under  which  he  was  represented."—  tt'il- 
*luson:  Manners  of  the  Egyptians  (ed.  Birch),  ii.  614. 

tri-f  ur  -cate,  tri-f  Or  -cat-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  tri-. 
and  Eng.  furcate,  furcated  (q.  v.).]  Having  three 
branches  or  forks ;  trichotomous. 

trifurcated-hake,  a.    [TADPOLE-HAKE.] 

trig  (1),  r.  t.  [Cf.  Dan.  trykke ;  Ger.  driicken=to 
press.]  To  fill,  to  stuff. 

"By  how  much  the  more  a  man'sskin  is  full  trig'a  with 
flesh,  blood,  and  natural  spirits." — More:  Musteru  of  God- 
liness, p.  105. 

*Tlg  (2),  v.  t.  [TBIGGEB.]  To  stop,  as  the  wheel 
of  a  vehicle,  by  putting  something  down  to  check 
it;  to  skid,  as  a  wheel. 

trig,  s.  [TfiiG  (2),  t'.]  A  stone,  wedge  of  wood, 
or  the  like,  placed  under  a  wheel,  barrel,  &c.,  to 
check  its  rolling ;  a  skid. 

trig,  a.  &s.  [Swedish  trygg;  Danish  tryg=sate, 
secure.] 

A.  As  adjective : 
*1.  Safe,  secure. 

2.  Neat,  spruce,  tidy.    (Prav.  &  Scotch.) 
"Fling  the  earth  into  the  hole,  and  mak  a'things  trla 

again." — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxiv. 

3.  Well ;  in  good  health ;  sound.    (Pror.) 
*B.  As  subst.:  A  coxcomb. 

•trig  -a-mlst,  s.    [Eng.  trigam(y) ;  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  has  been  married  three  times. 

2.  One  who  has  three  wives  or  three  husbands  at 
the  same  time. 

trlg'-a-mous,  a.    [TBIGA.MY.] 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of  trigamy. 

2. .Bot.:  Having  three  sorts  of  flowers  f  male,  fe- 
male, and  hermaphrodite)  on  the  same  head. 

•trig  -a-mjf,  s.  [Greek  fri'-=three,  and  gamos=a 
marriage.] 

1.  The  act  of  marrying  or  the  state  of  being  mar- 
ried three  times. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  having  three  wives  or  three 
husbands  at  the  same  time.    [BIGAMY,  II.] 

tri-gas  -trie,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  English  gastric 
(q.v.).] 


so  firmly  that  it 
cannot  bo  pressed 
down  by  any  de- 
cree of  force ;  but 
if  the  second  ray 
be  depressed,  the 
first  immediately 
falls  down  like  the 
hammer  of  a  gun 
when  the  trigger  is 
pulled. 


tri-gliFpli  -  Ic,^  trl-glyph -Ic-al, 


subst.    the  line  by  A.  Trigger-fish  (Balixtes  acule- 
which  the  gun-lock       attu).   B.  Details  of  Dorsal 
of    ordnance    was       Fin. 
operated. 

*trl-gln -tal?,  subst.pl.  [Lat.  triginta=thirty.] 
Trentals ;  the  number  of  thirty  masses  to  be  said 
for  the  dead. 

"  Trentals  or  trigintals  were  a  number  of  masses  to  the 
tale  of  thirty,  instituted  by  Saint  Gregory." — Ayliffe, 

trig  -la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  trigle=a  mullet.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Cottida?,  with  about  forty 
species,  from  tropical  and  temperate  zones.  Head 
parallelepiped,  with  the  upper  surface  and  sides 
entirely  bony,  the  enlarged  infraorbital  covering 
the  cheek;  two  dorsal  fins;  three  free  pectoral 
rays,  serving  as  organs  of  locomotion  as  well  as  of 
touch  ;  teeth  villiform.  Dr.  Gunther  refers  the  spe- 
cies to  three  groups:  (1)  Tiigla,  no  palatal  teeth 
scales,  except  those  of  lateral  line,  exceedingly 
small ;  (2)  Lepidotrigla,  no  palatal  teeth,  scales  o'f 
moderate  size;  (3)  Prionotus,  with  palatal  teeth 
They  are  generally  used  as  food,  and  seven  species 
occur  on  American  and  European  coasts.  Triula 
-ini  (Red  Gurnard) ,  T.  lineata  (Streaked  Gurnar'dj , 


[Eng.   tri- 

1.  Consisting  of ,  or  pertaining  to,  a   triglyiih  or 
tnglyplis. 

2.  Containing  three  sets  of  characters  or  sculp- 
tures. 

trig  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  trig,  a. ;  -ness.]  Neatness, 
spruceness. 

tri  gon,  s.  [Fr.  trigonr;  Lat.  trirjonum,  fromGr. 
trtijntwn  =  R  triangle,  from  fri'gonos=  three-cornered, 
from  <ri-c=  three,  and</ottia=an  angle.] 

*I.  Ord.Lang.:  A  tri- 
angle. 
"To  cut  theirway,  they  in 

a  trigon  Hie." 
Beaumont:  tinsteorth 
Field. 

II.  Technicallij: 
*1.  Antiquito  > ; 

(1)  A  kind  of  triangu- 
lar harp  or  lyre. 

(2)  A  game  at  ball, 
played  by  three  persons 

standing  so  as  to  be  at          Love,  with  Trigon 
the  angles  of  a  triangle. 

2.  Astrology : 

(1)  The  junction  of  three  signs,  the  zodiac  being 
divided  into  four  trigons,  named  respectively  after 


_      —  j'Rer)'  ai}d  -_  — ^ — 

Long-finned  Gurnard).    Some  of  the  species,  by  the 
vibration  of  the  muscles  of  the  swim  bladder,  pro- 


duce long-drawn  sounds,  which  range  over  nearly 
anoctaye.    [PiPEB  (1),2.] 

'iree  species  are  known, 


2.  Palaeani.:   Two  or  thi 
from  the  Tertiary. 

trl'-glans,,  s.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  glans=tha  nut-like 
fruit  of  forest  trees,  an  acorn.] 

Bot.:   A  fruit  having  three  nuts  within  an   in- 
volucre, as  the  Spanish  Chestnut. 

tri-glo  -Chin,  subst.    [Gr.   triglochis 


airy  trigon,  Gemini,  Libre,  and  Aquarius ;  and  the 
nery  trigon,  Aries,  Leo,  and  Sagittarius. 

"The  warring  planet  was  expected  in  person,  and  the 
ferytrigoneeemea  to  give  the  alarm. "— G.  Uarveu:  Pierce's 
Supererogation. 

(2)  Trine;  an  aspect  of  two  planets  distant  120° 
from  each  other. 

trl-go  -na,  «.    [TEIGON.] 

1.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Social  Bees.    Small  Apidte 
forming  their  nests  within  hollow  trees  or  the  cav- 
ities of  rocks  in  America,  Sumatra,  Java,  &c. 

2.  ZoOl.  &  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Veneridee  (q.  v.) 
with  twenty-eight  recent  species,  from  the  West 
Indies,  Mediterranean,  Senegal,  Cape,  India,  and 
the  west  coast  of  America.    Shell  trigonal,  wedge- 
shaped,    sub-equilateral;    ligament   short,  promi- 
nent; hinge-teeth  3^4;  pallia!  sinus  rounded^  hori- 
zontal.   Found  fossil  in  the  Miocene  of  Bordeaux. 

trig  -6n-al,  a.    [Eng.  trigon;  -ai.] 

*I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Triangular;  having  three  angles 
or  corners. 

"A  epar  of  a  yellow  hue  shot  into  numerous  trigonal 
pointed  shoots  of  various  sizes,  found  growing  to  one 


trl-genr-In-al,  a.     [Mod.  Lat,  trigeminalis.  from 
Lat.  <ri£fem<)uis(q.v.).]   (Seeetym.  andcompouud.) 
trigeminal-nerves,  s.  pi. 
Anat.:  The  trifacial  nerves  (q.v.). 
*trl-gem  -In-ous,  a.    [TEIGEMIXI.] 

1.  Being  one  of  three  born  together ;  born  three  at 
a  time. 

2.  Threefold. 

tri-gem  -In-us  (pi.  tri-gem -In-I) ,  s.  [Lat.= 
three  at  a  birth  ;  pref.  tri-,  and  geminus—'A  twin  ] 

Anat.  ( pi.) :  The  trigeminal  nerves  (q.  v.). 

trl-gen  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  tri-;  Gr.  gennaO=to  pro- 
duce, and  English  suff.  -ic.]  Containing  organic 
anhydride,  aldehyde,  and  ammonia. 

trigenic-acid,  s. 

Chemistry:  C4H,N3O2=(CN)2O-C2H;i(\H4)O.  An 
acid  containing  the  elements  of  cyanic  anhydride 
and  aldehyde  ammonia,  obtained  by  passing  the 


-          — _    -•    —— "   **»*,.,. .v*J     U&C1117M     II-   llltrll.a    auU    UHI- 

oonizes,  giving  off  alkaline  vapors  having  the  odor 
of  chmolme. 

trig  -ger,  *trlck  -er,  s.  [Dut.  trekker=a.  trig 
ger  ;  trecker=one  who  draws  or  pulls,  from  trekken 
=to  pull,  to  draw.] 

1.  F irearms:  A  catch  which,  being  retracted,  lib- 
erates the  hammer  of  a  gun-lock.    [  H  AIE-TBIGGEE.] 
Gave  the  gun  its  aim,  and  figure 
Made  in  field,  yet  ne'er  pnll'd  trigger  " 

Coieper:  An  Epitaph. 
-piece  of  wood  placed  under  a 
.    --mK-  ; --it  up  until  the  time  for  launch- 
ing.   The  dog-shore  buts  against  cleats  on  the  bilge- 

ro7l8auancdhingnOCked.  ""*  When  th"  signal  J8giTen 
•3.  Vehicles:  A  catch  to  hold  the  wheel  of  a  car- 
riage in  descending  a  hill. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,    what, 
or.     wore,     -wplf;     w5rk,     wh6. 


Bot. :  Arrow-grass ;  a  genus  formerly  called  Jun- 
cago,  typical  of  the  order  Juncaginacea?.  Saline 
plants';  root  fibrous,  leaves  very  narrow;  flowers 
in  a  naked,  straight  spike  or  a  raceme ;  perianth  of 
six  erect,  concave,  deciduous  leaves ;  stamens  six 
anthers  nearly  sessile,  stigmas  three  to  six,  sessile, 
plumose ;  capsules  three  to  six.  one-seeded,  united  by 
a  longitudinal  receptacle ;  albumen  none.  Known 
species  about  ten,  from  the  temperate  regions, 
Australia  being  a  favorite  habitat.  Two  familiar 
species  are  Triglochin  palustre,  the  Marsh,  and  T. 
maritimum,  the  Sea-side  Arrow-grass.  The  first 
has  a  three-celled,  nearly  linear,  the  latter  a  five- 
celled,  ovate  fruit.  The  first  occurs  in  marshy 
meadows,  by  riversides,  and  in  ditches ;  the  latter 
in  salt  marshes. 

trig  -1? ,  adv.    [English  trig,  adj.;  -ly.]    Neatly, 
sprucely. 

tri-glyph,  "try  -glyph,  *.    [Latin  triglyphus. 
from  (jreek  frigtypA<«=thrice-cloven    ...    a  tri- 
glyph,    from  tri-  = 
three,  and  glypho= 
to  carve.] 

Arch,  (pi.) :  Orna- 
ments repeated  at 
equal  intervals  in 
the  Doric  frieze. 
Each  triglyph  con- 
sists of  two  entire 
gutters  or  channels 
cut  to  a  right  angle, 
called  glyphs,  and 
separated  by  their 
interstices,  called 
femora,  from  each 
other,  as  well  as 
from  two  other  half- 
channels  that  are  Frieze,  showing Triglyphs. 
formed  at  the  sides. 

"  The  friglyphs,  which  I  affirm* d  to  be  charged  on  the 
Doric  frieze,  is  a  most  inseparable  ornament  of  it. 
.  .  i  By  their  triangular  furrows,  or  gutters  rather, 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  A  term  applied  to  a  triangular  space 
on  the  fundus  of  the  bladder. 

2.  Bot. :  Three-cornered, 
trl-go  -ne,  s.    [TBIGON.] 

Anat. :  A  smooth,  triangular  surface  in  the  blad- 
der, immediately  behind  the  urethral  opening  at 
the  anterior  part  of  the  fundus. 

trig  6-nel  -la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  dimin.  from  Greek 
rnoonos=tnangular.  So  named  because  the  stand- 
ard is  flat  and  the  spreading  ate  give  the  flowers 
a  triangular  appearance.] 

Bot.:  Fenugreek,  a  genus  of  Trifoliete.  Leaves 
tnfoholate ;  calyx  five-toothed,  the  teeth  nearly 
equal;  petals  distinct,  keel  obtuse;  flowers  in  few 
or  many-flowered  heads,  or  in  short  racemes. 
Legume  straight  or  slightly  curved,  two-valved 
much  longer  than  the  calyx.  Known  species  fifty! 
all  from  the  Eastern  hemisphere.  One,  Trigonella 
ornithopodioides,  the  Bird's-foot  Fenugreek  is 
British.  It  has  decumbent  stems,  two  to  five  inches 
long,  obcordate  leaflets,  toothed  at  the  end  the 
peduncles  bearing  about  three  flowers;  the  legumes 
nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  and  contain- 
ing about  eight  seeds.  Found  in  dry,  sandy  past- 
ures, generally  near  the  sea.  It  flowers  in  July 
and  August.  A  decoction  of  it  is  used  as  an  emol- 
lient, and  its  flowers  are  made  into  poultices  for 
veterinary  use.  T.fcenum  grcecum,  the  Fenugreek 
or  ienugrsec,  is  an  erect  annual,  one  or  two  feet 
high,  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region  and  of 
thePunjaub.  It  is  cultivated  in  India  and  other 
warm  countries,  and  occasionally  in  England 
where,  however,  the  climate  is  too  variable  to  ren- 
der it  a  profitable  crop.  In  India  the  seeds  are 
largely  used  as  a  condiment  and  as  a  substitute  for 
coffee;  they  also  yield  a  yellow  dye.  Containing 
the  principal  coumarin,  which  imparts  the  pleasant 
sweet  smell  to  hay,  they  areused  to  render  damaged 
hay  palatable  to  horses,  and  are  an  ingredient  in 
concentrated  cattle  food. 


-        — *-'    — >    — — -,     i ,     Pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t, 

Vinito,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      x,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw.' 


trigonellites 
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trihedron 


angles    of    plane    triangles.     The    principal 


triKOHOineniuai-survcj' ,  *•  rv  »ui  *t,j  \/»  «  wv« 

ent'irely'"abse"nt  from" the"  Tertiary."  The 'shell   is    try  carried  out  from  a  single  base  by  the  computa- 
•--•  -  =-  TJ £ i...,^.,  tion  of  observed  angular  distances ;  but  the  term  is 


wanting  or  metamorphic  in  Limestone  strata. 

trigonia-grits, «.  pi. 

Geol. :  Two  grits,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  charac 
terized  by  the  presence  of  species  of  Trigonia. 

*trl-go-nl-a  -96-88,  s.  pi.  [Mod. Lat.  trigoni(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  guff,  -acece.} 

Hot.:  Von  Martins'   ---">  ' 


usually  confined  to  measurements  on  a  largo  scale 


a          b 

a  +  b    tan  KM  + 


cot  Yz  C 


a,  —  b    tan  <A(A  —  B)    tan  >A(A  —  B) 


bo  undertaken  either  to  ascertain  the  exact  situa- 
tion of  the  different  points  of  a  country  relatively 
nam7"for  an  order  which  he    to  each  other  and  .to  the  equator  and  meridians  of 


be 


external,  interior  nacreous;  hinge-teeth  few,  diverg-  the  earth's    surface,    the    effects  of   temperature, 

ing;  pallial  line  simple.    Animal  with  the  mantle  rofractiou,  altitude  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 

open ;  foot  long  and  bent ;  gills  two  on  each  side,  a  muititude  of  other  circumstances  which  are  not 

•ecumbent ;  paloi  simple.    [TRIGONIA.]  taken  into  account  in  ordinary  surveying.  Inatrig- 

2.  Palaiont. :  Five  fossil  genera,  ranging  fro-  "-»  •         •    •         -  -  —  •- J 


cos  !4  A  =  \ 

If  the  triangle  is   right-angled  at  A,  the  formul» 
used  in  the  solution  are  the  following : 

b                   c                    b 
sin  B  =  — ;  cos  B  =  — ;  tan  B  =  — (4) ; 

a.  a  c 


b  =  a  sin  B  =  c  tan  B  =  v  (o2  — c 


=  \(o  —  c)  (a  +  c) 


trigonometry,  there  are 


11  harp  or  triangular  lyre  used  bjr 


*trlg'-6n-ous,  adj.  [TBIGON.]  Triangular;  trig- 


peatedly  taken,  their  means  caretuiiy  calculated, 
and  their  reduction  to  the  true  surface  completed 


T-square  and  graduated  sliding-scalc. 


ega 

ANCE-SURVEY. J 


system  ot  classification,    j-uuj    ».«,**  ..— . —  ~~.,. 

,   .  .       *<iaw-au~,»..j  The  classes  Diandria.Triandria.Pentandria,  Hex- 

trig  6  no-met'-ric,  adj.  [Eng.  triganomelrty) :  trtir-n-no  met  -rlc-al-ly  adv.  [Eng.  trigono-  andria,  Octandria,  Enneandna,  Decandna,  Dodec- 
-jc.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  trigonometry  ;  trigo-  *J*£aj .  ,ly Ti  in  a  trigonometrical  manner;  by  andria,  Icosandria,  and  Polyaudria  have  each  an 
nometrical.  means  of  or  according  to  the  rules  of  trigonometry,  order  Trigynia. 


-trf ,  s.    [Pref.  trigono-,  and  Gr. 
-  — .]    In    its   primitive   and   nar- 

ides  and  angles  of  triangles  by 


trIg-&-n6-rnef-rIc-al,  a.  [Eng.  trigonometr^y) ; 
-icai.]  Pertaining  to  trigonometry ;  performed  by 
or  according  to  the  rules  of  trigonometry ;  ascer- 
tained by  or  deducted  from  trigonometry. 

trigonometrical-coordinates,  s.  pi.   Elements   meai 
of  reference,  by  means  of  which,  the  position  of  a    modi 

pointon  the  surface  of  a  sphere  may  be  determined    theoio^.o  au**  ,.,.„.„. „— 

with  respect  to  two  great  circles  of  the  sphere.    jar  arcs,  and  the  lines  connected  with  them,  these 

lines  being  expressed  by  numbers  or  ratios.    Trigo- 
Curves  whose    nometry  is   divided    into   three   branches,  Plane, 


etermining  the  sides  and  angles  of  triangles  by  carpeis. 

ins  of  certain  parts  which  are  given  ;  but  in  tlie  .      .       , . 

lern   acceptation  of  the  term  it   includes   all  tri-ne  -Oral,  aaj. 

jrems  and  formula)  relative  to  angles  and  circu-  equal  sides. 


tri-g^n  -I-an,  tri  -g?n  ous,  a.    [Modern  Latin 
) ;  suff.  -an,  -ou«.l 
aving  three  pistils  or  styles ,  having  three 


[TRIHEDRON.]    Having  three 


Called  also  Spherical-coordinates. 


trihedral  arseniate  of  copper,  s. 
Min. :  The  same  as  CLINOCL  ASE  (q-  v.) . 

ist.   [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  hedra=s 
A  figure  having  three  equal  sides. 


boll,    b67;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     9Hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect      Xenophon     exist,    ph-f. 
-clan,      -tian-shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhiin.     -tious.    -clous,     -sious  =  Bhus.     -ble.     -die,    Ac.  =  b«l.     del. 


triheptylamine 


trl-Lep-t^l  -ft-mlne,  s.   [Pref.  tri-;  Bug.  heptyl, 
nd  amine.} 
Chem.: 


_, — w-.  x~, — .^aN.  Trioenanthylamine. 
A  liquid  obtained  by  beating  sulphite  of  cenanthyl- 
ammonium  with  a  mixture  of  quicklime  and  slaked 
lime.  It  is  pale  yellow  by  transmitted,  greenish- 
yellow  by  reflected  light,  strongly  efflorescent,  and 
turns  brown  on  exposure  to  the  air;  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  salts 
are  all  deliquescent  and  form  oily  drops  or  syrupy 
masses. 

trl-hl  la  -tSB,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Lat.  hilum= 
a  little  thing,  a  trifle.] 

Botany :  The  fiftieth  order  in  Linnapns'  Natural 
System.  Genera :  Sapindus,  Halpighia,  Begonia, 
Berberis,  &c. 

tri-hi  -late,  a.    [TRIHILAT.S.] 
Botany :  Having  three  apertures.    Used  of  some 
pollen  grains, &c. 

•tri-nor  -al,  adj.  [Prefix  tri-,  and  English  horal 
(q,  v.)>]  Occurring  once  in  every  three  bours. 

tlT-Jv-gate,  trf'-JU-gous,  adj.  [Gr.  trizygos= 
three-yoked :  pref.  tri-.  and  zygon=&  yoke.] 

Bot. :  A  term  used  when  th'e  petiole  of  a  pinnate 
leaf  bears  three  pairs  of  leaflets. 

ttrl-Junc'-tion,  subst.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  junc- 
tion.] The  junction  of  three  things  at  one  point. 

"  To  have  the  trijunation  of  Tibet,  India,  and  Burma 
focusBed  within  the  four  corners  of  a  map." — Athenaeum, 
Jan.  29,  1887,  p.  164. 

trl'-labe, ».    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Surg. :  An  instrument  used  in  extracting  foreign 
substances  from  the  bladder.  It  has  three  fingers, 
which  are  expanded  and  contracted  after  the  in- 
strument is  t»  situ. 

tri-lam'-In-ar,  a.  [Pref.  fri-,  and  Eng.  laminar 
(q.v.).J 

Physiol.:  Consisting  or  composed  of  three-fold 
laminae  or  layers  of  cells ;  as,  the  trilaminar  struct- 
ure of  the  blastoderm.  [TRIPLOBLASTIC.] 

ttrl-l&f-Sr-al,  adj.  [Lat.  trilaterus,  from  tri-= 
three,  and  latus  (genit.  /arert«)=a  side.]  Having 
three  sides;  three-sided,  as  a  triangle. 

ttrl-lat  -Sr-al-ly1,  odr.  [Eng.  trilateral;  -ty.l 
With  three  sides. 

*trl-lat  -er-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  trilateral;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  trilateral. 

trl-lem  -ma,  subst.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  lemma= 
something  received,  an  assumption,  from  lambano 
=to  take.] 

1.  Logic:  A    syllogism    with    three    conditional 

5 repositions,  the   major   premises   of  whicli    are 
isjunctively  affirmed  in  the  minor. 

2.  Hence,  generally,  any  choice    between    three 
alternatives. 

tri-let  -t6,  s.    [Ital.] 

Music:  A  short  trill. 

trl-Hn  -e-ar,  a.  [Prefix  tri-,  and  English  linear 
(q.  v.).]  Composed  or  consisting  of  three  lines. 

trl-Hn'-gual,  trl-llfi  -guar  (u  as  w),  a.  [Lat. 
tri-  ==  three,  and  lingua  =  a  tongue,  a  language.] 
Consisting  of  or  written  in  three  languages. 

"The  much-noted  Rosetta  stone  .  .  .  bears  upon  its 
surface  a  trilingtuil  inscription." — Taylor. 

tri-llt'-er-al,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eug.  literal 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  three  letters. 

"The  Arabick  roots  are  universally  trilateral." — Sir  IT. 
Jones:  Fourth  Anniversary  Discourse. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  word  consisting  of  three  letters. 
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tri  -llth  -5n,  s.  [Gr.  trilithos  =  ot  or  with  threo 
stones;  to  trUithon='A  temple  at  Baalbec.  with  huge 
columns  consisting  of  three  stones  each,  j 

Archaeology:  A  monument,  probably  sepulchral, 
either  standing  alone  or  forming  part  of  a  larger 
work,  and  consisting  of  three  stones:  two  upright*, 
connected  by  u  continuous  impost  or  architrave. 
The  best-known  examples  of  trilithons  in  Britain 


triliteral-languages,  s.  pi.  A  term  applied  to 
the  Semitic  languages,  because  every  word  in  them 
consists,  in  the  first  instance,  of  three  consonants, 
which  represent  the  essential  idea  expressed  by  the 
word,  while  special  modifications  are  produced  by 
certain  vowels  or  additional  letters. 
__  tri-HV-er-al-Ism,  trl-llt-er-al  -I-t?,  trl-Ht  - 
er-al-nSss,  ».  [Eng.  triliieral;  -ism,  -ity,  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  triliteral;  the  con- 
dition or  character  of  consisting  of  three  letters. 

"But  no  such  thing  is  at  present  practicable  for  the 
Semitic;  this  contains  two  characteristics—  the  triliteral- 
ity  of  the  roots  and  their  inflection  by  internal  change, 
by  variation  of  vowel  —  which  belong  to  it  alone."  — 
Whitney:  Life  and  Growth  of  Language,  ch.  xii. 

tri  -lith,  8.    [Fr.  trilithe.] 

Archceol.:  A  trilithon  (q.v.). 

"Much  greater  mechanical  skill,  moreover,  was  re- 
quired to  raise  the  superincumbent  masses,  and  fit  them 
into  their  eiact  position,  than  to  rear  the  rude  standing- 
stone,  or  upheave  the  capstone  of  the  cromlech  on  to  the 
upright  trilith."—  Wilson:  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland, 

trI-lUh'-!c,  a.  [Eng.  trilith;  -<c.]  Of,  belonging, 
or  relating  to  a  trilith  ;  consisting  of  throe  stones. 


Trilithons. 

1.  Stpnehenge.  a.  Outer  circle;  b.  Trilithons;  c.  Part 
of  inner  oval  of  upright  poets.  2.  Tomb  of  Isodorus 
(A.  D.  222)  at  Khatoura,  near  Aleppo.  S.  Trilithon  at 
Elkeb  (late  Roman?),  about  forty-five  miles  S.  E.  from 
Tripoli. 

are  at  Stonehenge,  on  Salisbury  Plain,  England.  In 
the  trill thons  still  standing,  each  of  the  uprights 
has  a  tenon  on  its  surface,  and  the  under  sides  of 
the  architrave  or  horizontal  piece  have  each  two 
mortises  into  which  the  tenons  fit.  According  to 
Olaus  Magnus  (de  Gent,  Sept.,  p.  49)  similar  monu- 
ments were  formerly  erected  in  Sweden  over  the 
f raves  of  nobles  and  other  eminent  persons;  and 
ergusson  (Rude  Stone  Monuments,  p.  101),  consid- 
ers that  the  trilithon  "  is  only  an  improved  dolmen, 
standing  on  two  legs  instead  of  three  or  four."  (See 
extract.) 

"We  must  not,  however,  attribute  too  much  importance 
to  the  similarity  existing  between  the  megalithic  erec- 
tions in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Give  any  child  a  box 
of  bricks,  and  it  will  immediately  build  dolmens,  crom- 
lechs, and  trilitiitiii.t,  like  those  of  Stonehenge,  so  that  the 
construction  of  these  remarkable  monuments  may  be 
regarded  as  anotherillustration  of  the  curious  similarity 
existing  between  the  child  and  the  savage."— Lubbock: 
Prehistoric  Times  (ed.  1878),  p.  133. 

trill,  s.    [Ital.  trillo=a  trill,  a  shake.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  A  warbling,  quavering  sound;  a  rapid,  trem- 
bling series  or  succession  of  sounds. 

"  The  blackbird  pipes  in  artless  trill." 

Warton:  Inscription  in  a  Hermitage, 

2.  A  consonant  pronounced  with  a  trilling  sound, 
as  /  or  r. 

II.  Music: 

1.  The  same  as  SHAKE  (q.  v.). 

"I  have  often  .  .  .  attributed  many  of  his  trills  and 
quavers  to  the  coldness  of  the  weather. "—Taller,  No.  222. 

2.  The  rapid  repetition  of  a  note  in  singing.    [VI- 
BRATO.] 

trill  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Italian  trillare  =  to  trill,  to 
shake,  to  quaver;  Dut.  trillen;  Ger.  trillem.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  utter  or  sing  with  a  quavering  or 
tremulousness  of  voice.    (Thomson:  Summert106.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  shake,  to  quaver;  to  sound  with  tremulous 
vibrations. 

"  To  judge  of  trilling  notes  and  tripping  feet." 

Dryden.     (Todd.) 

2.  To  sing  with  quavers ;  to  pipe. 

trill  (2),  *tril,  *tryll,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Sw.  trilla  =  to 
roll;  trilla  =  a  roller;  Dan.  trille  =  to  roll,  to  trun- 
dle. The  same  word  as  Icel.  thurla=to  whirl ;  Eng. 
thrill,  thirl,  or  drill.'} 

A.  Trans. :  To  turn  round ;  to  twirl. 

"  By  t  him  rV  ring  out  the  sundrie  sodaine  smarter 
Which  daily  chaunce  as  fortune  trflles  the  ball." 
Gascoigne;  Fruitvs  of  Warre. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*l.  To  turn,  to  twirl. 

2.  To  flow  in  a  small  stream  or  in  rapid  drops ;  to 
trickle. 

"But  through  his  fingers,  long  and  slight, 
Fast  trilled  the  drops  of  crystal  bright." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isle*,  iv.  16. 

trll-ll-a  -96-83,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  trilli(um) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.J 

Botany:  Parids;  an  order  of  Dictyogens.  Herbs 
with  tubers  or  rhizomes,  simple  stems,  and  ver- 
ticillate,  membranous,  netted  leaves;  flowers  large, 
solitary,  hermaphrodite;  sepals  three,  herbaceous; 
petals  three,  much  larger  than  the  sepals,  colored 
or  herbaceous ;  stamens  six  to  ten;  styles  three  to 
five,  free;  ovary  three  to  five-celled,  ovules  in  two 
rows,  indefinite;  fruit  succulent.  From  the  north 
temperate  zone.  Known  genera  four,  species  thirty. 
(Lindley.)  [PARIS.] 


trilobite 

*trll -ll-bub,  s-.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  cant  namo 
for  anything  trifling  or  worthless, 
trill  -ing,  s.    [THREE.] 

*1.  One  of  the  three  children  born  at  the  same 
birth. 

2.  A  composite  crystal  composed  of  three  indi- 
viduals. 

trill  -i&n  (i  as  y),  s.  [Prefix  tri-,  and  English 
(ini)llion.] 

Arith.:The  product  of  a  million  raised  to  the 
third  power ;  a  million  thrice  multiplied  by  a  mill- 
ion ;  a  number  denoted  by  a  unit  followed  by 
eighteen  ciphers.  In  French  notation  a  number 
expressed  by  a  unit  followed  by  twelve  ciphers. 

trll'-ll-um,  s.  [Latin  frt/u;=woven  with  three 
sets  of  leashes,  triple;  pref.  tri-,  and  /*cm7»i=tho 
ends  of  a  weaver's  thread.  So  called  because  of  the 
ternary  arrangement  running  through  the  calyx, 
corolla,  styles,  and  loaves.] 

Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Trilliaceae.  Sepals 
three,  herbaceous ;  petals  three,  colored ;  stigmas 
three,  sessile;  berry  superior,  three-celled,  many- 
seedeJ.  Known  species  seventeen,  all  from  North 
America.  The  fleshy  roots  of  Trillium  erectum  (  = 
T.  pendulum},  the  Beth-root,  Indian  Balm,  or 
Lamb's  Quarters,  is  used  as  a  tonic,  antiseptic.  Ac., 
by  the  Shakers.  It  is  about  a  foot  high,  with  rhom- 
boid loaves,  and  drooping,  fetid,  purple  flowers. 

trll-16,  s.    [Ital.] 

Music:  A  trill,  a  shake. 

trl-16  -bate,  tri  -16-bate,  tri  -lobed,  a.  [Prefix 
tri-,  and  Eng.  lobate,  lobed.']  Having  three  lobes. 

trl-16-ba  -tipn,  s.  [Eng.  trilobat(e) ;  -ion.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  trilobed. 

"In  some  cases  .  .  .  this  trilobatinn  is  only  obscurely 
marked." — Xicholsoit:  Palazunt.,  ii.  351. 

tri  -16-bI  ta,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat..  from  Gr.  frei»= 
three,  and  lobos=& lobe.] 

Palasont. :  An  order  of  Crustacea,  to  which  differ- 
ent positions  in  the  class  have  been  assigned,  but 
which  are  now  regarded  as  an  early  and  more  gen- 
eralized type  from  which  the  living  and  more  spe- 
cialized Isopoda  have  arisen.  Body  usually  more 
or  less  distinctly  trilobate  in  a  longitudinal  direc- 
tion; there  is  a  cephalic  shield,  generally  bearing 
a  pair  of  sessile,  compound  eyes;  the  thoracic  so- 
mites are  movable  upon  one  another,  and  vary 
greatly  in  number;  the  abdominal  segments  coa- 
lesce t»  form  a  caudal  shield  (the  pygidium) ;  and 
there  is  a  well  developed  upperlip  (the  hypostome]. 
formed  by  a  doubling  of  the  head-shield.  The  Tri- 
lobita  are  exclusively  Palaeozoic,  and  range  from 
the  Upper  Cambrian  (in  which  the  Primoidial  Tri- 
lobites  of  Barraiide  are  found)  to  the  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous of  Europe  and  America,  attaining  their 
maximum  in  the  Silurian.  More  than  5011  species 
are  known,  distributed  in  many  genera,  which  are 
arranged  in  about  twenty  families. 

trr-16-bite,  s.    [TRILOBITA.] 

Palceont.:  Any  individual  of  the  order  Trilobita 
(q.v.).  The  body  was  protected  by  a  well  devel- 
oped chitinous  shell,  divided  laterally  into  three 
regions:  (1)  A  cephalic  shield ;  (2)  a  variable  num- 
ber of  body-rings ;  and  (3)  a  caudal  shield,  tail,  or 
pygidium — commonly  found  detached  from  each 
other.  The  cephalic  shield  (A)  is  usually  more  or 
less  semicircular,  with  an  elevated  portion,  the 
glabella  (a)  usually  grooved,  and  bounded  by  the 
fixed  cheeks  (/i),  to  which  the  free  cheeks  (/r) 
which  bear  the  eye  are  attached  by  what  is  known 
as  the  facial  suture  (/),  indications  of  which  are 
present  in  Limulus. 
The  posterior  an- 
gles (usually  called 
genal  angles)  of  the 
free  cheek  are  com- 
m  o  n  1  y  prolonged  • 
into  longer  or  short- 
er spines  (s)  The 
eyes  (e)  are  sessile, 
compound,  and  con- 
sist of  an  aggrega- 
tion of  facets,  cov- 
ered  b  y  a  thin 
cornea.  The  num- 
ber varies  greatly, 
Barrande  having 
found  as  few  as 
fourteen  and  as 
many  as  fifteen 
thousand  facets  in 
each  eye  in  different  Trilobite. 

types.     Behind  the 

cephalic  shield  comes  the  thorax  (B),  composed  of 
a  number  of  segments  (from  two  to  twenty-six), 
capable  of  more  or  less  movement  on  each  other; 
in  several  genera  this  freedom  of  movement  was  so 
great  that  species  could  roll  themselves  up  into  a 
ball,  like  a  hedgehog.  The  thorax  is  usually  trilobed, 
each  body-ring  exhibiting  the  same  trilobation, 
being  composed  of  a  central,  more  or  less  convex 


f&te.     f&t,    fare,    Amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wSt,    here,    camel,     h6r,     thgre;     pine,    pit,     sire,    sir,    marine;     g6,    p8t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  lew. 


trilobite-schists 
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trMoph    6-dont,  my.     rTmr.oFHoDox.]    Of .  or 
us  Trilophodon ;   having 


trimerocephalus 


BSMT  tt*Mpw»ft  b^i?£»J«BSS  «  ^fSw^W^^srsM 

f  "J^meuts  (from  two  in  Sao  hirsuta  to  twenty-  molars  with  three  ridg,:.-.  so  rau'illy  on  each  si(lo  of  the  center  and  at  each 
Lbt  in  the  genus  Amphion),  auchylosed  or  ama  -  nrl-lu'-mln-ar,  *trl  lu  -mln-ous,  a.  [Lat.  tri  t,,lliythatf  slle  s|,aU  sit  weu  in  the  water  and  sail 
•amated.  The  extremity  is  sometimes  rounded,  =three,  and  lumen  (gcnit.  himmis)  =  hght.J  Hav-  wclj  ^.  vessel  js  saij  to  bo  trimmed  by  the  head  or 
iut  may  be  prolonged  into  a  spine,  and  the  ends  of  jng  three  lights.  by  the  stern  respectively,  when  tho  weight  is  so- 
trim,  *trym,  *trymme,  a.,  adv.&s.  [TRIM,*.]  disposed  as  tomake^her  draw  more  water  toward 


irj 

b 


the  pleura)  of  the  tail-segments  may  also  b 
produced  into  spine-like  processes.  \V  ith  regarc 
to  the  under-surface  and  appendages  of  th 
Trilobites  much  remains  to  be  discovered.  The 


A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Neat  and  in  good  order;  having  everything 
appropriate  and  in  its  right  place;  properly  ad- 
justed, snug,  neat,  tidy,  smart. 

"Where  lies  the  land  to  which  yon  ship  must  go? 
Festively  she  puts  forth  in  trim  array." 

Wordsworth:  Sonnets. 


Transverse  Section  of  Trilobite. 

a   Dorsal  crust;  6.  Visceral  cavity;  c,  a.  Legs  (restored); 
"d.  Epipodite;  e,  e.  Spiral  gills.    (Enlarged.) 

first  structure  met  with  on  the  lower  surface 
was  the  hypostomo,  a  broad,  and  forked  plate, 
situated  in  front  of  the  mouth  in  many  species, 
and  closely  resembling  the  lip-plate  of  Apus, 
,  recent  Phyllopod.  Next.  Woodward  found 
the  remains  of  a  maxillary  palp  in  Asaphus  platy- 
cevhalus ;  and  in  another  individual  of  the  same 
Species  Billings  found  what  he  considered  to  be  the  2.  St 
remains  of  eight  pairs  of  legs,  but  Dana  and  Verrill  slt,on. 


the  head  than  toward  the  stern,  or  the  reverse 

"In  order  to   trim  the  vessel  the  carts  were   moved 
astern." — London  Daily  Chroiiiclr. 
(2)  To  arrange  in  duo  order  for  sailing. 

"So  they  rose  and  trimmed  their  wherry." 

Klackie:  Lays  of  Highlands  and  Islands,  p.  8. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  hold  or  adopt  a  middle  course 
*2.  In    good    or   proper  order  for   any  purpose ;    between  parties,  so  as  to  appear  to  favor  each, 
properly  equipped.  "They  wanted  no  such  aristocrats  or  trimming  Whigs 

"  Thirteene    trim    barkes    throughlie    furnished  and     for  that  constituency."— London  Daily  Chronicle. 
appointed  with  goode  mariners  and   men  of  warre."—        «r  t|    T    trim  awa»  :  To  lose  or  waste  in  fluctuat- 
Holinshed:  Chronicle;  Ediu.  III.  (an.  1372).  -    '- 

*3.  Nice,  fine.    (Used  ironically.) 

"There's  a  trim  rabble  let  in." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  4. 

*B.  At  adv. :  Neatly,  finely,  well. 
"  Young  Adam  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim, 

When  King  Cophetua  loved  the  beggar-maid." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  1. 


C.  -4s  substantive: 

1.  Dress,  garb,  ornament. 

"  The  calender  amazed  to  see 
His  neighbor  in  such  trim." 

Coioper:  John  Oilpin. 


ing  between  parties. 

*2.  To  trim  forth :  To  trick  out,  to  dress  out,  to  set 
off. 

3.  To  trim  up:  To  dress  up;  to  make  trim  or 
neat. 

"  I  found  her  trimming  irp  the  diadem 
On  her  dead  mistress." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

*tri-mac  -u-lar,  a.  [Lat.  <r«-=three,  and  mac- 
uta=a  spot.]  Marked  with  three  spots. 

tri-mas  tig  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trimastijn 
(genit.  trimastiq(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  snff. -idtx.J 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Flagellata  Pantostomata,  with 


2.  State  of  preparation;  order,  condition,  dispo-    four  genera.    Animalcules  naked,  free-swimming  or 

jition.  temporarily  adherent;   flagella  three   in   number, 

beUeved'them'to'be'the'  arch'es'fo  which  the  legs       ,.  He  WM  out  of  ,rlm  altogether,  owing  to  his  having  to    equal  or  sub-equal,  inserted  close  to  each  other ;  no- 
were  attached.    From  Walcott's  examinations  of    read  so  hard  fortheeiamination."— Field,  July  16, 1887.       distinct  oral  aperture. 

sections  of  rolled-up  specimens;  it  Bp_P«a.»  thatthe       3  The  gtat(J  o(  a  ghip  or  her  cargOi  ballast,  masts,       tri  mas  -tlx,  s.    [Prcf.  tri-,  and  Greek  ma»tix=  a 

whip.] 

specii 


wprn  nrohahlv  at-tacneu  CO  tuo  uaswo  vi  Hue  t,u.m*viw     — — — —  — 

limbs?   The .mouth  was  situated  behiud.the  hypos-    aft,  erect  or  raking. 


pyril 

il  to    spicuous. 
uch       trl-mem  -oral,  a.    [Prcf.  rri-=three,  and  Eng. 

member;  -ai.]    Consisting  of  or  having  three  mem- 


litiihs       I  lie  intuit  h  \viis  siiuau'a  ofiiiuu  tiiu  n.,  i>v^-  - — 

Ze  and  bounded  by  four  pairs  of  jointed  man-  trim,  trymme,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.S.  trymian,  trymman  bers. 

ducatorv  appendages,  the    basal  joints  of  which  =to  make  firm,  strengthen,  to  set  in  order,  toarray,  trim -er-a,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  tnmeres 

were  partly  or  entirely  modified  to  act  as  jaws,  to    prepare,  from    rr»m=firm,  strong;  cogn.  with  _tripartite.] 

Trilobites  vary  greatly  in  size,  some  being  scarcely  Low  Ger.  trim.]  Entom  :  One  of  the  sections  into  which  Latreille 

larger  than  a  pin's  head,  while  species  of  Asaphus  .    Transitive:  divided  the  Coleoptera.    The  tarsi  have  only  three 

have  been  metwith  two  feet  in  length.  They  appear  •  =   -   -•--  =-~^  -^-i.  ;„  „ ^n»*h..n«. 


to  have  lived  on  muddy  bottoms  in  shallow  water, 
feeding  on  small   marine   animals,  and  probably 


I.  Ordinary  Lan 


tru 
logu 


.6  joints,  the  joint  which  is  apparently  the  ana- 
Tie  of  the  third  joint  in  the  Pentamera  being 


UK  ou  tMunu   .u=.™« , ,        -3-.        1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2.  (!)._  rudimentary  at  the  base  of  the  claw-joint.    The  see- 
swam  on  their  backs,  as  do  the  recent  Apns  and  the       2.  To  make  trim ;  to  put  or  set  in  due  order  for  t-        comprises    two  families,  Endomychida)  and 

any  purpose ;  to  adjust ;  to  make  neat  and  pleasing  (^occjneUida?,  each  with  a  single  genus.    The  most 

to  the  eye.  familiar  species  is  Coccinella  septempunctata,  the 

ied  by  Murchison          "Some  bound  in  order,  others  loosely  Btrow'd,  Common  Lady-bird. 
To  dress  thy  bower,  and  trim  thy^new  abode. 


larval  forms  of  Limulus. 

trilobite-schists,  s.  pi. 

Geol.:  A  name  originally  applied  by  Murchis 
to  the  Llandeilo  Flags,  from  the  fact  that  tnlobites 
were  recorded  from  Llandeilo  by  Lliwyd  as  early  as 
1698.  (H.  B.  Woodward:  Geol.  England  and  Wales, 
p.  70.) 

trilobite-slates,  s.  pi. 

Geol.:  A  name  given  by_theRev.  D.  Williams  to 
thePiltoi 
ha: 
to 


3.  To  invest  or  embellish  with  extra  ornaments; 
to  decorate  or  ornament,  as  with  ribbons,  lace,  or 
the  like. 


It  is  many  seasons— I  should  say  years— since  jackets 


trlm-S-rel'-la,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Greek 

is  of  Trimerellida)  (q.y.), 
Lower  and  Upper  Silu- 


rian  of  Canada. 


trlm-e-rel-ll-dse.s.pj.  rMod.Lat.trimereH(a); 


adj.  suff.  -ina.    (Seedef.)J 

1.  Zoology:  A  genus  of  Foramimfera,  having  the 
test  partly  divided  into  three  chambers. 

2.  Palceont.:  One  species  from  the  Middle  Eocene, 


And'l  was  trimm'd  in  Julia's  gown." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  iv.  4. 
*6.  To  prepare,  to  dress,  to  treat. 


of  North  America, 
trlm-er-ea'-u-rld,  s.    [TBIMERESURUS.] 
ZoOl.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Trimeresurus 


g^to<^^rat"^°^sr£ns  ^TBaaat— »•— •*-' hiBbeBri"  aaaassw: 

_    *    f l—:,,_±      V,,,*.     n  ttnttrtrnffl    11  nf>f\n  Tl  f>ftfH  I  .     HT1M         """^   PHWiWWt   ^1*-    *•'•  .«._*• «•_     JJ  _      II—'      ii  r. 


quenceof  subject,  but  afterward  unconnected,  and 
on  distinct  subjects,  a  fourth  or  satyric  drama  being 
also  added,  the  characters  of  which  were  satyrs. 


, 
Shakespeare's  Henry  VI.  may  be  called  a  trilogy, 


8.  To  adjust  according  to  circumstances.  Jf£*£&&!  "    f ^  ""^ 

Lord  Hartington  is  not  the  sort  of  statesman  to  trim 


ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Crotalidw,  with  sixteen  species 
ranging  over  India,  Formosa,  the  Philippines,  and 
"Jead    triangular,  covered   above    with 


his  opinions  according  to  the  expediency  of  conciliating  ran(,jn's  OVCI 

[TETRALOGY.]  or  not  conciliating.--^,.*™  Daily  Telegraph.  Celebes,      fr „ 

2.  Fig. :  Any    literary  production   consisting   of       *9.  To  rebuke,  to   reprove   sharply,  to  beat,  to  small  scales,  except  the  foremost  part  of  the  snout 

three  parts  forming  a  connected  whole.  chastise.  and  above  the  eyebrows,  body  with  more  or  less 

.    -.-.  ...      . , —  i.     c,t  j._i?    _ii_  i i_j !„.. .  *„:!  ^«^i. „„„:!„ 

II.  Technically: 


"His   doleful    trilogy   of    Nottingham  speeches."— Sf 
^J)S?!^*^to«..- Greek  ^^0.=.    ^  W^  To  d'ress,  as  timber;  to  make  smooth;  to 


, 
crest,  and  suff.  -odon.] 

Palteontol.  :  A  sub-genus  or  section  of  Mastodon 
(q.  v.),  in  which  the  molars  have  three  ridges. 


When  workmen  fit  a  piece  into  other  work,  they  say 
they  (rim  in  a  piece."— -Voxon:  Mechanical  Exercises. 


distinctly  keeled  scales  ;  tail  prehensile. 

trlm-e'r-fi-C.epll'-a-lus,  s.  [Greek  trimeres=  tri- 
partite, and  kephale=t}ie  head.] 

Palteont.:  A  sub-genus  of  Phacops.  [PnACO- 
PIDJ:.] 


bCU     boy-     pout     itfwl;     cat.    cell,    chorus.     ;hln.    bench;    go.    gem;     thin,    this;     sin.     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,    e^lst    ph  =  f.. 
-clan,     -tian .= =rti.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     tion,     -?ion  =  zhun.     -tious.     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -We,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


trimerous 

trim  -er-ous,  a.    [TBIMEEA.] 

1.  Bot.;  Having  three  parts;  having  the  number 
three  running  through  its  several  organs.    Used 
•when  there  are  three  divisions  of  the  calyx  or  throe 
sepals,  three  divisions  of  the  corolla  or  three  pet- 
aJs,  and  three  stamens. 

2.  Entom.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Trimera  (q.  v.). 
*tri-mes  -ter,  s.     [Fr.  triniestrc,  from  Latin  tri- 

.mestriat  from  fr/-=three,  and  mensis=a  month.]    A 
term  or  period  of  three  months. 

*trl-mes  -tral,  *trl-mes  -trl-flil,  adj.  [TRIMES- 
TER.] Of  or  pertaining  to  a  trimester;  occurring 
every  three  months  ;  quarterly. 

trim  -e-ter,  s,  &  a.  [Lat.  trimetrus,  from  Greek 
/rtme£ros=consisting  of  three  measures;  tri-=  three, 
and  metron=a  measure.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  division  of  verse  consisting  of 
three  measures  of  two  feet  each. 

"This  foot  yet,  in  the  famous  trimeter* 
Of  Decius  and  Ennius,  rare  appears." 

Ben  Jonson:  Horace;  Art  of  Poetrie. 

B.  As  adj.:  Consisting  of  three  poetical  measures, 
forming  an  iambic  line  of  six  feet. 

trl-mSth'-yi,  s.  [Prefix  tri-,  and  Eng.  methyl.] 
A  compound  containing  three  atoms  of  methyl. 


4188 

trim  -mlng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [TRIM,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  trims,  arranges,  or  orna- 
ments. 

2.  The  act   or   practice   of   one   who   fluctuates 
between  parties ;  inconstancy. 

3.  Ornamental  appendages  to  a  garment,  as  lace, 
ribbons,  &c. 

4.  (PI.) :  The  accessories  to  any  dish  or  article  of 
food.    (Colloq.) 

5.  The  act  of  reprimanding  or  chastising;  a  beat- 
ing.   (Colloq.) 

II.  Shipbuild. :  The  final  shaping  of  ship-timbers, 
&c.,  after  the  conversion  or  rough  shaping  lias  been 
accomplished. 

trimming-joist, ». 


Carp.:  A  joist  into  which 
framed. 


a  timber-trimmer  is 


trlmethyl-glycerln,  s. 
Chem.: 


liquid  formed  by  heating  acrolein,  methylic  alco- 
hol, and  acetic  acid  for  several  hours  to  100=.  It 
has  an  agreeable  odor,  specific  gravity  '9433  at  0%  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  boils  at  148°. 

trl-m6tll  -^l-ln,  subst.  [English  trimethyl;  -in.] 
[TRIMETHYL-GLYCERIN.] 

trl-mfit'-rlc,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  English  metric 
(q.v.).l 

Cry  stall.;  The  same  as  ORTHOEHOMBIC  (q.  v.). 

tri-met  -rlc-»l,  a.  [Pref.  tri-t  and  Eng.  metrical 
<q.  T.).J  The  same  as  TRIMETER  (q.  v.). 

trim  -1?,  *trim~lie,  adv.  [English  trim,  a.  ;  -ly.l 
In  a  trim  or  neat  manner  ;  neatly,  nicely  ;  in  good 
•order. 

trim  -mer,  s.    [Eng.  trim,  v.  ;  -er.\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  One  who  trims,  fits,  arranges,  ornaments,  or 
aets  in  order;  as,  a  coal-trimmer—  that  is,  a  laborer 
who  arranges  the  cargo  of  coal  in  a  ship. 

2.  One  who  chastises  or   reprimands;  a  sharp, 
shrewish  person. 

3.  A  person  or  thing  of  superior  excellence  ;  some- 
thing specially  good,  great,  or  noteworthy. 

"  In  the  last  round  [he]  met  with  a  trimmer  from  No.  4 
trap,  which,  fatally  wounded,  died  over  the  fence."— 
Field,  July  16,  1887. 

4.  A  tool  to  pare  or  trim  ;  as,  a  lamp-wick  trim- 
mer. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bricklay.:  Brick-trimmer;  a  flat  brick  arch, 
turned  from  the  face  of  the  chimney  to  the  timber- 
trimmer  to  support  the  slab. 

2.  Carp.:  A  joist  into  which  others  are  framed  or 
trimmed;    as,    the   hearth-trimmer   of   chimneys; 
stair-trimmers,  into   which    the    rough-strings  of 
stairs  are  framed  ;  the  tail-trimmers,  which  receive 
the  ends  of  floor-joists  on  the  side  or  the  chimney, 
when  they  cannot  be    inserted   into  the  wall   on 
account  of  flues. 

3.  Enq.Hist.:  One  who  fluctuates  between  parties, 
especially  political  parties. 

*(1)  One  who  refuses  to  identify  himself  with  any 
party  of  extreme  views. 

"A  trimmer  cried  (that  heard  me  tell  this  story) 
Fie,  Mistress  Cooke  !  faith,  you're  too  rank  a  Tory  ! 
Wish  not  Whigs  hanged,  but  pity  their  hard  cases." 
Dryden.-  Epilogue  to  Duke  of  Guise. 

(2)  A  time-server  or  turncoat,  who  shifts  his  polit- 
ical allegiance  to  advance  his  interests. 

"He  was  the  chief  of  those  politicians  whom  the  two 
great  parties  contemptuously  called  Trimmers.  Instead 
of  quarreling  with  this  nickname,  he  [Halifax]  assumed 
it  as  a  title  of  honor,  and  vindicated,  with  great  vivacity, 
the  dignity  of  the  appellation.  Everythingg-ood,  he  said, 
trims  between  extremes.  The  temperate  zone  trims 
between  the  climate  in  which  men  are  roasted  and  the 
climate  in  which  they  are  frozen.  The  English  Church 
trims  between  Anabaptist  madness  and  Papist  lethargy. 
The  English  constitution  trims  between  Turkish  despot- 
ism and  Polish  anarchy.  Virtue  is  nothing  but  a  just  tem- 
per between  propensities  any  one  of  which,  if  indulged 
in  to  excess,  becomes  vice.  Nay,  the  perfection  of  the 
Supreme  Being  himself  consists  in  the  exact  equilibrium 
of  attributes,  none  of  which  could  preponderate  without 
disturbing  the  whole  moral  and  physical  order  of  the 
world.  Thus,  Halifax  was  a  Trimmer  on  principle  "  — 
Macaulaa:  Hist.  Ena.,  ch.  ii. 

4.  Fishing:  A  dead  line  for  pike. 

"Espying  a  trimmer,  I  seized  it  in  my  mouth,  and  on 
relanding  at  a  small  natural  pier,  lo!  a  pike."—  John  l?fi- 
*on:  Nocte*  Ambrasianrr,  i.  47. 


trimming-machine,  s. 

1.  Metal-work.:  A  species  of  lathe  for  trimming 
the  edges  of  stamped  hollow-ware,  such  as  sheet- 
metal  pans. 

2.  Boot-making :  A  machine  for  trimming  the  edge 
of  uppers. 

;.    Trimethylin.    A       trimming-shear,  s.    A  machine  for  trimming 
wool  borders  on  coir,  sisal,  and  other  mats. 


trlm'-mlng-ly5,  adv.  [Eng.  trimming;  -ly.}  In 
a  trimming  manner ;  finely,  excellently. 

trim  -ness,  nulmt.  [Eng.  trim,  a. ;  -ness.~\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  trim ;  neatness,  fineness, 
good  order. 

trl-mor  -phlc,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  morphe= 
form.]  Having  three  distinct  forms:  of,  or  per- 
taining to,  or  characterized  by  trimorphiem  (q.  v.). 

tri  -morph-Is,m,  a.  [Pref.  tri-;  Gr.  morphe=u 
form,  and  suff.  -ism.~\ 

1.  Biol. :  The  existence  in  certain  plants,  and  ani- 
mals of  three  distinct  forms,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  reproductive  organs.    In  trimorphic 
plants  there  are  three  forms,  differingin  the  lengths 
of  their  pistils  and  stamens,  in  the  size  and  color  of 
their  pollen  grains,  and  in  some  other  respects; 
and,  as  in  each  of  the  three  forms  there  are  two  sets 
of  stamens,  the  three  forms  possess  altogether  six 
sets  of  stamens  and  three  kinds  of  pistils.    These 
organs  are  so  proportioned  in  length  to  each  other 
that  half  the  stamens  in  two  of  the  forms  stand  on  a 
level  with  the  stigma  of  the  third  form.    To  obtain 
full  fertility  with  these  plants,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  stigma  of  the  one  should  be  fertilized  by  pollen 
taken  from  the  stameus  of  corresponding  height  in 
another  form.    Hence,  six  unions  are  legitimate 
«'.  «.,  fully  fertile,  and  twelve  are  illegitimate,  or 
more  or  less  unfertile.    (Darwin:  Orig.  of  Species. 
ch.  ix.)    Wallace  has  shown  that  the  females  of 
certain  butterflies  from  the  Malay  Archipelago  ap- 
pear in  three  conspicuously  distinct  forms  without 
intermediate  links. 

2.  Crustallog.:  The  occurrence  of  certain  forms  in 
minerals  which  have  the  same  chemical  composi- 
tion, but  are  referable  to  three  systems  of  crystalli- 
zation. 

trl-mftr  -tl,  ».    [Sansc.  tri  =  three,  and  murfi= 
form.] 
Comparative  Religion : 

1.  The  later  Hindu  triad  =  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 
Siva— considered   as    an   inseparable   unity.     The 
Padma  Purana,  which,  as  a  Purana  of  the  Vaish- 
navas,  assigns  to  Vishnu  the  highest  rank,  thus 
defines  the  Trimurti :  "  In  the  beginning  of  creation 
the  great  Vishnu,  desirous  of  creating  the  world, 

groduced  from  the  right  side  of  his  body  himself  as 
rahma ;  then,  in  order  to  preserve  the  world,  he 
produced  from  the  left  side  of  his  body  Vishnu  ;  and 
in  order  to  destroy  the  world  he  produced  from  the 
middle  of  his  body  the 
eternal  Siva.  Some  wor- 
ship  Brahma,  others 
Vishnu,  others  Siva :  but 
Vishnu,  one,  yet  three- 
fold, creates,  preserves, 
and  destroys;  therefore 
let  the  pious  make  no  dif- 
ference  between  the 
three."  Trimurti,  there- 
fore, implies  the  unity  of 
the  three  principles  of 
creation,  preservation, 
and  destruction,  and  is  an 
expression  of  philosophi- 
cal, rather  than  of  popu- 
lar belief.  The  symbol  of  the  Trimurti  is  the 
mystical  syllable  o  (=a-Ht)  m;  where  a  stands  for 
Brahma,  u  for  Vishnu,  and  m  for  Siva. 

2.  A  representation  of  the  Hindu  triad.    It  con- 
sists of  one  human  body  with  three  beads :  that  of 
Brahma  in  the  middle,  that  of  Vishnu  at  the  right, 
and  that  of  Siva  at  the  left. 


Trimurti. 


trinia 

tri-m? -ar  -I-an,  s.  [Gr.  <ri-=three,  andmys=a 
muscle.]  A  bivalve  which  presents  three  muscular 
impressions. 

tri  na  -crlte,  s.  [After  Trinacria,  the  ancient 
name  of  Sicily,  where  it  was  supposed  to  have  been 
found;  suff.  -ite(Hin.)."\ 

Min.:  One  of  the  hypothetical  compounds  sug- 
gested by  \  on  Waltershausen  as  found  in  palagon- 
ite  tuff  ;  but  palagonite  has  now  been  shown  to  be 
only  a  volcanic  glass,  and  not  a  distinct  species. 

*trin  -al,  adj.  [Latin  trinus,  from  fres=three.] 
Threefold. 

"That  far-beaming  blaze  of  majesty, 
Wherewith  he  wont  at  heav'n's  high  council  table 
To  sit  the  midst  of  trinal  unity, 

He  laid  aside."  Milton:  The  Xatlvity. 

Trln-c6-ma-lee  ,  s.    [See  def.] 
Geog. :  A  town  on  the  east  coast  of  Ceylon. 
Trincomalee-wood,  s. 

Comm.:  The  wood  of  Berrya  ammonilla,  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  Massoola  boats  of  Madras. 
trm  -die,  r.  f.  &  i.    [TKUNDLE.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  trundle,  to  roll. 

2.  To   allow    to  trickle  or    run    down    in   small 
streams. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  trickle ;  to  run  down  in  small  streams. 

2.  To  roll,  to  jog. 

"  French  cook,  wi  his  turnspit  doggie  trindling  shiut 
him." — Scott:  Waverleu,  ch.  ilii. 

trindle-tail,  s.  A  curled  tail ;  an  animal  with  a 
curled  tail. 

*trme,  a.  &  «.    [Lat.  rrtretw=threefold.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Threefold,  triple,  trinal. 

"S.  Denis  says,  that  the  trine  immersion  signifies  the 
Divine  essence  and  beatitude  of  God  in  a  trinity  of  per- 
sons."— Bit.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  triad. 

2.  Astral.:  The    aspect  of  planets  distant   from 
each  other  120%  or  the  third  part  of  the  zodiac.  The 
trine  was  supposed  to  be  a  benign  aspect. 

"In  seztile,  square  and  trine,  and  opposite." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  1.689. 

trine-immersion,  s. 

Eccles.  if:  Church  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  the 
practice  in  the  primitive  church  of  dipping  a  per- 
son who  was  being  baptized  three  times  beneatli 
the  surface  of  the  water,  at  the  naming  of  the  Three 
Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  When  circumstances 
rendered  baptism  by  affusion  necessary,  the  affu- 
sion was  also  trine,  as  it  is  in  the  present  day. 

*trlne,  v.  t.  [THINE,  a.]  To  put  in  a  trine  aspect. 
(Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  289.) 

tri'-ner-vate,  a.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  ner- 
vatus,  ] 
Bot. :  Trinerved  (q.  v.). 

*tri  -nerved,  «trl-ngrve,  adj.  [Pref.  tri-,  and 
Eng.  nerved,  nerve.] 

Bot.:  (of  a  leaf,  ttc.)  Three-ribbed;  having  three 
ribs  springing  from  the  base. 

trln  -ga,  s.  [Gr.  trynggas=the  Green  Sandpiper. 
(Arist.:  H.  A.,  VIII.  iii.  13.) 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Scolopacidae  (or,  in  classifi- 
cations in  which  that  family  is  divided,  of  Totan- 
inte  or  *Tringin8e),  with  twenty  species,  universally 
distributed.  Beak  rather  longer  than  head,  some- 
times decurved,  rather  flexible,  compressed  at  base, 
blunt  toward  the  point,  both  mandibles  grooved 
along  the  sides;  nostrils  lateral,  in  the  membrane 
of  the  groove ;  legs  moderately  long,  slender,  lower 
part  of  tibia  naked ;  three  toes  in  front,  divided  to 
their  origin,  one  behind,  small,  and  articulated  to 
the  tarsus;  wings  moderately  long,  pointed,  first 
quill  the  longest. 

*trln-gl  -nse,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tring(a);  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  surf,  -ince.l 

Ornith.:  A  lapsed  sub-family  of  Gray's  Scolopa- 
cidse. 

trln -gle,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  curtain-rod  of  a  bedstead. 

2.  Arch.:  A  little  member  over  the  Doric  triglyph. 
trln -glette,  subst.    [TRINOLE.]   A  pointed  stick 

used  in  opening  the  cames  of  fretwork  and  dia- 
mond-paned  windows. 

trln-go  -I-des;,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  tring(a),  and  Gr. 
e/dos=form,  appearance. 

Orniih. :  A  genus  of  Scolopacidee  (or  Totanin«e). 
with  six  species,  universally  distributed.  Bill 
rather  straight  above,  curved  at  tip,  groove  extend- 
ing nearly  whole  length  of  bill ;  tail  rounded,  broad. 


trl-nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  C.  B.  Trinius,  a 
Russian  botanist,  author  of  Species  Graminum.] 

Bot.:  Honewort;  a  genus  of  Ammineseor  Ammin- 
idee.  Dioecious ;  calyx  teeth  obsolete ;  petals  of  the 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pSt, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w3rk,     wh6,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      as,     a  =  6;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


trinitarian 


Known  species  eight,  from  Southern  Europe  and 
Temperate  Asia. 
trln-I-tar'-I-an,  a.&s.   [Eng.  frmi'fO/),1  -arian.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Trinity  or 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

•J.  Church,  Hist. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order  of 
Trinitarians. 

"At  the  dissolution,    there    were   eleven    Trinitarian 
houses  in  England,  five  in  Scotland,  and  one  in  Ireland. 
— Addis  <£  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  H10. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  believes  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity. 

••  If  the  trinitarian  be  still  farther  urged  to  shew  in 
what  way  this  divine  equality  exists— how  far  it  is  an 
equality — or,  if  not,  what  degrees  exist  of  superiority  or 
inferiority,  he  answers  with  St.  Paul,  that  God  was  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh;  but  that  without  controversy,  great  is 
the  mystery  of  godlineas." — Oilpin:  Sermons,  vol.  ii., 
hint  90. 

2  Church  Hist.  (  pi.)  :  An  order  of  monks  founded 
at  Rome  in  1198  by  St.  John  of  Hatha,  a  native  of 
Provence,  and  an  old  French  hermit,  Felix  of  \  a- 
lois  to  redeem  Christian  captives  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  infidels.  The  order  was  sanctioned  by  Inno- 
cent III.;  the  rule  was  that  of  St.  Austin,  with  par- 
ticular statutes;  the  diet  was  of  great  austerity; 
and  the  habit,  at  least  in  France,  was  a  soutane 
and  scapular  of  white  serge,  with  a  red  and  blue 
cross  on  the  right  breast.  At  one  tinie  the  order 
possessed  250  houses,  and  it  was  estimated  in  the 
seventeenth  century  that,  since  its  foundation,  it 
had  been  instrumental  in  rescuing  more  than  30,000 
Christian  captives  from  what  was  practically  slav- 
ery. A  reform  took  place  in  1599,  and  resulted  in 
the  erection  of  the  congregation  of  Discalced  Trin- 
itarians in  Spain,  in  which  country  the  order 
(reformed  and  unreformed)  was  suppressed  in  the 
reign  of  Isabella  II. 

trln-I-tar -1-an-Is.m,  subxt.  [Eng.  trinifitritin; 
sutf.  -wni.l  The  doctrine  of  Trinitarians.  [TEIXITT 

H.  i.] 

tri  nl-tr6-9?l'-lu-16se,  ».  [Pref.  tri-;  nitro-,  and 
Eng.  cellulose.]  [GUN-COTTON.] 

trln'-I-ty",  *trln-i-tee,  s.  [Fr.  trinitf.  from  Lat. 
trinitatem,  accus.  of  trinitas=n  triad,  from  trinus 
=  threefold;  Sp.  trinidad;  Ital.  trinita.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  triad ;  a  number  or  set  of  three. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
II.  Technically: 

I.  Script.  <*  Church  Hist.:  A  term  used  to  express 
the  doctrine  of  Three  Persons  in  one  Godhead, 
which  is  held  alike  by  the  Roman,  Greek,  and  An- 
glican Churches,  and  by  the  greater  number  of 
Nonconformist  Communions.  It  is  indicated  in  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  stated  more  explicitly  in  the  Ni- 
cene  Creed,  and  set  out  at  length  in  the  Athanasian 
Creed.  The  First  Article  of  the  Church  of  England 
states  the  doctrine  in  terms  that  would  be  accepted 
by  sister  churches,  and  by  orthodox  dissenters  gen- 
erally :  "  There  is  but  One  Living  and  True  God. 
.  .  .  And  in  Unity  of  this  Godhead  there  be  Three 
Persons,  of  one  substance,  power,  and  eternity ;  the 


Trinity. 
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and  that  of  Constantinople  (A.  D.  381)  by  affirming 
the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  while  insisting  on 
the  Unity  of  God,  declared  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin-, 
ity  in  Unity  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  From 
that  time  it  was  never  called  in  question  except  by 
a  fow  obscure  sects,  until  the  Reformation,  when 
Unitarianism  (q.  v.)  became  one  phase  of  Protes- 
tantism. [ARIAKISM,  TEITHEISM.] 

2.  Eccles.  Art:  A  symbolical  representation  of  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity  frequent  in  Christian  art. 
The  symbol  which  has 
endured  the  longest  is  the 
mystic  triangle,  which 
may  be  found  on  the 
tombs  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians. The  union  of  the 
three  persons  in  one  God- 
head was  also  symbolized 
by  a  Latin  inscription, 
disposed  in  geometric 
lines,  containing  at  each 
angle  the  names  of  the 
Father,  Son.  and  Holy 
Ghost,  each  connecting 
band  being  inscribed  with 
the  words  non  eat.  In  the 
midst  of  the  triangle  was 
the  holy  name  of  God, 
again  connected  by  bands 
with  those  of  the  Trinity,  each  of  which  bore  the 
one  word  eat.  At  times  an  attempt  was  made  to 
render  the  same  mystery  pictorially  visible  by  three 
heads  or  three  faces  on  one  neck,  the  eyes  becoming 
part  of  each  individual  face.  [TRIMUBTI.]  An 
equilateral  triangle,  or  a  combination  of  the  tri- 
angle, the  circle,  and  sometimes  the  trefoil,  was 
also  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Trinity-house,  s.  An  institution  incorporated 
by  Henry  VIII.,  under  the  full  title  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  Elder  Brethren  of  the  Holy  and  Undi- 
vided Trinity,  and  intrusted  with  the  regulation  and 
management  of  the  light- 
houses and  buoys  of  the 
shores  and  rivers  of  Eng- 
land. The  corporation  is 
now  empowered  to  ap- 
point and  licinse  pilots 
for  the  English  coast,  and 
has  a  general  supervision 
over  the  corporations 
which  have  the  charge  of 
the  lighthouses  and  buoys 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  „  ^ ._. 

subject  to  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  whose  general 
superintendence  the  Trinity-house  isalso  subject  in 
matters  relating  to  England.  The  corporation  con- 
sists of  a  master,  deputy-master,  a  certain  number 
of  acting  elder  brethren,  and  of  honorary  elder 
brethren,  with  an  unlimited  number  of  younger 
brethren,  the  master  and  honorary  elder  brethren 
being  chosen  on  account  of  eminent  social  position, 
and  the  other  members  from  officers  of  the  navy  or 
the  merchant-shipping  service,  who  possess  certain 
qualifications.  [TRADE,  s.,  If  2.] 


6);  (6)  the  Divinity  of  Christ  is  shown  trom  11 
fulfillment  of  Messianic  prophecies,  or  directly 
affirmed  (1  Pet.  ii.  7, 8,  cf.  Isa.  viii.  13, 14  ;  John  xn. 
41,  cf .  Isa.  vi.  1 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  18,  cf.  Isa.  xlin.  11 ;  Rev. 
xxii.  13,  cf.  Isa.  xliv.  6;  Matt.  xi.  10,  of.  Mai.  Iii.  1; 
1  Cor.  x.  9,  cf .  Ps.  Ixxviii.  18  and  xcv.  9 ;  John  111.  29, 
cf.  Isa.liv.  5 ;  John  i.  1,  xiv.  11,  xx.  28;  Rom.  ix.  5  2 
Cor.  v.  19,  20;  Col.ii.  8,  9;  2  Pet.  1.2,  1  Johnv.20)j 


word  "  Trinity  "  is  not  found  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  nrsl:  used  by  Theophilns,  Bishop 
of  Antioch,  in  the  second  century;  but  from  the 
texts  quoted  the  early  Church  recognized  that  the 
Sacred  writings  taught  (1)  that  there  is  One  God; 
'2)  that  Christ  was  called  God ;  and  (3)  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  also  called  God ;  and  from  the 
combination  of  these  truths  the  doctrine  9f  the 
Trinity  was  deduced.  Moreover  it  was  considered 


wore  A: 

Nice  (A.  D."^5)°by  affirming  the  divinity  of  Christ 


Trinity-term,  s. 

1   Eng.  Law  •  One  of  the  four  legal  terms  observed 

by  British  courts.   It  begins  on  May  22,  and  ends  on 

2.  Eng.  Univ. :  One  of  the  University  terms  at 
Oxford  (June  12-July  10)  and  Dublin  (April  15-Juno 
30). 

*trln-l-u/-nl-ty\  s.  fLat.  (rinus=threofold,and 
Eng.  unity.]  Triunity,  trinity. 

trlnk,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of  flshing- 
not;  an  old  apparatus  for  catching  Ush. 

trlnk  -er-lte,  «.  [After  J.  Trinker,  of  Laibach  ; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).} 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral,  occurring  in  large 
masses  in  the  lignitoof  Carpano  Albona,  Istria,  and 
also  in  Styria.  Hardness,  l'5-2 ;  specific  gravity, 
rU25  •  luster,  greasy ;  color,  hyacinth-red  to  chest- 
nut-brown ;  transparent  to  translucent.  Fuses  at 
168-180° ;  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether. 
The  mean  of  two  analyses  yielded:  Carbon,  81  '5; 
hydrogen,  11'05;  sulphur,  4'4;  oxygen,  3'05=100, 
which  approaches  very  closely  to  the  composition 
of  tasmanito  (q.  v.). 

trln'-ket  (1),  Hrin-kette,  s.  [A  word  of  doubt- 
ful origin.  Skeat  considers  it  to  be  the  same  as 
Mid.  Eng.  trenket\  trynket=a  knife,  a  toy-knife, 
from  Fr.  trencher=io  cut.] 

*1.  A  knife,  a  tool,  an  implement. 

"  What  husbandlie  husbands,  except  they  be  fooles,     ^ 

But  handsom  have  storehouse  for  trinkets  and  toolew. 
Tusser:  flttshattdry. 

2.  A  small  ornament,  as  a  jewel,  a  ring,  or  the 
"thing  of  no  great  value;  any  small  article ; 


trioclahedral 

trln  -kSt(2),s.  fFr.,prob.  from  Lat.  tres= three; 
Sp.  Irinquato;  Ital.  trinchettn.] 

Naut.:  The  royal  or  topgallant  sail;  the  upper 
sail  in  a  ship. 

"Suddenly  with  a  great  gust  the  trinket  and  the  mizen 
were  rent  asunder." — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  411. 

*trln  -ket,  v.  i.  [Prob.  from  trinket  (I),  B.]  To 
bargain,  to  negotiate;  to  hold  secret  communica- 
tion ;  to  have  private  intercourse ;  to  intrigue. 

"In  the  court  of  Herod  by  their  tricks  and  trinketttny 
between  party  and  party,  and  their  intriguing  it  with 
courtiers  and  court  ladies,  they  had  upon  the  matter  set 
the  whole  court  together  by  the  ears.  —  South:  Sermons, 
vol.  vi.,  ser.  3. 

•trlfl  -ket-gr,  subst.  [Eng.  rrtnfcec.v.  ;-er.]  One 
who  trinkets  or  intrigues ;  one  who  carries  on  secret 
petty  dealing;  an  intriguer,  a  trafficker. 

*trln'-ket-rf ,  subst.  [English  trinket  (1), s. ;  -ry.] 
Ornaments  of  dress ;  trinkets  collectively. 

"No  trinketry  on  front,  or  neck,  or  dress." 

Southey:  Curse  of  Kehama,  xiii. 

*trln'-kle,  v.  i.  [A  frequent,  from  trinket,  v. 
(q.  v.).]  To  tamper;  to  treat  secretly  or  under- 
hand ;  to  trinket. 

*trl-n5c'-tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  (ri=three,  and 
nox  (genit.  noctt*)=a  night.]  Comprising  three 
nights. 

*trl-nd'-da,  s.  [Latin  (ri=three,  and  nodus=n 
knot.]  An  old  land  measure  equal  to  three  porches. 

•trinoda-necessltaa,  s.  A  term  signifying  the 
throe  services  due  to  the  king  in  Anglo-Saxon  times 
in  respect  of  tenure  of  lands  in  England,  for  the 
repair  of  bridges  and  highways,  the  building  and 
repair  of  fortresses,  and  expeditions  against  the 
king's  enemies. 

trl-no  -dal,  a.    [TEINODA.] 

Bot. :  Having  three  nodes  only.  Used  spec,  of  a 
peduncle  supporting  the  cyme  of  a  monocotyledon. 

trl-n6  -ml-al,  a.  &.  s.  [Gr.  <rf-=three,  and  none 
=  a  division ;  nemo=to  divide,  to  distribute.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Alg.:  Consisting  of  three  terms,  connected  by 
the  signs  +  or  —  ;  thus,  a  +  6  +  c,  xl  +  2xy  +yi  are 
trinomial  expressions. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  algebraic  expression  consisting 
of  three  terms. 

trl-nom  -In-al,  a.  [Lat.  <rj=three,  and  nomen 
(genit.  nominis)  =  &  name.]  The  same  as  TRINOMIAL 
(q.v.). 

trl-nu-cle  -I-dS8,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  trinucle(us) ; 
Lat,  fern.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -idee.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Trilobita  (q.  v.),  with  four 
genera,  from  the  Lower  Silurian.  The  head-shield 
is  enormously  developed,  with  a  wide  margin,  or 
limb,  which  is  usually  perforated  by  rounded  pores : 
glabella  well  marked,  eyes  generally  wanting,  facial 
sutures  sometimes  absent,  body-rings  reduced  to  five 
or  six  in  number,  with  grooved  pleurae,  tail  large 
and  sub-triangular. 

tri-nu'-Cle-iis,  s.     [Pref.  tri-,  and  Lat.  nucleus.] 

Palceont.:  Thetype-genns  of  Trinucleida)  (q.v.). 
Body  distinctly  trilobed;  margin  of  head-shield 
composed  of  two  lamellae,  and  perforated  by  numer- 
ous foramina;  genal  angles  prolonged  into  con- 
spicuous spines,  usually  single,  but  forked  in 
Trinucleus  pongerardi;  glabella  prominent  and 
pear-shaped,  with  mere  traces  of  lateral  grooves; 
facial  sutures  rudimentary ;  cheeks  tumid,  and  gen- 
erally furnished  on  each  side  with  a  small  tubercle 
seemingly  representing  the  eyes;  body-rings  six; 
tail  triangular,  with  a  distinct  axis,  and  having  its 
margin  entire  and  striated. 

tri  -6,  tri  -6,  s.    [Ital.,  from  Lat.  (rec  =  three.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Three  united;  a  set  of  three;  a 
triad. 

"I  had  three  flies  on  the  cast— a  light  bumble,  a  black 
gnat,  and  a  yellow  dun — and  whichever  of  the  trio  sailed 
over  a  rising  fish  was  at  once  grabbed."—  Field,  Sept.  24, 
1887. 

II.  Music: 

1.  A  composition  for  three  voices  or  throe  instru- 
ments. 

2.  A  movement  in  J  time,  often  forming  a  part  of  a 
minuet  or  movement  in  minuet  form. 

3.  The  performers  of  a  trio  or  three-part  composi- 
tion. 

*trl-6t)  -&-lar,  *trl-8b  -6-lar-?,  a.  [Lat.  triob- 
olaris,  from  trt-=three,  and  o')o(us=an  obolus.  |  Of 
the  value  of  three  oboli,  or  throe  cents ;  henco,mean 
paltry,  worthless. 

"Any  Iriobolarii  pasquiller  .  .  .  any  sterquilinpus 
rascal,  is  licensed  to  throw  dirt  in  the  fuces  of  sovereign 
princes."— Howell:  Letters,  bk.  ii.,  let.  48. 

tri  oc-ta-he  -dral,  a.  [Prof,  tri-,  and  Eng.  octa- 
hedral (q.  v.).] 

Crystall.:  Presenting  three  ranges  of  faces,  one 
above  another,  each  range  containing  eight  faces. 


bfll     b6y;'   pgut.    Jtfwl;     cat.    .ell.    chorus,     chin,    bench;    go,    feem;     thin,    this;     sin.    as;     expect.    Xenophon.    exist    ph  =  f . 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -stem  =  snun;     ,lon,     -slon  =  zbun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -We.     -die,      &c.  -bel.     del. 


trioctile 

*trl-6c  -tile,  s.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Bug.  octile.'} 

AstroL:  An  aspect  of  two  planets  with  regard  to 
the  earth,  when  they  are  three  octants  or  eight 
parts  of  a  circle,  that  is  135  degrees,  distant  from 
each  other. 

tri-oc-to-he  -dral,  a.    [TRIOCTAHEDRAL.] 

tri-d'-dl-a,  *.  [Or.  trlodous— with  three  teeth, 
pref.  tri-,  ua  Gr.  odous=-A  tooth.] 

Bot.:  Heath-grass;  a  genus  of  Avenese.  Panicle 
racemed ;  spikelets  few,  terete,  with  two  to  four 
fertile  florets ;  upper  flower  imperfect.  Flowering 
glumes  convex,  three- toothed,  keeled,  three-nerved ; 
palea  ciliate ;  scales  broad,  fleshy ;  stigmas  feath- 
ery :  ovary  stalked.  Six  species,  all  from  the  old 
world. 

tri  -6  don,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  odous  (genit. 
odontos)=&  tooth.  Named  from  the  fact  that  the 
upper  jaw  is  divided  by  a  suture  in  the  middle, 
while  the  lower  jaw  is  entire,  the  fish  apparently 
having  three  large  white  teeth.] 

Ichthy.:  The  sole  genus  of  Triodontina  (q.  v.), 
with  a  single  species,  Triodon  buraariun,  from  tin- 
Indian  Ocean. 

trl-d-d5n-tl  -na,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  triodon 
(genit.  triodont(is) ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -in<i.\ 

Ichthy.:  A  group  of  Gymnodontes.  Tail  rather 
long,  with  separate  caudal  fin  ;  abdomeu  dilatable 
into  a  very  large,  compressed,  pendent  sac :  upper 
jaw  divided  by  a  median  suture,  lower  simple. 

tri-CB'-9l-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  fri-,  and  Greek  oikos=a 
house.] 

Botany :  Plants  having  the  male  flowers  on  one 
individual,  the  females  on  another,  and  hermaphro- 
dites on  a  third. 

trl-CB'-clous,  a.    [TRKECIA.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  arrangement  of  flowers  seen  in 
the  Tricecia  (q.  v.) ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tricecia. 

trl-ce  -CiOUS-lyS  adv.    [Eng.  triaecious;  -ly.] 

Bot. :  After  the  manner  of  the  Trioacia  (q.  v.). 

trioeciously-hermaphrodite,  *. 

Bot.:  Trimorphic. 

tri-ce-nan-thy1!  -9.  mine,  *.  [Prefix  tri-;  Eng. 
(rnanthyl,  and  amine.]  [TRIHEPTILAMINE.] 

tri-ole,  «.    [Fr.] 

Mustc:  A  triplet. 

tri  -6-let,  tri  -6-let,  s.    [Fr.,  dimin.  of  trio.'} 

1.  A  triplet;  three  notes  played  in  the  time  of  two 
of  the  same  name. 

2.  A  poem  of  eight  lines,  on  two  rhymes,  the  first 
line  being  repeated  as  the  fourth,  and  the  first  two 
as  the  seventh  and  eighth. 

"It  does  not  appear  that  any  critic  haa  noticed  that  the 
triolet  i*  a  condensed  rondel.  — Cornhilt  Magazine,  July, 
1877,  p.  64. 

tri-6  -ne§,  subst.  pi.  [Lat.  =  the  plowing-oxen ; 
hence,  the  constellation  of  the  Wain.] 

Astroti. :  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  seven 
principal  stars  in  the  constellation  Ursa  Major, 
popularly  called  Charles'  Wain. 

trl-6-nf  ch  -I-dse,    t  tri-6-n?$  -1-dse,    t  tri  6 
ny^9  -I-de§,  8.  pi.    [Mod.  Latin  trionyjc  (genit.  tri- 
onychis) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,  or  masc.  & 
fern,  -ides.] 

1.  Zoology:  Mud  or  Soft  Tortoises,  Fresh-water 
Turtles;  a  family  of  Chelonia,  with  three  genera. 
Shell  much  depressed,  covered  with  soft  skin,  and 
not  with  epidermic  plates;  digits  movable,  strongly 
webbed,  each  foot  with  only  three  sharp  claws, 
belonging  to  the  three  inner  of  the  five  digits,  as  in 
Crocodiles ;    head    retractile  within    the   buckler. 
The  jaws  are  covered  with  fleshy  lips,  and  the  snout 
is  produced    in    a    short  tube    bearing  the  nasal 
orifices,  and  enabling  the  animal  to  breathe  while 
the  rest  of  the  head  is  submerged  under  water. 
The  species  are  thoroughly  aquatic  and  carnivor- 
ous, and  inhabit  rivers,  streams,  and  arms  of  the 
sea,  in  the   hotter  parts  of  North  America,  Asia, 
and  Africa.    They  are  usually  light-colored  beneath, 
but  the  carapace  is  generally  mud-colored. 

2.  PalcEont.:  A    femur  from  the  Lias    has  been 
referred  by  Owen  to  this  family. 

trl-Sn'-JPx,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Greek  onyx  (genit. 
onychos)  =  a  nail,  a  claw.] 

1.  Zoology:  The  type-genus  of  Trionychidte, with 
seventeen  species,  having  the  range  of  the  family. 
Among  the  best  known  are  TrionyxferoX)  the  Soft- 
shelled  Tortoise,  from  the  United  States  and  Cen- 
tral America;  T.  javanicus,  the  Javanese,  and  T. 
ganqeticuSi  the  Gangetic  Trionyx ;  and  T.  niloticus, 
the  Nilotic  Trionyx,  which  attains  alength  of  three 
feet,  and  ia  of  great  use  in  keeping  down  the  num- 
ber of  crocodiles  by  devouring  their  eggs  and  young. 

2.  Palceont.:  Several  species  are  known,  from  the 
Eocene  onward. 

tri -6-pa, «.  [Gr.  friopi«=an  ear-ring  or  brooch 
with  three  drops.],- 

ZoQlogy:  A  genus  of  Doridee,  with  three  species, 
from  Norway  and  Britain,  ranging  from  low-water 
to  twenty  fathoms. 
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tri  -or,  s.    [Eng.  try;  -or.] 

Eny.  Law:  A  person  appointed  by  a  court  to 
examine  whether  a  challenge  to  a  panel  of  jurors. 
or  to  a  juror,  is  just. 

tri-os  -te-um,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Greek  oaf  eon  =  a 
bone.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Lonicerese.  Hairy,  perennial 
herbs,  with  connate  leaves,  a  tubular  corolla  swol- 
len at  the  base,  five  stamens,  ami  tlrupaceou>  fruit, 
generally  with  three  cells.  Triottvum  perfulintum. 
in  email  doses,  is  a  mild  cathartic,  ia  large  ones  it 
produces  vomiting.  Its  dried  ami  r<>a>te<l  berries 
have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee. 

tri-ox-a-mjfl-a-mlne,  subnt.  [Pref.  tri-;  En^r. 
ox  (y  gen),  and  aniylamine.l 

Chem.:  (CsHjjOJsN,  A  base  obtained  by  heating 
anhydrous  valeral-ammonia  to  13U4  in  a  sealed  tube 
for  eight  hours.  It  is  a  colorless  vUcid  oil,  having. 


tripe 


4.  A  Midden  stroke  or  catch  by  which  a  wrestler 
supplaut>  his  antagonist. 

"Or  by  the  pirdles  grasp'  d,  they  practise  with  the  hip, 
The  forward,  backward,  fall,  the  mar,  the  turn,  the 

trip."  Droyt'-n:   /'.,/yn/'"'«»,  *.  1. 


distilled  is  partially  decomposed  with  evolution  < 
ammonia. 

trl-OX  -Ide,  s.    [Pref.  trf-<  and  Eng.  with:] 
Chem.:  A  term  applied  to  an  oxide  in  which  one 
atom  of  the  metal  is  combined  with  three  atoms  of 
oxygen,  thus:  Chromium  trioxide,  CrO^. 

trloxlde  of  tungsten,  s.    [TTJXGSTIC-OXIDE.] 
tri-fcx-y-flt-llz  -a-rln,  8.    [Profs,  fri-,  oxy-,  and 
Eng.  alizarin.]    [PszuDOPURPURlN.] 

trip,  *trippe,  *tryp,u.  j.  &  t.  [A  lighter  form 
of  the  base  trap,  which  appears  in  tramp;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  trippen,  trappen=to  tread  under  foot; 
trippelen=to  trip,  to  dance;  Low  Ger.  trippfln—to 
trip;  Sw.  trippa;  Dan.  trippe~to  trip;  trip=& 
short  step ;  O.  FT  triper=to  tread  or  stamp  on.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  run  or   step  lightly;  to  move  with  short, 
light  steps;  to  move  the  feet  nimbly,  as  in  walking, 
dancing,  running,  <fec. 

"Many  nymphs  came  tripping  by.1* 

Shakesp.;  Sonnft  154. 
TT  Sometimes  followed  by  it.    [!T,  6.] 

"Come  and  trip  it  as  you  go, 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe." 

Milton.  L'Allegro. 

2.  To  move,  progress,  or  advance  lightly  orevenly. 
"Tripping    along    the  path  of  seeming  prosperity  aa 

though  no  harden  rested  upon  its  shoulders."— London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

:*.  To  take  a  journey  or  voyage ;  to  make  a  trip  or 
excursion. 

4.  To  stumble;  to  strike  the  foot  against  some- 
thing so  as  to  lose  the  step  and  nearly  fall ;  to  make 
a  false  step ;  to  lose  the  footinp. 

"Cold  Punch  tripped  twice  in  the  run  up."— Field.  Dec. 
6,1884.  • 

5.  To  make  a  false  move;  to  stumble,  to  err,  to 
go  wrong;  to  offend  against  morality,  propriety,  or 
rule. 

"Jenny  had  tript  in  her  time.'*  ' 

Tennyson:  The  Grandmother. 
*[  Sometimes  followed  by  on  or  upon. 
"He   sometimes    tripped  upon   his  facts."— Burroughs; 
Pepacton,  p.  126. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  To  cause  to  fall  by  striking  the  feet  suddenly 
from  under  a  person ;  to  cause  to  stumble  lose  the 
footing,  or  make  a  false  step,  by  striking  the  feet 
or  checking  their  free  action.    (Frequently  followed 
by  up.) 

"It  sometimes  tripped  me  up  with  a  large  root  it  sent 
out  like  a  foot." — Burroughs:  Pepacton,  p.  244. 

*2.  To  cause  to  fail ;  to  put  something  in  the  way 
of;  to  obstruct. 

"To  trip  the  course  of  law." 

8hakr*p.     Henry  /I*.,  Pt.  //.,  v  2. 

3.  To  catch  in  a  fault,  mistake,  or  offense;  to 
detect  in  a  false  step. 

"These  her  women  can  trip  me  if  I  err." 

SHukenp. .-  Cytnbeline,  v.  5. 

II.  Naut.:  To  loose,  as  an  anchor  from  the  bot- 
tom, by  its  cable  or  buoy-rope. 

"  We  coald  not  trip  the  bower  anchor  with  all  the  pur- 
chase we  could  make." — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  JEJC. 

trip  (!),«.    [TRIP,  r.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  light,  short  step;  a  lively  movement  of  the 
feet. 

2.  Hence  the  sound  of  such  a  step;  a  light  foot- 
fall. 

3.  A  short  voyage  or  journey ;  an  excursion  ;  as,  a 
pleasure  trip. 


5.  A  stumble  by  the  loss  of  foothold ;  a  striking  of 
the  foot  against  an  object. 

6.  A  failure,  a  mistake;  a  false  step  or  move;  a 
slitrht  error  arising  from  haste  or  want  of  considera- 
tion. 

"They  then,  who  of  each  trip  th'  advantage  take. 
Find  but  those  faults  which  they  want  wit  to  make." 
Itryden.     (To-hi., 

*7.  A  moment,  a  twinkling. 

"They'll  whip  it  up  in  the  trip  of  a  minute."— Gibber.- 
Pruvvketi  Husband,  p.  59. 

II.  Xniif.:  A  single  board  or  tack  in  flying  to 
windward* 

trip-hammer,  s.  A  hammer  tripped  on  its  axi^ 
by  the  contract  of  a  cam,  wiper,  or  tooth  with  the 
tail  of  the  helve;  a  tilt-hammer. 

trip-madam,  trick-madam,  .--. 

Rot.:  Sedum  reflexum,  a  stonecrop  with  reflex  CM! 
leaves.  There  are  two  varieties,  one  with  bright 
and  the  other  with  pale  yellow  flowers. 

trip -shaft,  s. 

Steam-eng.:  A  supplementary  rock-shaft,  used  in 
starting  an  engine. 

trip  (2),  s.    [Prob.  allied  to  troop  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  number  of  animals  together ;  a  flock  or  herd. 
(froth) 

*2.  A  body  of  men ;  a  troop. 

tri-pa'-lS-O-late,  a.  [Pref.  tri-;  Eng.  palruln 
(q.  v.l,  and  suff.  -ate.'} 

Bot.:  Consisting  of  three  pale?  or  pale*,  as  the 
flower  of  a  bamboo.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

trl-pang  ,  s.     TREPANG.] 

trl-parde  ,  trl-pa-relle  ,  s.  IFr.J  A  kind  of 
olive. 

tri-jpart'-Sd,   a.    [Pref.  tri-, 
and  Eng.  parted.] 

1.  Bot.:    Parted  into  three 
segments, 

2.  Her.:  Parted  into  three 
pieces.    Applicable  to  the  field 
as  well  as  to  ordinaries    and 
charges;  as,  triparted  in  pale, 
a  cross  triparted. 

*tri-part'-I-ble,  adjective. 
[Prefix  fri-.  and  English  part- 
ible    (q.    v.).]    Partible    or   divisible 
pieces  or  parts. 

trl-par'-ti-ent  (ti  as  shl),  a  [Lat.  frt= three, 
and  partiens,  pr.  par.  of  partior=to  divide.]  Divid- 
ing into  three  parts.  (Said  of  a  number  that 
divides  another  into  three  equal  parts,  as  2  with 
regard  to  6.) 

trl-part -ite,  *try-part-yte,  adj.  [Lat.  tri= 
three,  and  partitus,  pa.  par.  of  part  tor = to  divide; 
pars  (genit.  partut)=&  part;  Fr.  tripartit.] 

1.  Divided  into  three  parts ;  triparted. 

"The  division  then  of  conscience  in  respect  of  its  ob- 
ject is  tripartite."— Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience, 


m 

nil 

Cross  Triparted. 
into    three- 


ch.l. 


bk.i., 


2.  Having  three  corresponding  parts  or  copies. 

"The  cirographer  is  hee  that  hath  the  writte  of  coue- 
nant  with  the  concord  brought  vnto  him,  &  hee  maker  h 
indentures  tripartite,  whereof  two  are  deliuered  to  the 
partie  for  whose  vse  the  fine  is  acknowledged.  And  the 
third  part  is  reserued  with  him."— Smith:  Commonwealth, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  xv. 

: :.  Made  or  concluded  between  three  parties ;,  as» 
a  tripartite  treaty 

tripartite-leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  A  leaf  divided  nearly  to  the  base  into  three 
parts,  as  those  of  Bidens  tripartite  or  of  Ranun- 
culus aquatilis,  sub-species  tri- 
par  tit  us. 

tri-part  -ite-ljf,  adv.  [Eng. 
tripartite;  -ly.]  In  a  tripartite 
manner ;  by  a  division  into 
three  parts. 

trl-par-tl'-tion,  s.  [Prefix 
tri-,  and  Eug.  partition  (q.  v.).J 

1.  A  division  into  three  parts. 

2.  A  division  by  three,  or  the 
taking  of  the  third  part  of  any 
number  or  quantity. 

*tri-pas  -chal,  adj.    [Prefix 
tri-,  and  English  paschal  (q.  v.).] 
Passovers. 


Tripartite- leaf. 
Including  three 


tripe,  j s.  [Irish  fri'opoa=entrails;  Welsh  tripa  = 
the  intestines;  Bret.  siripen=tripe;  Fr.  tripe;  Sp. 
&  Port,  tripa;  Ital.  trippa.] 

I.  The  entrails  generally;  hence,  in  contempt, 
the  belly.  (In  these  senses  generally  used  in  the 
plural.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,     pot, 
or,     wore,    wplf,     wforJc,     who,    s6n;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,     cflr,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     se,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


tripe  de  roche 


L>.  The  largo  stomach  of  ruminating  animals  when 
jirrpared  tor  food. 

"How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe  finely  broil'dr" 

.sVuifces;,  .  Taminy  ufthe  flftnw,  iv.  3. 

tripe  de  roche,  s.  [Lit.=rock-tripe.]  A  vege- 
table substance  furnished  by  various  species  of 
(iyrophora  and  Umbilicaria  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Lichens.  It  is  extensively  used  as  an  article  of 
food  by  hunters  in  the  arctic  regions  of  North 
America,  and  is  nutritive,  but  bitter  and  purgative. 

tripe-man,  subst.  A  man  who  prepares  and  sells 
tripe. 

tripe-rock,  B.   [TRIPE  DE  ROCHE.] 

tripe-stone,  8. 

Mineral.  '  A  variety  of  anhydrite  (q.  v.),  found  in 
masses  with  a  corrugated  and  contorted  surface. 

*tripe-visaged,  adj.  Having  a  face  resembling 
tripe;  pale  or  sallow;  or,  perhaps  flabby  and  ex- 
pressionless. 

"Thou    .    .    .    tripe-fisageil  rascal."—  Xhakfip. :  Henry 

ir.,pt.  n.,  v.  4. 

*tri-pe'-dal,  a.  [ii&t.tripedalis,  from  (r/-  =  three, 
andpes  (genit.ped«)=a  foot.]  Having  three  feet. 

*trl-pen-nat-l-part  -ed.  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
pennatiparted  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.  (of  a  feather-veined  leaf):  Divided  nearly  to 
the  base  into  portions  which  are  themselves  twice 
again  similarly  divided. 

trl-pen-nat-I-sect  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
pennatiftected  (q.  v.)  ] 

Bot.:  Tripennatiparted  (q.  v.). 

*trl-per'-s6n-8.1,  a.  [Pref.(ri-,  and  Eng.  persona; 
(q.  v.).j  Consisting  of  three  persons. 

"The  tripersonal  Godhead."—  Milton:  Reform,  in  Eng., 
bk.  ii. 

*trl-per  -s&n-g.l-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  tripersonal;  -1st.] 
A  term  applied  to  a  believer  in  the  Trinity  ;  a  trmi: 
tarian. 

*trl-per-s6n-al -I-tf,  s.  [English  tripersonal; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  existing  in  three  per- 
sons in  one  godhead. 

"Terms  of  trinity,  triniunity,  co-essentiality,  triper- 
sonaliti/,  and  the  like." -Milton:  Of  Trite  Religion. 

*trlp -er-f .  s.  [Eng.  tripe;  -ry.]  A  place  where 
tripe  is  prepared  or  sold. 

trl-pet  -al-6id,  a.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  petaloid 

Bot. :  Appearing  as  if  furnished  with  three  petals 
(London)  •  consisting  of  six  parts,  an  outer  and  an 
inner  three,  the  former  green  and  small,  the  latter 
colored  like  petals. 

*tri-pet-a-16T-de-se,s.pi.  [Pref.  tri-;  Gr.petalon 
=  a  leaf;  eidos  =  form,  and  Latin  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff. 

Bot.:  The  sixth  order  in  Linnteus'  Natural  Sys- 
tem. Genera:  Butomus,  Alisina,  Sagittaria. 

tri-pet  -al-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  petalous 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot . :  Having  three  petals. 

trl-phse  -na,  try-phae  -na,  s.  [Gr.  fn's=thrice, 
andpAomo=to  appear.] 

Entom.:  Yellow  Underwing  (q.  v.),  a  genus  of 
Xoctuidse.  Antennae  of  the  male  slightly  pubescent; 
abdomen  not  crested,  flattened,  terminating  in  a 
truncate  tuft  of  hair;  fore  wings  elongate,  thick; 
hind  wings  well  developed.  The  larva,  which  is 
called  the  Surface  grub,  thick,  larger  posteriorly. 
It  feeds  on  various  low  plants,  and  the  chrysalis  is 
subterranean. 

tri  -phane,  s.  [Gr.  fr«pftanes=appearing  thrice 
or  three-fold  ] 

Min. .  The  same  as  SPODUMENE  (q.  v.). 

tri-phan'-lte,  s.    [English  triphan(e) ;  suff.  -ite 

Mining:  A  compact,  reddish  mineral  substance, 
accompanying  large  crystals  of  analcime  at  the 
Kilpatrick  Hills,  Dumbartonshire ;  supposed  to  be 
a  variety  of  cluthalite  (q.  v.).  Composition  unde- 
termined. 

tri-pha'-s.I-a,  s.  [Gr.  <r»p/iastos=threo-fold.  So 
named  because  the  calyx  is  three-toothed,  and  there 
are  three  petals.  (Paxton.)] 

Bot  :  A  genus  of  Aurautiacepe.  Stamens  six, 
ovary  stalked,  style  thick.  Reduced  now  to  one 
species,  though  three  others  were  formerly  included 
in  it.  Triphasia  aurantiola  (  =  Limonia  trifoliatu) 
is  a  spiny  shrub,  the  leaves  with  threoovate  leaflets, 
has  white,  sweet-scented  flowers,  and  small  yellow 
berries,  which  have  an  agreeable  orange  taste.  It 
is  a  native  of  southern  China,  but  is  now  cultivated 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  in  European  gar- 
dens. 

trlph -thong  (or  ph  asp),  8.  [Gr.  fri-=three, 
andphthongae=a  sound.]  A  combination  of  three 
vowels  in  a  single  syllable,  forming  a  simple  or  com- 
pound sound ;  a  group  of  three  vowel  characters, 
representing  combinedly  a  single  or  monosyllabic 
sound,  as  eau  in  beau,  eye,  &c. ;  a  trigraph 
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trlph-thon  -gal  (or  phas  p),  a.  [Eng.  triph- 
thong; -a/.]  Pertaining  to, consisting  of,  orof  the 
nature  of  a  triphthong. 

trlph  -jMine,  trlph  -J'-lite,  ».  [Pref.  tri-;  Gr. 
phyi«= family  or  stock,  and  suff.  -ine,  -ite  (Mm.) ; 

'  .Win. :  A  mineral  of  somewhat  limited  distribu- 
tion. Crystallization,  orthorhombic ;  hardness,  5'U ; 
specific  gravity, '3-54  -  3'6 ;  luster,  subresinous ; 
color,  greenish-gray,  sometimes  bluish.  Composi 
tion:  A  phosphate  of  the  protoxides  of  iron, 
manganese,  and  lithium,  with  the  formula 
(FeO,MnO,LiO)3POr,.  Like  all  minerals  contain- 
ing protoxide  of  manganese,  it  is  liable  to  altera- 
tion by  oxidation  and  hydra  tion;  hence  the  miner- 
als heterosite,  pseudotriplite,  alluandite,  and 
melanchlore. 

tri-phfl  -lous,  o.  [Gr.  f  ripftyi(os=three-leaved ; 
pref.  tri-  and  phyllon~a  leaf.] 

Botany  • 

1.  Having  three  leaves. 

2.  Having  the  leaves  disposed  in  whorls  of  three, 
tri -ph^S-ltes,  s.  pi.    [Pref.    fri-;    Gr.  physis= 

nature,  and  Eug.  snff.  -ite.] 

Ch.  Hist,  (pi.) :  The  name  given  to  those  prelates 
who,  at  the  councils  of  Toledo  (A.  D.  684, 688)  carried 
their  opposition  to  the  Monophysites  and  Monotho- 
lites  to  such  an  extent  as  to  profess  belief  in  a  third 
nature  in  Christ,  resulting  from  the  union  of  the 
divine  and  human  natures. 

trl-pln  -nate,  a.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  [Eng.  pinnate 

Botany  (of  a'bipinnate  leaf) :  Having  the  leaflets 
themselves  again  pinnate,  as  those  of  Thalictrum 
minus 

trl-pln -nate-lf ,  adi:    [Eng.  tripinnate ;  -ly.] 

Bot. :  In  a  tripinnate  manner. 

tri-pln-nat'-l-fld,  adj.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  English 
pinnatifid  (q.  v.).] 

Botany :  Three  times  divided  in  a  pinnatifid  man- 
ner. 

tri-pln-nat  -I-sect,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  English 
pinnatisect  (q.  V.).] 

Bot. :  Parted  to  tne  base  tripinnately. 

trip  It  -9,-ka,  s.    [Pali=the  triple  basket.] 

Buddhism:  The  three  classes  into  which  the 
Buddhist  sacred  writings  are  divided,  viz.,  the 
Sutras,  the  Vinaya,  and  the  Abidharma. 

trlp-lar  -e-EB,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  triplar(is) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Polygonaceee. 

trlp-lar-Is,  s.  [Latin=threefold,  triple,  from 
triplus=tTirj\Q ;  so  named  because  the  parts  of  the 
fructification  are  disposed  in  threes.] 

Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Triplarea?  (q.  v.). 
Trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate,  shortly-stalked, 
entire  leaves,  with  short  ochrete,  inflorescence 
racemose,  and  a  three-edged  nut  with  winged 
angles.  The  trunk  and  branches  of  Triplaris 
americana,  a  native  of  tropical  America,  are 
chambered,  and  servo  for  the  habitation  of  ants. 

*trl-pla  -Bian  (S  as  sh),  a.  [Greek  Jrip(osio8= 
thrice  as  many.]  Threefold,  triple,  treble. 

"  Being  triplasian  or  threefold,  according  to  their 
theology."— Cudieortli:  latell.  System,  p.  ""* 


trip  -16  (le  as  el),  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  triplus 
=  triple,  from  tri-  =  three,  and  plus,  related  to 
plenus=tul\;  Sp.  triple;  Ital.  fripio.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Consisting  of  three  united;  threefold. 

"The  triple-dog  had  never  lelt  his  chain." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  viii.  447. 

2.  Three  times  repeated ;  treble. 

"  If  then  the  iitheiat  can  have  no  imagination  of  more 
senses  than  five,  why  doth  he  suppose  that  a  body  is  capa- 
ble of  more?  If  we  hud  double  or  triple  as  many  there 
might  be  the  same  suspicion  for  a  greater  number  with- 
out end." — Bentley. 

*3.  One  of  three ;  third. 

"  Which     .  .  he  bade  me  store  up  as  a  triple  eye, 
Safer  than  mine  own  two,  more  dear." 

Shakesp  :  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  11.  1. 

*B.  As  subst. :  The  treble  part  in  music. 
"Againe  he  heard  that  wondrous  htirmonie, 
Of  songs  and  sweet  complaints  of  louer'skinde, 
The  humane  voices  sung  a  triple  hie." 

Fairefaz:  Goilfi-eu  of  Boulogne,  ivill.  a. 

Triple  Alliance, «. 

1.  A  treaty  entered  into  by  Great  Britain,  Sweden, 
and  Holland  against  Louis  XIV.,  in  1668. 

2.  A  treaty  between  Great   Britain,  trance,  and 
Holland  against  Spain,  1717. 

3  An  alliance  between  Great  Britain,  Kussia,  ana 
Austria,  against  France,  Sept.  28,  1798. 

4.  An  alliance  between  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Italy,  against  France  and  Russia,  in  1887. 


triplex 

triple-counterpoint,  s. 

Music :  A  counterpoint  in  three  parts,  so  contrived 
that  each  part  will  serve  for  bass,  middle,  or  upper 
part  as  required, 

triple-crown,  s.   The  crown  or  tiara  worn  by  the 

popes.      [TlAKA.J 

triple-crowned,  adject.  Having  three  crowns; 
wearing  a  triple-crown,  as  the  Pope. 

triple-headed,  a.    Having  three  heads;  as  the 
triple-headed  dog,  Cerberus. 
triple-Ingrain  carpet,  s.   [THREE-PLK  CAEPET.] 

triple-nerved,  a. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  TRIPLE-RIBBED  (q.  v.) . 

triple-ribbed,  a. 

Bot.  (of  a  leaf) :  Haying  three  ribs,  of  which  the 
two  lateral  ones  emerge  from  the  middle  one  a 
little  above  its  base.  Akin  to  three-ribbed,  in 
winch,  however,  the  three  ribs  are  all  unconnected 
and  proceed  from  the  base. 

triple-salt,  *. 

Chem.:  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  salts  con- 
taining three  different  bases,  such  as  microcosmic 
salt,  Na(NH«)HPO4.  ( Watts.) 

triple-spot  pug, «. 

Entom. :  A  geometer  moth,  Eupithecia  trisianata, 
a  small  ochrey-gray  moth,  with  three  black  spots, 
giving  origin  to  as  many  black  lines.  The  larva 
Feeds  on  Angelica  sylvestris.  (Newman.) 

triple-spotted  clay,  s. 

Entom.:  A  night-moth,  Noctua ditrapezium.  It  is 
of  a  dark  rosy-brown  color. 

triple-star, «. 

Astronomy :  A  star  which,  under  a  powerful  tele- 
scope, is  resolved  into  three,  often  of  different 
colors.  Gamma  Andromeda}  is  a  triple-star.  Its 
principal  constituent  is  of  the  third  magnitude, 
and  of  an  orange-yellow  color.  The  two  others 
seem  like  a  single  one  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
magnitude ;  both  are  bluish. 

triple-time,  «. 

Music  •  Time  of  throe  beats,  or  three  times  three 
beats  in  a  bar,  indicated  in  the  signature  of  the 
movement,  thus  ?=three  minims  (or  their  equiva- 
lent in  time  value)  in  a  bar;  |=three  quavers  (or 
their  equivalents  in  time)  in  a  bar;  with  the  less 
usual  j,  S.  and  A  signatures,  which  mark  what  is 
usually  called  Compound  Triple-time. 

Hriple-tree,  «.  The  gallows,  from  the  two  posts 
and  cross-beam  of  which  it  was  composed.  [TY- 
BURN-TREE.] 

"A  wry  mouth  on  the  triple-tree  puts  an  end  to  all  dis- 
course about  us." — T.  Brown:  Works,  iii.  68. 

"triple-turned,  a.  Three  times  faithless ;  thrice 
faithless.  (Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv. 
12.) 

trip  -le  (le  as  el),  «•  t.  &  i.    [TRIPLE,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  treble,  threefold,  or  thrice  as  much,  as 
many,  or  as  great ;  to  treble. 

"The  rents  of  many  highland  estates  have  been  tripled 
and  quadrupled."— Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations. 

2.  To  bo  three  times  as  great  or  as  many. 
"Their  losse    .    .    .    did  triple  ours,  as  well  in  quality 

as  in  quantity."— Hachlnyt:  Voyages,  ii.  140. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  increase  threefold. 

trip  -let,  s.  &  a.  [From  triple,  as  doublet  from 
double.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  collection  or  sot  of  three  things  of  a  kind,  or 

2.  One  of  three  children  at  a  birth.     (Colloq.) 

3.  (PI.):  Three  children  at  a  birth. 
II.  Technically: 

1  Music  '  A  group  of  three  notes  performed  in  the 
time  of  two.  The  triplet  is  generally  indicated  by  a 
slur  and  the  figures. 

2.  Optics:    Any  arrangement  of  three   lenses  m 
combination,  either  as  eye-piece  or  objective. 

3.  Poetry:    Three   verses   or  lines   rhyming   to- 
gether. 

B.  As  adj.:  Triple;  consisting  of  three. 

"  I  frequently  make  use  of  triplet  rhymes,  and  for  the 
same  reason  because  they  bound  the  sense;  and,  there- 
fore I  generally  join  these  two  licenses  ogether,  ana 
make  the  last  verse  of  the  triplet  a  Pindaric."-Dn,<ien: 
Virgil's  ^Eneid.  (Dedic.) 

trip  -lex,  s.    [Lat.=threefold.]    [TRIPLICATE.] 

1.  ^Tho  name  originally  given  to  a  third  part  when 
added  to  two  other  parts,  one  of  which  was  a  canto 


boll,    bfiy;     povit,    jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin.    09;     «pect    .Xeno.^on'  el 

-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -Won.      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious.     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -We.     -die.    &c.  -  bel. 


triplicate 


fermo.  the  other  a  counterpoint.  This  additional 
part  was  generally  the  upper  part,  hence  the  word 
treble  or  triplex  camo  to  be  applied  to  the  canto 
primo. 

2.  A  motet  or  other  composition  in  three  parts. 

3.  Triple-time. 

"The  trijtlex  is  a  good  tripping  measure."-  -  - 
Tae(ftli  Xiakl,  v. 

trip  -ll-ca,te,  *trip-li-cat,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  triiili. 
catus,  pa.  par.  of  triulico=to  make  threefold,  t» 
treble,  from  triplex  (genitive  frtp{iru)  =  tlirprfi>lil. 
treble,  from  tri= three,  and plico= to  fold,  to  weave.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Made  thrice  as  much  ;  trebled,  threefold. 
*2.  Three  in  number. 

"Which  brought  certain  expeditions  triplicat;  the  one 
unto  the  prothonotary  Gambora,  the  other  unto  Gregory 
de  Lassalis,  and  the  third  unto  me." — Burnet:  Kecords. 
vol.  i.,  bk.  ii.,  No.  4. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

*1.  Something  consisting  or  composed  of  three 
parts  or  divisions. 

"My  triplicate  of  pleasure  knows  ilanperourt  as  well  as 
delightful  features." — Scribiier'a  Magazine,  August.  1887, 
p.  607. 

2.  A  third  paper  or  thing  corresponding  to  two 
others  of  the  same  kind. 

triplicate-ratio,  .-•. 

Math. :  The  ratio  of  the  cubes  of  two  quantities ; 

63 
thus  the  triplicate  ratio  of  o  to  6  is  — .  Similar  v(.l- 

o> 

umes  are  to  each  other  in  the  ratio  of  their  homol- 
ogous lines. 

triplicate-ternate,  a. 

Bot. :  Thrice  ternate ;  triternate. 

trlp-ll-ca'-tion,  8.  [Lat.  triplicatio,  from  trip- 
licatus,  pa.  par.  of  triplico—to  treble.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of   trebling  or   making 
threefold,  or  adding  three  together. 

"Triplication  of  the  same  diameter  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty." — Glanvill:  Scepsis. 

2.  Civil  Law:  The   same   as  SUE-REJOINDER   in 
common  law  (q.  v.). 

trl-plic'-I-t?,  s.  [Fr.  triplicitt,  from  Latin  tri- 
plex (genit.  triplicis}  =  triple.  J 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  triple 
or  threefold ;  trebleness. 

"Affect  not  duplicities  nor  triplicitics,  nor  any  certain 
number  of  parts  in  your  division  of  things."—  Watts: 
Logic. 

2.  Astrol. :  The  division  of  the  signs  according  to 
the  number  of  the  elements,  each  division  consist- 
ing of  three  signs.    [TEIUON.] 

trlp-ll-c5s  -tate,  trip  -II  nSrved,  adj.  [Latin 
triplex  (genit.  triplicis)=threetv\d,  and  Eug.  cos- 
tate;  nerved.} 

Bot.:  Triple-ribbed  (q.  v.) ;  triply  ribbed. 

trip -lite,  s.  [Gr.  triplous=  three-fold  ;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.);  Ger.  eisenpecherz,  triplit;  Fr,  manyanese 
phosphate  ferrifere.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring  only 
in  imperfect  crystals.  Hardness,  4-5'5;  specific 
gravity,  3'44-3'8 ;  luster,  resinous  to  adamantine ; 
color,  shades  of  brown  to  black ;  streak,  yellowish- 
gray  to  brown.  Composition :  Phosphoric  acid, 
32'7 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  16'6 ;  protoxide  of  manga- 
nese, 32'2 ;  iron.6'4;  magnesium,  1'8;  calcium,  1*5; 
fluorine,  8'8= 100,  which  corresponds  with  the  typi- 
cal formula  3ROPO5  +  EF. 

trlp-lo-blas'-tlc,  adj.  [Gr.  <ripZo«s=threefold, 
triple,  and  blastos=a  sprout,  shoot,  or  sucker.] 

Embryol. :  Of,  belonging,  or  relating  to  the  triple 
division  in  the  blastoderm  outside  the  yolk  in  the 
ovum  of  mammals,  birds,  &c.  Previous  to  segmen- 
tation the  blastoderm  is  single,  then  a  bilaminar 
arrangement  arises ;  finally  it  separates  into  outer, 
middle,  and  inner  blastodermic  membranes :  The 
ectoderm,  mosoderm,  and  endoderm ;  called  by 
Foster  and  Balfonr  the  epiblast,  mesoblast,  and 
hypoblast.  (Quain.) 

trlp'-lb-clase,  subst.  [Gr.  fripZ<ms=triple,  and 
klasis— cleavage ;  Ger.  triploklos.  J 

Min.:  The  same  as  THOMSONITE  (q.  v.). 

trlp-lo-I -dlte,  «.  [English  triplite;  Gr.  eidos= 
form,  and  suff.  -ite  (3fin.).] 

Mineral, :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  found  in  distinct 
crystals,  also  fibrous,  divergent,  massive;  crystals 
with  vertical  striations.  Hardness,  4'5-5;  specific 
gravity,  3'697 ;  luster,  vitreous  to  adamantine ;  color, 
yellowish  to  reddish-brown,  wine-yellow,  hyacinth- 
red;  streak,  grayish-white;  fracture,  sub-con- 
choidal.  Composition :  Phosphoric  acid,  31'91 ;  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  16'18;  protoxide  of  manganese, 
47-86;  water,  4'U5= 100.  Formula,  R3P,O8  +  R(OH)>. 
where  R=Fe,Mn.  Found  at  Branchfield,  Fairfleld 
County,  Connecticut,  associated  with  various  other 
minerals  new  to  science,  in  a  vein  of  albite  granite. 


Tripod. 


increase  the 
force  of  the  pro- 
phetic sounds 
which  came  from 
the  earth;  b.  Flat 
slab  on  which  the 
priestess  sat. 
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trip  -lo-p^f,  s.  [Gr.  /r/;»/ot«  =  threefold,  and  ops 
=  the  eyr.  | 

Optics  d-  Pat  hoi.  :  An  affection  of  the  eye  which 
causes  objects  to  be  seen  triple.  It  i-  much  rarer 
than  diplopy  (q.  v.).  and  the  third  image  is  exceed- 
ingly faint.  (Ganot.) 

trip  -13?,  ad  i'.  [Eug.  trip(le),  a.  ;  -///.]    In  a  triple 

manner  or  degree  ;  trebly. 
triply-ribbed,  a.    [TRIPLE-RIBBED.] 
tri  -pod,  Hrl-pode,  s.  &  a.   [Latin  tripu*  (geuit. 

tripod  is),  from  Qr*tripO%u  (geuit.  fripodos)=lln  n- 

footed,  a  tripod,  from  tri-  =  three,  and  pous  (genit. 

l>odos)  —  a.  foot;  Sp.  &  Ital.  tripode.] 

A.  As  substantive; 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  three-legged  seat  or  table. 

2.  A  pot  or  caldron  used  for  boiling  meat,  and 
either  raised  upon  a  thre^-leggis!  frame  or  stand,  or 
made  with  three  feet  in  the  same 

piece  with  itself. 

3.  A  three-legged  support  for  a 
table,  chair,  surveyor's  compass, 
candelabrum,  brazier,  or   other 
object. 

II.  Class.  Antiquity  :  A  bronze 
altar,  having  three  legs  or  feet, 
and  frequently  also  three  rings 
at  the  top  to  serve  as  handles.  A 
tripod  was  ono  of  the  attributes 
of  Apollo,  and  originated  in  the 
custom  of  seating  the  pythoness, 
or  prophesying  priestess,  in  a 
triple-footed  seat,  over  the  vapor 
which  ascended  from  a  mystic 
cavern  at  Delphi,  and  which  was 
believed  to  have  the  power  of 
producing  sacred  inspiration, 
and  the  ability  of  foretelling 
future  events.  Highly  orna-  «.  Caldron  of  thin 
mented  tripods  of  similar  form,  bronze,  supposed 
made  of  precious  metals,  were 
given  as  prizes  at  the  Pythian 
and  Nemean  games  and  else- 
where, and  were  frequently 
placed  by  grateful  worshipers  as 
votive  offerings  in  the  temples  of 
different  gods. 

"Within  the  circle  arms  and  tripods  lie." 

Drydeu:   ViruiC*  &»eid.  v.  14C. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  three  legs  or  supports. 

"  These  tripod  .  .  .  dolmens  .  .  .  never  had,  or 
could  have  had,  walls."  —  Fergusaon:  Rude  Stone  Monu- 
ments, p.  45. 

2.  Three  feet  long. 

"  Its  tripod  sentences  tired  my  ear."  —  Miss  Edyetrorth: 
Helen,  ch.  vii. 

IT  Tripod  of  life  : 

Physiot.  :  The  term  used  by  Bicliat  for  the  brain, 
heart,  and  lungs. 

*tri-po  -dl-an,  s.    [Seodef.] 

Music:  An  ancient  stringed  instrument  in  form 
resembling  the  Delphic  tripod,  whence  its  name. 

trip  -6-djP,  s.    [TRIPOD.] 

Proa.  :  A  series  of  three  feet. 

*tri-p6int  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  pointed.] 
Having  three  points. 

"  The  tripointed  wrathful)  violence  of  the  dead  dart." 
Sylvester;  The  Lawet  487. 

.trIp'-6-ll,  trip  -6-lite,  subat.  [After  Tripoli,  in 
North  Africa,  where  it  is  found  in  large  quantities  ; 
Ger.  tripel.] 

1.  Min.  &  Petrol.:  A  siliceous  deposit,  first  shown 
by  Ehrenberg  to  consist  almost  wholly  of  the  cast- 
off  shells  of  Diatoms.    Sometimes  found  in  deposits 
of  considerable  thickness,  and  extendingover  many 
miles  of  country;   mostly  earthy,  but  sometimes 
very  hard  and  compact. 

2.  Geol.  £  PalcEont.  :  The  diatoms  in  a  stratum  of 
tripoli  at  Bilin  in  Bohemia,  where  it  is  fourteen 
feet  thick,  are  mainly  of    the    genus    (iaillonella 
(q.  v.). 

3.  Com  m.  :  Tripoli  was  first  imported  from  Trip- 
oli itself,  but  has  since  been  found  in  many  other 
places.    It  is  employed  for  polishing  metals,  mar- 
bles, glass,  and  other  hard  bodies.    [TRIPOLI-POW- 
DER.] 

tripoli-powder,  subst.  A  pulverulent  substance 
imported  from  Germany  to  be  used  as  material  for 
the  polishing  of  steel.  Like  tripoli,  it  is  composed 
mainly  of  diatoms. 

tripoli-  slate,  s. 

Petrol.:  A  tripolite  (q.  y.)  which,  from  varying 
causes,  has  assumed  a  laminated  or  slaty  texture. 
Sometimes  contains  much  clay,  &c. 

Trip  -6-line,  a.    [Seedef.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tripoli,  a  state  and  city  in 
North  Africa. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  mineral  tripoli. 


trippkeite 


Trl-pol'-I-tan,  a.  &  «.    [See  def.] 

A.  A*<n?j.:  Relating  or  belonging  to  the  town  or 

.-tatc  of  Tripoli. 

B.  Assufist.:  \  native  or  inhabitant  of  Tripoli. 
tri'-pos,  s.    [TRIPOD.] 

*1.  A  tripod  fq.  v.). 
"And  from  the  tripos  rushed  a  bellowing  sound." 

Dnjilt'ii.    Viryifn  AZneid,  iii.  124. 

2.  A  word  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
used  successively  in  a  number  of  different  senses  to 
signify  an  examination  for  honors,  also  a  tripos 
paper,  or  one  who  prepares  such.  (Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, Eng.) 

"Such    interest  as  is  now  attached  to  them   belongs 
rather  to  the  verses  than  to  the  list  of  the  several  tri/> 
(for  the  name  has  now  at  last  come  to  signify  degree 
examinations)  which  have  been  circulated  already  sever- 
ally."— C.   H'oflxn'orth:  Schola-  Acadtmic(f,  p.  20. 

trip  -pant,  a.    [TRIP,  v.] 

Her.:  A  term  applied  to  beasts  of  chase,  as  pas- 
sant is:  to  beasts  of  prey,  &c.  The 
animal  is  represented  with  the 
right  foot  lifted  up,  and  the  other 
three,  asitwere.uponthe  ground, 
as  if  trotting.  Counter  trippant 
is  when  two  animals  are  oorne 
trippantcontrary  ways,  as  if  pass- 
ing each  other  out  of  the  field. 

Hrippe.  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
A  small  piece  or  morsel.  [Gener- 
ally confined  to  speech  concern- 
ing cheese.] 


Trippant. 


"A  goddes  kichel,  or  a  trippe  of  cheese." 

Chaucer.-  C.  T.t  7,329. 

trip  -per,  8tttof.    [English  trip,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  trips  or  walkri  nimbly  ;  one  who  trips 
or  trips  up ;  a  dancer. 

"  Begone,  ye  sylvan  trippers  of  the  green 
Fly  after  niphi.  and  overtake  the  moon." 

Drydfii:  King  Arthur,  iv.  1. 

2.  An  excursionist. 

"The  unpromising  outlook  did  not  affect  the  attend- 
ance, which,  as  regards  its  day  trippers,  would  not  be 
stalled  off  by  weather."— Referee,  Oct.  80,  1887. 

H  Often  in  the  compound  cheap-tripper. 

trlpper-up,  s.    ( See  extract.) 

"Mr.  Wynne  E.  Baxter  has  probably,  through  his  voca- 
tion, aa  large  an  acquaintance  with  the  seamy  side  of 
metropolitan  life  as  most  people,  yet  even  he  was  puzzled 
when  a  witness  at  the  East  End  inquest  yesterday  alluded 
to  'trippera-up,'  as  though  everyone  should  know  them  «s 
they  would  bakers,  butchers,  grocers,  or  other  tradesmen. 
To  the  Coroner's  perplexed  question,  '  What  is  that  f '  In- 
spector Read  answered;  'A  man  who  trips  you  up  and  robs 
you.  If  you  make  a  noise  they  jump  on  you." — London 
Daily  Chronicle. 

trip  -pfet,s.    [TRIP.] 

Mach.:  A  projection  intended  to  strike  some 
object  at  regularly  recurrent  intervals.  A  cam, 
lifter,  toe,  wiper,  foot,  &c. 

trlp'-pl&g,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  8.    [TRIP,  t?.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Ord.  Language:  Quick,  nimble,  lively.     (See* 
extract  under  THIPLEX,  3.) 
2.  Her.:  The  same  as  TRIPPAXT  (q.  v.). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  one  who  trips. 
*'2.  A  light  dance. 

"  Here  be  without  duck  or  nod, 
Other  trippings  to  be  trod." 

Milton:  Comas,  %1. 

tripping-line, «. 

Naut.:  A  rope  used  in  lifting  a  spar  while  dip- 
engaging  it  from  its  usual  attachments,  previous 
to  sending  it  down. 

tripping-valve,  8.  A  valve  moved  recurrently 
by  the  contact  of  some  other  part  of  the  machinery. 

trlp'-plng-l?,  *trip-ping-lie,  adv.  [Eng.  trip- 
ping; ~ly.]  In  a  tripping  manner;  with  a  light, 
nimble,  and  quick  step;  nimbly;  with  rapid  but 
clear  enunciation;  fluently. 

"And  this  ditty,  after  me, 
Sing,  and  dance  it  trippingly." 
ShaJcesp.:  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  v.  2. 
ttrlp  -plst,  «.    [Eng.  trip.  v. ;  -ist.]    One  who  goes 
on  a  trip;  an  excursionist.     (Modern  slang.) 

"With  returning  appetite  came  the  desire  to  the  con- 
vivial ocean  trippiste  to  set  sail  atrain  tor  the  Mediter- 
ranean."— Modern  Society,  Jan.  16,  1886,  p.  117. 

tripp  -ke-Ite,  K.  [After  Dr.  Paul  Trippke,  the 
mineralogist  j  suff.  -ite  (Jffo.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  of  uncertain  chemical  compo- 
sition, occurring  in  small,  brilliant  crystals  with 
olivenite,  in  cavities  in  cuprite,  at  Copiapo,  Chili. 
Crystallization,  tetragonal;  color,  bluish  green.  A 
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tripsacum 

qualitative  examination  showed  that  it  was  essen- 
tially an  arsrnite  of  copper,  with  the  (OgaeSted 
formula  (n('uO,  As>O3) ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of 
E.  S.  Dana,  it  probably  requires  a  further  chemical 
investigation. 

trip -sa-cum,  s.  [Gr.  ?r/psis=rubbing,  friction; 
tri6o=torub.] 

Bol. :  A  genus  of  Rottboellew,  from  the  warmer 
parts  of  North  America.  Spikes  solitary  or  three 
together,  the  upper  male,  the  lower  female ;  male 
glume  two-flowered,  female  one-flowered.  ZVtofO- 
i-uiii  dactyloiiles,  the  Buffalo-grass  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Gania-grass  of  Mexico,  is  highly 
valued  as  fodder. 

trip  -sis,  s.    [Gr.,  from  rriio=to  rub.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  reducing  a  substance  to 
powder ;  trituration. 

2.  Med. :  The  process  of  shampooing  (q.v.). 

trip  -ter-oiis,  a.  [TRIPTERUS.]  Three-winged. 
(Said  of  a  leaf.) 

trlp'-ter-us,  s.  [Prefix,  tri-,  and  Gr.  pteron  =  a 
feather,  a  wing,  anything  winglike.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Fishes,  order  Saurodipter- 
ini,  from  the  Lower  Devonian. 

trlp-ter-jfg  -I-um,  s.  [Pref.  tri-, and  Gr.pteryg- 
i<m=a  fin.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Blenniidte,  with  numerous  spe- 
cies from  tropical  seas,  the  Mediterranean,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand.  There  are  three  distinct 
dorsal  fins,  the  two  anterior  spinous. 

trlp'-tlch,  s.    [TRIPTYCH.] 

trip-til  -I-6n,  «.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  ptilon=n 
feat her;  so  named  from  the  three  divisions  of  the 
pappus.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Nassaview.  Pretty  annual  Com- 
posites, sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens.  They 
are  used  in  South  America,  on  account  of  their  dry- 
ness,  as  everlasting  flowers. 

trlp-tSl-e-mse'-a,  «.  [Named  after  Trintolemos> 
an  Eleusinian,  who  spread  the  worship  of  Demeter, 
and  was  said  to  have  invented  the  plow.] 

Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  Dalbergieee,  reduced  by  Ben- 
tham  to  a  sub-genus  of  Dalbergia.  Known  species 
three,  all  from  Brazil.  Trees  or  woody  climbers, 
with  unequally-pinnate  leaves.  The  species  were 
formerly  believed  to  yield  the  rosewood  of  commerce. 
Now  the  greater  part  of  it  is  known  to  come  from 
Dalbergia  nigra. 

•trip '-tote,  s.  [Lat.  triptotum,  from  Gr.  triptoton, 
from  fri-= three,  andp<o(os=falling ;  ptosis=a  gram- 
matical case  of  a  word.] 

Gram. :  A  noun  having  three  cases  only. 

trlp'-tfch,  *trlp'-tfch-8n,  «.  [Gr.  triptychon, 
from  tri-  =three,  and  ptyx  (genit.  ptychos)=&  fold, 
a  folding.] 

1.  A    writing     tablet    in 
three  parts,  two  of  which 
might  be  folded    over  the 
middle  part;  hence,  some- 
times, a  book  or  treatise  in 
three  parts  or  sections. 

2.  A  picture,  carving,  or 
other   representation,  gen- 
erally on   panel,  with  two 
hanging  doors  or  leaves,  by 
which  it  could  be  closed  in 
front.    Triptychs  were  con- 
structed of  various  materi- 
als and  dimensions  j   ivory 
and    enameled     triptychs 
were  adorned  with  sacred 
subjectsandemblems.  They 
were   frequently   used    for 

altar-pieces.  The  central  figure  is  usually  complete 
in  itself.  The  subsidiary  designs  on  either  side  of 
it  are  smaller,  and  frequently  correspond  in  size 
and  shape  to  one-half  of  the  principal  picture. 

ttrl-pu  -dl-a-ryS  a.  [Lat.  rrtp«dittm=measured 
stamping,  a  leaping,  a  solemn  religious  dance.] 
Pertaining  to  dancing;  performed  by  dancing. 

ttrl-pu  -dl-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  tripudiatum,  sup.  of 
tripitdio=to  leap,  to  dance.]  To  dance. 

*trl-p_u-dl-a'-tion,  s.  [TEIPUDIATE.]  The  act 
of  dancing. 

"The  soule  of  man  .  .  .  dances  to  the  musicall  aires 
of  the  cogitations,  which  is  that  tripudiatnm  of  the 
nymphs." — Bacon:  On  Learning,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ziii. 

tri-p^r  -a-mld,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  pyramid 
(q.  v.J.J  A  kind  of  spar  composed  of  three-sided 
pyramids. 

tri-que  -tra  (pi.trl-qus  -trse),  s.  [Lat.  trique- 
tra=&  triangle.] 

1.  Anat.  (pi.):  Small,  irregularly-shaped  pieces 
of  bone,  principally  in  the  occipi to-parietal  sutu  re. 
First  observed  by  Wormius,  whence  they  are  often 
called  Wormian  Bones. 

2.  Archit. :  An  interlaced  ornament,  of  frequent 
occurrence  on  early  northern  monuments. 
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tri-que  -trous,  *trl-que  -tral,  a.  [Lat.  trique- 
trus=trianeular.J 

*1.  Ord,  Lang.:  Three-sided,  triangular;  having 
three  plane  or  concave  sides. 

2.  Botany :  Having  three  sides  or  angles.  Three- 
edged  (q. v.).  ' 

trl-ra  -dl-ate,  trl-ra  -dl-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  tri-, 
and  English  radiate,  radiated,}  Having  three  rays. 
(Omen.) 

trl-rect-an  -gu-lar,  o.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  English 
rectangular.]  Applied  to  a  spherical  triangle, 
whose  angles  are  all  right  angles. 

tri -reme,  s.  [Lat.  trir«»is=(s.)  a  trireme,  (a.) 
having  three  banks  of  oars :  tn'  =  three,  and  remus= 
an  oar;  Fr.  trireme;  Sp.  &  Ital.  trireme.] 

Classical  Antiq. :  A  galley  or  vessel  having  three 
ranks  or  benches  of  oars  on  each  side,  a  common 
class  of  war-ship  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
Greeks,  Carthaginians,  &c.  They  were  also  pro- 
vided with  large  square  sails, which  could  bo  raised 
during  a  fair  wind,  to  relieve  the  rowers.  When 
two  snips  engaged,  if  tolerably  well  matched,  the 
great  object  aimed  at  by  each  was,  either  by  run- 
ning up  suddenly  alongside  of  the  enemy,  to  sweep 
away  or  disable  a  largo  number  of  his  oars,  or,  by 
bearing  down  at  speed,  to  drive  the  beak  full  into 
his  side  or  quarter,  in  which  case  the  planks  were 
generally  stove  in,  and  the  vessel  went  down.  But 
if  one  of  the  parties  was  so  decidedly  inferior  in 
seamanship  as  to  be  unable  to  cope  with  his  autag- 


Triptych. 


Trireme. 

From  an  ancient  fresco  of  the  flight  of  Helen  and  Paris, 
discovered  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  Far- 
m-si- Gardens,  Rome. 

onist  in  such  manoeuvers,  he  endeavored,  as  he  ap- 
proached, to  grapple  with  htm,  and  then  the  result 
was  decided,  as  upon  land,  by  the  numbers  and 
bravery  of  the  combatants. 

"Some,  indeed,  fancy  a  different  original  of  these 
names,  as  that  in  the  triremes,  for  example,  either  that 
there  were  three  banks  one  after  the  other  on  a  level,  or 
three  rowers  sat  upon  one  bank;  or  else  three  men  tugged 
all  together  at  one  oar;  but  this  is  contrary,  not  only  to 
the  authority  of  the  classics,  but  to  the  figures  of  the 
triremes  still  appearing  in  ancient  monuments."—  Kennet: 
Antiquities  of  Rome,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iv. 

tri-rnom  bfiid  -al,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  English 
rhomboidal.]  Having  the  form  of  three  rhombs. 

*trl-sac-ra-men-tar'-l-an,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and 
Eng.  sacrameniarian.~] 

Church  History :  A  controversial  name  given  to 
those  Reformers  who  maintained  that  the  sacra- 
ments of  Baptism,  the  Lord's  Suppert  and  Penance 
were  necessary  to  salvation.  This  opinion  was  held 
by  some  Lutherans  at  Leipsic,  and  was  advocated 
in  England  in  the  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man, 
published  in  1536. 

trls-ag'-I-on,  s.  [Gr.  neut.  of  trisagios= thrice 
holy:  tr&=thrce,  and  Aa</tos=holy.]  One  of  the 
doxologies  of  the  Eastern  Church,  repeated  in  the 
form  of  versicle  and  responses  by  the  choir  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  liturgy,  and  so  called  from  the 
triple  recurrence  in  it  of  the  word  feag;os=holy. 

"Hereto  agrees  the  seraphical  hym  called  the  trisagion, 
Holy,  holy,  holy,  Ac.,  that  used  to  be  sung  in  all  churches 
throughout  the  Christian  world."—  Bp.  Bull:  U'orka,  Hi. 
968. 

Trl-sell  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Eccles.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  tris, 
and  schizo=to  cut.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  sect  of  Sabellian  heretics,  men- 
tioned by  St.  Augustine  as  maintaining  the  opinion 
that  the  Divine  nature  is  composed  of  three  parts, 
one  of  which  is  named  the  Father,  the  second  the 
Son,  and  the  third  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  that  the 
union  of  these  parts  constitutes  the  Trinity.  (Blunt.) 

trlse,  v.  t.    [TRICE.] 
Naut. :  To  haul  and  tie  up ;  to  trice. 
"  Did  softly  trine  them  with  long  pulleys  fastened  to 
the  beams." — Horth:  Plutarch;  Eumenea, 


tristichous 

tri  sect  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  <ri=three,  and  scctuK.  pa. 
par.  of  seco=to  cut.]  To  cut  or  divide  iuto  tlireo 
equal  parts. 

"Could  I  not  .  .  .  by  adding  water,  have  bisected  or 
fri**  'i-tril  a  drop." — DeQuincey:  Opium-eater,  p.  129. 

trl-sect  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [TRISECT.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Hot.:  Triad;  triparted  (q.  V.). 

tri-sec  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  fri— three,  and  sec(i'o=a 
cutting,  a  section.]  The  division  or  cutting  of  any- 
thing into  three  parts;  specif.,  in  geometry,  the 
division  of  an  angle  into  three  equal  parts.  The 
triscctionof  an  angle  is  a  problem  of  great  celebrity 
among  the  ancient  mathematicians.  It  belongs  to 
the  same  class  of  problems  as  the  duplication  of 
the  cube,  and  the  insertion  of  two  geometrical 
means  between  two  given  lines.  Like  them,  it  has 
hitherto  been  found  beyond  the  range  of  elementary 
geometry;  but  it  maybe  effected  by  means  of  the 
conic  sections,  and  some  other  curves,  as  the  conch- 
oid, quadratrix,  &c. 

trl-se'-pal-ous,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  andEng.sepatous.] 
Hot.  (of  a  calyx):  Consisting  of  three  sepals. 

trJ-ser'-I-al,  tri-ser'-I-ate,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and 
Eng.  serial,  seriate  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  Arranged  in  three  rows,  which  are  not  nec- 
essarily opposite  to  each  other ;  trifarious. 

trl-se  -turn,  «.  [Pref.<ri-,andLat.se(a=athick, 
stiff  hair.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-genus  of  Avena.  Perennial  grasses, 
with  the  spikelets  compressed,  the  lowest  flower 
bisexual ;  fruit  glabrous,  deeply  furrowed,  free. 

trls  mils,  s.  [Gr.trismos=the  making  of  a  shrill 
noise.] 

Pathol. :  Lockjaw,  a  variety  of  tetanus,  marked 
by  spastic  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw. 
Two  kinds  arc-usually  distinguished:  Trismus  nas- 
centium,  which  often  attacks  infants  soon  after 
birth,  and  traumatic  trismus,  which  may  arise  from 
a  cold  or  a  wound,  and  attacks  persons  of  all  ages. 

trls-oc-ta-hi'-drBn,  s.  [Greek  <m= thrice,  and 
Eng.  octahedron  (q.  v.) .] 

Geometry :  A  solid  bounded  by  twenty-four  equal 
faces,  three  corresponding  to  each  face  of  an  octa- 
hedron. 

trl-spast ,  tri-spas  -t5n,  s.  [Or.  tri-=  three,  and 
gpaO=todraw.J 

Mech. ;  A  tackle  with  three  blocks. 

tri-sp§r  -moils,  a.    [Pref.  tri-;  Greek  sperma= 
*  seed,  and  Eng.  suit.  -ous.\ 

Bot.  (of  an  ovary,  a  fruit,  or  a  cell) :  Having  three 
seeds. 

tri-splanch  -nlc,  adj.  [Prefix  tri-,  and  English 
splanchnic  (q.  v.).] 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sympathetic  nerve, 
which  distributes  its  branches  to  the  organs  in  the 
three  great  splanchnic  cavities,  the  head,  the  chest, 
and  the  abdomen. 

tri-spor  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  sporos,  spora 
=a  seeu.1 

Bot. :  Having  three  spores. 

*trlst,  a.  [Fr.  triste,  from  Latin  Metis.]  Sad, 
sorrowful,  gloomy. 

"Amazed,  ashamed,  disgraced,  gad,  silent,  trist, 
Alone  he  would  all  day  in  darkness  sit." 

Falrefax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  xiii.  29. 

trls-ta'-nl-a,  *.  [Named  by  Robert  Brown  after 
M.  Tristan,  a  French  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Leptospermeie.  Leaves  linear; 
flowers  yellow ;  petals  five ;  stamens  in  five  parcels. 
Australian  shrubs,  sometimes  cultivated  in  green- 
houses. 

tri-stem  -ma,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  stemma=a 
wreath,  a  garland.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Melastomeap.  Tropical  African 
shrubs,  with  quadrangular  stems,  involucrateheads 
of  flowers,  and  a  four  or  five-celled,  baccate  fruit. 
The  berries  of  Tristemma  virutanum  are  given  in 
the  Mauritius  as  a  remedy  for  syphilis. 

nrlst-ful,  a.  [Eng.  Mat; -ful  (I).}  Sad,  sorrow- 
ful, gloomy,  melancholy. 

"His  tristful  visage  clearing  up  a  little  over  his  roast 
neck  of  veal." — Lamb:  South  Sea  House. 

•trlltf-ful-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  tristful;  -hj.J  Sadly, 
sorrowfully. 

trl-stlch'-I-us,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  stichos=a 
row,  order,  or  line.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes.  Known  spe- 
cies two,  from  the  Coal  Measures  near  Glasgow,  in 
Scotland,  and  Fermanagh,  in  Ireland.  (Agassiz.) 

trls-tl-chop  -ter-iis,  s.  [Gr.  tristichos=in  three 
rows,  andpteron=afin.]  [TKiHTiCHpus.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Holoptychiida?  (by  some 
authorities  placed  with  the  Rhizodontida?),  from 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

trls  -tlch-ous,  a.  [Pref.  fri-,  and  Gr.  stichos=a 
row,  order,  line.] 

Botany :  Arranged  on  the  stem  in  three  vertical 
rows.  Used  of  arrangementor  phyllotaxis  of  leaves 


Mil,    bfit;     pout,    Jdwl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     ghin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tton,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tlous,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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on  the  stems  of  grasses.  If  measurement  be  made 
from  any  leaf  one-third  round  the  stem,  a  second 
leaf  is  just  above  the  point  reached ;  if  another 
third  be  measured,  there  will  be  a  third  leaf  above ; 
and,  if  the  remaining  third  be  measured,  there  will 
be  a  fourth  loaf  just  above  the  first.  Thus,  when 
there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  leaves  to  show  tlio 
phyllotaxis,  they  will  bo  found  to  be  inserted,  as 
defined,  in  three  vertical  rows. 

*trls-tl  -ti-ate  (tl  as  Shi),  v.  t.  [Latin  tristitin . 
fromfn's(is=sad.]  To  make  sad. 

"Nor  is  there  any  whom  calamity  doth  so  much  tritti- 
tiate  as  that  he  never  sees  the  flashes  of  some  warming 
joy." — Feltham:  Resolves,  pt.  i.,  res.  41. 

tris  t6  ma,  s.  [Gr.  /ristomos=three-mouthed: 
pref.  fri'-,and  Gr.  »<oma=the  mouth.] 

Zool.:  The  typical  genus  of  Tristomidae  (q.  v.). 
Body  consisting  of  a  broad  and  flat  disk,  having  be- 
hind its  inferior  face  a  large  cartilaginous  sucker. 
Trintouia  cocclneum,  a  species  of  an  inch  or  more  in 
breadth,  and  of  a  lively  red  color,  is  attached  to  the 
gills  of  many  fishes  in  the  Mediterranean. 

tris-tom  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tristom(a) ;  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Trematoda,  furnished  with 
three  suckers,  two  small  ones  at  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity ,  with  the  mouth  between  them,  and  a  larger 
one  at  the  posterior  extremity.  They  are  chiefly 
parasitic  on  the  gills  of  fishes. 

Trls  -tram,  «.    [See  def.] 

Muthol. :  A  Cornish  hero,  one  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table. 

Tristram's  book,  s.  Any  book  on  hunting  or 
hawking. 

Tristram's  knot,  s. 

Bot. :  Cannabis  sativa.    (Britten  <£  Holland.) 

•trlst'-y1,  adj.  [Latin  tristts.]  Sad,  sorrowful, 
dejected. 

"  The  king  was  tristu  and  heavy  of  cheer." 

Ashmole:  Theatrum  Chemicum,  p.  264. 

trt'-sAl,  tri -sd-lflL, «.    [Sansc.] 

Buddhism :  An  ornament  very  commonly  occur- 
ring in  old  Buddhist  sculpture,  on  old  coins,  &c. 
Its  meaning  is  not  as- 
certained. According 
to  Remusat,  it  rep- 
resents the  five  ele- 
ments of  the  mate-' 
rial  universe,  aud 
General  Cunningham 
comos  to  the  same 
conclusion,  though 
by  a  different  process. 
(See  extract.) 

"The  Trfsiil  would  be  Trisul. 

the  emblem  of  Buddha 

himself.  Just  as  the  cross  is  placed  on  the  altar  or 
the  Christian  churches,  on  the  gables,  und  everywhere 
about  the  building,  to  signify  Christ  or  Christianity,  so 
this  emblem  may  have  been  used  to  signify  the  founder 
of  the  religion  at  a  time  when  personal  representations  of 
him  werp  not  known."— Fergusson;  Tree  and  Serpent  Wor- 
ship, p.  115. 

*trl  -sulc,  *trl  -sulk,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  trisulcus, 
fromfri  —  three,  and  sufcus=a  furrow.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Something  having  three   forks;  a 
trident. 

"  Consider  the  threefold  effect  of  Jupiter's  trisitlk,  to 
burn,  discuss,  and  terebrate."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

B.  As  adj.:  Three-forked;  having  three  tines  or 
teeth. 

"  Jupiter  confound  me  with  his  trt'sttlh  lightning." — 
I'rtjuhart:  Rabelais,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxiii. 

*tri-sul  -C3.te,  adj*  [TRISULC.J  Having  three 
forks ;  tridentate. 

"That  hurls  the  bolt  trittitleate." 

Percy:  Reliques;  St.  George  for  England. 

trl  s?l  lab  -Ic,  trl-syl-lab  Ic-al,  adj.  [Pref. 
tri-,  aud  Eng.  xnllabic,  syllabical.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  trisyllable ;  consisting  of  three  syllables. 

tri-S?  1-lab  -Ic-al-l? ,  adv.  [Eng.  trisyllabical : 
-J//.J  In  the  manner  of  a  trisyllable;  in  throe  syl- 
lables. 

trl-sjl  la-ble,  s.  [Pref.  trl-,  and  Eng.  syllable 
(q.  v.).]  A  word  consisting  of  three  syllables. 

trite,  ™.  [Lat.  tritus,  pa.  par.  of  fero=to  rub.  to 
wear.]  Used  until  it  has  become  worn  out,  and  so 
lost  its  novelty  and  freshness  ;  hackneyed,  common- 
place, stale. 

"To  many  perhaps  it  may  seem  vulgar  and  trite:  so 
that  discourse  thereon,  like  a  story  often  told,  may  be 
nauseous  to  their  ears" — Barrow :  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  36. 

trlt  e-lei-a,  trlt-e  le  -Ja  (J  as  y),  «.  [Prefix 
fri-=three,  and  fe(eios=completc.  Named  from  the 
completely  ternary  arrangement  of  the  parts.] 


Bot. :  A  genus  of  Scilleae.  Perianth  salver-shaped, 
the  limb  six-parted;  stamens  six,  in  two  rows; 
stigma  three-lobed;  seeds  many.  American  lilia- 
ceous plants,  with  blue  or  white  flowers. 

trite  -If ,  <tdi:  [Eng.  trite ;  -ly.]  In  a  trite  or 
commonplace  manner;  stalely. 

"I  grant  it  to  be  a  tritely  vulgar  saying,  but  it  has 
everything  to  do  with  truth."— London  Daily  Tetegi-a^li. 

trite  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  trite;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  trite,  commonplace,  or  hackneyed  ; 
staleness. 

"Sermons  which,  while  they  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
poor,  disgust  not  the  fastidious  ear  of  modern  elegance 
by  triteness  or  vulgarity." — Wranghatn:  Sermons.  (Pref.) 

trl-ter  -nate,  adj.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eug.  ternate 
(q.  v.).] 

Botany  (of  a  leaf) :  Having  the  common  petiole 
divided  into  three  secondary  petioles,  each  of  which 
is  again  subdivided  into  three  ternary  petioles, 
each  bearing  three  leaflets,  as  the  leaf  of  Epime- 
dium  alpinum. 

trl  -the-Is,m,  s.    [Eccles.  Lat.  tritheinmiu.] 

Church  Hist.:  The  doctrine  which  teaches  that 
there  are  three  Gods,  instead  of  three  Persons  in 
the  Godhead.  According  to  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  this 
teaching  was  introduced  by  the  Gnostics  in  the 
second  century.  In  the  sixth  century  a  philosophic 
doctrine  of  Tritheism  was  formulated  by  Ascus- 
nages,  of  Constantinople,  who  was  banished  for  his 
heresy  by  Justinian.  The  opinions  of  Ascusnages 
were  adopted  by  one  of  his  pupils,  Philopouus,  who 
founded  a  sect  called  after  him.  With  Philoponus 
was  associated  for  many  years  a  bishop  of  Tarsus, 
named  Conon,  who  differed  from  his  friend  on  the 
subject  of  the  resurrection,  and  like  him  founded  a 
sect,  the  Cononites.  Tritheism  was  revived  by  Ros- 
cellinus,  in  the  eleventh  century,  who  taught  that 
the  name  God  was  the  abstract  idea  of  a  genus  con- 
taining the  three  Persons,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.  He  was  opposed  by  St.  Anselm  in 
his  treatise  de  Fide  Trinitatis,  and  condemned  by 
the  Council  of  Soissons  (A.  D.  1092),  where  he 
recanted.  In  1691  the  heresy  was  again  revived.  Dr. 
Sherlock,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  published  .4 
Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  and  Ever- 
blessed  Trinity,  in  which  he  maintained  that  "there 
are  three  infinite  distinct  minds  and  substances  in 
the  Trinity,"  and  that,  '•  the  Three  Persons  in  the 
Trinity  are  three  distinct  infinite  minds  or  sub- 
stances." Dr.  South  opposed  the  dean,  and  a  long 
controversy  ensued.  In  1695,  in  a  sermon  before  the 
University  of  Oxford,  England,  the  preacher  main- 
tained the  theory  of  Dr.  Sherlock,  which  was  ^  con- 
demned by  the  heads  of  houses  as  "  false,  impious, 
and  heretical."  A  controversy  followed  of  so  serious 
a  character  that  it  was  suppressed  by  an  Order  in 
Council,  and  measures  were  taken  to  stop  the  pub- 
lication of  Antitrinitarian  books,  which  had  been 
issued  in  groat  numbers  during  the  controversy. 

[HtJTCHINSOMANS.] 

trl  -the-Ist,  8.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  theist.]  One 
who  believes  in  three  distinct  gods ;  an  adherent  of 
tritheism  (q.  v.). 

tri-the-Ist  -Ic,  tri-the-Ist  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  tri- 
theist;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  trithe- 
ism. 

"  The  trithfistical  argument  appears  then  to  be  as 
ancient  as  the  ditheistical." — Bolinybroke:  Essay  4. 

*trl  -the-lte,  s.  [Gr.<ri-=three,  and  «ieos=God.] 
The  same  as  TRITHEIST  (q.  v  ). 

trl '-thing,  s.  [A.  S.]  One  of  three  divisions  into 
which  an  English  shire  or  county  was  divided;  a 
riding,  as  in  Yorkshire.  [RiDixo, «.] 

"  When  a  county  is  divided  into  three  of  these  interme- 
diate jurisdictions,  they  are  called  trithtngs,  which  were 
anciently  governed  by  a  trithing-reeve." — Blackalone: 
Comment.  (Introd. ) 

*trithing-reeve,  s.    A  governor  of  a  trithing. 

tri-thl-o.V-Ic,  o.  [Pref.  tri-;  Greek  rfti'(on  =  sul- 
phur, and  suff.  -ic.]  Containing  three  atoms  of 
sulphur  in  the  acid. 

trithiouic-acid,   . 

Chemistry:  H;>S3O6.  Sulphuretted  hyposulphuric 
acid.  A  limpid,  inodorous  liquid,  having  a  sour  and 
somewhat  bitter  taste,  obtained  by  gently  heating 
an  aqueous  solution  of  acid  ~>otassic  sulphite  with 
sulphur.  It  i  permanent  the  dilute  state,  but 
on  attempting  to  concentra  it,  even  in  a  vacuum, 
it  decomposes,  sulphurous  oxide  being  evolved. 
The  salts  are  but  little  known,  and  are  very  un- 
stable. 

Hrlt ' -Ic-al,  a.  [Eug.  trit(e) ;  -ical.]  Trite.com- 
monplace,  stale. 

"  He  appears  from  a  tritical  philosophy  to  have  carried 
his  uncommon  credulity  into  our  British,  Roman,  and 
Dano-Saiou  archaeology."—  Warton:  Hist.  KiMington. 
(Pref.) 

«trlt  -Ic-al-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  tritical;  -ly.]  In  a 
trite  or  commonplace  manner;  tritely. 


*trlt -Ic-al-ness,  «.  [Eng.  trltical;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tritical  or  trite  ;  triteness. 

"  Where  there  is  not  a  triticaliiesti  or  mediocrity  in  the 
thought,  it  can  never  be  sunk  into  the  genuine  and  per- 
fect bathos." — Pope:  Mar'tintis  Scriblertts. 

ftrlt  -I-$In,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  friftc(um) ;  -in.] 

Chem. .  The  gluten  of  wheat. 

trlt  -1-Cum,  subst.  [Latin  =  wheat ;  according  to 
Varro,  from  tritus,  pa.  par.  of  tero=to  bruise.] 

Bot. :  Wheat,  Wheat-grass  ;  a  genus  of  Horuese  or 
Hordeacea1.  Spikelets  solitary,  sessile,  distichous, 
compressed ;  the  sides,  not  the  backs,  of  the  glumes 
and  florets,  directed  to  the  rachis,  many-flowered. 
Empty  glumes,  two,  unequal,  shorter  than  the  flow- 
frinu  glumes.  Flowering  glumes  herbaceous,  rigid, 
many-nerved  or  without  nerves.  Palea  with  ciliate 
nerves.  Scales  ovate,  entire,  ciliate;  stigmas  sub- 
sessile  ;  ovary  hairy  at  the  top ;  fruit  grooved.  The 
known  and  classified  species  number  twenty,  from 
temperate  regions.  Some  species  are  annual,  others 
perennial.  Many  botanists  limit  the  genus  Triti- 
cum  to  the  first  section,  calling  the  second  Agropy- 
rum.  The  three  species  wild  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  and  America  all  belong  to  the  latter  di- 
vision. They  are  Triticum  caninum,  the  Fibrous- 
rooted  Wheat-grass ;  T.  repena,  the  Creeping  Wheat- 
grass  or  Couch-grass ;  and  T.junceum,  the  Rushy 
Sea  Wheat-grass.  The  first  has  the  root  fibrous,  no 
stolons ;  the  empty  glumes  throe  to  five  ribbed,  and 
the  flowering  glumes  two  to  five  awned.  It  is  one 
to  three  feet  high,  is  frequent  in  woods  and  banks, 
and  flowers  in  July.  It  is  widely  distributed  abroad. 
For  T.  repens,  see  COUCH-GRASS.  T.junceum  has 
large  shining  spikelets,  the  empty  glumes  with  five 
to  eleven  ribs,  the  flowering  glumes  with  five  to  ten. 
It  is  found  on  sandy  sea-shores,  flowering  in  July 
and  August.  Sir  J.  Hooker  includes  under  it  two 
sub-species,  T.  acutum  and  T.  pungens.  The  creep- 
ing roots  of  T.repens,  T.junceum,  and  T.glaucnm 
have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla. 
T.  vulgare  is  Wheat  (q.  v.). 

trl-t&-Chor'-lte,  «.  [Gr.  trltos- third;  cftoreO= 
to  follow,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Atin. :  A  fibro-columnar  mineral,  having  its  cleav- 
age parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  fibers.  Hard- 
ness, 3'5;  specific  gravity,  6'25;  color,  blackish  to 
yellowish  brown.  An  analysis  yielded :  Vanadic 
acid,  24'41;  arsenic  acid,  3'76;  protoxide  of  lead, 
53*90;  protoxide  of  copper,  7*04;  protoxide  of  zinc, 
H'06  =  IUO'17,  having  the  approximate  formula 
R3V>p8,  where  R  =  Pb,Cn,Zn.  It  is  related  to  eu- 
synchite  and  arceoxene  (q.  v.). 

trl-to'-ma,  subst.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Greek  tome—a. 

Sot.:  A  genus  of  Homerocalleae.  Fine  aloe-like 
plants,  but  with  grassy  leaves ;  their  inflorescence  a 
spike  of  red  or  orange  flowers,  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Three  or  four  are  cultivated  in 
gardens,  where  they  continue  in  flower  till  late  in 
autumn.  In  winter  they  need  the  protection  of  a 
frame. 

trl  -t6-mite,  s.  fGr.  friYomos=thrice-cut;  suff. 
-ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  An  isometric  mineral  of  tetrahedral  habit. 
Hardness,  5'5;  specific  gravity,  3;9-4'66;  luster, 
vitreous;  color,  brown;  streak,  dirty  yellowish- 
gray.  Composition  doubtful,  analyses  varying 
much,  one  of  the  most  careful  yielding,  SiOj,  l.V:)> ; 
SnO2,  0-74;  TaO5,ZrOo(t),  3'63;  Ce2O3,  4'48;  AUOj, 
1-61;  FeoO3,2'27;  MmO3,0-49;  CeO,10'66;  LaO.DiO, 
44-05;  VO,  0-42;  MgO,  0'16;  CaO,  6'41;  BaO,  0'19; 
SrO,  0-71;  NaO,  0'56;  KO,  2'10;  HO.  5'6S=99-49. 
Found  in  the  island  of  Lamo,  near  Brevig,  Norway, 
associated  with  leucophaue  and  mosandrite  in  a 
syenite. 

Trl  -ton,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Triton=a  Triton.] 

1.  Class.  Mythol. ;   A  powerful  sea-deity,  son  of 
Poseidon  (Neptune)  by  Amphitrite,  or,  according 
to  some,  by  Sileno  or  halacia.    He  dwelt  with  his 
father  in  a  golden  palace,  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
He  could  calm  the  ocean,  and  abate  storms.    He 
was  generally  represented  as  blowing  a  shell,  and 
with  a  body  above  the  waist  like  that  of  a  man,  and 
below  like  a  dolphin.    Many  of  the  sea-deities  were 
called  Tritons  by  the  poets. 

"  The  hoarse  alarm  of  Triton's  sounding  shell." 

Cotaper:  Mature.  Vnimpaired  by  Time. 

2.  Zoology: 

(1)  A  genus  of  Salamandrmap,  with  sixteen  spe- 
cies, widely  distributed  in  temperate  and  sub-trop- 
ical regions.    Body  covered  with  warty  tubercles, 
four  toes  on  anterior,  and  five  on  posterior  limbs, 
all  without  nails;    no  parotids;   glandular  pores 
above  and  behind  the  eyes,  and  a  series  of  similar 
pores  arranged  longitudinally  on  each  side  of  the 
body;  male  with  well-marked  discontinuous  crest 
on  back  and  tail ;  tongue  globular,  partially  free  at 
the  sides,  free  behind,  where  it  is  pointed.  In  North 
America,  Diemictylus  viridescens  is  one  of  the  most 
common  species. 

(2)  A  genus  of  Muricidte  (Woodward),  according 
to  some  other  authorities,  of  Cassididse,  with  100 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,    what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,     pot, 
or,     wore.    wplf.     w5rk,     who,    s&n;     mute,    cub,     dire,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     te,     •  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  lew. 


tritone 

recent  species,  from  tbe  West  Indies,  Mediterranean, 
Africa,  India,  China,  the  Pacific,  and  Western  Aus- 
tralia, ranging  from  low  water  to  ten  or  twenty 
fathoms,  and  one  minute  species  has  been  dredged 
at  fifty  fathoms.  The  Great  Triton  (T.  Mtona]  is 
the  conch  blown  as  a  trumpet  by  the  Australian 
and  Polynesian  natives.  Fossil  ipecies  forty-five, 
from  the  Eocene  of  Britain,  France,  and  Chill. 

1 8)  Any  individual  of  either  of  the  genera  de- 
scribed above.  [(1),  (2).] 

^F  -4  triton  among  the  minnows:  One  greater  than 
his  fellows.  (Cf.  Shakes/i.:  Curiolanua,  iii.  1.) 

tri  -tone,  subst.  [Gr.  tritonos=of  three  tones.] 
[TONE,  «.] 

Music:  An  augmented  fourth,  containing  three 
whole  tones.  The  use  of  the  tritone  was  anciently 
forbidden  in  harmony  or  counterpoint,  as  it  was 
regarded  in  the  light  of  what  is  called  a  false  rela- 
tion. It  was  not  permitted  to  be  employed  in  the 
upper  note  of  one  chord  and  the  lower  note  of  the 
following.  In  each  case  it  was  called  mi  contra  fa 
(q.  v.). 

trl-to -nl-a,  «.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  triton  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Iridacete.    About  twenty-rive 
species,  all  from  Southern  Africa,  are  cultivated  in 
green  houses;  they  have  yellow,  orange,  pink,  red, 
blue,  or  greenish  flowers,  and  are  handsome  when 
in  bloom. 

2.  ZoOl. :  The  type-genus  of  Tritonmda?  (q.  T.), 
with  thirteen  species,  from  Norway  and  Britain ; 
found  under  stones  at  low   water  to  twenty-five 
fathoms.       Animal     elongated;     tentacles     with 
branched  filaments ;  veil  tuberculated  or  digitated ; 
gills  in  a  single  series;  mouth  with  horny  jaws, 
stomach  simple. 

trl-tb-nl  -a-dse,  *trl-ton  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Modern 
Lat.  tritonia;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

ZoOL:  A  genus  of  Tectibranchiata  (q.  v.),  with 
nine  genera  (Woodward),  to  which  Tate  adds 
another,  Hero.  Animal  with  laminated,  plumose, 
or  papilose  gills,  arranged  along  the  sides  of  the 
back;  tentacles  retractile  into  sheaths,  lingual 
membrane  with  one  central  and  numerous  lateral 
teeth  ;  orifices  on  the  right  side. 

»tri-t8n'-I-dse,  s.pl.    [TEITONIADJ;.] 

trl-tor'-I-um,  s.    [TRITUKIUM.] 

tri-tSx  -ide,  s.  [Pref.  tri-;  t  connect.,  and  Eng. 
oxide.] 

dhem.:  A  term  formerly  used  to  denote  the  third 
in  a  series  of  oxides,  the  first  and  second  terms 
of  which  were  called  protoxide  and  deutoxide. 
( Watts.) 

tri  -tO-ZO-6-Id,  s.  [Gr.  fri7os=third,  and  Eng. 
zo6id.~\ 

Biol. :  A  zooid  produced  by  fission  from  a  deu- 
terozooid;  a  zooid  of  the  third  generation.  [ZoOiD.] 

*trlt -u-ra-ble,  a.  [Fr.J  [TKITUEATE.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  triturated  or  reduced  to  a  fine  powder 
by  pounding,  rubbing,  or  grinding. 

"  Trittirable  and  reducible  into  powder."— Browne:  Vul- 
gar Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

trlt  -u-rate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  trituratux,  pa.  par.  of 
trituro=to  thrash,  to  grind;  iritura=a  rubbing, 
chafing;  orig.  fern.  sing,  of  fut.  part,  of  fero=to 
rub.l 

1.  To  rub,  grind,  bruise,  or  thrash. 

2.  To  rub  or  grind  down  to  a  very  fine  powder, 
finer  than  that  produced  by  pulverization. 

"Where  the  shore  is  low,  the  soil  is  commonly  sandy, 
or  rather  composed  of  trituratttl  coral." — Cook:  Third 
Volume,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

trlt-u.-ra'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  trituratus, 
pa.  par.  of  trituro=to  triturate  (q.  v.).J  The  act  of 
triturating  or  reducing  to  a  very  fine  powder  by 
grinding  ;  the  state  of  being  triturated. 

"In  poultry,  the  trituration  of  the  gizzard,  and  the 
gastric  juice,  conspire  in  the  work  of  digestion."—  Paley: 
Xatural  Theoloyy,  ch.  x. 

*trlt -u-ra-ture,s.  [Eng.  triturat(e) ;  -ure.]  A 
wearing  by  rubbing  or  friction. 

*trlt  -ure,  s.  [Lat.  tritura.]  [TRITURATE.]  A 
rubbing  or  grinding. 

trl-tttr  -1-um,  trl-tor-I-iim,  t.  [TRITURATE.: 
A  vessel  for  separating  liquors  of  differen  t  densities. 

trlt-yi,8.  [Or.  <rrto8=third;suff.-2/i.]  [PROPVL.J 

trit'-y'l-ene.s.  [Eng.  trityl, ;-ene.'\  [PROPYLENE.] 

trl-ty  16  d5n,  subst.  [Prefs.  tri-,  tylo-,  and  Gr. 
odous  (genit.  odontos)  =  a  tooth.) 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Mammals,  with  one  species, 
Tritylodon  longaevus,  founded  on  remains  trans- 
mitted by  Dr.  Exton  from  beds  of  Triassic  (?)  age 
in  Thaba-chou,  in  Basutoland,  and  described  by  Sir 
Richard  Owen.  Dentition :  I.  2 — 2,  H.  6 — 6.  Its  near- 
est allies  are  Microlestes  (q.  v.),andStereognathus. 
(Quar.Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xl.  146-151.) 

trl-im-fet'-ta,  s.  [Named  after  John  Triumfetti, 
an  Italian  botanist  and  author.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Grewidw.  Annuals  or  perennials 
with  stellate  hairs.  Leaves  entire  or  palmately 


umpAU8=a  triumph;  cogn.  with  dr.  r/triumE><M=ii 
hymn  to  Bacchus,  sung  in  festal  processions  in  his 
honor;  Sp.&  Port,  triunfo;  Ital.  trionfo.  Triumph, 
and  trump  are  doublets.] 
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lobed;  flowers  solitary  or  in  axillary  clusters,  yel- 
low; stamens  ton,  rarely  five;  fruit  prickly,  two  to 
five  celled.  The  fruit  of  Triumfetta  annua  is  called 
in  Jamaica  the  Parrakcet  Bur,  because  parrakeets 
feed  on  them.  In  India  they  eat  this  and  T.  pilota, 
while  in  times  of  scarcity  T.  rhomboidett,  a  third 
Indian  species,  is  eaten  by  men.  T.anyulata  has,  a 
soft  and  glossy  fiber. 

tri  -iimph,  *tri-umphe,  s.  [O.  Fr.  triumphe; 
Fr.  triomphe,  from  Lat.  trntinphnm,  accus.  of  tri' 
wnphu8=&  triumph ;  cogn^.  with  (jr.  thriambos=u 

hi 

and  trump 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Pomp  of  any  kind. 

"  When  thou  didst  ride  in  triumph,  through  the  streets." 
—Shakes}).:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

*2.  A  public  festivity  or  exhibition  of  any  kind; 
as  au  exhibition  of  masks,  a  tournament,  apageant. 

"Our  daughter, 
In  honor  of  whose  birth  these  triumphs  are." 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  ii.  2 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
"Beforen  his  trinmphe  walketh  she 

With  gilte  chaines  on  hire  necke  honging." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,369. 

4.  The  state  of  being  victorious. 

"Hail  to  the  chief,  who  in  triumph  advances." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  19. 

5.  Victory,  achievement,  success,  conquest. 

"That  mingled  envy  and  contempt  with  which  the  ig- 
norant naturally  regard  the  triumphs  of  knowledge." — 
Macaulny:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

6.  Joy  or  exultation  for  success;  great  gladness 
or  rejoicing. 

"Triton  his  trompet  shrill  before  them  blew. 
For  goodly  triumph  and  great  iollyment." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  xi.  12. 

7.  A  trump-card.    [TRUMP  (1),  1.] 

"Let  therefore  euerie  Christian  man  and  woman  plaie  at 
these  cards,  that  they  may  haue  and  obtaine  the  triumph: 
you  must  marke  also  that  the  triumph  must  applie  to 
fetche  home  vnto  him  all  the  other  cardes,  whataouer  sute 
they  be  of." — Latimer:  Sermons  on  the  Card. 

*8.  A  game  afc  cards  ;  ruff. 

"The  game  that  wee  will  play  at,  shall  be  called  the 
triumph,  which  if  it  be  well  played  at,  hee  that  dealeth 
shall  winne;  the  plaiers  shall  likewise  winne,  and  the 
etanders  and  lookers  vpon,  shall  doe  the  same:  insomnche 
that  there  is  no  man,  that  is  willing  to  plaie  at  this  tri- 
umph with  these  cardes,  but  they  snail  bee  all  winners, 
and  noloosera." — Latimer:  Sermons  on  the  Card. 

II.  Roman  Antiq. :  A  grand  procession,  in  which  a 
victorious  general  entered  the  city  by  the  Porta  Tri- 
umphalis,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  wear- 
ing a  dress  of  extraordinary  splendor,  namely,  an 
embroidered  robe,  an  under  garment  flowered  with 
palm  leaves,  and  a    wreath  of    laurel  round  his 
brows.    He  was  preceded  by  the  prisoners  taken  in 
the  war,  the  spoils  of  the  cities  captured,  and  pic- 
tures of  the  regions  subdued.    Ho  was  followed  by 
his  troops;  and,  after  passing  along  the  Via  Sacra 
and  through  the  Forum,  ascended  to  the  Capitol, 
where  he  offered  a  bull  in  sacrifice  to  Jove.   A  regu- 
ular  triumph  could  not  be  demanded  unless  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  had  been  satisfied : 

1.  The  claimant  must  have  held  the  office  of  dictator, 
consul,  or  praetor. 

2.  The  success  upon  which  the  claim  was  founded  must 
have  been  achieved  by  the  claimant  while  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  victorious  army;    or,   in  other  words,  the 
operations  must  have  been  performed  under  his  auspicia. 

8.  The  campaign  must  have  been  brought  to  a  termina- 
tion, and  the  country  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  tranquil- 
lity as  to  admit  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  whose 
presence  at  the  ceremony  was  indispensable. 

4.  Not  less  than  5,000  of  the  enemy  must  have  fallen  in 
one  engagement. 

5.  Some  positive  advantage  and  extension  of  dominion 
must  have  been  gained,  not  merely  a  disaster  retrieved, 
or  an  attack  repulsed. 

6.  The  contest  must  have  been  against  a  foreign  foe. 


triumphant 


Under  the  Empire,  the  prince  being  sole  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  state,  all  other 
military  commanders  were  regarded  merely  as  his 
legati,andit  was  held  that  all  victories  were  gained 
under  his  auspicia.  however  distant  he  might  be 
from  the  scene  of  action;  consequently  he  alone 
was  entitled  to  a  triumph. 

A  naval  triumph  differed  from  a  military  one 
only  in  being  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  in  being  char- 
acterized by  the  exhibition  of  nautical  trophies, 
such  as  beaks  of  ships.  An  ovation  was  an  honor 
inferior  to  a  triumph,  the  chief  difference  being 
that  in  the  former  the  victorious  general  entered 
the  city  on  foot,  and  in  later  times  on  horseback. 
The  senate  claimed  the  exclusive  prerogative  of 
granting  or  refusing  a  triumph. 

"To  follow  Caesar  in  his  triumph." 

Shakesp..-  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  13. 


**T  To  ride  triumph:  To  be  in  full  career ;  to  take 
the  lead. 

"So  many  jarring  elements  breaking  loose,  and  rising 
triumph  in  every  corner  of  a  gentleman's  house." — Stern?.- 
Tristram  Shandy,  iii.  157. 

tri '-  iimph,  f .  i.  &  t .    [Fr.  triompher,  from  Latin 
triumpho;  Sp.  &Port.  triunfar;  Ital.  fr  ion/are.] 
A.  Intransitive: 
1 .  To  obtain  victory  ;  to  be  victorious ;  to  prevail. 

"  He  may  triumph  in  love."—  Shakesp.:  Sonnet  151. 
*2.  To  exult  upon  an  advantage  gained  or  sup- 
posed to  be  gained ;  to  exult  or  boast  insolently. 
"He  woxe  full  blithe,  as  he  had  gone  thereby, 
And  gan  thereat  to  triumph  without  victorie." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.t  IV.  i.  50. 

3.  To  enjoy  a  triumph,  as  a  victorious  general ;  to 
celebrate  victory  with  pomp ;  hence,  to  rejoice  for 
victory. 

*' Weep'st  to  see  me  triumph?" 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

*4.  To  play  a  trump  or  winning  card  on  another ; 
to  trump. 
*5.  To  shine  forth. 

"  Grace  and  majesty  you  might  behold 
Triumphing  in  their  faces.'1 

Shakesp,:  Kape  of  Lucrece,  1,388. 
*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  vanquish,  to  conquer,  to  prevail  over,  to 
subdue,  to  triumph  over. 

"Hee  on  Libyan  coasts  arriude    .     .     . 
Triumphed  Jugurth's  spoil'd  dominion." 

May;  Lucan;  Pharsalin,  ii. 

2.  To  make  victorious;  to  cause  to  trmmph  or 
prevail. 

"He  hath  triumphed  the  name  of  Christ."— Bp.  Jewell: 
Works,  ii.  933.  " 

tri-um -phal,  a.  &s.  [Latin  triumphalis.  from 
triumphus=a  triumph  ;  Fr.  triomphal ;  Sp.  triunfal ; 
Ital.  triunfale,  trionfale.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  triumph;  com- 
memorating or  used  in  celebrating  a  triumph  or 
victory. 

"They  bore  him  aloft  in  triumphal  procession.'* 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  3. 

*B.  As  subst.:  A  token  of  victory;  insignia  of  a 
triumph.  (Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  577.) 

triumphal-arch,  s. 

Architecture : 

1.  An  edifice  erected  by  the  Romans  in  various 
situations,  but  more  especially  at  the  entrance  to  a 
city,  at  first  in  honor  of  victorious  generals,  and.  in 
later  times,  of  the  Emperors.  These  structures 
were  originally  of  brick,  but  afterward  of  stone  or 
marble;  their  form  was  that  of  a  parallelopipedon, 

having  one  central  ^^ r  ... 

arch,  often  with  a  .-'"'"  .—-, 

smaller  one  on  each 
side.  They  wero 
decorated  with  col- 
umns, sculptures, 
and  other  embel- 
lishments, the 
whole  being  su  r- 
mounted  with  a 
heavy  attic.  Under 
the  Emperors  many 
triumphal  arches  of 
costly  material  were 
erected.  The  oldest 
in  Rome  is  that  of 
Titus,  erected  on 
the  occasion  of  his 
triumph  after  the 
conquest  of  Jerusa- 
lem (A.  D.  70).  It  is 


Triumphal  Arch. 
(Arch  of  Titus.) 


remarkable  as  containing  a  representation  of  the 
golden  candlestick  of  the  Hcrodian  temple.  [BAS- 
RELIEF.]  Of  modern  triumphal  arches  the  finest 
are  the  Arc  de  Triompho  or  Arc  de  1'Etoile,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  Paris, 
commenced  by  Napoleon  in  1806,  and  finished  by 
Louis  Philippe  thirty  years  later;  the  Brandenburg 
Gate  in  Berlin  (1789-93) ;  and  the  Arco  della  Pace, 
in  Milan. 

2.  A  temporary  arch  set  up  in  token  of  welcome 
to  a  royal  personage  or  successful  warrior.  &c. 

triumphal-column,  subst.  An  insulated  column 
erected  by  the  Romans  in  commemoration  of  a  vic- 
torious general  to  whom  triumph  had  been  decreed. 

triumphal- crown,  s.  A  laurel  crown  awarded 
by  the  Romans  to  a  victorious  general. 

tri-um  -phant,  *  tri-um-phaunt,  *  try-urn- 
phaunte,  a.  [Lat.  triumphans,  pr.  par.  of  friuni- 
»7i0=to  triumph;  Fr.  triomphant ;  Sp.  triunfunte; 
Ital.  trionfante.] 

*1.  -Used  in,  pertaining  to,  or  commemorating  a 
triumph  or  victory  ;  triumphal. 

"Make  triumphant  fires." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v,  5. 


bfill,    bdy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     5hln,    bench;     go,     ftem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shfiu;      -tlon,      -s.lon  =  zhfin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel.     del. 


triumphantly 

2.  Victorious  ;  gracod  or  crowned  with  victory  or 
meet's*.    (C&wper:  Hope,  166.) 

3.  Rejoicing  or  exultin«  for  victory,  or  as  for  vic- 
tory ;  triumphing ;  exultant. 

*'  Think  you,  but  that  I  know  our  state  secure, 
I  would  be  so  triumphant  as  I  am?" 

Shitke»i>..>  Kifhard  III,,  iii.  '2. 

*4.  Noble,  notable. 

"Wherof  kyngEdwarde  .  .  .  gaue  to  the  saydeScot- 
lys  batayll,  &  of  them  had  tryumphaunte  victorye."— 
Fabijun:  Cronycle  (an.  1331). 

*5.  Glorious  ;of  supreme  magnificence  and  beauty. 
tShakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2.) 
trl-ttnr-phQ.nt-1?,  *tri-um-phaunt-ly,  adverb, 

{Eng.  triumphant;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  triumphant  manner;  in  the  manner  of  a 
victorious  conqueror;  like  a  victor;  as  becomes  a 
Tictor  or  triumph. 

"Christ  ascended 
Triumphantly,  from  star  to  star." 

Longfelluw:  Golden  Legend,  ii. 

2.  AVkh  insolent  triumph  or  exaltation. 
"  Or  did  I  braeee  and  boast  triumphantly, 

As  who  should  saye  the  field  were  mine  that  daye?  " 
Gascoigne:  Look's  of  a  Louer  forsaken. 

I.  Festively ;  with  rejoicing  or  exultation. 
"Dance  in  Duke  Theseus*  house  triumphantly" 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Fight's  Dream,  iv.  X 

trl  -umph-er,  «.    [Eng.  triumph;  -er,] 

1.  One  who  triumphs  or  rejoices  and  exults  in  vic- 
tory:  a  victor. 

2.  One  who  was  honored  with  a  triumph  ;  one  who 
ceturned  as  a  victorious  general. 

"And  enters  in  our  ears  like  great  triumphers 
In  their  applauding  gates." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  2. 

trl  -umph-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [TRIUMPH,  r.] 

*tri-um  -phi&g-iy,adi'.  [Eng.  triumphing;  -ly.~\ 
With  triumph  or  exultation  ;  triumphantly.  (Bp. 
Hall ;  Of  Contentation,  §  17.) 

tri-um  -vlr,  8.  [Lat.=one  of  three  men  associ- 
ated in  an  office,  from  triumvivorum=ot  three  men : 
ires— three,  and  iu"r=a  man.] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq. :  One  of  three  mow  united  in  office. 
The  triumvirs  were  either  ordinary  magistrates  (as 
the  Triumviri   Capitalos,  who  were   police  com- 
missioners, having  charge  of  the  jails,  and  acting 
as  magistrates,  the  Triumviri  Monotales,  who  were 
commissioners  of  the  mint,  and  had  the  charge  of 
coining  money),  or  they  were  extraordinary  com- 
missioners appointed  to  jointly  execute  any  office. 
Specifically  applied  to  the  members  of  the   two 
triumvirates.    [TRIUMVIRATE,  1.] 

2.  English  Antiq.:  A  trithiug  man  or  constable  of 
three  hundred.    (Cowel.) 

tri-uin  -vlr-a,te,  subst.  [Lat.  triumviratus,  from 
triumvir— a  triumvir  (q.  v.J.J 

1.  A  coalition  of  three  men  in  office  or  authority. 
Specifically  applied  to  two  great  coalitions  of  the 
three  most  powerful  individuals  in  the  Roman 
empire  for  the  time  being.  The  first  of  these  was 
effected  in  the  year  B.  C.  60,  between  Julius  Caesar, 
Pompey,  and  Crassus,  who  pledged  themselves  to 
support  each  other  with  all  their  influence.  This 
coalition  was  broken  by  the  fall  of  Crassus  at 
Cairns  in  Mesopotamia;  soon  after  which  the 
civil  war  broke  out,  which  ended  in  the  death  of 
Pompey,  and  establishment  of  Julius  Csesar  as 
perpetual  dictator.  After  his  murder,  B.  0.  44,  the 
civil  war  again  broke  out;  and  after  the  battle  of 
Mutina,  B.  C.  43,  Antony,  Octavius,  and  Lepidus 
coalesced,  thus  forming  the  second  triumvirate. 
They  divided  the  provinces  of  the  empire ;  Octavius 
taking  the  west,  Lepidus  Italy,  and  Antony  the 
east. 

"And  instituting  a  triumvirate, 
Do  part  the  land  in  triple  government." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  iv. 

*2.  A  party  or  set  of  three  men ;  three  men  in 
company. 

**  Smouch  requesting  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  a  surly  manner, 
to  be  as  ulive  as  he  could,  for  it  was  a  busy  time,'  drew 
•P  a  chair  by  the  door,  and  sat  there  till  he  had  finished 
dressing.  Sam  was  then  despatched  for  n  hackney  coach, 
mnd  in  it  the  triumvirate  proceeded  to  Coleman  Street." 
Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xl. 

*3.  A  group  of  three  things  intimately  connected. 

"  Theology,  phi  losophy,  and  ncience  constitute  a  spirit- 
ual trtvmv1raf«.H—Q,  U.  Leictx:  Hist,  of  Philosophy,  i. 
vfii 

*tri-um  -vli-f,  «.  [TRIUMVIRATE.]  The  num- 
ber of  three  men. 

"  Thou  makest  the  triumviry  the  corner-cap  of  society." 
Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  b. 

tri  -une,  a.  [Lat.  <«*=three,  and  «nu*=one.] 
Three  in  one ;  an  epithet  applied  to  God,  to  express 
the  trinity  in  unity. 

"  Power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  combined  in  the  triune 
Deity." — Knox:  Christian  Philosophy.  (Note.) 
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^f  In  the  ninth  century  a  controversy  arose  about 
the  application  of  the  word,  or  its  Latin  equivalent 
trin'us,  to  the  Deity.  Hinckmar  objected  to  the 
words  Trina  Deitasin  a  hymn,  and  forbade  thi'ir 
use  in  liis  diocese.  The  Benedictine  monks  took  the 
opposite  view,  and  so  did  (iodi^ohalcus,  who_\vas 
in  consequence  accused  by  Hinckmar  of  tritheism  : 
but  the  words  objected  to  retained  their  i>la<-<-  in 
the  hymn. — Jfosheim:  Church  Hist.  (ed.  Reid),  p. 
316. 

*tri-ti  nl-tj,  s.  [Eng.  rmi)i/«').--'''.'/-1  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  triune;  trinity  in  unity. 

"The  tri unity  of  the  Godhead.  '—.V-., , . 

trl-ttr-e-se.s.pZ.  [Mod. Lat. triur(is);  Lat. fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -e<?.\ 
Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  Triuridacese  (q.  v.). 


tri-ar-Id,  s. 

Bot.  (pi.) :  The  Triuridaceie  (q.  v.). 

trl-u.-rl-da  -ee-se,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trim-in, 
genit.  triurid(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  ad.  sutl.  -acece.J 

Botany:  Triurids;  an  order  of  Hydrales.  Little 
perennial  sub-hyaline  plants,  with  a  cn-epim; 
rhizome.  Stem  simple,  erect,  cellular;  leaflets 
minute,  alternate,  destitute  of  nervures ;  inflor- 
escence in  terminal  racemes,  flowers  minute,  gener- 
ally unisexual;  perianth  hyaline,  with  a  tube  and 
limb,  the  latter  divided  into  three,  four,  six,  or  eight 
segments ;  stamens  few,  anthers  quadrilocular ; 
style  sometimes  lateral,  smooth,  or  feathery; 
ovaries  numerous,  carpels  many,  drupaceous.  From 
the  hotter  parts  of  South  America,  Java,  Ceylon, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Known  genera  five, 
species  eight.  (Lindley.) 

tri-iir-Is.s.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Or.  oura  =  a  ^lil.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Triuridacen'  (q.  y.l, 
with  only  one  known  species,  a  small  Brazilian 
herb. 

trlv  -a-lent,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Lat.  valens  (genit. 
rafen<ts)=powerful.] 

Chem. :  Equivalent  to  three  unitsof  any  standard, 
especially  to  three  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

trivalent-element,  s.    [TEIAD.] 

trl'-valve,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Enc.  vnfrc.]  Any- 
thing having  three  valves,  especially  a  shell  with 
three  valves. 

tri-val-vu-lar,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  valvu- 
lar. 1  Three  valved;  having  three  valves;  opening 
by  three  valves,  as  the  fruit  of  the  tulip. 

*trlv'-ant,  s.    [TRUANT.]    A  truant. 

"Thou  art  an  idiot,  an  asse,  a  trifler,  a  trivant,  thou 
art  an  idle  fellow."— Burton.  Anat.  ilelan.,  p.  10.  (To 
the  Reader.) 

*trlv  -ant-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  trivant;  -ly.]  Like  a 
truant. 

"Him  that  by  reason  of  a  voluble  tongue,  a  strong 
voice,  a  pleasing  tone,  and  some  trivantly  Polyanthean 
helpes,  steales  and  gleanes  a  few  notes  from  other  men's 
harvests." — Burton:  Anat.  Melan.,  p.  138. 

trive,  v.  t.  [See  def.]  An  abbreviation  of  Con- 
trive (q.  v.). 

tri-ver '-W-al,  a.  [Lat.  rrt-=three,and  verbum= 
a  word.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  certain  days  in  the 
Roman  calendar,  which  were  juridical,  or  days 
allowed  to  the  prefer  for  deciding  causes;  so 
named  from  the  three  characteristic  words  of  his 
office,  do,  dico,  addico.  Also  called  dies  fasti. 

tri-vSr  -te-bral,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  verte- 
bral.] 

Compar.  Anat.:  Consisting  of  three  vertebra.  A 
term  applied  by  Huxley  (Anat.  Vert.  Anim.,  p.  341) 
to  a  bone  in  Glyptodon  (q.  v.).  formed  by  the 
anchylosis  of  the  last  cervical  and  first  two  dorsal 
vertebrae,  and  articulating  by  a  movable  hinge- 
joint  with  the  remaining  dorsal  verterba?,  which  are 
likewise  anchylosed  to  form  a  kind  of  "  arched 
bridge  of  bone." 

trlv  -et,  trev-et,  *triv-ette,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tripled ; 
Fr.  trepied  =  &  trivet,  from  Lat.  tripedem,  accus.  of 
/ripes=having  three  feet,  from  tri= three,  and  pes 
=  a  foot.  Trivet  and  tripod  are  doublets.] 

1.  A  three-legged  arrangement  for  supporting  an 
object,  as  a  pot  or  kettle ;  this  may  be  effected  by 
slinging  it  from  a  hook  suspended  from  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  three  legs,  or  the  legs  may  beset  120' 
apart,  straddling  outward  from  and  supporting  a 
ring  sufficiently  largo  to  receive  the  bottom  of  the 
pot. 

If  Trivet  is  frequently  used  as  a  proverbial  com- 
parison indicating  stability,  inasmuch  ns  having 
three  legs  to  stand  on,  it  is  never  unstable ;  as,  to 
suit  one  to  a  trivet,  right  as  a  trivet,  &c. 

2.  The  knife  wherewith  the  loops  of  terry  fabrics 
are  cut. 

*trlvet-table,  subst.  A  table  supported  by  three 
feet. 

"The  trivet-table  of  a  foot  was  lame." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  viii. 


triweekly 

trlv  la,  «.  [Abbrev.  from  trivia  (virgo)  =Diana, 
from  often  having  her  temples  where  three  ways 
met.] 

ZoOl.:  A  sub-genus  of  Cypreea,  with  about  thirty 
spi'rir-.  from  Greenland,  Britain,  the  West  Indii'.-. 
the  Cape,  Australia,  the  Pacific,  and  the  west  coast 
of  America.  Small  shells,  with  strias  extending 
over  the  back. 

trlv  -I-al,  Hriv-i-all,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  trivial,  from 
I.  at.  /riYii'/i's^pertainiug  to  cross-roads,  common, 
trite,  from  trii-iuvi  —  a  place  where  cross-roads  iuti'r- 

i  t  the  public  thoroughfare,  from  tri=  three,  and 
v  i'a=a  road,  a  way.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Originally,  trite,  well  worn,  without  its  being 
implied  that  the  saying  so  denominated  was  of 
trifling  importance  ;  everyday,  commonplace. 

"These  branches  [of  the  divine  life]  are  three,  whose 
names,  though  trivial  and  vulgar,  yet,  if  rightly  under- 
stood, they  bear  such  a  sense  with  them,  that  nothing 
more  weighty  can  be  pronounced  by  the  tongue  of  men 
or  seniphims,  and,  in  brief,  they  are  these:  charity,  hu- 
mility, and  purity."—  U.  More:  The  Grand  Mystenj  of  (/-»•/- 
liness,  vol.  ii..  ch.  xii. 

2.  Trifling,  insignificant  :  of  little  value  or  impor- 
tance; inconsiderable,  slight. 

"A  while  on  trivial  things  we  held  discourse, 
To  me  soon  tasteless." 

Wordsvorth  :  Excursion,  bic.  1. 

*3.  Occupying  one's  self  with  trifles  ;  trifling. 
"As  a  scholar  he  was  trivial  and  incapable  of  labor."— 
De  Quincey. 

*4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  trivium  ;  hence,  initia- 
tory, rudimentary,  elementary.  [TKIVIUM.] 

*B.  As  subst.:  One  of  the  three  liberal  arts  which 
constitute  the  trivium  (q.  v.)  . 

"Profitinginfrj'ri'afs  to  a  miracle,  especially  in  poetry." 
—  Wood:  Athenas  Oxon.,  vol.  ii. 

7  For  the  difference  between  trivial  and  trifling, 
see  TRIFLING. 

trivial-name,  s. 

Natural  History: 

1.  The   specific  name  (q.  v.)  of  any   animal  or 
plant. 

"The  index  to  this  volume  (Ol&ndska  och  Gothldndska 
Rena,  1745)  shows  the  first  employment  of  trivial  names." 
—Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xiv.  673. 

2.  A  popular  name  for  any  animal  or  plant. 
"The  trivial  name  King,  as  well  as  Tyrant,  has  been 

bestowed  on  this  bird  for  its  extraordinary  behavior  and 
the  authority  it  assumes  over  all  others  during  the  time 
of  breeding."—  Wood:  Illus.  Xat.  Hist.,  ii.  350. 

*trlv  -I-al-Ifjm,  s.  [Eng.  trivial;  -ism.']  A  triv- 
ial matter  or  mode  of  acting. 

trlv-I-al  -I-tf  ,  s.    [Eng.  trivial;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  trivial;  trivial- 
ness. 

2.  A  trivial  thing  or  matter;  a  trine;  a  matter  of 
little  or  no  value. 

trlv  -I-al-lf  ,  adv.    [Eng.  trivial;  -ly.] 

*1.  In  a  trivial  manner;  commonly,  vulgarly, 
tritely. 

"How  trivially  common  it  is,  that  Luther  was  the  sonne 
of  an  Incubus,  the  disciple  of  the  divell."—  Up.  Hall: 
Christian  Moderation,  bk.  ii.,  §  10. 

2.  Lightly,  inconsiderably  ;  in  a  trifling  manner  or 
degree. 

"Art  was  not  an  amusement—  it  was  a  serious  business 
of  life,  and  those  who  treated  it  trivially  desecrated  their 
pursuit  and  did  injustice  to  themselves."—  Observer,  Sept. 
7,  1885. 

trlv  -I-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  trivial;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  trivial  ;  triviality. 

"  The  pretended  trivialness  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  day's 
work."—  More:  Defence  of  the  Philos.  Cabbala.  (App.) 

trlv  -I-um,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  place  where  three  roads 
met,  or  where  they  diverged  :  rrt-=three,  and»ia=a 
road,  a  way.]  The  name  given  in  the  schools  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  first  three  liberal  arts,  gram- 
mar, rhetoric  and  logic.  (See  extract.) 

"The  trivium  contained  Grammar,  Logioand  Rhetoric; 
the  Quadrivium,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Music,  and 
Astronomy,  as  in  these  two  lines,  framed  to  assist  the 

"GBAMM.  loquitur;  DIA.  vera  docet;  RHET.  verbacolorat; 

Mus.  canit;  AB.  numeral,  GEO.  ponderat,  AST.  colit 
astra." 

Ilallam-  Jntrod.  to  Literature  of  Europe,  <to.,  pt.  i.,  en. 
i.,g3.  (Note.) 

tri  -week-lf  a.&s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  meekly 
(q.  V.).] 

A    As  adjective  : 

1.  Occurring,  performed,  or  appearing  once   in 
every  three  weeks. 

2.  Occurring,  performed,  or  appearing  three  times 
in  each  week  ;  as,  a  triweekly  newspaper. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  newspaper  which  is  published 
three  times  in  each  week. 


p 
27, 


fate,     fat.    fare,     amidst,    wnat,     fall,     father;     we,     w8t,     here,     camel,     hSr,     thSre;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,    p5t. 
or,     wore,    wolf,     w3rk,     who,    s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     tr?,     Syrian,     ae,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  -  kw. 


trixago 
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trochocystites 


trlx  a -g6,  s.  [Latin  trisago,  trissago=a  plant, 
Teiti-rium  chamcedrj/s  (Linn.).] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Euphrasies,  akin  to  Bartsia, 
but  with  a  fleshy,  oval,  globose  capsule,  and  a 
thick  trifid  placenta.  Trixago  viscosa  is  the  same 

trlx-Id  -e-se,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  trijcis,  genit. 
tri.rid(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.} 

Sot. :  A  tribe  of  Nassaviaceee. 

trlx  -Is,  s.    [Lat.=tho  castor-oil  plant.] 

Hot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Trixide*.  Two  species 
are  cultivated  either  in  gardens,  or  conservatorii'^. 
7Y/.r/.s-  hrnsilirnsis  is  given  as  a  remedy  for  excessive 
menstruation. 

troad,  s.    [TRODE.] 

troat,  r.  i.  [TaoAT,  subst.}  To  cry,  as  a  buck  in 
rutting  time. 

troat,  s.  [From  the  sound.]  The  cry  of  a  buck 
in  rutting  time. 

tro -car,  tro  -char,  8.,  [Fr.  troiscarr£  =  three- 
faced,  from  trotes three,  and  carre=a  square,  a 
face.] 

»/•{/.:  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  perforator 
•or  stylet  and  a  cannula.  After  the  puncture  is 
made  the  stylet  is  withdrawn,  and  the  cannula  re- 
mains and  affords  a  means  of  evacuating  from  the 
cavity.  Used  in  case  of  dropsy,  hydrocele,  Ac. 

"The  handle  of  the  trocar  is  of  wood,  the  cannula  of 
silver,  and  the  perforator  of  steel." — Sharp:  Surgery. 

tro-cha -Ic,  a.  <fc  s.  [Lat.  trochaicus,  from  tro- 
chceus=a  trochee  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Pros.:  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  trochees; 
ss,  trochaic  verse.  The  trochaic  verse  used  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets  most  commonly  consists  of 
a  perfect  dimeter,  followed  by  a  dimeter  wanting 
the  last  half  foot. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  trochaic  verse  or  measure. 

"One  poem  consisteth  only  of  hexameters,  and  another 
•was  entirely  of  iambics,  a  third  of  trocfiaics." — Dryden: 
Juvenal.  (Dedic.) 

*tr6-cha'-Ic-al,  adj.  [Eng.  trochaic;  -al.]  The 
same  as  TROCHAIC  (q.  v.). 

troch  -al,  a.  [Gr.  trochos=a  running,  a  wheel.] 
Wheel-shaped;  specifically  applied  to  the  ciliated 
disc  of  the  Rotifera. 

trd-cham  -ml-nft  s.  [Pref.  troch(o);  Gr.ammt- 
H0s=sandy,  from  amm<M=8and*] 

1.  Zodl.:  Wheel-sand;  a  genus  of  Foraminifera. 
Shell  simple,  flat,  coiled,  resembling  smooth  sandy 
plaster.    Sometimes,  however,  it  is  twisted  andcon- 
stricted  at  intervals.    One  species  is  called  Tro- 
•chammina  gordialis,  the   Gordian    Knot,  which  it 
resembles ;  another  imitates  a  Rotalia.    [  ROTALIA.] 

2,  Palceont.:  From  the  Carboniferous  onward. 
tr5-chan'-te"r,  s.    [Gr.  trochanter=a.  runner,  a 

runner  round;  trochazo^to  run  along.] 
Anatomy : 

1.  Human:  One  of  two  processes  of  the    femur 
{q.  v.).    The  trochanter  major  is  a  thick  truncated 
process  prolonged  upward  iu  aline  with  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur ;  the  trochan- 
ter minor,  a  conical  rounded  eminence  projecting 
from  the  posterior  and  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh, 
.and  giving  attachment  to  the  tendon  of  the  psoas 
and  iliacus  muscles.    The   trochanters   give   inser- 
tion to  the  muscles  which  rotate  the  thigh. 

2.  Compar. :  There  is  only  one  trochanter  in  the 
femur  or  the  elephant,  while  there  are  three  in  that 
<>f  the  Perissodactyla.    The  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  portion  of  the  leg  of  an  insect  which  unites  the 
long  thigh  or  femur  to  the  coxa.    The  trochauter  of 
insects  varies  greatly  in  form. 

tr8-Chan-ter'-I-an,  a.    [Eng.  trochanter;  -fan.] 
Anat.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  greater  trochan- 
ter.    I  Dunylifton,} 

tro-chan  -ter-Ic,  a.    [Eng.  trochanter;  -to.] 
Anat.,   &c.:  Of   or   belonging    to    a   trochanter 

troclianteric-fossa,  s. 

Anat.:  A  fossa  at  the  base  and  rather  behind  the 
neck  of  the  trochanter  major.  It  gives  attachment 
to  the  obturator  and  gemelli  muscles. 

tro  Chan-tin -I-an,  a.  [English  trochan-ter); 
-inian.} 

Anat.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lesser  trochanter. 
(.Dunglison.) 

troch- a-tel'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,dimin.  from  Lat. 
irochus=a  hoop.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-genus  of  Helicina,  with  the  peristome 
simple,  expanded,  and  the  shell  not  callous  beneath. 
Known  species,  twenty  from  the  West  Indies  and 
one  from  Venezuela. 

troche,  troche,  s.  [Gr.  trochos=a  running,  a 
•wheel.]  A  form  of  medicine  in  a  circular  cake  or 
tablet,  or  a  stiff  paste  cut  into  proper  portions  and 
dried.  It  is  made  by  mixing  the  medicine  with 


sugar  and  mucilage,  and  is  intended  to  be  gradually 
dissolved  in  the  mouth  and  slowly  swallowed,  as  a 
demulcent. 


known — Trochilus  colubria,  inhabiting  North  Amer- 
ica during  the  summer,  and  migrating  in  winter  to 
Central  America  and  the  West  India  islands;  and 

tro  -Chee,  s.    [Lat.  trochceus,  from   (ir.  trochaios    T.alexandri,  from  California  and  Mexico. 
=  (a.)  running,   (s.)  a  trochee,  from  trochos^a  run-    T  (2)  Charadriusmelanocephalus,  a  native  of  Egypt. 
•        *         +       •  -     '  It  is  about  ten  inches  lung;  general  hueslate color; 

abdomen  and  ueck  white,  head  black,  with  two 
white  stripes  running  from  the  bill  and  meeting  at 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  black  mantle  extending  over 
the  shoulders  to  the  tail,  wings  black,  with  a  broad 
transverse  black  baud. 


.  ,       . 

ning,  from  trecho=to  run.] 
o  sylla 


/'cos.;  A  foot  of  two  syllables,  of  which  the  first 
is  long  and  the  second  short  ;  as  inter,  nation.  &c. 

(-1  «V 

tr5ch-e-I  -d6"-scope,  «.  [Pref.  troch(o)-;  Greek 
0ido0=appearence,  and  8kopeO~to  see.]  A  form  of 
color  top.  [Top.] 

tro  chet  -I-a,  8.  [Named  after  M.  du  Trochet,  a 
French  physiologist,] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Dombeyete.  Leaves  entire; 
calyx  five-parted;  petals  five,  deciduous;  stamens 
many,  combined  below  into  a  tube;  capsule  five- 
valved,  five-celled.  Trochetia  grandiflora,  a  native 
of  Mauritius,  is  a  splendid  stove  plant  with  snow- 
white  flowers. 

*troch  -I-dSB,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  troch(us);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  surf.  -irfce.] 

Zoology:  A  family  of  Gasteropoda  Holostomata, 
now  merged  in  Turbinidee. 

troch.  -I  form,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  trochus,  and  Latin 
/orma  =  form.]  RosemblingTrochus  (q.  v.)  in  shape. 
(Woodward:  Mollusca  (ed.  Tate),  p.  271.) 

tr8ch  -II,  s.  [TROCHILUS.]  The  same  as  TROCH- 
ILUS 2  (2)  (q.  v.). 

"The  crocodile  .  .  .  opens  his  chaps  to  let  the 
trochil  in  to  pick  his  teeth,  which  gives  it  the  usual  feed- 
ing."— Sir  T.  Herbert:  Relations,  dtc.,  p.  364. 

*tr6-chll  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  trochilos^  from  trochos=a 
running;  frecfco=to  run.]  Pertaining  to  or  char- 
acterized by  rotary  motion  ;  having  power  to  draw 
out  or  turn  round. 

"I  am  advertised  that  there  is  one,  which,  by  art 
trochilick,  will  draw  all  English  surnames  of  the  best 
families  out  of  the  pit  of  poetry;  as  Boucher  from  Busy- 
ris,  Percy  from  I'erseus,  Ac."—  Camden.-  Remains. 

*tr8-chll-lcs,  s.  [TROCHILIC.]  The  science  of 
rotary  motion. 

"  It  is  requisite  that  we  rightly  understand  some  princi- 
ples in  troehilickft,  or  the  art  of  wheel  instruments;  as 
chiefly,  the  relation  betwixt  the  parts  of  a  wheel,  and 
those  of  a  balance."—  IVilkins.-  Dtedalus,  ch.  xiv. 

tr8  chll  -I-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  trochil(us)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit,  -idee.] 

Ornith.:  Humming-birds  (q.  v.),  a  family  of  Fis- 
sirostral  Picarian  Birds,  closely  allied  in  structure 
to  the  Swifts,  but  formerly  classed  with  the  Tenui- 
rostres.  The  family  contains  118  genera,  confined  to 
the  New  World.  The  bill,  though  always  very 
slender,  is  very  variable  in  shape  and  size  ;  tongue 
long,  composed  of  two  cylindrical  united  tubes,  and 
bifid  at  the  tip;  it  is  capableof  being  protruded  for 
some  distance,  the  tongue-bones  with  their  mus- 
cles being  prolonged  backward  and  upward 
over  the  back  of  the  skull;  the  wings  with  ten 
primaries,  usually  narrow  and  pointed,  and  set  in 
motion  by  enormously-developed  muscles  ;  sternum 
deeply-keeled  ;  tail  of  ten  feathers,  varied  in  shape, 
and  in  many  instances  highly  ornamented;  tarsi 
and  feet  particularly  small  and  feeble,  unfit  for 
progression  on  the  ground.  The  species  conse- 
quently seldom  or  never  alight  on  tuo  earth,  but 
prefer  to  settle  on  a  bare  dead  limb  of  a  tree  or 
some  other  projection.  The  eggs  are  oval  and 
white,  and  always  two  in  number.  According  to 
Gould,  restlessness,  irritability,  and  pugnacity  are 
among  the  principal  characteristics  of  thoTrochil- 
idae;  they  not  only  fight  persistently  among  them- 
selves, but  they  will  even  venture  to  attack  much 
larger  birds.  It  is  also  stated  that  they  have  a 
great  dislike  to  the  large  Hawkmotlis,  which  they 
themselves  somewhat  resemble  in  their  flight,  the 
vibration  of  the  wings  producing  in  both  a  similar 
humming  souud. 

tr5-chll  -I-iim,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat. 
trochilus—a  small  bird,  the  golden-crested  wren.] 

Entomology;  Clear-wing;  a  genus  of  jEgeriidae. 
Antennae  simple,  or  in  the  males  ciliated  or  pecti- 
nated, terminating  in  a  slender  tuft  of  hairs;  fore 
wings  generally  with  the  basal  half  transparent; 
hind  wings  wholly  transparent.  Abdomen  slender, 
with  an  anal  tuft.  The  caterpilar  feeds  within  the 
stems  of  currant  bushes,  the  birch,  the  oak,  the 
apple,  various  willows,  &c.  The  species  present  a 
superficial  resemblance  to  insects  of  other  orders, 
and  one  is  called  Trochilium  cynipiforme  [CXNIPBl, 
another  T.  tipuliformc  JTiPULA],  a  third  T.culici- 
forme  [CuLEx],  &c.  The  second  species  is  that 
most  common  in  gardens;  it  is  the  currant  hawk- 
moth.  (Stainton,  &c.] 

troch  -Il-iis,  s.  [Lat.  trochiltts=a  small  bird, 
perhaps  the  golden-crested  wren,  from  Gr.  troch- 
i'/os.]  [TROCHILIC.] 

1.  Arch.:  The  same  as  SCOTIA  (q.  v.}. 

2.  Ornithology: 

(1)  The  type-genus  of  Trochilidee  (q.  v.).  Tail- 
feathers  pointed,  wings  short;  plumage  not  very 
brilliant,  except  on  the  throat.  Two  species  are 


"Herodotus  [ii.  68]  enters  into  a  detail  of  the  hubits 
of  the  crocodile,  and  relates  the  frequently-repeated 
story  of  the  trochilus  entering  the  animal's  mouth  during 
its  sleep  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  »nd  relieving  it  of  the 
leeches  which  adhere  to  its  throat.  The  truth  of  this 
assertion  is  seriously  impugned  when  we  recollect  that 
leeches  do  not  abound  in  the  Nile;  and  the  polite  under- 
standing said  to  subsist  between  the  crocodile  and  the 
bird  becomes  more  improbable  when  we  examine  the 
manner  in  which  the  throat  of  the  animal  is  formed; 
for,  having  no  tongue,  nature  has  given  it  the  means  of 
closing1  it  entirely,  except  when  in  the  act  of  swallow- 
ing; and  during  sleep  th.  throat  is  constantly  shut, 
though  the  mouth  is  open."—  Wnfctnson:  Manners  of  the 
Ettin>tiana  (ed.  Birch),  il.  133,  134. 

*(3)  In  older  classifications,  trochilus  occurs  as  a 
trivial  name;  thus  Motacilla  trochilus  (Linn.)  =  the 
willow-wren. 

troch -Ing,  s.  [O.  Fr.  troche  =  a  bundle;  Norm. 
Fr.  troche  =  i\  branch.]  One  of  the  small  branches 
on  a  stag's  horn. 

*tro-chls  -ciis,  *tro -chlsk,*tro  -chlst  s.  [Lat. 
trochi^cus;  Gr.  trochiskos;  Fr.  trochisque.]  A  kind 
of  tablet  or  lozenge;  a  troche.  The  first  form  is 
still  used  in  Pharmacy. 

"There  should  be  trochisks  likewise  made  of  snakes, 
whose  flesh  dried  is  thought  to  have  a  very  opening  and 
cordial  virtue."— Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  965. 

"troch  -Ite,  subst.  [Gr.  trochos;  suff.  -ite.  Named 
from  its  wheel-like  appearance.] 

Paloaont.:  The  joint  of  the  stalk  of  an  encrinite. 

troch  -le-a,  8.  [Lat.=a  pulley,  from  Gr.  trochos 
=  a  running;  trecho—to  run.] 

*1.  Mach.:  A  pulley. 

2.  Anat.:  Anything  grooved  like  a  pulley.  Spe- 
cifically : 

(1)  The   trochlea  of  the  humerus ;  the  internal 
part  of  the  interior  articular  surface  of  the  hu- 
morus.    It  articulates  with  the  ulna ,  and  is  grooved 
down  the  middle. 

(2)  The  trochlea  of  the  orbit,  a  fibro-cartilaginons 
ring  attached  to  the  frontal  bone. 

troch  -le-ar,  a.    [TROCHLEA.] 

1.  Or d.  Language :  Resembling  a  pulley;  pulley* 
shaped.    (Rare,  except  in  botany.) 

2.  Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  trochlea. 
trochlear-nerve,  s. 

Anat.:  The  Patheticnervo  (q.  v.). 

tr6ch-le-ar  -Is,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.]    [TROCHLEA.] 

Anat.:  The  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  orbit. 

troch  -le-a-ryS  a.    [Eng.  trochlear:  -j/.] 

Anat.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  trochlea;  as,  the 
trochleary  muscle,  the  trochleary  nerve. 

troch  -le-ate,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  trochleatus,  from 
Lat.  trochlea. \ 

Bot.:  Twisted  so  as  to  resemble  a  pulley. 

troch  -&-,  pref.  [Gr.  frocAos=a  wheel.]  Circu- 
lar ;  having  a  circular,  or  nearly  circular  form. 

troch  6-car  -pa,  subst.  [Pref.  trocho- 1  and  Gr. 
fcarpos=fruit.  Named  from  the  radiated  arrange- 
ment of  the  cells  in  the  fruit.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Styphelicce.  Australian  shrubs 
or  small  trees,  with  terminal  or  axillary  spikes  of 
white  or  yellow  flowers.  Trochocarpa  laurinais  a 
very  handsome  greenhouse  shrub. 

tro-Ch09'-er-as,  s.  [Pref.  trocho-,  and  Gr.  keras 
=  a  horn.] 

Palcaont.:  A  genus  of  Nautilidep,  with  forty-four 
species,  from  the  Upper  Silurian  of  Bohemia.  Shell 
nautiloid,  spiral,  depressed ;  some  of  the  species 
are  nearly  flat,  and,  having  the  last  chamber  pro- 
duced, resemble  Lituites  (q.  v.). 

trSch-6-5y"-a-tha  -90-86,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  trocho- 
cyath(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -acece.] 

Palceont.:  A  sub-family  of  Turbinolidse.  Corals, 
with  more  than  one  row  of  pali,  and  with  an 
abnormally  large  number  of  rows  of  tentacles. 
Largely  represented  in  the  Newer  Secondary  rocks 
and  in  the  Tertiary,  and  at  present  in  the  deep  sea. 

trSch-6-9^  -a-thiis,  s.  [Pref.  trocho-,  and  Lat. 
cyathus=a  cup.] 

Palc&ont. :  The  typical  genus  of  Trochocyathaceae 
(q.  v.),  from  the  Jurassic  onward. 

trech-o-Cy's-ti  -te§,  s.  [Pref.  trocho-;  Gr.  leyatis 
=  a  bladder,  and  suff.  -ites.] 

Palaeontology:  A  genus  of  Cystoidea,  from  the 
Primordial  Zone  of  North  America. 


i>6~il,     bo^-;     po~ut,    J6"wl;     cat,     pell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     vhis;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  -  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhiin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


trochoid 

trdch  -old,  a.  &  «.  [Pref.  trocho-,  and  Gr.  eidos— 
form,  appearance.] 

A.  -4s  adjective : 

1.  Geom. :  The  same  as  TROCHOIDAL  (q.  v.). 
•J.  Zoology :  Conical  with  a  flat  base,  applied  to 
shells  of  certain  Foraminifera  and  Gasteropoda. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Geom.:  The  same  as  CYCLOID  (q.  v.l. 

2.  Anatomy:   A    trochoidal    articulation.    [TRO- 
CHOIDAL, a.] 

tr5-Cho"id    al,  a.    [Eng.  trochoid;  -oJ.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  &  Geom.:  Pertaining  to  a  trochoid  ; 
partaking  of   the  nature  of   a   trochoid;   as  the 
trochoidal  curves,  such  as  the  epicycloid,  the  invo- 
lute of  the  circle,  the  spiral  of  Archimedes,  <fcc. 

2.  Anat.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  kind  of  articula- 
tion, in  which  one  bone  is  inserted  in  another  like 
an  axle-tree,  so  that  there  can  be  a  motion  like  that 
of  a  wheel.    The  first  and  second  vertebree  of  the 
ueck  are  thus  articulated. 

ttroch-i-ll  -t$$,  «.«  [Pref.  trocho-,  and  Gr.  lithos 
=a  stone.] 

Palceont.:  A  synonym  of  Lituites  (q.v.). 

tro-chom'-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  trocho-,  and  English 
meter  (q.  v.).l  An  instrument  for  computing  the 
revolutions  of  a  wheel ;  an  odometer. 

trdch-b-sml'-ll-a,  subst.  [Pref.  trocho-,  and  Gr. 
tin  Hi-  ~-:i  knife.] 

Palceont.:  The  typical  genus  of  Trochosmiliaceee 
(q.  v.).  Species  numerous,  ranging  from  the  Juras- 
sic to  the  Tertiary. 

troch-6-smi-li  a  -$e-S8,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trocho- 
smili(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aoeee.] 

Palceont.:  A  sub-family  of  Astrseidie.  Solitary 
corals,  cup-shaped,  and  with  the  internal  dissepi- 
ments well  developed. 

trfi-Chot  6-ma,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  trochus,  and  Gr. 
fome=a  notch.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Haliotidee,  w»  Ji  ten  species, 
from  the  Lias  to  the  Coral  Rag  of  Britain,  France, 
&c.  Shell  trochiform,  slightly  concave  beneath ; 
whorls  flat,  spirally  striated,  rounded  at  the  outer 
angles ;  lip  with  a  single  perforation  near  the  mar- 
gin. 

troch'-us,  s.   [Lat.]    [TROCHO-.] 

1.  Zo6l.:  A  genus  of  Turbinidae,  with  200  species, 
universally  distributed,  from  low  water  to  fifteen 
fathoms,  the  smaller  species  range  nearly  to  100 
fathoms.    Shell  pyramidal,  with  a  nearly  flat  base  ; 
whorls  numerous,  flat,  variously  striated ;  aperture 
oblique,  rhombic,  pearly  inside ;  columella  twisted, 
slightly    truncated;    outer    lip    thin;    operculum 
horny,    multispiral.     Woodward    enumerates    ten 
sub-genera,  to  which  Tate  adds  some  others. 

2.  Palceont.:  Fossil  species  361,  from  the  Devonian 
onward.    Found  in  Europe,  .North  America,  and 
Chili. 

trock,  *troke,  v.  t.  [TRUCK,  v.]  To  truck,  to 
barter;  to  do  business  on  a  small  scale.  (Scotch.) 

"  Troking  and  communing  w'  that  Meg  Merrilies." — 
Scott:  Guy  bannering,  ch.  xi. 

tro  -CO,  s.    fSp.  fruco8=trucks,  agamesomewhat 


said  to  have  had  its  origin.    Troco  is  played  on  a 
lawn  with  wooden  balls  and  a   cue  ending  in  a 
spoon-shaped  iron  projection.    In  the  center  of  the 
green  there  is  an  iron  ring  moving  on  a  pivot,  and 
the  object  is  to  drive  the  ball  through  the  ring. 
Points  are  also  made  by  cannoning.  [CANNON  (2),«.J 
trod,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [TREAD,  t'.] 
ttrod,  trod  -den,  pa.  par.  ofv.    [TREAD.] 
*trode,  pret.  &pa.par.  ofv.    [TREAD,  i-.] 
•trode,  *tr6ad,  s.    [A.  S.  trdd,  from  tredan=to 
tread  l.q.  v.).]    Tread,  footing. 

"In  humble  dales  in  footing  fast. 
The  trnde  is  not  so  tickle." 

Spenser:  ShephtrdPs  Calendar;  July. 

tr6-eg  -gr-lte,  s.  [After  Herr  Troeger ;  suff.  -ite 
(-Win.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  thin,  tabular  crys- 
tals, with  walpurgite  and  other  minerals,  at  the 
Weisser  Hirsch  mine,  Schneeberg,  Saxony.  Crys- 
tallization, monoclinic  ;  color,  lemon-yellow.  Com- 
position :  A  hydrated  arsenate  of  uranium  ;  formula 


troe  -1?,  s.    [THOOLY.] 

tro-gi  -nte.s.pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  troi,  genit.  trog(is) ; 
Lat.  fem.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Entom.:  A  sub-family  of  Scarabeida?,  resembling 
theGeotrupin»in  the  form  of  the  head,  but  the  legs 
are  not  adapted  for  burrowing.  They  feed  on  ani- 
mal substance  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  on 
trees.  Those  which  frequent  the  former  situation 
are  colored  like  the  sandy  soil,  and  often  coated 
with  sand.  The  others  are  frequently  metallic,  and 
can  roll  themselves  up  like  a  ball. 


4198 

trSg  -16-dyte,  nrog  -16-dlte,  «.  <fc  a.  [Fr.  trog- 
loilijti-,  from  (ir.  tri~tglodytex=v\\&  \v-ho  creeps  into 
holes,  a  cave-dwelle_r,  from  troglc—a  cave,  and  dyo 
=  to  enter,  to  creep  into.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally; 

1.  (PI.):  The  name  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
to  various  races  of  low  civilization,  who  either  ex- 
cavated dwellings  in  the  earth  or  used  natural  cav- 
erns aa  habitations.  According  to  Strabo,  they 
extended  as  far  west  as  Mauritania,  and  as  far  east 
as  t  he  Caucasus ;  but  the  best  known  were  those  of 
southern  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  They  were  said  not 
to  possess  the  power  of  speech— a  rhetorical  method 
of  stating  that  their  language  differed  from  that  of 
the  Greeks.  Community  of  wives  existed  among 
them,  and  their  general  habits  were  rude  and 
debased.  At  the  present  time  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Arabia  are  filled  with  caves  which  have 
been  converted  into  permanent  habitations  by  half- 
savage  tribes  of  Bedouins,  and  it  is  probable  that 
these  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  troglodytic 
population  of  Ptolemy  and  other  geographers.  It 
was  formerly  thpught  that  cave-dwellers  were  pecu- 
liar to  Africa ;  but  recent  archaeological  discoveries 
show  that  they  occurred  also  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, and  the  prehistoric  men  of  Central  Europe  and 
Britain  were  to  a  great  extent  troglodytic.  At  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  held  in  Chicago, 
1893,  an  interesting  replica  of  Battle  Rock  Mount- 
ain, Colorado,  was  exhibited.  In  it  were  reproduced 
exact  imitations  of  the  lately  discovered  caves  in 
that  mountain,  in  which  dwelt  a  race  of  prehistoric 
men.  Their  implements  of  war  and  of  peace,  their 
ornaments  and  one  mummy  discovered  on  the  orig- 
inal site,  added  surpassing  interest  to  the  exhibit. 

"  Some  authors  maintain  that  this  custom  [cannibal- 
ism], and  that  of  human  sacrifice,  were  widely  spread 
among  the  troglodytes  of  the  Stone  Age."— .V.  July:  Man 
before  Metals,  p.  855. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  Anthropoid  genus  Trog- 
lodytes. [TROGLODYTES,  2.] 

*II.  Fig. :  One  who  lives  in  seclusion ;  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  troglodytes ; 
living  in  caves 

"The  invertebrate  animals  did  not  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  troglodyte  artists."— -V.  Join:  .Van  before  Met- 
als, p.  301. 

tro-glod  -f-tes.,  s.    [TROGLODYTE.] 

1.  Ornith.:  Wren  (q.  v.) ;  a  genus  of  TroglodytidsB 
or  Troglodytinw,  from  the  Neotropical  Nearctic, 
and  Palasarctic  regions.  Bill  moderate,  compressed, 
slightly  curved,  without  notch,  pointed ;  nostrils 
basal,  oval,  partly  covered  by  a  membrane ;  wings 
very  short,  concave,  rounded ;  tail  generally  short; 
feet  strong,  middle  toe  united  at  base  to  outer,  but 
not  to  middle  toe;  tarsus  rather  long;  claws  long, 
stout,  and  curved. 

2.  ZoOL:  A  genus  of  Simiinte  (q.v.).    Head  not 
produced  vertically ;  arms  not  reaching  more  than 
naif  down  the  shin;  ribs  thirteen  pairs;  os  inter- 
medium absent  from  the  carpus;  no  ischiatic  cal- 
losities ;  hair  black,  dun,  or  gray.    The  genus  is  con- 
fined to  the  West  African  sub-region,  ranging  from 
the  coast  about  12'  north  and  south  of  the  equator, 
from  the  Gambia  to  Bcnguela,  and  as  far  inland  as 
the  great  equatorial  forests  extend.    The  number 
of  species  is  not  accurately  determined ;  three,  how- 
ever, are  well  known,  and  have  been  carefully  de- 
scribed :  Troglodytes  gorilla,  the  Gorilla  ;  T.  niger, 
the  Common,  and  T.  calvue,  the  Bald  Chimpanzee. 
There  are  probably  other  species,  since  Livingstone 
met  with  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  new  species  in 
the  forest  region  west  of  the  Nile  [SoKO],  and  an- 
other has  been  described  by  Gratiolet  and  Alix. 
[KOOLAKAMBA.] 

tr8g-l6  d?t  -Ic,  trog-16-dyt  -Ic-al,  a.  fEng. 
troglodyt(e) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
the  Troglodytes,  their  manners  or  customs. 

tro-glft-dy't -I-dffl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  troglo- 
dut(es) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  Wrens ;  a  family  of  Passerine  Birds, 
with  seventeen  genera  and  ninety-four  species. 
They  are  rather  abundant  and  varied  in  the  Neo- 
tropical region,  with  a  few  species  scattered 
through  the  Nearctic,  Palsearctic,  and  parts  of  the 
Oriental  region.  The  constitution  of  the  family  is 
by  no  means  well  determined.  ( Wallace.) 

tro-glo-d?-tl  -niB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  troglo- 
dyt(es) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Timaliida>  (q.  v.),  dis- 
tinguished by  the  bill  being  long  and  curved,  short 
in  proportion  to  the  body.  [TROGLODYTES,  1.] 

trog -16-dyt-Is.m,  s.  [Eng.  troglodyt(e) ;  -ism.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  Troglodytes ;  the  state  or 
custom  of  living  in  caves. 

"Perhaps  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  regard  Troa- 
lodytism  as  the  primitive  state  of  all,  or  the  greater  part 
of  mankind." — Chambers'  Encyc.,  ix.  557. 


„  _.  -jcarian  Birds,  with   WTl  i. 

neraand  forty-four  species.    They  are  tolerably 
mndant  in  the  Neotropical  and  Oriental  regions; 


Trojan 

tro  -g6n,  s.    [Or.,  pr.  par.  of  trugu—to  gnaw.] 

1.  OniithnliHjy : 

(1)  The  type-family  of  Trogonidse  (q.  T.).  with 
twenty-four   species,    ranging    from    Paraguay   to 
Mexico,  and  west  of  the  Andes  in  Ecuador. 

(2)  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Trogou,  or  the 
family  Trogonidie  (q.v.). 

2.  Palceont.:    Remains  have  been  found  in  the 
Miocene  of  France.     At  that    exceptionally  mild 
period  in  the  northern  hemisphere  these  birds  may 
nave  ranged  over  all  Europe  and  North  America; 
but  as  the  climate  became  more  severe  they  were 
gradually  restricted  to  the  tropical  region*,  where 
alone  a  sufficiency  of  fruit  and  insect-food  is  found 
all  the  year  round.    (Wallace.) 

tro  gon    I-d8B,   s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  trogoti;  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -icicp.J 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  Pi 
gei 

and"are"represented  inTfrica  by  a  single  genus.- 
Bill  short,  strong,  with  a  wide  gape;  tail  generally 
long,  in  some  species 
very  long  ;  feet  small 
and  often  feathered 
almost  to  the  toes, 
two  of  which  are 
placed  in  front  and 
two  behind.  They 
form  a  well-marked 
family  of  insectivor- 
o  u  s  forest-haunting 
birds,  of  small  size, 
whose  denset  puffy 
plumage  exhibits  the 
most  exquisite  tints 
of  pink,  crimson, 
orange,  brown,  or  me- 
tallic green,  often  re- 
lieved by  delicate 
bands  of  pure  white. 
In  one  Guatemalan 
species,  Pharomacrus 
mocinno,  the  Long- 
tailed  Trogon  or  Que- 
sal  (q.  v.),  the  tail 
coverts  are  enormous- 
ly lengthened  into 
waving  plumes  of  rich 
metallic  green,  as 
graceful  and  marvel- 
ous as  those  of  the 
Birds  of  Paradise.  Trogons  are  unable  to  use  their 
feet  for  climbing,  and  usually  take  their  station  oi» 
the  branches  of  a  tree,  dashing  upon  insects  as  they 
fly  past  or  upon  some  fruit  at  a  little  distance  from 
them,  and  returning  to  their  seat  to  eat  what  they 
have  secured. 


Lona-tailed  Trogons. 


tro  gSn-ther -I-iim,  *.  fGr.  frogun,  pr.  par.  of 
trogo=to  gnaw,  and  therion=a  wild  beast,  j 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Castoridse,  from  the  Post- 
tertiary  deposits  of  Europe.  It  scarcely  appears  to 
be  generically  distinct  from  Castor  (q.  v.). 

tro-goph -Ice-us,  s.  [Gr. /mr  (genit,  f>w/os)=a 
caterpillar,  andph(oio8=the  bark  of  trees.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Staphylinidse,  with  numerous 
species,  chiefly  European. 

tro-g6-sl  -ta,  *.  [Gr.  trox  (genit.  triigoe)  =  a  cater- 
pillar, and  si'(os=wheat,  corn.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  Trogositida?  (q.v.). 
Trogosita  mauritanica  is  often  found  in  meal  bins, 
feeding  on  their  contents. 

tro-g&  si  -tl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trogosit(a)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Necrophaga,  or  Clavicornia. 
Lower  jaws  with  only  one  lobe,  and  the  first  joint 
of  the  tarsi  reduced  in  size.  They  are  long  beetles. 
with  the  body  compressed,  often  of  metallic  colors. 
About  150  are  known,  mostly  feeding  on  wood. 

tro-go  -SUB,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  troi  (genit. 
troffos)=a  gnawer.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Tillotheridse,  called  by 
Leidy  Anchippodus.  Founded  on  remains  from  the 
Eocene  of  Wyoming. 

trogue,  8.    [A.  S.  frog=a  trough  (q.  T.).] 

Mining:  A  wooden  trough  forming  a  drain. 

Tro  -Ic,  n.  [Lat.  Troicus.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
ancient  Troy  or  the  Troas ;  Trojan. 

troll -lite,  s.  [After  Dominico  Troili  of  Modcna, 
Italy;  snff.  -ite  fjftn.).] 

Mineralogy:  An  iron  sulphide  occurring  only  in 
meteorites,  in  disseminated  nodules.  Hardness,  4'U ; 
specific  gravity,  4'75-4'82;  color,  tombac-brown, 
resembling  that  of  pyrrhotite  (q.  v.) ;  streak,  black. 
Composition:  Sulphur,  36'36 ;  iron,  63'64=100, which 
is  equivalent  to  the  formula  FeS. 

Tro  -Jan,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  Trojanus,  from  7Voja  = 
Troy.J 

A.  As  adject. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  ancient 
Troy ;  as,  the  Trojan  war. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w8t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,     pit,     sire,    str,     marine;    go,    p6t. 
or,     wBre,     wolf,     wBrk,     wh8,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cttre,    unite,     cur,     rCle,    full;     try,    Syrian,     se,    oe  =  8;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lr»- 


troke 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Lit.:  An  inhabitant  of  ancient  Troy. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  person  of  pluck  or  determination;  one  who 
riirlit.^  with  a  will;  a  courageous  oudurer;  as,  Ho 
bore  the  pain  like  a  Trojan. 

*2.  A  cant  name  for  an  aged  inferior  or  equal. 

"Sam  the  butler's  true,  the  cook  a  reverend  Trojan." 
Beaum.  &  Flet.;  Xiyht  Wnlhei;  ii.  1. 

*3.  A  cant  name  for  a  person  of  doubtful  char- 
actor. 

*'  There  are  other  Trojans  that  thou  dreamest  not  of."— 
Slntkeyp..'  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  /.,  ii.  1. 

troke,  v.  i.    [TROCK.] 
troke,  s.    [TROKE,  r.] 

1.  The  act  of  trucking;  exchange,  barter,  deal- 
ings, intercourse,  truck. 

2.  A  trinket ;  a  small  ware. 

tr5ll  (!},*.    [TROLL,  v.] 

*1.  The  act  of  going  round  or  moving  round ;  rout- 
ine, repetition. 

"The  troll  of  their  table."— Burke;  French  Revol. 

2.  A  song,  the  parts  of  which  are  sung  in  succes- 
sion; a  round. 

3.  A  reel  on  a  fishing-rod. 

4.  A  trolly. 

"This  'coach*  is  a  low  beach-cart,  used  in  the  convey* 
ance  of  the  fish  from  the  seaside;  it  is  properly  called  a 
trull,  and  owes  the  origin  of  its  construction  to  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  streets  aforesaid."—  Illust,  London  News. 
Sept.  28,  1861.  p.  333. 

troll-plate,  s. 

Mach.:  A  rotating  disc  employed  to  effect  the 
simultaneous  convergence  or  divergence  of  a  num- 
ber of  objects ;  such  as  screw-dies  in  a  stock,  or  the 
jaws  of  a  universal  chuck. 

troll  (2),  trold,  trolld,  trow,  subst.  [Old  Norse 
troll;  Sw.  troll;  Dan.  froJd=giant,  monster,  spec- 
ter, unearthly  being.  (Grimm:  Deut.  Mythol,  (ed. 
Stallybrass),ii.527.)] 

Scandinavian  Mythology: 

1.  A  comprehensive  term,  embracing  supernatural 
beings  of  widely  different  character. 

"We  come  across  numerous  approximations  and  over- 
lappings  between  the  giant-legend  and  those  of  dwarfs 
ana  watersprites,  as  the  comprehensive  name  troll  in 
Scandinavian  tradition  would  of  itself  indicate." — 
Vrimiu:  Deut.  Mythol.  (ed.  Stallybrass),  ii.  652. 

2.  A  giant  or  giantess  endowed  with  sepernatural 
powers. 

3.  A  witch,  a  sorceress ;  a  night-riding  hag.  Some- 
times extended  so  as  to  include  the  Valkyres. 

"  I  saw  thee  ride  on  the  hurdle,  loose-haired,  loose  girt, 
In  troll's  garb."—  Grimm:  Deut.  Mythol.  (ed.  Stallybrass). 
in.  1,054. 

4.  (See  extract.) 

"Lucas  Jacobson  Debes,  who  dates  his  description  of 
Ferve  from  his  Pathmos  in  Thorshaven,  March  12,  1670, 
dedicates  a  long  chapter  to  the  spectres  who  disturbed 
his  congregation,  and  sometimes  carried  off  his  hearers. 
The  actors  in  these  disturbances  he  states  to  be  the  .••/,<•/<• 
or  Biergen-Trold— i.e.,  thespiritsof  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains, sometimes  called  subterranean  people,  and  adds, 
they  appeared  in  deep  caverns  and  among  horrid  rocks; 
as  also  that  they  haunted  the  places  where  murders  or 
other  deeds  of  mortal  sin  had  been  acted.  They  appear 
to  have  been  the  genuine  northern  dwarfs,  or  Trows, 
another  pronunciation  of  Trollds,  and  are  considered  by 
the  reverent  author  as  little  better  than  fiends." — Scott; 
Demonology,  lett.  iv. 

troll-flower,  s. 

Bot . :  Trollius  europceus. 

troll,  *troole,  *troul,  *troule,  *trowl,  *trowle, 
i'.  /.  tic  i.  [O.  Fr.  trailer,  trauler=to  run  hither  and 
thither,  to  range  or  hunt  out  of  order;  Fr.  trdler= 
to  lead,  to  drag  about,  to  ramble,  to  stroll  about, 
from  Ger.  trollen=to  roll,  to  troll;  cogn.  with  O. 
Dut.  trollen=to  troll;  Low  Ger.  drulen=to  roll,  to 
troll;  cf.  Wei. trol=a cylinder,  aroll: £rt>Zio=toroll, 
"to  trundle ;  trolyn=a.  roller ;  troelli=to  whirl ;  troell 
=  a  whirl,  wheel,  reel,  pulley,  or  screw;  troauti= 
turning,  revolving;  £ro=aturn.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  move  in  a  circular  direction ;  toturnorroll 

about. 

"To  dress,  and  troll  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  620. 

*2.  To  circulate  or  pass  round,  as  a  vessel  of 
liquor  at  table. 

"Give  me  a  man,  that  when  he  goes  hanging  cries 
trowl  the  black  bowl  to  me." — Beaum.  &  Flet.;  Knight  of 
Burning  Pestle,  ii. 

*3.  To  circulate  abroad;  to  spread  the  name  or 
fame  of. 

"All  tongues  shall  troule  you  in  scecula  soBculorum." — 
Beaum.  <£•  Flet.:  Philaster,  v. 
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4.  To  sing  the  parts  of  in  succession,  the  voices 
succeeding  each  other  at  regular  intervals  with  the 
same  melody  ;  to  sing  in  a  full,  jovial  voice. 

"  Will  you  troll  the  catch?"—  Shakes}*..-  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

*5.  To  angle  for;  hence,  to  entice,  to  allure,  to 
draw  on. 

"He  .  .  .  trowls  and  baits  him  with  a  nobler  prey." 
— Hammond:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  viii. 

6,  To  angle  in ;  to  fish  in. 
"With  patient  angle  trollx  the  finny  deep, 
Or  drives  his  vent'rous  ploughshare  to  the  steep." 

Goldsmith:  Traveler. 

B.  Intratisitiri'  : 

*1.  Togo  round;  to  move  or  turn  round;  to  roll 
along. 

*'  Where  gilded  chairs  and  coaches  throng, 
And  jostle  as  they  trowl  along." 

Swift:  Dan  Smedley's  Petition. 

*2.  To  stroll,  to  ramble. 

*3.  To  move  quickly  ;  to  wag. 

"  Fill  him  but  a  boule,  it  will  make  his  tongue  trotile." 
F.  Bettutnunt:  Exaltation  of  Ale. 

4.  To  take  part  in  a  catch  or  round,  the  voices 
succeeding  each  other  at  regulated  intervals  with 
the  same  melody. 

5,  To  angle  with  a  line,  running  on  a  reel,  and 
usually  dragged  behind  a  boat. 

"I  vainly  trolled  for  pike."—  Field,  Oct.  29,  1887. 

tr5l  -le-ite,  *.  [After  H.G.TrolleWachtmeister, 
the  Swedish  chemist ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral,  with  compact  text- 
ure. Hardness,  below  6'0;  specific  gravity,  3'10; 
luster,  somewhat  vitreous  ;  color,  pale  green.  Com- 
position: Phosphoric  acid,  47'8:  alumina,  46*2; 
water,  6'0=100,  corresponding  with  the  formula, 
A12O:)PO5+JA12O{.3H2O.  Found  in  an  iron  mine  .at 
\Vestana,  Scania,  Sweden. 

troll'-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  trollj  v. ;  -er.]    One  who  trolls, 
trol -le?,  tr8l-iy  (I),  *.    [TROLL,  v.] 

1.  A  form  of  truck  which  can  be  tilted  over  by 
removing  pins  which  attach  it  to  the  frame. 

"The  train  consists  of  three  cars  coupled  together  and 
a  trolley  for  luggage  or  goods." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  A  narrow  cart  wltich  can  be  either  driven  by 
the  hand  or  drawn  by  an  animal. 

tr8l-lejF(2),«.    [TROLL,  v.] 

Electric  Eng. :  A  grooved  pulley  or  set  of  pulleys 
traveling  in  contact  with  a  live  electric  wire,  thus 
completing  the  circuit  which  furnishes  the  current 
for  operating  an  electric  railway  car. 

trolley-car,  subst.  An  electric  car  operated  by 
means  of  a  trolley  connection  with  the  circuit 
wires. 

trolley-line,  s.  An  electric  line  on  which  trolley 
cars  are  run. 

trolley-wire,  s.  The  wire  which,  in  an  electric 
railway  system,  imparts  the  current  to  the  trolley, 
and  motive  force  to  the  cars. 

troll-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [TftOLL,  t?.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  &  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  one  who  trolls;  specifi- 
cally applied  to  a  method  of  fishing  for  pike  by 
dragging    a   line   with    a   dead    bait,    such   as   a 
gudgeon,  spoon-bait,  &c. 

"Trolling  with  a  dead  bait  or  spoon  may  result  in  a 
heavy  trout,  if  not  a  pike."—  Field,  Jan.  16,  1886. 

trolling- spoon,  s.  A  bait  trailed  behind  a  boat 
to  attract  and  catch  fish.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  frequent  use  of  a  silvered  spoon  bowl  to  which 
the  hook  is  soldered,  and  which  is  connected  by  a 
snood  to  the  line.  The  spoon  rotates  as  it  is  drawn 
through  the  water,  and  reflects  the  light  in  differ- 
ent directions,  like  the  silvery  scales  of  a  small  fish 
in  motion.  [SPOON-BAIT.] 

tr6l'-ll-us,  s.  [Latinized  from  Sw.  troll  (q.  v.).] 
Bot.:  Globe-flower  (q.  v.) ;  a  genus  of  Hellebore® 
( q.  v. ).  Erect  perennial  herbs,  with  alternate 
palmately-lobed  or  cut  sepals,  five  to  fifteen,  col- 
ored ;  petals  five  to  fifteen,  small,  linear,  flat,  with 
a  pit  above  the  contracted  base;  stamens  numer- 
ous, follicles  five  or  more.  Known  species  nine, 
from  the  North  Temperate  and  Arctic  zones. 

*tr611'-5l,  v.t.OTi.  [Aredupl.  of  troll,  v.  (q.v.)] 
To  troll ;  to  sing  in  jovial,  rollicking  manner. 

tr5r-l6p,  s.  [Prob.  from  troll,  v.,  and  perhaps  a 
contraction  of  troll-about.']  [TRULL.] 

1.  A  woman  loosely  dressed ;  a  slattern ;  a  drab,  a 
slut,  a  woman  of  bad  character. 

"  Yet  the  virtuous  virgin  resolves  to  run  away  with  him, 
to  live  among  banditti,  to  wait  upon  his  trollop,  if  she  had 
no  other  way  of  enjoying  his  company." — Lady  M.W.  Mon- 
tagu: Letter,  June  23,  1754.  . 

2.  A  loose  hanging  rag.    (Scotch.) 


tromp 

*trol-l&p-ee  ,  s.  [TROLLOP.]  A  loose  dress  for 
females. 

"There  goes  Mrs.  Roundabout— I  mean  the  fat  lady  in 
the  lute-string  trollvpee." — Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  ii. 

trol -l6p-Ish,  adj.  [Eng.  trollop;  -ish.~\  Like  a 
trollop  or  slattern ;  slovenly. 

trol'-lbp-y1,  a.  [Eng.  trollop;  -y.j.  Slatternly, 
slovenly. 

"A  trollop  if. looking  maid-servant." — Jane  Austen:  Mana- 
Jteld  Park,  ch.  xxvii. 

trol-ly\s.    [TROLLEY.] 

*tr6r-myc-dame§,  subst.  [Fr.  trau-madame=a. 
pigeon-hole:  trou—a  hole,  and  inadctme=a.  lady.] 
An  old  English  game ;  pigeon-holes ;  nine-holes. 

"A  fellow  I  have  known  to  go  about  with  trolmydamft: 
I  knew  him  once  a  servant  of  the  prince." — Shakesp.: 
Winter's  Tale,  iv.  2. 

tr5m-bld'-l-de9,  trSm-bl-dl'-I-de?,  sing.  pt. 
[Mod.  Lat.  trombidium;  Lat.  masc.  or  fern.  adj. 
i-utf.  -ides.] 

Zool. :  Harvest-mites ;  an  extensive  family  of  Aca- 
rina.  Body  stout,  round,  or  oval,  often  somewhat 
oblong,  frequently  broader  before  than  behind ; 
sometimes  densely  clothed  with  a  kind  of  pubes- 
cence; the  two  hinder  pairs  of  logs  far  removed 
from  the  two  fore  pairs ;  eyes  two.  They  are  gener- 
ally of  some  shade  of  red,  often  bright  vermilion, 
sometimes  more  orless  spotted  with  brown  or  black. 
There  are  several  genera,  some  of  which  feed  on 
the  juices  of  plants,  others  attack  man  and  the 
lower  animals. 

trom-bld  -I-um,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful;   Agassiz 

Etves  tromb<>des= timid.  This  word  is  not  found  in 
iddell  &  Scott;  it  occurs  in  Stephanus  (Thesau- 
rus GroKcce  Lingucd,  edd.  Hase  &  Dindorf),  with  the 
remark  that  It  is  probably  a  miswriting  for  stroni- 
bodes— \ikfi  a  spiral  snail-shell.] 

Zool.:  The  type-genus  of  Trombidides  (q.v.)  .with 
many  species,  some  of  which  in  their  larval  stages 
are  parasitic.  The  genus  Leptus  is  found  on  the 
larvse  of  several  species  of  Trombidium.  [SCABLET- 
MITE.] 

tr5m-b6ne't  s.  [Hal.,  augmentative  of  tromba— 
a  trumpet  (q.v.).] 

1.  Music: 

(1)  A  large,  deep,  and  loud-toned  instrument  of 
the  trumpet  kind,  the  name  being  an  augmenta* 
tive  of  tromba.    It  consists  of  two 

tubes,  so  constructed  that  one  may 
slide  in  and  out  of  the  other,  and 
thus  form  one  tube  that  can  bo 
lengthened  atwill  and  madeof  vary- 
ing pitch.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
trombones,  called  after  their  com- 
pass the  alto,  tenor,  and  bass  trom- 
bones. Soprano  trombones  have 
also  been  made,  but  they  are  rarely 
used.  The  alto  trombone  has  a  com- 
pass of  more  than  two  octaves  and  a 
half,  and  is  also  known  as  the  trom- 
bone in  E  flat.  It  is  written  in  the  c 
clef,  third  line.  •  The  tenor  trombone 
is  also  known  as  the  trombone  in  B 
flat.  It  is  written  on  the  c  clef, 
fourth  line.  The  bass  trombone  is 
the  lowest  of  all  in  its  range  of  notes, 
and  is  known  as  the  E  flat.  It  is 
written  on  the  F  clef;  is  an  octave 
lower  than  th«  alto,  and  a  fifth  lower 
than  the  tenor.  Some  of  these  in-  Trombone. 
struments  are  fitted  with  pistons, 
whence  they  are  called  valve-trombones. 

(2)  A  powerful  reed  stop  in  the  organ,  of  eight 
feet  or  sixteen  feet  scale  on  the  manuals  and  six- 
teen feet  or  thirty-two  feet  on  the  pedals. 

2.  Ordn. :  A  form  of  blunderbuss  for  boat-service, 

trSm'-mel,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Metall.:  A  form  of  buddle  or  machine  for  sepa- 
rating the  richer  portions  of  slimes  from  the  worth- 
less. 

tro-mom  -e-te"r,  s.  [Greek  tromos=a  trembling, 
and  mefron=a  measure.] 

Physics:  An  instrument  for  measuring  earth- 
tremors.  It  usually  consists  of  a  pendulum  or  pen- 
dulums, with  means  for  observing  the  oscillations 
on  a  micromatic  scale.  (Milne:  Earthquakes*  ch. 
xix.) 

trfimp  (l),*trompe  (l),s.    [Fr.] 

Metall.:  The  water-blowing  engine;  used  as  a 
furnace-blast  in  Savoy,  Carniola,  and  some  parts 
of  America.  Water  from  a. reservoir  Hows  through 
a  pipe,  which  is  contracted  just  below  the  reser- 
voir to  divide  the  stream  into  a  shower,  and  has 
oblique  perforations,  through  which  air  enters  and 
is  carried  down  by  the  water,  which  impinges  upon 
a  plate  in  a  drum,  separating  the  air  which  is  com- 
pressed in  the  upper  part  of  the  drum,  flowing 
thro'ugh  a  pipe  to  the  blast-pipes. 

*tr6mp  (2),  *trompe  (2),  subst.  [Fr.  trompe.]  A 
trump,  a  trumpet. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    jtfwl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     c.hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     v&ls;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  C. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -yion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


trompil 


nrom'-pll,  «.    [Old.  Fr.  froi«p//te.]    An  aperture 
u  a  tromp. 
nromp-our,  «.    [O.  Fr.]    A  trumpeter. 

"The  trompourts  with  the  loud  minstralsie." 

Chaucer:  Flower  tnid  Leaf. 

tron,  «.    [TRONE.] 
1.  A  steelyard  balance. 
'1.  A  wooden  air-shaft  in  a  mine. 
tro  -na,  s.    [An  Arabic  name.] 
Mineral.  :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  mostly  occurring 
'-  - 


Cross Tronconee 
Demembr6. 


yields  the  formula,  2NaO,  3CO2  +  4HO."  First  found 
and  used  by  the  Arabs  at  Suckenna,  Fezzan,  Africa. 

*tr8n'-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [English  rron(e)  (3) ; 
-age.  1  A  toll  or  duty  paid  for  weighing  wool ;  the 
act  of  weighing  wool. 

*tr8n'-a  t8r,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  O.  Fr.  trone=& 
steelyard.]  An  officer  in  London  whose  duty  was 
to  weigh  wool. 

•tronch-oun,  s.    [TRUNCHEON.] 

*tr8n'-CO,  a.  [Ital.,  for  troncato,  pa.  par.  of  tron- 
care=to  cut  off,  to  suppress ;  Lat.  trunco.] 

Music :  Cut  off,  made  short ; 
a  term  directing  a  sound  to  be 
cut  short,  or  just  uttered  and 
then  discontinued. 

tr8n-c8n-ee  de  mem-brS, 
a.  [Fr.] 

Her. :  Said  of  a  cross  or  other 
bearing  cut  in  pieces  and  sepa- 
rated, though  still  reserving 
the  form  of  the  cross,  or  other 
bearing. 

*trone  (!),«.    [THRONE.] 

trone(2),8.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] A  small  drain.  (Prov.) 

'trone  (3),  Hrones,  s.  [Low 

Lat.  trona;  O.  Fr.  trone/,  troneau=n  balance,  a 
weight,  from  Lat.fr«*ma=a  balance.]  A  kind  of 
steelyard  or  beam  formerly  used  for  weighing  heavy 
commodities. 


various  counties,  irom  21  oz.  to  zo  oz.  avotiuupuiw. 
The  later  tron  stone  or  standard  weight  contained 
16  tron  pounds,  the  tron  pound  being  equivalent  to 
J'3747  Ibs,  avoirdupois. 

troo  -If,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Bot. :  Manicaria  saccifera.    [MANICABIA.] 

trodp,  'trip,  *troope,  *troupe,  *.  [Fr.  troupe 
(O.  Fr.  trope),  from  Low  Lat.  tropus,  prob.  from 
Lat.  turba  =  a  crowd;  Sp.  &  Port,  tropa;  O.  Ital. 
troppa;  Ital.  triippa;  Dut.  troep;  Dan.  trop;  Sw. 
tropp;  Ger.  trupp.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  collection  of  people ;  a  crowd,  a  company,  a 
number,  a  multitude. 

"As  the  slow  beast,  with  heavy  strength  endued, 
In  some  wide  field  by  tniopi  of  boys  pursued." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xi.  683. 

2.  A    body   of  soldiers.    (Generally*  used  in  the 
plural,  and  signifying  soldiers  in  general,  whether 
few  or  many,  and  including  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery.) 

"Whether  yond  troops  are  friends  or  enemy." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ctesar,  v.  1. 

*3.  A  company  or  assemblage  of  people. 

"  Before  the  merry  troop  the  minstrels  play'd." 

Dri/dru:  Flower  and  Leaf,  352. 

*4.  A  band  or  company  of  performers  ;  a  troupe. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Mil.:  In  cavalry,  the  unit  of  formation,  form- 
ing the  command  of  a  captain,  consisting  usually  of 
sixty  troopers,  and  corresponding  to  a  company  of 
infantry. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  A  march  in  quick  time. 

"When  the  drums  and  fifes  sounding  a  troop, 
Off  they  briskly  set."  Vefoe. 

(2)  The  second  beat  of  the  drum  as  the  signal  for 
marching. 

troop-bird,  s.    Thesameas  TROOPIAL  (q.  v.). 
'troop-meal,   adverb.    By  troops,  in  troops,  in 
crowds. 

"So  troop-meal,  Troy  pursued  awhile." 

CAapman.    Homer's  Iliad,  xvii.  634. 

troop-Ship,  suosk  A  ship  for  the  conveyance  of 
troops ;  a  transport. 

"Then  we  steer  close  alongside  of  her  Majesty's  great 
troop-ship  the  Crocodile,  full  of  time-expired  and  invalid 
soldiers."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 
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troop,  f.  i.    [TROOP,  s.] 

1.  To  collect  in  crowds;  to  assemble  or  gather  in 
numbers. 

"  Nor,  while  they  pick  them  up  with  busy  bill, 
The  little  trooping  birds  unwisely  scares." 

Tli>/tn»i>n:  Spriti'j,  136. 

2.  To  march  in  a  body  or  company. 

"  Nor  do  I  as  an  enemy  to  peace, 
Troop  in  the  thrones  of  military  men." 

Shnkesii. .-  Ilrurij  1  >'.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 

*3.  To  march  in  haste.    (Generally  followed  by 
off.) 

"At  whose  approach  ghosts    .    .    . 
Troop  home  to  churcnyarils." 

ii.:  Midsummer  Xitfht'a  Dream,  iii.  2. 


*4.  To  associate. 

"A  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5. 

troop  -er,  s.    [Eng.  troop;  -er.'] 

1.  A  private  soldier  in  a  body  of  cavalry ;  a  horse- 
soldier. 

"His  old  troopers,  the  Satans  and  Beelzebubs  who  had 
hared  his  crimes,  and  who  now  shared  his  perils,  were 
ready  to  be  the  companions  of  his  flight." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  A  troop-ship  (q.  v.). 

"The  high,  white  sides  of  the  trooper,  swarming  with 
life." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tro6  -pl-al,  8.  [French  troupiale,  from  <roupe  =  a 
troop,  from  their  habit  of  assembling  in  large 
flocks.] 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  several  species  of  the 
genus  Icterus ;  often  extended  to  the  sub-families 
IcterinseandAgelainBe.  All  the  troopials  are  Ameri- 
can, and  in  some  respects  resemble  the  Starlings 
and  in  others  the  Finches  of  the  Old  World.  In  the 
Icterinse  the  prevailing  colors  of  the  plumage  arc 

S'llow  and  black,  and  the  species  are  also  known  as 
rioles.  The  Common  Troopial,  Icterus  vulgaris,  is 
about  ten  inches  long,  back  and  abdomen  yellow; 
head,  neck,  breast,  and  tail  black ;  white  band  on 
wings.  The  Orchard  Troopial,  /.  spurius,  resembles 
the  Baltimore  Oriole  (q  v.)  in  general  appearance, 
but  is  slenderer  in  form. 

troop  -Ing,  pr,  par.  or  a.    [TROOP,  „.] 

*T  Trooping  the  colors : 

Mil. :  A.  ceremony  observed  in  garrisons,  when  the 
whole  of  the  guards  are  paraded  previous  to  march- 
ing to  their  respective  posts.  These  bodies  are 
formed  in  line,  on  the  flank  and  in  front  of  which 
the  color  is  placed,  protected  by  sentries.  The  band 
faces  it  on  the  opposite  flank.  After  the  guards  are 
inspected,  &c.,  the  band  advances  in  slow  time  to 
the  color,  which  is  now  provided  with  an  escort ; 
and,  finally,  the  band,  escort,  and  color  pass  between 
the  opened  ranks  of  the  guards  in  a  series  of  single 
files  until  the  other  flank  of  the  line  is  reached. 
The  colors  are  saluted  by  presenting  arms,  and  the 
guards  march  past. 

tro6st  -Ite,  s.  [After  Prof.  G.  Troost,  of  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee  ;  suff.  -Ite  (Jl/in.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  WUlemite  (q.  v.) ,  occurring  in 
large  opaque  crystals,  which  are  mostly  impure 
from  the  presence  of  iron  and  manganese.  Found 
with  frankliuite,  &c.,  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 

tr6-pse-6-la'-ce-se,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  tro. 
pceol(um) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acecej 

Botany:  Indian-cresses;  an  orderof  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Malvales  Smooth,  twisting  or 
twining  herbs  of  tender  texture  and  acrid  taste. 
Peduncles  axillary,  one-flowered.  Sepals  three  to 
flve,  generally  with  valvate  a?stivation,  the  upper 
one  with  along  spur;  petals  normally  five,  yellow, 
scarlet,  orange,  rarely  blue,  sometimes  reduced  to 
two  or  even  one,  convolute  in  aestivation ;  stamens 
six  to  ten  ;  anthers  two-celled  ;  style  one ;  stigmas 
three  to  five;  ovary  one,  three-cornered ;  three  or 
five  carpels ;  ovules  solitary :  fruit  indehiscent ;  seeds 
large,  without  albumen,  filling  the  cell  in  which 
they  are.  Known  genera  five,  species  forty-three. 
(Lindlei/.)  All  from  the  temperate  parts  of  America. 
The  order  was  formed  by  the  elevation  of  the  tribe 
Tropseolese  [1] ;  now  most  botanists  are  reverting  to 
the  old  arrangement. 

tro-pse-6  -le-se,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  rropceo/(um) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Botany : 

1.  A  tribe  of  Geraniacea",  the  equivalent  of  the 
order  Tropa?olace«3  (q.  v.).     (Justieu,  <tc.) 

2.  The  typical  tribe  of  Tropa?olacea?,  having  irreg- 
ular flowers  and  pendulous  ovules. 

tro-pse  81  -Ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  tropceol(um) ;  -ic.] 
Derived  from  tropceolum. 

tropseolic-acid,  8. 

Chem. :  An  acid  extracted  from  the  herb  and  seed 
of  Tropceolum  majus,  by  heating  with  alcohol.  It 
crystallizes  in  slender  needles,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


trophis 

trS-pse  -6-lum,tr8p-se  6  lurn.R.  \Gr.tropaion 
=  a  trophy.  So  named  from  its  peltate  leaves.) 

Botany :  Indian-cress  or  Nasturtium ;  the  typical 
rcnus  of  Tropseolacew  (q.  v.l  Calyx  fire-parted, 
the  upper  lobe  spurred,  petals  normally  fire,  un- 
equal, the  throe  lowest  small  or  wanting;  staiin-io 
eight,  free;  carpels  three,  kidney-shaped;  fruit 
roundish,  furrowed,  indehiscent,  the  seed  large, 
tilling  the  cell.  Climbing  plants  from  South 
America.  Those  best  known  are  lYofKBOttcm  niiijus, 
the  great,  and  T.  minus,  the  small,  Indian-cress  nr 
Nasturtium.  The  leaves  of  the  first  are  peltate, 
nerved,  orbicular,  somewhat  lobed,  the  nerves  not 
mucronate;  petals  obtuse.  It  was  brought  at  tir.-t 
from  Peru.  The  second  specie?  is  smaller  than  tin- 
last,  with  peltate  nerves,  orbicular  leaves,  deep 
yellow  flowers,  streaked  with  orange  and  red.  The 
berries  of  both  species  are  gathered  when  green 
and  made  into  a  pickle,  and  used  also  as  a  garnish 
for  dishes.  T.  tricolorum  is  a  highly  ornamental 
species,  having  the  calyx  wavy, scarlet,  tipped  with 
black,  and  the  petals  yellow.  T.  canariense  is  a 
climbing  variety  known  as  the  Canary  creeper.  Of 
late  years  florists  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  end- 
less varieties  of  colors  of  tropseolum. 

tro-par  1  8n,  s.    [TROPERION.] 

trope,  subst.  [Lat.  fropus=a  figure  of  speech,  a 
trope,  from  Gr.  trnpos=a  turning,  a  turn  or  riirun- 
of  speech,  from  trepo=to  turn;  Fr.  trope;  Sp.  <k 
Ital.  tropo.] 

1.  Rhet.:  A  figurative  use  of  a  word;  a  word  or 
expression  used  in  a  different  sense  from  thai 
which  it  properly  possesses,  or  a  word  changed 
from  its  original  signification  to  another  for  Tlu> 
sake  of  giving  life  or  emphasis  to  an  idea,  as  when 
we  call  a  stupid  fellow  an  ass,  or  a  shrewd  man  a 
fox.  Tropes  are  chiefly  of  four  kinds:  Metaphor, 
metonymy,  synecdoche,  and  irony  (see  these 
words) ;  but  to  these  may  bo  added  allegory,  pro- 
sopopoeia, antonomasia,  and  perhaps  some  others. 

"Figures  of  words  are  commonlycalled  tropes,  and  con- 
sist in  a  word's  being  employed  to  signify  something 
that  is  different  from  its  original  and  primitive;  so  that 
if  you  alter  the  word,  you  destroy  the  figure."— Blair: 
Rhetoric,  lect.  44. 

•2.  Roman  Ritual:  The  name  given  to  verses  sung 
at  High  Mass,  before  or  after,  and  sometimes  in  the 
middle  of  the  Introit.  Tropes  were  introduced  by 
the  monks  as  early  as  A.  D.  1000,  but  were  removed 
from  the  Missal  on  its  revision  under  Pius  V. 
(1566-72). 

trop  -e"r,  i.    [TROPERION.] 

tr6-per -I-8n,   tro  par -I  8n,   trop -Sr.    subst. 

[TROPE.  J 

Roman  Ritual:  A  book  containing  the  tropes 
[TROPE,  2.],  but  frequently  used  also  for  a  bonk 
containing  Sequences.  The  word  Troperion  often 
occurs  in  Church  inventories.  (Addis  &  Arnold.) 

troph  -1,  ».  pi.  [Gr.  <ropftos=one  who  feeds  or 
nourishes;  trepho=to nourish.] 

Entom.:  The  organs  about  the  mouth  in  insects. 
These  are  of  two  types,  the  masticatory  and  the 
suctorial,  which  are  sometimes  modified  and  occa- 
sionally combined.  The  trophi  of  Masticatory 
Insects,  such  as  Beetles,  consist  of  (1)  an  upper  lip. 


tcrnies,  tnoiaorum  anumanuioies  are  ruuiiufiitai  j  , 
the  maxillte  are  greatly  elongated,  and  form  a  spiral 
trunk,  or  antlia,  by  which  the  juices  of  flowers  are 
sucked  up. 

trSph  -Ic,  *tr8ph'-IC-al,  adj.  [Gr,  trophikns= 
nursing,  tending,  from  rropfce=nourishment.  I  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  the  direct  influence  of  nour- 
ishment or  nutrition. 

trophic-nerves,  s.pl. 

Physiol. :  Any  nerves  which  either  actually  influ- 
ence nutrition,  or  have  been  supposed  to  do  so;  as 
the  fifth  or  trigeminal  nerve,  which  has  a  certain 
influence  on  the  nutrition  of  the  eye.  (Foster: 
Physiol.,  ch.  v.,  g  5.) 

*tro  -phled,  *tro  phyed,  a.  [Eng.  trophy;  -ed.\ 
Adorned  with  trophies. 

"The  name  that  wont  the  trophy'tl  arch  to  grace." 
Roice:  Lucaili  Pharsalia,  viil. 

troph  -Is,  s.    [Gr.  <ropftis=well-fed,  stout,  large.] 


tivesof  both  the  East  and  the  West  Indies.  Trophis 
americana,  the  Ramoon  tree,  is  about  twenty  feet 
high,  and  bears  pleasantly  flavored  drupes  about 
the  size  of  grapes.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
where  the  leaves  and  twigs  are  eaten  by  cattle. 
The  milky  juice  of  T.  asper,  a  small  evergreen 
Indian  tree,  is  applied  to  cracked  heels  and  sore 
hands.  It  is  astringent  and  septic,  and  the  bark, 
in  decoction,  is  used  as  a  lotion  in  fevers ;  the  roug_h 
leaves  are  employed  to  polish  wood.  T.  spinosa  iff 
another  Indian  species ;  its  fruit  is  eaten  in  curries. 


Ste^    fat,    fare^ amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    w«t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,     p8tr 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh6.     s6n;     mute,    ciib,    cttre,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      p;u  =  kw. 


trophon 

troph  -5n,  snbst.  [Greek  trophon=that  which 
nourishes ;  food.] 

Zool.  &  Palceont  :  A  sub-genus  of  Fusus,  with 
thirty-eight  rocL'nt  spi'cii's  from  the  Antarctic  ami 
Northern  Seas,  tin-  British  coast,  &.C.  Fossil  in 
Chili  and  Britain. 

Tro  p fro -nI-JJ.il,  adj.  [See  def.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  Grecian  architect  Trophouius,  or  to 
his  cave  or  his  architecture,  Trophouius  is  said  to 
have  built  the  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi.  He  had  a  temple  at  Lobadeia,  and  was 
worshiped  as  Jupiter  Trophonius.  In  this  temple 
was  a  celebrated  cave,  and  those  who  descended 
into  it  were  said  to  speak  oracularly  on  their  re- 
turn ;  but  the  impressions  produced  by  the  descent 
were  thought  to  be  so  saddening  that  the  visitor 
remained  a  victim  to  melancholy  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Hence  arose  the  proverb  applied  to  a  serious 
man— that  he  looked  as  if  he  came  out  of  the  cave 
of  Trophonius. 

*troph -&-p5l-len,  s.    [Greek  trophos  =  a  feeder, 
and  Lat.  pollen  (q.  v.).] 
Bot. :  Turpin's  name  tor  the  septum  of  an  anther.. 

troph'-ft-some,  s.  [Greek  trophoe=a.  nurse,  and 
soma  —  ihe  body.] 

Zool.:  A  term  proposed  by  Prof.  Allman  for  the 
whole  assemblage  of  nutritive  zooids  of  a  Hydro- 
zoon  (q.  v.). 

*troph  -6  spgrm,nr5ph-6-spSr  MnHim.sutef. 

[<ir.  trophos—o.  feeder,  and  sperma=a  seed.] 

Bot. ;  A  name  used  by  Richard  for  the  placenta 
(q.v.). 

tro  -plly\  *tro-phee,  s.  [Fr.  troph6e=a  trophy, 
the  spoil  of  an  enemy,  from  Lat.  tropceum=a.  sign 
of  victory,  from  Gr.  tropaion=& 
monument  of  an  enemy  s  defeat, 
a  trophy,  prop.  neut.  sing,  of 
tropaios  —  pertaining  to  a  de- 
feat, from  trope—s.  return,  a  put- 
ting to  flight  of  an  enemy  by 
•causing  them  to  turn,  from  trepo 
—  to  turn ;  Sp.  &  Port,  trofeo,] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  monument  or  memorial  in 
commemoration  of  a  victory.  It 
consisted  of  some  of  the  arms 
and    other    spoils   of   the   van- 
quished enemy,  hung  upon  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  or  a  pillar  by  the 
victors,  either   on    the   field  of 
battle  or  in  the  capital  of  the 
conquered  nation.   If  for  a  naval 

victory,  it  was  erected  on  the  nearest  land.  The 
trophies  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  decked 
•out  with  the  arms  of  the  vanquished  for  land 
victories,  with  the  beaks  of  the  enemy's  vessels  for 
naval  engagements.  [ROSTRAL-COLUMN.]  In  mod- 
ern times  trophies  have  been  erected  in  churches 
and  other  public  buildings  to  commemorate  a 
victory. 

2.  Anything  taken  and  preserved  as  a  memorial 
of  victory,  as  flags,  standards,  arms,  and  the  like. 

"No  hostile  standard  has  been  seen  here  but  as  a  trophy," 
— Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ill. 

*3.  A  memorial,  a  monument. 

"  Worn  as  a  memorable  trophy  of  predeceased  valor." — 
•Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  v.  1.  * 

4.  Anything  that  is  an  evidence  or  memorial  of 
victory  or  conquest. 

II.  Arch.:  An  ornament  representing  the  stem  of 
a  tree,  charged  or  encompassed  with  arms  and  mil- 
itary weapons,  offensive  and  defensive. 

trophy-cress,  s. 

Sot.:  The  genus  Tropteolum  (q.v.). 

"trophy-money,  s.  A  duty  formerly  paid  in 
England  annually  by  housekeepers  toward  provid- 
ing harness,  drums,  colors,  &c.,  for  the  militia. 

tro  -phy-wSrt,  s.    [Eng.  trophy,  and  wort.] 
Hot.:  The  genus  Tropseolum  (q.  v.). 

trop  -Ic  (l),  *trop  -Ick,  *trop-ik,  s.  &  a.  [Fr. 
.tropique,  from  Lat.  tropicum.  accus.  of  tropicus= 
tropical,  from  Gr.  tropikos  =  belonging  to  a  turn ; 
ho  tropikos  kyklos~t\ic  tropic  circle,  from  tropos=& 
turn;  Sp.,  Port.<kltal.  tropico.}  [TROPE.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  regions  lying  between  the  tropics 
-or  near  them  on  either  side. 

II.  Technically; 

1.  Astron. :  One  of  the  two  small  circles  of  the 
•celestial  sphere,  situated  on  each  side  of  the  equa- 
tor, at  a  distance  of  23J  28',  and  parallel  to  it.  which 
the  sun  just  reaches  at  its  greatest  declination 
north  or  south,  and  from  which  it  turns  again  to- 
•ward  the  equator,  the  northern  circle  being  called 
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the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  the  southern  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn,  from  the  names  of  the  two  sigus  at 
which  they  touch  the  ecliptic. 

"  Seven  times  the  sun  has  either  /?•<»;>/<•  view'd, 
The  winter  banish' d,  and  the  spring  reuew'd." 

Draden:  Virgil's  jEueid,  i.  1,064. 

2.  Geog. :  One  of  the  two  parallels  of  terrestrial 
latitude  corresponding  to  the  celestial  tropics, 
being  at  the  same  distance  from  the  terrestrial 
equator  as  the  celestial  tropics  are  from  the  celes- 
tial equator.  The  one  north  of  the  equator  is  called 
the  Tropic  of  Canceraud  thatsouthof  the  equator 
tie  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  Over  these  circles  the  sun 
is  vortical  when  his  declination  is  greatest,  and  they 
include  that  portion  of  the  globe  called  the  torrid 
zone,  a  zone  about  47J  wide,  having  the  equator  for 
a  central  line. 

B.  As  adjective :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tropics; 
tropical. 

"Hurra,  hurra!  Our  watch  is  done! 
We  hail  once  more  the  tropic  Bun." 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Triermain,  iii.  24. 

1}  The  stars  are  brighter  in  the  tropics  than  in  tin1 
temperate  zones,  and  astronomical  observation  is 
easier.  Cyclones  arise  within  the  tropics.  The 
characteristic  vegetation  of  the  tropics  consists  of 
gigantic  endogens,  as  palms,  some  of  which  rise  to 
a  height  of  from  1UO  to  200  feet.  More  polypetalous 
exogens  are  arborescent  than  in  temperate  climes. 
The  Coniferee  exist  chiefly  on  mountains.  Ferns 
abound  in  tropical  islands,  and  deltas  where  water 
is  plentiful,  so  that  in  some  localities  from  250  to 
300  species  may  be  gathered.  The  tropical  type  of 
vegetation  was  separated  at  a  remote  period  into 
two  portions,  one  in  the  Old  World,  the  other  in  the 
New.  Shells  are  brighter  than  in  lands  where  the 
sun  is  less  powerful,  the  birds  more  numerous  aiid 
of  gayer  plumage,  the  feline  tribe  larger  and  in 
greater  numbers.  The  Anthropidee  have  their  appro- 
priate seat  in  tropical  lands. 

tropic-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the 
genus  Phaeton  (q.  v.}.  They  are  tropical  sea-birds, 
m  habits  and  general  appearance  approaching  gulls 
and  terns.and  resembling  the  latter  in  their  mode 
of  flight.  Their  powers  of  flight  are  great,  and  they 
are  usually  seen  at  considerable  distances  from  the 
land,  as  they  live  almost  entirely  on  the  wing,  and 
when  they  do  not  return  to  the  distant  shore  to 
roost,  rest  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  They  are 
about  thirty  inches  long,  of  which  the  long  tail- 
feathers  occupy  about  one-half.  The  general  hue 
of  the  plumage  is  white ;  in  two  species,  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  Phaetqnaetherius  (or  candidun)  and 
P.  flavirostrie,  the  tail-feathers  are  white;  in  the 
third  species,  P.  phaenicurus,  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  they  are  red,  and  are  highly  valued  by  the 
natives  of  the  South  Seas  as  ornaments.  Tropic- 
birds  nest  in  holes  in  cliffs  and  onrocky  islands,  the 
female  laying  only  one  egg,  and  the  male  sitting  in 
a  hole  by  her  side,  both  with  heads  inward. 

trop'-lc  (2),  a.  [Eng.  (a)trop(ine) ;  -ic."\  Derived 
from  atropine. 

tropic-acid,  s, 

Cfiem. :  CgHuiO:!.  A  monobasic  acid,  obtained  by 
digesting  atropine  and  belladonna  with  baryta 
water.  It  crystallizes  in  needles  and  plates  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  and  melts  at  117°. 

trSp'-IC-al  (1),  a.    [Eng.  tropic  (1) ;  -a!.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tropics ;  being  or  lying 
within  the  tropics. 

"  Many  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this,  beside  the 
accidental  ones  from  the  make  of  the  particular  coun- 
tries, tropical  winds,  orthe  like." — Dampier:  Voyage*  (an. 
1688). 

2.  Characteristic  of  the  tropics ;  as  tropical  heat. 

3.  Incident  to  the  tropics  ;  as  tropical  diseases. 
tropical-lichen,  s. 

PathoL:  Prickly-heat  (q.  v.). 

tropical-year,  subst.    The  same  as  SOLAR-YEAR. 

[YEAR.] 

tr5p-lc-al  (2),  «.  [Eng.  trop(e);  -ical.]  Figu- 
rative ;  metaphorical ;  of  the  nature  of  a  trope. 

"This  is  all  which  we  mean  besides  the  tropical  and 
figurative  presence."— Bp.  Taylor:  Real  Presence,  §  1. 

*trSp -Ic-al-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  tropical  (2);  -ly.~] 
in  a  tropical  or  figurative  manner  ;  figuratively. 

"He  grants  it  in  plain  terms,  that  Christ's  body  is 
chewed,  is  attrite  or  broken  with  the  teeth,  and  that  not 
tropically  but  properly." — Bp.  Taylor:  Real  Presence,  §3. 

trop-lc  6-pol  -I-tan,  a.  [Eng.  tropic,  and  Gr. 
polites= a  citizen.]  Belonging  to  the  tropics ;  found 
only  in  the  tropics. 

"Tropicopolitan  groups." — Wallace. 

trop-Ic  5r  Is,  a.  [Gr.  tropis=a.  ship's  keel,  and 
koris=a  bug.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Scutata.  Tropicoris  rufipen 
is  the  Red-legged  Bug ;  the  sides  of  the  prothorax 
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are  produced  into  broad-pointed  processes  ;  the 
prevailing  color  is  brown,  witli  many  large  black 
punctures,  andon  thetipof  the  scuteUuma  reddish 
spot.  Length,  two-thirds  of  an  inch. 

trop  -I  dine,  s.    [Eng.  trop(ine)  ;  suff.  -id,  -ine.] 

Chemistry:  CnHisN.  An  oil  obtained  by  heating 
tropine  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  or 
with  glacial  acetic  acid  to  ISO'.  It  has  the  odor  of 
coniue,  and  boils  at  162°. 

trBp  I  d6  ,  pref.  [Gr.  tropis  (late  genit.  trnpi- 
rtos)  =  a  keel.]  Having  a  keel-like  process  or  proc- 
esses. 

trop-l-d6  lep'-Is,  s.  [Pref.  tropido-,  and  Greek 
lepi.i=a  scale.] 

ZoOL:  A  genus  of  Iguanidse,  with  fifteen  species, 
ranging  over  the  greater  part  of  tropical  America 
and  north  to  California.  Back  not  crested  ;  throat 
with  a  fold  on  each  side. 

trop-I-di-lep-Is.  -ma,  s.  [Pref.  tropido-,  and  Gr. 
tepisma  =  that  which  is  peeled  off.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Scincidee,  with  six  species,  pecul- 
iar to  Australia.  Tail  elongate,  round,  tapering, 
armed  ;  scales  three  or  five  keeled,  slightly  toothed 
behind. 

trop  I-d6-lSp'-tuS,  s.  [Pref.  tropido-,  and  Greek 
Jeptos=thin.J 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Orthidw,  separated  from 
Strophomena  (q.  v.),  with  two  species  from  the 
Devonian  of  the  United  States. 

trop-I-d6-no  -tfls,  s.  [Pref.  tropido-,  and  Greek 
no(os=theback.] 


stout  to  slender,  tapering  to  head  and  tail,  belly 
round;  head  distinct,  crown  flat,  occipital  tract 
broad,  snout  narrow;  tail  tapering  to  a  point;  eye 
moderately  large,  pupil  round ;  teeth  small ;  scales 
keeled,  pointed,  truncate,  or  emargiuate.  [SNAKE.] 

trop  I  doph  -pr-a, «.  [Pref.  tropido-,  and  Greek 
p/ioros=bearing.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Troschel  to  the  species 
of  Cyclostoma  (q  v?)  which  have  the  whorl  spirally 
keeled.  They  are  found  in  Madagascar  and  the 
adjacent  islands  and  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

trop-I-doph  -5r-us,  s.    [TROPIDOPHOEA.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Scincidae,  with  two  species  from 
Cochin  China  and  the  Philippines.  Tail  with  four 
spinous  keels  above,  and  its  sides  smooth.  Pre- 
anal  plates  three,  large ;  thecentral  one  triangular. 

trop-I-d6-rh?n  -chus,  «.  [Pref.  tropido-,  and 
Gr.  rhyngchos=the  snout.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Meliphagidee,  with  eighteen 
species,  ranging  from  Moluccas  and  Lombok  to 
New  Guinea,  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Cale- 
donia. [FRIAR-BIRD.] 

trop-I-d&  stir  -nus,  ».  [Pref.  tropido-,  and  Gr. 
8ferjion=tho  breast,  the  chest.] 

Entom.:  A  large  genus  of  Hydrophilidee,  from 
North  and  South  America.  Some  are  metallic, 
others  with  yellow  stripes. 

trop'-Ine,  s.    [Eng.  (a)tropine  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  CsHj^NO.  An  organic  base  obtained  by 
heating  atropine  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
baryta  water,  and  precipitating  the  baryta  with 
carbonic  acid  gas.  It  has  a  strong  alkaline  reac- 
tion, is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  melts 
at  62°,  and  boils  at  229  .  From  its  ethereal  solution 
it  crystallizes  in  colorless  anhydrous  tables. 

*trop'-Ist,  subxf.  [Eng.  trop(e) ,'  -ist.]  One  who 
deals  in  tropes ;  one  who  explains  the  Scriptures  by 
tropes  and  figures  of  speech. 

ttrop-6-l6g  -Ic,  *tr6p-6-log  -Ic-al,  adj.  [Eng. 
tropolog(y) ;  -ic,  -ical.\  Varied  or  characterized  by 
tropes ;  changed  from  the  original  import  of  the 
the  words ;  figurative. 

"When  it  is  any  of  these,  although  we  are  not  to  recede 
from  the  literal  sense;  yet  we  are  to  take  the  second  sig- 
nification, the  trotioloyicul  or  figurative." — Bp.  Taylor: 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  11. 

ftrop  6  log -Ic-al-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  tropological ; 
-ly.\  In  a  tropological  manner ;  figuratively. 

"  This  was  the  general  opinion  concerning  the  Greekish 
fables,  that  some  of  them  were  physically  and  some  frop- 
oloyically  allegorical." — Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  612. 

*tro  pOl-&-&lze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  tropolog(y);  -ize.] 
To  use  in  a  tropological  or  figurative  manner;  to 
change  to  a  figurative  sense  ;  to  use  as  a  trope. 

"If  Athena  or  Minerva  be  tropolngized  into  prudence, 
then  let  the  pagans  shew  what  substantial  essence  it 
hath."—  Cudtcorth:  Jntell.  Sust.,  p.  520. 

*trS  pol-6-fey1,  s.  [Gr.  tropos  =  a  trope;  suffix 
-ology.]  A  rhetorical  mode  of  speech,  including 
tropes,  or  a  change  of  some  word  from  the  original 
meaning. 

"Not  attaining  the  deuterology  and  second  intention 
of  words,  they  omit  their  superconsequences,  coherences, 
figures,  or  tropologies,  and  are  not  persuaded  beyond 
their  literalities." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 


%611,    bdy-;     p6ut,    Jowl;    cat,    5011,     chorua,     chin,    bench;     go,    £em;     thin,    this;     sin,    a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
•cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  -•  shun;      -(ion,      -§ion  =  zliun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  -  slius.     -ble.     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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•tross  -er§,  e.  pi.  [French  trousses.]  Trousers 
(q.  v.i. 

"  You  rode  like  a  kern  of  Ireland :  your  French  hose  off, 
and  in  your  strait  trossers." — SAuAfs^..  Ht-nry  V.,  iii.  7. 

trot,  'trotte,  v.  »'.  &  t.  [Fr.  trotter  (O.  Fr.  troter), 
from  Low  Latin  toluto  =  to  trot ;  Lat.  tolutarius  = 
gains  at  a  trot,  from  tolutim=at  a  trot,  from  tollo 
to  lift  (the  feet) ;  O.  Dnt.  tratten=ta  trot;  Welsh 
trotio;  Ger.  troiten.  (Skeat.)  Perhaps  onomato- 
poetic.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  move  faster  than  in  walking,  as  a  horse  or 
other  quadruped,  by  lifting  one  fore-foot  and  the 
hind-foot  of  the  opposite  side  at  the  same  time. 

"When  a  horse  trots,  his  legs  are  in  this  position,  two 
in  the  air  and  two  upon  the  ground,  at  the  same  time 
crosswise;  that  is  to  say,  the  near-foot  before,  and  the  off- 
foot  behind,  are  off  the  ground,  and  the  other  two  upon  it, 
and  so  alternately  of  the  other  two."—Berenger:  History 
and  Art  of  Horsemanship,  vol.  ii. ,  ch.  iv. 

2.  To  move  or  walk  fast ;  to  run. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  trot ;  to  ride  at  a  trot. 

"  The  whips  trotted  the  pack  to  Gravel-hill." — London 
Daily  Chronicle. 

*\  To  trot  out:  To  cause  to  trot,  as  a  horse,  to 
show  his  paces ;  hence,  to  induce  a  person  to 
exhibit  himself  or  his  hobby ;  to  draw  out ;  to  bring 
forward. 

trfit,  s.    [TBOT,  D.] 

1.  The  pace  of  a  horse  or  other  quadruped,  more 
rapid  than  a  walk,  but  of  various  degrees  of  swift- 
ness, when  he  lifts  one  fore-foot  and  the  hind-foot 
of  the  opposite  side  at  the  same  time. 

"All  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  con- 
etantly  asserted  the  trot  to  be  the  foundation  of  every 
lesson  you  can  teach  a  horse."—  Berenger.  Hist.  <fr  Art  of 
Horsemanship,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  A  term  of  endearment  used  to  a  child  owing  to 
its  short  trotting  gait. 

*3.  An  old  woman.    (Used  m  contempt.) 

"Put  case  an  aged  trot  be  somewhat  tough? 
If  coyne  shee  bring  the  care  will  be  the  lesse." 

Turbervile:  Answere  for  Taking  a  Wife. 

4.  (See  extract.) 

"Bottom-fishing  with  a  single  hook  and  ground  lead, 
and  long-lining  with  a  trot— a  line  stretched  along  the 
bottom  with  hooks  at  intervals." — Field,  Dec.  26,  1885. 

tr8t-co'-|Ie,  tr5t-co  -§y,  «.  [Prob.  for  throat- 
cosy.']  A  warm  covering  for  the  head,  neck,  and 
breast  when  traveling  in  bad  weather.  (Scotch.) 

"HeroaredtoMattieto  air  his  trotcosey,  to  have  his 
jackboots  greased." — Soott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxvi. 

troth,  a.    [A  variant  of  truth,  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Belief,  faith,  fidelity. 

"  Now,  by  my  life! — my  sire's  most  sacred  oath — 
Tothee  I  pledge  my  full,  my  firmest  troth." 

Kyron:  Xisus  and  Euryalus. 

2.  Truth,  veracity,  verity. 

"  By  my  troth,  Nerissa,  my  little  body  is  a-weary  of  this 
great  world."—  Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

3.  The  act  of  betrothing;  betrothal;   the  pledg- 
ing of  one's  word. 

'troth-plight,  nroth-plyte,  v.  t.  To  betroth  or 
affiance. 

"Megaraand  Hercules  were  sent  for;  the  king  made 
them  to  troth-plyte  each  other,  with  great  joy  of  both 
parties."— Destruction  of  Troy,  bk.  ii.,  p.  258. 

'troth-plight,  a.  &.  s. 

A.  At  adj.:  Betrothed,  affianced,  espoused. 

"This,  your  son-in-law, 
Is  trothplight  to  your  daughter." 

Shakesp.:   Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  betrothing  or  plighting 
faith. 

"  [My  wife]  deserves  a  name 
As  rank  as  any  flax-wench,  that  puts  to 
Before  her  troth-plight." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

'troth-plighted,  adj.    Having  fidelity  pledged ; 
plighted, 
'troth-ring,  s.    A  betrothal  ring. 

"I  had  sooner  cnt 

My  hand  off  (though  'twere  kissed  the  hour  before 
And  promised  a  pearl  troth-ring  for  the  next)." 

E.  B.  Browning:  Aurora  Leigh,  ii. 

•troth  -less,  'troth-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  troth. ;  -less.] 
Faithless,  treacherous. 

"You  follow  bat  a  rash  and  trothless  guide, 
That  leades  vain  men  amisse." 

Fairfax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne ,  xiv.  30. 

trof  -tSl,  s.    [  Eng.'  trot,  v. ;  -er.  ] 

1.  One  who  trots ;  specif.,  a  trotting  horse  (q.  v.). 

"Such  a  collection  of  brood  mares,  stallions,  race- 
horses of  all  ages,  trotters,  and  riding  horses  as  could  not 
be  matched." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 


2.  The  foot  of  an  animal,  especially  of  a  sheep; 
applied  ludicrously  to  the  human  foot. 

"There  are  the  vendors  of  watercresses  and  flowers, 
there  are  the  boilers  of  trotters,  the  dealers  iu  whelks  and 
winkles." — London  Daily  Telegraph.  . 

trot'-tl&g,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [TROT,  i-.] 

trotting-horse,  s. 

ZoOl.  &  Sport. :  A  horse  trained  to  trot  at  high 
speed  without  breaking  into  a  gallop.  Trotting 
horses  are  of  two  distinct  races :  (1)  The  Russian, 
which  is  Arabian  on  a  Flemish  stock,  attaining 
high  speed,  but  with  bad  knee-action ;  (2)  the  Amer- 
ican, which  is  probably  both  Barb  and  Arabian  on 
an  English  stock.  Some  of  the  fastest  English 
trotting  horses  can  cover  a  mile  in  three  minutes, 
while  American  trotters  have  done  the  same  dis- 
tance in  a  few  seconds  over  two  minutes.  The 
American  trotting  horse  has  been  constantly  in- 
creasing in  speed,  and  what  a  few  years  ago 
was  considered  a  wonderful  performance  is  now 
looked  upon  as  commonplace.  The  history  of  the 
rise  of  the  trotting  horse — especially  from  the  time 
of  "Earus"  down  to  the  days  of  "  Nancy  Hanks  "— 
presents  a  constantly  lower  record  of  the  time  re- 
quired to  trot  a  mile.  The  names  of  individual 
American  trotters  are  known  all  over  the  world, 
and  the  prices  paid  for  some  of  them  seem  almost 
fabulous.  The  record  for  several  years  after  the 
advent  of  "Maud  S."  remained  stationary,  but  since 
has  been  eclipsed  several  times.  "Nancy  Hanks" 
trotted  a  mile,  against  time,  in  two  minutes  and 
four  seconds,  harnessed  to  a  pneumatic  sulky 
weighing  G'lVt  Ibs.  and  accompanied  by  a  running 
horse,  on  the  regulation  track,  Torre  Haute,  Ind., 
Sept.  28th,  1892.  "  Ayers  P.,"  harnessed  with  run- 
ning mate,  "Telephone,"  trotted  a  mile,  against 
time,  in  two  minutes  and  three  and  a  half  seconds, 
at  Kirkwood,  Del.,  July  4th,  1893.  "Alix,"  in 
Sept.  1894,  surpassed  "  Nancy  Hanks'  "  by  !4  second, 
and  "Robert  J.,"  a  pacing  horse,  made  a  mile  in 
2:02!-'2. 


*trotting-paritor.  «.  An  officer  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical court  who  carries  out  citations.  (Shakesp. : 
Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iii.  1.) 

*trSt  -ties,,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Sheep's  dung. 

2.  Sot. :  Symphytnm  asperrimum. 

trof-toir  (oir  as  war),  s.  [Fr.]  The  footway 
on  each  side  of  a  street ;  a  foot-pavement. 

"  The  trottolrs  were  clogged  with  grimy  hummocks  of 
frozen  snow." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

trou  -ba-dour,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Prov.  trobador, 
trobaire,  prob.  from  a  Low  Lat.  troparius  or  tropa- 
tor,  from  Lat.  tropus^a  trope,  a  kind  of  singing,  a 
song ;  Ital.  trmatore ;  Sp.  trovator;  Port,  trovator, 
trobador;  O.  Fr.  trover  (Fr.  trouver) ;  Prov.  tro- 
bar;  Sp.  &  Port,  trovar;  Ital.  trovare=to  find 
out,  to  devise.]  One  of  a  class  of  poets  which 
appeared  first  in  Provence,  in  the  south  of  France, 
at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  They  were  the 
inventors  of  a  species  of  lyrical  poetry  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  romantic  and  amatory  subjects, 
and  generally  very  complicated  in  its  meter  and 
rhymes.  They  nourished  till  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  There  is  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  art  of  the  troubadours,  generally  called  the 

fiy  science,  was  derived  from  the  East,  coming  into 
urope  through  the  Spaniards,  and  the  troubadours 
of  Provence  learning  from  their  neighbors  of 
Spain.  Troubadour  poetry  was  cultivated  in 
Provence,  Toulouse,  Dauphin6,  and  other  parts  of 
France  south  of  the  Loire,  as  well  as  in  Catalania, 
Arragon,  and  Valencia  in  Spain,  and  in  the  north- 
of  Italy.  Troubadours  frequently  attached  them- 
selves to  the  courts  of  kings  and  nobles,  whom  they 
praised  or  censured  in  their  songs ;  but  it  was  a 
rule  that  some  lady  was  selected,  and  to  her,  under 
some  general  or  fancy  title,  love  songs,  complaints, 
andotherpoemswereaddressed.  The  "  love  service ' 
of  the  troubadours  was  often  nothing^  more  than 
mere  artificial  gallantry,  but  there  are  instances  on 
record  where  it  became  something  more  earnest. 
The  poems  of  the  troubadours  were  not  always  con- 
fined to  subjects  of  gallantry;  sometimes  they 
treated  of  the  conditions  of  society,  the  evils  of 
the  times,  the  degeneracy  of  the  clergy,  and  other 
subjects.  (Stainer  oJ  Barrett:  Diet,  of  Music.) 

'troub'-la-ble,  a.  [Eng.  troubl(e) ;  -able.']  Caus- 
ing or  liable  to  cause  trouble ;  troublesome. 

"And  troublable  ire,  that  araiseth  in  hem  the  node  of 
troublinges,  tourmenteth  on  that  other  side."—  Chaucer: 
Boecius,  bk.  iv. 

troiib-ie  (le  as  el),*trub-le,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 
trubler,  trobler  (Fr.  troubler),  as  if  from  a  Low  Lat. 
turbulo,  from  Lat.  turbula^a  disorderly  crowd,  a 
little  crowd,  dim  in.  of  fwr6a=a  crowd;  Gr.  tyrbe=Si 
throng,  disorder.] 

A.  Transitive; 

1.  To  put  into  confused  motion;  to  agitate,  to 
disturb,  to  disorder. 


2.  To  annoy,  to  disturb,  to  molest,  to  interrupt, 
to  interfere  with. 

"I  would  not,  by  my  will,  have  troubled  you." 

Shafcesp..-  Twelfth  Xight,  iii.  3. 

3.  To  agitate,  to  distress,  to  grieve. 

"Thou  didst  hide  thy  face,  and  I  was  troubled.1  — 
Psalm  xxx.  7. 

4.  To  give  occasion  of  labor  to  ;  to  put  to  some 
exertion,    labor,    or    pains.      (Used    in    courteous 
phraseology;  as,  May  1  trouble  you  to  post  this 
letter?) 

5.  To  affect,  so  as  to  cause  uneasiness  or  anxiety. 

"He  was  an  infidel,  and  the  head  of  a  small  school  of 
infidels  who  were  troubled  with  a  morbid  desire  to  make 
converts."  —  Macaulay:  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  take  trouble;  to  take  pains;  to  exert  one's 
self  ;  as,  Do  not  trouble  to  call  again  . 

*2.  To  become  troubled,  disturbed,  or  thick. 

"  If  the  bawme  be  f  yn  and  of  his  owne  kynde  the  watre 
schalle  nevere  trouble."  —  Maundeville:  Travels. 

If  Trouble  is  more  general  in  its  application  than 
disturb  ;  we  may  be  troubled  by  the  want  of  a  thing, 
or  troubled  by  that  which  is  unsuitable  ;  we  are  dis- 
turbed by  that  which  actively  troubles.  Pecuniary 
wants  are  the  greatest  troubles  in  life  ;  the  perverse- 
ness  of  servants,  the  indisposition  or  ill  behavior  of 
children,  are  domestic  troubles;  but  the  noise  of 
children  is  a  disturbance,  and  the  prospect  of  want 
disturbs  the  mind.  Trouble  may  be  permanent; 
disturbance  is  temporary,  and  refers  to  the  peace 
which  is  destroyed. 

troiib'-le  (leas  el),  *trow-ble,a.&s.  [TROUBLE, 
verb.} 

*A.  As  adjective:  Troubled,  disturbed,  grieved, 
agitated.  (In  this  use  pronounced  trub  -le,) 

"Than  is  accidie  the  anguish  of  a  trouble  herte."  — 
Chaucer:  Parson's  Tale. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  troubled,  agi- 
tated, perplexed,  annoyed,  or  distressed  ;  a  state  of 
worry,  distress,  perplexity,  or  annoyance  ;  vexation. 

•          "Is  it  your  dear  friend  that  is  thus  in  trouble}'* 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

2.  That  which  gives  or  occasions  trouble,  annoy- 
ance, anxiety,  or  worry  ;  a  source  of  grief,  anxiety, 
agitation,  or  perplexity. 

"What  trouble  was  I  then  to  you?" 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

3.  Pains,  labor,  exertion. 

"Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

II.  Mining  :  A  difficulty  in  a  coal-mine,  arising 
from  the  interposition  of  a  layer  of  sandstone  divid- 
ing the  seam  into  two  portions;  a  fault,  or  the 
gradual  closing  in  of  the  strata  above  and  below, 
terminating  the  seam.  The  latter  is  called  a  Nip. 

T[  (1)  To  get  into  trouble  :  To  get  into  a  difficulty  ; 
to  be  detected  and  punished  for  some  act,  (Colloq.) 

"He  would  have  got  into  trouble  if  the  old  people  hadn't 
helped  him  out  of  it."  —  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

(2)  To  take  the  trouble:  To  be  at  the  pains  of;  to 
exert  one's  self  ;  to  put  one's  self  to  inconvenience 
ft  order  to  do  something. 

*trouble-house,  s.  A  disturber  of  the  peace  or 
harmony  of  a  house  or  family. 

*trouble-mirth.  s.  One  who  mars  or  disturbs 
enjoyment  pr  mirtn,  as  a  person  of  morose  disposi- 
tion ;  a  spoil-sport. 

*trouble-rest,  s.    A  disturber  of  rest  or  quiet. 
*trouble-8tate,s.  A  disturber  of  the  community. 

"  Those  fair  baits  those  trouble-states  still  use." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars. 

troub  -led  (led  as  eld),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [TROUBLE, 
verb.} 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :   (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective:  Agitated,  disturbed,  perplexed, 
annoyed,  worried. 

"The  aspect  of  the  whole  House  was  troubled  and 
gloomy."  —  Macaul  ay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*troub'-led-l^  (led  as  eld),  adverb.  [English 
troubled;  -ly.}  In  a  troubled  or  confused  manner; 
confusedly. 

nroub'-le-nSss  (le  as  el),  *trob-il-nes,  *tur- 
ble-nes,  s.  [Eug.  trouble;  -ness.~\  The  state  or 
condition  of  being  troubled  ;  trouble,  worry. 


"In  your  graciouse  dayis 
I  had  nevirknowlech."       Chaucer:  Tale  ofBeryn. 

trofib'-lSr,  «.    [Eng.  troubl(e},  v.  ;  -er.}    One  who 
troubles,  disturbs,  afflicts,  or  molests  ;  a  disturber. 
"  The  innocent  troubler  of  their  quiet  sleeps 
In  what  may  now  be  called  a  peaceful  grave." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wSt,     here,     camel,    h5r,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t, 
or,     w'ore,     wplf,     w6rk,     whd,     sOn;     mute,     cub,     ctire.     unite,     cfir,     rule,     fftll;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw 


troublesome  4203 

troub  -le-s&me  (le  us  el),  «.  [English  trouble; 
-.s"//c  . ! 

1.  Giving  or  causing  trouble,  worry,  anxiety,  vex- 
ation, inconvenience,  embarrassment,  or  sorrow; 
annoying,  vexatious,  tiresome,  harassing,  weari- 
s,mir,  irksome,  importunate. r__ 

"He  was  a  man  that  had  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him;     defense  against  cavalry, 
but  he  was  one  of  the  most  troublesome  pilgrims  that 
ever  I    met  with  in  all    my   days."  —  Buuyan:   Pilgrims 
Progress,  pt.  ii. 


trow 


sis*  from  Lough  Stennis,  Orkney ; 


*trou§e,  *trooze,  *trowse,  subitt. 
[TROUSERS.]    Breeches,  trousers. 


-,    land.   Regarding  the  so-called  Bull  Trout  and  Peal, 
[Fr.  trousses.]     rjr.  Gnnther  (Introd.  to  Htuda  of  Fishes,  p.  614)  says 
that  these  names  are  "  not  attributable  to  definite 
We  have  examined  specimens  ot  aalma 


"Though  men  will  not  be  so  troublesomely  critical  as  to 
iorrect  us  in  the  use  of  words."—  Locke;  Human  Vnderst., 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  z. 


Drayton:  Polyolbi< 

trou -sered,  «.    [Bug.  trouser^  ;  -ed.]    Wearing    b*^*'8*"*"1'  "'' 

trousers. 

A  weird  commencement,  with  the  prospect  of  a   t 


A  stream  in  which  trout 


'  Cloth 


mess,  imuon-uunj.  trou    §er-lng,  s.    [Eng.  trouser(s)  ;  -in. 

-But  Jesns  [was!  offended  with  this  importunitie  and     *  °r  making  trousers. 
mble»omnes?'-VdaU,  Matthew  xn.  tr6u  -B.erS,  tr<5W  -§Sr§,  subst.  pi.     [For  trOUSses  reDruary    irmunia    iia 

•troub  -lous,  Hroub-louse,  a.    [Eng.  troubl(e) ;    from  French  tro«sses= trunk-hose,  breeches,  pi.  of    prontable."-KeM,  Feb.  26, 1887. 

trom>e=&  bundle,  a  case,  a  quiver,  from  trou««r=    p  ._,_....  ,x_.    ,.       [Eng.  <rmtt ;  .teM.]    Without  a 


"trout -ful,  «.  [Eng.  trout, ;-fnl(l).]  Abounding 
in  trout. 

"  Clear  and  fresh  rivulets  of  tronlful  water."—  Fullers 
Worthies;  Hants. 

trout -Ing,  s.  [Eng.  trout;  -ing.]  Fishing  for 
trout. 

"  The    February  tronting    has  not    been  very  gay  or 


trou 


With  thongs  of  gold,  his  manly  legs  embraced." 

Mickle;  Lusiad,  ii. 


was  constantly  run- 
,  1886. 

tr6ut'-let,  s.    [Eng.  trout;  dimin.  suff.  -let.]    A 
small  or  little  trout. 

"  Of  course  these  infant  troutlets   had  never  seen  a 
Special  Fish  Commissioner  before." — London  Daily  Tele- 
IT  Trousers,  in  their  present  form,  were  introduced    graph. 

S   Full   of  trouble  or  disorder;  tumultuous,  dis-    into  general  use  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth       trouf-llng,  s.    [Eng.  trout;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.] 
.overly  century,  but  were  not  recognized  as     dress     till    A  little  trout ;  a  troutlet. 

"  The  street  shall  be  built  again,  and  the  wall,  even  in    some  years  later.    The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  re- 
troubloua  times." -Daniel  ii.  25  fused  admission  to   Almack  s  m  London   m   1814 

because  he  wore  black  trousers  instead  of  breeches 

4.  Restless,  agitated.  and  silk  6tockiugs,  and  Capt.  Gronow  met  with  a 

•  His  flowing  tongue  and  troublous  "pright.  ^  f        similar  repulse  at  the  Tuileries  in  1816.    According 


..  -.~~  -  -----------  ,  ---  ----  ~  - 

Cooper:  Tomb  of  Shakespeare.        trunk  and  each  leg  separately. 

2.  Disturbing,  agitating,  troubling  ;  causing  aux-         "Gold  was  his  sword,  and  i  warlike  trmcsers  laced 
iety. 

"My  troublous  dream  this  night  doth  make  me  sad." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  i.  2. 


. 
Spenser:  t.  v.,  11. 


"  By  the  dark  pool  where  the  troutling 
Glances  from  his  stony  bed." 

Blackie:  Lays  of  Highlands,  p.  98. 

Trou-vere  ,  »Tr6u  vSur  ,  «.    [Fr.  trouver=to 


•troiib-ly',  *trob-ly,  *trub-ly,  adj.    [English    trousers  were  admitted  at  Almack's  in  1815. 


,  b-ly, 

troubl(e);  -y.]    Troubled  ;  disturbed. 


to~the"  fronffspreceTo  Grouow's  Last  Recollections',    flnd.l    A  name  given  to  the  ancient.poets  of  North 
,  . . j •  ti_ j  _i.  A  i „!_'.,  j_  *  01  K  orn  r ran 


•trousse,  e. 


ce,  and  corresponding  to  the  Troubadours 
of  the  South.    Their  compositions  are  more  of  an 


"Medle    with    mannis    lawe   that  is  trobly    water."—    ber-  trash.'  Th 
•ycliffe:  Select  Works,  i.  14.  speaking  comm 


,_  ,  _  .  .  .  HI      l<ll  t3     KlUUlrUi        J.1JO11     \f\jiu^f\f  ai.iji\rita  ii«.u     " 

J,«.    [Fr.]    Loppings  from  growing  tim-    epic  or  narrative  character.    [TROUBADOUR.] 
.    The  word  is  still  used  m  some  English       .„,.„»„„     rn  w>  »,«.«,,  fWr. /™,«,«-1  =  ta 


trough  (gh  as  f ),  *trogh,  *troffe,  a.    [A.  S.  trog,  worked  into  a  newly-made  hedge, 

iroh-&  trough  or  hollow  vessel;  cogn.  with  Dut.&  «  provided  that  they  be  laid  with    .    .    .    vine-cuttings 

Joel,  trog;    Dan.  trug !  Sw.  trag;  Ger.  trog;  M.  H.  or  Bu(.n  trousse,  so  that  thay  be  half  a  foot  thick."— F. 

<Jer.  troc.j  Holland:  I'lina. 

I.  Ordinary  Language:  trous-seau  (eau  as  6),  8u6s/.    [Fr., dimin.  from 

1.  A  vessel  of  wood,  stone, 
rather  long  and  not  very  deep 
used  for  holding  water,  fodder 

"  The  unthrifty  sone    .    .    .    was  compelled  to  come  to  trout,  8.  _[ A.  S.  tru M ;  Mid.  Eng.  troute ,  trmnte ; 


rcom^un^rs^^ortled^lrrc'hes    .trt'-TSr.  s.    TO.  Fr.  trover  (Fr.  ^ou^^ofind.J 
Into  a  newlv-made  hed.e.  [T,O««^1      ^  ^  of  ^.^ .  ^^ 

?he  gaining  possession  of  any  goods,  whether 


the  hoggin  troffe  for  hunger."- 


foye:   Expos,  of  Daniel,     cog 


trout,  s.    [A.  S.  truht;  Mid.  Eng.  troute,  trowte  ; 
gn.  with  Fr.  truite,  Lat.  tructa,  and  (probably) 


.  .  , 

Gr.  truktes=a  gnawer,  a  kind  of  sea-fish. 


Law 

(1)  tbegi 

by  finding  or  by  other  means 

(2)  (See  extract.) 

"The  action  of  trover  and  conversion  was  in  its  origin 
an  action  for  recovery  of  damages  against  such  person  as 
had  found  another's  goods,  ana  refused  to  deliver  them 
on  demand,  but  converted  them  to  his  own  uwe;  from 
which  finding  and  converting,  it  is  called  an  action  of 
trover  &nd  conversion.  The  freedom  of  this  action  from 
wager  of  law,  and  the  less  degree  of  certainty  requisite 


•  The  DODular  n  ",   of  orthe fishes  of  the    in  describing  the  goods,  gave  it  formerly  so  considerable 
;  Ihe  popular  name  lor  tl  Bes  ot  tnc          advantage  over  the  action  of  detinue,  that  actions  of 

0.         rnones  as  distinguished  from  the  balvolini,    trurervere\ t  lenRth  permitted  to  be  brought  against  any 

or  Charr,  belonging  to  the  same  family.  [SALMON-  man,  who  had  in  his  possession,  by  any  means  whatso- 
IDjE.]  Trout  are  found  in  almost  all  the  lakes  and  everj  the  personai  g00ds  of  another,  and  sold  them  or 
rivers  of  the  temperate  and  colder  parts  of  the  used  them  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  or  refused 
northern  hemisphere.  Like  Salmon  they  are  excel-  to  deliver  them  when  demanded.  The  injury  lies  in  the 
lent  food-fishes,  but  constantly  inhabit  f  rosh  water,  conversion;  for  any  man  may  take  the  goods  of  another 

^    •          finder  is 

owner 
ivert 


2.  Anything  resembling  a  trough  in  shape,  as  a       Ichthy.: 
•depression   between  two   ridges   or   between    two    group  & 
waves ;  a  basin-shaped  or  oblong  hollow. 
"  It  now  imports  beneath  what  sign  thy  hoes 
The  deep  trough  sink,  and  ridge  alternate  raise."  _ 
Grainger:  Sugar  Cane,  i. 

*3.  A  kind  of  boat;  a  canoe.  rffg  Common'River  Trout  ~(SaHao~fari<>)  is  widely    into  hu'poiwewian  if   he  finds  them;  "but  no  tinde 

"  Here  come  every  morning  at  the  break  of  day  twentie    (jitfuso(J  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  abundant    allowed  to  acquire  a  property  therein,  unless  the  ow 

or  thirty  canoas  or  troughes  of  the  Indians."— Uackluyt:     -n    ^&    north    of    Europe.    A    specimen  weighing     be  forever  unknown;  and  ^therefore  he  must  not  con 


them  to  his  own  use,  which  the  law  presumes  him  to  do, 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Cliem.  ."The  vat  or  pan  containing  water  over 

"which  KHS  IS  distilled. 

2.  Electricity: 


twenty-five  pounds  is  recorded,  but  such  a  size  is 


»»^MI*  *•*•»    *.,,.*  „.—  —  .-,3-  ,  c,  —  •-  -,      istnereiore  now  luuuiy    I  ILMIMM  :-i  1.11  ;    jur    ii    LIID    jjmi»n,(ti 

and  comparatively  stouter  than  tnatol  the  salmon  ;    proves  that  the  goods  are  his   property,    and  that  the 


i,  «i,Hii«  American  waters  aro  tiio  ijrooK,  01- opKuKiru  Aioui.  i>  wwu,,*  —  w  ""•"  ""'  -   — /   — 

trough-Shells,  s.  pi.  Salvelimu  fontinahu,  of  the  Northern  States  and  trust,  from  <redKie  =  true  (q.  v.) ;   cogn.  with  Dut. 

ZoOl.:  The  family  Madrid*  (q.  v.).  Canada  ;  the  Lake  Trout;  the  Rod-spotted  Trout,  or  trouwen  =  to  marry,  from  trouw  =  (s.)  trust,  (a.) 

•troul  v  &s     TTROLL  1  Dolly  Varden  ;  the  Mountain  Trout;  the  Golden  or  true;    Icel.rruu=to  trow,  from  trur=true;  Dan. 

iroui,  t.«s.    L              j  Rainbow  Trout;  the  Blueblack  Trout,  and  the  Sal-  troe  =  to  believe,  from  fro=(s.)  truth,  (a.)  true;  Sw. 

trounce,  *trounse,  «.(.    [O.Fr.rroncfte=apiece  ^  Trout     Some  species  have  boon  introduced  tro=to  trow;  Ger.  traue.n=tt>  trust,  to  marry,  from 

of  timber ;  Fr.   tronc=a.    trunk ;   troncon=a    trun-  from  Europe.    Trout  are  very  voracious,  feeding  tre«e=fidelity ;  fre«=true.j 

cheoii.]    To  punish  or  beat  severely ;  to  thrash,  to  rea()iiy  Ou  any  kind  of  animal  food.    They  spawn  in  A.  Intrans. :  To  think  to  be  true ;  to  believe,  to 

October,  and  the  lower  jaw  then  becomes  produced,  trust;  to  think  or  suppose. 


flog,  to  castigate. 


"We  threatened  to  trounce  him  roundly  when  he  got  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  Salmon  (q.  v.). 

sober."— Scribner's  Magazine,  July.  1887,  p.  283.  Tue  best  known  European  trout  are  the  Sea  Trout 

If  Now  only  used  colloquially,  but  formerly  used  or  Salmon  Trout  (S.  trutta),  a  migratory  species 

by  good  writers.  especially  numerous  in  the  North :  .S.  brachypoma, 

"The  Lord  trounsed  Sisara  and  all  his  charettes."—  from  Scotland;  the  Great  Lake  Trout  (fi.ferox). 

Judges  iv.  15.  (1551.)  confined  to  the  lakes  of  the  north  of  Ireland  and 


"Trowest  thou  that  e'er  I'll  look  upon  the  world?" 
Shakesp..-  Henry  Vl.,Pt,  II.,  ii.  4. 

B.  Trans. :  To  believe  to  bo  true ;  to  believe. 
"  Think'st  thou  he  trow'd  thine  omen  aught?  " 

Scott:  Ladu  of  the  Lake,  iv.  10. 


b<fil,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat.     sell,     chorus,     ghln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin.     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,      -slon  =  shun;     tion,      -§iou  =   zhun.     -tious.     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      4c.  =bel,     del. 


trowandise 

IT  I  trow,  or  simply  trnir.  was  frequently  added  to 
<iuestions,  and  \yas  expressive  of  contemptuous  or 
indignant  surprise,  or  nearly  equal  to  /  wonder. 

"What  means  the  fool,  trow  I" — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado, 
0L4. 
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truck 


If  (1)  Flag  of  t  nice  : 
Mil. :  A  white  flag  <lis 


*trow-an-dise, 
*trowe,  f.  i.  &  t. 


.    [TRUAXDISE.] 
[TROW,  t-.] 


trdw  -el,  "trow  -ell,  *tru-ell,  nrulle,  s. 
truelle,  from  Low  Lat.  truella  =  a  trowel,  froi 


.  JFr. 
m  Lat. 


trulla—a  small  ladle,  a  scoop,  a  trowel,  dimin.  of    iuglers,  and  such  other,  of  whom  there  isi 
trua=a  stirring-spoon,  a  ladle.l  many."— Oolden  Bake,  let.  12. 


B.  An  substantive: 

1.  One  who  sliirks  or  neglects  duty;  an  idler,  a  Mil.;  A  White  flag  displayed  as  an  invitation  to> 

loiterer;  especially  a  child  who  stays  away  from  t"e  enemy  to  confer,  and  in  the  meantime  as  a  uoti- 

school  without  leave.  ncation  that  hostilities  shall  ceax>. 

«'  A  HmAiv  ™r«  trt  hi-ino-  tHo  *».„.,/.  Knnb-  "  (-)  Truce  of  God :  A  suspension  of  arms  which  oc- 

nely  care  to  br,ngthe^r,,a,^  back                 .  casionally  took  placo  in  "the  middle  ages.     It  was 

„    ,  ,  ,                                                 •agte.tt.WO.  introduced  A.  D.  1040,  when  the  Church  forbade  the 

•2.  A  lazy  vagabond.  barons  to  make  any  attack  on  each  other  between 

"All  thynges  at  this  day  faileth  at  Rome,  except  all  sunset  on  Wednesday  and   sunrise  on  the  following 

onely  these  ydell  trewamles,  iestours.  tumblers,  piaiero,  Monday,  or  upon  any  ecclesiastical  fast  or  feast 


inow  and  too  day.    It  also  provided  that.no  man  was  to  molest  a 

--,--  --,--,-• laborer  working  in  the  fields,  or  to  lay  hands  on  any 

1.  A  mason  s  and  plasterer  s  flat  triangular  tool       If  To  play  truant,  to  play  the  truant:  To  stay  implementof  husbandry,  on  pain  of  excommunica- 

for  spreading  and  dressing  mortar  and  plaster,  and    away  from  school  without  leave.  tion.    [PEACE  OF  GOD.] 

"  There  boyes  the  truant  play  and  leave  their  booke."  truce-breaker,  subst.     One  who  violates  a  truce, 
Browne:  Britannia's  Pastoralft,  i.  2. 


for  cutting  bricks. 

"But,  alas,  most  mean  are  their  monuments,  made  of 
plaister,  wrought  with  a  trowel."— Fuller:  Worthies;  Dur- 


2.  A  tool  like  a  small  scoop,  used  by  gardeners  in    "  3f  »  ,scn<K 

ottinir  nlnnts  *<•  away  from  school  without  leave. 


truant-agent,  s.    An  officer  appointed  to  look 
after  such  children  of  a  school  district  as  stay 


potting  plants,  <fec. 


3.  Found.:    A  tool  for  smoothing    the    loam   in        "  After  another  protracted  contest  last  night  the  Board     relentless. 


compact,  covenant,  or  engagement. 
*tru9B  -less,  a.    [Eng.  truce;  -less.'] 

1.  Without  truce;  as,  a  truceltss  war. 

2.  Granting  or  holding  no  truce ;  unforbearing. 


molding.  °*  Education  elected  the  seven  truant  ayents  retired 

IT  To  lay  on  with  a  trowel :  To  spread  thickly,  as  Wednesdaynight,  making  the  entire  number  of  agents 
mortar;  hence,  to  flatter  grossly.  fourteen.  — Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  Feb.  17,  IBM. 

truant-school,  8. 

Eng.  Law:  A  certified  English  industrial  school 


"Well  said;  that  wi 
As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 


laid  on  with  a  trowel."— Shakesp.: 


"  Two  minds  in  one,  and  each  a  truceless  guest." 

Brooke:  /i></.-,«/(r/v,/i. 

*tru9n  -man,  *truche-ment,  'trudge-man,  s. 
[DRAGOMAN.]    An  interpreter. 
"  Mithridatesthe  king  reigned  over  two  and  twentie  na- 


tr(Jw-Sl  (l),c.  t.    [TROWEL,  «.]    To  dress  or  form 
with  a  trowel, 
trow  -el  (2),  v.  {.    [TROLL,  r.] 


(1)  The  parent  of  any  child  above  the  age  of  five  years,     <Za(us'  Pa>  Par>  of  trucido=to  kill.]    The  act  of  kill- 
ho  is  under  this  Act  prohibited  from   being  taken  into    in£' 
full  time  employment,  habitually  and  without  reasonable        truck  (1),  *truk-ken,  v.  i.  &  t.      [Fr.  troguer=to 


rthoclase,  purple  fluor,  and  black  schorl,  in  inti-    J, f  become.s  ™  *»«J  «»  the  local  authority,  after 
.ate   connection  with  quartz.    It  appears  to  have    ?u?.w?r°'°?'=,t?  ?"mpAalnJtoa  magistrate  who  may 


A.  Intrans.:  To  exchange  commodities;  to  bar- 


tr6w'-B§rs,  s.  pi.    [TROUSERS.] 


in  England,  are  not  recognized   by  law  except  as 


troy,  troy  -weight  (gh.  silent),  »troie-weight,  *tru  -ant,  v.  i.  &  t.    [TRUANT,  a.] 

subst.     [Named  after  a  weight  used  at  the  fair  of  «     Tnlmneif;,.*  • 

Troyes,  a  town  in  France,  southeast  of  Paris.]    A  A'       ' 

weight  used  chiefly  in  the  weighing  of  gold,  silver,  !•  To  idle  away  time;  to  loiter  or  be  absent  from 

and  articles  of  jewelry.    The  pound  troy  contains  employment. 

12  ounces,  each  ounce  contains  20  pennyweights,  "  'Tis  double  wrong  to  truant  with  your  bed, 

and  each  pennyweight  24  grains.    Thus  the  pound  And  let  her  read  it  in  thy  looks  at  board." 

troy  contains  5,760  grains.    As  the  pound  avoirdu-  Skakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

pois   contains   7.000   grains,    and   the  ounce  437!4  2.  To  play  the  truant. 

grains,  the  pound  troy  is  to  the  pound  avoirdupois  "On  the  subject  of  corporal  punishment  for  tritanttna 
as  144  is  to  175,  and  the  ounce  troy  to  the  ounce 


avoirdupois  as  192  is  to  175. 
*tru  -age  (age  as  ig),  nreu-age. ».    [TRUE.] 

1.  A  pledge  of  truth  or  truce  given  on  payment  of 
a  tax. 

2.  An  impost  or  tax. 

"Grete  treuage  thei  toke  of  thir  lond  here." 

Robert  de  lirunne,  p.  7. 

3.  An  act  of  homage  or  honor. 

*tru  -ag-er  (ag  as  Ig),  *treuw-ag-er,  s.  [Eng. 
truay(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  pays  taxes  or  impost. 
(Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  45.) 

trti-an-cf,  s.    [Eng.  truan(t);  -cy.}     The  act  of    e 
playing  truant;  the  state  of  being  a  truant. 

*tru'-and-Ing,  s.     [TRUANT.]    The  act  of  beg- 
ging under  false  pretences;  truandise. 
"Than  may  he  go  a  begging  yerne 
Till  he  some  other  craft  can  lerne, 
Through  which  without  truaiuting. 


or  gather  up ;  to  tuck.    (Prompt.  Parv.) 
truck  (1),  Hrucke,  e.    [TRUCK  (!),«,•.] 

1.  Exchange  of  commodities ;  barter. 

"  No  commutation  or  tnicke  to  be  made  by  any  of  the 
petit  merchants." — Backluyt:  Voyages,  i.  228. 

2.  Commodities  suitable  for  barter  or  small  trade; 
hence,  small  commodities ;  specif.,  in  the  United 
States,  vegetables  raised  for  market. 

. ,       IT  From  this  meaning  the  word  has  been  extended 

and  the  subsequent  prowjcution  of  parents."-to.idon    so  as  to  include  almost  any  substance ;  thus,  a  phy- 
Daily  Telegraph.  sician  gives  his  patients  "  lots  of  truck,"  &c. ;  any 

B.  Trans. :  To  waste  or  idle  away. 

"  I  dare  not  be  the  author  of  truanting  the  time." — 
Ford. 

*tru  -ant-lf,  adv.  &  a.    [Eng.  truant;  -ly.~] 

A.  As  adv. :  In  a  truant  manner ,  like  a  truant. 

B.  As  adj. :  Truant. 

"Trifling  like  untaught  boys  at  their  books,  with 
truantly  spirit." — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  5. 


miscellaneous  assortment  of  substances  is  denomi- 
nated "  a  pile_  of  truck." 

3.  Traffic;   intercourse;   dealing;   as,  I  have  no 
truck  with  him.    (Colloq.  r£  slang.) 

4.  The  practice  of  paying  wages  otherwise  than  in 
actual  coin,    whereby    the    employed  person    was 
sometimes  defrauded  of  part  of  the  wage  he  had 
contracted  to  receive;  or  of  wage-paying  at  long 
intervals,    the     employer     making     intermediate 


He  may  in  trouth  have  his  living. 

Rumattnt  of  the  Rose. 

nt  of  the 


making,  the  laborers  have  been  driven  to  take  a 

•truD,  s.    [Lat.  tuber.]    A  truffle  (q.  v.).  great  part  of  their  wages  in  unprofitable  wares." 

•triib -tail,  ».    [Etym.offlrst  element  doubtful]    and  tne  employers  were,  by  that  act,  required  to 
A  short,  squat  woman.  Pay  in  lawful  money,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  to 

truce,  nreowes,  "trewes,  nriwes,  *truwy8, 


M  uVe,  -ne01reB    -i        -es    -inwes,  -iruwys,    practiced  in  this  countryin  those  states  in  which 
•trws,  s.     [Properly  a  plural  form  from  treu<=a    ft  is  notprohibited  by  statute. 


.  -,•./"»"=• 


A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  Soott:  Lord  of  the  isles,  v.  81. 

truant;  will  fully  absent  from  a  proper  or  appointed  2.  An  intermission  of  action,  pain,  or  contest]  a 

place;  shirking  duty;  idle,  loitering.    (Lit.  &  fig.)  temporary  cessation,  alleviation,  or  quiet. 

Reluctant  to  be  thought  to  move  "  There  he  may  fin< 
At  the  first  call  of  truant  love." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  8. 


ay  find 

Truce  to  his  restless  thoughts,  and  entertain 
The  irksome  hours."  Milton-  F   L     11526 


*truck-man,  8.    One  who  barters  or  trucks, 
•[truck-shop,  s.    A  tommy-shop  (q  v.). 
truck-system,  s.    [TRUCK  (1), «.,  4.] 
truck  (2),  s.    [Latin  trochus;  Gr.  troc1ios= a  run- 
ner, a  wheel,  a  disc ;  trecho=to  run.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  small  wooden  wheel,  not  bound  with  iron ;  a 
cylinder. 

2.  A  low  two-wheeled  vehicle  for  conveying  goods 
and    packages.     The    hand-truck    is   an    efficient 
vehicle  for  removing  single  packages  of  consider- 
able weight ;  the  curved  bar  in  front  being  placed 


ate,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    wnat,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here, 
or.     wore,    wolf,     wSrk,     who,    son;     mate,    cub,     cttre,     unite, 


camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit, 
cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     i 


sire,    sir, 
>,     ce       e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,    pot, 
u.u  =  kw. 


truck-jack 

under  the  box,  for  instance,  which  is  then  tipped  so 
as  to  balance  back  slightly  against  the  bed,  in 
which  position  it  is  transported  upon  a  pair  of 
heavy  wheels  of  small  diameter.  The  term  is  some- 
times applied  to  certain  hand-carts  and  two-wheeled 
barrows. 

3.  A  wagon  with  a  low  bed,  for  moving  heavy 

4.  A  low  platform  on  wheels  for  moving  buildings  ; 
heavy  stone  block*,  safes.  &c. 

5.  (PL) :  A  kiud  of  game.    [TRUCOS.] 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Mach.:  A  roller  at  the  foot  of  a  derrick  or  gin 
by  which  the  position  of  the  hoisting-apparatus 
maybe  shifted. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  small  wooden  disc  at  the  extreme  summit 
of  a  mast.    It  may  contain  the  pulleys  fur  the  signal 
halyards. 

(2)  A  circular  perforated  block  like  a  wooden 
thimble,  and  acting  as  a  fair-leader. 

3.  Ordn. :  A  small  solid  wheel  on  which  a  certain 
description  of  gun-carriage  is  based. 

4.  Railroad  Engineerings 

(1)  An  open  wagon  for  the  conveyance  of  goods. 

(2)  A  swiveling  carriage  with  four  or  six  wheels 
beneath  the  forward  part  of  a  locomotive,  or  sup- 
porting one  end  of  a  railway  carriage. 

U  The  long-car  supported  on  swiveling-trucks  is 
one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  American  railway 
rolling-stock. 

truck-Jack,  «.  A  lifting-jack  suspended  from  a 
truck-axle  to  lift  logs  or  other  objects  so  that  they 
may  be  loaded  on  to  a  sled  or  other  low-bodied 
vehicle.  The  calipers  that  embrace  the  log  are 
hooked  to  the  catch  on  the  end  of  the  ratchet  bar. 
The  bar  is  raised  by  the  lever,  and  is  dogged  by  the 
attendant  pawl. 

truck-man,  s.    A  driver  of  a  truck  ;  a  carman. 

•truck -age  (ageaslg)  (i),  «.  [Eng.  truck  (l), 
v. ;  -age.]  The  practice  of  trucking  or  bartering 
goods;  truck. 

truck  -age  (age  as  Ig)  (2),  «.  [Eng.  truck  (2), 
T. ;  -age.]  The  cartage  of  goods;  money  paid  for 
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true -U-lent,  adj.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  truciili'iitii* 
cruel,   from  trux  (genit.  trucis)  =  &erce,  wild,  sav- 


the  conveyance  of  goods  on  a  truck  ;  freight. 

•truck  -er,  «.  [Eng.  truck  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
trucks  or  barters ;  a  barterer,  a  trader. 

"No  man  having  yet  driven  a  saving  bargain  with  this 
great  trucker  for  souls,  by  exchanging  guilts  or  bartering 
one  sin  for  another."—  South:  .Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  9. 

true  -kle,  subst.  [Lat.  trocMea=&  little  wheel,  a 
pulley.] 

1.  A  small  wheel  or  castor. 

2.  A  truckle-bed  (q.  v.). 

"He  rouz'd  the  squire,  in  truckle  lolling." 

Butler.-  Htulibras,  II.,  ii.  39. 

3.  The  same  as  TRUCKLE-CHEESE  (q.  v.). 
truckle-bed,  *troccle-bed,  *trookyll-bed,  «. 

A  bed  running  on  castors,  and  capable  of  being 
pushed  under  another ;  a  trundle-bed.  It  was  for- 
merly generally  appropriated  to  yonng  children,  or 
to  the  s_ervant  or  attendant,  the  master  or  mistress 
occupying  the  principal  bed. 

"There's  his  chamber,  his  house,  his  castle,  his  stand- 
ing-bed, and  truckle-bed."— Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iv.  6. 

truckle-cheese,  s.    A  small  flat  cheese.    (Prov.) 

triic'-kle,  v.  i.  &  t.  [From  truckle— truckle-bed, 
to  truckle  under,  having  reference  to  the  old  true 
kle-bed  which  could  be  pushed  under  another  larger 
one;  and  the  force  of  the  phrase  being  in  the  fact 
that  a  pupil  or  scholar  slept  under  his  tutor  on  a 
truckle-bed.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  yield  or  give  way  obsequiously  to 
the  will  of  another :  to  cringe ;  to  submit ;  to  act  in 
a  servile  manner.  (Somtimes  with  under,  generally 
with  to.) 

"I  cannot  truckle  to  a  fool  of  state." 

Churchill:  Epis.  to  W.  Hogarth. 

•B.  Trans. :  To  move  on  rollers  ;  to  trundle. 
"Chairs  without  bottoms  were  truckled  from  the  middle 
to  one  end  of  the  room." — Mad.  IfArblay. 

true -kler,  s.  [Eng.  trucJel(e),  v.  ;-er.~]  One  who 
truckles  or  yields  obsequiously  to  the  will  of  an- 
other. 

true  -kllig,  a.  [TRUCKLE,  v.]  Given  to  truckle ; 
cringing,  fawning,  slavish,  servile. 

trfl'-c6s,  s.  [Sp.l  A  game  somewhat  resembling 
billiards.  [Tsoco.] 

true  -u-len9e,  true  -u-len-cf,  ».  [Lat.  trucu- 
lentia,  from  truculentus^ truculent  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  truculent ;  savage- 
ness  of  manner ;  ferocity. 

"He  loves  not  tyranny: — the  truculency  of  the  subject, 
who  transacts  this,  he  approves  not." — Waterhouse:  Un 
Fontescu.  (1663),  p.  184. 

2.  Fierceness  of  countenance. 


age.  I 

1.  Savage,  ferocious,  fierce,  barbarous. 

"A  barbarous  Scythia,  where  the  savage  and  truculent 
inhabitants  transfer  themselves  from  place  to  place  in 
wagons,  us  they  can  find  pasture."—  Kay:  On  the  Creation. 

2.  Inspiring  terror ;  ferocious. 

"  The  trembling  boy  his  brethren's  hands, 
Their  truculent  aspects,  and  servile  bands, 
Beheld.  s<,,i,lijs:  (Virisl'x  Passion,  p.  1*. 

*3.  Cruel,  destructive. 

"Pestilential  seminaries,  according  to  their  prossness 
or  subtility,  cause  more  or  less  truculent  plagues." — 
Harvey:  OH  the  Plague. 

triic  -u-lent-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  truculent;  -ly.]  In 
a  truculent  manner;  fiercely,  ferociously,  savagely, 
destructively. 

trudge,  t'.!'.  [According  to  Skeat,  prop.  =  to  walk 
in  snow-shoos,  hence,  to  move  along  with  a  heavy 
step,  from  Sw.  dial,  trufia,  trioga,  trudja;  Norw. 
truga,  true,  tryae,  /rju</=a  snow-shooj  trijgja,  trn- 
juga=to  provide  with  snow-shoes;  lap.  ffcniga=a 
snow-shoe.]  To  travel  on  foot  with  more  or  less 
labor  and  fatigue  ;  to  walk  or  tramp  along  wearily 
and  heavily. 

"Not  one  of  them  was  observed  to  stop  and  look  toward 
us,  but  they  trudyed  along,  to  all  appearances  without 
the  least  emotion,  either  of  curiosity  or  surprise." — Cook: 
First  Voyage,  bk.  iii,,  ch.  ii. 

•trudge  -man,  s.    [TBUCHMAN.] 

trfle,  *trewe,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  treoive,  tnjwe  — 
true;  triow,  fr««>=truth,  preservation  of  a  com- 
pact; cogn.with  Dut.  frou»»=true,  faithful;  trouw 
=  fldelity;  Icel.  tryggr,  <?-)Zr=true :  Dan.  <ro=true, 
truth;  Sw.  tmgen=trne:  <ro=fldelity;  O.  H.  Ger. 
triuwi=trae;  <rmwa=fidelity ;  German  treu= true; 
Goth.  triggw»=tme ;  triggwa=a  covenant;  trauan 
=  to  trow,  to  trust.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Firm  or  steady  in  adhering  to  promises,  com- 

8 acts,  friends,   one's  superior,    or   the   like ;    not 
ckle  or  inconstant;  faithful,  loyal,  constant. 
"  Through  the  poor  captive's  bosom  passed 
The  thought,  but,  to  his  purpose  true, 
He  said  not,  though  he  sighed,  'Adieu !' " 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  25. 

2.  Honest;  not  fraudulent;  upright. 

"  Rich  prey  makes  true  men  thieves." 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  724. 

3.  Free  from  falsehood  or  deceit ;  speaking  truly, 
not  falsely ;  veracious. 

"He  that  sent  me  is  true."— John  vii.  28. 

4.  Genuine,  pure,  real ;  not  counterfeit,  false,  or 
pretended. 

"In  a  false  quarrel  there  is  no  true  valor." — Shakeep.: 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  v.  1. 

5.  Conformable  to  fact;  being  in  accordance  with 
the  actual  state  of  things ;  not  false  or  erroneous. 

"All  things  that  John  spake  were  true."— John  x.  41. 

6.  Conformable  to  reason  or  to  rules ;  exact,  just, 
accurate,  correct,  right. 

"  By  true  computation  of  the  time." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  HI.,  iii.  5. 

.7.  Conformable  to  law  and  justice;  legitimate, 
rightful. 

"  To  conquer  France,  his  true  inheritance." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  PI.  II.,  i.  1. 

8,  Conformable  to  nature  ;  natural,  correct. 

"  No  shape  so  true,  no  truth  of  such  account." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  62. 

9.  Exact,  accurate ;  as,  His  aim  was  true. 

II.  Science :  Corresponding  to  a  certain  type ;  pos- 
sessing certain  characteristics  in  a  marked  degree. 
Thus,  the  species  of  the  sub-family  Turdinoe  (which 
contains  the  type-genus,  Turdus)  are  called  True 
Thrushes,  while  the  name  Thrushes  is  applied  to 
the  family.  Used  in  an  analogous  sense  in  Pathol- 
ogy; as,  true  leprosy,  &c. 

B.  As  adv. :  Truly  ;  in  conformity  with  the  truth. 
"It  is  not  enough  to  speak,  but  to  speak  true." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  v. 

^T  True  is  often  used  elliptically  for  It  is  true. 
"  True,  I  have  married  her." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

*true-anolnted,  a.    Lawfully  anointed. 
"  England's  true-anointed  lawful  king." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  3. 

true-bill, «. 

Law:  A  bill  of  indictment  indorsed  by  a  grand 
jury,  after  evidence,  as  containing  a  well-founded 
accusation.  [BILL  OF  INDICTMENT.] 


truelove-knot 

true-blue,  m  &  s. 

A.  A»adj.:  An  epithet  applied  to  a  person  of  in- 
flexible honesty  and  fidelity;  said  1o  bo  from  the 
true  or  Coventry  blue,  formerly  celebrated  for  its 
unchanging   color;    hence,  unwavering,   constant, 
staunch,  loyal. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  person  of  inflexible  honesty    or 
fidelity ;  specif.,  a  staunch  Presbyterian,  or  political 
partizan. 

•true-derived,  «.    Of  lawful  descent  legitimate. 

"  A  lineal  true-derived  course." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  7. 

•true-devoted,  a.  Full  of  true  devotion  and 
honest  zeal. 

"  A  true-devoted  pilgrim." 
Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

•true-disposing,  adj.    Disposing   or  arranging 

truly ;  making  provision  so  that  truth  may  prevail. 

"  O  upright,  just,  and  true-disposiny  God." 

Shakesp.-  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

•true-divining,  o.  Divining  truly;  giving  a  cor- 
rect forecast. 

"  To  prove  thou  hast  a  true-divining  heart." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicns,  ii.  4. 
•true-fixed,  a.    Steadily,  firmly,  and  immovably 
fixed. 

"Whose  true-fixed  and  resting  quality." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ca-sar,  iii.  1. 

true-place,  s. 

Aftron. :  The  place  which  a  heavenly  body  would 
occupy  if  its  apparent  place  were  corrected  for 
refraction,  parallax,  &c. 

•true-telling,  a.    Veracious. 

•trfle,  s.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  French  trous= 
pigeon-holes ;  cf.  Trolmydames.]  (See  etym.) 

•true-table,  a.    A  bagatelle  or  billiard-table. 
"There  is  also  a  bowling-place,  a  tavern,   and  a  true- 
table."— Evelyn:  Diary,  March  28,  1648. 

trfle,  v.  t.  [TRUE,  a.]  To  make  true,  exact,  or 
accurate ;  as,  to  true  the  face  of  a  grindstone. 

trfle'-born,  a.  [Eng.  true,  and  born.]  Of  genu- 
ine and  legitimate  oirth  ;  having  a  right  by  birth  to 
a  title. 

"Though  banished,  yet  a  true-born  Englishman." 
Shakesp,:  Richard  II.,  i.  3. 

trfle  -bred,  a.    [Eng.  true ,  and  bred.] 

1.  Of  a  genuine  or  right  breed  or  descent;  thor- 
oughbred. 

"She's  a  beagle,  true-bred."  —  Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night, 
ii.  3. 

2.  Of  genuine  breeding  or  education ;  as,  a  true- 
bred  gentleman. 

•trfle  -fast,  a.  [A.  S.  tredwe-fest ;  cf.  steadfast.] 
True,  sincere,  faithful,  loyal. 

"  O  trustie  turtle,  truefastest  of  all  true." 

Ballade  in  Com.  of  Ou  r  Lady. 

trfle -heart-ed  (eaasa),  adj.  [Eng.  true,  and 
hearted,]  Of  a  faithful,  honest,  or  loyal  heart; 
true,  loyal,  staunch,  sincere. 

"  I  swear  he  is  trttfhearted." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  2. 

trfle -heart-ed  ness  (ea  as  a),  s.  [Eng.  true- 
hearted;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  true- 
hearted  ;  fidelity,  honesty,  sincerity,  loyalty. 

trfle  -live,  *tru-lufe,  s.  &  a.  [English  true,  and 
love.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  truly  loved  or  loving;  one  whoso  love  is 
pledged  to  another;  a  lover,  a  sweetheart. 

2.  A  truelovo  knot. 

"Trowlt  with  trufules  and  tranest  betwene." 

Anturs  of  Arthur,  xxviii. 

II.  Botany:  Herb  Truelove,  Paris  quadrifolia. 
[HERB-PAEIS,  PARIS,  1.] 

IT  Prior,  whoconsiders  that,  in  the  botanical  sense 
the  etym.  is  Dan.  fi-o(otw*=betrothed  [TRUE-LOVE- 
KNOT,  IT],  says  that  the  plant  is  so  named  from  its 
four  leaves  being  set  together  in  the  form  of  a 
lover's  knot. 

B.  As  adj.:  Affectionate,  sincere, 
truelove-knot,  truelover's  knot,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  kind  of  double  knot,  made  with 
two  bows  on  each  side  interlacing  each  other,  and 
with  two  ends  ;  an  emblem  of  interwoven  affection 
or  engagement. 

"  Twenty  odd-conceited  trtielove-knots." 

Shukesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  ii.  7. 

IT 'According  to  Palmer  (Folk  Etymology,  s.  v.), 
truelove  in  this  use  is  a  corruption  of  Dan.  trolove= 
to  betroth  or  promise  (love),  fidelity  (fro);  Icel. 
trulofa. 
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2.  Entom.  (of  tho  form  frw-lori'r's  knot) :  A  Night- 
moth,  Agrotis  porp&j/rea,  about  an  inch  in  expan- 
sion of  wing.  The  four  wings  are  dull  dark-rod, 
with  blackish  lines  and  streaks  and  whitish  spots  ; 
hind  wings  pale  grayish-brown.  Not  uncommon 
on  heaths,  the  caterpillar,  which  is  reddish-orange, 
feeding  on  Callunavulgaria. 

true  -ness,  Hreu  nesse,  *trew-nesse,  Hrue- 
nesse,  s.  [Hop.  true.'  -ness.']  The  quality  or  state 
of  boing  true  ;  faithfulness,  fidelity,  truth,  sincerity, 
staunchness,  accuracy,  exactness,  correctness. 

"The  truenesse  and  visibilitie  of  the  present  Roman 
church." — Bp.  Hall:  The  Reconciler. 

Hrfle  -pen-nj?,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Generally 
explained  as  an  honest  fellow. 

"  Say'st  thou  so?  art  thou  there,  truepenny? 
Come  on."  Shakesp.;  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

*[  In  Casaubon,  De  Quatuor  Linguis  Commenta- 
tio,  pars  prior  (1650),  p.  362,  Truepenie  is  defined  as 
u  veterator  vafer,"  that  is,  a  sly,  cunning  fellow,  an 
old  soldier. 

tru-Sr,  8.  [Eng.  fru(e),v.;  -er.]  A  truing-tool 
(q.  v.). 

truff  (1),  *truffe,  subst.  [See  def.]  Turf  (a  trans- 
poaed  form  of  the  word  still  in  use  in  Scotland ;  cf. 
thirst  and  thrist.) 

"  No  holy  t ruffe  was  left  to  hide  the  head." 

Davies;  Humors;  Heaven  on  Earth,  p.  48. 

truff  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  young  salmon. 
(Prov.) 

" has  forwarded  me  a  specimen  of  the  'white  fish* 

of  the  Devonshire  part  with  reference  to  examining 
whether  it  is  a  yearling  peal  or  young  of  the  sea  trout,  ns 
the  trvff  are  locally  termed,  or  a  hybrid."— Field,  March  8, 
1886. 

truff,  i'.  t.    [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  steal.   (Scotch.} 
truf  -fle,  -f-trub,  *trubbe,  subst.  [Yr.trufle;  Ital. 
tartuffola,  dimin.  of  tartufo.from  Lat.  terrce  tuber. 
Pliny~s  name  for  the  truffle. J 

Bot.t&c.:  Any  subterranean  fungal  of  the  orders 
or  sub-orders  Hypogeei  and  Tuberacei  (q.  v.),  and 
specially  of  the  genus  Tuber  (q.  v.).  The  greater 
part  of  the  truffles  of  commerce  belong  to  the 
species  Tuber  cestiyum,  better  known  as  T.cibarium. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  black  and 
warty  externally,  and  has  the  flesh  variously 
marbled.  It  is  found  in  Europe  in  beech  and  oak 
woods;  it  is  found  also  in  the  East  Indies  and 
Japan,  sometimes  ten,  twelve,  or  more  inches  below 
the  ground,  sometimes  nearer  the  surface,  but  with 
nothing  to  indicate  its  presence.  Hence  dogs  are 
trained  to finditby  its  smell.  It  is  eaten  boiled  or 
stewed.  Another  species,  Tuber  moschatum,  has  a 
musky  odor.  The  French  truffle,  T.  melanoaporum, 
has  darker  spores.  The  Piedmontese  truffle,  which 
boars  a  high  reputation,  is  smooth  externally,  while 
tho  flesh  is  white  tinged  with  pink.  Piers,  in  place 
of  dogs,  are  used  to  find  these  species.  The  African 
truffle,  Terfezia  leonis,  is  abundant  in  Algiers,  but 
as  an  esculent  is  deemed  inferior. 

"Happy  the  grotto'd  hermit  with  his  pulse, 
Who  wants  no  truffles,  rich  ragouts— nor  Hulse." 

Dr.  Warton:  Fashion. 

truffle-dog,  s.  Any  dog  trained  to  find  truffles 
by  their  smell. 

"The  truffle-dog  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  bad 
small-sized  poodle,  and  is  never,  or  very  rarely,  met  with 
under  the  designation  ti-uffir-<i>xj.  Its  cultivation  is  due 
to  the  existence  of  truffles,  which  it  is  employed  to  dis- 
cover when  they  are  lying  in  the  ground  by  the  help  of 
its  acute  nose."—!'.  Shaw:  Book  of  the  Dotj,  p.  197. 

truffle-worm,  s. 

Entom.:  (See  extract.) 

"The  truffle  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  many  insects; 
a  species  of  Leiodes  deposits  its  ova  in  it,  which  in  the 
pupa  state  feed  upon  the  substance  of  the  truffle;  in  this 
state  they  are  culled  truffle-worms," — Eng.  Cyclop.,  s.  v. 
Titberacetf. 

truf '-fled  (le  as  el),  "•  [English  trume);  -ed.] 
Furnished,  cooked,  or  stuffed  with  truffles ;  as,  a 
truffled  turkey. 

trug,  8.    [A  variant  of  trough  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  hod  for  mortar.    (Bailey.) 

*2.  A  measure  of  wheat,  as  much  as  was  carried 
in  a  trough,  three  trugs  making  two  bushels. 

3.  A  kind  of  wooden  vessel  for  carrying  vegeta- 
bles, <fcc.  (Prov.) 

*4.  A  concubine,  a  trull. 

*trug-glng,  a.    [TRUG.]    (See  compound.) 

*trugging-house,  subst.  A  house  of  ill-fame ;  a 
brothel.  [TRrjG,s.,  4.] 

tru  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [TRUE,  v.] 

truing-tool,  s.  A  device  for  truing  the  face  of 
a  grindstone,  or  any  other  surface  for  which  it  may 
be  adapted. 

tru'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  tru(e) ;  -ish.~]  Somewhat  or 
approximately  true. 

" Something  that  seems  truish  and  newish." — Gauden- 
Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  198. 
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tru  -Ism,  s.  [Eug.  tru(e) ;  -ism.]  An  undoubted 
or  self-evident  truth. 

"It  has  become  almost  a  truism,  and  needs  scarcely  to 
be  stated,  certainly  not  to  be  proved."—  Rhys  Davids: 
Hibbert  Lectures  (1881),  p.  3. 

*tru-Is-mat  -le,  a.  [Eng.  tritium;  -attc.~\  Of  or 
pertaining  t<>  truisms;  consisting  of  truisms. 

*trull,  *trul,  s.  [Gcr.  trolle,  trulle  =  a.  trull.  The 
original  sense  was  a  merry  or  droll  companion; 
O.  Dut.  rfro/=a  jester  ;  Dan.  trold;  Sw.  &  Icel.  troll 
=  a  merry  elf.]  [DROLL. 1 

1.  A  lass,  a  girl,  a  wench. 

2.  A  low  strumpet ;  a  drab,  a  trollop. 

"To  make  the  world  distinguish  Julia's  son, 
From  the  vile  offspring  of  a  trull,  who  Mt^. 
By  the  town  wall.  Stepney:  Juvenal,  viii. 

trull,  r.  t.  [A  contract,  of  trundle.']  To  trundle, 
to  roll.  (Prov.) 

*trul-ll  za  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  trull issatio,  from  trul- 
?/*sp=to  trowel,  from  trulla=a  trowel  (q.  v.).]  The 
laying  of  coats  of  plaster  with  a  trowel. 

tru  -If ,  *treu-ly,  *treu-li,  *trewe-ly,  adrerb. 
[Eng.  true, 'if/.] 

1.  In  a  true  manner;  sincerely,  faithfully,  hon- 
estly, loyally. 

"  We  have  always  truly  served  you." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  U.S. 

2.  In  accordance  with  that  which  is  true ;  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  true  facts  or  state  of  the  case. 

"But  how  if  they  will  not  believe  of  me 
That  I  am  truly  thine." 
lii'iti/'iit .-  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii.     (Introd. ) 

3.  Exactly,  accurately,  precisely,  correctly,  justly. 

"If  Pisanio  have  mapped  it  truly." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  1. 

4.  In  reality,  not  in  appearance ;  indeed,  in  truth. 

"To  be  truly  touched  with  love." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  iii.  2. 

5.  According  to  law  and  right;  rightfully,  legiti- 
mately. 

"  His  innocent  babe  truly  begotten." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

6.  According  to  nature ;  naturally. 

"A  pageant  truly  played." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  4, 

7.  Used  as  an  affirmation,   like   the   scriptural 
verily. 

"Treull,  treuli,  I  seye  to  thee  for  we  speken  that  we 
witen,  and  we  witnessen  that  that  we  han  seyn;  and  ye 
taken  not  oure  witnessing." — Wycliffe;  Jon  iii. 

*T  T-nily  is  often  used  ironically:  as,  a  fine  deed, 

truly! 

trump  (1),  *trumpe  (1),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  triumph 
(q.  v.J.J 

1.  Any  card  belonging  to  the  same  suit  as  the 
turn-up.  A  trump  can  take  any  card  of  any  other 
suit. 

"Let  Spades  be  trumps.'  she  said,  and  trumps  they 
were."  Pope.-  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iii.  46. 

*2.  An  old  game  with  cards,  of  which  the  modern 
whist  is  an  improvement. 

"A  poetaster  for  playing  at  cards,  and  devising  the 
game  called  triumph  or  trump,  is  brought  before  Apollo." 
— Translation  of  Boccalini,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  A  good  fellow ;  one  who  helps  in  time  of  need. 
(Colloq.  or  slang.) 

"You're  right  about  Lord  Howe!  LordHowe'sa  trump." 
E.  B.  Browning.-  Aurora  Leigh,  viii. 

*^[  To  put  to  one's  trumps:  To  reduce  to  tho  la^t 
expedient,  or  to  the  utmost  exertion  of  power;  to 
reduce  to  the  last  extremity. 

"Some  of  the  nobility  have  delivered  a  petition  to  him; 
what's  in't  I  know  not,  but  it  has  put  him  to  hi.,  trump*; 
he  has  taken  a  month's  time  to  answer  it." — Beaum.  <£• 
Flet.:  Cupid's  Revenge,  iv. 

trump  (2) ,  Hrompe,  *trumpe  (2) ,  s.  [Fr.  trompe 
=  a  trump  or  trumpet,  prob.  by  insertion  of  r  and  m , 
from  Lat.  tuba=a  tube,  a  trumpet ;  cf.  Sp..  Port.  & 
Prov./rompet;  Ital.  £rom£>a=a  trumpet;  Russ./ru&a 
=  a  tube,  a  trumpet;  Lath,  truba—a.  horn.] 

1.  A  trumpet  (q.  v.).     (Now  only  used  in  poetic  or 
elevated  language.) 

"Thy  sacred  song  is  like  the  trump  of  doom." 

Longfellow:  Dante. 

2.  A  Jew's  harp.    (Scotch.) 
"i  Tongue  of  the  trump : 

Lit.:  The  reed  of  a  Jew's  harp  by  which  the  sound 
is  produced ;  hence,  fig.,  the  principal  person  in  any 
undertaking;  that  which  is  essential  to  the  success 
of  anything.  (Scotch.) 

trump  (1),  v.  f.  &  i.    [THUMP  (!),».] 

A.  Trans.:  In  card-play  ing,  to  take  with  a  trump; 
to  play  a  trump  card  on  in  order  to  win,  or  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  game. 

"Z  has  shown  weakness  in  trumps  by  trumping  the 
spade."—  Field,  Jan.  2,  1886. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  play  a  trump  card  when  another 
suit  has  been  led. 


trumpet 

nrump  (2),  Hrompe,  Hrumpe,  r.  i.  [TRUMP  (2), 
s,]  To  play  upon  a  trump  or  trumpet;  to  blow  or 
sound  a  trumpet. 

"And  thefirsteaungell  trumpide  [clanxit],  and  hail  was 
maad." — Wycliffe:  Apocalips  viii. 

trump  (3),  v.  t.  [Fr.  tromper=to  deceive;  orig., 
to  play  on  a  trump  or  trumpet,  whence  the  phrase 
se  tromper  de  quelqu'un=t(*  play  with  any  one,  to 
amuse  one's  self  at  another's  expense;  Fr.  trompe  — 
a  trump  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  To  trick  or  impose  upon  ;  to  deceive,  to  cozen, 
to  cheat. 

"  Fortune     .     .     . 
When  she  is  pleased  to  trick  or  tromp  mankind." 

Ben  Jonson  •  New  Inn,  i.  1. 

*2.  To  obtrude  or  impose  unfairly  or  falsely. 
"Authors  have  been  trumped  upon  us,  interpolated  and 
corrupted."—  Leslie:  Short  and  Easy  Met  hod  with  the  Deists  m 

^  To  trump  up :  To  devise  or  make  up  falsely ;  to 
concoct. 

"The  charges  .  .  .  had  been  trumped  up  against 
him  without  the  slightest  foundation."— London  Event  mj 
Standard. 

Hrump  -gr,  *tromp-our,  s,  [Eng. frump  (2),  v. ; 
-er.]  One  who  plays  upon  a  trump;  a  trumpeter. 
(Chaucer:  Flower  and  Leaf,  2,673.) 

trum'-per-^.s.  &  a.  [French  tromper  ie=a  craft, 
wile,  fraud,  from  tromper= to  cheat,  to  deceive.] 
[TRTJMP  (3).r.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Deceit,  fraud.  (Harrington:  Orlando  Furi- 
oso,  vii.) 

2.  Something  calculated  to  deceive  by  false  «how  ; 
something  externally  splendid  but  intrinsically  of 
no  value;  worthless  finery. 

"The  trumpery  in  my  honse,  RO  bring  it  hither, 
For  stale  to  catch  these  thieves." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv. 

3.  Things  worn  out  and  of  no  value ;  useless  mat- 
tor;  rubbish. 

"What  a  world  of  fopperies  there  are,  of  crosses,  of 
candles,  of  holy  water,  and  salt,  and  censings!  Away  with 
these  trumperies." — Bp.  Hall:  Sermon  at  Exeter,  August, 
1637. 

B.  As  adj.:  Trifling,  worthless,  useless;  not  worth 
notice. 

"Through  the  gate  on  to  the  road,  over  the  trumpery 
gap  staring  you  full  in  the  face."— Field,  Dec.  26,  1885. 

trum'-pet,  s.  [Fr,  trompette;  dimin.  of  trompe  — 
a  trump;  Span,  trompeta;  Ital.  trombetta;  Dut.  & 
Dan. trompet ;  &w. trumpet;  Ger.trompete.]  [TRUMP 
(2),  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
*2.  A  trumpeter. 

"He  wisely  desired  that  a  trumpet  might  be  first  sent 
for  a  pass." — Clarendon.-  Civil  War. 

3.  One  who  praises  or  publishes  praise,  or  is  the 
instrument  or  propagating  it.     (Colloq.) 

11  To  be  the  trumpet  of  bin  own  virtues." 

Shakesp.;  Much  Ado,  v.2. 

4.  An  ear-trumpet  (q.  v.). 

5.  A  speaking-trumpet  (q.  v.). 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Music: 

(1)  A  metal  wind  instrument  of  bright  and  pene- 
trating tone,  formed  of  a  single  tube  of  brass  or  sil- 
ver, curved  into  a  convenient  shape,  with  a  mouth- 
piece at  one  end,  tho  other  having  a  bell.  Its  part 
is  usually  written  in  the  key  of  c  with  the  treble 
clef,  though  by  moans  of  crooks  or  lengthening 
pieces  the  sounds  produced  may  be  in  various  keys. 


Orchestral  Trumpet. 

The  trumpet  required  for  a  piece  is  indicated  at  the 
commencement,  as  trumpet  in  B,  c,  D  flat,  E,  F,  or 
G.  Tho  modern  orchestral  or  slide  trumpet  consists 
of  a  tube  66?^  inches  in  length  and  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  twico  turned  or  curved, 
thus  forming  three  lengths ;  tho  firstand  third  lying 


Valve  Trumpet. 

close  together,  and  tho  second  about  two  inches 
apart.  The  slide  is  connected  with  the  second  curve. 
It  is  a  double  tube,  five  inches  in  length  on  each 
side,  by  which  tho  length  of  the  whole  instrument 


fite,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,     wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,     pdt, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,    unite,    car,    rule,     full;     try,     S?  rian.     SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


trumpet-call 

can  bo  extended.  Trumpets  with  pistons  or  valves 
capable '  of  i  >nx hieing  every  chromatic  sound  within 
their  compass  are  sometimes  used,  but  tho  tone  is 
by  no  means  to  bo  compared  with  the  true  trumpet 
tone. 

(2)  A  stop  of  an  organ  having  reed-pipes  tuned  in 
unison  with  t  he  open  diapason.  The  octave-trumpet 
or  clarion  stop  is  an  octavo  higher. 

2.  Kail.:  The  flaring  mouth  of  a  railway-car  draw- 
head  which  directs  tho  entering  coupling-link. 

3.  Spinning: 

(1)  The  funnel  which  leads  a  sliver  to  the  cyl- 
inders of  a   drawing-machine,  or  which  collects  a 
number  of  combined  roviugs,  and  leads  them  to 
condensing  cylinders. 

(2)  A    funnel-shaped     conductor  used    in    many 
forms  of  thread-machines  and  stop-motions  in  knit- 
ting, spinning,  and  doubling  machines. 

If  Feast  of  trumpets: 

Jewish  Antiquity:  A  feast  on  the  first  day  of  toe 
seventh  month  (Tisri),  which  was  to  bo  kept  as  "a 
sabbath,  a  memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets,  an 
holy  convocation."  No  servilework  was  to  be  done 
in  it;  but  an  offering  of  fire  was  to  bo  presented  to 
Jehovah  (Lev.  xxiii.  23-25).  It  preceded  by  ten 
days  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  (27).  InNumbers 
(xxix.  1-6),  details  are  added  as  to  the  "  offering  of 
fire,"  which  was  to  include  a  burnt  offering,  a  meat 
offering,  and  a  sin  offering.  Tho  first  of  Tisri  was 
New  Year's  Day  of  the  civil  year.  It  is  still 
observed  as  a  Jewish  festival. 

trumpet-call,  s.    A  call  by  sound  of  trumpet. 
"Then  loudly  rung  the  trumpet-call: 
Thundered  the  cannon  from  the  wall." 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.  31. 

•trumpet-Clangor,  s.    The  sound  of  trumpets. 

"There  roared  the  sea,  and  trumpet-clangor  sounds." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  S. 

trumpet-fish,  s.    [SXIPE-FISH.] 
trumpet-flourish,  s.    A  trumpet-call. 
"For  shrill  the  trumpet-flourish  fell 
Upon  his  ear,  like  passing  bell." 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Triermain,  ii.  ?2. 

trumpet- flower, «. 

Bot. :  Any  plant  with  large  tubular  flowers ;  spe- 
cially: (1)  The  genus  Bignonia  (q.v.) ;  (2)  the  genus 
Tecoma  (q.  v.).  .  , 

ttrumpet-fly,  s. 

Entom.:  Tho  Gray-fly  (CEstrus  ovis). 

trumpet-honeysuckle,  s. 

Bot. :  Caprifolium  sempervirens,  introduced  into 
European  gardens  from  North  America  in  1656. 

trumpet-major,  s. 

Mil, :  A  head-trumpeter  in  a  band  or  regiment. 

trumpet-marine,  s. 

Music:  An  instrument  formed  of  a  triangular 
chest,  over  one  side  of  which  is  stretched  a  thick 
gut  string,  passing  over  a  bridge  slightly  uneven  on 
its  feet,  one  side  being  fastened  and  the  other  free. 
When  tho  string  is  set  in  vibration  by  means  of  a 
bow,  the  rapid  impact  of  the  loose  foot  of  the 
bridge  on  the  belly  slightly  checks  the  vibration 
and  causes  the  sound  to  resemble  that  of  a  violin. 

trumpet- shaped, «. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Shaped  like  a  trumpet. 

2.  Bot. :  Hollow  and  dilated  at  one  extremity  like 
the  end  of  a  trumpet,  as  the  corolla  of  Caprifolium 
sempervirens. 

trumpet-shell,  s. 

ZoOL:  Triton  variegatus,  from  tho  West  Indies, 
Asia,  and  the  South  Seas.  The  shell,  which  is  a 
footer  more  in  length,  is  white  mottled  in  irregular 
spiral  rows  with  ruddy  brown  and  yellow,  deepen- 
ing into  chestnut  at  the  point ;  interior  white :  lip 
with  smooth  white  ridge  on  a  black  ground.  It  is 
employed  by  the  Australian  natives  and  the  South 
Sea  Islanders  as  a  trumpet.  To  fit  the  shell  for 
this  purpose  a  round  hole  is  bored  at  the  side, 
about  one-fourth  the  length  from  the  tip,  and  a 
loud  hoarse  sound  is  produced  by  blowing  across 
the  hole,  as  a  performer  plays  a  flute.  While  blow- 
ing, the  right  hand  is  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the 
shell. 

'trumpet-tongued,  a.  Proclaiming  loudly,  as 
with  the  voice  of  a  trumpet. 

"  So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

trumpet-tree,  trumpet-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Cecropia  peltata,    [CECHOPIA.] 

trumpet-weed,  s. 

Botany : 

(1)  Tho  popular  name  for  Eupatorium  purpu- 
reum.  It  has  a  purple  stem  five  or  six  feet  high, 
leaves  petiolate  by  fours  or  fives,  and  purple  flow- 
ers. Found  on  low  grounds  in  the  United  States, 
flowering  in  August  and  September. 
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truncked 


(2)  The  name  given  at  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope  to  a 
lanie  sea-weed,  Ki-klnnin  liui-rintilis.  the  stems  of 
which,  often  twenty  feet  long  and  hollow  above,  are 
used  by  native  herdsmen  as  trumpets  to  collect,  the 
cattle  together.  They  are  also  employed  as  si- 
phons. 

trumpet-wood,  s.    [TRUMPET-TREE.! 

trum  -pet,  v.  t.  &  i.    [TRUMPET,  s.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To   publish   by  sound  of    trumpet  ;  hence,  to 
blaze  or  noise  abroad  ;  to  proclaim. 

2.  To  praise  extravagantly. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  make  a  loud,  ringing  sound  like 
a    trumpet.    (Used   especially  of  the  loud  sound 
made  by  an  elephant.) 

trum  -pet  -er,  »trum-pet-ter,   subst.    [English 
trumpet;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  sounds  or  blows  a  trumpet. 
"Heralds  and   trumpeters  were  sent  to  summon    the 

Castle  in  form."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  One  who  proclaims,  publishes,  or  noises  any- 
thing abroad  ;  one  who  denounces  ;  often  now  one 
who  publishes  the  praise  of  himself  or  another. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ichthy.:  Latris  hecateia,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant food-fishes  of  the  southern  hemisphere.    It 
ranges  from  thirty  to  sixty  pounds  in  weight,  and 
is  considered  by  the  colonists  the  best  flavored  of 
any  of  the  fishes  of  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and 
South  Australia.    Large  nuinbers^are  smoked  and 
sent  into  the  interior. 

2.  Ornith.:  Any    spe«ies   of   the   genus   Pspphia 
(q.  v.).    They  are  South  American  Dirds,  allied  to 
the  Crane,  inhabiting  the  forests,  frequenting  the 
ground  in  search  of  grain  for  food,  and  often  betray- 
ing their  presence  by  their  loud  call,  whence  both 
their  popular  and  scientific  names  are   derived. 
The  best  known  species,  Psophia  crepitans,  is  very 
beautiful.    The   breast  is  adorned  with  brilliant 
changing  blue  and  purple  feathers,  with  metallic 
luster;  head  and  neck  like  velvet;  wings  and  back 
gray,  and  belly  black.    They  ran  with  great  swift- 
ness, and  are  capable  of  domestication,  attending 
their  master  in  his  walks  with  as  much  apparent 
affection  as  his  dog.    They  have  no  spurs,  but  such 
is  their  high  spirit  and  activity,  that  they  brow- 
beat every  dunghill  fowl  in  the  yard,  and  force  the 
Guinea    birds,    dogs,   and   turkeys    to   own   their 
superiority. 

trum'-pet-Ing,  s.   [TRUMPET.] 

Mining:  A  small  channel  cut  behind  the  brick- 
work of  the  shaft. 

ttrum'-pet-rf  ,  s.  [English  trumpet;  -ry."\  The 
sounding  or  sounds  of  a  trumpet  ;  trumpets  collect- 
ively. 

*trump'-llke,  a.  [Eng.  trump  (2),  s.,  and  h'fce.] 
Resembling  a  trump  or  trumpet. 

trun'-cal,  a.  [Lat.  truncus=tite  trunk  ;  English 
adj.  suff.  -aJ.]  Pertaining  to  the  trunk  or  body. 

triin-car'-I-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  truncus 
=maimed.l 

ZvOl.  t£  Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Buccmidse,  with 
five  species,  from  sub-tropical  seas.  Erected  for 
species  of  Bnccinum  with  a  truncated  columella. 
Fossil  in  the  Eocene. 

trun-cate',  v.  t.  [TRUNCATE,  a.]  To  shorten  by 
cutting  abruptly  ;  to  lop  ;  to  cut  short. 

trun-cate,  adj.  [Latin  truncatus,  pa.  par.  of 
trunco=to  cut  oft,  to  reduce  to  a  trunk  ;  truncus=a. 
trunk,  a  stock.]  [TRUNK.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Cut  short;  truncated. 

2.  Bot,  :  Terminating  very  abruptly,  as  if  a  piece 
had  been  cut  off,  as  the  leaf  of  the  Tulip-tree  (q.  v.). 

trun'-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  & 
a.  [TRUNCATE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par,:    (See  the 
verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ord.  Language  :  Cut  off 
short  or  abruptly. 

"Those  who  wear  any  thing 
on  their  heads,  resembled,  in 
this  respect,  our  friends  at 
Nootka;  having  high  truncated 
conic  caps,  made  of  straw,  and 
sometimes  of  wood,  resembling 
a  seal's  head  well  painted."  — 
Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iv..  ch.  v. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Min.  (of  a  crystal)  :  Having  a  plane  surface 
where  a  solid  angle  might  theoretically  have  been 
expected.    But   the   term    truncated   suggests  an 
erroneous  idea  ;  the  solid  angle  has  not  been  cut  off  ; 
it  never  existed. 

2.  Zool.  :  The  same  as  DECOLLATED  (q.  v.). 


Truncated  Roof. 
S.  W.  Front  of  Chelsea 


Truncated  Leaf  of 
Tulip-tree. 


truncated-cone  (or pyramid),  s.  The  portion 
of  a  cone  or  pyramid  included  between  the  base 
and  a  plane  oblique  to  the 
base  passed  between  it  and 
the  vertex. 

truncated-roof,  s. 

Arch.:  A  roof  with  a 
nearly  level  top  surface 
and  canted  sides. 

trun-ca-tel  -la,  subst. 
[Mod.  Latin,  dimin.  from 
truncatus= truncated 
(q.v.).] 

Zool.:  Loop  ing-snail;  a 
genus  of  Liittorinidee 
( Woodward),  of  Aciculidee 
(Tate),  with  fifteen  species 
widely  distributed.  Oper- 
culum  shelly,  with  erect  Hospital.) 

radiating  lamellae;  aper- 
ture of  shell  ovate ;  last  whorl  separate,  peristome 
continuous,  expanded.  Widely  distributed  on 
shores  and  seaweed  between  tide-marks,  and  can 
survive  many  weeks  out  of  water.  They  walk  like 
the  Geometric  caterpillars,  by  contracting  tho 
space  between  their  lip  and  foot.  They  are  found 
semi-fossil,  along  with  human  skeletons,  in  the 
modern  limestone  of  Guadaloupe.  ( Woodward. ) 

trun-ca  -tion,  subsl.  [Fr.  truncation,  from  Lat. 
truncationem,  accus.  of  truncatio,  from  iruncatus, 
pa.  par.  of  /rwnco=to  truncate  (q.  v.).] 

fl.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  truncating,  or  of  cut 
ting  short;  the  act  of  cutting  off. 

"Decreeing  judgment  of  death  or  truncation  of  mem 
hers." — Prynne:  Huntley's  Breviate,  p.  48. 

2.  Cry  stall.  :'A  term  used  to  signify  that  change 
in  the  geometrical  form  of  a  crystal  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  cutting  off  of  an  angle  or  edge,  so  as 
to  leave  a  face  more  or  less  largo  in  place  of  the 
edge  or  angle.  When  the  face  thus  produced  does 
not  make  equal  angles  with  all  the  contiguous 
faces,  the  truncation  is  said  to  be  oblique. 

If  Truncation  of  a  volcanic  cone:  [CONE,  s.  II.  4.] 

trun-ca-tl-pen  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Latin  tnmcatus-- 
cut  short,  and  pi.  of  pen»a=a  feather,  pi.  =  a  wing.  I 

Entom. :  A  subdivision  of  tho  family  Carabidee, 
comprehending  those  which  have  the  wing  cases 
truncated  at  their  apex.  It  includes  many  sub- 
families, one  of  the  most  notable  being  the  Brachi- 

Ilinie.      [ARTILLERY -BEETLE.] 

trunch,  «.  [O.  Fr.  tranche,  from  <ronc=a  trunk 
(q.  v.).]  A  stake  or  small  post. 

triin  -ehebn,  *tron-chion,  *tron  chon,  *tron- 
choun,  Hrun-chion,  s.  [O.lfr.  tronson,  tronchon 
=  a  truncheon,  or  little  trunk;  Fr.  tronfon,  dim. 
from  tronc=a  trunk,  stock,  or  stem.]  [TRUNK.] 

•1.  A  trunk  of  a  tree. 

"And  thebowis  grewen  out  of  stockis  or  tronchon*,  and 
the  tronchons  or  schaftis  grewen  out  of  the  roote.  '— 
Pecock,  in  Waterland:  Works,  x.  246. 

•2.  Tho  shaft  of  a  broken  spear. 

"And  the  spere  brake,  and  the  tronchion  stacke  styll  in 
the  squires  necke,  who  was  with  that  stroke  wounded  to 
dethe."— Berners:  Froissart:  Cronycle,  vol.i.,ch.  ccclinv. 

•3.  A  shaft  of  a  spear;  a  pole. 

"A  fancied  moss-trooper,  the  boy 
The  truncheon  of  a  spear  bestrode." 

Sco«.-  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  i.  19. 

4.  A  short  sta'f ;  a  club,  a  cudgel. 
"  Thy  hand  is  but  a  finger  to  my  fist, 

Thy  leg  a  stick,  compared  with  this  truncheon," 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  10. 

5.  A  baton  or  staff  of  authority. 

"Attendant  on  a  king-at-arras, 
Whose  hand  thearmorial  truncheon  held, 
That  feudal  strife  had  often  quelled." 

Scott:  Narmfon,  iv.  6. 

6.  A  tree,  the  branches  of  which  have  been  lopped 
off  to  produce  rapid  growth. 

trun  -che&n,  r.  (.  [TRUNCHEON,  s.]  To  beat  with 
a  truncheon  or  staff ;  to  cudgel. 

"An  captains  were  of  ray  mind,  they  would  truncheon 
you  out,  tor  taking  their  names  upon  you  before  you  have 
earned  them."—  Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

trun  -cheoned,  adj.  [Eng.  truncheon,  s. ;  -ed.~] 
Furnished  with  or  bearing  a  truncheon. 

•trun-cheon-eer',  *trun'-che6n-er,  s.  [Ensr. 
truncheon;  -«er,  -er.]  One  who  bears  or  is  armed 
with  a  truncheon. 

"  When  I  might  see  from  far  some  forty  trunclieonefrs 
draw  to  her  succour." — Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  8. 

•truncked,  adj.  [Latin  truncus—(ti.)  maimed, 
mutilated,  (s.)  the  trunk  of  a  tree.]  Truncated ; 
having  the  head  cut  off. 

"  The  truncked  beast  fast  bleeding  did  him  fowly  dight." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  4. 


b6il,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,    cell,    chorus,     chin,    bench;    go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,     -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;     tion,     -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


trundle 

trfin  -die,  *tren-dle,  *tren  del  yn,*tryn-dell, 
r. i.&  t.  [TRUNDLE,  *.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  roll,  as  on  little  wheels  or  castors;  ;i-.  a 
bed  trundles  under  another. 

2.  To  roll  or  bowl  along. 

"Another  sung?  to  a  plate,  which  he  kept  trundlfny  on 
the  edges:  nothing  was  now  heard  but  singing." — Gold- 
smith:  Essays,  i. 

*3.  To  bowl,  flow,  or  run  along. 

"In  the  four  first  it  is  heaved  up  by  several  spondees 
intermixed  with  proper  breathing  places,  and  at  last 
trundles  down  in  a  continued  line  of  dactyls."— Addisott; ; 
Spectator, 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  roll,  as  on  little  wheels  or  castors;  as,  to 
trundle  a  bed  or  gun-carriage. 

2.  To  cause  to  roll ;  to  roll  or  bowl  along. 

"  For  as  touching  the  cube,  he  subtracteth  and  remov- 
eth  it  quite  away,  as  they  do  who  play  at  nine-hoi  en,  and 
who  trundle  little  round  stones." — P.  Holland;  Plutarch, 
p.  1069. 

trun-dle,  *tren-del,  *tren-dyl,  *tren-dyll, 
*trin-del,  *trin-dle,  8.  &  a.  [A.  S.  trendel.tryn- 
del=a  circle;  O.  Fris.  trind,  trund=TOund;  Dan.  & 
Sw.  trind.  Probably  there  were  A.  S.  verbs,  trindan 
=  to  roll  (pa.  t.  trand,  pa.  par.  trunden),  and  tren- 
rfan=to  cause  to  roll.]  [TREND,  TEENDLE.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  round  body,  a  little  wheel,  a  roller,  a  castor. 

2.  A  round  or  cylindrical  body. 

"Whether  they  have  not  removed  all  images,  candle- 
sticks, trindels,  or  rolls  of  wax." — Cranmer.-  Articles  of 
Visitation. 

3.  A  lantern-wheel  (q.  v.)> 
*4.  A  trundle-bed  (q.  y.). 

5.  A  small  carriage  with  low  wheels ;  a  truck. 

B.  As  adject.:  Shaped  like  a  trundle  or  wheel; 
curled. 

*trundle-bed,  subat .  A  low  bed  on  small  wheels, 
trundled  under  another  in  the  daytime,  and  at 
night  drawn  out  for  a  servant  or  children  to  sleep 
on ;  a  truckle-bed. 

trundle-head,  s. 

1.  A'auf.:  The  headof  a  capstan  intowhoso  periph- 
eral sockets   the  capstan-bars    are  inserted.    The 
trundle-head  is  from  three  to  five  feet  in  diameter, 
and    has    a  handspike-socket  for  each  foot  of  its 
periphery.    The  length  of  the  bars  is  nearly  three 
times  the  diameter  of  the  trundle-head,  say  from 
eight  to  fourteen  feet. 

2.  Gearing:  One  of  the  end  discs  of  a  trundle  or 
lantern  wheel  (q.  v.). 

trundle-shot,  s. 

Project. :  A  bar  of  iron,  twelve  or  eighteen  inches 
long,  sharpened  at  both  ends,  and  a  ball  of  lead 
near  each  end. 

trundle-tail,  subst.  A  curled  tail ;  a  dog  with  a 
curled  tail. 

trundle-wheel,  s.    A  lantern-wheel  (q.  \.). 

trunk,  *truncke,  *trunke,  s.  [Fr.  f rone = the 
trunk,  stock,  stem,  or  body  of  a  tree,  a  trunk,  a 
headless  body,  a  poor-man's  box  in  church,  from 
Lat.  truncum.  accus.  of  fruncu«=a  trunk,  stem, 
trunk  of  the  body,  from  <r«Wcu$=raaimed,  muti- 
lated; O.  Lat.  troncus;  Sp.,  Port.  &.  Ital.  fronco.] 
[TRUNCATE,  TRUNCHEON.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  woody  stem  of  trees,  as  of  the  oak,  ash, 
elm,  &c. ;  that  part  of  the  plant  which,  springing 
immediately  from  the   earth,  rises  in    a  vertical 
direction  above  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  forms 
the  principal  bulk  of  the  individual,  sending  out 
branches  whose  structure  is  similar  to  that  of  i  tself ; 
the  stern  or  body  of  a  tree  apart  from  its  roots  and 
limbs ;  stock,  stalk. 

2.  The  body  of  an  animal  apart  from  the  limbs, 
or  after  the  limbs  have  been  separated  from  it. 

"Who  trembled,  trunk  and  limbs,  like  some  huge  oak 
By  a  fierce  tempest  shaken." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

3.  The  main  body  of   anything  considered  rela- 
tively to  its  ramifications  or  branches  ;  as,  the  trunk 
of  an  artery,  the  trunk  of  a  line  of  railway. 

4.  The  proboscis  or  snout  of  an  elephant ;  a  simi- 
lar or  analogous  organ  in  other  animals,  as  the 
proboscis  of  an  insect,  by  which  it  sucks  up  the 
blood  of  animals  or  the  juice  of  vegetables. 

5.  A  tube,  usually  of  wood,  to  convey  air,  dust, 
broken  matter,  grain,  &c. ;  as — 

(1)  An  air-trunk  to  a  mine  or  tunnel. 

(2)  A  dust- trunk    from    a   cotton-cleaner,  smut- 
machine,  or  factory  floor. 

(3)  A   broken-material  trunk,  to  convey  graded 
coal  to  a  wagon  or  heap,  broken  quartz  from  a  mill 
to  the  stampers,  &ct 

(4)  A  grain  or  flour  trunk  in  an  elevator  or  mill, 
up  which  the  said  articles  are  conveyed  by  cups  on 
a  traveling-band,  a  spiral  screw,  or  an  air-blast,  or 
down  which  they  pass  by  gravity. 
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*6.  A  speaking-tube. 

*7.  A  long  tube  through  which  pea*,  pellets,  &c., 
were  driven  by  the  force  of  the  breath ;  a  pea- 
shooter. 

*8.  (PI.) :  Trunk-hose  (q.  T.). 
illi 


truss 


"  By  the  foresayde  place  or  Bhryne,  where  the  holy  mar- 
tyrs bodyes  lay,  he  ordeyned  n  chente,  or  trunk?  of  dene 
nyluer,  to  theu  tent  yet  all  suche  iuellys  and  ryche  gyftes 
us  were  offryd  to  the  holy  seyntis,  shuld  therein  be  kepte 
to  the  vse  of  the  niynstres  of  the  same  place."— FafeyuH. 
Chrunucle,  ch.  c\\\i. 

10.  A  box  in  which  certain  fish,  as  cod,  plaice, 
turbot,  eels,  &c.,  are  sent  to  market.    A  trunk  holds 
from  seventy  to  eighty  pounds  of  fish.    (Eng.) 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  The  human  body  with  the  head  and 
limbs  omitted.    Its  axis  of  support  is  the  vertebral 
column,   its   framework    the    ribs,    and   its    most 
important  organs  the  heart  and  lungs. 

2.  Bot.:  In  the  same  sense  89  1. 1. 

3.  Arch. :  The  shaft  or  body  of  a  column  ;  the  part 
between  the  base  and  capital.    (Sometimes  applied 
to  the  dado  or  body  of  a  pedestal.) 

4.  Fishing:   An  iron  hoop  vith  a  bag  to  catch 
crustaceans. 

5.  Hydr. :  A  flume  or  penstock  (q.  v.). 

6.  Mining: 

(1)  A  flume. 

(2)  An  upcast  or  downcast  air-passage  in  a  mine. 

(3)  The  box-tube  in  which  attle  or  rubbish  is  sent 
out  of  the  mine. 

(4^  A  wooden  spout  for  water  or  the  pipe  of  the 
draming-pump. 

7.  Pneumatics:  A  boxed  passage  for  air    to   or 
from  a  blast  apparatus  or  blowing-engine,  in  smelt- 
ing, or  ventilation  of  mines  and  buildings ;  an  air- 
shaft. 

8.  Steam:  A  tubular  piston-rod  used  to  enable 
the  connecting-rod  to  bo  jointed   directly  to  the 
piston  or  to  a  very  short  piston-rod,  so  as  to  save 
room  in  marine  steam-engines.    The  width  of  the 
trunk  must  bo  sufficient  to  give  room  for  the  lateral 
motion  of  the  connecting-rod. 

*TT  To  speak  in  or  through  a  trunk:  To  speak 
through  a  tube. 

"And  this  fellow  waits  on  him  now  through  a  tube,  in 
tennis-court  eockB,  or  slippers  goled  with  wool;  and  they 
apeak  to  each  other  in  a  trunk." — Ben  Jonson:  Silent 
Woman,  i.  L 

IT  Cunningham,  in  a  note  to  the  passage  cited 
above,  quotes  Montaigne : 

"  There  are  a  people  where  no  one  speaks  to  the  king, 
except  his  wife  and  children,  but  through  a  trun!.." 

trunk-back,  s. 

ZoOl. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of  the 
genus  Sphargis  (q.  v.). 

trunk-brace,  s.  The  guard  or  stay  which  sup- 
ports a  lid  or  checks  its  backward  motion. 

'trunk-breeches,  s.  The  same  as  TRUNK-HOSE 
(q.v.). 

trunk-engine,  s.  A  form  of  steam-engine  de- 
signed to  obtain  the  direct  connection  of  the  piston- 
rod  with  the  crank  without  the  intervention  of  a 
beam  or  oscillating  the  cylinder.  Attached  to  the 
piston  is  a  tube,  or  trunk,  which  is  packed  in  the 
cylinder-heads,  and  has  sufficient  interior  diameter 
to  allow  the  vibration  of  the  piston-rod  by  the 
throw  of  the  crank.  It  is  used  especially  for 
marine  and  propeller  engines. 

trunk-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the 
genus  Ostracion,  from  the  fact  that   the  body  is 
clothed  in  an  inflexible  armor  of  hard  plates,  the 
tail,  fins,  and  gill-openings  pass- 
ing through  holes  in  this  coatof 
mail. 

*trunk-hose,  s.  pi.  A  kind  of 
short,  wide,  breeches,  gathered 
in  above  the  knees,  or  immedi- 
ately under  them,  and  distin 
guished  according  to  their  pe- 
culiar cut,  as  French  (of  which 
there  were  two  kinds,  one  wide, 
the  other  closely  fitting)fGal- 
lic  (reaching  to  the  knee),  and 
Venetian  (coming  below  the 
knee).  They  were  worn  in  Eng- 
land during  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VIII.,  Elizabeth,  andjamesl. 

trunk-light,  8.  A  skylight, 
sometimes  at  the  upper  end  of 
an  aperture  whose  curb  or  lin 
ing  ia  a  trunk  or  square  boxing 

trunk-line,  e.  The  main  line, 
of  a  railway,  canal,  or  the  like, 
from  which  the  branch  lines  diverge. 

"Rumors  that  the  trunk-linen  had  agreed  to  a  new 
schedule  of  rates.*'—  London  Daily  Telegraph. 


Trunk  Hose. 


trunk-nail,  s.  A  nail  with  a  head  shaped  like 
the  segment  of  a  sphere,  so  as  to  make  a  rounded 
boss  when  driven.  Used  for  ornamenting  trunks 
and  coffins. 

trunk-roller,  s.  A  roller  journaled  in  a  plate 
wliicli  may  be  attached  to  the  bottom  of  a  trunk  or 
the  like. 

"trunk-sleeve,  s.    A  large,  wide  sleeve. 

trunk-stay,  subst.  The  same  as  TRUNK-BRACE 
(q.  v.). 

trunk-turtle,  s. 

Zool. :  A  species  of  turtle,  Textudo  arcuata. 

•trunk-work,  subst.  Concealed  work ;  a  secret 
stratagem.  [TKUNK,  If.] 

"  Thishas  been  some  stair-work,  some  trunk-work,  some 
behind-door  work."—  Shakesp.:  Winters  Tale,  iii.  3. 

truik,  r.  t.    [Lat.  trunco=to  truncate  (q.  v.).] 
*1.  Ord.  Lang.:    To  truncate,  to  maim,  to  lop. 
"They  stood  as  trunked  and  poled  trees." — Holinshed: 
Conquest  of  Ireland,  ch..xxvi. 

2.  Mining:  To  separate,  as  the  slimes  of  ore,  into 
heavier  or  metalliferous  and  lighter  or  worthless 
portions. 

trunked,  n.    [Eng.  trunk,  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  a  trunk. 

"  She  is  thick  set  with  strong  and  well  trunked  trees."— 
Bowell. 

2.  Her.:  A  term  applied  to  a  tree  which  is  borne 
couped  of  all  its  branches  and  separated  from  its 
roots ;  also,  when  the  main  stem  of  a  tree  is  borne 
of  a  different  tincture  from  the  branches,  it  is  said 
to  be  trunked  of  such  a  tincture. 

trun  -nel  (l),s.  [A  corrupt,  of  trundle  (q.  v.).] 
A  round,  rolling  substance ;  a  trundle. 

trfin  nel  (2),«.  [A  corrupt,  of  treenail  (q.  v.).] 
A  treenail ;  a  wooden  plug  or  pin. 

"  The  carpenters .  .  .  found  many  of  the  trunnels  so 
very  loose  and  rotten,  as  to  be  easily  drawn  out  with  the 
fingers." — Coitk:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  iii. 

truu  ni6n  (insy),«.  [Fr.  trognon=  the  stock, 
stump,  or  trunk  of  a  branchless  tree ;  dimin.  from 
<ron=a  piece  of  anything,  a  trunk,  a  stem;  short- 
ened from  1ronc=a  trunk  (q.  v.) ;  cr.  Ital.  troncone, 
from  <ro»co=a  trunk.] 

tl.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  general  term  for  an  axis  of 
similar  character  to  II.  2. 

t"  The  flukes  of  the  anchor  are  fixed  at  an  angle  of  51 
with  the    shank,  and,  being    part  of  the  head,  are     at 
liberty  to  move  freely  on  the  trunnion  of  the  shank." — 
Field,  Aug.  27,  1887. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ordn. :  One  of  the  cylindrical  projections  from 
the  sides  of  a  cannon  or  mortar,  which  rest  in  the 
cheeks  of  the  carriage,  forming  supports  for  the 
piece  and  an  axis  on  which  it  turns  during  eleva- 
tion or  depression. 

2.  Steam-eng. :  One  of  the  hollow  axes  OH  which 
the  cylinder  of  an  oscillating  steam-engine  recipro- 
cates, and  through  which  steam  is  received  and  ex- 
hausted. 

trunnion-plate,  s. 

Ordn. :  A  plate  on  a  gun-carriage,  which  covers 
the  upper  part  of  each  side-piece,  and  goes  under 
the  trunnion. 

trunnion-ring,  s.  A  ring  around  a  cannon,  next 
before  the  trunnions. 

trunnion- valve,  subst.  A  valve  attached  to  or 
included  in  the  trunnions  of  an  oscillating-cylinder 
steam-engine,  so  as  to  be  reciprocated  by  the  mo- 
tions of  the  cylinder. 

trun  niSned  (i  as  y),  a.  [Eng.  trunnion:  -ed.\ 
Provided  with  trunnions,  as  the  cylinder  of  an 
oscillating  steam-engine. 

*tru'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  trusus,  pa.  par.  of  trudo=to 
push.]  The  act  of  pushing  or  thrusting. 

"The  operation  of  nature  is  different  from  mechanism, 
it  doing  not  its  work  by  trusion  or  pulsion." — Cudmortft: 
Intellectual  System,  p.  156. 

truss,  *trusse,  8.  &a.    [Fr.  trousne  =  &  package, 
a  bundle,  in  pl.  =  trousers  (q.  v.).]    [TRUSS,  e.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  A  bundle,  a  package. 

"Osmnnde  .  .  .  made  a  great  truss?  of  herbys  or 
grusse,  wherein  he  wrapped  the  childe." — Fabyan: 
C'Arcmyc/e,  ch.  clxxxvi. 

2.  A  bundle  of  hay  or  straw  tied  together.  A  truss 
of  hay  is  56  Ibs.  of  old  or  60  Ibs.  of  now  hay,  and 
thirty-six  trusses  make  a  load.    A  truss  of  straw 
varies  in  weight  in  different  places. 

"  He  had  not  been  able  to  get  one  truss  of  hay  for  his 
horses  without  going  five  or  six  miles." — Macaulau:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 


file,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here,    camel,     her,     there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,    marine;     go,     pot, 
or,     wBre,    wplf,     w6rk,     who,    sin;     mute,    cub.     ctire,     unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     a,     os  =  e;     ey  =  a.     gu  =  kw. 


truss-beam 

3.  A  tuft  of  flowers  formed  at  the  top  of  the  main 
stalk  or  stem  of  certain  plants  ;  an  umbel. 

"The  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  are  borne  in  trusses 
without  any  undue  crowding."— Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch, :  An  ornamented  corbel,  serving  to  sup- 


galvanized  sheet  iron. 

2.  Carp. :  A  frame  to  which  rigidity  is  given  by 
staying  and  bracing,  so  that  its  figure  shall  be 
incapable  of  alteration  by  the  turning  of  the  bars 
about  their  joints.     The  simplest  frames  are  of 
wood,  and  of  few  parts.    More  imposing  structures 
are  more  complicated,  the  parts  being  employed  in 
resisting    extension   or   compression.     Composite 
trusses  employ  both  wood  and  iron  ;  in  fact,  few  of 
any  importance  are  destitute  of  bolts  and  tie-rods. 
In  the  simplest  form  of  a  truss  the  tie-beam  is  sus- 
pended by  the  king-post  from  the  apex  of  the  angle 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  rafters.    In  the  more 
complex  form   the  tie-beam  is  suspended  by  the 
queen-posts  from  two  points. 

3.  A'aiif. :    The  iron  hoop,  stirrup,  and  clasp  by 
which  the  middle  of  a  lower  yard  is  secured  to  the 
mast.    It  consists  of  a  hoop  on  the  mast,  tightened 
by  means  of  screws,  whose  open  heads  engage  the 
eyes  of  a  stirrup,  which  is  swiveled  to  the  hoop  on 

4.  Shipbuild. :  A  short  piece  of  carved  work  fitted 
under  the  taff  rail ;  chiefly  used  in  small  ships. 
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bandage  resting  on  a  pad,  which  is  kept  above  the 
orifice  of  protrusion.  The  pad  is  usually  kept  to 
its  place  by  a  spring  which  reaches  around  the 
body  terminating  opposite  to  the  ruptured  part. 
The  spring  is  cushioned,  and  sometimes  has  pads 
to  give  it  bearing  on  special  parts. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Round  and  thick. 

"The  tiger-cat  is  about  the  bigness  of  a  bull-dog,  with 
short  legs  and  a  truss  body,  shaped  much  like  a  mastiff." 
—Dampier:  Voyages,  an.  1676. 

truss-beam,  s. 

Build. :  An  iron  frame  serving  as  a  beam,  girder, 
or  summer.  A  wooden  beam  or  frame  with  a  tie- 
rod  to  strengthen  it  against  deflection.  This 
trussing  may  be  done  in  two  ways:  (1)  By  inserting 
cast-iron  struts,  thus  placing  the  whole,  or  nearly 
the  whole,  of  the  woodwork  in  a  state  of  tension  ; 
(2)  by  wrought-iron  tension-rods,  which  take  the 
whole  of  the  tension,  while  the  timber  is  thrown 
entirely  into  compression. 

truss-bridge,  8.  A  bridge  which  depends  for  its 
stability  upon  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
the  truss.  Short  bridges  of  this  class  may  be 
formed  by  a  single  truss ;  larger  structures  are  com- 
posed of  a  system  of  trusses  or  bays  so  connected 
that  the  spaces  between  the  abutments  and  the 
piers  may  each  be  regarded  as  a  single  componnd 
truss. 

truss-hoop,  s. 

1.  Cooper.:  A  hoop  placed  around  a   barrel   to 
strain    the    staves    into   position,    bringing   them 
together  toward  the  chine,  and  leaving  the  bulge 
at  the  middle  portion. 

2.  Naut. :  A  hoop  round  a  yard  or  mast  to  which 
an  iron  truss  is  fixed. 

truss-piece,  8. 

Build. :  A  piece  of  filling  between  compartments 
of  a  framed  truss. 

truss,  Hrusse,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  trusser,  trosser  (Fr. 
trousser)  =  to  truss,  to  bind,  from  Latin  torlus,  pa. 
par.  of  torqueo=to  twist ;  cf.  Ital.  torciare=to  twist, 
wrap,  tie  fast.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  put  or  make  up  into  a  truss  or  bundle ;  to 
t>ack  up.    (Frequently  followed  by  up.) 

"You  might  have  truss'd  him  and  all  his  apparel  into 
an  eel-skin."— Sliakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  seize  and  hold  firmly ;  to  seize  and  carry  off 
or  aloft.    (Said  especially  of  birds  of  prey.) 

"The  vigorous  hawk,  exerting  every  nerve, 
Truss'd  in  mid-air  bears  down  her  captive  prey." 

Sonierville:  Field  Sports. 

•3.  To  tie  up. 

"Cleopatra  .  .  .  cast  out  certain  chains  and  ropes, 
in  which  Antonius  was  trussed" — Worth:  Plutarch,  p.  781. 

4.  To  hang.    (Frequently  with  up.) 

"When  for  a  sheepe  the  ignorant  are  trust." 

Whetstone:  Promos  and  Cassandra,  ii. 

5.  To  adjust  and  fasten  the  clothes  of;  to  draw 
tight  and  tie  the  laces  of ,  as  dress ;  hence,  specif., 
to  skewer,  to  make  fast,  as  the  wings  of  a  fowl  to 
the  body  for  cooking.     By  extension,  to  truss  =  to 
prepare  for  cooking,  disembowel,  &c. 

II.  Build. :  To  furnish  with  a  truss  or  trusses ;  to 
suspend  or  support  by  a  tru 
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trussed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [TRUSS,  r.] 

A.  .4s  pa.  par. :  (Sea  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Provided  with  a  truss  or  trusses. 
trussed-beam,  s.    A  compound  beam  composed 

of  two  beams  secured  together  side  by  side  with  a 
truss,  generally  of  iron,  between  them. 

trusaed-roof,  *.  A  roof  in  which  the  principal 
nifters  and  tie-beam  are  framed  together,  so  as  to 
form  a  truss. 

trus  -sel,  s.    [TRESTLE.] 

truss  -lig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [TRUSS,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

Build.:  The  timbers,  &c.,  which  form  a  truss. 

U  Diagonal  trussing : 

Shipbuild.:  A  particular  method  of  binding  a 
vessel  internally  by  means  of  a  series  of  wooden  or 
iron  braces  laid  diagonally  on  the  framing  from 
one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other. 

*trussing-bed,  s.  A  bed,  of  the  Tudor  times, 
which  packed  into  a  chest  for  traveliug. 

trussing-machine,  s. 

Cooper.:  A  machine  for  drawing  the  tniss-hoops 
upon  casks,  so  as  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  staves 
together  at  the  chines. 

trust,  nrest,  Hrist,  nrost,  Hryst,  nryate, 
s.  &  a.  [Icel.  traust=trust,  protection,  firmness, 
confidence ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  trOst =comfort,  consolation  ; 
Ger.  rrosr=consolation,  help,  protection;  Goth. 
<rausr»=a  covenant.]  [TEYST.J 

A.  Aa  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  reliance  or  resting  of  the  mind  on  the  integ- 
rity, veracity,  justice,  friendship,  power,  protec- 
tion, or  the  like,  of  another;  a  firm  reliance  or 
dependence  on  promises,  laws,  or  principles ;  conn- 
deuce,  faith. 

"Whoso  putteth  his  (rust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  safe."— 
Proverbs  xxix.  25. 


2.  Confident  opinion  or  expectation ;  assured  an- 
ticipation ;  dependence  upon  something  future  or 
contingent,  as  if  present  or  actual;  faith,  belief, 
hope. 

"His  trust  was,  with  th'  Eternal  to  be  deem'd 
Equal  instrength."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  46. 

3.  Credit  given  without  examination. 

"Most  take  things  upon  trust,  and  misemploy  their 
assent  by  lazily  enslaving  their  minds  to  the  dictates  of 
others."— Locke. 

4.  One  who  or  that  which  is  the  ground  of  confi- 
dence or  reliance ;  a  person  or  thing  confided  in  or 
relied  on. 

5.  The  state  of  being  confided  in  or  relied  on. 

"Thou  shalt  have  charge  and  sovereign  trust." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  Hi.  2. 

6.  The  transfer  of  goods,  property,  &c.,  in  confi- 
dence of  or  reliance  on  future  payment ;  exchange 
without  immediate  receipt  of  an  equivalent ;  as,  to 
sell  goods  on  trust. 

7.  The  state  of  being  entrusted  or  confided  to  the 
care  and  guard  of  another. 

"His  seal'd  commission  left  in  trust  with  me." 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  i.  3. 

*8.  Care,  management,  charge. 

"That  which  is  committed  to  thy  trust."— 1  Timothy 
vi.  20. 

9.  That  which  is  committed  or  entrusted  to  one ; 
something   committed    to   one's   charge,  care,  or 
faith;   a  charge  given  or  received  in  confidence; 
something  which  one  is  bound  in  honor  and  duty  to 
keep  inviolate. 

"To  violate  the  sacred  trust  of  silence." 

Milton:  .Samscm  Ayouistes,  428. 

10.  Something  committed  to  one's  care,  for  use  or 
safe-keeping,  of  which  an  account  must  bo  ren- 
dered . 

"Although  the  advantages  one  man  possesseth  more  than 
another,  may  be  called  his  property  with  respect  to  other 
men.  yet  with  respect  to  God,  they  are  only  a  trust.  '— 
Swift. 

»11.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  reliable  or  trust- 
worthy. 

"  A  man  he  is  of  honesty  and  trust." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

11.  Law: 

1.  A  confidence  reposed  by  one  person,  called  the 
trustor,  or  celuigue  trust,  in  conveying  or  bequeath- 
ing property  to  another  (called  the  trustee),  that 
the  latter  will  apply  it  for  the  benefit  of  a  third 
party  (called  the  cestui  que  trust  or  beneficiary),  or 
to  some  specified  purpose  or  purposes.  The  pur- 
poses of  a  trust  are  generally  indicated  in  the 
instrument,  whether  deed  or  will,  by  which  the  dis- 
position is  made.  Trusts  are  divided  generally 
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into  simple  trusts  and  special  trusts,  the  corre- 
sponding terms  in  Scots  law  being  proprietary 
trusts  and  accessory  trusts.  Simple  trusts  are 
those  in  which  the  trustee  holds  the  legal  estate 
subject  to  the  duties  implied  by  law.  Special 
trusts  are  those  in  which  the  trustee  has  some  spe- 
cial purpose  to  execute  or  carry  out.  Trusts  may 
be  created  by  the  voluntary  act  of  a  party,  or  by 
the  operation  of  law.  [UsE,  s.} 

"  It  the  original  purposesof  the  trust  fail,  so  that  it  in 
no  longer  practicable  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  trust, 
a  bill  can  be  promoted  in  Parliament  for  powers  to  apply 
the  fund  to  some  other  purpose,  equitably  approximate  b 
the  evident  intentions  of  the  original  founders  ot  tne 
trust."— Field,  Aug.  13,  1887. 

2.  The  beneficial  interest  created  by  such  a  trans- 
action ;  a  beneficial  interest  in  or  ownership  of 
real  or  personal  property,  unattended  with  the 
legal  or  possessory  ownership  thereof. 

III.  Commercial:  A  combination  of  manufact- 
urers or  merchants  banded  together  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  monopoly,  or  at  least  controlling  the 
market  price  and  quantity  produced,  of  any  com- 
mercial commodity.  Such  combinations  have  of 
late  years  been  a  very  prominent  factor  in  the  com- 
mercial circles  of  this  country,  and  many  efforts 
have  been  made  to  prevent  their  formation  and  to 
curtail  their  power  when  once  formed.  Legisla- 
tion of  various  tendency  has  been  attempted 
against  them,  but  generally  their  constituent  mem- 
bers have  succeeded  in  evading  the  law  and  to  a 
great  degree  accomplishing  their  objects.  Tne 
most  notable  of  these  trusts  are  the  whisky  and  the 
sugar  trusts. 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Trusty,  faithful,  loyal,  true. 

2.  Held  in  trust ;  as,  trust  money,  trust  property. 

If  For  the  difference  between  trust  and  belief,  see 
BELIEF. 

trust-deed,  g. 

Law :  A  deed  or  disposition  which  conveys  prop- 
erty not  for  the  behoof  of  the  disponee,  but  for 
other  purposes  pointed  out  in  the  deed,  as  a  deed 
by  a  debtor  conveying  property  to  a  trustee  for 
payment  of  his  debts. 


trust-estate,  s.  An  estate  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  trustee  or  trustees. 

trust,  »treist,*trist,  *triste,*troste,  *trust-en, 
*tryst,  v.  1.  &  i.  [TRUST,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  place  trust  or  confidence  in ;  to  rely  upon ; 
to  depend  upon ;  to  confide  in. 

"But though  they  could  not  be  (rusted,  they  might  be 
used  and  they  might  be  useful."—  llacaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxii. 

2.  To  believe,  to  credit. 

"Trust  me,  I  was  going  to  your  house." — Shakesp. : 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  put  trust  or  confidence  in  with  regard  to 
the  care  or  charge  of  something ;  to  show  confidence 
in  by  entrusting   with   something.    (Followed  by 
with.) 

"I  will  rather  trust  a  Fleming  with  my  butter."— 
Sliakesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

4.  To  commit  or  entrust  to  one's  care  or  charge ;  to 

5.  To  leave  to  one's  self  or  to  itself  without  fear 
of  consequences ;  to  allow  to  be  exposed. 

"Fooled  and  beguiled:  by  him  thou,  I  by  thee, 
To  trust  thee  from  my  side." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  x.  881. 

6.  To  give  credit  to ;  to  sell  vipon  credit  to,  or  in 
confidence  of  future  payment  from ;  as,  to  trust  a 
customer  for  goods. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  have  trust  or  confidence;  to  be  inspired  with 
confidence  or  reliance  ;  to  depend,  to  rely. 

2.  To  be  credulous   or    trusting;    to  confide   or 
believe  readily. 

3.  To  be  confident ;  to  feel  sure;   to  expect  confi- 
dently.   (Followed  by  a  clause.) 

"  I  trust  ere  long  to  choke  thee." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  2. 

4.  To  practice  giving  credit ;  to  sell  goods  on  credit. 
IT  For  the  difference  between  to  trust  and  to  con- 
fide, see  CONFIDE. 

II  (1)  To  trust  in:  To  confide;  to  place  trustor 
confidence  in. 

"  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  do  good." — Psalm  xxxvii.  3. 

(2)  To  trust  to:  To  depend  on  ;  to  rely  on. 

"The  men  of  Israel  .  .  .  trusted  to  the  Hers  in  wait." — 
Judges  xx.  36. 

trus-tee,s.    [Eng.  trust;  -ef.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  One  who  holds  lands,  tenements, 
or  other  property,  upon  the  trust  and  confidence 
that  ho  will  apply  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  those 
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who  are  entitled,  according  to  an  expressed  inten- 
tion, either  by  the  parties  themselves,  or  by  the 
deed,  will,  settlement,  or  arrangement  of  another. 

2.  L/iu-:  A  person  in  whoso  hands  tho  effects  of 
another  are  attached  in  a  trustee  process— that  is, 
a  process  by  which  a  creditor  may  attach  Roods, 
effects,  and  credits  belonging  to  or  due  to  his  debtor, 
when  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person  ;  cuiuivnl>>nt  to 
the  process  known  in  English  law  as  foreign  attach- 
ment. 

*T  Trustee  of  a  bankrupt's  estate:  The  same  as 
Assignee  in  bankruptcy. 

trus-tee -shlp.sutsr.  [Eng.  trustee;  •ship.']  The 
office,  position,  or  functions  of  a  trustee. 

trust  -8r, s.    [Eng.  trust,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  trusts  or  gives  credit ;  a  creditor. 

2.  One  who  trusts  in  anything  as  true ;  a  believer. 

"Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence, 
To  make  it  truster  of  your  own  report 
Against  yourself."  Shakesp.:  Hamlet, i.2. 

II.  Scots  Law :  One  who  grants  a  trust-deed ;  the 
correlative  of  trustee  (q.  v.). 

trust  -fill,  a.    [Eng.  trust;  -ful(l).] 

1.  Full  of  trust ;  trusting. 

*2.  Worthy  of  trust ;  trusty ;  trustworthy. 

*trust  -f  ul-ly1 ,  adv.  [Eng.  trustful;  -ly.]  In  a 
trustful  manner. 

*trust  -f  u.1  ness,  s.  [Eng.  trustful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  trustful;  faithfulness, 
trustiness. 

"Hugh,  it  is  trne,  has  shown  himself  wanting  in  a 
generous  trustfulness" — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

nrfis'-tl-ly",  adv.  [English  trusty;  -ly.]  In  a 
trusty  manner;  faithfully,  honestly;  with  fidelity. 

trus  -U-nSss,  *trus-ti-nesse,  *trus-ty-nes,  s. 
[Eug.  trusty;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
trusty  or  trustworthy;  fidelity,  faithfulness,  hon- 
esty. 

"Certainly  I  saye  vnto  you,  that  the  maister  hauing  a 
triall  of  his  trustiness?,  will  be  bolde  to  truste  him  with 
greatter  thinges,  and  wyll  make  hym  reweler  ouer  all  his 
goodes." — Udall:  Matthew  -\\iv. 

trust -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [TRUST,  t'.] 

•tr&St  -l&g-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  trusting ;  -ly.]  In  a 
trusting  manner;  with  trust  or  implicit  confidence. 

"Hervey  came  hither  for  the  draughts  in  which  weak- 
ness trustingly  sought  strength."  —  London  Dailu  Tele, 
graph. 

'trfist'-less,  *trust-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  trust;  -less.] 
Not  worthy  of  trust ;  not  to  be  relied  or  depended 
on ;  unreliable,  faithless. 

"  The  mouse  which  once  hath  broken  out  of  trappe, 
Is  sildome  tysed  with  the  trustlesse  bayte." 

Gascoigne:  To  the  same  Gentlewoman. 
"trust  -less-ness,  s.    [Eng.  trustless;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  trustless ;  unworthiness  of 
trust. 

trust -w5r-yhl-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  trustworthy; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  trustworthy, 
or  deserving  of  confidence. 

trust  -wBr-yhy1,  adj.  [Eng.  trust,  and  worthy.] 
Deserving  of  trust  or  confidence;  that  may  be 
trusted  or  relied  on  ;  trusty. 

trus  -tf,  *trus-tie,  a.    [Eng.  trust;  -y.] 

1.  That  may  be  safely  trusted  or  relied    upon ; 
justly  deserving  of  trust  or  confidence;  trustwor- 
thy, reliable. 

"  Use  careful  watch,  choose  trusty  sentinels." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  8. 

2.  Not  liable  to  fail  a  person  in  time  of  need; 
strong. 

"  In  which  I  bear  my  trusty  sword 
When  I  do  exercise." 

Coicper:  John  Gilpin. 
*3.  Involving  trust  or  responsibility. 

"  Some  great  and  trusty  business." 

Shake*?.!  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iii.  6. 

*\  For  the  difference  between  trusty  and  faithful, 
see  FAITHFUL. 

truth,  *treuth,  nrenthe,  nrouth,  trouthe,  s. 
[A.  S.  treowdhu,  from  tre6we  =  true  (q.  v.) ;  Icel. 
tryggdh.  Truth  and  troth  are  doublets.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  true ;  trueness ; 
as — 

(1)  Conformity  to  facts  or  reality,  as  of  state- 
ments to  facts,  words  to  thoughts,  motives  or  actions 
to  professions ;  exact  accordance  with  what  is,  has 
been,  or  shall  be. 

"Those  propositions  are  true,  which  express  things  as 
they  are;  or,  truth  is  the  conformity  of  those  words  or 
signs,  by  which  things  are  exprest,  to  the  things  them- 
selves."— Wollatton:  Religion  of  Nature,  g  1. 

(2)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  made  or  con- 
structed true  or  exact ;  exact  adherence  to  a  model ; 
accuracy  of  adjustment ;  exactness. 
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(3)  In  the  fine  arts,  the  proper  and  correct  repre- 
sentation of  any  object  in  nature,  or  of  whatever 
subject  may  be  under  treatment. 

"  Truth  is  the  highest  quality  in  art."— Falrholt. 

(4)  Habitual  disposition  to  speak  only  what  is 
true;  veracity;  freedom  from  falsehood. 

(5)  Honesty,  sincerity,  virtue,  uprightness. 

"  Even  so  void  is  your  false  heart  of  truth." 

>7nr/,-f,«p.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  V. 

,  (6)  Disposition  to  bo  faithful  to  one's   engage- 
ments; fidelity ;  constancy. 

"  I  will  follow  thee  with  truth  and  loyalty." 

Shakesp.:  As   You  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

*(")  The  state  or  quality  of  not  being  counter- 
feited, adulterated,  or  spurious ;  purity,  genuine- 
ness. 

"She  having  the  truth  of  honor  in  her."— Shakeep.: 
Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

2.  That  which  is  true,  aa— 

(1)  Fact,  reality,  verity;    the  opposite  to  false- 
hood. 

"  For  thys  cause  was  I  borne,  and  for  thys  cause  came  I 
into  the  worlde,  that  I  shoulde  beare  wytnesse  vnto  the 
treuthe."—John  xviii.  38.  (1651.) 

(2)  That  which  conforms  to  fact  or  reality ;  the 
real  or  true  state  of  things. 

"  Though  truth  and  falsehood  belong,  in  propriety  of 
speech,  only  to  propositions;  yet  ideas  are  oftentimes 
termed  true  or  false  (as  what  words  are  there  that  are  not 
used  with  great  latitude,  and  with  some  deviation  from 
their  strict  and  proper  signification?)"— Locke:  Human 
Understand.,  bk.  li.,  ch.  xni. 

(3)  A  verified  fact;  a  true  statement  or  propo- 
sition ;  an  established  principle,  fixed  law,  or  the 
like. 

(4)  True  religion  ;  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 
"The  law  was  given  by  Moses;  but  grace  and   truth 

came  by  Jesus  Christ." — John  i.  17. 

IT  (1)  In  truth:  In  reality,  in  fact,  in  sincerity. 
"In   truth,  sir,  and   she  is  pretty."— Shakesp.:  Merry 
Wives,  i.  4. 

(2)  Of  a  truth,  For  a  truth :  In  reality ;  for  cer- 
tain. 

"I  vnderstande  ye  purpose  to  go  to  Hanybont:  sir, 
knowe  for  trouth,  the  towue  and  thecastellar  of  snche 
strength  that  they  be  nat  easy  to  Wynne." — Berners:  Frois- 
sart;  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  Ixv. 

*(3)  To  do  truth:  To  practice  what  God  com- 
mands. 

"  He  that  doeth  truth  Cometh  to  the  light,  that  his  deeds 
may  be  made  manifest,  that  they  are  wrought  in  God." — 
John  iii.  21. 

ttruth-lover,  subst.  One  devoted  to  the  truth. 
(Tennyson :  Ode  on  Death  of  Wellington,  189.) 

ftruth-teller,  subst.  One  who  tells  the  truth. 
(Specif.,  with  the  def.  art.  applied  to  King  Alfred 
the  Great.) 

"  Here  Alfred  the  Truth-teller 
Suddenly  closed  his  book." 
Longfellow:  Discoverer  of  the  North  Cape. 

*trOth,  v.  t.  [TRUTH,  «.]  To  affirm  or  declare  as 
true ;  to  declare. 

"  Well,  I  have  lived  in  ignorance;  the  ancients 
Who  chatted  of  the  golden  age,  feigned  trifles. 
Had  they   dreamt  this,  they  would  have  truthed  it 
heaven."  Ford:  Fancies,  ii.  2. 

trflth'-f  41,  a.    [Eng.  truth;  -ful(l).] 

1.  Full  of  truth;  loving  and  speaking  the  truth; 
as,  a  truthful  man. 

2.  Conformable   to   truth ;    true,  correct ;  as,  a 
truthful  statement. 

truth'-f  ul-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  truthful;  -ly.]  In  a 
truthful  manner;  in  accordance  with  the  truth. 

trfith -fill-ness,  s.  [Eng.  truthful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  truthful;  as,  the  truthful- 
ness of  a  statement. 

"truth  -less,  »trouth-les,  a.  [Eng.  truth;  •less.'] 

1.  Wanting  in  truth ;  wanting  reality ;  false. 

"  But  what  thyngetbat  is  trottthles, 
It  maie  not  well  be  shameles." 

Gower:  C,  A.,  vii. 

2.  Faithless. 

"  Cast  all  your  eyes 
On  this,  what  shall  I  call  her?  truthless  woman." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Laws  of  Candy,  v. 

•truth'-less-ness,  s.  [English  truthless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  truthless. 

Hruth'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  truth ;  -ness.]  Tho  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  true ;  truth.  ( Marston.) 

*truth'-jf,  a.  [Eng.  truth;  -y.]  Truthful ;  vera- 
cious. 

*tru'-tl-nate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  trutinatus,  pa.  par.  of 
trutinor= to  weigh ;  frucma=a  balance.]  To  weigh, 
to  balance. 


try 

*trfl  tln-a -tion,  s.  [TRCTIXATE.]  The  act  of 
weighing ;  examination  by  weighing. 

"Men  may  mistake  if  they  distinguish  not  the  sense 
of  levity  unto  themselves,  and  iu  regard  of  the  scale  or 
decision  of  trutination." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

trut-ta -ceous  (ceassh), «.  [Low  Lat.  truttn 
=  a  trout  (q.  v.).j  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  trout; 
as,  fish  of  a  truttaceous  kind. 

try,  "trie,  *trye,  *  try  in,  *  try-yn,  v.  t .  &  i. 
[Fr.  trier— to  pick,  to  choose,  to  cull,  from  Low  Lat. 
trito=tn  triturate,  from  Lat.  tritua,  pa.  par.  of  tero 
=  to  rub,  to  thresh  corn;  Prov.  rn'ar=ro  choose; 
frto=choioe:  Ital.  tritart>=to  bruise,  to  grind  or 
thresh  corn.]  [TRITE,  TRITURATE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  separate,  as  that  which  is  good  from  what 
is  bad  ;  to  sift  or  pick  out.  (Followed  by  out.) 

"The  wyldecorne,  beinge  in  shape  and  greatnesse  lyke 
to  the  good,  if  they  .be  mengled,  with  great  dimcultie 
wyll  be  tryedout." — Elyut:  Governor,  bk.  ii.,  ch  xiv. 

2.  To  purify,  to  assay ;  to  refine,  as  metals. 

"  The  fire  seven  times  tried  this  ; 
Seven  times  tried  that  judgment  is." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  9. 

3.  To  examine ;  to  make  experiment  on;  to  test. 
to  prove. 

"  Thou  thinkest  me  as  f  ar  in  the  devil's  book  as  thou 
and  Falstaff  for  obstinacy  and  persistency ;  let  the  end 
Iru  the  man."—  Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  2. 

4.  To  put  to  a  trial  or  test ;  to  subject  to  trial. 

"  His  situation  was  one  which  must  have  severely  tried 
the  firmest  nerves." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

5.  To  prove  by  a  test ;   to  compare  with  a  stand- 
ard ;  as,  to  try  weights  and  measures. 

6.  To  act  upon  as  a  test ;  to.  prove  by  severe  trial. 
"  By  faith  Abraham,   when  he  was  tried,  offered    up 

Isaac  ;  and  he  that  received  the  promises  offered  up  his 
only  begotten  son."— Hebrews  xi.  17. 

7.  To  strain  ;  as,  to  try  thr  eyes  or  muscles. 

8.  To  examine;  to  inquiiu  into  in  any  manner. 

"  That's  a  question,  how  shall  we  try  it  ?" 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  v. 

9.  Spec.,  to  examine  judicially ;  to  subject  to  the 
examination  and  decision  or  sentence  of  a  judicial 
tribunal. 

"  Guiltier  than  him  they  try" 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1. 

10.  To  bring  to  a  decision ;  to  settle,  to  decide. 

"  Nicanor  durst  not  try  the  matter  by  the  sword."— 
2  Maccabees,  liv.  18. 

11.  To  essay,  to  attempt ;  to  entice  on ;  to  under- 
take. 

12.  To  use,  as  a  means  or  remedy. 

"  To  ease  her  cares,  the  force  of  sleep  she  tries! 
Still  wakes  her  mind,  though  slumbers  seal  her  eyes." 

Swift. 

13.  To  incite  to  wrong ;  to  tempt. 

14.  To  experience ;  to  have  knowledge  of  by  ex- 
perience. 

"To  thee  no  reason,  who  know'st  only  good; 
But  evil  hast  not  tried,  and  wilt  object 
His  will  who  bound  us." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  896. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  find,  show,  or  prove  by  experience  what  a 
person  or  thing  is ;  to  prove  by  a  test. 

2.  To   exert   strength ;   to   make    an    effort ;   to 
endeavor,  to  attempt;  as,  I  do  not  think  I  can  do 
it,  but  I  will  try. 

IF  1.  To  try  a  fall  with:  To  engage  in  a  wrestling 
bout  with;  hence,  to  match  ones  self  against  in 
any  contest. 

2.  To  try  back:  To  go  back  as  in  search  of  any- 
thing, as  of  a  road  one  has  lost  or  missed ;  to  go 
back,  as  in  conversation,  in  order  to  recover  some 
point  one  has  missed 

3.  To  try  on: 

(1)  To  put  on,  as  a  dress,  to  see  if  it.  flts  properly. 

(2)  To  attempt ;  to  endeavor  to  effect ;  as.  Don  t 
try  it  on  with  him.    (Colloq.) 

try,  *trie,  *trye,  a.  &  s.    [TRY,  t'.] 
*A.  As  adj.:  Picked  out;  choice,  select. 
"  With  sugar  that  is  trie." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  13,780. 
B.  As  substantive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  instrument  for  sifting;  a  sieve,  a  screen 
(Prov.) 

"They  will  not  pass  through  the  holes  of  the  sieve, 
ruddle,  or  try,  if  they  be  narrow."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch, 
p.  86. 

2.  The  act  of  trying;  an  attempt,  an  endeavor,  a 
trial,  an  experiment. 

"  This  breaking  of  his  has  been  but  a  tru  for  his 
friends." — Shakesp.:  Tltnon  of  Athens,  v.  1. 

II.  Football:  A  point  scored  in  tho  Rugby  Union 
game,  giving  the  right  to  a  kick  at  goal. 

"  A  try  is  gained  when  the  player  touches  the  ball  down 
in  his  opponent's  goal." — Laws  of  the  Rugby  Union. 
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try-cock 

try-COCk,  s.    A  gauge-cock. 

try-plane,  s.    A  trying-plane  (q.  v.). 

try-sail,  s. 

Xaut. :  A  storm-sail  of  strong  material  and  rela- 
tively smaller  area.  A  fore-and-aft  sail  set  with  a 
boom  and  gaff  in  ships.  Similar  to  a  spencer, 
spanker,  driver. 

try-square,  s.  An  instrument  used  by  carpenters 
and  joiners  for  laying  off  short  perpendiculars,  &c. 
It  consists  of  a  thin  blade  of  steel  about  six  inches 
long,  let  into  a  wooden  piece  of  similar  length  and 
si'i-nrely  fastened  at  rignt  angles  thereto,  the  edges 
of  both  being  accurately  straight. 

*try  -a-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  try;  -able.]  Capable  of 
being  tried ;  fit  or  liable  to  be  tried. 

"The  party  tryable,  as  I  am  now,  shall  find  himself  in 
nnii-h  worse  case,  than  before  those  cruel  laws  stood  in 
force."— Stole  Trials;  1  .Mora  (an.  1664);  Sir  -Vioto.  Throck- 

HU>l't''ll. 

*try  -a-cle,  s.   [TEIACLE.] 
*trye,  v.  &a.    [TEY.] 
try  -er,  s.    [TEIEE.] 

try  -gon,  8.  [Gr.  trygon=a  kind  of  roach  with  a 
pricker  in  the  tail.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  Sting-ray :  the  type-genus  of  Trygon- 
id«e  (q.  v.).    Tail  very  long,  tapering,  armed  with 
a  long  arrow-shaped  spine,  serrated  on  both  sides ; 
body  smooth  or  with  tubercles ;  nasal  valves  coal- 
oscent  into  a  quadrangular  flap ;  teeth  flattened. 
Some  twenty-five  species  are  known,  chiefly  from 
the  tropical    parts   of    the   Indian    and    Atlantic 
Oceans,  though  some  are  from  the  fresh  waters  of 
eastern  tropical  America.    Trygon  pastinaca,  the 
Common  Sting-ray,  extends  from  the  south  coast 
of  England    and  the  east  coast  of  North  America 
through  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans  to  Japan. 
It  lives  on  shallow,  sandy  ground,  rarely  takes  the 
bait,  and  is  commonly  caught  by  accident  in  nets. 
The  flesh  is  red,  and  is  said  to  have  a  rank  flavor. 

2.  Palceont.:  [TRYGONID.E,  2.] 
try-gon'-I-dse,   s.  pi.    [Mod.' Lat.  trygon;   Lat. 

fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  Sting-rays;  a  family  of  Batoidei,  with 
five  genera,   from  tropical  seas.    Pectoral  fins  con- 
tinued without   interruption  to  the  snout,  where 
they  become  confluent;  tail  long  and  slender  with- 
out lateral  longitudinal  folds ;  vertical  fins  absent, 
or,  if  present,  imperfectly  developed,  often  replaced 
by  a  strong  serrated  spine. 

2.  Palceont.:  The    family  is  represented  by  two 
«euera,  Trygon  and  Urolophus  in  the  Eocene  of  the 
Monte  Bolca  and  Monte  Postale. 

try-g8n-6-rhi  -na,  *•  [Mod.  Latin  trygon,  and 
{Jr.  rhis  (genit.  rhinosY —  the  snout.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Rhinobatidse,  allied  to  Rhino- 
batus,  from  South  Australian  seas. 

try  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [TEY,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Adapted  or  calculated  to  try,  or  to  put 
to  severe  trial ;  severe,  afflictive,  difficult. 

C.  Asxubst. :  Testing,  proving,  proof. 

"The  trying  of  your  faith  worketh  patience." — James  i.3. 

trying-plane,  s. 

Join. .-  The  planeused  after  the  jack-plane,  which 
prepares  the  surface.  The  trying-plane  is  long,  and 
levels  the  surface,  trying  it  for  straightness. 

trying-square,  subst.  The  same  as  TRY-SQUAEE 
<q.  v.). 

trying-up  machine,  s. 

Wood-work. :  A  machine  forplaning  and  trying-up 
scantling,  wilh  revolving  cutters,  driven  at  a  high 
velocity. 

try  -ma,  «.    [Gr.  tryma=a  hole.] 

Botany:  A  compound  fruit,  superior  by  abortion, 
one-celled,  one-seeded,  with  a  two-valved  indehis- 
cent  endocarp,  and  a  coriaceous  or  fleshy,  valveless 
sarcocarp.  Example,  the  fruit  of  the  walnut. 
(Lindley.)  The  term  has  been  deemed  superfluous, 
and  it  has  been  proposed  to  call  the  fruit  of  the 
"walnut  a  magma,  or  even  a  drupe. 

*tryne,  a.    [Lat.  trinus.]    Threefold,  trine. 

"tryne-compass,  s.  The  threefold  compass  of 
the  world — earth,  sky,  and  air. 

try-pa-nse'-us,  s.  [Greek  trypanon=a  borer,  an 
auger.  (See  def.)] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Histerida?.  Small  beetles, 
with  a  triangular  head  and  a  mouth  adapted  for 
boring.  They  fix  themselves  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
denuded  of  its  bark,  and,  revolving  after  the  manner 
of  a  gimlet,  bore  holes  into  the  wood. 

ttry-pan-5c  -&-rax,  s.  [Gr.  trypanon=a  borer, 
and  korox=a  crow.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Corvidse  separated  from  Cor- 
vus  by  Kaup. 

"Some  ornithologists  have  broken  np  the  genus  Corvus 
«till  further  than  was  done  when  the  Pies,  Jays,  and  a 
lew  other  natural  groups  were  removed  from  it;  but,  as 
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regards  its  European  members,  with  no  great  success. 
Thus,  the  Raven  being  left  as  the  type-species,  the  Crow, 
Rook,  and  Daw  have  been  placed  in  genera  respectively 
called  Corone,  Trypimocorax,  and  Coiieua,  all  the  inven- 
tion of  Kaup."—  Yarrell:  British  Birtla  (ed.  9th),  ii.  804. 

try-pan-6-so  -ma,  s.  [Greek  rn/panon=a  borer, 
mid  *.>uia=the  body.]  [TBYPAXOSOMATA.] 

try-pan-6-so  -ma-ta,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Latin,  pi.  of 


.  . 

parasitic  animalcules,  flattened  or  lamellate,  one  or 
lore   of    the  lateral  borders  forming  a  frill-lik 


of  lanthanum,  didymium,  cerium,  sesqui-  and  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  and  lime.  Found  in  the  Ilmen 
Mountains,  Urals,  Russia. 

tschgr'-mak-ite,  s.  [After  Dr.  G.  Tschermak, 
of  Vienna,  mineralogist;  suff.  -lie  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  massive  mineral,  shewing  two  cleavages 
inclined  to  each  otherat  an  angle  of  94°.  Hardness, 
6-0;  specific  gravity,  2'64;  color,  grayish  to  white; 

truna  av)1  luster,  vitreous,  phosphorescent.    An  analysis  gave: 

S  fA.n  order'oV  Infusoria  Flagellata.    Endo-    Silica!  66-57;  alumina,  15-80;  magnesia,  8'00;  soda, 

with  a  trace  of  potash,  6'80;  water,  2-iU=99;8i, 
which  gives  the  formula,  3KOSiOo+Al>O;],2SiO-.;. 
This  has  been  lately  shown  to  be  probably  an 
analysis  of  impure  material,  and  as  Des  Cloizeaux 
has  determined  theoptical  properties  to  correspond 
with  those  of  albite,  the  later  analysis  of  Pisani, 
which  is  near  that  of  this  mineral,  suggests  that 
the  substance  is  but  albite. 

tsehSr  -mlg-lte,  s.  [After  Tchermig,  Bohemia, 
where  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  member  of  the  group  of  alums,  in  which 
the  potash  is  represented  by  ammonia.  Crystilliza- 
tion  isometric,  occurring  in  octahedrons,  and 
fibrous.  Hardness,  1-2;  specific  gravity  1'50;  lus- 
ter, vitreous ;  color,  white,  transparent  to  trans- 
lucent. Composition:  Sulphate  of  ammonia,  14'6  ; 
sulphate  of  alumina,  31'8;  water,  4T6=100,  whence 
the  formula,  NH4OSp3Al2O3,-t-3SO3+24H2O.  Manu- 
factured and  extensively  used  in  place  of  potash- 
alum. 

Tsech,  Czech  (Ts,  Cz  as  Ch),  s.    [Slavic.] 
Ethnol.  (pi.) :  A  branch  of  the  Slavic  race,  inhab- 
iting Moravia  and  Bohemia. 

tse'-hong,  s.    [Chinese.]    A  red  pigment  used  by 
the  Chinese  for  painting  on  porcelain.    It  consists 
of  a  niixture  of  alumina,  ferric  oxide,  and  silica, 
with  white  lead.    (Weale.) 
tset -86,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Entom.:  Glossina  morsitans,  a  dipterous  insect, 
slightly  larger  than  the  house-fly,  from  Africa, 
ranging  from  18-24'  south  latitude.  It  is  brown, 
with  four  yellow  transverse  bars  on  the  abdomen, 
beyond  which  the  wings  project  considerably. 
According  to  Livingstone— wno  in  one  of  his  jour- 
neys lost  forty-three  oxen  by  the  attacks  of  this 
insect— its  bite  is  almost  certain  death  to  the  ox, 
horse,  and  dog,  but  innocuous  to  man,  the  ass,  the 
mule,  and  wild  animals  generally.  The  head  is 
armed  with  a  proboscis  adapted  for  piercing  the 
skin,  and  the  fly  lives  by  sucking  blood.  At  first  no 
effect  is  perceived,  but  in  a  few  days  after  an  ox 
has  been  bitten,  the  eyes  and  nose  begin  to  run,  the 
coat  stares,  a  swelling  appears  under  the  jaw,  and 
sometimes  at  the  navel,  emaciation  and  flaccidity 
of  the  muscles  ensue,  followed  by  purging,  stagger- 
ing, in  some  cases  madness,  and  finally  death.  On 
dissection  the  cellular  tissue  under  the  skin  is  found 
to  be  injected  with  air,  as  if  a  quantity  of  soap- 
bubbles  were  scattered  over  it. 

tslng'-ll-en,«u6s<.  [Chin.]  A  red  color  used  for 
porcelain  painting  in  China,  consisting  chiefly  of 
stannic  and  plumbic  silicates,  together  with  small 
quantities  of  oxide  of  copper,  or  cobalt  and  metal- 
lic gold.  (Weale.) 

T-square,  «.  [The  letter  T.  from  the  shape,  and 
square.]  A  draughtsman's  ruler.  The  blade  is  set 
at  right  angles  to  the  helve,  and  the  latter  slips 
along  the  edge  of  the  drawing-board,  which  forms 
a  guide.  The  helve  is  made  of  two  parallel  pieces, 
in  one  of  which  the  blade  is  mortised.  The  other 
portion  of  the  helve  is  adjustable  on  the  sot-screw 
to  any  angle,  so  as  to  rule  parallel  oblique  lines,  or 
to  form  an  oblique  base  for  the  triangles,  which  are 
the  usual  rulers  in  plotting  and  projecting.  To 
some  T-squares  is  attached  a  shifting  member  on 
one  side  of  its  tongue,  so  as  to  give  the  latter  any 
angle  with  the  base  line  of  the  drawing.  The  tan- 
gent-screw and  protractor  admit  accurate  angular 
adjustment. 

tv  a-te  -ra,  tvi-a-ta  -ra,  «•  [Native  name.] 
ZoOl. :  Sphenodon  punctatum,  a  largo  lizard  from 
New  Zealand.  Olive,  sides  and  limbs  with  minute 
wJiite  specks,  beneath  yellowish ;  the  spines  of  the 
nuchal  and  dorsal  crests  yellow,  of  the  caudal 
brown  ;  the  scales  of  the  back,  head,  tail,  and  limbs 
small,  granular,  nearly  uniform;  with  irregular 
folds  in  the  skin,  which  are  fringed  at  the  top  with 
a  series  of  rather  larger  scales :  an  oblique  ridge 
of  larger  scales  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  tail, 
and  a  few  shorter  longitudinal  ridges  of  rather 


uate,  and  somewhat  resembling  a  nagellum  ;  oral 
or  ingestive  area  undefined.  The  order  contains  a 
single  genus,  Trypanosoma,  with  two  species  :  Try- 
panosoma sanguinis,  found  in  the  blood  of  frogs, 
and  T.  eberthi,  from  the  intestines  of  domestic  poul- 
try. (Kent.) 

tryp  -au-chen,  subst.    [Gr.  trypa=a  hole,  and 
auchen—the  neck.] 

Ichthy. ;  A.  genus  of  Gobiidw,  with  three  species, 
from  the  coasts  of  the  East  Indies.  Body  elongate, 
covered  with  minute  scales ;  head  compressed,  with 
a  deep  cavity  above  the  operculum  on  each  side 
(whence  the  generic  name) ;  one  dorsal,  continu- 
ous with  anal  and  caudal,  ventrals  united, 
try-pe  -ta,  «•  [Gr.  trypetcs=a  borer.] 
Entom. :  A  very  large  genus  of  Muscidce.  Small 
flies,  with  transparent  wings  covered  with  dark 
spots.  They  frequent  the  Composites;  the  larvae 
feed  on  the  substance  of  the  plant,  often  producing 
gall-like  excrescences. 

try-pS-the  -11-dSB,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trypethel- 
(ium);  Lat.  torn.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Lichens,  tribe  Gasterothala- 
mea?. 

try-pe-the  -11-um,  s.  [Greek  trype=a  hole,  and 
Gr.  (Aeie=a  nipple. 1 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Trypethelidee  (q.  v.). 
The  thallus  produces  a  numberof  distinct  pustules, 
with  uninerved  perithocia  containing  a  gelatinous 
nucleus  producing  asci  and  sporidia.     Generally 
from  tropical  and  sub-tropical  climates, 
try-phse  -na.  s.    [TRIPH.ENA.] 
tryst,  *trist,  "tryste,  subst.    [A  variant  of  trust 
(q.  v.) ;  cf.  Icel.  treysta=to  confirm,  to  rely  on,  from 
traust— trust,  protection.] 
*1.  Trust,  dependence,  reliance. 

"Lady,  in  you  is  all  my  tryste." 

Erl  of  Toloiu,  650. 

2.  An  appointment  to  meet ;  an  appointed  n\eet- 
ing. 

3.  A  market.    (Scotch.) 

"My  first  gudeman  was  awa  at  the  Falkirk  tryst." — 
Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  iv. 

4.  A  rendezvous. 

IT  To  bide  trust:  To  meet  one  with  whom  an  en- 
gagement hasoeen  made  at  the  appointed  time  and 
place ;  to  keep  an  engagement  or  appointment. 

tryst,  v.  t.  &  i.    [TRYST,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  engage  a  person  to  meet  one  at  a  certain 
time  and  place;  to  make  an  appointment  with  one. 
(Scotch.) 

2.  To  bespeak;  to  order  or  engage  by  a  certain 
time ;  as,  to  trijst  a  pair  of  boots.    (Scotch.) 

B.  Intrana. :  To  engage  to  meet  at  a  certain  time 
or  place  ;  to  make  an  appointment. 

tryst -Sr,  s.  [Eng.  tryst ;  -er.]  One  who  sots  or 
makes  a  tryst;  one  who  makes  an  appointment  to 
meet. 

tryst  -Ing,  pi-,  par.  or  a.    [TRYST,  v.] 

trystlng-day,  s.  An  appointed  day  of  meeting 
or  assembling,  as  of  troops,  friends,  &c. 

trystlng-place,  s.  An  arranged  meeting-place ; 
a  place  whore  a  tryst  or  appointment  is  to  be  kept. 
(Byron:  Parisina,iv.) 

tsan-tjan,  s.    [Chinese.] 

Bot. :  A  seaweed,  Fucus  cartilaginosus,  sometimes 
used  in  China  as  a  substitute  for  edible  birds'  nests. 

tsar,  s.  [CzAE.]  The  title  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia. 

tsar  t  -na,  tsar-It  -sa,  «•  [CZARINA.]  The  title 
of  the  Empress  of  Russia. 

tsphak  meek  (t  silent),  s.    [CHAMECK.] 

tscheff  '-kln-Ite,  s.  [After  the  Russian  General, 
Tschevkin,  or  Tscheffkin ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.);  Ger. 
tscheuikinit.] 

Min. :  A  very  rare  mineral,  only  a  few  specimens 
being  known,  one  of  which  is  in  the  mineral  collec- 
tion of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History). 
Amorphous;  hardness,  5-5'5  ;  specific  gravity,  4-508- 
4'549;  luster,  vitreous;  color,  black;  streak,  dark- 
brown  ;  opaque.  Composition :  A  silico-titanato 


on  raw  mea,  ivng  rog,  ,  , 

mealworms,  snails,  young  birds,  or  mice.  In  the  New 
Zealand  court  of  the  Colonial  Exhibition,  held  in 
London  in  1886,  there  was  a  model  of  the  rocks  and 
smail  caves  inhabited  by  the  Tuatera.  These  rocks 


boll,    b6y;     p6ut,    J6W1;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     Bin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


tub 
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tube-plug 


young  of  these  birds.  The  Tuatera  is  remarkable 
as  being  the  only  living  representative  of  the  order 
Rhynchosauria  (q.  v.),  and  it  was  in  the  Tuatera 
that  the  parietal  or  unpaired  eye  "was  first  observed. 

[UNPAIRED-EYE.] 

tub    *  tubbe.  s.     [Out.  tobbe;  Low  Ger.  tubbe. 
Origin  doubtful.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  open  wooden  vessel,  formed  with  staves, 
hoops,  and  heading;  a  small  cask,  half-barrel,  or 
piece  of  cooper-w^rk,  with  one  bottom  and  open 
above ;  as.  a  wash-(«6,  meal-h(6,  mash-f  116,  &c. 

"  Ygeten  us  these  kneeling  tttbbes  thre." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,560. 

2.  A  wooden    vessel    in    which    vegetables    are 
planted,  so  as  to  be  portable  and  removable  into  a 
House  in  cold  weather. 

3.  Any  wooden  structure  shaped  like  or  resem- 
bling a  tub ;  specifically,  a  certain  kind  of  pulpit. 

[TUB-DRUBBER.] 

4.  A  small  cask  or  barrel  for  holding  liquor ;  spe- 
cifically, a  barrel  used  by  smugglers. 

5.  A  bath;   the   act   of   taking   a  sponge   bath. 
(Colloq.  or  slang.) 

"A  good  tub  and  a  hearty  breakfast  prepared  us  for  the 
work  of  the  day."— Field,  Feb.  20,  1886. 

*6.  Sweating  in  a  heated  tub.  (Formerly  the  usual 
cure  of  lues  venerea.) 

"She  is  herself  in  the  tub."—  Shakesp.:  Measure  for 
Measure,  iii.  2. 

7.  A  kind  of  rowing-boat.    (See  extract.) 
"Practice    in    gigs,   or   more   technically  styled  tubs 

(small  boats  to  hold  a  pair  of  oarsmen,  and  in  the  stern 
of  which  the  coach  steers  and  advises  the  rowers)." — Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph. 

8.  The  amount  which  a  tub  contains,  reckoned  as 
a  measure  of  quantity;  as,  a  tub  of  tea  (601bs.),  a 
tub  of  camphor,  &c. 

9.  A  term  of  contempt  for  an  old-fashioned,  slow- 
sailing  vessel. 

"I  laughed,  for  I  knew  the  Osceola — an  old  tub,  built  in 
East  Boston,  never  made  more  than  ten  knots  an  hoar." — 
Scribner's  Magazine,  Nov.,  1878,  p.  81. 

II.  Mining: 

1.  A  corve  or  bucket  for  raising  coal  or  ore  from 
the  mine. 

2.  A   casing   of  wood,   or   of   cast-iron  sections 
bolted  together,  lining  a  shaft. 

3.  One  form  of  chamber  in  which  ore  or  slimes 
are  washed  to  remove  lighter  refuse. 

IT  A  tale  of  a  tub :  An  idle  or  silly  fiction ;  a  cock- 
and-bull  story. 

"You  shall  see  in  ns  that  we  preached  no  lyes,  nor  tales 
of  tubs,  but  even  the  true  word  of  God." — Coverdale:  An 
Exhortation  to  the  Cross.  (1654.) 

*tub-drubber,  subst.  A  tub-thumper ;  a  ranting 
preacher.  [TUB-PREACHER.] 

"  The  famed  tub-drubber  of  Covent  Garden." — T.  Brown  • 
Works,  iii.  198. 

*tub-fast,  s.  A  process  of  treatment  for  the  cure 
of  venereal  disease  by  sweating  in  a  heated  tub  for 
a  considerable  time,  during  which  the  patient  had 
to  observe  strict  abstinence.  (Shakesp.:  Timon, 
iv.  3.) 

tub-fish,  s.    [SAPPHIRINE-GURNARD.] 

tub-man,  s. 

Ena.  Law :  A  barrister  who  has  a  preaudience  in 
the  Exchequer  Division  of  the  English  High  Court, 
and  a  particular  place  in  court.  [POSTMAN.] 

Hub-preacher,  Hub-thumper,  s.  A  term  of 
contempt  for  a  dissenting  minister ;  hence,  a  rant- 
ing, ignorant  preacher  or  speaker.  (Eng.] 

"Our  thoroughfares  are  needed,  of  course,  to  serve  a 
much  more  useful  class  of  people  than  the  oleaginous 
tub-thumpers."— Observer,  Sept.  27,  1885. 

tub-saw,  «.  A  cylindrical  saw  for  cutting  staves 
from  a  block,  giving  them  their  transversely 
rounded  shape. 

tub-wheel,  s.  A  form  of  waterwheel  which  has 
a  vertical  axis  and  radial  spiral  floats,  which  are 
placed  between  two  conical  cases  attached  to  the 
axis.  The  water  is  precipitated  from  a  chute  upon 
the  wheel,  and  follows  the  spiral  canals  of  the 
wheel  until  it  is  discharged  at  the  bottom.  It  is  a 
combination  of  the  horizontal  and  common  recoil 
wheel.  The  water,  havingexerted  a  certain  percus- 
sive force,  flows  downward,  and  passes  out  as  in 
the  downward-discharge  turbine. 

tub,  v.  t.  &  i.    [TUB,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  place  or  set  in  a  tub ;  as,  to  tub  plants. 

2.  To  bathe  or  wash  in  a  tub. 

"In  spite  of  all  the  tubbing,  rubbing  scrubbing  " 
Hood:  A  Black  Job. 

3.  To  practice  or  exercise  in  a  tub.    [TUB,  s.,  I.  7.] 
"Alexander  of  Jesus,  who  has  been  tubbed  a  good  deal." 

—Field,  March  6,  1887. 


II.  Mining:  To  line,  as  a  shaft,  with  a  casing  of 
wood. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  bathe ;  to  make  use  of  a  bath  ;  to  wash. 

2.  To  practice  in  a  tub.    [Trs,  s.,  I.  7.] 

"  No  other  work  in  the  eight  was  done  during  the  diiy, 
but  some  tubbing  was  indulged  in  later  in  the  afternoon." 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tu-ba(l),*.    [Lat.=a  trumpet.] 

1.  Music: 

(1)  A  brass   wind-instrument,    the  lowest  as  to 
pitch  in  the  orchestra.    It  has  five  cylinders,  and 
its  compass  is  four  octaves. 

(2)  A  high  pressure  reed-stop  of  eight  feet  pitch 
on  an  organ.    Called  also  Tuba  rnirabilis,  Tuba 
major,  Tromba,  or  Ophicleide. 

2.  Anat.:  [TUBE.] 
*3.  Bot. :  A  style. 
tu-ba(2),s.    [TooBA.] 

tu'-bse-form,  adj.  [Lat.  <«6o=a  trumpet,  and 
/orwia=fonn,] 

Bot. :  Trumpet-shaped.    Called  also  Tubate. 

tu'-bal,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  tubalis,  from  Lat.  tuba  = 
a  trumpet.] 

Anat.,  Pathol.,  t&c. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  tube  of 
the  body. 

tubal-  dropsy,  s. 

Pathol.:  Dropsy  of  the  Fallopian  tube;  a  rare 
disease. 

tubal-nephrlte,  s. 
Pathol.:  Albuminuria  (q.  v.). 
tu  -bate,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  tubatus,  from  Lat.  tuba 
(q.  v.).]    [TUB.EFORM.] 

tub  -ber,  s.    [Tus.c.] 

Mining :  A  sort  of  pickax.    Called  also  a  Beele. 
tubber-man,  s. 

Mining :  A  man  who  uses  a  tubber.  Called  also  a 
Beele-man. 

tub  -blng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [TuB,v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  setting  or  placing  in  a  tub  or  tubs; 
the  act  of  bathing  or  washing  in  a  bath;  a  sponge- 
bath. 

2.  The  act  or  art  of  making  tubs ;  material  for 
tubs. 

3.  The  act  of  practicing  in  a  tub.   [TUB,  s.,  I.  7.] 
"A  good  deal  of  tubbing  has  been  got  through  in  the 

mornings."— Field,  March  6,  1887. 

II.  Mining:  Lining  a  shaft  with  casks  or  cylin- 
drical caissons,  to  avoid  the  caving  in  of  the  ground. 
Especially  used  in  shafting  through  quicksand  or 
porous  strata  in  which  there  are  many  springs. 

*tub-blsh,  a.  [English  tub ;  -ish.J  Like  a  tub; 
tubby ;  round-bellied. 

"You  look  for  men  whose  heads  are  rather  tubbish." 
Wolcott:  Peter  Pindar,  p.  186. 

tub -by,  a.    [Eng.  tub;  •».] 

1.  Tub-shaped ;  round-bellied,  like  a  tub. 

"We  had  seen  him  coming  up  to  Covent  Garden  in  his 
green  chaise-cart  with  the  fat  tubby  little  horse." — Dick- 
ens: Sketches  by  Boz;  Monmouth  Street. 

2.  Having  a  sound  like  that   of    an  empty  tub 
when  struck ;  wanting  elasticity  of  sound ;  sound- 
ing  dull    and   without    resonance.      (Applied   to 
musical  stringed  instruments,  as  the  violin.) 

tube  (1),  subst.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tubum,  accus.  of 
tubus—a  pipe,  tube,  akin  to  tuba— a  trumpet;  Sp. 
&  Ital.  (1160.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  pipe;  a  canal  pr  conduit;  a  hollow  cylinder 
of  wood,  metal,  India  rubber,  glass,  or  other  ma- 
terial, used  for  the  conveyance  of  fluids  and  for 
various  other  purposes. 

"  T'  adjust  the  fragrant  charge  of  a  short  tubs, 
That  fumes  beneath  his  nose." 

Cotcper:  Task,  v.  55. 

2.  A  telescope,  or  that  part  of  it  into  which  the 
lenses  are  fitted,  and  by  means  of  which  they  are 
directed  and  used. 

"  There  lands  the  fiend,  a  spot  like  which  perhaps 
Astronomer  in  the  sun's  lucent  orb 
Through  his  glazed  optic  tube  yet  never  saw." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  690. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  A  canal,  as  the  Enstachian  tube  (q.  v.). 
Sometimes  it  has  the  Latin  form  Tuba. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  The  narrow,  hollow  portion  of  a  monopetal- 
ous  corolla,  or  of  a  monosepalous  calyx,  formed  by 
the  adherence  of  the  edges  of  the  petals  or  sepals  to 


each  other,  so  as  to  constitute  a  channel.  The  sur- 
face of  such  a  tube  is  called  the  throat.  A  tube 
may  be  long  or  short,  cylindrical  or  angular,  ic. 

(2)  The  staminiferous  body  formed  when  the  sta- 
mens adhere  to  each  other  more  or  less  completely 
by  their  filaments  or  their  anthers,  or  both. 

3.  Chem.:  [TEST-TUBE.] 

4.  Hydr.  :  The  barrel  of  a  chain-pump. 

5.  Ordn.:  A  primer  for  ordnance;  a  small  cylinder 
placed  in  the  vent  of   a  gun,  and   containing  a 
rapidly  burning  composition,  whoso  ignition  fires 
the  powder  of  the  charge. 

6.  Physiol.:   The    narrow,   lengthened    pipes   or 
laterally  enclosed  channels  by  which  the  fluids  of 
animals  or  vegetables  are  transmitted  from   one 
part  of  the  structure  to  the  other. 

7.  Steam:  A  pipe    for  water  or  fire  in  a    steam- 
boiler.    It  would  be  well  to  call  water-pipes   tubes 
and  fire-pipes  flues;  but  the  practice  is  to  call  them 
flues  or  tubes  according  to  their  relatively  large  or 
small  diameter  respectively.    [TUBULAR-BOILER.] 

S.Surg.:  A  pipe  or  probe  introduced  into  the 
larynx  by  the  mouth  or  nostrils  to  aid  in  restoring 
respiration  in  asphyxia. 

IT  (1)  Lightning-tube:  [FULGURITE.] 

(2)  Pneumatic  tubes  :  A  name  given  to  a  means  of 
connecting  stops  and  keys  of  an  organ  with  distant 
soundboards    and  sliders  by  admitting   a   sudden 
puff  of  compressed  air  into  one  end  of  a  tube,  to  the 
other  end  of  which  a   leather  disc   is   attached, 
which    is  immediately    forced   upward,  and  acts 
upon  any  necessary  mechanism. 

(3)  Tubeof  safety:  [SAFETY-TUBE.] 

tube-brush,  s.    [FLL-E-BBUSH.] 

tube-cast,  subst.  A  cast,  generally  microscopic, 
formed  within  some  capillary  tube  of  the  body, 
voided  with  the  urine  in  albuminuria.  [HEIGHT'S 
DISEASE.]  It  may  be  bloody,  epithelial,  fatty, 
fibrinous,  granular,  or  waxy. 

tube-clamp,  s.    A  grab.    [GRAB  (l),s.,2.] 
tube-cleaner,  s.    [FLUE-CLEANER.] 

tube-clip,  s.  A  kind  of  tongs  used  for  holding 
test  or  other  heated  tubes  in  chemical  manipula- 
tions. 

tube-COCk,  s.  An  India  rubber  tube  which  is 
fitted  into  a  pipe  and  compressed  by  a  screw-valve 
when  it  is  desired  to  stop  the  flow  of  liquid. 

tube-compass,  s.  A  compass  having  tubular 
legs  containing  sliding  extension-pieces  adjustable 
to  any  required  length  by  means  of  set-screws.  One 
leg  carries  a  reversible  needle-point  and  pencil- 
holder,  and  the  other  a  reversible  needle-point  and 
pen. 

tube-condenser,  s.  A  bent  tube,  provided  with 
a  s_topper  at  each  end,  through  which  a  small  tube 
is  inserted,  used  in  obtaining  solutions_  of  ammonia 
and  other  gases  which  are  absorbable  in  water. 

tube-door,  8. 

Steam:  A  door  in  the  outer  plate  of  a  smoke- 
chamber,  which  may  be  opened  to  allow  the  tubes 
to  be  examined  or  cleaned. 

tube-feet,  .-•.  pi. 

ZooL:  Ambulacral  tubes;  a  series  of  contractile 
and  retractile  tubes  by  means  of  which  locomotion 
is  effected  by  the  Echinoidea.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  similar,  but  not  homologous,  organs  in 
Star-fishes. 

tube-ferrule,  s. 

Steam  :  A  short  sleeve  for  fastening  tubes  in  tube- 
sheets. 

tube-filter,  s. 

Wells:  A  perforated  chamber  at  the  end  of  a 
driven  well-tube  or  the  suction-tube  of  a  pump,  to 
prevent  gravel  or  other  foreign  matters  from  get- 
ting into  and  choking  the  pump. 

tube-flower,  «. 

Bot.  :  Clerodendron  siphonanthus,  averbenaceous 
plant,  having  a  funnel-shaped  white  corolla  and  a 
long  tube.  Introduced  into  Europe  from  the  East 
Indies  in  1796. 

tube-flue,  s. 

Steam:  A  furnace-tube  through  which  flame 
passes. 

tube-makers,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl.  :  The  Tubicolse  (q.  v.). 

tube-packing,  s. 

Wells:  A  bag  of  flax-seed  or  ring  of  rubber  to 
occupy  the  space  between  the  tube  of  an  oil-well 
and  the  bored  hole,  to  prevent  access  of  water  to 
the  oil-bearing  stratum. 

tube-plate,  s.    A  flue-plate  (q.  v.). 

tube-plug,  s. 

Steam:  A  tape 
driving  into  the 
eteam. 


ed  plug  of  iron  or  wood,  used  for 
end  of  a  tube  when  burst  by  the 


late,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
or.     wbre,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     sin;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     SB,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


tube-pouch 

tube-pouch,.?.  The  artillery-man'sleatherpouch 
f,,r  oiirryiim-  friction-primers.  It  has  two  loops,  by 
which  it  is  fastened  to  the  belt.  The  priming-wire 
and  «unm-r's  tuiulot  are  carried  with  it. 

tube-retort,  s.    [RETORT,  s.,  2.J 

tube-sealer,  s.    A  flue-cleaner  (q.  v.). 

tube-sheet,  s.    A  flue-plate  (q.  v.). 
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tu  -bSr-cled  (le  as  el),  a.   [English  tubercHe); 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:   Having  tubercles;  affected  with 
tubercles. 


tubiform 

tu'-ber-oiis,  o.    fFr.  tubereux,  from  Lat.  tiibero* 
»s  =  tuberoso  (q.  v.).] 
1.  Ord.  Lang.:   Having  prominent  kuobs  or  ex- 


. 
crosccnces ;  tuberose. 


2.  Hot.:  Covered  with  little  excrescences  or  warts,  "The  thalami  optici,  nates,  testiculi,  and  the  other 

as  the  stems  Of  Cotyledon  tubcrculata.  tuberous  parts,  are  so  many  distini-t   harbors,  of  the  said 

,,...,           .   „  spirits,  ministeriuR  to  the  several  species  of  sense  unct 

tu-ber  -cu-la,  s.  pi.    [PI.  of   Latin  tuberculum  Jhancy.»_Crei».  cosmos,  sacra,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 


ttube  (2),  s.    [An  abbreviation  of  tuber  (q.  v.).] 

tube-root,  ftuber-root,  s. 

Bot.:  Colchicuni  autumnale. 

tube,  v.  t.  [TUBE  (1), «.]  To  furnish  with  a  tube 
or  tubes. 

tube  -form,  a.  [Eng.  tube  (1),  Rita  form.]  In  the 
form  of  a  tube ;  tubular ;  tubiform. 


I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Tubercular,  tuberculose. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  ThesameasTuBERCLED  (q.  v.). 

2.  Zool. :   Warty,   covered  with    small 
knobs.    (Owen.) 

tuberculated-leprosy,  s. 


mian. 

*tu-bl$'-ln-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  tubicen  (genit.  tubic- 
ims)  =  a  trumpeter,  from  tuba=a  trumpot.J  Toblow 
rounded  or  sound  a  trumpet. 

tu-blc-l-ner-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat. 
tuhicen  (genit.  tutricmis)  —  a  trumpeter:  tuba  == 


by  gluing  together  particles  of  sand  and  shells,  or 

- 


(2)  Truffle;  the  typical  genusof  Tuberaceg)  (q.  v.).    Eng.  suff  .  -iza<)on.] 


.         .  -. 
pathol.:   The    act   of  morbidly   affecting   with    by  secreting  a  chitinous  or  calcined  shelly  sub- 


stance,  into_  which  they  can  withdraw  themselve9 


Internal  parts  composed  of  interlacing  Jbranched 

tine  i 

nlan 

sphe 
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is  the  Common  Truffle.    [TRUFFLE.]  tuberculeux,   from    tubercle  =  a  tubercle   (q.  v.)  ]    absent  or  limited  to  three  segments  behind  the  head, 

3.  Surg. :  A  knot  or  swelling  in  any  part.  Tubercular ;  affected  with  tubercles ;  suffering  from    except  in  the  Lug-worm,  where  they  are  placed  ou 

,nnt          rTnTir  nnn-r  1  tuberculosis.                                                                         the  median  segments.  They  are  widely  distributed, 

>ol,s.     i    uBt-Koui.j  .. The  qnestion of  the  risk  Incurred  by  the  consumption    and  are  said  to  feed  on  vegetable  matter. 

tu-ber  a  -ce-te,tu-b§r-a  -je-1, .subst.pl.    [Mod.  of  (JJ^^.^  milk  of  tuberculous  animai»  is  by  no       2.  Palceont.:  The Tubicolous  Annelids  [1.  (2)] are. 

Lat.  tuber;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece,  or  masc.  meana satisfactorily  determined." — Field,  Dec.  19, 1885.       known  from  the  Silurian  onward. 


tu-bSr-cu-16   sis,  «.    [Mod.  Latin,  from  Latin       tu-bIc-6-lar,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  tubicol(ai')  ;  Eng. 


,       tU-b§r-CU-16s  -I-ty,s.  IKng.  moercmos{e/;-iiy.i    classed  with  the  (Tastrochspnida-  ;  Beptaria  is  merge 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tuberculose  ;  a  swell-    jn,  an(j  Teredina  is  made  a  sub-genus  of,  Teredo, 


Anat.  :  A  smaii   proiuuurauc«.  u  UIUHL  ou 
as  the  tubercles  of  the  ribs,  of  the  tibia,  &c. 


, 
which  belongs  to  the  Pholadidae. 


2.  Botany: 

(1)  A  very  small  tuber.     (Lindley.) 


tu-ber  -cu  lum,  ..    [Lat.] 


about  the  size  of  a  millet  seed.    It  contains  lymph- 


*tu-blf '-er-a,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  tubus=a  tube,  and/ero 


than  the   gray    tubercle;    it   is    softer   and    more    .      *  "£ ?,_° 
friable,  and  pre  seuts  an  opaque  yellow  appearance.  ' '_ 


the 
the 


tu -bl-fex,  s.    [Lat.  ru6a=a  tube,  and  facio=to 


advanced  stage."— field,  Dec.  19,  1886. 

IT  (1)  Gray  Tubercle  of  Rolando : 

Anat.:  A  mass  of  gray  matter  approaching  the 
surface  of  the  medulla  oblongata  behind  the  resti- 
fnrm  body  of  the  brain. 


tu  ber-os'-I-tyS  s.    [Eng.  tuberos(e);  -ity.~\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tuberous. 

2.  A  swelling  or  prominence. 


Zoology:  A  family  of 
numernus  genera,  living  in  cylindrical  tubes  of  mud 
on  the  bottom  of  streams.  Mouth  segments  united 
and  often  lengthened ;  skin  transparent,  appearing 
of  a  deep-red  in  the  water ;  the  part  within  the  tube 
of  a  pale  straw  color ;  four  rows  of  recurved  set» 


boll     bo-?-     pout,    jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     5hin,    benct;     go,     *em;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon     e?ist    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  chun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -siouB  =  shus.     -We,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


tubinares 

tu-bl-nar  -eg,  subst.  pi.   [Lat.  tuba  —  a,  tube, and 
»KI /•»•«=  the  nostrils.] 

Ornithol.:  Petrels;  an  order  of  the  class  Aves, 
named  from  the  character  prevalent  throughout 
the  group,  of  the  external  nares,  which  are  pro- 
longed into  a  more  or  less  lengthy  cylindrical  tube, 
lying  usually  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  beak,  and 
opening  by  one 
-or  two  apertures. 
They  are  holo- 
rliiual,  scbizog- 
nathous  birds, 
with  a  large, 
wide,  depressed, 
pointed  v  o  m  e  r, 
and  t  r  u  u  cated 
mandible ;  ante- 
rior toes,  fully 
webbed,  and  the 
hallux  either 
very  small  and 
reduced  to  o  n  e 
phalanx  or  ab- 
sent; with  a 
tufted  oil-gland, 
and  large  supra- 
orbital  glands 
furrowing  the 
skull.  They  have 
an  enormous 
glandular  pro- 


Beaks  of  Tubinares. 


Teu"riculusParnd    Showing  the  peculiar  nostrils.    The 
entriculus,  and        species  figured  are:     A.    Fregetta 
small  gizzard  of        grsllaria;   B.  Ooeanites  oceanicu»; 


c.  Procellaria  pelagica;  D.  Garro- 
dia  nereis;  E.  Pelagodroma  ma- 
rina; F.  Bulweria  columbina. 


unusual  shape 
and  position. 
They  are  divided 
into  two  fami- 
lies, Oceanitidee  and  Procellariidie. 

tu-bl-nar'-I-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  tubinar(es) :  Eng. 
•adj.  suff.  -tai.J  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Tubinares 
<q.  v.). 

"  One  branch  of  this  stock  has  since  become  greatly 
modified  in  the  Tubinarial  direction." — Report  of  dial, 
leuger  Expedition :  Zoology,  iv.  64. 

tab  -ing,  s.    [Eng.  tub(e) ;  -ing.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  or  providing  with  tubes. 

2.  A  length  of  tubes:  a  series  of  tubes ;  material 
for  tub-is;  as,  india-rubber  tubing. 

Tu  -blng-en,  subst.  [Ger.  Tuebingen,  Tubingen. 
See  def.J 

ifeog.:  A  small  town  on  the  Xeckar,  eighteen 
miles  from  Stuttgart. 

Tubingen  School,  B. 

Church  Hist.:  The  name  given  to  two  schools  of 
theology  whose  chief  representatives  were  con- 
nected witli  the  University  of  Tubingen,  either  as 
professors  or  students. 


1775  and  professor  of  theology  two  years  later.  Ho 
accepted  unreservedly  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  sought  by  grammatical  and  histor- 
ical exegesis  to  build  up  a  system  of  theology,  and 
laid  especial  emphasis  on  the  evidential  value  of 
miracles.  He  came  into  conflict  with  Kant,  and 
•criticized  his  Relit/ion  within  the  Limits  of  Pure 
Reason  somewhat  severely.  Storr's  theological  sys- 
tem is  contained  in  his  Doctrince  Christiana!  pars 
theoretica  e  sacris  litteris  repetita  (1793).  Among 
his  immediate  followers  were  tho  brothers  Johann 
Friedrich  (1759-1821)  and  Karl  Christian  Flatt  (1772- 
1843),  Friedrich  Gottlieb  Slisskind  (1767-1829),  and 
Ernst  Gottlob  Bengel  (1769-182U), a  grandson  of  the 
great  commentator. 

2.  The  Modern  School:  Tho  principles  of  this 
school,  founded  by  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur  (1792 - 
I860),  also  professor  of  theology  at  Tubingen,  were 
in  direct  opposition  to  those  of  Storr.  In  1S3S  Baur 
published  his  book  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  in 
which  he  attempted  to  prove  that  they  were  the 
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and  consequently  belonged  to  the  second  century. 
Among  the  allies  and  followers  of  Baur  wort-  Zeller. 
who  edited  the  Theoloyische  jahrbilrlu •/•;  Schweg- 
ler  (Post-Apostolic  Aye),  Eitschl  (G»»/i.  /  «f  Mer- 
cian and  (iospelof  Luke),  KOstlin  (Doctrinal  .s'jx- 
tem  of  John),  Hilgeufeld.  and  Holsteu.  As  Baur 


—  .  —  ».  •  ~j  .. . .. ...  v.,u.u  ui..-  if^ 

He  asserts  the  pure  morality  of  Christianity,  whik, 
he  denies  its  miracle^.  Since  the  death  of  Baur 
some  of  the  Tubingen  school  have  admitted  the 
possibility  of  miracles  as  a  necessary  deduction 
from  Theism,  and  the  judgment  concerning  tho 
fourth  gospel  has  been  modified,  and  in  some  re- 
spect reversed.  [PAULINISM.]  Tho  Lift. 'of  Jesiui  of 
Strauss  (1832),  was  tho  outcome  of  the  teachings 
of  the  new  Tubingen  school.  The  object  of  tho 
book  is  to  show  that  the  gospel  narrative  conccrn- 


U  V«»ullJ.      llttlls.,     1CHW,    p. 

he  says,  "I  have,  mainly  in  consequence  of 
Baur  s  hints,  allowed  more  room  than  before  to  the 
hypothesis  of  conscious  and  Intentional  fiction." 
According  to  Prof.  H.  Schmidt,  of  Breslau,  the  his- 
torical and  critical  studies  of  Baur,  though  they 
led  him  to  unsound  conclusions,  prepared  the  way 
*or  the  brilliant  achievements  in  tho  departments 
of  Church  history  and  doctrine  of  the  present  gen- 
eration, and  must  ever  bo  u  starting-point  for  the 
history  of  early  Christianity. 

Tubingen-theology,  s. 

Church  History :  The  teachings  of  the  Tubingen 
School  (q.  v.).  It  is  a  term  of  wide  and  varied 
meaning,  sometimes  expressing  little  more  than 
Paulimsm  (q.  v.),  at  others  embracing  extreme 
nationalism. 

"A  strong  reaction  has  long  since  set  in  against  these 
negative  views,  even  in  Tubingen  itself,  so  that  what  has 
recently  been  known  as  the  Tubingen  theoloua  is  likely 
soon  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past."—  XcClintock  <£  Strong.- 
Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit.,  I.  578. 

tu-blp  -8r-a,,  s.  [Lat.  tuba=a  tube,  and  porus— 
a  passage.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  Organ-pipe  Coral ;  agenusof  Alcyonidee, 
constituting  the  sub-family  Tubiporinep  (sometimes 
elevated  to  family  of  Alcyonaria,  as  Tubiporidee). 
There  are  several  species  from  the  Red  Soa  and  the 
Pacific.    They  increase  by  the  production  of  a  wall 
of  calcareous  spicules  and  a  kind  of  corallum. 

2.  Palceont.:   Etheridge   chronicles   one   species 
from  the  Lower  Jurassic. 

tu  -bl-pore,  s.  [TCBIPORA.]  Any  member  of  the 
family  lubiporidfie,  or  Organ-pipe  coral. 

tu-bl-p5r'-l  dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tubipor(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]  [TUBIPOKA.J 

tu-bIp-&-ri-n89,  s. pi.  [Mod.  Latin  tubipor(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -mce.]  [TrjBiPORA.] 

tu-blp  -6-rite,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  tubipor(a) ;  suff. 
-ire.] 

Palceont.:  A  fossil  Tubipora. 

tu-bl-te  -ISB,  s.pl.  [Lat.  tuba=&  tube,  and  tela 
=  a  web.] 

ZoOl. :  A  synonym  of  Tegenariideo  (q.  v.). 

tu-bl-valve,  s.  [Latin  tubus=a  tube:  English 
valve.]  Any  annelid  of  the  order  TTTBloOLlDjE 
(q.  v.). 

*tiib  -stSr,  s.  [Eng.  tub,  s.,  I.  3. ;  suff.  -ster.]  A 
tub-preacher  or  tub-thumper. . 

"He  (says  the  tubnter)  that  would  be  rich  .  .  must 
play  the  thief."— r.  Brown.-  Works,  iii.  68. 

tub  -u-lg,r,  a.  [Lat.  tubulus,  dimin.  of  tubus=a 
tube.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    Having  the  form  of  a  tube  or 
pipe  ;  consisting  of  a  tube  or  pipe. 

2.  Hot. :    Approaching  a  cylindrical    figure    and 
hollow,  as  the  calyx  of  many  Silenes. 

tubular-boiler,  s. 


work  of  the  second  century  ;  and  in  1845  he  denied 
tho  authenticity  of  all  the  Epistles  attributed  to  Steam:  A  name  properly  applicable  to  a  steam- 
Paul,  except  that  to  the  Galatians,  1  and  2  Corinth-  boiler  in  which  the  water  circulates  in  vertical, 
ians,  and  Romans  (with  tho  exception  of  the  last  horizontal,  or  inclined  pipes,  the  firo  encircling 
two  chapters,  the  genuineness  of  which  hecalled  in 
question).  He  considered  that  Peter  and  John 

L*d  from 


wore  Jewish  in  their  views,  only  distinguishe 
their  brethren  by  their  faitii  in  Christ  as  the 
promised  Messiah.  Paul  maintained  a  doctrine 
that  the  Crucifixion  made  Christ  the  Savior  of 
the  world,  and  elaborated  a  theory  of  justifica- 
tion which  to  them  was  strange,  and  of  religious 
freedom  which  to  them  was  abhorrent.  For  tho 
sake  of  peace  they  wore  for  a  while  silent, 
but  the  animosity  broke  out  in  the  Apocalypse 
which  referred  to  St.  Paul  and  his  teachings  when 
denouncing  the  Nicolaitanes.  In  1844,  in  tho  Theo- 


them. 

tubular-bridge,  s.  A  bridge  formed  by  a  great 
tube  or  hollow  beam,  through  the  centerof  which  a 
roadway  or  railway  passes.  Among  tho  most 
remarkable  ever  constructed  are  those  across  the 
Conway  and  the  Menai  Straits,  on  tho  Chester  and 
Holy  head  line  of  railway,  in  Wales.  Tho  tubes  of 
the  Mcnai  bridge  are  composed  of  wrought-iron 
plates,  from  |  to  J  of  an  inch  thick,  the  largest  being 
about  12  feet  in  length,  strongly  united  by  rivets, 
and  stiffened  by  angle-irons,  and  vary  in  exterior 
height,  which  is  thirty  foot  at  the  center  of  the 
bridge,  diminishing  to  22  foot  9  inches  at  the  abut- 


tubulifera 

tubular-crane,  «.  A  crane  whose  hollow  jib  is 
made  of  riveted  boiler-plate. 

tubular  fabric-loom,  s. 

II  i'<n-imj:  A  machine  for  weaving  hollow  goods, 
such  as  bags,  skirts,  and  other  tubular  fabrics. 

tubular-girder,  suluit.  A  hollow  girder,  of  any 
shape,  made  of  plates  secured  together.  Tho  tubu- 
lar  bridge  is  but  the  largest  kind  of  tubular  girder. 

tubular-glands,  s.  pi. 

Aunt.:  One  type  of  glands  found  in  the  mucous 
membranes.  They  are  minute  tubes  formed  by 
recesses  or  inversions  of  the  basement  membrane, 
and  are  lined  with  epithelium.  They  abound  in 
tho  stomach. 

tubular  nerve-fibers,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  One  of  two  typos  of  nerve-fibers,  charac- 
terized by  being  tubular.  They  are  more  widely 
diffused  and  more  abundant  than  those  of  the  other 
typo.  Called  also  White,  Medullated,  or  Dark- 
bodied  Nerve-fibers. 

_  tubular-rail,  s.  A  railway-rail  having  a  con- 
tinuous longitudinal  opening  which  serves  as  (1)  a 
duct  for  water,  or  (2)  a  steam-pipo  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  ice  or  snow. 

tu-bu-lar  -I-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lni.tubulus 
=  a  little  tube.] 

ZoOlom:  The  type-genus  of  Tubulariidee  (q.  v.) ; 
stems  simple  or  branched,  rooted  by  a  filiform 
stolon,  the  whole  invested  by  a  polypary ;  polypites 
flask-shaped,  with  filiform  tentacles  disposed  in 
two  verticils,  the  oral  short  and  surrounding  a 
conical  proboscis,  the  aboral  long  and  forming  a 
circle  near  the  ba_so  of  the  body  ;  gonophores  borne 
on  peduncles  springing  from  the  body  of  the  poly- 

gite  between  the  two  circles  of  tentacles,  containing 
xed  sporosacs. 

ttu-bu-lar  -I-S8,  s.  pi.    [TTJBULARIA.] 
ZoOl. :  Agassiz's  name  for  the  Corynida-Gymno- 
blastea,  or  Gymnoblastic  Hydroids  of  Allman. 

tu-bu-lar  -I-an,  a.  &  s.    [TTJBULAEIA.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tubularia 
(q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Tubu- 
lana. 

itu-bu-lar  -I-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tubular(ia) ; 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida.] 

ZoOl.:  A  synonym  of  Corynida  (q.  v.). 

tu-bu-lfc-rl'-I-dSB,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tubulari(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  widely-distributed  family  of  Allman's 
Gymnoblastea  (=Corynida,  q.  v.).  Polypites  flask- 
shaped,  with  two  sets  of  filiform  tentacles,  one 
oral,  the  other  near  the  baso  of  tho  body. 

ftu-bu-la-rl  -n«.,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  tubular(ia) ; 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ma.] 
Zoology:  Ehrenberg's   name   for   the   Corynida. 

[TCBULAEIJE.] 

tu'-bu-l&te,  tu  -bu-lat-ed,  a.  [Latin  tubulus, 
dimin.  from  tubus=n  tube.] 

1.  Made  in  the  form  of  a  small  tube. 

2.  Furnished  with  a  small  tube. 

"The  teeth  are  tubulated  for  the  conveyance  or  emis- 
sion of  the  poyson  into  the  wouud." — Derham:  Physico- 
Ttieology,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

tubulated-retort,  s.  A  retort  with  an  opening 
at  top,  closed  by  a  stopper. 

*tub-u-la  -tion,  subst.  [TUBULATE.]  The  act  of 
making  hollow  as  a  tube;  the  act  of  making  a 
tube. 

tu -bu-la-ture,  s.  [Eng  tubulat(e) ;  -ure.]  The 
mouth  or  short  neck  at  the  upper  part  of  a  tubu- 
lated retort. 

tu'-bnle,  «.  [Lat.  tubulus,  dimin.  of  tubus=a 

tube.  |  A  small  pij r  fistular  body.  Used  also  in 

Anatomy,  as  Dentinal  tubules. 

"  These  stones  had  then  incorporated  with  them  testa- 
ceous tnbnles,  related  to  the  siphuncuti,  or  rather  the 
vermiculi  marini." — Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

tu-bu-11-bran  -chl-»n,  snbst.  [TUBULIBRAN< m- 
ATA.]  Any  mollusk  of  the  ordor  Tubulibranchiata 
(q.  v.). 

nu-bu-ll-bran-chl-a'-tg,,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  tubulus= 
a  little  tube,  and  Mod.  Lat.  branchiata  (q.  T.).] 

ZoOl.:  An  order  of  Gasteropodous  Mollusks  in 
Cuvier's  system,  now  merged  in  Prosobranchiata 
(q.  v.).  It  included  three  genera:  Vermetus,  Sili- 
quaria,  and  Magilus. 

tu-bu-llf-er-a,  s.  pi.     [Latin  tubulus= a  little 


,     .      . 

lube,  and  fero=ti>  bear.] 
Entom.:  A  group  of  Ph 


late,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fan,    father;     we.    w«t.    here,     camel,     hSr      there- 
01,    wore,    wolf,     w5rk,     wh6,    s6n;     mute,    cub.     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,     full;     try, 


.  group  of  Physopoda  (q.  v.),  in  which 
the  last  segment  of  tho  abdomen  in  both  sexes 
forms  a  little  tube.  [THRIPS.] 


pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,    marine;     go,    pot, 
Syrian.     »,     «  =  6;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


tubuliflorse 
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Tudor-style 


*tucK  -et  (11,  «.  [Ital.  roccafa  =  a  prelude ;  toccata 
•     -    •     •  .     .        ,    ,  ,     v  flour_ 


)l.   <K  f^UUEVIll.  .      i  110     VJ  t*u-fti.ui*°J     "*      llZZ.ij.ir 

idfe.  Tubes  free  for  a  great  part  of  their  length  ; 
colony  attached  more  or  less  extensively  by  its 
base,  the  cells  radiating  from  an  eccentric  point. 
From  the  Chalk  to  the  present  day. 

tu-bvi-11-por  -I-dse,  s.  pi.    [Modern  Lat.  tubuli 
por(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -i<fir.  J 

f     _*_<    '  a.     r>-.»_ t      .       A     *„„,  II,.    ,,f   /  ', 


tuck-net,  s. 

Fish. :  A  landing-net ;  one  for  dipping  fish  out  of 
a  larger  net. 
tuck-pointing,  s. 
Build. :  MarkiiiK  the  joints  of  brickwork  with  a 


tuck  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [TUCK,  t>.] 

tu  -cum.,8.    [The  South  American  name.] 


'i/i  (.it/  ,    .uuv.  **.  .« .  ».-. — •-         - -   j  j.,~,,n         /rwKU.  .    AuarKiiiK    inu  juiuis  ui    unv. 

Zoology  of  Palceont. :  A  family  of  C  yclostomatous  w  parallel  ridgo  of  white  patty. 

Polyzoa,  with  two  genera,  Tubulipora  and  Alecto, 
thelatter  of  which  appears  to  have  commenced  in       tuck-shop,  s.    A  shop  where  sweetstutts,  pastry, 
the   Lower   Silurian.     The   tubular   cells   of   the    &c.,  are  sold.    (Slang.) 

polyzoary  are  more  or  less  free  and  disconnected.          "Sally  Harrowell's;  that's  our  School-house  tuck-shop." 
*tu-bu-16  -s?.,  s.  pi.    [Neut.  pi.  of  Modern  Latin    — T.  Hughes.-  Tom  Broicn's  Schooldays,  pt.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

tuck  (3),  subst.  [TUCKET  (!),«.]  Thesoundpro- 
duced  by  beating  a  drum ;  the  beat  or  roll  of  a 
drum.  (Scott :  Rokeby,  iii.  17.) 

ilar  or  uvriform  wituoui  tuck,  *tuk-ken,  *tuk-kyn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Low  Ger. 
tilral*  and  having  the  septa  indicated  by  mere  tukken,  tokken=io  pull  up,  to  draw  up,  to  tuck  up, 
rtr^i  the  inner  surface  ofthe  wall.  Genera  two,  to  entice,  allied  to  tuken=to  tuck .up  to  he  in 
both  PatoK«oie.  (Au-fcotam.)  .  ^^  as  a  badly.made  garment ;  O.  Dut  ^ochen  to 


thread,  obtained  in  Brazil  from  its  young  leaves,  is 


-      -.,    .      .  .      . 

f«6u/<wi«=tubular,  from  Lat.  tubulus  (q.v.).l       . 

Palceontology :  A  provisional  tribe  of  Zoantharia 
sclerodermata,  established  by  Milne- Edwards  and 


moll  tnhnl    entice;  Ger.  z«cfcen=to  draw  up,  to  shrug.    Tuck 
tu'-bu-lose,  adj.    [Lat.  tubulus=a.  small  tube.]    .       Ta'rient  of  tug  (q.  v.).] 
Resembling  a  tube  or  pipe ;  fistular,  tubulous.  Transitive  • 

tu  -bu-lOUS,  a.    [Lat.  tubulus= a  little  tube.]  ^^  ^^  ^  presg  -n  ^^ .  to  gather  into  a    Henry  V.   The  first  of 

larrow  compass.    (Generally  with  up.)  the  Tudor   line   was 

•Her  hair  was  in  curl-papers,  her  sleeves  tucked  up  to     Henry  VII.,   the  last 
the  elbow."— London  Daily  Telegraph.  3tn. 


strength. 
2.  Comm.:  The  fiber  described  under  1. 

tfl'-CU-tU-CU,  8.     [TUKOTUKO.] 

*tiid  -nore,  *tud-noore,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful. 
Prior  took  the  name  from  Langliam's  Garden  of 
Health,  but  it  may  be  a  misprint.] 

Sot.  :  Nepeta  glechoma.    (Britten  eft  Holland.) 

Tu  -d5r,  a.  &  a.    [Welsh  Teuidj/r=Theodore.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of,  pertaining,  or  relating  to  the  English  royal 
line  founded  by  Owen  Tudor  of  Wales,  who  married 
the  widowed  queen  of 


I.  Ordinary  Lang. :  Resembling  a  tube  or  pipe ;    na 
longitudinally  hollow ;  tubular. 

"A  considerable  variety  of  corals;  amongst  which  are 
two  red  sorts;  the  one  most  elegantly  branched,  the  other 
tuouloua."— Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

II.  Botany:  [TuBULAB.] 
tubulous-boiler,  subst.    The  same  as  TUBULAB- 

BOILEB  (q.  v.). 

tu  -bu-lttre,  8.  [Lat.  tubulus=a  little  tube.]  A 
tubular  opening  at  the  top  of  a  retort. 

tu-bu-lus  (ft-  tu-bu-ll).  8.  [Latin,  dimin.  of 
tubm=&  tube.] 

»I  Ord,  Lang. :  A  little  tube  or  pipe. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  (pi.):  Small  tubes-as  Tubuli  uriniferi, 
tubuli  of  the  stomach,  &c.    [TUBULE.  ] 

2.  Bot.  (pi.) :  The  same  as  TCBI.    [TUBU8.] 

tu  b&r-$In  -1-9.,  subst.  [Lat.  tuburcinor=to  eat 
greedily.] 


2.  To  thrust  into  a  narrow  or  close  place. 


. 
relatingPto      '' 


"With  that  he  tucked  the  book  under  his  arm."—  Ow-    of  architecture  known 
sell's  Saturday  Journal,  Sept.  26,  1886.  as  Xudor  ;  as,  a  Tudor 

3.  To  inclose  by  pushing  the  clothes  close  around,    window,  a  Tudor 
(With  in  or  up.)  arch.  [TUDOR-STYLE.] 

"To  have  his  maid  always  to  lay  all  things  in  print, 
and  tuck  him  in  warm."—  Locke.-  On  Education. 

*4.  To  string  up  ;  to  hang.    (With  up.) 

"The  hangman    .    .    .    then    calmly    tucked   up    the 
criminal."  —  Richardson:  Pamela,  i.  141. 

5.  To  full,  as  cloth.    (Prov.) 

6.  To  pack  in  barrels.    (Prov.) 

"186  hogsheads  of  [pilchards]  were  tucked  on  Sunday." 
—  London  Morning  Chronicle. 
*B.  Intrant.:  To  contract;  to  draw  together. 
An  ulcer  discharging  a  nasty  thin  ichor,  the  edges 


Botany :  A  genus  of  Ustilaginei,  the  Ceeomacei  of  tuck  in,  and  growing  skinned  and  hard,  give  it  the  name 

Corda.    Naked  spored  molds  with  the  spores  or  Of  a  callous  ulcer."— Sharp. :  Surgery. 
proto«pores  globose  or  conchiform,  and  made  up  of 
minute  cells.    Tuburcinia  scabies  produces  a  scab 


(not  the  normal  one)  on  potatoes, 
tu'-bus  (p(.  tu'-bl),  s.    [Lat.=a  pipe,  a  tube.] 


Botany  : 

(PI.) :  The  pores  of  certain  fungals.  „. — 

(2)  (PI.) :  The  ringed  tubes  found  on  the  globule    jndian.] 


(1) 


„  .1)  Totuckin:  To  eat  heartily.    (Slang.) 

(2)  To  tuck  up :  To  put  in  a  fix  or  difficulty. 

"They  have  been  playing  the  old  game  of  skirting, 
eventually  to  find  themselves  fairly  tucked  up  by  wire- 
fencing."—  Field,  Feb.  13,  1886. 

tuck'-a-hoe,  tuck-a-ho6,  s.    [North  American 


1.  Bot.:  A  vegetable  substance  of  doubtful  affinity, 
ug  up  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  Frius 
bought  it  was  a  fungus,  and  placed  it  in  the  genus 

—    j--, --    *.--  •  •  -,.  ,„         achvma.    Berkeley  considers  that  it  is  more  prob- 
"The  Cisalpine  tuceU ,  or  gobbets  ot   condlted  bull.     ^fnt5^aaltered  state  of  the  root  of  some  flowering 
Xh."-Jeremv  Taylor:  Ser,nou,,p.a2  »g»fc     It  masiata  almost  entirc]y  of  pectic  acid, 
*tu9ll,  8.    [TOUCH,  s.J    A  kind  of  marble.  t ne  chemical  substance  which,  occurring  in  cur- 
- 


Chara. 

*Tu  -can-us,  «.    [TOTTCANA.] 
*tu  -981,  s.    [TUCKET  (2).]    A  steak. 


B.  As  subst.:  One 
of  the  Tudor  line  or 
family. 

Tudor-arch,  subst. 

Arch.:  The  four-centered  arch,  common   in  the 
Perpendicular  style. 

Tudor-chlmnied,  adj. 
Having  ornamental 
chimneys,  as  in  the  late 
Tudor  style. 

"A  Tndor^himnted  bulk 
Of  mellow  brickwork." 
Tennyson.  Edw.  Morris,  11. 

Tudor-flower,  s. 

Arch. :  A  flat  flower,  or 
leaf,  placed  upright  on 
its  stalk,  much  used  in 
Perpendicular  work,  es- 
pecially late  in  the  style, 
in  long  suits,  as  a  crest 
or  ornamental  finishing- 


Tudor  Chimneys. 


thought  it  was  a  fungus,  and  placed  it  in  the  genus    Examples  of  the  time  of 
Pachvma.    Berkeley  considers  that  it  is  more  prob-       Henry  VIII.:  a.  EastBard- 

-  -     ••        • •     • "-—     ---        ham  Manor  House;  b. 

Hampton    Court;  c.  Eton 
College. 


on  cornices,  &c.  (Gloss, 
of  Arch.) 

Tudor-style,  s. 

Architecture: 

1.  A  term  applied  to 
the  Perpendicular  style, 


thy  assailant  is  quick,  skillful,  and  deadly."— Shakesp.. 
Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

tuck  (2),*tucke  (2),  a.   [Tucx,  v.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  A  pull,  a  pulling,  a  tug. 

2.  A  fold  in  a  dress ;  a  horizontal  fold  or  plait  in  a 
skirt,  wide  or  narrow, 

length. 
•3.  A  sort  of  head-dress;  a  turban. 


"And  vpon  his  head  a  goodly  white  tucke,  containing 
in  length  by  estimation  fifteene  yards."— Hackluyt  Voy. 
ages,  ii.  113. 


the  reader  a  proper  and  correct 

2'.  An'ornamentaT  frilling  oflace  or  muslin  round  idea  of  the  Florid  or   Tutior 

the  top  of  a  woman's  dress  and  descending  to  cover  *tyle." —  Oirilt:   Knc,/c.   Archi-         Tudor  Flower. 

part  of  the  bosom.  *"<"•*  (ed.  Papworth),  p.  m 

"  There  is  a  certain  female  ornament  by  some  called  a  2.  A  term  applied  specifically  to  late  PerpendlC- 

tucker,  and  by  others  the  neck-piece,  being  a  slip  of  fine  ular  work.     (Gloss,  of  Arch.) 

sewn  "throughout    its    linen  or  muslin,  that  used  to  run  in  a  smnll  kind  of  ruffle  3.  In  domestic  architecture  the  term  is  applied  to 

round  the  uppermost  verge  of  women's  stays,  and  by  that  three  phases  of,  or  developments  from  the  Perpen- 

means  covered  a  great  part  of  the  shoulders  and  bosom."  dicular : 

—Guardian,  No.  100. 


3.  A  fuller.    (Prov.) 

"  Tuckers  and  fullers,  weavers  and  cloth-dressers." 
Money  Masters  all  Things,  p.  43. 

4.  Food.    (Slang.) 


4.  A  tuck-net  (q.  v.). 

"The  (ucfc  is  narrower  meshed,  and  therefore  scarce 

lawful  with  a  long  bunt  in  the  midst."—  Caretc.  _.aa 

ooruM-inllv  swontstiiff  nastrv   or  the  like,     twlter  at  digging."— London  Morning  Chronicle. 


(1)  The  Early  Tudor,  from  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.  to  that  of  Henry  VII.  inclusive.  Of  this  style 
there  are  no  perfect  buildings,  and  only  few  traces 
remaining,  as  at  Sudley  in  Gloucestershire  [See 


"The  slogger  looks  rather  sodden,  as  if  he  didn't  take 
much  exercise,  and  ate  too  much  tuck." — T.  Hughes  Tom 
Brown's  Schooldays,  pt.  ii.,  ch  v. 


illus.  under  TOURELLE!  and  Hurstmonceaux  in 
Sussex.  The  Plaisance  begun  at  Greenwich  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  completed  by  Edward  IV., 

. „— «,-      -  and  tbe  Palace  of  Shene,  built  by  Henry  VII.,  have 

ck-eru.t.   [Etymology  unknown.]   To  tire  or    totally  disappeared ;  but.  according  to  the  Survey 
e  weary  °'  I6*9'  the  pala"?  at  Shene  abounded  with  bay 

To  be  tuckered  out :  To  be  completely  exhausted    windows  of   capricious  design,  with    rectangular 


Diggers,  who  have  great  difficulty  in  making  their     reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  completed  by  Edward  IV., 

and  tbe  Palace  of  Shene,  built  by  Henry  VII. ,  hav~ 


IF 

with  labor. 


and  semi-circular   projections,  and  was   adorned 

bfll,    66?;     p6ut,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     choniB,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,     this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Won,      -Sion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


tue 

"with  many  octagonal  towers,  surmounted  with 
bulbous  cupolas  of  the  same  plan,  having  their 
angles  enriched  with  crockets. 

(2)  Tudor,  in  vogue  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.     The  plan  of   the  larger  mansions  of    this 

Eeriod  was  quadrangular,  comprising  an  inner  and 
ase  court,  between  which  stood  the  gate-house. 
On  the  side  of  the  inner  court  facing  the  entrance 
were  the  great  chamber,  or  room  of  assembly,  the 
hall,  the  chapel,  the  gallery  for  amusements,  on  an 
wpper  story,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  prin- 
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fallen  ;  at  others  from  the  ejection  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  heated  aqueous  mud  at  a  certain  phase  in 
a  volcanic  eruption.  In  the  latter  case  it  frequently 
incloses  twigs  and  fragments  of  charred  wood  over- 
whelmed in  the  course  of  the  stream.  The  words 
tufa  and  tuff  are  often  incorrectly  applied  and  con- 
founded together. 

*tuf-foon  ,  s.    [TYPHOON.] 


tuilzie 

*tuft  -f,  «.    [Eng.  tuft  (1),  s. ;  -».] 

1.  Abounding  with  tufts. 

"In  the  tufty  frith  and  in  the  mossy  fell." 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  17. 

2.  Growing  in  tufts.    (Of  the  pineapple.) 

"Let  me  strip  thee  of  thy  tufty  coat." 

Thomson:  Summer,  688. 


Head  of  Tudor  Doorway. 
(Vestry  Door,  Adderbnry  Church,  Oxon.) 

«ipalsideof  the  quadrangle,  and  the  summer  and 
•winter  parlors.  The  materials  were  either  brick  or 
stone,  sometimes  both  combined.  Molded  brick- 
work and  terra-cotta  were  also  employed  for  deco- 
rative purposes.  Among  the  more  striking  pecul- 
iarities were  the  gate-houses,  the  numerous  turrets 
and  ornamental  chimneys,  the  large  and  beautiful 
bay  and  oriel  windows,  hammer-beam  roofs,  and 
paneled  wainscoting  round  the  apartments. 

1T  The  term  Tudor  is  used  by  some  authorities  to 
include  (1)  and  (2). 

(3)  Late  Tudor,  or  Elizabethan.    [ELIZABETHAN- 

ARCHITECTUBE.] 

tue,  s.    [A corrupt,  of  tuyere  (q.  v.).] 
tue-iron,  s. 

1.  The  same  as  TUYERE  (q.  y.). 

2.  (PL) :  A  pair  of  blacksmith's  tongs. 

Tn-e  -dl-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  region  adjacent  to  the  Tweed. 

Tuedian-beds,  a.  pi. 

Geology :  The  name  given,  in  1855,  by  Mr.  George 
Tate.to  a  series  of  beds  underlying  the  Carbonifer- 
ous Limestone  of  Northumberland  and  Durham. 
They  consist  of  white,  or  pale  brown  and  gray  sand- 
stones, and  greenish-gray  shales,  cement  stones,  and 
impure  limestones.  Called  in  Scotland  the  Calcif- 
erous  Sandstones.  (Etheridge.) 

tue'-f  all,  subst.  [Acorrupt.  of  to-fall.]  A  building 
•with  a  sloping  roof  on  one  side  only ;  a  penthouse,  a 
lean-to. 

*tU  -61,  *tU  -111,  S.      [TEWEL.J 

1.  The  anus. 

2.  The  straight  gut. 

"As  also  to  helpe  the  providence  or  falling  downe 
both  of  tuill  and  matrice,  and  to  reduce  them  aguine  into 
their  places." — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxi.,  ch.  xix. 

Tues.  -daf,  *Tewes-day,  *Tewis-day,  s.  [A.  S. 
Tiwes  day  —  the  day  of  Tiw,  the  Scandinavian 
Mars,  or  god  of  war;  Icel.  Tys  da0r=the  day  of  Tyr, 
the  god  of  war  ;  Dan.  Tirs  dag;  Sw.  Tisdag;  O.  H. 
Ger.  Zies  tac  =  the  day  of  Ziu,  god  of  war;  M.  H. 
Ger.  Zistag ;  Ger.  Dienstag.]  The  third  day  of  the 
week. 

tu-e  -site,  s.  [Lat.  Tues(a)  =  the  river  Tweed, 
where  found ;  sufr.  -ite  (Min.).\ 

Min. :  An  indurated  variety  of  lithomarge  (q.  v.)  ; 
color,  milk-white.  It  has  been  used  for  slate  pen- 
cils. 

tu'-fa,  s.    [Ital.  tufo=a  porous  stone.] 

Petrol.:  Anamegiven  to  a  light,  porous,  calcare- 
ous stone,  sometimes  having  the  aspect  of  a  sand- 
stone, at  others  earthy  and  inclosing  the  decom- 
posed remains  of  vegetable  substances.  Composi- 
tion :  A  carbonate  of  lime ;  deposited  by  springs, 
rivers,  and  heated  waters  which  have  traversed  cal- 
careous rocks.  Sometimes,  though  incorrectly, 
spelled  tuff. 

tu-fa -ceous  (casah),  a.  [TUFA.]  Pertaining 
to  tufa  ;  consisting  of  or  resembling  tufa  or  tuff. 

tufaceous-limestone.  s. 

Petrol.:  A  limestone  (q.  v.),  which  partakes  of 
the  characters  of  a  tufa  (q.  v.). 

tii'-fa  -He,  s.    [Eng.  tuf(a) ;  suff.  -ite  (Petrol.).'] 

Petrol.:  The  same  as  TUFA  (q.  v.). 

tuff  (1),  8.  [Fr.  touffe.)  A  tuft.  (Prov.)  [TUFT 
(1)  «•! 

tuff(2),«.    [TUFA.J 

Petrol,:  An  earthy,  sometimes  fragmentary  de- 
posit, of  volcanic  materials  of  the  most  heterogene- 
ous kind.  Sometimes  the  result  of  the  deposition 
of  ashy  volcanic  matter  by  water  into  which  it  has 


Fabric:  Tufted  taffeta ;  a  shaggy  or  villous  silk 
fabric. 

tuft  (1),  *toft,  Hufft,  s.  [Prop.  tuff,  from  Fr. 
touffe  =  a  tuft;  cf.  Ger.  znpf  =  a  weft  of  hair,  a  tuft, 
a  pigtail ;  Wei.  tn'ff=a  tuft.  Tuft  is  thus  a  deriva- 
tive of  top  (q.  v.).J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  cluster,  a  clump. 

"If  you  will  know  my  house, 
'Tis  at  the  tuft  of  olives,  here  hard  hv." 

Shakesp.:  A*  You  Like  It,  iii.  5. 

(2)  A  collection  of  small  flexible  or  soft  things  in 
a  knot  or  bunch. 

"The  flowers  are  white,  and  stand  in  the  same  manner, 
in  small  tufts  at  the  top  of  the  branches."— Cook:  First 
Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Fig. :  A  young  nobleman,  entered  as  a  student 
at  a  university,  so  called  from  the  tuft  or  gold  tas- 
sel worn  on  the  cap.    ( University  slang.) 

"He  had  rather  a  marked  natural  indifference  to  tufts." 
—Carlyle:  Life  of  Sterling,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Botany: 

*1.  A  head  or  cushion-like  mass  of  flowers,  each 
elevated  on  a  partial  stalk,  and  all  collectively 
forming  a  dense,  roundish  mass. 

2.  A  little  bundle  or  collection  of  leaves,  hairs, 
&c.,  or  anything  similar. 

tuft-hunter,  s.  One  who  courts  the  society  of 
titled  persons ;  one  who  toadies  to  men  of  title. 

tuft-hunting,  s.    The  practice  of  a  tuft-hunter. 
tuft-mockado,  s. 

^  Fabric:  A  mixed  stuff  of  silk  and  wool,  in  imita- 
tion of  tufted  taffeta  or  velvet. 

tuft  (2),  *toft,  8.  [Icel.  topt,  tupt,  toft,  tuft,  tomt 
=  a  green  tuft  or  knoll,  from  tomt,  neut.  of  t6mr  = 
empty  ;  hence,  a  clearing;  Sw.  tomt,  neut.  of  torn  = 
empty.]  [TooM.]  A  knoll,  a  plantation. 

"A  toure  on  a  toft." — Piers  Plowman,  B.  14.     (Prol.) 

*tuft,  v.  t.  &  i.     [TUFT  (1) ,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  separate  into  tufts. 

2.  To  adorn  with  or  as  with  a  tuft  or  tufts. 

3.  To  form  a  tuft  on  ;  to  top. 

"  Sit.  beneath  the  shade 
Of  solemn  oaks,  that  tuft  the  swelling  mounts." 

Thomson. 

4.  To  pass  over,  in,  or  among  the  tufts  of. 

"With  his  hounds 

The  laboring  hunter  tufts  the  thick  unbarbed  grounds 
Where  harbor'd  is  the  hart." 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  13. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grow  in  tufts ;  to  form  a  tuft  or 
tufts. 

*tuf-taf  -f  e-ta,  s.    [TUFFTAFFATT.] 
tuft  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Terr,  c.] 

A.  Aspa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Adorned   with    a    tuft   or  tufts ;  flowering  in 
tufts.     (Milton :  Lycidas,  143.) 

2.  Growing  in  tufts  or  clumps. 

"A  gray  church-tower, 

Whose  battlements  were  screen'd  by  tufted  trees." 
Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

tufted-fabric,  s.  A  fabric  in  which  tufts  are  set, 
as  in  the  old  form  of  Turkish  and  Persian  carpets, 
in  which  tufts  are  set  in  on  the  warp,  and  then 
locked  in  by  the  shooting  of  the  weft  aud  the  cross- 
ing of  the  warps. 

tufted-quail,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  genus  Lophortyx  (q.  v.). 
tufted-umber,  s.    [UMBER.] 

tuft -gr,  s.  [Eng.  tuft,  v.;  -er.]  A  stag-hound 
used  to  drive  the  stag  out  of  cover. 

"The  tufters  are  laid  on  the  line  of  the  second  deer, 
and  the  first  is  left  to  pursue  his  way  unmolested." — 
Field,  Sept.  24,  1887. 

tuft  -Ing,  s.  [TUFT,  r\]  The  finding  of  a  stag  in 
covert. 

"Though  a  promising  youngster,  he  was  not  a  warrant- 
able deer,  and  once  more  the  tufting  process  was  pro- 
ceeded with."— Field,  Sept.  25,  1886. 


g/a— to  tug,  £ogr=a  tow-rope,  from  zug=a  pull,  tug, 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pull  or  draw  with  great  effort  or  with  a  vio' 
lent  strain;  to  haul  or  drag  with  great  labor  and 
force. 

"  Swift  from  his  seat  he  leap'd  upon  the  ground. 
And  tugged  the  weapon  from  the  gushing  wound." 
Pope,  Homer's  Iliad,  y.  148. 

2.  To  pull,  to  pluck. 

S.  To  drag  b'y  means  of  a  steam-tug;  to  tow;  as, 
to  tug  a  vessel  into  port. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  pull  with  great  effort. 

"  For  six  years 
Tug  at  an  oar  i'  th'  gallies." 
Beaum.  t&  Flet.:  Custom  of  the  Country,  ii.  3. 

2.  To  labor,  to  struggle,  to  strive. 

"Heerevpon  insued  cruell  warre,  in  so  much  that  in  the 
end  Venutius  became  enimie  also  to  the  Romans.  But 
first  they  tuggetf  togither  betwixt  themselues."— Holin- 
shed-  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  viii. 

tug,  s.    [Tuo,  t;.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  pull  with  great  effort  or  labor. 

"Downward  by  the  feet  he  drew 
The  trembling  dastard  ;  at  the  (119  he  falls." 

Dryden:  Virgil's  JEneid,  ix.  758. 

2.  A  supreme  effort ;  a  struggle. 

"When  Greeks  joined  Greeks,  then  was  the  tug  of  war." 
Lee:  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  2. 

3.  A  kind  of  carriage  used  for  conveying  timber, 
faggots,  &c. 

4.  Raw  hide,  of  which  in  old  times  plow-traces 
were  frequently  made.    (Scotch.) 

"Thou  was  a  noble  fittie-lan'. 
As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  drawn." 

Burns:  Auld  Farmer  to  his  Auld  Mare. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Harness:  A  trace  by  which  the  draft  animal 
pulls  the  load. 

2.  Naut.:  A  tug-boat  (q.  v.). 

3.  Alining:  The  iron  hoop  of  a  corve  to  which  the 
tackle  is  attached. 

Ifl.  To  hold  one  tug:   To  keep  one  busily  em- 

Sloyed;  to  keep  one  at  work.    (Life  of  A.   Wood, 
uly  18,  1667.) 

*2.  Toholdtug:  To  stand  severe  handling  or  hard 
work. 

3.  Tug  of  war:  A  game  in  which  sides  are  chosen, 
and  both  take  hold  of  a  rope,  each  endeavoring  to 
pull  the  other  over  a  line. 

tug-boat,  s.  A  strongly-built  steamboat,  used 
for  tugging  or  towing  sailing  or  other  vessels ;  a 
steam-tug. 

tug-carrier,  s.  An  attachment  to  the  back  strap 
of  wagon  harness. 

tug-hook,  s.  A  hook  on  the  hame  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  trace. 

tug-Iron,  subst.  The  hook  to  which  a  trace  is 
attached. 

tug-slide,  s.  A  metallic  substitute  for  a  buckle, 
in  which  the  tug  is  adjusted  as  to  length. 

tug -ger,  s.  [Eng.  tug,  v. ;  -er.']  One  who  tugs  or 
pulls  with  great  effort. 

tug  -glng,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Tuo,  «.] 

•tug  -ging-ly1,  adv.   [Eng.  tugging;  -ly.]  With  a 
tug  or  tugs ;  with  laborious  pull- 
ing. 

tu'-I,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Ornith.:  The  Poe-bird  (q.v.). 

nullle,  null-lette  (u  as  w),  s. 
[French tuile,  from  Lat. /cyu/a-a 
tile.] 

Mil.  Antig. :  One  of  the  guard- 
plates  appended  to  the  tasses,  to 
which  they  were  frequently  fast- 
ened by  straps.  They  hung  down, 
and  covered  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh,  and  were  first  introduced  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  V. 

tuil -zle  (z  as  y),  tull  -yle,  s. 
[Prob.  from  O.  Fr.  touiller  =  to 


mix   or   mingle    confusedly.]     A          Tuilles. 
quarrel,  a  broil.     (Scotch.) 

"Na,  if  it  had  been  for  debt,  or  e'en  for  a  bit  tuilzie  wi* 
the  ganger,  the  de'il  o'  Nelly  McCandlish's  tongueshould 
everhae  wranged  him." — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxxii. 


fate,    fat.    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we",    w6t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,     pSt, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     ciib,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian,     a.    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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tu-I-tion,  Hu-i-cy-on,  nu-i-ty-on,  *tu- 
vss-on,  s.  [Fr.  ?uitto?i=protection,  from  Latin 
tuitionem.  accus.  of  tuitio=  protection,  from  tuitus, 
pa.  par.  of  fueor=to  watch,  to  protect.] 

*1.  Defense,  protection,  keeping,  guardianship. 

"Were  appointed,  as  the  king's  nearest  friends,  to  the 
tuitinn  of  his  own  royal  person."—  More.-  Kichard  III., 
p.  36. 

*2.  The  particular  watch  and  care  of  a  tutor  or 
guardian  over  his  pupil  or  ward. 

3.  Instruction;  the  act  or  business  of  teaching 
various  subjects. 

"The  recruits  who  survived  his  severe  tuition  speedily 
became  veterans."—  Xacaultiy :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  XXL 

*tu-l  -tion-ar-y,  a.  [Eng.  tuition;  -ary.~\  Of  or 
pertaining  to  tuition. 

tu  -ko-tu-ko,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.:  Ctenomys  brasiliensis,  a  small  nocturnal 
rodent  about  the  size  of  a  rat,  from  South  America. 
It  is  named  in  imitation  of  its  cry,  which  surprises 
a  stranger  hearing  it  for  the  first  time,  since  the 
animal  is  concealed  in  its  long  burrow.  Its  food 
consists  chiefly  of  the  roots  of  plants,  in  its  search 
for  which  it  drives  long  galleries,  in  some  places 
completely  tunneling  the  ground. 

tu'-la(l),8.  [Hind.]  A  native  cooking-place  in 
India. 

Tu'-la  (2),  s.    [See  def.]    A  town  in  Russia. 

Tula-metal,  «.  An  alloy  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead, 
forming  the  base  of  the  celebrated  Russian  snuff- 
boxes, popularly  called  platinum  boxes. 

tu -la-si,  s.    [ToOLSi.] 

Bot.:  (1)  Basil  [TOOLSI]  ;  (2)  Michelia  champaca. 

tul-bagh  -I-a,  a.  [Named  after  Tulbagh,  a  Dutch 
governor  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Liliacea?,  allied  to  Antnericum, 
with  a  rotate  perianth  and  a  three-valved  capsule, 
with  loculicidal  dehiscence,  and  a  smell  like  garlic. 
Known  species  seven,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
They  are  boiled  in  milk  and  given  in  phthisical 
complaints. 

tulch -an,  tulch  -In  (cfegutteral),s.  [Cf.  Gael. 
&  Ir.  tulach=&  heap.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang.:    (See    extract    under  TULCHAN- 

BI9HOP.) 

2.  Church  Hist.:  A  tulchan-bishop  (q.  v.). 
"Such  bishops  were  called   tnlchans  by  the  people."— 

McCllntock  it  Strong:  Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit.,  i.  576. 

tulcnan-bishop,  a. 

Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  The  name  given  by  the  people 
to  the  bishops  appointed  in  the  Scotch  Church  un- 
der the  Concordat  of  Leith,  A.  D.  1572,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  restoration  of  the  old  hierarchical 
titles  under  the  control  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  men  who  consented  to  take  the  titles  bound 
themselves,  as  the  price  of  their  elevation,  to  re- 
ceive only  a  small  part  of  the  revenues,  the  larger 
portion  going  to  Morton  and  his  colleagues. 

"A  'tulchan'is,  or  rather  was,  for  the  thing  is  long 
since  obsolete,  a  calfskin  stuffed  into  the  rude  simili- 
tude of  a  calf— similar  enough  to  deceive  the  imperfect 
perceptive  organs  of  a  cow.  At  milking  time  the  tulchan, 
with  head  duly  bent,  was  set  as  if  to  suck;  the  fond  cow, 
looking  round,  fancied  that  her  calf  was  busy,  and  that 
all  was  right,  and  so  gave  her  milk  freely,  which  the  cun- 
ning maid  was  straining  in  white  abundance  into  her  pail 
ttll  the  while.  The  Scotch  milkmaids  in  those  days  cried, 
•Where  is  the  tulchan?  is  the  tulchan  ready?1  Soofthe 
bishops.  Scotch  lairds  were  eager  enough  to  milk  the 
Church  lands  and  tithes,  to  get  rents  out  of  them  freely, 
which  was  not  always  easy.  They  were  glad  to  construct 
a  form  of  bishops  to  please  the  King  and  Church,  and 
make  the  milk  come  without  disturbance.  The  reader 
now  knows  what  a  tulchan-bishop  was.  A  piecepf  mechan- 
ism constructed  not  without  difficulty,  in  Parliament  and 
King's  Council,  among  the  Scots,  and  torn  asunder  after- 
ward with  drettdful  clamor,  and  scattered  to  the  four 
winds,  so  soon  as  the  cow  became  awake  to  it!  "—Carlule: 
Cromwell,  i.  36. 

tu  -16,  s.    [See  def.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  the  Mexican  Spaniards 
in  California  to  Scirpus  I(icw<tris,tb0  Club-rush  or 
Bulrush,  which  grows  abundantly  in  certain  places 
in  the  country ;  twolakes  in  Upper  California  being 
called,  in  consequence,  the  Tule  Lakes.  In  addition 
to  its  uses,  mentioned  in  the  article  Scirpus  (q.  v.), 
it  lias  been  employed  as  a  material  for  paper-mak- 
ing. 

tu -lip,  *tu -11-pan,  s.  [Fr.  tulipe;  Ital.  tulip- 
ano;  Turk,  tulbend,  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of 
ditlbend=a  turban  ;Pers.  dulband,  which  Skeatcon- 
sidors  to  be  from  Hindustanee ;  Sp.  tulipa=a  small 
tulip,  tulipan—a.  tulip;  Port,  tulipa.  So  named 
because  the  gay  colors  and  the  form  of  a  tulip  sug- 
gest those  of  some  turbans. 

1.  Bot.:  The  genus  Tulipa,  and  spec.  Tulipa  ges- 
neriana,  the  Garden  Tulip.  Stem  smooth  and  one- 
flowered,  petals  and  filaments  also  smooth  ;  flower 
erect,  the  lobes  of  the  stigma  decurrent  and  deeply 
divided,  the  leaves  ovate,  lanceolate,  glaucous  and 
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smooth.  It  was  brought  in  seed  from  the  Levant 
to  Augsburg  in  155'.!.  There  the  same  year  GesniT 
saw,  described,  and  figured  it;  soon  after  which  it 
was  cultivated  throughout  Germany.  When  it 
reached  Holland,  the  future  seat  of  tin' Tulip;  >mania 
(q.  v.),  is  unknown.  It  was  introduced  in  to  England 
from  Vienna  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cent- 
ury. It  was  probably  imported  into  this  country 
from  Holland.  Tulips  flourish  best  in  rich  loam 
and  sand.  More  than  a  thousand  varieties  are 
known,  and  others  are  being  obtained  at  intervals 
from  seed.  The  most  valuable  kinds  should  bo 
taken  up  after  they  have  ceased  flowering,  and 
dried  and  kept  till,  autumn,  when  thoy  should  be 
replanted.  They  require  protection  against  contin- 
ued rain  or  hard  frost,  which  are  apt  to  make 
them  rot. 

|2.  Gunnery:  The  increase  of  thickness  at  the 
muzzle  of  a  gun.  Only  occasionally  found  in  mod- 
ern breechloaders. 

tulip-ear, «.  An  upright  or  prick  oar  in  doga. 
(VeroShaw.) 

tulip-tree,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Liriodendron   tulipifera.    The   superficial  re- 
semblance to  a  tulip  is  in  the  flowers,  though  in 
height  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two,  the 
tulip  tree  being  140  feet  high  in  America,  and  fifty 
to  a  hundred  when  grown,  as  it  sometimes  is,  in 
parks.    [See  illustration  under  ABBOTT.] 

2.  Paritium  elatum. 

tulip-wood, «. 

Bot.  <ft  Comm. :  The  wood  of  Physocalymma  flori- 
bunda. 

tu-llp-a,  s.    [T0LIP.] 

Bot. :  Tulip ;  the  typical  genus  of  Tulipew.  Bulb 
of  few  thick  convolute  scales ;  leaves  radical  and 
cauline,  the  lower  ones  sheathing ;  flowers  usually 
solitary,  rarely  two  on  each  stem;  perianth  cam- 
panulate,  of  six  segments,  without  a  nactariferous 
depression  ;  stamens  six ;  anthers  fixed  by  the  base, 
erect,  mobile,  linear,  bursting  inward;  stigmas 
sessile,  three-lobed ;  ovary  trigonous ;  fruit  cap- 
sular,  seeds  many.  Known  species  twenty,  from 
Europe  and  the  North  and  West  of  Asia.  It  is 
naturalized  in  Scotland,  and  is  indigenous  in  South- 
ern Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  France.  It 
has  a  one-flowered,  somewhat  drooping  stem ;  the 
leaves  of  the  perianth  ovate,  fragrant,  acuminate, 
bearded  at  the  extremity;  the  flowers  yellow;  the 
stamens  hoary  at  the  base,  the  stigma  obtuse.  It 
increases  by  throwing  out  a  long,  slim  fiber  from 
its  root,  at  the  extremity  of  which  a  bulb  and,  in 
due  time,  a  fresh  flower  appears.  T.  gemerlana  is 
theGardenTulip.  [TULIP.]  T.  oculus-solis.theAgen 
Tulip,  so  called  from  Agen  in  France,  where  it 
grows,  has  large  and  bell-shaped  flowers  of  a  fine 
scarlet  color,  each  petal  marked  at  its  base  with  a 
broad  black  and  yellow  spot.  It  is  wild  in  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  &c.  T.suaveolens,  the  Early  Dwarf 
or  Van  Thol  Tulip,  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe, 
blooming  in  March  and  April,  T.  celsiana,  the 
Small  Yellow,  and  T.  biflora,  the  Two-flowered 
Yellow  Tulip,  the  latter  with  fragrant  flowers,  are 
wild  near  the  Volga,  &c.  T.  clusiana  is  the  Rod 
and  White  Italian  Tulip.  The  bulbs  of  T.  stellata, 
growing  in  the  Himalayas,  the  Salt  Range,  &c.,  are 
eaten. 

tu-ll-pa  -56-88,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tulip(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Botany :  *(1)  The  order  Liliaceee  (q.  v.) ;  *(2)  the 
tribe  Tulipe»  (q.  v.). 

*tfi  -H-pant,  8.      [TUBBAN.] 

tu-llp  -S-89,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  tulip(a);  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -fee.  ] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Liliaceae  (De  Candolle,  Lindley, 
tftc.),  merged  by  Sir  J.  Hooker  in  Lilieee. 

*tu  -lip  1st,  s.  [Eng.  tulip;  -ist.]  A  cultivator 
of  tulips.  (Browtie:  Urne  Buriall.  Ep.  Ded.) 

tu-lIp-6-ma  -nl-a,  tu'-lip-ma-n? ,  s.  [English 
tulip;  oconnect.,  and  mania  (q.  v.).]  An  extrava- 
gant passion  for  the  possession  of  tulips  or  tulip- 
bulbs.  Tulips  were  introduced  into  Holland  late 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  soil  and  climate 
being  favorable,  their  cultivation  formed  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  industry,  and  the  plants  became 
more  and  more  in  request  as  they  increased  in 
variety  and  beauty.  The  Dutch  merchants  there- 
fore made  the  purchase  and  sale  of  these  bulbs  a 
part  of  their  regular  trade,  and  supplied  other 
European  nations  with  their  importations.  What 
was  at  first  a  legitimate  trade  afterward  developed 
into  the  wildest  speculation,  which  rose  to  its  great- 
est height  between  1634  and  1637.  For  a  single  bulb 
of  the  species  Semper  Augustus,  13,000  florins,  about 
$5,200  were  once  paid,  and  for  three,  30,001)  florins, 
about  $12,000  and  equally  extravagant  sums  for 
other  kinds.  Men  then  dealt  in  bulbs  as  they  do  now 
in  stocks  and  shares.  At  length  the  fictitious  trade 
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collapsed.  Many  persons  who  had  suffered  ruinous 
losses  broke  their  contracts ;  confidence  in  the  ulti- 
mate realization  of  the  money  which  the  bulbs  were 
supposed  to  represent  then  vanished,  and  rain 
spread  far  and  wide. 

tu-Hp-6-ma  -nl-ac,  s.  [Eng.  tulip;  o  connect., 
and  maniac.]  One  who  is  affected  with  tulipomauia 
(q.v.). 

tulle,  s.    [Fr.] 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  thin,  open  silk  net,  originally 
manufactured  at  Tulle  in  France,  in  narrow  strip*. 
and  much  used  for  ladies'  head-dresses,  collars,  &c. 

'tulle,  *tull,  v.  t.    [ToLE.]    To  entice,  to  allure. 

*Tfir-lI-an,  adj.  [Seedef.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  the  celebrated  Roman  ora- 
tor; Ciceronian. 

tiil-H-bie,  s.    [North  American  Indian.] 

Ichthy. :  Coregonus  artedi,  a  freshwater  fish  of 
the  Northwestern  States. 

Till    ly,  s.    [Seedef.] 

Geog. :  A  township  in  the  State  of  New  York  on 
Onondaga  Creek. 

Tully-limestone, «. 

Geol. :  A  limestone  of  Middle  Devonian  age,  de- 
veloped at  Tully. 

tu-l8s  -t6-ma,  s.  [Gr.  tylos=a.  knot  or  callus, 
and  stoma=thn  mouth.] 

Bot. :  AgenusofTrichogastres.  Puff-balls,  with 
the  peridium  paper-like,  distinct  from  the  stem, 
which  is  tall.  At  first  covered  with  a  scaly  or 
powdery  coat  or  veil  which  soon  falls  away ;  then 
an  orifice  gives  egress  to  the  spores.  Species  few. 

tu-lu-cu -nln,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  tulucun(a);  -in 
(Chem.).} 

Chem. :  CaoHuO^  A  bitter  substance  extracted 
from  the  bark  of  Carapa  tulucuna  by  alcohol.  A 
light  yellow,  amorphous  resinous  mass,  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  chloro- 
form, insoluble  in  ether.  Turned  blue  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  by  oxalic,  tartaric,  and  citric 
acids  when  heated, 

tiir-war,  s.    [Hind.]    The  East  Indian  saber. 

"It  cannot  be  much  more  difficult  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  an  Arab's  spear,  a  Zulu's  assegai,  or  a  Pathan'a 
tultoar." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tum, «.    [Native  name.] 

Bot.:  A  kind  of  mastic  obtained  from  PMacia 
atlantica,  an  apetalous  tree  ten  feet  high  growing 
in  Barbary. 

*tumbe,  *tombe,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  tumbian.']  [TUM- 
BLE, v.]  To  tumble.  (Trevisa,  iv.  365.) 

tum'-bek-I,  «.    [TOUMBEKI.] 

tum'-ble,  nom-ble,  *tum-bel,  r. «.  &  t.  [\  freq. 
from  Mid.  Eng.  tumbe.  tombe.  from  A.  S.  tumbian= 
to  tumble,  to  turn  heels  over  head  ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
tuimelen=ta  tumble;  O.  Dut.  tumelen,  tommelen; 
Ger.  taumeln,  tummeln=tr>  stagger,  to  reel;  Dan. 
tumle;  Sw.  tumla=tn  tumble.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  roll  about  by  turning  one  way  and  the  other ; 
to  toss,  to  roll ;  to  pitch  about. 

"  Hedgehogs  which 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  barefoot  way." 

Shakesjt.:  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  lose  footing  or  support,  and    fall    to  the 
ground ;   to  be  thrown  down ;  to  come  down  sud- 
denly and  violently. 

"  He,  tumbling  down  on  ground, 
Breathed  out  his  ghost."      Spenaer:  F.  Q.  II.,  viii.  65. 

3.  To  play  mountebank  tricks,  by  various  move- 
ments and  contortions  of  the  body. 

4.  To  move,  pass,  or  go  roughly. 

"  We  are  also  in  the  way,  that  came  tumbling  over  the 
wall." — Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

5.  To  understand,  to  comprehend.    (Slang.) 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  fall;  to  throw  down  ;  to  hurl. 
"They    began    to  assail  him   fron>  behind,    tumbling 

down  and  throwing  mighty  stones  upon  his  head  and 
neck."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  165. 

2.  To  turn  over;  to  turn  and  throw  about,  as  for 
examination  or  search. 

"They  tumbled  a_ll  their  little  quivers  o'er, 
To  chuse  propitious  shafts."  Prior. 

3.  To  overthrow ;  to  throw  down ;  to  cast  down  ; 
to  make  to  totter  and  fall. 

"  He  whose  nod 
Has  tumbled  feebler  despots  from  their  sway." 

Baron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  52. 

4.  To  toss.    (Shakesp. :  Pericles.    Prol.) ' 

5.  To  throw  into  disorder ;  to  disturb,  to  rumple  ; 
as,  to  tumble  a  bed. 

*6.  To  disturb. 

"They  were  greatly  tumbled  up  and  down  in  their- 
minds." — Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 


boll,    bfiy;     p6ut,    jowl;    oat,    jell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    Jem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenopbon,    e$ist.   ph  =  £. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -aion  =  shun;      -»ion,      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -hie,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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7.  To  throw  by  chance  or  violence. 
•f  1.  To  tumble  home;  Said  of  a  ship's  aides  when 
they  incline  in  above  the  extreme  breadth. 

2.  To  tumble  in : 

(1)  To  go  to  bed.     (Sl<my.) 
t-)  The  same  as  To  tumlfle  home  (q.v.). 
(.3)  Carp. :  To  fit,  as  a  piece  of  timber,  into  other 
work. 

3.  To  tumble  to:  To  understand.    (Slang.) 

turn -ble,  «-   [TUMBLE,  r.]  A  fall;  a  rolling  over. 
"The  play  was  to  a  great  extent  affected  thereby,  and 
Ju tables  were  frequent."—  Field,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

tumble-bug,  tumble-dung,  s, 

Entom.:  A  popular  name  for  any  beetle  of  the 
family  Scarabaeidae,  which,  after  enveloping  its 
eggs  in  dung,  rolls  the  mass  thus  formed  to  a  hole 
in  which  to  cover  it  up ;  specifically  applied  to 
Coprobius  volvens. 

tumble-down,  a.  In  a  falling  state;  ruinous, 
dilapidated.  (Colloq.) 

"  They  came  so  low  us  to  live  in  a  tumble-down  old  house 
at  Peck  ham." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

tumble-home,  s. 

Naut.:  The  part  of  a  ship  which  falls  inward 
above  the  extreme  breadth. 

*tum-ble-f  I-ca  -tion,  s.  [English i  tumble ;  suff. 
-fication.]  The  act  of  tumbling,  tossing,  or  rolling 
about. 

"A  heavy  rolling  boat,  through  which  we  are  carried  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours,  ceases  to  be  the  sickening  tumblefleation  which  the 
most  seasoned  amongst  us  would'find  it  in  a  full-rigged 
ship,  with  her  courses  hauled  up."— -London  Unity  Tele- 
.yraph. 

turn  -bier,  ».    [Eng.  tumbl(e),  v. ;  -er.J 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  tumbles ;  one  who  performs  the  tricks 
of  a  mountebank,  such  as   turning   somersaults, 
walking  on  the  hands,  or  the  like. 

"An  uncouth  feat  exhibit,  and  are  gone, 
Heels  over  head,  like  tumblers  on  a  stage.' 

Wordsworth,:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

2.  A  drin king-glass  of    a  cylindrical  form,  or  of 
the  form  of  the  frustum  of  an  inverted  cone;   so 
called,  because  formerly,  from  its  base  ending  in  a 
point,  it  could  not  be  set  down  until  completely 
empty  of  liquor. 

"Mr.  Stiggins,  walking  softly  across  the  room  to  a 
•well-remembered  shelf  in  one  corner,  took  down  a  tum~ 
bier,  and  with  great  deliberation  put  four  lumps  of  sugar 
"in  it." — Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  lii. 

3.  The  contents  of  such  a  glass. 

4.  A  variety  of  pigeon,  so  called  from  its  habit  of 
tumbling  or  turning  over  in  flight.    It  is  a  short- 
bodied   pigeon,   of  a  plain  color,  black,   blue,  or 
white. 

"The  little  tumbler  flashing  downward  in  the  sunlight 
is  something  to  watch  and  admire."— London  Daily  Tele- 
•graph. 

*5.  A  variety  of  dog,  so  called  from  its  habit  of 
tumbling  before  it  attacks  its  prey.  It  was  formerly 
employed  for  catching  rabbits. 

"The  tumbler  and  lurcher  oupht  to  be  reckoned  by 
themselves." — Swan:  Speculum  Mitndi,  ch.  ix.,  §  1. 

*6.  A  tumbrel  (q.  y.). 

7.  One  of  the  religious  sect  known  as  German 
Baptists  or  Bunkers  (q.  v.). 

"They  are  also  called  Tumblers  from  their  mode  of 
baptism,  which  is  by  putting  the  person  whilst  kneeling 
head  first  under  water." — Ripley  <£•  Dana:  Amer.  Cyclop., 
vi.  316. 

8.  A  popular  name  for  the  larvee  of  the  Culicidse. 

"They  are  .  .  .  called  tumblers  from  the  manner  in 
•which  they  roll  over  and  over  in  the  water  by  means  of 
the  fin-like  paddles  at  the  end  of  the  tail."— Rivley  <t 
D»ina,  Amer.  Cyclop.,  viii.  51. 

*9.  (PL):  A  band  of  roy^terers  in  the  early  part 
-of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  delighted  in  offer- 
ing insults  to  unprotected  women. 

"A  third  sort  are  the  tumbler*,  whose  office  it  is  to  set 
women  on  their  heads."—  Steele:  Spectator,  No.  324. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Found.:  A  vertically  rotating  case  for  clcan- 
dng  castings  placed  within  it. 

2.  Locksmith.:  A  latch  engaging  within  a  notch 
in  a  lock  bolt,  or  otherwise  opposing  its  motion 
until  it  is  lifted  or  arranged  by  the  key,  so  as  to 
remove  the  obstacle. 

3.  Firearms:  The  piece  in  the  interior  of  a  gun- 
lock  by  which  the  mainspring  acts  on  the  hammer, 
causing  it  to  fall  and  explode  the  cap. 

4.  Xaut . :  One  of  the  movable  pins  with  which 
the  cathead-stopper  and  •hank-painter  are  respect- 
ively engaged.     $y  the  coincident  movement  of  the 
pins,  the  ends  of  the  anchor,  which  are  suspended 
irom  the  cathead  and  nan-davit  respectively,  are 
simultaneously  freed.  . 


tumbler-punch,  s. 

Firearms:  A  small  two-bladed  punch  used  for 
pushing  the  arbor  of  the  tumbler,  the  band-springs, 
&c.,  from  their  seats,  in  taking  a  gun  apart. 

turn  -bler-f ul,  s.  [English  rumMer;  -/uKO-l  As 
much  as  a  tumbler  will  hold ;  a  quantity  sufficient 
to  fill  a  tumbler. 

*tiim  -ble-ster,  s.  [Eng.  tumble;  suff.  -sfer.]  A 
female  tumbler. 

turn  -bllng,  *tom-blinge,  *tum  bel  ynge,  pr. 
par.  ora.  [TUMBLE,  r.J 

tumbling-bay,  «. 

Hydraul.:  A  weir  or  fall  in  a  canal. 

tumbling-bob,  s.  A  counterpoise  weight  of  an 
arm  to  cause  it  to  react  by  gravity  when  the  lifting 
lever  is  withdrawn. 

tumbling-box,  s.  The  same  as  RUMBLE,  s.  5. 
(q.v.). 

tumbling-home,  a. 

Shipbuild.:  Said  of  the  sides  of  a  vessel  when 

ey  lean  in. 

tumbling- nei;,  s.    A  trammel-net  (q.  v.)* 

tumbling-shaft,  s.    A  cam-shaft  (q.  v.). 

tum-brel,  turn  -bril,  *tum-brell,  *tun-brell, 
subst.  [O.  Fr,  tumbrel^  tumberel,totnberel;  French 
tombereau,  lit.  =  a  tumble-cart,  a  two-wheeled  cart 
which  could  be  tumbled  over  or  overturned  to  de- 
posit the  manure  with  which  it  was  laden,  from 
tomber=to  fall.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  ducking-stool  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  dung-cart ;  a  sort  of  low  carriage  with  two 
wheels,    used  in    farm-work.     (Dryden:  Cock  and 
Fox,  251.) 

3.  A  large  pillow  cage  or  rack  for  feeding  sheep  in 
the  winter.     (Prov.) 

4.  The  cart  in  which  the  victims  of  the  guillotine 
were  carried  to  execution  iu  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

"Paul  endeavored  to  prove  his  devotion,  like  Landry  in 
The  Dead  Heart,  by  taking  another  man'*)  place  upon  the 
tumbril  about  to  start  for  the  guillotine."— Referee,  May  1, 
1887. 

II.  Ordn.:  A  covered  cart  for  containing  ammu- 
nition and  tools  for  mining  and  sapping. 

tu-me-f  ac  -tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  tumefactio,  f rom 
Lat.  tumefactmt,  pa.  par.  of  tumefacio=to  make 
tumid,  to  swell.  ]  [TUMEFY.]  The  act  or  process  of 
swelling  or  rising  into  a  tumor;  a  tumor,  a  swell- 
ing. 

"The  common  signs  and  effects  of  weak  fibers,  are  pale- 
ness, a  weak  pulse,  tumefactions  in.  the  whole  body."  — 
Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments,  ch.  vi. 

*tu'-me-f  y,  v.  t.  &  i,  [Fr.  tumtfier,  from  Latin 
tumefacio—to  make  tumid,  to  cause  to  swell :  tumeo 
=  to  swell,  and/acio=to  make.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  swell;  to  cause  to  swell  or  become 
tumid, 

"I  applied  three  small  causticks  triangular  about  the 
tumefied  joint." — Wiseman.-  Surgery. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  swell ;  to  rise  in  a  tumor. 
*tu-mes -$ense,  s.    [Lat.  fumescens,  pr.  par.  of 

tumesco,  incept,  from  /u»ieo=to  swell. ]    The  state 
or  process  of  growing  tumid ;  tumefaction. 

tii  -mid,  a.    [Lat.  tumiduf,  from  tumeo= to  swell; 
from  the  same  root  come  tuber,  protuberant^  tumor  ^ 
tumult,  &c. ;  Fr.  tumide ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  tumido.] 
1.  Being  swollen,  enlarged, or  distended;  swollen. 
*2.  Protuberant;  rising  above  the  level. 

"Their  tops  ascend  the  sky 
So  high  asHenv  n  the  tumid  hills." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  Tii.  288. 

3.  Swollen  in  sound,  pompous  ;  bombastic,  turgid. 
'•  Shall  gentle  Coleridge  pass  unnoticed  here, 
To  turgid  ode  and  tumid  stanza  dear  T" 

Byron;  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Keviewers. 

tu-mld'-I-t?,  s.  [Enff.tomfcZ.'-tty.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  tumid  ;  a  swollen  state. 

tu'-mld-iy,  adv.  [Eng. tumid;  -ly.~\  In  a  tumid 
manner  or  form. 

tu  -mid-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  tumid;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tumid  or  swollen  ;  tumid- 
ity. 

turn  -malf},  subst.  [Perhaps  a  corrupt,  of  Latin 
tumulus=&  heap.] 

Mining:  A  great  quantity,  a  heap,  as  of  waste. 

tu  -m5r,  tu  -m8ur,  s.  [Fr.  tumeur,  from  Lat. 
tumorem,  accus.  of  tumor— &  swelling,  from  tumeo— 
to  swell;  Sp.  tumor;  Ital.  tumore.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  swell  or  rise,  as  of  water. 

"One  tumor  drown'd  another,  billows  strove 
Tooutswell  ambition,  water  air  outdrove." 

BenJonson.-  Masques  at  Court. 


2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"On  the  round  bunch  the  bloody  tumors  rise." 

Pop?;  Haiiirr'a  llitid,  ii. 

*3.  Affected  pomp;  bombast  in  language;  tumid 
or  turgid  language  or  expression. 

II.  Surg. :  Any  morbid  parasitic  growth,  gener- 
ally, though  not  always,  attended  by  swelling. 
Tumors  are  primarily  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
first  innocent,  including  non-malignant,  solid, 
benign,  or  sarcomatous,  and  the  second  malignant 
growths.  Tumors  of  the  first  type  occur  in  compara- 
tively few  tissues,  and  do  not  alter  the  adjacent 
parts  unless  the  tumor  produces  pressure  ant!  par- 
tial inflammation;  they  have  no  tendency  to  ulcer- 
ate or  slough,  and,  if  extirpated  by  a  surgical 
Operation*  they  do  not  grow  again.  They  vary  con- 
siderably in  structure,  being  fatty,  cellular,  fibrous, 
fibroid  or  tendinous,  encysted,  vascular,  cartilagi- 
nous, osseous,  or  fibre-cartilaginous.  Fatty  and 
cartilaginous  tumors  often  reach  a  size  so  large 
that  they  weigh  many  pounds.  They  should  be 
excised  while  yet  they  are  small.  A  tumor  of  the 
second  type,  ou  the  contrary,  may  arise  in  almost 
any  part  of  the  body,  although  some  parts  are  more 
liable  than  others  to  attacks.  They  tend  to  propa- 
gate their  morbid  action  to  the  adjacentparts,  or,  by 
means  of  the  blood,  even  to  spots  remote  from  their 
formative  seat;  they  go  on  to  ulcerate  or  slough, 
andj  when  extirpatea  by  surgical  operation,  grow 
again,  either  at  the  original  or  some  other  place. 
The  cancer  and  tubercle  are  leading  types  of  malig- 
nant tumors.  A  third  type  of  tumor,  the  semi- 
malignant,  is  intermediate  between  the  first  two, 
and  includes  some  forms  of  sarcomic  and  of 
melanotic  tumor,  the  painful  subcutaneous  tumor 
or  tubercle,  nsevi,  polypi,  &c.  Molanosis  is  com- 
moner in  horses  than  in  the  human  subject,  and 
chiefly  in  white  or  gray  horses.  Various  tumore  are 
interthoracic,  affecting  the  heart,  the  hings,  <fcc. 
There  are  also  tumors  of  the  brain,  of  the  liver,  the 
rectum,  &c. ;  and  i  n  women  the  uterus  and  the  vagina 
are  specially  liable  to  be  affected  with  tumor. 

*tu  -m5red,  *tu -m5ured,  a.  [English  tumor; 
•ed,]  Distended,  swollen,  tumid. 

"Such  an  one  seldom  unbuttons  his  tnmored  breast,  but 
when  he  finds  none  to  oppose  the  bigness  of  his  looks  and 
tongue."— Junius:  Sin  Stigmatized,  p.  60. 

*tu  -mor-ous,  *tu  -m5ur-ous,  a.    [Eng.  tumor; 

1.  Swelling,  protuberant,  swollen,  tumid. 
"To  ease  the  anguish  of  her  t  timorous  spleen." 

J)rayttt)i:  Barom?  Wars,  iiL 

2.  Vainly  pompous,  bombastic,  tumid. 

"These  styles  vary;  for  that  which  is  high  and  lofty, 
declaring  excellent  matter,  becomes  vast  and  t  timorous." 
— Ben  Jonson. 

tump,  s.  [Welsh  fwmp=a  round  mass,  a  hillock, 
akin  to  Lat.  tumulus- a  mound,  a  heap ;  Eng.  tomb.] 
A  little  hillock.  (Prov.) 

"Huge  uncut  stones  were  .  .  .  covered  over  with 
earth  or  smaller  stones  so  an  to  make  a  tump  or  barrow." 
— E.  A.  Freeman:  Old.  Eng.  Hist.,  ch.  i. 

tump  (l),r.  t.    [TUMP,*.] 

Hort.:  To  form  a  mass  of  earth  ora  hillock  round, 
as  round  a  plant ;  as,  to  tump  teasel. 

tump  (2),ri.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  Indian.] 
To  draw,  as  a  deer  or  other  animal,  home  after  it 
has  been  killed. 

tump-line,  s.  A  head-strap  by  which  a  porter 
steadies  a  pack  carried  on  the  shoulders  and  back. 

turn  -turn,  s.  [Native  word.]  A  favorite  dish  in 
the  West  Indies,  made  by  beating  the  boiled  plan- 
tain quite  soft  in  a  wooden  mortar.  It  is  eaten 
like  a  potato-pudding,  or  made  into  round  cakes 
and  fried. 

*tu  -mu-lar,  *tu  -mu-lar-jf,  a.  [Lat.  tumulus 
=  a  heap.]  Consisting  in  a  heap;  formed  or  being 
in  a  heap  or  hillock. 

*tu'-mu-late,  r.  (.  &  i.  [Lat.  tumulatus^  pa.  par. 
of  tuniulo=to  cover  with  a  mound,  to  bury;  tumu- 
lus=a  mound,  a  heap.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  cover  with  a  mound  ;  to  bury. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  swell. 

*'His  heart  begins  to  rise,  and  his  passions  to  tumitlate 
and  ferment  into  a  storm."—  Wilkin*:  Natural  Religion, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  xvii. 

*tu-mu-los'-I-tyS  s.  [TUMULOUS.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  tumulous.  • 

*tu  -mu-lous,  *tu  -mu-16se,a.  [Lat.  tumulosu*, 
from  tumulus=&  heap,  a  mound.]  Full  of  mounds 
or  hills.  (Bailey.) 

*tu  -mult,  *tu-multe.  s.  [French  tumulte,  from 
Lat.  fumuffum,  accus.  of  /wmte//ux=a  ri-stk'ss  swell- 
ing, a  tumult,  from  tumeo=to  swell;  Sp.,  Port.  & 
Ital.  tumulto.]  [TUMip.] 

1.  The  commotion,  disturbance,  or  agitation  of  a 
multitude,  generally  accompanied  with  great  noise, 
uproar,  and  confusion  of  voices ;  an  uproar. 

"The  debates  were  all  rant  and  tumult."— Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xit 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    h5r,    the"re;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
-or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur.     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


tumult 
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tune 


,.it    Not  improbably  some  traces  of  it  linger  in  civilized 
*ta-mult,  v.i.    [TuMi'LT, «.]    To  make  a  tumult    communities  in   the  practice   of  throwing  earth 
or  disturbance ;  to  be  in  a  great  com  upon  the  coffin  at  a  funeral.    In  size  tumuli  vary 

"  Why  do  the  Gentiles  tumult,  and  the  nations 

Muse  a  vain  thing."— Milton .-  Psalm  ii. 
*tu'-mult-er,  «.    [Eng.  tumult;  -er.]     One  who 
raises  or  takes  part  in  a  tumult. 


tun-a-ble,  tune -a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  tune:  -«i-l<-.\ 

1.  Capable  of  being  put  iu  tune  or  made  harmoni- 

2.  Harmonious,  musical,  cheerful,  melodious. 
"  The  breeze,  that  murmurs  through  yon  canes, 

Enchants  the  ear  with  tunable  delight." 

Grainger:  Sugar-Cane,  ill. 

*tun -a-ble-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  tunable;  -menu.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tunable;  harmony;  Bar- 
moniousuess ;  melodiousness. 

*tun  -a-hlf ,  adv.   [English  tunab(le] ;;  -ly.~\   In  a 


I  manner;  tur-    gea    (Xen.:   Anab.   IV.    vii.   25).     At  Upsala,    in  tunable  manner;  harmoniously,  melodiously. 

Sweden,  there  are  three  largo  and  high  tumuli  close  "In  summer  he  [merle  or  blackbird]  singeth  cleare 

na  tumultuarllv,     together  popularlysupposedtobethe  burial-places  and  tunabla,  in  winter  he  stutteth  and  stammereth.   —  P. 

"  -*• 


In  a  tumultuary  or  disorderly  manner ;  tur-  gea 
bulently. 

"Arius  behaved  himself  soseditiously  and  tumultuaruy,  together,  popu....,,  „..,.. . 

that  the  Nicene  fathers  procured  »  temporary  decree  for  of  Odin,  Thor,  and  Freya.     Most  of  the  tumuli  in    Holland:  Pltnu,  bk.  *.,  en.  xrn. 

his  relegation."  —  lip.  Taylor:   Liberty  of  Prophesying.  Scandinavia,  where  they  are  extremely  numerous,       Tun'-brldfce,  «.    [See  def.]    The  name  of  a  town 

(Ep.  Ded.)  consistof  large  mounds,  in  which  there  is  a  passage    fa  Kent,  England. 

/ ,-  leading  into  a  central  chamber,  round  the  sides  of       „      hrldee-wa: 


„      .        .  ine0chamSrlor^ultra7e"foun7thebonesora"sTes  Tunbridge  Wells  Band, .. 

*tu-mul-tu-ar-y,  adj.    [Fr.  tumultucure,  from  of  the  dead,  or,  possibly,  of  the  victims  of  funeral  Qeoi  •  The  uppermost  beds  of  the  Hastings  sand. 

at.  tumultuarius,  from  tumultws=&  tumult.]  sacrifice  (Horn.:  II.  xxiii.  175,  Pans.,  iv.  2.  Herod.,  They  are  from  160  to  380  feet  thick,  and  maybe 

1.  Disorderly,  turbulent.  jv.  71,  Cces.:  de  Bella  Oal.,  iv.  19),  together  with  divided  into  an  Upper  and  Lower  Tunbridge  Wells 


u.u^^.,i  greater  in  dimensions,    in  most  mac  nave    consisting T 

"That  in  the  sound  the  contiguous  air  receives  many    boon  examined  there  have  been  found  the  bones  of    They  are  frozen  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
etrokes  from  the  particles  of  the  liquor,  seems  probable     tho  dead  &nd  artjcle3  of  use  an(J  ornamentation, 
by  the  sudden  and  eager  tumultuation  of  its  parts.   —    The  Anthropological  Department  of   the  World's 

Columbian  Exposition,  held  in  Chicago  in  1893,  con- 

tu-mul  -tu-ous,  a.    [Fr.  tumultueux,  from  Lat.    tained  a  very  complete  exhibit  of  these  relics  of  an 
tumultuosus,  from  tumultus=&  tumult  (q.  v.).] 
1.  Full  of  tumult,  disorder,  or  confusion ;  dis 


[Fr.  fon=a  tune  or  sound,  from  Lat. 
;.  of  tomu=a  sound,  from  (ir.  tono»=- 
a  tone  (q.  v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  A  sound,  a  tone. 
Nor  are  mineears  with  thy  tongue's  tune  delighted." 


tun,  'tonne,  *tunne,  s.    [A.  S.  tunne= a  barrel; 


"  The  Trojans  rush  tumultuous  to  the  war." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  iv.  253. 

*4.  Agitated,  disturbed,  as  by  passion  or  the  like. 
"  His  dire  attempt,  which  nigh  the  birth 
Now  rolling,  boils  in  his  tumultuous  breast." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  16. 
5.  Turbulent,  violent. 
"Furiously  running   in    upon    him    with 
•peech,  he  violently  caught  from  his  head  hi- 
SBbles."—  Knolles:  Hist.  Turkes. 

•tumultuous-petitioning,  a. 


"And  ever  sith  hath  so  the  tappe  yronne. 
Til  that  almost  all  empty  is  the  tonne." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,891. 

2.  Hence,  a  certain  measure  or  quantity,  such  as 
might  bo  contained  in  such  a  vessel,  as  the  old 
English  tun  of  wine,  which  contained  four  hogs- 


not  been  used  since  17. 
*3.  A  ton  weight  of  2,240  pounds. 


key-; 

concert  with  other  instruments. 

"  Out  of  tune,  out  of  tune  on  the  strings." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  iv.  2. 

4.  Hence,  harmony,  concord. 

"  A  continual  parliament  I  thought  would  but  keep  the 
common  weal  in  tune,  by  preserving  laws  in  their  due  ex- 
ecution and  vigour." — King  Charles. 

5.  Frame  of   mind;  mood;  temper,  for  the  time 
being;  hence,  to  be  in  tune=to  be  iu  the  right  dis- 
position, mood,  or  temper. 

It  is  not  the  walking  merely,  it  is  keeping  yourself  i» 


»3.  A  ton  weignt  ot  z,24u  POUIIUB.  -•--    ",u  >'     H,,,.™,  ,/„*«.  r,,,<,<-ti,,i   u  248 

En<,.  Law :  The  offense  of  stirring  up  tumult  or       4.  A  certain  quantity  of  timber,  consisting  of  forty    '«»«  «°r  "  *«|k-  - 
riot  under  tho  pretense  of  petitioning.  solid  feet  if  round,  or  fifty-four  feet  if  square.  II.  Technically : 


,  adv.  [Eng.  tumultuous;  -ly.'] 
In  a  tumultuous,  disorderly,  or  turbulent  manner  ; 
with  tumult  and  disorder. 

"[They]  tread  tnmultuously  their  mystic  dance." 

Pitt:  Callimachus  to  Jupiter. 

tu-mul'-tu-ous-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  tumultuous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tumultuous  j 
tumult,  disorder,  turbulence. 


*5.  A  large  quantity. 
"  Draw  tuns  of  blood  out  of  thy  country's  breast." 

Stinkesp.:  CoriolaniiK,  iv.  5. 

6.  The  fermenting  vat  of  a  brewery. 
*7.  A  drunkard. 

»8.  A  flue ;  a  shaft  of  a  chimney. 
"My  newe  hous  with  the  iij  tunnys  of  chimneys." — Bury 
Wills,  p.  20. 


1.  Mimic :  A  rhythmical  melodious  succession  or 
series  of  musical  tones  produced  by  one  voice  or  in- 
strument, or  by  several  voices  or  instruments  iu 
unison;  an  air;  a  melody.  The  term,  however,  is 
sometimes  used  to  include  both  tho  air  and  I  he  com- 
bined parts  (as  alto,  tenor,  bass)  with  which  it  i.-: 
harmonized. 

"  That  I  might  sing  it  to  a  tune." 

.:  Two  Gentlemen,  i.  2. 


tar-mii-lus  (pi.  tu-mu-ll),  s.    [Lat.=a  mound, 


Anthrop. :  A  mound  raised  over  a  tomb,  or,  more 

rarely,  as  a  memorial  of  some  person  or   event.       "A  double  chin  and  a  ttinJ>elly." — T.  Brown:       rks,  ill. 
Tumuli  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  all  parts  of    152. 


tua-belly    s.    A  large,  protuberant  belly,  like  a    tions  of  sounds  which  are  heard  by  the  ear.   Called 
tun.  more  rarely  the  organ  of  Melody. 


If  To  the  tune  of:  To  the  sum  or  amount  of.  ( Col~ 
log.) 


boll.    b<5y;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    SeH,     chorus,     5hin,    bench;     go,    *em;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect      Xenophon     exist    pn  =f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  znun.    -tlous,    -clous,     -sious  =  sniis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel.     del. 


tune 

tune,  r.  t.  &  i.    [TuxE,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  Tu    put  into  such  a  state  as  to  produce  the 
proper  sounds  ;  to  cause  to  be  in  tune. 

"  To  tune  his  lute,  or.  if  he  will'd  it  more. 
On  tomes  of  other  times  and  tongues  to  pore." 

Byron:  Lnru,  i.  21. 

2.  To  sing  with  melody  or  harmony;  to  sing  or 
play  harmoniously. 

3.  To  give  a  special  tone  or  character  to ;  to  at- 
tune.    (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  x.  7.) 

*4.  To  put  into  a  state  proper  for  any  purpose,  or 
adapted  to  produce  a  particular  effect ;  to  accom- 
modate. 

"  Had  even  tuned  his  bounty  to  sing  happiness  to  him." 
— Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  iv.  3. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  form  melodious  or  harmonious  sounds. 
"Whilst  tuning  to  the  water's  fall. 
The  small  birds  sang  to  her." 
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tungstic-cnloride,  s. 

Chem.:  WC16.  Hexchloride  of  tungsten.  Produced 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  tungstic  oxide  and  char- 
coal in  a  current  of  chlorine.  It  forms  dark  violet 
scales,  having  a  bluish  metallic  iridescence.  Its 
vapor  has  a  reddish-brown  color. 

tungstlc-dichloride,  s. 

Chem. :  WC12.  Obtained  by  heating  tungstic  chlo- 
nde_in  hydrogen  gas.  It  is  a  loose,  gray  powder, 
destitute  of  crystalline  structure,  and  readily 
decomposed  by  water. 

tungstic-ocher,  s.    [TUXGSTITE.] 

tnngstic-oxide,  s. 

Chem.:  WO;[.  Trioxide  of  tungsten.  A  yellow 
powder  obtained  by  dissolving  tungstic  acid  in 
ammonia,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  heating  in 
contact  with  air.  It  is  insoluble  in  most  acid-,  hut 
soluble  in  alkalies. 


tung  -stlte,  s. 
suff.  -Ue  (Alin.).] 


[Sw.    tungst(en)=beavy  stone, 


Drayton:  Cynthia.  .        .  ,._, 

Z.  To  utter  inarticulate  musical  sounds  with  the  .  Min-;  A  mineral  occurring  mostly  as  an  earthy 

•voice ;  to  sing  without  using  words ;  to  hum  a  tune,  """-"station,  but  has  been  found  in  distinct  cubic 

crystals  at  St.  Leonard,  near   Limoges,    Franco. 

tune  -a-ble,  a.    [TUNABLE.]  Color,  bright  yellow  or  yellowish-green.    Composi- 

tuned,  a.    [Eng.  run(e) ;  -ed.]    Having  a  tune  or  tion:     Oxygen,  2£7;  tungsten,  79-3=100,  with  the 

tone.    (Usually  with  a  qualifying  adjective.)  £>rmu!?    WV3-     Called   also   Tungstic    acid    and 


ned,  a.    [Eng.  ftm(e)  ;  -ed.]    Having  a  tune  or 
e.    (Usually  with  a  qualifying  adjective.) 

"Mean-time  the  shrill  f«>,'d  bell    .    .    . 
Tinkles  far  off."  Wartum  Ada  and  Alcuon. 


tung  -stous,  a.     [Eng.  tungst(en)  ;  -ous.]    For- 
tune -ful,  'tune-full,  adj.    [Eng.fune.--/uH.]    fining  to  tungsten. 


Harmonious,  melodious,  musical. 

"[I]  even  to  myself  never  seemed 
So  tuneful  a  poet  before." 

Covrper:  Catharina. 


tungstens-oxide,  .-•. 

Chem,:  WOj.  Dioxide  of  tungsten.  A  brown 
powder  produced  by  exposing  tungstic  oxide  to 
hydrogen  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  dull  red- 


tune -f  ul-lj ;,  adv.    [English  tuneful ;  -ly.]    In  a    ness.    It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  acids,  and,  when 
loaious,  or  harmonious  manner;  molo-    heated  in  the  air,  takes  fire,  being  reconverted  into 


tuneful,  mel , 

•diously,  musically. 

"The  praises  of  God  tunefully  performed." — Alterbury: 

Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  9.  term  applied  toagroupof  Turanian  tongues  spoki 

tune -f  ul-ness,  s.  [English  tuneful;  -ness.']   The  by   tribes    in    the  north-east  of  Asia.     The  mo_. 

quality  or  state  of  being  tuneful ;  melodiousness.  prominent  dialect  is  th«  Manchn,  spoken  by  the 

t. _....__    „.     ...  ,„  tribes  who  conquered  China  in  1644.    These  tongues 

tune  -less,  *tune-lesse,  a.    [Eng.  tune ;  -less.]  are  of  a  very  low  grade  of  development,  having  no 

1.  Unmusical,  inharmonious.  (Scott :  Rokeby.  i.4.)  verb,  and  possessing  no  distinction  of  number  and 

2.  Not  employed  in  making  music  ;  not  giving  out  person  in  their  predicative  words. 

tun -hoof,  nun-hove,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 


tungstic  oxide. 

Tfin-gfls'-Ic,  adj.    [Turanian  native  name.]    A 

)oken 


3.  Not  expressed  rhythmically  or  musically ;  un- 
expressed; silent;  without  voice  or  utterance. 

tun -er,  s.  [English  fun(e),  v. ;  -fr.]  One  who 
tunes ;  specif.,  one  whose  occupation  is  to  tune 
musical  instruments. 

tung,*.     [Native  name.]    (See  compound.) 

tung-oll,  s. 

Chem.:  A  slightly  acrid  oil  expressed  from  the 


Bot. :  Nepeta  glechoma.    [ALEHOOF.] 

tu  -nlc,  *tfi  -nick,  s.  [Lat.  tunica=an  under- 
garment worn  by  both  sexes;  Fr.  tunique;  A.  S. 
tunice,  tunece;  Sp.  &  Port,  tunica;  Ital.  tonica, 
tunica.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 


*tun-greve,  s.  [A.  S.  fun=a  town,  and  gr(ve=a. 
reeve.]  A  town  reeve,  or  bailiff.  (Cowel.) 

tungs  -tate,  s.    [Eng.  tungst(ic) ;  -ate.] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  tungstic  acid. 

T  Tungstate  of  iron,  tungstate  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese =  Wolfram :  tungstate  of  lead  =  Stolzite; 
tungstate  of  lime—Scheelite. 


3.  A  military  coat. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  A  membrane  which  covers  some  part  of 
the  organ,  as,  the  abdominal  tunic,  the  tunics  of 
the  stomach,  the  eye,  &c. 

2.  Bot.:  A  coat;  any  loose  membranous  skin  not 
formed  from  epidermis,  specifically. 

(1)  The  outer  covering  of  one  kind  of  bulb.  [Tuxi- 


tuning-fork 

4.  Eccles.:  The  same  as  TUNICLE,  2  (q.  v.). 

5.  Mil.  Antiq.:  A  military  surcoat ;  the  garment 
worn  by  a  knight  over  his  armor. 

6.  ZoOl. :  Two  integuments,  the  external  and  the 
internal  tunic,  covering  the  Tunicata,  the  former 
is  generally  coriaceous  or  cartilaginous,  and  called 
also  the  test ;    the  latter  is  of   muscular   fibers. 

[TUNICATA.] 

tu -nlc-ar-jP,  s.  [Lat.  tunica=&  tunic;  English 
suff.  -art/.] 

ZoOl. :  Any  individual  of  the  Tunicata  (q.  v.). 

tu  nl  ca  -ta,  s.  pi.  [N'eut.  pi.  of  Lat.  tunicatus, 
pa.  par.  of  tunico—to  clothe  with  a  tunic  (q.  v.).j 

Zoolofjy :  Sea-squirts ;  a  group  of  animals  now 
usually  made  a  sub-kingdom,  with  one  class, 
Ascidioida,  containing  throe  sub-orders,  or  fam- 
ilies, of  which  Ascidia,  Salpa,  and  Pyrosonui  ;m- 
the  types.  They  are  all  marine,  and  are  pro- 
tected  by  a  leathery  elastic  integument,  or  tunic, 
which  takes  the  place  of  a  shell.  None  attain  a 
length  of  more  tfian  a  few  inches,  and  some  are 
minute  and  almost  microscopic.  They  have  no  dis- 
tinct head,  and  no  separate  organs  of  prehension  or 
locomotion.  They  possess  an  alimentary  canal  sus- 
pended within  the  integument;  the  mouth  opens 
into  a  largo  chamber  which  usually  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  mantle,  and  which 
is  known  as  the  respiratory  sac,  or  branchial  sac, 
its  walls  are  perforated  by  numerous  apertures. 
This  sac  opens  into  the  oesophagus,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  stomach  and  intestine  coiled  upon 
itself,  and  terminating  in  the  cloaca,  which  open- 
near  to  the  mouth.  The  heart  consists  of  a  simple 
contractile  tube,  open  at  both  ends.  The  nervous 
system  consists  of  a  single  ganglion,  situated  at  one 
side  of  the  mouth.  All  the  Tunicata  are  free  duri  rig 
the  earlier  portion  of  their  existence;  at  a  later 
period  most  are  fixed ;  some  arc  simple,  while  others 
present  various  degrees  of  combination ;  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  sexes  are  combined  in  a  single 
individual.  They  form  a  connecting  link  between 
the  Vertebrata  and  the  Invertebrata,  from  the  fact 
that  many  of  them  in  the  larval  state  are  furnished 
with  a  notochord,  which  atrophies  in  the  adult. 
Ray  Laukester  (Degeneration,  p.  41)  considers  them 
"degenerate  vortebrata,  standing  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  fishes,  frogs  and  men,  as  do  the  barnacles  to 
shrimps,  crabs,  and  lobsters." 

tu  -nl-cate,  a.  &«.    [TUNICATA.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  order  Tuni- 
cata. 

B.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  TCNICATED  (q.  v.). 
tu'-nl  cat-ed,  a.    [TCNICATA.] 

Bot.  &  ZoOl. :  Having  a  tunic  or  coat ;  covered 
with  a  tunic. 

tunicated-bulb,  s. 

Sot. :  A  bulb  of  which  the  outer 
scales  are  thin  and  membranous, 
and  cohere  in  the  form  of  a  dis- 
tinct covering,  as  in  the  hyacinth 
and  onion. 

tu'-nl  9ln,  s.  [Lat.  tunic(a)  — 
an  undergarment;  suff.  -in.] 

Cftem. :  C(iH|oO5.    A  substance 


tung-sten,  s.     [Sw.  tungslcn=hea\y  stone;  Ger.  CATED  BULB.] 

schwerstein.]  (2)  The  outer  and  inner  integuments  of  a  seed, 

1.  Chem.:  Wolfram.    A  hexad  metallic  element,  the  former  called  the  external  and  the  latter  the 
symbol,  W ;    atomic  weight,  1S4;   specific  gravity,  internal  tunic. 

17'4;    found    as    ferrous    tuugstate  in   the  mineral  "Theirfruit  is  locked  up  all  winter  in  their  gems,  and 

wolfram,  and  obtained  as  a  (lark-gray  powder  by  well   fenced  with   neat  and  close  tunicks." — Derham- 

strongly  heating    tungstic  oxide   in    a  stream  of  Physico-Theology.    (Toad.) 

hydrogen.    It  is    a  white,  nearly  infusible   metal,  3.  class.  Antiq. :  A  very  ancient  form  of  garment 

very  hard  and  brittle,  unaffected  by  air  or  by  water  in  constant  use  among  the  Greeks  [CHITON],  and 

at  the  ordinary  temperature,  insoluble  in  hydro-  ultimately  adopted   by  the  Ro- 

chloric  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid! *,  but  oxidized  by  mans.    The  Roman  tunic  was  a 

concentrated  sulphuric  add,  and  by  nitric  acid.    It  sort  of  shirt  worn  under  the  toga, 

forms  two  classes   of   compounds,  in  which  it  is  and buckled  round  the  waietby 

•quadrivalent  and  sexvalent  respectively  a  girdle.    It  reached  an  inch  or 

2.  Min.:  The  same  as  SCHEELITE  (q.  v.).  two  bciow   tne    knees,  and    the 
tungsten-methyl,  s.  sleeves  were  so  short  that  they 
Chem.:  W(CH3)4.  Obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  merely  covered    the   shoulders; 

of  tungsten  and  methylic  iodide  at  240 Mn  a  sealed  for  although  tunics  hanging 
tube  for  several  days.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless  ?own,  to  M16  Pnkles  (tumcce  fa- 
tables,  melting  at  110'.  lares),  and  with  sleeves  extcnd- 

.w.          „  ing  to  the  wrists  and  terminating 

tung-sten -1C,  a.    [Eng.  tungsten;  -ic.]  Tungstic  in  fringes (tunicatce  manic  at  ce  et 

Aq.v.).  fimbrintce)  wore  not  unknown  to- 

tung  -Stic,  a.  [Eng.  tungst (en) ;  -if.]   Contained  ward  the  close  of  the  republic, 

in  or  derived  from  tungsten  (q.  v.) .  ?noy  were   always    regarded   as 

tunestic-acid  s  indications  of   effeminate  fop- 
pery.   Senators    alone    had    the 

1.  Chem.:  H2O-WO3.  Prepared  by  digestinpnative  right  of  wearing  a  tunic  with  a 

•calcium  tungstate  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  broad,  vertical  stripe  of  purple 

and  washing    out   the  soluble  calcium  salt  with  (latus  clavus)  in  front,  the  gar-             Tunic, 

water.    It  is  of  a  Straw-yellow  color,  is  insoluble  in  ment  being   hence  called  tunica 


water  and  acids,  but  dissolves  readily  in  solutions    laticlavia,  while  the  tunic  of  the  Eq 
of  the  fixed  alkalies  and  in  ammonia.  tinguished  by  a  narrow  stripe,  and 

2.  Mm.:  [TPNOSTITE.]  tunica  angusticlavia. 


uites  was  dis- 
hence  called 


extracted  from  the  mantle  of  the 

Ascidia  by  successive  treatment 

with  water,  alcoholj  ether,  acids, 

and    alkalies.     It   is  a  colorless 

mass,    and  exhibits  most  of  the    Tunicated   Bulb 

characteristics  of  cellulose.  and  Section. 

tttn'-I-cle,  «.    [0.  Fr.,  from  Lat. 
tunicula,  dimiu.  from  tunica=a  tunic  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  small  and  delicate  natural  covering ;  a  fine 
integument. 

"  The  said  medicine  likewise  is  good  for  to  extend  and 
dilate  the  tunicles  that  make  the  ball  or  apple  of  the 
eye."— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  nv.,  ch.  lili. 

2.  Eccles. :  A  close-fitting  vestment  formerly  worn 
by  deacons,  now  worn  by  bishops  under  the  dal- 
matic, and  by  sub-deacons.    It  is  not  so  long  as  a 
dalmatic  and   has  narrower   sleeves.     Sometimes 
called  a  tunic. 

tun  -teg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [TUNE,  t'.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  art  or  operation  of  adjusting  a 
musical  instrument  so  that  the  various  sounds  may 
bo  all  at  duo  intervals,  and  the  scale  of  the  instru- 
ment brought  into  as  correct  a  state  as  possible. 

tuning-fork,  s. 

Music:  An  instrument  of  steel,  consisting  of  two 
prongs  branching  from  a  short  handle,  which,  when 
sot  in  vibration,  gives  a  musical  note.  It  was  in- 
vented by  John  Shore,  in  1811.  Though  the  pitch  of 
forks  varies  slightly  with  changes  of  temperature. 
or  by  rust,  <fcc.,  they  are  the  most  accurate  means  of 
determining  pitch.  They  are  capable  of  being 
made  of  any  pitch  within  certain  limits,  but  those 
most  commonly  used  are  the  notes  A  and  C,  giving 
the  sounds  represented  by  the  second  and  third 


late,    fat,    fare,     amidst,    what,     fill,     father;     w6,    wgt,     here,     camel,    h§r,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,     pot, 
or,     w<5re.     wolf,     w8rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     ae,    OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


tuning-hammer 


s  in  the  treble  stave.  The  vibration-number 
of  the  note  C  varies  from  518  (French  diapason- 
normal)  and  528  (Scheibler-medium)  to  5W  and  541 
(Philharmonic). 

tuning-hammer,  tuning-key,  s. 

Music:  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  shank  of 
metal  with  a  cross-handle  of  wood  or  metal.  The 
end  of  it  is  hollowed  so  as  to  fit  on  the  ends  of  the 
timinir-iiins  of  pianofortes,  harps,  &c.,  and  by  it 
these  instruments  are  tuned  by  increasing  or  de- 
creasing the  tension  of  tho  strings.  Called  also  a 
wrench  or  wrest. 

tuning-pin,  s. 

Music:  A  movable  pin,  around  the  upper  end  of 
which  the  string  of  a  pianoforte,  harp,  &c.,  is 
twisted,  the  other  end  of  the  string  passing  around 
a  fixed  pin.  The  instrument  is  tuned  by  turning 
the  tuning-pins  with  a  tuning-hammer  or  wrench. 

Tn-nis  -I-an,  a.  &s.    [See  def.] 

A.  --Is  adj.  :    Of  or  pertaining  to  Tunis,  a  town 
and  state  in  North  Africa,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

B,  As  subst.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Tunis. 
tiin  -ker,  s.    [Ger.  tunken=to  dip.] 

I'ki'j;  -It  Hist.:  Another  form  of  the  word  Bunker. 

[DUNKEKS.] 

tiin-nage  (ag  as  Ig),s.    [TOXNAGE.] 

*i  Tunnage  and  poundage: 

English  Hist.:  Duties  on  every  tun  of  wine  and 
pound  of  goods,  either  imported  into  or  exported 
from  England.  They  began  about  A.  D.  1348,  and 
were  equivalent  to  the  present  customs.  They  were 
granted  for  life  to  several  kings,  beginning  with 
Edward  IV.  It  was  one  grave  cause  of  the  quarrel 
between  Charles  I.  and  his  subjects  that  in  1628  he 
levied  tunnago  and  poundage  by  his  own  arbitrary 
authority.  They  were  abolished  by  27  George  III., 
<;.  13,  passed  in  1787. 

tun  -nel,  *tun-nell,  s.  [Old  Fr.  tonnel  (Fr.  ton- 
3ieaM)  =  a  tun,  a  cask,  diminutive  fromfo»ne  =  a  tun 
(q.  v.)  ;  cf.  Fr.  tonnelle=&  round-topped  arbor,  an 
•alley  with  arched  top.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  A  cask  or  similar  vessel. 
*2.  A  funnel  (q.  v.). 

"  In  the  midst  of  complication  and  intricacy,  as  evident 
HIH!  certain  as  is  the  apparatus  of  cocks,  pipes,  tunnels, 
-for  transferring  the  cider  from  one  vessel  to  another."— 
Palev  A"a(.  Tlieol.,  ch.  XV. 

3.  The  shaft  of  a  chimney,  a  flue,  a  chimney. 
"One  great  chimney  whose  long  tunnel  thence 

The  smoak  forth  threw."          Spenser:  F.  ^.,  II.  ix.  29. 

4.  A  tunnel-net  (q.  v.). 

II.  Technically: 

I.  Engin.:  A  horizontal  or  slightly  inclined  gal- 
lery beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  generally 
used  for  an  aqueduct  or  for  the  passage  of  a  rail- 
way, roadway,  or  canal.  In  the  construction  of 
railroads  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  pierce  the 
hills,  so  as  to  preserve  a  line  of  road  as  nearly  level 
as  practicable.  The  method  of  proceeding  with 
tunneling  depends  mainly  upon  the  kind  of  mate- 
rial to  be  excavated.  This  having  been  generally 
ascertained  by  borings  and  trial  shafts,  the  work  is 
commenced  by  sinking  the  working  shafts,  which 
must  be  sufficiently  capacious  to  admit  readily  _of 
lowering  men  and  materials,  raising  tho  material 
«xcavated.  fixing  pumps,  and  also  for  starting_the 
heading  of  the  intended  tunnel  when  the  required 
depth  is  reached.  Besides  the  trial  and  working 
shafts,  air-shafts  are  sunk  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing ventilation  in  the  works  below.  Tunnels  when 
not  driven  through  solid  rock  have  usually  an 
arched  roof,  and  are  lined  witli  brickwork  or  ma- 

ll The  Great  Divide  Tunnel:  A  notable  engineering 
feat  was  accomplished  in  1893  in  tho  completion  of 
the  boring  of  tho  Busk-lvanhoe  railway  tunnel 
under  the  continental  divide  of  tho  Rocky  Moun- 
tains at  Hagermau  Pass,  Colo.  The  tunnel  is  al- 
most two  miles  long—  9,393  feet—  and  is  through 
solid  gray  granite.  It  took  three  years  and  twenty 
days,  of  twenty  hours'  work  each  day^  to  make  the 
excavation.  It  is  10,800  feet  above  sea-level,  through 
the  top  ridge  of  the  continent.  The  water  draining 
from  the  one  side  of  the  mountain,  under  which  it 
is  driven,  runs  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  from  the 
other  to  the  Pacific.  Its  construction  cost  $1.000,- 
000  and  twenty  human  lives.  The  tunnel  substitutes 
two  miles  of  track  for  ten.  and  does  away  with  one 
of  the  most  expensive  railway  climbs  in  the  world. 

2.  Mining:  A  level  passage  driven  across  the 
measures  or  at  right  angles  to  the  veins  which  it  is 
its  object  to  reach.  Thus  distinguished  from  tho 
drift  or  gangway,  which  is  led  along  the  vein  when 
reached  by  the  tunnel. 

tunnel-borer,  s. 

Engin.:  A  ram,  operated  by  compressed  air,  for 
makingexcivations  through  rock. 
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tunnel-head,  «.  The  cylindrical  chimney  ;it  the 
top,  or,  as  it  is  of  ton  called,  tho  mouth  of  the  blast 
furnace. 

tunnel-kiln,  s. 

Lime-lnii-M.:  A  kiln  in  which  lime  is  burnt  by  coal ; 
as  contradistinguished  from  a  flame-kiln,  in  which 
wood  is  used. 

tunnel-net,  s. 

Fisli. :  A  net  with  a  wide  mouth  and  narrowing  in 
ita  length, 

tunnel-shaft,  tunnel-pit,  s. 

Engin.:  A  shaft  dug  from  a  surface  to  meet  a 
tunnel  at  a  point  between  its  ends. 

tun  -nel,  v.  t.  &  >'.    [TUNNEL,  «.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  form,  cut  or  drive  a  tunnel  through  or  under. 

2.  To  form  like  a  tunnel;  to  hollow  in  length. 

3.  To  catch  in  tunnel-nets. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  form,  cut,  or  drive  a  tunnel ;  as, 
to  tunnel  under  tho  St.  Clair  river. 

tun  -n?, «.    [THYNNUS.] 

Ichthy.:  Thynnus  thynnus,  the  best  known  and 
most  important  species  of  its  genus,  abundant  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  ranging  to  the  south  coast 
of  England  and  Tasmania.  Body  thick,  dark  blue 
above,  grayish  beneath ;  head  large  and  conical, 
one-fifth  the  length  of  the  body;  pectoral  fin  long, 
reaching  nearly  to  end  of  dorsal,  the  spines  of  which 
are  rather  short;  tail  eo  widely  forked  as  to  be 
almost  crescentic.  Specimens  ten  feet  long  and 
weighing  1,000  Ibs.  have  been  taken,  but  fish  of  half 
that  size  are  considered  large.  The  flesh,  which  is 
pink,  is  highly  esteemed,  either  fresh  or  preserved, 
and  tho  tinned  tfion  marine  finds  a  ready  sale  in 
countries  where  the  fresh  fish  is  not  obtainable. 
Salted  tunny,  called  salMtnicntum,  was  much  es- 
teemed by  the  Romans  (Mart.,\.  xlviii.  12).  Tunny 
areusuallycaptured in  thoMediterranean in  funnel- 
like  nets,  the  fish  entering  the  wide  mouth,  and 
being  driven  to  tho  narrow  end,  where  they  are 
killed  with  lances  and  harpoons.  The  American 
Tunny,  T.  gfcundo-dorsalis,  nearly  black  above,  sil- 
very on  the  sides,  white  beneath^  and  somewhat 
larger  than  the  common  species,  is  found  on  the 
coasts  of  New  York  and  northward  to  Nova  Scotia. 
It  is  commercially  important,  not  only  as  a  food- 
fish,  but  for  tho  oil  it  yields,  twenty  gallons  being 
often  obtained  from  a  single  fish. 

tup,  s.  [Prob.  akin  to  (op;  cf.  Low  Ger.  tuppen, 
toppen=to  push,  to  butt.]  A  ram. 

"  And  it  might  be  a  tup's  head,  for  they  were  in  season." 
—Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxiv. 

tup-man,  8.    One  who  breeds  or  deals  in  rams. 
tup,  v.  t.  &.  i.    [Tup,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  butt,  as  a  ram.      (Prov.) 

2.  To  cover,  as  a  ram. 

"An old  black  ram 
Is  tupping  your  white  ewe." 

Shakenp.:  Othello,  i.  L 

B.  Intrans. :  To  butt,  as  a  ram ;  to  cover  ewes. 
"  And  while  thy  rams  doe  tup,  thy  ewes  do  twyn, 

Do  thou  in  peaceful  1  shade  ( from  men's  rude  dyn) 
Adde  pinyons  to  thy  fame?" 

Browne:  To  Master  W.  Browne. 

tu  pa,  subst.  [Tho  name  given  by  tho  Indians  of 
Chili  to  a  plant  of  the  genus  Tupa.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lobelea3.  Tall  herbs  or  under- 
shrubs  with  irregular  purple,  scarlet,  yellow,  or 
greenish  flowers.  Tupa  feuillcei,  or  Chili  plant, 
yields  a  dangerous  poison.  The  root  is  chewed  to 
relievo  toothache. 

tu-pal  -a,  s.    [Latinized  from  Malay  name.] 

Zo6l. :  Ground-squirrel ;  the  type-genus  of  Tupai- 
idse  (q.  v.J.with  seven  speciesj  most  abundant  in 
the  Malay  Islands  and  Indo-Chinese  countries,  but 
one  species  is  found  in  tho  Kha-sia  Mountains  and 
one  in  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  near  Madras.  The 
species  closely  resemble  each  other  in  general  ap- 
pearance, differing  chiefly  in  the  size  and  tho  color 
and  length  of  the  fur.  Nearly  all  have  long,  bushy 
tails  like  squirrels. 

tu-pai'-I-dse,  s.  pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  tupai(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.'] 

1.  Zoology:  A  family   of   Insoctivora,  with    two 
genera,  Tupaia    and   Ptilocercus,  to  which  some 
authorities  add  a  third,  Hylomys.     Squirrel-like 
shrews,  with  bushy  tails,  partially  arboreal,  but 
also  feeding  on  the  ground  and  among  low  bushes. 
Patagium  absent ;  limbs  short  and  robust.    They 
are  especially  Malayan,  with  outlying  species  in 
northern  and  continental  India. 

2.  Palcsont. :  Oxygomphus,  from  tho  Tertiary  de- 
posits of  Germany,  is  believed  to  belong  to  this 
family;  as  is  Omomys,  from  the  Pliocene  of  the 
United  States. 


turbaned 

tu  -pe-16,  s.    [Native  Indian  name.] 

Comm. :  The  wood  of  the  trees  of  the  genus  Nyssn 
(q.  v.),  and  the  trees  themselves.  The  wood  is  dim- 
cult  to  split,  its  fibers  being  much  interwoven.  It 
is  of  little  value. 

tu  quo  -que,  phr.  [Lat.  =  thou  also.]  An  answer 
or  argument  in  which  the  person  assailed  retorts 
with  the  same  or  similar  charge  upon  the  assailant. 
Used  also  adjcctively,  as  a  tu  quoque  argument. 

tur,  s.    [TOOR.] 

tu  -ra-clne,  subst.  [Mod.  Latin  iurac(o) ;  -ine 
(Cftem.)] 

Chem. :  A  red  pigment  found  in  the  wing  feathers 
of  the  Totiracos.  [COBVTHAIX,  TOURACO.]  It  i- 
extracted  by  means  of  dilute  alkalies,  from  which  it 
may  be  precipitated  by  acids.  It  differs  from  all 
other  naturalpigments  in  containing  copper  to  the 
amount  of  5'9  per  cent,  which  cannot  be  separated 
without  destroying  the  pigment.  The  spectrum  of 
turacine  lias  two  black  absorption  bands. 

tu-ra-nl'-ra,  subst.  [Guianan  name.]  (See  com- 
pound.) 

turanira-wood,  s. 

Bot.  &  Comm.:  The  wood  of  the  bastard  bully- 
tree  of  Guiana,  Bumelia  retusa. 

Tu-ra   nl-an,  a.    [From  Turan.}    [ARYAN.] 

Philol. :  A  term  applied  to  one  of  the  great  clashes 
into  which  human  speech  has  been  divided.  It  is 
also  called  Altaic,  Scythian,  Agglutinate,  and 
Polysynthetic. 

"The  term  Turanian  must  be  confined  to  those  Ugro- 
Altnic  languages  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  have  been 
proved  by  Schott  and  others  to  be  related  to  one  another 
(extending  from  Finland  on  the  one  side  to  Manchuria 
on  the  other). "—Sayce.-  Comparative  Philology,  p.  21. 

tu  -ratt,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zoo/.:  The  Hare  Kangaroo  (q.  v.). 

tur-ban,  »tol-i-bant,  *tu-li-bant,  *tu-ll- 
pant,  *tur-band,  *tur-bant,  nur-ban-to,  *tur- 
ri  bant,  *tur-bond,  «.  [Fr.  turbant,  turban,  tolo- 

fan,  turban,  from  Ital.  turbante  =  a  turban,  from 
urk.  tulbend,  vulgar  pron.  of  dulbend—a.  turban, 
from  Pers.  dulband,  from  Hind.  dulband=&  tur- 
ban.]    [TULIP.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  wrapper  worn  round  the  head  by  Orientals. 
Turbans  are  an  extremely  ancient  form  of  head- 
covering,    and   consist  of  long  pieces— sometimes 
several  yards — of  fine  linen,  muslin,  silk,  taffeta,  or 
fine  woolen  material,  which  is  twisted  and  coiled 
round  the  head  in  a  cushion-like  form.    They  are 
worn  by  all  classes,  both  indoors  and  out  of  doors. 
In    Turkey,    turbans  vary   in    size  and    material 
according  to  the  occupation,  rank,  or  country  of 
the  wearer.    Learned  men  affect  a  full  white  tur- 
ban ;  the  descendants  of  Mohammed  always  wear  a 
dark-green  turban,  and  tho  Christians  of  Lebanon 
wear  a  gracefully  folded  white  turban.    Some  of 
the  eastern  peoples  adoptstriped,  colored  silks,with 
fringes,  placing  several  fezzes,  one  over  the  other, 
making  a  cumbersome,  conical  mound,  and  round 
those   they  wrap    silken  scarves.    In  Turkey,  the 
red  fez,  with  a  tassel  of  dark-blue  silk,  has  been 
extensively  adopted,  especially  among  the   upper 
classes  and  on  the  sea-coasts.    In  India,  the  use  of 
the  turban  is  being  rapidly  discontinued  by  the 
higher  classes,  who  have  adopted  in  its  place  a 
brimless  cap,  which  is  frequently  enriched  by  em- 
broidery of  gold,  silver,  or  silken  threads  on  colored 
velvet. 

"  And  some  had  a  piece  of  white  of  leather-colored 
cloth  wound  about  the  head  like  a  small  tiirbun,  which 
our  people  thought  more  becoming." — Cook:  First  Voy- 
age, bk.  i.,  ch.  xx. 

*2.  A  kind  of  headdress  worn  by  ladies. 

II.  Zool. :  The  whole    set  of  whorls  of  a   shell. 
(Goodrich  oi  Porter.) 

"turban-crowned,  «.    Wearing  a  turban. 

turban-shell,  s. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  an  echinus  deprived  of 
its  spines.  (Dana.) 

turban-Stone,  s.  A  carved  representation  of  a 
turban  usually  placed  over  tombstones  in  Moham- 
medan cemeteries. 

"A  headstone,  which  if  it  is  not  the  turbnn-xtone  that 
is  usually  found  in  Turkish  tombs  of  modern  date,  is 
most  singularly  like  it." — Ferausson:  Rude  Stone  Monti- 
ments,  p.  404. 

turban-top, s. 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  a  fungus  of  tho  genus 
Helvetia. 

*tur  -band,  s.    [TURBAN.] 

tflr  -baned,  a.  [Eng.  turban;  -ed.]  Wearing  a 
turban'. 

"Where  Phidias  toiled,  the  turbaned  spoilers  brood." 

Praed:  Athens. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     Bin,     as.;     expect.     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -sjion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     de,l. 


turbanless 
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tar  -ban-less,  adj.  [Eug.  turban ; -less.}  Desti- 
tute of  or  not  wearing  a  turban. 

"Then  we  saw  a  vision  of  a  brown  turbanlffe  head  at 
the  back  of  the  verandah."—  Field,  Oct.  15,  1887. 

tfir'-bfcr-yS  *tSr  -bar-Ie,  s.  [Low  Lat.  turbaria.] 

[TURF.S/] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  place  where  turf  is  dug. 

"The  animal  is  undoubtedly  found  in  the  turbaries  of 
Britain."— Datcklns:  Early  Mini  in  Hrltaln,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Law:  The  right  of  digging   turf  on  another 
man's  laud. 

"Common  of  turbary  is  a  liberty  of  digging  torf  upon 
another  mail's  ground."— Bluckxl'im:  <:«mment.,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  8. 

tOr  bel-lar  -I-?,,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  turbo 
(q.  v.).] 

ZoOl.:  An  order  of  Platelminthes;  flat  worms  of 
low  organization,  ribbon-shaped,  leaf-shaped,  oval, 
broad,  or  long,  inhabiting  fresh  or  salt  water,  or 
damp  localities  on  land.  The  smallest  are  not 
larger  than  some  of  the  Infusoria,  which  they  ap- 
proach in  appearance,  while  thelargest  are  many 
feet  long.  Only  one  genus,  Alaurina,  is  divided  into 
distinct  segments,  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  body 
is  everywhere  beset  with  vibratile  cilia.  The  aper- 
ture of  the  mouth  is  sometimes  situated  at  the 
anterior  end  of  the  body,  sometimes  in  the  middle, 
or  toward  the  posterior  end  of  its  ventral  face. 
In  many  the  oral  aperture  is  surrounded  by  a  flexi- 
ble muscular  lip,  which  sometimes  takes  the  form 
of  a  protrusile  proboscis.  All  have  water-vessels, 
opening  externally  by  ciliated  pores,  and  pseud- 
hffimal  vessels ;  most  possess  eyes,  and  some  have 
auditory  sacs.  Some  are  monoecious,  and  others 
dioecious;  in  most  the  embryo  passes  by  insensible 
gradations  into  the  form  of  the  adult,  but  some 
undergo  a  remarkable  metamorphosis.  The  Tur- 
bellaria  are  variously  divided  by  different  authors. 
Huxley  divides  them  into  Aprocta  (having  no  anal 
aperture)  andProctucha  (having  an  anal  aperture). 
The  first  group  contains  the  Rhabdocoela  and 
Dendroccela  of  other  authors ;  the  second  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  Rhynchoccela  or  Nemertea  (q.  v.). 

tar  bel-lar'-I-an,  s.  &  a.    [TURBELLARIA.] 

A.  Assubst.:  Any  individual  of  the  Turbellaria 
(q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Turbellaria 
(q.v.). 

turbellarian-worms,  s.  pi. 
ZoOl.:  The  Turbellaria  (q.v.). 
tar  -beth,  s.    [TURPETH.] 

tar  -bid,  *tur-blde,  adj.  [Lat.  turbidua,  from 
ruc6o=t<>  disturb;  Sp.  turbicto;  Ital.  torbidn.] 

1.  Having  the  lees  disturbed;  hence,  muddy,  dis- 
colored, thick,  notclear:  foul  with  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

2.  Vexed,  unquiet,  disturbed. 

"I  had  divers  fits  of  melancholy,  and  ouch  turbid  inter- 
vals that  use  to  attend  close  prisoners." — Hutcell :  Letters, 
bk.  ii.,  let.  30. 

*tar-bld  -I-tf,  s.  [Ene.  turbid; -ity.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  turbid  ;  turbidness. 

tur  -bld-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  turbid;  -ly.} 

1.  In  a  turbid  manner  ;  muddily. 

*2.  Proudly,  haughtily. 

"A  person  of  small  merit  is  anxiously  jealous  of  impu- 
tations on  his  honor,  because  he  knows  his  title  is  weak; 
one  of  great  merit  tnrbidly  resents  them,  because  he 
knows  his  title  is  strong."—  Yuunu:  Estimation  of  Human 
Lift. 

tar -bid-ness,  s.  [English  turbid;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  turbid  ;  muddiness,  thick- 
ness. 

nar-bll'-li6n(llasy),  s.  rFr.roKr6;«oj!,dimin. 
from  Lat.  turbo  (genit.  turbinis)  =  fi  whirlwind.]  A 
vortex,  a  whirl. 

"Each  of  them  is  a  sun,  moving  on  its  own  axis,  in  the 
center  of  its  own  vortex  or  turbillion." — Steele:  Spectator, 
No.  472. 

*tar  bln-a  9<s-ous  (or  ceous  as  shus',  «.  [Low 
Lat.  furfea  =  turf.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  peat  or  turf; 
turfy,  peaty. 

"The  real  turbinaceous  flavor." — Scott:  St.  Ronan'a  Well, 
1.226. 

tOr  -bin-ate.  tar  -bln-at-ed,  adj.    [Lat.  turbo 
(genit.  turbinis)  =  a  whirlwind,  a  top.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Shaped  like  a  whipping-top. 

2.  Whirling  in  the  manner  of  a  top, 

"Let  mechanism  here  make  an  experiment  of  Us  power, 
and  produce  a  spiral  and  tnrbtnated  motion  of  the  whole 
moved  body  without  an  external  director."— Hentleu:  Ser- 
mon 4. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:    Having:  the    figure   of   a    top.      [TOP- 
SHAPED.] 

2.  ZoOl.:  Resembling  the  shell  of  Turbo  (q.v.); 
spirally  conical,  with  a  round  base. 


Turbine. 


turbinated-bones,  s.pl. 

Anat.:  Spongy  bones,  having  many  air  cavities, 
so  as  to  give  them  a  spongy  appearance.  They  are 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  nose,  have  an  oblong 
figure,  sharp  at  the  point,  and  constitute  the  supe- 
rior and  inferior  parts  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

*tur  -bin-ate,  v.  i.  [TUBBINATE,  a.]  To  revolve 
like  a  top  ;  to  spin,  to  whirl. 

*tSr-b!n  a -tlon,  s.  [TURBINATE,  r.]  The  act  or 
state  of  spinning  or  whirling  like  a  top. 

"They  had  a  most  perfect  acquiescence  in  that  their 
turbination."— AUeatree:  Sej-mons,  pt.  i.,  p.  124. 

tur  -bine,  subst.  [Lat.  turbo  (gonit.  turbinis}  =  a. 
whirlwind,  a  top.] 

Mech. :  A  term  formerly  confined  to  horizontal 
water-wheels,  the  revolution  of  which  is  due  to  ttie 
pressure  derived  from  falling  water,  but  now  ap- 
plied generally  to  any  wheel  driven  by  water  escap- 
ing through  small  orifices  subject  to  such  pressure. 
The  turbine  was  invented  by  Fourneyrou  in  1823. 
and  the  first  one  was  made  in  1827.  In  the  original 
form  the  water  enters  at  the  center,  and,  diverging 
from  it  in  every  direction,  then  enters  all  the  buck- 
ets simultaneously,  and  passes  off  at  the  external 
circumference  of  the  wheel.  The  pressure  witli 
which  the  water  acts  on  the  buckets  of  the  revolv- 
ing wheel  is  in  proportion  to  the  vertical  column  of 
water,  or  height  of 
the  fall,  and  it  is 
conducted  into 
these  buckets  by 
fixed  curved  gird- 
ers secured  upon  a 
platform  within 
the  circle  of  the  re- 
volving part  of  the 
machine.  The 
efflux  of  the  water 
is  regulated  by  a 
hollow  cylindrical 
sluice,  to  which 
stops  are  fixed, 
which  act  together 
between  thoguides, 
and  are  raised  or 
lowered  by  screws 
that  communicate 
with  a  governor,  so  that  the  opening  of  the  sluice 
and  stops  may  be  enlarged  or  reduced  in  proportion 
as  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  requires  to  bo  accel- 
erated or  retarded.  The  varieties  of  the  turbine 
are  very  numerous.  In  the  central  discharge  tur- 
bine the  buckets  expose  their  concavities  outward 
to  receive  the  impact  of  the  water  from  the  sur- 
rounding chutes.  In  the  Jonval  turbine  the  water 
is  received  above  and  the  discharge  is  down- 
ward, that  is,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation  In 
the  other  forms  the  water  is  introduced  at  the  out- 
side and  takes  a  curved  course,  discharging  down- 
ward ;  or,  being  introduced  from  thecenter,  iscnrved 
downward ;  or  a  turbine  above  delivers  the  water 
into  a  turbine  below,  rotating  in  a  different  direc- 
tion ;  or  several  turbines  on  one  shaft  receive  water 
from  a  series  of  chutes,  so  that  one  or  more  wheels 
may  ba  used,  as  expedient.  The  axis  may  be  hori- 
zontal, or,  the  axis  being  vertical,  the  water  may 
be  received  from  below.  Turbines  are  divided  into 
high  and  low  pressure,  the  former  being  relatively 
small,  revolving  at  a  high  rate,  driven  by  elevated 
heads  of  water.  The  low  pressure  turbines  are  rel- 
ativelylarger,  contain  a  larger  volume,  and  run  at  a 
slower  rate.  In  the  Black  Forest,  Germany,  turbines 
are  running  with  heads  of  seventy-two  and  354  feet, 
and  having  diameters  of  twenty  and  thirteen  inches 
respectively.  Low  pressure  turbines  are  doing  good 
duty  with  large  volumes  of  water  having  only  nine 
inches  head. 

tar-bl-nel  -la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat. 
turbo  (q.  v.). 

Zool.  &  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Muricidap,  with 
seventy  recent  species,  widely  distributed  in  trop- 
ical and  sub-tropical  regions.  Shell  thick,  spire 
short;  columella  with  several  transverse  folds- 
operculum  claw-shaped.  [SHANK-SHELL.]  Fossil 
species,  seventy,  from  the  Miocene  onward. 

tar-bin -I-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Latin  turbo  (genit. 
turbin(in) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idce.~\ 

1.  Zoo/. ;    A    family   of  Holostomatous   Gastero- 
poda, with  several  genera,  feeding  on  sea-weed,  and 
widely  distributed,  mostly  in  tropical  and  sub-trop- 
ical seas.    Shell  spiral,  turbinated, or  pyramidal; 
operculum  calcareous  and  paucispiral,  or  horny 
and  multispiral.    Animal  with  a  short  proboscis, 
eyes  at  the  outer  base  of  long  and  slender  tentacles, 
head  and  sides  bordered  by  fringed  lobes  and  fila- 
ments.   The  shells  of  nearly  all  tnespecies  arc  bril- 
liantly pearly  when  the  epidermis  and  outer  layer 
are  removed,  and  in  this  state  many  are  used  for 
ornamental  purposes. 

2.  Pal<eont.:  The  family  is  of  high  antiquity,  dat- 
ing back  to  the  Lower  Silurian.    [TURBO,  2.J 

*tar  -bin-He,  *tfir  -bite,  s.  [Lat.  turbo  (genit. 
i  ii, -bi  if  if  ;  suff.  -ire.]  A  fossil  turbo. 


tBr  bln-O -11-ft,  s.  [From  Lat.  turbincus=coae 
shaped.] 

Zool.  t£  Palfeont. :  A  genus  of  Turbinolida?  (q.  v.). 
Corallum  simple  and  conical,  with  a  styliform  col- 
umella, but  without  pali ;  costee  very  prominent, 
spaces  between  them  marked  with  rows  of  dimple*-, 
which  look  like  perforations,  but  do  not  penetrate 
to  the  visceral  chamber.  Most  of  the  species  are 
fossil,  and  are  characteristic  of  the  Eocene. 

tar  bln-O  -H-dse,8.p(.  [Mod.  i,at.turbinol(ia); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. -/dee.] 

Zool.  cfr  Paloeont.:  A  family  of  Aporosa.  with 
numerousgencra.  Corallum  simple  or  compound^ 
but  never  possessing  a  coenenchyma ;  septa  well 
developed,  usually  regularly  granulated  on  the  two 
sides,  but  their  free  edges  n6t  denticulated;  inter- 
septal  loculi  open  and  free  from  dissepiments  or 
synapticula? ;  costee  well-marked  and  straight ;  wall 
imperforate.  The  family  appears  first  in  the  Lias, 
has  ^numerous  representatives  in  the  Chalk,  and 
attains  its  maximum  in  the  Eocene,  after  wliich  it 
begins  to  decline. 

tar-bin  6  li-nsa,  s.  pi.  [Mod. Lat.  turbinol(ia) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.J 

•Zool.  c&  Paloeont. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  Tur- 
binolidw.  Hard  parts  consisting  simply  of  the  cup, 
the  wall,  the  septte,  and  the  costfe.  The  recent 
species  often  live  on  the  bed  of  the  deep  sea. 

tar  -bit  (l),s.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  Dut.  kortbfk 
=short-beak.]  A  variety  of  the  pigeon,  remarkable 
for  its  short  beak.  The  head  is  flat,  and  the  feath- 
ers on  the  breast  spread  both  ways. 

*tBr  -bit  (2),  s.    [TBRBOT.] 

*tar  -bite,  8.      [TURBINITE.] 

tar  -blth,  s.    [TtTRPETH.] 

tBr -bo,  s.  [Lat.=any  violent  circular  motion,  a 
whipping-top.! 

1.  Zoology:  Tho  type-genus  of  Turbinidflp  iq.  v.), 
with  numerous  species,  all  natives  of  tropical  seas. 
Shell  with  solid  convex  whorls  tapering  to  an  apex, 
often  with  furrows  or  tubercles,  aperture  large  and 
rounded,  shell  pearly  within ;  operculum  shelly  and 
solid,  callous  outside,  and  smooth,  grooved,  or,  vari- 
ously mammillatedj  internally  horny  and  panci- 
spiral ;  in  some  species  it  resembles  tufa  c!epi»ited 
by  a  petrifying  spring.     Animal  with  pectinated 
head  lobes. 

2.  Palceont.:  A  great  number  of  fossil  species  hive 
been  described,  commencing  in  the  Lower  Silurian, 
but  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  true  posi- 
tion of  many  of  the  older  forms.    (Nicholson.) 

tar  -b6t,  *tar  bat,  HBr  -bet,  *tur-bote,  *tar  - 
bfit,  «.  [Fr.  turbot,  from  Latin  turbo=n  whipping- 
top,  a  spindle,  a  reel,  from  its  rhomboidal  shape. 
Cfc  Lat.  rhombus=  (1)  a  circle,  (2)  a  turbot ;  Low  Lat. 
turbo=n  turbot  ;Irish  turbit=&  turbot,  a  rhomboid  ; 
Gael,  turbard;  Welsh  torbwt.~\ 

Ichthy. :  Rhombus  maximus,  the  most  highly  val- 
ued of  the  Pleuronectidee,  or  Flat-fishes,  tor  the 
table.  The  Turbot  is  a  broad  fish,  scaleloss.  with 
numerous  flattened,  conical  tubercles  on  the  upper 
side ;  t  he  lower  eye  is  a  little  in  front  of  the  upper 
eye,  and  the  lateral  lino  makes  a  semicircular  curve 
above  the  pectoral  fin.  In  color  it  varies  from 
gray  to  brown,  often  with  spots  of  a  darker  hue. 
Turbot  are  migratory  fish,  traveling  in  companies 
where  the  bottom  is  sandy.  They  feed  chiefly  on 
small  fish,  crabs,  and  shell-fish;  but  the  bait  used 
is  always  some  fish  of  bright  color  and  tenacious  of 
life,  for,  though  turbot  are  very  voracious,  they  will 
never  touch  a  bait  that  is  not  perfectly  fresh. 
Weight  from  5  to  50  Ibs.  In  the  English  Channel 
turbot  are  taken  by  trawling.  The  Turbot  was 
known  and  prized  by  the  Romans,  and  the  fourth 
satire  of  Juvenal  celebrates  the  fact  that  Domitian 
convoked  the  Senate  to  decide  how  a  monster  tur- 
bot that  had  been  brought  to  him  should  be  cooked 
(cf.  Jfart.,xiii.Sl). 

tar'-bu-lenee,  tBr  -bvi-len-??,  s.  [French  iur- 
bulence.hom  Latin  turbulentia,  t rom  turbulentus  = 
turbulent  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
turbulent ;  a  state  of  disorder,  tumult,  or  agitation ; 
tumultuousness,  disorder,  commotion,  agitation. 

"  Since  the  titrbvlency  of  these  times,  the  same  modera- 
tion shines  in  you."— Howell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  64. 

tar  bu-lent,  adj.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  turbulentus, 
from  turbo=to  disturb ;  turba=a  crowd ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
turbulento;  Ital.  turbolento.] 

1.  Disturbed,  tumultuous,  rough,  wild. 

"  It  hath  been  a  turbulent  and  stormy  night." 

Skakesp.:  ftrlclei.  Hi.  2. 

2.  Restless,  unquiet ;  disposed  to  insubordination 
and  disorder ;  riotous,  wild,  rough,  disorderly. 

"An  ally  of  so  acrimonious  and  turbulent  a  spirit."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.'Ena.,  ch.  xxi. 

*3.  Producing  commotion,  agitation,  disorder,  or 
confusion. 

"Nor  envied  them  the  grape. 

Whose  heads  that  turbulent  liqaor  fills  with  fumes." 
Milton:  Satnson  Ayonistex,  652. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     thSre;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     g6,     pot, 
or,     wore,    wplf,     w5rk,     who,    sftn;     mate,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     car,     rflle,     fflll;     try,     Syrian,     m,     oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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Turk 


turbulent-school,  s. 

Literature:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  certain 
German  novelists  who  wrote  between  17SU  and  1800 
inthe^tylo  of  Mrs.  Radclift'e,  laying  their  scenes 
chiefly  in  the  feudal  age?.  The  best  known  are 
Cramer,  Spiers,  Schlenkert,  and  Veit  Weber. 

tur  -bu-lent-iy,  arfr.  [Eng.  turbulent;  -ly.]  In 
a  turbulent  manner;  with  violent  agitation  ;  tumul- 
tuously,  refractorily. 

"In  sorrow's  tempest  turbulenfly  tost." 

rtimirt:  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Dan. 

Turc  -I§m,  s.  [Eng.  Turk;  -ism.']  The  religion, 
manners,  character,  or  the  like,  of  the  Turks. 

"  That  irreparable  damage  to  Christianity  by  which 
Turcism  and  infidelity  have  gotten  so  much  ground." — 
Claremlon:  Religion  and  Policy,  ch.  x. 

Tur  -CO,  Riibst.  [TURK.]  The  namegiven  by  the 
French  to  the  Arab  tirailleurs  or  sharpshooters  in 
their  army. 

*tur  -cfils,  s.    [TURQUOISE.] 

Tur  -c6-man,  s.    [TURKOMAN.] 

Tur  -c6-phll,  Tur'-k6-phlle,  s.  [Eng.  Turk,  and 
Gr.  philev=to  love.]  One  who  is  on  the  side  of  the 
Turks  in  their  efforts  to  keep  the  Slavonic  Chris- 
tians under  their  domination. 

"  There  are  not  two  opinions  on  the  subject  even  among 
the  most  enthusiastic  Turkophiles."— London  Times. 

Tur -C&-phU-is,m,  ».  [Eng.  Turcopliil;  -wm.] 
The  views  or  feelings  of  a  Turcophil  (q.  v.). 

"Free  from  the  exaggerated  .  .  .  Turcophil  ism  of 
England  in  1877."— Athenaeum,  Feb.  10,  1887. 

turd,  *tOOrd,  8.    [A.  S.  tord.]    Excrement,  dung. 

"  And  he  answeringe  seide  to  him,  Lord,  suffre  also  this 
v<-er;  til  the  while  I  delue  aboute,  and  seade  toordis." — 
ll'ycliffe:  Luke  xiii. 

tur  -dl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  turd(us) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Ornith. :  Thrushes;  a  family  of  Passeres  or  of 
Turdiformes,  almost  universally  distributed.  Bill 
rather  strong,  sides  somewhat  compressed;  wings 
long;  tail  moderate.  The  family  is  of  uncertain 
extent,  varying  greatly  in  different  classitications. 
Wallace  makes  it  consist  of  twenty-one  genera,  con- 
taining 205  species,  while  other  authorities  divide 
it  into  two  sub-families  (Turdince  and  Sylviinae), 
which  are  by  many  considered  to  be  entitled  to 
rank  as  families. 

tur  di-for-me§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  turdus  (q.  v.), 
•and/ocnia=form.J 

Ornith.:  Thrush-like  Birds ; a  sub-order  of  Acro- 
myodi,  or  Singing  Birds  [PASSERES],  chiefly  from 
the  eastern  hemisphere.  Their  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic is  the  presence  of  ten  primary  feathers  in 
the  wing,  the  first  of  which  is  markedly  reduced  in 
size.  The  sub-order  is  divided  into  two  groups, 
Ooliomorphce  (('row-like  Passeres)  and  Cichlomor- 
phne  (Thrusu-like  Passeres). 

tur-di  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  turd(us) ;  Lat.  fern. 
pi.  adj  suff.  -tnce.l 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Turdidee  fq.  v.),  contain- 
ing Turdus  and  closely  allied  genera.  The  plumage 
is  completely  molted  in  the  first  autumn  before 
migration,  so  that  the  young  in  their  first  winter 
plumage  differ  very  slightly  from  adults.  Bill  as 
long  as  the  head;  nostrils  open,  in  small  groove: 
wings  with  first  quills  very  short;  tail  long  and 
broad;  tarsi  long,  outer  toe  longer  than  inner, 
united  to  middle  at  base,  hind  toe  long  and  strong. 

tur'-dus,8.    [Lat.] 

Ornith.:  The  type-genus  of  Turdidee  (q.  v.),  with 
two  species,  universally  distributed.  They  abound 
in  the  Palaearctic,  Oriental,  and  Neotropical  regions, 
are  less  plentiful  in  the  Nearctic  and  Ethiopian, 
and  very  scarce  in  the  Australian  region.  Bill 
moderate,  straight,  convex  above;  point  of  upper 
mandible  compressed,  notched  and  slightly  de- 
curved  ;  gape  with  a  few  hairs;  nostrils  basal,  lat- 
eral, oval,  partly  closed  by  amembrane ;  wings  with 
the  first  feather  very  short,  second  shorter  than  the 
third  or  fourth,  which  are  usually  the  longest ;  tar- 
sus longer  than  middle  toe,  outer  toe  connected  with 
middle  toe  at  base.  Besides  the  species  popularly 
known  as  Thrushes  [THRUSH],  Turdus  merula,  the 
Blackbird.  T.  torquatus,  the  Ring  Ouzel,  T.  iZiacus, 
the  Redwing,  and  T.  pilaris,  the  fieldfare,  are 
the  most  familiar. 

tu-reen',*ter-reen  ,  *ter-rine  ',«.  [Fr.£errm<?= 
an  earthen  pan,  as  if  from  Lat.  £errinws=earttien, 
from  ferra=earth.}  A  large,  deep  vessel  for  holding 
soup  or  other  liquid  food  at  table. 

"At  the  top  a  fried  liver  and  bacon  were  seen, 
At  the  bottom  was  tripe  in  a  swinging  tureen." 

Goldsmith;  The  Haunch  of  Venison. 

turf,  *torf,  *turfe,  *tyrf  (pi.  tiirfs,  *turfes, 
Hurves.),  8.  [A.  S.  turf  (dat.  tyrf)  -  turf,  cogn.  with 
Dut.  fur/=peat;  Icel.  for/=a  turf,  sod,  peat;  Dan. 
tOrv;  Sw.  for/,'  O.  H.  Ger.  zurba;  Ger.  tor/;  Fr 
tourbe ;  Sansc.  darbha  =  a  kind  of  grass.] 


1.  The  surface  or  sward  of  grass  lands,  consisting 
of  earth  or  mold  filled  with  the  roots  of  grass  and 
other  small  plants,  so  as  to  adhere  and  form  a  kind 
of  mat ;  a  piece  of  earth  covered  with  grass,  or  such 
a  piece  torn  or  dug  from  the  ground  ;  a  sod. 

"To  preserve  it  with  tin-feand  mouse  against  the  injurie 
of  rain  and  cold."— P.  Holland;  Pliny,  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  A  kind  of  blackish,  fibrous,  peaty  substance, cut 
from  the  surface  of  the  grouud  and  used  as  fuel; 
peat  (q.  v.). 

IT  (1)  On  the  turf:  Making  one's  living  by  running 
or  betting  on  race-horses. 

(2)  The  turf:  The  race-course;  hence,  the  occu- 
pation or  profession  of  horse-racing. 

turf-ant,  s. 

Entom.:  for  mica  flava^  the  Common  Yellow  Ant 
of  temperate  climates. 

turf-built,  a.    Formed  or  composed  of  turf. 

turf-clad,  a.    Covered  with  turf. 

"The  turf-clad  heap  of  mold  which  covers  the  poor 
mail's  grave." — Knox;  Essays,  No.  93. 

turf-cutter,  s.    A  paring-plow. 

turf-drain,  s.  A  kind  of  pipe-drain  constructed 
with  turfs  cut  from  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

turf-hedge,  s. 

Husbandry:  A  bank  around  a  field,  made  of  turfs 
or  sods. 

turf-nog,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Sus  palustris.  The  English  name  is  a  trans- 
lation of  the  German  Torfschwein  of  Rutimeyer. 
There  appear  to  have  been  two  races— <>ne  wild  and 
one  domestic.  Remains  are  found  in  the  Swiss 
Lake  Dwellings. 

"It  is,  therefore,  very  probable  that  it  [the  common 
hog]  was  domesticated  in  the  same  region  as  the  dog  and 
the  turf-hog." — Dawkins;  Early  Man  in  Britain,  ch.  viii. 

turf-house,  s.    A  hovel  made  of  sods. 

turf-knife,  «.  An  implement  for  tracing  out  the 
sides  of  drains,  trenches,  &c.  It  has  a  scimitar-like 
blade,  with  a  tread  for  the  foot,  and  a  bent  handle. 

turf-moss,  s.  A  tract  of  turfy,  mossy,  or  boggy 
land. 

turf-plow,  subst.  A  plow  adapted  to  remove  the 
sods  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  preparatory  to 
deep  plowing,  or  for  destroying  grubs,  &c. 

turf-sheep,  s.  A  small  sheep  of  the  Stone  period. 
(Rossiter.) 

turf-spade,  s.    A  spade  for  paring  turfs  or  sods. 

turf,  v.  t.  [TuRF,  s.]  To  cover  or  line  with  turf 
or  sods. 

"  After  you  have  new  turfed  the  banks," — Search:  Light 
of  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

*turf'-ent  a.  [Eng.  -turf;  -en.]  Made  of  turf; 
covered  with  turf ;  turfy. 

"They  descended  from  the  woods  to  the  margin  of  the 
stream,  by  a  flight  of  turfen  steps."— B.  Disraeli;  Ctm- 
ingsby,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  v. 

turf '-I-ness,  s.  [Eng. turfy;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of* being  turfy. 

tiirf '-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [TuRF,  r.] 
turfing-iron,  s.    A  spade  for  cutting  sods, 
turflng-spade,  s.    A  turf-spade  (q.  v.). 

ttirf'-Ite,s.  [Eng.  turf;  -ite.]  A  votary  of  the 
turf ;  one  devoted  to  or  making  a  living  by  horse- 
racing. 

"The  modern  turjtte,  to  use  a  common  but  by  no  means 
elegant  expression,  has  quite  enough  to  do  to  keep  him- 
self posted  in  the  moat  recent  doings  of  the  horses  of 
to-day."— Field,  July  16,  1887. 

turf-less,   a.    [Eng.  turf;  -less.]    Destitute  of 
turf, 
turf  -f ,  *turf-fie,  a.    [Eng.  turf;  -y.] 

1.  Abounding  in  or  covered  with  turf  or  short 
grass ;  turfed. 

"  Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep." 
tihakfsp.:  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

2.  Having  the  qualities,  nature,  or  appearance  of 
turf;  turf-like. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with   the  turf  or 
horse-racing;  characteristic  of  the  turf  or  liorse- 
racing. 

tilr-gen'-I-a,  s.  [Lat.  turgeo=to  swell,  referring 
to  the  fruit.] 

Sot.:  A  genus  of  Umbelliferee,  now  reduced  to  a 
subgenus  of  Caucalis,  having  the  secondary  ridges 
with  two  or  three  rows  of  spreading  spines. 

*tfir'-gent,  a.  [Lat.  turgens  (genit.  turgentis), 
pr.  par.  of  turgeo=to  swell.  1 

1.  Swelling,  swollen,  tumid ;  rising  into  a  tumor 
or  puffy  state. 

"Perfection  breathes 
White  o'er  the  turyent  film  the  living  dew." 

Thomson.-  Autumn,  691. 


2.  Tumid,  turgid,  inflated,  bombastic,  pompous. 

"After  all,  be  recompensed  with  turyent  titles,  honored 
for  his  good  service." — liurttni-  Anat.  Melan.  (Pret.) 

*tur-ges9e  ,  v.  i.  [Lat.  turgesco,  incept,  of  tur- 
j?eo=to  swell.]  To  become  turgid;  to  swell,  to 
inflate. 

ttur-£es'-$en9e,  ttfir-ges -§en-$f ,  s.  [Latin 
turgescens,  pr.  par.  of  turgesco.'}  [TuRGESCE.J 

1.  The  actor  state  of  swelling ;  the  state  of  becom- 
ing swollen. 

"The  instant  tnrgescence  is  not  to  be  taken  off,  hut  by 
medicines  of  a  higher  nature."— Browne.-  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Empty  pompousness;  bombast,  inflation,  tur- 
gidity. 

ttur-ges'-9ent,  a.  [Lat.  turgescens,  pr.  par.  of 
turgesco.]  Growing  turgid  or  inflated;  swelling. 

ttir'-gld,  a.  [Latin  turgidus*  from  turgeo=to 
swell.] 

1.  Swelled,  swollen,  bloated,  inflated,  or  distended 
beyond  its  natural  state  by  some  internal  agent  or 
expansive  force.  (Often  applied  to  an  enlarged  part 
of  the  body.)    In  botany,  slightly  swelling. 

"The  turgid  fruit 
Abounds  with  mellow  liquor."—  Philips:  Cider. 

2.  Tumid,  pompous,  inflated,  bombastic, 

"That  turns  to  ridicule  the  turgid  speech 
And  stately  tone  of  moralists." 

Coirper:  Task,  v.  689. 

*tur-gld'-l-tf,  s.    [Eng.furoid;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  turgid  or  swollen ; 
tumidness. 

"  The  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  dullness,  slowness 
of  speech,  vertigos,  weakness,  weariness,  and  turgidity  of 
the  eyes." — Arbuthnot:  On  Diet,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Hollow  magnificence;  pompousness,  bombast. 
"A  simple,  clear,  harmonious  style;  which,   taken  as  a 

model,  may  be  followed  without  leading  the  novitiate 
either  into  turgidity  or  obscurity." — Cumberland:  Memoir*, 
ii.  262. 

tur -gld-l£,  adv.  [English  turgid;  -ly.]  In  a 
turgid  manner;  with  swelling  or  empty  pomp; 
pompously,  bombastically. 

tur  -gld-ness,  s.    [Eng.  turgid;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  turgid,  swollen, 
pr  distended  beyond  the  natural   state    by  some 
internal  force  or  agent ;  distension. 

2.  Hollow  magnificence;  pompousness,  bombast, 
turgidity. 

"The  turgidness  of  a  young  scribbler  might  please  his 
magnificent  spirit  always  upon  the  stilts." — Warburton: 
To  Hurd,  let.  96. 

*tfir'-gId-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  turgidus  =  turgid  (q.  v.).] 
Turgid,  swollen. 

tftr'-glte,  s.  [After  the  Tursrinsk  copper-mine, 
near  Bogoslovsk,  Urals,  where  first  observed ;  suff. 
•ite(Min.).] 

Min.:  A  common  iron  ore  frequently  mistaken 
for  limqnite,  to  which  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance. 
Occurs  in  fibrous  masses,  sometimes  botryoidal  and 
stalactitic,  also  earthy.  Hardness,  5-6;  specific 
gravity  varying  according  to  texture,  but  ranging 
between  3'56  and  4*681 ;  luster,  submetallic  and 
satiny  when  seen  at  right  angles  to  the  fibres,  also 
dull  in  the  earthy  varieties;  color,  reddish-black  to 
dark-red;  streak,  red;  opaque.  Composition:  Ses- 

auioxido  of  iron,  94'7,  water,  5*3=100,  which  yields 
le  formula  2F&2Oa,  HoO.  Found  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  hmonite,  but  is  easily  to  be  distin- 
guished  by  eho  color  of  its  streak. 

Tu-rln  ,  s.    [Lat.  Torino.] 

Geog.;  A  city  of  northern  Italy,  capital  of  Pied- 
mont, and  the  former  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  which 
developed  into  that  of  Italy. 

Turin-nut,  s. 

Geol.:  A  familiar  name  for  a  fossil  fruit,  resem- 
bling a  walnut  in  appearance,  found  in  the  Newer 
Tertiary  deposits  near  Turin.  The  ligneous  envelope 
has  perished,  but  the  form  of  the  surface  and  that 
of  the  enclosed  kernel  are  preserved  in  the  calc  spar 
in  which  it  occurs. 

tiir'-I-6,  8.    [Lat.  =  a  shoot,  a  sprout,  a  tendril.] 

Bot. :  A  shoot  covered  with  scales  upon  its  first 
appearance,  as  in  the  Asparagus. 

tiir-i-b-nlf  '-er-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  f«?-i'o  (genii. 
turionis);  Lat./ero=to  bear,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.} 

Bot.:  Producing  turios      [Tt'Rio.] 

Turk,  s.    [Fr.  Turc,  from  Pors  Turk=&  Turk.] 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Turkey. 

|2.  Often  used  by  the  early  writers  as  synony- 
mous with  Mohammedan,  though  the  Turks  consti- 
tute but  one  section  of  the  Mussulman  world. 

"It  is  no  good  reason  for  a  man's  religion  that  he  was 
born  atfd  brought  up  in  it;  for  then  a  Turk  would  have  as 
much  reason  to  be  a  Turk  as  a  Christian  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian."— Chilling-worth;  Religionof  Protestants,  pt.  i.,  ch,  ii. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    jo~wl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c,  =  bel,      del. 


Turk's  cap 
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turmeric-tree 


*T  In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  affiliated  churches.  The 
prayer  for  all  ''Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  and  Here- 
tics," in  the  third  collect  for  Good  Friday,  is 
intended  to  embrace  all  who  are  not  Christians. 

3.  Applied  to  a  troublesome  destructive  boy. 
Chiefly  in  the  expression :  A  young  turk. 

•f  *To  turn  Turk:  To  undergo  a  complete  change 
for  the  worse. 

"If  the  rest  of  my  fortunes  turn  Turk  with  me." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  Hi.  2. 

Turk's  cap,  Turk's  cap  Illy,  >. 

Bot.  <t  Hort. ;  (1)  Melocactus  communist  (2)  Lil- 
ium  martagon  f  MAKTAGOX]  ;  (3)  Aconitum  napel- 
lus.  [ACONITE.] 

Turk's  bead,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  Melocactus  communis. 

Z.  Naut.:  An  ornamental  knot,  like  a  turban, 
worked  on  to  a  rope. 

3.  A  long  broom  for  sweeping  ceilings,  &c. 

"He  8aw  a  great  Turk's  head  poked  up  at  his  own." — 
Lytton:  My  .Vorf/,  bk.  x.,  ch.  u. 

•Turk's  turban,  ». 

Bot. :  A  plant  of  the  genus  Ranunculus.  (Good- 
rich.) 

•tiirk'-en,  v.1.  [O.  Fr.  torquer=to  twist;  tor- 
cenou*e=violent ;  Lat.  torqueo=to  twist.]  To  turn 
or  twist  about. 

"They  are  not  either  articles  of  his  own  lately  devised, 
or  the  old  newly  turkened." — Rogers:  On  Thirty-nine 
Arttclet,  p.  24. 

•Turk-ess,  s.  [English  Turk;  -ess.]  A  female 
Turk. 

"Give  her  the  crown,  Turkess." 

Marlorce:  1  Tamburlatne,  Hi.  S. 

TOr -kef  (1),  »Tur -kle,  *Tur -ky=,  s.  [French 
Turguie=Turkey,  from  Ture=aTurk  (q.  v.).] 

'.'•»!/. :  An  empire  in  the  southeast  of  Europe  and 
southwest  of  Asia. 

tur'-key1  (21,8.  [According  to  Edgar  Richardson, 
the  name  of  the  bird  described  below  is  not  derived 
from  the  country  of  Turkey,  but  through  the  Heb. 
tukki=&  peacock,  from  the  Tamil  toka=a  peacock. 
The  bird  is  a  native  of  America,  and  when  first 
carried  to  Europe  was  taken  to  Spain  on  the  return 
of  the  expedition  of  Herman  do  Cortez.  There  the 
curiosities  and  products  of  the  new  world  were 
handled  by  the  Jews,  who  then,  as  now,  were  a 
commercial  people.  When  the  bird  was  shipped  to 
England,  its  Hebrew  name  followed  it,  and  was 
easily  corrupted  by  the  English  by  the  interpolation 
of  an  r,  and  thence  to  its  present  spelling.  The  sim- 
ilarity of  the  spellings  of  the  country  and  the  name 
of  the  bird  seem  to  have  misled  popular  belief  to 
the  idea  that  the  fowl  was  a  native  of  the  Turkish 
empire  and  took  its  name  thence.] 

Ornith.:  Any  species  of  the  genus  Meleagris 
(q.  v.).  It  has  long  been  popularly  supposed  that 
these  birds,  which  were  first  introduced  into  Eng- 
land about  1541,  came  from  Turkey,  instead  of  from 
America,  as  was  really  the  case.  They  are  the 
largest  of  the  Game  Birds,  and  for  that  reason  have 
been  domesticated  for  a  great  length  of  time.  All 
the  species  have  the  head  naked,  with  wattles 
or  folds  of  bright  naked  skin,  which  becomes 
much  more  brilliant  when  the  bird  is  excited  or 
angry,  and  a  curious  tuft  of  long  hair  on  the  breast. 
The  plumage  is  always  more  or  less  metallic.  The 
Common  Turkey,  Meleagris  yallopavo,  is  brownish- 
yellow  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  each 
feather  has  a  broad  resplendent  black  edge,  hinder 
portions  of  the  back-feathers  and  tail-coverts  dark 
reddish-brown,  striped  with  green  and  black; 
breast  yellowish-brown,  darkest  at  sides  ;  belly  and 
sides  brownish-gray;  rump-feathers  pale  black, 
with  a  darker  edge;  fore  parts  of  head  and  throat 
pale  sky  blue,  warts  on  face  bright  red.  They  often 
weigh  from  twenty  to  sixty  pounds,  and  measure  at 
least  three  feet  in  height ;  but  the  wild  birds  are 
much  finer  than  the  domesticated  race,  which,  con- 
trary to  the  general  rule,  has  degenerated  under  the 
care  of  man.  They  are  gregarious,  and  inhabit  the 
eastern  portion  of  North  America,  feeding  on  grass, 
grain,  insects,  fruit,  <fec.  The  domesticated  birds 
may  be  seen  in  every  farm-yard,  and  large  numbers 
are  bred  and  fattened.  The  Oeellated  Turkey, 
M.  ocellata,  a  very  fine  and  brilliantly-colored 
species,  having  eye-like  markings  on  the  tail- 
feathers  and  upper  wing-coverts,  is  found  in  Hon- 
duras and  Yucatan.  The  other  species,  M.  niexi- 
cana,  from  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  the  table- 
lands of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  closely  resembles 
M.  gallopavo,  and  is  popularly  known  as  the  Mexi- 
can Turkey. 

Turkey-berries,  s.pl. 

Bot..  The  berries  of  various  species  of  Rhamnus, 
used  for  dyeing.  [AVIGNON-BEERY.] 

Turkey-berrytree, ». 

Bot  .  Cordia  collococca,  a  tree  about  thirty  feet 
high,  with  green  flowers,  growing  in  Jamaica. 


turkey-bird,  s. 

Ornith..:  A  local  name  for  the  Wryneck  (q.  v.l, 
probably  from  its  habit  of  ruffling  its  feathers 
when  disturbed  or  captured. 

turkey-blossom, «. 

Bot. :  The  West  Indian  name  of  Tribulus  cistoides, 
a  species  with  yellow  flowers. 

turkey-buzzard,  turkey-vulture,  s. 

Ornith.:  Rhinoqryphus  ([Cathartes)  aura.  [Rm- 
NOGKYPHUS.J  Like  the  other  Vultures,  they  feed  on 
carrion,  but  their  habits  vary  somewhat  with 
locality ;  in  the  southern  United  States  they  act  ;is 
scavengers  in  the  towns,  in  Guatemala  and  through- 
out South  America  they  are  not  seen  in  tiocks,  but 
occur  in  pairs  only  in  the  forests. 

"The  popular  name  of  Turkey-bmznrd  is  given  to  the 
bird  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  the  common  turkey, 
and  many  a  new  comer  has  found  himself  an  object  of 
derision  because  he  has  shot  an  Aura  Vulture,  taking  it 
for  a  turkey." — J.  O.  Wood:  Explan.  Index  to  Watertun's 
Wanderings. 

Turkey-carpet,  s.  A  carpet  formed  of  a  chain 
and  weft  of  strong  linen  yarn  and  tufts  of  worsted 
tied  into  the  fabric  in  the  course  of  manufacture. 

turkey-cock,  *turkle-cock,  *turky-cocke,  s. 

1.  Lit.  A  Ornith. :  A  male  turkey. 

2.  Fill.:  Used  as  representative  of  foolish  vanity 
and  pride. 

"Here  he  comes,  swelling  like  a  tnrkty-cock." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  1. 

Turkey  Company,  s.  pi.  A  company  instituted 
by  charter  received  from  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1579. 
Called  also  the  Levant  Company. 

turkey-feather,  turkey-feather  laver,  a. 
Botany:  A   book    name    for    Padina    pavonia. 

fPADINA.] 

turkey-hen  flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Fritillaria  meleagris. 

Turkey-hone,  s.    The   same  as  TURKEY-STONE 

(q.v.). 

Turkey-oak,  s. 

Sot.:  Quercus  cerris;  common  in  the  southeast 
of  Europe.  It  has  deciduous,  short-stalked  leaves, 
oblong,  deeply  and  unequally  pinnatifid. 

turkey-pod,  s. 

Bot. :  Sisymbrium  thalianum.  Named  by  With- 
ering. (Britten  &  Holland.) 

Turkey-red,  s. 

Chem. :  One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  dura- 
ble colors  which  has  yet  been  produced  on  cotton. 
It  is  obtained  from  madder  by  a  very  complicated 
process,  the  theory  of  which  is  not  perfectly  under- 
stood. The  four  most  essential  operations  are: 
Thorough  washing  of  the  Unbleached  calico,  im- 
pregnating it  with  an  oily  soap,  mordanting  with 
alumina,  and  immersing  in  a  decoction  of  madder 
containing  chalk  and  bullock's  blood. 

turkey-slate,  s.  The  same  as  TURKEY-STONE 
(q.v.). 

Turkey-sponge,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Euspongia  offlcinalis.    [SpoxGE,  s.,  II.  5.] 

Turkey-stone,  s. 

Geol.:  Novaculite  (q.  v.).  Called  also  Whetstone 
slate,  or  Whetslate. 

turkey-vulture,  «.   The  same  as  TURKEY-BUZ- 

ZAKD  (q.  V.). 

•Turkey- Wheat,  «.    Maize  or  Indian  corn. 

"  We  saw  a  great  many  fields  of  Indian  corn,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  turkey-wheat.1' — Smollett:  France  and 
Italy,  let.  viii. 

•tur  -kls,  r.  t.  [O.  Fr.  torquer=io  twist.]  [TUR- 
KEN.J  To  twist,  to  alter. 

"He  taketh  the  same  sentence  out  of  Esay  (somewhat 
turkised)  for  his  poesie  as  well  as  the  rest." — Bancroft: 
Surrey  of  Pretended  lluly  Discipline,  p.  6. 

Turk  -Ish,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  Turk;  -tsft.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Turkey  or  the 
Turks. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  language  spoken  by  the  Turks, 
the  Osmanli. 

Turkish-bath,  s.  A  hot  air  bath,  the  tempera- 
ture varying  from  116°  to  165°.  The  patient  may 
remain  in  the  calidarium  from  forty  minutes  to  an 
hour.  The  bath  must  be  taken  beforea  meal,  when 
the  stomach  is  empty,  and  should  be  avoided  alto- 
gether when  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  or 
vessels,  or  when  tendencies  toward  vertigo  or 
syncope  exist.  A  Turkish  bath  clears  the  pores  of 
the  skin,  rendering  the  latter  healthy,  induces 
free  perspiration,  eliminates  noxious  matters  from 
the  blood,  increases  the  force  and  rapidity  of  the 
circulation,  and  imparts  a  sense  of  elasticity  and 
vigor  to  the  system.  It  is  useful  in  many  cutane- 
ous affections,  as  gout  and  rheumatism,  in  albu- 
minuria,  neuralgia,  &c.  The  first  Turkish  bath  in 
London  was  opened  in  1860. 


Turkish-dog,  s. 

Zoo/..-  A  variety  of  Cam's  familiarif,  from  hot 
climates,  and  distinguished  by  want  of  hair  and 
diseased  teeth,  which  the  animals  lose  at  an  early 
age.  Buffon  imagined  that  the  race  sprang  from 
European  dogs,  which  had  been  taken  from  a  tem- 
perate climate  to  one  considerably  hotter,  and  then- 
acquired  some  cutaneous  disease. 

Turkish-greyhound,  s. 

Zool. :  A  small-sized  dog,  somewhat  resembling 
an  English  greyhound  in  shape,  but  entirely  hair- 
less, orwith  only  a  few  hairs  on  the  tail.  It  is  of  no 
value  as  a  sporting  dog,  but  makes  a  faithful  and 
affectionate  pet. 

Turklsh-hemldactyle,  s. 

Zool.:  Heinidactylus  remtculatus,  a  Gecko  from 
the  hotter  districts  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Turkish-saddle,  s.    [SELLA-TURCICA.] 

Turkish-tobacco,  s. 

Bot. :  Kicotiana  rustica. 

•Turk  -Ish-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  Turkish ; -ly.]  In  the 
manner  of  the  Turks ;  like  a  Turk. 

Turk  -Ish-ness,  Turk  ish-nes,  subst.  [Eng. 
Turkish:  -ness.]  The  religion,  manners,  character. 
or  the  like  of  the  Turks  ;  Turcism. 

"  Contemnynge  of  knowledge  and  learninge,  settinge  at 
nought,  and  having  for  a  fable,  God  and  his  highe  pro- 
vidence, will  bringe  us,  I  say,  to  a  more  ungracious  T:tr-t.- 
ishnes,  if  more  Turkishnex  can  be  than  this,  than  if  the 
Turkes  had  sworne  to  brynge  all  Turkye  against  uj."— 
Asoham:  Toxophilue,  bk.  1. 

Turk  -man,  s.    [TURKOMAN.] 

Tur  -k&,  s.    [TURCO.] 

Tur-ko-man,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Turkimams 
=  Turks  of  the  true  faith.]  [TuKK.J  One  of  a 
nomadic  Tatar  people,  occupying  a  territory  stretch- 
ing between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Aral, 
the  Khanates  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  Afghanistan, 
and  Persia.  They  do  not  form  a  single  nation,  but 
are  divided  into  numerous  tribes  or  clans. 

Tur  -kb-phlle,  s.    [TUECOPHIL.] 

Tur  -lu-plnf ,  s.  pi.  [The  origin  of  the  word  is 
unknown,  though  it  is  thought  to  be  connected  with 
wolfish  or  predatory  habits.  (Blunt.)  ] 

Church  Hist.:  A  name  applied  in  contempt  to  the 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit.  They  appear  to  have 
had  their  principal  seat  in  the  Isle  of  France,  where 
they  were  exterminated  about  A.  D.  1372.  [BRETH- 
REN,  «[  4.] 

•turm,  subst.  [TURMA.]  A  troop  or  company  of 
horse. 

"Legions  and  cohorts,  turms  of  horse  and  wing*." 
Hilton!  P.  K.,  iv.  66. 

tur  -ma,  s.    [Lat.] 

Roman  Antiq. :  A  company  of  cavalry,  consisting 
at  firstof  thirty,  afterward  of  thirty-two  men.  Kadi 
turma  was  divided  into  three  decurise. 

tur  -ma-l!n,  s.    [TOURMALINE.] 

*tur  -men-tille, «.    [TORMENTIL.') 

tur  -ment-lse,  s.    [TOEMENTISE.] 

tur'-mer-lc,  s.  [Vr.terre-merite;  Low  Lat.  terra- 
merita  (lit.=excellent  earth) ;  probably,  in  the 
opinion  of  Skeat.  a  corruption  of  Arab,  karkam, 
fcurfcum=saffron.]  [CURCUMA.] 

1.  Bot.  <&  Comm.:    Curcuma  longa,  a  native   of 
Ceylon.    The  specific  name  is  given  from  the  length 
of  the  leaves ;  about  a  foot.    The  spike  rises  from 
the  midst  of  them,  and  produces  pale  cream-colored 
flowers.    It  is  extensively  cultivated  over  India,  the 
crop  being  a  very  profitable  one,  yielding,  accord- 
ing to  Atkinson,  after  all  expenses  are  paid,  about 
thirty-one  rupees  per  acre. 

2.  Comm.  &  Pharm. :  The  rhizome  of  Curcuma 


longa  [11.  The  best  is  in  small  short  pieces,  extern- 
ally yellow,  internally  deep  orange.  [TUBMERic- 
PAPER.]  It  is  used  as  a  condiment  in  curry-powder. 


It  is  not  employed  in  British  pharmacy,  but  in 
Hindu  medicine  it  is  administered  internally  in  dis- 
orders of  the  blood,  and  is  applied  externally  in 
pain  and  bruises;  the  juice  is  said  to  be  anthel- 
mintic;  the  fumes  of  the  burning  root  are  deemed 
use_ful  in  coryza  ;  in  decoction  they  are  applied  to 
relieve  catarrh  and  purulent  ophthalmia.  A  paste 
made  of  the  flowers  is  used  in  ringworm  and  other 
parasitic  diseases. 

turmeric-paper,  s. 

Chem. :  Unsized  white  paper  dipped  into  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  turmeric.  It  is  a  very  delicate  test 
for  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  the  yellow  color 
of  the  turmeric  being  changed  to  a  brown. 

turmeric-tincture,  s.  A  tincture  consisting  of 
bruised  turmeric  and  proof  spirit. 

turmeric-tree,  *. 

Bot.:  An  unidentified  species  of  Zieria,  a  ruewort 
from  Australia.  The  inner  bark,  which  is  very  yel- 
low, yields  a  dye,  and  the  yellow  close-grained  wood 
is  valuable  for  ornamental  purposes.  (Treas.  of 
Bot.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w€.     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur.     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      »,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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tftr  '-moll,  *tur  moyle.  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful; 
perhaps  from  O.  FT.  trenionilli  ,fra  mi'itl  —  the  hopper 
of  a  mill,  as  being  always  in  motion,  from  Lat. 
fm»o=to  tremble.]  Harassing  labor,  confusion, 
tumult,  disturbance,  com  motion. 

44  Calmly  she  gazed  around  in  the  turmoil  of  men." 

Lout//'' !'"»':  < 'h  >/>/>•>• 'i  "f  tfti   {MI-'!'*  Stti'i'iT. 

*tur-m6~il,  '•.  t.  &  i.    (TURMOIL,  «.] 

A.  Traiw.:  To  harass  with  commotion;  to  dis- 
turb, to  agitato,  to  molest. 

"  But  t  hus  tn  rnwfld  from  one  to  other  stoure 
I  wast  my  life,  and  doe  my  daies  devoure 
In  wretched  anguishe  and  incessant  woe." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  ix.  39. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  bo  disturbed;  to  be  in  commo- 
tion or  agitation. 

tarn,  *  tourne,  *  tourn-en,  *  tome,  *  turne, 
*turn-en,  r.  t.  &,  i.  [French  tuurner;  O.  rr.  turner ^ 
turner  =  to  turn,  from  Latin  tortto=io  turn  in  a 
lathe,  to  turn,  from  tomus=a  lathe,  a  turner's 
wheel;  cogn.  with  Gr.  tornos=a  carpenter's  tool  to 
draw  circles  with,  compasses ;  torneuo=to  turn 
work  with  a  lathe;  Sp.  &  Port,  tomar;  Italian 
tornarei  A.  S.  tyrnan;  O.  Icel.  turna;  O.  H.  Ger. 
turnen;  Irish  tour=n  turn;  Wei.  turn;  Gael,  turna 
=  a  spinning-wheel.  From  the  same  root  come  tour, 
tournament,  and  tourniquet.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  move  round  on  a  center  or  axis,  or 
as  on  a  center  or  axis ;  to  make  to  move  round  or 
revolve ;  to  cause  to  rotate  or  revolve. 

*'  Turn  the  giddy  round  of  Fortune's  wheel." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  952. 

2.  To  form  or  fastiion  by  revolving  motion  in  a 
lathe;   to  shape   or   fashion,  as  wood,  metal,  or 
other  substance,  to  any  figure,  by  means  of  a  lathe. 

"The  whole  lathe  is  made  strong,  because  the  matter  it 
(urns,  being  metal,  is  heavier  than  wood."— Moxon:  Me- 
chanical Exercises. 

3.  Hence,  to  form,  fashion,  or  shape  in  any  way. 
"His  whole  person  ia  finely  turned,  and  speaks  him  a 

man  of  quality." — Tatler.     (Todd.) 

4.  To  cause  to  go,  move,  aim,  point,  look,  or  the 
like  in  a  different  direction,  or  toward  a  different 
point;  to  direct  or  put  into  a  different  or  opposite 
way,  course,  road,  path,  or  channel ;  to  change  the 
direction  or  course  of;  to  cause  to  leave  a  certain 
course  or  direction. 

"But  could  they  persuade  any  to  be  of  their  opinion? 
Yes,  they  turned  several  out  of  the  way."—  Bunyau:  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  pt.  ii. 

5.  To  shift  or  change,  with  respect  to  the  bottom, 
sides,  front,  back,  top,  or  the  like ;  to  reverse ;  to 
put  the  upper  side  downward,  or  the  one  side  in  the 
place  of  the  other ;  to  invert. 

"Make  mouths  upon  me  when  I  (urn  my  back." 

Shakesp,,  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  iii.2. 

6.  To  bring  the  inside  of  outward. 

"A  pair  of  old  breeches,  thrice  turned" — Shakesp,  •  Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

7.  To  change  or  alter  from  one  purpose  or  effect 
to  another ;  to  apply  or  devote  to  a  different  purpose 
or  object;  to  divert. 

"Great  Apollo,  turn  all  to  the  best." 

Shakesp..    Winter's  Tale,  iii.  1. 

8.  To  apply,  to  devote,  to  direct. 

"He  turned  his  parts  rather  to  books  and  conversation, 
than  to  politics."— Prior.  (Todd.) 

9.  To  change  to  any  opinion,  side,  or  party;  to 
change  with  respect  to  belief,  opinions,  sentiments, 
or  feelings ;  to  convert,  to  pervert. 

10.  To  change  or  alter  the  state,  nature,  or  appear- 
anceof  in  any  way;  to  transform,  to  metamorphose, 
to  transmute,  to  change. 

"Mountains  turned  into  clouds." 
Shakesp..  Midsummer  Eight's  Dream,  iv.  1. 

11.  To  give  a  different  form  of  expression  to;  to 
translate,  to  construe,  to  paraphrase. 

"To  .  .  ,  turn  a  wise  stiying  of  some  ancient  sage 
into  the  terms  of  a  terse  English  couplet."— Blackie.  Self- 
Culture,  p.  18. 

12.  To  pass,  go,  or  move  round. 

"Turning  a  corner  in  Lambeth  on  Saturday." — London 
Daily  Chronicle. 

13.  To  transfer;  to  put  or  place  indifferent  hands; 
to  hand  over. 

"Our  inheritance  is  turned  to  strangers,  our  houses  to 
•liens."— Lamentations,  v.  2. 

*14.  To  reserve,  to  repeal. 

"God  will  turn  thy  captivity,  and  have  compassion 
upon  thee,  and  will  return  and  gather  thee  from  all 
nations." — Deuteronomy  xxx.  3. 

15.  To  bend  from  a  perpendicular  edge ;  to  blunt. 

"Quick  wits  are  more  quick  to  enter  speedily,  than  able 
to  pierce  far;  like  sharp  tools,  whose  edges  be  very  soon 
turned"— Ascham. 


16.  To  revolve,  ponder,  or  agitate;  to  reflect  or 
meditate  on.     (Often  followed  by  about  or  over.) 

"Turn  these  ideas  about  in  your  mind,"—  Watt*. 

17.  To  change  from  a  fresh,  sweet,  or  natural  con- 
dition ;  to  cause  to  ferment,  turn  sour,  or  the  like ; 
as.  Hot  weather  will  turn,  milk. 

18.  To  put,  bring,  or  place  in  a  certain  state  or 
condition. 

"  So  truly  turned  over  and  over  in  love." 

Sfutki'-i/,.:  Mn,-h  A'l<-  tihttuf  \utttiiig,  v.  2. 

19.  To  make  suitable,  fit,  or  proper;  to  adapt. 
(Rare,  except  in  the-  pa.  par.) 

"  However  improper  he  might  have  been  for  studies  of 
a  higher  nature,  he  was  perfectly  well  turned  for  trade." 
— .4  dd  is  on. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  have  a  circular  or  revolving  motion;   to 
revolve  or  move  round,  as  on  an  axis,  center,  or  the 
like. 

"The  world  turns  round." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

2.  To   move  the  body,  face,  or  head  in  another 
direction ;  to  direct  the  face  to  a  different  quarter. 

"  From  the  one  side  to  the  other  turning." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  2. 

3.  To  change  the  posture  or  position  of  the  body, 
as  in  bed;  to  shift  or  roll  from  one  side  to  another. 

"  As  a  man  in  a  fever  turns  often,  although  without  nny 
hope  of  ease,  so  men  in  the  eztremest  misery  fly  to  the 
first  appearance  of  relief,  though  never  so  vuin." — Swift: 
Intelligencer. 

4.  To  retrace  one's  steps ;  to  go  or  come  back ;  to 

return. 

"Ere  from  this  warthou  turn  a  conqeror." 

Shake-up.;  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

5.  Not  to  fly ;  to  face  or  confront  an  enemy ;  to 
show  fight. 

"  Turn,  slave,  and  fight." 

Shakesp.  i  Troilus  and  Cress  ida,  v.  7. 

6.  To  change  direction  :  to  take  an  opposite  or  a 
new  course,  direction,  or  liue. 

"  Now  doth  it  turn  and  ebb  back." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  2. 

7.  To  tako  a  particular  direction,  course,  or  line; 
to  direct  one's  self ;  to  have  recourse ;  as,  I  know 
not  where  to  turn. 

8.  To  be  changed  or  altered  in  appearance,  form, 
or  condition;  to  be  transformed,  changed,  meta- 
morphosed, or  converted. 

"In  some  springs  of  water  if  you  put  wood,  it  will  turn 
into  the  nature  of  stone." — Bacon. 

9.  To  be  altered  or  changed  in  character,  nature, 
inclination,  sentiments,  disposition,  opinions,  use, 
or  the  like ;  to  be  converted  or  perverted ;  hence,  to 
become,  to  grow. 

"  You  will  turn  good  husband  now." — Shakesp.;  Measure 
for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

10.  Specifically  : 

(1)  To  change  from  a  fresh,  sweet,  or  natural  con- 
dition; to  become  sour  or  spoiled,  as  milk,  meat, 
&c. 

"Asses'  milk  turneth  not  so  easily  as  cows'."— Bacon. 

(2)  To  become  inclined  in  a  particular  direction. 
"If  th,e  scale  do  turn  but  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv,  1, 

(3)  To  become  giddy,  dizzy,  or  light  in  the  head  ; 
to  reel;  hence,  to  become  infatuated,  mad,  or  the 
like. 

"I'll  look  no  more 
Lest  my  brain  turn."         Shakesp.-  Lear,  iv.  6. 

(4)  To  change  from  ebb  to  flow,  or  from  flow  to 
ebb,  as  the  tide. 

"My  uncontrolled  tide 
Turns  not,  but  swells  the  higher  by  this  let." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  646. 

(5)  To  become  nauseated,  qualmish,  or  sick,  as 
the  stomach. 

(6)  To  be  changeable,  fickle,  or  vacillating;    to 
vacillate. 

"  She  is  turning  and  inconstant." 

Shakesp.     Henry  V.,  iii.  6. 

11.  To  have  a  consequence  or  result ;  to  result,  to 
terminate 

"  Let  their  pride  set  them  on  work  on  something  which 
may  turn  to  their  advantage."— Locke.-  On  Education. 

12.  To  change  one's  exercise  or  action. 

"  Forthwith  from  dance  to  sweet  repose  they  turn." 
Milton-  P.  L.,  v.  630. 

13.  To  take  form  on  the  lathe;   to  undergo  the 
process  of  turning  on  the  lathe;  as,  Ivory  turns 
well. 

H"  To  turn  signifies  in  general  to  put  a  thing  out 
of  its  place  in  an  uneven  line ;  we  turn  a  thing  by 
moving  it  from  one  point  to  another ;  thus  wo  turn 
the  earth  over;  to  distort  is  to  turn  or  bend  out  of 


the  right  course;  thus  the  face  is  distorted  iii  con- 
vulsions. The  same  distinction  holds  good  in  the 
moral  application:  We  turn  a  person  from  his 
design ;  we  distort  the  meanings  of  words  so  as  to 
give  them  an  entirely  false  meaning. 

IT  1.  To  turn  about;  To  turn  the  face  in  another 
direction ;  to  turn  around. 

2.  To  turn  adrift :  To  expel  or  drive  out  from  some 
safe  or  settled  place  or  position;   to  cast  off;  to 
throw  upon  one's  own  resources. 

3.  To  turn  again:  To  return  ;  to  go  or  come  back. 

"Tarry  with  him  till  I  turn  nyftin," 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  2. 

4.  Tn  turn  <t<i<tlnsl : 
(I)  Transitive; 

(a)  To  direct  toward  or  against ;  hence,  to  turn 
or  use  to  one's  disadvantage  or  injury;  as,   His 
arguments  were  turned  atjaitixt  himself. 

(b)  To  render  unfavorable,  unfriendly,  hostile,  or 
opposed;  to  set  against;  as,  I  was  turned  against 
him. 

('2)  Intrans.:  To  become  unfavorable,  unfriendly, 
hostile,  or  opposed  ;  as,  All  his  friends  have  turned 
ituaiimt  him. 

5.  To  turn  aside : 

(1)  Trans.;  To  ward  off;   to  avert;   as,  to  turn 
aside  a  blow. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  leave  or  turn  from  a  straight  course ;  to  go 
off  in  a  different  direction. 

(b)  To  withdraw  from  the  notice  or  presence  of 
others;  to  go  apart. 

"Turn  aside,  and  weep  for  her." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  3. 

6.  To  turn  away: 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  turn  in  a.n  opposite  direction ;  to  avert. 

"  She  turn  .t  iitrnij  the  face." 

Shakeap.;  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,711. 

(b)  To  avert ;  to  turn  aside. 

"A third  part  of  prayer  is  deprecation;  that  is,  when 
we  pray  to  God  to  turn  away  some  evil  from  us."— Duty  of 
Man. 

(c)  To  dismiss  from  service;    to  discharge,  to- 
discard. 

"I  must  turn  away  some  of  my  followers."—  Shakesp,: 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  3. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  turn  the  face  in  an  opposite  or  another 
direction ;  to  avert  one's  looks. 

"He  turns  away." — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

(6)  To  leave  a  straight  or  former  course ;  to  turn 
aside;  to  deviate. 

"  When  the  righteous  man  turneth  away  from  his  wick- 
edness."— Ezekiel  xviii.  24. 

7.  To  turn  a  barrel  organ,  mangle  or  the  like:  To- 
put  into  work  or  action ;  to  work. 

8.  To  turn  a  cold  shoulder  to  (or  on) :  To  treat 
with  marked  neglect  or  contempt. 

9.  To  turn  a  penny  (or  the  penny) :  To  keep  one's 
money  in  brisk  circulation ;  to  give  and  take  money 
more  or  less  rapidly  in  business;  to  increase  one's 
capital  by  business. 

10.  To  turn  a  summersault:  [SOMERSAULT.  1 

11.  To  turn  a  thing  up :  To  give  it  up.     (Slang.) 

12.  To  turn  an  enemy's  flank,  line,  position,  or 
army :  To  manoeuver  so  as  to  pass  round  his  forces, 
and  attack  him  from  behind,  or  on  the  sides;  hence, 
fig.,  to  turn  one's  flank:  To  attack  one  on  a  weak  or 
unexpected  point;  to  outwit  one. 

13.  To  turn  back : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  cause  to  return  or  retrace  one's  steps; 
hence,  to  drive  off  or  away. 
*(b)  To  send  back;  to  return. 

"We  turn not  hack  the  silks  upon  the  merchant 
When  we  have  spoiled  them." 

Shakesp.;  Troflus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 

(c)  To  fold  back  ;  as,  to  turn  a  leaf  back. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  go  or  come  back ;  to  return ;  to 
retrace  one's  steps. 

"Gentle,  my  lord,  turn  back." 

Shakfsp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

14.  To  turn  down: 

(1)  To  fold  or  double  down. 

"  Is  not  the  leaf  turned  down}" 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  2, 

(2)  To  lower,  as  with  a  stop-cock  or  the  like ;  as, 
to  turn  down  the  gas. 

15.  To  turn  forth :  To  drive  out  or  away. 

"  I  am  the  turned  forth." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  v.S. 

*I6.  To  turn  head:  To  stand,  to  meet  an  enemy; 
not  to  fly. 

"  Turn  head,  and  stop  pursuit." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  4. 
17.  Toturnin: 
(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  direct  inward  or  toward  each  other ;  as,, 
to  turn  the  toes  in. 
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(b)  To  fold  or  double  in  ;  as,  to  turn  in  a  seam. 

(c)  To  place  or  put  in  a  particular  place. 

"To  purchase  and  turn  in  some  hundred   thousands  of 
large  trout. "—Field,  Dec.  6,  1885. 
(2)  Intntnxitii-e : 

(a)  To  bend,   doable,  or  point  inward ;  as,  His 
legs  ttirn  in, 

(b)  To  enter. 

**r»rn  in,  I  pray  you,  into  your  servant's  house." — Gene- 
sis lix.  2. 

(c)  To  go  to  bed ;  to  retire  to  rest.     (Aaitf .  slang.) 

18.  To  turn  off : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  deflect,  to  divert ;  to  tarn  aside. 

"The  institution  of  sports  waa  intended  by  all  govern- 
ments to  turn  off  the  thoughts  of  the  people  from  busying 
themselves  in  matters  of  state." — Addison:  Freeholder. 

(b)  To  dismiss  or  put  away  with  contempt;  to 
discharge,  to  discard. 

"Have  turned  off&  first  so  noble  wife." 

Shakes?.:  All's  Welt  that  Ends  Well,  v.  3. 

(c)  To  give  over ;  to  resign. 

14  We  are  not  so  wholly  turned  off  to  that  reversion,  as  to 
have  no  supplies  for  the  present." — Decay  of  Piety. 

(d)  To  accomplish,  to  perform,  to  complete,  to 
turn  out ;  as,  The  printers  turned  off  1,000  copies. 

(e)  To  shut  off,  as  a  fluid,  by  means  of  a  stop- 
cock, valve,  &c.,  so  as  to  prevent  the  working,  oper- 
ation, effect,  or  passage  of ;  to  stop  or  withdraw  the 
effective  supply  of ;  as,  toturn  off  gas,  steam,  water, 
Ac. 

*(f)  To  hang ;  to  execute,  as  a  criminal. 
*(g)  To  marry.    (Slang.) 

(h)  To  give  a  different  meaning  or  effect  to;  as, 
to  turn  off  a  joke. 

(2)  Intrans, :  To  be  diverted ;  to  deviate  from  a 
straight  course ;  as,  The  road  turns  off  to  the  left. 

19.  To  turn  on : 

(1)  Trans.:  To  open  a  passage  to,  or  admit,  as  a 
fluid,  by  means  of  a  stop-cock  or  valve,  so  as  to 
allow  to  do  the  required  work,  or  have  the  desired 
effect;  as,  to  turn  on  water,  gas,  steam,  or  the  like. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  show  anger,  resentment,  or  hostility  by 
directing  the  look  toward;  to  confront  in  a  hostile 
manner;  to  become  hostile,  unfriendly,  or  opposed 
to  another. 

"  Turn  on  the  bloody  hounds." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  /.,  iv.  2. 

(6)  To  depend  on;  to  hinge  on;  as,  The  whole 
poiut  turns  on  this, 

20.  To  turn  one's  hand:  To  apply  or  adapt  one's 
self. 

21.  To  turn  one's  head  (or  brain) : 

(1)  To  make  one  giddy  or  dizzy. 

(2)  To  make  one  insane,  infatuated,  wild    or  the 
like ;  to  deprive  of  reason  or  judgment;  to  infatuate. 

"There  is  not  a  more  melancholy  object  than  a  man 
who  has  his  head  turned  with  religious  enthusiasm." — 
Addison. 

22.  To  turn  out: 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  drive  out ;  to  expel.  (Used  with  of  before 
an  indirect  object.) 

"I'll  turn  you  out  of  my  kingdom."— Shakespea re: 
Tempest,  iv. 

(6)  To  drive  or  put  out  of  office  or  power. 

"[They]  would  have  trooped  into  the  lobby,  and  sup- 
ported them  ratherthan  let  them  be  turned  out."— London 
Daily  Chronicle. 

(c)  To  put  out  to  pasture;  as,  He  has  t urned  out 
his  cattle  and  horses. 

(d)  To  produce  as  the  result  of  labor  or  any  proc- 
ess of  manufacture;  to  send  out  finished. 

"Messrs.    turn   nut  somewhere    about  5,000   tons 

weekly."—  Field,  Feb.  19,  1887. 

(e)  To  bring  the  inside  of  to  the  outside;  to  re- 
verse; hence,  to  bring  to  view,  to  show,  to  expose, 
to  produce  ;  as,  Turn  your  pockets  out. 

O)  The  same  as  To  turn  off  (!)  (e)  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  bend,  point,  or  bo  directed  outward;  as, 
His  toes  turn  out. 

(b)  To  come  abroad;  to  leave  one  s  residence;  to 
appear  in  public. 

"Of  the  eight  who  turned  out  for  the  Autumn  Handi- 
cap."—.London  Daily  Chronicle. 

(c)  Specif.,  of  workmen,  to  throw  up  work  and  go 
on  strike. 

(d)  To  get  out  of  bed ;  to  rise ;  as,  We  turned  out 
early.    (Colloq.) 

(e)  To  prove  in  the  resnlt  or  issue;  to  issue,  to 
terminate,  to  prove,  to  occur,  to  happen. 

"Information  that  turns  out  to  be  hardly  correct." — 
Field,  April  4,  1885. 

23.  To  turn  over: 
(I)  Transitive,- 

la)  To  change  the  position  of  the  top,  bottom,  or 
sides  of;  to  put  one  side  or  end  of  in  the  place  of 
another ;  to  overturn ;  to  knock  or  throw  down ;  as, 
The  seats  were  turned  over  in  the  struggle. 


(b)  Totransfor:  to  put  into  (litr-H-nt   hands;  to 
hand  over ;  as.  Tun  business  wad  turned  over  t  >  me. 

(c)  To  refer. 

'"Tis  well  the  debt  no  payment  does  demand, 
You  turn  me  over  to  another  hand." 

Drytlrn;   Aurengzebe. 

(d)  To  do  business,  soil  goods,  or  draw  money  to 

the  amount  of;    as.  He  turns  over  $500  a  week. 

[TURN-OVER,  A.  I.  5.] 

(e)  To  open  and  turn  the  leaves  of  for  the  purpose 
of  examining. 

"  We  turned  o'er  many  books  together." 

Shakesp.:   Mfrclunit  »f   J>w /*•**,  iv,  1. 

*(/)  To  throw  off  the  ladder  for  the  purpose  of 
hanging. 

"Criminals condemned  to  suffer 
Are  blinded  first,  and  then  turnr<l  <»•>•>•." 

Butler:  Huflibras. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  move,  roll,  or  shift  from  side  to  side,  or 
from  top  to  bottom. 

(6)  Toturn  the  leaf  or  leaves  of  a  book,  manu- 
script, &c. 

24.  To  turn  over  a  new  leaf:  [LEAF,  s.,  ^[  (2).] 

25.  To  turn  round: 

(1)  To  tnrn  so  that  the  front  shall  become  the 
back. 

(2)  To  take  an  opposite  view,  side,  or  party;  to 
change  opinions  or  sides. 

26.  To  turn  tail :  To  retreat  ignomlniously ;  to  flee 
like  a  coward. 

27.  To  turn  the  back:  To  turn  away;  hence,  to 
leave  a  place  or  company ;  to  flee. 

'Turn  thy  back,  and  run." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

28.  To  turn  the  back  on  (or  upon) :  To  withdraw 
one's  favor,  friendship,  or  assistance  from  ;  to  treat 
with  disfavor,  anger,  resentment,  contempt,  or  the 
like ;  to  desert ;  to  leave  in  the  lurch. 

29.  To  turn  the  corner:  To  have  passed  the  worst 
part  of ;  to  improve. 

"  The  doctors  hope  I  have  now  turned  the  corner,  which 
has  been  a  sharp  one." — St.  James's  Gazette,  Dec.  19,  1887. 

*30.  Toturn  the  die  (or  dice) :  To  change  fortune. 

31.  To  turn  the  edge  of:  [TuRX,  r.,  A.  15.] 

32.  Toturn  the  key :  To  lock  or  unlock  a  door. 

"  Turn  yon  the  key,  and  know  his  business." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  5. 

33.  To  turn  the  scale  (or  balance) :  To  make  one 
side  of  the  balance  go  down;  hence,  fig.,  to  decide 
in  one  way  or  another ;  to  give  superiority  or  suc- 
cess. 

"  A  mot«  will  f«m  the  balance." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Eight's  Dream,  v. 

34.  To  turn  the  stomach  of:  To  cause  nausea,  dis- 
gust, or  loathing  in ;  to  make  qualmish,  sick,  or  the 
like. 

35.  To  turn  the  tables:  To  alter  the  superiority  or 
advantage ;  to  give  a  formerly  successful  opponent 
the  worst  of  it ;  to  overthrow  or  defeat  a  previous 
conqueror  or  rival ;  to  reverse  positions. 

36.  To  turn  the  trencher,  to  twirl  the  trencher:  A 
game  in  which  the  players  are  seated  in  a  circle, 
each  player  assuming  a  name  or  number.    One  of 
the  party  twirls  a  wooden  trencher  upon  its  edge, 
and,  leaving  it  spinning,  calls  upon  the  name  or 
number  of  one  of  the  circle,  who,  nnder  penalty  of 
a  forfeit,  must  prevent  the  trencher  from  falling 
It  then  becomes  his  turn  to  twirl.  [ WHIFFLING-PIN.] 

37.  To  turn  to: 

(1)  To  be  directed  or  move  toward;  as,  The  needle 
turns  to  the  pole. 

(2)  To  apply  or  betake  one's  self  to;  to  direct 
one  s  mind,  attention,  or  energy  to. 

38.  To  turn  to  a  rioht : 

Law:  A  term  usoa  when  a  person's  possession  of 
property  cannot  be  restored  by  entry,  but  can  only 
be  recovered  by  an  action  at  law. 

39.  To  turn  turtle :  To  turn  topsyturvy :  to  turn 
completely  over.     (A   metaphor   taken    from    the 
usual  method  of  taking  turtle — turning  them  over 
on  their  backs  and  rendering  them  incapable  of 
moving.) 

"We  had  not  steamed  two  miles  from  that  berg  when  it 
split  in  three  portions  with  thunderous  sounds,  and  every 
portion  turned  turtle." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

40.  To  turn  -under.'  To  betid,  double, or  fold  down- 
ward or  under. 

41.  To  turn  up: 
(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  bring  to  the  surface  ;  to  bring  from  below 
to  the  top  ;  as,  to  turn  up  the  soil. 

(b)  To  bring  or  place  with  a  different  surface  or 
side  uppermost;  to  place  with  the  face  upward. 

"The  deal  Is  completed,  and  the  trump  card  turned 
up."— Field,  Oct.  17,  1885. 

(r)  To  tilt  up;  to  cause  to  point  upward;  as,  to 
turn  uv  one's  nose. 

(d)  To  refer  to  in  a  book;  as,  to  turnup  a  pas- 
sage. 


(2)  Intrftiisitirf: 

(a)  To  point  upward  ;  as.  His  nose  turns  up. 

(b)  To  come  to  the  surface;  hence,  to  come  to 
light ;  to  transpire,  to  happen,  to  occur,  to  appear  ; 
to  make  one's  appearance.     (Colloq.) 

42.  To  turn  itpon  : 

(1)  Trans.:  To  cause  to  operate  on  or  against ;  to 
castback;  to  retort ;  as,  to  turn  the  arguments  of 
an  opponent  upon  himself. 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  To  become  or  appear  hostile,  opposed,  or  un- 
friendly ;  to  turn  on. 

(6)  To  depend  on  ;  to  hingo  on  ;  to  turn  on. 

43.  Toturn   up  0ne*8  toe*  1  To  die. 
turn-again  gentleman,  .-. 

Bot.:  Lil him  mart (Kjon.     (liritten-  rf*  Holland.) 
turn,  *tourne,  *turne,  s.    [TURN,  r.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  turning;  motion  or  move- 
ment about,  or  as  about  a  center  or  axis:  revolu- 
tion, rotation. 

2.  Movement  from  a  straight  line;  movement  in 
an  opposite  direction  ;  change  of  direction ;  as,  the 
turn  of  the  tide. 

3.  A  point,   spot,  or  place  of  deviation  from  a 
straignt  line,  course,  or  direction ;  a  winding.  ;i 
bend,  a  curve,  an  angle. 

"Fear  misled  the  youngest  from  his  way; 
But  Ni-u-  hit  the  f?<c»<s." 

Dryden:  Virgil's  &neid,  ix.  522. 

4.  A  winding  or  flexuous  course. 

5.  A  walk  in  a  more  or  less  winding  direction  ;  a 
walk  to  and  fro ;  a  stroll ;  a  short  walk  or  prome- 
nade. 

"Come,  you  and  I  must  walk  a  turn  together." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  1. 

6.  Alteration  of  course  or  direction;  new  direc- 
tion or  tendency;    change  of   order,    position,  or 
aspect  of  things ;  hence,  change  generally ;  vicissi- 
tude. 

"O  world,  thy  slippery  turns'!" 

Shakesp.:  Coriolantis,  iv.  4. 

7.  Successive    course ;    opportunity    enjoyed    in 
alternation  with  another  or  others,  or  in  duo  rota- 
tion or  order ;  the  time  or  occasion  which  comes  in 
succession  to  each  of  a  number  of  persons,  when 
anything  is  to  be  had  or  done;  due  chance,  time, 
opportunity,  or  order. 

"  Would  sing  her  song,  and  dance  her  turn." 

Shakesp..-  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

8.  Occasion  ;  incidental  opportunity. 

"  An  old  dog,  fallen  from  his  speed,  wan  loaded  at  every 
turn  with  blows  and  reproaches."— L?  Estrange:  Fables. 

*9.  Occurrence,  hap,  chance. 
"  All  save  the  ehepheard,  who,  for  fell  despight 
Of  that  displeasure,  broke  his  bag-pipe  quight, 
And  made  great  mone  for  that  unhappy  turne." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  x.  18. 

10.  Incidental  or  opportune  act,  deed,  office,  or 
service;  an  occasional  act  of  kindness  or  malice. 

"Each  doth  good  turns  now  unto  the  other." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  47. 

11.  Convenience,  purpose,  requirement,  use,  exi- 
gence, advantage. 

"If  you  have  occasion  to  use  me  for  your  own  turn." 
Shakesp.;  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 

12.  Prevailing  inclination  ;  tendency,  fashion. 

13.  Form,  cast,  mold,  shape,  manner,  character, 
temper. 

"The  very  turn  of  voice,  the  good  pronunciation,  and 
the  alluring  manner  which  some  teachers  have  attained, 
will  engage  the  attention." — Waff*. 

14.  Manner  of  proceeding;  change  from  original 
intention  or  direction. 

"  While  this  flux  prevails,  the  sweats  are  much  dimin- 
ished; while  thematter  that  fed  them  takes  another  turn." 
— Blacktnore. 

15  A  piece  of  work  requiring  little  time  for  execu- 
tion ;  a  short  spell ;  a  job.  (Colloq.) 

16.  A  nervous  shock,  such  as  may  be  caused  by 
alarm  or  sudden  excitement.     (Colloq.) 

17.  The  manner  of  adjustment  of  the  words  of  a 
sentence. 

"  The  turn  of  words,  in  which  Ovid  excels  all  poets,  is 
sometimes  a  fault  or  sometimes  a  beauty,  as  they  are  used 
properly  or  improperly."—  Dryden. 

*18.  A  fall  off  a  gallows  ladder:  a  hanging,  execu- 
tion; from  the  practice  of  making  the  criminal 
stand  on  a  ladder,  which  was  turned  over  at  a  sig- 
nal, leaving  him  suspended. 

"  And  make  him  glad  to  read  hi*  lesson, 
Or  take  a  turn  for  't  at  the  session." 

Butler:  Hudibras. 

19.  A  single  round  of  a  rope  or  cord. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  ThesameasTouRX  (q.  v.). 

2.  Med.  (pi.):  Monthly  courses;  menses. 

3.  Mill.:  A  quantity  of  grist  to  be  ground;  as,  a 
turn  of  meal. 
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or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     wh6,     a6n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


turn-again 

I.  Mining:  A  pit  sunk  in  adrift. 

5.  Mviiir:  Au  ornament  in  music  formed  by  takine 
tho  adjoining  notes  above  or  below  thi3  principal 
not<>,  according  to  the  position  of  tliatnote  in  the 
diatonic  scale.  Tims  tlie  common  turn,  which 
takes  a  higher  note  lirst  in  the  change: 


should  be  performed  ^jf 


The  back-turn    taking   a  lower   note  first  in  the 
change: 


should  b«  performed  -F^m 


The  turn  must  bo  performed  in  the  time  the  note  it 
alters  would  occupy  without  it. 

^f  1.  By  turns: 

(1)  One  after  another;  alternately;  in  succession. 

"Bit  turns  put  on  the  suppliant  and  the  lord." 

Prior:  Salomon,  ii.  210. 

*(2)  At  intervals. 

"They  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 
Of  fierce  extremes;  extremes  by  change  more  fierce." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  698. 

2.  Done  to  a  turn:  Said  of  meat  cooked  to  exact- 
ness ;  hence,  exactly. 

3.  Jn  turn,  In  turns :  Indue  order  of  succession. 

4.  To  serve  one's  turn :  To  serve  one's  purpose  ;  to 
help  or  suit  one. 

"I  have  enough  to  serve  mine  own  turn." — Shakcsp.: 
Midsummer  Sight's  Drtam,  iii.  1. 

5.  To  take  turns :  To  take  each  other's  place  alter- 

6.  Turn  and  turn  about:   Alternately,  by  turns, 
successively. 

7.  Turn  of  life:  The  period  of  life  in  women,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  forty-five  and  fifty,  when  the 
menses  cease  naturally. 

nurn-agaln,  a.  &  «. 

A.  As  adj.:  Applied  to  a  lane  closed  at  one  end; 
a  cul-de-sac. 

B.  Assubst. :  A  turning  back;  change  of  course 
backward. 

"The  manifold  water,  so  called,  bicause  of  the  Rundrie 
crincklinj?  rills  that  itreceuieth,  and  turn-agaities  that  it 
selfe  sheweth  before  it  came  at  the  Dou."— Holinshed: 
Viscrtpt.  ofBritaine,  oh.  xv. 

turn-bench,  subst,  A  small  portable  lathe  used 
upon  a  desk  or  bench  by  watch,  model,  and  instru- 
ment makers. 

turn-bridge,  s.    A  swing-bridge  (q.  v.). 

'turn-broach,  Hurn-broacner,  s.  [Fr.  tourne- 
broche.~\  A  turnspit. 

"A  turn-broached  a  place  in  the  kitchen."  —  Hart. 
MiscM.,  rii.  80. 

turn-buckle,  s. 

1.  Mecli. :  A  form  of  shutter-fastening  having  a 
gravitating  catch. 

2.  Ordn.:  An  analogous  device  used  for  securing 
the  free  ends  of  the  implement-chains  in  a  gun-car- 
riage and  the  cover  of  the  ammunition-chest. 

3.  Naut . :  A  link  used  for  setting  up  and  tighten- 
ing the  iron  rods  employed  as  stays  for  the  smoke- 
stack of  a  steamer  or  for  similar  objects. 

turn-cap,  s. 

1.  Build. :  A  turning  chimney-top  or  cowl,  always 
presenting  its  mouth  to  leeward. 

2.  Hot. :  Lilium  martagon. 
turn-coat,  s.    [TUBXCOAT.] 

turn-cock,  ».  The  servant  of  a  water  company 
who  turns  on  or  off  the  water  in  the  mains,  attends 
to  the  fire-plugs,  Ac. 

turn-down,  a.  Folded  or  doubled  down,  wholly 
or  partly. 

'  A  highly-developed  Byronic  turndown  collar."  — 
Kingxley:  Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  i. 

turn-file,  subst.  A  burnisher  used  in  throwing  up 
slight  burs  on  the  edges  of  the  comb-maker's  file, 
the  teeth  of  which  are  originally  made  by  the  file 
and  not  by  the  chisel.  Used  by  workers  in  horn, 
tortoiseshell,  iron,  and  bone. 

turn-out,  s. 

1.  The  act  of  coming  forth  ;  specif.,  a  quitting  of 
employment,  as  of  workmen   who  comes   out  on 
strike ;  a  strike. 

2.  A  number  of  persons  who  come  out  on  some 
special  occasion,  as  to  see  a  spectacle,  to  witness  a 
performance,  to  take  part  in  a  contest,  meeting,  or 
the  like. 

"There  was  a  good  turn-out  of  members." — Field,  Oct. 
8,1885. 
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3.  That  which  is  brought  prominently  forward  or 
exhibited  ;     hence,     a    showy    or    well    appointed 
equipage. 

"  I  rather  piqued  myself  on  my  turn-out."—  Thcfnl<n-<- 
Hook;  Gilbert  (furtu'y. 

4.  The  net  quantity  of  produce  yielded  ;  the  out- 
turn (q.  y.)- 

5.  A  railway-siding  for  enabling  one  train  to  pass 
another. 

turn-over,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  i 

1.  The  act  or  result  of  turning-over;  an  upset, 

2.  A  kind  of  apple-tart   in  a  semicircular  form  ; 
made  by  turning  over  one-half  of  a  circular  crust 
upon  the  other. 

*3.  A  piece  of  white  inen  formerly  worn  by 
cavalry  soldiers  over  their  stocks. 

4.  An  apprentice  transferred  from  one  master  to 
another  to  complete  his  apprenticeship. 

5.  The  amount  of  business  done  or  money  turned 
over  or  drawn  in  a  business  in  a  given  time. 

"The  f  urn-over,  however,  is  generally  very  light."— 
London  Daily  Chronicle, 

II.  Print.:  Sufficient  copy  to  fill  a  column  and  a 
little  more. 

"  Yet  do  the  daily  papers,  with  the  regularity  of  clqck- 
work,  <>.it  n<i  in  onno.as  the  1st  of  October  appear,  consider 
it  their  duty  to  their  renders  to  treat  them  to  what  its 
technically  called  a  turn-over  —  f.  e.,  a  column  and  a  hil- 
lock—on the  topic  of  pheasants  and  the  battue."—  Field, 
Oct.  15,  1887. 

B.  As  adj.:  Admitting  of  being  turned  or  folded 
over  ;  made  to  be  turned  or  folded  over  ;  as,  a  turn- 
over collar. 

^[  Turn-over  boiler:  A  form  of  boiler  in  which  the 
flues  were  turned  over  the  fire-box  or  furnace.  It 
was  one  form  of  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  old 
Cornish  boiler  into  a  more  compact  form. 

Turn-over-gear  : 

Saw-mill:  An  application  of  machinery  for  haul- 
ing up  logs  from  the  saw-mill  to  the  log-carriage, 
or  turning  the  log  on  the  carriage  after  slabbing 
one  side. 

Turn-over-table  :  A  table  whose  top  is  so  fitted  to 
the  supporting  block  or  pedestal  that  it  can  bo 
turned  up  at  pleasure  ;  and  thus,  when  out  of  use, 
it  can  be  placed  against  the  wall  of  the  room,  so  as 
to  occupy  less  space. 

turn-pin,  s.  A  plus  for  stopping  the  flow  from 
the  open  end  of  a  pipe  ;  a  tube-stopper. 

turn-plate,  s.    A  turn-table  (q.  v.). 

"turn-poke,  s.  A  large  game-cock.  (Archceolo- 
gia,  iii.  142.) 

turn-screw,  s.    A  screw-driver  ;  a  screw-wrench. 

*turn-  serving,  R.  The  act  or  practice  of  serving 
one's  turn  or  promoting  private  interest. 

"And  though  now  since  choice  goeth  better,  both  in 
church  and  commonwealth;  yet  money,  and  turn-#erviny, 
and  cunning  carouses,  and  importunity  prevail  too 
much."  —  Bacon:  Letters,  p.  12. 

turn-table,  s. 

1.  Railway  Eng,:  A  platform  which  rotates  in  a 
horizontal  plane,  and  is  used  for  shifting  rolling- 
stock  from  one  line  of  rails  to  another.    Devices 
common  to  all  are  the  platform,  which  has  one  or 
more  tracks  of  rails  on  its  upper  surface  ;  rollers  on 
which  it  turns,  gearing  for  rotating  it.  a  central 
pivoton  which  it  rotates,  a  circular  trackon  which 
the  rollers  move,  and   solid  foundations  for  this 
track  and  for  the  central  pivot.    One  common  form 
consists  of  a  platform  centrally  supported  on  a 
series  of  frusto-conical  rollers  turning  on  arms  radi- 
ally projecting  from  a  collar,  which  revolves  around 
the  axis  of  the  table.    The  apexes  of  the  cone  would, 
if  they  were  complete,  meet  at  a  point  in  their  axis. 
They  are  interposed  between  two  annular  castings 
correspondingly  beveled,  the   lower    of    which  is 
fixed,  and    serves    as  a  track,    and   the  upper   is 
attached  to  and  turns  with  the  table.    Flanges  on 
the  inner  ends  of  the  rollers  prevent  their  being 
pushed  6utwardly  by  the  pressure.    In  a  modified 
arrangement,  small  conical  rollers,  turning  between 
the  large  rollers  and  plates  on  the  ends  of  the  arms 
which  carry  them,  are  substituted  for  the  flanges. 
Adams*  turn-table  floats  in  a  water-tank. 

2.  Micros.:  A  device  upon  which  a  slide  is  held 
and  revolved  for  tracing  the  circular  cement-cells 
in  which  objects  are  placed  for  examination. 

*turn-tlppet,  s.    A  turncoat. 

"The  priests,  for  the  moat  part,  were  double  faced, 
turn-tippets,  and  flatterers."  —  Oranmer:  Confutation  of 
Unwritten  Verities. 

turn-tree,  s. 

Mining:  Apart  of  the  drawing-stowce  or  wind- 
lass. 

turn-up,  s. 

1.  An  unexpected  event  or  result,  especially  of  a 
favorable  nature.  (Slang.) 


turneracese 

2.  In  cards,  the  trump-card  which  is  turned  face* 

upward  on  the  table. 
"You   should  play  the    trump  next  in  value  to  the 

ftn-M-np."— Field,  Dec.  12,  1885. 

turn-wrest  plow,  s. 
Husbandry : 

1.  A  plow  of  large  size,  and  without  a  mold-board, 
adapted  to  be  drawn  by  four  or  more  horses. 

2.  A  plow  having  a  reversible  share  and  coulter, 
so  as  to  work  both  backward  and  forward,  and  lay 
the  furrows  in  the  same  direction. 

*turn'-a-bout,  s.    [Eug.  turn,  and  about.'] 

1.  un  innovator. 

"Our  modern  turnabouts."— Racket:  Life  of  Williams, 
ii.36. 

2.  Giddiness. 

"The  turnabout  and  murrain  trouble  cflttel." 

Sylvester:  The  Furies,  610. 

Tilrn'-bull,  s.  [See  def.]  The  name  of  the  dis- 
coverer. 

Turnbull's  blue,  s. 

Cltem.:  Ferrous  ferricyanide  prepared  by  precipi- 
tating a  ferrous  salt  with  potassium  ferricyanide. 
(Watts.) 

turn  coat,  s.  [Eng.  turn^  and  coat.~\  One  who 
deserts  his  party  or  principles;  a  renegade,  an 
apostate. 

"  The  Chief  Justice  himself  stood  aghast  at  the  effront- 
ery of  this  venal  turncoat." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
viii. 

turn  -dun,  s.    [Australian  name.] 

Anthrop.:  A  small,  fish-shaped  piece  of  thin,  flat 
wood,  tied  to  a  thong,  and  whirled  in  the  air  to 
produce  a  loud  roaring  noise,  whence  it  is  some- 
times called  a  bull-roarer.  This  instrument  is  used 
by  the  natives  of  Australia  to  call  together  the 
men,  and  to  frighten  away  the  women  from  the 
religious  mysteries.  The  turndun  is  employed  for 
similar  purposes  in  New  Mexico,  South  Africa,  and 
New  Zealand.  In  the  Mysteries  of  Dionysos  the 
ancient  Greeks  used  a  kind  of  turndun,  which  they 
called  rhombon,  probably  identical  with  the  "  mys- 
tica  vannus lacchi."  (Virgil:  Georg.  i.  166.) 

"The  conclusion  drawn  by  the  ethnologist  is  that  this 
object,  called  Turndun  by  the  Australians,  is  a  very  early 
savage  invention,  probably  discovered  aud  applied  to 
religious  purposes  in  various  separate  center*,  and  re- 
tained from  the  age  of  savagery  in  the  mystic  rites  of 
Greeks  and  perhaps  of  Romans."—  Corn h ill  Magazine, 
Jan.,  1883,  p.  84. 

tdmed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [TuEN,  v.] 

IT  To  be  turned,  To  have  turned  of :  To  be  advanced 
beyond;  to  have  passed  or  exceeded.  (Said  of  age.) 

"When  turned  of  forty  th.ey  determined  to  retire  to 
the  country." — Addition. 

turned  backward,  a. 

Bot.:  Turn  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of 
the  apex  of  the  body  to  which  the  part  turned 
appertains.  [RETRORSE.] 

turned-house,  s. 

Mining:  A  term  used  when  a  level,  in  following 
branches  of  ore,  is  turned  out  of  the  original  direc- 
tion. 

turned  inward,  a.    [INTRORSE.] 

turned  outward,  a.    [EXTRORSE.] 

turn-er  (l),s.    [Eng.  turn,  v.;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  turns;  specif.,  one  who  turns  articles 
in  a  lathe. 

"For  wool,  turner's  ware,  and  such  other  small  things." 
—Strype:  Eccles.  Mem.  (an.  1557.) 

2.  A  variety  of  pigeon. 

Turn'-Sr  (2),  s.  [See  def.]  The  name  of  the 
person  who  first  prepared  the  cerate  and  pigment. 

Turner's  cerate,  s.  A  cerate  consisting  of  pre- 
pared calamine,  yellow  wax,  and  olive  oil. 

Turner's  yellow,  s.    [PATENT-YELLOW.] 

tur  -ner-a,  s.  [Named  by  Linneeus  after  Wm. 
Turner,  Prebendary  of  York,  who  published  a  New 
Herbal  in  1561,  and  died  in  1568.1 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Turneracete  (q.  v.). 
Herbs  or  undershrubst  with  more  or  less  deeply- 
divided  leaves,  each  with  two  glands  at  the  base. 
Flowers  generally  single  and  axillary,  rarely  race- 
mose and  terminal ;  calyx  five-parted,  colored ; 
petals  and  stanfens  five;  capsule  one-celled,  with 
three  parietal  placentre,  bursting  into  three  pieces. 
From  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  The 
herbage  of  some  species  is  aromatic.  Turnera 
opifera  is  astringent,  and  is  given  in  Brazil  against 
dyspepsia.  T.  ulmifolia  is  considered  tonic  and 
expectorant.  T.  aphrodisiaca  furnishes  the  I)ami- 
anaof  the  United  States  pharmacopoeia.  It  is  a 
powerful  aphrodisiac. 

tur-ne"r-a  -9§-88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  turner(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece. 

Bot.:  Turnerads:  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Yiolales.  Herbs  tending  to  become 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     fcem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


turnerad 

shrubby,    with    simple    or    stellate    pubescence. 


bractlots  two  ;  calyx  inferior,  often  colored ;  petals 
five,  yellowish,  rarely  blue,  inserted  into  tlio  tube 
of  the  calyx :  stamens  five,  similarly  inserted ;  styles 
three,  more  or  less  cohering;  ovary  superior,  one- 
celled,  with  three  parietal  placentae;  ovules  indef- 
inite in  number ;  fruit  a  capsule,  three-valved,  one- 
celled,  opening  down  to  the  middle;  seeds  reticu- 
lated. From  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 
Known  genera  two;  species  sixty.  (Lindley.) 

tur  -ner-ad,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  turner(a);  English 
suff.  -ad.] 
*.  (pi.): 


Bot. 


The  Turneraceae.     (Lindley.) 


tur  -nSr-ite,  s.  [After  O.  M.  Turner,  of  Rooks- 
nest,  Surrey ;  suff .  ~ite  (Jf  «*.)•] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Monazite  (q.  v.)  occurring  in 
small  crystals  associated  with  adularia,  &c.,  in  the 
D6p.  de  1'lsere,  France,  and  also  in  Switzerland. 
Hardness,  above  4*0;  luster,  adamantine;  color, 
mostly  shades  of  yellow ;  transparent  to  translu- 
cent. 

Tur  -ner-lte§,  s.  pi.    [SOUTHCOTTIANS.] 

turn  -er-jf,  «.    [Fr.  tournerie.'] 

1.  The  act  of  turning  articles  in  a  lathe. 

2.  Articles  made  by  turning  in  a  lathe. 
"Tunbridge   ...    is  famous  for  its  excellent  turnery 

ware." — Aikin:  England  Delineated. 

3.  A  place  where  articles  are  turned  in  a  lathe. 
*tftr'-nejf ,  s.    [TOURNEY.]    A  tournament. 

"And  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 
In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung, 
Of  turneys,  and  of  trophies  hung." 

Miltun;  II  Ptnstroso. 

tftr-nl$  -I-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  turnix,  genitive 
turnic(is') ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idce.~\ 

Ornith.:  Bush  Quails;  a  family  of  Gallinaceous 
Birds,  ranging  over  the  eastern  hemisphere,  from 
Spain,  through  Africa  and  Madagascar,  and  over 
the  whole  Oriental  region  to  Formosa,  then  north 
again  to  Pekin,  and  south  to  Australia  and  Tasma- 
nia. They  are  small  birds,  with  slender  bodies, 
moderate-sized,  rounded  wings,  with  the  first  quill 
longest  or  the  first  three  of  equal  length;  tail  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  feathers,  almost  concealed  be- 
neath the  tail-coverts  ;  beakmedium-sized,  straight, 
thin,  high  at  culmen  and  slightly  arched  at  tip; 
nostrils  covered  with  a  small  fold  of  skin ;  tarsi 
long;  toes  three,  sometimes  four. 

tarn  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [TURN,  r.] 
A.  A  B.   As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj.;   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  of  that  which  turns. 

"The  turning  of  a  weather  board  or  tin  cap  upon  the 
top  of  a  chimney." — Paley.-  Nat.  Theol.,  ch.  xx. 

2.  A  bend  or  bending  course ;  a  meander,  a  flexure, 
a  curve;  a  deviation  or  divergence  from  a  straight 
line  or  course. 

"We  discouered  32  island*  lying  al  neere  the  land, 
being  small  and  pleasant  to  the  view,  high  find  hauing 
many  turnings  and  windings  betweene  them."— Hack. 
layt;  Voyages,  iii.  300. 

3.  A  place  or  point  where  a  road  or  street  diverges 
from  another;  also,  a  road,  lane,  or  street  diverging 
from  another. 

''Turn  upon  your  right  at  the  next  turning.'1 — Shakesp.; 
Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

4  The  act  or  operation  of  giving  circular  and 
other  forms  to  wood,  metal,  bone,  iron,  or  other 
substances,  by  causing  them  to  revolve  in  a  lathe, 
and  applying  cutting  instruments,  so  as  to  produce 
the  form  required ;  or  by  making  the  cutting  instru- 
ment revolve,  when  the  substance  to  be  formed  is 
fixed.  [LATHE.]  In  most  cases,  the  substance  to 
bo  formed  revolves  on  an  axis,  which  is  fixed. 

5.  A  process  for  smoothing  thrown  pottery,  con- 
sisting in  turning  off  the  exterior  surface  of  the 
partially  dried  vessels,  which  are  in  what  is  called 
the  green  state.    The  moistened  surface  of  the  ves- 
sel adheres  to  the  top  of  the  rotating  disk,  while 
the  turner  removes  a  long  ribbon  of  clay  by  moans 
of  a  cutting  tool.    This  being  completed,  and  the 
green  handle  cemented  on  by  slip,  the  vessel  is  cut 
loose  by  a  wire,  and  sent  to  be  fired. 

6.  {PI.) :   The  chips  detached  in  the  process  of 
turning  wood,  &c. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mil. :  A  maneuver  by  which  an  enemy  or  posi- 
tion is  turned.      i 

2.  Obstetrics:  [VERSION.] 

turning-bridge,  s.    A  swing-bridge  (q.  v.). 
turning-carrier,  s.    [CARRIER,  *.,  II.  3  (1).] 
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turning-chisel,  s.  A  chisel  usod  by  turners  for 
finisliiutr  work  after  being  roughed  out  by  the 
gouge. 

turning-engine,  s.    A  lathe. 

turning-gauge,  s.  An  instrument  to  a*s^t  in 
setting  over  the  tail-stock  of  the  hitlie.  so  tliat  a 
given  taper  iu  a  given  length  of  work  may  bo  ob- 
tainril. 

turning-in,  x.  The  process  of  strapping  a  <Irad- 
eye;  that  is,  bending  a  rope  tightly  around  it  in  the 
score. 

turning-lathe, ».    [LATHE.] 

turning-machine,  xnlat.  A  machine  for  turning 
boot-legs  after  the  seams  have  been  sewed  and 
rolled. 

turning-mill,  s.  A  form  of  horizontal  lathe  or 
boring-mill.  It  has  a  compound  slide-rest  and 
boring-bar. 

turning-off,  subst.  A  term  used  in  soap-making, 
when  the  soap  piled  in  the  warehouses  changes 
color  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

turning-piece,  s.  A  camber  top-board  used  as  a 
centering  for  a  discharging  arch. 

turning-plate, «. 

1.  A  circular  plate  above  the  front  axle,  where  the 
bed  moves  upon  it  as  the  carriage  turns  from  its 
direct  course ;  a  fifth  wheel. 

2.  A  turn-table  (q.  v.). 

turning-point,  *.  The  point  on  or  at  which  a 
thing  turns ;  the  point  at  which  motion  in  one 
direction  ceases,  aud  motion  in  another,  eithercon- 
trary  or  different,  begins ;  hence,  applied  figuratively 
to  the  point  or  state  at  which  a  deciding  change 
takes  place,  as  from  bad  to  good,  or  from  decrease 
to  increase,  or  their  opposite. 

turning-saw,  s.    A  scroll-saw  (q.  v.). 
turning-up,  s. 

Bookbind. :  Taking  the  round  out  of  the  back, 
while  the  fore  edge  is  cut. 

turning-white,  a.    [ALBESCENT.] 

*tQrn -Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  turning;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  turning;  tergiversation. 

"So  nature  formed  him,  to  all  turningnfits  of  sleights; 
that  though  no  man  had  less  goodness,  no  man  could 
better  find  the  places  whence  arguments  might  grow  of 
goodness." — Sidney. 

tar  -nip,  *tfir  -nep,  *tur  neppe,  subst.  [Etym. 
doubtful.  The  latter  element  is  evidently  A.  S. 
ndep=&  turnip,  from  Lat.  naputt;  cf.  Irish  &  Gael. 
neip  =  &  turnip.  The  former  element  is  probably 
from  Fr.  tour=&  wheel,  to  signify  the  round  shape, 
as  if  it  had  been  turned,  from  tourner—to  turn 
(q.  v.).] 

Sot.,  Agrlc.,  Hort.,  <tc. :  Brassica  rapa.orfi.  rapa 
depressa,  formerly  made  a  distinct  species  of  the 
genus,  but  reduced  by  Sir  J.  Hooker  to  a  sub-species 
of  B.  campestris.  It  is  a  biennial  crucifor.  The 
root  is  an  orbicular  or  oblong,  fleshy  tuber;  the 
radicle  leaves  lyrate,  hispid,  not  glaucous ;  the 
lower  stem  leaves  incised ;  the  upper  cordate,  ovate, 
acuminate,  amplexicaul,  smooth,  more  or  less 
toothed ;  the  flowers  yellow  ;  the  valves  of  the  pod 
convex.  In  its  undeveloped  state  it  is  found  wild 
in  cornfields  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  flower- 
ing from  April  to  August.  It  has  been  cultivated 
from  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the 
great  development  has  been  toward  increased  size 
and  fleshiness.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Britain  from  Holland  in  15IJO,  and  is  now 
cultivated  in  fields  and  kitchen  gardens  in  most 
temperate  regions  of  the  world.  It  has  run  into 
several  varieties,  one  of  the  best  being  the  early 
Dutch.  Itisused  as  an  ingredientin  soups,  broths, 
and  stews,  and  is  cut  into  figures  for  garnishing. 
The  early  shoots  may  be  boiled  as  greens,  and  are 
antiscorbutic.  Turnips  intended  for  feeding  cattle 
from  December  to  February,  should  be  sown  from 
the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  June;  if  they  are 
designed  to  supply  food  till  May,  they  are  not  sown 
before  the  latter  part  of  July  or  the  beginning  of 
August.  They  should  be  sown  by  a  drill  machine, 
which  method  not  merely  economizes  seed,  but  pro- 
duces heavier  crops.  They  succeed  best  in  light 
soil,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  loam. 
The  rotation  of  crops  properly  begins  with  turnips, 
which  clear  the  soil  01  weeds  and  furnish  it  with 
manure  for  other  agricultural  plants. 

turnip-cutter,  s.  A  machine  for  slicing  roots 
for  animal  feed. 

turnip-flea,  turnip-jack,  s. 

Entoni.:  Haltica  (or  Phyllotreta\  nemorum.  It 
owes  its  popular  name  to  its  leaping  or  skipping 
powers,  but  is  really  a  very  small  beetle,  with  long 
and  strong  hind  legs  and  ample  shining  black  wings, 
with  two  yellowish  stripes  down  the  wing  cases, 
and  ocherous  legs.  It  commits  great  ravages  in 
turnip-fields  by  devouring  the  seed-leaves  as  soon 
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as  they  appear  above  ground.  The  female  lays  her 
eggs  on  tne  under-side  of  the  leaf,  in  which  the 
larva  mines,  and  makes  a  tortuous  gallery. 

turnip -fly,  s. 

Entom.:  A  popular  name  for  two  insects  which 
are  quite  distinct,  and  belong  to  different  orders, 
but  areboth  destructive  to. turnips.  (1)  Atluiliacen- 
tifolia,  a  hymenopterous  inject,  the  larva  of  which 
is  known  'by  the  popular  name  of 'nigger,"  on 
account  of  its  black  color  ;  (2)  AnthomyiaradiciLin, 
a  two-winged  fly  of  the  family  Muscidee.  The  larv» 
live  upon  the  roots  of  the  turnip,  often  doing 
groat  damage. 

turnip-jack,  s.    [TTJENIF-FLEA.]* 

turnip-moth,  *. 

Entom.:  A  night-moth,  Aqrotjs  segetum,  the  cat- 
erpillar of  which  feeds  on  the  interior  of  turnips. 
The  eggs  are  laid  in  June  on  or  near  the  ground. 
The  caterpillar,  when  hatched,  attacks  not  merely 
turnips,  but  other  culinary  vegetables,  such  as  car- 
rots, cabbage-plants,  mangel  wurzel,  radishes,  and 
many  other  plants.  It  also  .eats  garden  flowers,  as 
the  China  Aster.  The  mature  insect  has  the  an- 
tennfie  strongly  ciliated  in  the  male,  simple  in  the 
female  ;  the  fore  wings  are  nearly  square,  in  color 
pale  gray-brown  in  the  male,  darker  in  the  female, 
the  hind  wings  with  spots  and  shades  of  brown. 

turnip-radish,  s. 

Rot.:  A  variety  of  Baphamis  tativiM.  [RADISH, 
RAPHAXUS.] 

turnip  saw-fly,  s. 

Entnm. :  Athalia  spinarum,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long,  of  a  reddish-yellow  color.  The  larv» 
feed  on  leaves  of  turnips  and  other  cruciferous 
plants,  to  which  they  do  great  damage. 

turnip-shaped,  a, 

Bot.:  Having  the  figure  of  a  depressed  sphere; 
napiform. 

turnip-tops,  s.  p7.  The  young  leaves  and  buds 
of  the  turnip,  which  are  now  used  in  many  places 
as  greens.  They  were  formerly  held  in  slight 
esteem.  (See  extract.) 

"Drowned  puppies,  stinking  spruts,   all   drenched   in 

mud. 

Dead  cats,  and  turniv~top»,  come  tumbling  down  the 
flood."  Swift:  Descript.  of  a  City  Shower. 

tfir  nix,  s.  [From  Lat.  cotnrnix  (q.  v.).] 
Ornith. :  The  type-genus  of  Turnicidse  (q.  v.) ,  with 
twenty-three  species,  having  the  characteristics  and 
range  of  the  family.  They  frequent  open  plains, 
stony  tracts  covered  with  grass,  or  mountain  sides, 
and  are  exceedingly  shy  except  at  the  breeding 
season,  when  they  become  extremely  pugnacious, 
the  hens  being  as  jealous  and  combative  as  their 
mates,  and  some  of  the  Asiatic  species  are  trained, 
like  flghtine-cocks.  They  nest  on  the  ground  under 
a  tussock  of  grass,  and  the  female  lays  four  pear- 
shaped  eggs. 

tiirn  -key,  s.    [Eng.  turn,  and  key.] 

1.  A  person  who  has  the  charge  of  the  keys  of  a 
prison ;  a  warder. 

"The  mere  oath  of  a  man  who  was  well  known  to  the 
turnkeys  at  twenty  gaols  was  not  likely  to  injure  any- 
body."— Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

*2.  A  tooth-key  (q.v.l. 

3.  A  contrivance  for  drawing  stumps  of  trees  from 
the  ground. 

turn -pike,  s.  [Eng.  turn,  and  pike;  so  called 
because  it  took  the  place  of  the  old  horizontal  turn- 
stile, which  was  made  with  four  horizontal  pikes  or 
arms,  revolving  on  the  top  of  a  post.  (Skeat,)] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

"I.  A  frame  consisting  of  two  bars  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  turning  on  a  post  or  pin, 
placed  on  a  road  or  footpath  to  hinder  the  passage 
of  beasts,  but  admitting  a  person  to  pass  between 
the  arms;  a  turnstile. 

"I  move  upon  my  axle  like  a  turnpike."— Ben  JOH.IIHI: 
Staple  of  Sews,  iii.  1. 

2.  A  gate  set  across  a  road  to  stop  carriages,  carts, 
&c.,  and  sometimes  passengers,  from  passing  till 
the  toll  for  the  repair  of  the  road  is  paid;  a  toll- 
bar  ;  a  toll-gate. 

"By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  turnpike  at  Mile 
End." — Dickens:  Pickwick,  oh.  xxiL 

3.  A  turnpike-road  (q.  v.). 

"The  road  is  by  this  means  so  continually  torn  that  it 
is  one  of  the  worst  turnpikes  round  London." — De  Foe:  Tour 
thro'  Great  Britain. 

4.  A  winding  stair ;  a  turnpike-stair. 

II.  Mil. :  A  beam  filled  with  spikes  to  stop  pas- 
sage ;  a  cheval-de-frise. 

turnpike-man,  s.  A  man  who  collects  the  tolls 
at  a  turnpike. 
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turnpike-road,  s.  A  road  on  which  turnpikes, 
or  toll-gates,  were  established  by  law,  and  which 
are  or  were  formerly  made  and  kept  in  repair  by 
the  tolls  collected  from  carriages,  carts,  wagons, 
cattle,  &c.,  which  traveled  on  them. 

"In  contemplation  of  a  tnrnitike-rnad." 

turnpike-stair,  s.  A  winding  stair,  constructed 
around  a  central  newel  or  post. 

'turn  -pike,  v.  t.  [TURNPIKE,  s.]  To  form,  as  a 
road,  in  the  manner  of  a  turnpike-road ;  to  throw 
into  a  rounded  form,  as  the  path  of  a  road. 

turn  -sick,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  turn,  and  sick.] 

»A.  .4s  adj. :  Giddy ;  vertiginous ;  dizzy. 

"  If  11  man  see  another  turn  swiftly  and  long,  or  if  he 
look  upon  wheels  that  turn,  himself  waxeth  turnsick.  — 
Saoon, 

B.  --Is  subst. :  A  disease  of  sheep  ;  gid  or  sturdy. 

turn  -sole,  turn  -sol,  Horn  sole,  titbit.  [Fr. 
touriKSol,  from  t<rurner= to  turn,  and  mleil  =  the  sun. 
Named  because  the  plant  was  supposed  to  turn  its 
flowers  toward  the  sun.] 

1.  Botany:  * 

(1)  Euphorbia  helioscopia.      It  is  an  annual,  gen- 
erally glabrous  plant,  with  obovate  leaves,  Serrate 
upward,  an  umbel  of  five  principal  branches,  tnhd 
or  bifid,  and  reticulated    and    pitted  seeds.      Its 
milky  juice  is  used  to  destroy  warts. 

(2)  Crozophora  tinctoria,  and  the  purple  dye  made 
of  its  inspissatecljuico.    [CROZOPHORA.] 

(3)  The  genus  Heliotropium.    (Loudon,  &c.) 

U)  The  genus  Helianthus  (q.v.),  spec.  H.annuus. 

[SUNFLOWER.] 

2    4rf  •  A  blue  pigment  obtained  from  the  lichen 
Boccella  (Boccella  tinctoria),  also  called  Archil. 
turn'-splt,  s.    [Eng.  turn,  and  spit  (1),  s.] 

1.  A  person  who  turns  a  spit. 

"A  place  he  will  prow  rich  in, 
A  turnspit  in  the  royal  kitchen." 

Swift:  Miscellanies. 

2.  V  variety  of  dog,  allied  to  the  terrier,  formerly 
employed  to  turn  the  spit  for  roasting  moat  in  a 
kitchen,  for  which  purpose  they  were  attached  to 
or  inclosed  in  a  kind  of  wheel.    [TREAD-WHEEL.] 
The  breed,  which  is  now  rare,  arose  from  a  cross  of 
the  terrier  with  larger  breeds;  the  body  long  and 
heavy,  with  disproportionately  short  and  generally 
crooked  legs. 

turn -stile,  s.  [Eng.  turn,  ana  stile  (2).]  A  post 
surmounted  with  four  horizontal  arms,  which 
revolve  as  a  person  pushes  by  them.  Turnstiles  are 
usually  placed  on  roads,  bridges,  or  the  like,  either 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  beasts,  vehicles,  or  the 
like,  while  admitting  the  passage  of  persons,  or  to 
bar  a  passage  temporarily  till  toll  is  paid ;  they  are 
also  frequently  placed  at  the  entrance  to  public 
buildings,  or  places  of  amusement,  where  entrance 
money  is  to  be  collected,  or  whore  it  is  desired  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  persons  admitted. 
"A  turnstile  is  more  certain 
Than,  in  events  of  war,  dame  Fortune. 

Butler:  Hudibraf,  i.  3. 

turnstile-register,  s.  A  devise  for  registering 
the  number  of  persons  who  pass  through  a  turnstile 
at  the  entrance  to  a  toll-bridge  or  building,  and 
serving  as  a  check  on  the  collector. 

turn  -stone,  s.    [Eng.  turn,  T.,  and  stone,  s.] 

<>,-i  ilh.  •  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the  Strepsila- 
tinw ;  specifically  applied  to  Strepsilas  interprets, 
from  its  habit  of  turning  over  small  stones  on  the 
sea-shore  in  search  of  its  insect  food.  It  is  very 
widely  distributed,  being  found  in  nearly  every  part 
of  the  globe.  The  total  length  is  rather  more  than 
cicht  inches;  upper  parts  chestnut-red,  with  black 
spots-  lower  parts  white,  part  of  neck  and  breast 
black. 

tCrn  -tail,  s.    [Eng.  turn,  and  (ail.]    A  coward. 

Tu-ro -nl-a,n,  a.  &s.    [Fr.  Turonien.    (Seedef.)] 

A.  An  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Turones,  an 
ancient  people  of  Celtic  Gaul ;  of  or  belonging  to 
Touraine,  the  modern  name  of  their  country,  Tours 
its  great  city,  or  the  rocks  there  developed.  [B.] 

B.  As  substantive : 


Oeol. :  The  French  equivalent  of  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish Lower  White  ChalK  without  flints. 

tur  -pen-tine,  s.  [O.  Fr.  htrb«iiHn«=tnrpentine, 
from  Lat.  terebinthinu8=m&do  from  the  terebinth- 
tree  ;  Gr.  terebinthinos,  from  <ere(rinMios=terebinth 
(q.  v.  I ;  Dut.  turpentijn ;  Dan.,  Sw.  &  Ger.  terpentin ; 
Low  Lat.  terbentina.] 

Ord.  Lang,  &  Chem.:  The  name  applied  to  tur- 
pentine-oil, and  to  the  crude  oleo-resinous  juice 
which  exudes  from  incisions  in  the  bark  of  pines-, 
firs,  and  other  coniferous  trees.  The  species  which 
chiefly  furnish  common  turpentine  are  Finns  palua- 
tris,  P.  tceda,  and  P.  pinaster.  The  oleo-resin  flow- 
ing from  them  has  the  consistence  of  molasses,  is  of 
a  pale-yellow  color,  with  a  pungent  odor  and  taste 
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peculiar  to  itself.    It  alters  much  with  heat  and 
expo-lire.    Straslmrg  turpentine  is  from  Antes  pec- 

tilliltil.    [CHIAN-TUKl'ENTINE.VENICE-Tl-RPENTINE.] 

turpentine-camphor,  s. 

(•hi-,ii.:  A  term  applied,  sometimes  to  the  solid 
monoliydrochlorate,  sometimes  to  the  solid  hydrate 
of  turpentine-oil.    (Watts.) 
turpentine-oil,  s. 

1.  Organic  Chemistry :  Ci,,Hlf,.  The  volatile  oil 
distilled  from  crude  turpentine,  and  existing  in  the 
wood,  bark,  leaves  and  other  parts  of  conifer- 
ous trees.  These  oils,  according  to  the  source  from 
which  they  are  obtained,  exhibit  considerable 
and  marked  diversities  in  their  physical  as  well  as 
in  their  optical  properties.  The  several  varieties 
when  rectified  are  colorless,  mobile  liquids,  having 
a  peculiar  aromatic  but  disagreeable  odor.  They 
are  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  aqueous 
alcohol  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  absolute 
alcohol,  other,  and  carbon  disulphide.  They  dis- 
solve iodine.sulphur,  phosphorus,  also  nxcd  oils 
and  resins.  The  two  principal  varieties  are  from 
Pinus  maritima,  and  from  the  turpentine  collected 
in  the  Southern  States  of  America.  The  former  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  0'864,  boils  at  161%  and  turns 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left;  the  latter  has 
the  same  specific  gravity  and  boiling  point,  but 
turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right.  Both 
oils  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air.  and  acquire  pow- 
erful oxidizing  properties  from  the  probable 
formation  of  an  organic  peroxide,  (  i0HnL>4.  lur- 
pentino  absorbs  chlorine  with  such  energy  as  some- 
times to  set  it  on  fire.  It  belongs  to  a  group  of 
volatile  oils  to  which  the  name  of  terpenes  has 
been  given.  They  are  derived  from  plants  of  the 
coniferous  and  aurantiaceous  orders,  yielding,  for 
example,  turpentine  and  lemon  oils  respectively. 
Turpentine-oil  is  of  great  importance  in  the  arts, 
and  is  specially  employed  for  giving  consistency  to 
oil  paints  and  varnishes,  conferring  on  them  dry- 
ing  properties. 

2.  Phurm. :  In  small  doses  it  is  absorbed  and  acts 
as  a  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and  astringent.  It 
produces  diuresis,  and  communicates  to  the  urine 
passed  a  smell  like  that  of  violets.  It  can  arrest 
hemorrhage  in  the  capillary  vessels.  It  is  generally 
administered  as  an  enema  to  destroy  fcema,  ascar- 
idcs,  &c.,  in  the  intestines.  Applied  externally,  it 
is  a  powerful  rubefacient.  (Garrod.) 
turpentine-shrub,  s. 

Bot.  •  Silphium  terebinthaceum,  the  Prairie  Bur- 
dock, a  tall  herbaceous  plant  with  large,  cordate, 
radical  loaves,  and  bright  yellow  flowers.  It  is  a 
native  of  North  America. 

turpentine-tree,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Pistaciaterebinthus.    [TEREBINTH-TREE.] 

2.  Bursera  gummifera.    [BURSERA.] 

3.  Tristania  albicans.     (Loudon.)     It  is  an  Aus- 
tralian shrub  of  the  Myrtle  order. 

turpentine-varnish,  s. 

Chem. :    A  solution  of  resin  in  oil  of  turpentine. 

turpentine-vessels,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  •  Tubes  formed  in  the  interstices  of  tissue  in 
the  Conifers,  and  into  which  turpentine  or  other 
secretions  naturally  drain  during  the  growth  of 
these  trees.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

»tur'-pen-tine,  v.  t.  [TURPENTINE,  s.]  To  rub 
with  turpentine. 

tur  -peth,  subst.  [Fr.  turbith.  turbit;  Sp.  turbit; 
Pors.  turbed,  turbid;  Arab,  turbund;  Hind,  tarbud; 
Beng.  terri;  Sansc.  trivrit,triput.'] 

Hot.  &  Pharm. :  The  root  of  Ipomma  turpethum, 
which  is  found  wild  throughout  India  and  Ceylon 
to  a  height  of  3,000  feet.  The  Sanscrit  writers  men- 
tion two  varieties  of  the  plant,  a  white  and  a  black 
one.  The  first  is  unidentified,  the  last  is  given  by 
the  natives  of  India  as  a  drastic  purgative  m  rheu- 
matic and  paralytic  affections.  (Calcutta  Exhib. 
Rep.) 

turpeth-mineral,  s. 

1.  ChemMru :  H  gSO4'2Hg2O-    Tnrbeth-mineral. 
Basic  mercuric  sulphate.    A  lemon-yellow  powder 
obtained  by  boiling  mercuric  sulphate  with  water, 
or  by  adding  a  solution  of  sodic  sulphate  to  a  hot 
dilute  solution  of    mercuric   nitrate.     It    is    very 
slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  so  in  hot  water,  turns 
gray  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  when  heated  is  re- 
solved into  mercuric  sulphate  and  mercuric  oxide. 

2.  Paint. :  A  pigment  of  a  beautiful  lemon-yellow 
color,  but  so  liable  to  change  by  the  action  of  light 
or  impure  air  that,   notwithstanding  it  has  been 
sometimes  employed,  it  cannot  bo  used  safely,  and 
hardly  deserves  attention. 


turret 

has  an  acid  reaction  and  bitter  taste,  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  resolved  by  mineral  acids  into  glucose 
and  turpetholic-acid. 

tur  -pe-thln,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.  (Ipomtea)  tur- 
netli(um) ;  -in.J 

Chen,.:  (',,t\\M0lf,.  A  purgative  resin,  extracted 
from  the  root  of  Ipomcea  turpethunt  by  alcohol.  11 
has  a  brownish  yellow  color,  is  inodorous,  insoluble 
in  water  and  ether,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  melts  at 
ISr.  In  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  slowly  dis- 
solves, forming  a  red  solution. 

tur-pe  th6l'-lc,  o.  [Eng.  turpeth(in);  suff.  -ol, 
-u-.J  Derived  from  or  containing  turpetlun. 

turpetholic-acid,  a. 

Chem.:  Ci6H3,Ot.  An  inodorous  substance  pre- 
pared from  turpethin  by  boiling  with  mineral  acids. 
It  crystallizes  in  slender  microscopic  needles,  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  and  melts 
at  88%  decomposing  at  a  higher  temperature. 


tur-peth-Ic,  adj.    [Eng.  turpeth(in);  -tc.]    Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  turpethin  (q.  v.). 

turpethic-acid,  s. 


nflr'-pl-fy,  ttir-pl-rie,  ».  t.  [Lat.  <«nri.=dis- 
gracpful,  and  facio  (pass.  /jo)  =  to  make.]  To  cal- 
umniate. 

"Thus  tnrpiflr  the  reputation  of  my  doctrine."—  Sidney: 
Wanstead  Plan,  p.  620. 

tur -pin,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  terrapin  (q.  v.).]  A 
freshwater  or  land  tortoise. 

tur-pln'-l-a,  subst.  [Named  after  M.  Turpin,  a 
French  naturalist  and  artist.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Staphyleacea?.  Inflorescence  m 
terminal  panicles,  calyx  five-parted,  petals  five, 
inserted  on  a  ten-lobed  disk;  stamens  five, 
ments  awl-shaped  ;  styles  three ;  fruit  three-celled, 
each  cell  with  two  or  three  seeds.  Trees  or  shrubs 
from  the  West  and  East  Indies.  The  fruits  of  some 
species  are  eaten.  The  leaves  of  Turpima  pomif- 
era  are  used  in  India  as  fodder. 

tur -pis  cau  -§a,  phrase.    [Latin=a  disgraceful 

"""aw :  A  base  or  vile  consideration  on  which  no 
action  can  be  founded. 

tur  -Bl-tude,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  turpitudo=base- 
noss,  horn  turpis=base,  disgraceful.]  Inherent  base- 
ness or  vileness  of  principle,  words,  or  actions; 
foulness,  depravity. 

"The  turpitude  of  the  drama  became  such  as  must 
astonish  all  who  are  not  aware  that  .extreme  relaxation  M 
the  natural  effect  of  extreme  restraint.  —  Macaulau:  Uist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

tur-quoise  (as  tar  -koise,  or  tur-kwas.),  tur- 
kois  nur-koise,  *tur-cas,  *tur-kys,  s.  [Fr.  tur- 
ouoise=a  turquoise  or  Turkish  stone ;  prop.  fern,  of 
Tt°rquois  =  Turkish,  from  Ital.  Turchesa  =  a  tur- 
quoise, from  Low  Lat.  turchesia  from  turchesius= 
a  turquoise,  from  Turcus=a.  Turk  (q.  v.).  ]  _ 

1.  Min.:  An  amorphous  mineral  occurring  in  ren- 
iform  nodules  and  incrustations.  .Hardness,  60; 
specific  gravity  2'6-2'83 ;  luster,  waxy  to  dull ;  color 


tion:  rnospnoric  aciu,  oi.u,  ai  «M*KM  •««*•  i  --".y^' 
20-5=100,  whence  the  formula,  2Al9O;ifUs+s±uj. 
Probably  the  Callais,  Callaina.  ancl  I  allaica  of 
Pliny  A  gem-stone  much  used  in  ancient  times  in 
Persia,  and  in  prehistoric  times  by  the  ancient 
Mexicans  under  the  name  of  chalcluhuitl.  Orig- 
inally found  in  Persia,  where  the  best  stones  for 
jewelry  purposes  are  still  obtained  although  the 
locality  of  the  Mexican  chalchihuitl  has  lately  been 
discovered. 

"Out  upon  her!  it  was  my  turquoise:  I  had  it  when! 
was  a  bachelor."— Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  in.  1. 

2.  Hort. :  A  kind  of  olive. 

turr  (1),  «.    [Native  name.] 

Music :  A  Burmese  violin  with  three  strings. 

*turr  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  Ulex  europosus.    (Brit.  *  Holland.) 

tur-rse  -a,  *•  [Named  after  Turra  of  Padua,  an 
Italian  botanist,  who  died  in  1607.] 

Bot  •  A  genus  of  Moliere  (q.  v.).  Calyx  five- 
toothed,  petals  five,  ligulate;  stamens  united  into 
a  tube;  style  one;  ovary  with  five,  ten,  or  twenty 
cells.  Ornamental  trees  or  shrubs  from  Southern 
Africa,  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  and  the  eastern 
parts  of  India. 

tur'-rel,  ».  [Probably  a  dimin.  from  Fr.  tour=a. 
turn.]  A  tool  used  by  coopers. 

tur  -ret  (1),  s.  [O.  Fr.  tourette;  French  touret=n 
small  wheel.  V 

Saddlery:  The  same  as  IERRET  (q.  v.). 

"The  silvery  turrets  of  his  harness."— De  Quiucey:  Eng- 
lish Mail  Coach. 

tur  -ret  (2).  *tor-et,  nour-et,  »tur-rette,  ». 
[O.  Fr.  tourette,  dimin.  from  tor,  tur  (tr.  tour)  =  a. 

t0lTSrch.1?  A  small  tower  attached  to  and  forming 


a.-sa 
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turret-clock 

Tndor  architecture.  Turrets  arc  of  two  kinds  — 
such  as  rise  immediately  from  the  ground,  as  stair- 
case turrets,  and  such  as  are  fonnr-d  on  thrupprr 
part,  of  a  building  by  being  carried  up  higher  than 
the  rest,  as  b;irTizan  turrets. 

"Now  like  a  maiden  queen  she  will  behold, 
From  her  high  turret.*,  hourly  miitors  come." 

2.  Bot.:  Carexccespitosa.  Perhaps  the  samo  as 
Torret  in  White's  A'uf.  Hist,  of  tivlltorne.  (Britten 
A  Holland.} 

*3.  Mil,  Antiq.:  A  movable  building  of  a  square 
form,  consisting  of  ten,  or  even  twenty  stories,  and 
sometimes  ISO  feet  high,  usually  moved  on  wheels, 
and  employed  in  approaches  to  a  fortified  place  for 
carrying  soldiers,  engines,  ladders,  &c. 

4.  Rail.:  Tho  elevated  central  portion  of  a  passen- 
ger-car, whose  top  forms  an  upper  story  of  the  roof, 
and  whose  sides  are  glazed  forlight  and  pierced  for 
ventilation. 

5.  Ordn.:  A  cylindrical  iron  tower,  rising  above 
the  deck  of  a  man-of-war,  and  made  to  rotate,  so 
that  the  guns  may    be    brought  to   bear  in  any 
required  direction.    Most  vessels  of  war  of  any  size 
are   constructed   on    the    turret-system.    Tho  first 
vessel  constructed   with  a  turret  was   American, 
Ericsson's  Monitor;  tho  first  English  were  the  Mon- 
arch. (1806)  and  tho  Captain  (1867). 

*'  In  fact,  the  Captafn  is  best  described  as  a  Prince  Albertt 
with  two  turrets  instead  of  four,  with  the  masts  and  sails 
of  a  full-rigged  ship,  and  with  the  lower  upper  deck  pro- 
tected from  the  sweep  of  the  sea  by  a  forecastle  and  poop 
at  either  end,  these  erections  being  connected  by  means 
of  a  narrow  platform  or  flying  deck,  stretching  along 
above  the  turrets.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  further  into 
details  beyond  the  statement  that  the  Monarch'*  sides 
bore  7-inch  armor,  and  her  turrets  H-inch  and  10-inch, 
while  the  Captain  had  8-inch  and  7-inch  side  armor,  with 
9-inch  and  10-inch  turret  armor."—  Brit.  Quarterly  Review. 
Ivii.  114.  (1873.) 

turret-Clock,  s.  A  clock  adapted  for  an  elevated 
position  in  a  church  or  other  tower. 

turret-gun,  s.  A  gun  specially  adapted  for  use 
in  revolving  turrets  of  vessels. 

"  Masts  must  be  supported,  and  the  supports  obstruct 
the  fire  of  the  tnrret-yuns  to  some  extent.  —Brit.  Quar- 
terly Review,  Ivii.  114.  (1873.) 

turret-head,  s.    The  top  or  summit  of  a  turret. 

"  Fair  Margaret,  from  the  turret-head, 
Heard,  far  below,  the  coursers'  tread." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iii.  2. 

turret-lathe,  s. 

Metal-work.:  A  screw-cutting  lathe,  having  a 
slide  provided  with  a  polygonal  block  or  turret, 
having  apertures  in  each  face  for  receiving  dies, 
which  are  secured  therein  by  set-screws. 

turret-ship,  s.  An  ironclad  ship  of  war,  with 
low  sides,  ana  having  its  armament  placed  in  a 
tower  or  turret  which  is  capable  of  revolution,  so 
as  to  bring  the  embrasure  opposite  to  the  gun, 
which  fs  pointed  in  any  direction  and  temporarily 
unmasked  while  firing. 

"  Not  long  after  Captain  Coles  was  authorized,  in  con- 
junction with  Messrs.  Laird,  of  Birkenheud,  to  design 
another  vessel,  embodying  his  views  of  what  u  sea-going 
turret~xhip  should  be,  and  as  the  result  the  ill-fated  Cap- 
tain was  ordered  to  be  built  just  a  year  after  the  Monarch 
had  been  begun."— British  Ouarterlu  Review,  Ivii.  133. 
(1873.) 

tur  -ret-ed,  *tor  -ret-ted,  a.  [Eng.  turret;  -ed.] 
1.  Furnished  with  a  turret  or  turrets. 

"  A  turreted  manorial  hall." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

*2.  Formed  like  a  turret;  rising  like  a  tower. 

**Takea  furretwf  lampof  tin,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  the 
height  of  the  turret  being  thrice  as  much  as  the  length  of 
the  lower  part,  whereupon  the  lamp  etandeth." — Bacon: 
Hal.  Hist. 

*tiir  -rl-bant,  s.    [TURBAN.] 

tfir-rlc -u-late,  tiir-rlc  -u-lat-ed,  adj.  [Lat. 
turricula,  diminutive  from  turris~&  tower  (q.  v.).] 
Resembling  a  turret ;  having  the  form  of  a  turret ; 
as.  a  turricutated  shell. 

tur-rl-lep  -as.  subst.  [Lat.  turris—a.  tower,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  lepos  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Lopadid*,  from  the  Upper 
Silurian  rocks.  The  peduncle  was  furnished  with 
intersecting  rows  of  plates,  which,  wiiou  detached, 
are  not  unlike  the  shells  of  Pteropoda.  Barrande 
regarded  tho  fossil  (to  which  he  gave  the  name  Plu- 
ronlites)  as  thecapitulum  of  a  Lepadoid,  in  which 
the  peduncle  is  wanting  or  rudimentary. 

tur'-rl-lite,  a.  [TURRILITES.]  Any  individual  of 
the  genus  Turrilitee  (q.v.).  (Woodward:  Mollusca* 
ed.  Tate,  p.  200.) 

tur-rl-H'-teSf,  s.  [Lat,  turris=&  tower,  and  Gr. 
lithos=n  stone.] 
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Palceont.:  A  perms  of  Ammonitidpp,  with  thirty- 
sc-veii  species,  ranging  from  the  (iault  to  the  Chalk 
of  Europe.  Shell  BinistraL  spiral,  whorls  iu  con- 
tact; aperture  often  irregular. 

tur'-rlt-ed,  a.    [Eng.  turret;  -ed.]    The  same  as 

TUEEICCLATE  (q.  V.). 

tur-rl-tel'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat. 
?ii/-i-/n  =  a  tower.] 

1.  ZoOL:  Tower-shells;  the  type-Bonus  of  Turrit  el- 
lldee  (q.  v.),  with  seventy-three  species,  universally 
distributed,  ranging  from  tho 

laminarian  zone  to  a  depth  of 

1UO  fathoms.    Shell  turreted, 

many-whorled,  and  spiral]  y 

striated;  aperture  small  and     Turritella  Terebel- 

roundod,  peristome    thin;  lata. 

operculum  with  a  iimbriated 

margin. 

2.  Palceont.:  Fossil  species,  172,  from  the  Neoco- 
mian  onward. 

tur-rl-tel  -H-dffi,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  turrltell(a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  surf.  -Ida. ] 

ZoOL:  A  family  of  Holoetomatoae  Gasteropoda, 
with  five  genera.  Shell  tubular  or  spiral;  upper 

Eart  partitioned  off ;  aperture  simple ;  operculum 
orny,  many-whorled.    Animal  with  a  short  muz- 
zle ;  eyes  immersed  at  outer  bases  of  the  tentacles ; 
mantle  margin  fringed;  foot  very  short;  branchial 
plume  single. 

2.  Palceont. :  They  appear  to  have  commenced 
about  the  middle  of  tho  Jurassic  period,  abounding 
in  the  Tertiaries,  and  attaining  their  maximum  in 
existing  seas. 

tur-rl'-tls,  s.  [Lat.  turritus=  fortified  with  tow- 
ers; turris=a  tower;  because  tho  leaves  become 
gradually  smaller  upward,  so  that  the  plant  as- 
sumes a  pyramidal  fjirm.J 

Bot. :  Tower-mustard;  a  genus  of  Arabidee  fq.  v.), 
having  the  pod  elongated,  compressed,  and  two- 
edged,  the  valves  nerved  or  keeled,  the  calyx  nearly 
equal  at  the  base.  Tiirritis  glabra  (  =  Arabis perfo- 
liata)  is  a  Crucifer,  with  its  stem  one  to  two-and-a- 
half  feet  high,  with  oblong,  lanceolate,  glaucous 
leaves,  the  radical  ones  toothed  or  sinuate  at  the 
base,  the  cauline  ones  sagittate;  the  flowers  yellow- 
ish-white,.the  pods  long  and  erect. 

tur -He  (1),  tui"-tar,  nubst.  [A.  S.,  from  Latin 
tui-tur=&  turtle-dove;  a  word  probably  of  imitative 
origin,  from  the  coo  of  the  pigeon  ;  (rerman  turtel- 
taube  =  a  turtle-dove;  Ital.  tortora,  tortola;  French 
tourtre.]  The  samo  as  TURTLE-DOVE  (q.  v.). 

"And  of  faire  Britpmart  ensample  take, 
That  was  us  trew  in  love  as  turtle  to  her  mate." 

Spenser:  f.  Q.,  III.  xi.  2. 

turtle-dove, «. 

1.  Ornith.:  Turtur  communis,  widely  distributed 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old  World.    It  is  a  beau- 
tiful bird,  of  somewhat  slender  form,  a  summer 
visitant  to  the  cooler  latitudes,  arriving  iu  May  and 
departing  in   September.     The   male  is   about  a 
foot    long,    with    the    head    light    bluish    gray, 
the  back  grayish-brown,  the  scapulars  and  small 
wing-coverts  black,  with  broad  rust-red  margins, 
the  breast  pale  grayish-purple,  the  neck  with  two 
large  black  spots  barred  with  white.    The  female  is 
rather  smaller,  with  similar  plumage,  but  of  duller 
tints.    They  feed  on  grain  and  vegetables,  often 
frequenting  fields  of  beans  and  peas.    They  make  a 
slight,  flat  nest  of  a  few  twigs,  in  which  two  glossy, 
creamy-white  eggs  are  deposited  about  the  middle 
of  May,  and  the  parent  birds  take  turns  at  incuba- 
tion, sometimes  rearing  two  broods  in  a  season. 
The  note  is  a  soft,  mournful  "  coo,"  often  uttered 
when  the  bird  is  on  the  ground.    From  its  habit  of 
pairing  for  life,  and  its  fidelity  to  its  mate,  the 
turtle-dove   has  long  been  a  symbol  of  conjugal 
affection. 

2.  Script. :  [Heb.  tor,  an  onomatnpoetic  name  from 
the  cooing  of  the  bird,  generally  in  connection  with 
wcmaA=dove.l  Probably  either  Turtur  communis  or 
T.  risoriue.    The  latter  bird  is  about  ten  inches  in 
length  ;  tail  short;  general  color  gray,  tinged  with 
red,  upper  parts  greenish  brown,  with  a  black  col- 
lar on  the  back  of  the  neck. 

tar  -tie  (2),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Port,  tartaruga; 
Sp.  torluga=a  tortoise,  a  turtle.] 


Green  Turtle. 


turtur 

are  armed  with  sharp,  horny  sheaths.  Turtle;-  arc- 
marine  animals;  their  pinnate  feet  and  light  shell 
render  them  excellent  swimmers.  They  sometimes 
live  at  a  great 
distance  from 
land,  to  which 
t  h  oy  periodic- 
ally return  to 
deposit  their 
soft-shollod 
eggs  (from  100 
to  250  in  num- 
ber) in  tho 
sand.  They  are 
found  in  all  the 
i  n  te  r-tropical 
sras,  and  some- 
times travel 
into  the  tem- 
perate zones. 
The  flesh  and 
eggs  of  all  the 

species  are  edible,  though  the  Indian  turtles  are- 
less  valuable  in  this  respect  than  those  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. Tho  most  highly  valued  of  the  family  is  the 
Green  Turtle  (Chelonia  viridis'),  from  which  turtle- 
.  soup  is  made.  It  attains  a  largo  size,  sometimes 
from  six  to  seven  feet  long,  with  a  weight  of  from 
700  to  800  pounds.  The  popular  name  has  no  refer- 
ence to  the  color  of  the  carapace,  which  is  dark 
olive,  passing  into  dingy  white,  but  the  green  fatsa 
highly  prized  by  epicure?.  The  Edible  Turtle  of  the 
East  Indies  ((7.  virfiata)  is  also  highly  prized ;  but, 
according  to  Tennent  (Ceylon,  i.  189),  at  certain  sea- 
sons they  "are  avoided  as  poisonous,  and  some 
lamentable  instances  are  recorded  of  death  which 
was  ascribed  to  their  use."  The  Hawk's-bill  Turtle 
(C.  imbricata),  which  yields  tortoiseshell  (q.v.),  is 
also  prized ;  but  the  flesh  of  the  Loggerhead  Turtle 
(q.  vj  and  of  the  Leather-back  is  of  little  value. 

2.  Frequently  used  for  turtle-soup  (q.  v.). 

"Turtle  and  venison  all  his  thoughts  employ.'* 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  220. 

3.  Print.:  The  segmental  plate  in  which  a  form  is 
locked  up  in  a  type-revolving  machine.   Thecolumn- 
rules  are  wider  at  the  top  than  the  bottom,  to  hold 
the  type  firmly,  and  are  secured  by  screws.    The 
edge  of  the  side-stick  has  a  series  of  beveled  projec- 
tions, and  is  pressed  against  the  form  by  a  piece 
having  similarly  beveled  projections  and  worked  by 
a  screw. 

IT  To  turn  turtle :  [TORN,  v.,  <[  36.] 

turtle-back,  s.  The  roofing  or  cover  of  a  deck, 
curved  so  as  to  resemble  the  shell  of  a  turtle ;  a 
hurricane-deck. 

"Fitted  with  platforms  on  her  turtle-backs  fore  and 
aft." — London  Daily  News. 

IT  Turtle-back  fort:  A  species  of  seacoast  defense 
in  which  long  range  guns  are  mounted  in  turtle- 
backed  turrets. 

'turtle-footed,  a.    Slow-footed. 

"  Turtle-footed  peace." — Ford. 

turtle-head,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Chelone  (q.  v.). 

turtle-shell,  «. 

1.  A  beautiful  species  of  Murex.    (Goodrich.) 

2.  Tortoiseshell. 


ig,   coi  .  _.___,   

feet,  with  the  toes  inclosed  in  a  common  skin, 
from  which  only  one  or  two  claws  project.  The 
carapace  is  broad  and  much  depressed,  so  that 
when  these  animals  are  on  shore,  and  are  turned 
over  on  their  backs,  they  cannot  regain  the 
natural  position.  Large  interspaces  between  the 
extremities  of  the  ribs,  and  portions  of  the 
sternum  always  remain  cartilaginous,  so  that 
tho  carapace  is  far  lighter  than  in  the  Tor- 
toises. The  head  is  largo  and  globose,  and 
cannot  be  retracted  within  tho  shell;  it  is  covered 
above  with  symmetrical  horny  shields,  and  the  jaws 


turtle-SOUp,  s.  A  rich  soup,  in  which  the  chief 
ingredient  is  (or  should  be)  the  flesh  of  the  turtle. 
It  is  always  served  at  state  and  civic  banquets- 
[MOCK-TURTLE.]  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  in  a  paper 
read  at  one  of  trie  Conferences  connected  with  the 
Fisheries  Exhibition  held  in  London  in  1883,  stated: 
that  "conger  eel,  as  few  people  soem  to  be  aware, 
is  the  source  of  all  turtle  soup  whnn  at  its  best,  the 
turtle  furnishing  only  the  garnish  and  the  name." 
This  statement  gave  rise  to  much  correspondence/ 
at  the  time. 

turtle-stone,  s. 

Geol. :  A  popular  name  for  septarium  (q.  v.).  " 

"  Septaria  have  been  polished  as  marble  ...  In 
Dorsetshire,  where  they  have  been  locally  termed  turtle* 
stones.'1— Woodward:  Geol.  England  and  Wales,  p.  326. 

tur  -tie,  v.  i.    [TURTLE  (2),  e.]    To  fish  or  hunt 

for  turtles. 

"He  occasionally  goes  off  on  a  turtling  expedition."— • 
Field,  Sept.  24,  1887. 

ttir -tier,  s.  [Ene.  turtl(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who- 
fishes  or  hunts  for  turtles. 

"  The  Jamaica  turtlers  visit  these  keys  with  good  suc- 
cess."— Dumpier:  Discourse  of  Winds,  ch.  iv. 

tur  -tllng,  s.  [TURTLE,  u.]  The  act  of  hunting: 
for  or  catching  turtles. 

*tu"r'-tur,«.    [Lat.] 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  turtle-dove. 

"A  peyre  of  tnrturis  or  tweie  culver  briddis." —  [}"'/<"//T'- 
Luke  ii. 

2.  Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Columbidw,  with  twenty- 
four  species,  from  the  Paleearctic,  Ethiopian,  and! 
Oriental  regions,  and  Austro-Maiaya.  Bill  rather 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     wh£t,     fall,     father;     we,    wgt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pfit, 
or,     wore,     wol*,     wdrfc,     wnd.     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     tr? ,     Syrian.      »,     ce  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


turves 
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tflsk-er,  s.    [Bug.  tusk  (1),  s. ;  -er.] 

1.  An  elephant  that  lias  its  tu?ks  developed;  one 


tutiorist 


Tus  -can,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  Tuscanus;  Hal.  Toscano; 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tuscany  in  Italy. 

B.  As  substantial': 

1    iird.  Lami. :  A  native  or  inhabitantof  Tuscany. 

•'    -li-r/i.-  The  Tuscan  order  of  architecture. 

r  Tuscan  style  of  Architecture,  Tuscan  order:  A 
style  of  architecture  which  originated  111  the  north 
of  Italy,  on  the  first  revival  of 
the  arts  in  the  free  cities,  and 
beyond  which  it  has  never  yet 
traveled,  except  in  some  exam- 
ples which  were  introduced  by 
Inigo  Jones  in  the  first  church 
of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  and 
bySirChristophcr  Wren  in  por- 
ticoes at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
It  is  a  simpler  variety  of  the 
Doric  (q.  v.),  with  minuted  col- 
umns and  without  triglyphs. 

Tuscan-shrew,  s. 

Zool. :  Crocidura  etrusca,  the 
smallest  living  mammal,  meas- 
uring from  the  snout  to  the  ti 
less  than  three  inches.  Fur  asnj-n;u  «•«;»„,  *»wm. 
ash-colored  beneath,  tail  clothed  with  short  hairs, 
with  rings  of  longer  white  hairs ;  ears  moderate, 
projecting  from  the  fur.  Found  in  the  extreme 


"  The  scar  indented  by  the  titti'i/  hour." 

I'"l"':  Homer's  Odyssey,  ixiv.  385. 


tussock-moth,  s. 

Entom.:  The  genus  Dasychira,  belonging  to  the 

t«s  nap  «  [Trssoc-K  I  family  Liparidir.  The  antennae  are  crenulated  in 

tus -sac, «.  Ui  x-K.J  the  female;  the  fore  legs  are  very  hairy.  The  larva 

tii8  -Sen,  s.  [TOB8KR.J  in  very  beautiful,  with  tufts  of  colored  hair  down 

tus-ser,  tiis  -sore,  tus  -seh,  s.  [N'ativo  Indian  the  back. 


Tuscan. 


There  are  generally  two  crops  of  the  insect  during  here  and  therein  park-like  fashion  with  clumps  of  trees." 

the  year.    The  cocoons  are  purchased  in  May  and  — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Juno  by  the  rearers  from  those  who  have  collected  tus -suck  s.    fTussocK.] 

them  from  the  jungle;  the  female  cocoons  are  the  '       rV™«™  1 

larger.     They  are  almost  perfectly  smooth,  of  a  tus-sore  , «.    [TussEE.J 

gray  color,  with  darker  veins  across  the  outer  sur-  tut,  inter -j.    [From  the  sound ;  cf.  Fr.  rruf=tush, 

face.    When   mature,    the  largest   are  about  two  tut.]  An  exclamation  denoting  impatience,  rebuke, 

inches  long  by  one  and  a  quarter  broad,  those  of  or  contempt;  tush!  pish  I 

average  size  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.    The  "Tut,  this  was  nothing  but  an  argument." 

inner  layer  of  the  fiber  isquitoloose, forming  a  soft  Skalmp.i  Henra  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  1.2. 

cushion  for  the  insect  within.    The  silk,  when  ob-  »tgt  v  t     rTUTi  ,-n£erj.]    To  speak  contemptu- 

tained_,  has  a  glossy  or  vitreous  look.r  It  is^now  ously  ^nd  slightingly.     ' 

or  the  sun." — Lytton:  Caxtons, 

golden  globe,  with  a 
Paid  tor  a  tut  for  him  that  drawes  the  bellowes  of  the 


knowledge  in  the  Most  High?"— Psalm  liziii,  11 


=  a  cough.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cough. 


tush,  s.    [A  softened  form  of  tusk  (q.v.).]   Along  tfis-sMa-gln  -e-86,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  tussilago,  fo* *tJblow  are,  &c 

pointed  tooth;  a  tusk;  applied  especially  to  certain  genjt,.  tussilagin(is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff .  -eas.\  antimony,  4.    Span 

of  the  teeth  of  horses.  Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Tubuliflorro.    Leaves  alternate,  tn ._tsi_D0.»  fairo 
"Strong  as  a  sea-beast's  tushes,  and  as  white. 
A.  C.  Swinburne:  Tristram  uf  Lyon- 


tu-ta  -nl-a,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  white  alloy 


&c.     German:   copper,  1;   tin,  48; 
ish :  steel,  1 ;  tin, 24 ;  antimony, 2. 


Hot. :  A  trioe  or  luouiin  TO.    weaves  lie,  _  ,  ,fr.  FLat  <uteZa=protec- 

••- 


I.  Ordinary  Language:  (q_        _ 

1.  (PI.) :  Two  abnormally  long  teeth,  protruding    receptacle 


tector;  care  or  protection  enjoyed. 

Head7"yellow7soiitaVyr many-flowered ;       tu  -te-lar,  ttt'-tS-Ur-* ,  a.  [Lat  tutelar!*,  from 
e  naked;   involucre   of    a  single    row  of    ruffto=guardianship,  tutelage  (q.v.) ;  trench  tu 


Bot.:  Coltsfoot;  the  typical  genus  of  Tussilaginete 


Great  Meleager  stretched  along  the  plain." 

Pope.-  Homer't  Iliad,  n.  661. 

*2.  The  share  of  a  plow ;  the  tooth  of  a  harrow  or 
the  like. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  The  beveled  shoulder  on  the  back  of  a 
tenon  of  a  binding  joist,  to  strengthen  it. 

2.  Locksmith.:  A  sharp  projecting  point  or  claw 
which  forms  a  means  of  engagement  or  attach- 


A 


ment.    Used  in  the  parts  of  locks  in  which  bolts,    of  tousle  (q.  v.).J 


nus'-sls.s.    [Lat.] 
Pathol.:  A  cough,  a  catarrh. 

tus'-sle,  *tus  -sel,  *tus-tle,  s 
struggle;  a  contest;  a  scuffle. 

"  Does  he  wear  his  head? 
Because  the  last  we  saw  here  had  a  t-issle." 

Hyrtin:   Vision  of  Juitumenl,  ivill. 

tus  -sle,  *tus-tle,  *tuz  -zle,  r.  i.  &  '•  [A  varia  t 


tumblers,  &c.,  are  thus  provided  so  as  to  be 
touched,  dropped,  raised,  &c.,  by  the  key  directly 
or  by  intermediate  devices. 

•tusk 
»tusk,  v.  i. 


a  boar ;  to  show  the  tusks. 

"  Nay,  now  you  puffe,  ( 

Twirle  the  poore  cha: 


[TusK  (1),  s."]    To  gnash  the  teeth  as 


A.  Intrans.  :  To  struggle  ;  to  scuffle. 

"  Did  tustle  with  red-ey'd  pole-cat." 

Percy:  Keliques:  SI.  George  !"f  Enaland. 

B.  Trans.  ;  To  struggle  with. 

Muzzle  and  tuzzle  and  hug  thee."—  Centllvrt:  Buste 


Body  (1709),  p.  44. 


2.  Tending  to  guard  or  protect ;  protective, 
nu'-tele,  s.    [Lat.  tutela.]    Tutelage. 

tu  -ten-ag,  tu-ten-age,  'tu-tan-age,  s.  [Hind.] 

1.  A  white  alloy,  of  copper,  50;    nickel,  19;    and 
zinc,  31,  used  for  table-ware,  &c.  It  resembles  Pack- 
fong,  Chinese  white  copper,  albata,  and  German 
silver.    The  alloy  has  various  names  and  propor- 
tions of  the  ingredients ;  a  small  quantity  of  lead  or 
iron  is  added  in  some  formulae. 

2.  Zinc  or  spelter. 

tu  -tl-8r-I§m  (tl  as  shl),  s.  [Ecclos.  Latin  tuti- 
nrismus,  from  tutior,  compar.  of  Lat.  tutu8=sale.] 

Church  Hist.  dJ  Theology :  Mitigated  Rigorism ; 
the  doctrine  which,  while  holding  that  obedience  to 


Nay,  now  you  pufle,  tusk,  and  draw  up  your  chin, 
in  you  run  a  feasting  in."  _ 


Benjonson:  Epigram  107. 

tUS  -kar,   8.     [A  corrupt,  of  Icel.  torfskeri,  from    die."]  ^" The  arguments  adduced  by  its  advocates  really  tend 

<or/=turf,  and  skera=to  cut.]_  An  iron  instrument       1.  A  clump,  a  tuft  or  small  hillock  ot  growing    to  Iuttarllau»_Aadi,  &  Arnold:  cath.  Diet.,  p.  602. 


;kera=-to  cut.]    An  iron  instrument 
with  a  wooden   handle,    used  for   cutting   peats. 
(Scofch.) 
tusked,  a.    [Eng.  tusk  (1),  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Furnished  with  tusks. 

"The  tusked  boar  out  of  the  wood 
Upturns  it  by  the  roots." 

Milton:  Psalm  Ixxi. 

2.  Her. :  Having  tusks  of  such  or  such  a  tincture. 
(Said  of  boars,  elephants,  &c.) 


grass. 

"  Both  were  constructed  in  thick   (ussocArs  of    coarse 
grass  or  rushes."—  Scribner' a  Magazine,  Dec..  1878,  p.  170. 

2.  A  tuft  or  lock,  as  of  hair  or  the  like ;  a  tangled 
knot. 

"Such  laying  of  the  hair  in  tussocks  and  tufts." — Lati- 
mfr. 

3.  The  same  as  TCSSOCK-GEASS  (q.  v.). 

4.  The  same  as  TUSSOCK-MOTH  (q.v.). 


tu-tl-5r-Ist(tiassW),a.&s 
. 


o,  or  guided  by  the 


B.  As  substantive: 

Church  Hist.  <*  Theology :  A  theologian  or  con- 
fessor who  adopts,  and  is  guided  by  the  principles 
of  Tutiorism. 


-clan, 


pout,    jowl;    cat, 
-tlan  =  sh*n.     -tlon, 


cell,     chorus, 
-slon  =  shun; 


Shln,    tench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon     e?lst.   ph  =  f. 
-tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel.     d»L 


tutmouthed 

tut  mouthed,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  tote,  toot;  A.  S. 
iottan  =  to  project,  and  Eng.  moused.]  Having  a 
projecting  under  jaw. 

"Broncm:  Tnt-mouthed,  gag-toothed."— Littleton:  Lat. 
£>ict.,  e.  v.  Broncus. 

tut  -no^e,  subst.    [TUTMOUTHED.]    A  snub  nose. 
tu  -t5r,   *tu  -t5ur,  s. 
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twang 


tut    ta,  a.    [Ital.,  from  Lat.  ?ofus=whole.]  B.  Assubit.:  The  act  of  one  who  twaddles;  empty, 

.ViisiV:  All,  the  whole :  tutta  jforta.  the  full  power    S1"s" talk  •  nonsi-u.-e. 

of  the  DOW.  "You     keep   such    a    tieattling   with    you    and    your 

bottling."—  tiicift:  Jo  Dr.  Sheriduii. 

twain,     « twalne,    *  tuayn,    *  twei;   *  twele 
*twei  en,  nweighe,  *tweine,  *twey,  *twey  en, 


OrC"' 


or  force ; 

tut  -ti,  s.  &  a.    [Ital.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 


are  also  responsible  for  the  general  discipline  of 
the  students. 

4.  In  American  Universities,  a  teacher  subordi- 
nate to  a  professor. 

tu  -t6r,  v.  t.    [TUTOR,  s.] 

*!•  To  have  the  guardianship,  care,  or  charge  of. 

2.  To  instruct,  to  teach. 

"She  tutored  some  in  Daedal  ns's  art, 
And  promised  they  should  act  his  wild  goose  part." 
Cowper:  Aiiti-Thetgvhthora. 

3.  To  train,  to  discipline,  to  correct. 

"Give  sorrow  leave  awhile  to  tutor  me 
To  this  submission." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iv. 

*tu  -tor-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  tutor,  s. ;  -age.] 
The  office,  occupation,  or  authority  of  a  tutor  or 
guardian ;  tutelage,  guardianship. 

"  Children  care  not  for  the  company  of  their  parents  or 
.Jt^f8'  ??,*  men.™i"  "are  less  for  theirs  who  would  make 


-  -jstronomerwho  discovered  the 
(See  etym.  and  compound.) 

which  is  identical 

i 

tut  -I?,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.  ] 
1,  The  flower  of  Prunus  cera-sus. 

"A  phial  of  rose-water,  and  powder  of  tnttij."— Taller, 
No.  'J66. 

*2.  A  nosegay. 

"She  can  wreathes  and  tuttues  make." 

J.  Campion,  in  English  Garner,  iii.  283. 


Chaucer:  c.  T.,  12,760. 
B.  As  subst. :  A  pair,  a  couple. 

"  TV.''/'"1  in  abed  the  toon  shall  be  taken  and  the  tother 
left."—  n'ucliffr:  Mnttheir  xiiv. 

T  In  ticain  :  In  two,  asunder. 

"When  old  winter  split  the  rocks  in  firri/n." 

Drtjden  •   Virgil,  Geor-jic  iv.  202. 

twain-cloud,  s. 

MeteoroL:  The  same  as  CUMCLO-STEATCS  (q.  v.). 
twalt,  twaite  (1),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Ichthy.:    Alosa  flnta.     Called  also  twaite-shad, 
and  thwaite.    [SHAD,  3.] 

1 


Mining:  Dead-work.    [DEAD,  B.  II.] 
tut  -w5rk-er,  s.    [Eng.  tutwork;  -tr.] 
Mining:  (See extract.) 

"  The  labor  underground  is  performed  by  two  classes  of 
The  former  are  those 


men,  the  titttrorkers~and  tributers. 
fork  by  tin 
-C(Wse//'s  7"< 

tut -work-man,  s.    [Eng.  tutwork;  man.] 


twal,  twall,  a.    [TWELVE.]    Twelve.    (Scotch.) 
"You  would   give  your  fair  bounds  and   barony  fora 

square  yard  of  rock  that  would  be  dry  for  tinil  hours."— 

Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  vii. 

twal  -pen  nles.,   B.    [Scotch   /wa(=twelve,   and 


truters.          e    ormer  are  those    p 

work  by  the  pl««.  generally  calculated^    Eng  penn.es.]    One.penny  ster  ing,  equivalent  to 
echnical  Educator,  iii.  64.  ^fl?^6",^  ?La,n"en'ub??*tlsU  cur 


leartof  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  iv.) 


rrency.  (Scott: 


.„„.„ ^.UIU,,»,,       Mining:  A  tutworker  (o  v  )  twa;1  \V-       1°^'     ,twal  -pen-nle, .a.    [Tw. 

them  children  by  usurping  a  tutorage."— Government  of        *«  _»,«i.    *J»       w   "  NIES.]     Worth   twelve  pence  of  ancient  Scot 

the  Tongue.  tfl-whlt     tfl  whod  ,  s.    [From  the  sound.]    The    roncy. 

cry  of  the  owl. 

"The  tuwhiti  are  lulled  I  wot, 
Thy  tuiehoos  of  yesternight." 

Tennyson:  The  Oal,  second  song. 


ALPES- 
ch  cur- 


*tu -tor-ess,  s.    [Eng.  tutor,  s.;  -«ss.]    A  female 

itor;  an  instructress,  a  governess. 

"Fidelia  shall  be  your  tutoress."—  Moore:  Foundling. 


twalpennie-worth,  s.    A  small  quantity,  a  pen- 
"And whiles  twalpennie-worth  o1  nappy 


*tu  -t5r-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  tutor,  s. ;  -ism.]  Theofl 
state,  or  duty  of  a  tutor  or  tutors ;  tutorship. 


pipe,'  as  wel1  as. to  tne  nozzle  itself,  but  now  applied 


„  .•- —  rt w»>*uv^.h>    •  v»»      i  <    ^  i  I  i  .1  c  i  111;     ,IIMI     UJl'WtL- 

nn'-tOP-Iy.a,    [Eng.  tutor, s. ;-(».]    Pertaining    'UK  a  current  of  air  upon  the  metal  in  a  smelting 
to,  suiting,  or  like  a  tutor;  pedagogic.  furnace  or  forge.     The  tuyeres  of  the  Bessemer 


"The  Earl 
affairs." 


B  Earl  ...  was  not  a  little  tutorlu  in  his  Majesty's    f  onvjrtor  are  perforated  blocks  of  fire-brick  set  in 
"-Xorth.-  Examen,  p.  453.  Mj««r«    the  floor  of  the  retort,  and  affording  passage  for 

the   air   into    the    mass   of  liquid    metal   above. 

[WATEE-TUYEEE.] 


tu  -t5r-shlp,  s.    [Eng.  tutor,  s. ;  -ship.] 

1.  Guardianship,  charge,  care,  tutelage. 

"He  that  should  grant  a  tutorship,   restraining   his 

frant  to  some  one  certaine  thinpe  or  cause,  should  doe 
ut  idely.   — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  v.,  §80. 

2.  The  office  of  a  tutor  or  private  instructor;  the 
omceof  a  college  tutor. 


1.  To  sound  with  a  quick,  sharp  noise ;  to  make 
the  ringing  sound  of  a  tense  string. 

"  To  show 
An  archer's  art,  and  boasts  his  twanging  bow." 

Druden:  Virgil's  jEneld,  v.  688. 

2.  To  be  uttered  with  a  sharp  or  nasal  sound. 

3.  To  play  on  a  stringed  instrument. 

"  When  the  harper  tvangeth  or  singeth  a  song,  all  the 
companie  must  be  whist."— Holinshed:  Description  of 
Ireland,  ch.  vili. 


*tuz,  s.  [Cf.  tussock.]  A  lock  or  tuft  of  hair,  or 

(Dryden:  Persius,  iv.  90.)  4.  To  give  out  a  cle  ri  j  sound  as  t,  t  of 

*tiiz-zl-muz -zl-0,  8.    [Cf.  tuz.]    Atuz;atuft.       trumpet. 

"Another  commanded  to  remove  the  tuzzimuzzioa  of 
flowers  from  his  feete,  and  to  take  the  branch  of  |life  out 
of  his  hand." — Trewnesse  of  tht  Christian  Religion,  p.  391. 


"The  guardian.hip  or  ,,,,Or,,  of  a  king  expired  sooner    we' 
*a»5(°anaW24)er  '  HoiinsHea:  H,,,.  Scot.       t 

na -tress,  *tu -trix, 8«/.sf.  [Eng.  tutor .•-<•«.-..•  Fr. 
tutrice,  from  Latin  tutricem,  accus.  of  tutrij-  =  a 
female  guardian.] 


1.  A  female  guardian. 

/r2-'.AJeJna 
lJL.tr.  acjig.) 


;  a  tutoress;  a  governess. 


"Rouen,  Geneva,  and  Pisa  have  been  tutrmr*  of  all 
know.   —Kuskin,  in  St.  James's  Gazette,  Feb.  9,  1886. 

tut  -san,  s.  [Fr.  route- 
*oine=all  heal,  from  tout 
(Latin  ro/us=whole)  and 
gain  (Lat.  sa»ius)=sound.] 

Botany  : 

1.  Park    loaves;     Hyperi- 
cum    androscemum=  Andro- 
tcemumpfflcinale.  The  stem, 
which    is    about   two  feet 
nigh,    is    shrubby,    com- 
pressed;   the    leaves  large 
sessile,    ovate,     the    cymes 
terminal  with  large  flowers, 

the  fruit  fleshy,  and  resem-       Tutsan  onrl  pv,,i 
blmg     a     berry,   especially        iut.san  and  Fruit. 

Tlafs  unripe'     Found    in    ''edges    and    shrubby 

2.  (PI.)  :  The  Hypericacew.    (Lindley.) 

"The  healing  tutsan  then,  and  plantane  for  a  sore  " 
Drayton:  Poluolbton,  s.  13. 


[Two.]    (Scotch.) 

twa-lofted,  a.    Two-storied.    (Scotch.) 

twad -die,   *twat -tie,  *twa-tle,  v.  t.  &  f.    [A 
variant  of  tattle  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans.:  To  chatterer  speak  unmeaningly. 

"  No  gloazing  fable  I  twattle." 

Stanyhurst:   Virgil's  &nefd,  ii. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  talk  unmeaningly,  to  prate,  to 
chatter. 

"  Vaynelye  toe  twnttle." 

Stanyhurst;   Virgil's  jEneitl,  iv. 

twad  -die,  *twat  -tie,  s.    [TWADDLE,  i-.] 

1.  Unmeaning  talk,  silly  chatter,  nonsense. 
"The    penny   cockney     bookseller,     pouring    endless 

volumes  of  sentimental    twaddle." — Thackeray:    English 
Humorists,  lect.  v. 

2.  A  twaddler. 

"The  devil  take  the  twaddle.'"— Scott:  St.  Ronan's  Well, 
ch.  ui. 


"  Hark! 'tis  the  twanging  horn  o'er  yonder  bridge." 
C'tncptr:  Tusk,  iv.  1. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  sound  with  a  sharp,  ringing  noise, 

2.  To  utter  with  a  sharp,  shrill,  or  nasal  tone. 
"A  thousand  names  are  tossed  into  the  crowd: 

Some  whispered  softly,  and  some  tv>ang'd  aloud." 
Coteper:  Charity,  518. 
*V  To  go  off  twanging:  To  go  well  or  happily. 

"  Had  he  died, 
It  had  gone  off  twanging." 

Massiuger:  Roman  Actor,  ii.  2. 

twang  (1),  8.  &  interj.    [TWANG,  v.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  sharp,  quick  sound,  as  of  a  string  draws 
teose,  and  then  suddenly  let  go. 

"  The  sinew  forged  string 
Did  give  a  mighty  twang." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  iv. 

2.  A  sharp,  clear  sound  as  of  a  trumpet  or  horn. 

"A  cheer  and  a  twang  of  the  horn."— Field,  Sept.  25, 
1886. 


twad -dler,  s.  [Eng.  twaddl(e),  v.;-er.]  One  who    .  !'  'dn  affected  modulation  of  the  voice;  a  nasal 
twaddles ;  one  who  prates  or  talks  in  a  weak 


silly  manner  on  commonplace  subjects. 

"  A  laugh  at  the  style  of  this  ungrammatical  twatldler." 
— Dickens;  Pickwick,  ch.  Ii. 

twad  -dllng,    *tw£t  -tllng,  adj.  &  s. 
DLE,  v.l 

A.    I  •" 
manner 


[TWAD- 
adj.: Talking,  or  Driven  to  talking,  in  a  silly 
;  chattering;  prating. 


"His  voice  was  something  different  from  the  human, 
having  a  little  twang  like  that  of  string-music." — Search: 
Light  of  Mature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xiiii. 

B.  As  interj. :  With  a  sharp,  quick  sound,  as  that 
made  by  a  bowstring. 

"  There's  one,  the  best  in  all  my  quiver, 

Twang,'  thro'  his  very  heart  and  liver." 

Prior.-  Mercury  and  Cupid. 


ftte,     fat,    fare     amidst,    what,    fail,    father;     we,    wet.    here,     camel,     hgr,     there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,    marine;     g6.    p6t. 
or,    wore,    wplf,     w5rk,     who.    son;     mate,    cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     as,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


twang 


4233 


twenty -fours 


;wang(2),s.    [TANG,  (1),  s. ]    After-taste  ;  a  dis-    generally  combined  in  the  san 
reeablo  flavor  left  in  the  mouth.  made  of  all  wool,  but  in  inferi 

"Though  the  liquor  was  not  nt  nil  impaired  thereby  in     cotton  are  also  introduced. 


twan 

agi 


me  yarn.    The  best  is 
fcrior  kinds  shoddy  and 


e  or  virtue,  it  might  get  some  tiraiiy  of  the  ves- 
sel."— Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol   ii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  zxiii. 

*twan  -gle,  r. /.  &  t.  [A  frequent,  from  tu-uu</,  \-. 
<q.  v.)] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  twang. 

"  Sometime**  a  thousand  twangling  instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears." 

Stiakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

B.  Trans. :  To  twang. 

"The  young   Andrei*    .     .     .    twanyles    his  guitar." — 
Thackeray:  Shabby-Genteel  Story,  ch.  ii, 

twaft  -gle,  subst.    [Tw ANGLE,  i'.]    A  twangling 
sound ;  a  twang. 


B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  cloth  so  called.  .  .    -,  , -,,.    - 

nwee;rdle>4r.r.JEtym.idoubtful;  prob.  allied    S^T'oj'H>Ot  lif=Uk;  Gr'  deka;  Lat>  dece»i=t™ 


!c  t"-i>ldte  or  twaddle  (q.  v.}.] 

1.  To  handle  lightly;  to  twiddle,  to  fiddle  with. 

2.  To  wheedle,  to  cajole. 

"  A  fiddler  brought  in  with  him  a  body  of  lusty  young 
fellows,  whom  he  had  tweedlfil  into  the  service." — A  <i</  i*"i/. 

twee  -die,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  sound,  such 
as  is  made  by  a  fiddle. 

twee-dle-dee  ,  «.    [TWEEDLE,  «.,  TWEEDLEDUM.] 


twee-dle-dum  ,  ».    [TWEEDLE,  s.]    A  word  used 
only  in  the  phrase,  the  distinction  between  tweedle- 
twan  -gllng,  adj.     [TWAXGLE,  r.]     Twanging,    dum  and  tieeedledee.    The  suggestion  is  that  the 
noisy.]  only  difference  between  the  two  is  in  sound  —  a  dis- 

tinction  without  a  difference.    The  expression  arose 

i   i    -i   ..•         ,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  there  was  a  dispute 

J^.w°Jd.,.I™lt?'1JJ'..<;f  S..s'la_rp?r    between  the  admirers  of  Bononcini  and  those  of 


*twank  s     [TwANK  v  ]    A  twang 


A.  As  adj. :  The  sum  of  ton  and  two ;  twice  six  ;  a 
dozen. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  which  consists  of  two  and  ten;  a 
dozen. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  twelve  units,  as  12  or  xii. 
T  (1)  In  twelves: 

Print.:  In  duodecimo. 

"Little's  lyricks  shine  in  hot-pressed  twelves." 

liyrott:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

(2)  The  twelve  : 

Script.:  The  twelve  apostles. 

"  He  sat  down  with  the  twelve." — Matt.  xxvi.  20. 

twelve-mo,  s.    [DUODECIMO.] 


i,  *twelf-monthe,  s.   A  period  of 

„ ivero  the  Duke  of  Marl-    twelvemonths;  a  year. 

"  A  freeman  of  London  has  the  privilege  of  disturbing     borough  and  most  of  the  nobility  ;  among  the  latter 


a  wholestreet  with  twankingot  a.  brass  kettle."— Addison.     the  Prince  of  Wales,  Pope,  and  Arbuthnot. 

twan -kay,  s.  [Chin. =lit.  beacon  brook.]  A  sort 
of  green  tea. 

'twas,.    [A  common  contraction  of  it  was.] 

twa  -s&me,  a.  &  ».    [TWOSOME.]    (Scotch.) 

nwat  -tie  (1),  v.  i.  &  t.    [TWADDLE.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  talk  much  and  sillily ;  to  prate, 
to  twaddle. 

"The  apostle  Paul  finds   fault  with  a  certain  sort  of 


"Some  say,  compared  to  Bononcini, 
That  Mynheer"Handel's  but  a  ninny; 
Others  aver  that  he  to  Handel 
Is  scarcely  fit  to  hold  a  candle. 
Strange  all  this  difference  should  be 
'Twist  tweedledum  and  tweedledee." 

J.  Byrom. 
ttweeg,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 


"But  this  our  purpose  is  a  twelve-month  old." 

Shakesp..-  King  Henri/  IV.,  i.  1. 

twelve-pence,  s.    A  shilling. 
twelve-penny,  a. 

1.  Lit.:  Sold  for  a  shilling;  costing  or  worth  a 
shilling. 


women  who  were  prattlers,  which  would  go  from  house  to    '"J  tne  large  salamander,  Menopoma.  alleganiensis. 
house  twattlhiy,  and  babbling  out  frothy  speech  that  was     [MENOPOMA.] 
good  for  nothing." — Whateley:  Redemption  of  Time,  p.  15. 


U634. 

B.  Trans. :  To  talk  or  utter  idly. 

twat-tle  (2),  t'.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  pet,  to 
make  much  of.  (Prov.) 

•twat -tie, s.  [TWATTLE  (!),«.]  Twaddle,  non- 
sense. 

*twat-tlSr,  s.  [Eng.  twattl(e)  (l),v. ;  -er.]  A 
twaddler. 

*tway,  a.  &  «.    [TWAIN.] 

*  T[  In  tivay :  In  twain,  in  two,  asunder. 
"  It  clove  his  plumed  crest  in  tway." 

Spenser;  F.  «.,  II.  vi.  S. 

tway-blade,  twy-blade,  s. 

Bot. :  Listera  oi'afa,.an  orchid,  about  a  foot  high, 
having  two  ovate,  elliptic,  opposite  leaves,  whence 
its  popular  name.  Flowers  distant  upon  the  spike, 
yellowish-green.  The  allied  L.  cordata,  with  stems 


"  I  would  wish   no  other  revenge  from  this  rhyming 
judge  of  the  twelve-penny  gallery." — Dryden. 

*2.  Fig. :    Applied    to  anything  of   insignificant 
tool. :  One  ofttho  popular  names  used  in  America    value. 

"Trifles  and  twelve-penny  matters." — Heylin. 
twelve-score,  adject.  Twelve  times  twenty ;  two 
hundred  and  forty.  Twelve-score  was  a  common 
length  for  a  shot  in  archery,  and  hence  a  measure 
often  alluded  to ;  the  word  yards,  which  Is  implied . 
being  generally  omitted. 


"I'll  procure  this  fat  rogue  a  charge  of  foot,  and  I 
know,  his  death  will  be  a  march  of  twelve-score  "  — 
Shake$i>..-  Henry  IV. t  Pt.  /.,  ii.  4. 


tweel,  v.  t.    [TWILL.] 

tweeled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [TWILLED.] 

'tween,  prep.    [See  def.]    A  contraction  of  be- 
ticeen. 
tweer,  s.    [TUYERE.] 

*twees,e,  *tweeze,  s.     [TWEEZERS.]    A  case  of 
instruments.  twelve-tables,  s.  pi.    [TABLE,  «.] 

"  I  have  sent  you    .    .     .    the  French  lever  and  tweeses        twelve- Wired  bird  Of  paradise,  s. 
you  writ  tor."—Howeii:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  17.  Ornith. :  Seleucides  alba,  from  New  Guinea.    Its 

*tweez  -er,  s.    [TWEEZERS.]  general  plumage  appears  atfirst  sight  to  be  velvety 

black,  but  on  closer  ex- 

tweezer-case,  s.    A  case  for  holding  or  carrying  animation   it  is  found 

tweezers.  that  every  part    of  it 

"There  heroes'  wits  are  kept  in  pond'rous  vases,  glows  with  tne  mostex- 

And  beaux'  in  snuff-boxes  and  tweezer-cases."  quisite  metallic  tints — 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  v.  116.  rich  bronze,  intensevio- 

tweez  -era.,  s.  pi.    [The  word  does  not  now  occur  let,  and,  on  the  edges 


sheath.]  "    buff  color,  springs  from 

1.  A  delicate  kind  of  pincers  with  two  fingers,    fa^h  .aldf  "*  tne  bods', 


tway-coned,  a.    Having  two  cones  or  peaks. 

"  I  would  scale  the  twuy-coneil  Ben."  *>  •*    «v/imu>~j  U.MUU   «*    ,-,n.  .  .  •    ...in    ,>.,.    uu^cm, 

Btnckic:  Highlands  and  Islands,  p.  96.       adapted  for  grasping  hairs.    Used  among  almost    and  six  of  these  on  each 
•tweag,  nweague,  s.  [TWEAO.  «.]  Distress,  per-    ""e  bearT8'  e8peciaUy  among  thosewno  eradicate    ^V8^™1,"^ *°^t? 

"  And  there  bought  me  a  pair  of  tweezers,  cost  me  14s." 
—Pepys:  Diary,  1662. 

2.  A  surgeon's  case  of  instruments. 


"This  put    the  old    fellow    in   a  rare    ticeaoue." — Ar- 
blttlinot:  Hist.  John  Bull,  pt.  ii. 


tweak,  *tweag,  *twick,  nwikke,  f.  t.    [A.  S. 

twiccan,  twicciun  (Somner) ;  cogn.  with  Low  Ger.       *twei-fOld,  a.    [Mid.  Eng.  fit'ei'=two,  and  fold.] 
ticikken—to  tweak ;  Ger.  zwicken=^to  pinch,  to  nip:    Twofold. 
zwick=a  pinch.    Twitch,  v.  is  a  softened  form/ 


Twelve-wired  Bird  of 
Paradise. 


tujikken=to  tweak ;  Ger.  ziftefcen=to  pinch,  to  nip ; 
fwick=a  pinch.    Twitch,  v.  is  a  softened  form.]    To       „„„!«! 
twitch  ;  to  pinch  and  pull  with  a  sudden  jerk.  (Said    [TWELVE. "i 


twelfth,   'twelfte,   adj.  &   s.    [A.    S.    twelfta.] 


most  frequently  of  the  nose.) 

"Quoth  he, 

Tweaking  his  nose,  '  you  are.  great  sir, 
A  self-denying  conqueror.'  " 

Butler:  Hudibras,  pt.  i.,  c.  2. 

tweak,  nweag,  s.    [TWEAK,  v.] 
1.  A  sharp  pinch  or  pull;  a  twitch. 

"  No  passion  so  weak,  but  gives  it  a  tweak." 

Swift:  Riddle  25. 

*2.  Distress,  trouble,  perplexity. 
*3.  A  prostitute. 

"Then 
Rushed  a  tweak  in  gesture  flaunting." 

Drunken  Rarnaby. 
*4.  A  whoremonger. 

tweed,  s.  &  a.  [Usually  derived  from  the  name 
•of  the  river  which  fairs  into  the  sea  at  Berwick.  It 
is  said,  however,  that  some  cloth  called  on  an  in 


A.  As  adjective: 

1.  The  second  after  the  tenth;    the  ordinal   of 
twelve. 


black    curled    shaft. 
( Wallace.) 

"twenge,  verb  trans. 
[Twix-oE,  t'.]  To  press 
lightly,  to  tweak. 

"  He  twengede  and  schok  hir  by  the  nose." 

Life  of  St.  Dunstan,  81. 

twen  -tl-eth,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  ticentiqodha,  twento- 
godha.]  [TWEXTV.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

\.  Next  in  order  after  the  nineteenth  ;  the  ordinal 
of  twenty. 


"He  found  Elisha  plowing  with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  -•  Being- or  constituting  one  of  twenty  parts  into 

and  he  with  the  twelfth." — 1  Kings  xir.  19.  which  anything  is  or  may  be  divided. 

2.  Being  or  constituting  one  of  twelve  equal  parts  B.  Assubst.:  One  of  twenty  equal  parts  into  which 

into  which  anything  is  or  may  be  divided.  anything  is  or  may  be  divided ;  the  quotient  of  one 


B.  As  substantive: 


divided  by  twenty. 


replicate  of  the  fifth. 


notes  above  tlle 
.ttwelfth-cake,  s.  A  large  cake  into  which  a  bean, 


A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Twice  ten  ;  as,  twenty  men. 

2.  Used  proverbially  for  an  indefinite  number. 

"  Under  twenty  locks  kept  fast." 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  575. 

B.  As  substantive : 

and  as  the  cioth"was*Jmanufactured'in  the  valley'of  was  accepted  as  the  king  for  the  occasion.  1.  The  number  of  twice  ten  :  a  score, 

the  Tweed,  and  the  designation  tweed  was  conse-  ftwelfth-day,  twelfth-tide,  s.    The  twelfth  day  2.  A  symbol  representing  the  number  of  twice  ten, 

quently   an   appropriate   one,    it  was  allowed  to  after  Christmas-day ;  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany  as  1.0  or  xx. 

stand,    even   after   the   error   had  been  detected,  (q.  v.).  twenty-fold,  a.    Twenty  times  as  many. 

.Weekly  Times,  Feb.  21,1875.)]  ttwelfth-night,  s.    The  evening  of  Twelfth-day  twenty-fours,  s. 

A.  An  substantive:  (q.  v.).    Many  social  rites    and   ceremonies   have  /Vmr..-A   sheet   adapted    to    be  folded  into  24 

Fabric:  A  light,  twilled  woolen  fabric  for  men's  lon»  boen  connected  with  tins  night.  leaves,  48  pages.  In  the  trade  it  is  generally  written 

wear,  with  an  unfinished  surface.    Two  colors  are  twelfth-tide,  s.    [TWELFTH-DAY.]  24mo. 

1)611,     b6~y;     pout,    J6"wl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;     tion,     -giou  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die.      &c.  =bel,     del. 


twenty-plume  moth 

twenty-plume  moth,  s. 

Entotn.:  Alucitu  polydactyla.  a  small  European 
moth.  Wing-expanse  about  half  an  inch :  wings 
cleft  into  many  distinct  plumes.  It  deposits  itse_'i:s 
at  tho  end  of  May  on  the  undeveloped  flower  buds 
of  tho  honeysuckle.  The  caterpillar  entering  the 
buds  feeds  on  the  stamens  and  pistils  in  June  and 
July.  The  perfect  insect  is  found  in  August  and 
September,  and,  then  hibernating,  reappears  in 
spring,  occasionally  entering  dwelling-houses. 

twl  -bill,  nwl-bll,  nwy-byl.  nwy-bill,  «.  [A. 
S.  Itribille,  twibill,  from  r«7i=double,  and  bill— a 
bill.] 

1.  A  kind  of  double  ax;  a  mattock,  of  which  the 
blade  has  one  end  like  an   ax,  the  other  like  an 
adze. 

"Sheleprn'd  the  churlish  axe  and  twybilt  to  prepare." 
Drayton:  Polgolbion,  s.  18. 

2.  A  mortising-tool. 

3.  A  reaping-hook. 

*twl -billed,  a.  [Eng.  twibill;  -ed.']  Armed  with 
a  twibill  or  twibills. 

twl96,  *twles,  *twyes,  adv.  [A.  S.  twiges,  a 
genitive  from  <w»=double.]  [THRICE,  Two.] 

1.  Two  times. 

"The  having  done  it  twice  is  a  double  motive." — Bp. 
Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  28. 

2.  Doubly  ;  in  twofold  degree  or  quantity. 

"Thou  art  twice  her  love." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  4. 

twice-told,  adj.  Related  or  told  twice ;  hojnce, 
well-known. 

"Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  4. 

*twice-writhen,  «. 

Bot.:  Polygonum  bistorta.  [ BISTORT.]  The  Eng- 
•lish  name,  first  used  by  Turner,  was  simply  a  trans- 
lation of  the  specific  one,  Bistorta.  (Britten  <t 
Holland.) 

twl9h,  8.  &  v.    [TWITCH.] 

twld  -die,  *twi-dle,  v.  1.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubtful, 
prob.  the  same  word  as  tweedle  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Tram.:  To    twirl   in  a  light  way;  to   touch 
lightly  or  play  with  ;  to  fiddle  with. 

"  Twiddling  their  thumbs  in  front  of  comfortable  fires." 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  play  with  a  tremulous,  quivering  motion. 
"All  the    bugles  in  her    awful    head-dress    began  to 

twiddle  and  quiver." — Thackeray:  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  To  be  busy  about  trifles ;  to  quiddle.  (Prov.) 
"What  nnthryftnes  therein  is  twi/dlyngs  f'—Play  of  Wit 

and  Science,  p.  18. 

twier,  e.    [TUYERE.] 

Hwies,  *twyes,  adv.    [TWICE.] 

*twi  -fal-low,  v.  t.  [Mid.  Eng.  twi  =  twofold, 
and  Eng./«;/oi«  (q.  v.).]  To  plow  a  second  time, 
as  fallow  land  ;  to  prepare  it  for  seed. 

*twi -f  old,  a.  [A.  S.  twi/eald= twofold  (q.  T.).] 
Twofold. 

twig,  *tuyg,  Hwigge,  s.  [A.  S.  twig;  cogn.with 
Dut.  twijg;  Ger.  timely,  from  the  A.  S.  base  twi-  = 
double,  because  originally  applied  to  the  fork  of  a 
branch,  or  the  place  where  the  stems  become 
double.] 

1.  A  small  shoot  or  branch  of  a  tree  of  no  definite 
size  or  length  ;  a  branchlet. 

"They  .  .  .  love  life,  and  cling  to  it,  as  he 
That  overhangs  a  torrent,  to  a  twig." 

Cowper:  TOsk,  i.  484. 

2.  A  divining  rod.     (Usually  with  the    definite 
article.) 

"The  latest  revival  among  old  beliefs  is  that  in  the 
divining  rod.  '  Our  liberal  shepherds  give  it  a  shorter 
name,'  and  so  do  our  conservative  peasants,  calling  the 
•rod  of  Jacob'  the  'twig.'" — Cornhill  Magazine,  Jan.,  1883, 
p.  83. 

IT  (1)  To  hop  the  twig :  To  die.    (Slang.) 

"He'd  make  you  hop  the  twig  in  a  guffaw." — J.  Wilson: 
Koctes  Ambros.,  p.  73. 

(2)  To  work  the  twig :  To  use  the  divining  rod. 

"To  'work  the  twig'  is  rural  English  for  the  craft  of 
Dousterswivel  in  the  Antiquary,  and  perhaps  from  this 
our  slang  expression  to  'twig,'  or  divine^  the  hid- 


, 
Cornltill  Magazine,  Jan.,  1883, 


comes 

den  meaning  of  another." 

p.  83. 

twig-rush,  s. 

Botany:  Ctadium  mariscus.  So  named  from  its 
tough,  twiggy  brAnching  growth.  (Prior.)  [CLA- 
DrUM.J 

twig-withy,  s. 

Botany :  The  Osier,  Salix  viminalis.  (Britten  <ft 
Holland. ) 
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•twig  (1),  *twyg,  r.  t.  [TWITCH.]  To  pull,  to 
tug. 

"Not  one  kynge  hath  beue  in  Englande,  sens  the  con- 
quest, but  they  have  tn'ijggfd  liym  one  way  or  other,  and 
had  theyr  false  Uynges  at  him." — Bale:  Ayologie,  fol.  14H. 

twig  (2),  c.  t.&  i*.  [Irish  hilm'm= to  understand, 
to  discern;  Gael.  t«i'</=to  understand.  iSrc  also 
extract  under  TWIG,  8.,  1  (2).)] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  take  note  or  notice  of;  to  note,  to  mark,  to 
watch. 

"'They're  &-twiggin'  you,  sir,'  whisppreil  Mr.  \Veller. 
'  Tirigy/ng  me,  Sam!'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick:  '  wtmt  do  you 
mean  by  twigging  me?'  Mr.  Weller  replied  by  pointing 
with  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder:  nnd  Mr.  Pickwick,  on 
looking  up,  became  sensible  of  the  pleasing  fact,  that  all 
the  four  clerks,  with  countenances  expressive  of  the  ut- 
most amusement,  and  their  heads  thrunt  over  the  wooden 
screen,  were  minutely  inspecting  the  figure  and  general 
appearance  of  the  supposed  trifler  with  female  hearts. 
and  disturber  of  female  happiness."— />(<*«/)«:  Pickwick, 
ch.  xx. 

2.  To  understand  the  motives  or  meaning  of ;  to 
apprehend,  to  comprehend. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  understand,  to  comprehend,  to 
see. 

"Don't  you   twig  t"— Theodore  Hook:    Gilbert  Gurney, 
vol.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 
1[  Slang  in  all  its  senses. 
*twlg  -gen,  a.    [Eng.  twig,  s. ;  -en.] 

1.  Made  of  twigs. 

"Others  take  and  lay  them  within  a  large  basket  or 
twiggen  panier." — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  x. 

2.  Surrounded  or  encased  in  twigs. 

"  Til  beat  the  knave  into  a  twiggen  bottle." 

.      Shakeip.:  Othello,  ii.  3. 
"twig  -ger,  8.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  wencher. 

2.  A  good  breeder.    (Tusser:  Husbandry;  Janu- 
ary.) 

twig  -gf ,  s.    [Eng.  twig,  s. ;  -».] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  twig  or  twigs ;  being  or 
resembling  a  twig ;  made  or  consisting  of  twigs. 

"To  support  the  banks  of  impetuous  rivers,  in  line  for 
all  wickes  and  twiggy  works." — Evelyn:  Sylva,  ch.  xix. 

2.  Having  twigs  ;  full  of  or  abounding  with  twigs. 
"The  lowest  of  all  the  twiggy  trees." — Evelyn:  Sylva. 

*twight  (gh  silent),  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v. 
[TWITCH,  u.J 

*twight  (gh  silent),  v.  t.  [TwiT.]  To  upbraid, 
to  twit. 

"Evermore  she  did  him  sharpely  twight." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  vi.  12. 

*twlg  -s&me,  a.  [Eng.  tirig,  s. ;  -some.]  Full  of 
or  abounding  in  twigs. 

"  The  twigsome  trees  by  the  road-side." — Dickens:  Un- 
commercial Traveler,  vii. 

twl  -light  (jrftsilent),*twye-lyghte,s.&a.  [A. 
S.  /uit=double  (Icel.  M;  Dut.  twee-;  Ger.  zwie-), 
here  used  in  the  sense  of  "  doubtful"  or  "  half," 
and  light ;  cf .  Ger.  zwieZtcA<=twilight ;  O.  Dut.  twee- 
licht,  twylicht.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"As  the  twilight  beginneth,  you  shall  haue  about  yon 
two  or  three  hundred  foxes,  which  make  a  marueilous 
wawling  or  howling." — flackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  400. 

(2)  A  dim,  faint  light  generally ;  slight  shade  or 
gloom. 

"Ash,  or  lime,  or  beech  distinctly  shine. 
Within  the  twilight  of  their  different  shades." 

Cowper:  Task,  i.  304. 

*2.  Figuratively:  A  dubious,  doubtful,  or  uncer- 
tain medium  through  which  anything  is  seen  or 
examined ;  a  partial  revelation  or  disclosure. 

"  In  the  greatest  part  of  our  concernment  he  has  afforded 
us  only  the  twilight  of  probability,  suitable  to  our  state  of 
mediocrity." — Locke. 

II.  Astronomy:   The  faint  diffused  light  which 
appears  a  little  before  sunrise,  and  again  for  some 
time  after  sunset,  the  amount  and  duration  of  the 
light  varying  materially  in  different  latitudes  and 
at  different  seasons.    Popularly,  the  term  is  only 
applied  to  the  evening  twilight,  the  morning  twi- 
light being  called  dawn.    Twilight  is  produced  by 
the  diffused  reflection  of   light  from  and  among 
the  atmosphere  after  the  direct  raysof  tho  sun  have 
ceased  to  reach  the  earth.    When  the  sun  descends 
below  the  horizon,  its  rays  pass  through  the  atmos- 
pheric  strata,    and    some   of    them    are   reflected 
toward  the  earth  and  illuminate  its  surface.    At  first 
the  light,  falling  on  the  lowest  and  densest  strata, 
is  reflected  in  great  abundance,  but  as  the^sun 
descends  to  a  greater  distance  below  tho  horizon, 
the  rays  fall  on  higher,  and  therefore  rarer,  atmos- 
pheric strata.     Consequently  fewer  rajs  undergo 
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reflection,  and  as  the  number  of  reflected  rays  dimin- 
ishes as  the  sun  descends,  tho  strength  of  the  twi- 
light diminishes  in  tho  same  proportion,  till  at  last 
tin'  solar  rays  fall  on  strata  so  ran'  as  to  !><•  incapa- 
ble of  reflecting  light,  and  the  twilight  accordingly 
disappears.     In  the  morning  the  change  from  dark- 
ness to  light  takes  place  in  a  similar  manner,  but 
in  inverted  order. 
B.  As  adjective: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Not  clearly  or  brightly  illuminated  ;  obscure, 
gloomy,  shaded. 

"When  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  me,  goddam,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  ticiliyht  groves." 

.Vi/fiin:  II  Penseroso,  133. 

*2.  Seen,  done,  or  appearing  in  the  twilight. 
"On  old  Lycaeus,  or  Cyllene  hoar, 
Trip  no  more  in  twili'jltt  ranks." 

Milton:  Arcades,  99. 

*II.  Fig.:  Dim,  obscure;  not  clear  or  plain. 
"Philosophy    may    yield  some    tictlight   glimmerings 
thereof."— Harrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  45. 

*twi  -lit,  a.    [TWILIGHT.]    Dimly  lighted. 

"The cavern  .  .  .  was  compact  of  many  chambers, 
tirilit  through  remote  and  narrow  crevices  of  the  cliffs." 
— M.  Collins:  Two  Plunges  for  a  Pearl,  ch.  v. 

twill,  v.  t.  [Low  Ger.  twillen=tn  make  double, 
to  fork  into  two  branches,  as  a  tree;  twill,  tn-ille, 
tivehl=a  forked  branch,  any  forked  thing.  From 
the  base  twi-,  as  in  tidy,  {trine,  twist,  &c.]  To  weave 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  kind  of  diagonal 
ribbed  appearance  upon  the  surface  of  the  cloth. 

twill  (l),  nweal,  nweel,  s.    [TWILL,  t>.] 

1.  A  diagonal  appearance  given  to  a  fabric  by 
causing  the  weft-threads  to  pass  over  one  warp- 
thread,  and  then  under  two,  and  so  on  ;  instead  of 
taking  the  warp-threads  in  regular  succession,  one 
down  and  one  up.    The  next  weft-thread  takes  a 
set  oblique  to  tho  former,  throwing  up  one  of  the  two 
deposed  by  the  preceding.    The  fabrics  thus  woven 
are  very  numerous— satin,  blanket,  merino,  bomba- 
zine, kerseymere,  &C.    When  tho  threads  cross  each 
alternately,   in   regular   order,    it   is   called  plain 
weaving;  but  in  twill,  the  same  thread  of  weft  is 
flushed,  or  separated  from  the  warp,  while  passing 
over  a  number  of  warp-threads,  and  then  passes 
under  a  warp-thread.    Twills  are  used  for  the  dis- 
play of  color,  tor  strength,  variety,  thickness,  or 
durability. 

2.  The  fabric  so  woven. 

twill  (2),  «.  [Cf.  Sw.  dial.  trill=tn  turn  round 
like  a  spindle,  to  become  entangled  as  thread; 
Norw.  tvilla  =  to  twist  into  knots,  as  a  thread; 
rrt((a=a  twist  or  knot  in  a  thread.]  A  reed,  a 
quill ;  a  spool  to  wind  yarn  on. 

twilled  (1),  a.  [TwiLL.  n.]  Woven  so  as  to  pre- 
sent a  kind  of  diagonal  ribbed  appearance  on  the 
surface ;  as,  twilled  cloth. 

'twilled  (2),  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  word  not 
yet  satisfactorily  explained ;  according  to  some- 
hedged,  more  probably=covered  with  reeds  or 
sedges.  [TwiLL  (2),  s.] 

"Thy  banks  with  pioned  and  twilled  brims. 
Which  spongy  April  at  thy  hest  betrims." 

Shakeap.:  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

twll  -If ,  twll  -ly'-dev-Il,  subst.  [WILLOW.]  A 
form  of  cotton-cleaner. 

twllt,  s.    [QuiLT.]    (Prov.  <t  Scotch.) 

twin,  Hwlnne,  a.  &  8.  [A.  S.  getwinne.— twins; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  tvinnr,  tvennr=two  and  two,  twin, 
in  pairs;  tvinna=to  twine,  to  twist  together;  Dan. 
tvilling;  Sw.  tvilling=a  twin  ;  Lith.  d«'tnt=twins  ; 
Ger.  zwilling=&  twin.  From  the  same  root  as  two 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Double. 

"This  twtnne  seollthe." — Ormulum,  8,769. 

2.  Applied  to  one  or  two  born  at  a  birth ;  as,  a 
twin  brother  or  sister. 

3.  Very  much  resembling  something  else;  stand- 
ing in  the  relation  of  a  twin  to  something  else. 

"  An  apple  cleft  in  two  is  not  more  twin 
Than  these  two  creatures." 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  v. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Growing  in  pairs  or  divided  into    two 
equal  parts,  as  the  fruit  of  Galium. 

2.  CryKtallog. :  A   term  applied  to  certain  com- 
pound crystals    in  which  two  individuals   are  so 
united  that  one  appears  to  have  undergone  a  rota- 
tion of  180°  around  a  common  axis  which  is  called 
the  twinning-axis  (Ger.  zwillingsajce) ,  and  which  is 
either  perpendicular  to  tho  same  face,  or  parallel 
to  the  same  edge  of  the  two  crystals. 
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B.  -4s  substantive : 

1.  Lit.:  One  of  two  young  produced  at  a  birth  by 
an  animal  that  usually  only  bears  ono  at  a  time. 
(Applied  to  the  young  of  beasts  as  well  asof  human 
beuura.) 

"Oft  the  flam 
O'er  her  weak  twins  with  empty  udder  mourns." 

I'T  r:    f'/cfrr',  i. 

2.  Fig.:  A  person  or  thing  very  closely  resembling 

another;  one  of  two  things  gcii'M-ally  associated 
together. 

U"  (1)  The  Twins:  Tho  constellation  and  sisn 
Gemini  (q.  v.). 

'"Twaa  now  the  season  when  the  glorious  sun 
His  lieav'nly  progress  through  the  Twins  hud  run." 
r«l.c;  January  and  May,  610. 

(2)  To  have  twins :  To  serve  dinner  and  supper  in 
one  meal.  (U.  .S.  Colloq.) 

twin  binary  star,  a. 

Astron.:  A  star  resolvable  under  a  very  power- 
ful telescope  into  two  stars,  each  of  them  double; 
JSpsilon  lyrce  is  of  this  character.  (Dunkin.) 

twin-boat,  s.  A  boat  or  deck  supported  on  two 
parallel  floating  bodies, 'which  are  placed  at  some 
distance  asunder;  a  catamaran.  The  floats  aro 
usually  long,  pointed  at  each  end,  and  circular  in 
in  cross-section. 

twin-born,  a.    Born  at  the  same  birth. 

"O  hard  condition  !  twin-born  with  greatness." 

Shaktsp.:  Henry  V.t  iv.  1. 

twin-brother,  s.  One  of  two  brothers  born  at 
the  same  birth,  or  the  boy  when  the  twins  are  of 
different  sexes. 

"  Twin-brother  of  the  goddess  born  of  Jove." 

Cowper:  On  the  Platonic  Idea. 

^1  The  Great  Twin  Brethren:  Castor  and  Pollux. 
"Theae  be  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 
To  whom  the  Dorians  pray." 

Macaulay;  Uattle  of  L^ike  Reyillun,  li. 

twin  digitato-pinnate,  a. 

Bot. :  Bidigitato  -  pinnate,  biconjugate  -pinnate 
(q.  T.). 

twin-flower,  s. 

Bot. ;  A  popularnamo  for  the  genus  Linncea  (q.v.). 
twin-graptolitea,  s.  pi. 
ZoOl.:  The  genus  Didymograpsus  (q.  v.). 

twin-leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  Jeffersoneia  biphylla.  Tho  leaves,  which 
are  on  petioles,  are  binate  (whence  the  specific  and 
popular  names) ;  the  scape  one  foot  high ;  the 
flowers  solitary,  terminal,  white;  the  capsule  large, 
coriaceous^  Found  in  fertile  woods  in  the  United 
States.  (Torrey.)  Called  also  Rheumatism-root. 

twin-like,  adj.  Closely  resembling;  being  very 
like. 

*twin-likeness,  s.    Close  resemblance. 

twin-screws,  s.  pi.  A  pair  of  screw-propellers  on 
separate  shafts,  and  having  right-handed  and  left- 
banded  twists  respectively.  Being  turned  in  con- 
trary directions  in  driving  ahead,  each  counteracts 
the  tendency  of  the  other  to  produce  lateral  vibra- 
tion. 

twin-sister, «.  One  of  two  sisters  born  at  the 
same  birth,  or  the  girl  when  the  twins  are  of  dif- 
ferent sexes. 

twin-spot  carpet,  s. 

Entom,:  A  European  geometer  moth,  Larentia 
ditty mata.  Tho  fore  wings  brown,  with  four  irregu- 
lar, transverse  waved  pale-gray  bars,  with  a  double 
dark  spot  (whence  the  name)  between  the  third 
and  fourth  bars.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  Anthriscus 
sylvestris.  (Newman.) 

twin-spotted  quaker,  s. 

Entom.:  A  European  night-moth,  Tceniocampa 
munda.  The  wings  are  gray,  with  two  closely 
approximate  and  very  conspicuous  dark  spots  on 
the  disk  of  the  fore  wings.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on 
the  oak. 

twin-spotted  wainscot,  s. 

Entomology:  A  European  night-moth,  Nonaaria 
geminipuncta.  The  fore  wings  are  dingy  olive- 
brown,  the  hind  wings  brown.  On  the  former  a 
small  double  spot,  white,  dark  brown,  or  white  sur- 
rounded by  dark  brown.  The  caterpillar  lives  in 
the  hollow  of  the  Common  reed,  Arundo  phraymites. 

twin  steam-engine,  subst.  Another  namo  for  a 
duplex  engine ;  one  in  which  two  engines,  complete 
in  their  parts,  are  associated  in  a  single  effort. 

twin-Steamer,  subst.  The  same  as  TWIN-BOAT 
(q.v.}. 

twin-valve,  a.  A  form  of  valve  attached  to  the 
discharge  outlet  of  a  pump.  It  is  used  fur  making 
a  double  connection,  one  with  the  steam-boiler,  for 
supplying  it  with  water,  and  the  other  with  a  line 
of  liose,  for  use  in  case  of  fire,  or  for  conducting 
water  wherever  desired. 
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*twln,  *tuynne,  nwinne,  v.  i.&t.    [TWIN,  a.] 

A.  Intr<inxiticc  : 

1.  To  bo  born  at  the  same  birth. 

"We  were  as  tirinn'<(  lambs,  that  did  frisk  i1  th'  sun, 
And  bleat  the  one  at  th'  other." 

Sh(lfCfH)t.:    Wintrr'x  T<il*',  i.  2. 

2.  To  bring  forth  twins. 

"  Ewes,  yearly  by  twinniny,  rich  masters  do  make. 
The  lamb  of  such  twinners,  for  breeders  go  tuke; 
I-'or  twin]  ings  be  twiggers,  increase  for  to  brin^-. 
Though  some  for  their  twigging,  peccnvL  may  sing." 
Tusscr;  Ilunt>aii'inj;  J'liinnrif. 

:*.  To  be  paired ;  to  be  suited ;  to  bo  like  twins. 

"  Friends  now  fast  sworn, 

Whose  double  bosom  seems  to  wear  one  heart, 
Whose  hours,  whose  bed,  whose  meal  and  exercise 
Are  still  together;  who  twin  (as  'twere;  in  love 
LInsepurable."  Shakes) >,;  Cin'i»t(inuitr  iv.  4. 

*[  Used  in  this  sense  of  the  twinning  of  crystals. 
[T\viv,*.,  II.,  2.] 

4.  To  separate,  to  depart,  to  part. 

"  But  though  myself  be  pilty  in  that  sinne, 
Yet  can  I  maken  other  folk  to  twinne" 

Chaucer;  C.  T.,  12,363. 

B.  Transiti  'e: 

1.  To  part,  to  separate,  to  disjoin. 

"The  sothe  is,  the  twinning  of  us  twaine 
Wol  us  disease." 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cressiila,  iv. 

2.  To  strip,  to  deprive,  to  rob. 

"  Twins  monie  n  poor,  doylt,  drunken  hash, 
O*  httuf  his  days."  Burns:  Scotch  Drink. 

twine,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  /M?in=double;  hence,  a 
doubled  thread,  a  twisted  thread,  twine;  cogn.  witli 
Dut.  twijn=tvfino,  twist;  twijnen=to  twine;  Icol. 
tvinni  =  twine,  tvinna  =  to  twine,  tvinnr  —  twin ; 
Danish  tvinde  =  t<>  twine;  Sw.  tvinna=to  twine, 
tvinntrad— twine-thread.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  twist;  to  form  by  twisting  of  threads  or 
fibers. 

"  Thou  shalt  make  an  hanging  of  blue,  and  fine  twined 
linen,  wrought  with  needlework." — Exodus  xxvi.  36. 

2.  To  wind  round,  to  encircle,  to  entwine,  to  sur- 
round. 

"  Let  me  twine  mine  arms  around  that  body." 

Shakesp.i  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

3.  To  weave  or  form  by  interlacing  or  twisting. 

"  Who  would  not  twine  a  wreath  for  thee, 
Unworthy  of  his  own." 

Cowper:  To  Dr.  Darwin. 

*4.  To  mingle,  to  mix,  to  unite. 

"Lumps  of  sugar  lose  themselves,  and  twine 
Their  subtle  essence  with  the  soul  of  wine." 

Crashaw. 

*5.  To  turn ;  to  direct  to  another  quarter. 
"She  shrikes,  and  twines  away  her  sdaignefull  eyes 
FromTiis  sweet  face." 

Fairefax:  Godfrey  of  Jioulogne,  xx.  128. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  unite  closely  by  twisting  or  winding. 

2.  To  wind  round;  to  cling  by  encircling. 

*3.  To  make  flexures ;  to  wind,  to  bend,  to  twist, 
to  turn. 
*4.  To  turn  round,  to  whirl,  to  spin. 

5.  To  ascend  or  grow  up  in  convolutions  about  a 
support. 

twine,  e.    [TWINE,  v.] 

*1.  A  twist,  a  convolution,  a  turn. 

*'Not  Typhon  huge,  ending  in  snaky  twine." 

Milton:  Ode  on  the  Nativity,  224. 

2.  An  embrace ;  the  act  of  twining  round. 

"  Everlasting  hate 

The  vine  to  ivy  bears,  but  with  um'rous  twine. 
Clasps  the  tall  elm."  Philips. 

3.  A  strong  thread,  consisting  of  two  or  three 
smaller  threads  or  strands  twisted  together,  and 
used  for  various  purposes,  as  for  tying    parcels, 
sewing  sails,  making  nets,  or  the  like ;  a  small  cord 
or  string. 

*4.  A  turning  round  with  rapidity. 

twine-cutter,  s.  A  blade  or  knife  on  a  table, 
stand,  or  counter,  to  cut  twine  when  tying  pack- 
ages. 

twine-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  Vicia  cracca  or  V.  hirsuta.  (Britten  efc 
Holland.) 

twine-holder,  s.  A  box  or  case  to  hold  a  ball  of 
twine  on  a  counter. 

twine-machine,  subst.  A  spinning  machine  for 
small  hempen  or  cotton  string. 

twlne-reeler,  s.  A  kind  of  mule  or  spinning- 
machine  for  making  twine  or  twisting  string. 

twin'-er,  subst.  fEng.  fwin(e)..v. ; -er.J  A  plant 
which  twines  or  which  has  a  twiuing-stem  (q.  v.). 


twinkler 

twinge,  *twlnd£e,  v.  t.&i.  [O.  Fries,  thivinga, 
tn-in<i(i,  dirfnga  =  to  constrain  (pa,  t.  twang  *  ttrongr 
pa.  par.  tH'onyvn)  ;  O.Sax.  thirin'mu  ;  Dan.  /(•//<</<• 
to  force,  to  compel,  to  constrain  ;  Sw.  tcinga;  I  eel. 
fltriiifta  —  to  oppress;  Dut.  dwingen  =  to  constrain 
(pa.  t.  dwing,  pa.  par.  gedwoncjen)  ;  Ger.  zwint/en 
(pa.  t.  zwany,  pa.  par.  yezwungen),  zu'iingt'ii  —  to 
press  tightly,  to  constrain.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*I.  To  pain,  to  afflict,  to  harass. 

"  Whil  that  twimjfs  me  the  too."—  Early  flag.  Psalter*. 
Ps.  xli.  10. 

2.  To  affect  with  a  sharp,  Midden  pain;  to  tor- 
ment with  pricking,  or  sharp  pains. 

"Twing'd  with  pain,  he  pensive  sits, 
And  raves,  and  prays,  and  swears,  by  fits." 

Gay.-  Fables,  31. 

*3.  To  pinch,  to  tweak,  to  pull. 

"  But  when  a  man  is  past  his  sense, 
There's  no  way  to  reduce  him  thence, 
But  twinging  him  by  th'  ears  or  nose." 

Butler:  Ititdibrus,  pt.  iii.,  c.  1. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  have  a  sharp,  sudden,  local  pain,. 
likea  twitch;  to  suffer  a  sharp,  Keen,  shooting  pain; 
as,  one's  side  twinges. 

twinge,  s.    [TWINGE,  v.] 

1.  A  sharp,  sudden,  shooting  pain  ;  a  darting  local 
pain  of  momentary  duration  ;  a  twitch. 

"He  felt  a  pain  across  his  breast, 
A  sort  of  sudden  twinge,  he  said." 

Moore.-  The  Trial  of  Sarah,  <to. 

2.  A  pinch,  a  tweak. 

3.  A  pang,  as  of  remorse  or  sorrow. 

"  [He]  at  length  perpetrates  without  one  internal  twinge, 
acts  which  would  shock  a  buccaneer."  —  Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

twin  -Ing,  pr.par.  or  a.     [TwiNE,  v.] 

twining-stem,  s. 

Bot.:  A  stem  having  the  property  of  ascending" 
by  means  of  spiral  convolutions  around  a  support- 
ing body.  Some  twining  plants  twist  from  loft  to 
right  or  in  the  direction  of  the  sun's  course,  as  the> 
hop;  some  from  right  to  left,  or  opposite  to  the- 
sun's  course,  as  Convolulus  sepiuni.  (Lindley.) 

twin'-Ing-ly%  adv.  [Eng.  twining;  -ly.]  In  a 
twining  manner;  by  twining. 

*twlnk  (1  )  ,  nwink  en,  *twink-in,  v.  i.  [A  nasal- 
ized form  of  A.  S.  twiccan=tu  twitch  (q.v.),  the> 
meaning  thus  being  to  keep  on  twitching  or  quiver- 
ing, hence,  to  twinkle.] 

1.  To  twinkle.     (Prompt.  Parv.) 

2.  To  wink. 

"  Whan  that  I  twinkin  upon  the 
Loke  for  to  be  goo.." 

Coke's  Tale  ofGamelyn. 

*twlnk  (2),  v.  t.  [TWINGE.]  To  blame,  to  abuse,. 
to  find  fault  with. 

"I  have  been  called  away  ten  times,  and  shall  bet 
twinked  if  I  do  not  leave  you."  —  Eliz.  Carter:  Letters,  i. 
800. 

twlnk,  s.    [TwiNK,  v.]    A  twinkle,  a  wink. 

*twlnk-a  -tlon,  subst.  [TwiNK,  2,  u.]  A  finding^ 
fault;  blame. 

twin  -kle,  *twin~kel-en,  *twin-cle,  v.  i.  [A.  S.. 
twinclian."]  [TWINK,  u.] 

1.  To  wink  ;  to  open  and  shut  the  eyes  rapidly. 

"He  twtncleth  with  the  eghen."—  Wycliffe:  Prov.  vi.  13. 

2.  To  gleam,  to  sparkle.    (Said  of  the  eye.) 

"His  eyen  twinkeled  in  his  hed  aright, 
As  don  the  steeres  in  a  frosty  night." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.  (Prol.),  250. 

3.  To  sparkle;  to  flash  at  intervals;  to  shine  witb> 
a  broken,  tremulous  light  ;  to  scintillate. 

"A  solitary  light  which  twinkled  through  the  darkness 
guided  him  to  a  small  hovel."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.^ 
ch.  ziii. 

4.  To  sparkle,  to  gleam. 

"  The  green  blade  that  twinkles  in  the  sun." 

Cotuptr:  Task,  vi.  261. 

twin  -kle,  *twln-cle,  s.    [TWINKLE,  v.] 
1.  A  wink  ;  a  quick  motion  of  the  eye. 
2    A  gleam  or  sparkle  of  the  eye. 

"He  had  a  roguish  twinkle  in  his  eye." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  69. 

3.  The  time  or  duration  of  a  wink  ;  a  twinkling. 
"Hast  not  slept  to-night?  would  not  (a  naughty  man) 
let  it  sleep  one  tw  inkle  t*'—  Dry  den  :  Troilus  and  Cressida, 


p  one  tw  inkle  t*'—  Dry  de 

4.  A  short,  tremulous  light;  a  scintillation. 

*twln'-kler,  s.  [Eng.  twinkl(e),  y.  ;-er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  twinkles  or  winks;  an  eye. 
(Colloq.) 

"Following  me  up  and  down  with  those  twfnklers  of 
yours."  —  Marryat:  Snarlvyyow,  ch.  vii. 


b6il,     bo^;     po*ut,    jtfwl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  £, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  chun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious.     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    <fec.  =  bel.      del* 


twinkling 
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twin  -kllng,  *twlnc  -kllng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  *. 
[TWINKLE,  r.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1,  The  act  of  one  who  or  of  that  which  twinkles; 
-a  wink. 

"  Much  tirinkii»'j  or  inordinate  palpitation  of  the 
«yes."— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  ixiii.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Tho  time  taken  up  in  winking  the  eye;  a  mo- 
ment, an  instant. 

"And  so  in  the  very  twinckling  of  an  eye,  both  ship  and 
men  were  all  cast  away." — Backluyt:  Voyages,  i.  612. 

1J  Either  absolutely,  or  followed,  as  in  tho  exam- 
ple, by  of  an  eye. 

*twln -HAg,s.  [A  dimin.  from  twin,  a.  (q.  v.)] 
A  twin  lamb. 

"Twintings  be  twiggers  increase  for  to  bring." 

Tusser:  Husbandry;  January. 

Hwlnned,  a.    [Twrx,  a.] 

1.  Produced  at  one  birth ;  twin. 

2.  Like  as  twins. 

"The  twinned  stones  upon  the  number'd  beach." 
Shakesp.:  t'ymbetine,  i.  6. 

*twln  -ne"r,  s.   [Eng.  twin*  v. ;  -er.]    One  who  pro- 
duces twins.    (See  extract  under  TWIN,  v.,  A.  2.) 
*twln  -nlng,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [TwiN,  v.] 
twinning-axis,  s.    [TWIN,  II.  2.] 

twinning-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  cutting 
two  combs  (twins)  from  the  single  piece. 

twinning-saw,  s.  A  saw  for  cutting  the  teeth  of 
•combs. 

twin  -ter,  subst.  [A.  S.  twlwintre.~]  A  beast  two 
winters  old.  (Prov.) 

*twire  (1),  r.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  allied 
to  twitter  (q.  v.).J  To  chirp,  as  a  bird;  to  sing,  to 
twitter. 

"Thilkebirde  .  .  .  twirethe  [sUvas  dnlci  voce  BU- 
eurrat]  desiring  the  woode  with  her  swete  voise."—  CA<m- 
•cer:  Boecius,  bk.  iii. 

*twire  (2),  v. ».  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Prov.  Ger. 
zwieren.  zwiren=to  glance  sideways,  to  take  a 
stolen  glance.] 

1.  To  twinkle,  to  glance,  to  gleam. 

"When   sparkling    stars    twire   not,    thou  gild'st  the 
even."  Shakesp.:  Sonnet,  28. 

2.  To  look  slily  askance;  to   wink,  to   leer,    to 
simper. 

"I  saw  the  wench  that  twired  and  twinkled  at  thee." 
Beaum.  <t~  Flet.;   Women  Pleased,  iv.  1. 

*tw'ire  (3),v.  /.  [A.  S.  thweran=to  agitate,  to 
turn.]  To  twirl,  to  curl. 

"No  sooner  doth  a  young  man  see  his  sweetheart  com- 
ing but  he  t  wires  his  beard,  Ac."— Burton;  Anat.  of  Melan- 
choly, p.  30. 

*twire,  s.  [TWIRE  (3),r.]  A  twisted  thread  or 
filament. 

*twire -pipe,  s.  [Eng.  twire  (l),v.,and  pipe.] 
A  vagrant  musician. 

"Ye  are  an  ass,  a  twirepipe." 
Beaum.  ct  Flet.:  Monsieur  Thomas,  iii.  1. 

twirl,  *turl,  v.  t.  &  i.    [A   frequent,   from  twire 

§),v. ;  cf.   A.  S.  thwiril—the  handle  of  a  churn; 
ut.  dirarlen  =  to  whirl  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  dweren:  O.  H. 
<tor.  dweran,   tweran  =-  to  turn  round  swiftly,  to 
•whirl.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  move  or  turn  round  rapidly;   to 
-cause  to  rotate  with  rapidity,  especially  with  the 
lingers;  to  whirl  round. 

"If  a  man  in  private  chambers  twirls  his  band-strings 
or  plays  with  a  runh  to  please  himself,  'tis  well  enough." 
— Selden. •  Table  Talk;  Poetry. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  revolve  or  rotate  rapidly;  to  bo  whirled 
round. 
*2.  To  twist,  to  twine. 

"Around  the  foe  his  twirling  tail  he  flings." 

Addison:  Odd;  Metamorphoses  iv. 

twirl,  s.    [TWIRL,  t?.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  twirled;  a  rapid,  circular 
motion ;  quick  rotation. 

2.  A  twist,  a  convolution. 

"The  twirl  on  this  is  different  from  that  of  the  others; 
this  being  an  heterostrophe,  the  twirls  turning  from  the 
right  hand  to  the  left."—  Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

twis  car,  s.    [TTJSKAR.] 

twist,  *twiste,  *twyst,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  twist=s, 
rope;  from  /M>f  =  double;cogn.  with  Dut.  tu:isten=to 
•Quarrel,  from  ticist  =  a  quarrel;  Dan.  tviste  =  to 
strive;  tvi#t=  strife,  a  twist;  Sw.  tvista=to  strive; 
tvist= strife;  Ger.  zwist—a.  twist,  discord  ;  zwistig= 
discordant;  Icel.  fris/i=the  two  or  deuce  in  card- 
playing.] 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  form  by  wind  ing  one  thread,  filament,  strand, 
fiber,  or  other  flexible  substance  round  another;  to 
form   by  convolution,  or  winding  separate  things 
round  each  other;  to  twine. 

"The  smallest  thread 

That  ever  spider  hriatetl  from  her  womb 
Will  strangle  thee." 

Shakettji.;  Kin-j  Jniin,  iv.  3. 

2.  To   form  into  a  thread  from  many  fine  fila- 
ments ;  as,  to  twist  wool  or  cotton. 

3.  To  contort,  to  writhe,  to  crook  spirally,  to  con- 
volve. 

"  Either  double  it  into  a  pyramidical,  or  twist  it  into  a 
serpentine  form." — Pope. 

4.  To  interlace,  to  twine. 

"  And  these  meet  one  with  another  in  the  space  between, 
and  are  interlaced,  twisted,  and  tied  together." — /'.  Hol- 
land' Pliny,  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  xxiii., 

5.  To  wreathe,  to  wind,  to  encircle,  to  entwine. 

"  There  are  pillars  of  smoke  twisted  about  with  wreaths 
of  flame."— Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

*G.  To  fabricate,  to  weave,  to  compose,  to  make  up. 
"  Began'st  to  heiitt  so  fine  a  story." 

Shakesp.:  Mitch  Ado,  i.  1. 

*7.  To  wind  in;  to  enter  by  winding ;  to  insinuate. 

"  When  avarice  twists  itself,  not  only  with  the  practice 
of  men,  but  the  doctrines  of  the  church;  when  ecclesias- 
tics dispute  for  money,  the  mischief  seems  fatal." — 
Decay  of  Piety. 

8.  To  pervert;  to  turn  from  the    right   or  true 
form  or    meaning;  as,  to  ticist  words,  to  twist  a 
passage. 

9.  To  cause  to  turn  from  a  straight  line ;  as,  to 
twist  a  ball  in  cricket. 

*10.  To  harass,  to  annoy,  to  trouble. 

"The  rage 
Which  that  hie  herte  twist,  and  fast  threst." 

Chaucer.-  Troiliis  andCressida,  iv. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  contorted  or  united  by  winding  round 
each  other ;  to  be  or  become  twisted. 

"  Too  well  he  knows  the  twisting  strings 
Of  ardent  hearts  combined." 

Young:  Resignation. 

2.  To  move  with  a  rotatory  motion,  or  in  a  curved 
line. 

"The  ball  coraes  skimming  and  twisting  along." — 
Hughes:  Tom  Brown's  School-days,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

IT  To  tivist  round  one's  finger:  To  have  completely 
under  one's  influence,  power,  or  control;  to  make 
submissive  to  one's  will. 

twist,  s.    [TwiST,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  twisting;  a  convolution,  a  contor- 
tion, a  flexure,  a  bending. 

"  And  as  about  a  tree  with  many  a  twist 
Bitrent  and  writhe  the  swete  wodehinda, 
Can  eche  of  hem  in  urmes  other  winde." 

Chaucer ^  Troilus  and  Cresseide,  bk.  ili. 

2.  Manner  of  twisting ;  the  form  given  by  twisting. 
"Jack  shrunk  at  first  sight  of  it;  he  found  fault  with 

the  length,   the  thickness,   and  the  twist."—  Arbuthnot.- 
Hist.  John  Bull. 

3.  That  which  is  formed  by  twisting ;  as — 

(1)  A  cord,  thread,  or  the  like  formed  by  twisting 
or  winding  separate  things  round  each  other. 

"  Breaking  his  oath  like  a  twist  of  rotten  silk." 

Shakesp.;  Coriolanus,  v.  6. 

(2)  A  kind  of  cotton  yarn  of  many  varieties. 

(3)  A  closely -twisted  strong  sewing  silk,  used  by 
saddlers,  tailors,  &c. 

(4)  A   kind    of  manufactured  tobacco,  rolled  or 
twisted  into  the  form  of  a  thick  cord. 

(5)  A  small  roll  of  twisted  dough  baked. 
*4.  A  branch,  a  twig. 

"Nor  ticist,  nor  twig  cut  from  thnt  sacred  spring." 

Fairfax. 

*5.  The  fourchure. 

"  A  manof  common  height  might  easilie  po  vmter  his 
ftn'.s/  without  stooping." — ilolinslted:  Vescrfpt,  of  liritaine, 
ch.  v. 

6.  A  drink  made  of  brandy  and  gin.     (Slang.) 

*7.  Capacity  for  swallowing;  appetite. 

"  What  a  twist  the  fellow  has!" — Aittsworth:  Rookwood. 

8.  A  sharp  pang;  a  twinge. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  The  wind  of  thebed-jointof  each  course 
of  voussoirs  in  a  skew  arch. 

2.  Cricket:  A  turn  given  by  the  bowler  to  the  hall 
in  delivering  it,  causing  it  to  break  away  from  a 
straight  lino. 

"The  first  ball  of  the  over  Jack  steps  out  and  meets, 
swiping  with  all  his  force.  If  he  had  only  allowed  for 
the  twist !  but  he  hasn't." — Hughes:  Tom  Brown's  School- 
days, pt.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 


3.  Guns  <£  Ordn.:  The  spiral  in  the  bore  of  a  rifled 
pun.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  J  twist, &c.,  asitcompletes 
that  much,  more  or  less,  of  a  revolution  in  the 
length  of  the  barrel. 

I.  Small-arm*:  A  mode  of  construction  of  gun- 
barrels  in  which  tho  iron,  in  the  form  of  a  ribbon,  is 
heated  and  coiled  spirally  around  a  mandrel. 

5.  Wear.:  The  warp-thread  of  tho  web. 

Tl   (1)  Twists  of  the  bowels. 

Pathol. :  Tho  accidental  twisting  of  some  portion 
of  the  intestines,  generally  the  lower  part  of  the 
ileum. 

(2)  Twist  on  the  shorts  : 

Stork  brvkfrttye:  A  slang  phrase  indicating  that 
the  shorts  have  undersold,  and  the  market  has 
been  manipulated  so  as  to  compel  them  to  settle  at 
ruinous  rates. 

twist-drill,  s. 

Afetal-work. :  A  drill  having  a  twisted  body  like 
that  of  an  auger. 

*twiste,  verb  t.  [TwiST,  r.J  To  twitch  ;  to  pull 
hard.  (Chaucer.) 

twist  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [TwiST,  r.] 

1.  Ofd.  Lang.:  (See  the'verb.) 

2.  Hot.:  Torsive;    spirally  contorted.    The   same 
as  contorted,  except  that  there  is  no  obliquity  in 
the  form  or  insertion  of  the  pieces,  as  in  the  petals 
of  Oxalic. 

twisted-bit, *. 

1.  Manage:  A  bit  having  a  mouthpiece  made  with 
square  sides  and  afterward  twisted. 

2.  Carp.:  A  wood-boring  tool  adapted  to  be  used 
in  a  brace.     It  is  a  form  of  flat  bar  twisted  into  a 
spiral  form  and  provided  at  the  ends  with  a  cutter 
and  routing  table. 

twisted-mouth,  s.    [TWISTED-BIT,  1.] 

twisted-stalk,  s. 

Mot.:  The  genus  Streptopus. 

twisted-surface,  s.    [WARPED-SURFACE.] 

twist  -er,  s.    [Eng.  twist*  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary/  Language : 

1.  One  who  twists;  specif.,  one  whose  occupation 
is  to  twist  or  join  the  threads  of  one  warp  to  those 
of  another  in  weaving. 

2.  A  reel  used  in  twisting  yarns  or  threads. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp.:  A  girder. 

2.  Cricket:  A  ball  delivered  by  a  bowler  with  a 
twist. 

3.  Manage:   The   inner   part   of  the    thigh;  the 
proper  place  to  rest  upon  wlien  on  horseback. 

twist  -Ic-al,  adj.  [Eng.  twist;  -»*ca2.]  Twisted, 
tortuous,  perverse.  [FACTITIOUS.] 

twlst'-lftg,  pr.par.  or  a.    [TwiST,  r.J 

twisting-Crook,  s.  An  agricultural  implement 
used  for  twisting  straw  ropes ;  a  throw-crook. 

twisting-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  twisting 
and  laying  rope  and  cordage. 

twisting-mill,  s.    A  thread-frame  (q.  v.). 

twlat'-lng-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  twisting;  -ly.]  In  a 
twisting  manner ;  with  a  twist ;  by  twisting  or  being 
twisted. 

twist  -y%  a.  [Eng.  twist;  -?/.]  Somewhat  twisted, 
curved,  or  crooked ;  meandering. 

"The  fox  made  his  straight  point,  though  by  devious 
and  twisty  courses." — Field,  Nov.  26,  1887. 

twit,  Hwight,  *twhyte,  r.  /.  [For  atwite,  from 
A.  S.  cetwltan=to  twit,  to  reproach,  from  tpf=at, 
andwiran=to  blame.]  To  vex  or  aunoy  by  bringing 
to  remembrance  a  fault,  imperfection,  or  tho  like; 
to  taunt,  to  reproach,  to  upbraid. 

"Those  who  held  this  language  were  twitted  with  their 
inconsistency." — Macaulay :  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  iir. 

twitsh,  *twicch-en,  *twikk-yn,  *twych-ya, 

r.f.  &  i.     [A  weakened  form  of  tweak  (q,  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pull  with  a  sudden  or  sharp  jerk ;  to  pluck 
with  a  snort,  sharp  motion  ;  to  snatch. 

"At  last  he  rose,  and  twitched  his  mantle  blue; 
To-morrow  to  fresh  woods,  and  pastures  new." 

Milton.-  Lycidas,  192. 

2.  To  drag  along  the  ground,  as  lumber,  by  means 
of  a  chain  or  rope. 

B.  Intrant.:   To   bo   suddenly  contracted,    as  a 
muscle ;  to  be  affected  with  a  spasm. 

twitch  (l),s.    [TWITCH,  r.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  A  pull  with  a  jerk  ;  a  sharp,  sudden  pull. 
"  So  crakt  their  backe  bone«  wrincht 
With  horrid  twitches." 

Chapman;  Ifrtmer's  Iliad,  xxiii. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there; 
or,     wore,    wolf,     w5rk,     wh6,    s6n;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,     full;     try 


pine,    pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,     p5t, 
Syrian,     ae,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


twitch-up 


2.  A  short,  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  fibers  or 
muscles. 

"  [Other  muscles]  .  .  .  by  their  contractile  hcitt-h 
fetch  back  the  forearm  into  a  straight  line."— I'ulrii:  Xnt. 
Theol.,  ch.  ix. 

:t.  A  noose  attached  to  a  stock  or  handle  and 
twisted  around  the  wpper  lip  of  a  horse,  so  as  to 
bring  him  under  command  when  shoeing. 

II.  Mining:  A  place  where  a  vein  becomes  very' 
narrow. 

twitch-up,  s.  A  trap  for  birds,  consisting  of  n 
string  witli  a  slip  noose  at  the  end,  hanging  from  a 
bent  branch  or  twig. 

twlt9h(2),s.  [A  corrupt,  of  quitck  (q.  v.).]  The 
same  as  TWITCH-GBASS  (q.  v.). 

"I  suppose  the  greatest  enemies  of  wheat  are  tiritch  and 
black  grass,  the  latter  on  heavy  land  especially."—  Field, 
Jan.  23,  1886. 

twitch-grass,  s. 

Botany,  cfrc.  : 

(1)  Triticum  repens.     [Coccn-OEASs,    QUITCH- 
GRASS,  TRITICUM.] 

(2)  Agrostis    vulgaris.     a     grass,     common    on 
meadows,    pastures,    and   banks.     It  is    from  six 
inches  to  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with  purplish 
panicles  of  flowers. 

twlt$h  -er,  s.    [Eng.  twitch,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  twitches. 

2.  An  instrument  used  for   clinching  hog-rings. 
(Tusser :  Husbandries.  38.) 

twlt9h  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [TWITCH,  t\] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <Sb  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  A  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
fibers  or  muscles;  a  twitch. 

"  A  troublesome  twitching  in  his  muscles." — Search: 
Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxxiii. 

twite,  s.    [See  extract.] 

Ornithol.:     Linota    flavirostris    (or  moiitium): 

[  MOUN  TAIN-LIN  NET.  ] 

"  Our  birdcatchers  immediately  recognize  its  presence 
among  a  flock  of  its  congeners  by  its  shriller  call-note, 
the  sound  of  which  is  considered  to  resemble  that  of  the 
word  '  twite,1  whence  the  name  by  which  it  is  so  generally 
known."—  Yarrell:  British  Birds  (ed  4th),  ii.  163. 

twlf-ter,  *twit-er,  *twitre,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  freq. 
from  a  base  twit,  and  so=to  keep  on  saying  twit; 
twit  is  a  weakened  form  of  ticat,  which  appears  in 
twattle,  the  older  form  of  twaddle  (q.  v.);  cf.  Ger. 
zwitschern=to  twitter ;  Dut.  kwetteren ;  Dan.  quid- 
dre;  Sw.  qvittra=to  chirp,  to  twitter.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  utter  a  succession  of  short,  tremulous,  inter- 
mitted notes ;  to  chirp. 

"The  swallow  twittering  on  the  straw-built  shed." 

Gray:  Elegy. 

•2.  To  have  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  nerves ;  to 
»  agitated. 

•3.  To  make  the  sound  of  a  half-suppressed 
augli ;  to  titter. 

"How  the  fool  bridles  !   How  she  twitters  at  him." 
Beaum.  at  Flet.:  Pilgrim,  iii.  6. 

B.  Transitive :  To  utter  in  tremulous,  intermitted 
otes. 

"The  linnet  twittered  out  his  parting  song." 

Cowper:  Anti-Thelyphthora. 

twit -ter  (1),  s.  [Eng.  twit;  -en]  One  who  twits, 
aunts,  or  upbraids, 
twlt'-ter  (2) , «.    [TWITTER,  v.'] 

1.  A  small,  intermitted,  tremulous  noise  or  series 
of  chirpings,  as  the  sound  made  by  a  swallow. 

2.  A  slight  trembling  of  the  nerves ;  slight  nervous 
xcitement  or  agitation  ;  tremulousness. 

"Cut  whole  giants  into  fritters, 
To  put  them  into  amorous  twitters." 

Butler:  Ilndibras,  iii.  1. 

*3.  A  titter;  a  sound  as  of  half-suppressed  laugh- 
ter. 

twitter-bit,  s.  The  bottom  of  the  countersink 
which  receives  the  head  oj  the  screw,  uniting  the 
halves  of  a  pair  of  scissors. 

*twitter-honed,  adj.  Shaking  or  shaky  in  the 
limbs. 

"His  horse  was  either  clapp'd,  or  sprain' d,  or  greazed, 
or  he  was  twitter-boned  or  broken-winded." — Sterne:  Tris- 
tram Shandy,  i.  89. 

*twitter-ligHt,  s.   Twilight  (q.  v.)- 

"Come  not  till  twitter-light."— Middleton. 

*twlt-ter-a  -tion,  s.  [TWITTER,  s.J  A  quiver,  a 
shaking. 

"When  they  struckup  ourblood-stirrin'  national  air,  it 
made  me  feel  all  over  in  a  twitteration,  as  if  I  was  on  wires 
a'moat,  considerable  martial."—  Haliburton:  The  Clock- 
maker,  p.  373. 
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twit   ter  Ing,  s.    [TWITTER,  r.] 
1.  The  act  of  ono  who  or  of  that  which  twitters;  a 
^liarp,  intermitted,  chirping  noise  ;  a  chirp. 
"To  learn  tliw  tiri'ltr /vm/  of  n  meaner  bird." 

I'uiri"''':  f'"in-''!-s<itioH,  448. 

*2.  Slight  nervous  excitement ;  agitation,  arising 
from  suspense,  desire,  or  the  like. 

"A  widow,  which  had  a  twittering  toward  a  second  hus- 
biiini,  took  a  gossiping  companion  to  manage  the  job."  — 
UBetranft. 

twit    ting,  pr.  intr.  or  a.    [TwlT.] 

twit  ting  If,  itdv.  [Eng.  tu-iltimj;  -li/.\  In  a 
twitting  manner. 

"He  twittiiifila  upbraided  them  therewith.''—  Camden: 
Hist,  of  Elizabeth  (ail.  1669). 

*tWlt  -tie  twat  tie,  nubxt.  [A  rodupl.  "f  t«'«ttlt: 
(q.  v.).]  Tattle,  tittle-tattle,  gossip,  chatter. 

"Insipid  tiritlli-ttrattles,  frothy  jests,  and  jingling  w^it- 
ticisms,  inure  us  to  a  misunderstanding  of  things." — 
V  Estrange. 

'twlxt,  prep.  [A  contraction  of  betwixt  (q.  v.).] 
Between,  betwixt.  i.Used  poetically  and  collo- 
quially.) 

"Underneath  the  skirt  of  pannel 
'Twixt  every  two  there  was  a  channel." 

Butler:  Iludibras,  i.  1. 

tw6  (tw  ast),  *tuo, nwei,  *tweie,  *twey,  nwa, 
a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  twegen  =  twain  (masc.  nom.  and 
accus.) ;  twd  (fern.  nom.  and  accus.) ;  twd.tu  (neut. 
nom.  and  accus.) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  twee;  Icol.  tveir 
(accus.  d-d.  tvo;  Dan.  to;  Sw.  tva,  tu;  Goth,  tieai 
(masc.),  twos  ((em.),  tva  (neut.) ;  Ger.  zwei;  O.  H. 
Ger.  zwene,  zwa,  zwo,  zwei;  Irish  da;  Gael,  da, 
do;  Wel.dau,dtvy;  Russ.dra;  Lith.dwi.  du;  Lat. 
duo;  Or.  duo;  Sansc.  dwa;  Fr.  deux;  Ital.  due; 
Sjt.dos;  Port,  dous;  Eng.  deuce;  A.  S.  twi-  (pref.) 
=  double;  Ice],  M-  ;  Dut.  twee-  ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  tve-  ; 
Gor.  zwei- ;  Lat.  bi-  ;  Or.  di-  ;  Sausc.  dvi-,  dvd-.] 

[TWAIN.] 

A.  As  adjective ; 

1.  One  and  one. 

"  A  wondere  were,  tun  watres  ther  er  togidir  gon, 
&  ttio  kyngdames,  with  tiw  names,  now  er  on." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  282. 

2.  Used  indefinitely  for  a  small  number,  in  such 
phrases  as,  a  word  or  two. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  number  consisting  of  one  and  one. 

2.  The  symbol  representing  this  number;    as,  2 
or  ii. 

1j  (1)  In  two:  Into  two  parts,  asunder;  as,  to  cut 
anything  in  two. 

*(2)  To  be  two,  to  be  at  two :  To  be  at  variance ;  as, 
opposed  to  To  be  one  or  at  one. 

"  You  and  she  are  two,  I  hear." — Swift:  Polite  Conversa- 
tion, i. 

(3)  Two  faces  under  the  sun,  two  faces  in  a  Iwod  ; 

Bot. :  Viola  tricolor.     (Britten  &  Holland.) 

(3)  Two-forty  speed:  A  very  fast  rate  of  progres- 
sion ;  derived  from  the  fact  that  2 :40  was  formerly 
considered  a  very  fast  gait  for  a  trotting  horse. 

^[  Two  is  largely  used  in  composition  to  denote 
the  having  or  consisting  of  two  parts,  divisions, 
organs,  or  something  designed  for  or  to  be  used 
with  two  organs.  The  compounds  are  usually  self- 
explanatory. 

two-banded  water-lizard,  s. 

ZoOl.:  TheOcellated  Water-lizard  (q.  v.). 

two-capsuled,  a.  Having  two  distinct  capsules ; 
bicapsular. 

two-celled,  a.    Having  two  cells  ;  bilocular. 

two-Cleft,  a.  Divided  half  way  from  the  border 
to  the  base  into  two  segments;  bifid. 

*two-decker,  s.  A  vessel  of  war  carrying  gunson 
two  decks. 

two-edged,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    Having  two  edges,  or  edges  on 
both  sides. 

"  For  the  word  of  God  is  ...  sharper  than  any 
two-edged  sword." — lleb.  iv.  12. 

2.  Bot. :  Compressed  with  two  sharp  edges,  as  the 
stem  of  an  Iris. 

two-faced,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  two  faces,  like  the  Roman  Janus. 

2.  Fig.:  Deceitful, insincere,  treacherous, double- 
faced. 

two-fingered  sloth,  s. 

Zool. :  Cholatpus  didactylus.    [DNAU.] 

two-flowered,  a.  Bearing  two  flowers  at  the 
end,  as  a  peduncle. 

two-fold,  a.  &  adv.    [TWOFOLD.] 

two-foot,  a.  Measuring  two  feet;  as,  a  two-foot 
rule. 

two-forked,  a.  Divided  into  two  parts,  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  a  fork ;  dichotomous. 


two-toed  sloth 

*tWO-hand,  n.    Two-handed. 

"  Come  with  thy  two-limd  sword." 

WIII/LTSJJ.  :  Henry  VI.,  I'l.  II..  ii.  1. 

two-handed,  a. 

1.  Having  t\vi>  hamls. 

•2.  Large,  stout,  strong,  powerful,  as  if  wielded 
by  two  hands. 

"With  hugehr'j-fcatH^rt  sway, 
Brandished  aloft,  the  horrid  edge  came  down, 
Wide  wasting."  Milton:  l:  L.,  vi.  251. 

3.  Used  with  both  hands;  requiring  two  hands  ti> 
grasp  or  wield. 

"  Two-handed  swords  they  wore, 
And  many  wielded  mace  of  weight." 

Scott:  Mannion,  v.  2. 

4.  Using  botli    hands  with  equal   dexterity,  or 
readiness;  hence,  able  to  apply  one's  self  readily  to- 
anything  ;  dexterous. 

Two-handed  saw:  A  whip-saw  used  in  getting  out 
ship-timbers.    It  has  a  handle  at  each  end,  oue  for 
each  man. 
two-headed,  a.    Having  two  heads. 

"  Now,  by  two-headed  Janus, 

Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  in  her  time." 
Shakeap.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

two-horned  rhinoceros,  s.    [  RHINOCEROS,  1. 


(1) 

two-humped  camel,  s.    [('AMEL,  I.  2.] 

two-leaved,  a.    Having  two  distinct  leaves. 

two-line  letters,  s.pl. 

Print.:  Letters  which  are  equal  to  two  bodies  of 
any  specific  size  of  type  ;  as,  two-line  pearl,  two-line 
brevier,  &c.  Used  for  lines  in  title-pages,  the  large 
letters  at  the  beginning  of  advertisements.  &c. 

two-lipped,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Having  two  lips. 

2.  Bot.  :  The  terra  used  when  a  tubular  body,  as  a 
calyx  or  a  personated  corolla,  is  divided  at  the  ori- 
lice  into  an  upper  and  an  under  lip-like  portion. 

two-lobed,  o. 

Bot.  :  Divided  into  two  lobes;  partially  divided 
into  two  segments  ;  bilobed,  bilobate.  Example, 
the  leaf  of  Bauhinia. 

two-masted,  a. 
Naut.  :  Having  two  masts. 

two-parted,  a.    Divided  from  the  border  to  the 
base  into  two  distinct  parts  ;  bipartite. 
two-pence,  s.    (Usually  pron.  lup'-pence.) 

1.  Numismatics  : 

(1)  A  small  silver  coin,  formerly  current  in  Eng- 
land. equivalent  to  two  pence,  or  one-sixth  of  a 
shilling.    Now  only  coined  annually,  to  be  given  by 
the  sovereign  as  alms-money  on  Maundy-Thursday. 

"You  all  show  like  gilt  tieo^pences  to  me." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  3. 

(2)  Two  pennies. 

2.  Bot.:   [TWOPENNY-GRASS.] 

two-petaled,  a. 

Bot.  :  Having  two  perfectly  distinct  petals  ;  dipet- 
alous. 

two-ply,  a.  Having  two  strands,  as  cord,  or  two 
thicknesses,  as  carpets,  cloth,  Ac. 

Two-ply  carpet  :  A  carpet  having  a  double  web. 

[  KlDDERMINSTEB.  ] 

two-ranked,  a. 

Bot.:  Alternately  disposed  on  exactly  opposite 
sides  of  the  stem,  so  as  to  form  two  ranks.  (Asa 
Gray.) 

two-seeded,  a. 

Bot.:  Having  two  seeds.  Used  of  an  ovary,  a 
fruit  or  a  cell. 

two-speed  pulley,  s.  A  variable  speed  arrange- 
ment, consisting  of  two  fast  pulleys,  the  shaft  of 
one  being  tubular  and  sleeved  upon  that  of  the 
other.  One  connects  by  large  and  small  wheels  to 
the  lower  shaft,  and  the  other  by  small  and  large 
wheels,  the  difference  in  communicated  speed  being 
very  apparent,  and  the  belt  being  shifted  from  the 
loose  pulley  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  fast  pulleys 
as  may  be  required. 

two-throw  crank,  s.  A  device  for  converting 
circular  into  rectilinear  motion,  or  vice  versa. 

two-toed  ant-eater,  «. 

ZoOl.:  Cyclothurus  didactylus,  one  of  the  two 
species  of  the  genus  Cyclothurus,  formerly  included 
in  Myrmecophaga.  It  is  about  the  size  of  acommon 
squirrel,  arboreal,  and  lives  on  insects.  On  the  fore 
limb  the  rudiments  of  the  first  and  fifth  digits  are 
hidden  beneath  the  skin,  and  the  second  and  third 
digits  ,are  furnished  with  claws  ;  the  feet  with  four 
claws.  From  the  forests  of  Costa  Rica,  Honduras, 
and  Brazil. 

two-toed  sloth,  s. 


boll,    b6f;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,      -siou  =  shun;     (ion,      -§iou  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.     bel,     del. 


two-tongued 
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tylostoma 


*tWO-tongued,  o.    Double-tongued,  deceitful. 
"I  hate  the  tu>»-t<nt'jnt>d  hypocrite." 

> •nul'ts:  1'saliiiK.  p.  35. 

two-toothed,  a.    [BIDEXTATE.] 

Tiro-toothed  cacluilnt  : 

ZoOl.:  Physcterbideiis.  first  obtained  in  ls*lt),o  IT  t  lio 
ro;ist  of  Klein.  England,  and  described  by  Sowerby. 
Now  made  a  species  of  Mesoplodon  (q.  v.). 

two-valved,  adj.  Bivalvular,  as  a  shell  pod,  or 
glume. 


Terraces  and   Craven  Hill,  and  bounded   on   the       *ty -er,  s.    [Eng.  tye  =  tie;  -er.}    One  who  ties  or 
south  by  the  Bayswater  Road,  but  it  soon  fi>ll  into    unit  PS. 

ty-foon  ,  s.    [TYPHOON.] 

Ine  name  is  derived  from  a  brook  culled  Tyburn  which        *t-x~    „      ri?*.          ^      utc   11      o  i-    j     e  ,   >    i 

flowed   down    from    Hampstead    into    the  Thames "— K      •      »»&•*:    Lktym.  doubtful.]      Some  kind  of  dnnk- 
Ckambers:  Book  of  Datjs,  II.  537.  ingjffi-MM. 

*1T  (1)  To  fetch  a  Tyburn  stretch:    To  bo  hanged 
to  come  to  the  gallows. 

"Or  else  to  fetch  a  Tibournf -stretch 
Among  the  rest." 


"Three-handled   tyg,  a  drinking  cup  of  the  time,  *._ 
handled  that  three  different  persona,  drinking  out  of  it, 


Tusser:  Husbandrfe,  p.  214. 


,  , 

and  each  using  u  separate  handle,  brought  their  mouths 
to  different  parts  of  the  rim."—  Catalogue  of  Specimens. 
(Latham.) 


Ti  The  name  is  still  applied  in  Oxford  to  an  ordi- 


1.  Ord.Lang.:  Double,  duplicate;  multiplied  by 
two. 

"Where  thou  art  forc'd  to  break  a  twofold  truth." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  41. 


Taylor:  Praise  of  Hempseed.        by  good  heralds. 


•Tyburn-ticket,  s.    A  ticket  granted  (under  10       t«   >*=•         r-r 
&  11  Will.  111.,  c.  23,  §2)  to  prosecutors   who   had       ty  "lnB'  *•    tTTE-  « 
secured  a  capital  conviction.    This  ticket  exempted       Mining:  The  oper 


. 

,  _  "  "'       the  prosecutor   "from    all    manner   of  parish  and    ores. 

,.  Bo<.    Two  and  two  together  growing  from  the    ward  offices  within  the  parish  wherein  such  felony       tf 


empted       Mining:  The  operation  of  washing  tin  or  copper 
•Uhand    ores.    [TYE,  II.  1.*] 


same  spot  ;  as,  twofold  leaves. 
B.  As  adv.  :  In  a  double  degree  ;  doubly,  twice. 


is  t 
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was  committed,  which  certificate  shall  be  enrolled 
wlth.  *?  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  on  pay- 
ment  of  Is.  and  no  more.  This  Act  was  repealed 


tfke  «     [TiKE  ] 

1  he  large  number  of  free  and  independent  (j/tes  who 
" 


*twd '-ness  (twas  t),  s.    [Eng.  two;  -ness.}    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  two ;  duplicity. 


of  hell  than    by  58  Geo.III.,  c."76Vpassed"june"3,"  ISls"  'fyburn"    KO™  mastership."— London  BoY 
tickets  were  transferable,  and  often  sold  for  a  high       *2.  A  low  fellow. 


price  (see  extract).    A  Tyburn-ticket  and  the  form 
of  transfer  was  given  in  Notes  <&  Queries  (2nd  ser., 
two  -pen-nf  (usually  as  tup  -pen-ny"),  adj.  &  s.    *V.?95'.437)', 

I  Eng.  two,  audpennu  }  "Last  week.  Bays  the  Stamford  Mercury  of  March  27, 

'    .      £.   ,,  .  1818,  a  Tyburn-ticket  was  sold  in  Manchester  for  280(."— 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  the  value  of  two-pence;  hence,    Notes  and  Queries,  2nd  ser.,  ii  896 


. 
3.  A  Yorkshireman.    (Slang  Diet.) 

tyle,  s.    [TILE,  «.  (2).] 
tyle-berry,  «. 


common,  mean,  vulgar,    of  little  value,  insignifi- 
cant. 

"  He  thinks  a  whole  world  of  which  my  thought  is  but  a 
poor  two-penny  mirror."— O.  Eliot.  Middlrmurh,  bk.  i., 
•ch.  ill. 

*B.  As  subst. :  Beer  sold  at  two-pence  a  quart. 
{Eng.) 

"A  chopin  of  twopenny,  which  is  a  thin,  yeasty  beverage 
made  of  malt."—  Smollett:  Humphrey  Clinker,  ii.  69. 


Bot. :  Jatropha  multifida.    An  American   shrub 

.T^K          no-  cultivated  in  Indian  gardens,  where  it  is  known  as 

Tyburn-tiffany,  s.    A  halter.    (With  allusion    the  Coral  plant,  the  flowers  having  a  considerable 


twopenny-grass,  s. 


to  Tyburn  as  a  place  of  execution.) 

"Never  regarding  hangman's  feare, 
Till  Tyburn-tiffany  he  weare." 

Rowlands:  Knave  of  Hearts. 

"Tyburn-tippet,  8.    A  halter. 

*Tyburn-tree,  s.    The  gallows. 

Tt-chon  -Ic,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Tycho  Brahe  or  to  his  system  of  astronomy.  Tycho 
was  a  nobleman  of  Swedish  descent,  whose  grand- 


resemblance  to  coral, 
ty'-lgr,  s.    [TILER.] 

ty-16-,  prefix.  [Greek  tylos=a  knot  or  callus,  a 
knob,  a  protuberance.]  Having  a  swelling  or  pro- 
tuberant process  or  processes. 

ty-16  dl  -na,  s.    [Mod.  Latin,  from  Greek  tylos.] 


. 
ZoOl.  and  Palozont. :  A  genns  of  Pleuro-branchia 


Ptolemaic    system ;   (2)  that   all    the   planets,  the 
earth  only  excepted,  move  round  the  sun,  an  opin- 


ty-lSph  -5r-a,  s.    [Pref.  ti/l"-,  and  Gr.  phoros- 


Corolla    five-parted;    the   corona    five-leaved;    the 


Gazette. 

twd'-sftme  (tw  as  t),  a.  &s.    [Eng.  two,  andsu 

-som<.,-A.S.8ame=together.]  pia-petg T  Vevofve8"~round "  tlWarthT  '(T).~that"tlVu  ,                   - 

A.  As  adj. :  Applied  to  an  act,  as  a  dance,  a  game  orbits  of  the  planets  cannot  have  the  solidity  of  an  leaflets    simple,    fleshy ;  follicles  smooth, , „ 

at  golf ,  or  the  like,  performed  by  two  persons.  imagined  prtm«;»mofti/e,  since  they  are  intersected  toward  the  apex,  compressed,  somewhat  angular 

"The  Mussulman's  eyes  danced  twosome  reels."  in  various  directions  by  the  orbits  of  comets.  on  one  side.    Tylophora  asthmatica  is  an  Indian 

Hood:  Miss  Kilmansega.  ty-CO8n', 

B.  As  subKt.:   A  dance,  game,  or  the  like,  per-    «sfu 
formed  by  two  persons. 

*twy  -bill,  s.    [TWIBILL.] 

*twy  -blade,  s.    [TWAYBLADE.] 

twy  er,  twy-ere,  s.    [TUYERE.] 

twy  -fSil,  a.&s.    [A.  S.  <wi=double,  and  Latin 


A.  As  adjective: 

Her. :  Having  only  two  leaves. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Bot.:  TheTwayblade  (q.v.). 
*twy   forked,  adj.    [A.  S.  fw(=double,  and  Eng. 
forked.}    Cleft  or  parted  in  two,  like  a  fork  ;  bifur- 


cated. 


"  Her  flaming  head 
TirijforKed  with  death. 


*ty-dy,  s.    [TIDY,  s.]    Some  unidentified  kind  of 
singing-bird.     (Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  3.) 
tye,  s.   [TIE,  s.] 

*I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  tie,  a  bond,  a  fastening. 
II.  Technically: 


-.!.:  <t  Palozont. :  A  group  of  Selenodont  Artio- 
dactyles,  equivalent  to  the  family  Camelida?  (q.  v.). 

ty-16-sau -rus,  s.  [Pref.  tylo-.  and  Gr.  sauros. 
saura=a  lizard.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Mososauridae  from  the  Cre- 
taceous rocks. 

tf -lo'-sls,  s.  [Gr.  tylosis=a  making  or  becoming 
callous.] 


*ty-all,  s.    [Eng.  fye  = 
that  ties  or  secures. 


,  and  all.}    Something    tyed,  the  third  is  refuse.  front,  margined  by  warts;  wing-membrane  extend- 

2.  Naut. :  A  rope  by  which  a  yard  is  hoisted.    It    lnK  almost  to  the  base  of  the  toes,  interfemoral 


estbourne  and   Gloucester    the  tye  for  hoisting  the  yard  is  rove. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
•Or,     wore,     wolf,     wBrk, 


what,     fall,     father;     w«,    wgt,     he're,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine,   g6     pSt, 
wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     SB,    09  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


tymbal 


t?m-bal,.f.    [Vt.timbalf,  from  Arab.  »K[6a(=a 
tymbal ;  Ital.  timlntllo,  taballo.\ 
Music:  A  kind  of  kettlo-drum. 

"A  tymbal' s  sound  weru  better  than  my  voice." 

Prior:  Charity. 

tyrnp,  s.    [TYMPANUM.] 

A/VrciH. :  A  space  in  tho  bottom  of  a  blast-furnace, 
adjoining  the  crucible. 

tymp-plate,  s.  A  plate  in  front  of  the  hearth  of 
a  blast-furnace. 

tymp-stone,  s.  The  stone  which  forms  the  front 
of  the  hearth  m  a  blast-furuacc. 

tjm-pan,  nim-pan,  *tim  pane,  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  tympanum.']  [TYMPANUM.] 

1.  Arch. :  A  triangular  space  or  table  in  the  cor- 
ners or  sides  of  an  arch,  usually  hollowed,  and 
enriched  with  branches  of  laurel,  olive,  oak,  dec., 
and  sometimes  with  emblematical  figures. 

*i  Music:  A  drum,  a  kettle-drum. 

3.  Print. :  A  rectangular  frame   hinged    by   one 
edge  to  the  carriage  of  a  hand  printiug-press,  and 
having  stretched  across  it  a  pieceof  cloth  or  parch- 
ment.   The  blank  sheets  are  laid  upon  the  tympan, 
in  order  to  be  brought  down  upon  the  form  to 
receive  the  impression.    The  blank  sheet  is  fitted 
upon  the  tympan-sheet,  which  is  of  tho  same  size  as 
the  paper  to  be  printed,  and  forms  a  guide  for  plac- 
ing it.    The  blank  sheet  is  held  by  the  friskot.    The 
inner  tympan  is  a  smaller  frame  covered  with  can- 
vas, and  the  two  tympans  hold  tho  blanket  between 
them.    Since  the  improvements  made  in  printing- 
presses,  the  name  is  applied  to  the  outside  sheet  on 
the  impression  cylinder. 

4.  A  framework  covered  with  some  tense  material. 
"  In  my  present  invention  I  make  use  of  the  vibrations 

given  to  a  diaphragm  or  tympan  by  speaking  into  a  reso- 
nant case." — London  Times. 

tympan-sheet, .-. 

Print.:  A  sheet  of  paper  like  that  to  be  printed, 
laid  on  the  tympan  as  a  guide  for  position  in  plac- 
ing the  sheets  to  bo  printed. 

ty'm -pan-al,  a.  [Eng.  tympan;  -al.]  Thesame 
as  TYMPANIC  (q.  v.). 

t?m  -pan-I,  *.  pi.    [TYMPANO.] 

tfm-pan  -Ic,  a.  &  s.    [English  tympan(um) ;  -ic.] 

A.  .-18  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Like  a  drum  or  tympanum  ;  acting 
like  a  drum-head. 

2.  Anat. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  connected  with  the 
tympanum. 

"The  tympanic  bone  is  produced  upward  and  outward 
and  forms  a  tube  with  everted  lips." — Trans.  Amer.  I'hilos. 
Society,  liii.  205.  (1813.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

Anat.  (pi.):  The  bones  which  give  attachment  to 
the  membrana  tympani  of  the  ear  or  its  homologue ; 
the  tympanic  ring  and  auditory  process  with  the 
post-glenoid  part  of  the  temporal  bone. 

tympanic-bones,  s.  pi. 

Annf.:  [TYMPANIC,  B.J 

tympanic-plate, «. 

Anat. :  A  lamina,  the  surface  of  which  forms  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  and 
the  tympanum,  while  the  posterior  one  looks  toward 
the  glenoid  fossa.  It  is  developed  from  tho  outer 
surface  of  the  tympanic  ring. 

tympanic -ring, «. 

Aunt.:  An  imperfect  circle  in  the  foetus,  open 
superiorly,  and  enclosing  the  tympanic  membrane. 

tfm-pan-i  -te§,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  tympanitus= 
the  disease  defined  in  the  article.] 

Pathol.:  Distension  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdo- 
men, remaining  unchanged  under  different  posi- 
tions of  the  body,  not  yielding  readily  to  pressure, 
and  when  the  pressure  is  withdrawn,  elastically 
returning  to  its  former  state,  while,  if  struck,  there 
is  a  resonance  like  that  of  a  drum.  The  distending 
medium  is  air  within  or  external  to  tho  intestinal 
canal.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  considered  it  a 
form  of  dropsy ;  afterward  it  became  distinguished 
as  dry  dropsy.  It  is  sometimes  one  symptom  of 
hysteria. 

ty°m  pan-It  -Ic,  adj.  [Eng.  tympanites) ;  -ic.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  tympany  or  tympanites ; 
affected  with  tympany  or  tympanites. 

"Producing  a  tympanitic  action  in  that  organ." — Kfnfff. 
ley:  Rarenattoe,  ch.  xii. 

ty^nvpan-i'-tls,  subst.  [Gr.  tympanon=a.  kettle- 
drum ;  suff .  -itis.] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  tympanum. 

•tjfm  -pan-lze,  v.i.&1.  [Old  Fr.  tympaniser; 
Lat.  tympanizo;  Gr.  tympanizO.]  [TYMPANUM.] 

A.  Intransitive :  To  act  the  part  of  a  drummer. 
(Coles.) 
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B.  Trtmxitiri;:  To  make  into  a  drum;  to  strotch 
t'-ie  skiu  of,  as  on  a  drum. 

"  If  this  be  not  to  be  sawn  asunder  as  Esay,  stoned  "" 
.It-rtMity.  nnute  a  drum  or  ltinii><n:r-''>l,  us  other  saints 
Goil  wire."    -alnj:  Life  ,,f  II.  ll'rlirrt.  M. '.!.  b.  (1671.1 

tym-pan-6  (pi.  tym-pan-1),  Him -pan  6,  s. 
[Ital.]  [TYMPANUM.] 

Music:  A  kettle-dram  (said  especially  ot  tne 
kettle-drums  of  an  orchestra). 

tym-pan  6-,  pref.    [TYMPANUM.] 

Anat. :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with  the 
tympanum. 

tympano-hyal,  a.  &s. 

A.  .4s  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tympanum 
and  tho  hyoid  bone.  Used  in  the  term,  thp  tympano- 
hyal  bones. 

B.  As  subst. :  Tho  styloid  process  of  the  temporal 
bone,  the  stylo-hyals.     (Flower.) 

tym-pan-oph  -or-a,  «.  [Greek  tympanon  =  a 
kettle-drum,  and  jj/io/-os=bearing.l 

Palcenbntany :  A  genus  of  Fossil  Ferns  from  the 
Lower  Oolite  of  Yorkshire,  England. 

tfm'-pan-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  tympanon=& 
drum,  a  roller,  area  of  a  pediment,  panel  of  a  door, 
from  typanon=a  drum,  from  typto=to  strike.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  drum,  a  framework  covered  with 
some  tense  material. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  Tho  drum,  middle  ear,  or  middle  cham- 
ber of  the  ear;  a  narrow,  irregular  cavity  in  tho 
substance  of  the  temporal  bone,  placed  between  the 
inner  end  of  the  external  auditory  canal  and  the 
labyrinth.    Its  roof  is  formed  by  a  thin  plate  of 
bone  situated  on  tho  upper  surface  of  the  petrous 
bone,  its  floor  is  a  narrow  space,  its  outer  wall  is 
formed  mainly    by  a  thin,  semi  transparent  mem- 
brane—the membrana  tympani— which   closes  the 
inner  end  of  the  ezternaf  auditory  meatus ;  its  inner 
wall  is  uneven,  its  anterior  extremity  is  narrowed 
by  the  gradual  descent  of  the  roof,  and  is  continued 
into  the  Eustachian  orifice,  and  its  posterior  one 
has  at  its  upper  part  a  large,  and  several  small 
openings  leading  into  the  mastoid  cells.    Tho  tym- 
panum   receives    the   atmospheric    air    from   the 
pharynx  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  contains 
a  chain  of  small  bones  by  means  of  which  the  vibra- 
tions communicated  from  withoutto  themembrana 
tympani  are  in  part  conveyed  across  the  cavity  to 
the  sentient  part  of  tho  internal  ear.    (Quain.) 

2.  Architecture : 

(1)  The  triangular  panel  of  the  fastigium  or  pedi- 
ment of  any  building,  comprehended  between  its 
corona  and  that 

of  the  entabla- 
ture. 

(2)  The    space 
between  the  top 
of  a  door  and  the 
arch  inclosing  it. 

(3)  The  die   of 
a  pediment. 

(4)  The  panel 
of  a  door. 

3.  Botany:  The 
same  as   Epi- 

phragm  (q.  T.).  Tympanum. 

4.  Hy  draulic 

Engin. :  An  ancient  form  of  wheel  for  elevating 
water.  Its  original  form  was  like  that  of  a  drum, 
whence  its  name.  It  was  a  cylinder  with  radial 
partitions  and  small  openings  in  the  periphery, 
which  admitted  a  certain  quantity  of  water  into 
the  chambers  thus  formed  as  those  portions  of  the 
periphery  came  in  turn  to  be  submerged.  As  the 
wheel  revolved,  such  portions  of  water  were  carried 
up  and  flowed  along  the  partition  toward  the  axis 


around  which  the  water  was  discharged,  being 
elevated  to  a  height  nearly  equal  to  the  radius  of 
the  wheel.  The  wheel  was  driven  by  floats  on  the 
periphery  or  side  of  the  wheel,  or  by  means  of  ani- 
mal or  manual  power,  and  had  several  modifica- 
tions. 

5.  Mach.:  A  kind  of  hollow  tread-wheel,  wherein 
two  or  more  persons  walk,  in  order  to  turn  it,  and 
thus  give  motion  to  a  machine. 

6.  Music:  A  hand-drum  or  tambourine,  but  cov- 
ered with  parchment,  back  and  front.    It  was  used 
in  conjunction  with  various  kinds  of  harps,  lyres, 
and  pipes,  cymbals  of  metal,   the  straight  brass 
trumpet  and  curved  brass  horn,  the  castanets  of 
wood  and  metal. 

"Ireland  [saith  one]  uses  the  harp  and  pipe,  which  he 
calls  tympanum." — Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  o. 

tym'-pan-?,  nym-pan-le,  s.  [Fr.  tympanic, 
from  Gr.  tympanias=a  kind  of  dropsy  in  which  the 
belly  is  stretched  tight  like  a  drum.] 

I.  Lit.:  The  same  as  TYMPANITES  (q.  v.). 

"  So  that  as  in  a  tympany  their  very  greatness  was  their 
disease." — Fuller:  Worthies  i  Cambridgeshire. 


type 

*2.  Fig. :  Inflation,  conceit,  bombast,  turgidity. 

"la  the  first  leaf  of  my  defense,  I  fore-told  you  so 
much;  as  finding  nothing  in  thut  swollen  bulk,  but  a 
rueer  urisoun'l  lit>ni>itnif,  instead  of  ft  truly  solid  concep- 
tion."—#p.  Ilnll:  .1  *tn>rt  -lli.si/^?'.  (Pref.) 

Tjrn-dar -I  dffi,  s.  pi.  [Lat.=the  sons  of  Tyn- 
cliirus  ;  (Jr.  Tymtareos,  "Tynflarim.  See  def.J 

1.  Class.  Mijthol.:  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  sons  of 
Tymlurus,   king  of  Lacedsemou   and   husband  of 
Locla. 

2.  Meteor. :  One  of  tho  names  given  to  two  meteors 
or  balls  adhering  to  the  rigging  of  a  ship  during 
certain   states   of   the   weather.     More    generally 
called  Castor  and  Pollux. 

*tyne,  r.  t.    [TINE,  v.~\ 

•tyne  (1),8.    [TINE,  «.] 

*tyne  (2),«.    [TEEN.]    Anxiety,  pain,  sorrow. 

ny'-n?,  a.    [TiNY.] 

*typ-al,  a.  [Eng.  typ(e) ;  -a(.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  type ;  constituting  or  serving  as  a  type ; 
typical. 

type,  *tipe,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  typum;  accus.  of 
typus=a  figure,  an  image,  a  type,  from  Gr.  typos—a. 
blow,  a  mark,  a  figure,  a  type,  a  character  of  a 
disease,  from  typto—to  strike,  to  beat ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
tipo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Distinguishing  mark  or  stamp;  sign,  emblem, 
characteristic. 

"Thy  father  bears  the  type  of  king  of  Naples." 

Skakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  i.  4. 

2.  An  allegorical  or  symbolical  representation  of 
some  object  (called  the  antitype) ;  a  symbol,  a  sign, 
an  emblem.    [II.  6.] 

"  Informing  them  by  types 
And  shadows  of  that  destined  seed  to  bruise 
The  serpent,  by  what  means  he  shall  achieve 
Mankind's  deliverance."  Milton:  P.  L.,  lii.  232. 

3.  An  example  or  specimen  of  any  class  which  is 
considered  as  eminently  possessing  or  exhibiting 
the  properties  or  character  of  the  class;  tho  ideal 
representation  of  a  group  combining  its  essential 
characteristics;  a  general  form  or  structure  per- 
vading a  number  of  individuals.    (Used  especially 
in  natural  science.) 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  5. 

"He  who  wishes  to  trace  the  art  in  its  gradual  progress, 
from  the  wooden  and  imraoveable  letter  to  the  moveable 
and  metal  type,  and  to  the  completion  of  the  whole  con- 
trivance, will  receive  satisfactory  information  from  the 
annals  of  the  elaborate  Mattaire." — Knox:  Essay  135. 

II.  Technically: 
\.  Art: 

(1)  The  original  conception  in  art  which  becomes 
the  subject  of  a  copy. 

(2)  The  design  on  the  face  of  a  medal  or  coin. 
2.  Biology: 

(1)  A  common  plan  to  which  certain  groups  of 
animals  conform ;  hence,  often  used  as  equivalent, 
to  sub-kingdom,  or  the  first  great  division  of  a  sub- 
kingdom.    To  Lamarck  is  due  the  credit  of  a  great 
advance  in  general  morphology,  by  pointing  out 
that  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes  possess 
one  essential  in  common — a  spinal  column  inter- 
posed between  a  cerebro-spinal  and  a  visceral  cav- 
ity, which  is  absent  in  all  other  animals.    Hence, 
he  classed  the  former  as  Vortebrata  and  tho  latter 
as  Invertebrata.    The  labors  of  other  naturalists 
soon  established  the  fact  that  the  Invertebrata  did 
not  conform  to  one  common  plan  or  type ;  and  in 
1795  Cuvier  showed  that  at  fewest  three  morpho- 
logical types,  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  they 
are  from  the  Vertebrata,  existed  among  the  Inver- 
tebrata :  Mollusca,  Articulata,  and  Badiata.    Von 
Baer,  some  years  later,  came  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion on  embryological  grounds.    [ZoOLOGY.] 

"Even  the  hiatus  between  the  Vertebrata  and  the  In- 
vertebrata, is  partly,  if  not  wholly,  bridged  over;  and 
though  among  the  Invertebrata  there,  is  no  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  the  more  completely  differentiated  repre- 
sentatives of  such  types  or  common  plans  as  those  of  the 
Arthropoda,  the  Annelida,  the  Molluaca,  the  Tunicata, 
the  Echinodermata,  the  Ccelenterata,  and  the  Porifera, 
yet  every  year  brings  forth  fresh  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  just  as  the  plan  of  the  plant  is  not  absolutely  distinct 
from  that  of  the  animal,  so  that  of  the  Vertebrate  has  its 
points  of  community  with  certain  of  the  Invertebrates; 
that  the  Arthropod,  the  Mollusk,  and  the  Kchinoderm 
plans  are  united  by  that  of  the  lower  worms,  and  that  the 
plan  of  the  latter  is  separated  by  no  very  great  differ- 
ences from  that  of  the  Go3lenterate  and  that  of  the 
Sponge." — Huxley:  Anat.  Invert.  Anint.,  pp.  49,  50. 

(2)  A  typical  representative.    (Applied  to  an  in- 
dividual,  a  species,  a  genus,   a  sub-family,  or  a 
family    having  the   characteristics  of   the  group 
under  which  it  is  immediately  comprised.) 

"  The  type  of  a  genus  should  be  the  species  which  best 
exhibits  the  characters  of  the  group,  but  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  follow  out  this  rule,  and  consequently  the  first  on 
the  list  is  often  put  forward  as  the  type." —  Woodward: 
ilolluica  (ed.  Tate),  p.  49. 


bfill,     bdy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     feem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pn.  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon.      -s.ion  =  zliun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


type-block 

3.  C/tem. :  The  type-theory  assigns  the  constitu- 
tion of  compounds  to  certain  simple  bodies  MK-!I  as 
hydrogen,  water,  ammonia,  and  marsh  gas,  CHt.  and 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  hydrogen  of 
tho  type  substance  is  replaced  by  the  element  or 
compound  radical  entering  into  combination  with 
it.  In  this  view  the  alcohols  may  be  regarded 

as  belonging  to  the  water  type,  jj  J  O.  and  to  be 
formed  by  the  substitution  of  H  in  j|  JO  by  the 
alcohol  radical — e.  g.,  ethylic  alcohol  is  represented 
as  Cjjj5  (  O.  In  like  manner  the  whole  series  of 

amines  and  amides  may  be  referred  to  the  ammonia 
type,  in  which  one  or  more  atoms  of  H  are  replaced 
by  radicals.  Triethjrl  amine  may  thus  be  regarded 
as  being  ammonia,  in  which  all  the  hydrogen  is 
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type-dressing  machine,  s.  A  machine  forming 
a  substitute  for  tho  usual  mode,  which  is  to  rub  the 
type  by  hand  upon  tho  plane  surface  of  a  stone, 
using  as  an  auxiliary  a  scraper  or  file. 

type-founder,  s.  One  who  casts  or  manufact- 
ures types. 

type-founding,  s.  The  act,  art,  or  practice  of 
casting  or  manufacturing  movable  metallic  types 
for  use  by  printers. 

type-foundry,  type-foundery,  subst.  \  place 
where  types  are  manufactured. 

type-gauge,  K.  A  stick  or  rule  having  upon  its 
sides  or  edu'es  the  measure  of  the  various  sizes  of 
type,  so  as  to  readily  indicate  the  number  of  lines 
by  laying  it  alongside  a  column  of  matter  or  proof, 
or  the  ems  in  a  line  by  placing  it  along  the  line. 


typhlichthys 


,    .    ^2§5/v      n  type-high,  a.  Of  the  height  or  length  of  printing 

replaced    by  ethyl=O2Hr,  VN.     Oxamide   again  is    type=H  ot  an  inch. 


type-metal,  s.  A  white  alloy  for  casting  type, 
composed  of  lead,  antimony,  and  tin.  Latw  type 
has  the  largest  proportion  of  lead :  small  type  has 

The  type-theory  was  sys-  more  antimony  to  render  it  harder  and  enable  it  to 
resist  wear.  Type  is  sometimes  faced  with  copner 
or  with  nickel,  to  render  it  more  durable.  The 
nickel  has  the  additional  advantage  of  not  acting 
on  or  being  affected  by  the  chemicals  in  tho  ink. 


shown  with  a  divalent  radical  replacing  two  atoms 
of    hydrogen  in  a  double    molecule  of    ammonia- 

oxamide=     2i?     I X2. 


tematized  by  Gephardt  some  years  ago,  but  it  is 
now  largely  superseded  by  the  use  of  formulae 
representing  a  more  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  internal  constitution  of  chemical  compounds. 

4.  Pathol. :  The  order  in  which  the  symptoms  of 
a  disease  s_ucceed  each  other.    The  type  may  be 
continued,  intermittent,  or  remittent. 

5.  Printing: 

(1)  A  parallelopipedon,  or  square  prism,  with  a 
raised  letter  on  the  upper  .end,  used  in  printing. 
[FEINTING.] 

(2)  Types  collectively ;  the  quantity  of  types  used 
in  printing.    Types  must  be  of  a  uniform  height, 
and  perfectly  true  in  their  angles,  otherwise  they 
could  not  be  locked  up  in  a  form  (q.  v.).     The 
parts  of  a  type  are  known  as  body,  face,  shoulder, 
nick,  groove,  and  feet.    The  fine  lines  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  a  letter  are  called  serifs ;  the  parts  of 
the  face  of  someletters,  such  as./  and  fc,  which  pro- 
ject over  the  body,  are  called  kerns.    Type  is  dis- 
tinguished by  names  indicating  the  size  of   the 
body  and  the  consequent  number  which  will  go  in 
a  given  space ;  by  the  different  sizes  or  styles  of 
face  on  a  given  body;  by  the  case,   as  upper  or 
lower,  caps  or  small  letter ;  by  peculiar  style  or 
ornamental  characteristic. 

(a)  As  to  size:  Semi-nonpareil  (Eng.),  brilliant, 
gem  (Eng.),  diamond,  pearl,  ruby, nonpareil,  emer- 
ald, minion,  brevier,  bourgeoise,  long  primer,  small 
pica,  pica,  English,  great  primer,  canon,  &c.  [See 
these  words.] 

(6)  As  to  face:  Full,  heavy  or  fat,  light,  con- 
densed, elongated,  compressed. 

(c)  .As  to  case  :  Caps  or  upper  case ;  small  letters, 
or  lower  case. 

(d)  As    to   style:     Roman,  Italic,    black    letter, 
script,  German  text,  Gothic,  antique,  sans  serif,  old 
style,  hair  line,  and  innumerable  fancy  stylos  of 
job-type  made  by  different  type-founders. 

A  fount  or  font  is  a  complete  assortment  of  any 
given  kind  of  type,  the  number  of  each  letter  being 
in  proportion  to  the  frequence  of  its  occurrence  in 
printed  matter,  tints : 

a     9,000h    6,GO:o    8.000' 

b     2.010  i 

c     4,000  j 

d     5,000  k 

..14,0001 


..  3,000 
..  2,000 


,  6,00)  a 

9,000  p 

600  5 

800  r 

.  5,000  H 

.  3,000  t 

8,000 


....  600  w 
....  7,000i 
. . . .  S.OOO  y 
.... 10,000  z 


4.500 
1.500 
2,500 

500 
2,500 

300 


A  complete  font  of  type,  including  Roman  and 
Italic,  with  capitals,  figures,  points,  and  signs,  con- 
sists of  226  different  characters. 

6.  Theology:  An  object,  office,  institution,  indi- 
vidual, or  action  by  which  Christ.  His  life,  death, 
atoning  sacrifice,  was  prefigured.  [TYPOLOGY.] 

IT  For  the  difference  between  type  and  figure,  see 
FIGTJBE. 

1[  In  type :  Set  up,  ready  for  printing ;  having 
all  tho  types  duly  arranged  so  that  an  impression 
can  be  taken  when  desired. 

type-block,  s.  A  block  having  upon  it  raised 
figures  representing  letters  or  numbers. 

type-casting, «.  The  same  as  TYPE-FOUNDING 
(q.  T.). 

type-casting  and  setting  machine,  is.  One 
which  makes  its  type  from  matrices,  and  sets  them 
in  a  row,  or  in  galley,  as  the  letter-keys  of  the 


paper  work.  In  this  device  the  matrices  are  gath- 
ered in  rows  by  the  machine  and  an  entire  line  is 
cast  at  once.  These  lines  are  discharged  in  regular 
order  on  a  galley  and  leads  are  inserted  by  the 
operator  or  omitted,  as  the  matter  is  designed  to  be 
"leaded"  or  "solid. 

type-composing  machine,  s.     [TYPE-SETTING 
MACHINE.] 


"Typp-mrtftl  [is]  the  alloy  of  lead  and  antimony  used  in 
casting  printers'  types,  the  usual  proportions  being  one 
part  of  antimony  to  three  of  lead,  but  a  superior  and 
harder  kind  of  type  is  sometimes  made  by  alloying  two 
parts  of  lead  with  one  of  antimony  and  one  of  tin.  Both 
these  alloys  take  a  sharp  impression  from  the  mold  or 
matrix,  owing  to  their  expansion  on  solidification,  and 
they  are  hard  enough  to  stand  the  work  of  the  press, 
without  being  brittle  or  liable  to  fracture." — Brandt  dt 
CVtx. 

type-setter, «. 

1.  One  who  sets  up  type ;  a  compositor. 

2.  A  type-setting  or  composing  machine  (q.  v.). 
type-setting,  s.    The  act  or  process  of  setting 

up  or  arranging  types  in  the  composing-stick,  ready 
to  be  printed  from. 

Type-setting  machine :  A  composing  machine  for 
type.  There  are  several  varieties  of  machines  for 
this  purpose.  Ordinarily,  they  have  separate 
grooves,  receptacles,  or  galleys  for  each  sort,  and 
the  mechanical  arrangement  is  such  that  on  touch- 
ing a  key,  arranged  with  others  like  the  key-board 
of  a  piano,  the  end  type  of  a  row  is  displaced,  and 
is  conducted  in  a  channel  or  by  a  tape  to  a  com- 
posing-stick, where  the  typos  are  arranged  in  regu- 
lar order  in  a  line  of  indefinite  length,  and  from 
whence  they  are  removed  in  successive  portions  to  a 
justifying-stick,  in  which  they  are  spaced  out  to 
the  proper  length  of  line  required. 

Type-setting  telegraph:  A  form  of  telegraph  in 
which  the  message  at  the  receiving  end  is  set  up  in 
type.  The  title  is  also  held  to  mean,  but  does  not 
correctly  define,  the  instrument  in  which  certain 
letters  are  made  to  deliver  an  impression  in  con- 
secution, and  so  spell  out  the  message. 

type-wheel,  s.  A  disk  having  raised  letters  on 
its  periphery,  employed  for  printing  or  stamping, 
and  in  some  forms  of  telegraph. 

type-writer,  s. 

1.  A  mechanical  contrivance  for  superseding  the 
use  of  the  pen,  and  by  which  letters  are  produced 
by  the  impression  of  inked  types.   Type-writers  are 
of  various  kinds,  but  all  are  furnished  with  (1) 
a  movement  for  bringing  the  type  to  a  common 
printing  point;  (2)  a  contrivance  for  inking  the 
type ;  (3)  a  movement  for  impressing  the  type  on 
the  paper ;  and  (4)  a  contrivance  for  spacing  words 
and  lines.    The  typo-writers  ordinarily  in  use  are 
about  the  size  of  a  sowing-machine,  and  are  worked 
by  means  of  keys,  each  communicating  with  a  lever 
terminating  in  a  sort  of  transverse  bar  or  crutch 
head  which  carries  a  type  on  each  extremity.   .By 
means  of  two  keys  at  opposite  ends  of  the  board  the 
paper  carrier  is  moved  backward  or  forward,  so 
that  in  one  position  it  receives  a  blow  from  one  end 
of  the  transverse  bar,  and  in  the  other  position 
from  the   second  end.    In  an  older   and  simpler 
form  of  type- writer  each  key  governs  a  lever  fur- 
nished with  a  single  character,  instead  of  one  at 
each  end.    Tho  types  are  inked  by  means  of  an  ink- 
ing-ribbon,  placed  directly  over  the  point  where 
all  the  types  strike  tho  paper :  it  is  made  to  move  a 
slight  distance  every  time  a  key  is  struck,  so  that 
every  type  touches  it  in  a  fresh  place.    The  work 
produced  by  a  type-writer  is  as  legible  and  nearly 
as  uniform  as  ordinary  printing,  and  tho  average 
speed  of  a  good  operator  is  from  fifty  to  seventy 
words  a  minute. 

"For  the  copying  of  plays,  parts,  and  prompt-books, 
the  type-writer  is  now  fast  superseding  the  pen  of  the 
old  dramatic  copyist." — London  Daily  fiews. 

2.  A  person  who  uses  or  operates  a  type-writing 
machine. 

. "  Women  seem,  as  a  rule,  she  tells  us,  to  make  less  effi- 
cient telegraphers  and  type-setters  than  men;  but  they 


hold  their  own  with  them  as  stenographers,  ;:nd  !>e.it 
them  altogether  us  I //,,< :,mt- •/•.<  :nul  Mrv-^'oods  clerks.'  " — 
.-7.  .Iniiu-*'*  ll,i-.,-llf.  lief.  22.  1887. 

type-writing,  s.  &  a. 

A.  A.i  subxt. :  The  act  or  art  of  producing  letters 
and  words  with  a  type-writer  ;  the  work  done  with 
a  type-writer. 

"All  kinds  of  documents  copied  in  tiutr-irrithiy.  Good 
type-writing  is  eiisj-  to  reun."—.\<,l,f  ,r-  Vurrie*,  Nov.  111. 
1HK7.  (Advt. ) 

B.  .4s   adj.:    Of,  belonging    to,  or  produced  by 
means  of  a  type-writer  (q.  v.). 

"This  kind  of  work  will  be  especially  cultivated  in  as- 
sociation with  other  branches  of  the  tiji,,  -writ  i  ay  urt  "— 
Condon  /'",'///  .V.-jrs. 

type-written,  a.  Produced  or  copied  by  means 
of  a  type-writer  (q.  v.). 

'type,  r.  t.    [TYPE,  «.] 

1.  To  exhibit  or   represent  by  a  type  or  symbol 
beforehand;  to  pretii;ur.'. 

"He  ratified  ceremonial  and  positive  laws,  in  respect 
of  their  spiritual  use  and  signification,  and  by  fulfilling 
all  things  typed  and  prefigured  by  them.''—  l\'/iiti . 

2.  To  exhibit  an  example  orcopy  of ;  to  represent, 
to  typify. 

3.  To  reproduce  by  means  of  a  typo-writer  (q.  v.). 
"MSS.  carefully  tiipeil  by  experienced  copyists  at  15d. 

per  1,000  words." — .\otes  t£  Qitrries,  Oct.  30,  1886.    (Ailrt.  > 

' 


.  _   1,  K.    [TYPHUS.]    (See  compound.) 
ttyph-fever,  s. 
Pathol.:  A  term  proposed  by  Dr.  T.  K.  Chambers 
for  any  variety  of  typhus-fever  (q.  v.). 
ttyph-poison,  K.    [TYPUISE.J 

ty  -pha,  s.  [Lat.  typha;  Gr.  tuph(  =  &  cat's  tail. 
See  def.l 

Dot. :  Reedmace.  Cat's  tail,  or  Bulrush.  Spikes 
cylindrical,  perianth  consisting  only  of  hairs,  sta- 
mens mouadelphous,  anthers  somewhat  wedge- 
shaped,  ovaries  stalked,  fruit  minute,  seed  cylin- 
drical, testa  striate.  Known  species  six  or  eight, 
from  temperate  and  tropical  countries.  In  India 
the  typhas  are  used  for  mat-making  and  stuffing 
chairs,  and  the  fiber  of  T.  angustifolia  has  been 
tried  successfully  for  paper-manufacture.  Ele- 
phants are  fond  of  an  Indian  species,  T.elephant- 
ina,  whence  the  name,  and  its  roots  bind  the  soil. 
In  Europe  the  pollen  of  tho  Typhas  is  sometimes 
used  like  that  of  Lycopodium  in  the  manufacture 
of  fireworks.  Mixed  with  water  it  forms  a  kind  of 
bread  eaten  in  Scinde,  Western  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  The  rhizomes  abound  in  starch,  and  are 
used  in  Kashmir  as  food.  They  are  somewhat 
astringent  and  diuretic,  and  are  given  in  Eastern 
Asia  in  dysentery,  gonorrhoea,  and  the  measles.  The 
down  of  the  ripe  fruit  has  been  applied  in  India, 
like  medicated  cotton-wool,  to  ulcers  and  wounds. 

ty  pha  -ce-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  typh(a) ;  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  •aceoe.'] 

But.:  Typhadsor  Bulrushes;  an  order  of  Endo- 
£ens,  alliance  Arales.  Herbaceous  plants  growing 
in  marshes  or  ditches.  Rootstock  creeping,  stem 
without  nodes,  leaves  rigid,  ensiform.  with  parallel 
veins,  spatho  none.  Flowers  in  cylindrical  spikes 
or  heads,  monoecious,  the  males  uppermost ;  sepals 
reduced  to  three  or  more  scales,  or  even  to  a  bundle 
of  hairs;  corolla  none.  Males:  Stamens  three  or 
six;  filaments  long,  sometimes  monadelphous. 
Females:  Styles  short;  stigmas  simple;  ovary  one 
rarely  two  celled  ;  fruit  dry,  indehiscent,  one-celled, 
one-seeded,  made  angular  by  mutual  pressure. 
They  are  found  chiefly  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
and  the  temperate  parts.  Known  genera  two,  Typha 
and  Spargauium  (q.  v.),  species  thirteen  (Lindley), 
twelve  (Sir  J.  Hooker). 

ty  -phad,  «.    [Lat.  typh(a) ;  Eng.  suff.  -o<f.] 

Bot.  (pi.) :  The  Typhacea?.    (Lindley.) 

typh'-I-a,  s.    [TYPHUS.] 

Pathol.:  Typhoid-fever  (q.  v.). 

tfph  -Ine,  s.    [Eng.  typh(us) ;  -inc.] 

Med.:  A  term  proposed  by  Dr.  William  Farr  for 
the  special  zymotic  principle  by  which  he  consid- 
ered typhus  fever  was  propagated. 

ty-phln  -I-a,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  typhus  (q.  v.).] 

Pathol. :  Relapsing  fever. 

*typh  -Is,  s.    [Gr.  typhos=  smoke.  ] 

ZoOl.  d-  Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Muricida?,with  nine 
species,  from  the  Mediterranean,  West  Africa,  Cape, 
India,  and  Western  America,  to  a  depth  of  fifty 
fathoms.  Shell  like  Murex,  but  with  tubular  spines 
between  tho  varices,  of  which  the  last  is  open,  and 
occupied  by  the  excurrent  canal.  Fossil  species, 
eight,  from  the  Eocene  onward. 

tfph-llch  -thys,  s.  [Greek  typhlos=blind,  and 
ichthys=a  fish.] 

Ichthy. :  A  name  given  to  those  individuals  of  the 
genus  Amblyopsis  (q.  v.),  in  which  the  ventral  fins 
are  absent. 


late,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     w6,    wgt,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p8t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh6,     sin;     mute,     cub,     ctire,    unite,     cur,    rfcle.     full;     try,     Syrian,     m,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw! 


typhlina 


typh-li  -na,  s.    k__ 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Typhlopidae,  with  one  species, 
Typhlina  lineat a,  from  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Fenang. 
Snout  covered  with  large  shields;  lower  jaw  with- 
out teeth. 

typh-li  -ne.  s.  [(Jr.  typhlines  opWs=a  kind  of 
snake,  resembling  the  blindworm.]  many  cases,  rroni  tuo  w?ui.u  IA*  ni^  m^xi*.. ««., 

ZoOl.  •  \  genus  of  Typhlopidee,  with  one  species,    rasn  usually  appears.    It  is  very  slight,  and,  unless 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  care  is  taken,  may  be  entirely  overlooked.     I  he 
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to  have  the  milk  scalded,  as  the  prevalence  of 
typhoid  in  London  in  1«3  was  clearly  traced 
to  the  contamination  of  the  milk  by  the  excreta  of 
a  man  who  had  died  of  typhoid  on  a  milk-farm. 
The  period  of  incubation  usually  extends  over  two 


tfph-H  -tis,  s.  [Gr.  to  rj/pM(o»)  =  the  cfficum; 
sntf.  -ifw.] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  ceecuni.  with  pain 
and  tenderness  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  constipa- 
tion, sometimes  going  on  to  perforation,  producing 
perityphlitis. 

typh  16-niis,  s.  [Gr.  (jrpMos=blind,  and  oreos= 
a  sea-fish  mentioned  by  Aristotle.] 

Ichthy.-  Agenusof  Ophidiidg).  Head  large,  com- 
pressed, most  of  the  bones  cartilaginous ;  eye  not 
visible  externally;  scales  thin,  small,  deciduous; 
villiform  teeth  in  jaws,  on  V9mer  and  palatine 
bones.  A  deep-sea  fish,  of  which  only  two  speci- 
mens are  known,  from  a  depth  of  more  than  <!,UUU 
fathoms  in  the  Western  Pacific. 

"typh-loph-thal -mes,,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Gr.  tuphlos  =  blind,  and  opMft«(mos=the  eye.] 

ZoOl  •  An  old  group  of  Scincidse,  with  two  genera, 
Dibamus  and  Typhline  (q.  v.).  They  are  now  more 
generally  ranged  under  lyphlopidas  (q.  v.). 

typh-lop  -I-dffl,  *typh-lops  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  typhlops;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zoology:  Wind  Burrowing  Snakes;  a  family  of 
Innocuous  Snakes,  in  some  classifications  elevated 
to  a  sub-order,  with  two  groups,  Catodontes  ( having 
teeth  only  in  the  lower  jaw)  and  fcpanodontes  (with 
teeth  only  in  the  upper  jaw).  There  are  four  gen- 
era, with  seventy  species,  distributed  in  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  regions.  Body  long,  cylindrical, 
vermiform,  and  rigid;  vestiges  of  hind-limbs  pres- 
ent in  the  shape  of  rod-like  bones ;  eyes  present,  but 
small,  and  covered  by  the  more  or  less  transparent 
ocular  and  preocular  shields;  scales  smooth,  imbri- 
cated alike  on  back  and  belly.  This  family  contains 
forms  which  are  most  remote  from  the  truoOphidian 
type,  and  which,  in  older  classifications,  formed  the 
group  Typhlophthalmes  (q.  v.).  They  live  under 
ground,  their  rigid  body  and  short  curved  tail  being 
adapted  for  burrowing.  After  rain  they  occasion- 
ally appear  above  ground,  and  then  they  are  very 
agile  in  their  serpentine  movements.  The  eye, 
which  is  scarcely  visible  in  many  species,  can  give 
to  them  only  a  vague  and  indistinct  perception  of 
light.  They  are  oviparous,  and  feed  on  worms  and 
small  insects.  The  tongue  is  forked,  and,  as  in 
other  snakes,  frequently  exserted. 

typh'-l8ps,  s.    [Gr.  tj/pWos=blind,  and  op«=the 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  Typhlopidee  (q.  v.), 
with  over  sixty  species,  having  approximately  the 
range  of  the  family.  Body  long,  slender,  and 
cylindrical ;  head  depressed,  rounded ;  tall  short, 
rounded  at  the  extremity,  and  armed  with  a  spine ; 
scales  small. 

typh-l6-SCln -CUS,  s.  [Gr.  fypM<w=blind,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  icincus  (a.  v.).J 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Acontiadre,  with  one  species 
from  Ternate.  It  is  closely  akin  to  Acontia  (q.  v.). 

ty  phold,  a.  [Gr.  <!/phos=smoke,  cloud,  stupor, 
arising  from  fever;  eido«=resemblance.]  [TYPHUS.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  typhus  (q.  v.). 

IT  Often  used  substantively=Typhoid-fever  (q.v.). 

typhoid-fever, «. 

Pathology :  A  kind  of  continued  fever  which  is 
known  by  many  names.  It  was  called  "  typhoid 
and"  abdominal  typhus"  from  its  supposed  re- 
semblance to  typhus  or  jail  fever.  It  is  often 
known  as  "low  fever "  and  " slow  fever,  from  its 
duration;  and  as  "autumnal"  or  "fall  fever, 
from  the  time  of  the  year  at  which  it  is  most  prev- 
alent. The  term  "enteric  fever  "was  applied  to 
it  from  the  fact  that  the  intestines  are  always 
attacked  in  this  disorder;  but  "gastric  fever  is 
a  misnomer,  for  there  is  never  any  organic  disease 
of  the  stomach.  Typhoid-fever  results  from  the 
introduction  of  a  specific  poison  into  the  system, 
and  is  said  co  be  due  to  the  development  of  a 
specific  bacillus.  It  is  not  contagious,  and  the 
poison  appears  to  be  communicable  only  from  the 
discharges.  The  diffusion  of  the  disease  is  gen- 
erally due  to  the  excrement  of  some  patient  finding 
its  way  into  the  drains,  and  thence  into  wells,  or 
into  streams  or  rivers,  the  water  of  which  is  used 
for  drinking  purposes.  Hence  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  the  excreta  of  patients  suffering 
from  typhoid  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected, 
and,  if  possible,  buried  at  some  distance  from  any 
dwelling-house ;  but  as  in  large  towns  this  latter  pre- 
caution is  impossible,  disinfectants  mutt  bo  liber- 
ally used.  In  places  where  the  supply  of  water  is 
from  wells,  all  drinking  water  should  be  boiled, 
and  it  is  a  wise  precaution  during  an  epidemic 


typocosmy 

range  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days.  The 
earliest  symptoms  are  heaviness  and  llsuessness, 
with  a  confusion  of  ideas,  which  afterward  devel*  ij  -^ 
into  delirium  ;  an  eruption  of  round,  dark,  reddisli- 

ineiioruiuoiiiiuuunliuuu=,..au,  ^.,—  - -    brown  spots  then  makes  its  appearance    the  tem- 

w'eks,  being  preceded  by  loss  of  appetite,  languor,  perature  is  high,  the  pulse  very  rapid,  and  the 
hi-idache  dizziness,  and  bleeding  from  the  nose  in  patient  suffers  from  extreme  weakness.  The  eon- 
many  oases.  From  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  day  the  ditiou  of  the  bowels  varies  m  different  patients, 

*•  • ..i.-_u*   «.,j    ,,,,i™£,  -for  there  may  bo  either  diarrhoea  or  constipation. 

The  duration  of  an  uncomplicated  case  of  typhus 
varies  from  twelve  to  twenty-one  days.  The  greatest 
danger  is  usually  during  the  second  week  of  the  ill- 
ness, death  seldom  ensuing  before  the  seventh  day. 
The  treatment  of  typhus  consists  in  placing  the 
patient  under  the  best  possible  hygienic  conditions, 
keeping  up  the  strength  with  beef-tea,  mutton- 
broth,  milk,  eggs,  arrowroot,  &c.,  and  in  alleviating 
the  most  prominent  and  distressing  symptoms,  such 
as  relieving  thirst,  by  the  free  administration  of 
cooling  drinks,  controlling  sleeplessness,  headache, 
and  delirium  by  small  doses  of  opium,  keeping  the 
bowels  open  by  mild  laxatives,  &c.  Stimulants 
should  not  be  given  to  children,  and  many  adults 
do  well  without  them,  but  alcohol  may  be  advan- 
tageously used  in  the  case  of  old  persons,  or  where 
the  patient  has  been  accustomed  to  the  free  use  of 
stimulants.  When  recovery  takes  place,  it  is  gen- 
erally very  rapid,  a  great  change  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  often  occurring  in  twenty-four 
or  forty-oignt  hours.  The  only  complication  at  all 
common  is  a  form  of  pneumonia. 


care    s    aen,  may     e  en  . 

spots  are  rose-colored,  about  the  sizoof  a  pin  s  head, 
disappearing  on  pressure,  but  reappearing  as  soon 
as  the  pressure  is  removed.  The  patient  suffers 
from  debility  and  diarrhoea,  and  there  is  dullness 
over  the  region  of  the  spleen,  which  is  enlarged. 
The  stools  are  of  a  pea-soup  color,  and  the  special 
Insion  observed  is  enlargement  of  and  deposit  in 
Foyer's  glands  and  the  minute  solitary  glands  of  the 
smaller,  and  sometimes  of  the  large  intestine. 
Sometimes  the  mental  condition  is  irritable,  with 
illusions  and  hallucinations,  and  patients  speak  in 
a  loud  voice  and  gesticulate  wildly.  In  the  third 
week  the  symptoms  continue  with  undiminished 
vigor,  and  sometimes  increase  in  intensity,  with 
stupor  to  such  a  degree  that  great  difficulty  is  expe- 
rienced in  rousing  the  patient.  In  favorable  cases, 
in  the  fourth  week  there  is  a  change  for  the  better; 
the  temperature  falls,  the  symptoms  are  alleviated, 
the  sleep  becomes  more  natural,  the  motions  firmer 
and  less  frequent,  and  the  appetite  slowly  returns. 
After  the  thirtieth  day,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  no 
more  spots  appear,  the  fever  is  at  an  end.  and  the 
~>atieut  passes  slowly  into  a  stage  of  convalescence, 
n  typhoid-fever  relapses  are  common,  and  danger- 


J.U  Ljpuoiu-iovor  leiapsw"  aicj    n^nniiv^ii,  uuv. 

ous  complications,  especially  of  the_  lungs,  may 
ensue.  It  the  ulceration  of  the  intestines  proceeds 
so  far  that  they  are  perforated,  death  almost  inva- 
riably follows,  and  in  all  cases  the  mortality  is  high. 
The  main  chance  of  recovery  depends  on  careful 
nursing,  under  the  direction  of  a  skilled  medical 
man.  The  chief  treatment  consists  in  reducing  the 
temperature,  usually  by  largo  doses  of  quinine.  The 
fever  produces  intense  thirst,  and  plenty  of  fluid 
should  be  given.  From  the  ulcerated  state  of  the 
bowels,  solid  food  must  be  strictly  avoided,  beef- 
tea,  mutton  broth,  arrowroot,  milk,  and  eggs  being 
the  best  forms  of  nourishment.  Stimulants  are 
rarely  needed  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  but 
may  be  used  with  advantage,  under  medical  direc- 
tion, if  the  heart's  action  is  weak  and  the  pulse 
intermittent.  [TYPHUS.] 

ty-ph6-ma'-nl-a,  s.  [Gr.  typhox  =  typhus,  and 
mama=madness.l 

Pathol.:  The  low  muttering  delirium  which 
accompanies  typhoid-fever. 

ty-pho  -nl-um,  s.  [Gr.  typhonios=ot  or  belong- 
ing to  Typhon,  fatuous.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Dracnncnleee,  closely  akin  to 
Arum,  but  witli  a  single  erect  ovule  in  the  ovary, 
and  a  more  sharply  pointed  spadix.  The  very  acrid 
roots  of  Typhonium  orixense,  a  native  of  Eastern 
Asia,  are  used  in  India  as  poultices. 

ty-phoon  ,  *ty  -phfin,  s.  [Chin.  ra»-/««ff=great 
wind.  The  spelling  has  been  influenced  by  com- 
parison with  Gr.  typhon=a  whirlwind.] 

Meteor. :  The  name  given  to  a  type  of  storm  com- 
mon on  the  coast  of  Tonquin  and  China  as  far  north 
as  Ningpo  and  the  southeast  coast  of  Japan. 
Typhoons  resemble  the  storms  of  Western  Europe 
in  their  general  characteristics,  but  they  are  often 
accompanied  by  a  high  wave,  which,  advancing 
inland,  causes  great  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty. Typhoons  occur  from  May  to  November,  but 
are  most  frequent  in  July,  August,  and  September. 
(See  extract!) 

"The  chief  points  of  difference  between  the  hurricanes 
and  typhoons  of  the  tropics  and  the  cyclones  of  higher 
latitudes  are  these:  Tropical  cyclones  are  of  smaller 
dimensions,  show  steeper  barometric  gradients  and  there- 
fore stronger  winds,  and  advance  at  a  slower  rate  over  the 
earth's  surface.  Another  point  of  difference  is  that  a 
large  number  of  the  hurricanes  of  the  West  Indies  and 
the  typhoons  of  Eastern  Asia  first  pursue  a  westerly  course, 
which  gradually  becomes  northwesterly,  and  on  arriving 
at  about  lat.  30'  they  recurve,  and  thereafter  pursue  a 
course  to  northeastward."— Eiici/e.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  ivi.  155. 

ty -phous,  «.  [TYPHUS.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  typnus  (q.v.). 

ty  -phus,  s.    [Gr.  typhus.]    [TYPHOID.] 


typhus-fever,  s.    [TYPHUS.] 

nyphus-icterodes, «. 

Pathol.:  Yellow-fever  (q.  v.). 

ttyp  -1C,  *typ  -Ick,  a.  [Greek  typikos= typical, 
from  typos=a.  type  (q.  v.) ;  Lat.  typicus;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
tipico;  Fr.  tipique.] 

1.  Typical,  figurative. 

"So  loudly  and  harmoniously,  together  with  Moses' 
typio  shades,  utter  those  words  of  the  Baptist's,  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world!" 
—Boyle:  Works,  ii.  278. 

2.  Embodying  the  characters  of  a  group. 

"Here's  Smith  already  swearing  at  my  feet 
That  I'm  the  topic  She." 

E.  B.  Browning:  Aurora  Leigh,  IX. 

typlc-fever,  s. 

Pathol.:  A  fever  which  conforms  to  a  particular 
type;  a  fever  which  is  regular  in  its  attacks  as 
opposed  to  one  which  is  erratic  in  its  course. 

typ'-lc-al,  a.    [Typic.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  (Gen.):  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  type;  having  the 
nature  of  a  type. 

"Mathematical  knowledge  was  at  that  time  not  merely 
the  typical  example  of  deductive  reasoning." — Leslie  Ste- 
phen.: English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1876),  i.  28. 

2.  Spec.:  Typifying,  figurative,  emblematic,  pre- 
figuring. 

"  Indeed,  the  Mosaic  law  was  intended  for  a  single  peo- 
ple only,  who  were  to  be  shut  in,  as  it  were,  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  by  it  fence  of  legal  rites  and  typical  cere- 
monies."— Atterbnru:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  4. 

II.  Nat.  Science:  Embodying  the  characters  of  a 
group ;  as,  a  typical  family,  genus,  or  species. 

tjfp'-lc-al-ljf,  aav'  [English  typical;  -ly.~\  In  a 
typical  manner ;  by  way  of  image,  type,  or  symbol. 

"[Christ]  still  is  figured,  there  more  obscurely,  here 
more  clearly,  but  yet  still  more  typically,  or  in  figure. " — 
Bp.  Taylor:  Digs,  from  Popery,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  ii.,  §  8. 

typ  -Ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  typical;  -neas.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  typical. 

ty'p-I-fl-ca  -tion,  subst.  [Eng.  typify;  -cation.] 
The  act  of  typifying. 


tjp-l-fi-er, 

vpifies. 


typ 


Pathol.:  Typhus-fever;  a  contagious  fever,  which 
occurs  mainly  in  temperate  and  cold  climates,  and 


[English  typify ;  -er.~\    One  who 

"A  modern  typifler,  who  deals  only  in  similitudes  and 
correspondences." — Warburton:   Works,  xi.  403. 

tjfp  -I-fy,  v.  t.    [Eng.  type;  -/i/.] 
1.  To  represent  by  an  image,  emblem,  model,  or 
resemblance. 

•oat  that  was 


"Our  Saviour,  who  was  typified  by  _the  goa 
slain." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

occurs  inuiuij'  iu  Lejiii^iaic  auu  *,,.*«  ~..u...* — ,  *. —         ,,    m     pTtemolifv    to  tvne 
often   rages  as  an  epidemic.    It  is  also  known  as        *  i{ 
"•.Dotted""   epidemic."   or    "contagious"    fever,        "That  fact  expresses,  prefigures  or  typifies  another  fact 

"Vuu        i "'_,. T -"iiJ.i  .. " •  •„„„!  "»„„„,.      of  a  higher  and  more  important  nature."—  Waterland: 

Works,  vi.  8. 

ty  -po,  subst.  [See  def.]  A  contraction  of  typog- 
rapher (q.  v.) ;  a  compositor. 

*ty'-p6-cos.-my\  *ty-po-cos-mie,  s.  [Gr.  typos 
=  type,  and  fcosmos=tbe  world.]  A  representation 
or  description  of  the  world. 

"Stfme  books  of  typocosmy  are  nothing  but  a  mass  of 
words  of  all  arts,  to  give  men  countenance." — Bacon: 
Advancement  of  Learning,  bk.  ii. 


sported,          DpiuouuUj      '  ««j««iB***"ra        lu.^i, 

and  was  formerly  called  "  camp  "  or  "  gaol"  fever, 
from  its  prevalence  in  camps  and  prisons.  It  is 
most  prevalent  among  females  and  young  people, 
but  the  highest  rate  of  mortality  from  the  disease 
occurs  among  adult  males.  The  contagion  is 
communicated  through  the  air,  and  probably  pro- 
ceeds from  the  breath,  which  has  a  peculiar  foul 
smell.  It  is  not  communicated  from  the  clothes  or 
excreta,  and  consequently,  by  properly  isolating 
the  patient,  the  spread  of  the  fever  may  be  pre- 
vented. The  period  of  incubation  is  supposed  to 


bffll     boy-     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     5hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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typographer 
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tyrant 


ty-pog  -ra-pher,  s.  [Eng.  typograph(y) ;  -er.] 
A  printer. 

""there  is  a  very  ancient  edition  of  this  work  [Justin- 
ian's Institutes],  without  date,  place,  or  lypitorapher." — 
n'urton:  Hist.  English  rottrti :  Addition*,  p.  189. 

ty-p6-graph  -Ic,  ty-p&-graph  -Ic-al,  o.  [Eng. 
typograph(y) ;  -ic,  -ical.  ] 

*1.  Emblematic,  figurative,  typical. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  typography,  or  the 
art  of  printing. 

"Theoperation  of  that  providential  discovery,  the  typo- 
graphical art." — Knox:  Winter  Evenings,  even.  33. 

typographic-beetle,  s. 

Entom.:  Tumicu*  typographies.    [ToMiccs.] 

typographical  union,  .-•. 

Printing:  A  society  of  compositors  banded  to- 
gether for  mutual  protection,  for  the  regulation  of 
wages,  fixing  the  number  of  apprentices  allowed  to 
each  establishment,  the  length  of  time  each  appren- 
tice must  serve  in  order  to  become  a  master  work- 
man, and  for  extending  general  aid  to  the  members 
of  such  association. 

IT  With  the  extension  of  the  printing  business  in 
this  country,  and  especially  with  the  development  of 
newspapers,  there  arose  a  necessity  for  mutual  pro- 
tective associations  among  compositors  and  other 
cognate  trades  connected  with  the  art  of  printing. 
These  associations  were  at  first  local  in  their  juris- 
diction. But  the  migratory  habits  of  journeyman 
printers  suggested  the  necessity  for  an  organization 
that  would  secure  for  these  nomads  the  comity  and 
extension  of  favor  and  protection  which  the  mem- 
bers of  a  common  craft  should  always  receive  from 
each  other.  From  this  necessity  arose  the  Interna- 
tional Union,  which  is  composed  of  delegates  from 
subordinate  unions  in  this  country  and  Canada. 
While  the  International  Union  is  the  supreme  body, 
the  management  of  the  internal  affairs  of  each 
union  is  left  almost  entirely  to  the  subordinate 
divisions.  Thus  each  local  union  may  regulate  the 
number  of  apprentices,  the  scale  of  wages  for  com- 
position, time-work,  &c.  Whenever  a  member  of 
one  local  union  comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
another  local  body,  he  at  once  is  subject  to  the  by- 
laws of  the  latter.  Traveling  cards  are  granted  to 
members,  but  these  cards  must  be  deposited  with 
the  local  union  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  its 
holder  proposes  to  remain  for  a  given  length  of 
time,  and  dues  must  be  paid  into  thelocalunion  with 
which  the  card  is  deposited.  There  are  numerous 
local  unions  in  this  country,  thatof  New  York  city 
being  the  largest,  having  a  membership  of  several 
thousand — followed  by  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Bos- 
ton, St.  Louis,  and  other  large  cities  of  the  country. 
The  International  Union  meets  once  every  year,  at 
different  places  in  this  country  or  Canada,  while 
the  local  unions  usually  hold  a  meeting  each  month 
to  transact  regular  business. 

ty-p6-graph  -Ic-al-1? ,  adv.  [Eng.  typograph- 
ical; -ly.] 

*1.  By  means  of  a  type  or  emblem ;  typically, 
emblematically. 

2.  By  means  of  types;  after  the  manner  of  a 
printer. 

ty-pog -raphjf.s.  [Greek  typo8=a  type,  and 
grapho=to  write;  Fr.  typographic.] 

*1.  Typical,  figurative,  or  emblematical  repre- 
sentation. 

"Those  diminutive  and  pamphlet  treatises  daily  pub- 
lished amongst  us.  are  pieces  containing  rather  typog- 
raphy than  verity." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  V. 

2.  The  art  of  printing;  the  art  or  operation  of 
impressing  letters  and  words  on  paper  by  means  of 
types. 

"In  his  ignorant  exultation,  he  ordered  these  tracts  to 
be  printed  with  the  utmost  pomp  of  typography." — 3Iacau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*ty'-p6-llte,  K.  [Gr.  typos=&  mark,  and  lithos= 
a  stone.]  An  old  name  for  a  stone  or  fossil  which 
has  on  it  impressions  or  figures  resembling  plants 
or  animals. 

*ty-POl'-6  gy\  aubst.  [Greek  typos=&  type;  suff. 
-ologyT] 

1.  A  discourse  on  types,  especially  those  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  types.    A  department  of  theol- 
ogy which  investigates  Scripture  types,  and  the 
principles  applicable  to  their  interpretation.     It 
starts  from  the  position  that  the  leading  truths  o_f 
revealed  religion  were  the  same  under  the  Patri- 
archal, the  Jewish,  and  the  Christian    dispensa- 
tions.   These  truths  were,  however,  revealed  to  the 
earlier   worshipers   more  or  less  obscurely,  being 
expressed  by  symbols,  instead  of  stated  directly  in 
words.  Each  type  employed  had  a  twofold  meaning 
and  purpose—it  was  a  symbol  of  some  religious 
truth  and  predictive  of  the  antitype,  Christ.    [SAC- 
BIFICE,  II.  4.] 

tty-p&-ther  -I-Sin,  ».  [Greek  typos=a  type,  and 
therion=a  wild  beast.] 

Palceont. :  Another  name  for  the  genus  Mesothe- 
rium  (q.  v.). 


ty  pSth -e-t88,  ty-po  the -taa,  s.    [Gr.  t>jpns=&  tjf-ran  -nl-dss,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Latin  tyrann(us); 

type,  and  theK$  =  a  giver  or  setter,  from  tithenai=to  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.\ 

sot  or  place.]  Ornith.:  Tyrant-birds,  Tyrant  Shrikes;  a  family 

Typographical:  The  name  given  to  a  trade  guild  of  Passerine  Birds,  formerly  made  a  sub-family  of 


early  as  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century.    In  the  claws  short  and  sharp,    They  form  an  extensive 

year  1465,   according  to    Mcersman,  the  Emperor  and  characteristic  American  family,  ranging  over 

Frederick  III.  of  Germany  "permitted  printers  to  the  whole  continent,  from  Patagonia  to  the  arctic 

wear  gold  and  silver,  and  both  the  typographi  and  regions,    and    are   found    in    the   chief   American 

typothotie  were  honored  by  him  with  the  privilege  islands.  Fivesuh-familiesare reckoned:  Conophag- 

of  bearing  a  ooat-of-arms,  and  wearing  armor.    The  in«>,    T«eniopterina>.    Platyrhynchinip,    Elaineime, 


posed  the  name  for  a  society  of  employing  printers 


Ornithology : 

*1.  A  sub-family  of  Muscicapidae,  equivalent  to 


,  ».,u  IL.C :Uau.0  louuv,.^.    i.iMi  2.  The    typical    sub-family   of   Tyrannidw,  with 

^hMifsa^cimvwhidihal taken  ^Tenteen  "enera  and  eighty-nine  species,  ha^    - 

„  .jotliotw  is  a  «>ciet 5  »  men  has  taken  tne  range  of  the  family, 

a  stand  in  direct  opposition  to  the  domination  of  »t<i_._ 

trade  unionism,  and:  claims  as  its  cardinal  principle  .  tyr  -s 

"theright  to  regulate  one's  own  affairs,  without  let  -*n9-i     l 


^^^^^r^^Se^«S±g    them-od^n'Tyr'.'nnid.e'-ra' 

^3!«teS!™.HM---J!?WfOw     iThe^SafSSw^ 

nteen  genera  and  eighty-nine  species,  having 
range  of  the  family. 

'-^.n-nlig,  a.    [Mid.  Eng.  tyran=a  tyrant; 

_  Tyrannizing,  tyrannical. 

or  hindrance  from  outsiders."     It  has  local  and       *ty-ran'-nI-OuB-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  turannious;  -ly.] 
international  organization,  and  is  benevolent  and    Tyrannically, 
fraternal  in  some  of  its  aspects.  "«„„„„ 

*tyr'-an,  v.  t.    [TYKAN,  «.]    To  act  the  tyrant ;  to 
tyrannize  over. 

"What  glorie  or  what  guerdon  hast  them  found 
In  feeble  ladies  tj/ranning  so  sore?" 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  1. 
*tyr-an,  *tyr  -anne,  s.  &  a.   [O.  Fr.  tiran,  tirant, 

tyran,  tyrant  (Fr.  tyran),  from  Latin  tyrannum,          _,  _    , _„.    t _. 

accus.  of  tyrannus=a.  tyrant,  from  Gr.  tyrannos=a    tyran=&  tyrant;  -isA.]    Like  a  tyrant;  tyrannical. 


Manasses  then  his  wife  would  not  controule 
Tyranniously."  Hudson .-  Judith,  iv.  224. 

*tfr  -an-nise,  8.  [TYRANNIZE.]  Tyranny,  oppres- 
sion. 

"  So  that  there  be  no  tyrannise, 
Whereof  that  he  his  people  grene." 

Cower.-  C.  A.,  vili. 

*ty>  -an-nlsh,  «tyr-an-nlsshe,  adj.    [Mid.  Eng. 


lord,  an  absolute  monarch,  a  tyrant,  an  usurper: 
root  uncertain;  Sp.  tirano;  Port,  tyrano;  Ital. 
iircmno.]  [TYRANT.] 

A.  An  subet. :  A  tyrant. 

'•  Lordly  love  is  snch  a  tyranne  fell." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  October. 

B.  An  adj. :  Tyrannical  (q.  v.). 

"  He  is  the  tyran  pike,  our  hearts  the  fry." 

Donne:  Poems,  p.  40. 


"The  proude  tyranntsshe  Romeyne." 

Goiter:  C.  A.,  vii. 

tyT'-an-nlze,  r.  i.  &  t.  [French  tyranniser,  from 
Lat.  tyrannize,  from  Greek  tyranniia=to  take  the 
part  of  a  tyrant,  to  act  as  a  tyrant;  Sp.  tiranizar; 
Ital.  tirannizare.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  act  the  tyrant ;  to  exercise  tyran- 
nical, arbitrary,  or  despotic  power;  to  rule  with 
unjust tand  oppressive  severity;  to  act  arbitrarily, 


*tyran-queller,*tyranne-queller,8M68tan«t,-e.    despotically.Tmperiously,  or  with  unnecessary"se- 
A  tyrannicide.  verity. 


"Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  had   been  tyranne-quell- 
ers." — Udall:  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  129. 

*tyr'-an-g88,  subet.    [Mid.  Eng.  tyran=a  tyrant ; 
-ess.]    A  female  tyrant. 

"  A  terrible  little  tyranne.ss." 

Slansinger:  Renegade,  v.  3. 

ty-ran -nlc-al,  *ty-ran -nlc,  adj.   [Fr.  tyran- 
nique,  from  Lat.  tyrannicus;  Gr.  tyranniko8=per-    c 
taming   to    or    characteristic    of   a    tyrant;   Sp. 
tiranico;  Ital.  tirannico.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of   a  tyrant ; 
suiting  a  tyrant ;  despotic,  cruel,  arbitrary. 


"  My  poor  heart  knows  only  how  to  love, 
And,  finding  this,  you  tyrannize  the  more." 

Dryden:  Conquest  of  Granada,  Pt.  I.,  iv. 
*B.  Trans. :  To  overrule  by  tyrrany ;  to  tyrannize 
over;  to  oppress. 

tyT -an-nous,  adj.  [Mid.  Eng.  tyran=a  tyrant; 
«.  ]  Tyrannical,  arbitrary,  severe,  despotic, 
.el,  oppressive. 

"Th*  oppression  of  a  tyrannous  control 
Can  find  no  warrant  there." 


Coteper:  Task,  vi.  455. 

tyr  -an-nous-l?  ,    adv.     [Eng.  tyrannous;   -ly.] 

"  They  blame  Lewes  the  ii.  for  bringing  the  adminis-    In  a  tyrannous  manner  ;  tyrannically,  cruelly,  op- 
tratiou  royall  of  Fraunce,  from  the  lawful]  and  regulate    pressively  ;  like  a  tyrant. 

men?"'  S 
ment.   —  S 


o 

Commonwealth,  bk. 

ant  '  ar 


"TraPP«  «»  «mPl«  innocents,   and  shed  their  blode 
turannously."^foye:  Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  vii. 


-nfis,  «.    [Lat.  =a  tyrant  (q.  v.).] 
Ornithology:  The  .type-genus  of  TyrannineB,  with 


vH 
.,  ch.  vu. 

'  CTOe1' 

"[Tyrant]  by  the  antient  Greeks,  was  applied  to   all  .                                                     , 

kings,  as  well  the  jnst  and  merciful,  as  the  cruel,  and  eleven  species,  ranging  over  all  tropical  sub-regions 

whom  we  now  call  tyrannical."—  Potter:  Antiquities,  bk.  and  the  United  States  to  Canada.     Bill  with  long 

ii  ,  ch.  xii  bristles  at  base  ;  nostrils  small  and  rounded  •  wings 

ty-ran-nlc-al-ly-,  adv.    [Eng.  tyrannical;  -ly.]  sharply  pointed  ;  tail  slightly  forked  ;  tarsi  slender. 

In  a  tyrannical,  despotic,  cruel,  or  arbitrary  man-  t^r'-an-lly1,  *tir-an-nye,  *tyr-an-nle,  s.    [Fr. 

nerjlike  a  tyrant  ;  with  unjust  or  arbitrary  exercise  tyrannic,  from  Lat,  tyrannia,  from  Gr.  tyrannia= 

of  power.  sovereign  sway,  from  tyrannos=&  tyrant  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp. 

"  Brutus  being  chosen  Consul  of  Rome    .    .    .    chased  tirania;  Ital.  tirannia;  Port,  tyrannia.'} 


nut  of  thecityTarquinius  Superbus,  who  reigned  tyran- 
nically."—P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  744. 

t^-ran  -nlc-al-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  tyrannical; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tyrannical; 
tyrannical  disposition  or  practice. 

tty-ran-nl-9i  -dal,  adj.    [Eng.   tyrannicid(e)  ; 


*l.  Absolute  power  or  sovereignty. 
"He  died  in  the  same  day  on  which  Dionysius  assumed 
the  tyranny."— Donaldson:  Theater  of  the  Greeks,  p.  135. 

2.  Arbitrary  or  despotic  exercise  of  power;  cruel, 
arbitrary,  or  oppressive  government  or  discipline. 
"Every  wanton  and  causeless  restraint  of  the  will  of 


-al.}    Pertaining  or  relating  to  tyrannicide,  or  to    the  subject,  whether  practiced  by  a  monarch,  a  nobility, 


one  who  kills  a  tyrant. 

"Its  blossom  sheathed  the  sheer  tyrannicidal  sword." 
A..  C.  Swinburne:  Athens. 

ty-ran  -nl-9ide,  s.  [Lat.  tyrannicidium  =  the 
killing-  of  a  tyrant ;  tyrannicida=one  who  kills  a 
tyrant,  from  tyrannu8=&  tyrant,  and  caedo  (in 
compos.  -cido)=  to  kill;  FT. tyrannicide.} 

1.  The  act  of  killing  a  tyrant. 

"Tyrannicide,  or  the  assassination  of  usurpers  and  op- 
pressive princes,  was  highly  extolled  in  ancient  times.*' — 
Hume:  Principles  of  Morals,  §2. 

2.  One  who  kills  a  tyrant. 


or  a  popular  assembly,  is  a  degree  of  tyranny."— BlacJc- 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  1. 

*3.  Severity,  rigor,  inclemency. 

"The  tyranny  o*  the  open  night's  too  rough 

For  nature  to  endure."—  Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii,  4. 
*4.  Cruelty,  harshness,  severity. 

"The  tyranny  of  her  sorrows 
Takes  all  livelihood  from  her  cheeks." 

Shakesp..  All's  Well,  i.  1. 

tyr'-ant,  *tir-ant,  *tir-aunt,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tiran, 
tirantt  tyran,  tyrant  (with  excrescent  £),  from  Lat. 
tyrannum^  accus.  of  tyrannus,  from  Gr.  tyrannoe,  a 

i    a i. i    i c i_?i t _i _.  "rt     f~,      ™A^ 


The    adulatory  verses    made  in  commemoration  of    word  first  used   by  Archllochus,  about  B.  C.   700. 
these  illustrious  tyrannicides."—  Cumberland:  Observer,    For  the  excrescent  t,  cf.  peasant,  pheasant,  &c.l 

No.  49.  [TVBAN,«.J 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w8t,     here,     camel,    hir,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    str,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     wh8,     s6n;     mftte,     ciib,     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rale,     full;     try      Syrian,      x,     te  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


tyrant -bird 
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1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Orig.,  one  who  usurped  the  chief  power  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  people,  or  at  the  expense  of 
the  existing  government ;  a  usurper ;  an  absolnte 
ruler.  Such  a  rulor  was  not  necessarily  oppressive 
or  arbitrary.  (For  the  change  in  meaning  cf. 
despot.) 

"\tyrant  they  name  him,  who  by  force  commeth  to 
the  monarchy  against  the  will  of  the  people."—  Smith: 
Commonwealth,  bk.  1.,  ch.  Til. 

2.  A  monarch  or  other  ruler,  who  uses  his  power    —  ~ — _.-0- r-T— «,.--     -j  r-- 

to  oppress  those  under  him;  an  arbitrary  or  des-    verdigris-green,  sometimes  inclining  to  blue ;  trans- 

-J  •--— •     lucent  to  sub-translucent;  sectile.    Composition: 


Tf -ro-11-enne ' ,  s.   [  Fr.] 

Music :  A  song  accompanied  with  dancing ;  a 
popular  Tyrolose  song  or  melody,  especially  our  in 
which  rapid  alternation  iu  melodic  progressions  of 
the  natural  and  falsetto  voice  is  introduced. 

tjf-ro'-llte,  ».  (After  Tyrol.  Austria,  where  first 
found ;  suff .  -He  (Min.) ;  Ger.  tirolit,  kupferlchatun,] 

Min.:  An   orthorhombic    mineral    occurring^  in 


potic  ruler:  one  who  imposes  burdens  and  hard- 
ships on  those  under  his  control  without  the 
authority  of  law  or  the  necessities  of  government ; 
a  cruel  lord  or  master ;  an  oppressor,  a  despot. 

II.  Ornith. :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Tyran- 
nidee  (q.  v.). 

"The  land  birds  comprise  a  dove,  a  tyrant,  and  a  green- 
let."—  Athenaeum,  Nov.  26,  1887,  p.  717. 

H  Thirty  Tyrants:  [TniETY.] 

tyrant-bird,  tyrant-shrike,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the 
Tyrannidse  (q.  v.) ;  often  restricted  to  the  genus 
Tyrannus  (q.  v.),  but,  when  used  with  the  definite 
article,  confined  to  Tyrannut  intrepidus.  [KiNG- 
BIBD.I  The  popular  name  has  reference  to  the 
resemblance  of  the  Tyrannidse  to  the  true  Shrikes 
in  outward  appearance  and  general  habits,  and  to 
their  fierce  and  bold  disposition,  especially,  during 
the  breeding  season,  when  the  males,  in  their 
excessive  care  for  their  mates,  attack  without 
discrimination  any  intruder  that  ventures  near 
their  nests. 

tyrant-shrike,  s.    [TYEAST-BIED.] 

*tyr'-ant,  v.  i.  [TYEANT,  s.]  To  act  or  play  the 
tyrant;  to  tyrannize. 

"This  encouraged  the  Irish  grandees  (their  O'e  and 
Mao's)  to  rent  and  tyrant  it  in  their  respective  seigneu- 
ries." — Fuller;  Worthies;  Buckinghamshire. 

t*re  (1),  subst.  [Native  name.]  A  preparation  of 
milk  and  rice  used  by  the  East  Indians. 

»tyre(2),8.    [TIBE  (3) , «.] 

•tyre,  «.  t.    [TIBE  (1),  «.] 

ty-ree  -ite,  subst.  [After  the  Island  of  Tyree  or 
Tyrie,  Scotland,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).} 

Min.:  A  powder  obtained  from  the  pink  marble 
of  Tyree,  Scotland.  It  was  found  by  Heddle  to  be 
composed  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  38'22;  alumina, 
8'23;  protoxide  of  iron,3'16;  protoxide  of  manga- 
nese, 0-39;  magnesia,  29-94;  lime,  2'21 ;  water,  12-47 ; 
phosphoric  acid,  4-71 ;  silica,  1-02=100-35.  As  pointed 
out  by  E.  S.  Dana,  no  name  should  have  been  given 
to  such  a  mixture. 

T?r -I-an,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  Tyrius,] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  ancient  Tyre. 

2.  Being  of  a  purple  color. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Tyre. 
"Tyrian-cynosure,  s. 

Astron. :  Ursa  Minor. 

"And  thou  shalt  be  our  star  of  Arcady, 

Or  Tyrian  cynosure."  Milton:  Comus,  848. 

Tyrian-purple,  s.  A  celebrated  purple  dye  for- 
merly prepared  at  Tyre  from  shell-fish.  [MtJEEX, 
PUBPUBA.J 

tfr-lte,  8.  [After  the  Norwegian  God  of  War, 
Tyr;  suff.  -ite  (Jtftn.).] 

M  in. ;  A  mineral  occurring  in  pyramidal  crystals, 
embedded  in  orthoclase,  but  implanted  on  black 
mica,  at  localities  near  Hampemyr,  Arendal,  Nor- 
way. Hardness,  6'5;  specific  gravity  5'13-5'56. 
Composition :  Essentially  a  columbato  of  yttrium, 
cerium,  and  iron.  Is  referred  by  most  mineralogists 
to  Fergusonite  (q.  v.). 

tyr  -6,  s.  [Prop,  tiro,  from  Lat.  tiro=a  recruit, 
a  novice,  a  tiro;  root  doubtful.]  A  beginner  in 
learning ;  one  who  is  engaged  in  learning,  or  who 
has  only  mastered  the  rudiments  of  any  branch  of 
knowledge ;  a  novice. 

"There  stands  a  structure  on  a  rising  hill, 
Where  tyros  take  their  freedom  out  to  kill." 

Garth;  Dispensary. 

*tyr-6-9ln -I-um,  *tyr  -ft-gin-y',  s.  [Lat.  tiro- 
cini«m=the  state  of  a  tyro,  from  Lat.  tiro=a  tyro.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  a  tyro,  beginner,  or 
novice;  novitiate,  apprenticeship.  [TiBOCiNitm.] 

tyr-6-glf  ph  -us,  subst.  [Gr.  fyros=cheese,  and 
glypho= to  noilow.  ] 

Zooi..'  A  genus  of  Acaridee,  separated  from  the 
original  genus  Acarus  (q.v.),  to  include  the  Cheese- 
mites.  [CHEESE-MITE.] 

Tyr'-&-le§ep,  a.  &8.    [Seedef.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Tyrol ; 
as,  a  Tyrolese  air. 

B.  ^4s  subst.  (sing,  or  pi.) :  A  native  of  the  Tyrol ; 
the  people  of  the  Tyrol. 


Arsenic  acid,  29"2 ;  protoxide  of  copper,  50'3 ;  water, 
20-5=100,  with  theresulting  formula,  5CuO.H;iAsO(+ 


is  probably  pi 

ent,  and  not  as  an  impurity.    If  this  view  be  sus- 
tained, the  formula  will  need  modification. 

*tyr'-6ne,  subst.  [Lat.  tironem,  accus.  of  tiro=& 
tyro  (q.  v.).J  A  tyro. 

*tyr'-6n-Is,m,  s.  [Eng.  tyron(e);  -ism.]  Thestate 
of  being  a  tyro. 

tyr  -6-slne,  s.    [Gr.  fyros=cheese ;  -ine  (Chem.).] 

1.  Chem.:    CgHnNO^.    A  crystalline' nitrogenous 
body  discovered  by  Liebig,  obtained  by  decompos- 
ing albuminous  substances,  such  as  casein,  &c.,  by 
caustic  potash.    It  forms  stellate  groups  of  long 
slender  needles,  having  a  silky  luster,  soluble  in 
boiling  water  and  iu  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 

2.  Pathol. :  Tyrosine  is  often  found  in  the  urine 
during  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver. 

Ty  -s6n,  s.  [Dr.  Edward  Tyson  (1649-1708),  F.R.S., 
an  able  comparative  anatomist,  discoverer  of  the 
glands.]  (See  compound.) 

Tyson's  glands,  s.pl. 

Anatomy :  Numerous  sebaceous  glands  round  the 
cervex  penis  and  corona  glandis.  Called  also  Gland- 
ule odoriferce.  (Quain.) 

ty  -s&n-lte,  subst.  [After  S.  T.  Tyson ;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  forming  the  central  portion  of 
certain  hexagonal  crystals,  the  exterior  of  which 
consists  almost  entirely  of  bastnftsite  (the  hamar- 
tite  of  NordenskiOld) ,  which  has  been  derived  by 
alteration  from  tysonite.  Hardness,  4'5-5;  spe- 
cific gravity,  6-12-6-14;  luster  somewhat  resinous; 
color  pale  wax-yellow ;  streak,  nearly  white.  Analy- 
ses yielded,  cerium,  40*19 ;  lanthanum  and  didy- 
mium,  30-37;  fluorine,  29'44=100,  which  corresponds 
to  the  formula,  (Ce,  La,  Di)2F6.  Occurs  in  felspar 
at  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado. 

*tythe,  s.    [TITHE.] 

*ty»h'-Ing,  s.    [TITHING.] 

tzar,  8.    [CzAE.] 

tzar-i  -na,  tzar-It  -za,  s.    [CZABINA.] 

tzSt  -ze,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Music:  An  Abyssinian  instrument  of  the  guitar 
kind,  formed  of  a  long  carved  neck  attached  to  a 
gourd.  It  has  frets  and  one  string  usually  made  of 
the  tough  fiber  of  a  palm-tree. 


THE  twenty-first  letter  and  the 
fifth  vowel  of  the  English  al- 
phabet. It  is  one  of  the  three 
primitive  vowels,  from  which 
the  various  vowels  sounds  in 
the  Aryan  languages  have 
been  developed.  Its  true  pri- 
mary sound  was  that  which  it 
still  retains  in  most  of  the 
European  languages  —  viz,, 
that  of  oo  iu  cool,  tool,  wood 
&c.,  corresponding  to  the 

French  ou,  as  in  cour,  tour,  &c.,  the  sound  being 
sometimes  short  (marked  in  this  book  u)  and  some- 
times long  (marked  u).  The  Anglo  Saxon  long  u 
(marked  with  an  accent)  has  commonly  become  m 
modern  English  the  diphthong  ou  or  ow,  as  A.S. 
rA»=thou,  nil  =  now,  »mWi=mouth,  &c.  After  r, 
and  after  the  sounds  sh  and  zft,  u  has  generally 
retained  its  old  long  sound,  as  in  rule,  truth,  &c. 
In  A.  S.  r«m=room,  6r«can=brook  (v.)  the  original 
long  sound  is  retained,  though  the  form  is  altered. 
The  old  short  sound  of  u  is  still'  retained  in  bull, 
full,  pull,  put,  &c.,  but  as  a  rule  this  sound  became 
changed  (probably  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century)  to  the  sound  hoard  incut,  tun,  fun, 
&c.,  (marked  ii),  a  sound  then  new  to  English, 


not  being  mentioned  by   any  writer   before  1653. 

This  sound,  which  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 

unaccented  French  e,  is  characteristic  of  English, 

and  is  often  given  to  the  vowels  a.e,  whenunac-    ui-  uuimimm  *ji  ucm»  iu  a  MJ< 

cented,  as  is  cavalry,  camel,  &c.    It  is  also  given  to    Schoolmen,  Ubiety  might  be : 


ubiety 

the  vowel  o,  even  when  accented,    as  in    money, 
come,  honey,  among,  Ate.    A  modified  form  of  it 
often  occurs  before  r,  as  in  bur,  cur,  fur,&c.,  and 
sometimes    before  rr,     as     in    knurr,     purr,    &c. 
(marked  u) .    This  sound  is  sometimes  given  to  a,  i, 
o,  and  y  before  r,  as  auricular,  her,  fir,  work,  mar- 
tyr.   In  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  arose 
the  practice  of  using  gu  to  represent  a  hard  g  be- 
fore an  e,  as  in  guess,  a  French  practice,   borrowed 
fromgu,-  and  to  this,  and  the  wish  to  indicate  a 
long  vowel  by  a  final  e,  must  be  attributed  plague, 
vague,  fatigue,  rogue,  &c.    The  final  -gue  docs  not, 
however,  always  indicate  a   preceding  long  vowel ; 
cf.  epilogue, synagogue,  tongue,  &c.  The  use  of  u  for 
w  in  persuade,  &c.,  is  modern,  also   imitated  from 
its  use  in  qu.    The  long  sound  of  u,  as  in  mute, 
duke,  confuse,  &c.  (marked  ft),  and  modified  by  r, 
as  in  cure,  pure  (marked  U) ,  is  not  a  simple  vowel, 
an  i  sound  being  more  or  less  distinctly  introduced 
before  it,  or  fused  with  it.  The  corresponding  short 
sound  is  heard  iu  unit,  unity,  &c.  (marked  u).    In 
some  dialects  in  this  country,  this  sound   is  also 
sometimes  given  to  u  after  r.    Duke  is  sometimes 
vulgarly  pronounced  with  the  same  sound,  as  dook. 
The  original  sound  of  short  u  is  now  only  retained 
in  bury,  burial,  busy,  and  business.    The  long  sound 
of  w  as  in  mute,  is  also  represented  by  other  combi- 
nations, as  by  -ue,  in  due,  sue,  &c. ;  by  ew,  in  dew, 
flew,  &c. ;  and  by  ui  in  suit.     "  Ve  [is]  used  in  later 
spelling  as  a  final  «,  owing  to  arule  made  by  noone 
knows  whom,  no  one  knows  why,  and  no  one  knows 
when,  that  no  English  word  can  end  in  u.       (Ellis: 
Early  English  Pronunciation,  ch.  vi.,  §l,p.  579.)  In 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  «e=Frencn 
eu.     Vi  has  several  sounds :  (l)  =  u,  as  in  suit,  fruit, 
&c. ;  (2)=t,  as  in  build, guild;   (3)  f,  as  in  guide;  (4) 
t,  as  In  mosquito;  (5)  wi,  as  in  anguish,  languid. 
In  buoy,  buy,  buyer,  buying,  Ac.,  the  u  is  silent,  as 
also  in  plaguy.     (For  qu,  see  under  Q.)    In  the  best 
period  of  Roman  literature   the  u  sound  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  character  v,  a  character  which  did 
not  exist  in  the  Anglo-Saxon   alphabet,  its  sound, 
when  it  occurred  between  two  vowels,  being  repre- 
sented by/,  or  occasionally  by  u.    In  later  times  u 
and  v  stood  indifferently  for  either  sound,  the  capi- 
tal being  generally  written  V.    In  this  respect  V 
and  Kstand  to  each  other  as  /  and  J.    In  almost  all 
English  dictionaries,  up  to  a  comparatively  recent 
date, words  beginning  with  (7and  Fwore  combined. 
In  printing,  where  the  sheets  are  marked  by  the 
letters  A,  B,  c,  &c.  (standing  for  1,  2,  3,  &c.),the 
signs  J,  v,  and  w,  are  ignored,  so  that,  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  only  twenty- 
three.    In  respect  to  its  order  in  the  alphabet,  its 
form,  and  its  history  in  general,  U  corresppndswith 
the  Greek  upsilon.     Greek  words  containing  the 
diphthong  ou,  when  Latinized,  were  spelled  with  a 
u ;  while  Greek  words  with  u,  when  Latinized,  were 
spelled  with  y. 

I.  U  at  an  initial  is  used  for  United,  as  in  U.  S. 
United  States ;  U.  S.  A.  United  States  of  America; 
U.  K.=the  United  Kingdom :  U.  P.  United  Presby- 
terian (Scotch);  U. C. or  A.U.C. in  dates  belonging 
to  Roman  history  is  a  contraction  for  Ah  urbe  con- 
d»to=from  the  building  of  the  city  (of  Eome),  as 
U.  C.  400=in  the  year  of  Rome  400. 

II.  U  as  a  symbol  is  used,  in  chemistry,  for  uran- 
ium. 

u-a-ka  -ri,  s.  [South  American  Indian  name  of 
the  animal.] 

ZoOl. :  The  Scarlet-faced  SakL    [SAKI.] 

*U'-ar-an,u'-ran,  s.  [Arab.  o\jara«=the  monitor 
of  the  Nile.] 

ZoOl. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  varanus  (q.v). 

Ob'-bS-nite,  s.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  The  followers  of  Ubbo  Phil- 
lips, who  formed  a  moderate  class  among  the  Ana- 
baptists of  the  sixteenth  century.  Their  founder 
eventually  entered  the  Reformed  Church,  and  died 
in  that  communion  in  1568. 

*u'-ber-OUS,  a.  [O.  Ff.  ubereux,  from  Low  Lat. 
ubertus,  ubertosus,  from  Lat.  uber  =  fruitful.]  Yield- 
ing largely  or  copiously  ;  fruitful,  prolific,  product- 
ive. 

"  Sion,  the  mother  of  us  all,  is  barren,  and  her  uberons 
breasts  are  dry. "—Qnarles:  Judgment  and  Mercy  of  Sion. 

*u'-ber-tf ,  s.  [Lat.  ubertas,  from  u&er=fruitful.] 
fruitfulness,  fertility,  prolificness. 

"They  enjoy  that  natural  liberty,  and  fruitfulness." — 
Florio:  Translation  of  Montaigne  (1613),  .p.  104. 

*u-bl-ca -tion,  s.  [Lat.  «6t  =  where.]  Thestate 
of  being  iu  a  place ;  local  relation  ;  whereness. 

"Relations,  ubicatiuns,  duration,  the  vulgar  philo- 
sophy admits  to  be  somethinp;  and  yet  to  enquire  in 
what  place  they  are,  were  gross." — Glanvill:  Essays,  No.  5. 

u-bl'-e-tf ,  8.  [Mod.  Lat.  ubietas,  from  Lat.  ubi 
=  wuere.] 

Phrlos. :  The  presence  of  one  thing  with  regard  to 
another ;  the  presence  of  a  thing  in  place ;  the  state 
or  condition  of  being  in  a  place.  According  to  the 


Mil,    btfy;     p6ut,    J6wl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -Man  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shin;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -ttous,'   -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


ubiquarian 

(1)  Circumscriptive,  as  when  all  the  parts  of  a 
body  are  answerable  to  the  parts  of  .<pace  in  which 
it  is,  and  exclude  any  other  body. 

"Thou  woaldst  have  led  me  out  of  my  way  if  thiit  hud 
been  possible— if  my  ubiety  did  not  BO  nearly  resemble 
ubiquity,  that  in  Anywhereness  and  Everywhereness  I 
know  where  I  am,  and  can  never  (ret  lost  till  I  pet  out  of 
Whereness  itself  into  Nowhere."— Southey:  The  Doctor, 
ch.  czcii. 

(2)  Definitive,  as  when  a  human  soul  is  limited  iti 
its  presence  to  the  same  place  as  a  human  body. 

"Notwithstanding  her  uncertain  tenure  of  ubiety 
.  .  .  she  patiently  yielded  to  her  lot."— Bodson:  Life  of 
Waterton,  p.  92. 

(3)  Repletivo,  as  when  God  is  present  through 
every  portion  of  space.  This  last  form  is  sometimes 
called  Ubiquity, 

*ft-bl-q.uar  -I-ftn,  a.  [Lat.  ubique= every  where ; 
Bug.  suff.  -arian.]  Existing  everywhere;  ubiquit- 
ous, ubiquitary. 

"  Have  ye,  ye  sage  intendants  of  the  whole, 
A  ubiquarian  presence  and  control?" 

Cirtcper.-  Tirocinium,  266. 

*U~bI  -QllI-OUB,  a.  [Lat.  ubique= every  where.] 
Ubiquitous. 

"Thro*  stretch  ubiquious  measureless  expanse." 

Stevenson.   Hymn  to  the  Deity,  p.  10.     (1782.) 

*0  -bl-qulst,  s.    [Fr.  ubiquiste.']    [UBIQUITY.] 
Church  History  : 

1.  (PI.) :  The  same  as  UBIQUITARIAX,  2. 

"All  the  Ubiquists,  however,  are  not  agreed." — Reea.- 
Cyclop.,  s.  v.  L'biqitiat. 

2.  A  term  applied  in  the  University  of  Paris  to 
such  doctors  in  theology  as  are  not  restrained  to 
any  particular  house,  either  to  that  of  Navarre  or 
Sorbonne.    (Rees.) 

*n.-bl'-qul-tair,  *u-bi-qui-taire,  a.  [Fr.ubiqui- 
taire,  from  Lat.  «6iQwe  =  everywhere.]  Ubiquitary. 
ubiquitous. 

"Him  whom  earth,  nor  air, 
Nor  the  vaste  mould 
Of  Heaven  can  hold 
'Cause  he's  itbiquitair." 

Howell;  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  13. 

*U-bI-quI-tar  -I-an,  s.  &  a.  [.Eng.  ubiquitary; 
-an.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  One  who  exists  everywhere ;  one 
who  is  omnipresent. 

2.  Church  Hist,  (pi.):  A  name  applied  to  those 
who,  confusing  the  two  natures,  taught  that  Christ, 
as  man,  was  omnipresent,  as  did  the  Apollinarists 
and  Eutychians  in  the  early  Church.    Luther  re-as- 
serted the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body  in  his  contro- 
versy with  the  Zwinglians  as  to  the  reception  of  the 
body  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  and  in  a  sermon 
of  1527  (Quod    Verba,  Stent),   and  in  the   Confessio 
Major  of  1528  declared  that  Christ's  body  was  not 
only  in    heaven  and  in  the  Eucharist,  but  every- 
where,   and    this    of     necessity.      The    Calvinists, 
Zwinglians,  and  Melanchthon  opposed,  and  the  lat- 
ter pointed  out  that  the  doctrine  of  ubiquity  led  to 
a  denial  of  the  Real  Presence,  which  it  was  intended 
to  support.    This  tenet,  however,  was  inserted  in 
the  Formula  of  Concord   (A.  D.  1577),  though  no 
mention  was  made  of   it  in  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion (A.  D.  1530). 

"It  is  indeed  obvious  that  every  Lutheran  who  believes 
the  doctrines  of  consubstantiation,  whatever  he  may  pre- 
tend, must  be  a  l.'biquitarian."—McClintock  &  Strong: 
Cyclop.  Bib.  Lif.,x.623. 

B.  As  adjective: 

,      1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Omnipresent. 

2.  Church  Hist.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Ubiqui- 
tarians.  [A.  2.] 

*U-bI  -qul-tar-l-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  ubiquitary; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ubiquitary; 
existence  everywhere ;  omnipresence. 

"Not  to  speak  of  the  ubiquitartness  of  some  hands,  the 
same  being  always  present  at  all  petitions."— Ftttle r.- 
Church  Ilttt.,  bk.  i.,  p.  24. 

*uXb!  -qul-tar-f ,  a  &  s.  [Lat.  ubique=every- 
where.J 

A.  _,-i.s  adj. :  Existing  everywhere  or  in  all  places ; 
omnipresent,  ubiquitous. 

"She  .  .  .  manages  her  time  so  well  that  she  seems 
nbiquitary."— Dryden  Marriage  a-la-mode,  i.  1. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  exists  everywhere  or  is  omnipresent. 
"This  knight,  in  relation  to  my  book,  may  be  termed 

an  ubiquitary,  and  appear  among  statesmen,  souldiers, 
lawyers,  writers."—  Fuller:  Worthies;  Kent.  (Sir  Philip 
Sidney. ) 

2.  Any   individual  of    the  sect  called  Ubiquists 
(q.  v.).  t, 

"Some  ubiqitttaries,  while  they  hold  the  poasibilitie  of 
conversion  and  salvation  of  reprobates,  overthrow  the 
doctrine  of  God's  eternall  decree,  and  immutabilitie  "— 
Bp.  Hall:  Works,  i.  352. 
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U-bl -qul-tlgm,  s.  [Ene.  nbiq,,iti//'i ;  -ism.]  The 
doctrines  of  the  Ubiquitarians.  [UBIOUITARIAN, 

"G.  Hornius  only  n]  lows  Brentius  the  honor  of  being 
the  propagator  of  I'biqiiitism,"— AVc.s.  i •;/'•'";'"•</'".  K.  v. 
l~biqtli*r?. 

*U  bl  qul-tlst,  s.  [Eng.  ubiquit(y) ;  -ist.]  The 
same  as  UBIQCITAKIAN  (q.  v.). 

u-bl -qul-tous,  adj.  [English  ubiquit(y) ;  -OIMT.] 
Existing  or  being  everywhere ;  omnipresent. 

Vi-bl -quITtOus-lf ,  adr.  [Ens.  ubiquitous;  -ly.] 
In  a  ubiquitous  manner;  in  a  manner  involving 
real  or  seeming  omnipresence. 

U-bl  -qul-t?,  s.  [Fr.  ubiquitf,  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
ubiquitatem,  accusat.  of  ubiquitas,  from  ubique= 
everywhere;  Ital.  ubiquita.] 

1.  The    quality  or   state   of   being   ubiquitous; 
existence  or  presence  in  all  places  at  the  same 
time ;  omnipresence. 

"The  reason  you  do  not  apprehend  ubiquity  to  be 
necessarily  connected  with  self-existence." — Clarke: 
Answer  to  Second  Letter. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  present 
everywhere  by  virtue  of  its  union  with  his  divine 
nature.    It  was  adopted  in  1577  as  a  mode  of  ex- 
plaining the  Eucharistic  Presence  by  those  who 
composed  the  Formula  of  Concord.    The  term  soon 
ceased  to  have  a  definite  meaning,  some  divines 
affirming  that  Christ  during  his  mortal  life  was 
everywhere  present,  while  others  dated  his  ubiquity 
from  his  ascension  into  heaven. 

"No  one  sequel  urged  by  the  apostles  against  the 
Qalatians  forgiving  circumcision  with  Christ  but  may 
be  as  well  enforced  against  the  Lutherans  holding  ubt- 
quity."— Walton:  Life  of  Hooker. 

*3.  Locality,  neighborhood. 
"In  any  street 
In  that  ubiquity." 

Ben  Jonson.    (Todd.) 

1  Ubiquity  of  the  king: 

Eng.  Law:  (See  extract.) 

"A  consequence  of  this  prerogative  is  the  legal  ubi- 
quity of  the  king.  His  Majesty,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  is 
always  present  in  all  his  courts,  though  he  cannot  per- 
sonally distribute  justice.  His  judges  are  the  mirrors  by 
which  the  king's  image  is  reflected.  It  is  the  regal 
office,  and  not  tne  royal  person,  that  is  always  present  in 
court,  always  ready  to  undertake  prosecutions,  or  pro- 
nounce judgment,  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the 
subject.  And  from  this  ubiquity  it  follows  that  the  king 
can  never  be  nonsuit,  for  a  nonsuit  is  the  desertion  of  the 
suit  or  action,  by  the  non-appearance  of  the  plaintiff  in 
court.  For  the  same  reason  also  in  the  forms  of  legal 
proceedings,  the  king  is  not  said  to  appear  by  his  attor- 
ney, as  other  men  do,  for  he  always  appears  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  law  in  his  own  proper  person." — Blackstone: 
Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  7. 

fib  -I  Su  -pra,  phr.  [Lat.  =  where  above.]  In 
the  place  or  passage  above  mentioned ;  noting  ref- 
erence to  some  passage  or  page  previously  named 
or  referred  to. 

fjc-ke-wal  -list  (w  as  v) ,  a.  [See  def.] 
Church,  HM.  (pi.) ;  A  sect  who  derived  their  name 
from  Uke  Walles,  a  native  of  Friesland,  who  pub- 
lished his  opinions  in  1637.  He  taught  the  doctrine 
of  Universal  ism.  and  held  that  the  period  of  time 
between  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  one  of  deep  ignorance,  during 
which  the  Jews  were  deprived  of  divine  light,  and 
that  therefore  their  sins  would  not  be  visited  with 
severity.  His  followers  did  not  long  retain  his 
name  as  a  badge  of  separation,  and  became  merged 
in  the  Mennonites  (q.  v.),  to  whose  doctrines  their 
founder  strictly  adhered. 

u  clal,  a.  [Icelandic  <5da(  =  ancestral  possessions, 
allodium  (q.  v.).]  A  term  applied  to  that  right  in 
land  which  prevailed  in  northern  Europe  before 
the  introduction  of  the  feudal  system.  Udal  tenure 
still  prevails  in  Orkney  and  Shetland.  This  tenure, 
which  was  completed  by  undisturbed  possession, 
provable  by  witnesses,  has  been  held  by  the  English 
Court  of  Session  to  be  the  same  as  allodial  fq.  v.). 

u-dal-ler,  u  -dal-man,  subst.  [Eng.  udal;  -er, 
-»ia»j.]  One  who  holds  property  by  udal  right;  a 
freeholder  without  feudal  dependencies. 

"  The  UdaUers  are  the  allodial  possessors  of  Zetland, 
who  hold  their  possessions  under  the  old  Norwegian  law, 
instead  of  the  feudal  tenures  introduced  among  them 
from  Scotland."—  Scott:  Pirate,  ch.  i.  (Note.) 

fid  d8r,  'ud-dlr,  *ud-dyr,  »id  dyr,  s.  [A.  S. 
uder;  cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  uder,  uyder;  Dut.  uijer; 
Icel.  jugr  (for  judr) ;  Sw.  jufver,  jur;  Dan.  yver; 
O.  H.  Her.  uter;  Ger.euter;  Gael.  &  Irish  uttr;  Lat. 
uber  (for  udher);  Gr.  outhar  (genit.  outhntos) ; 
Sansc.  udhar,  udhan;  North.  Prov.  Eng.  yure.] 

1.  The  glandular  organ  or  bag  of  cows  and  other 
quadrupeds,  in  which  the  milk  is  secreted  and  re- 
tained for  the  nourishment  of  their  young. 

"Sweet  milk 
Delicious,  drawn  from  udders  never  dry." 

Coioper:  Homer's  Odyssey,  iv. 


ugly 

*2.  A  teat,  a  dug. 

"  A  lioness,  with  witters  all  drawn  dry, 
Lay  couching  head  on  ground. " 

Stiakesp:  As   You  Like  ft,  iv,  3. 

fid -dered,  adj.  [Eng.  udder;  -ed.~]  Furnished 
with  or  having  an  udder  or  udders. 

"  Marian,  that  soft  could  stroke  the  «dd*?rVicow." 

i:<i:t:  *lK-f, herd's  Week;  Tuesday,  11. 
ud    der-less,  <i.    [Eng.  udder;  -texs.]    Destitute 
of  an  adder;  hence,  figuratively,  deprived  of  nour- 
ishment from  a  mother ;  motherless. 

"  All  ye  gentle  girls  that  foster  up 

L'dderless  lambs."          Keats:  Endymion,  i. 
ud-de-val  -lite,  s.    [After  Uddevalla,  or  Udde- 
Wtula,  Sweden,  where  found  ;  suff.  -He  (A/m.).] 

Mm.:  A  variety  of  Menaccanite  (q.  v.),  contain- 
ing about  10  per  cent,  of  titanium  and  70  per  cent, 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

u-dSm  -e-ter,  s.  [Latin  i«his=moist,  wet,  and 
Eng.  meter.]  A  rain-gauge  (q.  v.). 

fig  -gur,  ug  -ar,  fig  oor,  fig  -oo-rop,  s.  [Hind. 
ugur:  Sans,  uauru.] 

1.  Rot. :  Aquilaria  agallocha,  a  large  evergreen 
tree  with  alternate,  lanceolate,  stalked  leaves,  atop- 
shaped  leathery  calyx,  downy  on  the  outside,  the 
limb  divided  into  five  segments;  reflexed;  no  pet- 
als ;  ton  woolly  scales  (sterile  stamens) ;  ten  fertile 
stamens ;  a  two-celled  ovary,  and  each  cell  with  a 
single  suspended  ovule,  winged  on  the  side.    In  the 
interior  of  old  trees  are  found  irregular  masses  of 
harder  and  darker-colored   wood,  the  Eagle-wood 
(q.  v.)  of  commerce.    A  native  of  Eastern  Bengal, 
Burmah,  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Archipelago. 

2.  Comm.:  An  oil  derived  from  No. 1.    Wood  chips 
are  boiled,  and  the  water  thus  impregnated  is  dis- 
tilled to  produce  the  oil.    It  is  valued  as  a  perfume. 
Orientals  burn  it  in  their  temples  on  account  of  its 
fragrance,  and  Napoleon  I.  used  it  for  the  same  rea- 
son to  illuminate  his  palace.    It  has  been  given  in 
rheumatism. 

ugh  (gh  guttural),  interjection.  [From  the  sound 
made.]  An  exclamation  or  expression  of  horror, 
disgust  or  recoil.  (Usually  accompanied  with  a 
shudder.) 

*ug-le-s6me  (le  as  el),  a.  [Eng.  ugly;  -some.] 
Ugly,  hideous. 

"When  I  behold  the  uglesome  face  of  death,  I  am 
afraid." — Ward:  Sermons,  p.  47. 

*ug  -11-fy,  *fig  -ly'-fy,  r.  *.  [Eag.ugly;  .f,j.]  To 
make  ugly  or  hideous ;  to  disfigure. 

"She  uglifies  everything  near  her." — Mad.  LfArblatl- 
Diary,  v.  818. 

fig'-H-iy,  ndi-erb.  [Eng.  ugly;  -ly.]  In  an  ugly 
manner;  with  deformity. 

"Fouler  deaths  had  uglily 
Displayed  their  trailing  guts." 

Sidney:  Arcadia,  iii. 

ug -H-nesa,  *ug-ll-nesse,  s.   [Eng.  ugly;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ugly ;  want  of 
beauty;  deformity,  hideonsness. 

"  A  monstrous  dragon,  full  of  fearful  uglinetae." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  vi.  10. 

IT  Ugliness  has  been  said  to  consist  in  an  approach 
to  the  lower  animals.  (Darwin.  Descent  of  Man 
(ed.2d),p.  584.) 

2.  Moral  repulsiveness. 

"Vice  in  its  own  pure  native  uylines." — Crabbe. 

3.  Ill-nature,  crossness. 

4.  Unpleasantness. 

ug-ly1,  *ug-lie,  *ug-llke,  a.&s.  \ltxl.  ugi/ligr 
=fearful,  dreadful,  from  ugger—feai,  and  -ligr  ( =A. 
S.  (ic)=like,  -ly  ;cf.  «99a=to  fear;  yg(igr=terrible; 
ygr=6erce;  Goth.  ogan=to  fear;  ogjan=to  terrify; 
agts=terror;  Icel.  agi;  Eng.  owe.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Possessing  the  quality  contrary  and  opposite 
to  beauty  ;  repulsive  or  offensive  to  the  sight ;  of 
disagreeable  or  offensive  aspect ;  deformed. 

"  The  monkies  that  are  in  these  parts  are  the  ugliest  I 
ever  saw." — Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1676). 

2.  Morally  repulsive  or  offensive ;  hateful. 

3.  Ill-natured,  cross-grained. 

"I'll  not  answer  her  back  when  she's  ugly  to  me." — .V/'ss 
Weatherly:  The  Lamplighter,  p.  110. 

4.  Unpleasant  to  think  of  or  mention. 

"There  is  an  ugly  rumor  afloat  that  certain  bookmakers 
who  had  laid  heavily  are  directly  responsible  for  Monday's 
outbreak."—  Field,  Sept.  24,  1887. 

*B.  Assuhst.:  A  kind  of  shade  worn  by  ladies  in 
front  of  their  bonnets  to  protect  their  faces  from 
the  sun. 

1l  (1)  An  ugly  cutttomer:  An  awkward,  unpleasant, 
or  troublesome  person  to  deal  with. 

(2)  The  ugly  man :  A  name  given  to  the  one  of 
three  garotters  who  actually  committed  the  crime, 
and  whose  operations  and  escape  were  covered  by 
his  companions,  known  as  the  front-stall  and  the 
back-stall.  (Slang.)  [STALL,  s.  I.  9.1 


ftte,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     mil,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p«t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     sen;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     Cur,    rule,     full;     try,     S?  rlan.     as,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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*ue  -If    r.  t     [UGLY,   adj.]     To  make  ugly ;  to  the  body  by  the  process  of  absorption,  the  absorb- 

uglify.  ''nts>  whether  lympliatics  or  veins,  but  chiefly  the 

fact  that  when  old  sores  break  out  afresh,  the  sub- 

ug -oor,  ug -oor  op,  .1.    [_UGGUR.J  stance  forming  the  bond  of  union  first  gives  way, 

u  -gri-an,  a -grlc,  a.     [After  the  name  of  the  and  even  in  the  case  of  old  fractures,  the  callus  is 

Uigurs,  a  Finnish  tribe.]    A  term  applied  to  a  Fin-  removed,  and  the  extremities  become  again  disu- 

nic  group  of  Turanian  people,  comprising  the  Finns,  nited,as  happened  ^among  the  crew  of  the  Cm  ttt- 


and  t'he'remoter  Lappish  iu  the  Scandinavian  peninsula;  as  the  rest  of  the  organization,  including  the  ab- 

the  Hungarian,  an  isolated  dialect  in  the  south,  wholly  sorbeuts  themselves.    The  cicatrix  formed  by  the 

environed  by  Indo-European  tongues,  but  of  which  the  healing  of  an  ulcer  is  then  a  substitute  for  the  old 

intrusion  into  its  present  place,   by  immigration  from  an<j  original  skin,  but  inferior  to  it  in  vita^power. 


ulmaric-acid 

U-le  -ma,  subit.  [Arab,  ulema,  pi.  of  a(j>n=wise, 
learned,  from  alinia  —  to  know.]  The  collective 
uamoot  the  hierarchicalcorporation  of  learned  men 
in  Turkey,  who  have  the  advantages  of  freedom 
from  military  service,  and  who  furnish  judges,  min- 
isters of  mosques,  prnl'essors.  and  have  ciiarge  of 
the  department  of  thegovernment  relating  to  saci-ed 
matters.  This  body  is  composed  of  the  Imams,  or 
ministers  of  religion,  the  Muftis,  or  doctors  of  law, 
and  the  Cadis,  or  administrators  of  justice, 
u -lex,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  shrub  resembling  rosemary.] 
Hot. :  Furze,  whin,  or  gorse;  a  genus  of  Cytiseee. 
Very  thorny  shrubs,  with  leaves  trifolioiate  when 
young,  simple  when  old.  Flowers  yellow ;  axillary 
calyx  two-partite,  with  a  small  scale  or  bractea^on 


i5me,  *ug-som, 
ous,  disgusting,  loathsoi 

"In  every  place  the  uysome  sights  I  saw." 

Surrey:   riryil's  &neid,  u. 


of  ulcers  is  to  keep  the  surrounding  skin  clean  and 
dry,  and  to  produce  a  healthy  surface  on  the  sore 
itself;  the  latter  object  is  now  frequently  obtained 
— ^L it-  , Table  re- 

'10.:  Anything  which  eats  into  or  festers  in 

'Not  perceyuynge  the  rgsomnes  of  aynne."—  Fisher:     anybody;  a  moral  sore. 
SeuenPsalmes,Pe.  xxiviii.,  pt.  ii.  'ul'-jSr,  v.  t.    [Latin  ulcero  =  to  make  sore.] 


*ug  -s&me-ness,  *ug-som-nes,  subst.    [English  by  skin-grafting,  with  permanently  favo: 

•uijuniie;  -ness.}     Ugliness,  repulsiveness,  hideous-  suits, 

nets.  2.  Fig, :  Anything  which  eats  into  or  f 

"Not  perceyuynge  the  rgsomnes  of  aynne."—  Fisher:  anybody;  a  moral  sore. 

,uenPsalmes,Pe.  xxiviii.,  pt.  ii.  *uT-C§r,   v.   t.    [Latin  ulcero  =   to 

ah -Ian,  *a -Ian,  s.    [Ger.  uhlan=a  lancer,  from  [ULCER,  «.]    To  ulcerate. 

'ol.  ulan=a.  lancer,  from  Turk.  ogldn  =  a.  youth,  a  *  ,,Thls              ulcers  men's  hearts  with  p 


rofaneness." — 


origin,  introduced  first  into  Poland  by  Tartar  col- 
onists.   They  are  employed  in  the  Russian.  Austro-  *fil-5er-a  ble,  a.    [Eng.  ulcer;  -able.}    Capable 
Hungarian,  and  German  armies,  especially  in  the  of  being  ulcerated. 

latter,  for  skirmishing,  reconnoitering,  and  scour-  „        _             ,,/*,•     n  at  iilct-rntiui  na  nar  of 

ing  the  country  in  advance  of  the  main  body  of  the  «  -$er-ate,  t'.  t.  &  i.    [Lat.  ulceratus,  pa.  par.  01 

„ mi,  utcero=to  make  sore,  from  ulcus  (genit.  ulceris)  = 


A.  Trans. :  To  affect  with  or  as  with  an  ulcer  or 


n  -Ig-lte,  subst.    [After  Uig,  Isle  of  Skye,  where 
found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  name  given  t>y  Heddle  to  a  mineral  oc-  sores, 

curring  with   some    zeolites    in    an    amygdaloidal  ..  A  tendency  more  deeply  to  ulcerate  their  minds."— 

rock.    Hardness,  5'5  ;  specific  gravity,  2-284;  luster,  Burke:  Letter  to  Sir  a.  La.ni/rlsh,  M.  P. 

pearly ;  color,  yellowish-white.    Composition :  Sil-  g   Intran8  .  T()  be  formed  into  an  ulcer ;  to  become 

ica,    45'98;  alumina,  2193;   lime,  U>'!D;  soda,  4  iu;  ..i"  _,...,,     /  r ,-/  .f.  ft,,  \ 
water,  11-25.    Dana  suggests  that  as  its  structure 

appears  to  resemble  that  of  prehnite,  it  needs  fur-  fil-fSr-a  -tion,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ulceratione-" 


ther  investigation. 


accus.  of  ulceratio,  from  ulceratus,   past  par.  of 


u-In-ta-    prefix.    [From  Uintah,    a  county  and    ulcero=to  ulcerate  (q.  v.).]  _ 
small  range  of  mountains  in  that  county,  Wyom-       1.  The  process  of  forming  into  an  ulcer ;  the  proc- 
ess of  becoming  ulcerated ;  the  state  or  condition 

Palceont. :  Found  in  or  near  the  Uintah   Moun-    of  being  ulcerated,  as  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  the 
tains.    [Etym.]  heart 

u-In-ta-cri  -nus,  s.  [Pref.  uinta-,  and  Gr.  krinos*  u"™* Par*, JfJ 

Palceont,:  A  genus  of  Marsupitidae,  allied  to 
Marsupites,  but  with  ten  arms,  from  the  Chalk  of 
North  America. 

u-In-ta9  -?-6n,  s.    [Pref.  uinta-,  and  Gr.  kyon= 


a  dm,'.  | 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Carnivora,  from  the  Middle 
Eocene  of  Wyoming.    It  was  described^in  1875  by 


Cope,  who  is  of  opinion  that  it  cannot  be  referred 
to  any  existing  family. 

u-In-ta-ther'-l-um,  s.    [Pref.  uinta-,  and  Greek 
therion=&  wild  animal.]  iti    ~£rpri   ft     rfnrr    nin>r    s  •  -#>rf  1    Hiviiitr  bp- 

•nA^Siasssfflr11* from  .£S3£.  Sfe^TA'Sffir 


heart,  the  intestines,  the  larynx,  &c. 

affected  with  ulceration." — 
Wiseman;  Surgery,  ch.  ii. 

2.  An  ulcer. 

iU-cer-a-tive,  a.    [Bug.  ulcerat(e) ;  -ive.] 

1.  Of  or  relating  to  ulcers. 

2.  Causing  or  producing  ulcers. 

"The  dregs  of  vinegre  must  of  necessity    be    much 
ore  sharpe,  biting,  and  ulcerative  than  wine    leea." — 
Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  ixiii..  ch.  Ii. 

ulcerative-stomatitis,  s. 
Pathol.:    [NoMA.] 


U-In-tor'-nls,  s.    [Pref.  uinta-,  and  Gr.  ornis=a 

Palceont. :  A.  genus  of  Picarian'Birds,  allied  to  the 
Woodpeckers,  from  the  Eocene  of  Wyoming. 


ulcerated,  ulcerous. 

"  Breathings  hard  drawne  their  ulcered  palates  teare." 
May:  Lucan;  Pftarsalin,  bk.  iv. 


fil  -gSr-OUS,  adj.    [Latin  ulcerosus,  from  ulcus 


ernmont.  Theyh 

by  subsequent  decisions  or  orders.  A  collection  of 
the  ukases  issued  at  various  times,  made  by  order 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  in  1827.  and  supplemented 
since,  year  by  year,  constitutes  the  legal  code  of  the 
Russian,  empire.  An  edict  or  order,  generally,  issued 
by  some  competent  authority. 


'The  ulcerous  barky  scurf  of  leprosy." 

Browning:  Paracelsus,  iv. 

2.  Affected  with  an  ulcer  or  ulcers ;  ulcerated. 

"  People 
All  swollen  and  ulcerous"     —Shakesp,:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

"If  the  French  bookmakers  persist  in  refusing  to  bet        *ttl -Cer-OUS-ly1,  adr.     [Eng.   ulcerous ;    -ty.]     In 
,,  __..^,  it_-    . —        ;_-x*, —   i — :*i.j -ictory    an  ulcerous  manner. 


at  ull  until  the  ukase  against  them  is  withdrawn, 
will  not  be  long  in  declaring  itself  on  their  Bide." — Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph, 

Ok-e-wal'-llst  (w  as  v),  s.    [UCKEWALLIST.] 

*u -Ian,  s,    [UHLAX.] 

U-lar -bu-rong,  s.  [Malay  name.] 

Zool. :  Dipsas  dendrophila,  a  tree-snake,  from  the 
Malayan  Archipelago. 

ur-$er,s.    [Fr.  ulcere,  from  Lat.  ulcerem,  accns.       __ „  

of  ulcus=&n  ulcer;  Sp.  &  Ital.  ulcera;  cogn.  with    which  yield  caoutchouc.    They  are  Mexican  trees, 
Gr.  helkos=&  wound,  a  sore,  an  abscess.]  having  male  and  female  flowers  alternating  on  the 

1.  Lit.  it  tied. :  A  chasm,  a  solution  of  continuity,    same  branch,    the   latter  consisting  of  numerous 
produced  in  some  external  or  internal  surface  of    ovaries  in  a  single  cup. 


ul  -9§r-0us-ne«s,  s.  [Eng.  ulcerous;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  ulcerous  or  ulcerated. 

*ul  -ciis-9le,  *ul  -cus-cule,  s.  [Lat.ulcusculum, 
dimin.  from  ulcus=an  ulcer  (q.  T.).]  A  little  ulcer. 

u-le,  s.    [Mexican.]    The  Ule-tree  (q.  v.). 

ule-tree, s. 

Botany:  Castilloa  elastica  and  C.  markhamiana, 


bifid;  keel  erect,  blunt;  legume  scarcely  longer 
than  the  calyx,  turgid,  few-seeded.  Known  species 
twelve,  from  the  west  and  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
northern  Africa. 

ft  -lex-ite,  s.  [After  G.  L.  Ulex,  who  first  cor- 
rectly analyzed  it;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).  i 

Mi  n. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  roundish  masses  or 
nodules,  consisting  of  delicate  fibers  or  capillary 
crystals.  Found  at  various  localities,  but  notably 
in  Peru  and  Tarapaca,  South  America,  associated 
with  various  other  species,  and  also  in  Nova  Scotia 
in  massive  gypsum.  Hardness,  1*0 ;  specific  gravity, 
1*65 ;  luster,  when  first  broken,  silky  ;  color,  white. 
Composition :  Boric  acid,  45'63 ;  lime,  12"26 ;  soda,  6'79 ; 
water,  35-32=100;  whence  the  formula  (NaOiBOa+ 
2CaO2Bp3)+18aq.  Is  known  in  Tarapaca  under  the 
name  Tiza. 

*u-llg  -In-ose,  a.  [Lat.  uliainosus,  from  uligo 
(genit.  uliginis)  =ooziness;  Fr.  uligineux;  Ital. 
uliginoso.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Uliginous,  oozy,  muddy,  slimy. 

2.  Bot.:  Growing  in  swampy  places. 

*u-llg  -In-oiis,  a.  [ULIGINOSE.]  Muddy,  oozy, 
slimy, 

"But  the  impure  and  uliginous,  as  that  which  proceeds 
from  stagnated  places,  is  of  all  other  the  most  vile  and 
pestilent.  ' — Evelyn:  Fumifnaium, 

fil  -lage  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [O.  Fr.  eullage,  ouillage, 
ceillage  ("ceillage  de  viit=the  filling  up  of  leaky 
wine  vessels,"  Cotgrave),  from  euiller,  euillier, 
ouiller,  ceiller=io  fill  up  a  vessel  thathas  leaked,  to 
fill  to  the  bung.  prob.  from  eur,  eure,  ore=the  bor- 
der, brim  of  a  thing,  from  Lat.  ora=the  brim.] 

Comm.:  The  quantity  which  acask^antsof  being 
full ;  the  wantage  ofacaskof  liquor. 

ull-ma'-nl-a,  «•  [Named  Ifter  Ullman,  the  dis- 
coverer of  one  species.] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  Conifene,  apparently  a 
Taxoid,  bearing  genuine  cones.  Known  species  two, 
Ullmannia  selaginoides  and  U.  brotvnii.  They 
occur  in  the  Magnesian  Limestone  of  Durham,  the 
Middle  Permian  of  Westmoreland,  and  the  Kupfer- 
schiefer  and  Rothliegende  (Lower  Permian)  of 
Germany. 

ull  maun  ite,  s.  [After  J.  C.  Ullmann,  who  dis- 
covered it ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  nickelspiettglaserz, 
nickelspiessglanzerz,  antintonnickelglanz,  nickelan- 
timonylanz,  antimon-arseniknickelglanz ;  Fr.  ant i- 
moine  sulfur^  nickelifere.] 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral  rarely  occurring  in 
crystals;  cleavage,  cubic.  Hardness,  5-.V5 ;  specific 
gravity,  6'2-6'51 ;  luster,  metallic ;  color,  steel- 
gray  to  silver-white.  Composition :  Nickel,  27*7 ; 
antimony,  57'2;  sulphur,  1T>'1  =  100.  The  antimony 
is,  however,  sometimes  partly  replaced  by  arsenic. 
Formula,  NiS2+Ni(SbAs)2.  Found  in  Nassau,  Sie- 
gen,  Prussia.  <fcc.,  and  lately  iu  very  sharp,  bright 
cubes  in  Sardinia. 

fil-lft'-cus,  s.    [MELLOCA.] 

ul  ma  96-86,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ulm(us)  (q.  v.); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  Elmworts  ;  an  order  of  Perigynous  Exogens, 
alliance  Rhamnales.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alter- 
nate, rough,  generally  deciduous  leaves,  each  hav- 
ing at  its  base  a  pair  of  deciduous  stipules  ;  flowers 
loosely  clustered^  never  in  perfect  or  polygamous 
catkins;  calyx  membranous,  inferior,  campanula!*, 
irregular ;  petals  none ;  stamens  definite ;  stigmas 
two,  distinct;  ovary  two-celled,  each  with  a  solitary 
pendulous  ovule ;  fruit  one  or  two  celled,  mem- 
branous or  drupaceous ;  seed  solitary.  Natives  of 
northern,  and  of  mountainous  parts  in  southern 
Asia,  of  Europe,  and  of  North  America.  Known 
genera  nine,  species  sixty  (Lindley};  genera  three 
or  four,  species  about  eighteen  (Sir  J.  Hooker). 

fil-ma  -9§-ous  (or  ceous  as  snus),  a.  [ULMA- 
CEX.  ] 

Bot.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ulmacese  (q.  v.). 

ul-mar'-lc,  a.  [For  etym.  and  def.  see  com- 
pound.} 

ulmaric-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  Salicylous  acid  obtained  from  Spircea 
ulmaria. 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    Jtfwl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


ulmese 

ul-me  ae,  s.pf.  [Lat.  «Jm(u8);  Mod.  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot, :  The  typical  tribe  of  Ulmaceae  (q.  v.).  Ovary 
two-celled,  ovules  anatropous. 

fil'-mlc,  a.  [Eng.  «Jni(in); -ic.]  Contained  in 
or  derived  from  ulmin  (q.  v.). 

ulmic-acid,  s. 

CAeiu. :  CuHniOo.  A  body  isomeric  with  ulmin, 
obtained  by  neutralizing  the  ammouiacal  solution  of 
Umin  with  au  acid.  It  is  precipitated  in  brown 
gelatinous  flocks,  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  insolu- 
ble in  water  containing  free  acid, 
ul  -mln,  «.  [Lat.  tt(ni(us)=an  elm;  -in  (CAem.).J 
Chem.:  C^HisOg.  A  dark-colored  substance,  ob- 
tained by  boiling  sugar  for  some  time  with  dilute 
hydrochloric,  nitric,  orsulphuric  acid,  and  washing 
the  deposit  with  water.  It  forms  black  or  brown 
scales,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  partially 
soluble  in  ammonia. 

ftl;-mous,  a.  [Eng.  ulm(in) ;  -ous.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  substance  containing  ulmin  or  ulmic 
acid. 

ulmous-substances,  s.  pi. 

Chemistry:  Humous  substances.  Names  given  to 
various  brown  or  black  substances  found  in  vege- 
table mold,  peat,  &c.,  resulting  from  the  putrefac- 
tion of  animal  or  vegetable  substances  in  presence 
of  air  and  water. 

ul  -mils,  8.    [Lat.=f.n  elm.] 

1.  Botany:  Elm;  the  typical  genus  of  Ulmacete 
(q.  v.).    Flowers    perfect;   calyx    persistent,  cam- 
panulate,  or  conical  at  the  base,  wi;h  three  to  eight 
divisions;    stamens    five;     filaments    straight    in 
lestivat  ion ;  ovary  two-celled ;  seed-vessel  a  samara 
winged  all  round.    Known  species  about  thirteen. 
Distribution  that  of  the  order.    Two  species,   U. 
americana,    the  common  white  elm,  and  £7.  fulva, 
the  slippery  elm,  are  abundant  in  America.    The 
bark  of  Ulmus  campestris  is  used  in  India  as  an 
alterative,  tonic,   and   demulcent  in  chronic  skin 
diseases,  especially    lepra,  psoriasis,  and  herpes; 
also  as  a  diaphoretic  and  diuretic.    The  bark  of  £7. 
wallichioma,  a  large  deciduous  tree  from  the  North- 
western Himalaya,    contains   a  strong   fibar  espe- 
cially derived  from  the  flower-stalk.    An  oil  is  ex- 
pressed from  U.  integrifolia,  another  large  decidu- 
ous tree,  a  native  of  the  Indian  and  Burmese  hills ; 
its  bruised  leaves  are  applied  to  boils.    [ELM.] 

2.  Chem., Ac.:  Humus ;  decaying  wood.  (Rossiter.) 
[ULMACEOUS.] 

3.  Palceobot,:    The  genus  occurs    in  the  Middle 
Eocene  of  Bournemouth. 

ul    na,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  olene=the  elbow.] 

1.  Anat. :  A  long  prismatic  bone,  at 
the  inner  side  of  the  forearm,  par- 
allel with  the  radius,  with  which  it 
articulates.  It  is  the  larger  and 
longer  of  the  two  bones,  anq  consists 
of  a  shaft  and  two  extremities,  the 
upper  of  which  forms  a  large  part  of 
the  articulation  of  the  elbow-joint. 
At  the  upper  extremity  behind  is  a 
large  process,  the  olecranon,  and  a 
smaller  one,  the  coronoid  process,  in 
front,  separated  by  the  sigmoid  or 
semi-lunar  fossa,  or  olecranoid  cav- 
ity, which  receives  the  articular 
trochlpa  of  the  humerus.  The  ulna 
diminishes  in  size  from  above  down- 
ward, and  is  very  small  at  the  lower 
extremity,  which  is  separated  from 
the  twist  by  an  inter-articular  fibrc- 
cartilage. 

*2.  Old  Law:  An  ell.  Bones  of  Arm 

ul    nad,   adv.    [Eng.,  &c.,  uln(a),     and  Hand, 
and  Latin  od=to,  toward.]    In  the    ». Hnmerus; b. 
direction  of    the  ulna;   toward   the      Radius;  c. 
ulnar  aspect. 

fil-nar,  a.  [Lat.  ulna  =  the  elbow.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ulna. 

ulnar-artery,  >. 

Anatomy:  The  larger  of  the  two  branches  into 
which  the  brachial  artery  divides.  It  commences 
just  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  runs  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  forearm,  in  an  arched  direc- 
tion and  at  varying  depth,  to  the  hand,  where  it 
forms  the  superficial  palmar  arch.  It  gives  off 
several  branches. 

ulnar-uerve,  s. 

Anat. :  A  branch  of  the  brachial  plexus,  distrib- 
uted to  the  muscles  and  integument  of  the  forearm 
and  hand. 

ulnar-veins,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  Two  vein!, distributed  to  the  forearm:  (1) 
The  posterior,  arising  from  the  basilic  vein ;  (2)  the 
anterior,  arising  from  the  median  basilic. 

u-l&-dSn'-dr5n,  subtt.  [Gr.  oule  =  a  scar  from  a 
wound,  and  dendron  =  &  tree.] 


Ulna;  a.  Car- 
pus; f.  Meta- 
carpus;  f. 
Phalanges. 
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Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  Lepidodendreae.  Trunk 
simple  (7),  covered  with  the  rhomboidal  scars  of 
the  leaf-stalks;  the  branches  distichous,  with 
densely  imbricated  leaves,  and  strobiliform  fruit. 
Eleven  species  from  the  carboniferous  rorks  of 
Britain. 

u-l&r-rha  -gl-a,  s.    [ODLOEEHAGY.] 

tu-lot  -rlch-an,  subst.  [  ULOTBICHI.]  ALJ- indi- 
vidual of  the  Ulotrichi  (q.  v.). 

U  lot  -rlch-l,  8.  pi.  [From  Gr.  oulothrU  (genit. 
owtofr»cftos)  =  having crisp,  curly  hair  like  negroes: 
ou(os=crisp.  curly,  and  tnrt>=hair.] 

Ethnology :  One  of  the  two  primary  groups  into 
which  Bory  St.  ^7iIlceut  divided  mankind.  They  are 
distinguished  by  crisp,  woolly,  or  tufted  hair.  The 
Ulotrichi  may  be  further  subdivided  into  Uolicho- 
cephali,  or  Long-headed,  comprising  the  Bushmen, 
Negroes,  and  Negritoes;  and  Brachycepbali,  or 
Short-headed,  comprising  only  the  Mincopie-^  of  the 
Andaman  Islands,  probably  the  result  of  an  inter- 
mixture of  stocks.  [LEIOTEICHI.] 

u-lSt -rich-ous,  a.  {Eng.,&c.,«(o(ricA(j);  -OKS.] 
Having  crisp,  curly  hair. 

Ol-ster.  s.  &  o.  [According  to  Chalmers  the 
original  Gaelic  name  was  Ulladh  (pron.  Ulla),  and 
the  Scandinavians,  who  settled  in  this  part  of  Ire- 
land, added  the  termination  -stadr,  or  -ster,  then 
forming  Ulla-ster  (Ulster).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  most  northern  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ire- 
land. 

2.  [ULSTER  KING-AT-ABMS.] 


3.  A  long,  loose  overcoat,  worn   by   males    and 
females,  and  originally  made  of    frieze   c 


Ulster. 


cloth 


" produced  two  coats,  one  of  which  an  ulster,  he 

stated  was  pledged  by  the  defendant."— London  Evening 
Standard. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  province  of 
Ulster. 

Ulster-badge,  s. 

Her. :  The  badge  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  a  sinis- 
ter hand,  erect,  open  and  couped  at  the  wrist 
(gules).  This  "red  hand"  was 
assigned  by  James  I.  as  a  badge 
to  the  baronetswhowere  to  colon- 
ize Ulster,  and  is  now  borne  by  all 
baronets.  [BARONET.] 

Ulster-custom, «.  The  same  as 
TENANT-EIGHT  (q.  v.). 

Ulster  klng-at-arms,  «.  The 
chief  heraldic  officer  for  Ireland. 
The  office  was  created  by  Edward 
VI.  in  1552.  Ulster-badge. 

ult.,  contr.    [ULTIMO.] 

fil  -ten-lte,  s.  [After  Ultenthal,  Tyrol,  where 
found;  snff.  -He  (Jfin.).] 

1.  If  in.:  A  name  suggested  for  a  bronzite  (q.  v.), 
found  associated  with  anthophyllite  in  the  Ulten 
Valley,  Tyrol. 

2.  Petrol.:  A  rock  consisting  of  garnet,  kyanite, 
and  mica,  found  in  the  Ultenthal,  Tyrol. 

ul-te'r  -I-5r,  a.&s.  [Latin=further.  compar.  of 
u/ter=beyond:  Fr.  ulterieur;  Sp.  ulterior;  Italian 
ulteriore.]  [ULTRA.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Being,  situated,  or  lying  beyond  or  on  the  other 
side  of  any  line  or  boundary. 

2.  Not  at  present  in  view,  or  under  consideration ; 
in  the  future  or  in  the  background ;  more  remote  or 
distant. 

"The  ulterior  accomplishment  of  that  part  of  Scripture, 
which  once  promised  God's  people,  that  kings  should  be 
its  nursing  fathers."— Boyle.-  Style  of  Holy  Scripture,  p. 

*B.  Assubst.:  The  farther  side ;  the  remote  part. 

ulterior-object,  s.  An  object  beyond  that  which 
at  the  time  is  avowed. 

"The  Jacobite  minority,  whose  ulterior  object*  were,  of 
course,  to  upset  the  reigning  House."— London  Daily 
Chronicle. 

ul-ter  -l-Zl-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  ulterior;  -Jy.l  In 
an  ulterior  manner ;  more  distantly  or  remotely. 

ul  -tl-ma,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  fern.  sing,  of  ultimus= 
last,  ultimate  (q.  v.).] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Most  remote;  farthest,  last,  final. 
[ULTIMA  THULE.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

Gram. :  The  last  syllable  of  a  word. 

Ultima  ratio,  phr.  The  last  reason  or  argument. 

Ultima  ratio  regum:  The  last  reason  of  kings- 
resort  to  arms  or  war. 

Ultima  Thule,  s.    [THTTLE.] 

ul  -tl-mate,  adj.  [Latin  ultimatum,  pa.  par.  of 
ultimo— to  come  to  an  end ;  to  be  at  the  last ;  from 
u((tmu8=last,  super,  of  iiWer=beyond.]  [ULTRA.] 


ultra 

1.  Farthest;  most  remote  or  distant  in  place  or 
position. 

2.  Most  remote  in  time;  last,  terminating,  final. 

"I  would  be  at  the  worst;  worst  is  my  port, 
My  harbor  and  my  ultimate  repose." 

Miltau:  P.B.,  III.  209. 

3.  Last   in    a    train    or    progression    of    conse- 
quences; arrived  at  as  a  final  result;  being  that  to 
which  all  the  rest  is  directed,  or  which  cannot  be 
gone  beyond. 

"This  is  the  great  end,  and  ultimate  design  of  all  true 
religion." — L'larke:  On  the  Evidences,  prop.  xiii. 

4.  Incapable  of  further  analysis   or  resolution; 
not  admitting  of  further  division  or  separation  ;  as, 
the  ultimate  elements  of  a  body. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  ultimate  and  last, 
see  LAST,  a. 

IT  Prime  and  ultimate  ratios:  [RATIO,  T 6.] 
ultimate-analysis,  s.    [ANALYSIS,  II.  6.] 
*ul  -t!-mate,  v.  t.  &  i.    [ULTIMATE,  a.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  bring  to  an  end ;  to  terminate,  to  end. 

2.  To  bring  into  use  or  practice. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  come  to  an  end ;  to  terminate. 
ul -tl-mate-lf ,  adv.    [Eng.  ultimate;  -ly.]    As 

an  ultimate  or  final  result;  at  last;  finally;  in  the 
end  or  final  result. 

"  In  that  our  knowledge  is  founded  and  from  that  it 
ultimately  derives  itself."— Locke:  Human  Cudtrstancliuu, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

*nl-tl-ma -tipn,  s.  [ULTIMATE.]  Alastorfinal 
offer  or  concession ;  an  ultimatum. 

ul-tl-ma  -turn  (pi.  ul-tl-ma -turns,  or  ul-tl- 
ma'-ta),  s.  [Lat.  neut.  sing,  of  ultimatus,  pa.  par. 
of  ultimo=to  come  to  an  end,  to  be  at  the  last.]  A 
final  proposal,  statement  of  conditions,  or  con- 
cession, especially  in  diplomatic  negotiations ;  the 
final  terms  or  offer  of  one  party,  the  rejection  of 
which  may,  and  frequently  does,  involve  a  rupture 
of  diplomatic  relations  and  a  declaration  of  war. 

"He  delivered  to  the  mediators  an  ultimatum.  Import- 
ing that  he  adhered  to  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and 
mmeguen,  and  accepted  of  Strasbourg,  with  its  appur- 
tenances."— Smollett:  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

*ul  -time,  a.  [Latin  ultimus,  super,  of  ulter= 
beyond.]  [ULTEA.]  Ultimate,  last,  final. 

"  Whereby  the  true  and  ultime  operations  of  heat  are 
not  attained."— Bacon:  Kat.  Hist.,  §  99. 

*fil-tlm -I-tf,  s.  [Eng.  ultim(e);  -ity.]  The  last 
stage  or  consequence. 

"Alteration  of  one  body  into  another,  from  crudity  to 
perfect  concoction,  is  the  ultimity  of  that  process  " — 
Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  $838. 

t  ul '-tl-m6,  8.  [Latin  ultimo  (mense)=in  the  last 
(month).]  The  month  which  preceded  the  present ; 
last  month  as  distinguished  from  the  current  and 
all  other  months.  Generally  contracted  into  ult.; 
as,  I  wrote  to  him  on  the  20th  ult. 

*ul-tl-mo-gen  -I-ture,  s.  [Formed  on  analogy  of 
priniogeniture  (q.  T.),  from  u/<innw=the  last,  and 
genitus=bpm.]  A  name  proposed  as  a  collective 
term  to  include  all  forms  of  Borough-English 
(q.  v.). 

" The  extensions  of  the  custom  are  all  called  'borough- 
English,'  by  analogy  to  the  principal  usage,  but  they 
should  be  classified  under  some  more  general  name.  It 
is  not  easy,  however,  to  find  the  appropriate  word.  We 
have  a  choice  between  'ultimogeniture,'  the  awkward  term 
proposed  by  the  Heal  Property  Commissioners  of  the  last 
generation,  and  such  foreign  forms  as  '  Jungsten-Recfit ' 
and  '  Juveignerie,'  which  can  hardly  be  excelled  for  sim- 
plicity; so  one  must  coin  a  new  phrase,  like  juniority  or 
junior  right."—  Elton:  Origin*  of  English  History,  p.  156. 

ul '-tl-mus,  a.  [Latin,  super,  of  uKer=boyond.l 
Last.  [ULTIMATE,  a.] 

ultimus  hseres,  s. 

Law :  The  last  or  remote  heir.  Thus  in  cases  of 
intestate  succession,  failing  relations  of  every  kind, 
the  succession  devolves  upon  the  state  as  ultimus 
hceres. 

*ul'-tion,  s.  [Latin  ultio  (genit.  ultionis),  from 
ultus,  pa.  par.  of  ulciscor  =  to  take  vengeance  on.] 
The  act  of  taking  vengeance  or  retaliating ;  revenge, 
retaliation. 

"To  forgive  our  enemies  is  a  charming  way  of  re- 
venge .  .  .  and  to  do  good  for  evil  a  soft  and  melting 
ultion." — Browne:  Christian  Morals,  iii.  12. 

*ul  -tra,  pref.,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.=beyond  (adv.  & 
prep.),  orig.  abl.  fern,  of  Old  Latin  ulter  =  beyond 
(adj.).  Ulter  is  a  comparative  from  Old  Latin  uls, 
ou(8=beyond;  Fr.  outre;  Sp.  ultra;  Ital.  ottra.} 

A.  As  prefix:  A  Latin  preposition  and  adverb, 
signifying  beyond,  and  used  as  a  prefix  in  the  senses 
of— 

(1)  Beyond;  on  the  farther  side;  chiefly  with 
words  implying  natural  object*,  forming  barriers, 
boundaries,  or  landmarks;  as,  «Kromontane, 
uWramundane,  wHramarine. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go.     p6t 
or.     wore,    wolf.     w6rk.     who,    s6n;     mate,    cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try.    Syrian,     se,     <e  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


ultra-red 

(2)  Excessively,  exceodiusly ;    to   or   iu   excess ; 
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A  believer  in  or  supporter  of 


umbellularia 


hailow,  diiniu.  from  umbra=  a  shadow.] 
Bot.:  A  kind  of  inflorescence,  in  \vliicli   the  peal- 


ultra-red  a. 


3S^1s»»lttB.-tttt±K  Sif A^Z±ci;«a^±= 

fantsm  is  Miihler's  Symbolik,  which  first  appeared  in  A.  D. 
1832,  and  has  since  spread  throughout  Europe  and  Amer- 
>curring  editions."— Blunt:  Diet.  Start*, 


"•« 


IAJ     1  I  <  I  I  I  H    .1  II  I  >l  i  1  ,    WU1OV    aiill  w__-  _ 

supreme  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  morals,  and       nm-t)el-la'-leg,  s.  pi.    [Fem.pl.  of  Mod.  Latin 
discipline  to  the  entire  Church,  personified  ma    umhellalis<  from  Lat.uniieHa.]    [UMBEL.] 

^^^^iwO^^min^ito'ShailwiitJof  Botany. •  The  Umbellal  Alliance;  an  alliance  of 

<y    fV^Ti-  Epigynous  Exogens,  having  dichlamydeous,  poly- 

,„,,,, .u.v~  ~.u  .-..- -  „     t      CWOUNCII..I  petalous.flpwers,  solitary  large  seeds,  and  a  small 

ness  of  their  vibrations,  the  greatest  heating  effects 
are  obtained, 
ultra-violet,  a. 

vibraHons  of  the"e  rays  "«^  "W.JS.'dSS!  "' m*-tra-mon   tan-Ist,  s.    [Eng.  ultramontanM  ; 

but  they  possess  greater  chemical  activity  than  any  ^     Onoof  the *  ultramontane  pal 

others.  holds  or  promotes  ultramontanism 

*ul  -trage  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [OUTRAGE,  «.] 

uT-tra-I§m,  s.     [Eng.  ultra;  -ism.'}     The  prin 

ciples  of  ultras,  or  of  those  who  advocate  extreme  beyond  the 'limits  of  our  system, 

measures,  as  of  reform,  &c.  "  We  need  not  fly  to  imaginary  ultramundane  spaces." 

ul  -tra-Ist,  subst.    [Eng.  ultra;  -ist.'}    One  who  —  Boyle:  Works,  v.  140. 

pushes  a  principle,  doctrine,  or   measure  to  ex-  ul  -tra  v'ir  -ef ,  phrase.    [Latin.]    Beyond  one  s 

tremes ;  one  who  advocates  extreme  measures ;  an  power ;  especially  beyond  the  power  of  a  person, 

ultra.  court,  or  corporation,  legally  or  constitutionally. 

ul-tra-ma-rine  ,  a.  &».    [Sp.  ultramarino=be-  *ul-tro'-ne-OUS,  o.    [Lat.  ultroneus,  from  ultra 

yond  sea,  foreign ;  also,  ultramarine  (s.),  from  Lat.  =of  one's  own  accord.]    Voluntary,  spontaneous. 

ultra—  beyond,  and  marinus  =  marine ;  mare  =  the  ..  Human  laws  oblige  to  an  active  obedience,  but  not  to 

sea.]  a  spontaneous  offer,   and  ultroneous  seeking  of  oppor- 

*A    As  adj. :  Situated,  being,  or  lying  beyond  the  tumties."-.7eremi/  Taylor:  Ductor  Dubitantium. 

'.-.I      +  ~~        «X      A&n      1  Vr       ...;..  rl?n*v       ../*.-,,.,.•/. 


idaceae,  and'Bruniacese. 

um-bel -lar,  um-bel -lal,  a.  [Eng.  umbel;  -ar, 
-at.}  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  umbel ;  having  the  form 
of  an  umbel. 

*um-bel-la  -tSB,  s.  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Mod.  Latin 
umbellatux,  from  Lat.  umbella  (q.  v.).] 

Botany:  The  twenty-second  order  in  Lmntpus  s 

*nl-tra-mun -dane,  n.  [Pref.  ultra-,  and  English  jjatural  System,  corresponding  to  the  present 
mundane  (c;.  v.).]  ^  Being  beyond  the  world,  or  TjmDellifer(D  (q.  v.). 

um-bel  -late,  um'-bel-la-ted,  a.  [Eng.  umbel; 
-ate,  -ated.l 

1.  Bot. :  With  the  inflorescence  in  the  form  of  an 
umbel;  bearing  umbels ;  pertaining  to  an  umbel. 

2.  ZoOl.:  Having  a  number  of  nearly  equal  radii 
proceeding  from  the  same  point. 

urn -bel-let,  s.  [Eng.  umbel;  dimin.  suff.  -ter.] 
A  little  or  partial  umbel ;  an  umbel  formed  at  the 
end  of  one  of  the  rays  of  another  umbel ;  an  umbel- 


um-bel -He,  a.    [English  umbeUHferone) ;   -ic.] 
sea.  *ul-tro  -ne-OUS-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.ultroneous;  -!;/.]    containcd  in  or  derived  from  umbelliferoue  (q.  v.). 

"The  loss  of  her  ultramarine   dominions  lessens  her    Voluntarily,  spontaneously,  of  one  s  own  accord, 
expenses  and  ensures  her  remittances."— Burke:  State  of 
the  Xation. 

B.  As  substantive  ; 


spontaneity ;  voluntariness. 


1    Ord.  Lang.:    A  beautiful    and   unchangeable       *ul -U-1&,  s.    [Lat.=the  shrieker,  a  screech-owl.] 
blue  pigment,  resembling  in  purity  the  blue  of  the       Ornith. :  A  lapsed  genus  of  Strigidse  (q.  v.),  of 
prismatic    spectrum.    It  was  formerly  obtained  by 
grinding  the  mineral  known  as  lapis-lazuli,  calcin- 
ing it,  and  again   grinding  it  in  a  mill,  or  with 


*~. ....... .  .- ipsed  genu_  _-  

which  the  LinneeanSfrixJlammea  was  the  type. 


*ul  -\l-lant,  a.    [Lat.  ululans,  pr.  par.  of  «(uio= 


— ngvery 
sive  of  colors. 


Artificial  ultramarine,  which  ap-    dog  or  wolf. 


of  sodium  amalgam  on  an  alkaline  solution  of 
umbelliferone.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless  granules, 
difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  melts  at  125°. 

um-bel  -11-fer, «.    [UMBELLIFERJS.] 

Bot. :  Any  plant  of  the  order  Umbelliferte ;  a  plant 
producing  an  umbel. 

um  bel-llf -Sr-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Latin 
wmfteila,  and /ero=to  bear.]  [UMBEL.] 

Bot.:  Umbellifers;  the  name  given  by  Jussieu  in 
and  still  extensively  in  use,  for  a  large  and 


s  01  wwn.  iiay,  ano.  still  extensively  m  u»u,  i»ji   a  laigi-  nui* 

'Troops  of  jackalls  ...  ululating  in  offensive  noises.      easily  recognized   order   of   plants,   having   their 
— Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  113.  inflorescence  in  the  form  of  an  umbel.  .  Lindley 


H.  Church  Hist. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Ultramon 
tanism  (q.  v.). 

"The  Ultramontane  tone  of  the  present  day  is  far  in 
advance  of  the  Romanist  writers  of  the  Reformation 
period."— Bluut:  Diet.  Sects,  p.  603. 

B.  As  substantive: 


other  side  of  the  Alps ;  a  foreigner 


>r  3.  Creator  IlUIHUt;r.        »»  luci y   uioL*.iiyui.c»*»  mniif ic.-'o,     »»iuu«»«**»j.     -•:-- — Tin"         I 

ulg?le    ul -Zie  (,  as  y),  sub,,    [F,  huile^o^    ^^hol,  ether,  a^^rofcrm^h en  Lj.^  >t 
Oil.    (Scotch..)  voiiowish  linnid,  and  volatilizes  without  residue. 

.un  ~~*  —  -er-OUS,  a.     [Eng.  umbellifer:  -OIM.] 
Furnished  with  an  umbel ;  umbellate ;  umbellated. 

t.,  dimin.  from 


'  Would  you  creesh  his  bonny  brown  hair  in  your  nasty 
ulyie." — Scittt:  Antiquary,  ch.  X. 


>*•  "f  the  names  given  to  the 
[DooBGA.] 


other  side  of  the  .Alps ;  a  foreigner. consoi  *-J       ^.  »,,.»c»^-~  0 — .— — ^ 

boll     bo?;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    sell,     choru.,     Shln,    bench;     go,     Jem;     tnln.    this;     sin,    as;     expect      Xenophon,     e?lst.   pn  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.      -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      :tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tlous,    -clous,     -sious  =  snus.     -ble,    -die,    ic.  =  bel,     del. 


umbellulated 

Zool.:  A  genus   of    Alcyonaria,  sometimes  sepa- 
rated   from  Penuatula  (q.   v.).     Body    elongate, 
slender,  with  a  long  osseous  axis.    Polyps  large, 
terminal.     UtnbeUufarta  groenlandica=Pennatula 
nits. 

um-bel -lu  lat-ed,  a.    [UMBELLULE.] 

Bot, :  Disposed  in  small  umbels. 

iim  -bel-lule,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  umbellula,  a 
double  dimin.  from  timfcra=a  shade;  Fr.  ombel- 
luli-,}  A  small  umbel ;  au  umbellet ;  asecondaryor 
partial  umbel. 

iim  -bSr  (1),  *fim>bre  (bre  as  ber)  (1),  s.  &  a. 


shade;  cf.  Sp.  sombra  —  shade,  umber;  Fr.  ombr£= 
umbered  or  shadowed  ;  (jer.  umber.} 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  well-known  pigment  of  an  olive-brown  color 
in  its  raw  state,  but  much  redder  when  burnt.    It 
consists  of  an  ocherous  earth  containing  manganese, 
is  durable,  has  a  good  body,  and  is  useful  in  oil  and 
water-color  painting.    It  occurs  either  naturally  in 
veins  or  beds,  or  is  prep_arod  artificially  from  various 
admixtures.    That  which  is  brought  from  Cyprus, 
under  the  name  of  Turkish  umber,  is  the  best.    It  is 
of  a  brown  citrine  color,  semi-opaque,  has  all  the 
properties  of  good  ocher,  is  perfectly  durable  both 
in  water  and  oil,  and  one  of  the  best  drying  colors 
we  possess.    It  injures  no  other  good  pigment  with 
which  it  may  be  mixed. 

"I'll  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire. 
Ana  with  a  kind  or  umber  smirch  my  face." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  I.  3. 

2.  A  variety  of  peat  or  brown  coal  occurring  near 
Cologne,  used  as  a  pigmeit  and  for  the  adulteration 
of  snuff.    (Brande.) 

II.  Min. :  A  clay-like  substance  of  varying  shades 
of  a  brown  color,  consisting  essentially  of  a  hy- 
drated  silicate  of  alumina  mixed  with  varying  pro- 
portions of  iron  and  manganese  oxides.  Used  as  a 
pigment. 

B.  As  adj.:  Olive-brown, 
umber-brown,  s. 

Botany:  A  pure  dull  brown.  Nearly  the  same  as 
deep  brown. 

um'-ber  (2),  s.  [Fr.  ombre,  umbre,  from  Lat.  urn- 
fera=shade.J 

1.  Ichthy. :  The  grayling. 

"The  umber  and  grayling  differ  as  the  herring  and  pil- 
cher  do;  but  though  they  may  do  so  in  other  nations,  those 
in  England  differ  nothing  butin  their  names." — Walton: 
Angler. 

*2.  Old  Arm. :  The  same  as  UMBRIEBE  (q.  v.). 

3.  Ornith. :  The  same  as  UMBEE  (2)  (q.  v.). 
*um'-ber,  *um  -bre  (breasbgr),  v.  t.    [UMBER 

(l),s.]    To  color  with  or  as  with  umber;  to  shade, 
to  darken. 

"To  dye  your  beard  and  umber  o'er  your  face." 

Ben  Jonson:  Alchemist,  v.  3. 

*um -bSred,  adj.  [English  umber  (1),  s. ;  -ed.] 
Colored  with  or  as  with  umber ;  embrowned,  dark- 
ened, dark,  dusky. 

"  Thy  dark  cloud,  with  umbered  lower. 
That  hung  o'er  cliff,  nud  lake,  and  tower." 

Scott:  Sfarmion,  v.     (Introd.) 

'um'-bSr-y',  a.    [Eng.  umber  (I),  s. ;  -j/.J    Of  or 
pertaining  to  umber ;  dark,  dusky. 
nm-bU-Ic,  a.  &  s.    [UMBILICAL.] 
A.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  UMBILICAL  (q.  v.}. 
*B.  As  subst. :  The  navel,  the  center. 
"Hell  is  the  umbil ic  of  the  world,  circled  with  a  thick 
wall."— Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  829. 

um-bll'-Ic-al,  *um-bU  -Ic-all,  «.  [Lat.  umbili- 
eus=the  navel. J  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  navel; 
fofmed  in  the  middle  like  a  navel ;  navel-shaped, 
central. 

"The  chapter-house  is  large,  supported  as  to  its  arched 
roof  by  one  umbilical  pillar." — De  Foe:  Tour  thro'  Great 
Britain. 

umbilical-arteries,  s.  pi.  [UMBILICAL-VES- 
SELS.] 

umbilical-cord,  s.    [FUXICULUS,  1. 1.] 

umbilical-fissure,  s. 

Anat. :  The  anterior  part  of  the  longitudinal  fis- 
sure between  the  lobes  of  the  liver. 

umbilical-hernia,  s. 

Pathol.:  A  hernia  which  protrudes  through  the 
umbilical  opening  in  the  middle  line  at  the  umbili- 
cus. It  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  infants  and 
in  women  advanced  in  life,  especially  in  obese  sub- 
jects. 

umbilical-points, «.  /./. 

Geom. :  The  same  as  Foci.    [Focus.] 
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umbilical-region,  s. 

Anat. :  The  middle  region  of  the  abdomen,  in 
which  the  umbilicus  is  placed ;  the  mesogastriurn. 
[ABDOMEN.] 

umbilical-ring,  s. 

Anat.:  A  fibrous  ring  which  surrounds  the  aper- 
ture of  the  umbilicus,  and  throufU  which  umbilical 
hernia  occurs  in  children. 

umbilical-vein,  s.    [UMBILICAL-VESSELS.] 
umbilical-vesicle,  s.    [YOLK-SAC.] 
umbilical-vessels,  s.pl. 

1.  Anat.:  A  comprehensive  name  including  the 
two  umbilical  arteries  (continuations  of  the  primi- 
tive iliacs)  and  the  umbilical  vein  of  the  human 
foetus.    The  latter  arises  from  the  placenta,  and 
conveys  to  the  totus  the  blood  necessary  for  its 
nutrition,  the  residuum  being  carried  back  to  the 
placenta  by  the  umbilical  arteries.     As   soon    as 
respiration  begins   the   arteries   are   transformed 
into  fibrous  cords,  and  the  vein  becomes  the  round 
ligament  (lie/amentum  rotundum)  of  the  liver. 

2.  Bot. :  The  vessels  which  pass  along  the  umbili- 
cus or  funicle  to  transmit  nourishment  to  the  coty- 
ledons. 

'um-bll-I-cal'-I-tf,  s.  [Eng.  umbilical;  -ity.] 
Character  as  determined  by  an  umbilicus. 

um-bll-I-car'-I-a,  s.  [Lat.  umbilicaris  =per- 
taining  to  the  navel.] 

Bot.:  A  synonym  of  Gyrophora  (q.  v.). 

um-bIl-1-cate,  um-bll  -I-cat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  urn- 
bilicus=a  navel.] 

*I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Navel-shaped ;  depressed  in  the 
middle  like  a  navel. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Hollowed  like  the  navel.    The  same  as 
PELTATE  (q.  v.). 

2.  ZoOl. :  A  term  applied  to  those  univalve  shells 
which  have  the  axis,  around  which  the  whorls  are 
coiled,  open  or  hollow.    The  perforation  may  be  a 
mere  fissure,  as  in  the  Lacuna  ;  or  it  may  be  filled 
up  by  a  shelly  deposit,  as  in  many  species  of  Natica. 

um-bll'-I-cus,  «.  [Lat.  =  the  navel;  allied  to  Gr. 
omphalo8=tbe  navel;  Lat.  umbo=&  boss;  O.  Fr. 
umbilic;  Ital.  umbilico,  ombelico,  bellico,  bilico; 
Sp.  ombligo;  Port,  umbigo,  embigo;  Sausc.ndbhi= 
the  navel  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Anat.:  The  navel  (q.  v.). 

*2.  Antiq.:  An  ornamental  or  painted  boss  or  ball 
fastened  on  each  end  of  the  sticks  on  which  manu- 
scripts were  rolled. 

3.  Botany :  • 

(1)  The  same  as  HILUM  (q.  v.). 

(2)  A  genus  of  ('rassuleee.    Leaves  fleshy,  race- 
mose, white  or  yellow;  calyx  five-parted;  corolla 
campanulate ;  stamens  ten,  inserted:  in  the  corolla ; 
nectariferous  scales  five ;  carpels  five.    The  species 
grow  in  dry  stony  places,  and  are  sometimes  planted 
in  rockeries.     Umbilicus  pendnlinus  is  the  same  as 
Cotyledon  umbilicus.    [COTYLEDON,  1, 1.] 

4.  Geom. :  A  term  used  by  the  older  geometers  as 
synonymous  with  focus;  but,  in  modern  works,  a 
point  on  a  surface  through  which  all  lines  of  curva- 
ture pass. 

5.  ZoOl. :  The  aperture  of  the  axis  near  the  mouth 
of  some  univalve  shells.    [UMBILICATED,  II.  2.] 

•um'-ble,  s.    [UMBLES.] 

TF  To  eat  umble-pie  (commonly  corrupted  into  to 
eat  humble-pie) :  [HUMBLE-PIE,  •[.] 

um -blep, *hum -ble§, s.pl.  [Fornum6ie«(q.v.).] 
The  entrails  of  a  deer;  sometimes  applied  to  en- 
trails generally. 

umbo'  (pi.  um-b6-nes.),  s.  [Lat.; 
Fr.  umbon;  Ital.  umbone.] 

1.  Old  Arm. :  The  pointed  boss  or  pro- 
tuberant part  of  a  shield. 

"  Such  a  bowl  is  peculiarly  well  adapted 
for  the  unibo  of  the  shield." — Murray:  Greek 
Sculpture,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Anatomy:  The  deepest  part  of  the 
arched  membrane  of  the  drum  of  the 
ear,  corresponding  to  the  termination  of 
the  handle  of  the  malleus  (q.  v.). 

3.  Botany:  Theboss-likeprotuberance 
rising  upward  from  the  center  of    the 
pileus  in  an  Agaric,  Ac. 

4.  ZoOl.:  The  embryonic  shell,  forming 
the  point  from  which  the  growth  of  the 
valve  commences  in  the  Conchifera.  The 
umbones  are  near  the  hinge  because  that  side  grows 
least  rapidly,  sometimes  they  are  situated  on  the 
margin,  but  they  always  become  wider  apart  with 
age.    They  may  be  straight,  as  in  the  genus  Pecten  ; 
curved,  as  in  Venus,  or  spiral,  as  in  Isocardia  and 
IMceras. 

um-bp-nal,  s.  [Lat.  umbo,  genit.  umbon(is'); 
Eng.  adj.  sun",  -al,]  Of,  belonging  to,  or  situated 
near  the  umbo  (q.  T.). 


umbrageous 

umbonal-area,  s. 

ZoOl.:  The  part  of  the  shell  of  the  Conchifera 
lying  within  the  impression  made  by  the  margin  of 
the  mantle. 

um  -bo-nate,  urn  -bo -nat-ed,  a.  [As  if  from  a 
Lat.  umbonatus,  from  umbo  (geuit.  umboni*)  =  & 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Bossed ;  having  a  boss  or  knob  in 
the  center. 
.  2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  BOSSED  (q.  v.). 

um-bon'-u-late,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  umbonula, 
damn,  of  «t»i6o=a  boss.] 

Bot.:  Terminated  by  a  very  small  boss  or  nipple. 

urn -bra,  s.    [Lat. = a  shadow.] 

*1.  Class.  Antiq.:  Among  the  Romans,  a  person 
who  went  to  a  feast  as  a  companion  of  one  invited, 
whom  ho  thus  followed  as  a  shadow;  a  parasite 
whose  duty  it  was  to  laugh  at  the  jokes  of  his  pat- 
ron. 

2.  Astronomy:  The  name  given  by  Dawes  to  the 
black  central  portion  of  a  sun-spot  (q.  v.).    He  lim- 
its the  designation  nucleus  to  patches  of  deeper 
blackness    occasionally   noticed    in    the    umbra 
though  the  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole 
of  the  darker  area.    The  fringe  of  lighter  shade 
surrounding  a  sun-spot  is  called  the  penumbra. 

"Cases  of  an  umbra  without  a  penumbra,  and  the 
contrary,  are  on  record."— G.  F .  Chambers  •  Descriptive 
Astronomy,  p.  6. 

1  In  senses  1  and  2,  there  is  a  plural  ilm'-brce. 

3.  Ichthy.:   The  sole  genus  of  Umbridee  (q  v  ) 
with  two  species:    Umbra  krameri,    a  small  fish 
three  or  four  inches  long,  from  stagnant  waters  in 
Austria  and  Hungary ;  and  U.  limi,  rather  smaller, 
locally  distributed  in  the  United  States,  when-  it  i< 
known  as  the  Dog-fish  or  Mud-fish.    [UMBEIXA.] 

umbra-tree,  s. 

Bot:Pircunia  dioica,  an  absorbent  Phytolaccad 
from  Buenos  Ayres. 

*um  -bra9ed,  a.    [VAMBKACED.] 

'iim  -bra-cle,  subst.  [Lat.  umbraculum,  dimin. 
from  umbra=a  shade.]  A  shade ;  umbrage. 

"  That  Free,  that  Soul-refreshing  umbracle." 

Davies:  Holy  Rooae,  p.  15. 

um-brac-u-llf  -Sr-ous,  a.  [Latin  umbraculum 
(q-  v.)  ;/ero=to  bear,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Bearing  an  umbraculum  (q.  v.). 

um-brac-u-ll-form.a.  [Latin  umbraculum--A 
little  shade,  and  /onna=form.]  Forming  a  shade ; 
umbrella-shaped,  like  a  mushroom. 

um-brac'-u-lum  (pi.  um-brac  -u-la), «.  [Lat.. 
dimin.  from  umbra=&  shade.] 

Bot.:  (1)  A  convex  body  terminating  the  setie  of     ' 
Marchantia,  and  bearing  on    its   under   side   the 
reproductive  organs ;  (2)  any  similar  structure. 

iim  -brage  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [O.  Fr.  ombrage,  urn- 
brage  (Fr.  ombrage),  from  ombre  (Lat.  umbra) -a 
shade.] 

*1.  A  shadow.    (Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  v.  2.) 

*2.  A  shade ;  a  shadow ;  obscurity. 

"In the  deep  umbrage  of  a  green  hill's  shade." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  82. 

3.  That  which  affords  a  shade  ;  spec.,  a  screen  of 
trees  or  foliage. 

"So  deep,  so  dark,  so  close  the  umbrage  o'er  ns 
No  leaflet  stirred."       Coleridge:  The  Xight  Scene.       *     \ 

*4.  A  shadow  of  suspicion  cast  upon  a  person- 
slight  appearance  or  show. 

"  It  is  also  evident  that  8.  Peter  did  not  carry  himself 
so  as  to  give  the  least  overture  or  nuihrnge  to  make  any 
one  suspect  he  had  any  such  preeminence."— Bn.  Taylor- 
Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  i.,sj8. 

*5.  Suspicion,  suspiciousness. 

"  I  say,  just  fear,  not  out  of  umbrages,  light  jealousies 
apprehensions  afar  off,  but  of  clear  foresight  of  immi- 
nent danger." — Bacon:  Wa>-  with  Spain. 

*6.  A  faint  representation  or  appearance-  a 
glimpse. 

"Yon  rejoice  in  false  lights,  or  are  delighted  with  little 
umbrages  at  peep  of  day."— Taylor:  Sermon  to  University 
of  Dublin. 

*7.  An  adumbration ;  a  shadowing  forth. 
"Some  of  them  being  umbrages    .    .    .    rather  than 
realities."— Fuller:  Holy  War,  bk.  v.,  ch.  nv. 


To  take  umbrage=to  bo  offended.) 

"  It  will  not  be  convenient  to  give  him  any  umbrage." 

Dryften:  Evening's  Love,  iv. 

iim-bra -geoiis,  *om-bra-glous,  *um-bra- 
gious,  adj.  [Fr.  ombr<igeux=sb&dy,  from  ombre= 
shade.] 

1.  Shady;  forming  a  shade. 
"  Where  the  grove  with  leaves  umbragemis  bends." 
Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  vi.  149. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whSt,     fail,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thgre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine-   ga     p6t 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,     cttre,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     tif,     Syrian.     SB,    as  =  6;     ey  =  a.  '    qu  =  kw! 


umbrageously 


2.  Shady,  shaded.     (Milton:  P.  /...  iv.  ^7.^ 
*3.  Obscure ;  dark  ;  not  easy  to  be  perceived. 
"The  present  constitution  of  the  court,  which  is  very 
((»iftrd(/''iju.s." — Wotton:  Keiiniix!*,  p.  430. 

*4.  Suspicious. 

"At  the  beginning  some  men  were  a  little  umbrageous 
and  startling."— Dunne;  Sermons,  p.  557  (1640). 

*5.  Apt  or  disposed  to  take  umbrage  or  offense; 
feeling  umbrage  or  jealousy  ;  taking  umbrage. 

*um-'bra'-&eous-lyi,  adverb.  [Eng.  umbrageous ; 
-fu.]  In  au  umbrageous  manner,  so  as  to  furnish 
abundant  shade. 

*iim  bra  -geous-ness,  *um  bra  -gious-ness,  s. 
[Eng.  umbrageous;  -/H-.S.S.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  umbrageous ;  yliadiuess. 

"Small  creeks  and  overshadowed  by  the  maleficent  «m- 

um '-broil,  a.     [Lat.  umbra  (q.  v.) ;  English  adj. 

Geol.:  Shady;  tho  term  applied  by  Prof.  H.  D. 
Rogers  to  the  fourteenth  series  of  the  Appalachian 
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2.  A  light  frame  covered  with  silk,  cotton,  alpaca, 
or  other  fabric,  and  held  above  the  head  as  a  pro- 
tection against  sun  or  ruin.  [PARABOL,  SUN-SHADE.] 


where  it  has  been  in  use  from  remote  times,  and 
where  it  is  considered  as  a  symbol  of  royalty  or 
dignity.  As  a  defense  against  rain  it  was  not  gen- 
erally used  in  the  Occident  till  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  (See  extract.) 

"  As  appears  by  the  Female  Tattler  of  Dec.  12.  1709,  the 
nnif'n'll'i  was  only  designed  as  a  protection  between  the 

ing  the  coachmen  and  sedan-chair  men,  who  deemed  it 
their  monopoly  to  protect  from  rain."—  Knight-  Diet. 
Mechanics,  s.  v.  Umbrella. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  ZoOl. :  The  bell-shaped  swimming  organ  of  the 
Lucernarida,  akin  to  the  nectocalyx  of  the  Medu- 
sida?.  but  without  a  velum  (q.  ^ 


umpirage 

Om  -brl-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 
A.  As  adj.;  Of  or  pertaining  to  Umbria,  its  in- 
habitants, or  language. 

"[He]  led  to  fight  his  Un/brimi  powe: 


1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Umbria,  one  of  the 
ancient  principal  divisions  of  Central  Italy. 

"The  terror  of  the  L'mbrian." 

Macaulay:  Horatius,  xxu. 

2.  Tho  language  of  the  Umbrians,  one  of  the  old- 
est, of  tho  Latin  dialects. 

If  Umbrian  School    of    Painting:    The    Roman 
School  of  Painting.    [ROMAN-SCHOOL.] 
um-brl-dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  umbr(a);   Lat. 


fem'P1'  ad       U 


Fishes    with 
' 


scales  -no  barbels   or  adipose  fin  ; 


rom  the  Canaries.    Mediterranean,  India,  China, 


sfratar  corresponding  in  period  to  the  C'arbonifer-  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.    Shell  small,  depressed,        uiu -un-ox,  <>.    i^ouuci...j 

ous  1  mest,,no,,f  Europe     Maximum  thickness  in  and   limpet-like,  marked   by  concentric   fines   oj       1.  Mythol..  A  gnome  or  spirit  of  earth  supplied 

Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  about  3,000  feet;  in  the  growth ;  inner  surface  with  a  central  colored  and    by  Spleen  with  a  vial  full  of   sorrow  and  tears. 

Western  States,   about   1,000  feet.     (Prof.  H.  D.  striated:  disc,  surrounded  by  a  continuous  irregular    (Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iv.  W.) 

Soger":  Geology  of  Pennsylvania.)  muscular  impression.    Animal  with  a.  very   large       2.  Astym.:  A  satellite  of  Uranus,  the  second  m 

*    .  n  foot,  deeply  notched  in  front,  gill  forming  a  series    point  of  distance  from  the  planet.    Its  mean  rtis- 

um-bra-na,s.     [   IMBED,  A.J  of  phimes  beneath  the  shell  in  front  and  on  the    tance  from  the  center  of  the  planet  is  166,000  miles, 

'iim  -brate,  v.  t.    [Latin  umbratus,  pa.  par.  of  riglit  side.    Fossil  species  four,  from  the  Oolite  on-    its  periodic  time  4,144,181  days. 

H,,(/./v>=to  shade,  from  umbra  =  &  shade.]  To  shade,  War(i0f  the  United  States,  Sicily,  and  Asia.                     *iim -hrl-gre    s      TO    Fr     umbriere,    ombriere, 

to  shadow,  to  foreshadow.  If  King  Coffee's  Umbrella :  The  state  umbrella  of    fiomL.at  umbra=a.  shade.]'  The  visor  of  a  helmet ; 

"The  Law's  types,  wherein  the  things  pertaining  to  the  the  King  of  Ashantee,  taken  at  Coomassie,  *et>.  4,  projection  like  the  peak  of  a  cap,  to  which  a  face- 
person,  office  and  kingdom  of  the  Messias,were  umbrated."  1874,  and  deposited  by  her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  JJJJJKjJI,  sometimes  attached,  which  moved  freely 
—Christian  Religion's  Appeal,  lib.  ii.,  p.  84.  in  South  Kensington  Museum,  London.  upon  the  helmet,  and  could  be  lifted  up  like  the 

*um-braf-ed,  a.    [UMBEATE.]    Shaded ;  dark  in  umbrella-bird,  s.                                                        beaver ;  tho  um.bril. 

col°r'  Ornith. :  Cephalopterus  ornatus,  from  Pern.    It  is 

"  Those  ensignes  which  are  borne  umbrated."— Basse-  n bout  the  size  of  a  crow,  with  deep  black  plumage ; 

veil:  Workes  of  Armorie,  v.?&.     (1572.)  tne    head    js    adorned 

*um-brat  -Ic,*  urn-brat  -Ick,  *um-brat  -Ic-al,  with  a  large  spreading 

a.    [Lat.  umbraticus,  from  umbra=a  shade.]  crest,  which  arises  from 

1.  Being  in  the  shade. 

2.  Unreal,  unsubstantial. 

3.  Being  in  retirement ;  secluded. 

"  I  can  see  whole  volumes  dispatched  by  the  nmbratieal 
doctors  on  all  sides." — BenJonson:  Discoveries,  p.  167. 


, 

a  contractile  skin,  and 
capable  of  being 
erected  at  will;  the 
shafts  of  the  crest-fea- 
thers are  white,  and  the 


plumes   glossy   blue, 

4.  Typical,  figurative,  adumbrating,  fore-shadow  hair-like    and   curved 

ing.  outward  at  the   tips. 

"  By  virtue  of  our  Savior's  most  true  and  perfect  sacri-  When  the  crest  is  laid 

fice,  those  umbratic  representations,  instituted  of  old  by  back  the  shafts  form  a 

God,  did  obtain  their  substance,  validity,  and  effect." —  compact    white    mass, 

Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  27.  sloping    up    from    the 

*um  -bra-tile,  *um-bra-tll,  *um-brat  -Il-ous,  back  of  the  head ;  when 


"  [She]  only  vented  up  her  umbriere, 
And  so  did  let  her  goodly  visage  to  appeare." 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  III.  i.  42. 

*um-brlf -Sr-oiis,  a.    [Lat.  umbra= shade,  and 

/ero=tobear.J  Casting,  causing,  or  making  a  shade. 

»um-brlf '-Sr-ous-lj?, a.  [Eng. umbriferous;  -it/.] 

ililc. 


So  as  to  make  or  cast  a  shad 

*um  -brll,  «.     [UMBRIERE.]    The  movable  part 
of  a  helmet ;  the  nmbriere,  the  visor. 

um-brl'-na,  s.    [The  modern  Roman  name  of  the 


„.    [Lat.  umbratilis,  from  umbra=a.  shade.] 

1.  Being  in  the  shade. 

2.  Unreal,  unsubstantial. 

'  Shadows  have  their  figure,  motion, 
And  their  umbratil  action  from  the  real 
Posture  and  motion  of  the  body's  act." 

Ben  Jonson:  Magnetic  Lady,  iii.  3. 

3.  Typical,  figurative. 

"This  life  that  we  live  disjoined  from  God  is  but  a 
shadow  and  umbratil  imitation  of  that." — Dr.  H.  More: 
Hong  of  the  Soul,  p.  337.  (Notes.) 

4.  Secluded,  retired. 


it  is  erected  the  shafts 
radiate  on   all  sides 


Umbrella-bird. 


fish.] 

Ichthyology : 

1.  A  genus  of  Sciwnidse,  with  twenty  species,  from 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  and  Indian 
Oceans.  Snout  convex,  with  projecting  upper  jaw, 
short  barbel  under  symphysis  of  the  mandible ;  first 
dorsal  fin  with  nine  or  ten  flexible  spines,  anal  with 
one  or  two.  Umbrina  cirrhosa,  the  umbrine  or 
ombre  of  the  French,  and  the  corroof  the  Italians, 
was  well  known  to  tho  Romans  by  the  name  of 


The  drumming  of  the  nmbrinasin  the  European  seas 


•elv  upon  fruits.     Theircry,  which  resembles  the  issaid  to  beaudiblefrom  a  depthof  twenty  fathoms;  and 

wing  of  a   cow,   is  most   frequently    heard    just  the  fishermen  of  Rochelle  assert  that  the  males  alone 

.forn  sunrise  and  after  sunset  make  the  noise  during  the  spawning  time,  and  that  it  is 

iroro  buunsu  uuu  ttiiei  ouuawi..  , —  .  — .        „„*!,.,,«   *„  tQta  ,1,..,,,  <.;tii,nir  hnit  " 


birds  associate  in  small  flocks,  and  live  almost  en- 
tirely 
lowi 
befc 

umbrella-leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  Diphylleia    cymosa,  a  plant  belonging  to       *um  -brose,  a.    [Latin  umbrosus,  from  umbra= 
the  Nandinete,  growing  in  Japan  and  the  Southern      h  d    -,    Suady  umbrageous. 
States  of  the  Union. 
umbrella-plant,  s. 

Bot.:  Saxifraga  peltata.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 
umbrella-shaped,  a. 

Bot.:  Resembling  an  expanded  umbrella,   i.  e.,       »um_eonB  s.    [A.  S.  ym,  ymb,  «m=round,  and 

_.    „.  , ,  „„-.    t .-,,-.          hemispherical  and  convex,  with  rays  or  plaits  pro-  s     .*•   -,    A  going  round,  a  circuit,  a  corn- 

urn -bre  (bre  as  ber)  (2),  «.    [Fr.,  from  the  color    ceedmg  from  a  common  center,  as  the  stigma  of    »°«« 
of  the  plumage.]  Papaver. 

Ornithology:  umbrella-tree,  s. 

1.  Scopus  ardetta,  a  South  African  bird  called 
also  the  Hammer-head,  and  Brown  Stork.   The  body       Botany: 
is  about  the  size  of  tha^ of  a^row,  plumage  umber-       (ij  Magnolia  umbrella  and  M.  tripetala.    In  the 


"  Natural  hieroglyphicks  of  our  fugitive  umbratile, 
anxious,  and  transitory  life." — Evelyn:  Sylva,  bk.  iv.,  §  13. 

urn  -bra'-tion,  ».    [Lat.  umbra—a  shade.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  ADUMBRATION  (q.  v.). 

*um-bra'-tious,  adj.  [Latin  umbra— a  shade.] 
[UMBRAGE.]  Suspicious ;  apt  to  take  umbrage. 

"Umbratious  and  apprehensive."  —  Sir  B.  Wottons 
Remains,  p.  167. 

•urn -bre  (bre  as  b§r)  (!),«.    [UMBER  (1),  «.] 


possible,  by  imitating  them^  to  take  them  without  bait." 
—Darwin:  Descent  of  Man  (ed.  2d),  p.  347. 


*um-broS  -I-ty1,  «.  [UMBROSE.]  The  quality  of 
being  umbrose;  shadiness,  umbrageousness. 

"  Oily  paper  becometh  more  transparent,  and  admits 
the  visible  rays  with  much  less  umbrosity." — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 


Made  we  are  reprefe  to  our  neighbors;  skorning  and 
hething  to  alle  that  in  our  umgong  are."—  Wyaliffe:  Psalm 
Uiviii.  4. 


^iimi „„„  , „...,, u  -ml-ak,  u'-mjHik,  s.    [OOMIAK.J 

colored,  lighter  beneath;   the  male  witE  a  large    Jatte/theTeaves,  which  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  flm -laut  (au  as  6"w),  s.    [Gr.,  from  pref.  um-, 

crest  on  the  back  of  the  head.    These  birds  prey    inches  long  and  five  or  six  inches  wide,  narrowing  in(jjca ting  alteration,  and  laut=  sound.] 

upon  frogs  and  small  fish,  anil  embellish  their  nests    to  a  point  at  each  end,  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Philol.:  A  kind  of  assimilation  of  sounds;  the 

with  anything  bright  and  glittering  they  can  pick    branches  in  a  circular  manner,  whence  its  English  change  of  the  vowel  in  one  syllable  through  tho 

name.     The  flowers    have  ten,  eleven,  or   twelve  influence  of  one  of  the  vowels  a,  i,  M  in  tho  syllable 

large  oblong  white  petals.  immediately  following.    It  is  a  common  feature  in 


(2)  Thespesia  populnea :  [THESPESIA.]  several  of  the  Teutonic  tongues.    InGermanwmiaMt 

(3)  Hibiscus  guineensis;  a  tree  about  twenty  feet    js  soeu  jn  the  frequent  change  of  the  vowels  a,  o,  tl, 
--   L   — :il LI-« .: — i"  n,,;nna  j.o  ^  ^  ^    jn  Anglo-Saxon  it  was  also  common. 

The  change  caused  by  a  is  called  a-umlaut,  and  so 


2.  (Pi.) :  The  Scopinffi  (q.  v.). 

um-breT-la,  s.    [Italian  umbella,  umbrella,  om- 

brella—a  fan,  a  canopy,  a  little  shade,  dimin.  of      ,*v  — ;-  ~ 

ombra  (Lat.  umbra)  =  a  shade.    The  .true  classical    high,  with  purple  flowers,  growing  in  I 

Latin  form  is  umbella,  dimin.  from  umbra.    Florio       W  Pandanus  adoratissimus.    [PANDANUS. 

has  "  Ombrella,  a  fan,  a  canopie,  also  a  testern  or       *um-brel -la-less,    a.      [Eng.  umbrella;  -less.]    of  the  oth 

cloth  of  state  for  a  Pjince ; _also  .a  kind  of  round^an    rjostitute  Of  or  without  an  umbrella. 

"Men  .  .  .  pallid,  unshaven,  clay-piped,  mntrellalca." 
—London  Daily  Telegraph. 

um-brel  -la-wBrt,  s.    [Eng.  umbrella,  andwori.]        « gt.  Augustine's  umpiroffe  and  full  determination  of 
Bot.:  Oxybaphus;  called  also  Calymenia;  a  genus    this  whole  question."  —  Bp.  Morton:  Discovery,  p.  144 
of  Nyctaginaceee. 


or  shadowing  that  they  use  to  ride  with  in  summer 
in  Italy ;  a  little  shade  "  ( World  of  Words,  1598).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  shade,  a  cover,  a  cloak. 

"Made  Religion   an    Umbrella  to  Impiety."—  Osborn: 


. 

^  wh(>  a(,ts  as  umpire  .  the  decision  of  an  umpire : 

arbitrament. 

' 


boll,    I 
-clan. 

\6f;     pfiut,    J<S»1 
-tian  =  shan. 

;    cat, 
-tion. 

;ell, 
-alon 

chorus, 
=  shun; 

-tion. 

bench; 
-glon 

go,     gem;     thin, 
=  zhiin.     -tious, 

this; 
-clous. 

sin,    as.; 

-sious  = 

expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 

umpire 

um  -pire,  *nom-pere,  *nom-peyr,  *noum- 
pere,  *pwm--pere,  s.  [Prop,  -nunipire.  from  O.  Fr. 
nompa*r=peerless,  odd,  from  non  (Lat.  «o«j=not, 
and  per=a  peer,  equal;  Lat.  par  —  equal.  An 
umpire  is  thus  the  odd  (or  third)  man  called  in  to 
decide  between  two  disputant.*.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.;  A  person  to  whose  sole  decision  a 
controversy  or  question  between  parties  is  referred  ; 
one  agreed  upon  or  accepted  as  a  judge,  referee,  or 
arbiter  in  case  of  conflict  of  opinions;  a  person 
chosen  to  see  that  the  rules  of  any  game  (especially 
baseball,  football,  or  cricket)  are  strictly  and  fairly 
carried  out. 

"And  I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide 
My  umpire,  Conscience." 

Milton:  P.  L.t  iii.  195. 

2.  Law  :  A  third  person  called  in  to  decide  a  con- 
troversy or  question  submitted  to  arbitration  when 
the  arbitrators  cannot  agree. 

um  -pire,  v.  t.  &  i.    [UMPIHE,  s.l 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  decide  as  umpire;  to  settle,  to  arbitrate. 
(South:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  2.) 
2.  To  act  as  umpire  in  or  for. 

"  The  various  competitions  were  umpired  from  the  bows 
of  a  launch."—  Field,  Aug.  13,  1887. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  act  or  stand  as  umpire. 

iim  -pire-shlp,  *um-pier-ship,  subst.  [English 
umpire,  s  ;  -ship.] 

1.  The  office  of  an  umpire. 

*2.  Arbitration,  decision. 

"We  refuse  not  the  arbitrement  and  itmpiership  of  the 
Holy  GhoBte."—  Jewel:  Defense  of  the  Apologie,  p.  63. 


um  -quhlle  {qu  as  w),  a.&s. 
*um  -stroke,  s.    [A.  S,  ym,  ymb,  um  —  around, 
round  about.]    The  edge  of  a  circle  ;  edge. 

"Such  towns  as  stand,  as  one  may  say,  on  tiptoes  on 
the  very  umstroke,  or  on  any  part  of  the  utmost  line  of 
any  map  (unresolved  in  a  manner  to  stay  out  or  come  in), 
are  not  to  be  presumed  placed  according  to  exactness, 
but  only  signify  there  or  thereabouts."  —  Fuller:  Pisgah 
Sight,  pt.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiv. 

fim  -While,  adv.  &  adj.  [A.  S.  fcw£Zum=whilum 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  adv.  :  Formerly,  ci-devant,  late  ;  at  a  former 
period;  whilom. 

"Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Knight,  and  umwhile  master  of  his 
majesty's  mint."  —  Scott:  Guy  Alannering,  ch.  iii. 

B.  As  adj.:  Whilom,  ci-devant,   late,    formerly. 
(Scotch.)     ' 

"The  estate,  which  devolved  on  this  unhappy  woman 
by  a  settlement  of  her  umwhtle  husband."—  Scott:  Waver- 
ley,  ch.  z. 

un-  (1),  pref.  [A.  S.  an-;  cogn.  with  Dut.  on-; 
Icel.  u-  or  6-  (forun-);  Dan.  ut;  Sw.  o-;  Goth,  un-; 
Ger,  un-;  Wei.  an-;  Lat.  in-;  Gr.  an-,  a-;  Zend. 
ana-;  Sansc.  an-;  Pers.  no",  all  prefixes  denoting 
negation;  cf.  Lat.  ne-=not  ;  Gr.  Tie;  Goth.  ni-=not; 
Lith.  ne-=no  ;  Russ.  ne-;  Gael,  neo-,  negative  pre- 
fixes.] A  prefix  denoting  negation,  used  chiefly 
before  adjectives,  past  participles  passive,  present 
participles  used  adjectively,  and  when  so  used 
meaning  simply  not;  as,  unfair,  untrue,  untold 
unforgiving,  &c.  From  such  words  adverbs  and 
nouns  are  formed;  as,  unfairly,  unfairness,  untruly, 
wnforgivingly,  unforgivingness,  &c.  Un-  is  also  pre- 
fixed to  some  nouns  to  express  the  opposite  or 
absence  of  what  the  noun  expresses  ;  as,  untruth, 
unrest,  undress,  <fec.  Before  many  words  of  Latin 
origin  un-,  in  the  sense  of  simple  negation,  becomes 
in-  (q.  v.)  :  as,  uncomplete  and  incomplete.  Nega- 
tion is  also  expressed  by  non-  or  dis-;  as,  non- 
elastic,  disreputable,  &c. 

iin-  (2),  pref.  [A.  S.  un-,  only  used  as  a  prefix  in 
verbs,  as  in  und6n  =  to  undo,  unbindan=to  unbind, 
&c.  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  on/-,  asintm£-laden=tounload, 
fromJaden=to  load;  Ger.  ent-,  as  in  e?iMaden=to 
unload;  O.  H.  Ger.  ant-,  as  in  anf-luhhan=  to  un- 
lock ;  Goth,  and-,  as  in  and-bindan  =  to  unbind.  It 
is  the  same  prefix  as  that  which  appears  as  an-  in 
Eng.  answer,  and  as  and-  in  A.  S.  andswarian  ;  and 
it  is  cognate  with  Gr.  anti—in  opposition  to.] 

1.  A  prefix  used  with  verbs  to  imply  the  reversal 
of  the  meaning  of  the  simple  verb  by  a  positive  act 
not  a  simple  negation  of  its  meaning.  Thus  unbind 
means  a  positive  undoing  and  removal  of  the  bind- 
ing which  the  simple  verb  affirmed  to  be  fixed. 

2.  Prefixed  to  nouns  it  changes  them  into  verbs, 
implying  privation  of  the  object  expressed  by  the 
noun  or  of  the  qualities  connoted  by  it  ;  as,  u?iman, 
«nsex=to  deprive  of  the  qualities  of  a  man,  sex, 
&c.    In  this  sense  sometimes  called  un-privative. 

3.  More  rarely  it  is  almost  superfluous,  or  at  most 
adds  intensity  to  the  meaning  of  the  simple  verb. 
Thus  to  loosen  and  to  unloosen  do  not  differ  much 
in  meaning,  though  perhaps  unloosen  is,  to  a  slight 
extent,  the  more  forcible  word. 

4.  It  is  found  in  a  few  verbs,  chiefly  obsolete,  with 
the  force  of  retraction  or  revocation  ;  as,  unsay=to 
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retract  what  has  been  said,  twpredict=to  retract 
or  revoke  a  prediction,  to«nlearn  — to  forget  what 
has  been  learnt,  <fec. 

5.  Some  words  with  un-  prefixed  are  hardly  used 
unless  qualified  by  not;  as,  though  we  should  not 
apeak  of  an  wnstriking  view,  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  say  the  view  was  not  unstrikini/. 

6.  In  the  case  of  past  participles  there  is  an  ambi- 
guity in  the  prefix  UH-,  which  may  be  either  un-  (1) 
or  un-  (2),  as  in  unrolled,  which  may  mean  either 
not  rolled,  or  unfolded  after  having  been  rolled  up. 

^[  The  meanings  of  most  of  the  past  participles, 
adjectives,  adverbs,  <fec.,  having  un-  prefixed  are  so 
obvious  that  a  largo  number  of  them  are  here 
omitted. 

UH- hidebound,  «.  Not  hidebound;  not  having 
.he  .skin  fitting  closely,  as  is  the  case  when  animals 
are  swollen  and  full  ;  hence,  hungry  and  with  empty 
stomach. 

"  Ravin    .    .    .    though  plenteoua,  all  too  little  seems 
To  stuff  this  maw,  this  vust  un-hidebound  corpse." 

Milton:  P.  L.t  I.  601. 

C'-na,  a.  [Lat.,  fern.  sing,  of  unus—one ;  applied, 
as  a  proper  name,  to  the  personification  of  Truth  in 
the  Fairy  Queen.] 

Astron.:  [ASTEROID,  160.] 

*un-a-based',  adj.  [Prefix  un>  (1),  and  English 
abased.]  Not  abased  or  humbled. 

"  They  easily  preserved  .  .  .  the  reverence  of  relig- 
ion unabased." — Gauden;  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  274. 

un-a-bashed  ,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1).  and  English 
abashed.]  Not  abashed;  feeling  no  shame ;  shame- 
less. 

"Earless  on  high,  stood  unabash'd  Defoe, 
And  Tutchin  flagrant  from  the  scourge  below." 
Pope:  Dunciad,  ii.  147. 
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un-a-bat  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng.  abated. 
Not  abated :  not  diminished  in  magnitude,  force 
violence,  or  intensity ;  undiminished. 

"The  conflicts  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians 
continue  with  unabated  force." — Lewis:  Cred.  Early 
Roman  Hist.,  ch.  xii. 

im-a-bat  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.un-  (1),  and  Eng.  abat- 
ing.] Not  abating,  not  relaxing;  not  diminishing 
in  magnitude,  force,  or  intensity  ;  unabated. 

"The  torrent  thundered  down  the  dell 
With  unabating  haste." 

Wordsworth :  Waterfall  and  the  Eglantine. 

"un-a-bll'-I-tyS  ft.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  abil- 
ity.]  The  absence  of  ability;  want  of  ability;  in- 
ability. 

"What  can  be  imputed  but  their  sloth  or'mttnabilfti/?" — 
Hilton:  Areopagitica. 

fin-a'-ble,  a.  [Pref.un-  (l),andEng.a&fe  (q.  v.).] 
1.  Notable;  not  having  sufficient  power  or  abil- 
ity ;  not  equal  to  any  task ;  incapable. 

"Lest  to  the  queen  the  swain  with  transport  fly, 
Unable  to  contain  th'  unruly  joy." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xvi.  481. 

*2.  Weak,  helpless,  impotent,  useless. 
"Sapless  age  and  weak  unable  limbs 
Should  bring  thy  father  to  his  drooping  chair." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.t  Pt.  /.,  iv.  5. 

*iin-a-bled  (leas  $1),  a.  [Eng.  unabl(e);  -ed.] 
Disabled,  incapacitated. 

*un-a  -ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unable;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unable;  inability. 

**  Oonsiderynge  the  unable nesse  of  Hilderich  the  kynge." 
— Fabyan;  Chronycte  (an.  1399). 

*un-a  -ble-te,  s.    [Eng.  unable;  ~ty.]    Inability. 

"  '  If  for  the  blyndnesse  of  thepreest,  or  for  other  ««- 
ablete,  he  that  is  repentaunt  wole  go  to  another  preest 
Running  in  this  ghostly  office,  he  shal  not  do  this  wit  h- 
outen  licence  axid.'  Ecclesice  Regimen,  written,  as  it 
seems,  before  1395."—  Wycliffe-.  Ed.  Pref.,  p.  27. 

*un-a-bol  -Ish-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
abolifshable.]  Notable  to  be  abolished;  not  capa- 
ble of  being  abolished,  annulled,  or  destroyed. 

"That  law  proved  to  be  moral,  and  unabolishable  for 
many  reasons  annext  thereto." — Jlilton:  Doct.  ct  Dis.  <>/ 
Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

iin-a-b5r-Ished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
abolished.]  Not  abolished;  not  repealed  or  an- 
nulled ;  remaining  in  force. 

"The  number  of  needless  laws  unalmlished,  doth  weaken 
the  force  of  them  that  are  necessary." — Hooker:  Eccles. 
Polity,  bk.  viii. 

ieb 
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"With  verdure  pure,  unbroken,  unabridg'd." 

Mason.-  English  Garden,  bk.  i. 

*un-ab-8olv -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
absolvable.]  Not  capable  of  being  absolved;  not 
admitting  of  absolution. 

*un-ab-solved',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
absolved.]  Not  absolved ;  not  solved ;  unsolved. 


iin-a-brld£ed  ,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
abridged.]   Not  abridged;  not  curtailed  ;  not  short 
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*un-ab  sflrd  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un- (1),  and  English 
absurd.]  Not  absurd;  not  opposed  to  reason  or 
common  sense. 

"  What  less  than  infinite  makes  unabsurd 
Passions,  which  all  on  earth  but  more  inflames?" 

Ytittny;  yitjht  Thoughts,  vii.  514. 

*un-a-bun'-dant,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
abundant.]  Not  abundant;  rare;  not  plentiful. 

un-ac~9ent  ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
accented.]  Not  accented ;  not  having  an  accent 
upon  it ;  having  no  accent. 

"It  being1  enough  to  make  a  syllable  long  if  it  be 
accented;  and  short  if  it  be  tt  inter?  it  ted."— Ilai'ri*:  Fhilo- 
log.  Inquiries. 

un-ac-gSpt'-a-Dle,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
acceptable.]  Not  acceptable :  not  welcome ;  not 
pleasing. 

"By  force  impossible,  by  leave  obtained 
Unacceptable."  .Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  261. 

*un-ac-9ept  -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Pref.  un-(l),and 
Eng.  acceptableness.]  Thequality  orstate  of  being 
unacceptable  or  unwelcome ;  unacceptability. 

"This  alteration  arises  from  the  unacceptableness  of 
the  subject  I  am  upon."—- Collier.-  On  Pride. 

*un-ac-c.ess -I-ble,  a.  [Pref.un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
accessible.]  Not  accessible ;  inaccessible. 

"It  shall  be  found  inaccessible  for  any  enemie." — 
Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  661. 

*un-ac-gess -I-ble-ness,  s,  [Pref.un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  accessibleness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inaccessible;  inaccessibleness. 

"  Unacoessibleness  to  them." — Bale:  Ortg.  of  Mankind, 
p.  18. 

*un-ac-com  -m6-dat-ed,  o.  [Pref.un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  accommodated.] 

1.  Not  accommodated ;  not  fitted  or  adapted. 

2.  Not  furnished  or  supplied  with  necessary  con- 
veniences or  appliances. 

"  Unaccommodated  man  is  no  more  than  such  a  poor, 
bare,  forked  animal  as  thou  art." — Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  4. 

un-ac-com'-m6-dat-Ing,  a.  [Pref.un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  accommodating.]  Not  accommodating;  not 
disposed  to  make  the  compromises  and  concessions 
which  courtesy  demands ;  uncompliant,  unoblig- 
ing. 

"  His  haughty  and  unaccommodating  temper  had  given 
so  much  disgust  that  he  had  been  forced  to  retire." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

iin-ac-c6m  -pan-led,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
accompanied.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  accompanied;  unattended;  not  with  per- 
sons in  attendance  on  one ;  alone. 

"  Ae  I  was  single  and  unaccompanied,  I  was  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  temple."— Tatler,  No.  120. 

2.  Not  attended,  accompanied,  or    followed,   as 
with  a  certain  result  or  consequence. 

"Many  marks  of  favour  which  were  unaccompanied  by 
any  indication  of  displeasure."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xv. 

II.  Music;  Performed  or  written  without  an  ac- 
companiment or  subordinate  instrumental  parts. 

iin-ac-c6m  -pllshed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
accomplished.] 

1.  Not  accomplished ;  not  finished;  incomplete. 

"The  gods,  dismayed  at  his  approach,  withdrew, 

Nor  durst  their  unaccomplished  crime  pursue." 

Drjiden;  Homer's  Iliad,  i. 

*2.  Not  furnished  or  not  completely  furnished 
with  accomplishments. 

*un-ac-com'-pllsh-ment,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and 
English  accomplishment.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unaccomplished ;  failure  in  accomplishing. 

"  Custom  being  but  a  mere  face,  as  echo  is  a  mere  voice, 
rests  not  in  her  unaccomplishment." — Milton:  To  the  Par- 
liament of  England. 

*iin-ac-cord  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
accorded.]  Not  accorded;  not  granted  or  agreed 
on  ;  not  brought  to  harmony  or  concord. 

"Leaving  those  parcels  unaccnrdf.d  which  are  meet  to 
be  sent  and  confined  to  the  schools."— Bp.  Hall:  Peace-  . 
maker,  %  5. 

un-ac-c6unt-a-bll  -I-ty1,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  accountability.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irresponsible  for 
one's  actions,  owing  to  extreme  youth,  the  over- 
throw of  reeson,  idiocy,  &c. 

*2.  That  which  is  unaccountable  or  incapable  of 
being  explained.  (Mad.  D'Arblay :  Diary,  iii. 
252.) 

un-ac-c6unt  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
accountable.] 

1.  Not  accountable;  not  possessed  of  powers  so 
as  to  render  it  just  to  call  one  to  account  for  deeds 
done;  not  subject  to  account  or  control;  not  re- 
sponsible. 
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unaccountableness 

2.  Not  to  be  accounted  for  by  reason,  most  com- 
monly applied  to  conduct  not  easily  traced  to  ordi- 
nary human  motives ;  not  explicable ;  not  reduci- 
ble to  rule;  inexplicable;  hence,  strange. 

"Omission  of  some  of  these  particulars  is  pretty  strange 
and  unaccountable."— Olanvill:  Essay  a. 

»3.  Not  to  be  counted ;  countless,  innumerable. 
|      "An  apprehension  of  their  unacwm '«'>!'•   numbers."— 
Wollaston:  Religion  of  Nature,  §5. 

un-ac-c6unt'-a-ble-ness,  ».  [En«.  unaccount- 
able ;  -ness.  ] 

1,  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unaccountable ; 
irresponsibility. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of   being   unable  to  be 
accounted  for ;  inexplicability. 

fin-ac-count  -a-bljf,  adv.  [English  unaccount- 
ab(le):  -ly.]  Not  in  a  way  to  be  accounted  for; 
inexplicably,  strangely. 

"  Not  with  intent  to  imply  that  God  ever  acteth  nnac- 
cou  n  tably.  or  without  highest  reason."—  Barrow:  Sermons, 
vol.  iii.,  ser.  23. 

un-ac-cred  -It-ed,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
accredited.]  Not  credited ;  not  furnished  with  satis- 
factory credentials,  and  consequently  not  received ; 
not  authorized. 

*un-ac  -cu-rate,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
accurate.]  Not  accurate;  inaccurate,  incorrect, 
inexact. 

"The  latter  [Origen]  has  indeed,  in  an  unaccurate  work, 
or  perhaps  corrupted,  mentioned  the  distinction."— »a<- 
erland:  Works,  iii.  178. 

»6n-Sc  -cu-rate-ness,  subst.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and 
Eng.  accurateness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inaccurate ;  the  absence  of  accuracy ;  inaccuracy, 
incorrectness. 

"  There  are  unaccuratenesses  In  the  measuring  of  cold 
by  weather-glasses."—  Boyle:  Works,  ii.  491. 

*un-ac-cursed',  *un-ac-curst ,  a.  [Pref.  un  (1), 
and  Eng.  accursed,  accurst.]     Not  accursed ;  not 
having  a  curse  denounced  against  one ;  uncursea. 
"Creeds  by  chartered  priesthoods  unaaaurst.-' 

Campbell:  On  the  Departure  of  Emigrants. 
ttn-ac-CUS  -timed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
accustomed.] 

1.  Not  accustomed;  not  used;  not  habituated  or 
familiarized. 

"  So  unaccustom'd  to  the  yoke." 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  xii. 

2.  Not  according  to  custom ;  unusual,  strange, 
extraordinary. 

"Abashed  at  the  stranj^e  and  unaccustomed  sight  thereof, 
they  sent  ambassadors  to  Caesar  for  peace." — Goldinge: 
Ccesar,  fol.  63. 

fin-a-chieved  ,  *un-at-chleved,  a.  [Prof,  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  achieved.]  Not  achieved,  not  accom- 
plished. 

•fin-ach  -Ing,   adj.    [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  English 
aching.]    Not  aching ;  not  giving  pain ;  painless. 
"Shew  them  the  unaching  scars,  which  I  should  hide." 
Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  u.  2. 

fin-ac-kn8wl'-edged  (fc  silent),  adj.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  acknowledged.] 

1.  Not  acknowledged ;  not  recognized. 

"The  fear  of  what  was  to  come  from  an  unknown,  at 
least  an  unacknowledged  successor  to  the  crown,  clouded 
much  of  that  prosperity."— Clarendon:  Civil  Wars,  i.  75. 

2.  Not  acknowledged,  owned,  or  confessed  as  a  sin, 
fault,  or  failing. 

*un-ac-knowl  -edg-Ing  (fc  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  English  acknowledging.]  Unthankful, 
ungrateful. 

"You  are  almost  as  unacknowledging  as  your  sister."— 
Mrs.  Lennox:  Female  Quixote,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vii. 

*fin-ac-quaint'-ance,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng. 
acquaintance.]  The  want  or  absence  of  acquaint- 
ance or  familiarity  [with]  ;  used  either  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  of  science,  literature,  the  facts  of  a  case, 
Ac. 

"Your  unacquaintance  with  the  original  has  not  proved 
more  fatal  to  roe  than  the  imperfect  conceptions  of  my 
translators."— Pope:  To  Racine  the  Younger  (1742). 

un-ac-quaint  -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
acquainted.] 

1.  Not  acquainted  ;  not  possessed  of  acquaintance 
with  ;  not  familiarized ;  unaccustomed. 

"They  are  so  unacquainted  with  man." 

Cowper:  Alexander  Selkirk. 

"2.  Unusual,  unaccustomed,  strange,  extraordi- 
nary (Spenser :  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  29.) 

«un-ac-qualnt  -ed-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  unac- 
quainted; -ness.]  Want  of  acquaintance  or  famil- 
iarity with. 

"The  saints*  unacguaintedness  with  what  is  done  here 
below."— South:  Sermons,  vol.  xi.,  ser.  9. 
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*fin-ac-quir -a-ble-nSss,  s.  [Pref.wi-  (l),  and 
Eng.  acquirabteness.  ]  Impossibility  to  be  acquired. 

"  \ntothG  unncquirableni'ss  of  virtue."— Tucker:  Light 
of  Mature,  ch.  xviii. 

unac  quired  ,  a.  [Prefix  un- (I),  and  English 
acquired.]  Not  acquired,  not  gained. 

"The  work  of  God  is  left  imperfect,  and  our  persons 
ungracious,  and  our  ends  unacoutred." — ftp.  T>tyl<n-:  Ser- 
mons, vol.  i.,  ser.  12. 

*un  act -able,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
actable.]  Not  capable  of  being  acted;  unfit  for 
representation. 

fin-act  -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (11,  and  Eng.  acred.] 
Not  acted  ;  not  executed  or  carried  into  execution. 
(Shakesp.;  Rape  ofLucrece,  527.) 

'un-ac'-tlve,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  active.] 

1.  Not  active ;  inactive ;  incapable  of  action. 

"A  being  utterly  unactive.'" — Wollaston:  Religion  of 
.fature,  §  4. 

2.  Idle  ;  not  with  any  employment. 

"  While  other  animals  unaclive  range." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  621. 

3.  Not  exercised ;  not  put  into  action. 

"Achilles  with  unactive  fury  glows." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xi.  698. 

4.  Not  active  or  energetic  in  business ;  slothful. 

"  Unactive  and  jealous  princes."— Burke:  Abridg.  Eng. 
Hist.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

5.  Having  no  efficacy. 

"  In  the  fruitful  earth, 
His  beams,  unacttve  else,  their  vigor  find." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  97. 

*un-ac  -tlye,  r.  t.  [UNACTIVE,  adj.J  To  render 
inactive ;  to  incapacitate  for  action. 

"The  fatness  of  their  soil  so  stuck  by  their  sides,  it 
unactived  them  for  foreign  adventures."— filler:  Pisgah 
Sight,  bk.  ii.,  §  10. 

*un-ac  -tlve-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  unactive ;  -ness.] 
The  absence  or  want  of  activity ;  inactivity. 

"Teaching  peace  and  vnactiveness." — Bp.  Taylor:  Rule 
of  Conscience,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

un-ac'-tu-at-ed,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
actuated.]  Not  actuated;  not  acted  upon. 

"The  peripatetick  matter  is  a  pure  unactuated  power; 
and  this  conceited  vacuum  a  mere  receptibility." — tjlan- 
vill'  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xvi. 

*un-ad-dl  -tioned,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  English 
addition;  -ed.]  Without  a  title;  not  titled;  not 
being  mentioned  with  an  addition  or  title.  (Fuller ; 
Worthies,  i.  465.) 

*un-ad'-jec-tlved,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  adjec- 
tive, and  suff.  -ed.]  Not  qualified  by  an  adjective. 

"The  noun  adjective  always  signifies  all  that  the  un- 
adjectived  noun  signifies."— Tooke:  Diversions  of  Parley, 
ch.  vii. 

un-ad-lust  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
adjusted.]  Not  adjusted;  not  settled;  not  regu- 
lated. 

"We  find  the  following  points  unadjusted." — Burke:  On 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  Debts,  App.  7. 

un-ad  mired',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
admired.]  Not  admired;  not  regarded  with  ad- 
miration, affection,  or  respect. 

"The story  [Virgil]  was  entertaining,  but  the  diction 
and  the  sentiment,  the  delicacy  and  dignity,  passed  nn- 
admired." — Knox:  Liberal  Education,  §  21. 

un-ad-mlt -ted,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
admitted.]  Not  admitted. 

un-g.d-m5n'-Ished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
admonished.]  Not  admonished;  not  cautioned  or 
warned  beforehand. 

"Lest  wilfully  transgressing  he  pretend 
Surprisal,  uuadmonish'd,  unforwarn'd." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  245. 

*un-a-d5pt  -a-ble,  a.    [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
adaptable.]    Not  capable  of  being  adopted  or  used. 
"  Bad  prayers  found  inappropriate,  unadoptable,  were 
generally  forgotten."—  Carlyle:  Past  and  Present,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  xvii. 

un-a-dbred','o.  [Pref..  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  adored.] 
Not  adored  ;  not  worshiped. 

"Nor  was  his  name  unheard  or  unadored 
In  ancient  Greece."  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  738. 

un-a-dorned',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
adorned.]  Not  adorned;  not  decorated ;  without 
decoration. 

"Desert  and  bare,  unsightly,  unadorned." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  314. 

IT  The  aphorism  that  "Beauty  when  unadorned 
is '  adorned  the  most,"  is  an  adaptation  from 
Thomson : 

"  Loveliness 

Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament,  , 

But  is,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  moat." 

Thomson:  Autumn,  204-6. 


unaffrighted 

un  a-dul  -ter-ate,  un-a  dul  -ter  at-ed,  adj. 
[fret.  un-M;  Eng.  adulterate, -ed.]  Not  adulter- 
ated ;  genuine,  pure,  unsophisticated. 

"Thine  unadulterate  manners  are  less  soft 
And  plausible  than  social  life  requires." 

(V, (/•/>' '!•:    IVtfft,  V.  460. 

*un-a-dul  -ter  ate-ly1,  adr.  [Eng.imadulterate; 
-ly.\  In  an  unadulterated  manner;  genuinely, 
purely. 

"Inductions  fresh  and  unadulterately  drawn  from, 
those  observations." — Gilberte:  To  Usher.  (1688.) 

*un-ad-van  -taged  (aged  as  I&d),  adj.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  adtiantoged.]  Not  favored  m 
profited. 

"I  have  not  met  with  a  more  noble  family,  measuring- 
on  the  level  of  flat  and  unadvantaged  antiquity."—  Fuller: 
Worthies;  Staffordshire, 

*un-ad-ven'-tu-rous,  adj.  [Pref.  ttn-(l),  and 
Eng.  adventurous.]  Not  adventurous;  not  with 
i-imstitutional  tendencies  toward  perilous  enter- 
prises ;  not  bold  or  venturesome. 

"Irresolute,  unhardy,  unadventurous." 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iii.  243. 

un-ad  vis.  a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng. 
advisable.]  Not  advisable ;  not  to  be  recommended  ; 
inadvisable ;  not  expedient  or  prudent. 

"Extreme  rigor  would  have  been  unadvisable  in  the- 
beginning  of  a  new  reign." — Lowth:  Life  of  Wykham,  S,  5. 

un-ad-vis.ed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  od- 
vised.] 

1.  Not  advised;  not  having  received  advice. 

2.  Not  prudent ;  not  discreet ;  ill-advised. 

"Thou  unadvised  scold,  I  can  produce 
A  will,  that  bars  the  title  of  thy  son." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii.  1. 

3.  Not  such  as  any  one  who  had  taken  good  ad- 
vice would  have  carried  out ;  ill-advised. 

"Now,  in  this  place  Christian  had  double  sorrow,  be- 
cause  it  was  through  his  unadvised  haste  that  they  were- 
brought  into  this  distress."— Bunyan.-  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
pt.i. 

"un-ad-vis,  -ed-ly1,  *un-ad-vis-ed-lle,  adverb. 
[Eng.  unadvised; -ly.]  Imprudently,  rashly ;  with- 
out due  consideration ;  indiscreetly. 

"  A  strange  kind  of  speech  unto  Christian  ears;  and 
such  as,  I  hope,  they  themselves  do  acknowledge  unad- 
visedly uttered." — Hooker. 

*un-ad-vls.  -ed-ness,  *un-ad-vls-ed-nes,  subst. 
[  Eng.  unadvised ;  -ness.]  The  act  or  state  of  acting 
unadvisedly;  imprudence,  rashness. 

"The  judge  of  the  expedience  or  unadvisedness  of 
them."— Boyle:  Works,  ii.  418. 

*fin-af  '-fa-hie,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
affable.]   Not  affable :  not  free  or  open  to  converse ; 
not  sociable ;  reserved,  distant,  rigorous,  harsh. 
"  Law,  stern  and  unaffable." 

Daniel:  To  Sir  T.  Egerton. 

*un-af-feared',  adj.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
affeared.]    Not  scared  or  frightened ;  undaunted. 
"Plies  his  hand  undaunted,  unaffear"d." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars.  iii. 

fin-af-f  Set  -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bug. 
affected.] 

1.  Not  influenced,  not  altered,  not  moved ;  as,  The- 
thermometer  was  unaffected. 

2.  Not  influenced;    not    inspired  with  emotion; 
unmoved. 

3.  Not  showing  or  marked  by  affectation ;    not 
artificial ;  plain,  real. 

4.  Not  the  result  of  affectation ;  not  pretended ; 
real,  genuine,  sincere ;  not  hypocritical. 

"  Unconscious  of  her  power,  and  turning  quick 
With  unaffected  blusnes,  from  his  gaze." 

Thomson:  Autumn,  22P. 

fun-af-f  ect  -ed-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  unaffected;  -ly.] 
Not  in  an  affected  manner ;  without  pretense  or 
affectation. 

"Truth  requires  no  more  than  to  be  fairly,  openly  and 
unaffectedly  exhibited." — Knox:  Essays,  No.  28. 

*un-af-fect -ed-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  unaffected; 
-liens.  |  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unaffected ; 
freedom  from  pretense  or  affectation. 

un-af-fec -tlon-ate,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
affectionate.]  Not  affectionate ;  without  affection 
or  tenderness. 

"A  helpless,  unaffectionate,  and  sullen  mass." — Milton: 
Tetrachordon. 

•iin-af-fllct -ed,   adj.    [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
afflicted.]    Not  afflicted ;  free  from  trouble. 
"Long  unnfflfcted,  undismayed, 
In  pleasure's  path  secure  I  stray'd." 

Cowper:  Olitey  Hymns,  xxxvi, 

*un-af-fright  -ed  fob  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  affrighted.]  Not  affrighted ;  not  fright- 
ened ;  not  affected  with  fright. 

"  Sit  still,  and  unaffrighted,  reverend  fathers." 

Ben  Jonson:  Sejanus,  v.  10. 


_.       ~  .  cell,    chorus,     chin,    bench;    go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,    Xenophon,    exist,   pn  =  f. 

-tian  =  Bhan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;     .ion.     -s,ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -hie,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 
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unanimity 


*un-a,-flled  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  *afile 
(q.  v.}.]  Not  defiled. 

"His  herte  which  is  unaflled."— Gower.  C.  A.,  i. 
*  un-  Afraid  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  afraid.] 
Nut  afraid  ;  without  fear. 

"A  happy  place,-  where  free,  and  unafraid, 
Amid  the    flowering    brakes    each    coyer  creature 
stray' d."         Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  28. 

*un-a.g-gres -slve,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
aggressive. J  Not  aggressive. 

"  And  if  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Romans  had  been 
moderate,  equitable,  unc  unaggresnive,  the  Senate  and 
people  might  have  ratified  the  treaty."— Lewis:  Cred. 
Early  Roman  Hist.  (ed.  1855),  ii.  468. 

un-9.-gree-9.-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
agreeable.] 

1.  Not  agreeable  or  pleasing;  disagreeable,  un- 
pleasant. 

"  A  man  .  .  .  not  unagreeable  to  any  of  both  the 
parts."—  Strypt:  Eccles.  Jtfem./  Edward  VI.  (an.  1547). 

*2.  Not  suited  or  consistent;  unsuitable. 

"  Please  you,  gentlemen, 
The  time  is  unagreeable  to  this  business." 

Shakes?.:  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  2. 

*un~a-gree  -ft-ble-ness,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and 
Eng.  agrreableness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unagreeable  or  disagreeable;  disagreeableness,  un- 
£uitableness,  inconsistency. 

"  A  doctrine  whose  unagreeableness  to  the  gospel  econ- 
omy rendered  it  suspicious."— Decay  of  Piety. 

t!un-9,-gree'-9,-blf,  *un-a-gre-a-blye,  adverb. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  agreeably.]  Not  agreeably, 
disagreeably,  unsuitably,  inconsistently. 

"  Which  thyng  hath  bene  hytherto  in  all  Englrsh 
Chronicles,  doubtfullie,  vnagreablye,  yea,  and  vntrulie 
treated." — Bale:  English.  Votaries^  pt.  L  (Pref.) 

*un-aid  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  aid,  and 
suff.  -able.'}  Not  capable  of  being  aided. 

*'  That  laboring  heart  can  never  ransom  nature 
From  her  unaidable  estate." 

Shakesp.:  AIVs  Well,  ii.  1. 

un  aid  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un~  (1),  and  Eng.  aided.] 
Not  aided;  not  assisted;  not  helped;  without  aid 
or  help ;  unassisted. 

"At  one  blow, 

Unaided,  could  have  finish'd  thee,  and  'whelm' d 
Thy  legions  under  darkness." 

Milton:  P.  £.,  ir.  14L 

un  all -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ailing.] 
Not  ailing ;  not  under  the  influence  of  any  ailment ; 
free  from  disease. 

*un-alm -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  aim- 
ing. ] 

1.  Not  aiming  at  anything  in  particular ;  without 
any  particular  aim,  object,  or  purpose. 

"  Your  charming  daughter,  who  like  love,  born  blind, 
Cnaimtng  hits,  with  surest  archery." 

Dryden:  King  Arthur,  i.  1. 

2.  Not  aimed   or   directed   at   anything   in  par- 
ticular. 

"The  noisy  culverin,  o'ercharged,  lets  fly, 
And  bursts,  unaiming,  in.  the  rended  sky." 

Granville. 

*un-aired  ,  *un-ayred,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  aired.]  Not  exposed  to  the  air. 

"To  all  unayred  gentlemen  will  betray  you." 

Btaum.  &  Flet..-  Queen  of  Corinth,  ii.  4. 

tf-na  kal  -kay",  s.    [UNUKALKAY.] 
*un-ak  -Ing,  a.    [USACHIXO.] 
un-a-larmed  ,   a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),   and  English 
alarmed.]    Not  alarmed,  not  frightened,  not  dis- 
turbed with  fear. 

"  I  passed  them,  unalarmed." 

Wordsworth:  The  Recluse. 

un-a-larm'-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
tilarming.]  Not  alarming;  not  causing  or  tending 
to  cause  alarm. 

"Breaking  the  matter  by  itnalctmiing  degrees." — //. 
Bruoke:  Fool  of  Quality,  i.  331. 

iin-a  -11-en-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
alienable.]  Jfot  alienable;  incapable  of  being 
alienated ;  inalienable. 

"Any  negro  slave  who  had  laid  claim  to  that  unalien- 
able  right."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

un  a  -11-en-a-bly1,  adverb.  [Eng.  unalienab(le') ; 
-1y.\  In  a  way  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  aliena- 
tion ;  in  a  manner  that  admits  of  no  alienation. 

"Heaven's  duration 
Vnalienably  seal'd  to  this  frail  frame." 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  iv. 

*&'-nal-Ist,  s.  [From  Lat.  unus=one,  in  imita- 
tion of  pluralist.) 

Eccles. :  A  holder  of  only  one  benefice,  as  opposed 
to  a  pluralist. 

"I  do  deny  that  in  general  plural  ists  have  greater  merit 
than  unalist s."—Kn ox:  Spirit  of  Despotism,  §33. 


*iin-al-layed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
allayed.] 

1.  Unalloyed ;  not  mixed  with  alloy,  as  a  metal; 
pure. 

"  All  the  good  dispositions,  with  which  our  first  parents 
were  framed,  utnillaijcil  with  the  bad  ones,  which  they 
have  transmitted  to  us." — Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  28. 

2.  Not  diminished  in  intensity;  not  quieted,  as  a 
storm  or  man's  agitated  feelings. 

tun-al-le  -vl-at-ed,a.  [Prof.  «n-  (1),  and  Eng. 
alleviated.]  Not  alleviated  ;  not  mitigated. 

"  Unatlfviatfd  by  a  prospect  of  recompense  after  death." 
— Seeker.-  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  8. 

*un-al-ll  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  English  ally, 
and  suff.  -able.]  Not  able  to  be  allied  or  connected 
in  amity. 

"We  look  upon  you  as  under  an  irreversible  outlawry 
from  our  constitution  —  as  perpetual  and  unall  table 
aliens." — Burke:  Letter  to  Sir  Henry  Lanyrinhe. 

tin-al-lled',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  allied.] 

1,  Not  allied ;  having  no  ally  or  relation. 

"His  wretchedness,  and  his  resistance, 
And  his  sad  unallied  existence." 

Byron-.  Prometheus. 

2.  Having  no  alliance  or  connection;  not  related 
or  connected. 

"A  gravity  unallied  to  dullness,  a  dignity  unconnected 
with  opulence." — Knox;  Liberal  Education.  (Cone. ) 

un-al-li5w  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
allowable.]  Not  allowable;  that  cannot  be  allowed. 

"But  to  affect,  or  even  permit,  beyond  what  such  rea- 
sons require,  either  friendships  or  familiarities  with 
habitual  transgressors  of  the  laws  of  God,  is  on  many 
accounts  unallowable."—  Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  28. 

un-al-l<5yed  ,a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng.  alloyed.'] 
Not  alloyed ;  used—  • 

(1)  Of  metals. 

(2)  Of  pleasure,  thought,  &c. 

"Mines  of  unalloy'd  and  stainless  thought." 

Byron.-  To  Genevra. 

*un-al-ter-g,-bll  -I-t?, «.  [English  unalterable; 
-ity.}  Unalterableness,  unchangeableness. 

un-al  -ter  a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and  English 

alterable.]    Not  alterable ;  not  able  to  be  changed ; 

not  susceptibleof  change ;  unchangeable,  inflexible. 

"These  empty  accents  mingled  with  the  wind, 

Nor  mov'd  great  Jove's  unalterable  mind." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xii.  198. 

un-al-t§r-a-ble-ness,s.  [English unalterable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unalterable ; 
unchangeableness,  inflexibility. 

"  The  unalterableness  of  the  corpuscles  which  constitute 
and  compose  those  bodies." — Woodward. 

un-al-ter-a-bl?,adr.  [Eng.unattera&J(e)My.] 
In  an  unalterable  manner;  unchangeably,  immu- 
tably. 

"His  resolution,  he  told  his  friend,  was  unalterably 
fixed." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

un-al  -tSred,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  altered.] 
Not  altered,  not  changed,  unchanged. 

"Some  of  the  leading  Whigs  consented  to  let  the  Test 
Act  remain  for  the  present  unaltered.*' — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

*iin-a-mazed  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
amazed.]  Not  amazed ;  not  astonished. 

"Not  unamaz'd,  she  thus  in  answer  spake." 

Milton.  P.  L.,  ix.  652. 

un-am-blg  -u-Ous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ambiguous.]  Not  ambiguous;  plain,  clear;  not  of 
doubtful  meaning. 

"The  passions  are  competent  guides,  and  the  more  vio- 
lent they  are,  the  more  unambiguous  their  directions." — 
Knox:  Essay  No.  22. 


un-am-bl  -tious,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
ambitious*] 

1.  Not  ambitious;  not  covetous  of  power;   free 
from  feelings  of  ambition. 

"  Tillotson  stood  aghast ;  for  his  nature  was  quiet  and 
unambitious."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Not  splendid ;  humble,  cheap,  unpretending. 

"Whilst,  alas!  my  timorous  muse 
Unambitious  tracts  pursues." 

Cowleu:  Praise  of  Pindar. 

tun-am-bl'-tlOUS-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  unambitious; 
•lyA  In  an  unambitious  manner ;  without  ambition 
or  snow. 

"  And  now  that  monumental  stone  preserves 
His  name,  and  unambitiously  relates  .  .  . 
The  sad  privation." 

Wordsworth.-  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

*un-a-mend  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
amendable.]  Not  amendable;  incapable  of  being 
amended. 

"  He  is  the  same  man;  so  is  every  one  here  that  you 
know;  mankind  is  unamendable." — Pope:  To  Swift,  Oct.  9, 
1719. 


tun-a-mend  -ed,  *un-a-mend-id,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  amended.]  Not  amended,  not  im- 
proved. 

"Sowryte  I  vnto  you  nowe  beyng  absent  .  .  .  also 
to  all  such,  as  are  offenders,  yf  1  fynde  them  unamended.'* 
—  t'lhtll;  2  C'irin,  xiii. 

un-A-mer  -I-can,  adj,  [Prefixwn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
American.]  Not  American;  not  after  the  laws, 
manners,  customs,  or  habits  of  Americans;  not 
characteristic  or  worthy  of  Americans;  as,  to  re- 
quire any  religious  test  as  a  qualification  for  office 
or  public  trust  under  the  United  States  would  be 
un-American. 

*un  a-ml-a-bll  -I-ty\,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
amiability.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unami- 
able;  repulsiveness. 

"  Dickens  has  favored  us  with  numerous  personifica- 
tions of  cast-iron  ttnttmiability,  such  as  Mr.  Murdstone." 
— Academy,  Oct.  22,  1870. 

un-a  -ml-a  ble,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (l),and  EUR:. 
amiable.]  Not  amiable  or  lovable ;  not  adapted  to 
conciliate  or  gain  affection ;  repelling  love  or  kind 
advances ;  repulsive. 

"Poor  laboring  men,  deeply  imbued  with  this  unamt- 
able  divinity." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Ena.,  ch.  iv. 

iin-a -ml-a-bly4,  adr.  [Eng.  unamiab(le) ;  -ly.] 
Not  amiably;  repulsively,  unpleasantly. 

"  Their  national  antipathies  were,  indeed,  in  that  age, 
unreasonably  and  unamiably  strong."—  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  i  x. 

un-a-mu|ed  ,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (l),and  English 
amused.]  Not  amused,  not  entertained;  not  occu- 
pied or  taken  up  with  amusement. 

"They  fly  to  various  scenes  of  public  resort,  in  the 
midst  of  amusements,  unamused." — Knox:  Christian 
Philosophy. 

*un-a-mu -§Ive,  adj.  [Prefix  un~  (1).  and  Eng. 
amusive.]  Not  amusive ;  not  exciting  or  furnishing 
amusement. 

*' I  have  passed  a  very  dull  and  unamusive  winter."  — 
Slienstone:  Letters,  let.  83. 

*iin-an-a-log  -Ic-al,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
analogical.]  Not  analogical ;  not  agreeably  to 
analogy. 

"  Shine  is  a  [substantive]  though  not  unanalogical,  yet 
ungraceful  and  little  used." — Johnson,  in  v.  Shine. 

un-an-a-lyz -a-ble,  iin-an-a-lys -a-ble,  adj. 
[Pref.  un~  (I),  and  Eng.  analyzable.]  Incapable  of 
being  analyzed. 

un-an -a-lyzed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  English 
analyzed.]  Not  analyzed;  not  resolved  into  simple 
parts. 

"Some  large  crystals  of  refined  and  unanalysed  nitre 
appeared  to  have  each  of  them  six  flat  sides."— Boyle. 

*un-an -Ch6r,  r.  f.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
anchor.]  To  loose  from  anchor. 

"Free  elbow-room  for  unanc/iorjjjj;  her  boat." — De 
Quincey;  Spanish  Nun,  §  6. 

un-a-nealed  ,  *iin-a-neled  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  Eng.  anealed.]  Not  having  received  extreme 
unction. 

"  VnaneVd  he  passed  away." 

Byron:  Corinth,  xjcvii. 

*iin-an -gU-lar,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
angular.]  Not  angular;  destitute  of  angles;  hav- 
ing no  angles. 

"Soft,  smooth,  and  unangular  bodies."— Burke:  On  the 
Sublime,  $  24. 

*un-an  -I-mal-lzed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
animalized.]  Not  animalized;  not  formed  into 
animal  matter. 

*^-nan'-I-rnate,  adj.  [Latin  «nanimws=unani- 
mous  (q.  v.).]  Unanimous;  of  one  mind. 

un-an'-I-mat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un>  (1),  and  Eng. 
animated,] 

1.  Not  animated;  destitute  of  vitality;  not  pos- 
sessed of  life ;  lifeless. 

"  Be  what  ye  seem,  tinanimated  clay  ! " 

Pope:  Honter't  Iliad,  vii.  116. 

2.  Dull ;  wanting  vivacity ;  spiritless. 

*u-nan  -I-mate-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  unanimate ;  -ly.] 
Unanimously. 

"  To  the  water  foales  unanimately  they  recourse." — 
Naxhe:  Lenten  Stuffe. 

un  an  -1-mat  Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
animating.]  Not  animating  or  enlivening;  dull. 

u-na~nlm -1-ty,   *u-na-nlm-l-tee,  *.    [French 

unanimity,  from  Latin  unanimitatem,  accus.  of 
•unanimitas,  from  ttnammu«=unanimous  (q.  y.).] 
The  state  of  being  unanimous  or  of  one  mind ; 
agreement  of  a  number  of  persons  in  opinion  or 
determination. 

"An  honest  party  of  men  acting  with  unanimity  are  of 
infinitely  greater  consequence  than  the  same  party  aim-      ! 
ing  at  the  same  end  by  different  views."— Addison. 
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unanimous 

u-nan -I-moiis,  a.  [Lat.  unaninn<*.  from  unus 
=ouc,  and  an/»ius=mind.] 

1.  Being  of  one  mind;  agreeing  in  principle  or 
opinion. 

".The  Irish,  with  Tyrconnel  at  their  head,  were  unani- 
mous  against  retreating."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Formed  by  unanimity  or  general  consent. 
"Such  was  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  pub- 
lic."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  xix. 

U-nan  -I-mous-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  unanimous;  -ly.] 
In  a  unanimous  manner;  with  one  mind  or  voice; 
with  entire  agreement. 

"By  the  English  exiles  he  was  joyfully  welcomed,  and 
unanimous!!/  acknowledged  as  their  head."— Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*u-nan  -I-mous-ness,  subst.    [Eng.  unanimous ; 

-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unanimous  or  of 
one  mind;  unanimity. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  formed  or  done  unani- 
mously. 

un  an  nealed  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
annealed.] 

Of  Glass,  Iron,  &c.:  Not  annealed;  not  having 
undergone  the  process  of  being  first  heated  and 
then  cooled  very  slowly. 

"Colors  produced  by  compressed  or  by  unannealfd 
glass." — Ganot:  Physics  (ed.  3d),  p.  643. 

un-an-noyed  ,  adj.  ,[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
a  nnowed. ] 

1.  Not  annoyed. 

2.  Unhurt,  uninjured,  unmolested. 

"  The  double  guard  preserved  him  unannoyed." 

Counter:  Homer's  Iliad,  xiv. 

un-a  n6int  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
annointed.] 

1.  Not  annointed. 

2.  Not  having  received  extreme  unction. 

"Unhousel'd,  unanointed,  unanel'd." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  6. 

un-an-swer-a-bll  -l-tf  (w  silent),  s.  [English 
unanswerable ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unanswerable ;  unanswerableness. 

"The  precision  and  unanswerability  with  which  they 
were  given." — E.  A.  Poe:  Marginalia,  cii. 

un  an  -swSr-a-ble  (w  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  answerable.]  Not  answerable ;  not  capa- 
ble of  being  satisfactorily  answered  or  refuted. 

"Reasoning  which  was  in  truth  aa  unanswerable  as  that 
of  Euclid."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

un-an'-swSr-a-ble-ness  (w  silent),  s.  [English 
unanswerable ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unanswerable. 

"How  can  we  bat  hate  this  unkind  and  unjust  wnan- 
swerableness  t "—  Bp.  Hall:  Sermon  on  Eph.  iv.  30. 

un  an  -swgr-a-blf  (w  silent),  adverb.  [English 
unanswerable) ;  -ly.}  In  a  manner  not  admitting 
of  answer  or  refutation. 

"Whence  the  unlawfulness  of  resisting  is  unanswer- 
ably  concluded." — Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  iii., 
oh.  iii. 

un-an -swered,  *un-aun-swered  (w  silent),  a. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  answered.] 

1.  Not  answered ;  not  opposed  or  met  by  a  reply. 

"This  pause  between 
Unanswered  lest  thou  boast." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  163. 

2.  Not  refuted. 

"After  the  unanswered  charge  of  Junius  Brutus." — 
Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (ed.  1866),  ii.  102. 

«3.  Not  suitably  returned,  repaid,  or  requited. 

"I  must  die  obliged 
To  your  unanswered  bounty." 

Beaum.  *  Flet.:  Queen  of  Corinth,  i.  3. 

*un-an-tl9'-I-pat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
anticipated.]  Not  anticipated  or  expected  ;  unex- 
pected. 

"  He  was  boasting  of  his  new  and  unanticipated  objec- 
tion."— Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  v.  (App.) 

*un-an  -xious  (X  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  anxious.]  Not  anxious ;  free  from  anxiety. 

"In  full  content  we,  sometimes,  nobly  rest 
Vnanxious  for  ourselves." 

Young:  Xight  Thoughts,  i. 
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iin-ap-os-tol -Ic,  *un-ap-6s  tol  -Ic-ftl,  adject. 
[Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  apostolic,  apostolical.]  Not 
according  to  apostolic  usage,  traditions,  or  author- 
ity. 

iin-ap-palled  ,  ailj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
ai'iiaUed.]  Not  appalled  ;  not  daunted ;  undaunted, 
unfrighteniMl. 

*un-ap-par'-el,  t'.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
apparei.]    To  unclothe,  to  divest,  to  free. 
"And  by  these  meditations  refined. 
Can  unapparel  and  enlarge  my  mind." 

Donne:  obsequies  on  Lord  Harrington. 

*un-a,p-par  elled,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
apparelled.]  Not  appareled  ;  not  clad. 

"In  Peru,  though  they  were  an  tinap;>are»ed  people, 
and  had  some  customs  very  barbarous,  yet  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Incus  had  many  parts  of  civility."  —Bacon: 
Holy  War. 

un-ap-par    ent,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
apparent.]    Not  apparent;  not  visible ;  obscure. 
"  While  sad  on  foreign  shores  Ulysses  treads. 
Or  glides  u  ghost  with  nnapparent  shades.' 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  ii.  152. 

un-a-p-peal'  a  ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
appealable.] 

1.  Not  appealable ;  incapable  of  being  carried  to 
a  higher  court  or  tribunal  by  appeal. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  appealed  from ;  not  admit- 
ting an  appeal  from. 

"The  infallible,  unappealable  Judge  of  all  that  was 
delivered  in  the  written  word." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  v., 
ser.  3. 

un-ap-peas.-3.-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
appeasable.] 

\.  Not  capable  of  being  appeased  or  satisfied. 
2.  Not  capable  of  being  satiated ;  implacable. 
"Thy  anger,  unappeasable,  still  rages." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  963. 

un  ap  peased  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
appeased.]  Not  appeased ;  not  pacified ;  not  sat- 
isfied. 

"  Not  unappeased  he  enters  Pluto's  gate." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xiv.  667. 

un-ap-p§r  Reived,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
apperceived.]  Not  perceived.  (Gower;  C.  A.,v.) 

*un-ap-plaus.  Ive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug. 
applausive.]  Not  applauding;  not  cheering  or  en- 
couraging, as  by  applause. 

"The  cold,  shadowy,  Mnapp/ausj've  audience."— O.  Eliot: 
Middlemarch,  ch.  xx. 

*6n-ap  -pllc-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
applicable.]  Not  applicable ;  inapplicable. 

"Some  inconveniences  in  the  contrivance  of  them, 
make  them  unapplicojile  to  some  purposes  and  less  proper 
in  others." — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  485. 

un-ap-plled  ,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ap- 
piied.]  Not  applied;  not  used  according  to  the 
destination ;  not  devoted  to  any  special  object  or 
purpose. 

fin  ap  point  ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
appointed.]  Not  appointed. 

"An  interested  plebeian,  unappointed,  unauthorized, 
and  unoffended." — Knox:  Essays,  No.  6. 

un  ap-pre-hend  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng. 
apprehended.] 

1.  Not  apprehended ;  not  taken  or  seized ;  still  at 
large. 

2.  Not  understood,  perceived,  or  conceived. 
"They  of  whom  God  is  altogether  unapprehended,  are 

but  few  in  number." — Hooker:  Eccles.  Politie,  bk.  v.,  g  2. 

un-ap-pre-hen  -sl-ble,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  apprehensible.]  Notable  to  be  apprehended, 
understood,  or  appreciated ;  inapprehensible. 

"Which  assertions,  in  spite  of  all  qualifications  of 
them,  leave  it  unapprehensible  what  place  can  reasonably 
be  left  for  addressing  exhortations  to  the  will." — South: 
Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  6. 

un-ap-pre-hen -slve,  adj.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  apprehensive.] 

1.  Not  apprehensive ;  not  fearful  or  suspecting ; 
unsuspicious. 

2.  Not  intelligent;  not  quick  of  apprehension  or 
perception. 

"  The  same  temper  of  mind  makes  a  man  unapprehen- 
sive and  insensible  of  any  misery  suffered  by  others."— 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  5. 

un  ap-pre-hen  -slve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unappre- 
hensive; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unapprehensive.  (Richardson:  Clarissa,  111.  5.) 


*iin-an -xious-l?  (X  as  sh),  adv.    [Eng.  unan- 
xious;-ly.]    Without  anxiety. 

"  We  can  safely  and  unanxiously  commit  to  the  untir-  ^''        —».*oa/l'    r.,11      rProf    i/»    l\\    tml  Fnp-lisl 

Ing  zeal  of  our  devoted  clergy  the  task  of  nerving  you  to  UU  3,p-prifed  ,  adj.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  ami  tngiisl 

the  discharge  of  your  penitential  duties."— Card.  Wise-  apprised.]     Not  apprised;  not  informed 
man:  Lenten  Pastoral,  1861. 


*un-a-p8c  -rf-phal,  a.  [Pref.un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
apocryphal.]  Not  apocryphal ;  true,  genuine. 

"And  yet  God  in  that  unapocryphal  vision,  said  without 
exception,  Rise,  Peter,  kill  and  eat."— Milton.  Areopao,. 
ttica. 


hand. 

"This  inconvenience,  which  the  doctor  seemed  to  be 
uitapprised  of." — Waterland:  Works,  ii.  327. 

iin-ap  proa9h  -a-ble,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
English  approachable.]  Not  approachable;  not 
admitting  of  approach ;  inaccessible. 


unargued 

un  ap  proa9lied  ,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
approached.] 
1.  Not  approached. 

"  Celestials,  mantled  in  excess  of  light, 
Can  visit  unqpproao&'d  l)>'  mortal  sight." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xix.  63. 
*2.  Unapproachable. 

"An<l  never  but  in  ini>ip)>r<t'iche>l  light 

Dwelt  from  eternity."        Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  4. 
*un-ap-pro  -prl-ate,  adj.    [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  appropriate,  a.] 

1.  Not  appropriate   or  suitable;   inappropriate, 
unsuitable. 

2.  Not  assigned  or  allotted  to  any  particular  per- 
son or  thing. 

"  Goods  which  God,  at  first,  created  inappropriate."— 
Warburton:  Sermons,  ser.  31. 

'un-fcp-pro'-prl-ate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  ami 
Eng.  appropriate,  v.]  To  render  free,  common,  or 
open  to  all. 

"  Unapproprlatiny  and  unmonopolizing  the  rewards  of 
learning  and  industry."—  Milton:  Of  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land, bk.  ii. 

un-ap-pr6  prl  at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng. 
appropriated.] 

1.  Not  appropriated ;  having  no  particular  appli- 
cation. 

"Wandering  into  an  endless  variety  of  flowery  and  un- 
appropriated similitudes."—  Warton:  Essay  on  Pope. 

2.  Not  taken  over  or  appropriated  by  any  per- 
son. 

"He  thence  surveys 

Regions  of  wood  and  wide  savanna,  vast 
Expanse  of  unappropriated  earth." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

3.  Not  applied,  or  directed  to  be  applied,  to  any 
specific  object,  as  money  or  funds. 

4.  Not  granted  or  given  to  any  person,  company, 
or  corporation. 

un-ap-proved  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
approved.] 

1.  Not  approved;  not  having  received  approba- 
tion. 

"  Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  man 
May  come  and  go,  so  ttnapproved,  and  leave 
No  spot  or  blame  behind." 

Milton:  P.  £..  v.  118. 

*2.  Not  justified  or  confirmed  by  truth ;  not  cor- 
roborated or  proved. 

un-ap-pr6v  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
approving.]  Not  approving. 

fin-apt',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  andEng.  apt.] 

1.  Not  apt ;  not  ready  or  inclined ;  not  propense. 

"I  am  asoldier,  and  unapt  to  weep." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  V.  3. 

2.  Dull ;  not  quick  or  ready  to  learn. 

3.  Unfit,  unsuitable. 

"  The  scorching  heat  of  the  sun  in  summer  renders  th» 
greater  part  of  the  day  unapt  either  for  labor  or  amuse- 
ment."— Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

4.  Not  apposite ;  inappropriate. 

"  No  unapt  type  of  the  sluggish  and  wavering  move- 
ment of  that  mind."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

un-a.pt -1? ,  orir.  TEng.  unapt;  -It/.]  Not  in  an 
apt  manner ;  not  aptly  ;  inappropriately ;  unntly. 

"To  such  a  tract  the  history  of  our  country  during  the 
thirteenth  century  may  not  unaptly  be  compared." — Afo- 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

un-apt'-ness,  *un-apt  nesse,  s.    [Eng.  unapt; 

™1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unapt  or  unsuit- 
able ;  unsuitableness. 

"  Through  unaptnesse  in  the  substance  found." 

Spenser:  llymne  to  Beautie. 

2.  Want  of  apprehension  ;  dullness. 

3.  Want  of  will  or  ability  ;  disinclination. 

"  An  unaptness,  or  an  aversion,  to  any  vigorous  attempt 
ever  after."— Locke:  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  §2$. 

*un-a-<iult',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  aquit.] 
Unrequited. 

"  Charitee  goth  unoqitif."— Gower:  C.  A.,  ii. 

*un-a-raced,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  arased.] 
Not  torn  up  by  the  roots ;  not  torn  forcibly  away. 

"  For  if  the  thinges  that  I  haue  concluded  a  lyt«ll  here 
before,  ben  kept  whole  and  unaraced,  [/iicom>»/sa]."— 
Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk.  iv. 

iin-ar  -gued,  a.  [Pref.  wn-(l),  and  Eng.  argued.] 

1.  Not  argued;  not  debated. 

"  No  corner  of  truth  hath  lyen  unsearched,  no  plea 
unargued."— Bp.  Hall:  The  Old  Religion  (Ep.  L>ed.). 

•2.  Undisputed;  unquestioned;  not  opposed  by 
argument. 

"Whatthou  bidst, 
Unargued  I  obey  ;  so  God  ordains." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  636. 
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unark 

*3.  Not  censured. 

"Not  that  hifl  work  liv'd  in  the  hands  of  foes, 
Unargued  then,  and  yet  hath  farre  from  those." 

Hen  Jonson;  To  Clement  Edmonds. 

un-ark  ',   v.   t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  ark,  s.] 
To  take,  lead,  or  bring  out  of  or  laud  from  an  ark. 
"The  Armenian  mount  of  safety,  joy,  and  rest 
Where  when  thou  art  thou  maistthyselfe  unark." 
Davies:  Scourge  of  Folly,  p.  89. 

*fcn-ann  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Prof,  un-  (2),  and  English 
arm,  T.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  deprive  or  strip  of  arms ;  to  disarm. 

"  Sweet  Helen,  I  must  woo  you, 
To  help  unarm  our  Hector." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  render  incapable  of  inflicting  injury. 

"  Dian  unarmed  the  javelin  as  it  flew." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  viii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  put  off  or  lay  down  arms. 

"  Unarm,  unarm,  and  do  not  fight  to-day." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  8. 

un- armed  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  armed.] 

1.  Unprovided  with  arms  or  other  means  of  de- 
fense ;  not  equipped. 

"Drop  upon  our  bare  unarmed  heads." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

2.  Not  furnished  with  scales,  prickles,  spines,  or 
other   defense,    as    animals    and    plants.    Also  in 
botany,  pointless. 

un-ar-m6red,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
armored.]  Not  protected  with  armor. 

"  The  advocates  of  unarmored  ships." — Brit.  Quarterly 
Review,  Ivii.  96  (2878). 

iin-ar-raigned'  (g  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  arraigned.]  Not  arraigned ;  not  brought  to  a 
trial. 

"As  lawful  lord,  and  king  by  just  descent, 
Should  here  be  judg'd,  unheard,  and  unarraign*  d." 
Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  iii. 

un-ar-rayed  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
arrayed*] 

1.  Not  arrayed;  not  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle ; 
not  disposed  in  order. 

2.  Not  dressed;  not  decked  out. 

"As  if  this  infant-world,  yet  unarray'd, 
Naked  and  bare,  in  nature's  lap  were  laid." 

Dryden:  Indian  Emperor,  i.  1. 

*iin-ar-rest -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  «n-(l),and  Eng, 
ftr rentable.]  Not  capable  of  being  arrested,  stayed, 
or  stopped. 

"Discontent,  driven  from  the  surface,  will  reappear  in 
the  subtle  and  unarrestable  form  of  secret  societies." — 
London  Echo. 

un-ar-rest  ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng.  ar- 
rested.] Not  arrested,  stayed,  or  stopped. 

"Escape  unarrested  more  in  such  manner  wise." 

Chaucer:  The  Marchaundes ;  Second  Tale. 
*un-ar-rived  ,  adj.    [Pref.  «n-(l),and  English 
arrived.]    Not  arrived ;  not  yet  come ;  to  come. 
"  Monarchs  of  all  elaps'd,  or  unarriv'd." 

Young.-  Night  Thoughts,  ix. 

*un-art  -ed,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  art;  -ed.] 
1.  Not  acquainted  with  any  of  the  arts;  ignorant 
of  the  arts. 

"God  .  .  .  would  not  have  his  church  and  people 
letterless  and  unarted." — Waterhouse:  Apology  for  Learn- 
ing, p.  19. 


2.  Not  prepared  with  much  art ;  simple ;  plain. 
"  I'narted  meat,    kind    neighborhood."— Feltham:    Re- 
solves, pt.  1,  res.  99. 

*un-art  -f  til,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  artful.] 
1.  Not  artful  or  cunning ;  not  disposed  to  practice 
cunning. 

"  A  cheerful  sweetness  in  his  looks  he  has, 
And  innocence  unartful  in  his  face." 

Congreve:  Juvenal,  ii. 
2. -Genuine,  open,  frank,  artless. 

"I'm  sure  unartful  truth  lies  open 
In  her  mind."  Dryden,-  Tempest,  iii. 

3.  Not  having  skill;  unskillful. 

"How  unartful  would  it  have  been  to  have  set  him  in 
a  corner,  when  he  wan  to  have  given  light  and  warmth  to 
all  the  bodies  around  him!"~CA*y«e.-  Philosophical  Prin- 
ciples. 

*un-art  -f  ul-lyS  ady.  [Eng,  unartful;  -ly.]  In 
an  unartful  manner ;  without  art ;  artlessly ;  unskill- 
ful] y. 

"Their  chiefs  went  to  battle  in  chariots,  not  unartfully 
contrived,  nor  nnskillfully  managed. "—Burke-  Abridg- 
ment of  English  History,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

*un-ar-tl-fl'-cial  (ci  as  sh),a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  artificial.]  Not  artificial  ;•  not  formed  by 
art;  inartificial,  genuine,  simple,  plain. 
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*un  ar-tl-fl  -cial-l$?  (cl  as  sh),  adv.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  artificially.]  Not  in  an  artificial 
manner ;  not  with  art  or  skill. 

"But  the  material  being  only  turf,  and  by  the  rude 
multitude  unartiflcially  built  up  without  better  direction, 
availed  them  little."— Milton:  Hist.  Britain,  iii. 

un-ar-tls'-tlc,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  artis- 
tic.] Not  artistic;  not  according  to  the  rules  of 
art. 

*un-as-9en  -da-ble,    *un-as  cen  -dl-ble,   adj. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug.  ascendabl?.]    Not  capable 
of  being  ascended. 

"High  and  unascendable mountains."— Sandys.-  Travels, 
p.  171. 

*un-as-cer-tain-a-ule,  «-  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eug.  ascertainable.  ] 

1.  Not  capable  of  oeiug  ascertained  or  reduced  to 
a  certainty. 

'2.  Not  capable  of  being  certainly  known. 

*un-as-$er-tained  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ascertained.] 

1.  Not  ascertained ;  not  reduced  to  a  certainty ; 
not  made  certain  and  definite. 

2.  Not  certainly  known. 

"  The  only  part  of  the  Russian  empire  that  now  remains 
unascertained."— Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  iv. 

*un-as-cried  ,  *un-as-kryed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eug.  ascried.]  Not  descried  or  seen. 

"That  .  .  .  the  Frenchemeu  shoulde  not  come  on 
them  sodainly  vnaskryed."— Hall:  Chronicle;  Henry  VIII. 
(an.  5). 

*un-a-served,  a.    [UNSERVED.] 

un-asked ',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  asked.] 

1.  Not  asked  or  solicited ;  unsolicited. 

"All  unasked  his  birth  and  name." 

Scott;  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  29. 

2.  Not  sought  by  entreaty  or  care. 

"He,  as  we  see,  has  followed  us  with  unasked  kindness." 
— Banyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

*un-as-pSc  -tlve,  a.  (Pref.un-  (1) ;  Eng.  aspect, 
and  suff.  -ive.]  Not  having  a  view  to ;  not  regard- 
ing or  looking  to. 

"The  Holy  Ghost  is  not  wholly  unaspectiv?  to  the 
custom  that  was  used  among  men." — Feltham:  Resolves, 
pt.  ii.,  res.  74. 

*iin-as  -pl-rat-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
aspirated.]  Not  aspirated ;  not  pronounced  or 
written  with  an  aspirate. 

"  The  ^Eolic  verb  unaspirated."—  Dr.  Parr,  in  British 
Critic,  iii.  121. 

*iin-as -pir -Ing,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  English 
aspiring.]  Not  aspiring;  not  ambitious;  modest.] 

"To  be  modest  and  unaspiring,  in  honor  preferring  one 
another."—  Rogers. 

un-as-sail  -a-t>le,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
assailable.] 

1.  Not  assailable;   incapable  of  being  assailed; 
proof  against  assault. 

"And  eke  the  fastnesse  of  his  dwelling  place, 
Both  vnassailable,  gaue  him  great  ayde." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  ii.  6. 

2.  Not  to  be  moved  or  shaken  from  a  purpose; 
immovable. 

"Yet  in  the  number  do  I  know  but  one 
That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  iii.  1 

3.  Incontestable ;  as,  an  unassailable  argument. 
un-as-salled  ,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

assai/ed.]    Not  assailed  ;  not  attacked. 

"To  keep  my  life  and  honor  unassailed." 

Milton.-  Comas,  220. 

*un-as-sault  -a-ble,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
assaultable.]  Not  assaultable ;  unassailable. 

"The    rocke    is    vnassaultable."  —  Uackluyt:    Voyages, 

*un-as-sault'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
assaulted.]  Not  assaulted. 

"Leave  the  place  unassaulted."  —  Idler,  No.  20. 

un-as-sayed  ,  *un-aa-saied,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  Eng.  assayed.] 

1.  Untried,  unattempted. 

"At  this  moment  unassayed  in  song." 

Cotcper.-  Task,  iii.  461. 

2.  Not  subjected  to  assay  or  trial. 

"And  what  is  faith,  love,  virtue,  una«sayed 
Alone,  without  exterior  help  sustained?" 

Milton:  P.  L.,  is.  835. 

un-as-slm  -Il-at-Sd,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
assimilated.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Not  assimilated;  not  made  simi- 
lar. 

2.  Physiol. :  Not  having  undergone  tho  process  of 
assimilation  [ASSIMILATION,  2.J ;  not  having  been 
assimilated  to  the  substance  or  textures  of  the  ani- 
mal or  plant  into  which  it  has  been  taken. 


unattainted 

un-as-slst  -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
assisted.]  Not  assisted;  not  helped  or  aided;  un- 
aided. 

"Bore  unassisted  the  whole  charge  of  the  war  by  sea." 
— Macuulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

un-as-slst f-Ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
assisting.]    Not  assisting ;  giving  no  aid. 
"  Nor  Sthenelus,  with  unasaisting  hands. 
Remained  unheedful  of  his  lord's  commands." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  v.  895. 

un-as-sum -Ing,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
assuming.]  Not  assuming;  not  arrogating  to  one's 
self  more  notice  than  is  due;  not  exhibiting  as- 
sumption or  arrogance ;  not  arrogant  or  presuming ; 
modest. 

"  Comfort  have  thou  of  thy  merit, 
Kindly,  unassuming  spirit  !" 

Wordsworth:  To  the  Small  Celandine. 

un-as-sured  (ss  as  sh),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  assured.] 

*1.  Not  assured ;  not  bold  or  confident. 

"The  ensuing  treatise,  with  a  timorous  and  unassured 
countenance,  adventures  into  your  presence."—  Glaiirill. 

*2.  Not  to  bo  trusted. 

"The  fained  friends,  the  rnassured  foes." 

Spenser.-  An  Hymne  to  Loue. 

3.  Not  insured  against  loss :  as,  unassured  prop- 
erty. 

*un-as-tSn  -Ished,  *un-as-tSn  -Isht,  a.  [Pref. 
un'  (1),  and  Eng,  astonished.]  Not  astonished. 

"  Unto  the  king  not  unastonisht  said." 

Sandys;  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  viii. 

*un-as-tr6-n6m  -Ic-al,  adj.  [Pref.  un- (1),  and 
Eng.  astronomical.]  Not  versed  in  astronomy. 

"  Presenting  to  the  unastronomioal  a  picture  at  all  com- 
prehensible."— Poe:  Works  (1864),  ii.  127. 

*an-at-9hieved't  a.    [UNACHIEVED.] 
*un-a-ton  -a-ble,  a.    [  Pref.  un-  (1 ) ,  and  English 
atonable.] 

1.  Not  capable  of  being  atoned  for  or  expiated. 

2.  Not  to  be  reconciled ;  not  to  be  brought  into 
concord. 

"Itserves  to  divorce  any  untunable  or  unatonable  mat- 
rimony."— Milton.-  Tetraohordon. 

un-a-toned  ,  a.  [Pref.im-  (1),  and  Eng.  atoned.] 
Not  atoned  or  expiated. 

"  Or  can  you  recollect  the  various  frauds  you  may  have 
been  guilty  of,  yet  unatoned  for  by  a  fair  restitution?"— 
Gilpin:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser  7. 

un-at-t&9hed  ,  adj.  [Pref.ttn-  (1),  and  English 
attached.] 

1.  Not  attached,  fastened,  joined,  or  united. 
"True  philosophy,  unattached  to  names  of  particular 

men."—  Knox.-  Spirit  of  Despotism,  §84. 

2.  Not  belonging  or  attached  to  any  particular 
club  or  society. 

"  Falsified  their  predictions  by  attracting  to  its  meets 
the  unattached  canoeists." — Field,  Sept.  17,  1887. 

3.  Specifically: 

(1)  Law:  Not  seized  or  taken  as  on  account  of 
debt;  not  arrested. 

"A  cutpurse  in  a  throng,  when  he  hath  committed  th« 
fact,  will  cry  out,  My  masters,  take  heed  of  your  purses: 
and  he  that  is  pursued  will  cry,  Stop  thief,  that  by  this 
means  he  may  escape  unattached,  —  Junius;  Sin  Stig- 
matized, p.  369. 

(2)  Mil. :  Not  belonging  or  attached  to  any  one 
company  or  regiment,  or  on  half-pay.     (Said  of 
officers.) 

(3)  Univ.:  Not  belonging  to  any  college  or  hall ; 
non-collegiate.    (Said  of  students.) 

un-at-tacked  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
attacked.]  Not  attacked. 

"It  will  not  be  safe  for  me  to  leave  it  behind  me 
unattacked."— Burke:  Speech  on  Acts  of  Uniformity. 

un-at-taln'-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
attainable.]  Not  attainable;  not  to  be  gained  or 
obtained. 

"O  happiness  !  not  to  be  found, 
Vnattainable  treasure,  adieu  !" 

Cowper.-  On  Peace. 

un-at-tain  -a-ble-nSss.  s.  [Eng.  unattainable  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unattainable 
or  beyond  reach. 

"Despair  is  the  thought  of  the  unattainableness  of  any 
good."—  Locke;  Human  Understanding,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  M. 

unrat-tained  ,  adj.  [Pref.  «n-(l),and  English 
attained.}  Not  attained. 

"The  principal  object  which  I  had  in  view  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  unattained." — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  ii., 
ch.ii. 

*iin-at-talnt  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
attainted.] 

1.  Not  attainted. 

2.  Not  corrupted,  not  infected ;  hence,  impartial, 
unbiased. 
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unattempted 

un-fct  tempt -ed  (p  silent),  adj.    [Prof,  un*  (1), 
and  Eng.  attempted.} 
1.  Not  attempted ;  not  essayed ;  untried. 

"Things  unal tempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme." 

Milton:  I'.  L.,  i.  15. 

*2.  Not  tempted;  not  tried  or  proved,  as  by 
temptation.  * 

"For  my  hand,  as  UMoftmipfwf  yvt." 

s!tti!<.'''$p.:  Kiii'j  John,  ii.  2. 

un-at-tempt-Ihg  (p  silent),  o.  [Pref.  WH-  (1), 
and  Eng.  attempting.'}  Not  attempting;  unenter- 
prising. 

"And  many  have  been  too  cautious  and  itnattempttny." 
—  It'aterland:  Works,  vol.  vi.,  p.  18. 

un-at-tend  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
attended.] 

1.  Not  attended;  having  no  retinue  or  attendants. 

"  Your  constancy 
Hath  left  you  unattended." 

Shakesp..-  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

*2.  Not  attended  to;  not  dressed;  as,  unattended 
wounds. 

*un-at-tend -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  «n-  (1),  andEngliah 
attending.]  Not  attending;  not  attentive  or  listen- 
ing; inattentive. 

"Nay,  prentle  shepherd,  ill  is  lost  that  praise 
That  is  address'd  to  unattending  ears." 

Milton:  Comus,  272. 

un-9-t-ten -tlve,  a.  [Pref.  wn-(l),  and  English 
attentive.]  Not  attentive ;  inattentive. 

"Lonely  and  unattentive." — Thomson:  Spring. 
*iin-$>t-test  -ed,  a.    [Pref.  tm-(l),  and  English 
attested.]     Not  attested;    having  no   attestation, 
witness,  or  evidence. 

"Thus  God  has  not  left  himself  unattested." — Bar- 
rote.-  On  the  Creed. 

*un-flLt-tire',  v.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  .English 
attire.']    To  take  off  the  dress  or  attire ;  to  undress, 
"We  both  left  Mr.  Schwellenberg  to  unattire."—Miaa 
Burney:  Diary,  v.  209. 

un-flit-tired  ,  adj.    [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
attired.]    Not  attired,  not  dressed,  undressed. 
"  Unattired  in  that  becoming  vest 
Religion  weaves  for  her." 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  722. 

un-fct-tract  -5d,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
attracted.]    Not  attracted ;  not  drawn  to. 
i        "The  tide  revertive,  unattracted,  leaves 
A  yellow  wave  of  idle  sands  behind/' 

Thomson:  On  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

fl'-n&U,  s.    [Native  name.] 

ZoQl. :  Cholcepus  didactylus,  the  Two-toed  Sloth. 
The  name  is  aJso  applied  to  the  varieties  of  this 
species  (which  some  naturalists  raise  to  specific 
rank).  They  are  about  the  size  of  large  monkeys, 
and  range  from  Costa  Rica  to  Brazil.  They  diner 
greatly  in  the  color  and  length  of  the  hair,  which 
varies  from  a  dark  brown  to  a  whitey-brown  tint, 
and  some  individuals  have  a  kind  of  crest  on  the 
head. 

*fin-au'-dl-en$ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  English 
audiene(e);  -ed.]  Not  admitted  to  an  audience. 

"Cruel  to  Bend  back  to  town,  unaudienced,  unseen,  a 
roan  of  hie  business  and  importance." — Richardson: 
Clarissa,  v.  183. 

*fin-aU-SpI'-ClOUS,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
auspicious.}  Not  auspicious ;  inauspicious,  un- 
favorable. 

"Haste,  and  break  oft  your  unauspicious  rites." 

Rowe:  Royal  Convert,  iv. 

*un-au-then'-tlc,  *un-au-then -tlc-al,  *un- 
au-ten-tlc-all,  «•  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  authen- 
tic.] Not  authentic;  not  genuine  or  true;  apoc- 
ryphal. 

"By  the  auctoritie  of  any  suche  unautenticall  bookes." 
—Udall;  Johnxxii. 

un-au-then -tl-cat-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  wn-(l),  and 
English  authenticated.]  Not  authenticated;  not 
attested ;  not  shown  to  be  true. 

"The  instances  themselves  are  unauthenticated  by  testi- 
mony."— Paley:  Nat.  Theology,  ch.  xxiii. 

"fin-au  -t&5r-lze,  *un-au-thor-yshe,  verb  t. 
[Pref.  un-  (2) ,  and  Eng.  authorize.]  To  disown ;  to 
treat  as  spurious. 

"He  hath  unauthoryshed  his  own  naturall  king,  Edward 
the  Syxte,  notynge  hym  an  usurper." — Bale.-  Declaration 
of  Bonnets  Articles.  (Art.  xix.) 

tin-au'-th5r-ized,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
authorized.]  Not  authorized;  not  warranted  by 
proper  authority. 

"The  dedication  of  the  second  statue  was  an  unauthor- 
ized act."— Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (ed.  1855),  ch. 
xii. 

*fin-au-tor'-I-tled,  adj.  [Prof,  un-  (1) ;  English 
authority,  and  suff.  -ed.]  Unauthorized.  (Milton: 
Aniniad.  on  Bern.  Def.)  (Pref.) 
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fin-a-vall  a-ble,  «•  [Pref.  un-  (1),  anil  English 
available.']  Not  available ;  not  effectual ;  vain, 
useless,  unavailing. 

"  Their  proofs  are  unavailable  to  show  that  Scripture 
affordeth  no  evidence  for  the  inequality  of  pastors." — 
ll'ioker:  Eccles.  Politic,  bk.  vii.,  §11. 

un-a-vair-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Ens.  unavailable; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unavailable. 

"  Doubting  the  unarailableness  of  those  former  incon- 
veniences."—Sandys:  State  of  Religion,  L.  3. 

fin-a-vall  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  andEng.  avail. 
ing.']  Not  availing,  not  effectual;  not  having  the 
desired  effect ;  useless. 

"The  pang  of  unavailing  prayer." 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe,  i. 

un-a-vail  Ing-ly1,  «dr.  [Eng.  unavailing;  -ly.] 
In  a  manner  to  be  of  no  avail ;  without  avail. 
(Richardson.) 

fin-a-venged  ,  *un-ad-venged,  adj.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  avenged.]  Not  avenged,  not  pun- 
ished ;  not  having  obtained  retaliation,  revenge,  or 
satisfaction ;  uuatoned  for. 

"  They  were  cruelly  butchered;  yet  not  unavenged.'1 — 
Milton:  Uist.  Eng.,  bk.  iv. 

*un-a-vised,  *un-a-vysed,  a<y.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  avised.] 

1.  Unadvised,  unaware. 

' '  And  when  they  sounden  by  f reeltee  uuavised  sodenly." 
— Chaucer:  The  Peraones  Tale. 

2.  Ill-advised,  rash. 

"  Who  forsothe  is  nnavysed  to  spekenshal  felen  euelis." 
—  Wycliffe:  Prov.,  xiii  3. 

*un-a  vise-ly,  adv.  [UNAVISED.]  Rashly,  incon- 
siderately. (Wycliffe:  1  Timothy,  v.  1.) 

U  -na  vo  -98,  phr.  [Lat.]  With  one  voice ;  unan- 
imously. 

Gn-a-vold  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-,  and  Eng.  avoid- 
able.] 

1.  Not  avoidable ;  not  able  to  be  avoided ;  inevit- 
able. 

"  Bringing  themselves  into  unavoidable  and  unneces- 
sary troubles." — Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

"2.  Incapable  of  being  made  null  and  void. 

fin-a-vold  -a-ble-ness,  un-a-voyd-a-ble-ness, 
s.  [Eng.  unavoidable ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  unavoidable ;  inevitableness. 

"  The  importunity  of  pain,  and  unavoidableness  of  sen- 
sations."— Gianni  II. 

fin-a-vold'-a-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  unavoidable) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  unavoidable  manner ;  inevitably ;  in  a 
manner  precluding  failure  or  escape. 

"  Must  unavoidably  torture  the  minds  of  the  vicions." — 
Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  19. 

fin-a-vold'-Sd,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
avoided.] 

1.  Not  avoided ;  not  escaped  or  shunned. 
"Whose  unavoided  eye  is  murderous." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  1. 

*2.  Unavoidable,  inevitable. 

"  And  unavoided  is  the  danger  now." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  U.  1. 

fin-a-V(Jwed  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
avowed.]  Not  avowed  or  acknowledged  openly. 

"Ihe  real,  but  unavowed  cause." — Lewis:  Cred.  Early 
Roman  Hist.  (ed.  18S6),  ii.  463. 

fin-9.-waked ,  fin-a-wak'-ened,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  awaked,  awakened.] 

1.  Not  awaked   or    awakened ;   not  roused  from 
sleep. 

2.  Not  roused  from  spiritual  slumber,  torpor,  or 
stupidity. 

"  Vnawakened  dream  beneath  the  blaze 
Of  truth."  Thomson:  On  Sir  I.  Newton. 

fin-9,-ware',  a.  &  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
aware.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Not  aware;  ignorant;  not  heeding; 
careless,  inattentive.    (Only  used  predicatively.) 

B.  As   adv.:   Unawares,     suddenly,    ignorantly, 
undesignedly. 

"  Deploring  Itylus,  whom  she  destroyed 
(Her  son  by  royal  Zethus)  unaware." 

Cowper:  Homer' a  Odyssey,  xii. 

fin  a-warefj  ,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng.  aware, 
with  adverbial  suff.  8,  as  in  betimes,  &c.] 

1.  Without  warning  given ;    suddenly,  unexpect- 
edly. 

"  Take  the  great-grown  traitor  unawares." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  8. 

2.  Without  intention ;  undesignedly. 

"It  is  my  father's  face, 
Whom  in  this  conflict  I  un' wares  have  killed." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  6. 
•IT  At  unawares,  at  unaware :  Unexpectedly,  un- 
awares. 


unbarbed 

,  fin-awed  ,  adj.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  awed.] 
Not  awed ;  unrestrained  by  fear  or  awe. 

"  With  anxious  tremors,  yet  unawfd  by  fear. 
The  faithful  pair  before  the  throne  appear." 

liyron:  -Visits  and  Euryalus. 

tin-backed  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  backed.] 

1.  Not  backed ;  not  having  been  taught  to  bear  a 
rider ;  unbroken,  as  a  horse. 

"Like  unback'd  colts,  they  prick'd  their  ears." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv. 

2.  Not  moved  back  or  backward. 

3.  Unsupported;  left  without  aid,  countenance, 
or  encouragement. 

"  Let  the  weight  of  thine  own  infamy 
Fall  on  the  unsupported  and  unback'd." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  iii. 

4.  Not  supported  by  bets. 

fin-baf ' -fled  (le  as  el),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  baffled.]  Not  baffled  or  defeated ;  not  con- 
founded, 

"UnbaJJled  powers  of  vision." 

Worsdworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

"fin-big1,  i'.  f.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  andEng.  bag.]  To 
allow  to  escape  from  a  bag ;  as,  to  unbag  a  fox. 


a  bag. 
2.  Not  put  into  a  bag. 

'un-bail  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng.  bail- 
able.] Not  able  to  be  bailed ;  not  admitting  of  bail, 
fin-baked',  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  baked.] 
Not  baked ;  hence,  immature. 

"  All  the  unbaked  and  doughy  youth  of  a  nation." 
Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  iv.  6. 

un-bal'-&n$ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bal- 
anced.] 

1.  Not  balanced,  as  a  pair  of  scales;  not  in  equi- 
poise. 

"And  thou,  who  never  yet  of  human  wrong 
Left  the  unbalanced  scale,  great  Nemesis!  " 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  132. 

2.  Not  balanced;  not  in  proper  subordination; 
nsteady ;  easily  swayed  or  moved. 

"  Thus  good  or  bad,  to  one  extreme  betray 
The  unbalanced  mind,  and  snatch  the  man  away." 

Pope:  Imitation  of  Horace,  bk.  L,  ep.  6. 

3.  Not  brought  to  an  equality  of  debit  and  credit ; 
as,  an  unbalanced  account. 

4.  Not  equal  or  balanced  in  power,  authority,  or 
weight ;  as,  unbalanced  parties. 

*un  bal;-last,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bal- 
last, v.]  To  put  ballast  out  from ;  to  discharge  bal- 
last from. 

"  It  is  necessary  time  and  pains  that  is  given  to  the  un- 
ballasting of  a  ship." — Leighton:  Com.  upon  1  Peter. 

"fin-bil-laat,  *un-bal-laced,  a.  [Pref. un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  ballast,  s.]  Unballasted. 

"The  unballast  vessel  rides 
Cast  to  and  fro,  the  sport  of  winds  and  tides." 

Addison:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  ii-  187. 

un-bal'-last-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [In  sense  1,  from 
unballast,  v. ;  in  sense  2,  irom  pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ballasted.] 

1.  With  the  ballast  discharged. 

2.  Not  furnished  with  ballast ;  not  kept  steady  by 
ballast  or  weight ;  unsteady. 

"What  wonder  is  it  to  see  unballasted  vessels  ...  to 
be  tossed  to  and  fro  upon  the  waves?" — Brinsley:  Spirit- 
ual Vertigo,  p.  76. 

"un-bandV-e'd,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
banded.]  Not  banded;  stripped  of  a  band;  un- 
fastened. 

"Then  your  hose  should  be  ungartered,  your  bonnet 
unhanded,  your  sleeve  unbuttoned." — Shakesp. :  As  You 
Like  It,  iii.  2. 

•fin-bank',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bank, 
y.]  To  take  a  bank  from ;  to  open  by  or  as  by  level- 
ing or  removing  banks. 

"  Unbank  the  hours 
To  that  soft  overflow."  Taylor:  Edwin  the  Fair,  i.  5. 

fin-bap-tized',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng.  bap- 
tized.]   Not  baptized ;  not  having  received  baptism. 
"Infantes  dyeng  unbaptized.'1 — More:  Workes,  p.  1,287. 

fin-bar',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bar,  v.]  To  , 
remove  the  bar  or  bars  from  ;  to  unfasten,  to  open,  j 

"  I  then  unbarred  the  gates, 
When  I  removed  their  tutelary  fates." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  xiii. 

•fin-bar  -bar-lzed,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
barbarized.]  Civilized. 

"Lead  a  life  totally  unbarbarized." — Mission:  Travels 
in  England  (ed.  Ozell),  p.  160. 

fin-barbed  ,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (I),  and  Eng.  barbed 
(1).] 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     gcll,     chorus, 
-clan,      -tian  =  Shan,     -tlon,     -slon  =  shfin; 


9liin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as. ;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-tlon,      -sion  =  zhfin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  snfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


unbarbered 
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unbelievable 


*1.  Ordinary  Language: 

(1)  Lit.:  Not  shaven;  untrimraed. 

"Must  I  go  shew  them  my  unbarbed  sconce?" 

Miakcxp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

(2)  Fig. :  Unmown ;  rough. 

"The     laboring    hunter     tufts    the     thick    nnbarbed 
grounds."  Drayton:  Potyolbion,  s.  13. 

2.  Bot.&ZoQL:  Not  furnished  with  barbs  [ BARB 
(1),  s.,  B.  1] ;  not  having  reversed  points. 

*fin-bar  -bered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  har- 
bered.]  Unshaven,  unkempt. 

"  We'd  a  hundred  Jews  to  larboard, 
Unwashed,  uncombed,  mtbarbered." 

Thackeray.-   White  Squall. 

un-bark  (1) ,  v.  t.  [Prof,  un-  (2),  3,  and  English 
bark  (2) ,  v.]  To  divest  of  bark ;  to  strip  thebark  off 
or  from  ;  to  bark. 

"A  tree  being  unbarked  some  space  at  the  bottom. "— 
Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  654. 

un-bark  (2),  *un-barke,  r.  t.  [Pref.im-  (2),  and 
Eng.  bark  (3),  s.]  To  disembark,  to  land. 

"Wee  did  vnbarke  our  seines  and  went  on  lande." — 
Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  448. 

*tin-bar-rl-cade  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
barricade*]  To  remove  a  barricade  or  (barricades 
from ;  to  open,  to  unbar. 

"Fill  up  the  fosse*,  unbarricade  the  doors."— Sterne.- 
Sent.  Journey;  The  Passport. 

*fin-bar-rl-ca  -doed,  a.  [Pref.un-  (i),  and  Eng. 
barricadoed.]  Not  barricadoed,  stopped,  or  blocked 
up ;  open,  unobstructed. 

"  The  unbarrfcadoed  streets."— Burke.-  Letter  to  William 
Elliot,  Esq. 

*ftn-base',  a.  [Prefix  un~  (1),  and  Eng.  base,  a.] 
Not  base,  mean,  or  disgraceful ;  not  low  or  degrad- 
ing. 

"How  should  we  know  thy  soul  had  been  secured, 
In  honest  counsels,  and  in  way  unbasef  " 

Daniel.-  To  Henry  WHothesly. 

'fin-ba'sh'-ful,  *un-bashed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  bashful,  bashed.]  Not  bashful ;  bold, 
impudent,  shameless,  unabashed. 

"Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

*un  bat  -ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bated.] 
1.  Not  diminished ;  unabated. 

"  Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  measure  with  the  unbated  fire 
That  he  did  pace  them  first?  " 

Shakesp..  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

*2.  Not  provided  with  a  button  on  the  point; 
unblunted. 

"Yon  may  choose 
A  sword  unbated."  tjhakesp..-  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

tin-bathed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bathed.] 
Not  bathed ;  not  wet. 

"The  blade  returned  unbathed,  and  to  the  handle  bent." 
Dryden:  Cymon  and  Iphiyenia,  699. 

un-bat  -tered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bat- 
tered.] Not  battered;  not  bruised  or  damaged  by 
blows. 

"Or  else  my  sword,  with  an  itnbattered  edge, 
I  sheath  again  undeeded." — Shakesp.,-  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

•fin-bay1,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English  bay.] 
To  set  free  or  open  ;  to  free  from  restraint. 

"I  ought  now  to  loose  the  reins  of  my  affections,  to 
itnbuy  the  current  of  my  passion,  and  love  011  without 
boundary  or  measure." — fforris.  Miscellany. 

*un-be",  v.  i.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  be.]  Not 
to  be ;  to  become  another. 

"How  oft,  with  danger  of  the  field  beset, 
Or  with  home  mutinies,  could  he  unbe 
Himself!"  Old  Play  in  Annandale. 

*un-bear',  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2) ,  and  Eng.  bear.]  To 
take  the  bearing-rein  off.  (Said  of  a  horse.) 

"  Unbear  him  half  a  moment  to  freshen  him  up."— 
Dickens:  Bleak  House,  ch.  Ivi. 

un-bear  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bear- 
able.] Notable  to  be  borne  or  endured ;  unendur- 
able, intolerable. 

"The  monotony  of  lifeon  the  island  became  so  unbear- 
able sometimes  that  change  was  imperative."—  St.  James's 
Gazette,  Jan.  14,  1888. 

un-bear  -a-blf,  adv.  [Eng.  unbearable);  -ly.~\ 
In  an  unbearable  manner  or  degree;  intolerably; 
insufferably. 

un-beard-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
bearded.] 

1.  Not    bearded;    having   no   beard;    beardless. 
(Said  of  persons.) 

"Th'  unbearded  youth,  his  guardian  once  being  gone, 
Loves  dogges  and  horses." 

BenJonson;  Horace;  Art  of  Poetry. 

2.  Not  bearded;  having  no  beard  or  awns.    (Said 
of  grain.) 


*tin-bear  -Ing,  a.  \  Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bear- 
ing.] Not  bearing  or  producing  fruit ;  barren, 
sterile. 

"With  his  pruning-hook  disjoin 
t'.if'tariny  branches  from  their  head." 

I'njdai;  Horace,  Ep.  ii.  20. 

*un-beast ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  beast.] 
To  divest  of  the  form  or  qualities  of  a  beast. 

"  Let  him  unbeast  the  beast  (as  heretofore 
Phoronisj  and  her  wanton  shape  restore." 

Sandys;  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,   ii. 

fin-beat'-en,  «•    [Pref.  un-  (I), and  Eng.  beaten.] 

1.  Not  beaten ;  not  flogged ;  not  struck. 

"And  even  for  conscience  sake,  unspurr'd,  unbeaten, 
Brought  us  six  miles."  Corbet;  Iter  Jioreale. 

2.  Not  rendered  smooth  by  the  feet  of  multitudes 
passing  along  it;  untrodden.      (Used  alyo  figura- 
tively.) 

"Through  paths  unknown,  unbeaten." 

Young.-  Letter  to  Mr.  Tickell. 

3.  Not  beaten  or  surpassed. 

*iin-beau  -te-oiis,  *un-beafc  -tl-f  ftl,  a.  [Prefix 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  beauteous,  beautiful.]  Not  beau- 
teous ;  not  beautiful ;  not  possessed  of  beauty. 

"A  lady  of  great  virtue,  though  of  a  very  unbeautiful 
person." — Clarendon;  Religion  and  Policy,  ch.  vi. 

*un-bea'-vered,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
beavered.]    With  the  oeaver  or  hat  off ;  uncovered. 
"  Brethren  unbeavered  then  shall  bow  their  head." 

Gay;  The  Espousal. 

*un-be-cloud  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
beclouded.} 

1.  Not  beclouded,  not  clouded,  not  dim  ;  as,  an 
unbeclouded  day. 

2.  Seeing  clearly. 

"With  unbeclouded  eyes."— Watts.-  Hymns. 

*UH-be-c6me',  v.  i.  or  t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
become.]  To  misbecome ;  to  be  the  reverse  of  be- 
coming. 

"It  neither  unbecomee  God  nor  men  to  be  moved  by 
reason."— J?  is  Aoj>  Sherlock. 

un-be-com  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
becoming.] 

1.  Not  becoming,  not  suitable;  improper,  inde- 
cent, indecorous. 

"  No  thought  of  flight, 
None  of  retreat,  no  unbecoming  deed 
That  argued  fear."  Milton.  P.  L.,  vi.  237. 

*2.  Not  becoming  some  person  or  thing. 
un-be-c6m  -Ing-l^,  adv.    [English  unbecoming; 
-ly.]    In  an  unbecoming  manner;  unsuitably,  im- 
properly, indecently;  as,  He  behaved  himself  un- 
becomingly. 

un-be-c6m  -Ing-ness,  s.  [English  unbecoming; 
-ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unbecoming; 
unsmtablpness ;  incongruity  with  one's  years,  char- 
acter, profession,  or  position ;  impropriety,  inde* 
corousness.- 

"If  words  are  sometimes  to  be  used,  they  ought  to  be 
grave,  kind,  and  sober,  representing  the  ill  or  unbecom- 
ingness  of  the  fault."— Locke:  Education,  §  77. 

*un-bed',  r.  /.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bed.]  To 
raise,  rouse,  or  remove  from  a  bed. 

"Eels  imbed  themselves,  and  stir  at  the  voice  of  thun- 
der."—  Walton:  Angler. 

*iin-bed -ded,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
bedded.] 

1.  Raised  or  roused  from  bed ;  disturbed. 

2.  Applied  to  a  bride  whose  marriage  had  not 
been  consummated. 

"We  deem'd  it  best  that  this  unbedded  bride 
Should  visit  Chester,  there  to  live  recluse." 

Taylor:  Edwin  the  Fair,  iii.  8. 

*un-be-dlnned',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  English  be-, 
pref.,  and  dinned.]  Not  made  noisy. 

"  A  princely  music  unbedinned  with  drums." 

Leigh  Hunt:  It  i  mini,  I. 

*un-beened  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I)  ;  Eng.  been,  and 
-ed.]  Without  having  been  or  existed. 

"  And  root  of  motion  unliv'd,  unbeen'd,  they  leave 
In  their  vain  thoughts." 

More .-  Song  of  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  i.,  c.  i.,  st.  15. 

un-be-f  It  -ting,  «•  [Pref.un-  (1),  and  English 
befitting.]  Not  befitting  or  becoming ;  unbecoming, 
unsuitable. 

"Love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

*un-be-fo6l  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2) ,  and  English  be- 
fool.] 

1.  To  restore  or  change  from  the  state  or  nature 
of  a  fool. 

"He  that  recovers  a  fool  must  first  nnbefool  him  to 
that  degree  as  to  persuade  him  of  hie  folly." — South:  Ser- 
mons, vol.  vii.,  eer.  8. 

2.  To  open  the  eyes  of  to  a  state  or  sense  of  folly. 

3.  To  undeceive. 


to-be-friend  ed,  n.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Euer. 
befriended.]  Not  befriended ;  not  supported  by 
friends;  having  no  friend* ;  frioudloss. 

"The  patronage  of  the  poor  and  unbefrifndffl."—Kill- 

inybm-k:  bt  ri/t<>n«,  p.  287. 

*fin-be-gSt',  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  andEng./>e</e/.J 
To  deprive  of  life.  . 

"When  they  are  disobedient  nnbfgft  "em." 

Beaum.  rf"  Flet, .-  Htimorotii*  Li'/ntenant,  iv.'_'. 

*un-be-gllt ,  a.  [Pref.  mi-  (1),  and  Eng.  brgilt.] 
Ungilded  ;  unrewarded  with  gold.  (Taylor  :  \~ir<iin 
Widow,  v.  5.) 

*iin  be-gln -nlng,  ".  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
beginning.]  Having  m>  beginning.  (See  extract 
under  MII>I,ESS.) 

*to-be-glrt  ,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  begirt.] 
Nut  encircled. 

"A  finger  nnbegirt  with  gold." 

Deeble,  in />"!•"•*     Micr<^i>ttnos,  p.  104. 

un-be-g6t ,  iin-be-got  -ten,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  t>*'<i<>t,  begotten,  \ 

1.  Not  having  derived  existence  from  generation  ; 
having  existed  from  eternity ;  self-existent ;  eternal. 

"Why  should  he  attribute  the  same  honor  to  matter, 
which  is  subject  to  corruption,  as  to  the  eternal,  unbegot- 
ten,  and  immutable  God  "."— Still ingfleet. 

2.  Not  yet  begotten  or  generated. 

"Tour  children  yet  unborn  and  unbegot." 

Shake*!*.:  Richard  11,,  iii.  3. 

*un-be-guile  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
beguile.]  To  undeceive;  to  free  from  the  influence 
of  deceit. 

"That  he  might  vnbeguile  and  win  them."— Walton; 
Life  of  Hooker. 

fin-be-RUlled  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
beguiled.]  Not  begruiled  or  deceived;  undeceiveii. 

"To  th"  intent  thou  Hue  ««fr«/«//ed." — Golden  Boke. 
ch.  ilii.. 

fin-be-gfin',  *un-be-gonne,  adj.    [Pref.  »n-(l), 
and  Eng.  begun.] 
1,  Not  yet  begun. 
*2.  Having  had  no  beginning. 

"The  mighty  God  which  ttnbegonne 

Stonte  of  himselfe."         Gower.-  C.  A.,  viii. 
fin-be-held  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  beheld.] 
Not  beheld  or  seen  ;  not  visible  one's  self. 

"  These  then,  though  unbeheld  in  deep  of  night." 

Milton.  P.  L.,  iv.  674. 

*un-be-hov -a-ble,  *un-be-hove-ly,  «.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  English  behovable ;  behovely.]  Not 
behovable ;  not  fitting ;  not  needful. 

"Whit-he  of  his  kynde  is  moist  and  colde, 
And  vnbehovely  many  folde." 

Gower:  C.  A.,  iv. 

*un-be  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  being.] 
Not  existing. 

"  Beings,  yet  uubeing."— Browne. 

*iin-be-kn6wn  (k  silent),  a.  LPref.  un-  il),  and 
Eng.  beknown.]  Not  known  ;  unknown.  (Vulgar.) 
(Usually  followed  by  to.) 

"I  was  there  unbeknown  to  Mrs.  Bardell."— Dickens: 
Pickwick,  ch.  xxxiv. 

fin-be^lief  ,  *un-be-leefe,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  belief,] 

1.  The  witnholding  of  belief ;  disbelief. 

"For  the  mind  doth,  by  every  degree  of  affected  un- 
belief, contract  more  and  more  of  a  general  indisposition 
toward  believing." — Atterbury:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  2. 

2.  Infidelity ;  disbelief  of  divine  revelation. 
"Their  unbeleefe  in  that  case  we  may  not  impute  vnto 

any  weakness  or  vnsnfficiency  in  the  means."—  Hovktr-. 
Eccleaiasticall  Politic,  bk.  v.,  g  22. 

3.  Disbelief  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel;  distrust 
of  God's  promises,  faithfulness,  &c. 

"  Take  heed  lest  there  be  in  any  of  yon  an  evil  heart  of 
unbelief  in  departing  from  the  living  God."— Hebrcirs 

*fcn-be-llef '-ftll,  *un-be-leve-ful.  *un-bi-lee- 
ful,  q.  [Eng.  unbelief;  -ful(l).]  Full  of  unbelief ; 
unbelieving. 

"He  that  is  nnbelevefttl  to  the  sone,  schal  not  se  ever- 
lastinge  lyf."—  Wycliffe.-  John  iii. 

*un-be-llef  '-f ul-ngss,   *un-bl-lieve-ful-ness, 
subst.    [Eng.  unbeliefful;  -ness.]    Unbelief,  want  of    i 
faith. 

"And  anon  the  fadir  of  the  child  criynge  with  teeris 
seide,  Lord,  I  beleve,  help  thou  myn  rnbilievefulnesx."-- 
Wycliffe:  Markix.  23. 

*fin-be-liev-8,-bir-I-ty\  «.    [Eng.  unbelievable;  *  ' 
•ity,]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  unbelievable; 
incredibility. 

"Hypocrisv  and  unbetievability."  —  Carlyle;  Life  of  i 
Sterling,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

iin-be-liev  -3,-ble.  *uu-be-lev  a-ble,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  believable.]  Not  to  be  believed; 
incredible. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     Amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
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unbelieve 

*iin-be'-lleve  ,  r.  /.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
beUeve.] 

1.  Not  to  believe  or  trust ;  to  disbelieve;  to  dis- 
credit. 

"As  I,  thus  wrong'd,  hence  ttnMieivd  go." 

>7<«Avsp. ;  Measure  fur  Measurf,  v. 

2.  Not  to  believe  or  think  real  or  true;  to  disbe- 
lieve the  reality  or  existence  of. 

"Through  seas 
Unknown,  and  nul>i'lh-r'<l." 

Beaum.  A  FIrt.:   H'ttman's  Prize,  ii.  2. 

fin-be-liey  -er,  *un-be-leev-er,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (l) , 
and  Eng.  believer.] 

*1.  An  incredulous  or  unbelieving  person;  one 
who  will  not  or  does  not  believe. 

"  Brother  goeth  to  law  with  brother,  and  that  before 
the  unbelievers."—!  Cor.  vi.  6. 

2.  Specif. :  An  infidel ;  one  who  discredits  revela- 
tion or  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel. 

V  More  widely  extended  to  one  who  does  not 
believe  in  or  hold  a  particular  religion, 

"  ("They]  think  through  unbelievers'  hlood 
Lies  their  directest  path  to  heaven." 

Moore;  Fire- Worshipers. 

ftn-be-liev  Ing,  *un-be-leev-ing,  adj.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  believing.] 

1.  Not  believing  or  trusting ;  incredulous. 

41  O  swain  of  unbelieving  mind!" 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xiv.  431. 

2.  Infidel;   discrediting  divine  revelation  or  the 
mission,  character,  and  doctrines  of  Christ. 

fin-be-liev -Ing-lf,  a.  [Eng.  unbelieving;  -Iv.] 
In  an  unbelieving  manner ;  with  unbelief ;  incredu- 
lously. 

tin-be-l&ved  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  be- 
loved.] Not  beloved. 

"Whoe'er  you  are,  not  itnbelcn'"d  by  heaven," 

Dryden.-   Virgil's  Mneid,  i.  536. 

*fin-b6lt',«.  t.  [Prof,  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  belt,  v.] 
To  unfasten  or  undo  the  belt  of ;  to  ungira. 

"Snatched  in  startled  haste  tfnbelted  brands." 

Byron:  Lara,  i. 

un-bend  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref,  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  tend.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  To  free    from  flexure;   to  make    straight;  to 
straighten. 

"Their  strong  bows  already  vr ere  unbent." 

Drayton:  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

2.  To  relax ;  to  remit  from  a  strain  or  exercise ;  to 
set  at  ease  for  a  time. 

"A  laughing  wildness  half  unbent  his  brow!" 

Byron ;  Corsair,  ii.  13. 

II.  Nautical: 

1.  To  unfasten  from  the  yards  and  stays,  as  sails. 

2.  To  cast  loose,  as  a  cable  from  the  anchor. 

3.  To  untie,  as  a  rope. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  relaxed  or  unbent. 

2.  To  rid  one's  self  of  restraint ;  to  act  with  free- 
dom ;  to  abandon  stiff  ness  or  austerity  of  manner. 

"These  exhibitions  endeared  him  to  the  common 
people,  who  always  love  to  see  the  great  unbend." — Ma- 
eaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

un  bend -Ing,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
binding.] 

1.  Not  suffering  flexure ;  stiff. 

"The  short  unbending  neck  of  the  elephant  is  compen- 
•ensated  by  the  length  and  flexibility  of  his  proboscis." 
—Paley;  Nat.  Theol.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Unyielding,  resolute,  inflexible.    (Said  of  a  per- 
son, or  his  temper,  mood,  &c.) 

"A  haughty  and  unbending  spirit."— Leicis:  Cred.  Earlu 
Roman  Hist.  (ed.  1855),  ii.  155. 

3.  Unyielding,  inflexible.    (Said  of  things.) 

"Taking  counsel  of  unbending  Truth." 

Wordsworth:  King  of  Sweden. 

4.  Given  up  temporarily  to  relaxation,  freedom, 
or  amusement. 

"I  hope  it  may  entertain  your  lordships  at  an  unbend- 
ing hour." — Roice. 

tin-bend -Ing-ly4,  adv.  [Eng.  unbending;  -ly.] 
In  an  unbending  manner;  resolutely,  firmly,  ob- 
stinately. 

*un-bend'-Ing-ness,  s.    [Eng.  unbending;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unbending;  inflexi- 
I  bility,  obstinacy. 

!     tin-ben -e-fl$ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

beneficed,]    Not  holding  or  possessed  of  a  benefice, 

"The  rest  unbeneflc'd  your  sects  maintain." 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  184. 

*ttzL-bSn-S-fI  -Cigil  (cl  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  beneficial,]  Not  beneficial;  not  advan- 
tageous. 
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un-ben  -e-f It-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  «»-(!),  and  Eng. 
t"  neJUed.]  Not  benefited;  having  received  no  benefit 
or  advantage. 

"riiiwufjltcd  by  the  foundations  and  undipnified  by 
the  graduation  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge." — Knox:  Lib- 
eral Educ.  (Appendix.) 

*un-be-nev -6-len$e,  s.    [Eng.  unbenevolen(t) ; 
-ce.]    Ill-will;  want  of  benevolence. 
"Such  marks  of  unbenevolence"—J.    Collier.-  Further 


,     .    [Pref.  «n-(l),  and  Eng. 
Not  benevolent. 


U.H  uc-iiigiit  -cu  (gh  silent),  a,    ("Prof.  un*  (1), 
and  Eng.  benighted.']    Not  benighted;  not  visited 

by  darkness. 

"To  them  day 
Had  unbentghted  shone."  Milton.-  P.  L.,  x.  682. 

*iin-be-mgn   (g  silent),  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

kug.  benign.]    Not  benign  ;  malignant,  malevolent. 

"  Vnbenign  aversion  or  contempt." 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

fin-bent',  pa,  par.  or  a.    [UNBEND.] 
un-bS-numb'    (b  silent),  *  fin-be-nttm',   v.  t. 
[Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  benumb.]   To  relieve  or  free 
from  numbness;  to  restore  sensation  to. 

"  Unbenums  his  sinews  and  his  flesh." 

Sylvester:  Handie  Crafts,  237. 

*iin-be  rea  -ven,  adj.    [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
*bereaven.]    Not  bereft. 

"  Arms,  empty  of  her  child,  she  lifts, 
With  spirit  unberfareii." 

E.  B.  Browning:  Child's  Grave  at  Florence. 

*iin-be-reft  ,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bereft,] 
Not  bereft  or  bereaved ;  not  taken  away. 

"Seven,  nnbereft 
By  seas  and  cruell  stormes,  alone  are  left." 

Sandys:   Virgil's  jEnefd. 


unblade 

un-be-trayed  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  betrayed.'} 

Nut  betrayed,  not  yot  betrayed. 

un-be-wailed  ,  a.    [Prefix  un-  (1).  and  English 
bewailed.']    Not  bewailed  ;  unlameuted. 

"But  let  determin'd  things  to  destiny 
Hold  tinbi'irttir <t  their  way." 

Shakes?.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  6. 

*un-be-ware',  *un-be-ware§,  wlr.    [Prof,  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  beware.]    Unaware,  unawares. 

II  not  that  thou  hust  vowed  rnbewares." — Bale: 


*un-be-wlt$n  ,  r.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 


which  holds  one  enthralled ;  to  free  from  fascina- 
tion, deception,  or  delusion. 

"Ordinary  experience  observed  would  unbewitch  men  as 
to  these  delusions." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  6. 

*un-bl'-as,  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  andEng.&iog,  v.) 
To  remove  a  bias  from ;  to  set  free  from  bias  or  pre- 
possess ion. 

"The  truest  service  a  private  man  may  do  his  country, 
IB  by  iinbiassinahis  mind,  as  much  as  possible,  between 
the  rival  powers." — Swift. 

un-bl-ased,  fin-bi -assed,  *un-by-assed,  adj. 
[Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  biased.')  Not  biased;  free 
from  bias,  prepossession,  or  prejudice ;  impartial. 

"  The  humble  and  unbiassed  minds  of  the  illiterate." — 
Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  10. 

fin-bi  -ased-lj1,  un-bl'-assed-ly'.adv.  [English 
unbiased;  -(j/.J  In  an  unbiased  manner;  without 
bias  or  prejudice;  with  impartiality. 

"Never  fail  to  judge  himself,  and  judge  unbtaasedly,  of 
all  that  he  receives  from  others." — Locke-  Conduct  of  the 
Understanding,  §3. 

fin-bl  -ased-ness,  un-bi  -assed-nlss, «.  [Eng. 
unbiased;  -ness.']  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
biased; absence  of  bias,  impartiality. 


Sandys,  Virgil's  JEneid.  ,.In  the  close  of  his  tract  hlBMnWam(,BM«  i8clearlypro- 

*un-be-seem',  r.  t.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  be-    "ssed."—  Preface  to  Bp.  Hall's  Remains,  sign,  b,  2,  (1660.) 


'  to  act 


"  Ah  !  mayest  thou  ever  be  what  now  thou  art, 
Nor  unbeseem  the  promise  of  thy  spring." 

Byron:  To  lanthe. 

2.  To  bo  unbecoming  or  not  worthy  of. 
"  Uncivil,  rude  language,  unbeseeming  the  modesty  of  a 
virgin  to  see  or  hear."—  Strype:  Eccles.  Mem;  Q.  Mary  (an. 
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"These  lusts  were  unbeseeming  even  their  former  con- 
dition as  Jews;  but  much  more  unsuitable  to  them  as 
now,  Christians." — Leighton;  Com.  on  IPeltriv. 

un-be-seem -Ing-lJ1,  adv.  [Eng.  unbeseeming; 
-ly.]  In  an  unbecoming  manner ;  unbecomingly. 

"Equity  doth  exact,  and  gratitude  requireth,  and  all 
reason  dictateth,  that  we  should  be  content;  or  that  in 
being  discontented  we  behave  ourselves  very  unbeseem- 
ingly  and  unworthily." — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  6. 

*un-be  seem  -Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unbeseeming; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unbeseeming; 
unbecomingness. 


*un-bld  (2),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bid  (2), 
verb.]  Unbidden. 

"  Thorns  also  and  thistles  it  shall  bring  thee  forth 
Unhid."  Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  204. 

un-bid-den,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  English 
bidden.'] 

1.  Not  having  been  bidden  or  commanded ;  un- 
ordered ;  hence,  spontaneous. 

"  Unbidden  herbs  and  voluntary  flowers, 
Thick  new-born  violets  a  soft  carpet  spread." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xiv.  396. 

2.  Not  having  been  invited;  uninvited. 

"  Why — ay — what  doth  he  here? — 
I  did  not  send  for  him — he  ieunbidden." 

Byron:  Manfred,  iii.  4. 

*fin-bide',  v.  i.  [A.  S.  onUdan.}  To  bide;  to 
remain  or  stay. 

"And  the  kindly  stede  of  this  blisse,  is  in  soch  wil 
medledto  unhide,  and  iiedes  in  tlwt  it  shuld  haue  his 
kindely  beyng." — Chaucer:  Testament  ofLoue,  bk.  iii. 


not  asked  or  sought  by  entreaty. 

"And,  lest  cold 

Or  heat  should  injure  us,  His  timely  card 
Hath,  unbesonght,  provided." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  1,057. 

*un-be  speak  ,  r.  t.  [Prof,  un-  (2),  and  English 
bespeak.]  To  make  void  or  put  off,  as  something 
spoken  for  beforehand ;  to  annul,  as  an  order  or 
engagement  for  a  future  time ;  to  countermand. 

"To  nnbeRpfak  his  dining  with  me  to  morrow  " — Pepys  • 
Diary,  April  13,  1669. 

*un-be-sppk  -en,  adj.     [Pref.  un-  (l),andEng. 
bespoken.]   Not  bespoken  ;  not  ordered  beforehand. 
*'  Swift,  tinbesjjoken  pomps,  thy  steps  proclaim." 

Dryden:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  i.  242. 
un-be-St6wed  ,  adj.    [Prefix  un-   (1),  and  Eng. 
bestowed.]     Not  bestowed,  not  given  away,  as  in 
marriage. 

"He  had  now  but  one  son  and  one  daughter  unbe- 
stowed." — Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  216. 

*un-be-thlnk  ,  r.  i.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
bethink.]  To  change  one's  mind ;  to  do  something 
contrary  to  one's  usual  practice. 

"The  Lacedemonian  foot  .  .  .  unbethought  them- 
selves to  disperse." — Cotton:  Montaigne's  Essays,  ch.  xi. 

*un  be-tlde  ,  v.  i.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  betide.] 
To  fail  to  betide ;  to  fail  in  happening. 


fin-bind  ,  *un-bynde,  *un-bynd-en,  v.  t.  [Pref. 
un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bind,  v.]  To  untie  whatwas  before 
fastened ;  to  undo,  to  loose ;  to  cut  free  from 
shackles. 

"  Those  cords  of  love  I  should  unbind." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  28. 

*un-blrd  -1?,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng  bird;  -ly.] 
Unlike  or  unworthy  of  a  bird. 

'un-blsh -6p,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
bishop.]  To  deprive  of  the  office  or  dignity  of  a 
bishop ;  to  derive  of  episcopal  orders. 

"I  cannot  look  upon  Titus  as  so  far  unbishoped  "— 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  5. 

*iin-blf,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1).  an  1  Eng.  bit,  a.]    The 

same  as  UNBITTEN. 

"  Vnblt  by  rage  canine  of  dying  rich."—  Young. 
fin -bit',  t'.  f.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bit.] 
Naut.:  To  remove  the  turns  of  from  the  bits:  as, 

to  unbit  a  cable. 

•fin-bit  -ted,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bitted.] 
Not  restrained  by  a  bit ;  unbridled. 

"Our  carnal  stings,  our  unbitted  lusts" — Shakesp- 
Othello,  i.U 

*un-blade  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  blade, 
s.]  To  take  out  of  the  number  of  blades  or  roaxing 
boys.  (Special  coinage.) 


[boll,    b6y;     p6ut,    jowl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus, 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun; 
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c.hln,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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unbooted 


fin-blam'-a-ble,  *un-blame  -a-ble,  a.  [Prefix 
«7t-  (1).  and  Eng.  blamable.]  Not  blamable,  not 
culpable;  not  chargeable  with  a  fault;  innocent; 
blameless. 

"  Some  lead  a  life  unblamable  and  just." 

Cowper:  Truth.  283. 

un-blam  -a-ble-ness,  *un-blame  -a-ble  ness, 
«.  [Eng.  unblamable;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
-of  being  unblamable ;  freedom  from  fault  or  blame. 

"  I'nblameableness  of  life  .  .  .  defends  the  person 
•And  confirms  the  office." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  4. 

un-blam  -a  hi?,  un-blame'-a-blf ,  adv.  [Eng. 
unblamab(le) ;  -ly.]  Not  blamably  or  culpably  ;  so 
as  not  to  deserve  blame. 

"Ye  are  witnesses,  and  God  also,  how  holily,  and  justly, 
and  tin'  Ijma'jly  we  behaved  ourselves." — 1  Thetis,  ii.  10. 
un  blamed.  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  blamed.] 
t  blamed ;  without  incurring  blame  ;  blameless. 
'*  Unblamed,  uninjured,  let  him  bear  about 
The  good  which  the  benignant  law  of  Heaven 
Has  Hung  around  him." 

Wordsworth:  Old  Cumberland  Beggar. 

^fin-blast'-ed.  adj.    [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
"blasted.]    Not  blasted ;  not  caused  to  wither. 
"  The  unblasteit  bay,  to  conquests  due." 

Peacham:  Emblems. 

un-blea9hed  ,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
bleached.]  Not  bleached ;  not  whitened  by  bleach- 
ing ;  as,  unbleached  calico. 

*fin-blea9h'-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
bleaching.]  Not  whitening  or  becoming  white  or 
pale. 

"  Blood's  unbleaching  stain." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  88. 

•fin-bleed  -Ing,  a.    [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
feeding.]    Not  bleeding ;  not  suffering  from  loss  of 


M 

blood. 


'  And  mil  unbleeding  with  the  boasted  slain." 

Baron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  91. 

•fin-blem  -Ish-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  English 
blemish,  and  suffix  -able.]  Not  capable  of  being 
blemished ;  not  admitting  of  blemish. 

"  That  nndeflour'  d  and  unbltmfshable  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel." — Milton:  Reason  of  Church  Govt.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

fin  blem -Ished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
blemished.]  Not  blemished ;  not  stained :  free  from 
blemish,  stain,  disgrace,  reproach,  or  fault. 

"With  all  the  authority  which  belongs  to  unblemished 
integrity." — ilacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

*J[  For  the  difference  between  unblemished  and 
blameless,  see  BLAMELESS. 

•un-blem'-Ish-Ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
blemishing.]  Without  receiving  blemish  or  stain. 

"If  at  most  they  leave  a  mote  behind,  it  is  hot  dead, 
and  with  the  next  fair  wind  unblmlfhlng  blowes  away. 
— Feltham:  Sermon  on  Luke,  xiv.  20. 

•fin-blenched',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
blenched.]  Not  daunted  or  disconcerted.  (Accord- 
ing to  some,  not  disgraced.) 

"  She  mav  pass  on  with  unblench'd  majesty." 

Milton:  Camus,  430. 

fin-blend  -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
blended.]  Not  blended ;  not  mixed  or  mingled; 
pure. 

"  It  dwells  no  where  in  unblended  proportions  on  this 
side  the  empyreum."— Wanuill;  Scepsis,  ch.  vii. 

•fin-bless  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eug.  bless.] 
To  make  unhappy 

"Thou  dost  beguile  the  world,  unblesn  some  mother." 
Shakesp.:  Sonnet  3. 

fin-blessed  ,  fin-blest',  adj.  [Pref.  tin-  (1),  and 
Eng.  blessed;  blest.] 

1  Not  blessed  ;  not  having  received  the  blessing 
of. 

"  The  better  part  of  man  unbless'd 
With  life  that  cannot  die." 

Cowper:  Dill  oj  Mortality  (A.  D.  1793). 

2.  Not  blessed ;  profane ;  cursed. 

"  Such  resting  found  the  sole 
Of  unbless'd  feet."  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  238. 

3.  Wretched,  unhappy. 

"Thegod  vindictivedoomed  them  never  more 
(Ah!  men  unbless'd:)  to  touch  that  natal  shore.' 

J^ope:  Homer's  (Jdyssey,  L  12. 

fin-bless  -ed-ness,  «.  [Eng.  unblessed;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unblessed  ;  exemption 
or  exclusion  from  bliss. 

"  An  euerlasting  supper  of  al  bitternes  and  vnblessed- 
nes  whereof  tLey  maye  eate." — Udall:  John  xx. 

•fin-blest  '-f  ft],  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  blest; 
-ful.]  Not  happy. 

"The  unblestful  shore."—  Sylvester:  Schisme,  417. 

un  blight  -ed  (ah  Rilent),  o.  fPref.un-  (1),  and 
Eug.  blighted.]  Not  blighted  or  blasted. 


•fin-blind',  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Ens.  blind, 
\.]  To  free  from  blindness ;  to  give  or  restore  sight 
to;  to  open  th<>  eyes  of. 

"To  unbllnd  some  of  the  people."— Hacket:  Life  of  Will, 
iams,  ii.  1%. 

•fin-blind  ,  'fin-blind -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  blind;  blinded.]  Not  blinded;  unclouded  ; 
clear;  free  from  blindness. 

"  His  inward  sight  HuMi'mf." 

Keats:  Birthplace  of  Rums. 

•fin-blind  -f81d,  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
blindfold,  v.]  To  free  or  release  from  a  bandage  or 
cover  which  obstructs  the  sight. 

"  He  bade  his  eyes  to  be  unblindfold  both." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  33. 

•fin-bliss  -ful,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bliss- 
ful.] Unhappy. 

"A  clear  undertone 

Thrilled  through  mine  ears  in  that  ttnl>lissful  clime." 
Tennyson:  Dream  of  Fair  Women,  xxi. 

•fin  blood -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng.  blood, 
and  suff .  -ed.]  Not  marked  or  distinguished  by  im- 
proved blood ;  as,  an  unblooded  horse. 

*un-blo6d'-Ied,  *un  bloud-ied,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng,  bloodied.]  Not  marked  or  stained 
with  blood ;  unbloody. 

"And  forced  the  blunt,  and  yet  unbloodied  steel 
To  a  keen  edge."  Camper:  Task,  v.  215. 

fin-blo6d  -f ,  *un-bloud-y,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  English  bloody.] 

1.  Not  bloody ;  not  stained  or  marked  with  blood. 

2.  Not   given    to    shedding   blood;    not    blood- 
thirsty. 

3.  Not  accompanied  with  bloodshed. 

"Many  battalia,  and  some  of  those  not  unbloodie." — 
Milton:  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  ii. 

unbloody-sacrifice, *. 

1.  Anlhrop. :  Any  sacrifice  not  involving  the  mac- 
tation  of  a  victim.    [SACRIFICE,  II.  1.] 

2.  Roman   Church:   The   sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 
[MASS  (2),  ».  1.] 

•un-blos'-sftm-ing,  a.  j;Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
blossoming.]  Not  blossoming ;  not  producing  blos- 
soms. 

"Pinching  off  unblossomlng  branches." — Evelyn:  Kal- 
endar;  May. 

fin-blot -tgd,  adject.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
blotted.] 

1.  Not  blotted;  not  marked  with  blots  or  stains. 

2.  Not  blotted  out  or  erased ;  not  deleted. 

fin  blown',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  blown.] 

1.  Not  sounded  by  means  of  wind,  as  a  trumpet. 

"The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpets  unblown." 

Byron:  Destruction  of  Sennacherib. 

2.  Not  blossomed,  as  a  bud  or  flower ;  not  having 
the  bud  expanded. 

"Boys  are,  at  best,  but  pretty  buds  unblown." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  446. 

*3.  Not  inflated  or  inflamed  with  wind. 

"  A  fire  unblown  [shall]  devour  his  race." 

Sandys:   Job  IV.  SO. 

*1.  Not  extinguished.    (Followed  by  out.) 
"Prodigious  lamps  by  night  unwet, 
And  unblown  out." 

More:  Life  of  the  Soul,  ii.  118. 

•5.  Not  fully  grown ;  not  grown  to  perfection. 

"My  means  are  equal, 
My  youth  as  much  unblown." 

Beaum.  d>  Flet. :  Lover's  Pilgrimage,  iil.  2. 

fin-blunt  -Sd,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
blunted.]    Not  blunted;  not  made  obtuse  or  dull. 
"A  sword,  whose  weight  without  a  blow  might  slay, 
Able,  unblunted,  to  cut  hosts  away." 

Cowley:  Davidefs,  iii. 

fin  blfish  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  tin-  (1),  and  Eng.  blush- 
ing.] Not  blushing ;  destitute  of  shame ;  shame- 
less, barefaced,  impudent. 

"The  most  dishonest  and  unblushing  timeservers  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

fin-blfish'-Ing-l? ,  adv.  [Eng.  unblushing;  -ly.] 
In  an  unblushing  manner;  without  any  manifesta- 
tion of  shame ;  barefacedly,  impudently. 

"They  .  .  .  end  with  bankruptcy  as  naturally,  as  unre- 
luctantly,  and  KUtinblushingly  as  if  it  had  been  the  hon- 
orable object  of  their  mercantile  pursuit.".  —  Knoxt 
Essay  8. 

•fin-boast'-f  Ul.  a.  [Pref.un-  (1).  and  Eng.  boast- 
ful.] Not  boastful ;  free  from  boasting  or  assump- 
tion,' unassuming,  modest. 

"  Oft  in  humble  station  dwells 
Vnboastful  worth,  above  fastidious  pomp." 

Thomson:  Summer,  684. 

•fin-boast'-ful-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  unboantful;  -ly.] 
In  an  unboastful  manner ;  without  boasting;  mod- 
estly. 


fin  bod  -led,  *un  bod-yed,  a.  [Pref. «n-(l),  and 
Eng.  boilii'il.  ] 

1.  Nut  poaafiModof  a  material  body ;  incorporeal, 
immaterial. 

"  Like  a  shade  to  weene 
Unbodied,  unsoul'd,  unheard,  unseene." 

Spenser:  F.  <j.,  VII.  vii.  46. 

2.  Freed  from  the  body. 

"  All  things  are  but  nltered,  nothing  dies; 
And  here  and  there  the  unbudird  spirit  flies." 

Dryden-  Pythagorean  Philo.ii'phy, 

tun-bod'-Ing,a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  boding.] 
Not  anticipating  or  expecting. 

"  Cnbodinfj  critic-pen.** 

Tennyson:  Will  Waterproof,  vi. 

•fin-bod'-klned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  bodkin; 
-ed.]  Not  fastened  with  a  bodkin. 

•fin-bod  -f,  'fin-bod  -Ie,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eng.  body.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  quit  or  leave  the  body. 

"The  fate  would  his  soule  should  itnbodie 
And  shapen  had  a  meane  it  out  to  drive." 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  bk.  v 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  quit  or  leave  the  body. 
"Herevpon  followed   a  feuer  through  increasing  of  a 

flegmatike  humor  bred  by  long  rest,  that  after  14  moneths 
space  unbodied  his  ghost."— Holinshed:  Hist.  Scotland: 
Conuall. 

fin  boiled  ,  *un-boyled,  a.  [Pref.un-  (1),  an.l 
Eng.  boiled.]  Not  boiled ;  not  raised  to  the  boiling 
point. 

"  Oatmeal  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  unboyled,  will  arise  to 
a  pint  boyled."— Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  %  867. 

'fin-bold',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bold.] 
Cowardly. 

"Ebrew,  unbolde,  ethir  cowardis," — K»te  in  Wycliffe's 
Bible,  Judges  ix.  4. 

un  bolt ,  r.  /.  *  i.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bolt.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  remove  a  bolt  from  ;  to  pull  out  a 
bolt  with  the  view  of  opening  it,  as  a  door  or  gate ; 
to  undo  the  bolts  of. 

"I'll  call  my  uncle  down, 
Heshall  unbolt  the  gates." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  2. 

•B.  Intrans.:  To  explain,  to  unfold.    (Fig.) 
"  I'll  unbolt  to  you." — Shakesp.:  Timon,  i.  1. 

fin-bolt  -ed(l),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (2) ,  and  Eng.  bolt 
(l).v.l  Having  the  bolt  removed  from  its  sheath; 
freed  from  fastening  by  bolts  ;  as,  an  unbolted  door. 

un-b61f-gd  (2),  a.    ^Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bolt 

1.  Lit.  .•  Not  bolted  or  sifted  ;  not  having  the  bran 
or  coarse  part  removed  by  a  sifter ;  as,  unbolted 
meal. 

•2.  Fig. :  Gross,  coarse,  unrefined. 

"If  you  will  give  me  leave  I  will  tread  this  unbolted 
villain  into  mortar." — Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.'2. 


»fin-b6ne',  i1.  *.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bone,  v.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  its  bones,  as  butcher's  meat. 

2.  To  fiing  or  twist  about,  as  if  boneless. 
"Writhing  and  unboning  their  clergy  limbs." — Hilloni 

Apol.  for  Smectymnuua. 

fin-bon-net,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
bonnet.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  remove  or  take  off  the  bonnet,  as 
a  mark  of  respect ;  to  uncover.    (Scotch.) 

"  They  hastened  to  bespeak  favor  by  hastily  unbonnet- 
ing."— Scott:  Kenilworth,  ch.  vii. 

B.  Trans. :  To  remove  the  bonnet  from  ;  to  un- 
cover ;  as,  All  heads  were  at  once  unbonneled. 

fin-bSn  -net-gd,  un-bon'-ne't-te'd,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  bonneted.] 

1.  Having  removed  the  bonnet  or  cap;  with  un- 
covered ln-ad. 

"  I'nbonnfted  and  by  the  wave 
Sate  down  his  brow  and  hands  to  lave.** 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  17. 

•2.  Without  taking  the  bonnet  or  cap  off. 
•un-bopk  -Ish,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  book- 

1.  Not  enamored  of  books ;  not  addicted  to  books 
or  reading. 

"  It  is  to  be  wonder'd  how  museless  and  unbookish  they 
[the  Spartansj  were."— Milton:  Of  Unlicensed  Printing. 

2.  Ignorant,  unskilled. 

His  unbookish  jealousy  must  construe 
Poor  Cassio's  smiles,  gestures,  and  light  behaviors 
Quite  in  the  wrong."  Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  I. 

•fin-bopk'-learn-gd,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
bnoklearned.]  Illiterate, ignorant.  (Fuller:  Church 
Hist.,  VII.  i.  32.) 

•fin  bo6t  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  boot,  v.] 
To  deprive  of  boots ;  to  take  off  the  boots  from. 

Gn-boSf-e'd  (1),  adj.  [Pref.un-  (2),  and  English 
booted.]  Deprived  of  boots;  stripped  of  the  boots. 


lite     fat     fare      amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     w«,    w«t,     here,     camel,    h§r,    th«re;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p5t. 
or.  '  wore,     wolf.     w6rk,     whd,     son;     mute,     cfib,    cure,    unite,     cur.    rule,     full;     try,    Syrian,     te,    as  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


unbooted 
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fin-bo8t-ed(2)>a<«.    [Pref.  «»-  (1),  and  English       *un-bound -en,  *un-bound-un,  a.     [Pref.  un- 
oafed.  \    Not  having  boots  on  ;  without  boots.  (1),  an(i  Eng.boundcn.]    Unbound,  freed,  sot  loose. 


•fin-bore  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Mid.  Eng.  bore 
=  boru.J    Unborn. 

"Of  thinge  whiche  then  was  itnbore." 

Oower,  C.  A ...  vi. 

un-born  ,  *un-borne,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  {>../•/(.] 

1.  Not   yet  born;  not  yet  brought  into  life;  not 
existing. 

"  Yet  such  his  acts,  as  Greece  unborn  shall  tell, 
And  curse  the  battle  where  their  fathers  fell." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  I.  61. 

2.  Future ;  to  come. 

"  Neither  present  time,  nor  years  unborn, 
Could  to  my  sight  that  heavenly  face  restore." 

Wordsworth:  Sonnets. 

fin-bor  -rowed,  n.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bor- 
rowed.]   Not  borrowed ;  genuine,  original,  native. 

"Any  interest 
Unborrow'd  from  the  eye." 
Wordsworth:  On  Revisiting  the  Banks  of  the  Wije. 

fin  bp§  -om,  v.  t.    [Prefix  un-    (2),  and  English 
bosom.] 

1.  To  disclose  or  reveal  in  confidence,  as  one's 
opinions  or  intentions ;  to  display  generally. 

"The  gentle  neighborhood  of  grove  and  spring 
Would  soon  unbosom  all  their  echoes  mild." 

Milton:  The  Passion. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  used  reflexively. 


"He  stood  unbowed  beneath  the  ills  upon  him  piled." 
Buron:  CMlde  Harold,  iii.  89. 

*utt-b<5w -el,  *vn-bow-ell,  v.t.  [Pref.  tin- (2), 
and  English  bowel.]  To  deprive  of  the  bowels;  to 
eviscerate,  to  disembowel ;  hence,  fig.,  to  expose  the 
inner  or  most  secret  parts. 

"It  shall  not  bee  amisse  in  this  chapter  to  vnbamll  the 

'And  am  resolved  to  unbosom  myself  to  you."—  Steele:    state  of  the  question,  touching  the  world's  decay." — Hake- 
Spectator,  No.  628.  will:  Apologie,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

•un-bp§ -6m-er, suftsf.  [Eng. unbosom;  -er.]  One 
who  unbosoms,  discloses,  or  reveals. 

"An  unbosomer  of  secrets." — Thackeray  in  Annandale. 

•fin-bot  -t&med,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1)  ;  Eng.  bottom; 
-ed.] 

1.  Lit.:  Not  having  a  bottom;  of  limitless  depth; 
bottomless. 


"The  dark,  unbottomcd,  infinite  abyss." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  405. 


unbroken 

•fin-breath'-Ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
breathiny.]    Not  breathing. 

"  From  lips  that  moved  not,  ami  inil:i-<;ttl,iii>i  frame. 
Like  caverned  winds,  the  hollow  accents  came." 

Hl/ron:  Saul, 
fin-bred',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bred.] 

1.  Unbegotten,  unborn. 

"  Hear  this,  thou  age  unbred, 
Ere  you  were  born  was  beauty's  summer  dead." 

»,(,/.,.,,,..  Scmtwl  104. 

2.  Not  well  bred;   destitute  of  breeding;    rude, 
coarse. 

••  I'ntin'ilor  debauched  servants." — Locke:  Of  Education* 
§68. 

3.  Not  taught,  untaught. 

"A  warrior  dame, 
Unbred  to  spinning,  in  the  loom  unskill'd." 

Dryden:  Virgil's  &neid,  vii.  1,095. 
•fin-breech  ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
breech.] 

1.  To  remove  the  breeches  of ;  to  strip  of  breeches. 

2.  To  remove  the  breech  of,  as  of  a  cannon,  from 
its  fastenings  or  coverings, 

"  Let  the  worst  come, 
I  can  unbreech  a  cannon." 

Beauin.  &  Flet.:  Double  Marriage,  ii. 
fin-breeched',  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
breeched.]    Not  wearing  trousers  or  breeches. 
"At  our  ceremonial  visit  to  the  governor,  our  camp- 
irgeant,  who  is  a  piper  in  the  92nd  Highlanders,  ap- 
peared in  all  the  splendor  of  an  unbreeched  Scot." — Lon- 

;,V._[Prer.un-(2),andEng.6o*.]    To    ""fi^brewed' (ew  as  6),a.    [Pref. ««- (1),  and  Eng. 

brewed.]    Not  brewed  or  mixed ;  pure,  genuine. 

"They  drink  the  stream 
Vnbreuj'd  and  ever  full." 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  vii. 

He  [Charles  I.I  began  to  say,  it  was  time  to  unboy  th« 
Prince  [Charles  II.]  by  putting  him  into  some  action 
and  acquaintance  with  business  apart  from  himself  "— 
Clarendon:  Hist,  of  Oreat  Rebellion,  ii.  559 


"  But  now  we  ben  unboundun  fro  the  lawe  of  deeth  " — 
Wtelifl,  Unmans  vii.  6. 

*un-bo~un'-te-ofis,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bounteous.]  Not  bounteous ;  not  liberal ;  grudging. 

''Nay,  such  an  tnib"intt-'n,is  piver  we  should  make  him, 
as  in  the  Fables  Jupiter  was  to  Ixion." — Milton:  7Vf/vr- 
chordon. 

*un-bow,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bow,  v.] 
To  unbend. 

"Looking  back  would  unbow  his  resolution."— Fuller- 
Holy  War,  p.  118. 

*un-b<5w"-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
bowable.]    Incapable  of  being  bent  or  inclined, 
fin-bowed  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bowed.] 

1.  Not  bent,  arched,  or  bowed. 

"  And  passeth  by  with  stiff  unbowed  knee, 
Disdaining  duty  that  to  us  belongs." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  iii.  1. 

2.  Not    subjugated   or    subdued;    uncouquered, 
uncrushed. 


take  out  of  a  box 

•fin-bo'y  ,  v.  t.    fPref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  boy.]    To 
free  from  boyish  thoughts  or  habits  ;  to  raise  above 


boyhood. 


M  K  -K 

Not  able  to  be  brib 


»un-bra9er,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Pref.  un-  (2) ,  and  English 


2.  Fig. :  Having  no  solid  foundation;  having  no  j.,.,,,.7  -i 
reliance. 

"  To  be  thus  unbottomed  of  ourselves,  and  fastened  upon  ^"  Transitive  : 

God."— Hammond.  1.  To  remove  the  braces  of;  to  free  from  tension 

fin-bought   (ought  as  at),  a.    [Pref.  «n-(l),  and  to  loosen,  to  relax. 

Eng.  bought.]  "  The  zone  unbraced,  her  bosom  she  displayed  ' 

Popf.    " 


/ 
,  and  Eng.  bribable.] 

incapable  of  being  bribed. 

"  And  though  it  be  cry'd  up  for  impartial  and  unbribe- 


able,  yet  I  do  not  see  but  in  many  'tis  erroneous." — . 
ham:  Resolves,  pt.  ii.,  res.  83. 

fin-bribed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eug.  bribed.] 
Not  bribed ;  not  influenced  by  money,  gifts,  or  the 
like. 


1.  Not  bought;  given  freely;   obtained  without 
money. 

"And  unbought  dainties  of  the  poor." 

Dryden:  Horace,  Epod.  2. 

2.  Not  bought  over  ;  not  gained  over  by  bribes. 

"Unbribed,  unbought,  our  swords  we  draw." 
Scott:   War  Song  of  the  Edinburgh  Light  Dragoons. 

*3.  Not  bought;   which  have  not  found  a  pur- 
chaser; unsold. 

"The  merchant  will  leave  our  native  commodities  KH- 
bouaht  upon  the  hands  of  the  farmer.--.Lw*,. 

un-bOUnd  ,  fret.  ofv.  &  a.     [UNBIND.] 

A.  Aspret.  of  verb:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  bound;  not  fastened  with  a  cord,  chain,  or 
the  like. 

"  Unbound  we'll  lead  him,  fear  it  not." 

Scott.-  Lord  of  the  isles,  v.  22. 


"Paul's  love  of  Christ  and  steadiness  unbn'b'd." 

Cowper:  Hope,  580. 

•fin-bridged',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bridged.l' 
Not  bridged ;  not  bridged  over ;  not  spanned  by  a 


_  Homer's  Iliad,  nii.,  112. 

2.  To  relax. 

"Laughter,  while  it  lasts,  slackens  and  unbraces  the 
mind." — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  249. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  grow  flaccid;  to  relax;  to  hang    brld«e- 
loose. 

fin-braced',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  braced.] 

1.  Loosened,  ungirt,  unbuttoned.  fin-brl  -die,  v.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2).  and  Eng.  bridle.J 

"With  his  doublet  all  unbraced."  To  remove  the  bridle  from  ;  to  set  loose. 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  1. 


"Every  watercourse 
And  unbridged  stream." 

Wordsworth:  The  Brothers. 


•2.  Freed  from  constraint ;  unconstrained. 
"Unbraced  with  him  all  light  sports  they  shared." 

Ben  Jonson:  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

•fin-braid  ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  braid, 
rerb.]    To  separate  the  strands  of;  to  unweave,  to 


.  ,   .     .  . 

2.  Not  bound;  wanting  binding  or  a  cover,  as  a    wreathed;  disentangled,  loose. 


book. 

"A  bookseller  who  had   volumes  that  lay  unbound."— 
Locke. 

.3.  Not  under  moral  bonds;  not  bound  by  obliga- 
tion or  covenant;  free. 


•fin-bound  -a-bly=,  adv.    [Eng.  unbound;  -ably.] 
Without  bounds  or  limits ;  infinitely. 

fin-bound  -ed,  adj.    [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
bounded.] 

1.  Not  bounded ;  without  limits ;  limitless ;  having 
no  bound  or  limit. 

"  Meantime,  light  shadowing  all,  a  sober  calm 
Fleeces  unbounded  ether." 

Thomson:  Autumn,  957. 

2.  Unrestrained  ;  not  subject  to  any  check  or  con- 
trol. 


and 

s, 

fin-bound  -ed  If.  adv.  [Eng.  unbounded;  -Iy.] 
Inanunbounded  manneror  degree  ;  without  bounds 
or  limits ;  infinitely. 

"The  friend  unboundedly  generous,  but  still  esteemed  " 
— Byron:  Childe  Haiold,  iv.  (Note  27.) 

*fin-b6~und-ed-ness,  s.     [English  unbounded; 


"  Unbridle  all  the  sparks  of  nature." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  7.  (Quarto.) 

fin-brl '-died,  (le  as  el),  *unbrldeled,  a.   [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bridled.] 

1.  Freed  from  the  restraint  of  the  bridle;  loose. 
"They  fell  on  running  like  unbridled  horses." — Hack- 
luyti  Voyages,  iii.  315. 

fin-brald'-ed,  adj.    [Prefix  tot- (1),  and  English       2.  Free  from  restraint,  check,  or  control;  unre- 
[Mied.]    Not  braided  or  plaited ;  not  knitted  or    strained,  unruly,  licentious,  violent. 

"  This  is  not  well,  rash  and  unbridled  boy, 
To  fly  the  favors  of  so  good  a  king." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iii.  1. 

-ness  (le  as  el) ,  s.  [Eng.  unbridled  ; 
state  of  being  unbridled ; 
restraint ;  license,  violence. 

"The  presumption  and  unbridledness  of  youth." — Leigh- 
ton:  Comm.  on  1  Peter  v. 

fin  brlz -ed,  un-briz -zed,  adj.    [Prof,  un-  (1), 


"Her  unbraided  hair  escaping  from  under  her  mid- 
night coif." — Scott:  Kenilworth,  ch.  vii. 

•fin-brained 


'un-brained',  adj.    [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English       *fin-brl'-dled-ness  (le 
fOSri  ,NotdePnvedotthobrams;  not  brained.    .ness.]     The  quality  or 
"  freedom  from  control  or  r 


Antiquary,  ch.  viii. 

un-broaghed , 

broached.}    Not  broached;  unope: 


:i  Hast  thou  ever  hope 

To  come  i'  the  same  roome  where  lovers  are, 
And  'scape  unbrained  with  one  of  their  velvet  slippers. 
Beaum.  t£  Flet.:  Wit  at  several  Weapons,  iv. 

fin-branch'-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English  ancl  En8-  brined.] 
branching.]  Not  branching;  not  dividing  into  "The  callant  had 
branches. 

•fin  brand -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
branded.]  Not  branded ;  not  marked  or  stamped 
as  disgraceful. 

'Lest    his  conversation     unprohibited,    or   unbranded, 
might  breathe  a  pestilential    murrain    into  the  other 
Several   years    of    unbounded    freedom." — Hacaulay    sheep."  —Milton:  Animad.  upon  Remonst.  Defence. 

m«'vHg'\t'^v  ,  *un-breasf,  v.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and   English 

*pr   tne    aittorenc^   between    unbounded    and    breattt.]    To  disclose  or  lay  open;  to  unbosom   to 
boundless,  see  BOUNDLESS.  reveal. 

"To  whose  open  eye 
The  hearts  of  wicked  men  unbreasted  lie." 

G.  Fletcher;  Christ's  Triumph  after  Death. 

un-breathed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
breathed.] 

1.  Not  breathed ;  as,  air  unbreathed. 
*2.  Unexercised.  unpracticed. 


come  off  wi'  unbrizzed  banes." — Scorr.- 


un-broached  ,  adj.    [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  English 
ined. 
"A  cask 


Unbroach'd  by  just  authority." 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  viii. 

iin-brok-en,  fun-broke,  adj.    [Prefix  un-  (1). 
and  Eng.  broke,  broken.] 

1.  Not  broken  ;  not  smashed  ;  whole  and  sound. 

2.  Not  thrown  into  disorder;  regular. 

"The  allied   army  returned  to  Lambeque  unpuraned 
and  in  unbroken  order."— Macaulau:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

3.  Not  broken  ;  not  violate  ;  inviolate. 


control. 


ifcesp..  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  v.  1. 


6611.    66^;     p6ut,    Jdwl;    cat, 
-clan,      -tian  =  scan.     -tion. 


"Or  plain  tradition  that  this  all  begun, 
Convey'd  unbroken  faith  from  sire  to  son." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  228. 

4.  Not  broken  ;  uninterrupted. 

"All  gazed  at  length  in  silence  drear, 
Unbroke."  Scott:  Uarmion,  iii.  6. 


fell,     chorus, 
-sion  --  shun; 


cMn, 
-tlon, 


bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
-gion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous. 


sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph     f. 
-slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die.     &c.  =  bel.      deL. 


unbrotherly 


5.  Not  weakened;  not  crushed  ;  not  subdued. 

"A  body  of  dragoons  who  hud  not  been  in  the  battle 
and  whose  spirit  was  therefore  Mt&rofem." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

6.  Not  broken  in ;  not  tamed  and  rendered  tract- 
able;  not  accustomed  to  the  saddle,  harness,  or 
yoke. 

"A  heifer  that  shuns  unbroken  the  yoke's  unaccustomed 
weight."  (/rant  Allen;  Atys. 

7.  Uninterrupted,  open,  not  intersected. 

"  Of  each  hue 
Of  earth  nought  left  but  the  unbroken  blue." 

Ryrtm:  Heavenand  Earth,  i.  3. 

8.  Not   opened   up    by   the   plow ;   as,  unbroken 
ground. 

un-br6^h  -er-l?,  *un-broth-er-like,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  brotherly,  brotkerlike.]  Not  like 
a  brother;  not  as  a  brother  might  be  expected  to 
act;  not  becoming  a  brother. 

"Victor's  unbrotherlike  heat  toward  the  eastern 
churches,  fomented  that  difference  about  Easter  into  a 
Bchism."— Decay  of  Piety. 

un-brui§ed  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
bruised.]  Not  bruised  ;  not  hurt  or  damaged. 

"Thou  art  too  full 

Of  the  war's  surfeits,  to  go  rove  with  one 
That's  yet  nnbruis'd." 

Shakesp.;  Coriolanust  iv.  1. 

un-buc  -kle,  *un-boi-el.  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
Bnd  Eng.  buckle,  v.]  To  unfasten  a  buckle  and  dis- 
engage an  article  of  dross,  or  anything  else  which 
it  has  confined  to  its  place ;  to  unfasten. 

"  He  that  unbuckles  this,  till  we  do  please 
To  doff  't  for  our  repose,  shall  hear  a  storm." 

Shakesp.;  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  4. 

*un-buck  -ramed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  buck- 
ram, and  suff.  -ed.]  Not  starched  or  stiff  ;  not  pre- 
cise or  formal. 

"Moral,  but  unbuckram'd  gentlemen." 

Colman:   Vagaries  Vindicated. 

*un-biid  -ded,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  bud,  and 
suff.  -ed.]    Not  having  put  forth  a  bud ;  unblown. 
"The  hid  scent  in  an  unbudded  rose." 

Keats:  Lamia,  ii. 

*un-bulld  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  build.] 
To  throw  down  what  has  already  been  built;  to 
demolish,  to  raze. 

"To  unbui'M  the  city  and  to  lay  nil  flat." 

Shakesp.;   Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

un-bullt',  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  built.]  Not 
yet  built,  not  erected. 

"  From  unbuilt  Babel  brought 
His  people  to  that  place." 

Drayton:  Polynlbion,  s.  4. 

*un-bun'-dle,  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
bundle.}  To  open  up,  to  disclose,  to  reveal. 

"  Unbundle  your  griefs,  madam."— Jarvitf:  Don  Quixote, 
pt.ii.,  bk.iii.,  ch.  vi. 

un-bu6yed  ,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  buoyed.] 
Not  buoyed;  not  supported  by  a  buoy;  not  borne 
up  or  sustained. 

un  bur  -den,  un-bur'-then,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eng.  burden,  burthen.] 

1.  To  remove  n  burden  from,  to  disburden ;  to  free 
from  a  load  or  burden. 

2.  To  throw  off,  as  a  load  or  burden. 
"Sharp  Buckingham  unburthens  with  his  tongue 

The  envious  load  thnt  1  iea  upon  his  heart." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  remove  a  load,  as  from  the  mind  or  heart ; 
to  relieve  the  mind  or  heart  of,  as  by  disclosing  what 
lies  heavy  on  it. 

"To  shift  the  fault,  t'  unburthen  his  charged  heart." 

Daniel;  Civil  Wars,  iii.' 
*4.  To  disclose,  to  reveal. 

"To  unburden  all  my  plots  and  purposes." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

*iin  bur  -den-s6me,  a.  [Pref.  un~  (1),  and  Eng. 
burdensome.]  Not  burdensome. 

*un-bur -I-a-ble  (uase),a.  [Pref.un-(l) ;  Eng. 
bury;  -able.]  Not  fit  to  bo  buried. 

"A  yet-warm  corpse  and  yet  unburiable," 

Tennyson;  Gareth  and  Lynette. 

iin-bur -led,  *un-bur -VecUu  as  e),  a.    [Prefix 

un-  (1) ,  and  Eng,  buried.  ]    Not  buried ;  not  interred. 
"The  corpse  was  flung  out  and  left  unburied  to  the 
foxes  and  crows."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

un-burned  ,  tin-burnt ,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  bunted,  burnt.] 

1.  Not  burnt ;  not  consumed  by  fire. 

"Vnburn'd,  unbury'd,  on  a  heap  they  lie." 

Dryden;  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  85. 

2.  Not  injured  by  fire ;  not  scorched. 

3.  Not  heated  with  fire;   not  subjected   to   the 
action  of  fire  or  £ieat. 

"Burnt  wine  is  more  hard  and  astringent  than  wine 
unburnt."—  Bacon:  A'at.  //i*f.,  §  898. 

4.  Not  baked,  as  brick. 
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un-bOrn-Ing,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  burn- 
ing.] Not  in  process  of  being  consumed  by  iirt>. 

"What  we  have  Biiid  of  the  nnburniny  fire  called  light, 
streaming  from  the  flame  of  a  candle,  may  easily  be 
applied  to  all  other  light  deprived  of  sensible  heat." — 
Digby:  Of  Bodies,  ch.  vii. 

tun-bur  -nlsned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  anil  English 
burnished.]  Not  burnished  or  brightened;  unpol- 
ished. 

"Their  bucklers  lay 
Unburnisht'd  und  defiled." 

Southey:  Joan  of  Arc, vii.. 

*un-bur-r6w,  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bur- 
row.] To  take  or  drive  from  a  burrow  ;  to  unearth. 

"He  can  bring  down  sparrows  and  unburrow  rabbits." 
— Dickens;  Uncommercial  Traveler,  x. 

un-bur'-then,  r.  t.    [UNBUKDES.] 
*nn  bur  -f  (uas  e),  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), and  Eng. 
bury.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  disinter,  to  exhume. 

"  I'liburjiing  our  bones,  and  burying  our  reputations." 
— Jarris:  Don  Quixote,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Fig. :  To  bring  to  light,  to  disclose. 

"Since  you  have  one  secret,  keep  the  other. 
Never  unbury  either." — Lytton-  Richelieu,  i.  1. 

*un-busj  -led  (U  as  I),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  audEng. 
busied.]  Not  busied ;  not  employed. 

"  These  unbuated  persons  can  continue  in  this  playing 
idleness." — Bp.  Rainbow;  Sermons  (1635),  p.  28. 

unbusinesslike (asun-blz'-ness-like),o.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  businesslike.]  Not  businesslike. 

'iin-bUfj'-j?  (uas  I),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
busy.]  Unoccupied,  at  leisure,  idle. 

"  You  un&usyman."— Richardson:  Clarissa,  ii.  6. 

un-but  -t6n,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
button,  \.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  unfasten  the  buttons  of;  to  disen- 
gage, as  anything  fastened  by  buttons,  by  detaching 
them  from  their  noles. 

"  Thou  art  fat-witted  with  drinking  old  sack,  and  un- 
buttoning thee  after  supper." — Shakesp..-  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I., 
i.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  undo  one's  buttons. 

*un-bux  -ftm,  *vn-box-ome.  *un-bux-ome,  adj. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  buxom.]    Disobedient. 
"  For  if  that  thou  nnbuxome  bee 
To  loue,  I  not  in  what  degree 
Thou  Bhalte  thy  good  worde  achene." 

Gower:  C.  A.,  I. 

*un-bux  -6nvljf,  adv.  [English  unbuxom;  -ly,] 
Disobediently. 

"  Euer  unbuxomly  thei  pleine." — Gower:  C.  A.,  i. 
*un  bux -6m-ness,   s.    [Eng.   unbuxom;  -ness.] 
Disobedience. 

"  I  me  confesse 
Of  that  ye  clepe  unbuxomness." 

Gower:  C.  A.t  i. 

»un-ca  -bled  (le  as  el),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  cabled. \    Not  fastened  or  secured  by  a  cable. 

"  Within  it  ships    .    .    .    uncabled  ride  secure.'* 

Cowper:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xiii. 

*un-ca  -den?ed,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
cadenced.]  Not  regulated  by  musical  measure. 

fin-cage  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  cage,  v.] 
To  set  free  from  confinement  or  the  restraints  of  a 
cage. 

"The  uncaged  soul  flew  through  the  air." 

Fanshawe:  Poems  (ed.  1676),  p.  299. 


uncareful 

un-can  -did,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng.  canriiil.] 
Not  candid;  not  frank,  open,  or  sincere;  not  im- 
partial. 

"The  temper,  not  of  judges,  but  of  angry  and  uiicuii'lid 
advocates."  — ->iup'(i(/uy:  //;*/.  En'j.,  ch.  i. 

un-can  -nj?,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  canny.] 

1.  Dangerous;  not  safe. 

"  Now  this  would  be  an  uncanny  night  to  meet  him  in." 
— Scott:  Anfiqtitirii,  ch.  XXV. 

2.  Eerie,  mysterious;  not  of  this  world;    hence, 
applied  to  one  supposed  to  possess  supernatural 
powers. 

"  What  does  that  .  .  .  uncanny  turn  of  countenance 
mean?" — C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  \\iv. 

3.  Not  gentle  or  careful  in  handling;  incautious, 
rash. 

I.  Severe.    (Applied  to  a  blow,  fall,  or  the  like.) 

IT  Scotch  in  all  its  senses. 

un-ca-non -Ic-al,  adj.  [Pref.  mi-  (11,  and  Ens. 
canonical. \  Not  canonical ;  not  agreeable  to  or  in 
accordance  with  the  canons. 

"That  bishops  alone  were  punished  if  ordinations 
were  uncanonical."— Bp.  Taylor;  Episcopacy  Asserted,  S  a2. 

uncanonical-hours,  s.  pi. 

Eccles.:  Hours  in  which,  in  some  countries,  it  is 
not  allowed  to  celebrate  matrimony.  These  are,  in 
England,  before  8  A.  M.  and  after  3 P.  M.,  except  in 
the  case  where  a  special  license  lias  been  granted. 
In  the  United  States  there  is  no  restriction  in  law. 
[MARRIAGE-LICENSE,  1.] 

un-ca-non'-Ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uncanonical; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncanonical. 

"Here  was  another  uncnnonicalnefts,  which  was  partic- 
ularly in  Chad's  ordination." — Bishop  Lloyd:  Church. 
Government  in  Britain,  bk.  i.,  §  4. 

*un-can'-&n-ize,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
canonize.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  canonical  authority. 

2.  To  reduce  from  the  rank  of  a  canonized  saint. 
fin-can  -6n-lzed,  a.    [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  English 

canonized.]    Not  canonized;   not  enrolled  among 
the  saints. 

"Mighty  signs  and  wonders  wrought  by  some  canon- 
ized, and  some  uncanonized." — Atterbury:  Sermons,  vol. 
Iii.,  ser.  1. 

*un-can'-6-pIed,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (11,  and  English 
canopied.]  Not  covered  or  surmounted  by  a  can- 
opy. 

"Gladly  I  took  the  place  the  sheepe  had  given, 
Vncanopyed  of  any  thing  but  heaven." 

Browne:  Britannias  Pastorals,  i.  4. 

*un-cap  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
capable.]  Not  capable ;  incapable. 

"Philosophy  was  thought  unfit,  or  ttncftpable  to  be 
brought  into  well-bred  company." — Locke:  Human  Under- 
standing. (Ep.  Ded.) 

fin-cape',  v.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  cape,  v.] 
Hawking:  To  prepare  for  flying  at  game  by  tak- 
ing off  the  cape  or  hood. 

1[  Of  the  word  as  used  by  Shakespeare  i  Merry 
Wives,  iii.  3) ,  different  explanations  are  given : 
"I  warrant  we'll  unkennel  the  fox. 

Let  me  stop  this  way  first.    So  now  uncape." 
To  dig  out  the  fox  when  earthed  ( Warhurton) ;  to 
turn  the  fox  out  of  the  bag  (Sleevens) ;  to  throw  off 
the  dogs  to  begin  the  hunt  (Nares) ;  to  uncouple 
the  hounds  (Schmidt). 


*un-cal  -clned,  a.    [Pref.  un- 


En* 


"  A  saline  substance,  subtler  than  sal  ammoniack,  car- 
ried up  with  it  uncaloined  gold  in  the  form  of  subtile 
exhalations." — Boyle. 

un  called  ,  a.  [ Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  called.] 
Not  called,  summoned,  or  invoked. 

"The  Spirit  led  thee;  thine  invincible  strength  did  not 
animate  thee  into  this  combat,  uncalled." — Jtp.  flail:  Con- 
tempi.:  Christ  Tempted. 

uncalled-for,  adject.  Not  neoded.tnot  required  ; 
improperly  brought  forward;  as,  an  uncalled-for 
remark. 

*un-calnv  (I  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
calm,  v.]  To  disturb. 

"What  strange  disquiet  has  uncalmed  your  breast, 
Inhuman  fair,  to  rob  the  dead  of  rest?  " 

Vryden.     (Toad.) 

*un-camp  ,  v.  t.  [Prof,  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  camp.] 
To  dislodge  or  drive  from  a  camp. 

"If  they  could  but  now  uncamp  their  enemies." — Mil- 
ton: Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  ii. 

un  can  -celed,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  can- 
celed.] Not  canceled;  not  erased  ;  not  abrogated 
or  annuled. 

"  Their  accusation  is  great,  and  their  bills  uncanceled." 
— Bp.  ray/or:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 


*un-cap -tiOUS,  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng.  rap- 
tiout.]  Not  captious ;  not  quick  or  ready  to  take 
objection  or  offense. 

"Among  uncaptious  and  candid  natures,  plainness  and 
freedom  are  the  preserves  of  amity."—  Feltham:  Resolves, 
pt.  ii.,  res.  43.  (Richardson. ) 

*iin-car  -dln-al,  »•  '.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
cardinal.]  To  divest  of  or  reduce  from  the  rank  of 
cardinal. 

"Borgia  .  .  .  got  a  dispensation  to  uticardinal  liim- 
se\t."~  Fuller:  Church  Hist.,\.  iii.  2. 

un  cared  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  cared.] 
Not  cared  for;  not  regarded;  not  heeded.  (With 
for.) 

"Theirkings  .  .  .  left  their  owne,  and  their  people's 
ghostly  condition  uncared  for." — Hooker:  Eccles.  Politie, 
bk.  v.,  g  1. 

un-care'-ful,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
careful.] 

1.  Having  no  care ;  free  from  care ;  careless. 

"The  Bill  [Triennial  Act]  passed  in  a  time  very  uncare- 
ful for  the  dignity  of  the  crown  or  the  security  of  the      , 
people." — Charles  II.  to  the  Parliament,  March,  1664. 

2.  Producing  no  care  or  anxiety. 

3.  Careless ;  not  careful  in  acting. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     cam?l,    h8r     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go ,     pBl. 
or.     wore,     wplf,     work,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cUre.    unite,    cur.    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     ae,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


uncaria 

UU-car'-I-a,  s.  [Lat.  wn.cu,s=a  hook,  a  barb;  so 
named  because  the  old  petioles  are  converted  into 
booked  spines.] 

Botany : 

1.  A  genus  of  Cinchonidae,  now  generally  reduced 
to  a  sub-genus  of  Nauclea.    Climbing  plants,  hav- 
ing the  old  or  barren  flower-stalks  converted  into 
hard    woody  spines,  curved    downward,    so  as  to 
form  barbs.     Uncaria  or  Nauclea  gambir  or  gam- 
bii'i;  is  an  extensive  scandent  bush  found  in  Ceylon, 
•Sumatra,  Java,   and  the  Malay   Archipelago,  and 
largely  cultivated  at  Singapore.     It  furnishes  gam- 
bir or  gambler,  pale   catechu,  and   terra  japonica. 
Tho  Calcutta  Exhibition  Report  states  that  the  ex- 
tract is  obtained  by   boiling  the  loaves   and  young 
shoots.    It  is  much  valued  for  tanning  purposes, 
imparting  a  softness  to  leather.    [CATECHU.] 

2.  A  genus  of  Pedaleee  containing  only  one  Known 
species,      Uncaria     procumbens,   called    in    South 
Africa  the  Grapple  plant  (q.  v.).    It  is  a  prostrate 
herb,    with  opposite   palmate   leaves  and  purple 
axillary  flowers. 

*fin-car  nate,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Lat.  car- 
natus=madcot  nosh.]  [INCARNATE.]  Not  of  flesh; 
not  fleshly  ;  not  incarnate. 

"Nor  need  we  be  afraid  to  ascribe  that  to  the  incarnate 
Son,  which  is  attributed  unto  the  uncamate  Father." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

*fin-car  -nate.  v.  t.  [UNCARNATE,  a.]  To  divest 
of  flesh  or  fleshliness. 

un-car'-pet-e'd,  adj.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
carpeted.]  Not  carpeted ;  not  covered  or  laid 
•with  a  carpet. 

"The  floors  of  the  dining  rooms  were  uncarpeted."— 
Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

fin-cart',  r.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng  cart,  v.] 

1.  To  unload  or  discharge  from  a  cart.     (G.  Eliot ; 
Amos  Barton,  ch.  ii.) 

2.  To  allow  an  animal  to  escape  from  a  covered 
•cart  (in  which  it  has  been  taken  into  the  open 
country)  for  the  purpose  of  being  hunted. 

"Reaching  the  fixture  before  the  stag  was  uncarted." — 
Field,  Nov.  26,  1887. 

fin-case',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
•cose,  v.j 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  take  out  of  a  case  or  covering. 

"With  uncas'd  bow  and  arrow  on  the  string." 

Cowper:   Homer's  Odyssey,  xi. 

2.  To  unfurl  and  display,  as  the  colors  of  a  regi- 
ment. 

*3.  To  strip,  to  flay,  to  case. 

"  Partly  by  his  voice,  and  partly  by  his  ears,  the  ass  was 
discovered;  and  consequently  uncased,  well  laughed  at, 
and  well  cudgelled."—  L' Estrange:  Fables. 

*4.  To  reveal,  to  disclose. 

**  He  uncased  the  crooked  conditions  which  he  had  cou- 
•ertlie  concealed." — Holinshed:  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  i. 
*B.  Intrans.:  To  undress,  to  strip. 

"  Do  you  not  see,  Pompey  is  uncaring  for  the  combat?"* 
Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost.  v.  2. 

fin-cast',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  cast.'}  Not 
castor  thrown. 

"  No  stone  unthrown,  nor  yet  no  dart  uncast." 

Surrey:   Virgil?,;  jEneis  ii. 

*fin-cas  -tie  (tie  as  el),  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eug.  castle.]  To  deprive  of  a  castle. 

"He  uncastled  Roger  of  Sarisbury/'-Fw/Zer;  Church 
Bist.,  III.  ii.  39. 

*un-cas-tled  (tied  as  eld),  *un-cas  tolled,  a. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  castled.]    Not  having  the 
distinguishing  marks  or  appearance  of  a  castle. 

"The  firstof  these  [Kirbie's  castle]  is  so  uncastelled."— 
Fuller:  Worthies;  London. 

fin'-cate,  s.  [Lat.  uncatus—bent  inward,  hooked.] 
Botany:  Tho  same  as  UNCIFORM  and  UNCINATE 

fin-cat  -e-chis.ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
catechised.]  Notcatechise'di  not  taught;  untaught. 

"So  unread  or  so  uncatechis'd  in  story." — Milton:  Speech 
JOT  Unlicensed  Printing. 

*un-cat'-e-chls,ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uncatechised; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncatechised 
or  untaught. 

"What  means  the  uncatechisedness  .  .  .  prevailing?  " 
•Oauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  619. 

fin  cEugnt'  (gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  caught.]  Not  caught. 

"Nor  in  this  land  shall  he  remain  uncaught." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  1. 

*fin-cau'-p6n-a-ted,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cauponated.]  Unadulterated. 

"Drank  valor  from  uncauponated  beer." 

Smart.-  Hop  Garden. 
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*fin-cau9ed'.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
caused.]  Not  caused;  having  no  antecedent  or 
prior  agent  or  active  power  producing  or  effecting 
it;  existing  without  an  author. 

"  The  first  cause  is  absolutely  uncaused,"— Wat  e  Hand: 
Works,  iv.  75. 

*un-cau'-tel-0us,  a.  [Prcf.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 
cautelous.  ]  Incautious. 

"Laid  ginn  to  entrap  the  uncautelous."— Hales:  Sermon 
on2  Peter  Hi.  16. 

*un-cau>tiOUS,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  English 
oattnottf.J  Not  cautious;  incautious,  careless, 
needless,  unwary. 

"Every  obscure  or  uncautious  expression."— Water- 
land:  Works,  iii.  116. 

*un-cau'-tiOUS-l£,  adv.  [Eng.  uncautious ;~ly.] 
Not  cautiously ;  incautiously,  carelessly,  heed- 
lessly. 

"It  is  very  uncantiously  and  unaccurately  said."— 
Waterland;  Works,  ii.  818. 

*unce  (1),  s.    [Lat.  uncia.~\    An  ounce. 
"Of  this  quicksilver  an  nnce." 

Chaucer:  C.  7.,  1,304. 

*iin9e  (2),  subst.  [Lat,  uncus-u.  hook.]  A  claw,  a 
talon. 

"Horrid  crest,  blew  skales  and  unces  black." 

Heywood. 

*un-9ease  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.«>i-  (1);  Eng.  cease; 
-able.}  Unceasing;  that  cannot  be  stopped. 

"Zealous  prayers  and  unceasable  wishes." — Dekker. 

fin-seas  -Ing,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ceasing.'} 

Not  ceasing,  not  intermitting ;  incessant,  continual. 

"Let  OUT  unceasing,  earnest  prayer 

Be,  too,  for  light— for  strength  to  bear." 

Longfellow;  Goblet  of  Life. 

fin-9eas -Ing-ly\  adverb.  [Eng.  unceasing;  -ly.] 
Without  ceasing ;  incessantly,  continual. 

un-ceT-e-brat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
celebrated.'}  Not  celebrated  ;  not  solemnized. 

"Nor  past  uncelebrated  nor  unsung." 

Milton;  P.  L,,  vii.  253. 

*un-$e-les  -tl-al,  adj.  fPref.  un-  (l),and  Eng. 
celestial.'}  Not  celestial,  not  heavenly. 

"All  that  unceleittial  discord  there." 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ii. 

tin-gen -sured  (s  as  all),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and 
Eng.  censured,]  Not  censured  or  blamed;  exempt 
from  censure  or  blame. 

"  This  breach  of  the  law  for  a  time  passed  uncensured." 
—Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,ch.  vi. 

*fin-cen  -te*r,  r.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
center.]  To  throw  off  the  center. 

"  Let  the  heart  be  uncentered  from  Christ,  it  is  dead." 
—Adams:  Works,  ii.  258. 

iin-$Sr-e  mo  -nl-ofis,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ceremonious.]  Not  ceremonious;  not  using  cere- 
mony or  form;  familiar. 

"He  took  the  unceremonious  leave  of  an  old  friend." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  at. 

un-9er-e-md  -ni-ous  -If,  adv.  [Eng.  unceremo- 
nious; -ly.]  In  an  unceremonious  manner ;  without 
ceremony  or  show  of  respect. 

"  The  papers  which  they  hud  sent  down  were  very  HH- 
ceremoniously  returned."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  xix. 

un^er  -tain,  *un-cer-tayne,  *un-cer-teyn,  a. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  certain.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  certain  or  certainly  known  ;  doubtful. 

"  Hobertes  men  thei  slowe,  the  numbre  uncerteyn." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  334. 

2.  Ambiguous,   doubtful,  equivocal;    not    to    bo 
known  with  certainty. 

3.  Not  to  bo  relied  on  with  certainty  ;  unreliable. 

"  Oh,  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  i.  8. 

4.  Doubtful ;  not  having  certain  knowledge ;  not 
sure. 

"  These  servauntes  because  they  be  nucertayne  of  their 
lordes  returning  home."—  Udall.-  Marks  xiii. 

5.  Not  sure  as  to  aim  or  effect  desired. 

"  Ascanius  young,  and  eager  of  his  game, 
Soon  bent  his  bow,  uncertain  in  his  aim." 

Dryden:   Virgil,  &neid,  vii.  692. 

6.  Undecided,    wavering;    not   having  the  mind 
made  up ;  not  knowing  what  to  think  or  do. 

"  The  people  will  remain  uncertain  whilst 
'Twiit  you  there's  difference." 

Shakesp..-  Coriolanus,  v.  6. 

7.  Not  fixed  certain  ;  not  steady. 

"  As  the  form  of  our  publick  service  is  not  voluntary,  so 
neither  are  the  parts  thereof  uncertain." — Hooker. 


unchallenged 

8.  Liablo  to  change ;  ficklo,  inconstant,  capri- 
cious. 

"Oh,  woman  !  in  our  hours  of  ease 
Uncertain,  coy,  ami  liurd  to  please." 

Scott:  Munition,  vi.  30. 

II.  Hot. :  Having  no  particular  direction. 
^1  For  t  ho  difference  between  uncertain  and  doubt- 
ful, see  DOUBTFUL. 

uncertain-moth, «. 

Entnm.:  A  Night-moth,  Caradrina  alsines.  The 
tore  wings  brown,  with  a  slitthtly  reddish  tinjje ;  the 
hind  wings  whitish,  ocherous.  The  larva,  which  is 
grayish  with  lateral  streaks,  feeds  on  dock,  chick- 
weed,  plantain,  &c. 

*un-$er  -tain,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  cer- 
tain.] To  make  uncertain. 

"  The  diversity  of  seasons  are  not  so  uncertatned  by  the 
Bun  and  moon  alone,  who  always  keep  one  ami  the  same 
course,  but  that  the  stars  have  also  their  working 
therein."—  Raleigh:  Hist.  World,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

fln-oer'-taln-lf ,  *un-cer  taine-ly,  adv.  [Ens. 
uncertain;  -ly.  ] 

1.  In  an  uncertain  manner;    not  certainly,   not 
surely. 

2.  Not  distinctly ;   not,  so  as  to  convey  certain 
knowledge ;  ambiguously,  equivocally. 

"Here  she  folds  up  the  tenour  of  her  woe, 
Her  certain  sorrow  writ  uncertainly." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,311. 

3.  Not  confidently. 

"The  prieste  .  .  .  muste  needes  wnnder  vncer* 
tatnely." — Jewel:  Defence  of  the  Apotoyie,  p.  152. 

un-cer  -tain  t  j,  s.    [  Eng.  uncertain ;  -ty.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncertain;   the 
state  of  not  being  certainly  known ;  absence  of  cer- 
tain knowledge;  doubtfulness;  as,  the  uncertainty 
of  a  result,  the  uncertainty  of  the  duration  of  life. 

2.  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  in  doubt;  a  state 
in  which  one  does  not  know  certainly  what  to  do  or 
think ;  a  state  of  doubt  or  hesitation  ;  dubiety. 

"Our  Indians  were  greatly  agitated  in  this  state  of  un- 
certainty."—Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  Something  not  certainly  and  exactly  known ; 
something  not  determined,  settled  or  established; 
a  contingency. 

"Until  I  know  this  sure  uncertainty 
I'll  entertain  the  offered  fallacy." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

IT  Void  for  uncertainty : 

Law:  A  phrase  used  when  the  words  of  a  deed 
are  so  vague  that  they  cannot  be  acted  upon,  as 
•when  one  bequeaths  all  his  personal  property  to 
one  of  his  sons  without  indicating  which. 

un-ser-tlf -I-cat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
certificated.]  Not  having  obtained  a  certificate; 
as,  an  uncertificuted  bankrupt  or  teacher. 

*un-$er'-tl-fled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
certified.']  Not  certified;  having  no  certificate  ;un- 
certificated. 

"The  mercy  of  the  legislature  in  favor  of  ex-insolvent 
debtors  is i  never  extended  to  uncertified  bankrupts  taken 
in  execution." — Smollett:  L.  Greaves,  ch.  xx. 

*un-9ess'-ant,  *un-cesa-aunte,  a.  [Prof,  un- 
(1),  and  English  cessant.]  Not  ceasing ;  incessant; 
unceasing. 

"His  uncessant  praying  extempore."—  Camden:  Hist.  Q. 
Elizabeth. 

•unless  -ant-1?,  *un  cess-aunte-lye,  adverb. 
[Eng.  uncessant ;  -lu.]  Without  cessation  ;  without 
ceasing;  incessantly. 

"Our  third  rule  must  be  to  redouble  our  strokes  unces- 
santlij."—Bp.  Hall:  St.  Paul's  Combat. 

un-Shain  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. chain,  v.] 
To  set  free  from  a  chain,  either  in  a  literal  or  a  fig- 
urative sense  ;  to  let  loose. 

"Unchain  your  spirits  now  with  spelling  charms." 
Shaketp.:  Henry  VI.,  ft.  I.,  v.  3. 

iin-shained  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
chained.] 

1.  Set  free  fn 
erty. 

2.  Not  chained,  confined,  or  restrained. 

"Had  young  Francesca's  hand  remained 
Still  by  the  church's  bonds  unchained." 

Byron:  Sieue  of  Corinth,  viii. 

»un-$hal  -lenge-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  challenrieable.]  Not  able  to  be  challenged  or 
called  to  account  or  in  question.  (Scott :  St.  Ronan's 
Well,  ch.  xxxii.j 

fin~9hal  -lenged,  a.  [Prcf.  un-  (1),  and  English 
challenged.]  Without  having  been  challenged  ;  not 
called-iu  question ;  unquestioned. 

"  Never  to  suffer  irregularities,  even  when  harmless  in 
themselves,  to  pass  unchallenged,  lest  they  acquire  the 
force  of  precedents." — Micaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 


from  a  chain  or  chains ;  loose ;  at  lib- 


toll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     $611,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     tion,     -s,ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      Ac.  =bel      del 


unchancy 

fin-9han-9f,  adj.  [Prefix  un-(l),and  English 
chancy.] 

1.  Lnlucky,  dangerous.     (Scotch.) 

"We  gang-there-out  Highland  bodies  are  an  unchancy 
generation  when  you  speak  to  us  o'  bondage." — Scott:  Kob 
Roy,  ch.  utiii. 

2.  Inconvenient,  unseasonable,  unsuitable. 

*fin-9hange-a-bll  -I-tjf,  subst.  [Eng.  unchange- 
able; -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
changeable; unchangeableuess. 

fin-9hange -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and  Eng, 
changeable,  t  Not  liable  to  or  capable  of  change; 
not  subject  to  change  or  variation  ;  immutable. 

"But  this  man  because  he  continueth  ever,  hath  an  un- 
changeable priesthood." — Hebrews  vii.  24. 

tun-9hange  -a  ble-ness,  s.  [English  unchange- 
able; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
changeable ;  absence  of  all  tendency  or  liability  to 
change. 

"This  unchangeableness  of  color  I  am  now  to  de- 
scribe."— b'eurton. 

un~9hange  -a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unchangeable) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  unchangeable  manner ;  without  change 
or  changing;  immutably;  without  liability  to 
change. 

"  These  are  unchangeably  what  they  are."—  Seeker:  Ser- 
mons, vol.  ii.,  ser.  28. 

unchanged,  adj.    [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 

changed.] 
1.  Not  changed  or  altered. 

"  Naught  do  I  see  unchanged  remain." 

Scott:  Marmion,  iv.  24. 

*2.  Unchangeable. 

"  Dismiss  thy  fear, 
A  Till  heaven's  unchanged  decrees  attentive  hear." 

Dryden.:  (Toad.) 

tin-9hang -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
changing.]  Not  changing;  not  undergoing  change 
or  alteration. 

"  Thy  face  is,  vizor-like,  unchanging, 
Made  impudent  with  use  of  evil  deeds." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  i.4. 

fin~9hang  -Ing-lJS  adr.  [Eng.  unchanging;  -ly.] 
In  an  unchanging  manner. 
"There's  a  beauty  forever  unchangingly  bright, 
Like  the  long  sunny  lapse  of  a  summer's  day  s  light. 
Moore:  Light  of  the  Haratn. 

*nn-9hap  -lain,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
chaplain.]  To  dismiss  from  or  deprive  of  a  chap- 
laincy. (Fuller:  Worthies,  i.  312.) 

*un-9harge'  i:  t.  [Pref.   un-  (2),  and   English 

1.  To  free  from  a  charge  or  load  ;  to  unload. 
"There  the   schip    should    be   unchargid." — Wycliffe 

Dedis  xxi. 

2.  To  make  no  criminal  charge  or  accusation  in 
connection  with  ;  to  acquit  of  blame. 

"Even  his  mother  shall  uncharge  the  practice, 

And  call  it  accident."—  Shakesp.  •   Hamlet,  iv.  7. 
uncharged  ,  ndj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
charged.] 

1.  Not  charged ;  not  loaded,  as  a  rine. 
•2.  Unassailed. 

"  Descend  and  open  your  uncharged  ports." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  5. 

fin-char  -I-ta-ble,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

1.  Not    charitable;   not    harmonizing   with   the 
great  law  of    Christian  love;   harsh,  censorious; 
severe  in  judging. 

"Her  uncharitable  acts,  I  trust. 
And  harsh  unkindnesses  are  all  forgiven.' 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

2.  Not  charitable;  not  disposed  to  alms-giving. 

"Stone-hearted  men,  uncharitable, 
Passe  carelesse  by  the  poore.  ' 

Browne-  Britannias  Pastorals,  i.  4. 

un-char  -I-ta-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uncharitable; 
-ness.f  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncharitable ; 
the  absence  of  charity  either  in  its  wider  sense  of 
Christian  love  or  in  its  more  restricted  one  of  alms- 
giving. 

"What  virtue,  beyond  this,  can  there  be  found  of  value 
sufficient  to  cover  the  sin  of  ancharitablenesst" — Atter- 
bury:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  2. 

fin-9har  -I-ta-bly\  adv.  [Eng.  uncharitab(le) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  uncharitable  manner;  harshly,  censori- 

"  Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 

*un-9har  -I  t$,  *un-char-i-tie,  «.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  charity.]  Want  of  charity ;  unchari- 
tableness ;  harshness  or  severity  of  judgment. 

"His  religion  was  naught,  yet  his  act  was  good;  the 
irieats  and  Levites  religii 
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*fin-$harm  ,  v,  t.  [Prcf.  tin-  (2),  and  Bug.  charm, 
v.]  To  dissolve  the  spell  produced  by  a  charm  ;  to 
release  from  the  effect  or  power  of  some  fascination 
or  charm  ;  to  disenchant. 

"Stay,  I  am  uncharmed." 

Beaum.  <t  Flet.:  The  Captain,  Hi.  4. 

•un  9harm    Ing,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

charming.]   Not  charming  ;  uolongerable  to  charm. 

"Old,  uncharming  Catherine  was  remov'il." 

Dryden:  Hind  and  1'aathfr,  iii. 

*fin-9har  -nel,  v.t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
charnel.  ]  To  bring  from  the  charnel-house  or  the 
grave ;  to  raise ;  to  call  up. 

"Whom  would'st  thou 
Uncharnelt"  Byron:  Manfred,  ii.  4. 

fin-9har  -y,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  char».] 
Not  chary,  not  frugal,  not  careful,  heedless. 

"I  have  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of  stone 
And  laid  mine  honor  too  unchary  out." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Xight,  iii.  4. 

un-ehaste,  *un-chast,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  chaste.]  Not  chaste,  not  continent,  lewd, 
licentious. 

"  Fair  as  the  soul  it  carries,  and  unchast  never." 

Beaum.  cf  Flet. :  Faithful  Shepherdess,  i. 

fin-chaste  -If ,  *un-chast-ly,  adi-erb.  [English 
•unchaste;  -ly.]  In  an  uuchaste  manner;  lewdly, 
licentiously. 

"A  sin  of  that  sudden  activity,  as  to  be  already  com- 
mitted when  no  more  is  done,  but  only  look'd  unchastely." 
— Milton:  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  ii.  18. 

fin  9hast  -ened  (*  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  chastened.]  Not  chastened. 

"Unchasten'd  and  unwrpught  minds." — Milton:  Church 
Government,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

*fin-§haste  -ness,  *un-chaste-nes,  subst.  [Eng. 
unchaste;  -ness.]  Uuchastity,  incontinence. 

"  No  sinister  suspicion  eyther  couetousnes  or  of 
unchastenes,  eyther  of  flatterie  or  of  crueltie."— Wucliffe: 
Timothye  v. 

*fin-9has-ti?-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
chaslisable.]  Not  able  to  be  chastised;  unfit  or 
undeserving  to  be  chastised. 

"  Unchasttsable  in  those  judicial  courts."  —Milton: 
Tetrachordon, 

un-cnas-tl§ed  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 


unchristianly 


•un-Shlld  -Ish,  adj.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  imd  Eng. 
childish.]     From  its  derivation   the  word  should 
mean,  not  having  the  characteristics  of  a  child  ;  but 
in  the  only  known  example  it  appears=uot  lit  for 
' 


chastised.] 
1.  Not  ch,- 


lastised,  not  punished. 


Bp.  Hall    Conte 


religion  good,  th 
Pool  of  Bethesda. 


d,  their  uncharitie  ill."— 


"  Oh  !  had'st  thou  left  me  unchastised, 
Thy  precept  I  had  still  despised." 

Cowper:  Wney  Hymns,  xxxri. 

*2.  Not  profited  by  chastisement. 

un-9has  -tl-t? ,  *un-chas-ty-te,  s.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  English  chastity.]  Want  of  chastity ;  lewd- 
ness,  incontinence ;  unlawful  indulgence  of  the  sex- 
ual appetite. 

"They  haue  in  confessions,  made  kinges  wives  and 
daughters,  to  make  vowes  of  unchastyte  unto  them."— 
Bale  •  Apology,  f ol.  142. 

*un-9heck  -a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
checkable.]  Incapable  of  being  checked  or  exam- 
ined. (North:  Life  of  Lord  Guilford,  ii.  285.) 

unchecked',  adj.    [Prefix  un- (1),  and  English 

checked.] 

1.  Not  checked,  restrained,  hindered,  or  repressed ; 
unrestrained, 

"  But  apt  the  mind  or  fancy  is  to  rove 
Unchecked,  and  of  her  roving  is  no  end.' 

Itilton:  P.  L.,  viii.  189. 

*2.  Uncontradicted. 

"  Yet  it  lives  there  unchecked,  that  Antonio  hath  a  ship 
of  rich  lading  wreck'd  on  the  narrow  seas."—  Shakesp.: 
Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  1. 

3.  Not  checked  or  examined. 

*fin-9hefe'r  -f  41,  adj.    [Pref  un-  (i),  and  English 

1.  Not  cheerful,  joyless,  cheerless,  dismal. 

"  In  vain  I  rail  at  Opportunity, 
At  time,  at  Tarquin,  and  uncheerful  night. 
Shakesp.    Kape  of  Lucrece,  1,024. 

2.  Not  cheerful,  ready,  or  willing ;  grudging. 

"It  must  not  be  constrained,  uncheerful  obedience." — 
Leighton:  Com.  on  I  Pet.  iii. 

fin-cheer -ful-ness,  *  un-cheere-ful-nesse,  s. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  cheerfulness.]  The  absence 
of  cheerfulness ;  depression  of  spirits ;  cheerlessness, 
sadness. 

"Away  with  this  earthly  uncheerfitlnesse."—Bp.  Hall: 
Art  of  Divine  Mediation,  ch.  nil.  (Richardson.) 

•un-cheer  -?,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  cheery.] 
Not  cheery,  cheerless,  dismal,  dull. 

"The  uncheery  hours  which  perpetually  overtake  us."— 
Sterne:  Sermons,  vol.  i..  ser.  2. 


un-$liewed  (ew  as  6),  *fin  -chawed  ,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  chewed.]  Not  chewed,  not  masti- 
catedL 

"  He  fills  his  famish'd  maw,  his  mouth  runs  o'er 
With  uncltctr'd  morsels,  while  he  churns  the  gore." 
Vryiien:  Virgil's  jKurM,  x.  l.OM. 

•unbuild  ,  r.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  child.] 

1.  To  bereave  of  children  ;  to  make  childli-s. 

"Though  in  this  city  he 
Hath  widow'd  and  nnchilded  many  a  one." 

riulttltllf,  V.  6. 

2.  To  divest  of  the  character  of  a  child  or  children. 
"They  do  willfully   nnrhild  themselves,   and    change 

natural   affection  for  violent."  —  Bp.  Hall:  Contempt.;  of 
Satiistin's  Marriage. 

-Ish,  adj.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  imd  Eng. 

d 
t 
r 
children.     (H'ebbe:  Eng.  Poetrie,  p.  45.) 

*un-9hllled  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng.  chilled.] 
Not  chilled  ;  not  cooled,  or  destitute  of  or  deprived 
of  warmth  or  heat. 

"Unbent  by  winds,  unchill'd  by  snows." 

Huron  :  Giaour. 

»fin-chl-rot  -6  nize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2)  ;  Greek 
cheirofoma=voting,  suffrage:  cheir=the  band,  and 
teino=to  stretch.]  To  depose,  deprive,  or  reject  by 
a  vote. 

"As  if  Josephus  upon  that  of  Samuel—  they  have  not 
rejected  thee,  but  they  have  rejected  me  tluu  I  should  not 
reign  over  them—  had  not  said  of  the  people  that  they 
unchirotoniz'd  or  unvoted  God  of  the  kingdom.  Now  if 
they  unchirotontfd  or  unvoted  God  of  the  kingdom,  then 
they  had  chirotoniz'd  or  voted  him  to  the  kingdom."— 
Harrington:  Oceana,  p.  259. 

*un-chlv  -al-rous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
chivalrous.]  Not  chivalrous  ;  not  according  to  the 
rules  of  chivalry  ;  wanting  in  chivalry  or  honor, 

"So  thankless,  cold-hearted,  unchivalrous,  unforgiv- 
ing."— C.  Bronte:  Villette,  ch.  xixv. 

*fin-ChSl  -er-IC,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Engli-h 
choleric.]  Even-tempered.  (Carlyle  :  Sartor  Resar- 
tus,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv.) 

6n-$h6!j  -en,  a.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  chosen.  J 

1.  Not  chosen  or  predestinated  ;  rejected. 

"And  that  euery  man  is  either  chosen  or  unchosen.  .  .  . 
And  yf  we  bee  of  the  unchosen  sorte,  no  good  dede  can 
auail  vs."—  Sir  T.  More:  Workes,  p.  273. 

2.  Not  chosen  or  adopted  voluntarily. 

"  Beguile 
A  solitude,  unchosen,  unprofess'd." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

*un-chrlst'-en  (t  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  christen.] 

1.  Unbaptize  ;  to  undo  the  ecclesiastical  offices  of 
baptism  of;  to  annul  the  baptism  of. 

*'  To  constrain  him  further  were  to  unchristen  him,  to* 
unman  him."  —  Milton:  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xrii. 

2.  To  render  unchristian  ;  to  deprive  of  sanctity. 
"But  this  king   .    .    .    hath,  as  it  were,  unhallow'd  and 

unchriftm'd  the  very  duty  of    prayer    itself."—  Milton: 

Eikonoklastes,  §  1. 

un-chrlst'-ened  ((  silent),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 
ng.  christened.]    Not  christened  ;  not  baptized. 


Eng, 


"Those  iron  clasps,  that  iron  band, 
Would  not  yield  to  unchristened  hand." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iii.  9. 


un-chrlst  -I-an,  »un-chris-tene,  a.    [Pref.  un- 

(1),  and  Eng.  Christian.] 

1.  Not  Christian;  not  belonging  to  the  Christian 
religion  ;  heathen  or  infidel. 

"And  ere  that  faithless  truce  was  broke 
Which  freed  her  from  the  unchristian  yoke." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  9. 

2.  Inconsistent  with  the  laws  or  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity ;  unchristianly. 

"  He  had,  from  his  youth  up.  been  at  war  with  the  Non- 
conformists, and  had  repeatedly  assailed  them  with 
unjust  and  unchristian  asperity."— Jtacaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  viii. 

unchristian-like,  <idj.  Unchristianly  ;  like  the 
conduct  of  a  person  who  is  not  a  Christian. 

•un-chrlst  -I-an,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
Christian.]  To  deprive  of  Christianity ;  to  make 
unchristianly. 

"  Atheism  is  a  sin  that  doth  not  only  unchristian  but 
unman  a  person  that  is  guilty  of  it."— South. 

un-chrlst  I-an-lze,  t>.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  christianize.]  To  turn  away  from  Christi- 
anity •  to  cause  to  abandon  the  Christian  faith  or  to 
degenerate  from  the  belief  and  profession  of 
Christianity. 

»un-chrlst  -I-an-lf,  adj.  &  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eug.  christianly.] 


fate      fat     fare,     amidst,     what.     rail,     father;     we.     w6t.     here,     camel,    her.    there;     pine.     pit.    sire,    sir      marine;    g6.     pot. 
or.  '  w8re.     wolf.     w5r*.     wh6,     s6n;     mute.     cub.     cure,    unite,     cur.    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  - 


unchristianness 
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uncle 


A.  As  atlj.!  Like  tho  conduct  of  a  person  who  is 
not  a  Christian  ;  contrary  to  tho  laws  or  spirit  of 
Christianity  ;  unbecoming  a  Christian. 

"A  most  unnatural  and  unchristianlyyoke." — Milton.-  Of 
Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xx. 

B.  As  adv.:  In  an  unchristian  manner;  in  a  man- 
ner contrary  to  tho  laws  or  spirit  of  Christianity. 

"They  behaved  themselves  most  unchristianly  toward 
their  brethren." — Hackluyt:  I'viiayes,  ii.  309. 

*iin-chrlst  -I-an-ness,sH6s£.  [Eng.uncftrfc/tan; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unchristian; 
contrariety  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  ;  absence  of 
Christian  spirit  in  the  conduct. 

"The  unchristianness  of  those  denials  might  nrise  from 
a  displeasure  to  see  me  prefer  my  own  divines."—  King 
Charles;  Eikon  Basilike. 

*un-9hur9h  ,  r.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
church.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  church  privileges  ;  to  expel  from 
a  church  ;  to  excommunicate. 

"  To  unchurch  and  unchristian  them  that  are  not  of 
their  company." — Hale.-  Discourse  of  Religion,  ch.  i. 

2.  To  refuse  the  name  of  a  church;  to  refuse  or 
deprive  of  tho    character,  designation,  rights,  or 
standing  of  a  church. 

"  You  say— we  hereby  unchurch  the  reformed  churches 
abroad." — Waterland;  Works,  x.,  p.(8. 

fin  -§i,  s.  pi.     [PI.  of  Lat.  uncus—a  hook,  a  barb.] 

Bot, :  Hooks  of  any  kind;  specif.,  hooked  hairs; 
hairs  curved  back  at  the  point,  as  those  on  the  nuts 
of  Myosotis  lappula. 

fin'-$I-a,  a.    [Lat.] 

1.  Roman  Ant iq. :  The  twelfth  part  of  anything; 
as,  an  ounce,  as  being  a  twelfth  part  of  the  as. 

*2.  Math.:  A  term  formerly  employed  to  signify 
the  numerical  coefficient  of  any  term  of  the  bino- 
mial theorem. 

*fin'-Cl-al  (C  as  Sh),  a.  [Lat. uncialis— belonging 
to  an  inch.pr  to  an  ounce,  from  uncia  =  an  inch,  an 
ounce  ;O.Fr.  oncial.}  Pertaining  to  an  ounce  or 
inch.  (Blount.) 

fin'-cl-al  (c  as  sh),  a.  &  s.  [Etymol.  doubtful; 
perhaps  the  same  word  as  UNCIAL,  a. ;  Shipley 
thinks  it  may  be  a  corrupt,  of  Lat.  (litterce)  initi- 
otea=initial  letters.  (See  also  extract  under  A.)] 

Palaeography : 

A.  As  adj. :  A  term  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  and 
applied  to  Greek  writing  of  the  larger  type  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  that  written  entirely  in  smaller 
characters.    Uncials  differ  from  the  older  capitals 
in  being  composed  of  curved  instead  of  straight 
lines,  giving  a  rounded  appearance  to  the  letters, 
and  allowing  of  their  being  written  with  greater 
rapidity.    The  oldest  Greek  uncial  manuscript  in 
existence  is  probably  a  fragment  of  the  Iliad  (bk. 
xviii.),  found  in  a  tomb  near  Monfalat   (Egypt), 
and  now  in  the  British  Museum.     Uncial  Greek 
writing  began  to  decline  about  tho  end  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  died  out  altogether  early  in  the  tenth 
century.    Latin  uncial  writing  (of  which  the  oldest 
examples    now   in   existence  are  assigned  to  the 
fourth  century)  was  iu  common  use  till  the  eighth 
century,  but  was  employed  still  later  for  special 
purposes.     „ 

"St.  Jerome's  often  quoted  words,  'uncialibus,  nt  vulgo 
aiunt,  litteris,'  in  his  preface  to  the  book  of  Job,  have 
never  been  explained.  Of  the  character  referred  to  as 
'  uncial '  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  derivation  of  the  term 
la  unknown."—  Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xviii.  145.  [Note  1.] 

B.  As  subst. :  An  uncial  letter.    [A.] 

"In  Latin  majuscule  writing  there  exist  both  capitals 
and  uncials,  each  class  distinct.  In  Greek  MSS.  pure 
capita]  letter-writing  was  never  employed  (except  occa- 
sionally for  ornamental  titles  at  a  late  time)."—  Encyc. 
£rit.  (ed.  9th),  xviii.  145. 

H  Half-uncial: 

Palaeography :  A  style  of  writing  partaking  of  the 
character  both  of  the  cursive  and  uncial,  and 
apparently  forming  a  transition  from  the  earlier  to 
the  later  style.  It  appeared  about  the  end  of  tho 
fifth,  and  died  out  about  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century. 

"We  have  a  series  of  MSS.,  dating  from  the  end  of  the 
6th  century,  which  are  classed  as  examples  of  half-uncial 
writing."— Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xviii.  153. 

IT  Used  also  substantively: 

"The  text  is  in  very  exactly  formed  half-uncials."  — 
Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xviii.  159. 

*Q.n,-§I-a  -tlm,  adv.    [Lat.]    Ounce  by  ounce. 

ttn'-gl-form,  a.  [Lat.  uncus=a  hook,  and  forma 
=  form.l  Having  a  hooked  or  curved  form;  hook- 
like.  [  HOOKED.  ] 

unciform-bone,  s. 

Anat.:  The  interior  bone  of  the  second  row  of 
carpal  bones.  It  is  sub-triangular  in  shape,  is 
readily  distinguished  by  the  large  hook-like  process 
projecting  forward  and  slightly  outward  on  its 


anterior  surface;  it  serves  for  tho  attachment  of 
tho  annular  ligaments  and  the  muscles  of  tho  little 
finger.  The  unciform-boue  articulates  with  the  o* 
magnum,  the  semi-lunar,  cuneiform,  and  fourth  and 
fifth  motacarpal  bones. 
unciform-process,  s. 

Anat<imy  : 

1.   [UXCIFORM-BONE.] 


e,  proje 

ward  and  backward  from  the  inferior  portion  of 
each  lateral  mass  in  the  ethmoid  bono.    Called  also 


. 

2.  An  irregular  lamina  of  bone,  projecting  down- 
ard and  backw 
ach  lateral  mass 
Uncinate-process. 

fin'-gl-nate,  un  -§I-nat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  uncinatus, 
from  uncus—&  hook.] 

1.  Anat.  <£•  Zool.;  Beset   with  bent   spines   like 
hooks.     (Owen.) 

2.  Botany;    Hooked   at   the   end   like   an    awn. 
[HOOKED,  11.] 

uncinate-process,  s.    [UNCIFORM-PROCESS,  2.  J 
*un-<jlnc  -tured,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
cinctured.]    Deprived  of  a  cincture;  not  wearing  a 
cincture  or  girdle. 

'*  Sarpedon  saw 
SucJi  havock  made  of  his  uncinctur'd  friends," 

Cowper:  Homer's  Iliad,  xvi. 

iin-91  -nl,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  uncinus=a.  hook,  a 
barb.] 

Zo&L:  The  name  given  to  the  hook-shaped  teeth 
on  the  pleuree  or  lateral  tracts  of  the  lingual  ribbon 
of  the  Mollusca.  They  are  very  numerous  in  the 
plant-eating  Gasteropoda. 

fin~9ln  -I-a,  s.  [Latin  uncinu8=a  hook,  a  barb; 
named  from  the  hooked  awn  which  in  the  fruit 
becomes  hardened. 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Caricete,  closely  akin  to  Carex, 
and  agreeing  with  it  in  habit.  Known  species 
twenty-nine,  chiefly  from  tho  southern  hemisphere. 

*un-$i  -phe"r,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
cipher.}  To  decipher. 

"A  letter  in  ciphers  .  .  .  nowunciphered."—  Rushworth: 
Hist.  Coll.,  pt.  iv.t  vol.  i.,  p.  491. 

un-9lr  -cum-9ls.ed,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
circumcised.]  Not  circumcised  ;  hence,  in  the  Bible, 
not  of  the  Jewish  faith  or  race. 

"Who  is  this  uncircumcised  Philistine,  that  he  should 
defy  the  armies  of  the  living  God?  "—1  Samuel  xvii.  26. 

*un-e,Ir-cum-§r-§ion,  subst.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  circumcision.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  absence  or  want  of  circum- 
cision. 

"God,  that  gives  the  law  that  a  Jew  shall  be  circum- 
cised, thereby  constitutes  uncircumctsion  an  obliquity." 
—  Hammond. 

2.  Script.  :    The   uncircumcised   portion   of   the 
world  ;  tne  mass  of  the  Gentile  nations. 

"If  the  uncircumcision  keep  the  righteousness  of  the 
laws,  shall  not  his  tincirciimcision  be  counted  for  his  cir- 
cumcision t"—  Romans  ii.  26. 

*iin-$Ir  -cum-scribed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
English  circumscribed.}  Not  circumscribed;  not 
bounded  or  limited. 

"As  yet  uncircumscrib'd  the  regal  power, 
And  wild  and  vague  prerogative  remain'd." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  iv. 

*un'-9lr'-ciim-spect,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng. 
circumspect.}  Not  circumspect  ;  not  cautious;  in- 
cautious, heedless. 

"Could  he  not  beware,  could  he  not  bethink  him,  was 
he  so  uncircumspectt"  —  Milton:  Apol.for  Smectymnuus. 

*un-9lr  -Cum-Spect  ly\  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  circumspectly.}  In  an  uncircu  inspect 
manner;  without  circumspection,  heedlessly. 

"  When  they  had  ones  uncircumspectly  #raunted  hym  to 
execute  justyce."—  Bale:  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

*un-9lr-cum-stan  -tial  (ti  as  sh),  adj.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  circumstantial.} 

1.  Not  circumstantial;  not  entering  into  minute 
details. 

2.  Not  important  ;  trivial,  unimportant. 

"The  like  particulars,  although  they  seem  uncircum- 
stantial,  are  oft  set  down  in  holy  scripture."—  Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  i. 

fin-C.l'-te'g,  s.    [Lat.  tmc(«s)  =  a  hook  ;  suff.  -ites.} 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Spiriferidie,  from  the  De- 
vonian of  Europe.  It  is  allied  to  Retzia  (q.  v.),but 
the  beak  of  the  ventral  valve  is  slightly  curved,  the 
foramen  disappears  early,  there  is  no  hinge  area, 
and  shell  structure  is  impunctate. 

*fin~9lt  -f  ,  v.  t.  [Prof,  un-  (2)  ,  and  Eng.  city.}  To 
deprive  of  the  status  or  privileges  of  a  city. 

"Some  would  have  had  it  uncitied  because  unbishoped 
in  our  civil  wars."—  Fuller:  Worthies,  Gloucester,  i.  898. 

un-clv-ll,  *un-Civ-ill,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  civil.} 


*1.  Not  pertaining  to  a  settled  KoviTiinn-ut,  *>r 
settled  state  of  society  ;  not  civilized. 

"Men  cannot  enjoy  the  rights  of  an  uncivil  and  civil 
state  together." — Burke. 
*2.  Rough,  uncivilized.     (Of  persons.) 

"The  uncivil  kernes  of  Ireland  are  in  arms." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  Hi.  L 

*3.  Uncivilized,  barbarous,  savage. 
"This  nacion  for  al  their  uncivil  and  rude  manor." — 
Brende:  Quintus  Curt  ins,  fol.  23. 

*4.  Improper,  unusual,  extraordinary. 

"  With  midnight  matins  at  uncivil  hours." 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  1,010. 

5.  Impolite,  discourteous,  ill-mannered.  (Applied 
to  persons,  speech,  or  conduct.) 

"It  was  known  all  over  the  town  that  uncivil  things 
had  been  said  of  the  military  profession  in  the  House  of 
Commons."— Mactiulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xxiii. 

un-Slv  -Il-Ized,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  English 
civilized,} 

1.  Not  civilized ;  not  reclaimed  from  savage  life 
or  manners;  barbarous. 

"These  uncivilized  people  caring  for  little  else  than 
what  is  necessary." — Damjiier:  Voyages  (an.  1681.) 

*2.  Coarse,  rude,  indecent. 

"  Several,  who  have  been  polished  in  France,  make  use 
of  the  most  coarse,  uncivilized  words  in  our  language." — 
Addison. 

fin^Iv'-Il-iy,  adv.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  English 
civillt/.}  In  an  uncivil  manner;  discourteously, 
impolitely,  rudely. 

"I  follow'd  him  too  close; 

And  to  say  truth,  somewhat  uncivilly,  upon  a  rout." 
Dryden.-  King  Arthur,  i.  1. 

un-clad'  (1),  a.  &  pret.  ofv.    [UNCLOTHE.] 

un-clad  (2),  *un-klad  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and 
Eng.  clad,}  Not  clad,  not  clothed. 

"He  was  ashamed  to  approche  nygh  to  it,  beynge  in  so 
simple  a  state  und  unklad"—Sir  T.  Elyot:  The  Governor, 
bk.  ii. 

fin-Claimed',  a.  [Prof,  tm-(l),  and  Eng.  claimed.} 
Not  claimed,  not  demanded ;  not  called  for. 

*'  No  peaceful  desert  yet  unclaimed  by  Spain." 

Johnson:  London. 

unclaimed-money,  subst.  Money  resulting  from 
suits  in  Chancery  or  at  Common  Law.  The  right- 
ful owners  having  either  died  or  disappeared,  the 
money  remains  in  the  care  of  the  Court.  Lists  of 
names  of  those  entitled  to  such  moneys  are  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  by  private  firms  who 
devote  themselves  to  such  business. 

un-clar'-I-fled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  clar- 
ified,] Not  clarified;  not  made  clear  or  purified. 

"One  ounce  of  whey  unclarified,  one  ounce  of  oil  of  vit- 
riol, make  no  apparent  alteration."-i-.Bacim:  Phyy.  Re- 
mains. 

un  Clasp  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Prof,  un-  (2).  and  Eng.  clasp.'] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  unfasten  tho  clasp  of;  to  open,  as  a  thing 
fastened  with,  or  as  with  a  clasp.  (Lit.  fifty.) 

"Thou  know'st  no  less  but  all  ;  I  have  unclasp'd 
To  thee  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soul." 

Shakesp.;  Twelfth  Night,  i.  4. 

*2.  To  disclose,  to  reveal,  to  lay  open. 

"In  her  bosom  I'll  unclasp  my  heart." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  i.  L 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  let  go  the  hands.  (Shakesp.: 
Pericles,  ii.  3.) 

*un-class'-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
classable.}  Incapable  of  being  classed  or  classified ; 
not  admitting  of  classification. 

tun-class  -Ic,  tun-class -Ic-al,  adj.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  classic,  classical.] 

1.  Not  classical;  not  resembling  the  compositions 
of  tho  classical  authors. 

"Angel  of  dullness,  sent  to  scatter  round 
Her  magick  charms  o'er  all  unclassick  ground." 

Pope:  Dunciad,  iii.  258. 

2.  Not  confined  to  or  including  the  classics. 

"An  education  totally  unctassical."—  Knox:  Liberal  Edu- 
cation, |j  7. 

*un-class -Ic-al-lyS  adv.  [Eng.unclassical;  ly.] 
Not  in  a  classical  manner ;  not  in  the  manner  of  the 
classical  authors. 

un'-cle,  subst.  [Fr.  oncle,  from  Lat.  awmculumt 
accus.  of  avunculus=A  mother's  brother,  prop.= 
little  grandfather,  being  a  double  dimin.  from  avus 
=  a  grandfather;  Ger.  onkel.} 

1.  Lit.:  The  brother  of  one's  father  or  mother; 
the  husband  of  one's  aunt. 

2.  Fi$.:  A  pawnbroker.    (Slang.} 

"  Unclfs,  rich  as  three  golden  balls 
From  taking  pledges  of  nations." 

Hood:  Miss  Kilmanscgg.. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    j6wl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     fcem;     thin,     t&is;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -Won,      -sion  =  shun;     iion,      -§ion  =  znun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  -bel,     del. 


Uncle  Sam 


4264 


unclutch 


1[  According  to  Brewer,  Uncle  in  this  sense  is  a 
pun  on  the  Latin  word  uncus—a hook,  which  pawn- 
brokers employed  to  lift  articles  pjnyiH'd  before 
spouts  were  adopted.  This,  however,  is,  rendered 
doubtful  by  the  fact  that  in  French  slang  ma  tantf 
(=myaunt)  has  a  similar  meaning.  The  probable 
allusion  is  to  a  mythical  rich  relative. 

^T  Your  uncle:  A  jocose  expression  equivalent  to 
myself;  as,  Your  uncle  is  the  man  to  do  it,  i.  e.,  I 
am  the  man  to  do  it. 

Uncle  Sam,  «.  The  jocular  name  of  the  United 
States  government,  used  as  John  Bull  is  with 
respect  to  England.  It  is  an  extension  of  the  letters 
U.  S.  (United  States),  printed  or  stamped  on  the 
government  property.  It  was  first  used  in  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  in  1812,  when  certain  goads  purchased  for 
the  government  and  branded  Tj.  S.,  were  officially 
inspected  by  Mr.  Samuel  Wilson,  whose  local 
nickname  was  "  Uncle  Sam."  The  coincidence  of 
initials  suggested  the  application  of  the  nickname 
in  full  to  the  government. 

fin  clean  ,  *un-cleane,  «un-clene,  a.   [Prefix 

un-  (1),  and  Bug.  cl<-an.  \ 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  clean ;  fool,  dirty,  filthy. 

2.  Morally  foul  or  impure;  wicked,  evil;  hence, 
lewd,  unchaste. 

"  Let  them  all  encircle  him  about, 
And,  fairy-like  too,  pinch  the  unclean  knight." 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 

11.  Comparative  Religions : 

1.  Ethnicism:  In  every  ceremonial  faith  which 
exists  or  has  existed,  distinction  exists  between 
what  is   ceremonially  clean    and  unclean.    Food 
cooked  by  a  Sudra  or  by  an  outcast  is  unclean  to 
the  Brahmin,  and  it  is  at  the  peril  of  his  caste  if  he 
eat  it.    He  must  also  avoid  unclean  persons,  as  the 
Pariah,  the  Mahar,  and  other  outcasts. 

2.  Judaism:  Both  things  on  the  one  hand,  and 
persons  or  beings  on  the  other,  might  be  ,  ceremo- 
nially unclean.    Regarding  things,  there  were  un- 
clean places  (Lev.  xiv.  40j,  but  the  word  unclean 
was  especially  applied  to  certain  articles  of  food, 
as  the  flesh  of  animals  which  had  died  of  disease, 
or  been  strangled  by  man,  or  killed  by  beasts  or 
birds  of  prey,  certain  animals  in  all  circumstances 
[UNCLEAN-ANIMALS],  and  blood.    (Lev.  v.  2,3;  xi. 
40,  41 ;  xvii.  10-16 ;  Acts  xv.  29.)    Regarding  persons, 
one  might  be  made  unclean  by  touching  the  carcass 
of  an  unclean  animal  of  any  kind  (Lev.  v.2;xi.26). 
In  some  cases  this  ceremonial  defilement  was  but 
temporary,  contiiniing  only  till  the  evening  (xi. 
25-28,    &c.).    Washing   the   clothes  was   often    an 
essential  step  toward  the  removal  of  the  impurity. 
A  woman  giving  birth  to  a  man-child  was  unclean 
for  seven  days  (xii.  2),  and  to  a  female  child  for 
fourteen  days  (xii.  5),  the  period  of  uiicleanliness 
being  much  shorter  than  that  of  her  purification 
(xii.  4,  5).    The  leper  was  unclean  till  the  priest 
pronounced  that  his  loathsome  malady  was  at  an 
end.    (Lev.  xiii.  1-59.)     [UNCLEAN-SPIRIT.] 

3.  Christianity:   Jesus  swept  away  the  doctrine 
that  the  eating  of  certain  articles  of  food,  deemed 
ceremonially  impure,  involved  sin,  by  His  sweeping 
declaration :    "Not  that  which  goeth  in  to  the  mouth 
defileth  a  man,  but  that  which  cometh  out  of  the 
mouth,  this  defileth  a  man  "  (Matt.  xv.  11 ;  cf.  also 
12-20 :  Mark  vii.  is)  ;  and  with  regard  to  persons,  St. 
Peter,  after  the  vision  of  the  sheet  let  down,  would 
no  longer  call  any  man  common  or  unclean  (Acts 
x.  28). 

unclean-animals,  s.  pi. 

Jewish  Antiq.:  Certain  animals  which  were  re- 
garded as  ceremonially  unclean,  and  not  therefore 
to  bo  eaten.  Most  animals  that  "chew  the  cud" 
might  be  eaten,  with  the  exception  of  the  camel,  the 
coney  [HYRAX],  the  hare,  and  the  swine,  only  the 
first  of  which  is  a  true  ruminant.  A  number  of 
birds— the  "  eagle,"  the  "  ossifrage,"  the  "vulture," 
the  "kite,"  &c.— were  to  be  deemed  unclean  and 
abominable.  Much  difficulty  arises  in  identifying 
some  of  tlie  birds  referred  to  ;  but  one  broad  fact  is 
undoubted— that  the  Raptores  were  deemed  cere- 
monially impure,  while  most  of  the  grain-feeding 
birds  were  allowed  as  articles  of  food.  Unclean 
fishes  were  those  which  hadnotfinsorscalcs.  With 
the  exception  of  what  would  now  be  called  the 
Leaping  Ortboptcra— locusts,  grasshoppers,  &c.— 
most  insects  were  unclean,  as  were  most  creeping 
things,  from  vertebrate  reptiles  tpjnolluscoussnails. 
Not  merely  were  the  unclean  animals  to  be  rejected 
asarticlesof  food,  their  carcasses  were  to  be  avoided, 
as  the  individual  touching  them  would  be  unclean 
(Lev.  xi.  1-47).  Apart  from  the  ceremonial  law,  the 
flesh  of  the  prohibited  animals  was  generally  less 
wholesome  than  that  of  those  allowed. 

unclean-spirit; «. 

New  Test.:  A  demon,  a  wicked  spirit,  seizing  on 
and  acting  through  men  (Matt.  x.  1 ;  Mark  i.  2i.  iii. 
30 ;  v.  13,  vi.  7 ;  Luke  iv.  36 ;  Acts  v.  16,  viii.  7  ;  Rev. 
xvi.  13).  [POSSESSION,  II.  3,  POSSESSION-THEORY.] 


•fin-Clean -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng.  clean, 
v. ;  -able.'}  Not  capable  of  being  cleaned. 

fin-clean  -11-ness,  *un-clean-li-nes,  s.  [Eng. 
uncleanly;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
uncleanly  ;  want  of  cleanliness ;  filthiness. 

"This  profane  liberty  and uncleanlintss  the  archbishop 
resolved  to  reform." — Clarendon. 

fin-clean  -1?,  *un  clen-ly,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  cleanly,  a.] 

1.  Not  cleanly  ;  filthy,  foul,  dirty,  unclean. 

"The  uncleanly  savors  of  a  elaughter-house." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  iv.  8. 

2.  Not    cleanly    in    a    moral    sense ;    indecent, 
unchaste,  lewd. 

"Exhibiting  unto  them  shewes  to  gaze  upon  and 
vnclenly  players." — Udall:  Actes  xii. 

un-clean  -ness,  *vn-clen-nes,  'un-clen-nesse, 
s.    [Eng.  unclean ;  -ness.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  beingunclean ;  foulness, 
filthiness. 

"  In  St.  Giles'  I  understood  that  most  of  the  vilest  and 
most  miserable  houses  of  unclcanness  were." — Graunt: 
Bills  of  Mortality. 

2.  Moral  impurity ;  defilement  by  sin ;  lewdness, 
obscenity. 

"  God  hath  not  called  us  unto  uncleanness,  but  unto 
holiness." — 1  Thessalonians  iv.  7. 

II.  Compar.  Relig.:  Want  of  ritual  or  ceremonial 
purity ;  ceremonial  defilement  or  pollution.  [UN- 
CLEAN, II.] 

"fin-clear  ,  *un-clere,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  clear,  a.] 

1.  Not  bright  or  clear ;  dark,  obscure. 

2.  Not  free  from  obscurity,  doubt,  or  uncertainty. 
"In  unclear  and  doubtful  things  be  not  pertinacious." 

—Leiahton:  On  1  Peter  iii. 
fin-Cleared',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  cleared,} 

1.  Not  cleared,  as  land  overgrown  with  weeds. 

"  Which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  other  uncleared 
country." — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Not  cleared ;  not  vindicated  in  character ;  not 
freed  from  imputations  or  charges  hanging   over 
one. 

*fin-Clear  -ness,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  English 
clearness.}  Obscurity,  want  of  clearness,  antiq- 
uity. 

"This  unclearness  of  view  rests  upon  an  error." — 
W.  Robertson  Smith:  Old  Test,  in  Jewish  Church,  p.  145. 

*fin-clench  ,  v.t.mi.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
clench.}  To  open  or  force  open,  as  the  clenched 
hand. 

"The  hero  so  his  enterprise  recalls; 
His  fist  unclenches,  and  the  weapon  falls." 

Garth:  Dispensary,  v. 

fin-cler  -Ic-al,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
clerical.}  Not  clerical ;  not  befitting  or  becoming 
the  clergy. 

"Many  clergymen  are  seen  to  take  delight  in  unclerfcal 
occupations." — Knox:  Winter  Evenings,  even.  13. 

*fin-clerk -like  (in  England  er  as  ar),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1) ;  Eng.  clerk,  and  -like.}  Unbefitting  a  clerk, 
clergyman,  or  educated  man  ;  unclerical. 

"Binius  and  Baronius  pretend  the  text  to  be  corrupted, 
and  go  to  mend  it  by  such  an  emendation  as  is  a  plain 
contradiction  to  the  sense,  and  that  so  unclerklike,  viz., 
by  putting  in  two  words,  and  leaving  out  one." — Bishop 
Taylor:  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  §  6. 

fun -cle-shlp,  s.    [Eng. uncle;  -ship.}    Thestate 
or  condition  of  an  uncle ;  the  relation  of  an  uncle. 
"  Fncleship  there  in  family  circles  follows  the  custom 
of  Brittany."— Athenaeum,  Feb.  16,  1884,  p.  213. 

*un-clew  (ewas6),r.  f.  [Pref.tm-  (2), and  Eng. 
clew. J  To  unwind,  to  unravel ;  hence,  to  leave  bare, 
to  ruin. 

"If  I  should  pay  you  for 't  as  'tis  extolled, 
It  would  unclev}  me  quite." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

*un-cllnch',ti.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  clinch.] 
To  unclench  (q.  v.). 

*un  cling  ,  v.  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  cling.} 
To  cease  from  clinging,  adhering,  entwining,  em- 
bracing, or  the  like. 

"Which  perhaps  will  never  uncling,  without  the  strong 
abstersive  of  some  heroic  magistrate." — Milton:  Tetra- 
chordon. 

undipped  ,  *un-cliped.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  clipped.}  Not  clipped ;  not  cut ;  not  dimin- 
ished by  clipping. 

"Cliped  and  unclfped  money  will  always  buy  an  equal 
quantity  of  anything  else." — Locke:  Considerations  on 
Money. 

fin-cloak  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
dual:,  V.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  deprive  of  a  cloak. 

B.  Jntrans. :  To  take  off  one's  cloak. 


fin-clog',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2).  and  Eng.  clog.}  To 
remove  a  clog  from ;  to  free  from  a  clog  or  that 
which  clogs,  encumbers,  or  obstructs;  to  disen- 
cumber, to  free. 

"It  would  unclou  my  heart 
Of  what  lies  heavy  t,i  '!." 

Shakesp. :  Cortolanus,  iv.  2. 

•un-clols  -ter,  t'.  *.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
cloister. I  To  remove  or  release  from  a  cloister  or 
from  confinement ;  to  set  at  liberty. 

"Why  did  not  I,  uncloister'd  from  the  womb. 

Take  my  next  lodging  in  a  tomb?"  Xorris. 

un-cl6s.e  ,  i1.  t.  &  i.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
close,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  open. 

"His  cautious  dame,  in  bower  alone, 
Dreaded  her  castle  to  unclose." 

Scott:  Marmion,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  disclose ;  to  lay  open ;  to  reveal. 

B.  Intranft. :  To  open. 

"With  quicker  spread  each  heart  uncloses." 

Moore:  Light  of  the  Haram. 

•fin-Close  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  close,  a.) 
Unreserved,  babbling,  chattering. 

"  Knowen  designs  are  dangerous  to  act, 
And  the  unclose  chief  did  never  noble  fact." 

Sylvester:  The  Captaines,  1,075. 

un-closed  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  closed.'} 

1.  Not  closed  or  shut ;  open. 

"  FalPn  Hassan  lies,  his  unclosed  eye 
Yet  lowering  on  his  enemy." 

Jlyron:  The  Giaour. 

2.  Not  shut  in  or  separated  by  enclosures ;  unen- 
closed, 

"  A  great  vyllage  on  the  see  syde  vnclosed." — Berners: 
Froissart;  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ccccxxx. 

*3.  Not  finished,  not  concluded. 

un  clothe  ,  *un-cloath,  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  clothe.} 

1.  Lit.:  To  remove  the  clothes  from  ;  to  divest  of 
clothes ;  to  make  naked ;  to  strip  of  the  clothes. 

"  Thanne  knyghtis  of  the  jastise  .  .  .  unclothfdeu. 
him  and  diden  about  him  a  reed  mantel." — WycliJJe: 
Matthew  xxvii. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  divest,  to  free. 

"To  uncloath  themselves  of  the  covers  of  reason  or 
modesty."— #p.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  23. 

fin-Clotted  ,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  clothed.} 

1.  Not  clothed  ;  not  having  clothes  on. 

"  The  women  labor  in  the  fields,  and  are  quite  un- 
clothed." — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man  (ed.  2d),  ch.  xix. 

2.  Stripped  of  clothing. 

"  Unclothed  to  the  s  houlder  it  waves  them  on; 
Thus  in  the  fight  is  he  ever  known." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxvi. 

*fin-Cl6ud',  v.  t.     [Prof,  un*  (2)  ,and  Eng.  cloud.} 
To  clear  away  the  clouds  from ;  to  free  from  obscur- 
ity, gloom,  dullness,  sadness,  or  the  like. 
"  Whose  breath  can  still  the  winds, 
Vncloud  the  sun." — Beaum.  <£•  Flet.:  Philtuter,  iv. 

fin-ClO~Ud  -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
clouded.}  Not  clouded;  not  obscured  by  clouds; 
free  from  gloom ;  clear,  bright. 

"  TV  unclouded  skies  of  Peristan." 

Moore:  Paradise  and  the  Peri. 

fin-cloud -ed-ness, «.    [Eng.  unclouded;  -nest.J 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unclouded  in  a 
material  sense ;  brightness,  clearness. 

"  The  greatest  itncluudetlness  of  the  eye." — Boyle:  Works, 
i.  264. 

2.  The  state  of  being  unclouded   in  a  mental  or 
moral  sense. 

*un-cl5ud'-?,  a.    [Prefix  un-   (1),  and  English 
cloudy.}    Not  cloudy ;  free  from  clouds ;  unclouded. 
"  And  twinkling  orbs  bestrow  th'  uncloudy  skies." 
Gay:  Rural  Sports,  i. 

*un-cl6V-en,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  cloven.] 
Not  cloven,  not  cleft. 

"  My  skull's  uncloven  yet,  let  me  but  kill." 

Beautn.  &  Flet.:  The  Chances,  ii.  1. 

*un-club -ba-ble,  *iin-cliib'-9,-ble,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  clubbable.]  Not  clubbable,  not 
sociable, 

"Sir  John  wan  ft  most  nnclubable  man." — Johnson,  in 
jtfnd.  IfArblay:  Diary,  i.  41. 

*un-clue  ,  r.  t.  JPref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  clue,) 
To  unravel,  to  unwind. 

"These  feelings  wide,  let  sense  and  truth  undue" 
Byron:  On  the  DeattiofMr.Fox. 

*un-clut9h',  v.  /.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
clutch,  v.l  To  force  open,  as  something  clutched 
or  clenched  tightly. 
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coffin. 


unco 

un    CO,  </..  adv.<&   s.    [A  contract,   of   uncouth 

A.  Ats    adj. :    Strange,    immense,    great,    much, 
uncommon. 

"They  had  carried  him  in  his  easy  chair  up  to  the  green 
before  the  auld  castle,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  this  unco 

spiH-tacle." — Scott.-  (.>'«>/  Mn>in<-i'i»<./,  I'll.  xiii. 

B.  .-Is  m/r. :  Very  remarkably  ;  as,  unco  glad. 

1.  Something  new,  strange,  extraordinary,  or  pro- 
digious. 

"Each  tells  the  unco  that  he  sees  or  hears." 

Burns:  Cotter's  Saturday  Sight. 
'1.  A  strange  person ;  a  stranger. 
*un>coa<jh  ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  coach.] 
To  detach  or  loose  from  a  coach  or  other  vehicle. 
"  These  (here  arriv'd)  the  mules  uncoacht." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odysxey,  vi. 

*iin-c6  act  ed,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
coacted.]  Not  driven  together;  compelled,  strained, 
or  forced. 

"All  homogeneall,  simple,  single,  pure,  previous,  (in- 
knotted,  unloaded.  — More:  Sony  of  the  Soul.  (To  the 
Header. ) 

un  COCk  ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  cock,  v.] 

1.  To  let  down  the  cock  of,  as  of  a  fowiing-pioce. 

2.  To  open  or  spread  out  from  a  cock  or  heap,  as 
hay. 

un-COf  -fined,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  cof- 
ned.]    Not  provided  with  a  coffin;  not  laid  in  a 

"Seemed  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud, 
Where  Roslin's  chiefs  uncujflned  lie." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  24. 
*ttn-COfc'-It-g,-We,  a.    [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng- 
lish cotjitable.]    Not  capable  of  being  cogitated  or 
thought  of. 

"By  meanes vncogitable  toman."— Sir  T.  More:  Workes, 
p.  338. 

*un-c6lf  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  coif.]  To 
take  or  pull  the  coif  or  cap  off. 

"Yonder  are  two  apple-women  scolding,  and  just  ready 
to  unco  if  one  another." — Arbuthnot  &  Pope. 

un-colfed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  coifed.] 
Not  wearing  a  coif ;  divested  of  a  coif. 

*'  Uncoif'd  counsel,  learned  in  the  world! " 

Young:  b'iyht  Thoughts,  viii. 

un-c6ir,  *UH-COyl,  v.  t.  or  i.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  coil.]  To  unwind  that  which  is  coiled,  as  a 
rope  or  chain. 

"The  spiral  air-vessels  (like  threads  of  cobweb)  a  little 
uncvyled."— Derham:  Physico-Theuluyy,  bk.  x. 

un-colned  ,  a,    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  coined.] 
1.  Lit, :  Not  coined. 

"It  is  impossible  that  the  value  of  coin'd  silver  should 
be  less  than  the  value  or  price  of  uncoin'd." — Locke:  Fur- 
ther Considerations  on  Money. 

*2.  Fig.:  Not  having  the  current  stamp  on  it;  or, 
not  countefeit,  genuine. 

"Dear  Kate,  take  a  fellow  of  plain  and  uncoined  con- 
stancy."— Shakesp.:  Henry  V.t  v.  2. 

un-c&l-lect  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  col- 
lected.] 

1.  Not  collected   together;   not  brought  to  one 
place. 

"Light,  uncollected,  through  the  chaos  urg'd 
Its  infant  way."  Thomson:  Autumn. 

2.  Not  collected,  not   received;    as,  uncollected 
taxes. 

a.  Not  having  one's  thoughts  collected ;  not  recov- 
ered from  confusion  or  bewilderment. 

"Lest  those  often  idle  fits 
Might  clean  expel  her  uncollected  wits." 

Browne:  Britannfaa  Pastorals,  i.  1. 

*un-c6l-lect  -ed-ness,  subst.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  collectvdness.]  The  state  of  oeing  uncollected 
or  confused. 

*iin-C&l  lect-I-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
collectible.]  Unable  to  be  collected ;  that  cannot  be 
collected. 

un-coT-5red,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
col  o  red.] 

1.  Not  colored,  as  a  painting ;  simply  drawn,  with- 
out color  being  suporadded ;  not  stained  or  dyed. 

"Through  pure  uncolored  glass,  you  receive  the  clear 
light."— Leighton:  Comment,  on  I  Peter  i.  22. 

2.  Not   colored,    as  a   narrative:   told  with  the 
simplicity  of  truth  and  with  no  effort,  to  heighten 
the  effect  by  exaggeration ;  unvarnished. 

*3.  Unclouded,  clear. 

"  To  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolor'd  sky, 
Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  189. 
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*tin-c61f,  t\f.    [Prof.  ?())-  (2).andEng.cott.]    To 
deprive  "t  a  horse.     (Special  coinage.) 
"Thou  liest,  thou  art   not  colted,  thou  urt  HMeoJfed,**-" 

Shtik-fif,.:  ii-nrn  ir.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  2, 

un-combed  (6  silent),  aty,  [Prof.  u»i-  (1),  and 
bug.  com&ea.J  noteombed;  unkempt. 

"Whose  locks  vncom&ecf  cruell  adders  be." 

N;  i  c  ii  s  r  /•  _•    1  "/;•[/  // ;  (?n  at. 

*un-c6m-blne  ,  r.  /.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eiig. 
combine.  \ 

A.  Trans.:  To  sever  or  destroy  the  combination, 
union,  or  junction;  to  separate;  to  disconnect;  to 
break  up. 

"  When  out-breaking  vengeance  //rnvmifi/j/cs 
The  ill-jointed  plots."       Daniel.-  Civil  Wars,  bk.  iii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  separated,  disunited,  or 
disconnected. 

"The  rude  conjuncture  of  ttnonrnbintng  cables  in  the 
violence  of  a  northern  tempest." — By.  Taylor;  Sermons, 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  2. 

un-c6me-at  -a-ble,  adj.  [Prof.  un-  (1) ;  English 
come;  at;  -able.']  That  cannot  be  come  at;  not 
obtainable.  (Colloq.) 

"He  has  a  perfect  art  in  being  unintelligible  in  dis- 
course, and  uncomeataole  in  business, "—Tatler,  12. 

un  come  -11-ness,  *un-com-li  ness,  s.  [Eng. 
uncomely;  -nan.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncomely ;  ab- 
sence of  comeliness ;  want  of  beauty. 

"  She  will  much  better  become  the  seat  in  the  native  and 
unaffected  uncomeliness  of  her  person."— Steele:  Spectator, 
No.  52. 

*2.  Indecency. 

"He  praised  women's  modesty,  and  gave  orderly  well- 
behaved  reproof  to  all  uncomeliness."— Shakesp.:  Merry 
Wives,  ii.  1. 

3.  Something  unseemly,  unbecoming,  or  indecent. 

"  Christians  indeed  are  not  so  watchful  and  accurate  in 
all  their  ways  as  becomes  them;  but  stain  their  holy  pro- 
fession either  with  pride  or  covetousness,  or  contentions, 
or  some  other  such  like  uncomelinesa."  —  Leighton;  Com, 
on  1  Peter  ii.  12. 

tin'-c6me-iy,  *un-com-ly,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1), 
and  Kng.  comely.] 

1.  Not  comely;    wanting   in   grace,   beauty,   or 
elegance. 

"A  man  could  wish  to  have  nothing  disagreeable  or 
uncomely  in  his  approaches."— Budyell:  Spectator,  No.  67. 

2.  Unseemly,  unbecoming,  unsuitable,  indecent. 

"With  an  uncomely  silence  fails  my  tongue." 

Ben  Jonson:  Horace,  bk.  iv. 

fin-C&m '-f  5r-ta.-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
com/or  table.] 

1.  Not     comfortable ;      affording    no     comfort ; 
gloomy,  dismal. 

"  We  had  the  uncomfortable  prospect  of  ending  our  days 
on  some  desolate  const." — Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 

2.  Causing  bodily  discomfort  or  uneasiness;  as, 
an  uncomfortable  seat  or  position. 

3.  Receiving  or  experiencing  no  comfort ;  disa- 
greeably situated;  ill  at  ease;  as,  He  felt  very  un- 
comfortable there. 

un-c&m  -f  6r-ta-ble-ness,  «.  [Eng.  uncomforta- 
ble; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncom- 
fortable, miserable,  or  disagreeable;  uneasiness, 
discomfort. 

"The  uncomfortableness  of  unbelief,  and  the  terrors  of 
conscience  after  a  wicked  life,  will  drive  most  of  them  to 
a  worse."—  Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  eer.  34. 

un-C&m'-f  5r-ta-bly^,  adi\  [English  uncomforta- 
b(le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  uncomfortable  manner  or  degree; 
so  as  to  cause  discomfort. 

"Upon  the  floor  uncomfortably  lying." 

Dray  ton:  Legend  of  Matilda. 

un-c6m-f6rt-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  En g. 
comforted.']  Not  comforted,  consoled,  or  tranquU- 
ized ;  disconsolate. 

"Awake  your  love  to  my  uttcomfnrted  mother." 

Btaum.  <£•  Flet..-  Laws  of  Candy,  iii. 

un-c&m  mand  -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
commanded.]  Not  commanded,  ordered, enjoined, 
or  required  by  precept,  order,  or  law. 

"They  were  un  commanded  instances  of  virtue." — Atter- 
bury.-  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  10. 

un-c&m-mend  -a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  commendable.]  Not  to  be  commended;  not 
worthy  of  commendation ;  illaudablo. 

"The  uncommendable  licentiousness  of  practice."  — 
Feltham:  On  Ecclfs.  ii.  11. 

un-c6m-mend  -ed,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
Commended.]  Not  commended,  praised  or  approved. 
"Thou  must  have  uncommended  dy'd." 

Waller;  A  Song. 

*un-c6m  men  -su-rate,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Englisii  commensurate.]  Not  commensurate  with 
something  else ;  not  of  the  same  measure  or  dimen- 
sions ;  not  adequate,  not  equal. 


uncompacted 

tin-c6m-mSr'-clftl  fci  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) 
and  Enffi  <-tn>iiiit'rr/nl.  \ 

1.  Not  commercial;  not  carrying  on  commnrcc; 
not  traveling  to  solicit  orders  for  goods ;  as,  an 
uncommercial  traveler. 

*2.  Not  according  to  or  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples or  rules  of  commerce. 

"You  did  not  think  it  uncommercial  to  tar  the  whole 
mass  of  your  manufactures,  and,  let  me  add,  your  agri- 
culture too."—  Burke:  American  Taxation. 

un-c6nvmlss  -i6ned  (ss  as  ah),  adj.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  commissioned.]  Not  commissioni-il; 
not  possessed  of  a  commission;  not  entrusted  with 
a  commission;  unauthorized. 

"We  should  never  hastily  run  after  uncommissioned 
guides." —Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  1. 

un-c&m-mtt'-ted,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
committed.] 

1.  Not  committed ;  not  done. 

"Havoc  loathes  so  much  the  waste  of  time, 
She  scarce  had  left  an  uncommitted  crime." 

Byron:  Corsair,  ii.  11. 

2.  Not  referred  to  a  committee. 

3.  Not  bound    or    pledged   by  anything  said  or 
done ;  as,  He  is  uncommitted  to  any  course  of  action. 

*un:c&m-mlxedj,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
commixed.]  Not  commixed  or  mingled;  unmixed. 
(Chapman:  Iliad*..  369.) 

tin-c5m  -m6n,  a.  &  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
common.] 

A.  As  adj.;  Not  common,  not   usual;    rare,  un- 
usual,   infrequent;    nonce,    out    of    the    common; 
remarkable,  extraordinary,  strange. 

"  Betwene  us  is  no  unlikeness,  or  any  thing  uncommon 
as  touching  our  higher  and  our  divine  nature,"— Udall- 
John  xiv. 

B.  As  adv. :  Uncommonly,  exceedingly,  very ;  as, 
uncommon  cheap.    ( Vulgar.) 

un-com'-min-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  uncommon;  -ly.] 

1.  Not  commonly ;  rarely,  infrequently;  not  usu- 
ally. 

2.  To  or  in  an  uncommon  degree. 

"  They  were  reported  to  be  gentlemen  sent  abroad  to 
make  observations  and  discoveries,  and  were  uncommonly 
qualified  for  that  purpose."—  Cook;  First  Voyaae,  bk.  i., 
ch.  ii. 

un-com'-in6n-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uncommon;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncommon;  rareness 
of  occurrence ;  infrequency. 

"The  uncommonness  of  such  conversation."— Sec&er- 
Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  9. 

*un>c6m-ma-nI-C3,-ble,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (l),and 
Eng.  communicable.] 

1.  Not  communicable;  incapable  of   being  com- 
municated, transferred,  or  imparted. 

"The  peculiar  un  communicable  rights  of  England  " — 
Burke:  Speech,  at  Bristol. 

2.  Not  communicative ;  reserved,  taciturn. 

un-com-mu -nl  cat-ed,  adj.  [Prcf.un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  communicated,] 

1.  Not   communicated ;    not    disclosed    or   made 
known  to  others. 

2.  Not  imparted,  bestowed,  or  shared. 
"Supreme  power,  whether  communicated  or  uncommu- 

nicated,  is  supreme  power."—  Water  land:   Works,   vol    ii 
ser.  6. 

*un-c6m  mu  -nl-cat-Ing,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  communicating.]  Not  communicating ;  uncom- 
municative. 

"There  are  exterminating  nngels  that  fly  wrapt  up  in 
the  curtains  of  im materiality  and  an  uitcommunicating 
nature."— /Jp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  8. 

*un-c6m-mu  -nl-cat-lve,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  communicativei] 

1.  Not  communicative;  reserved,  taciturn. 

"  It  is  a  striking  characteristic  of  deep  sorrow  that  it  is 
of  a  tacit  and  uncommunicative  nature."— Cog  an.-  On  the 
Passtont,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Not  liberal;  parsimonious,  stingy.  (Prob.  with 
reference  to  the  meaning  of  communicate    (=give) 
in  the  Now  Testament.)     (Cf.  Heb.  xiii.  16.) 

"A  little  too  uncommunicative  for  their  great  circum- 
stances."— Richardson:  Clarissa,  ii.  90. 

*un-c6m-mu  nl-ca-tlve-ness.  s.  [  Eng.  uncom- 
municative; -netis.]  The  quality  or  state  of  beinj? 
uncommunicative;  reserve,  taciturnity. 

"I  might  justify  my  secrecy  and  uncommunicative- 
ness.  —  liichardson:  Clarissa,  iv.  29. 

*un-c6m-t>act',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
compact,  a.J  Not  compact:  not  of  close  texture; 
incompact. 

'ISucha  furrowed,  uncompact  surface."— Addison;  On 
Italy  i  Vesuvius. 

*uu-'c&m;pact -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
compacted.}  Not  compacted  ;  not  firm  or  settled. 

"Seems  to  unfold  an  uncompacted  mind."— Feltham- 
Rcsnlrrs,  pt.  ii.,  res.  23. 


boll,    b<Sy;     pout,    Jtfwl;     oat,     96!!,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shau.     -tion,      -sion  =  shun;     tion,      -§iou  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =b'el,     del! 


uncompanied 

*un-c6m  -pa-nled,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
companied.]  Not  attended  by  a  companion;  unac- 
companied. 

"  That  brave  Ulysses  thence 
Depart,  uncompanied  by  God  or  man." 

(  "tcper:  Homer's  Odyssey,*. 

*un-com-pan  -i6n-a-ble  (1  as  y),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  companionable.]  Not  companionable ; 
not  sociable. 

"  A  Mrs.  K.,  who  is  very  uncompanionable  indeed." — 
Mad.  D'Arblay.-  Diary,  i.  415. 

*fin-c6m-pan  -ioned  (i  as  y),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  companioned.}  Having  no  fellow  ;  unique, 
peerless. 

"  She  is  the  mirror  of  her  beauteous  sex, 
Unparalleled  and  uncotnpanioned." 

Machin:  Dumb  Knight, i. 

*fin-c6m  -passed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
1 ""    Unlimited,  unbounded. 
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*un  com-po§e -a  ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and 
En?.  COnpattOoZe.]  Incapable  of  being  composed; 
not  to  be  allayed  or  arranged. 

"A  difference  at  length  flamed  so  high  us  to  be  ttncnm- 
poseable." — \orth:  Examen,  p,  63. 

un-c&m-pound  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and  Eng. 
compounded,  \ 

1.  >ot  compounded ;  not  mixed ;  simple, 

"And  uncompounded  ia  their  essence  pure." 

Miltun;  P.  L.,  i.  425. 

2.  Simple ;  not  intricate. 

"The  substance  of  the  faith  was  comprised  in  that 
iinc»»<}»in>nlt'<t  style." — Hammond:  Fundamentals. 

*un-c6m  pound'-ed-ly*,  adv.  [English  uncom- 
pounded; -ly.\  In  an  uncompounded  manner. 

"He  is  all  these  abstractedly,  vncompoundedly,  really, 
infinitely."— Bp.  Hall:  Remedy  of  Prophaneness,  bk.  i.,  §3. 


"  Can  clouds  encompasse  Thy  uncompass'd  greatness?" 
Davtes:  Muses  Sacrifice,  p.  13. 

*un-c6m-pas -si&n-ate  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [Prefix 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  compassionate.]  Not  compassion- 
ate,* deficient  in  pity  or  compassion. 

"  In  uncompassionate  anger  do  not  so." 

Milton:  Samson  Agoniste*,  818. 

*un-c6m-pas  -si&ned  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [Prefix  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  companioned. J  Not  compassionated ; 
unpitied;  unsympathized  with. 

*un-c6m-pat -I-bly\  adv.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
English  compatibly.}  Not  in  a  compatible  manner; 
incompatibly. 

un-c6m-pel  -la-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng. 
compellable.]  Not  compeflable;  that  cannot  be 
bound,  driven,  or  compelled ;  not  admitting  of  com- 
pulsion. 

"For  it  conquers  the  uncompellable  mind,  and  diain- 
terests  man  of  himself." — Feltham;  On  Luke  xiv.  20. 

un-c6m-jpelled  ,  a.  TPref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
compelled.]  Not  compelled ;  free  from  or  without 
compulsion ;  not  done  under  compulsion. 

"  Where  love  gives  law,  beauty  the  scepter  sways, 
And,  uncompelled,  the  happy  world  obeys." 

Waller:  Triple  Combat. 

un-c5m  -pSn-sat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
compensated.]  Not  compensated. 

"To  join  together  the  restraints  of  an  universal, in. 
terna),  and  external  taxation  is  an  unnatural  union  of 
perfect,  uncompensated  slavery."— Burke:  On  American 
Taxation. 

iin-c6m-pet  -I-tlve,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
competitive.]  Not  competitive;  not  competing 
with  others. 

"The  commercial  square  .  .  .  consisted  of  «n<*om- 
pttitive  shops,  such  as  were  needful,  of  the  native  wares." 
— Ruskin,  in  St.  James's  Gazette,  Feb.  9,  1886. 


mplaining.\    Not  complaining;  not  murmuring. 
"The  weak,  hapless,  uncomplaining  wretch." 

Thomson:  Spring,  392. 


uncompounded. 

"  Uncompounde dness  of  spirit." — Hammond:  Works,  vol. ' 
iv.,  ser.  5. 

*iin-c5m  prS-hend  ,  r.  t.     [Prefix  un-  (2),  and 
Eug.  comprehend.]    To  fail  in  comprehending. 
"Or  this  nice  wit,  or  that  distemperance, 
Neglect,  distaste,  uncomprehend,  disdain." 

Daniel:  Musophilus. 

un-c8m-pr5-hen  -sl-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  comprehensible.]  Not  comprehensible ;  incom- 
prehensible. 

"It  is  vntoucheable,  and  vneomprehensible  vnto  onr 
senses." — Jewell:  Defense  of  the  Apologie,  p.  239. 

*&n-com~pre-hen  -slve,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

1.  Not  comprehensive ;  not  including  much. 

2.  Unable  to  comprehend;  incomprehensive. 
"Some  narrow-spirited,  ttncomprehensive  zealots,  who 

know  not  the  world."— South:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  eer.  1. 

3.  That  cannot  be  contained  within  limits ;  incom- 
prehensible (q.  v.). 

"  Finds  bottom  in  the  uncomprehensire  deeps." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Crettsida,  iii.  3. 
un  corn-pressed  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
compressed.]     Not  compressed;  free  from  compres- 
sion. 

"  Judging  from  the  uncompressed  fragments." — Darwin : 
Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  iii. 

*un-c&m-pris,ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
comprised.]  Uncomprehended ;  or,  perhaps,  un- 
bounded. 

"Whose  tincomprised  wisdom  did  foresee, 
That  you  in  marriage  should  be  link'd  to  me." 

Drayton;  Owen  Tudor  to  Queen  Catherine. 

un-com'-pr&-ml§-lng,  a.  [Pref.wn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
compromising.]  Not  compromising;  not  given  to 
making  compromises,  but  rigid  in  carrying  out  one  s 
opinions  and  projects ;  not  ready  to  agree  to  terms ; 

inflexible. 


unconditional 

iin-con-9§rn',  s.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug.  con 
cern.]    Absence  of  concern,  anxiety,  or  solicitude ; 
carelessness ;  freedom  from  concern  or  anxiety. 
"A  listless  unconcern." 

Thomson:  Spring,  301. 

un-con  ?erned  ,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
concerned. ] 

1.  Not  concerned,  not  anxious  ;  free  from  concern 
or  anxiety. 

"Heedless  and  unconcerned  remained, 
When  Heaven  the  murderer's  arm  restrained." 

Si-<itt:  liiikeby,  iv.  27. 

2.  Having  or  taking  no  interest;  not  in  terns  ti-,1, 
not  affected. 

"As  unconcerned  as  when  he  plants  a  tree." 

•3.  Sober. 

"The  little  part  I  had  taken  in  their  gaiety  kept  me 
unconcerned."—  Richardson;  Clarissa,  viL  309. 

un-c6n-5ern  -ed-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  unconcerned; 
•  -ly.]  In  an  unconcerned  manner ;  without  concern 

or  anxiety, 

"Unconcernedly,  cheerfully,  resignedly,  as  knowing 
that  we  are  secure  of  hia  protection." — Atterbury:  Ser- 
mons, vol.  iv.,  ser.  10. 

fin-c&n-9ern -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unconcernrd  : 
-ness.  ]  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  unconcerned ; 
freedom  from  concern,  anxiety,  or  interest. 

"An  unconcernedness  for  any  particular  religion."  — 
Boyle;  Works,  ii.  253. 

*un-c6n-ge"rn  -Ing,  a.  [Pref .  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
concerning.]  Not  concerning,  not  interesting,  not 
affecting ;  of  no  concern  or  interest. 

"Lest  such  an  unconccminff  trifle  be  forgotten."— Bp, 
Taylor:  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  i.,  bk.  ii. 

*un-c&n-9ern  -ment,  ft.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
concernment.]  Absence  of  concern,  anxiety,  or  so- 
licitude; uuconcernedness. 

"And  his  unconcemment  another  time  was  as  sottish, 
when  he  past  on." — Olanvill:  Essay  2. 

*un  c6n-Clud  -ent,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng 
concludent.]    Not  conclusive,  not  decisive;  inc 
elusive. 

"All  our  arguments  touching  them  [eternity  and  infin 
ity]  are  inevideut  and  unooncludent." — Hale:  Origins 
Mankind,  p.  116. 

*un-con-clud  -I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l) ;  Englis 
conclude,  and  .-nil.  -able.]  Indeterminable. 

"To  comprehend  and  conclude  that  which  is  unconclu 
ible."~More:  Song  of  the  Soul.  (Notes.) 

*un-c6n-Clud -Ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (I),  and] 
concluding.]  Notdecisive  ;  indecisive,  incouclusiv 
"He  makes  his  understanding  only  the  warehouse  - 

*un-c6n-clud  -Ing-ness ,  s.  [ Eng.  unconcl uding ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inconclusive ; 
incouclusiveness. 


complaint  or  murmuring. 


(ed.  1855),  ii.  58.  *un-cOn-cluS  -Ive,   a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

*un-com-plain-lng-ness,  *.  [Eng.  uncomplain-       un-c6n-5eal -a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  conceive.]    Not  conclusive;  inconclusive. 
.-..,"„  ™i  P£r  : ™T&"  ,.-  '.;„«.., ,'F  K^;^^  ,,™ —     ^^^alable  ~\     Not  able  to  be  concealed.  "And  to  argue  negatively  a  fine,  is  very  unconclnst 

'____.  such  matters."—  Glanvill:  Essay  6. 

*un-con-coct  -ed,   a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
concocted*] 
1.  Lit. :  Not  concocted ;  not  digested. 


ing;  -ness.}    The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncom-    conce 
plaining. 

*un-c6m-plai§  -9-nt,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
complaisant.]  Not  complaisant;  not  civil;  not 
courteous. 

"It  is  hard  to  speak  of  these  false  fair  ones  without 


"With  slow  mutation  un  conceal  able." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 


saying  something  uncomplaisant."— Addison:   Spectator, 
No.  41. 
*un-c6m-plai$  -ant-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  uncomplais- 


un-c6n-9ealed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  con- 
cealed.] Not  concealed ;  openly  shown. 

"She  suffered  the  tears  to  stream  down  her  cheeks 
unconcealed." — Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

un-con-96iv -a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 


plete,  a.  1    Not  complete  ;  incomplete. 

"The  uncomplete   and  unfinished    parts  of  the  same 
action  and  fable."— Pope:  l-'iew  of  the  Epic  Poem,  g  4. 


ant;  -ly.]    In  an'uncomplaisant manner ;  uncivilly ;    conceivable.]    Not  conceivable  :  not  able  to  be  con- 
discourteously,  ceived,  imagined,  or  understood ;  inconceivable. 

"As  our  male  law  givers  have  somewhat   uncomplat*-        »  Unconceivable  is  the  concurrent  luster  and  glory  of 
antly  expressed  it." — Blackstone.-  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  14.     many!"— Bp.  Hall:  The  Woman's  Vail. 
*un-c6m-plete^,  ^.JPref.mMl),  and  Eug.com-       un-cfcnnjeiv  -a-ble-ness(s.  [ English  unconceiv- 
able; -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  incon- 
ceivable ;  inconceivableness. 

"  The  unconcef nobleness  and    utter    incomprehensible- 

un-com-plet -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
completed.}  Not  completed;  not  finished;  unfin- 
ished. 

"The  work  that  was  left  uncompleted.'1 

Longfellow:  Miles  Standish,  ix. 

*un-c6m-pll  -ant,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  andEnglish 
compliant.]  Not  compliant ;  not  yielding  or  pliant; 

inflexible.   (Gauden;  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  305.)  —  , 

un-c5m-plMnen  -ta-ry" ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  conceived.]   Not  couceived. 

Eng.  complimentary.]    Not  complimentary  ;  rude  ;  "Vast  as  ray  theme,  yet  uncom 

discourteous  ;  a«.  uncomplimentary  language.  •  Untoward  words,  scarce  loosened  ig^™™"^ 


ness  of  the  deity."— More;  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  bk.  i., 
ch,iv. 

[English  unconceiv- 


"  We  swallow  cherry-stones,  but  void  them  unconcoctcd,** 
— Browne.-   Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xli. 

2.  Fig.:  Crude,  indigested. 

"Very  uneven,  ttnconcocted,  roving,  often  repeated 
medley  stuff." — Wood;  Athence  Oxon.t  vol.  ii. 

*un-c6n-cur  -rent,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  En 
lish  concurrent.]    Not   concurrent;    not    agreeing. 
(Daniel:  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  49.) 

un-cftn-demned' (mn  as  m),  a.   [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  Eng.  condemned,] 

1.  Not    condemned,  as   a  criminal;    not   judged 
guilty. 

"This  would  have  killed  anharmlesse  and  an  u»c<ni- 
demned  persone." — Udall:  John  xviii. 

2.  Not  disapproved  of. 

"Did  leave  behind  unrepealed  and  uncondemned  th» 
doctrines   and   books  of  Parmenidea."— P.  Holland;  Plu~ 


*iin-cin-9eiv'-?t-bly\  adi 
ab(le) ;  -ly.]    Inconceivably. 

"  Of  unconceivably  small  bodies  or  atoms."— Locke:  Nat-    "^£"^'919' 

ural  Philosophy,  ch.  xii,  __     .  ,  „      ..  .K 

ta-cta-^J-d;.  _a-_[Pn,f.  un-  (,),  and  English    J-g-wn- ^^^  CP"'-  -  <>),  and  En.hsh 

"As  insipid  as  cork,  or  the  uncondited  moshroom." — 
Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  6. 

un  c6n-dl  -tion-ftl,  a.    [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and  En<r. 


'-Ing,  a.    [Pref.  «n-  (}},  and  Ens.       «n_c&n_ceiv    Iftg    adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.    conditional.]   Nrot  conaitional;  not  dependent  uuon 
complying, \    Not  complying ;  not  yielding,  conceu-        u"     J. "  V' "•    *      nceivine  or  limited  by  conditions ;  absolute,  uureserred. 


ing,  or  assenting. 

"The  uncomplying  Jews  were  not  satisfied  with  reject- 
ing Christianity."— Atterbury:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  S. 


"And  in  the  unconcei ving  vulgar  sort." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  i. 


The  obligation  of   an  immediate  and  unconditional 
payment." — Smith:   Wealth  of  Rations,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

^      firt     Sre      amidst     what,     ail,     father;     we,     wgt,     here,     cam?l,     her,     th«re;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,     pot, 
or.  '  wore,    wolf,     w3rk,     wh5,    s6n;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     as  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  *w. 


unconditionally 


un-cOn-dl'-tion  al-ly1,  adv.  [English  «m-<»m//- 
HvHttl ;  -ly.]  In  an  unconditional  manner; without 
conditions ;  absolutely,  unreservedly. 

"To  whom  those  promises  ore  iinctmii  if  tonally  con- 
signed."— Hammond:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  G. 

*iin-c6n-dl  -tion-ate,  adj.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  condttionate.]  Unconditional,  absolute. 

"He  mentis  an  infallibility,  antecedent,  absolute,  utt- 
conditionate.tt—Bp,  Taylor;  Dis.  from  J'openj,  pt.  ii. 
<Iutrod.) 

un-c6n  dl'-tioned,  a.  [Prof,  un~  (i),  and  Eng. 
ioned.] 

i'liilo*.;  A  term  employed  in  a  two-fold  ;4gnifica- 
t  on,  denoting-  (1)  tho  entire  absence  of  all  restric- 
tion ;  or  (2),  more  widely,  the  entire  absence  of  all 
relation.  (Calderwood :  Philos.  of  the  In  finite  t  p. 

1f  The  Unconditioned: 
Philosophy : 

(1)  According  to  Kant,  that  which  is  absolutely 
and   in    itself,  or   internally  possible,  and   is    ex- 
empted from  the  conditions  circumscribing  a  thing 
in  time  or  space. 

"Within  the  sphere  of  the  phenomenal  there  exists  no 
•unconditional  cause,  but  outside  of  the  whole  complex  of 
phenomena  there  exists,  as  their  transcendental  ground, 
the  Unconditioned." — Ueberwey:  Hist.  Philos.  (Eng.  ed.), 
ii.  177. 

(2)  According  to  Hamilton,  the  highest  expres- 
sion for  the  common  element  in  what  is  properly 
absolute  and  infinite  in  thought,  or  as  these  can  be 
understood. 

"The  Unconditioned  regarded  as  one,  or  thought  as 
one,  does  imply  an  impossibility  alike  of  thought  and 
being."—  J.  Veitoh:  Hamilton,  p.  231. 

un-c6n-duc-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
conducing.'}  Not  conducing ;  not  conducive. 

"So  unconducing  to  the  affairs  of  the  spirit." — Bp.  Tay- 
lor; Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

*un-c6n-diict  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
Conducted.]  Not  conducted;  not  under  guidance 
or  direction. 

"An  undisciplined  and  nnconducted  troop  of  atoms." 
Barrow:  Sermon*,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  6. 

iin-C&n-f  erred  ,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  con- 
ferred.] Not  brought  together  in  common;  not 
communed,  conversed,  or  discoursed.  (Followed  by 

with.) 

"He  hath  not  forborn  to  scandalise  him,  unconferr'd 
with,  unadmonish'd." — Milton:  Tetrackordon. 

iin-Cun-f  essed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  con- 
fessed.] 

1.  Not  confessed ;  concealed  or  denied.    (Applied 
to  sins  or  crimes.) 

2.  Not  confessed  as  a  Roman  Catholic  who  fails 
to  appear  before  a  confessor  to  acknowledge  his 
sins  and  seek  absolution.    (Applied  to  persons.) 

"A  sinful  man  and  unconfessed." 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.     (Introd.) 

ian-c6n-f  ess -Ing,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
Confessing.]  Not  confessing;  not  making  confession 
of  sins. 

"  Unconfes&ing  and  unmortify'd  sinners."  —  Milton: 
Animad.  upon  the  Kern.  Defence. 

*iin-c6n  -f  I-den9e,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
confidence,]  Want  of  confidence;  uncertainty,  hes- 
itation, doubt.  (Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  i.  124.) 

un-con-fin  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
confinable.] 

1.  Not  able  to  be  confined  or  restrained;  unre- 
strainable.  • 

*2.  Unbounded. 

"Thou  unconflnable  baseness,  it  is  as  much  as  I  can  do 
to  keep  the  terms  of  my  honor  precise." — Stiakesp.:  Merry 
Wives,  ii.  2. 

tin-C&n  fined  ,  a.  [Prof.wn-  (1),  and  Eng.  con- 
fined. ] 

1.  Not  confined;  free  from  restraint  or  control; 
free. 

'  The  Fancy,  roving  nnconftned, 
The  present  muse  of  every  pensive  mind." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  21. 

2.  Not   having  narrow  limits;  not  narrow;  wide 
and  comprehensive. 

*un-c6n-fm  -ed-ly\  adv.  [Eng.wncon/med;  -ly.] 
In  an  uncontined  manner;  without  confinement, 
restraint,  or  limitation. 

"One  so  pure,  so  unconfln'dly  spread." 

Dryden;  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  617. 

un-c6n-f  irmed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.con- 
Jtrmed.] 

1.  Not  confirmed  ;  not  firmly  established ;  notpos- 
sessed  of  its  full  measure  of  strength  or  stability. 

2.  Not  confirmed  or  approved  of  in  a  position  or 
office. 

"Hys  dysgraded  abbottes  and  unconfirmed  prelates." 
—Bale;  English  Votaries,  pt.  Ii. 

3.  Not  confirmed ;  not  strengthened  by  additional 
evidence. 
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*4.  Not  fortified  by  resolution ;  weak,  raw,  inex- 
perienced. 

"lu  the  unconfirmed  troops  much  four  did  breed." 
Danitl:  Ciril  H'ur.s,  iv. 

5.  Not  having  received  or  acquired  strength. 
"With  strength  unpractised  yet  and  unconfirmed." 

Ibnri':    I  It/nm.'H,  iv. 

6.  Not  having  received  tho  rite  of  confirmation. 
un-c&n-form  ,  adj.    [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 

conform.]    Not  comformable;    unlike,  dissimilar; 
not  analogous. 

"  Not  unconform  to  other  shining  globes." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.259. 

un-c&n-form-a-bll  -I-tyS  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
English  conformant lity.]  Tho  quality  or  state  of 
being  uncouformable. 

"Thnt  the  subterranean  forces  have  visited  different 
parts  of  the  globe  at  successive  periods  is  inferred  chiefly 
from  the  vnconforinability  of  strata  belonging  to  groups 
of  different  agon." — Lyell:  Prin.  of  Geology,  ch.  xiii. 

un  c&n-form  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
conformable.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.;  Not  conformable;  not  agreeable; 
not  consistent. 

"  Unto  those  general  rules,  they  know  we  do  not  defend 
thut  we  may  nold  anything  unconformable." — Hooker: 
Eccles.  Politie,  bk.  ii.,  §  7. 

2.  Geol.:  The  term  used  when  one  series  of  beds 
is  so  placed  over  another  that  the  superior  beds  re- 
pose more  or  less  on  the  edges  instead  of  on  tho 
planes  of  the  inferior  series.  Thus  on  the  borders  of 
Wales  and  Shropshire  the  ulaty  beds  of  the  Silurian 
system  are  curved  or  vertical,  while  those  of  tho 
overlying  carboniferous  shale  and   limestone  are 
horizontal.    To  produce  unconformity,  three  series 
of  events  have  generally  occurred.    First,  the  infer- 
ior beds,  originally  laid  down  horizontally,  must  at 
some  subsequent  time  have  been  tilted  up  by  a 
force,  probably  igneous,  from  beneath.    Secondly, 
in  most  cases,  the  upturned  ends  of  the  strata  must 
have  been  more  or  less  acted  on  by  denudation, 
which  has  rendered  them  a  nearly  horizontal  plane 
on  which  fresh  strata  can  easily  rest.     Thirdly, 
these  fresh  strata  have  been  actually  deposited. 
Approximately  to  measure   the   interval  of   time 
which  these  changes  have  occupied,  intermediate 
beds   must   bo   sought   for  in   other  districts  or 
regions,  or  failing  these,  note  must  be  taken  of  the 
amount  of  alteration  in  life  which  has  occurred 
during  the  unknown  interval.    This  may  bo  deter- 
mined by  comparing  the  fossils  in  tho  lower  with 
those  in  the  upper  beds.    Unconformability  is  of 
value  in  fixing  the  date  of  ancient  seismic  or  vol- 
canic action.    If  it  tilted  up  the  lower  and  had  no 
influence  on  the  upper  strata,  the  irresistible  infer- 
ence is  that  it  occurred  between  tho  deposition  of 
the  two. 

iin-c6n-form'-a-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  unconforma- 
b(le) ,'  -ly.[  In  an  unconformablo  manner ;  not  con- 
sistently or  agreeably. 

"In  such  cases  the  discordance  of  inclination  between 
the  superior  and  inferior  strata  is  expressed  by  the  term 
unconformity,  and  the  upper  rock  is  said  to  He  uncnn- 
fortnably  upon  the  lower."  —  Phillips-.  Geol.  (ed.  1885), 
i.  78. 

*un-c6n-form -1st,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
Conformist,]  A  nonconformist,  a  dissenter. 

"An  assault  of  I'nconfonnists  on  Church  discipline."  — 
Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  X.  ii.  1. 

un-c&n-fprm'-I-ty,  s.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eug. 
conformity.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Want  of  conformity;  incongru- 
ity, inconsistency. 


unconscionable 

iin-c6n-fut  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  con- 
futfd.}  Not  confuted  or  refuted. 

"  What  he  writes,  though  ntic<»!fnt?tl,  must  therefore  be 
mistrusted." — Milton:  Tetrachordoti. 

*un-c6n-gear,  v.  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
congeal. \  To  thaw,  to  melt. 

"  When  meres  begin  to  mi  congeal." 

Tennyson:  Two  Voices. 

un-c6n-geal-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
congealahlt'.]  Incapable  of  being  congealed,  frozen, 
or  rendered  hard  by  cold.  (Southey :  Nonde- 
scripts,  iii.) 

un-C&n-&ealed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  con- 
gealed.] Not  congealed;  not  frozen  or  concreted 
by  cold. 

"Unseen,  unwept,  but  uncongealed, 
And  cherished  most  where  last  revealed." 

Byron;  Parixina,  xi. 

un-c&n-£e'-nl-alf  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
congenial.]  Not  congenial. 

"And  small  the  intercourse  I  ween, 
Such  uncongenial  souls  between." 

Scott:  Kokeby,  ii.  4. 

*un-c6n  -ju-gal,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  con- 
jugal.] Not  suitable  to  matrimonial  faith ;  not  be- 
fitting a  husband  or  wife. 

"Falsehood  most  uneonjugal." 

Milton.-  Samson  Agonistes,  959. 

*un-con-junc'-tlve,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
conjunctive.]  Not  conjunctive ;  that  cannot  join  or 
unite. 

"Two  persons  «nconj««cf/?'eareunmarriabletogether." 
—Milton:  Doct.  &  Disc,  of  Divorce,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xv. 

un-c6n-nect:-ed,  a.  [Pref  un-(l),  and  Eng.  con- 
nected.] 

1.  Not  connected;  not  united;  separate,  distinct. 

2.  Not  coherent ;  not  joined  by  proper  transitions 
or  dependence  01   parts;  loose,  vague,  rambling, 
desultory. 

"The  fragments  broken  off  from  any  science,  dispersed 
in  short  unconnected  discourses." — Watts. 

3.  Not  connected  or  united  by  interest,  friendship, 
party,  or  the  like ;  not  having  a  common  interest. 

"Now  he  was  altogether  unconnected  with.  Spain." — 
Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  auciv. 

*un-C&n-nect  -ed-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  unconnected; 
-ly.]  In  an  unconnected  manner;  disconnectedly. 

"This  petition  therefore  comes  in  very  abruptly  and 
unconnectedly." — Knox:  Cons,  on  the  Lord's  Supper. 

*un-con'-nlng,  *un  -  con  -  nyng,  a.  &  s.    [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  conning.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Ignorant,  unknowing. 

"An  wnconm'ngr and  unprofitable  man."—  Chaucer:  Boe- 
cius,  bk.  i. 

B.  As  subst. :  Ignorance. 

*un-c&n-mv  -Ing,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
conniving.]    Not   conniving;    not  overlooking   or         i 
winking  at.    (Milton:  P.  .R.,  i.  368.) 

un-con  -quer-a-ble  (qu  as  k),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  conquerable.] 

1.  Notable  to  bo  conquered;  incapable  of  being 
conquered,   subdued,  or    vanquished ;   not    to   be 
overcome  in  contest ;  indomitable,  invincible. 

"All  the  boldest  spirits  of  the  unconquerable  colony." — 
Ittacaulatt :  Ilist.  Eny.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  subdued  and  brought  under 
control ;  insuperable. 

"The  Mackintoshes  were  kept  neutral  by  unconquerable 
aversion  to  Keppoch."— Macaulay;  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xiii. 


"To  be  upbraided  with  unconformity  unto  the  pattern  Un-COn  -quer-a-blj?  (OU  as  k),  a.  [Eng.  uncon- 
of  our  Lord  and  Savior's  estate."-  Hooker:  Eccles.  Poli-  querab(le) ; -ly.]  Invincibly,  indomitably,  msuper- 
tiet  bk.  vii.  ably. 


2.  Geol. :  Absence  of  conformity  between  strata 
tho  upper  of  which  rest  on  the  edges  of  the  lower 
beds.  (See  extract  under  UN  CONFORMABLY.) 

*un-c6n-f6und',  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
Confound.]  Not  to  mix,  mingle,  involve,  or  con- 
fuse ;  to  free  from  mixture. 

"  Where  they  could  remain  safe  and  ttnconfounrtrrl  with 
the  natives."  —  Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iv.,  §  G. 

*uu-c6n-f  u§ed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  andEug.  con- 
fused.] 

1.  Not  confused;  free  from  confusion  or  disorder. 
"Intellective  memory  is  more  distinct  and  unconfufted 

than  the  sensitive   memory." — Hale:    Orig.   of  Mankind, 
p.  66. 

2.  Not  embarrassed  ;  free  from  embarrassment. 
un-c6:u-fu.§'-ed-ly%  adv.    [Eng. uncon fused;  -ly.] 

Not  in  a  confused  manner;  in  a  manner  or  state 
free  from  confusion. 

"  He  knows  them,  distinctly  and  unconfttsedty,  from  one 
cnother."—  Locke:  Human  Understand.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

*un-c6n-f  ut  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  -un-(l),  and  Eng. 
confutable.]  Not  con fut able ;  not  admitting  or 
capable  of  being  confuted,  refuted,  or  overthrown. 


qu 
ably. 

"His  temper  acrimonious,  turbulent,  and  unconquer* 
ably  stubborn."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

un-con'-quered  (qu  as  k),  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  conquered.] 

1.  Not  conquered,  vanquished,  or  subdued;  un- 
subdued. 

"Their  hitherto  unconquered  castle."— Macaulay:  Hist 
Eny.,  ch.  xii. 

*2.  Unconquerable,  invincible,  insuperable. 

"That  imperious,  that  tinconquer'd  soul." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  i.  378. 

un-con  -sci6n-a-ble  (sc  as  sh),  adj.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  conacionable.] 

1.  Not  conscionable ;  not  reasonable;  exceeding 
the  limits  of  any  reasonable  claim  or  expectation; 
inordinate. 

"He  had  been,  he  said,  a  most  unconscionable  time 
dying."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*2.  Not  guided  or  influenced  by  conscience;  un- 
conscieutious. 

"Diuerse  unconscionable  dealers  hnue  one  measure  to 
sell  by,  &  another  to  buie  withall."  —  Holinshed:  Z>«sc. 
England,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iviii. 


Will,    btfy";     p6ut,    Jowl;     cat,     §611,     chorus,     9hin,    bencn;     go,     £em;     thin,     vhis;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhtin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


unconscionableness 

*3.  Enormous,  vast. 

"Stalking  with  less  unconscionable  strides, 
And  lower  looks."      Milton:  Samson  Ayonistes, 

iin-con  sci&n-a-ble-ness  (sc  as  sh),  s.  [Eng. 
unconscionable;  •ness.']  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unconscionable ;  unreasonablenc>s. 

"Whenneedmeets  with  unconscionableness,  all  condi- 
tions are  easily  swallowed."— Bp.  Hall:  Cont.  aiicah's 
Idolatry. 

un-con-sci&n-a-bly1  (sc  as  sh),  adverb.  [En*?. 
unconscionable) ;  -ly~]  In  an  unconscionable  man- 
ner or  degree  ;  unreasonably,  inordinately. 

"This  is  a  common  vice;  tho'  all  things  here 
Are  sold,  and  sold  unconscionably  dear." 

Drydeti:  Juvenal,  iii.  301. 

tin-con '-sciofts  (sc  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  conscious.] 

1.  Not  conscious ;  having  no  mental  perception. 
"  Unconscious  nature,  all  that  he  surveys, 

Rocks,   groves,   and  streams,   must  join  him   in  his 
praise."  Cotrper:  Hope,  741. 

2.  Not  conscious  to  one's  self ;  not  knowing ;  not 
perceiving. 

"  Unconscious  we  these  motions  never  heed." 

Black-more;  Creation. 

3.  Having  lost  consciousness  or  power  of  percep- 
tion. 

4.  Not  arising  or  resulting  from  or  produced  by 
consciousness;  as,  unconscious  cerebration. 

*5.  Not  acquainted ;  net  knowing;  ignorant. 
"  \  stately  mule,  as  yet  by  toils  unbroke, 
Of  six  years'  age,  unconscious  of  the  yoke." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiii.  756. 

6.  Taking  no  cognizance;  regardless,  heedless. 

"The  sire,  unconscious  of  his  age, 

Departed  promptly  as  a  page. ' 

Wordsworth.-  White  Doe,  iv. 

IT  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious  : 

Philos.:  A.  system  introduced  by  E.  y.  Hartmann 
(born  in  Berlin,  1840),  who  published  his  Die  Philos- 
ophic des  Unbewussten  in  1869.  He  assumes  that 
there  is  in  nature  an  unconscious  Will  and  Idea 
(  =  the  Substance  of  Spinoza,  the  Absolute  Ego  of 
Fichte,  the  Absolute  Subject-object  of  Schelling. 
the  Absolute  Idea  of  Plato  and  Hegel,  and  the  Will 
of  Schopenhauer)  as  a  pure  and  spiritual  activity, 
without  a  substratum  of  nerve  and  brain,  which  is 
the  basis  of  consciousness.  The  product  of  this 
Will  and  Idea  is  the  world. 

unconscious-cerebration,  s. 

Mental  Physiol. :  The  name  given  to  the  doctrine 
that  the  mind  may  undergo  modifications,  some- 
times of  very  considerable  importance,  without 
being  itself  conscious  of  the  process,  until  its 
results  present  themselves  to  the  consciousness  in 
the  new  ideas,  or  new  combination  of  ideas,  which 
the  process  has  evolved.  This  doctrine  has  been 
current  among  German  metaphysicians  from  the 
time  of  Leibnitz  to  the  present  day,  and  was  sys- 
tematically expounded  by  the  late  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  (Carpenter:  Mental  Physiol.,  ch.  xiii. ; 
see  also  Macmillan's  Mag.,  Nov.,  1870,  p.  25.) 

iin-con  -scioiis-lj  (ac  as  sh),  adv.  [English 
unconscious;  -ly.]  Not  consciously;  in  an  uncon- 
scious manner ;  without  perception  or  conscious- 
ness. 

un-c5n  scious-ness  (sc  as  sh),  s.  [English 
unconscious;  -ness.]  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being 
unconscious ;  absence  of  consciousness. 

* 'A  total  unconsciousness  of  doubt."—  Paley:  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

*un-c6n'-se-crate,  v.  f.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
consecrate.]  To  deprive  of  consecration ;  to  dose- 
crate. 

"To  unconsecrate  the  very  church  I  speak  in."—  South: 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.t  ser.  11. 

*un-con  -se-crate,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
consecrate.]  Not  consecrated ;  uncousecrated. 

"She  was  houseled  in  sight  of  the  people  with  an  host 
unconsecrate."—  Sir  T.  More:  Workes,  p.  134. 

un-con  -se-crat  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
consecrated.]  Not  consecrated;  not  sacred.  (Byron: 
Parisina,  v.  19.) 

*un-c6n-8ent  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
consented.]  Not  consented  to;  not  agreed  to.  (Fol- 
lowed by  to.) 

"So  long  as  they  are  natural  and  unconsented  to.1'— Bp- 
Taylor:  Of  Repentance,  ch.  vii.,  g  5. 

fin-eta,  sent  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
consenting.]  Not  consenting ;  not  agreeing ;  not 
giving  consent. 

"Nor  vnconsenting  hear  his  friend's  request." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xv.  321. 

*un-c8n-se-quen*-tial  (tiassh),  adj.  [Pref.wn- 
(1),  and  Eng.  consequential.]  Not  consequential; 
not  following  as  a  necessary  consequence. 

"Some  applications  may  be  thought  too  remote  and  un- 
consequential.'' — Johnson:  Life  oj  Waller. 
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*un-c6n-sld  -er-ate,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  En*?. 
considerate.]  Not  considering  with  due  care  or 
attention;  heedless,  careless. 

"Poor  unconsi derate  wights." 

Danitl;  Cfn'/-u.-i  tn  Cleopatra. 

*iin-c6n-sld  -er-ate-ness,  *.  [Pref.  wn-(l),  and 
Eng.  considerate  ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing uncousiderate ;  inconsideratem^s. 

"Upon  conceit  and  unconsiderateness."— Hales .-  Ser- 
mons; Matt.  xxvi.  75. 

*un-c6n-sld  ered,  adj.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
considered.]  Not  considered;  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration ;  not  regarded. 

"A  snapper-up  of  itnconsidered  trifles." 

Shakesp.,-   Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

*un-c6n-sld  -er-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
considering.]  Not  considering;  void  of  considera- 
tion; heedless. 

un-c6"n-soled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  con- 
soled.] Not  consoled,  disconsolate. 

"Therefore,  not  unconsoled,  I  wait." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

*un-con  -s6-nant,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
consonant.]  Not  consonant;  not  consistent;  not 
agreeing. 

"So  unconsonant  to  what  was  about  him." — Athenceum, 
Dec.  20,  1884. 

*un-c6n-spir  -Ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Ene. 
conspiring.]  Not  conspiring. 

*un-cfcn-Bpir  -Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unconspiring ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unconnected 
with  a  conspiracy ;  absence  of  plot  or  conspiracy. 

"The  sincerity  and  unconspiring  ness  of  the  writers."— 
Boyle.-  Works,  ii.  276. 

*un-c5n  -Stan-<JyS  8.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
constancy.]  Want  of  constancy;  fickleness,  incon- 
stancy. 

"His  friends  put  all  on  the  account,  not  of  hie  uncon- 
stancy,  but  prudence.1*—  Fuller:  Worthies;  Huntingdon- 
shire. 

*un-c6n'-stant,  *un-con-staunte,  adj.  [Pref. 
«n-(l),  and  Eng.  constant.]  Not  constant,  incon- 
stant, unstable,  tickle,  changeable. 

"She  lives  to  tell  thee  thou  art  more  unconstant, 
Than  all  ill  women  ever  were  together." 

Beaum.  ifc-  Flet.:  King  and  So  King,  iv. 

*un-c5n  -stant-ly%  adv.  [Eng.  unconstant;  -ly.] 
Inconsistently. 

"How  unconstantl  y  names  have  been  settled." — Hobbesi 
Human  Nature,  ch.  v. 

*un-con -stant  ness,  subst.  [Eng.  unconstant; 
-ness.]  Inconstancy. 

"  Unconstant  ness  of  mynde."— 2  Corinthians  i.  (1551.) 
(Note.) 

un-cSn-Stl-tn'-tlon-al,  adj.  [Pref.un-  (1),  and 
English  constitutional.]  Not  constitutional;  not 
agreeable  to  the  constitution  of  the  country;  not 
authorized  by  or  contrary  to  the  principles  of  tho 
constitution, 

"That  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  unconstitu- 
tional is  a  point  on  which  both  the  grunt  English  parties 
have  always  been  entirely  agreed." — Mtu-aulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  vii. 

un-cbn-Stl-ttt-tlon-aT-I-tjf,  subst.  [Eng.  uncon- 
stitutional ;  -ity.]  The  quality  of  being  unconsti- 
tutional. 

un-con-8tl-tu'-tion-al-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  uncon- 
stitutional; -ly.]  In  an  unconstitutional  manner. 

un-cftn-strained  ,  *un-con-streined,  a.  [Pref. 
u?i-(l),and  Eng.  constrained.] 

1.  Not  constrained;  free  from  constraint  or  com- 
pulsion ;  free  to  act. 

"The  notion  of  being  unconstrained  and  disengaged." 
—Steele;  Spectator,  No.  284. 

2.  Not  done  under  compulsion ;  done  freely  or 
voluntarily. 

"God  delights  not  to  make  a  drudge  of  virtue,  whose 
actions  must  be  all  elective  and  unconstrained."— Stilton- 
Doct.  <*•  Disc,  of  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xx. 

3.  Free  from  constraint   or   stiffness;  not   stiff, 
easy, 

"  An  unconstrained  carriage,  and  a  certain  openness  of 
behavior." — Attdison;  Spectator,  No.  110. 

un-c6n-Strain  -ed-iy,  adverb.  [English  uncon- 
strained;-ly.]  In  an  unconstrained  manner;  vol- 
untarily, freely. 

"  We  did  unconstrainedly  those  things."  —  Hooker; 
Eccles.  Politie,  bk.  iv.,  §7. 

*un-c6n-straint ,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and  Eng. 
constraint.]  Absence  of  constraint;  freedom  from 
constraint;  ease. 

"That  air  of  freedom  and  unconstraint."—  Felton:  On 
the  Classicks. 

un-con-sftlt  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
consulted.]  Not  consulted. 


uncontrollable 

*un-c6n-sult  -Ing,  a.  [Prof.  «»-  (1),  and  Eng. 
consulting.]  Taking  no  advice ;  rash,  imprudent. 

"It  was  the  fair  Zelmane,  Plexirtus's  daughter,  whom 
tt*6on9itUt*0  affection,  unfortunately  born  to  mewurds, 
had  made  borrow  so  much  of  her  natural  modesty,  as  ta 
leave  her  more  decent  rayments."— Sydney.-  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

*un-c6n-sume  -a-ble,  adj.  [Prefix  un.-  (l),  and 
English  consumeablf.]  That  cannot  be  consumed 
or  exhausted;  inexhaustible.  (Sandys:  Z'/vm-te. 
p.  127.) 

un-c6n-sumed  ,  a.  I  Prof,  un-  (I),  and  Eng.  con- 
sumed.] Not  consumed, 

"  And  I  have  earn'd  those  tortures  well, 
Which  unconsumed  are  still  consuming." 

Byron;  Herod's  Lament. 

*un-c6n-sum  -mate,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
consummate.]  Not  consummated;  not  fulfilled  or 
accomplished. 

"  From  Corythus  came  Acron  to  the  fight, 
Who    left  his   spouse    betroth'd    and    unconsummnte 
night."  Dryden.-   FVrpjTs  sEnei'l,  x.  1,014. 

*un-c6n-taln  -a-ble,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
containable.]  Irrepressible. 

"His  ttncontainable  person  would  soon  burst  him." — 
Atlfiws:  Wttrks,  i.  73. 

*un-c6n~tam -In-ate,  *iin  con-tarn  -In-at-ed, 
a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  ana  Eug.  contaminate.]  Not  con- 
taminated ;  unpolluted. 

"  The  pure  and  uncontaminate  blood, 

Holds  its  due  coarse."  Cotrper.-  Task,  vi.  789. 

*un-c6n-temned  (mnasm),  a.  [Pref.un-  UK 
and  Eng.  contemned.]  Not  contemned  or  despised. 

"Which  of  the  peers 
Have  uncontemn'd  gone  by  him?" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  nil.,  iii.  2. 

*un-c6n-tend  -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
contended.]  Not  coutendoa  for,  not  disputed,  not 
contested. 

"Permit  me,  chief,  permit,  without  delay, 
To  lead  this  uncontended  gift  away." 

Dryden:   Virgil's  jEneid,  v.  514. 

*un-c6n-tent -ed,  adj.    [Pref .  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
contented.]    Not  contented ;  discontented. 
"T*  overlook  th'  intricate  designs 
Of  uncontented  man." 

Daniel:  Philotas.    (Pref.) 

*un-c6n-tent -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uncontented; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncontented 
or  discontented;  discontentedness;  discontent. 

"Contentedness  is  opposed  to  ambition,  covetousness, 
injustice,  uncontentedness." — Hammond;  Works,  i.  478. 

*un-c6n-tent  -Ing-ness,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng- 
contenting,  and  suff.  -ness.]  Want  of  power  to  con- 
tent or  satisfy. 

"The  decreed  vncontentingness  of  all  other  goods." — 
Boyle:  Works,  i.  261. 

*un-con-test  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
contestaltle.]  Not  able  to  be  contested;  indisput- 
able; incontestable. 

"It  is  an  ttncnntestable  maxim,  that  the  value  of  a  sac- 
rifice can  never  rise  higher  than  the  value  of  the  sacri- 
ficers." — Waterland:  Works,  vii.  177. 

un-c6n-test  -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
contested.] 

1.  Not  contested ;  not  disputed. 

"  It  is  an  uncontented  maxim,  that  they  who  approve  an 
action,  would  certainly  do  it  if  they  could."—  Addi son; 
Spectator,  No.  451. 

2.  Evident,  plain,  manifest. 

"  'Tis  by  experience  uncontented  found." 

Blackmore.  Creation. 

*iin-c6n  -tl-nent,  *un-con-ty-nent,  a.  [Pref. 
un~  (1),  and  Eng. continent .]  Incontinent. 

*u.n-c5n-tra-dlct'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  m  ;  Eng. 
contradict,  and  suff .  -able.]  Not  possible  to  be  con- 
tradicted ;  not  admitting  of  contradiction. 

un-c6n-tra-dlpt  -ed,  a,  [Pref.wn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
contradicted.]  Not  contradicted;  not  denied;  not 
disputed. 

"He  that  will  not  give  faith  upon  current  testimonies. 
and  ttncontradicted  by  antiquity,  is  a  madman."— Bp. 
Taylor:  Episcopacy  Asserted,  g  13. 

*un-con  -trite,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  con- 
trite.]  Not  contrite;  not  penitent. 

"The  priest,  by  absolving  an  uncontrite  sinner,  cannot 
make  him  contrite."— Hammond.  Works,  i.  20. 

*un-c6n-trly  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 
contriving.]  Not  contriving;  deficient  in  contriv- 
ance. 

un-con-troll-a  ble,  *un  con-troul-a-ble,  adj. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  controllable.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  controlled  or  directed;  ungov- 
ernable; unmanageable. 

"His  uncontrollable  intent." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,754. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,    what,    fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit, 
or,     wore,    wplf,     w6rk,     wh6,    sin;     mute,    cub.     cttre,    unite,    cur,    rule,    fftll;     tr?,    Syrian. 


sire,     sir,     marine;     g5,     p5tf 
e,     OB  =  €;     ey  =  a.     qu  ~  kw. 


uncontrollableness 
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uncourted 


*2.  Indisputable,  irrefragable,  incontrovertible. 

"The  pension  was  granted  by  reason  of  the  king  of 
England's  unocmtroulaofo.titki  to  England."— faineant 

t  iin-c&n-tror  la-ble-ness,  *  un-con-troul-a- 
ble-ness,  sithst.  [Ens. uncontrollable;  suff,  -ness.] 
Inability  to  be  controlled. 

"Have  n  strong  plea  for  their  abode  find  uncontroUable- 
,«**."— Bp.  Hall;  The  liluody  Issue  Healed. 

fin  c6n-troir-a-blyVun-con-troul-a-bly,*un- 
COn-trol-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  uncontrollable.) ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  manner  that  cannot  be  controlled,  gov- 
erned, ruled,  or  managed ;  beyond  control. 

"It  is  the  will  of  him  who  is  uncontrollably  powerful." 
— Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  eer.  4. 

*2.  Indisputably,  iucontrovcrtibly. 
"Abundantly  and  uncontrolably  convincing  the  reality 
of  our  Savior's  death."— Dp.  Hall:  Cont.:  Christ  Crucified. 

un-cbn-trolled',  *un-con  trouled,  a.  [Prefix 
un-  (1),  and  Eug.  controlled.] 

1.  Not  controlled,  ruled,  or  governed;  without 
restraint. 

"  Troy  soon  must  lie  p'erthrown, 
If  uncontrull'd  Achilles  fights  alone." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xx.  88. 

*2.  Not  yielding  to  restraint  or  control;  uncon- 
trollable. 

"  Do  not  I  know  the  wiiconfroH/'rf  thoug'its 
That  youth  brings  with  him?  " 

Beaum.  <£  Flet.;  Maid's  Tragedy,  iii. 
3.  Free,  voluntary. 

"A  sudden  and  uncontrolled  choice  for  meeting  an  un 
forseen  danger."— Lewis:  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (ed.  1856),  ii.  45. 

*4.  Indisputable,  undoubted,  not  refuted  or  dis- 
proved. 

11 1  eing  the  just  and  uncontrolled  descent 
Of  dame  Venetia  Digby,  styled  the  fair." 

Ben  Jonson:  Eupheme,  §  2. 

un-Gin-troll-ed-ly",  *un-con-troul-ed-ly,  adj> 
[Eng.  uncontrolled ,'  -ly.]  In  an  uncontrolled  man- 
ner; without  control  or  restraint;  freely;  volun- 
tarily; uncontrollably, 

"  No  reluctance  of  humanity  is  able  to  make  head  against 
it;  but  it  commands  uncvntrouledly." — Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

*fin-c8n-tro-ve"r'-s5r-y* ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
conf rover s(y) ,  and  suff.  -cry.]  Free  from  contro- 
versy. 

"  It  yieldetb  no  cause  of  offense  to  a  very  pope's  ear,  as 
only  aiming  at  an  uncontroversory  piety.  —Bp.  Hall: 
Defense  of  Humble  Remonstrance,  §  2. 

*iin-con-tr6-vert  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  contr avertable.']  Incontrovertible. 

*iin-cSn-tr6-vert  -a-bly",  adv.  [English  uncon- 
trovertab(le) ;  'ly.]  Incontrovertibly,  indisputably. 

"It  is  vncontrovertably  certain  that  the  commons  never 
intended  to  leave  electors  the  liberty  of  returning  them 
an  expelled  member." — Johnson.-  False  Alarm. 

un-con'-trft-vert-ed,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
controverted.]  Not  controverted  or  disputed;  un- 
disputed ;  indisputable. 

"Nothing  hath  been  more  un  controverted  either  in 
ancient  or  modern  times,"— Warburton:  On  Hume's  Natu- 
ral Religion. 

tfin-con'-tr&-ve"rt-ed-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  uncontro- 
vr.rti-tt ;  -ly.\  Incontrovertibly  ;  indisputably  ;  be- 
yond all  controversy. 

"Most  of  the  books  were  uncontrovertedly  written  by 
the  apostles  themselves."—  Clarke:  Evidences  of  Religion, 
prop.  14. 

*fin-c&n-ven  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  tin-  (1),  and  Eng. 
convenable.]  Unfitting,  unsuitable. 

"There  was  nothing  more  unconvenable  for  a  perfecte 
good  capitaine  than  over  moche  hastinge." — Udall: 
Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  286. 

*iin-c&n-ve  -nl-ent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
convenient.]  Inconvenient. 

"Require  nothyng  hurtefull  or  unconvenient  forhym 
selfe."  —  Fisher:  Godlie  Treatise,  On  Prayer. 

*fin-c&n-ve  -nl-ent-ly",  adv.  [Pref. .un-  (1),  and 
Kng.  conveniently.]  Inconveniently,  improperly. 

"Howe  unconveniently  the  cry  me  .  .  .  was  laied 
against  him."—  Vdall  John  xix. 

fin-con-ven  -tion-al,  a  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
conventional.']  Not  conventional. 

"Their  arrangement  .  .  .  ought  to  be  graceful  and 
unstudied,  and  yet  not  too  unconventional."  —  London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

fin-c&n  ven-tion-al  -M? ,  s.  [Eng.  unconven- 
tional; -ity.]  Freedom  from  established  rules  or 
precedents;  originality. 

"  There  is  a  touch  of  welcome  itnconvent  tonality  about 
the  plot."— St.  James's  Gazette,  Jan.  24,  1888. 

*un-c6n-vers '-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
conversable.]  Not  free  in  conversation,  not  sociable 

"The  same  unconversable  temper." — Scott:  Christian 
Life,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii. 


"fin-con '-vSrs-ant,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
conrt'rsant.]  Not  conversant;  not  familiarly 
acquainted.  (Generally  followed  by  with.) 

"  Persons  who  are  happily  unconversant in  disquisitions 
of  this  kind."—Madox:  JSjcchtnjtier.  (Pref.) 

*un  c6n-vers  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
conversing.]  Not  ablo  to  DO 


attraction  or  proclivity  to. 


turned  to ;  having  no 


"The  vnconversing  inability  of  mind,  so  defective  to 
the  purest  and  most  sacred  end  of  matrimony."— Milton: 
Doctrine  and  Disc,  of  Divorce,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

*fin-c6n-ver  -sion,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  En*. 
conversion.]  The  state  of  being  unconverted;  im- 
penitence. 

un-c6n-vert  -ed,  a.  [Pref.un-  (1),  and  Eng.  con- 
verted.] 

1.  Not  converted ;  not  changed  into  another  sub- 
stance or  body. 

2.  Not  changed  in  opinion ;  specif.,  not  turned  or 
converted  from  one  faith  to  another. 

"  The  natural  man  St.  Paul  speaks  of  is  one  unconverted 
to  Christianity."—  Taylor.-  Of  Repentance,  ch.  viii. 

un-C&n-Vert -I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  «n-(l),  and  Eng. 
convertible.]  Not  convertible ;  that  cannot  be  con- 
verted or  changed  iu  form. 

"  What  is  he  gone,  and  in  contempt  of  science?  Ill  stars 
and  «  nconvertible  ignorance  attend  him ! "  —  Congreve.- 
Love  for  Love,  iv. 

un-Cun-ylnged  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  con- 
vinced.] Not  convinced ;  not  persuaded. 

"If  they  remain  still  unconvinced  with  regard  to  a  few 
particular  difficulties. "—Gilpin.-  Hint*  fur  Sermon*,  vol  i., 
§31. 

un-c6n-vInc'-lEg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
convincing.]  Not  convincing;  not  sufficient  to  con- 
vince. 

"To  heap  such  unconvincing  citations  as  these." — 
Milton.-  Removal  of  Hirelings. 

*un-c6-quett  -Ish  (qu  as  k),  a.  [Pref.  un- (1), 
and  Eng.  coquettish.']  Not  coquettish;  free  from 
coquetry. 

"So  pure  and  uncoquettish  were  her  feelings."— Jane 
Austen:  Northanger  Abbey,  ch.  vii. 

fin-cord',  v.  t.  [Pref.wn-  (2),  and  Eng.cord.]  To 
take  the  cord  away  from ;  to  loose  from  cords ;  to 
unbind  ;  as,  to  uncord  a  trunk. 

*un-COr  -dl-al,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  English 
cordial.]  Not  cordial,  not  hearty. 

"A  little  proud-looking  woman  of  uncordial  address." 
— Jane  Austen:  Sense  and  Sensibility,  ch.  xxxiv. 

fin-cork',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  cork.] 
To  take  the  cork  out  of ;  to  extract  a  cork  from ;  as, 
to  uncork  a  bottle. 

*fin-cor  -pu-lent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
corpulent .]  Not  corpulent. 

*iin-cor-rect ,  adj.  [Pref.wn-  (1),  and  English 
correct,  a.]  Not  correct;  incorrect. 

"That  yon  have  since  that  time  received  with  applause 
as  bad  and  as  unoorrect  plays  from  other  men."— Dryden: 
Pref.  to  Wild  Gallant. 

un-cor-rect  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  English 
corrected.] 

1.  Not    corrected ;    not    rovised ;    not    rendered 
exact. 

"The  faulty  passages  which  may  be  met  with  in  it, 
will  perhaps  be  charged  upon  those  that  suffered  them 
to  p&ss  uncorrected."— Boylf:  Works,  i.  244. 

2.  Not  reformed;  not  amended;  as,  life  or  man- 
ners uncorrected. 

3.  Not  chastised. 

*4.  (Of  a  field):  Unshorn  ;  unmown. 

"  Wanting  the  scythe,  all  uncorrected  rank." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.t  v.  2. 

*un-c6r~res-pond  -en-9y",  K.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  correspondency.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  uncorrespondent ;  want  or  absence  of  corres- 
pondence. 

*un-cor-res-pond -ent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
English  correspondent.]  Not  correspondent;  not 
agreeing ;  not  suitable,  adapted,  or  agreeable. 

"  Uncorrespondent  with  that  virtue." — Gaudeii:  Tears  of 
the  Church,  p.  863. 

*un-c5r'-rl&-l-ble.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
corrigible.]  Incapable  of  being  corrected ;  incor- 
rigible. 

"He  will  seeke  to  amende  himselfe,  if  he  be  not  all 
together  uncorriyiole."—Outred;  Tr.  of  Cope  on  Proverbs 
(1580). 

un-cCT-rob  -6-rat-ed,  adj.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  corroborated.]  Not  corroborated. 

fin-c5r-rfipt',  *un-cor-rupte,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  corrupt.]  Not  corrupt;  not  perverted; 
incorrupt. 

"The  pretensions  which  pure  and  uncorrupt  Chris- 
tianity has  to  be  received  as  a  Divine  revelation,." — 
Clarke:  Evidences  of  Religion.  (Introd.) 


un-c5r-rupt  -ed,  «.  [Pref.  un-  {!),  and  English 
corrupted.]  Not  corrupted;  nut  vitiated;  not  de- 
praved. 

"To  follow  her  true  and  uncorrupted  directions." — 
Clarke.  Evidences  of  Religion,  prop.  5. 

fin-c8r-rupt -ed-ness,  s.  [Ens.  uncorrupted; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncorrupt  or 
uncorrupted. 

"The  grace  of  infallibility  and  tincorrupfedncss."— 
Milton:  Areopagitica. 

*un-c6r-rup-tl-bll -I-ty",  *un-cor-rup  ti-bil- 
i-tie,  s.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  corruptibility.] 
Incapability  of  being  corrupted ;  incorruption. 

"In  uncorrupt ib Hit ie  of  quyete  or  pesible  and  mylde 
spirit."—  Wyoliffv:  1  Peter  iii.  4. 

*un-C<5r-rup  -tl-ble,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
corruptible,]  Mot  corruptible  ;  not  liable  to  corrup- 
tion; incorruptible. 

"And  changed  the  glory  of  the  uncorruptible  God  into 
an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man."— Romanes  i.  23. 
(1640.) 

*un-cSr-rfip'-tion,  *un-cor-rup-ci-oun,  subst. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English  corruption.'}  Incorrup- 
tion. 

"Glorie  and  honour  and  uneorrupcioun  to  hem  that 
seken  euerlastynge  lyf."  —  Wycliffe:  Ramans  ii. 

*un-c8r-riip -live,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
corruptive.]  Incorruptible. 

"Those  other  climes  of  nnoorruptive  joy." 

Glover:  Leonidas,  vii,  413. 

*iin-c5r-rupt  -lyS    *un-cor-rupt-lye,    adverb. 

[Eng,  uncorrupt;  -ly.]    In  an  xmcorrupt  manner; 
truly,  genuinely. 

"I  shall  declare  tincorruptlye  the  sayings."—  Brende.- 
Quintius  Curtius,  fol.  198. 

un-c8r-rupt  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  uncorrupt;  -nest.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncorrupt;  freedom 
from  corruption. 

"In  doctrine  showing  uncorrupt  ness,  gravity,  sincer- 
ity."— Titus  ii.  7.  (1640.) 

,*fin-cost'-lf ,  a.  [Prefix  w»-(l),  and  Eng.  cosily.}, 
Not  costly ;  cheap. 

"A  man's  spirit  is  naturally  careless  of  baser  and  tin- 
cost  ty  materials." — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  15. 

*un-coun'-sel-lg,-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  counseUable.]  Not  able  to  bo  counseled  or 
advised;  inadvisable,  imprudent. 

"It  would  have  been  unaounsellable  to  have  marched, 
and  have  left  uuchau  enemy  ut  their  backs." — Clarendon: 
Civil  Wars. 

*iin-c6un -selled,  *un-coun-sailed,  a.  [Pref. 
wn-  (1),  and  Eng.  counselled.]  Not  counselled;  not 
having  counsel  or  advice ;  unadvised. 

"Nothing  to  subdne  it  was  left  uncounselled." — Burke; 
Letter  to  a  Noble  I,urd  (1796). 

*un-c6unt  -$-ble,  adj.  [Pref.wn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
countable.]  Not  to  bo  counted ;  innumerable. 

"Those  uncountable  glorious  bodies  set  in  the  firma- 
ment."— Raleiuh:  Hist.  World,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

un-c6"unt -ed,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
counted.]    Not  counted  or  numbered ;  innumerable. 
*'  Surviving  comrade  of  uncounted  hours." 

Wordsworth;  Michael. 

*un-coun  -ten-ij,n9ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  countenanced.]  Not  countenanced  ;  not  mor- 
ally supported  by  the  countenance  of  others. 

"Urged  unremittingly  the  stubborn  work 
ITnseconded,  uncountenanced." 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

*  un  c6un  -ter-felt,  *un-coun-tre-feict,  adj. 
I  Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  counterfeit.']  Not  counter- 
feit, not  spurious;  genuine. 

"  Vncounterfeit  mistrust  to  bar." 

Wyatt:  The  Faithful  Lover,  <frc.. 

un-COup  -le  (le  as  el),  v.  t.  &  i,  [Pref.  un-  (2)^ 
and  Eng.  couple^  v.] 

A.  Trans. ;  To  set  free  what  before  were  coupled, 
as  two  dogs  previously  held  together  by  a  couple, 
cord,  or  chain  ;  to  set  loose,  to  disjoin. 

"  Neither  life  nor  death  can  uncouple  vs." —Vdall:  John 
xiv. 

fB.  Intrans. :  To  loose  hounds  from  their  couples. 

"  Uncouple  in  the  western  viilley." 

Shakesp.;  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iv.  I. 

un-COup  -led  (le  as  el),  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  coupled.]    Set  free   from  being  coupled;  not 
coupled,  not  united ;  hence,  not  wedded  ;  single. 
"  Uncoupled  hounds  began  the  chase." 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  236. 

*un-cpurt  -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
courted.] 

1.  Not  courted,  not  sought  after ;  not  having  court 
paid.    (Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  ii.) 

2.  Not  courted,  not  wooed;  not  sought  in  mar- 
riage. 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     $ellf     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     Won,     -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -We.     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del! 


uncourteous 

Tin-court  -e-oiis,  un-court  -e-ous,  *un-cur- 
teis,  a.  [Pref.  un~  (Ij,  and  Ens.  courteous.]  Not 
courteous,  not  polite;  uncivil,  unpoiite. 

"  The  Commons  thought  this  proceeding  unjustifiable 
in  substance  and  uncourteous  in  form." — Jtlaeaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

tin-court  e  ous -ly",  un-court  -e-ous-ly",  *un- 
cour-te-ous-lie,  *  un-curt-eis-ly,  *  un-court- 
€8  ly,  adi\  [English  uncourteous;  -ly.]  In  an 
tincourteous  manner ;  not  courteously ;  discourte- 
ously, uncivilly 

"He  now  without  oil  shame  most  rncourteouslie  de- 
manded to  be  to  Mm  restored."—  Holinshed:  Hist.  Scot- 
iand:  Ferquard. 

un-court -ier-llke  (i  as  y),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
snd  Eug.  courtierlike.]  Unlike  a  courtier;  hence, 
not  flattering,  bland,  suave,  or  the  like. 

"  I  acted  but  an  uncourtierlike  part."— Had.  D'Arblay: 
Diary,  iii.  103. 

un-court'-ll-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uncourtly;  -ness.'} 
Absence  of  courtliness ;  want  of  polish  in  the  man- 
ners. 

"Notwithstanding  the  uncourtliness  of  their  phrases, 
the  sense  was  very  honest."—  Addison:  Whig-Examiner, 
Ho.  5. 

un-cburt -ly",  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
courtly.'} 

1.  Untrained  in  or  unused  to  the  manners  of  a 
court ;  hence,  not  suave,  bland,  nattering,  or  the 
like ;  blunt,  impolite,  unpolished. 

"The  uncoitrtly  courage  which  distinguished  him." — 
Jttacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Uncivil,  rude,  coarse,  plain. 

*iin  COUS,  a.  [Lat.  uncus—a,  hook.]  Hook-like; 
hooked. 

fin-couth',  *un-kouth,  *un-ketn,  *un-cooth,  a. 
[A.  S.  «nc(iti)i=:strange,  unknown,  from  un-=not, 
and  cudh,  pa.  par.  of  cunnan—to  know.] 

*1.  Unknown. 

"  Uncouthe,  unkist,  said  the  old  famous  poet  Chaucer  ; 
which  proverb  very  well  tuketh  place  in  this  oar  new 
poet,  who  for  that  he  is  uncouth,  (as  said  Chaucer)  is 
unkist ;  and  unknown  to  most  men,  is  regarded  bnt  of 
lew." — E.  K.,  Epistle  Dedicatory  prefixed  toSpenser's  Shep- 
herd's Calendar. 

*2.  Strange,  not  familiar ;  hence,  suspicious, 
Alarming,  startling. 

"  Nor  can  I  like 
This  uncouth  dream."  Milton;  P.  L.  v.  98. 

3.  Awkward,  clumsy,  odd,  strange. 

"Marks  such  as,  to  men  bred  in  the  courts  of  France 
and  England,  had  an  tim-nntli  and  ominous  appearance." 
— Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

iin-cduth -ly\  *un-cooth-ly,  adv.  [English 
•uncouth;  -ly.]  In  an  uncouth  manner ;  oddly, 
strangely,  awkwardly,  clumsily. 

"Dancing  uncouthly  to  the  quivering  flame." 

Cowper;  Task,  iv.  276. 

un-couth'-ness,  s.  [Eug.  uncouth;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  uncouth  ;  oddness,  strange- 
ness. 

"Often  he  approaches  as  near  to  n  good  effect  as  the 
uncouthness  of  his  method  allows."— London  Daila  Tele- 
graph. 

*un-c6v  -en-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
COWnable,]  Inconvenient,  unsuitable. 

"Eschewethou  uncoiienable  fablis,  and  elde  wymmens 
fablis."  —  Wycliffe.  1  Timothy  iv. 

iin-cov -en-ant-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
covenanted.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Not  covenanted;  not  promised  by  covenant; 
not  resting  on  a  covenant  or  promise. 

"I  will  cast  me  on  his  free  uncovenanted  mercy." — 
Horsley.  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  eer.  38. 

2.  Not  bound  by  a  covenant,  contract,  or  agree- 
ment; not  having  joined  in  a  covenant. 

"Each  person  has  at  once  divested  himself  of  the  first 
fundamental  right  of  uncovenanted  man."— Burke: 
^French  Revolution. 

II.  Hist. :  Not  subscribing  to  the  Scottish  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant. 

"A  few  fanatical  non-jurors  may  have  grudged  their 
Allegiance  to  an  uncovenanted  king." — T.  E.  Mag:  Const  it. 
Hist.  England,  ch.  i. 

Uncovenanted  Civil  Service,  «.  A  branch  of 
the  British  Indian  Civil  Service,  whose  members 
<Europeans  or  natives)  are  subject  to  no  entrance 
examination,  nor  entitled  to  promotion  or  retiring 
pension,  and  also  may  resign  tueir  office  at  pleasure. 

uncovenanted-mercy, s. 

Theol.:  An  expression  used  of  something  not 
promised  by  God  in  any  covenant,  and  specially  in 
the  covenant  of  grace  or  of  redemption.  [COVE- 
NANT, If  (a).]  For  instance,  to  give  Eternal  Life 
to  those  who  believe  in  Christ  promised  by  God 
•{John  iii.  14,  15}  is  now  regarded  as  part  of  a 
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covenant  on  tho  part  of  God,  with  those  who 
believe  in  Christ,  to  extend  salvation  to  those  who 
have  not  had  opportunity  of  hearing  of  Christ,  is 
held  to  be  an  uncovenanted  mercy.  It  has  been 
held  by  such  churches  as  claim  to  bo  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Succession  that  the  administration  of  the 
Covenant  of  Grace  is  entrusted  solely  to  th 
cossors  of  tho  Apostles,  and  that  persons  who  do 
not  receive  the  ordinances  of  religion  from  them,  if 
saved  at  all,  are  saved  by  the  uncocenanted  mercies 
of  God.  (Generally  in  the  plural.) 

*~  Ust'd  also  familiarly,  in  the  sense  of,  more  than 
one  expects  or  deserves. 

"  Let  us  leave  him  [the  Duke  of  Argyle]  to  the  uncov- 
enanted mercies  of  Prof.  Huxley." — London  Ixiity  Sews. 

iin-c&v  -er,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
core/-.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  take  a  cover  off,  as  the  cover  of  a  basket ; 
to  remove  a  cover  or  covering  from ;  to  divest  of  a 
covering,  as  of  a  veil,  cloth,  roof,  or  the  like. 

"[He]  vncouered  his  face,  &  holding  vp  his  handes  to 
heaven  said:  O  you  gods  that  I  doe  worship.  I  requyre 
you  chiefly  to  estaolishe  this  kingdome  vnto  my  selfe." — 
JSrende;  Quint  us  Curtius,  fol.  82. 

2.  To  strip  bare. 

body  to  the  waist."—  CooJt.-  First  Voyaye,  ch.  xlx. 

3.  To  take  off  the  hat  from,  as  a  token  of  respect. 
"  None  of  the  Eastern  people  use  the  compliment  of 

uncovering  their  heads  when  they  meet,  as  we  do." — Dain- 
pier:  Voyages  (an.  1688). 

4.  To  disclose ;  to  make  patent  to  view. 

"  In  vain  thou  8triv"st  to  cover  shame  with  shame, 
Or  by  evasions  thy  crime  ttncover'st  more." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  842. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  take  a  cover  or  covering  off  anything. 

*'  Uncover,  dogs,  and  lap."—  Shakesp.:  Timon,  iii.  6. 

2.  Specif. :  To  take  off  the  hat  in  token  of  respect. 

un-c6v  -gred,  a.  £Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  cor- 
ered.} 

1.  Divested  of  covering  or  clothing;  having  the 
cover  or  covering  removed. 

"Thoawert  better  in  thy  grave,  than  to  answer,  with 
thy  uncovered  body,  this  extremity  of  the  skies."— 
Shakesp.;  Lear,  iii.  4. 

2.  Specif. :  Having    the    covering  of    the   head 
removed  in  token  of  respect. 

"Rather  let  my  head  dance  on  a  bloody  pole 
Than  stand  uncovered  to  the  vulgar  groom.' 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI-,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 

3.  Unprovided  with  a  cover  or  covering ;  open, 
bare,  naked,  unprotected. 

"  Bycause  they  saw  the  penthouses  of  our  turrettes 
burned  downe,  and  that  oure  men  could  not  with  ease  go 
vncouered  to  saue  them." — Ooldinge:  Ccesar,  fol.  192. 

*un-c6v  -et-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
coveted.}  Not  coveted ;  not  longed  after. 

"  Uncoveted  wealth  came  pouring  in  upon  me."— H. 
Brooke:  Fool  of  Quality,  i.  35b. 

*un-cdwT,  r.f.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  cowl.'} 
To  divest  of  a  cowl ;  to  remove  a  cowl  from. 

"I  pray  you  think  us  friends— uncotcl  your  face." 

Coleridge. 

*un  ctfwled',  a.    [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng.  cowled.] 
Diverted  of  a  cowl ;  not  wearing  a  cowl  or  hood, 
"Beyond  yon  isle,  by  palmers,  pilgrims  trod, 
Men  bearded,  bald,  cowl'd,  uncoicl'd,  shod,  unshod." 
Pope:  Dune  i  ad,  iii.  114. 

*un-craf-ty*,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  crafty.] 
Not  crafty,  cunning,  or  designing;  simple. 

"A  simple  and  uncrafty  man  cannot  be  wise  unto  salva- 
tion."— Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience.  (Pref.) 

*un-cran  -nled,  *un-cran  -led,  adj.  [Pref.  un- 
(1) ;  Eng.  cranny,  and  suff.  -ed.]  Having  no  cranny, 
fissure,  chink,  or  opening.  (Lit.  <£fig-) 

"  To  whose  close  uncranied  breast 
We  our  secret  thoughts  may  send." 

Drayton:  Shepherd's  Sirena. 

*un-cre"-at  -a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
creatable.]  Not  able  to  be  created;  impossible  to 
be  created. 

*un  -cre-ate,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  create.] 
Not  created ;  uncreated. 

"The  Father  uncreate,  the  Son  uncreate,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  uncreate." — Athanasian  Creed. 

*un-cre-ate',  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
create.]  To  blot  out  of  existence;  to  annihilate. 

"Who  can  uncreate  thee  thou  shalt  know." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  895. 

un-cre-at  -Sd,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
created.] 

*1.  Annihilated;  blotted  out  of  existence.  (In  this 
sense  from  pref.  un-  (2).) 


uncrown 

2.  Not  yet  created ;  not  existing. 

"  Misery,  tnicrt-fttffl  till  the  crime 

Of  thy  rebellion."        Milton.-  P.  L.,  vi.  268. 

3.  Not  deriving  its.  origin  from  creation;  eternally 
existing. 

"  Who,  light  himself,  in  tmwtitfd  light 
Invested  deep,  dwells  awfully  retir'd." 

(.•>'*((  /  Xttmmer,  176. 

*iin-cre-at  -ed-ness.  s.  [Eng.  uncreated; -ness.] 
The  quality  or  statu  of  being  uncreated. 

"  By  making  a  distinction  between  derived  uncreated- 
ness,  and  underivett  itiu-reatedness." — It'atrrlunil;  H'orks, 
ii.  326. 

*un-cred  -I-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
credible.]  Not  credible;  unable  to  be  believed; 

"It  were  UHcredible  unto  euery  man- that  Dauid  shulde 
haue  the  victory."— Fisher.-  »-rv<i  /'su/ums,  ps.  vi. 

*un  cred  -it,  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
credit.]  To  discredit. 

"Affirmations  are  npter  to  win  belief  than-negations  to 
uncredit  them.."— Felt  ham.-  Resolves,  p.  38. 

*un-cred  -It-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
creditable.]  Not  creditable;  not  reputable  or  hon- 
orable; discreditable. 

"  Uncreditable  or  unfashionable,  branded  or  disused, 
sins." — Hammond:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  7. 

*un-cred  -it-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uncreditable ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  discreditable 
or  without  reputation. 

"To  all  other  dissuasives,  we  may  add  this  of  the  un- 
creditableness." — Decay  of  Piety. 

un-cred  -H-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  English 
credited.]  Not  credited ;  not  believed. 

"  It  sayeth  go  uncredited." 

Warner:  Albions  England. 

fin-cried  ,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng.  cried.] 
Not  called ;  not  clamored.    (Often  followed  by  for,) 
"  I  rather  choose  to  thirst,  and  will  thirst  ever, 
Than  leave  that  cream  of  nations  uncriedfor." 

Ben  Jonson:  The  New  Inn,  i.  2. 

un-crlp  -pled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  crippled.] 

1.  Not  crippled  or  lame ;  not  destitute  or  deprived 
of  the  use  of  the  limbs. 

"  I  have  eyes  and  ears, 
Two  feet  uncrippled." 

Coteper:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xx. 

2.  Not  having  the  power  of  motion,  action,  use- 
fulness, &c.,  impaired;  as,  The  ship  came  out  of 
action  uncrippled. 

*iin-crls  -ten-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  uncristen;  -ly.]  In 
an  unchristian  manner  or  spirit. 

"Construe  nothing  uncristenly,  and  become  again  my 
good  lord." — Strype:  Eccles.  Mem.;  Bp.  of  Salisbury  to 
Crumwell. 

tun-crlt  -Ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  crit- 
ical.] 

1.  Not  critical ;  wanting  in  judgment. 

"Rude  understanders  or  uncritical  speakers." — Gauden? 
Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  24. 

2.  Not  according  to  the  just  rules  of  criticism; 
as,  an  uncritical  estimate.          i 

*un-crooked  ,  *un-crook  -ed,  o.  [Pref.wn-  (1), 
and  Eng.  crooked.]  Not  crooked,  bent,  winding,  or 
tortuous ;  straight. 

"Easie  and  obedient  ways,  uncrooked." 

Beaum.  dt  Flet.:  Loyal  Subject,  iii.  2. 

un-cropped  ,  un-cropt ,  adj.  [Pref.un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  cropped.] 

1.  Not  cropped,  as  land;  not  sown  or  planted. 
*2.  Not  plucked  or  gathered. 

' '  Thy  abundance  wants 
Partakers,  and  uncropp'd  falls  to  the  ground." 

Milton;  P.  L.,  iv.  731. 

3.  Not  cropped  or  cut,  as  the  ears  of  a  dog. 
un-crossed  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  crossed.] 
1.  Not  crossed;   not  set  or  placed  across   each 

other. 

*2.  Not  crossed  out,  canceled,  or  erased. 

"If  his  old  debt  stand  still  in  the  book  uncrossed,  the 
shopkeeper  may  sue  him  for  it." — Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress, pt.  i. 

3.  Not  thwarted ;  not  opposed. 

un  crO^wd -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
crowded.]  Not  crowded ;  not  straitened  for  want  of 
room. 

"And  held  uncrotoded  nations  in  its  womb." 

Addtson;  Letter  from  Italy. 

iin-cr6"wn  ,  *un-croun,  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  crown,  v.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  deprive  of  a  crown ;  to  pull  or  take  a 
crown  off. 

"  Were  Demetrius  dead,  we  easily  might  uncroien 
This  swoln  impostor." 

Beaum.  A  Flet.;  The  Coronation,  v. 


late,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fill,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Fiji.:  To  depose,  to  dethrone;  to  deprive  of 
sovereignty. 

"I'll  itiicr/'u-ii  him  ere't  be  long." 

MiikfKli.:   Henry  VI.,  I't.  III.,  iv.  1. 

Qn-cr6"wned  ,  *un-crounede,  a.    [Pref.  «»-  (1), 
and  Eng.  crowned.] 
1.  Divested  of  a  crown.     (Lit.  or  fig.} 
•_'.  Nut  crowned;  as,  an  uncrowned  king. 

3.  Unrewarded. 

"Never  did  such  grace  go  away  uncrowned." — Bp.  Hall: 
<'ctit>'iitj>l.;  The  Faithful  C<imi<t  u  it>>. 

un-cr^S  -tal-lme,  a.    [Pref.  un-,  and  Eng.  cri/s- 

Klin.  &  Petrol. :  Not  crystalline.  Seeley,  in  Phil- 
lips (Oeol.,  i.  254), considers  the  uncrystalline  typo 
to  consist  of  a  volcanic  rock,  originally  amorphous, 
sometimes  glassy  like  obsidian  or  tnchylyte,  and 
oft™  in  the  microfelsitic  state.  There  is  a  com- 
plate  transition  between  the  uncrystalline  and  the 
semi-crystalline  rocks. 

unc'-tlon,  *un-ci-onn,  *unc-ci  oun,  «.  [Fr. 
onction=an  anointing,  unction,  from  Latin  unc- 
tiiniem,  accus.  of  unctio,  from  unctus,  pa.  par.  of 
«n90=to  anoint.]  [UNGUENT.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  anointing,  smearing,  or    rubbing 
with  ointment  or  oil ;  as — 

(1)  A  symbol  of  consecratio_n,  dedication,  or  ap- 
pointment to  an  important  office. 

"  One  of  them  is  not  ashamed  to  tell  us  that  the  gift 
was  communicated  by  the  unction  administered  at  the 
coronation." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

(2)  For  medical  purposes. 

2.  That  which  is  used  for  anointing ;  an  unguent ; 
a  salve,  ointment. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Anything  soothing  or  lenitive ;  a  salve. 
"Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

2.  That  quality  in  language,  tone  of  expression, 
mode  of  address,  manner,  and  the  like,  which  ex- 
cites strong  devotion,  fervor,  tenderness,  sympathy 
and  the  like ;  that  which  melts  to  religious  fervor 
and  tenderness. 

"  His  sermons  want  all  that  is  called  unction,  and  some- 
times even  earnestness." — Hallam:  Literature  of  Europe, 
iv.  56. 

3.  Sham  fervor,  devotion,  or  sympathy ;  factitious 
emotional  warmth  ;  nauseous  sentimentality. 

IT  Extreme  Unction:  [EXTREME  UNCTION.] 

•fine  -tion-less,  a.  [Eng. unction;  -/ess.]  With- 
out unction. 

*finc  -tiOUS,  *unC-te-OUS,  adj.  [Br.  onctueux.] 
Unctuous. 

"Being  made  more  fat  and  unctions" — Hackluyt:  Voy- 
ages, iii.  54. 

*uiic  -tious-ness,  s,  [Eng.  unctions;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unctious ;  unctiousness. 

"As  if  the  sappe  thereof  had  a  fire-feeding  unctious- 
ness therein." — Fuller:  Worthies;  Warwickshire. 

uAc-tu-os  -I-t?,  *uno-tu-os-i-tle,  s.  [Fr.  one- 
tuositf ;  Ital,  uncuosita.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unc- 
tuotis ;  greasiness,  oiliuess,  unctuousness ;  a  greasy 
feeling  when  rubbed  or  touched. 

"A  woman's  flesh  containeth  in  it  I  wot  not  what  unctu» 
osity  or  oylous  matter."— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  p.  504. 

2.  M In. :  The  quality  of  being  unctuous  (q.  v.) . 
fine  -tu-ofis,  a.     [Fr.  onctueux,  from  Low  Latin 

unctuosus,  from  Latin  unctus,  pa.  par.  ungo=to 
anoint.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  an  unguent  or 
ointment ;  greasy,  oily,  soapy. 

(2)  Having  a  greasy,  oily  or  soapy  feeling  when 
rubbed  or  touched  with  the  fingers. 

2.  Fig.:  Nauseously  bland,  suave,  tender,  sympa- 
thetic, fervid,  devotional,  emotional,  or  the  like; 
soothing,  fawning,  mollifying. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  GEEASY,  II.  2. 

2.  Min. :  Feeling  greasy  to  the  touch.    Pipe-clay 
is  somewhat  unctuous ;  fuller's  earth  is  unctuous ; 
plumbago  and  soapstone  are  very  unctuous.    ( W. 
Phillips.)    The  unctuosity  often  arises  from    the 
presence  of  magnesia. 

unctuous-sucker,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Cyclopterus  liparis,  a  small,  pale-brown 
fish,  irregularly  striped  with  lines  of  a  darker  color ; 
from  northern  seas.  It  is  about  four  inches  long, 
and  the  surface  of  the  body  is  soft  and  sljmy.whence 
the  popular  name.  Called  also  Sea-snail. 

Sne'-tu-ofis-ly1,  adv.  [Eug.  unctuous;  -ly.]  In 
an  unctuous  manner. 


fine -tu  ous-ness,  s.  [English  unctuous;  -ness.'} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unctuous ;  unctuosity. 

*un  cfick  -old  ed,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cuckolded.]  Not  made  a  cuckold. 

"  It  is  a  deadly  sorrow  to  behold  a  foul  knave  uncuck- 
olded." — Shakes}!.:  Antony  and  Cleujnitra,  i.  2. 

*un-cuit-ed  a.    [UNCI-TED.] 

Un'-cu,-lar,  (l.  [A  hamorons'formationfrom  Eng. 
uncle,  on  analogy  of  avuncular  (q.  v.).J  Of  or  be- 
longing to  an  uncle. 

"  Hisuncular  and  rather  angular  breast."—  De  Qitincey: 
Spanish  Xtin,  §  vi. 

fin  Culled  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  culled.] 

1.  Not  culled;  not  gathered. 

2.  Not  separated  ;  not  selected. 

"  The  green  ear  and  the  yellow  sheaf, 
I'liculled."  Milton:  P.  L.,  li.  436. 

•fin  cfil  -pa  ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
culpable.]  Not  culpable ;  not  blameworthy ;  incul- 
pable. 

"The  Jews  .  .  .  are  notwithstanding  in  that  respect 
uncii/pable."— Hooker:  Ecclee.  Politie,  bk.  iii.,  g  7. 

*fin-cfilt',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Latin  cultus,  pa. 
par.  of  colo^to  cultivate.]  Uncultivated,  rude, 
illiterate. 

tun-cul-tl-va-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cultivable.]  Not  able  to  be  cultivated;  incapable  of 
being  tilled  or  cultivated. 

un-cfil  -tl-vat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cultivated.  ] 

I.  Lit.:  Not  cultivated,  as  land;  not  tilled;  not 
improved  by  tillage. 

"The  cause  of  the  land  remaining  uncultivated." — 
Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (ed.  1855),  ii.  92. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Not  practiced,   fostered,    or   promoted;    neg- 
lected. 

"The  art  .  .  .  lies  altogether  uncultivated." — Steele: 
Spectator,  No.  334. 

2.  Not  improved  by  labor,  study,  care,  exercise, 
or  the  like. 

"  The  sun  as  it  were  rose  upon  some  parts  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  learning,  and  cleared  up  many  things;  and 
I  believe  many  more  will  in  time  be  cleared,  which,  what- 
ever men  think,  are  yet  in  their  dark  and  uncultivated 
state." — Wollaston:  Religion  of  Kature,  §3. 

3.  Not  instructed,  not  civilized ;  rude,  rough ;  un- 
civilized. 

"These  are  instances  of  nations,  where  uncultivated 
nature  has  been  left  to  itself,  without  the  aid  of  letters." 
— Locke. 

*un-cuV-tI-va-tSd-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uncultivated; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncultivated. 
'un-Cul-ture,  s.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  cul- 
ture.]   Neglect  or  want  of  culture  or  attention. 

"Idleness,  ill-husbandry  .  .  .  unculture,  ill-choice 
of  seeds." — Bp.  Hall:  Sermons:  Ps.  cvii.  34. 

*un-Cvil  -tured,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  cul- 
tured.] Uncultivated. 

"Blackford  !  on  whose  uncultured  breast, 
A  truant  boy,  I  sought  the  nest." 

Scott:  Marmton,  iv.  24. 

*un-cum  -bered,  *un-com-bred,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  cumbered.]  Not  encumbered,  not 
hindered,  not  embarrassed. 

"The  sunshine  of  uncumber'd  ease." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  22. 

*fin-cfin  -nlng,  *un-con-ning,  *un-cun-nyng 
*un-cun-nynge,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cunning.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ignorant,  illiterate. 

"They   examyned   by    phylosophers    and    doctours  of 

Shysyke,    and  they  that  were   founde  uncunnunge,  were 
egradyd  of  theyr  presthode." — Fabyan:  Chronycle  (an.  16). 

2.  Not  cunning  or  crafty. 

B.  Assubst.:  Ignorance. 

"To  make  this  ditie  for  to  seeme  lame, 
Through  mine  unconniny." 

Lydgate:  Comp.  of  the  Black  Knight. 

*un-cun  -nlng-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  uncunning;  -ly.] 
Ignorantly,  stupidly. 

"If  thouspeak  uncunningljl,  they  count  theedul  witted." 
—  Vives:  Inst.  of  a  Christian  Woman,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xii. 

•un-cfin'-nlng-ness,  *un-kun-nyng-nesse,  s. 
[Eng.uncunning;  -nesx.]  Ignorance. 

"  As  sones  of  obedience  not  maad  lyk  to  the  former 
desiris  of  youre  unkunnyngnesse." — Wycliffe:  1  Peter  i. 

*iin-cur  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-,  (1),  and  Eng.  cur- 
able.] Not  able  to  be  cured ;  not  capable  of  being 
cured ;  incurable. 

"The  phicysions  and  surgions  of  France  juged  his 
malady  to  be  a  dropsy,  and  uncurable." — Burners:  Frois- 
sart:  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ccrlv. 


*un-ciir  -a-bljf,  adv.  [English  uncurab(le) ;  -ly."} 
In  an  incurable  manner ;  incurably. 

"  \Vheras  themselfes  wer  eueii  for  this  verai  poynct 
uiii-iinililH  wicked  enemies  of  God."— WaK.  Luke  v. 

"un-curb  -a-ble,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
curbalile.}  Not  able  to  bo  curbed. 

"So  much  uncurbable  her  garboiles,  Caesar." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

fin-curbed  ,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
curbed.] 

1.  Lit.:  Not  curbed;  not  furnished  with  or  wear- 
ing a  curb. 

2.  Fig. :    Not  checked  or   kept  within  bounds ; 
unrestrained,  unfettered,  unchecked. 

"  With  frank  and  uncurbed  plainness." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

un  cured  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  cured.] 
Not  cured. 

"  L'ncured  by  his  misfortunes  of  a  loose  generosity,  that 
flowed  indiscriminately  on  all." — Burke:  Abritly.  '>/  Einj. 
Uist.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

*un-ciir  -I-OUS,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
curious.  ] 

1.  Not  curious  or  inquisitive ;  indifferent,  incuri- 
ous. 

"  I  have  not  been  so  nncurious  a  spectator,  as  not  ta 
have  seen  Prince  Eugene."—  Steele:  Spectator,  No.  340. 

2.  Not  curious  ;  odd  or  strange. 

"  He  added  very  many  particulars  not  uncurioua." — 
Steele:  Spectator,  No.  546. 

un-curl ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  EngHsb 
curl] 

A.  Trans. :  To  put  out  of  curl ;  to  straighten  out,, 
as  something  which  has  once  been  curled. 

"  The  lion's  foe  lies  prostrate  on  the  plain, 
He  sheaths  his  paw,  uncurls  his  angry  mane." 

Dryden.     (Todd.) 

B.  Intram. :  To  fall  from  a  curled  state,  as  ring- 
lets; to  become  straight. 

"  My  fleece  of  woolly  hair  that  now  uncurls." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 

fin-curled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  curled.J 
Put  out  of  curl ;  deprived  of  the  curls  which  it  pre- 
viously possessed. 

"With  honest  faces,  tho'  with  uncurVd  hair." 

Congreve:  Juvenal,  xi. 

*un-cur -rent,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
current.}  Not  current;  not  passing  in  common. 
Miyment. 

"  Shuffled  off  with  such  uncurrent  pay." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  M.  3. 

*fin-curse',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  curse.]' 
To  free  from  any  curse  or  execration ;  to  revoke  a 
curse  on. 

"  Uncurse  their  souls;  their  peace  is  made." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  2. 

un-cOrsed',  fin-curst ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  cursed]  Not  cursed  or  execrated ;  free  from  a, 
curse. 

"  Heaven  sure  has  kept  this  spot  of  earth  uncurst."' 
Waller:  Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands,  461. 

•fin-cur  -tain,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  cur- 
tain.] To  remove  or  withdraw  a  curtain  from ;  to 
disclose,  to  reveal. 

"I  will  myself  uncurtain  in  your  sight 
The  wonders  of  this  brow's  ineffable  light." 

Moore:  The  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 
*un-cfis  -t6m-a-l>le,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
customable]    Not   subject   to  customs  duties;  as, 
uncustomable  goods. 

un-cus  -t&m-ar-?,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.. 
customary.]  Not  customary;  not  usual;  unusual.. 
(Carlyle:  Miscell.,  iv.  123.) 

*fin-cus-t6med  (l),a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng-.. 
customed.] 

1.  Not  subject  to  customs  or  duty. 

2.  Not  having  paid,  or  been  charged  with  custom 
duties. 

*un-cus'-t6med  (2),  o.  [Pref.  un-(l),  an  abbre- 
viation of  Eng.  accustomed^.]  Unaccustomed. 

"  That  the  steeds  might  pass  with  ease, 
Nor  start  as  yet  uncustomed  to  the  dead." 

Cowper:  Hojner's  Iliad,  T.  583. 

fin-cut',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  cut.]  Not 
cut. 

"  Therefore  the  souldiers  thought  good  that  it  should 
be  kept  whole  uncut." — Vdall:  John  xii. 

»un  cfit-ed,  *un-cuit-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un- (1); 
Eng.  cuit  (;!),  R-i  and  suff.  -ed]  Not  mixed  with, 
cuit  or  sweet  wine. 

"  Wines  that  seldom  come  unto  us  uncuted." — Sandys- 
Travels,  p.  224. 

*un-dam  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  dam,  v.] 
To  free  from  a  dam,  mound,  or  obstruction;  to> 
remove  a  stop,  obstruction,  or  hindrance  from. 


boll,    l>6~y;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     c.hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion.     -slon  =  shfin;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      doL. 
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fin-dam -aged  raged  a*  Igdl.a.    [Pref. un-  (1),       *fin-deaf  .  v.  t.    [Prof.  un-  (2).  and  Eng.  dean 
and  Eng.  damaged.]    Not  damaged;  not  injured.        To  cure  of  deafness;  to  restore  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing to. 


"Plants  will  frequent  changes  try, 

Undamaged."  rlul/i.s:  Cider,  i. 

un  dammed  ,  adj.    [Prefix  im-  (1),  and  English 
dammed.]     Not  dammed;   not  having  a  dam  or 
barrier  to  prevent  the  flowing  of  the  stream. 
"Rivers  ran  undammed  between  hills  unknown." 

Fur:  .1/onos  (nid  Una. 

*un  damned  (n  silent),  *un - dampned,  adj. 
[Pref.  un-  (li.aiid  Eng.  damned.  J  Not  condemned; 
uncondemned. 

"Thei  senten  us  men  of  Borne  into  prisoun  that  weren 
betun  openli  and  undampned." — Wycliffe:  Dedis  xvi. 

•tin-dam  -nl  fled,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Ens;. 
damnified.]  Uninjured;  suffering  no  loss  or  injury. 
(Cains,  in  Eng.  Garner,  iii.  238.) 

un  damped  ,  *un-dampt,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1), 
and  English  damped.]  Not  damped;  hence,  not 
chilled,  not  dispirited,  disheartened,  or  discour- 
aged. 

"By  tender  laws 
A  lively  people  curbing,  yet  undamped" 

Thomson:  Winter,  448. 

•fin-dan   gered,  *un  daun-ger-id,  a.    [Prefix 
un-  (1) ;  Eng.  danger,  s.,  and  suff.  -ed.]    Free  from 
danger ;  out  of  danger. 
"For  had  he  dwellid  within  yeur  shippis,  and  nat  go 

them  among. 
Then  had  he  been  undaunfferfd." 

Chaucer  (?).-  Tale  of  Beryn. 

*un-dan'-ger-ofis,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
dangerous.]  Not  dangerous. 

"Then  cherish  this,  this  unexpensive  power, 
Undangerous  to  the  public." 

Thomson:  Britannia,  205. 

•fin-dashed',  a.  [Pref.wn-(l),andEng.dasfced.] 
Not  dashed  ;  not  frightened  or  alarmed ;  undaunted. 
(Daniel :  Civil  Wars,  vi.) 

un  dat  -ed  (1),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
dated.]  Not  dated;  having  no  date;  not  having 
the  time  given,  noted,  or  marked. 

"Which  shall  not  be  undated,  since  thy  breath 
IB  able  to  immortal,  after  death." 

Diggs:  Elegy  on  Ben  Jonson. 

*fin'-dat-ed  (2),  a.  [Lat.  undatus,  from  unda  =  & 
wave.]  Having  a  waved  surface ;  rising  and  falling 
in  waves  toward  the  margin  ;  waved. 

•fin  daugh  -ter-1?  (gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Lng.  daughterly.]  Unbecoming  a  daughter; 
unworthy  of  a  daughter. 

"Anything  undaughterly,  unsisterly,  or  unlike  a  kins- 
woman."— Richardson:  Clarissa,  vii.  412. 

*fin-daunf-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  English 
daunt;  -able.]  Not  able  to  be  daunted. 

"Heroic  and  undauntable  boldness." — Socket. 
fin-daunt -ed.  a<y.    [Pref.  un-  (l),and  English 
daunted.]    Not  daunted ;  not  subdued  or  depressed 
by  fear;  fearless,  intrepid. 

"  Undaunted  still,  though  wearied  and  perplexed." 

Cotcper:  Table  Talk,  366. 

tun-daunt  -ed-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  undaunted;  -ly.] 
Not  as  if  daunted  ;  boldly,  intrepidly,  fearlessly. 

"We  feel  ourselves  undauntedly  bold  where  we  are  sure 
of  no  effectual  resistance."— Knox:  Essay  17. 

tfin-daunt'-ed-ness,  e.  [English  undaunted; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  undaunted; 
fearlessness,  intrepidity. 

"Walking  on  toward  the  place  for  execution  with  calm- 
ness and  undauntedness." — Boyle:  Works,  v.  306. 

*fin-dawn  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
datt-ni'no.J  Not  dawning;  not  showing  the  day ;  not 
growing  light. 

"A  prisoner  in  the  yet  undawning  east." 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  130. 

fin-daz  -zled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),and 
Eng.  dazzZed.]  Not  dazzled. 

"  Undazzled  with  the  glare  of  praise." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

fin  -de,  fin  -dee,  &n'-fLf,  a.  [Lat.  urada=a  wave.] 
[ONDE.] 

*fin  dead',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English  dead.] 
rsot  dead;  alive. 

"Neither  did  any  one  of  so  great  a  noumbre  remain 
vndead." — L'dall:  John  vi. 

'un-dead  -H-ness,  *un-deed-ly-nesse,s.  [Eng. 
undeadly;  -ness.]  Incapability  of  dying;  immor- 
tality. 

"Kyngof  kyngis  and  lord  of  lordis  .  .  .  which  aloone 
hath  undetdlynesst." — Wycliffe:  1  Tim.  i. 

*un-dead'-ljF,  *un  deed '-11,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  deadly.}'  Not  subject  todeath ;  immortal, 
"  ever-living. 

"To  the  king  of  worldis  undeedli  and  nnrisible  God 
aloone  be  onour  and  glorie." — Wycliffe:  1  Tim.  i. 


"  My  death's  sad  tale  may  yet  undeaf  his  ear." 

Shakcsp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 

un-de-based  .  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
debased.]  Not  debased. 

"But  the  heart  which  is  thine  shall  expire  tindebased." 
Byron:  Stanzas  for  -Uns/c. 

fin-de-bau$hed  ,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  English 
de6awcAed.J  Not  debauched  or  corrupted ;  pure. 

'  'Plain,  hospitable  kind, 
And  undebauchtd."  Cowper:  Task,  iii.  744. 

fin-dec -a-gon,  s.  [Latin  undecim= eleven,  and 
Gr.  gonia=an  angle.] 

Geom,.:  A  plane  figure  having  eleven  sides  or 
angles. 

fin-de-cane,  «,  [Lat.  unus,  and  Eng.,&c.,  decane 
(q.  v.) ;  cf.  Lat.  undecim=eleven.J 

Chetn.:  CiiUu*  One  of  the  series  of  paraffins 
obtained  from  American  petroleum.  It  has  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  -765  at  16%  and  boils  at  180-184°. 

fin  de-cay  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
decaying.] 

1.  Not  decaying ;  not  suffering  diminution,  decline, 
or  decay. 

"Some  chosen  plants,  disposed  with  nicest  care, 
In  undecaying  beauty  were  preserved." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

2.  Immortal,  unending;  as,  the  undecaying  joys 
of  heaven. 

*un-de-celv -a-ble,  *un-deceyv- a-ble,  adj. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  deceivable.] 

1.  Not  deceivable ;  not  capable  of  being  deceived ; 
not  subject  or  liable  to  deception. 

2.  Not  deceiving;  not  deceitful. 

"  A  more  undeceivable  calculation." — Holder:  On  Time. 

un-de-gelve',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English  de- 
ceive.] To  free  from  deception,  fallacy,  or  mistake ; 
to  open  one's  eyes ;  to  remove  a  deception  practiced 
upou  one. 

"  No  pains  had  been  spared  to  undeceive  them." — 
Slacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  XX. 

fin-de-ceived  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un- (1),  and  Eng.  de- 
ceived.') Not  deceived ;  not  under  the  influence  of  a 
deception. 

"  Deliberately,  and  undeceived, 
Those  wild  men's  vices  he  received." 

Wordsworth:  Ruth. 

*un-de -?$n-?f ,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
decency.]  The  opposite  of  decency ;  indecency. 

"  A  great  signification  of  decency  and  undecency." — Bp. 
Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

fin-de-9en -na-ry1,  a.'  [Latin  undccfm=eleven, 
and  annus=a  year.]  Eleventh ;  occurring  once  in 
every  period  of  eleven  years. 

un-de-9en -nl-al,  adj.  [UN-DECENNARY.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  a  period  of  eleven  years;  oc- 
curring or  observed  every  eleven  years,  or  on  every 
eleventh  year. 

*un-de'-cent,  a.  fPref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  decent.] 
Not  decent;  indecent. 

"I  cast  it  from  me,  like  a  garment  torn, 
Ragged,  and  too  undecent  to  be  worn." 

Dryden:  Conquest  of  Granada,  i.  1. 

*fin-de -cent-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  undecent;  -ly.]  Not 
decently ;  indecently. 

"  To  wear  their  hair  undecently  long." — Laud:  Hist. 
Ace.  of  his  Chancellorship  of  Oxford,  p.  61. 

*fin-de-cep'-tlve,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
deceptive.]  Not  deceptive;  not  deceitful. 

*fin-de  eld  -a-ble,  'un-de-clde-a-ble,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (I),  and  Eng.  decidable.]  Not  capable  of  being 
decided,  settled,  or  solved. 

"  There  is  hardly  a  greater  and  more  undecfdable  prob- 
lem in  natural  theology." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  6. 

*un-de-Clde',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
decide.]  Not  to  decide ;  to  reverse  a  decision  con- 
cerning. 

"  To  undectde 
The  late  concluded  act  they  held  for  vain." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  vii. 

iin-de-$Id  -ed,  a.  &  «.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
decided.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  decided ;  not  settled  or  determined. 

"  Long  undecided  lasts  the  airy  strife." 

Philips.-  Blenheim. 

2.  Not  decided,  not  determined ;  irresolute,  wa- 
vering.   (Said  of  persons  or  things.) 

"An  undecided  answer  hung 
On  Oswald's  hesitating  tongue." 

Scott:  Kokeby,  v.  22. 


undefaced 

B.  As  sitbstantii-c : 

Coursinir.  \  course  in  which  the  greyhojmds 
score  an  equal  number  of  points  ;  a  drawn  course. 

"  Night  Time  and  Hector  were  so  well  matched  that 
after  a  couple  of  iiudcfiih; /.s  the  juflge  was  unable  to  sav 
which  was  best."— Field,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

un-de$  -I-mole,  s.    [Ital.] 

Music:  A  group  of  eleven  notes  to  be  played  in 
the  time  of  eight  of  the  same  name. 

*fin-de-9l  -pner-a-ble,  adj.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and 
Eu«.  decipherable.]  Not  decipherable;  not  able  to 
be  deciphered. 

*fin-de  91 -pher-a-bly',  adi:  [Eng.  undecipher- 
ab (le) ;  -lij.]  In  a  manner  that  cannot  bo  deci- 
phered. 

un-de-9i  -phered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
deciphered.]  Not  deciphered. 

"Nought  but  undeciphered  characters." — Warburton- 
Works,  vol.  x.,  dis.  29. 

•un-de-91  -slve,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
decisive.]  Not  decisive  or  conclusive ;  indecisive. 

"Two  nations  .  .  .  made  appeal  toan  undecisii'e ex- 
periment."— Olanvill. 

*un-deck  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  decfc,  v.] 
lo  deprive  or  divest  of  ornaments. 

"To  undeck  the  pompous  body  of  a  king." 

Shakesp.:  Sich<n-dII.,iv.l. 
*fin-decked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  decked.] 

1.  Not  adorned,  not  ornamented ;  not  decked  out. 
"Can  England  see  the  best  that  she  can  boast 

Lie  thus  ungrac'd,  undeck'd,  and  almost  lost?" 

Daniel:  Ciril  Wars,  v. 

2.  Not  furnished  with  a  deck,  as  a  ship, 
un-de-clared  ,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

declared.]    Not  declared;  latent. 

"Thus,  which  kynde  of  electes  hymselfe  meaneth, 
Tyndalle  leaveth  undeclared,  and  will  we  shall  geasse  at 
hys  mynde." — Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  677. 

un-de-clln  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
declinable,] 

I.  Not  capable  of  being  declined  ;  specif.,  in  gram- 
mar, not  variable  in  the  termination ;  as,  an  unde- 
clinable noun. 

*2.  Not  possible  to  be  avoided. 

"The  offense  on  his  part  was  undeclinable." — Hacket- 
Life  of  Williams,  p.  107. 

fin-de-Ciineu',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
declined.] 

1.  Not  having  the  cases  marked  by  variations  in 
the  termination  ;  as,  a  noun  undeclined. 

*2.  Not  deviating ;  not  turned  from  the  right  way. 

"  In  his  track  my  wary  feet  have  slept; 

His  nndeclined  ways  precisely  kept." 

Sandys:  Paraphrase  of  Job. 

fin-de-c6m-po§  -a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  decomposable.]  Notable  to  be  decomposed; 
not  admitting  of  or  liable  to  decomposition. 

fin-dec   5r-at-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng 
decoraied.]    Not  decorated ;  not  adorned ;  not  em- 
bellished; plain. 

»fin-de-creed  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
decreed.]  Not  decreed;  having  a  decree  reversed: 
released  from  a  decree. 

"As  if  eternal  doom 
Could  be  reversed,  and  undecreed  tor  me." 

Dryden:  King  Arthur,  III. 

fin-de-9#l  -Ic,  a.  [Lat.  unus;  Eng.  decyl  (q.  v.), 
and  suff.  -ic.]  Having  as  its  basis  eleven  atoms  or 
proportions  of  a  substance. 

undecyllc-acld,  «. 

Chem.:  CuHpOi^nHy-Cq-QH.  Obtained  by 
the  oxidation  of  methyl-unclecylketone.  It  melts  at 
28-5%  and  bolls  at  212'-213',  under  a  pressure  of 
100mm. 

fin-ded   I-cat-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
dedicated.] 
l.»Not  dedicated;  not  concentrated;  not  devoted. 

2.  Not  inscribed  to  a  patron ;  without  a  dedica- 
tion. 

"  I  should  let  this  book  come  forth  undedtcated  " Boyle  • 

Works,  ii.  247. 

3.  (Of  a  road):  Not  given  over  by  those  who  first 
made  it  to  the  public  authorities.    A  road  not  decli. 
cated  is  maintained  at  the  charge  of  those  who«o 
private  property  it  is. 

*fin-deed  -«d,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. deeded.] 
1.  Not  signalized  by  action. 

"  My  sword  with  an  unbattered  edge, 
I  sheathe  again  undeeded." 

Shukesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

*2.  Not  transferred  by  deed ;  as,  undeeded  land. 
fin-de-fa$ed',  adj.    [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
defaced.]  Not  defaced ;  not  disfigured ;  not  deprived 
of  its  form. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     wS,    w«t,     he're,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go     pSt. 
or,     w8re,     wolf,     w8rk,     wnd,     sftn;     mate,    cub,    cttre.    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Sf  rian.     SB,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw! 


undefatigable 

•fin-de-fat  -I-ga-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ile/atigable.}  Indefitagable,  tirele~s. 

"Mean  while  the  lord  deputy  with  undefat/yoble  pains 
prosecuteth  Mac  Hugh."—  Camden:  Hint.  «/  V" '•  "  l-:ii'-'<- 
..  15%). 

«un  de  feas.'-I-ble,*un-de  feis-i  ble,  a.  [Prcf. 
mi-  ill,  and  Eng.  defeasible.}  Not  defeasible ;  inde- 
feasible. 

"  The  said  victorie  consisteth  in  the  rndefeasable  script- 
ure of  the  olde  and  newo  testamente." — I'dall:  Luke  xxu. 

*un  def-e-cat  ed,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
defecated.}  Not  defecated ;  not  cleared  from  dregs 
or  impurities ;  thick,  unrefined. 

"Pure  simple,  untlefecated rage." — Godwin:  Mandeville, 
ii.  115. 

*un-de-f  en96d  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  defence, 
and  stiff,  -ed.}  Unprotected,  undefended. 

"Her  weak  side:  which  (scorned  and  maliced) 
Lay  open  uudefenced."  —  Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  vill. 

un-de-f  end  -ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
defended.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Not  defended ;  not  protected ;  unprotected  by 
works  of  defense. 

"The  crows  and  ravens'  rights,  an  undefended  prey." 
Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  626. 

2.  Not  defended,  supported,  maintained,  or  up- 
hold by  power  or  argument. 

"And  it  was  left  undefended  even  by  the  boldest  and 
most  acrimonious  libelers  among  the  nonjurors." — Ma- 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

II.  Law: 

1.  Not  characterized  by  a  defense  being  put  for- 
ward ;  as.  an  undefended  action. 

2.  Not  defended  by  counsel;  as,  The  prisoner  was 
•undefended. 

un-de-fied,  *un-de-flde,  *un-de-fyed, «.  [Pref. 
•un-  (1),  and  Eng.  defied.}  Not  defied;  not  set  at 
defiance ;  not  challenged. 

"He  basely  threw  it  at  him  undefyed." 

Dryden:  Conquest  of  Granada,  Pt.  I.,  i. 

un-de-f lied  ,  *un  de-fyled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  defiled.}  Not  denied,  polluted,  corrupted, 
ar  vitiated ;  pure. 

"Far  from  thee,  and  undefiled." 

Byron:  Siege  of.Cortnth,  xxvii. 

*un-de-fll  -5d-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  undefiled;  -ly.} 
In  an  undafilod  manner ;  purely,  chastely. 

"But  I  wil  haue  matrimony  obserued  more  holyly  4 
vndefyledly  amongthem." — Udall:  Matthew  v. 

un-de-f  in -a  ble,  adj.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
'definable.} 

1.  Not  capable  of  being  defined  or  marked  out  or 
limited. 

"Other  persons  meriting  as  little  as  they  do,  might  be 
put  upon  it  to  an  undeftnable  amount."— Burke:  On  Eco- 
nomical Reform. 

2.  Not  capable  of  being  described  by  a  definition ; 
indefinable. 

"That  undeflnable  but  impressive  halo  which  the  lapse 
of  ages  throws  around  a  celebrated  spot."— Huron:  Childe 
Harold,  iii.  (Note  7 J 

tun-de-f  ine',  v.  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  define.} 
To  render  indefinite;  to  confound  or  confuse  defini- 
tions. 

"  Their  application  to  logic,  or  any  other  subject,  is  only 
to  itnilffutf  and  to  confuse.'  — Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

un  de  fined  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
defined.] 

1.  Not  marked  out  or  limited. 

2.  Not  defined  or  explained ;  not  described  by  a 
definition. 

3.  Not    clearly   marked    or    known;    indefinite, 
•vague. 

"Its  source  concealed  or  undefined." 

Scott:  Marmion,  iii.     (Introd.) 

*un-de-fl6'w  -er-ed,  *un-de-fioured,  a.  [Pref. 
•an-  (1),  and  Eng.  deflowered.} 

1.  Not  deflowered;   not   polluted  or    robbed  of 
chastity. 

"Theyleaue  .  .  .  no  wylde  beaste  vnchased,  nor  no 
in.. i .!.•  vndefloured."—  Golden  Bake,  let.  2. 

2.  Not  vitiated  or  infringed ;  intact. 

"Much  more  may  a  king  enjoy  his  rights  and  preroga- 
tives undefloitred,  untouched." — Milton:  Reform,  in  Eng- 
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*un-de-gradr-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
degraded.}  Not  degraded,  debased  or  dishonored. 

"The  intention  of  a  founder,  in  preserving  grammar 
studies  nti'lr'/i-'utrtl,  ought  to  be  hold  sacred." — Knox: 
AVJK.  t'n  Qronmtn' Sohoou, 

*un  de-I-fy,  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  deify.} 
To  reduce  from  the  state  or  rank  of  a  deity ;  to 
deprive  of  the  character  or  qualities  of  a  deity ;  to 
deprive  of  the  honor  duo  to  a  God. 

"An  idol  may  be  nndeifed by  many  accidental  causes." 
—Addison:  Spectator,  No.  74. 

un-de  ject  -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
dejected.]  Not  dejected,  cast  down,  or  depressed, 

"We  shall,  indeed,  of  ten  fall;  but  let  usriseundejected." 
— Knox:  Essays,  No.  22. 

*un-de-lay  -a  ble,  adj.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
delayable.]  Not  admitting  of  delay. 

"  With  what  undelayable  heat  does  the  lime-twig'd  lover 
court  a  deserving  beauty."—  Feltham:  Kt'tt'lrt's,  pt.  i., 
res.  22. 

*un  de-layed',  adj.  [Pref.  un- (1),  and  English 
delayed.]  Not  delayed, 

*  un-de-lay  -ed-ljf,  *  un-de-lay-ed-lye,  adv. 
[Eng.  undelayed ;  -ly.]  Without  delay. 

"Petre  than  declaryng  in  hymself  an  exaumple^of  a 
good  ehepeheard,  came  to  them  uudelayedly." — Udall: 
Acts  ix. 

*un-de-lay  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  de- 
laying.} Not  delaying;  without  delay. 

"  Undelaying  each 
Complied."  Cowper:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiii. 

*un-de-lect  -9,-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
delectable.}  Not  delectable ;  not  pleasant. 

"The  genial  warmth  was  not  undelectable." — Sterne: 
Tristram  Shandy,  iii.  209. 

tun-del  -e  gat  ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
delegated.}  Not  delegated;  not  deputed;  not  com- 
mitted to  another. 

"Your  assumption  of  undelfgated  power."  —  Burke: 
French  Revolution. 

*un-de-llb  -er-g.te,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
deliberate.}  Not  deliberate;  not  intentional. 

"The  prince's  coming  and  undeliberate  throwing  him- 
self and  the  king's  hopes  into  that  sudden  engagement." 
Clarendon:  Civil  War,  ii.  610. 

*un-de-llght -ed  («h  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  delighted.}  Not  delighted;  not  pleased  or 
gratified. 

"Saw,  undeligMed,  all  delight,  all  kind 
Of  living  creatures."  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  286. 

*un-de-llght-f til  (aft  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  delightful.}  Not  delightful;  not  afford- 
ing delight  or  pleasure. 

"  Undelightful  and  unpleasing  to  God." — Milton:  Doot. 
and  Disc,  of  Divorce,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

un-de-light  -f  Ul-lj?  (gh  silent),  acfi'.  [Eng.  un- 
delightful ;  -ly.}  Not  in  a  delightful  manner ;  with- 
out affording  delight  or  pleasure. 

*un-de-llv  -er-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
deliverable.]  Not  capable  of  being  delivered,  freed, 
or  released. 

"Fix  thyself  in  Dandyhood,  undeliverable."— Carlyle. 
Past  and  Present,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xvii. 

un-de-llv  -ered,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

1.  Not  delivered  ;  not  freed  or  released. 

"Still  u»deliver'd  from  the  oppressions  of  a  simonious 
decimating  clergy."—  Milton:  Removal  of  Hirelings. 

2.  Not  handed  over. 

3.  Not  disburdened,  as  of  a  child. 

4.  Not  born  ;  not  brought  forth,  as  a  child. 

"The  mighty  burden  wherewithal  they  go 
Dies  undelivered,  perishes  unborn." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  ii. 

un-de- lud-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  English 
deluded.}  Not  deluded  or  deceived. 

"And  panting  for  the  truth  it  could  not  hear, 
With  longing  breast  and  undeluded  ear." 

Byron:  A  Sketch. 

*un  del-uged,  adj.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  English 
deluged.}  Not  deluged;  not  overwhelmed  or  over- 
flowed. 

"  The  field  remains  undelug'd  with  your  blood."  _ 
Cowper:   Homer's  Odyssey,  xxiv. 

•fin  delved  ,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  delved.} 
Not  delved  or  dug.  (Sout/iey  :  Botany  Bay  Eel.,  i.) 

im-de-mol  -Ished,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
demolished.]  Not  demolished ;  not  destroyed  or 
ruined. 
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*iin  de-fouled',  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English    blo  o(  boing  demonstrated  ;  indemonstrable. 
defouled.}     Undefiled.  ..  Out  of  the  precepts  of  the  law  of  nature,  as  of  certain 

"By  the  grace  of  God,  unwemmed  and  undefouled."—    common  and  undemonstrable  pri nciples."— Hooker.  Eccles. 


"Bythegi 
•  Chaucer.-  Boecius,  bk.  ii. 


Pol.,  bk.  v.,  §9. 


under 

un-de-mon  -strg,  tlve,  adj.  [  Pref.  «n-  (1),  and 
English  demonstrative.],  Not  demonstrative ;  not 
given  to  excited  or  strong  expressions  or  exhibi- 
tions of  feeding ;  reserved;  without  show  or  display 
of  one's  self. 

"In  the  tone  of  undemonstrative  sincerity."—  0.  Bronti: 
Jane  Eyn;  ch.  xxix. 

un-de-mon  -stra-tlve-lf,  adr.  [Eng.  undemon- 
strative ;  -ly.  |  In  an  undemonstrative  manner. 

"  Wherein  the  good  rose  silently  and  undemonstratlvelu 
to  the  surface."— Memoirs  of  Jesse  Cameron,  pt.  ill.,  oh. 
xii.  (1864.) 

un-de-ni -a-ble,  a.  [Prcf.  mi-  (1),  and  English 
deniable.] 

1.  Not  deniable ;  not  capable  of  being  denied ;  in- 
disputable. 

"A  man  should  allow  it  for  an  undeniable  truth."— 
Locfce:  Human  luderstanding,  bk.  iv..ch.  xi. 

2.  Decidedly  and  unmistakably  good;  excellent. 
(Colloq.) 

"  Under  the  influence  of  most  undeniable^  claret." — Mur- 
ray: Lands  of  Slave  and  Free,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

un  de-nl  -a-blf ,  adv.  [Eng.  undeniab(le) ;  -ly.} 
In  an  undeniable  manner;  so  that  it  cannot  be 
denied ;  indisputably. 

"It  must  be  undeniably  plain."  —  Warburton:  Divine 
Legation,  bk.  iv.,  g  6. 

*un-de  parf-a-ble,  o.  [Prof,  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
departable.]  Not  capable  of  boing  parted  or  sepa- 
rated ;  inseparable. 

"No  man  ne  may  doute  of  the  undepartable  pain  of 
shrewes." — Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk.  iv. 

*un-de-pend'-Ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
depending,]  Not  depending  or  dependent;  inde- 
pendent. 

"They  are  thus  upheld  undepending  on  the  church." — 
Milton:  Removal  of  Hirelings. 

un-de-phlSg  -mat-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
English  dephlegmated.}  Not  cleared  from  phlegm ; 
not  purified  from  water  or  any  similar  liquid. 

"Though  common  and  undephlegmated  aqua  fortifl." — 
Boule:  Works,  i.  763. 

*un  de-plored  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
deplored.]  Not  deplored  or  lamented. 

"  Be  homely  and  be  peaceful,  undeplored 
For  thy  destructive  charms." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  43. 

un-de-praved  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
depraved,}  Not  depraved ;  not  corrupted. 

"  Knowledge  dwelt  in  our  undepraved  natures  as  light 
in  the  sun." — (jlanvill:  Scepsis,  ch.  iii. 

*un-de-pre'-9l-at-ed  (or  c  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  «n- 
d),  and  English  depreciated.}  Not  depreciated  or 
lowered  in  value. 

*iin-de  pressed  ,  *un-de-prest ,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  deprested.} 

1.  Not  depressed,  dejected,  or  cast  down. 

2.  Not  sunk. 

"One  hillock,  ye  may  note,  is  small  and  low, 
Sunk  almost  to  a  level  with  the  plain 
By  weight  of  time;  the  others,  undepressed." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

un-de-prived',  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
deprived,}  Not  deprived,  stripped,  or  dispossessed 
of  any  property,  right  or  the  like. 

"  He,  undfprived,  his  benefice  forsook." 

Dryden:  Character  of  a  Good  Parson,  126. 

iin-der,  *un-dir,  prep.,  adv.,  a.,  &  pref.  [A.  S. 
under;  cogn.  with  Dut.  onder;  Icel.  undir;  Sw.  & 
Dan.  under :  Goth,  undar;  O.  H.  Gor.  untar;  Ger. 
unter.] 

A.  As  preposition: 

1.  In  a  lower  place  or  position  than ;  so  as  to  be 
lower  than,  or  overtopped, overhung,  or  covered  by ; 
bolow,  beneath. 

"  There,  under  withered  leaves,  forlorn,  I  slept." 

Cowper:  Homer's  Odyssey,  vii. 

2.  Denoting  a  state  of  being  loaded,  oppressed, 
overwhelmed,  or  burdened  by. 

"  To  groan  and  sweat  tinder  the  business." 

Shakesp..  Julius  Cossar,  iv.  1. 

3.  Denoting  inferiority  or  subordination;  subject 
to  rule,  government,   direction,  instruction,  guid- 
ance, or  influence  of. 

"I  am,  sir,  under  the  king  in  some  authority." — 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  2,  v.  8. 

4.  Denoting   liability,  obligation,  or  limitation 
with  respect  to. 

"  Were  I  under  the  terms  of  death." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

5.  Inferior  to  in    point  of  rank,  dignity,  social 
position,  or  the  like. 

"  It  was  too  great  an  honour  for  any  man  under  a  duke." 
— Addisou. 


bfll     b6y-     pout,    jowl;    cat,    9ell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     »hls;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  £ 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -»ion,      -?ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


under-actor 
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under-sparred 


6.  Inferior  to  or  less  than  in  point  of  numbers, 
amount,  quantity,  value,  or  the  like;  falling  short 
of;  in  or  to  a  less  degree  than. 

"There  are  several  hundred  parishes  in  England  under 
twenty  pounds  a  year."— Sic  iff. 

7.  At,  for,  or  with  less  than;  as,  It  cannot  be 
bought  under  twenty  pounds. 

8.  Comprehended  by  or  in;  included  in;  in   the 
same  category,  list,  division,  section,  class,  iVc, 

"  I'ntlrr  this  head  may  come  in  the  several  contests  and 
wars  between  popes  and  the  secular  princes."— Les//p.  ,  _. „ , L 

9.  During  or  in  the  time  of;  as,  under  the  Roman    MA.BIA],   and   portions   of   flattened    trunks  often 


under-jaw,  s.    The  lower  jaw. 

"The   retired   tindfr-jaio   of    a    ewine   works    in    the 
ground." — F«ley:  yatnnil  Theoloyy,  ch.  xii. 

under-keeper,  s.    A  subordinate   or   as^ir-taut 


emperors. 


*under-chaps,  s.  pi.    The  lower  chaps. 

"Stretched  thft  skin  which  lies    between   the   under- 
chaps." — Palfy.-  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xxiii. 

under-day,  subst.    A  layer  of  clay  underlying r_ 

another  deposit ;  specifically —  keeper,  warder, 

1.  Ayric.:   A  layer  of  clay  underlying  the  tilled  «And  so   much   favor  he  obtained  from  the  n.i-/,-r- 

80*1*             f     t  keeper."— Strype.-  Eccles.  Mem.  (an.  1535). 

(i)  Cl^or   Firestone  generally  in  a  series  of  *under-kind,  s.    A  lower  or  inferior  kind, 

beds,  each  underlying  a  soain  of  coal.  AstheUnder-  "I  would  use  thee  like  an  mi'i-r-knul  of  chymist,  to 

clay  abounds  in  Stigmarias,  which  are  roots  [STIG-  blow  the  coals."— Drydttt:  An  Evening's  Love,  i.  L 

under-klngdom,  subst.    A  petty  or  subordinate 


10.  Bearing  or  being  in  the  form  or  stylo  of;  with    eac£  s??m  of  co.al  repre- 
the  appearance  or  show  of;  with  the  character,    B?5tS  55?  r^mains  of  an 

J !  '        (if  i\    Ffij'tiif     tliQ  jiml«i>_si1  -i  i- 


,  . 

exist  in  the  coal,  the  natural  inference  is  that,  while    kingdom  in  a  confederation  or  union. 


old  forest,  the  under-clay 
on  which  it  rests  was  the 
soil  in  which  the  trees 
grew. 

(2)  Any  bed  which 
seems  to  have  once  con- 
stituted surface  soil. 

under-cliff  «.    A  tor- 
race  stretching  along  the 
sea-shore  at  the  base  of 
Capable  of  having  many  ideas  under  view  at  once." —    a  higher  cliff,  originally 
Locke-  washed  by  the  sea,  and 

13.  Not  having  reached  or  attained;   as,  He  is    formed  by  the  materials 


designation,  pretence,  or  cover  of. 

"He  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love." 

Shakesp.:  Tummy  of  the  Shrete,  iv.  3. 

11.  With  the  sanction,  authorization,  permission 
or  protection  of. 

"  Under  the  countenance  and  confederacy 
Of  Lady  Eleanor." 

Shakes?..-  Henry  VI..  Pt.  II.,  ii.  L 

12.  Being  the  subject  of ;  subject  to. 


under  twenty  years  of  age. 
14.  Attested  ' 


'Cato 


y<-a 
hy. 


falling  from   the   cliff 
above.    One  of  the  best 


Under-cliff. 


has  left  us  an  evidence  under  his  own    known  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 


hand,   how  much   he  was  versed  in  country  affairs." — 
Locke:  On  Education. 

15.  Under  the  form  of ;  as  represented  by. 
"Morpheus  is  represented  by  the    ancient  statuaries 
under  the  figure  of  a  boy  asleep." — Addiaon. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  a  lower,  subject,  or  subordinate 
condition,  or  degree. 


under-clothes,  under-clothing,  subst.  Clothes 
worn  under  others,  or  next  the  skin. 

"The  poor  women,  no  seamstresses  themselves,  are 
offered  under-clothing  ready  made."— St.  James's  Gazette. 
Jan.  6,  1888. 

*under-conduct,  s.  An  underground  or  subter- 
ranean conduit. 


"All  dig  wells  and  cisterns,  and  other  under-conducts 
and  conveyances,  for  the  suill age. "—Eel iqu ice  Wottoniance, 
p.  19. 

*under-craft,  s.    A  sly  trick. 

C  '"Tis  an  tinder-craft  of    authors.'*  —  Sterne.-   Tristram 

.  As  adj.;  .Lower  in  degree,  position,  or  condi-    Shandy,  ch.  xix. 


"I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection.1 
1  Corinthians  ix.  27. 

2.  Cricket:  Underhand  (q.  v.). 


tion ;  subject,  subordinate;  as,  an  under  officer,  an 

under  servant. 

D.  As  prefix: 

(1)  Denoting  a  literal  inferiority  of   place;    as. 
under-lip. 

(2)  Subordinate,    inferior,    subject;    as,    under- 
sheriff,  wnder-butler,  «nder-gardener,  &c. 

(3)  Expressive  of  concealment,   secrecy,  or  clan- 
destineness;  as,ttnder-plot,  underhand,  &c, 

If  1.  Under  age :  Not  of  full  age. 

"Three  sons  he  dying  left  all  under-age." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.t  II.  x.  64. 

2.  Underarms:  [ARMS  (2)]. 

3.  Under  fire :  Exposed  or  subjected  to  the  ene- 
my's fire;  taking  part  in  a  battle  or  engagement. 

*4.  Underfoot:  Under  the  real  value. 
"Would  be  forced  to  sell  their  means     .     .     .     far 
underfoot."— Bacon . 


*under-crest'  v.  t.  To  wear  as  on  the  crest;  to 
bear,  to  support. 

"To  undercrest  your  good  addition, 
To  the  fairness  of  my  power." 

Shakesp.:  Corlotanus,  i.  9. 

*under-crofb,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  It  was  supported  by  three  rows  of  massy  clustered 
pillars,  with  ribs  diverging  from  them  to  support  the 
solemn  roof.  This  was  the  parish  church.  This  under- 
croft, as  buildings  of  this  sort  were  called,  had  in  it 
several  chauntries  and  monuments."— Pennant:  London, 
p.  496. 

*under-dauber,  s.  An  inferior  or  subordinate 
dauber. 

"This new  mud-wall,  thrown  into  a  dirty  heap  by  M.  W. 
and  his  under-dauber  M.  S."— Bp.  Taylor:  Diss.  from 
Popery,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  i. 


5.  Under  one' s  hand:  [HAND,  s..  ^i  171. 

6.  Undersail:  [SAIL,  s.,  <[  (4)]. 

7.  Under  the  breath:  [BREATH,  s..  III.  4.1 

8.  Under  the  lee:  [LEE  (1),  s.,*[  (2)]. 

9.  Under  the  rose:  f ROSE,  s.,  ^[  (l)J. 

If  Among  the  ancients  the  rose  was  an  emblem  of 


Underhand  or  clandestine 


silence,  and  it  was  customary  to  suspend  a  rose    tt 
from  the  ceiling  of  a  banquet-room,  to  intimate  to 


*under-dealing,  s. 
dealing. 

"  He  mentions  not  his  under-dealing  to  debauch  armies 
here  at  home." — Milton:  Eikonoklastes. 

*under-delve,  v.  t.    To  dig  or  delve  under  or  be- 
low; to  undermine. 
"  Thei  ban    undirdolven  thine  auteris."— Wycliffe-  Ro- 


the  guests  that  nothing  said  in  that  room  was  to  be 
uttered  abroad.    (Brewer.) 

10.  Under  the  top: 

Mining:  A  term  used  where  it  is  necessary  to 
leave  part  of  the  coal  in  the  roof  of  a  gallery  cut 
into  the  form  of  an  arch. 

11.  Underwater:  Below  the  surface  of  the  water, 

12.  Under  way^  under  weigh : 

Naut.:  An  expression  denoting  that  a  vessel  has 
weighed  her  anchor,  and  is  making  proper  way 
through  the  water;  hence,  having  started,  making 
progress. 

*under-actor,  s.    A  subordinate  actor. 

tinder-agent,  s.    A  subordinate  agent. 

"A  factor  or  under-agent  to  their  extortion."—  South: 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  4. 

*under-branch,  s.    A  lower  branch. 

"That  under-branches  ere  can  bee 
Of  worth  and  value  as  the  tree." 

Spenser.-  An  Elegie  for  Astrophel. 

*under-bred,  a.    Ill-bred,  unbred. 

"An  under-bred,  fine  spoken  fellow  was  he." 

Goldsmith.-  Haunch  of  Venison. 

*under-builder,  subst.  A  subordinate  builder  or 
workman  in  building. 

*under-carved,  a.    Carved  or  graven  below. 

"Above  your  under-carved  ornaments." 

Ben  Jonson:  To  Countess  of  Rutland. 


*under-earthly,  a.    Subterranean.    (Sylvester: 

The  Arke,  2,817.) 

*under-flame,  s.    A  flame  below  or  inferior, 
"  We  should  not  need  warmth  from  an  under-flamed 
Elegy  on  Dr.  Donne. 

*under-fringe,  s.    A  lower  or  second  fringe.   (In 
the  example  it  appears^  fringe.) 

"  Broad-faced,  with  under-fringe  of  russet  beard." 
Tennyson:  Enid,  1,386. 

*under-god,  s.    An  inferior  defty. 
*under-gown,  s.    A  gown  worn  under  another, 
or  under  some  article  of  dress. 

"  An  under-gown  and  kirtle  of  pale-green  silk."—  Scott. 
under-hangman,  subst.    A  substitute  or  deputy 
hangman. 

*'  Comparative  for  your  virtues  to  be  styled 
The  under-hangman  of  his  kingdom. 


*under-hlved,  a. 
rather  small  hive. 


Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 
Provided  with  or  placed  in  a 


"The  bees  may  do  well  enough  in  a  middle-sized  hive, 
for  being  under-hired,  they  will  cast  somewhat  the  sooner, 
though  peradventure  the  less  warm."  —  C.  Butler:  Female 
Monuments,  p.  86. 

*under-honest,  a.  Honest  below  what  one  ought 
to  be. 

"We  think  him  over  proud, 
And  under-honest." 

Dryden:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  X 


"The  hundred  under-kingdoms  that  had  sway." 

Tennyson:   I'tvien,  432. 

under-laborer,  subst.  An  inferior  or  assistant 
laborer  or  workman. 

"It  is  ambition  enough  to  be  employed  as  an  niitlrr- 
laborcr  in  clearing  the  ground  a  little."—  Locke:  Ilmmm 
Underst.  (Ep.  to  the  reader.) 

under-lease,  s. 

Law:  A  lease  granted  by  a  lessee  of  his  interest 
under  the  original  lease ;  a  sub-lease. 

under-Offlcer,  subst.  A  subordinate  or  inferior 
officer. 

*under-peep,  *under-peepe,  r.  trans.  To  cast  a 
look  under. 

"Bows  toward  her,  and  would  under-prep  her  lids." 
Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  2. 

funder-peopled,  a.    Not  fully  peopled. 
'under-plain,  s.    A  plain  lying  under  or  below. 

"Upon  the  under-plains 

A  hundred  springs,  a  hundred  wayes  should  swimme." 
Browne;  Brit.  Pastorals,  ii. 

under-possessor,  s.  A  subordinate  possessor  or 
holder. 

"Annuities  and  greater  donatives  are  the  reserves  of 
the  superior  right,  and  not  to  be  invaded  by  the  under- 
possessors." — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  17. 

*under-rate,  a.    Inferior. 
"These   under-rate    mortals."—  Gentleman    Instructed. 
p.  508. 

*under-reckon,  r.  t.  To  reckon  or  calculate  too 
low. 

"Suidas  under-reckon*  it  by  seven  years."— Bp.  Hallr 
Sermon  to  Lords  of  Parliament,  Feb.  18,  1684. 

*under-recompensed,  a.  Insufficiently  recom- 
pensed . 

"They  are  generally  under-recompensed."  —  Smith: 
Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 

under-region,  s.    An  inferior  or  lower  region, 
under-roof,  s.    A  roof  under  another;  a  lower 
roof. 

"An  wnd«r-roo/of  doleful  gray." 

Tennyson:  Dying  Strati,  4. 

*under-searching,  adj.  Searching  or  seeking 
below. 

"The  under-searching  water  working  on." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  iii. 

under-seoretary,  s.  A  subordinate  or  assistant- 
secretary, 
under-servant,  s.    An  inferior  servant. 

"Afterward  an  under-xfrvant  in  the  queen's  etables." — 
Camden:  Hist.  Q.  Elizabeth  (an.  1598). 

*under-service,  s.  Inferior  or  subordinate  ser- 
vice. 

under-sheriff,  *under- sheriffe,  under- 
shereve,  subst.  A  sheriff  subordinate  in  rank  to  a 
sheriff  properly  so  called ;  a  sheriff's  deputy. 

"Sheriffs  and  under-sheriffsf  constables  and  turnkeys, 
in  short,  all  the  ministers  of  justice  from  Holt  down  to 
Ketch." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.f  ch.  xviil. 

*under-sheriffry,  *  under-shrieve,  *under- 
sheriffery,  s.  The  office  of  an  under  sheriff. 

"Many  times  those  under-sherifferies  doe  more  good 
than  their  high  speculations."— Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Praise. 

*under-shrievalty,  subst.    The  same  as  UNDER- 

SHEEIFFBY  (q.  V.J. 

under-side,  s.    The  lower  side  of  anything. 
"This  being  hollowed  out,  on  the  under-* ide,  like  a 
acoop." — Paley:  Xatural  Theology,  ch.  x. 

under-skinker,  s. 

*l.  Ord.    Lang. :    An   tinder-drawer    or   tapster. 
(Shakesp.:  Henry  IF.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4.) 
2.  Naut. :  The  assistant  to  the  purser's  steward, 
under-sklrt,  s.    A  skirt  under  a  dress. 

"Tlfe  panel  on  the  under-skirt  may  consist  of  black  lace 
flounces."  — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

under-sky,  s.  A  lower  sky;  the  lower  part  of 
the  atmosphere. 

"  Floating  about  the  under-sky." 

Tennyson:  Dying  Swan,  25. 

under-sparred,  a.  Not  having  sufficient  spars; 
undermasted. 


f&te,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,     hSr,     th6re;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     g6,    pSt, 
or,     wore,    wolf,     w5rk,     who,    sin;     mute,    cfib,     cttre,    unite,    car,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     »,     «  =  «;     ey  =  a.     QU  =  kw. 


Tinder-sphere 


under-sphere,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  sphere  bem-ath  another  one,  and  moved 
by  it. 

"  He  conquered  rebel  passions,  ruled  them  so 
As  undci~*i'li''ri-*  by  the  iirst  mover  go." 

EU-yu  nt>on  Dr.  Donne. 

2.  Fig. :  An  inferior  sphere  of  action, 
under-stated,  a. 

1.  Stated  beneath  the  truth,  or  what  is  right  and 
prppor. 

*2.  Having  too  low  or  small  an  estate. 

"Perceiving  himself  over-titled,  or  rather  under- 
Mated."— Fuller:  Worthies;  lledfordshire. 

under-stocked,  a.    Not  sufficiently  stocked. 

"\newcolony  must  always  for  sometime  be  more  under- 
stocked   .    .    .    than  the  greater  part  of  other  countries. 
—Smith:   Wealth  uf  \ations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

under-su.lt,  s.  A  suit  worn  under  or  beneath 
another  suit. 

"No  danger  of  catching  cold,  his  own  tinder-suit  was  so 
well  lined." — Fuller:  Worthies;  Hantsliin-. 

under  sword-fish,  s. 
Ichthy.:  [HEMIRAMPHUS.] 

under-taxed,  a.  Taxed  beneath  what  they  can 
bear,  or  below  the  proportion  of  the  taxation  of 
others. 

*under-thing,  subst.  A  lower  or  inferior  thing. 
(Beaum.  &Flet.:  Philaster,  i.) 

under-tOW,  s.  A  current  of  water  below  the  sur- 
face running  in  a  different  direction  from  that  at 
the  surface:  the  backward  flow  of  a  wave  breaking 
on  the  beach. 

"All  those  secret  currents  that  flow 
With  such  resistless  under-toic." 

Longfellov: :  Building  of  the  Ship. 

*under-treasurer,  s.  One  who  transacted  the 
business  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England. 

"under-treated,  a.  Treated  with  too  little  re- 
spect ;  treated  slightingly. 

under-water,  a.  Being  or  lying  under  water; 
subaquatic. 

"  Vulteius  found  this  under-water  traine." 

May:  Lucan;  PharsaHa,  iv. 

'under-witted,  a.    Half-witted ;  silly. 
"Cupid  is  an  under-willed  whipster."— Kennet:  Eras- 
mus; Praise  of  Folly,  p.  19. 

under-world,  s. 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  The  opposite  side  of  the  globe  ;  the  antipodes. 
"  Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail, 

That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  under-world. 
Tennyson:  Princess,  iv.  27. 

*3.  The  lower  or  inferior  part  of  mankind. 

II  Anthrop,:  The  abode  of  departed  spirits; 
Hades.  The  idea  that  the  souls  of  men,  after  death, 
went  down  to  a  region  beneath  is  very  ancient  and 
•widespread,  and  is  commented  on  by  Lucian  (De 
Lucia,  2).  This  popular  notion  finds  expression  in 
one  articie  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  "  He  descended 
into  Hell." 

"In  the  ancient  Egyptian  doctrine  of  the  future  life, 
modeled  as  it  was  on  solar  myth,  Amenti,  the  western 
region  of  the  departed,  is  an  under-world,  or  Hades.  — 
Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  67. 

*un-der-acf,  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  act.] 
To  act  or  perform,  as  a  part  or  play,  inefficiently  or 
feebly. 

"The  play  was  so  underacted  it  broke  down."— -Vac- 
ready. 

»un  der-ac  -tlon,  subst .  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
action.]  Subordinate  action ;  action  not  essential 
to  the  main  story. 

"The  least  episodes,  or  underactions,  interwoven  in  it, 
are  parts  necessary,  or  convenient  to  carry  on  the  main 
design."— Dryden:  Virgil's  &neis.  (Dedic.) 

*un-der-aid',  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  aid,  v.] 
To  aid  secretly. 

"Robert  ...  is  said  to  have  underaidcd  Roul." — 
Daniel:  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  23. 

un  -der-bacK,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  back,  s.] 
The  vessel  placed  beneath  the  mashtun  to  receive 
the  wort  as  it  flows  from  the  latter. 

*un-der-bear',  v.  t.  [Prefix  under-,  and  English 
bear,  v.] 

1.  To  support,  to  endure. 

"  Patient  underbearing  of  his  fortune." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  4. 

2.  To  guard,  to  face,  to  trim,  to  line. 

"The  duchess  of  Milan's  gown  .  .  .  underborne 
»ith  a  bluish  tinsel." — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  iii.  4. 

un-der-bear  -er,  subst.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
bearer.]  In  funerals,  one  who  supports  the  corpse 
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un-der-bld  ,  r.  t.  [Prof,  under-,  and  Ens.  hid, 
v.]  To  bid  or  ofiVr  Joss  than  another,  as  at.  an  auc- 
tion ;  to  offer  lens  tlian  ;  to  offer  to  execute  work, 
supply  goods,  or  tbe  like,  at  a  lower  price  than. 

*un-der-bind  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
bind,  v.]  To  bind  underneath. 

"With  his  huge  weight  the  pagan  nniterbmiutl." 

f.in-.Kij-:    1,1  f mi,  XIX. 

•un  der-bbard,  adv.  [Prof,  under-,  and  Eng. 
board.']  Secretly,  clandestinely.  (Opposed  to 
aboveboard,  q.  v.) 

"  The  receivers  of  each  will  play  underboard."—  Fuller: 
Holy  State,  IV.  v.  16. 

*un-der-borne',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [UXDERBEAF.] 
*un-der-bought    (ouglit  aa  at),  pa. par.  or  a. 
[UNDERBUY.] 

un-der-brace  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
brace,  v.  1  To  bind,  fasten,  or  tie  together  below  or 
underneath. 

"The  broidered  band 
That  underbraced  his  helmet  at  the  chin." 

Cowper:  Homer's  Iliad,  iii. 

un  -der-brush,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
brush,  s.j  Shrubs  and  small  trees  in  a  wood  or 
forest  growing  under  large  trees;  brush,  under- 
wood. 

"The  shores  on  either  side  were  steep,  and  very  thick 
with  underbrush."—  Scribner's  Magazine,  Aug.,  1817,  p.  600. 

•un'-der-burn,  *un-der-brenne,  t'.  t.  [Prefix 
under-,  and  Eng.  burn.]  To  burn  up. 

"Y  shal  uiiderorennethecartis."— Wyclife:  Kahum,  ii. 
13. 

'un-dSr-buy,  v.  t.  [Prof,  under-,  and  English 
buy.] 

1.  To  buy  at  less  than  the  real  or  true  value. 

"  Else  ye  underbuy  us." 

Beaum.  (£  Flet.:  Valentinlan,  ii.  4. 

2.  To  buy  at  a  lower  price  than. 
un-der-9ham'-ber-laln,  s.    [Pref.  under-,  and 

Eng.  chamberlain.]    A  deputy  chamberlain  of  the 
exchequer. 

un-der-charge  ,  v.  t.  [Prefix  under-,  and  Eng. 
charge,  v.] 

1.  To  charge  less  than  the  fair  or  true  sum  or 
price  for. 

2.  Not  to  put  a  sufficient  charge  in;  as,  to  under- 
charge a  gun. 

un-der-$harged  ,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
charged.]  Not  adequately  or  sufficiently  charged ; 
specif,  applied  to  a  military  mine,  whose  crater  is 
not  so  wide  at  the  top  as  it  is  deep. 

un'-der-coat,  s.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  coat,  s.] 

1.  A  coat  worn  under  another. 

2.  The  under  layer  of  hair.    [Co AT  (1),  subst.,  A. 
II.  1.] 

"  The  dog  looked  fresh  and  well  .  .  .  though  lacking 
undercoat.'7— Field,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

*un'-der-creep,  *un-dur-crepe,  v.  i.  [Prefix 
under-,  and  Eng.  creep,  v.]  To  creep  secretly  or 
imperceptibly. 

"  Be  war  lest  perauenture  undercrepe  to  thee  a  wickid 
thought." — Wycliffe:  Dent.  xv.  9. 

*un'-de"r-cry,  *un-dir-cry.  v.  i.  [Pref.  under-, 
and  Eng.  cry,  T.]  To  cry  out. 

"And  thei  undercrieden  [inclamnbant]  and  seiden, 
Crucifle,  crucifye  him."—  Wycliffe:  Luke  ixiii. 

un'-dSr-cur-rent,  «.  <fc  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  current.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1    Lit.  •  A  current  running  under  another  one. 

2.  Fig. :  Something  at  work  out  of  sight,  as  in- 
fluence, feeling,  or  the  like,  which  has  a  tendency 
opposite  to  or  different  from  what  is  visible  or 
apparent. 

"The  undercurrent  of  agricultural  opinion."— Field, 
April  4,  1885. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Running  below  or  out  of  sight;  hid- 
den. 

"Some  dark  undercurrent  woe." 

Tennyson:  Maud,  I.  xvui.  83. 

un'-der-CUt,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  cut,  E.] 
The  under  side  of  a  sirloin  of  beef ;  the  filet. 

"Then,  having  disembowelled  him,  we  cut  ofl  strips  of 
undercut."— Field,  Dec.  26,  1885. 

un-d§r-CUt  ,  v.  t.  [Prefix  under-,  and  English 
cut,  v.]  To  undersell. 

*un-der-de-greed',  adj.  [Pref .  under- ;  English 
degree,  and  suff.  -ed.]  Of  inferior  rank  or  degree. 

"  At  the  mercy  of  every  underdegreed  sinner." — Richard- 
son: Clarissa,  iv.  48. 

un'-der-dlteh,  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
ditch,  v.] 

Agricult. :  To  form  a  deep  ditch  or  trench  in,  in 
order  to  drain  the  surface. 


underfoot 

un-der  do  ,  v.  i.  &  (.  [Prefix  under-,  and  EnglisL 
do,  v.] 

A.  Iiitransil'i'i'  : 

1.  To  act  below  one's  abilities  ;  not  to  act  up  to 
one's  powers. 

"You  overact,  when  you  should  underdo.'' 

Ben  Jonson, 

2.  To  do  less  than  is  requisite. 

"Nature  much  ofteiier  overdoes  than  underdoes."  - 
Grew. 

B.  Trans.:  To  do  less  thoroughly  than  is  requi- 
site ;  specif.,  in  cooking,  to  cook  insufhciently. 

*iin-d§r-d6  -er,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  doer.] 
One  who  does  loss  than  is  necessary,  requisite,  or 
expedient. 

un-der-d6ne',  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  done.] 
Insufficiently  cooked ;  as,  The  meat  is.  underdone. 

fin  -der-dose,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  dose,  s.] 
An  insufficient  dose;  a  quantity  loss  than  a  dose. 

fin-der-dose',  v.  i.  or  f.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
dose,  v.]  To  give  or  take  smaller  insufficient  doses. 

fin  dgr-drain,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  drain, 
subst. I  A  drain  or  trencli  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

un-dSr-drain  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
drain,  v.]  To  drain,  by  cutting  trenches  under  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

fin-der-dressed  ,  adj.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
dressed.] 

*1.  Not  well  or  sufficiently  dressed. 

2.  Underdone,  as  meat. 

un-dSr-es  -tl-mate,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
estimate,  s.]  An  estimate  or  valuation  at  too  low  a 
rate. 

un-der-es  -tl-mate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng 
estimate,  v.]  To  estimate  or  value  at  too  low  a  rate ; 
to  value  insufficiently. 

*un  -der-f  ac-tion,  subst.  [Prof,  under-,  and  Eng. 
faction.  J  A  subordinate  faction;  a  subdivision  of 
a  faction. 

"Christianity  loses  by  contests  of  underfactions."— 
Decay  of  Piety. 

•un'-der-fac-ul-ty1,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
faculty.]  A  subordinate  faculty,  power,  or  endow- 
ment. 

un'-der-farm-er,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
farmer.]  A  farmer  working  under  the  direction  of 
another  one. 

*fin  -der-feed,  v.  f.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
feed,  v.]  To  feed  insufficiently. 

"The  fanaticks  strive  to  underfeed  and  starve  it."— 
Qauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  863. 

*un  -der-f  el-low,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  fel- 
low.] A  mean  fellow,  a  sorry  wretch. 

"  With  much  more  business  than  those  underfelloics  had 
showed." — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

iin'-der-f  Ill-Ing,  s.  [Prof,  under-,  and  'Eng.fill- 
ing.]  The  lower  part  of  a  building.  (See  extract 
under  SUBSTRUCTION.) 

*un-der-f ol'-16w,  r.  f.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
follow.]  To  follow,  to  accompany. 

"And  thi  mercy  shall  vnderfollon-e  me." —Wycliffe: 
Psalm  xxii.  6. 

*un-der-f  one' ,  *un-der-fonge,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  under- 
fangen=to  receive,  to  undertake,  to  support ;  under 
=uiidor,  andfani/an  (pa.  t./ona)  =  to  take.] 

1.  To  undertake,  to  manage. 

"And  looser  songs  of  loue  to  underfong." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  tfov. 

2.  To  entrap,  to  ensnare. 

"  Thou,  Menalcas,  that  by  thy  treachery 
Didst  underfong  my  lady  to  wexe  so  light." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  June. 

3.  To  receive. 

11  On  holy  church  ich  thouhte 

That  underfong  me  atte  fount,  for  on  of  Godes  chosen." 
/'.  Plowman,  p.  204. 

4.  To  support  or  guard  from  beneath. 

"Mounts  underfong  ing  and  enfiancking  them." — Nashe: 
Lenten  Stuffe. 

un-der-fopt',  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
foot.] 

A.  As  adverb: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Under  the  feet ;  underneath. 

2.  Beneath,  below  ;  in  or  into  subjection. 

II.  Naut. :  Under  the  ship's  bottom,  (Said  of  an 
anchor  which  is  dropped  while  the  ship  has  head- 
way.) 

*B.  As  adj. :  Low,  bare,  abject. 

"The  most  dejected,  most  underfoot,  and  down  trodden 
vassals  of  perdition."—  Milton:  Keform,  in  Eng.,  bk.  ii. 

•un-der-fopf ,v. t.  [Pref. under-, and Eng./ooi, v.] 
To  underpin  (q.  v.). 


Mil   '**•     pAt,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     ?hin,    tenon;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    ag;     expect      Xenopnon     exist.    pn  =  t 
-clan,      -tlan  =  snan.     -tlon.     iloa  =  shun;      -Uon.      -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,    -clous.     -Blous  =  Bhus.     -We.    -die.    &c.  =  bel.     del. 


underfurnish 
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underlying 


*fin-der-f  ur  -nlsh,  r.  t.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  underground-railway,  s.    A  railway  wholly  or 

furnish.}    To  furnish  insufficiently ;  to  supply  with  m  alar^e  part  beneath  the  street  surface  of  a  city 

less  than  enough.  London  is  now  tunneled  by  a  network  o 

"Can  we  suppose  God  would  underfurnish  man  for  the  nean  railways,  extending  to  the  suburb*, 

state  he  designed  himf"— Collier:  On  Kindness.  portion  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  frol,.  uuuuv  .- 

un-dSr-fur -row,  r.  t.     [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  R°ad   to  Farrinirdon    Street,   was  opened  Jan.  HI, 

furrou:]   To  cover  with  a  furrow,  as  seed  or  manure;  $":    ™  term  was  originally  applied  in  the  United 

to  plow  in.  5fore  the  abolition  of  slavery  t"  the  organ- 

/.^^ier^ur^v.  ^  ""^  ^  ^  ^^l^^^'^o^^^^ 

IT  TOSOVJ  under/arrow:  underground-stem,  s. 

Agric.:  To  plow-in  seed.    Sometimes  applied  to  Hot. :  An  orsan  in  some  plants  popularly  consid- 

other  operations  in  which  something  is  covered  by  ered  a  root  because  during  the  whole  of  its  existence 

the  furrow-slice.  it  remains  below  the  ground,  but  which  nevr-rthe- 


*un  dgr-keep  ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  under-,  and  English 

*-r — .*.~ — , —  *«~*.  ~.  «  ~.ty.    fceep,  v.J    To  keep  under ;  to  keep  in  subjection  ;  to 

.London  is  now  tunneled  by  a  network  of  subterra-    restrain. 

The  fir^t  "The  beast,  that  with  great  cruelty 

Bishop's  Rored,  and  raged  to  be  ni'l'  rA'/.r." 

r:  1 •:  V.,  III.  vii.  S3. 

un-der-laid  ,  n.    [Prefix  under-,  and  Eng.  laid.") 
Having  something  laid  or  lying  beneath. 

"This  addition  to  the  plate  springs  it  up  in  every  part 
Kii'Irrlaia."—  Scrlbner'*  U.i.juiiiie,  May,  1880,  p.  42. 

un-der-lay  ,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
lay,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 


*un-der-ggf,  v.  t.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  get.]    less'possesse"s'a  structSre,"showing  that'itTs' realty    thVnJbenJ  •ah''^'"^-'^^!'!-"?  Til!cr;  tO  SBt 
To  understand.  em-    __  9   T««,inr,,.»V  •' - -' -"- 

"Andnatheleshefeynedehym,thatmern<ieiv<>/ytnofrt."         *un -der-grOVB,  s.     [Pref.   under-,   and   English 

grove.]    A  grove  of  low-growing  trees  under  others 
taller. 

"I sat  within  an  t< nderg rov e 
Of  tallest  hollies." 

Wordsworth:  Poems  of  the  Fancy. 
*un-dSr-grow  ,  v.  f.    [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
un-der-go',  *un-der-goe,  v.  t.    [Prefix  under-,    grow.]    To  grow  below  the  usual  size  or  height. 


.  . 

Hubert  uf  Gloucester,  p.  109. 

*un-d§r-glrd  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
pird.J  To  gird  beneath ;  to  place  girders  beneath. 

"When  they  had  taken  it  up.  they  used  helps,  under- 
gtrding  the  ship." — Acts  xxvii.  17. 


and  Eng.  go,  v.J 
*1.  To  go,  move,  or  pass  under  or  below. 

"  That  day  the  sea  seem'd  mountaine's  topps  t'  oreflow, 
And  yielding  earth  that  deluge  t'  vndergoe." 

May:  Lucan;  Pharsalia,  v. 

*2.  To  undertake ;   to  take  upon  one's  self ;    to 
hazard. 

"  Who  found  unwillingness  to  undergo 
That  vent'rous  work." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  viii. 

^  3.  To  bear  up  against ;  to  endure  with  firmness ;  to 
sustain  without  fainting,  yielding,  or  giving  way ; 
to  pass  through ;  as,  to  undergo  pain  or  torture. 

4.  To  be  subjected  to;  to  be  compelled  to   pass 
through. 

"Tyrants    were    to    undergo  legal  sentence." — Milton: 
Answer  to  Eikon  Baailike. 

5.  To  experience ;  to  pass  through. 

"In  this  state  it    undergoes  a  fermentation." — Cook: 
First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xvii. 

*6.  To  partake  of;  to  enjoy. 

"loundergo  such  ample  peace  and  honor." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  1. 

*7.  To  suffer. 

"  I  had  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back, 
Than  you  should  such  dishonor  undergo." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

*un-der-g6  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
going.]  Enduring,  suffering,  patient,  tolerant. 

"  Which  raised  in  me 
An  undergoing  stomach,  to  bear  up 
Against  what  should  ensue." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.2. 

un-der-gone',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [UNDERGO.] 


*un-der-grow-e,  adl.    [UNDEBGROW.] 
grown ;  below  the  usual  stature. 

"For  hardily  she  was  not  vndergrowe." 

Chaucer.-  C.  T.,  154.     (Prol.) 


or  shrubs  growing  under  larger  ones. 


"The  undergrowth 

Of  shrubs  and  tangling  bushes  had  perplexed 
All  path  of  man."  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  175. 


2.  To  support  by  setting  something  under. 
"Our  souls  have  trode  awry  in  all  men's  sight, 
We'll  underlay  'em,  till  they  go  upright." 

Beaum.  tfr  Flet.:  Love's  Cure,  v.  8. 
B.  Intransitive : 

Mininfj :  To  incline  from  a  perpendicular  line, 
un-der-lay,  s.    [UNDERLAY,  r.J 

1.  Mining:  Tho  dip  or  inclination  of  a  lode  or 
Under-    vein  from  the  perpendicular. 

2.  Print.:  Paper  or  cardboard  pasted  under  a  cut 
or  type  to  make  the  impression  clearer. 

fin  -der-lay-er  (1) ,  s.    [Eng.  underlay ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  that  underlays. 

2.  Mining:  A  perpendicular  shaft,  sunk  to  cut  the 
lode  at  any  required  depth. 

fin  -der-lay-er  (2),  s.    [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
layer.]    A  lower  layer. 


*iin  -de"r-leaf,  s.     [Prefix  under-,  and  Eng.  leaf.] 

and  Ensllsh  AkQd  Of 


,h 

.    -~     .  w     .         ,  '         .  The  unrierleaf,  whose  cyder  is  best  at  two  years,  is  a 

-aer-hand,   adv.,  a.  &  s.     [Pref.  under-,  and    plentiful  bearer."—  Mortimer:  Husbandry. 


A.  As  adverb  : 

1.  By  secret  means  ;  in  a  clandestine  manner  ;  not 

pose^to  StoZbSSffi  )D  "  tad  SenS8>  "n<i  °P' 
"The  wondrous  love  they  bare  him  underhand: 


un-dSr-let  ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  let,  v.J 

1.  To  let  below  the  value. 

2.  To  sublet. 

^  -der-lie,  ..    [Pref.  «nd*r-,  and  Eng.  Ue,  v.] 
:  Tho  same  as  UxDEELAY  (q.  V.). 


Daniel:  Civil  Wan,  i.          fin  der-lle  ,  t1.  t.  &  i.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  lie 

2.  By  fraud  or  fraudulent  means ;  fraudulently.       '"'.'  v  j 
"Wood   is  still  working  underhand  to  force  his  half- 
pence upon  us."—  Swift:  Drapier's  Letters. 

3.  Cricket :  Applied  to  a  style  of  bowling  in  which    under. 

the  arm  is  not  raised  above  the  elbow;  as,  to  bowl    .."  ?*  "  chance  to  be  the  bottom  and  underlie  the  rest."— 
underhand.    (Opposed  to  roundhand,  q.  v.) 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lie  under  or  beneath  ;  to  bo  set  or  situated 


B.  As  adjective: 


Hooker:  Eccles.  Politie,  bk.  viii. 

2.  To  be  at  the  bottom,  basis,  or  ground  of;  to 
form  the  foundation  of ;  as,  This  principle  underlies 

1.  Secret,  clandestine.  (Generally  implying  mean-    the  whole  subject. 

ness  or  fraud,  or  both.)  *3.  To  Ue  undcr .  to  be  subject  to ;  to  be  liable  to 

"  He  has  been  making  the  fortune  of  the  family  by  an     meet  or  answer ;  to  meet. 
underhand  marriage."-Vanburgh:  The  Mistake,  iii.  1.  "Commanded  to  appeare  by  a  day  to  underlie  the  law." 

2.  Cricket:  Applied  to  bowling  in  which  the  arm    —  Holinshed:  Hist.  Scotland  (an.  1452). 


•un-der-gbre',  r.  t.    [Eng.  under,  and  gore,  v.J    !s  not  raised  above  the  elbow ;  as,  underhand  bowl-       B.  Intrant. :  To  lie  or  be  situated  lower. 
To  pierce  underneath.  1U8-  ••  Thence  they  beheld  an  underlying  vale." 

"The  dart  did  undergore  ~  As  substantive:  Browne:  Kritannias  Pastorals,  ii.  2. 

His  eyelid,  by  his  eye's  dear  roots."  Cricket;  A  ball  bowled  underhand.  un-der-llne  ,  v.  t.    [Prefix  under-,  and  English 

Chapman. -Homer's  iiiad,m.  408.          *un -der  hand-ed,  adj.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.    line,  v.J 

un-der-grad  -u-ate,  s.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.    handed.]  1.  To  mark  underneath  or  below  with  a  line ;  to 

raduate,  s.J    One  who  is  studying  at  a  university.       *•  KePt  secret ;  underhand. 

"Covert,  sly,  underhanded  communications." — Dickens. 
2.  Not   having   an    adequate    supply  of  hands ; 
short-handed ;  sparsely  peopled. 
"  It  [Norway]  is  much  underhanded  now." — Coleridge. 


but  has  not  yet  taken  a  degree. 

"The  undergraduates  of  his    university."— Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 


un-der-grad  -n-ate-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  undergrad- 
uate, s. ;  -ship.]  The  state,  position, or  condition  of 
an  undergraduate. 

*fin-der-groan  ,  r.  t .  [Prefix  under-,  and  Eng. 
groan,  v.J  To  groan  under. 

"Earth  undergroaned  their  high-raised  feet." 

Chapman. 


„„„.,   t 

fin  -der-grflund,  «.,  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and    stupid  person  ;  a  blockhead. 
Eng.  ground,  s.]  "Vnderheads  may  stumble  without  dishonor."—  Browne. 

A.  Assutstantiv*:  ^n-Mr-May.'.  v.  t      [Prof,  under-,  and  English 

1.  What  is  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  sub-    heave,  v.J    lo  heave  or  lift  from  below. 


underscore. 

"  A  note  of  Secretary  Cecyl's  hand,  that  what  was  so  »n- 
'erlined  was  to  be  put  in  cypher."— Strove.-  Eccles.  Mem. 
Mw.  VI.  (an.  1552). 

*2.  To  influence  secretly. 

ha^fo^^'      ^^^"-'^^^  ^P-'dVnc™^^ 

"A  man  is  to  be  provided  either  of  wit  to  understand,  ,  "D  -de"r-llng, «.    [Eng.  under- ;  dimin.  suff .  -ling.] 

or  else  of  a  with  to  underhung  himself."-.?.  Holland:  An  inferior  person  or  agent ;  a  minion,  a  mean, 

Plutarch,  p.  871.  «>rry  fellow. 

*un  -der-head,  s.    [Prob.  for  dunderhead.]    A 


"Slaves  of  no  man,  were  ye,  said  your  warrior  poet; 
Neither  subject  unto  man  as  underlings." 

A.  C.  Swinburne:  Athens. 


torranean  space. 

"A  spirit  raised  from  depth  of  underground.'* 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  2. 

2.  An  underground-railway.    (Colloq.) 
B.  As  adv. :  Below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
"Far  underground  is  many  a  cave." 

Wordsu-orth.   White  Due  of  Kulstone,  iv. 


fin-dSr-hew'  (ew  as  tt),  v.  t,    [Pref.  under-,  and 


sheep. 
fin  -dgr-look-er,  s.    [Pref.  under-,  and  English 


C.  As  adj. :  Being  below  the  surface  of  the  earth ;    ti\?  'STSL^^ 


. -.        —i       -••  -         -              iV            V        •                                               ' . •*  *       *»M*     *vv **     W*(  »«        L*  *w«t      1*1        •*;*-,     auu     JJfUMAAOU 

ng.  hew.]  To  hew  less  than  is  proper  or  usual ;  to  looker.]  A  functionary  whose  duty  it  is  daily  to  do- 
hew  a  piece  of  timber  which  should  be  square  in  scend  a  mine,  taking  note  of  the  ventilation  of  the 
such  a  manner  that  it  appears  to  contain  a  greater  mine  and  the  work  done  by  the  men.  Called  also 
quantity  of  cubic  feet  than  it  really  does.  an  Underviower. 

un-der-hiing',  a.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  hung.]  "  And  the  manager,  the  underlooker,  and  a  fireman  de- 

1.  Projecting  beyond  the  upper  jaw.     (Applied  to  fcended  the  shaft  at  once."— St.  James's   Gazette,  May  27, 


2.  Having  the  under  jaw  projecting  beyond  the 
upper  jaw.  (Applied  to  persons.) 

"He  being  very  much  underhung."—  Miss  Austen:  Per- 
suasion, ch.  xv. 

fin  de-rived  ,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
derived.]  Not  derived  ;  not  borrowed. 


subterranean. 

"Put    into    certain    underground    depositaries    called 
favissaj."— Karon:  Childe  Harold,  iv.     (Note  46.) 

underground-nut,  s. 
Bot.:  ArachishypQgcea. 

Underground-Onion,  s.  "The  immediate  operation  of  original,  absolute,  nnd     through  other  strata,  are 'rarely  SOon'to  resYupon 

Hort.:  Allium  cepa,  var.  terreetris,  a  variety  of    "nderived^fovet."— Clarke:^>nthe  Evidences,  Prop.  14.         them.    The  name  was  suggested  by  "overlying," 

to  volcanic   rocks* 


iin-der-ly'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [UNDERLIE,  v.] 

A.  Aspr. par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Lying  beneath  or  under. 

2.  Geol. :  A  term  proposed  by  Mr.  Necker  to  des- 
ignate the  granites  which,  though  they  often  pierce 


or.:          um  cepa.  var.          eers,  a  varey  o  .— ,  ,         .     .         tem.         e  name  was  sugges 

the  common  onion,  which  multiplies  its  bulbs  by       'un-der  J6in',  t1.  t.    [Prefix  under-,  and  English    applied    by   Dr.    MacCulloch 
offshoots  below  the  ground.  join.]    To  subjoin.  [GRANITE,  II.  l.J 

Ate,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    fatter;     we,    wet,    here,     camel,     hSr,     thSre;     pine,    pit,     sire,     sir,    marine;     go,    pfit, 
or.     wore,    wplf,     w5rk,     wh6,    sftn;     mate,     cub,     ctire,     unite,     cur,    rflle,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     09  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


undermasted 

un  -der-mast-ed,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
uiimted.}  Inadequately  or  insufficiently  masted  ; 
said  of  a  ship  when  ttio  masts  are  either  too  Bin  all 

(.r  too  short,  so  that  she  cannot  spread  the  sail  to 
give  her  the  proper  speed. 

"  But  she  was  much  undermasted  and  undersailed." — 

H.ietlaij!:   I'ui/ui/fs,  ii.  201. 

*un  -der-mas  ter,  s.  [Prefix  under-,  and  Eng. 
iiiiisti'i;  s.J  An  inferior  or  subordinate  master. 

"And  so  the  lawe  was  our  r,,<li minister  in  Crist  that  we 
ben  iustifled  of  bileue."—  H'ycliffe:  (lal.  iii.  25. 

»uu  -der-mateh,  subst.  [Prof,  under-,  and  Eng. 
/t  (2),  s.J  One  unequal  or  inferior  to  some  one 
else. 

"  He  was  ...  an  undermatch  to  Dr.  Hackwell."— 
Fuller:  Hurt/lira,  ii.  589. 

*un  -der-meal,  *un  der-meale,  *un-der-mele, 

subst.    [Enp.  undern,  and  meal  (1),  s.J 

1.  The  meal  eaten  at  uudern,  or  the  chief  meal  or 
the  day. 

"  I  think  I  am  furnished  for  Catherine  pears,  for  one 
limiermeal."— Ben  Joitson:  Bartholomew  Fair,  iii.  1. 

2.  The  division  or  portion  of  the  day  which  in- 
cluded undern  ;  originally  the  morning,  but  after- 
ward the  afternoon. 

"  Ther  walketh  now  the  limitour  himself 
In  iindenneles,  in  morweninges." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,457. 

3.  An  after-dinner  sleep  or  nap ;  a  siesta. 

"  The  forty  years'  undermeale  of  the  seven  sleepers." — 
Kaahe. 

un-der-men  -tioned,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
mentioned.]  Mentioned  or  named  below  or  subse- 
quently. 

un-der-miue,  *un-  der-myne,  v.  t.  [Prefix 
under-,  and  Eug.  mine,  v.J 

1.  Lit. :  To  dig  or  excavate  a  mine  under;  to  ren- 
der unstable  or  cause  to  fall  by  digging  or  wearing 
away  the  foundation  of;  to  make  an  excavation 
beneath,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  causing  to 
fall,  or  of  blowing  up. 

"He  attempted  to  undermine,  the  walls."— Macaulau: 
Hist.  Eny.,ch.  iii. 

2.  Fig. :  To  subvert  by  removing  the  foundations 
of  clandestinely ;  to  injure  or  ruin  by  underhand, 
invisible,  or  dishonorable  means. 

"To  undermine  his  happy  state." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

*un'-der-mine,  subst,  [Prefix  under-,  and  Eng. 
mine,  s.J  A  cave. 

"There  are  many  undermines  or  caves." — P.  Holland: 
Camden,  p.  650. 

un-der-mlu'-er,  s.    [Eng.  undermin(e) ;  -er."] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  undermines ;  one  who  digs  or 
forms  a  mine  or  excavation  under. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who   clandestinely  injures  or  sub- 
verts ;  a  secret  or  clandestine  enemy. 

"To  pay  my  underminers  in  their  coin." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,204. 

•un-der-mln  -Is-t§r,  *un-dir-myn-y  s  -ter,  v.t. 
[Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  minister,  v.J  To  minister 
to ;  to  supply  the  wants  of. 

"Al  the  bodi  bi  boondis  and  ioynyngis  togidre  undir- 
myiistriil  [BubminfBtratum]  and  maad,  wexith  into  encres- 
syng  of  God." — Wycliffe:  CotossUins  ii.  19. 

*un-der-mlu  -Is-try1,  «.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eug. 
ministry.]  A  subservient  or  subordinate  ministry. 

*uu  -der-mlrth,  subst.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
mirth.]  Concealed  or  suppressed  mirth. 

"  No  undermirth,  such  as  doth  lard  the  scene 
For  coarse  delight." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.;  Coronation.     (Prol.) 

*un-der-m6u  -led,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
monied.]  Taken  by  corrupt  means  with  money; 
bribed. 

"  Whether  they  were  undermined  or  undemionied  it  is 
not  decided." — Fuller:  Worthies;  Suffolk. 

UU  -der-most,  a.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  most.] 

1.  Lowest  in  place  or  position. 

"We  drew  up  with  the  undermost  stone  a  much  greater 
weight."—  Boyle. 

2.  Lowest  in  rank,  state,  condition,  power,  or  the 
like. 

"The  party  indeed  which  had  been  undermost  was  now 
uppermost."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*un  -dern,  *un-derne,  *un-der-on,  *un-dren, 
*un-dron,  *un-durne,  a.  [A.  S.  undern=the  third 
hour,  i.  e.>  9  a.  m. ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  wwiorn=mid- 
afternoon,  mid-forenoon  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  undern;  O.  H. 
Ger.  untarn;  Goth,  undaurni.  The  original  mean- 
idg  was  an  intermediate  time.  Cf.  Ger.  unter— 
amidst,  amongst ;  Lat.  infer=between.  The  word 
still  exists  in  provincial  dialects,  as  aandorn, 
aunder,  orndorns,  doundrins,  dondinner,  &c.,  with 
the  meaning  of  a  meal  between  dinner  and  supper.] 
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A  time  of  day,  used  rather  vaguely.    In  Chaucer,  it 
<]<'iiotrs  some  hour  of  the   forenoon,  prob.  about  11 
a.  in. ;  in  the  Anrn-n  /.'///•/-•,  p.  21,  it  moans  9  a.  m. 
"  Betwixt  underon  and  noon  was  the  feld  all  wonnen." 
Itubert  tin  Urim tie,  p.  18. 

un  der-neath  ,  *  un  der-nethe,  adv.  &  prep. 
I  Prof,  under',  and  Eug.  neatA.] 

A.  As  adv.:  Beneath  ;  below ;  in  a  lower  place. 

"Sullen  Mole,  that  runneth  underneath" 

Mil  tint:  College  Exercise. 

B.  As  prep. :  Beneath,  below,  under. 

"  Underneath  the  grove  of  sycamore." 

Slialcesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

*un-der-ni$e  -ness,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
niceness.]  A  want  of  niceness,  delicacy  or  fastid- 
iousness. 

"  Overniceuess  may  be  under niceneas."—  Richardson; 
Clarissa,  v.  8. 

*un-der-nime,  *un-der-neme,  *un-der-nyme, 
*un-dir-nyme,  r.  t.  [A.  S.  undtmymon,  from 
uncter=uuder,  and  nyman=to  take.] 

1.  To  take,  to  undertake. 

2.  To  blame,  to  reprove. 

"  Why  underneme  ye  not  your  brethren  for  their  tres- 
ptisse  after  the  law  of  the  gospel  ?" — Jack  Upland. 
*un-der-nome>  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [UNDERNIME.] 
*iin -dern-tide,  s.    [A.  S.  under-tid.]    The  same 
as  UNDERN  (q.  v.). 

*un-der  -6-gat-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
derogating.}  Not  derogating;  not  acting  beneath 
one's  rank  or  position. 

"The  lord,  underogating  share 
The  vulgar  game  of  'post  and  pair.'" 

,  Scott:  Marmion,  iv.    (Introd.) 

*iin-de-rog  -a-t5r-y",  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l)t  and  Eng. 
derogatory.}  Not  derogatory ;  not  diminishing  or 
degrading. 

"To  create  in  us  apprehensions  underogatory  from 
what  we  shall  possess/'— Boyle;  Works,  i.  283. 

un  -der-part,  *.  [Pref.  under- 1  and  Eng.  part,  s.] 
A  subordinate  or  inferior  part  or  character. 

"There  were  several  others  playing  underparts  by 
themselves." — Goldsmith:  Essay  i. 

un-der-pay',  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  pay, 
v.]  To  pay  insufficiently  or  inadequately. 

*un-der-peer  ,  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  peer 
v.]  To  peer,  peep,  or  look  under. 

"Which  the  shrewd  boys  underpeeriny."—  Puttenham: 
English  Poeste,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

*  un-der-plght ,  (gh  silent),  *  un-der-pyght, 
pret.  &  pa.  par.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  pigM,  or 
from  *underpitch,  v.] 

A.  As  pret.:  Stuffed  under. 

"He  drank  and  wel  his  girdel  underpfght," 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,210. 

B.  As  pa.  par. :  Fixed  or  supported  underneath. 
"Nor  yet  repent  we  our  glory,  with  hope  whereof  we 

for  this  present  tyme  are  aduaunced  and  tmderpyffftt." — 
Udall:  Romaines  v. 

un-der-pln  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  pin,  v.] 
1.  Lit.:  To  pin  or  support  underneath;  to  place 
or  fix  something  underneath  for  support  or  founda- 
tion, when  a  previous   support   or    foundation    is 
removed;  to  uuderset,  as— 


undersay 


un  -der-plot,  s.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  plot,  s.J 

1.  A  plot  subordinate  to  another,  as  in  a  play  or 
novel. 

"It  is  a  sound,   good    comedy,   with  a   highly    comic 
Un4trplot.n—lfoUM  u,i, t  queries,  Dec.  26,  1885,  p.  527. 

2.  A  clandestine  or  underhand  plot  or  scheme. 
"The  husband  is  so  misled   by  tricks,  and  HO  lost  in  a. 

crooked  intrigue,  that  lie  still  suspects  an  underplot."  — 
Additon. 

*un-der-po~is.e  ,  r.  t.    [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
To  weigh  or  estimate  below  what  is  just, 


Eoisc,  v.J    Tc 
lir,  or  due. 


(1 


c; 


1)  To  support,  as  a  wall,  when  an  excavation  is 

tde  beneath  it,  by  building  up  a  new  portion  of  a 

wall  from  the  lower  level. 

(2)  To  support,  as  an  overhanging  bank  of  earth 
or  rock,  by  masonry  or  brickwork.  [UNDERPIN- 
NING.] 

*2,  Fig. :  To  support,  to  prop . 

"  Victors,  to  secure  themselves  against  disputes  of  that 
kind,  underpin,  their  acquest  'jure  belli.'" — Hale:  Hist. 
Common  Law. 

un-der-pln  -nlng,  s.    [Eng.  underpin;  -ing.] 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  underpins ;  the  act  of  sup- 
torting  or  propping  up  a  wall,  bank  of  earth,  <kc., 
iy  introducing  masonry,  timbers,  &c.,  beneath. 

2.  Supports,  temporary  or  permanent,  introduced 
beneath  a  wall  already  constructed  ;  undersetting. 

3.  A  system  of  sinking  brick-lined  shafts. 
un-der-plns,,  s.pl.    The  legs.    (Slang.) 

un  -der  plain,  s.  [Pref.  under,  and  Eng.  plain, 
s.]  A  plain  beneath  or  at  a  lower  level. 

"For  her  avail,  upon  the  underplaines 
A  hundred  springs  ii  hundred  waves  should  swim." 
Browne;  Britannia*  Pastorals,  ii. 

un-der-play  ,  v.  i.  [Pref.  under,  and  English 
play,  v.] 

*1,  Ord.  Lany. :  To  play  in  an  inferior  manner. 

2.  Whist:  To  play,  as  a  low  card,  in  place  of  a 
higher  one,  which  might  have  been  played,  thereby 
losing  a  trick  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  future 
advantage ;  to  finesse. 


*iin-der-p6§-§es  s5r,s.  [Prof. under-,  and  Eng* 
possessor.]  A  subordinate  or  inferior  possessor. 

"  Are  the  reserves  of  the  superior  right,  and  not  to  b» 
invaded  by  the  underpossennurs."— Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons, 
vol.  i.,  ser.  17. 

*un-der-prai§e  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
praise,  v.]  To  praise  below  desert. 

"In  underpraising  thy  deserts."— Dryden. 

*un-der-prlze',  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
prize,  v.J  To  prize  insufficiently;  to  value  at  less 
than  the  true  worth. 

"  He  scorns  to  have  his  worth  so  underprized." 

Sen  Jonson;  Case  is  Altered,  iii.  3. 

un-der-pr6p  ,  v.t.  \  Prefix  under-,  and  English 
prop,  v.]  To  prop  or  support  beneath  ;  to  set  a  prop- 
under;  to  uphold,  to  sustain.  (Lit.  &fig.) 

"In  underpropping  vines,  the  forkes  would  not  bee  set 
opposite  against  that  wind  to  hinder  the  blast  thereof." 
—P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  ii. 

un-d§r-pro-p'or  -tioned,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  proportioned,]  JHaving  toolittle  proportion ; 
not  in  equal  or  adequate  proportions. 

"To  make  scanty  and  under  proportioned  returns  of 
civility."— CoWer.-  On  Pride. 

*un  -d§r-pr6p-p§r,  s.  [English  underprop;  -er.J 
One  who  or  that  which  underprops,  supports,  or 
sustains. 

"No  propre  vnderpropper  of  a  lie."  —  Sir  T,  Jtfore.- 
Works,  p.  126. 

*un-d£r-puir,  v.  i.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng  pull.'} 
To  do  work  without  one's  agency  being  visible ;  to- 
work  secretly  or  invisibly. 

"His  lordship  was  contented  to  underpull.  as  they  call 
it."— North:  Life  of  Lord  Quilford,  i.  35. 

*iin -dgr-pull-e'r,  s.  [Eng.  underpull;  -er.]  One 
who  underpulls ;  a  subordinate  puller. 

"  These  underpullers  in  destruction  are  such  implicit 
mortals  aa  are  not  to  be  matched." — Collier. 

*un-d§r-put',  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  put.} 
To  put,  set,  or  place  under. 

"And  as  a  cauldron,  underput  with  stone  of  fire,  and 

wrought 

With  boyling  of  a  well-fed  brawne,  up  leaps  his  wave- 
aloft."  Chapman;  Homer's  Iliad,  xxi. 

un-der-rate',  v.  t.  [Prefix  under-,  and  English- 
rate,  v.  J  To  rate  too  low ;  to  rate  below  the  true  or 

real  value;  to  undervalue ;  to  underestimate. 

"To  overrate  present  evil,  and  to  underrate  present 
good." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  xi. 

*un-der-rate  ,  s.  &  a.    [UNDERRATE,  r.J 

A.  As  subst. :  A  price  or  value  less  than  the  true 
or  real  value ;  an  inadequate  estimate,  value,  or 
price. 

"  But  not  at  underrates  to  sell." 

Coicley:  The  Given  Love. 

B.  As  adj.;  Inferior. 

'*  These  underrate  mortals."  —  Gentleman  Instructed, 
p.  508. 

iin-der-Tun1,  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  run, 
verb.] 

Naut. ;  To  pass  under,  as  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining. 

IF  (1).  TO  underrun  a  cable  or  hawser:  To  pass 
along  it  in  a  boat,  the  cable  being  lifted  from  the 
bottom  at  the  bow  of  the  boat  and  passed  out  over 
the  stern  as  she  proceeds,  in  order  to  examine  it  or 
for  the  purpose  of  weighing  the  anchor. 

(2)  To  underrun  a  tackle :  To  separate  its  parts 
and  put  them  in  order. 

*un-der-sail,  *un-dir-sail,  v.  i.  [Pret.  under-, 
and  Eng.  sail,  v.]  To  sail  under  shelter  of  the  land. 

"We  undirsailiden  to  Cipre  for  that  windis  weren  con- 
trarie." — Wycliffe:  Acts  ixvii. 

*un-der-sailed  ,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
sail;  -erf.]  Insufficiently  provided  with  sails.  (See 
example  under  UNDER-MASTED.) 

*iin-de"r-sat  -\i-rat-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
English  saturated.]  Imperfectly  saturated ;  not 
thoroughly  saturated. 

*iin-der-say  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  say, 
verb.]  To  say  by  way  of  derogation  or  contradic- 
tion. 


boll,    bdy;     p6ut,    J6wl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9fcin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -uion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  -  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del* 


underscore 
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un-der-scbre  ,  r.  t.    ( Pref.  under-,  and  English       un-der-siened  (sr  silent),  a.    [Pref.  under-,  and 
score,  v.J    lo  draw  a  line  or  mark  under;  to  under-    Eug.  signed.]   Written  or  subscribed  at  the  bottom 


Cranmer  underscored  several  principal   passages  [in 
ith  red  ink."—  Tucker.-  Letter  lo  Dr.  A7/.;<iX 


the  book]  w 

un  der-sell,  v.t.  [Pref . ttiuJer., and En«.»««, T.] 

To  sell  at  a  less  price  than  another  person  does ;  to 
sell  under  or  cheaper  than. 

"  The  emulation  betwizt  these  owners  to  undersell  one 
another."  —  Fuller:  Worthies;  Yorkshire. 

sun  der-set  *un-der  sette,  r.  t.  [Pref.  under-. 
and  Kng.  set,  v.J 

1.  To  support  by  a  prop  or  stay,  masonry.  &c., 
•set  under ;  to  underprop ;  to  underpin  ;  to  prop  up. 

"All  the  pillars  crush* d  and  mined, 
That  underset  it."  Daniel:  Civil  Wan,  viii. 

2.  To  underlet. 

"Then  middlemen  will  underset  the  land."—  Slits  Edae- 
vxtrth:  Ennui,  ch.  viii. 

UU  -der-set,  «.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  set,  s.] 

Naut.:  A  current  of  water  below  the  surface  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  wind,  or  of  the 
•water  at  the  surface. 

*fin  -der-set-tgr,  «.  [Eng.  underset;  -er.]  One 
•who  or  that  which  undersets :  a  prop,  a  stay,  a  ued- 
•estal,  a  support. 

"The  four  corners  thereof  had  undersetters."— 1  Kings 
vii.  30. 

•un'-der-seVtlng,  s.    [Pref.  under-,  and  English 

1.  A  pedestal,  a  support. 

"They  have  all  their  undersetting*,  or  pedestals,  iu 
Height  a  third  part  of  the  whole  column,  comprehending 
the  base  and  capital."— Reliquiae  Wottoniana,  p.  22. 

2.  The  operation  of  supporting  earth  in  a  cutting 
when  situated  beneath  rock.    A  retaining-wall  is 
t>uilt  against  the  face  of  the  earth-bank. 

*un  -der-Bhap-en,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
thapen.]  Undersized ;  dwarfish. 

"The  dwarf,  a  vicious,  undershapen  thing." 

Tennyson:  Enid,  412. 

•un-der-shoot ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
thoot,  s.J  To  shoot  short  of. 

"They  overshoot  the  mark  who  make  it  a  miracle;  they 
undershoot  it  who  make  it  magic." — Fuller. 

uri '-der-shot,  adj.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  shot, 
pa.  par.  of  shoot,  v.J 

.  1.  Moved  or  set  iu  motion  by  water  passing  under 
it,  or  acting  on  the  lowest  part  of  it. 

2.  Underhung  (q.  v.). 

"Our  author  argues  that  mastiffs  should  be  undershot  " 
—Field,  Feb.  27,  1886. 

undershot-wheel,  s. 

Hydraul. :  A  water-wheel  moved  by  water  passing 
Beneath;  in  contradistinction  to  the  overshot,  in 
-which  it  is  received  above;  the  breast-wheel,  in 
which  it  is  received  at  or  nearly  on  a  level  with  its 
axis,  the  turbine, 
in  which  it  runs 
through ;  and  some 
•others.  Poncelet's 
water-wheel  has 
buckets  of  acurvi-liu- 
ear  form,  open  at  the 
back,  without  a  sole- 
plate,  to  secure  ven- 
tilation. The  water 
impinges  upon  each 
bucket  at  nearly  the 
lowest  point  of  the 
wheel,  the  shuttle 
being  arranged  to 
<lraw  upward ;  and 
as  the  water  enters 
it  follows  the  curve 
-of  tiie  bucket,  rises 
and  falls  over  into  the  next  in  succession.  In  this 
way  the  force  of  the  water  is  expended  directly 
upon  the  wheel,  instead  of  a  portion  of  it  being 
wasted  in  its  passage  along  the  sluice. 

fin  -der-shrub,  s.  [Prefix  under-,  and  English 
shrub,] 

Bot.:  A  plant  of  shrubby  habit,  but  scarcely  at- 
taining the  dimensions  of  a  shrub.  A  woody  plant 
of  small  sizo  intermediate  between  a  shrub  and  an 
herb.  It  differs  from  the  formerin  this  Yespect  that 
the  ends  of  its  branches  perish  every  year,  and  from 
the  latter  by  having  branches  of  a  woody  texture, 
which  in  some  cases  exist  more  than  a  year.  Ex- 
ample: The  Tree  Mignonette  of  gardens.  A  plant 
resembling  an  undershrub  is  described  as  Suffruti- 
coso  (q.  v.). 

un  -dSr-shfit,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  shut, 
pa.  par.]  Shut  or  shutting  underneath.  Applied 
to  a  valve  placed  beneath  the  sole-plate  of  a  pump 
or  other  object,  and  not  upon  it ;  shutting  under- 
neath by  an  upward  motion. 

un-de"r-slgn'  (9  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
tn^.  sign,  v.]  To  sign  under  or  beneath  ;  to  write 
•one  s  name  at  the  end  or  foot  of,  as  of  a  letter,  or 
any  legal  instrument ;  to  subscribe. 


Undershot-wheel. 


or  end  of  a  writing. 
.  If  The  )'/*</•  i-*i'i>t>-d :  The  person  or  persons  sign- 
ing any  document ;  the  subscriber  or  subscribers. 

un -der-Slzed,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  sized.'] 
Beneath  the  average  sizo  of  tile  spi.-cir.-. 

"They  are  in  general  undersized,  as  are  the  Muaga- 
lians."—  Cook:  Third  foyaae,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  vii. 

un  -der-Bleeve,  subst.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
sleere.]  A  sleeve  worn  under  another. 

"The  tight-fitting  silk  undersleeves." — London  Daily  Tel- 
egraph. 

un  -der-s6ll,  s.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  soil,  s.] 
Soil  beneath  the  surface;  subsoil, 
un  -der-SOld,  a.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  sold.] 

1.  Having  goods  sold  by  others  at  a  rate  inferior 
to  that  which  one  is  asking  for  his  wares.  (Applied 
to  persons.) 

2.  Sold  at  a  rate  inferior  to  that  asked  by  others. 
(Applied  to  things.) 

*un  -der-song,  s.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  song.] 

1.  The  chorus,  burden,  or   accompaniment  of  a 
song. 

"All  the  rest  around 
To  her  redoubled  that  her  undersong 
Which  said,  their  bridale  day  should  not  belong." 
Spenser:  Prothalamion. 

2.  A  subordinate  strain  ;  an  underlying  meaning. 

"The  unceasing  rill 
Murmurs  sweet  undersong  'mid  jasmin  bowers." 

Coleridye:  To  Jfr.  J.  Cattle. 

*un-der-spend',  v.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
spend.}  To  spend  less  than. 

"  Underspending  him  a  moity." — Fuller:  Worthies;  Lin- 
coln. 

•un  -der-sphere,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
sphere,  s.J  A  lower  or  inferior  sphere. 

"  He  conquer*  d  rebel  passions,  rul'd  them  so, 
As  underspheres  by  the  first  mover  go." 

Elegy  upon  Dr.  Donne. 

•fin  der-spbre',  V.  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
spore,  a  variant  of  spar  (q.  v.).]  To  raise  or  sup- 
port, by  putting  a  spar,  stake,  or  post  underneath.] 

*iin  -der-stair,  o.  &  s.    [Eng.  under,  and  stair.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  proceeding  from  the 
sunk  area  containing  the  kitchen  in   some    town 
houses  ;  as,  understair  influence.    iCf .  BACKSTAIB.] 

2.  Fig.:  Subordinate. 

"Living  in  some  understair  office." — Adams:  Works, 
i.  600. 

B.  Assubst.  (pi.):  The  sunken  story   containing 
the  kitchen.    [A.J 

un  -  der  -  stand  ,  *un-der-stande,  *un-der- 
stonde,  *un  dlr-stonde  (pa.  t.  *understode,  under- 
stood,  pa.  par.  *understanded.  *understanden,  under- 
stood), v.  t.  <fc  i.  [A.  S.  understandan,  from  under= 
under,  and  atandan=to  stand  ;  Icel.  undirstanda ; 
O.  Fries,  understonda.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  stand  under.    (Used  humorously). 
"My  staff  understands  me." 

Shakesp.:  Tiro  Gentlemen,  ii.  6. 

2.  To  apprehend  or  comprehend  fully ;  to  know  or 
apprehend    the    meaning,    import,    intention,   or 
motive  of;  to  perceive  by  the  mind;  to  appreciate 
the  force  or  value  of ;  to  comprehend ;  to  know ;  to 
have  just  ideas  of. 

"  I  nam'd  them  as  they  pass'd,  and  understood 
Their  nature."  Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  352. 

3.  To  be  informed  or  receive  notice  of;  to  learn- 
(Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7.) 

4.  To  accept  or  hold,  as  signifying,  denoting,  or 
pointing  to ;  to  attach  a  meaning  or  interpretation 
to;  to  interpret;  to  explain;  to  suppose  to   mean 
or  refer  to. 

"The  most  learned  interpreters  understood  the  words  of 
sin,  and  not  of  Abel." — Locke. 

5.  To  take  as  meant  or  implied ;  to  imply ;  to  infer ; 
to  assume.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  661.) 

6.  To  supply  or  leave  to  be  supplied  mentally,  as 
a  word  necessary  to  fully  bring  out  the  meaning, 
sense,  or  intention  of  an  author ;  to  regard  as  fol- 
lowing naturally  without  the  necessity  of  express 
stipulation  ;  as  in  the  sentence,  All  are  mortal,  we 
must  understand  the  word  men,  creatures,  or  the 
like. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  have  the  use  of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  to 
be  able  to  comprehend  or  apprehend  the  meaning, 
import,  motive, or  intention  of  anything;  to  be  an 
intelligent  and  conscious  being. 

"That  the  prophecie  of  Ysaye  be  fulfilled  seiynpe, 
with  herynge  ye  schulen  heere  i  ye  schulen  not  under- 
stonde."—  Wycliffe:  Uattheip  xiii. 


understonde 

2.  To  be  informed  or  told ;  to  hear,  to  learn. 

"My  suit,  as  I  so  understand   you  know." 

Shakesp.:  All's   Well  that  Ends  Well,  v.  3. 
*~  (1)     To  give  to  understand,  to  let  understand.  t>-> 
make  understand:  To  cause  to  believe  or  know:  to 
tell,  to  inform. 

"If  you  gire  me  directly  to  understand,  you  have  pre- 
vailed."— Shakesp.:  Cymheline,  i.  4. 

*(2)  To  have  to  understand:  To  learn;  to  be  in- 
formed. 

"As  I  further  have  to  understand, 
Is  now  committed  to  the  Bishop  of  York." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  17.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  4. 

(3)  To  make  one's  self  understood:  To  make  one's 
moaning  or  language  clear ;  to  speak  or  write  so  as 
to  be  understood. 

"  No  pains  were  taken  to  provide  the  conquered  nation 
with  instructors  capable  of  tanking  themselves  under- 
stood."—Macaulav:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  understand  and 
to  conceive,  see  CONCEIVE. 

*un-der-stand -a-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  understand; 
-able.]  That  can  be  understood  ;  capable  of  being 
understood;  intelligible,  comprehensive. 

"This  [training]  being  of  so  thorough  a  nature,  it  is 
quite  understandable  that  the  horse,  having  a  retentive 
memory,  never  forgets  what  he  has  so  thoroughly 
learned."— Field,  June  25,  1887. 

*iin-der- stand  -er,  s.    [Eng.   understand;  -er.] 
One  who  understandsor  knows  by  experience. 
"  I  am  the  better  understander  now." 

Beaum.  dt  Flet.:  Raid  in  the  Mill,  v. 

un-der -stand  -Ing,  *un-der-stand-yn,  *un- 
der-stond-ing,  *un-der-stond-yng,  *un-der- 
stond-ynge,i>r. par., a. As.  [UNDERSTAND.] 

A.  Aspr. par.:  (See-the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective:    Knowing,  skillful,  intelligent, 
sensible. 

"  Was  this  taken  by  any  understanding  pate  but  thine?'* 
— Shakesp. .-  Wi tiler's  Tale,  i.  2. 

C.  A  s  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  understands,  comprehends, 
or  apprehends ;  comprehension ;  the  perception  and 
comprehension  of  the  ideas  expressed  by  others; 
apprehension,  discernment. 

"The  children  of  Isaachar,  which  were  men  that  had 
understanding  of  the  times."—!  Chronicles  xii.  82. 

2.  Clear   insight   and   intelligence,    in    practical 
matters ;  the  power  of  forming  sound  judgments  in 
regard  to  any  course  of  action;  wisdom  and  dis- 
cernment. 

"It  is  impossible  to  discover,  in  anything  that  she  ever 
did,  said,  or  wrote,  any  indication  of  superior  under- 
standing."— Jl/acau/ay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*3.  The  mind. 

"And  the  pees  of  God  that  passith  al  witt  kepe  ghoure 
hertis  and  undirstondyngis  in  Crist  Jesus." — Wycliffe: 
Philippians  iv. 

4.  Intelligence    between    two    or   more   minds; 
agreement;  union  of  minds  or  sentiments;  accord; 
something  mutually  understood  or  agreed  upon. 

"  Common  apprehensions  produced  a  good  understand* 
ing  between  the  town  and  the  clan  of  Mackintosh." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

5.  (PL) :  The  legs.    (Slang  or  Colloq.) 

II.  Philos.:  A  term  used  in  different  significations 
by  different  writers.  By  some  it  is  made  synony- 
mous with  reason  [REASON,  «.,  II.  3],  others  confine 
it  to  the  judgment.  (See  extracts.) 

"The  understanding  is  the  medial  faculty,  or  faculty 
of  means,  as  reason,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  source  of 
ideas  or  ultimate  ends.  By  reason  we  determine  the  ulti- 
mate end;  by  the  understanding  we  are  enabled  to  select 
and  adopt  the  appropriate  means  for  the  attainment  of, 
or  approximation  to,  this  end,  according  to  circum- 
stances. But  an  ultimate  end  must  of  necessity  be  an  idea, 
that  is,  that  which  is  not  representableby  the  senses,  and 
has  no  correspondent  in  nature,  or  the  world  of  the 
senses."—  Coleridge:  Xotes  on  English  Dir.,  ii.  338. 

"  I  use  the  term  understanding,  not  for  the  noetic  fac- 
ulty, intellect  proper,  or  place  of  principles,  but  for  the 
dianoetic,  or  discussive  faculty  in  its  widestsignification, 
for  the  faculty  of  relations  or  comparisons;  and  thus  in 
themeaningin  which  I'erstand  is  now  employed  by  the 
Germans." — Hamilton:  Discussions,  p.  4.  (Note.) 


comprehension  of  a  subject  or  question. 

"Sundays  may  be  understanding^  spent  in  theology." 
—Hilton;  Of  Education. 

un  -der-state-ment,  s.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
statement.} 

1.  The  act  of  understating. 

2.  That  which  is  understated;  a  statement  below 
the  truth. 

*un-der-stonde,  r.  t.  &  i.    [UNDERSTAND.] 


fate,     fSt,     fare,     Amidst,     whSt,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     he're,     camel,    h5r,    the"re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or.     wbre,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


understood 

',  pret.,  &  pit,  pfi)'>  of  v.,  &  tit 
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sfni/)/)cr.J    An 


subonliiKit 


,  and  En* 

agent. 


underwriter 

fin  -d§r-view-er,  s.     [Prof,  under-,    and    Eng- 
viewer.}     Au  underlooker  (q.  v.). 

"The  defendant's  untlfrrinrrr,  a  short  time  before  the) 
accident,  told  the  men  they  must  use  more  timber.   — 


. 

"The  reply  will  be  that  these  things  are  said  by  the 
.....  '-"•«">-  of   both   parU-."^^-   ^   !«- 


i;,,,   i 
'        ' 


*Qn  -der  wear,  s.     [Prefix  under-,  and  English 

1.  Eng.  (pi.):  A  name  given,  about  1610,  to  certain    w\™'{  w]earing  under  the  outer  clothing;  as,  clothes 
embers  of  the  British  Parliament  who  professed    soVlod  by  ,mde™e«r. 

2.  The  state  of  being  worn  under  other  articles  of 


ween'  Ing,  s.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 


'"finder-stroke',  v.  t.    [Pref.  under-,  and  stroke,  ~  fin-der-tak   Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [UNDERTAKE.] 

v.J    To  underline,  to  underscore.  A    &  3.  Ai  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 

"You  have  nnderstroked  that  offensive  word,  to  show  Tero.) 

that  it  is  to  be  printed  in  italics."—  Swift:  To  the  Duckets  ^     ^ 
oftjueenttbury,  March  20,  1752. 


A3  substantive  : 


. 

,.  Theactof  one  who  undertakes  or  engages  to  do 


fin  der  went',  pret.  of  v.    [UNDERGO.] 
fin  -der-  wing,  s.    [  Pref.  under-,  and  wing,  s.]    A. 
lower  or  posterior  wing. 

"  ™»  gauzy  underwing,."-SoutheV:  Thalaoa.iii 


s^ilJlJ^Ss  jjSSSS&snssanr  jB«3R».wr— — ~ 

nnnn1*rn  If  A  IT.  in  Cage  OI    U  iSll J  •  .,  ,,-rr  Ti.j.1  A  fHaA  "  Konnft  -      JJ*i«/»o»ine  - 

2.  That  which  a  person  uudertakes ;  a  business,       "He  was  a   little  nnderwitted.    -  Aenne, 


undertake  it  in  case  of  necessity. 

^rMfyrfa'8tone'WMlnbedwlthth6meB8le8'"  w^krc^o^^SThi^rp-s^i^dSSk-s;  pr«z«»*».»i». 

-      «      ;'-T#       **,'     I-UNDERSTCDY  si  engages,  or  attempts  to  do ;  an  enterprise.                        fin -der-wopd,  8.    [Prof,  under-,  and  Eng. 

iin--dSr-stud-y,i>.t.4«.    [UNDERSTUDY,  8.J  ,fH°w  iardanun(far(al.in(,iti8  todo  justice  toHomer."    Small   trees    and    shrubs    growing    among 

A.  TYa>i«..:  To  study  with  the  view  of  being  ready  _Fo^°™Wu,,l<!r,8 /(,-tt<;.    (Postscript.)                                     trees ;  coppice,  underbrush. 

to  perform  if  necessary.                undersrud»  the  part  3.  A  promise,  an  engagement,  an  obligation,  a 

r  occupation  of  an  undertaker  or 


B.  Intrans. :  To  study  a  part  allotted  to  another 
performer,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  undertake  it  in  case 


•under  tak  -a-ble,   adj. 
-able.]    Capable  of  being  undertaken. 

It  was  undertakable  by  a  man  of  very  mean,  that  is,  of 
-  "    -    -.    of  Protestants. 


Nature's  unambitious  un 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  UK.  vi. 

*fin'-dgr-w5rk,  subst.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
work,  s.]    Subordinate  work  ;  petty  affairs. 

-tSn  -an-Cf,  s.  [Prof,  under-,  and  Eng.  "Those  that  are  proper  for  war,  fill  up  the  laborious 
A  tenancy  or  tenure  under  another  tenant  part  of  life,  and-  carry  on  the  underwork  of  the  nation.  — 
the  teiiure  or  position  of  an  undertenant.  Addison. 

un-aer-ten-ant   s.    [Pref.  under-,  and  English       fin-der-wSrk',  v.  t.  &  i.    [Pref. -under-,  and  Eng. 
FEnc    undertake)  •    tenant.}    A  tenant  who  hires  and  holds  a  house,    work,  v.J 

farm,  <fec.,  from  another  tenant,  and  not  directly       A.  Transitive: 


(Uedic.) 

fin-der-take'   (pa.  tense  "undertok,  "undertake, 
undertook,  pa.  participle  "undertake,  undertaken. 


from  the  landlord. 

"Settle  and  secure  the  undertenants:  to  the  end  there 
may  be  a  repose  and  establishment  of  every  subject  s 
estate."—  Davies:  Hist,  of  Ireland. 


*1.  To  work,  act.  or  practice  on  by  underhand 
neans;  to  undermine;  to  destroy  by  clandestine! 


"Adonijah 


--Aaonijtiii  .   .   .  will  underwork  Solomon." — Bp.  Hall: 

*fin  -  der  -  tide,    "fin'-der-time,    subst.     [A.  b.  Contempt.;  Adonijah  Defeated. 

•underta'nerv  r&TTPrefix~«rvder-;  and I  English    undertid.]    [UNDEBN  .]    Theportion  or  < division  ot  To  put  insufficient  work  or  labor  on. 

.naertane),v.  i.  «                                                             the  day  which  included  undern.    (trenerally  used  g   TQ  ^^  at  a  less  prico  than ;  as,  One  carpenter 

.    _         ......                                                                  °f  the  after  part  of  the  day.)  underworks  another. 

He,  coming  at  home  at  undertime,  there  found  ,g     rnframl, :  To  work  secretly  or  clandestinely. 
The  fairest  creature  that  he  ever  saw. 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  vil.  18. 


A.  Transitive: 

I.  To  take  upon  one's  self;  to  take  upon  one's 

self  formally ;  to  lay  one's  self  under  obligations  or 

enter  into  stipulations  to  perform  or  execute ;  to 

pledge  one's  self  to ;  to  charge  one  s  self  with. 

"  To  undertake  the  business  for  us." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

*2.  To  take  upon  one's  self ;  to  assume. 

"His  name  and  credit  shall  you  undertake." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  IV.  2. 

3  To  engage  in;  to  enter  upon;  to  begin  to  per-  ,  ._„ 

form ;  to  take  in  hand.  un-der-val-u-a  -tipn,  subst.    [Pref.  under-,  and 

"I  will  undertake  one  of  Hercules'  labors."  English  Valuation.]     The   act   of   undervalui 

Shakesp.:  Much.  Ado  about  nothing,  ii.  t.  valuation  at  an  amount  below  the  real  value. 


He  raiseth  in  private  a  new  instrument,  one  Sertorius 
__cro  and  by  him  underworked."—  Ben  Jonson:  Sejanus. 
fin -d5r  tone,  «.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  fone.J    (Argument.) 
A  luw  or  subdued  tone ;  a  tone  lower  than  usual.  fin  -der-w5rk-er,  subst.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 

"He  says  in  an  undertone."— Scribner's  Magazine,  May,     worker.} 
1877,  p,  471.                                                                                  *1.  One  who  underworks. 
-      A~    t  *!,          i  „/•„     rTTvmi-iiTAKF  1                      2.  A  subordinate  worker  or  agent. 
un-der  topk  ,  pret.  of  r.    [UNDE  WAKE. .  J  _ ^  ^  .^^  Athana8iu8  guard8  a(?ainat  the  notioa 

orker,  in  the  low  Arian. 

320. 


di 


TTIvnTi-iiTAKF  1 
--  .        .    [UNDERTAKE „  J  __  Athanasiu»  g 

*fin-der-turn',  v.  t.    [Pref.  under-,  and  ingilbll  be.        nn  underwu 

rn,  v.J    To  turn  upside  down  ;  to  subvert.  sense." -Waterland:  Works,  Hi.  3 

«n  -der-w3rk-man,  s.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
workman.]    A  subordinate,  inferior,  or  lower  work- 


*4. To  engage  with  ;  to  have  to  do  with. 
"You'll  undertake  her  no  more." 

Shakesp.:   Merry  Wires,  111.  5. 

*5.  To  take  or  have  the  charge  or  care  of. 

"  Sir  Nicolas  Vaui, 
Who  undertakes  you  to  your  end." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  1. 

•6.  To  take  in  ;  to  hear,  to  understand,  to  know. 
(Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  V.  Hi.  34.) 

*7.  To  warrant  ;  to    answer   for  ;   to   guarantee. 
(Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  2.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  To  take  up  or  assume  any  business,  province,    °^g&en"'"£Co~x7winter~  Evening,  Even.  45. 
or  duty. 


A  general   undervaluation  of  the  nature  of  sin."— 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  5. 
fin-der-val  -ue,  v.  t.    [Pref.  under-,  and  English 

1.  To  value,  rate,  or  estimate  below  the  proper 
value  or  worth. 

"  They  are  for  you,  sir; 
And  undervalue  not  the  worth  you  carry." 

Beaum.  *  Flet.:  Custom  of  the  Country,  ill.  2. 


"Dundee  undertook  to  settle  the  dispute."—  Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liii. 
*2.  To  venture,  to  hazard. 

"  It  is  the  cowish  terror  of  his  spirit 
That  dares  not  undertake." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  2. 

3.  To  promise,  to  guarantee  ;  to  be  bound  ;  to  war- 
rant.   (S/iafccsp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  i.) 
un-der-tak  -er,  s.    [Eng.  undertak(e)  ;  -er.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1  One  who  undertakes  or  engages  to  perform  any 
office,  duty,  or  business;  one  who  engages  in  any 
project  or  business. 

"And  yet  the  undertakers,  nay  performers, 
Of  such  a  brave  and  glorious  enterprize." 

Beaum.  *  Flet.:  Double  Marriage,  v. 

2.  One  who  stipulates  or  covenants  to  perform 
any  work  for  another  ;  a  contractor. 

"  Should  they  build  as  fast  as  write, 
'Twould  ruin  undertakers  quite." 

Swift:  Miscellanieg. 


"Nor  would  they  hire  underworkmen  to  employ  their 
parts  and  learning  to  disarm  their  mother  of  all." — Lesley. 

un-der- write  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
write.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  write  under  or  beneath ;  to  subscribe. 
"She  spoke,   or  at   least  writ,    English   very  well,   as 
appears  by  her  letter  underwritten." — Strype:  Eccles.Mem. 
2  To  esteem  or  value  lightly ;  to  treat  as  of  little    Edw.  VI.  (an.  1B52). 

worth  •  to  despise ;  to  think  little  of.  2.  To  subscribe ;  specifically,  to  subscribe  or  set 

"Men  know  but  little  of  each  other's  real  character    one's  name  to  a  policy  of  insurance,  as  an  under- 
id  merit  and  frequently  err  by  undervaluing  and  over-    writer  tq.  V.). 

"  Yes,  for  two  hundred,  underwrite  me,  do." 

Ben  Jonson:  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  iii.  1. 

•3.  To  subscribe,  to  submit  to ;  to  put  up  with. 

"Underwrite  in  an  observing  kind 

His  humorous  predominance." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  8 

B.  Intrans.:  To  follow  the  profession  of  an  under- 
writer (q.  v.). 

fin  -der-writ-er,  s.    [Eng.  underwrite) ;  -er.] 
Insurance;  One  who  writes  his  name  at  the  foot 
of  a  policy  of  insurance.    On  some  policies,  only 
one  such  name  appears ;  on  others  several  names 


fin 


alow  t 

the  real  worth. 

"The  nnskilfulness,  carelessness,  or  knavery  of  the 
traders,  added  much  to  the  undervalue  and  discredit  ol 
these  commodities  abroad." — Temple. 

un-der-val  -ued,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  English 
valued.] 

1.  Estimated  beneath  the  proper  value. 

*2.  Of  less  value  or  worth ;  inferior  in  value. 

,    .„     .      ,,  .,        „.  u»Jdedrw'henoach  party  thus  entering  his  name, 
Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Vemoe,  11.  I.        j^  ^.j  tQ  ;.  tak(J  a  ,ine_,,    The  systom  stiU  prevails 

fin-der-val'-u-er,  s.    [Eng.  undervalu(e) ;  -er.]  abroad,  but  there  are  also  numerous  companies 

One  who  undervalues  or  esteems  lightly.  whose  busiuessitis  toKrantmarino insurances.  The 

"  Mv  neit  and  last  example  shall  be  that  undervaluer  underwriters   of    American   cities    do    not   confine 

of  money."—  Walton:  Angler,  vt.  i.,  ch.  i.  their  business  to  marine  insurance,  but  fire-risks, 

*un -der- verse,  s.   [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  verse.]  <tc..  are  now  taken. 

The  lower  or  second  verso.  "  Dangers  which  had  caused  many  sleepless  nights  to 

"  Willy  answereth  every  underverse."  the  underwriter*  of   Lombard  street."-AIacou(ai/:  Hist. 

Spenser:  Shepherds  Calendar:  August.        Kng.,  ch.  iviii. 


a  .-as  c 


a.-: 


underwriting 

un-der-wrlt  -Ing,  s.  [Eng.  underwrit (e) ;  -ing.] 
The  practice  or  profession  of  an  underwriter. 

*un-der-wrouglit  (ought  as  at),  pret.  &  pa. 
far.  of  v.]  [UNDERWORK,  v.] 

*un  der  yoke  ,  *un-dur-yoke,  r.  t.  [Prefix 
um/rr-,  and  Eng.  yoke.]  To  bring  under  the  yoke  ; 
to  make  subject. 

"And  he  [Nabugodonosor]  seide  histhenking  in  hym  to 
ben,  that  ai  the  erthe  he  shulde  rndui-yoke  to  hisempire." 
—  ll'l/i-liffe:  Judith  U.S. 

•un-de-sgend  -a-ble,  *un-de-s$end  -I-ble,  adj. 
tPrefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  descendable.] 

1.  Not  capable  of  being  descended;  hence,  unfath- 
omable. 

"The  undescendable  abysm." 

Tennyson:  Harold,  i.  1, 

2.  Not  capable  of  descending  to  heirs. 
*un-de-scrlb  -a  ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 

describable.]    Not  capable  of  being  described ;  in- 
describable. 

"Let  these  describe  the  undescribable.1' 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  53. 

un-de-scribed  ,  a.  [Pref.  nn-  (1),  and  English 
described.]  Not  described,  defined,  delineated,  or 
depicted. 

"The  undescribed  coast." — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iv., 
<sh.  iv. 
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un-de-sjired  ,  ailj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
desired.]  Not  desired;  not  wished  for;  not  solic- 
ited. 

"Not  tni't?*ir°<l  by  me 
Thpy  came."         Cuicper:  Homer's  Oiiyssey,  xii. 

un-de  §ir    Ing,  a.    [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
dcsirinf/.]    Not  desiring  or  wishing;  careless. 
"  Affectionate  and  undesiring." 

Thomson:  Sorrily,  677. 

uH-de-§ir  -oils,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
desirous.]  Not  desirous,  nut  anxious. 

"  I'tiflrsiraiu  of  distinction."—  Knox;  Winter  Evenings, 
even.  55. 

*un-de-spiilr  -Ing,  „.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
despairing-]  Not  despairing;  uot  yielding  to  de- 
spair. 

"  Anson,  with  steady  undespairino  breast, 

Endur'd."  Dyer:  Fleece,  iv. 

*un-de  spon  dent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
despondent.]  Not  despondent ;  not  giving  way  to 
despondency. 

*un  des  -tlned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  des- 
tined.] Not  destined  or  predestined. 

*un-de-str6~Y  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng. 
destroyable.]  Not  destroyable;  incapable  of  being 
destroyed;  indestructible. 


undina 


un-de-SCried',  adj'.     [Pref.  uu-(l),and  English        " Looked  upon  by  most  of  the  chemists  as  more  unde- 
<lescried.]    Not  descried,  discovered,  or  seen.  ttroyabie  than  gold  itself."— Boyle:  It'orks,  iii.  283. 

un-de-strojed  ,  adj.    [Pref.un-  (1),  and  English 
destroyed.]    Not  destroyed,  not  annihilated. 


"A  witness  undesorted.1 

Coteper:  The  Queen's  Visit  to  London. 
*un-de  serve  ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
•deserve.]    Not  to  deserve. 

"They  have  deserved  much  more  of  these  nations  than 
they  have  undeserved."— Hilton:  Ruptures  of  the  Common, 
wealth. 

un-de-s,eryed  ,  adj.  [Pref .  un-  (1) ,  and  English 
deserved.]  Not  deserved ;  not  merited. 

"Much,  deserved,  and  some  undeserved,  censure."  — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

un-de-gerv-ed-ly',  adr.  [Eng. undeserved;  -ly.] 
Without  desert  or  merit,  whether  good  or  ill. 

"  One  of  those  athletic  brutes  whom  undeservedly  we 
«all  heroes."—  Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite.  (Ded.) 

*un  de-s.5rv  -ed-ness,  s.  [English  undeserved,- 
-ness.J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  undeserved. 

"But  the  reverence  of  the  man,  or  undeservedness  of 
his  wrongs." — Wood:  Athena  Oxon.,  vol.  i. 

un-de-s.erv"-e"r,  s.  I  Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
deserver.]  One  who  is  not  deserving  or  worthy; 
one  who  has  no  desert  or  merit. 

"To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold 
To  undeservers." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  CcEsar,  iv.  8. 

un-de-§erv  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
deserving.] 

1.  Not  deserving ;  not  having  any  merit  or  worth. 
"Or,  mingling  with  the  suitors'  haughty  train, 

Not  undeserving  some  support  obtain." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xv.  335. 

2.  Not  deserving,  not  meriting  (with  of) ;  as.  He  is 
undeserving  of  blame. 

tun-de-s,erv  -Ing-ly*,  adv.  [Eng.  undeserving; 
-ly.]  Undeservedly. 

*un-de-sev  -ered,  a.    [UNDISSETEKED.] 
un-de-ijigned    (g  silent),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  designed.]    Not  designed  ;  not  intended ;  un- 
intentional. 

"  An  example  of  undesigned  coincidence." — Paley:  Evi- 
dences, pt.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

un-de-s.lgn  -ed-l?  (g  silent),  adverb.  [English 
undesigned;  -ly.]  In  an  undesigned  manner;  with- 
out design  or  intention ;  unintentionally. 

"Those  who  nndesignedly  pervert  scripture." — Water- 
land:  Works,  v.  151. 

un  de  sign  -ed  ness  (a  silent),  subst.  [English 
undesigned;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
undesigned  or  unintentional. 

"The  unrlesignednrss  of  the  agreements  (which  unde- 
signedness  is  gathered  from  their  latency)." — Paley:  Evi- 
deuces,  ch.  vii. 

un-dg-s.ign'-Ing  (9  silent),  adj.    [Prefix  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  designing.]    Not  having  any  underhand 
design   or    intention;    free   from    craft,   fraud,  or 
fraudulent  purpose  ;  artless,  upright. 
"  I  live  as  undesigning 
And  harmless  as  a  child." 

Cowper:  A  Child  of  God. 

un  de-s.ir  -a-ble,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
•desirable.]  Not  desirable;  not  to  be  desired  or 
wished  for. 

"  It  will  provoke  the  better  part  of  their  inferiors  to 
think  ill  of  them,  which  is  a  very  undesirable  thing.1'- 
.Secker:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  Her.  6. 


The  wish  is  impious;  but,  oh  ye! 
Yet  undestrou'd,  be  warned." 

Byron:  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  3. 

•un-fle-ter  -mln-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and 
bng.  df terminable.]  Not  determinable ;  incapable 
of  being  determined  or  decided. 

"  Pertinacious  disputing  about  things  unnecessary, 
undeterminable,  and  unprofitable."— Bp.  Taylor-  Liberty 
of  Prophesying.  (Ep.  Ded.) 

*un-de-ter  -mln-ate,  adject.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  determinate.]  Not  determinate ;  not  settled 
or  certain;  indeterminate. 

"Thus  would  not  he  admit,  or  leave  any  thing,  as  far 
forth  as  possibly  might  otherwise  be,  infinite  and  unde- 
terminate."—p.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  630. 

*un-de-ter  -mln-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  undetermin- 
ate;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uudeter- 
mmate ;  indeterminateness ;  uncertainty ;  unsettled 
state. 

"The  idea  of  a  free  agent  is  undeterminateness  to  one 
part,  before  he  has  made  choice." — More:  Div.  Dialogues. 

*un  de-ter  mln-a  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
hag.  determination.]  The  absence  of  determina- 
tion ;  indecision  ;  uncertainty  of  mind. 

"Left  barely  to  the  undetermination,  incertainty,  and 
unsteadiness  of  the  operation  of  his  faculties."— Hale- 
Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  61. 

un-de-ter  -mined,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
determined.  ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  determined  ;  not  decided;  uot  settled;  un- 
decided. 

"But  one  question  .  .  .  was  still  undetermined."— 
Macaulny:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iviii. 

2.  Not  limited;  not  defined;  indeterminate. 

"  Yet  undetermined  or  to  live,  or  die." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xv.  595. 
*3.  Indefinite,  vague.  \ 

"  Either  by  avoiding  to  answer,  or  by  general  and  un- 
determined answers." — Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  7. 

II.  Math.:  Not  actually  determined,  ascertained, 
or  known,  as  distinguished  from  indeterminate, 
which  cannot  he  known.  The  two  terms  are  some- 
times confounded. 

un-de-terred  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
deterred.]  Not  deterred ;  not  frightened  or  daunted. 

"  Undeterred, 
Perhaps  incited,  rather,  by  these  shocks." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

un-de-test  -Ing,  a<ti.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
detesting.]  Not  detesting ;  without  a  feeling  of  ab- 
horrence or  detestation. 

"  Who  these,  indeed,  can  undetestiny  see  ?" 

Thomson:  Liberty,  v.  293. 

fin-de  -vi  at-Ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
deviating.]  Not  deviating  ;  not  wandering  or  de- 
parting from  a  rule,  principle,  or  purpose;  steady, 
steadfast,  regular. 

"  The  undeviating  and  punctual  sun." 

Camper:  Task,  vi.  127. 

«un-dev-Il  (or  as  un-dev  1) ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un- (2), 
and  Eng.  devil.]  To  free  from  the  possession  or  in- 
fluence of  the  devil ;  to  exorcise. 

"  The  boy  .  .  .  would  not  be  nnderiled  by  all  their 
exorcisms."— Fader.-  Church  Hist.,  X.  iv.  64. 


fin-de-Vl§ed  ,  arlj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
devised.]  Not  devised  or  bequeathed  by  will. 

*un-de-vot -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  de- 
vpted.}  Not  devoted ;  having  no  devotion  or  affec- 
tion. 

"  Two  popular  men,  and  most  underoled  to  the  church  " 
—Clarendon:  Ciril  II  ,n;  i.  117. 

*iin-de-v6-tion,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
devotion.  I  Absence  or  want  of  devotion. 

"The  negligence  aud  underotiuu  of  the  people" — 
Jewel:  ;,'.;,/,,  , •:,!,,  .!/.  Ilnnlin-jf,  p.  11. 

tun^de-vout ,  *un-de-vowte,  a.  [Pref.  nn-  (1), 
and  Eng.  devout.]  Not  devout ;  irreligious ;  having 
no  devotion. 

"  An  undercut  astronomer  is  mad." 

IOKIIJ;:   Xigllt  Thoughts,  ix.  773. 

*un-de-vout  -If,  »un-de-vot  lien,  «<fr.  [Eng. 
nndevmtt;  -ly.]  In  an  undevout  manner;  without 
devotion. 

"  Youre  matynes,  and  meny  of  youre  houres, 

Aren  don  rndevotlich."  Piers  Ptotcman,  p.  7. 

•un-dl  -a-demed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
diademed.]  Not  crowned  with  a  diadem. 

un-dl-apn  -a-nous,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
diaphanous.]    Not  diaphanous  ;  not  transparent  or 
pellucid ;  opaque. 
,.."A    mass    undiaphanous    and    white."— Boyle:    Works, 

un-dld  ,  pret.  of  v.    [UNDO.J 

•un-dlf  -f  er-en-9lng,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
differenc(e) ;  -ing.]  Not  making  any  difference. 

"An  undiferencing  difference."— Fuller.-  Worthies,  i.  339. 

•fin-dig  -en-ous,  a.  [Lat.  «nda=a  wave,  and 
gigno  (pa.  t.  genui~i  =  to  produce.)  Generated  by  or 
owing  origin  to  water. 

un-dl  gest'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
digested.] 

1.  Lit,:  Not   digested;    not  concocted   or  acted 
upon  by  the  stomach. 

"This  boy  has  been  tampering  with  something  that 
lies  in  his  stomach  undigested."  —  Bunyan:  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  properly  prepared,  arranged,  or  re- 
duced to  order ;  crude. 

"His  reading,  too,  though  undigested,  was  of  immense 
extent." — .'/./.,/.//,(.,  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

•un-dl  gest  -I  ble,  'iin-dl-gest  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  digestible.]  Not  digestible ;  indi- 
gestible. 

"  He  was  besieged  with  continual  and  undlgestable  incen- 
tives of  the  clergy."— Urayton:  Polyolbion,  B.  17.  (Note.) 

*un-dight '  (f]h  silent) ,  *un-deight,  r.  t.  [Pref. 
un-  (2),  and  Eng.  digM,  v.]  To  put  off ;  to  lay  off 
or  aside,  as  dress  or  ornaments. 

"His  mail'd  habergeon  she  did  undtght." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  III.  v.  31. 

un-dlg  -nl-fled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dig- 
nified.] Not  dignified ;  not  characterized  by  orcon- 
sistentwith  dignity;  wanting  in  dignity. 

"  The  undignified  vivacity  of  nations."—  Knox.-  Essays, 
No.  3. 

*un-diked  adj'.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  diked.] 
Not  furnished  with  a  dike  or  fence. 

"  Beyond  the  dike  and  the  undik'd  pales." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  xv.  811. 

*un-dll  -I-gent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dili- 
gent.] Not  diligent,  assiduous,  or  persevering. 

"As  uncertain  of  Christ,  yea,  as  undlligent  after  him." 
— Leighton:  On  1  Peter  v.  19. 

*un  dll  -I-gent-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  undiligent ;  -ly.] 
Without  diligence,  care,  or  perseverance. 

"Commenting  this  place  not  undiligently."— Milton: 
Tetrachordon. 

un-dl-lut  -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
diluted.]  Not  diluted.  (Lit.  &  fig.) 

"  Had  quaff'd 
Much  undiluted  milk." 

Cowper:  Homer's  Odyssey,  ix. 

*un-dl-mln  -Ish-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  dimini»hable.\  Not  capable  of  being  dimin- 
ished, lessened,  or  decreased. 

"Not  only  immovable,  but  undiminishable  and  unim- 
pairable."— More:  Philos.  Cabbala.  (App.) 

un-dl-mln  Ished,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
diminished.]  Not  diminished,  limited,  or  decreased. 


"Whose    popularity   has    remained    undiminished." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

un-di  -na,  Un  di  -na,  s.    [UNDINE.] 

1.  Palceont.  (of  the  form  undina) :    A  genus  of 
Ccelacanthidep,  from  the  Lias. 

2.  Astron.  (of  the  form  Undina) :  [ASTEEOID,  92.] 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hgr,    th§re;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6     pSt, 
or,     we're,     wplf,     work,     whd,     son;     mate,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     a>,    03  =  S;     ey  =  a.      qu'=kw. 


Undine 

Un  -dine,  s.  [Lat.  unda~a  wave.] 
Paracelsiun  system:  A  water  nymph;  an  imagi- 
nary being  inhabiting  water,  and  possessing  many 
characteristics  in  common  witli  the  salamanders 
Ihing  iii  liiv.  tin-  sylphs  living  in  the  air,  anil  tin) 
gnomes  living  in  the  earth.  The  t'ndini-s  had  not 
originally  a  soul,  but  intermarrying  with  human 
beings  they  obtained  one,  and  became  liable  to  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  humanity. 

fin-dint  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dinted.] 
Not  dinted ;  not  impressed  by  blows. 

"And  bear  back 
Our  targes  undinted." 

shakes]).:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  11.  6. 

un-dl  -&-cesed,  a.  [Pref.  «n-(l),  and  Eng.  dio- 
cesed.]  Not  holding  or  preferred  to  a  diocese. 

44  Undiocesed,  uurevenu'd,  unlorded." — Milton:  Reform, 
in  England,  bk.  i. 

fin-dipped,  *un-dlpt',  adj.  [Pref.  un- (1),  and 
Eng.  dipped,]  Not  dipped;  not  sunk. 

"Thou  had'st  a  soft  Egyptian  heel  undipp'd." 

Dryden:  Cleomenes,  iv. 

•un-dl-rect',  v.t.  [Pref.tm-  (2),  and  Eng.  direct.] 
To  misdirect,  to  mislead. 

44  Make  false  fires  to  undirect  seamen  in  a  tempest." — 
fuller. 

*un-dl-rect    ed,  adj.    [Pref.ure-  (1),  and  English 

1.  Not  directed,  managed,  or  guided  ;  unguided. 

44  Left  like  a  ship  in  a  storm,  amidst  all  the  raging 
surges,  unruled,  undirected  of  any."— Spenser;  State  of 
Ireland. 

2.  Not  having  a  direction  or  address  on ;  unad- 
dressed. 

4 'In  the  same  month  of  September  there  was  a  letter 
undirected,  but  I  suppose  to  the  aforesaid  personages.  ' — 
Strype:  Eccles.  Mem.;  Edic.  IV.  (an.  1551.) 

•un-dl-rect  -If,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
directly.]  Not  directly ;  indirectly. 

44  Directly  or  undirectly,  secretly  or  openly." — Strype: 
Eci-l'-s.  )lem.;  Henry  VIII.,  No.  64. 

fin-dls-band  -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
disbanded.]  Not  disbanded;  not  dismissed  from 
military  service. 

44  And  so  kept  them  undisbanded  till  very  near  the 
month  wherein  that  rebellion  broke  forth."—  Milton: 
Eikonoklastes,  %  10. 

*un-dlfj-cern  -Jj.-ble  (c  as  z),  a.  [UNDISCEENI- 
BLE.] 

un-dltj-cSmed  (o  a?  z),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and 
Eng.  discerned.]  Not  discerned ;  not  observed ;  not 
perceived  or  remarked. 

"Truths  undiscern'd  but  by  that  holy  light." 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  242. 

*un-dl§-cern'  ed-lj?  (c  as  z),  adv  [Eng.  undis- 
cerned;  -ly.]  Not  in  a  manner  to  be  discerned,  dis- 
covered, or  noticed;  so  as  not  to  be  discerned; 
imperceptibly. 

"Death  has  undiscernedly  stolen  upon  them." — Boyle: 
Works,  ii.  447. 

fin-dls.-cern  -I-ble,  *un-dlsj-cern  -a-ble  (c  as 
2),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  discernible.] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  discerned,  seen,  or  discov- 
ered ;  invisible,  imperceptible. 

44  That  building  wndiacerna&'e  by  mortal  eyes." — Hooker: 
Of  Justification,  §  23. 

*2.  Not  to  be  seen  through ;  not  to  have  one's 
deeds  perceived. 

44  To  think  I  can  be  undiscemible." 

Shakesu.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

un-dl§-cern  -I-ble-nesa  (c  as  z),  s.  [Eng.  un- 
discemible; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
undiscemible. 

41  Their  remoteness,  subtility,  and  undiscernibleness." — 
Ellis:  Knowledge  of  Dirine  Things,  p.  84. 

un-dlfj-cern  -1-bl?,  *un-dls.-cern  -a-bl?  (c  as 

zi,n'li:  [~E,ng.undi8Cernib(le);-ly.]  In  an  undis- 
cemible manner ;  invisibly,  imperceptibly. 

44  While  one  habit  lessens,  another  may  undiscemibly 
Increase."— Taylor:  Id.  of  Repentance,  ch.  v.,  §  6. 

fin-di|-cern  -Ing  (c  as  z),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  discerning.]  Not  discerning;  not  making  just 
distinctions ;  wanting  in  or  not  exercising  judgment 
or  discernment. 

"These  calumnies,  indeed,  could  find  credit  only  with 
the  undiscerniny  multitude." — Macaulay:  History  England, 
ch.  iv. 

un-dls-charged  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
discharged.] 

1.  Not  discharged ;  not  dismissed  ;  not  freed  from 
obligation. 

44  Those  we  must 
Hold  still  in  readiness  and  undischarged." 

Ben  Jonson:  Sejanus,  v.  3. 

2.  Not  fulfilled ;  not  carried  out ;  as,  a  duty  undis- 
charged. 
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»un-d!s  -cl  plln-a-ble,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  disciplinable.]  Not  able  to  be  disciplined; 
not  susceptible  oi'  discipline. 

"Such  as  are  undisciplinable,  are,  after  some  years  of 
probation,  sent  away." — Hale:  Contemp.;  Of  Self-Venial. 

fin-dls  -Sl-pllned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
disciplined.]  Not  disciplined;  not  duly  exercised, 
trained,  or  taught ;  not  brought  under  discipline ; 
untrained,  raw. 

44 An  undisciplined  army." — Macaulay:  Hi*t.  F.n<j.,  ch« 
xxiii. 

un-dls-cl6§e  ,  r.  C.    [Pref.  «n-  (2),  and  Eng.  dis- 
close.]   Not  to  disclose  ;  to  keep  close  or  secret. 
44  Whate'er  there  be  between  you  undisclosed." 

Byron:  Lara,  i.  23. 

*un-dls-c6m  -flt-ed,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  discomfited.]  Not  discomfited,  defeated,  or 
routed. 

44 Andsohelde  themselfe  undiscnmfitted  the  space  of 
ii.  houres."—  Berners:  Froissart;  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  chap, 
ccxlix. 

*un-dls-cord  -ant,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
dix>-i,rt{ant.]  Not  discordant. 

*un-dls-cord  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
discording.]  Not  disagreeing,  discordant,  or  dis- 
sonant. 

44  We  on  earth,  with  undiscordinn  voice, 
May  rightly  answer  that  melodious  noise." 

Milton  :  At  a  Solemn  Music. 

*un-dls-cour -aged  (aged  as  Iged),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eug.  discouraged.]  Not  discouraged; 
undismayed. 

44  Mr.  Banks,  however,  returned  undiscouraged  by  his 
first  expedition." — Cook-  First  Voyage.  (Introd.) 

*fin-dlS  cbursed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
discoursed.}  Not  discoursed  of;  not  made  the  sub- 
jectof  discourse,  or  discussion  ;  silent. 

"We  would  submit  .  .  .  with  undiscoursed  obedi- 
ence."— Uacket:  Life  of  Williams,  i.  130. 

un-dls-cSv  -gr-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  discoverable.}  Not  discoverable;  incapable 
of  being  discovered. 

44  An  easy,  undiscoverable  cheat." — Rogers.    (Toad.} 

*fin-dls-cov  -er-a-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  undiscover- 
ab(le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  undiscoverable  manner;  so  as 
not  to  bo  capable  of  discovery. 

"Secretly  and  undiscoverably  soliciting  my  soul  to 
sin  against  thee." — Hale:  Meditations  upon  the  Lord's 
Prayer. 

fin-dls-C&v  -ered,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
discovered. ]  Not  discovered  ;  not  seen  or  descried ; 
unknown ;  not  found  out. 

44  Thou  openest  the  mysterious  gate 
Into  the  future's  undiscovered  land." 

Longfellow:  To  a  Child. 

*fin-dls-creet ,  *un-dis-crete,  adj.  [Prefix  un- 
(1),  and  English  discreet.]  Not  discreet;  indiscreet, 
imprudent. 

44  If  thou  be  among  the  undiscreet,  observe  the  time." — 
Ecclus.  xxvii.  12. 

*un  dls-creet  -If ,  adv.  [Eng.  undiscreet ;  -ly.] 
In  an  indiscreet  manner ;  indiscreetly,  imprudently. 

"Though  what  thou  didst  were  undiscreetly  done, 
'  Twas  meant  well."         Beanm.  *  Flet. :  Philaster,  v. 


*un-dls-creet'-nes8,  s.  [Eng. undiscreet;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  indiscreet;  indiscreet- 
ness. 

"The  heddie  undiscreetnesse  of  the  oratours." — Udall: 
Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  328. 

*6n-dls-cre -tion,  *un-dis-cre-ti-oun,  subst. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  discretion.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  indiscreet ;  indiscretion. 

"In  great  folly  and  itndiscretioun." 

Lydoate:  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  iii. 

un-dls-crlm  -In  at-Ing,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
English  discriminating:]  Not  discriminating;  not 
distinguishing  or  making  a  ditfereuce. 

"Hurl  the  spear 
At  once  with  undtfertminattng  aim." 

Cowper:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xxil. 

*un-dls-cussed  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
discussed.]    Not  discussed  ;  not  argued  or  debated. 
"No    circumstance    remains  undiscnssed." — Up.    Hall: 
Christ  Transfigured,  pt.  ii. 

*un-dl  §eatjed  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
diseased.]  Free  from  disease. 

44  The  vigorous  race 
Of  undlseafed  mankind."          Huron:  Manfred,  iii.  2. 


*fin-dls  fig  -ilred,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
disfiijured.]  Not  disfigured;  free  from  disfigure- 
ment. 

44  Yet  undisflour'd  or  in  limb  or  face. 
All  fresh  he  lies,  with  every  living  grace." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiv.  509. 

fin-dls-graced  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
disgraced.]  Not  disgraced  ;  free  from  disgrace. 


undisposed 

fin  dlsgrun  -tied,  a.  [Prof,  un-,  and  fanciful 
worddwt7i'uiiWe  =  to  vex  or  disturb.]  Serene,  com- 
posed, undisturbed. 

un  dls-gul§'-a-ble,  o.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
<Ii*<iitisal>le.]  Not  disguisablo ;  not  capable  of  be- 
ing disguised. 

un  dls  gultjed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dis- 
amsed.]  Not  disguised;  not  covered  or  hidden,  as 
with  a  marker  false  outward  show;  hence,  open, 
frank,  plain. 

44  The  very  truth  I  undisguis'd  declare." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xvii.  18. 

fin-dls-hon'-ored,  *un-dls-hon  -cured  (h  si- 
lent), adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dishonored.}. 
Not  dishonored,  not  disgraced. 

"  Still  undishonour'd,  or  by  word  or  deed, 
Thy  house,  for  me,  remains." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xxii.  350. 

*iin-dls  joined  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dis- 
joined.] Not  disjoined";  not  disunited,  separated,. 
or  parted. 

41  While  yet  the  planks  sustain 
This  tempest  undisjoin'd,  I  will  abide." 

Cowper:  Homer's  Odyssey,  v. 

un-dls-may -a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
dismal/able.]    That  cannot  be  dismayed ;  fearless. 
44  His  undismayable  courage." — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 
un-dls-mayed  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dis- 
mayed.]   Not   dismayed;    not   terrified;   not   dis- 
heartened or  daunted. 

44  Ulysses,  undismay'd, 
Soon  with  redoubled  force  the  wound  repaid." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xix.  628. 

*un-dls-mlssed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English-. 
dismissed.]  Nof  dismissed ;  not  sent  away  or  dis- 
charged. 

"Their  valiant  band 
Still  undismiss'd,  Achilles  thus  bespake." 

Cowper:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiii. 

*un-dIs-&-blIg  -Ing.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
disobliging.]  Not  disobliging;  inoffensive. 

"All  this  he  would  have  expatiated  upon,  with  connec- 
tions of  the  discourses,  and  the  most  easy,  undisobliging.- 
transitions." — Broome. 

*un-dls-pat$hed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
dispatched.]  Not  transacted,  completed,  or  carried 
through. 

44  [The  bill]  lay  undtspatohed,  by  reason  that  sessions 
ended  within  two  or  three  days  after  it  came  before 
them."—  Strype:  Eccles.  Mem.  Edw.  VI.  (an.  1548). 

*un-dls-pens'-a-ble,  a.  [  Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng. 
dispensable.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  dispensed  with  ;  indispensable. 
"Things  whereunto  everlasting,  immutable,  undispens- 

able    observation    did    belong."  —  Hooker:    Eccles.  Pol., 
bk.  vii. 

2.  Unavoidable. 

"A  necessary  and  undispensable  famine  in  a  camp." — 
Fuller. 

3.  Excluded  from  dispensation. 
•un-dls-pensed',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

dispensed.] 

1.  Not  dispensed. 

2.  Not  freed  from  obligation. 

*un-dls-pens  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
dispensing^]  Not  allowing  to  be  dispensed  with. 

"Such  an  undispensing  covenant  as  Moses  made." — 
Milton:  Doct.  of  Divorce,  bk.  il.,  ch.  v. 

*un-dls-persed  ,  a.  [Pref.  wn-(l),and  English 
dispersed.]  Not  dispersed;  not  scattered;  iudis- 
persed. 

44  We  have  all  the  redolence  of  the  perfumes  we  burn 
upon  his  altars;  the  smoke  doth  vanish  ere  it  can  reach 
the  sky;  and  whilst  it  is  undispersed  it  but  clouds  it."— 
Boyle. 

*un-dls-plt -e-ous,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

dispiteous.]    Not  unfeeling ;  not  heartless  or  cruel. 

44  For  saue  onely  a  looke  piteous, 

Of  womanhood  undispiteous." 

Chaucer:  Dreme. 

*un-dls-played  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
displayed.]    Not  displayed ;  not  unfurled  ;   furled. 
44  Their  flashing  banners,  folded  still  on  high, 
Yet  undisplay'd." 

Byron:  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  3. 

•un-dls-pleafjed',  adj.  [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and  Eng. 
displeased.]  Not  displeased,  offended,  or  angered. 

"Undispleased  he  of  time  past." 

Chaucer:  Dreme. 

*un-dls-p6s,e  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
dispose.]  To  disincline  ;  to  make  indisposed. 

un-dls  po§ed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dis- 
posed.] 

*1.  Indisposed  ;  having  the  health  somewhat  out 
of  order. 


b«l     b<5y-     p6ut     Jowl-     cat      cell,     cnorus,     9&in,     bencn;     go,     gem;     tnin,     tnis;     Bin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  snan.     -tion.     -sion  =  cnfin;      -»ion,      -sion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


undisposedness 

*2.  Not  disposed ;  not  inclined. 

"I  shall  break  that  merry  sconce  of  yours, 
That  stands  on  tricks,  when  I  am  undisposed.1' 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

3.  Not  disposed  of;  not  set  apart,  appropriated, 
or  allocated.  (With  of.) 

"One  remained  undisposed  of."— Cook:  Third  Voyage. 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

*un  dls  pos  -ed  ness,  subst.  [Eng.  undisposed; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  undisposed  or  indis- 
posed ;  indisposition. 

*un-dls-punged  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
dispuuged.}  Not  expunged. 

"The  defense  should  remain  undispungfd." — Hacket: 
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*un-dls-tli  -gulsh-a-ble  (gu  as  gw),  a.  [Pref. 
tin- fl).  and  English  distinguishable.]  Not  distin- 
guishable ;  not  able  to  bo  distinguished ;  indistin- 
guishable. 

"An  influence  inscrutable,  and  generally  untltstinguish- 
M  by  us.'  —Paley:  Evidences  of  Christianity,  pt.  iii.,  ch. 

*un-dls  tin  -gulsh-a-blf  (gu  as  gw),  adverb. 
[Eng.  indistinguishable);  -ly.]  In  an  undistin- 
guishablo  manner ;  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  be  distin- 
guished or  known  apart ;  indiscriminately. 

"Hats  .  .  .  undffttinguishably  worn  by  soldiers,  es- 
quires, tc."— Taller,  No.  270. 

un  dls  tin  -guished  (gu  as  gw),  a.  [Prefix  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  distinguished.] 


undivisible 

2.  Free  from  disturbance,  interference,  or  inter- 
ruption; unmolested,  uninterrupted, 

"His  Queen  retired  thnt  evening  to  the  nunnery  of 
Ohaillot,  where  she  could  weep  and  pray  undisturbed." — 
Macaulaij.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

3.  Calm,  tranqui],  peaceful. 

"  Where  dark  and  itndixtjtrb'il  repose 
The  cormorant  had  found." 

Scutt:  Lnrd  ojlhc  Islea,  iv.  11. 

f.  Free  from  perturbation  of  mind;  calm,  tran- 
quil; not  agitated. 

"To  be  undisturbed  in  danger,  sedately  to  consider 
what  is  fittest  to  be  done,  and  to  execute  it  steadily,  is  a 
complex  idea  of  an  action,  which  may  exist.'  —  Locke. 


blockheads."- 


puted  or  not  permitted  to  be  di 
fee  disputed,  questioned,  or  con 
-able,  unquestionable. 

"Some  of  the  roost  arrant  undisf 

A'!.ii-i>,ii .  Spectator,  No.  58. 

un-dls-pat  -fc-ble-ness,  s.  [Eug.  undisputable ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indisputable 
•or  undisputable;  indisputableness. 

un-dls-put  -?d,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dis- 
puted.] Not  disputed,  questioned,  controverted  or 
contested. 


,., J;  not    so    marked   as  to    be 

known  from  each  other ;  not  denned  or  discrimi- 
nated. 

"From  pole  to  pole  is  Hndistinffuished  blaze." 

Thomson.-  Summer,  436. 

*3.  Not  treated  with  any  particular  respect. 
"  Even  mighty  Pam    .     .     .    now  destitute  of  aid, 
Falls  undistinguished  by  the  victor  Spade!" 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iii.  64. 

4.  Not  separated  or  distinguished  from  others  by 
any  extraordinary  quality  or  eminence;  not  emi- 
*un-dls-t>ut  -ed-l?,  adv.    [Eng.  undisputed ;  -ly.]    uent*  not  famous. 


"His  abilities,  his  experience,  and  his  munificent 
kindness,  made  him  the  undisputed  chief  of  the  refu- 
gees."— Macattlay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 


uu     UAO      MUU        O**     i  JT  .  1*1*  r.        L-d 

Indisputably,  unquestionably. 

*fin-dls  qui-et-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng. 
disquieted.]  Not  disquieted,  discomposed,  or 
alarmed. 

"If  yon,  O  Parthiane,  undisquieted, 
I  ever  left."        May:  Lucan;  Pharsalia,  Tiii. 

un-dls-sem -bled 

undisguised,  unfeigned. 

"Undissembled  hate." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonlstes,  400. 

un-dls-sem'-bllng,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
•dissembling.]  Not  dissembling;  free  from  dissim- 
ulation ;  open,  honest. 

"His  undissembling  heart." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  710. 


"  Vndistinguished  from  the  crowd 
By  wealth  or  dignity."  Cowper:  Task,  i.  592. 

*5.  Incalculable,  unaccountable. 

"O  undistinguished  space  of  woman's  will!" 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  6. 

un-dls-tln  -gulsh-lig  (guasgw),a.    [Pref.un- 
1),  and  Eug.  distinguishing.]    Not  distinguishing 


or  discriminating;  making  no  distinction  or  differ- 
ence. 

"  Wit,  undistinguishing,  is  apt  to  strike 
The  guilty  and  not  guilty,  both  alike." 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  101. 

•fin-dls-torf-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English       2-  1<ot  amused,  entertained,  or  pleased. 
distorted.}    Not  distorted,  twisted,  or  wrenched.  *un-di-vest  -ed  If ,   adr.     [Pref.  un-   (1),    Eng. 

"  The  undistorted  suggestions  of  his  own  heart  "—More-    diverted;    -ly.}     Free  from,  without.     (Followed  by 
Song  of  the  Soul.     (Pref.)  '     of.) 


'That  calmness  and  undisturbednetis,  with  which  yon 
would  have  our  addresses  to  God  unaccompanied." — Dr 
Snape:  Letter  to  B]>.  lloadly. 

*un-dls-turb  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
disturbing.]  Not  disturbing;  not  causing  disturb- 
ance. 

"The  punctual  stars 

Advance,  and  in  the  firmament  of  heaven 
Glitter — but  undisturhitiy,  undisturbed. 

H'ordsu'ui-th:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

*un-dl-vers  -I-f  I-cat-ed,  *un  dl-ver  -si-fled, 
o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  diversify;  -cated.  or 
diversified.}  Not  diversified ;  not  varied;  uniform. 

"The  idea  of  a  mere  undirersifled  substance  " — Xore- 
Immort.  of  the  Soul,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

vertwM  V§rt    *d'   "'    [Pre''  *"" (1)>  8nd  Eag'  di' 

1.  Not  diverted;  not  turned  aside. 

"  These  grounds  have  not  any  patent  passages,  whereby 
to  derive  water  and  fatness  from  the  river,  and  therefore 
must  suffer  the  greatest  part  of  it  to  run  hhr  them  undi- 
verted."—Boyle:  Works,  li.  408. 


.anon   nu  fin-dlS-trSct-ed,  a.     [Pref.  tin-  (1),  and  English  "  A"  """ivestedl,  as  possible  of  favour  or  resentment." 

u>,    n"l  *T5ep"eref  *»»-de-sey  -ered,  a.    [Pref.  distracted.}    Not  distracted  ;  not  pen  lexed  bycon-  -Ri°lu"-<i*on:  Clarissa,  ii.  64. 

divided-  united                   e''eJ    Not  severed  or  trariety  or  multiplicity  of  thoughts  or  decreed  fin-dl-vld  -ft-ble,    *un-dl-vlde'-»-We,    a.  &   .. 

'  ' 


"  To  ad 

If  they  do  assail  undissevered,  no  force  can  well  with-    more 
-stand  them."—  fatten,  in  Eng.  Garner,  iii.  110 


r,  a  more  immedia        

1    with    himself."— Boyle: 

Works,  i.  276. 

*un  dls  -sl-pat-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.       'un-dls-tract  -ed-lf ,  adv.    [TZng.undistracted; 
dissipated.}    Not  dissipated  or  scattered.  3*'J    in  an  "^distracted  manner;  without  distrac- 


"Such  little  primary  masses  as  our  proposition  men- 
tions, may  remain  undissipated." — Boyle. 

*un-dl§-|6lv'-gi-l)le,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
1.  Not  dissolvable ;  incapable  of  being  dissolved 

*2.  Incapable  of  being  dissolved,  broken,  or  loos- 
ened ;  indissolvable. 

"That  holy  knot,  which,  ty'd  once,  all  mankind 
Agree  to  hold  sacred  and  undiasolvable." 


* 

or  desires. 


contrarietT  or  multiplicity 
-««-**.««.-- 


*.  i 

A.  As  ad].  :  Not  dividable  ;  not  able  to  de  divided  ; 

m£"»Ue-    (fhakesp.:  Cor,ledv  of  Errors,  ii.  a.) 

."B.Assubst.:    Something  which  cannot  be  di- 
v 

Reducing  the  undivideablea  into  money."—  Jam's.  Don 

°Tn"  dl^Id  -gd,^'  '  '[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  EngHsh 

"T^inary  Languaae  : 
!•  Not  divided   into   parts  ;   not    separated,  dis- 


•  e, 

«.i,0<  latcaimnsssof  mind  and  undistractedness    joined,  sundered,  or  disunited;  whole,  unbroken. 

tio^""-^^  Worl^i  1°  b(eToetheSBlatd°erTPJ'BPeCUla"  "  ***•  me  «>»'«»  th.t  we  two  must  be  twain, 

-„,«     .    -    »  .  v  •'  '  Although  our  undivided  loves  are  one." 

"-  - 


naixsoivaole.  ~_    jv     ..    ~    ..    v .  r_. 

Rowe:  Tamerlane,  iii.          ..u,n"(I}?-tr1aCt -Ing,  ft.     [Pref.  un-,  (1),  and  Eng, 

fin-dlR  solved    n     TProf  ,/      tit   =nn  v        *•       detracting.}   Not  distracting;  not  drawing  the  mind 
*o/t°d  ]  LPref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dia-    toward  a  variety  of  objects. 

"  It  were  good  we  used  more  easy  and  undistracttng  dili- 
gence for  the  increasing  of  these  treasures." — Leighton: 


1.  Not  dissolved ;  not  melted. 

"The  snowy  weight,  lies  unalstolred." 

Cowper.-  Task,  v.  99. 

2.  Not  dissolved,  broken,  or  loosened. 
"That  firm  and  tindissolred  knot, 

Betwiit  their  neighb'ring    French  and  bord'ring 
Scot."  Drayton:  Queen  Isabel  to  Mortimer. 

*un-dI?-ROlv -Ing,  a.    [ Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng-  ..u,n:al?^r,lb  ~u-te 

issuing.}    Not  dissolving;  not  melting.  ^l^^aL. •'  Not  distributed. 
"W here  undissolvtng,  from  the  first  of  time,  2.  Logic:   (See  the  Compound.) 

ws  amazmg  tojhe^sky^  ^  undistributed-middle,  s. 


Shakesp.:  Sonnet  36. 
2.  Not  made  separate  and  limited  to  a  particular 
sum ;  as,  to  own  an  undivided  share  of  a  business. 
II.  Botany: 
1.  (Of  a  leaf):  Not  lobed,  parted,  cleft,  or  cut; 


. 
2.  (Of  astern):  Unbrauched. 

*un  dl-yld  -ed  If ,  adi'.    [Eng.  undivided;  -ly.] 
In  an  undivided  manner. 


Expos.  Lect.  on  Psalm  xir. 

fin-dls-tressed',  a.    f  Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  di*-    eutire- 
tressed.}    Free  from  agitation,  anxiety,  or  distress 
of  mind. 

"  Undisturb'd  and  undistress'd." 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe,  vii.  "Creation,   nature,   religion,    law  and    policy,    makes 

-U-ted,  a.    [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng.    them  <^nilivi'ledlv  one."-FeUham:  On  Luke  xiv.  20. 

*un  dl-vld -u-9.1,  »un-dl-vld -u-9.11,  a.    [Pref. 
un-  (1),   and  Eng.  dividual.}    Incapable  of  being 
divided;  indivisible,  inseparable. 
"Indeed   true  courage   and  courtesie  are  undivtduall 


"Equalling  undlstinctly  crimes  with  errors." — Hooker- 
Xecles.  Politie,  bk.  v.,  §  68. 


"  Which  once  built,  retains  a  steadfast  shape, 
And  undisturb'd  proportions." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 


*un-dl-vlg  -I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
divisible.]  Not  divisible,  not  capable  of  being 
divided,  indivisible. 


fSte,    ?*•    fare      amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we.    wSt,     here,     camel,    h§r,    tbgre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,    cfir,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     a>.    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


undivorced 
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undue 


•un-dl-vorced',  a,lj.    [Pref.  «»-(«,  and  English  '2   Not  filled  with  doubt  or  fear ;  fearless,  confl-  &  un-drenched,  adj.JP^!.  ^-  W^English, 

divorced.]    Not  divorced ;  not  separated.  -nt-  ,,  liquid. 

"  These  died  together,  "  ^T^       J^SS^^t^f*-  III.,  v.  7.  "You  slowly  seeing  Cynosure,  suppose 

Happy  in  ruin!  undtvorvrd  by  death!  j£er  undrenched  carre  into  the  ocean  goes. 


*3.  Not  feared  for. 

"Brave  Burgundy,  undoubted  hope  of  France."_ 


. 
Mail:  Lucan;  Pharsalia,  ix. 

fin-dress  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.dres&. 

verb.] 


Young:  Night  Thoughts,  v.  1,057. 

un-dl-vfil&ed  ,  ad/.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
dii-uli/ed.]    Not.  divulged  ;  not  revealed. 

"The  noble  Lord  seemed  always  to  have  some  anony-        *4.  Not  being  an   object  of   doubt  or  suspicion;        ^    Transitive: 
moos  bogey  or  Hii<'/rnlv«i  monster  on  hand."— Prof.  Fait-    unsuspected.  '  t  nf  Hie  clothes  •  to  strio 

cett,  in  Timw,  June  12,  1874.  ..  Unquestioned  welcome,  and  ,<:,,I,,,,M,;I  blest." 

fin-dO',  r.  t.     [Pref.  un-  (2)  ,  and  Eng.  do.]  Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  n'rll,  ii.  1. 

1.  To  reverse,  as  something  which  has  been  done;        *B.  As  adv.:  Undoubtedly. 
to  annul ;  to  bring  to  nought.  "  Undoubted  it  were  nioche  better  to  be  occupyed  in 


Undress  you  uow  and  come  to  bed." 

Shakesp.  •  lamina  of  the  Shrew,  Ihd.  ii. 
2.  To  divest  of  ornaments  or  ostentatious  attire  -. 
to  disrobe. 


"Why  masters  my  good  friends,  mine  honest  neigh-  indisputable,  certain. 

"And  laste  he  promiseth  very  true  and   undoubtfull 

Will  you  undo  yourselves  ?  "  hope  to  hym  self  of  the  desire  that  he  Mfcrth."— «•*«-, 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  1.  Seven  Psalmes,  Ps.  a. 

*5.  To  surpass.  2-  Notdoubting;harboringnodoubtorsuspicion; 

"Which  lames  report  to  follow  it,  and  undoes  descrip-  unsuspicious. 

tionto  doit  "—Shakesp.;  Winter's  Tale,  v.  2.  "Our husbands  might  have  looked  into  our  thoughts 

•«.  Not  to  do;  to  leave  undone   or  unexecuted,  and  made  themselves  undoubtful."-Beaum.  «  Flet. 


as 
Shake,,,.,  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  Hi.  1. 


. 

respecting  facts;  not  fluctuating  or  wavermg  in 

uncertainty  ;  confident 

fin-dock      ..  t.     [Pref    «„-   (2),  and  Eng.  dock.]        ^H»  confid  ^cred.t.  Jhe^company^ 

To  take  or  bring  out  of  dock.  ..peaks  with  the  assurance  of  undoubting  conviction."- 

fin  d6  -er,  s.    [Eng.  undo  ;  -er.]    Onowhoundoes    'Knox.  winter  Evenings,  even.  11. 


fin-dressed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dresscd.J 

1.  Not  dressed ;  not  having  the  clothes  on. 

2.  Divested  of  dress  or  clothes ;  stripped. 

3.  Not  prepared  ;  not  cooked ;  in  a  raw  or  crude- 
state  ;  as,  undressed  meat,  undressed  leather. 

4.  Not  trimmed,  not  pruned,  not  set  in  order. 

"TTntrimmed,  undressed,  neglected  now, 
Was  alleyed  walk  and  orchard  bough." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  ii.  17. 

5.  Not  set  in  order ;  crude,  unpolished. 

"You  catch  his  first  philosophy,  as  Butler's  hero  di* 
Aristotle's  first  matter,  undressed,  and  without  a  rr~  - 
form." — Warburton:  Bolingbroke's  Philosophy,  let.  2. 

fin-dried',  *un-dryed,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  andl 
Eng.  dried.] 


or 


or  opens;  one' who  reverses  what  has  boon  done;       unldoubt'-Ing-ly'  (»  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  undmtbt-       1.  Not  dried  or  dried  up  ;  moist,  wet 


one  who  ruins. 


In  an   undoubting   manner;    without 


ina '     Iv  1     In 

fin-do -Ing,  *un-do-ynge,pr.par.,  adj.  &  subst.  feSlng  aoubt 

[UNDO.  ]  ,.The  child  who  teachably  and  undoubtfngly  listens  to 

*A.  &  B.  -4s  pi",  par.   o*  particip.  adj.:   (bee  tne  tlie  instructions  of  his  elders  is  likely  to  improve  rap- 
verb.)  idly."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

C.  As  substantive:  *fin-doubt -ofis  (6  silent),  a.    [Pref.  un- (1),  and 

1.  The  reversal  of  that  which  has  been  done.  Eng.  doubtous.]    Uudoubting, 

2.  Ruin,  destruction. 


"He poured  around  a  veil  of  gathered  air, 
And  kept  the  nerves  undried,  the  flesh  entire. 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiii.  234. 

2.  Not  dried  up  ;  green. 

"A  tree  of  stateliest  growth,  and  yet  undried." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  ix.  381. 

fin-drilled',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  drilled,^. 


Eng, 


Shall    hauen    been    steadfast   to    me  by  undoubtous     Not  drilled. 

«m".7riamph  would  'be  his  undoing." -Macaulay :'  Hi,t.     faithe."-CAaucer:  Boeciu,,  bk.  V.  fin-drink  -a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  «">•««.»*  English- 

nj^ch.xxi.  fin-d(?W"-ered,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dow-    drinkable.]    Not  drinkable ;  not  fit  to  be  drunk ;  as,. 


»un-d6-mes  -tic,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  do-    ered.] 
\estic.]    Not  domestic  ;  not  caring  for  homo  life  or        un_ 


meat  ic.  \ 
duties. 


"The  undomestic  Amazonian  dame." 
Cumberland:  Epilogue  to  Foote's  Maid  of  Bath. 


*fin-d6  mes'-tl-cate,  v.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 


n-(w"-ere,  a.         re.  un-       ,    n  . 

d.]    Not  dowered  ;  not  possessed  of  a  dower. 

n-drain'-g.-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  an 
drainable.]  Not  drainable;  not  capabl 
drained  or  exhausted. 

,.  Mi        uiidrainable  of  om."—Tenayton:  &none. 


undrinkable  water. 


drain'-g.-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English       fin-drlv'-?n,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  driven.J 
able.      Not  drainable;  not  capable  of  being    Not  driven  ;  not  compelled  by  force;  not  constrained 


to  act  by  force. 

"  When  maintenance  and  honour  calls  him,  hee  goes 


mdrtmn."  -Bp.  Hall:  Contemp.;  Micha  ,  IdolatrvL 


un-droop'-Ing,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 


2.  Not  tamed. 

fin-d6ne',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [UNDO.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  -4s  adjective:  -  ,    .   . 

1.  Not   done,   performed,    or    executed ;    unper-    TO  draw  aside,  back,  or  open. 


drapery. 

The  large  expanse  of  undraped,  undecked  silk."— Lon. 


formed. 

"It  shows  you  whence  he  comes,  whither  he  goes; 
What  he  leaves  undone;  also  what  he  does." 

Bunyan:  Apology. 

2.  Ruined,  destroyed. 

"He 


Indebted  and  undone,  hath  none  to  bring." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  235. 

*fin-do8med  ,  a.  [Pref.Mn-  (1),  and  Eng.  doomed.] 
Not  doomed  or  fated. 

"Unfit  for  earth,  undoom'd  for  heaven." 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 

*fin-doubt  -a-ble  (6  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  doubtable.]  Not  to  bo  doubted  ;  indubitable. 

"To  shew  an  vndoubtable  trueth  vntothem  all."— Udall: 
Luke  xxiv. 

fin-doubt'-ed  (6  silent),  a.  &  adv.  [Prof,  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  doubted.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  doubted ;  not  called  in  question  ;  indubit- 


Refulgent."  Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  viii.  53. 

*un-dr<5wned  ,  adj.    [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and  English. 

don  Da.Ua  Telegraph.  droioned.]    Not  drowned";  not  swamped  or  deluged. 

*fin-draw  ,  v.t.   [Pref.  un-  (2),  3,  and  Eng.  draw.]  ,.That  800n  gha]1  Ie?T6  no  8pot  vnArown'd 

For  Love  to  rest  his  wings  upon." 

Moore:  Light  of  the  Haram. 

fin-dubbed',  «.    [Pref.  un-,  anil  Eng.  dubbed.] 
*1.  Not  dubbed ;  not  having  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood. 

"I  know 

What  made  his  valor  undubb'd  windmill  go 
Within  a  point  at  most."  Donne:  Sat.  6. 

2.  Not  having  had  the  combs  andgills  cut.  [DUB. 


'Angels  undrew  the  curtains  of  the  throne."— Young. 
fin-drawn',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  drawn.] 

1.  Not  drawn,  pulled,  dragged,  or  hauled. 

"  The  chariot  of  paternal  deity. 

Flashing  thick  flumes,  wheel  within  wheel  undrawn." 
Hilton:  P.  L.,  vi.  761. 

2.  Not  portrayed,  delineated,  or  described. 


v.,  A.  I.  8.J 

"Except  when  shown  quite  as  cockerels,  an  7*ndu&oed' 
bird  is  passed  over  by  judges."— Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

*fin-du  -blt-a-ble,  «.    [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and  English 
Your"holV~reverence7or  the Sabbath  day."    '     '  duf,it<Me.]     Not  dubitable;    indubitable,   unques- 

Byron  •  English,  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,         tiotiablo. 

*..,».•  r-n     a  fi\          i  T^^^ii^h        "Let  that  principle,  that  all  is  matter,  and  that  there- 

un-dreatT-ed^ad^    [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English     .g  not.hingekei  be  received  for  certain  and  unttubftubte. 

and  it  will  be  easy  to  be  seen  what  consequences  it  will 
lead  us  into."— Locke. 
un-due',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  due,  a.] 


"  The  death-bed  of  the  just!  is  yet  undrawn." 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ii.  615. 

3.  Not  drawn,  as  from  a  cask. 
"And  beer  unilraim,  and  beards  unmown,  display 

" 


dreaded.^    Not  dreaded  or  feared. 

"At  midnight  or  th'  undreaded  hour 
Of  noon."  Thomson:  Summer,  1,209. 


un-dr  earned,  un-dreamt',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l)t       i.  Not  due;  not  owing ;  not  domandable  by  right;. 
and  Ene    dreamed.}    Not  dreamt  or  thought  of;    as.  A  debt,  note,  or  bond  is  undue. 
aot  imagined.    (Generally  with  of.)  2.  Not  right ;  not  proper ;  not  lawful ;  improper. 


-  * 


!  delights  not  in  undue  disclosing  of  breth- 


b6U     b6?-     pfiut,    jowl;    oat.    ?ell,     chorus,     Shin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    thiB;     sin,    a9;     expect      Jfenophom     elis*el  ph- 
-cian.      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon.     -slon  =  shun;      .(Ion.      -Slon  =  zhfin.     -tious.     -clous,     -sions  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,    Ae.  -  bel, 


undue-  influence 
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unearthly 


«arrying  out  the  law,  ic. 

undue-influence,  ». 

Law:  A  phrase  used  specially  in  connection  with 
-roting  or  the  making  of  a  will .  In  t  he  first  case  i  t 
•consists  of  bribery  or  any  force,  violence,  restraint 
threat  to  inflict  injury  or  intimidation,  designed  to 
•coerce  a  person  into  voting  for  a  particular  candi- 
date, or  abstaining  from  voting  at  all,  or  as  an 
infliction  because  of  his  having  done  so.  The  per- 
petrator exposes  himself  to  a  legal  penalty.  In 
•case  of  a  contested  election  the  principal  may  be 
declared,  by  the  court,  not  elected.  In  the  case  of 
a  will,  undue  influence  is  exerted  when  one  acquires 
such  an  ascendency  over  the  testator's  mind  as  to 
prevent  the  latter  from  being  a  free  agent.  If  ho 
spontaneously  bequeath  money  to  one  whom  he 
esteems  or  loves,  the  esteem  or  affection  do  not 
•constitute  undue  influence.  Importunity  does. 
^Vhen  undue  influence  is  proved  the  will  becomes 

'tin-due -ness,  s.  [English  undue;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  undue. 

*tin-d1Hr.e  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  duke.] 
±o  deprive  of  dukedom;  to  degrade  from  the  rank 
•of  a  duke.  (Special  coinage.) 

De'Tli  idfil8  *""'*  unduked  twe'™  dukes."—  Pepys:  Diary, 

*un-du-lant,  a.  [Low  Lat.  undulans,  pr.  pai. 
«f  Mnd«Jo=to  rise  and  fall  like  a  wave ;  unduto=a 
little  wave,  dimin.  from  Lat.  unda=&  wave.]  Undu- 
latory. 

"Gliding  and  lapsing  in  an  undulant  dance." 

Sir  H.  Taylor:  St.  Clement's  Eve,  ii.  2. 
*tin'-du-la-ryc,  a.    [Low  Lat.  undu(a=a  little 
•wave.]     Playing  Iik6  waves ;  wavy ;  coming  with 
regular  intermissions. 

"The  blasts  and  undulary  breaths  thereof  maintain  no 
•certainty  in  their  course."—  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors  bk. 
vii.,  ch.  xvii. 

tin  -du-late,  a.    [Lat.  undulatus,  from  undula, 
•cumin,  from  unda=a  wave.] 
,p1'.  <?rd'  Lang.:  Wavy;  having  a  waved  surface. 

2.  Bot. :  [UNDULATED.] 

*tin  -du  late,  v.  i.  &  t.    [UNDULATE,  a.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  have  a  wavy  motion  ;  to  rise  and 
fall  in  waves ;  hence,  to  move  in  arching,  curving, 
or  bending  lines  ;  to  wave. 

"  Their  undulating  manes." 

Cotrper:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiii. 

B.  Trans.:    To  cause  to  wave  or  move  with  a 
•wavy  motion ;  to  cause  to  vibrate. 

"Breath  vocalized— i.  e.,  vibrated  and  undulated,  may 
In  a  different  manner  affect  the  lips,  or  tongue." — Holder: 
-Elements  of  Speech. 

tin -du-lat-ed,  pa.  par. &  a.    [UNDULATE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Wavy ;  having  a  waved  surface. 
L.  Bot.:    Wavy;    having   an  uneven,   alternately 
convex  and  concave  margin,  as  the  leaf  of  the  holly. 
tin'-dU-lat-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [UNDULATE,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Waving;  rising    and    falling    like  waves;  vi- 
oratiug.     (Thomson:  Summer,  982.] 

2.  Having  a  form  or  outline  resembling  ehatof 
•waves;  wavy;  having  an  arched,  curved,  or  bend- 
ing outline.    (A  stretch  of  country  is  said  to  bo 
undulating  when  it  presents  a  succession  of  ele- 
vations and  depressions  resembling  the  waves  of 
the  sea.)    In  bot.  the  same  as  UNDULATED,  B.  2 
<Q.  v.). 

"The  outline  remarkably  undulating,  smooth,  and  flow- 
lug." — Reynolds:  Journey  to  Flanders  and  Holland. 

tin  -du-lat-Ing  ly°,  adv.    [Eng.  undulating;  -ly.] 
In  an  undulating  manner  ;  in  the  manner  of  waves. 
Sn-du-la  -tion,  s.    [UNDULATE,  r.J 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 


-  —  --a-"  •  -~  ».mv*mjii  \^j  dim  in,,  up  and  down,  or 
un  side  to  side,  but  without  translation  of  the 
particles  composing  any  fluid  medium.    Called  also 
a    Vibration    or   a    Wave-motion.    [UXDULATOEY- 

:!.  xiuy.:  A  certain  motion  of  the  matter  of  an 
abscess  when  pressed,  which  indicates  its  fitness 
for  opening. 

IT  1.  Length  of  an  undulation  : 

Acoustics:  The  distance  which  sound  travels  dur- 
-ig  a  complete  vibration  of  the  body  by  which  it  is 
produced. 

2.  Point  of  undulation:  [SINGULAR-POINT.] 

ttin-du-la -tion-Ist,  «.  [Eng.  undulation;  -ist.] 
One  who  supports  the  uudnlatory  theory  of  light. 

"tin  -du-lat-Ive,  adj.  [English  undulat(e) ;  ive.] 
Undulating,  undulatory. 

tin-du-la-tb-,  prep.  [UNDULATE.]  Undulated, 
undulating,  waved  on  the  margin. 

undulato-rugose,  a. 

Bot. :  Rugose  or  rugged,  wav  ed.    (Loudon.) 

undulato-striate,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  elevated  lines  wavy  in  direction. 

un -du-la-tar-y1,  adj.  [Eng.  undulat(e) ;  -ory.] 
Having  an  undulating  character;  moving  in  the 
manner  of  a  series  of  waves  ;  rising  and  falling  like 
waves ;  pertaining  to  such  a  motion. 

"The  undulatory  motion  propagated  along  the  body."— 
Faley:  Xat.  Theol.,  ch.  xvi. 

undulatory-theory,  s. 

Optics:  The    generally    accepted     theory   which 
traces  light  to  vibrations  set  up  and  transmitted 
as  waves  in  an  invisible  medium  termed  the  lumin- 
iferous   ether.    This,  it  is   assumed,   is  (sensibly) 
imponderable,    and  almost  infinitely  elastic,  and 
nils  all  space,  passing  freely  through  the  pores  or 
between  the  atoms   of  bodies    as  the  wind  does 
through  the  trees,  but  having  its  motions,  in  a  some- 
what analogous    manner,    hindered   or   modified 
thereby,  and  thus  accounting  for  the  retardation 
which  is  the  principal  factor  in  producing  Refrac- 
tion  (q.  v.)    Luminous  bodies  are  believed  to  be 
(and  in  the  case  of  heated  luminous  bodies  are 
known  to  be)  in  a  state  of  intense  molecular  vibra- 
tion, and  these  successive  impulses  communicated 
to  the  ether  give  rise  to  successive  waves  of  radiant 
energy,  whose  effects  on  other  bodies  depend  upon 
their  rate,  as  the  pitch  of  a  sound  does.    The  slower 
periods  apparently  cause  heating  effects  only ;  more 
rapid  impulses   produce   luminous  and  chemical 
effects  as    well,  and    energetic    chemical   action 
is  exerted  by  waves  far  too  rapid  to  produce  lumin- 
ous   impressions.      Within    the    luminous   range 
each  rate  produces  on  the  normal  retina  the  sensa- 
tion of  one  given  color  only,  while  a  proportion  of 
all  periods  mixed  produces  that  of  white.    In  the 
phenomena  of  Reflection,  Refraction,  Dispersion, 
and  ordinary  Interference,  there  is  nothing  to  define 
the  direction  of  the  actual  ethereal  vibrations;  but 
the  facts  of  Polarization  (q.  v.)  demonstrate  that 
these  must  be  at  right  angles  to  the  path  of  the 
ray,  which  again  implies  that  the  ether,  rare  and 
subtle  as  it  is,  must  have  the  chief  distinguishing 
quality  of  a  solid,  or  resemble  a  thin  but  solid  jelly 
rather  than  a  fluid.    This  is  believed  to  be  the  case, 
and  the  ether  is  also  believed   to  be  the  medium 
through  which  electricity  and  other  forms  of  energy 
are  transmitted.  The  Undulatory  Theory  is  usually 
ascribed  to  Huyghens,  but  was  firmly  established 
by  the  convincing  experiments   and  reasoning  of 
loung  and  Fresnel.    Newton  adopted  theCorpus- 
cularTheory,  but  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Opticks 
ho  added  "queries,"  showing  that  later  he  was 
very  strongly  disposed  to  adopt  the  other. 

*un-dtiir,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  dull.] 
To  remove  dulness  or  obscurity  from ;  to  clear,  to 
purify. 


*un-dur -a-blyS  adr.  [Eng.  undurab(le) ;  -ly.l 
in  an  undurablo  manner;  not  lastingly. 

»tin-dust  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English  dust.] 
lo  free  from  dust ;  to  clear. 

"V»  e  frequently  dress  up  the  altnr  of  our  hearts,  and 
mains!  it  from  all  these  little  foulnesses."— Montague 
Deroute  Essays,  pt.  ii.,  treat.  6. 

•tin  du  -te-Ous,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  English 
duteous.]  Not  duteous ;  not  performing  one's  duties 
to  parents  and  superiors  ;  undutiful. 

"And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft, 
Of  disobedience,  or  nmtnli-oux  title." 

*/K<A,-s/,..   Merry  Wives,  v.  5. 

un-du-tl -ful.  *un-du-tl-f  ull,  a.  [Pref.  KM- (1), 
and  Lng.  dutiful.] 

1.  Not  dutiful;  not  performing  one's  duty;  neg- 
lectful of  one  s  duty. 

"  Never  give  him  cause  to  think  them  unkind  or  undu- 
tijnl.  —Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  Characterized  by  disobedience  to  or  neglect  of 
one  s  duty ;  disobedient. 

"The  church  was  indeed  very  severe  against  such  un- 
dutifull  proceedings."—^.  Taylor:  Kule  of  Conscience. 
bk.  lii.,  ch.  v. 

tin-du -tl  f  ul-ly5,  odr.  [Eng.  undutiful;  -lii.]  In 
an  uudutiful  manner;  with  neglect  of  duty. 

"  Charged  them  with  unduti/utly  and  ungratefully  en 
croaching  on  the  rights  of  the  mother  country  "—  Ma 
catilay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

un-du'-tl-ful-ness,  s.    [Eng.  undutiful;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of   being  undutiful ;  disob 
dience. 

"Unautifuluna  to  an  almighty  superior,  and  ingrati. 
tude  to  a  gracious  benefactor,  such  as  God  is."— Seeker- 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  18. 

*un-dwel  -la-ble,  a.  [Pref. «»-  (1),  and  English 
dtaf  liable.]  Uninhabitable;  not  capable  of  being 
dwelt  in. 

"Lest  paranenture  I  sette  thee  desert,  alond  rii'lu-rlla- 
blf,." — H-H/'/J/TJ>  :  Jer.  vi  8 


*un-dwelt  ,  a.    ^Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dwelt.] 
fiot  dwelt  in;  not  inhabited.    (Followed  by  in.)     ' 
"It,  like  &  house  11,1, la-fit  in,  would  decay." 

Browne:  Britannia's  Pastorals,  i.  1. 

un  -d?,  a.    [UNDE.] 

tin  dy'-Ing,  a.    [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dying.] 

1.  Not  dying;  not  perishing;  immortal,  indestruc- 
tible. 

"To  chains  of  darkness  and  the  undying  worm." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  vi.  739. 

2.  Unceasing;  never  ending  or  perishing;  imper- 
ishable. 

"  But  thou,  a  schoolboy,  to  the  sea  hadst  carried 

Wordsworth.-  On  the  Naming  of  Places,  No.  vi. 
1-flOWerS,  S.    pi.       [EVEBLASTINCi-FLOW- 

*iin-e'ared  ,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  cured.] 
Not  eared  or  plowed;  uuplowed,  unfilled.  (Lit.  d? 
fig.)  (Shakeep.:  Sonnets.) 

•tin-earned  ,  a.  [Pref.  Mn-  (1),  and  Eng.  earned.]  •'• 
Not  earned ;  not  gained  or  merited  by  labor  or  serv- 
ices 


*'  The  hour  of  supper  comes  unearned." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  U.  225. 

unearned-increment,  s. 

Polit.Econ.:  The  increase  in  the  value  of  land 
produced  without  labor  or  expenditure  on  the  part 
of  the  owner  j  as,  for  instance,  by  the  growth  of  a 
town  in  its  vicinity.  J.  S.  Mill  and  his  followers 
contend  that  this  increment  should  belong  to  the 
nation. 

•tin-gar -nest,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  English 
earnest.].  Not  earnest. 

"  Be  possessed  of  vs  after  an  unearnest  sorte."— Utlalli 
Luke  lii. 

tin-earth  ,  r.  t.    [Pref .  un-  (2) ,  and  Eng.  earth.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  pull  or  drag  out  of  the  earth. 

"  To  unearth  the  root  of  an  old  tree." 

Wordsworth:  Simon  Lee. 

2.  To  drive  from  an  earth  or  burrow,  as  a  fox, 
badger,  &c. ;  to  cause  to  leave  a  burrow. 

"  It  was  made  known  that,  when  that  time  had  expired, 
the  vermin  who  had  been  the  curse  of  London  would  be 
unearthed  and  hunted  without  mercy." — Macaulay:  Hist. 

mom,  vol.  x.,  ner.  27.  II.  Fig. :  To  bring  to  light ;  to  reveal,  to  discover, 

"Therootof  the  wilder  sort  [is]   incomparable  for   its        *un-dump  -Ish,  f.  t.     [Pref. -un  (2),  and  English     to  Und  out. 

crisped  undulations.   -Evelyn.-  Sylva,  bk.   ii.,   chap,  iv.,     dumpish.}    To   free    from    the    dumps;    to   remove        "Tho?e  »ho  have  busied  themselves  in  ,,nmr(*,-»»  the 

heaviness,  dullness,  or  sullenness  from  early  history  of  curling,  have  been  unable  to  discover 

that  James  IV.  really  played  much  at  the  game." — Field, 
He  [the  jester]  could  undumpish  her  at  his  pleasure."     Nov.  26, 1887. 


"Poetry  .  .  .  Is  a  most  musical   modulator  of  all  intel- 

LlWe9    b,^    h«  .incentive   variations;    undullina  their 

"'"*'-    -"»'«<»*.•    Present  Manners  of  the   English, 


1.  The  act  of  undulating;  a  waving  or  wavy  mo- 
on  ;    lluctuation  ;     as,   the  rising   and  falling  of 


II.  Technically: 


I,  a.    [UNDULATE.]    Undulating. 
"The  undulons  readiness  of  her  volatile  paces."— Black- 
more:  Lorna  Doone,  ch.  Ixv. 

un-du  If,  adv.  [Eng.  undu(e) ;  -ly.]  In  an  undue 
manneror  degree ;  wrongly,  improperly,  excessively, 
inordinately. 


1.  Pathol.:  The,movement,  as  ascertained  by  pres-    F"1Ier:  Worthies;  Staffordshire. 


SSJ!,(?..€fE??S*0u*£*JB  flu.id  !P  ?ni-  natural  or  arti-       *tin  dttr  -a  Die,  adj.    [Pref.  -un  (1),  and  English    earthly.]    Not'earthl'y ;  not~ol !"this"worid  H^nce; 

fluctuation,    durable.]     Not  of  a  durable  character;  not  lasting    supernatural,  not  like,  or  as  if  not  proceeding  from 


, 

ficial  cavity  of  the  body.    Called  a 
Used  specif,  in  sense  3.  (q.  v.) 


(Armcay:  Tablet  of  Moderation,  p.  1UB.) 


a.    [Prefix  un-   (I),  and  English 
arthly;  not  -*  iU-~        -'  '    • 
supernatural,  not  like,  or  as 
or  belonging  to,  this  world. 


late,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     wnat,     fall,     father;      w6,     wit,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6     pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6u;     mute,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try      Syrian,      as,     CB  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


unease 

*un-ea§e,s.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  English  ease.] 
Want  of  ease;  uneasiness,  trouble,  anxiety,  dis. 
tress. 

"What  an  unease  it  was  to  be  troubled  with  the  hum- 
raing  of  so  maiiy  gnats."— flasket;  Life  of  Williams,  pt. 
it,  p.  88. 

*un  eas.ed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng.  eased.'} 
Not  eased ;  in  a  state  of  unease  or  anxiety ;  trou- 
bled, anxious. 

*un-ea§  -I-ly",  *un-eis-y-liche,  adv.  [Eng.  un- 
easy; -ty.] 

1.  Not  easily;  not  readily;  with  difficulty,  trou- 
ble, or  pain. 

"It  wns  presently  counted  a  place  very  hardly  and  tin- 
easily  to  bo  inhabited  for  the  greate  colde."— Hackluyt: 
Voyages,  iii.  54. 

2.  In  an  uneasy  manner;  with  uneasiness;  rest- 
lessly ;  like  one  uneasy  or  ill  at  ease ;  as,  He  moved 
uneasily  in  his  seat. 

un-ea§'-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uneasy;  -new.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  uneasy  or  ill  at  ease ;  want 
of  ease  or  comfort,  mental  or  physical ;  restless- 
ness, anxiety. 

"At  a  time  when  the  ascendency  of  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles hud  aroused  uneasiness."— Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  v. 

un-easf'-yS  a.    [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng.  easy.] 

1.  Feoling  some  degree  of  pain,  mental  or  phys- 
ical ;  ill  at  ease :  restless,  disturbed,  anxious. 

"  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  lV.,Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 

2.  Not  easy  or  elegant  in  manner;  constrained; 
ill  at  ease ;  not  graceful ;  awkward. 

"In  conversation,  a  solicitous  watchfulness  about  one's 
behavior,  instead  of  being  mended,  will  be  constrained, 
uneasy,  and  ungraceful." — Locke. 

3.  Causing  pain,  trouble^  discomfort,  or  want  of 
•ease,  physical  or  mental;  irksome,  disagreeable. 

"  Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 

*4.  Peevish ;  difficult  to  please. 

"  A  sour  untractable  nature  makes  him  uneasy  to  those 
who  approach  him." — Addison:  Spectator, 

*5.  Difficult;  not  easy  to  be  done  or  accomplished. 
"  This  swift  business  I  must  « neasy  make  " 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

iin-eat  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  eat- 
able.] Not  eatable;  not  fit  to  be  eaten. 

"An  almost  uneatable  .  .  .  compound." — Field.  Jan. 
14,1888. 

un-eat  -en,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  eaten.] 
1.  Not  eaten. 

"A  huge  brawn,  of  which  uneaten  still 
Large  part  and  delicate  remuin'd." 

Cowper:  Homer's  Odyssey,  viii. 

*2.  Not  destroyed. 

"Therefore  I  will  out  swear  him  and  all  his  followers, 
that  this  is  all  that's  left  uneaten  of  my  sword." — Beaum. 
<&  Flet..-  King  and  No  King,  iii. 

*un-eath  ,  *un-ethe,  adv.&a.  [A.  S.  uneddhe= 
with  difficulty,  from  unedd he = difficult:  un-—  not, 
and  eddh,  eddhe=e&sy;  cogn.  with  O.  S.  6dhi= 
easy ;  O.  H.  Oer.  <Sdi=desert,  empty,  easy ;  Ger.  6de 
=deserted ;  Goth,  auths,  auth.i&= desert,  waste ;  Icel. 
awdft.r=empty ;  Lat.  o(ium=ease.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  With  difficulty ;  not  easily;  scarcely. 

"  Vneath  may  she  endure  the  filthy  struts." 

Shakesp.-  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

2.  Almost. 

"Seem'd  uneath  to  shake  the  stedfast  ground." 

Spenser.  F  Q.,  I.  xii.  4. 

B.  As  adj.:  Not  easy;  difficult,  hard. 

"  Uneath  it  is  to  tell."—  Southey. 

*un-ebb  -ing,  o.  [Prof,  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  ebbing.] 
Not  ebbing,  receding,  or  falling  back. 

•iin-e-brl-ate,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
ebriate.] 

1.  Not  intoxicated. 

"Forth,  vnebriate,  unpolluted,  he  came  from  the  orgy." 
—Lytton:  Sly  Novel,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xx. 

2.  Not  intoxicating. 

"There  were  .  .  .  unebriate  liquors." — Lytton;  My 
Hovel,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xvii. 

un-ec-cle-fi-as  -tic-al,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  ecclesiastical.]  Not  ecclesiastical. 

*un-ech'-6-Ifig,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug.ec/to- 
ing.]  Not  echoing;  giving  no  echo. 

"The  quick,  ardent  Priestess,  whose  light  bound 
Came  like  a  spirit  o'er  th1  uneciioiny  ground." 

Moore;   Veiled  Prop  het  of  Khoratman. 
fin-e-cllpsed',   adj.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
eclipsed.  \  ^Jot  eclipsed,  not  obscured;  not  dimmed 
or  lessened  in  glory  or  brightness.    (Lit.  &fiy.) 
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*iin-edge  ,  r.  t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  (•dye.] 
To  deprive  of  the  edge ;  to  blunt.    (Lit.  t&fig.) 
"  Pale  fear  unedye  their  weapons'  Bharpest  points." 
Ford.-  Perkin  Wa.rbe.ck,  iv.  6. 

*iin-ed  -I-ble,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  En,?,  edible.'} 
Not  eatable. 

un-ed-i-fled,  *un  ed  i-fyed,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  edified.]  Not  edified. 

'"Tie  true,  there  be  a  sort  of  moody,  hot-bruin' d,  and 
always  unedifyed  consciences."  —  Milton:  Eikunoklastesi, 
§28. 

un-ed -I-f  y-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
edifying.]  Not  edifying;  not  improving  to  the 
mind. 

"Unmeaning  or  ttnedifying  forms  and  ceremonies." — 
Seeker:  Sermons;  On  Confirmation, 

*un-ed -I-fy-Ing-ly",  adverb.  [Eng.unedifying; 
-ly.]  Not  in  an  edifying  manner. 

*un-ed  -u-cate,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
educate  (d).]  Uneducated,  ignorant. 

"  O  harsh,  unedtteate,  illiterate  peasant." 

Sot yman  andPerseda  (1599). 

un-ed  -U  cat  ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  edu- 
cated.] Not  educated;  illiterate,  ignorant. 

"  By  an  exertion  of  the  same  almighty  power  light  up 
the  lamp  of  knowledge  in  the  minds  of  uneducated  men.." 
— Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  14. 

iiu-ef-f  a96d  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
effaced.]  Not  effaced ;  not  defaced  or  erased. 

"  If  we  have  received  a  good  impression,  let  us  bear  it 
away  uneffaced  to  our  graves."—  Knox;  Sermons,  vol.  vi., 
ser.  2. 

*iin-ef-f  ec  -tu-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
effectual.]  Not  effectual ;  havingno effect  or  power; 
ineffectual;  inefficacious. 

"  The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And  gins  to  pale  his  utteffectual  fire!" 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

*fin-e-gest'-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
egested.]  Unvoided,  undischarged  from  the 
bowels.  (Adams:  Works,  ii.  476.) 

*un-e-lab'-5r-ate,  *  fin-e-lab  5r  at-ed,  adj. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  elaborate,  elaborated.]  Not 
elaborate,  not  elaborated ;  not  worked  or  wrought 
elaborately. 

"An  unelaborate  stone." 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

tin-S-las  -tic,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),andEng.eta**ic.] 
Not  elastic;  having  no  elasticity. 

"un-e-las-tls'-I-t? ,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
elasticity.]  The  absence  or  want  of  elasticity.  . 

*un-el  -b<5wed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  English 
elbowed.]  Not  pushed  aside,  as  with  the  elbow ;  not 
thrust  aside  or  crowded. 

"  We  stand  upon  our  native  soil, 
Unelbow'd  by  such  objects." 

Wordsworth.-.  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 

*fin-S-lect-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
elected.]  Not  elected;  not  chosen. 

"  You  should  have  ta'en  the  advantage  of  his  choler, 
And  pass  him  unelected." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

*un-e-lec  -tlve,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
elective.  ]  Not  choosing  or  electing ;  without  power 
of  choice  or  election. 

"  An  ignorant,  unknowing-,  unelective  principle."— 
Bale:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  274. 

*un-el  -e-g&nt,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
elegant.]  Not  elegant;  inelegant. 

"You  meet  with  expressions  now  and  then,  which  ap- 
pear unelegant  and  singular."— Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  iv., 
ser  15. 

*un-el -e-gant-ly",  adv.  [Pref.wn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
elegantly.]  In  an  inelegant  manner;  inelegantly, 

"Neither  eeemeth  he  unelegantly  and  beside  the  pur- 
pose  ...  to  have  expressed  as  much  in  this  verse." 
—P.  Holland.  Plutarch,  p.  426. 

*un-eT-I£-I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
eligible]  Not  eligible ;  ineligible. 

"  Both  extremes,  above  or  below  the  proportion  of  our 
character,  are  dangerous;  and  'tis  hard  to  determine 
which  is  most  uneligible." — Rogers. 

iin-em-bar  -raised,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
embarrassed.] 

1.  Not  embarrassed  ;  not  perplexed  or  confused  ; 
froo  from  embarrassment  or  confusion. 

"With  minds  unembarrassed  with  any  sort  of  terror."  — 
Burke.-  Letter  to  Sir  H.  Langrinhe. 

2.  Free    from    pecuniary    obligations  or  encum- 
brances. 

"  Unembarrassed  in  business." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*un-em-bar  -r&ss-ment,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  embarrassment.'}  Freedom  from  embarrass- 
ment. 

"My  feeling  was  that  of  unembarrassment"—  Carlyle: 
Reminiscence*,  ii,  21. 


"  The  resi 
have  reached 


boll,    b6y;     po"ut,    jdwl;     cat,     §ell,     chorus,     c,hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


unemployed 

*un-em-bel'-llshed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
embellished.]  Not  embellished,  adorned,  or  beauti- 
fied. 

"If  truth  only  and  nnfmbellfshed  facts  are  plainly  rep- 
resented."— KUIIJ::  Exxttijs,  No.  45. 

un-em-bit  -tered,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
embittered,'}  Not  embittered;  not  accompanied 

with  any  bitterness  or  pain;    free    from  pain  or 
acerbity. 

"There  rose  no  day,  there  rpH'd  no  hour 
Of  pleasure  unemoitter'd.'' 

Byron:  All  is  Vanity. 

un-em  bod'-ied,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
embodied.} 

1.  Not  embodied  ;  not  collected  into  a  body  ;  as, 
unembodied  troops. 

2.  Freed  from  a  corporeal  body ;  disembodied. 

"Then,  unembodied,  doth  it  truce 
By  steps  each  planet's  heavenly  way." 

Byron:  When  Coldness  Wraps,  &c. 

*un-em-b<Sw"-e'red,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
embowered,]  Not  provided  with  bowers. 

"All  itnembowered 
And  naked  stood  that  lonely  parsonage." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

tun-£-m6'-tion-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
emotional.]  Not  emotional;  free  from  emotion  or 
feeling ;  impassive. 

"  Thought  of  all  that  this  inscription  signified  with  an 
unemotional  memory." — G.  Eliot:  Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  Ixii. 

*un-e-m6  -tione.d,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
emotioned.]  Free  from  emotion. 

"In  a  dry,  sarcastic,  unemotional  way."— Godwin:  Man- 
deville,  iii.  98. 

*un-Sm-phat'-Ic,  *un-em  phat  -Ic-al,  a.  [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng. emphatic,  emphatical.}    Not  em- 
phatic ;  having  no  emphasis  or  stress  of  voice. 

*iin-em-phat'-Ic-al-ly',  adv.  [English  unem- 
phatical;  -ly.\  Not  in  an  emphatic  manner;  with- 
out emphasis. 

*un-em-plr  -Ic  al-ly",  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  empirically.']  Not  empirically. 

iult  is  in  the  fullest  keeping  with  that  which  I 
edunempirically."—  Poe;  Works,  ii.  137. 

fin-em-pldy  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
employable.]  Not  capable  of  or  eligible  for  employ- 
ment ;  unfit  for  employment. 

"To  these  we  must  add  a  still  larger  number  of  persons 
who  are  unemployed  because  they  are  unemployable." — 
St.  James's  Gazette,  Dec.  21,  1887. 

un-£m-pl6yed',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
employed.] 

1.  Not  employed ;  having  no  work  or  employment ; 
out  of  work ;  at  leisure, 

"Other  creatures  all  day  long 
Rove  idle,  unemploy'd,  and  less  need  rest." 

Milton:  P.  £.,  iv.617. 

2.  Not  being  in  use ;  as,  unemployed  capital. 

3.  Not  associated  or  accompanied  with  labor  or 
employment. 

"  To  maintain  able-bodied  men  in  unemployed  imprison- 
ment."— Froude;  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

If  The  Unemployed;  A  collective  term,  embracing 
all  persons  in  humble  circumstances  who  are  out  of 
employment.  These  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes:  (1)  Those  who  are  unable  to  work,  either 
through  age,  accident,  or  disease;  (2)  those  who 
are  willing  to  work  but  cannot  find  employment; 
and  (3)  those  who  will  not  work  under  any  circum- 
stances. The  problem  presented  by  the  two  classes 
first  mentioned  is  a  very  grave  one ;  and  the  gravity 
of  its  solution  increases  yearly  and  in  direct  ratio 
with  the  increase  of  population  in  the  great  urban 
centers.  Several  times  have  the  foundations  of 
various  governments  been  shaken  by  the  demand 
of  the  unemployed  for  bread,  and  more  than  once, 
especially  in  France,  has  revolution  reared  its  head 
close  on  the  track  of  want  and  distress  arising  from 
monopolization  of  wealth  by  a  few  and  other  com- 
plications of  the  social  situation,  such  complica- 
tions resulting  in  depression  or  stagnation  of  busi- 
ness and  enforced  idleness  of  thousands.  Many 
remedies  have  been  proposed  for  the  alleviation  of 
the  distress  of  the  unemployed,  but  all  of  them 
seem  to  fall  far  short  of  their  intended  effect.  In 
this  country  we  have  seen  for  a  docade  or  more  a 
determined  struggle  between  capital  and  labor,  and 
with  every  outbreak  the  number  of  those  who  may 
be  considered  permanently  among  the  unemployed 
is  largely  increased.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
demonstrations  of  the  unemployed  in  this  country 
was  the  simultaneous  organization  and  move- 
ment toward  the  national  capital  of  several  so- 
called  "  industrial  armies."  These  "  armies,"  while 
they  undoubtedly  contained  a  small  proportion  of 
honest  working  men,  were  largely  made  up  of  the 
class  described  under  3  in  the  above  enumeration. 
Only  one  detachment  reached  Washington,  whero 
its  leader,  "Gen."  Coxoy,  was  arrested  and  impris- 
oned and  his  followers  scattered.  All  over  the 
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country  other  bands  collected,  and  for  a  few  months 
the  entire  nation  rung  with  their  lawless  deeds. 
The  movement  filially  died  of  inanition. 

"  The  unemployed  are  formed  from  many  different 
classes,  from  many  diverse  elements;  and  we  get  no 
nearer  to  understanding  their  condition,  to  say  nothing 
of  improving  it,  if  we  persist  in  treating  them  as  though 
they  were  all  of  a  single  type,  and  that  type  one  which  is 
in  no  degree  representative." — St.  James's  Gazette.  Dec. 
22,1887. 

*un-emp -tl-a-ble  (p  silent),  a.  [Pref.un-  (1)  ; 
English  emptUy  and  suff.  -afrte.]  That  cannot  be 
emptied  or  exhausted; inexhaustible. 

"A  drop  of  that  vnemptiable  fouataine  of  wisdome." 
—Hooker:  Eccles.  Pol.,  bk.  ii.,  g  L 

un-emp -tied  (p  silent],  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  emptied. J  Not  emptied. 

"With  its  untmptied  cloud  of  gentle  rain." 

Byron:  Chilcte  Harold,  iv.  70. 

*iin:en-a -bled  (bled  as  beld ),  a.  [Pref.u»-  (1), 
and  Eng.  enabled.}  Not  enabled  or  empowered. 
(Southey :  Thalaba,  v.) 

*un~e-nar  -ra-ble,  a.    [INENARBABLE.] 

*un  en-Qliant  -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
enchanted.]  Not  enchanted;  that  cannot  bo  en- 
chanted. (Milton:  Comus,  395.) 

un-en-clo§ed  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
enclosed.]  Not  enclosed ;  open. 

"An  ancient  manor,  now  rich  with  cultivation,  then 
barren  and  unenvlose d,  which  was  known  by  the  name  of 
HallamaMre." — Macanlay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*un-en-cum'-be"r,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
encumber.]  To  free  from  encumbrance;  to  disen- 
cumber. 

"A  cloistral  place 

Of  refuge,  with  an  unencumbered  floor." 
Wordstcorth:  Poems  on  the  Xaming  of  Places,  vi. 

fin-Sn-cum  -bered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
encumbered.]  Not  encumbered  ;  having  no  liabili- 
ties on  it ;  as,  unencumbered  property. 

*iin  en-dan  -gered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
endangered.]  Not  endangered. 

"See,  rooted  to  the  earth,  its  kindly  bed, 
Th*  unendanger'd  myrtle,  deck'd  with  flowers." 

Wordsworth .-  Excursion,  Hi. 

*un-en-deared  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
endeared.]  Not  endeared;  not  much  or  greatly 
loved, 

"  Not  in  the  bought  smile 
Of  harlots,  loveless,  joyless,  unendear*d." 

Milton:  P.  L.,iv.  766. 

iin-end-Ing,  adj.  [Pref.  «n-(l),  and  Eng.  end- 
ing,]  Having  no  end ;  endless. 

"The  unending  circles  of  laborious  science."— Feltham. 
On  Eccles.  ii.  11. 

*im-end -Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unending;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unending;  everlast- 
ingness. 

"The  theory  of  the  literal  line ndfngness  of  even  moral 
perdition."— Brit.  Quart.  Review,  Oct.,  1881,  p.  499. 

*un-end  -ly%  a.  [Pref,  un-  (l);Eng.  end,  and 
suff.  -It/.]  Having  no  end  ;  endless. 

"Bent  to  ttntndly  revenge."—  Sidney:  Arcadia,  p.  224. 

un  en  d(5wed,  adj.  [Pref.un-  (1),  and  English 
endowed.  ] 

.  1.  Not  endowed  with  funds;  not  having  an  en- 
dowment. 

"Bequeathed  by  that  lady  to  this  unendowed  charity." 
— London  Times. 

2.  Not  endowed;  not  furnished;  not  invested. 

"A  man  .  .  .  unendowed  with  any  notable  virtues." 
— Clarendon:  Civil  War. 

3.  Having  no  dower  or  dowry. 

"Reflect  what  truth  was  in  my  passion  shown, 
When,  unendowed,  I  took  thee  for  mine  own." 

Pope;  January  and  May,  650. 

un  en-diir  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  wn-(l),  and  English 
endurable.]  Not  endurable;  insufferable,  intoler- 
able. (Longfelloiv :  Golden  Legend,  i.) 

iin-gn-dUr -a-blf,  adv.  [Ens.  unendurable); 
-?(/.J  In  an  unendurable  manner ;  in  a  manner  not 
to  be  borne ;  intolerably. 

*un-en-diir'-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
enduring.]  Not  enduring;  not  lasting;  fleeting. 

"Of  azure  heaven,  the  unendurfng  clouds." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

*iin  en-fee  -bled  (bled  as  beld),  adj.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  English  enfeebled.]  Not  enfeebled;  not 
weakened. 

"The  comeliness  of  unenfeebled  age." 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

tin-e*tt-fran -cj&I§ed,  a.  [Pref.un- (1),  and  Eng. 
enfranchised.]  Not  enfranchised  :  not  having  the 
franchise  or  right  to  vote  for  candidates  for  office. 
[FRANCHISE,  «.,  II.] 
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un  en-gaged  ,  «<(;'•  [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and  English 
engaged.] 

1.  Not  engaged;  not  bound  or  pledged  by  obliga- 
tion or  promise. 

"Both  the  honses  of  parliament,  your  assembly,  and 
the  whole  kingdom,  stand  yet  free  and  unengaged  to  any 
part." — Bishop  Hall:  A  Modest  Offer. 

2.  Free  from  attachment    that   binds ;   as,    Her 
affections  aro  uneiiytiyed. 

X  Disengaged,  unemployed,  unoccupied ;  not 
busy :  at  leisure ;  as,  He  is  unengaged. 

*4.  Not  appropriated ;  as,  unengaged  revenues. 

*un  en-gag  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
engaging.]  Not  engaging;  not  prepossessing. 

un-en-gllsh  (en  as  In),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
ing.  English.]  Not  English ;  not  after  the  laws, 
manners,  customs,  or  habits  of  the  English;  not 
characteristic  or  worthy  of  Englishmen. 

"  Less  unenglish  than  either  Mr.  Bridge  or  Mr.  Ruskin 
seems  to  think."—  Field,  Jan.  14,  1888. 

•fin-en-gllshed  (en  as  In),  a.  [Pref.  un-(l); 
Eng.  englished.]  Not  translated  or  rendered  into 
English.  [ENGLISH,  «.] 

"Whereto  I  am  no  whit  beholding  for  leaving  it  un- 
englished."—Bp.  Hall:  Honor  of  the  Harried  Clergu,  %  2. 

un  en-Joyed',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
enjoyed.  ]  Not  enjoyed ;  not  possessed ;  not  used 
with  pleasure  or  delight. 

"Each  day's  a  mistress  unenjoyed  before." 

Dryden:  (Richardson.) 

*un-en-J6y'-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
enjoying.]  Not  enjoying;  not  making  proper  use 
or  fruition. 

"  The  unenjoylng,  craving  wretch  is  poor." 

Creech.     (Richardson.) 

*un-en-lar£ed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  English 
enlarged.]  Not  enlarged ;  narrow, contracted ;  nar- 
row-minded, prejudiced. 

"These  unenlarged  eouls  are  in  the  same  manner  dis- 
gusted with  the  wonders  which  the  microscope  has  dis- 
covered."—  Watts:  Logic,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ivi. 

un-en-llght  -ened  (gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  enlightened.']  Not  enlightened ;  not  men- 
tally or  morally  illuminated. 

"Let  cottagers  and  unenlightened  swains 
Revere  the  laws  they  dream  that  Heaven  ordains." 
Coieper:  Hope,  240. 

'iin-en-llv  -ened,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
enlivened.]  Not  enlivened ;  not  rendered  cheerful, 
bright,  or  animated. 

"Unadorned  by  words,  unenlivened  by  figures." — Atter- 
bury:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  i. 

*un-en-Slaved',  adject.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
enslaved.]  Not  enslaved  ;  free. 

"  She  sits  a  sovereign,  unenslaved  and  free." 

Addtson. 

*un-en-tan  -gle,  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
entangle.]  To  free  from  complication  or  entangle- 
ment ;  to  disentangle. 

"  Omy  God,  how  dost  thon  unentangle  me  In  any  scru- 
ple arising  out  of  the  consideration  of  this  thy  fear." — 
Donne:  Devotions,  p.  129. 

un-en-tan  -gled  (gled  as  geld),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  entangled.] 

1.  Not  entangled ;  free  from  'complication,  per- 
plexity, or  entanglement. 

.  "That  this  man,  wise  and  virtuous  as  he  was,  passed 
always  unentangled  through  the  snares  of  life,  it  would 
be  a  prejudice  and  temerity  to  affirm." — Johnson:  Lives 
of  the  Poets;  Collins. 

2.  Disentangled. 

un-en  -tered,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
entered. 

1.  Not  entered ;  not  gone  or  passed  into. 

"  The  intelligences  I  have  seen 
Round  our  regretted  and  unentered  Eden." 

Byron.  Cain,  ii.  2. 

2.  Not  entered  or  set  down  in  a  list ;  as,  He  is  unen- 
tered for  the  race. 

*un-en  -tSr-Ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
entering,]  Not  entering;  making  no  impression. 
(Southey :  Thalaba,ix.) 

*un-en -tgr-prif-Ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  enterprising.]  Not  enterprising,  not  adven- 
turous. 

"He  was  a  timid  and  unenterprising  commander." — 
Stacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvlii. 

un-en-ter-tain  -Ing,  a.  [  Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
entertaining.]  Not  entertaining;  affording  no 
pleasure  or  amusement. 

"The  labor  is  long  and  the  elements  dry  and  unenter. 
taining." — dray:  Letters;  To  West,  let.  26  (1740). 

*un-en-tSr-tain  -Ing-ness,  s.  [English  unenter- 
taining ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uneu- 
tertaining. 

"  Last  post  I  received  a  very  diminutive  letter;  it  made 
excuses  for  its  unentertaintngness,  very  little  to  the  pur- 
pose."—Gray:  Letter  to  West  (1740). 
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fin  en  thralled  ,  a<lj.  [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and  Eng. 
enthralled.]  Not  enthralled,  not  enslaved. 

*un-en-tire  ,  un  In-t'ire, «.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  ami 
Eng. .  nttn.]  Sol  whole. 

'  To  make  vnmtire :  To  dissolve,  to  resolve  into 
alemente  or  constituent*. 

"  To  make  me  unentii-<  ." 

7<'rr/*'s     H "iltr*  I'il'jrimagr,  p.  50. 

*un-en  tombed  (isilent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Kng.  entombed.]  Not  entombed,  not  buried,  not 
interred. 

"  Think'st  thou  thus  unentainb'd  to  cross  the  flood?" 
Dryden:  Vir<j<r*  ,-t'jn •/./.  vi.  SOS. 

*un-eu-tranc.ed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
entranced.]  Not  entranced  or  under  the  influence 
of  a  charm  or  spell ;  disentrauced. 

"His  heart  was  wholly  i<>n'>iti-n>/!->'il." 
Taylor:  Philip  ran  Artrrrldr  (Lay  of  Elna). 

fin-en  -vl-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  English 
enviable.]  Not  enviable  ;  not  to  be  envied. 

"The  same  propensities  which  afterward,  in  a  higher 
post,  gained  for  him  an  unenviable  immortality  " — 
.Vitcaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

_  un-en  -vied,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  envied.} 
Not  envied ;  not  the  object  of  envy. 
"Unenried  there,  he  may  sustain  alone 
The  whole  reproach,  the  fault  was  all  his  own." 

Cotrper:  lirocininm. 

*un:en  -vl-ous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  audEng.cn- 
vious.]  Not  envious ;  free  from  envy. 

"Vt  e  shall  be  far  surer  of  finding  these  upright,  tttten- 
rious,  considerate,  benevolent,  compassionate,  than 
others,  who  have  not  equal  inducements." — Seeker:  6Vr- 
mons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  11. 

•un-Sn'-TJf-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
envying.]  Not  envying ;  free  from  envy ;  unenvloua. 

*un-ep'-I-logued,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
epilogu(e);  -ed.]  Not  furnished  or  provided  with 
an  epilogue.  (Special  coinage.) 

"  rnepilogued  the  poet  waits  his  sentence." 

Goldsmith:  Epilogue  to  The  Sisters. 

*un-e-pls  -eft-pal,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
episcopal. ]  Not  episcopal ;  without  bishops. 

"  Any  sovereign  and  unfpiscopal  Presbytery."— Gauatn: 
Tears  oftheCliurch,  p.  11. 

•iin-e  -qua-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
equable.]  Not  equable,  not  uniform;  changeful, 
fitful,  changeable. 

"The  most  unsettled  and  unequable  of  seasons  in  most 
countries  in  the  world." — Bentley:  Sermons,  ser.  8. 

*un-e -qua-bly',  adv.  [Eng.  unequab(le);  -Itj.] 
Not  equably  or  uniformly. 

"We  behold  the  universe  as  a  splendid  space  inter- 
spersed unequabty  with  clusters." — Poe:  Eureka  (  H'urAs 
1864),  ii.  180. 

fin-e  -qual,  "un-e-quall,  a.  &  «.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  equal.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Unjust,  unfair,  iniquitous.  (In  this  sense  a 
translation  of  Lat.  iniquus,  from  in-  =  not,  anti 
C69uia=equal,  fair,  just.) 

"Is  not  my  way  equal?  are  not  your  ways  unequal?" — £ 
Ezekiel  xviii.  26. 

2.  Not  equal ;  not  of  the  same  size,  length .  breadth, 
width,  thickness,  volume,  quantity,  strength,  sta-* 
tion,  or  the  like. 

3.  Inadequate,  insufficient. 

"To  that  danger  his  fortitude  proved  unequal." — .V<ica«- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  Mi. 

*4.  Not  equable,  not  uniform ;  unequal ;  as,  un-*, 
equal  pulsations. 

II.  Hot. :  Not  having  the  two  sides  symmetrical, 
as  the  leaf  of  Begonia.  Applied  specially  to  sepals 
and  petals  of  unequal  size  and  shape.  In  describ- 
ing a  corolla,  equal  and  unequal  have  sometimes 
been  substituted  for  regular  and  irregular. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  not  equal  to  another  in  station, 
power,  ability,  age,  or  the  like. 

"Among  unequals,  what  society?" 

Milton:  l>.  L.,  viii.  383. 

unequal-sided,  a.  The  same  as  UNEQUAL  and 
OBLIQUE  (q.  v.). 

unequal- voices,  *.  pi. 

Music :  Voices  of  mixed  qualities,  those  of  womon 
combined  with  those  of  men. 

*un-e  qual-a-ble,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1) ;  English 
equal,  and  suff.  -able.]  Not  able  to  be  equaled; 
not  capable  of  being  equaled,  matched,  or  paral- 
leled ;  matchless,  peerless. 

"V*"hose   love  to  God   i 
eqtialable." — Boyle.   Works, 

un-e  -qualed,  un-e  -quailed,  a.  [Pref.  mi-  (l), 
and  Eng.  equaled.]  Not  equaled  or  paralleled; 
unparalleled,  unrivaled,  peerless.  (Used  in  either 
a  good  or  bad  sense.) 
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tin  e  -qug.1  1? ,  adv.  [Ens.  unequal;  -ly.]  Not 
equally;  in  an  unequal  manner  or  degree;  in  un- 
equal or  different  degrees  ;  irregularly,  unsymmct- 

ricnlly. 

"The  aren  of  the  island  was  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  not  uui-iiH'illii  divided  between  the  contending 
ract's." — Maftiulai/:  lli*t.  Eii'J.,  ell.  xvii. 

unequally-pinnate,  a. 

Bot. :  (<>/  a  leaf) :  Pinnate  with  a  terminal  leaf- 
let ;  imparipinnate. 

*un-e  -qual-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  unequ al ;  ->ies«.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unequal;  inequality. 

"The  itnfqiialnrtK  and  unreasonableness  of  which  all 
lawyers  will  deride."— lip.  Taylur:  Rule  «/ '< ;,n*rii  >,, ; -.  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  ii. 

"un-equit-a-ble  (equit  as  ek'-kwlt), «.  fPref. 
un-  (11,  and  Eng.  equitable.']  Not  equitable;  in- 
equitable. 

"Measures  which  they  think  too  unequitable  to  press 
upon  a  murderer." — Decay  of  Piety. 

'un-equit-a-bly5  (equit  as  ek  -kwlt),  adverb. 
[Eug.iequitab(le');  -ly.]  Not  equitably ;  in  an  un- 
equitable manner. 


fin-e-quIV-6-cal,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
equivocal.] 

1.  Not  equivocal ;  not  doubtful ;  clear,  evident, 
plain. 

"  About  the  same  time  the  king  began  to  show,  in  an 
unequivocal  manner,  the  feeling  which  he  really  enter- 
tained toward  the  banished  Huguenots." — Macaulay: 
HM.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Not  ambiguous ;  not  of  doubtful  signification ; 
as  unequivocal  expressions. 

tin-e-qulv'-o-cal-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  unequivocal ; 
-ly.]  In  an  unequivocal,  clear,  or  plain  manner; 
clearly,  plainly. 

"His  resurrection,  the  Lord's  Day,  called  and  kept  in 
commemoration  of  it,  and  the  eucharist  in  both  its  parts, 
are  unequivocally  referred  to." — Pa?(%:  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

fin-e-qulv  -6-cal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unequivocal; 
-nes«.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unequivocal ; 
clearness,  plainness. 

*un-e-rad  -Ic-a-t>le,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fradicable.]  Not  eradicable ;  incapable  of  being 
eradicated ;  ineradicable. 

"The  uneradicable  taint  of  sin." 

Byron:  CMlde  Harold,  iv.  126. 

*&n-err  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
errtible.^  Not  able  or  liable  to  err;  incapable  of 
erring ;  infallible. 

"The  ignominy  of  your  unerrable  see  is  discovered." — 
Sheldon.  Mirror  of  Antichrist,  p.  142. 

*un-err  -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unerrable ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unable  to  err ;  inca- 
pacity of  error;  infallibility. 

"The  many  innovations  of  that  church  witness  the 
danger  of  presuming  upon  the  tmerrableness  of  a  guide." 
— Decay  ofPitty. 

fin-err  -Ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  erring.] 

1.  Committing  no  mistake;  incapable  of  error; 
infallible. 

"Aa  Thy  unerring  precepts  teach." 
Wordsworth.  Thanksgiving  Odet  Jan.  18,  1816. 

2.  Incapable  of  missing  tho  mark;  certain,  sure. 

"To  bend  the  bow,  and  aim  unerring  darts." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  v.  68. 

un-err  -Ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  unerring;  -ly.]  In 
an  unerring  manner ;  without  error  or  failure ;  cer- 
tainly, infallibly. 

"Thy  strong  shafts  pursue  their  path 
Unerringly." 
Longfellow;  Capias  de  Manrique.    (Transl.) 

*un-es-cap  -a^ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
eacapable.]  That  cannot  bo  escaped  or  avoided; 
unavoidable. 

"Eternal  flight  from  some  unescapable  enemy."— Mas- 
son  De  Quincey,  p  63. 

*un-eB-c,hew'-a-ble  (ew  asu),  *un-es-cliu  a- 
We,  adj.  [Pref.  im-(l),  andEng.£scfi.ew?a&Je.]  Not 
able  to  be  eschewed,  avoided,  or  shunned. 

"Procedyng  by  on  uneschuable  betidyng  togither." — 
Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk.  v. 

*un-es-c,hew -a-bly1  (ew  as  u),  *un-es-chu-a- 
bly,  adv.  [Eng.  une8chewab(le) ;  -ly.]  Unavoid- 
ably. 

"Thei  been  to  comen  uneschuably." — Chaucer.-  Boecius, 
bk.v. 

*un-eVcut9h'-e6ned,  adj.  [Prefix  un~  (1),  and 
Eng.  escutcheoned.]  Not  escutcheoned;  not  with 
an  escutcheon. 
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*un-es  pied  ,  arlj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
espied.}  Not  espied;  not  seen  or  oucovered;  un- 

seon,  undiscovered. 

"Nearer  to  view  his  prey,  and  »».'*,"'< -<i, 
To  mark  what  of  their  state  he  more  might  learn." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  3*?"). 

un  es- saved  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  English. 
ftsnyed.]  Not  essayed;  not  tried;  untried;  unat- 
temptedj. 

"The  reeds  no  sooner  touched  my  lip,  though  new, 
And  unessayed  before,  than  wide  they  flew." 

t'l'ip/ifT:  Death  of  Dani"». 

iin-es-sen  -tial  (tial  as  shaD,  a.  &  s.  [Prefix 
un-  (1),  anil  Eiig.  essential.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  essential;  not  constituting  the  real  es- 
sence; not  absolutely  necessary;  not  of  prime 
importance. 

"  Those  who  differed  from  him  in  the  unessential  parts 
of  Christianity."—  Addison;  Freeholder. 

*2.  Void  of  real  being. 

"Prime  cheerer  Light! 

Without  whose  vesting  beauty  all  were  wrapt 
In  unessential  gloom."  Thomson;  Summer,  94. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:   Something  not  constituting  the 
real  essence,  or  not  absolutely  necessary. 

2.  Music    (pi.):    Notes  not  forming  a  necessary 
part  of  the  harmony.    Passing,  auxiliary,  or  orna- 
mental notes. 

iin-es-sen  -tial- If  (tial  as  shal),  adv.  [Eng. 
unessential:  -ly.]  Not  in  an  essential  or  absolutely 
necessary  manner. 

*un-es-tab  -llsh,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
establish.}  To  unfix,  to  disestablish  ;  to  deprive  of 
establishment. 

"The  parliament  demanded  of  the  king  to  unestablish 
that  prelatical  government  which  had  usurped  over  us." 
— Milton.-  Eikonoklastes,§2X. 

fun-e-van-gel'-Ic-al,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  evangelical.]  Not  evangelical ;  not  according 
to  the  gospel. 

"Whom  in  justice  to  retaliate,  is  not  as  he  supposes 
untvangeltcal."— Milton-  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike,  g  12. 

tin-e-ven,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  even,  a.] 

1.  Not  even,  not  level,  smooth  or  plain;  rugged, 
rough. 

"Thus  fallen  am  I  in  dark,  uneven  way." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  flight's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

2.  Not  straight  or  direct;  crooked. 

"  Uneven  is  the  course,  I  like  it  not." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  1. 

3.  Not  uniform,  regular,  or  well-matched. 
"Hurrying,  as  fast  as  hisuneven  legs  would  carry  him." 

—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

4.  Not  perfectly  horizontal  or  level,  as  the  beam 
of  a  scale ;  not  on  the  same  height  or  plane ;  hence, 
not  true,  just,  or  fair. 

"  Belial,  in  much  vneven  scale  thou  weigh'st 

All  others  by  thyself."         Milton.-  P.  If.,  ii.  173. 
*5.  ill-matched,  unsuitable;  ill-assorted. 

"So  forth  they  traveled,  an  uneven  payre    .    .    . 
A  salvage  man  matcht  with  a  ladye  fayre." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  v.  9. 

6.  In  Arith.:   Not  divisible  by  2  without  a  re- 
mainder; odd;  as,  3.  5,  7,  &c. ;  unevenly  unequal 
numbers  are  tnose  which  being  divided  by  4  leave 
a  remainder  equal  to  1,  as  5,  9,  13,  &c. 
*7.  Diffiult,  perplexing,  embarrassing. 
"  Uneven  and  unwelcome  news." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  1. 

iin-e -ven-ly*,  adv.  [Eng.  uneven;  -ly.]  In  an 
uneven  manner;  not  smoothly  or  regularly. 

"Whosoever  rides  on  a  lame  horse,  cannot  but  move 
unevenly."— Bp.  Hall:  A'o  Peace  with  Home,  g  9. 

iin-e -ven-ness,  s.    [Eng. -uneven;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uneven,  rough,  or 
rugged;  roughness;  inequality  of  surface. 

"The  ruggedness  and  unevenness  of  the  roads." — Ray; 
On  the  Creation. 

2.  Want  of  uniformity  or  equableness;  unsteadi- 
ness, uncertainty. 

"This  uneven-ness  of  temper  nnd  irregularity  of  con- 
duct."— Addtaan:  Spectator,  No.  162. 

*3.  Turbulence;  disturbed  state. 

"By  reason  of  the  troubles  and  unevenness  of  his 
reign." — Hale. 

4,  Want  of  smoothness  in  regard  to  style,  or  the 
like;  ruggedness. 

"It  were  strange  if  in  what  I  writ  there  did  not  appear 
much  of  unevenness." — Boyle.-  Works,  ii.  251. 

un-e-vent  -f  ul,  adj.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  English 
eventful.]  Not  eventful;  not  marked  by  events  of 
any  importance ;  as,  an  uneventful  journey  or 
reign. 
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*un  ev  -I  dent,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
evident.]  Not  evident,  clear,  or  plain  ;  obscure. 

"We  conjecture  at  unevfftent  things  by  that  which  is 
evident."— Racket :  Life  uf  iniliams,  i.  197. 

*iin-ev  -It-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
evitable.]  Not  to  be  escaped  or  avoided;  inevitable. 

"Wherefore  weying  and  forseeing-  this  (as  I  may  wel 
terme  it)  calamity  and  ^inevitable  danger  of  men." — 
Iliicklityt ,•  VoytfijcK,  ii.  63. 

*un-ev'-I-tat-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Latin 
evifofue,  pa.  par.  of  evito=to  avoid.]  Unavoided, 
uuescaped. 

"With  that,  th'  unerring  dart  at  Cycnus  flung. 
Th'  unevitated  on  hit*  shoulder  rung." 

Sandys;  Uritt;  Metamorphoses  iii. 

un-e-v5lved',  adj.  [Pref.  am-  (1),  and  English 
evolved.]  Not  evolved. 

*iin  e^-act',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  exactt 
a.]  Not  exact  or  accurate ;  inexact,  incorrect. 

*un-e3p-act'-ed,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
exacted?}    Not  exacted;  not  taken  by  force. 
"But  all  was  common,  and  the  fruitful  earth 
Was  free  to  give  her  tinexacted  birth." 

Dryden:   Virgil;  Georgia  i.  196. 

iin-e?-a&  -&er-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
exaggerated.]  Not  exaggerated. 

*un  e^-am -In-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eug.  examinable.]  Notexaminable;  not  admitting 
of  examination. 

"The  lowly,  alwise,  and  unexaminable  intention  of 
Christ."— Milton:  Reform,  in  England,  bk.  i. 

iin-e?-am'-Ined,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
examined.] 

1.  Not  examined,  tested,  investigated,  or  tried. 

"A  forward  condemnation  of  all  that  may  stand  in  op- 
position to  it,  unheard  and  unexamined;  which,  what  is 
it  but  prejudice?" — Locke;  Conduct  of  the  Underst.,  §  10. 

2.  Not  examined  judicially ;  untried. 

"And  yet  within  these  five  hours  Hastings  liv*d 
Untainted,  unexamined,  free,  at  liberty." 

Shakesp,:  Richard  III.,  iii.  6. 

3.  Not  explored  or  investigated. 

"  There  remained  nevertheless  room  for  very  large 
islands  in  places  unexamined."— Cook;  Second  Voyage,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  vi. 

un-e^-am -pled  (pled  as  peld),  a.    [Prefix  un- 

(1),  and  Eng.  exampled.]  Not  exampled;  having 
no  example,  precedent,  or  similar  case;  unprece- 
dented. 

"  To  make  some  unexampled  sacrifice." 

R.  Browning:  Paracelsus,  i. 

iin-ex-9elled  ,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
excelled.]  Not  excelled. 

"Unrivalled  love,  in  Lycia  unexcelled." 

Cowper:  Homer's  Iliad,  v. 

un-Sx^ep  -tion-a-ble,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  exceptionable.]  Not  exceptionable,  not  liable 
or  open  to  any  exception,  objection,  or  censure; 
unobjectionable,  faultless. 

"  Men  of  clear  and  unexceptionable  characters." — Water- 
land;  Works,  v.  296. 

un-ex-<jep  -tion-a-ble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  unexcep- 
tionable; -ness.]  The  quality  of  state  of  being  un- 
exceptionable. 

"Other  parts  of  his  exposition  of  these  epistles  that 
had  the  like  unexceptionableness."—l\lore;  On  the  Seven 
Churches  (1669).  (Pref.) 

un-ex-cep'-tion-a-bly',  adv  [English  unexcep- 
tionable) ;  -ly.]  In  an  unexceptionable  manner. 

"Persons  so  itnexcept ion  ably  qualify'd  for  that  pur- 
pose."— South:  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  4. 

*iin-ex-9ep  -tU>n-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
exceptional.]  Unexceptionable.  (A  wrong  use.) 

"The  discourses  are  perfectly  unexceptional  so  far  as 
they  go."—  Brit.  Quarterly  Review,  Ivii.,  606  (1873). 

*iin-ex-9ep  -tlve,  adj.  [rt-ef.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
exceptive.]  Not  exceptive;  admitting  no  excep- 
tion. 

un-ex-9hanged',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
exchanged.]  Not  exchanged. 

"Bat  contend  that  you  may  justly  reserve  for  ven- 
geance those  who  remain  tinexchanged." — Burke:  Letter 
to  the  Sheriff  of  Bristol  (1777). 

*un-ex-cls.ed,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (l),and  English 
excise;  -ed.]  Not  excised;  not  subjected  or  liable 
to  exiseor  duty. 

"  And  beggars  taste  thee  unexcis'd  by  kings." 

Brown. 

*un-ex-cluf  -Ive,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
exclusive.]  Not  exlusive;  general,  comprehensive. 

*un-ex-clQ.s. -Ive-ly4,  adv.  [English  unexclusive; 
-ly.]  Without  exclusion  of  anything;  so  as  not  to 
exclude. 
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unexcogitable 

*iin-e'x-c6'g'-lt-g,-ble,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (l),and 
Eng.  excogitable.]  Not  escogitable ;  not  able  to  be 
thought  out. 

"Wherein  can  man  be  said  to  resemble  his  ^nexcngitn- 
ble  power  and  perfectedness?"—  Kaleigh:  Hist.  Wurld, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

*un-ex-c(is,'-a.-ble,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
excusable.]  Not  excusable;  inexcusable,  unpar- 
donable. 

"It  was  a  perverse,  gross,  malicious,  and  unexcusable 
ignorance."— Hammond;  Works,  iv.  642. 

*un-ex-CU8,  -a-ble-ness,  «.  [Eng.  unexcusable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uuexcusuble. 

"  Rip  np  to  you  the  unexcusabteneBs  of  the  heathen 
ignorance  in  general. "—Hammond.-  Works,  iv.  642. 

un-ex  -e-cu-ted,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
executed.] 

1.  Not  executed ;  not  performed  or  carried  out. 
"The  decree  of  the  Senate  remained  unexecuted." — 

Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Utst.  (1855),  ch.  xii. 

2.  Not  signed  or  sealed ;  not  properly  attested ; 
as,  a  deed  or  contract  unexecuted. 

*3.  Unemployed;  not  put  into  practice. 

"Leave  unexecuted 
Your  own  renowned  knowledge." 

Shakesp.;  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  7. 

*un-ex-em  -plar-jf,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
exemplary,]  Not  exemplary. 

*fin-ex-em  -pll-fled,  a.  [Pref.wi-  (l),and  Eng. 
exemplified.]  Not  exemplified;  not  illustrated  by 
example ;  unexampled. 

"Those  wonders  a  generation  returned  with  BO  unex* 
emplijied  an  ingratitude." — Boyle, 

*un-ex-empt  (p  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  exempt.] 

1.  Not  exempt;   not  free  by  privilege  or  right; 
liable. 

2.  Not  exempting  from,  or  depriving  of  some  privi- 
lege, or  the  like. 

"Scorning  the  itnexempt  condition 
By  which  all  mortal  frailty  must  subsist." 

Milton:  Com  us,  685. 

*un-ex-empt -ed  (p  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  exempted.']  Not  exempted;  not  free  by 

privilege  or  right. 

"To  require  an  unexempted  and  impartial  obedience  to 
all  her  decrees."—  Milton.-  Divorce,  bk.  ii-^ch.  xiii. 

*un-6x  -e"r-$i§ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
exercised.]  Not  exercised ;  riot  practiced  or  trained. 

"Without  discrimination  or  election,  of  which  indeed 
our  tender  and  vnexercised  minds  are  not  capable."— 
Glanvill:  Essays,  No.  3. 

*un-ex-ert  -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
exerted.]  Not  exerted;  not  brought  into  action. 

"Attend  with  patience  the  uncertainty  of  things,  and 
what  lieth  yet  unexerted  in  the  chaos  of  futurity." — 
Browne:  Christian  Mural*,  i.  25. 

iin-ex-haUBt  -ed,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  English 
exhausted.] 

1.  Not  exhausted;  not  drained  to  the  bottom;  not 
emptied. 

"As  the  low  bent  clouds 
Pour  flood  on  flood,  yet  unexhausted  still 
Combine."  Thomson.-  Winter. 

2.  Not  worn  out;  as, unexhausted  strength. 
*un-ex-haust  -I-ble,  a.    [Eng.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

exhaustible .]    Not  exhaustible,  inexhaustible. 

"  Unexhaustibte  by  all  the  successions  of  time."— Hale: 
Cont.:  Med.  on  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

*un-ex-Ist  -ent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
existent.]  Not  existent,  non-existent. 

"Suspended  knowledge  of  what  is  y^t  unexistent." — 
Brown'':  Christian  Morals t  iii.  13. 

*un-ex-Ist -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
existing.}  Not  existing ;  not  existent. 

*un-ex-pand  -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
expanded.]  Not  expanded. 

"With  sleeping,  unexpanded  issue  stor'd." 

Blaekmore;  Creation,  vi. 

*iin-ex-pect  -9,-ble,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
expectable.]  Not  to  be  expected  or  anticipated. 

"The  homicide  .  .  .  without  itnexpectable  mercy, 
perisheth  eternally."— Adams;  Works,  ii.  322. 

*iin-ex-pect  -ant,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
expectant.)  Not  expectant ;  not  looking,  expect- 
ing, or  waiting  for. 

"With  bent,  unexpectant  faces." — G.  Eliot;  liomola, 
ch.  Iv. 

*un  ex-pec-ta  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
expectation.]  The  absence  of  expectation  ;  want  of 
previous  consideration  or  forethought. 

"As  every  other  evill,  so  this  [losse]  especially  is  aggra- 
vated by  our  itnexpectation."—Bp.  Hall:  The  Balm  of 
Gilead,  g  i. 
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un-ex-pect'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
expected.]    Not  expected;  not  looked  for. 
"Your  unexpected  presence  had  so  roused 
My  spirits,  that  they  were  being  bent  on  enterprise." 
Word* ico rth:  Excurniim,  bk.  iii. 

un-ex-pect  -ed  ly*,  m/r.  [English  unexpected; 
-ly.]  Ju  an  unexpected  manner;  at  a  time  or  in  a 
manner  not  expected  or  looked  for. 

"The court  determining  the  case  unexpectedly  in  favor 
of  his  opponent." — Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  7. 

tun  ex-pect  -ed-ness,  subst.  [Eug.  unexpected; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unexpected. 

"The  unexpectedness  added  (if  not  to  the  pain)  to  the 
fright  thereof."— Fuller.-  Worthies;  Wiltshire. 

*un-ex-pe -dl-ent,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
expedient.]  Not  expedient,  inexpedient. 

"Music  would  not  be  unexpedient  after  meat."— ,¥i7- 
ton.-  On  Education. 

*un-Sx-pen  -Slve,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
expensive.]  Not  expensive ;  inexpensive ;  not  costly. 

"My  life  hath  not  bin  unexpensfve  in  learning,  and 
voyaging  about."— Milton:  An  Apology  for  Smectumnuits. 
88. 

*un-ex-per  -I-ence,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
experience,  s.l  Want  of  experience;  inexperience. 

"I  am  not  ashamed  to  recant  that  which  my  unexperi- 
ence  hath  (out  of  hearsay)  written  in  praise  of  French 
education."— Bp.  Hall:  Quo  Vadia,  g  10. 

un-ex-per  -I-enged,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
experienced.} 

1.  Not  experienced;  not  versed  or  skilled;  inex- 
perienced. 

"The  wisest,  unexperienced,  will  be  ever 
Timorous  and  loth."        Milton.-  P.  R.,  iii.  240. 

2.  Without  having  gained  knowledge  or  experi- 
ence. 

"Thou  return  unexperienced  to  thy  grave."— Shakesp.: 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

3.  Untried :  not  known  from  experience.    (Said  of 
things.) 

*un-ex-per'-I-ent,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
experient.]  Inexperienced. 

"The  inexperient  gave  the  tempter  place." 

Shakesp.:  Complaint,  818. 

*un-ex  per-I-ment  -al,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eug.  experimental.]  Not  experimental. 

*un-ex-pert  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng.  expert.] 
Not  expert ;  inexpert ;  wanting  skill,  experience,  or 
knowledge ;  inexperienced. 

"  My  sentence  is  for  open  war:  of  wiles, 
More  unexpert,  I  boast  not." 

Milton:  P.  L..  ii.  52. 


uneyed 


*un-ex-pe"rt-ly%adt\  [Eng. unexpert.;  -ly.]  Not 
expertly  ;  in  an  unexpert  manner;  unskillfully. 

un  ex-pired',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
expired.] 

1.  Not  expired;  not  having  reached  the  date  at 
which  it  is  due ;  as,  an  unexpired  bill. 

2.  Not  having  expired ;  not  having  come  to  an  end 
or  termination  ;  still  to  run. 

"Having  an  unexpired  term  of  seven  years  from  Mich- 
aelmas last." — London  Times. 

*un-ex-plain  -9,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
explainable.]  Not  explainable;  not  capable  of 
being  explained;  inexplicable. 

un-ex-plained',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
explained.]  Not  explained. 

"Portentous,  unexampled,  unexplain'd." 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  68. 

*un-ex '-pll-C&t-ed,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng 
explicated.]  Not  explicated;  unexplained. 

im  ex-plbredJ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  English 
explored.] 

1.  Not  explored  or  examined  by  traveling. 

"He  had  left  scarcely  n  nook  of  the  kingdom  ttnex- 
plored."— Macau  lay  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Not  examined  intellectually ;  not  investigated; 
untried. 

"  No  female  arts  or  aids  she  left  untried, 
Nor  counsels  unexplored,  before  she  died." 

Dryden:   ViryiVs  JEneid,  iv.  600. 

un-ex-p6s,ed  ',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
exposed.] 

1.  Not  exposed  or  laid  open  to  view;  remaining 
concealed  or  hidden  ;  hence,  not  held  up  to  censure. 

"Suffer  the  little  mistakes  of  the  author  to  pass  un  ex- 
posed."— Watts:  OH  the  Mind,  ch.  v.,  g  8. 

2.  Not  exposed ;  not  liable  or  open. 

"Existence  unexposed 
To  the  blind  walk  of  mortal  accident." 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

3.  Covered,  shielded,  or  protected  from  violence, 
injury,  danger,  or  the  like  ;  sheltered ;  as,  The  house 
stands  in  an  unexposed  situation. 


un-ex-pound  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and  English. 
f.riKmnded.]  Not  expounded;  not  explained  or 
treated  of. 

"In^the  plain  utiexjtounded  words  of  Scripture."—  Bp. 
TdJ/lnr:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  22. 

*iin  ex-press',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
exptVM.]  Informal,  casual. 

"The  ttne-xpress  [schoolmaster],  for  good  or  evil,  is  so* 
busy  with  a  poor  little  fellow." — Curlyle:  Life  of  Sterling, 
pt.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

iin-ex-pressed  ,  adj.  [Pref.  «n-  (l),and  English 
expreKsed.]  Not  expressed;  not  mentioned,  de- 
clared, proclaimed,  or  uttered. 

"  Next— for  some  gracious  service  unexpressed, 
And  from'its  wages  only  to  be  guessed." 

Byron:  A  Sketch. 

*un-ex-press  -I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
e-rpre.ss/6/e.J  Not  expressible ;  not  able  or  fit  to  be 
expressed;  inexpressible. 

"When  wilt  thou  put  an  end  to  these  unexpressible 
miseries?"—/?/).  Hull:  The  Peacemaker,  g  6. 

*un  ex  press  -I-bly*.  adr.  [English  uwxpresa- 
ib(le) ;  -lyT]  In  a  manner  not  to  bo  expressed  ;  inex- 
pressibly. 

"Your  condition  is  inexpressibly  wofull." — Kp.  Hall: 
Character  of  Man. 

iin-ex-press'-Ive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
expressive.] 

1.  Not  expressive  ;  deficient  in  expression. 
*2.  Inexpressible,  ineffable. 

"And  hears  the  ttnexpressive  nuptial  song." 

Milton:  Lycidas,  176. 

*UH-ex-press'-Ive-lyc,  adv.    [E.ns.u 
-ly.]    Not  expressively  ;  without  expression. 

*un-ex-pug'-na-t)le,  atf/.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  expugnabJe.]  Not  to  be  beaten,  conquered, 
or  overpowered. 

"Debonnire 
Nor  unexpugnable  to  love." 

St.idji:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  ii. 
*un-ex-tend -ed*i.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
extended.] 

1.  Not  extended  or  stretched  out. 

"  From  these  weak,  struggling,  nnextended  arms." 
Conyreve:  Mourning  Bride,  iii. 

2.  Occupying  no  assignable  space;  having  no  di- 
mensions. 

"How  inconceivable  is  it,  that  a  spiritual,  i.  e.,  an  titi- 
extended  substance,  should  represent  to  the  mind  an 
extended  one,  as  a  triangle! " — Locke. 

•iin-ex-tlncV,  adj.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  English 
extinct.]  Not  extinct  or  extinguished. 

"  Be  there  but  one  spark 
Of  fire  remaining  in  him  ttnextinct." 

Beaum.  t&  Flet.:  Love's  Cure.  iii.  2. 

un-Sx-tln'-guIsh-a-ble  (gu  as  gw),  a.    [Prefix 
un-  (1),  and  English  extinguishnble.]    Incapable  of 
being  extinguished ;  inextinguishable. 
"  Pain  of  unextinguishable  fire." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  88. 

*un-ex-tI6  -gulsh-fc-bli?  (gu  as  gw) ,  adv.  [  Eng. 
unextinguishab(le} ;  ~ly.]  In  an  unextinguishable 
manner;  in  a  manner  that  cannot  be  extinguished; 
inextinguishably. 

un-ex-tln  -gulshed  (gu  as  gw),  adj. '  [Pref.  «n- 
(1),  and  Eng.  extinguished.] 

1.  Not  extinguished ;  nofquenched  or  repressed. 

"The  friend  who  stood  before  her  sight, 
Her  only  unextingttished  light." 

Wordsworth:   White  Doe,  ii. 
*2.  Inextinguishable. 

"An  ardent  thirst  of  honor;  a  soul  unsatisfied  with 
all  it  has  done,  and  an  ituextinguished  desire  of  doing 
more." — Dryden. 

*iin  ex  -tir-pat-e'd,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
extirpated.]  Not  extirpated;  not  rooted  out;  not 
eradicated  or  exterminated. 

"  Taking  offense  at  the  sin  which  remains  as  yet  unex- 
tirpated." — ftp.  Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  40. 

*iin-ex  tort  -6d,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ex- 
torted.] Not  extorted;  not  taken  or  wrested  by 
force ;  spontaneous. 

"  The  soul's  affection  can  be  only  given 
Free,  unextorted,  as  the  grace  of  heaven." 

Cuvtper;  To  Delia. 

*un-ex '-trlc-flL-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
extricable.']  Not  extricable;  inextricable. 

"  Which  supposition  we  shall  finde  involved  in  unex- 
tricable  difficulties."— More.-  Immort.  oj  the  Soul,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  ii. 

*un  eyed  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug.  eyed.} 
Not  seen,  viewed,  or  noticed ;  unseen. 

"A  pair  of  lips,  oh,  that  we  were  uneyed, 
I  could  suck  sugar  from  'em!" 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:   Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  ii. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     Amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w6t,     here,     camel,    her,    th6re;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     sin;     mute,     cilb,    ctire,    unite,    ctlr.    rflle,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


unfabled 
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unfasten 


*fin-f  a -bled  i.le  as  ell.  ft.  [Prof.  un~  (1),  and 
"Entf.  /oWcd.1  Unmixed  with  fable;  not  constitut- 
ing a  fable;  historic,  true. 

"Plain,  unfabled  precept."—  Sydney  Smith:  Works,  i. 
170. 

*fin-f a?e  ,  v.  f.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. /ace,  v.] 
To  remove  tho  fuce  or  cover  from  ;  to  expose. 

"  I' H  f, tee  these,  and  they  will  prove  as  bad  cards  us  any 
in  the  pack."— Rushworth.  Itistnr.  Collections,  pt.  ii.,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  917. 

*un-fac  tlous,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (l),andEug.  fac- 
tious.] Not  fiictioiis, 

"Provided  always  that  they  have  been  temperate,  rea- 
sonable, und  uiif act  ions  in  their  conduct."  —  Wilberforce; 
Life,  ii.  170. 

*fin-fad  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  fad(e'), 
and  suff.  -able.]  Incapable  of  fading,  withering,  or 
perishing;  unfading. 

"A  crown,  incorruptible,  unfadnble,  reserved  in  heaven 
for  him."— Bp.  Hall:  Contempl.;  Ahasuerus  Feasting. 

fin-fad  -ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  faded.] 

1.  Not  faded  ;  nothavinglostitsstrength  of  color. 

2.  Not  withered,  as  a  plant. 

"A  lovely  flower, 

Unfaded  yet,  but  yet  unfed  below."        Drydtn. 
*fin-f  adg  -Ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug./adg- 
ing.  ]    [FADGE,  r.J    That  will  not  fadgc  or  suit  the 
purpose  for  whicli  it  is  intended ;  unsuitable. 

"Dash  the  vnfadying  clay  against  the  walls."— Adams. 
Works,  iii.  122. 

fin-fad -Ing,  a.    [Pref. wn-(l),  and  Eng.  fading.] 

1.  Not  fading;    not   liable    to    fade    or   lose  its 
strength  or  freshness  of  color. 

"To  gather  flowers 
Of  blissful  quiet  'mid  unfailing  bowers." 

Wordsworth-.  Laodamia. 

2.  Not  liable  to  wither;   not  subject  to  decay; 
imperishable. 

"Immortality  of  life,  an  unfading  crown  of  glory." — 
Barrow;  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  38. 

fin-fad  -Ing-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  unfading;  -ly.]  In 
an  unfading  manner;  imperishabfy 

*fin-f ad -Ing-ness,  8.  [Eng.  unfading;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfading. 

"We  consider  the  unfadingnes*  of  their  [the  Phoeni- 
cians'] purple." — Polichele:  Hist.  Devonshire. 

*fin-f  ail  -9,-blei  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  fail,  v., 
and  suff.  -able.]  Not  f  tillable ;  incapable  of  failing ; 
infallible. 

"A  confident  opinion  of  their  undoubted  safety,  and 
unfailable  right  to  happiness!" — Bp.  Hall:  Sermon  on  2 
Peter  i.  10. 

*fin-f ail  -$L-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unfailable ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfailable  ;  infallibil- 
ity, certainty. 

"The  veracity  and  unfailableness  of  the  sure  mercies 
and  promises  of  the  God  of  truth."— Bp.  Hall:  Satan's 
fiery  Darts  Quenched. 

un-f  ail  -Ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (I) ,  and  Eng. failing.] 

1.  Not  liable  to  fail;  incapable  of  being  exhausted. 
"Hereby  are  we  freed  from  the  sense  of  the  second 

death  and  the  sting  of  the  first,  to  the  unfailing  comfort 
of  our  souls."— Bp.  Hall;  Sermon  at  Higham,  1648. 

2.  Incapable  of  failing  or  missing  its  aim ;  unerr- 
ing, sure. 

"Some  god,  propitious  to  the  Trojan  foe, 
Has,  from  my  arm  unfailing,  struck  the  bow." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  rv.  551. 

3  Not  liable  to  fail  or  come  short  of  what  is 
wanted. 

"Maintains  its  hold  with  such  unfailing  sway, 
We  feel  it  e'euin  age,  and  at  our  latest  day." 

Cotcper.-  Tirocinium,  316. 

4.  Ever  meeting  a  hope,  promise,  or  want ;  sure, 
infallible. 

"The  event  of  battles,  indeed,  is  not  an  unfailing  test 
of  the  abilities  of  a  commander."— Macaulau:  Hist.  Enu.. 
ch.  vii. 

fin-fail  -Ing-l£,  adv.  [Eng.  unfailing;  -ly.]  In 
an  unfailing  manner  or  degree ;  infallibly. 

*un-fail  -Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unfailing;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfailing. 

"How  much  we  do  more  know  his  unfailingness,  his 
unchangeableness."— Bp.  Hall:  Sermon  on  2  Peter  i.  10. 

*un-fain,  *fin-f ayn  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng./ain,  a.]  Not  fain  or  glad;  sorry,  displeased. 

"The  Soudan  Saladyn  he  was  fulle  unfayn, 
He  fled  with  mykelle  pyn  vnto  the  mountayn." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  191. 

*un-f  aint  -Ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
fainting.}  Not  fainting;  not  giving  way,  sinking, 
or  succumbing. 

"  And  oh,  that  T  could  retain  the  effects  which  it  wrought 
with tuiunfainting perseverance. "—Sandys:  Travels,  p.  167. 


fin-fair  ,  *un-faire,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

fair,  a.  \ 

*1.  Not  fair;  not  graceful,  elegant,  or  neat. 
"Attour  his  belte  his  liiirte  lockes  laie, 
Feltred  unfit  in-,  over  fret  with  frostes  hoore." 

Chaucer:  Test.  ofCrfscide. 

2.  Not  honest;  not  impartial;  using  trick  or 
artifice. 

"  Sometimes  they  complain  of  me  as  very  unfair  to  take 
an  ;xl  vantage  of  an  opinion  of  theirs." — Wuterland:  Works. 
iv.  63. 

:>.  Not  characterized  by  or  founded  on  honc.-t.v, 
justice,  or  fairness ;  dishonorable,  fraudulent. 


un-fals'-I-fled,  adj.     [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng, 
aixijii'd.}    Not  falsified, 


..  ,       .         . 

fin-fal'-ter-Ing.  adj.    [Pref.wn-  (l),and  Englis 
faltering.}    Not  faltering,  not  failing,  not  hesita 


"The  current  story    .    .    .    has  descended  from  them 
in  a  substantially  un  falsified  state."  —  Lewis:  Cred.  Early 
.  (1855),  ch.  xiv. 

ish 
itat- 
ing. 

"With  ttnfalferhifj  accent  to  conclude 
That  this  uvaileth  nought." 

Thornton  i  Summer. 

fin-fal  -ter-Ifig-ly*,  adv.  [  Eng.  unf  altering  ;-ly.] 
In  an  unfaltering  manner;  without  hesitation  or 
faltering. 


"The  new  svstem  which  you  propose  would  therefore 

'idently  be  unfair  to  the  Crown."—  Macaulau;  Hist.  Eng.,        *un-f  amed  ,  rt.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  famed.] 

i.  xviii.  Not  famous  or  renowned ;  without  fame  or  renown. 


evii 

ch.  xviii." 

*un-f  air  ,  r.  /.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  fair,  v.] 
To  deprive  of  fairness  or  beauty. 

"These  hours    .    .    .    will  that  unfair 
Which  fairly  doth  excel." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  5. 

fin-fair-1^,  adv.  [lZug.unfair;-ly.}  Not  fairly; 
in  an  unfair  manner. 

"If  I  have  wrested  your  words  to  another  sense  than 
you  designed  them,  or  in  any  respect  argued  unfairly,  I 
assure  you  it  was  without  design."— Butler.-  To  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  let.  1. 

*un-f  air  -ness,  s.  [English  unfair;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unfair;  want  of  fairness, 
justice,  or  honesty ;  dishonest  or  disingenuous  con- 
duct or  practices. 

"  By  this  aversion  to  baseness  and  unfairness."— Seeker: 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  4. 

tun-faith  ,  subst.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  faith.] 
Want  of  faith ;  distrust. 

"  Unfaith  in  anghtis  want  of  faith  in  all." 

*         Tennyson;  Merlin  and  Vivien,  239. 

un-faith-ful,  *un-feith-ful,  a.  [Pref.un-  (1), 
and  E.ng.  faithful.} 

1.  Not  faithful;    perfidious,  faithless;  violating 
promises,  trust,  confidence,  or  vows;  treacherous, 
disloyal. 

"Thou  hast  already  been  unfaithful  in  thy  service  to 
him;  and  now  dost  thou  think  to  receive  wages  of  him?  " 
— Runyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

^T  Applied  specific,  to  a  person  who  has  violated 
the  marriage  vow. 

2.  Not  to  be  depended  on  ;  untrustworthy. 

"  The  constituent  body  might  be  an  unfaithful  interpre- 
ter of  the  sense  of  the  nation." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xix. 

3.  Not  performing  the  proper  duty  or  function. 
"My  feet,  through  wine,  unfaithful  to  their  weight, 

Betray'd  me  tumbling  from  a  towery  height." 

Pope.     (Toad.) 

*4.  Not  possessing  faith  ;  impious,  infidel. 
"The  lord  of  that  servaunt  schal  come  in  the  day  that 
he  hopith  not;  and  in  the  our  that  he  woot  not,  and  schal 
departe  him;  and  put  his  part  with  unfaithful  men." — 
Wycliffe:  Luke  xii. 

*5.  Treacherous,  disloyal.    (Said  of  things.) 

"  Lying,  or  craftiness,  and  unfaithful  usages,  rob  a  man 

of  the  honor  of  his  soul."— Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  ii., 

ser.  23. 

fin-faith -ful-lj?,  adv.    [Eng.  unfaithful;  -ly.} 

1.  In  an  unfaithful  manner;  in  violation  of  prom- 
ises, vows,  or  duty;  faithlessly,  disloyally,  treach- 
erously. 

"He,  who  acts  unfaithfully,  acts  against  his  promises." 
—  Wollaston:  Religion  of  Xature,  g  6. 

2.  Negligently,  imperfectly ;  as,  work  unfaithfully 
done. 

un-f aith  -f  ul-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unfaithful;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfaithful. 

"  Such  a  laborer  as  shall  not  be  put  to  shame  for  his  ill- 
ness, or  his  uiiskillfulness,  his  falseness  and  unfaithful- 
ness."— Bp.  Taylor.  Sermon*,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  4. 

*un-f  al  -cat-ed,  a.  [Pref.un-  (l),and  English 
falcated.] 

1.  Not   falcated;    not   hooked;   not  bent  like  a 
sickle. 

2.  Not  curtailed;  having  no  deductions.     (Siuift.) 
*un-f  al  -11-ble,  *un-fal-ly-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un- 

(1),  and  ting,  fallible.]    Not  fallible;  infallible. 

"These  blessinges  hat  he  hys  eternal  truth  and  \infally- 
ble  promysse  perfourmed  vnto  your  hyghnes." — Udall: 
Luke.  (Pref.) 

un  fall  -en,  *un-faln,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng./aHen.l  Not  fallen;  in  the  original  state  of 
uprightness. 

"  Can  a  finite  spirit  bear  such  excess?  The  pleasures  of 
eternity  crouded  into  a  moment;  did  unfaln  angels  ever 
know  such  another?" — Glanviil:  Sermons,  ser.  7. 

fin-fal -lowed,  a.  [Pref.un-  (l),and  Eng.  fal- 
lowed.} Not  fallowed. 

"Th"  unfallow'd  glebe 

Yearly  o'ercomes  the  granaries  with  stores 
Of  golden  wheat."  Philips.-  Cider,  i. 


"  Nor  none  so  noble, 
Whose  life  were  ill  bestow'd,  or  death  tin  famed." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

un-fa-mll  -iar  (iar  as  yer),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Ens,  familiar.] 

1.  Not  familiar;  not  well  acquainted. 

"  We  are  not  unfamiliar  with  the  difficulties  that  arise 
in  India  itself." — London  Times. 

2.  Not  well  known  ;  strange. 

"For  sometimes  he  would  hear,  however  nigh, 
That  name  repeated  loud  without  reply, 
As  unfamiliar."  Byron.-  Lara,  i.  27. 

*un-fa-mll-l-ar'-l-t#,  s.  [Pref.  U7i-(l),  and  Eng. 
familiar it y.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uufa- 
miliar;  absence  or  want  of  familiarity. 

"Unfamiliar  by  disease,  and  unpleasing  by  Jinfamil- 
iarity" — Johnson. 

*un-f  am  -ous,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
famous.]    Not  famous  ;  having  no  fame ;  infamous, 
fin-fanned,  adj,    [Pref.  (1),  and  Eng.  fanned.] 
Not  fanned. 

"  Dnquench'd  by  want,  nnfann'd  by  strong  desire." 

Goldsmith:  Traveler. 

*fin-far'-dle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
fardle.]  To  unloose  and  open  as  a  fardle  or  pack; 
to  unpack. 

*fin-far  -rowed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  far- 
rowed.} Deprived  of  a  farrow  or  litter. 

"  Return' d  unf arrow1  d  to  her  stye." 

Tennyson.-  Walking  to  the  Mail. 

fin-fas  -cln-at-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
fascinated.]  Not  fascinated  ;  not  charmed. 

un-f  ash  -i6n-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
fashionable.} 

1.  Not  fashionable;  not  according  to  the  prevail- 
ing fashion  or  mode ;  out  of  fashion. 

"All  the  actions  of  childishness,  and  unfashionable  car- 
riage, and  whatever  time  and  age  will  of  itself  be  sure  to 
reform,  being  (as  I  have  said),  exempt  from  the  disci- 
pline of  the  rod,  there  will  not  be  so  much  need  of  besting; 
children,  as  is  generally  made  use  of."— Locke:  Of  Educa- 
tion, %  72. 

2.  Not  complying  in  dress  or  manners  with  the 
prevailing  fashion. 

"How  many  visits  may  a  man  make  before  he  falls  into 
such  unfashionable  company?" — Vanburgh;  A  Journey  to 
London,  i.  1. 

*3.  Shapeless,  deformed. 

"So  lamely  and  unfashionable, 
That  dogs  bark  at  me  as  I  halt  by  them." 

Shakesp..-  Richard  III.,  i.  1. 

fin-fash -i6n-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unfashion- 
able; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfash- 
ionable ;  deviation  from  or  opposition  to  the 
fashion. 

"Natural  tinfashionableness  is  much  better  than  apish, 
affected  postures." — Locke.-  Education,  §  197. 

un-fash'-i6n-a-bly%  adv.  [English  unfashion- 
ab(le) ;  -ly.}  In  an  unfashionable  manner;  not  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion. 

fin-fash'-loned,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  English 
fashioned,} 

1.  Not  fashioned  by  art;  amorphous;  shapeless, 
"  By  forms  unfashion'd  fresh  from  Nature's  hand." 
Goldsmith:  Traveler. 

*2.  Unfashionable. 

"A  precise,  unfashion'd  fellow." — Sfeele. 

*3.  Rude,  coarse. 

"Our  second  fault  is  injurious  dealing  with  the  Script- 
ure of  God,  as  if  it  contained  onely  the  principal!  poynts 
of  religion,  some  rude  and  unfashioned  matter  of  build- 
ing the  church,  but  had  left  out  that  which  belongeth 
vnto  the  forme  and  fashion  of  it." — Hooker:  Ecclesiast- 
icall  Politic,  bk.  iii.,  §2. 

*un-fast  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng./ojrf.]  Not 
fast ;  not  secure. 

un-fas -ten  (t  silent),  r.t.  [Prefix  un- (2),  and 
Eng./osfen.]  To  remove  fastenings  from;  to  undo 
the  fastenings  of ;  to  loose,  to  unbind,  to  unfix. 

"Every  bolt  and  bar 
Of  massy  iron  or  solid  rock  with  ease 
Unfasten*."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  879. 


i,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =  f. 
,;     iion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,       &c.     bel,      del. 


boll,     06^;     pout,    jo*wl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun 


unfastness 

*un-f£St  ness, «.  [Eng.  unfa»t;  -ness.}  Porous- 
nti.->. 

"The  insolidity  and  nnfastntfia  of  the  tree." — Adams: 
Works,  ii.  478. 

»un-fa  -tnSred,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
fathered.] 

1.  Not  fathered;  haying  no  father;  hence,  pro- 
duced contrary  to  the  coarse  of  nature. 

"Yet  this  abundant  issue  seem'd  to  me 
But  hope  of  orphans  and  unfather'd  fruit." 

Shakrsp.:  Sonnttyi. 

2.  Not  acknowledged  by  its  father ;  illegitimate, 
bastard. 

"Ay!  Marian's  babe,  her  poor  unfattiertd  child." 

E.  B.  Browning:  Aurora  Leigh,  vii. 

fin-fa  -thgr-lf,  a.  [Pref.  u»-  (1),  and  English 
fatherly.]  Not  becoming  a  father;  unkind,  unnat- 
ural. 

"Thou  canst  not  !    Nature,  pulling  at  thine  heart, 
Condemns  th'  unfatherly,  th'  imprudent  part." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  866. 

un-fath  -om-a  ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fathomable.] 

1.  Lit.:   Not  fathomable;  not  capable  of  being 
fathomed ;  too  deep  to  be  fathomed,  sounded,  or 
measured. 

"  Which  the  leviathan  hath  lash'd 
From  his  unfathomable  home." 

Byron:  Heaven  and  Earth,  1.  L 

2.  Fig.:  Incapable  of  being  fathomed,  explained, 
or  ascertained. 

"  In  truth  the  depths  of  this  man's  knavery  were  unfath- 
omable."— .Vaeavlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

*un-fath'-6m-a-ble-ness,  ».  [Eng.  unfathom- 
able ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  or  being  unfathom- 
able. 

"  A  sufficient  argument  of  the  unfathomablenesy  of  this 
irreat  dispensation  of  mercy." — .Vorri's:  On  the  Beatitudes, 
p.  133. 

un-fath'-ftm-a-bl? ,  adv.  lEuq.unfathomab(le); 
-ly.]  So  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  fathomed. 

"In  silent  pools,  nnfathomably  deep." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

un-fath'-6rned,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
fathomed.]  Not  fathomed  or  sounded ;  incapable  of 
being  fathomed. 

"  But,  like  an  ebbing  wave,  it  dashed  me  back 
Into  the  gulf  of  my  unfathomed  thought." 

Byron:  Manfred,  ii.  2. 

*fin-fa-tlgue  -a-ble,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  English 
fatiyue,  and  suff.  -able.\  Incapable  of  being  fa- 
tigued ;  tireless. 

"Those  are  the  unfat tuneable  feet." 

Southey:  Huron's  Address  to  the  Dead. 

un-fa-t!gued  ,  adject.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fatigued.]  Not  fatigued  or  tired;  unwearied,  tire- 
less. 

"There,  unfatigued, 

His  fervent  spirit  labors."  Cowper:  Task,  vi.  935. 

*un-f  aul  -ter-Ing,  a.    [UNFALTERING.] 


»un  fault  -f,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  faulty.-] 

Not  faulty  ;  free  from  fault  or  defect.  un-feed  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1 

••  »  ,.„«.„»„»  thorBfr,™  hmiiirht  to  thnt  tjass.  i8  on  the    Not  retained  by  fee ;  unpaid. 
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2.  Not  feared ;  not  dreaded. 

"A  most  unbound*1'!  tyrant,  whose  successes 
Makes  heaven  tin/eared." 

Two  \oble  Kinsmen,  i.  2. 

*fin-f  ear  -f  ul,  *un-fe  are -full,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  Eng.  fearful.']  Not  fearful ;  uninfluenced  by 
fear;  undaunted,  fearless. 

"Make  yon  sodainly  unfearefull  preachers  of  my  name." 
— L'dall:  John  xvi. 

*un-f  ear  -f  ul-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  unfearful;  -ly.} 
In  an  uufearful  manner;  without  fear;  fearlessly. 

"Life  unfearfullg  parted  with."—  Sandys:  Travels,  p.  270. 

*un-f  ear  -Ing,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fear- 
ing.} Not  fearing;  fearless. 

un  f  ear  -Ing-ly\  adv.  [English  unfearing;  -ly.] 
Without  fear;  fearlessly. 

*un-f  ea§  -I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
feasible.  ]  Not  feasible  ;  not  practicable ;  not  cap- 
able of  being  effected ;  impracticable. 

"  I  was  brought  to  a  despondency  of  spirit,  and  a  despair 
of  attaining  to  my  search,  as  being  fruitless  and  nujm.-- 
ible." — Up.  Richardson:  Oti  the  Old  Testament,  p.  818. 

fin-f  east-like,  *un-fest-liche,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1) ;  Eng.  feast,  and  suff.  •like.'}  Unsuitable  to  a 
feast. 

"Nor  on  the  morwe  unfestliehe  for  to  see." 

Chaucer:  C.  T,,  10,680. 

*fin-f  eath  -er,  *un-feth-er,  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eng.  feather.}  To  deprive  of  feathers;  hence, 
to  strip. 

"In  the  meane  time,  he  had  so  handled  the  matter, 
that  he  had  vnfethered  him  of  his  best  friends,  aids,  and 
helps." — Holtnshed:  Chron.  of  Ireland  (an.  1567). 

iin-feath-ered,  a.  [Pref.  «n-(l),and  English 
feathered. J  Not  feathered ;  having  no  feathers ; 
unfledged. 

"  Which  kindly  given,  may  serve  with  food 
Convenient  their  unfeathered  brood." 

Cowper:  Sparrows  in  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge. 

*un-f  eat  -If,  *un-feat-lye,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
andEng./ea//i/.]  Unskillfully ;  ill. 

'*  And  certes  it  was  a  thing  not  vnfeattyeue  vnskylfully 
spoken  in  the  prouerbes  of  the  Grekes."  — t'drt//.  Luke, 
(Pref.) 

*un-f  eat-ured,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
featured.]  Wanting  regular  features;  deformed, 
shapeless. 

"Visage  rough, 
Deformed,  unf eat  tired,  and  a  skin  of  buff." 

Dryden:  Juvenal  i. 

*un-feat  -f,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  Eng.  featt  and 
suff.  -;/.]  Unskillful,  ill,  awkward. 

"He  never  saw  more  unf  eat  y  fellows." — Sidney:  Arcadia, 
bk.  ii. 

un-fed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fed.}    Not 
fed ;  not  supplied  with  food  or  nourishment. 
"A  greedy  lion,  long  unfed" 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  xi. 

1),  and  Eug.  feed,  a.] 


'  A  covenant  therefore  brought  to  that  pass,  is  on  the 
unfaulty  side  without  injury  dissolved."— Milton:  Tetra- 
chordun. 

fin-fa  -v5r-a  ble,  un  f  a  -vour-a-ble,  a.  [Pref. 

un-  U'i  and  Eng./«foraMe.j 

1.  Not  favorable  ;  not  propitious  or  fortunate;  in- 
auspicious; somewhat  prejudicial. 

"  Industrious  poverty  is  a  state  by  no  means  unfavorable 
to  virtue."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Not  favoring  or  in  favor  of  something;  discour- 
aging ;  somewhat  opposed  to  something. 

"My  authority  for  this  unfavorable  account  of  the  cor- 
poration is  an  epic  poem  entitled  the  '  Londeriad.' " — 
Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii.  (Note.) 

*3.  Ill-favored;  ugly. 

fun-fa  -v5r-a-ble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  unfavorable; 
-ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfavorable. 

"The  extraordinary  unfavorableness  of  the  seasons."— 
Smith;  Wealth  ofXation*,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

un-f a -vor-a-bly,  un-fa -vour-a-bly\  adverb. 
[Eng.  unfavorable)',  -If/-]  In  an  unfavorable  man- 
ner ;  so  as  not  to  countenance  or  promote ;  in  a  man- 
ner to  discourage. 

"What  might  be  thought  unfavorably  of  the  severity  of 
the  satire."—  Popes  Satires.  (.Prol.) 

*un-fa'-v6red,  adject.  [Prefix,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
favored.}  Not  favored. 

"There  was  a  time  when  these  unfavored  children  of 
nature  were  the  peculiar  favorites  of  the  great."— Gold- 
smith  Animated  Nature,  ii.  26. 

fin-feared  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  feared.} 

*1.  Not  affrighted ;  undaunted,  intrepid,  fearless. 
"Though  heaven  should  speak    .    .    . 
We  should  stand  upright  and  unfeared." 

BcnJonson    Catiline,  iv.  L 


"It  is  like  the  breath  of  an  unfeeil  lawyer;  you  gave  me 
nothing  for  't."—  Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  4. 

un-feel  -Ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
feeling,  a.] 

1.  Having  no  feeling;  insensible;  void  of  sensi- 
bility. 

"And  with  my  fingers  feel  his  hand  unfeeling." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

2.  Devoid  of  sympathy  with  others ;  hardhearted. 

"  But  should  to  fame  your  hearts  unfeeling  be. 
If  right  I  read,  you  pleasure  all  require." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  64. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  arising  from  hard-hearted- 
ness  ;  cruel. 

"  Economists  will  tell  you  that  the  state 
Thrives  by  the  forfeiture — unfeeling  thought." 

Wordsworth.  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

un-feel  -Ing-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  unfeeling;  -ly.]  In 
an  unfeeling  manner;  cruelly. 

"The  German  .  .  .  unfeelingly  resumed  his  posi- 
tion.' —  Sterne-  Sent.  Journey;  The  Dwarf. 

un-feeT -Ing-neSB,  s.  [ English  unfeeling;  -nexs.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfeeling;  hard-heart- 
edness. 

"Compassion  and  unfeelingness  .  .  .  are  continually 
taking  their  turns  in  his  mind." — Oilpin:  Sermons,  vol. 
i.,  ser.  17. 

un-f  elgned  (g  silent),  *un-fained,  *un-fayned, 
*un-feined,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  feigned.} 
Not  feigned,  counterfeit,  or  hypocritical ;  real,  true. 

"  Till  every  tongue  in  every  land 
Shall  offer  up  an  unfeign'd  applause." 

Goldsmith    An  Oratorio,  11. 


unfettered 

un-f  eign  -ed-ly  (g  silent),  *un-fain-ed  ly,  adv. 
fEug.  unfeigned;  -ly.}  Not  feignedly ;  without 
hypocrisy ;  sincerely,  truly. 

"  I  most  unfetgnedly  beseech  your  lordship  to  make  some 
reservation  of  your  wrongs." — Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  ii.  3. 

iin-f  eign  -ed-ness  (g silent), s.  [Eng.  unfeigned; 
-ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfeigned; 

truth,  sincerity,  reality. 

"The sincerity  andunfeignedness  of  prayer." — Leighton- 
On  1  Peter  iv.  7. 

^un-fSign  -Ing  (gn  as  n),  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  feigning.}  Sot  feigning;  genuine,  true,  un- 
feigned. 

"  He  then  convinc'd 
Of  their  unfeignimj  honesty,  began." 

Cowper:  Homer's  Odyxaey,  rri, 

*un-fel  -low,  r.  /.  [Pref.  (un-  (2),  and  Eng.  fel- 
low.  ]  To  separate  from  beinj?  fellows,  or  from  one's 
fellows  ;  to  part,  to  disassociate. 

"  Death  quite  unf  el  lows  us." — E.  B.  Browning. 
*un-f  el  lowed,  a.    [Prefix  «7i-(U,  and  Eng.  fel- 
lowed."}     Not  fellowed,    not  matched ;    having    no 
equal.    (Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2.) 

fin-felt,  a.  [Pre.t»i-(l).andEng./e//,  a.]  Not 
felt,  not  perceived ;  not  affecting  the  senses. 

"An  amount  of  public  scorn  and  detestation  as  cannot 
be  altogether  unfelt  even  by  the  most  callous  natures." — 
Alacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

*fin-fSlt-iy,  adr.  [Eng.  unfelt;  -ly.}  Impercep- 
tibly, insensibly. 

"  Whose  strength  unfeltty  flows 
Through  all  his  veins." 

Sylvester:  The  Law,  107. 

un-f  em  -I-nlne,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
feminine.}  Not  feminine;  not  agreeiug  with  of 
suitable  to  the  female  character ;  unwomanlike. 

"Two  brilliant  eyes,  the  luster  of  which,  to  men  of  deli- 
cate taste,  seemed  fierce  and  unfeminine." — Macaulay. 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi, 

*un-f5nc,e',  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  fence.} 
To  remove  a  fence  from  ;  to  strip  or  deprive  of  a 
fence ;  to  lay  open  or  bare. 

"There  is  never  a  limb  .  .  .  but  it  is  the  scene  and 
receptacle  of  pain,  whensoever  it  shall  please  God  to  uri- 
fence  it." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  4. 

fin-felled',  *un-f ensed  ,  a.  [Pref.  «n-(l),  and 
Eng./enced.J 

1.  Not  fortified,  unfortified,  having  no  protection  ; 
defenseless. 

"  Jedworth  [is]  a  towne  which  after  the  manner  of  the 
countrie  is  nnwalled  and  unfenced," — Holinshed:  Hist,  of 
Scotland  (an.  1572). 

2.  Not  surrounded  or  inclosed  by  a  fence. 

"  Spreading  afar  and  unfenced  o'er  the  plain." 

Longfellow:  Erangelfne,  i.  1. 

fin-f  er-ment  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un.  (1),  and  Eng. 
fermented.} 

1,  Not  fermented ;  not  having  undergone  fermen- 
tation. 

"  All  such  vegetables  must  be  unfertnentcd."— Arbuth- 
not:  Of  Aliments,  ch.  v. 

2.  Not  leavened ;  not  made  with  yeast,  as  bread, 
fin-f  Sr'-tlle,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fertile.} 

1.  Not  fertile,  not  productive;  as,  unfertile  land. 

2.  Not  prolific ;  not  producing  progeny,  fruit,  or 
the  like. 

"  Peace  is  not  such  a  dry  tree,  such  a  sapless,  unfertile 
thing,  but  that  it  might  fructify  and  increase." — Decay  of 
Christian  Piety. 

*un-f§r'-tlle-ne8S,  s.  [Eng.  unfertile;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfertile. 

*un-f  es  -tl-val,  adj.  [Pref.  tin-  (1),  and  Emr. 
festival.}  Not  in  accordance  with  the  practice  or 
rites  of  a  festival.. 

"  But  a  sacrifice,  where  no  God  is  present,  like  as  a  tem- 
ple without  a  sacred  feast  or  holy  banquet,  is  profane, 
unfestival."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  492. 

*un-f  et$lied  ,  adj.    [Pref.  un-   (1),  and  English 
fetched.]    Not  to  be  fetched  or  carried. 
"  Our  friends  by  Hector  slain 
(And  Jove  to  friend)  lie  nnfetch'd  off." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  xix.  1%. 

fin-f e*t'-t3r,  *un-fet-erye,  *un-fet-tir,  r.  t. 
[Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  fetter.} 

1.  To  loose  or  free  from  fetters  ;  to  unchain,  to  un- 
shackle; to  release  from  bonds. 

"  To  shireve  thounfetterid 
Him  righte  sone  anon." 

Coke's  Tale  of  Oamelyn. 

2.  To  free  from  restraint,  to  set  at  liberty ;  as,  to 
unfetter  the  mind. 

fin-f  et-tered,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
fettered.}  Not  fettered;  free  from  restraint;  un- 
shackled. 

"  Unfettered  by   any  limitation  as  to  time."— London 

Times. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


unfeudalize 
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unfold 


*fin-feu-dal-lze,*un-fea-dal  Is,e,  i-.  t.  [Pref. 
•un-  (2),  and  EIIJ*.  fi-mlttli-.c.  \ 

1.  To  abolish  feudal  institutions ;  to   free   from 
feudalism  or  feudal  rights. 

2,  To  divest  or  deprive  of  feudal  ri^lits. 

"The  Austrian  kaiser  answers  that   German   Princes 

.  .  .  cannot  be  tnifruflulistrd."— (,'«/•/;//<':  French  lievo- 
lution,  ptML,  bk.  v.,  ch,  v. 

•Hn-flfllt'-Hlg  (fffc  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
TSiUg.flyhting,]  Indisposed  to  fight ;  cowardly. 

"A  cheap  un  fighting  herd,  not  worth  the  victory." — 
J".  Browne;  H'orAs,  iv.  31. 

fin-fig  -fired,  «.  [Pref. «»-(!),  and  Eng. ./inured.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Representing'  no  animal  or  vegetable  figure  or 
form  ;  devoid  of  figures. 

"In  tin  figured  paintings,  the  noblest  is  the  imitation 
of  marbles,  and  of  architecture,  as  arches,  freezes." — 
Wotton:  Remains,  p.  67. 

*2.  Literal;  devoid  of  figures  of  speech. 

II.  Logic :  Not  according  to  mood  and  figure. 

*fin  f  He  ,  v.t.  [Prof,  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  file  (1), 
«.]  To  remove  from  a  file  or  record. 

*un-flled'  (1),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  pa.  par.  of 
Eng.jfZe  (2).]  Not  rubbed  or  polished  with  a  file; 
not  brightened  or  burnished. 

"  He  was  all  arm'd  in  rugged  steele  nnflted, 
As  in  the  smoky  forge  it  was  compiled." 

Spenser:  F,  Q.,  III.  vii.  30. 

*un-flled  (2),  *un-filde,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
pa.  par.  of  Eng.  file  (3).]  Not  defiled,  polluted, 
corrupted,  or  contaminated. 

"  By  faith  unfll'd,  if  any  anywhere 
With  mortal  folk  remains." 

Surrey:   Virgil's  JEneid,  ii. 

fin-fll'-I-al,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  filial.] 
Not  filial;  unbecoming  a  son  or  daughter. 
"  But  to  dismiss  her  rudely  were  an  act 
Unfllial."  Cotcper:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xx. 

*fin-fll -I-al-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  unfilial;  -ly:]  In 
an  unfilial  manner ;  in  a  manner  unbecoming  a 
child. 

*un-f  111  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1}  ;  Eng.  fill,  and 
suff .  -able.]  Incapable  of  being  filled ;  insatiable. 

"The  proud  eye  and  unfilldble  herte."—  Wycliffe:  Psalm 
c.6. 

fin-filled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English^ed.] 
Not  filled,  not  full;  empty. 

"A  false  conclusion;  I  hate  it  as  an  unfilled  can." — 
Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Xight,  ii.  8. 

*tin-f  II  -let-ed,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
filleted.]  Loose,  unbound.  (Coleridge:  The  Picture.) 

*un-flne',  a,  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  English  fine,  a.] 
Shabby,  mean.  (Walpole:  Letters,  ii.  362.) 

*fin-fln'-ge"red,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
fingered.]  Having  no  fingers. 

"  The  twist 
The  spider  spins  with  her  unflngered  fist." 

Davies:  The  Ectasie,  p.  91. 

*fin-f  In  -Ish-a-ble,  adj.  fPref.  un-  (1) ;  English 
finish,  and  suff.  -able.}  Not  capable  of  being  fin- 
ished, concluded,  or  completed. 

"A  promise  of  that  unjlnishable  adventure."— Jarvis: 
Don  Quixote,  pt.  i.,  bk.  i.,  oh.  i. 

fin-f  In  -Ished,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
finished.]  Not  finished,  or  not  brought  to  a  com- 
pletion or  perfection  ;  incomplete,  imperfect ;  want- 
ing the  last  touch  or  hand. 

"And  with  unfinished  garlands  strew  thy  grave." 

Congreve:  Tears  of  Amaryllis. 

ftn-f In  -Ish-lng,  8.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
finishing.}  The  act  of  leaving  unfinished,  or  not 
bringing  to  an  end ;  the  state  of  remaining  still 
unfinished. 

"Noble  deeds  the  unjtnishing  whereof  already  surpasses 
what  others  before  them  have  left  enacted."— Milton; 
Apology  for  Smectymnuua,  g  8. 

*fin-fired  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English  fired.] 
Not  fused  ;  not  heated  by  fire. 

"A  pond'rous  spear  and  caldron  yet  unftr'd" 

Cowper,-  Homer's  Odyssey,  xxiii. 

*fin-nrm  ,  *un-flrme,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  firm,  a.J 

1.  Not  firm  or  stable;  unstable,  unsteady. 

"How  tottering  and  unjlrme  a  propp  his  pride 
Had  lean'd  upon." 

May:  Lucan;  Pharsalia,  bk.  v. 

2.  Weak,  feeble,  unsteady. 

"Now  take  the  time,  while  stagg'ring  yet  they  stand 
With  feetutijtrm;  and  prepossess  the  strand." 

Drydf.il:   ViryiVs  JEneid,  x.  397. 

3.  Infirm,  ill. 

"So  is  the  unflrm  king 
In  three  divided." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  IT.,  i.  3. 


4.  Not  firmly  based  or  founded. 

"For  without  it,  it  is  not  only  inauspicious  and  un- 
lucky, but  illegal,  unflrm,  and  insufficient." — Bp.  Taylor; 
Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  v. 

*un-flr  -ma-ment  ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l) ;  Eng. 

tti-tiKiiHftit.  and  suff!  -*(/.]    Not  having  a  firmament ; 
unbounded,  bouudlc.-s. 

"  In  the  waste  itnflrmamented  seas." — Carlyle. 

*un-flrm -ness,  «.  [Eug.  unfirm;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  infirm  or  destitute  of  firm- 
no>.  stability,  or  strength  ;  instability. 

*un-flst ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.^.sf.]  To 
unhand,  to  release. 

"  You  goodman  Brandy  face,  unjfst  her." 

button:  Scarronides,  p.  85. 
fin-fit  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fit,  a.J 

1.  Not  fit  or  fitting;  improper,  unsuitable,  unbe- 
coming. 

"  Counsels  are  unfit 
In  business."  Ben  Jonson.-  Sejanus,  ii.  2. 

2.  Not  having  the  suitable  or  necessary  qualifi- 
cations, physical  or  moral;  not  suitable,  adapted, 
qualified,  or  competent;  unable,  incompetent,  un- 
qualified, unsuited. 

"Yet  no  man  could  be  more  unfit  for  such  a  poet." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

fin-fit  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  fit.  v.]  To 
make  or  render  unfit  or  unsuitable;  to  deprive  of 
the  qualities  necessary  for  any  act,  post,  or  the 
like;  to  disqualify. 

"  Structure  by  which  an  organ  is  made  to  answer  one 
purpose  necessarily  unfits  it  for  some  other  purpose." — 
Paley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xvi. 

un-flt'-l? ,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fitly.] 
Not  fitly,  not  properly,  not  suitably ;  improperly. 

"  Those  two  sorts  of  essences,  I  suppose,  may  not  unfitly 
be  termed,  the  one  real,  the  other  nominal  essence." — 
Locke:  Human  Understand.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 

un-f It'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  unfit;  -new.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfit,  improper, 
or  unsuitable. 

"  A  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  application  of  different 
things  or  different  relations  one  to  another." — Clarke.-  On 
the  Evidences.  (Introd.) 

2.  Want  of    necessary  qualifications ;    incompe- 
tence. 

"  Sensible  of  my  own  unfitness  to  direct."  —  Seeker: 
Charge  at  Oxford  (1760). 

tin-fit  -tSd,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng.  fitted.'] 
Not  fitted,  qualified,  or  suited;  unfit. 

"  A  post  for  which  he  was  altogether  unfitted."—  Ma~ 
caulay.-  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  v. 

iin-flt  -ting,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fitting."] 
Not  fitting  or  proper ;  improper. 

"  Alas,  poor  child  \  unfitting  part 
Fate  doomed." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iii.  81. 

fin-fix  ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.Jfcc.] 

1.  To  make  no  longer  fixed  or  firm;  to  loosen,  to 

unsettle,  to  detach, 

"  That  transfer,  just  or  unjust,  had  taken  place  so  long 

ago,  that  to  reverse  it  would  be  to  unfix  the  foundations 

of  society."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*2.  To  melt,  to  dissolve. 

"  Nor  can  the  rising  sun 
Unfix  her  frosts  and  teach  them  how  to  run." 

Dryden.  (Todd.) 

fin-fixed,  *un-flxt,  a.  [?ref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fixed.] 

1.  Not  fixed;  loosened,  unsettled. 

"They  are  volatile  and  unfixt." — Bp.  Taylor:  Ru'e  of 
Conscience,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Wandering,  erratic,  inconstant. 

3.  Having  no  fixed  or  certain  view  or  purpose; 
irresolute,  unsettled. 

"  He  stands  so  high  with  so  unflxt  a  mind, 
Two  factions  turn  him  with  each  blast  of  wind." 

Dryden:  Conquest  of  Granada,  Pt.  /.,  iii. 

4.  Not  fixed,  determined,  or  ascertained  exactly; 
uncertain. 

"The  first  Livius  Drusus,  whose  time  is  unfixed.1* — 
Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Wst.  (1855),  ch.  iii. 

*un-f  Ix -ed-ness,  R.  [Eng.  unfixed;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unfixed  or  unsettled. 

"But to  abide  fixed  (as  it  were)  in  their  unfixednesa, 
and  steady  in  their  restless  motions." — Barrow :  Sermons, 
vol.  ii.,ser.  6. 

fin-flagg  -Ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
flagging,]  Not  flagging,  drooping,  or  failing. 

"  That,  which  is  carried  on  with  a  continued  unflagging 
vigor  of  expression  ctin  never  be  thought  tedious."— 
South:  .Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  1. 

*un-flame',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  flame.'] 
To  cool,  to  quench,  to  deaden. 

"Fear 
Vnfiames  your  courage  in  pursuit." 

(Juarlett:  Emblems,  iii.     (Introd.) 


*iin  flanked  ,  *un-flancked,  adj.  [Prof.un-  (1), 
and  Kng.  flanked.]  Not  flanked;  not  protected  on 
the  Hank. 

"Should  invade  the  open  side  of  hia  battail,  which  lay 
utUfanoJfc'd  toward  them."  —  Brru<l< :  yitintius  Curt  ins, 
fol.  37. 

*un-flat  -tered,  adj.  [Pref.  tin-  (1),  and  English 
flattered.)  Not  flattered;  not  gratified  with  servile 
obsequiousness.  (Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ii.  6'25.) 

*un-flat  -ter-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
flattering.] 

1.  Not'flattering;  not  arising  from  or  character- 
ized by  flattery. 

"  In  whose  unflattering  mirror,  every  morn. 
She  counsel  takes  how  best  herself  t'  adorn." 

Sherburne.-  Salmacis, 

2.  Not  affording  a  favorable  prospect;  as,  unflat- 
tering weather. 

*fin-flat -ter-Ing-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  unflattering; 
-ly>]  Without  flattery. 

*fin-fledge  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fledge.] 
Unfledged. 

"Those  which  be  taken  unfledge  out  of  the  nest,  and  are 
nourished  by  man's  hand,  never  afterward  sing  so  weU." 
— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  469. 

un-fled^ed  ,  a.   [Pref.  un-(\)    and  Eag. fledged,] 

1.  Literally:  Not  fledged;  not  yet  furnished  with 

feathers. 

"Here,  then,  our  almost  unfledged  wings  we  try." 

Byron;  Occasional  Prologue. 

2.  Figuratively:  Not  yet  having  attained  to  full 
growth  and  experience ;  unripe,  immature. 

"But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatch'd  unfiedg'd  comrade." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

*un-flesh  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  flesh.] 
To  deprive  of  flesn;  to  reduce  to  a  skeleton. 
(Annandale.) 

*fin-fleshed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. fleshed.] 
Not  fleshed ;  not  seasoned  to  blood ;  untrained. 
"A  generous  unflesh'd  hound." 

Dryden:  Cleomenes,  v. 

*fin-flesll  -If,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. fleshly.] 
Spiritual,  incorporeal. 

"Those  unfleshly  eyes  with  which  they  say  the  very  air 
is  thronged." — Reade:  Cloister  and  Hearth,  ch.  1. 

*un-flesh'-y\  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Rug.  fleshy.] 
Bare  of  flesh  ;  fleshless. 

"Ghastly  Death's  unjlrahy  feet." 

Davies:  Muses  Sacrifice,  p.  13. 

*fin-fl§x  -I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  flex- 
ible.] Not  flexible;  not  easily  bent;  inflexible.  (Lift 

<&flg.) 

"If  ever  man  gloried  in  an  un  flexible  stiffness." — Mil* 
ton:  Answer  to  Eikun  Basilike,  §  18. 

fin-flinch  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and£ng../Iinc&- 
ing.]  Not  flinching;  not  shrinking  or  giving  way. 

"  Unflinching  foot  'gainst  foot  was  set." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  26. 

fin-flinch  -Ing-ly*,  adv.  [Eng.  unflinching;  -ly.} 
In  an  unflinching  manner;  without  flinching;  as, 
He  faced  the  storm  unflinchingly. 

*un-fl6w  -er,  v.  t.  [Pref.itn-(l),  andEng.jfoicer.] 
To  strip  of  flowers. 

"That  I  may  soon  unflow'r  your  fragrant  baskets." — 
O.  Fletcher:  Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph. 

*fin-fl1V-ent,  a.  [Pref.  un~  (1),  and  Eng.  fluent.] 
Not  fluent ;  unready  in  speech. 

"My  faint,  itnfluent  tongue." 
Sylvester:  Du  Bartas,  sixth  day,  first  week,  29. 
*fin-f6iled',a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  foiled.] 
Not   foiled;  not   baffled;   not   defeated;  not  van* 
quished. 

"Tho  usurped  powers  thought  themselves  secure  in 
the  strength  of  an  unfoiled  army  of  sixty  thousand  men, 
and  in  a  revenue  proportionable." — Temple. 

fin-fold',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  fold  (1), 
v.]  To  release  from  a  fold  or  pen;  as,  to  unfold 
sheep. 

un-f61d',  v.  t.  &i.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fold 
(2),v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  open  the  folds  of ;  to  spread  out ;  to  expand. 

"  See  her  bright  robes  the  butterfly  unfold." 

Thomson.-  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  9. 

2.  To  lay  open  to  view  or  contemplation  ;  to  dis- 
cover, to  reveal;  to  make  known  the  details  of ;  to 
disclose. 

"  But  let  that  pass — to  none  be  told 
Our  oath;  the  rest  let  time  unfold." 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  i.  12. 

,*3.  To  show ;  to  cause  or  allow  to  be  seen ;  to  dis- 
play. 

"  [Lightning)  that  in  a  spleen  ><n!'»l<i*  both  heaven  and 
earth." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Right's  Dream,  i.  1. 


boll,    b67;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as/,     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shfin;    .-tion,      -§ion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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*un  fore -know  -a-ble,  adj. 
Eng.  foreknowable.]     Not  capable 
known, 

un-fore-known  ,  a.    [Pref.  «»-  (1),  and  English 
foreknown.']    Not  previously  known  ;  unforeseen. 
"  It  had  no  less  proved  certain,  un  foreknown ." 

Milton:  F.  L.,  iii.  119. 


foresight  of. 

'  The  Lord  keeper  did  not  unforesee  how  far  this  cord 


,      . 
n    and  suff.  -ed.]    Not  foreskiuned ;  circum- 


Eng. /<*>(.]  'To  restore  from  folly  or  from  the  state 

of  one  fooled  or  beguiled ;  to  make  satisfaction  to 

for  calling  one  a  fool ;  to  retract  the  application  of   'c\Sea.  "(Special  coinage.) 

fool  to.  "Won  by  a  Philistine  from  the  unforeskinn' d  race.". 

"Have   you    any  way   then   to  unfool   me   again?    —  Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,100. 

Shakesp. .-  Merry  Wives,  iv.  2. 

*un-fOOt  -Sd,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  footed,  pa. 
par.  of  foot,  v.]    Untrodden,  unvisited. 

"Until  it  came  to  some  unfooted  plains." 

Keats.     (Annandale.) 

»fin-for-bade     «.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng./or- 
bade.]    Unforbidden. 


unfractured 

fPref.  un-  (1)    and       fin-formed  , 'i.    [Prof,  un-  (11,  and  Eng.  formed.] 
ble  of  being  fore-    Not  formed ;  not  fashioned  or  molded  into  regular 
shape ;  uncreated. 

"  Into  the  dawn,  which  lighted  not  the  yet 
r»/«;-m'<f  forefather  of  mankind." 

Byron:  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  3. 

unformed-stars,  s.  pi. 

Aatron.:  Stars  which,  owing  to  the  isolated  posi- 
tion which  they  occupy,  are  not  grouped  into  any 
constellation.  Called  also  Informed  and  Sporadic 
stars. 

fin-f  or-sak  -en.  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. /or- 
sa/a-jj.]  Not  forsaken;  not  deserted. 

"Sins  continued  inorunfor*aken."~ Hammond:  Funda- 
mentals, 

un-for'-tl-fled,  *un-for-tl  fyed,  a.    [Pref.  nu- 
ll Lit. :  Not  fortified;  not  si-curi'd  or  protected 
by  walls  or  fortifications;  defeueleM. 

"  Pouring  down  upon  your  unfortified  frontiers  a  fierce 
and  irresistible  cavalry."— Burke:  Speech  on  Cone,  with 
America.  (1775. ) 

„_„    2.  Fig. :  Not  strengthened  against  attacks ;  weak, 

"Of  the  greater  part  of  these  means  he  was  speedily     exposed,  defenseless, 
jprived    by    a   succession  of  unforeseen  calamities."—  "A  heart  uii/or/; 

*un-for  -tu-na-9? ,  s.    [Eng.  unfortuna(te) ;  -cy.] 
he  quality  or  state  of  being  unfortunate;  ill-for- 


unfolder 

*4.  To  explain. 
"What  riddle's  this?  unfold  yourself,  dear  Robin." 

Ben  Jonson:  Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  2. 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  open  gradually ;  to  be  expanded. 

"The  gates,  unfolding,  pour  forth  all  their  train." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  11.  978. 

2.  To  become  disclosed  or  developed ;  to  develop 

"  I  see  thy  beauty  gradually  unfold." 

Tennyson:  Eleanore,  70. 

un-f  Old  -Si,  s.     [Eng.  lin/old(2)  ;  -er.]    One  who  might  be  drawn."— ~Hacket 'Life  of  Williams,  i.  171. 

or  that  which  unfolds.  *fin  fore-see  -a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un- (1) ;  English 

un-f  old -Ing,  a.    [UXFOLD  (2),v.]    The  act  of  foresee,  and  -able.]    Not  capable  of  being  foreseen, 

revealing  or  disclosing  ;  disclosure.  "  By  9acn  nn]ikely  and  unforseeable  ways."— Sourt:  Ser- 

"  To  my  unfolding  lend  a  gracious  ear."  mou5,  vol.  v.,  ser.  6. 

shakap.:  Othello,  i.  8.  fin-f  ore-see  -Ing,  adj.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

*un-f  Old'-rSsse,  s.    [English  unfolder;  -ew.]    A  foreseeing.]    Not  foreseeing,  not  prescient, 

female  who  unfolds  or  discloses.  "  Led  with  an  unforseeing  greedy  mind." 

"The  unfoldresse  of  treacherie,  4c."-Solin«Aed.-  Des.  Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  vL 

cript.  Ireland.    (Ep.)  fin-f  ore-seen  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fore- 

fin-f  ol  -18wed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  /of-  seen.]    Not  foreseen,  not  foreknown. 

lowed.]   Not  followed;  unattended,  unaccompanied.  "Of  the  greater  part  of  these  means 

"Pow*rless  unfollow'd-  scarcely  men  can  spare  deprived    by    a   succession  of  unforeseen  calamities." —                     «^  heart  unfortified,  a  mind  impatient." 

The  necessary  rites  to  set  thee  out."  Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv.                                                                                                                        Shakfop.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Daniel:  Musophiius.  «y  TJ.^  unforeaeen :  That  which  is  not  foreseen  or 

*fin-fo81',  *un-fOOle,  r.  t.    [Pref.  un-    (2),    and  expected. 


The  qi .,  —  — 

*fin-f  ore  -skinned,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  English    tune,  misfortune. 


•fin-fore  thought'  (ought  as  at),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  forethought,  a.J  Not  thought  or  con- 
ceived before. 

"  This  unforethought  on  accident  confounds 
All  their  designs,  and  frustrates  all  their  grounds." 
Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  vii. 


"  If  unforbid  thou  may'st  unfold 
What  we,  not  to  explore  thesecrets,  ask 
Of  His  eternal  empire."—  Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  «4. 
2.  Allowed,  permitted,  legal.   (Applied  to  things.) 
*unf8r-bld -den  ness,   s.    [Eng.  unforbidden  ; 
•ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  unforbidden. 


The  unfortunacies  of  his  reign."— Ueulin:  Life  of  Laud, 
p.  831. 

iin-for  -tu-nate,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fortunate.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Not  fortunate;  not  successful;  un- 
lucky, unhappy. 

"William,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  to  ploce  entire 
confidence  In  his  unfortunate  lieutenant."—  Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

B    As  subst.:   One  who  is  unfortunate;  specif., 

fin;f  ore-told.o,    [Pre  f.  un-J  1) ,  and  Eng.  fore-    appli?d  to  a  woman  who  haslapsed  from  virtue;  a 

prostitute. 

"Hoping  I  might  see  some  unfortunate  cast  herself 
from  the  Bridge  of  Sighs."— Mallock:  Sew  Republic. 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

iin-for  -tu-nate-1^,  adv.    [English  unfortunate ; 
The  household  lost  their  hope  and  soul's  delight." 
Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

un-for'-felt-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  for- 
feited.}   Not  forfeited,  not  lost ;  maintained,  kept. 
"  To  keep  obliged  faith  unforfeited." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 


ly.]    In  an  unfortunate  manner ;  unluckily,  unhap- 
pily ;  by  ill-fortune. 

"And  in  her  haste  unfortunately  spies 
The  foul  boar's  conquest  on  her  fair  delight." 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  1,029. 


fin-f  or-gSt  -f  41,  «.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  for- 


£SS  1  I1C   QuUnUlj    *Ji   SIIO.LC;  vii   ui^*u&  ""  - —  i -  —  -  ~v  -  -, •  . ,     .     *- 

"The  bravery  you  are  so  severe  to,  is  no  where  expressly     ffe*/^.]     Not  forgetful. 

•ohibited  in  scripture;  and  this  unforbicktennest  they         *fin-f  3r-get  -ta-bl6,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

forgettable.]    Incapable  of  being  forgotten. 


prpl 
think  su 


ttn-for'-tu-nate-ness,  s.  [English  unfortunate; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfortunate; 
ill-fortune,  ill-luck,  misfortune. 

"So  unfortunately,  that  it  doth  appall  their  minds, 
though  they  had  leisure:  and  so  mischievously  that  it  doth 


f" 


'  If  one  arm  is  st 
what  bowed  on  the 


un-f  Sr-glv  -en,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  for-       3.' Not  "countenanced  by"  favor;  not  patronized; 

given.]    Not  forgiven,  not  pardoned;  unpardoned.  aSi  a  schemo  un/o«(ered. 

*un-f  8r-glv'-er,  s.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  for-       un.  fought  (ought  as  at),  a.    [Pref.  un- (1),  and 

giver.]    One  who  will  not  pardon  or  forgive;  an  im-  Eng.  fought.]    Not  fought. 

placable  person.  .,  Thejr  used  such  diligence  in  taking  the  passages,  that 

"I  hope  these  unforgivers  .  .  .  were  always  good,  duti-  jt  was  not  possible  they  should  escape  unfouyht  with." — 

fill,    passive    children    to    their    parents."—  Richardson:  Knolles:  Hist,  of  the  Turks. 

-,  Clarissa,  vii.  26.  fin-f&Uled  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fouled.] 

tretched  out.  the  body  must  be  some-       un-f  8r-glv'-lng,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng.  for-  jjot  fouied ;  not  polluted ;  not  corrupted;  pure. 
>  opposite  side,  in  a  situation  which  is    qiving.]     Not  forgiving;  not  disposed  or  ready  to        ..The  humor  Bnd  tnnicle 


"Upon  these  tidings  they  broke  forth  into  such  un. 
.vrced  and  unfeigneil  pussiona,  as  it  plainly  appeared 
that  good  nature  did  work  in  them."— Uaywurd. 

3.  Not  violent;  easy,  gradual. 

"Doth  itself  present 
With  such  an  easy  and  unforc'd  ascent." 

Venham:  Cooper's  Hill,  42. 

4.  Not  strained ;  easy,  natural. 


qiving. 1    not  torgivmg;  not 
forgive  or  overlook  offenses. 

"Even  though  unforgiving,  never 
'Gainst  thee  shall  my  heart  rebel." 

Hyron:  Fare  Thee  Well. 

*un-f  8r-glv  -Ing-nSss,  s.  [English  unforgiving; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unforgiving. 
(Richardson:  Clarissa,  vii.  287.) 


.'lea  are  purely  transparent,  to  let 
" 


unforced." — Dryden. 

*fin-f  br9 -ed-ly1,  ndr.  [Eng.  unforced, :  -ly.]  In 
an  unforced  manner;  without  force  or  straining. 

"This  may  unforcedly  admit  of  the  former  interpreta- 
tion."— Sandys:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  liii.  [Not*.] 

*fin-f ore  -I -ble,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
forcible.]  Not  forcible;  wanting  force  or  strength. 

"  They  are  not  in  the  other  altogether  unforaible."— 
Hooker:  Eccles.  Politic. 

tfin-f  ord  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ford- 
able.]  Not  fordable ;  incapable  of  being  forded. 

"An  unfordable  stream  of  eloquence."—  White:  Ans.  to 
Vanity  of  Dogmatism. 

*un-f  ord  -ed    *un-fOOrd-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;       t^"^'^ ^^\p\ef°un-'l2) ,  and  Eng.  form.]    balelesV,  groundless,  idle. 
Eng.  ford,  s.,  and  suff.  -ed.J    Not  forded ;  not  Having  destrov    to  unmake;  to  decompose  or  resolve       "After  inquiry,  was  admitted  even  by  his  prosecui 

into  parts.  to  be  unfounded."— Macaulay:  Hist.  England,  oh.  v. 


in  light  unfouled  and  unsophisticated  by  any  tincture."  — 
More:  Antidote  against  Atheism,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xii. 

un-f6und  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng./ound,  a.l 
Not  found ;  not  met  with ;  not  discovered  or 
invented. 

"  So  easy  it  seemed    .     .    . 
Which  yet  unfound  most  would  have  thought 

fin-f6r-g6t-ten,*un-f8r-g8f,a.  [Pref.un-(l),  impossible." 

anAKng.  forgotten,  forgot.]  un-found -ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-    (1),  and    English 

1.  Not  forgotten;  not  lost  to  memory.  founded.] 

remembrance   of    so  great   a  benefit        1.  Lit. :  Not  founded  ;  not  built  or  established. 

"  With  lonely  steps  to  tread 

Th'  unfounded  deep."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  829. 

2.  Fig. :  Having  no  foundation,  basis,  or  ground ; 


"The    thankful    

received,  shall   for  ever  remain  unforuotten.   — Knolles: 
History  of  the  Turks. 

2.  Not  overlooked  or  neglected. 


a  ford ;  unfordable. 


fate,    fat;    fire,     amldrt, 
or.    wore,     wplf,     w8rk. 


what,     fall, 

who,     sbn; 


father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hgr,    th§re;     pine,    pit, 
mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    str, 
3.    oe  -  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


g8,    p5t, 
qu  =  kw. 


unframable 

*fin-fram'-a-ble,  *  fin-frame  -9,  ble,  «.  [Pref. 
un-  (1).  and  Eng./mma6/e.]  Not  capable  of  being 
framed  or  molded. 

"Their  disposition  HO  vnframeable  vnto  societies 
wherein  they  live."—  Hooker.-  &\-les.  1'ulitie,  bk.  i,  §  16. 

*un-fram -a-ble-ness,  *un-frame  -a-ble-nesB, 

s.    [Eng.  unframable;  -ness.}    The  quality  or  state 
of  Seiug  uniramablc. 

"The  unframtablenesn  of  our  nature  to  the  doing  of 
anything  that  IB  good."— By,  Sanderson,  in  Knox:  Chris- 
tian Philosophy. 

*un-frame  ,  r.  t,  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  frame.] 
To  destroy  the  frame  of ;  to  take  apart ;  to  undo. 

"There  can  be  no  new  emergent  inconvenience  that 
may  unframe  his  resolutions."—  South.-  Sermons,  vol.  xi., 
ser.  10. 

*un  framed  ,  a.  [Pref.wn-  (l),audEng./rarwd.J 
Not  framed ;  not  formed ;  not  fashioned ;  iiot 
molded. 

"He  fourmeth  &  fashioneth  the  rude  and  rnframed 
witte  with  certain  principles." — Udall:  John  vi. 

iin-fran -$hl§ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
franchtsed.]  Not  franchised ;  not  enfranchised ; 
disfranchised,  unenfranchised. 

*iin-fran'-gl-l)le,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
frangible.'}  Not  frangible ;  not  breakable. 

"He  remaining  there,  and  being  whole  and  impassible, 
find  unfrangible."—Bp.  Taylor:  Of  the  Real  Presence,  g  11. 

*un-frank  -3,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  frank, 
and  suff.  -able.']  Incapable  of  being  franked  or  sent 
by  public  conveyance  free  of  expense. 

"Your  pencils  .  .  .  are  of  an  unfrankable  shape  and 
texture." — Southey:  Letters,  iii.  106. 

*iin  fra-ter'-nal,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
fraternal.]  Not  fraternal ;  not  becoming  a  brother- 

un-fra-te"r'-nal-l3?,  adv.  [English  unfraternal; 
~ly.]  Not  in  a  fraternal  manner ;  not  like  a  brother. 

"A  medical  man  .  .  .  observed  unfratemally  and 
ungrammatically  at  the  same  time:  'My  brother  preaches 
•anal  practices."  " — London  Daily  Chronicle, 

*un  -fraught  (ah  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng. fraught.]  Not  fraught;  not  loaded  or  bur- 
•dened ;  freed  from  load  or  burden. 

'Then  thou  dear  swain,  thy  heavenly  load  unfraught." 
P.  Fletcher.-  Purjtle  Island,  vi. 

un-free  ,  un-freed',  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
free,  freer*]  Not  freed ;  not  set  free. 

"Shall  beauteous  Helen  still  remain  vnfreedf" 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  ii.  213. 

*fin  freeze  ,  *un-friese,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
.Eng.  freeze.]  To  thaw. 

"Love's  fiery  dart 

Could  never  unfriese  the  frost  of  her  chaste  hart." 
Hudson :  Judith,  iv.  196. 

*un-fre  -quen-CyS  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
requency.]  Infrequency. 

"To  which  I  have  said  some  things  already,  when  I 
•accounted  for  the  unfrequency  of  apparitions." — t!h<><- 
vill:  Essay  6. 

un-fre  -quent,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
frequent.]  Not  frequent;  infrequent,  rare,  uncom- 
mon. 

"This  is  the  good  man's  not  unfrequent  pang." 

Wordsworth-.  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

*un-fre-auent ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
frequent  ^  v.  J  Not  to  frequent ;  to  cease  to  frequent. 
"They  quit  their  thefts,  and  unfrequent  the  fields." 
Philips:  Cider,  bk.  i. 

fin-fre-quent  -Sd,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
frequented.]  Not  frequented;  seldom  resorted  to 
oy  human  beings. 

"I  sold  my  soldiers'  clothes,  bought  worse,  and,  in  order 
not  to  be  overtaken,  took  the  most  unfrequented  roads 
possible." — Goldsmith;  Essays,  No.  6. 

un-fre'-quent-ly\  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
frequently.]  Not  frequently  ;  rarely,  seldom. 

"Not  unfrequently.  by  some  very  disagreeable  peculi- 
arity."— Cogan:  On  the  Passions,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

*un-fret',  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fret,  v.J 
To  smooth  out,  to  relax. 

"Until  the  Lord  unfret  his  angry  brows." 

Greene:  Looking-glass  for  London,  p.  129, 

*UU-frett  -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
fretted.  ]  Not  fretted ;  not  worn  or  rubbed. 

"At  night  again  he  found  the  paper  un  fretted."— 
Bolinshed:  Chronicles  of  Ireland  (an.  1532). 

*un-fri'-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.«n-  (1),  and  English 
friable.']  Not  friable ;  incapable  of  being  crumbled 
or  pulverized. 

"The  elastic  and  unfriable  nature  of  cartilage."—  Paley-, 
Natural  Theology,  ch.  viii. 

*un'-friend,  *un-frendl  *.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng./riend.]  One  who  is  not  a  friend;  an  enemy. 

"Put  in  yr  heids  be  the  King's  Maties  unfrends,"— 
Lodge:  Illus.  of  Brit.  Uist,t  Hen.  VIII.,  No.  20. 
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*iin-friend  ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng.  friend, 
and  sufF.  -ed. ]  Without  a  friend  or  friends ;  unbo- 
friended. 

"And  cun  ye  thus  unfriended  leave  me, 
Ye  Muses!"  Wordsworth:  Idiot  Boy. 

un-friend  -H-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unfriendly;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfriendly;  want  of 
friendly  feoliug  or  kindness. 

" Slight  instances  of  neglect  or  unfriendliness." — 
Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  iv. 

tin  friend -ly\  *un-frende-ly,  a.  &adv>    [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  friendly.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  kind  or  benevolent;  not  friendly;  ill-dis- 
posed. 

"  Godolphin,  who  was  known  not  to  be  unfriendly  to  his 
old  master,  uttered  H  few  words  which  were  decisive." — 
Macaitlay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  x. 

2.  Not  favorable  or  kindly  •  unfavorable. 

"  Let  it  be  understood  that  those  laws  and  liberties  were 
not  regarded  by  his  master  with  an  unfriendly  eye." — Jtfo- 
canlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

8.  Foreign,  strange. 
"They  left  their  bones  beneath  unfriendly  skies." 

Cotoper:  Expostulation,  524. 

B.  A B  adv. :  In  an  unfriendly  manner;  not  like  a 
friend. 

"  Nothing  surely  that  looks  unfriendly  upon  truth,  or  is 
blameable,  in  it."—  Wollaston:  Religion  of  Nature,  $  vi. 

*un  friend  -ship,  *un-frend-shyp,  s,  [Prefix 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  friendship.]  Want  or  absence  of 
friendship ;  unfriendliness,  ill-feeling. 

"  Even  so  a  Christian,  if  he  assaye  to  have  frendshyp 
agayne  with  the  worlde,  doeth  utterly  receaue  unfrend- 
shyp  with  God,  who  hath  no  concord  with  the  world." — 
Udall-  James,  ch.  iv. 

*tin-fright'-ed  (ah  silent),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1).  and 
Eng.  frighted.']    Not  frightened ;  unfrightened. 
"  But  they  unfrighted  pass,  though  many  a  privie 
Spake  to  them  louder  than  the  oie  in  Livie." 

Ben  Jonson:  Epigrams,  bk.  iv. 

*un-frlght'-ful  (ah  silent),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  frightful.]  Not  frightful;  not  terrifying 
or  repulsive. 

"Not  unfrightftil  it  must  have  been."—  Carlyle .-  French 
Rev.,  pt.  i.,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  iv. 

un  frock  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  frock.] 
To  take  the  frock  from ;  to  divest  or  deprive  of  a 
frock  ;  hence,  to  deprive  of  or  reduce  from  the  char- 
acter and  privileges  of  a  priest. 

"Another  of  her  bishops  she  [Queen  Elizabeth]  threat- 
ened with  an  oath  to  unfrock.  —Bp.  Hurd:  Moral  and 
Political  Dialogues.  *  " 

fin-froz -en,  *iin-fr6ze',  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  frozen.]  Not  frozen,  not  congealed. 

"The  unfroze  waters  marvelously  stood." 

J. Philips:  Blenheim. 

*fcn-fruct  -ed,  adj.    [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Latin 
fructus=  fruit, J    Having  no  fruit ;  unfruitful. 
*un-fructe-full,  a.    [UNFRUCTED.]    Unfruitful. 


"Ashamed  to  have  a  doe  with  the  uitfructefull  works  of 
darknesse."— Udall.-  Ephes.  v. 

un-frfiit  -f  ul,  *un-frute-full,  *un  frutte-ful, 
a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  ting,  fruitful.} 

1.  Not  fruitful;  not  producing  fruit ;  barren;  as, 
an  unfruitful  vine. 

2.  Not  producing  offspring;  not  prolific;  barren; 
as,  an  unfruitful  woman. 

3.  Unproductive,  barren,  sterile. 

"Lay  down  some  general  rules  for  the  knowing  of 
fruitful  and  unfruitful  soils."— Mortimer:  Husbandry 

4.  Not  productive  of  good. 

"  Have  no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  dark- 
ness,"— Ephes.  v.  11. 

5.  Not  bringing  about  any  result ;  barren  of  re- 
sults; vain,  fruitless,  useless. 

"To  laugh  or  weep  at  sin  might  idly  show 
Unheedful  passion  or  unfruitful  woe." 

Pope.-  Sat,  3 

un  frflit  -f  ul-ly",  adv.     [Eng.  unfruitful:  -ly.] 

In  an  unfruitful  manner;  fruitlessly,  uselessly,  un- 
productively  ;  to  no  purpose. 

"I  had  rather  do  anything  than  wear  out  time  so  HJI- 
fruitfully." — Ben  Jonson:  Silent  H'oman,  v.  1. 

un-fruit  -f ul-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unfruitful;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfruitful;  barren- 
ness, unproductiveness,  infecundity,  sterility. 

"  The  natural  branches  were  not  spared,  because  of 
their  unfruitfulness."—Gilpi>i;  Illustrations  by  St.  Paul, 
vol.  iv. 

*u,n-frmt  -pus,  *un-fruyt-ouse,  a.    [Pref.  un- 

(1) ;  Eug.  fruit,  and  suff.  -ous.]    Unfruitful. 

"Nyle  ye  comyne  to  unfruytouse  workis  of  darknessis." 
—  Wycliffe;  Ephes.v.ll. 


ungain 

*un-frus  -tra-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  En*. 
fruxtrttble,]  Not  f  rustrable ;  incapable  of  being 
frustrated. 

"An  irresistible,  or,  what  the  schoolmen  have  called, 

an  ttnfrustrable.  power."— Bp.  Law:  Charge  to  the  Clergy. 
1832. 

*un-fu  -elled,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1)  ;  Eng.  fuel,  and 
suff.  -ed.]  Not  supplied  or  fed  with  fuel. 

"Blazing  unfuelled  from  the  floor  of  rock 
Ten  magic  flames  arose." 

Southey:  Thalaba,  ii, 

ftn-f ul-f Hied  ,  adj.  [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and  English 
fulfilled.]  Not  fulfilled ;  not  accomplished. 

"To  the  entent  that  he  would  leaue  no  one  poynt  of 
humilitie or  of  righteousness  unfulfilled."— Udall;  Lukeiii. 

*un-fuU',a.  [Pref.  im-(l), and  Eng./««.]  Not 
full  or  complete ;  imperfect. 

"Th'  unfull  harmony 
Of  uneven  hammers  beating  diversely." 

Sylvester:  Handle-crafts,  1,318. 

*un-f  umed  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng./umed.J 

1.  Not  fumigated. 

2.  Not  extracted  or  drawn  forth  by  fumigation ; 
undistilled. 

"  Then  strews  the  ground 
With  rose  and  odor  from  the  shrub  unfum'd." 

Milton.-  P.  L.,  v.  349. 

un-fftnd  -5d,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
funded.]  Not  funded ;  having  no  permanent  funds 
for  the  payment  of  its  interest. 

"The  unfunded  debt  (of  a  countryl  is  often  called  the 
floating  debt,  and  constitutes  in  fact  the  real  debt  of  the 
nation.  It  arises  from  arrears  in  the  Government 
accounts,  from  exchequer  bills,  and  treasury  bills,  upon 
which  money  has  been  raised,  and  which  are  supposed  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  supplies  of  the  year  following  their 
issue.  It  is  thus  distinguished  from  the  funded  debt, 
which  is  in  reality  no  debt  at  all,  since  it  is  already  paid 
by  means  of  an  engagement  to  grant  the  holders  of  it  an 
annuity,  either  in  perpetuity,  or  for  a  term  of  years." — 
Bithelt:  Counting-house  Dictionary. 

tin-furl  ,  v.t.&L  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
furlj  v.] 

A.  Transitive; 

1.  To  loose  from  a  furled  state ;  to  open  or  spread 
out  to  the  wind.    (Said  especially  of  the  sails  of  a 
ship,  a  flag,  or  the  like.) 
"The  freshening  breeze  of  eve  unfurled  that  banner's 

massy  fold."  Macaulay:  Armada. 

f2.  To  expose  to  view ;  to  disclose,  to  display. 
"The  red  right  arm  of  Jove 
With  all  his  terrors  there  unfurl'd." 

Byron;  Translation  from  Horace. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  spread  out  or  expanded;  to 
open  to  the  wind. 

"As  marks  his  eye  the  seaboy  on  the  mast 
The  anchors  rise,  the  sails  unfurling  fast." 

Byron    Corsair,  i.  16. 

fin-far  -nlsh,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2)  and  English 
furnish,  v.]  To  strip  of  furniture;  to  strip  gener- 
ally ;  to  divest,  to  deprive. 

Bring  me  to  consider  that,  which  may 
Unfurnish  me  of  reason." 

Shakesp.-  Winter's  Tale,  v.  1. 

fin-far  -nlshed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
furnished.] 

1.  Not  furnished ;  not  provided  with  furniture. 

"Hive  in  the  corner  of  a  vast  unfurnished  house." — 
Sic  iff. 

2.  Unsupplied    with    what   is   necessary ;  unpro- 
vided, unequipped. 

"  Thou  shalt  not  go 
I'nfurniah'rl  and  unfriended  too." 

Beaum.  rf-  Flet.:  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  1. 

3.  Unstocked,  empty. 

"Her  treasury  was  empty;  her  arsenals  were  unfur- 
nished."—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

un-fiir  rowed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
furrowed.] 

1.  Not  furrowed;  not  cut  or  formed  into  furrows, 
drills,  or  ridges. 

"The  unseeded  and  unfurrowed  soil." 

Cowper:  Homer's  Odyssey,  ix. 

2.  Smooth,  unruffled. 

"The  sliding  creep  of  the  unfurrowed  tide  upon  the 
beach." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

un-f u$ed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fused.] 
Not  fused,  not  melted. 

*iin-f  u§  -I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
fusible.]  Not  fusible. 

*un-galn  .  *un-gayne,  *un-gein,  a.  [A.  S.  unr— 
no,t,  and  Icel.  gegn^re&dy,  serviceable,  convenient: 
6aegn=  ungainly,  ungentle.]  Ungainly,  awkward, 
clumsy. 

"His  person  was  as  heavy  and  ungain,  as  his  wit  was 
alert  and  sprightly."— Grainier.-  Of  Sir  F.  Pemberton; 
Biographical  History. 


IXHl,    bdy;     pout,    j<5wl;     cat,     sell,    chorus,     9hin,    bench;    go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist    ph  =  t. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     (Ion,     -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


ungainable 
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gained  orVon.  fin-gen -I-al,  adj.    [Pref.  un-   (1),  and  English 

"The   better  protected  your  peace  will   be_ from  the    genial.]     Not   genial;    not    favorable  to  growth 


"—  Dr.  Pierce:  Scr- 
man  on  the  29W  of  May,  p.  85.     (1661.) 

un-gained    a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  gained.'] 
Not  yet  gained  or  won. 

"  Men  prize  the  thing  ungain'd  more  than  it  is." 

Shakesp.:  Trotlus  and  Cressida,  i.  2. 


/i-uitil  blasts  attending,  curl  the  stream." 

Counter:  table  Talk,  213. 


unglue 

;-ly.]       fin-gild -3d,  "ungllt,  a.  [Pref.  tin- (1),  and  Eng, 

ly.          gilded,  gilt.}'  Not  gilded  ;  not  overlaid  with  gold. 
"  You,  who  each  day  can  theaters  behold. 
Like  Nero's  palace,  shining  all  with  gold, 
Our  mean  lM{r<ld«l«Ug«  will  scorn." 
Drytlen:  1'rol.  at  Opening  of  King  H  House.     (1674.) 

"fin -gilt ,  *un-gilte,  «.  t.   [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 


genitur(e);  -i-d.  ]    Wanting  the  power  of  propaga- 
tion ;  wanting  genitals  ;  impotent. 

"This  ungenitured  agent." 

MotMp--  J/c.ianiv/ur  Measure,  in.  2. 
fin-gen-teel,  a.  [Pref.  ttn-(l),andEng.  qenteel.] 
Not  genteel ;  not  polite ;  rude.    (Said  of  persons  or 
things.) 

"  Who  could  bear  to  live   with  the  epithet  of  ungen- 
tee.lt"— Knox:  Essays,  No.  76. 

fin-gen-teel  -1?,  adv.    [English  ungenteel;  -ly.] 

.-„._.-„_---„   — .  -    jj  t  eellteelly ;  impolitely,  uncivilly,  rudely. 

,ng  ungainly;  awkward-        .^^.^  ,un_gen_tilli  „.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and    girdle  ^oo^,' ungirded. 

"ng.  t/entle,  a.l  "Thy  fall  before  the  race  was  won, 

*1.  Not  of  noble  birth  or  descent ;  ignoble.  Thy  sword  ungirt  ere  net  of  sun. 

-    •--  "  For  some  man  hath  great  richesse,  but  he  is  ashamed 

"  Misusing  their  knowledge  to^unaajii^ends,  ^either    of  his  vngmttu  linage."_ Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk.  11. 

2.  Not  gentle ;  harsh,  rude,  unkind,  rough. 
"It  was  indeed  ill  suited,  in  more  ways  than  one,  to  his 
ungentle  nature." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii 


•fin-gain    ful,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  gain- 
ful.]   Not  gainful ;  not  producing  gain ;  unpront- 

able'  "Thou  dost  spend 

In  an  ungainful  art  thy  dearest  days." 

Daniel:  Musophilus. 

*un-gain  -f ul-lf,  adv.    [Eng.   ungainjul;   -ly.] 
Not  gainfully ;  unprofitably. 

fin-gain  -ll-ness,  s. 
The  quality  or  state  of 
ness ;  clumsiness. 

»fin-g_ain  -If  (1),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  gain, 
and  Buff,  -ly.]    Unprofitable. 

"Misusing  their  knowledge  to       . 

ambition,  superstition,  or  for  satisfying  their  curiosity 
— Hammond:   Works,  iv.  650. 

[Eng.  ungain;-ly.] 


un-gain'-ly1  (2),  a.  &  adv. 

A.  As  adj.:  Not  gainly;  clumsy,  awkward,  un- 
couth. 

"He  was  rude  and  ungainly  in  his  movements,  unlike 
all  respectable  citizens  in  his  habits."— Lewes:  Hist, 
nilos.,  i.  128. 

•B.  As  adv. :  Awkwardly,  clumsily,  uncouthly. 
"Why  doest  thou  stare  and  look  so  ungainly  I  "    . 
Vanburgh:  Confederacy,  i.  1. 

»nn-galn-sald  (al  as  e),o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  gainsaid.}  Not  gainsaid,  contradicted,  or  de- 
nied. 

"The  pope  may  as  well  boast  his  ungatnsaid  authority.' 
— Milton:  Anim.  on  Remans.  Defense,  %  1. 


did  ! 
—Gulden  Boke.     (Prol.) 

un-glnned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ginned.] 
Not  treated  in  a  gin.  [GiN  U),r.] 

fin-gird  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  tin-  (2),  and  Eng.  gird.]  To 
loose  or  free  from  a  Kirtlle  or  band  ;  to  unbind;  to 
divest  of  a  girdle  or  what  is  girt  on. 

"The  man  uiiglrrlrd  his  camels,  and  gave  them  straw 
and  provender." — Genesis  xxiv.  32. 

-fin-girt ,  *un  gert,  *un-gurt,  *un-gyrde,  a. 
[Prof,  ttn-  (1),  and  Eng.  girt.]  Not  bound  with  a 


. 
Lad,,  of  the  Lake  £.  - 

*un-glve',  t'.  *.  &  i.     [Pref.  M»- (2),  and  i-nglu 
give.} 

A.  Trans.:  To  relax. 

He  coald  not  be  thawed   to   ttngive  anything  of 
" 


*un-gen'-tle-man,  v.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.    rigidnesse  of  his  discipline."-fui(er.-  Hist.  Camb.  Unto* 
gentleman.]    To  deprive  of  the  characteristics  of  a    " 
gentleman  ;  to  render  rude  and  clownish. 


'Home-breeding  will  ungentleman  him." — Gentleman 
Instructed,  p.  645. 


vii.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  give  way ;  to  relax. 
"  That  religion  which  is  rather  suddenly  parched  up- 
doth  commonly  iinoire  afterwards."—  Fuller:  Church 


coming  a  gentleman  ;  ungentlemanly. 

"Coarse  and  ungentlemanlike  terms."—  Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

un-gen'-tle  man-11-ness,  s.  [English  ungentle- 
manly  ;  -ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ungen- 


Not  giving ;  not  bringing  gifts. 

"In  vain  at  shrines  th'  ungiviny  suppliant  stands; 
This  'tis  to  make  a  vow  with  empty  hands. 

Dryden.     (Todd.) 


-eal-lant  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  gal-    tlematdy  ;  the  absence  of  gentlemanliness. 

«-  "*-  "~  —«-'*    -  *  ~i-     rPrBf5x 


, 

Not  gallant;  not  courteous  to  ladies. 
*un-galled  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  galled.} 
Unhurt,  unwounded. 

"  Why,  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep, 
The  hart  ungalled  play." 

Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  ill.  2. 

*6n-gar  -mSnt-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
jarmented.}    Unclothed,  naked. 


garmen 


'••] 
Bound  her  limbs  ungarmented." 

Southey:  JoanofArc,  IV. 


•fin-gar  -nlshed,  adj.  [Prof,  ttn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
garnished.]  Not  garnished,  not  furnished,  not 
adorned. 

"A  plain,  ungarniah'd  present  as  a  thank-offering  to 
thee." — Milton:  Anim.  on  Remons.  Defence,  §4. 

fin-gar  -rl-s,6ned,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
garrisoned.]  Not  garrisoned ;  without  a  garrison 
or  garrisons. 

"It  was  impossible  to  leave  these  places  ungarrisoned." 
—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

fin-gar -tSred,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English    ge 
gartered.]    Not  gartered;  not  invested  or  secured       "But  even  as 
with  a  garter.  her,  so  she  [Mary J_ 

"When  you  chid  at  Sir  Proteus  for  going  ungartered." 
— Shakesp.  Two  Gentlemen,  ii.  1. 

fin-gath'-Sred,  adj.    [Pref.ttn-  (1),  and  English 


un-gen'-tle-man-ly\  a.&  adv, 
and  ~Eng.  gentlemanly.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  gentlemanly ;  not  becoming  a 
gentleman  ;  low,  vulgar,  coarse. 

"  The  demeanor  of  those  under  Waller  was  much  more 
ungentlemanly  and  barbarous." — Clarendon. 

*B.  As  adv.:  In  an  ungentlemanly  manner;  not 
as  a  gentleman. 

"  To  defraud  and  consen  them  ungentlemanly  of  their 
parents'  love,  which  is  the  greatest  and  fairest  portion  of 
their  inheritance."—  f.  Hol(and:  Plutarch,  p.  148. 

fin-gen  -tie -ness,  *un-gen-tll-nesse,  s.   [Eng. 

"'l^The  quality  or  state  of  being  ungentle;  rude- 
ness ;  coarseness  of  behavior. 
2.  Harshness,  rudeness,  nnkindness. 

"  Youth,  you  have  done  me  much  ungentleneas, 
To  show  the  letter  that  I  writ  you." 

Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  v.  2. 


ung  -ka  pu-tl,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zofli.  •  Hylobatesagilis,  theAgilo(iibbon,anativ» 

[Prefix  un-  (1),    of  southeastern  Asia.     The  head,  shoulders,  insid 


fin 


un-gen  -tltf,  adverb.    [Pref.  tin-  (1),  and  English 
ntly.]    Not  gently;  rudely,  harshly,  unkindly. 

they  urgently  and  without  desert  charged 

,-ary]  omitted  so  fully  to  answer  it  as  the 

jause  required."— Strupci    Eccles.  Mem.,   Edw.    VI.    (an. 
1549.) 

*un-ge-6-mef-rIc-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

gathered]    Not  gathered,  not  collected,  not  picked,    geometrical.  \    Not  geometrical ;  not  in  accordance 
"  Beside  the  ungalhered  rice  he  lay."  with  the  rules  of  geometry. 

Longfellow:  Slave's  Dream.  "An  the  attempts  before  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  explain 

•fin-gauged,   adj.     [Pref.   un-  (1),   and  English     the  regular  appearances  of  nature  were  ungear, 
id.]  Not  gauged ;  not  measured  or  calculated.    Cheyne. 


gauge. 

(Young:  Night  Thoughts,  viii.  671.) 


t,    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  gear.]    cause  to  bo  unbegotten. 


•fin-get ,  ti.  t.    [Pref.«n-(2),and  Eng.  gel.]    To 


of  the  arms,  forearms,  legs,  thighs,  breast,  and 
belly  of  a  deep  coffee  color;  the  face  bluish-black, 
the  hind  part  of  the  head  and  back  blond,  the 
cheeks  with  large  white  whiskers. 

•fin-glad,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  En.  glad.]  Not 
gladdened ;  sorrowful,  sad. 

"  If  thou  my  sonne  haste  loye  had, 
Whan  thou  an  other  sawe  vnglad 
Shriue  the  therof."  Gower:  C.  A.,  it. 

*fin-glaze  ,  v.  t.     [Pref.  tin-  (2),  and  Eng.  giaze.J 
To  deprive  of  glazing  or  of  glass, 
fin-glazed',  a.  [Pref.  ttn-  (1),  and  Eng.  glazed.] 

1.  Deprived  of  glass;  not  furnished  with  glass; 
as,  an  unglazed  window. 

2.  Not  having  glass  windows. 

"  Oh,  now  a  low  ruined  white  shed  I  discern. 
Untiled  and  unglazed."  Prior:  Down-Hall. 

3.  Not  covered  with  glaze  or  vitreous  matter ;  as, 

'  'fin-gloomed  ,  adj.  [Pref.  ttn-  (1),  and  English 
glnom :  -ed.\  Not  darkened,  overshadowed,  or  made 
gloomy. 

"With  look  ungloomed  by  guile." 

Green:  The  Spleen. 

•un-glbr  -I-f led,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
glorified.]  Not  glorined ;  not  honored  with  praise 
or  adoration. 

"  Yet  unglorifle.d,  I  comprehend 
All  in  these  mirrors,  of  thy  ways  and  end. 

Donne:  Obseq.  on  Lord  Harrington. 

and  English 
;  Remnants 


*UI1    gCiLl    ,     V.    I.       L*-  Id.    »*' 

To  strip  of  gea- ;  to  throw  out  of  gear. 


il  disown  yon,  I'll  disinherit  you,  I'll  unget  you."— 


of  Time,  §  31.) 


»un-geld  ,  subst.    [A.  S.  «n-  =not,  and  »eid=pay-    SAeridan.-  The  Rivals. 
ment.]  'un-ghost'-lf  (ft  silent)  ,  a 

Feudal  Law:  A  person  so  far  out  of  the  prptec-    E       ghostly.} 
tion  of  the  law  that  if  he  were  murdered,  no  geld  or       j    ^ot  spiritual. 
fine  should  be  paid  or  composition  made  by  his 
murderer.    (Cowed.) 

»un-gen  er-alled,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (2)  ;  English 
general,  a.,  and  suff.  -ed.]  Made  not  general  ; 
localized.  (Special  coinage.) 

"These  persons  may  be  ungeneral'd,  and  impaled  in 
their  particular  counties."  —  Fuller.  Worthies;  General. 

*6n-gen  -gr-at  ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng. 
generated.]  Not  generated;  not  brought  into 

"MiUions  of  souls  n»st  have  been  ungenerated  and 
have  had  no  ^Ing."  -Raleigh:  Hist.  World,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv.  -  -,  .  .  . 

fin-gen  -Srofis,  a.    [Pref.  un-  and  Eng.  gener--     1-  Not  gifted  ;not  endowed  with  pecul.a 
aus.]  *Not  generous;  not  liberal  or  noble  in  mind    or  qualities  g  a  gift. 

or  sentiment  ;  illiberal,  ignoble,  unkind.  •&  »  IWOttl 

"Honor  and  shame  t^enVo^thought  reca,,^  Vngiflea^^_ 

there; 


un-  (1),  and  Eng. 


*un-gl'6r'-I-OuS,  adj.    [Pref.  un 
,    glorious.]    Not  glorious  ;  inglorious. 
[Prefix  un-  (1),  and        .,Hebringeththeprestisof  hem  unglorious."-Wacltffe, 


"Compare,  I  saye,  these  ioyful  cryinges  with  the  un- 
ghostly  acclamacions." — Udalt:  .Varfcexi. 

2.  Not  resembling  or  befitting  a  ghost ;  substan- 
tial. 

"Revealed     ...     a   most  unpkosHji-looking  pair  of 
boots."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

ungh'-war-lte  (W  as  V),  s.    [After  Unghwar,  or 
into    Unghvar,  Hungary,  where  found;  suff.  -ite  (M in.).]    / 

The  same  as  CHLOROPAL  (q.  v.). 
gift  -ed,  a.    [Pref. 


Job  ill.  19. 

un-glfcve',  f.  f.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  glove.J. 
To  take  off  the  glove  or  gloves  from. 


fate,     fat, 
or,     wore, 


fare, 
wolf, 


amidst, 
work. 


what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here, 
wh6,    s&n;     mute,    cub.     cure,    vnite, 


camel,     her, 
cur,    rule,    full; 


'  Unglm'e  your  hand." 
Beaum.  df  Flet.:  Lover's  Progress,  ii.  1. 
fin-gloved',  adj.    [In  sense  1  from  pref.  tin-  (1), 
id  Eng.  gloved ;  in  sense  2  from  unglove,  v.J 
1.  Not  gloved ;  having  no  gloves  on. 
"He  stood  up,  holding  forth  his  hand  ungloved."— 
tons  New  Atlantis. 

Having  the  gloves  removed, 
fin-glue  ,  v.  t.   [Pref.  ttn-  (2),  and  Eng.  glue,  v.] 
1    Lit  •  To  separate  or  loose,  as  anything  that 
has  been  joined  with  glue  or  other  tenacious  sub- 
stance. 

"Small  rains  relax  and  unglue  the  earth,  to  give  vent 
to  inflamed  atoms."-gnii-fi/;  On  the  Plague. 

plne      ^it      sire,     sir,     marine;     go,     pot. 
try,    Syrian.  '  ».     «  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


unglutted 


*2.  Fig. :  To  separate  from  any  strong  or  tena- 
cious attachment. 

"My  son,  .  .  .  unglue  thyself  from  the  world."— Bp. 
Hall:  Christ  Mystical,  g  24. 

un-glut'-ted,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
glutted.}  Not  glutted;  not  satiated  or  saturated; 
not  cloyed. 

"Seyd's  unglutted  eye 
Would  doom  him  ever  dying— ne'er  to  die!" 

Byron.-  Corsair,  ii.  8. 

*un-g5d',  v.  t.    [Prof,  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  god.'} 

1.  To  deprive  of  a  god;  to  cause  to  recognize  no 
god ;  to  make  atheistical  or  godless, 

"Thus  men  ungodded  may  to  places  rise." 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  743. 

2.  To  divest  of  the  character  of  a  god  or  divinity ; 
to  deprive  of  the  divine  attributes  or  qualities,  real 
or  supposed ;  to  undeify. 

"Oh,  were  we  waken'd  to  this  tyranny 
T*  ungod  this  child  again,  it  could  not  be 
I  should  love  her."  D<»mf  Lows  Deity. 

un-g8d  -like,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1)  ;  Eng.  god,  and 
suif .  -like.]  Not  like  God,  spec,  in  character. 

"The  other  ungodlike  giants  of  our  poetry."— Fort- 
nightly Review,  xxviii.  481. 

fin-god -11-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  ungodly ;  -ly.]  In  an 
ungodly  manner ;  impiously,  wickedly. 

"'Tis  but  an  ill  essay  of  that  godly  fear,  to  use  that 
very  gospel  so  irreverently  and  ungodlily." — Government 
of  the  Tongue. 

fin-god  -11-ness,  *un-god  ly-nes,  a.  [English 
ungodly;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
ungodly;  impiety,  wickedness. 

"How  grossly  do  many  of  us  contradict  the  plain  pre- 
cepts of  the  gospel  by  our  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts! ' 

iin-god  -If,  *un-god-lye,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  godly. J 

1.  Not  godly;   impious,  wicked,  unholy,  sinful. 
(Said  of  persons  or  things.) 

"  Ungodly  deeds." — Milton:  Samson  Agoniates,  898. 

2.  Polluted  by  wickedness. 

*'  Let  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 
Wear  out  in  peace." 

Shakesp..  King  John,  ni.  1. 

*fin-gOOd  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English  good.] 
Not  good;  wicked,  ungodly. 

"The  vice  of  them  that  ben  vngood 
Is  no  repreefe  vnto  the  good." 

Oower:  C.  A.    (Prol.) 

*fin-gOQd  -If,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
goodly.]  Wicked,  ungodly. 

"  Whiche  thyng  my  sonne  I  the  forbede. 

For  it  is  an  vugoodly  dede." — Gower:    C.  A.,  v, 
fin-gb'red  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  gored.] 

1.  tJnwounded,  unhurt. 

"I  have  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace, 
To  keep  my  name  ungored." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  T.  2. 

2.  Unstained  with  gore ;  unblooded. 

"Helms  of  gold 
Ungored  with  blood." 

Sylvester:  The  Vacation,  p.  288. 

*fin-gOr£ed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
gorged.}  Not  gorged,  not  filled,  not  sated. 

"The  hell-hounds,  as  ungorg'd  with  flesh  and  blood 
Pursue  their  prey,  and  seek  their  wonted  food." 

Dryden:  Theodore  and  Honoria,  218. 

*un-gor -feS-ous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
gorgeous.]  Not  gorgeous,  not  showy. 

"It  sweeps  along-  there  in  most  ungorgeous  pall." — Car- 
lyle:  French,  Kevol.,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  viii. 

*un-gOS -pel-like,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng.  gos- 
pel, and  suff.  -like.]  Not  like  the  gospel ;  not  sanc- 
tioned by  or  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  gbspel . 

"Carnal  tyranny  of  an  undue,  unlawful,  and  ungospel- 
Itke  jurisdiction."— Milton:  Reason  of  Church  Government, 
bk.  ii. 

*fin-got ,  'fin-got  -ten,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  got,  gotten.] 

1.  Not  got  or  gotten  ;  not  gamed  or  acquired. 

"Nurse  thyself  in  thine  unrest, 
Judging  ungotten'  things  the  best." 

Daniel:  Cleopatra.    (Chorus.) 

2.  Not  begotten. 

"  Who  is  as  free  from  touch  or  soil  with  her, 
As  she  from  one  ungot." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1, 

un-g&v'-ern-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un>  (1),  and  Eng. 
governable.] 

1.  Not  governable  ;  incapable  of  being  governed, 
ruled,  or  managed;  refractory,  unruly. 

"The  men  of  Kerry  reputed  the  fiercest  and  most  «n- 
f/overnable  part  of  the  aboriginal  population." — Macaulay; 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 
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2.  Licentious,  wild,  unbridled. 

"He  desired  riches  with  an  ungoreraable  and  insatiable 

desire."—  Macau  It  iy;  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*un-g6v'-e"rn-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ungovern- 
able: -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ungov- 
ernable. 

un-g6v  '-grn-a-biy,  adv.  [Eng.  ungovernab(le)  ; 
-ly.}  In  an  ungovernable  manner;  so  as  not  to  be 
capable  of  being  governed  or  restrained. 

"He  had  recently  been  turned  out  of  office  in  away 
which  made  him  ungovernably  ferocious."  —  Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

un-g&v  -Srned,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
governed*] 

1.  Not  governed ;  having  no  government;  anarch- 
ical. 

"The  state  is  green  and  yet  ungorerned." 

Shiikest*.:  Richard  HI.,  ii.  2. 

2.  Not  under  control  or  restraint ;  unmanaged. 
"  And  short,  or  wide,  the  ungorern'd  courser  drive." 

Pop*.-  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiii.  292. 

3.  Not  subject  to  laws  or  principles;  unrestrained, 
unbridled,  licentious,  wild. 

"  To  serve  ungovem'd  appetite." 

Milton-.  P.  L.,  xi.  517. 

*un-g<5wn',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  grown.] 
To  take  the  gown  off;  to  strip  of  a  gown;  to  un- 
frock. 

un-gra9ed',  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  graced.] 
Not  graced ;  not  favored ;  not  adorned. 

'"  Courage,  ungraced  by  these,  affronts  the  skies." 

Cowper:  Table  Talk. 

iin-gra9e'-f  til,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  grace- 
ful.] Not  graceful;  wanting  in  grace  or  elegance; 
clumsy,  inelegant,  awkward. 

**  Aped,  with  ignorant  and  ungraceful  affectation,  the 
patriots  of  Athens  and  Rome." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  z. 

un  gra$e  -f tll-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  ungraceful;  -ly.~\ 
In  an  ungraceful  manner;  inelegantly,  awkwardly. 

"Sits  ungracefully  on  the  narrowed-soul transcriber."— 
Steele:  Spectator,  No.  432. 

un-grage  -f  fil-ness,  s.  [English  ungraceful ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ungraceful ; 
inelegance,  awkwardness. 

"The  ungratefulness  ot  constraint  and  affectation." — 
Locke:  Of  Education,  §  66. 

iin-gra-cious,  *un-gra- douse,  *un-gra- 
tiOUS,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  gracious. J 

1.  Wanting  in  grace;  rude,  unmannerly,  brutal, 
coarse. 

"  The  gracious  words  were  accompanied  by  ungracious 
acts." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 
*2.  Offensive,  disagreeable. 

"  Shew  me  no  parts  which  are  ungracious  to  the  sight, 
as  all  pre-s horten ings  usually  are."—  Dryden. 
*3.  Impious,  wicked,  ungodly. 

"  But,  good  my  brother, 
Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do." 

Shakesp.;  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

*4.  Unacceptable;  not  well  received;  not  in 
favor. 

"  Anything  of  grace  toward   the  Irish  rebels  was  as 
'  ungracious   at  Oxford  as  at   London."—  Clarendon:  Civil 
War. 
un-gra  -cious-ly\  adv.    [Eng.  ungracious;  -ly-] 

1.  In  an  ungracious  manner;   without  kindness 
or  affability. 

"  He  accepted  graciously  what  he  could  not  but  con- 
sider as  ungraciously  given."—  Maoaulay;  Hist.  Eng.t- 
ch.  zv. 

2.  With  disfavor. 

"  Both  Dundee  and  Balcarraa  swelled  the  crowd  which 
thronged  to  greet  the  deliverer,  and  were  not  ungra- 
ciously received." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*un-gra'-cious-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  ungracious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ungracious. 

"  A  sinful  hatred  is  a  state  of  ungraciousness  with 
God." — Bp.  Taylor:  On  Repentance,  ch.  v.,  g  8. 

un-gram-mat  -Ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
grammatical*]  Not  grammatical ;  not  according  to 
the  rules  of  grammar. 

"Some  [phrases]  are  ungrammatical,  others  coarse." — 
Dryden;  Troilus  and  Cress ida.  (Pref.) 

un-gram-mat -Ic-al-lf,  adr.  [Eng.  ungram- 
matical; -ly.\  In  an  ungrammatical  manner;  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  grammar. 

"  Expressed  themselves  ungrammatically  and  vulgarly 
on  the  commonest  subjects."— Knox:  Winter  Evenings, 
even.  66. 

*un-grant'-Sd,  adj.    [Prefix  un-  fl),  and  English 
granted.]    Not  granted,  given,  or  conceded. 
"This  ung  ranted,  all  rewards  are  vain." 

Dryden:   Virgil's  Mneid,  ix.  377. 


ungrown 

*un  -grate,  a.  As.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Lat.  gratus 
^pleasing.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  agreeable;  not  pleasing;  displeasing. 

2.  Ungrateful. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  ungrateful  person  ;  an  ingrate. 
un-grate'-ftil,*un-grate-full,a.[Pref.«7i-(i), 

and  Eng.  grateful.] 

1.  Not  grateful;  not  feeling  thankful  or  showing 
gratitude  for  kind  offices  done ;  not  making  returns, 
or  making  ill-returns  for  kindness. 

"  Ungrateful  to  God's  clemency." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  iv.  20. 

*2.  Unpleasing,  disagreeable,  unacceptable. 
"No  ungrateful  food."— Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  407. 
*3.  Making  no  return  for  culture;  sterile,  unfruit- 
ful. 

"  Fruits,  ungrateful  to  the  planter's  care." 

Pope.-  Esaay  on  Man,  ii.  181. 

4.  Giving  no  return  or  recompense ;  offering  no 
inducement. 

"To  abate  his  zeal 
For  his  ungrateful  cauwe." 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

un-grate'-f  ftl-iy,  adv.  fEng.  ungrateful;  -ly.] 
In  an  ungrateful  manner ;  without  gratitude. 

"Our  deliverer  had  been  ungratefully  requited." — Sfa- 
oaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

un-grate'-f  til-ness,  8.  [Eng.  ungrateful;  -ness.] 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ungrateful;  in- 
gratitude. 

"  Without  the  detestable  stain  of  ungratefulness."  — 
Sidney. 

*2.  Disagreeableness,  ungraciousness. 
"  Considering  the  ungratefulness  of  the  message."  — 
Qlanvill:  Sermons,  No.  9. 

un-gr&t'-I-fled,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
gratified.]  Not  gratified  ;  not  satisfied. 

"I  should  turn  thee  away  ungratijled 
For  all  thy  former  kindness." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  i. 

*iin-grave'  (1),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  grave 
(2),  v.]  Not  cut,  carved,  or  graven. 

"  Neither  grave  ne  ungrave  of  gold,  ne  of  sulver." 
Piers  Plowman,  p.  70. 

*un-grave'  (2),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.grraue, 
adj.]  Not  grave  or  serious. 

"  With  ungrave  gate  to  runne  doe  Him  compel!." 

Davies;  Holy  Roode,  p.  7. 

*fin-grave',  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  grave 
(2),  s.]  To  take  out  of  the  grave;  to  exhume;  to 
disinter. 

"  Sent  his  officers  ...  to  ungravebim  accordingly." 
—Fuller.-  Church  Hist.,  IV.  ii.  63. 

*fin-graved  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  grave 
(2),  v.]  Not  buried ;  unburied. 

"  Ungraved  amid  the  sands." 

Surrey:   Virgil's  &neid,  iv. 

*un-grave -ly5,  adv.  [Eng.  ungrave  (2),  a.;  -/#.] 
Without  dignity  or  seriousness ;  indecently. 
"  His  present  portance, 

Which  most  gibingly,  ungravely,  he  did  fashion 
After  the  inveterate  hate  he  bears  to  you." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

*un-gre  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  andEng.gre- 
able.]  Not  agreeable ;  disagreeable. 

*un-green',  *un-grene,  s.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  green.]  Not  green;  withered.  (Said  of  leaves.) 
"  With  sere  branches,  blossoms  ungrene." 

Roman  lit  of  the  Rose,  4,752. 

un-gr6und',  a.    fPref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ground, 
adj.]    Not  ground,  bruised,  or  crushed,  (Lit.  <&fig») 
"  Shall  the  grists  of  my  hopes  be  ungroundf  " 

Beaum.  &  Flet..-  Maid  in  the  Mill,  v.  2. 

fin-ground'-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
grounded.]  Not  grounded ;  having  no  ground  or 
foundation;  unfounded,  baseless. 

"Regardless  of  ungrounded  suspicions."— Milton.-  Doct. 
&  Disc,  of  Divorce. 

*un-ground  -ed-ly%  adv.  [Eng. ungrounded; -Z/y.] 
In  an  ungrounded  manner;  without  ground,  foun- 
dation, or  reason. 

"That  putteth  in  here  ungroundedly."~Bale.-  Apologie, 
fol.  85. 

*un-gr6und  -ed-ness,    "un-ground-ed-nesse, 

a.  [Eng.  ungrounded ;  -ness,  \  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  ungrounded  ;  want  of  ground,  foundation, 
or  reason ;  baselessness. 

"  The  injustice  and  ungroiindednesse  of  that  bold 
appeal." — Bp.  Hall;  Defence  of  Humble  Remonstrants. 
(Dedic.) 

un  grown  ,  a.  [Prefix  wn-  (1),  and  Eng.  grown.] 
Not  grown ;  immature ;  not  arrived  at  mature 
growth. 


boll,    tool';     pout,    J6wl;     cat,    cell,    chorus,     shin,    bench;    go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,    Xenophon,    exist,    pn  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     lion,     -§lon  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -t)le,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


ungrudged 


fin-grudged,  a.      [Prefix  wn-   (1),   and  English 
grudged.}     Not  grudged  ;  not  grieved  or  fretted  at. 
"For,  when  that  cross  nngrudged  unto  you  sticks, 
Then  are  you  to  yourself  a  crucifix." 

Donne:  The  Cross. 

fin-grud&  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and  English 
grudging.]  Not  grudging;  giving  freely;  liberal, 
generous. 

"These  handsome  and  ungrudging  tributes."  —  London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

fin-griidg  J-Ing-iy,  orfr.  [Eng.  unr/rudging;  -Zy.] 
In  an  ungrudging  manner;  cheerfully;  with  liber- 
ality of  feeling;  heartily,  freely;  without  grudg- 
ing. 

"  Receive  from  him  the  doom  ungrudgingly, 
Because  he  is  the  mouth  of  Destiny." 

Dunne:  Elegy  12. 

tin-gual  (guas  gw),  a.  [Lat,  ttnguis=&  nail,  a 
hoof.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  nail  or  hoof; 
unguicular. 

lingual  -bone,  s.    [LACHRYMAL-BONE.  J 

ungual-phalanges,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  The  terminal  bones  in  the  digits  of  the 
hand  and  foot.  They  are  smaller  than  the  other 
phalanges,  and  of  a  sub-triangular  form.  Those  of 
the  hand  have  a  roughened  surface  at  the  extrem- 
ity, which  supports  the  sensitive  pulp  of  the  fin- 
gers: those  of  the  foot  are  smaller  than  those  of  the 
hand,  with  a  broader  base  and  expanded  extremity 
to  support  the  nails.  They  are  also  called  Termi- 
nal Phalanges. 

*un-guard'  (ua  as  a),  v.  f.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  guard,  v.]  To  deprive  of  a  guard  ;  to  render  or 
leave  unguarded  or  defenceless. 

"The  discarder  unguarda  one  of  the  queens  at  ran- 
dom."— Field,  Nov.  12,  1887. 

fin-guard  -ed  (ua  as  a),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and 
Kng.  guarded.] 

1.  Not  guarded;  not  watched;  having  no  guard 
or  defense. 

"The  shaft  Is  sped  —  the  arrow  's  in  his  breast! 
That  fatal  gesture  left  the  unguarded  side." 

Byron.-  Lara,  ii.  15. 

2.  Careless,  negligent,  incautious;  not  attentive 
to  danger;  not  circumspect. 

"Alarm  the  most  unguarded  mind." 

Coicper:  Progress  of  Error,  58. 

3.  Negligently  or  rafihly  said  or  done  ;  saidordone 
•without  due  caution  or  consideration. 

"Are  we  not  encompassed  by  multitudes,  who  watch 
every  careless  word,  every  unguarded  action  of  our  lives?  " 
—  Rogers, 

4.  Not  watched  or  looked  after. 

"Took  a  fatal  advantage  of  some  unguarded  hour."  — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  zv. 

fin-guard  -ed-ly^  (ua  as  a),  adv.  [English  wn- 
guarded;  -ly.]  In  an  unguarded  manner;  without 
caution  or  watchful  attention  to  danger. 

"If  you  find  that  you  have  a  hastiness  in  your  temper, 
which  unguardedly  breaks  out  into  indiscreet  sallies, 
watch."  —  Chesterfield. 

fin-guard  -ed-ness  (ua  as  a),  subst.  [English 
unguarded;  -ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unguarded. 

un'-guent  (gU  as  gw),  subst.  [Lat.  tinguentum, 
from  unguens,  pr.  par.  of  ungo—to  anoint.  [Uxc- 

TION.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Any  soft  composition  used  as  an 
ointment,  or  for  the   lubrication    of   machinery; 
ointment. 

"He  bathes:  the  damsels,  with  officious  toil, 
Shed  sweets,  shed  unguents,  in  a  shower  of  oil." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Odyssey,  viii.  492, 

2.  Pharm.:  Many  unguents  (unguenta)  are  used 
in  pharmacy.    Garrod  enumerates  thirty-eight  as 
employed  in   the  pharmacopoeia.     The    list  com- 
mences with    Unguentum  Aconitite,   and  contains 
among  others  U.  creasoti,  U.  hydrargyri,    U.   iodi, 
17.  sulphuris,  &c.    They  aroused  for  tlieir  emollient 
properties  to  soften  tense  or  hard  parts,  and  shield 
those  in  which  the  skin  is  broken  from  the  external 
air. 

*iin  guent-ous,  *un-guent  -ar-?  (gu  asgw), 
a.  \  Eng.  unguent  ;  -ous,  -ary.]  Like  unguent  ;  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  unguent. 

un-guen  -turn  (pi.  un-£uen  -ta,  u  as  w),  subst. 
[Lat.J  Unguent,  ointment. 

*un-guer  -doned,  a.  [Pref.  un~  (1),  and  Eng. 
guerdoned.]  Not  guerdoned;  not  having  received 
a  guerdon.  (Scott;  Rokeby,  vi.  12.) 

fin-guessed  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
guessed.]  Not  guessed;  not  conjectured  or  sus- 
pected. 

"But  cause  OT  terror,  all  unguensed, 
Was  fluttering  in  her  gentle  breast." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  v.  17. 

*fin-guest  -like,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1)  ,  Eng.  guest, 
and  sun.  -like.]  In  a  manner  unbecoming  a  guest, 
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un  -gulc-al  (gu  as  gw),  adj.  [Lat.  un<7uis=a 
claw,  a  hoof. )  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  claw 
or  hoof ;  ungual. 

un-gulc  -u  lar  (gu  as  gw),  a.  [Lat.  unr/tiii'i/lux 
=a  little  finger-nail;  unguis^a  nail,  a  claw.] 

1.  Orel.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  claw  or  nail. 

2.  Bot. :  Of  the  length  of  a  human  nail;  half  au 
inch. 

*un  gulc  u-la -ta  (gu  as  gw),  s.  pi.  [Xeut.  pi. 
of  MouT  Lat.  unovicv/ataf,  from  Lat.  unyui<'"/  "x- 
a  little  finger-nail ;  cliniin.  from  unguis  (q.  v.).J 

Zool. :  Clawed  Mammals;  one  of  the  groups  into 
which  Linnwus  divided  the  Mammalia.  It  included 
the  orders  Bruta.  (ilirrs,  Primates,  and  Ferae. 

un-gulc  -u-late,  un-gulc/-u-lat-ed  (gu  as  gw), 

a.  &  8.      [UXGUICULATA.J 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  claws,  clawed. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Sot.    (Of  a  petal) :    Having  a  claw.  [UNGUI8.] 

2.  ZoOI. :  Claw-shaped  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  oper- 
culum  of  certain  Gasteropoda,  when  the  nucleus 
is  in  front,  as  in  Turbinella  and  Fusus. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  quadruped  of  the  division  Unguic- 
nlata  (q.  v.). 

*un-guid  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
guidable.]  Incapable  or  being  guided. 

*iin-guid>a,-bl? ,  adv.  [Eng.  unguidab(le) ;  -ly.~] 
In  an  unguidable  manner. 

un-guld  -ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  andEng.gut'ded.] 

1.  Not  guided ;  not  led  or  conducted. 

"  Unffuided  hence  my  trembling  steps  I  bend." 

Pope;  Homer's  Odyssey,  ix.  441. 

2.  Not  ruled  or  regulated. 

"  The  blood  weeps  from  my  heart,  when  I  do  shape 
In  forms  imaginary,  th'  unguided  days." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  it.  4. 

*fin-guld  -Sd  If,  adv.  [Eng.  unguided ;  -ly .]  In 
an  unguided  manner ;  without  a  guide  or  guidance. 

fin-gulf  -5r-ofis  (u  as  w),  adj.  [Lat.«)i9ui«=a 
npil,  a  claw,  and  fero=to  bear.]  Producing,  hav- 
ing, or  supporting  nails  or  claws. 

tin  -gul-form  (uasw),a.  [Lat.  unguia  (q.  v.), 
and  /orma=form.]  Claw-shaped. 

*un-gullt;-l-lf,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
guiltily.}  Not  in  a  guilty  manner ;  innocently. 

*  fin-guilt  -?,  *  un-gllt-ie,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  guilty.]  Not  guilty  ;  innocent. 

"  Stay  here  thy  foot,  thy  yet  unguilty  foot, 
That  canst  not  stay  when  thou  art  further  in." 
Daniel:  Civil  Wart,  L 

•fin-guilt  -ness,  subst.  [Eng.  unguilt(y) :  -ness.] 
Freedom  from  guilt ;  innocence. 

"  Onelie  in  the  triall  of  guiltie  and  unguiltnesae." — Hol- 
inshed:  Iteacrip.  England,  bk.  ii. 

un  -guln-ous  (u  as  w),  adj.  [Lat.  unguinosus, 
from  unguen  (genit.  unguinis)  =  &  fattening,  fat; 
from  ungo= to  anoint.]  Oily,  unctuous;  consisting 
of  or  resembling  fat  or  oil. 

"Because  they  are  so  fatty  and  unguinous."— P.  Hol- 
land: Plutarch,  p.  554. 

fin  -guls  (gu  as  gw),  subst.  [Lat.=the  nail  of  a 
human  finger  or  toe,  the  claw,  talon,  or  hoof  of  an 
animal.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  nail, claw, or  hoof  of  an  animal. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  A  claw;  the  narrow  part  at  the  base  of  a 
petal  which  takes  the  place  of  the  footstalk  of  a 
leaf,  of  which  it  is  the  modification. 

2.  Measures :  A  nail ;  half  an  inch ;  the  length  of 
the  nail  of  the  little  finger. 

fin'-gu-lg,  (pi.  un'-gu-lffl),  s.  [Latin  =  a  small 
nail  or  claw  ;  dimiu.  from  unguis=a  nail,  claw,  or 
hoof.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  hoof,  as  of  a  horse. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  UNOUIS  (q.  v.). 

2.  Geom.:  A  segment  of  a  solid.    An  unguia  of  a 
cone  or  cylinder  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  cone  or  cylinder, 

included  between  a  part  of 
the  base  and  a  plane  inter- 
secting the  base  obliquely. 
A  spherical  unguia  is  a  part 
of  the  sphere  bounded  by 
two  semi-circles,  meeting  in 
a  common  diameter,  and 
by  a  lune  of  the  surface  of 
the  sphere. 

3.  Surg.:   An  instrument 
for  extracting  a  dead  foatus 
from  the  womb. 

*4.  Zool. :  Pander's  name 
for  the  genus  Obolus  (q.  v.).    [UXGCLITE.] 


ungulous 


Feet  of  Ungulata. 

L  Horse.  B.  Rhinoceros,  c.  Tapir,  rv 
Radius;  M.  Ulna;  c.  Carpus;  m2,  mS^ 
m4,  m5,  Metacarpals;  II.  III.  IV.  V. 
Digits;  1,  2,  3.  Phalanges. 


Unguia. 


un-gu-la  -tij,,  s.  pi.  [Xeut.  pi.  of  Lat.  ungitlatus 
=  having  claws  or  hoofs,  from  unguis  (q.  v.)] 

(1)  A  provisional  group  of  Mammals,  the  living 
members  of  which  correspond  to  the  Pecora  and 
Bollute  of  Lin- 
naeus, and  tlie  A 
R  u  in  i  n  a  ntia 
and  Pachyder- 
mataofCuvier. 
The  deni  it  ion 
i  s  hctorodont 
and  diphyo- 
dont,  thrt  milk- 
teethnot  being 
completely 
changed  till 
the  animal  at- 
tains its  full 
development; 
the  molars 
have  broad 
crowns  with 
tu  berculated 
or  ridgod  .sur- 
faces ;clavicals 
absent ;  toes 
with  broad, 
blunt  nails,  or, 
in  most  cases, 
with  hoofs, 
more  or  less  inclosing  the  ungual  phalanges; 
scaphoid  and  lunar  bones  of  carpus  distinct.  The 
group  is  usually  divided  into  two  minor  groups: 
Unoulata  vera,  often  called  simply  Ungulata  [(2)  J, 
and  Subungulata  (q.v.).  All  the  species  are  emi- 
nently adapted  for  a  terrestrial  life,  and,  generally 
speaking,  for  a  vegetable  diet.  Some  are,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  omnivorous,  as  Sus;  but  n& 
genus  is  distinctly  predaceous. 

(2)  True  Ungulates;  a  group  of  Mammals  classed 
as  an  order,  or  as  a  group  of  the  wider  Ungulata 
[(!)].  Feet  never  planti- 
grade, functional  toes 
never  more  than  four,  the 
first  digit  being  sup- 
pressed ;  allantoislargely 
developed;  placenta  non- 
deciduate;  uterus  bicor- 
nuate;  mamma-  usually 
few  and  inguinal  (as  in 
Equus),  or  many  and  ab- 
dominal (as  in  Sus),  but 
never  solely  pectoral. 
There  are  two  divisions: 
Antiodactyla  and  Perisso- 
dactyla  (q.v.),  first  indi- 
cated by  Cuvier  and 
established  by  Owen,  who 
proposed  the  names  now 
in  general  use. 

2.  PaloBont.:  The  Un- 
gulata appear  first  in  the 
Eocene  Tertiary,  in  which 
period  the  Artiodactyla 
and  Perissodactyla  were  already  differentiated. 
[TELEODACTYLA.J 

un'-gu-late,  a.  &*.    [ UNGULATA. J 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Hoof-shaped;  shaped  like  the  hoof  of  a  horse. 

2.  Having  hoofs ;  hoofed ;  as,  an  ungulate  ani- 
mal. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  animal  of  the  order  Ungulata 
(q.v.). 

un  -guled,  a.    [Lat.  ungula—a.  hoof.] 

Her.:  Having  hoofs  of  such  or  such  a  tincture. 

(Said  of  the  horse,  stag,  &c..  when  the  hoofs  are 

borne  of  a  different  tincture  from  that  of  the  body  of 

the  animal.) 
tun  -gu-H-grade,  a.&s.    [Lat.  ungula=&  claw, 

talon,  hoof,  and  </radi'or=towalk.] 

A.  As  adject. :  Walking  on  the  tips  of  the  hoofed 
digits,  as  the  horse. 

B.  Aswtbst.:  An  animal  walking  on  the  tips  of  its 
hoofed  digits.    (Modeled  on  the  words  Digitigrade, 
Plantigrade,  Ac.    (Glotts.  to  Huxley's  Classif  of  Ani- 
mals.) 

un-gu-ll'-na,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Latin  unguia 
=  a  hoof.] 

2o6lo(/y :  A  genus  of  Lucinidfe,  with  four  speciesr 
from  Senegal  and  the  Philippines,  excavating  wind- 
ing galleries  in  coral.  Shell  6ub-orbicular,  ligament 
short,  epidermis  thick. 

un  -gu-  lite,  s.    [Lat.  ungul(a) ;  suff.  -ite.] 

Geol. :  A  Lower  Silurian  rock,  occurring  in  Rus- 
sia, having  in  it  an  abundance  of  tke  shell  called 
Unguia  (q.  v.). 

ungulite-grit,  s.    [OBOLITE-GEIT.] 

un -gu-lous,  o.  ['Lat.  unguia— a  hoof.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  resembling  a  hoof;  ungulate. 


Feet  of  Horse  and 
Its  Ancestors, 

A.  Anchither  i  u  n  i  with 
three  functional  digits; 
B.  Hipparion,  and  C. 
Horse,  showing  gradual 
disappearance  of  second 
and  fourth  digits. 


fite,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     hgr,    thgre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolX,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mote,    cub,     cure,    unite.     cur(    rule,    full;     try.     Syrian.     »,    OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.      <ju  -  kw. 


ungyve 

*fin-Wve'(  v.  t.  [Prefix  tin- (2),  and  Eng.  gyve.] 
To  free  from  fetters  or  handcuffs. 

44  Commaunded  hym  to  be  rngyued  and  set  at  libertie." 
— Elyot;  Governor,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

*un-hab  -He,  a.  [Pref. un-(l)t  and  Eng.  habile.] 
Unfit,  unsuitable. 

4<Bythat  censure  he  is  made  nnhabile  and  uiihapt." — 
Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

*un-hab'-It-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (O,  an-i  Enp. 
habitable.]  Not  habitable;  unfit  for  occupation  by 
inhabitants ;  uninhabitable.  * 

"Either  unhabitable,  or  extremely  hot,  as  the  ancients 
fansied." — Ray:  Cm  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

*iiu-hab  -It-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  habit 
<2),v.]  Uninhabited. 

"For  the  most  part  desolate  and  vnhabite<l."—Holin- 
shed:  Conquest  of  Ireland.  (Ep.  Ded.j 

un  hacked  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hacked.] 
Not  hacked ;  not  cut  or  mangled ;  not  blunted  by 
blows. 

"With  unhacked  swords,  and  helmets  all  unbruised." 
Shakesp.;  King  John,  ii. 

fin-hack'-nejtad,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
hackneyed.]  Not  hackneyed ;  not  worn  or  rendered 
trite,  stale,  fiat,  or  commonplace  by  constant  use  or 
repetition. 

•fin-hailed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hail.] 
Not  saluted. 

"  Unhailed,  unblessed,  with  heavy  heart  he  went." 
Rotee:  Lady  Jane  Gray,  iii. 

fin-hair',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2)T  and  Eng.  hair.]  To 
remove  the  hair  from ;  to  deprive  or  divest  of  hair ; 
to  strip  of  hair, 

"I'll  spurn  thine  eyes 
lake  balls  before  me;  I'll  unhair  thy  head." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 

un-hair'-Ing.  «.    [UNHAIR.] 

Leather:  The  process  of  removing  hair  from  hides. 
This  is  performed  by  the  action  of  lime,  which  dis- 
solves the  hair-sheath  and  combines  with  the  fat 
•of  the  hide  to  form  an  insoluble  soap.  The  lime  is 
suspended  in  water  in  nits,  and  the  hides  placed 
therein,  being  occasionally  handled,  that  is,  taken 
out,  drained,  and  replaced  in  the  pit,  examination 
determining  when  the  process  is  complete.  The 
hides  are  then  removed,  laid  over  a  beam,  and  the 
hair  and  epidermis  removed  by  a  knife. 

*un-hale',  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hale.]  Not 
hale ;  not  healthy ;  unsound. 

*un-hal'-16w,  *unhalwe,  r.  /.  [Pref.wn- 12),  and 
£ng.  hallow.]    To  profane ;  to  desecrate. 
"  Shall  we  esteem  and  reckon  how  it  heeds 
Our  works,  that  his  own  vows  itnhalloieeth  f  " 

Daniel:  MusophiluA. 

un-hal'-lowed,  *unhalwed,  adject.    [In  sense  l 
from  pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hallowed;  in  sense  2 
from  unhallowi  v.] 
1.  Not  hallowed  ;  unholy,  profane. 

"Faith  more  firm 
In  their  unhallowed  principles." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 
*2.  Deprived  of  sanctity ;  desecrated. 
"  Acworth  chyrche  vnhalwed  was,  theruor  hym  was  wo." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  349. 

unhallowed-uses,  s.pi. 

Ecclesiast.:  A  term  used  in  the  consecration  of 
churches.  The  building  ia  said  to  be  henceforth 
separated  "  from  all  unhallowed,  ordinary,  and  com- 
mon uses." 

*un-halsed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  halse.] 
Lit.,  not  embraced  by  the  neck;  hence,  not  saluted 
or  greeted. 

*un-ham'-De"red.  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
hampered.]  Not  hampered,  hindered,  orrestricted. 

*un-hand',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hand.] 
To  take  the  hand  or  hands  off  or  from  ;  to  release 
from  a  grasp  or  grip ;  to  let  go. 

"Still  lam  called;  unhand  me,  gentlemen." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

*un-hand  -I-lf ,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
handily.]  In  an  unhandy  manner;  not  handily; 
awkwardly,  clumsily. 

*un-hand  -I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unhandy ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unhandy;  awkward- 
ness ;  clumsiness. 

*un-han'-dfed  (died  as  deld),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I), 
and  Eng.  handled.] 

1.  Not   handled;   not   touched;   not   treated   or 
managed. 

"Left  the  cause  of  the  king  unhandled" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

2.  Not  accustomed  to  being  touched;  not  broken 
in ;  not  trained. 

*'A  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts." 

Shakesp.;  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 
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fin-hand  -s&me   (d  silent),   a.     [Pref.   un-  and 
Eng.  handsome.] 
*1.  Not  convenient ;  difficult,  awkward. 

"A  narrow  straight  path  by  the  water'  n  side,  very  >n>- 
handstim?  for  an  army  to  pass  that  way."— North:  Plutarch; 
Lives,  p.  317. 

*2.  Unfortunate,  untoward,  unlucky. 
*"Tis  her nn handsome  fate." 

Beaum.  *  Flet.:  Night  Walker,  i. 

3.  Not  handsome;  wanting  in  beauty;  not  good- 
looking. 

"  Were  she  other  than  she  is,  she  were  unhandsome," 
Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

4.  Not  generous ;  unfair;  not  high-minded ;  petty, 
low. 

"Conscious  of  a  bad  cause,  and  of  his  acting  an  unhand- 
some part."— Waterland:  Works,  v.  304. 

5.  Unpleasant,  disagreeable. 

"Then  the  intermedial  evil  to  &  wise  and  religious 
person  is  like  unhandsome  and  ill-tasted  physick."— Bp. 
Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

fin-hand -some-ly1  (d  silent),  adv.  [English 
unhandsome;  -ly.] 

1.  In    an   unhandsome   manner;   ungenerously, 
illiberally. 

"Speak  ni>httinl*fitnfl>i  of  no  one,  whom  it  is  possible 
any  other  person  may  respect."— Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  iv., 
ser.  13. 

2.  Inelegantly,  ungracefully,  awkwardly,  clumsily, 
uglily. 

"The  ruined  churches  are  BO  unhandsomely  patched 
and  thatched,  that  men  do  even  shun  the  places  for  the 
uncomeliness  thereof." — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

*3.  Improperly,  unfitly. 

"  And  this  was  not  unhandsomely  intimated  by  the  word 
sometimes  used  by  the  Greek  church." — Bishop  Taylor: 
Set  Forms  of  Liturgie,  g  92. 

un-hand'-some-ness,  (d silent), subst.  [English 
unhandsome:  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unhandsome,  un- 
generous, or  illiberal ;  ungratefulness. 

"  We  have  done  all  the  dishonor  to  him  and  with  all  the 
tinhandsomeness  in  the  world." — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol. 
i.,  ser.  4. 

2.  Want  of  elegance,  grace,  or  beauty. 
*un-hand'-f ,  a,    [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  handy.] 

1.  Not  handy;  not  dexterous;   not  skillful  and 
ready  in  the  use  of  the  hands ;  awkward,  clumsy. 

2.  Not  convenient;   awkward;   as,  an   unhandy 
position. 

*un-hang',  v.  t.    [Pref.  un~  (2),  and  Eng.  hang.] 

1.  To  take  from  the  hinges. 

"  Unhang  my  weather's  bell." 

Browne-.  Shepherd's  Pipe,  Eel.  f. 

2.  To  divest  or  strip  of  hangings ;  as,  to  unhang  a 

room. 

un-hanged',  un-huig',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  handed,  hung.]  Not  hanged;  not  hung;  not 
punished  by  hanging. 

"There  live  not  three  Rood  men  unhanged  in  England." 
— Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  ii.  4. 

*un-hap',  *un-hape,  s.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng. 
hap.]  Ill-hap,  mishap,  misfortune. 

"Thy  great  u*hap  thou  canst  not  hide." 

Wyatt:  Unhappy  Lover. 

*un-hap  -pled,  a.  [Eng.  unhappy;  -ed.]  Made 
unhappy. 

"  A  happy  gentleman  in  blood  and  lineament, 
By  you  unhappied." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  IT.,  iii.  1. 

an-hap  -pl-ly\  adv.    [Eng.  unhappy;  -ly.] 

1.  Not  happily ;  unfortunately,  miserably ;  as.  They 
lived  unhappily  together. 

2.  By  ill-luck  ;  unfortunately,  unluckily. 

"We  were  obliged  to  fire  upon  them  in  our  own  defense  ; 
four  were  unhappily  killed.  — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  i. 

3.  Mischievously,  evilly. 

"  The  effects  he  speaks  of  succeed  unhappily."— Shakesp.: 
Lear,  i.  2. 

iin-hap  -pi-ness,  *un-hap-py-nes,  subst.  [Eng. 
unhappy:  -ness.] 

*1.  Wickedness,  evil. 

"Although  they  were  inclined  to  all  unhappiness  and 
mischief."— Elyot:  Governor,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiv. 

*2.  Misfortune,  ill-luck. 

"  It  is  our  great  unhappiness  .  .  .  that  we  are  t'.neasy 
and  dissatisfied."— Archbp.  Wake. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unhappy;  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  wretchedness  or  misery. 

"There  is  to  every  wrong  and  vicious  act  a  suitable 
degree  of  unhappiness  and  punishment  annert."—  Wollas- 
ton:  Relig.  of  Nature,  §6. 


unhat 

iin-hap  -py1,  *un-hap-pie,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  happy.] 
*1.  Wicked. 

"Such  school -fellows  ns  be  unhappy,  and  given  to 
shrewd  turns  ,  .  .  are  enough  to  corrupt  uiid  mar  the 
best  natures  in  ths  world."—  P.  Holland:  Plutarch;  Morals, 
p.  16. 

*2.  Unlucky,  unfortunate ;  not  having  good  hap  or 
luck. 

"He  being  accounted  an  unhappy  man." — Pepys:  Diary. 

3.  Disastrous,  calamitous,  ill-omened,  unfortu- 
nate, unlucky. 

"But  for  this  unhappy  event,  it  is  probable  that  the  lair 
of  Scotland  concerning  torture  would  have  been  immedi- 
ately assimilated  to  the  law  of  England."— Jf oca  u/ay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*4.  Full  of  tricks  ;  mischievous. 

"A  shrewd  knave  and  an  unhappy." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  iv.  5. 

5.  Not  cheerful  or  gay;  in  some  degree  wretched 
or  miserable. 

"Let  me,  unhappy!  to  your  fleet  be  borne." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  x.  512. 

6.  Deplorable,  lamentable. 

"Wake,  'midst  mirth  and  wine,  the  jars 
That  flow  from  these  unhappy  wars." 

Scott;  Lord  of  the  Isles,  ii.  10. 
*7.  Riotous,  wild,  mischievous. 

"The  laquays  and  pages  (who  are  more  unhappy  here 
than  the  apprentices  in  London)  broke  up  his  grave." — 

Howel:  Letters  (1678),  p.  28. 

*un-har'-b5r.  v.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  har- 
bor.]   To  drive  from  harbor  or  shelter ;  to  dislodge. 
"  Let  us  unhdrbor  the  rascal." — Foote:  Devil  Upon  Two 

Sticks,  i. 

*un-har'-b6red,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  har- 
bored.] Not  sheltered;  affording  no  shelter;  ex- 
posed, open. 

"  Trace  huge  forests,  and  unharbored  heaths." 

Milton:  Comus,  423. 

un-hard  -ened,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hard- 
ened.] 

1.  Lit.:  Not  hardened;  not  made  hard  or  indu- 
rated, as  metal. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  made  obdurate ;  not  hardened,  as  the 
heart, 

"Our  prime  cousin  yet  unhardened  in 
The  crimes  of  nature."         Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  2. 

un-hard  -f,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hardy,] 

1.  Not   bold   or   courageous ;    timid,    irresolute. 
(See  extract  under  UNADVENTUROUS.) 

2.  Not  hardy ;  not  able  to  endure  fatigue. 
un-harmed  ,  a.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  harmed.] 

Not  harmed;  not  hurt;  not  injured;  uninjured. 

"Here  he  might  possibly  have  remained  unharmed  and 
harmless." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*un-harm  -f  til,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
harmful.]    Not  harmful;  innoxious,  harmless. 
"Themselves  unharmful,  let  them  live  unharmed." 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  299. 
*un-barm'-Ing,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
harming.]    Not  doing  harm  or  hurt ;  harmless. 

"  Dangerous  tools  they  were;  without  the  workman  they 
may  rust  unharming." — Lytton:  Rienzi,  bk.  x.,  ch.  iv. 

un-har-mo'-nl-ous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eag. 
harmonious.] 

1.  Not  harmonious;  not  having  symmetry  or  con- 
gruity;  not  in  harmony-or  proportion. 

"No  gross,  no  unharmonious  mixture  foul." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  61. 

2.  Discordant,  unmusical,  harsh ;   producing  or 
filled  with  discordant  sounds. 

"  Groves,  if  unharmonious,  yet  secure 
From  clamor."  Cowper:  Task,  iii.  734. 

un-har'-ness,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
harness.] 

1.  To  strip  or  divest  of  harness ;  to  loose  from  the 
traces,  harness,  or  gear ;  to  take  the  harness  off. 

*2.  To  divest  of  armor. 

"  They  being  unharnessed  did  fight  with  their  swords." 
—Holinshed;  Conquest  of  Ireland,  ch.  xlii. 

*3.  To  set  free  from  work  ;  to  release. 
"An  unmerciful  day's  work  of  sorrow  till  death  unhar- 
ness 'em," — Milton:  Divorce,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxi. 

un-hasp',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English  hasp.] 
To  loose  from  a  hasp ;  to  let  go. 

"While  bolt  and  chain  he  backward  rolled, 
And  made  the  bar  tin  hasp  its  hold." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  12. 

*un-hast'-y,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hasty.] 
Not  hasty,  rash,  or  impetuous. 

"So  unhasfy  and  wary  a  spirit." — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  15. 

*un-hat' ,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hat.J 

A.  Trans.:  To  remove  the  hat  from. 


b6il,     bo"y;     p6~ut,    jtfWl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -ticm,     -sion  =  shun;      -vion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


unhatched 

B.  Intrant.:  To  takeoff  the  hat. 
••  I'nhatting  on  the  knees  when  the  host  is  carried  by." 
— Herbert  Spencer.    (Annandale.) 
fin-hatched,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

".  Lit.:  Not  hatched;  not  having  left  the  egg. 
•2.  Fig. :  Not  matured  and  brought  to  light ;  not 
disclosed. 

"Some  unhatch'd  practice." 

Sliakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  4. 

*un-hat'-tlng,  s.  [UNHAT.]  A  taking  off  the  hat. 
"  Bows  and  curtseys  and  unhattings."—  Herbert  Spencer. 
(.Annandale.) 

fin-haunt  -Sd,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
haunted.]  Not  haunted;  not  frequented;  not  re- 
sorted to ;  unfrequented. 

"  Parliament  to  hold  in  some  unhaunted  place." 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  338. 

fin-haz  -ard-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
hazarded.]  Not  hazarded ;  not  exposed  to  hazard, 
danger,  or  risk. 

"  Here  I  should  still  enjoy  thee  day  and  night, 
Whole  to  myself,  unhazarded  abroad." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonittes,  809. 

*fin-haz  -ard-ofis,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
hazardous.]  Not  hazardous;  not  full  of  hazard, 
danger,  or  risk. 

"Your  own  part  was  neither  obscure  nor  unhazardous," 
— Dryden:  Duke  ofOutse.  (Epis.  Dedic.) 

*fin-hSad',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  head.] 
To  take  the  head  off  or  from ;  to  remove  the  head 
of ;  to  deprive  of  the  head ;  to  decapitate. 

"Heads  undressed  and  bodies  unheaded."— North:  Ex- 
amen,  p.  680. 

•fin-heal',  *un-heale,  «.  t.   [USHELE.] 
fin-heal-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  AeoZ- 
able.]    Not  healable ;  not  capable  of  being  healed ; 
incurable. 

"  Something  most  luckless,  most  unhealable 
Has  taken  place." — Coleridge:  Piccolomini,  i.  7. 

fin-healed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  healed.] 
Not  healed,  not  cured. 

"The  wretches,  many  of  whom  were  still  tormented  by 
tinhealed  wounds,  could  not  all  lie  down."— Muaaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

»fin-health  -f  ul,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
healthful.  J  Not  healthful,  not  healthy  ;  unhealthy, 
injurious  to  health,  unwholesome,  noxious. 

"The  unhealthjul  east, 

That  breathes  the  spleen,  and  searches  every  bone 
Of  the  infirm."  Cowper:  Task,  iv.  363. 

*fin-health  -f  ul-lyS  adv.  [English  unhealthful ; 
•ly.]  In  an  unhealthful  manner;  unhealthily. 

*fin-h§alth  -f  ul-ness.s.  [English  unhealthful; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unhealthful ; 
unhealthiness,  insalubrity. 

"Experiment  solitary,  touching  the  healthfulness  or 
nnhealtltfulness  of  the  southern  winds."— Bacon:  .Natural 
Histom,%  786. 

fin-health -I-ly,  adi>.  [ English  unhealthy;  -ly.] 
laan  unhealthy  manner;  unwnolesomely. 

"Which  proving  but  of  bad  nourishment    .    .    .    puffs 
up  unhealthily  a  certain  big  face  of  pretended  learning. 
— Milton:  Doct.  and  Disc,  of  Divorce.     (Pref.) 

fin-health  -I-ness,  s.    [Eng.  unhealthy ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unhealthy ;  insa- 
lubrity ;  unfavorableness  to  health ;  unwholesome- 
ness. 

"We  were  sensibleof  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate." 
—Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Want  of  health;  habitual  weakness  or  indis- 
position.   (Said  of  persons.) 

3.  Uusoundness;  want  of  vigor.    (Said  of  trees, 
plants,  ,\IM 

4.  Moral  unwholesomeness. 

fin-health  -f,  adj.    [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 

e\.  Not  healthy;  not  favorable  to  healta;  unwhole- 
some, insalubrious. 

"  Standing  pooles  and  fens  were  following 
Unhealthy  fogs." 

Browne:  Britannias  Pastorals,  li. 

2.  Not  having  good  health ;  not  having  a  sound 
and  vigorous  state  of  body ;    habitually  weak  or 
indisposed ;  as,  an  unhealthy  person. 

3.  Wanting  vigor  of  growth;   as,  an  unhealthy 
plant. 

4.  Abounding  with  disease;  causing  disease. 

"Wet  with  unhealthy  dews/' 

Longfellow:  To-morrow. 

5.  Not  indicating  health;  indicating  ill-health; 
as,  an  unhealthy  appearance. 

6.  Morally  unwholesome  or  injurious. 

un  heard  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  heard.] 
1.  Not  heard ;  not  perceived  by  the  ear. 
"  Unheard  approached,  and  stood  before  the  tent." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xi.  789. 
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unhit 


2.  Not  admitted  to  audience.  fin-helped  ,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  helped.] 

3.  Not  listened  to;  not  allowed  to  speak  or  plead    Not  helped;  unassisted;  unaided, 
for  one's  self. 

"  Yet  it  was  thought  unjust  to  condemn  him  unheard." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  .xii. 

4.  Not  known  to  fame. 

"Yet  fast  they  fell,  unheard,  forgot." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  26. 

unheard-of,  a. 

1.  Not  heard  of;  a  Dout  which  there  is  no  informa- 
tion. 

"  Does  yet  the  unheard-of  vessel  ride  the  wave?" 

Wordsworth:  To  Libfrty. 

2.  Unprecedented. 

*un-hearf  (e  silent),  «.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
English  heart.]  To  dishearten  ;  to  discourage ;  to 
depress. 

"  To  bite  his  lip, 

And  hum  at  good  Cominius,  much  unhearts  me." 
Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  1. 

Qn-heat'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  Iieated.] 
Not  heated ;  not  made  hot. 

"  The  harrow  pores  of  ?<  nheated  glass." — Boyle. 

*fin-heaven  (heaven  as  hev  n),  f.  t.   [Pref.  un- 

(2),  and  Eng.  heaven.]    To  remove  from  or  deprive  where  the  knights  arms  were  hung, 

of  heaven.  "Andhimselfe  bafluld,  and  his  armes  unlirr*r." 

"  Vnheav'n  yourselves,  ye  holy  Cherubims."  Sp'Mer:  F.  Q.,  V.  iii.  37. 

Caries:  Holy  Koode,  p.  28.  un-he|  -I-tat-Ing,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

*fin-heaven-lf  (heaven  as  hev  n),  adj.    [Pref.  hesitating.]    Not  hesitating ;  not  in  doubt ;  prompt, 

un-  (1),  and  English  heavenly.]    Not  heavenly  ;  not  ready, 

pertaining   to,    characteristic   of,   or  suitable   to  fin-he's  -I-tat-Ing-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  unhesitating; 


.,  .1  we  stand,  unequal  to  engage 

The  force  of  Hector  and  Eneas'  rage." 

Pope:  Homer'*  Iliad,  xvii.  580. 

fin-help -ful,  a.  [Pref.  u«-(l),  and  Eng.  helpful.] 

1.  Not  helpful;  affording  no  aid. 

*'  Even  so  myself  bewails  good  Gloster's  case 
With  sad  unhelpful  tears." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  iii.  1. 

2.  Not  able  to  help  one's  self ;  helpless. 
*fin-hep -pen,  a.   [Etym.  doubtful.]  Misshapen, 

ill-formed,  awkward,  clumsy.    (Pror.) 

*&n-her  -I-ta-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
writable.]  Barred  from  inheritance. 

"Justly  made  illegitimate  find  unherltable  to  the 
crown." — Het/lin:  Reformation,  ii.  207. 

*fin-her -6-Iijm,  subst.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
heroism.}  That  which  is  not  heroic. 

"Their  greedy  quackeries  and  unheroisms."—Cartyle; 
Cromwell,  i.  65. 

*fin-herse',  t'.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  herse.] 
To  take  from  the  horse  or  temporary  monument 


heaven ;  not  divine. 

"  The  many  evil  and  unheavenly  spirits 
Which  walk  the  valley  of  the  shade  of  death," 

Byron:  Manfred,  iii.  1. 

*fin-hSd$ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hedged.] 


-lt/.\    In  an  unhesitating  manner;  without  hesita- 
tion. 

fin-hewn ,  *fin-hewed  (evr  asu),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(!•),  and  Eng.  hewn,  hewed.]    Not  hewn  ;  rough. 
•In   occasions  of  merriment,  this  rough-cast,  unhewn 


N*.*n,l<»l  .... Oh«f  in  vnith  or  aa  An  occasionsor  merriment,  this  rough-cast,  ini/ieu°n 

ot  hedged;  not  surrounded  or  shut  in  with  or  as  instead  of  stage-plays."-!^,,:  Juvenal. 

w,i*l,    o    l»aH<»f>  •  Twit  Oll(*l<l.io<l  .  .      ./'  .  *         J 


with  a  hedge ;  not  enclosed. 

"  Our  needful  knowledge,  like  our  needful  food, 
Unhedged,  lies  open  in  life's  common  field." 

Young:  Sight  Thoughts,  v.  741. 


(De.lic.) 

un-hld'-den,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hid- 
den.]   Not  hidden  or  concealed.    (Shakesp. .'  Henry 
fin-heed  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  heeded.]    V.,  i.  1.) 

Not  heeded  ;  disregarded,  neglected,  unnoticed.  «un-hlde',  v.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hide,  v.J 

"There,  unconfined,  behold,  each  grazing  steed, 
TJnwatched,  unheeded,  on  the  herbage  feed." 

Byron:  Nisus  and  Euryalus. 

*un-heed  -ed-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  unheeded, •  -ly.]  In 
an  unheeded  manner;  without  being  noticed  or 
heeded. 

"  An  earthquake  reeled  unheededly  away." 

Byron:  Chllde  Harold,  iv.  63. 


To  disclose ;  to  reveal. 

"  If  thou  desirest  my  help,  unhide  the  sore." 

P.  Fletcher:  Piscatory  Eclogues,  v. 

•fin- hide    a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  unhide;  suff.  -able.] 
Incapable  of  being  hidden  or  obscured. 

"  Unhideable  by  envious  arrogance." 

Sylvester:  Magnificence,  1,254. 


*fin-heed  -f  til,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  heed-       'fin-high'  (g  silent),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fuf.j  high.]    Not  high  ;  low. 

1.  Not  heedful ;  not  cautious ;  inattentive,  care-  "  It  is  unhigh  and  low."—  Longfellow:  The  Grace. 

less,  heedless.  fin-hln  -dered,  *un-hln  dred,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 

and  Eng.  hindered.]    Not  hindered;  unimpeded. 

"  With  all  its  full  effects  and  consequences  unhhtdred." 
— Clarke:  On  the  Attributes,  prop.  4. 

fin- hinge ',  v.  t.    [Prof.  un-(2),and  Eng.  hinge.] 
1.  To  take  from  the  hinges ;  as,  to  unhinge  a  door. 


'  Just  is,  O  friend  !  thy  caution,  and  addressed 
(Replied  the  chief)  to  no  unheedful  breast." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xvii.  333. 


2.  Not  characterized  by  caution  or  care;  rash, 
inconsiderate. 

*un-heed  -f  ul-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  unheedful ;  -ly.] 
In  an  unheedful  manner;  without  care  or  caution  ; 
heedlessly,  carelessly. 

"  Ay,  madam,  so  you  stumble  not  unheedfully." — Shake- 
speare: Two  Gentlemen,  i.  2. 

*fin-heed  -l-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  unheedy;  -ly.]  Un- 
heedingly ;  without  taking  due  heed. 

"I  perceive  some  readers  have  unheedily  and  unjustly 
stumbled  at  this  proposition."— Bp.  Hall:  Certaine  Catho. 
like  Prop.,  itc.  (Note.) 

fin-heed'-Ing,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  heed- 
ing.]   Not  heeding ;  taking  no  heed  or  notice. 
"All  silent  and  unheeding  now." 

Byron:  Parisina,  T. 

*fin-heed'-f,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  heedy.] 

1.  Unheeding,  careless,  heedless. 

"The  pride  of  her  carnation  train, 
Plucked  up  by  some  unheedy  swain." 

Milton:  An  Epitaph. 

2.  Precipitate,  rash. 

"  Wings  and  no  eyes  figure  unheedy  haste." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

*un-helred'  (fe  silent),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  English 


*2.  To  displace ;  to  unfix  by  violence. 
"And  hills  unhing'd  from  their  deep  roots  depart." 
Blackmore:  Creation. 

3.  To  unsettle ;  to  render  unstable  or  wavering;  to 
disorder ;  to  discompose. 

"  But  time  unhinges  all." 

Cowper:  Homer's  Iliad,  iv. 

*4.  To  put  out  of  sorts ;  to  incapacitate  by  dis- 
turbing the  nerves. 

*un-hln£e -ment,  s.  [Eng.  unhinge ;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  unhinging;  the  state  of  being  unhinged. 

"fin-hired  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English  Aired.] 
Not  hired. 

"  And  who  unhir'd  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  say,  that  Abra- 
ham at  any  other  time  ever  paid  him  tithes?  "—Milton:  To 
remove  Hirelings  out  of  the  Church. 

fin-hls-tor  -1C,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
historic.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Not  historic;  fabulous. 

"  The  whole  story  is  unhistoric." — London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

2.  Anthrop.:  A  term  applied  to  races  who  have 


heir,  and  suff.  -ed.]    Without  an  heir.  no  uistory. " 

"To  leave  him  utterly  unheired."—  Chapman.  „  The  gtudy  a]ike  of  the  prehistoric  and  the  unhistorto 

*fin-hele      *un-heale,  V.  t.     [A.  S.  unhelian.]   To  races  of  America  is  replete  with  promise  of  novel  truths." 

uncover,  to  disclose.    (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  64.)  —  D.  Wilton:  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,  i.  4. 

fin-hele',  «.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Mid.  Eng.  hele=  fin-hls-tor-lc-al,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

health.]    Misfortune.  historical.]    Unhistoric  (q.  v.). 

*fin  liplm     «i  t       PPref  un-  (2)    and  Ene.  helm.]  "The  complex  traces    of  the  unhistorical  nations  of 

To  deprive™r'  divest  of  a  helm  or  helmet                   J  Europe."-H'R.on.  Prehistoric  Anna,,  of  Scotland,  i.  503. 

"I  have  dismounted  you,  and  now  I  will  unAeJm  you."—  fin-hit',  O<lj.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  Alt.]     Not 

Scott:  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xl.  hit;  not  struck. 

•fin-helmed    a.    [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  helm;  -ed.]  "  Whilst  I,  at  whom  they  shot,  sit  here  shot-free, 

Divested  or  deprived  of  a  helm  or  helmet ;  not  wear-  And  as  unhurt  of  envy,  as  unhit." 
ing  a  helmet. 


, 
Ben  Jonson :  Poetaster;  To  the  Reader. 


fate     fit     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p8t. 
or      wBre,     wpif.     w5rk,     who.     Bon;     mute,     cfib,     cttre.    unite,     cfir.    rCle.    fdll;     try,    Syrian,     aj,    OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


unhitch 

UU-hH$h',  v.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hitch.] 
'To  disengage  or  loose  from  a  hitch  ;  to  set  free ;  to 
unfasten. 

"A  trace  was  unhitched."— Field,  Jan.  7,  1888. 

*fin-hlve  ,  v,  t.    [Pref.«n-(2),  and  Eug.  hive.] 

1.  To  drive  from  or  out  of  a  hive. 

2.  To  deprive  of  habitation  or  shelter. 
*un-h6ard  ,  v.  t.  [Pref .  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hoard.] 

To  take  away  or  remove  from  a  hoard  or  store. 
"A  thief  bent  to  unhoard  the  cash 
Of  some  rich  burgher." 

Milton.- P.  L.,  iv.188. 

*un-hold',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hold,  v.] 
To  let  go  the  hold  01 ;  to  release.  (Otway.) 

un-hd  -11-1? ,  adv.  [Eng.  unholy;  -ly.]  In  an 
unholy  manner. 

"Lest  .  .  .  holy  things  be  handled  unholily."—Bp. 
Taylor.-  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

fin-ho  -11-neSB,  s.  [English  unholy ;  -ness,]  The 
-quality  or  state  of  being  unholy ;  want  of  holiness ; 
wickedness,  impiety,  profaneness. 

"There  cannot  choose  but  much  unholiness  abide." — 

*un-h61p  -$n,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
holpen.]  Not  holpen  or  helped ;  unhelped. 

"Leaving  their  fathers  and  mothers  (to  whom  they  were 
chiefly  bound)  unholpen."— Homilies;  Of  Good  ll'orkes, 
pt.  ii. 

fin-ho  -If ,  *im-ho-lye.  *vn-hoo-ll,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  ana  Eng.  holy.] 

1.  Not  holy ;  not  sacred;  not  hallowed  or  conse- 
crated. 

"Doth  it  follow  that  all  things  now  in  the  church  are 
unholy  which  the  Lord  hath  not  himself  precisely  insti- 
tuted ?"— Hooker. 

2.  Impious  wicked.    (Said  of  persons.) 
"Disobedient  to  parents,  unthankful,  unholy."'— 2  Tim- 
othy iii.  2. 

3.  Impious,  wicked.    (Said  of  things.) 

"To  keep  me  from  a  most  unholy  match." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  iv.  3. 

4.  Not  ceremonially  purified;  unclean. 
"TheJewescal  that  common  whiche  is  vncleane  and 

vnholy.''— L'dall:  Marke,  vii. 

*fin-hon -est  (h  silent),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),    and 
Eng.  honest.]    Not  honest ;  dishonest,  dishonorable. 
"But  a  poor,  cold,  unapirited,  unmannered, 
Unhonest,  unaffected,  undone  fool." 

Beaum.  dt  FM.:  Thierry  A  Theodoret,  ii. 

.sh  un- 
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*2.  Having  lost  hope. 

"  He  faltered  thanks  to  heaven  for  life, 

Redeemed,  unhoped,  from  desperate  strife.' 

Scott;  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  17. 

un-h6pe  -ful,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
hopeful,]  Not  hopeful;" having  no  room  for  hope; 
hopeless. 

"Benedick  is  not  the  unhopefulltst  husband  that  I 
know."—  Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

tin-hop  -Ing,  pr.  par.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
hoping.]  Not  expecting. 

"  Unhoping  the  success  of  their  schemes." — Richardson: 
Clarissa,  iii.  40. 

fen-horned  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  horned.] 
Not  horned  ;  without  horns. 

"O  Liber!    .    .    .    whom  all  perfections  grace; 
And  when  unhomed,  thou  hast  a  virgin's  face." 

Sandys.  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  iv. 

tin-horse',  v.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  horse.] 

1.  To  knock,  throw,  or  otherwise  remove  from 
horseback. 

"Constantino  himself  fought,  unhorsed  him,  and  used 
all  means  to  take  him  alive."—  Stilton:  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  v. 

2.  To  take  the  horses  out  of,  as  out  of  a  vehicle. 

"While  others,  not  so  satisfied,  unhorse 
The  gilded  equipage."—  Cowper:  Task,  vi.  701. 

*iin-h6s,ed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng.  hosed.] 
Without  hose  or  greaves. 

"Unhosed,  unhooded." 

Southey:  Joan  of  Arc,  vii.  140. 

*fin-hOS -plt-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
hospitable.]    Not  hospitable;  inhospitable. 
"To  drive  out  these  unhospitable  guestd." 

>,:  Royal  Convert,  v. 


*un-hon  -est-lf  (h   silent),   adv.    [Engli 
honest;  -ly.]    Dishonestly,  dishonorably. 

"Which  he  had  tofore  wilfully  and  unhoneatly  for- 
*aken."— Udall.  Lukexv. 

*iin-hon  -est-y4  (ft- silent),  s.  [Eng.  unhonest;  -y.] 
Dishonesty,  dishonorableness. 

"The  unprofitablenesee  and  ahamefull  unhonesty  of 
contention,  strife,  and  debate."—  Homilies.-  Against  Con- 
tention. 

*un-hon-6r  (h  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  honor,  v.]  To  dishonor. 

"I  honours  my  Fadir,  and  ye  han  unhonourid  me." — 
Wycliffe.-  John  viii. 

*fin-hon -5r-a-ble  (h  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  honorable.]  Dishonorable. 

"  Such  company  as  should  not  be  unhonourable  to  the 
king."—  Surrey:  Let.  41;  To  Cromwell. 

fin-hon'-6red  (h  silent),  adj.  [Pref.  un- (1),  and 
Eng.  honored.]  Uncelebrated;  not  regarded  with 
reverence  or  honor. 

"And  scholars,  soldiers,  kings,  unhonored  die." 

Goldsmith:  Traveler. 

tin-hOQd',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hood.]  To 
remove  a  hood  or  disguise  from ;  to  deprive  of  a 
hood. 

"  The  falcon  took  his  favourite  stand, 
Nor,  though  unhooded,  sought  to  fly." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  24. 

fin-hook',  t'.  t.  [Prof,  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hook,  v.] 
To  loose  or  disengage  from  a  hook ;  to  open  or  undo 
by  disengaging  the  hooks  of. 

*fin-hOpked  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hooked.] 
Not  having  a  hook  ;  not  fixed  on  a  hook. 

"  Apter  to  bite  at  such  unhooked  baytes."—  Hackluyt: 
Voyages,  iii.  671. 

*fin-ho6p',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hoop.] 
To  strip  or  divest  01  hoops. 

"  Unhoop  the  fair  sex,  and  cure  this  fashionable  tym- 
pany  got  among  them."— Addison» 

*an-hoped,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hoped.] 
1.  Not  hoped  for;  unlooked  for;  unexpected ;  de- 
spaired of.    (Followed  by  for.) 

"  These  eyes  at  last  behold  the  unhopedfor  coast." 
Pope:   Homer's  Odyssey,  v.  525. 


*un-h6s'-plt-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
hospital.]  inhospitable. 

"Axenus  .  .  .  which  signifieth  unhospitall."—  Sandys: 
Travels,  p.  39. 

*un-h5s'-tlle,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
hostile.]  Not  hostile ;  not  pertaining  or  relating  to 
an  enemy. 

"By  unhostile  wounds  destroyed." 

Philips.-  Blenheim. 

*fin-h6~u§e  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  house.] 

1.  To  drive  or  expel  from  a  house  or  habitation; 
to  dislodge. 

"Death  unawares,  with  his  cold  kind  embrace, 
Unhoue'd  thy  virgin  soul." 

Milton:  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant. 

2.  To  deprive  of  shelter. 

*un-hou§ed  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  housed.] 

1.  Not  housed,  or  sheltered  by  a  house ;  having  no 
house  or  home  ;  homeless. 

"  Unhous'd,  neglected,  in  the  public  way." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xvii.  857. 

2.  Deprived  of  or  expelled  from  a  house,  home, 
roof, 


"Dismayed,  unfed,  nnhous'd, 
The  widow  and  the  orphan  stroll  around." 

Philips:  Blenheim. 

*fin-h6"llS,  -elled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  pa.  par. 
of  English  housel  (q.  v.).]  Not  having  received  the 
sacrament.  (See  extract  under  DISAPPOINTED,  1.] 

*fin-hu  -man,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  human.] 
Not  human ;  inhuman. 

"Their  unhuman  and  remorseless  cruelty." — South:  Ser- 
mons, vol.  xi.,  ser.  2. 

*un-hu'-man-ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eug. 
humanize.]  To  cause  to  cease  to  be  human;  to 
deprive  or  divest  of  the  nature  or  characteristics  of 
human  beings. 

"Purity  is  ridiculed  and  set  at  nought,  as  a  sour,  unso- 
cial, unhumanizeti  virtue."  —Porteus;  Sermons,  vol.  ii., 
ser.  6. 

*un-hum'-bled  (bled  as  b?ld),  a.  [Pref.un-U), 
and  English  humbled.]  Not  humbled,  not  shamed; 
not  having  the  temper,  spirit,  pride,  or  the  like  sub- 
dued. 

"  Unhumbled,  unrepentant,  unreform  a. 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iii.  429. 

un-hdrt ;,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hurt.]  Not 
hurt ;  free  from  hurt  or  injury ;  uninjured. 

"  But  Ludlow  escaped  unhurt  from  all  the  machinations 
of  his  enemies." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*un-hftrt'-f  ul,  *un-hurte-ful,  a.  [Pref.  «n-  (l), 
and  Eng.  hurtful.]  Not  hurtful  or  injurious ;  harm- 
less, innoxious. 

"You  imagine  me  too  unhurtful  an  opposite." — Shakesp.: 
Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

*iin-hiXrt -ful-ly%  adv.  [Eng.  unhurtful:  -ly.] 
In  an  unhurtful  manner;  without  hurt  or  harm; 
harmlessly. 

"  To  laugh  at  others  as  innocently  and  as  unhurtfully,  as 
at  ourselves."— Pope:  To  Swift,  Sept.,  1725. 


uniclinal 

*un-httrt'-f  til-ness,  *un-hurte-ful-nes,  subst. 
[Eng.  unhurtful;  -ness.]  Harmlessnoss. 

"Your  unhurtefulnes  shal  comdemne  theyr  unclen- 
nes."— Uda.ll:  1  Corinthians  vi. 

un-hart'-Ing,  a.  [Prof,  un- (1),  and  Eng.  hurt- 
ing.] Causing  no  hurt  or  harm ;  harmless,  innox- 
ious. 

"As  if  she  in  her  kinde  (unhurt ing  elfe) 
Did  bid  me  take  such  lodging  as  herselfe." 

Browne:  Britannias  Pastorals,  i.  4. 

*un-hus. -band-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un- (1),  and  Eng. 
husband;  -ed.] 

1.  Not  husbanded ;  not  managed  with  care  and 
frugality. 

2.  Not  having  a  husband;  unmarried. 

3.  Deprived  of  or  having  lost  a  husband;  wid- 
owed. 

"She  bore,  unhusbanded,  a  mother's  pains." 

Southey:  Hannah. 

*4.  Not  "  married  "  to,or  supported  by,  an  elm. 
(Said  only  of  a  vine.)  The  expression  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  custom  (still  in  vogue  in  Italy)  of 
training  vines  on  elms. 

"  With  hanging  head  I  have  beheld 
A  widow  vine  stand,  in  a  naked  field, 
Unhusbanded,  neglected,  all  forlorne." 

Browne:  Britannias  Pastorals,  ii.  6. 

*un-hushed  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
hushed.]  Not  hushed;  not  silenced. 

"My  heart  unhush'd — although  my  lips  were  mute." 
Byron:  Corsair,  i.  14. 

*un  husked  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  husked.] 
Having  no  husk  or  cover. 
"  Could  no  unhuaked  akorne  leave  the  tree, 
But  there  was  chalenge  made  whose  it  might  bee." 
Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  iii.  1. 

fi-nl-,  pref.  [Lat.  um«=one.]  Having  one  feat- 
ure or  character. 

C -nl-at,  U-nl-ate,  s.   [From  Lat.  unu«=one.] 

Church  Hist. :  One  of  the  United  Greeks  (q.  v.). 

*u-nl-au-rlc  -u-late,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng. 
auriculate.]  Possessed  of,  or  in  form  resembling, 
a  single  small  ear. 

unlauriculate-anlmals,  s.  pi. 

Zool.:  The  Gasteropoda.    (Rossiter.) 

u-nl-ax -al,  u-nl-ax -I-al,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and 
Eng.  axial.] 

1.  Biol.:  Developed  from  a  single  axis,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  vertebrate  animals,  some  molluscs 
and  annulosa,  and  someplants.     (Rossiter.) 

2.  Optics  <&  Ory  stall. :  Having  one  direction  within 
the  crystal,  along  which  a  ray  of  light  can  proceed 
without  being  bifurcated. 

"The  colored  rays  of  uniaxial  and  biaxial  crystals." — 
Proc.  ofPhys.  Soc.  London,  pt.  ii.,  p.  3. 

IT  The  crystals  of  Iceland  spar,  quartz,  and  tour- 
maline are  uniaxial.  Brewster  has  shown  that  in  all 
uniaxial  crystals  the  optic  axis  coincides  with  the 
axes  of  crystallization.  When  the  ordinary  refract- 
ive index  exceeds  the  extraordinary  index  the  crys- 
tal is  said  to  be  negative,  when  it  falls  short  of  it 
the  crystal  is  said  to  be  positive.  Iceland  spar, 
tourmaline,  sapphire,  ruby,  &c.,  have  negative,  and 
quartz,  ice,  titanite,  &c.,  positive  uniaxial  crystals. 

*u'-nl-b§r,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  face-guard 
of  a  helmet.  (Ogilviv.) 

*u-nlc,  s.    [UNIQUE.] 

*a-nl-cam  -er-al,  adj.  [Latin  unus=one,  and 
earner  a= a  chamber.]  Consisting  of  a  single  cham- 
ber. (Said  of  a  legislative  body.) 

u-nl-cap'-su-lar,  adj.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  English 
capsular.] 

Bot. :  Having  but  a  single  capsule. 

u-nl-car  -di-fim,  s.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Mod.  Latin 
cardium  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont.:  A  doubtful  sub-genus  of  Corbis,  having 
the  shell  thin,  oval,  and  concentrically  striated ;  the 
hinge  with  an  obscure  tooth  or  edentulous.  Known 
species  forty,  from  the  Lias  to  the  Portland  Rock, 
(Woodward.) 

U-nl-car  -I-nate,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng.  cari- 
nate.]  Having  a  single  ridge  or  keel. 

a-nl-ceT-lU-lar,  adj.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  English 
cellular,] 

Biol. :  Consisting  of  a  single  cell  or  cellule.  (Used 
of  certain  algals  and  fuugals  of  low  organization, 
and  of  the  Protozoa.) 

*n-nlg'-l-ty,  s.    [Lat.  «nus=one.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  unique. 

2.  The  state  of  being  in  unity,  or  of  being  united 
into  one. 

tu-nl-ClI'-nal,  a.  [Lat.  unu«=one,  and  Gr.klino 
=to  cause  to  bend,  slope,  or  slant.] 

Geol.:  Having  but  a  single  dip,  inclination,  or 
'direction.  Used  of  a  stratum  which  slants  only  in 
one  direction;  opposed  to  synclinal  and  anticlinal 
(q.v.). 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    $ell,     chorus,     $hin,    bengh;     go,    gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  satin;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,    -clous. 


sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  be],      del. 


unicorn 

tt -nl-corn,  *u-ni  corne,  *.  [Fr.  unicorne,  from 
Lat.  u/u'fontum,  accus.  of  utiicurnu.^  —  oue-horned, 
from -u*iw*=one,  andcorHw  —  a  horn.j 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  An  animal  having  a  single  horn,   frequently 
mentioned  by  Greek  and  Latin  authors.    Ctc'-in* 
calls  it  the  Wild  Ass,  and  Aristotle  the  Indian  Ass. 
Ctesias  describes  the  Wild  Ass  as  being  about  the 
size  of  a  horse,  with  a  white  body,  red  head,  and 
blue  eyes,  having  a  horn  on  the  forehead  a  cubit 
long,  which  for  the  extent  of  two  palms  from  the 
forehead  is  entirely  white,  black  in  the  middle,  and 
pointed  and  red  at  the  extremity.    Of  the  Imru 
drinking  cups  were  formed,  and  those  who  used 
them  were  said  not  to  be  subject  to  spasm,  epilepsy, 
or  the  effects  of  poison.    Unicorns  were  said  to  be 
very  swift  and  strong,  not    naturally   fierce,  but 
when  provoked  they  fought  desperately  with  horn, 
heels,  and  teeth,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  take 
them  alive.    Browne  (Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch. 
xxiii.)  enumerates  five  kinds  of  unicorns:   "The 
Indian  ox,  the  Indian  ass,  the  rhinoceros,  the  oryx, 
and  that  which  was  more  eminently  termed  mono- 
ceros  or  un/cornts;"  and  in  the  same  chapter  he 
quotes  descriptions  of  this  mythical  animal  from  va- 
rious authors.    Wilkin,  in  a  note  to  Browne  (loc.  sup. 
cit.)  gives  a  statement  from  Ruppell  that  the  uni- 
corn exists  in  Kordofan,  where  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  millekma.    He  describes  it  as  of  a  reddish 
color,  of  the  size 

of  a  small  horse, 
of  the  slender 
make  of  a  ga- 
zelle, and  fur- 
nished with  a 
long,  straight, 
slender  horn  in 
the  male,  which 
i  s  wanting  i  n 
the  female. 
Some  added 
that  it  had  di- 
vided hoofs, 
while  others  de- 
clared it  to  be 
single- h  o  o  f  e  d. 
Three  Arabs 
told  Ruppell 
that  they  had 
seen  the  animal 
in  question.  All 
these  stories 
have  probably 
some  foundation  in  fact,  to  which  a  large  super- 
struction  of  fiction  has  been  added.  An  antelope 
like  an  oryx,  seen  in  profile  would  appear  to  a  care- 
less observer  like  an  animal  with  a  single  horn ;  and 
hence  the  mythical  tales  of  unicorns  probably 
arose.  (See  illustration.) 

*2.  A  kind  of  insect  having  a  horn  npon  its  head. 

"  Some  unicorns  we  will  allow  even  among  insects,  as 
those  nasicornous  beetles  described  by  Muffetas."— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  niii. 

3.  A  carriage  and  pair  with  a  third  horse  in  front ; 
also  applied  to  such  an  equipage. 

"Let  me  drive  yon  out  some  day  in  my  unicorn."— JTis» 
Edgeworth:  Belinda,  ch.  xvii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  [MosoCEEOS,  1.] 

2  Her.  •  A  fabulous  animal,  having  the  head, 
neck,  and  body  of  a  horse,  with  a  beard  like  that  of 
a  goat  the  legs  of  a  buck,  the  tale  of  a  lion,  and  a 
long  tapering  horn,  spirally  twisted,  in  the  middle 
of  the  forehead.  Two  unicorns  were  borne  as  sup- 
porters of  the  Scottish  royal  arms  for  about  a  cen- 
tury before  the  union  of  theCrowns  in  1603 ;  and  the 
sinister  supporter  of  the  arms  of  the  United  King- 
dom is  a  unicorn  argent,  armed,  crined,  and  unguled 
or,  gorged  with  a  coronet  of  crosses  pat6e  and 
flours  de  Us,  with  a  chain  affixed  passing  between 
the  fore  legs  and  reflected  over  the  back  of  the  last. 
(See  illustration  under  REVERTED.) 

3.  Script.:  [REEM.l 

IT  Sea-unicorn:  The  narwhal,  Monodon  mono- 
ceroi.  [  MONODON,  NARWHAL.] 

unicorn-bird,  s. 

Ornith.:  Palamadea  cornuta.  [ANHIMA.] 
"The  horn  of  the  unlcome-btrd;  in  Brasile  called  An- 
hima.  Described  by  Marggravius  and  Willughby  out  of 
him.  His  principal  marks  are  these:  Headed  and  footed 
like  the  dunghill  cock,  tail'd  like  a  goose,  horned  on  his 
forehead  (with  some  likeness)  as  the  TJnicorne  is  pict- 
ured; spnrd  on  his  wings;  bigger  than  a  swan.  The  male, 
say  Maggravius  and  Piso,  as  big  again." — Greic:  Museum, 
p.  65. 

unicorn-fish,  s.    IUNICOBN,  If.] 

unicorn-plant,  s. 

Bot.:  A  popular  name  for  Martynia  (q.  v.),  said 
to  refer  to  the  projecting  beaks  or  hooks  of  the  cap- 
sule; but  the  name  is  inaccurate,  as  there  are  two 
horns  in  place  of  one. 


Oryx  grazing  (Profile). 
A.  Head  of  Oryx. 
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unicorn-root,  s. 

Hot.:  The  root  of  Helonias  diotca,  a  plant  of  the 
Melanthaceaa  or  Helantlrs,  one  or  two  feet  high, 
growing  in  North  American  bopfs.  It  lias  a  leafy 
scape,  spiked  racemes  of  white  flowers,  with  linear 
petals  and  Asserted  •tameos.  In  infusion  the  root 
is  anthelmiutic,  but  its  tincture  is  bitter  and  tonic. 

unicorn-shell,  s. 

Zoology:  The  genus  Monoceros  (q.  v.).  Both  the 
scientific  and  popular  names  refer  to  the  promin- 
ent spine  on  the  outer  lip. 

unicorn's-horn,  s. 

*1.  Ord.  Lanfj.:  A  name  formerly  given  to  the 
horn  of  the  narwhal,  which  was  often  preserved  in 
museums  as  the  horn  of  the  mythical  unicorn. 
[UNICORN,  II.  1.] 

2.  Bot. :  Heloni(i&  dioica.    [UNICORN-ROOT.] 

u-nl-corn  -OU8,  adj.  [Lat.  unfcornoiu.]  [Uxi- 
CORN.]  Possessed  of  but  a  single  horn. 

"Unicornous  beetles." — Browne:  Vulijar  Errors,  bk.  v., 
ch.  xii. 

u-nl-cos  -tate,  a.    [Pref.  uni-t  and  Eng.  costate 

(q.Y.).] 

Bot . ;  Having  but  a  single  midrib,  whence  the 
secondary  veins  or  nerves  diverge.  This  is  the 
typical  structure  of  Exogens  in  general. 

u-nl-dac  -t^le,  a.  [Pref.  «m-,  and  Gr.  daktylos 
=  a  finger  or  toe,  a  digit.]  Having  a  single  func- 
tional digit,  as  the  horse  and  some  or  its  ancestors. 
(See  illustration  under  UNGULATA,  1  (2).) 

"In  the  Anchitherium  and  Hipparion  the  transforma- 
tion from  the  tridactyle  to  the  unidactyle  Ungulate  is 
accomplished."—  O.  Schmidt:  Doctrine  of  Descent,  p.  274. 

*un-i-de  -aed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  idea,  and 
suff.  -ed.]  Having  no  ideas  or  thoughts  ;  senseless, 
frivolous. 

"He  [Bacon]  received  the  unideaed  page  [Villiers^  into 
his  intimacy."— Lord  Campbell:  Lives  of  the  Chancellors, 
ii.  347. 

*ttn-I-de"-al,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ideal.'} 

1.  Not  ideal;  real. 

2.  Not   having  ideas;    destitute  of  ideas,  senti- 
ments, or  thoughts ;  senseless. 

"They  [cards]  appear  to  me  too  dull  and  unideal  to 
afford  a  thinking  man  .  .  .  an  adequate  return  of 
amusement."— Knox:  Winter  Evenings,  even.  1. 

*un-I'-dle,a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  idle,  a.] 
Not  idle ;  busy,  active. 

"For  me,  I  do  nature  unidle  know." 

Sidney:  Astrophel  and  Stella. 

u-nl-f  a  -Cial  (C  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  tmtt*=one,  and 
fades— a  face.]  Having  but  one  face  or  front  sur- 
face. 

*u-nlf  -Ic,  adj.  [Latin  wn«a=oue,  and  facio=to 
mate  1  Making  one;  forming  unity. 

*u-nl-f  I-ca  -tion,  s.  [UxiFic.]  The  act  of  uni- 
fying; the  state  of  being  unified;  the  act  of  making 
into  one. 

"All  we  have  here  to  note  is  the  independence  and  uni- 
fication of  functions  that  naturally  follow  the  differentia- 
tion of  them." — H.  Spencer.-  Inductions  of  Biology. 

ft'-nl-fl-er,  ».  [Eng. unify;  -er.]  One  who  uni- 
fies or  makes  into  one. 

"Bismarck  the  unifier  of  Germany." — London  Times. 

Ci-nl-f  l'-lar,  a.  [Lat.  unus=onet  and  filum—a. 
thread.]  Consisting  of  or  having  only  one  thread; 
specifically  applied  to  a  magnetometer  consisting 
of  a  magnetic  bar  suspended  by  a  single  thread. 

u-nlf -l5r-ous,  a.  [Latin  «nus=one,  and  flos 
(genit.^orisj  =  a  flower.] 

Bot.:  Having  but  a  single  flower. 

u'-nl-fo~ll,  subst.  [Lat.  UTms=one,and/oZmm=a 
leaf.] 

Her.:  A  plant  having  only  one  leaf. 

a-nl-fo'-ll-ar,  u-ni-fo'-ll-ate,  adj.  [Pref.  uni-, 
and  'Ene.foliar,  foliate.] 

Bot.;  The  same  as  UNIFOT.IOLATE  (q.v.). 

u-nl-fo  -11-6-late,  a.  [Pref.  wni-,  and  Eng./oZi- 
olate  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Applied  to  a  compound  leaf  consisting  of 
one  leaflet  only. 

u  -nl-form,  *u-ni-forme,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  uniforme, 
from  Lat.  uniformem,  accus.  of  uniformis=  having 
one  form  ;unus one,  and/orma=a  form ;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  uniformed 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  only  one  form ;  having  always  one  and 
the  same  form ;  not  changing  in  form,  shape,  char- 
acter, appearance,  &c. ;  not  variable. 

"He  is  himselfe  vniforme,  ae  saint  .7 unies  sayth,  with- 
out alteration."— Bp.  Gardner.-  Explication;  Of  Catholic 
Faith,  f  ol.  6. 

2.  Not  varying  in  degree  or  weight;  invariable, 
equable ;    as,    a    uniform    temperature,    uniform 
motion. 


uniformly 

3.  Consistent  at  all  times;  not  different;  as,  Hie 
Opinions  on  th"  subject  have  always  been   uniform, 

4.  Having  only  one  character  throughout ;  homo- 
geneous. 

"Sometimes  there  are  many  parts  of  a  law,  and  some- 
times it  is  uniform,  and  hath  in  it  but  one  duty."— Bishop 
Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

5.  Conforming  to  one  rule;   agreeing  with  each 
other ;  of  the  same  form  or  character  as  others. 

"The  only  doubt  is  about  the  manner  of  their  unity, 
how  far  churches  are  bound  to  be  uniform  ia  their  cere- 
monies."— Hvvker. 

B.  -4s  subst.:  A  dress  of  the  same  kind,  fabric, 
fashion,  or  general  appearance  as  that  worn  by 
other  members  of  the  same  body,  whether  military, 
naval,  or  other,  by  which  the  members  may  be 
recognized  as  belonging  to  that  particular  body. 
(Opposed  to  plain  clothes  or  ordinary  civil  (In-r-^.i 

"The  uniforms  and  arms  of  the  new  comers  clearly 
indicated  the  potent  influence  of  the  master's  eye." — 
Macaulay:  Hist,  Eny.t  ch.  xv. 

*ii'-nl-form,  r.  t.  [UNIFORM.]  To  make  uniform 
or  comformable;  to  cause  to  conform  ;  to  adapt. 

"Thus  must  I  uniform,  my  speech  to  your  obtuse  con- 
ceptions."— Sidjiey;  Wanstrml  n<n/<  \>.  G22. 

*u-nl-form  '-al,  adj.  [Eng.  uniform;  -al.]  Uni- 
form, symmetrical. 

"Her  comelye  nose  with  untfnrmall  grace." 

Ucrrick,-  Appendix,  p.  433. 

u-nl-for-ml-tar  -I-an,  subst.  &  adj.  [Eng.  uni- 
formit(y};  -uncut.] 

A.  As  substantive :  One  who  holds  the  geological 
hypothesis  or  theory  of  uniformitarianism  (q.v.). 

"The  one  point  the  cat  astro  phi  nts  and  the  unifomni- 
tarians  agreed  upon  when  the  Society  was  founded  wasto- 
ignore  it  [geological  speculation]."— Quart.  Journ.  Geol. 
Soc.,  vol.  xzv.,  p.  xli. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Uniformitarian- 
ism (q.  v,). 

u-nl-for-ml-tar  -I-an-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  uniformi- 
tarian;  -tern.] 

Geol.:  A  term  introduced  by  Prof.  Huxley  to- 
express  the  view  strongly  advocated  by  Hutton  and 
Lyell,  that  there  is  no  need  for  the  hypothesis  of 
alternate  periods  of  repose  and  convulsion  to 
account  for  the  present  appearance  of  the  earth's 
crust.  All  that  we  see  might  be— and  they  believed 
was— produced  by  the  operation  of  ordinary  causes 
continued  during  indefinitely  long  periods  of  time. 
[GEOLOGY.] 

"I  have  spoken  of  Uniformitarianism  as  the  doctrine  of 
Hutton  and  Lyell." — Huxley;  Pres.  Address,  in  Quarterly 
Journ.  Oeol.  Soc.,  vol.  ixv.,  p.  xli. 

a-nl-form'-l-tj,  *u-ni-form-i-tie,  s.  [French 
uniformity,  from  Lat.  uniformifatem^  accusative  of 
uni/ormtias=uniformity,  from  wni/ormis=uniforra 
(q.  vJ.J 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uniform  ;  resem- 
blance to  itself  at  all  times;  the  quality,  state,  or 
character  of  adhering  to  one  plan  all  through,  or 
of  having  the  parts  similar. 

"  But  for  uniformi tie  of  building  .  .  .  the  towne  of 
Cambridge,  as  the  newer  workmanship,  exceedeth  that  of 
Oxford."— Holinshed:  Descr.  England,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Consistency,  sameness. 

"Queen  Elizabeth  was  remarkable  for  that  steadiness 
and  uniformity  which  ran  through  all  her  actions."— 
Addison. 

3.  Conformity  among  several  or  many  to  one  pat- 
tern or  rule ;  consonance,  agreement,  accord. 

"The  unity  of  that  visible  body  and  Church  of  Christ 
consisteth  in  that  uniformity  which  all  the  several  per- 
sons thereunto  belonging  have." — Hooker. 

4.  Continued  or  unvarying  sameness  or  likeness; 
monotony. 

IF  Act  of  Uniformity: 

English  Church  History:  The  Act  13  &  14  Car.  II., 
c.  4,  designed  to  regulate  the  terms  of  membership 
in  the  Church  of  England  and  in  the  colleges  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Both  the  Anglican  and  the 
Puritan  parties  had  desired  their  faith  to  be  that 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  Charles  II.,  who,  as 
a  step  to  obtaining  his  father's  throne,  wished  to 
stand  well  with  both  parties,  promised  at  Breda  to 
use  his  influence  to  bring  about  a  certain  measure 
of  comprehension.  But  the  Parliament  was  in  no 
mood  to  vote  for  such  a  scheme,  and  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  required  the  clergy  to  sign  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  and  to  use  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  The  enforcement  of  these  regulations  led 
to  the  secession  from  the  Church  of  England  of 
upward  of  2,000  clergymen,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  modern  dissent.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  Amend- 
ment Act,  passed  July  18, 1872,  somewhat  modified 
that  of  Charles,  as  the  University  Test  Act,  passed 
June,  1871,  had  done  the  year  before. 

tt'-nl-form-lf ,  *u-ni-form-lie,  adv.  [English 
uniform;  -ly.] 


fiitc     fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    w6t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    th@re;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p8t. 
or,  '  wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     whd,     sftn;     mute,    cttb,     cttre,    unite,     cfir,    rflle,    full;     try,     Syrian,     ae,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


uniformness 

1.  In  a  uniform  manner  or  degree ;  without  varia- 
tion ;  with  even  tenor. 

"I'uifarmlt  clear  of  clouds."— C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre, 
ch.  nil. 

2.  Without  diversity  of  one  from  another. 

"  They  turne  it  often,  that  it  may  be  uniformelie  drie." 
— Hoi  t  ashed:  Descr.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

3.  With  consistency  throughout. 

*u  -nl-form-ness,  s.  [Eug.  uniform;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  uniform  ;  uniformity. 

"Rules  grounded  on  the  analogy  and  tti/ifonnnes*  ob- 
served in  the  production  of  natural  effects." — Berkeley: 
Of  Human  Knuicledge,  pt.  i.,  g  105. 

u  -nl-f y,  *u-ni-ne,  r.  *.  [Latin  «mw=one,  and 
facio=to  make.]  To  make  or  form  into  one;  to 
make  a  unit  of;  to  reduce  to  unity  or  uniformity; 
to  view  as  one. 

"To  simplifie  and  unifle  their  desires." — Montague:  De- 
voute  Essayex,  pt.  ii.,  treat.  8. 

«u-nl-gen  -I-ture,  subst.  [Lat.  unigenitus=on\y- 
begotten,  from  «mts=one,  and  genitus,  pa.  par.  of 
gigno=to  beget.]  The  state  of  being  the  only- 
begotten. 

u-nl-gen  -I-tiis,  a.    [Lat.=only-begotten.] 

Ecclesiol.:  A  Bull  commencing  Uniyenitus  Dei 
Filius  (the  Only  Begotten  Son  of  God),  issued  by 
Pope  Clement  XI.  in  1713  in  condemnation  of  101 
propositions  taken  from  Quesnel's  work  entitled 
The  New  Testament  translated  into  French,  with 
Moral  Reflections.  [JANSENISM,  1.] 

*U-nIg  -en-ofis,  a.  [UNIGENITURE.]  Of  one  kind; 
of  the  same  kind. 

U-JlIJ'-u-gate,  adj.  [Lat.  tt?iyugrus=having  one 
yoke ;  pref.  uni-  and  Lat.  jugum=&  yoke,  a  pair.] 

Hot.  (of  a  leaf) :  Having  a  single  pair  of  leaflets ; 
paired.  [CONJUGATE.] 

u-nl-la'-bl-ate,  a.   [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng.  labiate.] 

Dot. :  Having  but  a  single  lip. 

u-nl-lat  -er-al,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng.  lateral.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  but  a  single  side;  per- 
taining to  one  side;  one-sided. 

'2.  Bot.:  Arranged  on  or  turned  toward  one  side 
only,  as  the  flowers  of  Antholyza. 

unilateral-contract,  «.  A  one-sided  contract, 
that  is,  a  contract  which  binds  only  one  party ;  the 
other  party,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  not  need- 
ing to  be  bound. 

•ft-nl-llt  -5r-al,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng.  literal.] 
Consisting  of  only  one  letter ;  as,  a  unilateral  word. 

*un-IHumed  ,  adj.  [Pref.  tm-(l),  and  English 
illumed.]  Not  illuminated  ;  not  lighted  up. 

" Her  fair  eye,  now  bright,  now  vnillvmed." 

Coleridge-.  Destiny  of  Nations. 

»un-ll-lu-mln7at-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  illuminated.] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  illuminated ;  dark. 

2.  Fig. :  Ignorant. 

*fin-Il-lu  -s5r-f ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
illusory.]  Not  causing  or  producing  illusion,  de- 
ception, or  the  like ;  not  illusory  ;  not  deceptive. 

"  Through  a  pair  of  cold,  unillusory  barnacles." — Lyt- 
ton:  My  Novel,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxii. 

•un-Il-lus-tra-ted,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng. 
illustrated.]  Not  illustrated  with  drawings,  cuts, 
engravings,  or  the  like. 

"  By  aid  of  which  we  can  teach  many  subjects  q_uicker 
and  better  than  the  most  impressive  verbal  description, 
nnillttstrated,  could  even  attain  to." — Cassell's  Technical 
Educator,  pt.  xi.,  p.  275. 

u-nl-lOC'-U-lar,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng.  locu- 
lar] 

1.  Bot. :  Having  bnt  a  single  cell  in  the  fruit. 

2.  Zo6l. :  Possessing  a  single  cavity  or  chamber. 
Applied  to  the  shells  of  Foraminifera  and  Moll usca. 

un-I-mag  -In-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
imaginable.]  Not  capable  of  being  imagined,  con- 
ceived, or  thought  of ;  inconceivable. 

"O  thoa  beautiful 
And  unimaginable  ether! " 

Byron:  Cain,  ii.  1. 

*un-I-mag  -In-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unimagin- 
able, -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unimag- 
inable or  inconceivable ;  inconceivableness. 

"The  unimaginableness  of  points  and  smallest  par- 
ticles."— More:  Immort.  of  the  Soul,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

*  un-I  mag  -In  a-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  unimagin- 
ab(le);  -ly.]  Inconceivably.  (Boyle:  Works,  iii. 
677.) 

*un-I-mag  -In-a-tlve,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  imaginative.]  Showing  little  or  no  imagina- 
tive powers. 

"These  our  imaginat ive  days." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

un-I-mag -Ined,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  English 
imagined.]  Not  imagined  or  conceived ;  not  formed 
in  idea  ;  undreamt  of. 
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*un-Im-It  a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  im 
Not  capable  of  being  imitated ;  inimitable. 

"Thou  art  all   unimitable." — Beaum.  *  Flet.:  Laws  of 

<•:::<, Iff,   i.  2. 

un  Im-mersed  ,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
Immersed.]  Not  immersed;  not  sunk  below  the 
surface  of  the  water.  (Used  specific,  of  submarine 
torpedo-boats.) 

"She  can  steam,  when  unimmersed,  at  the  rate  of  seven- 
teen knots  an  hour." — London  Vlobe. 

*un-!m-mor -tal,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
immortal.]  Not  immortal ;  mortal;  liable  to  death. 
(Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  611.) 

*iin-Im  mured  ,  « .  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  English 
immured.]  Unfortified;  without  walls.  (Sandys: 
Travels,  p.  155.) 

un  Im  pair  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tmpairablt.]  Not  capable  of  being  impaired,  in- 
jured, diminished,  or  weakened. 

"  Undiminishable  and  unimpairable." — More:  Defens. 
Philos.  Cabbala,  ch.  vii. 

un-Im-paired',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  im- 
paired.] Not  impaired,  injured,  diminished,  or 
weakened.  (Cowper:  Yardley  Oak.) 

*un-Im-part  -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
imparted.]  Not  imparted,  shared,  or  communi- 
cated. 

"  But  bnive  Achilles  shuts 
His  virtues  close,  an  uniniparted  store." 

Cowper:  Homer's  Iliad,  x. 

un-Im-pas  -si&ned  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  English  impassioned.]  Not  impassioned;  not 
moved,  actuated,  or  influenced  by  passion ;  calm, 
tranquil,  quiet. 

"  The  same  meek,  unoffending,  unimpassioned  man." — 
Milman:  Latin  Christianity,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  viii. 

an-Im-peash -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un  (1),  and  Eng. 
ini/ii'achable.]  Not  impeachable;  not  capable  of 
bemgcalled  impeached,  accused,  censured,  or  called 
in  question ;  free  from  guilt,  stain,  blame,  or  re- 
proach ;  blameless,  irreproachable. 

"  Perfect  and  unimpeachable  of  blame." 

Counter:  Task,  v.  86. 

un-Im-peagh'-a-ble-ness, ».  [Eng.  unimpeach- 
able; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unim- 
peachable. 

"  Insinuations  .  .  .  against  the  unimpeachableness 
of  his  motives."— Godwin.-  Mandeville,  iii.  188. 

un-Im-peached  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
impeached.] 

1.  Not  impeached ;  not  charged  or  accused. 

"Unimpeach'd  for  traitorous  crime." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  i. 

2.  Not  called  in  question  ;  undisputed. 

"  While  yet  my  regal  state  stood  Unimpeach'd." 

Rove:  Tamerlane,  iv. 

un  Im  ped  ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
impeded. ]  Not  impeded;  unmolested,  open,  clear; 
as,  his  unimpeded  speech. 

•un-lm'-pll-cate,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
implicate (d).]  Not  implicated. 

"She,  unimpeached  of  crime,  unimplicate 
In  folly.'1       Browning:  King  anil  Book,  xi.  1,289. 

*un-Im-pll9  -It,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
implicit.]  Not  entire,  unlimited,  or  unrestrained  ; 
limited,  guarded. 

"The  general  confirmation  of  unimplicit  truth." — Mil- 
ton: Of  Toleration. 

*un-Im-plbred',  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

implored.]  Not  implored;  not  solicited ;  unsolicited. 

"  Her  nightly  visitation  unimplored." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  22. 

un-Im-pbrt  -ance,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
importance.]  Want  of  importance,  consequence, 
weight,  or  value  ;  insignificance. 

un-Im-pbrt -ant,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
important.] 

1.  Not  important  or  momentous ;  not  of  great  mo- 
ment. 

"The  unimportant  skirmish  of  Bantry  Bay."—  .Vacaitlav: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*2.  Not  assuming  high  airs  of  dignity;  unassum- 
ing. 

,  "A  free,  unimportant,  natural,  easy  manner." — Pope:  To 
Swift. 

*un-Im-pbrt  -I6g,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (It,  and  English 
importing^  Not  importing ;  not  of  moment  or  con- 
sequence ',  trifling. 

"Matter  of  rite,  or  of  unimporting  consequence."—  Bp. 
Hall-  St.  Paul's  Combat. 

*un-Im-por-tuned  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
importuned.]  Not  importuned ;  not  solicited  with 
pertinacity  or  perseverance. 

"  Whoever  ran 
To  danger  unimportun'd." 

Donne:  To  the  Lady  Carey. 


unincorporated 

un-Im  po§ed,  a.  [Pn-fix  un-  (l).and  Eng.  im- 
;"'s,r/.j  Not  imposed;  not  laid  on  or  exacted  as  a 
iluty,  tax,  burden,  toll,  task,  service,  orthelike. 

"Those    free    and    unfmposed    expressions." — Milton: 

AlHil.  for   *»i.,-f>/,:i>llll<*.   §   11. 

un-Im-po§  -Ing,  a.  [Prefix un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ini- 
posing.] 

1.  Not  imposing;  not  commanding  reverence  or 
respect. 
*L'.  Not  obligatory  ;  voluntary. 

"Manly  submission,  taiimposiuj/toil." 

Thomson:  Liberty. 

iin-Im-pressed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  im- 
pressed.] 

1.  Not  impressed  ;  not  moved  or  affected. 

2.  Not  marked  or  infixed  deeply. 

"  Thoughts  uncontrolled  and  unimpressed,  the  births 
Of  pure  election."        Young:  Night  Thought*,  v.  122. 

un-Im-press  -I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
impressible.]  Not  impressible;  not  sensitive;  not 
easily  moved ;  apathetic. 

"  Clara  was  honest  and  quiet;  but  heavy,  mindless,  «n- 
impressible." — C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxvii. 

un-Im-pres  -si6n-a-ble  (ss  as  sh),  adj.  [Pref. 
«»i- (1),  and  English  impressionable.]  Not  impres- 
sionable ;  unimpressible. 

"  Unimpressionable  natures  are  not  so  soon  softened." 
—C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxi. 

*un-lm-prls/-6n-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
English  imprisnnable.]  Not  capable  of  being  im- 
prisoned, shut  up,  or  confined. 

"  Those  two  most  unimprisonable  things." — Milton: 
Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike,  g  16. 

un-Im-prov  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
improvable^] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  improved  or  advanced  to  a 
better  condition ;  not  admitting  of  improvement  or 
inclination. 

"  The  principal  faculty  which  is  wanting  in  such,  and 
by  teaching  irreparable  and  unimprovable." — Hammond: 
Works,  iv.  677. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  cultivated  or  tilled. 

*un-Im-pr6v  -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unimprov- 
able; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unim- 
provable. 

"  Their  ignorance  and  unimprovableness  in  matters  of 
knowledge." — Hammond:  Works,  i.  489. 

un-Im  proved',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
improved.] 

1.  Not  improved ;  not  made  better  or  wiser ;  not 
advanced  in  manners,  knowledge,  excellence,  skill, 
Ac. 

"  Shallow,  unimproved  intellects  are  confident  pre- 
tenders to  certainty." — Qlanv ille. 

2.  Not  used    for  a  valuable  or  useful  purpose; 
not  turned  to  good  use. 

"  While  he  that  scorns  the  noonday  beam,  perverse, 
Shall  find  the  blessing,  unimproved,  a  curse." 

Cowper:  Truth,  624. 

3.  Not  tilled;  not  brought  into  cultivation;  as, 
unimproved  land. 

un-Im-prdv  -Ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
improving.]  Not  improving;  not  advancing  in 
knowledge,  manners,  excellence,  skill,  or  the  like. 

"If  the  idle  were  to  lay  aside  such  unimproving  works."1 
— Knox:  Winter  Evenings,  even.  52. 

*un-Im-pugn'-gL-ble  (g  silent),  adj.  [Pref.  un- 
(l),and  Eng.  impugnable.}  Not  capable  of  being 
impugned ;  unimpeachable. 

"His  truthfulness  [must  be]  un  impugnable,"— W.  K. 
Greg. 

tfMlI-muS  -cu-l$r,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng.  mus- 
cular.] 

ZoOlogy:  Having  only  one  muscular  impression; 
monomyary  (q.  v.). 

*un-In-9ensed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
incensed.]  Not  incensed,  inflamed,  provoked,  or 
irritated. 

"See'st  thou  unincensed,  these  deeds  of  Mars  ?" 

Cowper:  Homer's  Iliad,  v. 

*un-In  5i-dent -9.1,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
incidental.]  Unmarked  by  any  incidents. 

"Times  of  fat  quietness  and  unincidental  ease."— Bp, 
Wilberforce,  in  Life,  ii.  194. 

iin-ln-Cl6|ed  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un--  (1),  and  English 
inclosed.]  Not  shut  in  or  surrounded  as  with  & 
wall,  fence,  or  the  like. 

*'In  waste  and  unincloeed  lands."— Smith:  Wealth  of 
Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

*un-In-cor'-p5r-at~ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  incorporated.]  Not  incorporated ;  not  mixed, 
united,  or  Wended  into  one  body. 

"  Unincorporated  with  any  of-  the  nations  of  the  earth." 
— Atterbury;  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  6, 


b6il,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  snan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,    as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,   ph  =  C. 
-sious  -    shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,      del. 


unincreasable 
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uninterruptedly 


*un-In-creas  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ««-  (1),  and  Eng. 
inc reusable. ]  Not  capable  of  being  increased ;  ad- 
mitting of  no  increase. 

"An  altogether  or  almost  unincreasable  elevation."— 
Bugle;  Works,  i.  249. 

*un-In-cum  -be'red,  a.    [UNENCUMBERED.] 
*un-In-dent  -ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
indented,]     Not  indented;  not  marked  by  any  in- 
dentation, notch,  wrinkle,  or  the  like. 

"The  rest  of  the  countenance  was  perfectly  smooth 
and  unindented." — Lytton;  P el  ham,  ch.  Ixix.. 

*un-ln-dlf  -fer-ent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l).and  Eng. 
indifferent.]  Not  indifferent;  not  unbiased  or 
unprejudiced;  partial,  biased. 

"Their  own  partiall  and  unindifferent  proceeding."— 
Hooker:  Ecctes.  Polity,  bk.  v.,  §81. 

*un-In-dul'-gent,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),and  English 
indulgent.]    Not  indulgent  or  kind. 
"On  me  not  unindulgent  fate 
Bestowed  a  rural,  calm  retreat." 

Francis;  Hornet,  ii.  Wf. 

*iin-Ill-dus  -trl-oilB,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
industrious.]  Not  industrious;  not  diligent  in  labor, 
study,  or  the  like ;  idle. 

"Far  beyond  the  ordinary  course 
That  other  unindustrious  ages  ran.'* 

Daniel:  Shtwphilus. 

*un-ln-dus'-trl-OUS-ly*,  adv.  [Eng.  unindustri- 
ous\  -ly.]  Not  industriously;  without  industry  or 
diligence. 

"Not  a  little  or  unindustriously  solicitous."  —  Boyle: 
Works,  i.  278. 

*un-In-dwell  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  English 
indwell,  and  suff .  -able.]  Uninhabitable. 

"Avast  desert  to  all  but  Arabs  unindwe  liable." — Lane; 
Selections  from  the  Kiiran,  p.  13.  (Introd.) 

tft-ul-ner  -vate,  a.  [Prefix  uni-,  and  Eng.  ner- 
vate.] 

Bot.:  One-ribbed;  having  but  ono  rib,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  leaves.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

un-In-fect  -ed,  a,  [Prefix  un>  (1),  and  English 
infected.]  Not  infected;  not  contaminated,  pol- 
luted or  corrupted.  (Lit.  &  fig.) 

"Theunfn/ecf«d  part  of  the  community."— Knox.-  Spirit 
of  Despotism,  §29. 

iin-In-flained',  adj.  [Prefix wn-  (1),  and  English 
iiiflamed.\  Not  inflamed ;  not  set  on  fire ;  not  aglow. 
(Lit.  or  fig.} 

"Show  one  moment  uninjlamrd  with  love." 

Young:  Force  of  Religion,  ii. 

*un-In-flam  -ma-ble,  a.    Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eiig. 

inflammable.]    Not  capable  of    being  inflamed  or 

set  on  fire.    (Lit.  or  fig.) 

"The  uninflammable  spirit  of  such  concretes."  —  Boyle, 
un-In'-flti.-en$ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

influenced.] 

1.  Not  influenced ;  not  moved  by  others  or  by  for- 
eign considerations ;  not  biased. 

"Chaste  hearts  uninfluenced  by  the  power 
Of  outward  change."  Wordsworth-  Sonnet. 

2.  Not  proceeding  from  influence,  bias,  or  preju- 
dice; as,  uninfluenced  conduct. 

tiin-In-flu-en  -tial  (ti  as  ah),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1). 
and  Eog.  influential*] 

1.  Not  exerting  any  influence;  inoperative. 

"A  motive  which  was  un  influential,  or  was  not  pro- 
ductive of  the  correspondent  act."—  Cogan.-  Ethical  Treat- 
ise, dis.  2,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Not  possessing  any  influence. 

"An  tminfluentjal  squire."—  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Feb.  7, 
1888. 

un-In-fprmed  ,  adj.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
informed.] 

1.  Not  informed,  instructed,  or  taught ;  untaught. 

"The  uninformed  and  heedless  souls  of  men." 

Cineper:  Task,  v.  864. 

*2.  Not' animated;  not  imbued  with  vitality. 
(Steele:  Spectator,  No.  41.) 

*3.  Not  imbued;  as,  a  picture  uninformed  with 
imagination. 

un-In-frlnged  .  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug. 
infringed.]  Not  infringed;  not  encroached  upon. 

"Why  is  a  constant  struggle  necessary  to  preserve  it 
[the  Constitution]  uninfringedf—Knox.  Spirit  of  Des- 
potism, §  8. 

tun-in-frln*-l-ble,  a.    [Prof.  «n-(l),and  Eng. 
infrangible.]    That  cannot  or  may  not  be  infringed 
upon, 
t        "An  uninfringible  monopoly." — Sir  W.  Hamilton, 

*un-ln-fce-nl-ous(l),a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng. 
ingenious.]  Not  ingenious;  wanting  in  ingenuity; 
not  witty  or  clever. 

"These  uningeniotts  paradoxes  and  reveries."—  Burke,- 
On  a  Late  State  of  the  Ration. 

*un-ln-&e'-nl-ous  (2),  a.    [UN-INGENUOUS.] 


*un  In-£en  -u-<yfiff,  *fin-In-£e  -nl-ous  (2),  adj. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eag.  ingenuous,  ingenious.]  Not 
ingeunous;  not  frank,  open,  or  candid;  disingenu- 
ous. 

"Such  ttningenuoim  proceedings." — Bp.  Taylor;  Liberty 
of  Prop  lie  sy  ing.  (Ep.  L>e>d. ) 

*un-In-gen  -u-ous-ness,  *.  [Eng.  uningenucms; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  disingenuous ; 
disingenuousness. 

"I  cannot  gness  what  could  be  further  added  to  prove 
the  injustice  and  un  ingenuousness." — Hammond:  Work*, 
i.  324. 

un-In-hab  -H-a-ble,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
inhabitable.]  Not  inhabitable;  not  fit  for  habita- 
tion. 

"The  castle-  had  in  1686  been  almost  uninhabitable." — 
M<i<-<iul<nj:  Hixt.Eng.,  oh.  xii. 

*un-In-hab  -It-a-ble-ness,  *.  [Eng.  uninhabit- 
able; -nestt.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unin- 
habitable ;  unfitness  for  habitation. 

"The  uninhabffableness  of  the  torrid  zone."— Boyle: 
Works,  i.  312. 

un-In-hab'-tt-ed,  a.  [Preflritn-m,  and  English 
inhabited.]  Not  inhabited  by  men;  having  no  in- 
habitants. 

"But  uninhabited,  nntilled,  nnsown, 
It  lies*™         Pope:  Homer**  Odyssey,  ix.  148. 

un-In-Jftred  ,  a<#.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
injured.]  Not  hurt;  unhurt. 

"  This  (.'onirn union  with  nnfnfu/rt(l  minds." 

Wordsworth .-  £*ccursi<m,  bk.  ix. 

un-In-jtir  -I-aiis,  a.  [Prefix  wn-  (1),  and  English 
injurious. ]  Not  hurtful  or  harmful ;  harmless. 

"  Their  own  bosoms  will  be  calm  and  serene,  uninjured 
*nd  uninjurious." — Knox:  Sermons,  voL  vi.,  ser.  12. 

fiin-In-jiir  -I-OnS-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  uninjurious; 
-ly.]  In  an  uninjurions  manner;  without  injury. 

"The  charging  £irfa  Fanre  cell"}  may  be  done  untnjuri- 
ouslu." — Sir  H*.  Thompson,  in  London  Times,  Sept.  L',  188L 

u-nl-no  -dal,  a.    [Prof,  wnf-,  and  Eng.  nodal.] 

Bot.  (of  a  peduncle):  Bearing  only  one  node. 
(Lindley.) 

*un.-ln-qul§  -1-tive,  o.  [Pref.  wn-  (1).  and  Eng. 
inquisitive,]  Not  curious  or  diligent  to  search  into 
and  investigate  things. 

"  Their  wn/nq>u/j*fWre  temper  keeps  them  in  total  igno- 
rance about  secondarycauses. " — Bp.  Horsley:  Sermons,  vol. 
i.t  ser.  11. 

*un-In-scribed  ,  a.  fPrefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
inscribed.]  Having  no  inscription. 

"Obscure  the  place,  and  un  inscribed  the  stone." 

Pope;  Windsor  Forest,  820. 

un-In-spired  ,  adj.  [Prefix un-  (1),  and  English 
inspired.] 

1.  Not  inspired;  not  having  received  any  super- 
natural instruction  or  illumination. 

"A  veneration  more  than  was  due  to  the  opinions  of 
any  uninspired  teacher." — Bp.  Horsley;  Sermons,  vol.  i., 
ser.  5. 

2.  Not  produced  or  written  under  inspiration  ;  as, 
uninspired  writings. 

un-ln-struct  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and  English 
instructed,] 

1,  Not  instructed  or  taught ;   untaught,  unedu- 
cated. 

"  Men  of  uninstructed  minds  and  sanguine  tempers."— 
Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Not  directed  by  superior  authority ;  undirected ; 
not  furnished  with  instructions. 

"  Uninstructed  how  to  stem  the  tide." 

Dryden:  Don  Sebastian,  iii.  1. 

*un-In-struct  -Ive,  a.  fPref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
instructive.]  Not  instructive;  not  serving  or  tend- 
ing to  convey  instruction. 

"  Captious  vninfttructire  wrangling."—  Locke.-  Hum.  Un- 
derstanding, bk.  ii.,  ch.  xi. 

*un-In-teT-H-£ence,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
intelligence.]  Want  of  intelligence;  stupidity  due 
to  ignorance. 

"And  now  his  unintflligence  was  not  more  strange  than 
his  misconstruction."— tfp.  Hall:  Cont.;  John  Baptist  Be- 
headed. 

un.-In.-tel  -11-gent,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
intelligent.] 

1.  Not  intelligent;  not  having  reason  or  under- 
standing; stupid,  dull. 

"A  gallant  soldier  and  a  not  unintelligent  officer." — 
Macaulay;  Hist.  Enu.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Not  acting  by  intelligence  or  innate  knowledge. 
"By  the  application  of  an  unintelligent  impulse  to  a 

mechanism  previously  arranged." — Paley;  Natural  Theol~ 
oyy,  ch.  ii. 

"un-in-tel-llfe-l-bll  -l-t? ,  «.  [Eng.  unintelligi- 
bl(e) ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unin- 
telligible; unintelligibleness. 


un  -In-tel  -1I£  I  ble,  o.  [Pref.  wn-  (1).  and  Eng 
intelligible.]  Not  intelligible;  not  capable  of  being1 
understood. 

"False  notions  which  would  make  the  subsequent  nar- 
rative itnintelliuible  or  uninstructive." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*un-In-tel  -Hg  I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unintelligi- 
ble ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  stateof  being  unintelli- 
gible ;  incomprehensibility. 

"Some  inconvenience  or  unintelliyiblenesxin  the  one 
more  than  in  the  other." — Bp.  H.  Croft:  On  Burned 
Theory. 

un-In-tel  -Ilg-I-bl?,  adv.  [Eng.  unintelliffib(le) : 
-ly.]  in  an  unintelligible  manner ;  so  as  not  to  bo 
intelligible  or  understood. 

"This  art  of  writing  unintelligibly  has  been  very  much 
improved."— Buitaell:  Spectator,  No.  379. 

un-ln-tend  ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  English 
intended.]  Not  intended  ;  unintentional. 

un-In-ten -tion-al,  n.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng. 
intentional.]  Not  intentional,  not  designed  ;  not 
dooe,  said,  or  happening  by  premeditation  or 
design;  unpremeditated. 

"Unintentional  lapses  in  the  duties  of  friendship." — 
Knox:  Essays,  No  25. 

fin-In-ten  -tton-al-ly1,  adv.  [English  uninten- 
tional; -ly.]  Not  intentionally;  without  design  or 
premeditation. 

"Ufa house,  and  those  of  his  brethren,  were  uninten- 
tionally consumed." — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  v.,  ch.  v. 

*ua-ln  -ter-essed,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
interested.]  Uninterested. 

"The  testimony  is  general,  both  as  to  time  and  place 
uninterested," — Glaavill:  Essay  2. 

ua-In  -ter-est-Sd,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
interested.] 

1.  Not  interested ;  not   having   any    property  or 
interest  in ;  not  personally  concerned. 

2.  Not  having'  the  mind  or  passions  interested  or 
engaged. 

"  Good  and  wise  persons,  uninterested  in.  the  case." — 
Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  v. 

un-In  -ter-est-Ing,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
interesting.]  Not  of  an  interesting  character;  not 
capable  of  exciting  or  engaging  the  mind,  passions, 
or  attention ;  dull. 

"  Uninteresting  barren  truths  which  generate  no  con- 
clusion."— Burke:  On  a  Late  State  of  the  Nation. 

un-In-ter  f  ered  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
interfered.]  Not  interfered  (with). 

"Uncontrolled  and  ttninterfered  with  by  the  obstruc- 
tions raised."—  Field,  Dec.  31,  1887. 

*un-ln-t5r-mls -slbn  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Pref.  «»• 
(1),  and  Eng.  intermission.]  Absence  of  intermission. 

iin-In-tSr-inlt  -ted,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng. 
intermitted.]  Not  intermitted ;  not  interrupted  or 
suspended  for  a  time ;  continued,  continuous. 

"An  unintermittcd  conflict  of  ten  years." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

*un-In-ter-mIt'-tSd-lyc,  adv.  [Eng.  unintermit- 
ted;  -ly.]  Without  intermission;  uninterruptedly. 

«un  In  tSr-mlt  -tlnsr,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  infermiif»n(;.]  Having  no  intermission  or 
interruption ;  continuing. 

*un-ln-ter-mlxed  ,  a.    [Prof,  wn-  Cl).  and  Eng. 
intermixed.]    Not  intermixed;  not  mingled. 
"  Vnintermix'd  with  notions  fantasies, 
I  verify  the  truth."  Daniel:  Civil  Wars. 

*un-In-t§r-pret-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  interpretable.]  Not  capable  of  being  inter- 
preted. 

un-In-ter -prSt-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
interpreted.]  Not  interpreted. 

"  Uninterpreted  by  practice." — Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  iii., 
ser.  7. 

iin-In-terred',  adj.    [Pref.  un-(l).and  English 
interred.]    Not  interred ;  not  buried  ;  unburied. 
"Unwept,  unhonor'd,  uninterr'd,  he  lies." 

Pope.  Homer's  Iliad,  xxii.  484. 

un-In-ter-rupt -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
interrupted.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Not  interrupted ;  not  broken ;  unin- 
termitted,  continuous;   free  from  intermission  or 
interruption. 

"  But  this  wonderful  prosperity  was  not  uninterrupted." 
—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

II.  Bot.:    Nut  having  its    symmetrical  arrange- 
ment destroyed  by  anything  local ;  consisting  of 
regularly    increasing  or   diminishing  parts,  or  of 
parts  all  of  the  same  size;  continuous. 

iin-In-tSr  riipt  Sd-ly1.  adv.  [English  uninter- 
rupted; -lij.]  Without  interruption  or  intermis- 
sion ;  continuously. 

"The  national  wealth  has,  during  the  last  six  centuries, 
been  almost  uninterruptedly  increasing." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 


late      fat     fare,     amidst,    what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     thgre;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,     pSt, 
or,     wore,    wplf,     w6rk,     whd,    sou;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,    cOr,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     as,     as  =  e;     ey  =  a.     QU  =  tw. 


uninthralled 

*un-In-tnralled  ,  a.  (Pref.  un-  (11,  and  English 
inthralled.]  Not  enthralled,  not  enslaved. 

"It  needs  must  be  ridiculous  to  any  judgment  un- 
inttira[r<l."—Millon:  Anttrri'  to  Eihun  Jiu*itik-f!  (.Pref.). 

*un-In-tl-tled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (11,  and 
Eng.  intitled.]  Not  entitled;  having  no  claim  or 
title.  (Usually  followed  by  to.) 

"  Untntitled  to  pardon  of  sin." — Seeker:  Sermons,  vol. 
iii.,  ser.  17. 

*un-In  tombed  (6  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eug.  intombed.]  Not  intombed;  not  interred  or 
buried. 

*un  In-trenched  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
intrenclied.]  Not  intrenched;  not  protected  by  a 
trench  or  the  like. 

"It  had  been  cowardice  in  the  Trojans  not  to  have 
attempted  anything  against  an  army  that  lay  unfortified 
and  un  intrench' <i." — Pope. 

*fin-In  -trJ-cat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  nil-  (1).  and  Eng. 
Intricated.]  Not  entangled,  perplexed,  or  involved ; 
not  intricate. 

"Even  clear,  unintricated  designs."— Hammond:  Works, 
iv.  602. 

un-In-tr6-dused  ,  o.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
introduced.]  Net  introduced;  without  any  intro- 
duction ;  obtrusive. 

"Think  not  unlntroduc'd  I  force  my  way." 

Young:  Sight  Thoughts,  v.  89. 

*iin-In-ured',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
inured.]  Not  inured ;  not  hardened  by  use  or  prac- 
tice. 

"The  race  exiguous,  uninur'd  to  wet." 

Philips:  Fall  of  Chloe's  Jordan. 

un-In-vad  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
invaded.]  Not  invaded;  not  encroached  upon, 
assailed,  or  attacked. 

"Leave  the  province  of  the  professor  uniiivaded." — 
Reynolds:  Discourse  2. 

*un-In-vent  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
invented.]  Not  invented;  not  found  out  or  dis- 
covered. 

"Not  uninvented  that,  which  thou  aright 
Believ'st  so  main  to  our  success,  I  bring." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  470. 

•un-In-vent -Ive,  adj.  [Pref.  «n-,(l),  and  Eng. 
inventive.]  Not  inventive ;  not  having  the_ power  of 
invention,  finding,  discovering,  or  contriving. 

"Thou  sullen,  uninventive  companion." — Scott:  Kenil- 
worth,  ch.  v. 

•un-In-vest -lg-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 
Eng.  investigate.]  Not  capable*  of  being  investi- 
gated or  searched  out ;  inscrutable. 

"The  works  of  this  visible  world  being  uninvestigable 
by  us." — Ray:  Creation,  pt.  i. 

*un-In-Vite',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  in- 
vite, v.]  To  countermand  or  annul  the  invitation 
of,  to  put  off. 

"Made  them  uninvite  their  guests."—  Pepys:  Diary, 
Nov.  26,  1666. 

un-In-Vlt  -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
invited.]  Not  invited,  not  asked ;  without  any  in- 
vitation. 

un-In  vlt  -Ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  andEnglish 
inviting.]  Not  inviting ;  not  attractive ;  not  tempt- 
ing. 

"That  such  unlikely  men  should  so  successfully  preach 
BO  uninviting  a  doctrine." — 2ioyle:  Works,  v.  636. 

un  In-VOked',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
invoked.]  Not  invoked  ;  not  appealed  to. 

"The  powers  of  song 
I  left  not  uninvoked. 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

un-In-v8lved  ,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
involved.]    Not  involved,  complicated,  or  intricate. 
"So  long  as  you    preserve  your    own   finances    unin- 
volv'd." — Knox:  To  a  Young  Nobleman,  let  28. 
u'-nl-6,s.    [Lat.  =  a  single  large  pearl.] 
1.  Zool. :    River-mussel ;  the  type-genus  of 
idee  (q.  v.),  with 
parts  of  the 
world.     Shell 
oval  or  elonga- 
ted, smooth,  cor- 
rugated,     or 
spiny,  becoming 
very  solid  with 
age:  anterior 
teeth,  1-2  or  2-2, 
short,  irregular ; 
posterior  teeth, 
1-2,     elongated, 
laminar.  Animal 
with  the  mantle 
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2.  Palceont.:  Fossil  species,  fifty  from  the  Weal- 
don  onward. 

unlo-beds,  s.  pi. 

Geol.:  The  name  given  to  certain  beds  in  the 
Purbeck,  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of 
species  of  Unio  (q.  v.). 

un   i6n  (1  as  y),  *un  yon,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat. 


1.  Ordinary  Laiujuage: 

*1.  A  pearl  of  great  beauty  and  value. 

"And  in  the  cup  an  union  shall  he  throw, 
Richer  than  that  which  four  successive  kings 
In  Denmark's  crown  have  worn." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  v.  8. 

2.  The  act  of  uniting  or  joining   two   or  more 
things  in  one,  thus  forming  a  compound  body. 

3.  The  state  of  being  united  ;  junction,  coalition. 
"To  effect  a  civil  union  without  a  religious  union."— 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ziii. 

4.  Concord;  agreement  and  conjunction  of  mind, 


5.  'That  which  is  united  or  made  into  one  body ;  a 
body  formed  by  the  combination  or  uniting  of  two 
or  more  individual  things  orpersons ;  the  aggregate 
of  the  united  parts;  a  combination;  a  coalition,  a 
confederacy ;  as — 

(1)  A  confederacy  of  two  or  more  nations,  or  of 
several  states  in  one  nation ;  as,  The  United  States 
of  America  are  called  the  Union. 

(2)  Two  or  more  English  parishes  consolidated 
into  one  for  administration  of  the   Poor   Laws. 
Each  union  has  a  common  workhouse,  and  the  cost 
of  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  charged  upon  the  com- 
mon fund. 

*(3)  (See  extract.) 

"  Union  is  a  combining  or  consolidation  of  two  [Eng- 
lish] churches  in  one,  which  is  done  by  the  consent  of  the 
bishop,  the  patron,  and  incumbent.  And  this  is  properly 
called  an  union  ;  but  there  are  two  other  sorts,  as  when 
one  church  is  made  subject  to  the  other,  and  when  one 
man  is  made  prelate  of  both,  and  when  a  conventual  is 
made  cathedral." 
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4)  A  trades-union  (q.  v.). 

I.  A  contraction  of   union-workhouse.     [WOHK- 

7.  A  kind  of  device  for  a  flag,  used  either  by  itself 
or  forming  the  upper  inner  corner  of  an  ensign  ;  a 
flag  marked  with  this  device. 

"As  the  patron  saint  of  England,  the  banner  of  St. 
George  ever  ranked  highly.  In  heraldic  language,  it  was 
'  Argent,  a  cross  gules,T  i.  e.,  a  white  Bag  with  a  plain  red 


was    azure,    a    saltire    argent,    i.    e.,  a  white  saltire  or 
St.    Andrew's    cross    on    a    blue    field.     On    the    union 
with  Scotland  in  1707  these  flags  were  combined.    * 
On  the   union  with   Ireland,   in  1801,    the  banner  of  St. 

briated  cross  of  St.  George— composing  the  flag  now 
known  to  us  as  the  Union  Jack." — Field,  Oct.  8,  1887. 

The  union  of  thi  United  States  is  a  blue  field  with 
white  stars,  the  stars  denoting  the  union  of  the 
states  and  properly  corresponding  in  number  to  the 
states. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Brewing:  One  of  a  series  of  casks  placed  side 
by  side,  and  supported  on  pivots  or  trunnions,  in 
which  fermentation  is  completed. 

2.  Fabric :  A  fabric  of  flax  and  cotton. 

3.  Hydr. :  A  tubular  coupling  for  pipes. 

4.  Ecclesiol. :  Various  small  religious  sects  adopt 

Churchmen,  Union  Congregationalists,  and  the 
Union  Free  Church  are  common  appellations  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad. 

IT  1.  Act  of  Union: 

English  history : 

(1)  The  act  by  which  Scotland  was  united  to  ling- 
land  in  1707. 

(2)  The  act  by  which  Ireland  was  united  to  Great 
Britain  in  1800. 

2.  Hypostatic  union:  [HIPOSTATIC.] 

3.  Union  down : 

Naut. :  A  signal  of  distress  at  sea,  made  by  revers- 
ing the  flag  or  turning  the  union  downward. 
union-Jack,  s.    [UNION,  I.  7.] 
union-Joint,  s.    A  pipe-coupling. 
union-man,  s. 

1.  A  man  who  during  the  American  civil  war  was 
•  an  adherent  of  the  Federal  union  of  the  States,  as 

opposed  to  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States. 

2.  A  member  of  a  trades-union. 
"Acommittee  of  nine  was  appointed  to  meet  at  the 

Stock  Exchange  Building  this  morning,  when  it  is  prob- 

\6il,    b<Sy;     p6ut,    Jowl;    cat.    cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a§;     «Pect.     Xenophon     exist.    ph  =  t 
•clan.      -Wan  =  snan.     -Won,     -sion  =  shun;      -Won,      -glon  =  zhun.    -Wous,    -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -Die,     -die,    &c.  =  Del,     del. 


m  a  r  gins    only 
united 


between 
siphonal 


Unio  Valdensis. 
(From  the  Wealden.) 


unipeltata 

union-pump,  s. 

Hijdr.:  A  form  of  pump  in  which  the  engine  and 
piiinii  are  united  in  the  same  frame. 

union-rustic, K. 

Entom.:  A  night-moth,  Auamea.  connexa,  haying 
the  fore  wings  pale  bluish-gray,  with  two  black 
streaks  and  two  blotches,  one  brownish,  the  other 
brown-black.  Not  common. 

union-workhouse,  s.    [WORKHOUSE.] 

u-nl  6  ni  dffi,  *ub*t.  [Mod.  Lat.  unio,  genit. 
union(it);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suS. -iita.J 

1.  Zoology:  A  family  of  Conchif era.  with  several 
genera,  universally  distributed.    Shell  usually  reg- 
ular, equivalve,  closed;  structure  nacreous;  epi- 
dermis thick  and  dark ;  ligament  external,  large 
and  prominent ;  margins  even ;  anterior  hinge-teeth 
thick  and  striated,  posterior  laminar,  sometimes 
wanting.    Animal  with  mantle-margins  united  be- 
tween the  siphonal  orifices,  and,  rarely,  in  front  of 
the  branchial  opening ;  anal  orifice  plain,  branchial 
fringed;    foot    very    large,    tongue-shaped,    com- 
pressed, byssiferous  in  the  fry ;  gills  elongated,  sub- 
equal,  united  posteriorly  to  each  other  and  to  the 
mantle,  but  not  to  the  body ;  palpi  moderate,  later- 
ally attached,  striated  inside;  lips  plain,    bexes 
distinct. 

2.  Palaeontology:  The  family  commences  in  the 
Devonian. 

u-nl-o'-nl-form,  adj.  [Mod.  Lat.  unio  (q.  v.) 
(genit.  unionis),  and  forma  =  form,  appearance.) 
Having  the  shape  or  general  appearance  of  the 
genus  Unio  (q.  v.). 

"In  which  genus  others  of  the  uniform  species  have 
been  placed."— Tate .  Appendix  to  Woodward's  Mollusca, 
p.  71. 

un  -l6n-I§m  (1  as  y),  s.    [Eng.  union;  -ism.] 

1.  The  political  principles   of   those   Americans 
who  during  the  civil  war  opposed  secession. 

2.  The  principle  of  uniting  or  combining ;  specif., 
the  system  of  union  or  combination  among  work- 
men  engaged   in  the  same  occupation  or  trade; 
trades-unionism. 

3.  The  doctrine  that  the  legislative  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  supremacy  of 
Parliament  over  any  form  of  local  government  or 
Home  Rule  granted  to  Ireland,  must  be  maintained. 

un'-l6n-Ist  (1  as  y),  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  union;  -ist.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  promotes  or  advocates  union  :  specif., 
in  American  History,  one  who,  prior  to  and  during 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  contended  for  the  con- 
tinued union  of  all  the  states— opposed  to  Seces- 
sionist (q.  v.).     In  English  History,  one  who  is 
opposed  to  the  granting  of  a  separate  Parliament 
to  Ireland  and  the  consequent  disruption  of  the 
union.    First  adopted  at  the  General   Election  of 
1886,  and  opposed  to  Separatist  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  member  of  a  trades-union  ;  a  trades-unionist. 
"Prohibiting  the    reading  of    papers  devoted  to  the 

defense  of  trades-unionism,  because,  whenever  the  public 
heard  of  the  unionists,  it  was  generally  when  they  were 
engaged  in  some  great  struggle  with  the  employers." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

II.  Ecclesiol.:  A  small  religious  sect  now  (1888) 
having  registered  places  of  worship  in  Britain. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  unionism  ; 
promoting  or  advocating  unionism. 

"At  the  commencement  of  yesterday's  pollings  the 
Unionist  party  were  more  than  a  hundred  seats  ahead  of 
their  opponents." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*Qn-l6n-lst -Ic  (1  asy),a.  .[Eng.  unionist;  -ic.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  unionism  or  unionists ; 
pertaining  to  or  promoting  union. 

U  nl  ft-nlte,  s.  [After  Union(ville),  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  very  pure  zoisite  (q.  v.),  occurring  with 
corundum  and  other  species. 

Q-nI-6 -nold,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  unio  (q.  v.),  genit. 
union(is) ;  Eng.  suff.  -aid.]  Unioniform  (q.  v.). 

U-nlp  -ar-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  unus=one,  and  pario= 
to  bring  forth.] 

1.  Hiol. :  Bringing  forth  normally  but  one  at  a 
birth. 

"The  mastodons,  megatheria,  glyptodons,  and  Dipro- 
todons  are  uniparoun." —Owen :  Class,  of  the  Mammalia, 
p.  66. 

2.  Bot.(ofacyme,&c.):  Having  but  one  peduncle, 
u  -nl-ped,  adj.  &  subst.    [Pref.  uni-,  and  Lat.  pes 

(genit.  pedis)  =  a.  foot.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  only  one  foot. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  animal  having  only  one  foot. 
*u-nl-pel-ta  -ta,  *•    [Prof,  uni-,  and  neut.  pi.  of 

-Lat.  peHa<«s=armod  with  a  small,  light,  and  gener- 
ally crescent-shaped  shield.] 
Zooi. '  Cuvier's  name  for  a  family  of  Stomapoda 


unipeltate 
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*U-nI-pel -tate,  «.  &  «.    [UXIPELTATA.]  II.  J/iw.c:  Sounded  together;  coinciding  in  pitch       7.  Specific-gravity  unit:    For  solids  or   liquids, 

i  \  or  be")nSfinS  to  the  Unipeltata    orapnnttj  unisonal;  as,  unison  passages.  one  cubic  foot  of  distilled  water  at  62°  F.  =  l;  of 


(q'T')-  *u  nls  -Bn-al,  a.     [Eng.  wiioon;  -al.]     Being  in 

B.  As  subst.:  Any  individual  of  the  Unipeltata    unison, 
(q.  v.). 


a'r 

at  62  . 


sases,  one  cubic  foot  of  atmospheric  air 


11.  Unit  of  value:  In  England,  a  pound  sterling. 


±                  .  we.    .111   cu^jouU)  it  jjuuuu  sieriiiig, 

*u  nlph  O-noiis,  adj.  [Lat.  «ntw=one,  and  Gr.  *U-nIS  -8-nant,  a.  [Lat.  unus=one,  and  sonant,  represented  by  a  gold  coin  called  a  sovereign 
phone=BO\ind.]  Having  or  giving  out  only  one  pr- Par.  of  so«o=to  sound.]  Being  in  unison;  hav-  (Q.  v.).  In  the  United  States,  a  gold  dollar,  weigh- 
sound,  ing  the  same  degree  of  gravity  or  acuteness.  1D8  25'S  grams,  one-tenth  of  which  is  alloy. 


"That  unfphonous  instrument  thedrum."— Westminster 
Review,  NOT.,  1832. 


unit-jar,  s. 


u-nlp  -l!-cate,  a.  [Prefix  «ni-=one,  and  Latin 
flicatus= folded.]  Consisting  of  or  having  only 
->ne  fold. 


;u  nls  -6-nous,  a.    [UXISON.] 

1.  Sounding  alone ;  without  harmony.  •  —  — --- — -  —~..~x—  ~,,  ^..    ,, .  ..!,..„ 

"These  apt  notes  (to  sing  the  Psalms  withain  were  Har.r's  'or  measuring  definite  quantities  of  elec- 

about  40  tunes  of  one  part  only,  and  in  one  unisonous  tricity. 
key."— Warton:  His/.  Eng.  Poetry,  I.  171. 

a-nl-po  -lar,  a.    [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng.  polar.]  ?•  Be  " 

Elect. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  one  pole ;  as,  a  uni-    Pl  ° 

wfctr- dynamo,  in  which  the  conductors  move  in  one       u -nit,  *n-nite,  «.    [An  abbrev.  of  unity  (q.  v.).]        .  _, t ._.._, 

e  same  Held.                                                                 I    Ord.  Lang. :  A  single  person  or  thing  regarded  Ger.  unitarier;  Fr.  unitaire ;   Ital.  unitario;   Sp. 

U-nique    (quo  as  k),  a.  &  s.    [Fr.,  from  Latin    as  hajmg oneness  for  its  main  attribute;  a  single  unitario;  Wei.  undodwr,  undodiad.] 

unicum,  accus.  of  unicus=single,  from  unus=ono.]    on.e  °f  a  number,  forming  the  basis  of  count  or  cal-  j^  ^s  Substa  ntive  • 

A.  At adj. :  Having 'no  like  or  equal;  unmatched,    C"T5  *°n'  1.  Theology  and  Church  History : 

len,£               '  uneo-ualed  •  alone  in  its  kind  or  excel-       «•  Technically:  (1)  A  name  adppted  by  tho,e  professing  chris. 

1-AJr"":,  ^g8  least  whole  number  or  one,  repre-  tiaus  who,  conceiving  of  the  Godhead  as  uuiper- 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  thing  unique  or  unparalleled  in    s<jnted  by  the  figure  1.    Numbers  are  collections  of  sonal,  regard  the  Father  as  the  only  true  God    The 

its  kind.                                                                                 things  of  the  same  kind,  each  of  which  is  a  unit  of  term  first  appears  (unitaria  reliaio)  in  a  decree  of 


instrument  devised  by  Sir  W.  Snow 
measuring  definite  quar*'' 

*u  nit  -a  ble,  *u-nlte  -a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  unit(e)  ; 
•ing  in  unison;  having  the  same  sound  or    -able.]    Capable  of  being  united  or  joined  together 

by  growth  or  otherwise. 
U-nl-tar  -I-a,n,  s.  &  a.    [Eccles.  Lat.  unitarius; 


Theq 

i  -qul-tf  ,  subst. 
quality  or  state  of  being 

i«((er«  'iVlT™1"  m"ke  *hei  ----------  "'  ~"'  "'">"'"•  equality  or  two  numbers,    it  is  the  base  of  the  sys-  Church  has  some  60,000    members,  and    supports 

fl  nT  i-4  .rt\  5*  a^      j(     rr>    t  tern  of  natural  numbers,  and  incidentally  the  base  three  colleges  ;  thelargest  is  at  Kolozsvar  (Klausen- 

,„,/"    7    i  i    TT     •        '  "i  Jm    T  Pref.  ttni-,  and  English  of  all  quantities.  bnrg).    Its  standard  of  doctrine,  interpreted  with 
ted.J    Having  only  one  ray. 


U-nl-sep'-tgite,  a.    [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng.  septate 
Bot. :  Having  only  one  septum  or  partition. 
ft-nl-s8r'-l-s.l,  Q-nl-sSr'-I-Lte,  a.    [Pref.  uni-, 


.  .  , 

2.  Decimal  and  duodecimal  units:  Those  in  scales  freedom,  is  the  Summa  Universes  Theologian  Chris- 

1    or   numbers   increasing  or  decreasing   by   ten   or  tiance  secundum   Unitarios   (1787).     Many  writers 

twelve  respectively.  have  confused  the  Unitarii  with  the  Uniti,  a  name 


„  -  -•  no,*  >iif  \j rt»        ti  wii.u  me  iv /IK i.  a  xiaine 

ti\  vunamic  u  nits :  given  to  those  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  of  Hungary 

(1)  Unit  of  force:  A  dyne;  a  force  which,  acting    who  came  to  a  temporary  agreement  in  1558  on  the 


; * -"~~«~u.*  nj^^io ,  m^iiin.,11^.  tf    -• «"   ""«»«^w  ..-.!...._  grains  of    dam,  by  the  issue  (begun  1665)  of  the  Library  ofthe 

Used  of  a  monoecious  or  of  a  dioecious  plant  or  its    hydrogen  from  water,  or  '005232  grains  of  zinc  from    Polish  Brethren,   the  Unitarian  name  was  intro- 
Bowers.  a  solution  of  the  metal.    In  this  unit,  rate  or  time    duced  to  Western  Europe.    In  England  it  was  first 


[Pref.  uni-,  and  English 

Min. :  The  second  subdivision  of  the  Anhydrous 
Silicates,  which  Dana  divides  as  follows :  (1)  Bisili- 
cates:  oxygen  ratio  for  bases  and  silica,!  :2;  (2) 


t  :  An  ampere  ;  a  current  flow- 


..  ~j  — ._ —  — r~-~,  ~  current  flow-    under  whose  auspices  appeared  A  Brief  History  of 

ing  at  the  rate  of  one_coulomb  per  second,  or  liber-    the  Unitarians,  called  also  Socinians  (1687).    Fir- 


. 

used  by  Thomas  Firmin,  a  philanthropic  mercer, 

f 


,g  -000162  grains  of  hydrogen,  &c.,  per  second.         min  (died  1697)^  a  Sabellian,  meditated  ^the'forma- 
(S)Unit  of  electro-motive  force:   A  volt  (q.v.).    tion  of  Unitarian  societies,  the  membersof  which 


A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Lit. :  A  single,  unvaried  tone. 

"While  the  long  solemn  unison  went  round." 

Pope    Vunciad.  iv.  612. 

2.  Fig. :  Accordance,  agreement,  harmony. 

"  It  is  the  more  tranquil  style  which  is  most  freque 
In  unison  with  our  minds."—  Knox-  Essay  28. 
II.  Music: 

1.  The  stateof  sounding  at  the  same  pitch  ;  aco 

ance  or  coincidence  of  sounds  proceeding  from  an 
equality  in  the  number  of  vibrations  made  in  a 
given  time  by  a  sonorous  body, 

2.  Music    in   octaves    for  mixed  instruments  or 
voices. 

B.  At  adjective  : 

*I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Sounding  alone  ;  unisonus. 

"  JfmP«r«d  soft  tunings,  intermiit  with  voice 
Choral  or  unison."    .  Hilton    P.  L.,  vii.  599. 

2.  In  accord. 


confined  to   this   unit,  but  was   formerly  used  to    Theophilus  Lindsey.  who  hadresignecf (1773)  tneliv- 
denote  an  older  unit  chosen  by  the  British  Associa-    ing  of  Catterick,  Yorkshire,  openeda  chapel  in  Essex 


tion,  which  is  to  the  legal  ohm  as  1-0112  to  1.  Street,  Strand,  revising  the  £ rayer-book  to  suit  the 

(5)  Unit  of  capacity :  A  farad  (q.  v.).  Acondenser  exclusive  worship  of  the  Father.  This  was  the  sig- 

has  a  capacity  of _  one  farad  when  a  potential  dif-  nal  for  the  severance  of  the  Unitarians  from  other 

Nonconformists  as  a  distinct  religious  body.  Influ- 
ential congregations  of  English  Presbyterians,  and 


ference  of  one  volt  between  its  two  sets  of  plates 
charges  each  of  them  with  one  coulomb.  e: 


are  inconveniently  small  for  actual  use,  thus  one    sey  and  Priestley  founded  a  Unitarian  Society  the 
vol_t=10S  absolute  units.  basis  of  which-dosigned  to  exclude  Arianism,  was 


ncii^a.      .1    irniiu  10  uiv  powui  uevoiupon  mmtjcir-     i^eu  oil  a  WIUXT  oasis,     i  lie  »>  e 

cuit,  when  one  ampere  of  current  produces  one  volt  a  similar  history  to  those  of  England.  The  few 
difference  of  potential  at  the  terminals.  Hence  this  congregations  in  Scotland,  except  Edinburgh,  are 
electrical  result=one  746th  part  of  one  horse-power,  results  of  mission  work  in  the  present  century.  In 

•  Ireland  the  Unitarians  have  retained  Presbyterian 


vol.  vi.,  ser.  1. 


K.' 
ence  between  them. 


rBther  «  ""d  of 
'-South,  Sermons, 


bor-  that  presbytery,  William  Bruce,  D.D.,avowed"him- 

6.  Integral  unit  :  The  unit  1  ;  the  unit  of  integral    self  a  Unitarian  in  print.    In  ISM  a  further  seces- 

numbers.  sion  from  the  main  body  of  Presbyterians,  headed 


ftte,    fat,    fare,     amWst,     what,     fall,     father;     v6,    w6t,     here,     camel,    hgr.    thSre;     pine,     pit, 
or,     wors,     wolf,     work,     wh8,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
e,     oe  =  e; 


marine;   go,    pSt, 
ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


Unitarianism 

by  Henry  Montgomery,  LL.  D.,  formed  the  Remon- 
strant Synod.  These  and  some  other  bodies,  num- 
bering forty  congregations,  are  united  in  the 
Association  of  Irish  Non-subscribing  Presbyterians 
(1835).  In  the  United  States  tho  Unitarians  sprang 
from  the  Congregational  body.  King's  Chapel  in 
Boston,  the  oldest  Episcopal  church  in  New  Eng- 
land, adopted  a  prayer-book  on  Lindsey's  plan  in 
1785,  and  became  Congregational  in  1787.  Its  then 
minister,  James  Freeman,  D.  D.,  was  the  first 
avowed  Unitarian  preacher  in  America.  Channing 
came  out  as  a  Unitarian  in  1815.  His  Baltimore 
sermon  (1819)  marks  the  cleavage  between  the  Uni- 
tarian and  orthodox  sections  of  the  Congregational 
body.  In  Boston  the  Unitarians  are  a  power,  and 


Pennsylvania.  Some  important  bodies  approxi- 
mate to  them  in  their  views  of  the  Godhead.  The 
Univorsalists  are  the  nearest  of  these;  the  Chris- 
tians, a  Baptist  body,  the  Christian  Disciples,  and 
the  Hicksite  section  of  the  Quakers,  are  all  more 
or  less  Unitarian  in  theology.  [UNITARIANISM.] 

(2)  A  general  term  for  all  non-Trinitarian  Chris- 
tians, wnether  they  have  themselves  used  tho  name 
or  not.    Some  of  the  aute-Nicene  Fathers,  the  Sa- 
bellians,  Arius  and  his  followers,  the  Photinians, 
Ac.,  have  been  included  in  this  designation.    Atthe 
Reformation  period  Servetus  and  others,  and  sub- 
sequently Faustus  Socinus  and  his  school,  are  thus 
described  by  later  writers.    In  England,  Bartholo- 
mew Legate,  tho  last  person  burned  at  Smithfield 
(1612) ;  John  Bidle,  who  gathered  a  London  congre- 
gation during  the  Commonwealth ;  Samuel  Clarke, 
D.  D.,  whose  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (1712) 
had  a  powerful  influence,  have  all  been  reckbned 
Unitarians ;  and  the  namo  has   been   applied    to 
writers  like  Milton,  Locke,  and  Newton. 

(3)  Any  non-Christian  monotheist.    The  Jews  are 
sometimes  called  Unitarians;  and  Wesloy  uses  the 
expression  "  Unitarian  fiend"  in  his  Hymn  for  the 
Mahometans. 

2.  Philos.  (pi.) :  A  name  for  a  special  class  of 
Realists. 

"The  Realists  or  Substantial ists  are  again  divided  into 
Dualists,  and  into  Unitarians  or  Monists,  according  as 
they  are,  or  are  not,  contented  with  the  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness to  the  ultimate  duplicity  of  subject  and  object 
in  perception." — Hamilton:  Metaphysics,  i.  295. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Theol.,  Church  Hist.,  *c. :  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
nected with  Unitarians,  in  the  several  senses  de- 
fined above. 

2.  Philos. :  Holding  the  unity  of  subject  and  ob- 
ject in  perception. 

3.  Polit.:    Favoring  a  plan  of   union.    In  conti- 
nental politics  first  used  of  the  party  in  favor  of  a 
united  Italy ;  then  applied  in  tho  case  of  Germany, 
the  Slavs,  &c. 

U-nl-tar  -1-an-ls.m,  s.  [Eccles.  Lat.  &Ger.  unita- 
rismus;  Fr.  unitarisme;  Ital.  unitarismo,  unita- 
resinio,  unitarianesimo ;  Wei.  undodiaeth.] 

Theology  and  Church  History : 

1.  A  collective  name  for  the  views  of  Unitarians. 
Unitarians  have  no  formulated  test  of  membership, 
and  have  always  shown  great  varieties  of  opinion. 
The  Arian  school  has  little  influence,  except  in  Ire- 
land.   The  Socinian  theology,  with  its  worship  of 
Christ,  has  never  been  completely  adopted  in  Great 
Britain  or  America.    Priestley's  Unitarianism  in- 
cluded a  determinist  philosophy  and  a  strong  ele- 
ment of  supernaturalism.  The  return  to  a  spiritual 
philosophy  was  initiated  by  Channing.  Many  of  his 
followers,  influenced  by  Emerson  and  Parker,  have 
done  their  best  to  relieve  Christianity  of  its  super- 
natural ingredients.    All  own  a  spiritual  allegiance 
to  Christ,  though  varying  as  to  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  his  authority.    Appealing  to  Scripture  as  a 
witness  for  their  views,  Unitarians  have  generally 
limited  revelation  to  the  communication  of  spirit- 
ual data.  They  reject  a  substitutionary  atonement, 
and  are  usually  advocates  of  a  universal  restora- 
tion. 

2.  The  Unitarian  cause.    Unitarianism  as  an  or- 
ganized interest  has  never  taken  large  proportions, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  its  actual  strength.  It 
has  produced  a  number  of  influential  men,  far  in 
excess  of  its  denominational  importance ;  and  the 
stress  which  it  lays  on  individuality,  while  checking 
its  progress,  has  added  to  its  power.    By  tho  Toler- 
ation Act  (1689)  the  open  preaching  of  Unitarian- 
ism was  forbidden  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a 
legal  disability  not  removed  till  1813  (in  Ireland, 
1817). 

*0-nI-tar'-I-an-Ize,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  Unitarian; 
-tze.]  To  cause  to  conform  to  Unitarianism. 

u  -nlt-a-rjf,  a.  [Sag.  unit;  -ary.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  a  unit. 

unitary-theory,  s. 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  by  Gerhardt  to  the  system 
of  chemistry  in  which  the  molecules  of  all  bodies 
are  compared,  as  to  their  magnitude,  with  one  unit 
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molecule— water   for   example— and   all   chemical 
reactions  are,  as  far  as  possible,  reduced  to  one 
typical  form  of  reaction— namely,  double  decompo- 
sition. 
*U-nIte,».    [UNIT.] 

1.  A  unit. 

2.  The  same  as  LAUREL,  A.  2  (2)  (q.  v.). 

u-nlte  ,  *u-nyte,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  unitus,  pa.  par. 
of  unio=to  unite,  from  «nus=one.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  combine  or  conjoin,  so  as  to  form  into  one ; 
to  make  to  be  one,  and  no  longer  separate ;  to  in- 
corporate into  one. 

"  Unite 
Your  troops." 

Stiaketp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  /.,  Iv.  7. 

2.  To  connect,  conjoin,  or  bring  together  by  some 
tie  or  bond,  legal  or  other;   to  join  in  interest, 
affection,  fellowship,  or  the  like ;  to  associate,  to 
couple,  to  conjoin. 

"Hymen  did  our  hands 
Unite  commutual.          Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

3.  To  cause  to  adhere ;    to  connect  or  join  to- 
gether; to  attach. 

"The  peritonaeum,  which  is  a  dry  body,  may  be  united 
with  the  musculous  flesh." — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

4.  To  make  to  agree ;  to  bring  into    a  state  of 
agreement  or  uniformity ;  to  render  uniform. 

"The  king  proposed  nothing  more  than  to  unite  his 
kingdom  in  one  form  of  worship." — Clarendon. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  one ;   to  become  incorporated ;  to 
grow  together;  to  become  attached,  conjoined,  or 
consolidated ;  to  combine,  to  coalesce. 

2.  To  join  in  an  act ;  to  combine,  to  concur ;  to 
act  in  union. 

"  If  you  will  not  unite  in  your  complaints." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  Iii.  2. 

*U-nite  ,  a.    [UNITE,  t\]    United,  joint. 

*U-nlte  -a-ble,  a.    [UNITABLE.] 

u  nit  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  adj.  [UNITE,  v."\  Joined 
together,  combined,  made  one;  allied,  conjoint, 
harmonious ;  in  union. 

"  The  men  who  followed  his  banner  were  supposed  to  be 
not  less  numerous  than  all  the  Macdonalds  and  Macleans 
united."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

U  The  word  "  United  "  forms  part  of  the  names  of 
various  sects  appearing  in  tho  Registrar-General's 
Return,  as,  the  United  Christian  Army,  the  United 
Christian  Church,  the  United  Evangelical  Church 
ot  Germany,  tho  United  Free  Methodist  Church. 

United  Brethren,  s.  pi.    [MORAVIANS.] 

United  Greeks,  8.  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  A  comprehensive  name  including 
all  those  who  follow  the  Greek  rite,  and  at  the  same 
time  acknowledge  tho  authority  of  the  Pope. 


These  are  (1)  theMelchites  (q.  v.)  in  the  East,  (2)  the 
Ruthenians  (q.  v.),  (3)  the  Greek  Catholics  of  Italy, 
whose  clergy  are  allowed  to  marry  when  in  minor 
orders,  and  continue  in  the  married  state  after  they 
are  priests,  but  are  forbidden,  under  pain  of  deposi- 
tion, to  contract  a  second  marriage.  These  Greeks, 
about30,000  in  number,  have  three  seminaries,  each 
with  a  resident  Greek  bishop  to  ordain  the  priests, 
but  otherwise  they  are  subject  to  the  bishop  in 
whose  diocese  they  live.  (4)  The  Catholics  of  the 
Greco-Roumaic  rite  in  Hungary  and  Siobenburgen, 
who  number  about  900.000.  and  form  an  ecclesiastical 
province.  Their  secular  clergy  are  married. 

United  Irishmen,  s.  pi. 

Hist. :  A  secret  society  formed  in  1791  by  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone,  having  for  its  object  the  establishment 
of  a  republic  in  Ireland.  Being  arrested,  and  sen- 
tenced to  dentil  by  a  military  commission,  he  com- 
mitted suicide  (Nov.,  1798). 

United  Kingdom,  s. 

Geog.  c&  Hist. :  Tho  name  adopted  on  Jan.  1, 1801, 
when  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  wore  united. 

United  Presbyterian  Church,  s. 

Eccles.  of  Church  Hist.:  The  third  in  point  of 
magnitude  and  importance  among  the  Presbyterian 
denominations  in  Scotland,  the  two  in  advance  of 
it  in  point  of  numbers  being  the  Established  and 
the  Free  Churches.  It  was  formed  by  thounion  be- 
tween the  Secession  and  the  Relief  bodies  on  May 
13, 1847.  Its  tenets  are  essentially  those  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  with  modifications  needfnl  toadapt 
it  to  the  views  of  its  ministers  as  to  tho  relation  of 
the  civil  magistrate  to  tho  church  and  religious  tol- 
eration. Nearly  all  its  office-bearers  are  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  establishments,  but  latitude  of  be- 
lief on  the  subject  is  permitted,  and  a  minority  hold 
the  opposite  view.  In  May,  1876,  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  made  a  friendly  disseverance  of  its 
congregations  south  of  the  Tweed  that  these  might 


United  States 

unite  with  the  English  Presbyterian  Church  to  con- 
stitute the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England.  [PRES- 
BYTERIVN,  B.l  At  the  end  of  1886  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  consisted  of  32  presbyteries, 
546  congregations,  and  82,068  communicants,  and 
had  a  revenue  of  £317,955  17s.  lid.  It  has  foreign 
missions  in  the  West  Indies,  in  South  Africa,  &c.,  in 
India,  China,  and  Japan. 
United  Provinces,  s. 

Oeoq.  &  Hist.:  The  provinces  of  Guelderland, 
Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  and  Friesland,  which 
united  in  1579,  and  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
Dutch  Republic. 

United  States,  s.  pi.  The  forty-five  states  of 
North  America,  composing  the  Federal  Republic, 
together  with  four  organized  territories,  tho  Indian 
Territory,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  extends 
from  tho  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east  to  tho  Pacific 
Ocean  ou  the  west,  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
on  tho  north  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south.  The  distance  across 
the  United  States  from  east  to  west,  through  the 
center,  is  about  2,600  miles,  and  from  north  to  south 
about  1,600  miles.  The  shortest  distance  between 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is 
about  800  miles. 

The  high  mountains  and  plateaus  of  the  United 
States  are  in  the  western  part.  There  the  mining 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  constitute  the  leading  occupations  of  the 
people. 

The  plains,  prairies,  slopes,  and  lowlands  extend- 
ing from  the  great  highland  region  eastward  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  are  remarkable  for  their  _ fertile 
soil,  which  produces  immense  crops  of  grain,  cot- 
ton, fruits,  and  vegetables. 

Tho  valloys'of  the  Pacific  slope  are  noted  for  their 
mild,  genial  climate  and  their  great  yield  of  wheat, 
fruits,  and  vegetables, 

Coal  and  iron  are  mined  extensively  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  variety  and  importance  of  the  products  and 
industries  of  this  country  are  due  principally  to  its 
vast  extent  of  territory  and  its  great  diversity  of 
soil,  elevation,  and  climate. 

Its  increase  in  population,  wealth,  and  power  is 
unsurpassed.  A  century  ago  there  were  out  thir-  • 
teen  states,  containing  less  than  4,000,000  inhabit- 
ants. Now  there  are  forty-five  states,  five  terri- 
tories and  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  a  total 
population  of  more  than  65,000,000.  A  territory  is 
under  the  control  of  the  General  Government  of  the 
United  States,  until  it  is  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  a  state  by  Congress.  The  original  thirteen 
states  were  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina.  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  The  first 
states  admitted  after  them  were  Kentucky,  Ver- 
mont, Tennessee,  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Indiana,  and 
Mississippi. 

The  first  colonies  in  the  region  now  called  the 
United  States  were  established  by  tho  English  in  Vir- 
ginia, in  l(iU7 ;  by  the  Dutch,  in  New  York,  in  1613; 
and  by  the  Pilgrims,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1620.  All 
were  subject  to  Great  Britain  from  1664  to  1776, 
when  the  thirteen  colonies  declared  themselves  free 
and  independent  states. 

Each  state  has  its  own  constitution,  laws,  legisla- 
ture, and  governor,  while  all  the  states  are  united 
under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  tho  United 
States.  A  state  is  entitled  to  be  represented  in  the 
United  States  Senate  by  two  senators,  and  in  the  • 
House  of  Representatives  by  one  member  for  every 
154,325  inhabitants.  Every  state  is  entitled  to,  at 
least,  one  member.  A  territory  may  send  a  dele- 
gate to  tho  House,  but  he  has  no  vote.  There  are 
at  present  90  senators  and  359  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  states  which  have 
the  largest  representation  in  the  Htmse  are  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois.  The  states 
and  territories  of  tho  United  States  have  legisla- 
turesconsisting  of  two  houses  similar  to  those  of 
Congress,  elected  by  the  people.  They  are  divided 
into  counties,  which  are,  in  some  cases,  subdivided 
into  townships.  The  divisions  of  Louisiana  corre- 
sponding to  counties  are  called  parishes.  The  high- 
est officials  in  a  state  are  the  Governor,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Attorney-General, 
and  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Towns  and  villages 
are  collections  of  houses  and  inhabitants.  Cities 
have  certain  rights  and  privileges  not  possessed  by 
towns  and  villages.  The  affairs  of  a  city  are  usu- 
ally controlled  by  its  mayor  and  common  cmincil  or 
aldermen.  A  county  seat  is  the  chief  town  in  which 
the  official  business  of  the  county  is  conducted. 

Tho  general  government  comprises  three  depart- 
ments, the  legislative,  the  judicial,  and  the  execu- 
tive. It  has  control  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
commerce  and  treaties  with  foreign  countries,  the 
artny  and  navy,  the  declaration  of  war,  the  post- 
offices,  and  the  coining  of  money. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  Congress, 
which  consists  of  tho  Senate  (composed  of  two 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    pli  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -yion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious.     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die.     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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universal 


!S?J T  -Jl   h    tS     !t'-  j       «y  become  a  law  on  being  ."That  can  be  nothing  else  but  the  unltlre  way  of  reli.  ;",."„;,     :  m',V^lo"witiV'r  ""' 

repassed  by  two-thirds  of  each  house,  or  if  ho  neg-  gion.  which  consists  of  the  contemplation  and  love  of  o  mu.-cle,  which 

lect  to  sign  a  bill  for  ten  days  it  becomes  a  law  Uod."— .w™.  passes  into  the  foot  or  V. 

OIK,,  j.,.i;~:_i    -  isattached to theoper-  V — 


. 
judicial    power  is   vested   in  the  Supreme 


— ,,  „.   „„,.„  ,,,J,I,,<,VUJOT.    jintu  state  is      -i-  /•""  stare  or  condition  of  being  one; 

entitled  to  a  number  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole    Sm8leness,  as  opposed  to  plurality. 


•a, 


torial  area  of  the  United  States  is  about  4,000,000 
square  miles,  the  land  surface  being  estimated  at 


IT  At  unity:  Atone;  in  accord. 


Mississippi  south  of  the  thirty-first  parallel        a    m  a  comPosltion  to  such  principle;  a  reference  to    so":  P^laant.,  ii.  i 

entire  area  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  fowa,    so?e  one  PurPose  or  leading  idea  in  all  the  parts  of       ti  -nl-valved,  a.    [Pref.  «ni-,  and  Eng.  faired. 

Nebraska,  and  Oregon,  all  of  Minnesota  west  of  the    ?h    H  or  composition.    In  the  Greek  drama    Having  only  one  valve;  univalve  ;  univalvular. 


lubultTB  V"1*/  ,     mw  uolullltjxjil   {I  J   is  Ulill  HC  UlaTOtl  ,    t  lie 

outer  lip  (o)  is  internally  plica  to-dentate ;  the  body- 
whorls   (6  w)    are   large,   and    the   aperture    (a) 
iw  at  unity."—    ovately  elliptical;  a  c  and  p  c  mark  the  anterior 

and  posterior  canals  respectively. 

nor  of  "This  class  [Gasteropoda]  includes  all  those  mollus- 
iserved  cons  animals  which  are  known  as  1'm'rali-eft,  such  as 
>rmity  Land-snails.  Sea-snails,  Whelks,  Limpets,  4c."—  Xiclwl- 

] 


,,.  -  ,  , 

snmed,  also,  the    payment  of  certain    claims   of    observed."— Dryden:  All  fur  Love.    (Pref.) 

ign  of  James  I.    [UNITE, 


American  citizens  against  France,  amounting   to  *5.  A  gold  coin  of  the  reig 

$3,738.208,  making  a  total  expenditure  of  $27,267,521.  «.,  2.] 

For  this  sum  the  Government  acquired  a  title  to  TT    TerJinifnlhi  • 

1  _1XV.  iflV  urlllo  rrt  YYI  1 1  fit;  tif  f  ni...;  t. .....    ^w  TKi!  Oi!1    oon **•     *  ^*"*f'**w<**»S  • 


™ 
I,182.i52  square  miles  of  territory,  or  756,961,280  acres 


A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  General;  pertaining  or  extendingtoorcompre- 


,  ,, 

at3j  cents  per  acre.    The  next  acquisition  was  the  I-  Art:  Ih&t   proper  balance 

furchaseofFloridafromSpain,inl819,for$5,000,000.  color  in  a  work  of  art  which  pr 

his  purchase  added  to  the  public  domain  59,267  harmonious  effect,  and  to  whi 


hending  the  whole  number,  quantity,  or  space ;  per- 
of  composition  or    taming  to  or  pervading  the  whole;  all-embracing. 


square  miles,  or  37,981,520  acres  at  17A  cents  per    the  work  conduce, 
acre.  2.  Law: 


reduces  a  perfectly    all-reaching, 
ich  all  the  parts  of 


"And  there  is  an  universal  obligation  upon  all  men  to 
obey  them." — Leighton:  Com.  OH  1  Peter  ii. 

2.  Constituted  or  considered  as  a  whole  entire : 
whole,  total. 


or  334,443,520  acres,   at  a  cost  of  $15,000,000,  or  IV,  is  extinguished ;  by  reason  that  I,   who  had  before  the 

cents  per  acre.     The  area  of  the  United  States  was  occaPa'ion  only  for  my  rent,  am  become  lord  of  the  same, 

still  further  increased  by  the  admission  of  Texas  to  and  am  to  Pay  "^  rent  ">  none."— Cowe/. 

Hmn,UnUt™|1tillrt-1^-'finlTbe   te"%?ry • thus  ac1uired  J2)  The  holding  of  the  same  estate  in  undivided    ticulara 

amounted  to lbi,fte>.600  acres.    This  increase  of  ter-  shares  by  two  or  more ;  joint  tenancy. 

»«MM»<UUI  •«!«>_ :ii.  -i._  Ihe  appellations  that  be  universal,  and   common  to 

,_„  .t. — . .  _, , ._  al,  the  parti<.u|Brs  „ 


"Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  earth." 

Stialcesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  '2. 
3.  Comprising  all  the  particulars;  general. 

"  From  things  particular 
She  doth  abstract  theuniversal  kinds." 

Davies:  Immort.  of  the  Soul. 
II.  Logic:  Comprising  particulars,  or  all  the  par- 


„  _„.  „  ,„ 

struggle  which       U-nlv  -ft-lent,  a.  [Pref.  urn-,  and  Lat.  uaZeiw,  pr. 
afterward  disrupted  the  Union.  par.  of  roleo=to  be  worth.] 


universe. 
,,To  „., 
"™  * 


he   system    of  the 


been  set   to  keep  the 


doubt,   sowed   the  pernicious  seeds'  that  in  many 
instances  bore  fruit  in  the  secession  struggle  which 

g^s^difnw^f  of  Alaska,  containing  ^^Kf TSffi  unit  of  any  standard.    **SCttaS&SSJE35&&$St£ 

531.409  square  miles,  purchased  from    Russia    for  specially  to  one  atom  of  hydrogen.    [MONAD,  II.  1.1       TT    T    i     •     » 

$7.200  01)0  in  Iftfi7  -       *     «i                                                                               a*  iGciimccitly ; 

VT"^' v,; ',         J«Jt»i.  1j  — Tii-VAlVA     ft..  Ar  a.       fPr-iif    nfn-S-     anA    I.',,,,     ..,/..      1 


„ __1  the  alx.ve  statement  that  the  "  -•"-'•"«.  «•  *  «•    fPref.  uni-,  and  Eng. 

United  States  Government  has  added  to  the  public  •»•  **aaj.:  Having  only  one  valve,  as  a  shell  or  "  As  for  singular  propositions  (viz,  those  whose  sub- 
domain,  since  1802,  nearly  3,500,000  square  miles  of  pericarp.  ject  is  either  a  proper  name,  or  a  common  term  with  a 
territory,  most  of  which  was  acqniretl  by  purchase.  jj.  As  substantive: 

O-nit-Sd  -If,     adv.     [Eng.   united;  -ly.J     In   a 
united  mariner ;  in  union  ;  conjointly ;  jointly. 


ZoGl.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the  Gasteropoda 


1.  Logic:  A  universal  proposition  (q.  v.)« 


,  a 

singular  sign)  they  are  reckoned  as  Universal,  because 
in  them  we  speak  of  the  whole  of  a  subject."—  ft'hately' 
bk-  "-.  ch.  U.,  §  2. 


universal-agent 

(3)  General  notions  framed  by  the  intellect  and 
nredicable  of  many  things  on  the  ground  of  their 
possessing  common  properties,  e.  g.,  animal,  which 
may  be  predicated  of  a  man,  a  lion,  a  bird,  a  fish, 
&c.  These  are  Logical  Universal,  or  universaha 
pout  rem. 

{(4)  The  predicables.    [PREDICABLE.] 
"  Abelard  was  silent  until  the  question  of  1'nirersals  w; 
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university 


["of  CtitimpetiuA  i  WUI.OOEIDU  *.»•" ^^.. — 

his  opinion."-0.  H.  Lewes:  Hlst.Philos.  (ed.  1880),  11.  16. 

If  For  the  difference  between  universal  and  gen- 
eral, see  GENERAL. 

universal-agent,  s. 

Law:  An  agent  authorized  to  do  for  a  principal 
all  the  acts  which  the  latter  can  lawfully  delegate. 
Such  devolution  of  authority  very  rarely  takes 
place.  (Story:  Agency.) 

universal-Chuck,  «.  A  chuck  having  movable 
dogs  on  a  face-plate  to  adapt  them  to  grasp  objects 
of  varying  sizes. 

Universal  Church,  s. 

T/ieologu:  The  Church  of  God  throughout  the 
world.  [CATHOLIC.] 

universal-compass,  s.  A  compass  with  tubular 
logs  containing  extension-pieces,  which  may  be 
drawn  out  to  strike  a  large  circle,  and  fixed  at  the 
required  length  by  screws.  The  extension-pieces 
are  also  tubular,  each  receiving  either  log  of  a 


Most  of  them  afterward  joined  the  Free-Will  Bap- 
tistsor  the  Unitarians,  while  the  others  returned  to 


.          (q.  v.),  because  it  maintains  that  Christ  died  for 

Compar.  Kelig. :  A  missionary  religion   (q.  v.) ;  a    ajj  men  not  mereiy  for  the  elect.    [CALVINISM.] 
faith  intended  to  bo  preached  to  all  men,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  tribal  or  national  cult.  ,t, 


universal-religion,  s 


a,  Tne  doctrine  that  the  mission  of  Christ  was 

iguished  from  a  tribal  or  national  cult.  »to  all  men,  not  merely  to  the   Jews;    Pauhnism 

"Of  universal  religions  there  are  at  most  only  three,     (q.  V.). 
and  Prof.  Kuenen  would  almost  seem  to  deny  the  right        "The  Fourth  Gospel  again    ...    is  the  Gospel 
of  Islam  to  be  admitted  into  the  class."— Athenteum,  Oct.     univer,ati,m  in  the  highest  degree."—  .Vatthev,  Arnold: 
14,  1882,  p.  482.  Ooi  and  the  Bible,  229. 

2.  Compar.  Relig.:  The  state  or  condition  of  em- 
>racing  or  being  suited  for  the  acceptance  of  all 
[UNIVERSAL-RELIGION.] 


pen, 

those  are  used  as  t>;.,,.    ~.  ~ B 

both  may  be  withdrawn  and  used  independently  for 
drawing  small  circles. 


universal-successor,  s. 

Scots  Law :  An  heir  who  succeeds  to  the  whole  of  I 

the  heritage  of  a  person  who  dies  intestate.  m.VTh6^denial  o(  true  univer,allsm  to  Islam  is  somewhat 

Universal-suffrage,  s.  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  it  is  at  the  present  day 

Hist.  •  Suffrage   which   accords  a    vote   to   every  spreading  more  than  either  Christianity  or  Buddhism, 

man  in   the  community.    It  is   called    in  France  —  Alftenctmn,  Oct.  14, 1882,  p.  490. 

Plebiscite  (q.  v.).    In  England  it  was  the  first  point  u-nl-vgr  -sal-lst,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  universal ;  -iit.] 

of  the  Charter  advocated  by  the  Chartists  in  1838  ^   As  substantive  : 

f  rage  is^ubjec'tt'oThe^eguiation  of  the  laws  of  the  *l.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  pretends  to  understand 

different  states.     Advocates  of  women's  suffrage  all  statements  or  propositions. 

contend  that  a  franchise  confined  to  men  IS  not  "Fora  modern  free-thinker  is  an  univtrtalM  in  spec- 
ulation; nny  proposition  whatsoever  he's  ready  to  decide; 
every  day  de  quolibet  ente,  as  our  author  here  professes. 


universal. 

universal-time,  8. 

Astron.,  <tc.:  A  method  of  reckoning  time  for 
international  purposes,  agreed  on  by  the  Interna- 
tional Conference,  held  at  Washington,  D.C.,m  1883. 
Universal  time  is  reckoned  from  mean  noon  at  the  rational  bomgs.^  ^  ^ 

(3)  One  who  believes  that  the  mission  of  JesfcS 
was  to  all  men ;  not  to  the  Jews  only. 
Local  time  wilTst.ifi~be  used  for  local  purposes ;  but        "The  advanced  Universal  1st  means  to  indicate  that  the 


, 

— Bentley:  On  Free  Thinking,  §3. 
2.  Church  History : 
(I)  One  who  believes  in  the  final  salvation  of  all 


!ilvideTnto24equaalPans,at  inevitable,'-—,  Amola:  Man*  the  ««..  P{  m 

every  fifteenth  meridian,  and  if  the  local  mean  noon       B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  any  form  of  Urn- 

of  each  of  such  meridians  be  adopted  as  the  stand-  versalism. 

ard  noon  of  all  places  7V4'  each  side_pMtLjit  ^will       *u-nI-vSr-sal-Ist'-IC,  adj.    [English  universal; 


universal-dial,  s.  A  dial  by  which  the  hour  may 
bo  found  by  the  sun  in  any  part  of  the  world,  or 
under  any  elevation  of  the  pole. 

universal-instrument,  s. 

so  placed  that  by  means  of  a  lens  and  a  totally    every  15    will  repre  i  an  n  . — ..„,,,_  ,,_a.,,,k..,  tmnia.  r&j  nna  the  Ktmt.  n.  229. 

reflecting  prism  an  image  of  the  bubble  is  formed 
at  the  focus  of  the  telescope,  and  the  coincidence 
of  the  center  of  that  image  with  the  cross-wires 
shows  when  the  lino  of  collimation  is  truly  hori- 
zontal. 

universal-Joint,  s. 

Mach.  •  A  device  for  connecting  two  objects,  as 
the  ends  of  two  shafts,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  have 


local  time  will  differ  from  it  only  by  even  hours,  in-    of  extending  to  the  whole. 

stead  of  by  the  various  odd  minutes  by  which  local       ,.  i'nfversaiitv  belongs  not  to  things  themselves,  which 
standards  differ  from  each  other  at  the  present    are  ajj  Of  them  particular  in  their  existence." — Locke: 
time;  while  in  no  case  will  the  difference  between    unman  Understand.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iiL 
standard  noon  and  absolute  noon  at  any  place  ex-       *u_nl-vgr'-sal-ize,  v.  t.    [Eng.  universal;  -ize.] 
ceed  half  an  hour,  since  a  difference  of  T/T  of  longi-    T^ake  universal ;  to  generalize, 
tude  equals  a  difference  of  half  an  hour  in  time.  u_ni_vgr'-sal-ly,  *U-nv-ver-sal-ly,  adv.  FEng. 

universal-umbel,  s.  universal;  -It/.]    In  a  universal  manner;  with  ex- 

Botany:  An  umbel  consisting  of  various  partial    tension  to  the  whole:  without  exception ;  so  as  to 
umbels.  comprehend  or  extend  to  all ;  generally. 

"The  consequence  was  that  he  was  more  universally 
detested  than  any  man  of  his  time." — .Vacaulay:  Hist. 


Universal  joints. 

L  Ball-and-socket  joint.    2.  Flexible  pipe- 
joint.    8,  4,  5.  Shaft-coupling. 

perfect  freedom  of  motion  in  every  direction  within 
certain  defined  limits.    There  are  numerous  forms. 

universal-  legacy,  s. 

Scots  Law  :  A  legacy  of  all  one  s  property  given  to 
a  single  person. 

universal-legatee,  s.  A  legatee  to  whom  the 
whole  estate  of  a  deceased  person  is  given,  subject 
only  to  the  burden  of  other  legacies  and  debts. 

universal-lever  s 


*u-nl-v§r-sa  -11-an,  a.    [Eng.  universal;  -ion.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Uuiversalism  (q.  v.). 


O-nl-vSr'-sal-Igm,  s.    [Eng.  universal  ;  -ism.] 
1.  Church  Histor, 


*u-nl-ver -sal-ness,  s.    [Eng.  universal;  -ness.} 
The  Quality  or  state  of  being  universal ;  universal- 


„.„„„  ul  „.„  „  .......       -----  „  -------  ---- 

Among  the  English  divines  who  have  hold  some 
form  of  this  doctrine  are  Tillotson,  Burnet,  and 
William  Law,  and  more  recently  the  late  Professor 
F.D.Maurice.  All  Unitarianshold  it,audsome  of 
the  TJniversalists  agree  witli  thp  Unitarians 


and  a  continuous  rectilinear  motion  to  anything 
attached  by  a  rope  to  the  axle  of  the  wheel. 

universal  prime-meridian,  s. 

Astronomy,  <fcc.:  The  meridian  of  Greenwich, 
adopted  at  anlnternationaH'onferencoof  scientific 
men,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1883.  Till  that 
time  nearly  every  country  had  its  own  prime- 
meridian— that  of  England  was  Greenwich,  and 
that  of  France  Paris ;  hence  an  English  and  a  French 
ship,  meeting  at  sea,  would  find  that  there  would  bo 
a  difference  of  2°  20  between  the  records  of  their 


Q  for  a  clap  of  thunder  now,  as  load 
As  to  be  heard  throughout  the  universe." 

J5«>  Jmison.-  CaMine,  1.  1. 

u-nl-v§r  -sit-?,  *  u-ni-ver-sit-e,  *  U-ny-ver- 
-ee,  s.  [Fr.  universite,  from  Lat.  univeraitatem, 
us,  of  u,iiversitas  =  the  whole  of  anything,  the 


rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.    Thp  Uuiver-    acl.uo.  ul  „,„„,„„„„  —  ,.„„   „„„,„  ...  „„.,„... ..„,  . — 
salistsground  their  reasons  f  or  their  doctrine  in  the    uniTerse ;  later,  an  association,  corporation,  corn- 
love  of  God,  who,  they  say,  is  only  angry  with  sin,    pany    &<.. ;  from  «mwrvras=universal  (q.  v.) ;  Sp. » 
not  the  sinner,  and  therefore  if  thp  sinner  repents    un,-versidad ;  Ital.  univenitA..] 
even  after  death  his  repentanco^will^restore  nrn^to       »j_  ijhe  whole  universe ;  the  world. 

•sitee  of  wickid 


A  corporation,  a  guild,  an  association. 


boll     bfiy;     pout.    Jowl;     cat,    cell,    chorus,     chin,    benph;    go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin.    as;     expect     Xenophon     exist    ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     tion.     -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -Bious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die.      Ac.  =bel.     del. 


University  extension 

having  power  to  confer  certain  honorary  dignii  i.-s 
called  degrees,  in  several  faculties,  as  art-,  ^cii'nce 
medicine,  law,  theology.  &c.  When  the  term  came 
nrst  to  be  applied  to  seminaries  of  learning,  it  was 
used  to  signify  either  the  whole  body  of  learners 
and  teacb.en.or  the  whole  body  of  learners  with 
corporate  rights,  and  under  by-laws  of  their  own, 
divided  either  by  faculty  or  by  country  (whence  the 
division  into  nations  in  the  Scotch  and  some  of 
the  Jiurojiean  continental  universities),  or  both 
together,  the  particular  meaning  being  determined 
by  the  words  with  which  it  was  connected.  Such 
phrases  as  UMeenUaf  magistrorum  et  auditorum 
(OTscholarium),  meaning  the  whole  body  of  teach- 
ers and  scholars,  are  met  with  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century.  As  applied  to 
Oxford,  such  an  expression  is  found  in  a  document 
belonging  to  the  year  1301.  In  the  following  cen- 
tury the  Latin  term  unicersitas  acquired  a  techni- 
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J>^«!°rin  l/'"'|lf »•?'''?•  A  few  short  courses  are 
given  at  a  few  towns  in  Lancashire. 

o.  The  Scottish  scheme :  The  Scottish  universities 
are  cooperating  to  introduce  a  scheme  of  lectures 
similar  to  the  t  atnbridge  scheme  into  Scotland.  It 
has  already  been  started  at  a  few  towns. 

7.  American  Unirenitii-a:  In  several  American 
university  towns  the  Extension  scheme  has  been 
adopted  successfully. 

*u-nl-ver-slt-y-less,  adj.  [English  univertitu; 
-/«•*!.]  Having  no  university;  destitute  of  a  uui- 

tu-nl-ver-s6  lo£ -Ic-al,  «•  [English  universol- 
ogljn;  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  science  of 
universology. 

.tB-nl-vSr-sol -D-glst.  s.  (Eng.  universolog(y) ; 
•wrt.J  One  who  makes  a  special  study  of  universol- 


unkennel 


un-judged  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  judr,i-d.~[ 
mined  *  *     K     '  uot  yet  JQdioially  tried  or  deter- 

"Causes  uiijudged  disgrace  the  loaded  file." 

Prior:  Salomon,  ii.  7J_' 

*un-jump  -a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  111 ;  Eng.iiim,,  • 
We.J    Incapable  of  being  jumped  or  leaped  over! 

VJ!he  *ences  appeared  to  me  itnjumiiablr."— Field    Dec 

o.   1BB7. 

iin-just  ,  a.  &  s.    [Pref.  mi-  (1),  and  Eng.  just.] 
A.  -4.s  <«lj<-<:tirt'  : 

1.  Not  just ;  not  conformable  to  law  and  justice. 
"Quarrels  unjust  against  the  good  and  loyal." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

•^'i/!0*  actin*  or  disposed  to  act  in  conformity 
with  law  and  justice. 


giving  instruction  to  students;  but  this  is    the  exact  ai»d  physical  sciences,  and  sociology. 


,«Hesendethroi'"""h-'— 


.  — ,-.,,.,...,  i  embodying  in  one 

several  smaller  and  subordinate  collegiate  bodies- 
but  such  is  not  necessarily  the  case,  as  soi 


*5.  False,  faithless,  perfidious. 

"  O  passing  traitor,  perjured  and  unjust." 

Shakesp.:  llrnry  17.,  /•(.  ///.,  v.  1. 

*6.  Not  according  to  or  founded  on  fact;  untrue, 
1.  Having  only  one  meaning;  having  the  mean-    8""oundle=" 


A.  As  adjective: 


n  into  faculties  did  not  arise 


'"*•     A  M.UI    xaaiiover,     i>.  n.t     ijoy 

Rutgers,  New  Brunswick,   X.  J.,  1770;  Wealeyan 
Middletown,    Conn.,  183U;    Johns    Hopkins,  Balti- 


•U-niV'-O-cal-ly',  adv.    [Eng.  untvocal ;  -lu.] 


j    university,    itnaca,    >.    i.     1868'    Union  tiue  u^iior. 

§?he?-iS>ta^y-'    -N-    X'1    1795;    Bowdo'in,    Brunswick,'  "All  creatures  are  generated  untvocally  by  parents  of  T  »H  Just    If,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  justly.] 

i   h  ,v?;  lr""ty,  Hartford,  (  onn.,1823;  University  their  own  kind;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  spontaneous  ln  an  unjust  manner;  contrary  to  justice;    iniqui- 

of   (California,    Oakland,   1855;    University  of  Chi-  generation."— Kan    On  the  Creation.  tously,  wrongfully,  unfairly. 

r-SP/n^i."^'.  \H"rl!S!;;i»Lv''.1.a!!'!:i,bltary!"rd'.Jr.-'  *n-nIV-6-Ca -tion,  S.     [UNIVOCAL.]    Agreement  _""VH.  ">ake  complaint  of  the  iniqnitie lofonr  times; 


eaning. 

"The  univocationot  Tartar  cities  with  those  of  Israel." 
"—  '       ........ 


University  extension,  s.    The  name  given  to  a 
scheme  inaugurated  in  England  by  which  many  of    —"'**»'<>«.  Mem.  (1749),  p.  683. 

than  university  towns.    Called  also  Local  Lectures 
Scheme. 

l.J'he  Cambridge  scheme:  In  1872  the  University 


-. — ^ ^...^.   »..  iLJ,^  i.iu  ^iii»c-i»iLy  -  -  — -•    ^*°*  jaundiced;   hence,   not  affected 

of  Cambridge   appointed  a  syndicate  to  organize    wltu  envy,  jealousy,  or  the  like;  unprejudiced, 
lectures' ! ''  •          •          • 


sutabl 

acter  te  f  thogiven  at 


acter  te  togiven  at  Caied  dition  ' 

to  being  largely  attended,  have  led,  in  thecase  o°       *un-Jeal--ofis,o.  [Pref.  «n-(l),  and  Eng.  jealous.] 
Nottingliam,  and  Shefiield,  to  the  establishment  of       ot  JBalous  <  free  froll>  jealousy. 

" 


permanent  institutions  for  higher  education. 
2.  The  London    scheme:    This    dates   from    1878,    enaon! 


"  We  all  make  complaint  of  the  iniquitie  of  our  times- 
not  unjustly;  for  the  days  are  euill."— Hooker:  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity.,  bk.  i.,  g  10. 

unrjust -ness,  siihsf.  [Eng.  unjust;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unjust;  injustice. 

"  To  measure  the  j'ustness  or  vnjiistness  of  this  deceit." 
—Hale:  Cont.;  Of  Doing  us  we  would  be  done  to. 

un  -ked,  un  -kid,  un'-keth,  adj.  [A  corrupt,  of 
uncmtth  (q.  v.).J  (Prov.) 

1.  Unusual,  odd,  strange,  uncouth. 

"  There  happened  many  snndrie,  nttketh,  and  strango 
sights." — Holinshed:  Hist.  Scotland;  Cerbretd  Gold. 

2.  Lonely,  solitary. 

"  Weston  is  sadly  linked  without  you." — Coteper-  To  jtfrs 
"The  gentle  and  unjealous  temper  of  the  king."— C/ar.     "irocfcmorfon,  March  2,  1790. 


Works,  ii.  294.) 
*un-jaun -dlged,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 


"  WUh  ""  "**'*»««*<'  e*<>" 
""'' 


,  ______  ___ 

Usurpation,  vol.  L,  ch.  i. 


un-kempf  (p  silent),  «un-kemmed  ,  a.    [Pref. 


when  some  London  residents,formedthe_"  London       'fin-join,  v.  t.    [Pref.««-(2),and  Eng.  join.]   To    «^  m/anTa  Eng/fcempr,' fcemmed.j" 

separate ;  to  disjoin.  !•  Uncombed. 


Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching  ' 
and  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  Universities  of 


^uoiu,  auu  mis  joint  ooaru  ot  nine  undertaking  to 
select  lecturers,  examiners,  &c.,  and  to  advise  gen- 
erally. Over  thirty  local  centers  have  been  consti- 
tuted in  connection  with  this  chief  body.  The  lec- 
tures are  m  courses  of  tenor  twelve,  are  always 
accompanied  with  class  teaching,  and  conclude 
with  an  examination  (free)  by  some  independent 
examiner. 

3.  Durham  scheme:  In  1879  lectures  were  organ- 
it;;  V1  ";°ni;ect10n  with  this  university  on  a  similar 


*un-jolnt ,  r.  t.    [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  joint.  1 
To  disjoint. 

"I'njointing  the  bones." — Fuller. 
fin-Joint  -ed,  a.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  jointed.] 
I.  Having  no  joints  or  articulations. 


"Laden  she  is  with  long  unkemtned  hairs." 

May:  Ltican;  PHarsalia.  vi. 
2.  Rough,  unpolished. 

"  Mine  rimes  been  rugged  and  unkempt." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  A'ovember. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and 


un-kenned  ,  un-kent ,  adj. 
Eng.  kenned.]    Unknown.    (.ScorcA.j 

"The  plague  and  trouble  which  he  had   about  Gillie. 
I   a  joint ;  disjointed  ;  hence,   dis-    whackit  to  an  unkenn'd   degree."—  Scott:    Waverleu,  ch. 


i  adopted  in  the  Cambridge  scheme ;  but 
in  1884  the  whole  management  was  transferred  to 
the  Cambridge  Syndicate. 

t._0xford  scheme :  In  1885  the  scheme  which  had 
ome  years  earlier,  but  had  been  tem- 


---  ---          —  -  .- 

connected,  incoherent. 

"  I  hear  the  sound  of  words,  their  sense  the  air 

Dissolves  unjointed  ere  it  reach  my  ear." 
**     ,x»   **,  Milton:  Samson  A<,onl»te,,m. 

NoMnif^l  ,S»  °"    C          '  """  (1)l  a°d  Eng-  Wfu' 
""t  joyful;  sad. 

"  This  anjoyful  set  of  people."—  Steele,  Tatter,  No.  16. 


xviii. 

fin-ken  -nel,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
kennel.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  drive  or  force  from  or  out  of  a  kennel. 

'Til  warrant  we'll  unkennel  the  fox."—  Shakesp.:  Uerru 
Wives,  iii.  3. 

*2.  Fig.:  To  discover, 


748.) 


p..-  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 


fate,     fat,    fare     amidst,    what,    ail.    father;     we,    wgt,    here,    camel.     H8r,     there;     pine,    pit.    sire,    sir.    marine;     g8,    p6t. 
or,    wore,    wolf,     wSrk.     wh6,    s6n;     mute.    cub.     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try.    Syrian,     w.     oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


unkent 


un-kent ,  a.    [ 

un-kept ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug.  kept.'} 

1.  Not  kept,  not  retained,  not  preserved. 

2.  Not  sustained,  maintained,  or  tended. 

"He    .         .    stays  me  here  at  home  «»/.•'•/''." 

Hliukr.ll::   .Is   Jwii  Like  It.  ii.  1. 

8.  Not  observed,  not  obeyed. 

"Many  things  kept  generally  heretofore,  are  now^in 
like  sort  generally  ttitkept,  and  abolisbwd  everywhere."— 
llnokrr:  Kn-lr.i.l'iilitH,  bk.  iv.,§14. 

un'-keth,  a.    [UXKED.  ] 

*un-klll  -9,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I)  ;  Eng.  kill,  ami 
suff .  -able.]  Incapable  of  being  killed  ;  that  cannot 
be  killed. 

"The  proverbially  unkillable  mountain  mule."— FiVM, 
Feb.  17,  1887. 

fin-killed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug.  l;ill<-it.\ 
Not  killed,  not  slain. 

"Takeaway  kings  .  .  .  no  man  shall  sleepe  in  his 
owne  house  or  bedde  unkilled."—llomiliea:  Oftjbuliriifr, 
ft.  I. 

un-klnd  ,  *un-kynd,  *un-kynde,  a.  [Pref.  w>i- 
(1),  and  Eng.  kind.] 

*1.  Violating  the  law  of  kind  and  affinity ;  unnat- 
ural. 

"They,  however,  shameful  and  unkinde, 
Yet  did  possess  their  horrible  intent." 

Spenser:  F.  £.,  III.  ii.  42. 

*2.  Not  recognizing  the  duties  that  flow  from  kin- 
ship. 

"  Unkynde,  cursed,  without  affeccioun."  —  Jri/c/iJT''.- 
2  Urn.  iii.  2,  8. 

3.  Wanting  in  kindness,  benevolence,  affection, 
tenderness,  pity,  or  the  like;  harsh,  hard,  cruel. 

"Is  heav'n  unkind  to  man  and  man  alone?" 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  i.  186. 

*un-kmde  -If ,  a.  &  adv.    [UNKINDLY.] 
•fin-kin  -died  (le  as  el),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  kindled.]    Not  kindled,  not  inflamed. 

"Th1  unklndted  lightnings  in  his  hand  he  took." 

POpe:  Homer's  Iliad,  *i.  239. 

fin-kind -11-neSB,  s.  [Eng.  unkindly;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unkindly;  unkindness; 
want  of  kindness ;  harshness,  unfavorableness. 

"Complaining  sometimes  againe  of  the  unkindeliness 
of  the  weather." — Hakewfll:  Apologie,  bk.  ii.,  §  8. 

fin-kind  -If,  *fin-kmde'-l?,  a.  &  adv.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  kindly.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Contrary  to  nature;  unnatural. 

"'Gan  abhorre  her  brood's  unkindly  crime." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IL  I.  9. 

2.  Not  kindly;  not  characterized  by  kindness; 
unkind,  harsh,  cruel.  (Applied  to  a  person  or  to  an 
action.) 

"Your rage  unkindly 
Loads  me  with  injuries." 

Roice:  Ambitious  Stepmother,  ii. 

*3.  Unfavorable,  malignant. 

*'  Unkindly  seasons  and  ungrateful  land." 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  413. 

B.  As  adverb : 

*1.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  nature ;  unnaturally. 

"All  works  of  nature. 
Abortive,  monstrous,  or  unkindly  mii'd." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  468. 

2.  In  an  unkind  manner. 

"  Far  be't  from  me  unkindly  to  upbraid 
The  lovely  Rosa's  prose  in  masquerade." 

Byron:  Enulish  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

fin-kind -ness,  *un-klnd-nesse,  *un-kynd- 
nesse,  *un-kynde-nesse,s.  [Eug. unkind;  -ness.] 

*1.  Want  of  natural  affection. 

"Moste  displeasyd  Leir  the  unkyndnesse  of  his  ii. 
daughters."—  Fabyan:  Chronicle,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Want  of  kindness,  benevolence,  or  good-will. 

"  In  the  center  of  a  world  whose  soil 
Is  rank  with  all  unkindness." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

3.  An  unkind   act;    disobliging  treatment;    dis- 
favor. 

"  Not  to  requyte  one  good  tourne  for  another  is  counted 
a  detestable  unkindnesse  even  among  the  heathen." — 
Udall:  Matthew  v. 

*4.  Ill-feeling,  ill-will. 

"  By  means  whereof  unkyndenesse  kyndelyd  atwene  the 
kynge  and  the  eayde  duke." — Fabyan:  Chronicle,  p.  483. 

*fin-kln'-dred,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  kin- 
dred.] Not  kindred;  not  akin;  not  of  the  same 
kindred,  blood,  race,  or  kind. 

"And  conscious  of  superior  birth, 
Despises  this  unkindred  earth." 

Rowe:  Ambitious  Stepmother,  iii. 
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*un-kln  -dred-lf,  adj.  [Eng.  unkindred;  -ly.] 
Unnatural. 

"Her   Hiiknnlrvillii  kin."  —  Richanlfum  .•  I'Inrissa,  vi.  391. 

*un-kind  ship,  *un-kyn-ship,.s.  [Kng.  unkind; 
-S/1//J.]  Aii  unnatural  act. 

"The  childe  his  owne  father  slough, 
That  was  utikyndship  enough." 

Quiver:  C.  A.,  bk.  vi. 

fin-kin g,  r.  t.   [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.fctng.j    To 
deprive  or  sovereignty  or  royalty  ;  to  depose. 
"  1  am  tinkiiiy'd  by  Bolingbroke." 

Shakvsp.  •  Richard  IT.,  v.  5. 

tun  king  like.  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  andEng.  king- 
like.]  Not  like  a  king;  not  becoming  or  befitting  a 
king. 

"To  show  less  sovereignty  than  they,  must  needs 
Appear  unkinylikt."        Shakesp.:  Cgmbeline,  iii.  6. 

un  king  -If,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  kingly.] 
Unbecoming  a  king. 

"Even in  his  virtues  and  accomplishments  there  was 
something  eminently  unkiitgly."—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eug., 
ch.  i. 

*un-klng -Ship,  s.  [Pref.«?i-(l),  and  Eng.  king- 
sltijj.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unkinged ;  abo- 
lition or  cessation  of  monarchy  or  royalty. 

"  Unkingship  was  proclaimed,  and  his  majesty's  statues 
thrown  down."— Evelyn:  Diary,  May  30,  1649. 

*un-kl8S',r.  /.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  fciw.]  To 
deprive  of  the  obligation  or  advantage  which  a  kiss 
confirmed  ;  to  retractor  annul  by  a  kiss. 

"  Let  me  unkiss  the  oath  'twixt  thee  and  me.'* 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  1. 

fin-kissed',  *un-klst ,  adj.  [ Pref. t  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  kissed.}  Not  kissed ;  without  a  kiss. 

"  I  will  depart  unfcisf.'*— Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  v.  2. 
*un  -kle,  s,    [UNCLE.] 

£^"  T[  In  compounds,  as  in  primary  words,  k  com- 
mencing a  syllable  is  silent  before  11. 

iin-knead -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
kneaded.]  Not  kneaded  ;  not  beaten  or  pressed. 

"  Why  yet  dare  we  not  trust, 

Though  with  unkneaded  dough  bak'd  proee,  thy  dust?" 
Elegy  on  Dr.  Donne. 

*fin-knelled  ,  a.  [Pref. un-  (1),  and  Eng.  knelled.] 
TJntolled ;  not  knelled ;  having  no  knell  tolled  for 
one's  death. 

"UnkneU'd,  uncoffin'd,  and  unknown." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  179. 

fin-knight1-!?  (gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  knightly.] 

1.  Not  like  a  knight;  unbecoming  or  unbefitting  a 
knight.     (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  x.  36.) 

2.  Not  acting  like  a  knight. 

''Besides  the  anachronism,  he  is  very  unknightly." — 
Byron:  Childe  Harold.  (Pref.) 

tin-knit',  v.  t.  &  i.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  knit.] 
A.  Tranx.:  To  undo  what  is  knitted  ;  to  separate, 
so  as  to  be  no  longer  knitted  together;   hence,  to 
smooth,  to  open  out. 

"  Fy,  fy !  unknit  that  threat'ning  unkind  brow." 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

*B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  loosened ;  to  relax. 

"  Their  joints  itnknit,  their  sinews  melt  apace." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  23. 

2.  To  separate. 

"  Presently  they  [a  swarm  of  bees]  begin  to  unknit  and 
to  be  gone." — Butler:  Feminine  Monarchic,  p.  85. 

*tin-knlt',  adj.  [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and  English  knit.] 
Unkitted,  relaxed,  loosened. 

"  Like  tender  unknit  joynts, 
Fasten  again  together  of  themselves." 

i:<  'tin,/.  &  Flet.:  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  iii. 

*un-kn5t',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  knot.] 
To  take  out  a  knot  from;  to  free  from  knots;  to 
undo  the  knot  or  knots  in  ;  to  untie. 

*un  knot-ted,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
knotted.]  Free  from  knots ;  having  no  knots. 

"All  homogeneall,  simple,  single,  pure,  pervious,  «n- 
knotted,  uncoacted."—  More:  Song  of  the  Soul.  (To  the 
Reader.) 

*un-knot  -tj?,  *un-knpt-tie,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  knotty.]  Destitute  of  knots;  free  from 
knots. 

"  L'nknottie  firre,  the  solace  shading  planes." 

Sandys;  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  x. 

*un-know',  *un-know-e,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  know.]  Unknown. 

"For  Frenche  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unknowe." 

Chaucer;  C.  T.t  225.     (Prol.) 


nnlaboring 


know;  in  sense  A.  2.  from  pref. 


*iin-kndw,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
if.-u?i- (2).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Not  to  know ;  to  have  no  knowledge  of  or  ac- 
quaintance with. 


2.  To  lose  the  knowledge  of;  to  become  ignorant 
of  or  unacquainted  with. 

"  fan  T  uul.iintr  it?"— Dryden:  Vukr  ttfdutse,  v.  1. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  be  ignorant- 

"Iiiylethiit  ye  unknoire  that  ofte  I  purponide  to  come 
to  you."—  H'nt-IiJfe:  Roman*  i. 

fun-know- qt-bll'-I-t^,  s.  [English unknowable; 
-ity.]  Incapability  of  being  known. 

un-kn6w  -$-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
fcnowabfe.]  That  cannot  bo  known  ;  too  difficult  or 
too  obscure  to  be  penetrated  by  human  intellect. 

"But  out  of  physical  causes,  unknown  to  us,  perhaps 
unknowable,  arise  moral  duties."— Burke:  Appeal  from  the 
New  to  the  Old  Whigs. 

IF  The  Unknowable: 

Philos. :  The  First  Cause ;  God. 

"By  continually  seeking  to  know,  and  being  continu- 
ally thrown  buck  with  a  deepened  conviction  of  the 
impossibility  of  knowing,  we  may  keep  alive  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  is  alike  our  highest  wisdom  and  our 
highest  duty  to  regard  that  through  which  all  things 
exist  as  The  L'nknuwable."— Herbert  Spencer:  Firat  Princi- 
ples, g  31. 

*iin-kn6w  -gt-blf ,  ad\\  [English  unknowab(le) ; 
-ity.]  Not  in  a  manner  to  bo  known. 

un-kn6w'-Ing,  *un-know-inge,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
fl),  and  Eng.  knowing.]  Not  knowing;  ignorant.. 
(Followed  by  of  before  a  subject.) 

"  Dryden's  fool,  *  unknowing  what  he  sought, 
His  hours  in  whistling  spent,  'for  want  of  thought.'  " 
Byron  :   Verses  Found  in  a  Summer-house. 

un-know'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
knowingly.]  Not  knowingly ;  unawares ;  igiio- 
rantly;  in  ignorance. 

"  There  stood  he,  leaning  on  a  lance 
Which  he  had  grasped  unknowingly." 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe,  ii. 

*un-knowl -edged,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
knowledged.]  Not  acknowledged  or  recognized;. 
unacknowledged. 

"For  which  bounty  to  us  lent, 
Of  him  unknowledy'd,  or  unsent." 

BenJonson:  The  Satyr. 

un-known  ,  *un-know-en,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (l)v 
and  Eng.  known.] 

1.  Not  known;  not  an  object  of  knowledge;  not 
recognized,  discovered,  or  found  out. 

"Through  seas 
Unknown,  and  unbeliev'd." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:   Woman's  Prize,  ii.  2. 

2.  Not  ascertained  with  regard  to  extent,  degree, 
quantity,  or   the   like;    hence,  incalculable,  inex- 
pressible, immense. 

"  For  all  the  profound  sea 
Hides  in  unknown  fathoms." 

Shakesp.:   Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

*3.  Not  to  bo  expressed,  made  known,  or  com- 
municated. 

'For  divers  unknown  reasons,  I  beseech  you, 
Grant  me  this  boon." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  2. 

*4.  Not  having  had  sexual  intercourse. 

"I  am  yet 
Unknown  to  woman."  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

If  Unknoivn  to:  Without  the  knowledge  of. 
(Colloq.) 

"  Unknown  to  all,  he  should  regain  his  home." 

C'owper;  Homer's  Odyssey,  ii. 

unknown- quantity,  s. 

Math.:  The  quantity  in  a  problem  or  equation 
whose  value  is  not  known,  but  is  required  to 
be  determined.  [EQUATION,  INDETERMINATE-EQUA- 
TION.] 

*iin-kn6wn'-ness,  s.  [^English  unknown ;  •ness.'} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unknown. 

"The  great  remoteness  of  those  pi  aces  and  the  »»fcjjown- 
ness  of  that  nea."—  Catnden:  Hist.  t,f  Queen  Elizabeth. 

*iin-la  -bored,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
labored.} 

1.  Not  produced  by  labor  or  toil. 

"  Unlabored  harvests  shall  the  fields  adorn, 
And  cluster'd  grapes  shall  blush  on  ev'ry  thorn." 
Dryden:  Virgil;  Eel.  iv.  83. 

2.  Not  cultivated  by  labor ;  untilled,  unworked. 

"Then,  let  thy  ground 
Not  lie  unlabored."  J.  Philips:  Cider,  i. 

3.  Spontaneous,  voluntary,  natural ;  hence,  easy, 
free ;  not  forced  or  strained. 

"And  from  the  theme  unlabored  beauties  rise." 

Tickell.     (Tudd.) 

*iin-la  -b6r-Ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
laboring."]  Not  laboring  or  toiling  along  with  great 
exertion. 

"A  mead  of  mildest  charms  delays  the  unlaboring  feet." 
Coleridge;  To  Cot  tie. 


Mil,    t>6y;     pfiut,    J6wl;    cat,    9011,     chorus,     §hin,    bench;     go,    £em;     thin,    this;     sin,     as. ;     expect,     Xenophon,    e^ist.   ph  =  t 

-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  -  shun;      -Uon.      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  -  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  -  bel,      deU 


unlaborious 


*fin-la-bbr  -I-ofis,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
laborious.}  Not  laborious ;  not  toilsome  or  diffi- 
cult; easy. 

"Whose  commands  perhaps  made  all  things  seem  easy 
and  unlaborious  to  them." — Milton:  Areopat/itica. 

fin-lac e'.  *vn-lase,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 

lore,  v.] 

1.  To  loose  the  laces  or  lacing  of;  to  open  or 
unfasten  by  undoing  the  laces  of, 

"Young  Blount  his  armor  did  i/»M.v." 

Scott:  JUarmion,  vi.  28. 

2.  To  loosen  or  undo  the  dress  of;  to  undress. 

"'  Even  thus,'  quoth  she,  'the  warlikegod»n/o?eci  me.'  '' 

Shakesp.:  Passionate  Pilgrim,  149. 
*3.  To  expose ;  to  strip  of  ornaments ;  to  disgrace. 

"  What's  the  matter, 
That  you  unlace  your  reputation  thus?" 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  3. 
4.  To  loose,  to  free. 

"However,  I  am  not  sure  if  they  do  not  sometimes 
unlace  that  part  of  the  sail  from  the  yard."—  Cook-  Second 
Vouage,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  ii. 

*5.  To  carve.  (Said  only  of  a  rabbit;  as,  Unlace 
than  coney.)  (Termesofa  Kerver.) 

•fin-lac'-kefed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
lackeyed.]  Not  attended  by  a  lackey.  (See  extract 
under  HACKNEV,  v.,  1.) 

un  lade,  v.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  lade.] 

1.  To  unload;  to  discharge  the  cargo  or  burden 
from. 

"Thither,  let  all  th'  industrious  bees  repair, 
Unlade  their  thighs,  and  leave  their  honey  there." 
Congrevt:  Mourning  Muse  of  Alexis. 

Z.  To  unload;  to 'remove,  as -a  cargo  or  load;  to 
discharge. 

"  They  moor  the  vessel,  and  unlade  the  stores." 

Pope;  Homer'*  Odyssey,  xvi.  375. 

fin-lad'-en,  adj.  [In  sense  1,  from  pref.  un-  (2), 
aud  Eng.  laden;  in  sense  2,  from  pref.  un-  (1).] 

1.  Having  burden  or  cargo  removed. 

"The  galleys  soon 
Unladen  of  their  freight. 

Cowper:  Homer's  Iliad,  vii. 

2.  Not  laden  or  loaded. 

fin-la'-djMlke,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lady- 
like.] Not  ladylike;  unbecoming  or  unbefitting  a 
lady. 

fin-laid',  *un-layed,  'vn-layd,  a.  [Prefix  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  laid.} 

I.  Not  laid,  placed,  or  sot;  not  fixed. 

"The  first  foundations  of  the  world  being  as  yet  unlaid." 
—Hooker:  Eccles.  Politic,  bk.  v.,  g  56. 

*2.  Not  laid ;  not  exorcised ;  not  suppressed. 
"Blue  meager  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost." 

Milton :  Comus,  434. 
*3.  Not  laid  out,  as  a  corpse. 

"  We  last  out,  still  unlayed." 

BenJonson:  Petition  to  Charles  II. 

fin-la-mgnt -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
lamented.]  Not  lamented;  not  deplored,  grieved, 
or  sorrowed  for. 

"From  age  that  often  unlamented  drops." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

*fin-land  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English  (and.] 
To  deprive  of  lands. 

"One  bishop  more  unlanded  Llandaff."— Fuller:  Wor- 
thies; Monmouth,  ii.  117. 

*fin-lap  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English  lap,  v.] 
To  unfold. 

"Being  iinlnpt  and  laid  open."  —  Hooker:  Travers'  Sup. 
to  the  CoHiiciti. 

*un-lard  ed,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1).  and  Eng.  larded.} 
Notlarded  or  dressed  with  lard;  hence,  not  inter- 
mixed, interlaid,  or  adulterated ;  not  interlarded. 

"Speak  the  language  of  the  company  you  are  in  ;  speak 
it  purely,  and  unlarded  with  any  other." — Chesterfield  - 
Letters. 

un  lash  ,  r.  t .    [  Pref .  un-  (2) ,  and  Eng.  lash.] 

Naut.:  To  loose,  unfasten,  or  separate,  as  some- 
thing lashed  or  tied  down. 

*un-lashed  ,  a.  J"Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lashed.] 
Not  lashed  or  chastised.  (Churchill:  Rosciad,  500.) 

fin-lat9h',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2) ,  and  Eng.  latch,  v.] 
To  opon  by  unfastening  or  raising  the  latch,  (firy- 
den:  Virgil's;  JSneid,  vi.  702.) 

*un-laugli  (asfin-laff),  *un-laughe,t>.r.  [Pref. 
un-  (2),  and  Eng.  laugh.]  To  recall  laughter  form- 
erly given  on  a  wrong  impression. 

"  At  what  tyme  hereafter  he  proves  himselfe  a  true 

Srophete,Is'.'a)l  vpon  reasonable  warning  unlauahe  agavn 
;  all  "—Sir  I.  More   forks,  p.  684. 

•un-laur'-elled  (au  as  5),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
English  laureled].  Not  laureled  ;  not  crowned  or 
presented  with  laurel. 
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fin-lav -Ished,  a    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
lavished.]      Not  lavished;    not   thrown    away   or 

squandered  profusely. 

"My  breast  unsullied  by  the  lust  of  gold, 
My  time  unlnrish'd  in  pursuit  of  power." 

Xttftixtiinr:  Elegy  xix. 

'fin-law,  *un-lawe,  r.  (.   [Pref.  «n-  (2),  and 

Eng.  law.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  character  or  authority  of  law. 
"But  the  king.     .    .  for  remedy  will  miioio  the  law."— 

Bacon:  Xat.  Hist.  Disc.,  ft.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

2.  To  outlaw. 

"  Nyf  me  dude  him  milnirr." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  473. 
fin-law  ,  s.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  law.} 
Scots  Law : 

1.  Any  transgression  of  the  law  ;  any  injury  or  act 
of  injustice. 

2.  A  fine  or  amercement  legally  fixed  and  exacted 
from  one  who  has  transgressed  the  law. 


unletted 


*fin-lawed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lawed.] 
Notlawed.  [LAW, «.] 

"They  whose  dogs  shall  be  then  found  unlawed  shall 
give  three  shillings  for  mercy."— Scott:  Ivanhoe,  ch.  i. 
(Note.) 

fin-law -ful,  *un-lau-full,  *un-le  full,  adject. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lawful.] 

1.  Not  lawful ;  not  permitted  by  law ;  against  the 
law,  human  or  divine. 

"The  dangerous  nrt  of  associating  images  of  unlawful 
pleasure  with  all  that  is  endearing  and  ennobling." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Enu.,  ch.  iii. 

*2.  Begotten  out  of  wedlock  ;  illegitimate. 
"All  the  unlawful  issue  that  their  lust 
Since  then  hath  made  between  them.'* 

Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  6. 

unlawful-assembly,  s. 

Law:  Any  _  meeting  of  large  numbers  of  people, 
with  such  circumstances  of  terror  as  to  endanger 
the  public  peace. 

un-law'-f  ul-lf,  *un-law-ful-llche,  adv.  [Eng. 
unlawful;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  unlawful  ipanner;  against  the  law  or 
right ;  illegally. 

Judges  incompetent 
To  judge  their  king  unlawfully  detain' d." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  iii. 
*2.  Illegitimately ;  not  in  wedlock. 
"Give  me  your  opinion  what  part  I,  being  unlawfully 
born,  may  claim  of  the  man's  affections  who  begot  me." 
—  Aitdison. 

fin  law -ful  ness,  s.    [Eng.  unlawful;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unlawful;  ille- 
gality. 

"The  question  is  of  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of 
what  is  to  be  done."— Up.  Taylor:  Kule  of  Conscience,  bk.  i., 
ch.  vii. 

2.  Illegitimacy. 

•fin-law ;  -like,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  law,  and 
suff.  -like.]  Not  like  or  according  to  law ;  unlawful. 

"To  ordain  a  remedy  so  slender  and  unlauilike."  — 
Milton:  EikonoklasteK,  g  6. 

'fin-lay',  r.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  lay.] 
Kaut. :  To  untwist,  as  the  strands  of  a  rope,  &c. 

"  We  were  at  last  obliged  to  unlay  a  cable  to  work  into 
running  rigging."—  Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

fin-lSarn',  v.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  learn.] 
1.  To  divest  one's  self  of  the  acquired  knowledge 
of;  to  make  one's  self  ignorantof;  to  lose  acquaint- 
ance with  or  experience  in ;  to  forget  the  knowl- 
edge of. 

"We  have  time  enough  to  unlearn  our  own  discipline." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  ziii. 

*2.  To  fail  to  learn ;  not  to  learn. 

'un-learn-a-bir-I-ty1,  «.  [Prof,  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
learn,  and  ability.]  Inability  to  learn. 

"  My  awkwardness  and  unlearnabilily." — Walpole:  Let- 
ters, iv.  85. 

un-lSarn  -ed,  fin-learned  ,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  Eng.  learned.] 

\.  Not  learned ;  ignorant,  illiterate,  inexperi- 
enced, untaught. 

"  A  poor  unlearned  virgin." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  i.  3. 

2    Not  learned  or  gained  by  study  ;  not  known. 

"  They  learn  mere  words,  or  such  things  chiefly  as  were 
better  unlearned." — Milton:  On  Education. 

3.  Not  suitable  to  a  learned  man. 

"  I  will  prove  those  verses  to  be  very  unlearned,  neither 
savoring  of  poetry,  wit,  or  invention." — Shakesp.:  Love's 
Labor's  Lost,  iv.  2. 

fin-learn  -ed-ljf,  adr.  [Run.  unlearned; -ly.]  In 
an  unlearned  manner ;  so  as  to  exhibit  ignorance; 
ignorantly. 


'fin  learn  ed  ness,  s.  [Eng.  unlearned;  -ness] 
The  Quality  or  state  of  being  unlearned  ;  illiterate- 
ness,  ignorance. 

'fin-leash  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (21,  and  Eng.  leath.] 
To  free  from  or  as  from  a  leash;  to  lot  go;  tore- 
lease. 

•fin-leave  ,  r.  t.  [Prefix  mi-  (2),  and  English 
leave(s).]  To  strip  of  leaves. 

"The  good  gardiner  .  .  .  unlpares  his  boughes."— 
1'ntffnham:  Enolish  Poesie,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiv. 

un-leav  ened,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lear- 
rni-tl.]  Not  leavened;  not  raised  by  leaven  or 
yeast  (q.  v.). 

"At  even  they  shall  keep  it,  and  eat  with  unlrarrnnl 
bread  and  bitter  herbs."—  Xumbers  ii.  11. 

unleavened-bread,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  •  Bread  made  without   leaven   or 
barm. 

2.  Church  Hist.  :  Unleavened  broad  i.s  used  in  the 
Roman  Church  for  the  celebration  of  mass  and  the 
administration  of  the  Eucharist,  while  the  Greeks 
use  leavened  bread.    In  the  English  Church  the 
Rubric  directs  that  the  bread  "shall  bo  such  as  is 
usual  to  bo  eaten,"  and  an  attempt  to  revivo  the 
use  of  unleavened  bread  has  boon  declared  illegal. 

If  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread: 

Judaism:  Afostivalsoconnected  with  that  of  the 
Passover  that  the  two  are  all  but  icientitled  (txod. 
xii.  11,  17;  Ezek.  xlv.  21).  It  celebrated  the  fact 
that  in  the  exodus  from  Egypt  on  the  night  when 
the  Passover  was  killed  the  departureof  the  Israel- 
ites was  so  sudden,  that  there  was  no  time  to  bake 
bread  in  the  usual  way  with  leaven  (Exod.  xii.  39). 
The  eating  of  unleavened  bread  annually  at  the 
festival  was  therefore  enjoined  as  a  religious  duty, 
End  neither  leavened  bread  nor  leaven  was  to  be 
within  the  houses  of  the  worshipers  during  the 
seven  days  that  the  festival  continued.  (Exod.  xii. 

14-20,  Xiii.6,  7).     [PASSOVER.J 

fin  lee  -lured,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
lectured.] 

1.  Not  lectured  ;  not  addressed  in  a  lecture  or  lec- 
tures. 
*2.  Not  taught  orally  or  in  lectures. 

"A  science  yet  unlectured  in  our  schools." 

Young-  Wight  Thoughts,  v.  518. 

fin-led  ,  adj.  [Pref.  «n-(l),  and  Eng.  led.]  Not 
led  ;  without  guidance.  (Sandys:  Travels,  p.  66.) 

•fin-left  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  left.]  Not 
left. 

"  Yet  were  his  men  unleft." 

Chapman  •  Homer's  Iliad,  ii.  622. 

•un-leis'-ured  dels  as  lezh  or  lezh),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  leisured.]  Not  leisured  ;  destitute 
of  leisure  ;  not  having  leisure  ;  occupied,  busy. 

"Her  ttnleisured  thoughts  ran  not  over  the  ton  first 
words."  —  Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

*un-lels  -ured-ness  dels  as  lezh  or  lezh)  ,  subst. 
[Eng.  unleisured;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unleisured  ;  want  of  leisure;  occupation. 

"The  true,  though  seldom  the  avowed  cause  of  these 
men's  neglect  of  the  scripture,  is  not  their  unleisu  redness, 
but  their  pride."  —  Boyle:  Works,  ii.  312. 

fin-less  ,  *un-lesse,  *on-les,  *on-lesse,  eon/. 
[Originally  onlesse,  onlesse  that  =  in  less  than,  on  a 
less  supposition,  in  a  less  case.] 

1.  If  it  be  not  the  case  that:  if  it  be  not  that; 
were  it  not  the  fact  or  case  that  ;  if     .     .     .     not; 
supposing  that    .    .    .    not  ;  except,  excepting. 
"Unless  there  be  some  ancient  matron  grave 

Among  them."        Cotoper:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xix. 
•2.  For  fear  that  ;  in  case  ;  lest. 

"  Beware  you  do  not  once  the  same  gainsay 
Unless  with  death  he  do  your  rashness  pay." 

Greene:  Alphonsus,  v. 

1  1n  some  cases  unless  is  used  almost  as  a  prepo- 
sition, a  verb  being  omitted  ;  as  in,  "  Here  nothing 
breeds  unless  the  nightly  owl"  (Shakesp.:  Titus 
Andronicus,  ii.  3),  where  "it  be"  is  omitted  after 
unless,  or  breed  after  owl.  Except  and  unless  were 
formerly  commonly  used  as  conjunctions,  and  al- 


emploved  only  for  the  particular  case;  but  ercept 
has  always  a  reference  to  some  general  rule,  of 
which  an  exception  is  hereby  signified ;  I  shall  not 
do  it  unless  he  ask  me;  no  one  can  enter  except 
those  who  are  provided  with  tickets. 

*fin-les  -s&ned,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  lesson, 
and  sutf.  -ed.]  Not  lessoned;  not  having  had 
lessons  prescribed  or  taught  to  one ;  untaught ;  un- 
iustructed. 

"The  full  sum  of  me 
Is  an  unlessoned  girl,  unschooled,  unpractised." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

•fin-let  -ted,  a.    [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Brig,  let,  v.] 
Not  lot,  hindered,  or  prevented ;  unimpeded. 
"And  song  full  low  and  softely, 
Three  songs  in  her  harmony, 
Vnlettedot  every  wight."  Chaucer:  Dreame. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     hgr,     there; 
•  or.     wore,    wolf,     w5rk,     who,    s6n;     mute,    cub,     cure,     unite,     cfir,     rflle,     fill;     try. 


pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,    marine;     go,    pot, 

Syrian,     x,     oe    -  e;     ey      a.     qu      kw. 


unlettered 

un-let  -tered,  *un-let-tred,  *un-let-trid,  adj. 
[Prefix  un-  (I),  and  Eug.  lettered.]  Illiterate-,  igno- 
rant, unlearned. 

"Still  let  him  prompt  the  unlettered  villagers 
To  tender  offices  and  pensive  thoughts." 

Wordsworth.-  Old  <'ittni><'ii<i>ni  Beggar, 
*un-lev  -el,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug.   t<-rrl.] 
Not  level,  even,  or  smooth. 

tin-lev  -eled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English  Irr- 
c1ed.\  Not  leveled;  not  made  level,  even,  or 
smooth ;  rough. 

"Where  all  unlevelled  the  f?ay  garden  lies." 

Tickt'll     Hi'iifiin'jfon  li'trden. 

*fin-llb-Id  -ln-OUB,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  ami  Kn*f. 
Ubtdinowt.]  Not  libidinous;  Dotlortnu;  free  from 

lust  or  carnality. 

"Love  unlibidinotm  reigned."—  Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  449. 


4311 

*3.  Not  calculated  to  inspire  feelings  of  love  or 
affection. 

"And  therewith  all  the  unlikely  elde  of  me.;' 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,055. 

B.  As  adv. :  With  little  or  no  likelihood  or  proba- 
bility ;  improbably. 

'The  pleasures  we  are  to  enjoy  in  that  conversation. 


unlodge 

fin-li  -qui-dat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
liquidated.] 

1.  Not  liquidated,  not  settled;   as,  an   unliqui- 
dated debt. 

2.  Not  having  the  exact  amount  ascertained. 

unliquidated  damages,  *.  pi. 

Law:  Penalties  or  damages  not  ascertained  in 


not  unlikely  may  proceed  from  the  discoveries  each  shall     money. 

communicate  to  another."— Pope.  *un-llq'-u8red  (q  ask),*un-lic-oured,  a.  [1 

or  not  having 
\ton:   Apology  for 


un  11  sensed,  'fin-licenced 
and  Eng.  licensed.} 


a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),    agei  Dk.  vi. 


"  Thnnne  whanne  she  (thewijf  of  Jeroboam)  was  comen  consumed  liquor ;  not  in  liquor  ;  n 
yn,  and  inifi/Lrueil  hireaeK  to  be  what  she  was."—  ttucliffe:        "Like    an    unlicour'd    t 

3  A7/<ys   xiv.  5.  Smectymniuis. 

fin-like  -ness,  subst.    [Eng.  unlike:  .-ness.  1    The       2.  Not  wetted  or  moistened, 
quality  or  state  of    being   unlike;   dissimilarity;       "How  have  we  seen  churches  and  states,  like 

want  or  absence  of  similarity  or  resemblance.  unliquored  coach,  set  themselves  on  fire  with  their  own. 

Its  unlikeness  to  any  land  animal."-Coofc:  Third  Voy-  motion."-/!/-.  Hall:  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  33 


dry 


,UUJ-UB.  ...^.".^-.j  *un-llm'-ber,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hm- 

1.  Not  licensed ;  done,  executed,  undertaken,  or  6  a  T  Not  iimoer .  not  easily  bent ;  flexible  or 

made  without  or  in  defiance  of  license  or  author-  pijant 

ity:  nothaving  received  license  from  the  proper       ..Towhichtem  permore  septentrional  unlimber  nations 

authority.  hnve  not  yet  Dent  themselves."— Reliquiae  Wottoniance, 

"An  act  had  been  passed  which  prohibited  the  printing  p  246. 

of  unlicensed  books.   — Macaulay: 


Eng.,  ch.  11.  fin  llm  -be"r,  v.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hm- 

2.  Not  having  a  license  or  permission  from  the  6er,  T.j 

proper  authority  to  do  an  act.  or,  specif.,  to  execute  M i(i .  <fn  take  off  the  limbers ;  as,  to  unlimber  a 

or  carry  on  any  business,  deal  in  certain  commodi-  cannon.    [LlMBEK,  «.,  11. 1.] 

ties,  practice  a  certain  profession,  or  the  like.  ,-_ 


limi 
limi 


..  T  —6,  adj.    . 
Not  limitable; 


*un-lIsf-Bd,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  listed.} 
Not  catalogued,  not  entered  in  a  list. 

"  The  names  of  many  are  yet  unlisted."—  Ood  Appearing 
for  the  Parliament  (1644),  p.  6. 

*fin-lisr-ten-Ing  (t  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  listening.']  Not  listening;  not  hearing;  not 
regarding. 

"The  vacant  brow,  the  unlistenina  ear." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  ii.  8. 

*un-llve',  v.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  live,  v.} 
1.  To  live  in  a  manner  contrary  to ;  to  annul  or 


"Ask  what  boldness  brought  him  hither 
Unlicensed."  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  908. 

•fin-licked,  *un-llckt  ,  o.    [Prefix  un  (l),and 
Eng.  licked.]    Not  licked  or  brought  into  the  proper    ment,  bk.  i.,  oh.  11. 
shape.;    from  the  popular  notion   ttat  Jthe^bear       un_nm._lt_gdi  ad/.    [Pref.  „„-  (1),  and  English 


"Tis  unlimited  and  unlimitable."— Locke:  OfOovern- 


brought  forth  shapeless  lumps  of  Been,  which  she 
licked  into  shape ;  hence,  ungainly,  uncultivated, 
rough,  rude. 

"Thou  unlickt  bear,  dar'st  thou  yet  stand  by  my  fury  f 

Beaum.  of  Flet.:  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  111. 
*un-lid',  v.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  lid.']    To 
open.    (C.Brottti:  Villette,  ch.  xii.) 

fin-llff-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lifted.'] 
Not  lifted,  raised,  or  elevated. 

"  The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  unblown." 

Byron:  Destruct.  of  Sennacherib. 

fin-light  -ed  (gh  silent),  a.    [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  lighted.]    Not  lighted;  not  lit. 

"There  lay  a  log  unlighted  on  the  hearth." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  viii. 


iess 


ited ;  having  no  limit  or  bounds ;  bound- 

'2?  Undefined,  indefinite;  not  bounded  by  proper 
exceptions. 

"With  gross  and  popular  capacities,  nothing  doth  more 
prevail  than  unlimited  generalities." — Hooker. 

3.  Unconfined,  unrestrained,  unrestricted. 

"Envoys  with  unlimited  powers  of  treating,  should  be 
sent  to  the  seceders."— Lewis.  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist. 
(ed.  1865),  ii.  67. 

unlimited  liability,  s. 


_      „ 
wanting  light 


Law  dt  Comm. :  Liability  to  be  called  on  to  pay  a 
proportionate  share  of  the  entire  losses  of  an  un- 
successful company  in  which  one  has  shares.  Jomt- 

s&me  (ah  silent),  a.    [Prefix  un-  (I),    stock  banks  and  insurance  companies  are  generally 
^ome.l  Not  lightsome ;  dark,  gloomy ;    constituted  on  this  basis,  but  the  widespread  rum 

brought  in  certain  cases  on  the  shareholders  has 
led  to  many  of  them  being  transformed  into  limited 


"A  mighty  sphere  He  framed,  unltghtsome  first." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  365. 

fin-like  ,  *un-lyke,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l)i  and  Eng. 
like.  1 

1.  Not  like;  dissimilar;  not  having  resemblance. 

"  Two  reddish  flsh,  about  the  size  of  a  large  bream, 
and  not  unlike  them."—  Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  Hi., 
ch.  iv. 

*2.  Improbable ;  unlikely. 

"  Make  not  impossible  that  which  but  seems  unlike." 
Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v. 

unlike-quantlties,  8.  pi. 


"We  must  unlive  our  former  lives." — Olanvill: 
ch.  viii. 
2.  To  deprive  of  life.    (Pron.  un-llve'.) 

"  Where  shall  I  live  now  Lucrece  is  unHvcdt" 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,754. 

fin-live  -li-ness,  subst.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
liveliness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unlively ; 
want  or  absence  of  liveliness. 

"Hide  all  the  unliveliness  and  natural  sloth." — Milton: 
Doct.  of  Divorce,  bk.  i.,  §3. 

un  load  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Prefix  «m-  (2),  and  English 
load,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  discharge  the  load  or  cargo  from ;  to  relievo 
of  a  load  or  burden  ;  to  disburden. 

"  Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey, 
And  death  unloadeth  thee." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ui.  1. 

2.  To  remove  or  discharge,  as  a  load  or  burden 

3.  To  withdraw  the  charge  (of  powder  and  shot) 


I    DBiUH   LI  UHBUJl  llli.u  lufv*  ».»»!  —  -- 

liability  companies  in  states  where  this  can  legally    from ;  as,  to  unload  a  gun. 

be  done.  II.  Figuratively : 

unlimited-problem,  s.  1.  To  relieve  from  anything  onerous  or  burden- 

Matk.:  A  problem  which  admits  of  an  infinite    s°2meTo  remoTe  or  make  an  end  of  anything  burden- 

some  or  troublesome. 


number  of  solutions. 


*un-llm  -It-ed-lf ,  adv.   [Eng.   unlimited; 
in  an  unlimited  manner  or  degree. 


-I*.] 


Christian  Piety. 


Math. :  Quantities  expressed  by  different  letters,  Ti*unn",mf.;": |?aj 

or  combinations  of  letters,  or  by  the  same  letters  ^undefined 
with  different  powers ;  as,  4*,  3x\  ly,  axy,  myz.  ,.Th^   e °?, 

Unlike-Signs,  s.pl.  ness."— South:  'sermo 

Math.:  The  signs  plus  (+)  and  minus  (— ).  *fin-llne',  v.  t.    [Prof,  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  line.}  To 

fin-like  -li-hopd,  s.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English  take  the  lining  out  of ;  hence,  to  empty. 
likelihood.}    The  quality  or  state  of  being  unlikely  ;          ,.  It  „„;,-„,,„  their  purses."— Davies:  Bienvenu,  p.  9. 


want  of  likelihood;  improbability. 

"  The  extreme  unlikelihood  that  such  men  should  en. 
gage  in  such  a  measure  as  a  scheme."— Paley:  Evid.  Chris- 
tianity, pt.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

un-like  -li-ness,  *un-Hke-li  nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
unlikely;  -ness.} 

I.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unlikely  or  im- 
probable; improbability. 

•2.  Unlikeliness,  dissimilarity. 

"  Neither  was  there  more  unlikeliness  in  their  disposi- 
tion."— Bp.  Hall:  Cant.i  Christ's  Baptisme. 

*3.  The  quality  or  state  of  not  being  likeable  or 
loveable. 

"  fll  ne  dare  to  loue,  for  mine  vnlikelinesse." 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Creseide,  bk.  i. 


You  in  each  other's  breast  unload  your  care." 

Dryden:  Conquest  of  Granada,  Pt.  II.,  iii. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  discharge  a  cargo,  load,  or  burden. 

..No  8nip  could  unload  in  any  bay  or  estuary."—  Macau- 

*fin-lim -it-ed-ness,  s.    [Ene.  unlimited;  -ness.}    iaa :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvili. 

he  quality^or  state  of  being  unlimited,  unbounded,       2   To  go]1  Qr  get  ri(1  of  stocks,  shares,  or  goods. 

(Slang.) 

"  There  being  some  pressure  to  unload." — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

fin-16-cat  -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
located.}  Not  located,  not  placed;  specifically, 
not  surveyed  and  marked  off. 


_      swelled  into  a    strange  unlimited- 
ness." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  x.,  ser.  9. 


*un-lin  -e-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lineal.} 
Not  lineal  ;  not  coming  in  the  direct  order  of  suc- 
cession ;  not  hereditary. 

"They  put  a  barren  scepter  in  my  gripe, 
Thence  to  be  wrench'd  with  an  unlineal  hand. 

Shakcsp.:  Macbeth,lll.  1. 


*fin-114  -ger-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
lingering.}  Hasty,  immediate.  (De  (Juincey  :  Eng- 
lish Mail-coach.) 

fin-lin-Ing,  s.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lining.} 


v  f  &  .    [pref.  „„.  (2)  ,  and  Eng.  link,  T.] 

A  Trans.:  To  separate  or  undo  the  links  of;  to 
loose,  as  something  fastened  with  a  link;  to  un- 
twist, to  disjoin. 

"Seeing  Orlando,  it  [a  snake]  unlink-d  itself." 

Shakesp.  :  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 

*B.  Intrant.  :  To  give  way  at  the  links  ;  to  fall  to 


fin-like -If ,  a.&  adv.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
likely.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  likely  or  probable;   improbable;  such  as    pieces. 

cannot,  reasonably  be  expected.  "Your  typical  chain  of  king  and  pries 

"  Unlikely  wonders."—  Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  v.  S.  Jlfiiton..  Church  Government,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

2   Not  holding  out  a  prospect  of  success  or  of  a       * 
desired  result ;  likely  to  fail ;  unpromising.  liq 


fin-lock  ,  *un-10ke,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 

°1.  To  open,  as  anything  fastened  with  a  lock ;  to 
open,  as  something  which  has  been  locked  ;  to  undo, 
as  a  lock. 

"By  him  forbidden  to  unlock 

"These  adamantine  gates."  Hilton:  P.  L.,  ii.  852. 

»2.  To  free  from  bonds  or  fetters ;  to  loose,  to  set 

"He  unlok'd  yonge  Gamelyn 
Both  hondis  and  eke  fete." 

Chaucer  (f):  Cook's  Tale. 

»3.  To  open ;  to  disclose ;  to  lay  open. 

"No  pains,  no  tortures  shall  unlock  my  mind." 

Dryden:  Conquest  of  Mexico,  v.  2. 

*4.  To  disclose,  to  reveal,  to  make  known. 
"That  sweven  hath  Daniel!  unloke." 

Cower:  C.  A.     (Prol.) 


»un-l8dge  ,  f.  t.    [Prof,  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  lodge.'} 
riest  must  unlink."—    To  deprive  of  a  lodging ;  to  dislodge. 

Now  that  these  heavenly  mansions  are  to  be  void,  you 
ill  be  found  inei- 


b6il, 
-cian, 


6^;     pout,    ]6%1;     cat, 
-tian  =  shan.     -tion, 


chorus.     ,hin.    bench;     go.    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect      Xenophon,    exist    ph  =  f. 

" —     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -tie,    -die,    &c.  -  Del,     a?i. 


9ell, 

-Bion  =  shun; 


-tion,      -§ion  =  zhfin.     -tious, 


unlogical 

*6n-log  -Ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  log- 
ical.] Illogical ;  not  according  to  the  precepts  of 
logic. 

'   48?'"   "*l°aica'  reasollin«-"  —  fuller:   Worthies:  Kent, 

•fin-lopk  .  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  look,  v.] 
To  recall  a  look. 

"A»  if  he  would  ^nlook  his  own  looks."— Richardson 
Warissa,  v.  21S. 

If  Unlocked  for:  Not  looked  for ;  unexpected. 
"By  importation  of  unloolfd-for  arts." 

H'ordsuorth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

•fin  lodped  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  looped.] 
Not  fastened  by  or  with  a  loop. 

"With  hat  unloop'd."— Qay:  Trivia,  i.  195. 
un  loose',  r.  t.  &,  i.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  3,    and  Eng. 
loose,  v.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  loose  that  which  before  was  fastened ;  to 
unfasten,  to  untie,  to  undo. 

"The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  1. 

2.  To  set  or  let  go,  or  free  from  fastening  or  hold ; 
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fin-lftv-Ing,  »un-lov  yng,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  English  loving.']  Not  loving,  or  not  of  loving 
character ;  not  fond  or  affectionate. 

"Which  argued  thee  a  most  unloving  father." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  2. 

•fin-lucent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng.  lucent.] 
Not  lucent ;  not  bright  or  shining. 

"A  combustion  most  fierce,  but  ttnlitcent."—  Citrlule-  Fr 
Revol.,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  v. 

*fin-lu<:]£  -f  ill,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  luck,  and 
s«tt •-/'"'•]  Mischievous.  [UNLUCKY,  4.]  (Udall: 

un-luck  -1-1?,  adv.    [Eng.  unlucky;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  unlucky  manner;  unfortunately,  unhap- 

"  Things  have  fallen  out,  sir,  so  unluckily." 

Shakexp. .  Rumeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  4. 

2.  By  ill-luck  ;  unfortunately. 


unmanhode 

*un-mag -Is-trate,  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
magistrate.]  To  deprive  of  or  degrade  from  the 
othce  or  position  of  a  magistrate.  (Milton.) 

•unmat-den,  r.  t.    [Pref.  un- (2),  and  English 
maiden.]    To  ravish,  to  deflower, 
bk.'  iif  "c™  lii'"'"  hi"  9iSter  Juno"-l'r<l<'hart:  Rabelais. 

un-mai  -den-ly,  ,,.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
maidenly.]  Not  maidenly  ;  not  becomine  or  be- 
fitting a  maiden. 

"The  wanton  gesticulations  of  a  virgin  in  a  wild 
assembly  of  gallants,  warmed  with  wine,  could  be  no 
other  than  riggish  and  uiimaidenly."— Bp.  Hall-  Con- 
tempi.;  JuhnBaj>t*t  Beheaded. 

fin  maimed  ,  adj.  [Pref.  «».  (1),  and  English 
maimed. ]  Not  maimed ;  not  disabled  in  any  limb  • 
unmutilated;  complete  in  all  itsparN. 

"  An  interpreter  should  give  his  author  entire  and  tin- 
maimed.  —Pope:  Homer's  Iliad.  (Pref.) 

fin  mak  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  mak(e), 
and  sulf.  -able.]  Not  capable  of  being  made. 


un-luck  -I-ness,  ..    [Eng.  unlucky  ;  -n 


ey  are 
IP:  Cos- 


*B.  Intrans. :  To  fall  to  pieces ;  to  lose  all  connec- 
tion and  union. 

"Without  this  virtue  the  public  union  must  unloose  " — 
Collier. 

fin-loos  -en,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  3,  and  English 
looten.]  To  unloose,  to  loosen. 

"And  flints  unloosened  kept  their  lock." 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  v.  ill. 

•fin-lord  ,  r.  f.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  lord.] 
lo  reduce  from  or  deprive  of  the  rank,  dignity,  or 
privileges  of  a  lord ;  to  reduce  from  the  rank  of  a 
peer  to  that  of  a  commoner. 

"The  unlording  of  bishops."  —  Milton:  Elkonoklastes, 
8  »• 

•fin-lord  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lorded.] 
Not  raised  or  preferred  to  the  rank  or  dignity  of  a 
lord. 

"TTndiocest,  nnrevenu'd,  unlortled."  —  Hilton:  Reform 
in  England,  bk.  i. 

'fin-lord  -ly,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  lordly.] 
Not  lordly,  not  arbitrary. 

"Meek  and  unlordly  discipline."—  Milton:  Reform,  in 
England,  bk.  ii. 

•fin-ldg -g.  ble,  *un-16§e  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  losable,  loseable.]  That  cannot  be 
lost;  incapable  of  being  lost. 

"Ascribe  to  every  particular  atom  an  innate  and  unlose- 
able  mobility."— Boyle:  Works,  i.  445. 

*fin-lost  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lost.]  Not 
lost  or  forfeited. 


As  there  is  no  moral  in  these  jests  they  ought  to  be 
discouraged,  and  looked  upon  rather  as  pieces  of  unlucki- 
ness  than  wit."— Addison:  Spectator,  No.  871. 

fin-luck  -J5,  a.    [Pref.un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lucky.] 

1.  Not  lucky  or  fortunate;  unfavored  by  fortune ; 
not  fortunate  or  successful  in  one's  dealings  or 
undertakings ;  subject  to  misfortunes  ;unfortunate, 
unhappy. 

2.  Attended  or  followed  by  ill-luck,  misfortune, 
or  disaster;  inauspicious,  ill-omened. 

"The  nurse  said  to  me.  Tears  should  not 
Be  shed  upon  an  infant's  face, 
It  was  unlucky." 

Wordsworth:  Poems  on  the  Affections. 

3.  Not  resulting  in  or  accompanied  with  success  ; 
resulting  in  or  attended  with  misfortune,  disaster, 

"The   year   which   was    closing   had    certainly    been 
unlucky.    — .Vacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

•4.  Somewhat  mischievous;  mischievously  wag- 
gish. 

"  Why,  cries  an   unlwkij  wag,   a  less  bag  might  have 
served." — L,' Estrange. 


•un-lu  -mln  oiis,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

"  A  tragical  combustion,  long  smoking  and  smolder- 
ing, itnlitntinous." — Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.,  bk. 


n,,  (2),  and  En 


j>rivo  of  form  or  being, 
"  Abolish  Thy  creation,  and  unmake 
r  or  him,  what  for  thy  glory  thou  hast  made  " 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  163. 

2.  To  leave  unmade,  unformed,  uncreated,  or  un- 
fashioned. 
.  3-  To  reduce  or  depose  from  a  position  of  author- 

"  Power  to  make  emperours,  and  to  vnmake  them 
againe.  '—Jewell:  A  Replie  untoX.  Hardinge,  p.  418. 

*un-mal -le  a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
malleable.]  Not  malleable;  incapable  of  being 
hammered  into  a  plate,  or  of  being  extended  by 
heating,  as  a  metal.  (Lit.  &fig.) 

"  Unmalleable  by  the  hammer  of  the  divine  threaten- 
ings."—  Spenser:  Prodigies,  p.  841. 

un  mail ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  man.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  character  or  qualities  of  a 
human  being,  as  reason  or  the  like. 

"To  constrain  him  further  were  to  unchristen  him  to 
u?imanhim."— Hilton:  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  To  emasculate ;  to  deprive  of  virility. 

3.  To  deprive  of  courage  or  fortitude ;  to  break 
the  spirit  of;  to  dishearten,  to  cow. 

gether  unmanned  him."—Macaitlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

4.  To   deprive  of  men;  as,  to  unman  a  shin  or 
garrison. 


"Unlustund  tediousness  to  do  good." — Strupe-  Eccles 
Mem.:  Originals  (an.  1565),  No.  44. 


"An  Eden  this!  a  paradiseunlos*.'" 

Young:  ffight  Thoughts,  ii.  1,071. 

u»^^ 

qualities  calculated  to  attract  love  or  affection,  or 
possessing  qualities  tending  to  excite  dislike. 


"  Base  and  unlustrous  as  the  smoky  light 
That's  fad  with  stinking  tallow." 


•fin-love',  v.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  love,  v.] 
To  cease  to  love ;  to  hate. 

"To  unlouen  you  a  quarter  of  a  day." 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cresseide,  v. 

fin-l6ved  ,  adj.    [Pref.un-  (1),  and  Eng.  loved.] 
Not  loved. 

"Miserable  most  to  love  unloved." 
Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

un-lOve'-lI-n&BS,  s.   [Eng.  unlovely;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unlovely : 

(1)  Unamiableiiess;    want  or   absence  of   those 
qualities  which  attract  love. 

(2)  Want  of  beauty  or  attractiveness  to  the  eye. 

"  Each  thing  else  that  might  help  to  countervail  his 
own  unloveliness." — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 
un  live  -Ijf,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lovely.] 

1.  Not  lovely;  not  calculated  or  fitted  to  attract 
love;  possessing  qualities  which  excite  or  tend  to 
excite  dislike. 

"Putting  vicious  habits  into  a  more  contemptible  and 
unlovely  figure  than  they  do  at  present."— Taller,  No.  206. 

2.  Not  beautiful  or  attractive  to  the  eye. 

"A  beauty  which  on  Psyche's  face  did  throw 
Unlovely  blacknesse." 

Beaumont:  Pysche,  p.  19. 

•fin-lftv  -er-llke,  ai    [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  lover, 
-and  like.]    Unlike  or  unbefitting  a  lover. 

"So  unloverlike  a  speech."— Miss   Austen:    Sense  and 
Sensibility,  ch.  mix. 


Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 
*A  The  older  editions  read  illustrious. 
•fin-lfis  -t?,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lusty.] 
iNot  lusty  or  strong ;  weak,  feeble. 

"He  [the  hippopotamus]  waxeth  unlusty  and  slow  " — 
P.  Holland:  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  p.  213. 

•fin-lute  ,  r.  /.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  lute,  v.] 
To  separate  things  luted  or  cemented ;  to  take  the 
lute  or  clay  from. 

"Upon  the  nnluling  the  vessels,  it  infected  the  room 
with  a  scarce  supportable  stink." — Boyle:  Works,  i.  483. 

•un-iy-can  -thr6p-ize,  v.  t.  [Pref. un-  (2)  :Eng. 
luranthrope,  and  suffix  -ize.]  To  change  a  lycan- 
thrope  (q.  v.)  back  to  his  original  shape. 

"  She  is  ready  to  unlycanthroplze  you  from  this  wolfish 
shape." — Hou-fll:  Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  114. 

•fin-mae-ad  -am-lzed,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  macadamized.]  Rough ;  not  macadamized 
(q.  V.). 

"  The  street  in  its  past  unmacadamized  tense." 

Hood:  Miss  Kilmansegg. 

fin-made  ,  a.  [In  sense  1  from  pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  mode;  in  sense  2,  from  pref.  un-  (2).] 

1.  Not  made ;  not  yet  formed  or  constructed;  un- 
formed. 

"Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

2.  Deprived  of  its  form  or  qualities. 

"  The  first  earth  was  perfectly  unmade  again,  taken  all 
to  pieces,  and  framed  anew."—  H'oodicard.-  Sat.  Hist. 


oonas  or  chains, 

"  Unmanacled  from  bonds  of  sense." 

Tennyson;  Two  Voices. 

fin-man -age-a-ble  (age  as  Ig),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  i-ng.  manageable^]  Not  manageable;  not 
capable  of  being  managed  or  controlled ;  not  under 
control ;  not  easily  controlled,  regulated,  or  di- 
rected; uncontrollable. 

"The  House  has  long  been  quite  unmanageable  "— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  TV. 

•fin  man  -aged  (aged  as  Igd,)  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  Eng.  managed.] 

1.  Not  broken  in  as  a  horse ;   not   trained :  not 
under  control. 

"Like  colts,  or  unmanaged  horses,  we  start  at  dead 
bones."— Taylor:  Holy  Living. 

2.  Not  tutored ;  not  educated. 

"An  unguided  force,  and  unmanaged  virtue." — Felton- 
On  the  Glassies. 

3.  Not  controlled ;  unrestrained. 

"In  the  most  unmanaged  terms." — Burke:  Thoughts  on 
French  Affairs  (1791). 

•fin-man  -f  ul,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
manful.]  Not  manful ;  not  manly;  unmanly. 

•fin-man  -f4l-lyc,  adv.  [Eng.  unmanful;  -ly.]  In 
an  unmanly  manner. 

"  Yet  so  they  dy'd  not  unmanfully."— Hilton:  Hist.  Ena 
bk.  vi. 

•un-man'-gled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  mangled.]  Not  mangled,  maimed,  or  muti- 
lated. 

"Sense  for  sense  unmangled  (as  he  found  the  same 
written)."— Hal, naked:  Chron.  England  (an.  12%). 

*un-man-hode,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
mannood.]    An  unmanly  act ;  an  act  of  cowardice. 
"  But  bothe  done  unmanhode  and  a  sinne." 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cresseide,  i. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    w8t,     here,     camel,    hgr,    thgre;     pine,     pit.    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6     p6t 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     wad,     s5n;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     SB,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw! 


unmanlike 

*un-man  -like,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

manlike.  \ 

1.  Not  like  a  man  in  appearance. 

2.  Not  becoming  a  man  as  a  Imman  being;  in- 
human ;  unnatural. 

'3.  Unbecoming  a  man,  as  opposed  to  a  woman  or 
«hild;  unmanly;  effeminate;  childish. 

"By  the  greatness  of  the  cry,  it  WHS  the  voice  of  man; 
though  it  was  a  very  unmanlike  voice,  so  to  cry."— Sidney. 

un  man  -11-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  unmanly;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unmanly ;  effeminacy. 

"You  and  yours  make  piety  a  synonym  for  unmanli- 
nessS'—Kingsley:  Yeast,  ch.  ii. 

fin-man  -lyS  «.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  manly.] 

1.  Not  having  the  qualities  or  attributesof  a  man, 
as  opposed  to  a  woman    or    child ;   wanting  the 
strength,  courage,  or  fortitude  which  becomes  a 
man ;  effeminate,  weak,  womanish,  childish. 

2.  Unbecoming  to  or  in  a  mau;  unworthy  of  a 
man;  cowardly,  mean. 

"  Unmanly  outrages  to  defenceless  captives." — Macau- 
lay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

tin-manned1,  a.  [In  senses  1  and  2,  from  pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  manned;  in  sense  3f  from  pref.  un- 

1.  Not  furnished  with  men. 

"Turned  out  to  sea  in  aship  unmanned" — Milton:  Hist" 
Eng.,  bk.  i. 

*2.  Not  accustomed  to  man  ;  not  tamed.  (A  term 
of  falconry.) 

"  Hood  my  unmann'd  blood,  bating  in  my  cheeks." 
Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 

3.  Deprived  of  the  qualities  or  attributes  of    a 
man;  effeminate;  wanting  in  fortitude. 

"In  word,  in  deed,  unmann'd." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  74. 

*un-man  -nered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
mannered.]  Not  with  good  manners  ;  uncivil, rude, 
coarse,  ill-mannered. 

"  Unmannered  dog  !   To  stop  my  sport 
Vain  were  thy  cant." 

Scott:  The  Chase,  sxvii. 

fin-man  -nSr-11-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  unmannerlineas.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unmannerly ;  want  or 
good  manners ;  incivility,  coarseness,  rudeness. 

"Much  unmannerlinesse  of  eating  and  drinking  at 
bankets."— Hackluyt;  Voyages,  i.  586. 

un-man'-ner-ly4,  a.  &  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  mannerly.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  mannerly ;  not  having  good  manners ;  want- 
ing in  manners ;  rude  in  behavior ;  uncivil. 

"  Unmannerly  intruder  ae  thou  art  I" 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  11.  3. 

2.  Not  in  accordance  with  good  manners ;  rude, 
coarse. 

"An  unmannerly  jest  is  frequently  as  capital  as  a  pre- 
meditated murder."—  Tatter,  No.  263. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  an  unmannerly  or  rude  manner ; 
rude,  uncivilly. 

"  Forgive  me 
If  I  have  used  myself  unmannerly." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  1 

*un-man  -tie,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
mantle*  s.  j  To  divest  of  a  mantle ;  to  take  a  mantle 
or  cloak  off  from ;  to  make  bare. 

"With  her  unmanned  neck,  and  bosom  white  and  bare." 
—Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  148. 

fin-man-u-fac'-tured,  a.  [Prof,  wn-(l),  and  Eng. 
manufactured.}  Not  manufactured;  not  wrought 
into  the  proper  form  or  state  for  use ;  as,  unmanu- 
factured tobacco. 

un-ma  mired,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
manured.] 

*1,  Uncultivated,  unworked. 

"Asa  fat  soil  .  .  .  unmanured  bringeth  forth  both  herbs 
and  weeds." — North:  Plutarch's  Lives,  p.  185. 

2.  Not  manured;  not  enriched  with  manure. 
uu  marked  ,  a.    [Prefix  un-   (1),   and   English 
marked.] 

1.  Not  marked  ;  having  no  mark. 

2.  Not  noticed,  unnoticed,  unobserved. 
"The  nameless  charms  unmark'd  by  her  alone." 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydoa,  i.  6. 

fin-mar'-ket-a-ble,  a.   [Pref.  un-  (i),  and  Eng. 

marketable.]  Not  marketable;  notfit  or  able  to  be 
disposed  of  in  a  market;  hence,  unsalable;  having 
no  pecuniary  value. 

fin-marred  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  marred. ] 
Not  marred,  not  spoiled,  not  injured,  not  obstructed. 
"Their  good  is  good  entire,  unmixt,  unmarr'd," 

Young:  Niyht  Thoughts,  vii.  300. 

*fin-mar'-rl-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug. 
marriable.]  Unmarriageable. 

"Two  persons  unconjunctive  or  unmarriable  together." 
— Milton:  Doct.  of  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 
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fin-mar -rlage-a  ble,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and 
Eag.miirriiiiii-nl'li'.]  Not  marriageable ;  not  fit  to 
bo  married  ;  not  free  to  marry. 

un-mar -ried,  *un  mar  led,  «.  [Pref.  un-(l), 
and  Eng.  married,]  Not  married. 

"That  die  unmurried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoeliuii  in  hi*  strength." 

Shaltfsii. :   Winter's  Tale,  iv.  8. 

*un  mar  -r?,  v.  t.    [Pref.    un-   (2),  and  English 
nuirry.]    To  divorce;  to  dissolve  the  marriage  of .] 
"  A  law    .    .    .    giving  permission  to  unmarry  a  wife 
and  marry  a  lust."— Milton:  Doct.  and  Disc,  of  Divorce. 

*un-mar'-shalled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
monhaZIedJ  Nut  marshalled ;  not  arranged,  ranked 
or  set  in  order. 

"To  combat  sends  a  rude,  unmarshall'd  train." 

Lewis:  Statius:  Thebaid,  xii. 

*un-mar'-tyT,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
martyr.]  To  degrade  from  the  standing  or  dignity 
of  a  martyr.  (Special  coinage. ) 

"Scotus  was  made  a  martyr  after  his  death,  but  since 
Baronius  hath  unmartyred  him." — Fuller:  Church  Hist., 
II.  iv.  36. 

•fin-mar -vel-lofis,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 
marvellous.]    Not  marvellous  or  astonishing. 
"Th'  unmarvellous  and  placid  scene." 

Wolcott:  Peter  Pindar,  p.  187. 

•fin-mas  -cu-late,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
inosculate.]  To  emasculate. 

"The  sins  of  the  south  unmasculate  northern  bodies." 
Fuller. 

*un-mas  -cu-llne,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 
masculine.]  Not  masculine  or  manly ;  effeminate. 

fin-mask',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
mask.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  remove  the  mask  from ;  to  strip  of 
a  mask  or  any  disguise ;  hence,  to  expose. 

"Smile  on— nor  venture  to  unmask 
Man's  heart." 

Byron:  To  Inez  (Childe  Harold,  i.). 

B.  Intrans.;  To  put  off  a  mask. 

"  My  husband  bids  me;  now  I  will  unmask." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  i. 

•fin-mas  -ter-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
masterable.]  Incapable  of  being  mastered  or  sub- 
dued ;  unconquerable. 

"  The  fcetor  may  discover  itself  as  being  unmasterable 
by  the  art  of  man."— Browne-  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  ii. 

fin-mas  -tered,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
mastered.] 

1.  Not  mastered;  uot  subdued  or  conquered. 

•2.  Not  capable  of  being  mastered  or  subdued ; 
uncontrollable. 

"His  unmastered importunity." 

Shakesp. .  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

•fin-match -a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (I);  English 
match,  and  suff.  -able.]  Not  capable  of  being 
matched ;  unparalleled ;  matchless . 

"  Most  radiant,  exquisite,  and  unmatchable  beauty." — 
Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Xiuht,  i.  6. 

•un-match'-a-ble-ness, s.  [Eng.  unmatchable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unmatchable  ; 
matcnlessuess. 

"The  presumption  of  his  unmatchableness."  —  Hall: 
Epistles,  dec.  iv.,  ep.  ii. 

un  matched  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
matched.]  Not  matched  or  equalled ;  unparalleled, 
unequalled,  matchless. 

"The  flower  in  ripened  bloom  unmatched." 

Byron:  And  Thou  Art  Dead. 

*Qn-mat5hed  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  unmatched;  -ness.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  unmatched ;  incom- 
parableuess. 

"His  clear  unmatchednesa  in  all  manners  of  learning." 
— Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad.  (Pref.) 

•fin-mat'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  mated.] 
Not  mated,  matched,  paired,  or  coupled. 

"Here,  like  a  turtle  (mew'd  up  in  a  cage) 
(Jnmated  I  converse  with  air  and  walls." 

Ford:  'Tis  Pity,  v.  1. 

•fin-ma-ter -I-al,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
material.]  Immaterial. 

The  immaterial  fruits  of  shades." 

Daniel:  Musophilus. 

•fin-ma-trlc'-u-lat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un- (1)  and  Eng. 
matriculated.]  Not  matriculated. 

"Their  young  unmatriculated  novices."— Milton:  On 
Education. 

•fin-ma -tr6n-llke,  a.  [Pref.iro-  (1),  and  Eng. 
matronlike.]  Unlike  or  unbecoming  a  matron. 

"This  unmatronlike  jilt."— Richardson:  Clarissa,  v.  359. 

•fin-maze',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  maze,  v.] 
To  relieve  from  terror  or  bewilderment. 


unmeetness 

fin-mean -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
meaning.] 

1.  Having  no  meaning  or  signification;  meaning- 
less. 

"That  mighty  master  of  unmtanltm  rhyme. 

Byron:  Enulish  Hunt*  <(»</  .son/eh  Hrr/'ewers. 

2.  Not  having  or  not  indicating  intelligence  or 
sense ;  sen-   : 

"That  light,  tuimeiiiihiij  thing, 
That  smiles  with  all  and  weeps  with  none. 

Byron:  One  Struytjle  More, 

fin-mean  -Ing-ness,  s.  fEug.  unmeaning;  new.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  bi-ing  unmeaning.  (Mad. 
D'  Arblaij:  Camilla,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i.) 

fin-meant',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  mean*.] 

Not  meant ;  not  intended  ;  unintentional. 

"  But  Rhoeteus  happened  on  a  death  unmeant." 

Druden:  Virgil's  Mneid,  x.  661. 

fin-mea§'-ur-a-ble  (9  aa  zh),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  English  measurable.]  Not  measurable;  not 
capable  of  being  measured;  immeasurable,  un- 
bounded. 

" 'That  I  hope  is  &n  unmeasurable  distance." — Shakesp. i 
Merry  Wives,  ii.  1. 

*fin-meas.'-Qr-a-ble-ness  (§  as  zh),  a.  [Eng. 
unmeasureable ;  -ness,]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unmeasurable. 

"Showing  the  unmeasureableness  of  his  Godhed." — 
Fryth:  Bokmade  by  him  (an.  1633). 

un-meas.  -ur-a-blj1  (g  as  zh),  adv.  [English 
unmeasurab(le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  unmeasurable  manner 
or  degree ;  not  measurably ;  immeasurably. 

"The  value  of  gold  was  likely  to  advance  immeasur- 
ably."—Strype:  Eccles.  Mem.;  Edward  VI.  (an.  1643). 

fin-mea«j'-fired  (g  as  zh),  a,  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  measured.  ] 

1.  Not  measured ;  not  dealt  out  by  measure ;  in- 
finite. 

"His  rapid  rays, 
Themselves  unmeasured,  measure  all  our  days." 

Cowper:  Nativity. 

2.  Plentiful  beyond  measure ;  unlimited. 

•3.  Not  subject  to  or  in  accordance  with  any 
musical  rule  of  measure,  time,  or  rhythm  ;  irregu- 
lar, capricious. 

"The  unmeasured  notes  of  that  strange  lyre." 

Shelley. 

•fin-mech  -an-Ize,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
mechanize.]  To  destroy  the  mechanism  of;  to  un- 
make. 

"  Embryotio  evils  that  could  nnmechanize  thy  frame." — 
Sterne-  Tristram  Shandy,  iii.  167. 

fin-med -died  (le  as  ?1)  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng-  meddled.]  Not  meddled  (with) ;  not  interfered 
(with). 

"  The  flood-gate  .  .  .  continuing  other  ten  days  wn- 
meddled  wlth.—Carew:  Survey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  105. 

•fin-med  -dllng,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
meddling.]  Not  meddling;  not  interfering  with  the 
affairs  of  others ;  not  officious. 

•fin-med  -dllng-ness,  s.  [English  unmeddling  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unmeddling  f 
freedom  from  meddlesomeness  or  officiousness. 

"An  unmeddlingness  with  these  worldly  concernments." 
— Bp.  Hall:  Sermon  on  \Peler  i.  17. 

•un-me-di  -cln-a-ble  (i  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1)> 
and  Eng.  medicinable.]    Incurable  by  medicine. 
"These    .    .     .     physicians  may  recure, 
Thou  yet  unmed'cinable  still." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  ivi.  24. 

IT  In  the  following  quotation  (Gentleman  Usher, 
iv.  1)  the  same  author  uses  the  word  as=ineffica- 
cious. 

"Away  with  his  unmed' cinable  balme." 
fin-med  -I-tat-ed,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
meditated.]    Not  meditated ;  not  prepared  by  pre- 
vious thought ;  unpremeditated. 

"  Fit  strains  pronounced,  or  sung 
I'nmeditated."  Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  149. 

*un-meek  ,  *un-meke,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  meek.]  Not  meek. 

"An  unmeke  lord." — Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk.  v. 
fin-meet ,  *un-mete,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
meet,  a.]    Not  meet,  not  fitting,  not  suitable;  unfit, 
unsuitable. 

"  Why  mention  other  thoughts  unmeet 
For  vision  so  composed  and  sweet?  " 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe,  I. 

fin-meet  -If,  *un-meete  ly.  *un-mete-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  unmeet;  -ly.]  Not  meetly,  not  fitly,  not  suit- 
ably ;  unsuitably,  improperly. 

"Upon  a  mangy  jade,  unmetely  set." 

Spenser:  f.  V.,  VI.  vi.  16. 

fin-meet-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unmeet;  -ness.]  Tha 
quality  or  state  of  being  unmeet;  unsuitableness, 
uuiitness. 


Mil,    bdy;     pout,    J6wl;     cat,    cell,    chorus,     gain,    bench;    go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as,;     expect,    Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     tion,     -§ion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


unmellowed 

fin-mSl  -16wed,  a.    [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Enelish 

matured  ;  not  toned  down  or  softened  by  ripeness, 
length  of  years,  or  the  like. 

"An  inconstant  and  unmellow'd  light." 

'— ' '  :  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 


4314 


unmoistened 

Pref.  un-  (I), 


ined J 


m 
ha 


fin-mS  16  -dl-ofis,  adj.  [Pref.  «n-  (1).  and  Eng. 
elodious.]  Not  melodious ;  wanting  in  melody  or 
armony;  harsh,  discordant. 


merit  or  desert ;  undeserving.'  ..  why  shoulfl  h.  [Vellinns]  no,  .,„„,  aw(^  nnS9ked 

A  brace  of  nnmeritina,  pro.d,  violent,  testy  magis-    and  un  missed  >"—Gray-  To  Moron    let   27      (1757  > 

fin  mis -tik'-»-ble,   fin  mis-take -a-ble,   adj. 
un-(l),  and    [pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  mistakahle.'}    ~ 
able ;  not  capable  of  being  mistaken. 


"Renew  their  unmelf/rlious  moan." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  Ii.  79. 
fin-mSl  -6-dlzed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
tielodized.]    Not  rendered  melodious. 


-rh- 

P       %'„!  "  f»f 
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Not  mistak- 
"  The  case  is  unmistakable."—  Field,  Dec.  10,  1887. 


fin-met ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng.  met.]    Not 
met  with. 


manner  ;  in  a  manner  precluding  the  possibility  of 
mistake. 


"  Unlike  to  living  sounds  it  came 
Unmix' d.  unmclodiz'd  with  breath." 


Langhorne:  Fables,  xi. 


"  1'nmistakeably  of  the  'Broad  Church'  school  "—  Brit 
Quarterly  Review,  Ivii.  290.     (1878). 

'un-mls-trfist  -Ing,  «.    [Pref.  tin-  (1),  and  Eng. 
nittrufting.]     Not   mistrusting;   not    suspecting; 


nsuspicious. 
"An 


ignorance."— Sterne:     Tristram 


*fin-met -8d,  a.    [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng.  meted.]    s*«"'l»,  v.  21. 

nmeasured.  «un-ml  -ter,  *un-ml  -tre  (tre  as  ter),  v.  t.  [Pref. 

The  anxiety  I  feltia  degree  so  unmeted." — Mtss  Bronte:     un~  (^)»  a°d  Eug.  miter.]    To  deprive  of  a  miter;  to 


"  Winds  lose  their  strength,  when  they  do  empty  fly 
Unmet  at  woods  and  bnildings." 

Ben  Jonson:  Sejanus,  v.  1. 

„ ,.  ..„,„,,  ...  *fin-met-a-ph6r -Ic-al,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

fin-melt -Sd,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  melted.]  g'  metaPllorical.]  Not  metaphorical;  literal.           mi. 

Not  melted,  not  dissolved.  "A  cold  unmetaphorical  vein  of  infamous  writing  "—    un 

"That  snow  which  unmelted  lies."  Stfrnf:  JV'"(ram  Shand«'  «•  135' 

Waller:  Puerperium. 

tin-mend  -»-ble,  a.    [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  English 
mendable.]    Not  capable  of  being  mended.  IT.,.  - .„..,„.     ,       -  .  -  „-...,    r.. , „  — „„, ,  ,.„ 

^^£j&^^r"-~"-    "mStHd-ized,,,    [Pref.  un- (1),  and  Eng.    «£  IftBSf  **    »•  ^-« *•  « 

En^?eV10M*-ble'a-&'-    V*«'™  ™<  >»*    ^^       *"  ^^  ^ *"  *  ^'^    J£ffiO&&^'^tf&& 

"Unpolish'd,  unnumber'd,  and  unmethodiz'd  "-Bar.    mitigated,   softened,    or   lessened;   unappeasable, 
A.  Asadj.:  Not nientionable ;  not  fit  to  be  men-    rington:  Oceana,  p.  12.  implacable, 

tioned  or  named.  »fin-mew  (ew  as  u),  v.  t.  [Pref.  «n-  (2),  aud  Eng  "Juid  in  her  most  unmitigable  rage." 

tihakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

fin-mlt  -I-gat-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
mitigated.] 

1.  Not  mitigated ;  not  lessened  or  softened. 
"With  public  accusation,  uncovered  slander,  unmiti- 
gated rancor."— ShaJcesp.:  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

2.  Unconscionable;  as  an  unmitigated  scoundrel. 
(Colloq.) 


B.  As  subst.  (»(.):  A  ludricons  name  for  trons-    mew.]    To  set  free  from,  or  as 'fro'mT'a"mew^"to 
ers ;  inexpressibles.  emancipate. 


"Fishing    stockings    fnll    of 
ditto."— Field,  Dec.  S,  1886. 


rater,    unmentionables 


1),  and  Eng. 


fin-men  -tioned,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1 
nentioned.]    Not  mentioned  or  named. 
"Uf  evils  yet  unmention'd." 

Coieper:  Friendship. 

fin-mer  -gen-a-ry5,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
mercenary.]  Not  mercenary,  not  sordid;  not  tak- 
ing or  seeking  payment,  hire,  or  wages. 

"Praise  is  a  generous  and  unmercenary  principle." — 
Atterbury:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  1. 

*un-mer'-cnant-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (l),aud 
Eng.  mercnanmfcle.1  Not  merchantable ;  not  fit  for 
the  market ;  unmarketable  ;  unsalable. 

"They  feed  on  salt,  unmerchantable  pilchard." — Caretc: 
Survey  of  Cornwall. 

(1),  and  Eng. 


"  Let  R  portion  of  ethereal  dew 
Fall  on  my  head  and  presently  unmeie 
My  soul."  Keats:  Endymion,  i. 

,  'fin-might'--?  (oft  silent),  «un-might-ie,  adj. 
[Fret,  un-  (1),  ana  Eng.  mighty.]  Not  mighty  or 
strong;  weak. 

"  Disarm  en  the  ire  of  t  hilke  rnmiahtie  tiraunt."— Chau- 
cer: Boecius,  bk.  i. 


un  mixed  .  *un-mlxt ,  a.  [Pref.  «n-  (11,  and  Eng. 
mixed,  mixt .]  Not  mixed  or  mingled  with  anything 


'fin-mild',  *un-milde,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and    else!  Pure,  unadulterated,  unmingled,  unalloyed, 
"g.  mild.]    Not  mild;  hard,  cruel,  severe. 
"  So  goth  this  pronde  vice  vnmilde, 
That  he  disdeigneth  all  lawe." 

Oomr:  C.  A.,  J. 

*fin-mlld -ness,  s.  [Eng.  unmild;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  destitute  of  mildness- 
harshness,  cruelty. 


fin-milked',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  milted.] 
Not  milked. 

"The  ewes  still  folded,  with  distended  thighs, 
Vnmilk'd."  Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  ix.  518. 


g 

"He  was  of  unmixed  English  blood." — Macaulay  Hist 
Eng.,  ch.,  xix. 

"fin-mix -ed-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  unmijred;  -ly.]    In 
an  unmixed  manner;  purely,  wholly,  entirely. 
"  Vnmixedly  noxious." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 
*un-m6aned',  adj.    [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
moaned.]  Not  bemoaned  or  lamented ;  unlamented. 
"  Fatherless  distress  was  left  unmoaned." 

Shakesp. .  Richard  III.,  ii.  2. 
t  fin-mocked',  a.   [Pref.un-  (1),  and  Eug.  mocfced.] 


Not  mocked  or  scoffed  at. 

"  Here  we  may  bleed,  uttmocked  by  hymns.*' 

Moore:  Fire-Worshippers. 


an  ancient  or  old-fashioned  form  or 


111.,  ch.  xii. 

fin-mind -ed,  ««V.     [Pref.  un-(l),  and  English    ^aoa^Mm^SM^MS: 
minded.]    Not  minded,  not  heeded,  not  regarded.       228. 


*fin-mer -cl-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  u 
merciable.]    Unmerciful. 

"To  loue  but  unmerciable." — Gower:  C.  A.,  iii. 
*un-mer  -Cled,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  mercy, 
and  suff.  -ed.]    Unmerciful,  merciless. 

"  Out  fly  the  Irish,  and  with  sword  and  fire 
L'nmercied  havock  of  the  English  made." 

fin  mSr    M  t^^^"  M^H  f™"''  ".There  •«>  *wo  kind,  of  coin  here,  of  the  same  denomi-    Btytei  „  „. 

un  mer -91-fUl,  a.     [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng.  mer-    nation,  milled  and  unmilled."—Cook:   First  Voyage    bk      fashion  to 
ciful.]  iii.,  ch.  xii. 

1.  Not  merciful;   not  influenced  by  feelings   of 
mercy ;  cruel,  inhuman,  merciless. 

pros^cmion  ""/dfj?1"^1?!"  b"  PU'  '"  thi"  unmm''"'  "Sick  <"  the  world's  regard,  wretched  and  low, 

A  poorimmi'nded  outlaw  sneaking  home." 

*2.  Unconscionable,  exorbitant.  Shakesp. .-  Henry  iv.,pt.  II.,  ill.  3. 

"Not  only  the  peace  of  the  honest,  unwriting  subject         fin-mind  -fnl,    a.     [Pref.   un-   (1),   and    English        " The  mansion  of  the  squire    .    .    .    unmoaernized."— 
r  molested,   but  unmerciful  demands  were  made    mindful.]     Not   mindful,   not   needful'  regardless      Jane  Austen:  Persuasion,  ch.  v. 

heedless.  »fin-mod  -I-fi-a-ble   a     [Pref  un- 

un-mer -Cl-ful-ly,  adr.     [Eng.  unmerciful ; -ly.]  "  Troy  fled,  unmindful  of  her  former  fame  " 

In  an  unmerciful  manner;    mercilessly;   without  Pope-  Homer's  lliaa,  xvi.  425. 

fin-mind   ful-l?,  ado.    [Eng.  unmindful;  -lu.] 

hey ^acted  unmercifully,  unjustly, unwisely."-afaca./.    In   an  unmindful  manner;  without   due    remem- 
""•    t"°>'-i-ng.,  ct  brance  or  consideration;  heedlessly,  carelessly. 

n:imTrh"9 '  fu,1:nesB'  Sllhst' .  [,Eng-  unmerciful;  *fin-mlnd -f  til-ness,  subst.  [Prefix  unmindful; 
.1  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unmerciful ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unmindful  • 
:ilessness.  cruelty.  heedlessness  carelessness. 


-ness. 
mere 


*un-m8d  -ern-lzed,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
modernized.]  Not  modernized;  not  altered  td  a 
modern  fashion. 


(1),  and  Eng. 

modifiable.]    Not  modifiable  ;  not  capable  of  being 
modified. 

*un-m5d  -I-fi-g.-ble-ness,  «.  [Eng.  unmodifin- 
ble;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unmodi- 
fiable. 

"A  nature  not  of  brutish  uiimodijlableness." — O.  Eliot- 
Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  Iviii. 


,,^«^r^,  sr.  rr^1  is  —  <*"•  _2Ef%iSL*  t  ^.™™>j^*&& 


„, 
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mingle.)    To  separate,  as  things  mixed  or  mingled. 


.  Expo-       *nn-mIn'-gle-9.-ble,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  English 
mingle,  and  suff.  -able.]    Incapable  of  being  mixed 


I-less,  a. 
erciless. 

"  I'nmerciless  murther  and  ingratitude. "- 
sicion  of  Daniel,  ch.  v. 

*fin-mSr -lt-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  or "mingied" 

meritable.]     Not  possessed    of   merit    or    desert;  "The  divers  and  unmtngleable   oils  afforded  us  bv 

undeserving.  human  blood."— Boyle:  Works,  i.  636. 

"This  is  a  slight  unmeritable  man."  fin-mln  -gled  (le  as  el),  a.     [Pref.un-    (1),  and 

8hake,p..-  Julius  Co-Mr,  iv.  1.  Eng.  mingled.]    Not  mixed  or  mingled ;  unmixed, 

un-mer -It-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  mer-  unalloyed,  pure. 


ited.]    Not  merited ;  not  deserved,  undeserved. 
"Such  consolation,  and  the  excess 
Of  an  unmerited  distress." 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe,  ii. 

*un-m6r  -It-ed  ness,  K.  [Eng.  unmerited;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  statf)  of  being  unmerited  or  unde- 
served. 

"The  Arminians  own  the  freeness  and  tinmeritnliir**  of 
Ood's  grace." — Boyle  Works,  i.  278. 


"  Then  I  drank  unmingled  joys." 

Coicper:  The  fiecessityof  Self- Abatement. 
»fin-ml-rac  -U-lofis,  a.    [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Enc. 


"An  universal  unmodified  capacity." — Burke-  Letter  to 
Sir  H.  Langrishe,  31.  P. 

unmodified-drift,  s. 

Geology :  A  Canadian  glacial  deposit  laid  down 
while  ice  action  was  at  its  maximum  in  North 
America.  T 

have  a  c 

Called  also  Hardpan. 

*un-m6d;-Ish,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (11.  and  English 
modish.]  Not  modish ;  not  fashionable ;  not  accord- 
ing to  fashion  or  custom 

"The  princess  has  a  very  small  party  in  so  unmodtsh 
a  separation." — Pope  Letters  to  Lady  Monttigue,  let.  xii. 


It  is  believed  to  correspond,  or  at  least 
have  a  certain  relation,  to  the  till  of  Scotland. 


IM»    MM     *o.lrf-VLAUUB,   Ct.        |1   1151.    Uli-    I  1  t  .   and   tUff.  *~««>C~*'  rT>        J3  /.\ 

"™rS-J    ,^«»-ulous;notmaU'elous.   .         N^ofs^not^e^rtfmld;  (ft.""1  **  ^^ 


1  They  [miracles]  do  not,  cannot,  more  amaze  the  mind, 
Than  this,  called  unmiracttlims  surrey." 

Young:  Kight  Thought*,  ix.  1,264. 

*tin-mir'-y,  a.    [Prof,  un-   (1),  and  Eng.  miry.} 
Not  miry :  not  muddy ;  not  fouled  with  dirt. 


"Volatile  Hermes,  fluid  and  unmoittt." 

J.  Philips.-  Cider,  i.  384. 

*u.n-m<5ist'-?ned  (t  silent),  a.  [Prefix  un-  (I) 
and  Eng.  moistened.'}  Not  moistened;  not  madi 
wet;  dry. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk, 


what,     fall,     father;     w6,    wSt,     here,     camel,    U5r,    thSre;     pine,    pit, 
who,     son;     mate,     cfib,     cure,     unite,     c2r,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian, 


sire,    sir, 
e,     02  =  e;' 


marine;    go, 
ey  =  a.       qu  = 


p5t, 
kw. 


unmold 


•fin-mold',  v.t.  [Prof,  un-  (2),  and  EUR.  moid, 
v.  ]  To  change  the  form  of;  to  take  away  or  destroy 
the  form,  shape,  or  features  of. 

"  L'nmoldiii'j  reason's  mintage."—  Milttin.  C'omus,  529. 

un-mS-lest  -ed,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Ens.  mo- 
l,sl,-d.]  Not  molested;  not  disturbed  or  obstruct  r,  I; 

undisturbed. 
"  D'Usson    .    .    .    inarched  unmolested  to  Limerick."— 

.l/(!<-lll(JuU:    Ili.-'t.   KU(/.,  Ch.  ivii. 

*un  m6n  -e?ed,  un-m&n  -led,  a.  [Prefix  KH-  fll. 
and  English  mom  .•;/<•((.  mnuird.  \  Not  moneyed;  not 
possessed  of  money  ;  impecunious. 

"Apples  with  cabbage  net  y-covered  o'er, 
Oalling  full  sore  th'  mmoiuyed  wight,  nro  seen. 

Slifnsloiie:  Schoolmistress. 

"un-nl&nk  -Ish,  a.  [Pref.  un-  fl).nndEng.  monfc- 
ish.  1  Unlike  or  unbecoming  a  monk  ;  not  given  to 
or  sympathizing  with  monasticism.  (Carlylt:  Life 
of  Sterling,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iv.) 

*un  mo-nop  -6-lIze,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  monopolize.]  To  recover  or  remove  from  the 
state  of  being  monopolized  ;  to  throw  open. 
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fin  mount   ed,  a.    [Prof.  un-  (1);  Eng.  mount; 

C\.  Not  on  horseback;  not  performing  duties  on 
horsobiiok  :  as.  u ittniuin/'-'l  police. 

2.  Not  mounted,  as  a  drawing,  engraving,  or  pho- 
tograph. 

fin-mourned  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  ami  English 
mourned.']  Not  mourned,  not  lamented;  unla- 
mentcd. 

"  Thy  gentle  care  for  him,  who  now 

ETMwmrn'd  shall  quit  Ihin  mournful^Bcene, 
When  none  regarded  him  but  thou." 

Byron:  Ifsomrtimes  iu  the  Haunts  ofJIen. 

-a-ble, fin-move  -a-ble,*fin-moove-a- 


unnatural-  offense 

fin-mfis  -CU-lar,  a.  [Pref.  tin-  (1),  and  English 
muscular.]  Not  muscular ;  physically  weak.  (Chas. 
Reads  :  Cloister  and  Hearth,  ch.  Hi.} 

fin-mu  -s,Ic  al,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

mif*Not  musical;  not  harmonious   or    melodious; 
discordant. 

"Let  argument  bear  no  unmusical  f*oun>l," 

BenJonson:  Rules  for  Tari'ru  Maatmf. 

2.  Not  pleasing  to  the  r;ir. 

"  AnameuiimnsiVrii  to  the  Volscians'  furs." 

Sltttkesv.:  Cm'iolanus,  iv.  5. 

*fin  mfis  -tered,  n.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
mustered.]  Not  having  performed  military  service. 


••  Unmonopolizing  the  rewards  of  learning  and  indus- 
try."— Milt', n. 

fin  mopr',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  moor, 
verb.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  loose  from  that  to  which  anything  is 
moored;  to  loose  from  anchorage. 

"Thou  speakest  sooth:  thy  skiff  unmoor." 

Huron :  Giaour. 

2  To  bring  to  the  state  of  riding  with  a  single 
anchor,  after  having  been  moored  by  two  or  more 
cables. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  loose  one's  moorings;  to  weigh 

"  Look,  where  beneath  the  castle  gray 
Hi»  fleet  unmoor  from  Aros  bay!  " 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  1.  12. 

un'-mSr-al,  a.  [Prefixun-  (1),  and  Eng.  moral.] 
Without  morals ;  having  no  conception  of  right  and 
wrong.  [NON-MOEAL.] 

"Man  by  himself  is  not  only  unprogressive,  he  is  also 
not  so  much  immoral  as  unmoral."— E.  Clodd:  Story  of 
Creation,  p.  218. 

•un-mor  -al-ized,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
moralized.]  Untutored  by  morality ;  not  conformed 
to  good  morals. 

"  This  is  censured  as  the  mark  of  a  dissolute  and  tin- 
moralized  temper." — tforris. 

•fin-mor'-rlsed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  morris, 
and  suff. -ed.)  Not  wearing  the  dress  of  a  morns- 
dancer. 

"Thus  to  appear  before  me  too,  unmornsed. 

Beaum.  <£  Flet.:  Women  Pleaded,  iv.  L 

*un-mor  -tared,  "fin-mor'-tered,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(!)•  Eng.  mortar;  -ed.]  Not  joined  or  cemented 
with  mortar. 

"  Some  loose  stones  that  lye  tinmortered  upon  the  bat- 
tlements."— Bp.  Hall:  Christ  Mystical,  %  1. 

fin-mort  -gaged  (t  silent,  a  as  I),  a.    [Pref.  un- 
(1)     and   Eng.   mortgaged.]     Not  mortgaged ;  not 
pledged  or  staked ;  free  from  charge  or  debt. 
"The  least  unmortgaged  hope." 

Ztryden:  AH  for  Love,  V. 

•fin  mor  -tl-f led,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  English 
mortified.]  Not  quelled,  subdued,  or  destroyed. 

"  His  lust  is  stronger,  his  passions  violent  and  unmor- 
tified." — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  2. 

*fin-mor'-tl-fied-ness,  *un-mor-ti-fied-nesse, 
».  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  mortified,  and  suff.  -ness.] 
The  state  of  being  unmortifiod.  (Lit.  &fig.) 

"  This  argues  much  unmortifiednesse,  though  it  run  not 
into  acts  "—Goodwin:  Tryall  of  a.  Christian's  Growth, 
ch.  iii. 

•fin  mor  -Use,  v.  t.  [Prof,  un-  (2),  and  Eiglish 
mortise.]  To  loosen  or  undo,  as  a  mortise;  to 
separate,  as  a  joint  from  its  socket. 

"The  feet  unmortised  from  their  ankle-bones." 

Tennyson:  Merlin  and   Vivien,  402. 

*fin-mo  §a  -1C,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
Mosaic.]  Contrary  to  Moses  or  his  law. 

"By  this  reckoning  Moses  should  be  most  unmoaaic." — 
Millar,. 

»fin-m&th  -ered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  mother, 
and  suff. -ed.]  Not  having  a  mother;  deprived  of 
one's  mother;  motherless. 

"  Vnmother'd  little  child  of  four  years  old." 

E.  B.  Browning. 

fin-m&th  -Sr-lf,  a.  [Pref.  «n-(l),and  English 
motherly.]  Not  motherly;  not  like  or  befitting  a 
mother. 

*fin-m6und  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  mound, 
and  suff.  -ed.]  Not  protected  by  a  mound  or  fence. 

"Ifhelyesunmounded,  he  shall  be  sure  to  be  always 
low."— Feltham:  Kesolves,  pt.  ii.,  res.  65. 


"Stick  they  as  fast  and   unmoveable   as  they  will."— 
P.  Holland'  Pliny,  bk.  xxiii.,  ch.  i. 

un-m6v  -a-bly1,  fin-move  -a-blf,  adu.  [English 
unmovab(le) ;  -hi.]    In  an  immovable  manner ;  so  as 
not  to  be  capable  ofbeing  moved;  immovably. 
"  My  mind  is  flit  umfHOMobly." 

Surrey:  Virgil's  JF.neid,  iv. 

fin-moved,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  moved.] 

1.  Not  moved;  not  changed  or  transferred  from 
one  place  to  another. 

"  Her  eyes  mimored,  but  full  and  wide, 
Not  ouce  had  turn'd  to  either  side." 

Byron:  Parislnct,  liv. 

2.  Not  altered  or  changed  in  appearance  by  pas- 
sion or  feeling. 

"  The  king*with  look  unmoved,  bestowed 
A  purse."  Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  24. 

3.  Not  changed   in   purpose   or    resolution ;   un- 
shaken, firm. 

"  To  whom  the  Son  of  God,  unmoved,  replied." 

Milton:  P.  K.,  iv.  109. 

4.  Not  affected ;  not  having  the  passions  or  feel- 
ings excited;  not  touched  or  impressed;  calm,  firm. 

"  What  man  but  I,  so  long  unmov'd  could  hear 
Such  tender  passion?" 

Drvden:  Conquest  of  Granada,  pt.  i.,  iv.  £. 

5.  Not  susceptible  of  excitement  by  passion  of 
any  kind;  cold,  apathetic. 

"  Who  moving  others,  are  themselves  as  stone, 
Unmoved,  cold,  and  to  temptation  slow." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  94. 

*un  m6v  ed-lj1,  adv.  [Eng.  unmoved;  -ly-\  In 
an  unmoved  manner;  without  being  moved  or 
affected. 

"  If  you  intreat,  I  will  unmov'dly  hear." 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Philaster,  i. 

fin-mov-Ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
moving.] 

1.  Having  no  motion ;  motionless. 

"  The  celestial  bodies,  without  impulse,  had  continued 
unactive,  unmovfng  heaps  of  matter." — Cheyne:  Philosoph- 
ical Principles. 

2.  Not  exciting  emotion;   having  no   power  to 
affect  the  passions ;  unaffecting. 

fin-mown',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  mown.] 
Not  mown  or  cut  down  ;  not  cut,  clipped,  or  shorn  ; 
as,  unmown  grass.  (See  example  under  UNDRAWN, 
3.) 

fin-muf-fle  v.t.&i.    [Pref.  mi- (2), and  English 
muffle.]    To  remove  the  muffling  from  ;  to  uncover 
by  removing  a  muffler;  to  remove  something  that 
conceals,  covers,  or  deadens  the  sound  or  light  of. 
"  Unmuffle,  ye  faint  stars,  and  thou,  pale  moon  .   .   . 
Stoop  thy  pale  visage."  Milton:  Comus,  331. 

*fin-mfim  -mled,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  English 
mummy,  and  suff.  -ed.]  Not  reduced  to  a  mummy ; 
not  made  into  a  mummy. 

"  The  mere  million's  base  unmummied  clay." 

Byron:  Vision  of  Judgment,  xl. 

•un-mu-nl'-tioned,  <y.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
munitioned.]    Not  provided  with  munitions  of  war. 
" Cadiz  was  held  poor,  unmanned,  and  nnmunitioned." 
— Peeke,  in  Eng.  Garner,  i.  634. 

"fin-mar  -mfired,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
murmured.]  Not  murmured  at. 

"  It  may  pass  unmurmur'd,  undisputed." 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  fiice  Valor,  iv. 

un-mfir -mur-Ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
murmuring.]    Not  murmuring ;  not  complaining. 
"  Stand  with  smiles  unmurmuring  by." 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  1.  13. 

fin-mfir'-miir-ing-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  unmurmur- 
ing; -ly.]  In  an  unmurmuring  manner;  without 
murmuring  or  complaint ;  uncomplainingly. 


"Troubles  are  borne  unmurmuringlu  till  they  are  des- 
perate."— London  Echo. 

*un-mus'-cled  Cle  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
muscle,  and  -ed.]  Having  the  muscles  relaxed; 
flaccid. 

"Their  unmuscled  cheeks."  —  Richardson :  Clarissa, 
iv.  362. 


•un-mu'-ta-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
mutable.]  That  cannot  bo  altered  or  changed  ;  im- 
mutable. 

"Which  thy  will  being  immutable  hath  determined."— 
Vdall:  LukeiZii. 

fin-mu  tll-at-ed,  nrfj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
mutilated.]  Not  mutilated;  not  manned  or  de- 
prived of  a  part ;  complete  or  entire  in  its  parts. 

"The  parlement  had  ordered  it  to  be  sold  and  broke  to 
pieces;  but  John  Rider  .  .  buried  it  unmutilated.  — 
Pennant:  London;  Charing  Cross. 

fin-muz  -zle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  muz- 
zle.] To  loose  or  free  from  a  muzzle:  to  take  a 
muzzle  off  ;  to  free  from  restraint  or  anything  which 
stops  the  utterance. 

"Ay  marry  ;  now  unmuzzle  your  wisdom." — Shakesp. : 
As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

*fin-mj;s-ter  -l-ous,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
mysterious.]  Not  mysterious,  hidden,  or  secret. 

"  Shall  mysteries  descend 
From  unmysteriousf" 

Young:  Wight  Thoughts,  Ii.  828. 

'fin-mfs  -ter-y1,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2) ,  and  English 
mystery.]  To  divest  of  mystery  ;  to  make  clear  or 
plain. 

"He  hath  unmysteried  the  mysterie  of  Heraldry."— 
Fullers  Worthies;  Hereford,  i.  453. 

*un-nair,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English  nail. J 
To  remove  or  take  out  the  nails  from  ;  to  unfasten 
by  removing  nails. 

"Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus  tinnatl  onr 
Lord."—  Evelyn:  Perfection  of  Painting. 

*un-name'-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and  Eng. 
nameable.]  Incapable  of  being  named  ;  indescrib- 
able. 

"A  cloud  of  unnameable  feeling."—  Foe:  Imp  of  the 
Perverse. 

fin-named',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  named.} 
1.  Not  having  received  a  name. 
"Things  by  their  name  I  call,  though  yet  unnamed." 
Hilton:  P.  L.,  iii.  140. 

•2.  Not  known  by  name  ;  anonymous. 
"  Unnamed  accusers  in  the  dark." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  iv. 

3.  Not  named  ;  not  mentioned. 

"Be  glad  thou  art  unnam'rf;  'tis  not  worth  the  own- 
ing." Beaum.  <£  Flet.:  False  One,  il.  1. 

•fin-nap  klned,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  napkin, 
s.,  and  suff.  -ed.]  Unprovided  with  a  napkin  or 
handkerchief. 

"  An  unnapkined  lawyer's  greasy  fist." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:   Woman-hater,  i.  3. 
*fin-napped  ,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1)  ;  Eng.  nap,  and 
suff. -ed.]    Not  having  a  nap;  as,  umtapped  cloth. 
*un-na  -tlve,  «.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  native. J 
Not  native;  not  natural;  foreign. 

"This  tinnatlve  fear." — Thomson:  Britannia,  32. 
fin-nat -u-ral,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
natural.] 

1.  Not  natural ;  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature ; 
contrary  to  the  natural  feelings. 

"The  foulest,  the  most  unnatural  injustice." — Macau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Acting  contrary  to  the  natural   feelings;  not 
having  the  feelings  natural  to  humanity;  inhuman. 

"Driven  from  his  palace  by  an  unnatural  son." — Ma- 
cattlau:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liv. 

3.  Not  in  conformity  to  nature  ;  not  in  accordance 
with  the  ordinary  nature,  character,  or  disposition 
of  a  person. 

"Thine  eyes  are  flashing  with  unnatural  light." 

Byron:  t'aiii.iii.  1. 

4.  Not  representing  nature ;  forced,  strained,  af- 
fected, artificial. 

"  Glittering  trifles,  that  in  a  serious  poem  are  nauseous, 
because  they  are  unnatural.'* — Dryden. 

unnatural-offense,  8. 

Ord,  Lang.  &  Law:  A  crime  against  nature; 
sodomy,  buggery,  or  bestiality. 


QVt.    — jfeitnum:  <Mvwim^  f*1-  "•>  '•*"  — _^ ^ — ^ —  — 

Mil     M9;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    Sell,     chorus,     ghin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect      Xenophon     exist    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -»ion.      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -We.    -die,    &c.  =  bel.     del. 


unnaturalize 


ural  filings.  " 

"He  strives  as  it  were  to  unnaturnlizr  himself  and  lav 

™  LiLn«1aliBweetne98  °'  *5«3££^-35--TSi2 

•fin-nat  -u-ral-Ized,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
naturalized.] 

kJ*uf  naturalized ;  not  invested,  as  a  foreigner 
with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  citizen ;  ale? 
.      1f,od'fferen<:«  bf'ween  them  and  bastards  unnatural- 
••*   — Evelyn:  State  of  France. 

2.  Not  natural ;  unnatural. 

"Adorned  with  unnaturalized  ornaments."— Brathuavt- 
Nature's  Embassy.     (Dedic.) 

fin-naf-u-ral-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  unnatural;  -ly.] 
1.  In  an  unnatural  manner  or  degree ;  contrary  to 
nature  or  natural  feelings. 


regard  or  respect  to  what  is  or  what 

or  Ilkel5r:  im 


8tran8e-"— 
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"Their  unneighborly  deportment."— (lttrt h. 

„  B'-'^uadr-;  In  an  unneighborly  manner;  not  like 
a  neighbor ;  not  neighborly. 

"And  not  to  spend  it  so  unneighborly." 

Hhakesp.:  King  John,  v.  2. 

en*eUrv'ate!r  "V*te>    "'    tUsXEEVE-]    weak,    feeble, 

,  ' tScaHg<"' '?""  """"fine  «"'l  1  ively  in  Musams;  but  ab- 
ject,  unnervate,  and  unharmonious  in  Homer."— Broome. 

fin-nerve  ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  «n-(2),and  Eng.  nerve.] 
1.  To  deprive  of  nerve,    strength,  or  power;  to 
weaken,  to  enfeeble,  to  unman. 

,        danger  which  had  unnerved  him  had  roused  the 
people.   — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ziv. 

o/Jrves  f^rnf  °'  "  DCrT6  °r  ne"eS :  to  cat  a  nerve 


unobservedly 


sustained  J    ""''  """"sueu'  fostered.'cherished,  or 

"The  unnourished  strife  would  quickly  make  an  end  " 
Daniel:  To  Sir  T.  Kgerton.' 

nn-nunv-bSred,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Enslish 
numiered]  Not  numbered;  not  capaWe  of  being 
numbered  or  counted  ;  innumerable. 

"Full  of  fresh  verdure  and  unnumbered  flowers  " 

Thomson:  Spring,  SOL 


re8Orted  Bn 


multitude."-t/da|;.. 


3.  To  deprive  of  power  or  authority  ;  to  weaken. 


:  Hist. 


manned. 
"The  unnerved  father  falls."-SJmll-Mp...  ffamfef,  ii.2. 

and  E-  -- 


un-nat  -u-ral-ness,  subst.  [English  unnatural; 
-ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unnatural- 
contrariety  to  nature  or  natural  feelings. 

.,  k^very  nnnaturalness  iteelfwere  a  very  great  mat- 
ter."-Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  ii.,  ch    i 

•fin  na  -ture,  r.  t.    [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
lure,  l     1  o  change  or  take  away  the  nature  of  •  to     "  """'  •'  "•  **>• 
^"Iri  h!TntnrtUre  to' ,  'fi^nes  -tie  (tie  as  ,1),  „.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 

*^J&£SS,&£:-*~*-~"  f^^2fe^or'*a85"5r2iS 


demU;116!"''  '•'•  '"  [Pre,f'  ""-  (2>'  and  Ene-  nun.]  To 
'ow  f  dlsnuss'  or  release  from  the  condition  or 
cial  coi'jfo?1") '  cause  to  cease  to  be  a  nun.  (Spe- 

Fui^Iranydid')llil;kljr "'""'"  and  distriar  themselves."— 

fund  T^^nMtu'red   [Pr°f'  """ (1)-  and  E'"**-  nur~ 

''CnnurturedBlount!  thy  brawling  cease  " 

u-no,  «.    [Lat.  uniw=one.]    One,  single. ' 
.^"-rail,  subst.    A  traction  system  for  ordinary 


nt  or  abse"««  °f  obedience  ;  disobe- 
.-  2Cor- 


^"^  "Si"'  <?'"St'     [Prefl!t  ««- U),  and  English        "Tounnestl,  *ni  drive  "o'ut  of  heaven  all  thegods."- 

"'••™  1  -    Orquhart:  Rabelais,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii.  *un  O-be-dl  ent,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (11,  and  English 

"bedient^    Not  ,,h,.,i;r,,.t  Hioni — 1:_ _ /'  ^usjusn 


..      i_i  IOUA    un-  \ij,   iln'l   C.UgllSU 

nature.]    The  absence  of  nature  or  of  the  order  of 
nature ;  the  contrary  of  nature  ;  that  which  is  un- 

"  1'nnaturc,  what  we  call  Chaos,  holds  nothing  in  it  but 
vacuities,  devouring  gulfs."-- Carlyle.  • 

•fin-nav  -I-ga-ble,  adj.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
navigable.]  Not  navigable;  incapable  of  being 
navigated. 

"His  eternal  barrier  of  impervious  unnavtgable  ice  "— 
Bp.  Uorsley:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  17. 


*un-neth,  un-nethes,  adv.   [UNEATH.] 

[Pref.un- 

iNot  inclosed  in  a  net  or  i 
nets,  as  wall-fruit. 

"The  unnetted  blackhearts  ripen  dark.'* 

Tennyson:  Blackbird. 


par 


,  "yf  "  "» C."1  "»«*>  <••    L^ret.  un-  (1), 
obedient.]    Not  obedient,  disobedient. 

'0  unoberlient  and  veyne  spekeris."— 

un-6-beyed;,  c.    [Pref. un-  (1),  and  Eng.  obeyed.] 

Not  Obevftrt  ;   riUr>Hov<wl         ,!/;;» .     n     r      . 


s,  or  miserly  ;  liberal. 

< 


or  other  vessels. 

.  ^ne,y  have  discovered  seas  unnarigated  and  unknown     Not  no 
ore.   —Cools:  Third  Voyage;  Inscrip.  to  his  Memory. 

•fin-near    *un-neere,  prep.    [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 
Eng.  near.]    Not  near;  at  a  distance  from. 
"  Unneere  the  Ocean's  brim." 

Davies:  3Iuse's  Sacrifice,  p.  51. 

un-n§9 -es-sar  I-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  unnecessary; 
-ly.]  In  an  unnecessary  manner  or  degree ;  not  nec- 
essarily ;  not  of  necessity  ;  needlessly,  superfluously  • 
without  any  necessity. 

"No  writer  would  arbitrarily  and  unnecessarily  have 
thus  cast  in  his  reader's  way  a  difficulty  "—Palea-  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  pt.  ii.,ch.  iii. 


--v-  Vgdi  «•    [Prefix  un-  (11,  and  English 
Mot  objected;  not  brought  forward  as 
an  objection  or  contrary  argument. 
"What  will  he  leave  unobjected  to  Luther? "—Alter. 

fin  6b-jec  -tion-a-ble,  adj.    [Prefix  un-  (l),  and 


le,  a.    [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  noble,  a.] 

ignoble,  mean,  ignominious.  >"    iV~V  i""  ""J?^"""i   ui 

faulty,  false,  or  improper. 


nhenr'-  ' 

-n«ss.|    Iho  quality  or  state  of  being  unnecessary 

needless,  or  superfluous ;  needlessness. 

"These  are  such  eitremes  as  afford  no  middle  for  in 
str 
despe 

:cay  oj Piety. 


"A  most  unnoble  swerving." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  2. 
'fin-no -ble-ngss,  subst.    [Eng.  unnoble;  -ness.] 
I  he  quality  or  state  of  being  unnoble ;  meanness. 
"You  made  this  vow,  and  whose  unnobleness, 
Indeed  forgetfnlness  of  good— ." 

Beaum.  at  Flet. :  Loyal  Subject. 

.  "fin-no -hi?,  adv.    [Eng.  unnob(le)  -ly.]    In  an 
ignoble  manner. 

"Why  does  your  lordship  use  me  so  nnnobly!" 

Beaum.  *  Flet.:  Custom  of  the  Country,  Iv. 

*fin-nooked  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  nook; 
vv ithput  nooks  or  crannies;  hence,  open,  f 
guileless. 

"  My  unnonked  simplicity."— Marston. 
»&n-not5hed  ,  *fin-no9ht ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Tier.  tiSitr.tifri .  1     \Vit  n<>f/iliml    .,;.,!•  ..i    ,., 


*n  PrinoiPle-"— Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.. 

*un-6b-nox  -ious  (x  as  ksh),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1) 
ex  o^ed' obnoj:ious^    Not  obnoxious  j  not  liable  or 

"  JJnwearied,  unolinoxious  to  be  pain'd 

By  wound."  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi  404 

un-6b-sciired  ,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Enelish 
or'cloulfel       *  obscu1^'  not  daienldrdimfned; 
"His glory  unobscur'd."—  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  286. 

•fin  4b  se f-qul-oiis-ness,  s.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  obsequiousness. ]    The  quality  or  state  of  bein 
incomphant ;  want  of  compliance. 

"  iouaness  to  their  incogitancy."— Browme; 


dustry"^  exist:  hope™  in-g"^^  rutted8  b/  t'he        *un-n6t?hed  ,  «fin-n5Sht  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (I),  and     Vu^ErrorrU  "*  incogitancy."-Br,,TO«.. 

&£«'£  °r  artn°"  of  an  ""dertaking."-     E°«'  ™tched.]    Not  notched,  nicked,  or  cut.  fin-6b-sgry  -»-ble,  a.    [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 


.   :ea'or  un-Ob-sgrr  -a-ble,  a.    [Prefix  un-(l),  and  Eng 

fin  ne?  -es-sar-?,  adject.    [Prefix  un-  (1)    and  eto^est0"           '  m}  nayle'  """*""'  " "  Buch  Beem-  obse'rTd''''1  t*°\  obsffrfTablc:  "'capable  of  being 

n*.    necennr,,]     Not   necessary  :    not  absolutely                            Vncertatne  Auctors:  The  Louer  Refused,  ,(•<-.  ,.T  AM.'., A  .^I!:e^      .1  lmPeroePtlble. 
circumstances  of  the  case ;  need- 


required  by  „. 
less,  unneeded. 

"There  should  be  no    unnecessary    bloodshed" Va- 

caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*un-ne-C.es -Sl-t?,  s.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
necessity.]  The  state  of  being  unnecessary  ;  some- 
thing unnecessary.  (Sir  Thos.  Browne.) 

•fin-need  -ful,  *fin-need  -f  411,  o.  [Prof,  un-  (1), 
and  IMIR.  needful.]  Not  needful ;  not  necessary :  un- 
necessary. 

"The  captaine  made  the  more  haste  away,  which  was 
not  unneedful." — Hackluyt :  Voyages,  iii.  614. 

un-ne-g6'-tl-a-ble  (ti  as  shi),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  negotiable.]  That  cannot  bo  negotiated  • 
not  negotiable. 

"A  portion  of  his  immovable  and  unnegotiable  oroo- 
«rty."  —  London  Vaity  Telegraph. 

*un-neigh  -bdred  (gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1)  • 
Kng.  Ofighbor,  and  suff.  -ed.]  Having  no  neigh- 
bors ;  living  away  fipm  neighbors. 

"An  u'nnetghbored  isle." 

Cowper:  Homer's  Odyssey,  vi. 

fin-neigh  -bSr-lf  (gh  silent),  a.  &  adv.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  neighborly.] 


fin-not  -ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  noted.] 
1.  Not  noted ;    not    observed  ;   not  heeded  •   un- 
noticed. 

"  Secure,  unnoted,  Conrad's  prow  passed  by." 

Byron  :  Corsair,  i.  17. 


: 

*2.  Not  perceptible  ;  imperceptible. 


late,     fat.    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here, 
•or,     wore,    wolf,     w5rk,     who,    s6n;     mate,     cub,     ciire,    unite,' 


of 

•fin-ob-sSrv  -ance,  s.  [Eng.  unobservant) ;  -ee.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unobservant ;  absence 
or  want  of  observance. 

"  The  universality  of  their  power,  and  yet  general  unob- 
sen-anceot  it."-Whitlock.  Manners  of  the  English,  f.m. 

fin  6b-§grv  -ant,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

fin-no -ticed,  adj.    [Prolix  un-  (1),  and' English    iPL.N'°*th      •rvant'  "^  attentive;  heedless,  care- 
noticed.]  less  :  not  having  or  not  exercising  one's  powers  of 

,    x-_J_..._    ,         ....  observation. 

£s»o?sUNoI|orienCed  "nd  an  unot"m'mt  man."— JTnoz.- 
*2.  Not  obsequious. 

un-6b-seryed  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
observed.]  Not  observed,  not  noticed,  not  heeded- 
unnoticed. 

"He,  unobserved 
Home  to  nis  mother's  house  private  return'd  " 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  638. 

un-6b-?erv  -ed-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  unobserved;  -ly  ] 
Without  being  observed  or  noticed. 

On  Judoe8nxvihither  86cretljr  and  ""observedly."— Patrick: 


"Such  sober  and  unnoted  passion." 

Sliakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  6. 


1.  Not  noticed ;  not  heeded  or  regarded  •  having 
no  notice  or  note  taken. 

"The  last  bishop    .     .    .    dropped   unnoticed   into  the 
grave."— Macaulau:  Hist.  Kng.,  ch.  ivii. 

2.  Not  treated  with  kindness,  hospitality,  or  re- 
spect; neglected. 

"Alone,  unnoticed,  and  nnwept." 

Wordsworth:   White  Doe,  v. 

*fin-no'-ti-f  y,  r.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
notify.}    To  contradict,  as  something  previously 
made  known,  declared,  or  notified. 
"I  notified  to  you  the  settlement  of  the  ministry  and 
.    .     .    have  not  to  unnotify   it  again."—  H'alimle-    To 
Mann,  iii.  231. 


camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit, 
cfir,    rflle,     full;     try,    Syrian,     i 


sire,     sir,     marine;     gd,     pfit, 
3.     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw! 


unobserving 

fin-6b-§§rv  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
observing.]  Not  observing;  unobservant;  inatten- 
tive, heedless. 

"They  grew  culpably  careless  and  unobsem'ng." — 
Wat>'rl,ind  Works,  VI.  176. 

fin-6b-strfict  -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug. 
obstructed.]  Not  obstructed ;  not  hindered  or 
stopped  ;  not  blocked  up  ;  open. 

"The  amplest  range 
Of  unobstructed  prospect." 

Wordsworth:   View  from  Top  of  Black  Comb. 

*un-ob-strfict  -Ive,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
obstructive.]  Not  obstructive;  not  raising  or  pre- 
senting any  obstruction  or  obstacle. 

"  Forward  run  in  unobstructive  sky." 

Blackmore:  Creation,  ii. 

fin-6b-talned  ,  adj.  [  Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
obtained.]  Not  obtained;  not  acquired,  gained, 
held,  or  possessed. 

"Motion  toward  the  end,  as  yet  unobtained." — Hooker: 
Eccles.  I'olitie,  bk.  i.,  §  11. 

fin-6b-tru  -slve,   a.     [Pref.  un-  (\),  and  English 
tbtrusire.]    Not  obtrusive ;  not  forward ;  modest. 
"Their  brief  and  unobtrusive  history." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

fin-6b-tru  -slve-lj,  adverb.  [Eng.  unobtrusive; 
-ly,]  In  an  unobtrusive  manner ;  modestly. 

*fin-6b  -vl-ofis,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Englisli 
obvious. ]  Not  obvious;  not  plain,  clear, or  evident. 

"Let  me  call  upon  you  to  consider  a  few,  not  unobvioua 
things."—  Boyle:  Works,  ii.  177. 

fin-OC  -CU-pIed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
occupied.] 

1.  Not  occupied,  possessed,  or  held;  not  taken 
possession  of. 

"To  take  possession  of  unoccupied  territories." — Macau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*2.  Not  used;  not  made  use  of ;  unfrequented. 

"This  way  of  late  had  been  much  unoccupied,  and  was 
almost  all  grown  over  with  grass." — Banyan:  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  pt.  ii. 

3.  Not  employed  or  taken  up  in  business  or  other- 
wise; not  engaged. 

"The  council,  or  committees  of  council,  were  never  a 
moment  unoccupied  with  affairs  of  trade."— Burke:  Eco- 
nomical Reform  (1789). 

fin  6f  fend  -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Englisli 
•  offended.]  Not  offended  ;  without  offense  offered. 

"These  draw  blood  unoffended."  —  Bp.  Hall:  Occasional 
Meditations,  No.  52. 

fin-6f-f end -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  English 
off ending.]  Not  offending  ;  harmless,  innocent ;  free 
from  offense,  sin,  or  fault. 

"Their  unoffending  commonwealth." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

fin-ftf-f  en  -Slve,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
offensive.]  Not  offensive;  giving  or  causing  no 
offense ;  unoffending,  harmless,  inoffensive. 

"His  nnoffensive  and  cautious  return  to  those  ill-laid 
demands."— fell:  Life  of  Hammond,  §  1. 

un-6f  '-f  ered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  offered.] 
Not  offered  or  proffered  ;  not  brought  forward,  pre- 
sented, or  proposed. 

•'How  can  theae  men  presume  to  take  it  unoffered  first 
to  God."— Milton:  Con.  to  Remove  Hirelings. 

fin-6f-fr-Cial  (ci  as  sh),  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  official.]  Not  official. 

"The  various  sources,  official  and  unofficial." — Scrtb- 
neSs  Magazine,  Sept.,  1878,  p.  312. 

un-6f  f  I  -cial-ly  (Cl  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  unoffi- 
cial; -ly.]  In  an  unofficial  manner;  not  in  an  offi- 
cial capacity. 

"Neither  unofficially  nor  officially  can  be  sure  of  teach- 
ing the  landlords  wisdom."—  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Feb.  23, 
1888. 

*fin-6f-f I  -CiOUS,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  offi- 
cious.] Not  officious;  not  forward  or  over-busy. 

"Not  unofficious  to  administer  something." — Milton: 
Tetrachordon. 

*fin-of'-ten  (t  silent),  adv.    [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  often.]  Not  often,  seldom,  rarely ;  infrequently. 

"The  man  of  gallantry  not  unoften  has  been  found  to 

think  after  the  same  manner." —  Harris    Three  Treatises, 

pt.  ii. 

*fin-6~ll',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English  oil,  v.] 
To  free  from  oil, 

'A  tight  maid,  ere  he  for  wine  can  ask, 
Guesses  his  meaning,  and  unoils  the  flask." 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  viii. 

un-6lled  ,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English  oiled.] 
Not  oiled ;  not  rubbed  or  smeared  with  oil ;  not 
anointed. 

"Asunoffed  hinges,  querulously  shrill." 

Young:  Love  of  Fame,  vi. 

*fin-61d  ,  *un-0lde,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
old.]  To  make  young  again  ;  to  rejuvenate. 
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U-n6  -na,  [Latin  imo=to  make  one,  to  join.  So 
called  because  the  stamens  are  united  with  the 
ovary.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Xylopeee.  Shrubs,  some  of  them 
climbing  on  trees,  with  simple,  pellucid,  dotted 
leaves,  and  rather  largo  flowers,  with  three  sepals, 
six  long,  thin,  flat  petals  in  two  rows,  sometimes 
reduced  to  a  single  row  of  three;  numerous,  four- 
sided  stamens,  and  many  carpels  constricted 
between  the  seeds  so  as  to  form  several  one-seeded 
fruits.  Known  species  seventeen  or  eighteen,  from 
tropical  Asia  or  Africa.  The  Chinese  at  Hong 
Kong  make  a  fine  purple  dye  from  the  unripe  fruit 
of  Unona  discolor.  U.  narum  is  now  Uvaria  narum. 

fin-6  -pened,  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng.  opened.] 
Not  opened  ;  closed,  shut. 

"  Before  the  yet  unopen'd  door  he  stay'd." 

May:  Lttcan;  Pharsalia,  Hi. 

fin  6    pen  Ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  open- 
iny.]    Not  opening;  remaining  closed  or  shut. 
"Curse  the  sav'd  candle,  and  unopening  door." 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  iii.  19. 

*fin-8p  -Sr-a-tlve,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
operative.]  Not  operative;  inoperative ;  producing 
no  effect. 

"For  if  the  life  of  Christ  be  hid  to  this  world,  much 
more  is  his  sceptre  unoperatfve,  but  in  spiritual  things." 
— Miltnti :  Reformation  in  England,  bk.  ii. 

fin  6-per  -cu-late,  fin-6-per -cu-lat-ed,  adj. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  operculate.]  [!NOPEECC- 
LATE.] 

un  op  -pos.ed,  adj.  [Pref.  «n-(l),and  English 
opposed.  J  Not  oppo_sed,  not  resisted ;  meeting  with 
no  opposition  or  resistance. 

"The  Prince  of  Orange  was  marching  unopposed  to 
London. — Mucaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

*un-6p-press  -Ive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
oppressive.]  Not  oppressive;  not  hard,  burden- 
some, or  severe. 

"  You  would  have  had  an  unoppressive  but  a  productive 
revenue.— Burke :  On  the  French  Revolution. 

un-or-dained  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
ordained.]  Not  ordained  or  ordered;  not  com- 
manded. 

"  Be  it  not  unordain'd  that  solemn  rites    .    .    . 
Shall  be  performed  at  pregnant  intervals." 

Wordsworth:  Thanksgiving  Ode,  Jan.  18,  1816. 

*fin-or  -dSr,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  order, 
verb.]  To  counterorder,  to  countermand. 

"I  think  I  must  unorder  the  tea." — Mad.  IPArblay: 
Cecilia,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  iii. 

*un-or -dered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  order; 
•ed.]  Not  arranged  or  disposed  in  order. 

"  Those  long  unorder'd  troops  so  marshalled." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  v. 

*fin-or  -der-l?,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
orderly.]  Not  orderly ;  disorderly,  irregular ;  out 
of  order. 

"Their  reply  is  childish  and  unorderly." — Hooker: 
Eccles.  Politie. 

*fin-or  -dln-a-rjf,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
ordinary.]  Not  ordinary ;  not  common  ;  extraor- 
dinary, unusual. 

"Kill  monstrous  births  (as  we  call  them),  because  of  an 
unordinary  shape." — Locke.  Hum.  Underst.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xi. 

*un-or  din-ate,  *un-or-din-at,  «.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  ordinate.]  Inordinate,  disorderly. 

"  Rightfulnesse  of  the  lawe  refreynede  unordinat 
maneris." — Wycliffe.  Ecclus.  xlv.  9.  (Note.) 

*fin-or'-dln-ate-ljf,  *un-or  di-nat-ly,  adverb. 
[Eng.  unordinate;  -ly.]  Inordinately,  disorderly. 

"Ech  brother  wandrynge  vnordinatly  or  agens  good 
ordie."— Wycliffe:  2  Thess.  iii.  6. 

un-or  -gan-ized,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
organized. ]  Notorganized ;  inorganized, inorganic. 

"An  uniform,  unorganized  body."  —  Locke:  Human 
Underst.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxx. 

fin-6-rIg  -In-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
original.] 

1.  Not  original,  derived. 

*2.  Having  no  birth  ;  not  generated. 

"  Unoriginal  Night  and  Chaos  wild." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.477. 

*un-6-rl£  -In-at-ed,  <i.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
originated^]  Not  originated ;  having  no  birth  or 
creation. 

"Self-existent,  underived,  unoriginated,  independent." 
—Waterland:  Works,  ii.  348. 

*fin-6-rIg'-In-at-ed-ness,  subst.  [English  un- 
originated; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unoriginated  or  without  birth  or  creation. 

"Self-existence  or  unoriginatedness."  —  Waterland: 
Works,  iii.  120. 

*fin-6-r!g  -In-ate-1?,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
originate(d),  and  suffix  -ly.]  Without  birth  or 
origin. 


unpack 

fin-or-na-ment  -al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Ens. 
ornamental.]  Not  ornamental ;  plain. 

"The simple,  unaffected,  tinnrnamentaland  unostenta- 
tious manner  in  which  they  deliver  truths  so  important. 

—  West:  Uesurnctlou  (ed.4th),  p.  355. 

fin-or'-na-ment-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ornamented.]  Not  ornamented;  not  adorned; 
plain. 

"I  have  bestowed  so  many  garlands  upon  your  shrine, 
which  till  my  time  used  to  stand  unoniamented." — Coven- 
try: Phil,  to  Hyd.,  con.  6. 

un-or  -th6  dfix,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  English 
orthodox.]  Not  orthodox  ;  heterodox ;  heretical. 

"He  was  sure  to  be  unorthodox  that  was  worth  the 
plundering." — Decay  of  Piety. 

*fin-or -th&-dox  f.  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
orthodoxy.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unortho- 
dox ;  heterodoxy,  neresy. 

"Calvin  made  roast  meat  of  Servetus  at  Geneva  for  his 
unorthodox y." — T.  Brown:  Works,  iii.  104. 

un  os-ten-ta  -tious,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ostentatious.] 

1.  Not  ostentatious ;  not  boastful ;   not  making 
show  or  parade ;  modest.    (Seeextractunder  UNOE- 

NAMENTAL.) 

2.  Not  glaring  or  showy ;  as,  unostentatious  color- 
ing. 

un-OS-ten-ta  -tiOUB-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  unostenta- 
tiously.] In  an  unostentatious  manner;  without 
show  or  parade ;  modestly. 

"He  Is  silently  and  unostentatiously  happy."— Knox: 
Christian  Phil.,  §  40. 

un-5s-t(5n-ta  -tious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unostenta- 
tious ;  -ness. ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unos- 
tentatious ;  modesty. 

•un-out-speak'-a-ble,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
out,  and  speakable.]  Unutterable,  inexpressible. 
(Coverdale :  1  Peter  i.  8.) 

*un-6-ver-Come',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
overcome.}  Not  overcome ;  not  beaten  or  con- 
quered. (Wycliffe:  2  Maccabees  xi.  13.) 

*un-6-vgr-pass'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I);  Eng. 
over,  and  passable.]  Insurpassable;  invincible. 

"ThewnoufrpassaNesheouerpassed." — Wycliffe:  Judith, 
p.  602.  (Prol.) 

*fin-6-ver-tak  -en,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
overtaken.]  Not  overtaken  ;  not  come  up  with. 

"  His  shadow  is  still  unovertaken  before  him." — Adams: 
Works,  ii.  801. 

*un-6-ver-trow  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l) ;  Eng. 
over,  trow,  and  suff.  -able.]  That  cannot  be  sus- 
pected, imagined,  or  believed. 

"  Nyne  unovertrowable  thingus  of  herte  I  magnefiede." 

—  Wycliffe:  Ecclus.,  xxv.  9. 

fin-owed',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  owed.] 

1.  Not  owed,  not  due. 

*2.  Not  owned  ;  having  no  owner. 

"TheunoioecJ  interest  of  proud-swelling  state." 

Sliakesp.:  King  John,  iv.  8. 

*un-6wn  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  own,  v.] 
Not  to  acknowledge ;  to  disown. 

"  Why  was  this  unowning  of  the  plays  necessary." — Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph. 

fin  owned  ,  a.   [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng.  owned.] 

1.  Not  owned;   having    no   known    owner;    not 
claimed. 

"  Our  unowned  sister." — Milton:  Comus,  407. 

2.  Not  owned  or  acknowledged ;  not  admitted. 
fin-fix  -I-dlzed,  fin-ox  -I-dat-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un- 

(1),  and  Eng.  oxidized,  oxiolated.]  Not  oxidized; 
not  having  been  converted  into  an  oxide  by  being 
combined  with  oxygen.  (Lyell.) 

*un-pa$'-I-fl-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
paeiflable.]  Incapable  of  being  pacified,  soothed, 
or  calmed. 

"  The  unpaclflable  madness  that  this  world's  music  puts 
those  into." — Adams:  Works,  ii.  409. 

*un-pa-clf-lc,  *un-pa$-If -Ick,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng. pacific.]  Not  pacific  ;  not  peaceful. 

"  Our  disunited  and  unpacifio  ancestors." —  Warton: 
Hist,  of  Kiddington,  p.  71. 

fin-pa?  -I-f led,  *un-pac-l-fide,  adj.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  pacified. ]  Not  pacified ;  not  quieted, 
calmed,  or  tranquilized. 

"It  ranne  so  long  unpaciflde." 

Browne:  Britannia^  Pastorals,  i.  4. 

fin-pack  ,  *un-packe,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.pacfc.] 

1.  To  open,  as  things  packed. 

"None  of  our  said  subjects  shall  .  .  .  vnpacke,  in 
the  countreis  abouesaide,  no  kind  of  wares."— Hackluyt: 
Voyages,  i.  210. 

*2.  To  relieve  of  a  pack  or  burden;  to  unload,  to 
disburden. 


boil,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,    fell,    chorus,     $hin,    bench;    go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  £ 
-clan,     -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     tion,     -glon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


unpacked 

un-packed  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  packed.] 

1.  Opened,  as  a  parcel  or  things  that  have  been 
packed.    (Conner;  Conversation,  309.) 

2.  Not  packed  ;  not  collected  by  unlawful  means. 

"Justice,  and  an  unpaetfd  jury." 

JlittlT;   Hn'tittrai*. 

*un-pack -er,  s.  [Eng.  unpack;  -er.}  One  who 
unpacks. 

"  By  the  awkwardness  of  the  unpacke r  the  statue's 
thumb  was  broken." — Miss  Edgeworth:  Ennui,  ch.  iii. 

fin-paid',  *uu-payde,  *un-payed,  adj.  [Prefix 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  paid.] 

1.  Not  paid,  not  discharged,  as  a  debt, 

"  She  would  that  duty  leave  unpaid  to  you, 
Which  daily  she  was  bound  to  proffer." 

Shakesp.;  CymOfline,  iii.  6. 

2.  Not  having  received  the  payment  due. 

"  If  her  armies  are  three  years  unpaid,  she  is  the  less 
exhausted  by  expense."  —  Burke;  On  a  Late  State  of  the 
Nation. 

3.  Not  receiving  pay  or  salary;   acting   gratui- 
tously. 

*'An  unpaid  justice  of  the  peace." — Field,  Jan.  21,  1888. 
T  (1)  Unpaid-for :  Not  paid  for;  taken  on  credit. 

*'  Prouder  than  rustling  in  unpaid-far  silk." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbelinc,  iii.  3. 

(2)  The  Great  Unpaid:  A  term  applied  to  the 
body  of  unpaid  magistrates  or  justices. 

*un-pained  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
pained.}  Not  pained ;  suffering  no  pain. 

"  But  there's  not  one  of  these  who  are  unpafned." 
Sen  Jongon:  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  3. 

*fin-pain'-f  ul,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  pain- 
ful.} Not  painful ;  causing  no  pain. 

"  An  easy  and  unpainful  touch." — Locke:  Human  Under- 
stand, bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

*un-paint',  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  paint, 
v.]  To  efface  or  remove  the  paint  or  color  from. 

*un-paint -ed,  adj.  [Pref.un-  (1),  and  English 
painted.}  Not  painted ;  not  colored  or  covered  with 
paint. 

"Sending  another  unpointed  cloth." — Homilies:  Peril 
of  Idolatry,  pt.  ii. 

'fin-paired',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  paired.} 
Not  paired,  not  matched. 

unpaired-eye,  s. 

Biol. ;  A  functionless  eye  formed  on  the  Inverte- 
brate type,  and  filling  up  the  space  between  the 
brain  and.  the  parietal  foramen.    It  was  first  found 
in    Sphonodon 
(q.  v.) ;    further   in- 
vestigation led    to 
its  discovery  in   all 
the  living   Lacerti- 
lia  in  which  a  parie- 
tal   foram.in   exists 
(Spencer,  in   Quart. 
Jour.  Micros.    Soc., 
n.s.  xxvii.),  and  has 
since  boen  traced  in 
Fishes  by  Beard  of 
Freiburg  (Nature^ 
July  U,  1887).     Thus 
in  the  same    verte- 
brate   animal    are 
eyes  developed  on 
the  vertebrate  and 
on  the  invertebrate 
type,     and     formed    Unpaired  Eye  of  Sphenodon. 
from  the    modifica- 
tion of  the  walls  of  hollows  in,  and  outgrowths  of, 
the  brain.     In  Sphenodon,  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  most  of  the  investigations,  this  eye  has,  in 
section,  the  shape  of  a  cone,  the  base  of  which  fills 
the  foramen,    while    the    pineal 
stalk   (p.  s.)     is    connected  with 
the  apex.     The  walls  of  the  optic 
vesicle  (o.  t\)  are  divided  into  an 
anterior  and  a  posteriorpart,  tho 
first  forming  the  lens  (I),  and  tho 
other  the  sensitive  structures,  all 
nou  rished    by    a     blood-v  e  s  s  e  I 
(6.  v.).    The   Ions   is    apparently 
directly  the  product  of  tho  brain- 
wall  itaelf.    The  retinal  elements 
(r)  are  arranged   in  the  manner 
typical    of     Invertebrates— t  h  e 
rods  He  on  the  innor  side,  bound- 
ing the  cavity  of  the  optic  vesicle, 
the  nerve   entering    posteriorly, 
and  not  spreading  on  tin  front  of 
the  rods.     In    all  living    forms 
this  oye  is  in  a   state  of  greater 
or  less   degeneration,  but  it  was 
most  probably  functional  in  the 
Labyrinthodonta    in    which  the 
parietal  foramen  was  very  large, 
and  had  its  sides  corrugated,  as  if  for  the  attach- 
ment of  muscles. 


Modified  Eye- 
scale 

Of  aspecies  of  Igu- 
ana, with  trans- 
parent cornea,  in 
the  middle  of 
which  the  eye  is 
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unpaired-fins,  s.;>/. 

Ichthy, :  The  samo  as  YERTICAL-FTNS  (q.  v.). 
un-pal  -at-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
palatable,} 

1.  Literally :  Not  palatable ;  not  acceptable  to  tho 
palate;  distasteful. 

•'  We  found  them  extremely  tough  and  unpalatable."— 
Anson;  Voyages,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Fig.:  Not  acceptable  to  the  feelings  or  to  tho 
intellect ;  not  such  as  to  be  relished ;  disagreeable. 

"To  return  thanks  for  this  unpalatable  counsel."— -Va- 
caulay.-  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  ix. 

*iin-panged',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. panged.] 
Not  pained  or  distressed. 

"When  could  Brief 

Cull  forth,  as  unpanged  judgement  can,  fltt'st  time 
Forbest  solicitation."  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  1. 

*un-pan  -nel,  t».  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  pan- 
nel.}  To  take  a  pannel  or  saddle  off;  to  unsaddle. 

"Saved  us  the  trouble  of  ttnpannetltng  Dapple." — Jar- 
vis:  Don  Quixote,  pt.  i.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xi. 

*fin-par  -a-dise,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
paradise.}  To  deprive  of  happiness  like  that  of 
paradise ;  to  render  unhappy. 

"And  quite  unparadise  the  realms  of  light." 

Young.-  Night  Thoughts,  i.  186. 

*fin-par  -a-g$ned,  a.  [Pref.«7i-  (1) ;  Eng.  para- 
gon, and  suff.  -ed.}  Unequaled,  unmatched,  un- 
paralleled. 

"  Rubies  unparagoned"— Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  2. 

*un-par  -al-lel-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
parallel;  -able.}  Incapable  of  being  parallel;  un- 
equaled,  matchless. 

"The  unparallelable  glory  of  this  church  and  nation." 
— Bp.  Hall:  Ep.  by  Divine  Right,  pt.  iii.,  g  8. 

fin-par  -al-leled,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
paralleled.]  Not  paralleled;  not  matched  or 
equaled ;  without  any  parallel  or  equal ;  unequaled, 
unprecedented. 

"A  deity  so  unparalleled."  —  Milton:  Arcadeg,  26. 

*un-par<jhed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  used  augumenta- 
tively,  and  Eng.  parched.}  Perished  or  destroyed 
by  heat;  withered,  dried  up. 

*'My  tongue  vnparehed." 

Crashawe.-  Psalm  137. 

fin-par -d6n-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pardonable.}  Not  pardonable ;  that  cannot  be  par- 
doned, forgiven,  overlooked,  or  remitted. 

"It  seemed  to  the  editor  unpardonable."— Scott:  Thomat 
the  Rhymer.  [Note.] 

un-par'-d6n-a,-bly£,  adv.  [Eng.  unpardonable} ,' 
-ly.}  Not  in  a  pardonable  manner  or  degree;  be- 
yond pardon  or  forgiveness. 


"Luther  must  have  been  unpardonably  wicked." — After- 
bury. 

un-par  -d&ned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  par- 
doned. ]  Not  pardoned  or  forgiven  ;  not  having  re- 
ceived pardon  or  forgiveness ;  unforgiven. 

"[He]  died  ttnpardoned." — Byron:  Hanfred,  ii.  2. 

un-par  -d&n-Ing,  adj.  [Prefix  im-(l),  and  Eng. 
pardoning.}  Not  pardoning;  unforgiving,  relent- 
less. 

"Whom  Patlas  with  unpardontng  fury  fired." 

Pope:  Homer'*  Odyssey,  xx.  851. 

*un  par-lla-men  -tar-I-n5ss,  s.  [Eng.  unpar- 
liamentary; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unparliamentary  or  contrary  to  the  rules  or  usages 
of  parliament. 

"Reprehending  them  for  the  nnparliamrntartnea*  of 
their  remonstrance  in  print."  — Clarendon:  Civil  War, 
i.  324. 

un-par-lla-men  -tar-y",  adj.  [Pref.im-  (1),  and 
Engli&h  parliamentary,}  Not  parliamentary;  not 
agreeable  to  the  procedure  or  the  etiquette  observed 
in  tho  British  Houses  of  Parliament,  hence  unbe- 
coming or  unlike  the  actions  of  a  deliberative  or 
legislative  body. 

"They  could  not  consent  to  anything  so  unparliamen- 
tary.1'— Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

iin-par'-r6t;  ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  parrot, 
and  suff.  -ed,}  Not  repeated  by  rote,  like  a  parrot. 

"Her  sentences  were  unparroted  and  unstudied."—  God- 
win: Mandeville,  i.  207. 

*un-part  -a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
portable.}  Incapable  of  being  parted;  indivisible, 
inseparable. 

"The  soul  is  a  life  of  itselfe,  a  life  all  in  one,  unpart- 
able."—Trewnesse  of  Christian  Religion,  p.  272. 

*fin-part  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  ~Eng.  parted.} 
Not  parted  ;  not  dissevered  ;  not  divided. 

"One  being  unparted  from  another." — Xorth:  Plutarch, 
p.  258. 

*un-par  -tial  (ti  as  sh),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  partial.]  Not  partial;  impartial,  unbiased. 


unpatterned 

*un-par  -tial-lf  (ti  a>  sh'i,  adv.  lEuff.  unpftr- 
ti<t(;  -li/.}  In  an  impartial  manner;  impartially. 

"  Deal  nnp<ti'ti(illy  with  thine  own  heart."— Bishop  Hall; 
BalmqfQiltad,  $  Iii. 

*un-par  tl$  -I  pant,  a.  [Prof.  «»-  <i\  and  Eng. 
participant.}  Not  participating  <»r  sharing;  not 
takings  share  or  part. 

"  I,  strictly  it  n  participant,  sitting  silently  apart." — 
Curlylr:  Jh-miniwnceA,  i.  282. 

*un-par-tl9  -I-pat  ed,  adj.  [Pn-f.  un-  (li,  and 
Eng.  participated.}  Not  participated  ;  not  shared. 

"  Unparticipated  solitude!  " — Byron.-  Cain,  i.  1. 

*un-pass -a  ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng. 
paMa6fe7j 

1.  Not  passable;   not  allowing  passage;  impass- 
able. 

"  Vnpassable  for  men."— Esther  xvi.  24. 

2.  Not  current ;  not  suffered  to  pass. 

"  Make  all  money,  which  is  lighter  than  that  standard, 
unpassable."— Locke. 

*fin-pass  -a-ble-ness,  *un-pass  -I-ble-ness,  «. 

[Eng.  unpassable;  -ness.}    Tho  quality  or  state  of 
being  impassable. 

"The  tinpassibleness  of  the  ocean." — Evelyn:  Aar/cfo- 
tion  and  Commerce. 

*iin-pas  -si6n-ate  *iin-pas  -si6n-at-€d  (ss  as 
sh),  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  passionate;  -ed.} 

1.  Free  from  passion  or  bias;  impartial,  dispas- 
sionate. 

"Absurd  to  an  unpassionated  reason." — Giant' ill:  Fan- 
tty  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Free  from  passion  or  anger;  not  angry. 

"  The  rebukes,  which  their  faults  will  make  hardly  to 
be  avoided,  should  not  only  be  in  sober,  grave,  and  un- 
paasionate  words,  but  also  alone  and  in  private."—  Locke: 
On  Education. 

*un-pas  -si&n-ate-lj  (ss  as  shl,  adverb.  fEng. 
unpasfiionate ;  ~ly.}  Dispassionately,  impartially, 
calmly. 

"  Make  us  nnpasttionately  to  see  the  light  of  reason  and 
religion." — King  Charles:  Eikon  Basilike. 

*un-pas '-Bidn-ed  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  passioned.]  Free  from  passion;  dispas- 
sionate, unimpassioned. 

"  O  you  impassioned  peaceful  harts!" 

Davits:   Wittes  Pilgrimage,  p.  48. 

*&n-pas  -t6r,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  pas- 
tor.} To  deprive  of  or  reduce  from  the  office  of  a 
pastor. 

*ttn-pa8'-t5r-9,l,  a.  ("Pref.  un-(l),and  English 
pastoral.}  Not  pastoral;  not  consistent  with  the 
manners  or  thoughts  of  shepherds. 

"This  very  unpathetio  and  unpastoral  idea."—  Warton: 
Rowley  Enquiry,  p.  95. 

*un-pas  -tured,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
pastured.}  Not  pastured ;  not  provided  with  pas- 
ture. 

"Go,  go,  my  Iambs,  unpastured  aa  ye  are." 

Cotoper:  Death,  of  Damon. 

*un-pathed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  path,  and 
suff.  ~ed.]  Unmarked  by  passage  ;  untrodden,  path- 
less. 

"  Unpath'd  waters."—  Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 
*un-pa-thet -Ic,  a.    [Pref.un-  (1)    and  English 
pathetic.}    Not  pathetic;  wanting  in  or  destitute 
of  pathos  or  feeling.    (See  extract  under  UNPAS- 
TORAL.) 

*fin-path  -wayed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  path- 
way, and  suff.  -ed.}    Having  no  path ;  pathless. 
"Along  the  smooth  unpat hway'd  plain. 

Wordsworth .•  Waggoner,  iv. 

*fin-pa  -tien9e  (tl  as  sh),  *un-pa-ci-ence,  *. 
[Prefix,  un-  (1),  and  English  patience.}  Want  of 
patience;  impatience. 

"Lest  any  thinke  that  these  my  wordes  are  spoken 
eitherof  hastynes  or  of  unpacience." — Udall:  Oalathtana  i. 

*un-pa  -tient  (ti  as  sh),  *un-pa-cy-ent,  adj. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  andEngpattenf.]  Impatient. 

"More  impatient  they  are  and  fearfull  of  winter."— P. 
Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xix.,  ch.  viii. 

un-pa  trl  6t -Ic,  •un-p&t-rl-8f-lc,  »un-pa- 
trl-8t  -Ic-al,  *fin-pat-rl-8t  -Ic-al,  a.  [Prof,  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  patriotic,  patriotical.']  Not  patriotic. 

"  Re^ardinpr  their  action  as  unpatriotic."— St.  James's 
Oazette,  Jan.  10,  1888. 

'fin-pat'-rfin-lzed,  adj.  [Prcf.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
patronized.]  Not  patronized;  not  favored  or  sup- 
ported by  friends. 

"  Unpatroniz'd,  and  therefore  little  known." 

Covfper:  Tirocinium,  674. 

•un-pat  -terned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English* 
patterned.]  Not  having  a  precedent  or  example ; 
unexampled. 

"Should  I  prize  you  less,  tinpattern'd  sir  ?" 

Beaum.  <t  Flet..-  merry  ami  Theuduret,  iii. 


ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,     wet,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p5t. 
or.     wbre,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cftb,    clire,     unite,     cOr,    rflle,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu     kw. 


unpaved 


un  paved  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng.  paved.] 
I.  Not  paved;   not  laid  down  or    covered  with 
stone,  or  the  like. 

"The  streetesof  the  city  lying  then  anparea."— Hake- 
Kill:  Apolooie,  p.  181. 

*2.  Castrated,  gelded. 

"The  voice  of  unpaved  eunuch." 

Shakesp. :  OymbeUne,  ii.  3. 

fin-pawned  ,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
pawned.]  Not  pawned;  not  pledged  or  given  in 
security. 

"Where  yet.  unpawn'd,  much  learned  lumber  lay." 
Pope:  Duncicui  (ed.  1729),  i.  116. 

'iin-pay  ,  t>.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  pay.'} 

1.  To  annul  by  payment ;  to  make  undone. 
"Unpay  the  villainy  you  hare  done  her." — Shakesp.: 

Henri/  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  it  1. 

2.  Not  to  pay  or  compensate.    (Only  used  in  the 
pa.  par.)    [UNPAID.] 

•fin-pay  -a-ble,  a.  [Prefix  mi-  (1),  and  Eng.  pay- 
able,] Not  payable ;  incapable  of  being  paid. 

"  The  debt  of  a  thousand  talents  .  .  .  utterly  un. 
payable." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  x.,  ser.  9. 

*un-payed  ,  *un-payd,  a.    [UNPAID.] 
•fin-peace  ,  ».    [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  peace.] 

Want  or  absence  of  peace. 
"If  unpeace  sometime  reigne." — Chaucer:  Test,  of  Love, 

bk.  ii. 

»un-peace  -a-ble.*un-pes-a-ble,  «.  [Prefix  «»- 
(1).  and  Eng.  peaceable.]  Not  peaceable,  quarrel- 
some. 

*'A  tumult,  or  any  unpeaceable  disorder."—  South:  Ser- 
mons, vol.  x.,  ser.  9. 

*Un-pea5e -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unpeaceable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  Deing  unpeaceable ; 
quarrelsomeness,  disquiet. 

"Doth  not  the  Holy  Spirit  ascribe  all  our  unpeaceable- 
ness  to  our  cupiditie  ?" — Mountagu:  Dev.  Essays,  pt.  ii., 
tr.  viii. 

*un-peace'-ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng.  peace- 
ful.]   Not  peaceful,  not  pacific,  unquiet. 
"  Vnpeaceful  death  their  choice." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  iv.  678. 

*un-pe-dan  -tic,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
pedantic.]    Not  pedantic  ;  free  from  pedantry. 
"  An  unpedanttc  moral." 

Saott:  Marmton,  v.    (Introd.) 

*un-pedM-greed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng.pedi- 
are(e),  and  suff.  -ed.]  Not  with  or  having  a  pedi- 
gree. (Pollok.) 

*un-peeled  ,  arfj.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  3,  and  English 
peeled.]  Stripped,  pillaged,  desolate. 

"To  let  you  enter  his  unpeeled  house." 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  ii.    (Quarto.) 

•fin-peered  ,  *fin-peer'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ; 
Eng.  peer,  and  sutf .  -ed,  or  -able.]  Having  no  peer 
or  equal ;  unequaled. 

"  Unpefred  excellence." — Marston. 

*6n-peg',  *un-pegge,  f.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  pegT]  To  open  by  loosing  or  unfastening  a 

peg. 

"  Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  house's  top." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  S. 

*fin-pen',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2).  and  Eng.  pen,  v.] 
To  release  from  being  confined  or  penned  up ;  to 
set  free  from  a  pen  or  confinement. 

"If  a  man  unpens  another's  water." — Blackstone. 

•fin-pen  -cllled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
pencilled.]  Not  described  or  delineated. 

"An  unpencilled  face." — Feltham:  Resolves,  pt.  i.,  res.  23. 

•tin-pen  -e-tra-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
penetrable.]  Not  penetrable ;  impenetrable. 

"The  skin  or  hide  of  his  [river-horse]  backe  unpene- 
trable."— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  xxv. 

•fin-pen -I-tent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
penitent.]  Not  penitent ;  impenitent. 

"God  will  not  relieve  the  unpenttent." 

Sandys:  Paraphrase  of  Job. 

fin-pen -sioned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
pensioned.] 

1.  Not  pensioned ;  not  having  or  receiving  a  pen- 
sion. 

"Unplaced,  unpensioned,  no  man's  heir,  or  slave." 
Pope:  Imitations  of  Horace,  bk.  ii.,  sat.  1. 

2.  Not  kept  or  held  in  dependence  by  a  pension. 

"  [He]  being  unpensioned,  made  a  satire." 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  iv. 

•fin-peo  -pie,  v.  t.    [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 

Oile.]    To   empty  of   people;  to   deprive  of  in- 
itants ;  to  depopulate. 

"Despise  his  bulwarks,  and  unpeople  earth." 

Cowper:  Retirement,  72. 
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un-peo  -pled  (le  as  $1),  a.  [In  sense  1  from  pref. 
un-  (2),  and  English  peopled;  in  sense  2  from  pref. 
un-  (1).] 

1.  With  thn  inhabitants  destroyed  ;  depopulated. 

2.  Not  yet  filled  with  people;  uninhabited,  deso- 
late. 

"  To  roam  at  large  among  unpeopled  glens." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

*un-pep    Pered,  re.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
peppered?]    Unapioed,  unseasoned.    (Lit.  <£fig.) 
"  Plain  Nature's  feast,  un  peppered  with  a  ghost." 

L'olematt:   Vagaries  Vindicated,  p.  203. 

un-per-$elv  a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
perceivable.]  Not  perceivable  ;  incapable  of  being 
perceived;  imperceptible. 

"Seemingly  incredible  and  unperceivable."—  Pearson.- 
On  the  Creed,  urt.  2. 

un-per-<;eived  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
perceitvd,]  Not  perceived ;  not  noticed ;  not  heeded, 
unnoticed. 

"  By  slow  degrees,  so  unperceiv'd  and  soft 
That  it  may  seem  no  fault." 

Dryden:  Marriage  a~la~mode,  iii.  1. 

*ftn-per-ceiv  -ed-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  unperceived; 
-ly.]  So  as  not  to  be  perceived;  imperceptibly. 

"To  convey  ttnperceivedly  .  .  .  sentiments  of  true 
piety."— Boyle:  Works,  v.  260. 

*un-per-$elv  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
perceiving.^  Not  perceiving;  not  havingor  exercis- 
ing powers  of  perception. 

"  Very  slow  and  unperceiving" — Waterland:  Works, 
iii.  412. 

*iin-per-$ep'-tl-ble,  a.  [Pref.-un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
perceptible.]  Not  perceptible;  imperceptible. 

by  the  sense." — P.   Holland:  Plutarch, 


unpetrified 

*un-p5r  -Ish-Iiig,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
perishing.]  Not  perishing;  not  liable  to  perish; 
imperishabU1. 

"  Of  that  unperishing  wealth." 

Cowper;  Ode  Addressed  to  Kfr.  John  Rouse. 

fin>p§r  Jfired,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  per- 
jured.] Not  perjured,  not  forsworn;  free  frpm  the 
crime  of  perjury. 

"  Beware  of  death;  thou  canst  not  die  ttnperjur'd, 
And  leave  an  unaccomplished  love  behind." 

Dryden.  (Richardson.) 

*un-per -ma-nent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug. 
permanent.]  Not  lasting  or  permanent;  transitory. 

"  So  unpermanent  a  pleasure." — Richardson;  Clarissa, 
iv.36. 

*un-per-pl§x  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
perplex.]  To  free,  relieve,  or  deliver  from  perplex- 
ity or  doubt. 

"  This  ectasy  doth  unperplex 
(We  said)  and  tell  us  what  we  love." 

Donnf:  The  Ectaay. 

tun-per-plSxed  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
perplexed.] 

*  1.  Notporplexed, embarrassed, orconfused ;not  in 
perplexity. 

2.  Free  from  perplexity  or  complication ;  plain, 
simple. 

"  Simple,  unperplex'd  proposition."—  Locke:  Cond.  of 
Understanding,  §  32. 

*un-p§r  -se-cut-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
persecuted.]  Not  persecuted;  free  from  persecu- 
tion. 

"  Vnpersecuted  of  slanderous  tongues." — Milton:  Apot~ 
ogy  for  if 


*un-per  e  -gal,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.pere- 
gal.]  Unequal.  (Chaucer:  Boecius,bk.  iii.) 

*un-p§r-fSct,  *un-par-fyt,  *un-iper-fit,  adj. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug.  perfect.]  Not  perfect  or 
complete ;  deficient. 

"Shee  hath  made  nothing  unperfect."  —  P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  xxii.,  ch.  zxiv. 

*un-per  -f  ect,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  per- 
feet)  v.J  To  make  imperfect  or  incomplete ;  to  leave 
imperfect,  incomplete,  or  unfinished. 

"  Unperfect  her  perfections."—  Sidney;  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

*iin-pe"r  -f  ect-ed,  *un-par-fyt-ed,  adj.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  perfected.]  Not  perfected;  not 
completed;  not  brought  to  an  end. 

"The  hostes  were  desevered,  and  ye  ende  of  ye  warre 
unparfyted."—Fabyan.-  Phil,  de  Valois  (an.  8). 

*un-pe'r  -fect-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unperfected: 
-ness.]  Imperfection,  imperfectness. 

"One  unperfectedness  shows  me  another,  to  make  me 
despise  myself."— Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  3. 

"un-pgr-fec'-tion,  *  un-per-fec-ci-oun,  subst. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug.  perfection.]  Imperfection, 
imperfectness. 

"  He  Bchal  ourne  the  vnperfeccioun."  —  Wyeliffe;  Ecclus. 
xxxviii.  31. 

*un-per  -f  ect-lf ,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
perfectly,]  Imperfectly. 

*ttn-pSr  -feet-ness,  s.  [Eug.  unperfect;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  imperfect;  imperfect- 
ness,  imperfection. 

"  Being  for  my  unperfectness  unworthy  of  your  friend- 
ship."— Sidney;  Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

un-pdr-formed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
performed.] 

1.  Not  performed ;  not  executed,  done,  completed, 
or  fulfilled. 

"He  conceives  the  promise  given  by  Serviliua  to  have 
remained  unperformed."— Lewis.-  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist. 
(ed.  1855),  ii.  61. 

2.  Not  represented  on  the  stage;  unacted.  . 

"A  hitherto  unperformed  comedy."— London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

*un-p§r-forin -Ing,  a.  I. Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
performing.]  Not  performing;  not  fulfilling,  act- 
ing, or  carrying  anything  out. 

"The  unperfonning  promises  of  others." — Goldsmith: 
Essay  No.  2. 

*un-per'-Il-OuS,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
perilous.]  Not  perilous,  not  dangerous ;  free  from 
peril  or  danger. 

"  In  the  most  unperilous  channel."— Feltham:  Resolve 
xiii. 

*un-per  -Ish-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
perishable.]  Not  perishable;  imperishable;  not 
liable  to  perish  or  decay. 

"  By  rust  unperishable  or  by  stealth." 
Cowper.-  In  Memory  of  the  Late  J.  Thornton,  Esq. 

*un-per  -Ished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  per- 
ished.] Not  destroyed ;  not  killed. 


passed  off  in  perspiration. 

"  Bile  is  the  most  unperspirable  of  animal  fluids." — 
Arbuthnot, 

un-per-suad'-a-ble  (uas  w),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  persuadable.]  Not  persuadable ;  incapa- 
ble of  being  persuaded ;  not  to  be  removed  by  per- 
suasion. 

"His  sister's  unpersuadable  melancholy."—  Sidney: 
Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

*un-pgr-suad  -a-ble-nSss  (u  as  w),  s.  [Eng. 
unpersuadable ;  -ness.J  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unpersuadable ;  resistance  to  persuasion, 

"  Resentment  and  unpersuadableness  are  not  natural  to 
you." — Richardson;  Clarissa,  ii.  64. 

un-per-suad  -ed  (u  as  w),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  persuaded.]  Not  persuaded. 

"And  in  your  mynde  departed  unpersuaded."— .Vor«.- 
Worfces,  p.  1,242. 

*un-per-sua  -gl-ble  ness  (uasw),«.  [Pref.un- 
(l),and  English  persuasible ness. ]  The  quality  or 
state  of  not  oeing  open  to  persuasion ;  resistance  to 
persuasion ;  unpersuadablenoss. 

"We  are  children  of  disobedience,  or  unpersuasible- 
ness."— Leighton:  Comment,  upon  1  Peter  ii. 

*un-per-sua  -§ion  (u  as  w),  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  persuasion.]  The  state  of  being  unper- 
suaded. 

"The  word  here  used  for  disobedience  signifies  prop- 
erly unpersuasion." — Leighton:  On  I  Peter  ii. 

*un-per-suatf  -Ive  (u  as  w),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  persuasive.]  Not  persuasive;  unable  to 
persuade. 

"  I  bit  my  unpersuasive  lips." — Richardson;  Clarissa, 
v.  216. 

*un-pe"r-turbed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
perturbed.]  Not  perturbed  or  disturbed;  undis- 
turbed. 

"  Unperturbed  by  the  wrongs  and  sorrows  of  mortals." 
Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  5. 

un-pe-ruS,6d  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  English 
perused.]  Not  perused ;  not  read  through ;  unread. 

"His  letters  we  have  sent  you  here  tin  perused  by  us." 
— Strype:  Eccles.  Mem.  (an.  1653.  No.  3.) 

*un-pSr-vert',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  per- 
vert.] To  reconvert;  to  recover  from  being  a  per- 
vert. 

"His  wife  could  never  be  unperverted  again." — Fuller.' 
Church  Hist.,  X.  iv.  64. 

un-pSr-vSrt  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
perverted.]  Not  perverted  ;  not  wrested  or  turned 
to  a  wrong  meaning  or  use. 

iin-pet  -rl-f led,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
petfified.]  Not  petrified";  not  converted  into  stone. 

"Some  parts  remain  unpetrified." — Browne:  Vulgar  Er- 
rors, bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 


b6il     b6?;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     ^ell,     chorus,     c.hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     Bin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;     tlon,     -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -hie,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


unphilosophic 

un  ph!l-6-s5ph -Ic,  *un-phIl-6-soph-Ic-al,  a. 

FPref.  un-  (l).an-l  Encr.  phUwfiltir.  >/A;''«n/>/mvir.] 
Hot  philosophical:  not  according  to  the  roles  or 
principles  or  sound  philosophy. 

"The  principl%s  they  go  upon  are  found  to  be  very  ar- 
bitrary and  unphilosophicitl."—Gltuirili;  E«*(ty  6. 

ttin-phIl-6  S5ph  -Ic-al-lf ,  adv.  [.Eng.  unphilo- 
sophical; -ly.]  In  au  unphilosophical  manner. 

"Talking  very  unphilosaphically."— Search:  Light  of 
ffature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxviii. 

*un-phll-o^sopn'-lc-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unphilo- 
sophical; -ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unphilosophical,  or  contrary  to  sound  philosophy. 

"The  unphilosophtcalness  of  this  their  hypothesis." — 

*un-phIl-8s-6-phize,r.  f.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  philosophize.]  To  degrade  from  the  character 
of  a  philosopher. 

"Our  interests  flow  in  upon  us,  and  unphilosophize  us 
into  mere  mortals." — Pope.  (Johnson.) 

*un-phyt§'-Iclr.ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
physicked.]  Not  physicked ;  not  having  had  physic 
administered. 

"Free  limbs,  unphysicked  health,  due  appetite." 

Howell:   Verses ;  Pref .  to  Letters. 

tin-pick',  *un-pike,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  3.,  and 
Eng.m'cfc,  v.] 

*1.  To  pick ;  to  open  with  a  pointed  instrument. 

"With  his  craft  the  dore  unpiketh."— Gower.  C.  A.,  iv. 

2.  To  undo  by  picking  out  the  stitches  of ;  to  take 
to  pieces. 

"The  surplice,  which,  after  unpicking  and  cntflng  off 
edgings,  he  had  washed." — Fenn-.  Man  with  a  Shadow. 
chTxlvii. 

*un-plck'-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1)  ;  Eng.  pick; 
-able.]  Incapable  of  being  picked,  or  of  being 
opened  with  a  pointed  instrument. 

"Their  locks  unpickable." 

Beaum.  it  Flet. .-  The  Coxcomb,  ii. 

tin-picked  ,  a.  [In  senses  1,  2,  and  3  from  pref. 
un'  (1),  and  Eng.  picked;  insense4fromunpicfc,  v.] 

1.  Not  picked ;  not  chosen  or  selected. 

"Shells  or  shrubs  unpiclktd,  unchosen."—  Milton.-  Of 
Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

2.  Not  plucked  or  gathered ;  hence,  not  enjoyed. 
"Now  comes  in  the  sweetest  morsel  of  the  night,  and 

we  must  hence,  and  leave  it  itnptcked." — Shakesp.:  Henry 
IV.,  Pt.  //.,  ii.4. 

3.  Not  picked  or  opened  with  an  instrument,  as  a 
lock. 

4.  Having  the  stitches  picked  out ;  unstitched. 
"A  robe  half  made,  and  half  unpicked  again."—  W.  Col- 
lins. 

un-plc-tu-resque  (que  as  k),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eug.  picturesque.]  Not  picturesque. 

!'It  was  so  formal  and  unpicturesque." — Miss  Edge- 
worth:  Absentee,  ch.  vi. 

*un-pier9e'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
pierceable.]  Not  pierceable;  incapable  of  being 
pierced. 

"Is  he  then  unpierceable  t  quoth  she." 

Fairfax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  xi.  60. 
un-pler§ed  ,  adj.    [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
pierced.]    Not  pierced ;  not  penetrated. 

"  Where,  unpierccd  by  frost,  the  cavern  sweats." 

Thomson:  Autumn,  842. 

*un-plked  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  piked.] 
Not  dressed  or  decked  out. 

"He  brought  them  forth  unkembed  and  unpiked." — 
Udatl:  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  90. 

*iin-pll -lared,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  pil- 
lared.] Not  furnished  with  or  placed  upon  a  pil- 
lar ;  destitute  or  deprived  of  pillars. 

"See,  the  cirque  falls!  the  unpillared  temple  nods!" 
Pore.-  Dunciad,  iii.  107. 

*un-pllled  ,  a.  [Pref.wn-  (1),  and  Eng.  pilled.] 
Not  pillaged  or  plundered. 

"Unpilled,  unspoiled,  and  untaken  by  pirates." — Dr. 
Dee,  in  English  Garner,  ii.  62. 

un-pll  -lowed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
pillowed,]  Wanting  or  destitute  of  a  pillow  or  sup- 
port. (Milton:  Comus,  355.) 

*un-pl  -l6t-e"d,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
piloted.]  Not  piloted  or  guided  ;  uuguided. 

"You  see  me  .  .  .  unpiloted  by  principle  or  faith." 
— C.  Bronte  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxxv. 

tin-pin',  *un-pyn,  t*.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
pin,  v.J  To  remove  the  pins  from;  to  undo  or  un- 
fasten what  is  held  or  fastened  together  by  pins ;  to 
loose  from  pins. 

"The  bank  emplof£  was  unpinning  the  two  bills." — 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 

*un-pln'-iin  (1  as  y),  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  pinion.]  To  loose  from  pinions  or  manacles ; 
to  free  from  restraint. 
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*un-pln-i6ned/i  as  y),a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  pinioned*]  Not  pinioned  or  tied  down. 

"While  the  works  of  others  fly  like  unpinioned  swans." 
—Goldsmith:  The  Bee. 

^un-plnked  ,  a  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  pinked.] 
Not  pinked ;  not  pierced  with  eyelet-holus. 

"Gabriel's  pumps  were  all  unpinkfd  in  the  heel." 
N/di/..  t  »f  the  Shrew,  iv.  L 

*un-plt  -e-ous-ly",  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
piteously.]  In  an  unpitying  manner;  unpityiugly. 

tin-pit -led,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  pitird.] 

1.  Not  pitied;  not  compassionated ;  not  sympa- 
thized with ;  unregrettod. 

"Unrespited,  unpitied,  unreprieved." 

.Milton.  P.  L.,  ii.  185. 

*2.  Pitiless,  unmerciful. 

"  You  shall  have  .  .  .  your  deliverance  with  an  iin- 
pitied  whipping."—  Shakesp.:  Measure  fur  Measure,  iv.2. 

*un-plt-l-ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  "Eug. piti- 
ful.] 

1,  Having  no  feeling,  or  showingno  pity ;  pitiless, 
unpitying. 

2.  Not  exciting  or  arousing  pity. 

"  Sith  graces  such  unpttiful  should  prove." 

Davies:   W'ittes  Pilgrimage. 

*iin-plt -I-f  ul-ly",  adv.  [English  «/i/>i7/f«f;  -/«.] 
In  an  unpitiful  or  unpitying  manner;  pitilessly, 
mercilessly ;  without  pity  or  compassion. 

"He  beat  him  most  unpitifully,  met  bought," — Shakesp.  • 
Merry  Wives,  iv.  2. 

*iin  plt-I-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unpitiful;  -ness.] 
The  absence  of  pitifulness  or  pity. 

"And  the  unpitifulness  of  his  own  near  threatening 
death."— Sidney.-  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

*un-pi-tous,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  pitous.] 

1.  Unpitiful,  pitiless. 

2.  Impious,  wicked. 

"Abomination  to  the  Lord  (is)  the  lif  of  the  vnpitous." 

—  Wycliffe:  Prov.  xv.  8. 

*un-pi-tpus-ly,  adv.  [Eng.unpitous;  -ly.]  Im- 
piously, wickedly. 

"Who  forsothe  trostith  in  his  thoghtis  vnpitouslu."— 
Wycliffe:  Prov.  xii.  2. 

*un-pi-tpus-neS8,  s.  [English  unpitous;  -ness.] 
Impiety,  wickedness.  ( Wycliffe :  Lev.  xix.  7.) 

*un-pi-tous-ty,  *un-pi:tous-te,  s.  [Eng.  un- 
pitous;  -ty.)  Impiety,  wicked. 

"To  don  awey  the  vnpitouste  of  the  folc."—  Wycliffe: 
Ecclus.  xlvi.  23. 

*un-pi-ty,  *un-pi-tee,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  pity.]  Impiety. 

"  Al  unpitee  and  wickednesse  of  the  men."—  Wycliffe: 
Romans  1. 

un-plt'-y"-lng,  a.  [Eng.  unpity;  -ing.]  Having 
or  feeling  no  pity ;  displaying  no  pity  or  compas- 
sion ;  pitiless. 

"He  raised  his  hands  to  the  unpitying  sky." 

Longfellow:  Torquemada. 

tin-placed',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  placed.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Not  placed ;  not  arranged  or  disposed  in  proper 
place  or  places ;  confused  or  jumbled  together. 

2.  Not  holding  any  place,  office,  or  employment 
under   government.    (See   extract    under   UNPEN- 

8IONED,  l.J 

II.  Racing:  Not  among  the  first  three  in  the  finish 
of  a  race. 

"  Unplaced  in  the  Sefton  Steeplechase."— Field,  Dec.  3. 

1887. 

*un-plagued  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-(l),and  English 
plagued.]  Not  plagued,  not  harassed,  not  tor- 
mented. 

"  Ladies  that  have  your  feet 
Unplagued  with  corns." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  v. 

*uri-plain  ,  *un-plelne,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  plain,  a.]  Not  plain;  not  simple,  clear,  or 
open ;  insincere. 

"He  thnt  is  to  trouth  unpleine." — Gower:  C.  A.,  i. 

*un-plained  ,  *un-playned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eug.  plain,  v.]  Not  deplored,  lamented,  or 
mourned. 

"Unpitied,  unplayti'd  of  foe  or  friend." 

Spenser:  Colin  Clout. 

un-plant  -ed,  adj.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  English 
planted.] 

1.  Not  planted;  of  spontaneous  growth. 

"  Figs  there  unplanted  through  the  fields  do  grow." 
Waller.-  Battle  of  Summer  Islands,  21. 

2.  Not  settled  or  colonized. 

"Ireland  is  a  country  wholly  unplanted."— Burke;  On 
Popery  Laws. 

*un-plau§  -I-ble,  a.    [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  English 

Elausiole.]    Not  plausible ;  not  having  a  plausible, 
lir,  or  specious  appearance. 
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*un-plau§ '-I-blf ,  adv.  [Prpf.  wn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
plausibly.]  Not  in  a  plausible  manner;  not  plausi- 
bly. 

"Men  would  reason  not  iiii/'l-iii^i/il;/."  r.nrL>'  lt>'<jici<le 
Peace. 

*iin-plaus.  ive,  a.  [Prof.  •»»-  Hi,  and  English 
plausii'*.'.]  Not  I'lausivo,  not  ajiprovinj,' ;  uttt  ap- 
plauding; disapproving. 

"He'll  question  me 
AVliy  such  H;i;i/(i«.-*/r*'  eyes  ar«  bent." 

.S/«jA-.'s;,..-  Tn>iln*  ami  ('iv,i#idtit  iii.  3. 
tin-play '-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (\},  and  English 
playable.]  Not  playable;  incapable  of  being  played 
at  or  on. 

"And  it  was  no  fault  of  theirs  that  the  green  was  >n/i>l»ni- 
able,"— Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

tin-plead -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  nn-  (Ii,  and  English 
pleadable.]  Not  ploadable ;  incapable  of  being 
pleaded  or  put  forward  as  a  plea. 

"Ignorance  was  here  unpleadablt."  —  South:  Sermons, 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  6. 

un-plead  -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
pleaded.] 

1.  Not  pleaded ;  not  advanced  or  urged  as  a  plea. 

*2.  Not  defended  by  an  advocate.  (Ottray,  in 
Annandale.) 

*iin-plea§  -a-ble,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  English 
pleasable.]  Incapable  of  being  pleased. 

"To  please  my  unpleasable  daughter." 

Uurgoyne:  Heiress,  ii.  2. 

un-plea§'-ant,  adj.  [Pref.wn-  (1),  and  English 
pleasant.]^  Not  pleasant ;  not  affording  pleasure  or 
gratification;  uupleasing,  disagreeable. 

"The  situation  of  the  prime  minister  was  unpleasant.'* 
—Stacaulay:  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xvi. 

*un-plea§ -ant-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  unpleasant ;  -ish.l 
Hatber  unpleasant. 

*'In  truth,  'tis  rather  an  unpleasant i«h  job." 

Hood:  Etching  Moralized. 

tin-plea§  -ant-ly",  *un-pleas-aunt-ly,  adverb. 
[Eng.  unpleasant ;  -ly.]  In  an  unpleasant  manner 
or  degree ;  unpleasingly,  disagroeaoly. 

"We  don't  live  unpleasantly. "~ Pope. 

iin-plea§ -ant-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  unpleasant; 
•ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unpleasant;  dis- 
agreeableness. 

"Does  not  the  unpleasantness  of  the  first  commend  the 
beauty  of  the  second?"  —  Dryden:  Essay  on  Dramatic 
Poesie. 

2.  A  slight  disagreement  or  falling  out,  as  between 
friends ;  as.  This  caused  an  unpleasantness  between 
them.    (Colloq.) 

*un-pleas'-ant-ry\  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pleasantry.] 

1.  Want  of  pleasantry;   absence  or  the  opposite 
of  cheerfulness,  good  humor,  or  gayety. 

2.  An  unpleasantness;  a  slight  quarrel  or  falling 
out. 

"  If  .  .  .  there  are  too  such  imperious  and  domineer- 
ing spirits  in  a  family,  unpleasan tries  of  course  will 
arise.  — Thackeray:  Xewcomes,  ch.  \\xiii. 

3.  A  discomfort. 

"  The  minor  unpltcMantries  attendinga  hasty  toilet." — 
Chambers'  Journal,  Oct.  9,  1868,  p.  236. 

un-pleas.ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. pleased.] 
Not  pleased  ;  displeased. 

"  Unpleas'd  and  pensive  hence  he  taken  his  way." 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  879. 


un-pleas.  -Ing,  o.  [Pref.wn-(l),  and  Eng.  pleas- 
ing.] Not  pleasing;  displeasing,  disagreeable, 

unpleasant. 

"Such  a  law,  indeed,  would  have  been  positively 
unpleasing  to  him," — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

un-pleas. -Ing-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  unpleasing;  -ly.] 
In  an  unpleasant  manner;  unpleasantly. 

"Necessarily  delivered  and  unpleasingly  received." — 
Bp.  Hall:  Cont.;  Death  of  Absalom. 

un  pleas  -Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unpleasing;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  8tate  of  being  uuploasing ;  unpleas- 
antness. 

"  To  have  her  unpleasingness  and  other  concealments 
bandied  up  and  down." — Milton:  Doct.  &  Disc,  of  Dii.orcef 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxL 

*un-pleaf  -Ive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1)  ;  Eng.  pleas(e)t 
and  suff.  ~ive.]  Not  pleasing,  unpleasant. 

"  Grief  is  never  but  an  unpleasive  passion."— Bp.  Hallt 
Sermon  on  Ephes.  iv.  30. 

tin-pleas,  -ur-a-ble  (§  as  zh),  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),. 
and  Eng.  pleasurable.]  Not  affording  pleasure* 
(Coleridge.) 

*un-pleat ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  pleat.] 
To  smooth.  (Davies:  Eclogue,  p.  19.) 
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un-pledged',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug.  pl< -tin* -d. } 

1.  Not  pledged;  not  placed  or  given  in  pledge  or 
pawn. 

'2.  Not  bound  hy  a  pledge ;  not  plighted. 

*un-pll  -Jjl-ble  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
;, i, •!('!'•.  |  Not  pliable;  tough;  not  yielding  or  con- 
forming ;  not  easily  bent. 

" Their  stiffness  and  unpliable  disposition," — P.  H"!- 
hntrt;  I'tutarch. 

*fin-pli'-&nt,  «.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  pJinnt.\ 

1.  Not  pliant;  not  easily  bent;  stiff,  tough. 

"Working  upon  so  unpliant  stuff."—  Wotloii .  };<-ii,,th<i<, 
p.  53. 

'2.  Not  readily  yielding  the  will ;  not  compliant. 

*fin-pllgh.t'  (gh  silent),  *un-plite,  v.  t.  [Prefix 
«i(-  (2), Eng.  plight  (2),  v.]  To  unfold,  to  explain. 

"  It  is  n  wondre  that  I  desire  to  tell,  and  therforevnneth 
may  I  nifiliti-n  my  sentence  with  wordes." — Chaucer:  Jioe- 
I'NI.S,  bk.  iii. 

tin  plowed  ,  fun-ploughed'  (gh  silent),   adject. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English  plowed,  plough?'!.  ]     Not 
plowed ;  not  tilled,  or  turned  over  with  the  plow. 
"The  earth  unplfntgh'd  shall  yield  her  crop." 

Sen  Jonnnii:  (.jultlrn  Ayv  I\i-xt<»-'tl. 

un  plucked  ,  m/j.  [Prefix  un- (1),  and  English 
plucked.]  Not  plucked  or  gathered;  not  torn  or 
pulled  away. 

"Unplnck'fl  of  all  but  maiden  hand." 

Crabbe:  Tatea  of  the  flail,  viii. 

*un-pliimb  (b  silent),  r.  /.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Lat.  plumbum— lead.]  To  deprive  of  lead  ;  to  plun- 
der of  lead. 

"They  unpltnnb  the  dead  for  bullets  to  assasinate  the 
living."— Burke:  Letter  tt>  a  Suble  Lord.  (.17%.; 


*un-plumb'  (b  silent),  adj.  [Prefix  un-  fp,  and 
Eng.  plumb,  a.J  Not  plumb,  not  perpendicular, 
not  vertical. 

*un-plumbed  (b  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (11.  and 
Eng.  plumbed.]  Not  plumbed  or  measured  witli  a 
plumb-line;  unfathomed. 

"The  unplumbed  salt,  estranging  sea." 

Muttltctc  AriK.l<l. 

*un-plume,  v.  t.  [Pref.un-  (2), and  Eng.  /i/t/mr.  | 
To  strip  of  plumes  or  feathers ;  hence,  to  degrade, 
to  humble. 

"To  shame  confidence,  and  unplume  dogmatizing."— 
OlanvtU. 

un-po  et-Ic,  *un-po-et -Ick,  iiu-po-et -Ic-flil, 
adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  poetic;  poetical.] 

1.  Not  poetical;  not  possessing  or  exhibiting  poet- 
ical qualities. 

"His  most  unpoetical  works  do  credit  to  his  heart." — 
Knox.  Essay  62. 

2.  Not  proper  to  or  becoming  a  poet. 

"  Bite  off  your  unpoetick  nails." 

Corbet:  Death  ofQ.  Anne. 

un  po-et  -Ic-fcl-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  unpoetical;  -ly.] 
Jn  an  unpoetical  manner. 

•'How  nnpoetically  B.nA  baldly  had  this  been  translated." 
—  Drydfii:  Virgil.  (Note.) 

fin-p6~mt'-ed,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
pointed.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Not  having  a  point  or  tip. 

2.  Not  having  marks  by  which  to  distinguish  sen- 
tences, numbers,  and  clauses  in  writing ;  not  punct- 
uated. 

3.  Not  having  the  vowel  points  or  marks;  as,  an 
unpointed  manuscript  in  Hebrew. 

II.  Fig.:  Wanting  point  or  dsfinito  aim  or  pur- 
pose. 

"Which,  ending  here,  would  have  shown  dull,  flat,  and 
Unpointed," — Ben  Junson.-  Magnetic  Laay,  iv.  8. 

unpointed-at,  a.  Not  pointed  at ;  not  pointed 
out. 

"Suffer  them  not  to  passe  by  you  unpoynted  at."—Strype.- 
Eccles.  Mem.;  An  Apology  of  John  Philpot. 

*iin-p6l$ed  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  poised.] 

1.  Not  poised, not  balanced.     (Thornton:  Liberty, 

2.  Unwe'ghed;  unhesitating;    regardless  of  con- 
sequences. 

n,  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
emove  or  expel  poison  from. 
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*un-p6l  -Isn,  r.  t.  [Prof,  un-  0>),  and  Eng.  pol- 
islti  v.J  To  deprive  of  politeness  or  polish. 

"How  linger  tinpolishcs  the  most  polite."— j;i>-}t<tn>x<n >.- 
Cln.i-i*t*<i,  \.  'JW>, 

un-p8l-Ished,  o.    [Prof.  «n-  (1),  and  Kng.  ;>«</- 

1.  i(7.  :*Not  polished,    as  a  weapon;    not   in.-idc 
smooth  and  bright  by  rubbing. 

"These  loose  groves,  rough  nsth'  imimlinii'ii  rockn." 
Ovisftdff:    .1   li>  t i'li""*  Hint--'-. 

2.  Fig.:  Not  refined,  as  a  person's  manners  ;  rude, 
coarse,  plain. 

"Dedicating  my  unpolished  lines  to  your  lordship."  — 
Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Artonia.  (Dedic.) 

,fin-p&-lHe',   a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  polite.'] 
Not  polite;    not  refined;   rude,  uncivil,  impolite. 
(Applied  to  persons,  speeches,  writings,  &c.) 
"Which    ...    is  very  unpolite."— Tatter,  No.  140. 
*un-p6-llte  -If,  <><lr.    {Eng.  unpolite;  -ly.]    Not 
politely ;  impolitely,  rudely,  uncivilly. 
*iin  pd-lite  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  unpolite;  •ness.'] 

1.  Want  of  polish  or  refinement ;  coarseness. 
"Sad  outcries   »,re    made  of  the  impoliteness  of   the 

style."— Blackmail:  Sacretl  Classics  Defvmtt'd. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unpolite :  want  of 
politeness  or  courtesy  ;  incivility,  rudeness. 

*un-pol  -I-tlc,  adj.  [Pref.  tin- (1),  and  English 
politic.]  Not  politic  ;  impolitic. 

*un-p0l'-i-tlc-lf,  'un-pSl'-I-tlck-lyS  adverb. 
[Eng.  unpotttic ,'  -/#.]  In  an  imi>olitic  manner ; 
against  good  policy. 

"  A  sport  lately  vaed  of  our  English  youthes,  but  now 
rnpulitickly  discontinued." — Warner:  Alb  ions'  Englandt 
bk.  ii.  (Addition.) 

iin-p511ed  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  audEng.  polled.] 

1.  Not  polled ;  not  having  one's  vote  registered. 

2.  Unplundered,  unstripped. 

"Richer  than  unpolVd 
Arabian  wealth." 

Fansfiaw.-  Poems.  (1676.) 

iin-p&l-lut -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  pol- 
luted.] Not  polluted;  not  corrupted,  defiled,  or 
desecrated;  not  fouled. 

'*  Unpolluted  purity  of  heart."— A'wox.-  Essay  40. 

*un-p6pe'f  v.  t.    f  Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eug.  pope.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  character,  dignity,  or  author- 
ity of  a  pope ;  to  take  from  one  the  popedom. 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  pope. 

"  Rome  will  never  so  lar  impope  herself  as  to  part  with 
her  pretended  supremacy." — Fuller. 

un-p6p  ~u-lar,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  popu- 
lar.] Not  popular;  not  having  the  public  favor; 
not  likely  to  secure  the  public  favor. 

"A  more  unpopular  man."— .Vacai/fat/.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xvii. 

tin-p&p-u-lir'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  unpopular;  -ity.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unpopular;  absence 
of  popularity. 

"James  had  perhaps  incurred  more  unpopularity  by 
enforcing  it." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.(xiii. 

un-p8p  -u-lar-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  unpopular;  -ly.] 
In  an  unpopular  manner. 

*un-p5p'-U-lous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
populous,]  Not  populous ;  not  thickly  inhabited. 

"In  so  remote  and  un  populous  a  part  of  the  country." — 


unprecedented 

fin-pi?  §essed,  adj.     [Prefix  K?i-(l),and  Eng. 

/Mwyc.swrf.  ] 

1.  Not  possessed  ;  not  held  ;  not  occupied. 
"  The  trensury  that's  unixMsessed  of  any." 

Daniel:  Complaint  <>/  RvKai»n,nl. 

•J.  Not  liaviiif-  possession;  notin  possession.  (Fol- 
lowed by  of.) 

"The  mind,  jtinxissessert  of  virtue."— A"nci.r-  clirr*l/'<ni 
Philosophy,  §  23. 

*fin-p6§-§ess -Ing,  adj.  [Eng.  unposaess; -in:/.] 
Having  no  possessions. 

"Thou  unpossensing  bustard." — Sttakesp.-  Lear,  ii.  1. 

*un-pos-sl-bll'-l-t*,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  EUK. 
possibility.]  Impossibility. 

"It  would  be  a  matter  of  litter  impossibility."— Pve- 
King  Pest,  Works  (1864),  ii.  372. 

•un-pos'-sl-ble,  adj.  JTrefix  un-  (l),and  Eng. 
possible.]  Not  possible ;  impossible. 

"It is,  I  say,  impossible."— llacktuyt:  Voyages,  iii.  350. 

•fin-post  -ed,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (l),aud  Eng.  posted.'] 
Not  having  a  fixed  post,  station,  or  situation. 

*un  po  -ta  ble,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (I),  and  English 
pota&Je.J^Not  potable ;  not  drinkable. 

i',  and  Eng.  power.] 


•un-pBrt  -?.-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
portable.] 

1.  Not  portable ;  not  capable  of  being  carried. 
"Had  their  cables  of  iron  chains  had  nny  ^reiit  length, 

they  had  beeii  importable." — Raleigh:  Hist.  WvrM. 

2.  Insupportable,  unbearable. 

"Sothely  thei  bynden  to  f?reuouse  chargis,  and  import- 
able, or  that  mown  not  be  born." — Wycliffe:  Matt,  xxiii.  4. 

*un-pbr'-tloned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
portioned.]  Not  portioned ;  not  endowed  with  a 
portion  or  fortune. 

"Has  virtue  charms?    I  grant  her  heavenly  fair; 
But  if  importioned,  all  will  interest  wed." 

.    Young:  Night  Thoughts,  vii. 

*fin-por  -tu-nate,  n.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Latin 
(op)portunu8=fit,  convenient:  o6  =  at  or  before,  and 
portus=a  port,  a  harbor.]  Inopportune,  trouble- 
some, importunate  (q.  v.). 


"  Vnpotsoned  their  perverted  minds."—  South.-  Sermons, 
vol.  v.,  ser.  1. 

«fin-p8l  -I-^Ied,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
policivd.] 

1.  Not  having  civil  policy  or  a   regular  form  of 
government. 

2.  Void  of  policy;  impolitic;  stupid. 

"That  I  might  hear  thee  call  great  Ceesar,  ass 
Vnpolicied." — Shakeap.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 


*fin-por'-tu-OUS,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1)  ;  Eng.  port; 
and  suff.  -«oiw.J  Having  no  ports  or  harbors. 

"  Had  the  west  of  Ireland  been  an  iniporturtus  coast, 
the  French  naval  power  would  have  been  undone." — 
liurke:  On  a  Kegicide  Peace,  let.  3. 

*Qn-p6f(-§ess',  r.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
possess.]  To  give  up  possession  of. 


I  unposs 


"  The  hold  that  is  given  over 
sess."         Wyatt:  Of  Disappointe 


M'lintt:  Of  Disappointed  Purpose. 


Want  of  power;  weakness. 

"  And  nat  of  the  unpower  of  God,  that  he  nys  fui  of 
myghte."  t'/ers  Plowman,  p.  338. 

•un-pcSw  -fr-fil,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
powerful.]  Weak,  impotent. 

"And  envyed  him  a  king's  unpfiwerful  hate." 

Coicleu:  Davtdeis,  i. 

*un-prac-tlc-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
practicable.']  Not  practicable;  not  feasible;  not 
capable  of  being  done  or  carried  into  practice: 
impracticable. 

"Metaphors  and  phrases,  and  impracticable  fancies."— 
Olanvill:  Essay!. 

»un-prac-ttc-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
practical.]  Not  practical;  giving  attention  to 
speculation  and  theory  rather  than  to  action,  prac- 
tice, or  utility. 

"In  a  most  impractical  manner." — Field,  Dec.  21,  1887. 

fin-prac  -tlced,  a.  (Prefix  «»-  (1),  and  English 
practiced.] 

1.  Not  taught  by  practice;  unskilled,  unskillful, 
inexperienced. 

"I  still  am  unpracticed  to  varnish  the  truth." 

Byron:  To  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Jlecker. 

*Z.  Not  known  ;  not  familiar  by  use. 

*iin-prac  -tlaed-ness,  e.  [English  unpracticed; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unpracticed ; 
want  of  practice. 

" He  attributes  all  honestie  to  an  unpractisednesse  in 
the  world." — Earle:  Microcosmographie. 

•un-pralse',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2).  and  Eng. praise.] 
To  deprive  or  strip  of  praise  or  commendation. 

Qn-pralged',  *un-praysed,  *un-preised,  adj. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. praised.]  Not  praised  ;  not 
celebrated  or  extolled. 

"The  deed  becomes  improved  '' 

Hilton:  P.  R.,  iii.  103. 

"fin-pray,  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2).  and  Eng.  pray.] 
To  revoke,  recall,  or  negative  by  a  subsequent 
prayer. 

"Made  him,  as  it  were,  imprnif  what  he  had  before 

*un-pray-a-ble,  *un-prel-a-ble,  adj.  [Prefix 
un-  (1),  Eng.  pray,  and  suff.  -able.]  Incapable  of 
being  moved  by  prayer ;  inexorable. 

"Therefore  thou  art  unpreiable."—  n'yclife:  Lam.  iii.  4. 

•fin-prayed  ,  *un-praied,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  prayed.]  Not  sought  in  prayer.  (Followed 
by  for.)  (Sir  T.  More :  Works,  p.  894.) 

•fin-preach',  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
preach.]  To  preach  the  contrary  of;  to  recant  in 
preaching. 

"Vnpreached  their  non-resisting  cant." 

l>e  Foe:  True-born  Englishman,  pt.  ii. 

*fin-prea9h  -Ing,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1) ,  and  English 
preaching.]  Notin  the  habit  of  preaching. 


•fin-pre-car  -I-ous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bag. 
precarious.]  Not  precarious  ;  not  uncertain  ;  set- 
tled .fixed. 

"  Unprecarious  light." — Blackmore.-  Creation,  ii. 

fin-pre9  -S-d6nt-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
precedented.]  Not  precedented;  having  no  prece- 
dent or  example ;  unexampled. 

"  A  lenity  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  our  country  " 
—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 
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unprecedentedly 

fin-pre$  -e-dent-ed  \f,  cult:  [English  unprece- 
dented: -ly-\  In  an  unprecedented  manner  or  de- 
gree :  not  according  to  precedent ;  without  previous 
parallel ;  exceptionally. 

"Alloting  an  unprecedetitedli/  large  sum  in  relief  of 
local  taxation," — London  Standard. 

*un-pre-clse  ,  adj.  [Pref.  mi-  (1),  and  Eng.  pre- 
rise.]  Not  precise ;  not  exact,  accurate,  or  formal. 

"  Chatterton  gave  a  very  n  tii>reci*f  explanation  from  his 
own  head." — Warton:  Rowley  Enquiry,  p.  47. 

*iin-pre-dlct ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
predict.]  To  gainsay  or  contradict  what  has  been 
predicted. 

"  Means  I  must  use,  thou  sayst,  prediction  else 
Will  unprtdlct."  Milan:  P.  K.,  iii.  395. 

*fin-pre-f  erred  ,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
preferred.] 

1.  Not  preferred ;  not  received,  chosen,  or  taken 
in  preference  to  something  else. 

2.  Not  put  or  brought  forward. 

3.  Not  having  received  preferment  or  promotion ; 
unpromoted. 

"To  make  a  scholar,  keep  him  under  while  he  is 
young,  OTunprefenvti."— Collier:  On  Priae. 

*un-preg'-nant,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
pregnant.] 

1.  Not  pregnant ;  not  with  yonng. 

2.  Not  quick  of  wit. 

"  This  deed  unshapes  me  quite,  makes  me  v  nprfgnant." 
ffftakeep.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  4. 

3.  Indifferent,  careless. 

"  Like  John-a-dreams.  anpreanant  of  my  cause." 

Shukesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

*un-pre-Ju  -dl-cate,  *un-pre-ju  -dl-cat-ed,  a. 
{Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  vrejudlcate,  prejudicated.] 
Not  prepossessed  by  settled  opinions ;  unprejudiced. 

"  The  hearts  of  all  judicious  and  unprejudicate  read- 
ers."—Bp.  Hall;  A  Modest  Offer. 

*un-pre-Ju  -dl-cate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unprejudi- 
rnte ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unproju- 
dicate.  (Hooker:  Eccles.  Politiie.) 

un-prSj  -U-<Hc.ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
prejudiced.] 

1.  Not  prejudiced,  not  biased ;  free  from  preju- 
dice or  bias ;  impartial,  indifferent. 


"To  convince  unprejudiced  readers  of  the  falseness  of 
their  supposition. "—Locke:  Human  Understand.,  bk.  i., 
oh.  ii. 

2.  Not  proceeding  or  arising  from  prejudice  or 
bias ;  as,  an  unprejudiced  judgment. 

*un-prej'-u>dl5ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unprejudiced; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unprejudiced ; 
freedom  from  prejudice  or  bias. 

"  That  simplicity  and  nnprejiuiicedntss  of  mind."— 
Knox:  Christian  Philosophy,  §  29. 

*un-prel'-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.«n-(2)  ;Eng.j»-<-((rf(e), 
and  suff.  -ed.]  Deposed  from  the  episcopacy. 

"  This  man  was  unprelated."— Backet :  Life  of  Williams, 
ii.  120. 

*un-pre-lat  -Ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
prelaticat.]  Not  prelatical ;  not  according  to  or 
consistent  with  the  character  or  dignity  of  a  pre- 
late. 

"  Unprelatical,  ignominious  arguments."— Clarendon: 
Ci-M  War,  i.  267. 

*un-pre-med -It-a-ble,  a.    [UXPEEMEDITATE.] 

1.  Not  to  be  premeditated. 

2.  Unlocked  for,  unforeseen. 

"A  capfull  of  wind  .  .  .  with  such  unpremeditable 
puffs." — Sterne:  Sent.  Journey;  TJie  Fragment. 

un  pre-med  -I-tat-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and 
Eng.  premeditated.] 

*1.  Not  premeditated ;  not  previously  prepared  m 
the  mind. 

"Pour'd  forth  his  unpremeditated  strain." 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  68. 

2.  Not  premeditated  or  done  by  design  ;  uninten- 
tional, undesigned. 

"  This  unpremeditated  slight." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 

*un-prep-ar-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and  Eng. 
preparation.]  The  act  of  being  unprepared ;  want 
of  preparation ;  unpreparedness. 

"Oar  cowardliness,  our  unpreparation  is  his  advan- 
tage."—Haie.  Holy  Observations,  §  77. 

un-prS-pared',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  pre- 

1.  Not  fitted  or  made  suitable,  fit,  or  ready  for 

2.  Not  prepared;  iiot  in  a  right,  proper,  or  suit- 
able condition  in  view  of  any  future  event  or  con- 
tingency ;  specifically,  not  ready  or  fit  for  death  or 
pternity. 

"He  is  unprepared  to  rise. 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe,  i.  4. 
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un-pre-par  -ed-ness,  s.  [English  unprepared; 
-ness. J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unprepared, 
unready,  or  unfitted  ;  want  of  preparation. 

"  Its  uupreparedness  for  any  great  war."— London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

*un  pre  par  ed-ly",  m/r.  fEmr.  unpreparrd ; 
•It/.]  In  an  unprepared  manner  or  condition  ;  with- 
out preparation. 

"  If  hee  die  suddenly,  yet  he  dies  not  unpreparedly."  — 
Bp.  Hall:  Medit.  and  Vowes,  §  56. 

un-pre-p6|-s.essed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
prepossessed.]  Not  prepossessed ;  not  biased  by 
previously  formed  opinion ;  unprejudiced. 

"A  competent  and  unprepossessed  judge."  —  Boyle: 
Works,  ii.  253. 

iin-pre-p6s.-S.ess  -Iftg,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Ens -prepossessing.}  Not  prepossessing;  not  having 
a  prepossessing  or  winning  appearance ;  not  attrac- 
tive or  engaging. 

un-pre-scrlbed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
prescribed.]  Not  prescribed ;  not  directed  or  laid 
down  previously  by  authority. 

"  I  hare  grated  upon  no  man's  conscience  by  .  .  .  any 
unpresoribed  ceremony."—  Bp.  Hall:  Letter  from  the  Tower. 

fin-pre-s.ent  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
presentable.]  Not  presentable;  not  fit  to  be  pre- 
sented or  introduced  into  company  or  society. 

iin~pre-s.ent'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  English 
presented.]  Not  presented ;  not  exhibited,  declared, 
or  shown. 

"Leave  unpresented  those  that  ye  may  know  to  have 
offended."—  Strype:  Eccles.  Mem.  (Inst.  given  by  Edw.  VI. 
to  his  Comm.). 

un-pre-§e"r'-va-l>le,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng. 
preservable.]  Not  capable  of  being  preserved. 

"The  detached  spicules  were  those  of  calcisponges, 
until  recently  supposed  to  be  unpreservable  in  the  fossil 
state."—  Proc.  Qeol.  Soc.,  No.  484,  p.  57. 

fin-pressed',  a.  [Pref.  «?i-(l),  and  Eng.  pressed.] 

*1.  Not  pressed. 

"Have  I  my  pillow  left  impress' d  in  Rome." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 

2.  Not  enforced. 

"They  left  not  any  error  in  government  unmentioned, 
or  impressed  with  the  sharpest  und  most  pathetical 
expressions."— Cla  re  noon. 

un-pre-6.um'-lng,  a.  [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and  English 
presuming.]  Not  presuming ;  not  forward  ;  modest, 
humble,  retiring. 

"To  the  entire  exclusion  of  modest  and  unpresuming 
men." — Knox:  Letter  to  a  Young  Nobleman. 

•"un-prS-sump  -tu-oiis  (mp  as  m),  «.  [Pref.  un- 
(l),and  Eng.  presumptuous.]  Not  presumptuous; 
not  presuming;  humble,  submissive. 

"Lift  to  heaven  an  unpresumptuous  eye." 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  746. 

iin-pre-tend'-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pretending.]  Not  pretending  to  or  claiming  any 
distinction  or  authority ;  unassuming,  modest. 

"The  honest  and  unpretending  part  of  mankind."— 
Pope. 

un-pre-ten  -tiOUS,  a.  [Pref.  wn-(l),  and  Eng. 
pretentious.]  Unassuming,  modest,  unpretending. 

"  You  imagine  your  unpretentious  little  shooting  liter- 
ally swarms  with  game."—  Field,  Dec.  24,  1887. 

*iin-pret  -tl-ness  (e  as  I),  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  prettiness.]  Want  or  absence  of  prettiness; 
uncomeliness. 

"She says  it  is  not  pretty  in  a  young  lady  to  sigh;  but 
where  is  the  unprettiness  of  it?"—  Richardson:  Sir  C. 
Grandiaon,  iii.  5. 

*un-pret  -tf  (e  as  I) ,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng. 
pretty.]  Not  pretty,  ugly. 

"His  English  is  blundering,  but  not  unpretty."—Mod. 
D1  Arblay-.  Diary,  ii.  155. 

un-pre-vail-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
prevailing.]  Not  prevailing ;  having  no  force ; 
unavailing.  (Shakesp,:  Hamlet,  i.  2.) 

*un-preV-a-lent,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  {!),  and  Eng. 
prevalent.]  Not  prevalent ;  not  prevailing. 

"The  formerly  unprevalent  desires."— Boyle:  Works, 
v.508. 

*un-pre-var  -I-cat-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and 
Eng.  prevaricating.]  Not  prevaricating ;  not  acting, 
speaking,  or  thinking  evasively  or  indirectly. 

"  The  unprevaricat ing  dictates  of  a  clear  conscience." 
— Knox:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  8. 

un-prS-vent  -Sd,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
prevented,] 

*1.  Not  preceded  by  anything. 
"Thy  grace 
Comes  unprevented."  Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  231. 

2.  Not  prevented,  hindered,  or  obviated. 


unproclaimed 


tun-priced  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  pn'ced.j 

Priceless. 

"Thine  ageless  walls  are  bonded 
With  amethyst  unpriced." 

!feale:  Rhythm  of  Bernard  of  Morlaix. 

*un-prid'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (2)  ;  Eng.  prid(e), 
and  suff.  -ed.]  Stripped  or  divested  of  pride  or 
self-esteem. 

"Be  content  to  b&iinprided." — Felthatit:  Resolves,  pt.  i., 
res.  33. 

*iin-priest  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  priest.] 
To  deprive  or  divest  of  the  character  or  position  of 
a  priest ;  to  unfrock. 

"Leo  .  .  .  only  unpriests  him."— Milton:  Martin 
Bucer  on  Divorce,  ch.  xziv. 

tun-priest'-lj,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
priestly.]  Unsuitable  to  or  unbecoming  a  priest. 

"Enraged  at  his  unpriestly  conduct."—  Pennant:  Lon- 
don. 

*un-prlm'-l-tlve,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
primitive,]  Not  primitive  or  original. 

"So  itnprimitive  a  sacrifice." — Waterland:  Works,  viii. 
186. 

*un-prln$e',  v.t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
prince.]  To  deprive  or  divest  of  the  dignity  or 
rank  of  a  prince. 

"Queen  Mary  .  .  .  would  not  vnprince  herself  to 
obey  his  Holiness."— Fuller:  Worthies;  Warwick,  ii.  408. 

tiin-prln$e'-lj?(  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
princely.]  Not  like  a  prince ;  unbecoming  a  prince. 

"Not  forgetting  the  unprincely  usage."— Milton:  An- 
swer to  Eikon  Rustlike,  %  9. 

*un-prln'-cl-ple,  r.  t.  [Prcf.wn-  (2),  and  English 
principle.]  To  destroy  the  moral  principles  of;  to 
corrupt. 

"They  have  been  .  .  .  unprincipled  by  such  tutors." 
— H.  Brooke:  Fool  of  Quality,  i.  111. 

un-prln  ~9l-pled  (le  as  el),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  principled.] 

1.  Not  having  good  moral  principles;  destitute  of 
principle;  unscrupulous,  immoral. 

"An  unprincipled  minister  eagerly  accepted  the  serv- 
ices of  these  mercenaries."—  Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  rv. 

*2.  Not  having  settled  principles.  • 

"Souls  so  unprincipled  in  virtue."— Milton:  Of  Educa- 
tion. 

3.  Not  resulting  from  or  based  upon  good  prin- 
ciples ;  immoral. 

"This  unprincipled  cession." — liurke:  On  a  Rf<ji<>i<i.' 
Peace,  let.  3. 

iin-prlnt'-ed,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (I),  and  English 
printed.] 

1.  Not  printed,  as  a  book. 

"The  private  acts  being  not  so  commonly  known,  be- 
cause unprtnted." — Strype.  Eccles.  Mem.  (an.  1547). 

2.  Not  stamped  with  figures;  white;  as,  unprinted 
cotton. 

*un-prls/-6n,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
prison.]  To  release  or  deliver  from  prison  ;  to  set 
free. 

"Themselves  unprisoii'd  were  and  purify1  d." 

Donne:  Let.  to  the  Countess  uf  Huntington. 

un-prlv  -I-leged  (eg  as  Ig),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  privileged,}  Not  privileged ;  not  enjoying 
a  particular  privilege,  liberty,  or  immunity. 

"Unadorned  and  unprwileged  by  their  country."— 
Knox:  Letter  to  a  Young  Nobleman. 

*un-prlz -9,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
prizable.]  Not  capable  of  being  valued  or  esti- 
mated : 

(1)  As  being  above  all  price;  invaluable,  inesti- 
mable. 

"Your  brace  of  unprizable  estimations."  —  Shakesp.; 
Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

(2)  As  being  below  any  price ;  valueless. 

"  For  shallow  draught  and  bulk  unprizable,." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Right,  v.  i. 

*un-prlzed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  prized.] 
Not  prized : 

(1)  As  being  above  all  price;  invaluable,  price- 
less. 

(2)  Valueless,  despised. 

"  This  unpriz'd  precious  maid." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  1. 

*un-prob  -a-bly*,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
probably.] 

1.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  approved  of;  improp- 
erly. 

"Being  able  to  diminish  .  .  .  things  unjustly  and 
improbably  crept  in."—  Strype:  Eccles.  Mem.  (an.  1541). 

2.  Improbably. 

un-pr&-claimed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
proclaimed.]  Not  proclaimed;  not  publicly  de- 
clared or  notified. 
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unprocurable 

*fin-pr6  cUr  -3,-ble,  </.  [Prof.  ««•  m.  and  Eng. 
procurable. \  Not  possible  to  bo  procured. 

"A  price  that  is  now  unprocurable. "^  Lvitdon.  Dnflif 
Chronicle. 

*un-pr6-ciired  ,  «.  [Prof.  fn(-  fr>.  and  English 
procured.]  Not  acquired,  attained,  or  obtained. 

"  I'li/n'ttenrfd  desirinps  or  lusting  after  evil  things."  — 
/>>.  T<iylor:  Of  Repenfnm-e,  ch.  viii.,  g  3. 

un-pr6-diic  tlve,  m//.  [Pref.  «H-  (l),and  Kiiff. 
l>r<nlit<'firf.  } 

1.  Not  productive;  not  producing  largo  crops; 
barren,  sterile;  not  making  any  return  for  labor 
expended. 

"An  unproductive  slip  of  rugged  gronml." 

Wordsworth.-  Excm-niim,  bk.  i. 

-.  Not  producing  profit;  not  bringing  in  any 
return  ;  as,  unproductive  capital. 

3.  Not  producing  goods  or  articles  for  consump- 
tion ;  as,  unproductive  labor. 

4,  Not  producing  auy  effector  result.     (Followed 
by  of.) 

"  Unproductive  of  any  renl  effort  to  improve." — Bp. 
Horsley.-  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  27. 

iin-pr6-duc  -tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  «nprorfi<r/.Y,-; 
-ness.  J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unproductive. 

*fin-prd-f  aned  t  *un-pr6-phaned  ,  a.  [Prefix 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  profaned.}  Not  profaned,  pol- 
luted, desecrated,  or  violated. 

"Surely  that  stream  WIIH  unprofaned  by  slaughters." — 
Byron:  Chtlde  Harold,  iv.  66. 

un-pr6-f  eased',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
professed.]  Not  professed ;  not  having  taken  the 
vows. 

"As  yet  a  novice  tinprofessed, 
Lovely  and  gentle,  but  distressed.1' 

Scott.-  Marmion,  ii.  5. 

fin-pr6-fes'-si6n-9.1  (as  as  ah),  a.  [Pref.  wu- 
(1),  and  Eng.  professional.] 

1.  Not  pertaining  or  relating  to  one's  profession. 

2.  Not  becoming  or  befitting  a  professional  man; 
as,  unprofessional  conduct. 

3.  Not  belonging  to  or  engaged  in  a  profession. 
"On  most  subjects  for  the  unprofessional  reader  it  is 

not  very  plain  reading.*'— Field,  Jan.  14,  1888. 

*un;pr6-flc  -len-QJF  (c  as  sh),  *.  [Pref.  un-  (I), 
and  Eng.  proficiency.]  Want  or  absence  of  pro- 
ficiency or  improvement- 

*'To  deplore  one's  nnproftciencu  in  piety."  —  Boule- 
Works,  ii.  409. 

*un-pr6f -It,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.projZf.1 
TTselessness,  iuutility,  (See  extract  under  UNSAD- 

XES8.) 

fin-prof  -It-ft-ble,  *un-prof-yt-a-ble,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  profitable.]  Not  profitable ;  bring- 
ing or  producing  no  profit,  gain,  advantage,  or  im- 
provement ;  serving  no  useful  purpose  or  end  ;  pro- 
fitless, useless. 

"A  rude  unprofitable  mass." — Cowper:  Tank,  vi.  92. 

ftn-pr8f-It-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unprofitable; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unprofitable ; 
uselessness,  inability. 

"The  defects  and  unprofitableness  of  the  national  way  " 
—Glanvillt  EssayS. 

un-prof-It-a-blf ,  adv.  [Eng.  unprofitable)  ; 
~ly.]  In  an  unprofitable  manner;  without  produc- 
ing or  bringing  profit,  gain,  or  advantage;  to  no 
igood  purpose  or  end. 

"Our  wasted  oil  unprofitable  burns." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  357. 

*un-pr8f-It-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.pro/- 
ited.']  Profitless,  unprofitable. 

"Make  unprofited  return." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  4. 

*un-pr6f  It-Ifig,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
profiting.']  Not  bringing  profit  or  advantage;  un- 
profitable. 

"When  Mill  first  came  to  court,  the  unprofittng  foole, 
Was  dull."  BenJonaon:  Epigram  90. 

iin  pro-hlb'-It-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
prohibited.]  Not  prohibited  or  forbidden;  lawful, 
allowed. 

"His  conversation  ttnprohibited  or  unbranded  might 
breathe  a  pestilential  murrain  into  the  sheep." — Milton: 
Animad.  on  Remonstrant's  Defence. 

*un-prfc-Ject  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
projected.'}  Not  projected,  planned,  or  intended. 

"Upon  some  slight,  trivial,  unprojected  occasion." — 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  lv.,  ser.  8. 

*un  pr&-llf-lc,  *un-pr6-llf  -Ick,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  •prolific.']  Not  prolific;  not  product- 
ive ;  barren,  unproductive,  unfruitful.  (Cowper  • 
Task,  vi.138.) 

*un-prSm  -Ise,  v.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and   Eng. 
promise,  v.]    To  revoke,  as  something  promised. 
"Thy  promise  past,  unpromfse  it  againe." 

Chapman;  All  Fooles,  ii.  1. 
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un-prom  -Ised,  *un-prom  -1st,  a<lj.  [Prof,  mi- 
ll), and  Eng.  promised,.]  Not  promised,  pledged, 
or  assured. 

"Leaue  nought  rnpi\>inist  that  may  him  perswade." 
r:  F.  0.,  V.  V.  49. 


unpruned 

*un-pros  per-ous  ness,  s.  [Eng.  unprosperout ; 
-uess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unprosperous ; 
ill-fortune,  ID-success. 

"The  unprosperousness  of  the  arm  of  flesh." — Ham- 
mond: Works,  iv.  492. 


un  prom  -Is  Ing,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.       un-pr6-te"cf-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
promising,]    .Not  promising;  not  affording  or  exhib-    protected.]    Not  protected ;   not    defended;    nudo- 

ifclnflF  nMTnuUmr  OnnAaaB    nv/>ollfiMon     T-iwiflt    im,-.n,vit-      fnnrtml 


iting  promise  of  success,  excellence,  profit,  improve- 
ment, or  the  like. 

"He  crept  along,  ttnprotn/>ii»ti  of  mien." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  33. 

un  prompt  -ed  (mp  as  m).«rfj.  [Prof,  un-  (l), 
and  Eng.  prompted.]  Not  prompted  ;  not  dictated  ; 
not  urged  or  instigated. 

"My  tongue  talks,  unprompted  by  my  heart." 

Conarew;  To  Cynthia. 

un  prS-nounee  a-ble,  adj.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  pronounceable.] 

1.  Not  pronounceable ;  not  able  to  bo  pronounced. 

"A  class  of  sounds  unpronounceable  by  our  organs."  — 
liniiin'*:  Cum/).  <;,-am.  Aryan  Lang.,  i.  231. 

2.  Unfit  to  be  pronounced,  named,  or  mentioned ; 
unmentionable  in  good  society. 

un  pr6-no"unced  ,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pronounced.]  Not  pronounced;  not  sounded;  not 
littered ;  not  spoken. 

"Imperfect  words  with  childish  trips. 

Half  ttnpronoitnced."  Milton:   Vacation  Exercise. 

*un-pr5p'-5r,o.  [Pref.iw-  (1),  and  Eng.  proper.] 

1.  Not  fit  or  proper ;  improper. 

"Millions  nightly  lie  in  those  improper  beds." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  1. 

2.  Not  proper,  confined,  or  restricted  to  one  per- 
son ;  not  peculiar. 

*un-pr8p  -Sr-ly5,  ode.  [Eng.  improper;  -ly.]  In 
an  improper  manner;  improperly. 

"  I  kneel  before  thee,  and  improperly 
Shew  duty."  Shakeap.:  Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

un-pr&-phet  -Ic,  fin-pr6-phet  -Ic-al,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  prophetic,  prophetical.]  Not  pro- 
phetic or  prophetical ;  not  predicting  or  presaging 
future  events. 

"  Wretch  that  he  was  of  tttiprophetic  soul." 

Pope:  Hunter's  Odyssey,  xxii.  15. 
un-prfc-pl  -tious,  adj.    [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
prejrtaotu.l    Not   propitious;  not  favorable;   un- 
favorable, inauspicious. 

Involved  us  in  discussion  yet  again." 

Cowper:  Homer's  Odyssey,  iii. 

*un-pr6-pbr-tlon-a  ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  proportionable.]  Not  proportionable  or  pro- 
portionate ;  wanting  proportion ;  unsuitable. 

"  To  bestow  an  vnproportionable  part  of  our  time  or 
value."—  Government  of  the  Tongue,  p.  147. 

*un-pr6-pbr  -tion-a-ble-ngss,  s.  [Eng.  unpro- 
portionable;  -new.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unproportionable ;  unsuitability. 

''These  considerations  of  the  nnproport/anableness  of 
any  other  Church  government."— (tanden:  Tears  of  the 
Church,  p.  686. 

*un-pr6-pb'r -tlon-ate,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  proportionate.]  Not  proportionate;  dispro- 
portionate, unfit. 

"  Unproporttonate  to  the  power  of  any  finite  agent." — 
Pearson:  On  the  Creed,  art.  v. 

*un-pr6-pb'r  -tloned,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
proportioned.]  Not  proportioned  ;  disproportioned, 
unsuitable. 

"Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue. 
Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  his  act." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  8. 

un-pr6-p6f  ed  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
proposed.]  Not  proposed ;  not  set  out  or  put  for- 
ward for  acceptance,  adoption,  decision,  or  the 
like. 

"  The  means  are  nnproposed." — Dryden. 
un-pr5pped ,  »un-pr8pt .  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  propped.]    Not  propped  up ;  not  supported  or 
upheld. 

"Must  stand  unpropped,  or  he  laid  down." 

Wordsworth:  To  Liberty. 

•fin-pros  -e-iyte,  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
proselyte.]  To  prevent  being  made  a  proselyte ;  to 
win  back  from  proselytism. 

"This  text  happily  ttnproseluted  some  inclinable  to  his 
opinions." — Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  X.  iv.  8. 

fin-pr8s  -pgr-ous,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (I) ,  and  Eng. 
prosperous.]  Not  prosperous;  not  attended  or 
meeting  with  success. 

"The  early  part  of  the  campaign  is  unprosperons."— 
Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (ed.  18S6),  ii.  288. 

'fin-prSs'-pSr-Ous-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  unprosper- 
ous ; -ly.]  In  an  unprosperous  manner;  unsuccess- 
fully, unfortunately. 


'ended. 

"  For  England's  war  revered  the  claim 
Of  every  unprotected  name." 

Scott.  Kokeby,  i.  20. 

*un-pr8t  -es-tant-Ize,  v.  t.  [Prof,  un-  (2),  mid 
Eng.  protettantite.]  To  lead  or  drive  away  from 
Protestantism ;  to  divest  of  a  Protestant  character ; 
to  change  from  Protestantism  to  some  other  relig- 
ion. (Special  coinage.) 

"To  Romanize  thechurch is  not  to  reform  it;  to  unprot- 
estantite  it  is  not  to  reform  it."— C.  Kingsley:  Life,  i.  2M. 

fin-prov-a-ble,  fin-pr6ve  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.uis- 
11) ,  and  Eng.  provable.]  Incapableof  being  proved, 
demonstrated,  confirmed,  or  established. 

"A  religion  that  depends  only  upon  nice  and  poore 
uncertainties  and  unproveable  supposals." — Bp.  Hall: 
Dissuasive  from  Popery. 

un-prdved',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. proved.] 

1.  Not  proved  ;  not  known  by  trial ;  not  tried  ;  not 
essayed. 

"Philip  left  nothing  unproved  or  undone." — Brende- 
Qufotlu  Curtius,  p.  80. 

2.  Not  established  as  true  by  argument,  demon- 
stration,  or  evidence. 

"There  is  much  of  what  should  be  demonstrated  left 
iuii>roi-i;l  by  those  chymical  experiments." — Boyle. 

*un-pr6-vide',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
provide.]  To  divestor  deprive  of  what  is  necessary ; 
to  uufurnish  ;  to  deprive  of  resolution. 

"I'll  not  expostulate  with  her,  lest  her  body  and  beauty 
itnprovide  my  mind  again." — Shakesp.;  Othello,  iv.  1. 

un:pr&  vid'-ed,  a.  [Prefix  nn-  (1),  and  English 
provided.] 

1.  Not  provided ;  not  furnished ;  not  supplied. 
(Now  followed  by  with,  but  formerly  also  by  of.) 

"He  was  not  altogether  unprovided  with  the  means  of 
conciliating  them."— .Vacauluv:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

*2.  Not  having  made  auy  preparation;  unpre- 
pared. 

"Let  them  nat  fynde  vs  njiproitided."— Berners-  Frois* 
sart;  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xxxiii. 

*3.  Unforeseen. 

*un-prov  -I-denced,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1) ;  English 
providenc(e),  and  suit',  -ed.]  Not  favored  by  provi- 
dence ;  unfortunate. 

"Unfortunate  (which  I  in  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  must  interpret  unprovidenced}." — Fuller-  Worthiest 
General. 

*fin-proy  -I-dent,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
provident.]    Not  provident ;  improvident. 
""Who  for  thyself  art  so  improvident." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  10. 

*un  prov -Ing,  a.    [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
proving.]    Not  proving  anything;  not  conclusive. 
"This  one  litigious  and  improving  text." — Bp    Hall- 
Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right,  pt.  iii.,  §  2. 

un-pr6-v6ked  ,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (l),and  English 
provoked.] 

1.  Not  provoked;   not  incited;  not   instigated; 
having  received  no  provocation. 

"The  disguised  smiling  enemy  ...  is  the  more  wicked 
as  he  18  unprovoked."— Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  24. 

2.  Not  arising  or  proceeding  from  provocation  or 
just  cause. 

"Rebellion  so  destructive,  and  so  unprovoked." — Addt- 
eon. 

*un-pr6-vok  -Ing,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
proroking.]  Not  provoking;  not  giving  provoca- 
tion. 

"I  stabbed  him,  a  stranger,  nnprovokina,  inoffensive" 
— Fleetwood. 

•un-prfl  -den5e,  ».  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
prudence.]  Want  of  prudence;  imprudence,  im- 
providence. 

"The  imprudence  of  foolis  (is)  erring."—  Wycliffe:  Prov 
xiv.  18. 

*un-pru  -dent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
prudent.]  Imprudent,  foolish. 

"Make  the  unknnnyngness  of  imprudent  men  to  be 
doumbe."—  Wycliffe:  1  Peter  ii. 

*un-pru-den'-tlal  (tlassh),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  Eng.  prudential.]  Not  prudential;  not  pru- 
dent ;  imprudent. 

"The  most  nnwise  and  most  unprudential  act  as  to  civil 
government."— Milton.  (loda.) 

fin-pruned',  a.  [Pref.un-  (1)  and  Eng.pruned] 
Not  pruned;  not  cut;  not  lopped. 

"Deep  in  the  unpntned  forest." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  96. 
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unpublic 


•fin-pub  -lie,  *fin  pfib'-llck,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  Eng.  public.]  Not  public  ;  not  generally  seen 
or  known  ;  private,  secluded,  retired. 

"Virgins  must  be  retired  and  unpublick." — Bishop  Tay- 
lur:  Holy  Lirlng,  ch.  ii.,  g  3. 

un  pub'-llshed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  pub- 

•1.  Not  published;  not  made  public;  kept  secret 
or  private. 

"All  you  unpublished  virtues  of  the  earth." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  iv.  4. 

2.  Not  published,  as  a  manuscript  or  book, 
•fin-pfick  -Sr,  r.  t.    [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
pucker,  v.]    To  smooth,  to  relax. 

"Hts  mouth  .  .  .  vnpuckered  itself  into  a  free  door- 
way."— Carlyle:  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

•fin-puff  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  puff,  v.] 
To  humble. 

"We  might  HiiptijT  our  heart. 
Sylvester:  Dit  Bartas,  fourth  day,  first  week,  526. 
fin-pulled',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  pulled.] 
Not  pulled  or  plucked. 

"  A  fruit 
Seen  and  desired  of  all.  while  yet  unpulled." 

Dryden:  Love  Triumphant,  iii.  1. 

•un-pfinc-tll  -I-ofis,  a.  [Pref.  im-  (1),  and  Eng. 
punctilious.]  Not  punctilious  ;  not  particular. 

"Lovers  are  the  weakest  people  in  the  world,  and 
people  of  punctilio  the  most  unpunctilious."— Richardson  : 
Sir  C.  Orandison,  iii.  267. 

tfin-pfinc '-tu-al,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
punctual.]  Not  punctual ;  not  exact,  especially  in 
regard  to  time. 

"If  they  are  unpuTK-ruaJ  or  idle."—  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

t nn-pfinc  tu-al  -I-ty,  •  fin-punc  -tu  al  ness, 
subst.  [Eng.  unpunctual;  -ity,  -ness.]  Want  of 
punctuality. 

"Unpunctuality  of  doctors."— London  Echo. 
•fin-pfin'-Ish-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (i),  and  Eng. 
punishable.]    Not  punishable ;  not  capable  or  de- 
servingof  being  punished. 

•''Where  all  offend,  the  crime's  unpunishable." 

May  Lucan:  Pharsalia,v. 

•fin-pfin  -ISh-a-bl? ,  adv.  [English  unpunish- 
ab(le) :  -In.]  Without  being  or  becoming  liable  to 
punishment. 

"To  sin  themselves  unpunishably."  —  Milton:  Answer  to 
Kikun  Basillke,  §  28. 

fin-pfin'-Ished,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  pun- 
ished.] Not  punished;  free  from  punishment; 
allowed  to  go  or  pass  without  punishment. 

"Your  sons  commit  the  unpuni*h*l  wrong." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  ii.  87. 

fin-pur  -9hased,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
purchased.]  Not  purchased ;  not  bought ;  un- 
bought. 

"  Vnpurchased  plenty  our  full  tables  load." 

Dtnham:  Of  Old  Age,  625. 

•fin  pure  ,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English  pure.] 
Not  pure  ;  impure,  foul,  unclean. 

"That  no  man  should  take  meat  with  impure  handes." 
—  I'dall:  .Matthetc  xv. 

•un-pUre  -ly\  udr.  [English  unpure;  -ly.]  Im- 
purely. 

"The  prestes  haue  swerued  from  the  lordes  testament, 
&  with  poluted  herte  and  haudes  to  their  offyce  tnipurely." 
— Bale:  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

•fin-piire  ness,  s.  [Eng.  unpure;  -ness.]  Im- 
purity, uncleanness. 

"For  what  poynte  of  vnpurnes  could  that  woman  haue? '' 
—Udall:  Luke  ii. 

fin-purged  ,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eug.  purged.] 

1.  Not  purged,  cleansed,  or  purified. 

"With  gross  unpurged  ear." — Milton:  Arcatles,  73. 

2.  Not  purged,  satisfied,  or  atoned  for;  as,  an 
unpurged  offense. 

fin-pUr  -I-f  led,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  puri- 
fied.] Not  purified;  not  made  pure;  hence,  not 
cleansed  from  sin. 

"The  conscience  yet 
Vnpurifted."  Cotcper:   Yardley  Oak. 

•fin-Pur -p6§ed,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1).  and  Eng.  pur- 
posed.] Not  purposed  ;  not  intended  ;  not  designed; 
unintentional,  undesigned. 

"Accidents  nnpurpwed.1' 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  14. 

•fin-pursed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (2) ;  Eng.  purs(e),  and 
auff  •  -ed.] 

1.  Robbed  of  a  purse  or  money. 

2.  Taken  out  of  a  ljurse  ;  expended. 

"Euer  was  the  golde  vupursed." — Oou;er:  C.  A.,  v. 
fin-pur  Sfied',  a.    [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  pur- 
sued.]   Not  pursued ;  not  followed.    (Milton:  P.  L.. 
vi.  1.) 
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*6n  pur  vSyed',  «.  [Pref.  u»-(l),  and  Eng.  pur- 
veyed.]  Not  provided;  unprovided. 

"rapnruryrd  of  strength  of  knyghtys  to  lesiste  his 
fader." — Fuliynn:  Chronijcte,  p.  88. 

*un  put  ,  ((.  [Prefix  mi-  (1),  and  Eug.  put.]  Not 
put. 

"Fires  being  here  and  there  negligently  unput  out."— 
Sai-ite:  Itu-i'tii*;  lli*t"/-<>-.  p.  84. 

*un-pu -tre-fled,  *un  pu  -trl-f led.  a.  [Prefix 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  putrefied.]  Not  putrefied  ;not  rot- 
ten ;  not  corrupted. 

"  Preserved  unputrtjteil  for  several  years."  —  Boyle: 
Works,  ii.  74. 

tun-quaffed  (ua  as  ai,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (11,  and 
Eng.  quaffed.]    Not  quaffed  ;  not  drunk. 
"  If  not  the  goblet  pass  tinquaffed, 
It  is  not  drained  to  banish  care." 

Ryron :  Ihnints  of  Me  n. 

•un-qualled',  a.     [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
quailed.]    Not  quailed  ;  not  daunted ;  undaunted. 
"Supprest,  unquniled&t  length." 

Browne:  Britannia's  Pastorals,  i.  4. 

*un-qua -Tier-like,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1);  English 
quaker,  and  -like.]  Unlike  or  unbecoming  a  qua- 
ker. 

"A  most  unqiiakerlilte  expression  of  mirth  in  her  eye." 
— Savage:  Reuben  Medltcott,  bk  i.,  ch.  hi. 

•fin-qual  -I-fi-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (J),  and 
Eng.  qualiflable.]  Unable  to  qualify  (for  office). 

"Commissions  to  persons  unqtialiflable." — Xorth:  Life 
ofLordOailford,  ii.  222. 

fin-qual'-I-fied,  a.  [Pref.  mi-  (l),and  English 
qualified.] 

1      XIrt*.  «, 


unquietly 


ent's,  abilities,  or  accomplishments ;  unfitted,  un- 
suited. 

"  I  would  dismiss  those  utterly  unqualified  for  their  em- 
ployment."— Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  6. 

3.  Not  qualified  legally ;  uot  possessing  the  legal 


un  quenched  ,  •fin-quencht ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  quenched.] 

1.  Not  quenched,  extinguished,  or  allayed. 
"If  any  spark  from  heav*n  remain  ttnquenched 
Within  her  breast."  Rotce:  Fair  Penitent,  li. 

•2.  Unquenchable. 

"Sadness  or  great  joy,  equally  dissipate  the  spirits,  and 
immoderate  exercise  in  hot  air,  with  unquenched  thirst." 
— Artjitthnvt. 

fin  quesf-l6n-a  bll '-l-tf  (1  as  y),  ».  [English 
unquestionable;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unquestionable;  that  which  cannot  be  questioned. 

"Our  religion  is  ...  a  great  heaven-high  unques- 
tionat>ilitu."—Carlyle:  Past  and  Present,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

un  quest  -i6n-a-ble  (1  as  y),  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1), 
and  Eug.  questionable.] 

1.  Not  questionable ;  not  capable  of  being  ques- 
tioned or  doubted ;  not  capable  of  being  called  in 
question;  indubitable,  incontrovertible. 

"An  unquestionable  title  to  the  royal  favor."— Macaulau: 
Hist.  Eng.  ch.  vi. 

•2.  Averse  to  being  questioned ;  averse  to  con- 
versation. 

"An  unquestionable  spirit."— Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It, 
iii.  2. 

un-quest  -i6n-a-bl?  (1  as  y),  adverb.  [English 
unquestionable);  -ly.]  In  an  unquestionable  man- 
ner; beyond  all  question;  assuredly,  certainly: 
without  doubt ;  incontrovertibly. 

"Of  mortal  power  unquestionably  sprung." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

un  quest  -I&ned  (i  as  y),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  questioned.] 

1.  Not  questioned :  not  called  in  question ;  not 
doubted  or  impugned. 

"  And  gives  us  wide  o'er  earth  unquestioned  away." 
u-  Castle  uf  Indolence,  ii.  47. 


•fin-quelled',  adj.    [Prefix  un- (1) 
celled.]    Not  quelled ;  not  subdued. 


quell,     _ 

"She  gives  the  hunter  horse,  unqiiell'd  by  toil." 

Thomson:  Liberty. 

fin-quench  a-ble,  'un-quenche- a-ble,  adj. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  quenchable.]  Incapable  of 
being  quenched,  extinguished,  allayed,  or  the  like. 

"Intense  and  unquenchable  animosity." — Macatiltiy: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

*fin-quench  -a-ble-ness,  s.  [English  unquench- 
able; -nesx.\  Thequalityorstateof  being  unquench- 
able ;  inability  to  De  quenched  or  extinguished. 

"See  the  unquenchableness  of  this  fire."  —  Ilakrwill: 
Apologie,  bk.  iv.,  g  4. 

*fin-quench  -a-blf ,  adv.  [Eoii.uitquenchab(le); 
-ly.]  In  an  unquenchable  manner ;  so  as  not  to  be 
capable  of  being  quenched. 

"That  lamp  shall  burn  unqiienc'ittl.ly." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  17. 


sary 
cense. 

"No  unqualified  person  was  removed  from  any  civil  or 
military  office."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

4.  Not  qualified,  modified,  or  restricted  by  condi" 
tions  or  exceptions ;  as,  unqualified  commendation. 

•fin-qual -I-fl-Sd-lj,  adv.  [Eng.  unqualified; 
-ly.]  In  an  unqualified  manner ;  without  limitation 
or  modification. 

"I  unqualifiedly  withdraw  the  expression."— Proc.  Phys. 
Sac.  London,  pt.  ii.,  p.  77. 

*un-oual'-I-fi-ed-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  unqualified; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unqualified. 

"The  advertency  and  unqualifiedness  of  copiers."—  Bib- 
liotheca.  Biblica,  i.  65. 

*un-qual  -I-f y,  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
qualify.']  To  deprive  of  qualifications;  to  dis- 
qualify. 

"Hatred  and  revenge  .  ,  .  unqualify  us  for  the  offices 
of  devotion." — Waterland:  Sermons,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  1. 

*un-qual -I-tled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
qualified.]  Without  qualities;  deprived  of  one's 
character  and  faculties. 

"  He  is  unqualified  with  very  shame." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  9. 

•fin-quar  -rel-la  tie,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) :  English 
quarrel,  and  suff.  -able.]  Not  to  be  quarreled  with, 
impugned,  or  objected  to. 

"No  such  satisfactory  and  unqnarrellable  reasons."— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  X. 

•fin-queen  ,  r.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2>.  and  Eug.  queen.'] 
To  remove  from  the  position  or  rank  of  a  queen. 
"Then  lay  me  forth  ;  although  nnr/neen'd." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  rill.,  iv.  2. 

f.    [Prefix  un-(l),  and  English 


2.  Not  questioned  or  interrogated ;  having  no 
questions  asked. 

"And  from  his  deadliest  foeman's  door 
Unquestioned  turn." 

Scoff;  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  29. 

*3.  Not  examined  into. 

"It  prefers  itself  and  leaves  unquestioned 
Matters  of  needful  value." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  fur  Measure,  i.  1. 

*4.  Not  to  be  opposed,  impugned,  or  disputed. 
"  Heaven's  unquestioned  will." 

Pope:  //onter's  Iliatl,  xxiv.  748. 

fin-quest  -i6n-Ing  (i  as  y),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  English  questioning,]  Not  questioning;  not 
doubting ;  implicit. 

•fin-quest -i&n-Ing-l?  (1  as  y),  adv.  [English 
unquestioning;  -ly.\  In  an  unquestioning  manner; 
without  raising  any  question  or  objection. 

"Accepting  thus  unquestioningly  the  circumstance." 
Scrilmerrs  Magazine,  May,  1880,  p.  7. 

•fin-quest -ibn-Ing-ness  (i  as  y),  «.  [English 
unquestioning;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unquestioning. 

"Cordial  unquestloniiif/ness."—Scribner's  Magazine, 
May,  1880,  p.  S. 

•fin-quest -i6n-less  (i  as  y),  n.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
3,  and  Eng.  questionless.]  Unquestionably. 

"Your  knowledge  is  as  unquestionless  as  your  integ- 
rity."— Burgoyne:  The  Heiress,  v.  i. 

*un-qnlck  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  quick.] 
\.  Not  alive ;  dead,  motionless,  unanimated. 

"  His  senses  droop,  his  steady  eye  unqtiick: 
And  much  he  ails,  and  yet  he  is  not  sick." 

Haniel:  Civil  Wars,  iii. 

2.  Not  quick ;  slow. 

un  quick  -ened,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
•uickened.]    Not  quickened;  not  having  received 


quick 
fife. 


"Num'rous  but  unquicken'd  progeny." 

Blackmure:  Creation,  vi. 


un-qui  -et,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  quiet,  a.] 

1.  Not  quiet;  not  still;  restless,  uneasy,  agitated., 

"In  a  few  days  he  began  to  be  unquiet."  —  Macanlay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Not  calm,  not  tranquil,  not  peaceful. 

"She  linger'd  in  unquiet  widowhood." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

*un-qul'-et,  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  quiet, 
v.]  To  deprive  of  quietude  ;  to  disquiet,  to  disturb, 
to  agitate. 

"They  were  greatly  troubled  and  unquieted."  —  Herbert: 
Henry  VIII. 

fin-qui  -et-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  unquiet;  -ly.]    In  au 
unquiet  manner  or  state  ;  in  a  state  of  agitation. 
"  One-minded  like  the  weather,  most 
I'nquietly."  Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  1. 
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unquietness 


iin-qui  -et-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unquiet;  -ness."]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unquiet,  disturbed,  or  agi- 
tated ;  restlessness,  disturbance,  inquietude,  uueasi- 
tiess. 

"  IQ  strange  unquietness" 

Shakesp.;  Othello,  iii.  4. 

*uu-qui -et-ude,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
quietude.]  Want  or  absence  of  quietude;  unrest, 
inquietude,  disquietude. 

"A  kind  of  unquietude  and  discontentment." — Rrlitjuife 
Wottonianee,  p.  67. 

*un-qulz'-za-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  English 
quiz;  -able.]  Not  open  or  liable  to  ridicule;  cor- 
rect. 

"  Most  exact  and  unqutzzable  uniform." — Slarryati 
Frank  Mild-may,  ch.  XT. 

*un-quod  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  quod,  v.] 
Untold. 

"Moved  with  the  unqttod  manner  of  crueltie." — Vdall; 
Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  289. 

fin-racked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  racked.] 
Not  racked ;  not  freed  from  the  lees. 

"Pour  the  lees  of  the  racked  Teasel  into  the  unracked 
vessel."— Bacon;  Nat.  Hist.,  §  306. 

un-ral§edr,  *un-reysed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  rained.] 
1.  Not  raised;  not  lifted  up  or  elevated. 

"The  flat  unraised  spirit." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.    (Prol.) 

*2.  Not  raised;  abandoned. 

"The  siege  shulde  nat  be  unreased."^ Berners:  Frote- 
sart;  Chronycle,  Tol.  i.,  ch.  cccxxxviii. 

un  -raked',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  raked.] 
1.  Not  raked,  as  soil. 

*2.  Not  raked  or  drawn  together ;  not  raked  up. 
"Where  fires  thou  find'st  unrated." 

Shakeyp..-  Merry  Wives,  iv.  6. 

*3,  Not  sought  for  by  low  means. 

"To  make  good  his  promises  of  maintenance  more 
honorably  unask'd,  unrak'd  for." — Milton:  Removal  of 
Hirelings. 

fin-ran  -sacked,  *un-ran-saked,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  ransacked.] 

1.  Not  ransacked ;  not  searched. 

"I  will  for  none  hast  leve  any  corner  of  the  matter 
itnransacked" — Sir  T.  Store:  Work*,  p.  187. 

*2.  Not  pillaged  or  plundered. 

"Neither  house  nor  corner  thereof  unronsafced."— 
Knolles:  Hist.  Turkes. 

un  ran  :s6med,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ran- 
somed.] Not  ransomed,  redeemed,  or  set  at  liberty 
on  payment  of  a  ransom. 

"Safe  and  unransomed  sent  them  home." 

Scott:  Kokeby,  iv.  6. 

*un-rap'-tured,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  rap 

tured.]   Not  enraptured ;  not  inspired  with  rapture. 

"  Vnraptured,  uninflamed." 

Young;  Night  Thoughts,  iv.  263. 

tun-raV-aged  (aged  as  Igd),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  ravaged.]  Not  ravaged  or  ransacked. 

"Few  collections  are  more  varied  .  .  .  than  under- 
ground and  unravaged  Cyprus." — St.  James's  Gazette,  Feb. 
11,1888. 

un-rav'-el,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
ravel.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  disentangle ;  to  untwist ;  to  unknot ,  to  sep- 
arate, as  threads  that  are  knit,  interlaced,  inter- 
woven, or  the  like. 

"Instead  of  darning  his  stocking,  he  was  busily  engaged 
in  unraveling  it." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  To  free  from  complications  or  difficulty,   to 
•unriddle,  to  unfold,  to  solve. 

"Leave  nothing  undone  to  unravel  this  problem." — 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 

3.  To  unfold  or  bring  to  a  denouement ;  to  clear 
Tip,  as  the  plot  of  a  play. 

"The  discovery  or  unraveling  of  the  plot." — Dry den: 
Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesfe. 

4.  To  separate  the  connected  or  united  parts  of; 
to  throw  into  confusion  or  disorder. 

"Unraveling  almost  all  the  received  principles  both  of 
religion  and  reason." — Tillotson.-  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  1. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  be  unfolded  or  opened  up;  to 
be  evolved. 

"What  webs  of  wonder  shall  unravel  there  !" 

Young;  Night  Thoughts,  vi.  158. 

iin-rav  -el-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  unravel;  -er.]  One  who 
unravels,  explains,  or  unfolds. 

"Mighty  unravelers  of  the  fables  of  the  old  Ethnics." 
— T.  Brown:  Works,  iii.  279. 

*un-razed',  a.  [Pref.  un~  (1),  and  Eng.  razgj^.] 
.Not  razed  or  destroyed. 
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*iin-ra  -z5red,  a.  [Prof,  un~  (1)  ;  English  razor,' 
-erf.  I  Not  subjected  to  the  operation  of  a  razor; 
unsnaven. 

"As  smooth  as  Hebe's,  their  un  razor' d  lips." 

Miltini;  Comus,  290. 

un-reac.hed  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
reached.]  Not  reached ;  not  attained  to. 

"The  unreach'd  Paradise  of  our  despair." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  122. 

un-read  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug.  read.] 

1.  Not  read;  not  perused. 

"  The  names  unknown, 
Which  lay  unread  around  it." 

Byron:  ChurchilVs  Grave. 

2.  Unlearned,  illiterate. 

"  The  wise  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

un-read -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  English 
readable.} 

1.  Not  readable;  not  capable  of  being  read  or 
deciphered;  illegible. 

2.  Not  suitable  or  fit  for  reading ;  dull,  dry. 
un-read '-I-ness,    *un-red-i-nes,  s.     [English 

unready,  a. ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unready ;  want  of 
readiness,  promptness,  or  dexterity. 

"  This  impreparation  and  unreadiness  when  they  find 
In  us,  they  turn  it  to  the  soothing  up  of  themselves  in 
that  accursed  fancy."—  Hooker:  Eccles.  Politie. 

2.  Want  of  preparation. 

"Finding  more  contentment  in  his  own  quiet  appre- 
hension of  these  wants  then  trouble  in  that  unreadiness." 
— Bp.  Hall;  Contempt.;  Of  Contentation,  §  20. 

un-read  -f ,  *un-read-le,  *un-red-y,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  Cl),  and  Eng.  ready.] 

1.  Not  ready ;  not  prepared ;  not  fit,  not  in  readi* 
ness. 

"  An  unredy  and  dispurneyed  hoost  for  the  warre." — 
Fabyan:  Chronicle  (an.  1318). 

2.  Not  prompt;  not  quick. 

"  Bring  either  a  conscientious  man  or  an  unready  man." 
—Chambers'  Journal,  Feb.,  1888,  p.  35. 

*3.  Not  dressed ;  undressed. 

"  Enter,  several  ways,  Bastard,  Alencon,  Reignier,  half- 
ready,  and  half-unreodi/ ." — Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  /., 
ii.  1. 

*4.  Awkward,  ungainly. 

"  Like  an  unready  horse,   that  will   neither  stop  nor 

TT  The  epithet  Unready  .applied  in  many  popular 
histories  of  England  to  Etnelred,  does  not  mean 
unprepared,  but  is  a  misunderstanding  of  the  Old 
English  redeles;  A.  S.  rcedZed's^devoid  of  reed  or 
counsel,  improvident. 

"  It  was  his  indifference  to  their  rede  or  counsel  that 
won  him  the  name  of  ^Sthelred  the  Jtedeles." — Green; 
Hist.  English  People,  vol.  i. 

*un-read'-y%  y.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  ready.] 
To  undress.  (Sidney.) 

un-re'-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  real.]  Not 
real ;  unsubstantial ;  having  appearance  only ; 
imaginary. 

"  Gay  visions  of  unreal  bliss." 

Thomson;  Spring,  988. 

un-re-aT-I-ty,  subst.  [Pref.  «n-(l),  and  English 
reality.] 

1.  Want  or  absence  of  reality  or  real  existence. 

2.  That  which  has  no  reality  or  real  existence. 
*un-re'-al-Ize,  r.  t.  &  i.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng, 

realize  ] 

A.  Trans.  •  To  divest  of  reality  ;  to  present  in  an 
ideal  form. 

"An  attempt  to  unrealize  every  object  in  nature."— 
Taylor:  Philip  Van  Artevelde.  (Pref.) 

B.  Intrans. :  Not  to  become  real. 

"A  floating,  gray,  unrealizing  dream." 

Southey:  Don  Roderick,  x. 

iin-re'-al-lzed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  real- 
ized.] Not  realized. 

"The  curtain  falls  on  expectation  unrealized." — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

un-reaped',  *un-reapt ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  reaped.]  Not  reaped;  not  gathered  or  col- 
lected. 

"That  place  which  only  they  had  left  unreap'd  of  all 
their  harvest."— Milton:  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  ii. 

*un-rea§'-6n,  subst.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
reason,  s.]  Want  or  absence  of  reason ;  folly, 
unreasonaoleness,  absurdity. 

"Will  and  unreason  bringetha  man  from  the  blisse  of 
grace."—  Chaucer;  Test,  of  Love,  bk.  iii. 

TC  Abbot  of  Unreason:  [ABBOT.] 

*un-reaf-6n,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un- (2),  and  English 
reason,  v.]  To  prove  to  be  against  reason;  to  dis- 
prove by  argument. 


unredeemable 

un  reas.  -6n-a-ble,  *un-res-on-a-ble,  *un-res- 
OUn-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  reasonable.] 

1.  Not  reasonable ;  exceeding  the  bounds  of  reason ; 
exorbitant,  immoderate,  extravagant. 

"The  pretense  was  unreasonable." — Maoaulay  Hist. 
Eng,,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Not  according  to  reason ;  absurd. 

"The  near  neighborhood  of  unreasonable  and  imprac- 
ticable virtue."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  Not  listening  to  or  acting  according  to  reason. 

"Never  did  they,  even  when  most  angry  and  unreason- 
able, fail  to  keep  his  secrets,"— Macaulau.  Hist.  Eng.t 
ch.  xvi. 

*4.  Not  endowed  with  reason  ;  irrational. 
"  Unreasonable  creatures  feed  their  young." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  it  L 

un-rea§ -in-a-ble-ness,  *  un-res-on-a-ble- 
ness,  s.  |  Eng.  unreasonable ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unreasonable; 
unwillingness  to  listen  to  or  act  according  to  reason. 

"The  malignity  of  its  enemies,  the  unreasonableness 
of  its  friends.  — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Exorbitance,  extravagance. 

3.  Inconsistency  with  reason;  absurdity. 
un-rea§  -on-a-blj?,  *un-res-on-a-bly,  adverb. 

[Eng.  unreasonable);  -ly.]  In  an  unreasonable 
manner  or  degree:  excessively,  extravagantly,  im- 
moderately, foolishly. 

"  Unreasonably  incredulous  about  plots."— Afacaulav: 
Eist.  Eng..  ch.  xviii. 

*un-rea$'-6ned,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
reasoned.] 

1.  Not  reasoned  or  argued. 

2.  Not  derived  from  or  fpunded  on  reason ;  un- 
reasonable. 

"Old  prejudices  and  unreasoned  habits."  —  Burkei 
French  Revolution. 

un-rea§  -6n-Ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng. 
reasoning.] 

1.  Not  reasoning;  not  haying  reasoning  faculties; 
acting  without  consideration. 

2.  Characterized  by  want  of  reason  ;  foolish. 
*iin-reave  ,  r.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  reave.) 

To  unravel,  to  unwind,  to  undo. 

"The  work  that  she  all  day  did  make. 
The  same  at  night  she  did  unreave. 

Spenser:  Sonnet  23. 

*un-reaved',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  reared.] 
Not  taken  or  pulled  to  pieces. 
"Tight  and  unreaved."— Bp.  Hall:  Balm  ofOilead,  %  9. 

*un-re-bat'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
rebated.]  Not  blunted;  sharp. 

"Fighting  with  unrebated  swords."—  P.  Holland:  Plinv, 
bk.  xxxv.t  ch.  vii. 

*un-re-buk -a-ble,  *  un-re-buke -a-ble,  adj. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  rebukable.]  Not  liable  or 
open  to  rebuke ;  not  deserving  of  rebuke  or  censure ; 
blameless. 

"  Be  wythout  spot  &  vnre&ufcaWe."— 1  Timothe.    (1561). 

un-r§-buked'.  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  re- 
buked.] Not  rebuked  or  censured. 

"To  suffer  whoredom  to  be  unrebuked."— Homiliet; 
Against  Adultery. 

*un-re-cS,H' -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
recallable.]  Incapable  of  being  recalled,  revoked, 
annulled,  or  recanted. 

"That  which  is  done  is  unrecallable." — Feltham.-  Jte- 
*oJues,pt.i.,res.89. 

un-re-C&lled  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
recalled.]  Not  recalled;  not  called  back  or  re- 
strained. 

"  And  give  us  up  to  license,  unrecalled, 
Unmarked." 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ii.  260. 

*un-re-call  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
recalling.]  Not  to  be  recalled ;  past  recall. 

"  And  ever  let  his  unrecalling  crime 
Have  time  to  wail  the  abusing  of  his  time." 

Shakesp. ;  &ape  of  Lucrece,  993. 

*un-rS-9eived',  ad./.  [Pref.  wn-(l),  and  English 
received,]  Not  received  ;  not  taken ;  not  come  into 
possession. 

"The  selfe  same  substance,  whiche  the  Father  hath  of 
himselfe  unreceiued  from  any  other." — Hooker;  Eccles. 
Politie,  bk.  v.,  §  54. 

*un-recked  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.recfced.] 
Not  heeded  or  cared  for ;  unheeded ;  unnoticed ;  dis- 
regarded. 

"  Unmarked,  at  least  unrecked  the  taunt." 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.  17. 

*un-rSc  -k6n-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
reckon,  and  suff.  -able.]  Incapable  of  being  reck* 
oned  or  counted;  innumerable,  immeasurable,  in- 
finite. 


1)611,     b6"y;     pout,    J6wl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     ghin,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     deL 


unreckoned 
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unregistered 


un-rec'-koned,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English       *un-re-c6v  -er-g,-ble,  adj.    [Prefix  m-  (1),  and  un-re-flect -Ing,  adject.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

reckoned.]    Not  reckoned ;  not  counted;  uot  coin-    Eng.  recoverable.]  reflecting.]     Not  reflecting;   unthinking,  heedless, 

1.  Not  recoverable;  incapable  of  being  restored  thoughtless. 

Or  recovered  ;  irrecoverable.  "From  unreflecting  ignorance  preserved." 

"The  very  losse  of  minutes  may  be  unrecoverable." — 
Bp.  Ball:  Cont.;  Jehu  andjeiioram. 


puted ;  not  summed  up. 

"A  long  bill  that  yet  remains  mireckonerl." 

Dryden:  Don  Sebastian,  iii.  1. 

un-re-claim  -?.-ble,  u.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
reclaimable.]  Not  reclaimaole  ;  incapable  of  being 
reclaimed,  reformed,  tamed,  or  cultivated;  irre- 
claimable. 

"Careless  and  nnreclaimable  sinners." — Bp.  Hall:  Ser- 
mon on  2  Peter  i.  10. 

un-re-claim'-9.-bl^,  adv.    ["English  unreclaim- 


ab(le) :  -ly.]    In  an  uureclaimable  or  irreclaimable    Vuwes,  cen.  2,  §  48. 


Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 
*un-re-form'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
2.  Not  capable  of  recovering;  incurable,  irremedi-    rfformable.]    Incapable  of  reformation;  not  capa- 
able ;  past  recovery.  ble  of  being  reformed  or  amended. 

"  The  just  extinguishment  of  uiirefomnable  persons."  — 
Hooker:  Eccles.  Politic,  bk.  vii.,  g  24. 

*un-ref-6r-ma  -tion,  s.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Ene. 
reformation.]      The  state  or   condition    of    briuy: 


*un-re-c6v  -er-a-bly,  adv.  [English  unreeover- 
ab(le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  unrecoverable  manner;  incur- 
ably. 

'Long  sick  and  unrecoverable." — Bp.   Hall:   Med.   and 


unreformed  ;  want  of  reformation. 


un-re-c6v'-ered,  adj.    [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eug. 


'Added  to  their  unreformatinn  an  impudence  iu sin- 
ning."— Bp.  Hall:  Sermon  Eccl.  iii.  4. 

un-re-formed  ,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
reformed. } 

1.  Not  reformed ;  not  reclaimed  from  vice  to  vir- 
tue. 

"Every  vicious  habit  or  uitreformed  sin." — Bp.  Taylor: 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  12. 

2.  Not  corrected  or    amended ;    not    freed    from 


manner;  irreclaimably. 

"Pertinaciously  and  unrtclaimdbly  maintain  doctrines  recovered'.]  " 

destructive  to  the  foundation  of  Christian  religion."—  Bp.  j    Not  recovered  ;  not  found  or  restored. 

Ball:  Peacemaker,  §8.  »2.  Irrecoverable. 

fin-re-Claimed  ,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English  ••  To  turn  from  Greece  fate's  wnrecoMrKj  honr." 

reclaimed.  J  Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  ix.  247. 

1.  Not  reclaimed  ;  not  tamed  ;  ""tamed  savage.  ,un-rg_cr<iit  ^-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

"A  savageness  in  unreclaimed  blood,  recruitable  ] 

Of  general  888ault."-sfc<U:«,p.  .•  HamJef  ,  ii.  1.         j    Not  recruitable  ;  notcapableof  being  recruited;       ---------------  -  _ 

2.  Not  reformed  ;  not  brought  back  from  vice  to    incapable  of  regaining  a  supply  of  what  has  been    defects,  inaccuracies,  blemishes,  faults,  or  the  like. 
^virtue.  lost,  wasted,  or  the  like;  as,  unrecruitable  strength.       "  Leave  those  frightful  anomalies  to  be  unreformeti.''  — 

2.  Incapable  of  receiving  or  obtaining  recruits  or    London  Evening  News. 

fresh  supplies  of  men,  as  an  army,  &c.  3    jjot  eiected  under  the  provisions  of  a  Reform 

[Pref.  un-  (1),   and  English        "  Empty  and  unrequitable  colonels  of  twenty  men  in  a     Bill.     [REFORM  ACTS.] 

company."-JtWton.-  Of  Education.  ,,The  more  congenlnl  arena  of  an  ^reformed  Parlia- 

*un-re-Cruit  -ed,  adj.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  En?,     ment."—  St.  James's  Gazette,  Feb.  14,  1B8». 
recruited.]    Furnished   with    fresh   or   additional 
supplies,  as  of  men,  &c. 

"Yet  unrecruited  with  additional   strength."—  Fuller: 
Worthies;  Cheshire. 

*un-re-cum'-bent,  adj.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 


. 

3.  Not  brought  into  cultivation  ;  as,  unreclaimed 
land. 


reclining.  ]    Not  reclining. 

"  Therefore  the  joyless  station  of  this  rock 
Unsleeping,  unreclinino,  shalt  thou  keep." 

Potter:  jEschylus;  Prometheus  Chain'd. 

iin-rec  -6g  nlz-a-ble,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1) ,  and 
Eng.  recognizable.]  Not  recognizable ;  not  capable 
of  being  recognized ;  irrecognizable. 


un-rec -bg-mzed,  un-rec -bg-nised,  a.    [Pref.    recumbent.]      Not    recumbent;    not  lying   down. 

r:  Task,v.  29.) 


•un-  (1),  and  English  recognized.]    Not  recognized ;    (Cowper 
unknown.  *un-re-cur'-Iftg,  a.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Mid.  Eng. 

-  -    -     rec«re=recover.]    Incurable ;  past  cure. 

"That  hath  received  some  unrecuring  wound." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  1. 


Unrecognized."      Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 
fin-rec-fim-mend'-ed,  adj.    [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  recommended.]   Not  recommended ;  not  favor- 
ably mentioned;    not  declared  worthy   of   favor, 
trust,  honor,  or  the  like. 

"Unrecommended  by  the  solicitation  of  friends." — Knoxi 
Essay  113. 

fin-rec'-6nvpensed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
recompensed.]  Not  recompensed;  not  rewarded; 
not  requited. 

"Heaven  will  not  see  so  true  a  love  unrecompens'd." 
Beaum.  at  Flet.:  Wild  Goose  Chase,  iv.  3. 

fin-rec-6n-cil'-«i-ble,  *  un-rec-6n~9ile  -a-ble, 


un-re-fract'-ed,  adj.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  English 
refracted.]  Not  refracted,  as  rays  of  light. 

"The  sun's  circular  image  is  made  by  an  unrefr*n'tf<l 
beam  of  light." — Xewton:  Optics. 

un-re-freshed  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
refreshed]  Not  refreshed ;  not  comforted,  cheered, 
or  relieved. 

"  Unrefreshed  with  either  food  or  wine." 

Cowper:  Homer's  Odyssey,  iv. 


*un-re-f  find  -Ing,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
refunding. J  Not  refunding,  restoring,  or  returning. 
"On  that  enormous,  unrefunding  tomb 
How  just  this  verse,  this  monumental  sigh!" 

Young :  Xight  Thoughts,  vii.  83. 

*un-re-f  u$'-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  English 
refuse,  and  -able.]  Not  capable  of  being  refused ; 
reasonable,  just. 

"The  most  unrefusable  demand." — Carlyle. 
un-re-fus.    Ing,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
3.  Not  recalled  into  the  treasury  or  bank  by  pay-    refusing  -\     }jot  refusing ;  not  denying  or  rejecting. 
£".*, °!,the  Tala°  ^  m°ney  :  BS'  unredeemed  blUs'  "There,  unrefusing.'.to  the  harness'd  yoke 


un-re-deemed  ,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  aud  English 
redeemed.] 

1.  Not  redeemed,  not  ransomed. 

"A  carnal,  unredeemed,  unregenerate  person," — Bishop 
Hall:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  2. 

2.  Not  taken  out  of  pledge  or  pawn. 

"  Pawnbrokers  lose  on  an  average  10  per  cent,  on  unre- 
deemed goods." — London  Echo. 


.. eing  brought 

into  friendly  relations;  implacable,  irreconcilable. 

*2.  Characterized  by  implacable  animosity. 

"Maintaine  an  unreconctleable  warre." — Bp.  Hall:  No 
Peace  with  Home,  §  21. 

3.  Not  capable  of  being  reconciled  or  made  con- 
sistent;  incapable  of  being  brought  into  harmony. 


-TUOJ.  &C. 

4.  Not  redeemed;  not  counterbalanced  or  allevi- 
ated by  any  countervailing  quality. 

"Disgraces,  unredeemed  by  a  single  brilliant  achieve- 
ment."— Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

5.  Not   redeemed  or    fulfilled,  as    a    pledge    or 
promise. 

fin-re-dressed',  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (l),and  English 
redressed.] 
1.  Not  redressed;  not  relieved  from  injustice. 

"He  sorrow'd  unredressed." 
*2.  Not  removed ;  not  reformed ;  not  compensated 


un-rec'-6n-9il-a-blf,  *un-rec'-&n-cUe-a-bl?, 
adv.  [Eng.  unreconcilaMle') ;  -ly.]  In  an  unrecon- 
c  Liable  manner ;  irreconcilably. 

"How  much  lesse  shall  he,  the  God  of  mercies,  bee    *or  or  requited. 

unreconcileably  displeased  with  his  owne;  and  suffer  his  "  The  insult  went  not  unredressed.' 

wrath  to  burne  like  a  fire  that  cannot  be  quenched?" — 
Bp.  Hall:  Contemp.t  Absalom's  Returne. 

fin-rec'-6n-$lled,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
reconciled.] 

friendship  or  favor ;  still  at  enmity  or  opposition. 


Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  16. 
,-re-du9ed',  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 


"And  everything  unreconciled." 

Wordsworth:  Glen-Almain 

2.  Not  made  consistent. 

*3.  Not  atoned  for;  unatoned  for. 

"Any  crime 
Unreconciled  as  yet  to  Heaven  and  grace." 

Skakesp.;  Othello,?.  2. 

*4.  Irreconcilable,  implacable. 

"I'm even  he  that  once  did  owe  unreconciVd  hate  to 
yon." — Beaum.  <fr  Flet.:  Woman  Hater,  iii.  2. 


Not  reduced  or  subdued. 

"The  earl  divided  all  the  rest  of  the  Irish  countries, 
unreduced,  into  shires." — Davies:  Ireland. 

*un-re-due'-I-ble-ness,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (l), and 
English  reducibleness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  not 
being  reducible. 


They  lend  their  shoulder." 

Thomson :  Spring,  38. 

*in-re-gain'-9.-ble,  a.  [Pref.wn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
regainable.]  Incapable  of  being  regained  or  won 
back. 

"Wild  struggles  and  clutchings  towards  the  unattain- 
able, the  unregainable." — Carlyle:  Reminiscences,  i.  281. 

*fin-re-gard'-9,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
regardable,]  Not  worthy  or  deserving  of  regard  or 
notice. 

"TJnproving  illustrations  and  unr^gardable  testi- 
monies."— Bp.  Hall:  Remans.  Defense,  §  13. 

*un-re-gard  -ant,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
regardant.]  Taking  no  notice ;  nnnoticing. 

"  An  unregardant  eye." 

Southey:  Don  Roderick,  xiv. 

un-re-gard -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
regarded.]  Not  regarded  ;  not  heeded ;  unnoticed, 
unheeded,  neglected,  slighted. 

"Guileless  I  wander,  unregarded  mourn, 
While  these  exalt  their  scepters  o'er  my  urn." 

Pope:  Ihebais  of  Statins,  105. 

un-re-gen'-er-9,-9>:,  s.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug 


verb.] 

Nautical:  To  withdraw  or  take  out  a  rope  from  a 
block,  thimble,  &c. 


Qlanvill:  Sermons,  No.  1 

un-re-gen  -er-ate,    fin-re-gen  -er-at-ed,  adj. 


Recovering."  Cowper:  Yardley  Oak.  Voyages  (an.  1699).  unregenerate. 

2.  Not  kept  in  remembrance ;  not  commemorated.       2.  Fig. :  Not  refined  orpolished  in  manners,  taste,       "A  state  of  carnality,  of  unreoeneratimi,  that  is,  of  si 

(Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  49.)  or  the  Uke ;  coarse. 

*6n-re-c6unf -gd,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

recounted.}  Not  recounted  ;  not  related ;  not  recited,  "on  of  Natural  Society. 

'•  To  some  ears  unrecounted."  *un-re-flect  -ed,  adj.   [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  English 

Sluikesp.-  Henry  VJIT.,  iii.  2.  reflected,]    Not  reflected,  as  rays  of  light. 


and i  death."— Bp.  Hall:  Of  Repentance,  ch.  viii.,  §  4. 

un-rSfc'-Is-tgred,  adj. 
registered.]    Not  register 


"Those  early  and  unrefined  vget.-'-Burke:  A  Vindica.        ull-rSfc'-IS-tgred,  adj.     [Pref.  un-  (D.and  Eng. 

•-«—=•  i    Not  registered ;  not  recorded. 
'  Unregistered  in  vulgar  fame." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 


fate      fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     g6.    pSt^ 
or,     wbre,    wplf,     w8rk,     whd.    sin;     mate,    cub,     cUre,    unite,     car,    rUle,    full;     try,     Sfrian.     se,     03  =:  8;     ey  -  a. 


unregretted 

iin-re-gret'-tgd,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
regretted.]  Not  regretted ;  not  lamented,  grieved, 
or  bewailed  over. 

"And  unregretted  are  soon  snatched  away." 

Cowper:  Retirement,  167. 

un-re-h§arsed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
rehearsed.]  Not  rehearsed;  not  prepared  before- 
hand. 

"An  episode  occurred,  which,  though  dramatic,  was 
unpremeditated  and  unrehearsed." —Julian  Hawthorne: 
A  Tragic  Mystery,  ch.  zviil. 

*un-r@ln',  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  rein,  v.] 
To  give  the  rein  to ;  to  loosen  the  reins  of. 

fin-reined',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  reined.] 

1.  Lit.:  Not  reigned;  not  restrained  by  the  bridle. 
"This  flying  steed  unreined."        Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  18. 

2.  Fig.:  Not  held  in  proper  restraint  or  subjec- 
tion. 

"This  wild  unreined  multitude." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  vi. 

*ftn-re-J6l9ed  ,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

rejoiced.]    Not  rejoiced;  not  made  joyful  or  glad. 

"Not  unrejoiced  I  see  thee  climb  the  sky." 

Wordsworth:  Ode  for  General  Thanksgiving. 

un-re-J6ic -Ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
rejoicing.]  Not  rejoicing ;  not  joyful  or  glad;  sad, 
gloomy,  dull. 

"Htre  Winter  holds  his  ttnrejoicing  court." 

Thomson:   Winter,  895. 

iin-re-lat  -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  wn-  (I),  and  English 
related.] 

1.  Not  related ;  not  connected  by  blood  or  affinity. 
"Let  others  unrelated  to  him  write  his  character." — 

Fuller:  Worthies;  London. 

2.  Having    no    connection    or    relation ;   uncon- 
nected. 

"  A  certain  matter  of  fact,  not  wholly  unrelated  to  the 
•question." — Burke.-  American  Taxation. 

*fin-rel'-a-tlve,  a.    [Pref.  wn-(l),  and  Eng. rela- 
tive.]   Not  relative ;  having  no  relation  ;  irrelative. 
"The  events  we  are  witnesses  of,   in  the  course  of  the 

longest  life,  appear  to  us  very  often  original,  unpre- 
pared, single,  and  unrelative,  if  I  may  use  such  an  ex- 
pression."— Bolingbroke:  Study  of  History,  let.  ii. 

*un-rel'-a-tlve-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  unrelat ire ;  -ly.] 
Not  relatively ;  without  relation  to  others;  irrela- 
tively. 

"They  saw  the  measures  they  took  singly  and  unrela- 
tively  or  relatively  alone  to  some  immediate  object." — 
Bolingbroke:  Study  of  History,  let.  ii. 

fin-re-laxed',  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
relaxed.]    Not  relaxed,  slackened,  or  loosened. 
•*  Unrelated,  like  this,  resist 
Both  wind  and  rain,  and  snow  and  mist." 

Congreve;  Impossible  Thing. 

un-re-lax'-Iag,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
relaxing.]  Not  relaxing ;  not  giving  way  or  slack- 
ening. 

"  The  malady  that  griped 
Her  prostrate  frame,  with  nnrelaxing  power." 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

un-re-lent'-Ing.  a.  [Pref.  -wn-(l),  and  English 
relenting.]  Not  relenting;  not  being  or  becoming 
mild,  gentle,  merciful,  or  the  like;  relentless,  piti- 
less, severe,  inexorable,  hard-hearted. 

"The  feet  of  unrelenting  Jove." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xvii.286. 

un-re-lent'-Ing-l^,  adverb.  [English  unrelent- 
ing; -ly.]  In  an  unrelenting,  pitiless,  or  relentless 
manner. 

*un-re-lent -Ifig-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unrelenting; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unrelenting; 
implacability. 

"Such  in  its  unrelentingness  was  the  persecution  that 
overmastered  me." — De  Quincey:  Autob.  Sketches,  i.  368- 

un-re-li-a-bll'-I-t^,  s.  [Eng.  unreliable;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unreliable ;  unreliable- 
ness. 

fin-re-11-a-ble.  a.  [Pref.  un~  (1),  and  English 
reliable.]  Not  reliable;  that  cannot  be  relied  or 
depended  on.  [See  extract  under  RELIABLE,  1.] 

fin-re-ll'-a-ble-ness.s.  [Eng.  unreliable ,'  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unreliable. 

*fin-re-liev -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
relievable.]  Not  relievable;  incapable  of  being 
relieved,  succored,  or  alleviated. 

"As  no  degree  of  distress  is  nnrelievablf  by  his  power, 
so  no  extremity  of  it  is  inconsistent  with  his  compassion." 
—Boyle:  Works,  i.  258. 

un-re-lieved',  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1).  and  English 
relieved.] 

1.  Not  relieved;  not  succored,  alleviated,  aided 
or  assisted. 

"The  especial  object  of  discretionary  bounty  goes  nn re- 
lieved."—lip.  Horsley:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  35. 
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2.  Not  relieved  from  attack  or  blockade;  as,  a 
garrison  unrelieved. 

3.  Not  freed  from  tediousness,  monotony,  or  tire- 
someness. 

"  Unrelieved  by  that  minute  and  philosophic  analysisof 
bourgeois  character." — London  Ihiily  Tf  If  graph. 

*un-re-ll&  -loiis.  a.  [Pref.  un~  (1),  and  EUR. 
religious.]  Is  ot  religious,  not  godly,  not  pious,  not 
holy ;  irreligious. 

"  Such  persones  as  serve  the  mindes  otunreligious  bish- 
ops."— Udall:  Lukexxii. 

*iin-re-lln  -qulsh-a  bl? ,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ; 
Eng.  relinquish,  and  suff.  -ably.}  So  as  not  to  be 
relinquished,  forsaken,  or  resigned. 

"  To  clog  a  rational  creature  to  his  endless  sorrow  ttnre- 
linquishabty."—  Milton:  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ix. 

un-re-lln'-qulshed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng- 
lish relinquislted.]  Not  relinquished,  forsaken,  or 
abandoned. 

"  At  heart  sin  unrelinquish'd  lies." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  673. 

*un-rel  -Ish-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
relishing.]  Not  retaining  or  not  having  a  pleasing 
taste  or  savor.  (Lit.  <&  fiy.) 

"  All  things  that  are  uneasie  and  unrelishing  at  the  best." 
—Qlanvill;  Sermon  6. 

un-re-luc'-tant,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  English 
reluctant.]  Not  reluctant ;  not  unwilling. 

"Resign'd  and  unreluctant,  see 
My  every  wish  subside." 

Cowper:  Perfect  Sacrifice. 

*un-r£-luc'-tant-ly\  adverb.  [English  unreluct- 
ant;  ~ly.]  In  an  unreluctaut  manner;  without 
reluctance  or  hesitation. 

"Submitted  to  as  a  burden  unrelnctantly." — Search: 
Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxiii. 

un-re-mark'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
remarkable.] 

1.  Not  remarkable;  not  worthy  of  or  calling  for 
particular  remark  or  notice. 

"Nor  is  this  unremarkable.''— Sandys.-  Ovid,  Metamor- 
phoses, ii.  (Note.) 

*2.  Not  capable  of  being  observed. 

"  This'fleeting  and  unremarkable  superficies."—  Digby; 
On  Bodies. 

*fin-re-me  -dl-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
remediable.]  Not  remediable ;  not  capable  of 
being  remedied ;  incurable;  irremediable. 

"The  miseries  of  unremediable  disappointment."— Bp. 
Hall:  Contentation,  §  20. 

an-rSm'-e-dled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  English 
remedied.]  Not  remedied;  not  cured. 

"The  unremedied  loneliness  of  this  remedy."—  Milton; 
Doot.  and  Disc,  of  Divorce.  (To  the  Parliament.) 

*un-re-mem -bSr-a-hle,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  rememberable.]  Not  to  be  remembered;  not 
memorable. 

"  The  whole  Past,  unremembered  and  unrememberablf." 
— Carlyle;  Cromwell,  i.  6. 

fin-re-mem'-be"red,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
remembered.]  Not  remembered;  not  retained  in 
the  memory;  forgotten. 

"  Unremember'd  by  the  world  beside." 
Byron :  Lines  Written  in  the  Churhyard  of  Harrow. 

*un-re-mem'-bSr-Ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  remembering.]  Not  remembering;  forgetting, 
forgetful. 

"  Unrememb'ring  of  its  former  pain, 
The  soul  may  suffer  mortal  flesh  again." 

Dryden;   Virgil's  Mneid,  vi.  1,019. 

*un-re-mem  -bra^e,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
remembrance.]  Wan  tor  absence  of  remembrance; 
forgetfulness. 

"Amnesty,  an  unremembrance,  or  general  pardon." — 
Watts:  Logic,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

un-re-mlt  -ted,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  re- 
mitted.] 

1.  Not  remitted ;    not  forgiven ;    as,  a  fine  unre- 
mitted. 

2.  Not  relaxed. 

"The  subject  of  unremitted  anxiety." — Cook:  First  Voy- 
age, bk.  ii.  ch.  x. 

un-re-mlt'-tlng,  a.  [Pref.  wn-(l),  and  Eng.  re- 
mitting.] Not  remitting;  not  relaxing  for  a  time; 
incessant,  continued. 

"Nor  bodies  crush'd  by  unremitting  toil." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iz. 

un-r6-inlt'-tlng-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  unremitting; 
-ly.]  In  an  unremitting  manner ;  without  relaxing 
for  a  time;  incessantly. 

"Urged  unremittingly  the  stubborn  work." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

*un-re-morse'-ful,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
remorseful.]  Unsparing,  remorseless,  pitiless. 


unrepentant 

*un-re-morse'-le'ss,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  3,  and 
English  remorseless.]  Remorseless,  pitiless,  unspar- 
ing. 

"His  mellifluous  breath 
Gould  not  at  all  charm  unreniurtteless  death." 

Cowley:  Elegy  on  Mr.  Richard  Clarke. 

un-re-m6v'-a-ble,  *un-re-m6ve'-a-ble,  adj. 
[Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  removable.]  Not  remov- 
able ;  incapable  of  being  removed ;  fixed,  irremov- 
able. 

" Un removabl e  by  skill 
Or  force  of  man." 

Cowper;  Ice  Islands. 

*un-r§-m6v'-a-ble-ness,s.  [Eng.  unremovable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unremovable ; 
irremovabloness. 

"The  .  .  .  unremoveableness  of  that  load."— Bp.  Hall.- 
Contempt.;  Resurrection, 

*un-re-m6v  -a-bly%  adv.    [Eng.  unremovab(le) ,' 
-ly.]    In  an  unremovable  manner;  so  as  not  to  be 
capable  of  being  removed ;  irremovably. 
"  Hie  discontents  are  unremoveably 
Coupled  to  nature." 

Shakesp.:  Ttmon,  v.  2. 

un-re-m6ved  ,  a.    [Pref.    un-  (1),  and  English 
removed.  ] 
1.  Not  removed;  not  taken  away. 

"The  board  stood  unremov'd." 

Cowper:  Homer  s  Iliad,  xxiv. 

*2.  Not  removable;  firm,  unshaken. 

"With  unremoved  constancy." 

Drayton;  Elegy  on  the  Lady  J.  S. 

un-re-mu'-ne"r-a-tlve,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  remunerative.]  Not  remunerative;  not  profit- 
able. 

"The  Botany  branch  continues  to  be  inactive  and  also 
unremunerative." — London  Times. 

*tin-re-nav -Ifc-a-ble.  a.  [Prefixes  un-(l),  re-, 
and  Eng.  navigable.]  That  cannot  be  sailed  back 
or  repassed  in  ships. 

"The  unrenavigable  Stygian  sound." 

Sandys ;   Virgil;  Mneis,  vi. 

un-rS-newed'  (ew  asu),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and 
Eng,  renewed.] 

1.  Not   renewed,   not  renovated;  not  made  new 
again. 

2.  Not  regenerate;  unregenerate. 

3.  Not  renewed ;  not  made  anew. 

"The  corruption  of  a  man's  heart,  unrenewed  by  grace." 
— South:  Sermons,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  2. 

*un-rent,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  rent,  a.] 
Not  rent ;  not  torn  asunder. 

"The  hills  that  shake,  although  unrenf." 

Byron:  Seige  of  Corinth,  xxxiii. 

un-r8-pald',  a.  [Pref.un-  (l),and  Eng.  repaid.] 
Not  repaid,  not  compensated,  not  recompensed,  not 
requited. 

"  My  wrongs  too  unrepaid." 

Byron.-  Corsair,  Hi.  S. 

*un-r6-palr'-a-blef  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
repairable.]  Not  repairable;  incapable  of  being 
repaired;  irreparable. 

"The  unrepairable  breaches  abroad." — Daniel:  Hist. 
Eng.,  p.  48. 

un-rS-paired',  *un-re-payred,  a.  [Pref,  un- 
(l),and  Eng.  repaired.]  Not  repaired,  amended, 
recompensed,  or  requited. 

"Though  a  divine 
Loss,  remains  yet  as  unrepaired  as  mine." 

BenJonson:  Execration  upon  Vulcan. 

*un-r6-pear-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un~  (l),and  Eng. 
repealable.]  Not  repealable ;  not  capable  of  being 
repealed. 

"Ancient  and  unrepeatable  statutes." — Milton;  Reform, 
in  England,  bk.  ii. 

Tin-re-pealed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  re- 
pealed,] Not  repealed ;  not  revoked ;  not  abrogated ; 
remaining  in  force. 

"And  judgments  iinrepealed." 

Wordsworth:  Ode,  Jan.  18,  1816. 

un-re-peat'-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
repeated.]  Not  repeated ;  not  retold. 

"The  further  mention  .  .  .  might  have  slept  with 
him  unrepeated." — Milton:  Answer  to  Eikon  llasilike. 
(Pref.) 

*un-r6-pent'-ance,  s.  [Pref.  un~  (l),  and  Eng. 
repentance.]  The  quality  or  state  of  bein*?  unre- 
pentant or  impenitent ;  absence  of  repentance ;  im- 
penitence. 

"The  outward  unrepentance  of  his  death."—  Cowley:  Gov- 
ernment of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

un-re-pe*nt'-antt  *un-re-pent-aunt,  a.  [Prefix 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  repentant.]  Not  repentant;  not 
repenting;  not  penitent;  impenitent. 

"So  unrepentant,  dark,  and  passionless." 

Byron:  Lara,  ii,  19. 
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unrepented 

un-rS-pent  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
repented.]  Not  repented  of. 

"To  every  unrepented  act  of  evil." 

Rowe:  Koyal  Convert,  v. 

un-re-pent'-lng,  r'-.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
repenting.] 

I,  Unrepentant,  impenitent. 
*2.  Unrepented  of. 

"In  unrepenting  sin  she  died." 

Dryden.-  Theodore  and  Honoria,  168. 

un-re-pent  -Ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  unrepenting ; 
'ly.]  In  an  unrepenting  manner ;  not  like  one  peni- 
tent. 

*un-re-pmed  ,  adj.  [Pref.un-  (1),  and  English 
repined.]  Not  murmured  or  complained  at.  (Fol- 
lowed by  at.) 

"To  continue  those  [taxations']  he  found  unrepined  at." 
— Bp.  Hall:  Contempt.;  ffehemiah' s  Redressing. 

un-re-pin'-Ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  English 
repining?]  Not  repining ;  not  peevishly  murmuring 
or  complaining. 

"Yet  silent  still  she  passed,  and  itnrepining." 

Rowe:  Jane  Shore tv. 

*un-re-pin  -Ing-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  unrepining ;  -ly.] 
In  an  unrepining  manner;  without  peevish  mur- 
murs or  complaints ;  without  repining. 

"His  nndisputable  will  must  be  done,  and  unmptn- 
ingly."—Reliquice  Wottoniance,  p.  322. 

un-re-plen'-Ished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
replenished.}  Not  replenished ;  not  tilled ;  not  fully 
supplied. 

"Some  air  retreated  thither,  kept  the  mercury  out  of 
the  unreplenished  space." — Boyle. 

*un-re-pli  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  reply,' 
and  suff.  -able.]  Unanswerable. 

"By  most  unrepliable  demonstrations  from  the  law  of 
Nature  and  Nations." — Gauden.-  Tears  of  the  Church,  p. 

*un-re-plled',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
replied.]  Not  replied  (to) ;  not  answered. 

"  His  letter  has  remained  unreplied  to." — Lever:  Dodd 
Family  Abroad,  ch.  Ii. 

un-rSp-re-§ent'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
represented.] 

1.  Not  represented  by  a  delegate  or  agent  acting 
on  one's  behalf. 

"The  prisoner  was  then  unrepresented  by  a  solicitor." 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Not  yet  put  on  the  stage. 

"A  single  performance  of  hitherto  unrepresented 
works." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  Not  represented  by  an  individual  or  specimen. 
"What  forms   are    at    present  unrepresented."— Field, 

Dec.  24,  1887. 

un-re-pressed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
repressed.}  Not  repressed  or  kept  back.  (Tenny 
sot, :  Arabian  Nights,  74.) 

*fin-re-priev  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i) ;  English 
reprieve,  and  suff.  -able.]  Not  reprievable ;  not 
capable  of  being  reprieved. 

"  An  unreprievable  condemned  blood." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  7. 

*tin-re-prieved ,  *un-re-preeved,  adj.  [Prefix 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  reprieved?]  Not  reprieved;  not 
respited. 

"Unrespited,  unpitied,  unreprieved." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  185. 

*un-re-proa9n  -a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  reproachable.]  Not  reproachable ;  not  liable 
to  be  reproached ;  irreproachable. 

**To  continue  still  equally  unreproachable."—  Seeker.- 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  9. 

un-re-proaghed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  English 
reproached.]  Not  reproached;  without  reproach. 

"  Sir  John  Hotham,  ttnreproached,  uncursed  by  any  im- 
precation of  mine,  pays  his  head." — King  Charles. 

un-re-pr6v -a-ble,  iin-re-prdve '-a-ble,  adj. 
[Pref.  un~  (1),  and  Eng.  reprovable.]  Not  reprov- 
able ;  not  calling  for  or  deserving  reproof ;  not  lia- 
ble to  reproof  or  censure. 

**To  present  you  holy,  unblamable,  and  unreproveable 
in  his  sight."— Colosstans  i.  22. 

fcn-re-pr6ved  ,  adj.  [Pref.un-  (1),  and  English 
reproved.] 

1.  Not  reproved ;  not  censured. 

*2.  Not  liable  or  open  to  reproof  or  censure ;  un- 
reprovable. 

"  In  beauty  of  holiness,  with  ordered  pomp, 
Decent  and  unreproved." 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 
*3.  Not  disproved. 

"The  unreproved  wltnesse  of  those  men's  actions." — 
Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  684. 

*fcn-re-pr6v'-Ing,  a.  [Pref.un-  (1),  and  English 
'-gj  Not  given  to  chidingor  reproof. 
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*un-re-pug  -nant,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (t),  and  Eng. 
repugnant.]  Not  repugnant ;  not  contradictory  or 
opposed. 

"  Make  laws  unrepttgitctnt  unto  them." — Hooker. 

*un-re-puls -a-ble,  a.  [Prof,  un-  U>:  English 
repute(e),  and  suff.  -able.]  Not  to  be  repulsed  ;  per- 
sistent. 

"He,  unrepulsable,  was  persistent  in  both."  —  Miss 
Austen:  Mansfield  Park,  ch.  xxiiii. 

*un-re-puls  -ing,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
repulsing.]  Not  repelling ;  yielding  passively. 

"T  kissed  her  unrepulsing  hand."— Richardson:  t'larinsu, 
iv.  254. 

*un-rep -U-ta-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
reputable.]  Not  reputable ;  disreputable. 

"  We  are  convinced  that  piety  is  no  unreputable  quali- 
fication."— Rogers. 

un-re-quest  ,  v.t,  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
request,  v.J  To  withdraw  a  request  for. 

"I  thought  it  good  to  unreqtiest  that  again."— Hooper 
to  Cecil,  1552. 

un-re-quest  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
requested?]  Not  requested;  not  asked;  unasked. 

"He  .  .  .  offers  the  cure  unrequested." — Bp.  Hall: 
Cont.;  Widow's  Son  Raised. 

*un-re-quired  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
required.] 

1.  Not  required ;  not  sought. 

"Clearest  promise  ...  is  given,  not  only  unre- 
quired  but  being  refused  by  that  profane  king."— Leigh- 
ton:  Comment,  on  1  Peter  ii. 

2.  Not  requisite  or  necessary. 

unreqnisite  (as  un-rek'-wlz-lt),  adj.  [Prefix 
un-  (1),  and  English  requisite.]  Not  requisite  or 
necessary ;  unnecessary. 

44  Much  which  it  hath  taught  become  unrequisite." — 
Hooker:  Eccles.  Politic,  bk.  iii.,  §  11. 

un-re-qult'-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
requitable.]  Not  requitable ;  not  capable  of  being 
requited. 

"So  unrequitable  is  God's  love."— Boyle.-  Works,  i.  274. 
un-re-qult  -ed,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
requited.]     Not  requited;   not  recompensed;   not 
repaid. 

"  Like  early  unrequited  Love." 

Byron:  Bride  ofAbydos,  ii.  28. 

*un-re-sSar9h  -a-ble,  *un-re-serch-a-ble,  a. 
[Pref.  un-  (1);  English  research,  and  suff.  -able.] 
Incapable  01  being  searched  into,  examined,  or 
investigated. 

"Hys  hyghe  goodnes  and  unreserchable  wisedome." — 
Sir  T.  More:  Workes,  p.  591. 

un-re-§§nt -ed,  a.  [Prefix  «n-  (l),and  English 
resented.]  Not  resented ;  not  met  with  feelings  or 
acts  of  indignation,  anger,  or  the  like. 

"Trespass,  merely  as  trespass,  was  commonly  suffered 
to  pass  unresented."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

un-re-serve  ,  subst.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
reserve,  s.]  Want  or  absence  of  reserve ;  frankness ; 
freedom  or  communication. 

"He  lived  in  the  freedom  of  social  unreserve."—  Warton: 
Life  ofBathurst,  p.  86. 

iin-re-served  ,  a.  [Prefix  un-(l),  and  English 
reserved.  ] 

1.  Not  reserved;  not  restricted;  not  limited;  full, 
complete. 

"Full  and  unreserved  power  to  conclude  the  same."— 
Henry  VIII.,  To  Wyatt,  App.,  §  17. 

2.  Open,  frank;  free  in  communication;  not  re- 
tired. 

"John's  was  a  life  of  austerity;  his  [Jesus]  more  free 
and  unreserved."— Gilp in:  Sermon*,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  20. 

3.  Not  having  a  reserve  placed  upon  the  lots. 
"Important  and  unreserved  sate  of  459  casks  of  sherry, 

now  lying  at  London  Docks."— London  Times. 
un-re-§erv  -ed-ly\  adv.    [Eng. unreserved;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  unreserved  manner;  fully,  completely; 
without  reservation. 

2.  Frankly,  openly,  freely. 

"They  corresponded  assiduously  and  most  unreserv- 
edly."—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*un-re-|erv  -ed-ness,  8.  [English  unreserved; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unreserved; 
openness ;  frankness. 

*un-re-slst'-an9e,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
resistance.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unresist- 
ing. 

"  How  do  they  [dumb  creatures]  bear  our  stripes  with  a 
trembling  unresistancef'—Bp.  Hall:  Soliloquies,  §66. 

iin-re-flst'-ed,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
resisted.] 

1.  Not  resisted;  without  resistance  offered;  unop- 
posed. 

"Mackay  marched  unreaisted  from  Perth  into  Loch- 
aber."— Mocaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 
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*2.  Resistless ;  incapable  of  being  resisted ;  irre- 
sistible. 

"Yield  to  the  force  of  nnresisted  fate." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xiii.  352. 

"un-re-slst  -ed-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  unresisted;  -ly.] 
AVithout  resistance. 

"These  pass  iini-esi*te(tly  through  the  pores  of  all  solid 
bodies."— Boule:  Works,  iii.  685. 

»un-re-5lst  -I-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
renixtible.]  Incapable  of  being  resisted;  irre;i-t- 
ible. 

"  By  custom  unresistiblf." 

llfaum.  &  Flft.:  CiiKlum  of  the  Country,  i. 

un-re-|Ist  -ing,  a.  [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and  English 
rmiftin'i.}  Not  resisting;  offering  no  resistance; 
submissive,  humble. 

"You  gaily  drag  your  unre*istiinj  prize." 

Thomson:  Spring,  439. 

*un-re-solv  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-  (1),  and  Eng. 
resolvable.]  Not  resolvable;  incapable  of  being 
resolved  or  solved ;  insoluble. 

"For  could  anything  be  imagined  more  monstrous,  and 
by  all  rational  principles  unrepairable  1" — South:  Ser- 
mons, vol.  v.,  ser.  9. 

*un-re-fjolve  ,  ».  i.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
resolve.]    To  change  or  give  up  a  resolution. 
"Lost  by  contrary  thoughts,  the  man 
Eesolv'd  and  unresolv'd  again." 

Ward:  Ena.  Reform.,  iv.  387. 

un-re-§6lved  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  re- 
solved.] 

1.  Not  resolved;  not  determined. 

2.  Not  to  have  taken  a  resolution  ;  not  determined 
or  settled  in  mind. 

"  Unresolv'd,  the  son  of  Tydeus  stands." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  i.  593. 

3.  Not  solved  ;  not  cleared ;  unsolved. 

"  Mine  ignorance,  or  rather  unresolved  doubt." — Holins- 
hed:  Chronycles  (an.  1176). 

*4.  Not  reduced  to  a  state  of  solution. 

*un-re-§Olv  -5d-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  unresolved  ; 
-ness.  J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unresolved  or 
undetermined ;  irresolution. 

"  The  apparent  unresolvedness  ...  of  many  of  the 
English  electors."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

*un-re-§61v  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Englisk 
resolving.]  Not  resolving ;  undetermined ;  irreso- 
lute. 

"  Shifting  the  prize  in  wnresolving  hands." 

Congreve:  Mourning  Bride,  i. 

*un-re-spect',  subst.  [Pref.  un-  fl),  and  Englisk 
respect.]  Want  of  respect ;  disrespect,  disesteem. 

"To  complaine  of  age  and  unrespect." — Bp.  Hall:  Con- 
tempi.;  Josiafi's  Reformation. 

*un-re-spect  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
respectable.]  Not  respectable;  disreputable,  dis- 
honorable. 

"  Let  those  of  the  respectable  men  who  are  without  si» 
cast  the  first  stone  at  the  unrespectable." — C.  Kingsley; 
Alton  Locke,  eh.  \  x. 

un-re-specf-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Englisk 
respected.] 

1.  Not  respected ;  not  treated  or  regarded  witk 
respect. 

"  From  loveless  youth  to  unrespected  age." 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  ii.  125. 

2.  Unnoticed,  unregarded,  unheeded. 

"  For  all  the  day  they  view  things  unrespected.'' 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  3. 

•un-re-speet -Ive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
respective.] 

1.  Devoid  of  respect  and  consideration ;   regard- 
less, heedless,  unthinking. 

"  I  will  converse  with  iron-witted  fools, 
And  unrespective  boys." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iv.  2. 

2.  Used  at  random ;  unheeded,  common. 

"  The  remainder  viands  we  do  not  throw 
In  unrespective  sieve." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

*un-res  -plt-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  re»- 
pited.]  Not  respited;  unintermitted.  (See  extract 
under  UNEEPRIETED.) 

*un-re-spons'-al.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Englisk 
responsal.]  Irresponsible. 

"  Carried  away  by  force  by  unresponsal  men."— Backet: 
Life  of  Williams,  i.  106. 

*un-re-sp8nB  -I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
responsible.] 

1.  Not  responsible ;  irresponsible. 

2.  Not  to  be  trusted ;  untrustworthy. 

"  His  unresponsible  memory  can  make  as  no  satisfac- 
tion."— Fuller:  Worthies;  Essex,  i.  870. 
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*fin-rg-sp5ns  -l-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unrespnnni- 
ble;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irrespons- 
ible; irresponsibility. 

"That  unresponsibleness  to  any  other."—  Gauden:  Hler- 
aspistrx,  p.  349. 

fin-rest  ,s.  [Pref.  vn-(l),  and  Eng.  rest.]  Absence 
of  rest  or  quiet;  disquiet;  want  of  tranquillity; 
uneasiness,  unhappiness. 

"Unrest  and  long  resistance." 

Longfellow :  Eft  i  met  lie  us. 

•fin-rgst  -gd,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (2) ;  Eng.  rest ;  suff. 
-ed.]  Thrown  out  of  the  rest;  not  rested.  [REST,  s. 

"Perceiving  his  rival's  spear  unrested."— Smollett .  .S/r 
L.  Greaves,  ch.  xix. 

•fin-rest  -f  til,  *fin-rgst  -f  nil,  o.  [Eng.  unrest; 
ful(l).]  Not  at  rest ;  restless,  unquiet,  disturbed. 

"Such  inquiete  and  unrestfttll  wretches." — Sir  T  Vnrr- 
Works,  p.  96L 

•fin-rest  -fAl-ness,  *un-rest-ful-nesse,  subst. 
[Eng.  unreitful;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unrestful ;  restlessness,  disquietude. 

"Whiche  put  the  said  Vortiger  to  great  unrestful- 
nesse." — Fabyan:  Chronycle,  ch.  Izxxii. 

un-rgst  -Ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  resting.] 
Not  resting;  continually  in  motion ;  unceasing. 
"  Let  unresting  charity  believe 
That  then  my  oath  with  thy  intent  agreed." 

Daniel:  civil  Wars,  \. 

•fin-rgst  -Ing-ness,  «.  [Eng.  unresting;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unresting;  restless- 
ness ;  absence  of  repose  or  quiet. 

"The  unrestlngness  of  this  man's  life."— De  Quincey: 
Roman  Steals. 

fin-rg-Stored  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
restored.] 

1.  Not  restored ;  not  given  back ;  not  returned. 

"Some  shipping  unrestored." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  6. 

2.  Not  restored  to  a  former  state  or  condition. 

"  The  Bucentaur  lies  rotting  unrestored, 
Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood." 

Byron:  i.'hililr  Harold,  iv.  11. 

3.  Not  cured. 

"If  unrestor'd  by  this,  despair  your  cure." 

Young:  Xight  Thoughts,  ii.  637. 

un-rg-stralned  ,  a.  [Pref.  «n-(l),and  English 
restrained.] 

1.  Not  restrained,  not  controlled ;  not  under  con- 
trol or  restraint. 

"To  deliberate  unrestrained  by  his  presence  " — Macau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*2.  Licentious,  loose. 

fin-rg-strainf,  ».  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
restraint.]  Freedom  from  restraint. 

un-rg-Strlct'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  English 
restricted.]  Not  restricted ;  not  limited  or  confined. 
"Range  unrestricted  as  the  wind." 

Wordsworth:   White  Doe,  iv. 

•fin-rgst  -f ,  *un-rest-le,  a.  [Eng.  unrest;  -y.] 
Unquiet,  restless. 

"  You  write  I  mine  unrestie  sorowes  sore 
From  day  to  day." 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Creseide,  v. 

•un-rg-tard  -gd,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
retarded.]  Not  retarded,  not  delayed;  not  hindered 
or  impeded. 

"  Unretarded  by  those  who  say  that  our  fears  are  ground- 
less."— Knox:  Letter  toa  Young  Nobleman. 

un-re-tgn'-ttve,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
retentive.]  Not  retentive;  as,  an  unretentive  mem- 
ory. 

fin-re-tracf-Sd,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
retracted.]  Not  retracted ;  not  withdrawn  or  re- 
voked. 

"  Malevolence  shown  in  a  single,  outward  act  unre- 
tracted."— Collier:  On  Friendship. 

*un-rg-turn'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
returnable.] 

1.  Not  returnable;  impossible  to  bo  returned  or 
repaid. 

"The  obligations  I  had  laid  on  their  whole  family 
.  .  .  were  wnre/umoote." — Richardson:  Sire.  Grandtson 
Iv.  307. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  returned  or  delivered  back, 
un-re-turned  ,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

returned.]    Not  returned,  not  repaid,  not  requited. 


requi 
"  Supercilious  looks,  unreturned  smiles."— Taller,  No. 

fin-rg-turn'-Ing,  o.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
returning.]    Not  returning. 

"Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves, 
Over  the  unreturning  brave." 

Huron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  27. 
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fin-rg-vealed  ,  *un-re-veled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  revealed.]  Not  revealed,  not  disclosed, 
not  discovered.  (See  extract  under  UNPEO- 

CLAI5IED. ) 

un-rg-venged',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
nvengad.]  Not  revenged;  not  avenged. 

"  While  unrereng'd  the  great  Sarpedon  falls." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xviii.  168. 

fin  rg  vgnge  -f  iii,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  re- 
vengeful.]   Not  revengeful ;  not  inclined  to  revenge. 
*un-rgv  -gn-ued,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  revenue, 
and  suti.  -ed,]    N'ot  revenued  ;  not  possessed  of  rev- 
enue. 

"  Undiocest,  unrevenu'd,  unlorded." — Milton:  Kefort/i. 
io  England,  bk.  i. 

*fin-rgv-e"r-en$e,  «.  [Prefix  un-  (i),  and  Eng. 
reverence.']  Want  of  reverence ;  irreverence. 

•fin-reV-Sr-end,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  English 
reverend.] 

1.  Not  reverend ;  not  worthy  to  bo  revered. 

2.  Disrespectful,  irreverent. 

"  This  tongue,  that  runs  so  soundly  in  thy  head. 
Should  run  thyhead  from  thy  itnreverend  shoulders. 
Shakesp.:  Richard II.,  ii.  1. 

•fin-rgy  -er-ent,  a.    [Prefix  un-  (1) ,  and  English 
reverent,]    Not  reverent ;  irreverent ;  disrespectful. 
"Too  unreverent  boldness." 

Beaum.  a}  Flet.:  Coronation,  II. 

reverence;  irreverently. 

"I  did  unreverently  to  blame  the  gods. 
Who  wake  for  thee,  though  thou  snore  to  thyself." 
Ben  Jonson:  Catiline,  iii.  2. 

fin-re-yfrsed  ,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
reversed.  I  Not  reversed,  not  revoked,  not  annulled, 
not  repealed. 

"A  legal  sentence,  passed  in  due  form,  and  still  unre- 
versed."—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

•un-re-vert'-ed,  a. 


"Hear  my  decree,  which  unrevok'd  shall  stand." 

Milton:  I'.  L.,  v.  602. 

fin-rg-ward -gd,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
rewarded.  J  Not  rewarded;  not  compensated ;  with- 
out a  reward. 

"Wit  shall  not  go  unrewarded  while  I  am  king  of  the 
country."—  Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

*un-re-ward  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
rewarding.]  Not  affording  or  bringing  a  reward; 
unprofitable. 

"He  finds  it  an  unrewarding  interest." — Up.  Taylor: 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  19. 

fin-rid -die,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
riddle.]  To  read  the  riddle  of;  to  penetrate  the 
enigma  of;  to  solve,  to  interpret,  to  explain. 

"Pa.ables  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  unriddle."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  nh.  xvi. 

*un-rld'-dl5r, «.  [English  unriddl(e1 ;  -er.]  One 
who  unriddles;  one  who  solves  or  explains  a  riddle 
or  mystery. 

"  Ye  safe  unrlddlers  of  the  stars." 

Lovelace:  Lucasta;  To  Mr.  E.  R. 

•fin-ride -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  English 
rideable.]  Not  able  or  fit  to  be  ridden  over  or  on  ; 
not  fit  for  riding  over  or  on. 

"The  country,  it  was  said,  being  unrideable  all  day  " — 
Field,  Dec.  19,  1885. 

•fin-ride  -a-bly',  adv.  [Eng.  unrideab(le) ;  -ly.] 
»o  as  not  to  be  rideable. 

"  Bought  him  for  half  his  value  as  unrideablu  vicious  " 
— C.  Kingsley:  Yeast,  ch.  i. 

•un-rl-dlC'-U-lofis,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ridiculous.]  Not  ridiculous ;  not  exciting  ridicule. 

"If  an  indifferent  and  unridiculous  object  could  draw 
this  austereness  into  a  smile." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors 
bk.  vii.,  ch.  xvi. 

fin-rl'-fled  (le  as  el) ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng. 
rifted.]  Not  rifled,  not  robbed,  not  plundered. 

"They  cannot  longer  dwell  upon  the  estate,  but  that 
remains  unrifled."~Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  19. 

fin-rig',  v.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  rig,  v.] 

1.  Naut.:  To  remove  the  rigging  from;  to  strip 
of  rigging  or  tackle. 

"We  instantly  unrigged  and  dismasted  the  ships." — 
Burke:  On  the  Policy  of  the  Allies.  (1798. ) 

*2.  To  deprive  of  clothing ;  to  strip,  to  plunder. 
"Lest  he  should  be  stolen,  or  unrigg'd  as  Mars  was  " — 
Dryden:  Juvenal,  xiv.     (Note  24.) 

fin-rigged  ,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  rigged.] 
Deprived  of  the  rigging ;  without  rigging. 

"Still  unrigg'd  his  shatter'd  vessels  He." 

Pitt:   Virgil's  Xnetd,  iv. 


unrivet 

•fin-right  (gh.  silent),  -j.t.  [Pref.  un- (2),  and 
Eng.  right.]  To  make  wrong. 

"I  shuld  all  his  love  unright." — Gower:  O.  A.,  ii. 

•fin-right'  (gh.  silent),  a.  &s.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 
Bug.  right.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Notright,  just, or  fair  jwrong,  unjust. 

"All  though  it  were  unright, 
There  is  no  peine  for  him  dight." 

Oou<er-  C.  A.,  ii. 

B.  As  subst.:  That  which  is  unright ;  wrong,  fault. 
"Nofawltor  imright  coude  thei  fynde  in  him."-T/o|je; 

Expostcion  of  Daniel  xii. 

unrighteous  (as  fin-rit  -yfis).  «.  [Pref.nn-  (l), 
and  Eng.  righteous.]  Not  righteous;  not  just;  not 
upright  and  honest ;  evil,  wicked.  (Applied  to  per- 
sons or  things.) 

'  'Angry  Neptune  heard  the  unrighteous  prayer." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  ix.  G80. 

unrighteously  (asfin-rif-yus-ljf),  adv.  [Eng. 
unrighteous;  -ly.]  In  an  unrighteous  manner; 
unjustly,  wickedly,  sinfully. 

"  Prosecute  most  unrighteously  ...  to  the  Christian 
faith  and  natural  piety."— Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  18. 

unrighteousness  (as  un-rit-yfis-ness),  *un- 
ryght-eous-nes,  *un-right-wis-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
unrighteous;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unrighteous;  want  of  rectitude  or  righteousness  ;  a 
violation  of  the  divine  law  or  of  justice  and  equity ; 
wrong,  injustice. 

"All  unrighteousness  is  sin." — Uohnv.  17. 

•fin-right  -ful  (gh  silent),  *un-ryght-ful,  *un- 
right-full  a.  .[Pref.  ««-(!)  and  Eng.  rightful.] 
Not  rightful;  not  just;  illegitimate. 

"  To  plant  unrfghtful  kings." 

Shakesp.:  Kichard  II.,  v.  1. 

•fin-right  -ful-1?  (gh silent),  odt>.  [Eng. unright- 
ful;  -ly.]    Not  rightfully  ;  wrongfully,  unjustly. 
'   "Ennoyengfolketreden  (and  that  unrightfully)  on  the 


•fin-ringed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ringed.] 
Not  having  a  ring,  as  in  the  nose. 

"  Be  forced  to  impeach  a  broken  hedge, 
And  pigs  unringed  at  vis.  franc,  pledge." 

Butler:  Hudibras,  II.  ii.  310. 

*un-rl'-6t-gd,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  riot,  and 
suff.  -ed.]    Free  from  rioting ;  not  disgraced  by  riot. 
"A  chaste  unrioted  house." 

Slay:  Lucan;  Pharsalia,  ix. 

fin-rip',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2) ,  3.,  and  English  rip.] 
To  rip ;  to  cut  open. 

"Unripd'st  the  bowels  of  thy  sovereign's  son." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  i.  4. 
fin-ripe  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  ripe.] 

1.  Not  ripe ;  not  mature ;  not  come  to  a  state  of 
perfection  or  maturity. 

2.  Not  fully  prepared  or  matured ;  as,  an  unripe 
scheme. 

•3.  Not  seasonable;  not  yet  proper  or  suitable. 
"  Resolved  his  unripe  vengeance  to  defer."* 

Dryden:  Sigismonda  and  Quiscardo,  264. 

•4.  Too  early ;  premature. 

"  Dorilaus,  whose  unripe  death  doth  yet,  so  many  years 
since,  draw  tears  from  virtuous  eyes."— Sidney. 

fin-rlp'-ened,  a.  [Pref.  un-(l) ,  and  Eng.  ripened.] 
Not  ripened  ;  not  ripe;  not  matured. 

"  Thou  knowest  the  errors  of  unripened  age." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iltad,  xxiii.  671. 

fin-ripe  -ngss,  subst.  [Eng.  unripe;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unripe ;  absence  of  ripe- 
ness; immaturity,  unreasonableness.  (Bacon:  Es- 
says; Of  Delays.) 

•fin-rlp'-pled  (le  as  el),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
English  rippled.]  Not  rippled ;  free  from  ripples ; 
smooth. 

"  But  it  was  unrippled  as  glass  may  be." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xix. 

•un-ri'-val-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  rival, 
and  suff.  -able.]  Incapable  of  being  rivaled ;  inim- 
itable. 

"The  present  unique,  unrivaled,  and  unrivalable  nro- 
duction/'—  Southey:  Doctor,  ch.  i.,  A.  1. 

fin-rl  -valed,  a.  [Pref.zm-  (1),  and  Eng.  rivaled.] 

1.  Not  rivaled ;  having  no  rival  or  competitor. 

2.  Having  no  equal ;  unequaled,  peerless. 

"His  own  claims  were  unrivaled."  —  Macaulay:  Bist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

fin-rlV-en  a.  [Pref.«n-  (1),  and  Eng.  riven.] 
Not  riven ;  uot  split ;  not  rent  asunder. 

"The  last  sole  stubborn  fragment  left  unriven." 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorasaan. 

nU5rr'vjS*',"-'-.  [Pref.  «»- (2),  and  Eng.  rivet, 
v.J  Jo  take  the  rivets  away  from ;  to  loosen  the 
rivets  of ;  to  unfasten. 


car,         iar,h« 
•clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun 


»,     yum,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    Vhis;     Bin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f 
;      -tion,      -jion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -We,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     deli 


unroasted 


fin-roast-ed,  «un-rost-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  roasted.]    Not  roasted. 

"Which  they  disdained  to  eat  unroasted."— Hackluyt: 
Voyages,  iii.  51L 

•fin-robbed',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  robbed.] 
Not  robbed  or  plundered. 

" That  you  escape  unrobbed  of  the  slaves."— Ilackluyt: 
Voyages,  ii.  238. 

fin-robe',  v.t.  &i.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
robe,  v.j 

A.  Trans. :  To  disrobe ;  to  take  off  a  robe  or  robes 
from ;  to  undress. 

B   Intrans. :  To  undress ;  to  take  off  one's  robes. 
(Lit.  <tfig.) 

"  On  their  exit,  souls  are  bid  unrobe." 

Young:  Right  Thoughts,  iv.  43. 

fin-robed  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  robed.] 

1.  Deprived  of  robes  previously  worn. 

2.  Not  robed ;  having  no  robe  or  robes  on. 

"He  gave  his  assent  in  form  to  several  laws  unrobed."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

•fin-rfilled',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  roiled.]  ,_OT_J    . , 

Not  roiled;  not  turbid;  Clear.  "  It  hath  outstood  so  many  blustring  blasts,  thus  long, 

fin-r611',  *fin-r61',  V.  t.  &  i.     [Pref.  un-   (2),  and  utterly  unruined."— Bp.  Hall:  Balm  ofGilead,  §  10. 
Eng.  roll,  v.l  *un-ruled',  *un-rul-yd,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

A.  Transitive :  Eng.  ruled.] 

1.  To  unfold,  as  a  roll,  or  something  rolled  up.  j    jjo£  ruie(J,  not  governed ;  not  directed  by  supe- 

rior power  or  authority. 

a  ship  in  a  storm   .    .     .    unruled  and  undirected 

of   nnv  " 

2.  To  display,  to  lay  open. 

"  A  flag  unrolls  the  stripes  and  stars." 

Longfellow:  Building  of  the  Ship. 

»3.  To  strike  off  a  roll,  list,  or  register. 
"  Let  me  be  unrolled  and  my  name  be  put  in  the  book  of 
virtue."—  Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  unfold,  to  uncoil. 

"  As  an  adder  when  she  doth  unroll." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  11.  3. 

fin-ro'-man-ized,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

T<l!"Not  Romanized ;  not  subjected  to  Roman  arms 
or  customs. 
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*un-rfif  -fle,  r.  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  ruffle .] 
To  cease  from  being  ruffled  ;  to  subside  to  smooth- 
ness. 

"  The  waves  unrujfle,  and  the  sea  subsides. 

Dryden:   Vinjil's  Mneid,  i.  212. 

un-rfif -fled  (le  as  el),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  ruffled.] 

1.  Not  ruffled ;  smooth,  not  agitated. 

"The  waters  of  the  unruffled  lake." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

2.  Calm,  tranquil;  free  from  agitation. 

"And  all  unruffled  was  his  face." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  19. 

*un-ru  -In-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
ruinable.]  Incapable  of  being  ruined  or  destroyed. 

"  May  the  unruinable  world  be  but  my  portion."— 
Watts:  Remnants  of  Time,  Essay  9. 

•fin-ru  -In-at-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ruinated.]  Not  ruined ;  not  brought  to  rnin. 

"There  is  a  tower  of  Babel  unruinated." — Bp.  Hall: 
Apologie  against  Brownists,  §  30. 

*fin-ru-Ined,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
'---"•"  fj0t  ruined,  not  destroyed. 


unsanitary 


"The  first  letter  which  William  unrolled  seemed  to 
contain  only  florid  compliments."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch. 


un  safe  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  safe,  a.J 

1.  Not  safe;  not  free  from  danger;  not  affording 
or  accompanied  by  complete  safety ;  perilous,  dan- 
gerous, risky,  hazardous. 

"It  was  unsafe  to  insult  Lewis."— Macavlatj:  Hist.  F.mj.. 
ch.  xxiv. 

2.  Not  to  be  trusted  to  or  depended  on. 

"False  in  many  things,  and  therefore  unsafe  in  all 
questions."— Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  ii.,  ch. 
iii. 

3.  Not  free  from  risk  or  error. 

fin-safe -lj?,  adu.  [Eng.  unsafe;  -ly.]  Not  safely; 
not  in  a  safe  manner ;  not  without  danger ;  danger- 
ously, riskily.  (Dryden:  Eleonora,  368.) 

*fin-safe'-ty\  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  nafe.ti/.] 
The  absence  or  want  of  safety  ;  danger,  risk,  inse- 
curity. 

"The  unsafely  and  vanity  of  these,  and  all  external 
things." — Leighton:  Com.  on  1  Peter  iii. 

*un-sage  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng.  sage,  a.] 
Not  wise ;  not  sage ;  foolish. 

"With  wicked  hands  and  words  iu;.--'iy." 

Hudson:  Judith  v.  305. 

fin-said'  (a  as  e),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
said.]  Not  said;  not  spoken;  not  uttered;  un- 
spoken. 

"Thus  (nought  unsaid)  the  much-advising  sage 
Concludes."  Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiii.  423. 

*un-sail  -a-ble,  *un-saile-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  sailable.]  Not  sailable;  not  naviga- 
ble. 

"The  sea  unsaileable  for  dangerous  windes." 

May:  Lacan;  Pharsalia,  x. 

*un-saint',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  saint.] 
To  deprive  of  saintship  or  the  reputation  of  it;  to 

ntiy" -^.]"lnJa'n  unruly  manner ;  lawfessly.  fin-saint -1? ,  'adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 

"Ye    .    .    .    mrulilye  haue  ruled,  where  ye  listed  to    saintly.]    Not  saintly ;  not  like  a  saint. 

commaund."— Sir  J.  Cneeke:  Hurt  of  Sedition. 
*un-ru -11-ment,  s.    [English   unruly;   -ment.] 

Unruliness. 
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of  any."—  Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  Unruly. 

"Theyse  vnrulyd  company  gatheryd  vnto  them  great 
multytude  of  the  commons." — Fabyan:  Chronycle,  p.  530. 

*fin-ru'-ll-iy,  *un-ru-li-lye,  adu.  [English  un- 
'  -  *  •»  T 1 .er;  lawlessly. 


Roman  church. 


of  the 


"  They  breaking  forth  with  rude  unrulinient." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  ix.  23. 

un-ru'-ll-ness,  s.    [English  unruly ;  -ness.]    The 


authority ;  turbulence. 


romance. 

"  It  is  a  base,  unromantick  spirit  not  to  wait  on  you." — 
Sutift. 

fin-roof,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  roof.]   To 
deprive  of  its  roof;  to  strip  the  roof  oft. 

"  The  rabble  should  have  first  unroof  d  the  city." 
Shakesp.:  Coriolanua,  i.  1. 

*fin-ro6st -ed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (2).  and  English 
roosted.]    Driven  from  the  roost  or  place  of  rest. 
"Thou  dotard!  thou  art  woman-tir'd,  unroosted." 
Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  11.  3. 

fin-ro8f,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
root,  v.] 


.  them  into  such  an  unruliness 
•.rmons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  2. 

un-ru'-lf,  a.  "[Prefix  un-  (1)  ;  English  rule,  and 
suff  .-ly.]  Not  able  to  be  ruled  ;  lawless  ;  not  sub- 
mitting to  restraint;  turbulent,  ungovernable,  dis- 
orderly. 

"That  capricious  and  unruly  body."—  Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

un-rum'-ple,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
rumple.]  To  remove  the  folds  from;  to  free  from 
rumples  ;  to  spread  or  lay  out  even. 

"  Unrumple  their  swoln  buds,  and  show  their  yellow 
bloom."  Addison  :  Virgil;  Oeorgic  iv. 


*un 


Of,  V.J  ~Ull-BttUACU   ,   (A.     [  i  lei. 

A    Trans. :  To  tear  up  by  the  roots ;  to  uproot,  to    Not  sacked ;  not  pillaged. 


.  ["Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sacked.] 


extirpate,  to  eradicate. 

"  To  feed  the  fires,  unroot  the  standing  woods." 

Pitt:  Virgil  s  jEneid,  vi. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  be  torn  up  by  the  roots. 
"  Make  their  strength  totter,  and  their  topless  fortune 
Unroot  and  reel  to  mine." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Donduca,  ill.  2. 


"Yonder  turrets  yet  unsaalced." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  vi. 

•un-sac'-ra-ment,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
sacrament.']  To  deprive  of  sacramental  virtue. 

"  Doth  unsaerament  Baptism  itself."— Falter:  Holy  and 
Profane  State,  v.  11. 

fin-sac-rl-fl'-cial  (ci  as  sh),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1), 


*un-r5t  -ten,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  rotten.] 
Not  rotten,  not  putrefied,  not  corrupted.  (Lit.  d 

™"  <'  Every  friend  unrotten  at  the  core." 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ii.  564. 

»fin-rough'(gb  as  f),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

rough.]    Not  rough ;  smooth,  unbearded.  , --. 

•'  Many  unrough  youths."— Shakesp.:  Macbeth,*.  2.  'fin-Sad',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sad.]     Un- 

un-round-ed    a.     [Pref.   un-  (1),  and  English    steady,  fickle. 
rounded.]    Not  rounded;  not  shaped  or  formed  to 
a  circle  or  sphere. 

"Negligently  left  unrounded."— Donne:  Elegy,  xii. 
un-ro"ut'-ed,  a.    [Pref. un-  (1),  and  Eng.  routed.] 
Not  routed,  not  defeated ;  not  put  to  flight. 
"  Stands  firm  and  yet  unrouted." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Prophetess,  iv.  5. 

*fin-rfiy'-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  royal.] 
Not  royal ;  not  regal  or  kingly ;  unprincely. 

"He  sent  them  with  unroyal  reproaches  to  Musidorus." 
— Sidney:  Arcadia,  b>.  ii 


vompar.  jieny. .  «uu  including  sacrifice  in  its 
ritual ;  not  having  the  nature  or  efficacy  of  a  sac- 
rifice. 

"The  unsacriflcial  nature  of  Buddhist  worship."— 
Athenosum,  Oct.  23,  1886,  p.  628. 


"  O  stormy  peple,  nnsad,  and  ever  untrewe." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,872. 

*fin-sad'-den,  ti.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
sadden.]  To  remove  sadness  from ;  to  cheer. 

"Music  un#addens  the  melancholy." — Whitlock:  Man- 
ners of  the  English,  p.  483. 

un-sad'-dle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
saddle.]  To  remove  the  saddle  from ;  to  take  the 
saddle  off. 


What  can  be  more  unsaintlyf" — Gauden:  Tearsoftlic 
Church,  p.  209. 

*un-sal'-ar-Ied,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sal- 
aried.] Not  receiving  a  fixed  salary ,-  dependent  on 
fees. 

fin-sale'-a-ble,  fin-sal-a-ble,  a.  [Pref. «n-(l), 
and  Eng.  saleable.]  Not  saleable;  not  meeting  a 
ready  sale;  not  in  demand. 

"  Weanling  calves  are  utterly  unsaleable."— Field,  Dec. 
26,  1885. 

un-salt'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  salted.] 
Not  salted;  not  pickled;  fresh,  unseasoned. 

"  They  eate  good  meate,  but  all  unsalted."—Hackluyt: 
Voyages,  iii.  242. 

un-sa-lut'-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
saluted.]  Not  saluted;  not  greeted. 

"  And  the  most  noble  mother  of  the  world 
Leave  unsaluted."     Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  v.  S. 

*6n-salved'  ((silent),  or  *un-salyed',  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  salved.]  Not  mollified,  assuaged, 
relieved,  aided,  or  helped. 

"  They  put  off  the  verdict  of  holy  text  unsalv'd." — Mil- 
ton: Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

*un-sanc-tl-fl-ca-tion,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sanctification.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unsanctified ;  the  absence  of  sanctification. 

un-sanc'-tl-fled,  *un-sanc-ti-fyed,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1) ,  and  Ens.  sanctified.] 

1.  Not  sanctified ;  unholy,  profane,  wicked. 

"  Unsanctifl'd  and  polluted." — Milton:  On  the  Removal 
of  Hirelings. 

*2.  Unconsecrated. 

"  She  should  in  ground  unsanctified  have  lodged." 
Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  1. 


un-sanc'-tl-fy-Ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng- 
lish sanctifying.]    Not  £ 
sanctity. 


;  sanctifying ;  not  imparting 


"iie  sent  mem  wiiiu  w*r<*pi**  icyiumjwDD  *•*..»>"»————  "Like  as  draught  horses,   when  they  be  out  of  their 

-Sidney:  Arcadia,  b^.  11.  geeres,  and  hackneis  unsaddled."— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk. 

•fin-rude'   a.    [In  sense  1  from  pref.  un-(\),  and  xvii.,  ch.  iii. 

Eng.  rude;  in  sense  2  from  pref.  un- (2),  3.]  »fin-sad'-ness,  *un-sad-nesse,  subst.    [English 

-    »,  » — j_. — i:ni..j  unsad;  -ness.]    Infirmity,  weakness. 


1.  Not  rude ;  polished. 

"  A  man  unrude."— Herrick 
.  Excessively  rude 


Hesperides.  p.  156. 


-.  , 

"The  unsadnesse   [infirmitas]  and  unprofyt  of  it." — 
Ebrewis,  vii. 


"The  sanctity  of  their  profession  has  an  unsanctlfying 
influence  on  them." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

un-sanc'-tioned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
sanctioned.  ]  Not  sanctioned ;  not  authorized  or 
ratified.  (Cowper:  Task,  ii.  524.) 

*fin-8an'-dall6d,  a.  [Pref. un-  (1),  and  Eng. san- 
dalled.] Not  sandalled  ;  not  wearing  sandals. 

*un-sane',  a.  [Pref.  «n-(l),  and  Eng. sane.]  Not 
healthy ;  unhealthy. 

"A  man  begotten  by  an  unfane  body."—  Translation  of 
Plutarch's  Morals. 

*un-san'-gulne  (gu  as  gw),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  sanguine.]  Not  sanguine;  not  ardent, 
animated,  or  hopeful.  (Young.  Ocean,  xxi.) 

*fin-Ban'-I-tar-y',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
sanitary.]  Not  sanitary;  unhealthy;  paying  no 
attention  to  sanitation. 

"Any  grim  street  of  that  unsanitary  period."— O.  Eliot: 
Middlemarch,  ch.  xxiii. 


te     fat     fare      amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thgre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pSt, 
?'  woYe,     wplf,     work,     who.     son;     mate,     cub.     cure,     unite,     cur.     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      *,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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unsearchable 


*tin-san'-I-tat-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sanitated.]  Not  made  healthy  or  wholesome ;  un- 
sanitary. 

••  l>f;diii£  with  Hiixtniifntfd  workrooms,  or,  us  he  called 
them,  sweating  dens."  —  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*un-sapped  ,  a.  [Pref. un-(l), and  Eng. sapped.] 
Nut  sapped;  not  undermined  or  secretly  attacked. 

"Cnsapped  by  caresses." — Sterne:  Sent.  Journey;  Act  <>f 
Cntirity. 

/tin-sat'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sated.] 
Nut  sated;  not  sati.stied. 

"Admiration,  feeding  at  the  eye, 
And  still  unsated."       Cowper.-  Task,  i.  158. 

*tin-sa-ti-a-bll  -I-tf ,  *tin-sa  -ti-a-ble-ness  (tl 
asshl),  subst.  [Eng.  unsatiable;  •ityl'ness.}  Tin- 
Duality  or  state  of  being  insatiable;  insatiability, 
insatiableness. 

"  Unsatiablenata,  being  never  contented." — Stri/pf:  Ec- 
c/es.  Mem.  (an.  1548). 

tin-sa'-ti-a-ble  (ti  as  shl),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1). 
and  Eng.  satiable.]  Not  satiable;  not  capable  of 
being  satiated ;  insatiable. 

"Fulfill  their  unsatiable  lusts."— Vives:  Instruct,  of 
Christian  Woman,  bk.  L,  ch.  xii. 

*tin-sa'-tl-9.-bl?  (ti  as  shl),  *un-sa-ty-a-bly, 
adv.  [Eng.  unsat  iab(le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  unsatiable 
manner. 

"  That  he  unsat  yably  brent  in  herconcupiscens."— Bale.- 
English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

*tin-sa -tl-ate  (ti  asshl},  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  satiate.]  Not  satiate  or  satiated;  insatiate, 
unsatisfied. 

"  Unsatiate  of  my  woe  and  thy  desire." 

Wyat:  The  Lover  forsaketh  his  unkind  Love. 

*tin-sat-is-f  ac  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
satisfaction.]  Want  or  absence  of  satisfaction ; 
dissatisfaction ;  unsatisfactoriness. 

"  Their  trans itori ness,  unsatisfactton,  danger." — Bp. 
Ball.-  OfContentation,§lS. 

un-sat-Is-fac.'-tSr-i-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  unsatis- 
factory ;  -ly.]  In  an  unsatisfactory  manner. 

"The  system  of  tolls  acted  very  unsatisfactorily." — 
Brft.  Quart.  Review,  Ivii.  (1873),  p.  197. 

fin-sat-ls-fac  -t6r-I-ness,  «.  [Eng.  unsatisfac- 
tory; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unsatis- 
factory;  failure  to  give  satisfaction. 

"  The  unsat  iftf actor  i  ness  and  barrenness  of  the  school- 
philosophy."—  Boyle:  Works,  iii.  (Pref.) 

fin-sat-Is-f  ac'-t6"r-y\  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
satisfactory.]  Not  satisfactory ;  not  affording  sat- 
isfaction. 

"The  maritime  operations  of  the  year  were  more  MH- 
satisfactory  still."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  xiv. 

fin-sat -Is-fl-a-ble,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug. 
9atisfiable.'\  Incapable  of  being  satisfied. 

"Unsatisfied  and  unsatisfiable  passions."—  Paley:  AW. 
Theol.,  ch.  xxvi. 

tin-sat'-Is-f  led,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
satisfied.] 

1.  Not  satisfied;  not  gratified  to  the   full;  not 
having  enough. 

"The  restless,  unsatisfied  longing." 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  6. 

2.  Dissatisfied1,  discontented;  not  contented. 

"He  was  still  unM/fa/Itfd." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng..  ch. 
rviii. 

3.  Not  fully  informed  and  settled  in  opinion ;  not 
convinced  or  fully  persuaded. 

"Report  me  and  my  cause  aright 
To  the  unsatisfied."  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

4.  Not  paid;  unpaid. 

"That  one  half  which  is  unsatisfied." 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  ii.  1. 

*tin-S&t'-Is-fied-nSss,  s.  [English  unsatisfied; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unsatisfied  or 
discontented. 

"To  give  you  an  account  of  our  unsatisfledness." — 
Boyle:  Works,  ii.  86. 

fin-sat -Is-ff-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
satisfying.]  Not  satisfying;  not  affording  full 


gratification,  as  of  appetite,  desire,  &c. ;  not  giving 
content  or  satisfaction. 

"Nor  is  fame  only  unsatisfying  in  itself."— Addison.- 
Spectator,  No.  256. 

*fin-sat  -Is-fV-Ing-ness,  s.  [ Eng.  unsatisfying ; 
-Hess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  oeing  unsatisfying. 

"  That  they  do  so  understand  also  the  vanity  and  the 
unsattsfytngness  of  the  things  of  this  world."— Bp.  Tay- 
lor: Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  18. 

fin-S&'-v5r-I-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  unsavory;  -ly.]  In 
an  unsavory  manner. 

"So  often  and  so  unsavorily  has  it  been  repeated."— 
Milton  Animad.  on  Remonstrant's  Defence. 


un  sa  -v5r-I-ness,  s.  [English unsavory;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unsavory. 

"A  national  unsavoriness  in  any  people." — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  x. 

tin-sa  -vor-y\  tin-sa  vSur-y",  *un  sa-vour-ie, 
adj.  iPref.  iin-  (I),  and  Ens.  savory.] 

1.  Not  savory;  not  pleasing  to  the  palate;  taste- 
less, insipid. 

"  ritititvory  food."— Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  401. 

2.  Having  an  ill  smell;  fetid. 

"Some  may  emit  an  unsavory  odor."— Browne:  \ful- 
gar  Errors,  bfc.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

3.  Unpleasing,  offensive,  disgusting. 

"Thou  hast  the  most  unsavory  similes." — Shakestt..- 
//•  MI  IV.,  Pt.  /.,i.  2. 

tin-say', i'.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  say.]  To 
recant,  recall,  or  withdraw  (what  has  been  said)  ; 
to  retract. 

"  You  can  say  and  unsay  things  at  pleasure." 

Goldsmith-  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  v. 

tin-seal -9,  ble,  fin-scale  -a>-ble,  a.  [Pref .  un- 
it), and  Eng.  scalable,  ]  Not  scalable ;  not  possible 
to  be  scaled. 

"  Divided  by  unscalable  mountains." — London  Daily  Tele- 
fffqpJh. 

*tin-scale  ,  r.  f,  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English  scaJe 
(1),  s.J  To  remove  scales  from  ;  to  divest  of  scales ; 
to  clear. 

"Purging  and  unsealing  her  long-abused  sight."— 
Milton;  Areopayitica. 

*tin-SCal  -f ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  U),  and  Eng.  scaly.] 
Not  scaly ;  free  from  scales 

"The  jointed  lobster  and  unscaly  soule." 

Gay:  Trivia,  ii.  416. 

*tin-scanned',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  {!),  and  English 
scanned.]  Not  scanned;  not  measured;  not  com- 
puted. 

"  The  harm  of  unmanned  swiftness." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

*tin-scant  -§d,  adj.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  English 
scanted.]  Not  curtailed,  shortened,  or  abridged. 

"Unscanted  of  her  parts."— Daniel.-  Musophilus. 
*tin-scap'-g,-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  scape, 
and  suff.  -able.]    Impossible  to  be  escaped  from; 
inevitable. 

"Unscapable,  or  that  might  not  be  fled."—  Wycliffe:  Wis- 
dom xvii.  16. 

T  tin-scared',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  scared.] 
Not  scared ;  not  frightened  or  terrified. 

"Unscared 

By  drunken  bowlings."  Cowper.-  Task,  iv.  561. 

tin-scarred  ,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (i),  and  English 
scarred.]  Not  marked  with  a  scar  or  scars ;  hence, 
unwounded,  unhurt. 

"  Flanks  unscarred  by  spur  or  rod." 

Byron:  Mazeppa,xvii. 

tin-scathed  ,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
scathed.]  Not  scathed;  not  injured;  not  hurt;  un- 
injured. 

"And  hopest  thou  hence  unscathed  to  go?" 

Scott:  Mannion,  vi.  14. 

un-scat'-tSred,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
scattered.]  No*  scattered,  dispersed,  or  dissipated. 

"The    armie  uiscatteredt"  —  Elyot:    Governor,   bk     i 
ch.  ii. 

*fin-sgep -tSred,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
sceptered.]  Not  bearing  a  scepter;  deprived  of  his 
scepter ;  dethroned,  unkinged. 

"The  unaceptered  Lear 
Heaved  the  loud  sigh." 

Poetry  of  the  Anti-jacobin,  p.  138. 

*tin-sch5r-ar,  *tin-scn5l -er,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  scholar.]  Not  a  scholar ;  no  scholar. 

"I  tell  yon  plainlye,  scholar  or  unscholer." — Ascham: 
Toxophilus,  p.  38. 

tin-BChoV-aT-l?,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
scholarly.]  Not  scholarly ;  not  scholarlike. 

*un-sch6-las'-tlc,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
scholastic.]  Not  scholastic ;  not  bred  to  literature. 

"It  was  to  the  unscholastic  statesman  that  the  world 
owed  their  peace  and  liberties." — Locke. 

un-scho6led',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
schooled.]  Not  schooled;  not  taught;  uneducated, 
illiterate. 

"They  were  (Paul  ezcepted)  the  rest,  ignorant,  poor, 
simple,  unschooled  and  unlettered  men."— Hooker:  Eccles. 
Polity,  bk.  iv.,  g  14. 

*tin-S$V-enc.e,  subst.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  English 
science.]  The  absence  of  science  or  knowledge; 
ignorance.  • 

"  It  nie  not  onely  unscience." — Chaucer;  Boecius,  bk,  v. 

tin-8$i-«n-tlf'  -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
scientific.]  Not  scientific ;  not  according  to  the 
rules  or  principles  of  science. 


*un-scl9  -§5red,  *un-s9ls.  -s,ared,  a.  [Prof,  un- 
(1) ;  Eng.  scissor,  and  suff.  -ed.]  Not  cut  or  clipped ; 
unshorn. 

"  Utisctssor'd  shall  this  hair  of  mine  remain." 

Shakes]., .-  Pericles,  iii.  S. 

un-scor^hed',  *un-skorclit,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i). 
;*ml  Eug. 'scorched.]  Not  scorched;  not  touched  or 
affected  by  fire. 

"His  hand    .    .    .    remained  unscorch'd," 

Shakes}).  •  Julius  Ctesar,  i,  8. 

tin-scoured,  adj.    [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
scoured.]     Not  scoured ;  not  cleaned  by  rubbing. 
"Like  unscour'd  armor." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  8. 

tin-scribed  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
scratched.]  Not  scratched;  not  torn. 

"To  save  unscratch'd  your  city's  threaten'd  cheeks." 
Shakesp.;  King  John,  ii.  1. 

tin-screened  ,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
screened.] 

1.  Not  screened ;   not  covered ;  not  sheltered  or 
hidden. 

"  Exposed,  unscreened,  to  the  SUII'K  refulgent  beams." — 
Boyle. 

2.  Not  passed  through  a  screen;  not  sifted;  as, 

unscreened  coal. 

tin-screw'  (ewasu),  *un-scrue,  r.  t.  [Pref.  un 
(2),  and  Eng.  screw,] 

1.  Lit. :  To  draw  a  screw  or  screws  from ;  to  un- 
fasten by  untwisting  the  screws  of. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  loosen ;  to  open. 

"They  can  the  cabinets  of  kings  tinscrue," 

Howell:  Verses.    (Pref.  to  Let.) 

Uil-SCrlp'-tu-rQl,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
scriptural.]  Not  scriptural;  not  agreeable  to  the 
Scriptures;  not  warranted  by  the  authority  of  Holy 
Writ ;  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture. 

"Manifestly  unscrtptural,  false,  and  groundless."  — 
Waterland:  Works,  ii.  6L 

tin-scrlp'-tfi-ral-l? ,  adv.  [Eng.  unscriptural ; 
-ly.]  In  an  unscriptural  manner;  not  according  to 
Scripture. 

tin-scru  -pu-lotis,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  tl),  and  Eng. 
scrupuloits.]  Not  scrupulous;  having  no  scruples 
of  conscience ;  unprincipled. 

"An  enlightened  adviser  and  an  unscrupulous  slave." — 
Macaulay-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

un-scru  -pn-lOUS-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  unscrupulous: 
-ly.]  In  an  unscrupulous  manner;  without  scruple 
or  principle. 

un-scrfl'-pu-lotis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unscrupulous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unscrupulous ; 
want  of  principle. 

"The  unscrupulousness  of  the  enemy."—  London  Stand- 
ard. 

*un-scrft  -ta-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
scrutable.]  Inscrutable. 

*tin-SCtilp  -tu-ral,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sculptural,]  Not  conforming  to  the  canons  of 
sculpture  (q.  v.). 

"Some  of  his  sculptures  are  very  effective,  but  unsculp- 
tural."—AthencEum,  Jan.  27,  1888,  p.  128. 

*tin-sctit9h'-e6ned,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
scutcheoned.]    Not  scutcheoned ;  deprived  of  or  not 
having  a  scutcheon ;  not  having  a  coat  of  arms. 
tin-seal',  v.  t,    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eug.  seal,  v.] 
1.  To  remove  a  seal  or  seals  from;  to  open  by 
breaking  the  seals  of. 

"His  letter  was  unsealed."— Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  oh. 
xiii. 
*2.  To  open  generally. 

"  Tardy  of  aid,  unseal  thy  heavy  eyes." 

Dryden:  Cock  and  Fox.  247. 

*3.  To  disclose ;  to  reveal. 

"  Secret  grief  unseals  the  fruitful  source." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xii.  190. 

tin-sealed  ,  *un-seel-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  m,  and 
Eng.  sealed.] 

1.  Not  sealed;  not  stamped  with  a  seal;  hence, 
not  ratified,  not  confirmed,  not  sanctioned. 

"Your  oaths 
Are  words,  and  poor  conditions,  but  unseal'd." 

Shakesp.;  All's  Well,  iv.  2. 

2.  Having  the  seal  or  seals  broken. 
*un-s6anV,  v.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  seam.] 

To  take  out  a  seam  ;  to  open  by  undoing  the  seams 
of ;  hence,  to  rip,  to  cut  open. 

"He  unseam'd  him  from  the  nape  to  the  chops." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  t  2. 

fin-fiearph'-a-ble,  *un-serch-a-t)le,  007.  &  s. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  searchable.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Not  searchable;  incapable  of  being 
searched  out;  not  to  be  traced  or  searched  out; 
inscrutable,  mysterious. 


Mil,    bd?;     p6at,    J6wl;    cat,    Sell.     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    ag;     expect.     Xenophon     exist.   ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shttn;      -tion,      -?ion  =  zhiin.     -tious.     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.    -die.    Ac.  =  bel,     deL 


unsearchableness 
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unsequestered 


*B.  As  subst. :  That  which  is  unsearchable  or  in- 
scrutable. 

"We  spend  too  much  of  oar  time  and  pains  among 
infinites  and  unsearchables." —  Watts  •  Logic,  pt.  i.,  ch.  vi., 
II 

fin-search  -a-ble-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  unsearch- 
able; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
searchable. 

"The  unsearchableness  of  God's  ways." — Bratnhall: 
Answer  to  Hobbs. 

fin-sea^h'-a-bly1,  adv.  [Eng.  unsearchab(le) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  unsearchable  manner ;  inscrutably. 

un  searched  ,  *un-searcht,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  searched.]  Not  searched;  not  explored; 
not  closely  examined. 

"  His  house  in  reason  cannot  pass  unsearcht." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Lover's  Progress,  iv. 

•un-searsh'-Ing,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
searching.']  Not  searching ;  not  investigating;  not 
examining  closely. 

"Their  now  unsearching  spirit." 

Daniel:  Muaoptiilus. 

*fin-sea§  -6n,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  sea- 
son.] To  strike  or  affect  unseasonably  or  disagree- 
ably. 

fin-seas. '-&n-able,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
seasonable.] 

1.  Not  seasonable ;  not  such  as  might  be  expected 
at  the  particular  season ;  not  according  to  the  sea- 
son or  time  of  year. 

"Unless  unseasonable  weather  drive  him  to  it." — P. 
Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xviii.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Not  being  at  the  proper  season   or   time ;  ill- 
timed,  untimely. 

"At  any  unseasonable  instant  of  the  night." — Shakesp.: 
Much  Ado,  ii.  2. 

3.  Not  suited  to  the  time  or  occasion  ;  ill-timed ; 
out  of  place. 

"These  reproaches  .  .  .  were  unreasonable." — Sfa- 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

4.  Not  in  season ;  taken,  caught,  or  killed  out  of 
season,  and  therefore  unfit  for  food. 

"The  salmon  was  unseasonable." — London  Daily  Chron- 
icle. 

5.  Acting  or  interfering  at  improper  or  unsuita- 
ble times. 

"Such  immodest  and  unseasonable  meddlers." — Bar- 
rote:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  8. 

un-sea$'-on-a-ble-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  unseason- 
able; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unseas- 
onable or  out  of  season. 

"The  unreasonableness  and  moisture  of  the  weather." — 
Holinshed:  Descr.  England,  bk.  iii. 

un-seas  -on-a-bly1,  adv.  [Eng.  unseasonab(le') ; 
-ly.]  In  an  unseasonable  manner ;  not  seasonably  ; 
at  an  improper  time ;  not  agreeably  to  time  or 
season. 

"Seriousness  does  not  come  in  unseasonably." — Addi- 
son:  Spectator,  No.  698. 

fin-seas.  -&ned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  seas- 
oned.] 

1.  Not  seasoned ;  not  made  fit  for  use  by  keeping ; 
as,  unseasoned  wood. 

2.  Not  inured ;  not  accustomed  by  use  or  habit. 

3.  Not  qualified  by  use   or  experience ;    unripe, 
nexperienced. 

'"Tis  an  unseasoned  courtier." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  i.  1. 

*4.  Unseasonable,  untimely,  ill-timed. 
"These  unseasoned  hours." 

Beaum.  <t  Flet..-  Philaster,  ii. 

5.  Not  sprinkled  or  impregnated  with  seasoning 
or  relish ;  as,  unseasoned  meat. 

*6.  Irregular,  intemperate,  inordinate. 

"In  such  unseasonable  and  unseasoned  fashion." — Hay- 
ward. 

fin-seat',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  seat,  v.] 
To  remove  from  or  deprive  of  a  seat ;  as, 

(1)  To  throw  from  one's  seat  on  horseback. 

"At  once  the  shock  unseated  him." 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  550. 

(2)  To  deprive  of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

"It  might  be  necessary  to  unseat  him;  but  the  whole 
Influence  of  the  opposition  should  be  employed  to  pro- 
cure his  reelection.'  — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

fin-sea-w6r -thl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unseawortky; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unseaworthy. 

un-sea-wSr'-thy'  ,-adj.  [Pref.  un-  (t),  and  English 
seaworthy.]  •  Not  seaworthy ;  not  sufficiently 
equipped,  strong,  and  sound  in  every  part  to  be  sent 
to  sea. 

"The  ship  having  been  sent  to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy 
condition."— Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Feb.  9,  1888. 


•fin-sec  -6nd-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
seconded.] 

1.  Not   seconded,    not   supported,   not   assisted. 
(See  extract  under  UNCOUNTED  ANCED.) 

2.  Not  exemplified  a  second  time. 

"Strange  and  unseconded  shapes  of  worms  succeeded." 
— Browne. 

*fin-se  -cret,  a.  [Pref.  101-  (1).  and  Ena. secret,  a.] 
Not  secret,  not  discreet,  not  close,  not  trusty. 
"We  are  so  unsecret  to  ourselves." 

Shakesp.:  Troiln*  and  Or.ssjda,  iii.  2. 

*fin-se  -cret,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  secret.] 
To  deprive  of  the  character  of  a  secret ;  to  disclose, 
to  reveal. 

"The  unsecreting  of  their  affairs  comes  not  from  them- 
selves."— Bacon:  Essays;  of  Counsel. 

fin-sec-tar'-I-an,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  English 
sectarian.]  Not  sectarian ;  not  intended  or  used  to 
promote  any  particular  sect ;  not  characterized  by 
peculiarities  or  narrow  prejudices  of  any  sect. 

"  His  services  to  middle-class  schools  and  unsectarian 
elementary  education."— Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Feb.  1,  1888. 

U  Some  religious  bodies  figure  in  the  returns  as 
Unsectarian.  They  do  not  constitute  a  separate 
sect. 

fin-sec-tar  -I-an-I§m,  s.  [English  unsectari an; 
-ism.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unsectarian ; 
freedom  from  sectarianism. 

*un-S?C'-u-lar,  a.'  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
secular.]  Not  secular ;  not  worldly. 

*fin-sec  -u-lar-lze,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
secularize.]  To  render  unsecular:  to  detach  from 
secular  things ;  to  alienate  from  the  world;  to  de- 
vote to  sacred  uses. 

*fin-se-cure',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
secure.]  Not  secure,  not  safe ;  insecure. 

"To  settle  first  what  was  unsecure  behind  him." — Mil- 
ton: Bist.  Eng.,  bk.  ii. 

fin  se-ciired  ,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
secured.]  Not  secured ;  not  protected  or  provided 
for  by  security. 

"Showing  unsecured  liabilities  £5,847  ICs.  10.1.,  and 
assets  nil." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

*fin-sed  -en-tar-f ,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sedentary.]  Not  sedentary ;  active,  busy. 

"The  unsedentary  master's  hand 
Was  busier."  Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

fin-se-duced',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
seduced.]  Not  seduced ;  not  drawn  aside  from  the 
path  of  virtue ;  not  corrupted. 

"Unshaken,  ttnseduced,  unterrified." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

*fin  seed  -ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. seeded.] 

1.  Not  seeded,  not  sown  with  seed;  unsown. 

"The  unseeded  and  unfurrow'd  soil." 

Coioper:  Homer's  Odyssey,  ix. 

2.  Not  having  or  bearing  seed,  as  a  plant. 
*un-see  -Ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  seeing.] 

Not  seeing ;  wanting  the  power  of  vision ;  blind. 
"  When  to  unseeing  eyes  thy  shade  shines  so." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  43. 

•fin-seel  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  seel.]  To 
open,  as  the  eyes  of  a  hawk  that  have  been  seeled ; 
to  lighten ;  to  restore  sight  to. 

"  Are  your  eyes  yet  tinseefdt" 

Ben  Jonson:  Catiline,  i.  1. 

•fin-seem  ,  v,  i.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  seem.] 
Not  to  seem. 

"  So  unseeming  to  confess  receipt." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  i.  1. 

*un-seem  -Ing,  *un-sem-ynge,  adj.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  seeming.]  Unbeseeming,  unbecom- 
ing ;  unseemly. 

"  Cutte  out  of  the  znynde  superfluous  and  vnsemynge 
desyres." — Udall:  Romainss  rii. 

un-seem'-ll-ness,  *un-seme-li-nes,  s.  [Eng. 
unseemly;  -ness]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unseemly ;  uncomeliness,  impropriety,  indecorum, 
indecency. 

"With  shameles  crauinges  &  vnsemelines." — Udall: 
2  Thess.  ill. 

fin-seem  -Ijf,  *un-seme-ly,  *nn-sem-ly,  adj.  & 
adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  seemly .] 

A.  As  adj.:  Not  seemly;  not  such  as  beseems  the 
person,  time,  or  place ;  unbefitting,  unbecoming. 
(Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  xii.) 

B.  As  adv.:  In  an  unseemly  manner;  unbecom- 
ingly.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  155.) 

fin-seen',  *un-seyne,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (I),  and 
Eng.  seen.] 

1.  Not  seen,  not  discovered. 

"  Be  Yarrow  stream  unseen,  unknown." 

Wordsworth:  Yarrow  Unvisited,  1803. 

2.  Invisible,  indiscoverable. 


*3.  Unskilled,  inexperienced. 

"  He  was  not  unseen  in  the  affections  of  the  court,  but 
had  not  reputation  enough  to  reform  it." — Clarendon. 

^[  Theunseen:  Thatwhich  isunseen ;  specifically, 
the  world  of  spirits ;  the  hereafter. 

*fin-seize',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  seize.] 
To  release ;  to  let  go  of. 

"He  nt  the  stroke  unseiz'd  me." — Tuke:  Advent,  of  Five 
7/o(n--s,  iii. 

fin-seized  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  seized.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Not  seized,  not  apprehended,  not 
taken.    (Dryden:  Absalom  and  Achitnphel,  258.) 

2.  Law :  Not  possessed ;   not  put  in  possession ; 
as,  unseized  of  land. 

fin-seT-d&m,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sel- 
dom.] Not  seldom;  not  infrequently;  not  rarely; 
sometimes. 

un-sel-flsh,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. selfish.] 
Not  selfish  ;  not  influenced  by  or  arising  from  self- 
ishness. 

"  The  personal  benefit  and  present  reward  of  kind 
unselfish  benevolence." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

*un-8e  -11-ness,  *un-se-ll-ness,  s.  [Eng.wnsetsi ," 
-nest.]  Misery,  wretchedness. 

"  What  unseliness  is  established." — Chaucer:  Boecius,  iv. 

*fin-se  -If,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English  sely.] 
Unhappy,  unlucky. 

"Thilke  unsely  jolife  wo."— Oower:  C.  A.,  i. 

*un-sem  -In-ared,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Latin 
semen  (genit.  seminis)  =seed.]  Destitute  of  seed  or 
sperm;  destitute  or  deprived  of  virility;  impotent, 
castrated.  (Shalcesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  5.) 

"fin-sensed  *un-senced,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
sens(e),  and  sufl.  -ed.)  Destitute  of  sense  or  moan- 
ing ;  senseless,  meaningless. 

"They  tell  you  the  scripture  is  but  a  dead  letter, 
unsenced  character,  words  without  sence  or  unsenced." — 
Bp.  Taylor:  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  ii. ,  bk.  i.,  §2. 

*un-sens -I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (\),  and  English 
sensible.]  Not  sensible ;  not  capable  of  feeling ;  in- 
sensible. 

"A  sacramentell  sygne  unsensible." — Sir  T.  Kore: 
Works,  p.  1332. 

*fin-sen  -su-al-lze  (orsu  asshu),  v.  t.   [Pref. 
un- (2),  and  Eng.  sensualize.]    To  purify;  to  ele- 
vate from  the  dominion  of  the  senses. 
"  By  sensual  wants, 
Unsensualized  the  mind." 

Coleridge:  Religious  Musings. 

fin-s8nt ,  a.  [Pref.  un- (1),  and  Eng.  sent.]  Not 
sent,  not  despatched,  not  transmitted. 

"He  should  send  for  all  the  council  that  remained 
unsent  abroad." — Strype-  Eccles.  Mem.:  Edward  VI.,  bk.  i., 
ch.  iii. 

^  Unsent  for:  Not  called,  invited,  or  commanded 
to  attend. 

"  Somewhat  of  weighty  consequence  brings  you  here  so 
often,  and  unsent  for." — Dryden. 

fin-sen  -tenced,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sentenced.] 

1.  Not  sentenced ;  not  under  sentence. 

*2.  Not  definitely  pronounced. 

"The  divorce  being  yet  unsentenced." — Heylin:  Refor- 
mation, ii.,  g  L 

*fin-sen'-tient  (t  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sentient.]  Not  sentient ;  not  having  feeling, 
sense,  or  perception. 

"We  may  admit  a  sentient  composed  of  unsentient 
parts." — Search:  Light  of  Kature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

*fin-sen-tl-ment'-al,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sentimental.]  Not  sentimental;  matter-of- 
fact. 

un-sep'-ar-a-ble,  *un-sep-er-a-ble,  a.   [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  separable.]    Not  separable;  not 
incapable  of  being  separated ;  inseparable. 
"  Friends  now  fast  sworn, 
Who  twine  as  'twere  in  love 
Vnseparable."  Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  4. 

*un-sep  -ar-a-bly1,  adv.  [Eng.  unseparab(le) ; 
-ly]  Inseparably. 

"Joining  them  ^inseparably." — Milton:  Tetrachordon. 
un-sep'-ar-at-ed,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
separated.]    Not  separated  ;  not  parted. 
"To  retain  th'  unseparated  soul." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  z.  585. 

tun-sep-fil-Chred,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sepulchered.]  Not  sepulchered;  not  buried  in  a 
sepulcher;  unburied. 

"  Unsepulchred  they  roam'd." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  6*. 

•iin-se-ques  ~t§red,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sequestered.  ]  Not  sequestered ;  not  reserved ;  frank, 
open. 

"  His  unsequestered  spirit  so  supported  him." — Fuller: 
Church  History,  XI.  iii.  4. 


ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w6t,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pfit, 
or,     wore,     wpl^     w5rk,     who,     sftn;     mute,     cfib,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     02  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu-Scw. 


unserved 

"fin-served  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug.  *:,-<•,  ,;.  ] 

1.  Not  served  ;  not  worshiped. 

"The  law  is  love,  and  God  KH.ST'-"'." 

Gower:  ('.  -•!.,  ill. 

2.  Not  attended  to:  not  duly  performed. 
"Leave  the  sacraments  nnserved."—$ir  T.  .Vor»'-  H'.,r^*, 

p.  496. 
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2.  Want  of  fixity;  changeablcne.-s. 

"For  all  their  unsettledness  the  nun  strikes  them 
a  directand  certain  beam." — South. 

*un  set  -tie  ment  (le  as  el),s.    [Bug.  unsettle; 
-meat.} 

1.  The  act  of  rendering  unsettled. 

2.  The  state  of  being  unsettled. 

There  is  a  great  tnisettlrment  of  mind  an<l_corruption 


•fin-ser  -Vlqe.s.    [Pref.im-  (1),  andEng. service.]     Of  manners."— Rumor:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  17. 


unsheltered 

•fin-Shamed  ,  tulj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eneli-h 
w:th  shamed.]  Not  shamed ;  not  ashamed  ;  unabashed. 
(Drydcn:  Palamonand  Arcite,  in.  741.) 

*un-shame  -f  aged,  *un-sliame-fast,  a.  [Pref, 
n»-(l),and  English  shamefaced,  shamefast.]  Not 
shamefaced;  wanting  in  modesty;  impudent. 

"By  vehemencieof  affection  be  made  utisliamefast."  - 
Sir  J.  Chei'ke:  Thy  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

*fin  shame   filged-ness,  *un-shame -fast  nes, 


*6n-sev-en,  <:  trans.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English    *un-shame-fast  nesse,  s.    [Eng.  unifcom^ced, 
•reii.]    To  make  no  longer  seven;  to  reduce  from    «n*feamc/as(; -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  b 


Want  of  service ;  idleness,  neglect. 

i.  5.   °'  rii''"u\mber'I'ofKsoveniVo8a'lessn1umbe'r".""(Sp«'Cta(  unshameface'd ;  impudence." 

fin-ser -Vlce-a-ble,  n.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and   Kni'.  coinage.)  " For  the  lacks  of  manors  in  the  state  of  a  lord  ingen- 

srrviceable.]     Not  serviceable;  not  fit  for    service;  "To  ,  ,mn-fn  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  of  Borne."-  dreth  umhamefaslneste  m  him.   - 

not  bringing  advantage,  use,  profit,  or  convenience ;  Fai/ar:  Church  Hist.,  XI.  11.  9.  'fin-Shame  -fast-ly ,  *un-schame-fast-ll,  adr. 

useless.  »fin-se-ve're'  n.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  severe.']  [Ene.  uiuhamefast ;  -lij.]    Without  s 


"A  most  unwilling  and  unserviceable  accomplice." —    Not  severe  ;  not  harsh  ;  not  cruel. 


Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

•fin-ser -vlce-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  «iiwn-/v. - 
able;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unser- 
viceable ;  nselessness. 

"Minding  us  of  its  insufficiency  nnd  ntiterrlcrnblruess 
to  the  felicity  of  a  mortal  creature."— Barr^ir.  >'•'•(»•../<. 
vol.  iii.,  ser.  14. 

•fin-ser  -vl^e-a-bljf,  adv.  [English  vmu'rrin- 
ab(le);  -ly.]  Not  in  a  serviceable  manner. 

"Lie  idly  and  unserviceable  there."— W'ourtiivii-'i:  -V"'- 
itral  History. 

fin-set',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  set.] 

I.  Not  set;  not  placed. 


A  wickid  man  maketh  sad  his  cheer  unschamefastli." 
—  Wlti-liffe:  Proverbs  xzi.  9. 

•fin-Shape'   v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  andEng.  shape.] 

fin-sev-ered,  a.    [Pref.    un-   (1),    and  English    To  deprive  of  shape ;  to  throw  out  of  i 
severed.]    Not  severed,  parted,  or  divided. 

"  Like  unsevei-ftl  friends." 

Kimkesp..-  CbHoK»»,  iii.  2.  *fin-shaped  ,  a.   rPref.im-  (1),  and  Eng.  shaped.] 

fin-sew  (ew  as  6),  *un-80W  .  r.  t.  [Pref.  «7i;  (2),    Having  no  shape  ;  shapeless,  formless,  confused. 

"The  unshaped  use  of  it  doth  move 
The  hearers."  Shakesp. .-  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

-1?,  adj.   [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  English 
shapely.]    Not  of  regular  shape ;   deformed,  mis- 


"  A  less  prudent  and  un,e  vm  refreshment."-/,',-.  T«». 
lor:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  22. 


to  unseam  ;  to  rip  a  cover  from  or  off. 


'This  deed  unshapes  me  quite." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  4. 


'  I'ttsowed  was  the  body  soone, 
As  he  that  knewe  what  was  to  doone. 

Gower:  C.  A.,  viii. 


un-sewn 


"Nothing  unset  down." -Hooker:  Eccles.  Politie,  bk.  iii.,     sewn.]     Unstitched. 


y.  [Pref.™-  (2),  and  Eng. 


g  11 
•>.  Not  planted. 

"And  many  maiden  S' 

i   Nnt  K«t   is  n  broken  limb 


[prof. 


and  EngUsh 


"The  inner  flap  had  become  unsewn  at  the  bottom." — 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 

fin-sex  ,  v,  t.    [Pref.   un-  (2),  and  Eng.  sex.]    To 
.et  16.       deprive  of  sex  or  of  the  qualities  of  the  sex  to 
which  one  belongs ;  to  transform  in  respect  of  sex  ; 

"An  unset  bone  is  better  than  a  bone  so  ill  set  that  it    usually  to  deprive  of  the  qualities  of  a  woman  ;  to 
ust  be  broken  again."-Pu«er:  Worthies:  General.  ,,A]1  yojj  gpirit8 

*4.  Not  snnk  below  the  horizon.  That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  imsex  me  here." 

*5.  Not  settled,  fixed,  or  appointed.  Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

"For  all  day  meten  men  at  unset  steven."  *fin-shac  -kle,  t'.  t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),   and   English     common. 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,526.  shackle.]    To  set  free  from  shackles  ;  to  unfetter ;  to               "T' impart  a  joy,  imperfect  while  unstared." 

fin-set  -tie,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English  loose  from  bonds  ;  to  set  free  from  restraint. 


m,  deformed,  shapeless. 

"This  unshapen  earth  we  now  inhabit,  is  the  form  it 
was  found  in  when  the  waters  had    retired."— Burnet: 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 
2.  Uncreated. 

"  Unshapen  fader— unshapen  son  is." 
Athanasian  Creed,  in  Hickes'  Thesaurus,  i.  234. 
fin-Shared  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  shared.] 
Not   shared;   not   participated   in  or  enjoyed   m 


settle.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  change  from  a  settled  state ;  to  make  no 
longer  fixed,  settled,  established,  or  steady;  to 
nake  unc --'  ~  "---*~-i; '-  — •'•= *" 


"A    laudable    freedom    of    thought    unshackles    their 


«x0 


e  his  own  unshackled  life." 


_ncertain    or   fluctuating;    to   unhinge,  to 

shake,  to  disturb. 

"  Unsettling  the  faith  of  ingenuous  youth." — Brit.  Quart- 
erly Review,  Ivii.,  p.  68  (1873). 

•2.  To  move  from  one  place  to  another ;  to  remove.    sh'ade^>r°gloom. 

"As  big  as  he  was,  did  there  need  any  great  mutter  to 
unsettle  himf'—L'Estrange. 

*3.  To  disorder,  to  derange,  to  make  mad. 

•B.  Intrans.:  To  become  unsettled ;  to  give  way; 
to  bo  disordered. 

"His  wits  to  begin  to  unsettle." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  4. 

fin-set -tied  (le  as  el),  *nnsetled,  a. 

1.  Not  fixed  in. resolution;  not  aeterminea;,  not       UBMjhad  _6wed,  adj.    [Pref.im-  (1),  and  English 

shadowed.] 

1.  Lit.:  Not  shadowed;   not  clouded,  darkened, 
or  obscured. 

"TJnscanted  of  her  parts,  unshadowed 
In  any  darkened  point." 

Daniel:  Musophilus. 

2.  Fig. :  Free  from  gloom  or  unhappiness. 

!l  Give  himsel  f  up  to  unshadowed  enjoyment."— Cassell's 


Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 

fin-Sharp'-ened,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
minds." — Addison.  sharpened.]    Not  sharpened;   not  made  acute  or 

fin-shac -kled  (leas  el),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and    sharp. 
Eng.  shackled.  ]    Not  shackled ;  free  from  restraint.  "  Unsharpened  by  revenge  and  fear.  _ 


. 
Scott.-  Kokeby,  i.6. 

fin-shat  '-tteed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 


ordrhur,,,^.  iii.  fin-shat  '-tteed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1,  an        n 

,  a.  [Pref.  un  (1),  and  Eng.  shaded.]    ^tiered.]    Not  snattered  or  broken  to  pieces. 

"  " 


'.  Not  shaded  TnoV darkened'or  overspread  with  a^*™rc*?Hi]£i*$ff'so*taa  e8cap"  «»<"""""!d'"-B"- 

"  Faire  a.  unshaded  light,  or  as  the  day  fin-Shaven,  a.    [Pref.  un-'.W,  and  Eng.  shaven.] 

In  its  first  birth."      Davenant:  To  the  Queen.  Not  shaved  ;  not  cut.      (Browne:    Vulgar  Erroi  s, 

2.  Not  having  shades  or  gradations  of  color,  as  a  bk-  v--  ch« x*'-) 
picture.  fin-sheath  ,  fin-sheayhe  ,  v.  t.   [Prefix  un-  (. 

•fin-shad'-ow-a-ble,  a.    [Prof,  un-  (1) ;  English  and  " 
shadow;  -able.]    Incapable  of  being  shown  even  in 


II1VA     JJ<11(J.    0»*CliHl"J  ,  _ 

1.  To  take  or  draw  from  its  sheath  or  scabbard. 


[Pref. 


<ot  fixed  in  resolution;  not  determined;  not 
decided;  unsteady  or  wavering;  undecided,  hesi- 
tating. 

"To  all  of  this  unsettled  character." — Seeker:  Sermons, 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  18. 

2.  Unhinged,  disturbed,  troubled,  agitated ;  not 
calm  or  composed. 

"The  best  comforter  to  an  unsettled  fancy." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  v. 

li.  Disturbed ;  not  peaceful  or  quiet. 
"The  government  of  that  kingdom  had    .    .    .    been 
in  an  unsettled  state."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 


shadow. 

"Absolutely  inimitable  and 
nolds. 


nshadowable."—Bp.   Rey- 


.mself  up  towunod 
Sat.  Journal,  March  10,  1888. 


fin-shak  -a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
shakable.]      Incapable   of  being  shaken.     (Lit.  or 
4.  Displaced  from  a  fixed  or  permanent  position.    «„  ) 

His  great  individual  peculiarity  was  unshakable  de- 


5.  Not  having  the  lees  or  dregs  deposited ;  muddy, 
roily ;_  as,  unsettled  liquor. 


nized  ;  as,  unsettled  lands. 
•    8.  Not  adjusted;  not  liquidated ;  unpaid;  as,  an 
unsettled  account. 

9.  Not    arranged;    not  adjusted;   not  accommo- 
dated; as.  The  dispute  is  still  unsettled. 

10.  Unequal;  not  regular;  changeable. 

"The  most  unsettled  and  unequable  seasons  in  most 
countries." — Bentley:  Sermons. 

»fin-set  -tled-ness  (le  as  el),  s.  [Eng.  unsettled; 
-ness.] 

I.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unsettled ;  irres- 
olution, indecision,  uncertainty. 

"By  the  ignorance  and  instability  or  unsettlerlnesa  of 
foolish  people.1'— Bishop  Taylor:  Dissuasive  from  Popery, 
ft.  ii.,  §2. 


fin-shak'-en,  *un-shak  -ened,  adj 
(1),  and  Eng.  shaken;  shakened.] 


"He  who  ne'er  unsheathed  a  eword." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  19. 

*2.  To  set  free  from  or  as  from  a  case. 
"  A  harmful  knife,  that  thence  her  soul  unsheath'd 
Of  that  polluted  prison  where  it  breath'd." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,724. 

U  To  unsheathe  the  sword:  To  make  war. 
fin-shed',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  shed.] 
1.  Not  shed ;  not  spilt. 

"  Charged  with  unshed  team."— Byron:  Dream,  v. 
*2.  Not  parted ;  uncombed. 

"  Uncomb'd,  uncurl'd,  and  carelessly  unshed." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  48. 

•fin-shell  ,  ti.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  shell.] 

1.  To  take  out  of  the  shell ;  to  deprive  of  a  shell ; 
to  shell. 

2.  To  give  birth  to. 

"  None  .     .    .  that  ever  Yarmouth  unshelled  or  ingen- 
dred."—  A'osfte:  Lenten  Stuffe. 

3.  To  release. 

[Pref.   un-        .<xhere  I  remained   [concealed]  till   the  housemaid's 
sweetheart,  who  waaa  carpenter,  unshelled  me." — Dickens: 


l!  Not  shaken  ;  not  agitated  ;  not  caused  to  shake.    sketcnea  by  Boz;  Watkins  Tottle.' 

•fin-shelled  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
shelled.]  Not  protected  or  covered  with  a  shell; 
newly  hatched. 


"Which  now,  like  fruit  unripe,  sticks  on  the  tree; 
But  fall,  unshaken,  when  they  mellow  be." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

2.  Not   shaken   or    moved    in    resolution ;   firm, 


steady. 


'A  firm,  unshaken,  uncorrupted  soul." 

Thomson:  Winter,  33. 


•un-sha-ltle,  v.  t.    [UNSHACKLE.] 


"O'er  her  unshelled  brood  the  murmuring  ring-dove 
sits  not  more  gently." — Sheridan:  Pizarro,  iv.  1. 

fin-shel -tered,  a.    [Pref.  un-   (1),  and  English 
iheltered.]    Not  sheltered;  not  screened;  not  pro- 


fin  shale    f.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  andEng.  shale.]    tected  from  danger  or  annoyance;  unprotected. 
To  strip  the  husk  or  shale  of;  hence,  to  expose,  to 


disclose. 


From  the  barren  wall's  unshelter'fl  end." 

Wordsworth:  Evening  Walk. 


btfll     bfiy;     pout,    ]6wl;     cat,    cell,    chorus,     chin,    bench;    go,    *em;     thin,     .his;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shfin;     tion,     -sion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -We,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


unshent 
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unskillful 


*un-Shent  ,  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and  Eng.  *h<>»t.] 
Not  shent,  not  ruined,  not  destroyed,  not  spoiled, 
notdisgraced. 

"  We  scape  unshent,  if  they  were  done  in  love." 

Duvies;  Holy  Rootle,  p.  25. 

*un-sher'-Iff,  r.  /.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eug.  sher- 
iff.] To  remove  from  the  office  of  sheriff. 

"He  was  soon  unaheriffed  by  the  king's  death.  "—Fuller: 
Worthies;  Kent. 

*un-shette,  r.  t.    [UNSHUT.] 
fin-shewn  (ew  as  6),  a.    [UNSHOWX.] 
*un-S&ield  -ed,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
shielded.}    Not  shielded  ;  not  covered,  protected,  or 
defended. 

"  [He]  scornful  offer*  d  his  unshielded  side." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  lii. 

*fin-shlft  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1J  ;  Eng.  shift  ; 
-able.}  Shiftless,  helpless. 

"How  unshiftable  are  they." — Ward:  Sermons,  p.  67. 

fin-ship  ,  *un-shyp,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
skip.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  take  out  of  a  ship  or  other 
watercraft. 

"Tyll  al  hys  cariage  was  vnshypped."— Berners.-  Frois- 
sart;  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ccxviii. 

2.  Naut.:  To  remove  from  the  place  where  it  is 
fixed  or  fitted. 

"Should  often  require  to  utishfp  the  mast."— Field,  Dec. 
17, 1887. 

un-shlv  -ered,  adj.    [Pref .  un-  (1),  and  English 
shivered.}    Not  shivered;  not  broken  into  shivers. 
"Our  glasse  can  never  touch  unshivered." 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  v.  3. 

tin-shocked  ,  adj.    [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
shocked.}    Not  shocked,  not  disgusted,  not  offended. 
"  Who  can,  unshock'd,  behold  the  cruel  eye  ?" 

Thomson:  Liberty. 

fin-Shod  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  shod.}  Not 
shod ;  having  no  shoes. 

"With  unshod  feet  they  yet  securely  tread." 

Cowper:  To  an  Afflicted  Protestant  Lady. 

fin-shoe', fun-shoo,  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
shoe,  v.}    To  deprive  of  a  shoe  or  shoes. 
unshoe-the-horse,  s. 
Botany : 

1.  Moonwort  (Botrychium  lunaria). 

"  Moonwort  is  an  herb  which  they  say  will  open  locks  and 
unshoo  such  horses  as  tread  upon  it." — Culpeper  in  Brif- 
ten  &  Holland. 

2.  Hippocrepis  comosa.    The  English  name  was 
given  because  the  legumes  are  shaped  like  a  horse- 
shoe, and  were  popularly  believed  to  be  able  to  un- 
shoe horses.     (Prior.) 

*fin-shOQk  ,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  shook.} 
Not  shaken;  unshaken. 

"Thou  stand'st  unshook  amidst  a  bursting  world." 

Pope.-  Satires.     (Pro!.) 

*fin- Bhbred  ,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  shore 
(2),  v.]  Not  shored  or  propped  up ;  unsupported. 

uu  shorn ,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  shorn.} 
Not  shorn,  not  sheared,  not  clipped.  (Scott:  Lady 
of  the  Lafce,i.26.) 

un-short  -ened,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
shortened.}  Not  shortened ;  not  made  shorter. 

fin  shot',  a.    [Pref.uii-  (1),  and  Eng.  shot,  s.} 

1.  Not  shot ;  not  struck  or  hit  with  a  shot.    ( Wal- 
ler: Night  Piece.) 

2.  Not  discharged,  as  a  shot. 

*fin-sh8t',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  shot,  v.] 
To  take  or  draw  the  shot  or  ball  out  of;  as,  to 
unshot  a  gun. 

*fin-sno"ut',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  shout.} 
To  recall  what  is  done  by  shouting. 

"Unshout  the  noise  that  banished  Marcius." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  4. 

*fin-Sh<Jw  -Sred,  a.  [Prefix  un-(l),  and  English 
showered.}  Not  watered  by  showers. 

"Unshoicered grass." — Milton:  Nativity. 
un  shown  ,  a.    [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  shown.} 
Not  shown;  not  exhibited.      (Shakesp.:  Ant.  and 
Cfcop.,  ill.  6.) 

*un-shrlned  ,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
shrined.}  Not  enshrined;  not  deposited  in  a 
shrine. 

fin-Shrifik  -Ing,  a.  fPref.  un-  (I),  and  English 
shrinking.}  Not  shrinking;  not  recoiling;  not  fall- 
ing back ;  undaunted. 

"  With  unshrinking  crest." 

Moort;  Veiled  Prophet  of  Ktiorasaan. 

fin-shrlv  -en,  *un-sliriye,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  shriven.}  Not  shriven. 

"Though  all  ther  parishe  die  unshrlve." 

Plowman's  Tale. 


*un  Shroud  ,  v.t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  En-li-h 
shroud.]  To  remove  the  shroud  or  covering  from ; 
to  uncover,  to  unveil,  to  disclose. 

"At  length  the  piercing  sun  his  bearaes  Kti.ffcr'mifs." 
P.  Fletcher;  Purple  Island,  xii. 

*un-shrfibbed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I) ;  Eng.  shrub, 
and  suff.  -ed.]  Not  planted  with  shrubs;  bare  or 
destitute  of  shrubs. 

"  My  bosky  acres  and  my  tin  shrubbed  down." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

*un-shfin  -nft-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  shun, 
and  suff.  -able.}  Incapable  of  being  shunned  or 
avoided;  inevitable. 

'"Tis  destiny  KM&Mnnabfa,  like  dflOth." 

Shakesp. .-  Othello,  iii.  8. 

*fin~Shunned  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
shunned.} 

1.  Not  shunned  or  avoided. 

2.  Unshunnable,  inevitable. 

"An  wnsJmnn'd  consequence."—  Shakesp.:  Measure  for 
Measure,  iii.  2. 

fin-Shut ,  a.  [Pref.un-  (1),  and  Eug.  shut.}  Not 
shut;  open. 

"  Sail  and  sail  with  ttnxhuteye 
Round  the  world  forever  and  aye." 

Af.  Arnold;  Forsaken  Merman. 

fin-shut',  *un-shette,  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  shut,  v.]  To  open ;  to  throw  open. 

"  He  the  dore  nnshette." — Goteer:  C,  A.,  vi. 
*fin-Shfit  -ter,  v.  t.   [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.sftw*- 
ter.}    To  take  down  or  put  back  the  shutters  of. 

"He  unshuttered  the  little  lattice-window."— T.  Hughes: 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  ch.  xvii. 

*tin-Bhy,  adj.     [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng.  shy,  a.] 
Not  shy  ;  confident.     (Richardson:  Clarissa,  ii.  50.) 
*fin-slck',  *un-slcke,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sick.]    Not  sick,  ailing,  diseased,  or  disordered. 
"Hole  and  unsike,  right  wel  at  ease." 

Chaucer.-  Dreme. 

fin-slc  -k§r,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sicker.] 
Not  sure;  unsure,  unsteady.  (Scotch.) 

"Oh!  flickering,  feeble,  and  unsicker." 

Burns:  Poem  on  Life. 

fin-Sift -ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sifted.] 

1.  Not  sifted;  not  separated  by  a  sieve. 

"  Grist  unsifted."— Cowper:  Task,  vi.  108. 
*2.  Not  tried,  untried,  unproved. 

"  Unsifted  in  such  perilous  circumstance." 

Shakeap,:  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

un-sighed  (pA  silent),  a.  [Pref.tm-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sighed.]  Not  sighed  (for). 

"  The  past  unsigh'd  for,  and  the  future  sure." 

Wordsworth:  Loadamia. 

fin-Sight  (gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sight.}  Without  sight;  not  seeing  or  examining. 
Only  occurring  in  the  phrase,  "unsight,  unseen  "= 
unseen;  as,  to  buy  a  thing  unsight,  unseen = to  buy 
it  without  seeing  it. 

"To  subscribe,  unsight,  unseen." 

Butler:  Iludibrax,  I.  iii.  625. 

*fin-Slght    a-ble  (gh  silent),  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1) ; 
Eng.  sight,  and  suff.  -able.]  Invisible.    (Wycliffe.) 
tin-sight -ed  (gh  silent),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sighted.] 
*1.  Not  sighted ;  not  seen  ;  invisible. 

"Still  present  with  us,  though  unsighted" 

Suckling:  Song. 

2.  Having  lost    the  sight  or  view  of    anything. 
(  Coursing.) 

" getting  unsighted  at  a  hedge,  was  beaten."—  Field, 

Dec.  24,  1887. 

fin-slght'-ll-ness  (gh  silent), s.  [Eng.unsightly; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unsightly; 
unpleasantness  to  the  sight ;  ugliness,  deformity. 

"The  unsightliness  in  the  legs  may  be  helped  by  wear- 
ing a  laced  stocking."—  Wiseman.-  Surgery. 

fin-Bigot' ~1?  (gh  silent),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sightly.]  Unpleasant  to  the- sight;  ugly,  de- 
formed. (Cowper;  Hope,  426.) 

*fin-slg-nlf ' -I-C&nt,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
significant.]  Not  significant;  having  no  meaning 
or  importance ;  insignificant. 

"  A  kind  of  voice  not  altogether  articulate  and  unsignifi- 
can(."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  527. 

*fin-slg-nlf -I-cailt-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  unsignificant  ; 
-ly.]  Insignificantly;  without  any  meaning  or 
signification. 

"The  temple  .  .  .  might  now  not  ^insignificantly  be  set 
open." — Milton:  Areopagitica. 

*fin-slm -pie,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
simple.]  Not  simple;  not  natural;  affected. 

*fin-8lm-pllc -I-tf ,  s.  [Pref.un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
simplicity.]  Want  of  simplicity;  artfulness,  cun- 
ning. 


*un-sln',  r.  /.  [Prof,  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  sin.]  To 
deprive  of  sinful  character  or  nature;  to  cau.-^  t<» 
be  no  sin. 

"When  a  siu  is  past,  grief  may  lessen  it,  but  not  utixiti 
it."  —  Felthani:  Resolves,  pt.  i.,  res.  89. 

fin-Sin  -$ere  ,  adj.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Engin- 
eer*?.] 
].  Not  sincere;  not  faithful;  insincere. 

"  And  can  I  doubt,  my  charming  maid, 
As  unsincere,  what  you  have  said?" 

Cowper:  To  Delia. 

*2.  Not  genuine;  impure,  adulterated. 
"  Chymical  preparations,   which   I   have  found  uns  in* 
ce  re,  "—  Boyle. 

*3.  Not  sound  ;  not  solid. 

*un-sln-9er  -I-tjr,  *iin-sin-$e"re  -ness.a.  [Eng. 
unsincerej  -ity,  'ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unsincere;  want  of  sincerity;  insincerity; 
impurity. 

"A  spirit  of  sea  salt  may,  without  any  nnsinceritij,  be 
so  prepared  as  to  dissolve  the  body  of  crude  gold."— 
Boyle:  Works,  p.  350. 

*un-sln  -ew  (ewas  u),  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  sinew.]  To  relax  the  sinews  of  ;  to  deprive  of 
strength,  might,  firmness,  energy,  or  vigor. 

"  This  skill  wherewith  you  have  so  cunning-  been, 
L'nsinews  all  your  pow'rs."         Daniel:  Musophilus. 

*fin-Sln  -ewed  (ew  as  u),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and 
Eng.  sinewed.]  Deprived  of  strength  or  force; 
weak,  nerveless.  •  (Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  iv.  7.) 

*un-Sln  -ew-f  (ewasti),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sinewy.]  Weak,  nerveless.  (Lit.  &JI0.J 


"  Formless,  unsinewy  writings."  —  Strype;  Eccles.  Men., 
Edward  VI. 

*fin-slng',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  sing.]  To 
recant  what  has  been  sung. 

"  Unsiny  their  thanks,  and  pull  their  trophies  down."  — 
De  Foe.  True-born  Englishman,  pt.  ii. 

fin-sln£ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  singed.] 
Not  singed;  not  scorched.  (Browne:  Vulg.  Err., 
bk.  viii.,ch.  x.) 

*fin-Sln  -gled  (le  as  el),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  singled.]  Not  singled;  not  separated. 

un-slnk'-lng,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng.  sink- 
ing.] Not  sinking;  not  settling,  subsiding,  or  giving 
way. 

"  A  smooth,  un&inking  sand."  —  Addison:  Italy. 

fun-sin  -nlng,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sm- 
uing.]  Not  sinning;  committing  no  sin  ;  impeccable. 

"  A  perfect,  unsinniny  obedience."—  Borers. 

*fin-sls  -tSr,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  sister,  .} 
To  destroy  the  sisterly  relation  between  ;  to  remove 
from  the  position  or  relationship  of  a  sister. 
"To  sunder  and  unsister  them  again." 

Tennyson:  Queen  Mary,  i.  1. 

tfin-sls  -ter-l$?,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  English 
sisterly.]  Not  sisterly  ;  not  becoming  a  sister. 

"Anything  undaughterly,  unsisterly,  or  unlike  a  kins- 
woman."— Richardson:  Clarissa,  vii.  412. 

*un-slt'-t!ng,  *un-syt-tyng,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  Eng.  sitting.]  Not  becoming;  unbecoming. 

"To  speake  rnsyttyng  woordes."—  Sir  T.  More:  Workes, 
p.  872. 

fin-slz  -flL-ble,  *fin-size  -$,-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un~ 
(1)  ,  and  Eng.  sizable.]  Not  sizable  ;  not  of  a  proper 
size,  magnitude,  or  bulk. 

"Prosecute  the  possessors  of  ttnsizeable  pike."—  Field, 
Dec.  24,  1887. 

fin-  Sized  ,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sized.] 
Not  sized,  not  stiffened. 

"  And  pierced  into  the  sides  like  an  unsized  camlet."  — 
Congreve.-  Way  of  the  World,  iv. 

fin-Skill  ,  *un-Bkille,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
skill.  \  Want  of  skill  ;  ignorance. 

"  Reave  him  the  skill  his  unskill  to  agnize." 

Sylvester:  Eden,  p.  277. 

un-Skllled',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  skilled.] 

1.  Wanting  in  skill  ;  destitute  of  readiness  or  dex- 
terity in  performance  ;  not  skillful  ;  unskillful. 

"  In  fingering  some  unskilVd,  but  only  us'd  to  Bing." 
Dray  ton:  Polyolbion,  s.  4. 

2.  Destitute  of  practical  knowledge. 

"Thy  youth  as  then  in  sage  debates  unskilVA." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  ii.  668. 

unskilled-labor,  sn.l,st.  Labor  not  requiring 
special  skill  or  training  ;  simple  manual  labor. 

fin-skill  -ful,  *un-skyl-ful,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
andEng.sfc«(/it(.] 

1.  Not  skillful  ;  wanting  in  the  skill,  knowledge, 
or  dexterity  acquired  by  practice,  use,  experience, 
or  observation. 

"To  trust  in  unskillful  physicians."  —  Up.  Taylor:  Ser- 
mons, vol.  ii.,  ser.  13. 
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*2.  Destitute  of  discernment. 

"Though  it  make  the  antktnfiil  laugh."—  Stiakesp.: 
Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

*3.  Ignorant;  without  knowledge  or  experience. 
"Stricken  with  dread,  unskillful  of  the  place." 

Mrriv.'/.-    r/ry//V  *'Kitei<l,  ii. 

un-sklll  -f  til-tf,  adv.    I  English  unskillful;  -ly.} 

1.  Iii  an  unskillful  manner;  without  skill  or  dex- 
terity. 

"She  was  clumsy  in  figure,  and.  to  appearance.  nn*kill- 
ftdly  managed."  —  Cook:  Third  Voyagf,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xi. 

*2.  Without  knowledge  or  discernment  ;  stupidly. 

"You  speak  unakillfully."—Shuke8p.:  Meoft'tre  for  Meas- 
ure, iii.  2. 

un-sklll-fil-ness,  «.  [Bug.  untkiltful;  -ness.\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unskillful  ;  want  of 
skill,  art,  dexterity,  cr  knowledge. 

"The  unskillfulnrss  of  that  rude  people."—  Boyle: 
Works,  ii.  104. 

un-sklr-mlshed,  ndj.  [Prefix  «n-  (1);  English 
skirmish,  and  suff.  -ed.]  Not  fought  in  skirmishes  ; 
not  engaged  in  slight  conflicts. 

"He  scarce  one  day  wwsfc/mush'dwith  doth  go." 

Drayton:  Battle  ofAgtncourt. 

fin-Black  -ened,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
slackened.']  Not  slackened;  not  made  slow  or 
slower. 

tin-slain,  atU.  [Pref.  «H-  (1),  and  Eng.  slain.] 
Not  slain,  not  killed.  (Lit.  (t  fog.) 

"One  sin,  unslain,  within  my  breast." 

CrrnvxT.    Olney  Hymns,  Ivi. 

unslaked  ,  *un  slakt,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  slaked.] 
Not  slacked  ;  not  quenched. 

"Unfound  the  boon  —  inixtackeil  the  thirst." 

Buron:  Ctiilde  Ilarvld,  iv.  124. 

2.  Not  mixed  with  water  so  as  to  form  a  true 
chemical  combination. 

"  Vmlakt  lime  which  never  heats  til  you  throw  water 
upon  it."  —  Rales:  Sermon  on  Luke  zviii.  1. 

iin-slaugh  -tered  (t/h  silent),  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1), 
and  English  slaughtered.]  Not  slaughtered;  not 

slain. 

"Hovering  o'er 
Th*  unslaitffhter'd  host." 

Young:  Par.  on  Job  v.  230. 

*un-Sleek  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng.  sleek.] 
Not  sleek  or  smooth;  rough,  disheveled.  (Tenny- 
son: Elaine.  811.] 

fin-Sleep  Iftg,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  English 
sleeping.]  Not  sleeping  ;  ever  wakeful. 

"  Unsleeping  eyes  of  God."—  Hit  fox:  P.  L.,  v.  647. 

*un-slekked,  a.    [UNSLAKED.] 

•un-slept     ortj.    [Pref.  un-  (11,  and  Eng.  slept.] 
Not  having  slept  ;  having  been  without  sleep. 
"Pale,  as  man  long  unslept."  —  Chaucer:  Dreame. 

fin-Sling,  v.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  sling.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  loose  from  a  sling. 

"The  bustle  to  unsling  rifles."  —  Field,  Jan.  7.  1868. 

2.  Naut.:  To  put  out  of  a  sling;  to  take  off  the 
slings  of,  as  of  a  yard,  a  cask,  <tc. 

*un-sllp  -ping,  adj.    [Pref.  mi-  (1),  and  English 
slipping.]    Not  slipping;  not  liable  to  slip. 
"An  unslipping  knot." 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  tt  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 
*un-slow",  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English  slow.] 
Not  slow  ;  active. 

"If  forsothe  itnsloie  thou  shul  be."—  Wycliffe:  Proverbs 
vi.  11. 

*un-slui9e  ,  r.  >.  [Pref.tm-  (2),  and  Eng.  sluice.] 
To  open  the  sluice  of  ;  to  open  ;  to  lot  flow. 

"All  ages,  all  degrees  vnsluice  their  eyes." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphose*,  viii. 

un  slum  -b?r-Ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
Hlumbering.]  Not  slumbering;  sleepless,  wakeful, 
vigilant. 

un-Blum  -brous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
slumberous.]  Not  slumberous;  not  inviting  or 
causing  sleep. 

"By  a  foreknowledge  of  unslumbrous  night." 

Keats:  Endynion,  i.  912. 

*un-siy  ,  *un-sleigh,  adj.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sly.]  Unwary. 

"Whom  inislriffh  she  seeth  she  shal  slen."  —  Wycliff?: 
Proverbs  xiiii.  28. 

un  smirched  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
smirched.]  Not  smirched  ;  not  stained  ;  not  soiled  ; 
not  blackened. 

"The  chaste  and  unsm.irch.ed  brow." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

un-smlt  -ten,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  smit- 
ten.] Not  smitten  ;  not  beaten. 

"[I]  smiled  unsmitten."  —  Young:  Xight  Thoughts,  iv. 
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tin-smoked  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eiig.  smoked.'] 

1.  Not  smoked  ;  not  dried  by  smoking. 

2.  Not  used  in  smoking,  an  u  pipe. 

*3.  Smoked  out  :  emptied  by  smoking. 
"  His  ancient  pipe  in  sable  dyed, 
And  half  unsmvked  lay  by  his  side." 

Sir  iff:    Cu**ini<*  <»><!  IWt'f, 


-  ,  a.  fPref.wu-  (1),  and  Eng.  mn<»rfh, 

a.  I  Not  smooth;  not  even  ;  rough.  (Milton:  P.L.^ 
iv.  631.) 

*un-sm6te  ,  «.  fPref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  smote.'] 
Unsmitten.  (Byron.:  Dest.  of  Sennacherib.) 

iin-sm&th  -er-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1)  ;  English 
xHHither,  and  suff.  -able.]  Incapable  of  being  smoth- 
ered, suppressed,  or  restrained. 

"To  the  unsmotherable  delight  of  all  the  porters."  — 
/>/cA'fHs:  Pickwick,  ch.  xiviii. 

*ftn-Bmut'-ty\  a.  [Pref.tm-  (l),and  Eng.  smutty.] 
Not  smutty  ;  not  obscene. 

"The  expression  was  altogether  tinxmutty."  —  Collier: 
Enytixli  Sliiye,  p.  64. 

iin-soaped  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  soaped.] 
Not  washed  ;  unwashed. 

*j[  The  Unsoaped:  The  Unwashed  (q.  v.). 

"The  itiisonped  of  Ipswich  brought  up  the  rear."—  Dick-' 
ens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xxiv. 

*un-SO  -ber  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sober,  a.] 
Not  sober;  wild,  extravagant. 

"  Her  eyes,  her  talke,  her  pase,  all  were  unsober,"—  Bate: 
English  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

*un-SO  -b§r-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  unsober,  '-It/,]  Wildly, 
extravagantly. 

"Unsoberlu  to  reason  and  dispute."  —  Homilies:  Against 

<  ''inti'tttion. 

*un-Bd  -cl-ft-bir-I-ty"  (or  9113  ah),  s.  [Eug.wnso- 
dable;  -ity,]  Unsociablenoss. 

"The  unsociability  of  the  Christian  faith."  —  Wat-hit  i-fon: 
Divine  Legation.  (Pref.) 

un-so-cl«.-l)le  (cassh),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sociable.] 

1.  Not  sociable  ;  not  suitable  for  society  ;  indispos- 
ing for  society. 

"A  severe,  distant,  and  unsociable  temper."—  Tatter, 
No.  149. 

2.  Not  inclined  for  society;  not  free  in  conversa- 
tion ;  reserved,  unsocial;  not  companionable. 

"And  he  again,  who  is  too  sober  and  abstinent  alto- 
gether, becometh  unpleasant  and  unsociable."  —  P.  Hol- 
land: Plutarch,  p.  534. 

iin-so  -ci-9,-ble-ness  (c  as  sh),  «.  [Eng.  unso- 
ciable; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unso- 
cial. 

iin-sd  -ci$-bljf  (c  as  sh),  adv.  [English  unso- 
ciab(le)  ;  -ly.]  In  an  unsociable  manner. 

"These  are  pleased  with  nothing  that  is  not  unsociable 
sour.—  L'  Estrange. 

un-s5  -Cial  (C  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  andEng. 
social]  Not  social  ;  not  adapted  to  society. 

"The  too  often  un  ami  able  and  unsocial  patriotism  of 
our  forefathers."  —  Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*un-s5d  ,  *un-sod  -den,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sod,  sodden.]  Not  sodden,  seethed,  or  boiled. 

"Unrosted  or  tmsocf."  —  Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Sea-voyage,  ii. 

*un-SOft',  a.  A  adv.  [Pref.  uti-  (1),  and  English 
soft.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Not  soft  ;  hard. 

"His  herd  unaoft."—  Chaucer.  C.  T.,  v.  969. 

B.  As  adv.  .  Not  softly. 

"Great  numbers  fall  unso//." 

Spenser:  Shepherds  Calendar;  July. 
un-SOft'-ened  (t  silent),  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  softened.]     Not  softened,  touched,  or  affected. 
"Unsoftened  by  all    these  applications."  —  Atterbnry: 
Sermons,  vol    iii.,  ser.  5. 

un-s6lled  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  soiled.] 
Not  soiled  ;  not  stained  ;  unpolluted,  untainted,  un- 
spotted, pure.  (Lit.  dbflg*} 

"My  unboiled  name,  the  austereness  of  my  life." 

Shake$i>.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

un  sold  ,  *un-solde,  n.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
Hold.]  Not  sold  ;  not  transferred  or  disposed  of  for 
a  consideration. 

"They  left  their  house  and  shop  with  some  wares 
therein  unsolde."—Hacbluyt:  Voyages,  ii.  267. 

*un-s8l  -dSr,  v.  f.    [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
solder.]    To  separate,  as  something  that  has  been 
joined  with  solder  ;  to  dissolve,  to  break  up. 
"The  sequel  of  to-day  unsolders  all 
The  goodliest  friendship  of  famous  knights." 

Tennyson:  Morte  d'  Arthur. 

*un-sold  -iered  (1  as  y),  *un-sould-iered),  a. 
fPrei.  un-  (1)  ;  Eng.  soldier,  and  -ed.]  Not  having 
the  qualities  or  appearance  of  a  soldier  ;  not  soldier- 

like. 
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un-sold  ler-llke  (i  as  y),  adj.  [Pref.  tm-(l), 
and  Eng.  soldierlike.]  Not  like  a  soldier;  not  char- 
acteristic of  or  becoming  a  soldier. 

"Faults  eminently  tinsoldierlike."  —  Zlacaulay:  Ifisf. 
Eng.,  ch.  iiv. 

fin-sold  -ler-ly"  (i  as  y),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1)  an. I 
Eng.  soldierly.]  Unsoldierlike ;  unbecoming  a  .-ol- 
dier. 

"So  itnsnMterly  an  action."— Rymer;  On  Tragedy,  p.  134. 

*un-s6l-emn  (mnasm),a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),and 
Eng.  solemn.] 

1.  Not  solemn  ;  not  sacred,  serious,  or  grave. 

2.  Not  accompanied  by  due  ceremonies  or  forms; 
not  regular  or  formal ;  legally  informal. 

"Obligations  by  unsolemn  stipulations."— Bp.  Taylor: 
Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

*un-sor-em-nlze,  v.  t.  [Prof.  un-(2),  and  Eng. 
solemnize.]  To  divest  of  solemnity. 

*unsolempne,  a.    [UNSOLEMN.] 

un-so-Hc  -It-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
solicited.] 

1.  Not  solicited ;  not  applied  to.    (Said  of  a  per- 
son.) 

"  Unsolicited 
I  left  no  reverend  person  in  this  court." 

Shakesp,:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

2.  Not  asked  for  or  besought.    (Said  of  a  thing.) 
*iin-s6-llc'-lt-ous,  *un-sol-lic-it-ous,  a.  [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  solicitous.] 

1.  Not  solicitous ;  not  anxious;  not  deeply  con- 
cerned. 

"  I'nsoUioitona  to  conceal  it." — Search:  Light  of  Nature, 
vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  zxiii. 

2.  Not  marked  or  occupied  by  care,  anxiety,  or 
solicitude. 

"Many  unsolicitous  hours." — Idler,  $o,  9. 
*un-s6l  -Id,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  solid.'] 

1.  Not  solid ;  hollow,  liquid,  gaseous,  fluid. 
"The  continuity  of  itnsolid,  inseparable,  and  unmove- 

uble  parts." — Locke.-  Human  Understand.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Having   no   solid    foundation    or   basis;    not 
sound,  firm,  or  substantial ;  empty,  vain. 

"Those  unsolid  hopes."— Thomson:  Winter,  1,034, 
*un-sol  -Id-ness,  «.    [Eng.  unsolid;  -ness.]    The 

quality  or  state  of  being  unsolid ;  emptiness,  vanity. 
"The  unsolidness  of  other  comforts  and  privileges." — 

Leighton.-  1  Peter  ii. 

*iin-Bolv'-8,-ble,  *un-solv -l-t)le,  adj.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  solvable.]  Not  capable  of  being 
solved. 

"If  unsolvible  otherwise,  there  is  still  the  more  assur- 
ance of  undeniable  demonstration." — More:  On  the  Seven 
Churches,  ch.  x. 

un-8Olved',  n.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  solved.} 
Not  solved ;  not  explained  or  cleared  up. 

"Virgil  propounds  a  riddle,  which  he  leaves  unsolved." 
—Dryden:  rirgil.  (Dedic.) 

*un-s8n'-sy\  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sonsy.] 

1.  Not  sonsy ;  not  buxom,  plump,  or  goodlooking. 
(Scotch.} 

2.  Bringing  or  boding  bad    or  ill-luck;  unlucky, 
ill-omened. 

un-so6thed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
soothed.]  Not  soothed,  assuaged,  calmed,  or  tran- 
quil ized. 

"Thence  the  wretched  ne'er  un»oothfd  withdrew." 
Byron;  Lara,  ii.  8. 

un-so-phls  -tl-cg.te,  un-so-phis  -tl-cat-ed,  a. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sophisticate,  sophisticated.] 

1.  Not  sophisticated  ;  not  corrupted,  adulterated, 
or  perverted  by  art ;  pure,  unmixed,  genuine. 

"Nature,  unsophisticated  by  man." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  451. 

2.  Simple,  artless. 

"Having  obtained  money  under  false  pretenses  from 
several  unsophisticated  persons." —  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

un-SO-phlS'-tl-cat-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unsophis- 
ticated; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unso- 
phisticated; genuineness. 

"This  certificate  of  the  president's  unsophisticated- 
ness." — London  Globe. 

*un-sor -rowed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
sorrowed.]  Not  sorrowed  or  grieved  for;  unla- 
meuted,  unregretted. 

"Die  like  a  fool  unsorrowed." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Monsieur  Thomas,  ii.  4. 

un-sort  -ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sorted.] 
1.  Not  sorted,  arranged,  or  distributed  in  order; 

not    classified ;    not    arranged   or   distributed    in 

classes. 

"Their  ideas     ...     lie  in  the  brain   unsorted."— 

\Yatts:  On  the  Mind,  ch.  xii. 

*2.  Unsuitable,  unfit. 


boll,    btfy;     ptfut,    jtfwl;    cat,    9011,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,     vhla;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  t 

-cian.      -tian  -  •  sban.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


unsought 


fin-SOUght  (OUgh  as  a),  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  souylii.  ] 

1.  Not  sought  for;  not  searched  for;  unsolicited. 
"As  if  all  needful  things  would  come  >nt*<ni<fhf." 

Wordsworth.  Resolution  ami  Independence. 

*2.  Not  examined  or  explored. 

"  To  leave  unsought, 
Or  that,  or  any  place  that  harbors  men." 

Shakesp.;  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

*un-SOUl  ,  v.  t,   [Pref .  un-  (2) ,  and  Eng.  sou/.]  To 
deprive  of  the  soul,  mind,  or  understanding. 
*fin-SOUled  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  souled.] 

1.  Having  no  soul  or  life ;  deprived  of  the  soul. 

"Unbodied,  unsound,  unheard,  unseene." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  46. 

2.  Having  no  spirit  or  principle. 

"What  unsouled  creatures  they  be." — Shelton;  Hist.  Don 
Quixote,  pt.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

fin-sound',  a.  &  adv.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
sound,  a.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  sound ;  not  flrm,  solid,  or  undecayed ;  weak, 
decayed,  rotten. 

"  Of  all  that  is  unsound  beware." 

Longfellow:  Building  of  the  Ship. 

2.  Not  sound  or  healthy;  diseased;  affected  with 
some  disease ;  not  robust. 

"Hunters  and  hacks  have  been  held  to  be-WHsouwd."— 
Field,  Dec.  24, 1887. 

3.  Not  founded  on  true,  firm,  or  correct  princi- 
ples; ill-founded,  incorrect,  erroneous,  fallacious; 
not  valid  or  orthodox. 

"Oannot  be  unsound  or  evil  to  hold  still  the  same  asser- 
tion."—J/oofcer. 

4.  Not  close,  firm,  or  compact. 

"Some  lands  make  unsound  cheese."— Mortimer;  Hus- 
bandry. 

5.  Not  sincere ;  not  genuine  or  true  ;  unprincipled. 
"  If   there  be  anything  weak    an  d   unsound  in  them 

[they]  are  willing  to  have  it  detected." — Lofke.-  Conduct 
of  Understanding,  §  41. 
*B.  As  adv. :  Not  soundly;  unsoundly. 
"The  king    .    .    .    still  muses;  sleeps  tinsouud." 

Daniel.     (Todd.) 

unsound-life,  s. 

Insurance :  A  life  not  likely  to  reach  the  average 
length,  and  which  therefore  it  is  inexpedient  to 
insure. 

unsound-mind,  s.  A  mind  more  or  loss  insane. 
If  this  be  proved  in  the  case  of  one  making  a  will 
it  vitiates  the  instrument;  but  the  evidence  required 
from  the  individual  impeaching  the  will  must  be 
very  cogent,  or  it  will  fail. 

*fin-s6und  -a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
soundable.]  Incapable  of  being  sounded ;  unfath- 
omable, profound. 

"Deep  and  unsoundable  by  us." — Leighton;  Commentary 
on  1  Peter  ii. 

*fin-s6und'- ed  (1),  a.  [English  unsound;  -ed.] 
Made  unsound,  unhealthy,  or  diseased;  marred. 

"His  greevous  hurts,  his  sores  eke  nnnonnded." 

LydgatK-.  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  ii. 

fin-sound  -ed  (2),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
sounded.}    Not  sounded;  not  tried  with  or  as  with 
a  sounding-line;  not  examined,  tried,  or  tested. 
"Gloster  is  a  man 

Unsounded  yet."        Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 

fin-8&"und  -ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  unsound;  -/#.]  In  an 
unsound  manner ;  not  soundly. 

"  Unsoundly  taught  and  interpreted." — Hooker:  Eccles. 
Politic.  (Pref.) 

un  sound  ness,  s.  [Eng.  unsound;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unsound : 

(1)  Want  of  strength  or  firmness ;  weakness,  rot- 
tenness; as,  the  unsoundness  of  timber. 

(2)  Infirmity;  mental  weakness. 

"That  strange  unsoundness  of  mind  which  made  his 
courage  and  capacity  almost  useless  to  his  country."  — 
Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

(3)  Want   of   soundness,  healthiness,   or   vigor; 
physical  weakness  or  infirmity;  the  state  of  being 
affected  by  some  disease. 

"The  subject  of  hereditary  unaotuulneas  in  discussed." 
—Field,  Dec.  17,  1887. 

(4)  Erroneousness,  defectiveness,  fallaciousness. 

"the  danger  and  the  unsoundness  of  the  doctrine."  — 
London  Time*. 

(5)  Incapacity  of  mind ;  weakness  of  intellect. 

un-s6~ured  ,  *un-sowred,  Q.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  soured.]  tt 

1.  Not  made  sour  or  acid. 

"Meat  and  drink  last  longer  unputrefied  and  unsoured 
in  winter."— Bacon;  Nat.  Hist.,  g  341. 

2.  Not  made  morose  or  crabbed. 
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*fin-sowed'  (1),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
sowed.]  Unsown. 

"  Earth  unsow'd,  untill'd,  brings  forth  for  them 
All  fruits."  Cowper:  Homer's  o<f//.s\sc//,  ix. 

*fin-SOWed  (2),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
sowed.]  Unsewu. 

"  Their  pillow  was  unsolved." 

Spenser:  F.  H.,  VI.  iv.  14. 

fin-sown  ,  «.    [Pref.  un-  (.1) ,  and  Eng.  soivn.] 

1.  Not  furnished  or  planted  with  seed. 

"The  ground  is  until  led  and  ttnsown."—Strype:  Kwlrs. 
Mem.  (lip.  of  Rochester  to  Charles  II.) 

2.  Not  scattered  on  land  for  growth,  as  seed. 

3.  Not  propagated  by  seed  scattered. 
"Mushrooms  come  up  hastily  in   a  night,  and  yet  are 

unsown." — Bacon. 

*un-spar  ,  *un-spere,  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  spar.]  To  withdraw  the  spar  or  spars  from; 
to  open.  (Scott :  Marmion,  i.  4.) 

tin-spared',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  spared.] 

1.  Not  spared;  not  saved  for  future  use;  not  saved 
from  destruction,  ruin,  death,  or  the  like;  not 
treated  with  mildness.  (Milton:  P.  £.,  x.  606.) 

*2.  Indispensable. 

"  Unspared  instruments  to  their  several  purposes." — 
Adams:  Works,  i.  381. 

un-spar'-lng,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  spar- 
ing.] 

1.  Not  sparing  or  parsimonious;    giving  freely; 
liberal,  free,  profuse. 

"  The  Lord's  unsparing  hand." 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  Ixii. 

2.  Given  or  done  unsparingly ;  unmerciful. 

"To  make  unsparing  use  of  the  boot." — Ufacaulat/:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

fin-Spar -Ing-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  unsparing;  -ly.]  In 
an  unsparing  manner;  not  sparingly. 

"The  Lord  unsparingly  hath  swallow'd 
All  Jacob's  dwellings," 

Donne;  Lamentations,  ii. 

""fin-sparred',  a.  [UNSPAE.]  Not  closed  or  made 
fast;  open. 

"The  door  unsparred,  and  the  hawk  without." 

Surrey:  Whether  Liberty  by  Loss  of  Life,  &c, 

*fin-speak  ,  *un-speake,  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  speafc.]  To  retract,  as  something  spoken;  to 
recant;  to  unsay. 

"  Unspeak  mine  own  detraction." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

fin-speak -a-ble,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  andEug. 
speakablem.]  Not  capable  of  being  described  by 
speech ;  incapable  of  being  spoken  or  uttered; 
beyond  the  power  of  speech  to  describe;  unutter- 
able, inexpressible,  ineffable. 

"For  in  it  lurks  that  nameless  spell, 
Which  speaks,  itself  unspeakable." 

Byron.-  Giaour. 

fin-speak  '-a-bl^,  adv.  [English  unspeakab(le) ,' 
~ly.]  In  an  unspeakable  manner  or  degree;  beyond 
the  power  of  speech ;  unutterably,  inexpressibly. 

"A  state  unspeakably  anxious  and  uncomfortable." — 
Boyle:  Works,  ii.  380. 

*fin-speak -Ingt  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
speaking,  j  Wanting  the  power  of  speech  or  utter- 
ance. 

"  His  description 
Proved  us  unspeaking  sots." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v,  6. 

fin-spe9'-l-f  led,  a,  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
specified.]  Not  specified;  not  particularly  men- 
tioned. 

"It  had  not  passed  unspecified,"  —  Browne.-  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  i. 

*fin-specked  ,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
specAred.]  Unspotted,  blameless,  irreproachable. 
(Cowper:  Truth, 231.) 

fin-spec  -ta-cled  (le  as  el),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  spectacled.]  Not  wearing  spectacles. 

"Many  a  nose,  spectacled  and  unspectacled,  was  popped 
out  of  the  adjoining  window."—  Scott:  St.  Ronanfn  Well, 
ch.  xiv. 

fin-spec  -u-la-tlve,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
Kpeculative.]  Not  speculative;  not  given  to  specu- 
lation or  theory ;  practical. 

"Some  unspeculative  men  may  not  have  the  skill  to 
examine  their  assertions." — Government  of  the  Tongue. 

*fin-sped  ,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sped.] 

1.  Not  having  succeeded  or  prospered ;  unsuccess- 
ful. 

"He  was  come  ageyn  unsped." — Qower;  C.  A.,  viii. 

2.  Unperformed,  unfulfilled. 

"  I'nsped  the  service  of  the  common  cause." 

Garth:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  xiv. 


unspoken 


*un  speed   ful,*un-spede-ful,a.  ., 

and  Eng.  speedful. J  Unfortunate,  unsuccessful, 
uuprospering. 

"  t")Kspf^/»/  ne  without  effecte." — Chaucer:   Astrolabie. 

*un-speed'-?,  adj.  [Pref.  un-(l),  aud  English 
speedy.']  Nut  speedy  ;  slow. 

"A.  mute  find  unspeedy  current."—  Sandys:  Travels, 
p.  117. 

*un  spell  .  i'.  t.  [Pref.  mi-  (2),  and  Eng.  spell.} 
To  release  from  the  influence  of  a  spell  or  charm  ; 
to  disenchant ;  to  deprive  of  power  as  a  spell. 

"Allow  me  to  unspetl  these  charms." — Tuke:  Adv.  of 
Five  Flours,  v. 

un-spent  ,  a.    [Pref.  mi-  (1),  and  Eng.  spent.] 

1.  Not  spent ;  not  used,  expended,  or  wasted. 
"There  are  leaft  seven  baskettes  full  of  broken  meate, 

unspent." — L'dall-  Marke  viii. 

2.  Not  exhausted  ;  a?,  unspent  strength. 

B.  Not  having  lost  its  force  or  impulse;  as.au 
unspent  ball. 

*un-spaere  ,  v.  t.  [Prefix  mi-  (2),  and  English 
sphere.}  To  remove  from  its  Bphero  or  orb. 

"  Though  you  would  seek  t'  unsphere  the  stars  with 

oaths."  Sftakesp.:  Winter's  Tale ,  i.  2. 

*un-spi -a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1);  English  spy; 
•able.]    Incapable  of  being  spiod,  or  searched  out. 
"  Unspiable,  unspeakable  by  man." 

Suit-ester-  Vu  ISartus,  iv.  681.     (Latham.) 

un-spied  ,  *un-8pyed,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  spied.) 

1.  Not  spied  or  narrowly  examined;  unexplored, 
un  searched. 

"No  corner  leave  unapied." — Milton:  P.  L.,  iv. 529. 

2.  Not  espied,  not  seen,  not  observed. 

"Resolv'd  to  find  some  fault,  before  unspy'd." 

Ttckell:  The  Fatal  Curiosity. 

un  spike',  v.  f.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  spike.} 
To  remove  a  spike  from,  as  from  the  vent  of  a 
cannon. 

un-spllt ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  spilt.] 
1.  Not  spilt,  not  shed. 

"That blood    .    .    .    thy  great  graudsire  shed 
Had  been  unspilt." 

Denliam:  Cooper's  Hill,  1)9. 

*2.  Not  spoiled,  not  marred,  not  lost. 
"  Then  have  of  your  own,  without  lendine  ttnspilt." 
Tusser:  September's  Husbandry. 

•un-spln  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  spin.]  To 
undo,  as  something  that  has  been  spun. 

"Oh,  cruel  fates  !  the  which  so  soone 
His  vitall  thred  unsponne." 

Holinshed:  Hist.  Scot.  (an.  1577). 

»fcn-splr  -It,  t'.  (.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  spirit.] 
To  depress  in  spirit ;  to  dispirit,  to  deject. 
"  To  ttnspirit  him  so  much,  as  not 
To  fly  to  her  embraces." 

Beattm.  &  Flft.:  Coronation,  iii. 

Sn-splr  -It-U-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
spiritual.]  Not  spiritual ;  carnal,  worldly. 

"  An  nnspirftual  and  unsanctified  man." — Itp.  Taylor: 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser,  1. 

*un-splr  -It-u-al-lze,  t'.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  spiritualize.]  To  render  unspiritual ;  to  de- 
prive of  spirituality. 

"Indispose  and  unspiritualize  the  mind." — South:  Ser- 
mons, vol.  vi.t  ser.  7. 

*un-spleened  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-(\) ;  Eng.  spleen; 
-ed.]  Deprived  of  tne  spleen ;  destitute  of  spleen 
or  a  spleen ;  not  splenetic. 

"Yet  the  villainy  of  words  may  be  such  as  would  make 
any  unspleened  dove  choleric." — Ford.-  'Tis  Pity,  i.  2. 

*un-sp6"ir,  f .  <•  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  spoil.] 
To  correct  the  injury  done  to  by  over-indulgence. 

"You  must  unspoil  me,  Esther." — Miss  Edgeworth: 
Helen,  ch.  xliii. 

*un-sp<5il  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
spoilable.]  Incapable  of  being  spoiled. 

'un-spoll-a-ble-ne'ss,  s.  [English  unspoilable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unspoilable. 

"A  prevalent  style  of  furniture  and  decoration  should 
have  this  character  of  what  may  be  called  unspoilable- 
neas." — London  Daily  News. 

un  spoiled  ,  *un-spoyled,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  spoiled.] 
1.  Not  spoiled ;  not  corrupted ;  not  ruined. 

"An  unspoiled  boy  at  a  classical  school." — Knox:  !:>•- 
marks  on  Grammar  Schools. 

*2.  Not  plundered  or  pillaged. 

"They  lefte  nothing  nnspoyled."—Brende:  Quintus  Cur- 
tins,  fol.  52. 

fin  spok  -en,  *un  spoke,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
English  spoken,  spokeT]  Not  spoken,  not  said,  not 
uttered;  untold. 


fate,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot. 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     sftn;     mfite,     cub,     cUre,    unite,     car,     rale,     full;     try.     Syrian,     se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


unspontaneous 

"un-spon-ta  -ne  ofis,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
Eug.  spontaneous.]  Not  spontaneous;  not  volun- 
tary ;  forced,  artificial. 

"  I'nti'ontaneoiis  laughter  loud." 

Cowper:  Homer's  Odyssey,  XX. 

*un-sport  -f  Ul,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
W«rtful.]  Not  sportful,  gay,  or  merry;  sad,  de- 
pressed. 

"Dry,  husky,  uuniiortful  jHUgha."  —  Carli/le.  Fr.  /.Vr.,;., 
pt.  ii.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iv. 

fin  sports  -man-like,  ii'j.  [Prefix  «n-  (1),  and 
EnffliBnoporfemanlifce.]  Not  sportsmanlike;  unbe- 
coming a  true  sportsman. 

"In  connection  with  which  no  unsportsmanlike  deed  is 
ever  winked  at."—  Field,  April  4,  1885. 

un  spot  -ted,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Englisli 
spotted.] 

I.  Lit. :  Not  spotted  or  stained;  not  marked  with 
spots ;  free  from  spots. 

II.  Fifiumti n-li/ : 

1.  Free  from   ceremonial   uncleanness;   unblem- 
ished. 

"By  the  sacrifice  of  an  uimpottetl  lambe."— Vdall: 
Harke  ix. 

2.  Free  from  moral  spot  or  stain ;  unblemished, 
immaculate. 

"An  unspotted  life."— Buntjan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

3.  Free  from  faults   or   inaccuracies;    faultless, 
perfect. 

"The  unspotted  properties  of  the  Latin  tongue." — 
Ascham:  Schoolmaster. 

*fin-spot -ted-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unspotted;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unspotted ;  freedom 
from  moral  blemish  or  .-tain. 

'"Tis  charity  and  unspnttianesse  that  is  the  pure  and 
undented  religion."—  Fe/lham:  Resolves,  pt.  li.,  res.  3. 

•fin-spread',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
spread.]  Not  spread;  not  diffused. 

"  Unquickend,  unspread, 
My  fire  dropt  down." 

Mrs.  Browning:  Confession. 

fin-squared  ,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
squared.] 

1.  Lit.:  Not  worked  into  a  square  shape  or  form. 

"An  other  untquared  piece  of  tymber."— Vdall:  1  Cor. 
viii. 

*2.  Fig.:  Not  properly  formed  or  proportioned; 
irregular,  unsuitable. 

'"Tis  like  a  chime  a- mending;  with  terms  tinsquar'd, 
Which    .    .     .    would  seem  hyperboles." 

Shakesp.:  Troilua  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

un  squeezed  ,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
squeezed.]  Not  squeezed  or  compressed;  not  de- 
prived of  juice  or  other  valuable  properties  by  com- 
pression ;  hence,  not  pillaged  by  compression. 

"  Rich  as  unsqueezed  favorite." 
,  Thomson:  Liberty. 

•fin-squire  ,  f.  t.  [Prefix  «n-  (2),  and  English 
jtquire.]  To  deprive  or  divest  of  the  rank  or  privi- 
leges of  an  esquire ;  to  degrade  from  the  rank  of  an 
esquire. 

"A  great  number  of  my  fraternity,  as  well  as  myself, 
•who  must  all  be  unsquired."— Swift :  Letter  to  the  King-nt- 
Arnts. 

fin-sta -ble, «.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  stable. 

1.  Not  stable,  not  fixed,  not  firm,  not  fast. 

2.  Not  steady  or  firm  ;  irresolute,  wavering,  fickle. 
"He  had  always  been  unstable,  and  he  was  now  discon- 
tented."— Hacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

unstable-equilibrium,  s.   [EQCII.IBBIUM,  II.  2.] 

unstable-peace, «. 

Hist. :  The  peace  between  the  Huguenots  and  the 
French  Roman  Catholics,  March  20,  1568,  and  pro- 
claimed three  days  later  in  the  edict  of  Longju- 
raeau.  It  was  broken  almost  immediately.  (Mos- 
heim's  Inst.  Ecc.  Hist.,  p.  667,  note  2.) 

•fin-sta -bled  (leas  el),  a.  [Pref.  «n-  (1),  Eng. 
xtabled.]  Not  put  up  in  a  stable. 

"The  unstabled  Rosinante."— C.  Bronte:  Villette,  ch. 
xxxix. 

•fin-sta  -ble-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  unstable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unstable ;  instability, 
fickleness.  (Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk.  n.) 

•fin-Stack,  v ,  t.  [Pref.  un- (2) ,  and  Eng.  stack.] 
To  remove  or  take  down  from  a  stack. 

"Inunstacking  some  timber  yesterday."—  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette. 

fin-staid',  adj.  [Prefix,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  staid.] 
Not  staid;  not  steady  in  character  or  judgment; 
volatile,  fickle. 

"Wholesome  counsel  to  his  unstaid  youth." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  II.  I. 
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•fin-staid-ness,  s.    [Eng.  unstaid:  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unstaid;  fickle- 

2.  Uncertain  motion  ;  unsteadiness. 

"The  oft  changing  of  his  color,  with  a  kind  of  shaking 
iinslfiiilness  over  all  his  body.— Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

fin-Stained',  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
stained.] 

1.  Lit.:  Not  stained,  not  dyed,  not  colored. 

"  Unstained  with  hostile  blood." 

Milton:  Natlritii. 

2.  Fig. :  Free    from  stain   or   blemish;    unblem- 
ished, unsullied. 

"  He  had,  in  spite  of  many  provocations,  kept  his  loy- 
alty unstained."— Macauluy:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

fin-Stamped,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
stamped.]  Not  stamped ;  not  having  a  stamp  im- 
pressed or  affixed. 

"The  following  signed,  but  unstamped  agreement."— 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 


exhaustible. 

fin-stanched  ,  adj.  [Pref.  ««-(!),  and  English 
stanched.] 

1.  Not  stanched,  not  stopped,  as  blood. 

*2.  Not  satiate;  incapable  of  being  satisfied. 
"  The  villain,  whose  nnstanched  thirst 
York  and  young  Rutland  could  not  satisfy. 

Shakesp.:  Henri/  VI..  Pt.  III.,  ii.  6. 

•fin-Stargn', v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2) ,  and  Eug.  starch.] 
To  take  the  starch  out  of ;  hence,  to  free  from 
starchness,  stiffness,  reserve,  formality,  pride,  or 
the  like. 

"  He  cannot  unstarch  his  gravity."— Kenned  Erasmus; 
Praise  of  Folly,  p.  85. 

fin-Star -tied  (le  as  el),  n.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  startled.]  Not  startled  or  alarmed;  calm. 
(Coleridge:  Destiny  of  Nations.) 

•fin-state  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  state.] 
To  deprive  or  divest  of  state  or  dignity. 

"  I  would  unstate  myself,  to  be  in  a  due  resolution."— 
Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  2. 

•fin-sta  -tioned,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
stationed.]  Having  no  fixed  or  appointed  station. 

"  Fell  Into  the  hands  of  unstattoned  privateers."— John- 
stone:  Chrysal,  i.  23. 

*fiu-Stat  -ut-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
statutable.]  Not  statutable;  not  agreeable  or  ac- 
cording to  statute  law. 

"  That  plea  did  not  avail,  although  the  lease  were 
notoriously  unstatutable."— Swift:  Power  of  the  Bishops. 

•fin-staunched'  (au  as  a),  a.   [UNSTANCHED.] 
•fin-stayed',  a.  JPref.  un-  (1),  and  Ens. stayed.] 

Not   supported.    [See    example   under    UNSTEAD- 

FAST,  2.J 
•fin-stead -fast,  *un-stede  -  fast,  *un-sted- 

fast,  *un-stide-fast,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1)    and  Eng. 

steadfast.] 

1.  Not  steadfast;  not  adhering  to  a  purpose  or 
resolution ;  fickle. 

"  Al  reason  reproveth  such  imparfit  puple 
And  halt,  them  unatedefast." 

Piers  Plowman,  p.  57. 

2.  Timid,  irresolute. 

"  Unsteadfast,  by  a  blasted  yew  upstay'd." 

Wordsworth:  Descriptive  Sketches. 

3.  Insecure,  unsafe. 

"All  men's  state,  alike  unsteadfast  be." 

Spenser:  Daphnafda. 

•fin-stead  -fast-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  unsteadfast ;  -ly.] 
Not  in  a  steadfast  manner ;  unsteadily. 

•un-stead'-fast-ness,  *un-stead-fast-nesse, 
*un-sted-fast-nesse,  *un-stide-fast-nesse,  s. 
[Eng.  unsteadfast;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unsteadfast ;  want  of  steadfastness  or  secur- 
ity. 

The  unquietness  and  unsteadfastness  of  some  disposi- 


unstopped 

2.  Not  steady  or  constant  in  mind  or  purpose; 
unstable,  unsettled,  fickle,  wavering,  changeable. 

"The  wild  and  unsteady  energy  of  a  half  barbarous 
people."— Maraulatj:  llift.  Ena-,  ch.  xiv. 

3.  Not  regular,  constant,  or   uniform;   varying, 
changeable. 

"A  ship  driven  by  unsteady  winds."— Lucke. 

4.  Of  irregular  life  ;  loose,  dissipated. 

•5.  Uncertain,    ambiguous,    doubtful,    varying; 
(Locke:  Hum.  Under.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix.) 
*6.  Not  firmly  established  or  settled. 

"  And  strongly  fix  the  diadem  of  France,     ^ 
Which  to  this  day  unsteady  doth  remain. 

Draijton:  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

•fin-Steel',  «.  *.  [Pref.  un-  (2) ,  and  English  steel.  ] 
To  disarm,  to  soften. 

"Why  should  pity  .  .  .  unsteel  my  foolish  heart."— 
Kichardsvn:  Clarissa,  v.  810. 

fin-Steeped  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng.  steeped.] 
Not  steeped,  not  soaked. 

"Other  wheat  was  sown  unsteeped,  but  watered  twice  a 
day." — Bacon:  Hat.  Hist. 

•fin-Stick  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  stick,  v.] 
To  loose,  to  disengage,  to  extricate. 

"Riveted  .  .  beyond  the  possibility  of  unsticking 
itself."—  Richardson:  Clarissa,  vii.  380. 

fin-Sti'-fled  (le  as  el),  adj.  [Prefix un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  stifled.]  Not  stifled,  not  smothered,  not  sup- 
pressed. 

"Nature's  voice  unstijled. 

Yuttny:  Night  Thoughts,  11. 121. 

fin-Stlg  -ma-tlzed,  adj.    [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

stigmatized.]    Not  stigmatized ;  without  a  stigma. 

"  Nor  left  unstigmatized  those  fatal  fields." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

fin-stlm -u-lat-ed,  adj.  [Pref.««-  (1),  and  Eng. 
stimulated.]  Not  stimulated,  urged,  melted,  or  pro- 
voked. 

"His  own    .    .    .    unstimulated  coursers.' 

Cowper:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiil. 

•fin-Sting',  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  Bag.  sting.] 
To  disarm  of  a  sting ;  to  deprive  of  the  power  of 
giving  pain. 

"He  has  disarmed  his  afflictions,  unstnng  his  miseries." 
— South:  Sermons. 


fin-Stint  -ed,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  stinted.] 
Not  stinted,  limited,  or  begrudged. 

"No  !  search  romantic  lauds,  where  the  near  sun 
Gives  with  unstinted  boon  ethereal  flame." 

Scott:  Don  Roderick,  ix.     (Introd.) 

fin-Stint  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  stint- 
ing.] Unstinted,  unbegrudged,  free,  full. 

"The  fullest  and  most  unstinting  credit."  —London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

fin-Stirred',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  stirred.] 
Not  stirred,  not  agitated. 

"Other  men  may  seem  clear  as  long  as  they  are  un- 
stirred."—Letahton:  Com.  on  1  Peter  ii. 

•fin-Stir '-ring,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
stirring.]  Not  stirring ;  idle,  lazy. 

"A  slothful,  unsttrring  \Ue."—Leighton:  Comment,  on  1 
Peter  iv. 

fin-Stitch',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  stitch.] 
To  open,  by  unpicking  the  stitches  or  seams. 

"Oato  well  observes,  though  in  the  phrase  of  a  tailor, 
friendship  ought  not  to  be  unripped,  but  unstitched.  — 
Collier. 

*fin-st8ck' ,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2) ,  and  Eng.  stock.] 
To  remove  or  deprive  of  that  which  sticks,  fixes,  or 
holds  fixed  or  fast,  or  by  which  anything  is  held 
fixed  or  fast. 

"  To  unstock    .    .    .    high  rigged  ships." 

Surrey:  Virgile:  Mneis,  iv. 

*fin-st5ck'-!nged,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
stockinged.]  Destitute  of  stockings ;  bare. 

"Her  little  feet  unstockinged."  —  Scott:  Kenilworth, 
oh.  vii. 

•fin-sto  -1-918.6,  v.  1.  [Pref-  un-  (2) ;  Eng.  stoic; 
ise,]  To  deprive  of  stoicism. 


tion.."-Kin»  James :  Proc.  for  Uniformity  "  fhis  is  a  new  scheme    .    .     .    and  it  will  unstoicise 

*fin-8tead  -led,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English  delightfully."— Eliz.  Carter:  Letters,  ii.  206. 

steadied.]    Not  steadied ;  not  made  steady. 
"By  books  unsteadted." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

un-stead'-I-ly5,  adw.  [Eng.  unsteady ;  -ly.]  In  an 
unsteady  manner;  without  steadiness,  firmness,  or 
consistency  ;  inconsistently ;  chaugeably. 

fin-stead  -I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unsteady ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unsteady ;  want  of  steadi- 
ness, firmness,  stability,  fixedness,  or  resolution ; 
instability  ;  fickleness ;  unsettledness. 

"The  unsteadiness  and  faithlessness  of  Charles." — Ma- 
caulay:  Hist.  Ena.,  ch.  ii. 

fin-Stead  -J,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  steady.] 


•fin-Stodp'-Ing,  a.    [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
stooping.]    Not  stooping,  not  bending,  not  yielding. 
"  Th'  unstooping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  1. 

un  stop  ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  «n-  (2),  and  Eng.  stop.] 

1.  To  free  from  a  stopper ;  to  take  a  stopper  out  of. 
"After  that  unstop  the  quill  that  goes  down  into  the 

first  dog's  jugular  vein." — Boyle.   Works,  iii.  149. 

2.  To  free  from  any  obstruction ;  to  open. 

"  The  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of 
the^eaf  unstopped." — Isaiah  xxxv.  5. 

unstopped,  *fin-Btopt  ,  a.    [Pref.  un- (1),  and 
1.  Not   stea'dy ;   not   firm ;    shaking,  staggering,    Eng.  stopped.] 
reeling,  trembling,  wavering,  fluctuating.  1.  Not  stopped,  hindered,  delayed,  or  retarded. 


bfll     b6?;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,    5ell,    chorus, 
-clan.     -Uan  =  snan.     -Won,     -sion  =  shun; 


,    bench;    go.    gem;     thin,     ,nis;     sin,    as;     expect,    Xenophon,    ^Ist    pb  =  f  . 
-?lon  =  »hun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  snfis.     -ble,     -die.      Ac.  =bel,     del. 


unstormed 
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unsufficience 


2.  Not  having  a  stopper;  open. 

"There's  many  a  cranny  and  leak  unstopt  in  yonr  con- 
science." —  Conyreve:  Love  for  Love,  v. 

•fin  Stormed',  adj.  [Pref.  «»i-  (l),and  English 
stormed.]  Not  stormed,  not  assaulted,  not  taken 
by  storm. 

"The  doom 
Of  towns  unstorm'd  and  battles  yet  to  come." 

Addison:  To  Lord  Keeper  Sorners. 

'fin-Storm'-?,  a.  [Pref.  mi-  (1),  and  Eng.  stormy.] 
Not  stormy  ;  calm. 

"A  calm,  unstormy  wave."  —  Byron:  Age  of  Bronze. 

*un-stout  ,  *fin-stoute,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  stout.]  Not  stout  or  strong  ;  weak. 

"They  knowe  neyther  stoute  nor  unstoute."  —  Ascham: 
Toxophilus,  p.  75. 

•fin-stowed',  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  stowed,] 
Emptied,  as  the  hold  of  a  ship. 

"When  they  found  my  hold  unstowed."  —  Smollft:  Rod- 
erick Random,  ch.  xli. 

*un-Strain',  v.  t.     [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
strain,  v.]    To  relieve  from  a  strain  ;  to  relax. 
"  '  Less  they  could  the  knot  unstrain 
Of  a  riddle." 

Ben  Jonson:  Love  Freed  from  Folly. 

un  strained  ,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  aud  English 
strained.] 

•1.  Not  strained  ;  not  put  under  exertion  ;  unex- 
ercised. 

"A  milk-white  bull,  unstrained  with  the  yoke." 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  9. 

*2.  Not  strained  or  forced  ;  easy,  natural. 

"By  an  easy  and  unstrained  derivation  it  implies  the 
breath  of  God."  —  Hakeutill:  On  Providence. 

3.  Not  strained  ;   not  purified  by  straining  ;  as, 
unstrained  oil. 

un  strait  -ened,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
straitened.]  Not  straitened;  not  contracted,  nar- 
rowed, or  limited. 

"The  measures  of  an  unstraitened  goodness."  —  Glanvill: 
Vanity  of  Dogmatism,  ch.  i. 

un-strat  -I-fled,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ttratifled.] 

Geol.:  Not  deposited  in  strata,  beds,  or  layers. 

unstratified-drift,  s. 

Geol.  :  Boulder  clay,  till.    [DRIFT,  II.  2.] 

unstratified-rocks,  s.  pi. 

Oeology  :  Rocks  not  deposited  in  strata,  bede,  or 
layers,  but  occurring  in  masses,  sometimes  break- 
ing through  or  overlap- 


•fin -strength',  subst. 
[Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
strength.]  Weakness,  in- 


firmity. 
p.  232.) 


(Ancren  Riwle, 


y^>' 


Section  showing 

A.  Stratified  rocks;  B.  Un- 

stratified  rock. 


fin-strengtn-ened,  a.     flgfolfrg 

[Pref.  un~  (l)t  and  Eng. 
strengthened.] 
strengthened;  not   sup- 
ported ;  not  assisted. 

"Unstrengthened    . 
with  authoritie  from  above." 
— Hooker:    Eccles.   Politie, 
bk.  T.,  g  a 

*un-strewed'  (ew  as  6),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  strewed.] 

1.  Not  strewn  about ;  not  scattered. 

2.  Not  covered  with  things  strewn  about. 

"Unstrewed  with  bodies  of  the  slain." 

Cowper:  Homer's  Iliad,  x. 

un-Btri  -at-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
striated.]  Not  striated;  not  marked  with  striee  or 
fine  lines.  [NON-STRIATED,] 

un-Strlng',  v.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  string,] 

1.  To  deprive  of  a  string  or  strings. 

2.  To  loosen,  to  untie,  to  open. 

"His  garland  they  unstring,  and  bind  his  hands." 

Dryden.     (Todd.) 

3.  To  take  from  or  off  a  string ;  as,  to  unstring 
beads. 

4.  To  relax  or  untune  the  strings  of. 

"But  fear  unstrings  the  trembling  lyre." 

Congreve:  Ode  to  Queen  Anna. 

5.  To  relax  tho  tension  of ;  to  loosen,  to  relax. 

"  He  has  disarmed  his  afflictions,  unstrung  his  mis- 
eries."— South-  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  12. 

*un-strlnged  ,  al-  [UNSTBING,  u.J  Not  stringed; 
deprived  or  destitute  of  strings. 

"An  itnstringeil  viol  or  a  harp." 

Miakesp..-  Richard  II.,  i.  3. 


fin-Stripped,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  English 
stripped,]  Not  stripped ;  not  peeled. 

"Still  unstripped  from  stalks."— field,  Jan.  7,  1888. 

*un-Strong  ,  s.  [A.  S.  unstrung.]  Weak,  fepble. 
(Ancrep  Rnrle,  p.  6.) 

_  "fin-Struck  ,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  struck.] 
Not  struck ;  not  smitten ;  not  greatly  impressed. 

"  Unstruck  with  horror  at  the  si^ht." 

Philip*:  Blenheim. 

fin-Strung',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  strung.] 

1.  Not   strung;    having   the    strings   relaxed  or 
untuned. 

"  Unstrung,  untouched,  the  harp  must  stand." 

Byron:  Oscar  of  Alva. 

2.  Relaxed ;  as,  His  nerves  were  unstrung. 

un  stud  -led,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
studied.] 

1.  Not  studied;  not  made  a  subject  of  study  or 
investigation. 

2.  Unpremeditated,  extempore. 

"  Unstudiedwit  and  humor  ever  gay." 

Thomson:   Winter,  649. 

3.  Not  labored  or  forced ;  easy,  natural. 

"  It  is  a  circumstance  which  increases  its  grace  that  it 
appears  to  be  quite  unstudied." — Knox:  Essay  9. 

*4.  Not  having  studied ;  unacquainted ;  unskilled. 

"  Not  so  unstudied  in  the  nature  of  councils." — Bp. 
Jewell. 

•5.  Not  devoted  to  or  occupied  in  study;  not 
passed  in  study. 

"To  cloak  the  defects  of  their  unstudied  years." — Mil- 
ton; Tetrachordon. 

fin-Stuffed,  *un-Stuft'.  a.  [Pref.  «n-(l),and 
English  stuffed.]  Not  stuffed;  not  crammed  or 
crowded. 

"TJnbruised  youth  with  unstuffed  brain 
Doth  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  sleep  doth  reign." 
Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

*un-s6b-du -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
subduable.]  Incapable  of  being  subdued;  invin- 
cible. 

"Stern  patience,  unsubduable  by  pain." 

Southey:  Kehama,  xviii.  6. 

un-sfib-dued',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sub- 
dued.] Not  subdued ;  not  brought  into  subjection ; 
nnconqnered. 

"Immediately  marches  against  the  unsubdued  Latin 
towns."—  Leutis.-  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (ed.  1856),  ii.  109. 

•un-sub'-Ject,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sub- 
ject.] Not  subject ;  not  liable ;  not  subordinate  or 
subservient. 

"Though  no  manner  of  person  or  cause  be  unsubject 
unto  the  king's  power."— Hooter:  Eccles.  Politie,  bk.  viii. 

•fin-sub-mlss  -Ive,  o.  ^Prefix  un-(l),and  Eng. 
submissive. ]  Not  submissive ;  disobedient. 

"A  stubborn,  unsubmissive  frame  of  spirit."— South: 
Sermons,  vol.  x.,  ser.  6. 

•fin-sub-mlt'-tlng,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
submitting.  ]  Not  submitting ;  not  readily  yielding ; 
unbending,  unyielding. 

"Wise,  strenuous,  firm,  of  unsubmttting  soul." 

Thomson:  Summer,  1,514. 

•un-sub-or'-dln-ate,  a.  [Pref.  «n-(l),  and  Eng. 
subordinate.]  Not  subordinate;  not  inferior  in 
rank,  dignity,  class,  or  order. 

"  Unsubordinate  to  the  crown." — Milton:  Reform,  in  Eng- 
land, bk.  ii. 

*un-sub-orned',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sub- 
orned.] Not  suborned ;  not  procured  by  persuasion, 
allurement,  or  bribery. 

"The  true,  iinsitborned,  unsophisticated  language  of 
genuine  natural  feeling." —  Burke:  On  a  Regicide  Peace, 
let.  3. 

fin-sub-scribed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
subscribed.] 

•1.  Not  subscribed  ;  unsigned. 

"Makes  me  leave  my  paper  unsubscribed." — Richard- 
son: Sir  C.  Grandison,  vi.  333. 

2.  Not  subscribed;  not  contributed;  uncontrib- 
utod. 

un-sfib-stan  -tlal  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1), 
and  Ene- substantial.] 

1.  Not  substantial ;  not  solid;  not  palpable. 

"Her  shadowy  offspring,  unsubstantial  both." 

Hilton:  P.  R.,  iv.  399. 

2.  Not  substantial,  solid,  or  strong. 

"  Through  this  unsubstantial  netting." —  Field,  Feb.  4, 
1888. 

3.  Not  real :  not  having  substance. 

'  An  unsubstantial,  fairy  place." 

Wordsworth:  To  the  Cuckoo. 

4.  Not  giving  substance  or  strength;  weak;  not 
strengthening  or  invigorating. 


*un-sfib-stan-ti-al -I-ty  (tias  shl),  s.  [Ei.tr. 
unsubstantial;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unsubstantial ;  absence  of  substantiality ;  want  of 
real  or  material  existence. 

"Something  of  unsubstantiality  and  uncertainty  had 
beset  my  hopes." — 0.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxiv. 

*un-sfib-stan  -tlal-Ize  (ti  as  sh),  t'.  *.    [Pref. 

un-  (2),  and    Eng.  substantialize.]    To  render   un- 
substantial.   (  Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  ix.) 

un-sfib-stan -tl-at-ed  (tias  shl),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  substantiated. J  Not  substantiated  : 
not  confirmed. 

•un-sfib-stan-ti-a  -tion  (ti  as  shl),  s.  [Pref.  MH- 
(1),  and  Eng.  substantiation.]  A  depriving  of  sub- 
stantiality. 

_"He  [Berkeley]  would  probably  have  been  satisfied 
with  this  acknowledgment,  as  a  sufficient  u»substai> fic- 
tion of  matter." — .4.  C.  Fraser-  Berkeley,  p.  1201. 

*un-suc-$eed  -a  ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
succeed;  -able.]  Not  capable  of  succeeding  or  of 
bringing  about  the  desired  effect  or  result ;  not 
likely  to  succeed. 

"  Nor  would  his  discretion  attempt  so  unsitcceedable  a 
temptation." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

*fin-suc-$eed  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Ens.-. 
succeeded.]  Not  succeeded  or  followed  ;  having  no 
successor.  (Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  821.) 

un-Bfic-Qess',  s.  [Pref.««-  (1),  and  Eng.  success.] 
Want  of  success ;  failure. 

"  Unsuccess    .    .    .      disqualifies  you." 

Browning:  Ring  and  Book,   xi. 

un-SUC-cess  -f  dl,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
successful.] 

1.  Not  successful ,    not   producing   or   attended 
with  the  desired  result;  not  fortunate  in  the  issue. 

"It  was  almost  certain  to  be  unsuccessful." — 3Iacaula;i: 
Btst.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Not  meeting  with  success ;  not  fortunate. 

"Had  Portius  been  the  unsuccessful  lover." 

Addison:  Cat". 

un-suc-gess -f  ul-ly5,  adv.  [Eng.  unsuccessful: 
•ly.]  In  an  unsuccessful  manner ;  without  succor. 

"Inviting  unsuccessfully  a  Dutch  and  an  English 
minister." — Seeker.  Works,  vi.  457. 

fin-siic-gess -f ul-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unsuccessful: 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unsuccessful  ; 
want  of  success. 

"The  unsuccessfulness  of  that  treaty." — Milton:  Ansiper 
to  Eikon  Basiltke,  §  18. 

•un-sfic-cess  -Ive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  English 
successive.]  Not  successive ;  not  proceeding  by  suc- 
cession of  parts. 

"The  unsuccessive  duration  of  God  with  relation  to 
himself."—  Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

*un-SUC -c5r-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
succorable.]  Incapable  of  being  succored,  re- 
lieved, aided,  or  remedied. 

"Do  an  unsuccorable  mischief." — Sidney.  Arc(i<U>i. 
bk.  iv. 

un-sftc  -cSred,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
succored.]  Not  succored,  relieved,  or  aided. 
(Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  51.) 

tin  sucked  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sucked.] 
Not  sucked ;  not  drawn  or  drained  by  the  mouth. 

"Theteate    .    .    . 
Untuck1  d  of  lamb  or  kid."—  Hilton:  P.  L.,  ir.  583. 

*un-sued  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sue'1.] 
Unasked,  unsought. 

"Gillias  .  .  .  rewarded  deserts  unsued  to."— Adams: 
Works,  i.  483. 

•un-sfif  -fgr-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Knit. 
sufferable.]  Not  sufferable;  insufferable,  intoler- 
able. 

"Hell  heard  the  unsufferable  noise." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  867. 

*fin-suf  -f  er-a-blf ,  adu.  [Eng.  unsufferabde'i ; 
-ly.]  In  a  manner  not  able  to  be  borne ;  insuffer- 
ably, intolerably. 

"  This  wench  does  look  so  unsufferably  ugly." 

Vanburgh:  Provoked  Wife,  \. 

*un-suf  -f  Sr-Ing,  a.  &  «.  [Pref.un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
suffering.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  suffering ;  free  from  suffering. 

"His  unsuffering  kingdom  yet  will  come." 

Thomson:  A  Hymn. 

B.  As  subst, :  Incapability  of  enduring  or  of  being 
endured. 

'''For  unsuffryng  of  Btynke."  —  Wycliffe:  2  Maccabees 
ix.  10. 

*un-suf-flc  -ienee,  *fin-suf-f Ic  -ien-cy1  (c  as 
Sh),  s.  [Pref.  UK-  (1),  and  English  sufflcience,  suf- 
ficiency.] The  quality  or  state  of  being  unsufficient 
or  insufficient;  want  of  sufficiency;  insufficiency. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     ?  midst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    ge,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cfib,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     02  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


^insufficient 

*un-suf  flc -lent  (c  as  sh).  *un  suf-fy-cy-ent, 

<i<0.    [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sufficient.]     Not  suf- 
ficient ;  insufficient,  inadequate. 

"They  be  found  unxi<irt<-/i  nt  to  attain  unto  that  end."— 
Hooker:  Eccles.  Politie,  bk.  iii..  ii  10. 

*un-suf-flc  -lent-ly  ic  us  sh),  «rfr.    [Enu.  «»- 
sufficient;  -ly.]    Not  sufficiently, Insufficiently. 
"Absolving    of    unsufficiently    disposed   penitents."- 
r:  Ecclf*.  Politit',  bk.  vi. 
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•un-su-per  -flu-ous,  a.  [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and  Eng. 
superfluous.]  Not  superfluous:  not  in  excess;  not 
more  than  enough. 

"In  unsttperttuous  even  proportion." 

••'Iton:  O.miis,  773. 


*un-su-per-scrlbed  ,  a.    [Pref.  un- (1),  and  Eng. 
suiii'i-xi-riiii'ii.]    Not  directed  or  addbreised. 


t  ;  hiMiHU-iency. 


un-Siig -ared  (sassh).a.  [Prefix  «n-  (1),  and 
ing.  sugared.]  Not  sugared  ;  not  sweetened  with 
;ugar.  (Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  %  883.) 

*un-sug-gest -Ive,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 


""  "^ 


Eng.  sugared.]     Not  sugared  ;  not  sweetened  with       Jfin_gfi       lant  _gd    „     [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sugar.     (Bacon:  Nat.  Hwt.,%  883.)  __         ,„;",",, "«(.?    Not  supplanted;  not  tripped  up. 

"  I'usupplanted  feet."— Philips:  Cider,  ii. 


*un-sult  ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  suit,  v.] 
Not  to  suit ;  to  be  unsuitable  to. 

"Both  nusiiil 
My  untuned  fortunes." 

<junrles;  Emblem*,  IV.  xv.  4. 

un-suit-a-bll  -I-tf ,  ».    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 


"  Those  unsupple  sinews  would  not  bend." 

Sandys:  Orin:  Metamorphoses,  11. 

*un  sup-pli  -a-ble,  n.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  sup- 
ply, and  suff.  -able.}  Not  capable  of  being  sup- 
plied. 

"The  unsuppHnble  defectof  any  necessary  antecedent." 
— Chillingworth. 


(I),  and  Ting. suitable.]  Not  suitable;  not  fit;  not 
adapted  ;  unbecoming,  unsuited,  unfit,  incongruous, 
improper. 

"It  would  be  very  unsuitable  to  my  intended  brevity." 
—Boyle:  Works,  v.  132. 

un  suit  -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unsuitable:  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unsuitable ;  uufitness, 
incongruity. 

"There  is  a  fitness  or  suitableness  of  certain  circum- 
stances to  certain  persons,  and  an  unsuitableness  of 
others."— Clarke:  Evidences,  Prop.  1. 

un  suit  -a-bljf,  adv.  [English  unsuitab(le) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  unsuitable  manner  or  degree;  unfitly,  inade- 
quately, improperly,  incongruously. 

"To  employ  them  unsuitably."—  Seeker:  Sermons,  vol. 
v.,  charge  6. 

un-sult  -ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  suited.] 

1.  Not  suited;   not  accommodated  or   provided 
with  what  one  wants. 

"So  that  no  constitution-fancier  may  go  unsuited  from 
his  shop."— Burt-e:  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 

2.  Not  suited,  not  fitted ;  unsuitable. 

"A  blind  fury,  which  perhaps  is  not  unsuited to  bar- 
barians."— Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Horn.  Hist.  (ed.  1866),  11.  343. 
•fin-suit  -Ing,  a.  [Pref. un-(l),  and  Eng.<rai«ng.J 
Not  suiting;  unsuited,  unsuitable,  unbecoming. 
"  A  passion  most  unsuiting  such  a  man." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  1. 

un-sul'-lied,  a.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sullied.] 

*l.  Lit. :  Not  sullied,  not  stained,  not  tarnished. 

"  TAnl  ample  charger,  of  unsullied  frame." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiii.  1,046. 

2.  Fig.:  Free  from  imputation  of  evil;  untar- 
nished, unblemished. 


"  The  pangs  of  hunger  unsupplted." 

Cowper:  The  Salad. 

*un-sup-pb'rt  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
supportable.]  Not  supportable ;  not  ablo  to  be  sup- 
ported ;  insupportable ;  intolerable. 

"The  very  courtesy  of  the  law  was  jugum,  an  unsupporf- 
able  yoke."— Bp.  Hall:  Sermon  on  Galatians,  v.  1 

•un-sup-pbrt  -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unsupport- 
able:  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unsup- 
portable. 

"The  U7isupporfableness  of  this  guilt."—  n'tlktnn  A'at. 
Religion,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

•un-Sup-pbrt  -a-bl?,  adverb.  [Eng.  unsupport- 
ab(le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  unsupportable  manner  or  de- 
gree; not  in  a  manner  that  can  be  borne;  insup- 
portably. 

"He  shall  be  infinitely,  unsupportably  miserable."— 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  5. 

un  sup-pbrt'-e'd,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  English 
supported.] 

1.  Not  supported;  not  upheld;  not  maintained; 
not  sustained. 

"It  is  unsupported  by  truth."—  ilacaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
oh.  v. 

2.  Not  supported,  assisted,  or  countenanced. 
"Unsupported  by  and  ununited  with  the  state." — War- 

burton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  ii.,  §5. 

un-sup-pressed',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
suppressed.]    Not  suppressed ;  not  held  or  kept  un- 
der ;  not  subdued,  not  quelled ;  not  put  down. 
"Simple  manners,  feelings  iiMSfippress'd." 

n'ordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  V. 

•un-siire'  (s  as  Sh),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sure.]  Not  sure,  not  fixed,  not  certain;  uncertain, 
insecure. 


oned  in  one  amount  or  total. 

"With  expense  unsummed." 

dfoson:  English  Garden,  i. 

n    moned,  a.    [Pref.  un- (1),  and  English 

d.]    Not  summoned,  called  upon,  or  cited. 

"  Nor  leave  unsummoned  one  of  all  the  train." 

Cowper:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xjcil. 

un  sung  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sung.] 

1.  Not  sung ;  not  recited  musically,  as  a  song. 
"Half  yet  remains  unsung."— Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  21. 

2.  Not  celebrated  in  verse. 

"Nor  Oebalus,  shalt  thou  be  left  unsung." 

Dryden:  Virgil's  Xneid,  vii.  1,014. 

"iin-sunlr. ,  *un-suncke,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Ung.  sunk.]    Not  submerged ;  not  settled  down. 
"Where  rain  in  winter  stood  long  time  unsuncke." 
Browne:  'Britannia's  Pastorals,  11.  4. 

•un-sunned',  adj.    [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and  English 
sunned.] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  sunned;  not  shone  upon  by  the  sun. 
"  Down  in  the  unsunned  depths  lies  so  much  treasure." 

— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Fig.:  Not  cheered. 

"  His  inward  hoard 

Of  unsunn'd  griefs."  < 

H'ordsuJorfft:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

*un-sun'-nf ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sunny.] 
Not  sunny ;  gloomy. 


uncertain  or  unsafe. 

"  Thy  now  unsur'd  assurance  to  the  crown." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii.  2. 

*un-siire  -Ijf  (s  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  unsure;  -ly.] 
In  an  unsure  manner;  insecurely,  unsafely,  uncer- 
tainly. 

"  The  vanity  of  greatness  he  had  try'd, 
And  how  unsurely  stands  the  foot  of  pride.' 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  ii. 

•un-siire'-tf  (sassh),s.  [English unsure;  -ty.] 
Uncertainty,  insecurity. 

"  Thou  stode  at  Christendom  in  doubt,  and  inisurety."— 
Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  310. 

*un-siirg'-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  surg- 
ing.] Not  mounting  or  rising  in  waves. 

"Up  and  down  on  the  unsurginy  seas." 

Drayton:  Legend  of  Matilda  the  Fair. 

un-sfir-mount  -a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  surmountable  ]  Not  surmountable  ;  notcapa- 
ble  of  being  surmounted ;  insurmountable. 

"Another  unsurmounfoble  source  of  discord."— Anson: 
Voyages,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

un-sOr-pass -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), and  Eng. 
surpassable.]  Not  capable  of  being  surpassed, 
_  excelled,  or  exceeded. 

un-sur-pass  -a-bljf,  adv.  [English  unsurpass- 
ab(le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  unsurpassable  manner  or  degree. 
(Ruskin.) 


uns  way  able 

un  sur-passed  ,  a.  [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and  English 
surpassed.]  Not  surpassed,  excelled,  exceeded,  or 
outdone.  (Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  39.) 

*un-sur-rgn'-dered,  a.  [Pref.  mi- (1),  and  Eng. 
surreHiti-ri'(l.\  Not  surrendered;  not  given  up  or 
delivered. 

"  Helen  is  mine,  un  uusnrrenaer'tl  prize 
Forever."  <''>iri>rr:  Ilittin-f  *  limn,  vii. 

*un  sur-round  -ed,  «.  [Prof,  un-  (l),and  Eng- 
surrounded.]  Not  surrounded,  encompassed,  or 
environed. 

"  Retreating  tcfutfrrounaea. 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxv. 

un-sus-$ep  -tl-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
susceptible.]  Not  susceptible ;.  not  open  or  liable 
to;  not  capable  of  admitting ;  insusceptible. 

"  By  no  means  unsusceptible  of  religious  impressions." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

•fin-sus-pect  ,  a.  [Pref.  u»i-  (1),  and  Eng.  sus- 
pect.] Unsuspected. 

"Author  uiisuspect, 

Friendly  to  man."          Hilton:  P.  L.,  ix.  771. 
*un-sus-pect  -a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
suspectali/e.]    Not  liable  to  be  suspected ;  not  open 
to    suspicion.     (H.  More:    Mystery   of   Godliness, 
p.  323.) 

un-sus-pect  -ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
suspected.]  Not  suspected ;  not  looked  upon  as 
likely  to  have  done  an  evil  act ;  not  an  object  of 
suspicion. 

"  Unseen  and  unsuspected  arts. 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  a. 

*un-sus-p§ct -ed-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  unsuspected; 
-ly.\  Not  in  a  suspected  or  suspicious  manner; 
without  raising  suspicion. 

"More  impartially  and  unsuspectedly." — Milton:  Re- 
moval of  Hirelings. 

*un-sus-pect  -Sd-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unsuspected; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unsuspected. 

"  By  the  strangeness  of  the  act,  and  unsuspectedness  of 
the  actors." — Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  X.  ii.  27. 

un-SUB-pgct'-Ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
suspecting^]  Not  suspecting,  not  suspicious;  unsus- 
picious ;  free  from  suspicion. 

"The  host  lie  down 
Sudden  before  some  unsuspecting  town." 

Pope.    (Todd.) 

un-sus-p5ct  -Ing-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  unsuspecting: 
-ly.]  In  an  unsuspecting  manner;  without  suspi- 
cion. 

"  What  the  world  believed  so  unsuspectingly."— Bp.  Tay- 
lor: Deus  Justiflcatus.  (Ep.  Ded. ) 

*un  sus-pend  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
suspended.]  Not  suspended ;  not  held  or  kept  in  a 
state  of  rest  or  suspense ;  not  ceasing  from  action 
or  motion. 

"The  unsuspended  attention  of  a  day."— Knox:  Essay  I. 

un-sus-plc'-l6n  (C  as  sh),  «.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 
Eng.  suspicion.]  Want  of  suspicion  ;  freedom  from 
suspicion ;  unsuspiciousness. 

"Through  their  own  heedlessnesa  and  unsuspicion." — 
Dickens:  Pickwick,  xi. 

un-SUS-pT-ciOUS,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
suspicious.] 

1.  Not   suspicious;   not  inclined    to    suspect   or 
imagine  evil ;  unsuspecting. 

"t/nsusp/ci'oiis  of  a  snare." 

Cowper;  Secret  of  Divine  Love. 

2.  Not  raising  or  tending  to  raise  suspicion. 

3.  Not  passed  in  suspicion;  free  from  anything 
likely  to  cause  suspicion. 

"  But  farewell  now  to  unsuspicious  nights." 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  566. 

fin-sus-taln  -a-ble,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sustainable.]  Not  capable  of  being  sustained, 
maintained,  supported,  or  upheld. 

"  Whose  impression  is  altogether  inevitable  and  unsus- 
tainable."— Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  18. 

im  sus  tained  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sus- 
tained.] Not  sustained,  maintained,  supported,  or 
upheld. 

"All  tinsitsfalned  between  the  waves  and  sky." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xii.  617. 

»un-swad  -die,  v.  t .     [Pref.  un- (2),  and  English 
swaddle.]  To  remove  a  swaddle  from  ;  to  unswathe. 
"  Puppy  has  scarce  unstoo'ddled  my  legs  yet." 

Ben  Jonson:  Tale  of  a  Tub,  i.  2. 

*un-swavhe  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
swathe.]  To  free  from  a  swathe  ;  to  unbandage ;  to 
take  bandages  off. 

"  In  the  morning  an  old  woman  came  to  unswathe  me." 
— Addtson:  Spectator,  No.  90. 

fin-sway  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  sway, 
and  'suff.  -able.]  Not  capable  of  being  swayed, 
governed,  or  influenced  by  another. 

"To  be  rough,  unswayable,  and  free." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v. 6. 


boll     b<Sy;     p6ilt.    Jowl;    oat,    $ell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -Won,      -Slon  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous, 


sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    e;lst.    ph     f. 
-slous  =  shiis.     -ble.     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      deL 


unswayed 


fin-swayed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sirayed.] 

1.  Not  swayed ;  not  wielded. 

"  Is  the  chair  empty?  is  the  sword  WJISMV //*''' -•' " 

Shakesjt.:  Kichard  III.,  iv.  4. 

2.  Not  biased,    moved,  or  influenced,  as  by  pas- 
sion, ambition,  &c. 

*un-sway  -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unwaged;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unswayed ;  steadiness, 
firmness,  consistency.  « 

"That  constancy  and  unswayedness  in  our  lives." — 
Hales;  Remains,  p.  246. 

*iin-swear,  v.t.&i.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
swear.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  recant  or  revoke,  as  something  sworn  to;  to 
recall  or  retract  by  a  subsequent  oath  ;  to  abjure. 

"  Vnswear  faith  sworn."  — Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  deny  by  oath. 

"  No  more  than  he'll  unswear," 

Shakesp..-  Othello,  iv.  1 

B.  Intrans. :  To  recant ;  to  recall  an  oath.    (Spen- 
ser.) 

*fin-sweat ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  sweat.] 
To  remove  or  reduce  the  sweating  of ;  to  ease  or  cool 
after  exercise  or  toil. 

"  The  interim  of  ttnsweating  themselves  regularly." — 
Milton:  On  Education. 

*un-SWeat  -Ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
sweating.]    Not  sweating  or  perspiring. 
"In  frost  and  enow,  if  yon  complain  of  heat, 
They  rub  the  mistreating  brow,  and  swear  they  sweat." 
Drj/den.-  Juvenal,  iii. 

*fin-sweet  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sweet.] 
Not  sweet ;  disagreeable,  unpleasant. 

"  Make  the  life  unsweet."— Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  14. 

•fin-swell',  v.  i.    [Pref.  un-  f2),  and  Eng.  sicell.] 
To  sink  from  a  swollen  or  turgid  state ;  to  subside. 
"  Bat  tho  began  his  herte  a  lite  unswell." 

Chaucer;  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v. 

fin-swept',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  swept.] 

1.  Not  swept;  not  cleaned  by  having  a  brush, 
broom,  or  besom  passed  over  it. 

"Where  fires  thoa  find'st  nnrak'd  and  hearths  unswept, 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry." 

Shakesp.:  Merry   Wives,  v.  5. 

2.  Not  cleaned  up  or  removed  by  sweeping. 

"  The  dust  on  antique  time  would  lie  unswept." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanns,  ii.  3. 

3.  Not  moved  or  passed  over  with  a  sweeping  mo- 
tion or  action. 

"The  waves  roll  multitudinous,  and  the  foam, 
Unswept  by  wand' ring  gusts,  tills  all  the  air." 

Cowper:  Homer's  Iliad,  xi. 

un-swerv  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
swerving.]  Not  swerving  or  deviating  from  any 
rule  or  standard ;  undeviating,  unwavering. 

un-swerv  -Ing-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  unswerving:  -ly.] 
In  an  unswerving  manner;  unwaveringly.  (Cary : 
Dante;  Par.  viii.  142.) 

*un-8wllled  ,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
twilled.  ] 

1.  Not    swilled;    not  swallowed    down    in   large 
draughts. 

2.  Not  emptied  by  swilling  or  greedily  drinking. 
"An  unskilled  hogshead."— Milton.-  Divorce.     (Post.) 
fin-sworn',  a.    [Pref. un-  (l),ahd  Eng.s«?orn.] 

1.  Not  sworn ;  not  bound  by  an  oath ;  not  having 
taken  an  oath. 

"  You  are  yet  unsworn." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  4. 

2.  Not  solemnly  pronouncedor  taken. 

"Her  solemn  oath 
Unsworn  remained." 

Cowper;  Homer's  Odyssey,  x. 

*un-S?  1  -l»-bled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  mi-  (1), 
and  Eng.  sy llabled.]  Not  syllabled ;  not  articulated, 
uttered,  or  pronounced. 

«un-s?l-lo-felst  -Ic-a-l,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sylloqistifal.]  Not  syllogistical ;  not  accord- 
ing to  the  logical  rules  of  syllogisms. 

"This  untyllogistical  syllogism. " —CIMlingworth:  Relig- 
ion of  Protestants,  ch.  vi.,  §  14. 

-sf  m-bol  -Ic,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
]    Not  symbolic. 

"Infantine  speech  is  unsymbolic.'' — Earle:  Philology  of 
English  Tongue,  §  245. 

un-syTn-met  -rlc-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
symmetrical.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Not  symmetrical ;  wanting  in  sym- 
metry or  due  proportion  of  parts. 

II.  Botany : 

1.  (Of  a  leaf):  Not  of  the  same  breadth  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  midrib.  Example,  the  leaf  of 
Begonia. 
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2.  (Of  a  flower) :  Not  having  a  close  relation  in 
number  between  the  divisions  of  the  calyx,  those  of 
the  corolla,  and  the  stamens.  Example,  tho  Cru- 
ciferte,  in  which  the  sepals  are  four,  the  petals  four, 
but  the  stamens  six. 

iin-Sy'm-pa-thet  -1C,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Ene. 
sympathetic.]  Not  sympathetic ;  not  in  sympathy. 

"This  precocious  flowering  does  not  occnr  every  year, 
and  it  seems  curiously  unsympathetic  with  the  seasons."— 
London  Evening  Standard. 

•fin-S^m  -pa-thjf,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
sympathy.]  Want  or  absence  of  sympathy. 

"How  true  the  unsympathy  as  well  as  the  sympathy  of 
nature."—  Wilberforce,  in  Life,  ii.  805. 

un-8?s-tem-at  -Ic,  un-sfs-tem-at  -Ic-al,  adj. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Ens.  systematic,  systematical.'} 
Not  systematic ;  not  having  regular  order,  distribu- 
tion, or  arrangement  of  parts;  not  done  systemat- 
ically. 

"  Unsupported,  desultory,  unsystematic  endeavors."  — 
Burke:  On  the  Present  Discontent**. 

un-BJ?s'-tem>a-tized,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 
systematized.]  Not  systematized;  not  reduced  to  a 
system. 

"Neither  English  nor  Germans  apply  the  word  [Phi. 
losophy]  to  unsystematized  knowledge." — Herbert  Spencer: 
First  Principles,  g  86. 

fin-tack',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  tack.}  To 
undo,  as  something  that  has  been  tacked;  to  dis- 
join ;  to  draw  or  remove  tacks  from ;  to  loosen. 

"Unlock  onr  minds  and  affections  from  this  world." — 
Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  eer.  iii. 

*un-tac'-kle,  v.  t.    [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
tackle.'}  To  unharness.  (Tusser:  Husbandrie*  p.  62.) 
*fin-tagged',  a.  f  Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  tagged.] 
Not  tied  or  fastened ;  not  having  tags. 

"  Untagg'd  points  and  compters." 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Woman's  Prize,  iv.  3. 

tin-taint  -ed  (1),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
tainted.] 

1.  Not  rendered  impure  by  admixture;  free  from 
foul  matter ;  pure. 

"Th*  untainted  winds  refuse  th'  infecting  load." 

South. 

2.  Not  rendered   unsavory  by  putrescence ;    not 
rotten  or  corrupted. 

"  Untouch'd  by  worms,  untainted  by  the  air." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiv.  506. 

3.  Not  sullied  ;  unsullied,  unblemished. 

"  His  morals  had  escaped  untainted." — Macaulay:  Hist, 
Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*un-taint  -ed  (2),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
(attainted.]  Not  charged  with  a  crime;  not  ac- 
cused. 

"  Untainted,  unexamin'd,  free  at  liberty." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  6. 

*un-taint -ed-ljf,  adr.  [English  untainted;  -ly.} 
In  an  untainted  manner;  in  a  manner  free  from 
taint,  stain,  or  blemish. 

"A  school  so  untaintedly  loyal."—  South.-  Sermons,  vol.  v., 
ser.  1 . 

*un- taint -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  untainted;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  untainted ;  freedom 
from  taint,  stain,  or  blemish. 

"Parity  and  untaintedness  in  respect  of  any  mixture  of 
corruption."—  Bp.  Sail:  Sermon  on  1  John  i.  6. 

un-tak'-en,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  taken.'} 

1.  Not   taken;  not   seized,    captured,    or  appre- 
hended ;  not  made  prisoner. 

"  Dispose  already  of  the  untaken  spoil." 

Waller:  Battle  of  Summer  Islands,  108. 

2.  Not  reduced  by  siege  or  assault ;  not  captured. 

3.  Not  swallowed  or  taken,  as  a  medicine  or  the 
like. 

U  (1)  Untaken  away :  Not  removed. 

"Until  this  day  remaineth  the  veil  untaken  away."— 
2  Cor.  iii.  14, 

(2)  Untaken  up :  Not  occupied ;  not  filled. 

"The  narrow  limits  of  this  discourse  will  leave  no  more 
room  untaken  up  by  heaven." — Boyle. 

un-tal'-ent-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
talented.]  Not  talented;  not  gifted;  not  clever. 

"  The  sort  of  poor  stuff  you  must  be  satisfied  with  from 
a  poor  untalented  girl." — Richardson:  Sir  C.  Grandison, 
vii.  6. 

tin-talked  (I  silent),  a.  [Pref.un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
talked.'}  Not  talked;  not  spoken. 

IT  Untalked  of:  Not  mentioned;  not  talked  or 
spoken  about. 

un  tarn  -a-ble,  un-tame  -a-ble,  a.  [Prefix  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  tamable.}  Incapable  of  being  tamed, 
domesticated,  subdued,  or  subjugated ;  not  capable 
of  being  rendered  tame,  docile,  or  serviceable  to 
man;  incapable  of  being  brought  or  softened  from 
a  wild,  savage,  rude,  or  violent  state. 
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/fin-tame',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  tame,  a.] 
Not  tame;  wild,  savage. 

"  Ida    .     .     .     nurse  of  beasts  it n  tame." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  viii.  41. 

fin-tamed',  «.    [Pref.un-  (l),and  Eug.  tamed.} 

1.  Not  tamed;  not  domesticated;  not  reclaimed 
from  wildnera ;  as,  an  untamed  beast. 

2.  Not  subdued  or  subjugated;  not  brought  under 
control ;  unsubdued. 

"There,  untamed,  th*  approaching-  conqueror  waiter" 
Moore.-   Veiled  Prophet  of  Khoraxso  n . 
*3.  Not  brought  under. 

"As  men  by  fasting  starve  th'  untamed  disease." 

Drydeii:  Theodore  ami  Hoiwria,  287. 

*un-tam -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng. untamed; -new.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  untamed. 

"Pride  and  the  untamedness  of  our  nature."— Leighton.- 
Comment  on  1  Peter  v. 

*fin-tan'-gle,  r.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
tangle.]  To  disentangle;  to  free  from  entangle- 
ment or  intricacy;  hence,  to  free  from  embarrass- 
ment, doubt,  ambiguity,  or  uncertainty ;  to  explain  ; 
to  clear  up. 

"  O  time,  thou  must  untangle  this." 

Shakesp.;  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  2. 

.un-tanned  ,  a.  [Pref.un-  (l),andEng.  tanned.] 
Not  tanned ;  not  prepared  by  tanning ;  raw. 

"  To  wear  rude  socks  of  untanned  hide."— Macaulay. - 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*un-t&p'-p!$e,  v  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
tappice.\ 

A.  Trans. :  To  turn  game  out  of  a  bag.  or  to  drive 
it  out  of  cover;  hence,  to  reveal,  to  disclose,  to  dis- 
cover. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  come  out  of  concealment. 

' '  Now  I'll  untappice.  ( Comes  forward  with  the  bottle. )" 
— MasKinger:  Very  Woman,  iii.  6. 

fin-tar  -nlshed,  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lar- 
nished.\  Not  tarnished;  not  stained;  not  soiled; 
unblemished.  (Lit.  <&fig.) 

Tin-tasked  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng.  tasked.] 
Not  subjected  or  liable  to,  as  a  task  or  labor ;  free 
from  labor ;  unoccupied,  idle. 

"  To  pass  the  remnant  of  his  days  untask'd." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

•fin-taste1,  t'.  /.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  fa*tf>.~\ 
To  take  away  a  taste  from  ;  to  cause  to  feel  disguM 
or  distaste  for. 

"Could  not,  by  all  means  might  be  deviu'd, 
Untaste  them  of  this  great  disgust." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  viii. 

un-tast  -ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  tasted.] 

1.  Lit.:  Not  tasted;  untried  by  thetasteortonguc. 
"The  dishes  were  removed  untasted  from  the  table." — 

Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Fig>;  Untried ;  not  experienced  or  enjoyed. 

"From  bliss  untasted  torn  away." 

Cowper:  To  Charles  Deodati. 

*un-tast  -Ing,  adj.    [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
tasting.]    Not  tasting;  not  perceiving  any  taste. 
"Whose  balmy  juice  glides  o'er  th'  untasting  tongne." 

Smith.     (Toad.} 

un-taught  (gh  silent),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  taught.] 

1.  Not  taught;  not  instructed;  uneducated;  un- 
lettered, illiterate. 

"The  rustic  boy,  who  walks  the  fields  untaught" 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 

2.  Not  having  learned  by  experience ;  ignorant. 
"  Untaught  that  soon  such  anguish  must  ensue." 

Wordsworth:  Female  Vagrant. 

*3.  Unskilled ;  not  having  use  or  practice. 
"Us'd  to  command,  untaught  to  plead  for  favor." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  If.,  iv.  1. 
*4.  Not  made  the  subject  of  teaching  or  instruc- 
tion ;  not  communicated  by  teaching. 

"Wild  and  untaught  are  terms  which  we  alone 
Invent,  for  fashions  differing  from  our  own." 

Dryden:  Indian  Emperor,  i.  1. 

iin-taxed  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  taxed.] 

1.  Not  taxed ;  not  charged  with  or  liable  to  taxes. 
"Those  untaxed  people  were  actnalty  subject  to  the 

payment  of  taxes."— Burke:  Conciliation  with  America. 

2.  Not  charged  with  or  accused   of  any   fault, 
crime,  or  offense. 

"Common  speech  which  leaves  no  virtue  untaxed."— 
Bacon:  Of  Learning,  bk.  i. 

*iin-tea$h',  v.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  teach.] 

1.  To  cause  to  forget,  disbelieve,  or  give  up  what 
had  been  previously  taught. 

"Will  this  unteach  us  to  complain  ?'* 
Byron:  Oh!  Snatch'd  away  in  Beauty's  Bloom. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  forgotten ;  to  make  to  cease 
from  being  acquired  by  teaching. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,    what,     fall,     father;     -we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pdt, 
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fin-teach  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
traclutble.]  Not  teachable ;  not  able  to  be  taught^ 
either  from  mental  incapacity  or  from  want  of 
docility  of  spirit ;  incapable  of  receiving  mstruc 
tion. 

"The  obstinate  and  untenable  Pharisees."— .Vi»i.n: 
Doct.  ilt  Vise,  of  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiv. 

•fin-team  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Ens.  ffiim.J 
To  unyoko  a  team  from ;  to  deprive  of  a  team. 

"As  soon  as  the  sun  unlearned  his  chariot."— J.  Taylor: 
(treat  Exemplar. 

un-tech'-nlc  al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
technical.]  Not  technical ;  free  from  technicalities 
or  technical  expressions. 

"The  author  has  treated  it  in  as  untechnical  a  way  as 
possible."  -F ielit,  Dec.  24,  1887. 

•fin-tell  -a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
tellable.]  Incapable  of  being  told ;  indescribable. 
"  Untenable  vertues."—  Wycliffe:  Ecclus.  xxv.  9. 

•fin-tern  -per,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
temper,  v.]  To  deprive  of  the  temper  or  due  de- 
gree of  hardness,  as  metals ;  hence,  to  soften,  to 
mollify. 

"Soften  and  untemper  the  courages  of  men." — Cotton: 
Montaigne's  Essays,  xix. 

•fin-tem'-per-ate,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
temperate.]  Not  temperate ;  intemperate. 

"  Vntemperate  knave,  will  nothing  quench  thy  appe- 
tite?" Beaum.  dt  Flet.:  Woman  Pleased,  \.  2. 

un-tem  -pered,  a.  [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and  English 
tempered.] 

1.  Not  tempered ;  not  duly  mixed  for  use. 

"Others  daubed  it  with  untempered  mortar."—  Ezeklel 
liii.  10. 

•2.  Not  built  with  properly  tempered  mortar. 
"Smite  the  untemper'd  wall."— Cowper:  Hope,  627. 

3.  Not  brought  to  the  proper  degree  of  hardness ; 
as,  untempered  steel. 

•4.  Not  brought  to  a  fit  or  proper  state ;  not  reg- 
ulated, moderated,  or  controlled. 

"Let  us  not  .  .  .  condemn  him  with  untempered 
severity."— Johnson:  Lives  of  the  Poets;  Waller. 
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1.  Not  tender,  not  soft. 

•>.  Wanting  sensibility  or  affection ;  unkind,  un- 
gentle. 

"  Why  tender's!  thou  that  paper  to  me,  with 

A  look  untendert  "       shakeap.:  CpnAMta*,  in.  4. 
*fin  ten-dered,  a.    [Pref .  un-  (1),  ami  English 
tendered. }    Nut  tendered ;  not  offered  ;  unpaid. 


"  A  tribute 
Is  left  unt>-n<i>-r'il. 


.    .    which  by  thee  lately 

Shakesp.:  Cyi>iln'tine,ii.  1. 


suasion ;  not  allured  or  enticed. 

"  Untempted,  or  by  wager  or  by  price." 

Cotton:  On  the  Peak. 

•fin-tempt  -er  (p  silent),  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  tempter.]  Not  a  tempter. 

"SotheliGod  is  untempter  of  yvel  things."—  Wycliffe: 
James  i.  13. 

un-ten  -$L-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
tenable.] 

1.  Not  tenable ;  incapable  of  being  held  in  posses- 
sion ;  incapable  of  being  defended. 

"White's  game  seems  untenable" — Field,  Dec.  31,  1887. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  defended  or  maintained  by 
argument ;  indefensible. 

"  Their  main  scheme  .  .  .  appearing  so  untenable." 
—Waterland:  Works,  vol.  iv.  (Introd.) 

fin-ten -a-ble-nesa.  s.  [Eng.  untenable ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  untenable  or  indefen- 
sible. 

"The  utter  untenableness  of  Mr.  B 's  materialistic 

atheism."—  Brit.  Quart.  Review,  Oct.,  1881,  p.  509. 

•un-ten  -ant,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
tenant.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  a  tenant  or  tenants ;  to  expel  the 
tenant  or  occupant  from. 

"  Untenanting  Creation  of  its  God." 

Coleridge:  Destiny  of  Nations. 

2.  To  evict,  to  dislodge. 

"Whence  all  the  power  of  man  cannot  untenant  him." 
— Adams:  Works,  L  202. 

fin-ten'-ant-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tenantable.]  Not  tenantable ;  not  fit  for  a  tenant 
or  occupier ;  not  in  suitable  condition  for  a  tenant ; 
not  capable  of  being  tenanted  or  inhabited. 

"Frozen  and  untenantable  regions." — Whetoell. 
fin-ten -ant-ed,  a.    [Pref.  «n-   (l),and  English 
tenanted.]    Not  tenanted ;  not  occupied  by  a  ten- 
ant; uninhabited. 

"All  silent  now— for  now  are  still 
Thy  bowers,  untenanted  Bowhill  !" 

Scott:  Marmion,  ii.    (Introd.) 

fin-tend  -ad,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),    and  English 
tended.]    Not  tended  ;  not  taken  care  or  charge  of. 
"  Go,  go,  my  lambs,  untended  homeward  fare." 

Cowper:  On  the  Death  of  Damon. 

fin-ten  -d§r,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
tender,  a.] 


•fin-tent ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  tent  (1).] 
To  deprive  of  a  tent;  to  bring  put  of  a  tent. 
(Shakvsp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  3.) 

•un-tent'-ed,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  tent  (3),  and 
suff.  -ed.  ]  Not  to  be  probed  by  a  tent ;  not  dressed  ; 
incurable. 

"  Th'  ttntented  woundings  of  a  father's  curse." 

Shakes]).:  Lear,  i.  4. 

fin-tent  -?,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  tent  (2),  and 
suit',  -y.]  Incautious,  careless.  (Scotch.) 

•fin-ter-res  -tri-al,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

terrestrial.]    Not  terrestrial;  spiritual,  unearthly. 

"  No  pain  assailed  his  unterrestrial  sense." 

Shelley:  Queen  Mab,  vii. 

•fin-ter-rlf -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
terrific.]  Not  terrifying,  not  appalling. 

"  Not  unterrlfa  was  the  aspect."—  Carlale:  Sartor  Eesar- 
tus,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

fin-ter'-rl-fled,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ter- 
rified,]  Not  terrified ;  not  affrighted ;  not  daunted,    thi 
"  Incensed  with  indignation,  Satan  stood 

Vnterrifed."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  708. 

'HThe  Unterrified :  A  name  jocosely  applied  to  the 
old-line  Democratic  party,  which,  although  often 
defeated,  is  un  terrified  by  the  results,  and  is  always 
ready  to  again  measure  strength  with  its  oppo- 
nents. 

•fin-thank,  •un-thonke,  s.  [Pref.  un- (1),  and 
Eng.  thank.]  Ingratitude,  ill-will. 

"  Thus  shall  I  have  unthonke  on  every  side." 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cresseide,  v. 

•[Used  also  adverbially:  as,  his  (ker)  unthank= 
no  thanks  to  him  (them),  in  spite  of  him  (them). 

fin-thanked,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (l),and  English 
thanked.] 

1.  Not  thanked;   not  repaid  with  thanks  or  ac- 
knowledgments. 

"Th1  all-giver  would  be  unthank'd." 

Milton :  Comus,  723. 

2.  Not  received  with  thanks  or  thankfulness. 
"Unwelcome  freedom,  and  unthank'd  reprieve." 

Dryden.     (Toad.) 

fin-thank  -ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng.  thank- 

1.  Not  thankful,  not  grateful ;  not  making  ac- 
knowledgment for  good  or  benefits  received;  un- 
grateful. 

"A  thankful  man  owes  a  courtesy  ever  ;  the  unthankful 
but  when  he  needs  it."— Ben  Jonson;  Poetaster.  (Ded.) 

*2.  Giving  no  return  ;  unproductive. 

"  The  husbandman  ought  not,  for  one  unthankful  year, 
to  forsake  the  plow."— Ben  Jonson:  Bartholomew  Fair, 
iii.  1. 

3.  Not  acknowledged  or  repaid  with  thanks ;  not 
thankfully  received  or  welcomed. 

"One  of  the  most  unthankful  offices  in  the  world." — 
Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  8. 

fin-thank'-f ul-1?,  adv.  [Ens.  unthankful;  -ly.] 
In  an  unthankful  or  ungrateful  manner ;  without 
thanks.  (Elyot:  Governor,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  n.) 

fin-thank'-f  til-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unthankful ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unthankful ;  ungrate- 
fulness, ingratitude. 

"The  wonderfull  unkyndenesse  and  too  much  unthank- 
ful nesne  at  man."— Fisher:  On  Prayer.  (To  the  Header.) 

fin-thawed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  thawed.] 
.  Not  thawed ;  not  melted  or  dissolved,  as  ice,  snow, 

"The  river  yet  unthaic'd." 

Pope:  Horace:  Sat.,  bk.  ii.,  sat.  2. 

•fin-the-6-lOg -Ic-al.  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng. 
theological.]  Not  theological ;  not  according  to 
sound  principles  of  theology. 

"To  argue  from  Scripture  negatively  in  things  of  this 
nature  is  somewhat  untheological."—Bp.  Hall:  On  the  Ob*, 
of  Christ's  Nativity. 

•fin-think  ,  *un-thinke,  v.  t.  [Prof,  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  think.]  To  retract  in  thought;  to  remove  or 
dismiss  from  the  mind  or  thought;  to  think  differ- 
ently about. 

"To  unthink  your  speaking. 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

fin-thlnk'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
thinkable.]  That  cannot  be  made  an  object  of 
thought;  incapable  of  being  thought ;  incogitable. 

"The  annihilation  of  matter  is  unthinkable,  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  creation  of  matter  is  unthinkable. 
—Herbert  Spencer:  First  Principles,  §  63. 


unthrift 

•fin-think  -§r,  s.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
thinker.]  A  thoughtless,  inconsiderate  person. 

"Thinkers  and  unthinkers  by  the  million."— Carlyle: 
Fr.  Revol.,  pt.  i.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

un-thlnk  -Ing,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  W,  and  English 

1.  Not  thinking;    not  taking  thought;  thought- 
less, inconsiderate ;  heedless,  careless. 

"  The  unthinking  king  showed  some  signs  of  concern." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Not  indicating  or  characteristic  of  thought  or 
consideration. 

"  With  earnest  eyes  and  round  unthinking  face." 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iv.  126. 

3.  Thoughtless ;  done  or  acted  without  thought 
or  care. 

"Youth's  unthinking  glee. 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  33. 

un  think  -Ing-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  unthinking;  -ly.] 
In  an  unthinking,  thoughtless,  or  heedless  manner; 
without  thought;  thoughtlessly,  heedlessly,  reck- 
lessly. 

•fin-think  -Ing-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  unthinking; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unthinking  or 
thoughtless;  thoughtlessness,  carelessness,  reck- 
lessness. 

"This  kind  of  indifference  or  unthlnkingness." — Lori 
Halifax. 


fin-thinned  .  adj.    [Pref.  an-  (1),  and  English 
Mined.]    Not  thinned ;  not  made  thinner. 
"The  ranks  unthinn'd  though  slaughter'd  still." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xiU. 

•fin-thirst'-?,  adj.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  English 
thirsty.]  Not  thirsty. 

"  With  an  unthirsty  infant's  appetite." 

Gibber:  Love  Makes  a  Man,  ii. 

•fin-thorn  -?,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
thorny,]  Not  thorny  ;  free  from  thorns. 

"A  paradise,  or  unthorny  place  of  knowledge."-Brown«r 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

fin-thought'  (ought  as  at),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  thought.]  Not  thought;  not  imagined, 
considered,  or  conceived.  (Generally  followed  by 
of.) 

"A  strength  unthought  of  heretofore." 

Wordsworth:  Matron  of  Jedburgh. 

IT  Formerly  followed  by  on. 

"  The  unthought-on  accident  is  guilty." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

•fin-thoughf-ful,  'fin-thought  -f (ill  (ough  as 
a),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English  thoughtful.]  Not 
thoughtful ;  not  exercising  thought  or  reflection ; 
unthinking,  careless,  thoughtless. 

"  Unthoughtfull,  with  the  reckelesnesse  of  the  father,  and 
wantonness  of  the  mother,  leave  the  juste  travaile,  and 
take  unjust  idlenes." — Oolden  Boke,  ch.  xxxvii. 

•fin-thought '-f  iil-ness  (ough  as  a),  s.  [English 
unthoughtful;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unthoughtful ;  thoughtlessness. 

"A  constant  equable  serenity  and  unthoughtfulness  in 
outward  actions."—  Fell:  Life  of  Hammond,  §2. 

fin-thought-like  (ough  as  a),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1) ;  English  thought,  and  suffix  -like.]  Not  like  a 
thought. 

"  Unthoughtltke  thoughts."—  Foe:   Works,  ii.  142. 
fin-thread',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  thread.} 
1.  To  draw  or  take  out  a  thread  from ;  as,  to  un- 
thread a  noodle. 
*2.  To  relax  the  ligaments  of ;  to  loosen. 

"He  with  his  bare  wand  can  unthread  thy  joints." 
Hilton :  Comus,  614. 

*3.  To  find  one's  way  through. 

"They  soon  unthreaded  the  labyrinth  of  rocks." — De 
Quincey:  Spanish  A'wn,  §16. 

•fin-threat  -ened,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
threatened.]  Not  threatened  or  menaced. 

"Unreproached  and  unthrratened,  by  any  language  of 
mine." — King  Charles:  Eikon  Basiiike. 

fin-threshed',  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
threshed.]  Not  threshed. 

"The  humid  atmosphere  which  penetrated  the  un- 
threshed  stacks." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

•fin-thrift  ,  s.  &  a.    [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  English. 
thrift.] 
A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Want  of  thrift;  prodigality,  unthriftiness. 

2.  A    prodigal ;   an    unthrifty    person ;    a    spend- 
thrift. 

"A  great  multitude  of  unthrifts  and  cut  throtes." — 
Ooldinge:  Ccesar,  fol.  76. 

Z:  As  adj. :  Unthrifty,  profuse,  prodigal ;  good 
for  nothing. 

"  [She]  with  an  unthrift  love  did  run  from  Venice." 
Shakesp.:  merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 


boll,    b<5?;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  •-- f. 
-sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


unthriftfully 

*un-thrlft  -f  til-lj?,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  English 
thrift;  -ful;  -/^,]  Unthriftily,  wastefully. 

"An  other  no  lesse  is,  that  such  plentie  of  vittayle,  as 
•was  aboundauntly  in  every  quarter,  for  the  reliefe  of  us 
all,  is  now  all  wastfully  and  unthriftfully  spent,  in  main- 
teyning  you  uulawfulle  rebelles." — Sir  J.  Ctieeke  -.  Hurt  of 
Sedition. 

*un-thrlft -I-hopd,  *un-thrlft  -I-hed,  «.  [Eng. 
unthrifty;  -hood.]  Unthriftinoss. 

"Unquiet  care  and  fond  unthriftihed.  ' 

Spenser    F.  Q.,  III.  xii.  25. 

tun-thrift  -1-1$ ,  adv.  [Eng.  unthrifty,  -ly.]  In 
an  unthrifty  manner;  wastefully,  lavishly,  prodi- 
gally. 

"Part  with  them  here  unthrfftilg." 

Ben  Jonsvri:  Epigram  7. 

fun-thrift  -I-ness,  s.  [English unthrifty;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unthrifty. 

*(1)  The  state  of  being  in  an  unthriving  condi- 
tion. 

"Staggering,  non-proficiency,  and  ttnthriftiness  of  pro- 
fession is  the  fruit  or  self." — Rogers:  Naaman  the  Syrian. 

(2)  Want  of  thrift ;  prodigality,  profusion,  waste- 
fulness. 

fin-thrift '-jF,  *un-thrift-ye,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  Eng.  thrifty.] 

*1.  Not  thriving;  not  profiting;  unthriving. 

"  What  [is  it]  but  this  self  and'  presuming  of  ourselves 
causes  grace  to  be  unthrifty  and  to  hang  down  the  head  ?  " 
— Rogers:  Naaman  the  Syrian,  p.  146. 

*2.  Good  for  nothing. 

"Can  no  man  tell  of  my  unthrifty  son  ?" 

Shakesp..-  Richard  II.,  v.  8. 

3.  Not  thrifty ;  wasteful,  prodigal,  profuse. 

"  Buie  the  lands  of  unthriftie  gentlemen."— Holinshed: 
Rescript,  of  England,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

*4.  Preventing  thrift  or  thriving ;  impoverishing. 
"  Unmanly  murder  and  unthrifty  scath." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  S5. 

*iin-tlirlv  -Iffg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
'thriving.^  Not  thriving,  not  prospering. 

"Dwarfes  which  are  unthriving  and  stand  at  a  stay." — 
3p.  Hall:  Meditations  and  Vows,  cent,  i.,  No.  44. 

*un-throne  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
throne.]  To  dethrone;  to  drive  or  depose  from  a 
throne. 

"  Him  to  unthrone  we  then 
May  hope."  Milton i  P.  L.,  ii.  231. 

UH- thrown',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  thrown.] 
Not  thrown,  cast,  or  flung. 

"No  stone  unthrown,  nor  yet  no  dart  uncast." 

Surrey:   Virgil's  jEneid,  ii. 

*un-tlc -kled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  tickled.}  Not  tickled, 

*'  There  is  not  an  ear  in  the  whole  county  untickled" — 
Chesterfield:  Fogg's  Journal,  No.  377. 

un-tl'-dl-ly\  adv.  [English  untidy ;  -ly.]  In  an 
untidy  or  slovenly  manner. 

iin-tl  -dl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  untidy;  -ness.]  The 
•quality  or  state  of  being  untidy ;  want  of  tidiness ; 
slovenliness. 

un-tl  -df ,  *un-ty-dye,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng,  tidy.] 

*1.  Out  of  proper  time;  unseasonable,  untimely. 
"  With  untidy  tales  he  teonede  ful  ofte 
Conscience  and  his  company." 

P.  Plowman,  p.  398. 
2.  Not  tidy  or  neat ;  slovenly. 

fin-tie  ,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  tie,  v.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  loosen,  or  undo,  as  a  knot. 

"  This  knot  will  be  quickly  untied." —Wollaston :  Keltg, 
of  Nature,  §9. 

2.  To  unbind ;  to  free  from  any  bond  or  fastening ; 
to  loose,  to  liberate, 

"My  train  obey'd  me,  and  my  ship  untied." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  ix.  208. 

*3.  To  loosen  from  coils  or  convolutions. 

"  Her  snakes  untied,  sulphureous  waters  drink." 

Pope:  Statius;  Thebaid,  125. 

4.  To  free  from  hindrance,  impediment,  or  ob- 
struction ;  to  set  loose. 

"All  the  evils  of  an  untied  tongue  we  put  upon  the  ac- 
counts of  drunkenness." — Taylor. 

5.  To  dissolve ;  to  break  up. 

"It  unites  the  inward  knot  of  marriage."—  Milton:  Doct> 
and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

*6.  To  resolve ;  to  unfold  ;  to  lay  open. 

"They  quicken  sloth,  perplexities  untie." 

Denham:  Of  Prudence,  215. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  become  untied  or  unfastened ;  as, 
This  knot  will  not  untie. 
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*un-tlght  -en  ((/ft  silent),  v.t.  (Pref. un- (2),  and 
Eng.  tighten.]  To  make  less  tight ;  to  loosen. 

fin-til', 'fin-till',   *on-tll,  prep.    [A  substituted 
form  of  unto,  by  the  use  oftiJ  tor  to      Till  (til)  is 
of  Scandinavian  origin,  to  of  Anglo-Saxon. J    [TILL, 
prep.} 
1.  Till,  to.    (Used  of  time.) 

"  Until  the  break  of  day." 
Shakesp.-  Midsummer  Xight's  Dream,  v. 

•2.  To.    (Used  before  material  objects.) 
"He  roused    himself  full  blithe,   and   hastened   them 
until.1'  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  4. 

3.  Before  a  sentence  or  clause=till  the  time  that, 
till  the  point  or  degree  that. 

"  Until 
Twelve  died  in  conflict  with  himself  alone." 

Cowper:  Homer's  Iliad,  xv. 

*un-tlle',  r.  t.  [Pref  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  tile.]  To 
remove  or  take  tiles  from  ;  to  uncover  by  removing 
the  tiles. 

*  Yon  may  untile  the  house,  'tis  possible." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Woman's  Prize,  i.  3. 
»fin-tlled  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English  tiled.] 
Not    tiled;  not  covered  with    tiles.    (See  extract 
under  UNGLAZED,  2.) 

*fin-tlll  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng.  tiUn- 
ble.]  Incapable  of  being  tilled  or  cultivated ;  unfit 
for  cultivation. 

"  Portions  of  the  untillable  land." — Century  Magazine, 
Jane,  1883,  p.  815. 


fin-tilled',  *fin-tlld',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tilled.]  Not  tilled ;  not  cultivated ;  not  brought 
under  cultivation. 

"  Many  thousand  acres  of  unfilled  land." — Field,  Dec 
31,  1887. 

tfin-tlm  -bgred,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
timbered.] 

1.  Not  furnished  with  timber ;  weak. 

"  Weak  untimbered  sides." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cresstda,  i.  3. 

2.  Not   covered   with    timber  or  growing  trees; 
not  wooded. 

*un-tlme  ,  adv.  &  s.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  English 
time.] 

A.  As  adv. :  Not  in  time. 

"Tithing  com  him  untime,  Sir  Lowrys  dede  he  fond." 
Robert  de  Britnne,  p.  227. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  unfit,  improper,  or  unseasonable 
time. 

"  A  man  shall  not  ete  in  untime." — Chaucer:  Persones 
Tale. 

fin-time -11-ness,  s.  [Eng.  untimely;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  untimely;  unseasonable- 
ness. 

"  The  unttmeliness  of  temporal  death." — Bp.  Taylor:  To 
Bishop  of  Rochester. 

fin-time  -If .  a.  &  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
timely.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  timely ;  not  seasonable ;   not   opportune ; 
unseasonable,  ill-timed,  inopportune. 

"By  no  untimely  joyousness." 

Wordsworth:  Matron  ofjedburgh. 

2.  Not  done  or  happening  in  the  right  season ;  un- 
seasonable. 

"  Untimely  storms  make  men  expect  a  dearth." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  3. 

3.  Happening  before  the  natural  time;    prema- 
ture. 

"  A  bone  of  a  fish  has  brought  many  to  an  untimely 
grave." — Knox:  Antipolemus. 

'B.  As  adv.:  Before  the  natural  time;  prema- 
turely, unseasonably. 

"The  Trojans  see  the  youths  untimely  die." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xi.  151. 

•fin-time  -ofis,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  time- 
ous.]  Untimely,  unseasonable. 

"His  irreverent  and  untimeous  jocularity." — Scott: 
Quentin  Durward,  i.  304. 

'fin-tlme'-ofis-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  untimeous;  -ly.] 
In  an  untimeous  manner;  untimely. 

"It  must  be  some  perilous  cause  puts  her  grace  in 
motion  thus  untimeously." — Scott:  Kenilviorth,  ch.  xv. 

*fin-tliic  -tured,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
tinctured.]  Not  tinctured;  not  tinged,  stained, 
mixed,  or  imbued. 

fin-tinged,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  tinged.] 

1.  Not  tinged ;  not  stained ;  not  colored ;  not  dis- 
colored. 

"In  a  darkened  room  it  may  appear  what  beams  are 
unUnged."—  Boyle:  Works,  i.  727. 

2.  Not  infected ;  not  imbued. 

"Neither  is  Bolingbroke  untingefl  with  it."—  Swift:  To 
Gay,  July  10,  1732. 
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un-tiir  -a-ble,  *un-tyre-a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un- 
(1) ;  Eng.  tire,  v.,  and  suff.  -able.]  Incapable  of  be- 
ing tired ;  indefatigable,  tireless. 

"An  untirable  and  continuate  goodness." 

Shakes?.:  Tiniuu  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

fin-fired  ,  *un-tirde,  adj.    [Pref.  uu-  (1),  and 

Eug.  tired.]    Not  tired;  not  "wearied;  unwearied. 

"  With  toitired  spirits  and  formal  constancy." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  CVc.sur,  ii.  1. 

iin-tir  -Ing,  n.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  tiring.} 
>ot  tiring;  not  becoming  tired,  wearied,  or  ex- 
hausted. 

"  Day  and  nipht  the  anxious  master 
At  his  toil  tuitiriuy  wrought." 

Longfellow:  Caspar  Becerra. 

un-ti'r -Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  untiring;  -ly.]  In 
an  untiring  manner  ;  without  tiring. 

"As  steadfastly  and  untiringly  as  Atlas  of  old."  —Lt.n,l»n 
Daily  Telegraph. 

*fin-tl'-tled  (le  as  el),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  titled.] 

1.  Not  titled  ;  having  no  title. 

"False  Duessa,  now  untitled  queene." 

Spenser:  F.  ^.,  V.  ii.  42. 

2.  Having  no  title,  claim,  or  right;  illegitimate. 

"An  unfilled  tyrant." — Shakesp:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

fin -to,  prep.  [For  und-to,  tromund;  O.  Fries. 
und,  ont;  O.  Sax.  «)td=unto;  Goth.  «)id  =  unto, 
until.  Unt  is  shortened  f  or  «nd-(e=unto,  where  te 
=A.  S.  to=to.  The  word  occurs  in  Anglo-Saxon 
only  in  the  modified  form  6dh  (for  ondh).  For  the 
loss  of  »  cf.  A.  S.  todk=Goth.  tunthits^tooth 
(q.v.).]  JTo.] 

1.  To.  (Only  used  now  in  scriptural,  solemn,  or 
elevated  style.) 

"And  thou  shalt  bring  Aaron  and  his  sons  unto  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle."—  Exodus  xl.  12. 

*2.  Until,  till. 

"  Almighty  qneene,  unto  this  yere  be  done." 

Chaucer:  Assembly  of  Fowles. 

*fin-t6lled  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  roiled.] 
Unworked,  untilled. 

"It  loveth  to  grow  in  rough  and  untoiled  places." — P 
Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xiv.,  oh.  v. 

*fin-t<5il  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng.  toil- 
ing.] Not  toiling ;  without  toil,  labor,  or  ex  ertion. 

"It  is  of  vanities  most  vain, 
To  toil  for  what  you  here  untoiling  may  obtain." 

Thomas:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  19. 
fin-told  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  told.] 

1.  Not  told ;  not  related ;  not  revealed ;  not  com- 
municated. 

"  To  hear  the  rest  untold." — Shakesp. :  Pericles,  v.  3. 

2.  Not  numbered ;  not  counted. 

"Religion  !  what  treasure  untold 
Resides  in  that  heavenly  word  !" 

Cotcper:  Alexander  Selkirk. 

*fin-t5l -er-a,-ble,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tolerable.]  Not  tolerable ;  intolerable. 

"The  pope  himselfe  is  nowe  becomme  untolerable."— 
Jewel:  Defense  of  the  Apologie,  p.  618. 

'un-tdmb'  (b  silent),  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
English  tomb.]  To  disentomb ;  to  take  out  of  the 
tomb;  to  disinter. 

" The  wonderful  corps  of  Anta*ns  untombed  a  thousand 
years  after  his  death.*' — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,   bk  vii 
ch.  xviii. 

*un-t6mbed  ,  *un-turnbed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  Eng.  tombed.]  Not  interred. 

"  The  proper  image  of  corps  untnmbed  apeered." 

Stanyhurst:  Virgil's  jKneid,  i.  27. 
*fin-t6ned  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  andEnglish  toned.] 
Relaxed  ;  put  out  of  tone. 

"O'er  this  unton'd  frame." — The  Suicide. 
»un-t6ngue',  r.t.  [Pref.nn-  (2),  and  Eng.  tongue.] 
To  deprive  of  a  tongue  or  voice ;  to  silence. 

"  He  ought  to  untongue  it  from  talking  to  his  prejudice." 
—Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  XL  ix.  77. 

'fin-tooth',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  tooth.] 
To  deprive  ot  the  teeth. 

"Aa  men  untooth  a  pig  pilf  ring  the  corn." 

Cowptr:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xviii. 

*un-to6th'-s6me,  *un-touth-some,  adj.  [Pref. 
»«-(!),  and  Eng.  toothsome.]  Not  toothsome;  not 
palatable. 

"The  hony  of  the  island  of  Corsica  of  all  other  is 
counted  most  unpleasant  and  untoothsome." — P.  Holland- 
Pliny,  bk.  xiii.,  en.  iv. 

*fin-to6th -sftme-ness,  s.  [English  untoothaome : 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  nntoothsomo 
or  unpalatable. 

"Theasse  was  (besides  theuntoothsomeness)  an  impure 
creature."— Bp.  Hall:  Cont.;  Samartae's  Famine. 

un-tor-ment  ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1)  and  Eng.  tor- 
mented.] Not  tormented;  not  tortured;  not  twisted. 
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fin-torn  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  torn.]  Not 
torn  or  rent ;  whole. 

"  Enabled  him  to  keep  his  skin  untorn."— Field,  Dec.  17, 
1887. 

fin-tor  -lured,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug.  tor- 
tured.]   Not  tortured ;  without  being  tortured. 
"Thy  racks  could  give  thee  but  to  know 
The  proofs,  which  I.  Ultortumt  show. 

Sc"tt:  Rokeby,  vi.  13. 

*un-tofich  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  touch; 
•able.]  Not  capable  of  being  touched  ;  intangible, 
unassailable. 

"Untouchable  as  to  prejudice."— FeUham:  Resolves,  pt. 
ii.,  rea.  66. 

un-tofiched  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  touched.] 

1.  Not  touched;  not  handled;  not  reached;  not 
hit ;  not  meddled  with. 

"Untouched,  the  harp  began  to  ring." 

ScoH.  Olenjlnlas. 

2.  Uninjured,  unhurt,  unaffected. 

"The  whirlwind's  wrath,  the  earthquake's  shock, 
Have  left  untouch'd  her  hoary  rock." 

Buron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  i. 

3.  Not  touched  on  ;  not  mentioned:  not  treated  of . 
"Those  masters  of  definitions  were  fain  to  leave  them 

[simple  ideas]  untouched."— Locke:  Human  Undent.,  bk. 
iii.,  ch.  iv. 

4.  Not  moved  ;  not  affected. 

"He,  not  untouch'd  with  pity." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  XV.  69. 

fin  to  -ward,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
toward,  a.]  ., 

1.  Forward,  perverse,  refractory;  not  easily 
guided  or  taught. 

"Fiynde  the  heartes  of  menne  slouthfully  sluggyng, 
4  vtterly  untoward."—  I'dall:  Luke  i. 
*2.  Inconvenient,  troublesome,  vexatious. 
"Which  afterward  ho  found  untoward." 

Butler:  Hudibras.     (Todd.) 

3.  Unlucky,  unfortunate,  unfavorable. 

"  In  spite  of  many  a  rough  untoward  blast." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

*4.  Awkward,  ungraceful. 

"The  untoward  manner." — Swift. 

•iin-tow-ard  (or  as  fin-tord),  *un-tow-arde, 
prep.    [Eng.  unto;  -ward.]    Toward,  towards. 
"Whan  I  am  my  ladie  fro, 
And  thynke  untoward*  hir  drawe. 

Qower:  C.  A.,  iv. 

un-to  -ward-It,  adv.  &  adj.    [English  untoward, 

A.  As  adv. :  In  an  untoward  manner ;  perversely, 
irowardly,  unluckily,  awkwardly. 

"How  untowardly  he  returns  the  salute."—  Ttryden:  Sir 
Martin  Marr-all,  ii. 


B.  As  adj.:  Perverse,  froward,  awkward,  incon- 
venient. 

"Traveling  is  at  all  times  very  untowardly  to  me."— 
Carlyle:  Letter,  Feb.  22,  1856. 

fin-to -ward-ness, s.  [Eng. untoward, a.; -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  untoward ;  perverse- 
ness,  awkwardness,  unfavorableness. 

"Through  untowardness  of  fate." 

Wordsworth:  Rob  Roy's  Grave. 

*fin-tow  -ered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
towered]  Not  having  towers,  not  defended  by 
towers. 

*iin-tra$e  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.un-  (1),  and  English 
traceable,]  Not  traceable ;  not  capable  of  being 
traced  or  tracked. 

"Through  all  his  windings  and  (otherwise  untraceable) 
labyrinths." — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  261. 

fin-tra§ed  ,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eug.  traced.] 

1.  Not  traced;  not  tracked ;  not  followed. 

2.  Not  marked  by  footsteps. 

"Through  untrac'd  ways  and  airy  paths  I  fly." 

Denham:  Cooper's  Hill,  11. 

3.  Not  marked  out,  as  with  any  kind  of  panto- 
graph (q.  v.). 

fin-tracked,  *fin-tract' ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

?fNot  tracked;  not  followed  or  traced  by  the 
footsteps. 

2.  Not  marked  by  footsteps ;  trackless,  pathless. 

"Th'  wide  untract  air."— Rome:  Ulysses,  iii. 

3.  Not  traversed  or  trodden. 

"It  is  nntracked  and  untrodden."— Bp.  Hall:  Solilo- 
quies, sol.  68. 

*fin-trac-ta-bll  -I-tjf,  subst.  [Eng.  untractable ; 
•ity.]  Untractableness.  * 

"His  fCondorcet]  untractabttity  .  .  .  prevented 
that  part  of  the  arrangement."— Burke:  Thoughts  on 
French  Affairs. 
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fin-trac  -ta-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
tractable]  .. 

1.  Not  tractable  ;  not  docile  ;  not  yielding  to  dis- 
cipline; stubborn,  indocile,  perverse,  intractable. 

"There  are  few  people  so  untractable." — Waterland .- 
^•ntiuns,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  i. 

*2.  Incapable  of  being  reduced  to  rule  or  system ; 
not  to  be  made  regular:  unmanageable. 

*3.  Rough,  ungentle,  harsh. 

"He  puts  on  a  rigid,  rough,  and  untrocfaole  carriage." 
—Hales:  Ser.  on  Luke  xviii.  1. 

*4.  Rough,  difficult. 

"Forc'd  to  ride 
Th'  untractable  abyss."  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  476. 

5.  Not  yielding  to  heat  or  to  the  hammer ;  refrac- 
tory, as  an  ore. 

6.  Not  yielding  to  treatment. 

"  Ulcers  untractable  in  the  legs."—  Arbuthnot:  On  Diet. 

*fin-trac  -ta-ble-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  untractable  ; 
-ness]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  untractable ; 
perverseness,  refractoriness,  stubbornness,  indo- 
cility 

"The  untractableness  and  prodigious  strength  of  the 
buffaloes."— Cool'.-  Third  Voyage,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  x. 

*un-trad-ed,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  trade; 
-ed  1 

1.  Not  resorted  to  or  frequented  for  purposes  of 
trade. 

"  The  first  blessing  of  an  untraded  place."—  Hackluyt: 
Voyages,  iii.  682. 

2.  Unpracticed,  inexperienced. 

"A  people  not  vtterlie  vntradedor  vnentered  in  his  dis- 
cipline."—Wall:  Luke  i. 

3.  Not  used  in  common  practice ;  not  hackneyed. 

"By  Mars  his  gauntlet,  thanks  ! 
Mock  not,  that  I  affect  the  untraded  oath.' 

Shakesp. .   Troilus  and  Cresaida,  iv.  0. 

•fin-trad  -Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng.  trad- 
ing.] Not  trading;  not  engaged  in  or  accustomed 
to  trade  or  commerce. 

"  Men  leave  estates  to  their  children  in   land,  as  not  so 
liable  to  casualties  as  money  in  untrading  and  unskilll 
hands." — Locke. 

*fin-trag  -Ic,  *un-trag  -Ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  English  tragic,  tragical.]  Not  tragic;  hence, 
comic,  ludicrous. 

"  Emblems  not  a  few  of  the  tragic  and  untragio  sort."— 
Carlyle:  French  Revol.,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xii. 

fin-trained  ,  adj.     [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 

1.  Not  trained,  not  disciplined,  not  educated,  not 
instructed,  not  skillful. 

"Mv  wit  untrain'd  in  any  kind  of  art." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  2. 
*2.  Irregular,  ungovernable. 

"Gad  not  abroad  nt  every  quest  and  call 
Of  an  untrained  hope  or  passion. 

Herbert:  Content. 

fin-tram-pled  (le  as  el),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  trampled.]    Not  trampled,  not  trodden. 
"  Before  her  last  untrampled  shrine!" 

Moore:  The  Fire  Worshipers. 

*un-tran -qull,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  English 
tranquil.]  Unquiet,  disturbed. 

"  Nouuht  more  untranquil  than  the  grassy  slopes 
Between  two  hills."  Keats:  Sleep  and  Poetry. 

fin-trans-fer -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),andEng. 
transferable.]  Not  transferable;  incapable  of 
being  transferred  or  passed  from  one  to  another. 

"Though  the  sovereignty  remains  still  entire  and 
untransferable  in  the  prince."—  Howell:  Pre-eminence  of 
Parliament. 

fin-trans-lat  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tramlatable.]  Not  translatable;  incapable  of  being 
translated  ;  unfit  for  translation. 
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fin-trans-pass  -a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  transpassable.]  Not  transpassable ;  not  pos- 
sible to  be  passed  or  gone  over. 

"The  untranspassable  bars 
That  limit  pride  so  short." 

Daniel:  Cleopatra. 

iin-trav  -eled,  fin-trav  -elled,  adj.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  traveled.] 

1.  Not  traveled;  not  trodden  or  journeyed  over 
by  passengers. 

"The  deep  shade  of  these  untravelled  wilds." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

2.  Not  having  seen  foreign  countries;  not  having 
traveled  abroad. 

"An  untrat'flled  Englishman  cannot  relish  all  the 
beauties  of  Italian  pictures."— Addlson:  Spectator,  No. 
407. 

*un-trav  -§rs-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
traversable.]  That  cannot  be  traversed  or  traveled 
over.  (Ruskin.) 

•fin-tread  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng.  tread.] 
To  tread  back;  to  go  back  in  the  same  steps;  ti> 
retrace. 

"We  will  untread  the  steps  of  damned  flight." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  4. 

*un-treas  -ure  (s  as  zh),  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  treasure.]  To  bring  forth,  as  treasure;  to  set 
forth ;  to  display. 

"  The  quaintness  with  which  he  untreasured  the  stores 
of  his  memory."— J.  Mitford. 

*un  treas  -Qred  (s  as  zh),  a.  •  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
English  treasured.]  Deprived,  as  of  a  treasure, 
deposited. 

"They  found  the  bed  untreasured  of  their  mistress." 
Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  2. 

*un-treat  -a-ble,  *un-tret-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  treatable.] 

1.  Not  able  to  be  treated ;  not  treatable ;  intract- 
able. 

"A  perverse  and  untreatable  temper."—  Scott:  Christian 
Life,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Impracticable. 

*fin-trem  -bllng,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English. 
trembling.]  Not  trembling;  not  shaking  or  shud- 
dering ;  free  from  tremor. 


"To  me  they  appear  untranslatable."— Gray:  To  West 
(April,  1742). 

'fin-trans-lat -a-ble- ness,  s.  [Eng.  untrans- 
latable; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
untranslatable.  ((Menage.) 

fin-trans-lat  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
translated.]  Not  translated;  in  the  original  lan- 
guage. 

"I  might  insist  that  the  term  translated 'everlasting, 
ought  to  be  preserved  untranslated."—  Search:  Light  of 
Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  xxx. 

«fin-trans-mut  -a-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
English  trans-mutable.]  Incapable  of  being  trans- 
muted. 

"Each  character  .  .  .  appears  to  me  in  practice 
pretty  durable  and  untransttiutable.  — Hume. 

*fin-trans-par-ent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), and  Eng. 
transparent.]  Not  transparent;  not  diaphanous; 
opaque. 

"They  exhibited  an  untransparent  blue."  —  Boyle: 
Works,  i.  735. 


"Then  might  the  debauchee 

Untrembling  mouth  the  heavens." 

Blair:  The  Grave. 

»fin-trem  -u-lofis,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tremulous.]    Not  tremulous ;  steady,  unshaking. 

"Here   was   the  seal,   round,   full,  deftly  dropped  by 
untremulous  hands." — C.  Bronte:  Villette,  ch.  xxi. 

'fin-trenched  ,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
trenched,]    Not  trenched  on ;  intact. 

"  Such  as  may  stand  with  an  untrenched  conscience." —   t 
Adams:  Works,  ii.  467. 

*iin-tres  -pass-Ing,  a.    [Pref.  ure-  (1),  and  Eng. 
trespassing.  ]    Not  trespassing ;  not  transgressing. 

"In  the  midst  of  an  untrespasaina  honesty." — Milton: 
Apology  for  Smectymnuus,  %  1. 

*un-tressed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  tress;  -ed.} 
Not  in  tresses ;  not  tied  in  a  tress  or  tresses. 

"Hir  heeres  han  thay  kempt  that  lay  untressed." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,266. 

un-trled',  *un-tride,  *un-tryed,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  tried.] 

1.  Not  tried  ;  not  attempted. 

"To  revenge  would  leave  no  ways  unlryed." 

Daniel:  Barons'  Wars. 

2.  Not  felt ;  not  experienced ;  as,  untried  suffer- 

3.  Not  yet  brought  or  subjected  to  trial. 

"The  horrible  cells  in  which  untried  prisoners  are 
detained."— Pali  Mall  Gazette. 

4.  Not  heard  and  determined  in  a  court  of  law; 
as,  The  case  is  still  untried. 

5.  Not  subjected  to  trial;  not  tested  or  proved; 
not  showing  capabilities  or  qualities  by  proof  given. 

"  Keen  to  prove  his  untried  blade." 

Scott:  Frederick  and  Alice. 

•6.  Unexamined,  unnoticed. 

*un-trl'-fllng,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (I),  and  English 
trifling.]  Not  trifling;  not  indulging  in  levities. 
(Savage.) 

un-trlmmed  ,  adj.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
trimmed.] 

1.  Not  trimmed;  not  pruned;  not  clipped;  not 
put  in  order. 

"Yon  untrtmmed  lamp."— Soott:  Kokeby,  i.  32. 
*2.  Stripped  of  ornamental  dress. 

"In  likeness  of  a  new  untrimmed  bride." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  111.  1. 

•un-trist,  *un-trlBte,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Mid.  Eng.  tr»'s<=trust.]  To  distrust,  to  mistrust. 


untriumphable 

*un-trl  -umph-a-ble,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (i) ;  English 
triumph,  and  suff.  -able.]  Admitting  or  allowing 
no  triumph  ;  not  an  object  of  triumph. 

"Untriumphable  fray." — Butler:  Hudibras,  i.  2. 

*un-trl-um  -phant,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
triumphant.]  Not  triumphant.  (Carlyle.) 

un-trl  fimphed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  English  tri- 
umph;  -ed.]  Not  triumphed  over;  not  conquered 
or  subdued. 

"I  suffered  you  only,  when  I  conquered  all, 
Togoe  untriumphed." 

Slay:  Lucan;  Pharsalla,  viii. 

fin-trod  ,  fin-tr6d  den,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  trod,  trodden.]  Not  trodden ;  not  passed  over 
or  marked  by  the  feet. 

"  Morning  dew  upon  the  untrodden  mead." 

Wordsworth:  Ode  for  a  General  Thanksgiving. 
•fin-trolled  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  trolled.] 
Not  trolled ;  not  turned  or  moved  round  or  about. 
"Hard  fate!  uutroll'd  is  now  the  charming  dye." 
Dryden:  Juvenal,  ii. 

*fin-trofib-le  (leas  el),  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  trouble.]  To  free  from  trouble ;  to  disabuse. 

"Art  thon  troubled  with  fears,  enemies,  and  snares?  un. 
trouble  thyself  of  that,  for  he  is  with  thee."— Leighton: 
Com.  on  1  Peter  v. 

un-troub'-led  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and 
Eng.  troubled.] 

1.  Not  troubled ;  not  disturbed  by  care,  trouble, 
anxiety,  sorrow,  or    business ;   free  from  trouble, 
agitation,  or  worry ;  calm,  unruffled,  tranquil. 

"Friendship    .    .    . 
Should  sweeten  his  untroubled  life." 

Counter:  Hope,  681. 

2.  Not  disturbed  or  raised  into  waves  or  ripples ; 
calm. 

•3.  Not  foul,  not  turbid ;  clear,  transparent. 
"Bodies  clear  and  untroubled." — Bacon. 

*fin-trofib  -led-ness  (le  as  el),  subst.  [English 
untroubled;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
untroubled ;  freedom  from  trouble. 

"His  indifference  and  untroubledness." — Hammond- 
Works,  iv.  479. 

*un-tr6w'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  trout, 
T.,  and  sufl.  -able.]  Incredible. 

^  "She  was  of   untrowable   fairnesse."—  Wycliffe:  Esther 
ii.  15. 

fin-trfce  ,  *un-trewe,  a.  &  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  true.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  true ;  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts ; 
false. 

"It  is  clearly  untrue  that  no  other  thing  is  thereby  sig- 
nified."—Hooker.-  Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  vii.,  §  11. 

2.  Not  faithful  to  another ;  inconstant,  false;  not 
to  be  trusted  ;  faithless%  disloyal. 

"When  to  my  good  lord  I  prove  untrue" 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

3.  Inconstant  as  a  lover. 

"The  men  inglorious  knights,  the  ladies  all  untrue." 
Dryden:  Flower  and  teaf,  564. 

*4.  False,  incorrect. 

"Henry  chastysed  the  olde  uiitrewr  measure,  and  made 
a  yarde  of  the  length  of  his  own  arme." — Fabyan: 
Chronycle,  ch.  ccxivi. 

*B.  As  adv.:  Untruly,  falsely. 

"Yon  for  love  speak  well  of  me  untrue." 

Stiakesp..-  Sonnet 12. 

*fin-trU  -lEfin,  s.  [Eng.  untrue;  -isni.]  A  false 
statement.  (Special  coinage.) 

"Platitudes,  truisms,  and  untruisms."—Trollopc:  Bar- 
Chester  Towers,  ch.  vi. 

ttn-trft'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  untru(e) ;  -Jjy.l  In  an  un- 
true manner;  not  truly;  contrary  to  the  truth  of 
reality;  falsely. 

*un-triim '-pet-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
trumpeted.]  Not  famed  or  made  much  of. 

"They  lived  untrumpeted  and  died  unsung."— fimrf?.- 
Cloister  and  Hearth,  ch.  i. 

*un-truiked',  adj.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  English 
trunked.]  Cut  off  from  the  trunk. 

"  From  stock  untrunked." 

Stanyhurst;   Virgil's  J£netd,  ii.  655. 

*un-truss,  *un-tmsse,  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2).  and 
Eng.  truss,  y.] 

1.  To  untie  or  unfasten  •  to  loose  from ,  or  as  from, 
a  truss  ;  to  let  out ;  specifically,  to  loose  or  let  down 
the  breeches,  by  untying  the  points  by  which  they 
were  held  up. 

"  He  was  about  to  untrusse  hie  points."— Holinshed  •  Hist. 
England,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  To  undress,  to  strip. 
"Qui 

Brothe 


Quick,   quick,    untruss  m»."—Beaum.  «  Flet.:  Elder 
r,  iv.  4. 
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*un-trfiss  ,  s.    [USTECSS,  r.]    An  untru-ser. 
"  Thou  grand  scourge,  or  second  untruss  of  the  time." 
—Ben  Jonsoti:  Efi-i'u  Man  <ntt  <.f  ttif  Humor,  ii.  1. 

*fin-trussed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  truss,;!. \ 
Not  trussed;  not  tied  up. 

"  Whose  armes  halfe  naked;  lockes  untrnx*r<l  bee." 
Fairfax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  xviii. 

*fin-truss -er,s.  [Eng.  untruss ;  -er.~\  One  who 
untrusses ;  one  who  prepares  for  whipping  by  un- 
trussing. 

"The  untriistnv  or  whippers  of  the  age."—  Ben  Jonson: 
Poetaster,  v.  1. 

*fin-trfist,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bug.  trust.} 
Distrust,  mistrust. 

"  It  groweth  of  t*otie 
Of  loue,  and  xomdele  of  uiitrnst." 

(Sower:  C.  A.,  v. 

'fin-trust  -f  41,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  trust- 

1.  Not  trustful ;  not  trusting. 

2.  Not  to  be  trusted  ;  not  trusty;  not  trustworthy. 
*fin-trfis -tl-ness,   s.     [Eng.    untnuitu;    -ness.] 

Ine  quality  or  state  of  being  untrusty  or  untrust- 
worthy. 

"Under  pretense  of  gravity,  fhe]  covered  much  wji/rio- 
tiness  of  heart."— Hayward:  Life  of  Edward  VI. 

fin-trust  -w3r-thl-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  untrust- 
worthy; -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  untrust- 
worthy. 

"  It  is  Pliny  who  makes  the  statement,  and  for  iintrnsl. 
worthiness  of  statement  he  cannot  easily  be  surpassed  " — 
Lewes:  Hist  of  Philosophy,  i.  283. 

un-trust  -wBr-thf,  a.  [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and  Eng. 
trustworthy.]  Not  trustworthy;  not  deserving  of 
trust ;  not  to  be  trusted. 

'un-trus  '-ty,  *un-trusMe,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  trusty.]  Not  trusty ;  not  trustworthy ;  not 
to  be  trusted. 

"  Wise  David  knowes  Saul  not  to  be  more  kinde  than 
untrusty." — Up.  Hall:  Cont.:  Saul  in  David's  Cave. 

fin-truth',  *un-trouth, s.  [Pref.  un-(l),andEng. 
truth.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  untrue;  contrari- 
ety to  truth  or  reality ;  want  of  veracity ;  falseness. 

"Displeased  with  the  duke  of  Britaine  for  his  great 
untruth  and  dissimulation." — Holinshed:  Chron.  of  Ena- 
land  (an.  1380). 

2.  Treachery ;  want  of  fidelity ;  faithlessness. 

"  The  eigniticaunce 
Of  her  untrouth." — Chaucer:  Trotl.  if-  Ores.,  bk.  v. 

3.  A  false  statement  or  assertion ;  a  falsehood,  a 
lie.    (In  this  sense  there  is  a  plural,  un-trutlis.) 

"Whom  want  itself  can  force  untruths  to  tell." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xiv.  180. 

IT  Untruth  is  an  untrue  saying ;  false  hood  is  a  false 
saying,  untruth,  of  itself  reflects  no  disgrace  on  the 
agent ;  it  may  be  unintentional  or  not ;  a  falsehood 
is  an  intentional  false  saying;  an  untruth  is  not 
always  spoken  for  the  express  intention  of  deceiv- 
ing. Some  persons  have  a  habit  of  telling  false- 
hoods from  the  mere  love  of  talking.  Children  are 
apt  to  speak  untruths  for  want  of  understanding 
the  value  of  words ;  travelers  from  a  love  of  exag- 
geration are  apt  to  introduce  falsehoods  into  their 
narrations.  Falsehood  is  also  used  in  the  abstract 
sense  for  what  is  false.  Falsity  is  never  used  but 
in  the  abstract  sense,  for  the  property  of  the  false. 
The  former  is  general,  the  latter  particular  in  the 
application ;  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  an  assertion 
is  not  always  to  be  distinctly  proved  ;  the  falsity  of 
any  particular  person's  assertion  may  be  proved 
by  the  evidence  of  others. 

fin-truth  -f  ul,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  truth- 
ful.] Not  truthful ;  wanting  in  veracity. 

"  Witness  then  found  out  that  the  prisoner  was  untruth- 
ful."—London  Daily  Telegraph. 

fin-truth  -ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  untruthful;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  untruthful ;  want  of 
veracity. 

"  He  will  be  forced  to  show  his  ignorance  or  his 
untruthfulness."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

fin-tuck  ,  r.  (.     [Pref.  «n-  (2),  and  Eng.  tuck.]  To 
unfold  or  undo,  as  a  tuck ;  to  release  from  a  tuck. 
"  For  some,  untuck'd,  descended  her  sheaved  hat." 

Shakesp.:  A  Lover's  Complaint,  31. 
*fin-tfic  -kered,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1)  ;  Eng.  tucker, 
and  suff.  -ed.]    Not  tuckered;  having  or  wearing 
no  tucker.     (Addison.) 

*nn-tu-mfil  -tu-at-ed,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
English  tumultuated.]  Undisturbed,  quiet,  calm. 
(Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ix.,  1,118.) 

"Their  free  votes  and  untumultuatetl  suffrages."  — 
Oauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  107. 

*fin-tu-mul  -tu-ofis,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tumultuous.]  Not  tumultuous ;  quiet. 


ununderstood 

fin-tun  -a,-ble,  *fin-tune  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  funa6ie.] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  tuned  or  brought  into  the 
proper  pitch. 

•  "  Or  be  their  pipes  untunable  and  craesie." 

Ulieusrr:  I'ulii,  clnut's  Come  Hume  Aoaine. 

*2.  Cnharmonious,  discordant,  unmusical. 

"The  note  was  veTjuntuneable."— Shakesp.:  As  You  Like 
It,  v.  3. 

*un-tun -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  untunable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  untunable ;  want  of 
harmony  or  concord ;  discordant. 

*un-tun -a-blf,  adv.  [Eng.  untunab(le) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  untunable  manner;  discordantly. 

"A  cow  untowardly  and  untunably  crying." — P.  Holland- 
Plutarch,  p.  686. 

"fin-tune  ,  r.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  tune.} 

1.  To  put  out  of  tune ;  to  make  incapable  of  har- 
mony; to  make  discordant. 

"On  other  occasions  we  have  drawn  two  words  into  one. 
which  has  likewise  very  much  untuned  our  language  "— 
Addison:  Spectator,  No.  136. 

2.  To  disorder;  to  confuse. 

.un-tuned  ,  adj.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  tuned.] 

Not  tuned  ;  not  in  tune  ;  discordant,  unharmonious. 

"Vntun'd  my  lute,  and  silent  is  my  lyre." 

Pope:  Sappho  to  Phaon,  229. 

*un-tur  -baned,  a.     [Pref.  un- (1),  and  English 
turbaned.]    Notturbaned;  not  wearing  a  turban. 
"  Unturban'd  and  unsandall'd  there 

Abdaldar  stood."  Stutthfi/,  Thalaba,  ii. 

*un-tarn  r.  *.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  turn,  v.] 
To  turn  back. 

"  Think'st  thpu  he  naught  but  prison-walls  did  see, 
Till  so  unwilling  thou  unturn'dst  the  key  " 

Keats:  The  Day  Leigh  Hunt  Left  Prison. 
fin-turned  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  turned.] 
Not  turned. 

1  To  leave  no  stone  unturned :  [STONE,*.] 
fin-tu  -tSred,  adj.    [Pref.  un-   (1),  and  English 
tutored.  ] 

1.  0ninstructed,  untaught. 

"  Untutored  by  science,  a  stranger  to  fear." 

Byron :   When  I  Saved  a  Young  Highlander. 

2.  Rude,  raw,  crude. 

"The  worth  of  my  untutored  lines." — Shakesp. •  Rave 
ofLucrece.  (Dedic.) 

•un-twaln',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  3,  and  English 
twain. ]  To  rend  in  twain  ;  to  rend  asunder.  (Gor- 
land  of  Laurell,  1,445.) 

fin-twine1,  v.t.&i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
twine,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  untwist;  to  open  and    separate,  as  some- 
thing that  has  been  twined  or  twisted. 

"There  ends  thy  glory!  there  the  Fates  untvtine 
The  last  black  remnant  of  so  bright  a  line." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  ivi.  950. 

2.  To  separate,  as  that  which  clasps  or  winds;  to 
cause  to  cease  winding  round  and  clinging. 

"  And  let  the  stinking  elder,  grief,  untwine 
His  perishing  root." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 
*3.  To  explain ;  to  solve. 

"This  knot  might  be  untwined  with  more  facilitie 
thus."—  Holinshed:  Sundrie  Invasions  of  Ireland. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  untwined  or  untwisted. 
"His  silken  braids  untwine,  and  slip  their  knots."— Mil- 
ton:  Divorce,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

fin-twlsf,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
twist,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :    To  separate    and    open,    as    something 
which  has  been  twisted ;  to  turn  back  from  being 
twisted;  to  undo. 

"  Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony." 

Hilton:  V Allegro. 

2.  Fig.:  To  solve;  to  disentangle ;  to  explain. 
"  By  her  means  he  came  to  untwist  this  riddle." 

Beaum.  tt  Flet.:  Woman  Pleased,  v.  1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  untwisted  or  untwined ; 
to  separate  and  open. 

*un-ty,  r.  *.    [UNTIE.] 

d-nn-kal  -kay,  Un-a-kal  -kay,  s.  [Corrupted 
Arabic  (?).] 

^Ifrtron. :  The  chief  star  of  the  constellation  Ser- 
pens  (alpha  Serpentis).  It  is  between  the  second 
and  third  magnitude,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  color. 
Called  by  mediaeval  astrologers  Cor  Serpentis. 

*fin-un-dSr  stood,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng 
understood.]  Not  understood;  not  comprehended.' 


ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fail,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p»t, 
or,     w'dre,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cttre,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,    oe  =  8;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


ununiform 


•fin-u -nl-form,  a.  [Pref.  UH-  (1),  and  English 
uniform.]  Not  uniform;  wanting  uniformity. 

"An  ununiform  piety  is  in  many  so  exactly  apportioned 
to  Satan's  interest."— Decay  of  Tiety. 

•un-u-nl-form'-I-ty1,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  audEng. 
uniformity. \  Want  of  uniformity. 

"An  annular  band  was,  therefore,  whirled  off,  as  twice 
before,  which  on  rupture,  through  unuiiift>rin/til  became 
consolidated  into  the  planet  Saturn."—  Poe:  Eui-ckn 
i.  Works.  1864,  ii.  166). 

•fin-fi  -nl-form-ness,  s.  [Eng.ununi/orm;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  ununiform  ;  want  of 
uniformity. 

"A  variety  of  parts,  or  an  unuuiformness."— Clarke: 
.4  nswer  to  Sixth  Letter. 

•fin-u-mt -ed,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
uui'fcd.]  Not  united;  disunited. 

"Separated,  compound,  ununited  parts."— Clarke:  Ana. 
to  Sixth  Letter. 

•fin-U-nl-ver  -8l-t£,    v.  t.    [Pref.  un-    (2),    and  „• 

Enn.  university.}    To  deprive  of  a  university;  to 
reduce  from  the  rank  of  a  university.   (Special  coin- 

!«,<•.] 

"  Northampton  was  ununire  rsilied."— Fuller:  Hist.  Camb. 
I'uiv.,  i.  60. 

•fin-urged  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (ll.  and  Ens.  urged.] 
Not  urged;  not  pressed  with  solicitation;  unsolic- 
ited. 

"A  voluntary  zeal  and  an  unurged  faith." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  v.  2. 

*un-u§'-«.-ble,  a.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
usable.]  Incapable  of  being  used ;  unfit  for  use. 

"  It  is  true  that  old  and  unusable  books  have  been  for- 
warded."— London  Star. 
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fin-fit  -ter-ed,  adj.    [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
uttered.]    Not  uttered  or  spoken. 

"The  accents  itnntti'rr>l 
Died  on  his  lips."        Ijniyfelluu-:  Ki-'iii'ji'lhie,  ii.  5. 

fin-vac  -sln-at-ed,  «.    [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fiffinated.}    Not  vaccinated. 

"  The  large  number  of  cases  belonged  to  the  vaccinated 
instead  of  the  tnn-wiiKitnl  a*  stilted."— London  Echo. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 


rarillating.]  Not  vacillating;  not  wavering;  steady. 
"  Firm  and    unvacillating    steps."—  Scott:    Kenilworth, 

*fin-val  -u-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
valuable.} 

1.  Not  valuable;  of  no  value;  valueless. 

"  If  Nature  deny  health    .     .    .    how    unvaluable    are 
their  riches." — Adams:  Works,  i.  424. 
•J.  Invaluable;  beyond  all  value  or  price. 
"A  good  name  is  unvaluable."— South:  Sermons,  vol.  ix., 
ir.  9 

fin-val  -ued,  *un-val-ewd,  adj.   [Pref.  un- (1), 
and  Eng.  ralued.] 
*1.  Invaluable. 

"  Chryses  the  priest  came  to  the  fleet  to  buy, 
For  presents  of  unvalued  price,   his  daughter's  lib- 
erty." Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  i. 

2.  Not  valued,  not  prized ;  neglected,  despised, 
valueless. 

"  He  may  not,  as  unvalued  persons  do." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

3.  Not  having  had  the  value  estimated  or  set  upon 
it;  not  appraised. 

fin-van  -qulsh-a-ble,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 


unvisible 

fin-veiled  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [UNVEIL.] 
•fin-veil  -ed-1?,  adr.  [Eng.  unveiled ;•!»•]  With 
no  veil  upon  the  face ;  hence,  plainly,  without  dis- 
guise ;  openly. 

"Not  knowing  what  use  you  will  make  of  what  has  been 
utiveiledlj/  communicated  to  you." — Boyle:  Works,  iv.  10. 

un-vgil  -§r,  *fin- vail  -er,  s.  [Eng.  unreil:  -er.} 
One  who  unveils ;  one  who  exposes  or  expounds. 

"For  these  [the  divine  books]  want  not  excellencies, 
but  only  skillful  unvailers." — Boyle:  Works,  iv.  18. 

*un-ven-cus-a-ble,    'un-ven-kus-a-ble,    adj. 


vanquish.]     Uuvanquishable. 

"He  shal  take  the  sheeld  unvenkusable  equite."— 
Wgcliffe:  Wisdom,  v.  20. 

*un-ven  -er-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
renerable.]  Not  venerable ;  not  worthy  of  venera- 
tion ;  contemptible. 

"  t'nvenerable  be  thy  hands." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

*un-ven  -6med,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ven- 
omed.]  Not  venomous,  not  poisonous. 

"If  thou  may'  st  spit  upon  a  toad  unvenomed." — Bp.  Hall: 
Satires.  (Postscript.) 

•fin-ven  -6-mofis,  a.  [Pref.  ««-_(!),  and  English 
venomous.]  Not  venomous,  not  poisonous. 


,     TPrpf   un    m  and    En«-  vanquishable.]    Not  able  to  be  vanquished; 
•'•    L  that  cannot  be  vanquished,  conquered,  or  overcome. 


"For  definite  of  unusage  and  entercommuning  of 
merchandize." — Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk.  ii.,  p.  7. 

fin-used  ,  *un-usde,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
used.  1 

1.  Not  put  to  use ;  not  employed ;  not  applied ;  dis- 
used. 

"  Death  lives  where  power  lies  unusde." 

llackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  670. 

2.  That  has  never  been  used. 

3.  Not  accustomed. 

"  Unused  to  wait,  I  broke  through  her  delay." 

Congreve:  Mourning  BrMe,  i. 

*fin-us  -ed-ness,  substant.  [Eng.  unused;  -ness.] 
Unwontedness,  uuusualuess. 


*fin-venf-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  vented.} 
Not  vented;  not  open  for  utterance  or  emission. 
(Beaum.  dt  Flet. :  Mad  Lover,  ii.) 

fin-vSn  -til  at-ed,  a.  [Prefix  un-  d),  and  Eng. 
ventilated.]  Not  ventilated ;  not  fanned  by  the  air  ; 
not  purified  by  a  free  current  of  air. 

"A  close,  unventilated  cell."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
tfin-ve-ra  -Clous,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
veracious.]    Not  veracious ;  not  given  to  speaking 
the  truth ;  untruthful. 

tun-ve-rac'-I-tf.s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
veracity.]  Want  of  veracity  or  truthfulness. 

"A  man  of  sufficient  unveracity  of  heart."— Carlyle: 
Cromwell,  i.  62. 

,,,         *fin-vSr  -dant,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ver- 
•un-van  -taged  (ag  as  Ig),   adj.    [Pref.  un- (1),    dan,i    Not  verdant,  not  green, 
and  Eng.  vanfaged.]  Not  aided,  assisted,  benefited,  ..  A  Ieafle88  tree  or  au  unverdant mead." 

or  advantaged.  Covjper:  Ovid;  Art  of  Love,  iii. 


'  Toil  and  unvanquishable  penury." 

Shelley:  Queen  Mob,  iii. 


due 


"  The  Getule  town  behold  ! 
A  people  bold,  unvanqutshed  in  war." 

Surrey:  Virgil:  jEneisiv. 


*un-ver -It-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.un-  (1),  and  English 


'-I-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 


Comparing  the  unusedness  of  this  act  with  the  unripe-    variable.]  Not  variable ;  not  changeable ;  unchang- 


ness  of  their  Age."— Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk,  vii. 

»4n-use'-ftil,  a.  [Pref.im-  (l),and  Eng.  useful.] 
Not  useful ;  useless ;  serving  no  purpose. 

"Your  gift 
Is  not  unuseful  now." 
Beaum.  *  Flet. :  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  iv. 

iin-us  -u-al  (saszll),o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
usual.]  Not  usual,  not  general,  not  common ;  rare, 
infrequent,  unaccustomed,  unwonted. 


Yet  even  thus,  unvantag'd  and  on  foot, 

Superior  honor  I  that  da^acquired."^ ^  ^         ^^3     NOI  friable;  not  true. 

"All    these    proceeded    upon    unveritable  grounds."— 
Browne:  Vulycir  Errors,  bk.  vii,  ch.  x. 

fin-versed',  a.    [Pref .  un-  (l),and  Eng.  versed.] 
Not  versed ;  not  skilled ;  not  acquainted ;  unskilled. 
"  A  mind  in  all  heart-mysteries  unversed." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 


ing;  invariable. 

"  If  man  would  be  ^invariable 
He  must  be  God,  or  like  a  rock  or  tree." 

Donne:  Immort.  of  the  Soul,  §  9. 

"fin-var  -I-ant,  a.    [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and  Eng.  vari- 
ant.]   Unvarying,  unchanging. 

"  His  mind  unvariant  doth  stand." 

Stanyhurst:  Virgil's  ^Eneld,  iv.  472. 

6n7var  -led,  *un-var-yed,  a.  [Prof.  «>»- (1).  and 


The  voyage  was   performed   with  unusual  speed."—     English  varied.]     Not  varied,  not   diversified,   not 


altered. 


Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

•fin-us-u-al-I-ty1  (8  as  zh),  s.  [Eng.  unusual; 
-ity.]  Unwontedness,  eccentricity. 

"His  unusualily  of  expression." — Poe:  Marginalia,  Ivi. 

fln-us -u-al-ly1  (s  as  zh),  adv.  [Eng.  unusual; 
-ly.]  In  an  unusual  manner  or  degree;  not  com- 
monly ;  rarely,  uuwontedly. 

"An  unusually  violent  fit  of  zeal  for  his  religion." — 
Macaulay:  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

•fin-us/ -u-al-ness  (§  as  zh),  s.  [Eng.  unusual; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unusual ;  rare- 
ness, uncommonness,  unwontednesg. 

"The  unusuftlneKtte  of  the  revelations." — Bp.  Hall:  Con- 
temp,  i  Gideon's  Calling. 

fin  u  -tll-Ized,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  util-  _  ^ 
ized.]  Not  utilized ;  not  applied  to  some  valuable  form. 
or  profitable  use  or  purpose. 

"Forces  running  about  the  world  .  .  .  unutilized." 
— London  Evening  Standard. 

•iin-fit-ter-a-bll  -I-tf ,  suhst.  [English  unutter- 
able; -ity.] 


'  Tries  their  echoes  with  unvary'd  cries." 

Goldsmith:  Deserted  Village. 


Shakesp. :  Oth  ello.i.i 


•fin-ves  -sel,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  andEng.  i 
To  cause  to  be  no  longer  a  vessel ;  to  empty. 

•fin-vexed  ,  *un-vext',  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  vexed.]  Not  vexed,  not  troubled,  not  molested. 
"How  blest  is  he,  who  leads  a  country  life, 
Unvex'd  with  anxious  cares,  and  void  of  strife!" 
Dryden:  To  J.  Dryden,  Esq. 

*fin-vlc'-ar,  v.  f.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  vicar.] 
To  deprive  of  the  position  of  a  vicar. 

"If  I  had  your  authority  I  would  be  so  bold  to  unvicar 
him." — Strype:  Cranmer,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

•fin-vlct -ualed  (c  silent),  *fin-vlt  -tailed,  a. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  victualed.}  Not  supplied 
or  provided  with  food. 

Vnuittailed,  vnfnrnished.  vnprepared,  for  so  long  a 


•fin-var  -I  e-gat-ed,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  andEng. 
variegated.]  Not  variegated,  not  diversified. 

fin-var  -nlshed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
varnished,  ] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  covered  or  spread  with  varnish. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  brightened  up  with  any  exaggerated 

or  untruthful  statements  designed  to  make  a  nar-    siege."— SirJ.  Cheeke:  The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 
rativfi  more  attractive  :  plain,  simple.  *fin-vlff  -Sr-ous-l^,    adv.    [Pref.    un-    (1),  and 

Eng.  vigorously.]    Not  vigorously;  without  vigor 
or  energy. 

"The  man  that  St.  Paul  forewarns  us  of,  but  not  unvig- 
orously." — Milton:  Reas.  of  Church  Govt.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

•fin-vl  -6-la-ble,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
violable.]  Nottobe violated ; inviolable.  (Shakesp.: 
Richard  III.,  ii.  1.  Quarto.) 

fin-vr-6-lat-6d,  adj.  [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and  Eng. 
t-iolated.} 


fin-var  -jMng,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  van/- 
ing.]   Not  varying;  not  changing  or  altering;  uni- 

"  Pass  my  dull,  unvarying  days." 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 

fin-veil,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  veil.} 


-. 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unutterable. 

2.  That  which  cannot  be  uttered. 


fin-fit  -tSr-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
unutterable.]  Not  utterable ;  not  able  to  be  uttered ; 
unspeakable,  ineffable. 

"And  in  their  silent  faces  did  he  read 
Unutterable  love." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

fin-fit -tSr-a-blJS  adv.  [Eng.  unutterab(le~) ;  -ly.} 


A.  Transitive  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  remove  a  veil  or  covering  from. 
"Princess  Christian  unveiled    ...    a  statue  of  the 

Queen." — London  Standard. 

2.  Fig, :  To  reveal  what  was  before  hidden  or  but 
dimly  visible. 

"Pallas  and  the  Muse  unveil  their  awful  lore." 

Byron .-  Childe  Harold,  ii.  91. 

•B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  come  forth  in  brightness. 

2.  Fig.:  To  become  known  or  public ;  to  come  to 
light. 

This  mystery  of  iniquity  has,  through  five  genera- 


In  an  unutterable  manner  or  degree ;  unspeakably,    tions,  been  gradually  unveiling."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eug., 
ineffably.  oh.  xvii. 


1.  Not  violated,  not  injured. 

"So  westward,  tow'red  the  unvioltited  woods." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

2.  Not  broken;  not  transgressed;  as,  an  unvio- 

fin-vlr  -tn-ofis,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  vir- 
tuous.] Not  virtuous;  wanting  or  destitute  of 
virtue. 

"The  poor  unvirtuous  fat  knight."—  Shakesp.:  Merry 
Wives,  iv.  2. 

•fin-vis -I-ble,  *un-yys-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-(I), 
andHug.  visible.}  Invisible. 

"Allethingis  .  .  .  visibleand  unvysible."—  Wycllffe: 
Coloss.  i. 


boll,     boy;     po'ut,    jowl;     cat,     (ell,     chorus, 
-clan,      -tian  -  sban.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun; 


chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel.     deL. 


un  visibly 


*fin-v!s -I-blf,  adv.  [English  unvisib(le) ;  -ly.] 
Invisibly. 

"Adore  the  same  flesh  in  substance,  altho'  nnvixibla  in 
the  sacrament." — Bp.  Gardner:  Sfr.  at  Funeral  of  Queen 
Jfary, 

un-vl$  -It-6d,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ris- 
Hed.~\  Not  visited;  not  frequented  by  travelers; 
not  resorted  to. 

"Until  at  length  I  came  to  one  dear  nook 
Vnvistted."  Wordsworth :  Cutting. 

*fin-vr-tal,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  vital.'] 
Not  vital ;  not  essential  to  life ;  hence,  fatal. 

"The  dimorphous  air  consists  of  pare  or  vital,  and  of 
an  unvital  air,  which  he  thence  called  azote.*'—  H'hewell. 

fin-Tit  -I-ated  (it  as  Ish),  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1>, 
and  Eng.  vitiated.']  Not  vitiated;  not  corrupted; 
pure. 

"Your  niece  a  virgin  and  unvitiated" 

Ben  Jonson:  Magnetic  Lady,  iv.  3. 

*fin-vit  -Il-f I-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
vitrifiable.]  Impossible  to  vitrify,  or  make  into 
glass. 

"The  alkali  acts  as  a  flax,  and  facilitates  the  vitrifica- 
tion of  the  earthy  particles,  which  separately  are  unvitri- 
Jlable." — Cassell's  Technical  Educator,  pt.  xii.,  p.  888. 

*fin-vlz  -ard,  *fin-vl9.-ard,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eng.  vizard.]  To  divest  of  a  vizard  or  mask  ; 
to  unmask.  (Milton:  Animad.  on  Rem.  Def.,  §  1.) 

*un-v6  -cal,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  vocal.] 
Not  vocal ;  not  modulated  by  the  voice ;  unsuitable 
for  the  voice. 

"So  formidable  is  the  predominance  of  the  orchestra 
nowadays,  that  there  is  some  danger  of  vocal  music, 
when  associated  with  it,  becoming  thoroughly  unvocal." 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

fin-V<Jl9ed  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  voiced.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang, :    Not  spoken ;   not   uttered ;    not 
articulated. 

2.  Phonetics:  Not  ottered  with  the  voice,  as  dis- 
tinct from  breath. 

•fin-void  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
voidable.]  Not  voidable ;  irreversible. 

"Ha  will  pronounce  that  unroidablf  sentence."— Bailey: 
Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  p.  173. 

*fin-v8r-fin-tar-yS  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
roluntary.]  Involuntary'  (Fuller.) 

*fin-vft-lfip  -tu-ofis,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 
voluptuous.]  Free  from  voluptuousness;  not  sen- 
suous. 

"He  had  written  stanzas  as  pastoral  and  unvoluptuous." 
—G.  Eliot:  Middlemarch,  ch.  xziii. 

*fin-VOte  ,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  vote.] 
To  revoke  or  recall  by  a  vote. 

"Voted  and  unvoted  again  from  day  to  day."— Burnet.- 
Own  Time  (an.  1711). 

*fin-v6*wed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  En«.  voiced.] 
Not  vowed ;  not  consecrated  by  vow  or  solemn 
promise. 

i;If   unvoiced  to   another  order."— Sandy*.   Travels,  p. 

229. 

*fin-v6y  -age-a-ble  (age  as!g),a.  [Pref.  un- 
<1),  and  Eng.  voyaaeable.] 

1.  Not  voyageable ;  tmnavigable. 

2.  Impassable,  untraversable. 

"  Here  stand  ing  with  the  unvoyagfable  sky 
In  faint  reflection  of  infinitude." 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk,  v. 

*ftn-vul  -gar,  a.  [Pref.wn-  (1).  and  Eng.  vulgar.] 
Not  vulgar ;  not  common  or  low. 

"Pathetical  and  unvulgar,  words  of  worth,  excellent 
words." — Marston:  Antonio's  Revenge,  iii.  2. 

fin-vfil-gar-ize,r./.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
vulgarize.]  To  divest  of  vulgarity ;  to  make  to  be 
not  vulgar.  (National  Review.) 

*fin-vfil  -gar-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  unvulgar;  -ly;  or 
perhaps  from  pref.  un-  (2),  3,  and  so=in  a  very  vul- 
gar manner.  ]  In  an  uncommon  manner  or  degree ; 
extraordinarily. 

"I  have  taken  a  murr,  which  makes  my  nose  run  most 
unvulgarly."— Marston:  Antonio's  Revenge,  iii.  2. 

*fin-vfil  -ner-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
vulnerable.]  Not  vulnerable ;  invulnerable. 

"To  shame  unvulnerable." — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

fin-wait  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  waited.] 
Not  waited;  not  watched  or  attended.  (With  for 
or  on.) 

"  To  wander  up  and  down  unwaited  on." 

Beaum.  <fr  Flet..-  Mad  Lover,  ii. 

*fin-waked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  waked.] 
Not  wakened ;  not  awake ;  asleep. 

•'She  unwaked 

A-bedde  laie."  'Oower.-  C.  A.,  vii. 

un-wak;-ened,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wak- 
ened,] Not  wakened ;  not  roused  from  or  as  from 
sleep. 
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*fin-w&lk'-ft-bleUkask\  ft.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  icalkable.]  Unfit.  for  walking. 

"  This  eternal  untralkable  weather." — Mad.  D'Arblay: 
Diary,  vii.  7. 

*un-walk-Ing  (/  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and 
Ene.  iralktng.]  Not  given  to  walking. 

"  I  am  so  unwalking  that  prospects  are  more  agreeable 
to  me  when  framed  and  glazed,  and  I  look  at  them 
through  a  window."—  Walpole:  Letters,  iv.  486. 

T iill-W&lled ',  a.  [Pref.  un-  fl),  and  Eng.  walled.] 
Not  walled ;  not  surrounded,  secured,  or  fenced  iu 
by  walls. 

"A  fit  and  unwalled  temple." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  41. 

*un-wal  -let,  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  wal- 
let.] To  take  out  of  a  wallet. 

"  The  lacquey  .  .  .  unwalleted  his  cheese."— Jarvis: 
Don  Quixote,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiv. 

*fin-w£n  -dSr-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  ««-  (1),  and  English 
wandering.]  Not  wandering  or  moving  from  place 
to  place. 

"Unwandering  they  might  wait 

Their  lord's  return."       Cowper:  Homer's  Iliad,  xiii. 
fin-wan  -Ing,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wan- 
ing.] Not  waning,  fading,  or  diminishing. 
"  Hope  sprang  forth  like  a  full-born  Deity    .    .    . 
With  light  ntnc'iiiimj  on  her  eyes.*' 

Coleridge:  To  Wordsworth. 

fin-want  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng.  wanted.] 
Not  wanted  ;  notneeded  ;  not  required  or  sought  for. 
"A  lesson  on  this  subject  could  not  have  been  unwanted 
by  them." — Gilpin:  Discourses,  vol.  iv.,  hint  3. 

*fin-wap  -pSred,  a.  [Pref. «»-(!),  and  Eng.  wap- 
pered.]  Not  caused,  or  not  having  reason,  to  trem- 
ble ;  not  made  tremulous ;  hence,  fearless  through 
innocence. 

"  We  come  toward  the  goda 

Young,  and  unwappered,  not  halting  under  crimes 
Many  and  stale."  Two  A'oftfe  Kinsmen,  v.  4. 

*fin-wdrd'-ed,  a.  [Pref.tm-  (I) ;  Eng.  ward,  and 
sun6,  -ed.]  Unwatchea,  unguarded. 

"  Tiriotes  .  .  escaped  by  a  gate  that  was  unwarded." 
—Brende:  Quint.  Curt.,  fol.  81. 

*un-ware',  a.  &  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
ware.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  aware;  off  one's  guard ;  unaware. 

"For  he  so  sodenliche  unware 
Beheld  the  beautee  that  she  bare." 

Gower;  C.  A.,  v. 

2.  Unforeseen,  unexpected. 

"The  sodayne  &  unware  assantes."— Fabyan.  Chron.; 
Lowys  IX.  (an.  24). 

B.  As  adv.:  Unawares,  unexpectedly. 

"Thus  bryngeth  he  many  a  meschiefe  in 
Unware."  Gower:  C.  A.t  iv. 

*fin-ware  -If,  *un-ware-lye,  adverb.  [English 
unware;  -ly.]  Unawares;  unexpectedly. 

"For  elde  is  com  en  unwarely  upon  me." — Chaucer; 
Boecius,  bk.  i. 

*un-ware  -ness,  *un-ware-nesse>  subst.  [Eng. 
unware;  -ness.]  Unwariness. 

"Unwarenesse  with  greatte  ignominious  shame  hath 
ouerthrowen  them." — Golden  Boke,  let.  4. 

•fin-wares.  ,  adverb.  [UNWARE,  UNAWARES.] 
Unawares,  unexpectedly.  (Frequently  with  at.) 

"  He  did  set  upon  them  at  unawares." — Holinshed; 
Hist.  Scotland;  Ederuo. 

fin-war'-I-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  unwary;  -ly.]  In  an 
unwary  manner;  without  vigilance  and  caution; 
heedlessly,  incautiously. 

"Unwarily  trusting  the  Indian  with  his  firelock."— 
Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

fin-war  -I-n§8B,  s.  [Eng.  unwary;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unwary;  beedlessness ; 
want  of  caution ;  carelessness. 

"The  same  temper  .  .  .  naturally  betrays  ua  into 
such  slips  and  unwarinesses." — Addison:  Spectator,  No. 
256. 

fin-w8.r  -like,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  war- 
like.]  Not  warlike;  not  fit  for  war;  not  used  to 
war. 

"If  the  consuls  were  unwarlike,  why  was  not  a  dictator 
appointed?"— Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (ed.  1865), 
ii  119. 

*un-warm",  v.  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  warm,] 
To  lose  warmth ;  to  become  cold. 

"With  horrid  chill  each  little  heart  unwarms." 

Hood.     {Annandale.) 

*un-warmed  ,  adj.    [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
warmed.]    Not  warmed  ;  not  moved  with  passion. 
"To  gaze  on  Basset  and  remain  rtnwarmed." 

Pope.  Basset  Table. 

un-warned  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  warned.] 
1.  Not  warned ;  not  cautioned ;  not  admonished 
of  danger. 


unwatchfulness 

*2.  Of  which  uo  previous  warning  had  been  given. 
"Make«    .    .     .    unlearned   inroads  into  the  adjoyning 
country."— Bp.  Hall:  Sermon  on  Psalm  ilvi.  H. 

*iin-warn -ed-ly1,  adv.  [Eug.  unwarned;  -ly.] 
Without  warning  or  notice. 

"They    be  suddenly  and  ttnwamedly  brought  forth."— 

Bale:  Select  H'urks,  p.  88. 

*un-warp  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  trarp.] 
To  reduce  from  the  state  of  being  warped. 

"  When  the  bark  [of  the  cork-tree]  is  off,  they  unwarp  it 
before  the  fire."—  Evelyn.-  Sylva,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

T  fin-warped  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ,  and  Eng.  warped.] 
Not  warped,  not  biased,  not  prejudiced. 

"Honest  zeal,  nnwarp'd  by  party  rage." 

Thornton.-  Spring,  929. 

fin-war -rant-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l).  and  Eng. 
warrantable.]  Not  warrantable,  not  defensible, 
not  justifiable ;  unjustifiable. 

"Or  that  you  see  good  people  to  beguile 
With  things  unwarrantable.1* 

Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii.     (Introd.) 
un-war  -rant-a-ble- ness,  «.    [Eng.  unwarrant- 
able; -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  unwar- 
rantable. 

"The  untrarrantableness  of  lay  presbytery."— Bp.  Hall. 
Ana.  to  Vindication  of  Smectymnuus,  $  S. 

fin-wSr  -rant-a-bly*.  adv.  (English  unwarron^- 
ab(le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  unwarrantable  manner;  unjusti- 
fiably, indefensibly. 

"Having  in  former  times  been  very  vniearrantabli/ 
extended."—  Seeker.-  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  charged. 

fin-war  -rant-ed,  a.  [Pref.  ««-(!),  and  English 
warranted.] 

1.  Not  warranted,  not  authorized. 

"Governed  with  an  unlawful  and  unwarranted  equal- 
ity."— Bp.  Taylor;  Episcopacy  Asserted,  g  9. 

2.  Not  justified;  unwarrantable,  unjustifiable. 
"The   Turks   consent  even  to  accept  this    assistance, 

which  was  interpreted  as  unwarranted  interference." — 
London  Times. 

3.  Not  warranted  or  guaranteed ;  not  assured  or 
certain. 

"  Upon  hope  of  an  unwarranted  conquest."— Bacon. 

4.  Not  guaranteed  as  good,  sound,  or  of  a  certain 
quality ;  as,  an  unwarranted  horse. 

fin-war  -f,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  icary.] 
1.  Not  wary,  not    vigilant  against  danger;   not 
cautious,  unguarded,  careless,  heedless. 

"  Full  on  the  helmet  of  the  unwary  knight." 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite.  iii.  B43. 
*2.  Unexpected. 

"All  in  the  open  hall  amazed  stood 
At  suddenness  of  that  unwary  night." 

Spenser.  F.  Q.,  I.  xii.  25. 

fin-washed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  washed.] 
Not  washed ;  not  cleansed  by  water ;  filthy,  unclean, 
vulgar. 

"I  dare  not  pour  with  hands  unwash'd  to  Jove 
The  rich  libation."      Cowpen  Homer's  Iliad,  vi. 

TI  The  Unwashed,  the  Great  Unwashed:  The  lower 
classes  generally:  the  mob,  the  rabble.  The  term 
was  first  applied  by  Burke  to  the  artisan  class. 

*un-wash  -en.  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  English 
washen.]  Notwashen;  unwashed. 

"The  Pharisee  [finds  fault]  with  nnwashen  hands."— 
ftp.  Hall:  Pharisaism  and  Christianity. 

fin-wast  -ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wasted.] 

1.  Not  wasted,  not  consumed  in  extravagance; 
not  lavished  away ;  not  dissipated. 

2.  Not  consumed  or  diminished  by  time,  violence, 
disease,  or  other  means. 

"A  whole  urticasted  man." 

Donne:  Progress  of  the  Soul,  i. 

3.  Not  devastated;  not  laid  waste, 

"The  most  southerly  of  the  un  wasted  provinces." — 
Burke:  Nabob  of  Arcofs  Debts.  (1785.) 

*un-wast  -Ing,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
wasting.]    Not  wasting  away ;  not  diminishing. 
"Purest  love's  unwastfmj  treasure." 

Pope;  Chorus  to  Brutus. 

fin-washed  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
watched.]  Not  watched,  not  guarded ;  not  care- 
fully attended  to  or  looked  after. 

"  Madness  in  great  ones  must  not  unwatch'd  go." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

*un-watch  -f  ftl.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
watchful.]  Not  watchful ;  not  vigilant. 

"They  are  cold  in  their  religion  .  .  .  unvmtchfiil 
in  their  circumstances."— Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  ii., 
ser.  20. 

*fin-wat9h-f  fil-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  unwatchful; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unwatchful; 
want  of  watchfulness  or  vigilance. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there; 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try, 


pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,    marine;     go,    pot, 
Syrian,      as,      08  =  e;     ey       a.      qu  =  kw. 


unwatered 
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unwinking 


unwa-tered    adj.    [Prof.  «»-  (1),  and  English       *fin-w6d  ,  a.    [Pref.  un- (1),  and  Eng.  wed.]    Un- 
,.„*..,...,/  i  married.  eome  meat. 


1.  Not   watered;   not  wetted  with  water;    not 
soaked  in  water. 

"Stokfyshe,  unwatered  andunsodeyn."— Fabif:,. 
ycle:  Tha  Will. 

2.  Not  mixed  or  diluted  with  water;  as.  miu-nli'i-i'd 
spirits. 

•un-wa'-ter-J1,  »un  wa-tri,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  Eug.  watery.}  Not  watered  ;  dry. 

"Intowrathe  thei  stiriden  hym  in  untcatri  place." — 
U-yclife:  Ps.  luvii.  40. 

un-wa'-ver-Ing,  re.    [Pref.  MB-  (1),  and  English 


'Neither  too  young,  nor  yet  HMMd." 

,v7ia/.r  >-/...  I'as* fount*  rilyrim,  xvi. 

im  wed -ded,  adj.    [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 

1.  Not  wedded  ;  unmarried. 

"  And  matrons  and  nnwedded  sisters  old." 

H~<ii-ilswor(h:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

2.  Not  joined  or  united.    [UfJHCSBAXDED,  4.] 

"  My  rambling  vines  nnwedded  to  the  trees." 

Coicper:  Death  of  Damon. 

*un-wedge  -a-ble,  *fin-wedg  -a-ble,  a.    [Pref. 


2.  Unfit  or  unsuited  for  human  food ;  as,  unwhole- 
tainted,     impaired. 


UA*    w«fc¥Ciij*e1i«'«      t  *  AQ**  ww-    i*/ 1    •*•  ,    ,       .-,  .  .»     t      XT     *.  v,i  * 

ii-ni;;-ing.]    Not  wavering,  not  fluctuating,  not  un-    un-  (I);  Eng.  wedge,  and  -able.]    Not  capable  of 

being  split  open  with  wedges. 

"  The  unwfdgeable  and  gnarled  oak." 

:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 


*:i.  Not    sound;     diseased, 
(Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  IT.  5.) 

4.  Hurtful,  injurious. 

"To  swell  one  bloated  chief's  unwholesome,  reign." 
Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  63. 

fin-whole  -s&me-ness  (w  silent),  s.  [Eng.  «n- 
wlwlesome;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unwholesome ;  insalubrity,  unhealthiness. 

"The  unwholesomeness  of  the  air." — Dryden:  Juvenal, 
iv.  (Note  iv.) 

•fin-wield  -1-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  « niri,-l<ly  :  -It/.]  In 
manner ;  so  as  not  to  be  easily 


fin- 
weeded.] 


stable ;  steady,  steadfast,  firm. 

"How  unwavering  she  continued  in  her     .      .      .      pur- 
pose."— Strype:  Eccles.  J/em.;  E<tward  VI.  (an.  1551). 

•fin-wax  ,  *un-wexe,  v.  i.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  wax.]    To  decrease. 

•un-wayed',    a.    [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  way,  and    weeds, 
suff.  -ed.] 

I.  Not  used  to  traveling;  not  accustomed  to  the 
road.  *un-weep  -Ing,  <i.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  weep- 

"Colts  that  are  unwayed,  and  will  not  go  at  all."-    ing.]    Not  weeping;  notsheddingor  dropping  tears. 
Suckling. 


'  Cnwteldily  they  wallow  first  in  ooze." 

Druden.  (Todd.) 


"'Tis  an  iinweeded  garden, 
That  grows  to  seed."  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 


2.  Having  no  roads  ;  pathless. 
"It  [the  land]  shal   be  unwaied  or 
Ecclus.  xiv.  15;  also  xv.  8. 


ayles."—  Wyclife: 


*un-weak -eaed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English    *°»j  Conius, ,539.) 


'The  death-days  of  unweeping  eye^" 

Draytun;  Duke  Humphry  to  Eienor  Cobham. 

*un-weet  -Iflg,  «.    [Prefix  un-  (1),  and 
tpsettno.j  Not  knowing ;  ignorant,  unwitting, 


weakened.]    Not  weakened;  not  enfeebled. 


•un-weet -Ing-lJS  adv.    [Eng.  unweeting;  -ly.]    Ous,  clumsy, 
nwittingly,  ignorantly ;    in  ignorance.     (Milton:         "Draesom 


being  moved ;  clumsiness,  heaviness. 

"The  unwieldlinens  of  wings  sufficiently  large  to  buoy 
him  up. " —Sea re h:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xiv. 

*un-wield -sbme,  a.  [Pref.  mi- (1),  and  English 
wieldsome.]  Unwieldy, 

"His  army  was  very  heavy  and  unwieldsome  to  remove." 
—Sorth:  Plutarch,  p.  682. 

fin-wield1-?,  *un-wield-e,  *un-wield-ie,  adj. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wieldu.]  Not  able  to  be 
easily  wielded ;  huge,  clumsy;  difficult  to  move  on 
account  of  its  great  bulk  or  weight;  bulky,  ponder- 


The  unweatened  pressure  of  the  external  ai,"-Bo^     ^SSSf&JSSX  '    "  "  ^  ^  ""  '"•^KttWSSfSlftk 

unrwealrth?,qa7.    [  *iin-wei*hed  <ah  silent).  *fin-waved'.  a.  [Prof.       *«„_«« ^-    „   /.    fPref.  un- (2),  and  Eng.  wtid/J 


wealthy .]    Not  wealthy ;  poor. 

"  An  unwealthy  mountain  benefice." 

Wordsworth.-  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

fin-weaned  ,  a.    [Pref.un-  (1),  and  Eng.  weaned.] 

1.  Lit.:  Not  weaned. 

"  My  un  weaned  son." 

Byron:  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  3. 

2.  Fig.:  Not  withdrawn  or  disengaged. 

"An  unieeaned  affection  for  peculiarities."— Cogan: 
Ethical  Treatise,  dis.  iii.,  g  2. 

*un-weap  -6ned,  a.  [Pref.  un~  (1) ;  Eng.  weapon, 
and  suff.  -ed.]  Not  bearing  a  weapon  or  weapons ; 
unarmed. 

"The  unweaponed  multitude."— Hollnshed:  Descript.  of 
Ireland,  ch.  iii. 


untot Ides  the  gentle  sheep." 
Sylvester:  Handie-Craftes,  277. 


un-  (1),  and  Eng.  weighed.]  To  t 

1.  Not  weighed;   not  having  the  weight   ascer- 
tained.   (Dryden:  Life  of  Virgil.) 

2.  Not  deliberately  considered  and  examined ;  not  -,,  -i   T, 
considered,  inconsiderate;  unguarded.                             *un-wlll  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  will.]   T<> 

"What  an    unweighed   behavior  hath   this    Flemish    will  the  reverse  of ;  to  reverse  one  s  will  in 
drunkard  picked."—  Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  ii.  1. 

*un- w61gh  -Ing  (fih  silent),  a.  [Pref.-un- (1),  and       "He    .    . 
Eng.  weighing.}    Inconsiderate,  thoughtless. 


regard 

.    who  unwills  what  he  has  willed." — Long- 


"A  very 
Shakesp.:  M 


*fin  wear -I-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
weariable.]  Not  weariable;  not  capable  of  being 
wearied ;  indefatigable. 

"Actuated  by  the  unweariablf.  endeavors  of  our  worthy 
and  never-enough  commended  Durffius."— fip.  Hall:  Peace- 
maker, g  5. 

"un-wear'-I-a-bl?,    adverb.   [English   unweari- 
ab(le);-ly.i    In  an  unweariable  manner ;  indefati-    vi.  43. 
gably. 

"Let  us  earnestly  and  unweariably  aspire  thither."— 
Bp,  Hall:  Christian  Assurance  of  Heaven. 

fin-wear  -led,  adj.    [Pref.  un~  (1),  and  English    struation. 
wearied.] 

1.  Not  wearied;  not  tired;  not  fatigued. 

"  The  Creator,  from  His  work 
Desisting,  though  unwearied,  up  return'd." 

Mitton:  P.  L.,  vii.  552. 

2.  Indefatigable,  assiduous,  unweariable. 

"An  unwearied  devotion  to  the  service  of  God  recom- 
mended the  gospel  to  the  world." — Rogers:  Sermon. 


not  pleasing,  not  acceptable. 

"That  unwelcome  voice  of  heavenly  love." 

Cowper:  Truth,  468. 

*fin-wel  -C&me-ly1,  adv.    £Eng.  unwelcome  ;  -ly.] 
In  an  unwelcome  manner;  without  a  welcome. 
"  Garcio  is  come  unwelcontely  upon  her." — J.  Baillie. 


1  Your  will  is  all  unwilled." 

Mrs   Browning:  Duchess  May. 

*fin-wlll'-f  Al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  willful.'} 
Not  willful;  unintentional. 

"The  perhaps  not  unwillful  slights."— Richardson:  CJo- 
rtssa,  i.  8. 

fin-Will -Ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  tefH- 

i»ff.]T 
1.  Nc 


^.  ,,ot  willing;  not  ready ;  not  inclined  ;  not  dis- 
*un-wel  -cime-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unwelcome ;  -ness.]    posed. 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  unwelcome.  (<He  Wftg  not  unwimng  to  sell  for  a  high  price  a  scanty- 

"To  alleviate  the  unwelcomeness  of  it."— Boyle:  Works,     measureof  justice."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xir. 
*8.  *2.  Undesigned;  involuntary.      (Shakesp.:  Venus 

fin-well',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  well,  a.]          and  Adonis,  1,051.) 

1.  Not  well;  sick,  indisposed.  fin-Will  -Ing-ly\  adv.     ^English  unwilling;  -ly.\ 

2.  Used  euphemistically  to  signify,  ill  from  men-    Not  willingly ;  not  in  a  willing  manner;  not  with 

good  will ;  against  one's  will  or  inclination. 

*fin-wSll'-neSS,  subst.    [Eng.  unwell;  -neSA.1  The        "  I  reason  very  unwillingly,  and  not  without  a  certain 
of  being  unwell.     (Chesterfield.')  &we."—Bolingbroke:  Minutes  of  Essays,  §  77. 


quality  or  state  < 


*fin-wemmed    *un-wembed  *un-wemmyd,  a.      fin-will -Ing-ness,  s.    [Eng.  unwilling;  -ness.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  unwilling ;  reluc 
disinclination. 


-  ,        -,  ,    ,       — 

[Pref.  un- (1),  and  English  wemmed.]    Unspotted,    The  q 
unstained ;  spotless,  pure. 

"And  thus  hath  Crist  unwemmed  kept  Constance." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,344. 


uctance, 


— Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  14. 

u 
Th, 

"The  indefeasibleness  or  iintceariertness   of  the  prin- 
ciple of  thought."— Baxter:  On  the  Saul,  i.  433. 

»fin-wSar'-y,  adj.    [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
weary,  u.]    Not  weary ;  not  fatigued. 

"Her  face  all  pale  from  watchful  love,  the  untcearjt  love 
him." — 


His  unwillingness  to  offend  the  Anglican  Church."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

fin-wepf   a.    [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng.  wept.]  Not       ffin-wl'-ly1,  a.     [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and  Eng.  wil».] 

Not  wily,  free  from  guile    or  cunning.     (Eclectic 
Rev.,  in  ^Innandate.) 
fin-wind',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  wind. 


un-wear-Ied-lf,   adv.  .[Eng.    unwearied;  -it/.]  wept"for^  not iameutod,  not  mourned.' 

In  an  unwearied  manner;  indefatigably.  ,„„,„ 

"Alone,  unnoticed,  and  unwr.pt. 

"Thus  they  labor  unvjeartedly  the  ruin  one  of  another.  Wordsworth:   White  Doe,  bk.  vi. 

Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  14.  t1.      ...  ,    u                               \-,.rl,    I 

T  'un-werred.  a.  TPref.  tin-(l) ;  Mid.  hng.  werre=    vero.j 

un-wear -led-ness,  s.    [Ensr.  unwearied;  -ness.]  and  sutf  ^d  T    Not  warred  upon,  assailed,  or        \.Transitive: 

he  quality  or  state  of  being  unwearied.  invaded.                                                                                   1.  To  undo,  as 


Thei  lefte  nothynge  Blonde 
Unwerred."  Oower:  C.  A.,  ill. 

*un-wet  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wet.']    Not 
et,  not  moist,  dry. 


wet 


she  bore  h. 

E.  B.  Browning:  Cowper's  Grave. 

*fin-wgar'-?,  v.  t.    [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English    En 


,  , 

weary,  v.]    To  refresh  after  weariness  or  fatigue. 

"It  untaearies  and  refreshes  more  than  any  thing." — 
Temple. 


*un-whlrled  ,  a.  [Pref-tra-  (1),  and  Eng.  whirled.] 

*un-weave',   v.  t.    [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English    Not  whirled  or  hurried.    (Special  coincide.) 
weave.]    To   undo,  as   something   that   has    been 
woven  ;  to  take  out  the  marks  of  what  is  woven  ;  to    chai 

"in-Whole  (w  silent),  "un-hole  ,  ndj.  [PreBxttri- 
(1),  and  English  whole.]  Not  whole,  not  sound; 
infirm. 

fin-whole -some  (w  silent),  *un-h61e'-s&me,  a. 
fin-webbed',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  webbed.]    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wholesome.] 
Not  furnished  with  a  web  or  membrane.    Used  of       1.  Not  wholesome ;   unfavorable  or  injurious  to 
the  tarsi  of  land  birds.  health;  insalubrious,  unhealthy. 


resolve  what  is  woven  into  the  threads  of  which  it 
wasmade. 

"Now  she  unweaven  the  web  that  she- hath  wrought." 

Venus  and  A<ionis,  991. 


something  that  has  been  wound; 
to  wind  off ;  to  loose,  to  separate. 

*2.  To  disentangle ;  to  free  from  entanglement. 

"  I  would  roll  myself  for  this  day;  in  troth,  they  should 
not  unwind  me." — Ben  Jonson:  Silent  Woman,  ii.  2. 

*3.  To  set  free  or  loose. 

"  He  from  those  bands  weend  him  to  have  unwound." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  viii.  27. 

B.  Intra.ns. :  To  become  unwound ;  to  admit  of 
being  unwound. 

"Charm  by  charm  unwinds." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  123. 

*fin-wlnged',  o.  [Pref.  un-  <l),and  Eng.  winged.l 

"The  8rst  Shandy  unwhirled  about  Europe  in  a  post-     Not  winged;  not  having  wings. 

laise." — Sterne:  Tristram  Shandy,  iii.  237.  "And  so  did  she  (as  she  who  doth  not  so) 

Conjecture  Time  unwinged,  he  came  so  slow." 

Browne:  Britannias  Pastorals,  i. 


"  rShe]  treads  with  nnirft  feet  the  boiling  waves." 

Garth:  Ovid:  Metamorphoses  xiv. 

un-whlpped  ,  un-whlpt ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
nglish  whipped. J    Not  whipped,  not  flogged,  not 


punished. 

'Unwhlpt  of  justice."— Shakesp. :  Lear,  iii.  2. 


*fin-wlnlr.'-lng,  adj.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  English 
winking,]  Not  winking;  not  shutting  the  eyes; 
ever  watchful  or  vigilant. 

"All  your  unwinking  vigilance  to  preserve  you  from, 
your  great  adversary." — Knox:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  19. 


IXJil.    b6y;     pout,    jowl;     cat.    cell,    chorus,     chin,    bench;    go,    gem;     thin,     »his;     sin,    a§;     expect,    Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     tion,     -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sioua  =  shiis.     -Die.     -die.      Ac.  =bel,     del. 


un  winning 

fin-win  -nlftg,  adj.    [Prcf.  un-  (1),  and  English 
•Kiiming.]    Not  winning;  unconciliators . 

"Pride  being  an  ttnwinuing  quality."— Fuller:  Church 
Hist.,  II.  ii.  7. 

un-wiped  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug.  ?r//i«/.| 
Not  wip<Si ;  not  cleaned  by  wiping. 

"Their  daggers  which,  wnwipfrf,  we  found." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

*un-Wl§  -d6m,  s.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wis- 
/om.|     Want  of  wisdom;    folly,  foolishness,  stu- 


<iam._ 
pidity. 

"The  unwisdom  that  prompt;*  a  man  to  burn  a  candle  at 
both  ends."— Field,  Dec.  31,  1887. 

un-wl§e  ,  *un-wla,  *un-wys,  *un-wyse,  adj. 
[Prof.  «»-  (1).  and  Eng.  wise.} 

1.  Not  wise;  deficient  or  wanting  in  wisdom  or 
judgment;  foolish. 

"So  heartless  and  unietse  in  their  councils." — Stilton: 
Way  to  Establish  a  Free  Commonwealth. 

2.  Not  characterized  or  dictated  by  wisdom ;  inju- 
dicious; imprudent. 

"Be  not  taken  tardy  by  unwise  delay." 

Shakesp..  Kichard  III.,  iv.  i. 

un  wl§e  -Ijf,  adv.  [Eng.  unwise;  -ly.]  In  an 
unwise  manner ;  not  wisely ;  imprudently,  injudi- 
ciously, foolishly. 

"The  command  of  the  fort  was  most  unwisely  given  to 
Elphinstone." — Maaaulau:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

'fin-Wish  ,  v.  t.    [Pref.  «?i-(2),andKng.  wish,  v.]    Eng.  womanly.] 
To  wish  away ;  to  make  away  with  by  wishing. 
"Why,  now  thou  hast  unwished  five  thousand  men." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  3. 

un-wlshed  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wished.] 
Not  wished  for ;  not  desired ;  uot  sought. 
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*fin-wlt'-tlng,  *un-wyt-tynge,  a.  &  s.  [Prefix 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  vetting.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Nob  knowing;  unconscious,  ignorant. 

'*  Made  me  to  feare  an  answer  unwitting.1' 

Beaum.  &  Flt't,;  Ho,te#t  Man's  Fortune,  ii. 

B.  -4s  subst. :  Ignorance. 

"And  now,  bretheren,  I  woot  that  by  unwitting*  ye 
diden." — Wycliffe:  Ded is  iii.  17. 

un-wlt  -tlng-ly\  adr.  [English  unwitting;  -lij.] 
Not  wittingly  ;  not  knowingly ;  without  knowledge 
or  consciousness :  ignorantly,  inadvertently.  (Scott : 
Marmiati)  v.  18.) 

un-Wlt'-ty",  *un-wlt-tl,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  witty.] 

*1.  Foolish,  ignorant. 

"Iammaaduww('«j."—  Wycliffe:  2  Corinth,  xii.  11. 

2.  Not  witty;  deficient  in  wit. 


Having  no  wife;  unmarried  or  rendered  a  widower. 
"  My  Orgilus  had  not  been  now  unwived." 

Ford;  Broken  Heart,  ii.  2. 

*un-wgm  -9,n,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  English 
woman.]  To  deprive  of  the  qualities  or  character- 
istics of  ;i  woman . 

"  She  whose  wicked  deeds 
Uniooman'd  her." 

Sandys.-  Ovid;  Me  taut.  ii. 

-fltn-lf,  adj.  <fc  adr.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 


"Whilst,  heaping  unwished  wealth,  I  distant  roam." 
Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  iv.  113. 

*fin-wlst',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wist.] 


A.  As  adj.:  Not  womanly;  not  befitting  or  becom- 
ing a  woman. 

"  Offering  me  most  unwomanly  disgrace. 

Daniel;  Complaint  of  Kosamond. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  manner  unbecoming  a  woman. 

"  Do  not  so  unwomanly  cast  away  yourself." — Banyan: 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

*fin-w6n'-der,  v.  t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  won- 


1.  Not  known,  thought,  understood,  perceived,  or    der.]    To  explain,  as  something  wonderful  or  mar- 


conceived. 

"Thither  come  to  us  unwist. 

Browne:  Shepherd's  Pipe,  Eel.  i. 

2.  Not  knowing,  ignorant. 

"He  shall  the  ese  itniefst  of  it  himselve." 

Chaucer.-  Troylus  and  Cresxidt,  ii.  1,400. 

•fin-wit',  v.  r.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  wit.]    To 
-deprive  of  understanding. 

"As  if  some  planet  had  nnwitted  men." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  3. 


velous. 

"  Unioonder  me  this  wonder."— Fuller.-  Hist.  Cambridge 
Univ.,  i.  18. 

*un-w6n'-d5r-Ing,  adj.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tcondermo.]    Not  wondering. 

"  The  unmonaering  world." 

Wolcott:  Peter  Pindar,  p.  236. 

un-wont'-ed,  *fin-w6nt  ,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  wonted,  wont.] 

1.  Not  wonted;  not  accustomed;  not  common; 
[Pref.un-  (1),  and  Eng.  irit.]    Want    unusual,  extraordinary,  rare,  infrequent. 

"Unwonted  lights  along  my  prison  shine." 

Byron;  Lament  of  Tasso,  viii. 

*2.  Unaccustomed,  unused ;  not  made  familiar  by 
practice  or  use. 

"All  unioont  to  bid  in  vain." 

Scott.  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  7. 

un-wont  -ed-1?,  adv.    [English  unwonted;  -lt/*~] 
In    an    unwonted   manner    or   degree;    unusually, 


*un-wlt, ...    t 

of  wit  or  understanding;  ignorance,  folly. 
"Mine  unwit  that  euer  I  clambe  so  hie.'1 

Chaucer:  Com.  of  Mars  and  Venus. 

*fin-Wlt§n',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  witch.} 
To  free  from  the  effects  or  influence  of  witchcraft ; 
to  disenchant. 

"I  will  be  unwitched  and  revenged  by  law."— Ben  Jon- 
son:  Every  Man  in  his  Humor,  iii.  7. 

*un-wHn-draw  -Ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.    strangely. 
ieithdraieing.~]    Not  withdrawing ;   continually  lib-    _fin-WOJlt  -ed-ness, 
eral. 

"A  full  and  un  withdraw  ing  hand." 


,  -      [Eng.  unwonted;   -ness.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  unwonted,  unusual, 
or  out  of  the  common ;  uncommonness. 


Milton, ;  Comu*,  711.  "The chief  thing  that  moved  their  passion  and  preju- 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  with-     dice  was   but  unwontedness  and  tradition. "— Bp.  Taylor: 


un-wlyh'-ered,  a. 
ertd.]    Not  withered;  not  faded. 

"The  yet  unwithered  blush." 

Beaum.  <fr  Flet.:  Coronation,  v. 

fin- with '-er-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
withering.}  Not  withering;  not  liable  to  wither  or 
fade. 

"The  spiry  myrtle  with  unwithering  leaf. 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  570. 

*un-wHh -held  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
withheld.]  Not  withheld  or  kept  back,  retained,  or 
hindered. 

"All  unwithheld,  indulging  to  his  friends 
The  vast  unborrow'd  treasures  of  his  mind." 

Thomson:  To  Sir  I.  Keicton. 

*un-Wl$n-StOQd  ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  English 
withstood]  Not  withstood;  not  opposed;  not  re- 
sisted. 

"Vigor  unwithstood." 

Philips:  Cider,  i. 

fin-Wit  -nessed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
witnessed.] 

1.  Not  witnessed  ;  not  seen  ;  not  recognized. 

"With  complaints 
By  tliee  unwitnessed." 

Cowper:  Homer's  Odyssey,  x. 

2.  Not  attested  by  witnesses;    having   no  testi- 
mony, 


Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  121. 

un-WO6ed  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-(l),andEng.  wooed] 
Not  wooed ;  not  courted ;  not  sought  in  marriage. 

*un-w5rd'-§d,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
worded.]  Not  worded;  not  spoken,  told,  or  men- 
tioned. 

"  Yon  should  have  found  my  thanks  paid  in  a  smile 
If  I  had  fell  unworded." 

lieaum.  tS;  Flet.:  Nice  Valor,  ii. 

*un-w6rk  ,  v.  t.  [Prefix  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  work, 
v.]  To  undo. 

"If  they  light  in  the  middle  or  bottom  of  a  dead  hedge. 
your  best  way  is,  softly  to  unworfcthe  hedge  till  you  come 
to  them." — C'.  Butler:  Fern.  Mon.,  p.  92. 

*un-w5rk  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  English 
workable.}  Not  workable;  not  capable  of  being 
carried  out;  unmanageable. 

"Excellent  in  theory,  but  unworkable  in  practice."— 
St.  James's  Gazette,  Feb.  15,  1888. 

*un-w6rk  -Ing,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
working,  ]  Not  working ;  living  without  labor. 

"Lazy  and  unworkiny  shopkeepers."— Locke:  On  Lowrr- 
ing  Interest  of  Money. 

un-wSrfc  -man-like,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
workmanlike.}  Not  workmanlike ;  not  such  as  bo- 
fits  or  is  worthy  of  a  good  workman. 


un-w5rld'-ll-ness,  s.    [Eng.  unworldly,  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unworldly ;  freedom 


"  Leat  their  zeal  t(O  the  cause  should  any  way  be  unwit- 
nessed."— Hooker.     ( 

*ftn-Wlt  -tl-lj,  adr.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English  fronTworldline&s. 

wittily.]     Not  wittily ;  without  wit.  "Mr.  Alcott's    wnvmrMlfne**    appealed   to    Emerson's 

"Unwtttilu  and  ungracefully  merry."  —Cowlty.  magnanimity."— Athenceum,  March 24,  1888,  p.  372. 


unwrap 

fin-world  -ly,  ad;.  [Prefix  un-  (1),  and  English 
worldly.]  Not  worldly;  not  influenced  by  worldly 
or  sordid  motives. 

*un-w5rnied,  a.    [Prcf.  un- (1),  Eng.  worm,  and 
suff.  -ed.]    Not  having  the  worm-like  ligament  cut 
from  under  the  tongue.    (Said  of  a  dog.) 
"  As  mad  as  ever  iinworm'd  dog  was." 

Beaum.  <t  Flet.:    Women  Pleased,  iv.  3. 

*un-w5rm  -wopd-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  English 
n-ormwood,  and  suff .  -ed.]  Not  mixed  with  bitter- 
ness. 

"  Unworm wooded  jests  I  like  well."— Feltham.-  Resolves, 
pt.  i.,  res.  20. 

iin-wbrn  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  worn.] 
Not  worn  ;  not  impaired  or  decayed  by  use. 

"Unimpaired  in  its  beauty,  unworn  in  its  parts."  — 
Harrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  6. 

iin-w5r  -ship,  subst.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
worship.]  Disgrace. 

"  It  were  unworship  in  a  kynge." — Gower:  C.  A.,  vii, 

*un-w5r  -ship,  *un-wor-scliip.  v.  t.  [Pref.  un- 
(2),  and  Eng.  worship.  ]  To  dishonor ;  to  treat  with 
dishonor. 

"Thou  that  hast  glorie  in  the  lawe,  itnworschipist  God 
bi  brekyug  of  the  lawe."—  Wycliffe.-  Romans  ii.  23. 

*un-w5r-shlp-ful,  *un-wqr-shyp-full,  adj. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug.  worshipful.]  Not  worthy 
of  adoration  or  reverence. 

"Nero  .  .  .  yafe  whilome  to  the  reuerent  senatonrs 
the  unworshypfull  seutesof  dignities." — Chaucer:  Boecius, 
bk.iii. 

*un-w5r -Shipped,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng. 
worshipped.]  Not  worshiped ;  not  adored. 

"  He  resolv'd  to  leave 
Unworshipp'd,  unobey'd,  the  throne  supreme." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  V.  670. 

*un-w6rth  ,  *un-worthe,  a.  &  s.  [Prof,  un-  (l), 
and  Eng.  worth] 

A.  As  adj. :  Unworthy;  little  worth. 

"Many  things  might  be  noted  on  this  place  not  ordi- 
nary, nor  unworth  the  noting."— Milton.  Tetrachordon. 

B.  As  subst . .'  Unworthiness. 

"Reverence  for  worth,  abhorrence  for  unworth."— 
Carlyle:  Past  and  Present,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ix. 

un-wftr  -thl-ly\  adv.  [English  unworthy;  -ly.} 
Not  worthily ;  in  an  unworthy  manner ;  not  accord- 
ing to  desert  or  deserving;  either  above  or  below 
merit. 

"Thinking  .  .  .  too  unworthily  of  them  that  vnder- 
took  this  journey." — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  ii.  135. 

un-w5r  -thl-ness,  *un-wor  -thy-nes,  s.  [Eng. 
unworthy;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unworthy  ;  want  of  worth  or  merit. 

"And  much  she  read,  and  brooded  feelingly 
Upon  her  own  unworthiness." 

Wordsworth.  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

un-w5r'-thy\  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  worthy.] 

1.  Not      worthy,   wanting    worth,    undeserving. 
(Usually  followed  by  o/,  which  is,  however,  some- 
times omitted.) 

"Unworthy  of  his  care." 

Cowper.  Olney  Hymns,  xli. 

2.  Not  worthy,  not  becoming,  not  befitting,  unbe- 
coming, beneath  the  character  of.    (With  or  with- 
out of. ) 

"Unworthy  the  high  race  from  which  we  came." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  rx.  244. 

3.  Wanting  merit ;  worthless,  vile. 

"A  poor,  unworthy  brother  of  yours." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  1. 

*4.  Unbecoming,  shameful,  disgraceful. 

"MoVd  with  unworthy  usage  of  the  maid." 

Dryden;  Theodore  and  Honoria,  127. 

5.  Not  having  suitable  or  requisite  qualities  or 
qualifications. 

"  Nor  he  unworthy  to  command  the  host." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  ii.  862. 

*6.  Not  deserved,  not  justified. 

"  Didst  unworthy  slaughter  upon  others." 

Shaknp.;  Richard  III.,  i.  2. 

un- wound  ,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [UNWIND.] 
un  wound  -ed,  adj.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
wounded.] 

1.  Not  wounded,  not  hurt,  not  injured, 

"Our  yet  unwoitnded  enemies." — Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  466. 

2.  Not  hurt  or  offended. 

"  We  may  hear  praises  when  they  are  deserv'd, 
Our  modesty  BMKWfMtMf**' 

Beaum.  rf-  Flet.:  Spanish  Curate,  i.  1. 

un  wov  -en,  *fin-wdve't  pa. par.    [UNWEAVE.] 

H£T'  vrr  as  r. 

un-wrap  ,  *un  wrappe,  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  wrap.] 


ftte,    fat,    fare,     amidot,     what,     fail,     lather;     we,    w8t,     here,     camel,    &8r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sTr,     marine;   g6,    p5t, 
«r,  '  wore,     wolf,     w8rk.     wh8,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     cUre,    wnito,     cOr,     rflle,     fill;     try,    Syrian,     se,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


un  wrathfully 

\.  Lit.:  To  open  or  undo,  as  something  that  has 
been  wrapped  or  f  oldetLup. 

•2.  Fig.:  To  disclose,  to  reveal. 

"  To  Mnwrappe  the  hidde  causes  of  thinges."—  Chaucer: 
Roecius,  iv. 

*iin-wrath '-f  Ul-lf ,  adverb.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
English  wrathfully.}  Without  wrath  or  anger; 
patiently,  calmly. 

"The  nombre  of  thinges  unwrathfullu  and  prudently 
Uoen." — Udail.:  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  316. 

*un-wray ',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2) ,  and  Eng.  wray. J 
To  take  the  clothes  off ;  to  uncover,  to  unwrie. 

•in-wreaked  ,  adj.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  English 
wreaked.]  Unavenged,  not  avenged. 

"So  long  untffi'eaked  of  thine  enemy." 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  III.  ii.  9. 

*un-wreath  ,  »un-wreathe', v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 

and  Eng.  wreath,  wreathe.]    To  untwist,  to  undo  or 
untwine,  as  something  wreathed. 

"The  beards  of  wild  oats  .  .  .  continually  wreath 
and  vntereath  themselves."—  Boyle. 

*&n-wrecked  ,  adj.     [Pref.  un-  (l),and  English 

wrecked.]    Not  wrecked,  not  ruined,  not  destroyed. 

"Escape  undrown'd,  unvjreck'd." 

Drayton:  Lady  Asian's  Departure. 

*un-wrle  ,  v .  t.  [A.  S.  unwrihan,  unwreon.]  To 
uncover,  to  unwray.  (Chaucer:  Trrrilu*  and  Cres- 
sida,  860.) 

*iin-wrln'-kle,  r.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  English 
in-inkle.]  To  reduce  from  a  wrinkled  state;  to 
smooth. 

un-wrln  -kled  (le  as  el),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
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2.  Unceasing. 

"  I'uuMMiig  pangs  assail  the  drooping  mind." 

Huron:  Childish  Recollections. 

»un-yleld  -Ing-ness,  *un-yeeld-lng-nesse, «. 
[Eng.  unyielding;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
been  unyielding;  firmness,  obstinacy. 

"Ihe  unyeeldingnesse  of  King  Malcolm."  —  Daniel: 
Hist.  Eng.,  p.  47. 

un-yoke  ,  *un  yoak,  r.  /.  .t  /.    [Prcf.  un-  (-1, 
and  Eng.  yoke.] 
A.  Transitive: 

.:  To  loose  from  the  yoke;  to  free  from  a 


upanishad 


"The  chief  himself  unyokes  the  panting  steeds." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiii.  596. 

*2.  Fig.:  To  part,  to  disjoint. 

"  1'ityoke  this  seizure,  and  this  kind  regret." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  1. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  give  over,  to  cease. 
"Ay,  tell  me  that,  and  unyoke."—  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  i. 
fin-yoked  ,  «.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  yoked.] 
I.  Literally : 

I.  Not  yoked;  freed    or  loosed  from    the   yoke. 
(Congreve:  Oaid;  Art  of  Love,  in.) 
*2.  N< 


7.  Above  the  horizon.     (Judges  ix.  33.) 

8.  In  a  state  of  being  higher  or  more  advanced 
generally;  higher  or   advanced  in  rank,  position, 
social  standing,  price,  &c. 

"M'Lawlay    .    .    .     got    down    with    a   fine   put.  and 
stood  again  one  up." — field,  Sept.  25, 1885. 

9.  Reaching  a  certain  point  measured  perpendic- 
ularly ;  as  far  or  as  high  as. 

"  Up  to  the  ears  in  blood." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  PI.  I.,  Iv.  1. 

10.  To  a  certain  point  or  time;   as  long  or  as 
far  as. 

"  We  were  tried  friends;  I  from  my  childhood  up 
Had  known  him." — Wordsworth:  K.rrur*iin>,  bk.  i. 

11.  To  a  higher  altitude  or  stature;  to  a  more 
mature  condition  or  age. 

"Train  up  a  child   in  the  way  he  should  go." — Prov- 
erbs xxii.  6. 

12.  To  or  in  a  state  or  position  of  equal  advance 
or  of  equality,  so  as  not  to  come  or  fall  short  of; 
not  below  or  short  of.    (Followed  by  to.) 

"We  must  not  only  mortify  all   these  passions   that 

positive  precepts  of  our  duty." — Rogers .-  Sermons. 

13.  Denoting  approach  to.  or  arrival  at,  a  place 
or  person. 

"Bring  up  your  army." — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  2. 

14.  Denoting  a  state  of  due  preparation  and  readi- 
ness for  use. 


"He's  winding  up  the  watch." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  1. 


Eng.  wrinkled.] 
1.  Not  wrinkl 
furrows. 

"The  face 


ever  having  worn  a  yoke. 
"Seven  bullocks  yet  unyotfd  for  Phoabus  ohuse." 

Dryden.     (Todd.) 
*II.  Fig. :  Licentious,  unrestrained. 

"  The  unyoked  humor  of  your  idleness." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I    i.  2.  ^    D(moting  fl  ^^  o{  being  deposited  in  a  place 

*un-yold-en,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Mid.  English    where  a  thing  is  kept  when  not  used, 
ed-   not   marked  with   wrinkles  or    ^T™^)^     Unyielded'  ^^^     ^ChaUCer :  "Put  thy  sword  up. "-Shakesp.:  Tempest.i.l. 

16.  Denoting  a  state  of  being  contracted,  drawn,  or 

*un  zeal-ous,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  ling,  zeal-    brought  together  into  order,  into  less  bulk,  into 
ous.]    Not  zealous ;  devoid  of  zeal,  ardor,  fervor,  or    concealment,  &c. 


with  years  iintcrinkled." 
Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  116. 


*2.  Smooth,  flowing,  even. 

"  A  clear  unwrinkled  song." 

Crashaw:  Mustek's  Duel. 

*un-wrlte',  v.  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  write.] 
To  cancel,  as  something  written  ;  to  erase. 

*un- write  -a-ble,  a4;.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  English 
write,  and  suff.  -able.]  That  cannot  be  expressed 
in  writing. 

"  Both  these  words  have  an  evident  resemblance  to  the 

ati 


enthusiasm, 
perstiti 
Bos  Hike,  §9. 


Eiko, 


'  Tie  my  treasure  up  in  silken  bags." 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iii.  2. 


" Superstition,  zealous  or  nnzealous." — Hilton:  Ans.  to 

ikon  Basilike,  S  9.  n    JQ  &     tate  of  being  ablo  ^  understand  or  Jo ; 

*iin  zoned',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug.  zoned.]  in  a  condition  of  fitness,  capacity,  or  ability,  or  of 

ned,  not  provided  with  a  zone  or  girdle ;  un-  being  acquainted  with.  (Followed  by  to:  as,  He 

,  uncinctured.  is  up  to  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade.)  (Colloq.  or 


girdled 


1  Full,  though  unzon'd,  her  bosom  rose."  slang.) 

"  «"  18.  Deno 


Prior-  Solomon,  ii.  167.  18.  Denoting  adjournment  or  dissolution ;  as,  The 

Up,  adv.,  prep.,  &s     ,  A.  S.  up,  upp  =  up  (adv.) ;    H™ 'Jenoiition  . 
cogn.  with  Dut.  op ,'  Icel.  upp .'  Dan.  op ,'  bw.  upp ,        *»•  -r*°  preposition . 

Goth,  iup;  O.  H.  Ger.  uf:  German  auf;  allied  to       i.  From  a  lower  to  a   higher  place  or  point  on; 
j  u     i          Lat.  gub=under;  Gr.  hupo=under;   Sansc.  upa=    along  the  ascent  of ;  toward  a  higher  point  of ;  at  or 
*un-wrlt  -Ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-   (1),  and  *-ng"sh    near,  on,  under.]  in  a  higher  position  on:  as,  far  up  the  mountain 

irriting.]    Not  assuming  the  character  or  office  of  '       '  side 

.,.,  .ntl,»,  2   Toward  the  interior  (generally  the  moreele- 

the 
as, 


author. 


"  It  1 1  tn ,  .- —  j  —  —  -  -  ^. 

<lulivered    by  tradition."— Spenser:  View  of  the  State  of 
fretaMf.  „.  . 0 -_  ..    ^ „ 

2.  Not  distinctly  expressed,  laid  down,  or  formu-  elevated,  erect,  or  upright;  not   in    a    recumbent    speec|,. 

I:1fed,  but  generally  understood  and  acknowledged  position.                                                                                   "  She  ups  with  her  brawny  arm,  and  gave  Susy  . 


"  Cpon  high." — Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  5. 
3.  Denoting  a  state  or  condition  of  being  raisec', 


Comment  on  1  Peter  i. 

*!\   Up  is  frequently  inflected  as  a  verb  in  vulgar 


a    binding. 

"The  fair  unwritten  rule  that  the  game  started  is  the 
quarry  of  the  gun  nearest  to  it." — Field,  Dec.  17,  1887. 

3.  Not  written  upon,  blank ;  not  contain»g  writ- 
ing. 

"A  rude,  unwritten  blank."—  South:  Sermons.    (Todd.) 

unwritten-law,  s. 

Law  •  Lex  non  scripta;  the  common  law;  law 
not  formulated  in,  or  inculcated  from,  written 
documents. 

"This  unwritten  or  common  law  is  properly  distinguish- 
able into  three  kinds:  1.  General  customs;  which  are  the 
universal  rule  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  form  the  com- 
mon law  in  its  stricter  signification.  2.  Particular  cus- 
toms; which  for  the  most  part  affect  only  the  inhabitants 
of  particular  districts.  3.  Certain  particular  laws;  which 
by  custom  are  adopted  by  particular  courts."— Blackstoue: 
Comment.,  bk.  i.  (Introd.,  §  2.) 

un-WTOUght  (OUgh  as  a),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  wrought.]  Not  wrought ;  not  worked  up ;  not 
manufactured ;  raw. 

"They  usually  pay  him  unwrouaht  gold."— Dampier: 
Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  en.  vii. 

un-wrung  ,  a.  [Pref.  un- (1),  and  Eng.  wrung.] 
Not  wrung,  not  pinched,  not  galled. 

"Our  withers  are  untrrtiny." — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

un  yleld'-Sd,  *un-yeeld-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng. yielded. \  Not  yielded;  not  surrendered; 
not  given  up.  (Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite, 

titan.) 

un-yield  -Ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  yield- 

1.  Not  yielding  to  force  or  persuasion ;  unbend- 
ing, stiff,  firm,  obstinate. 


(1)  Of  persons: 
(a)  Out  of  bed. 


douse    on  the  side  of  the  head." — H.    Brooke:   Fool   of 
Quanta,  i.  82. 
"EreIwasup."-SAafc«p..-  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,277.  ^  j     All  up  :    All  over ;  completely     done  for  or 

(b)  Standing,  as  if  prepared  to  speak ;  on  one's    ruined. 


(c)  Mounted;  in  the  saddle. 

"When  Fordham  was  up  those  who  were  interested  in  a 
horse's  success  felt  confident." — London   Standard. 

(2)  Of  things: 
(a)  Raised,  erect. 

"He  wore  his  beaver  wp." — Shakexp.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 
(6)   (Of  streets) :  Under  repair. 

'Streets  that  are  wp." — London  Daily  News. 


2.  To  come  up  with :  To  overtake;  to  catch  up. 

3.  To  go  up  : 

(1)  To  return  to  one's  University:  as,  When  do 
you  go  up?    (Chiefly  at   Oxford  and    Cambridge 
Universities.  England.) 

(2)  To  sit  (for  an  examination). 

4.  To  have   (or  pull)  one  up:  To  bring  before  a 
magistrate  or  justice. 

5.  Up  and  down : 

(I)  Here  and  there;  hither  and  thither;  in  one 


(3)  Games:    In   billiards=as  a  total,  in  all;  as,    place  and  another. 

e  game  is  2.0UO  up.     In  cricket=on  the  telegraph-        "  Abundance  of  them  are  scattered  ,,p   and 
oard  ;  as,  he I  is  lij  up.    Used  also  in  this  sense  in    so  many  little  islands  when  the  tide  .slow.  - 


tli, 
bo; 
racing. 

4.  Used  elliptically  for  rise  up,  get  up,  rouse  up, 
or  the  like. 

"  t'p,  up,  unhappy!  haste,  arise! 

Scott:  The  Qrtiy  Brother. 

H  Used  elliptically,  and  followed  by  with,  it= 
raise  up,  erect,  set  up,  or  the  like. 

*'  Up  with  my  tent!" — Shakesp.:  Richard  ///.,  v.  3. 

5.  In  a  state  of  action,  commotion,  excitement, 
tumult,  revolt,  insurrection,  or  the  like  ;  in  arms. 

"In    twenty-four    hours    all    Devonshire    was     up."— 

t[  Under  this   may    be   classed    such    colloquial 


cus,  11.  2. 


6.  In  process  of  being  carried  on 
"The  huntis  up."-S/iqte»p.;  Titus  Amlro 


d  down,  like 
Addison. 

*(2)  In  every  respect ;  completely. 
"Hewaseuen  Socrates   up  and  downe  in  this  point." — 
Udall:   Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  324. 

6.  Up  a  tree:  Done  for;  ruined.    (Slang.) 

7.  Up  sticks:  Pack  up  and  go.    (Slang.) 

"  Having  found  it  and  used  it,  you  must  up  sticks,  and 
away  in  a  day  or  two."— field,  Feb.  20, 1886. 

8.  Up  to  snuff:  Knowing,  cunning,  acute,  sharp. 
(Slang.) 

9.  Up  to  the.  knocker    (or  door) :    Good,  capital, 
excellent.     (Slang.) 

up  line,  s. 

Rail. :  The  line  of  a  railway  which  leads  to  the 
metropolis,  or  to  a  main  or  central  terminus. 

u-pan'-Ish-ad,  s.    [Sans.=a  sitting.] 

Hindu  Sacred  Lit.  (pi.) :  Vodic  speculative  trea- 
tises occupied  with  attempts  to  solve  problems 


boll,    bdy;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;    cat, 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon, 


fell,     chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin, 
-tlon,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous, 


sin,     as.; 
-slous  = 


expect,     xenophon,    e;lst.    ph  =  f. 
shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


upas 

connected  with  the  universe  and  the  nature  and 
destiny  of  man.  They  are  108  or  more  in  number, 
each  \  eda  having  a  certain  number  of  Upanishads 
connected  with  it.  They  constitute  part  of  the 
Brahmanas  or  commentaries  belonging  to  the  Veda, 
presenting  the  Vedic  doctrine  in  a  comprehensive 
form,  and  being  of  a  more  dogmatic  character  than 
the  rest  of  the  Brahmanas.  They  vary  in  date  like 
the  Brahmanas,  which  extend,  according  to  Max 
Muller,  from  800  to  600  B.  C.  [BRAHMANISM.]  All 
Indian  philosophers  and  various  sects  profess  to 
derive  their  belief  from  the  Upanishads.  [\*EDA.] 

U'-pas,  subst.  [Malay  tfpos=poison.  ]  The  Upas- 
tree  (q.  v.)« 

upas-tieute,  s. 

ToxicoL  c&  Bot. ;  The  poison  of  Strycfinos  tieute,  a 
climbing  shrub  growing  in  Java.  The  natives  use 
it  to  poison  their  arrows,  its  deleterious  effects 
being  produced  by  the  presence  of  strychnine. 

upas-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Antiaris  toxicaria,  a  large  tree  growing  in 
Java.  Stem  naked  for  the  first  sixty,  seventy,  or 
eighty  feet  of  its  height ;  leaves  alternate,  stipulate, 
entire,  unequal-sided,  subcordate,  costately-veined ; 
flowers  in  axillary  or  lateral  drooping  peduncles, 
monoecious ;  males  numerous,  enclosed  in  a  hairy 
involucre,  calyx  with  three  or  four  divisions,  anth- 
ers sessile,  three  or  four;  females  solitary,  calyx  in 
several  divisions  with  a  long  bipartite  style,  and 
ultimately  bearing  a  succulent, 
drupaceous  fruit.  The  inspis- 
sated juice  of  the  upas-tree 
constitutes  a  virulent  poison 
called  by  the  natives  antjar, 
which  owes  its  deleterious  char- 
acter to  the  presence  of  strych- 
nine. The  smallest  wound  by 
an  arrow  tipped  with  this 
poison  is  fatal.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
a  Dutch  surgeon,  Foersch,  cir- 
culated in  Europe  various 
myths  with  regard  to  the  upas- 
tree.  It  was  said  to  be  so  deadly 
that  the  poison  was  collected 
by  criminals  condemned  to 
death,  who  obtained  their  par- 
don if  they  brought  away  the  poison,  which  was, 
however,  found  fatal  to  eighteen  out  of  every 
twenty  who  made  the  attempt.  It  was  destructive 
to  all  vegetable  life  but  its  own,  and  grew  in  the 
midst  of  a  desert  which  it  had  made.  It  is  now 
known  that  the  upas-tree  was  credited  with  the 
destruction  of  animal  life  really  attributable  to  the 
escape  of  carbon  dioxide  from  a  vent  or  vents  in  a 
valley  surrounded  by  volcanoes.  It  has  been  seen 
growing  with  other  trees  in  forests,  and  in  1844  was 
introduced  into  foreign  hothouses  with  no  deleter-: 
ious  effect. 

*up  -a-ven-t^re,  conj.  [Eng.  up,  and  aventure.] 
Incase.  (Bale:  Select  Works,  p.  66.) 

*tip-bar  ,  v.  t.     [Eng.  up,  and  foar,  v.] 

1,  To  lift  up  the  bar  of ;  to  unbar. 

"  He  running  down,  the  gate  to  him  upbard." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.t  IV.  ix.  5. 

2.  To  fasten  with  a  bar;  to  bar  up. 
*up-bear  ,  v.  t.    [Eng.  up,  and  bear,  v.] 

1.  To  bear,  carry,  or  raise  aloft ;  to  lift;  to  elevate; 
(Gower :  C.  A.,  viii.) 

2.  To  sustain  aloft ;  to  support  aloft  or  in  an  ele- 
vated position. 

"  The  pillars  high 

Himself  upbears,  which  separate  Earth  from  Heaven." 
Cowper:  Homer's  Odyssey  i. 

3.  To  sustain,  to  support. 

"  Which  two  upbear 
Like  mighty  pillours,  this  frale  life  of  man." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  65. 

*tip-bind  ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  bind,]  To  bind  or 
fasten  up.  (Collins:  Ode  to  Peace.) 


Upas-tree. 


*up-blaze  ,  r.  i.    [Eng. 
blaze  or  flash  up. 


up,    and  blaze,  v.]    To 


"  Now  its  wavy  point 
Upblazing  rose."  Southey:  Thalaba,  vi. 

up'-blOCk,  s,    [Eng.  up,  and  block,  s.]    A  horse- 
block (q.  v.). 
tip-blow  ,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  up,  and  bloic,  v.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  blow  up,  to  inflate. 

"  His  belly  was  upblowne  with  luxury." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  21. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  blow  up  from. 

"  The  watry  eouth-winde  from  the  sea-bord  cost 
Vpblowing."  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  13. 

*tip-bb're  ,  pret.  ofv.    [UPBEAR.] 

*tip-bbrne    *up-bbrn',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [UPBEAR.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  ^See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Sustained  or  supported  aloft. 
"By  the  light  air  upborne."-—  Thomson.-  Summer. 
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tip-braid',  *up  breide,  *up-breyd,  r.  /.  &  i.    [A. 

S.«pp=up,  and  bregdan,bredan= to  braid,  to  weave, 
to  pull,  to  draw.] 

A.  Transit  ire : 

1.  To  cast  some  fault  or  otfense  in  the  teeth  of ;  to 
charge  reproachfully;  to  reproach,     (Followed  by 
with  or/o?-  before  the  thing  charged  or  imputed.) 

"To    ripfiraid    them  for    transgressing    old    establish- 
ments.1'— Miltun:  Eikonoklastes,  g  19. 

II  (1)  Sometimes  used  with  to  before  the  person 
charged,  and  of  before  the  offense  charged. 

"  May  they  not  justly  to  our  crimes  upbraid, 
Shortness  of  night?"        Prior.  Solomon,  i.  293. 

(2)  Sometimes  used  without  any  preposition. 
"  He  upbraids  lago,  that  he  made  him 
Brave  me  upon  the  watch." 

Shukesp..  Othello,  v.  2. 

2.  To  reprove  with  severity. 

"  He  began  to  upbraid  the  cities  wherein  most  of  his 
mighty  works  were  done." — Matthew  xi.  20. 

*3.  To  bring  reproach  on;  to  be  a  reproach  to, 
"How  much  doth  thy  kindness  upbraid  my  wickedness." 
— Sidney. 

*4.  To  treat  with  contempt. 

'*That  name  of  native  sire  did  fonl  upbraid." 

Spe  user.     (  Todd. ) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  utter  upbraidiugs  or  reproaches. 
"The  man  who  acts  the  least  upbraids  the  most." 

Pope:  Homer1 *  Iliad,  ii.  811. 

*tip-braid  ,  *up-braide,  s.    [UPBRAID,  v.J    The 
act  of  upbraiding ;  reproach,  abuse. 

"How  cleane  I  am  from  blame  of  this  upbraide,'' 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  xi.  41. 

tip-braid -er,  s.    [Eng.  upbraid;  -er.]    One  who 
upbraids,  reproaches,  or  reproves. 

"Yet  I  will  listen,  fair  unkind  upbraider." 

Rowe:  Tamerlane,  i. 

tip-braid -Ing,  pr.  pa?-.,  a.  &  s.     [UPBRAID,  t?.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr    par.  <Sb  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  words  of  one  who  up- 
braids ;  severe  reproofs  or  reproaches. 


uphand 


"With  suppliant  gestures  and  npbraidings  stern." 
Wordsworth:  Hart  fyeap  Well. 


up-cast  ,  a.  &s.     [Eng.  up,  and  cast,  s.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Thrown,  turned,  or  directed  upward. 

"Beasts  with  upcast  eyes  forsake  their  shade." 

Dryden:  State  of  Innocence ,  ii.  3- 

2.  Cast  up;  a  term  in  bowls. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  taunt,  a  reproach. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  being  overturned.    (Scotch.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bowls:  A  cast,  a  throw. 

"When   I    kissed  the  jack  upon  an  upcast  to  be  hit 
away  !" — Shakesp..-  Cymbeline,  ii.  1. 

2.  Geol. :  The  same  as  UPTHROW  (q.  v.). 

3.  Min.:  The  shaft  or  pit  which  the  air  ascends 
after  ventilating  the  mine;  in  contradistinction  to 
the  downcast. 

upcast-pit,  upcast-shaft,  s. 
Mining :  The  same  as  UPCAST,  s.,  B.  II.  3. 
"The  force  of  the  explosion  went  in  the  direction  of 
the  up-cast  shaft." — London  Times. 

*up-caught'  (gh silent),  a.  [Eug.wp,  &ud  caught,] 
Caught  or  seized  up. 

"  With  every  mouth 
She  bears  upcaught  a  mariner  away." 

Cowper:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xii. 

*up-(jheer  ,  *up-9hear  ,  r.  t.    [English  up,  and 
cheer,  v.]    To  cheer  up,  to  encourage,  to  inspirit. 
"  Who,  coming  forth    .    .    . 
Sir  Calydor  upoheard." 

Spenser.  F.  Q.,  VI.  i.  44. 

*tip-Climb   (b  silent),  v.  t.  or  i.    [English  up.  and 
climo.]    To  climb  up,  to  ascend. 

"  Upclimb  the  shadowy  pine." 

Tennyson-  Lotos  Eaters,  18. 

tip-coll ,  v.  t .  or  i.    [Eng.  up,  and  coil.]    To  coil 
up ;  to  make  or  wind  up  into  a  coil. 

*up-Curl  ,  r.  t.ori.    [English  up,  and  curl.]    To- 
curl  or  wreathe  upward. 

"  Thro'  the  leaves  of  floating  dark  upcurVd. 

Tennyson:  The  Poet. 


*tip-dive  ,  v.  i.    [Eng.  up,  and  dive,]    To  rise  to* 
the  surface. 

"Thence  make  thy  fame  updive." 

Davies-  Microcosmos,  p.  81. 
*up-draw',  v.  t.    [Eng.  up,  and  draw,  v.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  draw  up,  to  raise,  to  lift.    (Milton: 
P.  L.,  ii.  871.) 

2.  Fig. :  To  train,  to  bring  up. 

"  Aknight,  whom  from  childhode 
He  had  updrtiwe  into  manhode." 

Goicer:  C.  A.,  V. 

*up-bray  ,  *up-braye,s.  [UPBRAY,  v.]  Upbraid-       ^-pe-ne-Ich  -thy"s,  s.    [Mod.  Latin  upene(us)> 
ing,  reproach,  abuse.  and  ^  ichthys=a.  fish.]    [UPENEUS.] 

u-pe-ne-6i  -de§,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  upene(us),  and 
Gr.  eido3=form,  appearance.]    [UPENEU8.J 

u-pe  -ne-us,s.     [Gr.  hypene=ihe  mustache,  but 
often  used  for  the  beard. J 
Ichtht/.:   One  of  the  sub-genera  into  which  the 


up-braid  -Ing-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  upbraiding;  ly.] 
In  an  upbraiding  manner;  with  upbraidmgs  or 
reproaches. 

"He  is  upbraidingly  called  a  poet,  as  if  it  were  a  con- 
temptible nick-name."— Ben  Jonson. 

*up-bray  ,  r.  r.  [UPBRAID.]  To  upbraid,  to  re- 
proach, to  abuse. 

"Scudamour,  his  foe  for  lying  so  long  upbrayes." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  i.  42. 


"  After  long  troubles  and  unsweet  upbrayes." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  vi.  50. 

*up-break  ,  r.  i.    [Eng.  up,  and  break,  v.]    To 
breaK  or  force  a  way  upward ;  to  con 
face ;  to  appear. 


ome  to  the  sur- 


&i 

tured. 


iip  -break,  subst.  [UPBREAK,  r.J  A  breaking  or 
bursting  up  ;  an  upburst. 

*up-breathe  ,  r.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  breathe.]  To 
breathe  up  or  out ;  to  exhale. 

*up-breed  ,  r.  t.  [Eng.  tip,  and  breed,  verb.]  To 
breed  up ;  to  train  up  ;  to  nurse. 

"Being  both  berne  and  upbreed  in  a  forren  countrie." 
— Holinshed:  Hist.  Scotland;  Couranus. 

*up -brlng-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  «»,and  bringing.']  The 
process  of  bringing  up,  nourishing,  maintaining,  or 
training;  education. 

"Let  me  not  quarrel  with  my  upbringing."— Carlyle.- 
Sartor  Resartus,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  ii. 

*Up-brought  (Ough  as  a),  a.  [English  up,  and 
rought.  ]  Brought  up;  educated,  nursed,  nur- 


"  Long  in  darksome  Stygian  den  upbroitght." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  vi.  9. 

"up-buo'y  -an9e,  s.  [Eng.  up;  buoy,  and  -once.] 
Support ;  lifting  up. 

"  With  your  wings  of  upbuoyance." 

Coleridge:   Visit  of  the  Gods. 

up -burst,  s.  [Eng.  up,  and  burst.]  A  bursting 
up  or  through ;  an  uprusu  ;  as,  an  upburst  of  lava. 

tip  -by,  tip '-bye,  adv.  [Eng.  up,  and  by,  bye.] 
A  little  way  farther  on  ;  up  the  way.  (Scotch.) 

"There's  three  good  pieces,  and  ye'll  want  siller  up  by 
yonder."— Sco«;  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xviii. 

*tip-cast  ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  cast,  v.]  To  cast 
or  throw  up. 

"At  Epnesus  the  sea  upcast 
The  coffin,  and  all  that  was  therein." 

Oower:  C.  A.,  viii. 


genus  Mullus  (q.  v  )  is  sometimes  divided  on  account 
of  slight  modifications  of  the  dentition.  Upeneus 
has  two  close  allies :  Upeneichthys  and  Upeneoides. 
*tip-f  111',  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  fill.']  To  fill  up ;  to 
fill  completely. 

"  I  must  upjlll  this  osier  cage  of  ours." 

Sftakesp.;  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

*tip-fl6w  ,  v.  i.  [Eng.  up,  and  flow.]  To  ascend ; 
to  stream  up. 

"  No  eye  beheld  the  fount 
Of  that  upfluwiny  flame." 

Southey:  Thalaba,ii. 

*up-gath  -er,  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  gather.]  To- 
gather  up ;  to  contract ;  to  curl  or  coil  up. 

"  Himself  he  close  upgather'd  more  and  more 

Into  his  den."  Spenser:  Muiopotmos, 

*tip-gaze',t».i.  [Eng. upj andpa2e,v.]  Togazeup* 

"Upgazfng  still 
Our  menials  eye  our  steepy  way." 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Triermain,  ii.     (Cone. ) 

*iip-gr6w  \  v.  i.    [Eng.  up,  and  grow.]    To  grow- 
up.     (Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  137.) 
*up-gr6wn  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [UPGROW.]  Grown  up. 
"  So  standing,  moving,  or  to  height  upgrowii 
The  tempter,  all  impassion'd,  thus  began." 

Milton:  P.  L.,ix.  677. 

up -growth,  a.  [Eng.  up,  and  growth.]  The  proc- 
ess of  growing  up;  rise  and  progress  ;  development 

"The  new  and  mighty  upgrowth  of  poetry  in  Italy."- 
J.  R.  Green. 

*up-haf,  pret.  of  v.    [UPHEAVE.] 

*up  -hand,  a.  [Eng.  up,  and  hand.}  Lifted  by 
both  hands. 


ftte,    fit,    fire,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    he"r,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     ctib,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  - 


uphang 
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1T  In  Hist,  the  same  as  UNDERTAKER.  II.  1  (q.  v.). 
*2.  An  undertaker;  ono  who  provides  for  or  car- 
ries out  funerals. 

"  The  upholder,  rueful  harbinger  of  death, 

Waits  with  impatience  for  the  dying  breath. 
Oau:  Trivia,  ii.  469. 

"'up-iTau'd',  i,.T7Eng7Up,  and  Scotch  Aa«d'=hold.]       *3.  A  broker ;  a  dealer  in  furniture,  an  auctioneer. 
Tu  uohold   to  maintain.     (Scotch.)  "  Under  the  direction  of  an  upholder  from  London."— 

Smollett:  Humphrey  Clinker,  ii.  190. 
•up-hol-ster,  s.    [Eng.  uphold ;  -ster.} 
1.  A  broker,  an  auctioneer. 

mantel 


*up-haAg  ,  f.  (.    [Eng.  up,  and  hang.]    To  hang 
up  ;  to  suspend. 

"  Sooue  on  a  tree  uphang'd  I  saw  her  spoyle." 

Spenser:   Visions  of  Bellay. 

*iip  hasp  ,  f.  t.    [Eng.  up,  and  hasp.]    To  hasp 
or  fasten  up.    (Stanyhurst :  Virgil  s.jEneid,  iv.  2a4.) 


"  It's  Jamie  Martingale  that  furnishes  the  naigs  on 
contract,  and  uphanas  them."—  Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  i. 

up  haud  -en,  a.    [UPHAUD.]    Upholden. 

*up  heaped  ,  a.  [Eng.  up,  and  heaped.}  Heaped 
up,  piled  up. 

"  Repaye  al  with  upfteapedmesure."— Udall:  1  Peter  iv. 

up-heav  -al,  s-    [Eng.  upheav(e) ;  -al.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  heaving  up, 
or  the  state  of  being  heaved  up.    (Lit.  ttfig.) 

"  Prior  to  that  great  religious  upheaval  the  monks  were 
the  principal  professors  of  dentistry."—  London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

2.  Geol. :  The  sudden  elevation  of  land,  or  its  slow 
rise  through  volcanic  or  earthquake  action.    This 
elevation  is  popularly  attributed,  as  it  was  by  the 
early  geologists,  to  a  recession  of  the  sea ;  no  por- 
tion of  which,  however,  could  recede  without  pro- 
ducing a  universal  fall  in  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
No  known  natural    cause  could    produce  such  a 
phenomenon,  and  the  popular  hypothesis  is  embar- 
rassed by  the  necessity  of  explaining   what    has 
become  of  the  water  which  has  disappeared,  and 
why  certain  strata  are  not  horizontal,  but  slanted 
at  all  angles  or  disposed  incurves.  These  difficulties 
do  not  arise  when  it  is  held  that  the  permanent 
recession  of  the  ocean  is  only  apparent;  the  water 
has  remained  at  its  own  level,  and  it  is  the  land 
that  has  risen,    This  rise  of  the  land,  though  often 
very  extensive,  is  still  in  each  successive  case  only 
.a  local  phenomenon.    [UPTHROW.] 

"  The  evidence  of  upheaval  in  the  atoll  regions  of  the 
Pacific."— Xature,  Ap.  26,  1888,  p.  604. 

up-heave  ,  t'.  f.  [Eog.  tip,  and  heave.}  To  heave 
up  ;  to  lift  up  from  beneath  ;  to  raise. 

"  Upheave  the  piles  that  prop  the  solid  wall." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  iii.  SOI. 

up-held  ,  pret.  &pa.  par.  ofv.  [UPHOLD.]  Held 
Tip. 

u'-ph§r,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arch. :  A  fir  pole  used  for  scaffoldings,  and  some- 
times for  slight  and  common  roofs ;  hence,  any  simi- 
lar pole.  (Gwilt.) 

up-hill,  a.,  adv.  &  s.    [Eng.  up,  and  hill.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :   Leading  or   going   up  a   hill  or   rising 
s-round ;  as,  an  uphill  road. 

2.  Fig.:  Difficult,  severe,  hard,  fatiguing. 

"Our  Government  is  engaged  In  a  very  uphill  task."— 
Ltindvik  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  -Is  adv. :  Up  an  ascent ;  upward. 

C.  As   subst.:   Rising   ground;  ascent;    upward 
slope. 

"  The  countrey  is  full  of  upltilles  and  downhilles."— 
1'ilall:  Luke  iii. 

*ilp-hllt ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  hilt.}  To  plunge  in 
lip  to  the  hilt. 

"His  blayd  he  with  thrusting  in  his  old  dwynd  carcas 
tiphitted."  Slanyhurst:  Virgil's  jEneitt,  ii.  677. 

*up-hoard  ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  tip,  and  hoard.]  To  hoard 
up ;  to  store. 

"Thou  hast  uphoarded  in  thy  life, 
Extorted  treasure  in  the  womb  of  earth." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

iip  hold  ,  *up-holde,  v.  t.  [English  up,  and 
hold,  v.] 

1.  To  hold  up ;  to  raise  or  lift  on  high  ;  to  elevate ; 
to  keep  raised  or  elevated. 

"  Upholding  the  scales  in  his  left  hand." 

Longfellow:  Evangetine,  i.  3. 

2.  To  keep  from  sinking  or  falling ;  to  support,  to 
-sustain,  to  maintain. 

"He  whose  Spirit,  and  whose  word, 
Upholds  the  seven  stars." 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  xxi. 

*3.  To  support,  to  maintain. 

"Many  younger  brothers  have  neither  lands  nor  means 
to  uphold  themselves." — Raleigh. 

4.  To  maintain,  to  approve. 

"The  conviction  could  not  be  upheld."— Field,  Dec.  24, 
1887. 

up-h61d  -er,  *vp-hold-ere,  s.    [English  uphold ; 

1.  One  who  upholds,  supports,  or  sustains ;  a  sup- 
porter, a  defender,  a  maiutainer. 

The  great  Maker  and  Upholder  of  it  [the  world]."— 
Leighton:  Comment,  on  1  Peter  iii. 


.  , 

"  Euerard     the    upholster   can    wel    stoppe 
hooled."  —  Caxton:  Book  for  Travelers. 
2.  An  upholsterer  (q.  v.). 
"  Thus  Nature,  like  an  ancient  free  upholster, 
Did  furnish  us  with  bedstead,  bed,  and  bolster.' 

John  Taylor:  Penniless  1'ilijj-lmagf. 

up-hol'-ster,  ».  t.  [UPHOLSTER,  s.]  To  furnish 
with  upholstery;  to  finish  off  with  upholsterer's 
fittings. 

"  Upholstered  in  figured  green-gold  plush."  —  Century 
Magazine,  Dec.,  1875,  p.  606. 

up-hol  -stgr-er,  s.  [Formed  from  Eng.  wpftof- 
ster,  with  the  needless  addition  of  -er.  The  uphol- 
ster was  a  broker  or  auctioneer,  so  that  the  name 
may  have  arisen  from  his  holding  up  wares  for 
inspection  while  trying  to  sell  them.  (Sfcea(.)J  One 
who  supplies  beds,  curt  -ins,  carpets,  covers,  cush- 
ions, &c.,  for  the  furnishing  of  houses. 

"They  were  placed  in  an  handsome  apartment  at  an 
upholsterer's  in  King  Street,  Covent  Garden."—  Taller, 
No.  171. 

upholsterer-bee,  s.    [P  PPY-BEE.] 

up-hor-Ster-y1,  «.    [Eng.  upholster;  -y.} 

\.  The  business  of  an  upholsterer. 

2.  The  articles  or  furnishings  supplied  by  uphol- 
sterers. 

"  Too  often  forgotten  human  nature  in  the  niceties  of 
upholstera,  millinery,  and  cookery."—  Essay  on  Druden. 

fiph  -roe,  s.    [EUPHKOE.] 

*itp-hurr,  v,  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  hurl.}  To  hurl  or 
cast  up. 


"  Thee  wals  god  Neptune  with  mace  three-forcked  up- 
hurleth."  Stanyhurst:  Virgil's  JEneia,  iii.  633. 

*fip'-keep,  «.  [English  up,  and  keep.}  Support, 
maintenance. 

"  They  ceased  to  give  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  upkeep." 
—Field,  Jan.  16,  1886. 

up  -land,  8.  &  a.    [Eiur.  tip,  and  (and.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The    higher   grounds   of    a    district ;  elevated 
ground;  slopes  of  hills;  heights. 

"Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  side." 

Goldsmith:  The  Traveler. 

2.  The  country,  as  distinguished  from  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  towns   or  populous  districts ;    hence, 
often  inland  districts. 

B.  As  adjective : 
I.  Literally: 

(1)  Pertaining  to  uplands  or  higher  grounds ;  sit- 
uated on  the  uplands. 

"Great  loss  of  stock  must  occur  on  the  upland  farms." 
—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

*(2)  Pertaining  to  the  country  as  distinguished 
from  the  towns  ;  country. 

"Sometimes  with  secure  delight 
The  upland  hamlets  will  invite." 

Milton:  L' Allegro,  92. 

*2.  Fig. :  Rude,  rustic,  countrified;  savage,  un- 
civilized. 

"This  heap  of  fortitude, 
That  so  illiterate  was,  and  upland  rude." 

Chapman.     (Todd.) 

'up-land-e'r,  8.  [Eng.  upland;  -er.}  One  who 
dwells  in  the  uplands. 

*up-land -Ish,  *up-land-ishe,  adj.  [English 
upland ;  -ish.} 

1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  the  uplands  or  country  dis- 
tricts; upland. 

"He  caused  fifteen  miles'  space  of  uplandish  ground, 
where  the  sea  had  no  passage,  to  be  cat  and  digged  up. 
— More:  Utopia  (ed.  Robinson),  bk.  ii.,  ch.  l. 

2.  Fig.:  Rustic,  rude,  countrified,  boorish,  uncul- 
tured. 

"His  presence  made  the  rudest  peasant  melt. 
That  in  the  vast  uplandish  country  dwelt. 

Marlotoe:  Hero  and  Leander,  sest.  i. 

*up-lay  ,  t'.  t.    [Eug.  «p,  and  lay.} 

1.  To  lay  up,  to  hoard  up. 

"  We  are  bat  farmers  of  ourselves;  yet  may, 
If  we  can  stock  ourselves  and  thrive,  uplay. 

Donne:  Annunciation  and  Passion. 

2.  To  overturn. 

"Thee  castel  of  Ilion  tiplay'd." 

Stanyhurst:  Virgil's  JEneid,  u.  648. 


upon 

*fip-lead  ,  v.  t.    [Eng.  up,  and  lead,  v.]    To  lead 
up  or  upward. 

"  Upleil  by  thee."— Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  12. 
*up  lean  -Ing,  s.  [Eng.  up,  and  leaning.}   Lean- 
ing, resting. 

"  This  shenheard  .  .  .  rpleaning  on  his  batt." 

Spenser:  Virgil's  Onat. 

fip-llf  f ,  i'.  *.    [Eng.  up,  and  lift,  v.]    To  lift  up, 
to  raise  up,  to  elevate. 

"  Uplifting  it  with  ease." 

Cooper  i  Homer's  Odyssey,  a... 

ftp-lift',  a.  &  s.    [UPLIFT,  v.} 
»A.  As  adj.:  Uplifted,  raised. 

"  With  head  uplift  above  the  wave." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  193. 

B.  Assubst.:  Upheaval.    (Pron.  up  -lift.) 
*up-lock',  v.  t.    [Eng.  up,  and  lock,  v.]    To  lock 
up. 

"His  sweet,  nplock'd  treasure. 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  52. 

*up-lOQk  ,  v.  i.  [Eng.  tip,  and  look,  v.]  To  look 
up,  to  gaze  up. 

*iip  -iy-Ing,  a.    [Eng.  up,  and  lying.]    Upland. 
"The  favorite  haunt  of  the  wild  strawberry  is  an  up- 
lying  meadow." — Scribner's  Magazine,  Aug.,  1877,  p.  479. 

*up'-m6st,  adj.  [Eng.  tip,  and  most.}  Highest, 
uppermost,  topmost. 

"  When  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  11.  L 

up-on',  prep. &  adv.  [A.  S.  uppon,  uppan;  from 
upp  =  up,  above,  and  mi,  an=on;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
upd,  tippd=upon;  Sw.  pd  (for  ttppd)=upon;  Dan. 
paa.] 

A.  As  preposition:  On;  resting  upon;  at  or  in 
contact  with  the  upper  surface  or  outer  part  of; 
used  in  connection  with  words  expressing  or  imply- 
ing, literally  or  figuratively,  a  ground,  foundation, 
standing  place,  dependence,  aim,  end,  and  the  like. 
Upon  is  used  in  all  the  senses  of  on,  with  which  it 
may  consequently  bo  said  to  be  interchangeable: 

1.  Denoting  contact  with. 

"  The  earth  he  lies  upon." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  11.  L 

2.  Placed  before  that  by  which  a  thing  is  borne  or 
supported. 

"I  escaped  upon  a  butt  of  sack."—  Shakesp.:  Tempest, 
ii.  2. 

3.  Applied  to  articles  of  dress  covering  the  body 
or  part  of  it,  and  to  things  of  the  nature  of  or  resem- 
bling dress. 

"Look  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  11.  1. 

4.  Used  to  express  the  ground  or  occasion  of  any- 
thing done. 

"Upon  this  promise  did  he  raise  his  chin." 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  85. 

5.  In  consequence  of ;  as  a  result  of. 

"  She  died  upon  his  words." 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

6.  With  respect  to ;  concerning. 

"  The  king's  servants,  who  were  sent  for,  were  examined 
upon  all  questions  proposed  to  them."—  Dryden. 

7.  On  the  occasion  of ;  at  the  time  of ;  noting  the 
time  when  an  event  came  or  is  to  come  to  pass. 

"You  shall  hence  upon  your  wedding  day." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

8.  Noting  collateral  position  ;  on  the  side  of. 

"Till  she  had  kindled  all  the  world 
Upon  the  right  and  party  of  her  son." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  i. 

9.  Noting  contiguity  or  neighborhood. 

"The  enemy  lodged  themselves  at  Aldermaston,  and 
those  from  Newberry  and  Reading  in  two  other  villages 
upon  the  river  Kennet,  over  which  he  was  to  pass."— Clar- 
endon. 

10.  Noting  the  direction  given  to  an  action. 
"To  turn  thy  hated  back  upon  our  kingdom." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  1. 

•11.  Used  to  denote  an  advantage  gained  over 
another;  over.  % 

"  I  never  had  triumph'd  upon  a  Scot." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  3. 

12.  Denoting  a  business,  occupation,  or  design  in 
which  one  is  employed. 

"  We  are  convented 
I  r»"  a  pleasing  treaty." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

13.  Denoting  multiplicity  or  addition. 

"Jest  upon  jest." — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

14.  Used  in  asseverations  and  observations. 

"  tfpon  my  soul,  a  lie,  a  wicked  lie." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  v.  2. 

*15.  By  the  means  or  agency  of ;  by. 


jrfll     b6?;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     $hln,    benph;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a?;     expect,     Xenophon     e?ist.ph  =  f. 
-cia'n,      -tian  =  shan.     -Won.     -sion  =  chun;      :»ion,      -§lon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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*16.  According  to ;  after. 

"It  was  upon  this  fashion  bequeathed  me." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  i.  \. 
*17.  Amounting  to;  at. 

"  Upon  or  near  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  '1. 

18.  Noting  assumption ;  as,  He  took  the  office  upon 
himself. 

19.  Noting  security. 

"  We  have  borrowed  money  for  the  king's  tribute,  and 
that  upon  oar  lands  and  vineyards."— Xehemiah  v.  4. 

*B.  As  adverb: 

1.  On. 

"That's  insculped  upon." 

Shakesp.;  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

2.  Expressing  direction. 

"Strike  all  that  look  upon  with  marvel." 

Shakesp.:   Winter's  Tale,  v.  3. 

3.  Expressing  progress  or  approach  in  time. 

"The  hour  prefixed  .    .    .  comes  fast  upon." 

Shakesp . :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  3. 

*up-peak  ,  r.  /.  [Eng.  up,  and  peak.]  To  rise  in 
or  to  a  peak. 

"Hils  uppeaking." 

Stanyhurst;   Virgil's  JEneid,  iii.  209. 

up  -per,  a.  <fe  8.    [A  comparative  from  up  (q.  T.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Higher  in  place. 

"I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  iii.  1. 

2.  Superior   in  rank  or  dignity;    as,  the    Upper 
House  of  Convocation. 

B.  AsBubst.:  The  part  of  a  boot  or  shoe  above 
the  sole  and  welt  and  forward  of  the  ankle-seamy. 

"Put  on  first-class  black  leather  uppers,  such  us  would 
turn  water  easily."  —Fie Id,  Feb.  11, 1888. 

Upper  Cambrian,  a. 

Geol.:  Of\  belonging  to.  or  connected  with  the 
upper  division  of  the  Cambrian  Rocks.  Used  also 
substantively.  [CAMBEIAX.] 

"We  now  come  to  the  Upper  Cambrian  rocks  of  Sedg- 
wick,  the  Lower  Silurian  of  Murchison  .  .  .  i'or  this 
series  Prof.  C.  Lapworth  in  1879  proposed  the  term 
Ordovician,  from  the  name  of  the  British  tribe  Ordovices. 
The  term  is  sometimes  corrupted  into  Ordovian."— H.  B. 
Woodward:  Geol.  England  and  Wales  ,p.  66, 

upper-case,  s. 

Print.:  The  case  used  by  compositors  to  hold 
capital  letters,  reference  marks,  and  other  less- 
used  type.  [CASE  (!),£.,  II.  1.] 

upper-Crust,  s.  The  upper  circles  of  society; 
the  aristocracy.  (Slang  ) 

upper-band,  s.    Superiority,  advantage. 

"The  nobles  thus  attained  the  upper  hand.''—  Buckle.- 
Hist.  Civilization,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

Upper-House,  s.  In  England  applied  specific- 
ally to  the  House  of  Lords,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Lower  House,  or  House  of  Commons. 

upper-leather,  s.  The  leather  for  the  vamps 
andquarters  of  shoes. 

upper-lip,  s. 

Bot.  (of  the.  Labiatce,  .Scrop/iw/armcece,  e£c.) : 
The  upper  division  or  divisions  of  au  irregular 
flower 

^[  To  keep  a  stiff  upper  Up:  To  keep  up  one's 
courage. 

Upper  Silurian,  s.    [SILURIAN  SYSTEM.] 

*upper-stocks,  «.  pi.    Breeches. 

"Thy  upper-K tocks  be  they  stuft  with  nilk  or  flocks." 
Heyteood;  Epigrams. 

upper-story,  s. 

1,  Lit. :  A  story  above  the  ground-floor. 

2.  Fig.:  The  head.    (Slang.) 

upper  ten  thousand,  s.  The  higher  circles ;  the 
leading  classes  of  society ;  the  aristocracy.  Orig- 
inally applied  by  N.  P.  Willis  to  the  wealthier  or 
more  aristocratic  persons  in  Xew  York,  as  amount- 
ing to  something  about  that  number.  (Often  con- 
tracted to  The  Upper  Ten.) 

"Our  social  reformers  urge  that  the  mothers  of  the 
upper  ten  th&usand  should  put  their  nurseries  under  the 
control  of  a  superior  nurse." — Athenceum,  Nov.,  1868,  i>. 
719. 

upper-world,  s. 

1.  The  ethereal  regions;  heaven. 

2.  The  earth,  as  opposed  to  the  lower  or  infernal 
regions. 

*up'-pSr-est,  «.  [English  upper;  -est,\  Upper- 
most, topmost,  highest. 

" Climber  from  the  netherest  litter  to  the  upperest."— 
Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk.  i. 

up  -per-m6st,  a.    [Eng.  upper,  and  most.] 
1.  Highest  in  place. 
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2.  Highest  in  power  or  authority  ;  most  powerful ; 
predominant. 

"  The  politician  whose  practice  WHS  always  to  be  on  the 
side  which  was  uppermost."— MacauUiy.  Hist.  E»y.,  ch. 
xiv. 

*up-per-ten -d6m,  s.  [Eng.  ?(;»/>« •)•;  /<•/*.  and  suff. 
-dom.]  The  higher  or  wealthier  cl;if-sc>  ;  t  In-  upper 
ten.  (Slang.) 

iip-pile',  v.  t.  [Eng.  ?tp,  nnt\  pilf .  v.]  To  pile  or 
heap  up. 

"A  green  mountain  variously  upj>fl'-<i." 

Coleridge;   To  a  Tttitm.i  Frit-mi. 

up '-pish,  iip  -Ish,  a.    [Eng.  up;  ~ish.] 

1.  Proud,  arrogant. 

"She's  upish  and  can't  abide  it." — Mrs.  Trot  lope: 
Michael  Armstrong,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Aiming    to  appear    higher    than    one's    true 
social  position  ;  putting  on  airs ;  stuck-up. 

3.  Tipsy. 

"'Not  so  drunk,  I  hope,  but  that  he  can  drive  us? 
'Yes,  yes,  Madam,  he  drives  best  when  he's  a  little  >•/- 
ish.'  " — Vanbrugh:  Journey  to  London,  i.  1. 

up'-plsh-ness,  aubst.  [Eng.  uppish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  uppish  ;  arrogance. 

*up-pl<5w',  v.  t.  [English  «p,  and  plow.]  To 
plow  up ;  to  tear,  as  by  plowing. 

"The  upplowed  heart,  all  rent  and  tore." 

O.  Fletcher.-  Christ's  Victory. 

*up-pluck',  r.  t.  [English  up,  and  pluck.']  To 
pluck,  pull,  or  tear  up. 

"And  you  sweet  flow'rs,  that  in  this  garden  grow, 
Yourselves  nppluck'd  would  to  his  funeral  hie." 

G.  Fletcher:  Christ's  Triumph  Over  Death. 

*up-prlcked  ,  adj.  [vEnglish  up,  and  pricked.'] 
Pricked  up,  erected,  pointed. 

"  His  ears  upprtofc'd." 

Shakesp. .-  Venus  and  Adonis,  271. 

*up-pr6*p',  v.  1.  [Eng.  up,  and  prop.]  To  prop 
up ;  to  sustain  by,  or  as  by,  a  prop. 

"Himself  he  [elephant]  npprops,  on  him  relies." 

Donne;  Progress  of  the  Soul,  s.  1. 

iip  -put-ting,  «.  [Eng.  up,  and  putting.}  Lodg- 
ing; entertainment  for  man  and  beast.  (Scotch.) 

up-rais.e',  v.  t.  [Eng.  upt  and  raise.]  To  raise 
up  ;  to  lift  up.  (Lit.  <&fig.) 

"  Our  joy  upraise." —Milton:  P.  L.t  ii.  372. 

*up-ral§'-er,  *up-reis-er,  s.  [English  -up,  and 
raiser.]  One  who  raises  up  or  elevates. 

"  The  horn  of  myn  heelth  (var.  reading,  raynuprefaer); 
and  my  refute."—  Wycliffe:  2  Kings  xxii.  3. 

*up-rear  ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  rear,  v.]  To  rear 
up;  to  raise;  to  elevate. 

"  Then  straight  commands,  that  at  the  warlike  sound 
Of  trumpets  loud  and  clarions  be  uprear'd 
His  mighty  standard."  Milton:  P.  L.t  i.  532. 

*up-rld^e',  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  ridoe.]  To  ridge 
up ;  to  raise  up  in  ridges  or  extended  linos. 

"Many  a  billow,  then 
Upridg'd,  rides  turbulent  the  sounding  flood." 

Cowper:  Homer's  Iliad,  xiii. 

up  -right,  up-right'  (gh  silent),  *up-ryght,  a., 
adv.  &  s.    [Eng.  up,  and  right,'] 
A.  As  adjective ; 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Erect,  perpendicular. 

"  Upright  as  the  palm-tree." — Jeremiah  x.  5. 

2.  Erect  on  one's  feet. 

"Stand  upryghton  thi  fete."— Acts  iv.     (1651.) 

3.  Erect,  as  a  human    being;   not   crawling    or 
walking  on  four  feet. 

"  Whoever  tasted,  lost  his  upright  shape." 

Milton:  Counts,  52. 

*4.  Straight ;  lying  stretched  out. 

"  He  lay  upright 
Slepyng."  Chauetr.-  C.  T.,  14,480. 

5.  Erected;  pricked  up. 

"With  chattering  teeth,  and  bristling  hair  upright." 
Dryden:  Theodore  and  Honoria,  146. 

6.  Adhering  to  rectitude;  not  deviating  from  cor- 
rect moral  principles ;  high-principled;  of  unbend- 
ing rectitude. 

"He  that  is  upright  in  the  way  is  abomination  to  the 
wicked."— Prov.  xxix.  27. 

7.  Conformable  to  moral  rectitude. 

"Live  an  upright  life." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  5. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Steam.:  A  term   synonymous  with  vertical,  as 
applied  to  a  boiler  whose  height  is  greater  than  its 
width,  and  to  a  steam-engine  in  which  the  stroke  is 
perpendicular. 

2.  Wood-working :  A  term  applied  to  n  molding- 
machine  whose  mandrel  is  perpendicular. 
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B.  Af!  <i<ir. :  Straight  up,  erect,  perpendicular. 

"Anon  lie  rears  upright,  curvets  and  leaps." 

,-»Vm/.r>-/»..-  I'l-iuis  and  Adonic  ft9. 

C.  A  a  tttifmt  tin  tier  : 

*1.  Arch.:  The  elevation  or  orthography  of  a 
building. 

"  You  have  the  orthography  or  upright  of  this  ground- 
plat."—  Moxon  :  Mechanical  i,Vtrc/s.  *, 

2.  Building: 

(1)  A  perpendicular  piece  of  timber  placed  verti- 
cally to  .support rafters ;  a  pillar:  a  post. 

"The  bridge  was  being  constructed  of  uprights,  upon 
which  other  timbers  were  placed,"— L<>n<l<>it  I>nii[i  chron- 
icle. 

(2)  The  newel  of  a  staircase. 
*uprighteously  (ai-  up-rit '-yus-ljh,  adr.  [Eng. 

up,  and  ripfeteOMZy.J     Righteously,  uprightly  ;  in  a 
just  and  honorable  manner. 

"You  may  moat  uprighteounly  do  a  poor  wroiiped  lady  a 
merited  benefit."— Shakesp.:  Measure  f»r  M><i*i>,-',  iii.  1. 

*up-rightes,  adv.  [_Eng. upright;  adv.  suff.  -es.] 
Upright,  uprightly. 

"  So  stant  there  nothyng  all  upright**," 

Gower.  C.  A.     (Pro!.) 

ttp'-rlght-ljF  (gh  silent),  *up- right-lye,  adverb. 
[Eng.  upright;  -It/.] 

1.  In  an  upright  or  perpendicular  manner;  perpen- 
dicularly. 

2.  With  strict  observance  of  rectitude;   honestly; 
in  accordance  with  high  principles. 

"He  was  sure,  he  said,  that  they  had  acted  uprightly." 
—Macaulay:  Hist.  Etig.t  ch.  xiv. 

iip  -right-ness  (gh  silent),  *up-right-nesse,  x. 
[Eng.  upright;  -ness.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  upright  or  per- 
pendicular. 

"  The  uprightness  of  the  pilaster." — Knnx:  Essay  79, 

2.  Integrity  in  principle  and  practice;  strict  ob- 
servance of  rectitude. 

"The  strict  uprightness  of  the  great  philosopher." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xzii. 

*fip-rl§e',  r.  i.     [Eng.  «p,  and  rise.'] 

1.  To  rise  up ;  to  rise,  as  from  a  bed  or  seat. 

"  To  whom  the  stern  Telemachus  uprose." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  iviii.45'2.. 

2.  To  rise  above  the  horizon. 

"  The  sun's  face  up r/s/itj/." 

Longfellow:  Jieatrife. 

;i.  To  ascend,  as  a  hill ;  to  slope  or  rise  upward, 
up  -ris,e,  up-ri^e  ,  s.     [Eng.  up,  and  rise,  s.J 
*1.  A  rising  up  ;  uprising. 

"  Sweet  tidings  of  the  sun'8  uprise." 

Shakenp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  1. 

2.  Rise  and  development. 

"  The  rapid  uprise  and  general  extension  of  Jersey  cat- 
tle."— Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

fip-rlg'-lnfft  s.     [Eng.  «p,  and  rising.'] 

1.  The  act  of  rising,  as  from  a  bed  or  seat,  or 
above  the  horizon. 

"Thou  knowest  my  downsitting  and  my  »//>»•/*/«;/."- 
Psalm  cxxxix.  2. 

*2.  An  ascent,  a  slope,  a  ri  i  ig. 

"  The  steep  uprising  of  the  hill." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  1. 

*3.  A  riot,  a  rising;  a  rebellion. 

"  Vexed  with  Ruch  tumultn  and  upriK /»{/•«  us  ihey  dailie 
l>rocured." — Hulinshed:  t'ron.  England  (an.  1115). 

*up  rlst  ,  K.    [UPRISE,  s.]    Uprising,  rising. 
"And  in  thegardin  at  the  nonne  tiprist.*' 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,064. 

*iip-rist ,  pret.  of  v.  [UPRISE,  r-1  (Chaucer;  C\ 
T.,  4,248.) 

iip -roar,  *up-rore,  s.  [Dut.  oproer=anuproais 
tumult,  sedition,  from  op  =  up,  and  roeren=to  stir, 
to  move;  cogn.  with  Sw.  «pror=revolt,  sedition ; 
Dan.  opr5r=revolt ;  Ger.  a«/rufcr=tumult,  from 
au/=up,  and  ruhrtn—to  stir  ;  Sw.  rOra  ;  l>an.  rore; 
Icel.  hrcera;  A.  S.  hr6ran  =  to  stir.] 
*1.  Excitement;  disturbance. 

"His  eye  .  .  . 
Unto  a  greater  uproar  tempts  his  veins." 

Shakesp. :  Kape  of  Lucrece,  427. 

2.  A  noisy  tumult;  violent  disturbance  and  noise; 
bustle  and  clamor. 

"Who,  u  )n  l-i  he  staid,  kept  in  a  pay  uproar 
Our  inadden'd  Castle  all,  the  abode  of  Bleep  no  more." 
Thomson;  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  68. 

*up-r5ar-,  r.  t.  &i.    [UPROAE,  s.] 
A.  Trans.:  To  throw  intoconfusion  or  an  uproar; 
to  disturb. 

"  Uproar  the  universal  space." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 


f&te.     f&t.    fare,    amidst,    what,    fail,    father;     we.    w6t,    here,    camel,     her,     there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,    marine;     g6.    pdt. 
or,     wbre,    wolf,     w5rk,     who,    s6n;     mute,    cub,     ctire,     unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     »,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.     an  =  *w» 
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B.  Intrans.:  To  make  an  uproar;  to  cause  a  dis- 
turbance. 

"To  actor  itproar  for  his  own  safety."— Carlylf:  French 
Rerol.,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  ii. 

up-rb'ar  -I-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  uproar ;-ious.]  Making 
or  accompanied  by  an  uproar  or  great  noise  and 
tumult ;  noisy,  tumultuous,  riotous. 

" Uproarious  laughter,  floral  tributes,  and  ringing 
cheers." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

up-rbar  -I-pfis-lj?,  adv.    [Eng. uproarious;  -/«.] 

In  an  uproarious  manner;  tumultuously ;  noisily. 

up-rbar  -I-oiis-ness.s.  [Rag. uproarious; -ness.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  uproarious ;  noisiness, 

tumult. 

*up-roll  ,  *up-rowl,  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  roll.] 
To  roll  up. 

"  Uproll'd 
As  drops  on  dust."—  M ilton:  P.  L.,  vii.  290. 

up-ro6t  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  up,  and  roof,  v.]  To  root 
up ;  to  tear  up  by  or  as  by  the  roots ;  to  eradicate, 
to  exterminate ;  to  remove  utterly. 

"The  plant,  uprooted,  to  his  weight  gave  way." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  zzzi.  270. 

lip-rouge',  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  rouse.]  To  rouse 
up ;  to  stir  up ;  to  bestir,  to  arouse. 

"Again  uproused,  the  timorous  prey 
Scours  moss,  and  moor,  and  holt,  and  hill." 

Scott:  The  Chase,  zzii. 

*up-riin  ,  v.  i.  [English  up,  and  run.]  To  run, 
ascend,  or  mount  up. 

"Like  a  thriving  plant 
Upran  to  manhood." 

Cowper:  Homer's  Iliad,  zviii. 

*up-rush',  v.  i.  [Eng.  up,  and  rush,  v.]  To  rush 
upward. 

"  The  uprushing  wind 
Inflates  the  wings  above." 

Southey;  Thalaba,  zii. 

*up'-see  Dut$h,  *up~sejf  Diitgh,  adv.    [Dutch 
op-zyn-Deutsch= with  Dutch  fashion.]  In  the  Dutch 
fashion;  Dutch-like;  as,  to  drink  upsee  Dutch=to 
drink  in  the  Dutch  fashion,  i.  e.,  to  drink  deeply. 
So  upsee   Freeze  —  in    the   Frisian    fashion.     The 
phrase  was  also  used  to  denote  intoxication : 
"  I  do  not  like  the  fullness  of  your  eye; 
It  hath  a  heavy  cast,  'tis  upsee  Dutch.'* 

Ben  Jonson;  Alchemist,  iv.  4. 

That  is,  looks  like  intoxication. 

*up-seek',  v.  i.  [Eng.  up,  and  seek.]  To  seek  or 
strain  upward. 

"  Upseeking  eyes  suffus'd  with  trans  port- tears." 

Southey:  Thalaba,  iii. 

*up-see§',adv.    [See  def.]    Upsee-Dutch  (q.  v.). 

"Yet  whoop,  Barnaby!  off  with  thy  liquor, 

Drink  upseesout,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar!" 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  6. 

*up-send't  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  send.]  To  send, 
cast,  or  throw  upward. 

*'  Upsends  a  smoke  to  Heav"n." 

Cowper:  Homer's  Iliad,  zviii. 

iip- set ,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  up,  and  set.] 

A.  Transitive; 

*1.  To  set  or  place  up. 

"With  saile  on  mast  upsette." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  70. 

2.  To  overturn,  to  overthrow,  to  overset,  as   a 
carriage. 

3.  To  put  out  of  one's  normal  state ;  to  discom- 
pose, to  overcome ;  to  put  out  of  temper.     (Coltoq.) 

"The wolfs  nerves  were  so  much  upset  that  at  every 
blast  from  the  horn  he  stopped  short."— London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

4.  To  shorten  and  thicken  by  hammering,  as  a 
piece  of  metal.    [UPSETTING.] 

5.  To  disappoint ;  to  make  wrong. 

"Cissy  upset  the  calculation  of  backers."— Field,  July 
30,  1887. 

6.  To  annul,  to  nullify ;  to  make  void, 

"We  do  not  see  Thy  Messrs. 's  custom  .    .    .  should 

upset  one  of  the  best  rules  of  gambling." — Field,  Dec.  31, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  overturned  or  upset. 

"Then,  if  you  do  not  upset,  the  sail  gets  in  the  water." 
—Field,  Feb.  4,  1888. 

iip  -set,  a.  &  s.    [UPSET,  v.] 

A.  As  adj.;  Set  up,  fixed,  determined. 

B.  As  subst.:   The  act  of  upsetting,  overthrow- 
ing, or  discomposing;  the  state  of  being  upset  or 
overthrown. 

"A.  fascinating  and  thrilling  ride  without  a  single 
upset." — Scribner>s  Magazine,  Aug.,  1877,  p.  526. 

Upset-price,  s.  The  price  named  by  an  auction- 
eer when  ne  exooses  an  article  for  sale ;  the  lowest 
price  at  which  any  subject,  as  lands,  tenements, 
&c.,  will  be  sold  by  auction. 
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up-set -ting,  s.  &  a.    [UPSET,  i'.] 

A.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  contracting  a 
heated  metallic  object  by  blows  delivered  on  the 
end. 

B.  Asadj.:  Assuming, conceited, uppish.  (Scotch.) 
*iip-sho6t ,  v.  i.    [Eng.  up,  andshoot.]    Toshoot 

upward. 

"The  trees  upshooting  hie." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  68. 

up  -shfit,  x.  [Eng.  up,  and  shot.]  Final  issue; 
ret-ult,  conclusion,  end. 

"  The  upshot  upon  comparing  these  pleasures."—  Wol- 
laston:  Kelig.  of  Nature,  §9. 

up  -Side,  s.  [Eng.  up,  and  side,  s.]  The  upper 
side,  the  upper  part. 

IF  To  be  upsides  with:  To  be  even  with  ;  to  be  quit 
with. 

"I'ee&e  upsides  wf  him  ae  day."— Sco(/.-  Antiquary, 
ch.  zzi. 

upside-down,  adv.  Overturned  so  that,  the  side 
formerly  the  highest  is  now  lowest,  and  vice  versa; 
hence,  in  complete  disorder  or  confusion. 

*up'~slt-tlng,  s.  [Eng.  up,  and  sitting.]  The  sit- 
ting up  of  a  woman  after  her  confinement  to  see 
her  friends ;  a  feast  held  on  such  an  occasion. 

"  We  will  have  a  lying-in,  and  such  a  christening,  each 
upsittinff  and  gossiping."— Broome:  Jovial  Crew,  ii. 

*up  -Skip,  s.    [Eng.  up,  andskip.]    An  upstart. 
"  Put  nil  to  the  hearing  of  velvet  coats  and  upskips,  as 
he  termed  them."— Strype:  Eccles.  Mem.;  Edward  VI. 

*up-snat$h',  v.  t.  [English  up,  and  snatch.'}  To 
snatch  or  seize  up. 

"Snap  the  tipstaffe  came  and  upsnatched  him."— fid- 
wards.-  Damon  and  Pythias. 

*up-sb'ar',  v.  i.  [Eng.  up,  and  soar.]  To  soar  up 
or  aloft ;  to  mount  up. 

*up-so-down,  *up-so-doun,  *up-so-doune, 
*Up-SO-downe,  adv.  [Eng.  up,  so=as,  and  down.] 
Upside  down. 

"The  londe  was  tourned  upsodowne." 

Qower-.  C.  A.,  ii. 

*up-spear  ,  *up-speare,  v.  i.  [English  up.  and 
spear.] 

1.  To  shoot  upward,  like  a  spear. 

"  Coarser  grass  upspearing  o'er  the  rest." 

C'owper:  Task,  23. 

2.  To  root  up ;  to  destroy. 

"  Adam  by  hys  pryde  did  Faradyse  upspeare ." 

Bale:  Enterlude  of  John  Baptist.     (1538.) 

*up-sp6utr,  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  spout,  v.]  To 
spout  or  cast  up. 

"  Upspouted  by  a  whale  in  air." 

Cowper:  Queen's  Visit  to  London. 

*iip  -spring,  8.    [Eng.  up,  and  spring,  s.] 

1.  A  spring  up  ;  a  leap  iu  the  air;  a  kind  of  dance. 
(Chapman:  Alphonsus.) 

2.  An  upstart. 

"  The  swaggering  upspring  reels." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

*up-sprlng'f  v.  i.  [Eng.  up,  and  spring,  v.]  To 
spring  up. 

"  He  struck  his  hasty  foot,  his  heels  upsprung." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  iv.  180. 

*up'-8piirn-e"r,  s.  [Eng,  up,  and  spurner.]  A 
spurner,  a  scorner,  a  despiser. 

"  Pompeius,  that  upspurner  of  the  erth."—  Jo  ye.-  Expos, 
of  Daniel,  ch.  iv. 

up'-stair§,  a.&adv.     [Eng.  up,  and  stairs.] 

A.  As  adj.;  Pertaining  or  relating  to   an  upper 
story  or  flat. 

B.  As  adv.:  In  or  toward  an  upper  story. 

"Had  literally  to  be  carried  upstairs."— Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette. 

tip-Stand',  r.  i.  [English  up,  and  stand,  v.]  To 
stand  up  ;  to  rise  up ;  to  be  erected. 

"At  once  upxtood  the  monarch,  and  upstood 
The  wise  Ulysses."—  Cowper-.  Homer's  Iliad,  vii. 

*up-Stare,  v.  i.  [English  up,  and  stare,  y.]  To 
stare  or  stand  on  end ;  to  be  erect  and  conspicuous. 

"The  king's  son,  Ferdinand, 
With  hair  upstaring."  Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

lip-Start',  v.  i.  [Eng.  up,  and  start.']  To  start  or 
spring  up  sud'denly  ;  to  jump  up. 

"And  nine,  the  noblest  of  the  Grecian  name, 
Upstarted  tierce."— Pope;  Homer's  Iliad,  vii.  197. 

iip'-start,  s.  &  a.    [UPSTAET,  v.~] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  suddenly  springs  from  a  humble  or 
poor  position  to  one  of  wealth,  power,  or  conse- 
quence ;  a  parvenu. 

"They  had  a  common  speech  at  Rome,  to  call  them 
upstarts  that  were  no  gentlemen  born."—  North:  Plutarch, 
p.  289. 


uptear 

*2.  One  who  assumes  a  lofty  or  arrogant  tone. 

II.  Botany  •  Cotchicum  autumnale.  So  uamed  be- 
cause its  flowers  start  at  once  from  the  ground, 
before  the  leaves  appear. 

B.  As  adj.:  Suddenly  raised  to  prominence  or 
consequence. 

"It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  immedi- 
ately transfer  to  an  upstart  authority  the  homage  which 
they  had  withdrawn  from  the  Vatican." — Stacaulaji-  Hist 
Eng.,  ch.  i. 

*up-stay',  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  stay*  v  ]  To  sus- 
tain, to  support. 

"The  tenth  on  bended  knee 
His  massy  spear  ttpstaid."        Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  195. 

*iip  -stir,  *up-stirre,  s.  [Eng.  up,  and  stir,  s.] 
A  commotion,  a  tumult,  a  rising. 

"  Better  redresse  was  entended,  then  your  upstirres  and 
unquietnesse  coulde  obtaine." — Cheeke:  Hurt'of  Sedition. 

iip  -Stroke,  subst.  [English  up,  aii-d  stroke.]  An 
upward  line  made  by  a  pen  or  pencil  in  writing, 

*ttp-Bty,  *up-stey,  v.  {.  [Eng.  up,  and  sty  (2),  v.] 
To  rise. 

"Leeue  me,  forsothe  now  vpsteyeth  the  morewetide." — 
Wycliffe.-  Gen.  xxxiii.  26. 

*up-sty'-Ing,   *up-sty-enge,   subst. 
Ascension.      • 

"  For  grate  wonder  that  the  lower  aungelles  had  of  hts 
upstyenye."—The  Festival  (1528),  fo.  xii. 

*fip -sun,  subst.  [Eng.  up,audsun.]  The  time 
during  whiph  the  sun  is  above  the  Horizon ;  the 
time  between  sunrise  and  sunset* 

*up-sup',  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  andffup.]  To  sip,  drink 
up,  or  absorb. 

"  The  tears  berain  my  cheeks  of  deadly  hue  I 
The  which  as  soon  as  sobbing  sighs,  alas  ! 
Upsupped  have,  thus  I  my  plaint  renew." 

Surrey  A  Prisoner  in  Windsor  Castle 

*up-swarm'(  v.  t.  A  i.    [Eng.  up,  and  swarm.'] 

A.  Transitive:  To  raise  in  swarms;  to  cause  to 
swarm  up. 

"You  .    .    .  against  the  peace  of  heaven  and'him 
Have  here  upswarmed  them." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv,  2. 

B.  Intraris. :  To  rise  in  swarms ;  to  swarm  up. 

"  Upawarming  stiow'd 
On  the  high  battlement  their  glitt'ring  spears." 

Cowper;  Homer's  Iliad,'  xii. 

*up-sway',  v.  t.  [English  up,  and  sway,  v.]  To 
sway  or  swing  up  ;  to  brandish. 

' '  That  right-hand  Giant  'gan  his  club  upsway, 
Asone  that  startles  from  a  heavy  sleep." 

Scott:  Don  Roderick,  xvi. 

"up-swell',  v.  i.  [English  up,  and  swell,  v.]  To 
swell  up,  to  rise  up. 

"Our  firste  foe,  the  serpent  Sathanas, 
Vpawal  and  sayde:  O  Ebreik  peple,  alias!" 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  18,490. 

*up  -s^-tfir-v^,  adverb.  [TOPSYTURVY.]  Upside 
down ;  topsyturvy. 

"There  found  I  all  way  npsyturvy  turned." 

Greene:  James  IV.,  iii.  3. 

*iip  -tails,  all,  phr.    [Eng.  up;  tails,  and  all.] 

1.  Confusion;  high  jinks. 

"  Love  he  doth  call 
For  his  uptailes  all." 

Herrick;  Hesperides,  p.  265. 

2.  Good  fellows  ;  revelers. 

"  Feel,  my  uptails  all,  feel  my  weapon.'* 

Decker;  Satiromastix. 

3.  An  old  game  at  cards. 

"  Ruff,  slam,  whisk,  uptails  all,  new  cut." 

Poor  Robin  (1757). 
*up'-take,  v.  t.    [Eng.  up,  and  take.] 

1.  To  take  up  ;  to  take  into  the  hand. 

"  He  hearkened  to  his  reason,  and  the  child 
Uptakinff."  Spenser;  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  11. 

2.  To  succor,  to  help. 

"The  right  bond  of  my  iust  man  up  took  thee  "  —  Tn/r- 
liffe:  Isaiah  xii.  10. 

up-take',  s.    [UPTAKE,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Conception,  understanding,  appre- 
hension.    (Prov.) 

"Everybody's  no  sae  gleg  at  the  uptake  as  ye  are  vour- 
eell,  mither."— Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Steam. :  The  upcast  pine  from  the  smoke-box 
of  a  steam-boiler  furnace,  leading  to  the  chimney 
or'stack. 

*up-tak'-e"r,  s.  [Eng.  uptak(e);  -er.]  A  helper, 
a  supporter. 

"Thou  art  my  fadir,  and  the  vptaker  of  my  heelthe."- 
Wycliffe:  Pa.  Ixxxviii. 

tip-tear',  v.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  tear,  v.]  To  tear 
up ;  to  pull  or  pluck  up. 
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upthrow 

ftp  -thr6w, «.   [UPTHROW,  r.] 

Geology:  Essentially  the  same  as  UPHEAVAL 
(q.  v.),  but  used  chiefly  in  describing  the  difference 
of  level  on  the  two  sides  of  a  fault. 

•ftp-throw',  f.  t.  [Eug.  vp,  and  throw,  v.]  To 
throw  up ;  to  cast  or  hurl  up. 

"And  soon  the  tempest  so  outrageous  grew, 
That  it  whole  hedgerows  by  the  roots  up  threw. 

Drayton:  The  Moon-CalJ. 

*ftp-thftn  -d§r,  v.  i.  [Eng.  up,  and  thunder,  v.] 
To  send  up  a  noise  like  thunder. 

"Central  fires  through  nether  seas  vpthundtrlna." 
Coleridge:  To  the  Departing  tear. 

*fip-tle',i'.  t-  [Eng.  up.  and  tie,  v.]  To  tie  or 
twist  up ;  to  wind  up. 

"Having  all  his  band  againe  uptyde." 

Spenser:  F.  <j.,  VI.  iv.  24. 

UP -town  a.  [Eng.  up,  and  tov-n.]  Situated  in, 
living  in,  or  belonging  to  tho  upper  part  of  a  town ; 
as,  uptown  people.  Used  also  adverbially. 

'ftp-trase,'  v.t.  [English  up,  and  trace,  v.]  To 
trace  up ;  to  follow  up ;  to  investigate. 

"ftp-train',  «.  *.  [English  up,  and  train,  v.J  To 
train  up ;  to  bring  up  ;  to  educate. 

"Three  fair  daughters  that  were  well  uptrained." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  27. 

*up-trlll, «'.  t.  [Eng.  up,  and  trill.]  To  sing  or 
trill  in  a  high  voice. 

"The  long-breath'd  singer's  tiptrilled  strain." 

Coleridge:  In  a  Concert-Room. 

ftp-turn  ,  t'.  t.    [Eng.  up,  and  turn,  v.] 

1.  To  turn  up  ;  to  direct  upward. 

"Her  hands  were  clasp'd—  her  eyes  upturned." 

Moore:  The  Fire-worshippers. 

2.  To  overturn  ;  to  throw  up  ;  to  turn  over. 
"Boreas  and  Csecias  and  Argestes  loud 

\nd  Thrascias  rend  the  woods  and  seas  upturn. 

Milton:  P.L.,x,  700. 

up-turned  ,  a.  [Pref.  up-  and  English  turned.] 
Turned  so  that  the  bottom  becomes  the  top. 

"To  m»ke  a  seat  of  an  upturned  bushel  basket."—  Star, 
Feb.  14,  1888. 

U-pu-pa,  s.  [Lat.,  connected  with  Gr.  epops= 
the  hoopoe  (q.  v.).] 

Ornith.:  The  solo  genus  of  Lpupidee  (q.  v.),  with 
bill  long,  slender,  slightly  arched,  sharp,  and  much 
compressed ;  nos- 
trils basal,  oval. 
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*2.  With  respect  to  tho  upper  or  higher  part  or 
parts. 

"  Dacron,  sea-monster;  uptrard  man, 
And  downward  flsh."        Milton  •  P.  L.,i.  462. 

3.  More.    (Used  indefinitely.) 
"  I  am  a  very  foolish,  fond  old  man,  ^ 

Fourscore  and  upward,  not  an  hour  more  or  less. 

Kliaknp..-  Lear,  iv.  7. 

*4.  Toward  the  source  or  origin. 

"Thence  your  maxims  bring, 
And  trace  the  muses  upward  to  their  spring." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  127. 

5.  Noting  progress  or  advance  in  years  or  life; 
on. 

"From  the  age  of  xiiii.  yeres  uppewarde."—Etyot:  Goti- 
ernor,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xvi. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Directed  or  turned  upward. 

"Titinius'  face  is  upward." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Coesar,  v.  3. 

2.  Toward  the  source  or  origin. 

"  Entirely  arresting  their  upward  migration." — Field, 
I)ec.  31,  1887. 

3.  Toward  a  higher  price  or  value. 

"Feeding  materials  of  all  kinds  are  unusually  reasona- 
ble just  now,  although  an  upward  tendency  is  apparent. 


partly  concealed 
by  feathers; 
tongue  very  short 
and  heart- 
shaped;  head 
with  an  erectile 
crest  of  oblong 
feathers,  set  reg- 
ularly in  pairs 
for  the  whole 
length  ;  wings 
moderately  long, 
very  broad,  with 
ten  primaries; 
tail  of  ten  feath- 
ers, almost 

square    at    tho  Upupa  Epops 

end.  feet  with  the      With  crest  erected  and  depressed, 
tarsi  scutellated 

behind  as  well  as  before ;  three  toes  before,  one  be- 
hind, outer  and  middle  united  as  far  as  first  joint ; 
claws  but  slightly  curved.  One  species,  Upupa 
epops,  the  Common  Hoopoe  is  a  summer  visitor  to 
the  temperate  regions  of  Europe. 

u-pu -pl-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  upup(a);  Latin 
fom.pl.  adj.  suff. -McE.] 

Ornith.  •  A  family  of  semi-terrestrial,  insectivo- 
rous Picarian  Birds  whose  nearest  affinities  are 
with  the  Hornbills.  It  contains  a  single  genus, 
Upupa  (q.  v.),  characteristic  of  the  Ethiopian 
region,  but  extending  into  the  south  of  Europe  and 
into  all  the  continental  divisions  of  tho  Oriental 
region,  as  well  as  to  Ceylon,  and  northward  to 
Pekin  and  Mongolia.  (Wallace.)  The  Wood- 
hoopoes  (q.v.),  wore  formerly  placed  in  this  family, 
but  now  more  generally  constitute  tho  family  I rri- 
soridw,  with  the  single  genus  Irrisor. 

ftp-waft -ed,  a.  [Eng.  up,  and  wafted.]  Wafted 
upward  ;  carried  up  or  aloft.  , 

"  Mingled  hiSrtaint  with  every  breath  ^ 
t'pwafted  from  the  innocent,  flowers!  " 

Mntire:  Paradise  and  the  Peri. 

up  ward,    *  up-warde,  *  uppe-warde,   *  up- 
pard,  adv.,  adj.,  &  s.    [Eng.  up,  and  -ward.] 
A.  As  adverb: 

1.  Toward  a  higher  place  or  position  ;  upward. 
"All  his  sad  companions  upward  gaze, 
Fixed  on  the  glorious  scene  in  wild  amaze." 


As  subst. :  The  top,  the  summit. 
"  From  the  extremes!  upward  of  thy  head 
To  the  descent  and  dust  below  thy  foot." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  v.  8. 

*1T  Upward  of:  [Upwards  of.] 

*UP'-ward-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  upward;  -Itf  ]  In  an 
upward  direction ;  upward. 

"  Upwardly  opening  valves."—  Knight:  DM.  Mechanics, 
B.  v.  Ventilator. 

fip'-wards,,  adv.    [UPWARD.] 

1.  Toward  a  higher  place;  in  an  upward  direction. 
(Opposed  to  downward.) 

"She  shall  be  burled  with  her  face  upwards."— Shakesp. 
Much  Ado,  iii.  2. 

2.  Toward  tho  source  or  spring. 

3.  More. 

"Some  of  them  worth  as  much  as  £30  and  upwards."— 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 

H  Upwards  of:  More  than;  above;  in  excess  of; 
as,  Ho  has  been  hero  upwards  of  ten  years. 

ftp-whirl  ,  f.  f.  &  f.    [Eng.  up,  and  whirl.] 

A.  Inlrans. :  *  rise  upward  in  a  whirl ;  to  whirl 
upward. 

B.  Trans. :  To  raise  upward  in  a  whirling  direc- 
tion. 

ftp-wind',  r.  f.  [Eng.  up,  and?«md,  v.]  To  wind 
up-  to  roll  up;  to  involve.  (Spenser:  F.  (J.,  1. 
i.  15.) 

ftp  -wind,  adv.  [Eng.  up,  and  wind,  s.]  Against 
or  in  tho  face  of  the  wind. 

"For,  though  upwind  now,  they  could  merely  hunt."— 
Field,  Feb.  4,  1888. 

ftp-wound  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [UPWARD.] 

*up-wreath',  v.  i.  [Eng.  up,  and  wreath,  v.]  To 
curl  upward. 

tir  -a-chus,  s.    [Gr.  o»ron=urine,  and  ecfto=to 

Auat  •  A  fibrous  cord  connecting  the  summit  of 
the  bladder  with  tho  anterior  abdominal  wall,  pass- 
ing upward  between  the  linea  alba  and  the  peri- 
toneum to  the  umbilicus.  In  foetal  life  the  urachus 
connects  tho  bladder  with  the  allantois. 

u-rac  -6-nlte,  u-rac  -o-nis.e,  subst.  [English 
ura(»iium),  and  Gr.  fc<mw=dust.] 

Min.!  A  mineral  of  undetermined  crystalline 
form,  occurring  in  exceedingly  minute  scales,  or 
earthy,  on  uraninite  (q.  v.),  at  Joachimsthal, 
Bohemia.  Color,  lemon-yellow,  sometimes  orange. 
Composition :  Essentially  a  hydrated  sulphate  of 
the  sesquioxide  of  uranium. 

u-rse'-ml-?.,  s.     [Gr.  cmron=urine,  and  haima= 

Pathol.  •  A  disease  caused  by  the  retention  of  urea 
and  other  noxious  substances  in  the  kidneys  and 
bladder,  followed  by  blood  poisoning.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  any  cause  which  prevents  the  periodical 
excretion  of  tho  urine,  and  is  a  most  dangerous 
malady.  It  takes  three  forms :  Stupor,  followed  by 
coma,  convulsions  of  an  epileptic  type,  or  coma 
and  convulsions  combined.  [ALBUMINCRIA.J 

u-rte  -mlc,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  •wram(ia) ;  Eng.  suff. 
-ic  ]  Of  or  belonging  to  uraemia  ;  as,  uraimic  coma, 
urcemic  intoxication,  urcemic  poisoning. 

Ur-al,«.    [Seedef.] 

Geog. :  The  name  of  a  range  of  mountains  about 
1,250  miles  long,  constituting  the  northeastern 
boundary  of  Europe.  
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Ural  Altaic,  a. 

Philol.:  The  same  as  TURANIAN. 
U-ra'-lI-an,  oi/j.    [Seedef.  |   Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Ural  Mountains,  in  Russia. 

t)  ral'-lc,  a.  [Seedef.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Ural  Mountains;  specifically  applied  to  the  lan- 
guages of  tho  Finnic  tribes,  from  it  being  generally 
supposed  that  the  original  seat  of  such  tribes  was 
in  the  Ural  Mountains. 

iir  -al-Ite,  s.  [After  the  Ural  Mountains,  where 
it  was  first  observed  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  uralil.] 
Min. :  An  altered  form  of  Augite  (q.v.),  where  the 
exterior  form  of  the  crystal  is  preserved,  but  tho  - 
cleavage  is  that  of  hornblende.  Tho  crystals  ap- 
pear to  bo  composed  of  a  number  of  minute  prisms 
of  hornblende.  First  made  known  by  H.Rose,  as 
occurring  in  a  green  porphyritic  rock  in  the  Lrals, 
but  it  has  since  been  found  to  be  very  abundant  in 
many  rocks, 
urallte-porphyry,  s. 

Petrol.:  A  porphyry  in  which  the  mineral  uralite 
is  a  prominent  constituent, 
urallte-syenlte,  s. 

Petrol..  A  variety  of  syenite  (q.  v.),  occurring 
near  the  village  of  Turgojak,  in  tho  Ural  Mount- 
ains, which  contains  uralite. 

ttr  al-orth'-lte,  s.  [After  the  Ural  Mountains, 
where  found,  and  Eng.  orthite,] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Allanito  (q.  v.),  occurring  in 
large  dull  crystals  in  the  Ilmen  Mountains,  Urals. 
Hardness,    6'0;   specific   gravity,  3'41-3'64" ;   color, 
pitch-black, 
u-ram  -II,  subst.    [English  ur(anic),  and  ami!.] 

[DlALURAMIDE.] 

ttr-fc-mll  -Ic,  adj.  [Eng.  uramil;  -t'c.]  Derived 
from  or  containing  uramil. 

uramllic-acld,  s. 


Chemistry:  CgHioNsOT  (T).  Dialuramic  acid.  Ob- 
tained by  boiling  a  solutipn  of  dialuramide  in  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  crystallizes  in  transparent  four- 
sided  prisms  or  in  silky  needles,  soluble  in  water 
and  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  With  the  alkalies  it  forms  crystallizable 
salts. 

U-ran  s.  [See  def.]  A  contraction  of  Uranium 
(q.  v.). 

urau-mica,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  URANITE  (q.  v.) . 

tir  -an-ate,  s.    [Eng.  uran(ic);  -ate.] 

Chem.  (pi.) :  Compounds  of  theuranic  oxide  with 
basic  metallic  oxides.  ( Watts.) 

n-ran-a-tem'-nite,  s.  [Eng.  uran(ium) ;  Gr.  a= 
negative,  and  temno—to  cut.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  URANIN. 

u-ra  ne-S8,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  uran(ia),  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Botany :  A  tribe  of  Musaccs;.  Seeds  numerous  in 
each  cell:  fruit  berried,  or,  if  capsular,  bursting 
through  the  cells.  (Lindley.) 

U-ra  -nl-a,  subst.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Ouraiua=tlie 
Heavenly  one,  later  regarded  as  the  muse  who  pre- 
sides over  astronomy.] 

1.  Classic  Mythology : 

(1)  The  muse  of  Astronomy,  usually  represented 
as  holding  in  one  hand  a  globe,  in  the  other  a  rod, 
with  which  she  is  employed  in  tracing  out  some 
figure. 

(2)  A  surname  of  Venus=Celestial.    She  was  said 
to  bo  the  daughter  of  Uranus  or  Coelns  by  the 
Light,  and  was  supposed  to  preside  over  beauty 
and  generation. 

2.  Astron.:     [ASTEROID,  30.] 

3.  Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Urano»  (q.v.). 
Only  known  species,   Urania  speciosa  (Ravenala 
madaaascariensis).    [RAVENALA.]     It  has   leaves 
of   giant  size,  small  axillary  flowers,    and   fruits 
bearing  seeds,  surrounded  by  an  aril  of  an  ultra- 
marine color.    It  yields  an  essential  oil,  and  tho 
capsules  a  dye. 

4.  Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  Lraniidie  (q.  v.). 
Splendid  lepidopterous  insects,  often  about  three 
inches  across  the  wings,  which  are   transversely 
banded  with  black  and  green,  the  hinder  pair  ter- 
minating posteriorly  in  a  long  tail,  sometimes  edged 
with  white.    All  the  species  are  South  American. 
Urania  fulgens  migrates  in  largo  flocks  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama. 

U-ra  -nl-an  (1),  a.    [Eng.  Urani(a);  -an.] 

Mt/thol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  heaven ;  heavenly, 

celestial.     Used  of  Venus  when  regarded  as  the 

patroness  of  heavenly  or  chaste  love.    Or  it  may 

refer    to    her    being    the    daughter   of    Uranus. 

[URANIA,  1,  (2).] 

"The  seal  was  Cupid  bent  above  a  scroll, 
And  o'er  his  head  Vranlan  Venus  hung. 

Tennyson:  Princess,  i.  239. 


rate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     wnat,     fall,     father;     we     wSt,     Here, 

or,     w'ore,     wplf,     w8rk,     wn6,     s6n;     mate,    cftb,    cure,    unite,    cur,     rule, 
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iJ-ra  -nl-an  (2),  a.  [Modern  Latin,  &c.,  .i.'anus 
(q.  v.),  i  connect.,  and  Eug.  suff,  -an.} 

Astron. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  planet  Uranus. 

"The  mont  singular  circumstance  attending  the  whole 
I'rtuiidti  system." — Ball:  Story  of  the  Heavens,  p.  169. 

u  ran  -Ic  (1),  a.  [URANUS. J  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  heavens ;  celestial,  astronomical. 

u-ran'-lc  (2).  a.  [Eng.  uran(ium);  -ic.]  Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  uranium  (q.  v. ). 

uranic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  The  name  given  to  uranic  oxide  when 
in  combination  with  bases. 

uranic-nitrate. «. 

Chem.:  (UO2)"(NO3)2'6H2O.  Prepared  by  dis- 
solving pulverized  pitchblende  in  nitric  acid,  evap- 
orating to  dryness,  adding  water,  filtering,  and 
allowing  filtrate  to  crystallize.  It  is  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol. 

uranic-oxide,  s. 

Chem.:  UOj.  Uranyl  oxide.  A  chamois-yellow 
powder,  obtained  by  heating  uranic  nitrate  in  a 
glass  tube  to  250°.  It  dissolves  in  acids  forming  the 
uranic  salts. 

uranic-oxyculoride,  s. 

Chem.:  UOoC^.  Uranyl  chloride.  Obtained  as 
an  orange-yellow  vapor,  which  solidifies  to  a  yellow 
crystalline  mass,  when  dry  chlorine  gas  is  passed 
over  red-hot  uranous  oxide.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  forms  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the 
alkali  metals. 

ur-a-nl  -I  die,  s.  pi.  [Med.  Lat.urani(a);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff .  -idee.'] 

Entom.:  Pages;  a  family  of  Lepidoptera,  now 
believed  to  be  Hawk  Moths,  but  constituting  the 
transition  to  the  tribe  of  Butterflies  with  which 
they  were  formerly  placed.  They  are  large,  have 
long  slender  antenna',  and  fly  by  day.  Found  in  the 
hotter  parts  of  the  world.  American  species  are 
brighter  in  color  than  those  from  the  East  Indies. 

iir-a-nin,  ttr-a-nin -He,  s.  [Eng.  uran(ium); 
puff,  -in,  -inite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  uranerz,  schweruran- 
erz;  Fr.uraneoxydule.] 

Min. :  A.  mineral  crystallizing  in  the  isometric  or 
cubic  system,  mostly,  however,  occurring  massive. 
Hardness,  5'5 ;  specific  gravity,  6-4-8 ;  luster,  greasy 
to  dull ;  color,  velvet-black,  grayish  ;  streak,  brown- 
ish-black to  dark  olive-green  ;  opaque ;  fracture, 
somewhat  conchoida].  Composition  :  Protoxide  of 
uranium,  32'1 ;  sesquioxido  of  uranium,  67'9  =  100, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  formula  UO,U2O3.  Oc- 
curs sparingly  in  Cornwall,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and 
a  few  otherlocalities. 

Ur-a-nls-c6-nl'-tls,  subst.  [Gr.  ouraniskos=the 
palate ;  suff.  -itis.] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  palate. 

Ur-a-nls  -c6-plas-tjf,  s.  [Gr.  ouraniskos  =  the 
palate ;  plastikos  =  forming,  from  plasso  ~  to  form, 
to  mold.  J 

Surgery:  The  operation  of  engrafting  in  case  of 
deficiency  of  the  soft  palate. 

*ur-a-nls-cor  -a-ph?  ».  [Gr.  ouraniskos  =  the 
palate,  and  rhape~a  suture.] 

Surg. :  The  operation  of  suture  in  the  case  of 
cleft  palate. 

ttr  -an-lte,s.  [Eng.  uran(ium) ;  suff. -ire  (Min.) ; 
Fr.  urane  oxyde;  Ger.  uranit,  uranglimmer.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A    tetragonal    mineral   occurring    in    square 
tables  or  plates  with  beveled  edges,  occasionally 
in  square  octahedrons ;  cleavage,  basal,  micaceous. 
Hardness,   2-2'5;    specific    gravity,   3'4-3-6;    luster 
of  cleavage  faces,  pearly,  of  others,  sub-resinous ; 
color  and  streak,  various  shades  of  green ;  trans- 
parent to  subtranslucent.  Composition  :  A  hydrated 
phosphate  of  the  sesquioxide  of  uranium  and  pro- 
toxide of  copper.    The  finest  varieties  of  this  min- 
eral  have    been  hitherto  found  in   the    mines  of 
Cornwall. 

2.  The  same  as  AUTCXITE  (q.  v.). 

tir-an-It  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  uranit  (e);  -ic.}  Pertain- 
ing to  or  containing  uranite. 

u-ran'-I-um,  s.  [Named  by  the  discoverer  after 
the  planet  Uranus  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  A  hexad  metallic  element,  discovered  by 
Klaproth  in  1789  as  a  metallic  oxide,  but  first  ob- 
tained as  a  true  metal  by  Peligot  in  1840 ;  symbol  U  ; 
atomic  weight  120.  It  is  found  in  pitchblende, 
which  is  an  oxide,  and  in  uranite,  which  is  a  phos- 
phate. The  metal  is  readily  obtained  by  decom- 
posing the  chloride  with  potassium  or  sodium.  It 
is  somewhat  malleable  and  hard,  with  a  color  re- 
sembling nickel  or  iron  :  specific  gravity,  18'4 ;  per- 
manent in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperature,  but  in 
the  pulverulent  state  it  takes  fire  at  about  207% 
burning  with  great  splendor.  It  forms  two  classes 
of  compounds,  viz.,  the  uranous,  in  which  it  is 
quadrivalent,  and  the  uranic,  in  which  it  is  sexva- 
lent. 

uranium-carbonate, ».  [LIEBIOITE,  VOGUTE]. 

uranium-oxide, «.    [UHANIN,  URANINITE.] 
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uranium-phosphate,  s.  [URAXITE,  AUTUXITE.] 
uranium-sulphate,  subst.    [JOHANNITE,  URAN- 

OCHALCITE,    MEDJIDITE,   ZIPPEITE,   VOGLIANITE, 

UBACONITE.] 
ttr-a-n6-,  pref.    [URANIUM,  URAsrs.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sky. 

2,  Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  uranium  (q.  v.). 
VJ-ran-fi-chal  -cite,  s.    [Pref.  urano-,  2.;  Greek 

eAaffcos=brass,  copper,  and  suff.  -He  (Min.) ;  Ger. 
uranochalzit.'] 

Min.:  A  name  given  to  a  mineral  occurring  in 
small  velvety  nodules  formed  of  radiating  crystal- 
fibers.  Hardness,  2-2'5;  color  and  streak,  grass 
to  apple-green.  Composition:  Probably  sulphuric 
acid,  21*1 ;  oxide  of  uranium,  33'5 ;  oxide  of  copper, 
7-0;  lime,  9'8;  water,  28'5=99'9. 

Ur-an-6  -chgr,  Ur-an-6  -chre  (chre  as  kgr),  s. 
[Pref.  uran(o)-,  2.,  and  Eng.  ocher. J 

Min. :  The  same  as  URACONITE  (q.  v.). 

u-ran-6-9ir  -Qlte,  s.  [Pref.  urano-,  2. ;  Lat.  cir- 
cu«=a  circle,  and  suff.  -He  (.Mm.).] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic  mineral  strongly  resem- 
bling autunite  (q.  v.),  for  which  it  had  been  long 
mistaken.  Specific  gravity,  3'53 ;  color,  yellowish- 
green.  Composition:  Phosphoric  acid,  14'0;  ses- 
quioxide  of  uranium,  56'75 ;  baryta,  15'07 ;  water, 
14-18=100,  thus  being  an  autunite  (q.  v.),  in  which 
baryta  replaces  the  lime.  Found  in  veins  in  the 
granite  of  Saxon  Voigtland. 

u-ran-&-graph  -Ic,  n.-ran-6-graph  -Ic-al,  adj. 
[Eng.  uranograph(y) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  uranography  (q.  v.). 

Ur-an-8g  ra-phlst,  s.  [Eng.  uranograph(y) ; 
-ist.]  One  who  is  versed  or  skilled  in  urauography. 

Ur-an-og  -ra-phy1,  s.  [Pref.  urano-,  1.,  and  Gr. 
grapho=to  write,  to  describe.]  A  description,  chart, 
or  orrery  of  the  heavens ;  that  branch  of  astronomy 
which  consists  in  the  determination  of  the  relative 
situations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  construc- 
tion of  celestial  maps  and  globes,  &c. 

u-ran  -6-llte,  s.  [Pref.  urano-,  1.,  and  Gr.  lithos 
=  a  stone.]  A  meteoric  stone ;  an  afirolite. 

Ur-an-5l  -6-g?,  «.  [Pref.  urano-,  1.,  and  Greek 
lo;tos=a  discourse.]  The  knowledge  of  the  heavens. 

Ur-an-Sm'-et-ry1,  s.'[Pref.  «?-aio-,l.,andGr.  met- 
ron=a  measure.]  A  measurem  >nt  of  the  heavens, 

u-ran-&-ni  -o.-blte,  s.  [Pref.  «  -ana-,  2.,  and  Bug. 
niobife.} 

Mineralogy : 

1.  The  same  as  SAMARSKITE  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  same  as  URANIN  (q.  v.). 

u-ran  6-phane,  s.  [Pref.  urano-,  2.,  and  Greek 
phaino=tf> cause  to  appear.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring  in  ex- 
ceedingly minute  crystals  on  the  sides  of  fissures  iu 
granite  at  Kupferberg,  Silesia.  Hardness,  2'5-3 ; 
specific  gravity,  2'6-2"8;  color,  honey-yellow.  Com- 
position :  Essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  uranium,  alumina,  and  lime. 

U-ran-6-ph?ll  -Ite,  s.  [Pref.  urano-,  2.,  and  Eng. 
phyllite.} 

Min. :  The  same  as  URANITE  (q.  v.). 

U-ran-6  sc&  pi  -na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  urano- 
scop(us) ,'  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tna.] 

Irhthy.:  A  group  of  Trachinidee,  containing  sev- 
eral genera.  The  eyes  are  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  head,  directed  upward ;  lateral  line  continuous. 

ur-a-nijs  -c6-pus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ouranosko- 
pos=Uranoscopus  scaber.  (See  dof. )] 

Ichthy.:  Stargazcr.  A  genus  of  Uranoscopina 
(q.v.),  with  eleven  species  from  the  Indo-Pacific 
and  Atlantic,  and  one,  Uranoscnpus  scaber,  known 
to  the  ancients,  from  the  Mediterranean.  Head 
large,  broad  and  thick,  partially  covered  with  bony 
plates;  rnouth-cleft  vertical;  scales  very  small; 
two  dorsal  fins, 
ventrals  jugu- 
lar, pectorals 
branched ;  vil- 
liform  teeth  in 
jaws,  on  vo- 
mer,  and  pala- 
tine bones ;  a 
long  filament, 
usually  pres- 
ent before  and 
below  the 
tongue;  gill- 
cover  armed. 
Theeyeswhich 
are  very  small, 
can  be  raised 
or  depressed  at 
will.  The  spe- 
cies are  small, 
inactive  fishes, 
rarely  a  foot 
long,  generally  lying  hidden  at  the  bottom  between 
stones  watching  for  their  prey.  The  filament  at- 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  their  mouth,  and  playing 
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in  the  current  of  water  passing  through  the  mouth, 
serves  to  allure  small  marine  animals  within  their 
reach. 

Ur-au-8s'-c6-py,  subst.  [Prof,  urano-,  1.,  and  Gr. 
«*;opco=tosee,  to  observe.]  Contemplation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

Ur-a-no-SO-,  pref.  [Mod.  Lat.  wanosus=ura- 
nous  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  Uranous  (q.  v.). 

uranoso-uranic  oxide,  s. 

Chem.:  UjjOg^Oa^UOj.  The  chief  constituent 
of  pitchblende,  obtained  artificially  by  igniting 
uranous  oxide  in  contact  with  air.  It  forms  a 
dark-green,  velvety  powder ;  specific  gravity,  1-1  -"•:!, 
hardly  acted  upon  by  dilute  acids,  but  dissolving 
without  alteration  in  concentrated  hydrochloric 
and  sulphuric  acids. 

U-ran-6-sphser  -Ite  (ser  as  e'r) ,  a.  [Pref.  urano-, 
2,  and  Eng.  sphcerite  (Min.).} 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  semi-globular 
groups  of  microscopic  crystals,  with  radiated  and 
concentric  structure.  Hardness,  2-3;  specific  grav- 
ity, 6'36;  color,  orange-yellow  to  brick-red;  luster, 
greasy.  An  analysis  of  perfectly  pure  material 
yielded:  Sesquioxide  of  uranium,  50-88;  teroxide  of 


u-ran-6  spln'-lte  s.  [Pref.  urano-,  2.;  Latin 
spina=a.  thorn,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).} 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  scales  with  rectan- 
gular contours.  Crystallization  orthorhombic; 
hardness,  2-3;  specific  gravity,  3-45;  color,  siskin- 
green.  An  analysis  by  Winkler  gave:  Arsenic  acid, 
19'37;  sesquioxido  of  uranium,  59-18;  lime,  .V47; 
water,  16'29=100'31,  which  is  approximately  equiva- 
lent to  the  formula  CaO.UopsAsOs+SHO.  Found 
at  the  Weisser  Hirsch  Mine,  Schneeberg,  Saxony. 

U-ran-ft-tan'-tal-Ite,  s.  [Pref.  urano-,  2.,  and 
Eng.  tantalite  ;  Ger.  uranotantal.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  SAMABSKITE  (q.  v.). 

u-ran-b-thall'-Ite,  s.  [Pref.  urano-,  2.,  and  Eng. 
thallite.] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  aggregates  of  mi- 
nute crystals  or  grains  as  encrustations  on  uranium 
ores.  Hardness,  2-5-3-0  ;  color,  and  streak,  siskin- 
green  ;  luster,  vitreous,  on  cleavage  faces  pearly. 
Composition  :  A  hydrated  carbonate  of  uranium 
and  lime.  Found  at  Joachimsthal,  Bohemia. 

U-ran-6-thor  -Ite,  s.  [Pref.  urano-.  2.,  and  Eng. 
thorite.] 

Mineral.:  A  variety  of  thorite  (q.v.),  containing 
nearly  10  per  cent,  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium. 
round  in  the  Chainplain  iron  region,  New  York. 

U-ran  -6-tJl,  s.    [URANIUM.] 

Mineral.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring  in 
radiating  or  stellar  groups  of  acicular  crystals. 
Specific  gravity,  3'95  ;  color,  lemon-yellow.  The 
mean  of  three  analyses  gave:  Silica,  13-78;  sesquiox- 
ide of  uranium,  6G-75  ;  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  0"51  ;  lime,  5"27;  phosphoric  acid,  0*45;  water, 
12-67=99-43,  which  resembles  the  composition  of 
uranophane  (q.  v.). 

tir  -a-npiis,  a.  [Eng.  uran(ium)  ;  -ous.J  Derived 
from  uranium. 

uranous-chloride,  s. 

Chem,:  UC14.  Formed  by  burning  uranium  in 
chlorine  gas,  or  by  igniting  uranous  oxide  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas.  It  crystallizes  in  dark-green  deli- 
quescent octahedrons,  soluble  in  water  with  a  hiss- 
ing noise,  forming  an  emerald-green  solution.  When 
boiled  it  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid,  and  deposits 
a  finely-divided  brown  powder. 

uranous-oxide,  s. 

Chemistry:  UO2.  Obtained  by  heating  uranoso- 
uranic  oxide  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  It  is  a 
brown  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  acids,  and 
forming  greenish-colored  salts. 

Ur  -a  nus,  s.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  Greek  ouranos= 
heaven  ;  spec.,  the  celestial  vault.] 

1.  Greek  Mythology:  The  most  ancient  of  all  the 
gods.    He  married  Terra,  or  Earth,  by  whom   lie 
had,  first,  the  children  called  the  hundred-handed, 
Briareus,  Cottus,  and  Gyges  ;  secondly,  the  Cyclopes 
Arses,  Steropes,  and  Brontes;  thirdly,  the  Titanes, 
Oceanus,    Coeus,    Saturnns,    <tc.  ;   and   lastly,    the 
Giants.  He  was  dethroned  and  mutilated  by  his  son 
Saturnus,  and  from  his  blood  sprang  the  Furies, 
Alocto,  Tisiphono,  and  Megaera. 

2.  Astron.:  One  of  the  superior  planets  between 
Saturn  and  Neptune.    It  was  not  known  to  the 
ancients.    When  Sir  William  Herschel,   after  the 
construction  of  his    reat  reflectin  - 


Uranoscopus Scaber. 


e  sars  aove  a  ceran  magntude,  he,  on  March 
13,  1781,  found  in  the  constellation  Gemini  n  star 
which  he  recognized  as  having  a  disk  which  the 
others  had  not.  He  took  it  for  a  comet,  and  other 


boll,     bo~y;     pout,    ]6wl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as ;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhuu.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  b?l      del 


uranutan 
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ured 


contemporary  astronomers   held    the   same  view. 
Some   mouths     afterward,    as    its    motions   were 


—    — _    f .        -     -              -                 -  1.  j\  uiimu  HuuiBuuiua  Kivoo    it*    uiuvu  ui    Liiu  r*jur 

traced,  the  opinion  arose  that  it  was  a  planet,  and  (;iares  Q,    v.j  wllo  accepted  the  reform   of  Pope 

in  January,  liS3,  La  Place  laid  before  the  Academy  Urban  IV   (1291-65) 

of  Science,  at  Paris,  calculations    relating  to  its  2.  The  adherents 'of  Pope  Urban  VI.  (1378-89),  in 

elliptic  orbit  which  established  beyond  a  doubt  or,positi- 

that  this  opinion  was  correct.    The  discovery  led  to 


1725,  and  he  had  measured  its  place  four  or  five    from  Lat.  urbanitatem,  accus.  of  urbanitas,  from 
times  between  1690  and  1715.    Lemonnier  had  or>    «r&aniw=urbane  (q.  v.).] 

served  it  nine  times  without  identifying  it  as  a       1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  urbane ;  civility 
planet.    Bradley  and  Tobias  Mayer  had  done  so  at    andcourteousnessof  manner;  refinement,  suavity, 
least  once.    Its  diameter  is  about  31.700   miles—    polish,  politeness, 
about  four  times  that  of  the  earth,  its  bulk  about 
sixty-four  times  as  great;  but  being  of  light  ma- 
terial its  weight  is  only  fifteen  times  as  great.    It 
has  been  reasoned  out  from  analogy  rather  than 
proved  by  actual  observation  that  it  rotates,  but 
the  time  of  this  rotation  is  wholly  unknown.    Its 
distance  from  the  sun  is  about  1,800,000,000  miles, 
and  it  travels  once  round  the  orbit  in  about  eighty- 
seven    years.    It   receives   only  about   one   three- 
thousandth  part  of  the  light  and  heat  from  the  sun          

which  fall  upon  the  earth.  It  is  attended  by  at  urbanize  am 
least  four  satellites— Ariel,  Umbriel,  Titania,  and  p.  9.  (1642.) 
Oberon.  Their  orbits  all  lie  in  the  same  plane,  and  *ur-blc  6-loiis,  a.  [Lat.  urbs  (genit.  urf>w)  = 


II.  Church,  History  (pi.) :  *3.  An  elf,  a  fairy,  from  its  being  supposed  to  take 

1.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  those  of  the  Poor    at  time8  the  shape  of  a  hedgehog. 

"  Like  urchins,  ouphes  and  fairies." 

Shaketp..-  .V--rru  ll'iivs  <>/  Windsor,  iv.  4. 

_  to  whom  Clement  VII.  was  afterward       ^  A  familiar,  half  chiding  name  sometimes  given 
The  latter  held  his  court  at  Fondi,  in  the    to  a  cnlld' 

"  There  stood  the  urchin  as  you  will  divine." 

Wordsworth:  Michael. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany:  The  key  of  the  ash-tree.    (Halliu-eU.) 
More   probably    the   fruit   of  the   horse-chestnut, 
jEaculus  hippocastanum.    (Britten  <£  Holland.) 

2.  Carding:  One  of  a  pair  of  rapidly  revolving 
small  card-cylinders,  arranged  around  the  periphery 
of  a  large  card  drum. 

B.  As  adjectire : 

1.  Prickly,  stinging,  rough.     (Milton.) 

2.  Trumpery. 

"How  easie  it  was  to  stride  over  such  urchin  articles." 
—Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  ii.  91. 

*fir  -ch&n,  *ur-chone,  s.    [ORCHIN.] 

fir-dee,    fir-dy,    a.    [Fr.    , 

urdee.] 

Her. :  Pointed.  A  cross-urdee 
is  one  in  which  the  extremi- 
ties are  drawn  to  a  sharp  point 
instead  of  being  cut  straight. 


"  The  grace  and  urbanity  of  his  manners." — Sfacaula 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*2.  A  polished  humor  or  facetionsness. 

"Moral  doctrine,  and  urbanity  [says  Casaubon]  or  well- 
mannered  wit,  are  the  two  things  which  constitute  the 
Roman  satire."— Drytlen.-  Juvenal.  (Dedio. ) 

*ftr -ba,n-ize,  v.  t.  [English  urban(e) ;  -ize.]  To 
render  urbane. 

Refined  nations,  whom  nature  and  knowledge  did  first 
id  polish." — Hoieell;  Instructions  for  Travel, 


are  at  right  angles  to  the  path  of  the  planet  itself—  city,  a  town,  and  co(o=to  cultivate,  to  inhabit.]  In- 

a  circumstance  not  known  in  the  case  of  any  other  habiting  a  city  or  town;   urban.    (Eclec.  Rev.,  in  fira'-lte,  s.    [After  Urda,  of 

planet.    Called  also  Georgium  Sidus  and  Herschel  Annandale.)  Scandinavian  mythology; 

u-ran  -u  tan,  s.    [OURANG-OCTAXG.]  l.Vot  ;°A  ^nusVpinmtere^.  ^Imed  from  the  Fortes'  to  a  Tonfz'ite'  o?ci?r- 

ur-an-VIt-rI-Ol,su6«f.  [English uran(ium),  and  form  Of   the  corolla.    Leaves  opposite,  ovato-ob-  ring  in  large  crystals  in  the 

vitriol.]  long;   flowers  small,  greenish,  in  terminal  cymes ;  granite  of  Notero,  near  Aren- 


The  same  as  JOHANNITE  (q. 


J/I 


uranic  compounds, 
uranyl-chloride,  s.   [URANIC-OXVCHLORIDE.] 
uranyl-oxide,  «.    [URANIC-OXIDE.] 


, 
calyx    five-cleft;    corolla     pitcher-shaped,    hairy,    odal,  Norway. 


Cross  Urdee. 


:alyx    n . 

jfith  five  erect  teeth ;  stamens  five,  with  sagittate 
anthers ;  ovaries  two,  developing  into  fruit  the  size 
of  oranges.  Urceola  elastica  of  Roxburgh  (  =  U. 
esculenta  of  Bentham)  is  an  extensive  woody  A.  Assubet.:  TheHindustanilanguage.asspoken 
climber  in  the  forestsof  Tenasserim  and  Pegu.  Mr.  by  the  Mohammedan  population  of  India.  It  is  a 
G.  W.Strettell  believes  that  it  may  be  utilized  for  lingua  franca,  which  became  the  medium  of  com- 

'     munication  between  the  Mohammaden  conq 


ttr-ap 
(Kewman.) 


ho- 
^ 


u-ra'-rl,  s.    [CUBAEI.] 


(Smith:  Christian  Antiquities.) 
ur  ce-d-lar'-l  a,  s.    [Lat.  urceolaris= 

.  .'  11      •*    I          i  u  uisimut  laiiguagu  mjiu  xiiuui,  UUL  jjeaiAnjaioi. 

longing ;to  a  small  pitcher.  I  this  as  a  great  error  in  philology.    It  is  nov 

1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Limboridfe,  closely  akin  to  ]anguaKe  J^t  largely  used  by  Europeans  in 

l£?a?^?^-95^?^^^°f^'!&S*-  intercourse  with  thenatives^f  India.    It  1: 


and  verbs  remain  unaltered.    Many  consider  Urdu 
a  distinct  language  from  Hindi,  but  Beames  regards 

u  rar-I-a,  s-    [Mod  Lat    from  Gr.  OUra=a  tail,  TnTspermogonUTre  VcTtteed  "ov~er  'the"  fhallus"  ISewg^Sfly  MstoriclVwhi°ch  tS£  undHht 

which  the  bracts  resemble.]  sometimes  on  the  border  of  the  apothecia.    They  MOBU!  emn?ror/  corc  nenclnc  with Tkbar   (15W- 

But.:    A    genus    of   Hedysareap.    Papilionaceous  are  inconspicuous  on  account  of  their  pale  color.  Mogul  emperors,  commencing  with  Akba 

plants  with  pinnate  leaves,  having  generally  three  OceoJaria    ,Cruposa  and   U.  cinerea  are   Crusta-  l  UD'- 

leaflets,  purple  or  yellow  flowers,  and  nearly  sessile  ceons  Lichens  used  in  dyeing.    The  former  is  the  "By  a  curious  caprice  Hindi,  when  it  uses  Arabic 

legumes    contracted    between    the    seeds.    Urarui  more  comnion,  growing  on  heaths,  walls,  and  rocks,  words,  is  assumed  to  become  a  new  language,  and  is  called 

laoonoides,  an  Indian  species,  is  considered  by  the  2   ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Urceolariida>  (q.  T.I,  with  a  bf  a  new  name— Irdu;  but  when  Punjabi  or  Smdhi  do 

Hindus  to  be  alterative,  tonic,  a.nd  anticatarrhal,  sincle  soeciesV  parasitic  on  Planariatori-a.    Free-  the  same,  they  are  not  so  treated.  -Bea 

highly  elastic,    changeable   in  shape;  Ara        >«»•.  1- 3». 


Comp.  Gram. 


ui  iii  •-    swimming,    _  

The  fruit  ot   U.  picta,   another  Indian  species,  _is    sucking-disc  provided Iwith'a  simply  striated  horny 

ring ;  the  anterior  region  usually   alternate,    and 
with  the  peristome  obliquely  set. 
fir-ce-8  la-rl   I-dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Latin  urceo. 


applied  to  the  sore  mouths  of  children,  and  the 
plant  it;-elf  is  deemed  an  antidote  for  the  bite  of 
a  Southern  Indian  snake  (Echucarinata), 


,       ..  ,      .       . 

IJ-ras  -ter,  s.  [Pref.  «r(o).,  and  Gr.  aster=&  star-    Jur,-(o)  .  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff .  -idcej 


fish.] 


Zo6l. :  A  family  of  Peritrichous  Infusoria,  with 


Zo/Hoyy.:    A  syaonymof  Asterias  (q.  v.).    [STAR-    four  genera,  from  salt  and  fresh  water ;  all  parasitic 
FISH.]  or  commensal.    Animalcules  free-swimming  or  ad 

u-ras-ter-el'-la,   s.    [Mod.    Lat.,  dimin.   from 
vrastei-  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont.:   A  genus   of   Star-fishes,   having   the 
ambulacral  grooves  margined  by  a _row  of  ambula- 


B.  At  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  language  so  called. 
*iire  (1),  s.    [O.Fr.  eure,  euvre;  Fr. ce«ti-e  =  work. 
,'f.  manure,  inure. J    Use,  practice. 

"  For  in  the  time  that  thieving  was  in  ure, 
The  gentler  fled  to  places  more  secure." 

John  Taylor:  Penniless  Pilgrimage. 


cral  plates  only.  Found  in  the  Silurian.  Called  also 
Sten  aster. 

Ur  -ate,  s.    [Eng.  ur(ic) ;  -ate.1 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  uric  acid. 

urate  of  ammonia,  s. 

Chem.:  CjiHstNH^NiO.t.  A  salt  frequently  found 
in  urine,  and  prepared  oy  adding  ammonia  to  uric 
acid.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

fir  -ban,  a.  [Lat.  urfean«a=pertaining  to  a  city; 
*  (genit.  urbis)  =  3i  city.] 


herent  at  will,  discoidal,  turbinate,  or  hourglass- 
shaped  ;  anterior  border  more  or  less  circular,  with 
a  spirally  convolute  ciliary  wreath,  the  right  limb 
of  which  descends  into  the  oral  aperture ;  oral  sys- 
tem consisting  usually  of  a  widened  anterior  en- 
tibuluin) ,  and  a  somewhat  prolonged 


pharyngeal  passage ;  posterior  border  cup-shaped, 


1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  city  or  town;  living  or    the  pistil.    Called  also  Perigynium. 


*ure  (2),s.  [O.  Fr.  eflr=lot,  chance,  from  Lat. 
augurium= augury  (q.  v.).]  Chance,  destiny,  for- 
tune. 

"So  pitously  gan  cry 
On  his  fortune  and  on  ure  also." 

Lydgate:  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight. 

*ure(3),«.    [URUS.]    A  wild  bull ;  the  urns. 

,, .,„„„_., ,.„„„,  ,, — ,  ;    .        "The  third  kind  is  of  them  that  are  named  urea."— 

adhesive,  ciliated,  and  generally  strengthened  in-    Qoldinge:  Co&ar,  fol.  163. 

ternally  with  a  horny  ring,  which  in  some  cases  is       *flre   r.  f.    [UKB  (1),  «.]    To  inure ;  to  accustom 

simple,  and  in  others  set  with  tooth-like  processes.    fa   "se  or  practice. 

fir  -$e-6-late,  a.    [Mod.  Latin  urceolatus,  from 
Lat.  urceolus  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  Pitcher-shaped  (q.v.). 

fir-ce  -6-lus,  s.    [Latin,  dimin.  from  «rceu«=a 
water-pitcher.] 

B   ' 

\vli 


ar  -e-a,  s.    [Latinized  from  root  of  unna=urine 
(q-  v.).]  NH2 

Chem.:  CH4N2O.=C=O.    The  chief  organic  con- 


. 

Bot.  (of  a  carex) :  The  tube  made  by  two  bracts, 
hich  becoming  confluent  at  their  edges,  enclose 


situated  in  a  city  or  town. 


INH'2 

stituentof  urine,  first  obtained  in  an  impure  state 
by   Rouelle   the    younger,  in  1799.     It   is    readily 


"The  gradual  removal  ot  urban  rookeries."— London    «ur-gln,  *yrc-heon,s.&  o.    [O.  Fr.  irecon.hericon,    water-bath  and  exhausting  the  residue  with  alco- 

^~:i..  ?-.. r». .«,...,.  .  .._JT-  .    f  _    i.xu.'nnn»  —  «    i . . ..  I ....  1  L.  ,. .    ot.  if  frnm  a  T.at       1,^.1  .    n*   it.    T«  a  v    no    nrenareo    svntlietlCaliV    Dv    the 


*2.  Urbane  (q.v.). 

fir-bane,  adj.    [ 
Courteous,  polite,  suave,  elegant,  refined,  po 


fir-bane,  adj.    [Latin  ur6anux=urban  (q.  v.).] 

olished. 


ur'-chln,    *fir-ch6n,     *ur-chone,    *ir  chon,    obtained  by  evaporating  urine  to  dryness  on  the 
ar-gln,  *yrc-heon  «.  &  a.    [O.  Fr.  irecon.hericon,    water-bath  and  exhausting  the  residue  with  r1- 
erifon;  Fr.  herinison=&  hedgehog,  as  if  from  a  Lat.    hoi;  or  it  may  be  prepared  synthetically  by 
eric ionem,  accus.  of  ericio, for ericius= a  hedgehog;    action   of   ammonia    upon   carbonic    oxychlonde. 

From  a  pure  aqueous  solution  it  crystallizes  in 
long,  flattened  prisms  without  terminal  faces,  is 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  other, 


"  Raising,  through  just  gradation,  savage  life 
To  rustic,  and  the  rustic  to  urbane." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

6r  -ban-Ist,  «.    [See  def.  II.  1 , 2.] 
I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  sort  of  dessert  pear  of  the  high- 
est excellence. 

Rtei    Sti    fSre,     amidst, 
or,     wbr«,     wplf,     wSrk, 


cogu.  with  Gr.  cfter=a  hedgehog.] 
*A.  As  substantive  : 
•I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  name  given  to  the  hedgehog. 

"Round   as  a  ball,  skinned  like  au  yrcheon  or  hedge- 
hog."— Holtnshed:  Descrtpt.  Scotland,  ch.  ix. 

2.  A  sea-urchin  (q.  v.). 

"The  urchins  of  the  sea  called  echini."— P.  Holiandi 
Pliny,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xxxi. 


melts  at  120°,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture. The  synthesis  of  urea,  discovered  by  Yi  Ohler 
in  1828,  was  the  first  instance  of  an  undoubtedly 
organic  body  being  obtained  by  artificial  means. 

'ttred,  a.    [UHE(2),s.]    Fortunate. 

"In  my  body  I  was  well  ured." — Chaucer:  Dream. 


what,     fill,     father;     we,    w6t,     here,     camel,    h8r,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir.     marine;   g6,    pot, 
whd,     sin;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cfir,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     as,    as  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


uredinacese 
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ur-e-dln-a -$6-88,  s.  p(.    [Mod.  Lat.  uredo  (q.v.),       A.  Transitive- 

•fcTB^^SEffiSStfS  ™k«-    k  Tr° f?rce  or  drive  OQWard- 

vigor. 

"  Now  urge  the  course  where  swift  Scamander  glides." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad  xri.  714. 


urinary 


Ur  e  din  -e-l,  subst.  pi.    [Lat.  uredo,  genit.  ure- 
ain(is);  Lat.  raasc.  pi.  ad  j  .  suff.  -eij 
Bot.:  A  section  of  Puccinioei.     Protospores  not 


_h  appear  genuine. 

I  were  formerly  included  under  Uredo  (q.  v.). 


less  earnestness. 
jy£"£*!_*-,    [Lat-=a   blast  or  blight  of  plants  ;  "And  he  urged  him  to  take  it."-2  King,  v.  16. 

5.  To  press  upon  attention ;    to  put  forward  or 


ur-gln-e-a,  s.  [Named  by  Steinheil,  in  1834, 

,„., „,.„.«.  after  Ben  Urgin,  a  tribe  of  Arabs  near  Boua, 

!.  To  hasten  or  push  forward  with  exertion  and  Algeria,  in  whose  territory  he  first  collected  a 

species  of  the  genus.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Scillooe,  akin  to  Scilla,  but.  with 
a  moro  spreading  perianth  and  moro  numerous 
seeds.  Urginea  maritima  (U.  Scilla  or  Scilla  mar- 
itima) is  the  Squill  (q.  v.).  U.indica,  found  on 
the  sandy  shores  of  India,  is  sometimes  given  as  a 
substitute  for  the  officinal  squill,  to  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  much  inferior  in  value.  It  is  chiefly 


3   TO  Dress  the  mimi  nr  wilf  •• 
'       ° 


.  O  Dress       e  mm    nr  w           •• 

,L.ptate,  and  disposed   n  regular  sori,  or  tfie  species  mod™  orTmneUiS  '  cau°  o  •  to  imi,V>l  to  ron«tr«in      "ima)  is 

aV  T5  £,mds  ,of  fruit'    So"u'  all'Wl  species  are  to  stimulate             g             '                        constrain, 

undoubtedly  only  the  secondary  state  of  other  Fun-  4.  TonressorolvhardwiHi  urmimnnt.  «nf™=t;0= 


uro=to  burn.] 

Pr^spSe's  br=r  g8£..2m£K  s^erj    l^^^'^Wf^^^^^-1 

uredo        -  — 


ever,  it  is  much  inferior  in  value.  It  is  chiefly 
used,  according  to  Dr.  Ainslie,  for  horses  in  cases 
of  strangury  and  fever. 

ur    I-a,  «.    [Lat.  urinor=to  dive.] 


layers  of  cells,  each  containing  a  spore.     

circaiai  is  found  on  Enchanter's  Nightshade,  and  U.    fOP-VhTr>"'i,'"I?''"155        ;    '    wore  UOUDllesB 
confluens  on  Mercurialis  perennis.  y  Danby."-  Macaulay:  uist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

tir  -e-lde,  s.     [Eng.  ure(a)  •  -ide  1  *"'  T°  press  closely  on  •  to  follow  closely. 

r,,,          /,,,-,  "Heir  urges  heir,  like  wave  impelling  wave. 

Oftem.  (pi.):  Compounds  containing  the  elements 
of  a  urea-salt,  minus  water;  thus  alloxan  is  a 
monuride  of  mesoxalic  acid,  being  a  compound  of 
that  acid  with  one  atom  of  urea  minus  2H2O. 


"These  arguments 


Ornith.:    Guillemot;    a  genus    of    Alcidep,  with 
eight  species,  from  the  Arctic  and  north  temperate 

were  doubtless  urged  with  SSfjL,8™  °f  mode,rate  length,  strong,  straight, 
pointed,  compressed,  upper  mandible  slightly 
curved  near  the  point,  with  a  small  notch  in  the 


edge  on  each  side ;  nostrils  lateral,  basal,  concave, 
pierced  longitudinally,  partly  closed  by  a  mem- 
Pope:  Satires,  vi.  253.       brane,  which  is  itself  partly  covered  with  feathers ; 


u-re-na,  s. 
the  species  defined.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Urenese  (q.  v.).  Involu- 
cre and  calyx  five-cleft;  style  divided  above  into 
ten  portions;  carpels  five,  prickly  at  the  top. 
Urena  lobata,  a  shrub  commonly  occurring  witli 
the  mango  and  bamboo  in  Bengal  and  throughout 
India,  and  U.  sinuata,  a  small  Indian  shrub,  have 
strong  fibers,  probably  well  adapted  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sacking  and  twine.  (Calcutta  Exhib. 
Report.)  In  Brazil  a  decoction  of  the  root  and 
stem  of  U.  lobata  is  employed  as  a  remedy  in  windy 
colic,  and  the  flowers  are  given  as  an  expectorant 
in  dry  and  inveterate  cough. 

ttr-et,  s.    [UREA.] 

Chem.:  This  name  has  been  applied  to  the  group 
which  by  substitution  for  one   atom    of 


short. 


though  every  man  have  a  right  in  dispute  to  urge  a 
[From  men,  the  Malabar  name  of    '"I86  rel'E«>n."-7Ylto(Son 

.To  demand  ;  to  insist  on.  Ur._iCi  o.    [Eng.  w(eo) 

he  urged  conference."—  Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2.     derived  from  urea  (q.  v.), 
*9.  To  incite,  to  stimulate,  to  promote,  to  encour- 


ic.] 


ngs  an 
Contained  in  or 


uric-acid;  s. 


..  ,.„„,„_  . 

horrn™  «f  .»?  """ 
"°     °  fwar'  - 


'  "" 


'elegraph. 

•10.  To  provoke,  to  irritate,  to  exasperate1. 
"I'll  in,  to  urge  his  hatred  more  to  Clarence." 

Shakesp. :  Sichard  III.,  i.  1. 
B.  Intransitive : 
*1.  To  press  onward. 

Strives  to  urge  upward,  and  his  fortune  raise." 

Donne.    (Todd.) 
i.  To  incite ;  to  stimulate. 


withnlansnre.n  th«     .  Chem. :  C5H4N4O3.    Formerly  called  lithic  acid. 
8    A  general  constituent  of  the  Vertebrata,  and  usu- 


,  - 

ally prepared  from  serpents'  excrements  or  from 
guano,  by  boiling  with  dilute  potassic  hydrate,  and 


urea,    "fg"'k'f  S,    and   by   substitution  for   two 

atomsof  hydrogen, biuret.^S2^0^2  \  N.     (Watts.) 


T  This  term  was  formerly  used  as  an  affix  indica-    accuser. 


3.  To  make  a  claim  ;  to  insist,  to  persist. 

"  Urg'd  extremely  for  it."— Shakesp.:  Timon,  iii.  2.  --. ,- 

4.  To  produce  arguments  ;  to  allege  proofs,  as  an    °Tvl]K}^ 


carbon  dioxide,  and  ammonium  carbonate.    It  is 


readily  identified,  even  in  minute  quantity,  and  by 
dissolving  in  nitric  acid,  evaporating  the  solution 
to  dryness,  and  adding  excess  of  ammonia,  a  beau- 
tiful deep  red  color  (murexide)  is  immediately  pro- 
duced. It  forms  salts  called  urates. 

Ur;-Im,8.  pi.    [Heb.  urim.  pi.  of  ur,  the  same  as 


tive  of  combination :  thus  sulphuret  now  sulphide ; 
phosphuret,  phosphide,  die. 

U-re'-ter,s.  [Qr.oureter=t.he urethra,  andoureo 
=  to  pass  urine  J 

Anat.  (pl.):  Two  tubes  which  conduct  the  urine 
from  the  kidneys  into  the  bladder,  one  entering  at 
each  side  near  the  base.  They  are  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  inches  long,  and  about  the  width  of  a 
goose  quill. 

U-re-t§r-i -tls,  subst.    [Eng.  ureter;  suff.  -itis.'\ 
Inflammation  of  the  ureter, 
tir  -e-thanes.,  s.  pl.    [Eng.  ur(ic),  and  ethane.] 

ICAEBAMIC-ETHEES.] 

U-re  -thra,  s.    [Gr.  ourethra.] 

A  membranous  tube   running  from    the 


"That  .  .  .  my  accusers 
May  stand  forth  face  to  face 
And  freely  urge  against  me." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  v.  3. 
urge,  s.    [Fr.  or3e=barley.]    Barley, 
urge-wonder,  s.    A  variety  of  barley. 


bladder  first  directly  downward  and  then  forward 

oeneath  the  arch  of  the  pubes.  It  is  the  excretory  Macaulau" Hist.  Eng.'ch  i~ 
passage  for  the  urine,  serving  also  in  the  male  for  z.  Pressure  of  necpssitv 
the  ejaculation  of  the  semen.  ,,a  . 

c-ivmg  only  in  case  of  so 


,-.-     - — ,--.  -«•    [Eng.  urethr(a);  suff.  -al.]    Of 
or  belonging  to  the  urethra  ;  as,  urethral  abscess, 
u-re -thra-tome,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  urethra,  and  Gr. 

Surg.:  A  knife  used  in  urethrotomy  (q  v)  resolution  is  urgent  in  the  interests  of 'the  state,  in 

Ur  f  thri    tTo    »     rc-noVei         <i  i   %         <r     •..  •  whlcn  caso  ]t  takes  precedence  of  all  other  busi- 

.ttE"xeitni       ""'  *'    [knelish  urethr(a) ;  suff.  -itis  ness,    corresponding   to   the  American  emergency 


Hebrew  AnHq.:  Literally,  Hunts  ;  but  theSeptua- 
gint  translators  make  it  apparently  a  plural  of  ex- 
cellence, in  which  case  is  would  signify,  light.  Used 
specially  in  the  compound  term  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim |  THTJMMIM],  believed  to  mean,  light  and  per- 
fection. Many  conjectures  have  been  hazarded  as 
to  their  nature,  but  the  subject  still  remains  very 
obscure.  They  were  to  be  put  "  on  the  breastplate 

ailed  by  some  urge-wonder."— Horti-    of  judgment,"  and  on  or  over  the  heart  of  the  high 

priest  when  he  specially  entered  into  the  presence 
urg  -ense,  subst.    [Lat.  «r»<>jis=urgent  (q.  v.)]    of  Jehovah  (Exod.  xxviii.  30;  Lev.  viii.  8).    On  the 
Urgency.  return  from  the  Captivity  the  Tirshatha  (governor) 

forbade  certain  sacerdotal  pretenders,  or  perhaps 
the  whole  body  of  Aaron's  descendants  (for  the 
words  seem  ambiguous),  to  eat  of  the  must  hob 
things  till  there  should  stand  up  "a  priest  with 
Urim  and  with  Thummim  "  (Ezra  ii.  63;  Neh.  vii. 
o5).  In  one  place  the  order  of  the  two  words  is 
or  nressin*  ro™rsed  (Dent,  xxxiii.  8).  If  by  Urim  in  two  other 
in»-  passages  is  meant  Urim  and  Thummim,  then  they 
scorn  to  have  constituted  an  oracle  to  or  by  which 
applications  might  be  made  to  Jehovah  for  counsel 
(Numb,  xxvii.  21 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6). 

ur'-In-al,  s.    [Fr.,  from  «rme=urino  (q.  v.).] 


"His  business  craves  dispatch. 
And  is  of  serious  urgence." 

Nete  Tricke  to  Cheate  the  Divell. 
ur&'-en-cy1,  s.     [Eng.  urgen(t) ;  -cy.] 
I.    Ord.    Lang.:   The   quality  or  state  of  being 

•Vt?eZnUnf  villTdT* *°licitation  «  P«»slng.    passages  'is  meanTUrim  and  f nummi^  theu"t'ne 
At  lengm  ne  yielded  to  the  urgency  of  friends.   L.~~™  i.~\ *ri__.    _, 


II.  In  the  British  Parliament:  The  voting  by  a  ,'  Avessel  for  containing  urine,  specifically  a  ves- 
majority  of  three  to  one  in  a  house  of  not  less  than  ,  or  Reservoir,  with  conductor,  used  in  cases  of 
three  hundred  members,  that  a  certain  measure  or  mc°ntinence  of  urine. 


(q.v.).] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  urethra  [GoNOEEHO2A],or  of  the  urethra 
itself. 

U-re-thr6-plas'-tIc,  a.    [Eng.  urethroplast(y) ; 
Surg. :  Of  or  relating  to  urethroplasty. 

U-re-thr&-plas  -tf,  s.  [Gr.  oure*ftm=the  ure- 
thra, and  plassit=to  mold.] 

Sury. :  An  operation  for  remedying  defects  in  the 
urethra. 

Ur-e-throt  -6-mjf,  s.    [UEETHEATOME.] 
Surg. :  The  operation  for  urethral  stricture. 


"  Eke  thyn  urinals  and  thy  jordanes." 

Chaucer-.  C.  T.,  12,240. 


Wens,  PI.  par.  of 


2.  A  convenience,  public  or  private,  for   the  ac- 
:ommodation  of  persons  wishing  to  pass  urine. 

urseo=tourge  (q.  v.")j"  -•„-—,  .--•  r— .  ~.    y*^  bottle  in  which  urine  was  kept  for  inspec- 

*1.  Oppressive. 

"The  heat  is  very  urgent." -Hackluyt:   Voyages,  iii.  49.     ur^l^hukfsp^l^ Senfi^en,  iff.  ""  W"ter  '"  "" 
2.    Pressing,     cogent;     necessitating    immediate       *ur'-In-al-Iat  s     FFno-  «,•;„'„;•    ;^^    n 
action;  demanding  early  attention.  ,         ,  aj  ,     '   .'.  L^ng.ttj,  ial,  -wr.]    One  who 

"lie  will  send  to  borrow  so   much    money,    pretending 
urgent  occasions  for  it."—  Dampier:   Voyage*  (an.  1686). 


3.  Pressing  or  soliciting  with  importunity;  im- 
portunate. 

"The  Egyptians  were  urgent  upon  the  people,  that  they 
might  send  them  out  in  haste."—  Exodus  iii.  33. 


ftr~? '-tl?yi-ane,  s.    [Eng.  ur(ic) ;  ethyl,  and  suff. 
-mie.]   [METHYLIC-CABBAMATE.] 

n.-ret'-Ic,  a.    [Gr.  otire«fcos=pertainiug  to  urine 

ur£d'  •'  °f  °r  re'ating  t0'  °r  Promotin*.  th«  now  of  urg_gri  ..    [Eng.  urgM  .  .„,]    One  who  urges  . 

.,    .  one  who  importunes  ;  an  inciter. 

urge,  r.  t.&i.     [Lat.  urgeo=to    urge,  to  drive;  "Few 
cogn.  with  Gr.  eirgo=to  repress,  to  restrain.] 


uruitwiKiucD  oe  aoie,  oy  inspecting  the  urine,  to 
oiscover  from  wliat  disease  a  sick  person  was  suf- 
fering. 

"  My  urinalist  .    .     .  left  no  artery 
Unstretcht  upon  the  tenters."      ' 

Decker:  Match  Me  in  London,  iii. 
Ur'-In-ant,  a.    [Lat.  urinans,  pr.  par.  of  urinor 


urg-ent-lyS  *flrg-ente-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  urgent ;  =to  duck  or  dive  under  water.] 

-(».!    In  an  urgent  manner;    with  pressing  impor-  Her.:  A  term  applied  to  the  dolphin    or  other 

tunity ;  pressmgly,  forcibly.  fish,  when  borne  with  the  head  downward,  and  the 

"  And  therefore  thejewes  called  more  urgently  upon  the  *ai'  orect,  exactly  in  a  contrary  position  to  what  is 

natier."— Udall:  Johniiz.  termed  Haurient. 


.  admonishers,  but  urgers  of  your  action. 
Beaum.  tfr  Flet.  .- 


boil,     bol;     pout, 
-cian,      -tian  = 


Jowl;    cat, 


:  -In-ar-y1,  a.  &s.    [Eng.  urin(e);  -ary.J 

_  ,  As  adj.  Of,  pertaining  to,  containing,  depos- 

;  of  your  action.  '     ited  from,  or  affording  passage  to  urine:  as,  urin- 
'alentinian,  i.  s.        ary  calculi,  urinary  deposits,  the  urinary  passage. 


chorus, 

=  shun; 


bench; 


urinary-bladder 


4358 


urogenital 


B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Agric. :  ATeservoir  or  place  for  the  reception 
of  urine,  &c.,  for  manure. 
*2.  The  same  as  URINAL,  2. 
urinary-bladder,  s. 
Anat.:  A 


ttr-In-Ip  -ar-ous,  adj.    [Lat,  urina=unae,  and  ttr-6-a -6-tus,  s.    [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  aetos-  are 

nurio= to  produce  ]  eagle.] 

4nat.  &  Phi/siol. :  Producing  or  secreting  urine.  Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Aquilinae,  with  one  species 

Used  of  certain  tubes  in  the  cortical  portion  of  the  from  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

kidney.  ur-6-cen'-trum,  s.     [Pref.  uro-,  and   Lat.  cen~ 

Ur-In-6-fcen -I-tal,  a.    [UHOGENITAL.]  frum=a  sharp  point.] 

"oOl. :  A  genus  of  Peritrichous  Infusoria,  family 


ttr_in_om._6_t5r>  ,.    [Lat.  ur,-no=Uriue,  and  Gr. 


ureters."— Ka»;  Chi  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

tttr-Iths,  s.   pi.    [Etym.   dou 
ings  of  a  hedge. 

*urle,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
it. :  The  tare  ( Vicia  satival . 


from  jm>=to  burn,  urns  being  used  for  containing 


below  with  the  urethra. 

urinary-fistula,  s. 

Pathol.:  An  abnormal  communication  between 
the  urinary  passages  and  the  external  surface, 
through  which  the  urine  finds  an  outlet  in  greater  or 
less  quantities. 

urinary-organs,  s.pl.  

Anat. :  A  collective  term,  including  (1)  the  kid-    the  ashes  of  the  dead.] 
neys  which  secrete  urine ;  (2)  the  ureters  which  con-       j    Ordinary  Language : 

veyit  to. (3)  the  bladder;  and  (4)  the  urethra,  by  Avessel  enlarged  in  the  middle  and  provided 

which  it  is  evacuated  from  the  body.  with  a  foot'  or  pedestal ;  specifically,  a  vessel  in 

urinary-vesicle, «. 

Ana> 
tois. 
the 

tir  -In-ate,  v.  i.  [URINE.]    To  discharge  urine. 

ttr-In-a -tion,  s.  [URINATE.]  The  act  of  passing 
urine ;  micturition. 

*Ur -In-at-Ive,  n.  [Eng.  urin(e);  -ative.~\  Pro- 
voking or  promoting  the  discharge  of  urine;  di- 
urectic. 

•ttr'-In-at  5r,  s.    [Low  Lat.   from  urinatus,  pa. 

§ar.  of  urinor=to  dive  or  duck  under  water.]    A 
iver ;  one  who  searches  under  water  for  something, 
as  for  pearls. 

"  The  precious  things  that  grow  there,  as  pearl,  may  be 
much  more  easily  fetched  up  by  the  help  of  this,  than  by 
any  other  way  of  the  urinators." — Wilkitis:  Mathematical 
Mayick. 


n    Th     h'   H     elonBaWd.usually  nearly  cylindrical,  of  nine  seg- 
ul.]    The  bind-    ments.  ovipositor  long;  tibiee  with  only  a  single 


spine  at  the  apex;  larvee  like  those  of  beetles,  with 
six  thoracic  legs,  often  rudimentary,  and  generally 
uo  P'olegs.  The  species,  which  are  chiefly  from. 
Europe  and  North  America,  are  not  numerous. 
urn,  *urne,s.  [Fr.  urne,  from  Lat.  urna;  prpb.  Called  also  Siricidte.  [SiREX.] 


*u-rog'-gr-US,  s.     [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  U 
horn.] 
Entom.:  An  old  synonym  of  Sirex  Cq.  v.). 


ttr  -6-chord,  subst.    [UROOHORDATA.]    Any  indi- 


rinary-veside,*.  which  the  ashes  ofthe  'dead  were  "formerly  pre-    viS£al°o^0rt'ni h  ordata (q  v  ) 

not.:  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  allan-    served;  a  cinerary  urn.    (Browne:  Hydriotaphia,    T^*£^  "rna    s'kliLn    nor  have  those, 

i&^^Vpfe011  ^  ^^    WJKPSHfii!.  holding  water;  hence,  a    ^f^ZMtrtOfAf^rS^ 


vessel  generally. 

"Ten  thousand  rivers  pour'd  at  his  command, 
From  urns -that  never  fail." 

Cowper:  Retirement,  73. 

3.  The  same  as  TEA-ITRN  (q.  v.}. 

4.  A  ballot-box.    (Eng.) 

'  The  Reactionaries  broke  into  the  voting  hall ;    . 


ttr-6  chor-da  -ta,  «•  }''•  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
o«i-a=the  tail,  and  chorde=a  string,  hero  =  the- 
notocliord.] 

Zool. :  A  name  given  by  some  authors  to  the  Tuni- 
cata  (q.  v.).  The  group  is  divided  into  (1)  Peren- 
nichordata,  in  which  the  notochord  is  found  in 
the  tail  only,  and  is  retained  through  life;  and  (2) 


AI1O    JVWMUHUUttrloB    utucvo      1  «wt...ft    -""• LllH    I  :t  I  1    OU1J  .    «UU    la    lUl,alUOlJ        illlvjue11     •««  ,     <m'« 

flung  the  traditional  'urn'  out  of  the  window.  — London    Caducichordata,  in  which  the  caudal  notochord 


Daily  Telegraph. 
*5.  A  place  of  burial;  a  grave.    (Fig.) 

"  Lay  these  bones  in  an  unworthy  urn." 

Shakeap. .-  Henry  V.,1.2. 

*6.  ARoman  measure  for  liquids,  containing  about 
three  gallons.    One  urn  was  four  times  the  congius 


present  in  the  iarva  only  or  is  never  developed. 
The  notochord,  when  present,  may  bo  regarded  ;i.- 
having  a  distinct  locomotory  function. 

ur-6-OOr  -df  -Ifis,  s.  [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  kordyle 
=  a  club,  a  cudgel.] 

Palosont.:  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodonts.  Skull 
triangular,  truncated  behind,  with  a  rounded 
' 


Ur'-lne  «.    [Fr.,  from  Lat,  «rinn=urine;  cogn.    and  half  the  a 
ith  Gr  d«ron=urine ;  Sans,  vdri,  i'dr=water ;  Icel.       II.  Bot. :  The 


chief  constituents  are  urea,  uric,  lactic  and  hip- 
puric  acids,  and  creatine,  together  with  calcium  and 


Anthropology :  An  expression  used  by  SirThomas 


dog.] 


ZoOl.  :  A  genus  of  Oanidae,  with  two  species  :  Uro- 


tion  of 


, 

of  the  bodily  powers,  which  it  tends  to  accelerate 
Lithic  urine  deposits  a  pink  or  purple  sand  o 
"  gravel,"  consisting  of  lithia  ;  its  ultimate  tendenc 


in  an  urn.    [INURN.] 

"He  will  not  suffer  us  to  burn  their  bonea. 
To  urn  their  ashes."      Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  1. 


hind  limb,  do  not  grow  together  so  as  to  form 
single  bone.    Most  of   them  have  the  four 


well  developed,  but  in  some  the  posterior  limbs  are 
wanting.    The  Urodela  are  divided  into  two  sub- 


Saccharine    urine 
diabetes  (q.  v.). 
3.  Physiol. :  The  mechanism  by  which  the  urine  is 


is    an    attendant    on    anuur*n  wiii'hold. 

Urn  -m5ss,  s.    [Eng.  urn,  and  moss.] 
ioublekind:  (1)  urinif-       Bot.  (pi.)  .•  The  BryacosB.    (Lindley.) 

'-nu-la,  8.    [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  «rna=an 

of  Tentaculifera  Snctoria.    Ani- 


The  former    .    .    .    is  believed  by  its  discoverer  to- 
be  a  urodelan." — yicholson:  Palceont.,  ii.  175. 


-6-dele,  a.  &  s.    [URODELA.] 

As  adj. :    Of  or  belonging  to  the  Urodela. 

•le    population,   into    three   regions." — Mirart:   The 

o.i.    [Fr. 'iiriner ;  Sp.urinar.']    To  pass    ma"lcuies   bearing    a    single   retractile,    simple  or    c»""""     I^itfintine  •  Anv  individual  of  the  Urodola 
,ake  water.    (Won-  Nat.  Hist.,  %  835.)    sparsely-branched  filiform  tentaculate  appendage ;       B.  As  substa 

ttr-In-lf-8r-OUS,   adj.     [Lat    «™ia=urine,  and    g^^t,»yd,^"^^oTSlfre^toS£5i      Q''The  largest  existing  r^,,e      .  .  is  found  in  Japan." 
t___T     D.._: —    „,   «ff^H,n,,   .,0«uo.o   t«     iney  mmt  ."  ,]'i,.,"1.«  =,,v,.,li^i<,in,,  «f  tl,,,  nn.    —  atvart,  The  Common  Frog,  p.  42. 


*Ur-lne, 
urine ;  to  m 


/e™=to  bear:]    Bearing  or  affording  passage  to    ^^"X;^,  and^;  the  sub-d^ision  of  Vhe  Vn- 
urine.  tiro  body  mass  into  sporular  elements.    There  is  but 

uriniferous-tubes,  8.  pi. 

Anat.  •  Small  tubes  or  ducts  opening  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  several  papillee  into  the  interior  of  the 
calicos  of  the  kidneys. 


ttr-6-fcen  -I-tal,  ur-ln-6-gen  -I-tal,  a.  [Formed 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk, 


what,     fill,     father;     w«,    wSt,     here,     camel,    h§r,    there;     pine,    pit, 
wh6,     s6n;     mute,     ciib,     cUre,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire, 


marine;   go,     pot. 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


uroglena 

Ur-6-gle'-na,  «•  [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  gleiie=au 
eyeball.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Flagellata-eustomata,  family 
diloromonadidse.  Animalcules  inclosed  socially 
within  a  sub-spheroidal  matrix ;  flagella  two ;  endo- 
plasm  inclosing  two  distinct  lateral  color-bands, 
and  usually  one  or  more  eye-like  pigment-spots. 
There  is  one  species,  Uroalena  volvox,  from  pond 
water,  formerly  regarded  as  an  imperfect  or  transi- 
tional form  of  Volvox  (q.  v.). 

ur  o-gy'm  -nus,  s.  [Prof,  uro-,  andGr.  gyntnos— 
uaki-d,  unarmed.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Trygonidee  (q.  v.).  Tail  long, 
finlrss  and  unarmed  with  spines:  Dody  thickly  cov- 
ered with  bony  tubercles ;  teeth  flattened.  Uro- 
yy HI  nus  asperrimus,  abo_ut  four  or  five  feet  long, 
from  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  the  only  species.  Its  skin 
is  used  for  covering  shields  and  the  handles  of 
swords  and  other  weapons,  its  rough  surf  ace  afford- 
ing a  firm  grip  to  the  hand. 

ttr-6  lep  -tus,  s.  [Prefix  uro-,  and  Gr.  leptos= 
peeled.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Oxytrichidse,  with  seven  spe- 
cies, all  from  fresh  water.  Animalcules  free-swim- 
ming, elongate,  highly  elastic,  but  maintaining  the 
same  general  contour ;  posterior  extremity  usually 
produced  in  an  attenuate  tail-like  manner;  ventral 
surface  with  three  or  four  anterior  or  frontal  styles, 
and  usually  two  lines  of  setee. 

u-rSl  -6-gf,  Ur-&n-ol  -d-fcy1,  s.  [Greek  ouron= 
urine,  and  loyos  =  a  word,  a  discourse.] 

Med. :  That  branch  of  medicine  which  treats  of 
urine. 

u-r8l-6  plius.s.  [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  lophos=& 
crest.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Trygonidte,  with  seven  small 
species  from  tropical  seas.  Tail  of  moderate  length, 
with  a  distinct  rayed  terminal  fin,  armed  with  a 
barbed  spine;  rudimentary  dorsal  sometimes  pres- 
ent. 

ur-6-mas  -tlx,  s.  [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  mostix=a 
whip.] 

Zool. :  Thorn-tailed  Aeamas  ;  a  genus  of  Agamidee, 
with  five  species,  from  the  south  of  Russia,  northern 
Africa,  an_d  Central  India.  Body  covered  with  small 
scales;  tail  with  rings  of  large  spiny  scales. 

ttr-6-ne  -ma,  s.    [URONEMUS.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Pleuronemidae  (q.  v.).  with  one 
species,  Uronema  marinum,  from  vegetable  infu- 
sions in  salt  and  fresh  water.  Animalcules  free- 


. 

swimming,  oval  or  elongate,  persistent   in  shape  ; 
oral  aperture  ventral;  bod 
terior  extremity. 


, 
dy  ciliated,  seta?  at  pos- 


ttr-6-ne -mfis,  s.  [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  nema=a. 
thread.]  [PHANEROPLEURON.] 

^r-b-ujfe  -ter-Is,  s.  [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  nykteria 
=  a  bat.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  or  section  of  Bats,  erected  by  Gray 
<Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1862,  p.  262)  for  Ct/nopterusalbiven- 
ter,  which  is  now  merged  in  Harpyia,  under  the 
name  of  H.  cephalotes. 

ttr-6-pel  -tl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  uropelt(is)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  Rough-tail  Snakes,  Rough-tailed  Burrow- 
ing Snakes;  a  family  of  Iuuocuo_us  Colubriform 
Snakes,  with  five  genera  and  eighteen  species, 
strictly  confined  to  Ceylon  and  the  adjacent  parts 
-of  southern  India.  Body  cylindrical,  head  sharp 
and  pointed,  tail  short  and  truncated,  with  a  naked 
terminal  plate,  which  is  sometimes  replaced  by 
keeled  scales  ;  teeth  in  both  jaws.  Tiiey  sometimes 
burrow  to  a  distance  of  four  feet  below  the  surface. 

iir-6-pel  -tls,  subst.  [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  pelte=a 
shield.] 

Zotil.:  The  type-genus  of  Uropeltidee,  with  one 
species,  from  Ceylon. 

tttr-6-plan  -I-SL,  «.  [Gr.  o«ron=urine,  and  plane 
=a  wandering;  Fr.  uroplanie.\ 

Pathol.  :  The  transport  of  urine  to  some  part  of 
the  body  where  its  presence  is  abnormal. 

U-rop  -6-cU,,  s.  [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  pous  (genit. 
podo«)  =  a  foot.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Gamasidee.  Palpi  and  rostrum 
inferior  ;  dorsal  shield  of  a  single  broad  circular 
or  oval  piece  ;  legs  nearly  equal.  Uropoda  vege- 
tans  is  a  small  mite,  parasitic  upon  beetles,  to 
which  these  pests  attach  themselves  by  a  cord  be- 
lieved to  consist  of  their  excrement. 

U-rop  -slle,  «.  [UROPSILU8.]  Any  individual  of 
the  genus  Uropsilus  (q.  v.). 

U-rop  -sl-lus,  s.  [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  psilos= 
stripped  of  hair,  bare.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Mygalidee,  closely  allied  to  the 
Shrews.  [SHREW-FOOTED  UROPSILE.] 

ttr-ft-pyfc'-I-al,  a.  [UEOPYGICM.]  Of,  belonging 
to,  or  connected  with  the  uropygium.  Specifically 
applied  to  a  peculiar  sebaceous  gland  developed  in 
many  birds  in  the  skin  covering  the  coccyx.  It 
secretes  an  oily  fluid,  which  the  bird  spreads  over 
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its_  feathers  by  the  operation  of  preening.  The 
fluid  passes  out  by  one  or  two  apertures,  commonly 
situated  upon  an  elevation,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  covered  with  feathers. 

ur-6-py:&  -I-fim,  8.  [Gr.  orropi/<;/on=the  rump 
of  birds  in  which  the  tail-feathers  are  sot  (Arist.)  ,' 
generally  the  rump  or  tail  of  any  animal. 

Anal.:  The  coccyx  (q.  v.). 

u-rQs'-cft-py',  s.  [Gr.  o«ron=urine,  and  skopeo= 
to  see,  to  observe.]  The  judgment  of  diseases  by 
inspection  of  the  urine  of  the  patient,  [URINAL- 
IST.] 

"In  thir  work,  attempts  will  exceed  performances;  it 
being  composed  by  snatches  of  time,  as  medical  vaca- 
tions, and  uroscopy,  would  permit." — Browne  :  Vulgar 
Errors. 

tir  -6-sphen,  s.  [Prefix  uro-,  and  Gr.  sphen=& 
wedge.  ] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Fistulariidse,  from  the  Eocene 
of  Monte  Bolca.  The  cylindrical  body  terminates 
in  a  large  wedge-shaped  fin,  whence  the  geueric 
name. 

ttr-6-St!o  -te,  stubst.  [Pref.  uro-,  and  Qt.stiktos= 
spotted,  dappled.] 

Ornlth. :  A  genus  of  Trochilidae,  with  two  species, 
from  Ecuador.  Bill  straight  and  longer  than  the 
head ;  nostrils  not  covered  with  plumes ;  wings 
pointed ;  tail  slight,  forked. 

tir-6  sty  -la,  s.  [Pref.  wo-,  and  Greek  stylos=a. 
pillar.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Oxytrichidee,  with  four  species 
from  fresh  water.  They  have  the  general  character 
of  the  family,  but  the  ventral  setae  are  developed  in 
great  abundance. 

u-rfit  -rlcll-fis,  subst.  [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  thrix 
(genit.  trichos)  =  hair.] 

Zoology:  A  genus  of  Mygalidte,  intermediate  be- 
tween the  Desmans  and  the  Moles,  and  agreeing 
with  the  Shrews  in  having  only  two  incisors  in  the 
lower  jaw.  Nose  elongated  into  a  snout,  with  nos- 
trils at  tip ;  tail  stout,  covered  with  long  hairs. 
Two  or  three  species,  from  Japan  and  North  Amer- 
ica. 

*ur -fix,  s.    [AUROCHS.] 

ttr-OX-an'-Ic,  adj.  [Eng.  ur(ic);  (all)oxan,  and 
suffix  -j'c.]  Derived  from  or  containing  uric  acid 
and  alloxan. 

uroxanic-acid,  8. 

Chem.:  Cs^HioOf.  A  dibasic  acid  obtained  by 
boiling  uric  acid  with  strong  potash  lye,  allowing 
the  solution  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  air  for 
several  months,  and  decomposing  the  resulting  salt 
with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes 
in  colorless,  transparent  tetrahedrons,  slightly  solu- 
ble in  cold  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  On  boiling 
with  water  it  is  decomposed,  carbonic  anhydride 
being  given  off. 

uroxanic-annydride,  s. 

Cftem. :  C5N4H8O5.  Uroxil,  Uroxyl.  A  yellowish 
hygroscopic  substance  obtained  by  heating  urox- 
anic  acid  at  130",  till  the  weight  of  the  residue 
becomes  constant. 

W-r5x'-Il,  u-rox-yi,  s.  [Eng.  urox(anic);  -il, 
-y/.]  [UROXANIC-AXHYDRIDE.J 

u-rox -In,  s.  [Eng.  urox(anic);  -in.]  [ALLOX- 
ANTIN.] 

ur  -petn-lte,  subst.  [After  the  Urpeth  Colliery, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (J/m.).] 

Min.:  A  member  of  the  Paraffin  group  of  hydro- 
carbons; soft,  like  tallow;  specific  gravity,  0-8*5; 
color,  yellowish-browu.  An  analysis  yielded  John- 
son: Carbon,  8.V83;  hydrogen,  Hpn  =  100.  Separated 
from  the  ozocerite  of  the  Urpeth  Colliery  by  its 
ready  solubility  in  cold  ether. 

fir'-ryS  s.  [Cf.  Gael.  uirlach=mo\A,  dust.]  A  sort 
of  blue  or  black  clay,  lying  near  a  vein  of  coal. 
(Prov.) 

"In  the  coal-mines  they  dig  a  blue  or  black  clay,  that 
lies  near  the  coal,  commonly  called  urry,  which  is  an 
unripe  coal,  and  in  very  proper  for  hot  lands,  especiully 
pnsture  ground." — Mortimer:  Husbandry, 

Cfr -sa,  s.  [Lat.  =  (l)  a  she  boar,  (2)  a  constella- 
tion.] 

Astron. :  The  Bear ;  the  first  word  in  the  name  of 
two  constellations. 

Ursa  Major,  s. 

Astron.:  The  Great  Bear.  The  most  conspicuous 
of  the  twenty  ancient  northern  constellations,  its 
seven  loading  stars  attracting  notice  all  the  more 
conspicuously  that  there  is  a  certain  absence  of 
virfible  heavenly  bodies  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
sky.  The  Semitic  conception  of  the  constellation 
was  that  it  resembled  a  bier  with  mourners  walk- 
ing behind.  [ARCTURUS,  BENETNASCH],  and  it  has 
sometimes  been  called  specifically  Lazarus'  bier, 
the  four  stars  constituting  a  four-sided  figure  being 
the  bier  and  the  other  three,  Mary,  Martha,  and 


ursine 

Mary  Magdalene,  the  mourners.  It  is  much  like  a 
plow,  and  is  often  called  the  Plow,  the  rectangle 
constituting  its  body,  and  the  three  projecting  stars 
its  handle.  To  other  minds  it  suggests  a  vehicle, 
whence  it  has  been  called  the  Car  of  David,  and 
sometimes  Charles'  Wain,  or  Wagon.  The  four 
stars  standing  together  are  the  wheels,  ami  the 
throe  behind  are  the  shaft.  Another  name  is  the 
Dipper.  But  astronomers  cling  to  the  old  classical 
conception  of  a  bear,  of  which  the  four  stars,  Alpha, 
Beta,  Gamma,  Delta,  Ursae  Majoris,  are  the  hind 
quarter,  and  the  three  the  tail.  The  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  animal  are  marked  out  by  sundry  small 
stars  of  the  third  and  fourth  magnitude.  The  Bear 
was  supposed  to  require  a  ward  or  keeper.  [ARC- 
TURUS.J  The  Arabs  gave  the  seven  conspicuous 


Ursa  Major  and  Ursa  Minor. 
(The  Great  Bear  and  the  Little  Bear.) 

stars  names,  some  of  which  are  still  in  use.  They 
are  called  Alpha  Urs«e  Majoris  or  Dubhe:  Beta, 
Merak ;  .Gamma,  Fliecda;  Delta,  Megrez;  Epsilon, 
Alioth;  Zeta,  Mizar;  and  Eta,  Alcaid,  or  Benet- 
nasch.  The  first  two  are  called  Pointers,  because 
a  line  drawn  from  Beta  through  Alpha  and  con- 
tinued for  about  five  times  as  far  as  the  distance 
between  them  will  reach  the  pole-star.  Ursa  Major 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Draco  and  Camelopar- 
dalis,  on  the  south  by  Leo  Minor,  on  the  east  by 
Canes  Venatici,  and  on  the  west  by  Lynx  and  Cam- 
elopardalis.  Of  the  seven  stars  six  are  of  the  second 
magnitude,  the  remaining  one  (Delta)  being  at 

S resent  between  the  third  and  fourth  magnitude. 
izar  (Zota)  is  a  double  star.    Powerful  telescopes 
show  that  the  Great  Bear  is  made  up  of  many 
thousand  other  stars. 

Ursa  Minor,  *. 

Astronomy:  The  Little  Bear;  one  of  the  twenty 
ancient  northern  constellations,  bounded  by  Draco, 
Camelopardalis,  Cassiopeia  and  Persons.  Its  con- 
tour is  marked  out  by  seven  stars.  The  curvature 
of  the  tail  is  in  the  contrary  direction  to  that  of 
the  Great  Bear;  and  at  its  tip  is  a  star  of  the 
second  magnitude,  Alpha  Ursee  Minoris.  called 
Polaris,  or  the  Pole  Star  (q.  v.),  midway  between 
Cassiopeia  and  the  Great  Bear.  Next  in  bright- 
ness are  Beta  Ursee  Minoris,  called  by  the  Ara-bs 
Kokab,  and  Gamma  Ursa*  Minoris.  The  two  are 
sometimes  designated  the  Guards  of  the  Pole,  or 
simply  the  Guards.  Kokab  is  of  the  second,  and 
the  other  of  the  third.  The  remaining  stars  are 
smaller. 

fir-sal,  s.    [URSUS.] 

Zo6L:  The  Ursine-seal.     (Annandale.) 

fcr-sl-dffl,  8.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  urs(us);  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  Bears ;  a  family  of  the  Carnivora,  group 
Arctoidea,  or,  in  older  classifications,,  Pla-ntigrada 
(q.  v.).    Claws,  five  on  each  foot,  large,  strong,  and 
curved,  non-retractile;  tongue  smooth  ;  ears  small, 
eroct,  and  rounded  ;  tail  short;  nose  forming  a  mov- 
able   truncated    snout ;    caecum    absent.      Though 
ranged  with  the  Carnivora,  many  of  thellrsidse  live 
entirely  or  partially  on  vegetable  diet,  and  their 
tooth  are  modified  accordingly.    They  are  widely 
distributed,  but  aro  entirely  absent  from  the  Aus- 
tralian andEthiopiiin  regions,  and  only  one  species. 
Ursus  (or  Tremarctos}  ornatus,  from  the  Andes  of 
Peru  and  Chili.    Wallace  reckons  fifteen  species, 
which  have    been    groupod  into  as  man-y  as  five 
genera  (Ursus,  Thalassarctos,  Helarctos,  Mclursns 
or  Prochilus,  and  Tremarctos)  ;  Mivart  (P.roc.  Zool. 
Soc.  1885,  p.  395)    makes    two   genera   (Ursus  and 
Melursus) ;  and  Prof.  Flower  (Bncyc.  Brit.  ed.  9th, 
art*  Mammalia)  includes  Ailurnpus,  an  annectant 
form  connecting  Ursus  with  Ailurus*(q.  v.). 

2.  Palceont,:  The  family  appears  first  in  the  Mio- 
cene. 

fir  -si-form,  a.  [Lat.  «rsus=a  bear.  and/orma= 
form.]  Having  the  fonr.  or  shape  of  a  bear;  resem- 
bling a  bear. 

ur  -sine,  a.  [Lat.  ursinus,  from  ursus=a  bear.] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  bear. 


toll,     b6y;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    pa  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,      -sion  =  shun;     tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  -  shus.     -We,     -die,      Ac.  =bel,     del. 


ursine-dasyure 


ursine-dasyure,  ». 

ZoOl. :  Dasyurus  ursinus,  the  Native  or  Tasmanian 
Devil.  In  outward  appearance  it  somewhat  resem- 
bles a  small 
bear  with  a 
long  tail ;  the 
body  is  about 
two  feet  in 
length;  gen- 
eral color,  a 
brown  isn- 
black,  with  a 
broad  white 
ba-nd  ac  ross 
the  chest,  and 
another  ove  r 
the  back  close 
to  the  tail.  Ursine-dasyure. 

They   comm  it 

great  havoc  among  sheep  and  poultry,  and  are  a 
match  for  an  ordinary  dog.  In  confinement  they 
appear  to  be  untamably  savage.  They  are  true 
Marsupials*  and  have  the  jaw  inflected,  but  in 
dental  characters  and  in  general  habits  they  resem- 
ble the  Carnivora.  Found  only  in  Tasmania. 

ursine-bowler,  a. 

Zool. :  Myceles  ursinus,  a  large  monkey  from  South 
America.  The'body  is  about  three  feet  long,  and 
the  tail  slightly  longer ;  color,  rich  reddish-brown. 

ursine-seal, «.  [NORTHERN  FUR-SEAL.] 

ar-8l-tax  -US,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  ursus,  and   toxus 

Palozont. :  A  genus  of  Melidss,  allied  to  Mellivora 
(q.  v.),  from  the  Sivalik  Hills.  [SIVALIK-STRATA.] 

fir  -sftn,  s.    [Prob.  from  Lat.  ursus  (q.  v.).] 

Zoology:  Erythizon  dorsatum,  a  North  American 
species  of  Tree-porcupine.  When  full-grown  it  is 
about  two  feet  long,  covered  with  woolly  hair  mixed 
with -long,  coarse,  dark-brown  hair,  with  white  or 
yellowish  points.  It  is  distributed  almost  univers- 
ally over  the  Eastern  United  States,  and  north 
through  Canada  till  the  limit  of  the  trees  is  reached. 
Called  also  the  Canadian  Porcupine. 

ur'-85ne,  ».  [Mod.  Latin  (Arctostaphylos  uva-) 
urs(i);  -one  (Chem.).] 

Chem.:  Ci0H[6O  (7).  A  resinous  body,  obtained 
by  treating  the  leaves  y,  »aa  red  bear-berry  (Arc- 
tostaphylos  uva^ursi)  with  other  in  a  displacement 
apparatus,  and  purifying  by  crystallization  from 
alcohol.  It  forms  slender,  colorless  needles,  hav- 
ing a  silky  luster,  tasteless,  inodorous,  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  190° 
to  200°,  and  solidifies  again  in  the  crystalline  form 
on  cooling. 

(Jr'-su-line,  a.  &  s.  [Named  after  St.  Ursula,  a 
famous  British  virgin  and  martyr,  who  is  said  to 
have  suffered  at  Cologne,  with  11,UOO  companions, 
in  the  fourth  century.  The  enormous  number  of 
St.  Ursula's  companions  has  been  since  explained 
as  originating  in  a  mistake  of  the  early  copyists, 
who  found  some  such  entry  as — "  Ursula,  et  xi. 
M.  V.,"  which  (taking  M  for  millia)  they  read  as 
"  Ursula  and  11,01)0  virgins,"  instead  of  "  Ursula 
and  eleven  martyr  virgins."  (Smith:  Christ,  Biog., 
iv.  10710] 

Church  History : 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  congregations 
described  under  B. 

"  I-Q  the  Milanese  alone  there  were  eighteen  I'rauline 
houses  at  the  death  of  St.  Charles."— Addis  *  Arnold: 
Cat*.  Diet.,  p.'827. 

B.  -4s  subst.  (pi.) :   An  order  of  nuns  developed 
from  a   society  founded  by  St.  Angela  Merici  of 
Brescia  (147U-1540)  in  1537,  under  the  invocation  of 
St.  Ursula  (seeetym.).    The  objects  of  the  institu- 
tion were,  nursing  the  sick,  the  education  of  girls, 
arid  the  sanctification  of  the  lives  of  the  members; 
and  the  foundation  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Paul 
KI.  in  1544.    Till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  vows  were  simple,  but  in  1612  a  bull  was 
obtained  from  Pope  Paul  V..  making  the  congrega- 
tion a  religious  order,  with  strict  inclosure  and  sol- 
emn vows,  a  fourth — that  of  instructing  the  young 
— being  added  to  the  usual  three.    Since  that  time 
several  distinct  congregations  have  been  formed. 

ur-sus,s.    [Lat.=a  bear.] 

1.  Zoology:  The  type-genus  of  Ursida?  (q.  v.), 
with  the  range  ef  the  family.  Dental  formula, 
I.  3,  c.  1,  PM.  1,  M.  J.  Milk  teeth  comparatively 
small,  and  shed  at  an  early  age;  body  heavy;  feet 
broad,  and  completely  plantigrade ;  the  five  toes  on 
each  foot  all  well  developed,  and  armed  with  long, 
compressed,  slightly-curved,  non-retractile  claws ; 
palms  and  soles  naked;  tail  very  short;  ears  mod- 
erate, erect,  rounded,  hairy ;  fur  generally  long, 
soft, -and  shaggy.  Prof.  Flower  groups  the  species 
in  the  following  sections: 

(1)  Thalassarctos.  Head  comparatively  small, 
molar  teeth  small  and  narrow,  soles  more  covered 
with  hair  than  in  the  o_ther  sections.  Ursus  mari- 
timus.  the  Polar  or  White  Bear. 
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(2)  Ursus  proper;  U.  arctos,  the  Common  Brown 
Bear  of  Europe  and  Asia,  a  very  variable  species, 
U.  syriacus  (the  Syrian),  and  U.  isabellinus  (the 
Isabelline  Bear),  if  really  distinct  species,  are 
nearly  related;  U.  tibetanus,japotiicits,  and  ameri- 
canus.  the  Black  Bears  of  the  Himalayas,  Japan, 
and  N  orth  America :  U.  ornatus,  the  Spectacled 
Bear  of  the  Peruvian  Andes. 

<:t)  Helarctos.  Head  short  and  broad,  molars 
comparatively  broad,  tongue  long  and  extensile, 
fur  short  and  smooth.  U,  malayanuK,  the  Malay 
or  Sun  Bear. 

2.  Palceont.:  [BEAR  (!),«.,  1. 1  (2).] 

ar-tl-ca,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  nettle,  a  stinging  nettle; 
ttro=to  burn.] 

Botany:  Nettle:  the  typical  genus  of  Urticacese 
(q.  v.).  Herbs,  rarely  shrubs,  with  stinging  hairs 
and  a  tenacious  inner  bark.  Leaves  opposite, 
with  stinging  hairs ;  calyx  four-partite ;  males  with 
four  stamens,  and  the  rudiments  of  an  ovary; 
females  with  a  subsessile;  penicillate  stigma ;  fruit 
an  achene.  Known  species  thirty-seven,  from  tem- 
perate and  tropical  climes.  Urtica  urentissima, 
called  in  Timor  the  Daoun  Setan  (the  Devil's  Leaf) 
is  said  by  the  natives  to  produce  effects  continuing 
about  a  year,  or  even  to  cause  death.  U.  ( — Laportea) 
crenulata,  an  Indian  species,  is  also  formidable. 
[LAPORTEA.]  U.  stimulans  of  Java  is  less  violent. 
The  fibers  of  U.  tenacissima,  called  in  Sumatra, 
Caloose,  can  be  manufactured  into  very  tough  cord- 
age; those  of  U.  cannabina  may  be  similarly 
employed.  The  tubers  of  U.  tuberosa  are  eaten  raw, 
boiled,  or  roasted  by  the  natives  of  India.  U. 
simensis,  the  Sama  of  Abyssinia,  though  acrid,  is 
eaten  in  that  country.  The  leaves  and  the  seeds  of 
U.  tnem6ranocea, an  Egyptian  plant,are considered 
emmenagogue  and  aphrodisiac.  Flogging  with 
nettles  was  formerly  practiced  for  arthritis  and 
paralysis.  The  old  U.  heterophytla,  the  Neilgherry 
Nettle,  is  now  Girardinia  heterophylla.  [GiRAR- 

DINIA.J 

ur-tl-ca'-9e-se,  •ar-tlc.'-e'-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
urtic(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  •aceoe,  '?<£•] 

Bot.:  Nettleworts;  anorderof  Diclinous  Exogens, 
typical  of  the  alliance  Urticales.  Trees,  shrubs,  or 
herbs,  never  milky.  Leaves  alternate,  usually 
covered  with  asperities  or  stinging  hairs ;  stipules 
membranous,  often  deciduous ;  flowers  small,  green, 
unisexual,  scattered,  clustered,  in  catkins  orin  close 
heads ;  calyx  membranous,  persistent— in  the  males 
it  is  four  or  five-parted,  with  four  or  five  stamens 
inserted  into  its  base  opposite  to  its  lobes;  females 
with  a  tubular,  four  to  five-cleft  calyx,  three  to  five 
staminodes,  the  style  simple  or  wanting,  thestigma 
simple,  fringed,  the  ovary  superior,  sessile,  one- 
celled,,  with  a  single  erect  ovule ;  the  fruit  a  simple 
indehiscent  nut  surrounded  by  the  calyx.  Nettle- 
worts  are  widely  distributed  over  the  world,  flour- 
ishing both  in  hot  and  in  cold  countries,  and  often 
following  the  footsteps  of  man.  Known  genera, 
twenty-three  ;specieSj  300  or  more.  (Lindley.)  Gen- 
era, forty-three ;  species.  500.  (Sir  Joseph  Hooker. ) 

ttr-tl-ca'-ce-oiis  (or  ceous  as  shiis),a.  [URTI- 
CAGE*:.]  Having  the  character  of  a  nettle ;  belong- 
ing to  the  Urticacese. 

Br  tl  cal,  a.    [URTICALES.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Urtica  or  to 
the  order  Urticacece.  (Lindley.) 

fir-tl  ca  -le§,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  or  fern.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  urticalis.]  [URTICA.] 

Bot.:  The Urtical  Alliance;  Lindley's  nineteenth 
alliance  of  Exogenous  plants.  Diclinous  Exogens, 
with  scattered  monochlamydeous  flowers,  single 
superior  carpels,  andalarge  embryo  lying  in  a  small 
quantity  of  albumen.  Orders:  Stilaginacese,  Urti- 
cacese, Ceratophyllacese,  Cannabinacea?,  Moraceae, 
Artocarpaceae,  and  Platanacew. 

ar-tl-car -I-a,  s.  [Fern,  of  Mod.  Lat.  urticarius 
=stinging  like  a  nettle,  from  Lat.  urti<:a  (q.  v.).] 

Pathol.:  Nettle-rash;  anon-contagious  eruption 
on  theskin,  producing  prominent  patches  or  wheals, 
accompanied  by  great  neat  and  itching.  It  may  be 
acute  or  chronic,  continuing  for  months  or  even  for 
years.  It  is  often  caused  py  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs,  by  over  fatigue,  or  by  mental  anxi- 
ety. Steel,  cold  or  tepid  baths,  and  a  simple  diet 
will  often  do  it  good. 

*Br  -tl-cate,  v,  i.  or  r.    [URTICA.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  act  so  as  to  annoy  or  irritate. 

"  He  not  only  urticates,  he  hurts." — O.  A.  Sala:  America 
Revisited,  i.  271. 

B.  Trans, :  To  annoy,  to  irritate. 

"  While  he  urticates  you,  he  utters  a  low  crooning  mur- 
mur."— G.  A.  Sala:  America  Revisited,  i.  270. 

ar'-tl-cat  Ing,  pr.  par.  or  adject.    [URTICATE.] 
Stinging  like  a  nettle;  pertaining  to urtication. 
urticating-cells,8.p2.    Thread-cells.    [CNID.E.] 
*ar-tl-ca'-tion, «.    [Lat.  «rtica=a  nettle.]    The 
stinging  of  nettles,  or  a  similar  stinging ;  the  whip- 
ping of  a  benumbed  or  paralytic  limb  with  nettles 
to  restore  its  feeling. 
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tl-ru  -bu,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Ornithology:  Cathartes  iota  (oratrata),  from  the 
Southern  States  of  the  Union  and  Central  South 
America.  It  is  often  confounded  with  the  Turkey- 
buzzard  (q.  v.),  from  which,  however,  it  may  be 
readily  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  ring  of 
feathers  round  the  throat,  General  color  black ; 
head  and  naked  part  of  neck  bluish-black  witli 
warts  and  a  few  hair-like  feathers.  Called  also 
Black  Vulture  and  Zopilote. 

tir'-us, «.    [Lat.    See  def.] 

Zool.  &  PalcEont.:  \  kind  of  ox,  the  Bosurusof 
Ctesar  (De  Bella  Galileo,  vi.  28),  now  called  Box 
primigenius.  It  differs  from  the  Aurochs  (q.  v.)  in 
its  larger  size,  the  double  curvature  of  its  horns, 
&c.  It  existed  from  the  Pleistocene  almost  to  his- 
toric times,  always  diminishing  in 'size,  and  Prnf. 
Boyd  Dawkins  thinks  it  may  not  be  specifically  <li>- 
tinct  from  Bos  taurus.  (Quart.  Jour.  Cfeol.  ,s'i«  .. 
xxiii.  392-401.)  [Bos,  Ox,  EEEM.] 

"It  proves  that  the  wriis  was  living  in  Britain  as  late  HS 
the  Bronze  Age." — Ddtcktns:  Early  Man  in  Hritain,  ch.  x. 

u-ru'-shl,  8.  [See  def.]  The  Japanese  name  of 
the  varnish  or  lacquer  tree,  Rhus  vernix,  or  verni- 
cifera, 

tir  -US-He,  s.  [After  the  Urus  plateau,  Tsche- 
leken  Island,  Caspian  Sea  ;  suff.  -ite  (M in.}.} 

Min.:  A  hydrated  sulphate  of  soda  and  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  probably  related  to  sideronatrite 
(q.  v.),  but  needing  further  examination. 

ar'-va,  8.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  native  name.] 

Zool. :  Crab-Mungoos ;  a  sub-genus  of  Herpestes, 
with  one  species,  Urva  cancrivora,  from  India.  It 
is  nearly  three  feet  in  length,  of  which  the  tail  occu- 
pies about  a  third.  A  narrow  stripe  of  white  hairs 
runs  from  the  shoulders,  contrasting  very  decidedly 
with  the  grayish-brown  tint  of  the  fur;  there  are 
some  very  faintly  marked  darker  bars  on  the  body. 
and  the  tail  is  marked  with  three  or  four  faint 
transverse  bars  ;  feet  and  legs  of 
uniform  dark  tint.  Its  habits 
are  aquatic,  and  it  feeds  on  frogs 
and  crabs. 

fir  -vant,  ar  -ved,  a.  [Etym. 
doubtful.] 

Heraldry:  Turned  or  bowed 
upward, 

fir-voel  -gjf-lte  (e  lone), subst. 
[After  Urvolgy,  the  Hungarian 
name  for  Herrengnind,  where 
found;  suff.  -ite  (3fm.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in 
semi-spherical  aggregations  of  thin  hexahedral 
plates,  associated  witli  malachite  and  other  min- 
erals in  a  conglomerate.  Hardness,  2'5 ;  specific 
gravity,  3'132 ;  luster,  vitreous  to  pearly ;  color, 
shades  of  emerald  to  bluish  green.  Composition : 
A  hydrated  sulphate  of  copper  and  lime,  but,  as 
Dana  suggests,  it  "needs  further  examination  on 
the  chemical  side."  More  frequently  known  under 
the  name  of  Herrengrundite. 

flr-zSl  -la,  s.  [West  African  native  name  of  the 
plant.] 

Bot.  &  Comm. :  Roccella  fusifomnis,  a  dye-licheu 
exported  from  Western  Africa. 

us,  *OUS,  *ows,  pron.  [A.S.us  (dat.),i(8,  usic, 
ussic  (accus.  pi.) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  ons;  Icel.  O8g 
(accus.  &  dat.)  ;  Sw.  osx;  Dan.  os;  Ger.  uns;  Goth. 
uns,  unsis.]  The  plural  of  the  first  personal  pro- 
noun. Used — 

(1)  As  the  accusative,  or  direct  object,  of  we. 
"Lead  us  not  into  temptation." — MntF.  vi.  13. 

(2)  As  the  dative,  or  indirect  object,  of  ice. 

"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." — Matt.  vi.  11. 
•us -a-ble,  *u§e -a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  us(e) ;  -able  J 
Able  to  be  used ;  fit  to  be  used. 

"If  it  be  neither  useable  nor  beneficial,  it  will  soou 
have  ending."— Time'*  Storehouse,  p.  756. 

as.  -age  (age  as  Ig), «.   [Fr.] 

1.  The  mode  or  mannerof  usingortreating;  treat- 
ment ;  an  act  or  series  of  actions  performed  by  one 
person  toward  another. 

"  This  most  cruel  usage  of  your  queen." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  U.  3. 

2.  Custom;  practice  or  use  long  continued;  cus- 
tomary way  of  acting. 

"Stokesleyof  London  .  .  .  was  very  earnest  with  him 
for  the  usages  of  the  church." — Stritpe:  Ecctes.  Mem.  (an. 
1538). 

3.  Established  or  customary  mode  of  employing 
some  particular  word ;  current  use  or  locution. 

"A  certain  community,  at  a  certain  time,  used  such 
and  such  a  sign  thus  and  so;  and  hence,  by  this  and  that, 
succession  of  partly  traceable  historical  changes,  our  own 
usage  has  come  to  be  what  it  is." — Whitney:  Life  and. 
Growth  of  Language,  ch.  viii. 

*4.  Manners,  behavior. 


Urvant. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,     pot, 
or,     wbre,     wolf.     work,     who,     s&n;     mate,     cib,     cttre,     unite,     car.     rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian.     <e,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


usager 

If  Usape  is  what  one  has  been  long  used  to  do; 
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ushership 


2.  Forg. :  A  slab  of  iron  welded  to  the  side  of  a 


u§e  -a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  use,  v. ;  -able.]    Capable  of 


*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Use,  usage,  employment,  treatment. 

"This  discriminative  usance  or  sanctification  of  tinners 
sacred."—  Mede:  Diatribe,  p.  60. 

2.  Custom,  usage,  practice. 

"It  was  that  tyme  suclie  usance." — Qoicer:  C.  A.,  vi. 

3.  Usury ;  interest  paid  for  the  loan  of  money. 

"  He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance." 

Shakesp.;  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 
II.  Comm. :  The  time  allowed  by  usage  and  cus- 


3  :   [EXECUTED.] 

Future  use:  The  same  as  CONTINGENT  USE 


"Without    it  [industry]  we    cannot  ia  any  state  act 
decently  or  usefully." — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  19. 


,.  Resulting  use:  [RESULTING.!  use -f  ul-n8ss,  swbsf.    [Eng.  useful;  -ness.]    The 

(o)  Secondary,  or  Shifting  use:  That  use  which,  quality  or  state  of  being  useful,  profitable,  or  beuc- 

though  executed,  may  change  from  one  to  another  ficial;  conducivoness  to  any  end  or  purpose. 

(6)  Springing  use:  The  same  as  CONTINGENT  USE  ratherforostentationthanuny'reyiir/e/u/ness™—  "dd'ton! 


(q.v.).' 


(T)    f  se  and  occupation:  The  form  of  words  usual    n, 
in  pleadings  in  an  action  for  rent  againTt  a  per'  f,        s 

' 


, 
who  has  held  andenjoyedlandsnotnderarue 


<  '""•'  -ies«-]    Having  no  use; 
'  or  advantageous;  serving  no 


idcus-      *(8)  Use  and  wont:  Common  or  customary  practice 
.The    ( Tennyson :  In  Memoriam,  Mix.  11.) 


*(9) 7nu*T: "  "  "° 

(a)  In    employment;   being   employed;   as,  The 


"Useless  are  all  words, 

lill  you  have  writ  performance  with  your  swords.*' 
Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Love's  Cure,  i.  1. 
use'-lSss-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  useless  ;  -ly.~]    In  a  use- 


torn  for  the  payment  of  a  bill  of  exchange, 
length  of  usance  varies  greatly  in  different  coun- 
tries ;  Ions?  usance  is  felt  to  be  very  objectionable,  ^,  *.,    <,..it 
id  merchants  are  making  efforts  to  reduce  usance  book  is  in  use 

larrower  limits.    (Bithell.)  (ft)  In  customary   practice,  observance,  or   em-    Purpose;  unprofitably. ' 

*U5  -ant,  a.    [O.  Fr.]    Using,  accustomed,  used.  p  ,.?mcj?t ;. as'  Such  rltes  are  sti11  »'»  «*>•                           "  To  be  so  idle  and  uselessly  employed."-Locte-  On 

';  to  be     Human  Understanding,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 


loss  manner;  without  profit  or  advantage;  to  no 


ef  1     A  member 


'to  a        usep-l6s8-ng«8,««&«f.    [Eng.  useless;  -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  useless ;  inutility,  unser- 


La     i 


use.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  using  or  employing  anything  for  any 
purpose ;  the  state  of  being  used  or  employed ;  em- 
ployment in  or  conversion  to  a  purpose,  especially 
to  a  profitable  purpose ;  application. 

"I  know  not  what  use  to  put  her  to." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2, 

2.  The  quality  which  makes  a  thing  useful  or 
proper  for  a  purpose ;  usefulness,  utility,  service, 
convenience,  advantage,  profit. 

"  God  made  two  great  lights,  great  for  their  use 
To  man."  Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  346. 

3.  Present  possession  ;  usufruct.    [II.  3.] 
"He  will  let  me  have  the  other  half  in  use, 

To  render  it,  upon  his  death,  unto  the  gentleman." 
Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

4.  Occasion  or  need  for  employing ;  necessity,  exi- 
gency, need. 

"Here  is  no  use  for  gold." — Shakesp.:  Ttmon,  iv.  3. 

5.  Continued   or   repeated   practice   or   employ- 
ment ;  usage,  custom,  practice,  wont ;  habitual  exer- 
cise. 

"It  hath  not  been  my  use  to  pray." 

Coleridge:  Pains  of  Sleep. 

*6.  Common  occurrence ;  ordinary  experience. 
"  O  Cffisar !  these  things  are  beyond  all  use, 
And  I  do  fear  them." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  11.  2. 
*7.  (PI.) :  Manners,  customs,  ways. 

"  How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 
*8.  Interest  for  money ;  usury. 

"The  Jews  were  forbidden  to  take  use  one  of  another 
but  they  were  not  forbidden  to  take  it  of  other  nations  " 
—Oelden:  Table-Talk;  Usury. 

*9.  The  practical  application  of  doctrines ;  a  term    Keferee,  April  17, 1887. 
particularly  affected  by  the  Puritans,  and  conse-        B.  Intransitive: 
<iuently  ridiculed  by  the  dramatists. 

"He  hath  begun  three  draughts  of  sack  in  doctrines 
And  four  in  uses." 

Ben  Jonson:  Magnetic  Lady,  iii.  1. 

II.  Technically: 


9p.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  129. 
•r.vser,   r<    i     ow     at.  uso,  from 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  employ  or  make  use  of. 

(1)  To  employ  with  the  hands;  to  handle,  hold,  or 
move  for  some  purpose ;  to  avail  one's  self  of  •  to 
act  with  or  by  means  of. 


"They  could  use  both  the  right  hand  and  the  left  in 
hurling  stones."—!  Chron.  xii.  2. 

(2)  To  expend,  consume,  utilize,  or  exhaust  by 
employment ;  to  employ ;  as,  to  use  water  for  irri- 
gation. 

(3)  To  practice  customarily ;  to  make  a  practice 

"  Use  hospitality  one  to  another."—!  Peter  iv.  9. 


.    .    is  accused  of  obscurity, 

anu  consequently  or  uselessness." — Seeker-  Sermons    vol 
vi.,  ser.  31. 

US/-e"r,  s.    [Eng.  us(e) ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  uses,  employs,  or  treats ; 
one  who  makes  use. 

"They  may  chance  to  prove  the  bane  of  the  bold  userot 
them." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  11. 


2.  Lam:  Right  of  user. 
IT  Right  of  user: 


[IT.] 


"An  open  space  in  which  the  public  has  an  uninter- 
rupted right  of  user  for  purposes  of  public  meeting  " — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

*ush  -er,  *usch-ere,  *ussh-er,  s.  [O.  Fr.  ussier, 
uisKier,  huissier;  Fr.  huissier,  f rom  Lat.  ostiarium, 
accus.  of  ostiarius=&  doorkeeper,  from  ostium=a 


"  Use  careful  watch."— Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 

2.  To  act  or  behave  to ;  to  treat. 

"  How  Tarquin  must  be  used." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrect,  1,195. 

3.  To  have,  possess,  occupy,  or  enjoy  for  a  timi 


1.  A  doorkeeper ;  an  officeror  servantwho  has  the 
charge  or  care  of  the  door  of  a  court,  hall,  chamber, 
or  the  like. 

"  That  dore  can  none  usher  shette, 
In  which  he  list  to  take  entre." 

Gower:  C.  A.,  i.  231. 


the  pa.  par.)  one  of   the  assistant  masters  7s"Ttlif  styfe"d'"the 

"He  that  intends  to  gain  th'  Olympick  prize,  U  «r  /^'\ 

Must  use  himself  to  hunger,  heat,  and  cold."  1    I1)   Gentleman  Usher:    [GENTLEMAN-USHER] 

Roscommon.  (2)  Usher  (or  Gentleman  Usher)  of  the  Black  Bod  • 

*5.  To  behave,  to  comport,  to   demean.     (Used    [  ^  CI?'?°D:|V  ,1     r. 

reflexively.)  -JgJ  Usher  of  the   Green  Rod:  An  officer   of  the 

British  Order  of  the  Thistle,  who  attends  on  the 
sovereign  and  knights  assembled  in  chapter.   There 


"Forgive  me,  if  I  have  used  myself  unmannerly." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii. 


to 
He  finds  this  place  in  the  tavern  which  he  uses 

,_nA      A :i   in     loan  •**•«•    "^     woto. 


*1.  To  deal,  to  dispose. 

"I    ...    brought  him  hither, 
To  use  as  yorfthink  needful  of  the  man." 

Shakesp.;  Titus  Andronicits,  v.  1. 
2.  To  be  accustomed;  t 


"  Ushering  forth  the  day  to  light  the  muse  along." 

Drayton:  Polyolbiw .  e.  3. 
*B.  Intrant, :  To  go  before  or  ID  advance ;  to  pre- 


pleasure." — Ben 
-;  -ance,]    In- 


or  uses  in  time  took  the  name  of  the  diocese  where 
* 


each  prevail,  ottlie  diocese  where        "Fears  use  to  be  represented  in  such  an  imaginary     .   "The  accidental  publication    .     .     .    gave  usherance  to 

?nCRiPtue,U?4icd-  cnuX":Dwh]ereAtthees)eraCsSSnsdaarye    fhem^Lo^  """"  d"ZZl"   mM'S   *"   ^  "^    lif  ~-*"^»-iwi,  Shaftetoury:  ChSracterlstLT^. 
marked  oy  the  use  of  different  colors,  some  follow 
the  Koman,  others  the  Sarum  use. 


*4.  To  be  accustomed  to  go  ;  to  frequent. 


"And  whereas  heretofore  there  hath  been  great  divers- 
ity  in  saying  and  singing  in  churches  within  this  Realm, 
«ome  following    Salisbury  use,  some  Hereford  use,  «nd 
*ome  i  the  use  of   Bangor,  some  of  York,  some  of  Lincoln  ;        ---------------  ««*,  «j  «o»u 

now  henceforth  all  the  whole  Realm  shall  have  but  one    of  ;  as,  It  used  up  all  my  money 

Concerning  the 


"Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 

Of  shades."  Milton:  Lyciaas,  136. 

IT  To  use  up  : 


*usU'-Sr-d6m,  subst.  [Eng.  usher,  s. ;  -dom.1  The 
functions  orj>owers  of  ushers ;  ushers  collectively. 

*ush  -Sr-lesa,  a.  [Eng.  usher,  s. ;  -less.]  Desti- 
rute  of  an  usher. 


1.  To  consume  entirely  by  using;  to  use  the  whole       fish'-er-shlp,  s.    [English  usher  s  •  -shin  1    Thn 
:  as.  It  used  un  al   mv  mrmov  nffi^n  ^T.  ,™>f  „?„..       ,_=         uo/iei,». ,    smp.j    me 


to 


office  or  post  of  an  usher. 


hisl 


bSil,    66^;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     96!!,     chorus, 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun; 


}"  X6T  °!  '"*«"'**  h»d  been  the  most  wretched  of 
fe."—  London  Daily  News. 


9hin,    bench;     go     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    ph  =  f. 
-tlon.      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious.     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble.     -die.    &c.  =  bel,     deL 


usky 


4362 


us  -if ,  s.    [See  def.]    A  contraction  of  Usque-  usual-terms,  s.  pi. 

baugh  (q.v.).  Law:  An    expression    in   common-law  practice 

US  -ne-a,  s.    [Arab.  acfcneh=a  lichen.]  which  means  pleading  issuably,  rejoining  gratis, 

Botany:  The  typical  genus   of  Usneids?    (q.  v.).  and  taking  short  notice  of  trial.    ( 

Thallus  round, branched,  and  generally  pendulous,  u -fjn-al-lf  (§as  zh),  odn.    [English  usual;  -ly.] 

with  a  central  thread ;  apothecia  terminal,  orbicu-  According  to  the  usual  or  common  course;  com- 

lar,  and  peltate,  of  the  substance  and  color  of  the  monly,  ordinarily,  customarily. 

thallus.    The  species  are  bright  green  while  they  "  r«ua!;!(  when  they  were  nearest  to  them,  they  did  most 

are  in    moist   places,  but    become    brownish-black  pim-^  up    their    spirits."— Bunyan:    Pilgrim's  Progress, 

when  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.    Usneapli-  pt.  ii. 
cata  can  be  used  for  a  dye. 


Utah 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  be  in  or  enter  into  a  place  contrary  to  right ; 
to  encroach. 

"Death  may  usurp  on  nature  many  hours." 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  be  or  act  as  an  usurper;  to  commit  illegal 
seizure,  or  appropriation. 

*U-§iirp  -ant,  a.    [Fr.]    Usurping. 

"  Some  factions  .  .  .  ventured  to  be  extravagant  and 
usurpant." — Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  473. 

u  s.ur-pa -tion,  *u-sur-pa-ci-on,  *.    [Fr.  m 


u -s.u,-al-ness  (s.  as  zh),  s.    [Eng.  usual;  -ness.] 


BHUUIIUIL.      — V*l*/"AiC;    ffViitcnvvo  \fj    uruyt"",   %>*vf   *..  HUlUlIIlf   IKIS-i*  t't'iSH  HI  dl    XM11I1    II1.H..I-,    |j*jwl   lt    IUIH.IHMI:?, 

fls-U-cap -tion,  s.    [Lat.  usucaptio,  from  us,«=    titlo,i>roperty,ortholike  of  anothorwitliont  ri.-ht : 
sef  and  captio=i  taking ;  capio=to  take.]  specifically,  the  unlawful  seiz.ng  or  occupation  of 


shrubby,  hypothallus  none, 
us  -nlc,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  usn(ea) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ic.] 

yr,  UBtJ,    ttUU  l;ltl^(  IV ct     I  .IJMtli^    ,     ^t*f»v w    I  i  I  !*•-  .  J  -      j 

(See  compound.)  Civil  Law :  The  acquisition  of  the  property  of  a    a  throne, 

usnic-acid,  s.  thing  by  the  uninterrupted  possession  and  enjoy-       "Conquest   may  be  called  a  foreign  *nrpano».  — 

CAem..'  CisHisO?.    Usniu.    Found  in  all  members    ment  thereof  for  a  certain  term  of  years  prescribed    Locke:  of  aril  Government,  ch.  ITU. 
of  the  genus  Usuca,  and  in  many  other  lichens,  and    by  law.  It  is  equivalent  to  prescription  in  the  com-       «2.  An  encroachment,  an  intrusion  (in  or  upon) . 
obtained  from  them  by  treatment  with  warm  lime-    mon  law.  *3.  Use,  usage. 

*U-?urp  -a-tSr-jf,  a.  [English  usurp;  -atory.] 
Characterized  or  marked  by  usurpation;  usurp- 
ing. 

"u-surp'-a-ture.sufts*.  [English usurp;  -ature.1 
Usurpation. 

"  God's  gold  just  shining  its  last  where  that  lodges 
Palled  beneath  man's  nsurpature." 

R.  Browning:  Master  Hugues  of  Saxe-Qotha. 

u.-s.urp'-er,  s.  [English  usurp;  -er.]  One  \vho> 
usurps  a  throne,  or  other  dignity,  functions,  prop- 

"The  usufructuary  has  a  temporary,  or  limited  prop-     ert      Qr  an  aclvantage  to  which  he  is  not  rightfully 
ty."—  Wollaston:  Relig.  of  Nature,  §  6.  entitled. 


lieSi 

the  air,  and  become  brown.  and~profits~ofland,  or  other'things,  without  having 

us -nln,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  usn(ea) ;  Eng.  suff. -in.]  the  right  to  alienate  or  change  the  property. 

[USNIC-ACID.)  fls-u-fruc  -tu-a-rf ,  s.  &  a.    [USUFRUCT.] 

us  -que  baugh  (Oftsilent),»usquebeatha,su6sf.  A   Atmbat.:  One  who  has  the  usufruct,  or  use 

[Irish  &  Gael.  uisoe6eaMa=usquebaugh,  whisky,  and  enjoyment,  of  property  for  a  time  without  hav- 

T;*.  — ,i-., » .tr*  f\t  1  ifn    (/»f     I  .Q  i".    ftfiti.n.   mtiv.  '    H  r.  P.CIIL  fifi     : it__j."*.i_ _ *... 


tit    tUtfOeoectlftU— USljUtJUjaut;^    v*utaa.j  . 
it.=waterof  life  (cf.  Lat.  aqua  mfce;  Fr.  raude    in    tn(J-  t-itlo  or  property. 
vie),  horn  uisge=water,  whisky  (q.  v.J.and  beatrui 
(cogn.  with  Gr.  bios,  and  Lat.  tn'ta)=life.] 

1.  Whisky. 

"Usquebaugh  to  our  feast  in  pails  was  brought  up." 
Swift:  Description  of  Irish  Feast. 

2.  A  strong  compound  cordial  made  of  brandy  or 


erty 


B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  relating  to  usufruct;   of   the       ••  The  usurper  would  soon  be  again  out  of  England."— 


ature  of  a  usufruct. 

*u-gu  rar'-I-OUS  (8.  aszh),  a.    [Lat.usurarius.]       u-s8rp -Ing,  a.   [Eng. usurp ;  -ing.]  Acting  as  an 
other" spirits, Tais'ins,"cinnamoni"cloves",  ami" other    Usurious, 
ingiedients.  "He  doubts  concerning  all  usurarious  contracts." — Bp. 

"Pewter  basins  of  usquebaugh  and  brandy  blazed  all     Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

night  in  the  tents." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi.  •*U/-S,U-ra-ry:   (8.  as  Zh),  subst.     [Lat.  usurarius.] 

*fis  -self,  *us-8ilf,  pron.    [English  us,  and  se//.]    Usurious. 


Ourselves. 

"If   we    demyden    wiseli    ussilf,    we    schnlen    not    be  Bp.  Hall:   Works,  vii.  373. 

domed."—  Wyoliffe. •  1  Corinthians  xl.  31.  *U -§Ure  (5  as  zt),  subst. 

fia-tll-a-AIn'-S-l,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  ustilag(o),  usura.]    Usury, 

genit.  ustilagin(is);  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff. -et.]  "Usure  of  gowle.    Vsura."— Prompt.  Porn. 

Dot . :  A  tribe  of  Fungals,  order  or  sub-order  Fuc- 


Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 


usurper ;  characterized  by  usurpation. 

"  Its  sanctuary  the  while  the  usurping  Moslem  pray'd.' 
Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  153. 

«U-s.urp 
In  a  usurping 


If,  adv.  [English   usurping;   -ly.] 

„ «.--=    manner;  after   the   manner  of   a 

"Odious  and  severely  interdicted  usurary  contracts." —    usurper;  by  usurpation.     (Shakesp.:  King  John,  l.J 


»U-surp  -ress,  s.  [Eng.  usurper;  -ess.'}       female 
[Fr.  usure,  from  Latin    usurpsor. 

"She  is  a  double  usurpresse." 

Dodona's  Grove,  p.  19. 

su-su-re,  *u-su  rie,  *u-su- 


tnat tne  irre;UHM  part  01  irauw  IB  UIIVGU  vj  juuus  .».«.-  — :-—'            ,„     -T    ..      •  "  oq 

US-tI-la-g6,   S.     [Latin  =  an   unidentified   plant,    chants  upon  borrowing  at  interest;  so  as,  if  the  usurer  with  usury!    —Lulu 

illed  also  carduus  sylvaticus."\                                      either  call  in  or  keep  back  his  money,  there  will  ensue  2.  An  excessive  or  exorbitant  interest  or  premium 

Hot.:  The  typicalgenusof  Ustilaginei  (Berfcetei/),    presently  a  great  stand  of  trade."— Bacon:  Essays,  paid ,01  stipulated  to  bo  paid,  fortholoan  of  money. 

«nna  ,.f  rn*r,marf\  ( T  .iiiAleii} .     The  snores   are       o   n u«  i. ....).  *  ,.,,..,-  at-  ^T^^Kitnnf  intf-rest:  s  Th«  nrantice  of  lending  money  at  interest ;  the 


called 

Hot.:  The  typ:-_^.-- 
a  genus  of  Ca?omacei  (Lindley).     The  spores   are 


JOl'l.i'l    ~~.f. 

v^uo  «..«  j 3.  The  practice  of  lending  money  at  interest;  the 

simple,  with  a  simple  coat.    It'contains  the  various    a  m(mey-fender  who  exacts  exorbitant  or  excessive    practice  of  taking  iuterest  for^moneylent  ^fP™1?^ 


2.  One  who  lends  money  at  exorbitant  interest; 

*>.u.».u,  ..  .*-  —  - — i t!  money-lender  who  exi 

kinds  of  smut  so  destructive  to  corn,  to  reea-oeus,    interest  for  his  money. 


Ac.    [SuCT,  II.  1.] 

*ust'-i6n  (las  y),«.  [Latin  ustio,  from  ustum, 
sup.  of  uro=to  burn.]  The  act  of  burning;  the 
state  of  being  burned. 

*us-tbr  -I-OUS,  a.  [UsTIox.]  Having  the  qual- 
ity of  burning. 

"The  power  of  a  burning  glass  is  by  an  ustorious  qual- 
ity in  the  mirror  or  glass." — Watts. 

US  -tu-late,  a.  [Latin  ustulatus,  pa.  par.  of  us- 
<ulo=toburn  a  little,  to  scorch,  dimin.  of  uro=  to 
burn.] 

Bot.:  Blackened.    (Paxton.) 

fis-tu-la  -tion,  s.    [USTULATE.] 
•I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  burning,  scorching,  or  singeing. 

"It  seems  to  lie  in  a  kind  of  sindging  and  ustulation." 
Petty,  in  Sprat's  Hist.  Royal  Society,  p.  297. 

2.  Ardent  lustful  passion  ;  concupiscence. 
"They  chose  ustulation  before  marriage." — Bp.  Taylor: 

Of  Repentance,  ch.  v.,  g  3. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Meta.il.:  The  operation  ol  expelling  one  sub- 
stance from  another  by  heat,  a*  sulphur  and  arsenic 
from  ores,  in  a  muili''. 

2.  Pharmacy : 

(I)  The  roasting  or  drying  of  moist  substances  so 


"These  thpughts  wh«n  usurer  Alphius.  now  about 
To  turn  mere  farmer,  had  spoke  out." 

Ben  Jonson:  Praises  of  a  Country  Life. 
*u  -§ur-I6g  (§  as   zh),  a.     [Mid.  Eng.  usure= 
usury.]    Practicing  usury  ;  usurious. 

"  Yon  should  not  need  to  fear  me,  madam, 
I  do  not  love  the  usuring  Jew  so  well." 

Beaum.  «  Flet.;  .Via/if  Walker,  IT. 


ally  the  practice  of  taking  exorbitant  or  excessive 
interest  for  the  loan  of  money;  the  practice  of  ex- 
anting  interest  in  an  exorbitant  way  from  needy  or 
extravagant  borrowers. 

1T  in  the  ancient  world,  interest  was  always  usuri- 
ous as  it  is  in  the  East  at  the  present  day.  The 
Mosaic  Law  prohibited  taking  interest  from  Hu- 
brows  (Exod.  xxii.  25 ;  Lovit.  xxv.  35-37 ;  Deut.  xxni. 
20) ;  and  Christ's  words,  "Give  to  him  that  asketh 
thee,"  (Matt.  v.  42)  seem  to  be  of  still  wider  apph- 


U-|Ur    I-OUS  (5  aszh),  a.    [Eng.  usury;  -ous.]        cation.    f  he"  Fa  th'ers"  regarded  interest  as  usury, 
1.  Practicing  usury;   exacting  exorbitant  inter-    and  therefore  as  a  species  of  ^jbbery;    ami  this 


est  for  money  lent. 


opinion  prevailed  in  the  Church  till  the  sixteec 


as  to  prepare  them  for  pulverization. 
(2)  The  burning  of  wine. 


"I  refer  me  to  your  usurious  cannibals,  or  such  like."—  century,  and  numbered  Luther  and  ._„....„.,... 

Ben  Jonson:  Every  Man  out  of  Hi,  Hu,nor,  v.  4.  EgHJet   ttoffl?  who  p^opS^heTodem 

2.  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  acquired  by  dngH"rcti(,nnbetween  interest  and  usury. 

Il^."LE-Jrnr^r(!ebV?i.rchilk?efeil8ibIy  ^cfThe^aLgiventothefirstorkeynotein 

U-sur-I-oiis:l?  (saszW,  adv.    ^.usurious;  ^^^^^i^^S&^ 

-li/.]    In  a  usurious  manner.  Except  among  the  French,  it  has  been  superseded 

U  S.ur  -I-OUS-nesS  (§aszh),s.    [Eng.  usurious;  bydo(q.v-).    [GAMUT.] 

-jtess.J    The  quality  of  being  usurious.  0-tan,».    [North  American  Indian  name.] 

U-surp  ,  *u-surpe,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Fr.  usurper,  from  HM  ^  Geog, ;  The  forty-fifth  state  of  the  Ameri- 

Lat.  usurpo=to  employ,  to  acquire,  to  usurp ;  prob.  can  rjn,on. 

for  usurapio=to  seize  to  one's  own  use:  usus— use, 

andrapio=to  seize.J 

A.  Transitive:  , 

1    To  seize  and  hold  possession  of,  as  of  some  im-  The  first  settlement  was  made  in  18- 

portant  or  dignified  place,  office,  power,  or  prop-  mons,   who,    under    the ^  leadersliip^.  of 


,ortant"oTdignified  place,  office,  power,  or  prop-    mons,   who,    under    the    leadersliip  .  ot    Brigham 

ft-'-W^l  (aaszh).  .U-SU-all,a.    [Lat.^is  *££&££  ^rorSnstrfg^^'3160'  okf'^teT^^^^rfl^ 

from  u»us=use;  Fr  usuel.]    In  common  use;  such  "  W<  S£E*j£,l*E£  organized,  but  the  constitution  then  drafted  was 

as  occurs  commonly  in  ordinary  practice,  or  m  the  Domlnion  here."-CoKPer.  Homer's  Odyssey,  ii.  rejected  by  Congress,  and  the  territory  of  Utah  was 

ordinary  course  of   events;  customary,    habitual,       „   T  t    f  't  organized  in  1850,  but  the  Federal  assumption  of 

ft^farifare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her     there ;     Pine     Pit,    sir  e     sir,     martne;«6.    pM» 
or.     wore,     wplf.     w6rk,     wh6,     s&n;     mute,    cub.     cure,    wnlte,    cur,     rCle,     full;     try.    Syrian,     ae,    < 
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Authority  met  with  determined  rcsistauce,  and  in 
l-.'.tj  the  United  States  appointees  to  territorial 
office  were  driven  from  the  territory.  These  troubles 
continued  with  thegovernmontuutil  1858,  the  coun- 
try being-  occupied  by  detachments  of  the  Uuited 
States  array.  In  tho  early  years  of  the  settlement  of 
the  country  (1852)  occurred  the  infamous  Moun- 
tain Meadow  massacre,  on  which  occasion  an  entire 
emigrant  train,  consisting  of  several  hundreds  of 
persons,  was  exterminated  by  a  band  of  Mormons 
and  Indians  under  the  leadership  of  John  D.  Loo 
and  others.  For  this  crime,  after  the  restoration 
of  authority  in  the  Territory,  shortly  after  the  close 
of  the  civil  war,  Lee  was  arraigned,  tried,  and  con- 
victed, and  in  1871  was  executed  by  shooting1.  On 
the  16th  day  of  July,  1894,  President  Cleveland 
signed  the  bill  erecting  the  Territory  into  a  State, 
and  December  of  the  same  year  was  the  time  set 
for  the  ordinance  of  statehood  to  take  effect. 
March,  1895,  was  the  date  for  the  assembling  of  the 
constitutional  convention  for  the  purpose  of  formu- 
lating a  state  constitution,  that  instrument  to  bo 
ratified  by  the  people  in  December  of  the  same 
.year.  Thus,  although  the  bill  authorizing  the 
statehood  of  Utah  received  the  Presidential  assent 
in  July,  1894,  it  is  not  until  1896  that  her  history  as 
-a  state  really  begins.  Number  of  counties  24; 
-school  system  fair;  school  age 6  to  18 years;  area, 
£4,900  square  miles,  very  nearly  same  as  Idaho ;  cli- 
mate mild  and  healthy,  warmer  west  of  Wahsatch 
Mountains.  Spring  opens  in  April;  cold  weather 
begins  late  in  November.  In  mountains  winters 
severe  and  snows  heavy.  Temperature  at  Salt 
Lake  averages  winter  35%  pummor  75°.  Summers 
<lry  and  hot  in  southwest.  Rainfall  averages  16 
inches  at  south  and  17  at  north,  chiefly  in  October 
-and  April. 

U -tah-Ite,  s.  [After  Utah,  where  found;  suff. 
•ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  minute  micaceous 
-crystals  as  an  incrustation  upon  a  quartzite  in  the 
Eureka  Hill  mines,  Juab  Co.,  Utau.  Crystalliza- 
tion, rhombohedral ;  luster,  silky;  color,  brownish- 
yellow.  Composition:  Sulphuric  acid, 28*45;  arsenic 
acid,  3'19;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  58*82;  water,  9.35  = 
•99-81,  yielding  formula  As2O5,3Fe2O3.3SO3+4H2O. 

u  -tas,  s.    [UTIS.] 

U-teV-Bll,  *U-ten-Sile,  a,  [Fr.  utensile,  from 
Latin  ttten#t/tft=fit  for  use;  utensilict  (ueut.  pl.)  = 
aitensils.  For  utentilis^  from  uteiis,  pr.  par.  of  utor 
=to  use.]  An  implement,  an  instrument;  more 
particularly,  an  instrument  or  vessel  used  in  the 
kitchen,  or  in  domestic  or  farming  work. 

u'-te"r-Ine,  a.  [Lat.  uterinu8=born  of  the  same 
mother,  from  uterus  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  uterus  or  womb. 

2.  Born  of  the  eame  mother,  but  by  a  different 
father. 

u-ter-6-,  pref.    [Lat.  uterus— \h&  womb.] 

Anat.,  Physiol.)  <&c.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  car- 
ried on  within  the  womb. 

u-te"r-6-ges-ta  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  utero-,  and  Eng. 
gestation.] 

BioL.  The  development  of  the  fecundated  ovum 
within  the  uterus.  [PREGNANCY.] 

ft  -ter-us,  *.    [Lat.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  womb. 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Anatomy: 

(I)  Compar.:  A  dilation  in  the  walls  of  the 
oviduct  foi  the  preservation  or  development  of  the 
ova.  In  Birds,  although  the  ova  are  developed  ex- 
ternally, the  term  uterus  is  often  applied  to  that 
cavity  where  the  eggs  receive  the  shell.  In  most  of 
the  Viviparous  Fishes,  and  in  the  Viviparous 
Lacertilia  and  Ophidia  the  ova  develop  within 
the  uterine  cavity  without  any  assistance  or  nour- 
ishment from  the  mother.  In  the  Prototheria  (  = 
Ornithodelphia  =  Monotremata)  the  oviducts,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  have  no  distinct  uter- 
ine or  Fallopian  portion,  but  open  directly  into  a 
cloaca!  chamber,  (iegenbaur,  hwwever,  calls  the 
lower  end  of  each  oviduct  a  uterus.  In  the  Meta- 
thoria  (  =  Didelphia  =  Marsupialia)  each  of  the 
oviducts  is  differentiated  into  uterine  and  Fal- 
lopian tracts,  opening  into  a  long  and  distinct 
vagina.  In  theEutheria  (  =  Monqdelphia,  including 
all  other  Mammals)  the  uterus  is  variously  modi- 
fied. In  the  Primates  it  is  normally  single,  though 
instances  of  a  double  uterus  occasionally  occur  ;  it 
is  two-horned  in  the  Kuminantia,  Pachydermatu, 
.Equidse,  and  Cetacea,  and  is  said  to  be  divided 
•when  it  has  only  a  very  short  body,  which  speedily 
divides  externally  and  internally,  and  is  continuous 
with  the  oviducts  (as  in  most  of  the  Carnivora  and 
Edentata,  and  some  of  the  Rodentia) ;  it  is  actually 
double  in  some  of  the  Edentata  and  in  most  of 
the  Rodentia,  including  the  mouse  and  the  hare, 
each  oviduct  passing  into  an  intestiniform  uterus, 
which  has  two  completely  distinct  openings  lying 
near  to  each  other  within  the  vagina. 


(2)  Human:  A  hollow,  muscular  organ,  with 
very  thick  walls,  situated  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  be- 
tween the  rectum  ami  the  bladder.  The  virgin 
uterus  is  about  three  inches  long,  two  broad,  and 
one  inch  thick  at  its  upper  extremity.  The  middle 
part  is  called  tlio  body,  the  upper  thofundus,  and 
the  lower,  opening  into  the  vagina,  the  neck.  Its 
chief  function  is  to  receive  the  ovum  from  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  and  to  retain  and  support  it 
during  the  development  of  the  foetus,  which  it 
expels  by  muscular  contractions  at.  parturition. 
During  uterogestation  the  uterus  becomes  greatly 
enlarged  and  undergoes  important  structural 
changes. 

Pathol.:  The  uterus  is  liable  to  many  affections 
and  diseases,  as  tumors,  ulceratiou,  catarrh,  tenes- 
mus,  heemorrhage,  &c. 

uterus  masculinus,  s. 

Compar.  Anat. :  The  prostatic  vesicle.  It  varies 
considerably  in  size  ;  in  man  it  is  small,  in  the  rab- 
bit it  is  of  considerable  extent.  It  is  developed 
from  the  same  portion  of  the  embryo  as  the  female 
uterus.  [UTERUS,  II.] 

flt'-gard,  s.    [Icel.=out  yard.] 

Scantl.  Mythol.:  The  uttermost  borders  of  the 
habitable  world,  where  antiquity  fixed  the  abode  of 
giants  and  monsters ;  hell.  (Grimm.  Deut.  Mythol., 
ed.  Stallybrass,  i.  245.) 

*U  -tile,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  utiJis,  from  utor=to 
use.]  Useful,  profitable,  beneficial.  (Levins.) 

U-tll-I-tar'-I-an,  adj.  &  subst.  [Eng.  utilit(y); 
•arian.} 

A.  A  s  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  utility. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  utilitarianism. 

"The  author  of  this  essay  has  reason  for  believing  him- 
self to  be  the  first  person  who  brought  the  word  utilitarian 
into  use.  He  dia  not  invent  it,  but  adopted  it  from  a 
passing  expression  in  Mr.  Gait's 'Annals  of  the  Parish.' 
After  using  it  as  a  designation  for  several  years,  he  and 
others  abandoned  it  from  a  growing  dislike  to  anything 
resembling  a  badge  or  watchword  of  sectarian  distinction. 
But,  as  a  name  for  one  single  opinion,  not  a  set  of  opin- 
ions— to  denote  the  recognition  of  utility  as  a  standard, 
not  any  particular  way  of  applying  it— the  term  supplies 
a  want  in  the  language,  and  offers  in  many  cases  a  con- 
venient mode  of  avoiding  tiresome  circumlocution."— 
J.  S.  mil:  Utilitarianism,  ch.  ii.  (Note.) 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  upholds  the  doctrine  of 
utilitarianism. 

"  Although  Utilitarians  hold  that  good  and  evil, 
right  and  wrong  are  properly  determined  by  a  calculation 
of  the  consequences  as  regards  human  happiness,  they  do 
not  all  maintain  that  past  or  existing  systems  of  morals 
have  been  on  all  points  founded  on  this  principle." — 
Chambers'  Encyc.  (ed.  1867),  ix.  684. 

U-tll-I-tar  -I-an-I§m,  subst.  [Eng.  utilitarian; 
-jji/i.] 

Ethics:  A  word  coined  by  J.  Stuart  Mill  to  denote 
that  system  which  makes  the  happiness  of  mankind 
the  criterion  of  right.  It  is  thus  more  extensive 
than  Epicureanism,  which  constituted  personal 
happiness  a  criterion  for  the  individual,  leaving  the 
happiness  of  others  out  of  the  question.  The  sys- 
tem owes  its  origin  to  Bentham  (1748-1832),  was 
attacked  by  Macaulay  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
and  is  thus  defined  by  J.  S.  Mill :  '*  The  creed  which 
accepts,  as  the  foundation  of  morals,  Utility,  or  the 
Greatest  Happiness  Principle,  holds  that  actions 
are  right  in  proportion  as  they  tend  to  promote 
happiness,wrong  as  they  tend  to  promote  the  reverse 
of  happiness.  By  happiness  is  intended  pleasure, 
and  tne  absence  of  pain ;  byunhappiness,  pain,  and 
the  privation  of  pleasure.  To  give  a  clear  view  of 
the  moral  standard  set  up  by  the  theory  much  more 
requires  to  bo  said ;  in  particular  what  things  it  in- 
cludes in  the  ideas  of  pain  or  pleasure ;  and  to  what 
extent  this  is  left  an  open  question.  But  these  sup- 
plementary explanations  do  not  affect  thetheoryof 
life  on  which  this  theory  of  morality  is  grounded— 
namely,  that  pleasure  and  freedom  from  pain  are 
the  only  things  desirable  as  ends;  and  that  all  de- 
sirable things  (which  are  as  numerous  in  the  utili- 
tarian as  in  any  other  scheme  tare  desirable  either 
for  the  pleasure  inherent  in  themselves,  or  as 
means  to  the  promotion  of  pleasures  and  the  pre- 
vention of  pain." 

u-tll  -I-ty\  *u-til-i-te,  *u-til-l-tle,  subst.  [Fr. 
utilit€,  from  Lat.  utilitatem,  accus.  of  ut ilitatt= use- 
fulness, from  «fi/is=useful,  from  utor —to  use;Sp. 
utilidad;  Ital.  utilita.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  useful;  useful- 
ness; the  quality  of  being  serviceable  or  conducive 
to  some  desirable  end  or  purpose ;  use,  advantage- 
ousness,  serviceableness. 

"  Utility  in  that  quality  in  things  in  virtue  of  which  they 
afford  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  to  those  who  possess 
them,  or  create  a  desire  in  persons  to  get  possession  of 
them.  Utility  is  the  source  of  value  in  all  valuable  things. 
Anything  that  is  useless  for  any  purpose  whatever,  is 
without  any  value.  Nevertheless,  utility,  like  value,  is 
not  a  quality  inherent  in  things  themselves,  but  arises 
from  the  fact  that  things  are  desired,  and  only  so  far  as 
they  are  desired.  "—Bithell:  Count  ing- House  Diet. 


2.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number; 

the  fundamental  principle  of  Utilitarianism  (q.  v.). 
"A  perfectly  just  conception   of    Utility  or  Happiness, 
considered  as  the  directive  rule  of  human  conduct." — ./. 
S.  Mill:  Utilitarianism,  ch.  ii. 

u-tll-l-za'-tion,  *.  [En8.utiliz(e);  -ation.]  The 
act  of  utilizing  or  turning  to  some  useful  account; 
the  state  of  being  utilized. 

U  -tll-ize,  U  -tll-l|e,  v.  t.  [Fr.  utilizer,  from 
tt(Me  =  useful.]  [UxiiiE.]  To  turn  to  some  useful 
or  profitable  account ;  to  make  useful  or  profitable ; 
to  save  from  waste  or  loss  by  making  use  of. 

''  In  the  Edinburgh  Review,  for  1809  .  .  .  exception  is 
tnken  to  .  .  ,  utilize."— Fitzedwa.nl  Hall. 

U  -tl  pos-al-de'-tls,  phr.  [Lat.=as  you  possess.] 

1.  Civil  Law:  An  interdict  as  to  heritage,  ulti- 
mately assimilated  to  the  interdict  utrubi  as  to 
movables  whereby  the  colorable  possession  of   a 
bond  fide  possessor  is  continued  until  the  final  set- 
tlement of  a  contested  right, 

2.  International  Law:  The  basis  or  principle  of 
a  treaty  which  leaves  belligerent  parties  in  posses- 
sion of  what  they  have  acquired  by  their  arms  dur- 
ing the  war. 

*u  -tls,  u  tas,  *OU-tas,  s.  [From  a  Norm.  Fr. 
word  corresponding  to  O.  Fr.  oitaues,  oiteves,  pi.  of 
oi£auue= octave  or  eighth  (day),  from  Lat.  octavo, 
(die*)  =  the  eighth  (day).]  [OCTAVE.] 

1.  The  octave  of  a  legal  term,  saint  s  day,  or  other 
festival;  the  space  of  eight  days  after  it;  also  the 
festival  itself. 

'*  To  assemble  the  utas  of  saint  George  at  Westmynster." 
— Berners:  Froissart;  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  icii. 

2.  Merriment,  festivity,  jollify,  stir,  bustle. 
"Then  here  will  be  old  utis:  it  will  be  an  excellent 

stratagem."— Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

*ttt'-lft-ry,  *iit  -l£lw  FyS  s.  [  A  corruption  of  out- 
lawry.] Outlawry. 

"  Where  processe  of  utlawry  lieth."— Camden  .•  Remaines; 
Surnames. 

*iit  le-ga'-tion,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  «f=out;  Lat.  lex 
(genit.  te£w)=law.]  The  act  of  outlawing;  out- 
lawry. 

*ut-mer,  adj.  [Mid.  Eng.  ut=out;  mer=more.] 
Outer. 


"  Be  cast  out  into  utmer  darkne 
viii.  12. 


*."—Wgolfffe:  Matthew 


tit  -most,  *oute-meste,  *ute-meste,  *ute- 
nizeste,  *ut-mest?  a.  [A.  S.  ytemest,  ijtmest,  from 
ut=out.  Utmost  is  thus  a  doubtlet  of  outmost.] 

[OUT.] 

1.  Being  or   situated    at    the  furthest   point  or 
extremity;  furthest  out;  extreme;   most  distant; 
furthest.  f 

"Thou  shalt  see  but  the  utmost  parts  of  them."— Num. 
xxiii.  13. 

2.  Being  in  the  highest  degree  or  quantity ;  great- 
est; extreme. 

"Six  or  seven  thousand  is  their  utmost  power." 

Sfiakesp..-  Richard  III.,  v.  S. 

ff  Utmost  is  frequently  used  substantively,  pre- 
ceded by  the^  a  possessive  pronoun  or  noun,  or  other 
word  of  a  like  limiting  force,  to  signify,  the  most 
that  can  be ;  the  greatest  power,  the  highest  degree, 
the  greatest  effort,  or  the  like. 

"Though  he  perform  to  the  utmost  of  a  man." 

Shakesp.:  Corivlanua,  i.  1. 

U-t6'-pI-a,  subst.  [The  weight  of  authority  is  in 
favor  of  the  generally  accepted  derivat  jon  from  Gr. 
ou=not,  and£opos=aplace,  hence,  Utopia  =  nowhere 
(Cf.  Scotch  kennaquhair;  Gor.  Weissnichtwo,  used 
by  Carlyle  in  Sartor  Resartus).  Another  derivation 
is  from  Ur.  CM = well  (in  comp.=happy,  fortunate, 
blessed),  and  topos  =  p\ace,  when  Utopia  would  =  a 
happy  place,  a  land  of  perfection.  (See  Notes  and 
Queries,  7th  ser.,  v.  101.)] 

1.  A  name  coined  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  used  by 
him  (in  his  celebrated  work  so  called,  published  in 
1518),  to  signify  an   imaginary  island,  where  every- 
thing is  perfect— the  laws,  the  morals,  the  politics, 
&c. ;  the  evils  and  defects  of  existing  laws  being 
shown  by  contrast. 

2.  A  place  or  state  of  ideal  perfection. 
U-to  -pl-an,  a.  &s.    [UTOPIA.] 

A.  As   adject.:  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling 
Utopia ;  founded  on  or  involving  ideal  or  imaginary 
perfection;  ideal,  imaginary. 
"They  would  like  strangers  greet  themselves,  seeing 

then 
TJtopian  youth  grown  old  Italian." 

Donne:  Let.  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  Utopia. 

2.  One  who  forms  or  favors  Utopian  schemes ;  an 
ardent  but  impractical  political  or  social  reformer. 

"  Such  subtile  opinions,  as  few  but  Utopians  are  likely 
to  fall  into."— Hooker;  Eccles.  Polity. 


1)611,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     c.cU,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenopliou,     exist,    ph  -    f. 
-clan,      -tian  - .  shan.     -tion,     -sioii  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


Utopianiser 

*U-t6  -pl-an-lf-er,  s.  [Eng.  Utopian;  -tser.]  A 
former  of  an  Utopia,  or  of  Utopian  ideas  or 
schemes.  (Soutfiey:  The  Doctor,  ch.  cclxi.) 

U-t6  -pl-an-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  Utopian;  -ism.]  The 
views  or  schemes  of  an  Utopian  ;  ideas  founded 
upon  or  relating  to  ideal  social  perfectibility. 

*0-t6  -pi-an-Ist,  s.  [English  Utopian;  -t*f.]  An 
Utopian;  an  Utopianiser. 

"  The  sentimental  Vtopianists  and  Socialists  who  hope 
for  a  millennium  of  State  intervention."  —  London  Daily 
Telegraph, 

*U-t8p  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  Utop(ia)  ;  -ical,]  .  Uto- 
pian. 

"  Let  no  idle  Donatist  of  Amsterdam  dream  hence  of 
an  Utopical  perfection."—  Hall:  Beauty  and  Unity  of  the 
Church. 

tO  -t6-plst,  s.  [Eng.  Utop(ia);  -isr.]  The  same 
as  UTOPIAN,  2.  (q.  v.)- 

"Like  the  utopists  of  modern  days,  Plato  has  developed 
an  a  priori  theory  of  what  the  State  should  be."  —  Letees: 
History  of  Philosophy  (ed.  1880),  i.  273. 

C  -tra-qulst,  «.  [Latin  utraque,  fern.  sing,  of 
uterque  =  both  .] 

Church  Hist,  (pi.)  :  A  name  given  in  1420  to  the 
Calixtines  because  they  received  the  Eucharist  in 
both  kinds. 

ft  -trl-Cle.  ».  [Latin  utriculus=&  small  skin,  a 
learner  bottle.  J 

1.  Anatomy:  Anything  shaped  like  a  small  bag. 
There  is  a  utricle  of  the  male  urethra,  and  one  of 
the  vestibule  in  the  ear. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Gen.:  A  little  bottle  or  bladder. 

(2)  Spec.:  A  simple  fruit,  one-celled,  one  or  few 
seeded,  superior,  membranous,  and  frequently  de- 
hiscing by  a  transverse  incision.     Examples:  Ama- 
ranthus  and  Chenopodium. 

U-trlc  ~u.-lar,  a.    [Lat.  utricul(us);  suff.  -or.] 

Bot.:  Bearing  utricles. 

U-trlc-u-lar  -I-a,  s.  [Lat.  utriculus.]  [UTRICLE.] 
(See  def.) 

Bot,:  Bladderwort  ;  a  genus  of  Lentibulariacew. 
Slender  herbs,  often  floating  in  water.  Leaves  of 
some  species  multifid  with  float- 
ing bladders;  calyx  bipartite,  the 
upper  lobe  entire,  the  lower  often 
notched  or  bidentate  ;  corolla  per- 
sonate; style  generally  wanting, 
if  present  filiform  and  persistent  ; 
stigma  two-lipped;  capsule  glo- 
bose, bursting  irregularly  ;  seed 
oblong  or  peltate,  striated,  pitted, 
or  hairy.  Known  species  120  (Sir 
J.  Hooker),  widely  diffused. 

TJ-trlc  -\l-late,  a.  [UTRICU- 
LUS.]  The  same  as  UTRICULAR 
(q.v.). 

U-trlc  -u-H-form,  adj.  [Latin 
utriculus,  and  forma  —  form.  1 

Bot.  :  Shaped  like  a  bottle, 

U-trlc  -\l-l6id,  a.  [Lat.u/ricwH 
like  a  bladder  ;  utricular. 

Jl-trlC  -u-lOSC,  a.  [Latin  utricul(us);  Eng.  suff. 
-ose.] 

Bot.:  Bearing  many  utricles. 

*u,-trlc  -Tj-liis  (p/.  v  trie  -\i-li),  «.  [Lat.  utric- 
«/us=a  small  skin  or  leather  bottle  ;  dimin.  of  uter 
=  a  leather  bottle.]  [UTRICLE,  2.] 

fit  -ter,  adject.  [A.  S.  utor.  ujVor=outer,  utter, 
compar.  of  u(=out  (q.  v.).  Utter  and  outer  are  thus 
doublets.! 

*1.  Being  on  the  outer  or  exterior  side;  situate  or 
being  outside. 

"To  the  Bridge's  utter  gate  I  came." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  11. 

*2.  Situate  or  being  on  the  extremelimitsof  some- 
thing else;  outside  of  any  place  or  space  ;  remote 
from  the  center. 

"Drive  them  out    . 


.    into  the  utter  deep." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  716. 

3.  Complete,  total,  perfect,  entire. 

"Theutter  loss  of  all  the  realm  of  France." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VI.t  Pt.  I.,  v.  4. 

4.  Peremptory,    absolute,    unconditional,   unre- 
served. 

"The  utter  refusal  of  the  auxiliary  regiments  of  Lon- 
don and  Kent  to  march  farther."—  Clarendon. 

utter-barrister,  s.    [BARRISTER.] 
ut  -tSr,  *out-ren,  *ut-tren,  r.  /.    [A  freq.  from 
Mid.  Eng.  outen=to  put  out,  to  out  with,  from  A.  S. 
utian—to  put  out,  to  eject,  from  «?=out.] 

*1.  To  put   out  or  forth;  to  expel,  to   eject,  to 
emit. 

"How  braglv  it  beginnes  to  budde 
And  utter  his  tender  head." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  March. 
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*2.  To  expose;  to  set  forth,  to  disclose,  to  ex- 
hibit. 

"The  godhed  which  than  and  never  before  uttred 
itself."— UtaH:  Luke  ivii. 

*3.  To  expose  for  sale. 

4.  To  dispose  of  to  the  public  or  in  the  way  of 
trade;  to  put  into  or  offer  forcirculation,  as  money, 
notes,  base  coin,  &c.    (Now  applied  more  especially 
to  the  last.) 

5.  To  disclose ;  not  to  keep  secret ;  to  give  expres- 
sion to. 

"My  tongue  shall  utter  all." 

Shakesp.:  Kape  of  Litcrece,  1,076. 

6.  To  speak,  to  pronounce.    (Sometimes  followed 
by  forth.) 

"  Uttering  foolish  things." 

Shakesp..-  Rape  of  Lttcrece,  1,813. 

*iit  -ter-a-t>le,  a.  [Eng.  utter,  v. ;  -a&fe.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  uttered  or  expressed. 

"When  his  woe  became  utterable,"— Mad.  D'Arblay: 
Cecilia,bk.  x.,  ch.  viii. 

fit  -ter-an.96  (1),  s.    [Eng.  utter,  v. ;  -cmce.] 
*1.  The  act  of  uttering,  putting  forth  in  public, 
or  circulating. 

2.  Emission  from  the  mouth ;  vocal  expression ; 
expression. 

"  Or  from  the  soul—  an  impulse  to  herself  ; 
1  would  give  utterance  in  numerous  verse." 

Wordsworth;  Recluse. 

3.  Power  of  speaking;  speech, 

"  God  has  not  bestowed  on  them  the  gift  of  utterance" 
— Dryden:  Aurung-Zebe.  (Ep.  Dedic.) 

4.  That   which    is   uttered   or   spoken;    speech, 
words. 

"Assuming  a  reference  to  himself  and  his  stable  to  be 

embodied  in  the  veiled  utterances  of ." — Field,  Jan. 

21,  1888. 

*ut'-ter-ange  (2),  *ut-traunce,  s.  [A  corrupt, 
of  Fr.  outrance.]  The  last  or  utmost  extremity; 
the  end ;  death.  (Only  in  the  phrase  at  utterance, 
at  uttraunce(  =  FT.  a  outrance.) 

"When  he  sawe  his  maister  almost  at  uttraunce  he  was 
Borie."— Berners.-  Froissart;  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  chap.  xxiv. 

fit  -te"r-5r,  subst.  [Eng.  utter,  v. ;  -er,]  One  who 
Utters ;  as — 

(1)  One  who  utters  or  puts  into  circulation;  as, 
an  utterer  of  base  coin. 

(2)  One  who   pronounces,  speaks,  discloses,    or 
publishes. 

"  Utterers  of  secrets  he  from  thence  debarred." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  25. 

*ut'-tSr-Sst,  *ut-ter-este,  a.  [Eng.  utter,  a.; 
-es£.J  Uttermost,  utmost. 

*'  Whose  worke  I  labor  in  to  the  utterest  of  my  power.'* 
—  Wycliffe:  Romans  xv. 

*ut  -ter-less,  adj.  [Eng.  utter,  v. ;  -less.]  That 
cannot  or  may  not  be  uttered  or  expressed  in 
words ;  unutterable,  inexpressible. 

"To  endure  a  clamoring  debate  of  utterltsa  things." — 
Milton:  Doct.  and  Disc,  of  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxi. 

. ,  n  c.  fit  -ter-lyS  *ut-ter-lie,  adv.  [Eng.  «Her,  a. ;  -ly.} 

*    To  the  full  or  utmost  extent ;  completely,  totally. 

"He removed  them  utterlie  from  his  presence." — Holin- 
shed:  Chron.  of  England;  Richard  1.  (an.  1189). 

*fit-ter-m'dre,  a.  [Eng.  utter,  a. ;  •more.'}  Outer, 
further. 

"  The  uttermore  stand  not  farre  off." — P.  Holland:  Cant' 
den,  p.  701. 

ut -ter-m6st,  a.    [Eug.  utter,  a;  •most.'] 

1.  Farthest  in  distance ;  most  remote;  extreme. 
"I  shall  give  thee    .    .    .    the  uttermost  parts  of  the 

earth  for  thy  possession." — Psalm  ii.  8. 

2.  Utmost,  extreme. 

^T  Utternntst  is  also  used  substantively  in  the  same 
way  as  utmost  =  the  most  that  can  be  done;  the 
utmost;  the  greatest  power,  degree,  or  effort. 

"They  .  .  .  seemed  resolved  to  defend  their  coast 
to  the  uttermost."—  Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

*ut-traunce,  a.    [UTTERANCE  (2).] 

fu  -va  (/'/•  u  -vas),  *.  [Lat.=a  bunch  or  cluster 
of  grapes. J 

1.  Bot. :    A  succulent  indehiscent  fruit,  with  a 
central  placenta  and  a  very  thin  outer  pericarp. 
Examples:   the  fruit  of  the  vine,  that  of  solanum, 
&c.     Deemed    by    most    botanists  an  unnecessary 
term. 

2.  Pharm.  (pi.):  Raisins;  used  only  to  sweeten 
preparations. 

fuva  ursi,  s. 

Bot.  &  Pharm. :  Tournefort's  name  for  the  genus 
now  called  Arctostaphylos  (q.  v.).  The  name  is 
still  retained  as  a  convenient  abbreviation  in  phar- 
macy, bear-berry  leaves  being  called  Uvce  ursi  folia. 
[BEAR-BERRY..] 

U-var'-I-a,  subst.  [Lat.  «ra=a  bunch  of  grapes, 
which  the  fruit  resemoles.] 


Utricularia  In- 
termedia. 


uxorial 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Xylopeap.  Flowers  hermrtphro- 
dite,  petals  equal,  stamens  flattened,  ovaries  linear, 
cylindrical,  inserted,  as  are  the  stamens,  into  a  flat 
receptacle.  Natives  of  tropical  or  sub-tropical 
countries  in  the  eastern  hemisphere.  The  roots  of 
Uvaria  nai-um,  a  large,  woody,  Indian  climber, 
yield,  by  distillation,  a  sweet-scented.  greenish  oil, 
used  in  various  diseases  in  Malabar.  The  aromatic 
root  is  also  employed  medicinally.  The  bruised 
leaves  smell  like  cinnamon.  The  bark  of  I'.tripe- 
taloidea,  when  tapped,  yields  a  viscid  and  fragrant 
gum.  The  leaves  of  (7.  triloba  are  applied  to  lan- 
guid abscesses  to  bring  them  to  a  head.  The  fruit, 
of  U.  febrifuga  is  regarded  by  the  Indians  of  the 
Orinoco  as  an  excellent  febrifuge. 

u'-vate,  s.  [TJvA.]  A  conserve  made  of  grapes. 
(Simnwnds.') 

n  -ve  9.,  s.    [UVA.] 

Anat. :  A  covering  of  dark  pigment  at  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  iris. 

u  -ve-ous,  a.    [DvA.] 

*1.  Orel.  Lang. :  Resembling  a  grape  or  a  bunch  of 
grapes. 

2.  Anat.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  uvea  (q.v.). 

"The  uveous  coat  or  iris  of  the  eye."— Kay.-  Creatiutt. 
pt.  ii. 

U-vIt'-Ic,  adj.    [Lat.  ««(a)  =  a  grape ;  Eng.  suff. 
-t/i'c.J    Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from  grapes, 
uvltic-aoid, «. 

Chem.:  C9H8O4=C6H3(CH3)  (CO'OH)2.  A  dibasic 
aromatic  acid,  obtained  by  boiling  pyrora_cemic 
acid  with  excess  of  baryta  water.  It  crystallizes  in 
fine  needles,  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  more  read- 
ily in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  melts  at  287°.  Heated 
with  lime  to  350'.  it  yields  calcic  carbonate  and 
metatoluate,  at  a  higher  temperature  yielding  tolu- 
ene. 

ii  -vrou,  u  -vrtfw,  s.    [ECPHEOE.] 

tt'-VU-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat.  «ra 
(q.v.).] 

Anatomy : 

1.  Gen.:  Any  projecting  portion ;  as,  the  uvula  of 
the  bladder  or  of  the  cerebellum. 

2.  Spec.:  A  prolongation  of  the  soft  palate  at  the 
back  of  the  mouth.     It  is  a  small  cylindrical  body 
which  hangs  at  the  middle  of  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  soft  palate.    It  possesses  some  minute  glands, 
andean  be  elevated  and  shortened  by  a  muscle,  the 
azygos  uvula?.    A  relaxed  sore  throat  is  mainly  pro- 
duced by  an  enlargement  of  the  uvula  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  eadema ;  if  unusually  long  it  is  fre- 
quently necessary  to  cut  it.    [ToxsiL.] 

"By  an  instrument  bended  np  at  one  end,  I  got  up 
behind  the  uru/a." — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

fl'-VTl-lar,  a.  [UVULA.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
uvula;  as,  the  uvular  glands. 

u-vu-lar  -e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  uvular(ia); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Melanthaceee. 

ti-v\l-lar'-I-»,  s.   [Mod.  Lat., from «w«ia(q.v.).J 

Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Uvularepe  (q.v.). 
Leaves  sessile,  amplexicaul ;  flowers  solitary,  droop- 
ing, like  those  of  Polygonatum,  but  having  the  style 
three-cleft,  and  the  fruit  dry  and  three-celled.  The 
species  are  astringent,  and  the  bruised  leaves  of 
Uvularia  grandiflora  are  a  popular  remedy  for  the 
bite  of  the  rattlesnake. 

•H'-vu-lar-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  uvular;  -ly.]  With 
thickness  of  voice  or  utterance,  as  when  the  uvula 
is  too  long. 

"Number  Two  laughed  (very  uvularly)." — Dickens: 
Uncommercial  Traveler,  iii. 

&  -vu.-la-w6rt,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  uvula,  and  Eng. 
wort.'] 

Bot. :  Campanula  trachelium.  the  Nettle-leaved 
Bell-flower.  Leaves  ovate,  lanceolate,  hispid, 
coarsely  doubly  serrate ;  peduncles  generally  few 
flowered ;  racemes  panicled ;  corolla  bluish-purple. 
So  named  because  it  was  supposed  to  bo  of  use  in 
swelling  and  pain  of  the  throat.  [THEOATWOET  (l).j 

fl-wa -r&-wlte  (w  as  v).«.  [After  the  Russian 
Minister  Uwarof,  Uvarof,  Uvarov,  Uwarow ;  Russ. 
ouvarovit.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  garnet  (q.  v.)  of  an  emerald- 
green  color,  in  which  a  part  of  the  alumina  is 
replaced  by  sesqnioxide  of  chromium.  Originally 
from  the  Ural  Mountains,  but  now  found,  though 
sparsely,  in  several  other  parts  of  the  world. 

*u$-br '-I-al,  a.    [Lat.  «jror=a  wife.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  wife  or  married  woman. 

"The beauty  of  wives,  theuxorlal  beauty." — Lytton:  My 
Novel,  bk.  iv.,  ch.'  i. 

2.  Related  to  or  connected  with  one's  wife. 

"All  your  uxortal  connections  living  in  the  neighbor- 
hood."— Up.  Wilberfurce,  in  Life,  i.  105. 

3.  Uxorious. 


fate,     fit,    fare,     amidst,    what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there; 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cut,     cure,     Quite,     cur,     rule,     fail;     try- 


pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;  .  go,     pot, 
Syrian,     x,     ce  =  e;     ey      a.     qu  =  kw. 


uxoricide 
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vaccination 


tux-6r  -I-9lde,  s.  [Lat.  twor=a  wife,  and  ccedo 
(in  compos.  -cido)  —  io  kill.] 

1.  The  murder  of  a  wife  by  her  husband. 

2.  A  husband  who  murders  his  wife. 

uj-Sr'-I-OUB,  adj.  [Lat.  wxorms,  from  uxor—a 
wife.]  Excessively  or  foolishly  fond  of  a  wife; 
doting  on  a  wife. 

"  But  he's  an  ass  that  will  be  so  uxorious  to  tie  his  affec- 
tions to  one  circle." — Ben  Jonson;  Silent  Woman,  iv.  1. 

ux-br  -I-Ous-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  uxorious;  -*//.]  In 
an  uxorious  manner ;  with  foolish  or  fond  doting 
on  a  wife. 

"If  thou  art  thus  vxoriowtly  inclin'd." 

Drytlrit:  Jiti'ttnttl,  vi.  292. 

UX-6r -I-OUS-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  uxorious;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  uxorious  ;  foolish  or 
fond  doting  on  a  wife. 

"The  carnality  and  vxoriousness  of  the  Jews." — More.- 
Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  100. 

u'-ze-ma,  s.  [Native  word.]  A  linear  measure 
in  the  Birman  Empire,  equal  to  about  twelve 
statute  miles. 


THE  twenty-second  letter,  and 
the  fifteenth  consonant  of  the 
English  alphabet,  represents 
a  labial  or  labio-dental  conso- 
nant sound,  and  is  produced 
by  the  junction  of  the  lower 
lip  and  upper  teeth,  as  in 
ov.  evet  vain.  The  sound  of  v 
diners  from  that  of /,  which  is 
produced  in  the  same  way,  in 
being  voiced,  while  that  of/ 
is  breathed.  Both  v  and /are 
also  continuous  consonants,  and  also  belong  to  the 
class  of  the  spirants.  Fin  Middle  English  is  com- 
monly written  itinMSS.,  and  conversely  uspmetimes 
appears  as  u,  most  frequently  at  tbe  beginning  of 
words,  and  especially  in  the  word  us,  vse,  vpt  vnto, 
vnder,  and  vn-t  used  as  a  prefix.  Asnoted  under  U, 
«  and  y  were  formerly  the  same  letter,  and  in  dic- 
tionaries and  alphabetical  lists  words  beginning 
with  U  and  V  were,  UD  till  a  comparatively  recent 
dabe,  combined.  [U.]  The  Latin  v,  or  rather  con- 
sonant ut  was  probably  pronounced  as  w:  as  in 
ue8^a=wasp.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  words 
which  begin  with  v  are  of  French  or  Latin  origin, 
only  vane,  vat,  vinewed,  and  vixen  being  English. 
The  letter  v  did  not  exist  in  Anglo-Saxon,  its  sound 
being  represented  by  /,  as  in  7teofon=heaven,  of= 
of  (ov).  [F.]  By  this  may  be  explained  the  change 


Eng.  fetches  (at  the  present  day  so  pronounced  in 
the  Midland  counties),  &c.  In  the  dialects  of  the 
South  of  England  v  is  still  commonly  used  wheu 
other  dialects  had/;  as  vo=foet  vm0er= finger,  &c. 
Fin  some  Romance  words  represents  ph,  as  vial= 
phial.  Mid.  Eng.  f/snom2/  =  physiognomy,  &c.  Fhas 
been  changed  to  (1)  w  in  periwinkle=Fr.  nervenche, 
Lat. perivinca;  (2)  to  m  in  malmsey  =  olid.  Eng. 
malvesie,  O.  Fr.  malvofsie.  In  vulgar  speech,  espe- 
cially of  Londoners,  v  is  sometimes  used  for  w,  and, 
conversely,  w  for  v;  as,  veil  for  well,  wery  for  very. 
V  never  appears  as  a  final  letter  in  English  (though 
a  final  v  sound  often  occurs) ,  nor  is  it  ever  doubled. 
V  as  ft  symbol  is  used : 

1.  As  a  numeral:  For  5,  and  with  a  dash  over 
it  (V)  for  5,000. 

2.  In  Chem.;  For  the  element  Vanadium. 

3.  In  Her. :  For  vert,  in  the  tricking  of  arms  with 
a  pen  and  ink.    [TRICK,  v.,  3.] 

4.  In  Law,  <fc.:  For  versus  (Lat.  =  agamst) ;  as, 
John  Doe  v.  Richard  Roe. 

"The  popular  comparison  of  Free  Trade  r.  Protection 
to  the  Big  loaf  v.  Little  loaf."—  London  Daily  Chronicle. 

5.  In  Physics^  &c. :  For  velocity  or  volume. 

6.  In  Music :  As  an  abbreviation  of  violino,  violinit 
roce,  volta*  &c. 

7.  In  Finance:  For  $5;  as,  I'll  give  a  V  for  it. 
(From  the  letter  V  on  the  bill.) 

8.  In  Electrics:  As  a  symbol  for  volt. 

va.v.f.   [Ital.] 

Music :  Go  on ;  as,  va  creRcendo=KO  on  increasing 
the  power;  va  rallentando=  go  on  dragging  the 
time. 

vaag'-mar,  s.    [Icel.  i^g-men'=wave-mare.] 
Ichthy.:  Trachypterus  arcticus,  from  the  North- 
ern   seas.      The    body    is    extremely     compressed, 
whence  it  is  also  called  the  Riband-shaped  Vaag- 
mar  and  Deal-fish. 


vaaV  -Ite,  s.  [After  the  Vaal  River,  South  Africa ; 
suff.-tfe  (Aft'n.).] 

Min.:  A  monoclinic  mineral,  occurring  in  hexag- 
onal prisms  in  an  altered  enstatic  rock  ami  in  the 
"blue  ground"  of  the  diamond  mines  of  South 
Africa.  Composition :  A  hydrated  silicate  of  mag- 
nesia, alumina,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron.  On  heat- 
ing, it  expands  to  six  times  its  ordinary  size. 
Probably  an  altered  mica. 

*  vac-a-bond,  *  vac-a-bound,  a.  &  s.  [VAGA- 
BOND.] 

va  -can<je,  s.  [Fr.=vacancy  (q.  v.).]  Vacation  ; 
the  recess  of  a  court  or  school;  holidays;  espe- 
cially harvest  or  summer  holidays.  It  is  generally 
treated  as  a  plural.  (Scotch.) 

va  -can-cy4,  *va-can-cie,  s.  [Fr.  vacancy  from 
Lat.  uaca>is=vacaut  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  vacancia; 
Ital.  vacanza.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vacant,  empty,  or 
unoccupied  \  as — 

*(1)  Emptiness. 

(2)  The  state  of  being  unoccupied  or  unfilled. 
"The  vacancy  of  the  throne  being  once  established." — 
Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.;  ch.  3. 
*(3)  Freedom  from  employment ;  leisure,  idleness. 
*(4)  Listlessness ;  emptiness  of  thought. 

"All  dispositions  to  idleness  or  vacancy,  even  before 
they  are  habits,  are  dangerous."—  Wot  ton:  Remains. 

2.  That  which  is  vacant,  empty,  or  unoccupied; 
as— 

(1)  Empty  space;  vacuity;  outward  space  con- 
veying no  impression  to  the  eye. 

"  You  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  Hi.  4. 

(2)  A  space  between  objects  or  things;  an  inter- 
mediate space,  a  gap,  a  chasm. 

"The  reader  finds  a  wide  vacancy,  and  knows  not  how 
to  transport  his  thoughts  to  the  next  particular,  for  want 
of  some  connecting  idea." — Watts:  Logic. 

*(3)  An  intermission ;  an  interval  of  time  not 
devoted  to  the  ordinary  duties  or  business  of  life ; 
hence,  unoccupied  or  unemployed  time;  leisure, 
vacation,  relaxation. 

"If,  sometimes,  each  other's  eyes  we  meet, 
Those  little  vacancies  from  toil  are  sweet." 

Dryden.     (Toad.) 

(4)  An  unoccupied,  unfilled,  or  vacant  post,  posi- 
tion, or  office;  a  post,  position,  or  office  destitute 
of  a  person  to  fill  it. 

"For,  if  the  throne  be  at  any  time  vacant,  the  right  of 
disposing  of  this  vacancy  seems  naturally  to  result  to  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  the  trustees  and  representatives  of 
the  nation." — Blackstone;  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  3. 

va'-cant,  *va-caunt,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vacans, 
pr.  par.  of  vaco—to  be  empty  ,to  be  devoid  of  some- 
thing, to  be  at  leisure ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  vacente.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Having  no  contents  ;  unfilled,  empty,  void. 

"Filling  a  space  less  vacant." 

Wordsworth.-  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

*2.  Devoid,  destitute,  wanting. 

"Being  of  those  virtues  vacant.'" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  1. 

3.  Not  occupied  or  filled  by  an  incumbent,  iy>s- 
sessor,  or  official ;  unoccupied. 

"The  pope  had  accursed  the  English  people,  bicause 
they  suffred  the  bishops'  sees  to  be  vacant  so  long  a  time." 
— Holinshed:  Hist.  England,  bk.  vi.,  ch.xviii. 

*4.  Not  engaged  or  occupied  in  business  or  care; 
unemployed,  unoccupied,  leisure,  free. 

"At  such  vacant  times  as  they  lie  not  in  camp." — Spen- 
ser: State  of  Ireland. 

5.  Free   from   thought;   not   given    to    thought, 
study,  or  reflection  ;  thoughtless,  listless. 
"With  a  body  fill'd,  and  vacant  mind." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  1. 

II.  Law:  Abandoned;  having  no  heir;  as,  vacant 
effects, 

vacant-book,  s.     (See  extract.) 

"Some  of  the  unions,  for  example,  do  part  of  the  work 
of  the  state  bureaux  of  labor— keeping  in  large  towns  a 
vacant-book,  recording  the  names  of  men  who  wiint  work 
and  of  masters  who  want  workmen." — Hazelfs  C'l/doptedia 
(1886),  s.  v.  Trades  Union. 

vacant-succession,  s.  A  succession  which  is 
claimed  by  no  one,  or  the  heir  to  which  is  unknown. 

va-cate',  v.  t.  [Lat.  vacatus,  pa.  par.  of  vaco= 
to  be  vacant  (q.  v.}.] 

1.  To  make  vacant;  to  cause  to  be  ompty;    to 
quit  the  occupancy  or  possession  of ;  to  leave  empty, 
unfilled,  or  unoccupied. 

"The  prospects  of  sport  in  the  countries  now  about  to 
be  vacated  will  be  regarded  as  promising."— Field,  Jan. 
21,  1888. 

2.  To  annul ;  to  make  void ;  to  deprive  of  validity 
or  authority. 


*3.  To  defeat ;  to  put  an  end  to. 

"He  vacates  my  revenge." — Drydcu,     (Tu<!<!.) 

va-ca-'-tlon,  *va-ca-cl-on,  *va  ca  cy-on,  subst. 
[French  vacation,  from  Latin  wtcationem.  accus.  of 
vacatio— leisure,  from  vacatus*  pa.  par.  of  vaco=to 
be  vacant  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  vacacion;  Ital.  vacazione.~\ 

1.  The  act  of  vacating : 

(1)  The  act  of  leaving  vacant  or  unoccupied;  as, 
the  vacation  of  an  office. 

(2)  The  act  of  annulling;  the    act  of    making 
vacant,  void,  or  of  no  validity  ;  invalidation,  abro- 
gation. 

*2.  Timo  not  occupied  or  disposed  of;  leisure 
time.  , 

*3.  A  space  of  time  or  a  condition  in  which  there 
is  an  intermission  of  a  stated  employment  or  pro- 
cedure ;  stated  interval  in  a  round  of  duties ;  inter- 
mission, rest. 

"Benefit  of  peace,  quiet,  and  vacation  for  piety." — 
Hammond;  Fundamentals. 

4.  Hence  specifically  : 

(1)  Temporary  cessation  of  judicial  proceedings  ; 
the  interval  between  the  end  of  one  term  and  the 
beginning  of  the  next ;  recess,  non-term. 

"As  these  clerks  want  not  their  full  task  of  labor  dur- 
ing the  open  term,  so  there  is  for  them  whereupon  to  be 
occupied  in  the  vacation  only." — Bacon:  Office  of  Al it- tui- 
tion. 

('2)  The  intermission  or  temporary  cessation  of 
the  regular  studies  of  a  college,  school,  or  other 
educational  institution,  when  the  pupils  have  a 
recess ;  holidays. 

5.  The  time,  during  which  an  office  is  vacant  or 
unoccupied,  especially  the  time  during  which  a  see 
or  other  spiritual  dignity  is  vacant, 

vacation-sittings,  s.  pi. 

Law:  Sittings  of  a  judge  during  vacations.  It  is 
permissible  to  take  up  any  cases  which  may  arise 
or  may  remain  for  settlement,  but  the  custom  is  to 
dispose  only  of  those  standing  for  argument  or 
judgment.  Called  also,  Sittings  after  term. 

vac-car -l-a,  s.  [Lat.  vacca=&  cow.    (Seedof.)] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sileneae,  akin  to  Saponaria,  but 
with  a  five-angled  calyx  enlarged  after  flowering. 
It  is  said  to  increase  the  secretion  of  milk  of  cows 
fed  upon  it. 

*vac'-car-yt,  *vac  -char-y\  s.  [Low  Lat.  vacca- 
rium,  from  Lat.  vacca=a  cow.]  Acow-house,  dairy, 
or  cow-pasture.  (Prov.) 

vac-gi  -na,  s.    [VACCINIA.] 

vac~9in  -al,  adj.  [Eng.  vaccin(e) ;  -a/.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  vaccine  matter,  or  vaccination, 

vaccinal-fever,  s. 

Pathol.:  A  slight  fever  often  arising  between  the 
sixth  and  ninth  day  after  vaccination.  Sometimes 
there  is  an  eruption  of  vaccine  lichen  or  roseola, 
continuing  about  a  week. 

vac'-9l-nate,  v.t.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  vaccinatus, 
pa.  par.  of  vaccino~to  inoculate,  from  Lat.  vacci- 
nws=pertainingtocows;  vacca=acow.]  To  inoc- 
ulate with  the  cow-pox  by  means  of  vaccine  matter 
or  lymph,  taken  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  cow, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  immunity  from  small- 
pox, or  of  mitigating  its  attack. 

vac-gln-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  vaccinat(e) ;  -ion  ;  Fr. 
vaccination.] 

1.  Pathology:  The  act  or  art  of  vaccinating;  the 
introduction  of  vaccine  matter  into  the  human 
frame  with  the  view  of  protecting  it  against  small- 
pox, or  rendering  that  disease  less  formidable.  It 
was  at  first  supposed  that  the  cow-pox  (q.  v.)  had 
arisen  by  the  transmission  to  the  cow  of  a  disease 
in  the  horse  called  "  grease,"  the  purulent  matter 
of  which  was  largely  employed  by  Jenner  and 
others  for  vaccinating  purposes,  at  first  after  it 
had  been  passed  through  the  cow  and  afterward 
by  direct  transmission.  Its  employment  has  long 
since  boon  abandoned.  The  cow-pox  is  not  pro- 
duced in  the  human  frame  by  effluvia;  actual 
inoculation  is  required.  When  vaccine  lymph  is 
introduced  into  the  arm  of  an  infant,  by  one  or 
more  punctures  of  a  lancet,  no  noticeable  effect 
is  discernible  for  two  days.  Then  a  slight  papula 
arises,  which,  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  becomes  of 
a  bluish  color  and  vesicular,  with  a  raised  head  and 
a  central  cup.  On  the  eighth  day  it  readies  full 
development,  and  an  inflammatory  areola  appears, 
which  spreads  with  the  extension  of  the  vesicle  for 
two  more  days.  Then  a  crust  or  scale  is  produced 
in  the  center  of  the  vesicle,  and  gradually  extends 
till  it  covers  it  in  every  part.  On  the  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  day  the  scale  becomes  hard  and  brown  ;  it 
next-contracts,  dries,  and  blackens,  until,  between 
the  twentieth  and  the  twenty-fifth  day,  it  falls  off, 
leaving  a  permanent  circular,  depressed,  and  fove- 
ated  cicatrix.  Unless  it  possess  all  these  char- 
acters, and  specially  unless  foveation  be  present, 
vaccination  is  imperfect,  and  cannot  be  relied  on 
as  a  prophylactic  against  smallpox.  It  has  been 
established  also  that  four,  or  at  least  two,  such 
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vaccinator 

cicatrices  are  essential  for  protection,  and  that  the 
operation  should  be  repeated  in  ten  to  twelve,  or, 
at  most,  in  fourteen  years.  [REVACUINATION.]  Va- 
rious objections  have  been  brought  forward  against 


„  .yphilis  11 

infected  lymph.    Dr.  Farr  deduced  from  the  sta- 
istics  of  smallpox  epidemics  that  if  100,000  vac- 


uo  ,  wuue  11  JAJU,UUU  uuTsooinaceu  people  oe  exposed 
to  the  same  risks,  at  least  600  will  be  attacked,  of 
whom  270  will  die.  The  English  commission  of  1873 
settled  the  question  in  the  minds  of  legislators,  as 
all  statistics  have  since  done.  The  German  Vac- 
cination Commission  of  1884  came  to  the  following 
conclusions : 

"With  rare  exceptions,  one  survived  attack  of  smallpox 
confers  immunity  against  subsequent  attacks.  Vaccina- 
tion exerts  a  similar  protection.  The  duration  of  the  pro- 
tection varies  within  wide  limits,  hut  is,  on  the  average, 
ten  years.  At  least  two  well-developed  vaccine  vesicles 
are  necessary  to  insure  an  efficient  protection.  Revacci- 
nation  is  necessary  ten  years  after  primary  vaccination. 


vidually  but  generally.  Vaccination  may  have  an  injurious 
effect  under  certain  circumstances.  In  the  use  of  human 
lymph,  the  danger  of  transferring  syphilis,  however 
slight,  cannot  be  entirely  excluded.  Any  other  bad  effects 
are  apparently  only  due  to  the  consequences  of  the 
wound,  e.g.,  erysipelas,  Ac.  All  these  dangers  may  by 
precaution  be  reduced  to  such  a  minimum  as  to  make  the 
benefit  of  vaccination  infinitely  outweigh  them.  Since 
the  introduction  of  vaccination,  no  scientifically-proved 
increase  of  any  particular  disease  or  of  the  general  mor- 
tality has  ocurred.  Since  the  dangers  to  health  and  life 
(vaccination-syphilis,  Ac.)  occasionally  connected  with 
the  use  of  human  lymph  can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of 
animal  lymph,  and  since  vaccination  with  animal  lymph 
has  been  recently  so  perfected  as  almost  to  equal  vaccina- 
tion with  human  lymph,  the  latter  is  to  be  gradually 
superseded  by  animal  lymph." 

Anti-vaccinationists  allege:  (1)  That  vaccination 
does  not  prevent  smallpox.  (2)  That  it  does  not 
mitigate  smallpox,  since  in  Scotland  in  1871  there 
died  of  smallpox  517  vaccinated  infants  in  the  first 
year  of  life,  and  therefore  within  an  average  of  six 
months  of  their  vaccination,  these  alone  being  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  victims  in  that  country.  (3)  That 
vaccination  is  itself  a  grave  danger  to  life  and 
health,  as  proved  by  the  great  increase,  since  the 
enforcement  of  vaccination  by  law,  in  infant  mor- 
tality from  diseases  confessedly  inoculable— skin 
diseases  having  increased  187  per  cent.,  scrofula  259 
percent.,  syphilis  more  than  300  per  cent.,  in  chil- 
dren iu  the  first  year  of  life. 

2.  .Law;  Inmost  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
United  States  civic  ordinances  require  the  vaccina- 
tion of  children  before  their  admission  to  the  pub- 
lic schools.  [ANTIVACCINATIONIST.] 

vac  -$In-a-tor,  s.    [Eng.  vaccinat(e) :  -or.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  One  who  vaccinates. 

2.  Kurg.:  An  instrument  for  introducing  vaccine 
virus  beneath  the  skin. 

Vac  ~9ine,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  vaccinus,  from  mcca=a 
cow.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  cows ;  derived  or 
obtained  from  cows. 

"Nothing  would  probably  disabuse  the  vnccine  intellect 
of  the  idea  that  a  new  sort  of  wild  animal  had  got  hold  of 
it." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Asaubftt.;  [VACCINE-LYMPH.] 
vaccine-lichen,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  kind  of  lichen  sometimes  appearing  in 
connection  with  Vaccinal  Fever  (q.  v.). 

vaccine-lymph,  vaccine-matter,  s. 

Med.:  A  pure  pellucid  liquid  taken  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  udder  of  a  cow  suffering  from 
cow-pox.  [VACCINATION.] 

vaccine-roseola,  B. 

Pathol.:  A.  variety  of  roseola  occasionally  arising 
iu  connection  with  vaccine  fever  (q.  v.). 

vac -9in -I-a,  vac~9l -na,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
racc«  =  a  cow.] 

Pathol.:  Cowpox  (q.  v.). 

vac-9in-l-a -90-88,  s.  p/.  [Modern  Latin  vacci- 
ni(um) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.J 

Bot. :  Cranberries;  an  order  of  lipigynous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Cinchonales.  Much-branched  shrubs 
or  small  trees  often  fevergreen,  sometimes  parasitic. 
Leaves  alternate  entire,  often  with  glandular 
notches,  exstipulate ;  flowers  solitary  or  in  racemes ; 
calyx,  superior,  entire,  or  with  four  to  six  lobes. 
Corolla  monopetalous,  with  the  same  number  of 
divisions  as  the  calyx,  imbricated  in  sestivation; 
stamens  inserted  in  an  epigynous  disc,  twice  as 
many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla ;  anthers  two- 
horned,  two-celled,  bursting  by  poreS.  Ovary 
inferior,  with  four  to  ten  cells,  each  with  one  or 
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many  minute  seeds.  The  species  occur  in  temperate 
regions,  in  swamps  or  subalpine  districts.  They  are 
widely  diffused  over  both  hemispheres.  Their  bark 
and  leaves  are  astringent,  their  berries  pleasantly 
subacid.  Known  genera,  fourteen ;  species,  two 
hundred.  (Lindley.)  [YAOCHmu.] 

vac-cln'-lc,  a.  fLat.  raccm(«s)=of  or  belonging 
to  a  cow;  Eng.  suff.  -«c.]  Contained  in  or  derived 
from  cow  s  milk. 

vacclnic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  Lerch's  name  for  an  acid  he  obtained  by 
the  saponification  of  butter  from  cow's  milk.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  butyric  and 
cupric  acids. 

vae-cln-l-e  -SB,  s. j>l.    [Mod.  Lat.  vaccini(uni) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Hot.:  A  sub-order  of  Ericacew,  having  the  buds 


vac-9ln'-I-f  5r,  s.  [Eng.  vaccine,  and  Lat.  fero— 
to  bear.l  One  from  whose  body  lymph  is  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  vaccination. 

"  The  child  of  such  parents  should  be  set  aside  and  not 
used  as  a  vaccinifer." — Bryant:  Manual  of  Surgery  (1879), 
i.  95. 

*vac  -9ln-Ist,  s.    [Eng.  v> 
cinator. 

vac-9ln-I-um,s.  [Lat.=the whortleberry  (Vac- 
cinium  myrtillus.)  See  def.J 

1.  Bot.:  Whortleberry;  the  typical  genus  of  Vac- 
ciuiaceee  (q.  v.).    Shrubs  with  alternate,  and,  as  a 
rule,  evergreen  leaves ;  calyx  tube  short,  limb  four 
or  five-toothed ;  corolla, 

urceolate  or  campanu- 
late,  four  to  five  cleft; 
stamens,  eight  to  ten; 
berry  globose,  four  to 
five  -  celled,  many  -  seed- 
ed. Known  species, 
about  a  hundred,  from 
America,  Europe,  and 
Asia,  Vaccinium  Oxy- 
coccus,  of  Linneeus,  is 
now  Oxycoccus  palus- 
tris.  [BILBERRY,  CRAN- 
BERRY.] The  Cowberry 
has  rigid,  wiry,  tortuous 
stems,  evergreen  obo- 

vate  leaves  dotted  be-  Vaccinium  Myrtillus  and 
neath,  terminal  droop-  Fruit. 

ing  racemes    of  pale 

flesh-colored  flowers,  open  at  the  mouth  and  with 
spreading  segments.  It  is  found  on  heaths  and 
mountains  or  in  woods,  and  is  diffused  here  and 
there  in  the  north  of  Europe,  Siberia,  and  North 
America.  V,  leschenaultii,  growing  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Southern  India  and  Ceylon  from  4,000  to 
8,000  feet  high,  bears  an  edible  fruit. 

2.  Palceobot.:  A  species  occurs  in  the  Miocene  and 
one  in  the  Pleistocene.     (Etheridge.) 

vac-9l-n6-,  prefix.  [VACCINE.]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  consisting  or  or  produced  by  vaccine  matter. 

vaccino-syphilitic,  a. 

Pathol.:  Of  or  belonging  to  inoculation  partly 
vac^inic,  partly  syphilitic.  [VACCINATION.] 

va-9nel  -11-a,  subst.  [Named  after  Rev.  G.  H. 
Vachell,  residing  in  China.] 

Bot, :  An  old  genus  of  Acacieae,  now  reduced  to  a 
sub-genus  of  Acacia,  or  altogether  merged  into  that 
genus.  VacheHia  farnesiana.  now  Acacia  farnesi- 
ana, is  a  large  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  bipinnate 
leaves  having  four  to  eight  pinnep,  each  with  ten  to 
twenty  pairs  of  narrow,  olunt  leaflets.  The  flowers, 
which  are  in  little  globular  heads,  are  the  Cassie 
flowers  of  commerce,  which,  macerated  in  fine  olive 
oil,  yield  a  perfume  like  that  of  violets.  The  tree 
seems  to  bo  indigenous  only  in  the  tropics  of  Amer- 
ica, but  it  is  now  cultivated  in  most  hot  countries, 
and  has  extended  even  to  the  south  of  Europe. 

va-cher  (eras  a),  s.  [French,  from  vache  (Lat. 
uocca) = a  cow.]  The  stock  or  cattle-keeper  on  the 
prairies  of  the  southwest. 

va  -cner-jf,  8,   [Fr.  vacherie,  from  vache=a  cow.] 

1.  A  pen  or  inclosure  for  cows. 

2.  A  dairy. 

3.  A  place-name  for  farms. 
*[  Provincial  in  all  its  uses. 

*va9  -Il-lan-9^t  s.  [Latin  vacillans,  pr.  par.  of 
yacillo=to  vacillate  (q.  v.).]  The  state  of  vascillat- 
iiH?  or  wavering ;  vacillation,  wavering,  inconstancy. 

"I  deny  that  all  mutability  implies  imperfection, 
though  some  does,  as  that  vacillancy  in  human  souls."— 
Mure:  Divine  Dialogues. 

*V&9  -11-lant,  adj.  [Latin  vacillans,  pr.  par.  of 
vacillo.]  Vacillating,  wavering,  inconstant. 

va9'-Il-late,  v.  i.  [Latin  vacillatus,  pa.  par.  of 
vacillo=to  sway  to  and  fro,  to  reel,  to  vacillate. 
Prob.  allied  to  Eng.  wag  (q.  v.).] 


vacuole 

*1.  Lit. :  To  reel ;  to  sway  to  and  fro ;  to  stagger, 
to  waver. 

"It  is  always  liable  to  shift  and  vacillate  from  one  axis 
to  another."—  Paley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  Fig.:  To  fluctuate  in  mind  or  opinion;  to 
waver ;  to  be  inconstant  or  unsteady  in  opinion  or 

resolution. 

va-9  -Il-lat-ing,  pr.par.  or  a.    [VACILLATE,] 

A.  -4s  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective:         » 

*1.  Lit. :  Swaying  to  and  fro ;  reeling. 

2.  Fig. :  Fluctuating  or  wavering  in  opinion  ;  un- 
steady in  opinion  or  resolution  ;  inconstant. 

V&9 -Il-lat-Ing-lf ,  adv.  [English  vacillating; 
-ly.']  In  a  vacillating  or  wavering  manner ;  unstead- 

va9-Il-la  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,from  Lat.  vacillationemt 
accus.  of  vacillatio,  from  vacillatus,  pa,  par.  of 
vacillo=to  vacillate  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  Lit.:  The  act  or  state  of  vacillating,  reeling, 
or  swaying  to  and  fro ;  a  reeling,  a  staggering. 

"  Put  in  motion  by  every  slip  or  vacillation  of  the  body." 
Paley,-  Nat.  Theology,  ch,  xi. 

2.  Fig.:  Vacillating  conduct,  fluctuation,  or  wa- 
vering of  mind;  iuconstancy  of  opinion  or  resolu- 
;  -ist.\    A  vac-    tion. 

''Vacillation  cannot  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  dishon- 
esty."— Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  ii. 

*va9 -Il-la-tSr-y1,  a.  [Eng.  vacillate);  -ory.] 
Inclined  to  vacillate  or  waver;  vacillating,  un- 
steady. 

"Such  vacillatory  accountsof  affairs."—  North:  Ejcamen, 
i.  25. 

va-co  -a,  va-cou'-a,  s.  [Fr.  vocoa,  vacua,  vo- 
coua,  (Littre.)] 

Bot. :  Pandanusutilis.  It  grows  wild  in  Mauritius, 
&c.,  and  is,  moreover,  cultivated  for  its  loaves, 
which  are  made  into  square  bags  for  the  reception 
of  sugar  for  export. 

*  vac  ~U-at6,  v.  t.  [Latin  vacuatus,  pa.  par.  of 
vaeuo=to  empty,  from  vacu««=empty.]  To  make 
empty,  to  evacuate,  to  empty,  to  annul. 

"  Like  the  Pharisees'  Corban,  under  the  pretense  of  an 
extraordinary  service  to  God,  vacuates  all  duty  to  man." 
— Secular  Priest  Exposed,  p.  27. 

*vac-u-a  -tion,  s.  [VACUATE.]  The  act  of  empty- 
ing; evacuation. 

*vac'-U-Ist,  8.  [VACUUM.]  One  who  holds  the 
doctrine  of  a  vacuum  iu  nature ;  opposed  to  a  ple- 
nist. 

*' It  would  also  appear  that  there  may  be  a  much  sub- 
tiler  body  than  common  air,  and  as  yet  unobserved  by  the 
vacuists." — Boyle.-  Works,  iii.  261. 

YfrCtt'-l-tf ,  *va-CU-i-tie,  s.  [Fr.  vacuite,  from 
Lat.  vacuftatem,  accus.  of  vacuitas,  from  vacuus= 
empty.] 

*1.  The  state  of  being  vacuous,  empty,  or  unfilled ; 
emptiness. 

"Hunger  is  such  a  state  of  vacuity,  as  to  require  a  fresh 
supply  of  aliment." — Arbuthnot. 

*2.  The  state  of  being  devoid  or  destitute  of  any- 
thing. 

'*  Men  are  at  first  without  understanding  or  knowledge 
at  all.  Nevertheless  from  this  vacuitie  they  grow  by  de* 
grees  till  they  come  at  length  to  be  even  as  the  angels 
themselves  be."— Hooker.-  Eccles.  Politic,  bk.  i.,  §  6. 

3.  Freedom  from  mental  exertion  ;  rest  from  brain- 
work  ;  vacancy. 

"  Teaching  his  brain  to  repose  with  a  wise  vacuity"— 
Blackie:  Lays  of  Highlands  and  Islands,  p.  98. 

4.  Absence  of  intelligence  in  look  or  countenance ; 
expression  showing  want  of  thought  or  intelligence; 
vacancy,  listlessness. 

*5.  Space  unfilled  or  unoccupied,  or  occupied  with 
an  invisible  fluid  only ;  a  vacuum. 

"  In  filling  up  vacuities,  turning  out  shadows  and  cere- 
monies."— .Hammond;  Fundamentals. 

*6.  Want  of  reality ;  inanity,  imbecility. 
"  Their  expectations  will  meet  with  vacuity  and  empti- 
ness."— Olanvill. 

*7.  A  thing  of  no  import  or  sequence;  an  idle 
nothing. 

"  No  sad  vacuities  his  heart  annoy." 

Wordsworth;  Descriptive  Sketches. 

vac -u-o-lat-ed,  a.  [English  vacuol(e);  -ated,] 
Full  of  vacuoles,  or  small  air-cavities. 

vaC-U-6-la  -tion,  s.    [Eng.  vacuol(e) ;  -aft'on.] 

Biol.:  The  multiplication  of  vacuoles  in  the  germ 
development  or  in  that  of  animals  low  in  the  scale 
of  being.  [VACUOLE.] 

vac  -U~61e,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  vacuolum,  dimin.  from 
Lat.  vacuum  (q.  v.),l 

Biol.:  A  cavity,  chiefly  that  formed  in  the  inte- 
rior of  a  mass  of  protoplasm  by  the  filtering  into  it 
of  drops  of  water.  It  is  used  in  this  sense  of  the 
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vacuous 

blood-corpuscles  which  are  destitute  of  grannies, 
but  may  bo  tilled  with  water.  The  term,  however, 
is  chiefly  applied  to  tho  apparently  empty  spaces  in 
the  protoplasm  of  tho  Khizopoda,  Infusoria,  &c. 
Thnso  spaces  are  of  two  kinds— water-spaces  com- 
paratively persistent,  and  food-vacuoles  formed 
temporarily  around  particles  of  food  generally  en- 
veloped in  a  drop  of  water.  [POLYGASTRICA.]  The 
term  vacuole  isusod  also  of  tho  cells  which  occur 
in  tho  protoplasm  of  plants. 

rac'-u-ous,  a.  [Lat.  tiacMUs=empty,  from  vaco 
= to  be  empty.]  [VACANT.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Empty,  unfilled. 

"Boundless  the  deep,  because  I  AM  who  fill 
Infinitude;  nor  vacuous  the  space." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  169. 

*2.  Biol. :  Used  when  an  organ  does  not  contain 
what  normally  belongs  to  it;  thus,  bracts  are 
called  vacuous  when  they  contain  no  flower,  al- 
though they  occupy  such  a  situation  as  to  suggest 
that  they  are  flower-bearing. 

*vac'-U-ouS-ness,  s.  [Eng.  vacuous;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  vacuous  or  empty  ;  empti- 
ness. 

"  In  their  vacuousness  the  winds  and  vapors  of  tedious- 
ness  and  displicence  rise." — Mountague:  Devoute  Essayes, 
pt.  i.,  treat.  9,  §  5. 

vac  -u-um  (pi.  vac  -u-ums.  orvac-u-a),  subst. 
[Lat.  neut.  sing,  of  «acMU£=empty,  from  raco=to 
be  empty.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Avoid,  a  vacuity. 

2.  Physics :  A  space  which  contains  no  material 
substance.    The  general  way  of  obtaining  a  vac- 
uum is  to  pump  the  air  out  of  a  closed  space  by 
means  of  an  air-pump;  but  the  vacuum  which  can 
be  obtained  by  an  ordinary  air-pump  is  not  very 
perfect.    Much  better  results  are  obtained  with  the 
mercury-pump,  of  which  there  are  several  forms, 
in  all  of  which  the  air  is  caught  by  a  falling  col- 
umn of  mercury  and  carried  down  a  long  tube  out 
into  the  surrounding  air.    Another  method  of  ob- 
taining a  vacuum  is  the  chemical  method,  which 
consists  in  filling  a  space  with  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  afterward  introducing  some  caustic  potash, 
which  absorbs  the  gas.    Such  a  thing  as  a  perfect 
vacuum  has  never  been  obtained,    and  probably 
never  will  be  obtained.    Even  as  practically  meant, 
it  is    always   understood    that   the  vacuum   only 
extends  to  matter,  and  that  the  space  is  still  filled 
by  other.    [TORRICELLIAN.] 

vacuum-brake,  s. 

Rail. :  A  form  of  steam-brake  in  which  the  power 
employed  is  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  pro- 
duced by  creating  a  vacuum. 

vacuum-gauge,  «. 

Steam-enQ. :  An  instrument  for  indicating  differ- 
ence between  the  external  atmospheric  pressure  and 
the  pressure  inside  a  partially  exhausted  vessel; 
such  as  a  steam-boiler  which  has  become  cold  and 
in  which  the  steam  has  condensed;  a  condenser  in 
which  the  stoam  from  the  cylinder  is  condensed ; 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump. 

vacuum-pan,  s. 

Sugar-manuf. :  A  vessel  for  boiling  saccharine 
juices  in  vacua  in  the  process  of  making  sugar.  Its 
form  is  usually  nearly  spheroidal,  and  it  is  made 
in  two  segmental  nearly  semi-globular  portions, 
united  at  the  equator  by  external  flanges.  At  the 
top  is  a  dome,  into  which  the  vapor  rises,  and  from 
which  it  is  drawn  either  by  a  pump  or  a  condenser. 
The  peculiar  feature  of  tho  vacuum-pan  is  that,  by 
the  exclusion  of  the  air,  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  crystallizablo  sugar  are  increased,  a  smaller 
proportion  of  grape-sugar,  or  molasses  being  ob- 
tained. 

vacuum-pump,  s. 

Steam-engine : 

1.  A  pump  used  for  withdrawing  tho  air  from  a 
boiler  or  chamber,  in  order  that  it  may  be  filled 
with  water  forced  in  under  atmospheric  pressure. 
It  is  employed  in  connection  with  marine  engines. 

2.  A  pump  in  which  the  condensation  of  steam  is 
made  use  of  to  produce  a  vacuum  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  water. 

vacuum-tubes,  e.  pi. 

Physics:  Tubes  blown  and  twisted  into  different 
shapes,  and  hermetically  sealed  with  two  platinum 
wires  or  electrodes  fused  with  them  for  the  passage 
of  an  electric  current  or  spark.  Previously  to  seal- 
ing thoy  are  exhausted,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  small  quantity  of  air  or  other  gases.  Under 
these  circumstances  electric  discharge  causes  vari- 
ous phosphorescent  glows  (according  to  tho  gas 
employed  in  the  tube  I  which  may  assume  peculiar 
forms,  as  of  layers  or  strata.  Sometimes  phos- 
phorescent glass  is  employed  for  tho  tubes  them- 
selves, which  is  illuminated  by  the  glow  in  the  gas. 
Called  also  Gassiot  or  fieissler  tubes,  from  the 
inventor  and  chief  investigator.  Another  distinct 
class  of  these  tubes  is  prepared  with  extremely 
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high  vacua,  ranging  to  one  ten-millionth  of  an 
a!  iimspht're,  and  with  various  contained  apparatus. 
Insuch  vacua,  the  mean  free  path  of  tho  gaseous 
molecules  is  vastly  increased,  and  many  phenomena 
occur,  which  were  discovered  and  mainly  investi- 
gated by  Mr.  William  Crookes,  who  considers  t  hem 
to  represent  a  fourth  state  of  matter,  as  distinct 
from  tho  ordinary  gaseous  form  as  that  is  from  the 
condition  of  a  fluid. 

vacuum-valve,  s.  A  reversed  safety-valve,  open- 
ing inwardly  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
when  there  is  a  negative  pressure  in  tho  boiler. 

vade,  v.  i.    [A  weakened  form  at  fade  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  fade,  to  wither. 

"His  summer  leaves  all  vaded." 

Sltakesp.:  Richard  II.,  I.  2. 

2.  To  go,  to  vanish  ;  to  pass  away ;  to  depart. 

"  Her  power,  disperst,  through  all  the  world  did  vade.' 
Spenser:  Ruins  of  Rome,  xx. 

va -de  me  -cum,  subst.  [Lat. =go  with  me.]  A 
book  or  other  thing  that  a  person  carries  with  nim 
as  a  constant  companion ;  a  manual ;  a  pocket  com- 
panion. 

*vad  -I-m&n-^,s.  [Latin  vadimonium,  from  vas 
(gonit.  vadis)=&  surety,  a  bail.] 

Old  Law :  A  bond  or  pledge  to  appear  before  a 
judge  on  a  certain  day. 

va'-dl-um,  s.  [Lat.  vas  (genit.  vadis)=a  surety, 
a  bail.] 

Scots  Law:  A  word,  a  pledge,  or  surety. 

vadium-mortuum,  s.   A  mortgage. 

vadium-vivum,  s.    A  living  pledge. 

vae,  s.    [VoE.] 

*va -frous,  a.  [Lat.  vafer  =  sly,  cunning.]  Cun- 
ning, crafty,  sly. 

"He  that  deals  with  a  fox  maybe  held  very  simple  if 
he  expect  not  his  vafrous  tricks."  —  Feltham:  Resolves, 
res.  42. 

*vag  -a-bond,  r.  i.  [VAGABOND,  adj.]  To  play 
tho  vagabond  ;  to  wander  about  in  an  idle  manner; 
to  vagabondize. 

"Vagabonding  it  out  yonder." — C.  Reade:  Cloister  and 
Hearth,  ch.  Ivi. 

vag -a-bond,  *vac-a-bond,  *vac-a-bonde, 
*vac-a  bound,  *vac-o-bond,  *vac-a-bund,  *vag 
a  bund,  *vag-a-bunde,  adj.  &.  s.  [Fr.  vagabond, 
from  Latin  vagabundus  =  wandering  about,  from 
vagor=to  wander.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Wandering  about  without  having  any  settled 
habitation. 

"  Doubtless  the  author  of  this  libell  was  some  vagabond 
huckster  or  pedler." — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  686. 

2.  Floating  about  without  any  certain  direction ; 
driven  to  and  fro. 

"  By  envious  winds 
Blown  vagabond  or  frustrate."        Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  16. 

3.  Pertaining  to  a  vagabond  or  worthless  stroller. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

*1.  One  who  wanders  about,  not  having  any  set- 
tled home;  a  wanderer,  a  vagrant.  (Not  necessarily 
in  a  bad  sense.) 

"The  question  was  whether  he  and  his  posterity  should 
reign  on  an  ancestral  -throne  or  should  be  vagabonds  and 
beggars." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

2.  An  idle,  worthless  stroller  from  place  to  place, 
without  any  fixed  habitation  or  means  of  living; 
hence,  in  law,  an  idle,  worthless  vagrant.    Now  m 
law  used  chiefly  in  tho  phrase,  A  rogue  and  a  vaga- 
bond.   [VAGRANT,  B.  II.] 

"To  vacobondys  and  other  that  lokyd  for  pylfry  and 
ryfflynge,  it  was  a  great  occasyon  &  styrynge.'  —Fabyan: 
Chronycle  (an.  1456). 

3.  An  idle,  worthless  fellow ;  a  scamp,  a  rascal. 
(Colloq.) 

"  What  a  brainsick  vagabond  art  thou!  " 

Cowper:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xviii. 

vag  -a-bond-age  (age  aslg),  vag  -a-bond-Is,m, 
8.  [Eng.  vagabond;  -age,  -ism.] 

1.  The  state,  condition,  ways,  or  habits  of  a  vaga- 
bond. 

"Given  over  to  vagabondage  and  deeds  of  rascality."— 
Scrtbner's  Magazine,  March,  1880,  p.  769. 

2.  Vagabonds  collectively. 

"To  increase  the  vagabondism  of  the  neighborhood." — 
Mayhem:  London  Labor  and  London  Poor,  iii.  322. 

vag  -a-bond-Is,m,  s.    [VAGABONDAGE.] 

vag  -a-bond  Ize,  vag  -a-b6nd-is,e,  v.  i.  [Eng. 
vagabond;  -ize,  -tse.]  To  wander  about  as  a  vaga- 
bond. 

"Afterward  vagabondising  for  a  couple  of  years."  — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*vag  -a-bond-rf,  s.  [English  vagabond;  -ry.~\ 
Vagabondage. 


vaginal-process 

vag-a-biin  -dse,  s.  pi.  [Fom.pl.  of  Latin  vaga- 
&K»i<iit5=strolliug  about,  vagabond.  | 

ZoOI.:  A  sub-tribe  of  Spiders,  tribe  Dipnenmones 
or  Dipneuinoneffi  (q.  v.).  Ocelli  usually  in  throe 
rows.  The  species  wander  about,  spinning  no 
webs.  Families,  Salticidee  and  Lycosidee. 

*va  -gas,  s.  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Lat.  uar/ijs=strolling 
about,  wandering.] 

Botany:  The  sixty-eighth  order  in  Linnseus 
Natural  System.  It  was  only  provisional,  and  con- 
tained all  his  doubtful  genera. 

va'-gal,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  vagius} ;  Eng.  suff.  -a*.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  vagus  (q.  v.). 

*va'-gan~9Jf,  s.  [Lat.  vagans,  pr.  par.  of  vagor 
=  to  wander.] 

1.  Vagrancy. 

2.  Extravagance. 

"A  thousand  vagancies  of  glory  and  delight."— Milton: 
Church  Government,  ch.  i. 

*va  -gant,  *va-gaunt,  a.  [Fr.  vagant.]  Wan- 
dering, vagrant. 

"Fro  thi  face  I  shal  be  hid,  and  I  shal  be  ragaunt."— 
Wuclifle:  Genesis  iv.  14, 

tva-gan  -tes.,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Lat.  vagans,  pr.  par. 
of  vago=to  wander.] 

ZoOI. :  A  group  of  Walcknftor's  Araneidee.  They 
are  the  same  as  his  Laterigradse  (q.  v.).  The 
name  Vagantes  was  given  because  these  spiders 
lead  a  wandering  life,  except  during  oviposition. 

*va-ga-rant,  a.    [VAGRANT.] 

*va-gar  -I-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  vagary;  -ous.]  Having 
vagaries ;  whimsical. 

"The  names  of  the  wandering  Jew  are  characteristic- 
ally various,  not  to  say  vagarious."— M.  D.  Con<cay:  Wan- 
dering Jew,  ch.  x. 

*va  -g&r-Ish,  a.    [VAGARY.]    Wandering. 

"His  eyes  were  often  vagartsh." 

Wolcott:  P.  Pindar,  p.  305. 

va-gar  -j?,  'va-gare,  *fi>gar-y,s.    [VAGARY,  r.] 
*1.  A  wandering ;  a  strolling. 

"  The  people  called  Phosnices  gave  themselves  to  long 
vagaries  and  continual  viages  by  sea."— Barnaby  Rich. 

2.  A  wandering  of  the  thoughts;  a  wild  freak  ;  n 
whim  ;  a  whimsical  purpose. 

"  Straight  they  changed  their  minds, 
Flew  off,  and  into  strange  vagaries  fell. 

Utlton:  P.  L.,  vi.  614. 

*va-gar  -f,  v.  i.    ("Latin  vagor=tn  wander;  Fr. 
vaguer ;  Hal.  vagare.]    To  wander  about ;  to  wind. 
"The   three    rivers   that    vagary  up  to  her." — Xashe: 
Lenten  Stuffe. 

*va-ga  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  vagatio,  from  vagor=to 
wander.]  A  wandering ;  a  roving  about. 

*va  -gl-ent,  a.    [Lat.  vagiens,  pr.  par.  of  vagio= 
to  cry  l3te  a  child.]    Crying  like  a  child. 
"The  cradle  of  the  Cretan  Jove, 
And  guardians  of  his  vagient  infancy." 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  iii.  4,  42. 

va-gl'-na,  s.    [Lat.=a  sheath,  a  scabbard.] 

(1)  Comp.:  A  special  canal  in  the  female  for  the 
reception  of  an  intromittent  organ,  or  the  depo- 
sition of  sperm-cells. 

(2)  Human:  A    dilatable   membranous    passage 
extending  from  the  vulva  to  the  uterus,  the  neck  of 
which  it  embraces.    It  rests  below  and  behind  on 
the  rectum,  and  supports  tho  bladder  in  front. 

2  Arch. :  The  upper  part  of  the  shaft  of  a  ter- 
minus, from  which  tho  bust  or  figure  seems  to  issue 
or  arise. 

3.  Bat. :  A  sheath,  as  of  grasses. 

va-gl  -nal,  a.    [VAGINA.] 

1.  Ord.  Lanci.:   Pertaining   to   or    resembling   a 
sheath  ;  as,  a  vaginal  membrane. 

2.  Anatomy,  Pathology,  efec.: 

(1)  Of  or  pertaining  to  anything  shaped  like  a 
sheath  or  scabbard ;  as,  the  vaginal  process  (q.  v.) . 

(2)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  vagina  (q.  v.) ;  as,  the 
vaginal   artery.    The  term  is  frequently  used  in 
Pathology;  as,  vaginal   catarrh,  cystocele,  enter- 
ocele,  hypersesthesia,  &c. 

vaginal-artery,  s. 

Anat. :  A  branch  of  the  internal  iliac  artery. 

vaginal-catarrh,  or  leucorrhsea,  s. 

Path.:  [VAGINITIS]. 

vaginal-plexus,  s. 

Anat.:  Tho  lower  part  of  the  pelvic  plexus, 
whence  the  vaginal  nerves  disperse  without  again 
entering  into  a  ploxiform  arrangement. 

vaginal-process,  s. 

Anat.:  The  lower  margin  of  the  tympanic  plate, 
which  constitutes  a  sharp  edge  partly  surrounding 
the  front  of  the  styloid  process. 


boll     btfy"     pout,    jowl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -ston  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous, 


sin,     a?;     expect,     Jfenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-slous  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


vaginales 

*vag-In-a  -le§,  s. pi.  [Fern.  pi.  (with  Lat././r,,,^,,. 
=  plants,  understood)  of  Mod.  Lat.  vaginalis=ot, 
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vain 


A.  As  adjective: 


Hot. .-  A  genus  of  Carissew.    Tall  climbing  shrubs 


toot. :  Sheathing  (q.  v.). 


vail  (3),  *vale,  subst.    [For  ara/i=profit,  advan- 


*4.  Unsettled,  unsteady,  inconstant. 


va-gl  -nate,  a.  &  s.    [VAGINA.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Hot. :  The  same  as  VAGINATED  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst, :  One  of  the  Vaginata  (q.  v.). 
va-gl'-nat-ed,  a.  [VAGINA.] 

Bot.:  Sheathed,  inserted  in  a  sheath,  as  a  stalk 
in  a  sheath  formed  by  the  base  of  a  petiole. 

vag-I-neT-laCp!.      

dimin.  from  vagina  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Theuame  asRAMENTA  (q,  v.). 


,-,   — -««    v»    i^uouuj  acquisition ;    a 

i     1- A  wanderer;  one  who  has  no  settled  home  or    wl0nd'aU-    (Tooke.) 
habitation.  3.  Money  given    to   servants   by   visitors.    (Gen- 

"  But  of  the  vagrant  none  took  thought."  ^^ ID  tLe  Plura1') 

Wordsworth:  Ruth. 
tram'p"  idle  wanderer  or  stroller;  a  vagabond,  a 


SfejfiS  Tar  eiPelled  a11  Bt<"-<Jy  tyrants  from  the 
'  -*«**«»i  Commenf.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  13. 


vag-I-neT-la(pr.vag-I-nel-las),8.  [Mod.Lat.,    „  n'  LaJ°-  ?n  la,w  th.e  torn  vagrant  is  much  more 

. .-__  ,_  .    comprehensive  than  in  ordinary  language,  and  the 

idea  of  wandering  is  almost  lost.    Vagrants  are 
divided  into  three  grades : 


"To  give  extravagant  rails    at    every    country    house 
'hich  they  visited."— Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eag.,  ch.  xiiii 

•vail  (1),  V.  t.    [VEIL,  t>.] 

•vail  (2),  «vaile,  *vale,  v.  t.  &,  i.  [For  avail  or 
avale,  from  Fr.  avaler=to  let  or  put  down,  from 
Lat.  aa  =  to,  and  vallis=&  vale,  a  valley.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  let,  cast,  or  put  down  ;  to  lower ;  to  let  fall : 
to  put  off. 


colo=t 

Zoology : 
nice  " 
water 
closed 
shea 
directly,  - 

Vag-I-nIC-o-ll-na,"s.p/.'"[Moderu_  Latin   vagi-    con^icted^f'^n^V^  8UCt  aS-J  haT'mg  been 
nicol(a) ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inn.}  TSfXtt.  SLSR^-fS*  ™sabonds,  are  .found 

ZoOl.:  A  sub-family  of  Vorticellidte,  with 
genera,  from  salt  and  fresh  water. 

vag-In-Ig  -mus,  s.    [VAGINA.] 

Pathol.:  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Marion  Sims  to 
the  involuntary  spasmodic  closure  and  over-sensi- 
tiveness of  the  mouth  of  the  vagina.    It  requires  an 
operation  for  its  removal. 
;    Vag-I-nl -tls,  s.    [Lat.  vagln(a) ;  suff.  -itis.J 


eight 


Pathol.  :  Inflammation  of  the  vagina.    It  may  be 
cute  or  chronic.    The  former   is  sometimes  pro- 


*va  -grant-ness,  «.    [Eng.  vagrant;  -ness.J   The 
quallty  orstate  of  bein«  ™*™t  ;  vagranc. 


qualty  oristate  of  bein«  ™*™t  ;  vagrancy. 
«va  -grbm,  adj.    [See  def.]    An  intention 

ofvagrant 


simply  Leucorrhoea,  and  popularly  the  Whites. 
va:gl  n&  pen  -nous,  'va-gln-nl-pen'-nous,  a. 


;.  &  s.    [French  vague;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital. 

A.  As  adjective: 

"I.  Wandering,  vagrant,  vagabond. 


bheath-winged ;  having  the  wings  covered  with  a 
hard  case  or  sheath,  as  some  insects. 

"All    raalnnipennous    or    sheath-winged    insects,    as     ,   ,-'G"ay  """"""-aged  his  men  to  set    upon  the  vague  vil- 
beetles  and    dorrs."—  Browne:     Vulgar    Errors,  bk.  iii., 


"  All  thegallants  on  the  stage  rise,  tail  to  me,  kiss  their 
hand."— Beaum.  *  Flet. :  Woman  Hater,  i.  8. 
2.  To  give  place ;  to  yield ;  to  give  way. 
"Thy  convenience  must  vail  to  thy  neighbor's  neces- 

),*vayle,i'.i.    [VAIL  (3),  «.]    To  profit. 

Through  this  science  [physike]  itls  full  sought 
V>  hich  i;i iMh  and  which  railelh  nought." 

*TaiJi"*rble'  *valle-a-ble,  adj.    [Eng.  vail  (3), 
7s    'fh-ec     Profitable'    advantageous,     effectual. 

•yall-er,  s.    [Eng.  vail  (2),  v.;  -er.l    One   who 
vans ;  one  who  shows  respect  by  vailing  or  yield- 

.'»I*  he  flnd"  not  B  B°od  Rtore  of  nailers,  he  comes  home 
stiff.   —  Overbury:  Characters,  E.  5,  b.  (1627). 


ch,  xv. 

va,-gln-v-ll  -n?,,  s. 
from  vagina  {q.  v.).] 
ZoQL  c&  Palceont. :  \  genus  of  Lagenidse,  with  a 

5'COmPreSSed-    Fr°m  U'e 


2.  Unsettled,  as  regards  meaning,  scone    or  the 
[Mod.  Lat.,  a  double  dimin.    S^eVtSKlb^SwiS^'     "Ot'    clear=    USei.eSS;  ^**~«~t^™"<8^-:'%%a£: 


yaln,  »valne,  *vayn,  *vein,    'veyn,  a.    [Fr 
in,  from   Lat.  vanum,  accus.  of  vantu=empty. 
ram  :  prob.  from  vocutt«=empty.1 
1.  Producingno  good  result ;  fruit] 


empty, 
ess,  ineffectual, 


va-gln -u-lus,  * 
(q.v.J.] 


"  Neither  loosely  vague 
Nor  wordy."  Cowper:  Homer's  Iliad,  iii. 

authority ;  nncer- 


mr     i    T      i      j-      -       r  Oi    *  r«>ci  (.MIIIIIJ   irom 

[Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  vagina  tain  ;  as,  a  vague  repor 

"ZoOl. :  A  genusof  Oncidiadae,  with  twenty  species  *B-  As  substantive  : 

from  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  India,  and  1.  Alwandering. 

the     Philippines.     Animal    elongated,    slug-like.  ..o 

covered  by  a  thick,  leathery  mantle,  under  which  »„/,„, n'  th.e.s?ot8  had  some  leasure  to  plaietheirr<,9,,w. 

the  head  is  retracted  at  will ;  tentacles  four   eyes  Lo«a°  rf(an  I^T0"              manuer."-//0(,,,8A,<(..  „,„. 
on  upper  pair ;  sexes  united.   The  species  are  found 
in  decayed  wood,  and  under  leaves. 


*va  -gous,  a.   [Lat.  vagus.}  Wandering,  vagrant, 
unsettled. 

"Such  as  were  born  and   begot  of    a  single  woman, 
through  a  vagous  lust,  were  called  Sporii." — Ayliffe. 

va  -gran-s?,  «.    [Eng.  vagran(t) ;  -cj/.] 


2.  A  vagary. 

3.  Vagueness.    (Masson:  De  Quincey,  p.  1%.) 

•vague,  v.i.  [Fr.  vaguer,  from  Lat.  vatior,  from 
ragu»= wandering.]  To  wander,  to  roam. 

"She  [theeoule]  doth  vague  and  wauder  as  banished  " 
— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  231. 

!•  The  state   of    wandering,   without    having  a    vagi 
settled  home.    (Not  necessarily  in  a  bad  sense.)  clea 

"Therefore  did  he  spend  his  days  in  continual  labor, 
in  restless  travel,  in  endless  vagrunry,  going  about  doing 
good." — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  4. 

2'BTT?  i1'6  OF  condition  of  a  vagrant.    [VAGRANT,        "  Objections  of  some  writers  to  the  vagueness  of  th 
a.,  B.  II.  J  language."— Mackintosh:  Law  of  Nature,  p.  8. 

"He  shall  by  office  prosecute  them  for  the  offenses  of  va  -gus,  s.     [Lat.=wandering,  vagrant     Named 

idleness,  drunkenness,  quarrelling,  gaming,  or  vagrancy,  f  rom  its  wandering  course  ] 

in  the  supreme  court."-BUrA*:  Sketch  of  the  Xegro  Code.  Anat..  The  Pn^umogasiric  nerve  (q.  v  ) 

•va  -gar  ant,  a.  &  ,.    [From  vagary,  va'-hg-»,8.     [From  vaua-here.  the  Marine 


"Give  us  help  in  the  time  of  trouble;  for  vain  is  the 
help  of  man."—  Psalm  li.  11. 

•2.  Powerless,  weak. 
"How  these  vain,  weak  nails  may  tear  a  passage." 

Stiakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  6. 

3.  Having  no  real  value;  empty,  unreal,  unsub- 
stantial, idle,  worthless,  unsatisfying. 

"  Pain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye  !" 

Shakesp..-  Henry  rill.,  ill. 2. 
•4.  Unwise,  foolish,  silly. 

"A  t-aw,  giddy,  shallow,  humorous  youth." 

Shakeap..-  Henry  y.,  ii.  4. 
•5.  Fallacious,  deceitful,  false. 

"All  hope  is  vain."— Shakesp.:  Coriolantts,  v.  1. 

6.  Proud  of  petty  things  or  of  trifling  attainments- 
ilated  with  a  high  opinion  of  one's  own  self,  or  of 


ague  -1?,  adv.  [English  vague,  a.;  -ly.]  In  a  "howvthT  ac«omPhsl'monts.  of  of  things  more 
ue  or  uncertain  manner;  indeUuitelv  •  not  fi  X  •  . raluable;  having  a  morbid  cravingfor 
irly;  ambiguously.  the  admiration  or  applause  of  others;  conceited. 


puffed  up,  inflated. 

"Sir  Plume,  of  amber  snuff-boi  justly  vain" 

Pope.  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iv.  122. 
•7.  Showy,  ostentatious. 

"  Load  some  tiam  church  with  old  theatric  state." 

Pope.-  Moral  Essays,  iv.  29. 

IT  Vain  and  fruitless  are  both  applied  to  our 
endeavors;  but  the  term  rain  is  the  more  general 
and  indefinite.  What  we  aim  at,  as  well  as  what 
we  strive  for.  may  be  vain ;  bat  fruitless  refers  only 
to  the  end  of  our  labors.  When  the  object  aimed  at 


%oare.    Q.   Tort    ^*  3S"'«?  jR  $£    c^rulf 'fu^^,  "SkT  ^  ^    ^^ft 


vainful 
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Valentinians 


is  general  in  its  import,  it  is  common  to  term  the 
endeavor  ram  when  it  cannot  attain  this  object  ; 
when  labor  is  specifically  employed  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  particular  object,  it  is  usual  to  term  it 
fruitlnss  if  it  fail. 

*'  "1.  For  vain:  To  no  purpose;  fruitlessly,  idly, 
in  vain. 

"Which  the  air  beats  /or  vain." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

2.  In  vain:  To  no  purpose:  ineffectually. 

"  In  vain  they  do  worship  me."  —  Matthew  iv.  9. 

3.  To  take  in  vain  :    [TAKE,  ».,  If  29.] 

*vain  -f  ul,  a.  [Eng.  vain  ;-/«(.]  Vain,  empty. 
(Tusser:  Husbandrie,  p.  10.) 

vain-glbr  -ii-oiis,  *valne-glor-y-ous,  a.  [Eng. 
vainglory  ;  -ous.  ] 

1.  Feeling  vainglory  ;  vain  to  excess  of  one's  own 
accomplishments  or  achievements  ;  boastful,  vaunt- 
ing. 

2.  Characterized   by   or   proceeding   from   vain- 
glory ;  founded  on  or  prompted  by  vanity  ;  boastful. 
(Hackluyt:  Voyages,  ii.  169.) 

*vain-glbr-l-0us-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  vainglorious  ; 
-;,y.]  In  a  vainglorious  manner  ;  with  vainglory  or 
vaunting. 

"  Let  it  no  more  enter  into  your  hearts  to  thiuke  with 
yourselves  vainyloriously."  —  L'dall:  Luke,  ch.  iii. 

vain-glbr-f,  *vaine-glor-le,  *veln-glolr-e, 
*veyn~glor-y,  s.  [O.  Fr.  vein  glorie,  from  Lat. 
vana  g(orta=vain  or  idle  boasting.]  Glory,  pride, 
or  boastfulness  that  is  vain  or  empty;  tendency  to 
unduly  exalt  one's  self  or  one's  own  achievements; 
excessive  vanity  ;  vain  pomp  or  show. 

"  If  Hector  break  not  his  neck  t'  the  combat,  he'll 
break  't  himself  in  vainglory."  —  Shakesp.:  Troilus  and 
Cressiaa,  iii.  8. 

vain  -1^,  *veyn-ll,  adv.    [Eng.  vain;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  vain  manner;  to  no  purpose;  in  vain,  in- 
effectually, uselessly,  fruitlessly. 

"  Our  cannon's  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii. 

2.  In   a  vain,    arrogant,    or  conceited     manner; 
proudly,  conceitedly. 

"3.  Idly,  foolishly,  unreasonably. 

"  Supplies  beyond  necessity  of  the  present,  are  apt  to 
make  us  either  vainly  profuse,  or  vainly  confident."— 
Sale:  Cont.  ;  Lord's  Prayer. 

*4.  Falsely,  erroneously. 

"  Which  vainly  I  supposed  the  Holy  Land." 

:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  5. 


vain  -ness,  fvaine-nesse,  s.   [Eng.  vain;  •ness.'} 
\.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vain,  useless,  or 
ineffectual ;  inefficacy,  fruitlessness,  uselessness. 
2.  Vanity,  empty  pride. 

"Free  from  vainness  and  self-glorious  pride." 

Shakesp.;  Henry  V.,  v.  (Chorus). 

*3.  Foolishness,  folly. 

"O  how  (treat  vainenesse  is  it  then  to  scorne 
The  weake."  Spenser:   World's  Vanitie,  vi. 

*4.  Falseness,  falsehood,  deceit. 
"  I  bate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man 
Than  lying  vainness,  babbling  drunkenness," 

Shakes?..-  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

vair,  *veir,  subst.     [French  vair— a.  rich  fur  of 
ermines,  &c.,  from  Latin  rariws=variegated.] 

*1.  Ord,  Lang.;  A  kind  of  fur. 

2.  Her.;  One  of  the  furs,  com-  i 

posed  of  several  pieces,  silver  and 
blue  (argent  and  azure),  cut  to 
represent  little  shields  or  (it  is 
said)  theflower  of  the  campanula, 
and  opposed  to  each  other  in 
rows.  When  of  different  colors, 
these  are  specified  and  described, 
vair6  or  vairy ;  as,  vairy  argent 
and  vert.  [COUNTER-VAIR.] 

vair-e,    vair -?,    *var-ry, 
ver-ryt  a.    [Fr.  vatr£.] 


Vair. 


,    . 

Her.  :  Checkered  or  charged  with  vair  (q.  T.)  . 
Val-se"-shi-ka,  s.  [Saus.  vaisesha=aa  atom.] 
Hindu  Philos.  :  One  of  the  six  leading  systems  of 
Brahmanic  philosophy.  At  first  only  three  of  the 
six—  viz.,  the  two  Mimansas  and  the  Nyaya—  were 
considered  orthodox  ;  but  ultimately  the  three 
rejected  —  the  Vaiseshika,  the  Sankhya,  and  the 
Yoga—  were  exempted  from  the  ban  of  heresy.  The 
founder  of  the  Vaiseshika  system  was  Kanada, 
whose  exact  date  is  unknown,  but  it  may  be  vaguely 
conjectured  as  about  500  B.  C.  The  system  assumes 
or  establishes  that  all  material  substances  arc  com- 
posed of  atoms  mechanically  united.  These  atoms 
it  regards  as  eternal  in  their  duration.  The  combi- 
nations of  them  which  form  the  present  world  are. 
however,  but  transitory;  so  also  is  the  present 
system  of  things.  The  Vaiseshika  philosophy  is 
generally  connected  with  the  Nyaya  or  Logical 
school  of  Gautama,  of  whicli  it  is  supposed  to  be  a 
modification. 


Valsh -na-va,  s.    [Sausc.,&c.J 

Hinduism  (pi,) :  A  primary  religious  section  of 
the  Hindus,  who  adore  Vishnu  in  preference  to,  if 
not  to  the  exclusion  of,  the  other  persons  of  the 
Hindu  Triad.  To  carry  individual  preference  to 
this  extent  is  not  considered  orthodox,  and  many  of 
those  who  do  so  have  united  themselves  into  monas- 
tic bodies,  which,  drawingtheir  devotees  from  vari- 
ous castes,  virtually  merge  them  in  a  new  one — that 
of  the  Sectarian  brotherhood.  Horace  Hayman 
Wilson  divided  the  Vaishnavas  into  the  following 
sections:  (1)  Ramanujas,  Sri  Sampradayis,  or  Sri 
Vaishnavas:  (2)  Ramauandis,  or  R&mavats;  (3) 
Kablr  Panthis ;  (4)  Khakis;  (5)  Maluk  Dasls;  (6) 
Dadii  Panthis ;  (7)  Raj  a  Dasis ;  (8)  Senals ;  (9)  Val- 
labhacharls,  or  Rudra  Sampradayis;  (10)  Mlrfi 
Bals ;  (11)  Madhwacharls  or  Brahma  Sampradayfs  ; 
(12)  Nlmavats,  or  Sanakadi  Samprayadayls ;  (13) 
the  Vaishnavas  of  Bengal ;  (14)  Radha  Vallabhls ; 
(15)  the  Sakhi  Bhavas;  (16)  Charan  Dasls;  (17) 
Harischandls ;  (18)  Sadhna Panthis;  (19)  Madhavls; 
and  (20)  Sannyasls,  Vairagis,  and  Nagas. 

Vals-ya,  s.    [Sansc.] 

Hinduism:  The  third  of  the  primary  Hindu  castes 
in  the  order  of  dignity.  Nominally  it  contains  the 
merchants  and  shopmen.  [CASTE.] 

vai'-vode.s.    [WAYWODE.] 

vakeel ,  subst.  [Hind.,&c.,  wakil.]  In  the  East 
Indies  an  ambassador  or  agent  sent  on  a  special 
commission,  or  residing  at  a  court ;  a  native  attor- 
ney ;  a  native  Indian  law-pleader. 

Va'-la,  s.    [A  female  name(?).] 

Astron.:  [ASTEROID,  131.] 

val-a-Ite,  s.    [After  M.  Vala;  suff.  -ite  (.Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  group  of  Res- 
ins, occurring  in  small,  hexagonal  tables  and  mass- 
ive, associated  with  hatchettite  (q.  v.),  in  the 
Rossitz-Oslawaner  Coal  formation,  Moravia.  Hard- 
ness, about  1'5  or  lower ;  luster,  shining ;  color  and 
streak,  black ;  aromatic  odor  when  rubbed;  frac- 
ture, uneven.  Composition :  Not  yet  determined. 

val-an9e  (l),  val'-ence,  *var-lance,  *val- 
lens,  s.  [From  Valence  in  France,  south  of  Lyons, 
where  silk  is  still  made.] 

1.  Fringes  of  drapery ;  specif.,  the  drapery  hang- 
ing round  a  bed,  coucn,  &c, 

"  Valance  of  Venice,  gold  of  needlework." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii. 

2.  The  drooping  ledge  at  the  parting  of  a  trunk, 
val -ance  (2),  subst.    [O.  Fr.  vallence,  valence.] 

Valor,  bravery,  worth. 

"  And  there  the  valance  of  men,  is  demed  in  riches  out 
forthe." — Chaucer:  Test,  oj  Love,  bk.  ii. 

'val'-ance,  v.  t.  [VALANCE  (1),  s.]  To  furnish  or 
decorate  with  a  valance  or  fringe ;  to  fringe ;  hence, 
fig.,  to  decorate  with  a  beard. 

"  Thy  face  is  valanc'd  since  I  saw  thee  last;  com'st  thou 
to  beard  me?" — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

*va-lan9he  ,  8.    [AVALANCHE.]    An  avalanche. 

"The  great  danger  of  traveling  here  .  .  .  proceeds 
from  what  they  call  the  valanches." — Smollett:  France  and 
Italy,  let.  xxzviii. 

*val-an-9Jf,  *val -lan^f ,  s.  &  a.  [Bug.  val- 
anc(e);  -y.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  large  wig  that  hides  the  face. 

B.  As  adj. :  Hiding  the  face. 

"Critics  in  plume  and  white  valiancy  wig." 

Druden;  Ep.  III. 

val-den'-sl-an,  a.  &  s.    [WALDENSIAN.] 
*vale(l),s.    [VAiL(3),s.J 

vale  (2) ,  *val,  s.  [Fr.  val,  from  Lat.  vallem,  accus. 
of  vallis=a  vale,  a  valley.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  A  tract  of  low  ground  between  hills;  a  valley. 
(Dryden:  Ep.  iii.) 

H  Vale  is  more  commonly  used  in  poetry,  valley 
in  prose. 

2.  A  little  trough  or  canal;  as,  a  pump  vale  to 
carry  off  the  water  from  a  ship's  pump. 

*II.  Fig.:  A  state  of  decline  or  wretchedness. 
"  I  am  declined  into  the  vale  of  years." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  2. 

*va'-le  (3),  s.  [Lat.  imper.  sing,  of  valeo=ta  be 
well.]  A  farewell;  an  adieu. 

"  I  dropt  a  tear  and  wrote  my  vale." 

Praed.    (Annandale.) 

*vale,  v.  i.    [VAIL,  v.]    To  descend. 

"Here  vales  a  valley,  here  ascends  a  mountain." 
Sylvester;  Du  liartas,  Seventh  day,  first  week,  53. 

*val-e-dlc'-tion,  s.  [As  if  from  Lat.  valedictio, 
from  valedictus,  pa.  par.  of  valedico=to  say  fare- 
well, from  uafe=farowell,  and  dtco=tosay.]  [VALE 
(3),  s.]  A  bidding  farewell;  a  farewell;  an  adieu. 

"He  always  took  this  solemn  valediction  of  the  fel- 
lowes." — Fuller:  Worthies;  Shropshire. 


val-e-dlc-tor -I-&n,  s.  [Eng.  valedictory ;  -are.] 
In  American  colleges  the  student  who  pronounces 
the  valedictory  (q.  v.). 

val-e-dlc  -t6r-jf,  a.&s.    [VALEDICTION.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Bidding  farewell ;  pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  a  farewell  or  adieu ;  of  the  nature  of  a 
farewell;  farewell. 

"To  pay  to  their  popular  chief  governor  every  valedic- 
tory honor." — Cumberland:  Memoirs. 

B.  As  subst. :  In  American  colleges,  an  oration  or 
address  spoken  at  the  annual  commencement  by 
one  of  the  class  whose  members  receive  the  degree 
of  B.  A.,  and  take  their  leave  of  the  college  and  of 
each  other. 

Va-lefi  -cl  a  (c  as  sh),  s.    [See  def.  2.] 

1.  [VALENTIA.] 

2.  A  province  on  the  oast  coast  of  Spain,  and  a 
city,  the  capital  of  the  province. 

3.  (PI.) :    Raisins  grown  in  and  exported   from 
Valencia. 

va-len'-9l-an-lte,  subst.  [After  the  Valenciana 
mine,  Mexico,  where  found ;  suff.  -ite  (If in.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  orthoclase,  much  resembling 
adularia,  associated  with  quartz. 

val-en-gi  ennes,  s.  [See  def.]  A  term  applied 
to  a  variety  of  lace  whose  meshes  are  of  the  form  of 
an  irregular  hexagon.  It  is  formed  of  two  threads, 
partly  twisted  and  plaited  at  top  of  the  mesh.  The 
pattern  is  worked  in  the  net.  Named  after  Valen- 
ciennes, in  France,  where  it  is  made. 

val-Sn-9l-en-ne'-s.I-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  M. 
Valenciennes,  a  French  professor  of  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century. T 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Limneidee,  with  one  species, 
from  a  Tertiary  deposit,  near  Kertch,  Crimea.  The 
shell  resembles  a  gigantic  Ancylus  (q.  v.) ;  apex 
much  incurved,  concentric  markings  on  surface. 

va  -len-9y\  s.  [Lat.  valens,  pr.  par.  of  valeo=to 
be  worth,  to  be  strong.] 

Chem.:  Atomicity  (q.  v.). 

val-ene,  s.   [Eng.  val(eric) ;  -ene.]   [VALERONE.] 

va-len  -tl-a  (t  as  sh),  s.    [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Fabric:  A  stuff  made  of  worsted,  cotton,  and 
silk,  used  for  waistcoats. 

val'-en-tme,  s.    [See  def.] 

*1.  A  sweetheart  or  choice  made  on  St.  Valentine's 
day. 

"  To-morrow  is  St.  Valentine's  day, 
All  in  the  morning  betime! 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  window, 
To  be  your  Valentine." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

1|  According  to  the  legend,  St.  Valentino  was 
beheaded  on  Feb.  14,  at  Rome,  under  Claudius. 
The  old  notion  was  that  birds  began  to  couple  on 
that  day,  and  hence  arose  the  custom  of  young  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  choosiig  each  other  as  "valen- 
tines "  for  the  ensuing  year  by  a  species  of  lottery, 
and  of  sending  love  missives  to  each  other. 

2.  A  letter  or  other  missive  sent  by  young  persons 
of  both  sexes  to  each  other  on  Valentine's  day;  a 
printed  missive  of  an  amatory  or  satirical  nature, 
generally  sent  by  post  anonymously.  Some  valen- 
tines are  highly  ornamental  and  artistic,  while 
others  are  caricatures,  designed  to  reflect  on  the 
personal  appearance,  habits,  character,  &c..  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  The  practice 
of  sending  valentines  by  mail  appears  to  be  dimin- 
ishing year  by  year,  the  later  practice,  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  children,  being  to  insert  them 
under  the  door  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
addressed,  and  then  to  knock  or  ring  the  door-bell 
and  hurry  away.  In  the  various  cities  of  the  coun- 
try many  millions  of  hideous  caricatures  thus 
change  hands. 

Val-en-tln  -I-ang,  s.  pi.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist.:  The  followers  of  Valentinus.  an 
Egyptian  gnostic,  whose  sect  arose  at  Rome,  then 
rooted  itself  deeply  in  Cyprus,  and  finally  spread 
throughout  a  great  part  of  southern  Europe,  west- 
ern Asia,  and  northern  Africa.  He  supposed  that 
in  the  Pleroma  (q.  v.)  there  were  thirty  male  and  as 
many  female  aeons  united  in  wedlock,  with  four  un- 
married, these  latter  being  Horus,  Christ,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  Jesus.  The  youngest  seon,  Sophia  (Wis- 
dom), brought  forth  a  daughter,  Achamoth, whence 
sprang  the  Demiurge,  who  created  mankind.  This 
Demiurge,  becoming  puffed  up  with  pride,  aspired 
to  be  regarded  as  the  only  god,  and  led  many 
angels  into  the  same  error.  To  repress  his  inso- 
lence,-Christ  descended,  Jesus,  one  of  the  highest 
eeons-joining  Mm  when  he  was  baptized  in  Jordan. 
The  Demiurge  had  him  crucified;  but,  before  his 
death,  both  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  and  the  rational 
soul  of  Christ  had  separated,  leaving  only  the  sen- 
tient soul  and  the  ethereal  body  to  suffer.  The 
Valentinians  were  divided  into  the  Ptolemaitic,  the 
Secundian,  the  Heracleonite,  the  Marcosian,  and 
many  other  sects. 


boil,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?lst.    ph  =  £ 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zlmn.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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valentinite 

va-lSn -tin-Ite,  s.  [After  Basil  Valentino,  an 
alchemist,  who  discovered  some  of  the  properties  of 
antimony;  sutr.  -it,-  (Min.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring  mostly 
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in  crystals,  but  occasionally  massive.  Hardne*- 
2-5-3;  specific  gravity,  5'566 :  luster,  adamantine  to 
pearly ;  color,  white,  peach-blossom  red,  ash-gray  • 
streak,  white;  translucent  to  sub-transparent. 
Composition:  Oxygen,  16'44;  antimony,  83-56=100, 
whence  the  formula  SbO3.  Results  from  the  decom- 
position of  various  antimonial  ores. 

v»-ler-»-cSt-6-ni -trile,  s.  [Eng.  valer(ic),and 
acetonitrile.] 

Chem.:  C.>6H48\4O6.  A  mobile,  colorless  liquid 
found  in  the  neutral  oil  produced'  by  distilling  glue 
with  potassium  cbromate  and  sulphuric  acid.  It 
has  an  aromatic  odor,  is  very  inflammable,  burning 
with  a  faintly  luminous  flame,  moderately  soluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  specific  grav- 
ity, U-79  at  15' ;  boils  between  68°  and  71% 

Vft-ler  -al, «.  [Eng.  valer(ic),  and  aldehyde).] 
Chem.:  C5Hi0O=^g|>CH-CH2-CHO.  Valeralde- 
hyde,  valerianic  aldehyde,  valerylhydride.  A  mo- 
bile, colorless  liquid,  discovered  by  Dumas  and 
btas.  Obtained  by  oxidizing  amylic  alcohol  with 
nitric  or  chromic  acid,  or  by  distilling  fusel-oil 
withsulphuric  acid.  It  has  a  burning,  bitter  taste, 
a  suffocating  apple-like  odor,  exciting  coughing,  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  all  proportions  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  volatile  oils ;  specific  gravity 
•8057  at  17°,  and  boils  at  98°  tinder  ordinary  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  It  is  very  inflammable,  burning 
with  a  bright  blue-edged  flame.  When  exposed  to 
the  air  it  is  gradually  converted  into  valerianic 
acid. 

valeral-ammonia,  s. 

Chem.:  C5H,np-XH3=C5H9(NH4)O.  A  crystalline 
oay  prepared  by  adding  ammonia  to  valeral  mixed 
with  a  thousand  times  its  bulk  of  water.  It  is  al- 
most insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  melts  when  heated,  but  recrystallizes  on 
cooling. 

va-le'r-ar-de'-hyde,  subst.    [Eng.  valer(ic),  and 
aldehyde.]    [VALEEAL.] 

val-er-al'-dlde, «.   [VALERALDEHYDE.] 

val-er-Sl'-dlne.  s.  [Eng.  valerald(ide) ;  -inc.] 
_  CAem..- Ci5H31NSp.  A  viscid  oil  obtained  by  pass- 
ing sulphydnc  acid  into  valeral  ammonia  sus- 
pended in  water.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  a 
strong,  unpleasant  odor,  does  not  solidify  at  —20' .  is 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  volatilizes  without  decomposition. 

val-er-am -Ic,  adj.    [Eng.  valerdc).  and  amic.l 
Derived  from  valeric  acid  and  ammonia. 

valeramic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C6HiiNOj=C|iHo(NHj)O3.  Amidovaleric- 
acid,  valeramidic  acid.  Discovered  by  Gornp-Be- 
sanez  in  the  pancreas  of  an  ox,  and  prepared 
artificially  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  bromovaleric  acid.  It  crystallizes 
in  colorless  leaves,  somewhat  sublimable,  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether 
and  unites  with  acids  and  bases  to  form  crystalliz- 
able  compounds.  Heated  in  the  air,  it  burns  with 
a  bluish  flame ;  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  it  melts  and 
sublimes,  giving  off  alkaline  vapors  having  the 
odor  of  herring-pickle. 

va-le'r  -a-mide,  s.    [Eng.  valer(ic),  and  amide.] 

Cftem..-Cr,HJ1NO=C5H90-H2N.Thoprimaryamide 
of  valeric  acid,  produced  by  the  action  of  strong 
ammonia  on  ethylic  valerate.  Insoluble  in  water, 
melts  at  100%  subliming  at  a  somewhat  higher  tem- 
perature, and,  when  boiled  with  alkalies,  gives  off 
ammonia. 

va-ler-a-mld'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  valeramid(e) ;  -ic.] 
[VALERAMIC.] 

val-er-am'-Ine,  «.    [Eng.  valer(ic),  and  amine.] 
Chem.:  Wurtz'  original  name  for  amylamine. 

val-er-an -Il-Ide,  s.  [Eng.  valer(ic);  anil(ine), 
and  suff.  -tde.\ 

Chem.:  CI,H,5Np=C5H,o(CAH5)NO.  Phenyl-val- 
eramide.  A  crystalline  body,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  valeric  anhydride  on  aniline.  It  is  slightly  solu- 
ble m  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts 
at  115  ,  and  distills  unaltered  at  220% 

val-e'r-ate,  s.    [Eng.  valer(ic) ;  -ate.'] 

Chem.:  A  salt  of  valeric  acid. 

valerate  of  potassium,  s. 

Chem. :  CjHsKOj.  Obtained  by  saturating  valeric 
acid  with  potassium.  It  is  an  amorphous,  white 
deliquescent,  saline  mass,  soluble  in  water  and  in 
strong  alcohol,  melts  at  140%  and  decomposes  at  a 
higher  temperature. 

val  -gr-ene,  subst.  [Eng.  valer(ic);  -ene.]  [Any- 

I    i  . "»  I    .  ] 
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va-ler-I-an,  s.    [VALERI.AXA.] 
Bot  any : 

1.  The  genus  Valeriana  (q.  v.). 

2.  Polemonium   cairuleum  (Britten   <f-  Holland) 

IGBEEK-VALEBIAN,      KED-VALERI  AN ,       SPUR-VALER- 

valerian-oil,  s. 

Chem. :  A  pale  yellow  or  greenish  oil,  obtained  by 
distilling  valerian  root  with  water.  It  has  the  odor 
of  valerian,  an  aromatic  taste,  an  acid  reaction- 
specific  gravity  0-90-0-93 ;  boils  at.  200' ;  becomes  vi* 

,na     .      '  but  does  not  solidify  completely  even  at 

40  .  It  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  several  sub- 
stances. 

valerian-pug,  s. 

Entom:  Eupitheciavalerianata;  a  rare  European 
geometer  moth,  with  ashy-brown  wings,  the  cater- 
pillar of  which  feeds  on  the  common  valerian. 

va-ler-I-a'-n?.,  subst.  [From  Lat.  valeo  =  to  be 
strong;  so  named  from  the  powerful  medicinal 
qualities  of  some  species.] 

Bot.:  Valerian;  the  typical  genus  of  Valcriana- 
cete  or  Valerianeso.      Herbs,    generally  perennial, 
with   radical  leaves  crowded,  those  of  the  stem 
opposite  or  whorled,  entire  or  pinnatifid;  flowers 
cymose,  with  bracteoles ;  corolla  five-cleft,  gibbous 
at  the  base,  Btamens  three ;  fruit  crowned  with  a 
feathery  pappus.    Known  species  about  130,  from 
the  North  Temperate  Zone  and  from  South  Amer- 
ica.   The  root, 
which  is  warm 
and   aromatic, 
isnsedinphar- 
macy  in  hemi- 
crania,  spasms, 
h  y  s  t  eria,  epi- 
lepsy,   chorea, 
hypochondr  i  a- 
sis,  and  as  an 
auxiliary  to 
tonics  in  inter- 
mi  ttents.    Va- 
lerian  baths 
have    been 
found  of  much 
use    in    acute 
rheum  a  ti  s  m. 
In  excess  ive 
doses    it    pro- 
duces head- 
ache and  men- 
tal excitement. 

It  is  highly  attractive  to  rats,  and  also  to  cats, 
hence  it  is  called  Cats' Valerian;  and  being  much 
used  by  the  poor  as  an  application  to  fresh  wounds, 
is  named  also  Allheal.  V.  pyrenaica,  which  has 
very  large,  cordate,  deeply-toothed  leaves,  is  a 
native  of  the  Pyrenees.  V.  celtica  and  V.  saliunca, 
natives  of  the  mountains  of  Austria,  are  used  in  the 
east  of  Europe  to  aromatize  baths.  The  roots  of  V 
celtica, y.  officinalis,  and  V.phu  are  tonic,  bitter, 
aromatic,  spasmodic,  vermifugal,  and  perhaps 
febrifugal.  V.  sitkensis,  Dioscoridis,  &c.,  are  pow- 
erful stimulants.  The  strong-scented  roots  of  V 
hardwickii  and  V.  wallichii,  Himalayan  speciei, 
are  used  in  India  medicinally. 

va-ler-I-gi-na '-98-86,  s.pl.    [Mod.  Latin  valeri- 
ana, and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Valerianworts ;  an  order  of  Epigynous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Campanales.  Annual  or  perennial 
scented  herbs,  occasionally  twining.  Leaves  col- 
lected in  rosettes  at  the  root,  or  distributed  upon 
the  stem,  opposite,  entire,  or  pinnately  divided, 
flowers  in  cymes;  calyx  superior,  the  limb  mem- 
branous or  resembling  feathery  pappus ;  corolla 
monopetalons,  tubular,  inserted  in  the  top  of  the 
ovary,  two  or  three  lobed,  regular  or  irregular, 
sometimes  with  a  spur;  stamens  one  to  five 
inserted  into  the  tube  of  thecorolla,  and  alternate 
with  its  lobes;  ovary  inferior,  one-celled,  some- 
times with  two  other  abortive  cells ;  seed  one,  pen- 
dulous. Chiefly  in  temperate  climates.  Known 
genera  twelve  ;  species  185.  (Lindley.) 
va-ler-I-fcn-ate,  s.  [Eng.  valerian(ic) ;  -ate.] 

1.  Chem.:  A  salt  of  valerianic  acid  (q.  v.). 

2.  Pharm. :  Valerianate  of  zinc  is  a  nervine  tonic, 
an  antispasmodic,  and  an  anthelmintic.    Valerian- 
a.te .?'  ,lron  and  that  of  ammonia  act  somewhat 
similarly;  Valerianate  of  soda  acts  like  valerian 
root;  valenanatopf  quinine  is  useful  in  intermit- 
tent and  spasmodic  neuralgic  affections. 

va-ler-I-a-neT-la,  s.  [Dimin.  from  Mod.  Latin 
valeriana  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Corn-salad  ;  a  genus  of  Valerianacete.  Small 
annuals,  dichotomously  branched.  Flowers  small 
bracteate,  solitary  or  cymose  in  the  forks  of  the 
branches;  corolla  regular,  funnel-shaped  ;  stamens 
three ;  fruit  two  or  three  celled,  one-seeded.  Known 
species  about  fifty,  chiefly  from  the  north  temper- 
ate zone. 

va-ler-I-an  -Ic,  adj.  [Eng.  valerian;  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  derived  from  valerian. 


Valeriana  Officinalis. 
1.  Plant;   2.  Flower;   8.  Leaflets. 


valerlanic-acid,  a.    [VALERIC-ACID.] 
valerianic-aldehyde,  ».    [VALKRAL.] 
va-ler  -I-an-w6rt,  s.  [Eng.  valerian,  and  wort.] 
Bot.  (pi.)  :  Lindley's  name  for  the  Valerianacew 
(q-  v.). 

va-ler  -Ic,  o.  [Eng.  raler(ian);  -ic.]  Contained 
in  or  derived  from  valerian-root. 

valeric-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C,HWO2=C^°  |  Q.  Delphinic  acid; 
Phocenic  acid;  Butylcarbonic  acid:  Valerianic 
acid.  A  .monobasic  acid,  first  obtained  by  Clievreul, 
in  181  1,  from  the  fat  of  Delphinum  phocu-nti.  but 
found  widely  diffused  throughout  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  in  valerian  root,  angelica  root,  and  in 
many  plants  of  the  composite  order.  It  is  prepared 
artificially  by  oxidizing  amylic  alcohol  with  a  mix- 
ture of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  acid  pota-^ic 
chromate.  When  pure,  it  is  a  colorless,  mobile  oil, 
?f  JS*  SSS1  burn'D8  taste:  specific  gravity  0-'.«7 
at  16  ;  slightly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether  and  m  strong  acetic  acid  :  dops  not  solid- 
ify at  -16%  and  boils  at  184°.  With  the  bases,  it 
forms  salts  called  valerates,  none  of  which  is  of  any 
importance. 

valeric-aldehyde,  s.    [VALERAL.] 

valeric-anhydride,  s. 

Chem.:  CiuHlsO:i=((CH3)2:  CH-CH,-('O)oO.  Va- 
leric oxide  ;  Valeric  yalerate.  A  colorless,  mobile- 
oil,  prepared  by  distilling  valerate  of  potassium 
with  oxychloride  of  phosphorus,  washing  the  dis- 
tillate with  sodic  carbonate,  dissolving  in  ether, 
and  evaporating.  It  has  a  faint  odor  of  apples- 
specific  gravity  0-934  at  15°  ;  is  soluble  in  ether,  and 
boils  at  215  .  Water  slowly  absorbs  it,  converting 
it  into  valeric  acid  ;  with  alcohol  it  forms  etbylic 
valerate.  [VALERIC-ETHERS.] 

valeric-chloride,  s. 

Chem.:  CsHgO-jCl.     A  colorless,  mobile,  faming 
liquid,  produced  by  the  action  of  phosphorous  chlo- 
ride on  valeric  acid.    It  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
•005at6%  boils  at  117°,  and  is  easily  decomposed 
by  water  into  hydrochloric  and  valeric  acids. 

valeric-ethers,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:  Prepared  by  distilling  sodium  valerate 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  the  corresponding  alco- 
hols: (1)  Methylic  valerate,  CSH9(CB£,)O,,  is  a  col- 
orless liquid,  with  an  odor  of  valerian  and  wood 
spirit;  specific  gravity  0'8£69  at  15"  ;  boils  at  116% 
(2)  Ethyhc  valerate,  C5H9(C2H5)O2.  is  a  colorless 
liquid,  of  a  fruity  odor;  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  ;  specific  gravity  0'866  at  15'  • 
boils  at  133'.  . 

valeric-oxide,  valeric-valerate,  s.  [VALERIC- 

ASHYDRIDE.J 

val  -Sr-In,  s.  [Eng.valer(ic),  and  (glycer)  in.] 
Chem.  (pi.):  A  series  of  glycerides  obtained  by 
heating  valeric  acid  with  glycerine:  (1)  Monoval- 
erm,  CSH16O4=(C3H5)-  "(HCOa'fC.jHgO,).  An  oily 
neutral  liquid  produced  by  heating  valeric  acid 
with  excess  of  glycerine  to  200'  for  three  hours.  It 
has  a  faint  odor;  specific  gravity  I'lOO  at  15"; 
mixes  with^half  its  bulk^of  water  to  a  clear  liquid, 
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glycerine  to  275°.  It  has  a  disagreeable,  fishy  odor; 
specific  gravity  1-059  at  15%  solidifies  at  —40* 
and  does  not  mix  readily  with  water.  (3)  Trivai- 
erm,  C]8H:,,06=(C,H«)  •••{C5Hp02)3.  A  neutral  oily 
liquid,  produced  by  heating  divalerin  to  220%  with 
ten  times  its  weight  of  valeric  acid.  It  has  an  un- 
pleasant odor,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

val-er-I§  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  valer(ic)  ;  Or.  «KW=the 
same  as,  and  Eng.  snff.  -ic.J  Contained  in  or  de- 
rived from  valeric  acid. 

valerisic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  (pi.)  :  Laurent's  name  for  the  substitution 
products  of  valeric  acid,  in  which  three  atoms 
of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  chlorine  or  other 
radicles,  e.  g.,  chlorovalerisic  acid,  C5H7CljO2.  In 
like  manner,  those  products  in  which  four  atoms 
of  hydrogen  are  thus  replaced  are  called  valerosic 
acids. 

val  §r-6-di  chlbr-hy  -drln.s.  [Eng.  valero(l) 
and  dichlorhydrin.] 

Chem.:  C.H.ttOfl,=(C3Il5)'  "(C5H9O)O-C1.,.  A 
mobile  liquid,  produced  by  beating  epichlorhydrin 
with  valeric  chloride  to  100%  It  smells  like  amylic 
acetate,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1-149  at  11*.  and 
boils  at  245°. 

val-Sr-i-gl?  9  -Sr-al,  s.  [Eng.  valero(l)  ;  glyc- 
er(in),  and  suff.  -a/.] 


Chemistry :  C8H16O3  =       H5       (  O3. 
tained  by  heating  valeral  -*— - 


A  liquid  ob- 
glycerine  to  180% 


who*'  „£"'     t^"'  *  WS>  Uw8t'     hgre'     °am9l,    "r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    8lr,     marine;   g6 
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valerol 

for  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  sol- 
uble in  alcohol,  specific  gravity  1'027  at  0',  and  boils 
at  224  -  22*  . 

val  er-61  ,  s.    [Eng.  valer(ian)  ;  -o;.] 
Chem.  :  C6H10O  ?    Produced  by  rapidly  distilling 
valerian  oil  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride.    1 
crystallizes  in  colorless,  transparent  prisms,  slightly 
^ilunlc  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  vola- 
tile oils,  melts  at  20%  and  then  remains  liquid  at 
ordinary  temperatures. 

val-er-b-lac'-tlc,  a.  [Eng.  valero(l),  and  lactic.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  valeric  aud  lactic 
acids.  *. 

valerolactic-acid,  s. 

Chtm.:  Cj>HioO3.  Produced  by  heating  bromo- 
valoric  acid  with  silver  oxide  and  water.  Its  zinc 
salts  crystallize  readily. 

val  -er-6ne,  s.    [Eng.  valer(ic)  ;  -one.] 


Chemistry:   C9H18O= 


Yaleae-  valeryl- 


woight  of  lime.     It  is  lighter  than  water,  has  an 
etherial  odor  and  burning  taste,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  specific  gravity  0'823  at  20%  and  boils  at 
181- . 
yal-er-6-nI -trlle,  subst.     [Eng.  valero(l),  and 

Chem.:  C5H9N=C4Ho-CN.  Butylic  cyanide.  A 
colorless  oil,  produced  by  heating  valeric  acid  with 
potassic  sulphocyanate.  It  has  the  odor  of  bitter 
almonds,  specific  gravity  0'8164  at  0',  and  boils  at 
140  . 

val  -er-6-nyl,  s.    [Eng.  valeron(e) ;  -yl.~\ 
Chem.:  Lowig's  name  for  the  hydrocarbon  CjHg. 
{ \\'att».) 

val-er-8x'-yl,  s.  [Eng.  valer(ic) ;  ox(atyl) ;  -yl.] 
[VALEEYL.] 

val'-8r-6yl,  «.    [Eng.  valero(ne) ;  -yl.] 
Chemistry :  A  name  applied  to  the  hydrocarbon 


(  Watts.) 

vil'-Sr-yi,  s.    [Eng.  vaier(ic) ;  -yl.] 

Chem. :  CSH9O.  Valeroxyl.  The  radicle  of  val- 
eric acid  and  its  derivatives,  obtained  in  the  free 
state  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  ethylic  valerate. 

valeryl-butyl,  s.    [VALEEONE.] 

valeryl-chloride,  s.    [VALEEIC-CHLOEIDE.] 

valeryl-hydride.s.    [VALEEAL.] 

valeryl-protoxide,  s.    [ VALEEIC-ANHYDHIDE.] 

val -er-^l-ene,  s.    [Eng.  valeryl;  -ene.~] 

Cltem. :  CsHg.  A  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  homol- 
ogous with  acetylene,  obtained  by  heating  amylene 
bromide,  with  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of 
potash,  to  140'  for  several  hours,  washing  the  result- 
ing product  with  water,  distilling,  and  collecting 
the  liquid  which  passes  over  between  44°  and  46'. 
It  lias  a  pungent  alliaceous  odor,  is  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  boils  at  46',  aud  has  a 
vapor  density  of  2'356. 

*val  -St,  v.  *.  [VALET,  s.]  To  attend  on,  as  a 
Talet. 

"Some  dandy  old  Brown,  whom  he  had  valeted  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century." — T.  Hughes:  Tom  Brown's 
Schooldays,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 


val  -et  (or  as  val  -8),  *val-ett,  «.    JTr.  valet=& 
groom,    a    yeoman.      Tl 
(q.v.).] 


the   same  word  as  VAELET 


1.  A  man-servant  who  attends  on  his   master's 
person :  a  valet-de-chambre.    Valets  or  varlets  were 
originally  the  sons  of  knights,  and  afterward  of  the 
nobility,  before  they  attained  the  ago  of  chivalry. 

"The  king  made  him  his  valett  (equivalent  to  what 
Afterward  was  called  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber.)" — 
Fuller:  Worthies;  Yorkshire. 

2.  Manege :  A  kind  of  goad  or  stick  armed  with  a 
point  of  iron. 

valet-de-chambre,  s.  The  same  as  VALET,  s. 
(q.  v.) 

"No  great  man  ever  appeared  great  in  the  9^es  of  his 
valet -de-chambre." — Knox;  Essays,  No.  32. 

*val-e-tu-dln-ar  -I-fl,n,  a.  &  «.  [Eng.  valetudin- 
ary ;  -an.] 

A.  -4s  adj.:  Sickly;  in  a  poor  state  of  health; 
infirm  ;  seeking  to  recover  health. 

"Great  benefit  to  the  valetudinarian,  feeble  part  of 
mankind."—  Derfiam:  Phyaico-Theology,  bk.  iii.,  ch,  iv. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  person  of  weak  health  or  infirm 
constitution;  an  invalid;   one  who  is  seeking  to 
recover  health. 

"That  sickly  tribe  who  are  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  valetudinarians." — Addison;  Spectator,  No.  25. 
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*val  e  tft  dln-iir  -1-an-Is.m,  s.  [English  vaietu- 
tliiidridn;  -ism.]  The  state  or  condition  of  a  vale- 
tudinarian ;  a  weak  or  sickly  state  of  health. 

"At  an  age  when  most  men  are  condemned  to  raletudi n- 
arianism."— London  Daily  T;-leffi-<ii'li. 

*val-e-tu  -dln-ar-I-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  valetu- 
dinary ;  -ness.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vale- 
tudinary ;  valetudinarianism. 

"Habitual  thinness,  leanness,  tenderness,  and  nilrtii- 
,linai-ineas."—Cheyne:  MethodofCttre.fi.  ii.,  ch.  IT. 

*val-e-tu-dln-ar  -I-ous,  a.  [Eng.  valetudinary ; 
-otw.]  Valetudinary  (q.  v.). 

"  About  the  beginning  of  January  he  began  to  bn  very 
valetudinarian*.'*— Cotton  Mather:  Memorable  Providences 
(ed.  1689),  p.  66. 

*val-e-tu  -dln-ar-f,  «.  &  s.  [Fr.  valetudinaire, 
from  Latin  valetudinarius=sickly,  from  valetudo 
(genit.  i'a(e£ttdinwO  =  health.  good  or  bad,  espec.  ill- 
health,  from  ra(eo=tobe  in  good  health.] 

A.  -4s  adjective : 

1.  (Of  persons):  In  weak  or   ill-health;   infirm, 
delicate. 

"He  became  valetudinary  for  want  of  exercise." — Gen- 
tleman's Maoazine,  Aug.,  1757,  p.  369. 

2.  (Of  things):  Delicate. 

"It  renders  the  habit  of  society  dangerously  valetudin- 
ary."— Burke:  Reflections  on  Revol.  in  France. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  in  weak  or  ill-health  ;  a 
valetudinarian. 

*val-e-tu'-dln-ous,  o.  [VALETUDINAEY.]  Sickly, 
weak. 

"Affrighted  with  the  valetudinotis  condition  of  King 
Edward."—  Fuller:  Hist.  Camb.,  vii.  36. 

Val-hal'-la,  s.  [Icel.  valhOll  (genit.  valhallar) 
=  tho  hall  of  the  slain,  from  ra(r=slain,  slaughter, 
and  hall,  hall=n  hall.] 

1.  Scared.  Myth. :  The  place  of  immortality  for  the 
souls  of  heroes  slain  in  battlej  where  they  spent 
their  time  in  feasting  and  drinking. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  edifice  which  is  the  final  resting- 
place  of  many  of  the  heroes  or  great  men  of  a 
nation ;  specif.,  applied  to  the  Pantheon  or  Temple 
of  Fame,  built  by  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria  at  Donau- 
stauf,  near  Ratisbon,  and  consecrated  to  all  Ger- 
mans who  have  become  renowned  in  war,  states- 
manship, literature,  science,  or  art. 

*val-ian$e,  *val-ian-$t  (1  as  y),  *val-l- 
aunce,  s.  [O.  Fr.  vaillance,  vallence,  valence ;  Fr. 
vaillance,  from  Lat.  valentia,  from  valens,  pr.  par. 
of  i>a(eo=to  be  strong,  to  be  worth.]  [VALIANT.] 
Valor,  bravery. 

"To  let  him  weet  his  doughty  valfaunce." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  14. 

val-iant  (las  y),  *valiaunt,  "valyant,  a.  &s. 
[Fr.  vaillant,  valant,  pr.  par.  of  valoir=to  profit, 
serve,  be  good  for.  from  Lat.  valeo=to  bo  strong,  to 
be  worth  ;  Sp.  valiente ;  Port.  &  Ital.  valente.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Strong;  vigorous  in  body;  strong  or  powerful 
generally. 

"The  scent  thereof  is  somewhat  valiant."  —  Fuller: 
Worthies:  Cornwall,  i.  206. 

2.  Brave,  courageo*,  intrepid,  puissant. 

"Godlike  Achilles,  valiant  as  thou  art." 

Coicper:  Homer's  Iliad,  i. 

3.  Performed   with    valor    or    bravery;    heroic, 
intrepid. 

"To  celebrate  the  memory  of  such  a  valiant  combat." 
— Nelson. 

4.  Noted  for  valor  or  bravery. 

"  For  though  he  bore  a  valiant  name, 
His  heart  was  of  a  timid  frame." 

Wordsworth:   White  Doe,  iii. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  valiant  or  brave  person. 
"Four  battles    .    .    .    wherein  four  vitliants  of  David 
slay  four  giants."— 2  Samuel  iii.     (Heading. ) 

*val-iant-Ise  (1  as  y),  *val-yant-ise,  s.  [Eng. 
valiant;  -ise.]  Valor,  bravery,  courage. 

"  Picks  quarrels  for  to  show  his  valiantise." 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  iv.  4. 

var-iant-1^  (1  as  y),  adv.  [Eng.  valiant;  -ly.} 
In  a  valiant  manner ;  with  valor  or  bravery ; 
bravely,  courageously. 

"To  fight  valiantlit  in  defense  of  their  religion." — 
Addison:  Spectator,  No.  349. 

•val  -iant-ness  (1  as  y),  *val-iant-nesse,  subst. 
[Eng.  valiant ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
valiant;  valor,  bravery,  intrepidity,  courage. 

"A  man  of  great  renowne  and  valiantnesse." — Holins. 
hed;  Cfiron.t  Edward  III. 

val  -Id,  a.  [French  valide,  from  Lat.  validui= 
strong,  from  fa(eo=to  be  strong;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital. 
valido.] 

*1.  Strong,  powerful,  efficient. 


valleriite 

2   Supported  or  grounded  on  actual  fact;  well- 

grounded,  sound;  capable    of    being   justified    or 
efeuded  ;  not  weak  or  defective ;  well-based ;  as,  a 
valid  argument,  a  valid  excuse. 


_ully  ovortnrown  or  HWL  ttsmo,  VJLU, 
the  proper  formalities ;  binding  in  law. 

*val'-I-date,  r.  t.  [Low  Lat.  validatus,  pa.  par. 
of  i'a(ido=to  make  strong,  from  Lat.  validus— 

1.  To  make  or  declare  valid ;  to  confirm. 

"  All  the  elections  are  validated." — London  Standard. 

2.  To  tost  the  validity  of;  as,  to  validate  votes. 

*val-I-da  -tion,  aubst.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  vali- 
datus, pa.  par.  of  valido=to  validate  (q.  v.).]  The 
act  of  giving  validity. 

va-lld  -I-t? ,  *va-lid-i-tie,  subst.  [Fr.  validite, 
from  Lat.  validitatem,  accus.  of  validitas,  from 
wiltd«s=strong,  valid  (q.  v.).] 

"1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  strong;  strength, 
power. 

2.  Strength  or  force  derived  from  resting  on  or 
being  supported  by  fact;  soundness,  justness,  valid- 
ness;  as,  the  validity  of  an  argume_nt. 

3.  Legal  strength  or  force ;  sufficiency  in  point  of 
law. 

*4.  Value. 

val-Id-1?,  adv.  [English  valid;  -ly.]  In  a  valid 
manner ;  so  as  to  be  valid. 

val'-Id-ness,  s.  [Eng.  valid;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  valid  ;  validity. 

va-llnch  ,  ve-llnche',  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
tube  for  drawing  liquors  from  a  cask  by  the  bung- 
bole. 

va-ltse',  *val-lies,  *val-lise,  s.  [Fr.  valise,  a 
word  of  doubtful  origin  ;  Sp.  valij  a ;  Ital.  valigia.  j 
A  small  leather  bag  or  portmanteau  to  hold  a  trav- 
eler's equipment  for  short  journeys,  &c. ;  a  port- 
manteau ;  a  grip  sack. 

Val'-ky'r,  Val-kyV-I-a,  s.  [Icel.  valkyrja,  from 
valkr=the  slain.] 

Scand.  Myth,  (pi.) :  One  of  the  twelve  nymphs  of 
Valhalla.  They  were  armed  and  mounted  on  fleet 
horses,  and  in  the  thick  of  battle  they  selected 
those  whom  the  Fates  had  destined  to  be  slain,  and 
conducted  them  to  Valhalla,  and  served  them  with 
mead  and  ale  in  the  skulls  of  their  enemies.  [WISH- 
MAIDENS.] 

Val-kyV-1-an,  a.  [VALKYB.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  Valkyrs  (q.  v.). 

*val  -Ian-??,  s.    [VALANCY.] 

*val'-lar,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  vallaris,  from  vallum=& 
palisaded  rampart,  from  vallus=a  stake.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  rampart  or  pal- 
isade. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  vallar-crown  (q.  v.). 
vallar-crown.s. 

Roman  Antiq. :  A  crown  of  gold  presented  to  the 
soldier  who  first  surmounted  a  vallum,  and  forced 
an  entrance  into  an  enemy's  camp. 

val-lar  -Is,  s.  [Latin  vallaris  =  pertaining  to  a 
rampart;  vallum  =  a  rampart.  So  named  because 
ono  species  is  used  in  Java  for  fences.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Parsonseas  (q.  v.).  Twining 
Indian  shrubs,  with  opposite  loaves,  dichotomous 
intorpetiolar  peduncles,  salver-shaped  corollas  and 
follicular  fruit. 

*val  -lar-?,  adj.  [Latin  vallarit.]  The  same  as 
VALLAE  (q.  v.). 

*val-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  vallum  =  a  palisaded  ram- 
part.] A  rampart,  an  intrenclmiont,  a  fortification. 

*val-la-t5r-f ,  a.  [VALLATION.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  rampart  or  vallum.  (See  extract  under 
SCBIPTOEY,  2.) 

val  -le-a,  s.  [Named  by  Mutis  after  Robert  Valle 
of  Rouen.] 

Botany :  A  genus  of  Elseocarpero  (q.  v.).  Peruvian 
trees,  with  entire  cordate  leaves,  large  leafy  stip- 
ules, five  overlapping  petals,  many  stamens,  and  a 
muricato  capsular  fruit. 

val-lec'-u-la,  s,  [Mod.  Lat.=01ass.  Lat.  vallicula 
(q.  v.).J 

Anat.:  A  deep  fossa  separating  the  hemispheres 
of  the  cerebellum.  (Quain.)  Called  also  a  Valley. 

yal-ler  -I-lte,  s.  [After  the  Swedish  mineral- 
ogis4"  Vallerius ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  of  very  complex  composition, 
occurring  as  nodular  masses  in  a  dark-greenish 
limestone  at  Nya  Kopparberg,  Wermland,  Sweden. 
Soft,  yielding  to  the  nail,  and  marking  paper  like 
graphite;  specific  gravity,  3'14;  color  resembling 
that  of  pyrrhotito ;  luster  metallic.  From  several 
analyses  the  formula  2CuSFe2S3+2MgFe2Os+4HO 
is  deduced,  which,  as  Dana  suggests,  appears  to  be 
a  very  doubtful  compound. 


toll,    bdy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,    fell,    chorus,     chin,    bench;    go,    £em;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,    Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  t 
-clan,     -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     Uon,     -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -We,     -die,      Ac.  =bel,     del. 


valley 

vfl-Jey',  *vale,  »val-ele,  s.  [O.  Fr.  valee-  Fr 
valUe,  from  val=a  vale  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  vallata.) 

f.L?rd'  Lia'Yt:  1A.1hollow  or  depression  in  the  sur- 
:e  bounded  by  hills  or  mountains,  and  generally 
traversed  by  a  stream  or  river,  which  receives  the 
drainage  of  the  surrounding  heights  ;  a  vale. 

"On  the  3d,  Mr.  Banks  set  out  early  in  the  morning 
ith  some  Indian  guides,  to  trace  our  river  up  the  vaUn 
rom  whence  it  issues,   and  examine  how  far  it»  banks 
were  inhabited/'-Coolv  First  Voyage,  bk.  i,  oh.  xvi. 

T  A  level  tract  of  great  extent  and  traversed  by 
two  or  more  rivers  is,  properly  speaking,  not  a  val- 
ley, but  a  plain ;  deep,  narrow  river-courses  are 
more  correctly  designated  as  gorges,  glens,  ravines, 

II.  Technically: 

I.  Anat. :  [VALLECULA.] 

J-  Ar<*-:  The  internal  angle  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  two  inclined  sides  of  a  roof. 

3.  Geol.:  A  long  depression  or  hollow  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  margined  by  ground  more  or  less 
high.  It  may  be  on  a  vast  scale  of  magnitude,  as 
the  bed  of  an  ocean  would  be  if  upheaved  suffi- 

«m  "ll  \  ^°m?  land'  or  H  may  bo  comparatively 
small  but  broad;  or  narrow,  as  a  glen  or  a  deep 
gorge,  called  by  Americans  a  canon  or  gulch  It 
may  be  surrounded  by  hills,  or  may  constitute  a  de- 
pression crossing  a  country  from  sea  to  sea.  Val- 
leys of  stratification  are  produced  by  the  decay  and 
removal  of  shale  or  other  soft  rocks,  while  the  less 
destructible  hard  rocks  remain.  Other  valleys 
have  been  excavated  by  rivers  alone.  Many  valleys 

n  low-lying  plains  adjacent  to  the  sea  have  origi- 
nally constituted  river-beds  and  banks,  then  through 
a  depression  of  the  land  the  ocean  has  gained  ac- 
cess to  them,  constituting  them  estuaries ;  then 
again  upheaval  has  made  them  land-valleys.  Other 
valleys  have  constituted  the  beds  of  old  lakes.  Val- 

'ys,  resembling  troughs,  on  table-lands  are  in 
many  cases  produced  by  the  flexure  of  strata  later- 
ally, so  as  to  constitute  a  series  of  elevations  and 
oppressions.  A  small  number  of  valleys  occurring 
hl"h  ""  "ountain-sides  may  constitute  old  craters 


Valley  of  death  tree  : 
Hot.:  The  Upas-tree  (q.  v.). 
valley-board,  «. 

Arch.:  The  board  fixed  upon  the  valley-rafter  for 
the  leaden  gutter  to  lie  upon. 
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VaM6m-bro  -?I  an,  s.  [Named  from  Vallom- 
brosa  in  the  Apennines.] 

Church  Jliston/  (pi.)  : 

1.  A  branch  of  the  Cluniacs  founded  at  Vallom- 
brosa  in  the  eleventh  century  by  St.  John  Gualbert, 
and  confirmed  by  Pope  Victor  II.  in  1066. 

Ai-,orme<i  coneregatiou  of  Benedictine  nuns 
established  in  1153. 

val  -lum,  s.  [Latin,  from  vallus=n  stake.]  A 
rampart;  a  palisaded  rampart;  a  line  of  entrench- 
ment; specifically,  the  rampart  with  which  the 
Komans  surrounded  their  camps.  It  consisted  of 
two  parts,  the  agger  or  mound  of  earth  and  the 
sudes  or  palisades,  which  were  driven  into  the 
ground  to  secure  and  strengthen  it. 

"The  vallum  or  ridged  bank,  seeming  a  vicinal  way,  if 
not  a  rampart,  crossing  the  Ikenild-street   within    two 
miles  of  f.ueleme  and   near  Nuffield,  is  called  Grimes- 
itch."—  Warton:  Hift.  ofKiddington,  p.  65. 
va-16  -nl-a,  s.    [The  Italian  name  for  Quercus 
apOom.    From  Mod.  Gr.  balania,  balanidia=tho 
Holm  Oak  or  Scarlet  Oak.    (Jtfafcn.)] 

1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  HydrogastridR)  (Lindley),  the 
typical  genus  of  Valoniacese  (Berkeley).    It  forms 
irregular  masses  of  large  cells,  or  repeatedly  con- 
stricted sacs,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  the  eggs 
of  a  mollusk. 

2.  Bot .  <t  Comm. :  A  commercial   name  for   the 
large  acorn-cups  of  Quercus  cegilops. 

va-lo-nl-a-ce-ffi,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  valoni(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  An  order  of  Green-spored  Alga?.  Frond,  con- 
sisting of  large  bladder-like  cells  filled  with  a  green 
watery  endochrome.  Found  in  the  warmer  seas. 
(Berkeley.) 

val  -5r,  val  -ofir,  s.    [O.  Fr.  valor,  valur,  valeur 
=worth,  value,  worthiness,    from  Latin  valorem 
accus.  of  rafor=worth,  courage,  from  valeo=to  be 
strong,  to  be  worth.] 
*1.  Value,  worth. 

"The  valour  of  a  peny."— Sir  T.  More:  A  itery  Jest. 
2.  Personal  bravery ;  that  quality  which  enables 
a  man  to  encounter  danger  with  firmness ;  courage, 
especially  as  regards  fighting ;  intrepidity,  prowess. 

"  His  frantic  valor  had  provoked 
Ine  death  he  seemed  to  wish  for  from  their  swords." 

Route:  Fair  Penitent,  v. 
*3.  A  man  of  valor ;  a  brave  man. 


valley-rafter,  valley-piece,  s. 

Arch.  :  The  rafter  which  supports  the  valley. 

imin'  suff'  -l 


A  i 


yal-llc  -n-la,  subst.  [Dimin.  from  Lat.  i-allis=a 
valley.] 

Bot.:  One i  of  the  intervals  between  the  ribs  of 
the  fruit  of  Lmbellifers. 

val-Hs-ner-e-Ee,  val-lls-ner-l-a  -ee-as,  s.  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  vallisneria;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff  -ece, 
-acece.J 

Botany :  A  tribe  of  Hydrocharidacea?,  having  the 
ovary  one-celled. 

valTHs-ner  -I  a,  s.  [Named  after  Antonio  Val- 
lisneri  (lb61-173U).  F.  R.  S.,  medical  professor  in  the 
ist  lTer61ty°  dua'  andan  eminent  Italian  botan- 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Vallisnerea>  (q.  v  ) 
fresh-water  plants,  with  dioecious  flowers.  Males 
on  a  spadix,  corolla  monopetalous,  with  three  seg- 
ments. Females  singly 
in  a  spathe,  on  a  spiral 
peduncle;  calyx  mouo- 
phyllous,  corolla  poly- 
petalous,  capsules  one- 
celled,  many-seeded,  the 
seedsattachod  to  a  pari- 
etal placenta.  Both 
sexes  grow  at  the  bot- 
tom of  running  water, 
and  to  effect  fertiliza- 
tion the  spiral  peduncle 
of  the  female  flower  ele- 
vates it  to  the  surface  of 
the  stream  as  the  male 
flowers  are  floatingpast. 
There  are  two  species, 


VaUisneria  Spiralis. 
1.  Female  Flower.    2.  Male 
Flower. 


one,  Vallisneria  spi 
ralis,  found  in  various 
warm  or  hot  countries, 
including  the  south  »f 

firU/t°Pe;  £e  °>h<V  Australian.    The  leaves  of  the 
first  are  beautiful  objects  for  the  microscope  as 

ni,..v<-xlnhlt    th,.   „„,,-,.  m,,nts,,f   the    lluids   Within. 


"  Leading  young  valors,  reckless  as  myself  " 

Lytton:  Richelieu,  i.  1. 

yal  -5r-ous,  val  -oar-ous,  a.    [Fr.  valeureux.} 
[VALOR.]    Brave,  courageous,  valiant,  intrepid. 
"  Gathering  force  and  courage  valorous." 

Spenser:  f.  y.,  II.  1. 18. 

yal  -5r-ofis-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  valorous:  -ly.]  In  a 
valorous  or  valiant  manner;  valiantly,  bravely. 

"  Which  they  valorously  and  stoutly  performed."— 
Camden:  Hist,  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (an.  1579). 

Val-sal  -va,  subst.  [Antonio  Maria  Valsalva,  an 
Italian  physician  and  author  (1666-1725)  1  IT  1 

U  Sinuses  of  Valsalva: 

Anat, :  Sinuses  of  the  aortic  valves. 

val  -'ij-a-ble,  a.  &  e.    [Fr.]    [VALUE,  «.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

*1.  Capable  of  being  valued,  or  of  having  the  value 
estimated,  measured,  or  assessed. 

"Commodities  are  movables  valuable  by  money  the 
common  measure."—  Locke:  Rate  of  Interest. 

2.  Having  great  value  or  worth ;  being  of  great 
value  or  price ;  precious. 

"We  found  besides  what  was  much  more  valuable  than 
the  rest  of  the  cargo."— .-Olson.-  Voyages,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

3.  Worthy,  estimable;  deserving  of  esteem;  as,  a 
valuable  companion. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  thing, especially  a  small  thing, of 
value ;  a  choice  or  precious  article  of  personal  prop- 
erty.   (L  sually  in  the  plural.) 

"Inclining  to  think  that  he  did  steal  the  valuables  "— 
Thackeray:  Roundabout  Papers,  xxxii. 

1  Valuable  signifies  fit  to  be  valued;  costly,  cost- 
intj  much  money.  Valuable  expresses  the  idea  of 
value  directly ;  costly  expresses  the  same  idea  indi- 
rectly ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  which  is  valuable  is 
only  said  to  be  fit  or  deserving  of  value;  but  costly 
denotes  that  which  is  highly  valuable,  according  to 
the  ordinary  measure  of  valuing  objects— that  is, 
by  the  price  they  bear;  hence,  the  latter  expresses 
the  idea  much  more  strongly  than  the  former. 

val -u-a-ble-ness,  «.  [English  valuable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  valuable;  worth, 
preciousness. 

"The  variableness  of  my  principal  aim  may  atone  for 
running  some  little  hazard  of  giving  offense."— Motile- 
Works,  iii.  346. 


value 

(1)  The  act  of  assessing,  estimating,  or  fixing  the 
value  or  worth  of  a  thing;  the  act  of  fixing  the 
price  of  a  thing;  appraisement. 

"The  numbering  of  goods  and  places,  the  valuation  of 
fun  1084?  8ubstau»<>-"  —  Uolinshed:  William  the  Conqueror, 

(2)  The  act  of  valuing  or  esteeming  at  the  true 
value ;  estimation. 

"Humility  in  man  consists  not  in  denying  any  gift 
that  is  in  him,  but  in  a  just  valuation  of  it."— Ran-  On  the 
Creation. 

2.  The  value  or  price  set  on  a  thing ;  estimated 
value  or  worth. 

"Since  of  your  lives  you  set 

So  slight  a  valuation."— Shakesp..-  Cymbelinf,  iv.  4. 
*3.  Value,  worth. 

"The  mines   lie   unlabored   and   of    no   valuation" 

Hackluut:  Voyages,  iii.  466. 

val  -u-a-t5r,  s.  [Eng.  valu(e);  -ator."\  One  who 
assesses  or  fixes  the  value  of  a  thing ;  an  appraiser. 

"I  am  therefore  at  a  loss  what  kind  of  valuators  the 
bishops  will  make  use  of."— Swift:  Cons,  upon  Two  Bills. 

val-ue,  *val-ew,  ».  [O.  Fr.  value,  prop.  fern,  of 
valu,  pa.  par.  of  valoir=to  be  worth  ;  Lat.  valeo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Worth ;  that  property  or  those  properties  of  a 
thing  which  make  it  useful,  estimable,  or  valuable; 
the  degree  of  such  property  or  properties ;  utility, 
importance. 

"An  island  much  superior  to  Teneriffe  both  in  bulk  and 
value.  ' — Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1699). 

*2.  Valor,  prowess. 

"  Therfor  the  duke  him  dight,  as  man  of  grete  value 

Koberd  Beleysewith  myght,  the  sege  thei  wend  remue." 
Robert  de  Brnnne,  p.  100. 

3.  Account, estimation,  importance, worth.     (Said 
of  persons.) 

'o7e  are  °*  more  value  than  many  sparrows."— Matthew 

X.  ol. 

4.  Estimate  of  the  worth  of  a  thing;  valuation: 
appreciation  of  worth. 

"  Green  talc,  upon  which  they  set  a  high  value."— Cook- 
Ftrst  \oyaye,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  X. 

5.  Price  equivalent    to  the  intrinsic  worth  of  a 
thing;  equivalent. 

"His  design  was  not  to  pay  him  the  value  of  his  pict. 
ures,  because  they  were  above  any  price." — Drytien. 

6.  Market   price;  the  price  for  which  a  thing  is 
sold  or  which  it  will  fetch  ;  amount  obtainable  for 
a  thing;  as.  The  value  of  a  thing  is  what  it  will 
fetch. 

7.  Import,  signification ;  as,  the  value  of  a  word 
or  phrase. 

*8.  Esteem,  regard. 

"  My  value  for  him  so  great."—  Burnet. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Music:  The  relative  length  or  duration  of   a 
tone  or  note ;  as,  A  semibreve  is  of  the  value  of  two 
minims,  or  four  crotchets,  or  eight  quavers,  &c. 

2.  Polit.  Econ. :  The  value  of  any  economic  quan- 
tity is  any  other  economic  quantity  for  which  it 
can  be  exchanged.    (McLeod.)    Worth  as  estimated 
by  the  power  of  purchasing  or  being  exchanged  for 
other  commodities ;  the  command  which  the  pos- 
session of  a    thing   gives  over  purchasable  com- 
modities in  general.     Value  differs  from  price,  in 
that  the  latter  always  expresses  the  value  of  a 
thing  in  relation  to  money. 

"Economists  make  a  distinction  between  things  that 
have  a  rulue  in  use,  and  those  which  have  a  value  in 
exchange.  There  are  many  things— some  material,  some 
immaterial— which  are  very  valuable  in  use,  but  of  little 

ralue  in  exchange;  such  as  air,  water,  wild  flowers,  friend- 
ship love,  ease.  These  things,  either  on  account  of  their 
abundance,  or  because  they  are  not  susceptible  of  meas- 
urement and  transfer,  have  little  value  set  upon  them  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  yet  they  are  ...  highly  valued 
for  the  sake  of  the  enjoyment  which  the  use  of  them 

aoros.  .  .  .  Value  in  use  depends  mainly  on  the  feelings 
olthoeewhousethelhingssovalned.  Value  inexchange 


ally  to  sui 
fined. 


>lants  used  in  India  mecharuc- 
to  sugar  when  it  is  being  re- 


5,  8.  pi.    [VALUABLE,  B.] 
val-u-a  -tlon,  s.    [Eng.  valu(e) ;  -ation.] 
1.  The  act  of  valuing. 


-  j?  qualities  in  the  things  themselves:  such  as 
scarcity,  dimculty  of  attainment,  susceptibility  of  meas- 
urement and  transfer,  the  labor  and  skill  embodied  in 
them."— Bithell:  Counting  House  Dictionary. 

val'-ue,  v.  t.    [VALUE,  s.] 

*1.  Tobtworth. 

'The  peace  between  the  French  and  us  not  values 
ThDcost."  -l,:il:,-*,,..   Henry  Vln.,\.\. 

2.  To  estimate  the  value  or  worth  of;  to  rate  or 
assess  at  a  certain  price ;  to  appraise. 

"If  he  be  poorer  than  thy  estimation,  the  priest  shall 
value  him."— Leviticus  nvii.  8. 

3.  To  estimats  or  esteem;  to  rate,  whether  high 
or  low. 

"The  king  must  take  it  ill; 
So  slightly  valued  is  his  messenger." 


valued 

4.  To  rate  at  a  high  price ;  to  hold  in  high  esteem; 
to  set  a  high  value  on;   to  prize;  to  appreciate 
highly;  to  hold  in  respect  and  estimation. 
"Which  of  the  dukes  he  values  most." 

X/in/L^s;-'. :    /..'a?-,  i.  1. 

*5.  To  reckon  or  estimate  in  regard  to  numbers  or 
power;  to  reckon  at. 

"The  queen  is  valued  thirty  thousand  strong." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  It.  III.,  v. 3. 

*6.  To  take  account  of. 

"If  a  man  be  in  sickness,  the  time  will  seem  longer 
without  a  clock  than  with;  for  the  mind  doth  value  every 
moment." — liacon. 

*7.  Tocompare  with  respect  to  price  or  excellence. 

"It  cannot  be  valued  with  the  gold  of  Ophir." — Job 
iiviii.  16. 

*8.  To  give  value  to;  to  raise  to  estimation;  to 
cause  to  liavo  value,  real  or  apparent;  to  enhance 
in  value  or  worth. 

"Some  value  themselves  to  their  country  by  jealousies 
of  the  crown." — Temple. 

*9.  To  appraise  or  represent  as  having  plenty  of 
money  or  possessions. 

"Scriveners  and  brokers  do  value  unsound  men  to  serve 
their  own  turn." — Bacon. 

val-ued,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [VALUE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective:    Esteemed;    highly   estimated; 
regarded  as  of  high  value;  as,  a  valued  friend. 

valued-policy,  s.    [POLICY  (2), «.,  1.] 
val  ue-less,  *val-ue-lesse,  adj.    [Eng.  value; 
-few.]    Being  of  no  value ;  having  no  value ;  worth- 
less. 

"A  counterfeit 

Resembling  majesty;  which,  touch'd  and  tried, 
Proves  valueless."  Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  1. 

val-u-er,  s.    [Eng.  valu(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  values ;  an  appraiser. 

"The  new  valuer  came  round  to  assess  the  land." — 
Field,  Feb.  11,  1888. 

2.  One  who  holds  in  esteem. 

"Great  valuers  of  their  skill." — Bp.  Taylor-  Sermons, 
vol.  i.,  ser.  25. 

•val'-ure,  8.  [O.  Fr.  valor,  valur,  va£ewr=value, 
worth,  worthiness.]  Value,  worth. 

"His  desert  and  valure  in  writing." — Holinshed.  De- 
ecript.  Ireland,  ch.  vii. 

val'-vse-form,  adj.  [Lat.  valva,  and  forma=a. 
form.]  [VALVE,  s.] 

Bot. :  Shaped  like  a  valve.    (Paxton.) 

•val  -va-s8r,  *.    [VAVASOE.] 

val-va'-ta,  subst.  IFem.  sing,  of  Lat.  valvatus— 
having  folding  doors. T 

ZoOl.  tt:  Palceont. :  valve-shell ;  a  genus  of  Pal- 
udinidaB,  with  eighteen  recent  species,  from  Britain 
and  North  America.  Shell  turbinated  or  discoidal, 
umbilicated;  operculum  horny,  multispiral.  Ani- 
mal with  a  produced  muzzle ;  tentacles  long  and 
slender,  eyes  at  their  outer  bases;  lingual  teeth 
broad.  There  are  nineteen  fossil  species,  from  the 
Wealden  onward. 

valv  -ate,  a.    [VALVATA.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  or  resembling  a  valve ; 
serving  as  a  valve ;  consisting  of  valves. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Applied  to  each  other  by  the  margins  only,  as 
the  petals  of  Umbelliferee,  or  the  valves  of  a  cap- 
sule.    Used  chiefly  of  vernation  and  aestivation. 
The  Mallow  order  of  plants  have  valvato  aestiva- 
tion. 

(2)  Opening  like  a  valve.    (Paxton.) 

valve,  8.  [Fr.=a  folding-door,  from  Lat.  valva, 
sing,  of  valvce=tho  leaves  of  a  folding-door;  allied 
to  volvo—io  roll,  to  turn  round.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  One  of  the  leaves  of  a  folding-door. 

"Opening  their  valves,  self-mov'd  on  either  side, 
The  adamantine  doors  expanded  wide." 

Harte.     (Todd.) 
*2.  (PI.) :  A  folding-door. 

"In  ev'ry  tower, 
Strong  valves  and  solid  shall  afford  free  pass." 

Cotcper:  Homer's  Iliad,  vii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  A  fold  or  elongation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  canals,  preventing  the  reflux  of  their  con- 
tents,   as    in    the    intestines,   blood-vessels,    and 
absorbents. 

2.  Botany  (pi.) : 

(1)  The  pieces  constituting  a  bract  in  grasses. 

(2)  The  two  longitudinal  portions  of  an  anther 
after  dehiscence  of   the   normal   kind  has  taken 
place. 

(3)  The  portions  into  which  certain  fruits  separ- 
ate after  dehiscence,  spec,  the  divisions  of  a  cap- 
sule. 
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3.  Mach.    A  lid,  cover,  leaf,  ball,  box,  disc,  plug, 
or  plate,  lifting,  oscillating,  rotating,  or  sliding  in 
connection  with  a  port  or  aperture,  so  as  to  permit 
or  prevent  the  passage  of  a  fluid  through  the  port 
which  it  guards.    Valves  are  of  several  classes,  and 
the  most  important  are  described  in  this  Dictionary 
under  their  distinctive  names,  as,  Cup-valve,  Safety- 
valve  (q.  v.),  &c. 

4.  Zool.:  A  portion  of  a  shell  complete  in   itself. 
In  a  great  many  of  the  Mollusca  proper  the  shell 
consists  of  a  single  piece,  and  they  are  called  Uni- 
valves.   In  many  others  the  shell  consists  of  two 
separate  plates   or    valves,   and  these    are  called 
Bivalves.    In  others,  again,  as  in  the  Chiton,  the 
shell  consists  of  more  than  two  pieces,  and  is  said 
to  be  multivalve.    Most,  however,  of  the  multivalve 
shells  of  older  writers  are  in  reality  referable  to  the 
Cirripedia.     (Nicholson.) 

valve-bucket,  s.  A  bucket  provided  with  a  valve ; 
the  bucket  or  sucker  of  a  pump. 

valve-cage,  s.    [CAGE,  «.,  II.  2.] 

valve-cock, ». 

Mach. :  A  form  of  faucet  in  which  the  closure  of 
the  passage  is  by  a  valve  on  a  seat. 

valve-coupling,  s. 

Mach. :  A  pipe-coupling  which  includes  a  valve- 
plate. 

valve-gear, «. 

Steam-eng. :  The  system  of  parts  by  which  a  valve 
is  worked. 

valve-seat, «.    [SEAT,  «.,  II.  1.] 

valve-shell,  s.    [VALVATA.] 

valve-stem,  s.    [STEM,  s.,  II.  2.] 

valve-tailed  bat,  «. 

Zool.:  Diclidurus  albus,  a  native  of  Brazil.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  whitish  color,  and  the  presence 
of  a  curious  horny  case,  composed  of  two  parts, 
which  covers  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  and  is 
attached  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  interfemoral 
membrane,  whence  its  popular  and  generic  names. 

valved,  a.    [Eng.  valv(e) ;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  valves  or    hinges;  com- 
posed of  valves. 

2.  Bot. :  Consisting  of  valves  or  seed-cells ;  val- 
vular. 

•valve  -let,  subst.  [Eng.  valve;  dimin.  suff.  -let.'] 
A  little  valve ;  a  valvule. 

val  -vu-lar,  a.    [Eng.  valvul(e) ;  suff.  -or.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  VALVED  (q.  v.). 

valvular-dissepiments,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Partitions  in  the  center  of  valves.  - 

valvular-pyramid,  s. 

ZoOl. :  A  series  of  small  plates,  arranged  in  a  py- 
ramidal manner,  which  close  a  large  aperture  in  the 
calyx  of  Cystideans. 

val-vule,  val  -vu-la,  s.  [Eng.  &  Mod.  Lat. 
dimin.  of  valva= the  leaves  of  folding-doors,  valves.] 

*I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  valve. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  A  small  valve;  a  doubling  of  the  veins 
and  lymphatic  vessels  designed  to  arrest  the  flow  of 
the  blood  when  it   regurgitates.    As  they  are  in 
pairs,  opposite  to  each  other,  they  close  the  cavity 
of  the  vessel. 

2.  Bot.  (pi.) :  The  bracts  of  a  sedge. 
val'-yi,  s.    [Eng.  val(eric) ;  -yl.] 

Chem.:  Kolbe's  name  for  Tetryl  or  Butyl  (q.  v.). 
( Watts.) 

val  -yl-ene,  s.    [Eng.  valyl;  -ene.] 

Chem.:  C5H6.  A  liquid  possessing  an  alliaceous 
odor,  prepared  from  isovaleryleno  dibromide  by 
boiling  with  alcoholic  potash.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  boils  at  50° :  and 
gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  copper. 

*vam  -bra?e,  *vam-brass,  *vant-brace,  *vant- 
brass,  s.  [Fr.  avant-bras,  from  avant  —  before,  and 
foras=tho  arm.] 

Old  Arm. :  The  portion  of 
armor  which  covered  the 
arm  from  the  elbow  to  the 
wrist.  It  originally  pro- 
tected only  the  outside  of 
the  forearm,  being  buckled 
to  the  sleeve  of  the  hauberk, 
or  fastened  to  the  hinges  on 
the  rings  of  mail ;  after- 
ward it  was  a  complete 
tube,  with  hinges  to  encircle 
the  arm.  (Fairholt.) 


Vambrace. 


"The  vambrass  or  the  pouldron  they  should  prize." 
Drayton:  Battle  of  Ayincourt. 

*vam  -bribed,  a.    [Eng.  vambrac(e) ;  -ed.] 
Her. :  Armed  with  a  vambrace. 


vampire-bat 

va-mo6s,e  ,  va  mos,e,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Sp.  «amos=let 
us  go.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  decamp ;  to  be  gone ;  to  be  off ;  to 
leave  hastily. 

B.  Trans.:  To  decamp  from. 

vamp,  *vampe,  *vaumpe,  "vauntpe,  s.  [A  cor- 
rupt, of  Fr.  avant-pied=uia  part  of  the  foot  next 
to  the  toes,  from  auati(=before,  andjne<J=the  foot.} 

I.  Lit. :  The  part  of  a  boot  or  shoe  upper  in  front 
of  the  ankle  seams. 

"Hosen  withuten  vaumpez."— Ancren  Rivtle,  p.  420. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Any  piece  or  patch    intended  to  give  a  new 
appearance   to  any  old  thing ;   a  piece  added  for 
appearance  sake. 

2.  An  improvised  musical  accompaniment. 

vamp  (1),  v.t.&  i.    [VAMP.S.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  To  put  a  new  vamp  or  upper  leather  on. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  furbish  up ;  to  give  a  new  appearance  to. 
"Tradition  and  an  old  pamphlet  (newly   vamped  with 

two    additions)    make    him  a  great    clothier." — Fuller: 
Worthies;  Wiltshire. 

2.  To  improvise  a  musical  accompaniment  to. 

"  As  soon  as  I  could  get  into  vamp  the  tunes  on  the 
banjo  a  little." — Mayhew:  London  Labor  and  London  Poor, 
Hi.  201. 

B.  Intrans.:  To   improvise  musical    accompani- 
ments. 

"How  to  vamp  to  songs,  chords,  Ac." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
*vamp  (2),  v.  i.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    To  travel,  to 
proceed ;  to  move  forward, 
vamp  -Sr,  s.    [Eng.  vamp  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  vamps ;  one  who  patches  or  pieces  old 
things  with  something  new. 

2.  One  who  vamps  musical  accompaniments. 
vam'-pSr,  v.  i.    [A    nasalized  form    of  vapor 

(q.  v.).]    To  vapor  or  swagger.    (Scotch.) 

vam'-p'ire,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Ger.  vampyr,  from 
Serv.  wamper,  wampira;  Pol.  upior;  Russ.  «pir=a 
vampire.] 

A.  Ax  substantive : 
I,  Literally; 

1.  A  kind  of  nocturnal  demon,  supposed  to  eat 
out  the  hearts  and  souls    or  suck  the  blood  of  its 
victims.    This  superstition  had  its  rise  in  the  desire 
of  savage  animism  to  account  for  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain patients  are  seen  becoming,  day  by  day,  with- 
out any  apparent  cause,  thin,  weak,  and  bloodless, 
and  is  found  among  the  Karens,  in  Polynesia,  and 
in  the  Malay  Peninsula.    But  it  is  in  Slavonia  and 
Hungary  that  these  demon  bloodsuckers  have  their 
special  home,  and  it  is  from  these  countries  that 
their  name  of  "  vampire  "  is  derived.    According  to 
Tylor,  there  are  two  theories  of  vampirism.    The 
first  is,  that  the  soul  of  a  living  man,  usually  a  sor- 
cerer, leaves  its  own   body  and  goes  forth,  in  the 
visible  shape  of  a  straw  or  a  piece  of  fluff,  and 
attacks  its  sleeping  victim.    Should   the   sleeper 
awake    and   clutch    the    embodied  soul,   he  may 
through  it   have   his    revenge    by   maltreating  or 
destroying  its  bodily  owner.    The  second  theory  is 
that  thesoul  of  a  dead  man  goosoutfrom  its  buried 
corpse  to  suck  the  blood  of  living  men.    The  corpse, 
thus  supplied  by  its  returning  soul  with  blood,  is 
believed  to  remain  unnaturally  fresh,  supple  and 
ruddy ;  and,  accordingly  the  means  of  detecting  a 
vampire  is  to  open  the  grave,  when  the  reanimated 
corpse  will  be  found  to  bleed  when  cut.  and  even 
to  move  and  shriek.    Oneway  to  lay  a  vampire  is 
to  stake  down   the  corpse  (as  With  suicides,  and 
with  the  same  intention) ;  but  the  more  effectual 
plan  is  to  behead  and  burn  it.    (Print.  Cult.  (ed. 
lS73),ch.  xv.) 

"  Vampires  are  not  mere  creations  of  groundless  fancy, 
but  causes  conceived  in  spiritual  form  to  account  for 
specific  facts  of  wasting  disease." — Tylor:  Prin.  Cult.  (ed. 
1873),  ii.  122. 

2.  The  same  as  VAMPIRE-BAT  (q.  v.). 

II.  Fiq. :  One  who  preys  on  others ;  an  extortioner 
or  bloodsucker. 

"There  are  the  vampires  of  the  public  and  riflers  of 
the  kingdom." — Forman:  On  Revol.  in  1688  (1741),  p.  11. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  vampire ;  re- 
sembl  ing  a  vampire  in  character ;  hence,  fig.,  blood- 
sucking, extortionate. 

"  There  is  a  whole  literature  of  hideous  vampire  stories, 
which  the  reader  will  find  elaborately  discussed  in  Cal- 
met."— Tijlor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  11.  192. 

vampire-bat,  s. 

Zoology  : 

*1.  A  name  formerly  given  to  Vampyrus  spectrum. 

"  The  vampireJ>at  is  a  native  of  Southern  America,  and 
is  spread  over  a  large  extent  of  country.  It  is  not  a  very 
large  animal,  the  length  of  the  body  and  tail  being  only 


boll,    boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     phin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  •-•  sbau.     -tlou,     -sion  =  shun;     iion,     -s.lon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.     bel,     del. 
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Vandalic 


*va-mure  ,  s.    [VAXTMUUE.  i 


very   large,   trenchant,   and  occupying  the  whole 


by  deflagrating  with  niter  and  sodic 


1  Sir  Roger,  you  shall  have  the  ran. 


inflammation  whichthe  pressure  of  the  saddle  afterward          .«,.' 

Sroduces.      The   whole  circumstances  have  lately  been         '  Th,e  other  token  °*  their  ignorance  of  the  sea  was  an 
oubted  in  England.     I  was  therefore  fortunate  in  being    oar'  "**?  ca"  u  a  corn  van."— Broome:  On  the  Otlusseu 
present  when  one    (Besmodua   d'orbianyi,    Wat.)    was    .  2.  A  shovel  used  in  sifting  ore.    A  peculiar  rock 

mg  motion,  called  Vanning,  is  given  to  the  shovel 
separating  the  ore  powder  into  grades  of  varying 

*3.  A  wing. 

m       'i'P1??-!  ,'    :    •    "ith  hideous  flapping  vans 
Clove  the  thick  air,  and  glared  with  great  round 

Blackie,  Lays  of  Highlands,  p.  36. 


,_UI1,«UU    III 

trichloride,  and 
vanadium-oxides,  s.  pi. 


u      jY  Y,   "^  " 

ridn    ° 


totrachlo^ 


— .          * .  .  *"---v,iu^/jtJ  in  Duiuuuriu  til  in    ii  V  tiro- 

one  acids.    (2)  Vanadium  trioxido,  V..O,  is  ob- 
tained by  igniting  the  pentoxide  in  hydrogen  gas. 
It  is  a   black    powder,  with  an    aln 
luster,   and  is  insoluble  in  acids.     ( 


:iost    metallic 
(3)  Vanadium 


Vampire-bat. 

(With  skull,  showing  large  incisors.) 
actually   caught  on  a  horse's  back. 


actually   caught  on  a  horse's  back.    We  were  bivouacking    B,e,S°rI1Hw.c      "« 
late    one  evening  near    Coqnimbo,   in  Chili"   when   my  .  '  S  671' 


van  (3),«.    [Anabbrev.of  caravan  (q.v.).l 


(Cotgrave.) 
",he,S°rI1wh.ich  '"«"•»»'«»  »»th  lowest  is  the  best."- 


a,.ff 

adj.  suif.  -oiw.J 


[Mod.  Lat.  vanad(ium) ;  Eng. 
or  pertaining  to  vanadium. 


V&nV-p!r-I$m,  *vam  -pyr  I§m  (yras  ir),  subst.       van'-a-date,  s.    [Eng.  vanad(ic) ;  suff.  -ate.} 
tEng.  vampir(e) ;  -ism.}  •""• —    -*  "-'-  -  "  — "    '  


ner,  a  precursor. 


van'-da.  mibst.   [Sansc.  vdncla  =  a  parasitic  plant 
morally  considered  to  be  of  this  genus,  but  re 


i 

—London  Daily  Telegraph.  tamed  in  or  derived  from  vanadium  (q.  v.). " 

2.  The  action  of  a  vampire ;  blood-sucking.  vanadic-acid,  s.  th^Moluccl's,'  Ac^as 

II.  .Pi'S.:  The  practice  of  extortion,  or  preying  on  <?hem.:    HVO3.     Hydratod   vanadic   oxide.    Ob-  Parasites  upon  tree's  in 

others.  tamed  by  heating  a  solution  of  an  anhydrovana-  dense  forests,    from 

"Treason,  delusion,  vampyrinm,  scoundrelism  "-Car  dato.°?,a°  alkali  metal.  It  forms  a  bulky  flocculent  which  they  have  been 

•••'-    French  Kevoi.,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii.                           "  P^,'?itatft  T_h'5h_dri.es  uP,to  alight  brown  red  introduced    into   hot- 


"Amphialus  was  run  through  the  vamplute."— Sidney  •        Van'-a-din,  s.     fVANADinM.l 

vanadin-augite,  s. 


vam-pyr -1,  s.  pi.    [VAMPJKCS.] 


Min. :  The  same  as  LAVEOFFITE  (q.  v.). 


Zotl.:  A  group  of  Bats,  sub-family  PhyUostomina-.  vanadln  bronrltp  * 
with  thirteen  genera,  from  the  Neotropical  region.  vanadm  Dronzite,  s. 
Muzzle  long  and  narrow  in  front ;  distance  between  Mm. :  A  bronzite  said 


than    twenty    species          Vanda  Cterulescens. 
are  known.    The  fra- 
grant root  of  Panda  roxburghli  is  given  by  Hindu 
doctors  in  various  forms  in  rheumatism.    It  also 
enters  into  the  composition  of  several  medicinal 


•  ."""jf^yf  "'.  IJ^1-*'  "uui  tue  supposea  Diood-  "^^»-,  «"u  ur.  uuun*=a  stone.] 

sucking  habits  of  t^ie  genus.]  Mineral.:  A  somewhat  doubtful  m 

Zoology:  Iho  type-genus  of  the  group  Vampyri  occurs  in  small   crystals   with   lavro 

StlL?'  ^:*lt™tS.P.e?i(ls.',.from    tho   Neotropical  dianka,  ^Lako    Baikal,    Asiatic    Ru?; 


ineral  species :  2'  ,F*2-  •'  One  who  willfully  or  ignorantly  destroys 
rofflte  at  Slu-  ?.r.  '"sngures  any  work  of  art,  literature,  or  the 
issia.  Specific  "ke- 


ig  tho  Van- 

Of  or  per- 
hence,  rude, 
arts    and 


Vandalism 
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vanishing-line 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Vanillidie.    Climbing- 
Stem  square ;  leaves  fleshy. 


"Theremoval  of  the  stone  sea-horses  which  disfigure 
the  pediment  will  be  met  with  a  cry  of  I'andatigm."  — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 


van  -de-88,  •.  Pi-    [Mod.  Lat.  vand(a)  ;  Lat.  fern.    =AL. 


{anta  (=Pyramei8  ata- 
lanta,  Newman),  the 
Rod  Admiral  [ADMI- 


pi.  ailj.  .suti1.  -eoe.  1 

Bot .  •  A  tribe  of  Orchidaceee ;  parasitic  on  terres- 
trial plants,  with  or  without  a  stem,  with  ^terminal    ^ --  (-  -  - -^  -  a ,  j  e -& 


anthidse. 

van-del'-ll-a,  s.    [Named  aft 
dolli,  professor  of   botany   at 


tropical  Asia  and 
America.  Vanilla 
claviculata  is  fra- 
grant and  bitter: 
its  leaves  are  nsed 
in  the  West  Indies 
as  an  anti-syphi- 
litic and  a  vulner- 
ary. The  dried 
fruit  of  V.  plani- 
folia  and  other 
species  constitutes 
BUTTERFLY.]  Some-  the  vanilla  of  corn- 


Vanessa  lo. 


llWUVOUi     VJUlaua,     wu^iv     »v  L..-- — .     ~rf     -— -  -    — JxlylUllltl-{tt>lfltltl 

Bitter-blane,  is  an  antibilious  emetic  and  febrifuge    to  tne  pierin». 

van-es-sr-nse,  va-nes-^dl, , 


vanilllc-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C2H5O4=CO-OH  :OCH3  :OH.   A  crystalline 
substance  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  vanillme. 


"Laced  handkerchiefs,   resembling  the  large  falling        van -f  OSSe,  8.  [Fr.  OTOnr=before,  and/OSSe  (Lat. 

md  worn  by  the  men,  were  in  fashion  among  the  ladies.    /ossa)=a  dltch.J 

his  article  of  dress  has  been  lately  revived,  and  called  a        Fort. :  A  ditch  on  the  outside  of  the  counterscarp. 


band 

This 

Vandyck."-0ranger:  Biog.  Wst.  Chas.  I.  vang,  s.    [Out.  vangen;  Ger.  fangen;  Eag.fang 

B    ^ls  adj. :  Applied  to  the  style  of  dress  in  which    =to  catch.]    [FANG,  v.] 
Vandyke  painted  his  portraits.  ,J?aw t. :  A  rope,  one  on 

vandyke-brown,  s.    A  pigment  obtaini 
kind  of  peat  or  bog-earth  of  a  fine,  deep,  se 
parent  brown  color.    It  owes  its  name  anc 
tion  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  bro 
by  Vandyke  in  his  pictures. 

van-dyke  ,  van-dyck',  v.  t.    [VANDYKE,  «.]   To  lnlrans.:  10  auswm  ,u.-  »  v™ 

scollop  the  edge  of,  as  a  piece  of  dress,  after  the    tismal  font.    (prov.  Eng.)     (Ray.) 


cese,  on  account  or  us  succulent,  vaivtue»»  nun,,  ™& 
seeds  not  having  the  testa  of  other  Orchidaceee,  its 
habit,  and  its  aromatic  properties, 
va-nll'-llne,  s.    [Eng.  vanill(a);  -inc.] 

The  methyl 


(Halliwell.) 
B. 


.:  To  answer  for  a  person  at  the  bap- 


manner  of  a  Vandyke  collar. 

"The  edges  are  best  scalloped  or  vatidycked,  while  the 
foundation  ought  to  be  silk."—  London  Daily  Telearaph. 

*vane,  a.    [VAIN.] 

vane  *fane,  s.    [A.  S. /ona=a  small  flag;  cogn. 
withDat.tiacm,-  Icel.fani;  Dan. fane;  Sw.&Goth. 


van'-ga, «.    [Latinized  from  native  name.] 
Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Laniidee  (or,  if  that  family  is 
divided,   of   Thamnophilinee),  with   four   species, 
from  Madagascar.    Bill  moderate,  straight,  com- 


converted  into  protocatechuic  acid. 

va-nll'-16e§,  s.    [VANILLA.] 

Bot.,  <*c. :  A  bastard  kind    of  vanilla,  obtained 
from  Vanilla  pompona. 

*va-nll  -6-quen96,  s.    [Eng.  vaniloquen(f) ;  -ce.) 
idle,  foolish,  or  vain  talk. 

,  empty, 

Talk- 


oir'it'may •  bVused  to  obtain  power ;  specifically—        ship  by  means  of  a  barrel  and  crank-breaks. 

(1)  A  weather-cock,  flag,  or  arrow,  or  othar  thin       Van -Klo    van'-gloe,  s.    [See  def.J 
object,  which  points  in  the  direction  whence  the 

wind  proceeds.    [  DOS-VANE.]  

(2)  The  arm  of  a  wind-mill;  tae  w'ng  uf  a  fan-    [TEEL.] 
Ding-mill. 

(3)  The  blade  of  a  screw-propeller  and  the  like. 
"2.  A  flag  carried  by  a  knight  in  a  tournament 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 


1.  To  pass  from  a  visible  to  an  invisible  state ;  to 
disappear;  to  become  imperceptible;  to  lose  per- 


Bot.:  A  West  Indian  name  for  Sesamum  orientate,  disappe 

_.    i  CCptlDIO 

van -guard  (ua  as  a),  'vant-guard,  -vaunt-  ..'6The  hea™ns  Bha11  ««•"*—*  like  -»«to."-ft«"* 

guard,    *van-warde,    *vant-warde,    'vaunt-  2  To  pass  away  from  the  sight  or  out  of  view ;  to 

^  -     * *~     -        rr^ir-  M^*,  r       .  A.   _  1... «_:„; —  .  _„    _  „!, ;-,„.„„  ,•„ I, aa. 


va-nel  -lus,  s.  [The  name  was  formerly  spelled 
vannellus,  as  the  dimin.  from  Lat.  vannus  =  a  fan. 
(Charleton :  Exe.rcitationes,  in  Yarrell:  Brit.  Birds 
(ed.4th),iii.  283,  Note  t.)] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Charadriidte  (or,  if  that  fam- 


'  The  front  of  the  French  vanguard  makes 
Upon  the  English." 

Drayton:  Battle  of  Aaincourt. 


*4,  To  issue;  to  be  given  off  or  out,  as  breath. 
II.  Math.:  To  become  evanescent,  like  a  mathe- 
.natical  quantity   when    its  arithmetical  value  is 
van-guer'-I-a,  s.    [From  voa-vanga,  or  voa-van-    nothing.    [VANISHING-FRACTION.] 


va-nea  -sa,  s.  [Modern  Lat.,  from  Gr.  Pftane«=a 
mystic  divinity  in  the  Orphic  rites.] 

1.  Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Vanessinre,  or  Vanessidi.  Antennae  with  the  club 
Bomewhat  prolonged;  fore  wingswith  a  distinct  a  knife. J 


a-nll'-la,  s.    [Span,  vaynilla,  dimin.  of  rayna=       Perspective:  An  indefinitely  extended  line  sup- 


points  are 


expect,     Xenophon,    e?lst.   ph  =  f  . 


_ 

Mil.    D6y;     p6ut,    jtfwl;     cat.    ?ell,    chorns,     Shln,    bench;    go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as; 

-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;     tion.      -glon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -We.     -die.      &c.  =bel.     del. 


vanishing-point 


vanishing-point, «.    [Poi.vr, ».,  ll.  17  (31.1 
vanishing-stress,  «. 

Elocution:  Stress  of  voice  upon  the  closing  nor- 
.<ion  or  a  syllable.    tRuah.  in  f-tiwiri,.!,  A.  »„..* 


•,  in  Goodrich  o*  Porte 
!.    [Seedef.] 
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B*ef.n'ra"*' ;  T°  overcome,  to  conquer ;  to  get  the 

"  If  thou  viinquishest  thv  wnrrfa  „...,  (~.  •• 


vapor-bath 

1  *'i  [Lat-  .™PP«=wine  that  has 
ia  or  pallid  wine ;  allied  to  vapor 

.iSi'dli^"00™  vapid  or  dead; 


* 


iSafc'^^;-"^  °- '**•  »••  •««.] 

-^SSS^fefir   "MC-t""""'''i  Lovelace/'-B.-oAard. 

van  -I-ty  «van-i-te,  *van-i-tie,  *van-y-tee  » 
IFr.  vantU,  from  Lat.  vanitatem,  accus.  of  rS<£ 
va°MqT)Stl  wortUessne^,  from  vanui  = emptT, 

4^feai^^rff^,^^^" 

substantiality,  unreality,  unrealness,  illusion^ 
Ec'clef*"*  °f  t'an'f"'  8aith  the  Preacher,  all  is  t-antti,."— 


dTs^-i^.'i^Ti'    ""•  ~4"u!"f'  f     L*-tym.  doubtful.] 
sease  in  sheep,  in  which  they  pine  away. 

»vaA  -qulsh-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  vanquish,  v. ;  -able.] 
duaed!)1con0qfuereabfe.VanqiliShed'  con<lnercd. «»  sub- 

-^a^srxsssssss  asf'° 

who  Sr'ft^Sll"i8-Pl  *'    [En<f-™n«««A,v.;-€r.]    One 

that  which  vanquishes ;  a  conqueror. 

"  I  am  alone  the  vanquisher  of  time." 

Drauton :  Robert  Duke  of  Normandv 

TI»£it*.S'^*>*!l%  *•  [Enf?'  van9«M,  v. ;  -ment.} 
quished'         van<H"shmg;  the  state  of  being  van- 

opposes  three  daies  pestilence  to  seven  years 
thro«    moneths   vanquishment."—Bp.   Hall: 


oi2vm^E,'sa^'o.^mosfbete  about  that  P|an<*-"- 
insip?da.Vin8  1<>St  itS  Hf°  a°d   spirit;    dead,    flat, 
"Thy  vines  let  feed  awhile 
On  the  fat  refuse;  lest  too  soon  disjoined 
From  spritely  it  to  sharp  or  vapid  change." 


'•"".i"'-       o. 
.  IJuIJ,  spiritless;  wanting  in  life  or  spirit  •  flat 


,       . 
van  -sire, «.    [Native  name.] 


SS^S^^^'^'^sJs 
£&-rs&5»jsBuaeaSiafiB 


il,  weasel-like  ani- 

~™..  .»  vjoop-brown  speckled  with  yellow,  the  tail 
of  equal  thickness  throughout. 

*vant,t'.  i.    [VAUNT.]    To  vaunt,  to  boast. 

van  -tage  (age  as  Ig),  *vaunt-age,  subst.  FFr 
avantage  =  an  advantage  (q.  v.).] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Advantage,  gain,  profit. 


_.._, — ,    ..„.]   The  quality 
rapid ;  vapidne*.-. 

'"^'"T."'.1?^06  ,nat;,°n' «  remarkable 
1."— Burke:    To  Mr. 


.•-/,.]    In  a  vapid 


l:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vapid  flat  dnarl 
or^nsipid;  flatness,  deadness ;  al,  ffevapidneitot 

3,  flatness ;  want  of  life  or  spirit ;  mawk- 


a-pure, 
°f  " 


[Fr. 


«»ntan?iohT^Slb8ulltd™a"°U'°rKe°dt  hUtSries  of  tSeii 
•own  antiquity."— Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

stantial  *  a^-Ch  'S  Vahl'  empty'  unreal,  or  unsub- 

reaVit^mPty  pleasure'  Tain  Pursuit,  idle  show,  un- 

"All  their  eihortations  were  to  set  light  of  the  thines 

«J£?,SSa^.,«ISi,^-  aadhonor8  '•""""••"- 

r ;  effort  which  pro- 


•*(3)  An  empty  or  vain  conceit ;  a  trifle. 
"Some  vanity  of  mine  art."—  Shakes?.:  Tempest,  iv. 

*(4)  Script.:  An  idol  (Jer.  xviii.  15).  In  this  sense 
it  is  generally  used  in  the  plural. 

"Are  there  any  among  the  vanities  of  the  Gentiles  that 
can  cause  rain  or  can  the  heavens  give  showers.  Art 
thou  not  he,  O  Lord,  our  God?"-Jer  liv  22  (Cf  also 
Ueut.  xiiu.  21  j  1  Kings  ivi.  13,  26;  Jer.  viii.  S)  l 

*6.  A  character  in  the  old  moralities. 
Lea??U  2    '    -  take  t'a"""  thePuPPet'8Part."-S'ia*Mp... 

i^^f^^^^SS^X^S 

^^^^s^&jaiajRFS: 

most^aUunng  temptations  of  the  world.) 
*van  -mttre, «.    [VAUNTMOEE.] 


•round;  condition  favorable  to  success. 
152! He  80ught  to  8"*  the  vantage."— forth:  Plutarch,  p. 

*3.  Opportunity,  convenience. 

"At  your  meetest  vantage  of  the  time." 

Shakesp..-  Richard  III.,  III.  5. 
II.  Lawn  Tennis:  A  term  used  for  the  point  fol 

DoTntf  '  P6  Sha*Ki  Whe,?  Sacn  player  has  won  three 
tt    h   (.Pr|°bab^y  called  advantage,  and  of ' 


wins 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

•«4SK^ta±I&?taS^S!^  fa  Jbe 

or  mist ;  hazy  matter.  'DCy'  as     e 

"From  the  damp  earth  impervious  rapors  rise  " 

Pope:  Statiusi  Ihebaid,  i.  486. 
*(3)  Wind,  flatulence. 

extremely." — Bacon. 
2.  Figuratively: 


'"     Mt'  ?re 


introduced  by  some  genius  who  does  not  understand' 
i«.'f  L"?!6'  ,eJP?Li"'  •"""  fact  that  the  Players  agree  to 
at  five  ^m  b,)ith2,b?8t  of  three  Kame».  after  arriving 
matchM  wh»~  H  "  arranBeme"t  is  not  allowed  in 
matches  where  advantage  sets  are  played.  The  term 

advfnT       JU"  Rb8Urd'    as    both    WW    cannot  w™ 
?gaTe3aaK,e,;^h^BrfmeDtecm2ei,  lS"  ^^  ^^^  ta 
(1)  Of  vantage,  To  the  vantage:  To  boot;  be- 

"  Yes,  a  dozen;  and  as  many 
To  the  vantage,  as  would  store  the  world." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  3. 

(2)  To  get  vantage  of:  To  get  the  better  of. 
"  If  they  get  ground  and  vantage  o/the  king  " 

Shakesp.:  Henrg  IV.,  Pt.  II.',  ii.  3. 


gerers  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  aroaYor 
mock  quarrel,  consisting  in  flatly  contradicting 
whatever  was  said  by  a  speaker,  even  if  thebuUy 
had  granted  what  was  asserted  just  before. 

"They  are  at  it  still,  sir;  this  they  call  vapors  "—Ben 
Jonson:  Bartholomew  Fair,  iv.3. 


^,  ^  .., :  A  disease  of  nervous  debilitv.  in  which 
a  variety  of  strange  images  float  in  the  brain  or 
appear  as  if  real;  hence,  bypochondriacal  affec- 
biuos!  depresslonof  spirits;  dejection,  spleen ;  the 


van  nlng,  «.    [VAN  (2),  r.] 

van  -qulsh,  *ven  kis-en,  *ven-kus-en  *ven- 
quisn-en,  *ven-quis-en,  r.  t.  &  i.  ro.  Fr.  veinnuir 
<pr.  par.  vemquissant) ,  a  collateral  form  of  - 


A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  conquer;  to  overcome  or  subdue  in  battle, 
is  an  GQGiny, 

•iJ*le.-e,?eniieB  beaten  on  all  sides,  and  in  so  many  sorts. 
•ojiSS  iMJ4Wen>  PUt  bBCke'  "nd  '•<""'"'8'1«d-"-H<'i-W«"ti 
jvercome  or  defeat  in  any  contest,  as  in  an 


This  bold  assertion  has  been  full 


"The  injuries  that  tomyself  I  do 
Doing  thee  vantage,  double  vantage  me." 

Shakeap..-  Sonnet  88. 
.    Superiority  of  position  or 
over  another. 
"  Upon  the  steadfast  vantage-ground  of  truth  " 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

*     The  thirteenth  loaf  in  a 


stance,  occur- 
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i  hydrated  sili- 


gen  gas,  but  of  watery  vapors.  Vapors,  like  gase° 
Have  a  certain  elastic  force,  by  which  they  exen  a 
pressure  on  every  part  of  any  vessel  in  which  they 
are  enclosed.  Vapors  are  formed  instantly  in  a 
vacuum ;  m  the  atmosphere  they  are  generated 
more  slowly.  When  not  saturated  they  exactly  Ve 

fn™on!acawithVhCrr  &-\T''  ^hen  saturatedand 
in  contact  wltft  the  liquid  bv  which  th»v  WOM  „ 


t  coin- 


*4.  To  overpower,  to  prostrate. 


merely  ffl38' tha'  °'  S<Uphnr  6'6542'  and  tbat  <" 
vapor-bath,  vapour-bath, «. 

ition  of  vapor  or  steam  to  the  body 


"Sorrow  and  grief  have  ranqulihed  all  my  powers  " 
Shakesp..  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 


t^nf,?i.~tTard'-fa'  fC5"s-  ™n<s----Mard.)    Of,  per-    vapor-baths"  are  largely' empfoVed,ifheJaq™TOnCsava1 
taming  to,  or  situated  in  the  van  or  front.  P°r  being  imr>r<,,r.,o*.,H  „,;.!"_ 


fate,    ftt,    fire,     amidst, 
wplf,     w5rk, 


"  The  vanaard  frontier."— Be  Quincey.    (Annandale  ) 

van'-ze?, «.    [WANZET.] 


PT«*   ^/"t""J^vl,  tilt;  KUUGCHU    VU- 

----*,  impregnated  with  mercury,  sulphur  &c 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease 
i  2- tfhe  place  or  bath  itself;    an    apparatus    for 
heating  bodies  by  the  vapor  of  water. 


sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
».     03  =  S;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw! 


vapor-douche 


vapor-douche,  vapour-douche,  s.  t  A  topical 
vapor-bath,  which  consists  in  the  direction  of  a  jet 
of  aqueous  vapor  ou  some  part  of  the  body, 

va-p5r,  va-p8ur,  v.  i.&t.    [VAPOH.S.] 

A.  Intransitive; 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  pass  off  in  the  form  of  vapor ;  to  dissolve  or 
disappear,    as   into   vapor,    steam,  or   air;  to   be 
exhaled ;  to  evaporate. 

*2.  To  emit  or  give  out  vapor,  steam,  gas,  or  evap- 
orations. 

"Swift  running  waters  rapor  not  BO  much  as  standing 
waters."— Bacon.-  Natural  History. 
II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  pass  off  or  disappear  as  a  vapor. 
"He  now  is  dead,  and  all  his  furie  gone. 
And  all  his  greatnes  vapored  to  nought, 
That  as  a  glasse  vpon  the  water  shone." 

Spenser:  The  Ruines  of  Time,  219. 

2.  To  boast,  brae,  or  vaunt  with  ostentatious  dis- 
play ;  to  hector,  to  bully. 

"  He  vapored  considerably."— London  Daily  Telegrap  h. 
*B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  cause  to  pass  into  a  vaporous  state; 
to  cause  to  dissolve,  pass  away,  or  disappear  in  a 
vaporous,  gaseous,  or  aeriform  condition ;  to  cause 
to  melt  into  thin  air  or  other  unsubstantial  thing. 

"He'd  laugh  to  see  one  throw  his  heart  away, 
Another  sighing  vapor  forth  his  soul." 

Ben  Jonson, 

2.  Fig,:  To  affect  with  the  vapors ;  to  disquiet, 
to  make  melancholy. 

"She  vapors  me  but  to  look  at  her."—  Mad.  D'Arblaj/: 
Camilla,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vi. 

*va-p5r-a-bll -I-ty,  «.  [Eng.  vaporablc;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vaporable. 

*va  -p5r-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  vapor;  -able.'}  Capable 
of  being  vaporized,  or  converted  into  vapor. 

*va  -p5r-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  vaporatu&^  pa.  par.  of 
raporo=to  emit  steam  or  vapor,  from  vapor = 
vapor.]  To  emit  vapor ;  to  evaporate. 

va-pSr-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  vaporatio,  from  vapor- 
atus,  pa.  par.  of  I'aporo.]  [VAPORATE.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  converting  into  vapor. 

"By  conflagration  and  congelation,  according  to  cer- 
tain respects;  by  vaporation  and  evaporation."— Biblio- 
theca  Riblica,  i.  438. 

2.  The  state  of  passing  off  in  vapor ;  evaporation, 
va  -p5red.  va'-poured,  adj.    [Eng.  vapor;  -ed.] 

Affected  with  the  vapors;  peevish,  dejected,  splen- 
etic. 
va  -p5r-er,  va  -p5ur-erf  «.   [Eng.  vapor;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  vapors,  brags,  or  hectors ; 
one  who  makes  a  great  display  of  his  powers  or 
worth;  a  braggart,  a  bully,  a  boaster.    [VAPOR,  s., 
1.2.  (2).] 

"A  ruffian,  a  riotous  spendthrift,  and  a  notable  va- 
pourer." — Camden.-  Hist.  Elizabeth  (an.  1670). 

2.  Entom.:  The  Vaporer-moth  (q.  v.). 
vapor er-moth,  s. 

Entom.:  Orgyia  antiqua.  The  fore  wings  of  the 
male  are  rich  Drown,  clouded  with  darker  tints,  and 
having  a  small  spot  near  the  anal  angle ;  the  hinder 
wings  are  brown.  In  the  females  the  wings  are  ru- 
dimentary. The  male  is  common  from  July  to  Oc- 
tober, and  is  often  seen 
in  the  streets  of  cities. 
The  female  remains  in 
the  cocoon,  on  the  out- 
side of  which  she  depos- 
its her  e^gs  in  autumn. 
The  larvae,  which  first 
appear  in  June  and  con- 
tinue for  some  months, 
are  slaty  gray,  haying 
four  or  five  war  t- like 
spots  on  each  segment, 
with  yellow  and  black  tufts.  Common  in  gardens, 
on  rose-bushes  and  many  other  plants.  Tho  Scarce 
Vaporer-moth,  O.  fjmiofttigma,  has  several  small 
white  spots  on  the  wings  of  the  male.  The  larva 
feeds  in  autumn  on  oak,  hazel,  and  bramble.  Tho 
perfect  insect  appears  in  June. 

va-pSr-If-Sr-ous,  a.  [Lat.  vapor=vapor,  and 
/ero=to  bear,  to  bring.]  Conveying  or  producing 
vapor. 

Va-p8r>lf  -Ic,  a.  [Lat.  vapor  =  vapor,  and  facio 
=  to  make.]  Forming  into  vapor,  converting  into 
steam,  or  expelling  in  a  volatile  form,  as  fluids. 

"It  is  the  product  of  vaporijlc  sublimation." — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

va  -pSr  Ing,  va  -p5ur-Ifi.g,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  subst. 
[VAPOR,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adject.:  Given  to 
bragging  or  boasting;  vaunting  ostentatiously  and 
vainly;  braggart. 


V  aporer-moth. 
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C.  At  subst.:  Bragging,  boasting;  boasts,  vaunts. 
"Despite  the  vaporing  of  the  Minister  of  War."—  Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph. 

*va  -pSr-Ing-ly5,  adv.  [Eug.  vaporing, ' -ly.]  In 
a  vapor,  bragging,  or  boastful  manner. 

va  -p5r-Ish,  va'-pBur-Ish,  adj.  [Eng.  vapor; 
-isA.] 

1 .  Lit. :  Full  of,  or  abounding  in  vapors ;  vapor- 
ous. 

*2.  Fig.:  Affected  by  vapors;  splenetic,  hypo- 
chondriac, whimsical. 

*'  Nor  to  he  fretful,  vaporitth,  or  give  way 
To  spleen."  Crabbe:  Tales  of  the  Hall. 

*va  -p5r-Ish  ness,  subst.  [Eng.  vaporish ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vaporish  ;  melancholy, 
vapors. 

"The  vaporishness  which  has  laid  hold  of  my  heart." — 
Richardson:  Clarissa,  iv.  41. 

*Va  -p6r-Iz-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  vaporiz(e) ;  -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  vaporized  or  converted  intovapor. 

'va-pOT-i-za  -tlon,  s.  [Eng.  vaporiz(e\  ;  -ation.~] 
The  actor  process  of  vaporizing ;  the  artificial  for- 
mation of  vapor ;  the  state  of  being  vaporized. 

"  We  cannot  as  yet  comprehend  in  what  manner  it 
[heat]  produces  the  liquefaction  or  vaporization  of  one 
body."—  Whewell:  Hist.  Scientific  Ideas,  ii.  46. 

IT  Vaporization,  evaporation,  and  boiling  differ 
slightly  in  meaning.  Vaporization  is  a  generic, 
ecaporization,  a  specific  word;  the  former  signify- 
ing the  passage  of  any  liquor  into  the  solid  state, 
without  reference  to  the  slowness  or  rapacity  with 
which  the  process  is  carried  out,  or  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  liquid  becoming  transformed  into  the 
vapor.  Evaporation  generally  implies  the  slow 
production  of  a  vapor  at  the  free  surface  of  a  liquid, 
and  boiling  always  signifies  the  rapid  production  of 
vapor  in  the  liquid  itself. 

va'-p5r-lze,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  vapor;  -«ze.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  convert  into  vapor  by  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  or  artificial  means ;  to  sublimate ;  to 
cause  to  evaporate. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  pass  off  in  vapor ;  to  evaporate, 
va  -pSr-iz-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  vaporiz(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 

or  that  which  vaporizes.    A  scent-vaporizer  is  a 
form  of  atomizer  (q.  v.),  for  converting  scent  into 
very  fine  spray. 
*va'-p5r-6se,  a.    [VAPOROUS.] 

*va-p5r-5s'-I-tf,«.  [Eng.  raporos(e) ; -ity.~\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  vaporose  or  vaporous. 

"His  first  ideas  and  volcanic  vaporosity." — Carlyle: 
Diamond  Necklace,  ch.  vi. 

va'-p8r-ous,  a.    [French  vaporeux,  from  Latin 
vaporosus.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Being  in  the  form  of  or  having  the  nature  or 
character  of  vapor. 

2.  Promoting  exhalation,  or  the  flow  of  effluvia, 
vapor,  gases,  or  the  like ;  hence,  windy,  flatulent. 

"  If  the  mother  eat  much  beans,  or  such  vaporous  food, 
it  endaugereth  the  child  to  become  lunatick." — Bacon. 

3.  Full  of  vapors  or  exhalations. 

"  Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon 
There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  Mi.  5. 

II.  Fig. :  Unsubstantial;  vainly  imaginative  or 
soaring;  whimsical. 

va -p8r-ous-nesB,  s.  [English  raporous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vaporous  or  full  or 
vapors. 

"The  warmth  and  vaporousness  of  the  air."— Hist. 
Royal  Society,  vol.  iii. 

va'-p5r-f ,  va -pSur-yS  a.    [Eng.  rapor;  -y.~] 
1.  Lit. :  Full  of  vapors ;  of  the  nature  of  a  vapor ; 
vaporous. 

"  Its  vapory  sail 
Hath  ceased  her  shaded  orb  to  veil." 

Byron:  Sieye  of  Corinth,  xxi. 

*2.  Fig. :  Affected  with  the  vapors ;  melancholy ; 
splenetic. 

*vap-u-la  -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  vapulo=to  bo  flogged.] 
The  act  of  flogging,  beating,  or  whipping;  a  flog- 
ging. 

va-qudr'-6  (quas  k),  s.  [Sp.  =  a  cowherd;  from 
vaca  (Latin  vacca)  =  a  cow.]  A  term  applied  in 
Mexico  and  the  Western  United  States  to  one  who 
has  the  charge  of  cattle,  horses,  or  mules ;  a  herds- 
man. 

va'-ra,  s.  [Native  word.]  A  Chilian  measure  of 
length,  equal  to  2'78061  English  feet. 

va-ran ,  s.    [UAEAN.] 

va-ran  -&I-an,  s.  [Icel.  vmringjar,  lit.  =  sworn 
men,  confederates,  from  varar  =  an  oath.J  One  of 
those  Scandinavians  who  entered  the  service  of  the 
Byzantine  Emperor,  and  became  the  Imperial  guard 
at  Constantinople.  Their  peculiar  weapon  was  the 
two-edged  battle-ax. 


variable-stars 

va-ran  -I-dffl.  s.  pi,  [Mod.  Lat.  varan(us) ;  Lat- 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sufr.  -itice.] 

ZoOL:  An  approximate  synonym  of  Monitoridse 
(q.  v.). 

va-ra'-nus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  the  native  name 
varan  (q.  v.).] 

1.  ZoOL:  The  type  genus  of  Varanidse(q.  v.),  with 
eighteen  species,  having  the  range  of  the  family. 

2.  Palceont. :  From  the  Miocene  of  Greece  and 
India.    (Wallace.) 

*var -din-gale,  *ver  -din  gale,  s.  [FARTHIN- 
GALE.] 

*vare,  s.  [Sp.  rara=a  rod,  a  wand.]  A  wand  or 
staff  of  office,  authority,  or  justice. 

"  The  proudest  don  of  Spain,  when  he  is  prancing  upon 
his  genet  in  the  street,  if  an  alguazil  show  him  his  rare., 
that  is,  a  little  white  staff  he  carrieth  as  a  badge  of  his 
office,  my  don  will  presently  off  his  horse  and  yield  him- 
self his  prisoner."— Uoiaell:  Letters  (ed.  1128),  p.  161. 

var  -Sc,  s.  [Fr.  varec  =  English  wrack  (q.  v.).J 
The  impure  carbonate  of  soda  made  in  Brittany ;  it 
corresponds  with  our  kelp.  (Brande  t&  Cox.) 

var  -ga-slte,  s.  [After  Count  Vargas,  or  Wargas ; 
suff.  -He  (Min.) ;  Ger.  wargasit.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  PYRALLOLITE  (q.  v.)- 

*var  -I,  «.    [Fr.    Remote  etym.  doubtful.] 
ZoOL:  Lemur  catta,  or  varius.    [RUFFED-LEMUR, 
MACACO.] 

var-I-a-bll'-I-tf,  s.    [Eng.  variable;  •«».] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vari- 
able ;  variableness. 

2.  Biol. :  The  state  or  condition  of  manifesting  or 
being  subject  to  variation  (q.  v.). 

"It  is  manifest  that  man  is  now  subject  to  much  vari- 
ability. No  two  individuals  of  the  same  race  are  quite 
alike."—  Darwin:  Descent  nfMan  (ed.  2d),  p.  26. 

var'-I-a-ble,  *var-?-a-ble,  a.  &  s.  [French, 
from  Latin  variabilis,  from  vario=to  diversify,  to> 
vary.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Capable  of  varying,  changing,  or  altering  in  a 
physical  sense ;    liable    to    variation    or   change ; 
changeable. 

"  Forms  are  variable,  and  decay 
By  course  of  kinde,  and  by  occasion." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  III.  vi.  38. 

2.  Capable  of  being  varied,  altered,  or  changed; 
subject  to  being  changed ;  as,   to  place  a  number  of 
bodies  in  a  position  variable  at  pleasure. 

3.  Liable  to  change,  vary,  or  alter  in   a  moral 
sense;  mutable,  changeable,  fickle,  inconstant,  un- 
steady. 

"Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

B.  As  substantive:  % 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  wh  ich  is  variable ;  that  which  varies  or  is 
liable  or  subject  to  vary,  change,  or  alter. 

2.  A  shifting  wind,  as  opposed  to  a  tradewind ; 
hence,  the  variables,  the  space,  region,  or  belt  inter- 
mediate between  the  northeast  and  the  southeast 
tradewinds.  This  region  varies  in  width  from  about 
150  to  500  miles,  being  widest  in  September  andnar- 
rowest  in  December  or  January,  and  is  character- 
ized by  calms,  shifting  breezes,  and  sometimes  vio- 
lent squalls. 

II.  Math.:  A  variable  quantity  ;  a  quantity  which 
may  be  regarded  as  in  a  state  of  continual  increase 
or  decrease. 

varlable-lxalus,  s. 

Zool. :  Ixalus  variabilis.  a  small  tree-frog,  from 
Ceylon.  The  body  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
and  the  hind  limbs  greatly  developed.  The  colora- 
tion is  very  variable. 

variable-motion,  s. 

Meek. :  Motion  produced  by  the  action  of  a  force 
which  varies  in  intensity. 

variable-quantities,  s.pl. 

Math.:  Quantities  which  admit  of  an  infinite- 
number  of  set  of  values,  in  the  same  equation. 
Such  quantities  as  are  regarded  as  being  subject  to 
continual  increase  or  decrease,  in  opposition  to- 
thoso  which  are  constant,  remaining  always  the 
same. 

variable-stars  s.  pi. 

Astron.:  Periodical  stars;  stars  which  vary  in 
their  luster  at  different  times.  Compared  with  tho 
enoj-mous  number  of  the  heavenly  bodies  they  are 
but  few.  Sir  John  Herschel  gave  a  list  of  sixty-six 
known  to  him,  and  considered  it  nearly  complete. 
The  most  remarkable  is  Algol  (q.  v.J.  Another  is. 
Mira  Coti.  [MiRA.]  Goodricke,  who  in  1782  discov- 
ered the  variability  of  Algol,  attempted  to  account 
for  it  by  the  hypothesis,  which  Sir  John  Horschel 


Mil,    bo^;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -s.lon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     <tc.  =  bel,      del. 


variable-toad 

also  accepted,  that  some  opaque  body,  temporarily 
interposed  between  the  observer  and  t  he  star,  inter 
cepted  a  largo  part  of  the  emitted  light. 
variable-toad,  s. 


Toad,  from  its  color, 
var -I-a-ble-ngss, ».    [Eng.  variable ;  -ness.] 


1.  Thequalityprstateofbeingvariableorchange-    the tovere\gn™  b^eT^or  o7 
»r>le,  in  a  physical  sense ;  liability  to  or  suscepti-    comes  to  it  by  the  suffrage  of  th. 
lity  of  material  change ;  liableness  or  aptness  to    Discoverlet. 


-  ---  .,  __-._VJ,      ,„  UUIMMD  ,    MUMJ.OU0ZH9    U 

alter  or  to  be  altered ;  changeableness. 

•   ?e"1°Jt  ?round'  owing  to  the  variableness    of   the 
winds."— Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  lii.,  ch.  i. 

IT  Sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense  as  VARIA- 
TION, II.  2.  (1)  (q.  v.).    See  also  extract  under  VAB- 

IETAL, 

^L.'Sb'Kty  to  change  or  alter  in  a  moral  sense;       "Thus the chi 
"ancy      *''     chaneeabl(*>Gss;     fickleness,     incon-    J^tccczTv! 

,'The^'Btherof,liKht8.  with  whon>  is  no  variableness, 
neither  shadow  of  turning."— James  i.  17. 
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inter^f  ™tent  *°  TW?h,ia  thin>?  Ta/ies  ;  tho  do*™6-        (3)  Variation  of  elements : 

coHl?Hon    nomi?ilm  °'deParture  fr»m  a  previous       Astron.,  Physics,  A  Math.:  Changes  in  the  elo- 
ition,  position,  or  form;    amount  or  rate  of    ments entering  into  tho  calculation  of  any  figure, 

rate  of  motion,  &c.    [VARIATION,  11. 1.,  &  -jf  (6).] 

Another  thing  that  stumbled  me  here  was  the  form-         (4)    Variation  of  the  compass:  [MAGNETISM    U  • 
yon,  which,  at  this  time,  by  the  last  amplitude  I  had.  I     VARIATION,  II.  5. ] 
1699)      ;°  d6B'  M  min'"~ Dampier:   Voyages  (an.          (5)    Variationof  the  moon: 

Astron.:  Irregularity  in  the  moon's  motion  and 

*J.  Difference.  in  the  form  of  her  orbit,  depending  on  tho  annular 

"  There  is  great  variation  between  him  that  is  raised  to     dlstanco  of:    the    luminary    from    the    sun.     \VH-n 
'  his  peers  and  him  that    P.carest  the  oarth  the  true  longitude,  as  seen  from 
e  people."— Ben  Jonson.-    f"6  «a™i,  is  gaining  on  the  mean  longitude :  it  wilt 
be  the  reverse  when  she  is  in  quadratures  (farthest 
from  the  earth),  and  at  intermediate  points  nearly 
coinciding  with  octants,  she  will  be  neither  e    ' 


4.  The  act  of  deviating;  deviation. 


. 

"  Thus  the  christen  realmes  were  in  variacyon,  and  the 
at  dyfference."—  fierners.  Froissarfs  Cron- 


sta 

var-I-an$e,  *var-i-aunce  *var-y-aunce     . 
ILat.  variant,  pr.  par.  of  cario=to  vary.J 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

•  *l'  Th,e  1uali'y  or  state  of  being  or  becoming  var- 
£> !  change  of  condition ;  alteration  ;  a  variation. 
*£.  Umerence,  disagreement. 
"Thei  shulden  haue  maad  no  doute  to  rederis  ne  the 

rarifuince  of  wordes  shulde  not  haue  ympuimed  it  sill"— 

"  ycliffe:  James.    (Prol.) 


(6)   Variations  of  the  barometer:  [BAROMETER.] 
variation-compass,  a.   A  declination  compass 

II.  Technically:  var-I-$el  -la,  s.  [Dimin.,  from  Mod.  Lat. variola 

1.  Astron. :  Any  deviation  from  the  mean  orbit  or    ^bl^,     m, 

„„ » «  .   t._        ,     .     ,  Pathol.:  The  name  formerly  given  to  a  modified 

-m  of  smallpox  [VARICELLOID  SMALLPOX),  now 

•----;—-. —  — "  «"M.j»vI^iu\i  vu  LUVJTO  luawivimmunuy  in  J-iwu  IAJ  cuiCKeil-pox. 

'UWicjjrbits,  which  would  be  the  case  if  they 


Tar,TI-a-b1?.  adv.    [Eng.  variable);  -ty.]    In  a    mean  m°t'o°  of  a  heavenly  body  produced  by  the  ,nPath 

triable    manner;    changeably,    mutably    incon-    Perturbation  of  another  body  or  bodies.    Thus  the  forI2  ° 

intly.  P,lanets  are  considered  to  move  mathematically  in  ^^^^ 

fill  mi  in      .-.nU:*^ 1.  I  _L I  J       1  v»v«*4J  j     »u  y          , 


var-I-cel  -16~id,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  varicell(a)  ;  Eng. 
' 


utii    vi'iupuu^cii lull   «     i  i(u,'  A.     i     7i     ii*   i    ^i       r.i v»          *T^ 

called    secular.    (Herschel.     Astron.,    Pustules-    Called  also  Abortive  Smallpox. 


2.  Biology: 


-I-form,  a.    [Lat.  varix  (genit.  varicts). 
and  forma=  form.]    Resembling  a  varix  (q.  v.). 
' 


uciiye:  james.    (frol.)  /j\    *  ^      ~>  .        .,  .  

^r'sP-^ff™^!1^*  PfP"1"06?   dispute   or  contro-    £«jm  other  organisms  p^oduc'eT'by  th^  same8par^    •  Sf*'"*^?*1*' *     [Mod.  Lat.  varix  (genit.  var- 

Pathol. :  A  varicose  condition  of  the  veins  of  the 

actlyal,\eTrWs"i»'known7s"™r'ia?fof,a^    ^Permati<'  cord,  due  to. increased  pressure  within 
:  Degeneration,  p.  13.  the  vessels,  or  to  diminished  resistance  in  their 

walls  and  in  the  surrounding  structures. 


:v     ~~~    •"«••   i*mv*u^/o3    iii>|niiM    ,jr  conrro-  »*v»uj 

versy;  disagreement,  discussion,  discord,  quarrel,  ents- 

!U  '  "  No  two  animals  or  plants,  even  when  born  of  the  s 

In  this  yere,  fyll  a  varyaunce  atwene  the  felysshynpes  Parei>t8,  are  eir  -"- 

of   goldsmythes   and    tayllours   of   London."  —  Fabuan-  Rav  Lankesten 

CA;T"""c::.un;l269),-  ™  1*™^™™^. 


aricosus, 


" 


. 

var  -I-cose,  'var'-I-cofis,  a.    [Latin  var 
from  varix  (genit.  varicis).]    [VABix.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Exhibiting  or   marked    by   a   varix;    preter- 


in  the  pleadings.  l3^,. A  modification  directly  due  to  the  physical                          ,-= -• 1    .»=«»- 

"I  At  variance:  conditions  of  life;  such  as  the  dwarfed  condition  of  naturally  enlarged  or  permanently  dilated.    (Said 

*l.  In  a  state  of  disagreement  or  difference  •  dif-  S          -V1  "'? -Paltif  •  or  of  stunted  plants  on  Alpine  of  velns-) 

ferine.  m,™ ''J-     (Varwin:   Origin  of  Species,  ch.  ii.)  "There  are  instances  of  one  vein  only  being  varicous 

2.  In  a  state  of  dissension,  discord,  or  coutro-  h-Livr         organism,  or  a  group  of  organisms,  ex-  "nich  may  be  destroyed  by  tying  it  above  and  below  the 

versy;  at  enmity.  hibitmg  modification  due  to  external  conditions.  dilatation."-SAorp. 

"TheBritains   .    .    .    were  at  variance  amongst  them  "The  term    fanViMon    has    been    employed    by   some  2.  Designed  for  the  cure  or  relief  of  varicose  veins  ; 

selves."— Holinshed:  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  iv    ch  xii  ;  .if       de81fnate  forms  less  permanent  than  varieties,  as-  varicose  stockings,  elastic  hose  to  compress  and 

var-I-ant,  *var-i-aunt,  a.  4  ..    [Fr.'  variant,  8SJ8WSS5atSl8WM  ^^—  TI^^Sl^^^L"1^8 

pr  par.,  Svarier^o  vary  (q.  v.).]  «    Gram.:  Change  of  termination  of  wordi  as  in  Swollen  here  and  there. 

A.  As  adjective:  declension,  conjugation,  comparison,  and  the  like- 

inflection. 


1.  Different,  diverse  ;  having  a  different  form  or 
character. 

"Men  were  found  of  nature  variaunt." 

Chaucer:  Court  of  Love. 

2.  Variable,  varying. 


"  The  rules  of  grammar,  and  useful  examples  of  the 
ariation  of  words,  and  the  peculiar  form  of  speech  are 
ften  appointed  to  be  repeated."—  Watts.-  On  the  Mind. 

4.  Music:  An  air  or  theme  with  variations  is  a 


There  are  the  usual  number  of  variants 


anis    .    .    .    from    ajt>eggio,  scale-passages,  and  even  by  modification 
"—Harper's  Maga-    of  key.    The  earliest  forms  of  a  variation  were  the 
divisions     added  to  a  ground-bass;    then' there 


"This  artificial  change  is  but  a  fixation  of  nature's 
inconstancy,  helping  its  rariating  infirmities."—  Jeremy 
Taylor:  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  43. 

var  -I-at-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [VARIATE.] 

A.  Aspa.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Varied,  diversified. 


varicose-aneurism,  s. 

Pathol.:  A  form  of  aneurism  in  which  a  com- 
munication has  been  formed  between  the  aorta  and 
either  of  the  vence  COVCK,  one  of  the  auricles,  the 
right  ventricle,  or  the  pulmonary  artery. 

varicose-veins,  s.  pi.   [VARIX.] 

var  I-cos  -1-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  varicos(e) ;  -ity.\  The 
quality  orstate  of  being  varicose.  (Said  of  a  vein.) 

*var  -I-cous,  a.    [VARICOSE.] 

Var  -led,  pa.par.  &  a.    [VARY.] 

A.  Aspa.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Partially  changed;  altered,  changed. 

2.  Characterized  by  variety ;  consisting  of  various 
sorts  or  kinds  ;  diversified. 

3.  Differing  from  each  other;  diverse,  various, 
•var -led-ljf,  adv.    [English  varied;  -(«.]    In  a 

varied  manner;  diversely. 


5.  Physics  d  Navig. :  The  angle  included  'between 

the  true  and  magnetic  meridians  of  any  particular  var'-I-S-gate,  v.  t.    [Lat,  variegatus,  pa.  par.  of 

action  of  the  true  meridian  at  any  variego=to  make  of  various  colors,  from  varius=o( 

in  place    were    known,   the    variation    of   the  diverse  colors,  various.]    To  diversify  by  means  of 

neeriie  wouid  be  found  by  simply  taking  the  bearing  various  tints  or  hues ;  to  mark  with  different  colors 

E  this  line  with  the  compass.    If  the  bearing  of  the  in  irregular  patches;  to  spot,  to  streak,  to  dapple 

meridian  is  east  of  north,  the  variation  is  to  the  or  the  like. 

£to  the  oa^      lnt!!<r,i»rVH  '  off  nort'>'  th«  variation  "The  skill  in  making  tulips  feathered  and  variegate* 

•'Smooth,  varied,    uuangu,ar  bodie,"-*^,..   Sub.     «™  fA£&ffi^^^^K^&  "vKrT'  "'tT  *—'*»"»'*£*£'  %$& 

lime  and  Beaut,ful.                                                                 direction  of  the  truemeridiau.or of  someline  which  Var  ""  e-Sat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [VARIEGATE.] 

2.  Her.:  \arriated  (q.  v.).                                              makes   a  known  angle  with  it;  we  then  observe  Bot-:  Ha"ng  the  color  disposed  in  various  irreg- 

va'r-l-a -tion    *var-l  a  rl  nn    ««r  i  .  »              I-     D9annK.pf  this  line;  from  this  result .tho  varia-  ular,  sinuous  spaces. 

•  3E«&  SaftssSS5SS£a  Sawsxi!stfWfe  ^.ss1^?"^  rlegTahted  «»»«-««•.  - 

aim  pa.  par.  of  vano=tt,  vary    pole  star,  either  to  the  east  or  west?  At  London  in  ;       °  Same  as  BoENITE  (Q-  T-)- 

*one'J                                                  1550,  the  deviation  was  11°  17  P  •  ..i,,.,n  i»^a  st ..'.  varleeated-leavea  «.  «;. 


, 

uio,  from  variatui 
<q.  v.)  ;  Hal. 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 


1.  The  act,  process,  or  state  of  varying;  partial 
change  in  the  form,  position,  state,  or  qualities  of 
-a  thing  ;  alteration,  change,  mutation,  modification. 

"Absolute  necessity,  in  which  there  can  be  no  variation 
in  any  kind  or  degree."-C';ar*e.  On  the  Attributes,  prop. 


«n  •.,.  .  ono 

1550,  the  deviation  was  11'  17  E.  ;  about  1669  it  was 

A   •      !•        o^811  to  deviate  to  the  west,  till  it 
attained  its  maximum  in  1815,  24'  17'  18". 


variegated-leaves,  s.  pi. 
Bot.:  Leaves,  particularpartsof  whichare white, 
or  of  some  other  color  than  the  normal  green.    The 


variegated 
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*T  Used  also  adjectively  of  an  entertainment  con- 


branch  be  planted,  the  plants  which  result  will 


Variegated-monkey,  s.  end  of  London."-.Re/eree,  March  26,  It* 

Zool. :  Semnopithecus  nemvvs,  the  most  brightly-  '<•  Absence  of  monotony  or  uniformity ;  diversifi- 

colored  species  of  the  genus.    Head  and  back  gray ;  cation,  change. 

thighs*  fingers,    and  toes  black ;  legs  and   ankles  '  Variety*  the  very  smce  of  life 

bright  red  :  fore  arms,  throat,  and  tail  pure  white ;  That  gives  it  all  its  flavor, 

throat  with  a  more  or  less  complete  circle  of  bright  Qwflwr   Task,  11.  bub. 

red.  They  are  natives  of  Cochin  China,  and  appear  n.  Biol.:  A  group  of  organisms  (subordinate  to  a 

to  b»  good-tempered,  but  little  is  known  of  them,  species,  but   not  susceptible  of  strict  definition). 

Called  also  the  Douc.  They  breed  true  to  characters,  but  are  not  invan- 

*rnrlBiratpd  sandstone    s  ably  fertile   with   other  varieties— e.   g.,   pouters 

variegatea-sanasione,  s.  among  pigeons,  and  some  kinds  of  maize  among 

Geol.:  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  NewKed  plants     The  lino  of  demarcation  between  varieties 

Sandstone  called  by  the  French  gres  bigarre  and  by  £n(j  spocjos  ;3  indeterminable. 

H'J'^rtr^nT.orl1  rhlfrartpr  ^The  svs"tein  cou?ainiu  "Certainly  no  clear  line  of  demarcation  hasas  yet  been 

its  parti-colored  character,    i  lie  &SS                          B  drawn    belween   gpecie9   and  sub-species-that  is,    the 

It  was  formerly  called  also  PolkllltlC  (q.  V.).  torms  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  naturalists,  come 

Variegated-SOle,  8.  very  near  to,  but  do  not  quite  arrive^  at,  the  rank  of  spe- 

Ichthy. :  Solea  variegata,  a  small  species,  about  ?™%  t?£  mb^'w^W\esaer6vaHMes^n™tna'toiAf&l<l.it- 

eighb  or  nine  inches  long,  with  very  small  pect  ~  ferences;    The8e  differences  blend  into  each  other  by  an 

rals  j  color  brownish-gray,  with  dark  bands  ei         ,-  insenBible  8eries;  and  a  series  impresses  the  mind  with 

ingbetween  the  dorsal  and  anal  tins.    It  is  com        a  theideaof  an  actual  passage."— Dartein:  Origin  of  Species 

off  the  south  coast  of  Devonshire.    Called  also  tne  (ed.  2d),  p.  41. 

Banded  Solo.  ^  rj,ne  (-erm  ;s  Oj ten  uscd  more  loosely  of  minerals, 

variegated  spider-monkey,  s.  rocks,  &c. ;  as,  varieties  of  amphibole,  varieties  of 

ZoOl.:  Ateles  variegatus,  or  fcorHerttt  (Gray),  dis-  granite,  Ac. 

covered  in  1866.  in  Eastern  Peru,  by  Mr.E.  Bartlett.  If  For  the  difference  between  variety  and  differ- 

Fur  abundant,  long_,  and  soft.    Black,  cheeks  white,  ence,  see  DIFFERENCE. 

of 

i  ifrmu  =  LUI; j     . „    .  - 

varying  in  form. 
var'-I-formed,  a.  [Eng.  variform;  -ed.]  Formed 


band  across  the  forehead  bright  reddish-yellow;  *yar -I-form  adj.  [Latin  t)ar-jti8=various,  and 
chest,  belly,  inner  side  and  front  and  back  part  of  forma=form,i  Having  various  or  different  forms 
the  limbs,  and  side  and  under  surface  of  tail,  yel-  '"  shanfis  • 

m rr~xl     o.,~      1CAT     »i    OXW   ^  a»it*i«3o  , 


, 
low.    (Proc.  ZoOl.  Soc.,186i,p.  992.) 

••, \  x  »s    tinti  .     rVAuTjmATFn 
var-I-6-ga  -tion,  s.    [VARIEGATE,  j 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  variegating  or  the  state  of  being 
variegated  by  different  colors;  diversity  of  colors 
or  tints. 

"They    will  soon    lose    their  variegations"— Xvetyn: 
KalendaHum;  October. 
*2.  A  variety.    (Glanvill :  Sermon  10.) 

II.  Botany: 

1.  The  disposal  of  the  color  in  various  irregular, 
sinuous  spaces.    Nearly  in  the  same  sense  as  I.  1. 
Called  also  Marking. 

2.  Spec.,  a  disease  of  plants  causing  their  leaves 
to  become  more  or  less  white  from  the  absence  or 
modification  of  chlorophyll.    It   is  distinguished 
from  chlorosis  in  being  permanent  and  in  leaving 
the  health  of  the  plant  unaffected.    [VARIEGATED- 
LEAVES.] 

.    *var-i-en,  v.  t.    [VARY.] 

fvar'-I-5r,s.    [Eng.  vary ;  -er.]    One  who  varies; 
one  who  strays  in  search  of  variety. 

"Pious  variers  from  the  church." 

Tennyson :  Sea  Dreams,  19. 


with  different  shapes. 
* var'-I-f  y,  *  var-i-fle,  v.  t.    [Latin  varius  =  va- 

1.  To  maKe  different ;  to  vary. 

"  Their  workes  to  varifle." 

Davies:  Summa  Totalis,  p.  17. 

2.  To  variegate ;  to  color  variously ;  to  diversify. 

"  Lively  colors  lovely  varifide." 

Sylvester:  The  Magnificence,  661. 

va-rlg  -§r-a,  subst.  [Modern  Latin  varix  (genit. 
varicis),  and  Lat.  gero=to  carry.] 

Palaeont.:  A  genus  of  Tornatellidee  (q.  v.),with 
eight  species,  ranging  from  the  Neocomian  to  the 
Chalk  of  France. 

va-rln  -gnl-an,  s.    [VARANGIAN.] 

va-ri  -6-la,  s.  [Fr.  variole,  from  Latin  varius= 
various,  spotted.] 

1.  Pathol.:  Smallpox  (q.  v.). 

2.  Botany:  One  of  the  pustular  shields  formed  m 
Variolaria,  &c.    (In  this  sense  there  is  a  plural, 
va-rl' -o-lce.) 


,  n    r>f  va-rV-6-lar,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  vanol(a)  ;  Eng.  adj. 

va-ri  -S-tal,  adj.    [Eng.  varut(y),  -ol.]    Of  or  suff-  .„,.  i    Pertaining  to  variola  or  smallpox;  va- 

pertaining  to  a  variety,  as  distinguished  from  an  rioious- 

individual  or  a  species.  *va-rl-6-lar  -la,  subst.    [Mod.  Lat.  variola,  and 

"Hares,  according  to  the  altitude  of  their  range,  show  -t 


varmet 

var-I-b'r -nm,  adj.  [From  Lat.  (editio  cunt 
notis)  variorum  =  an  edition  (with  the  notes)  of 
various  persons.]  A  term  applied  to  an  edition  of 
some  work  in  which  the  notes  of  various  commen- 
tators are  inserted;  as,  a  variorum  edition  of  a 
Greek  classic. 

va'-rl-OUS,  var  -I-Ous,  o.  [Lat.  jiari«s= varie- 
gated, diverse,  manifold.] 

1.  Differing  from  each  other;  different,  diverse, 
manifold. 

"He  .  .  .  in  derision  sets 
Upon  their  tongue  a  various  spirit,  to  rase 
Quite  out  their  native  language." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  xii.  63. 

2.  Divers,  several. 

"  On  the  whole  we  lost  little  less  than  a  month  by  our 
attendance  upon  her  [the  Gloucester],  in  consequence  of 
the  various  mischances  she  encountered." — Austin:  Voy~ 
ages,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i. 
*3.  Variegated.    (A  Latinism.) 

"The  various  Iris  Juno  sends  with  haste." 

Dryden:  Virgil's  Mneid,  ti.  2. 

*4.  Changeable,  uncertain,  unfixed,  inconstant. 
"The  names  of  mixed  modes  want  standards  in  nature, 
whereby  to  adjust  their  signification;  therefore  they  are- 
very  various  and  doubtful.'  — Locke. 
*5.  Exhibiting  different  characters;  multiform. 
"A  man  so  various  that  he  seem'd  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome." 

Dryden:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  i.  645. 

6.  Having  a  diversity  of  features ;  not  uniform  or 
monotonous ;  diversified. 

"  Herbs  of  every  leaf,  that  sudden  flowered, 
Opening  their  various  colors." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  vii.  318. 

11  For  the  difference  between  various  and  differ- 
ent, see  DIFFERENT. 

va  -rl-ons-lf ,  var  -I-oiis-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  vari- 
ous; -ty.]  In  a  various  manner  or  degree;  in  vari- 
ous' or  different  ways ;  diversely  ;  with  diversity ; 
multifariously. 

"So  sweet,  so  shrill,  so  variously  she  sung." 

Dryden:  Flower  and  Leaf,  116. 

var-ls  -9lte,  s.  [After  Variscia,  the  Latin  name 
for  Voigtland,  where  found ;  suff.  -ite.  ( Jfi'n.)] 

Min.:  A  reniform  mineral  of  apple-green  color. 
Composition:  A  hydrated  phosphate  of  alumina. 
Is  probably  related  to  Calaite  (q.  v.). 

var-lsse ' ,  s.    [Cf .  varix.'} 

Farr.:  An  imperfection  on  the  inside  of  the  leg 
of  a  horse,  differing  from  a  curb,  at  the  same  height, 
and  frequently  injuring  the  sale  of  the  animal  by 
growing  to  an  unsightly  magnitude.  (Craig.) 

var-Ix,«.   [Lat,] 

1.  Pathol. :  The  dilatation  and  thickening  of  the 
veins  with  lengthening  and  tortuosity,  and  projec- 
tion of  certain  points  in  the  form  of  knots  or  knobs, 
in  which  the  blood  coagulates,  fibrin  is  deposited, 
and  in  the  center  sometimes  even  osseous  matter; 
in  addition  the  coats  of  the  veins  are  diseased. 


,  , 

almost  every  degree  of   variab  eness    between   red  and 

^^S^K^l^^nS. 
called)  distinct  species  have  been  evolved  out  of  one."— 
St.  James's  Gazette,  Jan.  6,  1887. 

va-ri  -S-ty,  s.  {Fr.  varietf,  from  Lat.  varietatem. 
accus.  of  varietas,  fronuKJrt«s=various  (q  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 


, 

a(jj.  suff.  -aria. 

£.  A  '  ious  genus  of  Fungals,  beinR  a  state 
of  a  lichen  with  Ibundant  soredia.  Variolaria 
lactea  IS  used  m  dyeing. 

va-rl-6-lar  -In,  s.   [Mod.  Lat.  variolar(ia)  ;  -in.] 
Chem.:  Robiquet's  name  for  the  crystalline  body 
obtained    by  him    from    the    alcoholic  extract  of 
Variolaria  dealbata. 


1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  varied  01  various;       var-I-oV-Ic,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  variol(a) ;  Eng.  adj. 
intermixture  of  different  things  or  of  things  differ-    suff . -»c.]     variolous. 

ent  in  form,  or  a  succession  of  different  things;       var'-I-6-llte,  8.    [Lat.  variol(a)  =  the  smallpox; 
diversity,  multifarionsness.  suff.  -ite  (Petrol.).] 

"It  rthe  world!  is  a  goodly  place  .  .  .  taU  at  variety  Petrol. :  A  rock  originally  found  in  pebbles,  hav- 
and  pleasantness."—  lip.  Hall.  Contempl.:  Victory  of  Faith  ing  small,  projecting  pustular  bodies,  resulting 
over  the  World.  from  sub-ffirittl  weathering.  It  is  an  aphanitic  dm- 

2.  Exhibition  of  different  characteristics  by  one    base,  inclosing  spherular  coMr<>tioii»  of  "felspar, 
individual ;  many-sidedness.  mostly  labradonte.     Has  recently  been  found  in 

situ  with  normal  diabase. 

var-I-6-Ht  -Ic,  a.    [VARIOLA.]    Thickly  marked 
with  small  round  specks  or  dots  ;  spotted. 


"Age  cannot  wither  her  nor  custom  stale 
Her  innnite  variety. " 

Shakeep.:  Antony  and  Cleoixiti-a,  ii.  2. 

*3.  Difference,  dissimilitude. 

"There  is  a  variety  in  the  tempers  of  good  men,  with 
relation  to  the  different  impressions  they  receive  from 
different  objects  of  charity."— Atlerbury. 

*4.  Variation,  deviation;  change  from  a  former 
state. 

"  To  go  about  to  answer  those  reasons  by  suppositions 
of  a  variety  in  things."— Hale.  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

5, 

gen 
thei 

6.  A  collection  or  number  of  many  different 
things;  a  varied  assortment;  as,  He  deals  in  a 
variety  of  goods. 


var -I-6-161d,  a.  &s.    [Mod.  Lat.  variol(a);  suff. 
-oid.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Resembling  variola  or  smallpox. 

2.  Resembling  measles ;  having  the  appearance  of 
measles. 

B.  As  substantive : 


va-ri -6-10US,  adj.  [Mod.  Lat.  variol(a) ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Pertaining  to  or  designating  small- 
pox ;  variolar. 


this  form  is  chiefly  found  round  the  anus,  causing 
piles  or  heemorrhoids.  The  veins  chiefly  affected 
are  the  saphenous,  spermatic,  and  heemorrhoidalr 
most  of  all  the  first,  producing  varicose  veins  and 
ulcers  of  the  legs  in  women,  and  clerks  who  sit 
cross-legged  at  their  desks. 

2.  ZoOl.:  One  of  the  ridges  or  spinose  lines  which 
mark  the  former  position  of  the  mouth  in  certain 
univalve  shells.  (See  illustration  under  UNIVALVE.) 

var'-let,  var-lette,  s.  [O.  Fr.  varlet,  vaslet,  val- 
let,  valet.  The  original  form  was  vaBlet,  for  vas- 
Kalet,  dimin.  from  rassai=a  vassal  (q.  v.).  Varlet 
and  valet  are  doublets.] 

*1.  A  page,  or  knight  s  follower ;  an  attendant  on 
a  gentleman ;  a  serving-man,  a  groom  or  footman. 

"For  the  archers  who  were  to  the  nombre  of  iii.  M. 
shotte  faste  theyr  arowes,  nat  sparyng  maisters  nor  var- 
leltis." — Berners:  Froissart'n  Cronyclf,  vol.  i.,  ch.  svi. 

f2.  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  low  fellow ;  a  scoun- 
drel, a  rascal. 

"  There's  money  for  thee:  thou  art  a  precious  rfirlet. 
Be  fat,  be  fat,  and  blow  thy  master  backward." 

Bfaum.  (t  Flet. :  Women  Pleas' d,  ii.  4. 

*3.  The  court  card  now  called  the  knave. 
*var -let-ess,  s.    [Eng.  varlet;  -ess.]    A  female 
varlet;  a  waiting- woman. 

"  Losing  their  noble  varletess."— Richardson:  Clarissa, 
i.  218. 

»var -leVry\  s.  [Eng.  varlet;  -ry.]  The  rabble, 
the  crowd,  the  mob. 

"  Gay  swarms  of  varletry  that  come  and  go." 

R.  Browning:  Sordello,  vi. 

var'-mSt,  s.    [O.  Fr.] 

Her. :  The  escallop  when  represented  without  the 
cars. 


boll,    bdy;     pout,    jowl;    cat, 
-clan,      -tian  =  snan.     -tlon, 


fell,     chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


chin,    bench;     go,     Bern;     thin,     »nis; 
-tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous, 


sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f 
-sions  =  shiis.     -ble.     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      deL, 


varmint 


4380 


veTjmn  TV'.)''  oS  a'p'pL'd*  t'o^y'  gXSS^g  £&*»£  u^o  T"°  "^f  *  "?  OpOrati°"  uot  °«« 
trial,  spec  ally  troublesome,  mischievous  or  the  ?lu4 Them  £  rr»T  pl?,tur(*s  for,,f(V'r  th,at  if  may 
like;  specifically  in  hunting  slang,  a  fox.  ing-day  SS  y  o'-  CaUed  also  Touch- 
he  had  found."— Field,  Feb.  4,  1888.  °  Var -rl-at-ed,  a.  [Eng.  fair;  -iated.] 

in,   "ver-nlsch,   *ver  -  nygche,    *ver-  _,^f r"' 5*1' in.  ^e  form  of  vair ;  as,  a  bend  varri- 

.,r  [Fr.  _rernw=varmsli  ,  ver,usser=  to  var-  a'e?  ou  the  outsides. 


vascular-system 


"5°  1',?r"'<i  *>«.  and  of  his  tortuous  train 
Curl  d  many  a  wanton  wreath." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iz.  516. 


on: 
4.  lo  deviate,  to  depart,  to  swerve. 


{>armz=varnish,  lacquer  ;6armzar=to  varnish  to 

acquer;  Hal.  t>ermce  =  varnish;    wernfcare,    verni- 

-=tovarn,sh;  cf.La,e  G,  6eW  ^fcg= 


ar  corruntion 


by  dissolving  certain  resins,  as  copal,  anime,  mas- 
tic, lac,  &c.,  in  spirit  of  wine,  or  in  fixed  or  volatile 
'Us,  thus  producing  spirit  varnishes  or  oil  var- 

3iffiesif       •£er  '?  hard'  t°UR,h'  and  soluble  with 
difficulty;   it  makes  an  excellent  varnish,  but  ' 


var-so.-vl-enne  s.    PFr  1 

'  L     *  PJ 


.  "  '  -—-.*» v-«    uu    tA^tij.cii ii    vtiiniMi,     DUC    1-, 

expensive  and  dries  slowly.  Copal  is  next  in  dura- 
bility to  amber,  and  is  more  largely  used  than  any 
-other  gum  in  preparing  oil  varnishes.  Anime  dries 
•quickly,  but  is  deficient  in  toughness,  and  is  liable 
to  crack.  Crystal  varnish  for  maps  or  drawings  is 
prepared  by  dissoIvmgCanada  balsam  in  the  pur- 
ist oil  of  turpentine.  Common  resin,  dissolved  by 
means  of  heat  in  linseed-oil  or  turpentine,  is  used 
as  a  varnish  for  some  common  purposes  and  is 
mixed  with  other  varnishes  to  impart  brilliancy 
but  unless  sparingly  used  renders  them  liable  to 
2  F-  OapAMMAEiN,  LAC-VARNISH,  MASTIC.] 


Music:  A  celebrated  dance,  named  from  Warsaw  f.fh!30Jh!!r'fY"''"1  "'"".one  is 

^SS^'^^^^S  iSS^F^-^  are^id-to-;;; 

second  and  fourth  bars.  inversely,  when,  if  one  is  increased  or  diminished! 

var-ta-bad,    var-ta-bed.    var-ta-hS,  SS^fc"  *»"*•»«>  »r  increased  in  the  same- 


's. To  disagree ;  to  be  at  variance ;  to  differ. 

>f  the  firste  comynge  of  these  Salons  into  Britayne 
auctors  in  party  varrey."— Fabyan:  Cronycle,  ch.  lukiiL 


"While  fear  and  linger,  with  alternate  grace, 
Pant  in  her  breast,  and  varg  in  her  face." 

Addison:  Cato. 

'a  be  subject  to  continual  increase 
Jne  quantity  is  said  to  vary  directly 
ion,  if  the  one  is  increased  ordimin- 
ins  nlsr,  .n/.r0asecj  or  diminished  in 


who  mustnot  merely  be  married  but  hiv  ?£$• 

°"e  C^Ud'  b,efore  th°*  are  appointed  to  office     They 


A"  As  «*•  '  Varied-  variegated,  various. 


>ssy  or  lustrous  appearance,  natural  or 
the  holly   resembllne  varnish ;  as,  the  varnish  of 

,  <£  *? A*1?^?.0™™*  to  «><>  «  fair  outward 


B" 


'  altc-«on,  variation. 


"We'll  put  on  those  shall  praise  your  excellence 
And  set  a  double  varnisA  on  the  fame 
The  Frenchman  gave  you." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

T  For  the  difference  between  varnish  and 
see  f-~  """ 


Bot.:  The  name  given  to  various  trees  which  fur- 
nish varnish.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  hotter 
parts  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  and  the  Varnish- 
tree  of  each  country  or  large  province  is,  as  a  rule 
£'±re£'  f^"'_'^'  °'  otl>™:  I"  Tenasserim; 


found!]*1'5"*'  SUb8t'    [After  Warwickshire,  where 
Min. :  A  pseudomorph  of  pyrolusite,  after  i 


Martabam  varnish;  that  of  Japan  is  Rhus  verni- 
cifera  and  Stagmaria  verniciflua;  that  of  Sylhet 
bemecarpus  anacardium.  The  varnish-tree  of  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  is  Rhus 
-coriaria.  It  is  a  tree  the  leaves  of  which  are  dT 
motive  to  seven  pairs  of  hairy  leaflets  with 
a  terminal  one.  It  is  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high. 

n,  'ver-nisu,  *ver  nysshe,  r.  (.    [VAK- 


of  giving  anything  a  glossy  surface,  and  also  of 'pro6 
tectmg  it  from  external  influences. 

"SS1h  P,aint«d  puppets!  such  a  raraM'd  race 
)f  hollow  gewgaws,  only  dress  and  face!" 

Pope:  Donne  Imitated,  sat.  4. 
2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  cover  with  anything  that  gives  a  fair  ont- 
mH-e  toPPearanCe  t0'  togivc  an  improved  appear- 
"  Young  people  are  used  to  r< 


the  outer  edge  of  his  foot.  Snakesp. .  Lear,  il.  2. 

var'-vgl,  ver'-vel,  «.    [Fr.  vervelle  fO  Fr  wrt,     0  *vary-colored,  a.    Colored  differently  in  differ- 
Lat  ver'to^tum         vertibellal"'teMum,7rom    orel         ''  van°8ated  =  Parti-colored ;  diversely  col- 

Falconry:  A  ring,  usually  of  silver,  placed  on  the  "i  walk  with  ror»-colore<lshelU." 

leg  of  a  hunting-hawk,  on  which  the  owner's  name  Tennyson.-  ^iraofan  Nignts,  57 

is  engraved.  vas  -cu-lar,  a.    [Modern  Lat.  vasculum  (q.  v.) ; 

var -yelled,  o.    [Eng.  varvel;  -ed.J   Having  var-  ?g' g*^'  su?'  "ar']    [VASE.] 

are  borne  flotant,  with  rings  at  the  ends,  the  bear^    1=12    f°'lsistin8;.of _tissue  in  a  very  succulent  en- 
mg  is  then  termed  jessed,  belled,  and  vawelled  la??,ed,sta.f e.'  as  m  Potamogeton.     (London.) 

(3)  Containing  spiral  vessels  or  their  modifica- 
sy°?lmVaSC        6;  COImocted  with  the  circulatory 
a.  ZoOl. :  Containing  blood-vessels, 
vascular-bundles,  s.  pi. 

Veg.Physiol.:  The  fibrous  cords  which  form  the 
ribs,  veins,  <fcc.,  of  the  leaves,  petioles,  and  other 
appendicular  organs  of  all  plants  above  the  rank  of 
mosses,  and  which,  by  their  confluence  and  more 
considerable  development,  constitute  the  wood  of 
stems  and  trunks.  ( Griffith  *  Henfrey. ) 

vascular-cryptogams,  «.  pi. 

Bot.:  The  Cormophytes  (q.  v.). 

tvascular-glands,  s.pl. 

Anaf.:  Gland-like  bodies  supposed  to  effect 
some  change  in  the  blood  which  passes  through 
them.  They  are  the  spleen,  the  thyroid  body  the 
pituitary  body,  the  lymphatic  glands,  4c. 

vascular-plants,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  A  primary  division  of  plants  established  in 
L/ei.anaoiie.  He  denned  it  as  plants  fur- 
with  *>"ii"i  — —  *•' -T 


va  rf ,  var --f,  *var-l-en,  *var-rey,  v.  t  &i  FFr 
vaner,  from  Lat.  vario=to  diversify:  to  vary  'from 
Sp!"™r=arTj°U  Q'T-):  SP"  &  Port' ™"«r,'  *£& 

A.  Transitive: 


•  in  form,  appearance,  sub- 
'7 — ~~'  "*  i^^^.^iv.u  ,  w  inake  ditferent  by  a  partial 

"Shall  we  vary  our  device  at  will 
Even  as  new  occasion  appeares?  " 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberfs  Tale. 

*J'-CT°  make  "'  different  kinds ;  to  make  diverse 
or  different  from  each  other. 

"God  hath  divided  the  genius  of  men  according  to  th« 

ifferent  affairs  of  the  world  ;  and  varied  their  inclina- 

formeda"-fi  -mg  t0  var'0'y  o'    actions  to  be  per- 


over  their  no     i>er          3.  To  diversify. 
iiicij    nun-per- 


"The  epithets  are  sweetly  varied." 
Sttalceap.:  Love's  Labi 


!e 

"  With  seeming  pood  BO  varnishing  their  ill 
That  it  went  current  by  the  fair  event." 

Draytoti:  Btiruus  Wars,  67 

var  -ulsh-er,  s.    [En*,  varnish,  v. ;  ^r.l 
' 


nl^n  °'J  oblaine<1  "'  common  oil  may  probably  be  of 
«ood  use  to  surgeons  and  varnliluirt."— Boalt. 

2.  Fig. ;  One  wh«  disguises,  glosses,  or  palliates. 
"Modest  dullness  lurks  in  thought's  disguise; 
Thou  varnuher  of  fools."       Pope:  O,iSilence,  21. 

var  -nlsh-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [  VAEXISH,  ».]' 
varnishljlg-day, «.    A  day  which  precedes  tha 


r..  — „„  s  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  2. 

*4.  To  change ;  to  make  unlike  itself. 

"Once  more  I'll  mark  how  love  can  vary  wit." 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labor's  Ltjst,  iv.  3. 

div'eSfj™1'6™  fr°m  monotony  or  uniformity;  to 


make  or  execute  variations  on."  "V^A'TIOX,!'!'.  4." 
B.  Intransitive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  alter ;  to  change  or  be  altered  in  any  way  •  to 
suffer  a  partial  change  or  alteration ;  to  bo  modified? 
"  Fortune's  mood  varies  again." 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iii.     (Prol.) 
be  unlike  or  different;  to  differ;    to   bo 


The  violet  varies  from  the  lily  as  far 


as    ar 

As  oak  from  elm  :  one  loves  the  soldier,  one 
" 


. 

fate,     fat,     fare,      amidst.     whSt      fall 
o,     ,o-re,     ,Q1,     ,5,1  ,  >  8on;  ' 


dons.    Called  also    by    him    Cotyledonous  Plants, 
division  comprehended  the   Exogens,   Endo- 
gens,  and  the  higher  Cryptogams. 

vascular-sedatives,  s.pl. 

Pharm. :  Medicines  which  possess  the  power  of 
depressing  the  action  of  the  heart,  or  other  por- 
tions of  the  circulatory  system.  Some— as  digitalis 
tobacco,  aconite,  &e.--act  chiefly  on  the  heart,  and 
others— as  acetate  of  lead,  ipecacuanha,  &c.— on  the 
smaller  vessels  and  capillary  system. 

vascular-system,  s. 

1.  Bot. ;  That  portion  of  the  interior  of  a  plant  in 
winch  spiral  vessels  or  their  modifications  exist. 
In  an  exogenous  stem,  the  vascular  system  is  con- 
nned  to  the  space  between  the  pith  and  the  bark.  It 
chiefly  consists  of  ducts  and  pitted  or  woody  tissue 
collected  into  compact,  wedge-shaped,  vertical 
plates,  the  edges  of  which  rest  on  the  pith  and  the 
bark,  while  the  sides  are  in  contact  with  the  medul- 
lary rays.  It  comprises  the  medullary  sheath 
which  consists  of  spiral  vessels  and  woody  tissue 
intermixed.  In  an  endogenous  stem,  the  vascular 
system  exists  in  the  form  of  fibrous  bundles,  con- 
sisting of  woody  tissue  containing  spiral  or  other 
vessels,  the  whole  imbedded  in  tbo  cellular  system. 


vascular-tissue 
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vastidity 


2.  Comp.  Anat. :  The  circulatory  system.  A  term 
applied  to  the  whole  series  of  vessels — arteries, 
veins,  lymphatics,  and  lacteals-^lirectly  or  iudi- 
rectly  connected  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
The  vessels  of  which  it  is  composed  are  of  two 
leading  types — those  which  carry  blood,  and  those 
carrying  lymph  or  chyle.  The  nrst  constitute  the 
Mnguiferoufl  system,  and  include  the  heart,  the 
arteries,  the  capillaries,  and  the  veins.  Tho  second 
or  absorbent  system  includes  the  smaller  and 
larger  lymphatic  and  lacteal  vessels,  with  the  lym- 

1'hatic  and  mesenteric  glands.    [ARTERY.  BLOOD, 
I.  1.,  CIRCULATION,  B.,  LACTEAL,  VEIN,  &C.] 

vascular-tissue,  s. 

Botany :  Tissue  consisting  of  a  series  of  tubes. 
[VASCULAR-SYSTEM,  1.] 

vascular-tonics,  s.pl. 

Phurm.:  Medicines  which  give  tone  or  strength 
to  the  heart,  and  other  parts  of  the  circulatory 
system,  when  these  are  weakened  by  disease. 
[Toxic,  B.  2.  (4.)] 

vas  cu>lar'-es. ,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  and  fern.  pi.  of 
Mod.  Lat.  i'cwcu(arts=vascular.  I 

Bot. :  A  class  of  plants  founded  by  Lindley  in 
18;tO.  It  was  not  quite  identical  with  De  Candolle's 
Vascular  plants  (q.  v.),  for  it  included  only  Flower- 
ing Plants,  with  the  two  subclasses,  Exogens  and 
Endogens,  excluding  the  higher  Cryptogams,  which 
were  relegated  to  the  'Jellulares  or  Flowerless 
Plants. 

vas-cu-lar'-I-t^,  s.  [Eng.  vascular;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  vascular. 

vas-cu-llf  '-Sr-ous,  a.  [Latin  vasculum  (q.  v.), 
and  fri-o=to  bear.] 

Bot. :  Having  seed-vessels  divided  into  cells. 

vas  ou-16se,  a.&s.  [Latin  vascul(um)=a  little 
vessel ;  -ose.J 

fA.  As  adjective: 

Bot. :  Tho  same  as  VASCCLAE  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  substantive : 

Chan, :  Fromy's  name  for  the  substance  consti- 
tutitig  the  principal  part  of  the  wood-vessels  in 
plants.  It  is  insoluble  in  concentrated  acids,  and 
in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper. 

vas -cn-lum  (pi.  vas -cu-la),s.  [Latin,  dimin. 
from  vas=a  vessel,  a  vase-1 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  botanist's  case  for  carrying  speci- 
mens as  he  collects  them. 

2.  Bot. :  A  pitcher,  as  in  Sarracenia  and  Nepen- 
thes. 

va§e  (or  as  va§e),  8.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vasum,  vas 
=a  vase,  a  vessel.] 

I.  Ord.  Language :  A  vessel  of  various  forms  and 
materials,  applied  to  the  purposes  of  domestic  life, 
sacrificial  uses,  &c.    They  were  often  used  merely 
for  ornament,  or  were  at  least  primarily  ornamental 
in  character  and  design.    The  antique  vases  found 
in  great  numbers  in  ancient  tombs  and  catacombs 
inEtruria,  Southern  Italy,  Greece,  Sicily,  &c.,  and 
used  to  contain  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  were  for  the 
most  part  made  of  baked  clay,  painted  and  glazed, 
though  by  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Ottomans 
other  materials,  such  as  precious  stones,  gold,  sil- 
ver, bronze,  ivory,  and  glass,  were  used.    One  form 
of  vase  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  in  Etruria— 
viz.,  black  or  rod  vessels,  with  figures  in  relief  upon 
them.     A  favorite  kind  of  vase,  introduced  into 
Rome  by  Pompey,  was   called    Murrhine  (q.  v.). 
Another  kind  was  the  cameo  vase,  made  of  two  lay- 
ers of  glass,  the  outer  of  which  was  opaque,  and  was 
cut  down  so  as  to  leave  figures  standing  out  upon 
the  lower  layer  as  aground.    Tothisclassbelongs 
the  celebrated  PortlandVase  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  glass  vases  of  Venice  became  famous  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  the  same 
and  following  centuries  many  vases  of  the  highest 
artistic  performance  were  produced  in  Italy.  France, 
and  Germany.    The  porcelain  vases  of  China  and 
Japan  are  also  characterized  by  great  elegance  of 
form  and  beauty  of  ornamentation. 

"The  toilet  stands  unveiled, 
Each  (silver  vuae  in  mystic  order  laid." 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  i. 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  sculptured  ornament  placed  on  socles  or 
pedestals  representing  the  vessels  of  the  ancients, 
as   incense-pots,    flower-pots,   <fec.     Vases    usually 
crown  or  finish  facades  or  frontispieces. 

(2)  The  same  as  DRUM,  s.,  II.  2  (q.  v.}. 
*2.  Bot.:  A  calyx  (q.  v.). 
vase-shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  Shaped  like  a  flower-pot— ».  e.,  resembling 
an  inverted,  truncate  cone. 

vas  -e-line,  vas  8-lene,  subst.  [Ger.  wasser  = 
water,  and  Gr.  e£aicm=Lat.  oleum— oil.  Named  by 
Mr.  R.  A.  Choesbrough,  and  applied  to  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  Cheesbrough  Manufacturing  Co.J 


Client.:  Petroleum  jelly.  A  pale  yellow,  translu- 
cent, serai-solid  substance,  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  the  hydrocarbons  CmH:u  a»d  C'aJiV.?,  obtained  by 
treating  the  undistillea  portion  of  petroleum  with 
superheated  steam,  and  filtering  while  hot  through 
animal  charcoal.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  very 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  freely  in 
ether,  chloroform,  benzine,  and  turpentine,  i*  mis- 
cible  in  all  proportions  with  fixed  and  volatile  oils, 
melts  at  tt50-40%  and  commences  to  fume  at  160". 
Its  density  in  the  melted  state  is  '840--866.  Pure  vas- 
eline does  not  turn  rancid  on  exposure  to  the  air,  a 
property  which  renders  it  a  valuable  substitute  for 
lard,  &c.,  in  the  preparation  of  ointments  liable  to 
change.  It  is  also  said  to  possess  curative  powers 
of  its  own. 

va§  -I-form,  s.  [Lat.  vas  (genit.  vasis)  =  a  vessel, 
and  fomia= form.] 

BioL:  Having  the  shape  of  a  tube  or  duct. 

va  -§lte,  fi.    [WASITE.] 

va-so-,  pref.    [Lat.  vas=&  vessel.] 

Anal.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  connected  with  a 
blood  or  other  vessel. 

vaso-constrictor.  a. 

Anat.  <fc  Physiol. :  A  term  applied  to  nerves,  the 
stimulation  of  which  always  causes  constriction. 
Such  are  the  vaso-motor  fibers  of  the  cervical,  sym- 
pathetic, and  splanchnic  nerves.  (Foster.) 

vaso-dentine,  s. 

Cpnipar.  Anat. :  That  modification  of  dentine  in 
which  the  capillary  tracts  of  the  primitive  vascular 
pulp  remain  u  nc  ale  i  tied,  and  carry  red  blood  into 
the  substance  of  the  tissue.  They  form  the  so- 
called  vascular  or  medullary  canals,  and  are  usually 
more  or  less  parallel  in  their  course.  Vaso-dentine 
occurs  in  large  amount  in  the  central  part  of  the 
tooth  of  the  sloth  and  megatherium,  in  smaller 
amount  in  the  teeth  of  the  elephant  and  the  iucis- 
ors  of  the  Rodeutia.  (Page.) 

vaso-dilator,  a. 

Anat. :  Causing  dilatation  in  vessels.  Used  of 
nerves,  the  stimulation  of  which  causes  dilatation 
of  vessels.  (Foster.) 

vaso-motor,  vaso-motorial,  a. 

Anat, ;  A  term  applied  to  nerves  which  govern 
the  motions  of  the  blood-vessels.  Quain  says  that 
the  term  is  a  convenient  one,  but  does  not  consider 
that  the  nerves  thus  indicated  constitute  a  dis- 
tinct system.  Used  also  of  the  operation  of  those 
nerves. 

"Our  explanation  of  vafio-motnr  action  would  be  very 
simple."— Foster:  Physiol.  (ed.  4th),  p.  208. 

vaso-motorial,  a.    [VASO-MOTOR.] 

vas  '-sal,  *vas  -sail,  *vas-sell,  «.  &  a.  [French 
vasstil=&  vassal,  a  subject,  a  tenant  (Low  Latin 
va&salluSi  VOSKUS,  va$v£  =  n.  servant),  from  Bret.j/wmz 
=a  servant,  a  vassal;  Wei.  &  Corn.  gwas=&  youth, 
a  servant. J 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  feudatory;  a  tenant  holding  lands  under  a 
superior  lord,  and  bound  by  his  tenure  to  feudal 
services. 

"The  grantor  [of  lands]  was  called  the  proprietor  or 
lord;  being  he  who  retained  the  dominion  or  ultimate 
property  of  the  feud  or  fee;  and  the  grantee  who  had 
only  the  use  and  possession,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
grant  was  Btyled  the  feudatory  or  vassal,  which  was  only 
[mother  name  for  the  tenant  or  holder  of  the  lands; 
though  on  account  of  the  prejudices  which  we  have  justly 
conceived  against  the  doctrines  that  were  afterward 
grafted  on  this  system,  we  now  use  the  word  vassal  oppro- 
briously,  as  synonymous  to  slave  or  bondsman." — Black- 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  4. 

2.  A  subject,  a  dependant,  a  retainer. 

"The  prince  who  had  lately  been  his  pensioner  and 
vassal." — Macanlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*3.  A  servant ;  one  who  attends  or  acts  by  the  will 
of  another. 

"  Either  the  soul  becomes  servant  and  vassal  to  sin,  or 
at  the  best  it  is  led  away  captive  by  it."—  Hale;  f.'ont.;  Of 
Self-denial. 

*4.  A  bondsman,  a  slave,  alow  wretch. 
"  That  shallow  rassal." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,\.  1. 

B.  As  adj.:  Servile,  subservient. 

"Thy  vassal  wretch  to  be."— Shakes?.:  Sonnet  141. 

*1F  Rear-vassal:  One  who  holds  of  a  lord,  who  is 
himself  a  vassal. 
*vas  -sal,  *vas  -sail,  r.  /.    [VASSAL,  s.J 

1.  To  subject  to  vassalage  ;  to  treat  as  a  vassal. 
*'  How  am  I  vassaled  then  ?  make  such  thy  slaves, 

As  dare  not  keep  their  goodness  past  their  graves." 
Beaitm.  t&  Flet. :  Mural  Representation. 

2.  To  command;  to  rise  over  or  above;  to  domi- 
nate. 

"Some  proud  hill,  whose  stately  eminence 
Vassalls  the  fruitfull  vale's  circumference." 

Browne:  Britannia's  Pastorals,  i.  5. 


vas'-sal-age,  *vas'-sal-lage  (age  as  I£),  *vas- 
sel-lage,  *vas  sel-age,  s.  [Fr,  vasselage.]  [VAS- 
SAL, «.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  vassal  or  feudatory ; 
dependence. 

"  The  vassalage  that  binds  her  to  the  earth." 

Wordsworth.-  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

2.  Political   servitude;   dependence,    subjection, 
slavery. 

*3.  Vassals  or  subjectscollectively. 

"  Like  vassalage  at  unawares  encountering 
The  eye  of  majesty." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Hi.  2. 

*4.  A  territory  held  in  vassalage ;  a  fee,  a  fief. 
"The  Countesaof  Foix  with  six  territorial  vassalages." 
— Oilman:  Hist.  Latin  Christianity,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  viii. 

*5.  Prowess  in  arms ;  valor,  good  service, 
"For  all  foryetten  is  his  vassallage." 

Chaucer;  C.  T.,  3,056. 

*vas '-sal-ate,  v.  t.  [Eng.  vassal ;  -ate.'}  To  re- 
duce to  a  state  of  vassalage  or  subjection. 

"Clergymen  shall  vassalate  their  consciences  to  gratifie 
any  potent  party."— Qauden:  Tears  of  the  Churoh,  p.  496. 

*vas -sal-ess,  *vas-sal-esse,  s,  [Eng.  vassal; 
•ess.]  A  female  vassal  or  dependant. 

"And  be  the  vassall  of  his  vassalesse." 

Spenser:  Daphn&ida. 

*vas-sal-la  -tion,  s.  [VASSALATE.]  Thestateof 
being  vassal  or.  subject;  vassalage. 

''And  this  vassallatfon  is  a  penalty  set  by  the  true 
Judge  of  all  things,  upon  our  attempt  to  design  of  our 
own  heads,  the  forms  of  good  and  evil."—  Montague:  Z>e- 
voute  Essayes,  treat.  15,  £  2. 

*vas'-sal-ry*.  s.    [Eng.  vassal;  •ry.'}    The  body  of 
vassals ;  vassals  collectively. 
*vas-sayl,  s.    [WASSAIL.J 

vast,  *vaste,  *waste,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  vaste,  from 
Lat.  vastum,  accus.  of  vastu8~v&stt  of  great  ex- 
tent.] [WASTE,  B.] 

A.  As  adjective. 

*l.  Wide  or  extensive  and  vacant  or  occupied; 
waste,  desert,  lonely,  solitary,  deserted. 
"Antrea  vast  and  deserts  idle." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

2.  Being  of  great  extent;  very  spacious,  wide  or 
large ;  boundless,  capacious. 

"Over  the  vast  world  to  seek  a  single  man." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 

3.  Huge  in  bulk  and  extent ;  enormous,  massive, 
immense. 

"Huge  statues,  called  Colosses,  which  they  cut,  will 
seem  more  vaste  and  mighty,  if  they  frame  them  strad- 
ling  with  their  legs."—  P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  241. 

4.  Very  great  in  numbers,  quantity,  or  amount; 
as,  a  vast  army. 

5.  Very  great  as  regards  degree  or  intensity. 

"  Others  with  vast  Typhean  rage,  more  fell. 
Rend  up  the  rocks."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  539. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  A  boundless  waste  or  expanse  ;  space,  immen- 
sity. 

"Through  the  vast  of  heav'n 
It  sounded.  'Y  Milton  i  P.  L.,  vi.  203. 

2.  A  great  deal ;  a  great  quantity.     (Prow.) 
*3.  Applied  by  Shakespeare  to — 

(1)  The  sea. 

"The  god  of  this  gr*at  vast:'— Pericles,  Hi.  1. 

(2)  The  darkness  of  midnight  in  which  tho  pros- 
pect is  not  bounded  by  distinct  objects, 

"  In  the  dead  vast  and  middle  of  the  night." 

Hamlet,  i.  2. 
*vas   ta-9le,  s.    [VAST.]    A  waste,  a  desert. 

"What  Lidian  desert,  Indian  vastacief* 

Play  of  Claudius  Nero.     (1607.) 

*vas  -tate,  a.  [Lat.  vantatua,  pa.  par.  of  vasto^ 
to  lay  waste.]  Laid  waste ;  wasted. 

"  The  rnstate  ruins  of  ancient  monuments." — Adams- 
Works,  iii.  19. 

*vas-ta  -tion,  «.  [Latin  vastatio  from  vastatus, 
pa.  par.  of  va*fo=tn  lay  waste.]  A  laying  waste; 
waste,  devastation,  destruction. 

"Such  was  the  imitation  he  made  of  townes  in  this 
country." — Fuller:  Worthies;  Hantshire. 

*vas-ta'-t5r,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  devastates  or 
lays  waste ;  a  devastator. 

"The  vastators  of  the  Church  of  England."— Oauden.- 
Tears  of  the  Churaht  p.  86. 

*vas-tld'-l-tf ,  s.  [Cf.  O.  Fr.  rorfftl,  from  Latin 
vastitatem,  accus.  or  i>as<t/os=vastness.]  Immen* 
sity,  vastness. 

"Perpetual  durance, 
Through  all  the  world's  vastidity." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  L 


toll,     b6y;     ptfut,    J6wl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     $hln,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =•  f. 
•cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -(ion,      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


vastitude 

*vas  -tl-tude,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vastitudo.] 

1.  Vastness,  immensity. 

2.  Destruction,  vastation,  devastation. 

"And  aftir  the  bataill  there  shal  be  an  vtter  perpetuall 
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vat    I-ca,  8.    [Lat.  vatica  (herba)  =  a.  plant,  hen 
Bot.:  A  synonym  for  Shorea  (q.  v.). 


t          ,» 
of"u,'e 


•vast  -l-tf ,  a.   [Lat.  vostitot.']  Vastness,  immen- 
sity. 

"Th, 
regi 


=the 
cieut 

T — r— —  — ,,„,  wu.iu  on  the  Vatican 

hill,  immediately  north  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter's. 


e  o,e 

Borne,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tiber.] 
1.  The  palace  of  the  Pope,  built  on 


vault 

*va-tl9 -In-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.l  One  who  prophesies 
or  predicts. 

"Listen  to  the  vntichiat»r."-  I.  Di.trneli :  Curi"*ities  of 
Literature;  A  Bibliognoste. 

*va-tlc. '-In-a-trSsg,  s.  [Eng.  vaticinator :  -fss.] 
A  prophetess. 

"  There  was  shown  unto  them  the  house  of  the  r<rf  icina- 
tress." — Urquhart:  Rabelais,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvii. 

*va  -tlc-lne,  «.    [Latin  vaticinium.]    A  predic- 


vast  -If ,  adv.    [Eng.  ra*(;  -ly.~\ 

*1.  Far  and  wide ;  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

"Like  a  late-sacked  island  vastly  stood 
Bare  and  unpeopled  in  this  fearful  flood." 


treasures  are  stored  in  it,  including  the  Vatican 
library.  The  Vatican  has  been  used  more  or  less  as 
a  place  of  residence  by  the  popes  since  their  return 


Shakesa    •  Rune  ttt  I  urrrre    1  lin       ,  noniueuue   uy  me   popes  SinCO  t  Heir  rctll  HI 

«•<•,  1,740.    from  Avignon  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 


vat  -ting,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [VAT,  i-.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  act  of 


vast -ness,  8.    [Eng.  rast;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vast  or  of  great 
extent ;  immensity ;  immense  extent. 

"The  Copernicans  .  .  .  suppose  the  vastnett  of  the 
firmament  to  be  exceedingly  greater  than  the  ancients 
believed  it."—  Boyle:  Works,  ii.  21. 

2.  Immensity  of  bulk ;  massiveness. 

"Behemoth,  biggest  born  of  earth,  upheav'tl 
His  vastness.*  Mill,,,:,  p.  L.,  vii.  472. 

3.  Immensity  of  magnitude,  quantity,  or  amount; 
as.  the  van/ness  of  an  army. 

4.  Immensity  in  degree  or  intensity.  ^^^s  .,<,„,  „ 

5.  Greatness  generally ;  extent,  wicleness,  compre-    constitutions 
Lensiveness. 

"When  I  compare  this  little  performance  with  th 
ness  of  my  subject,  methinks  I  have  brought  bui 
shell  of  water  from  the  ocean." — Qlanvill. 


2.  The  papal  government  or  power. 


Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Vaucheriea?   (q.  v.jt 

"The  resnmption  of  these  relations  will  be  signalized  ea^dTaTlt'r^'jlh1  frOD?S!°r  &\*™^,  aggre- 
by  the  despatch  of  a  Russian  diplomatic  agent  to  the  V£~HI&&***'  W1^  an  _  internal  green  mass. 
Vatican."— London  Daily  Chronicle. 


consisting  of   short  lateral  curved 


*r  „,,  ""^^eridia,  and  cysts  containing  a  single  zoospore 

II  thunders  of  the  Vatican :  The  anathemas  or  of  a  dark -green  color.    The  species  occur  in  ponds, 

denunciations  of  the  pope.  ditches,    damp  ground,    and    the   mud   of    saline 

Vatican  Council,  8.  streams  or  seashores. 

Church  Hist. :  The  First  Council  of  the  Vatican  T  vau~5aer-I-e  -SB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  vaucheri(a)  ,' 

-"-- *™— • •  -••  '-•  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suif. -ece.] 

1 


ing  of  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  See,  and  defining 


vaudeville,  "vaudevil  (as  vod-vJl),  s.     [Fr. 


*yast  -f,  a.    [Eng.  vast;  -y.}    Vast,  boun 
of  immense  extent. 

"A  little  bird 


dlesB-    t°rl.^t?rnug,  containing  the  constitution  and  the    passing  events.    They  became  very  popular,  * 

lenmtion  of  Papal  Infallibility,  was  read;  535  prel-    were  spread  all  over  France  under  the  name  Lais 
ates  voted  in  favor  of  it,  two  voted  against  it,  while    des  Vaux  de  Vire.    The  peculiarity  of  their  charac- 


T«»W    A  \,^bu-iou,  a.    i  C*UK«  vwi 
adheent  of  the  Pope  ;  an  ultr 


viated,  elutriated,  &c. 

"  Red  with  spirted  purple  of  the  rats." 

Tennyson.  Princess,  vii.  187. 

2.  A  liquid    measure    in  the  Netherlands  corre- 
sponding to  the  hectoliter=22  imperial  gallons. 
11.  Technically. 

1.  Metallurgy : 

(1)  A  vessel  used  in  the  wet  treatment  of  ores. 
..   (2)  A  square  hollow  place  on  the  back  of  a  calcin- 
ing furnace  in  which  the  tin  ore  is  laid  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  dried. 

2.  Ecclesiology : 

(1)  A  holy-water  stonp.    [Sxoup,  2.] 

(2)  The  vessel,  usually  of  brass,  in  which  holy- 
water  is  carried  about  to  be  sprinkled  over  the 
faithful. 


amontanist.  VandolB  ,„„  V5_,jwa)   a.  &  ..    [Fr    from  Vau^ 

*va  -tl-Jlde,  s.   [Lat.  vates=a  prophet,  and  caedo    a  canton  of  Switzerland,  between  the  Jura  and  the- 


(in  comp.  -cido)  =  to  kill.] 

1.  The  murder  of  a  prophet. 

2.  The  murderer  of  a  prophet. 

"Then  first  (if  poets  aught  of  truth  declare) 
The  caitiff  vaticide  conceiv'd  a  prayer  " 

Pope.  Dunciad,  ii.  78. 


Bernese  Alps.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  canton  Vaud,  its  people. 
or  their  dialect. 

"The  Independent  critic  finds  it  impossible  to  dis- 
^over  in  the  pre-Hussite  V'attdois  writings  anything  but 


*va-tlc'-ln-al,  adj.     [Lat.  1!aricmiw=prophetic,     °«tholio  doctrine."— Athenaeum,  Ap.  7,  1888,  p.  429. 
from  vates=&  prophet. J    Pertaining  to  or  contain-       2.  Waldensian  (q.  v.}. 
ing  predictions ;  prophetic,  vatic. 


vat,  v.  t.    [VAT,  8.]    To  put  or  treat  in  a  vat  >,-  K  iF     ".^  Rhymer]  has  left  rational  rhymes,  in 

_.   I-.  ,    *           rv,  which  he  predicted  the  union  of  Scotland  with  England  " 

va-ter  -I-a,  s.    [Named  after  Vater,  once  a  pro-  —  Warton-  English  Poetry,  §  79. 

fessor  of  medicine  at  Wurtemburg.l  »„=  »»-    «„  a*« 

Bot.     A  genus  of  Dipterace*.    Calv*  flv«-l»ft  *va-«5  -In-ate,  v.  t.&t.    [Lat.  vaticmatus.  pa. 

with  the  segments  at  length  reflexei 

emarginate;  stamens  forty  to  fifty,  «„„„..„..  „,„- 

ments  and  long  linear  anthers ;  fruit  capsular.  three- 


.  - 

valved,  one-celled,  one-seeded.     Valeria  indica  is  a    prodictions. 


"AJ1  have  not  alike  learned  the 
" 


jarge  evergreen  tree,  sixty  feet  high,  with  whitish 

*iJdOTA«to&5sWfsftB5  SSfeS^Ssi^WiB^w: 

pale  yellow  solid  and  concrete  fat  burnt  in  lamps 
and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles  and  soap. 
[PINEV-TALLOW.]  When  the  tree  itself  is  wounded 
there  flows  from  it  a  resin  constituting  the  white 


"The  doctrines  which  the  Inquisition  dragged   from. 
10  later  Vaudois  heretics."— Athenaeum,  Ap.  7,  1888,  p. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  dialect  spoken  in  the  Canton  Vaud. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  inhabitants  of  the  Canton  Vaud. 

3.  (PL):  The  same  as  Waldensians.     [WALDEX- 
SIAX,  B.] 

Vaudoux  (as  V6-d8  ),  8.  &a.    [VOODOO.] 
rvaugnerite  (as   van-ygr-Ite),   8«6»/.     [After 
\  augneray,  near  Lyons,  France,  where  found ;  suff. 

-iff    t  Pffrnl  \  1 
1  mom.    — wrnKicy:  mris,  g  ioa.  ,,   V~          "»•/.  j     .    .          -  . 

.  q.  Petrol.:  A  variety  of  granite  (q.  v.),  containing 

. :  To  prophesy,  to  foretell ;  to  utter  pro-    hornblende. 


-;  Toprophesy;  to  utter  prophecies  or 


or  as  a  prophet. 


vault  (i),   *vawte,    *vant,   *vout,    *voute, 


nar"nin"i>W«i^I,T.°"1  w."'"1'""ue,.l"»  WDIIB  'va-tlf-Jn-a'-tiOn,  s.    [Latin  valicinatio,   from    *VOWte,  s.    [O.  Fr.  volte,  route,  roulte,  route  (.Fr. 

IPis-PY  HP-?  S  f                  varnish,  or  Indian  copal,  vaticinatu*,  pa.  par.  of  vaticinor  =  to  vaticinate    roate)  =  a  vault;  volte  is  prop.  fern,  of  i«K=bent  or 

~5*-V*i          rir      '  ^Q-T^-J                                                                                  bowed,  vaulted,  from  Low  Lat.  i-olta,  voluta^n 

vai-ini,»     \c.ng.vat,  s.,  and  /«!(().]    As  much  !•  Tne  act  of  prophesying;  prediction,  prochecv     vault,  from  Lat.  volutus,  pa.  par.  of  vod'o=to  roll, 

as  a  vat  wul  hold ;  the  contents  of  a  vat.  *"  * * " '""^ 

*vaf-Ic,  *vaf-Ic-»l,  a-  [Lat.  vates=a  prophet. 
Uf,  pertaining  to,  or  proceeding  from  a  prophet 
prophetic,  oracular,  inspired. 

"Made  np  those cudcal  predictions."—  Bp.  HaH.   W, 


or, 


'  er:     W>    w'         re'     cam'1'        r-    th8re:     "Ine-    P«.    8 

s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     fill;     try,     Sfrian.     as, 


=  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  = 


vault 

2.  Arch. :   An  extended  arch  covering  an  apart- 
ment BO  constructed  that   the  stones,  bricks,  or 


lar  arch ;  a  covered  vault  has  an  arch  which  springs 
from  all  sides  of  its  plan ;  a  groined  vault  is  one 
formed  by  two  vaults  intersecting  at  right  angles. 
When  a  vault  is  of  greater  height  than  half  its 
-pan.  it  is  said  to  be  surmounted,  and  when  of  less 
height  surbased.  A  rampant  vault  is  one  which 
-pi-ings  from  planes  not  parallel  to  the  horizon; 
the  vault  placed  over  another  constitutes  a  double 
vault.  A  conic  vault  is  formed  of  part  of  the  sur- 
face of  a  cone,  and  a  spherical  vault  of  part  of  _the 
surface  of  a  sphere.  A  vault  is  simple  when  it  is 
formed  by  the  surface  of  some  regular  solid,  and 
compound  when  compounded  of  more  than  one  sur- 
face of  the  same  solid,  or  of  two  different  solids. 
"Then  echo'd  through  the  gloomy  vaults  of  all 
The  lofty  roof,  the  suitor's  boist'rous  roar." 

Covfper:  Homer's  Odyssey,  i. 

3.  An  arched  chamber;    a  passage  or  chamber 
with  an  arched  roof,    especially  a    subterranean 
chamber.    Used  as— 

(1)  A  place  of  interment. 

"The  knell,  the  shroud,  the  mattock,  and  the  grave, 
The  deep,  damp  vault,  the  darkness  and  the  worm.' 
Young:  Night  Thoughts,  iv.  10. 

<2)  A  place  of  confinement ;  a  prison,  a  dungeon. 
<3)  A  place  for  storing  articles ;  a  collar. 

"The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  11.  3. 

4.  A  chamber  or  space  arched  over  naturally  ;  a 
cavern. 

"They  frequently  passed  under  vaults  formed  by  frag- 
ments of  the  rock,  in  which  they  were  told  people  who 
were  benighted  frequently  passed  the  night."— Cook: 
First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xvi. 

vault  (2),  s.  [Fr.  volte=a  round  or  turn,  atom- 
bier's  gambols,  from  Ital.  volta=a  turn,  a  vault ; 
vault  (1)  and  (2)  are  thus  essentially  the  same 
word.]  A  leap  or  spring,  especially— 

»(1)  The  leap  of  a  llbrse. 

(2)  A  leap  by  means  of  a  pole  or  spring-board,  or 
assisted    by  resting   the  hand  or  hands  on  some- 
thing. 

vault  (l),  'vaut,  »vawt, v.  t.    [VAULT  (l),  s.} 

1.  To  form  with  a  vault  or  arched  roof ;  to  give 
the  shape  of  a  vault  or  arch  to. 

"The  houses  within  were  well  vawted  with  stone."— 
Berners:  Froissart ;  Cronyule,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  l\.v\i  v 

2.  To  cover  with  or  as  with  an  arch  or  vault ;  to 
arch  over. 

"  Fiery  darts  in  naming  volleys  flew, 
And  flying  vaulted  either  host  with  fire." 

Milton:    P.  L.,  Vl.  214. 

vault  (2) ,  B.  f .  *  t.    [Fr.  volter.]    [VAULT  (2),  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  leap,  to  bound,  to  spring,  especially  with 
something  to  rest  the  hands  on. 

"Nestor  had  failed  the  fall  of  Troy  to  see, 
But,  leaning  on  his  lance,  he  vaulted  on  a  tree." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  viii.  134. 

2.  To  exhibit  equestrian  or  other  feats  of  tum- 
bling or  leaping. 

8.  In  the  manege,  to  curvet. 

B.  Trans. :  To  leap  or  spring  over,  by  means  of  a 
pole  or   springboard,  or   by  resting  the   hand   or 
hands  on. 

•vault -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  vault  (l),s.; 
•age.]  Vaulted  work;  an  arched  cellar;  a  vaulted 
room. 

"  He'll  call  you  to  so  hot  an  answer  for  it, 
That  caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France 
Shall  chide  your  trespass." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  4. 

vault -ed,  *vaut-ed,  a.    [Eng.  vault;  -ed.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Formed  with  a  vault  or  arch ;  arched,  concave. 
"  With  clangor   rings  the  field,   resounds  the  vaulted 

sky."  Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  682. 

2.  Covered  with  a  vault  or  arched  roof. 

"3.  Provided  with  vaults  or  subterranean  pas- 
sages. 

"The  said  citie  of  Alexandria  .  .  .  being  all  vauted 
underneath  for  provision  of  fresh  water."  —  Huckluyt : 
Voyages,  ii.  281. 

II.  Botany:  Arched,  like  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
Used  of  various  ringent  corollas. 

vault  -8r,  s.  [Eng.  vault  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
vaults,  leaps,  or  tumbles  ;  a  leaper. 

"Do  run  away  with  the  vaulter,  or  the  Frenchman  that 
walks  upon  ropes."— Ben  Joneon:  Silent  Woman,  ii.  1. 

vault  -Ing,  8.    [Eng.  -vault  (1),  s. ;  -ing.'] 
Architecture:  Vaulted  work;  vaults  collectively. 
Vaultings  are  supported  by  ribs  or  groins,  often 
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intersecting  each  other,  mooting  in  a  boss  in  the 
center,    and    frequently   springing    from   corbels, 
brackets,  &c. 
vaulting-shaft,  vaulting-pillar,  s. 

Arch.:  A  pillar  sometimes  rising  from  the  floor 
to  the  spring  of  the  vault  of  a  roof;  more  fre- 
quently, a  short  pillar  attached  to  the  wall  rising 
from  a  corbel,  and  from  the  top  of  which  the  ribs  of 
the  vault  spring.  The  pillars  between  the  triforium 
windows  of  Gothic  churches  rising  to  and  support- 
ing the  vaulting  are  examples. 

vault  -I&g.pr.  par.,  a.  &«.    [VAULT  (2),  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  eft  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  art  or  practice  of  a  vaulter. 

vaulting-horse,  s.  A  wooden  horse  in  a  gym- 
nasium, for  practice  in  vaulting;  common  in 
ancient  times. 

'vaulting-house,  e.    A  brothel. 

vaulting-monkey,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Cercopithecus  petaurinta,  from  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  Head  and  body  about  fifteen 
inches  long,  tail  nearly  two  feet.  Fur  darker 
above,  lighter  below ;  fringe  of  white  hair  round 
face ;  white  spot  on  nose,  whence  it  is  often  called 
White-nose,  or  White-nose  Monkey.  It  is  a  graceful 
little  creature,  and  extremely  playful,  and  the 
agility  with  which  it  passes  from  bough  to  bough 
justifies  its  specific  and  popular  name. 

'vaulting-school, s.  A  brothel.  (Smith:  Lives 
of  Highwaymen,  iii.  162.) 

*vault'-ure,  s,  [Eng.  vault  (1),  s. ;  -u?-e.]  Arch- 
like  shape;  vaulted  work. 

"The  strength  and  firmness  of  their  vaullure  and 
pillars."— BOB:  On  the  Creation,  ch.  iii. 

'vault'-? ,  'vaulMe,  o.  [Eng.  vault  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 
Arched,  concave,  vaulted. 

"The  vanity  heaven  so  high  above  our  head." 

Shakesp. :  Borneo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 

*vaunce,  v.  i.    [ADVANCE.] 

vaunt,  *vaunte,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  vanter,  se  vanter 
=  to  vaunt,  to  boast,  from  Low  Lat.  vanito=to 
speak  vanity,  to  flatter,  to  boast,  from  Lat.  vanus 
—vain  (q.  v.) ;  Ital.  vantare.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  boast;  to  make  a  vain  or  boastful  display 
of  one's  own  worth,  attainments,  achievements, 
decorations,  or  the  like ;  to  brag. 

"  Ariovistus  .  .  .  vaunted  much  of  his  owne  prowesse." 
— Golding:  Ctesar,  to.  36. 

*2.  To  glory,  to  exult. 

"The  foe  vaunt*  in  the  field." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  boast  of;  to  brag  of;  to  magnify  or  glorify 
with  vanity. 


'  My  vanquisher,  spoiled  of  his  vauntftl  spoil." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  251. 

*2.  To  display  or  put  forward  boastfully. 
vaunt  (!),».    [VAUNT,  r.]    A  bragging,  a  boast- 
ing ;  a  boast,  a  brag ;  ostentation  from  vanity. 
"The  haughty  captive,  who  had  made  his  vaunts 
To  lay  their  dwellings  level." 

Dryden:  Love  Triumphant,  i.  1. 

'vaunt  (2), s.  [Fr.  a?!an(=before,  in  front.]  The 
first  beginning;  the  first  part. 

"  Our  play 

Leaps  o'er  the  vaunt  and  firstlings  of  those  broils." 
Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida.     (Prol.) 
'vaunt-courier,  s.    A  precursor,  a  van-courier. 
"  Vaunt-couriers  to  oak-cleaving  thunderbolts." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  2. 

'vaunt-mure,  *vai-mure,  'van-mure,  s. 

Fart. :  The  walk  or  gangway  on  the  top  of  a  wall 
behind  the  parapet. 

"With  another  engine,  named  the  wtirwolfe,  he  pierced 
with  one  stone,  and  cut,  as  even  as  u  thread,  two  vaunt- 
mures." — Camden:  Remains. 

'vaunt-parler,  *vant-perlor,  o.   A  spokesman. 

"The  councell  and  aduise  of  vant-pertor*.  and  such  as, 
being  aduanced  from  base  degree  vnto  high  wuthoritie." 
—Holinshed:  Hist.  Scotland  (an.  1487). 

vaunt  -er,  *vaunt-our,  s.  [Eng.  vaunt,  v. ;  -er.] 
One  who  vaunts  ;  a  boaster,  a  braggart. 

"Some  feign 

To  menage  steeds,  as  did  this  vaunter;  but  in  vain." 
Spenser:  V.  Q.,  II.  iv.  1. 

'vaunt  -er-yS  *vant  -er-y1 ,  s.  [Eng.  vaunt,  v. ; 
-ery.\  The  act  of  vaunting  or  boasting;  bravado. 

"This  vantery  and  glorious  boasting  of  a  man's  selfe." 
—P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  249. 

'vaunt -ful,  'vaunt -full,  a.  [Eng.  vaunt  (1), 
s. ;  -full.]  Boastful,  braggart. 


Vectian 

vaunt  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.    [VAUNT,  u.] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Boastful,  bragging,  braggart. 

C.  As  subst.:  Boasting,  bravado,  bragging. 

"  Make  your  vaunting  true." 

Shakes^.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 

vaunt'-Ing-lf,  adr.    [Eng.  vaunting ; -ly.]    In  a 
vaunting  or  boastful  manner ;  boastfully. 
"  Vauutingly  thou  spakestit." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iv. 

vauqueline,  vauquelinite  (as  vok  -lin,  vok  - 
Itn-Ite),  s.  [After  M.  Vauquelin,  the  discoverer  of 
chromium;  suff.  -ite  (.Win.).] 

1.  Chem.  (of  the  form  Vauquoline) :  Pelleticr 
and  Caventou's  original  name  for  strychnine. 


luster,  adamantine  to  resinous,  becoming  dull  on 
exposure;  color,  shades  of  green  and  brown  to 
nearly  black ;  streak,  greenish  or  brownish  ;  some- 
what brittle.  An  analysis  by  Berzelius  yielded: 
Chromic  acid,  28'Si;  protoxide  of  lead!,  60'87  :  pro- 
toxide of  copper,  10'80=100,  corresponding  with  the 
formula  (CuO  PbO)32('rO:1.  which  requires,  chromic 
acid,  27'7;  protoxide  of  lead,  61'4 ;  protoxide  of  cop- 
per, 10-9. 

»VaUt,«.      [VAULT  (1),  8.] 
*VaUt,  17.  t.      [VAULT  (1),  V.J 

*vav  -a-s5r,  *val-va-sor,  *vav-a-sour,  *vav- 

a-SOUre,  s.  [O.  Fr.  vavasor,  vavasseur,  from  Low 
Latin  vavassor,  vasvassor,  prob.  a  contr.  of  vassus 
vassorum=a  vassal  of  vassals.] 

Feudal  Law:  A  principal  vassal,  not  holding 
immediately  of  the  sovereign,  but  of  a  great  lord, 
and  having  other  vassals  who  held  of  him  ;  a  vassal 
of  the  second  degree  or  rank,  inferior  but  next  to 
the  higher  nobility.  The  title  was  rarely  used.  In 
the  class  of  vavasors  were  comprehended  ch&telains, 
who  owned  castles  or  fortified  houses,  and  pos- 
sessed rights  of  territorial  justice. 

"The  first  name  of  dignity,  next  beneath  a  peer,  was 
antiently  that  of  vidames,  vice-doraini,  or  valvasors,  who 
are  mentioned  by  our  untieiit  lawyers  as  viri  magnae 
dignitatis.  Our  legal  antiquaries  are  not  agreed  upon 
even  their  original  or  antient  office."— Blackstoue:  Com- 
ment., bk.  i.,  ch.  12. 

*vav  -a-s5r-jf,  s.    [Fr.  vavassoire.] 

1.  The  quality  or  tenure  of  the  fee  held  by  a  vava- 
sor. 

2.  Lands  held  by  a  vavasor. 

"  He  was  also  called  a  vavasor,  and  his  lands  ti  vavasory, 
which  held  of  some  mesne  lord,  and  not  immediately  of 
the  king."—  Harrington:  Works,  p.  65. 

*va -ward,  s.  &  a.  [For  vanward,  from  van  = 
front,  and  «?ard=guard.] 

A.  As  subst. :   The  fore  part ;  the  vanguard  ;  the 
van. 

"The  Earl  of  Huntley  had  the  vaward,  the  duke  the 
battele."— Strype:  Eccles.  Mem.  (an.  1667.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Foremost,  front. 

"Where's  now  the  victor  vaward  wing?" 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  33. 

ve-a'-der,  ve-a  -dar,  s.  [Heb.  veadar  =  Adar 
the  second.] 

Hebrew  Calendar:  A  supplementary  month  added 
by  the  later  Jews  sometimes  after  the  third,  some- 
times after  the  second  sacred  year,  care  being  taken 
that  the  seventh  year  should  have  no  such  month 
appended  to  Adar  (q.  v.).  The  twelfth  sacred 
month  ended  in  February  or  March,  and  Veadar,  if 
introduced,  immediately  followed.  This  was  the 
method  of  adjusting  the  Hebrew  months  which 
were  lunar  to  the  solar  year. 

veal,  *veale,  *veel,  s.  [O.  Fr.  veel  (Fr.  veau), 
from  Latin  vlte.llv.m,  accus.  of  vitellus=a  little  calf ; 
vitulus—Vi  calf,  orig.  =  u  yearling,  from  the  same 
root  as  vetus=o\d;  vetulu8=n  little  old  man;  Gr. 
hetos=&  year.] 

*1.  A  calf. 

"  Veel.    A  calfe  or  veale." — Cotgrave. 

2.  The  flesh  of  a  calf  killed  and  prepared  for  the 
table. 

veal-cutlet,  s.  A  slice  of  veal  cut  off  for  frying 
or  broiling. 

'vSck,  'vecke,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Italian 
vecchia,  from  Lat.  vetula.]  An  old  woman.  (Ro- 
maunt  of  the  Rose.) 

Vec  -tl-an,  Vec  -tine,  subst.  [For  etym.  see  ex- 
tract.] 

Gebl.:  A  term  proposed  for  the  Lower  Greensand. 
(Used  also  adjectively.)  [NEOCOMIAN.] 

"The  name  Vectian,  recommended  in  1885  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Jukes-Browne,  was  previously  applied  by  John  Phillips 
to  the  Fluvio-Marine  Tertiary  Strata  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
while  the  name  of  Vectine  (from  Insula  vectis  of  the 
Romans)  was  suggested  by  Filton  in  1845." — H.  B.  Wood- 
ward: Geol.  England  and  Wales  (ed.  2d),  p.  365. 


boll,    bfiy;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;     cat,    gell,    chorus,     chin,    bench;    go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,    Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     tion,     -§iou  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


vection 
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*vec  -tion,  «.  [Lat.  vectio,  tromvectus,  pa.  par.  of  mimftnsa,  or  the  former  and  latter  mimausas, 
reho=ta  carry.]  The  act  of  carrying;  the  state  of  which  constitute  two  of  the  leading  darsanas  or 
being  carried. 

*vec  -tls,  s.    [Lat.]    A  lever. 


Ve-ga  (!),«.    [ARAB.] 


schools   of  philosophy.    As  the   first   of  these    is 
chiefly  practical,  the  Vedanta  philosophy  is  mainly 


••Their  enervated  lords  are  lolling  in  their  chariots  (a  thelater  Vedantists  maintained  that  the  universe 

species  of  i-ectitation  seldom  used  among  the  ancients,  is  but  an  illusion  projected  by  God,  and  is  itself 

except  by  ^old  men  )."-Pope:  Xartmu,  ScrMerus.  God.  The  present  Vedanta  system  is  Pantheistic. 

vec  -tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  tie/to  (pa.  par.  vectun)  =  It  has  many  adherents  among  the  more  educated 

tocarry.]  Hindus.  (Banerjee:  On  the  Hindu  Philosophy,  <*c.) 

'  ''  tl°\£'  fFS*'    Yedant(a^  •««•]    Of  or 

£  *?  the  Vedas;  founded  on  or   derived 

or  a  velocity.    The  simplest  manner  in  which  to  fron      ie  Vedas- 

represent   such    a    quantity,  which  involves  both  Ve-dant  -1st,  s.    [English  Fedanf  (a)  ;  -ist.~\    One 

direction  and  magnitude,  is  by  means  of  a  straight  versed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Vedanta  (q.  v.). 

line  in  space.    Then  the  vector  may  be  regarded  as  -The  Vedantist,  the  Buddhist,  and  the  Illuminated 

a  stepping  from  one  extremity  of  th«  line  to  the  Western  Philosopher.''-*™*,,,  Daily  Telegraph. 
other.    Vectors  are  said  to  be  equal  when  their 

and  their  magnitudes  equal.  ,.vrd,eMe,'  vl-dette  ,  «.    [Fr.  vedette  =  a  sentry,  a 

rT  .4.        »         t  high  place  from  which  one  may  see  afar  off,  from 

[          W           '  'rom  veho  (tut-  Ital.  vedetta=  a  sentry,  a  watch-tower,  for  veetta= 


1.  The'sam^as  RADIUS-VECTOR  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  directive  quantity,  as  a  straight  line,  a  force, 
r  a  velocity.    The  simplest  manner  in  which  to 


direction  is  the  same  and  their  magnitudes  equal. 

tnra  _.!,.,«     rT  .4.        »         t 

.„"",-/*'  f^        [        i  WTI       '  'rom  veho  (tut-      ta.  vedetta=  a  sentry,  a  watch-tower,  for  veetta= 
}  °      y']     Tbe  BCt  °f  carr>'m»:    a  sentry-box,  dimin.  of  \-eglia=a  watch.  watching. 

from  Lat.  vigilia  a  watching.]   [ViGiL.]   A  sentinel 


nearly  constitute  a  right-angled  triangle.  Another 
triangle  is  formed  by  Vega,  Deneb,  and  Altair. 
Vega  emits  a  brilliant  white  light.  Spectroscopic 
analysis  shows  that  it  contains  incandescent  hydro- 
gen, sodium  and  magnesium.  It  is  accompanied  by 
a  small  telescopic  star. 

*v8'-g»  (2),  s.  [Sp.]  An  open  plain:  a  tract  of 
level  and  fruitful  country. 

"Sometimes  marauders  penetrated  into  the  t.-*g<t,  the 
beautiful  vega,  every  inch  of  whose  soil  was  fertilized 
with  human  blood." — Prescott.  (Annandale. ) 

•vgg-et-a-bll  -I-tjf,  subst.  [Eng.  vegetable;  -««.] 
1  he  quality  or  state  of  being  vegetable;  vegetable 
nature. 

"The  coagulating  spirits  of  salt,  and  Inpidificial  juyce 
of  the  sea,  which  entring  the  parts  of  that  plant,  over- 
comes it&t'egetabilitu,  and  converts  it  into  a  lapideous  sub- 
stance."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 


from  Lat.  vigilia  a  watching.]   [VIGIL.]   A  sentinel 

There  be  but  three  things  which  one  nation  selleth  on  horseback  stationed  on  an  outpost  or  elevated 
unto  another;  the  oommoditie  as  nature  yieldeth  it;  the  point  to  watch  an  enemy  and  give  notice  of  danger, 
manufacture;  and  the  vecture  or  carriage/'-Bocon..  ,,...  ..  rr,__ 


Ve'-dlc,  a.    [Eng.  Fed(a);  -t'c.]    Of  or  relating 
to  a  Veda  or  the  Vedas. 


Essays;  Of  Seditions  and  Troubles. 

Ve"-da,  s.    [Sausc.=knowledge;  specif,  inspired 
knowledge,  from  rtd=to  know,  cogn.  with  Latin 
vtdeo=to  see  ;  Gr.  oida  —  I  know  ;  Eng.  wit,  wisdom,    ture  (1859)  p.  10. 
&c.l 

Hindu  Sacred  Lit.  :  The  oldest  Hindu  sacred  vol-       vee-na',  s.    [ViNA.] 

ume,  or  series  of  volumes,  divided  into  four  por-       veijr,  *vear,  *vere,  *vire,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  virer=to 
vedaV       6  Sf^fS^J^Sf^SS^L^Sj1^^    ™r<  «°  t<?™  round,  to  whirl  round,  from  Low  Lat. 


They  are  in  meter,  consisting  of  hymns  supposed  to 

have  been  divinely  revealed  to  certain  Rishis  or       1.  To  turn ;  to  alter  its  course,  as  a  ship  by  turn- 

Brahmanical sages.    The  hymns  of  the  Rig-veda  are    ing  her  head  away  from  the  wind. 

arranged  in  ten  circles  according  to  the  families  of       2.  To  shift;  to  change  its  direction,  as  the  wind. 

their  composers.    Some  are  named  after  their  indi.       "The  wind  veered,  the  rain   ceased."— London  Daily 

vidual  authors.    The  Sama,   Yajur,  and  Atharva    Chronicle. 

Vedas  consist  of  extracts  from  the  Rig-vedic  hymns 

made  to  be  used  in  connection  with  sacrificial  off  er- 


H  The  wind  is  said  to  veer  when  it  shifts  with  the 


"Thou  weather-cock  of  government;  that  when  the  wind 
blows  for  the  subject,  point'st  to  privilege;  and  when  it 
changes  for  the  sovereign,  veers  to  prerogative.'' — Dryden: 
Amphitryon,  v 

B.  Transitive: 

Nautical : 

.. „.,    — w       1.  To  direct  into  a  different  course;  specifically, 

have  been  only  of  human  origin.    The  Vedas  were    to  wear,  or  cause  to  change  a  course  by  turning  the 
composed  while  their  Aryan  authors  were  fighting    stern  to  windward,  in  opposition  to  tacking, 
their  way  forward  from  the  northwestern  boundary       2.  To  let  out,  to  veer  out. 


lection  of  hymns,  in  each  Veda  was  appended  a 
Brahmana,  or  prose  commentary  or  theological 
treatise.  With  these  were  connected  certain  upani- 
shads,  speculative  treatises.  (UPANISHAD.]  Then 
follow  sutras  (strings),  consisting  of  short  sen- 
tences strung  together ;  but  these,  though  founded 
on  the  Vedas,  are  admitted  by  the  Brahmans  to 
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Punjaub        "  Veering  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  of  cable, 
logy    see    the  ship  was  happily  brought  up." — Cook-  First   Voyage, 

bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

Ved'-ah,  Ved  -dah,  s.    [Native  name.]  3.  To  turn,  to  shift,  to  change. 

Ethnology  (pi.):  A  tribe  inhabiting  the  forests  of  "Sailing  farther,  it  veers  its  lily  to  the  west,  and 
the  interior  of  Ceylon,  probably  either  the  aborig-  regardeth  that  quarter  wherein  the  land  is  nearer  or 
ines,  or  outcasts  from  the  Singhalese.  They  live  in  greater."— Browne. 

a  primitive  state,  ruled  by  their  own  chiefs,  and       IT  (1)  To  veer  and  haul :  To  pull  tight  and  slacken 
conceal  their  villages  in  the  depths  of  the  jungle,    alternately. 

(2)  To  veer  away:  To  let  out;  to  slacken  and  let 
un. 

(3)  To  veer  out:  To  suffer  to  run,  or  to  let  out  to  a 
greater  length 

"This  obliged  us  to  let  go  our  sheet  anchor,  veering  out 
a  good  scope  of  cable,  which  stopt  us  till  10  or  11  o'clock 
the  next  day."—  Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1687). 

.._„   *veer -a-ble,  adj.    [Eng.  veer,  -able.]    Change- 
existence  of  six  books -or  treatises  intimately  con-  able,  shifting.    (Said  of  winds.) 
nected  with  their  sacred  writings,  but  merely  the  «We  find  the  winds  south.  8.  by  W.  and  8.S.W.  fresh 
admission  of  six  subjects,  the  study  of  which  was  gales;    veerable   to  S.W."—  Dampier.  Discourse  of  Wind*, 
necessary  either  for  the  reading,  the  understand-  ch.  v. 

ing,  or  the  proper  sacrificial  employment  of  the  v«pr   \1\tt   n  *«     rVunu  „  1 

Voda."    The  six  subjects  or  doctrines  usually  com-  veer -ing,  a.  4.  s.    LVEER,  «.J 

A.  As  adj.:  Shifting,  changing,  turning;  change- 
able. 

- — '»  \    — •--— — *.~—  ~.    TIU.UD/,  B.  As  substant. :  The  act  of  shifting,  turning,  or 

Jyotisha  (  =  astronomy),  and  Kalpa  (=ceremonial).  changing ;  fickle  or  capricious  change, 

till?  vS»  Th»ate  conslde,red  necessary  for  reading  ..  It  ;,  a  double  misfortune  to  a  nation  given  to  change, 

l     ,    V         two.  next  for  understanding  it,  and  when  they  have  a  sovereign  that  is  prone  to  fall   in  with 

the    last    two   for    employing    at    sacrifices.       The  all  the  turns  and  veerings  of  the  people.-'-^cidison.  Free- 

writers  of  the  Vedangas  do  no*  claim  inspiration.  holder. 

VS-dan -ta,  s.  [Sansc.=conclusion  of  the  Veda.]  *veer  -Ing-lJ,   adv.    [Eng.  veering;  -ly.']    In   a 

Hindu  Philos. :  A  system  of  religion  and  philos-  veering  or  shifting  manner ;  shifting!)-. 

ophy    professedly    founded   on    the   Vedas.    It  is  vee'r  -y,  s.    [See  def.]    A  name  given  in  America 

divided  into  the  Purva  miroftnsa  and  the  Uttara  to  Wilson's  Thrush  (Turdus  fuscescens) . 


as  far  as  possible  from  the  beaten  paths.  Their 
language  differs  but  little  from  the  common  Sin- 
ghalese. 

VS-dan  -ga,  s.    [Sansc.    See  def.] 

Hindu  Sacred  Lit.  (pi.):  What  the  Brahraans 
call  "members  of  the  Veda."  They  are  six  in 
number,  but  this  name,  says  Max  Muller  (Ancient 
Sanscrit  Literature,  p.  109),  "does  not  imply  the 


arouse;   akin  to  vigeo=to  flourish;  Sp.  vegetable; 
Ital.  vegetabile.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining,  belonging,  or  peculiar  to 
plants;  resembling  or  characteristic  of  a  plant,  or 
what  belongs  to  a  plant;  having  the  nature  or  char- 
acteristics of  a  plant ;  occupied  or  concerned  with 
plants. 

"The  wood,  bark,  and  leaves,  Ac.,  of  an  oak,  in  which 
consists  the  vegetable  life." — Locke:  Human  Understanding, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxvii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  plant  (q.  v.) 

"  The  whole  tribes  of  vegetables  or  plants.  These  may 
be  divided  into  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees."— Locke.  .\nt. 
Philosophy,  ch.  ix. 

2.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  a  plant  used  for  cul- 
inary purposes,  or  for  feeding  cattle,  sheep,  or  other 
animals.    Vegetables  used  »for  such  purposes.  ;is 
cabbages,  turnips,  beans,  peas,  &c.,  are  of  a  more 
soft  and  fleshy  substance  than  trees  or  shrubs. 

vegetable-acids,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:  Acids  derived  from  vegetable  matters. 
now  included  under  organic  acids.  The  most  im- 
portant are  acetic,  oxalic,  tartaric,  citric,  &c. 

vegetable-sethiops,  s.  A  kind  of  charcoal  pre- 
pared by  incinerating  a  sea-weed,  Fucus  vesiculu- 
8U8,  the  Common  Bladder-wrack,  in  a  covered 
crucible. 

vegetable-albumin,  s. 

Chem.:  A  substance  occurring  in  small  quantities 
in  all  vegetable  juices.  It  has  not  yet  been  obtained 
pure,  but  appears  to  possess  the  general  propertic.- 
of  the  albumins. 

vegetable-alkalies,  t.pl. 

Chem. :  The  proximate  principles  of  plants  which 
possess  alkaline  properties,  such  as  morphia,  qui- 
nine, &c.  [ALKALOIDS.] 

vegetable-anatomy,  s. 

Bot.:  The  dissection  of  plants.  It  may  be  (1> 
Gross,  in  which  the  plant  is  first  examined  with 
the  aid  of  a  hand-lens,  or  (2)  Minute,  in  which 
every  part  is  subject  to  the  compound  microscope. 

vegetable-brimstone,  vegetable-sulphur,  j. 
[BRIMSTONE,  LYCOPODE.] 

vegetable-butter,  ».  The  butter-like  concrete 
oil  or  various  trees.  [BUTTER,  A.  II.  3,  BUTTER- 
TREE,  COCOA-BUTTER,  «.] 

vegetable-egg,  s. 

Bot.'  Lucuma  manimosum.    [LTJCUMA.] 

vegetable  fire-cracker,  s. 

Bot. :  Brodioza  coccinea, 

vegetable-flannel,  s.    Pine-needle  wool  (q.  v.) 

vegetable-gelatine,  s.    [GLUTIS.] 

vegetable-gold,  a.  An  acid  extracted  from  the 
roots  of  Trijcis  pipizahuoc. 

vegetable-hair,  s. 

Bot.:  Tillandsia  usneoides.    [TILLAN»MA.] 

vegetable  horse-hair,  s. 

Bot. :  The  fiber  of  Chamasrops  humilis.  [CsJUi£- 
ROPS.] 

vegetable-ivory,  s.    [TAGUA,  IVORY,  IT.] 

vegetable-Jelly,  subst.  Pectin  (q.v.).  The  popu- 
lar name  appears  to  have  been  given  by  Lindley. 
(Introd.  to  Botany,  ed.  3d,  p.  46.) 

vegetable-kingdom,  s. 

Bot. :  The  English  equivalent  of  the  Latin  term 
Regnum  vegetabile,  used  by  Linnaeus  to  designate 


fite,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     wS,    w8t,     here,     camel,    h?r,    tnSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     wBrk,     wh8,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    dire,    unite,    cBr,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


vegetable-leather 

and  comprehend  all  plants  of  whatever  affinity, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  In  his  Systeina 
Katurcclie  divided  it  into  three  tribes:  Moimcoty- 
ledones,  Dicotyledoues,  and  Acotyledonos ;  but  lie 
mado  no  subsequent  use  of  this  arrangement  either 
in  his  Artificial  or  in  his  Natural  System  of  classifi- 
cation. For  Lindley's  classification,  see  13OTANI. 

vegetable-leather,  s. 

Bot.:  Euphorbia  pitnicca. 

vegetable-life,  subsL  Tho  life  of  a  plant  as 
distinguished  from  thar  of  an  animal.  Linnaeus 
described  a  vegetable  as  an  organized  being  pos- 
sessed of  life  but  not  of  feeling.  Like  an  auiuiai, 
it  has  the  powers  of  nutrition  or  self-support,  that 
of  assimilating  to  itself  particles  of  other  bodies 
suitable  for  its  nourishment  and  growth,  and  finally 
it  has  the  power  of  reproduction.  [PLANT,  II.,  l.J 

vegetable-marrow,  s.    [MARROW  (!),«.,  H  2.] 

vegetable-morphology,  s.    [MORPHOLOGY.] 

vegetable-mold  or  soil,  suM.  Mold  or  soil  to  a 
certain  extent  formed  by  decaying  or  decayed  vege- 
tation. It  might  be  supposed  that  this  would  tend 
to  increase  continually  in  thickness,  especially  in 
tropical  forests,  where  vegetation  is  so  luxuriant; 
but  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  swept  away  by  the 
heavy  rains,  or,  decomposing  on  the  spot,  is  partly 
resolved  into  gaseous  elements. 

vegetable-oils,  s.  pi.    [OIL,  I.,  2.] 

vegetable-parchment,  s.  [PARCHMENT-PAPER.] 

vegetable-pathology, «. 

KioL:  Tho  branch  of  pathology  or  of  botany 
which  treats  of  the  diseases  of  plants. 

vegetable-physiology, ». 

Bot.:  The  physiology  of  plants,  the  branch  of 
physiology  or  of  botany  which  treats  of  the  func- 
tions which  the  several  organs  of  plants  perform. 

vegetable-sheep, «. 

Bot.:  Kaoulia  eximia,  a  New  Zealand  plant.  So 
called  because  from  its  growing  in  large,  white 
tufts  on  elevated  sheep-runs  it  is  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken for  the  sheep  itself.  It  is  a  composite  flower 
— one  of  the  Helichryseae. 

vegetable-silk,  s. 

Bot.,  cf"c. :  A  cotton-like  fiber  obtained  from  the 
seed  pods  of  a  tree,  Cliori&ia  speciosa,  used  by  the 
Brazilians  for  stuffing  pillows  and  cushions.  It  is  a 
Sterculiad,  akin  to  tfio  Silk  Cotton-tree,  1.  <fc  2. 
(q.  v.). 

vegetable-sulphur,  subst.  [VEGETABLE-BRIM- 
STONE.] 

vegetable-tallow,  subst.  A  fatty  substance  ob- 
tained from  Stiltinyia  sebifera,  Valeria  indica,  and 
other  plants. 

vegetable-tissue,  s.    [TISSUE,  II.  2.] 
vegetable-wax,  s.    A  ceraceous  excretion  ob- 
tained from  different  parts  of  various  plants,  as 
from  the  coating  on  the  fruits  of  Myrica  cerifera. 
[MYRICA-T  ALLOW.] 

*veg'-et-al,  *veg  et  all,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  vegetal.] 
[VEGETABLE.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  plant  or  plants; 
having  the  nature  or  characteristics  of  a  plant; 
vegetable. 

"  Necessary  concomitants  of  this  vegetal  faculty  are  1  if  e 
and  his  privatiou,  death." — Burton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy 
p.  21. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  class  of  vital  phenomena, 
common  to  animals  and  plants,  namely,  digestion 
and   nutritive    assimilation,    growth,    absorption, 
secretion,  excretion,  circulation,  respiration,  and 
generation,  as  contradistinguished  from  sensation 
and  volition,  which  are  peculiar  to  animals. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  plant,  a  vegetable. 

"  Let  brutes  and  vegetals  that  cannot  think 
So  far  as  nature  urges,  drink." 

Waller:  The  Drinking  of  Healths. 

*veg-e-tal  -I-tf,  s.    [Eng.  vegetal ;  -ity.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vegetal  or  vege- 
table ;  vegotability. 

2.  The  aggregate  of  those  vital  phenomena  which 
constitute   the   life  or  existence   of   a    vegetable. 
[VEGETAL,  A. 2.] 

veg-e-tar'-I-an,  s.  &  a.  [English  vegetable}; 
•orion.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  who  abstains  from  animal  food,  living  ex- 
clusively on  vegetables,  milk,  eggs,  and  the  like. 
The  more  strict  vegetarians   eat   vegetables   and 
farinaceous  food  only,  abstaining  from  eggs,  butter, 
and  milk. 

2.  One  who  maintains  the  doctrine  of  vegetarian- 
ism. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  vegetarians 
or  vegetarianism ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  diet  or 
system  of  vegetarians. 
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Vegetarian  Society,  s.  A  society  consisting  of 
iruMnbsrs,  associates,  and  subscribers,  formed  at 
Manchester,  England,  in  It47,  since  extended  to 
cili  >r  countries,  to  promote  the  use  of  cereals,  pulse, 
ami  fruit  aa  articles  of  diet ;  and  to  induce  habits 
of  abstinence  from  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  as  food. 
Members  are  pledged  to  adopt  the  vegetarian  diet, 
associates  simply  agreeing  to  promote  the  objects  of 
the  society. 

veg-e-tar-I-an-Is.ni,  s.  [Eng.  vegetarian;  -ism.'] 
The  practice  of  living  solely  on  the  products  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom — grain,  pulse,  fruit,  and  nuts, 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  eggs  and  milk  and 
its  products  (butter  and  cheese),  to  the  exclusion  of 
flesh,  fish,  and  fowl.  Vegetarians  allege  in  support 
of  this  system  that  man  when  created  was  exclu- 
sively frugivorous,  and  that  his  structure  i.s  not 
adapted  for  a  flesh  diet :  that  the  adoption  of  the 
vegetarian  method  of  living  would  enable  the 
country  to  support  a  greater  population,  and  ren- 
der it  independent  of  a  foreign  food  supply;  that 
vegetarianism  promotes  temperance,  a  peaceful 
disposition,  and  purity  in  thought  and  life ;  that  it 
is  preferred  by  children  ;  that  it  is  infinitely  cheaper 
than  flesh  diet ;  that  its  adoption  would  enable  the 
working  classes  not  only  to  live  better,  but  to  save 
money;  that  it  would  stay  the  revolting  horrors  of 
the  slaughter-house;  that  much  better  health  is 
invariably  enjoyed  by  vegetarians,  who  are  also  less 
liable  to  give  way  to  intemperance.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  most  imminent  physiologists,  while  admit- 
ting that  a  theoretically  perfectdiet  can  be  obtained 
from  the  vegetablekingdom,  hold  that  a  mixed  diet 
is  the  best,  and  the  structure  of  man's  organs 
(especially  of  the  stomach  and  teeth)  is  held  to 
prove  an  adaptation  for  all  kinds  of  food.  Apart 
from  the  story  of  Genesis,  which  many  authorities 
hold  to  be  poetical  rather  than  literal,  there  are 
no  means  ^f  ascertaining  the  diet  of  the  first  man, 
but  practically  all  the  remains  that  have  been  dis- 
covered show  that  at  a  very  early  stage  in  his  exist- 
ence man  was  a  hunter,  and  lived  almost  exclu- 
sively on  a  flesh  diet. 


veg  -e-tate,  v.  i.    [Latin  vegetatux,  pa.  par.  of 
?geto~to  enliven,  to  quicken.]    [VEGETABLE.] 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  grow  up  in  the  manner  of  a  plant  or  vege- 
table ;  to  grow  by  vegetable  growth. 

"The  seed,  being  sown,  was  left  to  vegetate."—  Paley.- 
Evidences,  vol.  i.,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  viii. 

(2)  To  promote  growth,  as  of  a  plant. 

2.  Fig.:  To  live  an  idle,  unthinking  life;  to  have 
a  mere  existence. 

veg-e-ta'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vegetationem, 
accus.  of  vegetatio,  from  regetatus.  past  par.  or 
regeto=to  quicken,  to  enliven  ;  Spanish  vegetacion; 
Ital.  cegetazioiie.]  [VEGETATE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  The  act  or  process  of  vegetating;  the  process 
of  growing  by  vegetable  growth. 

"The  second  sensible,  that  have  not  only  n  life  of  vege~ 
tut  ion,  but  u  life  of  sense  und  faculties." — Hale-  Orig.  of 
Mankind,  p.  266. 

2.  Vegetables  or  plants  generally  and  collectively. 
(Thomson:  Summer t  439.) 

IT  Lyell  considered  that  the  effect  of  vegetation 
was  conservative,  i.  e.,  that  it  retarded  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  soil  and  the  subjacent  rocks  by  the  action 
of  running  water.  Thus,  when  the  woods  clothing 
the  steep  declivities  of  the  hills  bounding  the  up- 
per part  of  the  valley  of  the  Arno  were  cut  down  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  quantity  of  sand  washed 
down  into  the  river  increased  enormously.  (Prin- 
dp.  of  Geoi.,  ch.  xlv.) 

II.  PathoL:  Tho  term  usually  applied  to  growths 
and  deposits  connected  with  the  valves  of  the 
heart;  used  also  of  excessive  granulations  on 
wounds,  and  of  warty  growths. 

*H  Vegetation  of  salts: 

Chem. :  A  name  formerly  applied  to  the  crystal- 
lization of  salts. 

veg  -e-ta-tlve,  *veg  e-ta-tife,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  v€g€- 
tatif=  vegetative,  lively.] 

A.  .-Is  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Growing;    having  the  power   of   growing,  as 
plants. 

" Substantial  forms,  vegetative  soule,  abhorrence  of  a 
vacuum."— LocA:*-.-  Human  Understand.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  x. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  produce  or  support  growth 
in  plants. 

"This  growth  is  a  constant  and  habitual  exercise  of 
vital  or  vegetative  souls." — Blackie:  Self-Culture,  p.  41. 

II.  Zool.:  Repeated  an  indefinite  number  of  times 
as  the  limbs  of  a  Millipede  or  the  segments  of  a 
worm. 

"  The  vermiform  type  of  the  articulated  sub-Kingdom 
in  which  the  vegetative  principle  of  development  by  the 
frequent  repetition  of  similar  parts  is  still  conspicuously 
manifested.1'—  Owen.-  Anat.  Invert,  (ed.  1843),  pp.  129,  131. 

*B.  As  subst*:  A  vegetable. 
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vegetative-tissue,  s. 

Biol.:  The  same  as  VEGETABLE- TISSUE  (q.  v.). 

veg'-e-ta-tlve-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  vegetative;  -ly.] 
In  a  vegetative  manner.  [VEGETATIVE,  II.] 

*veg  e-ta  tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  vegetative;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vegetative,  or  of  pro- 
ducing growth. 

*ve-gete',  adj.  [Lat.  vegetus=lively>  vigorous.] 
[VEGETABLE.]  Active,  vigorous. 

"That  he  had  lived  a  healthful  and  vegete  nge  till  his 
last  sickness."— lip.  Taylor.-  Holy  Dying,  ch.  iv.,  %  L 

*veg  -e-tlve,  n.  &  s.    [Eng.  veget(e) ;  -ive.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Vegetable ;  having  the  nature  of  a  plant ;  capa- 
ble of  growth. 

"  The  tree  still  panted  in  the  unfinished  part; 
Not  wholly  vcyetive,  and  heaved  her  heart." 

Drgden:  Ovidf  Me  tamoj-p  hoses  i. 

2.  Growing  vigorously ;  vigorous,  strong. 

"It  quickens  all  kind  of  seeds,  it  makes  them  vegetive." 
—  Hakewell:  Apologie,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv.,  %  1. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  vegetable,  a  plant. 

"  Better  than  those  vegetives, 
Whose  souls  die  with  them." 

Massinger;  Old  Law,  i.  1. 

Veg-e-t6-,  pref.  [VEGETOUS.]  Of  a  vegetable 
nature. 

vegeto-alkalies,  s.  pi.    [VEGETABLE- ALKALIES.] 
*vegeto-aninial,  a.  A  term  applied  to  an  organ- 
ism supposed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  an  animal 
and  of  a  vegetable. 

"In  1747,  the  Italian  chemist,  Fabroni,  made  the  capi- 
tal^ discovery  that  the  yeast  ferment,  the  presence  of 
which  is  necessary  to  fermentation,  is  what  he  termed  a 
'veyeto-animal'  substance."— Huxley,-  Critiques,  p.  76. 

*veg  -e-toiis,  adj.  [Latin  vegetus.~\  [\"EGETE.] 
Vigorous,  lively,  active. 

"  If  she  be  fair,  young,  and  vegetous,  no  sweetmeats 
ever  drew  more  flies."—  Ben  Jonson.-  Silent  Woman,  ii,  1. 

ve'-he-mense,  s.  [Fr.  v£h6mence,  from  Latin 
vehementia,  from  ve/teniews=vehement  (q.  v.) ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  vehemejicia.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vehement;  vio- 
lent ardor,  fervor,  or  impetuosity ;  violence. 

"To  declare  the  vehemence  of  his  mynde  in  the  matter 
of  fayth."— Sir  T.  More;  Works,  p.  665. 

2.  Force  or  impetuosity  accompanying  energetic 
action  of  any  kind ;  impetuous  force ;  impetuosity, 
violence,  fury. 

"A  universal  hubbub  wild    .    .    . 
Borne  through  the  hollow  dark,  assaults  his  ear 
With  loudest  vehemence."  Milton.-  P.  L.t  ii.  954. 

*ve  -he-men-?^,  *ve-he-men-cie,  subst.  [Lat. 
vehementia. \  Vehemence,  violence. 

"The  river  arose  so  high,  and  ran  with  such  vehe- 
mencie." — Holinshed:  Descript.  Britain,  ch.  xv. 

ve  -he-ment,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  vehementem^ 
accus.  of  vehemens=  passionate,  eager,  vehement; 
lit.=carried  out  of  one's  mind,  from  veho=tv  carry, 
and  ?He7is=mind;  Sp.  &.  Port,  vehemente;  Ital. 
veemente.] 

1.  Proceeding  from  or  characterized  by  strength, 
violence,    or    impetuosity  of   feeling   or   emotion ; 
very  ardent,  eager,  or  urgent;  fervent,  passionate, 
fiery. 

"The  preparations  went  on  rapidly,  yet  too  slowly  for 
the  vehement  spirit  of  William.  —Macaulay.-  HUt.  Eng., 
ch.  ix. 

2.  Acting  with  great  force,  energy,  or  violence; 
energetic,  violent,  furious ;  as,  a  vehement  gale. 

ve'-fce-ment-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  vehement;  •ly.']  In 
a  vehement  manner ;  with  vehemence,  great  force, 
violence,  or  energy;  violently,  urgently  forcibly, 
furiously,  passionately. 

"They  would  again  retire  to  the  place  from  whence 
they  cnme,  and  would  bark  vehemently  u  long  time."— 
Dumpier;  Voyages  (an.  1676). 

ve'-hl-Cle,  s.    [Latin  vehicutum,  from   veho=to 
carry;  Yr.v6hicule;  Sp.vehiculo;  Ital.  veicuto.j 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  Any  kind    of  carriage    moving  on    land, 
whether  on  wheels  or  runners;  a  coach,  a  car,  a 
carriage,  a  cart,  a  sledge,  sleigh,  or  the  like. 

2.  Fig.:  That  which  serves  as  the  instrument  or 
moans  of  conveyance,  transmission,  or  communica- 
tion. 

"'Painting,  with  all  its  technicalities,  difficulties,  and 
peculiar  ends,  is  nothing  but  a  noble  and  expressive  Ian- 
gunge,  invaluable  as  the  vehicle  of  thought,  but  by  itself 
nothing."—  Kuskin:  True  and  Beautiful.  (Introd.) 

II.  Technically: 

\.tArt:  Themenstruum  or  medium  with  which  the 
various  pigments  are  applied  in  painting.  Of  these 
water  is  used  in  fresco  and  in  water-color  painting, 
the  colors  being  consolidated  with  gum-arabic; 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     9011,     chorus,     $hln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     »his;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
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size  is  used  in  distemper  painting.  In  oil-painting 
the  fixed  oils  of  linseed,  nut,  and  poppy  are  used  ; 
iu  encaustic  painting,  wax  is  the  vehicle. 

2.  Pharm.;  A  substance  in  which  medicine  is 
taken.  [EXCIPIENT,  B.  2.] 

*ve -hl-cled,  a.  £Eng.  vehicl(e);  -fd.}  Conveyed 
in  a  vehicle;  applied  or  imparted  by  means  of  a 
vehicle.  [VEHICLE,  I.  2.] 

"Guard  us  through  polemic  life, 
From  poison  vetiicled  in  praise." 

Green:  The  Grotto. 

ve-hlc  -Tj-lar,  a.  [Lat.  vehicularis,  from  vehicu- 
lum  =  a  vehicle  {q.  v.).l  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
relating  to  a  vehicle  or  vehicles. 

"  Vehicular  traffic  was  impeded  and  blocked  in  the 
streets."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*ve  hie  -\l-laT-yS  adj.  [English  vehicular;  -y.] 
Vehicular. 

*ve-hlc  -\l-late,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  vehicle;  -are.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  convoy,  apply,  or  impart  by  means 
of  a  vehicle. 

"Try  various  other  means  of  rehicitlnting  and  convey- 
ing safe."— Carl yle:  Pant  and  Present,  bk,  ii.,  ch.  i. 

B.  Intrana. :  To  r;de  or  drive  in  a  vehicle. 

"  Vehic'tlatfny  in  gix»  or  otherwise  over  that  piece  of 
London  Road." — Varlyle:  Cromwell's  Letters,  <tr.,  lii.  34. 

*ve-hlc-u-la  -tion,  s.  [VEHICULATE.]  Move- 
ment of  vehicles;  traffic. 

"Tlie  new  Road  with  its  lively  traffic  and  rehioulation 
seven  or  eight  good  yards  beiow  our  level." — Carlyle: 
Reminiscences,  i.  212. 

*ve-hlc'-\i-la  tSr-ySa.  [E<ng.vehiculat(e) ;  -ory.] 
Designed  for  carrying. 

"Logical  swim-bladders,  transcen dental  life-preservers, 
and  other  precautionary  and  vehiculatory  gear  for  setting 
out." — Vartyte:  Life  of  Sterling,  ch.  viii. 

veh  -me  (v  as  f),  s.    [VEHMGERICHTE.] 
vebm-ge-rich -te  (v  as  f,  cfcgut:ural),s.   [PI.  of 
Ger.  vehmgericht,  from  O.  Ger.  venie,  feme,  fem— 
punishment,  and  gericht=a  court  of  justice.] 

Hist.:  A  system  of  secret  tribunals  which  origin- 
ated during  the  Middle  Ages  in  Westphalia,  and 
then  spread  over  Germany,  where  the  regular 
administration  of  justice  had  fallen  into  complete 
disorder.  The  supreme  government  of  tho  Vehmic 
tribunals  was  vested  in  the  Great  or  General  Chap- 
ter, composed  of  the  Freegraves  and  all  the  other 
initiated  members,  high  and  low.  Tho  assemblies 
of  the  tribunals  were  generally  held  in  broad  day- 
light and  in  public,  sometimes  by  night  and  in 
secret.  The  last  tribunal  was  held  at  Zell  in  1568, 


II.  Technically: 

1,  Anat.,  rfr. :  [VELUM.] 

2.  Ecclt'xiol.:  Tho  name  given   to    more   or  loss 
precious  fabrics  used  for  covering  persons  or  thiiii;.-. 
The  chief  are  the  Eucharistic  veils,  of  silk  or  fine 
linen,  used  to  cover  tho  altar  vessels  or  tho  ele- 
ments, or  thrown  over  the  shoulders  of  the  priest  at 
Benediction    and    of    tho    deacon    at    HU'h     Mas- 
[HUMERAL-VEIL]  ;  tho  veil  worn  by  nuns  on  making 
their  profession;  and  tho  purple  veils  used  to  cover 
the  crucifix,  pictures,  and  statuary  in  churches  in 
Holy  week. 

H  To  take  the  veil :  Toassnmo  tne  voil  according 
to  the  custom  of  a  woman  when  she  becomes  a  nun  ; 
to  retire  to  a  convent, 

41  The  abbess  wns  of  noble  blood. 
But  early  took  the.  veil  and  hood." 

.S-ii/f;  Munition,  ii.  3. 

veil,  *vail,  v.  t.    [VEiL.fi.] 

I.  Lit.:  To  coyer,  hide,  or  conceal  with  a  veil, 
curtain,  or  tho  like ;  to  put  a  veil  over. 

"  Veiling  his  face  through  fear  to  be  observ'd 
By  the  I'lia-Jicians  weeping  at  the  song." 

Cowper:  Hunter's  Odyssey,  viii. 

II.  Figuratively. 

1.  To  keep  from  being  seen;  to  hide,  to  conceal, 
to  disguise. 

"  Yonder  blazing  cloud  that  rftl*  the  hill." 

Milton:  F.  L.,  xi.  229. 

2.  To  invest,  to  enshroud,  to  conceal. 

3.  To  mask,  to  disguise. 

"I  have  veiled  my  look.1' 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

veiled,  *vailed,  o.    [Eng.  veil;  -ed.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Covered,  hidden,  or  protected  by  a  veil. 

*2.  Having  taken  the  veil;  having  become  a  nun. 
"She    had    surely   been   sainted    if    vailed."— Fuller.- 
Worthies;  Essex. 

II.  Bot.:  The  same  as  VELATE  (q.  v.). 
veiled-voice,  s. 

Music.  A  voice  which  is  not  clear,  but  sounds  as 
if  it  passed  through  some  interposed  medium. 
(Grove.) 

vSil'-lftg,  s.  [Eng.  veil;  -ing.]  A  veil;  a  thin 
covering. 

"Draped  with  a  light  veiling  of  white  mist-like  Hsse." 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*veil-les8,  a.  [Eng.  veil,  s. ;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
a  veil. 

"He  drove  the  dust  against  her  veilless  eyes." 

Tennyson:  Oeraint  and  Enid. 


receive  the  blood  from  the  capillaries 
VKSSICLS  j  throughout  the  body,  and  uniting  to  form 
larger  vessels  and  then  two  large  venous  trunks,  tho 
superior  and  inferior  wnce  cavce,  finally  enter  tho 
right  auricle  of  the  heart,  into  which  the  coronary 
veins  also  conduct  the  blood  which  nourishes  that 


organ  itself.  Thesn  systemic  veins  are  naturally  di- 
vided into  two  groups,  according  to  the  channel  by 
which  they  enter  the  heart.  The  veins  of  1  lie  licnrl. 


vidcil  into  two  groups,  according  to  the  channel  by 
which  they  enter  the  heart.  The  veins  of  1  ln>  fi<-;nl, 
tho  neck,  the  upper  limbs,  the  spine,  the  heart,  and 
part  of  the  walls  of  tho  t.lxgax  and  abdomen,  make 
their  entrance  into  the  right  auricle  by  the  superior 
r<jna  (.v/rr(,  while,  those  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk  and  the  abdominal  viscera  do  so  hy  the  infe- 
rior vena  caret.  The  veins  of  the  portal  system 
bring  back  the  blood  from  the  stomach,  thnintes- 
tinos,  tho  spleen,  and  the  pancreas;  then  joining, 
they  form  tho  great  portal  vein  which  ramifies  in 
tho  surface  of  tho  liver,  after  the  manner  of  an 
artery,  beforo  finally  entering  the  heart  by  tho  infe- 
rior venacava.  The  anastomoses  of  veins  are  much 
larger  and  mure  numerous  than  those  of  arteries. 
In  many  parts  of  the  body  there  are  two  sets,  one 
superior,  tho  other  more  deeply  seated,  with  fre- 
quent communications  between  tho  two.  Some 
veins  possess  valvos,  while  others  are  destitute  of 
them.  All  the  ramifications  of  veins  are  named; 
the  most  important  will  bo  found  in  this  dictionary. 
Tho  walla  of  the  veins  are  thinner  than  those  of  the 
arteries,  but  the  veins  themselves  aro  less  elastic. 
The  total  capacity  of  the  veins  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  arteries;  so  much  so  that  the  vein.*  alone 
can  hold  tho  mass  of  blood  which  in  life  is  distrib- 
uted over  both  arteries  and  veins.  While,  there  is  a 
considerable  pressure  even  in  the  F  mailer  and  a 
greater  one  in  the  larger  arteries,  the  pressure  in 
veins  is  greatest  in  those  of  smaller  boro,  and  even 
in  them  is  but  slight ;  hence,  while  a  pulse  is  pres- 
ent in  tho  arteries,  it  is  as  a  rule  absent  in  the  veins. 
The  velocity  of  tho  blood  in  the  veins  is  least  in 
those  of  smaller  diameter  and  greatest  in  the  larger 
trunks,  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  rule  in  arteries. 
When  a  vein  is  cut  tho  flow  from  the  distal  end— 
i.  e,i  from  the  end  nearest  tho  capillaries — is  con- 
tinuous, but  the  blood  is  ejected  with  little  force. 

2.  Bot.  (pi.):  Tho  ramifications  of  the  petiole 
among  the  cellular  tissue  of  a  leaf,  of  which  they 
constitute  the  framework.  They  are  of  fibro-vascn- 
lar  tissue,  and  carry  sap  into  the  parenchyma.  Tho 
principal  vein,  that  which  forms  tho  continuation 
of  tho  petiole  and  tho  axis  of  the  leaf,  is  called  the 
costa  or  midrib,  a  term  which  Lindley  proposes  to 
extend  to  all  main  veins  proceeding  direct  from  the 
base  to  the  apex  of  a  leaf,  or  to  the  points  of  its 
lobos.  The  ramifications  sent  out  by  the  midrib, 
called  by  some  lateral  ribs,  he  terms  primary  veins. 
They  curve  toward  the  apox,  and  anastomose  with 
the  back  of  the  primary  vein  which  lies  next  to 


tury.  'Westphalia  was  divided  into  districts,  each        I.  Ordinary  Language :  Veins  rum  intr  at  rich     males  from 

of  which  usually  contained    one,  and  sometimes       i.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1.  rib  and  alternate  with  tho  primary  veins  ho  terms 

many,  Vehmic   tribunals,  whose  boundaries  wore       2.  A  streak  or  wave  of  different  color,  appearing  co't  il  veinH     fVEiNi  ET  VENATION] 

accurately  defined.     The  court  itself  was  competed    in  W0od,  marble,  and  other  stones  ;  a  long,  irregular  «    Geol  .  ^  crack  in  a  rock  filled  up  by  substances 

of  V  Echevins,"   nominated  by  tho  Lord  or  Graff     strcak  of  color  different  'from    the   rock.    These    may    be  either 

and  divided  into  two  cl_assos-(l)ithe_ordinary,  and       3.  A  cavity,  fissure,  cleft,  or  hollow,  as  in  the  earthy  or  metallic.    In  very  many  cases  the  fissures 

earth  or  other  substance.  nave  been  produced    by   volcanic   or  earthquake 

"To  do  me  business  in  the  vefns  o'  the  earth."  action,  and  they  often  coincide  with  faults.    Water 

Shakes?.:  Tempest,  i.  2.  descending  by  thebO  fissures  to  unknown  depths  has 

4.  Any  distinctive  or  valuable  property  or  charac-  been  raised  tj^so  '"^h^a^temperaturp  that  it. has 


, 

(2)  tho  Wisscnder.  or  Witan— who  were  admitted 
under  a  strict  bond  of  secrecy.  Tho  criminal  juris- 
diction of  the  Vehmic  tribunals  took  the  very  widest 
range.  They,  like  the  Echevins,  were  of  two  classes 
—3)  the  open  court,  or  Folkmoot,  and  (2)  the  far- 
famed  alid  dreaded  Secret  Tribunal.  Charlemagne, 


teristic  considered  as  running 


property  or  charac 
through,  or  inter 

ac"corTifn"e"to  tFo"  tradition^  wai  the  founder  oftho    mingled  with  others ;  a  continued  strain ;  a  current, 

Vehmic  tribunal,  but  this  is  not  confirmed  either    a         am- 


solution   various 


become  capable  of    holding    in    solut 

metallic  and  other  mineral  substances.      As  the 

water  has  cooled  it  lias  gradually  deposited  those 


character  from  the  summary 

the  Vehmgerichte,  see  Sir  W. 
stein.) 


v6il,  *vail,  "vaile,  *vayle,  'veils,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
veile ;  Fr.  voile,  from  Lat.  velum  =  a  sail,  a  covering, 
from  veho  =  to  carry,  to  bear  along.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 


ner  Xtght's  Dream',  i.  2"  an  animal,  whence  their  name.    Sometimes  part  of 

6   Particular  mood,  disposition,  temper,  line  of    the  material  filling  veins  has  fallen  in  from  above 
thought  or  humor.  or  been  segregated  from  the  rocks  constituting  t 

"To  see  you  in  this  merry  vein." 

Shalceap.:  Comedy  o/  Errors,  ii.  2. 

*7.  Favorable  moment;  time  when  any  inclina- 
tion is  predominant. 

"  Artisans  have  not  only  their  growths  imd  perfections, 
but  likewise  their  veins  and  times." — tl'otton:  Architect- 
ure. 

II.  Technically: 


sides  of  tho  fissure.  They  are  often  parallel,  are 
associated  with  dykes,  and  are  more  common  in  tho 
palwozoic  than  in  miiro  modern  strata.  They  vary 
in  age,  and  not  uufrequently  one  crosses  another. 

4.  .Mining: 

(1)  A  lead  or  lode  of  ore-bearing  rock,  alive  or 
dead ;  that  is,  containing  ore  or  not. 


, 

(•>)  A  seam  of  metalliferous  matter  filling  up  i 
former  fissure  in  rock.    IPiPK-VEiN,  RAKE-VEIN.] 
5.  Pathol.:   Tho  chief  affections  to  which  vein 


•ing 

"  Under  the  veil'1,  of  darke  and  obsoure  s 
linshed:  Hist.  Scotland  (an.  1219). 


the  eft  side  of  the  heart,  and  which  are  found  two    case  of  spontaneous  entry  o   air  mi                    cu  m 
peeches."-    on  each  side  in  the  root  of  the  corresponding  lung.    1707,  though  e?P?"mentnsn(.^|thPf,"hmravde  on  " 
The  systemic  veins  arise  by  small  branches,  which    lower  animals  m  the  seventeenth  century. ^ 


fate,     fat,     fare,     a.midst, 
or,     wore,     wglf,     w8rk, 


what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir, 
wh8,     son;     mute,     cfib,     cure,    unite,     car,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    oe  -  e; 


marine;   g6,    pSt, 
ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


vein-stone 

vein-stone,  vein-stuff,  s. 

Min.:  Thogangiie  or  matrix  of  the  ore.  It  fre- 
quently consists  of  crystallized  silica,  fluorspar,  or 
carbonate  of  lime. 

vein-stuff,  ».    [.VEIN-STONE.] 

•vein,  r.t.  [\*EIX,  *«/«?.]  To  till  or  furnish  with 
veins:  to  cover  with  veins;  to  streak  ur  variegate, 
with  or  as  with  veins. 

"  Tho'  nil  the  gold 
That  veins  the  world  were  packed  to  make  your  crown." 

T'luujsoii:    /V/**r,'S*.  iv.  5'Ji 

*yeln  -age  (age  as  Ig),  subsl.  [Ens.  rein ;  -age.  \ 
Veimug;  veins. 

"The  rich  fruit  glistening  with  the  ruddy  sun-streaks 
or  with  the  russet  t;:ina<j<-  mellowing." — Staatemoret  Alice 
Lorraine,  ch.  xxii. 

"vein '-9.1,  a.    [Eng.  rein,  s. ;  -at.]    Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  veins  ;  venous. 
*v6ined,  a.    [Eng.  vein,  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Orel.  Lang. :  Full  of  veins  ;  marked  wither  as 
•with  veins;  streaked,  variegated. 

"  Meadows  often  reined  with  gentle-gliding  brooks." — 
Drayton:  Poluolbion.  (Pref.) 

2.  Hot. :  Traversed  by  veins,  as  the  parenchyma  of 
a  leaf. 

vein  -Ing,  a.    [Eng.  vein,  s. ;  -iurj.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process    of  streaking  or    marking 
with  veins. 

2.  A  streaked  or  variegated  appearance,  as  if  cov- 
ered with  a  network  of  veins. 

3.  A  kind  of  needlework  in  which  the  veins  of  a 
piece  of  muslin  are  wrought  to  a  pattern. 

II.   Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  The  same  as  VENATION  fq.  v.1. 

2.  Weaving:  A  stripe  in   the  cloth  formed  by  a 
vacancy  in  the  warp. 

ygiu'-less,  a.  [Eng.  vein,  f.;-les*.]  Destitute  of 
veins ;  as,  a  veintess  loaf.  Used  in  botany  when 
there  are  no  veins  in  a  leaf,  except  a  slight  ap- 

E roach  to  a  midrib,  as  in  the  Mosses  and  the  Fuci. 
eaves  of  this  kind  exist  only  iu  the  lowest  tribes 
of  foliaceous  plants,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  fleshy  or  thickened  leaves  iu  thehigher  orders 
in  which  the  veins  are  not  absent,  but  only  con- 
cealed within  the  substance  of  the  parenchyma. 

'vein  -let,  s.    [Eng.  vein,  s. ;  -let.'] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  little  vein ;  a  vein  branching  off 
from  a  largo  vein. 

"Joins  itself  with  other  veins  and  veinlets."—Carlyle- 
Miscellanies,  iv.,  206. 

2.  Bot. :  A   vein    of   the    smallest  size.     Lindley 
describes  and  names  three  kinds  of   them  iu  the 
leaves  of  plants :  (1)  Marginal  veiulets,  constitut- 
ing a  fine  network  of  minute  veins  connecting  the 
external  veins  with  the  margin  of  the  leaf.    The 
primary,  veins    are  themselves  connected  by  fine 
veins,   which   he  calls  (2)  Proper  veinlets,  where 
they  immediately  leave  the  primary  veins,  and  (3) 
Common  veinlets,  where  they  anastomose  iu  the 
area  between  them.    [VEIN,  II.  2.] 

*vein'-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  vein,  s. ;  -ous.]  Veined; 
having  the  veins  prominent  or  strongly  marked. 

"She clasped  hisveinnus  and  knotted  hands."—  Dickcnft. 
Tale  of  Two  Cities,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

*vein '-f,  a,  [Eng.  vein,  s. : -y.~\  Full  of  veins; 
veined.  (Thomson:  Summer.  135.) 

•veize,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  PHEESE.]  (See 
extract.) 

"Some  have  confidently  affirmed,  in  my  hearing,  that 
the  word  to  veize  (that  is,  in  the  West,  to  drive  away  with 
a  witness)  had  its  original!  from  his  [  Vesty]  profligatiiv; 
of  the  hinds  of  his  bishoprick;  but  I  yet  demurre  to  the 
truth  hereof." — Fuller:  Worthies;  Warwickshire. 

*ye'-lar,  a.  [Lat.  velum  =  a  cloth,  a  sail;  Eng. 
adj.  suil'.-ar.]  T  VELUM,  ».]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
relating  to  a  veil ;  specifically,  in  philology,  a  term 
applied  to  certain  sounds,  as  those  represented  by 
the  letters  gw,  kn~,  qu,  produced  by  the  aid  of  the 
veil,  or  soft  palate. 

vS-18r'-I-um,  s.    [Lat.] 

Bom.  Antiq.:  Tho  great  awning  stretched  over 
the  roofless  Roman  theaters  or  amphitheaters,  as  a 
protection  against  rain  or  the  sun's  rays.  These 
awnings  were  generally  of  wool  or  linen  ;  cotton 
was  used  for  the  purpose  a  little  before  the  time  of 
Julius  Ctesar  (Ptin.,  H.  N.,  xix.  1,  6.)  This  vast 
extent  of  canvas  was  supported  by  masts  (Liter.,  vi. 
108)  fixed  in  rings  in  the  outer  wall.  In  the  Great 
Theater  at  Pompeii,  these  rings  may  still  be  seen  ; 
they  are  at  regular  intervals,  and  one  above 
another,  so  that  each  mast  was  fixed  in  two  rings. 
There  is  a  similar  contrivance  in  the  Coliseum  at 
Rome;  but  there  the  masts  were  on  the  outside 
or  the  walls,  and  rested  on  consoles,  passing 
through  holes  cut  iu  the  cornice. 


4387 


velocipede 


ye  -late,  «.    [Latin  n-latus,  pa.  par.  of  velo=ta 
veil.] 
lint.:  Having  a  veil; 


vel  -ll-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  vell(a) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Orthoploceap,  having  the  pouch 
with  the  valves  convex  and  the  dissepiments  broad. 

vellon  (as  vel'-y6n),  siiisf.  [Sp.,  same  word  as 
billon.]  A  kind  of  Spanish  money  of  account.  Also 
used  like  the  English  sterling.  The  reals  de  vellon 
is  equal  to  about  5  cents. 

vel  -I6ped,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Her. :  Having  gills  of  such  or  such  a  tincture. 
Applied  to  a  cock  whose  gills  are  borno  of  a  differ- 
ent tincture  from  the  body. 

vei-16 -zl-a,  s.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

hoidal pneumatophore,  carry inR  on'ifs  uppeV'sur-  ,.B."'v'  Tho  typ'™!  Bonus  of  Velloziea>.  Stem 
face  a  diagonal,  vertical  crest,  which  is 'exposed  to  jl'cuotomously  branched:  leaves  linear  or  mear- 
tho  wind  like  a  sail.  The  species  are  about  two  """ceolate,  generally  arranged  spirally;  flowers 

large,  solitary,  white,  blue,  or  violet ;  perianth  con- 
nate; stamens  six  or  indefinite;  ovary  inferior, 
three-celled :  capsules  sub-globose,  with  many  seeds. 
Characteristic  of  the  mountain-regions  of  Brazil. 

vel  16-zI-e -se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  vellozi(a) ;  Lat. 
fom.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.  ] 

Hot. :  A  tribe  doubtfully  placed  by  Lindley  under 
Heemodoracese. 


veiled, 
vel  a-tu -ra,  s.    [Ital.] 

Art:  \  mode  of  glazing  adopted  by  the  early 
Italian  painters,  by  which  the  color  was  rubbed  on 
by  all  the  fingers,  or  the  flat  of  the  hand,  so  as  to 
hll  the  interstices  left  by  the  brush,  and  cover  the 
entire  surface  of  the  picture  thinly  and  evenly. 
(Fairholt.) 

ve-lel -la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  velum  =  a 
sail.] 

Zool.:  The  type-genus  of  Velellidw  (q.  v.).  The 
hydrosoma  consists  of  a  widely-expanded  rhom- 


iuches  iu  length  by  ono  inch  and  a  half  in  height. 


ve  lei  11-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  velell(a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.'] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Oceanic  Hydrozoa,  with  two 
genera,  Velolla  and  Porpita. 

veT-I-a,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Prob.  from  Latin 
I"e(ja=(l)an  elevated  part  of  the  Palatine  Hill, 
Rome ;  (2)  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Lucania.J 

Entomology:  A  genus  of  Hydrometridai  (q.  v.). 
Antenme  filiform,  four-jointed,  the  first  joint  the 
longest,  the  others  about  equal  to  each  other  iu 
length,  and  bent  at  an  angle  with  the  first.  Ros- 
trum two-jointed;  logs  moderate,  nearly  equidis- 
tant. 

*ve-llf  er-OUB,  a.  [Lat.  relum  =  n  sail,  and/ero 
=  to  bear.]  Bearing  or  carrying  sails. 

"They  invented  veliferous  chariots."— Evelyn :  Xavfga- 
titm  and  Commerce. 


=  to 


*ve-l!g  -er-Ous,  adj.    [Latin  velum  and  gero= 
boar.]    Bearing  a  velum  (q.  v.). 

ve-lln9he  ,  va-llnch  ,  s.    [VALINCH.] 

*vel-I-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  velitatio,  from  velitatus, 
pa.  par.  of  velitur=to  skirmish,  from  velei  (gonit. 
tr(jfi's)  =  a  light-armed  soldier.]  A  dispute  or  con- 
test; a  slight  skirmish. 

"But  all  these  were  hut  small  relifations  and  conflicts 
preparatory  to  the  main  battle."  —  Hale:  Cunt.;  of  the 
Knowledge  vf  Christ  Crucified. 

*ve-llv'-&-lant,  o.  [Lat.  velivolans,  from  velum 
=a  sail,  and  volant.,  pr.  par.  of  ro(o=to  fly.]  Pass- 
ing under  sail. 

veil,  s.  [FELL,  s.]  The  maw  or  stomach  of  a 
young  calf,  used  for  rennet.  (Prof.) 

veil,  v.  t.  [  VELL,  subst.]  To  cut  off  the  turf  or 
sward  of,  as  of  laud.  (Prov.) 

vel'-la,  s.  [Said  to  bo  from  Celtic  veler ;  Gaelic 
biolar=a  cress.] 

Botany:  Cress-rocket;  the  typical  genus  of  Vel- 
lid«e  (q.  v.).  Calyx  erect;  pouch  swollen,  two- 
celled,  with  a  dilated  flat-winged  style,  twice  as 
long  as  the  valves;  seeds  four  in  each  cell.  Vella 
annua,  the  Annual  Cress-rocket,  is  said  to  have 
been  found  on  Salisbury  Plain,  but  not  since  the 
time  of  Ray. 

Vel  -le  da,  s.  [Lat.  Veleda=&  prophetic  virgin 
among  the  Germans,  regarded  as  a  divine  being. 
(Tacihts:  Hist.,  iv.  61;  Germ.,  viii. ;  cf.  Statius: 
Silvce,  I.  iv.  49.)] 

Attrun,:  [ASTEROID,  126.] 

'vgl-le'-I-ty1  ,1.  [Fr.  vtllfitf,  as  if  from  a  Latin 
velleitatem,  accus.  of  velleitus:  from  i'eHe  =  to  wish.] 
Inclination  iu  the  way  of  volition  ;  an  indolent  or 
inactive  wish  or  inclination  toward  a  thing,  but 
unaccompanied  by  any  energetic  effort  to  obtain  it. 

"  The  least  act  of  vcUt-itst  from  thee  might  have  wrought 
this  cure." — Bp.  Hall:  Cunt.;  Iteaf  and  Dumb  Man  Cured. 

*vel-len  age,  s.    [\'ILLENAGE.] 
*veT-let,  *vel-et,  s.  &  a.    [VELVET.] 

*vel  -H-cate,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  vcllicatus,  pa.  par. 
QtwUico;  freq.  from  i'ello~to  pull.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  twitch,  to  pluck  ;  to  cause  to  twitch 
convulsively  ;  applied  to  the  muscles  and  fibers  of 
animals. 

"  Bodies  which  are  rough  and  angular,  rouse  and  vellf~ 
cttte  the  organs  of  feeling." — liiirke:  Sublime  and  Keauti- 
ful,  %  20. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  twitch;  to  move  spasmodically. 
*vel-ll-ca  -tion,  «.     [Lat.  vellicatio,  from  velli- 

attiix.  pa.  par.  of  vellico.]    [VELLICATE.] 

1.  The  act  of  twitching  or  of  causing  to  twitch. 

2.  A  twitching;  a  convulsive  or  spasmodic  move- 
ment of  muscular  fiber. 

"And  therefore  we  see  that  almost  all  purgers  have  a 
kind  of  twitching  and  rellicatiun,  besides  the  griping 
which  cometn  of  wind."— Bacon:  fiat.  Hist.,  g  87. 

*vel -II  ca-tive,  a.  [English  vellicatM  ;  -ive.] 
Havingtho  property  or  power  of  vellicating,  twitch- 
ing, or  plucking. 


vel  lum,  *vel-am,*vel-lam,  *vel-im,*vel-ym, 
*vel-yme, «.  [Fr.  vetin,  from  Low  Lat.  ritulinium, 
orpellis  vUulina=rjrepured  calf-skin,  vellum,  from 
Lat.  ri'<wfm«s=belongingto  a  calf;  vitulux=a  calf. 
For  the  change  of  n  to  m,  cf.  venom.']  [VEAL.]  A 
fine  parchment  made  of  calf-skin.  The  skins  are 
limed,  shaved,  washed,  stretched,  scraped,  and 
rubbed  down  with  pumice-stone.  The  term  is  also 
appled  to  a  superior  kind  of  writing-paper,  and  to 
a  kind  of  cotton  cloth  prepared  to  imitate,  more  or 
loss,  vellum  in  appearance. 

"The  tree,  so  pruned,  dressed,  and  cultivated,  was, 
within  a  few  days,  transplanted  into  a  large  sheet  of 
rrlliim,  and  placed  in  the  great  hall."— AtUUsun;  Specta- 
tor, No.  612. 

vel'-lum-y1,  a.  [Eng.  vellum;  -y.}  Resembling 
vellum. 

*vel-lttre,  s.    [VELCRE.] 

vel  -liis,  s.    [Lat.=a  fleece.] 

Bot. :  The  stipo  of  certain  fungals. 

*vel -lute,  s.  &  re.    [Ital.  velluto.']    Velvet  (q.  v.). 
"  Charges  of  coaches,  vellute  gowns." 

Ben  Jonson.-  Magnetic  Lady. 

vg-16  -ce  (o  as  ch),  a.    [Ital.  quick.] 

Music :  A  direction  prefixed  to  a  passage  or  move- 
ment to  indicate  that  it  is  to  bo  performed  with 
great  quickness  or  swiftness. 

*ve-109  -I-man,  s.  [Lat.  velox  (gonit.  velocis)= 
swift,  and  manw8=the  hand.]  A  carriage  of  the 
nature  of  a  velocipede,  but  driven  by  hand. 

vel  6-c.Im  -e-ter,  s.  [Lat.  velox  (genit.  velocis) 
=swift,  and  Eng.  meter,]  An  apparatus  for  meas- 
uring and  ascertaining  the  speed  of  machines,  &c. 
There  are  numerous  varieties. 

"The  new  velocimeter  invented  by  Colonel  Sebert  for 
registering  recoils,  pressure  on  buffers,  and  velocity  of 
projectile  through  the  gun."— London  Vatla  Chronicle. 

ve-loc -I-pede,  s.  [Lat.  velox  (genit.  velocis)  = 
swift,  and  pes  (gouit.  pedis)=a  foot.]  A  word  ap- 
plied to  any  kind  of  carriage  driven  by  the  feet,  and 
formerly  to  bicycles  and  tricycles.  The  name  was 
first  used  in  France,  toward  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  riding  on  the  dandy-horse  became  popu- 
lar. The  two  wheels  of  the  dandy-horse  were  of 
equal  size,  connected  by  a  bar,  on  which  a  saddle 
was  placed,  and  astride  of  which  the  rider  sat.  The 
impetus  was  given  by  the  rider's  feet  touching  the 
ground,  alternately  pushing  and  being  raised. 
Self-propulsion  was  next  attempted  by  pulling  lev- 
ers with  the  hands  or  treading  with  the  feet.  In 
this  kind  of  velocipede  there  were  three  wheels ;  but 
it  never  became  very  popular,  on  account  of  the 
labor.  In  the  year  1868  the  bicycle  was  introduced 
into  this  country.  This  velocipede  consisted  of  two 
wheels— as  the  name  implies— of  equal  size.  The 
rider  sat  on  a  saddle  connected  with  the  backbone 
and  propelled  himself  by  pressing  his  feet  on  pedals' 
at  the  ends  of  cranks  which  turned  the  wheel.  It 
was  a  great  improvement  on  the  dandy-horse;  but, 
owing  to  the  heavy  weight  of  the  machine,  faulty 
bearings,  and  the  vibration — which  was  so  great 
that  this  form  of  the  velocipede  acquired  the  name 
of  "  bone-shaker" — the  bicycle  never  became  really 
popular  until  the  introduction  of  the  indiarubber 
tire.  The  attention  of  manufacturers  was  now  at- 
tracted toward  further  improvement.  Mr.  Starley, 
of  Coventry,  England,  invented  a  light  wheel,  con- 
sisting of  a  steel  rim,  grooved  for  the  reception  of 
the  tiro,  with  stretched  spokes  of  thin  steel  wire. 
This  "  tension  "  wheel  was  so  light  and  graceful 
yet  strong,  that  it  at  once  superseded  the  old  one' 
and  virtually  created  the  modern  velocipede.  The 
size  of  the  hind  wheel  was  reduced  and  the  front 
one  enlarged,  and  the  bicycle  was  finally  perfected 
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velocipedist 

by  the  invention  of  almost  frictionless  "  ball-bear- 
ings," in  which  the  spindles  roll  between  free  pol- 
ished steel  balls.  The  popularity  and  usefulness  of 
the  bicycle  led  manufacturers  to  improve  the  old 
three-wheeled  velocipede  by  adopting  the  spider- 
wheel  and  ball- bearings,  and  the  rotary  pedal  ac- 
tion. In  these  machines  the  pedals  actuated  a 
toothed  wheel,  which  communicated  the  motion  by 
a  chain  to  another  toothed  wheel  on  the  axle  of  the 
driving-wheels.  By  varying  the  proportion  of  these 
chain-wheels,  a  small  wheel  is  made  equal  in  veloc- 
ity to  a  larger  one,  and  this  is  termed  the  "gear- 
ing "  of  the  machine.  [TRICYCLE.]  Next  came  the 
sociable  (q.v.) ;  but,  on  account  01  its  weight  and 
cumbersomeness  on  the  road  and  in  stabling,  it  was 
soon  displaced  by  the  tandem  (q.  v.}.  The  veloci- 
pede known  as  a  Safety  Bicycle  has  two  small  wheels 
of  the  same  size  (or  nearly  so),  the  rider  sittiugwell 
back  from  the  front  wheel,  and  thus  possessing 
greater  security  from  falling  forward,  and  the  req- 
uisite velocity  is  attained  from  the  small  wheels  by 
the  principle  of  "  gearing-up,"  adopted  from  the 
tricycle,  the  various  classes  of  machines  thus  ap- 
propriating improvements  from  each  other.  One  of 
the  latest  forms  of  velocipede  invented  is  a  tandem 
bicycle. 

tvS-lO$  -I-ped-lst,  *.  [Eng.  velociped(e) ; -ist,] 
One  who  uses  or  rides  on  a  velocipede. 

"Four  velocipedist  a  of  the  Tours  V61oce-Club." — St. 
James's  Gazette,  May  15, 1888. 

yg-lO9  -I-ty\  s.  [Fr.  velocity  from  Lat.  veloci- 
fatem,accus.of  velocitas,  from  velox  (genit.  vefocis) 
=swift,  from  the  same  root  as  vol  =  to  fly;  Sp. 
velocidad;  Port,  velocidade;  Ital.  velocitd,.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Quickness  or  speed  in  motion  or 
movement ;    swiftness,    rapidity,    celerity,    speed. 
(Seldom  applied  to  the  movements  of  animals.) 

2.  Physic*:  Rate  of  motion,  whether  fast  or  slow; 
the  rate  at  which  a  body  changes  its  position  in 
space ;  the  rate  of  change  of  position  of  a  point  per 
unit  of  time.    Velocity  is  said  to  be  accelerated 
when  the  body  moving  passes  through  a  greater 
space  in  equal  successive  times,  as  in  the  case  of 
bodies  falling  under  the  action  of  gravity  ;  and  to 
be  retarded  when  a  loss  space  is  passed  through  in 
each  successive  portion  of  time.    (See  extract.) 

"When  a  material  point  moves,  it  describes  n  contin- 
uous line  which  ratty  be  either  straight  or  curved,  and  is 
called  its  path  and  sometimes  itu  trajectory.  Motion 
which  takes  place  along  a  straight  line  is  called  recti- 
linear motion;  that  which  takes  place  along  a  curved 
line  is  called  curvilinear  motion.  The  rateof  the  motion 
of  a  point  is  called  its  velocity.  Velocity  may  be  either 
uniform  or  variable;  it  is  uniform  when  the  point 
describes  equal  spaces  or  portions  of  its  path  in  all  equal 
times;  it  is  variable  when  the  point  describes  unequal 
portions  of  its  path  in  any  equal  times.  Uniform  velocity 
IB  measured  by  the  number  of  units  of  space  described  in 
a  given  unit  of  time.  The  units  commonly  employed  in 
this  country  are  feet  and  seconds.  Variable  velocity  is 
measured  at  any  instant  by  the  number  of  units  of  space 
a  body  would  describe  if  it  continued  to  move  uniformly 
from  that  instant  for  a  unit  of  time.  Thus,  suppose  a 
body  to  run  down  an  inclined  plane,  it  is  a  matter  of 
ordinary  observation  that  it  moves  more  and  more 
quickly  during  its  descent;  suppose  that  at  any  point  it 
has  a  velocity  15,  this  means  that  at  that  point  it  is  moving1 
at  the  rate  of  15  feet  per  second,  or,  in  other  words,  if 
from  that  point  all  increase  of  velocity  ceased,  it  would 
describe  15  feet  in  the  next  second." — Ganot:  Physics  (ed. 
Atkinson),  §  25. 

tf  (1)  Angular  velocity :  [ANGULAR.] 

(2)  Initial  velocity:  The  rate  of  movement  of  a 
body  at  starting;  used  especially  of  the  velocity 
of  a  projectile,  as  it  issues  from  a  firearm. 

(3)  Unit  of  velocity :  That    velocity  with    which 
the  unit  length  would  be  described  in  the  unit  time. 
(Everett :  C.  (j.  S,  Si/stem  of  Un  its,  ch.  i.,  pt.  ii.) 

(4)  Virtual  velocity :  [VIRTUAL.] 
ve-lo  -nl-9.,  *.    [VALOXIA.] 

ve-lour',  s.  [Fr.  veil  our.]  A  hatter's  lustring 
and  smoothing  pad  of  silk  or  plush. 

Ve-lduT§  ,  s.  [Fr.=velvet  (q.  v.).]  A  fabric  for 
npholsterins,  carpentry.  *fcc.  It  is  a  velvet  or 
plush,  partly  of  linen  and  partly  of  double  cotton 
warps  with  mohair  yarn  weft. 

V$-l6u  -te,  s.  [Fr.  =  as  adj..  velvety;  as  snb*t., 
any  substance  like  velvet.]  Veloute  sauce  (q.  v.). 

veloute-sauce,  e. 

Cook.:  A  superior  white  sauce  made  by  boiling 
down  veal,  poultry  and  ham.  When  veloute  is  re- 
duced to  a  glaze  and  cream  added,  it  is  known  as 
Sauce  Supreme. 

velt  -fare,  s.    [£ee  def.]    A  fieldfare.    (Prov.) 

ye  -lum,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  covering,  awning,  curtain, 
veil,  or  cloth.] 

1.  Anat.t  A  veil,  a  partition ;  specif .  velum  palatit 
the  soft  palate,  a  compound  membranous  septum, 
which  prevents  the  food  from  ascending  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  pharynx.  The  term  velum  if  also 
used  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  medullary  valves 
of  the  cerebrum. 
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2.  Bot.:  Tho  horizontal  membrane  which  connects 
the  margin  of  the  pileus  with  the  stipes  of  a  fungus. 
Such  a  veil  when  adnate  with  the  surface  of  the 
pileus.  is  called  velum  universal?  (a  universal  veil), 
and  when  extending  only  from  the  margins  of  the 
pileus  to  the  stipes,  velum  partiale  (a  partial  veil). 

3.  Zoology: 

(1)  A  single  or  double  ciliated  lobe  occurring  in 
the  young  of  some  bivalve   mollusks  when    they 
leave  the  parent.     (Nicholson.') 

(2)  An  extension  of  the  cephalic  integument  in 
the  young  of  the  Gasteropoda.    It  commences  as  a 
circlet  of  cilia  round  the  head.    (Nicholson.) 

(3)  The  membrane  which  surrounds  and  partially 
closes  the  mouth  of  the  disc  of  Medusae  or  of  Medu- 
siform  gonophores.     (Nicholson.) 

ve-lQ  -men,  s.    [Lat.=a  fleece.] 

Bot. :  The  velvety  coating  produced  in  some  leaves 
by  short,  very  dense  and  soft,  but  rather  rigid  hairs, 
as  in  many  Lasiandras. 

*veT-ure,  *vel  -lure,  s.  [Fr.  velours.}  Velvet 
(q.v.). 

"His  horse  with  one  girt,  six  times  pieced,  and  a 
woman's  crupper  of  velure,  pieced  with  packthread." — 
Sliakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Hi.  2. 

vel-u-tl  -na,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  tie!«(inus=velvety, 
from  Lat.  vellu8=a  fleece.] 

ZoOl.  tfc  Paloeont. :  A  genus  of  Naticidee,  witli  four 
recent  species  from  Britain,  Norway,  and  North 
America.  Shell  thin,  with  a  velvety  epidermis: 
spire  small,  suture  deep,  aperture  very  large  and 
rounded,  no  operculum.  Margin  of  mantle  devel- 
oped all  round  and  turned  up  over  the  shell ;  gills 
two,  head  broad,  tentacles  blunt,  far  apart,  with 
eyes  at  their  outer  bases.  The  animal  is  carniv- 
orous. Three  fossil  species  from  the  Pliocene  of 
Britain. 

ve-lu -tin-ous,  a.    [Ital.  t>eHuto=velvet.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Resembling  velvet;  velvety,  soft. 

2.  Botany:  Velvety,  having  the  surface  hairy,  and 
with  the  look  and  feel  of  velvet,  as  in  Cotyledon 
coccineus. 

*vel-y§r-et,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  velvet  (q.  v.).] 
An  inferior  kind  of  velvet. 

"No  doubt  his  lordship  recognizes 
The  coat  he  had  on  at  assizes ; 
A  Vflveret,  genteel  and  neat, 
With  tabby  lined,  and  frogs  complete." 

Anstey:  Pleader's  Guttle,  lect.  7. 

vel-vet,  *vel-et,  *vel-let,  *vel-ouet,  *vel- 
ouette.  *vel-wet,  *vel-lure,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Italian 
veluto  (Ital.  velluto),  from  a  supposed  Low  Latin 
r/MutMs=shaggy  (Lat.  villosus),  from  Lat.  villus= 
shaggy  hair,  a  tuft  of  hair.  The  form  vellure  is 
directly  from  French  ueiowrs^velvet,  from  Lat.  vil- 
losus.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally: 

I.  Fabric:  A  silk  fabric  in  which  the  Warp  is 


vet;  but  are  cut  by  a  knife  to  make  a  cut  velvet, 
[VELVETEEN.] 

"Another  piece  of  cloth  of  golde  raised  with  crimosin 
veluet  in  graine,  a  piece  of  purple  velvet." — Hackluyt: 
Voyages,  i.  287. 

*[  The  manufacture  is  not  known  to  have  taken 
place  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Joinville  in  1272.  For  a  time  it  was 
confined  to  Italy,  then  it  extended  to  France,  and 
finally  was  brought  to  England  by  the  refugees 
who  came  over,  in  1685,  on  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes. 

2.  A  delicate  hairy  integument  covering  the 
antlers  of  a  deer  in  the  first  stages  of  growth.  It  is 
provided  with  blood-vessels,  which  supply  nutri- 
ment to  the  horn,  but,  gradually  begins  to  shrivel 
and  peel  off,  its  complete  disappearance  being 
hastened  by  the  deer  rubbing  its  antlers  against 
trees,  &c. 

"They  cannot  have  mnch  of  a  time  with  the  red  deer 
(Bara  singh),  whose  horns  are  likely  to  be  in  velvet  till 
the  last  weeks  of  that  month."— Field,  Feb.  13,  1886. 

II.  Fig. :  That  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  a  trans- 
action which  represents  clear  gain,  aud  that  usually 
acquired  without  effort.  (Slany.) 

B.  .4s  adjective: 

1.  Made  or  consisting  of  velvet. 

"Will  any  man  thinke  that  &  veluet  cote  is  of  more  price 
than  a  linnen  coife  ?"— Hooker:  Eccles.  Pol.,  bk.  v.,  §  6. 

2.  With  a  surface  like  velvet ;  velvety. 

"The  cowslip's  velvet  head." — Hilton:  Comus,  898. 

*[  To  stand  on  velvet :  To  have  made  one's  bets  so 
that  one  cannot  lose,  and  must  in  all  probability 
win.  (Racing  slang.) 

velvet-bur,  s. 

Bot. :  Priva  echinata  ;  a  plant  of  the  order  Ver- 
benaccR?. 


velveteen 

velvet  copper-ore,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  LETTSOMITE  (q.  v.). 

velvet-cork,  suhst.  The  b.'st  kind  tit  cork  :  bark 
reddish,  supple,  and  not  woody  or  porous.  (Sim- 
ruonds.) 

velvet-dock,  s. 

Bot.  :  r:rl,ii.irum  thapniis.  Named  from  its  soft 
leaves.  (Prior.) 

velvet-duck,  s.    [VELVET-SCOTER.] 
velvet  fiddler-crab,  mbst.  [VELVET  SWIMMIKG- 

CRAB.] 

velvet-flower,  s. 

Kotany  : 

1.  AmaranthuK  cnudatns    (Love-lies-a-bleeding.) 
Named  from  its  velvety  crimson  tassels.     (Prior.) 

2.  Tagete  'spatula.  (Turner  in  Britten  &  Holland.) 
[TAGETES.] 

•velvet-guard,  s. 

1.  A  guard  or  ornamental  trimming  of  dress  worn 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

"Those  velvet-guards  and  black-lac,'  <l  sleeves." 

Decker:  Histriomastix. 

2.  A  person   wearing   such   trimmings   or  orna- 
ments. 

*  "  Velvet-guards  and  Sunday  citizens." 

Sliakesp.:  Ueiiry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  tii.  1. 

velvet-leaf,  s. 
Botany: 

1.  Cissumpi-lospareira.    [PAREIRA.) 

2.  Sida  abutilon,  a  broad-leaved  species  found  in 
India. 

3.  Lavatera  arborea.    [LAVATERA.] 

velvet-loom,  s. 

Fabric  :  A  pile-fabric  loom. 

velvet-moss,  s. 

Bot.  :  Gyrophora  murina,  a  lichen  used  in  dyeing. 

velvet-  painting,  s.  The  art  of  coloring  on  velvet 
with  transparent  liquid  and  other  readily  diluted 
colors. 

velvet-paper,  s.    Flock-paper  (q.  v.). 

*velvet-pee,  subst.  [Of.  pea-jacket.']  A  velvet 
jacket. 

"Your  lashed  shoulders  [covered]  with  a  velpet-pct."  — 
Beaum.  if-Flet.:  Love'  it  Cure,  ii.  1. 

velvet-pile  carpet,  s.    [\\~ILTOS-CAEPET.] 

velvet-runner,  «. 

Ornith.:  One  of  the  many  popular  names  of  Kal- 
lus  aquaticus,  the  Water-rail  (q.  v.).  Called  also 
Bidcock,  Bilcock,  Brook-ousel,  Brook-runner,  and 
Runner. 

velvet-scoter,  s. 

Ornith.:  Oidemiafusca.  General  plumage  velvet 
black,  ends  of  secondary  quills  white,  forming  a 
conspicuous  bar  across  the  wings  ;  eyelids  and  a 
small  patch  behind  each  eye  white;  beak  pale 
orange,  legs  and  toes  crimson-red. 

velvet-seed,  s. 

Bot.  :  (fuettarcla  elliptica. 

velvet-sponge,  s. 

ZoOl.  :  Hippospongia  meandriformis. 

velvet  swimming-crab,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Portunuspubfr;  a  small  crab  with  a  hairy 
carapace,  armed  in  front  with  ten  or  more  spines. 
Claws  and  four  pairs  of  simple  legs  clothed  with  a 
dense  pile  of  fur.  General  color  brown,  longitu- 
dinal ridges  in  the  joints  of  the  limbs  blue.  Called 
also  the  Velvet  Fiddler-crab. 

velvet-tree,  s. 

Puddling:  The  point  where  the  draught  from 
the  neck  of  the  furnace  is  turned  upward  into  the 
stack. 

*veT-vet,  v.  i.  &  t.    [VELVET,  s.] 

A.  Intrant.:  To  paint  velvet. 

"Verditure  ...  is  the  palest  green  that  is,  but 
good  to  velvet  upon  black  in  any  drapery."  —  Peacham:  On 
Drawing. 

B.  Trims.:  To  cover  with  velvet  ;  to  cause  to  re- 
semble velvet. 

vel-vet-ed,  a.  [Eng.  velvet;  -ed.~}  Partaking 
of  the  nature  of  velvet  ;  painted  so  as  to  resemble 
velvet;  velvety. 

vel-ve-teen  ,  s.    [A  dimin.  from  velvet  (q.v.).] 
1.  Lit.  :  A  cotton  fabric  having  the  appearance  of 
velvet,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  respect  of  the 
material.    When  it  has  a  twilled  back  it  is  called 
Genoa. 


"A  passion  for  nature  —  a  deep,  imaginative  passion  for 
her  wild  scenes  and  solitary  beauty  —  very  often  lies  hid- 
den under  the  rough  coat  of  the  fisherman,  the  velveteen 
shooting-jacket,  and  even  under  the  scarlet  coat."  — 
Emi'.ia  Wyndham,  ch.  xii. 


fate,     fit.    fare,    amidst,    wnat.    fall,    fatner;     we.    wet,    here,    camel,     ner.     there;     pine,    pit.    sire,    sir.    marine;     go.    pot, 
or.    wore,    wolf,     w5rk.     whd,    sftn;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    All;     try,    Syrian,     a,     OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  -  kw. 


velveting 


2.  Fig.  (/;/.) :  A  gamekeeper,  from  his  dress. 
(Colloq.  En<j.  or  slang.) 

"Were the  English  'velveteens'  less  conservative  and 
•orthodox  in  his  views  of  what  the  limits  of  his  duties  are, 
he  might  take  a  hint  from  the  'foreigner'  in  trapping 
blue  rocks." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

vel -vet-Ing,  ».  [Eng.  velvet;  -ing.']  The  fine 
nap  or  shag  of  velvet. 

vel  -vet-jf,  a.  [Eng.  velvet;  -y.]  Madeof  velvet; 
resembling  velvet;  velutinous  (q.  v.). 

"  The  beautiful,  velvety  turf  of  the  gardens."— H u g hes: 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  ch.  xxv. 

ve'-na,  (pi.  ve  -nse),  s.    [Lat.] 

Anat,  cfr  Bot. :  A  vein  (q.  v.). 

vena-cava,  s. 

Anat. :  Ono  of  two  veins,  the  Inferior  and  the  Su- 
perior venee  cavee.  The  inferior,  lower,  or  ascend- 
ing vena  cava  returns  the  blood  from  the  lower 
limbs  and  from  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis  and  the 
abdomen.  A  large  valve,  that  of  Eustachius,  is 
situated  at  the  orifice  by  which  it  enters  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart.  The  Superior  vena  cava  con- 
veys to  the  heart  the  blood  which  is  returned  from 
the  head,  the  neck,  the  upper  limbs,  and  the  thorax. 
It  has  no  valves. 

vena-contracta,  s.    [CONTRACTED- VEIN*.] 

vena-portse,  s.    [PORTAL-VEIN.] 

ven-a  -da,  s.    [Native  name.]    [PuDU.] 

ve  -nal  (1),  a.  [Lat.  vena— A  vein.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  vein  or  veins;  contained  in  the  veins; 
venous ;  as,  venal  blood. 

ve -nal  (2),  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vena/is=salable, 
for  sale,  from  venus,  i?en«m=sale.j  Ready  to  be 
sold  for  money  or  other  consideration,  and  entirely 
from  sordid  motives ;  ready  to  be  bought  over  for 
lucre;  mercenary,  hireling,  sordid. 

"The  venal  cry  and  prepared  vote  of  a  passive  senate." 
— Burke:  State  of  the  Nation. 

ve-nal'-I-ty1,  s.  [Fr.  venalite",  from  Lat.  venali- 
tatem,  accusative  of  venalitas,  from  venaii8=venal 
{q.  v.).J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  venal  or 
basely  influenced  by  money ;  the  prostitution  of 
talents,  offices,  or  services  for  money  or  reward; 
mercenariness. 

"Not  unacquainted  with  the  venality  of  the  govern- 
ment."— Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vii. 

tve-nan  -te§,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  nomin.  pi.  of  venans 
(genit,  venantis),  pr.  par.  of  venor=to  hunt.] 

Zool.:  In  Walckufter's  classification,  a  group  of 
Spiders  which  he  defines  as  incessantly  running  or 
leaping  about  in  the  vicinity  of  their  abode  to  catch 
their  prey.  The  group  was  approximately  equal  to 
the  more  modern  families  Mygalidee,  Salticidee,  and 
Lycosidae. 

*ve'-nar-y\  a.  &s.    [Lat.  venor=to  hunt.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  hunting- 
venatic. 

"There  be  three  for  ve  nary  or  venatical  pleasure  in 
England,  viz.,  a  forest,  a  chace,  and  a  park."—  Howell- 
Letters,  bk.  iv.,  let.  15. 

B.  As  subst. ;  The  art  of  hunting;  the  chase. 

"  The  right  of  pursuing  and  taking  all  beasts  of  chase  or 
•venary." — Blackstone;  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  27. 

ven-as  -quite  (qu  as  k),  s.  [After  Venasque, 
Pyrenees,  where  found;  surf,  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Ottrelite  (q.  v.),  occurring  in 
masses  with  a  lamellar  and  radiating  structure. 
Hardness,  5'5;  specific  gravity,  3'26;  color  and 
streak,  gray  to  grayish-black;  composition,  essen- 
tially a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  and  protoxide 
of  iron. 

*ve-nat  -Ic,  *ve-nat  -Ic-al,  a.  TLat.  venations, 
from  venatus,  pa.  par.  of  venor= to  hunt.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  hunting ;  used  in  hunting. 
"Venatic  vagaries  in  the  matter  of  scent  were  readily 

understood."— Field,  Nov.  12,  1887. 

2.  Given  to  hunting ;  fond  of  the  chase. 

"  The  '  Buffs,'  a  very  venatio  corps,  entertained  all 
comers  most  hospitably."—  Field,  Dec.  6,  1^4. 

ve-nat  -I-ca,  s.    [VINATICO.] 

*ve-nat '-Ic-al,  a.    [VENATIC.] 

ve-nat -Ic-al-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  venatical,'  -ly.]  In 
a  vonatic  manner;  as  pertaining  to  hunting  or  the 
chase. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  that  vernal  saint,  Valentine, 
Tr&svenatically  minded."— Field,  Feb.  26,  1887. 

*ve-na'-tion,  (l),s.  [Lat.  venatio,  from  venatus, 
pa.  par.  of  venor=to  hunt.] 

1.  The  actor  practice  of  nunting;  the  chase. 
"The  manner  of  their  [the  beverj  venations  in  Amer- 
ica."— Browne;   Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  The  state  of  being  hunted, 
ve-na'-tion  (2)f  s.    [Lat.  vena=a.  vein.] 

Bot. :  The  arrangement  of  the  veins  in  the  leaves 
of  plants.  If  a  leaf  has  only  a  single  midrib  with- 
out branches,  as  in  many  Coniferae,  the  venation  is 
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said  to  bo  simple.  The  three  leading  types  of  vena- 
tion are  the  Reticulated,  Netted,  or  Angular,  found 
in  tho  exogons  and  a  few  aberrant  eudogens ;  the 
Parallel,  or  Curved,  found  in  all  the  higher  endo- 
seiis ;  and  the  Furcate,  or  Forked,  characteristic  of 
Ferns.  Liudleymade  ten  divisions:  Veinless,  Equnl- 
veined,  Straight  -  veined.  Curve  -veined,  Netted, 
Ribbed,  FalseYy-ribbed,  Radiating,  Feather-veined 
and  Hidden-veined.  Professors  McCosh  and  Dickie 
considered  that  they  had  traced  a  connection  be- 
tween the  ramifications  of  plants  and  their  vena- 
tion. 

*ve  na-tbr  -I-al,  a.  [Latin  venator=a  hunter.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  hunting ;  venatic. 

Vend,  r.  t  [French  vendre,  from  Lat.  rendo,  con- 
tracted from  venundo  (for  venum  do)  =  to  offer  for 
sale,  from  vemtm=sale,  and  do=to  give.]  To  sell; 
to  offer  to  sell ;  to  transfer  to  another  person  for  a 
pecuniary  equivalent. 

"  The  only  commodity  it  vends,  are  the  cacao  nuts  of 
which  the  chocolate  is  made."—  Dampier:  Voyages  (an. 
(1682). 

*vend,  a.    [VEND,  v.]    Sale. 

"She  .  .  has  a  great  vend  for  them."— Richardson: 
Clarissa,  iv.  165. 

vend,  s.    [WEND.] 

ven  -da$e,  s.  [O.  Fr.  vendese;  Fr.  vandoise=tho 
dace.] 

Ichthy.:  Coregonus  vendasius.  from  the  lakes  of 
Dumfriesshire.  Upper  surface  brown,  sides  tinged 
with  yellow,  females  about  eight  inches  loup, 
males  somewhat  less.  They  resemble  the  smelt  in 
flavor. 

Ven-de  -an,  a.  &s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  La  Vend6e,  in 
France. 

B.  As  subst. :    A  native  or  inhabitant  of  La  Yen- 
dee. 

"vSn-dee",  s.  [Eng.  vend,  v. ;  -ee.]  The  person 
to  whom  anything  is  sold ;  correlative  of  vendor. 

"If  a  vicar  sows  his  glebe,  or  if  he  sells  his  corn,  and 
the  vendee  cuts  it,  he  must  pay  the  tithes  to  the  parson." 
— Ayliffe. 

vendemiaire  (as  van-de-ml-ar  ),  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Latin  vindemia—the  vintage.]  The  first  month  in 
the  French  Republican  calendar,  beginning  Sep- 
tember 22  or  23,  and  ending  October  21  or  22;  so 
called  from  its  being  the  vintage  season. 

vend'-er,  s.  [Eng.  vend,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  vends 
or  sells  goods ;  a  seller,  a  vendor. 

"The  venders  of  card-matches." — Addison:  Spectator, 
No.  251. 

ven-det'-ta,  subst.  [Ital.,  from  Latin  vindicta= 
revenge.]  [VINDICTIVE.] 

Anthrop. :  A  particular  case  of  the  wider  custom 
of  blood-feud,  by  which  every  member  of  a  stock,  or 
body  of  men  between  whom  blood-relationship  sub- 
sists, is  bound  to  aid  in  taking  vengeance  (on  the 
offender  if  possible,  or  on  the  stock  to  which  he 
belongs)  for  a  personal  injury  done  to  any  of  his 
kinsmen.  The  vendetta  which  exists  in  Corsica, 
and  to  a  loss  extent  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Cala- 
bria, is  the  practice  of  taking  vengeance  on  the 
murderer  of  a  relative;  and  this  duty  is  imposed 
primarily  on  the  next  of  kin,  but  in  a  Jess  degree  on 
all  the  relatives  of  the  murderedindividual.  If  the 
murderer  succeeds  in  eluding  his  pursuers,  then 
vengeance  may  bo  taken  on  any  of  his  relatives. 
Between  1770  and  1800,  when  the  vendetta  was  at  its 
height,  some  7,000  murders  are  said  to  have 
occurred  in  Corsica  owing  to  this  practice  of  pri- 
vate vengeance.  A  law  prohibiting  the  carrying  of 
arms  did  much  to  put  a  stop  to  the  vendetta,  but 
the  law  is  now  repealed  with  the  result  that  the 
number  of  murders  is  on  the  increase. 

"It  is  now  apparent  that  the  vendetta  represents  a  sys- 
tem which  prevailed  everywhere  before  the  consolidation 
of  society  into  the  state,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
police  capable  of  protecting  life  and  property.  The 
system  wus  a  rude  substitute  for  government  find  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  family,  or  the  body  of 
kindred,  formed,  in  fact,  a  commonwealth  of  itself;  its 
members  held  firmly  together;  and  when  one  was  injured 
all  the  little  stute  was  injured."— Chambers'  Eiicyc.  (ed. 
1867),  is.  746. 

^[  Hence  applied  to  a  private  quarrel  that  can 
only  be  settled  by  the  death  of  0110  of  the  parties 
concerned  at  the  hands  of  the  other. 

"E ,  a  short-sighted,  plucky,  powerful  fellow,  fell 

out  with  J.  D .  tor  some  weeks  it  was  known  in  Chi- 
cago that  a  meeting  between  them  meant  shooting. 
Later  ambassadors  between  the  pair  were  understood  to 
have  brought  about  a  sort  of  reconciliation.  The  vendetta 
was  to  drop."— Referee,  April  8,  1888. 

vend-I-Wl'-I-tf.  s.  [Eng.  vendible;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  or  being  vendible  or  salable. 

"The  vendibility  of  commodities."— Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of 
Conscience,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

vend-I-ble,  vend -a  Me,  a.  &s.  [Fr.  vendible. 
vendable;  Lat.  vendibilis,  from  vendo=to  vend 
(q.v.).] 


venefical 

A.  As  adj.:  Capable  of  being  vended  or  sold ;  to 
be  disposed    of   for  money;  salable,   marketable; 
for  sale. 

"Pepper  is  the  chief  vendible  commodity  in  this  coun- 
try."— Dumpier:  Voyage*  (an.  1690). 

B.  As  ftuhxt. :  Something  to  be  sold  or  offered ;  a 
salable  commodity. 

"The  prices  of  all  vendible*  for  the  body  of  man  and 
horse."— Life  of  A.  Wood,  p.  300. 

vend -I-ble-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  vendible;  -ness.'] 
Vendibility  (q.  v.). 

*vend  -I-blf ,  adv.  [Eng.  vendible) ;  -ly.]  In  a 
vendible  or  salable  manner. 

*ven  -dl-cate.  v.  t.    [Fr.  vendiquer.]    To  claim. 

[VINDICATE.] 

"His  body  so  perteyneth  unto  hym,  that  none  other, 
without  his  consent,  may  vendicate  therein  any  proper- 
tie."-  Sir  T.  Elyot:  The  Governor,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

*ven'-dl  tate,  *ven-di-tat,  v.  t.  [Lat.  vendita- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  vendito,  freq.  of  vendo=to  vend 
(q.v.).]  To  set  out,  as  for  sale;  hence,  to  set  out 
ostentatiously ;  to  make  a  show  of. 

"This  they  doe  in  the  subtilitie  of  their  wit,  to  make 
them  seeme  more  wonderfully  by  these  strange  words  of 
fli-t,  as  if  they  would  venditat  them  for  the  very  wonders 
of  natures  worke."—  P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxxvii.,ch.  xii. 

*ven-dl  ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  venditatio,  from  ven- 
dito, freq.  of  vendo=to  sell,  to  vend  (q.v.).]  A 
boastful  display. 

"By  a  cunning  protestation  against  all  reading-,  and 
venditation  of  their  own  naturals."— Ben  Jonson. 

*  ven- dl '-tion,  s.  [French,  from  Lat.  venditionem, 
accus.  of  venditio,  from  venditus.  pa.  par.  otvendo 
=to  vend  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  selling ;  sale. 

"Byway  of  vendftion,  or  sale,  he  gives  them  up." — 
Langley.-  Sermons  (1644),  p.  20. 

*ven  -dl-tor,  subst.  [Latin.]  A  seller,  a  vendor. 
(Money  Masters  All  Things,  p.  89.) 

ven'-dor,  s.  [Eng.  vend,  s. ;  -or.]  One  who  sells; 
a  seller. 

"If  the  vendor  says  the  price  of  a  beast  is  four  pounds, 
and  the  vendee  says  he  will  give  four  pounds,  the  bargain 
is  struck." — Blackstone:  Commentaries,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxz. 

*ven-due',  s.  [O.  Fr.,  prop.  fern,  of  vendu,  pa. 
par.  of  vendre  =  to  sell,  to  vend  (q.  v.).]  A  public 
auction  or  sale. 

"  Having  purchased  a  laced  waistcoat  ...  at  a  ven- 
due,  made  a  swaggering  figure."—  Smollett:  Roderick  Ran- 
dom, ch.  zxxvi. 

*vendue-master,  s.  An  auctioneer.    ( IVharton.) 
*vendue-room,  s.   A  saleroom. 
Ve-neer',  v.  t.    [German  furniren  =  to  inlay,  to 
veneer,  from  Fr./o«rnir=  to  furnish  (q.  v.}.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  cover  with  veneer;  to  overlay  or  face 
over,  as  an  inferior  wood,  with  wood  of  a  finer  or 
more  valuable  kind,  so  as  to  cause  the  whole  mass 
to  present  the  appearance  of  being  made  of  the 
more  valuable  wood. 

2.  Fig.:  To  give  a  more  agreeable,  attractive,  or 
pleasant  appearance  to,  as  to  something  worthless 
unattractive,  or  bad  ;  to  gild  over ;  to  gloss. 

"  Veneer'd  with  sanctimonious  theory." 

Tennyson:  Princess,  Pro!.  117. 

ve-neer',  s.    [VENEER,  t?.] 
J.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.:  A  thin    slip  of   wood  or  ivory  glued  or 
cemented  to  a  piece  of  other  material,  and  forming 
an  ornamental  covering  thornfor.    Mahogany,  rose- 
wood, walnut,  and  similar  beautiful  woods  are  prin- 
cipally used. 

2.  Fig.:  Superficial  show  or  gloss. 

"The  West-end  economist  sees  only  the  veneer,  the 
hurry,  the  flurry."—  Family  Herald,  May  26,  1888,  p.  62. 

II.  Entom.  (pi.):  The  Grass-moths  (q.  v.). 

veneer-saw,  *. 

Wood-work, ;  A  circular  saw,  made  thick  at  the 
middle,  and  tapering  to  a  very  thin  edgo  at  the 
periphery;  used  for  cutting  veneers  from  a  solid 
block. 

ve-neer -Ing,  s.    [Em?,  veneer;  -ing.'] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Tho    act,    process,    or    art    of    covering   with 
veneer ;  the  act  of  laying  on  veneer ;  the  act  or  oper- 
ation of  one  who  veneers. 

2.  The  same  as  VENEER,  s.,  1. 1.  (q.  v.) . 
II.  Fig.;  The  same  as  VENEER,  s.,  I.  2. 
*ve-nef -Ic-al,  *v5n-6-fIc'-Ial  (c   as  sh),  adj. 

[Latin   i'ene/icMS=poispnous,  sorcerous,  from  ven- 
crmm=poison,  and/acio=to  make,  to  do.] 

1.  Acting  by  poison ;  used   for  poisoning  or  sor- 
cery; sorcerous. 

"  These  witches  came  forth— all  with  spindles,  timbrels, 
rattles,  or  other  veneflcul  instruments  making  a  con- 
fused noise."  —  Ben  Jonson:  The  Masque  of  Queens. 
(Introd.) 

2.  Addicted  to  sorcery  or  poisoning. 


boll,    bdy ;     pout,    J6"wl ;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     c. hln,     bencn;     go,     &em ;     thin,     this ;     sin,     as. ;     ezpect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     tion,     -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -We,     -die.      Ac.  =bel.     del. 


venefice 
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*ven  -S-f  Ice,  s.  [Lat.  veneficium,  from  veneficus 
=poisonous.J  [VEXEFICAL,]  The  practice  of  poison- 
ing. 

*ven-S-fr-cious,  a.  [Latin  venificus.]  [VENKF- 
ICAL.]  Poisonous,  sorcerous ;  acting  by  poison  or 
sorcery. 

*'  It  was  an  old  venejlctous  practice  to  hinder  the  deliv- 
ery of  AJcmsena." — Browne:  Vulyar  Errors,  bk,  v.r 
ch.  xxi. 

*ven-e-f I  -cious-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  venefici&us;  -ly.] 
By  poison,  sorcery,  or  witchcraft. 

"  Lest  witches  should  draw  or  prick  their  names  therein 
and  fenfftcii.tu.fly  mischief  their  persons,  they  broke  the 
shell." — Brotcne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xii. 

*ven  -e-moiis,  a.    [VEXOMOTTS.] 

*ven'-e-nate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  venenatus,  pa.  par.  of 
veneno=  to  poison,  from  renenwm=poison.]  To  poi- 
son, to  infect  with  poison. 

"These  miaams  entering  the  body,  are  not  so  energic 
as  to  venenate  the  entire  mass  of  blood  in  an  instant." — 
Harvey;  On  Consumption. 

*ven'-6-nate,  adj.  [VENENATE,  r.]  Poisoned; 
infected  with  poison ;  poisonous. 

"  By  giving  this  in  fevers  after  calcination,  whereby 
the  venenate  parts  are  carried  off.'*—  Woodward:  On 
Fossils. 

*ven-e-na  -tion,  s.    [VENENATE,  r.] 

1.  The   act   of   poisoning;    the   state    of    being 
poisoned. 

2.  Poison ;  Tenom. 

"For  Barely  they  are  sabtiler  venenattons,  such  as 
will  invisibly  destroy." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vii., 
ch.  xiz. 

*ve-nene  ,  *ven  -e-nOse,  adj.  [Lat.  venenosus, 
from  ifenenum— poison ;  Fr.  v£n£neux.]  Poisonous, 
venomous. 

"  For  pestilence  ia  properly  signified  by  the  spider, 
whereof  some  kinds  are  of  a  very  venenose  nature." — 
Browne;  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

fven-e-no  -sa,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Latin  rene- 
nosus—t\\\\  of  poison,  very  poisonous.  1 

ZoQl. :  An  approximate  synonym  of  Thauat  ophidiu 
(q.v.). 

*ven-e-n5s  -I-ty\  subst.  [Eng.  venenos(e)  ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  venenose  or  poisonous. 

*ven-er-a-Wl  -I-ti?,  8.  [FT.  vtntrabiliM,  from 
LtOVfL.ni.venerabilitatem,  accus.  of  venerabilitas, 
from  Latin  venerabilis— venerable  (q.  v.).l  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  venerable ;  venerableness. 

"According  to  the  excellence  and  venerability  of  their 
prototypes," — More:  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  ch.  viii. 

ven'-Sr-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  venerabilis- 
fit  to  be  reverenced ;  from  i'eneror=to  reverence,  to 
venerate  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  venerable;  Ital.  venerabile.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Worthy  of  veneration  or  reverence ;  deserving 
of  reverence,  respect,  and  honor ;  reverend.     (Gen- 
erally applied  to  persons  advanced  in  years.) 

41  Daniel  was  now  a  right  venerable  sage  old  father." — 
Joye;  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  ch.  v. 

2.  Rendered   sacred  by  religious  or  other  lofty 
associations ;  to  be  regarded  with  awe  or  reverence ; 
hallowed  by  associations;  as,  a  venerable  ruin. 

II.  Ecclesiology : 

1.  A  title  formerly  given    to  the    dignitaries  of 
cathedrals  of  the  old  foundation,  now  confined  to 
archdeacons. 

2.  The  lowest  grade  of  canonization  in  the  Roman 
church. 

"There  are  three  recognized  degrees  of  sanctity— that 
of  Venerable,  that  of  Blessed,  and  that  of  Saint."— Addis 
&  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  71. 

Ven.  -er-ft-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  venerable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  venerable. 

"The  venerableness  and  impotence  of  old  age." — South: 
Sermons,  vol.  xi.,  ser.  4. 

*ven  -er-a^bly1,  adv.  [Eng.  venerab(le) ;  -Zy.]  In 
a  venerable  manner;  so  as  to  excite  or  call  for 
veneration. 

"The  Palatine,  proud  Rome's  imperial  seat, 
An  awful  pile!  stands  venerably  great." 

Addison:  Italy;  Rome. 

fven-Sr-a -96-88,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  venus,  genit. 
vener(is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Zo6l. :  An  approximate  synonym  of  Veneridae 
(q.  v.). 

*ven'-er-ant,  $dj.  [Latin  renerans,  pr.  par.  of 
veneror.]  [VENERATE.]  Reverent. 

"When  we  prononnce  the  name  of  Giotto,  our  venerant 
thoughts  are  at  Assisi  and  Padua." — Ruskin:  Modem 
Painters  (ed.  1846),  ii.  9. 

ven  -Sr-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  veneratus.  pa.  par.  of 
veneror=tu  reverence,  to  worship,  akin  to  venus 
(genit.  venert8)=love :  Sanscrit  t-an=to  serve,  to 
honor;  Fr.  v6n£rer;  Span.  &  Port,  venerar;  Ital. 


venerare.]  To  regard  or  treat  with  reverence  and 
r»'S[K'ct ;  to  look  up  to  with  veneration  ;  to  reverence ; 
to  revere ;  to  regard  us  hallowed. 

"  The  shrine  is  that  which  thou  dost  venerate." 

Herbert:  Church  Porch,  xliv. 

ven-er-a'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  venerationem, 
accus.  of  rcm'r<ttio,  from  vt'iieratu8t  pa.  par.  of 
veneror=to  venerate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  venerating ;  the  feeling 
of  one  who  venerates ;  the  highest  degree  of  respect 
and  reverence;  reverend  regard:  respect  mingled 
with  some  degree  of  awe;  a  feeling  or  sentiment 
excited  by  the  dignity,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  a 
person,  or  by  thesacredness  of  his  character,  and, 
with  regard  to  places,  by  some  associations  which 
render  them  hallowed. 

"  Veneration  is  a  higher  degree  of  respect;  in  which 
the  mind  seems  to  be  more  forcibly  struck  with  wisdom, 
connected  with  the  sterner  virtues." — Coy  an:  On  the  Pas- 
sions, pt.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  §  3. 

2.  Phrenol.:  An  affective  sentiment  having  for  its 
object  any  person  or  thing  deemed  worthy  of  ven- 
eration by  the  individual.    The  organ  is  situated 
on  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
disease,  so  that  high  devotional  excitement  arising 
from  excess  of  veneration  is  one  of  the  commonest 
forms  of  insanity. 

*ven  -er-a-tlye,  s.  [English  venerat(ion);  -ire.] 
Feeling  veneration ;  respectful,  reverent. 

"  I  for  one,  when  a  venerative  youth,  have  felt  a  thrill 
of  joy."—  All  the  Year  Hound,  Sept.  27,  1862,  p.  62. 

fven'-er-at-5r,  s.  [Lat.  from  veneratus,  pa.  par. 
of  veneror=to  venerate  (q.v.).]  One  who  vener- 
ates or  reverences. 

"  Not  a  scorner  of  your  sex, 
But  vene rator."  lennyson:  Princess,  iv.  403. 

ve-ner -e-al,  *ve-ner -e-all,  *ve-ner  -I-all,  «.. 
[Latin  venereus,  venerius— pertaining  to  Venus 
(genit.  Fenerts)=the  goddess  of  love,  love.j 

*1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  venery  or  sexual  love ;  re- 
lating to  sexual  intercourse. 

"  Nothing  is  feign*  d  in  this  venereal  strife." 

Dryden.-  Juvenal,  vi.  440. 

2.  Arising  from,  produced  by,  or  connected  with 
sexual  intercourse ;  as,  venereal  disease. 

*3.  Adapted  to  the  cure  of  venereal  diseases ;  as, 
venereal  medicines. 

*4.  Adapted  to  excite  venereal  desires ;  aphro- 
disiac. 

*5.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  copper,  which 
was  called  Venus  in  the  mystical  language  of  the 
alchemists. 

"Blue  vitriol,  how  venereal  and  unsophisticated  soever, 
rubbed  upon  the  whetted  blade  of  a  knife,  will  not  im- 
part its  latent  color."— Boyle. 

*ve-ner  -e-ate,  r.  t.  [VENEREAL.]  To  render 
lascivious. 

"To  venereate    the    unbridled  spirits." — Feltham:  Re- 

soli>es,  p.  46. 

*ve"-ner -e-oiis,  *ve-ner -e-an,  *ve-ner  -X-an, 
*ve-ner-i-en,  *ve-ner  -I-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  venereus; 
Fr.  v£nerien.\ 

1.  Lustful,  libidinous. 

"  For  certes  I  am  all  venerian 
In  feling."  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,192. 

2.  Exciting  or  strengthening  for  venery;  aphro- 
disiac. 

"The  fifthe  sterre  is  of  magike, 
The  whose  kind  ia  venerian" 

Oower:  C.  A.,  bk.  vii. 

3.  Love-eick. 

"Taunting  words  of  a  venerean  squire." 

Locrine,  v.  1. 

*ven  -er-er,  s.    [VENEKY  (2),  s.]    A  hunter. 

"Our  venerers,  prickers,  and  verderers." 

Browning:  Flight  of  the  Duchess. 

*ve-ner  -I-an,  *ve-ner-i-en,  a.    [VENEREOUS.] 
ve-ner  -I-dse,  subst.pl.    [Mod.  Lat.  venus,  genit. 
vener(is)  .*  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idre.] 

1.  Zo&l.:  A  family  of  Sinu-pallialia  (q.  v.),  with 
several  genera,  universally  distributed,  but  most 
abundant  in  the  tropics.  Shell  regular,  closed,  sub- 
orbicular,  or  oblong ;  ligament  external;  hinge  usu- 
ally with   three   teeth   in   each   valve;   muscular 
impressions  oval,  polished;  pallial  line  sinuatod. 
Animal  free,  locomotive,  rarely  attached  by  a  byssus 
or   burrowing.    The  shells  of   all  the  family  are 
remarkable  for  elegance  of  form  and  color,  and 
arc  frequently  ornamented  witli  chevron-like  mark- 
ings.   Their  texture  is  hard,  all  traces  of  structure 
being  usually  obliterated. 

2.  Palcfont.:  They  appear  first  in  the  Oolite,  at- 
taining their  greatest  development  in  the  present 
day. 

vSn  -er-Ite.  s.  [Lat.  vener(i'u*)=of  Venus:  suff. 
-ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  greenish  earthy  substance,  which  the 
microscope  shows  to  consist  of  minute  scales. 
Occurs  in  layers  in  schist  at  Springfield,  Berks 


County,  Pennsylvania.  An  analysis  yielded :  Silica, 
28'9:i;  alumina,  lli'M  :  B69Qaioxlae of  iron,  5 '04  ;  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  0*27;  protoxide  of  copper,  16*55; 
magnesia,  17'47 ;  water,  12'08 ;  insoluble,  6'22=1UO'37. 

*ven  -er-ous,  a.  [Latin  venereus.'}  Venereous, 
venereal  (q.  v.). 

"The  potato  nnd  such  venerous  roots."— Hulinshed; 
Df  script.  England,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

ven-e-rft -pis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  venus,  and  Latin 
rupes  =  &  rock.  1  [VENUS,  5.] 

Zool.  <t  Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Veneridae,  with 
about  twenty  recent  species,  widely  distribute'!, 
and  living  in  crevices  of  rocks.  Shell  oblong,  radi- 
ately  striated,  and  ornamented  with  coucc-ntric 
lamellae;  three  small  teeth  in  each  valve.  Fossil 
species  occur  in  the  Miocene  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

'veu'-er-f  (l),  *ven  -5r-Ie,  subst.  [VENEREAL.] 
Sexual  intercourse. 

"  Contentment  without  the  pleasure  of  lawful  vrnery.  \» 
continence;  of  unlawful,  chastity."— Grew.-  Cusmnloyta. 

AMP* 

*ven  -er-y5  (2),  *ven  -Sr-Ie,  s.  [Fr.t^/ier/e,froro 
O.  Fr.  vener;  Lat.  venor—to  hunt.] 

1.  The  act,  practice,  or  sport  of   hunting;   the 
chase. 

"An  out  rider,  that  loved  venerii-." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  166.     (Prol.) 

2.  Beasts  of  the  chase ;  game. 

"  [She]  follows  other  game  and  venery." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  22. 

3.  A  kennel  for  hunting-dogs. 

"The  venery,  where  the  beagles  and  hounds  are  kept." 
— Vrquhart:  Rabelais,  bk.  i.,  ch.  Iv. 

ven-e-sec  -Won,  *ven-se  sec  -tion,  subst.  [Lat. 
t-ena  =  a  vein,  and  sectio=a  cutting,  from  seco=to 
cut.]  The  act  or  operation  of  opening  a  vein  for 
the  purpose  of  letting  blood;  blood-letting,  phle- 
botomy. 

"If  the  inflammation  be  sudden,  after  evacuation  by 
lenient  purgatives,  or  a  clyster  and  venesection,  have 
recourse  to  anodynes."— Wiseman.-  Surgery. 

VS-ne -tlan,  adj.&s.  [Fr.vlnltten;  Ital.  vene- 
ziano;  Sp.  veneciano,  from  Lat.  Keneit'a=the coun- 
try of  the  Veneti.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  city  or  prov- 
ince of  Venice,  in  Northern  Italy. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Venice. 

2.  A  Venetian-blind.    (Colloq.) 

*3.  (PL) :  A  peculiar  fashion  of  hose  or  breeches, 
originally  introduced  from  Venice. 

"To  make  Venetians  down  below  the  garter." 

Harinyton:  Epigrams,  i.  20. 

Venetian-architecture,  xubst.   A  variety  of  the 


these  palaces  the  arches  of  the  windows  and  halls 
rest  upon  shafts,  and  terminate  in  intricate  designs 
of  open  tracery  work,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cele- 
brated Palace  of  the  Doges.  The  arches  have  a 
wavy  shape,  which 
gives  them  an  ori- 
ental appearance. 
The  enrichments, 
moreover,  display, 
as  they  usually  do 
in  Italy,  different 
mode  of  treatment 
from  that  which 
prevails  elsewhere 
in  the  Gothic  style. 
The  corners  of  the 
facades  are  marked 
by  slender  shafts 
twisted  like  cables. 
The  moldings  and 
cornice  consist 
merely  of  narrow 
bands,  which  gen- 
erally rest  on  con- 
soles. A  method  of 
decoration  pecul- 
iar to  these  build- 
ings appears  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  Byzantine  models ;  fine 
marbles  of  various  colors,  of  which  rod  porphyry 
and  green  serpentine  are  the  most  frequent,  are 
inserted  in  circular  and  angular  panels  and  border- 
ings,  and  form  a  sort  of  mosaic-work.  This  style 
of  ornamentation  is  employed  both  in  churches  and 
palaces.  [RENAISSANCE-AKCHITECTUBE.] 

Venetian-ball,  s.  An  ornamental  form  of  glass 
for  paper-weights,  &c.  It  consists  of  waste  pieces 
of  filigree-glass  conglomerated  together  in  a  bulb 
of  clear  flint-glass. 


Venetian  Architecture. 

(Arcade  from  the  Doge's  Palace. 

Venice. ) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     whd.     sdn;     mute,     cfib,     cttre.    unite,     cfir.    raie,    fftll;     try,     Syrian,     a,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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Venetian-blind,  sr    A  louver  shutter  or  blind       If  (1)  Hence,  used  as  an  oath,  curse,  or  impreca- 
lade  of  alats  with  spaces  between  them  to  admit    tton— 


Eoade of  alats  with  spaces  bi-uvrrn  them  to  admit 
air.  In  some  cast--  tin-  slats  are  fixed  at  a  certain 
angle  in  the  Shutter  ;  in  other  cases  they  are  movable, 
to  allow  the  passage  of  more  or  less  air  and  light. 
Tho  suspended  blind  has  cords  for  support,  and 
others  for  changing  the  positions  of  the  slats. 

Venetian-carpet,  s.  A  carpet  whose  warp  or 
chain  is  of  worsted,  and  generally  arranged  in 
stripes  of  different  colors.  The  shoot,  which  is 
generally  black,  is  concealed,  and  the  warp  ex- 
posed on  the  two  surfaces.  The  weft  is  sometimes 
of  different  colors,  thus  producing  a  plaid  or  check 
pattern.  By  tho  suitable  arrangement  of  the  hed- 
dles,  a  twill  may  be  given.  The  ordinary  loom  suf- 
fices, as  no  figures  are  raised. 

Venetian-chalk,  subst.  The  same  as  FRENCH 
CHALK  (q.  v.). 

Venetian-door,  s.  A  door  with  long,  narrow 
side-lights  for  lighting  a  lobby,  entrance-hall,  &c. 

Venetian-glass,  s.    [VENETIAN-BALL.] 

Venetian-red,  s.    True  Venetian  rod  is  said  to 

be  a  native  ocher,  but  the  colors  sold  under  this 
name  are  prepared  artificially  from  sulphate  of 
iron,  or  its  residuum  in  tho  manufacture  of  acids. 
They  are  all  of  redder  and  deeper  hues  than  light 
red,  are  very  permanent,  and  have  all  the  prop- 
.  erties  of  good  ochers.  Scarlet  ocher,  Prussian 
red,  English  red,  and  rouge  de  Mars  are  other 
names  for  the  same  pigment. 

Venetian  School,  s. 

Paint.:  A  school  of  painting  which  arose  and 
declined  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  which 
Titian  (1477-1576)  is  considered  the  founder.  Among 
its  other  masters  were  Giorgione  (1477-1511),  Tin- 
toretto (1512-1594),  and  Paul  Veronese  (1528-1581) 
The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this  school 
were  a  mastery  of  color  and  a  consummate  knowl- 
edge of  chiaro-oscuro. 

Venetian-white,  s.  A  carefully-prepared  car- 
bonate of  lead. 

Venetia,n-window,  subst.    A  window  with  three 

separate  lights. 

*ven-ey\  *v§n-ntf,  *yen-ew,  ».  [VENUE.]  An 
assault  or  attack  in  fencing,  or  the  like;  sometimes 
applied  to  a  thrust  or  hit. 

"Playing  at  sword  and  dagger  with  a  master  of  fence; 
three  veneys  for  a  dish  of  stewed  prunes."  —  Shakesp.: 
JUerry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  1. 

*^[  Veney  at  wasters:  A  bout  at  cudgels. 
"To  play  half  a  dozen  venies  at  wasters  with  a  good 
fellow  for  a  broken  head." — Beaum.  &  Flet..-  Philaster,  iv. 

*ven&e,  v.  t.  [French  venger,  from  Lat.  vendico, 
vindico={o  lay  claim  to',  to  avenge;  Sp.  vengar; 
Ital.  vengiare.]  [VINDICATE.] 


1,  To  avenge. 

"  I  am  coming  on 
To  venge  me,  as  I  may." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

2.  To  revenge. 

"The  best  way  to  venge  my  Glo'ster's  death." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  If.,  I.  2. 

*ven£e  -a-ble,  "ven&'-I-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  venge, 
•able.'] 

1.  Revengeful. 

"A  man  vengeable  in  wrath." — Chaucer:  Testament  of 
Love. 

2.  Deserving  of  being  avenged  or  revenged ;  call- 
ing for  revenge. 

"Upon  myself  that  vengeable  dispight 
To  punish. "  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  30. 

3.  Very  great,  exceedingly  great,  strong,  or  intense. 
[VENGEANCE,  ^3.] 

"A  rengtble  fellow  in  linking  matters  together."— P. 
Holland:  Camden. 

*venge -a-bly",  *venge-a-blie,  adv.  [English 
vengeab(le) ;  -ly.]  In  revenge. 

"And  vengeablie  have  brent  a  great  towne  of  mine 
inheritance  in  Meth." — floliimhetl:  Chronicles  of  Ireland 
<an.  1421). 

ven&e  -ance,  *veng-aunce,  *venge-aunce, 
*ven-i-aunce,  s,  [Fr.  vengeance,  from  venyer=to 
avenge,  to  venge  (q.  v.).J 

1.  Punishment  inflicted  in  return  for  an  injury  or 
offense.  It  generally  implies  a  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  person  inflicting  it,  together 
with  more  or  less  justice  in  the  nature  of  the  pun- 
ishment inflicted.  It  may  bo  also  inflicted  for  wrong 
or  injury  done  to  others. 

"Should  intermitted  vengeance  arm  again 
His  red  right  hand  to  plague  us." 

Milton;  P.L.,  ii.  173. 
*2.  Harm,  mischief  or  evil  generally. 

"Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  woo  me, 
That  would  do  no  vengeance  to  me." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  it,  iv.  3. 


"  A  vengeance  on  *t,  there 't  is."— Shakesp.:  Tu-o  Gentle- 
men, ii.  3. 

Similarly  in  the  phrases,  }\'h«t  ,i  r<-,,<i<'<t  <i<-f>  ?  Whnt 
!><>  r-  it-!'  'in'-,-.'  equivalent  to  What  the  deuce .'  \\'h(tt 
the  mischief.' 

"  What  (he  vengeance! 
Could  he  not  speak'e'm  fair?  " 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

(2)  With  a  vengeance :  With  excessive  vehemence, 
violence,  force,  or  tho  like. 

*3.  Used  advorbially  =  exceedingly. 

"That's  a  brave  fellow;  but  he's  vengeance  proud,  and 
loves  not  the  common  people." — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus. 
ii.  6. 

*venge -ance-1?,  adv.     [Eng.  vengeance;  -ly.] 
Extremely,  excessively;  with  a  vengeance. 
"He  loves  that  v?iii/'<i>n-rl>i.'" 

llfitum.  it-  Flft.:  Prophetess,  i.  3. 

*ven£e  -f fil,*ven&e  -full,  a.  [Eng.  venge ;  -full.'} 
Vindictive,  revengeful,  retributive. 

"  The  rattling  terrors  of  the  vengeful  snake." 

Goldsmith:  Deserted  Village. 

*venge  -f  til-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  vengeful;  -ly.\  In  a 
vengeful  or  vindictive  manner;  vindictively ;  re- 
vengefully. 

*ven£e  -f  til-ness,  subst.    [Eng.  vengeful;  -ness.] 

Yindictivouess,  revenge  fulness. 

"The  two  victims  of  his  madness  or  of  his  vengefulnetis 
were  removed  to  the  London  Hospital."— London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

*ven&e'-ment,  s.  [O,  Fr.]  Avengement,  retribu- 
tion, revenge. 

"In  vengement  of  her  mother's  great  disgrace." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  Pi.  vii.  30. 

*ven& -§r,  s.  [English  veng(e);  -er.J  One  who 
avenges  or  revenges;  an  avenger. 

"His  bleeding  heart  ia  in  the  venger* »  hand." 

Spenaer:  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  20. 

*ven& -er-ess,  s.  [Eng.  venger;  -ess.]  A  female 
avenger. 

"The  three  goddesses  and  vengeresses  of  felonies." — 
Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk.  iii. 

*ven&  -I-ble,  a.    [VENGEABLE.] 

*ve'-nl-fll-ble,  adjective.  [Latin  i'enm=pardon.] 
[VENIAL.]  Venial,  pardonable,  excusable. 

"  More  veniable  is  a  dependance  upon  the  philosopher's 
stone."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xii. 

"ve'-nl-a-bly",  adv.  [Eng.  veniab(le) ;  -ly.]  In 
a  venial  manner;  pardonably,  excusably,  veniably. 

v6'-nl-al,  *ye-nl-all,  a.  &  s.  [Old  Fr.  venial, 
from  Lat.  venialis,  from  venia=  favor,  pardon  ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  venial;  Ital.  veniale.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  That  may  bo  pardoned  or  forgiven;  pardon- 
able;  not  unpardonable,  sinful,  or  wrong. 

2.  Excusable;  that  may  be  excused,  forgiven,  or 
allowed  to  pass  uncensured. 

"So  they  do  nothing,  't  is  a  venial  slip." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  1. 

*3.  Allowed,  permitted. 

"  Permitting  him  the  while 
Venial  discourse  unblam'd."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  5. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  venial  sin  or  offense. 

"And  [it]  gently  blanches  over  the  breaches  of  God's 
law,  with  the  name  of  I'enialls  and  favorable  titles  of 
diminution." — Bp.  Hall:  Dissuasive  from  Popery. 

venial-sin,  s. 

Roman  Thcol. :  A  sin  which  is  not  against  the  end 
of  the  law,  i.  e.,  the  love  of  God;  a  disease  of  tho 
soul,  not  its  death.  Some  sins,  though  mortal  in 
their  nature,  are  held  to  bo  venial  if  not  done  delib- 
erately, and  if  the  amount  of  harm  done  is  small, 
e.  g.,  in  the  case  of  small  theft.  There  are  two 
classes  of  venial  sins,  deliberate  and  indoliberate. 
Casuists  speak  with  much  caution  on  this  subject, 
and  declare  that  the  distinction  between  mortal 
and  venial  sins  in  many  cases  must  rest  solely  on 
tho  judgment  of  God.  [MORTAL-SIN.] 

*ve-nI-al'-M^,  *ve-ni-al-i-tie,  subst.  [Eng. 
venial;  ~iti/.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  venial, 
pardonable,  or  excusable. 

"They  palliate  wickedness  with  the  faire  pretense  of 
venialitie." — Bp.  Ball:  Sermon  at  W«ttmtn*tir,  April  6, 
1628. 

*V6  -nl-al-ly",  adverb.      [Eng.  venial;  -ly.]    In  a 
venial  manner  or  degree;  pardonably,  excusably. 
"He  sinneth  venially." — Chaucer:  Parson's  Tale. 

ve -nl-al-ness,  s.    [English  venial;  -ness.']    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  venial ;  vcniality. 
*ven-i-aunce,  s.  [VENGEANCE.] 
V£n'-Ice,  s.    [see  dof.] 
Geog. :  A  city  or  province  in  tho  north  of  Italy. 


venom 

Venice-glass,  s.  A  glass  cup  or  goblet  of  tho 
rarest .purity,  s<»  named  from  being  manufactured 
near'Venice.  They  \vere  believed  to  be  so  exquis- 
itely sensitive  that  they  would  fly  to  pieces  if  poiyoii 
wero  put  into  them. 

Venice-turpentine,  s. 

Chem.:  A  ropy  liquid,  colorless  or  brownish,  in- 
clining to  green;  having  an  unpleasant  odor  and 
bitter  taste.  It  is  obtained  from  Terebinthina  ve- 
netia,  and  is  said  to  be  contained  in  peculiar  sacs 
in  the  upper  part  of  tho  stem.  According  to  Unver- 
dorben  it  contains  in  the  fresh  state  two  different 
oils,  one  easily  becoming  resinous,  also  two  acid 
resins,  a  neutral  resin  and  succinic  acid. 

*ven-ie,  v.  t.    [YENGE.]    To  avenge,  to  revenge. 

"He  shall  venie  the  blood  of  his  seruantis."—  Wycliffe: 
2  Maccabees  xxxii.  43. 

*ven-i-er,  s.    [VENIE.]    An  avenger, 
"Whether  ye  ben    the   venieris    of  Baal."—  Wycliffe: 
Judges  vi.  81. 

ven-Il  -I-a,  s.  [Lat. ;  (1)  tho  name  of  the  mother 
of  Turnus  (  VirgiVs  JEneid,  x.  76) ;  (2)  of  tho  wife 
of  Jason  (Ovid'  Met.,  xiv.  334.).] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Geometer  Moths,  family  En- 
nomidaB.  The  antennre  simple  in  the  males;  fore 
wings  slightly  indented  below  the  tip;  hind  wings 
entire.  Veniliamaculata  is  the  sole  European  spe- 
cies. 

*ven-ime,  s.    [VENOM.] 

ve  n'ir  -e  de  no  -vo,  phr.  [Lat.=to  come  anew 
or  afresh.] 

Law:  (bee  extract). 

"A  venire  de  novo  is  the  old  common  law  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding to  a  second  trial,  and  differs  materially  from  a 
new  trial,  which  is  granted  only  for  matter  entirely 
extrinsic  of  the  record.  It  is  where  some  defect  appears 
on  the  face  of  the  record  itself  that  a  venire  de  novo,  us  it 
is  called,  is  awarded;  this  term  being  derived  from  the 
name  of  the  ancient  jury  process,  which,  in  this  instance, 
was  awarded  afresh,  or  de  noro.  And  this  differs  in  effect 
also  from  a  new  trial,  for  here  no  costs  can  be  given,  nor 
conditions  imposed  on  either  party,  it  being  ordinarily 
awarded  where  the  finding  of  the  verdict  is  defective." — 
Blackstone;  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  14. 

vS-nir-e'  fa-§I-as,  ve-nir-e,  phr.  [That  you 
cause  to  come.] 

Law:  A  writ  or  precept  directed  to  the  sheriff 
requiring  him  to  cause  a  jury  to  come  or  appear  in 
the  neighborhood  where  a  cause  is  brought  to  issue 
to  try  the  same. 

ven -I-§6n  (or  ven -§6n),  *ven-e-son,  *ven-ei- 
son,  *ven-ey-sun,  *ven-y-son,*ven-y-soun,  s.  & 
«.  [O.  Fr.  veneison  (Fr.  t*enaifion)=  venison,  from 
Lat.  venationem,  accus.  of  venatio=a  hunting;  (2) 
that  which  is  hunted,  game,  from  venatus,  pa.  par. 
of  venor=to  hunt.  Venison  and  venation  are  thus 
doublets.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Tho  flesh  of  such  wild  animals  as  are  taken  in 
the  chase  and  used  for  human  food.  (Now  restricted 
to  the  flesh  of  animals  of  tho  deer  kind.) 

"We  were  so  desirous  of  their  [the  gouts']  flesh,  which 
we  all  agreed  much  resembled  renison,  that  we  got  knowl- 
edge, I  believe,  of  all  their  herds." — Anson:  Voyaaes,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  i. 

*2.  Beasts  of  tho  chase ;  game. 

"  But  therein  is  vtnynon  and  other  wylde  beestes,  fowle, 
and  fysshe  great  plente." — Fabyau:  Chronycle,  p.  168. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  venison. 

"We  have  a  hot  venison  pasty  to  dinner."— Shakesp.; 
Merry  Wives,  i.  1. 

ve-m-te,  s.    [Lat.=Como  ye,  the  initial  word  of 
the  Psalm  in  question.] 
Ecclesiastical : 

1.  Psalm  xcv.  used  as  tho  canticle  immediately 
preceding  the    Psalms    in    the   order  of  Morning 
Prayer,  except  on  Easter  day  and  ou  tho  nineteenth 
day  of  the  month. 

2.  A  musical  setting  of  tho  same. 

ven  6m,  *  ven-ime,  *  ven-ome,  *  ven-ym, 
*ven-yme,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  venim  (Fr.  venin),  from 
Lat.  venenum=:  poison.  For  the  change  of  n  torn, 
cf.  vellum.~\ 

A.  As  substantive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Poison  generally.    (Now  only  used  in  this  sense 
in  poetry.) 

"  If  thei  drynken  ony  venym  it  schal  not  noye  hem." — 
Wycliffe:  Mark  ivi. 

2,  The  poisonous  fluid  secreted  by  animals  in  a 
state  of  health,  and  introduced  into  tho  bodies  of 
their  victims  by  biting,  as  in  tho  case  of  serpents, 
or  by  stinging,  as  the  case  of  scorpions,  &c. 

"For  venome  a  small  green  snake  is  bad  enough."  — 
Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1699). 

II.  Fia.:  Anything  that  poisons,  blights,  cankers, 
or  embitters;  hence,  spito,  malignity,  virulence. 
"The  venom  of  such  looks." — Shakesp.;  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 


boll,     b6y ;     p6"ut,    J6wl ;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     9hin,     bench ;     go,     gem ;     thin,     this ;     sin,     as, ;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =  f, 
-cian.      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion.     -uion  =  shun;      -vion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      deL 


venom-mouthed 
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ventanna 


*B»  -4s  adj. :  Venomous,  poisonous. 

"Infect  fair  founts  with  venom  mud." 

Shakesp.;  Rape  of  Lucrtet,  850. 

venom-mouthed,  a.  Venomous;  full  of  venom; 
spiteful. 

"This  butcher's  cur  is  venom-mouthed." 

Shakesp-:  Henry  III.,  i.  L 

*ven  -6m,  v.  t.  A  i.    [VENOM,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  infect  with  venom  ;  to  envenom,  to 
poison. 

"Formen,  that  ben  venymed,  thorg  grases  of  Yrlond 
Y-dronke  he  beth  y-clanaed  sone,  thoru  Oode's  ponde." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  43. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  as  if  infected  with  venom. 


2.  Applied  generally  to  a  small  aperture  or  open-  vent-punch,  s.    A  punch  made  of  stool,  slightly 
ing.  less  in  diameter  than  the  vent,  and  used  for  clearing 

"  How  thy  wonnds  bled  at many  rents."  the  vout  when  it  has  become  foul  or  scaly. 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v  3.  Vent-Stopper,  s.    A  plug  or  tap  to  close  tho  vont- 

3.  More  especially  a  small  aperture  or  opening  for  hole. 

the  passage  of  air.  vent-wire,  s. 

"  To  make  more  rtnl  for  passage  of  her  breath.  Found. :  A  long  stool  wire,  one  end  of  which  ter- 

\\hich  thronging  through  her  lips,  so  vamsheth  minates  in  a  bow  and  the  other  in  a  sharp  point. 

As  smoke."               Shakesp.:  Kape  of  Lucrece,  1,040.  It  j            d  f          j   j               t  t                   and  dry  saud- 


4.  Applied  specifically  to — 

(1)  The  opening  in  the  top  of  a  barrel  to  allow 
air  to  pass  in  as  the  liquid  is  drawn  out. 

IT  In  the  following  quotation  it  seems  to  mean  a 
vent-peg  (q.  v.). 

"To  draw  any  drink,  be  not  at  the  trouble  of  opening  a 


"Take  oat  the  temporal  sting,  that  it  shall  not  venom  vent;  or,  if  you  take  out  the  vent,  stay  not  to  put  it  in." — 

and  feater." — Jeremy  Taylor:  Ductor  Dubitantium.  Swift:  Instructions  to  Servants. 

ven-6med,  *ven-ymed,  a.    [Eng.  venom;  -ed.]  (2)  Arch.:  A  crenelle,  or  loophole,  in  an  embat- 

Bnvenomed,  poisonous,  poisoned.  tied  wall. 

"Her  husband    .    .    .    had  catched  a  great  wonnde  in  (3)  Ordn.:  The  priming  and  firing  aperture  of  a 

his  arme  with  a  renamed  sworde."—  Vives:  Instruction  of  gun;  It  IS  8  of  an  inch  m  diameter. 
a  Christian  Woman,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

ven'-bm-ous,  *ven  -e-mous,  *ven  -I-mous,  a. 
[O.  Fr.  venimeux,  from  Lat.  i'enenosus=poisonous, 
irom  renenuni=poison.] 

I.  Lit. :  Full  of  venom  or  poison ;  noxious  or  fatal 


••  They  at  once  their  reeds 


^  K0« 

.,  vi.  583, 


molds. 

*vent  (2),s.  [French  rente=a  sale,  from  I'endre 
(Lat.  i'endo)  =  to  sell.  The  word  has  been  confusril 
in  its  use  with  vent  (1),  s.,  and  VENT  (l)tt\;  Sp. 
vento.1 

1.  Sale;  the  act  of  selling. 

"  He  drew  off  a  thousand  copies  of  a  treatise,  which  not 
one  in  threescore  can  understand,  can  hardly  exceed  the 
vent  of  that  number."—  Pope:  Letters.  (Todd.) 

2.  Opportunity  of  selling;  market. 

"The  king  might  dispend  a  thousand  marks  sterling  a 
day,  such  i-t-iif  of  wools  had  the  English  merchants  in  tnat 
season."—  Uolinshed:  Chron.  Edw.  III.  (an.  1355). 

3.  An  inn;  a  baiting-place.    [VENTA.] 

"He  perceived  an  inn  near  the  highway  .  .  .  As 
soon  as  he  espied  the  vent,  he  feigned  to  himself  that  it 

" 


i  nicest  touch."  Milton:  . 

*(4)  The  flue  or  funnel  of  a  chimney. 

».  „.... .„ ,™.™,  ™ --.. "Thescene  presented   it  selfe  in  a  square  and  flat  up-    w™s"a7aJt°le°wl"th  tour  \Mr\£''-MeUon7DoTvu}'x,"/"" 

to  animal  life  from  venom;  poisonous,  envenomed,    right,  like  totfieside  of  acity;  the  top  thereof,  above  the          „  rVrv-T  m  «1 

vent  and  crest,  adorn'd  with  houses,  towers,  and  steeples.         Vent  (.l),v.  1.  8.  I.     L'ENT  UJ.8.1 
"  Beyond  it  is  the  port  Acone,  cursed   lor  the  venemous    get  off  in   prospective." — Ben  Jonson:  K.  James'  Enter- 
hearb    and    poisonous    aconitum,    which    taketh    name    tainment 
thereof."-P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  i.  (5)  ^^   .  Tfae  term   emp,oye(J    to  comprenend 

II.  Figuratively:  the  channels  and  passages  by  which   the   air,  or 

1.  Proceedjng  from  or   devised   by  a  malignant    gases,  escape  from  the  mold.  so  w'ho^some  u^Tlm^™^ 
spirit:  malicious,  envenomed.                                              (6)  Steam-boilers:  The  sectional  area  of  the  pas- 

"The  God  of  trnth  defend  you,  and  all  otherthat  main-  sage  for  gases,  divided  by  the  length  of  the  same  2.  To  keep  no  longer  pent  up  in  ones  mind;  to 

tain  his  truth,  from  the  venomous  poyson  of  lyars."—  area  in  feet. 

Strype-  Eccles  Mem   (an  1556)  (7)  The  anus:   the   opening  at  which   tho    excre-  "That  fatal  distemper  which  has  always  taken  a  par- 

2.  Designing  mischief;  malignant,  spiteful,  mali-  rnents,  especially  of  birds,  reptiles  and  fishes,  are  ticnlaLpleasuTe  in  ventin,  iu  spite  upon  the  nose."- 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  let  out  at  a  vent  or  small  aperture ;  to  emit; 
outlet  to. 


cious. 

"He  knoweth  thys  for  very  Buretye,  and  is  of  malyce  so 
venenious  and  enoious,  that  he  hud  leuer  doable  his  own 
payn,  than  suffer  vs  to  scape  from  pain." — Sir  T.  More: 
Workes,  p.  78. 

*3.  Hurtful,  injurious,  noxious,  pernicious. 
"Thy  tears  are    .    .    .    venomous  to  thine  eyes." 
Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 

venomous-colubrines,    s.    pi.    [PBOTEEOGLT- 

PHI.4.J 

ven  -6m-ous-l^,  adverb.  £Eng.  renomous;  -ly.~\ 
Tn  a  venomous  manner;  malignantly,  maliciously, 
spitefully. 

"His  praise  of  foes  is  venomously  nice." 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther. 

ven'-orn-ous-ness,  s.  [^English  venomous;  -nesg.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  venomous ;  poisonous- 
ness,  malignity,  maliciousness,  spitefulness. 

ve  -nose,  a.    [VENOUS.] 

Bot.  (of  a  leaf) :  Reticulated;  having  the  lateral 
veins  variously  divided. 


discharged. 


— Taller,  No.  260. 


5.  A  means  or  place  of  discharge ;  an  outlet. 
"  Land-floods  are  a  great  improvement  of  land,  where  a 
vent  can  be  had." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

*6.  Discharge ;  emission. 

"  Here  on  his  breast 
There  is  a  vent  of  blood." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

7.  Utterance,  expression,  publication. 

"  Free  vent  of  words  love's  fire  doth  assuage." 

Shakerp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  334.  

8.  Scent;  the  odor  left  on  the  ground  by  which    eay  he  hath  this  or  that  in  the  wind."— Ti 
an  animal  s  track  is  followed.    [Fr..vent= breath,       B.  Intrans.:  To  snuff;  to  snort;  t 
scent. 1  puff  out  air. 

U  (1)  Togiveventto:  To  suffer  to  escape ;  to  keep  "A.  few  amateurs,  we  are  told,  hunt  the  otter  with  dogs, 

no  longer  pent  up ;  as,  to  give  vent  to  one  s  feelings.  wnich  run  it  to  ground,  and  when,  after  being  driven  out 

*(2)   To  take  vent:  To  become  public  or  known.  jnto  the  river,  it  rises  to  vent,  it  is  immediately  shot  at." 

"It  failed  by  late  setting  out,  and  some  contrariety  of  — Field,  Jan.  28,  1886. 

weather,  whereby  the  particular  design  took  vent  before  «;  y0  ven(  Up  .  fo  raise  SO  as  to  admit  air. 


*3.  To  utter ;  to  report ;  to  publish. 

"Their  mind  runs  only  after  paradoxes;  these  they 
seek,  these  they  embrace,  these  alone  they  vent."— Locke: 
Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  S  24. 

*4.  To  put  into  circulation  ;  to  circulate. 

"When  he  found  ill  money  had  been  put  into  his 
hands,  he  would  never  suffer  it  to  be  vented  again."— 
Burnet:  Life  of  Hale. 

*5.  To  scent,  as  a  hound. 
When  he  [a  hound]  smelleth  or  venteth  anything,  we- 

to  snuff  up  or 


^  Indirectly  venose  (of  a  leaf) :  Having  the  lateral    ^ne  vent-field 
veins  combined  within  the  margin,   and  emitting 
other  little  veins. 


hand."  —  Wotton. 

vent-astragals,  s.pl. 

Ordn. :  Tho  molding  round  the  gun  on  one  side  of 


'  [She]  only  vented  up  her  umbriere." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  42. 

*vent  (2),  r.  t.    [VENT  (2), ».]    To  sell ;  to  vend. 
"Therefore  did  those  nations  vent  such  spice,  sweet 


ve-nos  -l-lf,  s.    [Eng.  venos(e) ;  -ily.J 


Vent-bit,  s.     An  auger  for  clearing  the  vent  of  a    gums,  and  pearls,  as  their  own  countries  yielded." — Sir 
gun.  W.  Kalciah. 

vent-cock,  «.    A  contrivance  for  admitting  air       *ven  -ta,  s.    [Sp.=a  sale,  a  market,  a  mean  road- 

*1.  Ord.  Language :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  to  a  vessel  from  which  liquid  is  to  be  drawn,  or  for    side  inn.]    A  mean  inn ;  a  roadside  tavern.    [VEST 

venous.  permitting  the  escape  of  gas.                                            (21.8.1 

2.  Path.:  A  somewhat  morbid  condition  in  which  ,         .           .  .     .. 

the  blood  appears  to  move  more  slowly  than.usual,  vent-cover,  s.    A  rectangular  piece  of  leather 

all  being  more  venous,  and  having  the  specifically  placed  over  tho  vent  of  a  cannon  to  prevent  access 

venous  blood  in  larger  proportion  than  iu  a  state  of  °*  rnois 

perfect  health.  vent-faucet,  s.    An  instrument  which  may  act 

ve  -nous   a.    Lat.  venosus,  from  vena=a  vein.]  as  a,  vcnt-holo  borer  or  a  faucet  to  draw  a  portion    Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iu.  2. 

btiZ&V****  t0aTOiQ  °rVeiDS!  C°ntaiDed    0verfefaZr,VOnCe-of  the  feathers  of  a  bird    ^^^^^S^S^^^m 
:.There8p^ryorgan._receive_,,en^andLreturn    ^eh  He    from  the  vent  or  anus  to  the  tail  under-    lower  movable  p^ofthe 


vent  -age  (age  ns  Ig),  *vent  -Ige,  s.  [Eng.  vent 
(l),s.;  -afle.]  Asmallhole  for  the  passago  of  air ; 
a  vent. 

Govern  these  ven tages  with  your  finger  and  thumb." — 


arterial  blood  into  the  general  circulation  without  its 
passing  through  the  branchtse  or  gills."— Field,  Sept.  25, 
1886. 

2.  Consisting  of  veins ;  as,  the  venous  system. 

venous-blood,  s. 

Anat.  <&  Physiol, :  Blood  from  the  veins.  It  is  of 
a  purple  color  through  deficiency  of  the  haemo- 
globin. It  contains  eight  to  twelve  per  cent,  loss 


vent-field,  s. 

Ordn.:  Tho  raised  tablet  in  the  metal  near  the 
breech  of  a  gun,  in  which  the  vent  is  bored, 
vent-hole,  s. 

1.  The  same  as  TENT  (1),  s.,  4.  (1). 

2.  A  vent  or  outlet  for  air  or  gases. 


which  admitted  air  for 
breathing,  the  upper 
being  the  visor  (q.  v.). 
It  succeeded  the  nasal  of 
the  eleventh  century,  and 


French  Bascinet,  with 
Closed  Vontail. 


certain  circumstances  in  some  of  the  larger  veins. 

vgnt  (i),  *fent,  *fente,  "vente,  s.    [Pro_p. /enf. 
from  O.  Fr. /enfe— a  cleft,  rift,  chink,  or  slit,  froir 


cask, 
vent-piece,  s. 
Ordnance : 


Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV. 


..  , 

fendre  (Lat.  findo)  =  to  cleave.    The  word  is  popu-  (i)  A  plug  of  copper  containing  the  vent,    and 

larly  connected  with  Fr.  uent=wind,  as  if  it  were  a  screwed  into  its  position  in  the  gim. 

hole  to  allow  the  passage  of  air  or  wind.]  (2)  The  block  which  closes  the  rear  of  the  bore  in 

*1.  A  slit  at  the  collar  of  a  dress,  closed  by  a  a  breech-loader. 

*  robe  -ln.  ••  Tho 


"  The  collar  and  the  vente." 

Chaucer:  Atsemolee  of  Ladies,  Inn. 


vent-pipe,  8.    An  escape-pipe  for  air  or  steam. 
vent-plug,  t.    A  stopper  for  the  vent  of  a  gun. 


*vent  -al,  adj.  [Lat.  i'en(us=wind.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  wind. 

"  The  strange,  ven  tal  eccentricities  that  had  been  occur- 
ring on  our  coasts."— Field,  Nov.  14,  1887. 

*ven-tan  -na,  *ven-ta  -na,  eubst.   [Sp.  ventana, 
from  Lat.  ren(tts=the  wind.)    A  window. 
"What  after  pass'd 
Was  far  from  the  ventanna,  where  I  sat." 

Dryden.     (Todd.) 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w6rk, 


what,     fall,     father;     w6,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,    pit, 
wh6,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,    Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
BB,    oe  =  e; 


marine;    go,     pot, 
ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


ventayle 


ven-tayle,  s.    [VENT AIL.] 

*vent-er  (1),  *.  [Eng.  vent  (1),  v.;  -er.']  One 
^pho  vents  or  gives  vent  to  anything;  one  who  pub- 
lishes, reports,  or  utters. 

"  The  venter  of  them  doth  little  skill  the  use  of  speech." 
— Uurrvw:  Sermons,  vol.  i.t  ser.  15. 

ven'-ter  (2),  s.    [Lat.  =  the  belly.] 

1.  Anat.;  Any   large   cavity    containing  viscorn. 
Hence  the  head,  the  thorax,  and  tho  abdomen  were 
called  the  Threo  Venters.    The  term  was  formerly 
applied  to  (1)  tho  uterus ;  (2)  the  belly  of  a  musclr  ; 
<:i)  tho  subscapular  fossa,  a  shallow  concavity  on 
tho  anterior  surface  of  the  scapula.    It  receives  the 
subscapular  muscle. 

'1.  Kntoni.:  The  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 

3.  Law:  Tho  womb,  and  hence  a  mother. 

"A  has  issue  B  a  son  and  C  a  daughter  by  one  venter, 
and  D  a  eon  by  another  venter.  If  B  purchases  in  fee, 
and  dies  without  issue,  it  shall  descend  to  the  sister  and 
not  to  the  brother  of  the  half  blood."—  Hale. 

*ven-tlc  ~u-lar,  a.  [A  dimin.  from  vent  (l),s.] 
Consisting  of  small  holes  or  vents. 

"  Distinguished  from  genuine  examples  by  the  so-called 
*V9nticular  perforations  of  the  meztiil,'  or  breathing 
holes."— Atheixeum,  Oct.  14,  1882. 

ven  -tl-duct,  s.  [Lat.  ven(us=wind,  and.  ductus 
=a  passage;  dwco=to  lead.] 

Arch.:  A  passage  for  wind  or  air ;  a  subterraneous 
passage  or  pipe  for  ventilating  apartments. 

"Having  been  informed  of  divers  ventiducts,  I  wish  I 
had  had  the  good  fortune,  when  I  was  at  Rome,  to  take 
notice  of  these  organs."  —  Boyle. 

yen  -til,  *ven-tile,  s.    [Ger.,  from  Lat.  uenfwr— 

"wind.] 
Music: 

(1)  A  valve,  by  means  of  which  brass  tubes  may 
be  made  to  sound  the  semitones  and  tones  between 
tho  natural  open  harmonics. 

(2)  A  mechanical  contrivance  on  an  organ  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  off  the  wind  from  a  particular 
sound-board. 

ven-tll-a -go,  s.  [Latin  ventilo=to  fan  (ventus 
=  the  wind),  and  ago=to  drive  away.  So  named 
because  tho  fruit  is  winged,  and  is  scattered  by  the 
•wind.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Rhamnacoee.  Tall  climbing 
shrubs  with  woody  branches,  leathery  leaves,  and 
small  panicles  of  flowers.  They  are  all  from  the 
tropics  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Ventilago 
maderaspatana.  an  extensive  climber,  with  green, 
offensively  smelling  flowers,  a  native  of  Central 
and  Southern  India  and  Burmah,  is  said  to  yield  a 
gum.  The  root  bark  yields  a  red  dye,  orange  and 
chocolate  with  Oldenlandia,  umbellata,  and  black 
•with  galls.  The  fibers  of  the  bark  constitute  excel- 
lent cordage,  and,  according  to  Rumphius,  tho 
Am  boy n a  fishermen  employ  the  long  stems  instead 
of  ropes. 

ven  -tl-late,  *ven-ty-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  ventila- 
<«s,  pa.  par.  of  ventilo=to  blow,  to  winnow,  to  ven- 
tilate, from  ventus=wind ;  Fr.-venttter;  Sp.  &  Port. 
wntilar.] 

*1.  To  winnow,  to  fan ;  to  remove  chaff  from. 

2.  To  blow  upon ;  to  renew  or  refresh  by  blowing. 

"  Ventilate  and  warm  the  swelling  buds." 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  426. 

3.  To  expose  to  the  free  passage  of  air  or  wind; 
to  supply  with  fresh  air  and  remove  vitiated  air 
from  ;  as,  to  ventilate  a  room  by  opening  the  win- 
dows. 

4.  To  expose  to  common  or  public  talk  or  con- 
sideration ;  to  allow  to  be  discussed  freely ;  to  ex- 
pose to  examination  and  discussion. 

"Much  had  been  ventilated  in.  private  discourse,"  — 
Harington:  Oceana,  p.  218. 

*ven'-tll-ate,  adj.  [VENTILATE,  v.]  Discussed, 
considered,  ventilated. 

"Those  counsayles  .  .  .  were  before  trayted,  and 
(as  I  might  say)  ventilate."  —  Elyot:  Governor,  bk.  i., 
*h.  xxv. 

Ten  -tll-at-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [VENTILATE,  r.] 

ventilating-brick,  s.    A  hollow  brick  (q.  v.). 

ventilating-heater,  s.  A  form  of  stove  in  which 
the  air  is  drawn  fresh  from  the  outside  of  tho  build- 
ing, warmed  in  the  passages  of  tho  stove,  and  dis- 
charged into  the  room. 

ven-tll-a'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vent Hat ionem. 
JLCCUS.  of  ventilatio,  from  ventilatus,  pa.  par.  or 
ventilo—to  ventilate  (q.  v).] 

*1.  Tho  act  of  fanning  or  blowing;  tho  state  of 
being  fanned  or  blown  on. 

"The  soil,  worn  with  too  frequent  culture,  must  lie 
•fallow,  till  it  has  recruited  its  exhausted  salts,  and  again 
enriched  itself  by  the  ventilations  of  the  air." — Addison. 

2.  The  act  of  ventilating;  the  state  of  being  ven- 
tilated; the  process  of  removing  vitiated  air  from 
and  supplying  fresh  air  to  rooms,  buildings,  mines, 
and  other  confined  places,  so  as  to  maintain  the  at- 
mosphere'in  such  places  in  a  constant  state  of 
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purity.    This  may  bo  effected  either  by  withdraw- 

ing the  foul  air  and  permitting  tho  fresh  air  to  flow 
in  and  supply  its  place  (tho  vacuum  process)  ;  or  by 
forcing  in  fresh  air  {the  plenum  process),  which 
drives  the  foul  air  before  it  to  tho  exit.  A  combi- 
nation of  both  processes  is  also  used  in  certain 
cases, 

"In  the  ventilation  of  mines,  n  series  of  shafts,  termed 
winzes,  are  sunk  from  one  level  to  another,  permitting 
the  ascent  of  the  inore  highly  heated  air  from  below, 
causing  an  ascending  current;  and  the  descent  of  the 
cooler  air  from  outside,  which  traverses  the  various  gal- 
leries, i-t  usually  found  sufficient.  In  coal  or  other  mines 
where  large  quantities  of  dangerous  gases  are  generated, 
this  method  is  inadequate,  and  artificial  means  are  re- 
sorted to  to  produce  a  more  powerful  ascending  current, 
and  cause  a  more  rapid  circulation  of  air.  The  most 
simple  means  ot  doing  this,  and  that  generally  employed 
in  coal  mines,  is  by  means  of  two  shafts,  in  one  of  which 
a  fire  is  kept  u  p,  rarefying  the  air,  and  producing  a  strong 
draught,  which  causes  the  withdrawal  of  the  air  from  the 


set  of  galleries  with  which  this,  the  upcast  shaft,  is  con- 
nected."— Kniyht:  Diet.  Mechanics. 

*3.  Tho  act  or  process  of  refrigerating  or  cooling  ; 
refrigeration. 

"Procure  the  blood  a  free  course,  ventilation,  and  trans- 
piration, by  suitable  and  ecphractic  purges."  —  Harvey. 

*4.  Yen;t,  utterance. 

"  To  his  secretary,  Dr.  Mason,  whom  he  let  lie  in  a  pal- 
let near  him,  for  natural  ventilation  of  his  thoughts,  he 
would  breaK  out  into  bitter  eruptions."—  Wotton:  Life  of 
J>uke  of  Buckingham. 

5.  Public  examination  ;  open  or  free  discussion. 
"The  ventilation  which  this  superlatively  important 
subject  is  receiving."—  Field,  Dec.  31,  1887. 

*ven'-tl-lat-lve,  a.  [Eng.  ventilat(e)  ;  -iye.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  ventilation  ;  producing  ventilation  ; 
as,  vent  ilative  appliances. 

ven  -tl-lat-5r,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  winnower,  from  renti- 
latus,  pa.  par.  of  ventilo=to  ventilate.]  An  arrange- 
ment for  supplying  fresh  and  removing  vitiated  air 
from  buildings,  mines,  and  other  confined  spaces; 
specif.,  an  apparatus  made  to  turn  with  tho  wind, 
and  placed  in  a  wall  or  roof,  in  order  to  throw  a 
due  quantity  of  fresh  air  into  a  close  apartment  or 
a  mine.  Tho  ventilator  for  stacks,  mows,  and  gran- 
aries consists  of  a  perforated  air-duct  which  allows 
the  heated  air  and  moisture  to  pass  off.  The  venti- 
lator for  ships  is  commonly  a  wind-sail  (q.  v.). 

vent  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [VENT  (1),  v.] 
*venting-liole,  s.    A  vent-hole. 

"Certaine  out-casts,  tunnels,  or  venting-holes."  —  P.  Hol- 
land: Pliny,  bk.  xxxi.,  ch.  iii. 

*vent  -less,  a.  [Eng.  vent  (l),s.;  -less.}  Having 
no  vent  or  outlet. 

"A  restlesse,  ventlettse  flame  of  fire." 

Davies:  Microcosmos,  p.  61. 

ven-tose,  a.  [Lat.  rentosus,  from  ventus=wiud.] 
Windy,  flatulent. 

*ven  -tose  (1),  s.  [Fr.  ventrwse,  from  Lat.  ventosa 
cucurbita=a  cupping-glass,  from  uen£u8~windL]  A 
cupping-glass. 

"They  haue  certaine  hollow  concavities  dispearsed 
within  their  clawes  or  armes  like  to  ventosea  or  cupping- 
glasses."—  P.  Holland;  Pliny,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xjtix. 

Ven-t6se  (2),s.  [French,  from  Lat.  ventosus= 
windy,  from  ventus=  wind.]  Tho  name  adopted  in 
October,  1793,  by  tho  French  Convention  for  the 
sixth  month  of  tho  Republican  year.  It  commenced 
on  Feb.  19,  and  was  tho  third  winter  month. 

*ven  tOS  -I-tjf,  8.    [Eng.  renfos(e),  a.  ;  •ity.'} 

1.  Lit.:  Wiudiuess,  flatulence. 

"  Democritus  banished  turneps  altogither  from  the 
bourd,  by  reason  of  the  ventnsities  or  windinesse  that  it 
engendreth."  —  P.  Holland:  Flint/,  bk.  xx.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Fig.  :    Empty     pride   or    boasting  ;   vainglory. 
(Bacon.) 

*ven'-tous-Ing,  s.  [VENTOSE  (1),  s.]  The  actor 
process  of  cupping. 

"Neither  veine-blode,  nor  ventousing, 
Ke  drinke  of  herbes  may  ben  his  helping." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,750. 

ven'-tral,  a.  [Lat.  ventralis,  from  venter  (genit. 
ventris)=  the  belly.] 

1.  Anat.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  belly,  or  to  the 
surfaco  of  the  body  opposite  to  the  dorsal  side  or 
back  ;  as,  ventral  muscles. 

2.  Bot.  :  Belonging  to  the  anterior  surfaco  of  any- 
thing. 

ventral-fins,  s.  pi. 

Ichthy.  :  Paired  or  horizontal  fins,  inserted  on  the 
abdominal  surface,  behind,  below,  or  in  advance  of 
the  pectoral  fins,  whence  they  are  called  abdominal, 
thoracic,  or  jugularventral  tins  respectively.  They 
are  generally  narrow,  composed  of  a  small  number 
of  rays,  the  outer  of  which  is  ordinarily  bony.  In 
some  genera  of  the  Gobiidee.  the  ventral  fins  are 
united  and  form  a  suctorial  disc. 


ventriculous 

ventral-suture,  s.    [SUTURE,  s.,  II.  2.] 

*ven  -trie,  «.  [VENTRICOUS.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  stomach. 

"  '  Magister  artis  .  .  .  venter,'  says  Persius  [Prol.  10, 
11],  the  art  of  accurate  time-keeping  is  ventric,— 3f.  Col- 
lins: Thoughts  in  my  Garden,  i.  41. 

ven'-trl-cle,  s.  [Fr.  ventricule,  from  Latin  ven- 
triculum,,  accus.  of  ventriculics=(l)  the  stomach, 
(2)  a  ventricle ;  double  dimin,  from  venter  (genit. 
ventrfc)  =  tho  belly.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  small  cavity  in  an  animal  body;  a  place  of 
organic  function. 

"Herophilus  [places  the  soul]  within  the  ventricle  or 
concavity  of  the  brain,  which  also  is  the  basis  or  founda- 
tion of  it."— P.  Holland;  Plutarch,  p.  683. 

*2.  The  stomach. 

"Whether  I  will  or  not,  while  I  live  my  heart  beats, 
and  my  ventricle  digests  what  is  in  it." — Hale. 

II.  Anat.:  Tho  name  given  to  various  cavities 
smaller  than  that  of  the  stomach.    [II.]    Thus  the 
cerebrum  has  several  ventricles,  and  the  cerebellum 
one.    Among  these  are  the  right  and  left  lateral 
ventricles.    The  third  ventricle  is  a  narrow  longi- 
tudinal cleft  placed  between  the  optic  thalami  of 
tho  cerebrum.  The  fourth,  called  also  the  ventricle 
of  tho  cerebellum,  occupies  the  space  between  the 
medulla  oblongata  in  front  and  the  cerebrum  be- 
hind.   The  fifth,  called  also  the  ventricle  of  the 
septum,  or  sylvian  ventricle,  is  situated  between 
two  laminte  of  the  septum  lucidum,  a  thin  trans- 
parent partition  placed  between  tho  two  lateral 
ventricles. 

If  Ventricles  of  the  heart: 

Anat.:  Two  of  the  four  cavities  into  which  the 
heart  is  divided.  They  are  called  the  right  and  the 
left  ventricles.  The  right  or  anterior  ventricle 
occupies  most  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  right 
border  and  a  smaller  part  of  the  posterior  surface. 
The  upper  and  left  angle,  called  the  arterial  cone 
or  infundibulum,  is  prolonged  in  a  conical  form  to 
the  commencement  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The 
muscular  wall  of  the  right  ventricle  is  thickest  at 
the  base,  and  becomes  thinner  toward  the  apex.  At 
its  base  are  two  orifices :  The  auriculo-ventricular 
orifice,  protected  by  the  tricuspid  valve,  and  that 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  protected  by  the  semi- 
lunar  or  sigmoid  valves.  The  left  or  posterior  ven- 
tricle occupies  the  left  border  of  the  heart,  about  a 
third  of  its  extent  appearing  on  the  anterior  sur- 
face, the  rest  being  visible  behind.  It  is  longer  and 
narrower  than  the  right  ventricle,  and  oval  in 
cross-section.  Its  walls,  except  near  the  apex,  are 
three  times  as  thjck  as  those  of  the  right  ventricle. 
Its  two  orifices  are  very  close  together.  One  is  the 
left  auricular,  the  other  the  aortic  opening,  the 
former  protected  by  the  bicuspid  or  mitral,  the 
latter  by  another  semilunar  or  sigmoid  valve,  while 
the  two  are  separated  only  by  the  attachment  of 
tho  anteriof  segment  of  tho  mitral  valve.  The  ven- 
tricles receive  the  blood  from  the  auricles,  and 
transmit  it  to  the  lunus  and  through  the  aorta  to 
the  body  generally.  [HEART,  II.  2.  (1).] 

ven  -trlc-oiis,  ven  -trie  ose,  ndj.  [Low  Latin 
ventricoftt9t  from  Lat.  venter  (genit.  ventris~)  =  thQ 
belly.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang,  (of  both  forms} :   Resembling   the 
belly  ;  hence,  swelled  out,  distended. 

II.  Bot.  (of  the  form  ventricoso) :  Inflated.    [BEL- 
LYING, B.  2.J 

ven-trlc -u-lar,  adj.  [Eng.  ventricul(e) ;  -ar.J 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  ventricle  ;  distended 
in  the  middle;  bellied. 

"  The  general  ventricular  space  within  the  cerebrum." 
—Quain:  Anat.  (ed  8th),  ii.  639. 

ven-trlc  -u-lite,  s.  [VENTRICULITES.]  Any  in- 
dividual of  tho  genus  Ventriculitcs. 

ven-trlc-u-llt  -es,,  s.  pi.  [Latin,  dimin.  from 
venter=tho  belly.] 

Palceont.:  The  typical  genus  of  Ventriculitidro 
(q.  v.).  Characteristic  of  the  Chalk. 

ven-trlc-u-li  -tl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ventric- 
ulit(es)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

•ZoGl.  &  Palceont.:  Sponges,  simple  or  compound. 
Cup,  funnel  or  top-shaped,  cylindrical  or  ramose. 
Wall  in  meandrous  folds,  spicular  nodes  octojie- 
dral;  radial  canals  blind.  The  outer  or  under  sur- 
faco of  the  sponge  with  elongate  apertures  or 
vnnts,  the  inner  or  upper  surface  either  similar  to 
the  lower  or  with  circular  vents.  Dermal  layer  a 
cribriform  siliceous  membrane.  Root-appendage 
of  fasciculate  siliceous  fibers,  united  by  transverse 
extensions,  and  without  axial  canals.  (Hinde  in 
Palceontographical  Society's  vol.  for  1886.)  They 
roach  their  maximum  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks. 
Only  ono  g3nus  now  survives. 

ven-trlu'-u-lous,  adj.  [Eng.  ventricul(e) ;  -ous.] 
Tho  same  as  VENTBICULAE  (q.  v.). 


Mil,     b<5y~;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     c,hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     vhis;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f . 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -We,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,  *  del. 
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*ven-trl-16-cu'-tion,  subst.   [Lat.  venter  {genit. 

ventris)  =  the  belly,  and  Eng.  locution.]    A  speaking 
after  the  manner  of  a  ventriloquist  ;  ventriloquism. 

*ven  -trl-loque  (quask),  ven-trl-16'-qul-al,  a. 
[Lat.  ventriloqitus=a.  ventriloquist;  venter  (genit. 
t»nM0)>=the  °®Uyi  a.n&  loquor=to  speak.]  Per- 
taining to  ventriloquism. 

"Followed  by  a  faint  kind  of  ventriloqitial  chirping." 
—Dickens:  Sketches  by  Buz  ;  Mistaken  Milliner. 

ven-trIl'-6-quI§m,s.  [Eng.ventriloqud/');  -ism.] 
The  act  or  art  of  speaking  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
cause  the  hearers  to  boliuye  that  the  sound  comes 
not  from  the  person  speaking,  but  from  a  different 
source.  The  name  originated  from  the  erroneous 
supposition  that  the  sounds  uttered  were  formed  in 
the  belly,  whereas  they  are  formed  by  the  same 
organs  as  the  emissions  of  sound  commonly,  viz., 
the  larynx,  thepalato,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  &c.,  only 
that  to  increase  the  illusion  the  performer  moves  the 
lips  as  little  as  possible.  The  art  of  ventriloquism 
depends  mainly  on  two  things:  (1)  The  power  of 
appreciating  the  value  of  sounds  at  certain  given 
distances,  or  when  hindered  by  obstacles;  ^2)  The 
power  of  imitating  or  reproducing  the  diminished 
value  of  such  sounds.  Thus,  to  represent  a  man 
speakingoutside  a  window,  the  ventriloquist  should 
know  exactly  the  value  of  such  sounds  inside  a 
room  if  actually  produced  outside,  and  also  be  able 
to  reproduce  them  by  accurate  imitation.  The  art 
of  ventriloquism  was  known  to  tho  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

Ven-trir-6-CluISt,  s.  [Eng.  ventriloqu(y)  ;  -ist.] 
One  who  practices  or  is  skilled  in  the  art  of  ven- 
triloquism ;  one  who  speaks  so  as  to  cause  his 
voice  to  appear  to  come  from  some  other  quarter. 

"A  tuneful  bird  is  a  ventriloquist."—  Pale  y:  Nat.  The- 
olu'jij,  ch.  z. 

*ven-trH-6-CLUlB'-tIc,  adj.  [English  ventrilo- 
quist; -ic.]  Pertaining  to  ventriloquism  or  ven- 
triloquists ;  ventriloquial. 

ven-trlr-6-quize,  v.  i.  [English  ventriloqu(y)  ; 
-ize.]  To  practice  ventriloquism;  to  speak  after 
the  manner  of  a  ventriloquist. 

*ven-trll  -6-quouS,  adj.  [Latin  ventriloquus.'} 
[VENTKiLOyuE.J  Speaking  alter  tho  manner  of  a 
ventriloquist;  ventriloquial. 

"In  the  game  tract,  chap.  6,  is  this  observation  of  ven- 
triloqttous  persons."  —  Derliam.  Ptiysico-Theoloyy,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  vii. 

*ven  trll  -6-quy\  s.    [Lat.  ventriloquus.'} 

TRILCx^UE.J    Ventriloquism. 


Ven-tr6-,  pref.  [Lat.  venter  (genit.ventris')  =  the 
belly.] 

Anat.:  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with  the 
belly. 

ventro-inguinal,  a. 

Anatomy:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  belly  and  the 
groin  ;  as,  ventro-inguinal  hernia. 

ventro-lateral,  s. 

Anat.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  belly  and  the  side  ; 
as,  ventro-lateral  muscles. 

Ven  -ture,  *venter,  subst.  [An  abbreviation  of 
aventure,  or  adventure  (q.  v.).J 

1.  An  undertaking  of  chance,  risk,  or  danger  ;  tho 
hazard  or  risking  of  something  upon  an  event,  the 
reaultof  which  cannot  be  clearly  foreseen  ;  the  un- 
dertaking of  chance   and    risk;    a    trial    of    one's 
chance  or  of  an  issue  ;  hazard,  risk. 

"I  cannot  lose  much  by  the  venture,  sure." 

Beaam.  A  Flet..-  Noble  Gentleman,  iv.  1. 

2.  Specifically,  a  commercial  speculation  or  enter- 
prise; a  pecuniary  risk. 

3.  That,  which  is  put  to  hazard  or  risk  ;  that  which 
is  staked  ;  a  stake,  a    risk;  especially    something 
sent  abroad  in  trade. 

"We  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 
Or  lose  our  venture.'' 

Shakexp,'  Julius  Ctesar,  iv.  3. 

4.  A  chance  occurrence,  an  accident  ;  chance,  hap, 
contingency. 

"The  king  resolved  with  all  speed  to  assail  the  rebels, 
and  yet  with  that  providence  and  surety  as  should  leave 
little  to  venture  or  fortune."—  fiocoH. 

If  At  a  venture  •  An  improper  spelling  of  at  aven- 
ture, at  adventure  —  at  hazard,  at  random,  on 
chance. 

"A  certain  man  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture."  1  Kings 
zxii.  34. 

ven  -ture,  v.  t,  &  i.    [VENTURE,  s.] 
A.  Transitive. 

1.  To  expose  to  hazard  or  risk  ;  to  risk  ;  to  hazard. 
(Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,ii.2.) 

2.  To  run  the  hazard  or  risk  of;  to  expose  one's 
self  to;  to  chance. 

"I  should  venture  Purgatory  for  ft." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  3. 


*3.  To  put  or  send  as  a  venture  or  commercial 
speculation. 

"The  fish  ventured  for  France  they  puck  in  staunch 
hogsheads,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  their  pickle."—  Carets: 
Survey  of  Cornwall. 

*4.  To  confide  in  ;  to  rely  on  ;  to  trust  ;  to  risk 
one's  self  with, 

"To  buy  silks  of  one  whom  lie  would  not  venture  to  feel 
his  pulse."—  Addison. 

B.  Intransitive; 

1.  To  hazard  one's  self;    to  dare;    to  have   the 
courage  or  presumption  to  do,  undertake,  or  say. 

"Whosoever  ventured  in  must  nodes  gore  themselves 
uppon  the  sharp  pointer  of  the  stakes."  —  Holding;  C'cesar, 
to.  225. 

2.  To  try  a  chance,   hazard,  or  risk;  to  run  all 
risks. 

"  Before  you  venture  for  me." 

Skakesp,:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

IT  To  venture  at,  on,  or  upon:  To  dare  to  enter 
upon  or  engage  in  ;  to  take  or  run  the  risk  of. 

"It  was  impossible  to  think  of  venturing  upon  this 
passage."  —  Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

*ven  -tu-re"r,  *ven-ter-er,  s.  [An  abbreviation 
of  adventurer  (q.  v.).] 

1.  One  who  ventures,  hazards  or  risks  ;  an  adven- 
turer. 

"  Remember,  you're  nil  venturers,  find  in  this  play 
How  many  twelve-pence  ye  have  'stow'd  this  day." 
Beaum.  d*  Flet.;  Mad  Lover.     (Prol.) 

2.  A  prostitute,  a  strumpet. 

ven  -ture-some,  a.    [Eug.  venture;  -some.] 

1.  Inclined  to  venture  ;  venturous,  bold,  daring. 

2.  Risky,  hazardous,  bold. 

"  That  bold  and  venturesome  act  of  his,"  —  Strype:  Eccles, 
Jffem.;  Henry  VIII.  (an.  1646). 

Ven  -ture-Some-ly",  adverb.  [Eng.  venturesome; 
-ly.]  In  a  venturesome,  bold,  or  daring  manner. 

vSn  -ture-s6me-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  venturesome; 
-7wss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  venturesome  ; 
riskiness,  boldness. 

"As  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  the  vent  tiresomeness  of 
travel  has  been  for  some  years  past  steadily  on  the  de- 
crease." —  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

ven-tu-rlne,swbs£.    [AVANTURINE.]    Powdered 

gold  used  in  japanning  to  cover  varnished  surfaces. 

ven  -tu-rous,  *ven  -trous,  s.    [An  abbreviation 

of  adventurous  (q.  v.).]   Daring,  bold,  venturesome, 

adventurous. 

"  The  vent'rous  knight  is  from  the  saddle  thrown." 
Dryden:   Palanion  and  Arcite,  iii. 


ven  -tu-rous-lf,  *ven  -trous-ly1,  adverb.  [Eng. 
venturous;  -ly.}  In  a  venturous,  bold,  daring,  or 
venturesome  manner. 

"  How  men  durst  die  so  ventrotisly  except  they  are  sure 
they  died  well."  —  Hales  ;  Remains;  Sermon  on  A'  umbers 
xxxv.  33. 

ven  -tU-rous-  ness,  s.  [Eng.  venturous;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  venturous,  daring,  or 
venturesome;  daring,  fearlessness. 

**Her  coming  into  the  place,  where  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings were  whited  over,  much  offended  her  sight,  and 
made  her  repent  her  veiit'roitsness.9'  —  Boyle:  Works,  i.  673. 

ven  -ue,  *ven  -ew  (ew  as  u),  *ven  -n^,  s.  [Fr. 
venue=n  coming,  an  arrival,  a  thrust  in  fencing; 
prop.  fern,  of  venu,  pa.  par.  of  venir  (Lat.  venio)  — 
to  come.] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.:  A  thrust  or  hit  received  in  a  contest  with 
swords  or  cudgels;  a  turn  or  bout  of  fencing  or 
cudgel-play. 

"Preventing  the  venue  of  their  stroke."—  P.  Holland; 
Plutarch,  p.  407. 

2.  Fig.:  A  combat,  a  trial  of  skill. 

"A  quick  venue  of  wit."—  Stuikesp.;  Love's  Labor's  Lost, 
v.  1. 

II.  Law:  Tho  place  where  an  action  is  laid.  In 
the  United  States,  the  county  in  which  the  trial  of 
a  particular  cause  takes  place  is  said  to  be  the 
venue  of  that  trial.  In  local  actions,  as  for  dam- 
ages for  an  actual  trespass,  or  for  waste.  &c.,  affect- 
iug  land,  the  plaintiff  must  lay  his  declaration,  or 
declare  his  injury  to  have  happened  in  the  very 
county  and  place  that  it  really  did  happen  ;  but  in 
transitory  actions,  for  injuries  that  might  have 
happened  anywhere,  as  debt,  detinue,  slander,  and 
the  like,  the  plaintiff  may  declare  in  what  county 
he  pleases,  and  then  the  trial  must  be  had  in  that 
county  in  which  tho  declaration  is  laid. 

IT  1.  To  lay  a  venue:  To  allege  or  fix  a  place  of 
trial. 

2.  To  pray  a  change  of  venue:  To  petition  that  a 
cause  may  be  tried  before  another  judge  or  in 
another  place  than  the  one  first  selected. 


yen  -ule,  s,  [Latin  venuta,  dimin.  from  i'ena=a 
vein.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lattff.:  A  small  vein. 
2.  Bot.:  A  veinlet  (q.  v.). 

*ven'-U-lite,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  venus,  and  Gr.  lithos 
=  a  stono.] 

Palceont.:  A  fossil  of,  or  akin  to,  the  genus  Venus 
(q.v.J. 

ven  -u-16se,  a.    [Eug.  venul(e) ;  -ose.] 
Bot. :  Full  of  small  veins. 
venulose-hinoid,  a. 

Bot.:  ThesamoasHinoid  (q.  v.).    (Link.) 

Ve'-nus,  ftubst.  [Lat.  =  the  goddess  of  love,  love; 
allied  to  Sansc.mn  =  to  love;  Eng.  win.'] 

1.  Roman  MythoL:  The  goddess  of   beauty  and 
love,  and  more  especially  of  sensual  love,  her  princi- 
pal seats  being  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Cythera. 
This  goddess  is  generally  supposed  to  have  boon  of 
eastern  origin,  and  to  have  boon  the  same  as  the 
Phoenician  Astarte.     Before  her  identification  wit  h 
the  Greek  Aphrodite,  the  daughter   of   Zeus  and. 
Dione,  who,  according  to  some  accounts,  aroso  from 
the  foam  of  the  sea,  Venus  was  one  of  tho  least 
important   divinities    (Macrob.;  Sat.    i.    12.)    The 
Romans  regarded  her  as  tho  progenitress  or  their 
nation,  which   was   fabled   to   have    sprung  from 
jEneas,  tho  offspring  of  her  union  with  the  Trojan 
Anchises.    She  was  married  to  Vulcan,  but  was  not 
remarkable  for  fidelity  to  her  husband,   and  her 
armour  with  Adonis  has  been  celebrated  by  classic 
poets  and  by  Shakespeare.  The  rose,  myrtle,  and 
apple  were  sacred  to  nor;  among  birds,  the  dove, 
swan,   and   sparrow    were   her   favorites.    Shp  is 
generally   represented  with   her   son    Cupid  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  doves, or,  atother  times,  by  swans 
or  sparrows.    Among  the  most  famous  statues  of 
Venus  are  the  Venus  of  Cnidus,  by  Praxiteles  (of 
which  the  Vunus  de  Medici,  fcraud  at  Tivoli,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  copy),  the  Venus  of  Capua,  and  the 
Venus  of  Milo  orMilos,  found  in  the  island  of  Milos. 
In  the  best  days  of  art  she  was  always  represented 
as  draped,  in  later  times  nude. 

2.  Astrom.:  The    second  of   the  known  inferior 
planets,  if  the  arrangement  be  made  according  to 
their  relative  distances  from  tho  sun.    With  the 
exception  of  the  moon,  Venus  is  tho  nearest  of  all 
the  heavenly  bodies  to  the  earth,  andt  when  near   j 
its  extreme  eastern  or  western  elongation,  is  much    • 
brighter  t  liau  even  the  largest  of  the  fixed  stars.  It 
stands  first  in  this  respect  also  of  all  the  planets, 
the  nearest  approach  to  it  being  that  made  at  cer- 
tain times  by  Jupiter.    When  Venus  is  at  its  max- 
imum of  brightness,  it  can  sometimes  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye  in  sunlight  within  an  hour  of  noon;    Its 
comparative  nearness  to  the  sun  causes  it  to  be  for 
six  months  a  morning  and  for  the  other  six  months 
an  evening  star.    In  the  first  state,  it  is  the  Lucifer 
of  the  Latins  and  the  Phosphor  of  the  Greeks;  in 
the  latter,  it  is  the  Hesperus  of  classical  antiquity 
and  of  modern  poetry.    It  undergoes  phases  like 
tho  moon.    Father  Castelli,  a  famous  Florentine 
philosopher,  reasoned  this  out,  and,   questioning 
Galileo  on  the  subject-induced  him  to  look  with 
his  telescope  and  see.    On  December  30, 1610,  he  was 
ablo  to  announce  to  Castelli  that  thephases  had 
been  actually  discerned.    They  are  not  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  to  which  the  planet  is  pimply  a  brilliant  , 
speck,  too  small  to  reveal  its  actual  form,  which  is 
much  more  globular  than  that  of  tho  earth.    Its 
diameter  is  about  7,660  milos,  or  about  258  miles  less 
than  that  of  the  earth.    Were  man  placed  on  the 
surfaceof  Venus,  the  earth  would  look  a  trifle  larger 
and  brighter  than  Venus  does  to  us  in  our  sky.    The 
mass  of  Venus  is  about  three-quart ors  that  of  the 
earth,  or  lasW*  that  of  the  sun ;  its  density  is'about 
0*850 that  of  the  earth;  its  specific  gravity  4'81,  as 
against  5*66,  that  of  tho  earth.    While  a  stono  falling 
toward  tho  earth  passes  through  a  little  more  than 
sixteen  feet  in  tho  first  second,  it  would,  if  falling 
to  thosurfacoof  Venus, pass  through  abouttliirteen 
feet  only  in  the  same  time.    The  excessive  bright- 
ness of  Venus  makes  the  time  of  its  rotation  some- 
what doubtful;   it  is  provisionally  placed   at  23 
hours   21'.    Its   mean    distance   from    the    pun   is 
67,000,000,  its  greatest  distance  67,500,000,  and  its 
least  6*5,600,000  of  miles.    These  numbers  show  that 
its  orbit  departs  but  slightly  from  a  circle.    Its 
periodic  time  is  221*7  mean  solar  days.    Observation 
on  tho  passage  of  the  planet  over  the  sun's  disc  is 
the  best  method  of  ascertaining  the  distance  of  the 
groat  luminary  [TRANSIT];  it  has  also  revealed  the 


not  confirmed  this  view,  and  believe  it  to  have  been 
founded  on  optical  delusion. 

3.  Her. :  The  green  tincture  in  coat-armor  when 
borne  by  princes  ;  vert. 

*4.  Old  Chem. :  A  name  given  to  copper. 

5.  ZoGl.  <&  Pal&ont. :  The  typo-genus  of  Vonerida 
(q^.  v.),  with  176  recent  species,  universally  dis- 
tributed, from  low  water  to  140  fathoms.  Shell 
is  thick,  ovate,  smooth,  sulcated,  or  cancelated; 


fact  that  Venus  lias  an  atmosphere,  but  its  compo- 
sition is  as  yet  uncertain.  Old  observers  thought 
they  detected  a  satellite;  modern  astronomers  have 


ate,     f&t,     fare,     amidst,     wh&t.     fall,     father;     we,     wgt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,    j7bre,     wolf,     w8rk,     who,     son;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      a,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


Venus's  basin 


4395 


verbalist 


margins  minutely  crenellated;  hinge  teeth  3-3;  pal- 
lial  sinus  small,  angular;  ligament  prominent, 
lunule  distinct.  Animal  with  mantle-margins 
fringed ;  siphons  unequal,  more  or  less  separate; 
foot  tongue-shaped.  All  the  species  are  edible. 
Venus  mercenaria  is  known  on  the  east  coast  of 
North  America  as  the  Round  Clam,  and  from  the 
sea-worn  fragments  of  the  shell  of  this  species  the 
Rod  Indians  used  to  make  coinage,  by  perforating 
and  stringing  them  on  leather  t  honors. 
Fossil  species  200,  from  the  Oolite 
onward. 

Venus's  basin,  bath,  or  cup,  s. 
Bot. :   Dipsacus    sylvestris.     [  TEA- 
SEL.] 

Venus's  basket,  s. 
Zoology:  A  popular  name  for  any 
of    the 


species 


genus    Euplectella 


(q.  v.).    Called  also  Venus's  Flower- 
basket.  The  species  figured  is  Euplec- 
tella suberea,  from  the  Philippines. 
Venus's  comb,  s. 

1.  Bot. :   Scandix   Pecten  -  Veneris. 
[ScAXDix.]    So   named   because  the 
slender,  tapering  beaks  of  the  seed- 
vessels  are  set  together  like  the  teeth 
of  a  comb. 

2.  Zool.:  Murex  tribulus,  a  beautiful  and  delicate 
shell,  with  long  thin  spines,  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Venus's  fan, «. 

Zool.:  Gorgonia  ftabellum,  &  much  branched  and 
reticulated  zoophyte,  which  has  been  found,  but 
only  accidentally,  on  the  British  coast. 

Venus's  fly-trap,  s.    [DION^JA.] 

Venus's  girdle,  s. 

Zool. :  Cestum  veneris,  a  free-swimming  Hydro- 
zoon,  from  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  a  long,  nar- 
row, strongly-compressed,  active  creature,  covered 
with  cilia,  and  swims  with  a  graceful  undulatory 
motion. 

Venus's  hair, ». 

Botany:  Adiantum  capillus-veneris.  [ADIANTUH, 
MAIDEN-HAIR.] 

Venus's  looking-glass,  s. 

Bot.:   Specularia  speculum;   a   Campanula-like 
plant,  with  purple  flowers,  from  continental  Europe. 
Venus's  navel-wort,  s. 
Bot.:  The  genus  Omphalodes  (q.  v.). 
Venus's  slipper, «. 
Zool. :  The  genus  Carinaria  (q.  v.). 

V§-nu'-sl-a,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  Venus 
(q.  v.).] 

Entomology:  A  genus  of  Geometer  Moths,  family 
Acidahdte.  Antennae  of  the  male  slightly  pecti- 
nated; abdomen  slender;  wings  entire,  rounded. 

*v6-nust ,  adj.  [Latin  venuttui,  from  venus= 
beauty.]  Beautiful,  amiable. 

"As  the  infancy  of  Home  was  venust,  so  was  its  manhood 
notably  strenuous." — Waterhouse:  Comment..  Fortescue. 
p.  187. 

*ven-ym,  *ven-yme,  s.    [VEXOM,  «.  &  D.] 

ve-prec -u-lse,  s.  pi.    [Lat.,  pi.  of  veprecula=a. 

ittle  thorn  or  briar  bush,  dimin.  from  vepres=a. 
thorn-bush.] 

Bot. :  The  fifty-fourth  order  in  Linnaeus'  Natural 
System.  Genera:  Rhamnus,  Lycium,  Daphne,  &c. 

*v§r,  s.    [Lat.]    The  spring.    (Chaucer.) 

ver  -a,  adv.    [VERY.]    (Scotch.) 

ve-ra  -clous,  a.  [Latin  verax  (genit.  veracis), 
from  w»-ws=true.] 

1.  Observant  of  truth ;  habitually  speaking  the 
truth. 

"The  Spirit  ismost  perfectly  and  absolutely  veracious." 
— Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  34. 

2.  Characterized  by  truth  and  accuracy  ;  true ;  as, 
a  veracious  account. 

*3.  Leading  to  or  reporting  actual  facts. 

ve-ra , -cious-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  veracious;  -ly.]  In 
a  veracious  manner  ;  with  truth  ;  truthfully. 

ve-ra$'-I-ty,  s.  [Latin  veracitas,  from  verax= 
veracious  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  truthful  orobserv- 
ant  of  truth ;    habitual  regard   or  observance    of 
truth ;  truthfulness,  truth. 

"His  veracity  and  unchangeableness  secure  our  trust  in 
him.  — Clarke:  Evidences,  prop.  1. 

2.  Consistency  of  report  with  truth  or  fact;  agree- 
ment with  facts ;  truth. 

"There  was  no  reason  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  those 
facts  which  they  related."—  Addison. 

*3.  That  which  is  true ;  that  in  which  truth  lies  • 
truth.  (Carlyle.) 

*ve-ra-ment,  adv.  [O.  Fr.  veraimentA  [VERY.] 
Truly,  really. 


vg-ran-da,ve-ran-dah,  *fe-ran-da,  s.   [Port. 

varanda=a  balcony;  O.  Sp.  banmda,  from  carn-- 
a  rod;  or  from  Pers.  bar-<iinadah=a  porch,  a  ter- 
race, a  balcony,  from  bar-dmadan=to  ascend,  to 
arise,  to  emerge,  to  grow  out,  from  6a?'=up,  and 
dmadan=if>  come,  to  arrive;  or  from  Sansc.  var- 
anda=a  portico,  from  vri^to  cover.]  An  open 
portico  attached  to  a  house ;  a  sort  of  light  external 
gallery  in  the  front  of  a  house,  having  a  sloping 
toot  supported  by  slender  pillars,  and  frequently 
partly  enclosed  in  front  with  lattice-work. 

"Uppercross  Cottage,  with  its  veranda,  French  win- 
dows,  and  other  prettinesses." — Miss  Austen:  Persuasion, 
ch.  v. 

ve-ra '-trate,  s.    [Eng.  veratr(ic);  -ate.'] 
Chem.:  A  salt  of  veratric  acid  (q.  v.). 
ve  ra'-tre-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  veratr(um) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eo3.\ 
Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Molanthacese.    Divisions  of  the 

Eeriantb  free,  sessile,  shortly  unguiculate,  or  co- 
ering  into  a  short  tube. 

ve-ra'-trl-a, «.   [VEHATKINE.] 

ye-ra'-trlc,  a,  [English  veratr(ine) ;  -ic.]  Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  Veratrum  sabadilla. 

veratrlc-acid,  e. 


__   __    prepared   by   exhausting 

bruised  seeds  with  alcohol  containing  sulpnuric 
acid,  neutralizing  with  milk  of  lime,  filtering  and 
evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dryness.  It  crystallizes 
in  colorless  four-sided  prisms,  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 
Heated  to  100°  it  gives  off  water  and  becomes 
opaque;  at  a  higher  temperature  it  melts,  and  sub- 
limes without  decomposition. 

ver  -a-trln,  s.    [Eng.  veratr(um) ;  -in.] 

Chem.:  Veratrum-resin  (q.  v.). 

ver'-a  trine,  s.    [Eng.  veratr(um);  -ine.] 

Chem.:  CMHsjNjOs.  Veratria.  An  organic  base 
discovered  by  Meissner,  in  1818,  in  sabadilla  seeds, 
and  readily  obtained  by  boiling  the  bruised  seeds 
in  strong  alcohol,  and  precipitating  by  an  alkali. 
In  its  pure  state  it  is  a  white  or  greenish-white 
crystalline  powder,  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  very  poisonous ; 
melts  at  115°,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  resinous 
mass.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  colors  it  first  yellow, 
then  carmine  red,  and  lastly  violet.  It  dissolves  in 
dilute  acids,  forming  colorless  salts,  which  are  very 
poisonous. 

vSr -a-trol,  s.    FEng.  veratr(ic) ;  -oi.] 
Chem.:  (^H  10^)2.    A  colorless  oil  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling veratric  acid  with  excess  of  baryta.    It  has 
an  agreeable,  aromatic  odor,  specific  gravity  TOSS 
at  15%  solidifies  at  15%  and  boils  at  202°-205% 

ve-ra  trum,  subst.  [Latin=a  plant,  Veratrum 
album.} 

1.  But. :  The  typical  genus  of  Veratrea?.  Perianth 
of  six  equal  divisions,  sessile,  persistent ;  stamens 
six,  springing  from  the  perianth  ;  styles  three,  per- 
sistent ;  stigmas  three,  spreading ;  capsules  three ; 
seeds  numerous.    Plants  with  perennial  roots,  erect 
stems,  ovate  pointed  leaves,  and  panicles  of  polyg- 
amous   flowers.     Natives    of    Europe   and    North 
America.     Vemtrum  album  is  the  White  Hellebore. 
The  stern  is  two  to  four  or  five  feet  high,  the  pedun- 
cles downy,  the  flowers  in  a  thrice-compound  pan- 
icle.   It  grows  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy 
and  in  the  Pyrenees.    It  is  a  powerful  emetic  and 
drastic  purgative,  formerly  given  in   mania,  epi- 
lepsy, &c. ;  externally  it  is  usad  in  itch.    Another 
European  species  is  V.  nigruni,  the  Dark-flowered 
Veratrum.     V,  viride  is  the  Green  or  American  Hel- 
lebore, found  on  the  east  coast  of  North  America, 
from  Canada  to  Carolina.  It  is  call  ed  also  the  Poke- 
root  and  the  Swamp  Hellebore.    The  rhizome  is  a 

ixtwerful  cardiac,  arterial,  and  nervous  sedative, 
owering  the  pulse,  the  respiration,  and  the  heat  of 
the  body.  It  is  used  in  pneumonia,  rheumatism, 
gout,  neuralgia,  asthma,  and  in  some  cardiac  affec- 
tions. V.  sabadilla.  a  Mexican  and  West  Indian 
species,  was  formerly  believed  to  yield  Covadilla 
(q.v.). 

2.  Pharm.:  The  rhizome  of  Veratrum  album.  [1.] 
veratrum-resin,  s. 

Chem.:  Ci4H36X2Oa(f).  Veratrin.  A  brownish 
resin,  extracted  from  sabadilla  seeds.  It  is  insolu- 
ble in  water,  ether,  and  alkalies,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
melts  at  185%  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture. 

vSrb,  *verbe,  s.  [Fr.  verbe,  from  Lat.  vtrtmm= 
a  word,  a  verb ;  cognate  with  Eng.  word  (q.  v.).] 

*I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  word. 

"  In  whiche  speache,  the  verbe  that  cuppleth  the  wordes 
ffleshe]  and  [meat]  together:  knitteth  them  together  in 
their  propre  signification." — Up.  Gardner:  Explication, 
fol.  8. 


boll,    b<Jy;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     c,hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.    -slon  =  shun;     -tion,     -gion  =  zhun.    -tious,    -clous, 


II.  Gram.;  That  part  of  speech  which  predicates 

something  in  regard  to  something  else  (the  sub- 
ject or  thing  spoken  of);  as,  The  man  lives,  The 
boy  threw  a  stone.  Verbs  affirm  action  or  exist- 
ence of  a  subject  under  certain  conditions  or 
relations  called  voice,  mood,  and  tense.  (See  these 
words.)  Verbs  may  be  classified  into :  (1)  Transi- 
tive, requiring  an  object,  as,  Ho  learns  his  lesson; 
and  (2)  Intransitive,  as,  He  runs,  [ACTIVE,  PASS- 
IVE, TRANSITIVE,  INTRANSITIVE.]  Transitiveverbs 
include  reflexive  verbs.  [REFLEXIVE.]  Some  trans- 
itive verbs  are  reflexive  in  meaning  though  not  in 
form,  and  appear,  at  first  -eight,  as  if  used  intransi- 
tively ;  as.  He  keeps  out  of  danger,  i,  e..  He  keeps 
himself,  &c.  Sometimes  a  transitive  verb  has  a 
passive  sense  with  an  active  form;  as,  The  cakes 
ate  short  and  crisp.  Some  verbs  are  sometimes 
transitive  and  sometimes  intransitive;  as.Hojtairs 
a  scheme,  The  body  floats.  Only  transitive  verbs 
have  a  passive  voice.  Some  intransitive  verbs,  by 
means  of  a  preposition,become  transitive,  and  may 
be  used  passively;  as,  He  lauahed  at  the  act,  The 
act  was  laughed  at  by  him.  Intransitive  verbs  in- 
clude a  large  number  that  might  be  classed  as 
frequentative,  diminutive,  inceptive,  desideratiye, 
&c.  Some  intransitive  verbs  have  a  causative 
meaning,  and  take  an  object:  1  run,  I  ran  a  pin 
into  my  finger.  Intransitive  verbs  may  take  a  noun 
of  kindred  meaning  as  object  (called  the  cognate 
object) :  as,  to  sleep  a  sleep,  to  run  a  race,  to  live  a 
life.  Verbs  used  with  the  third  person  only  are 
called  impersonal  verbs ;  as,  methinks,  it  rams,  it 
snoivs.  In  the  case  of  some  verbs,  the  transitive 
form  is  distinguished  from  the  corresponding  in- 
transitive by  a  change  of  vowel ;  as,  raise,  rise ;  set, 
sit ;  fell,  fall.  Such  verbs  are  called  causative 
(q.  v.).  The  past  tense  of  strong  verbs  is  expressed 
by  a  change  of  vowel  only;  as,  throw,  threw;  the 
past  tense  of  weak  verbs  by  adding  to  the  verbal 
root  the  syllable  -ed:  as,  shout,  shouted-  or  its 
euphonic  substitute  d  (-ed) ;  as  love,  loved.  [STRONG. 
WEAK.]  Auxiliary  verbs  are  used  in  forming  the 
tenses  of  other  verbs ;  as,  I  have  seen.  [AUXILIARY.] 
"You  have  told  me  that  a  verb  is  (as  every  word  also 
must  be)  a  noun;  but  you  added,  that  it  is  also  something 
more;  and  that  the  title  of  verb  was  given  to  it  on  account 
of  that  distinguishing  something  more  than  the  mere 
nouns  convey.  — Tooke:  Diversions  of  Parley,  pt.  ii.,  en. 
viii. 

ver  -bal,  *ver'-ball,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  verbal,  from 
Lat.  i'er6a(is=pertaining  to  a  word,  from  ver'tmm 
=  a  word,  a  verb;  Sp.  &  Port. verbal;  Ital. verbale J 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  words ;  respecting  words 
only ;  as,  a  verbal  dispute. 

2.  Spoken ;   expressed  to  the  ear  in  words ;  not 
written;  oral.     (Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  3.) 

*3.  Consisting  in  mere  words. 

"Great  acclamations  and  verbal  praises  .  .  .  are 
but  a  piece  of  mockery  and  hypocritical  compliment." — 
Hale:  Cont.j  Of  Afflictions. 

4.  Literal ;  having  word  answering  to  word. 

I'  Whosoever  offers  at  verbal  translation,  shall  have  the 
misfortune  of  that  young  traveler,  who  lost  his  own 
language  abroad,  and  brought  home  no  other  instead  of 
it."—  Denhain. 

5.  Minutely  exact  in  words ;  attending  to  words 
only. 

"Neglect  the  rules  each  verbal  critic  lays." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  261. 

*6.  Plain-spoken ;  wording  one's  thoughts  with- 
out reserve. 

"Yon  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  manners, 
By  being  so  verbal." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 
II.  Grammar: 

1.  Derived    from  a  verb.    The    infinitive    mood, 
gerund,    and    supine    are   properly  verbal   nouns, 
implying  action  or  state,  only  without  the  power  of 
assertion. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  verb  or  verbs. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Gram. :  A  noun  derived  from  a  verb, 
verbal-note,  s. 

Diplomacy:  An  unsigned  memorandum  or  note 
when  an  affair  has  continued  for  a  long  time  with- 
out any  reply.  It  is  designed  to  show  that  the  mat- 
ter is  not  urgent,  but  that  at  the  samo  time  it  has 
not  been  overlooked.  ' 

v5r'-bal-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  verbal;  •ism.'}  Something 
expressed  verbally  or  orally ;  a  verbal  remark  or 
expression. 

*ver  -bal-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  verbal;  -ist.']  One  who 
deals  in  words  only:  a  literal  adherent  to,  or  a 
minute  critic  of  words  ;  a  verbarian. 

"  Yet  not  ashamed  these  verbalists  still  use 
From  youth,  till  age  or  study  dims  their  eyes, 
To  engage  the  grammar  rules  in  civil  war." 

Lord  Brooke:  On  Human  Learning. 


sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 


verbality 


*ve"r-b?,l  -I-ty",  s.  [Enff.  verbal;  •ity.']  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  verbal;  more  words;  bare  lit- 
eral expression. 

"This  controversia  hath  in  it  more  verbality  thim  mat- 
ter."—H^.  Hall.  l\-<:ce maker,  §  4. 

ver-bal-1-za  -tion,  s.  [Eug.  verbaliz(e) ;  -ation.] 
The  act  of  verbalizing;  the  state  of  being  verbal- 
ized. 

Ver  -1)9,1-126,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  verbal;  -ize.] 

A.  Trans. ;  To  convert  or  change  into  a  verb ;  to 
form  a  verb  of. 

"Nouns  for  brevity,  are  sometimes  verbalized ;  as,  to 
complete,  to  contrary,  to  experience." — Instructions  fur 
Oratory,  p.  81. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  use  many  words;  to  be  verbose 
or  diffuse. 
ver-bal-1^,  adv.    [Eng.  verbal;  -ly.~] 

1,  In  a  verbal  manner ;  by  word  of  mouth  ;  orally ; 
by  words  uttered  ;  in  words. 

"Would  God  I  might  not  say.  even  the  Lord's  anointed, 
whom  they  verbally  professe  to  honor." — Up.  Hall;  Episc. 
by  Divine  Right,  pt.  iii.,  §8. 

2.  Word  for  word;  literally,  verbatim. 

'"Tis  almost  impossible  to  translate  verbally,  and  well, 
at  the  same  time." — Dryden.  (Todd.) 

*ver-bar  -I-an,  subst.  [Latin  verbum=a  word.] 
A  word-coiner. 

"In  'The  Doctor,'  Southey  gives  himself  free  scope  as 
a  verbarian."— Fitzedward  Hall:  Modern  English,  p.  21. 

ver-bas  -90-88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  ver  base  (urn) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Antirrhinides*.  Loaves  alternate  ; 
inflorescence  centripetal ;  corolla  rotate ;  stamens 
five,  doclinate,  unequal. 

v5r-bas  -cum,  s.    [Lat.=mullein.    See  def.J 

Botany:  Mullein,  the  typical  genus  of  Yerbascese 
(q.  v.).  Tall,  erect,  tomentose  or  woolly  plants, 
usually  biennial.  Leaves  alternate;  inflorescence 
in  racemes;  calyx  five-partite;  corolla  rotate  or 
regular;  stamens  five,  the  three  upper  ones  or  all 
five  hairy;  capsule  of  two  cells  and  two  valves, 
septicidal ;  seeds  many.  Known  species  about 
eighty,  chiefly  from  Europe  and  Asia.  The  flowers 
of  the  Great  Mullein,  when  dried  in  the  sun,  give 
out  a  fatty  matter,  used  in  Alsace  as  a  cataplasm 
in  haemorrhoids.  Its  root  is  administered  in  India 
as  a  febrifuge.  The  seeds  of  V.  thapsus  and  V. 
nigrum  are  used  by  poachers  to  poison  fish,  and  the 
flowers  of  V.  lychnitis  to  destroy  mice. 

ver-ba'-tlm,  adv.    [Lat.] 

1.  Word  for  word;  in  the  identical  words. 

"He  could  verbatim  repeat  the  whole  without  booke." — 
Holinshed:  Chron.  (Epis.  Ded.) 

2.  By  word  of  mouth ;  orally. 

"  Verbatim  to  rehenrse  the  method  of  my  pen." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VI.,  Pt.I.,  iii.  1. 

^|  Verbatim  et  literatim:    [LITERATIM.] 
ver-be  -na,  s.    [Latin  verbence  =  sacred  boughs; 
verbenaca  —  vervain.] 

Bot.:  Vervain;  the  typical  genus  of  Yerbenacese 
(q.  v.).  Herbs  or  uudershrubs  with  four-sided 
stems,  opposite  or  ternate leaves,  simple,  pinnatifid, 
or  three-partite.  Flowers  in  terminal  spikes  or 
racemes.  Calyx  tubular,  the  limb  with  five  teeth, 
one  usually  shorter  than  the  rest.  Corolla  tubular, 
the  limb  not  quite  regular,  five-cleft.  Stamens  in- 
cluded, four  didynamous,  rarely  two.  Ovary  with 
four  cells,  each  one-seeded.  Capsule  dividing  into 
four  one-seeded  achenes.  Known  species  seventy, 
chiefly  from  America.  Popularly  the  name  is  used 
in  a  wider  sense  than  the  scientific  genus;  as  the 
Lemon-scented  Verbena.  [ALOYSIA.] 

ve"r-be-na'-$6-80,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  verben(a); 
Lat.  fern,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acete.] 

Bot.:  Verbenes;  an  order  or  Perigynous  Exogens, 
alliance  Echiales.  Trees,  shrubs,  orherbs.  Leaves 
generally  opposite,  simple  or  compound,  without 
stipules.  Flowers  in  opposite  corymbs,  or  spiked 
alternately,  or  in  dense  heads,  or  rarely  axillary 
and  solitary.  Calyx  tubular,  persistent,  inferior. 
Corolla  hypogynous,  monopetalous,  tubular,  de- 
ciduous, the  limb  generally  irregular.  Stamens 
generally  four,  didynamous,  or  of  equal  length, 
rarely  two.  Style  one;  stigma  bifid  or  undivided; 
ovary  two  or  four  celled  ;  fruit  nucamentaceous  or 
berried,  composed  of  two  or  four  nucules  in  a  state 
of  adhesion.  Closely  akin  to  Labiates,  but  the 
ovary  is  not  four-lpbed,  nor  is  there  the  aromatic 
smell.  The  species  are  found  chiefly  in  the  tropics, 
and  in  South  America  beyond  them.  In  hot  coun- 
tries they  are  generally  shrubs  or  trees,  in  temper- 
ate climates  they  are  mostly  herbs.  Known  genera 
forty-five,  species  663  (Lindley) ;  genera  forty,  spe- 
cies 550  (Sir  J.  Hooker). 

*v§r  -b6-nate,  r.  t.  [Latin  verbenatu8= adorned 
with  a  garland  of  veroena  (q.  v.).l  To  strew  or 
sanctify  with  sacred  boughs  according  to  an  an- 
cient custom. 


,  a  per- 
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ver-bene  ,  «.    [VERBENA.] 

Bot.  (pi.):  The  Yerbeuacea?  (q.  v.).    (Lindley.} 
*ver  -ber-ate,  v.  t,     [Lat.  rcrberatus,  pa.  par.  of 
vcrbero—to  beat,  to  whip,  from  verber=a  whip.] 
To  beat,  to  strike. 

"The  sound  that  both  by  sen  and  land  out-flies, 
Rebounds  again,  and  verberatet*  the  skies." 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  16. 

*ver-ber  a  -tion,  subst.  [Latin  verberatio,  from 
verberatus,  pa.  par.  of  verbero~to  beat.] 

1,  The  act  of  beating  or  striking;  a  blow, 
cussion. 

"Distinguishing-  rerberation,  which  was  accompanied 
with  pain,  from  pulmition,  which  was  attended  with 
none.  —  Blaekstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  8. 

2.  The  impulse  of  a  body  which  causes  sound. 
ver-be-si  -na,  subst.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  verbena 

(q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Yerbesineae  (q.  v  ). 
Herbs,  shrubs,  or  small  trees  growing  in  America 
with  pinnately-lobed  leaves,  and  flowers  generally 
yellow,  or  the  ray  florets  white,  those  of  the  disc 
yellow;  the  achenes  with  two  stiff  awns  at  the 
apex.  [GUIZOTIA.] 

ver-be-si  -ne-se,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  verbesin(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  Senecionidese.  Heads  heter- 
ogamous,  with  the  florets  of  the  ray  ligulate  and 
female,  rarely  homogarapus  and  discoid.  Achenes 
generally  compressed,  with  stiff  bristles  at  the  top. 


bosity,  wordiness. 

"Its  verbiage  prevented  it  from  touching  the  hearts  of 
the  people:"  —  London  Daily  Chronicle. 

ver'-bl-cul-ture,  s.  [Lat.  verbum  —  n  word,  and 
cuMura=eultivation,  culture.]  The  study  and  coin- 
age of  words.  (Special  coinage.) 

"Fruits  which  would  not  have  shamed  the  most  deliber- 
ate verbiculture."  —  Fitzedward  Hall:  Modern  English, 
p.  289. 

*verb  -I-fy,  v.  t.  [Eng,  verb,  i  connect.;  suffix 
-/y.l  To  make  into  a  verb;  to  use  as  a  verb;  to 
verbalize. 

vir'-bleS,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Her.:  Applied  to  a  hunting-horn,  when  edged 
round  with  metal  of  different  tincture  from  the 
rest. 

ver-bose',  adj.  [Lat.  verbosus,  from  verbum=& 
word.]  [VERB.]  Abounding  in  words;  using  many 
words  without  necessity,  or  using  more  words  than 
are  necessary;  prolix;  tedious  by  multiplicity  of 
words. 

"  These  precepts,  as  they  are  not  over  numerous,  so 
neither  verbose,  but  very  sentenciously  exprest  in  it  few 
comprehensive  words."  —  Qreic:  Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  viii. 

*ver  b6se  -1$?,  adverb.  [Eng  verbose;  -ly.]  In  a 
verbose  or  prolix  manner;  with  superabundance  of 
words. 

*ver  bose  -ness,  «.    [VERBOSITY.] 

ver-b8s  -I-ty\  *ver-bose  -ness,  *ver-bos-i-tie, 
Kubst.  [Eng.  verbose;  -ity,  -ness.]  The  quality  or 
etate  or  being  verbose  ;  use  of  a  multiplicity  or 
superabundance  of  words;  wordiness,  prolixity; 
tediousness  by  multiplicity  of  words  ;  verbiage 

"The  one  of  these  he  carped,  as  a  mnn  of  no  witte  and 
uerie  meane  learning:  the  other,  for  his  verbositie  and 
negligence  in  penning  his  historic.  "  —  P.  Holland:  Plu- 
tarch, p.  189. 

*verd,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  virtdis—  green.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  Greenness,  verdancy,  freshness. 

"  Like  an  apothecaries  potion,  or  new  ale,  they  have 
their  best  strength  and  verd  at  the  first."—  Deola  ration  of 
Popish  Impostures.  (1603.) 

2.  Old  Law:  The  same  as  VERT  (q.  v.). 
*ver  -dan-$y\  s.    [Eng.  verdan(t)  ;  -cy.] 

1.  Lit.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  verdant  or 
green  ;  greenness. 

2.  Fig.  :  Rawness,  inexperience,  greenness,  inno- 
cence. 

"Forget  his  verdancy  and  grotesque  appearance."— 
Scribner's  Magazine,  Oct.,  1878,  p.  790. 

V§r'-dant,  a.  [O.  Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  verdir=ta  wax 
green,  from  rerd=green,  from  Lat.  viridem,  accus. 
of  t?tridis=green.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Green;  covered  with  growing  plants  or 
grass;  fresh,  flourishing. 

"The  verdanf  grass."—  Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  310. 

2.  Fig.    Green  in  knowledge  ;  simple  by  moxpe- 
rience  ;  innocent;  easily  deceived  or  taken  in;  raw. 
(Colloq.  or  slang.) 

v5rd  an-tlque  (que  ask),  s.  [Fr.,  from  verd= 
green,  and  an(i</we=ancient,  antique.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  term  applied  to  a  green  incrus- 
tation on  ancient  brass  or  copper  coins.  [AERUGO.] 


verdigris 

2.  Petrol.:  A  name  given  to  a  variety  of  marble> 
(carbonate  of  time)  of  a  clouded  gruen  color,  owing: 
to  the  presence  of  serpentine,  which  sometimes  oc- 
curs ia  angular  patches.  Also  applied  to  serpentine 
rocks  of  shades  of  green  which  are  veined  with 
greenish  calciteor  dolomite.  Sometimes  applied, 
though  erroneously,  to  the  greeu  porphyry  used  by 
the  Romans. 

V«r  -dant-lyS  adv.    [Eng.  verdant;  -?//.] 

1.  Lit.:  In  a  verdant,  green,  or  flourishing  man- 
ner. 

2.  Fig.:   Like  one  green  or  inexperienced;  inno- 
cently. 

ver  -de,  a.  or  s.     [Fr.]    Green. 

verde  di  Corsica,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  name  given  to  certain  varieties  of  gab- 
bro  (q.  v.) ,  occurring  in  the  island  of  Corsica,  which, 
from  their  hardness,  permit  of  being  used  for  orna- 
mental work. 

verde-eterno,  subst.  A  neutral  acetate  of  copper, 
prepared  by  dissolving  verdigris  in  hot  acetic  acid, 
then  leaving  the  filtered  solution  to  cool,  when 
beautiful  dark-green  crystals  arc  deposited.  Tlu-M* 
were  much  used  by  the  early  Venetian  painters,  as- 
well  for  solid  painting,  as  for  glazings.  (Fairholt,) 
*ver  -de-a,  s.  [Ital.  =  a  peculiar  sort  of  white- 
grape,  the  wine  made  from  it.]  (See  compound.) 

*verdea-wlne,  subst.  A  kind  of  Italian  wine,  so- 
called  from  the  grape  of  which  it  was  made. 

"  Say  it  had  been  ut  Rome,  and  seen  the  relics, 
Drunk  your  verdra-wine,  and  rid  at  Naples." 

Beaum.  &  Flet..-  Elder  Brother,  ii.  L 

*ver-de-grese,  *verd-grese,  s.  [VERDIGRIS.] 
ver  -der-er,  *vSr  -der-5r,  s  [Fr.  verdier,  from 
Low  Latin  viridarius,  from  Lat.  viridis  (Fr.  verd, 
vert)  =  green.  ]  An  officer  of  the  royal  forests,  whose- 
peculiar  charge  was  to  take  care  of  the  vert,  that  is, 
the  trees  and  underwood  of  the  forests,  and  to  keep> 
the  assizes,  view,  receive,  and  enroll  attachments 
and  presentments  of  all  manner  of  trespasses. 

"A  forest  .  .  .  hath  also  her  peculiar  officers,  as 
foresters,  verderers,  regarders,  ugisters,  &c."— Howell: 
Letters,  bk.  iv.,  let.  16. 

ver  diet,  *ver-dlt.  *ver-dite,  *ver-dyt,  subst* 
[Prop,  verdit,  from  O.  Fr.  verdit  (k  r.  verdict) ,'  Low 
Lat.  veredictum=B.  true  saying,  a  verdict,  from  Lat. 
vere  dictum=  truly  said;  rere  =  truly,  and  dictum* 
neut.  sing,  of  dictus,  pa.  par.  of  dico=to  say.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Decision,  judgment ;  opinion  pro- 
nounced. 

"According  to  the  verdict  of  their  own  consciences." — 
Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  6. 

2.  Law:  The  answer  of  a  jury  to  the  court  con- 
cerning any  matter  of  fact  in  any  cause,  civil  or 
criminal,  committed  to  their  trial  and  examination. 
In  criminal  cases  the  verdict  in  this  country  and  in 
England  is  "guilty  "  or  "  not  guilty ;"  in  Scotland 
it  may  be  "  not  proven."    In  civil  cases  it  is  a  find- 
ing for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  according  to  the 
facts.    These  are  general  verdicts ;  special  verdicts 
are  also   sometimes    found.     [SPECIAL    VERDICT, 
JURY.]    A  verdict  may  be  set  aside,  and  a  new  trial 
ordered,  on  the  ground  of  its  being    against  the 
weight    of    evidence.      Verdicts   must   be    found 
unanimously  by  the  jury. 

"Formerly,  if  the  verdict  were  notoriously  wrong,  tha 
jurors  might  have  been  punished,  and  the  verdict  set 
aside  by  writ  of  attaint  at  the  suit  of  the  Crown;  but  not 
at  the  suit  of  the  prisoner.  But  the  practice,  which  at 
onetime  prevailed,  of  fining,  imprisoning,  or  otherwise* 
punishing  jurors,  merely  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
for  finding  their  verdict  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the* 
judfje,  was  arbitrary,  unconstitutional,  and  illegal."  — 
lilackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  27. 

"The  decision  of  a  judge  or  referee  upon  an  issue  of 
fact  is  not  called  a  riTdict,  but  ajtnding,  or  &Jlnding  of 
fact."— Abbott. 

v5r-dl-grls,  ver  -de-grls,  *verd-gresef  *ver- 
de-grese,  *ver-dl-grease,  s.  [Old  Fr.  verderis; 

Fr.  verd  de  0ris=verdigrease,  Spanish  green  (Cot- 
grave)  ;  from  Low  Lat.  viride  ceris=green  of  brass ; 
viride,  neut.  sing,  of  viridi8=groen,  and  ceria  (genit. 
of  ces)  =  brass.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  green  incrustation  which  is 
found  on  copper  or  brass  when  left  in  contact  with 
fatty  or  other  acids. 

"Others  say  that  he  [Achilles]  tooke  both  the  said  rust 
or  verdegrese,  and  also  the  hearbe  Achilleoa  to  worke  hia 
cure."_p.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxv.,  ch.  v. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  A  green  pigment  prepared  in  the  south 
of  France,  by  exposing  thin  plates  of  copper  for 
some  time  to  the  action  of  the  refuse  of  the  grape 
from  which  wine  has  been  made.    In  this  country 
it  is  sometimes  prepared  by  placing  copper  plates 
in  contact  with  woolen  cloths,  which  nave  hccn 
soaked  in  pyroligneous  acid.    It  is  soluble  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  is  very  poisonous. 

2.  Pharm. :  Verdigris  is  occasionally  used  exter- 
nally, in  powder  or  mixed  with  honey  and  vinegar, 
as  an  escharotic.    (Garrod.) 


late,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     t&6re;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,     pot, 
or.    wore,    wplf,     w6rk.     who,    s6n;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     trf,     Syrian.     »,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


verdigris-green 

verdigris-green,  s. 

Bot.:  JErugineous  (q.  v.). 

*ver  -dl-grls,  r.  t.  [VERDIGRIS.]  To  cover  or 
mat  with  verdigris ;  to  cause  to  be  covered  or  coated 
with  verdigris. 

*ver  -dlfi-gale,  s.    I.F.V.HTHIXGALE.] 

*ver-dit,  »ver-dite,  «.    [VERDICT.] 

ver  -dl-ter,  *ver  -dl-tijre,  s.  [Fr.  verd-de-terre 
=  green  of  earth.] 

Uhem. :  A  blue  pigment  prepared  by  adding  chalk 
or  whiting  to  a  solution  of  copper  in  nitric  acid. 
It  is  made  into  crayons,  or  used  as  a  water-color. 

ver-ddy,  a.    [Fr.  verdoyer=to  be  green.] 
Her.:  Applied  to  a  border  charged  with  flowers, 

leaves,  or  other  vegetable  charges;  as,  a  border- ft- r- 

doy  of  trefoils,  ciuquefoils,  &c. 
•ver-du -go,  s.    [Sp.    (Seodefs.)] 

1.  An  executioner. 

2.  A  severe  stroke. 

"Have  you  got  the  pot  verdugol" 

Bfaum.  tt  Flet. :  Scornful  Lady,  ii.  1. 

*ver-du-g&-slilp,  «.    [Eng.  verdugo;  -ship.] 

1.  The  office  of  a  hangman. 

2.  A  mock  formal  style  of  addressing  a  hangman 
or  executioner. 

"  His  great 
renlugoahtp  has  not  a  jot  of  language." 

Hen  Jonson:  Alchemist,  iii.  2. 

ver  -d".re,  s.  [Fr.=greenness,  vegetation,  from 
verd,  vert  (Lat.  viritiis)=green.]  Green, greenness; 
fresh  vegetation. 

"The  earth  will  not  appear  painted  with  flowers,  nor 
the  fields  covered  with  verdure." — Locke:  Human  Under- 
stand., bk.  iv.,  ch.  ziii. 

tver  -dured,  a.  [Eng.  verdur(e) ;  -ed.~\  Covered 
with  verdure. 

"One  email  island,  profusely  rerdured." — Pue:  Island 
of  the  Fay. 

tv§r -dflre-less,  a.  [Eng.  verdure;  •less.']  Des- 
titute of  verdure  or  vegetation ;  barren,  bleak. 

"The  district  is  one  wide  verdureless  waste  of  black 
basalt."— Chambers'  Journal,  Feb.  27,  1886. 

tver  -du-roua,  a,  [Eng.  verdur(e) ;  -oiw.]  Cov- 
ered with  verdure ;  clothed  with  the  fresh  color  of 
vegetation;  verdant. 

"From  the  verdurous  uplands  rolled 
A  sultry  vapor  fraught  with  death." 
T.  B.  Aldrictt:  Friar  Jerome's  Beautiful  Book. 

*ver  -e-ciind,  a.  [Lat.  verecundus,  from  vereor 
=tofear,  to  feel  awe  of.]  Bashful,  modest. 

*vSr-e-cfin'-d!-OUS,  adj.  [Latin  rerecundu*.] 
Modest,  bashful,  unassuming. 

"  A  certain  verecundious  generosity  graceth  your  eyes." 
—Reliquice  Wottoniance,  p.  166. 

*ver-e-cun'-dl-tyc,  s.  [Latin  verecunditas,  from 
t)erecjt)id«w=verecund  (q.  v.).]  Thequality  orstate 
of  being  mode&fc  or  bashiul ;  modesty,  bashfulness. 

v5r-5-«l  -11-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ver.etUl(um') ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOL:  A  family  of  Sclerobasic  Zoantharia,  hav- 
ing an  elongate  axis,  with  retractile  zooidsover  its 
entire  surface,  and  its  lower  part  bulbous,  naked, 
or  soft.  It  is  divided  longitudinally  by  two  inter- 
secting membranes,  with  a  calcareous  axis  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem,  or  it  may  bo  simple  and 
fleshy. 

ver-e-tll  -lum,  «.    [From  Lat.  veretilla.~] 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  Veretillidie  (q.  v.), 
formerly  placed  under  the  Pennatulidte.  Upper 
part  of  the  colony  club-shaped. 

ySr-gs,-lo6  ,  vTr-gft-loo  ,  ver-ga-lied  ,  subst. 

[VlRGOLETJSE.] 

verge  (1),  *vlrge,  s.  [Fr.  vcrge  =  a  rod,  wand,  or 
stick,  a  yard,  a  hoop,  a  rood  of  land,  from  Latin 
vinja=a  twig,  rod,  wand.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

*(1)  A  rod,  wand,  or  staff  carried  as  an  emblem  of 
authority  or  ensign  of  office ;  the  mace  of  a  bishop, 
dean,  or  other  functionary. 

"His  whistle  of  command,  seat  of  authority, 
And  virae  to  interpret,  tipt  with  silver,  sir." 

Ren  Jonson:  Tale  of  a  Tub,  v.  3. 

*(2)  The  stick  or  wand  with  which  persons  are 
admitted  tenants  by  holding  it  in  the  hand  and 
swearing  fealty  to  the  lord.  Such  tenants  are  called 
tenants  by  the  verge. 

*(3)  A  quantity  of  land,  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
acres;  a  virgate:  a  yardland. 
*(4)  A  yard  in  length.    (Prompt.  Parti.) 
*(5)  A  ring  ;  a  circlet  or  hoop  of  metal ;  a  circle. 

"The inclusive  verge 
Of  golden  metal  that  must  round  my  brow." 

Shakes]!.:  Richard  111.,  iv.  1. 
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*(6)  Compass;  space;  room;  scope. 
*(7)  Compass;  comprehension. 

"Within  the  verge  and  comprehensions  of  the  Eternal 
mercy."  —  BI>.  Taylor;  Sr.rnntn»,  vol.  iii.,  t»er.  8. 

(S)  The  extreme  side  or  edge  of  anything;  the 
brink,  border,  or  margin. 

"  Or  here,  or  elsewhere,  to  the  furthest  i-i-rye 
That  ever  was  survey1  il  by  English  eve.11 

Shak^i>.-   iiiclmnl  III.,  i.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  The  brink  or  border. 

"At  length  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  civil  war." — Ma- 
cuulay.-  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  vii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Archi  tec  hire: 

(1)  The  shaft  of  a  column;  a  small,  ornamental 
shaft. 

(2)  The  edge  of  a  tiling  projecting  over  the  gable 
of  a   roof,   that  on  the  horizontal    portion  being 
called  eaves. 

2.  Horol.:   The  spindle  or  arbor  of  a  watch-bal- 
ance.   The  term  is  commonly  applied  to  that  of  the 
old  vertical  movement,  whose   balance-arbor  has 
two  pallets,  which  alternately  engage  with  teeth  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  a  crown-wheel,  whose  axis  is 
at  right-angles  to  that  of  the  verge. 

3.  Hort.:  The  grass-edging  of  a  bed  or  border;  a 
slip  of  grass  dividing  the  walks  from  the  borders  in 
a  garden. 

verge-board,  s. 

Build.:  Thesamo  asBAHGE-BOAED  (q.  v.). 

verge-file,  s.  A  fine  file,  with  one  safe  side,  for- 
merly used  in  working  on  the  verge  of  the  old  vorti- 
cal escapement. 

*ver£e  (2) ,  «.  [VERGE  (2) ,  v.]  The  act  or  state  of 
verging  or  inclining;  inclination. 

"  I  mean  their  verges  toward  the  body  and  its  joys." — 
Diyby:  Preexistence  of  Souls,  ch.  xiv. 

vSr$6(l),v.f.  [VEKGE(l'),8.]  To  border,  to  ap- 
proach, to  come  near.  (With  on  or  upon.) 

"  Taking  another  look  at  the  clock,  the  hand  of  which 
was  verging  on  the  five  minutes  past."—  Dickens;  J'ick- 
wick,  ch.  .\.\iv. 

V§r&e  (2}jt?.  i.  [Lat.  vergo=to  bend,  to  incline.] 
To  tend,  to  incline,  to  bend,  to  slope. 

"  And  henceforth  the  sun  of  the  king's  cause  declined, 
verging  more  and  more  westward." — Fuller.-  Worthies; 
Somersetshire. 

ver  -&en-9y\  s.    [Eng.  vergen(t) ;  -ci/.] 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  act,  or  state  of  verging,  tend- 
ing, or  inclining;  approach. 

2.  Optics:  The  reciprocal  of  the  focal  distance  of 
a  lens,  used  as  a  measure  of  the  divergence  or  con- 
vergence of  the  focus  of  rays. 

verfe  -ent,  a.  [Lat.  vergens,  pr.  par.  of  vergo^ 
to  bend,  to  incline.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Drawing  to  a  close. 

2.  Geol.:  Declining;  the  name  given  to  a  series  of 
Appalachian  strata,  equivalent  to  the  Chelmung 

B-oup  of  New  York,  and  of  the  ago  of  the  Middle 
ovonian  rocks  of  England.    These  strata  are  nearly 
5.000  feet  thick  in  Pennsylvania,     (Professor  H.  D. 
Rogers:  Geology  of  Pennsylvania.") 

Ver&'-er  (1),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  rirgfarius= 
an  apparitor ;  from  virga-=  a  rod,  a  wand.]  One  who 
carries  a  verge.  Specifically— 

(1)  An  officer  who  bears  the  wand  or  staff  of  office 
before  a  bishop,  dean,  canon,  or  other  dignitary  or 
ecclesiastic. 

"The  emperor  again  Itiid  aside  his  imperinl  mantle, 
and,  taking  the  wand  in  his  hand,  officiated  ns  verger, 
driving  the  laity  from  the  choir."— Byron:  Childe  Harold, 
iv.  (Note  6.) 

(2)  The  official  who  takes  care  of  the  interior  of 
the  fabric  of  a  church. 

*ver&  -er  (2),  *ver-gere,  s.  [Fr.  vergier,  from 
Latin  viridarium  =  a  garden,  from  viridlB—gteen.] 
A  garden.  (Bom.  of  the  Rose,  3,618.) 

ver-feette',  subst.  [Dimin.  from  verge=a  rod  or 
wand.] 

Her.:  A  pallet;  also  a  shield  divided  with  pallets. 

ver-g6u-leu§e  ,  s.    [VIRGOLECSE.] 

*ve-rld  -Ic-al,  a.  [Latin  veridicu8=veritni=i\ie 
truth,  and  dico—to  say.]  Speaking  or  telling  the 
truth;  truthful,  veracious. 

"Who  shall  read  this  veridical  history."— Vrquhart: 
Rabelais,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  \\viii. 

ver'-I-fl-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  verify ;  •able.']  Capable 
of  being  verified  ;  admitting  of  verification  or  con- 
firmation of  incontostible  evidence. 

"  The  instance  is  verifiable  upon  it,  in  every  one  of  the 
all  edged  particulars." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ner.  2. 

ver-I-f  I-ca  -tion,  s.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  verifying 
or  proving  to  bo  true;  the  act  of  confirming  or 
establishing  the  authenticity  of  any  power  granted. 
or  of  any  transaction  by  legal  or  competent  evi- 
dence; the  state  of  being  verified;  authenticity, 
confirmation. 

"It  hath  only  the  traditional  verification  of  the  evidence 
of  a  past  fact."—  Warburton:  Discourse  xxviii. 


verity 

*vSr'-I-fI  ca-tlve,  adj.  [Eng.  verify;  c  connec- 
tive, and  suff.  -O#t*.]  Serving  to  verify,  confirm, 
or  establish  ;  verifying. 

Ver'-I-fl-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  verify;  -er.~\  One  who  or 
that  which  verifies. 

ver  -I-fy,*ver-i  fle,*ver-i-fye,r.f.  [Fr.  verifier, 
from  Lat.  verifico=to  make  true:  verws=true,  and 
facio—to  make.] 

1.  To  prove  to  be  true;  to  prove  the  truth  of;  to 
confirm  ;  to  establish  the  trutli  of  ;  to  prove. 

"The  verifying  ot  that  true  sentence,  the  first  shall  be 
last."—  .Milton:  Hist.  Eny.,  bk.  ii. 

2.  To  confirm  the  truthfulness  of  ;  to  confirm  the 
truth  of,  as  a  prediction. 

"The  words  of  Isaiah  were  literally  verified.1*—  Clarke: 
On  the  Evidences,  prop.  14. 

3.  To  prove  to  have  spoken  truly  ;  to  prove  or  con- 
firm the  truthfulness  of. 

"So  shalt  thou  best  fulfil,  best  verify 
The  prophets  old."         Milton:  P.  ii.,  iii.  177. 

4.  To  confirm  or  establish  the  authenticity  of,  as 
a  title  or  power,  by  examination  or  competent  evi- 
dence; to  authenticate. 

*5.  To  affirm  ;  to  maintain. 

"They  have  verified  unjust  things." 

Shakesp.:  Much,  Ado,  v.  1. 

*6.  To  back  up  ;  to  support  the  credit  of  ;  to  second. 
"I  have  ever  verified  my  friends," 

Shakesp.i  Coriolanus,  v.  2. 

*ver-Il  -6-quent,  a.  [Latin  verws=true,  and 
loquens,  pr.  par.  of  loqupr=to  speak.]  Speaking 
the  truth,  truthful,  veracious. 

ver'-I-l?,  *ver-ai-ly,  *ver-rai-ly,  *ver-e-ly- 
*ver-e-lye,  *ver-ray-ly,  *ver-y-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
very  ,'  -/y.J 

1.  In  truth;  in  very  truth  or  deed;  of  a  truth; 
truly. 

"  Verily  this  man  was  Goddis  son.—  Wyoltffe:  Mark  xv. 
39. 

2.  Really,  truly  ;  witli  great  confidence  ;  in  sincere 
earnestness. 

"I  verily  did  think 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 

*ver-l-alm  -Il-ar,  a.     [Latin  verisimilis,  from 
veru*=tnie,  and  st?/M'Zis=like.l    Having  the  appear- 
, likely. 


, 
ance  of  truth  ;  probable, 

How  verisimilar  it  looks." 


e:  MiscelL,  vi.  69. 


ver-I-sI-mll'-I-tude,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  verixi- 
militudo,  from  verwt=  true,  and  similitudo^simili- 
tude  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  verisimilar;  ap- 
pearance of  truth  ;  probability,  likelihood. 

"  That  proportion  forms  an  essential  attribute  of  truth, 
and  consequently  of  verisimilitude,  or  that  which  renders 
a  narration  probable."—  Scott:  Life  of  Swift,  %  6. 

2.  That  which  is  verisimilar  ;  that  which  has  the 
appearance  of  fact. 

*ver-l-sl-mll  -I-tf  ,  s.  fLnt.  verisimilis  —  prob- 
able.] Verisimilitude,  probability. 

"As  touching  the  vfrisimility  or  probable  truth  of  this 
relation."  —  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bit.  iii.,  ch.  ixi. 

*ver-l-slm  -Il-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  verisimilis.'}  [VER- 
ISIMILAR.] Having  the  appearance  of  truth;  prob- 
able, verisimilar. 

"Supported  by  verisimilous  and  probable  reasons."— 
White.  (Todd.) 

*ver'-H-a  ble,  *ver-yt  a  ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
verus=true.  ] 

1.  Agreeable  to  truth  or  fact;  true,  real,  genuine, 

"Indeed  !  is  't  true? 
Most  veritable;  therefore  look  to  't  well." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  t. 

2.  Truthful,  veracious. 

"  In  verities  he  was  very  veritable.'1  —  Golden  Boke,  ch. 
xiv. 

ver  -It-a-bly"  ,  adverb.  [Eng.  veritab(le)  ;  -ly.]  In 
truth  ;  truly,  really,  verily. 

"Hercules  must  ascend  the  funeral  pyre,  and  there  be 
veritably  burnt  to  death."—  Farrar:  Early  Days  of  Chris- 
tianity, ch.  iv. 

ver  -I-tas,  R.  [Fr.]  A  register  of  shipping  estab- 
lished in  Paris  on  the  principle  of  the  English 
Lloyds.  Commonly  called  the  Bureau  Veritas. 

vSr'-I-ty",  *ver-i-tie,  *ver-y-te,  "  *ver-y-tie, 
*ver-y-tye,  fl.  [Fr.  vtfnM,  from  Latin  reritatem, 
accus.  of  veritas,  from  verus=  true  ;  Spanish  verdad  ; 
Ital.  veritaA 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  true  ;  truth,  real- 
ity ;  true  or  real  nature  ;  agreement  of  a  statement, 
proposition,  or  other  thing  with  fact. 

"  I  would  prove  the  verity  of  certain  words." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     c,ell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     &exn;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shiin;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


verjuice 

..Jiichis  true;  a  true  assertion  or  tenet; 
a  truth,  a  fact,  a  reality. 

"There  are  many  veritees.  which  yet  may  be  no  soche 
artycles  of  oure  fayth."— Roke  mail:'  by  Jon  Frglh,  p.  107. 
*3.  Faith,  honesty. 

"Justice,  verity,  temperance." 

Shukenp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

IT  Of  a  verity :  Verily ;  in  very  truth  or  deed, 
ver  -jai?e,  *ver-geous,  «ver-ious,  *ver-juce,  ». 
r^l"-  **'.'i"*f=TerJli'co  ('>.'•  green  juice),  from  vert, 

1.  Literal:  An  acid  liqaor  expressed  from  crab- 
apples,  unripe  grapes,  <tc,  and  used  for  cooking  and 
other  purposes. 

"Then  bids  fall  on  ;  himself  for  saving  charges, 
A  peeled  sliced  onion  eats,  and  tipples  verjuice." 

Dryden:  Persius,  sat.  iv. 

*2.  Fig  :  Sourness  or  acidity  of  temper  or  man- 
ner; crabbedness. 

"  The  fashion  in  which  the  narrator  chose,  from  inher- 
ent bonhomie,  or  from  inherent  verjuice  to  put  the 
thing."— A.  K.  H.  Bond:  Bee.  Country  Parson,  Art  of  Put- 
ting Things. 

v8r  -mell,  *vSr  -mill,  s.  [Fr.  rerm<>«=vermilion 
...  a  little  worm,  from  Lat.  rermiculus,  dimin. 
from  vermis=&  worm.]  [VEBMILION.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Vermilion ;  the  color  of  vermilion.    (Only  used 
in  poetry.) 

"In  vermeil  colors  and  in  gold." 

Wordsworth.:   White  Doe,  ii. 

2.  Silver  gilt;  gilt  bronze. 

3.  A  jeweler's  name  for  a  crimson-red  garnet  in- 
clining slightly  to  orange. 

II.  Gild.:  Aliquii 
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*ver  mic  -eous  (c  as  sh\  *ver  ml  -clous,  <n/;. 

[  Lat.  i-fi-iiii«  =  a  worm.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  worms ; 
wormy. 

ver    mi  £lde,  subtl.    [Lat.  m-mi«  =  a  worm,  and 
comp.  -.  ,</,,.l  =  ti>  kill.]    A  worm-killer:  one 
of  that  class  of  anthelmintics  which  destroy  intes- 
tinal worms ;  a  vermifuge. 

*v5r  -ml-cle,  s.    [VEBMICULE.] 

ver  mic  -U-lar,  a.  [Fr.  rermiculairt,  from  Lat. 
rermiculus,  double  dimiu.  from  vermis=a  worm; 
ap.  &  Port,  vermicular.] 

I.  Ord.Lang.:   Pertaining  to  aw  n-m ;  resembling 
a  worm  ;  especially  resembling  the  motion  or  track 
of  a  worm. 

"A  twisted  form  vermicular." — Coteper:  Tusk,  i.  30. 

II.  Brit..-  Worm-shaped,  thick  and  almost  cylin- 
drical, but  bent  in  different  places,  as  the  roots  of 
Polygonium  Bistorta. 

vermicular-motion,  s. 

Physiol.:  Peristaltic  motion  (q.  v.). 

vermicular-work,  vermiculated-work,  s. 


2.  A  species  of  rusticated  masonry,  so  wrought  as 
to  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  eaten  into 
or  formed  by  the  tracks  of  worms. 

ver  mic  u-lar  -I-a,  s.  [Lat.  t?r»iicu!tu=a  little 
worm.) 

Paleeont.:  A  genus  of  Serpulida>,  ranging  from 
the  Lower  Oolite  to  the  Eocene. 

ver-mlc  -u-late,  v.  t.  &  i.    [VEEMICTJLATE,  a.] 


ormolu     ItTs  comiosed~of~arno"tto"£am  '"°c""""       *•  '-> 'ram.:  To  dispose  in  wreathed  lines  like  the 

Sdnhd^er'.Sbl00d'Salt0'tarta'r'aadfaiiron;    %Z^£SK'&SS^%£rG 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  become    full   of   worms;  to  be 


"Who  made  thy  color  vermeletand  white?" 

Chaucer:  Court  of  Love. 

*ver-mS-5l  -6  gist,  a.   [Eng.  i-ermeolog(y) ;  -ist.} 
A  helnimthologist  (q.  v.). 


—  — te-Ol -o-gy\  s.  [Lat.  vermis  —  a  worm,  and 
Or.  logos=a  word,  a  discourse.]  Helmintholoev 
(q.  v.). 

ver  -mesj,  s.pl.    [Plural  of  Lat.  fermis=a  worm 

ZoOlogy  : 

*1.  The   sixth  class  in  the  arrangement  of   Lin- 


"  Speak,  doth  his  body  there  vermiculnte, 

Crumble  to  dust."          Elegy  upon  Dr.  Donne. 

ver-mlc '-U-late,  a.  [Latin  vermiculaius=(l) 
full  of  worms,  (2)  inlaid  so  as  to  resemble  the  tracks 
of  worms,  fromrernii'c«;!i8=a  vermiculo  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lif.:  Worm-like  in  shape  or  appearance ;  cov- 
ered with  worm-like  elevations. 

*2.  Fig. :  Crecpingorcrawlinglike  aworm  ;  hence, 
creeping,  insinuating,  sophistical. 

"  Idle,  unwholesome,  and,  as  I  may  term  them,  vermio- 


vermilion 

vermiform  -  appendage,  vermiform  -  appen- 
dix, s. 

'  r.  .liKttiniti/ :  Ai'jH'Hilis  i-ffi  jrrm/r'o/-m/.-;. 
[APPENDIX.  I.  l.J  So  far  as  is  known,  this  append- 
age is  peculiar  to  man,  certain  of  the  higher  aj>»-^. 
and  the  wombat. 

If  The  vermiform  appendage  in  the  human  species 
hangs  from  tho  caecum,  which  is  the  point  of  junc- 
tion between  the  smaller  intestines  and  the  asci-ml- 
in«  colon.  In  size  and  shape  it  resembles  a  man's 
lii  tie  linger.  lt>  lining  membrane  srcivtesa  mucus 
which  in  health  constantly  well*  up  into  the  lower 
end  of  the  colon  where  the  ileo-cwcal  valve  oprns. 
and  this  mucus  acts  as  a  lubricant  to  the  valve. 
Sometimes  the  appendix  becomes  ingested  with 
fircal  matter  and  serious  and  even  fatal  inflamma- 
tion results.  [APPENDICITIS.] 

"The  vermiform  appendix  is  a  little  portion  of  the 
intestine  resembling  somewhat  in  size  and  shape  the 
little  finger.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  belly, 
above  the  groin.  Its  inflammation  is  culled  appendicitis. 
While  with  proper  care  this  trouble  usually  heals  by 
itself,  there  are  cases  where  an  abscess  forms.  Then 
arises  the  danger  of  this  abscess  bursting  and  pus  and 
contents  of  the  bowels  escaping  into  the  belly  (abdominal 
cavity),  thereby  causing  a  general  inflammation  of  the 
lining  of  the  abdominal  cavity  —  peritonitis.  General 

peritonitis.  This  is  accomplished  by  emptying  the  ab- 
scess outwardly  or  by  cutting  away  (tying  off)  the  vermi- 
form appendix  before  it  bursts,  or  soon  enough  after 
rupture  before  general  peritonitis  has  time  to  develop. 
In  the  first  case  the  operation  is  simple  enough,  amount- 
ing to  no  more  than  incising  the  belly  wall.  In  the 
second  it  is  somewhat  more  complicated.  The  operation, 
however,  is  always  efficacious,  since  the  focus  of  disease 
and  infection  is  thereby  done  away  with  at  once.  An 

relapsing  appendicitis,  which  means  a  case  of  repeated 
attacks  of  the  disease.  The  removal  of  the  appendix  dur- 
ing an  interval  of  the  disease  is  sound  logic  in  such  n 
case,  because  such  an  appendix  invariably  contains  par- 
ticles of  ffecal  matter  or  pus  with  the  germs  for  new 
attacks  of  inflammation.  .  .  .  Those  allowing  them- 
selves to  suffer  with  chronic  constipation  should  bear  in 
mind  that  among  their  number  we  chiefly  meet  with 
appendicitis  cases.  They  should  never  make  light  of  a 
sudden  onset  of  pain  in  the  right  side,  but  call  in  their 
medical  adviser  at  once." — Dr.  II.  liangu.  in  jVewj  York 

vermiform-carnivora,  s.  pi. 

Zoology:  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  Mus- 
tclmeo  (q.  v.) ,  from  their  long  lithe  bodies. 

ver-ml-for  -meg,  s.pl.  [Latin  wrmw=a  worm, 
and/orma=form.] 

Entom.:  A  term  applied  by  Newman  to  Worm- 
shaped  or  Cylindrical  Caterpillars.  He  considers 
it  an  order  of  Butterflies,  and  divides  it  into  three 


2.  A  phylum  of  the  Metazoa.  It  contains  a  large 
number  of  allied  animal  forms,  which  may  possibly 
represent  more  than  one  phylum.  Gegenbaur 
makes  nine  classes:  Platyhelminthes,  Nematel- 
mmthes,  Chiptognathi,  Acanthocephali,  Bryozoa, 
Kotatona,  Enteropueusti  (Balanoglossus).  Geph- 
yrea,  and  Annulata.  This  phylum  includes  the 
Scolecida,  the  Annelida,  and  the  Polyzoa  of  Hux- 
ley. [ZOOLOGY.] 

ver-m6  -tl-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Latin  verme(tut) , 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool,:  A  family  of  Holostomatons  Gasteropoda, 
withiwo  genera,  Vermetus  and  Siliquaria.  (Tale.) 
The  shells  are  closely  akin  to  those  of  the  Serpuls-, 
but'are  distinguished  from  them  by  the  presence  of 
a  spiral  nucleus  and  of  concave  smooth  interior 
septa.  [VEBMETUS.] 

ver-me -tug,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  from  Latin  vermis 
(q.  v.).J 

Zoology  &  Palaiont . :  Worm-shell;  according  to 
Vt  oodward  a  genus  of  Tnrritellidee  (q.  v.),  but  made 


Formed  with  a  worm-like  pattern.    [VEEsncuLAE.] 
*ver-mlc-u-la -tion,   s.     [Latin  vermiculatio, 
from  l'ermiculatu8=vermiculatQ  (q.  T.).l 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  moving  after  the  manner 
of  aworm;  continuation  of  motion  from  one  part 
to  another,  as  in  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intes- 
tines. 

"My  guts  [move]  by  the  motion  of  rermleulatlm."— 
Hale:  Oria.  of  Mankind,  p.  31. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  forming  worm-like  orna- 
ments ;  a  worm-like  ornament  or  body  of  any  kind. 

(i.  The  state  r>f  being  worm-eaten  ;  the  act  of  pierc- 
ing or  boring  through,  as  by  worms. 

"  This  huge  olive,  which  flourished  so  long,  fell,  as  they 
say,  of  rermieulntion,  being  all  worm-eaten  within"— 
Ilowell:  Vucu.ll  Forest,  p.  70. 


*ver'-ml-cule,  *ver  -ml-cle,  s.  [Lat.  vermicu- 
lwt.1  [VEEMICULAE.]  A  little  grub  or  worm;  a 
small,  worm-like  body. 

by  Tate' tire"ty"pe"of  a  f  im'ilT  Vennet&ffi'in"^  "wlVh  „."  W\8ee  ™nj,  *'™M«  1°™*  «-e  pntside  of  many  of 
thirty-one  recL; ^pecieTfrom  PortujMe  Vedi-  ch"^""  •W1--"-'*'*""  ^^o-Thfolom,  bk.  viii., 
terranean,  Africa,  and  India.  Shell  is  tubular, 
attached;  sometimes  regularly  spiral  when  young; 
always  irregular  in  its  adult  growth;  tube  repeat- 
edly partitioned  off;  aperture  round;  operculum 
circular,  concave  externally.  Fossil  species  twelve, 
from  the  Lower  Greensaud  of  Britain,  France,  <fec. 
ver-ml-gel'-ll  (or  c  as  en),  s.  [Ital.  vermicelli^ 
little  worms,  pi.  of  vermicello=  a  little  worm,  dimin. 
from  verme  =  a  worm,  from.  Lat.  vermem,  accus  of 
t'ermis=a  worm.l 

c&W?&5^.SiarUre  FT™*  °*  ^    d-mpasTt^producT^^i^^^wS'^ther 
^dVt°heSforfmeo¥C|asleanlrStuVreTor^^^^^  named  substances  of  similar  origin  may  be  referred. 


ver-mlc  -u-llte,  s.    [Lat.  vermicul(or 
worms;  suff.  -He  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  name  given  to  a  mineral  occurring  in 
small  mica-like  scales  in  steatite,  at  Milbury,  near 
Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Crystallization,  hexag- 
onal ;  hardness,  1  to  2  ;  specific  gravity,  2'756 ;  luster, 
like  talc;  color,  grayish.  An  analysis  yielded: 
Silica,  35'74;  alumina,  16'42;  protoxide  of  iron 
10-02;  magnesia,  2T44;  water,  10'30=99'92.  Exfoli- 
ates on  heating,  twisting  into  worm-like  bodies.  A 


~  in ..i  wi  ii>u£  oieiiuur  tuoes  or  inreatls, 
and  so  named  from  their  worm-liko  appearance. 
Vermicelli  differs  from  macaroni  only  in  being 
made  in  smaller  tubes.  Both  are  prepared  in  per- 
fection at  ^aples,  where  they  are  a  favorite  dish 
•with  all  classes,  and  form  a  principal  item  in  the 
food  of  the  population.  Vermicelli  is  used  in 
soups,  broths,  &c. 


ve"r-mlc -u-loiis,  ver-mlc  -u-16se.  adj.  [Lat. 
vermiculosus,  from  vermiculU8=a  vermicule  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Full  of  or  containing  worms  or  grubs. 

2.  Resembling  worms. 

ver  -mi-form,  a.  [Fr.  vermiforme,  from  Lat.  rer- 
mis=n  worm,and/orma=form.]  Having  the  form 
or  shape  of  a  worm,  or  of  its  motions ;  helminthoid. 


Authocharis,  Pieris,  and  Aporia. 
ver-ml-for  -ml-a,  «.  pi.    [VEEMIFOEMES.] 
ZoOl. :  Rolleston's  name  for  a  group  of  Vermos, 
with  a  single  marine  genus,  Phoronis,  with  several 
species.    It  occurs  on  the  British  coasts  in  societies 
of  separate  individuals;  often  placed  in    the  Ser- 
pulidte. 

ver-mlf  -u-gal,  n.  [Eng.  vermifug(e');  -a(.]  Of 
the  nature  of  a  vermifuge;  tending  to  prevent  or 
destroy  worms,  or  to  expel  them  from  animal 
bodies ;  anthelmintic. 

ver  -ml  f  uge,  s.  [French,  from  Latin  vermis=a 
worm,  and  fuf/o  =  to  put  to  Sight.]  A  medicine  or 
substance  that  destroys  or  expels  worms  from  ani- 
mal bodies;  an  anthelmintic  (q.v.1. 

If  Often  used  adjoctively,  as. in  tfio  example. 

"To  rescue  from  oblivion  the  merit  of  his  vermifuge 
medicine."— Edinburgh  Kevietc,  June,  1K26,  p.  48. 

*ver-mll,  *ver-mill,  s.    [VEEMEIL.] 

tver-ml-le'-o,  s.  [Lat.  vennia—a  worm,  and  leo 
=a  lion.] 

Zool.;  A  genus  of  Leptidae  erected  for  Vermileo, 
more  generally  called  degeeri  =  Leptis  vermilio. 
[LEPTIS.] 

ver-mll'-I-a,  s.  [Lat.  vermin=n  worm.] 
Zool.  &,  Palo-ont. :  A  genus  of  Serpuli<iff>,  in  which 
the  tortuous  shell  or  sheath  is  attached  to  some 
foreign  body  by  its  whole  length.  Found  in  the 
seas  of  Europe.  Fossil  from  the  Lower  Oolite 
onward. 

tver-ml-lift  -gues.,  tver-ml  -  lln  -  gul-a  (n  as 
W),s.  pi.  [Lat.  vermis=n  worm,  and  /jjiyi!a=the 
tongue.] 

Zool.:  A  group  of  Lacertilia,  consisting  of  the 
single  family  Chameleontida?  (q.  v.) 

vSr-mll'-i&n,  *ver-mll -li&n  (i  as y),  *ver-myl- 
oun,  *ver-myl-yone  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  vermilhm=\er- 
milion  .  .  .  a  little  worm,  from  Lat.  vermiculus, 
double  dimin.  of  vermis=a  worm;  so  called  from 
boingof  a  red  or  scarlet  color,  such  as  that  obtained 


«rwK~ 
or,     wore, 


f11'    father:     WS'    wgt-    hfe"re-    cam?1-     hSr-     th«re:     P"lne-    P".     Bire-    8tr,    marine;     g6,    p6t. 
s6n;     mute,    cfib,     cttre,    unite,    cOr,    rule,    full;     try.    Syrian,     te,     OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


vermilion 

from  thokcrmos  or  cochineal  insect:  Sp.  hri'twlton; 
Port,  rermelhao;  Ital.  vermiglion*.]    [COCHINEAL, 
CRIMSON.] 
A.  As  substantive; 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  The  cochineal  (q.  v.). 

li.  The  bisulphuret  of  mercury  used  as  a  pigment 
in  oil  and  water  colors.  It  is  of  a  bright  red  color, 
inclining  to  yellow,  of  good  body,  and  of  great  use- 
fulness in  its  compounds  with  white  pigments.  It 
is  also  used  in  making  sealing-wax  and  for  other 
purposes.  It  occurs  in  nature  as  a  common  ore  of 
mercury,  of  a  carmine-red  color. 

;i.  Hence,  a  color  such  as  that  of  tho  above  pig- 
ment ;  a  beautiful  red  color. 

"The  armes  that  enrst  so  bright  didshow, 
Into  a  pure  vermillion  now  are  did*." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I,  V.  9. 

II.  Bot. :  Scarlet  with  a  decided  mixture  of  yel- 
low. 

•B.  AaadJ.:  Of  a  beautiful  red  color;  resembling 
vermilion. 

*ver-mll  -i&n  (i  as  y),  v.  t.  [VERMILION,  s.]  To 
color  with,  or  as  with,  vermilion;  to  dye  red;  to 
cover  or  suffuse  with  a  delicate  red. 

"See,  youth  vermilions  o'er  his  modest  face." 

Grainger;  Tibullits,  i.  9. 

*v§r -mll-yS  a.  &  s.  [English  vermil;  -y.]  Ver- 
milion. (Spenser:  F.  Q.t  III.  viii.  6.) 

ver  -mln,  *ver-mayne,  *ver-mine,  s.  [Fr.  rer- 
?m'fw=verinin  .  .  .  lice,  fleas,  ticks,  mice,  r;its, 
<&c.,  as  if  from  a  Lat.  ver  minus  ^  from  renni's— a 
worm.] 

1.  Literally : 

*1.  Any  wild  or  noxious  animal ;  a  roptilo. 

"  The  crocodile  is  a  mischievous,  four-footed  beast,  a 
dangerous  vermin  used  to  both  elements."— P.  Holland: 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  p.  212. 

2.  A  name  applied  generally  to  certain  mischiev- 
ous or  offensive  animals,  as — 

(1)  To  the  smaller  mammalia,  and  certain  kinds 
of  birds    which    damage    man  s   crops,   or  other 
belongings,  as  otters,  foxes,  polecats,  weasels,  rats, 
mice,  moles,  kites,  &c. 

"They  shulde  ete  all  manner  of  vfrmayne,  as  cattes, 
rattes,  dogges,  and  others." — Fabyan;  Chronycte,  ch.  cczix. 

(2)  To  noxious,  offensive,  or  destructive  insects 
or  trie  like,  as  grubs,  flies,  lice,  fleas,  &c. 

II.  Fiq. :  Applied  to  low,  noxious,  or  despicable 
human  beings  in  contempt. 

"They  had  been  regarded  by  the  Saron  population  as 
hateful  vermin  who  ought  to  be  exterminated  without 
mercy." — Macaulay:  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

Vermin-killer,  s.  A  name  commonly  applied  to 
a  poisonous  preparation  intended  to  kill  rats,  mice, 
or  other  vermin. 

*ver'-mln,  v.  t.  [VERMIN,  s.]  To  clear  of  vermin. 
(Twsser:  Husbandrie,  p.  72.) 

*ver  -mln-ate,  v.  i.  [Latin  verminatum,  sup.  of 
vermino=to  have  worms,  from  vermis=a  worm.] 
To  breed  vermin. 

"The  seed  of  the  serpent,  nnd  its  vermlnatiny  princi* 
ple."—Bibliotheca  Sacra,  i.  452. 

*ver-mln-a  -tion,  s.    [VERMINATE.] 

1.  The   breeding  or  generation  of  vermin,  espe- 
cially of  parasitic  vermin. 

"Experiments  relating  to  the  rertninatfun  of  serpenta 
ftnd  flesh."— Derhani:  Pfiysico-Theoloyy. 

2.  A  griping  of  the  bowels. 

*v§r  -mln-ly4,  a.  or  adv.    [Eng.  vermin;  ~ly.~\    Of 
the  nature  of  vermin  ;  like  vermin. 
fver'-mln-oiis,  a.    [Eng.  vermin;  -ous.'} 

1.  Tending  to  breed  vermin;  infected  with  ver- 
min. 

"The  bird  may  be  in  moult,  or  it  may  hnve  been 
crowded  and  neglected  and  have  become  verminous.'* — St. 
James's  Gazette,  Aug.  23,  1886. 

2.  Caused    by  or  arising   from    the   presence  of 
vermin. 

*ver '-mln-otiS-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  verminous;  -ly.~\ 
In  a  verminous  manner,  so  as  to  breed  vermin ;  as 
if  infested  with  vermin. 

*ver-mlp'-a-rous,  adj.  [Latin  rerm/s— a  worm, 
and  pario=to  bear.J  Producing  worms;  breeding 
worms. 

"Hereby  they  confound  the  generation  of  vermiparous 
animals  with  oviparous."— B  row  ne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

*Ver-mIv'-5r-Ou8,a.  [Lat.  vermis=e.  worm,  and 
voro  —  to  devour.]  Devouring  worms;  feeding  on 
worms. 

Ver-niont  ,  s.  "Green  Mountain  State."  One  of 
the  United  States.  The  country  within  its  present 
limits  was  first  visited  by  Champlain  in  1690. 
Earliest  white  settlement,  about  1724.  Stood  first  in 
order  of  admission  to  ttie  union  after  tho  original 
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thirteen  colonies,  being  made  a  state  iu  1191. _  Voted 
for  presidential  electors  for  tho  first  time  in  1792. 
Was  active  in  the  war  of  1812,  anil  furnished  33,-NS 
union  soldiers  for  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

ver  -m6nt-ite,  ».  [After  Vermont,  where  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  found ;  snft'.  -lie  (Min.}.  I 

Mia.:  A  variety  of  arsenopyrite  (q.  v.),  contain- 
ing cobalt,  and  referred  by  Dana  to  his  cobaltic 
group ot  that  species. 

v€r -mouth,  vgr -muth  (th  as  t),  s.  [Fr.  Ver- 
mont, vermouth,  from  Cier.  ?cer7jm//i=absinthe.]  A 
stimulating  liquor,  composed  of  white  wine,  ab- 
sinthe, angelica,  and  other  aromatic  herbs,  pro- 
fessedly used  to  excite  the  appetite. 

ver -ng,-cle,  s.    [VEEMCLE.] 

vSr-nac  -u-lar,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  vemaculus=be- 
lonRiug  to  home-born  slaves,  domestic,  native,  or 
indigenous;  a  double  dimin.  from  verna  =  a  home- 
born  slave.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Native ;  belonging  to  the  country  of 
one's  birth;  belonging  to  one's  native  speech.    (Al- 
most exclusively  used  of  the  native  language  or 
every-day  idiom  of  a  place  or  country ;  native  and 
indigenous.) 

"His  skill  in  the  vernacular  dialect  of  the  Celtic 
tongue." — Fuller:  Worthies;  General. 

B.  As  subst.:  One's   native    tongue;    the   native 
idiom  of  a  place  or  country. 

"Some  of  the  peoples  and  tribes  whose  vernacular*  that 
class  comprises.  — Athenaeum,  March  4,  1882. 

vernacular-disease,  s. 

Pat  hoi. :  A  disease  which  prevails  in  a  particular 
country  or  district;  an  endemic  disease. 

"vSr-nac'-U-lar-Igm, s.  [Eng. vernacular;  -ism.] 
A  vernacular  idiom. 

•v8r-na.c-u.-lar  -I-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  vernacular;  -ity.] 
A  vernacularism  ;  an  idiom. 

"  Rustic  Annandale  .  .  .  with  its  homely  honesties,  its 
rough  vernacttlurities." — Carlyle:  Reminiscences,  i.  885. 

*ver-nac-u-lar-!-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  vernacular; 
-ization.]  The  act  or  process  of  making  vernacu- 
lar; the  state  of  being  made  vernacular. 

"Thousands  of  words  .  .  .  candidates  for  vemactilari- 
zativn." — Fitztdward  Hall:  Modern  English,  p.  105. 

ver-naG'-ii-l^r-lyS  adv.  [Eug.  vernacular;  -ly.] 
In  a  vernacular  manner,  as  one's  native  language. 

"We  have  most  of  us  known  one  language  vernacu- 
larly."— Earle:  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue.  (Pref.) 

*v§r-nac  -u-lous,  a.    [Lat.  vernaculus.~\ 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  slaves  or  the  rabble ;  hence, 
scurrilous,  insolent,  scoffing. 

"  Subject  to  the  petulancy  of  every  vernacuUms  orator 
that  were  wont  to  be  the  care  of  kings  and  happiest  mon- 
archs." — Ben  Jonson:  Volpone.  (Dedic.) 

2.  Vernacular. 

*ver'-nage  (age  us  1%),  subst.  [O.  Fr.]  A  sweet 
wine. 

"  Never  pyement  ne  rfrnage 

Was  hulfe  so  swete  for  to  drynke." 

Guwer:  C.  A.,  vl. 

vSr'-nflll,  *v§r'-nall,  adj.  [Lat.  vernalis,  from 
verntts=pertaining  to  spring;  i*er=spring;  cosn. 
with  Or.  ear=spring;  Icel.  rdr,  for;  Dan.  vaar; 
Sw.  var;  Ir.  earrach;  Russ.  vesna.] 

1.  Lit.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  spring;  appearing  in 
tho  spring. 

"  Not  to  me  returns, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  I.  618. 

2.  Fig. :  Pertaining  or    belonging  to  youth ;  the 
spring  of  life. 

vernal-equinox,  s.    [EQUINOX.] 

vernal-grass,  s. 

Rot. :  Anthoxaiitliuni  odoratum,  a  native  of  Great 
Britain,  and  found  in  every  county.  It  is  one  of  the 
earliest  grasses,  and  possesses  a  highly  aromatic 
smell  and  tuste.  Called  also  Sweet-scented  Vernal- 
grass. 

vernal-signs,  s.  pi.  The  signs  in  which  the  sun 
appears  in  the  spring. 

vernal  whitlow-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Erophila  (q.  v.). 

*ver'-n!Mlt,  a.  [Lat.  remans,  pr.  par.  of  verno= 
to  flourish,  from  ver=spriug.]  Flourishing  in  the 
spring;  vernal. 

"  The  spring 

Perpetual  smil'd  on  earth,  with  rernant  tlow'rs." 
Milton:  P.  L..  i.  618. 

*v§r'-nate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  verncitum,  sup.  of  verno 
=  to  flourish.]  [VERNANT.]  To  bo  vernant:  to  flour- 
ish. 

v§r-na'-tion,  s.    [VERNATE.] 

Bot.:  The  manner  in  which  the  young  leaves  are 
arranged  within  the  leaf-bud.  It  is  of  great  prac- 
tical importance  for  distinguishing  species,  genera, 
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and  even  natural  orders.  Thus  the  vernation  of 
the  Cherry  isconduplicate,  that  of  Pruntis  domes- 
tied  convolute,  and  that  of  Ferns  and  Cycadacete 
circinate.  Called  also  Prsefoliation. 

vSr  -nl-cle,  s.  [VEBONICA.]  A  copy  of  the  hand- 
kerchief of  St.  Veronica,  said  to  have  been  miracu- 
lously impressed  with  the  features  of  Our  Lord.  It 
was  worn  as  a  sign  by  pilgrims  to  Rome. 

"  A.  vernlcle  hadde  he  sewed  upon  his  cappe." 

CTioiwer:  C.  T.,  688.     (Prol.) 

v§r  -nl  cose,  a.  [Low  Lat.  vernix  (gcnit.  ver- 
7i/('/s)=varnish.J 

Bot.:  Covered  with  a  natural  varnish. 

ver  -nl-er,  s.  [Named  after  the  inventor,  Peter 
Vernier,  of  Brussels,  who  described  it  iu  a  tract 
printed  in  1631.]  A  contrivance  for  meas- 
uring fractional  portions  of  one  of  the 
equal  spaces  into  which  a  scale  or  limb, 
or  a  graduated  instrument  is  divided. 
The  vernier  consists  of  a  graduated 
scale,  so  arranged  as  to  coyer  an  exact 
number  of  spaces  on  theprimary  scale, 
or  limb,  to  which  it  is  applied.  The 
vernier  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
equal  parts,  greater  or  less  by  1,  than 
tho  number  of  spaces  which  it  covers 
on  the  limb.  That  applied  to  the  ba- 
rometer will  illustrate  its  principle,  a 
representing  the  mercurial  column,  b 
the  vernier,  and  c  the  barometer-scale, 
divided  into  inches  and  tenths.  The  Vernier. 
vernier  scale  islrV  inches  in  length,  and 
is  divided  into  -ten  equal  parts,  each  embracing  A^ 
of  an  inch,  and  therefore  exceeding  each  division  of 
the  scale  by  ijjof  an  inch.  If,  therefore,  any  divis- 
ion of  the  vernier  coincide  with  a  division  on  the 
scale,  that  division,  counting  downward,  when  the 
0  of  the  vernier  coincides  with  the  top  of  the  mer- 
curial column,  indicates  the  number  of  hun- 
dredths  of  an  inch  to  bo  added  to  the  tenths  division 
on  the  scale  next  above  which  the  0  of  the  vernier 
stands. 

vernier-compass,  s.  A  surveyor's  compass  whose 
compass-circle  is  fitted  with  a  vernier  attachment. 

vernier-transit,  s.  A  transit  having  a  vernier- 
attachment  to  the  compass.  [TRANSIT,  «.,  II.  3.] 


*ver'-nile,  adj. 
slavi 


[Latin  vernilis,  from  uer?ta=a 


slave.]    Suiting  or  characteristic  of  a  slave ;  servile, 
ash. 


*v§r-nll'-l-t^,  s.  [Lat.  vernilitaa,  from  yernilis 
=  veruilo  (q.v.).]  Servility;  fawning  behavior,  like 
that  of  a  slave. 

*ver-nish,  v.  t.  &  i.    [VARNISH.] 

ver-no'-nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  William  Vernon, 
a  botanical  traveler  in  North  America.] 

Bot. :  A  large  genus  of  Hoterocomea},  the  typical 
one  of  Vernoniacoee.  Style  cylindrical,  with  taper- 
ing branches,  everywhere  covered  with  bristles. 
More  than  4UO  species  are  known,  chiefly  from  the 
hotter  parts  of  the  western  hemisphere.  Tho  seeds 
of  Vernonia  anttielmintica  (=Serratula  anthelmin- 
tica  of  Roxburgh),  a  plant  found  in  the  Himalayas 
and  some  other  parts  of  India,  yield  an  oil.  Tho 
seeds  themselves  are  a  valuable  tonic  and  stom- 
achic, and  are  ?aid  to  be  diuretic.  They  are  used 
as  an  anthelmintic,  and  bruised  and  mixed  with 
lime-juice  to  destroy  pediculi.  The  Hindus  consider 
them  of  great  use  in  white  leprosy  and  other  skin 
diseases.  A  decoction  of  r.  cinerea.  another  Indian 
species,  is  used  in  India  to  promote  perspiration. 

ver-no-nl-a  -96  S3,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.remcmi(a)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aeece.] 

Hot.:  A  tribe  of  Tubulifione.  Style  cylindrical, 
its  arms  generally  long  and  subulate,  occasionally 
short  and  blunt,  wholly  covered  with  bristles.  Sub- 
tribes  :  Ethuliese,  Heterocomea1,  Elephantopea?,  Ro- 
landrea?,  Bojoriea?,  Liabeoe,  and  Pectidese. 

Ve-ro'-na,  s.  [See  def.]  A  city  and  province  in 
tho  north  of  Italy. 

Verona-serge,  subst.  A  thin  fabric  of  various 
colors  made  of  worsted  and  cotton,  and  sometimes 
of  mohair  and  cotton. 

Ver-6-nes.e',  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Verona. 

B.  .-Is  subst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Verona; 
as  a  plural,  the  inhabitants  of  Verona  collectively. 

Ve  ron  -I-ca,  *Ver-one-i  ke,  s.    [See  def.  l.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  traditional  name  of  the  woman  who  was 
cured  of  an  issue  of  blood  (Mark  v.  25-341,  origin- 
ally ,g_iven  as  Bernice,  or  Berenice.  The  name 
Veronica  soon  came  to  be  popularly  explained  as 
equivalent  to  the  words  vera  icon=true  likeness, 
and  hence  arose  the  legend  that  St.  Veronica  was  a 
holy  woman  who  wiped  the  perspiration  from  the 
face  of  the  Savior,  when  toiling  to  Calvary,  upon 
the  sudarium  which  she  carried,  and  which  imme- 
diately received  an  impression  of  his  features.  A 
relic,  purporting  to  be  this  very  napkin,  is  still 


bSil,     bo"y;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     shin,     benph;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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preserved  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  Copies  of  the 
portrait  were  called  Veronica",  or  Veronicula-, 
whence  the  English  vernicle  (q.  v.r. 

2.  A  copy  of  the  portrait  or  impression  of  Our 
Lords  features  imprinted  on  the  sudarium  of  St. 
Veronica ;  a  vernicle. 

II.  Hot. :  Speedwell;  the  typical  genus  of  Y<T... 
nice*.  Herbs  or  shrubs,  generally  with  opposite, 
sometimes  with  whorled,  leaves ;  calyx  four  to  five 
partite;  corolla  rotate,  four  cleft,  tlie  lowest  seg- 
ment the  narrowest;  stamens  two;  capsule  two- 
celled.  Known  species  about  160,  from  the  north 
temperate  zone  and  from  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. All  have  a  certain  delicate  beauty.  One  of 
the  finest  is  Veronica  chamcedrys,  frequent  in  May 
and  June  in  woods,  pastures,  and  on  hedge-banks. 
Its  stem  has  the  soft  hairs  disposed  ontwooppo- 
site  lines,  changing  their  position  above  each  joint ; 
the  leaves  are  wrinkled,  the  corolla  very  bright 
blue.  V.  officinal™,  a  pubescent  plant,  with  a  pro- 
cumbent stem,  ovate-serrate  leaves,  and  spicato 
racemes,  is  abundant  in  woods  and  pastures:  its 
bitter  and  astringent  leaves  infused  make  a  kind  of 
tea,  which  has  been  used  medicinally.  Other  some- 
what common  species  are  V.  arvensis.  V.  af/restis, 
V.  serpyllifolia,  V.  montana,  and  V.  hedercffolia. 

ver-6-nlc  -e-sa,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  veronic(a) 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eat.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Rhinanthidea?.  Inflorescence  cen- 
tripetal; leaves  opposite;  corolla  almost  regular; 
stamens  two,  diverging.  (Sir  J.  Hooker.) 

•verre(l),  *verr,«.    [Fr.  verre.]    Glass. 
"He  beholds  thou  the  win,  when  it  floureth,  whan  schal 
shine  in  thern-rthecolor  of  it."—  Wuclife:  Prat:  xziii.  31. 

*verre  (2),».    [VAIR.] 
*ver  -rel,  *ver  -rale,  s.    [FEEBLE.] 
ver-ru  -ca  (p(.  ver-ru  -c,ae),  g.    [Latin=a  steep 
place,  a  height;  a  wart.] 

1.  Bot.  (pi.) :  Warts  or  sessile  glands.    They  vary 
greatly  in  figure,  and  may  be  round,  oblong,  reni- 
form  or  cupulate,  cylindrical,  or  conical.    In  Cassia 
they  are  seated  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  petiole, 
in  the  Crucifeno  they  rise  from  the  base   of   the 
ovary,  and  in  the  leafless  Acacias  they  are  on  tho 
upper  edge  of  the  phyllodium. 

2.  Palceont.:  fVERRUCiD.£.] 

3.  Putliot.:  Warts. 

ver-ru'-sse-form,  ver-ru  -cl  form,  adj.  [Latin 
verruca  fq.  v.),  and/or»ia=form.J 

Bot. :  Wart-shaped. 

Ver-ru-car  -I-a,  «.  [Lat.  =  verrucariVt  herba,  a 
plant  able  to  remove  warts,  probably  Euphorbia 
helioscopia.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Vcrrucarida)  and  Ver- 
rucariaM.  They  have  a  thin  crust  producing  go- 
nidia.  Generally  distributed  over  the  world,  but  the 
finest  species  are  from  the  tropics.  Verrucaria 
submersa  is  nearly  aquatic,  a  very  exceptional 
character  among  lichens. 

ver-rvi-car  -I-ae-l,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  verm- 
cari(a)  (q.  v.) ;  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -cei.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Lichens  of  the  Angiocarpous 
division.  [LiciiEXACE^:,  1.]  They  are  found  on 
tho  trunks  of  trees,  on  rocks,  and  occasionally  on 
pebbles  immersed  in  water. 

•ver-rn-car  -I  dse,  s.  pi.  [Modern  Latin  rerru- 
car(ia) ;  Lat.  fern,  pi,  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Brit.:  A  family  of  Gasterothalameee.  (Lindley.) 
Equivalent  to  Verrucaritei  (q.  v.). 

ver-ru  -cl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.Lat.uerruc(a) ,-  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ic/ce.l 

Zool.  dk  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Sessile  Cirripedes, 
order  Thoracica,  with  a  single  genus,  Verruca. 
Shell  of  six  valves,  unsymmetrical,  the  scuta  and 
terga,  which  together  form  the  operculum,  mova- 
ble, but  not  furnished  with  a  depressor  muscle. 
From  the  Chalk  onward. 

ver  -ru-cose,  ver  -ru-cous,  a.  [Lat.  verrucosus, 
from  verruca=a  wart.]  Warty ;  having  little  knobs 
or  warts  on  the  surface.  In  Botany  the  same  as 

TCBERCLED  (q.  V.). 

ver-ru'-cu-16se,  a.  [A  dimiu.  from  verrucose 
(q.  v.).]  Having  minute  wart-like  prominences. 

»ver-ry.  *ver-rai,  *ver-rei,  *ver-rey,  a.  [Old 
Fr.  verai;  Fr.  vrai.}  [VERT.]  True. 

"  Verrei  man." — P.  Plowman,  xiii.  153. 

ver-ry,  ver-rey,  s.    [VAIR,  VAIEY.] 
•vgr-sa-bll'-I-tf.  s.    [Eng.  versable ;  -ity .]    The 

quality  or  state  of  being  versable ;  aptness  to  be 

turned  round. 

"By  the  versability  of  this  great  engine  round  which 

they  are  twisted."—  Sterne:  Tristram  Shandy,  iv.  137. 

*V?r  -sa-ble,  a.  [Lat.  versabilis,  from  versor= 
to  turn.]  Capable  of  being  turned. 

*vSl  -sa  ble  ness.s.  [Lat.  versable ; -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  versable ;  versability. 
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*ver  sal,  «<!/.  [An  abbreviation  of  universal.] 
Universal,  whole. 

"  Some  for  brevity. 
Have  cast  the  tv/-*-</  world's  nativity." 

Butler:  ihidiuras.  pt.  ii.,  c.  iii. 

*Ver'-sant,  «.  [Lat.  rcrsans.  pr.  par.  of  oeno  • 
to  turn.] 

*1.  Urd.  Lnn'i.:  Familiar,  acquainted,  conver- 
sant; having  to  do  with. 

"Thoroughly  versant  in  ecclesiastical  law."— Sidney 
!<mith:  First  Letter  to  Archdeacon  .-'iaal, -l,,ii. 

2.  Her.:  Erected  or  elevated. 

*vgr-sant,  subst.  [Fr.  =  a  mountain  slopo.  |  All 
that  part  of  a  country  which  slope's  or  inclines  in 
one  direction;  the  general  lie  or  slope  of  country; 
aspect. 

ver -sa  tile.  «.  [Fr.  vevsatt(=qnickly  turning, 
from  Lat.  versatitis,  from  verso,  frequent,  of  rcr/«- 
to  turn.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Capable  of  beintr  moved  or  turned  round. 

"  Versatile,  and  sharp-piercing  like  a  screw." 

Harte:  Eulogius. 

2.  Changeable,  variable,  unsteady, varying. 
"Those  versatile  representations  in  the  neck ot  a  dove." 

—OKsmrtu. 

3. Turning  with  ease  from  one  thing  to  another; 
readily  applying  one's  self  to  a  hew  task  or  occupa- 
tion, or  to  various  subjects ;  many-tided. 

"Nature  seems  incapable  of  such  extraordinary  combi- 
nations   as   composed    his  versatile   capacity." — Byron 
Childe  Harold,  iv.    (Note  47.)     • 

II.  Bot.  (of  an  anther) :  Adhering  slightly  by  the 
middle,  so  that  the  two  halves  are  nearly  equally 
balanced  and  swing  backward  and  forward,  as  in 
the  Grasses. 

•ver  -sa-tlle-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  versatile;  -lg.]  In 
a  versatile  manner. 

v§r-sa-tll  -l-tf,  *ver  -sa-tlle-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
versatil(e);  -ity,  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  versatile ;  readi- 
ness to  be  turned ;  variableness. 

2.  The  quality  or  faculty  of  turning  with  ease 
from  one  task  or  occupation  to  another;  facility  in 
taking  up  various  intellectual  pursuits  or  lines  of 
thought. 

"This  versatility  and  duplicity  of  the  grand  monde 
may,  indeed,  constitute  a  man  of  the  world." — Knox, 
Essay  No.  12. 

verse,  *veerce,  *fers,«.  [A.  S.  fers=n  verse,  a 
line  of  poetry,  from  Lat.  versus=n  turning,  a  line, 
a  row,  so  named  from  tho  turning  to  begin  a  new 
line,  from  versus,  pa.  par.  of  verto=to  turn.  From 
the  same  root  come  many  other  English  words,  as 
advert,  convert,  pervert,  perverse,  inverse,  traverse, 
vertebra,  vertex,  vortex,  <ic. ;  Sp.,  Port.,  <fc  Ital. 
verso:  Fr.  vers.] 

1.  A  lino  of  poetry,  consisting  of  a  certain  number 
of  metrical  feet,  disposed  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  particular  species  of  poetry  which  the  author 
intends  to  compose.    Verses  are  of  various  kinds, 
according  to  tho  number  of  feet  in  each,  as  hex- 
ameter, pentameter,  tetrameter,  &c. 

"Waller  was  smooth;  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verse,  the  full  resounding  line." 

Pope:  Satires,  v.  268. 

2.  Poetry,    metrical  language,  poetical  composi- 
tion, versification. 

"  Who  says  in  verse  what  others  say  in  prose." 

Pope-  S<ilires,  v.  202. 

3.  A  short  division  of  any  composition  ;  as— 

(1)  A  short  division  of  one  of  the  chapters  of  the 
Scriptures. 

"To  reherse  thys  verse  whereby  they  maye  auoyde  the 
great o  perylles  of  this  wretched  worlde."— «sAer;  Senen 
Psalmes;  De  profundis.  (Posts.) 

(2)  A  short  division  of  a  metrical  composition ;  a 
stanza. 

"Let  me  hear  a  staff,  a  stanze,  a  verse." — Shakesp.: 
Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  2. 

(3)  A  portion  of  an  anthem  or  service  intended  to 
bo  sung  by  a  single  voice  to  a  part.    [  ANTHEM,  s.,  2.] 

*4.  A  piece  of  poetry  or  rhyme;  a  poem. 

"My  love  shall  in  my  verse  ever  live  young." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  19. 

TI  (1)  Blank  verse:  [BLANK -VERSE.] 
(2)  Heroic  verse :  [HEROIC-VERSE.] 

*verse-maker,  subst.  One  who  writes  verses ;  a 
verse-monger. 

*  verse-man,  *  verse-monger,  s.  A  writer  of 
verses.  (Used  humorously  or  contemptuously.) 

"It  takes  all  sorts  of  verse  ftnd  verse^men  to  make  a 
Parnassus." — Saturday  Review,  July  15,  1882,  p.  91. 

"verse,  v.  t.  &  i.    [VERSE,  «.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  tell  in  verse  or  poetry;  to  relate  poetic- 
ally. 

"  Playing  on  pipes  of  corn,  and  versing  love." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  ii.  1. 
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2.  To  turn  over  ;  torevolvp'. 

"  IVrsiNi/iu  his  mind   this  thought."— .!.(. 

B.  Intriiiii.:   To  make  verses;  to  versify.    'SVc(- 

"•  !/•' 

versed,  <t.  [For  nrsate,  from  Lat.  vrr*ntns.  pa. 
par.  of  rcrsor=to  turn  ;  Fr.  verse!.]  Thoroughly  ac- 
quainted; skilled,  familiar,  conversant. 

"They  are  all  completely  versed  intheartof  coquetry.' 
— Conk:  Bteamd  t",  ,..(y.,  hk.  i.,  ch.  xiv. 

versed-sine,  s.    [SINE.] 

*vers-er,s.  [Eng.  vers(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  \\ritrs 
ormakc-  v  *i-i>s  ;  a  mere  versitirr. 

''  Hearken  unto  n  verier  who  may  chance 
Rhyme  thee  to  good." 

Il-rliert:  Chii:t-h  P,:r,-h. 

•vers -et,  *vers-ett,  *vers-ette,  s.  [Fr.]  A 
vcisc,  as  of  Scripture. 

" Because  they  bear  an  equal  part  with  the  priest  in 
many  places,  and  have  their  cues  and  rersets  as  well  us 
he." — Milton:  Remonstrant's  Defence. 

ver  -sl  cle,  *ver-sy-cle,  s.  [Ltitin  tvrsic'il"*. 
dimin.  from  versus=a  verse.]  A  liulr  vcr>c.  sppeit.. 
a  short  verso  in  divine  servicewhich  is  spoken  or 
chanted  by  the  priest  or  minister  alternately  witli 
a  response  from  tho  people. 

"A  sort  of  office  or  service  to  St.  Edmund,  consist  in<r  of 
an  antiphone,  versicle,  response,  and  collect,  is  intro- 
duced."— T.  It'arton:  English  Poetry,  ii.  56. 

•ver -sl-c6l-5r,  *ver -sl-c6l-ored,  a.  [Latin 
rersicolor,  from  verstts=turned,  and  co/or=color.] 
Having  variable  colors ;  changeable  in  color. 

"Neate  gardens  full  of  exotic,  versicolor,  diversely 
varied,  sweet  smelling  flowers." — Burton:  Anal.  Melan- 
choly, p.  283. 

*ve"r-slc  -u,-lar,  a.  [Lat.  ver«'cu(t«=a  versicle 
(q.  v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  verses;  denoting  dis- 
tinct divisions  of  a  writing. 

v5r-sl-f  I-ca  -tlon,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  versifica- 
tionem,  accus.  of  vergificatio,  from  versificatus,  pa. 
par.  of  versifico=to  versify  (q.  V.).] 

1.  The  act,  art,  or  practice  of  versifying  or  com- 
posing poetic  verse ;  metrical  composition. 

"The  order  of  writing  an  history  there  withal,  pres- 
ently came  down  as  one  would  say  from  the  stately 
chariot  of  versification  to  prose,  and  went  afoot." — P.  Hol- 
land: Plutarch,  p.  977. 

2.  The   construction  of    poetry ;   the  formation, 
style,  or  measure  of  verso  or  poetry. 

"What  can  be  said  of  his  versification  will  be  little 
more  than  a  dilatation  of  the  praise  given  it  by  Pope."  — 
Johnson:  Life  of  Dryden. 

•ver  -sl-f  I-cat-5r,  s.  [Latin,  from  veniflcatus. 
pa.  par.  of  versi]ico=to  versify  (q.  v.).]  A  writer  of 
verses ;  a  versiner. 

"  Statins,  the  best  versificator  next  to  Virgil." — Drndent 
Juvenal.  (I>ed.) 


•ver  -sl-fl  ca-trlx,  s.    [Lat,] 
fier. 


A  female  versi- 


ver  -sl-fl-er,  *  ver-ci-fi-er,  *  ver-sl-fl-our, 
*ver-si-fy-er,  s.  [  Eug.  versify ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  writes  or  composes  verses. 

"  Sandys,  the  best  versifier  of  the  former  age." — Dry- 
den:  Palamon  and  Arcite.  (Pref.) 

2.  One  who  converts  into  verse,  or  who  expresses 
in  verso  the  ideas  of  another  written  in  prose:  as, 
Tait  and  Brady  were  versifiers  of  the  Psalms. 

*ver'-sl-form,  o.  [Lat.  versiformis,  from  versus 
=  turned,  and  forma  =  form.]  Varied  in  form, 
changing  form. 

ver  -sl-fy,  *yer-sl-ne,  v.  i.  &  /.  [French  versifier, 
from  Lat.  versifico,  from  versus=a  verse,  and  facio 
=  to  make.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  make  verses ;  to  write  verses. 
"They  that  make  verses    eipressynge    thereby   none 

other  lernynge  but  the  craft  of  versiflenge  be  not  of 
auncient  writers  named  poetes,  but  only  called  versify- 
ers." — Eluot :  Governor,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ziii. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  relate  or  describe  in  verse;  to  treat  as  the 
subject  of  verse. 

2.  To  turn  or  convert  into  verse ;  as,  to  versify  the 
Psalms. 

*yers  -lag,  s.  [Eng.  vers(e) ;  -ing.]  The  act  of 
writing  verse;  versification. 

"Prosing  or  versing,  but  chiefly  this  latter." — Milton. 
(Annandale.) 

ver  -Slon,  subst,  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  versionem, 
accus.  of  vcrsio=a  turning,  from  Lat.  versus,  pa. 
par.  of  verto=to  turn;  Sp.  version;  Ital.  versione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  The  act  of  turning ;  the  state  of  being  turned ; 
change,  transformation,  conversion. 

*2.  A  turning  round  or  about. 

*3.  Change  of  direction ;  direction. 


late,    fat,    fare,     amidst,    what,     fall,     father;     we,    w«t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,    pit.    sire.    sir.     marine;   g6,    pSH 
or.     wore,     wolt     w5rk.     whd,     s6n;    mote,    ciib,    cure,    unit*,    cur,    rule,    full;    try,    Syrian.     SB,    m-6;    ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


versionist 
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vertical- fins 


2.  Bot.  (of  a  leaf):  Contracted  at  intervals  with 


ver -slon  1st,  s.    [Eng.  version;  -tst.] 


1  Ono  who  makes  a  version ;  a  translator.  bras  and  thoir  projections  or  processes  afford 

tOne  who  favors  a  certain  version  or  transla-  attachments  for  a  numberof  muscles  andligaments, 

tioii  and  passagfu  for  blood-vessels  and  for  tuo  nerves 

vfcst...  [Russ.  nnrfa.]  A  Russian  measnro  of  passing  out  of  the  spinal  cord. 

length,  containing  |,166H  yards  <ir  S,5UO  feet ;  hence,  ver -te-bral,  a.  &  s.    [_Eag.  vertebr(a) ;  -at.] 

equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile. 


the   vertebra  are  *i_  Qrd.  Lang. :  A  turning-point ;  the  principal  or 

ig  of  an  highest  point;  the  top,  the  summit,  the  apex.    Ap- 

between  pi;0(i  specifically  to— 

„„„..  pair,  is  in  the  aggregate  sufficient  to  give  the  (i)  The  zenith  or  point  of  the  heavens  directly 

spinal  column  considerable  flexibility.    The  v<>rte-  overhead. 


ver'-sus,  prep.  [Lnt.  =  turned  in  tho  direction  of, 


toward ;  prop.  pa.  par.  of  rer(o=to  turn.]  Against;  the 
chiefly  used  m  legal  language  ;  as,  John  Doe  versus  ,,, 
Richard  Roe,  and  generally  abbreviated  to  v.  or  vs. 


A    As  adjective- 

I.'qf  or  pertaining  to  the  vertebra,  or  joints  of 


(2) 

(•'•I 


'  These  keep  the  vertex:  but  betwixt  the  bear 
Ami  shining  zodiack,  where  the  planets^err, 
A  thousand  figured  constellations  roil." 

Creech:  Lucretius. 

The  top  or  crown  of  the  head. 

The  summit  or  top  of  a  hill,  or  the  like. 


1,  vertebral   and  splenick  arteries."— Raa: 
,6  Creation. 
2.  Having  a  backbone  or  spinal  joints ;  vertebrate. 


— Derhatn:  Physico-Tkeology. 

II.  Math.:  The  point  in  any  figure  opposite  to 
and  most  distant  from  its  base. 

IT  (1)  Vertex  of  a  curve:  The  point  from  which 


*ver'-sute.  a.    [Lat.  versntus,  from  versus,  pa. __        

par.  of  wrto=to  turn.]    Crafty,  wily.  IB'.' As "wbsij An  an'imal'belonging  to  the  divis-  the  'dYametor" indrawn  "or  flie" intersection  of  the 

vert  (1),  a.     [An  abbrev.  of  pervert  or  convert,  s.    .      Vertebrata  (q.  v.) ;  a  vertebrate.  diameter  and  the  curve.    In  the  parabola,  tne  prm- 

<o.  v.)]    A  pervert  or  convert.    (Colloq.)  cipal   vertex    is    the  vertex    of  tho    axis   of   the 

vertebral-column,  s.  curve:  iu  the  ellipse,  the  left-hand,  and  in  the  hyper- 

Comp.  Anat.:  Tho  spine.    [VERTEBRA.]  fcola  the  right-hand,  vertoxof  the  transverse. axis;  ^ 
[Nent.  pi.  of  Latin  verte- 


"Old    friends  call  me  a  pervert;  new  acquaintance  a 

jonvert;  the  other  day  I  was  addressed  as  a  vert.   -  Expe- 
riences of  a  Vert,  in  Union  Review,  May,  ]°°' 


vert  (2),  *verd,  s.  [O.  Fr.  yerdlTt.  vert=green, 
from  Lat.  viridem,  accus.  of  umdis=greon,  from 
t)ireo=to  be  green.] 

•1.  Forest  Law: 


ZooL:  A  division  of "tho"Animal  Kingdom,  insti-  vSr'-tl-cal,  *ver'-H-call,  o.  &  s.  [Fr.  vertical^ 
tuted  by  Lamarck,  comprising  animals  in  which  from  Lat.  verticalis,  from  vertex  (genit.  verticis)  — 
the  body  is  composed  of  a  number  of  definite  seg-  a  vertex.] 


Column,  and   « 

" Between  three  plates,   a  chevron  engrailed  cnecquy,  notochord  is  al- 

or,  vert,  and  ermius." — tlen  Jonson:  Every  Man  out  of  his  ways   present  in 

Humor,  iii.  1.  the     embryo, 

vert,  v.  i.  [VEKT  (1),  s.]  To  change  one's  relig- 
ion ;  specif.,  to  leave  tho  Church  of  England  for 
the  Roman  Communion,  or  vice  versa. 

Ver  -taut,  a.    [Fr.] 

Her.  •  The  same  as  FLECTED  and  REFLECTED— 
i.  e.,  formed  like  the  letter  S  reverted. 

ver  -te-bra  (plural  ver  -te-brse) ,  *ver  -te-bre 

/hre  T*  h?r^    «     TLat.  =  a  joint,  a  vertebra,  from  less     than   two 

"o=to T  turn;'  Fr.    vertebre;   Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  ohamter^andfa 

™ Compel.   Anat.:   One  of   the  bony  segments  of  brates  with  four. 

which  the  spine,  or  backbone,  consists.  Theoret-  Tho  Vertebrate 
ically,  a  typical  vertebra  consists  of  a  central  piece  are  u  s  u  a  1 1  y  cli- 
or  body  from  which  two  arches  are  given  off,  one  vided  into  five 
(the  neural) ,  protecting  <j lassos :  V  i  sees. 


though  it  may  not 
persist  i  n  adult 
life.  A  specialized 
hwmal  system  is 
present  in  all,  and 
in  all  but  Amphi- 
oxns  there  is  a 
heart  with  never 


head. 


'"T  is  raging  noon;  and,  vertical,  the  sun 
Darts  on  the  head  direct  his  forceful  rays.' 


,ys. 

Thomson:  Summer,  432. 


or   in    an   upright   position    or    directly  upright; 


Ji 


(the    

the  nervous  system,  the 
other  (tho  htemal)  pro- 
tecting the  organs  of 
•circulation,  and  thus 
corresponding  to  the 
doubly  tubular  structure 
of  the  body  of  the  Ver- 
tebrata.  (See  illustra- 
tion under  VEETEBRA- 
TA.)  In  practice  the 
second  archis  onlyrecog- 
nizable  with  difficulty, 
the  parts  being  either 
absent  or  much  modified, 
but  a  good  example  may 
be  seen  in  the  human 
thorax.  The  fundamen- 
tal element  of  each  ver- 
tebra is  tho  body  or  cen- 
trum (c),  from  the  sur- 
face o  f  which  spring 
two  bony  arches  (n  n), 
called  the  neural  arches, 
or  neurapophyses,  be- 
cause they  form  with 
the  body  the  neural 
canal,  which  incloses 


(2)  Being  in  a  position  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  horizon;  placed  or  acting  ^perpendicularly, 

plumb. 

"The  compound  motion  of  the  lower  jaw,  half  lateral, 
and  half  vertical."— Paleu:  natural  Theology,  ch.  ii. 
Transverse  Section  *2.  Fig. :  At  the  highest  point  or  zenith ;  occupy. 

ssMufri^&WE  74".™!^^^^^ 

mentary  canal;  c.  memal  system;  Worthies;  Herefordshire. 

n.  Nervous  system;  B.  Of  a  Ver-  jj_  #of. ;  placed  in  a  direction  from  the  base  to 

tebrate  animal:  a.   6.  c.  as  be-  the  apex.    All  dissepiments  are  vertical. 

£2L%-?y<S8^toS™  B.  As  subst. :  A  vertical  circle,  plane,  or  line. 

of  nerves;  ch.  Notochord.  "The  direction  of  a  vertical  is  normal  to  the  surface  of. 

a  free  fluid." — Davies  tS:  Peck:  Math.  Diet. 

.     -  U  Prime-vertical: 

One.  Astron.:  That  vertical  circle  which  is  at  right 


Amphibia,    Kep-  a  tree  nuia.   — uavi 

tilia,Aves,andMammalia,  and  many  attempts  have,  r,  prime^,ertical : 

been  made  to  gather  these  classes  into  groups.  One       Astron.:  That  vei^...  — — =-- 

plan  is  to  divide  them  into  Branchiata  (Fishes  and  angieg  to  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  and  which 

Amphibians),  because  at  some  portion  of  thr-ir  life  passcs  through  tho  zenith  and  the  east  and  west 

they  are  provided  with  gills,  and  Abranchiate  (Kep-  points  of  the  horizon. 

latter  arewMnetinios^caUoii  Amiiiota  or  Allantoi-  vertical-angles,  s.pl. 

dea,  because  the  embryo  is  provided  with  an  am-  Geom.:  Opposite  angles  (q.  v.). 

nion  and  an  allantois,  while  both  these  are  absent  -r(,rt..al  anthers  s  vl 

i    the    Branchiata,    which    are   therefore  called  vertlcai-aniners,  s.pi. 

Vnnmniota  or  Auallauloidoa.    Owen  made  two  sec-  Bot. :  Anthers  which  are  at  the  upper  extremities 

tions  •  Hwmatocrya,  or  Cold-blooded  Vertebrates  of  the  filaments,  and  being  inserted  by  their  base 


Vertebral  Column  and 

Vertebra?. 

A.  Side  view  of  Human  Ver- 
teb: 


of  a  rod  (tho  notochord)  un- 


vertical-escapement,  s. 

Horol. :  An  old  form  of  escapement  in  watches,  in 
which  the  axis  of  the  scape-wheel  is  at  right-angles 


lu°LnIUBmaF  ir/t  [nfo'threo  groups -'i)  Cephalochordata,  in  which  to  that  of  7he  verge,  thus  making  its  plane  of  revo- 
Cervical  Vev?ehV?orA.IaS  e  notochofd?  pointed  at  the  extremities,  extonds  lution  vertical,  the  plane  of  oscillation  of  the 
cf  Side  viewof  Dorsal  Ve,-:  from  one  end  of  the  body  to  the  other;  (2)  Uro-  balance  being  assumed  to  be  honzontal. 


oped 


the  articular  process  or  zygapophyses i(«  a), 
i  aid  the  centra  in  uniting  the  vertebra*  to 


^.i/cn  mo  «iM^^*«.   f- *n—F-~—  -  fin),  one  in  the  ventral  line  behind  tho  anus  (the 

-which  aid  the  centra  in  uniting  the  vertebra-  to  ,_„.•',,  ,     '-i__  ,.„  fi,n  sub-kingdom  Verte-    anal  fin),  and  one  confined  to  the  extremity  of  the 

each  other.     From  the  sides  of  the  body  proceed  1-ZoOl.:    Belonging  to  the  i                                       tail  (the  caudal  fin),  called  also  Unpaired  fins, 

tho  transverse  processes  (d  d).     The  number  of    brata  (q.  v.J. v . 
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vertical-leaves 


4402 


vesicant 


vertical-leaves,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Leaves  which  present  one  of  their  edges 
directly  upward,  so  that  neither  side  can  be  called 
upper  or  lower. 

vertical-line,  s. 

Sun: :  A  perpendicular  line  ;  a  line  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  [VERTICAL,  B.J 

vertical-plane,  s. 

1.  [PLANE,  116.] 

2.  Conic  sections:   A  plane  passing  through  the 
vertex  of  a  cone  and  through  its  axis. 

vertical  steam-engine,  s.  A  form  of  steam- 
engine  in  which  the  piston  reciprocates  vertically, 
as  distinguished  from  the  horizontal,  inclined,  or 
rotary.  [STEAM-ENGINE.] 

vertical-strata, s.  pi. 

Geol.:  Strata  dipping  at  an  angle  of  90°.  They 
constitute  one  side  of  a  large  basin  or  trough. 
Example,  the  strata  at  Alum  Bay  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 

*ver-tl-cal  -I-tf ,  s.  [Eng.  vertical;  -itij.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  vertical  or  in  the  zenith. 

"Unto  them  the  sun  is  vertical  twice  a  year;  making 
two  distinct  summers  in  the  different  points  of  the  verti- 
cality." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xi. 

ver  -tl-ca.!-!?,  adv.  [English  vertical;  -ly.]  In 
a  vertical  manner,  position,  or  direction  in  the 
zenith ;  perpendicularly. 

"  [The  sun]  .  .  .  vertically  passeth  over  the  habita- 
tions of  Peru  and  Braziiia." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  vi.,  ch.  x. 

vertically-compressed,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  DEPRESSED. 

*v§r  -tl-cal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  vertical;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  vertical. 

ver  -tl-9ll,  ver'-tl-9el,  s.    [VEETICILLUS.] 

Botany:  A  term  applied  (l)to  leaves  when  they 
stand  around  the  stem  in  a  circle,  or  when  more 
than  two  of  them  are  opposite ;  (2)  to  flowers  when 
two  vorticillasters  are  united ;  (3)  more  rarely  to 
brandies  when  several  spring  from  the  stem  at  the 
same  height.  The  use  of  the  word  was  introduced 
by  Linnaeus.  Link  used  the  expression  Spurious 
Verticil  or  False  Whorl. 

vgr-tl-$il-lar  -l-a,  s.  [Formed  from  Mod.  Lat. 
verticillus  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Clusiese,  containing  one  species, 
Verticillaria  acuminata,  a  Peruvian  tree  with  acu- 
minate leaves,  two  colored  sepals,  and  many  sta- 
mens, and  a  three-valved  capsular  fruit. 

vSr  tl-c.ll-las  -ter,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  verticillus, 
and  Lat.  aster— s.  star.] 

Bot. :  Hoffmausegg's  name  for  a  cyme  reduced  to 
a  very  few  flowers.  This  is  the  normal  inflores- 
cence iu  the  Lamiacese,  in  the  species  of  which  two 
yerticillasters  are  situated  opposite  to  each  other 
in  the  axils  of  opposite  leaves. 

*ver-tl-9ll-la-t88,  s.  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
wrtfct'HafiM=verticiUate.] 

Bot.:  The  fifty-eighth  order  of  plants  in  Linneeus' 
Natural  System.  It  corresponded  to  the  modern 
Labiatee. 

ver-H-cIl -late,  ver-tl9 -Il-lat  ed,  a.    [VERTI- 

CILLATJE.] 

1.  Bot.:  WThorled  (q.  v.).    Having  leaves,  flowers, 
or  more  rarely  branches,  arranged  in  verticils  or 
whorls. 

2.  Zool.:  Arranged  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 
ver-tI-C,H-lus,  s.   [Lat.  =  a  spindle  whorl ;  dimin. 

from  vertex  (genit.  verticis)  =  a  vertex  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  VERTICIL  (q.  v.}. 

*v5r-tl9'-I-tf ,  «.  [Fr.  verticite,  from  Lat.  vertex 
(genit.  verticis)  =  a  vertex  (q.  v.).]  The  property  or 
power  of  turning ;  rotation,  revolution. 

"It  will  appear  endowed  with  n  stronger  and  more  dur- 
able verticil!/."— Boyle:  Works,  iii.  313. 

*ve"r'-tl-cle,  s.  [Latin  verticulnm,  dimin.  from 
vertex  (genit.  verticis)=a  vertex  (q.  v.).]  An  axis,  a 
hinge,  a  turning-point. 

"The  verticle  is  near,  when  admiration  from  abroad, 
and  luxury  at  home,  threaten  our  change." —  Waterhouse: 
Apologufor  Learning,  p.  61. 

ver'-tl-dlne,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.  ] 

Chem. :  An  organic  base,  said  to  exist  in  the  tar 
of  bituminous  shale.  It  has  not  yet  been  isolated. 

*ver-tIg'-In-OuS,  adj.  [Lat.  vertiginosus,  from 
vertigo  (genit.  tierrt'gmts)=vertigo  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  ver- 
tiyineux;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  vertiginoso.] 

1.  Turning  round ;  revolving,  iotary. 

"This  vertiginous  motion  gives  day  and  night  succes- 
sively over  the  whole  earth,  and  makes  it  habitable  all 
around." — Bentley. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  vertigo ;  affected  with  vertigo ; 
dizzy,  giddy. 

"I  was  sicke  before  of  a  vertiginous  giddiness  and  irre- 
solution."— Donne:  Devotions,  p.  193. 


3.  Causing  vertigo;  apt  to  affect  one  with  giddi- 
ness. 

"The  smells  of  meat  and  rcrf/y/»<.t<s  drinkings." — Bp. 
Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  15. 

4.  Apt  to  turn  or  change ;  unstable,  tickle,  incon- 
stant. 

"Depending  upon  .  .  .  the  winds  and  the  tides  of 
this  vertiginotts  world." — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  5. 

*ver-tlg  -In-ous-1? ,  adv.  [Eng.  vertiginous. :-?//.] 
In  a  vertiginous  manner ;  with  a  whirling  or  giddi- 
ness. 

"Goto!    The  smoothest,  safest  of  you  all    .    .    . 
Will  rock  vertiginously  in  turn  nnd  reel." 

Browning:  King  and  Book,  xi.  2,365. 
*ver-tli'-ln-ous-ness,  subst.   [Eng.  vertiginous; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  vertiginous  ;  a 
whirling,  or  sensation  of  whirling;  giddiness:  diz- 
ziness. 

"  The  verttginousness  of  our  own  braine." — Barroie: 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  9. 

ver  -tl-go,  ve"r-tl  -go,  s.  [Lat.,  from  t;erro=to 
turn.] 

Pathol.:  Giddiness;  a  feeling  as  if  external 
objects  whirled  round,  or  as  one  had  been  whirling 
round,  or  were  about  to  fall.  which>one  tends  to  do 
unless  he  grasp  something  fixed,  or  sit  down. 
Sometimes  there  is  staggering  without  any  consid- 
erable sense  of  giddiness,  and  at  others  the  exact 
reverse.  The  malady  is  most  common  in  advanced 
life,  and  is  sometimes  the  precursor  of  apoplexy  or 
paralysis.  The  staggering  of  a  drunken  man  is  a 


pi       _  ^ 

form  of  vertigo  produced  by  alcoholic  poisoning; 
that  of  a  patient  on  first  attempting  to  rise  after  a 
long  illness  is  caused  by  weakness.  It  is  a  common 
symptom  of  excessive  or  defective  supply  of  blood 
to  the  brain,  and  also  of  derangement  of  the  diges- 
tive organs.  Except  when  there  is  obvious  plethora 
of  the  system,  tonic  medicines  are  required. 

*ver-tl-lin  -e-ar,  adj.  [English  vertical),  and 
linear.]  Straight,  rectangular. 

vgr-tu,  vlr -tfi,  vgr-tu  ,  vlr-tfl  ,  subst.  [Ital. 
rir/u,  vertit,  for  riY(w?e=virtue,  excellence,  espe- 
cially in  a  love  of  the  fine  arts,  from  Lat.  viriutem, 
accus.  of  virtus— virtue  (q.v.).]  Artistic  excellence, 
that  quality  which  commends  articles  to  the  col- 
lectors of  works  of  arts ;  hence,  works  of  art,  anti- 
quity, or  curiosity  collectively,  especially  such  as 
are  preserved  in  museums,  private  collections,  or 
the  like. 

"  I  had  thoughts  in  my  chamber  to  place  it  in  view, 
To  be  shown  to  my  friends  as  a  piece  of  virtu." 

Goldsmith:  The  Haunch  of  Venison, 
*ver -tue,  8.    [VIRTUE.] 

*ver  -tu-gal,  subst.  [Seodef.]  A  doubtful  word, 
probably  the  same  as  FARTHINGALE  (q.  v.),  or  Var- 
dingale,  as  the  author  (see  extract)  is  speaking  of 
Sardanapalus,  who  was  extremely  effeminate  and 
wore  women's  clothes. 

"Amid  his  vertngals  for  nyde  he  drew 
From  his  Lieutenant,  who  did  him  pnrsew." 

Hudson.  Judith,  v.  215. 
*Ver-tU-l6S,  a.     [VlETUELESS.] 

*ver-tum'-nal,  a.  [From  Latin  Ferf«ni7ius=an 
Etruscan  deity,  the  god  of  the  changing  year,  from 
re7'(o=to  change.]  A  term  of  doubtful  meaning. 
Davies  (Supp.  Gloss.)  thinks  Adams,  having  the 
first  syllable  (Lat.  ver=spring)  chiefly  in  his  mind, 
uses  the  word  as=spring. 

"Her  smiles  are  more  reviving  than  the  vertumnal  sun- 
shine."— Adams:  Works,  ii.  333. 

*ver'-tu-ous,  a.    [VIRTUOUS.] 

ver  -U.-COUS,  a.    [VERKUCOSE.] 

Ver-u-la'-ml  an,  adj.  [Latin  Verulamium,  the 
ancient  name  of  St.  Albans.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
St.  Albans,  or  to  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam. 

"A  temper  well  fitted  for  the  reception  of  the  Veru- 
lamian  doctrine." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

vSr'-vain,  *var-vin,   *ver-vaine,  *ver-vine, 

ver-veyne,  s.  [Fr.  verveine,  from  Latin  verbena.] 
[VERBENA.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Verbena  (q.  v.) ,  specially  V.  offlc- 
inalis. 

"She  nightshade  Btrows  to  work  him  ill, 
Therewith  the  vervain,  and  the  dil], 
That  hindreth  witches  of  their  will." 

Drayton.-  ffymphidta. 

vervain-mallow,  s. 
Bot.:  Malva  alcea,  a  native  of  Germany, 
verve,  s.    [Fr.]    Spirit ;  enthusiasm. 
"Act  with  genuine  verve  and  impulse." — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

*vSr-vel,  'ver  -vail,  subst.  [Fr.  vervelle.']  A 
label  tied  to  a  hawk,  and  containing  the  owner's 
name,  &c. 

"  Free  beauteous  slave,  thy  happy  feet 
In  silver  fetters  vervails  meet." 

Lovelace:  Lttcasta  Foslhiima;  The  Falcon. 


ver -vet, «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

ZoGlogy :  Cercopithecus  py fiery thrvs,  a  .email 
monkey,  from  Senegal  ana  surrounding  districts. 
Prevailing  tint  greenish;  head,  throat,  and  breast 
light  dun,  paws  dark. 

ver '-f ,  *ver-ai,  *ver-ra.  *ver-ray,  *ver-rei, 
*ver-rey,  *verye,  «.  &  adv.  IO.  F.  verui,  rruy 
(Fr.  vnn),  from  a  supposed  Low  Lat.  rerncus,  from 
Lat.  veraxj  e^nit.  t'erari*= veracious  (q.  v.) ;  cf.  O. 
Fr.  ver.reir,  roir=tru»,  from  Lat.  vwutsj  Ger.  wahr 
true;  Russ.  t*iera  =  faith,  belief.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Veritable,  real,  true,  actual. 

"  Very  God  of  very  God."— Xicene  Ci-eeil. 

*2.  True,  exact,  correct. 

"These  sothely  (ben)  the  measures  of  the  auter  in  a 
cubit  most  cerre." — H'licl/Jfe-  Ezckirt  xliii.  ly. 

3.    Used  before  substantives  to  denote  - 

(1)  Exact  conformity  or  identity  with  what  is 
expressed. 

"The  very  night  before  he  went  away.*' 

H'orttxwni'tii:    The  Ilrntlii'r.t. 

(2)  To  indicate  that  tho  word  is  to  be  understood 
in  its  full  and  unrestricted  sense. 

"The  sailors  mutinied  from  very  hunger."—  Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

(3)  To  give  emphasis,  intensity,  or  force  gener- 
ally.   (Equivalent  to  the  adverb  even.) 

"Thou  away,  the  very  birds  are  mute." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  97, 

(4)  Used  as  equivalent  to  alone,  mere. 

"  Nothing  but  the  very  smell  were  left  me." 

Shakesp.t  Venus  and  Adonis,  441. 

(5)  Used  as  equivalent  to  full,  complete,  perfect. 
(Frequently  in    the   comparative,    and   more  fre- 
quently in  the  superlative.) 

"Thou  hast  the  rerieat  shrew  of  all." 

Shakesp.     laming  vf  the.  Hhrete,  v.  2. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  high  degree ;  to  a  great  extent ; 
greatly,  extremely,  exceedingly. 

"  Very  weak  and  faint."—  Milton:  Psalm  vi, 
IT  Formerly  used  commonly  to  qualify  past  par- 
ticiples ;  as.  very  altered  ;  now  seldom  used  without 
an  interposed  adverb  expressive  of  degree ;  as,  very 
much  (or  little)  altered,  very  greatly  astonished, 
very  highly  valued,  &c. 

"They  were  very  frightened."—  G.  W.  Dasent:  Tales 
from  the  Xurse,  p.  409. 

U"  Very  lord  and  very  tenant: 

Law:  They  that  are  immediate  lord  and  tenant 
one  to  another. 

ve-sa  -nl-a,  s.    [Lat.=madness.] 

Mental  Pathol.:  Derangement  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties  without  coma  or  fever.  Many 
nosologists  have  used  this  as  a  generic  term,  under 
which  they  have  included  different  kinds  of  mental 
alienation.  (Dunglison.) 

ve§ -bine,  s.    [VESBITJM.] 

Mineral.:  A  name  given  by  Scaechi  (Att.  Accad. 
Napoli,  Dec.  13,  1879)  to  tho  thin,  yellow  coatings 
formed  on  the  lava  of  1631,  Vesuvius,  in  the  belief 
that  it  contained  a  now  element,  vesbium  (q.  v.)« 
*vef-bl-um,  subst.  [Lat.  Vesbiu*=Vesviu8t  a  con- 
tracted form  of  Vesuvius.]  [VESBINE.J 

ve-Si'-ca,  s.    [Lat.=a  bladder.] 

Anat. :  A  bladder. 

vesica-plscis,  s.    [Lit.=the  fish's  bladder.] 

Eccles.  Art. ;  A  term  employed  by  some  antiquari- 
ans to  designate  the  elliptic  aureole  in  which  the 
Savior   is    sometimes   depicted.    It    is 
formed  of  two  equal  circles  cu  tting  each 
other  in  their  centers.    It  was  a  very 
common  symbol  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
the  term  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  sacred  character  of  a  fish 
as  a  symbol  of  Our  Lord,  tho  Greek  word 
for  fish.  IchthyS)  containing  in  consecu- 
tive order  tho  initials  of  the  Greek  words 
/(e*ows),  ch(risto8)i   th(eou),    (H)y(ios)t 
s(oter)= Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Savior.    The  seals  of  abbeys,  colleges,    Figure  in 
and  other  religious  establishments  were      Vesica- 
invariably  made  in  this  form.  piscis 

ves  -Ic-al,  a.    [Latin  ve«t'ca  =  a  blad- 
der. J 

Anat.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  bladder. 
vesical-catarrh,  s. 
Pathol.:  Chronic  Cystitis  (q.  v.). 
vesical-hsemorrhage,  *. 

Pathol.:  Hemorrhage  from  the  bladder,  a  form 
of  Heematuria  (q.  v.). 

ves  -I  cant,  s.  [Low  Latin  vesicans,  pr.  par.  of 
vesico  —  to  blister,  from  Latin  vesica  =  a  blister,  a 
bladder.]  A  blistering  agfnt;,an  epispastic,  a  vc-ri- 
.tory.  The  <  ' 


ca 
acid,  &c. 


, 
chief  are  Cantharides,  Glacial  Acetic- 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w«,    w8t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thgre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     ts.    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


vesicate 

ves'-I-cate,  v.  t.    [Low  Latin  vfsico,  from  Latin 

ivx,rv(  =  a   blister,  a  bhuldrr.  ]    To  raise  vesicles, 

blisters,  or  little  bladders  ou ;  to  blister ;  to  inflame    yPVj,'i,iii,'  j 

and  separate  tho  cuticle  of. 


4403 

-,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  wasp.] 

tho   typo-genus    of  the   family 


vest 


II.  Geotoyy:  Tho  term  applied  to  the  thirteenth 


"I  K»W  the  cuticular  vesicated,  and  shining  with  a  burn- 
ing heat." — U'tKi-mail:  Surgery,  bk.  i.,ch.  i. 

ves  i-ca -tion,  s.  [VESICATE.]  Tho  actor  pro- 
cess of  vesicating  or  raising  blisters  on  the  skin. 

"Defending  the  resication  with  pledgets."— 117.^ /;m». 
Surgery,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

ves  -i-ca-t5r-j?,  adj.  &  s.  [Fr.  vtsicatoire,  from 
Lat.  vesica=a  blister,  a  bladder.] 

A.  As  adj. :   Having  the  property  or  quality  of 
raising  a  blister  or  blisters  ou  the  skin  ;  blistering. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  blistering  application  or  plaster; 
an  epispastic. 

"Hasten  revulsion  by  venaesection  or  vesicatortes."— 
JIV.s, 'MMF,!.  */{i-f/eru,  bk.  v.,  ch.  i. 

ves -I-Cle,  s.  [Lat.  vesicula,  dimin.  from  vtsica 
=  a  blister,  a  bladder;  Fr.  vtsicule.] 

1.  Anat.:  Any  sac,  cyst,  or  receptacle,  like  a  lit- 
tle bladder.    Used  spec,  of  the  umbilical  and  semi- 
nal vesicles. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  A  small  cell  or  bladder.    It  is  by  an  infinite 
number  of  such  vessels  that  cellular  tissue  is  built 
up.    [GEKMINAL-VESICLE,  PKIJIOBDIAL-UTRICLE  or 

(2)  Any  hohow  excrescence  like  a  bladder.  Spec, 
(a)  An  inflation  of  the  thallus  of  Algals  filled  with 
air,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  float;  (6)  a  peti- 
ole dilated  by  air,  which  floats  the  leaves  of  a  plant, 
as  in  Trapa  natans  and  Pontederi '—     ' 


3.  Pathol. :  A  slight  elevation  of  the  epidermis 
containing  a  serous  fluid,  generally  transparent, 
but  occasionally  opaque  or  sero-purulont.  [  VESIC- 

TTLA.] 

ves-I-CO-,  pref.    [Lat.  timca=tne  urinary  blad- 
Anat.,  etc. :  Pertaining  to  the  bladder, 
vesico-prostatic,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  tho  prostate  gland  and 
the  bladder ;  as,  tho  vesico-prostutic  artery. 

vesico-uterine,  o. 

Aunt.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  uterus  and  the 
bladder ;  as,  the  vesico-uterine  folds. 

vesico-vaginal,  a. 

,S'»r</.,  <rc. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  vagina  and  to 
the  bladder;  as,  vesico-vaginal  hernia. 

ve-slc -u-la  (pi.  ve-slc -u-lffl),   s.    [Latin  =  a 


"rspidjo  (q.  v.),  with  numerous  species,  uui.  _-- 
distributed.  Abdomen  broad;  mandibles  broad, 
oblique  at  tip  and  toothed;  clypeus  quadrate, 
truncate  in  front. 

ves'-per,  s.  &  a,  [Lat.  =  the evening,  the  evening 
star;  iv,s»errt=even-tide ;  cogn.  with  Gr.  hespero8= 
evening  (adj.  &  subst.);  O.  Fr.  vespre  (Fr.  vlpre) ; 

A.  -is substantive: 

1.  Tho  evening  star;  a  name  applied  to  the  planet 
Venus  when  she  is  to  tho  oast  of  tho  sun  and  ap- 
pears after  sunset. 

"  Vesper  fair  Cynthia  ushers,  and  her  train." 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  v. 
*2.  Hence,  fig.,  evening. 

"  Thou  hast  seen  these  signs: 
They  are  black  vesper's  pageants." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  12. 

3.  Ecclesiology  (pi.) : 

(1)  The  time  of  evening  service. 

(2)  The  sixth  hour  of  the  Roman  Breviary.    When 
said  or   sung   in   public,  vespers  form  tho  usual 
evening   service  of  the  Roman  Church,  approxi- 
mately corresponding  to  tho  Evening  Prayer  of  tho 
Anglican. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  tho  even- 
ing or  to  the  service  of  vespers  ;  as,  a  vesper-bell,  a 
vesper-hymn,  &c. 

If  Sicilian  Vespers:  [SICILIAN-VESPERS.] 

*ves -per-al,  adj.  [ Eng.  vesper;  -a(.]  Vesper, 
evening. 

ves  per-tll  -1-6,  s.  [Lat.=a  bat,  from  i-esper= 
evening.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  The  type-genus  of  Vespertihones  (q.  v.), 
with  forty-three  species,  ranging  over  the  temperate 
and  tropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres.  Muzzle 
long ;  glandular  prominences  between  the  eyes 
small ;  nostrils  opening  by  simple  crescentic  aper- 
tures ;  crown  of  the  head  vaulted ;  ears  separate, 
oval,  generally  equaling  and  often  exceeding  the 
length  of  the  head;  tragus  long,  generally  acute, 
and  attenuated  upward;  tail  less  than  length  of 
head  and  body ;  face  hairy.  Most  of  the  species 
appear  to  live  in  woods ;  some,  either  habitually  or 
occasionally,  live  in  caves  or  under  tho  roofs  of 
houses.  Tho  position  9f  attachment  of  tho  wings 
to  tho  hinder  extremities  and  the  size  of  tho  foot 
appear  to  be  connected  with  the  nature  of  their 
dwellings;  those  which  live  in  caves  have  larger 
feet,  more  or  loss  free  from  tho  wing-membrane, 
while  those  living  in  woods  have  much  smaller 
feet,  enclosed  in  the  wing-membrane  to  the  base  of 


muni  thickness  in  Pennsylvania  exceeds  2,000  feet. 
(Prof.  H.  D.Rogers:  Geology  of  Pennsylvania.) 

ves-per-u'-go,  s.  [Lat.=a  bat,  from  vesperus= 
evening.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Vespertihones,  with  twenty-two 
species,  universally  distributed,  but  more  common 
in  the  temperate  and  subtropical  regions  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere.  This  genus  has  also  the  most 
northernly  range  of  the  Chiroptera,  one  species— 
Vesperuno  borealis— having  been  found  close  to  the 
limits  of  tho  Arctic  Circle.  Tho  Bats  of  this  genus 
are  tho  Common  Bats  of  all  countries,  and  may  be 
easily  known  by  their  comparatively  thick  bodies, 
fiat,  broad  heads,  and  obtuse  muzzles  (the  thickness 
of  which  is  increased  in  front  by  the  rounded  gland- 
ular elevations),  short,  broad,  and  triangular  ob- 
tusely-pointed ears,  obtuse  and  slightly  incurved 
tragus,  short  legs,  and  by  the  presence  in  most 
species  of  a  well-developed  post-calcanoal  lobule, 
which  probably  acts  as  a  kind  of  adhesive  disc  in 
securing  the  animal's  grasp  when  climbing  over 
smooth  surfaces. 

ves'-pl-a-ry,  e.  [Lat.  vespa=&  wasp.]  A  nest 
or  habitation  of  wasps,  hornets,  &c. ;  a  colony  or 
community  of  such  insects. 

ves  -pl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  vesp(a) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Diploptera  (having  the  an- 
terior wings  longitudinally  duplicate),  with  thir- 
teen genera  and  about  1,000  species,  universally  dis- 
tributed. Head-shield  nearly  square;  mandibles 
short,  toothed  at  tips;  antennee  twelve-jointed  in 
females  and  neuters,  an  extra  joint  in  those  of  tho 
males. 

*ves'-pll-16,  s.    [Lat.,  from  vesper=evening.] 

Bom.  Antiq.:  One  who  carried  out  the  dead  in 
tho  evening  for  burial. 

"  By  raking  into  the  bowels  of  the  deceased,  continual 
sight  of  anatomies,  skeletons,  or  cadaverous  reliques,  like 
vespilloes,  or  grave  diggers,  I  am  (not)  become  stupid, 
nor  have  I  forgot  the  apprehension  of  mortality. '  — 
Browne:. ReUaio  Medial,  pt.  i.,  g  38. 

ves  -sel,  *ves-sell,  *ves-selle,  s.  [O.  French 
vaissel,  veissel,  vessel  (Fr.  vaisseau) ,  f rom  Lat.  vas- 
cellum=a  small  urn  or  vase;  dimin.  from  vos=a 
vase  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  vositlo;  Ital.  vasciUo,  vasello.\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  utensil  for  holding  liquids  and  other  things, 
as  a  jug,  a  cup,  a  dish,  a  cask,  a  barrel,  &c. 

"  The  wise  took  oil  in  their  vessels  with  their  lamps." — 


hoi.    (pi.) :   An  order  of   cutaneous  diseases, 

characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  vesicles.  Those 
may  be  globular,  umbilicated,  or  acuminated. 
They  arise  on  any  part  of  the  body,  and  resemble 
drops  of  water  on  the  spots  where  they  exist.  Tho 
fluid  in  them  may  be  absorbed,  or  it  becomes 
effused,  causing  excoriation  and  small  thin  incrus- 
tations. The  order  contains  three  diseases:  Sudarn- 
ina,  Herpes,  and  Eczema. 

ves-I-cu -Ise-form,  a.  [Lat.  vesiculce,  genit.  of 
veiifula,  and/orma=form.J  Having  the  form  of  a 
vesicle  or  vesicles. 

ve-slc  -u-lar,  a.  [Fr.  visiculaire,  from  Latin 
vesicula= a  vesicle  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
sisting of  vesicles ;  like  a  vesicle;  bladdery,  cellu- 
lose;  full  of  interstices.  „.„, _„„ _-  

"Special  accumulations  of  vesicular  matter."— Toad  &    easily   distinguished   from  all  other  bats  by  tHeir 
Bowman-  Physiot.  Anat.,  i.  349.  simple  nostrils  at  the  extremity   of  the  conical, 


.Icemit.:  Vesiiertilio  parisiensis  appears  in 
the  Upper  Eocene  of  Montmartre. 

ves-per-tll-I-o'-nes,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
vespertilio  (q.v.).] 

ZoOl.:  A  group  of  Vespertilienidep,  with  eight 
genera,  having  the  range  of  the  family.  Nostrils 
simple,  opening  by  crescentic  or  circular  apertures 
at  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle;  ears  generally 
moderate :  forehead  not  grooved. 

ves-per-tll-I-o  -nl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  vesper- 
tilio,  gonit.  vespertilion(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit, 
-idee.] 


vesicular-emphysema,  s. 

Pathol. :  The  enlargement  of  tho  air-cells  of  the 
lungs,  followed  by  the  perforation  of  their  walls,  so 
as  to  produce  small  oval  openings,  ultimately 
enlarging.  Called  also  Pulmonary  Emphysema. 

ve-slc  -U-late,  adj.  [Latin  vesicula=a  vesicle; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ate.]  Full  of  vesicles  or  small  blad- 
ders ;  vesicular. 

ve-slc-u-lif  -er-1,  subst.  pi.  [Lat.  resicula=a 
vesicle,  and  /ero=to  bear.  Named  from  the  small 
globose,  transparent  sac  in  which  the  spores  are 
first  enclosed.] 

Bot.:  ThesamcasPHYSOMYCETES  (q.  v.). 

*ve-slc-u-16  -sa,  s.  pi.    [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  vesicu- 

losus.]      [VESICCLOSEj 

Entom.:  A  tribe  of  Diptera  created  by  Latreille. 
It  was  equivalent  to  Leach's  family  Acroceridee. 
There  are  iwo  genera.  Acrocera(  =  Syrphus,  inpart) 
andHenops  (=Ogcodes),  both  composed  of  small 
insects,  having  the  abdomen  much  swollen.  Species 
few  in  number,  chiefly  exotic;  found  upon  plants 
and  among  flowers. 

v6-slc'-u-16se,  ve-slc'-u-lous,  adj.  [Lat.  vesic- 
ulosus,  from  vesicula=a  vesicle  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  vesicu- 
leux.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  tho  nature  of  vesicles ; 
vesicular. 


somewhat  elongated  muzzle,  by  the  long  tiiil  pro- 
duced to  tho  hinder  margin  of  tho  large  iuterfem- 
oral  membrane,  and  by  the  upper  incisor  teeth, 
which  are  separated  by  a  wide  space,  and  placed 
near  the  canines.  Tho  eyes  are  minute,  and  tho 
inner  margins  of  the  ears  arise  from  the  sidesof  the 
head,  not  from  the  forehead.  (Dobnon.) 

2.  Palceont. :  From  tho  Eocene  Tertiary. 

ves-per-tll-I-6  -nine,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  vespertilio 
(q.v.),  gonit.  vespertilion(is) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ine.\ 
Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  the  genus  Vespcr- 
tilio  or  the  family  Vespertilionidse  (q.  v.). 

vespertilionine-aHiance,  s. 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Dpbson  to  a  division  of 
his  Microchiroptera.  It  consists  of  three  families : 
Rhinolophida?,  Nycterida?,  and  Vcspertilionidae. 

ves  -per-tine,  a.  [Lat.  vespertinus,  from  vesper 
^evening.] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Pertaining  to  tho  evening ;  happening  or  being 
in  the  evening. 

"The  stars,  their  matutine  and  vespertine  motions,  rise 
and  fall."— Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels. 

2.  Late ;  hence,  full,  complete. 

"That  retprrtiue  knowledge  of  the  saints."— Bp.  Hall: 
The  Best  Bargain. 


.a  a  weather-beaten  vessel  holds 

Gladly  the  port,  though  shroud  and  tackle  torn." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,ii.  1,043. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  conceived  as  formed  for  or  ca- 
pable of  receiving  and  containing;  hence,  in  Script- 
ural language,  a  person  into  whom  anything  is  con- 
ceived as  being  poured  or  infused,  or  to  whom 
something  has  been  imparted;  a  receptacle;  a 
recipient. 

"  Vessels  of  mer.cy  .  .  .  prepared  unto  glory." — 
Horn.  ii.  22,  23. 

II.  Technically  (pi.) : 

1.  Anat.:  Any  tube  or  canal  in  which  the  fluids  of 
tho  body   are   contained,    secreted,  or  circulated. 
Used  of  tho  arteries,  the  veins,  and  of   tho   lym- 
phatics. 

2.  Bot.:  (sometimes  used  in  the  Latin  form  vasa) : 
Tubes   occurring   in    the    interior   of  plants,  and 
serving  for  the  conveyance  of  sap  and  air.    They 
are  of  various  kinds,  as  annular,  barred  and  imper- 
fectly barred,  dotted,  milk,  punctated,  reticulated, 
scalariform,  spiral,  tracheary,  and  transitory  ves- 

TT  The  weaker  vessel :  A  term  frequently  applied 
to  a  woman,  in  allusion  to  1  Peter  iii.  7. 

"  I  must  comfort  the  weaker  vessel,  as  doublet  and  hose 
ought  to  show  itself  courageous  to  petticoat." — Shakesp. t 
As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

*ves  -sel,  v.  t.  [VESSEL,  subst.']  To  place  or  put 
into  a  vessel. 

"  Take  earth,  and  vessel  it,  and  in  that  set  the  seed." — 
Bacon, 

"ves-sell,  *ves-selle,  s.    [VESSEL,  e.'] 

ves  -sets,  ves'-ses.,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Fabric:  A  sort  of  worsted.    (Prov.) 

ves  'slg-non,  s.  [Fr.  vessignon,  from  Lat.r'esica 
=  a  blister,  a  bladder.]  A  kind  of  soft  swelling  on  a 
horse's  leg;  a  windgall. 

vest,  s.  [Lat.  ves/Js=a  garment,  a  dress;  vestio 
=to  clothe.  From  the  same  root  as  Sans.  vos=to 
put  on  (clothes) ;  Gr.  ennymi=to  dress,  to  clothe; 
esfftes=clothing ;  Goth.  gawasjan=io  clothe ;  wasti 
=clothos;  Fr.  veste.] 


bffil     b<5y-     pout     J6wl;     cat,    cell,    chorus,     9hin,    bench;    go,    gem;     thin,    this; 
-cia'n,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shiin;     tion,     -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  Bhiis.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel.     del. 


vest 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  An  article  of  dress  covering  the  person  ;  an 
outer  garment ;  a  vesture,  a  dross,  a  gown. 
"  The  vests  that  holy  rites  require." 

Dryden:  Patanwn  and  Arcite,  iii.  193. 

(2)  A  short,  sleeveless  garment,  worn  by  men 
under  the  coat,  and  covering  the  upper  part  of  the 
body ;  a  waistcoat  (q.  v.).  (A  tailor's  word.) 

If  Pull  down  your  vest:  An  American  slang 
expression,  intended  to  interrupt  and  confuse  a 
speaker.  It  is  tantamount  to  the  other  slang  expres- 
sions "Shut  up,"  "Come  off"  &c. 

*'l.  Fig.:  Dress,  array,  garments. 

vest,  v.  t.  &  i.   (TEST,  «.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  clothe  with  or  as  with  a  garment,  vesture, 
or  dress ;  to  dress,  to  robe. 

"Concerning  the  vesting  of  the  priests  in  the  Levitical 
ministrations." — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  10. 

2.  Hence,  to  cover,  surround,  or  envelop  closely. 
"  The  verdant  fields  with  those  of  heaven  may  vie, 

With  ether  vested  and  a  pnrple  sky." 

Dryden.    (Todd.) 

3.  To  invest  or  clothe,  as  with  authority ;  to  put 
in  possession;  to  endow  with;  to  confer  upon;  to 
put  more  or  less  formally  in  possession.    (Followed 
by  with.) 

"This  company,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  paid  to  the 
king,  is  vested  with  the  property  of  all  diamonds  found  in 
Brazil." — Ansun :  Voyages,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

4.  To  place  or  put  in  the  possession  or  at  the  dis- 
posal of;  to  give  or  confer  an  immediate  fixed  right 
of  present  or  future  possession  of  or  authority  over. 
(Followed  by  in.) 

"Trnelie  vested  z'nhis  possession  by  the  forfeiture  which 
Duncan,  sometime  county  of  Fife,  had  doone  in  K.  Kob- 
ert  Bruses  dales." — Holinshed:  History  of  Scotland  (an. 
1357). 

*5.  To  lay  out,  as  money  on  capital ;  to  invest. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  come  or  descend ;  to  be  fixed  to 
take  effect,  as  a  title  or  right;  to  devolve  (followed 
by  in) ;  as,  upon  the  death  of  the   ancestor    the 
estate,  or  right  to  the  estate,  vests  in  the  heir. 

Ves-ta,  s.    [Lat.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  tho  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  A  wax  match,  which  ignites  by  friction. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  [ASTEROID,  4.] 

2.  Rom.  My  thai. :   One  of  the  great  divinities  of 
the  ancient    Romans,  identified   with    the   Greek 
Hestia,  the  virgin  goddess  of  the  hearth.    She  was 
worshiped,    together  with  the  Penates,    at  every 
meal,  when  the  family  assembled  round  the  hearth, 
which  was  in  the  middle  of  the  room.    The  sacred 
fire,  said  to  have  been  brought  by  JSneas  from  Troy, 
burned  perpetually  on  her  altar,  and  was  tended  by 
tho  Vestal  Virgins.    The  fire  was  never  willingly 
permitted  to  expire;  but  if  such  an  accident  oc- 
curred through  neglect.it  was  considered  an  omen 
of  the  worst  description,  and  required  the  most 
careful  and  solemn  expiations.    In  the  Augustan 
age  Vesta  was  represented  as  a  personification  of 
Terra,  or  the  Earth,  and  at  a  later  period  she  was 
confounded  with  Ops,  Rhea,  Cybele,  Bona  Dea,  and 
Maia.     Her  festivals,  called  Vestalia,  were  cele- 
brated June  8th. 

ves'-tg,l,  *ves  -tall,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Vestalis,  from 
Vesta  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit.:  Pertaining  or  relating   to    the  goddess 
Vesta  ;  sacred  to  Vesta. 

"Those  institutions  which  .  .  .  have  still  kept  the 
light  burning  like  the  vestal  fire." — Knox:  Essays,  No.  112. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Pure,  innocent,  chaste;  such  as  would  become 
a  Vestal  Virgin. 

"In  pure  and  vestal  modesty." 

Sliakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  a 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  nun. 
"My  vestal  habit  me  contenting  more, 
Than  all  the  robes  adorning  me  before." 

Drayton:  Matilda,  to  King  John. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  One  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  (q.  V.). 

2.  Fig.:  A  virgin ;  a  woman  of  spotless  chastity; 
a  chaste  woman  in  general.    Sometimes  applied  to 
a  woman  who  devotes  herself  to  religion ;  a  relig- 
ieuse,  a  nun. 

"How  happy  is  the  blameless  vestal's  lot. 
The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot." 

Pope:  Eloisato  Abelard,  207. 

II  Entomology:  Sterrha  sacraria;  a  European 
Geometer  Moth,  having  the  fore  wings  palo  yellow 
with  a  pink  stripe.  The  caterpillar  feeds  or.  various 
species  of  Rumex,  on  the  camomile,  &c. 
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Vestal  Virgins,  s.  pi. 

Rmii'in  Mi/thol.:  Tho  name  given  to  the  virgin 
priostc-^es  who  had  charge  of  the  temple  of  the 
goddess  Vesta,  at  Rome,  and  the  superintendence 
of  the  sacred  fire  which  blazed  perpetually  on  her 
altar.  Their  number  was  originally  four,  but  was 
afterward  increased  to  six ;  and  the  period  of  their 
service  extended  to  thirty  years.  The  first  ten 
years  were  spent  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their 
duties,  the  second  in  discharging  them,  and  the 
third  in  instructing  the  novices.  During  the  whole 
of  this  time  they  were  bound  to  continue  in  a  state 
of  maidenhood;  but,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
period,  they  were  free  to  return  to  the  world,  and 
even  to  marry  if  they  thought  tit.  When  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  their  number,  it  was  filled  by  the  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus,  to  whose  control  they  were  subject. 
If,  however,  through  carelessness,  they  allowed  the 
sacred  fire  to  be  extinguished,  they  were  chastised 
with  rods  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  and,  if  any  of 
them  violated  their  vows  of  chastity,  they  were 
condemned  to  be  buried  alive  in  the  Campus 
Sceleratus.  The  abolition  of  the  Vestal  Virgins 
was  effected  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius. 

"The  institution  of  the  vefttal  virgins  is  generally 
attributed  to  Numa;  though  we  meet  with  the  sacred  fire 
long  before,  and  even  in  the  time  of  ^Eneas," — Kennett: 
Antiquities  of  Rome,  pt.  ii.(  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

vest  -gin,  subst .  [After  Vesta,  the  goddess  of  the 
domestic  hearth.] 

Min.:  A  name  given  by  Jenzsch  to  a  variety  of 
quartz  supposed  to  crystallize  in  the  triclinic -sys- 
tem. Found  in  the  Melaphyres  of  Saxony  and  the 
Thuringian  forest. 

vest  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [VEST,  v.) 

A.  As  pa.  par.:    (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective ; 

1.  Dressed;  wearing  vestmants  ;  habited. 

**  Just  Simeon  and  prophetic  Anna  .  .  . 
Before  the  altar  and  the  vested  priest." 

Milton:  P.  R.t  1257. 

2.  Fixed  ;  not  in  a  state  of  contingency  or  suspen- 
sion. 

"A  power  which  was  vested  in  others  to  sell  or  lease 
them."—  Walton:  Life  of  Hooker. 

vested- interests,  s.  pi. 

Law:  Future  interests  not  made  to  depend  on  an 
uncertain  period  or  event. 

vested-legacy,  s. 

Law :  A  legacy  the  right  to  which  commences  in 
presently  and  does  not  depend  on  a  contingency,  as 
a  legacy  to  be  paid  when  the  legatee  attains  to 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  if  the  legatee  dies  be- 
fore the  testator,  his  representative  shall  receive  it. 
(Blackstone.) 

tvested-remainder,  s.    [REMAINDER.] 

Law:  An  estate  settled  to  remain  to  a  selected 
person  after  the  particular  estate  is  spent.  (Black- 
stone,  Kent.) 

*vest'-er,  subftt.  [Eng.ve«t,v.  ;-er.]  One  who  in- 
vests money  or  the  like ;  an  investor. 

"But  in.  another  of  their  papers  .  .  .  they  declare  that 
their  vestors  aim  at  nothing  short  of  a  community  in 
land  and  iu  goods."— Sauthey.  Letters,  iv.  146. 

*ves-tl-ar  -I-an,  a.  [Eng.  vestiary;  -an.]  The 
same  as  VESTIARY  (q.  v.J. 

ves-tl-ar-y1,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  resftariws=pertaiuing 
to  clothes.]  [VEST,  s.] 

*A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  costume,  vest- 
ments, or  dress ;  vestiarian. 

"  Some  are  for  manuary  trades,  others  for  vestiary  ser- 
vices."— Bp.  Hall:  Select  Thoughts,  §  93. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  room  or  place  for  the  keeping  of 
vestments,  robes,  &c. ;  a  wardrobe,  a  robing  room. 

yes-tlb -U-lar,  a.  [Eng.  vestibul(e');  -or.]  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  a  vestibule. 

ves'-tl-bule,  a.  [Lat.  vestibulum,  prob.  from  a 
root  w-=away,  apart,  and  8tabulum=an  abode ;  Fr. 
vestibule.] 

I.  Ord.Lnng.1.  A  passage,  hall,  or  ante-chambnr 
next  the  outer  door  of  a  house,  and  from  which 
doors  open  into  the  various  inner  rooms  of  a  house; 
a  porch,  a  lobby,  a  hall. 

"Nestor's  son 

Urg'd  through  the  vestibule  and  sounding  porch 
His  coursers."  Coicper.  Homer's  Odyasey,  Hi. 

II.  Anatomy: 

1.  A  chamber;  as  the  vesfcibule  of  the  ear,  which 
is  the  central  chamber   of   the  labyrinth;  as  tho 
vestibule  of  the  aorta,  which  is  a  small  compart- 
ment constituting  the  part  of  tho  ventricle  which 
adjoins  tho  aorta. 

2.  An  angular  interval:  as,  the  vestibule  of  the 
vulva,  which  is  an  angular  interval  between  the 
nymphce. 

ves-tlb  -u-lum. «.   [Lat.] 

Anat.:  The  same  as  VESTIBULE  (q.  v.). 
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*ves -tl-gate,  v.  t.  [Latin  veslifjatuSj  pa.  par.  of 
vc8tigo=to  search  out.]  To  investigate. 

ves -tl£e,*ves-ti-gie,  .s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  reafi- 
gium=a  footstep,  a  track.] 

I.  Or d.  Lang.:  The  mark  of  a  foot  made  in  pass- 
ing; a  footstep,  a  footprint,  a  track,  a  tract-;  hence, 
a  mark,  sign,  trace,  or  impression  of  something  no 
longer  proaent  or  existing;  a  sensible  evidence  or 
sign  of  something  absent,  lost,  or  gone ;  remains. 

"And  countless  generations  of  mankind 
Depart  and  leave  no  ventige  where  they  trod." 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

II.  Biol.:  (See  extract.) 

"Anatomists  who  are  careful  in  the  use  of  terms,  and 
yet  have  had  to  content  themselves  with  using  one  and  tiiS' 
same  word,  rudiment,  for  disappearing  »nd  for  im per- 
fected structures,  will  welcome  a  suggestion  recently 
made  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Ryder  ,Proc.  t7.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  1886,  p.  HO). 
He  writes:  'Structures  which  are  disappearing  nhouhl  be 
called  vestiges.  Structures  which  are  still  imperfect,  but 
are  appearing,  ought  to  be  called  rudiments.  As  it  is,  the 
word  rudiment  is  usually  misapplied  so  far  HH  concerns 
its  literal  sense  when  speaking  of  rudimentary  organs." 
—AthenatiM,  Oct.  16,  18§6. 

Ves-tl&'-I-al,  a.  [Lat.  vesticfium—a  footprint; 
Eng.  adj.  sufl'.  -aZ.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  trace,  sign, 
or  mark. 

vestigial-structure,  s. 

Biol.:  A  vestige.    [VESTIGE,  II.] 

"But  these  are  not  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  vestigial  struc- 
tures that  may  be  seen  in  the  Bird's  skull,  to  say  nothing' 
of  the  skeleton  generally;  they  are  sufficient,  however,  to 
justify  the  assumption  that  Birds  arose  by  secular  trans- 
formation, either  from  the  lowest  and  most  ancient  of  the 
true  Reptiles,  or  equally  with  Reptiles  from  archaic 
Amphibia,  low  in  structure,  but  full  of  potential  excel- 
lence, and  ready,  pro  re  nata,  to  become  Reptile,  Bird, 
or  even  Mammal,  as  the  case  might  be." — Nature,  March 
22,  1888,  p.  502. 

*ves-ti-gie,  s.    [VESTIGE.] 

vest  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  <&  s.    [VEST,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  Cloth  for  vests. 
"Fancy  trouserings  and  vest  ings  hold   their  position 

steadily." — London  Times. 

*ves  -tl-ture,  s.    [O.  Fr.]    [VESTURE,  *.] 

1.  The  manufacture  or  preparation  of  cloth. 

2.  Investiture. 

*vest'-let,  8.    [Dimin.  of  Eng.  vest,  s.  (?).] 
Zo6l.:  A  fanciful  name  for  Cerianthus  membran- 
aceus  —  Edwardsia   ve&tita.     (Gosse:    Actinologia 
Britannica,  p.  268.)   The  name  never  came  into  gen- 
eral use. 
vest-ment,  * vest-i-ment,  * vest-y-ment. 

*vest-y-mente,  s.  [O.  Fr.  vestiment,  vestement 
(Fr.  vehement),  from  Lat.  V€8timentum=a  garment, 
from  vestio~to  clothe ;  Spanish  &  Ital.  vestimento.j 
[VEST,  8.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :    A  clothing,  dress,    garment,    or 
robe ;  a  piece  or  part  of  clothing  or  dress,  especially 
some  article  of  outer  clothing. 

"  On  other  thoughts  meantime  intent,  her  charge 
Of  folded  vestments  neat  the  princess  plac'd 
Within  the  royal  wain." 

Cowper:  Homer's  Odyssey,  vi. 

2.  Ecclesiol.:  A  term  used  in  several  senses:  (1) 
Any  priestly  garment;    (2)    a  chasuble;    f(3)  the 
whole  set  of   Eucharistic   robes— the    amice,  alb, 
girdle,  stole,  maniple,  and  chasuble,  sometimes  in- 
cluding the  vestments  of  the  deacon  and  sub-deacon 
and   antependium.      It   was    formerly    hald    that 
Christian  vestments  were  derived  from  those  of 
the  Jewish  priests,  but  more  probably  they  are  only 
developments  from  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  early 
Christians.    The  Roman  Church  makes  use  of  five 
colors:  White  (for  feasts  of  Our  Lord,  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  Virgins  and  Confessors),  red  (for  feasts  of 
tho  Holy  Ghost  and  Martyrs),  green  (for  ferias), 
purple  (in  Lent  and  Advent),  and  black  (in  masses 
for  the  dead).    By  the  decision   in  the  Folkestone 
Ritual  case  (1S77),  the  use  of  Eucharistic  vestments 
is  forbidden  in  the  English  Church. 

ves  -try1,  *ves-trye,  subst.  [Altered  from  O.  Fr. 
ve8ttaire—i\\Q  vestry  in  a  church,  from  Lat.  ve&ti- 
arium=a.  wardrobe,  prop.  neut.  sing,  of  vesttarius 
=  pertaining  to  a  vest  or  clothes,  from  vest  is  = 
dress.  [VESTIAEY.] 

1.  A  room  or   place   attached  to    an   Episcopal 
church,  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  vestments  am 
kept,  and  in  which  the  clergy,  choristers,  <fec.,  robe 
themselves. 

"And  he  said  to  him  that  was  over  the  vestry,  Bring 
forth  vestments  for  all  the  worshipers  of  Baal."  — 
2  Kings  i,  22. 

2.  Tho  place  in  which  the  qualified  parishioners 
of  a  parish  meet  to  consult  on  parochial  business. 

3.  A  meeting  of  the  parishioners  of  a  parish  to 
consult  on  parochial  business.    So  called  from  tho 
place  of  meeting  being  properly  tho  vestry  of  the 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w€,     w6t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t, 
or.     wore,     wpl&     work,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,    cub,    ciire,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     »,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  «=  kw. 


vestry-board 

parish  church.  In  this  country  the  business  of  a 
vestry  is  confined  entirely  to  church  matters,  and 
the  term  is  used  exclusively  in  connection  with  the 
Episcopal  church.  It  is  a  modification  of  the 
vestry  of  the  Church  of  England  described  below. 

•i  In  England  the  vestry  of  a  parish  consists  grn- 
erally  of  the  minister,  churchwardens,  and  chief 
men  of  the  parish;  and  the  minister,. whether 
tor,  vicar,  or  perpetual  curate,  is  ex  qfflcio  chair- 
n  of  the  meetings.  Vestries  are  of  two  sorts: 


red 
ma 
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vet,  s.  [See  def.]  A  colloquial  or  slang  contrac- 
tion of  veterinary  (q.  v.). 

"Showhis  horse's  feet  to  a  vet,  and  ask  his  opinion." — 
Field.  Feb.  4,  IStft. 

vetsh,  tntch,  *flcche,  s.  [O.  Fr.  veche,  vesse 
?e),  from  Lat.  vicia  (q.  v.).J 

I'ame    applied    to    some    species  of    Vicia 


vexation 

Veto  Act,  s. 

Scottish  Church :  An  Act  of  the  General  Assembly 
passed  on  May  27,  ISM,  by  1S4  to  188  votes.  It  pro- 
vided that  when  a  patron  issued  a  preoentatiOD  to 
a  parish  in  favor  of  a  minister  or  probationer,  the 
disapproval  of  the  presentee  by  a  majority  of  male 
heads  of  families  being  communicants,  should  be 


(1)  General  (or  ordinary),  and  (2)  Select.  A  gen- 
eral (or  ordinary)  vestry  is  one  to  which  every 
parishioner  or  out-dweller  assessed  to  or  paying 
poor-rates  has  a  right  of  admission.  Its  powers 
extend  to  the  investigation  into  and  restraint  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  parish  funds,  the  repair, 
alteration,  or  enlarging  of  the  churches  or  chapels 
within  the  parish,  the  appointment  of  certain 
officers,  as  vestry-clerk,  overseers,  &c.  A  select 
vestry  is  one  elected  annually  in  certain  large  and 
populous  places  by  the  ratepayers,  with  powers 
and  duties  similar  to  those  of  local  boards. 

"The  local  vestries  keep  the  roads  in  wretched  repair." 
— London  Olobe. 

"vestry-board,  s.    The  vestry  of  a  parish. 

vestry-clerk,  s.  An  officer  appointed  by  a  ves- 
try to  keep  the  books,  accounts,  &c. 

vestry-hall,  subst.  The  building  containing  the 
offices,  meeting-room,  &c.,  of  a  vestry. 

vestry-man,  *vestri-man,  a.  A  member  of  a 
vestry. 

vestry-room,  subst.  The  place  of  meeting  of  a 
vestry. 

*ves  -try-dom,  s.  [Eng.  vest ry ;  -dom.]  The  sys- 
tem of  the  government  of  parishes  by  vestries. 
(Eng.) 

"Relieved  from  the  incubus  of  omnipotent  vestrydom." 
—London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*V6S -tu-ral,  a.  [Eng.  vestur(e);  -ai.J  Pertain- 
ing to  clothes  or  dress. 

"The  vestural  tissue— namely,  of  woolen  or  other 
cloth." —Carlyle:  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

ves  -ture,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  vestitura= 
clothing,  from  Lat.  vestitus,  pa.  par.  of  vestio=to 


clothe;  Spl^fe  Port,  vestidur'a";  Ital.  vestura,  vesti- 
tura.     resture  and  vestiture  are  doublets.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  garment  or  garments  generally ;  dress, 
clothes,  apparel,  robes. 

"A  hewen  sepulcre,  very  richly  decked  with  vestures  fit 
for  such  a  purpose."— Hackluyt:  Vovages,  i.  466. 

2.  That  which  invests,  clothes,  covers,  or  envel- 
ops; a  covering  generally. 

"But  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  us  in." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

*II.  Law: 

1.  All,  except  trees,  that  grows  and  covers  the 
land. 

2.  Investiture,  seisin,  possession. 
«ves'-ture,  v.  t.    [VESTURE,  s.]    To  clothe,  to 

dress,  to  apparel,  to  array. 

"They  are  clothed  in  veluet  and  chamlet,  furred  with 

frise,  and   we  be  vestured  with  pore  clothe." — Werners: 
'roiasarl;  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ccclxxii. 
vg-sfl'-vl-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Vesuvius,  a  vol- 
cano near  Naples,  Italy. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  kind  of  match,  not  easily  extin- 
guished, used  for  lighting  cigars  or  pipes.    It  is 
really  a  miniature  squib. 

"Not  all  the  vesitvians  in  the  world  could  have  kept  his 
cigar  alight." — Block:  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,  ch.  \  i . . 

2.  Min.:   The  same  as  IDOCKASE  (q.  v.).    Called 
also  Vesuvianite. 

vesuvian-salt,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  APHTHITALITE  (q.  v.). 


_. j  applied  to  certain  plants  more  or  less 

resembling  Vicia,  as  the  Bitter-vetch  (Orobus  syl- 
vaticaand  Ervum  ervilin),  Horseshoe-vetch,  Kid- 
ney-vetch, Milk-vetch,  Tare-vetch,  and  Wood-vetch 
(q.v.). 

vetch  -ling,  s.    [Eng.  vetch;  -ling.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Lathyras. 

•vetch  -f,  a.    [Eng.  vetch;  -y.] 

1.  Consisting  of  vetches  or  of  pea-straw. 

"There  maist  thou  bigge  in  a  vetchu  bed." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  Sept. 

2.  Abounding  in  vetches. 

vet  -er-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  iiereroniw=old,  veteran, 
experienced,  a  veteran,  from  vetus  (genit.  veleris)  = 
old,  aged,  from  the  same  root  as  Gr.  etos=&  year.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Old,  aged;  having  had  long  experi- 
ence ;  long  practiced  or  experienced,  especially  in 
the  art  of  war  and  duties  of  a  soldier, 

"Then,  drawing  nigh,  Minerva  thus  addressed 
The  veteran  king." 

Coicper:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xziv. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  has  had  long  experience  or 
practice  in  any  service,  duty,  or  art,  especially  in 
the  art  of  war;  one  who  has  grown  old  in  service, 
especially  as  a  soldier. 

"  For  thee  the  hardy  veteran  drops  a  tear." 

Pope:  On  (Jen.  H.  Withers. 

1T  In  the  United  States,  applied  to  a  soldierwho 
reSnlists  after  the  expiration  of  his  first  term  of 
service. 

vet  -er-an-Ize,  v.  i.  [English  veteran;  -ize.]  To 
reBnlist  for  service  as  a  soldier. 

vet-er-In-ar'-I-an,  s.  [Eng.  veterinary;  -an.] 
One  who  is  skilled  in  the  diseases  of  cattle  and 
other  domestic  animals ;  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

"  French  veterinarians  consider  that  symptomatic  an- 
thrax is  less  frequent  than  anthrax." — Field,  Feb.  19, 1887. 

vet  -er-In-ar-y,  a.  &s.  iLat.  veterinarius=(a.) 
of  or  belonging  to  beasts  of  burdeu,  (s.)  a  cattle- 
doctor,  from  veterinus=pertaimng  to  beasts  of 
burden:  veterince  =  beasts  of  burden;  Fr.  veteri- 
naire;  Sp.  &  Ital.  veterinario.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  art,  science,  or  pro- 
fession of  treating  or  healing  the  diseases  of  domes- 
tic animals,  as  oxen,  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  and  the 
like. 

"  It  is  curious  to  notice  the  entire  absence  of  any  idea 
of  specific  infection  among  the  older  veterinary  writers." 
—Field,  Jan.  21,  1888. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  skilled  in  the  diseases  of 
cattle  and  other  domestic  animals;  a  veterinary 
surgeon.    [VET.] 

If  The  first  person  who  made  Veterinary  science  a 
regular  profession  is  said  to  have  been  Claude 
Bourgelet  (1712-1799).  The  first  veterinary  school 
set  up  was  at  Lyons,  France,  in  1761. 

vet  -I-ver,  vet  -I-vert,  subst.  [Fr.]  The  Khus- 
khus  (q.  v.). 

ve  -to,  s.  [Lat.  veto=l  forbid ;  orig.  =  to  leave  in 
the  old  state  (from  the  same  root  as  vetus=old1 ; 
hence=to  vote  against  change  in.] 


person  making  it  was  prepared  to  state  before  the 
Presbytery  that  ho  was  not  actuated  by  factious 
or  malicious  motives,  but  solely  by  a  conscientious 
regard  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  himself  or  the 
congregation.  The  passing  of  this  Act  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  Disruption  (q.v.). 

;  to  pro- 


injurious  to  their  order,  this  power  being  exercised 
by  pronouncing  the  solemn  word  veto. 

2.  The  power  or  right  which  one  branch  of  the 
executive  of  a  state  has  to  negative  the  resolutions 
of  another  branch;  the  right  of  the  executive 


ve  -to,  v.  t.    [VETO,  s.]    To  put  a  veto  on ; 
hibit,  to  forbid,  to  interdict,  to  negative. 

*ve  -to-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  veto:  -ist.]  One  who  exer- 
cises the  right  of  veto ;  one  who  supports  the  useof 
the  veto. 

'vetoyn,  s.    [BETONY.] 

v§t  tu -ra,  s.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  vectura=a  bear- 
ing, a  conveyance ;  prop.  fern.  sing,  of  vecturus,  fut. 
par.  of  veho=to  carry;  Fr.  voiture.]  An  Italian 
four-wheeled  carriage. 

vet-tu-rl  -no  (pi.  vet-tu-ri'-ni),  s.  [Italian.J 
[VETTORA.]  One  who  lends  carriages  for  hire ;  one- 
who  drives  a  vettura  or  carriage.  Also  applied  to- 
the  conveyance. 

"The  road  bears  the  slow  diligence  or  lugging  retturino 
by  the  shallow  Rhine." — Thackeray:  Roundabout  Papers, 
On  a  Lazy  Idle  Boy. 

*ve-tust  .  a.  [Lat.  vetustus.  an  extension  of  vetus 
=old.]  Old,  ancient. 

vex,  *vex-en,  t>.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  vexer=to  vex,  from 
Lat.  vexo=to  vex,  lit.  =  to  keep  on  carrying  or  mov- 
ing a  thing  about ;  an  intensive  form  of  veho  (pa.  t. 
vexi)  =  to  carry ;  Sp.  &  Port,  vexar ;  Ital.  vessare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

•1.  To  toss  about ;  to  toss  into  waves ;  to  agitate. 
(Milton:  P.L.,i.3Oo.) 

*2.  To  toss  or  throw  to  and  fro,  or  up  and  down ; 
hence,  to  twist  or  weave. 

"Some  English  wool .  vex'd  in  a  Belgian  loom." 

Dryden:  Annas  Mirabilis,  ccvii. 

*3.  To  cause  to  be  tossed  or  thrown  about;  to  har- 
ass. 

"For  I  had  purpos'd  yet  with  many  a  storm 
To  vex  Ulysses,  ere  he  reach'd  his  home." 

Cowper:  Homer's  Odyssey,  liii. 

4.  To  cause  trouble,  grief,  or  pain  to;  to  plague, 
to  torment. 

"The  wicked  spirites  wer  sore  vexed,  &  could  not  abide- 
the  diuine  power." — Udall:  Matt.  viii. 

5.  To  make  sorrowful;  to  grieve,  to  afflict,  to  dis- 
tress. 

"A  sight  to  vex  the  father's  soul  withal." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  1. 

6.  To  make  angry  by  little  provocations  ;  to  cause 
slight  anger  or  annoyance  to;  to  annoy,  to  tease,  to- 
fret,  to  irritate. 

"  Stay'st  thou  to  vex  me  here?" 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  iv.  4. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  be  annoyed,  angry,  or  provoked  ; 
to  tret;  to  be  irritated  or  teased. 

"We  vex  and  complain." — Killingbeck. 
IT  For  the  difference  between  to  vex  and  to  dis- 
please, see  DISPLEASE. 

*vex'-g.-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  vex:  -able.]  Capable  of 
being  vexed ;  liable  to  bo  vexed.  (Southey.) 

vex-a'-tlon,  *yex-a-cl-on,  s.  [French  vexation, 
from  Lat.  vexationem,  accus.  of  vexatio=a  vexing,, 
from  vexatus,  pa.  par.  of  vexo  =  to  vex  (q.  v.) ;  Sp. 
vexacion;  Port,  vexacao ;  Ital.  vessazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  vexing,  annoying,  grieving,  troub- 
ling-distressing,  or  displeasing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  vexed,  annoyed,  irritated, 
grieved,  or  distressed ;  annoyance  ;  irritation,  grief, 
worry,  fretting. 


*ve-su  -vl-ate,  v.  i.  [VESUVIAN.]  To  make  an 
eruption. 

"It  vesuvtates.  This  sudden  heat  in  the  atmosphere 
has  something  to  do  with  the  eruption  of  the  mountain 
which  killed  Pliny  the  elder."—  II.  Collins:  Thoughts  in 
my  Garden,  i.  166. 

ves-zel  -yite,  subst.  [After  M.  Veszelyi;  suff.-te 
(Min.).] 

Min. :  A  triclinic  mineral  found  incrusting  a  gar- 
net rock  and  granite  at  Morawicza,  Banat,  Hun- 


whi'ch  yields  the  chemical  formula  2(ZnCu)3As2O8-t- 
9(ZnCu)H2O2+9aq. 


exercising  such  right.  In  the  United  States  the 
President  may  veto  all  measures  passed  by  con- 
gress, but  after  such  right  has  been  exercised,  the 
rejected  measures  may  bo  passed  over  the  veto  if 
carried  by  two-thirds  of  each  house  of  congress. 
In  Great  Britain  the  right  of  veto  belongs  to  the 
Crown,  but  has  not  been  exercised  since  1707. 

3.  The  word  whereby  forbiddal  was  expressed  in 
certain  political  assemblies,  where  the  official  lan- 
guage was  more  or  less  Latin,  and  where  a  single 
voice  on  the  negative  side  could  prevent  the  passing 
of  a  resolution  otherwise  unanimous ;  the  Liberum 
Veto,  or  Free  Veto,  of  the  Polish  Diets  being  the 
most  famous  historical  instance  of  it.    (Latham.) 

4.  Hence,  any  authoritative  prohibition,  refusal, 
negative,  or  interdict. 


3.  That  which  causes  irritation,  annoyance,  dis- 
tress, sorrow,  grief,  or  worry ;  an  annoyance,  an. 
affliction. 

"Your  children  were  vexation  to  your  youth." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

f4.  A  harassing  by  process  of  law;  a  troubling, 
annoying,  or  vexing,  as  by  a  malicious  or  frivolous 
suit.' 

"Albeit,  the  party  grieved  thereby  may  have  some  reason 
to  complain  of  an  untrue  charge,  yet  may  he  not  call  itan 
unjust  vexation." — Bacon. 

1[  Vexation  springs  from  a  yariety  of  causes,  act- 
ing unpleasantly  on  the  inclinations  or  passions  of 
men ;  mortification  is  a  strong  degree  of  vexation,. 
which  arises  from  particular  circumstances  acting 


boll     b65"     pout,    jowl;    cat.    9ell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a?;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon.     -sion  =  shun;      -tton,      -s.ion  =  zhun.    -tious,    -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


vexatious 

on  particular  passions.  Vexation  arises  princi- 
pally from  thocrossiugour  wishes  and  view?;  morti- 
fication from  the  hurting  our  pride  and  self-import- 
ance; chagrin  from  a  mixture  of  the  two;  disap- 
pointments are  always  attended  with  more  or  less 
vexation,  according  to  the  circumstances  which  give 
pain  and  trouble;  an  exposure  of  our  poverty  may 
be  more  or  less  of  a  mortification,  according  to  the 
value  which  we  set  on  wealth  and  grandeur;  a 
refusal  of  our  request  will  produce  more  or  less  of 
chagrin  as  it  is  accompanied  with  circumstances 
more  or  less  mortifying  to  our  pride. 
v6x-a-tious,  a.  [En?,  vex;  -aftau.] 

1.  Causing  vexation,  annoyance,  irritation,  trou- 
ble, worry,  or  the  like;    annoying,  teasing,  worry- 
ing, troublesome,  vexing. 

"His  second  wife's  vexatious  carriage." — Camden:  Siat. 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  (an.  1591). 

2.  Distressing,  harassing,  afflictive. 

"Consider  him  maintaining  his  usurped  title  by  vexo- 
tioua  wars  against  the  kings  of  Judah."—  South. 

3.  Full   of    troubles,    disquiet,    or    uneasiness ; 
uneasy,  worried. 

"He  leads  a  vexatious  life,  who  in  his  noblest  actions 
is  so  gored  with  scruples  that  he  dares  not  make  a  step 
without  the  authority  of  another." — Diyby. 

IT  Frivolous  and  vexations:  Applied  to  a  state- 
ment or  objection  made  without  any  grounds. 

vexatious-suit,  s. 

Laic:  A  suit  commenced  for  the  purpose  of  caus" 
ing  trouble,  or  without  cause. 

vex-a  -tious-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  vexatious;  -ly.~\  In 
a  vexatious  manner;  so  as  to  cause  vexation, 
trouble,  or  worry. 

"Quarantine  had  been  rigidly  and  vexatiously  exer- 
cised."— Lundon  Daily  Chronicle. 

vex-a  -tious-ness,   *.    [Eng.    vexatious;  -ness.'} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vexatious, 
vexed,  vext,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [VEX.  1 

A.  As  pa.  par.:    (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Annoyed,  worried,  troubled;  filled  with  vexa- 
tion. 

"In  the  evening  we  returned  to  our  boat  weary  and 
vext  at  our  ill  success." — Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1675). 

2.  Much  debated,  disputed,  or  contested;  unset- 
tled. 

"  It  woald  be  interesting  to  have  an  authoritative  pro- 
nouncement on  this  vexed  question."— London  Daily  Tele-  . 
graph. 

_*vex  -ed-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  vexed;  -ly.~\  With  vexa- 
tion ;  with  a  sense  of  annoyance  or  vexation. 

"  My  heart  is  vexedly  easy."—  Richardson.-  Clarissa,  iL 
165. 

*vex  -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  vexed ;  •ness.']  Vexation, 
annoyance. 

"A  loud  laugh,  which  had  more  of  rexedness  than  mirth 
in  it." — Richardson.-  Sir  C.  Grandison,  vi.  74. 

vex'-er,  s.    [Eng.  vex;  -er.]    One  who  vexes  or 

annoys. 

vex  -II,  s.    [VEXILLUM.] 

vex  -Il-lar,  a.  [Lat.  vexillarius^  from  vexitlum 
=  a  standard,  a  flaK;dimin.  from  velum=&  sail,  a 
veil  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  vexillaire.'}  The  same  as  YEXIL- 

LAEY  (q.  V.). 

vex  -Il-lar-^,  a.  &s.    [VEXILLAE.! 
A.  As  adjective: 

*l.  Ord.   Lang.:  Of  or  pertaining    to    a    flag  or 
standard. 
2.  Botany : 

(1)  Of  or  belonging  to  the  vexillum. 

(2)  (Of  (Estivation) :  A  term  used  when  ono  piece 
is  much  larger  than  the  others,  and  is  folded  over 
them,  they  being  arranged  face  to  face,  as  in  papili- 
onaceous flowers. 

*B.  As  subst . :  Ono  who  carries  a  vexillum;  a 
standard-bearer. 

"  In  letters  like  to  those  the  rrxillary 
Hath  left  crag-cavern  over  the  streaming  Gelt." 

Tennyson:  Gareth  and  Lynette, 

*V§X-Il-la  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  vexillatio,  from  vexil- 
lum =  a  standard.]  A  company  of  troops  under  one 
vexillum  or  ensign. 

vex  -Il-lum,  s.    [Lat.]    [VEXILLAK.] 
*1.  Roman  Antiquities : 

(1)  The  standard  of  the  cavalry,  consisting  of  a 
square  piece  of  cloth  expanded  upon  a  cross,  and 
perhaps  surmountetl  by  some  figure.    [STANDARD, 

(2)  Tne    troops   serving  under  one  vexillum;  a 
company,  a  troop. 

2.  Ecclesiastical: 

(1)  A  processional  cross. 

(2)  A  strip  of  silk  or  linen  attached  to  the  upper 
part  of  a  crosier,  and  folded  round  the  staff  to  pre- 
vent the  metal  being  stained  by  the  moisture  of  the 
hand. 
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3.  Ornith. :  The  raclus  and  web  of  a  feather  taken 
together;  the  whole  of  a  feather,  except  the  cala- 
mus or  quill. 

4.  Dot.:    [STANDARD,  «.,  II.  I.] 

vex  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [VEX.] 
vex    Ing-ljr ,  adi:    [Eng.  vexing;  -ly.~]    In  a  vox- 
ing  manner;  go  as  to  vex,  annoy,  or  worry;  vexa- 

tiously. 

V-gear  wheel,  s.  [See  def.]  A  duplex  arrange- 
ment of  skew-gearing,  in  which  each  tooth  is  of  the 
shape  of  the  letter  V- 

V-hopk,  s.    [See  def.] 

Steam-eng. :  A  gab  at  the  end  of  an  eccentric  rod, 
with  long  jaws  shaped  like  the  letter  V- 

Vl'-a,  adv.    [Lat.  =  a  way.] 

1.  By  way  of ;  by  the  route  of ;  as,  to  send  a  letter 
ria  Chicago=by  way  of  Chicago. 

*2.  It  was  used  formerly  as  an  interjection  of 
encouragement.  [Prom  the  Italian  "  via,  an  adverb 
of  encouragement  used  by  commanders,  as  also  by 
riders  to  their  horses."  (Florio.)] 

"  rial  says  the  fiend!  away!  says  the  fiend."— Shakesp.: 
mtnluaAef  Venice,  ii.  2. 

Via-lactea,  s. 

Astron. :  The  galaxy  or  milky  way.    [GALAXY.] 

*vl-a-bll  -I-t?,  s.    [Eng.  viable;  -ity.~] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  viable ;  the  capac- 
ity of  living  after  birth. 

"Recurrency  is  a  measure  of  viability." — Proc.  Royal 
Society,  Feb.  21,  1869. 

2.  The   capacity  of   living  or  being  distributed 
over  wide  geographical  areas ;  as,  the  viability  of  a 
species. 

Vl'-a-ble,  a.    [Fr.,  from  vie  (Lat.  into) =life.] 

Forensic  Med.:  A  term  applied  to  a  new-born 
child,  to  express  its  capability  of  sustaining  inde- 
pendent existence. 

"  liable  .  .  .  likely  to  live,  [is]  applied  to  that  condi- 
tion of  a  child  at  oirth." — Mayne:  Expository  Lexicon,  <tc. 

VI  -abduct,  subst.  [Lat.  via  ducta=a  way  led  (or 
conducted)  across;  from  «fa=a  way,  and  ducta. 


to 

support  a  roadway,  and  thus  distinguished  from 
aqueducts,  which  are  similar  constructions  to  sup- 
port waterways.  This  term  has  become  familiar 
during  the  present  century,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  number  of  vast  structures  so  designated 
which  have  been  erected  in  various  parts  of  the 
civilized  world  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  rail- 
ways or  roadways  over  valleys  and  districts  of  low 
levels,  or  above  surface  roads,  and  the  general 
name  of  viaduct  is  now  recognized  as  applicable  to 
all  elevated  roadways  for  which  artificial  con- 
structions of  timber,  iron,  bricks,  or  stonework  are 
established  ;  and  accordingly  among  the  principal 
railway  works  are  to  be  enumerated  viaducts  of  all 
these  materials. 

vl  -al,  *vi-all,  «vi-ol,  *vl-ole,  'vi-oll,  *vi-olle, 
*vy-ole,  *vy-oll,  suhst.  [O.  Fr.  viole,  fiole,  fiolle, 
phiole :  Fr.  fiole.  1  (  PHIAL.]  A  small  glass  vessel 
or  bottle ;  a  phial  (q.  v.). 

"She  said;  and  bad  the  vial  to  be  brought, 
Where  she  before  had  brew'd  the  deadly  draught." 
Dryden:  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  705. 

TT  To  pour  out  vials  of  wrath  upon  one :  To  take 
vengeance  on  one.  (The  reference  is  to  Rev.  xvi.) 

*vi  -al,  v.  t.  [ViAL,  s.]  To  put  in  a  vial  or  vials. 
(Milton:  Comus,  874.) 

*vi-am  -e-ter,  s.  [Latin  rta=a  way,  a  road,  and 
Eng.  meter.]  An  odometer  (q,  v.). 

vl'-and,  *vi-ande,  s.  [Fr.  n'onde=meat,  food, 
from  Lat.  vivenda— things  to  be  lived  on,  provisions ; 


plural.) 

"  Within  the  chariot  wine  and  bread  dispos'd, 
With  viands  such  as  regal  state  requires." 

Coicper:  Homer's  Odyssey,  iii. 
*vi -and-er,  8.    [Eng.  viand;  -er.] 

1.  A  feeder,  or  eater. 

2.  One  who  provides  viands ;  a  host. 

"  To  purchase  the  name  of  a  sumptuous  frankelen  or 
a  good  viander." — Holinshed:  Description  of  Ireland  ch 
iv. 

*vi  -and  r?,  *vi-and-rie,  s.  [Eng.  viand;  -ry.~\ 
Food,  viands,  provisions. 

"  Yet  was  there  but  verai  small  provision  of  viandrie." 
—  I'dall:  Luke  HIT. 

*Vl  -ar-?,  a.  [Latin  via  =  a  way,  a  road.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  happening  on  roads  or  on  jour- 
neys. 

"  In  beasts,  in  birds,  in  dreams,  and  all  viary  omens, 
they  are  only  conjectural  interpretations  of  dim-eyed 
man." — Feltham:  Resolves,  i.  96. 


vibratility 

*V1  -a-tec-ture,  s.  [Lat.  r;'«  =  a  road,  a  way,  and 
English  (archi)te rture.]  The  art  or  science  of  con- 
structing roads,  bridges,  canals,  &c. 

*vl-at  -Ic,  a.  [Lat.  t'iafic««=pertaining  to  a  road 
or  journey,  from  via=n  road,  a  way.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  journey  or  traveling. 

vi-at'-^eum,  s.  [Latin  neut.  sing,  of  viuticus= 
viatic  (q.  v.).J 

*I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Provisions,  &c.,  for  a  journey. 
'  Sith  thy  pilgrimage  is  almost  past, 
Thou  need'st  the  lease  viaticnm  for  it." 

Davies:   Witte's  Pilyrimaae,  sign.  S.  4  b. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Roman  Antiq.:  A  traveling  allowance  to  offi- 
cers who  were  sent  into  the  provinces  to  exercise 
any  office  or  perform  any  service. 

2.  Ecclesiology  and  Church  History  : 

*(1)  The  Euchari-t,  as  the  support  of  Christians 
in  their  earthly  pilgrimage. 

*(2)  The  absolution  ana  communion  of  the  dying. 

(3)  (In  the  Roman  Church) :  The  Sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist  given  to  persons  in  danger  of  death.  The 
form  is:  '  Receive, brother  [or  sister],  the  viaticum 
of  the  body  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  May  he  guard 
thee  from  the  malignant  foe,  and  lead  thee  to  eter- 
nal life. 

vl-a  -t5r,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  traveler,  from  via= a  road, 
a  way.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  traveler. 

2.  Roman  Antiq. :  A  servant  who  attended  upon 
and  executed  the  commands  of  certain  Roman  mag- 
istrates ;  a  summouer  or  apparitor. 

*vI-a-t8r'-I-al-ljF,  adv.  [Eng.  viator;  -ia'l,  -ly.] 
As  regards  traveling. 

"  They  are  too  far  apart  viatorfally  speaking."— London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

Tl'-bex  (pi.  vl-bl'-9e§),  s.  [Lat.  =  the  mark  of  a 
blow  or  stripe,  a  weal.] 

Path,  (pi.):  Hsemorrhagic  spots  of  some  magni- 
tude arising  on  the  skin  in  Purpura  (q.  v.).  They 
are  larger  than  Petechiee  and  smaller  than  Ecchy- 
moses. 

vl-brac  -u-lum  (pi.  vl-brac  -u-la),  s.  [Modern 
Lat.,  from  ri6ro=to  agitate.] 

ZoOl.  (pi.) :  Filamentous  appendages  in  the  Poly- 
zoa.  They  generally  consist  of  long  bristles,  capa- 
ble of  movement  and  easily  excited.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  organs  of  defense.  (Darwin :  Origin  of 
Species  (od.  6th),  pp.  1934.) 

Tl'-brant,  a.  FLat.  ribrans,  pr.  par.  of  vibro=to 
vibrate(q.  v.).]  Vibrating,  tremulous,  resonant. 

"There  is  theri&ranrtap  of  the  woodpecker  on  the  bar- 
post."—  Uurper's  Magazine,  May,  1882,  p.  868. 

vr-brate.ti.  i.  &t.  [Latin  vibratus,  pa.  par.  of 
fi6ro=to  shake,  to  swing,  to  brandish;  cf.  Icel. 
«ei/a=to  vibrate,  to  wave.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  swing,  to  oscillate;  to  move  ono  way  and 
the  other ;  to  play  to  and  fro. 

"Pendulums,  which  (being  of  equal  lengths  and  un- 
equal gravities)  vibrate  in  equal  times."—  Clarke:  On  the 
Attributes,  prop.  8. 

2.  To  move  np  and  down,  or  to  and  fro  with  alter- 
nate compression  and  dilation  of  parts,  as  an  elastic 
fluid ;  to  undulate. 

"The  eustachian  tube  [is]  like  the  hole  in  a  drum,  to  let 
the  air  pass  freely  into  and  out  of  the  barrel  of  the  ear,  aa 
the  covering  membrane  vibrates." — Paley  Katural  Theol 
ch.  iii. 

3.  To  produce  a  vibratory  or  resonant  effect:  to 
quiver,  to  sound. 

"The  whisper  that  to  greatness  still  too  near. 
Perhaps,  yet  vibrates  on  his  sovereign's  ear." 

Pope.-  Prol.  to  Satires,  35T. 

4.  To  fluctuate  or  waver,  as  between  two  opinions. 

B.  Transitive; 

1.  To  move  backward  and  forward  or  to  and  fro ; 
to  swing,  to  oscillate. 

2.  To  affect  with  vibratory  motion;  to  cause  to 
quiver. 

"  Breath  vocalized,  that  is  vibrated  or  undulated  " 

Holder. 

3.  To  measure  or  indicate  by  vibrations  or  oscil- 
lations ;  as,  A  pendulum  vibrates  seconds. 

*4.  To  throw  with  a  vibratory  motion ;  to  launch, 
to  hurl.    (A  Latinism.) 

"A  glorious  people  vibrated  again 
The  lightning  of  the  nations." 

Shelley:  Ode  to  Liberty. 

*Vi  -bra-tile,  a.    [Lat.  vibratilis,  from  vibratut, 
pa.  par.  of  vibro=to  vibrate  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  vibratile.} 
Adapted  to  or  used  for  vibratory  motion ;  vibratory, 
vlbratile-cllia,  s.  pi.    [CILIA,  3.] 
•vl-bra-tll'-I-ty1, «.  [Eng.m6rari((e);-«u.]   The 
quality  or  state  of  being  vibratile;  disposition  to 
vibrate  or  oscillate. 


fate.     fat.    fare     amidst,    wh5t,    fall,    father;     we,    wet.    here,    camel,     her.     there;     pine.    pit.    sire,    sir.    marine;     ge.    p6t. 
OP.    wore,    wglf,     w8rk,     wnd.    s6n;     mate,    cfib.     cttre.    vnite,    car.    rflle,    full;     try,    Syrian.     s»,     oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


vibrating 

ri-brat  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [VIBRATE.] 

vibrating-piston  steam-engine,  s.  A  steam- 
engine  in  which  the  power  is  communicated  to  tin 
crank  through  pistons  which  arc  vibrating  in  their 
motion,  and  which  move  through  an  arc  of  a  ci  cle. 

vl-bra  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  vibratio,  from  vibratus, 
pa.  par.  of  vi6ro=to  vibrate  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  vibration, 
Sp.  vibracion ;  Ital.  vibrazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  vibrating  or  swinging  to  and  fro. 

2.  Tho  state  of  that  which  vibrates;  oscillation. 
(See  extract.) 

"As  understood  in  England  and  Germany,  a  vibt 
comprises  a  motion  to  and   fro;  in  France  on ,,tj«  con- 
trary,  a  r/bration  means  a  movement  to  or  fro.  — 
Physics  (ed.  Atkinson),  g  220. 

3.  A  resonant  sound  ;  a  resonance. 

"  The  deep  vibrations  of  his  witching  song." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  20. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Physics:  Tho  reciprocating  motion  of  a  body, 
as  of  a  pendulum,  a  musical  chord,  elastic  plate, 
the  air  or  the  ether.    The  term  oscillation  is,  how- 
ever, more  frequently  used  to  denote  a  slow  recip- 
rocating motion,  as  that  of  a  pendulum  which  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  gravity  on  the  whole 
mass  of  the  body  ;  while  vibration  is  generally  con- 
fined to  a  motion  having  quick  reciprocations,  as 
that  of  a  sonorous  body,  and  proceeding  from  the 
reciprocal  action  of  the  molecules  of  tho  body  on 
each  other  when  their  state  of  equilibrium  has  been 
disturbed.  .  .          rc™. 

2.  Philos.  <t  PhusioL:  A  sensonal  motion.    [SEN- 

SORIAL-MOTIONS.J 

*vl-bra  -tl-un-cle  (ti  as  Shi),  s.  [Eng.  vibra- 
ti(on) ;  dimin.  suff.  •uncle.'}  A  small  vibration. 

[VIBRATION,  II.  2.] 

"The  renewed  vibration  being  less  vigorous  than  the 
original  one  (unless  when  excited  by  the  presence  of  the 
objlct,  or  in  certain  morbid  cases)  IB  called  a  miniature 
vibration  or  vibratiuncle."-Belsham:  Philos.  of  the  Mind, 
§4. 


VI  -bra-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  vibrat(c) ;  -ive .]  Vibrat- 
ing, vibratory. 

"Heat  is  only  an  accident  of  light,  occasioned  by  the 
rays  putting  a  fine,  subtile,  ethereal  medium,  which  per- 
vades all  bodies,  into  a  ribrative  motion,  which  gives  us 
that  sensation."— Hetcton. 

VI -bra-t8r-y,  a.    [Eng.  vibrat(e~j;  -ory;  Fr.  ri- 

Tl.  vfbrating ;  consisting  of  or  belonging  to  vibra- 
tion or  oscillation. 

"The  vibratory  agitations  of  light  and  of  air."— 
Belsham:  Philos.  of  the  Mind,  g  4. 

2.  Causing  vibration. 

vl'-brl-o,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  irfftro=to 
shake,  to  quiver.] 

*1  Zoiil. .  The  type-genus  of  Ehrenberg's  Vibnon- 
id»  (a  v.).  It  approximately  corresponds  to  the 
modern  genus  Anguillula  (q.  v.).  Used  also  of  any 
individual  of  the  genus. 

t2  Bot..  According  to  Cohn,  a  genus  of  Scluzo- 
mycetes,  but  Grove  (Bacteria  and  Yeast  Fungi) 
classes  that  genus  and  Ophidomonas  (Elirenberg) 
with  Spirillum,  which  he  thus  defines:  Cells  cylin- 
drical or  slightly  compressed,  simply  arcuate,  or 
spirally  twisted,  rigid,  with  a  flagellum  at  each  end 
(doubtful  in  some  species) .  Multiplication  by  trans- 
verse division,  the  daughter-cells  for  the  most  part 
soon  separating.  At  times,  also,  a  zoogloea  is 
formed.  The  species  are  found  in  infusions,  in 
brackish  water,  and  in  the  slime  of  the  teeth,  ^opf 
asserted  that  minnte  spherical  cocci,  short  rod- 
lets  ("bacteria"),  longer  rodlets  ('bacilli  ),and 
filamentous  ("  leptothrix")  forms,  as  well  ascurved 
and  spiral  threads  ("vibrio/1  "spirillum  ),  &c., 
occur  as  vegetative  stages  in  one  and  the  same 
Schizomycetc.  (Encyc.  Bnt.  (ed.  9th),  xxi.  399.) 

"It  may  be  noted  that  Vibrio  is  here  [i.  e :.,  in  Ehren- 
berg's Die  Infusiwno'.hienhen,  p.  75]  conceived  to  be  nat- 
urally straight-lined,  but  capable  of  bending  in  undula- 
tions of  a  serpentine  form,  being  thus  distinguished 
from  Spirillum  by  the  fact  that  the  undulations  he  all  in 
one  plane.  But  most  modern  observers  are  agreed  that 
the  species  referred  to  V'ibrto  belong  to  two  classes— the 
one,  in  which  the  undulations  are  serpentine,  being 
merely  Bacillus;  the  other,  in  which  they  are  spiral, 
being  undistinguishable  from  Spirillum.  This  is,  there- 
fore, another  reason  .  .  .  why  the  name -Vibrio  should  be 
dropped."— IT.  B.  Grove:  Bacteria  and  Yeast  Fnngi,  p.  69. 
tvi'-brl-6n-al,  a.  [Modern  Latin  vibrio,  genit. 
vibrion(it):  Eng.  suff.  -aJ.]  Of,  belonging  to,  or 
induced  by  vibrios.  In  the  last  sense  the  word  is 
incorrectly  employed,  the  fungi  of  the  genus  Spiril- 
lum and  the  lapsed  genus  Vibrio  not  being  pathog- 
enous. 

"Virchow,  who    examined    a  sample,  considered  the 

granules  found    on  these  growths  as  not  fungoid,  but 

ribrional."— Blyth:  Diet.  Hygiene,  p.  72.  
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*v!-brl-on'-l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  vibrio,  genit. 
i-i!:ri<ni(is);  Lat.  fcm.pl.  adj.  suS.  -ida>-\ 

Zool. :  A  lapsed  family  of  Ehrcnberg  s  Infusoria. 
Tlioso  organisms  are  now  known  to  be  NematoUl 
Worms,  and  are  classed  in  the  family  Anguillulidai 
(q.v.). 

VI  brls  sae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  =  tho  small  hairs  in  tho 
nostrils,  so  called,  according  to  Festus,  because 
their  extraction  causes  a  person  to  shake  his  head.  I 
Biol. :  Hairs  or  bristles  attached  to  the  lips  of 
many  mammals,  and  especially  developed  in  the 
Carnivora  and  Rodentia.  The  vibrissce  are  organs 
of  touch,  and  give  warning  of  external  obstacles, 
and  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  are  distrib- 
uted to  their  roots.  Cats  are  rendered  unable  to 
catch  mice  when  their  whiskers  are  removed,  and 
various  experiments  have  shown  that  rabbits, 
without  the  assistance  of  their  eyes,  can  by  means 
of  those  hairs,  find  an  outlet  in  narrow,  passages. 
Popularly  known  as  Smellers  and  Whiskers.  .In 
many  birds  the  nasal  apertures  are  covered  with 
stiff,  imperfect  feathers  (also  called  bristles),  to 
which  the  name  Vibrissse  is  sometimes  applied. 
These,  however,  are  not  organs  of  touch,  but  serve 
to  prevent  the  nostrils  becoming  obstructed  by  dust. 
Vl'-br6  scope,  subst.  [Eng.  yibra(tion~),  and  Gr. 
skopeo=to  see,  to  observe.]  An  instrument  invented 
by  Duhamel  for  graphically  recording  the  vibrations 
of  a  tuning-fork,  by  means  of  an  attached  style  on 
a  piece  of  smoked  paper  gummed  around  a  cylin- 
der. The  fork  is  made  to  vibrate,  and  the  cylinder 
turned,  the  stylo  making  a  mark  whose  waves  cor- 
respond to  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  second. 

vl-bar-nlc,  adj.    [Eng.  viburn(um);  -ic.]    De- 
rived from  the  viburnum, 
viburnic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  A  term  formerly  applied  to  an  acid  found 
in  the  bark  of  tho  guelder-rose,  probably  valeric 
acid. 

vl-bur-niim,  s.  [Lat.=the  wayfaring-tree.] 
Hot. :  Guelder-rose ;  a  genus  of  Sambucese.  Shrubs 
or  trees  with  opposite  branches,  simple  leaves,  and 
terminal  or  axillary  panicles  of  white  or  pink 
flowers ;  calyx  limb  five-cleft,  corolla  campanulate 
or  funnel-shaped,  flve-lobed ;  stamens  five,  stigmas 
three,  sessile,  ovary  one  to  three  colled;  fruit  an 
inferior  one-seeded  berry.  Species  numerous.  The 
branches  yield  a  yellow  dye  [GUELDER-ROSE.]  y. 
tinus  is  the  Laurustinus  (q.  v.).  An  oil  extracted 
from  the  seeds  of  V,  coriaceum,  a  largo  Himalayan 
shrub,  is  used  by  the  Nepaulese  for  food  and  for 
burning.  The  fruit  of  V.  cntinifolium,  V.  foetens, 
V.  nervosum,  and  V.stellulatum,  Himalayan  shrubs, 
are  eaten  by  theuatives.  The  wood  of  V.  erubescens, 
a  small  Himalayan  tree,  is  very  hard,  close,  and 
even-grained. 

vie  -ar,  *vic-aire,  *vic-are,  *vlc-ar-ie,  *vlc- 
ar-ye,  *vik  er,*vyk-er,  s.  [Fr.  ricaire=a  vicar, 
a  deputy,  from  Lat.  vicarium,  accus.  of  vicarius=a. 
substitute,  a  deputy,  from  vicis=&  turn,  change, 
succession;  Spanish  &  Ital.vicario;  Port,  viautro.] 

"1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  deputy;  a  person  deputed  or 
authorized  to  perform  the  duties  or  functions  of 
another. 


vicarship 

vicar-forane,  s. 

Raman  Church:  A  dignitary  or  parish  priest 
appointed  by  a  bishop  to  exercise  a  limited  juris- 
diclion  in  a  particular  town  or  district  of  his 
diocese.  The  chief  duty'  of  yicars-forane  is  to 
maintain  ecclesiastical  discipline,  report  to  tho 
bishop  on  the  lives  of  the  clergy,  to  preside  at  their 
local  conferences,  the  care  of  sick  priests,  the 
administration  of  Church  property,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  sacred  buildings.  In  Ireland  almost 
their  solo  function  is  to  grant  episcopal  dispensa- 
tions for  tho  non-publication  of  banns. 

vicar-general,  s. 

1.  Roman  Church:  A  clerk,  usually  (but  not  nec- 
essarily) in  holy  orders,  and  having  a  degree  in 
canon  law,  appointed  by  a  bishop  to  assist  in  tho 
discharge  of  episcopal  functions.    In  matters  of 
jurisdiction  tho  vicar-general  is  regarded  as  the 
ordinary,  and  there  is  no  appeal  from  tho  former  to 
the  latter ;  but  the  vicar-general  may  not  do  any  of 
those  things  which  belong  to  the  episcopal  order. 
A  bishop  is  not  obliged  to  appoint  a  vicar-general, 
but  may  appoint  two  or  more  if  necessary.     Ihe 
office  corresponds  closely  to  that  of  an  archdeacon 
(q.  v.)  in  the  early  and  mediaeval  church. 

2.  Anglican  Church:  An  officer  employed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  some  other  bishops 
to  assist  in  such  matters  as  ecclesiastical  causes 
and  visitations. 

vlc'-ar-age  (age  as  Ig),  *vlc  -ar-Idge,  *vyc- 
rage.s.  [Eng.  vicar;  -age.] 

*1.  The  condition  or  state  of  a  substitute  or 
deputy ;  substitution. 

"  They  have  sole  jurisdiction,  and  the  presbyters  only 
in  substitution  or  vicaridge."— Bp.  Taylor:  Episcopacy 
Asserted,  §  60. 

2.  Tho  benefice  of  a  vicar. 

"Some  vicarages  are  more  liberally,  and  some  more 
scantily,  endowed."— Blackslone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  en.  U. 

3.  The  house  or  residence  of  a  vicar. 
Vlc'-ar-gss,  subst.    [Eng.  vicar;  -ess.]    A  female 

vicar.  Also  used  of  the  wife  of  a  vicar  when  she 
has  the  character  of  interfering  in  parish  business. 

"  Mother  Austin  was  afterward  vicaress  several  years." 
— ArchcEologia,  xxviii.  198. 

*vl-car'-I-al,  a.    [Eng.  vicar;  -ial.~\ 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  vicar ;  small. 

"In  some  parishes  rectorial,  and  in  some  vicartat 
tithes."— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  11. 

2.  Vicarious,  delegated. 

"All  derived  and  vicarial  power  shall  be  done  nway,  a* 
no  further  necessary."-B<ac*-H>eU.-  Sacred  Classics,  11. 
(Pref.,p.  xxix.) 

3.  Holding  tho  office  of  or  acting  as  a  vicar. 

"But  the  great  proprietors  of  land  soon  found  the  in- 
convenience of  a  ministry  BO  precarious  and  distant, 
intolerable;  and  obtained  for  each  a  resident  pastor, 
either  rectorial  m  vicarial,  either  an  incumbent  or  a  sub- 
stitute."— Knox:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  26. 


"They  might  appoint  a  deputy  or  vicar  to  do  it  for 
them."—  Spelman:  tin  Tythes,  ch.  nil. 

2  Eng.  Canon  Law:  Tho  priest  of  a  parish,  the 
predial  tithes  of  which  arc  impropriated  or  appro- 
priated ;  that  is,  belong  to  a  chapter  or  religious 
house,  or  to  a  layman  who  receives  them  and  allows 
the  vicar  only  tho  smaller  tithes  or  a  salary. 
[RECTOR.] 

"These  appropriating  corporations,  or  religious  houses, 
were  wont  to  depute  one  of  their  own  body  to  perform 
divine  service  in  those  parishes  of  which  the  society  was 
thus  the  parson.  This  officiating  minister  was  in  reality 
no  more  than  a  curate,  deputy,  or  vicegerent  of  the  appro- 
priator,  and,  therefore,  called  vicarms  or  vicar.  —Black- 
stone:  Comment,  bk.  i.,  ch.  12. 

IT  Vicar  of  Christ:  A  title  in  tho  early  Church 
common  to  all  bishops,  but  now  confined  to  the 
Pope. 

vicar-apostolic,  s. 

Roman  Church:  A  name  formerly  given  to  a 
bishop  or  archbishop,  generally  of  some  remote  see, 
to  whom  the  Pope  delegated  a  portion  of  his  anthor- 
itv  or  to  any  ecclesiastic  invested  with  power  to 
exercise  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  some  placewhere 
the  ordinary  was  for  some  reason  incapable  of  dis- 
charging his  duties  efficiently.  Now  vicars-apos- 
tolic? who  are  nearly  always  titular  bishops,  are 
appointed  where  no  episcopate  has  been  estab- 
lished, or  where  the  succession  has  been  interrupted. 
There  are  at  present  a  large  number  of  such  vicari- 
ates  in  existence. 
vicar-choral,  s. 

1.  A  priest-vicar ;  a  minor-canon  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  lay-vicar  (q.  v.).  


*vi-car  -I-an,  s.    [Eng.  vicar;  -tan.]    A  vicar. 

vl-car'-I-ate,  *vi-car  -I-at,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Latin 
vicariatus.] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Having  delegated  power;  delegated. 

"  Held  up  by  the  vicartat  authority  of  our  See."— Bar- 
row:  Works,  i.  261. 

B.  As  substantive: 

*1  The  office,  position,  or  power  of  a  vicar;  a 
delegated  office  or  power;  vicarship. 

"  Rules  the  church  by  a  vicar  late  of  his  spirit." — Bp. 
Hall:  Revelation  Revealed. 

2.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  vicar-apostolic  (q.v.). 

"The  College  of  the  Propaganda  Fide  has  divided  the 
hitherto  existing  Apostolic  Vicariate  of  Natal  into  three 
jurisdictions." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

vl-car'-l-oiis,  a.    [Lat.  vicortus.]    [VICAR.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1  Of  or  belonging  to  a  vicar,  deputy,  or  substi- 
tute ;  deputed,  delegated ;  as,  vicarious  power  or 

a  2.  Acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  another;  acting  es  a 
deputy,  delegate,  or   substitute;   as,  a   vicarious 

V  Performed,  done,  or  suffered  for  or  instead  of 
another  ;  suffered  or  done  by  deputy. 

"The  death  of  Christ  was  ...  a  vicarious  punishment 
of  sin."—  Waterland:  Works,  vii.  72. 

II.  Medicine :  Occurring  in  one  place  instead  of 
another ;  as,  a  vicarious  secretion. 

vl-car'-I-Ous-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  vicarious;  -ly.~]  In 
a  vicarious  manner;  as  deputy,  delegate,  or  substi- 
tute for  another ;  by  means  of  a  deputy  or  substi- 
tute. 

"Their  preparation  is  most  of  it  done  vicariously, 
through  their  dressmakers."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

vlc'-ar-shlp,  s.  [Eng,  vicar;  -ship.]  Tho  office 
of  a  vicar ;  the  ministry  of  a  vicar. 


vicary 

*vic-ar-y,  *vic-ar-ye,  s.    [VICAB.J 
Vige  (1),  *vy9e  (1),  *vis,  fi.    [Fr.  vice,  from  Lat, 
iritium  —  a  vice,  a  fault.] 

1.  A  fault,  a  blemish,  a  defect,  an  imperfection. 

"You  have  a  rice  of  mercy  in  you." 

Shakesp, :  Troilus  unit  Cress ida,  v.  3. 

2.  Any  immoral  or  evil  habitor  practice :  any  evil 
habit  or  practice  in  which  a  person  indulges;   a 
moral  fault  or  failing    immorality  ;  customary  de- 
viation in  a  single  respect  or  in  general  from  a  right 
standard;  specif.,  the  indulgence  of  immoral,  im- 
pure, or  degrading  appetites  or  passions. 

"  Let  me  persuade  you  to  think  of  that  vice  which,  from 
my  experience  and  from  the  testimony  of  others,  is  de- 
vastating your  life." — Canon  Knox-Uttle,  in  London  Echo. 

3.  Depravity  or  corruption  of  manners.    (Used  in 
A  general  or  collective  sense,  and  without  any  plu- 
ral ;  as,  an  age  of  vice.') 

4.  A  fault ;  a  bad  habit  or  trick  in  a  hor?e. 

*5.  The  general  title  of  the  buffoon   of   the  old 

moralities  or  moral  plays.    Often  named  after  one 

specific  vice,  as  Iniquity,  Covetousness,  Fraud,  &c. 

"  Like  to  the  old  Vice    .    .    . 

Who  with  dagger  of  lath, 

In  his  rage  and  his  wrath, 

Cries,  ah,  ha!  to  the  devil." 

Shakesp  :  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  2. 

*vice-bitten,  a.  Corrupted  with  vice;  a  prey  to 
vice. 

"  What  a  paltry  creature  is  a  man  vice-bitten." — Kich- 
vrdson:  SirC.  Grandiaon,  vi.  181. 

vige  (2) ,  vise,  *vyge  (2)  ,*vys,  *vysse,  s.  &  a.  [Fr. 
vis  (O.  Fr.  viz)  =  a  vice,  a  spindle  of  a  press,  a  wind- 
ing stair,  from  Lat.  wtis=a  vine,  bryony,  lit.  =  that 
which  winds  or  twines ;  cf.  Ital.  vite=a  vine,  a  vice, 
&  screw.] 

A .  Ass ubstantive .' 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  winding  stair,  a  spiral  staircase. 
"Thenan  angell  came  downe  from  the  stage  on  hygh 

*>y    a    vyce." — Caxton:    Chronicle    of  England,   pt.  vii.,  p. 
136  b. 

2.  An  instrument  with  two  jaws,  between  which 
•an  object  may  be  clamped  securely,  leaving  both 
hands  free  for  work.    The  hand-vice  is  not  a  vice 
proper,  but  has  a  tang  which  is  grasped   by  one 
hand,  while  tho  other  holds  tho  tool  to  work  upon 
the  object  held. 

"  The  maine  planke  or  upper  stocke  of  the  presse,  went 
-with  a  rice  in  manner  of  a  skrew."— P.  Holland:  Pliny, 
4>k.  xviii.,  ch.  xxxi. 

3.  Plumb.:  A  tool  used  by  plumbers  for  drawing 
lead  into  flat  grooved  rods,  called  cames,  for  lattico- 
'windows. 

*II.  Fig.:  Grasp,  gripe. 

"An*  I  but  fist  him  once,  an'  a'  come  but  within  my 
-trfoe."— Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Winding,  spiral. 

"There  were  somtyme  houses  with  vyce  arches  and 
voules  in  the  mauerof  rome." — Caxton.-  Descriut.  Britain 
p.  16. 

Vige-,  pref.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  vice  — in  place  of, 
from  vicis  (genit.)=a  turn,  change,  stead.]  A  pre- 
fix, denoting  in  its  compounds,  one  who  acts  in 
place  or  as  deputy  of  another,  or  one  second  in 
rank;  as, Dice-president,  vice-chairman,  &c. 

IT  (I)  In  colloquial  language  it  is  frequently  used 
independently  as  a  noun,  tho  compound  for  which 
it  stands  being  indicated  in  tho  context. 

"Mr.  Dumkins  acting  as  chairman,  and  Mr.  Luffey 
Officiating  as  vice." — Dickens,  rickioick,  ch.  vii. 

(2)  It  is  also  commonly  used  as  a  preposition  or 
adverb,  with  the  force  of  '*  in  the  place  of,  "  "  to 
succeed." 

vice-admiral,  a. 

*1.  The  second  commander  of  a  floet.  [In  tho 
United  States  it  is  provided  by  law  that  the  naval 
ranks  of  admiral  and  vice-admiral  shall  cease  at  the 
death  of  the  persons  now  holding  those  offices.] 

"The  vice-admiral  in  the  middle  of  the  fleet,  with  a 

rent  nquadron  of  gallies,  struck  sail  directly." — Knolles: 
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vice-chair,  s. 

1.  The  seat  occupied  by  a  vice-chairman. 

2.  A  vico-chairinan  (q.  v.). 
vice-chairman,  s.  A  deputy  chairman  ;  also  one 

who  occupies  the  seat  at  tho  end  of  the  table,  facing 
the  chairman. 

vice-chamberlain,  s.  The  deputy  of  a  cham- 
berlain ;  in  tho  English  royal  household,  the  deputy 
of  tho  Lord  Chamberlain. 

vice-chancellor,  s.  An  officer  next  in  rank  to 
a  chancellor ;  the  deputy  of  a  chancellor : 

1.  Eng.  Law:  A  judge  in  tko Chancery  division  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice   in  England,  holding  a 
separate  court.    The  office  was  abolished   by  tho 
Judicature  Act.    [JUDGE,  s.,  II.  1.1    Tho  first,  Vice- 
Cliancollor  was  appointed  in  1813 ;  the  last  holder  of 
the  office  was  Sir  James  Bacon,  who  retired  Nov.  11, 
1SS6.  In  Ireland  there  is  a  Vice-Chancellor,  and  the 
judge  of  the  local  Court  of  Chancery  of  the  l)uchy 
of  Lancaster  is  also  styled  a  Vice-Chancellor. 

•|  In  some  of  the  states  of  the  Union  there  exists  a 
judicial  office  analogous  to  the  British  institution 
described  above.  Tho  office  usually  has  a  purely 
civil  jurisdiction. 

2.  Univ.:  An  officer  who  acts  as  deputy  of  the 
chancellor,  discharging  nearly  all  the  duties  of  the 
latter  in  his  absence. 

"Oner  each  vninereitie  also  there  is  n  seuerall  chnn- 
color.  whose  offices  are  perpetual  1,  honbeit  their  sub- 
stitutes, whom  we  call  vice-chancellors,  are  changed  eaerie 
yenre."— Ilulinahat:  Descript.  England,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

vice-chancellorship,  s.  The  office  or  dignity  of 
a  vice-chancellor. 

vice-consul,  s.  An  officer  who  acts  in  place  of  a 
consul;  a  subordinate  officer  to  whom  consular 
functions  are  delegated,  in  some  particular  part  of 
a  district  already  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  consul. 

"vice-king, «.  One  who  acts  in  tho  place  of  a 
king;  a  viceroy. 

"His  deputie  or  vice-king  seeing  us  at  sea,  came  with 
his  canoe  to  us."— Haclcluat:  Voyages,  iii.  739. 

'vice-legate,  subst.  A  subordinate,  assistant,  or 
deputy  legate. 

vice-presidency,  s.  Tho  office  or  position  of  a 
vice-president. 

vice-president,  «.  One  who  holds  office  next  to 
a  president. 

t  The  Vice-President  o/  the  United  States:  The 
V  ice-President  is  the  second  executive  officer  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  elected  at  tho  same  time  and 
in  tho  same  manner  as  the  President.  During  the 
life  and  active  health  of  the  President  his  executive 
functions  are  in  abeyance,  his  duties  being  confined 
to  the  presidency  of  the  senate  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress.  In  the  senate  he  has  no  vote,  except 
in  case  of  a  tie  between  the  opposing  parties  on  a 
division  of  tho  house.  Then,  as  is  usual  with  par- 
liamentary presiding  officer,  he  has  the  casting 
vote.  In  tho  event  of  tho  death  or  incapability  of 
the  President,  the  Vice-President  assumes  the  duties 


vicinage 

B.  As  subst. :  An  officer  deputed  by  a  superior  or 
proper  authority  to  exercise  the  powers  or  functions 
of  another;  one  acting  with  delegated  authority 
a  deputy,  a  substitute. 

"To  haue  the  antoritie  as  a  notable  vicegerent  in  so 
excellent  and  jjiiynefull  an  office."— fdall:  Tiuuitliut  i. 

Vlge'-man,  s.  [Eng.  rice  (2),  s.;  and  man.']  \ 
man  who  works  at  a  vice ;  specifically,  a  smith  who 
works  at  a  vice  instead  of  an  anvil. 

^*vl9  -en  ar-jf,  a.  [Latin  ri<-rnttriiix.  from  vireni 
—twenty  each  ;  t'if/infi'=tweuty.]  Pertaining  to  or 
consisting  of  twenty. 

Vl-$en  -nl-al,  a.  [Lat.  riren/=t.wentyeach,  and 
anmu=a  year.]  Lasting  or  continuing  twenty 
years. 

vicennial-prescription,  s. 

Scots  Law:  A  prescription  of  twenty  years;  one 
of  the  lesser  proscriptions  which  is  ph-ada!>]i- 
against  holograph  bonds  not  attested  by  \vitue.-M>~. 

vice-re  -gal,  a.  [Prof,  rice-,  and  English  regal.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  viceroy  or  to  viceroyalty. 

"No  public  ceremony  conld  be  performed  in  a  becom- 
ing manner  under  the  Viceregal  mot." — Vin-ttHhui-  lli^t 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

vl$e  -r<5y,  «.  [Fr.  viceroi,  from  ince=in  place 
of,  and  roi  =  kingj  A  vice-king;  one  who  acts  as 
the  governor  or  ruler  of  a  kingdom,  country,  or 
province  in  the  place  and  name  of  the  sovereign, 
and  with  regal  authority. 

vlce-roy -al-tjf ,  «.  [Eng.  viceroy;  -alty.]  The 
dignity,  office,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  viceroy. 

"So  important  a  concentration  of  Imperial  authority 
over  Ireland  as  would  be  implied  in  tho  definite  abolition 
of  the  vicerovaltv."— London  Dailu  Telegraph 


of  the  office  and  continues  to  discharge  them  (in 
case  of  the  President's  death)  till  the  end  of  the 
term  for  which  the  two  were  elected,  or  (in  case  of 
temporary  disability)  till  the  disability  of  the  Pres- 
ident shall  have  passed  away.  Several  times  in  the 
history  of  the  country  has  the  Vice-President  been 
called  to  the  Presidential  chair—  the  first  case  be- 
ing that  of  John  Tyler,  who  succeeded  W.  H.  Har- 
rison ;  then  came  Millard  Fillmore,  who  succeeded 
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Hist.  Tui-kes. 

2.  [ADMIBAL,  IF.] 
vice-admiralty,  s. 

1.  The  office  of  a  vice-admiral. 

"The  vice-admiralty  is  exercised  by  Mr.  Trevanion." — 
•Careuj.  f 

2.  A  vice-admiralty  court. 

Vice-admiralty  Courts:  Tribunals  established  in 
the  .British  possessions  beyond  the  seas,  with  juris- 
•diction  over  maritime  causes,  including  those  relat- 
ing to  prizes. 

•vice-agent,  «.  One  who  acts  in  place  of  another. 
"A  vassal   Satan  hath  made  his  vice-agent,    to  cross 
•whatever  the  faithful  ought  to  do." — Hooker. 
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Zachary  Taylor;  Andrew  Johnson,  who  succeeded 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Chester  A.  Arthur,  who  sue 
ceeded  James  A.  Garfield.    The  salary  of  the  Vice- 
Prasideut  is  only  $8,000  a  year. 
*vlc.e,  v.  t.    [VicE(2).«.] 

1.  To  press  or  squeeze  with,  or  as  with,  a  vice  ;  to 
hold  in,  or  as  in,  a  vice. 

2.  To  screw  ;  to  force  or  press,  as  in  a  vice. 

"As  he  had  seen  't  or  been  an  instrument 

To  vice  you  to  't."      Shakesp..-  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
•vised,  a.     [Eng.  ric(e),   (1),  s.;  •«(*.]     Vicious, 
wicked,  corrupt.    [See  e.-.tract  under  HIGH-VICED.] 
'vige-ger  -ense,  *vl9e-ger  -en-$j?,  s.  [English, 
vicegeren(t)  ;  -ce,  -ci/.]    The  office  of  a  vicegerent; 
deputed  power  ;  lieutenancy;  agency  under  another. 

"  To  the  great  vicegerency  I  grew, 
Being  a  title  as  supreme  a»  new." 

Drayton:  teyend  o/  Thomas  Cromwell. 

vl$e-ger  -ent,  o.  &  s.  [Latin  vice=iu  place  of, 
and  gerens,  pr.  par.  of  gero=to  carry  on,  to  act,  to 
rule.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  or  exercising  delegated  power;  acting 
as  a  vicegerent,  or  in  the  place  of  another. 

"But  whom  send  I  to  judge  them?  whom  but  Thee 

Vicegerent  Son?"  Milton:  P.  £.,  1.66. 

*2.  Carried  out  or  exercised  under  delegated 
authority. 

"  Under  his  great  vicegerent  reign  abide 
United,  as  one  individual  soul." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  609. 


•vice -r<5y-shlp, s.  [English  viceroy;  -ship.']  The 
dignity  or  office  of  a  viceroy ;  viceroyalty. 

*VlJ  -S-tf,  s.  [Eng.  vice  (1),  s.;  -ty.]  Fault,  de- 
fect, imperfection.  (Ben  Jonson:  Love's  Welcome 
at  Welbeck.) 

VI -96  ver -sa,    phr.      [Latin  =  the   turn    being 
changed.]    Contrariwise;  on  the  contrary ;  the  re- 
verse ;  the  terms  or  the  case  being  reversed. 
V19'-I-a,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  vetch.] 

Hot. :  Vetch,  Tare;  the  typical  genus  of  Viciea) 
(q.  v.).  Climbing  or  diffuse  herbs  with  abruptly 
pinnate  leaves,  nearly  always  ending  in  a  tendril, 
i  lowers  in  axillary  racemes,  blue,  purple,  oryellow 
wings  of  the  corolla  adnate  t«  the  keel ;  style  fili- 
form, with  the  upper  part  hairy  all  round,  or  with 
a  tuft  of  hair  beneath  the  stigma.  Known  species 
about  a  hundred;  from  the  north  temperate  zone 
of  South  America.  One  of  the  most  common  is 
Vicia  hirsuta,  which  is  found  in  cornfields  and 
Sedges.  It  has  weak,  straggling,  and  climbing 
stems,  two  or  three  feet  loug,  and  insignificant  pale 
blue  flowers.  V.  cracca.  found  in  bushy  places, 
has  numerous  and  fine  bluish-purple  flowers  V 
orobus,  with  unilateral  racemes  of  purplish-white 
flowers,  and  V.  s//lvatica,  with  numerous  and  very 
beautiful  flowers— white  streaked  with  bluish  veins 
—are  found  in  rocky  or  mountainous  regions.  V 
sepium,  with  dull  pale  purple  flowers,  is  frequent 
in  woods  and  shady  places,  while  V.  lutea,  nourishes 
best  near  the  sea.  V.  sativa  has  six  to  ten  leaflets, 
one  or  two  axillary,  nearly  sessile  flowers,  and  silky 
legumes.  It  is  frequent  in  cultivated  ground.  V. 
lathyroidetAa  a  small  species,  with  two  to  six  leaf- 
lets, and  solitary  flowers.  Vicia  faba  is  the  Com- 
mon liean.  [BEAN.] 

*vlc  -I-ate  (c  as  sh),  v.  t.  &  j.    [VITIATE.] 
Vl9-l-e  -se,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  vici(a);  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  ot  Papilionacew.  The  ten  filaments 
of  the  stamens,  or  at  least  nine  of  them,  connate; 
cotyledons  fleshy  ;  loaves  generally  cirrhose.  Gen- 
era: Cicer,  Pisum,  Ervum,  Vicia,  Lathyrus,  &c. 

vl$  -In-age  (age  aslg),*voi-sln-age,  s.  [Prob. 
voisinage,  from  Fr.  voi.)mage=neighborhood,  from 
t'oism=neighboring,  from  Lat.  vicinmn.  accus  of 
ri'cmtM=neighboring,  near;  lit.  =  belonging  to  the 
same  street,  from  vicus  (whence  A.  S.  wie:  Eng 
wicfc=a  town)  =  a  street;  cogn.  with  Gr.  oikox=n 
house;  bansc.  t-efa=a  house,  an  entrance:  t«'c=to 
live.] 

1.  Neighborhood;  the  place  or  places  near  to  or 
adjoining  each  other;  vicinity. 

"To  summon  the  Protestant  gentry  of  the  vicinage  to 
the  rescue."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*2.  The  quality,  condition,  or  state  of  being  a 
neighbor  or  neighborly;  nearness  or  closeness  of 
situation  or  position. 

"The  vicinage  of  the  travelling  studio  was  an  occasion 
and  a  pretext  for  unprecedented  larks" — Scribner'a 
Magazine,  March,  1880,  p.  660. 


late,     fat,     fare      amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     wS,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6      p5t" 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try.     Syrian,     a,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu'  =  kw. 


vicinal 

*vi9  '-In-al,  *vl$  -Ine,  ailject.  [Latin  vicinalis, 
from  riciKi«  =  npar.]  [ViciNAOE.] 

1.  Near,  neighboring,  close. 

"Under  whose  [God's!  merciful  hand  nauigants  aboue 
all  other  creatures  naturally  bee  most  nigh  aiul  vicine. 
— Hacklntjt:    l'«i/uijts,  i.  229. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  village  or  town  (?) . 
"The  vallum  or  ridged  bank,  seemingly  a  ricianl  way 

if  not  a  rampart."—  Warton:  Hint.  Kid^ington,  p.  56. 

vi-$In  -I-!?,  »vi-cin-i-tie,  s.  [French  vicinite, 
from  Latin  vicinitatem,  accus.  of  ricJn!f(Ui=nei«h- 
liorhood,  nearness,  from  vicinus  =  neighboring, 


near.) 
1.  The  < 


10  quality  or  state  of  being  near ;  nearness, 
proximity,  propinquity. 

*2.  Close  relationship. 

3.  Neighborhood;  neighboring  or  adjoining 
places  or  country;  district  or  space  immediately 
surrounding  oradjacent  to  anything. 


[Lat, 
quali 
manners ;  viciousness. 

vl -Clous,  *vr -tious,  n.  [Fr.  vicieux,  from  Lat. 
rifio8iM=vicious,  from  OT«um=vice;  bp.  &  Port. 
viciofo:  Ital.  vizinso.]  [VICE  (!),».] 

1.  Characterized  by  some  vice,  fault,  or  blemish  ; 
faulty,  imperfective,  defective ;  as,  a  vicious  system 
of  government. 

2.  Contrary  to  moral  principles  or  to  rectitude ; 
immoral,  bad,  evil.    (Of  actions.) 

3.  Addicted  to  vies  or  immoral  habits  or  prac- 
tices; corrupt  in  principles  or  conduct;  immoral, 
depraved, wicked,  abandoned.  (Of  persons.) 

4.  Addicted  to  some  fault,  bad  habit,  or  trick ;  not 
properly  tamed  or  broken.    (Said  of  a  horse.) 

*5.  Vitiated,  foul,  impure ;  as,  vicious  air. 

6.  Corrupt,  faulty;  not  genuine  or  pure;  incor- 
rect ;  as,  a  vicious  stylo  of  writing. 

7.  Spiteful,    malignant,    virulent,    bitter;   as,   a 
vicious  attack.    (Colloq.) 

vicious-intromission,  s. 

Scots  Law:  The  intermeddling  of  the   effects  of 
another  without  any  authority.    [INTROMISSION.] 
Vl  -ciOUS-ly5,  adv.    [Eng.  vicious;  -ly.] 

1.  In    a   vicious,   faulty,    or  incorrect  manner; 
faultily. 

2.  In  an  immoral,  depraved,  or  corrupt  manner; 
immorally. 

3.  Spitefully,  malignantly,  bitterly;  with  malice. 
(Colloq.) 

vl  -cious-ness,  *vi-cious-nesse,  subst.  [Eng. 
vicious ;  -ness.  ] 

1.  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  vicious,  faulty,  or 
imperfect. 

2.  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  contrary  to  mor- 
ality or  rectitude ;  immorality,  depravity. 

3.  Addictedness  to  vice  or  immorality ;  depravity 
of  principles  or  manners ;  habitual  violation  of  the 
moral  law  or  of  moral  duties. 

"A  person  deceased,  generally  and  justly  hated  for  his 
vtciousnesse."  — Flitter:  Worthies;  General. 

4.  Unruliness,  refractoriness.    (Said  of  a  horse.) 

5.  Spitefulness,   malignancy;    malicious    bitter- 
ness. 

vl-cls  -Bl-tude,  s.  [Latin  vicissitude  =  change, 
from  i'tcts=change.] 

1.  Regular  change  or  succession  from  one  thing 
to  another. 

"This  succession  of  things  upon  the  earth  is  the  result 
of  the  vicissitude  of  seasons."—  Woodward. 

2.  A  change  or  passing  from  one  state  or  condi- 
tion to  another;  change,  mutation,  revolution. 

"Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune."—  Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  utv. 

*vl-cis-sl-tu  -din  ar-y1,  adj.  [Latin  vicissitude, 
genit.  vicissitudin(is')  =  change ;  English  adj.  suff. 
-orj/.]  Subject  to  vicissitudes  or  changes;  char- 
acterized by  or  exhibiting  vicissitudes. 

"The  days  of  man  [are]  ricissttudinary,  as  though  he 
had  as  many  good  days  as  ill." — Donne.  Devotions,  p.  313. 

•vl-cls-sl-tu'-dln-ous,  a.  [VICISSITHDINAEY.  ] 
Full  of  vicissitudes  or  changes;  characterized  by 
or  subject  to  a  succession  of  changes. 

Vl-$ls -By\  «.    [See  compound.] 

vicissy-duck,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  bird  described  by  Simmonds  as  a 
"West-Indian  water-fowl,  smaller  than  the  Euro- 
pean, and  affording  excellent  food."  It  is  probably 
the  Widow-duck  (q  v.). 

*Vl-c6n'-tI-el,  ad).  [Mid.  English  vicounte  —  vis- 
count (q.  v.).] 

Old  English  Law:  Pertaining  to  tho  sheriff  or 
vicount. 

vicontiel-rents,  s.  pi. 

Old  English  Law:  Certain  farms  for  which  the 
sheriff  pays  a  rent  to  the  king. 
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vicontiel-writs,  s.  pi. 

Old  Kn'jlish  Linn:  Writs  triable  in  the  county  or 
sheriffs'  court. 

*vi-c6un  -tl-el,  a.    [VICOXTIEL.] 

vlc-tim,  s.  [Fr.  victime,  from  Latin  rictima,  a 
word  of  doubtful  origin,  prob.  from  victus  (.pa.  par. 
of  vinco—ti>  conquer)  =  tho  conquered  om-.  | 

1.  A  living  creature  sacrificed  to  some  deity  or  in 
the  performance  of  some  religious  rite ;  usually  some 
boast  slain  in  sacrifice,  but  tho  practice  of  immo- 
lating human  beings  has  also  been  followed  by  many 
nations. 

"  The  chief  part  of  the  sacrifice  was  the  victim,  concern- 
ing which  it  may  be  observed  in  the  first  place  that_it 
was  required  to  be  whole,  perfect  and  sound  in  all  its 
members,  without  spot  or  blemish." — Potter:  Antiq.  Greece, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  destroyed  or  injured  in  some 
manner  by  some  casualty. 

"Another  theater  wrapped  in  flames,  together  with  the 
sacrifice  of  scores,  perhaps  of  hundreds  of  victims  doomed 
to  die  the  most  dreadful  death  imaginable." — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  A  person  or  thing  sacrificed  in  the  pursuit  of 
an  object;  a  person  or  thing  destroyed  or  injured 
from  application  to  some  object;  as,  a  victim  to 
avarice,  a  victim  to  jealousy. 

4.  A  living  being  sacrificed  by  or  suffering  severe 
injury  from  another. 

5.  Hence,  one  who  is  cheated  or  duped ;  a  dupe,  a 
gull. 

"  To  control  the  credulity  of  the  victims  of  Herodotus.' 
— London  Olobe. 

vlc'-tlm-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  victimatutt,  pa.  par.  of 
victimo=ta  sacrifice.]  To  sacrifice;  to  make  a  vic- 
tim of ;  to  immolate. 

vlc'-tlm-lze,  vlc'-tlm-l§e,  v.  t.  [Eng.  victim; 
-/ze.]  To  make  a  victim  of;  especially,  to  make  the 
victim  of  a  swindle  or  fraud  ;  to  dupe,  to  swindle, 
to  defraud,  to  cheat. 

"  She  victimized  large  numbers  of  tradesmen  in  Edin- 
burgh."—St.  James's  Gazette,  March  2,  18M8. 

vie  -tlm-iz-er,  Vic  -tlm-i§-er,  s.  [Eng.  victim- 
iz(e),  (victimis(e) ;  -er."\  One  who  victimizes,  swin- 
dles, or  defrauds  another. 

"  They  are  helpless  in  the  hands  of  their  victtmizers."— 
Citizen,  Jan.  9,  1886. 

vie  -t5r,  *vic-tour,  *vyc-tqr,  s.  &  a.  [Latin 
victor,  from  victus,  pa.  par.  of  vinco  (pa.  t.  vici)  =  to 
conquer;  from  the  same  root  as  Goth,  weigan, 
weihan  (pa.par.  wigans)^=to  strive,  to  contend ;  A.  S. 
Mu'3=war.  Ital.  viitore.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  One  who  is  victorious  in  a  contest;  one  who 
wins  or  gains  the  prize  or  advantage  in  a  contest; 
one  who  vanquishes  another  in  any  struggle  ;  espe- 
cially, one  who  is  victorious  in  war;  a  vanquisher. 
"  Some  time  the  flood  prevails,  and  then  the  wind, 
Both  tugging  to  be  victors,  breast  to  breast." 

Shakesp.:  Henvy  VI.,  Pt.,  III.  ii.  6. 

*2.  One  who  ruins  or  destroys ;  a  destroyer. 
"  There,  victor  of  his  health,  his  fortune,  friends. 
And  fame,  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends." 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  iii.  313. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Victorous. 
"  Despite  thy  victor  sword." — Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  3. 

TT  For  tho  difference  between  victor  and  con- 
queror, see  CONQUEROR. 

•vie -t6r-d6m,  *vic-tor-dome,  s.  [Eug.  victor; 
-dom.]  The  condition  of  a  victor ;  victory. 

"  Then  will  I  stand  by,  and  looke  on,  and  see  what 
vtctordome  than  shall  get."— Barnes.-  Workes,  fol.  278. 

*vlc -tor-er,  s.  [Eng.  victor;  -er.~]  A  victor,  a 
conqueror. 

"  The  chariots  of  noble  victorers  riding  in  triumph." — 
P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxviii.  ch.  iv. 

*vlc'-tor-ess,  *vic-tor-esse,  s.  [English  victor; 
-ess.]  A  female  victor. 

"  When  the  victoresse  arrived  there." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  44. 

Vic-tor  -I-a,  s.    [Lat.=victory  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Rom.  Mi/thol. :  One  of  the  deities  of  tho  Romans, 
called    by    the   Greeks    Nike.    She  was  Sister   of 
Strength  and  Valor,  and  was  one  of  tho  attendants 
of  Jupiter.    Sylla  raised  her  a  temple  at  Rome,  and 
instituted  festivals  in  her  honor.    She  was  repre- 
sented with  wings,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  hold- 
ing the  branch  of  a  palm-tree  in  her  hand. 

2.  Antrim.:  [ASTEROID,  12.] 

3.  Botany:  A  genus  of  Euryalidee  (q.  v.),  akm  to 
Euryale,  from  which  it  differs  by  tho  sepals  being 
deciduous,   by    the   petals  gradually  passing  into 
stamens,  and  by  the  cells  of  the  ovary  being  more 
numerous.    Species,  one  or  three.    The  typo  is  Vic- 
toria regia,  named  by  LindleyafterQueen  Victoria, 
it  is  the  most  magnificent  of  all  known  water-lilies, 
and  is  the  more  acceptable  that  it  came  from  a 
region  in  which  it  had  been  supposed  that  no  Nym- 
phfflaceee  occurred.    It  was  first  discovered  by  the 


Victoria  crowned  -pigeon 

botanist  Hrenke  in  1801 ;  Bonpland  afterward  met 
with  it.  Orbigny,  in  1828,  sent  homo  specimens  to 
Paris ;  others  also  subsequently  saw  it  growing,  but 
it  excited  no  attention  till,  in  1S37,  Sir  Robert 
Schomburgk  found  it  in  the  Borbico  River  in  British 
Guiana.  The  rootstock  is  thick  and  fleshy,  the  leaf- 
stalks prickly,  the  leaf  peltate,  its  margin  circular, 
its  diameters  from  six  to  twelve  feet,  the  edge  so 
turned  up  as  to  make  the  leavesfloating  in  tranquil 
water  look  like  a  number  of  large  trays.  The  loaves 
are  green  above,  and  covered  with  small  bowses,  be- 
low they  are  deep  purploorviolet;  theundeveloped 
flowers  are  pyriforra ;  the  sepals  four,  each  about 
seven  inches  long  by  four  broad,  purple  externally, 
whitish  internally ;  the  petals  numerous,  in  several 
rows,  passing  insensibly  into  stamens,  fragrant,  the- 
outer  ones  white,  the  inner  ones  roseate j  stamens, 
numerous,  the  outer  fertile,  the  inner  sterile ;  ovary 
many  celled,  cup-shaped  above,  with  many  small 
stigmas  along  its  upper  margin;  fruit  a  prickly 
berry.  A  nativoof  South  American  rivers,  especially 
the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon.  The  seeds  are  said 
to  be  eatable,  and  the  plant  is  in  consequence  called 
Water  Maize  by  the  natives  of  the  region  where  it- 
grows. 


Victoria. 

4.  Vehicles:  A  park -carriage,  having  a  low  seat- 
for  two  persons,  a  calash-top,  and  an  elevated 
driver's  seat  in  front. 

"With  silent  raorosity  he  hands  her  into  her  victoria." 
—  Khoda  Broughton  :  Second  Thoughts,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.. 
ch.  viii. 

IT  Royal  Order  of  Victoria  and  Albert:  An  order 
instituted  by  Queen  Victoria,  Feb.  10, 1862,  in  mem- 
ory of  the  Prince  Consort,  who  died  A 
Dec.  14,  1861.  It  was  enlarged  Oct. 
10, 1864,  Nov.  15,  1865,  and  again  on 
March  15,  1880.  It  consists  of  her 
Majesty,  as  Sovereign  of  the  Order, 
and  fifteen  ladies  of  the  Royal  fam- 
ilies of  Europe,  who  form  the  First 
class.  The  second  class  consists  of 
eight  ladies  of  the  Royal  families  of 
Europe,  and  related  to  the  British 
royal  family.  The  tb  ird class  includes 
twenty-one  lady  members  of  the 
British  nobility,  and  the  fourth  class 
fifteen  lady  members  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry.  The  badge  is  composed 
of  likenesses  in  profile  of  her  Maj- 


Ul   IlliOlluasd  131    maj- 

esty and  Prince  Albert,  surmounted  Badge  of   Or- 
by  a  border  of  precious  ston-  s  (dif-    der  of  Victo- 
ferent  for  each  class)  for  the  first,  ria  and  Albert- 
second   and   third,  and  the  mono- 
gram "V.  A."  for  the  fourth  class,  nil  surmounted 
by  an  Imperial  crown.    Ribbon,  white  moir6. 

Victoria  Cross,  s.  A  British  naval  and  military 
decoration  instituted  by  royal  warrant,  Jan.  29, 
1856,  and  bestowed  for  "con- 
spicuous bravery  or  devotion" 
to  the  country  in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy.  It  is  the  most 
coveted  of  all  British  decora- 
tions, and  is  open  to  all  officers 
and  men  of  the  regular,  auxil- 
iary, aud  reserve  forces.  It 
consists  of  a  bronze  Maltese 
cross  with  the  royal  crest  in  the 
center,  and  underneath  an 
escrol  bearing  the  inscription, 
"For  Valour."  It  is  worn  at- 
tached to  the  breast  by  a  blue 
ribbon  in  the  case  of  the  navy, 
and  by  a  red  in  the  case  of  tho 
army.  For  every  additional  act 
of  bravery  an  additional  clasp 
may  bo  added.  The  cross  car- 
ries with  it  a  special  pension  of 
£10  a  year,  and  each  additional  clasp  an  additional 
pension  of  £5  a  year. 

Victoria  crowned-pigeon,  s. 

Ornith. :  Goura  victoria-,  a  large  pigeon  from  New- 
Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands.  General  color- 
slaty  blue,  with  reddish-brown  under  surface; 
bluish-gray  stripes  on  wings,  and  a  broad  grayish- 
white  lino  at  the  end  of  the  tail.  It  has  a  crest  of 
numerous  small  feathers,  which  terminate  ia 
spatules. 


Victoria  Cross. 


boll,    b<5y;     pout,    J<5wl;     cat,    sell,    chorus,     chin,    bench;    go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Jfenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     tion,     -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


Victoria  Institute 
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•  to  pro-    .  «-««->-g**.<W».    [Lat.,contr.forridere((ra 
it  is  easy  to  see,  fience,  plainly,  to  wit:  ri'ifcn  = 


who  ascended  tEe  throne  1837°                                   '"  vide  with  stores  of  food.  L  'fl  easy  to  see,  nonce,  plainly,  to  wit:  r/dcrt=to 

"  He  touched  his  readers  less  than  any  other  Victorian  "  To  see  that  the  crew  properly  victual  themselves."-  f.'     '.'",".    nf^11  '?  a","WMcS;  <='•  ««7tcct.]     Towlt, 

poetof  the  ttrst  rank."—  Athetmum,  April  21  1S88  p  501  F'elcl-  Dec-  «,  188'-  ;im>'lj  ,  that  is.     In  old  MbS.  and  books  the  abbre- 

2.  Of  or    belonging   to   Victoria,  a    division   of  'victualage    (as  Vlf-t?Hg),  ..    [Eng.  victual,  Ett™ ",  hTncfthe  abbreviiJionr^an^Sor'm 

Australia,  named  after  Queen  Victoria  in  1851.  s. ;  -age.]    Food,  provisions,  victuals.  videlicet  is  generally  found)  stands  for  .Te'/! 

VlC  -toMne,  s.     [Named  after  Queen  Victoria.]  "J  eoald  not  proceed  with  my  cargo  of  victualage."—  "In  all  this  time  there  was  not  any  man  died  in  his 

1.  A  small  fur  tippet  worn  by  ladies.  _™        ""'  Ea.' ''•  c.h' *"''  ?w,°  IJ,!r??n:  "<<«<'«'  i"  »  'ove  cnuae."-siiakc,i,. .•  .-is  JOB 


"  Sung  triumph,  and  him  sung  victorious  king"  ,3.'  A  ship  employed  to  carry  provisions  for  other  canal. 

Mil,™,  p.  L.,  *l.8».  l^fhj   for    supplying    troops    at    a    distance.  «vl -dl-mus,  «.    [Latin=we  have  seen,  first  pers. 

2.  Associated  or  connected  with  victory ;  charac-  pl.  perf.  indie,  of  vidro=to  see  I 

tonzed  by  victory ;  producing  victory.  and  ou^wTSa/^'^T7  ""'r  °Ur  ""hi  83uadr9?  l-  Au  examination  or  inspection  ;  as,  a  vidimus  of 

"Sudden  these  honors  shall  be  snatch'd  away,  voyugKs,  bk.  i.,  ch.  11.  accounts. 

And  curst  forever  this  victorious  day."  *•  Acorn-factor;  one  who  deals  in  grain.  (Scotch.)  2.  An  abstract  or  syllabus  of  the  contents  of  a 

Popes  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iii.  104.  "I  Licensed  victualer :    [LICENSED.]  document,  book,  or  the  like. 

3.  Emblematic  of  victory;  betokening  conquest.  Vl0t  -ual-Ing  (c  silent),  pr.  par.  or  a.    [ViCT-  Vi-do  -ni-a,  s.    [Sp.)    A  white  wine,  produced  in 
"Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths."  TJ.VL,  u.]  Teneriffe,  and  resembling  Madeira,  but  inferior  in 


Shakesp.:  KidMrd  in.,  i.  1.          victualing-bill,     «.     A   British    custom-house 


ViC-tor'-I-OUS-ly\    *VyC-tOr-y-OUS-ly,    adverb,     document,  warranting  the  shipment  of  such  stores 
{English  victorious;  -ly.\    In  a  victorious  manner;    as  the  master  of  an  outward-lxmud  merchantman    fack_«nd  Malmsey  wine,  whose  degenerate  descendant  is 


r,  and  of  a  tart  flavor. 
"On  the  road  we  get  a  familiar  reference  to  Canary 


with  victory  ;  as  a  victor  ;  triumphantly. 


may  require  for  his  intended  voyage. 


the  white  wine  known  as  viiionia,  in  which  no  modern 
duke  would  willingly  commit  suicide."— London  Globe. 


in  rosette-like  groups,  in  cavities  in  the  meteoric 
iron  of  Deesa,  Chili. 


3.  (q.  v.) 


antagonist  or  opponent  in  any  contest;  a  gaining 
of  the  supremacy  or  superiority  iu  war  or  any 
contest. 

"Nor  cease  again  till  victory  descend 
From  all-deciding  Heav'n  on  us  or  yon." 

Cotcper:  Homer's  Iliad,  vii. 

2.  Advantageor  superiority  gained  in  any  conflict 
or  struggle,  as  over  self  or  one's  passions  or  appe- 
tites, or  over  temptations,  or  other  like  struggle. 

"  It  is  a  great  instancy  of  a  victory  over  the  most  refrac- 
tory passions." — Taylor. 

3.  The  same  as  VICTORIA,  1. 

tvlc'-tress,  subst.    [Eng  victor;  -ess.]    A  female    standingonly 


_,  ».        .     .      .. 

vlot-uals  (c  silent),  s.  pl.    [VICTUAL,  «.] 


,    . 
of  a  widow. 


d  has  resisted 
a^  attempts  to 
reduce  it  to  a 
^at®  .°*  domes- 
ttca  tion.  it  IS 


victor. 

"Shs  shall  bo  sole  victress,  Caesar's  Cffisar." 

Shakesp.  •  Kiclmrii  III.,  iv.  4. 
*vic'-trlce,  s.    [VICTEIX.]    A  victress. 
"\Vith  boughs  of  palm  a  crowned  rictrice  stand." 
Sen  Jonson: 


.  . 

condition  of  a  widow  ;  widowhood. 


"A  vow  of  continued  viduitieS'—Bp.    Hall-  Honor  of 
Married  Clergy,  bk.  i.,  g  6. 

*vld  -u-ous,  adj.    [Latin  viduus.\  Widowed,  be- 
reaved. 

"She  gone,  and   her  vicluous  mansion,  your  heart,  to 
let."  —  Thackeray;  ffeiccoines   ch.  Ixvi. 


about  thirty 
inches  at  the 
shoulder.  Color- 
ation nearly  uni- 
form lion-brown,  P^. 

B,njon,on:  Elfgu on  his  M«*e          }i"Sf*l  with  yel- 
low on  the  back   «?":--. 

*vlc  -trix,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  fern,  of  r»cror=a  victor    and  fading  into   *?p 
'1-v.J.J  gray  on  the  ab-        '"=. 

A.  As  adject.:  Victorious,  conquering;  as,  Venus    domen.    Itisox- 
Victrix,  -tremely  act  i  vo 

B.  As  subst. :  A  female  victor ;  a  victress.  a"nd  "'r°  s'"ld'>''' 
"In  his  tiirfriz  he  required  all  that  was  here  visible."—    taken   alive,    'in 

liabit  it  somewhat  resembles  the  chamois,  as  it  *!•  In  °'<1  games,  as  gleek,  primero,  &c.,  to  wager 

VlCt-ual,  *vlct -uall  (c  silent) ,  *vit-aile,  *vlt-    lives  in  herds  in  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow.  on  *'ie  value  of  one  s  hand  against  that  of  an  oppo- 

aille,  *vyct-ual,  *vyt-alle,  *vyt-aylle,  s.    [Fr.    The  soft,  silky  fur  is  in  much  request  for  making  I10,nt;I  [EEVIE.] 

vitaille  (0.  Fr.  victuaille),  from  Lat.  victualia=    delicate  fabrics,  and  many  thousands  of  these  ani-  <~  Hence,  to  strive  for  superiority;  to  contend,  to 

provisions,    victuals,    prop.    neut.  pl.  of  victualis    mals  are  slaughtered  annually  for  the  sake  of  the  endeavor;  to  bo  equal  or  superior ;  to  rival.    (Said 

=  belonging  to  food  or  nourishment,  from  victus=    skins.  of  persons  or  things,  and  followed  by  with  before  the 


Vicugna. 


among  gamesters,  to  invite  or  toopen  the  game  by 
staking  a  certain  sum;  Ital.  inuitare  (al  giuoco)  = 
to  vieorrovieat  any  game,  to  drop  vie;  inuitn=& 
vie  at  play,  a  vie  at  any  game:  also,  an  inviting, 
proffer,  or  bidding.  (Florio.)  The  true  sense  of 
with  being  against  (as  in  urftMtend,  fight  with),  to 
vie  with=to  stake  against,  to  wager  against. 
(Sfceot.)] 

A.  Intransitive: 


wager;  to  play 
contrary." — Row* 


fate,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here,    camel,     her,     there;     pine,    plt^     sire,    sir,    marine;     g6,    pSt, 
or,     wore,    wolf,     wBrk,     whd,    s6n;     mute,    cib,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     IB,     oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw! 


vie 

2.  To  show  or  practice  in  competition ;  to  put  or 
bring  into  competition  ;  to  contend  in  or  with  re- 
spect to  ;  to  try  to  outdo  in. 

"Out,  thoucamelion  hnrlot!  now  thine  eyes 
Vie  tears  with  the  hyajna." 

Ben  Jonson:  Fox,  iv.  2. 

*V16,  s.  [VlE,  t'.]  A  challenge,  a  wager  ;  hence,  a 
contest  or  struggle  for  superiority  ;  a  contention  in 
the  way  of  rivalry. 

"Then  came  in  Theon  also  with  his  vie,  adding  more- 
over and  saying  that  it  could  not  be  denied." — P.  Holland: 
I'liitaivh,  p.  61U. 

tvi-elle  ,  s.    [Fr.,  akin  to  viol  (q.  v.).] 

Music:  Tho  hurdygurdy  (q.  v.). 

Vi-en-na,  s.    [Ger.  Wien.'] 

Oeog.:  The  capital  of  the  Austrian  empire,  now 
Austro-Hungary. 

Vienna-basin,  s. 

Geol. :  A  series  of  bods— the  lowest  Oligocono,  the 
highest  Pliocene— found  in  a  basin-shaped  hollow 
in  the  older  rocks  in  and  around  Vienna.  The 
Oligocene  contains  remains  of  Mastodon  tauiroides, 
Rhinoceros  sansaniensis,  &c.,  and  the  Pliocene, 
Dinotherium,  Mastodon,  Rhinoceros,  Machairodus, 
Hyiena,  Cervus,  Antilope,  &c.,  with  birch,  alder, 
oak,  beech,  chestnut,  hornbeam,  liquidambar. 

VI-en-ne§e',  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Vienna  or  its  in- 
habitants. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Vienna; 
as  a  plural,  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna  collectively. 

Vl-er'-z6n-lte,  8.  [After  Vierzon,  Cher,  France, 
where  found;  suit,  -ite  (-1/m.).] 

Min.:  Tho  same  as  MELINITE  (q.  v.). 

vi  et  ar'-mls,  phr.   [Lat.] 

Law :  With  force  and  arms.  (Words  made  use  of 
in  indictments  and  actions  of  trespass  to  show  the 
violent  commission  of  any  trespass  orcrimo ;  hence, 
with  force  and  violence  generally.) 

"If  a  gamekeeper  sees  a  poacher  at  work  in  daytime, 
he  must  be  content  to  summon  him,  and  has  no  right 
then  and  there  to  collar  him  vi  et  annis." — Field,  March 
8,1888. 

viet-Ing-hof  -Ite,  subst.  [After  Mr.  Vietinghof ; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Samarskito  (q.  v.),  containing 
23  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of  iron.  1  ound  near  Lake 
Baikal,  Asiatic  Russia. 

vieusseuxia(as  vyu-sQ  -zl-a),s.  [Named  after 
M.  Vieusseux,  a  physician  of  Geneva.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Iridacete.  Root  tuberous ;  stem 
branched;  leaves  narrow,  sword-shaped;  perianth 
six-parted,  in  two  series  of  segments,  the  inner 
smaller.  Natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

view  (as  vu),  s.  [O.  Fr.  venl=ihe  sense,  act,  or 
instrument  of  seeing,  the  eyes,  a  glance,  a  view,  a 
look,  sign,  &c.;  prop.  fern,  of  t>eM=viewed,  seen,  pa. 
par.  of  veoir  (Fr.  voir)  =  to  view,  see,  from  Lat.  video 
=to  see;  Fr.  vue.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  viewing,  seeing,  or  beholding;  sur- 
vey or  examination  by  the  eye ;  look,  sight. 

"  Whose  eye 
Views  all  things  at  one  view." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  188. 

2.  Range  of  vision  ;  reach  of  sight ;  extent  of  pros- 
pect ;  power  of  seeing  physically. 

"Soar  above  the  view  of  men." 

Shakesp.. •  Julius  Casar.  i.  1. 

3.  Tho  act  of   perceiving  by  the  mind ;   mental 
survey  or    examination;    intellectual   inspection, 
observation,  consideration. 

"If  the  mind  has  made  this  inference  by  finding  out 
the  intermediate  ideas,  and  taking  a  view  of  the  connec- 
tion of  them,  it  has  proceeded  rationally." — Locke. 

4.  Mental  or  intellectual  range  of  vision;  power 
of  perception  mentally. 

5.  That  which  is  viewed,  seen,  or  beheld ;  that 
which  is  looked  upon;  a  sight  or  spectacle,  pre- 
sented to  tho  eye ;  scone,  prospect. 

'"T  is  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view." 

Campbell:  pleasures  of  Hope,  i.  7. 

•6.  Appearance,  show,  aspect,  look. 

"You  that  choose  not  bythe  view." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

7.  A  scene  as  represented  by  painting  or  drawing ; 
a  picture,  sketch,  or  drawing,  as  a  landscape  or  the 
like. 

"Mere  views,  mere  panoramas  are  not  pictures." — Pall 
Hall  Gazette. 

8.  Manner  or  mode  of  looking  at  things ;  manner 
of  regarding  subjects  on  which  various  opinions 
may  be  held ;  judgment,  opinion,  way  of  thinking, 
notion,  idea,  theory. 

"  By  constant  repetition  of  the  same  fundamental  views, 
he  forced  them  as  it  were  upon  the  minds  of  his  country- 
men."— Brit.  Quart.  Review,  Ivii.  58. 
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9.  Something  looked  toward  or  forming  the  sub- 
ject of  consideration ;  intention,  purpose,  design, 
aim. 

"No  man  sets  himself  nbont  anything,  but  upon  some 
view  or  other  which  serves  him  for  a  reason."—  Lock?. 

II.  Lam:  An  inspection  of  property  in  dispute,  or 
of  a  place  where  a  crime  has  been  committed,  by  the 
jury  previous  to  the  trial  of  the  case. 

IT  (1)  Field  of  view :  [FiEi,D,  «.,  A.  II.  3.] 

(2)  In  view:  In  sUrht ;  possible  to  be  seen. 
"The  enemy's  in  view." — Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  1. 

(3)  In  view  of:  In  consideration  of ;  considering; 
having  regard  to. 

(4)  Onview:  Open  or  submitted  to  public  inspec- 
tion ;  exhibited  or  open  to  the  public ;  as,  The  goods 
are  now  on  view. 

(5)  Point  of  view:   Tho  point  or  direction  from 
which  a  thing  is  seen;  hence,  figuratively,  the  par- 
ticular mode  or  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  viewed, 
looked  at,  or  considered ;  a  standpoint. 

(6)  To  have  in  view:  To  have  as  ones  objector 
aim ;  to  have  regard  to. 

*(7)  To  the  view:  So  as  to  be  seen  by  everybody ; 
in  public. 

Shall  uplift  us  tothe  view  " 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

*(8)  new  of  frankpledge :  [FRANKPLEDGE,  If.] 

view-halloo,  s. 

Hunt.  .'The  cry  of  the  huntsman  on  seeing  tho  fox 
break  cover. 

"  There  was  nothing  left  but  to  trot  back  to  Sapcote, 
where  there  was  first  a  view-halloo  .  .  .  and  then  a 
kind  of  scare."—  Field,  Dec.  17,  1K87. 

view  (as  vu),  *vewe,  *vieu,  v.  t.  &  i.    [VIEW, 

subst.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  see ;  to  look  on ;  to  behold  ;  to  perceive  with 
the  eye. 

"He,  too.  waeviewed  making  for  the  wood."— Field,  Dec 
31,  li*7. 

2.  To  examine  with  the  eye ;  to  look  on  with  at- 
tention, or  for  the  purpose  of  examining  closely  ;  to 
inspect,  to  survey,  to  explore. 

"  Go  up  and  view  the  country." — Joshua  vii.  2. 

3.  To  survey  mentally  or  intellectually ;  to  exam- 
ine with  the  mental  eye ;  to  consider. 

"The  happiest  youth,  viewing  his  progress  through." 
S/iakeai,..  Henry  VI.,  PI.  III.,  iii.  1. 

4.  To  regard ;  to  consider  in  a  particular  light. 
"The  appointment  was  viewed  with  general  approval." 

— Brit.  Quart.  Review,  Ivii.  55. 

*5.  To  peruse. 

"View  these  letters."— Shaketp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  I.,  1. 1. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  look  ;  to  take  a  view. 

^T  To  view  away : 

Fox-hunt.:  To  observe  (a  fox)  breaking  cover. 
(Eng.) 

View  -er  (lew  as  u) ,  «.  [Eng.  view,  v. ;  -er.']  One 
who  views,  inspects,  surveys,  or  examines;  specif.- 

(1)  An  official  appointed  to  superintend  or  in- 
spect something ;  an  overseer. 

"The  door-keepers  were  summoned  before  the  over- 
seer, or,  as  you  call  him,  the  viewer." — Alias  Edyeworth: 
Lame  Jervas,  ch,  i. 

(2)  One  of  a  body  of  jurors  who  are  appointed  by 
the  court  to  view  or  inspect  the  property  in  contro- 
versy, or  the  place  where  a  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted.   In  Scotland  two  parties  called  "  showers  " 
point  out  the  subjects  to  be  viewed. 

•view  -I-ness  (lew  us  fl) ,  *.  [Eng.  viewy ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  viewy. 

"Written  with  characteristic  tendencyto  over-general- 
izution  and  viewiness."—Quardian,  May  23,  I860,  p.  473. 

"view'-less  (lew  as  u),  adj.  [Eng.  view. -lees,] 
Incapable  of  being  viewed  or  seen  ;  invisible ;  not 
soon  or  perceived  by  tho  eye. 

"Thou  must  be  viewless  to  Empedocles." 

Matthew  Arnold:  Empedocles  on  Etna,  i.  1. 

View-l^  (lew  nsu),  a.  [Eng.  view, ;-/</.]  Pleas- 
ing to  the  view.  (Prof.) 

view  -s&me  (lew  as  u).  «dj.  [Eng. view ;  •some.'] 
Pleasing  to  the  sight.  (Prov.) 

*view'-3f  (lew  as  u),  a.  [Eng ,  view ; -y.]  Hold- 
ing or  disposed  to  hold  peculiar  views;  given  to 
views  or  schemes  that  are  speculative  rather  than 
practical. 

vlf  -da,  vlv'-da,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Icel. 
re£/a=tO'Wave.l  InOrkneyand  Shetland  Islands, 
beef  or  mutton  huug  and  dried  without  salt. 

*vl-ges'-l-mal,  a.   [Lat.  vigesimus.]   Twentieth 

*vl  ges-I  ma  -tion,  subst.  [Latin  vigesimus  = 
twentieth. J  Tho  act  of  putting  to  death  every 
twentieth  man.  [DECIMATION.] 


vigilance  -  committ  ee 

vIS  -II,  *vig-Ile,  *vig-ill,  *vig-ille,  subst.    ( Fr. 

rii/ili',  from  Lat.  vigilia—&  watch,  watching,  from 

awake,  vigilant,    watchful,    from    i-iV/eo=tr> 

flourish,  to  thrive,  from  tho  same  root  as  Eug.  wake  ; 

Sp.,  Port.  &  Itul.  vigilia.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  keeping  awake ;  abstinence 
from  sleep  nt  the  natural  or  ordinary  hours  of  rest ; 
sleeplessness;  hence,  the  state  of  being  awako  or 
watchful ;  watchfulness,  wakofulness,  watch. 

"His  delicate  frnme  worn  out  by  the  labors  nntlri'jils 
of  many  months." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  Xiiv. 

2.  Devotional  watching;  hence,  devotions,  serv- 
ice, praise,  prayer,  or  the  like,  performed  during 
the  customary  hours  of  rest ;  nocturnal  devotions. 

II.  Ecclesiastical  and  Church  History : 

1.  Originally  the  watch  kept  on  the  night  before 
a  feast,  then  (from  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century) 
the  day  and  night  preceding  a  feast.    Tho  practice 
of  spending  the  night  in  public  prayer,  which  is 
probably  older  than  Christianity,  prevailed  in  the 
early  Church,  and  down  to  tho  fourteenth  century 
was  the  usual  prelude  to  the  greater  festivals.    But 
there  were  many  objections  to  the  custom,  which, 
from  about  that  date  was  gradually  discontinued. 
In  the  Roman  Church  tho  Midnight  Mass   before. 
the  feast  of  Christmas  is  the  only  relic  of  tho  old 
custom.     [WATCHNIGHT.]     Broadly  speaking,  the 
vigils  of  the  Roman  Church  have  been  transferred 
to  the  English    Prayer  Book.     Theoretically,  all 
vigils  are  fast-days,  but  in  the  Roman  Church  the- 
customs  of  different  countries  vary  slightly. 

2.  The  devotional  exercises  or  services  appropri- 
ate to  the  vigil  or  eve  of  a  festival. 

'Vigils  or  Watching*  of  flowers: 

Bot.:  The  rendering  of  Lat.  vigilice.  the  name 
used  by  Linnaeus  (Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  13th,  ii.  20)  to  de- 
scribe the  faculty  possessed  by  certain  plants  of 
opening  and  closing  their  flowers  at  certain  hours 
of  the  day.  He  places  it  under  tho  heading  Horo- 

logium.      [FLOBAL-CLOCK.] 

vlg'-ll-an$e,  *vlg'-ll-ence,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
vigilant 'in,  from  vigilan>= vigilant  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &. 
Port,  vigilancia ;  Ital.  vigilanza.] 

\.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vigilant  or  watch- 
ful ;  attention  of  the  mind  in  discovering  or  guard- 
ing against  danger,  or   in    providing   for  safety : 
watchfulness,  wariness,  circumspection, 
"  They    .    .    .    made  haste  to  make  appear 
With  righteous  plea,  their  utmost  vigilance." 

Milton:  P   L.,  I.  SO. 

*2.  Forbearance  of  sleep  ;  wakefulness. 
'  Ulysses  yielded  unreasonably  to  sleep,  and  the  strong 
passion  for  his  country  should  have  given  him  vigilance. 
— Broome. 

*3.  A  guard,  a  watch. 

"  In  at  this  gate  none  pass 
The  vigilance."  Milton:  f.  L.,  iv.  680. 

vigilance-committee,  s. 

1.  A  committee  or  body  formed  to  watch  the  prog- 
ress or  carrying  out  of  some  measure,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  certain  interests  supposed  to 
be  imperiled,  or  for  restraining  any  abuse  or  nui- 
sance. 

2.  In  this  country  the  term  vigilance  committee  is 
used  to  denote  a  band  of  citizens  organized  to  sum- 
marily punish  crime,  or  prevent  the  commission  of 
crime,  in  such  instances  as  the  civil  and  lawfully 
constituted  authorities  seem  powerless  to   reach 
these  desired  results. 

IT  The  vigilance  committee  has  never  been  a  pop- 
ular institution  in  the  older  portions  of  the  Union, 
but  has  found  its  principal  growth  in  the  newly 
settled  communities,  and  especially  in  those  locali- 
ties in  which  the  presence  of  a  large  foreign  element 
seemed  at  times  to  menace  the  preservation  of  good 
order,  life  and  property.  The  most  noted  vigilance 
committees  in  the  history  of  the  country  were  those 
formed  in  San  Francisco,  and  contiguous  territory 
in  the  Western  States,  and  in  New  Orleans,  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Union,  lu  the  earlier  years 
of  San  Francisco  the  city  was  so  overrun  with  the 
lawless  element  among  tho  miners  and  adventurers 
that  the  administration  of  justice  became  in  the 
hands  of  tho  constituted  authorities  buta  travesty. 
It  was  then  that  the  work  of  tho  vigilance  commit- 
tee, or  Vigilantes,  as  they  were  styled,  began.  That 
work  was  short,  sharp  and  terrible.  Thieves  and 
murderers  were  hanged  on  every  side,  while  others 


Montana,  the  work  of  the  vigilance  committee  was 
again  called  into  requisition,  with  the  happy  effect 
of  desiring  the  country,  for  a  time  at  least,  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  lawless  element.  One  of  the- 
most  noted  members  of  the  Montana  vigilance  com- 
mittee was  "  Judge  "  Alexander  Davis,  under  whose 
direction  the  notorious  outlaw  Sladewas  hanged  at 
Virginia  City  early  in  the  sixties.  Slade  had  him- 
self boon  a  most  useful  man  in  clearing  the  country 
of  desperadoes,  but  had,  under  tho  influence  of 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     ?hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophou,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,      -siou  =  shun;      vion,      -§ion  =  zb.un.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


vigilancy 
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vilipend 


drink,   committed   some    notorious    and    heinous       2.  Engrav.:  To  lighten  the  outer  portions  of  a       *vlld,  *yilde,  a.    [See  def.]    An  obsolete  form  of 
crimes.    He  was  warned  to  amend  his  ways,  but    block  or  plate,  so  that  the  edges  fade  away  insen-    vile 


.  , 

defiod  the  court  and  threatened  the  judge  witlia    sibly. 
loaded  pistol.    The  re.-ult  was  that  be  was  over- 


po 
m 
sta 


,v.). 

"Till  ye  have  rooted  all  the  relics  ont 
Of  that  vilde  race."— Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  si.  17. 

*Vlld  -ly,  adv.    [Eug.ritd  ;-/»/.]    Vilely. 

"  \Vith  foule  reproaches  and  disdainful  spight 
Her  vilditj  eiitertaines." 

Ffx-nser;  f.  Q.,  I.  iii.  44. 

„    _-  Vile,  *vil,  *vyle,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  ri7,  fern.  vile,  from 

Jtnowu  as  the  Mana,  and  accused  or  being  the  mur-        "A  singularly  interesting  paper  upon  Viollet-le-Duc  as  Lat.  riZem,  accus    of  vilis—of  small  price,  cheap, 

derers  of  Chief  of  police  David  Henuesey,  and  put    &  vignettis  ."— Xottsand  vuerita,  Mar.  26,  1887,  p.  260.  worthless,  vile  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  vil;  Ital.  vile.] 

les,  Moselle, 

e  (q.  v.). 
of  the  vigilance  committees  of  the  Western  States,       vl-gS'-nl-fli,    sitbst.    [Fr.    vigogne— t 

'  '    -        -.-•-         .«  '  *   ,  .  \  ^      \  ,1...         ,-.:.,;..;,  i .....  1 1  .,.  ..  ,1  . 


.                 .  vignetter  fasvln-yef  -ter  or  vl-nef-terl,  subst. 

wered  and  taken  by  a  body  of  several  hundred  [Eng.  trioBetf  («)  ;   -erf]     An  instrument  for  vignet- 

mers  and  hanged.     In  New  Orleans  the  last  in-  tiug  a  photographic  picture. 

ance  of  the  organization  of  a  vigdance  committee  ,     „ 

was  in  1891,  when  a  body  of  citizens  took  from  the  vignettist  (as  vln-yet  -list  or  vl-net  -list  ),  s. 

city  jail  a  number  of  Italians,  suspected  of  being  [VIGNETTE.)    An    artist   who   produces  vignettes. 

members   of  the   Italian  fraternity  of  murderers  [VIGNETTE,  4.J 


who  to  excuse  their  actions  could  truthfully  allege    (q.  v.).]    A  dress  fabric,  either  all  wool  or  a  mixture 
the  inability  of  the  civil  authorities  to  meet  the  ex-    of  silt  and  wool. 


A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Of  little  value;  held  in  little  esteem;  worth- 
less, poor. 

Vicugna  "A  poor  man  in  file  raiment." — James  ii.  2. 

2.  Morally    base   or   impure;  depraved,   wicked, 
abject,  villainous. 

"  Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile  seem  ?•//'." 

Shakesp.;  Lear,  iv.  2. 

3.  Frequently  used  as  an  epithet  of  contempt,  dis- 
state;   possession  of  energy  or    gust,  or  opprobrium  generally 

"  In  durance  vile  here  must  I  wake  and  weep. 

Burns.-  Ep.from  Esopus  tu  Maria. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  vile  thing. 
>-• »  pa  i  vii.  **.  "Which  soever  of  them  I  touch  is  a  ryle." — Gossan; 

-  But  at  least  It  is  well  that  the  lawless  and  offensive       2.  Physical  or  active  strength  or  force  of  body  in    <**<><""  of  Abuse?.  26. 

zealofuiattance-commiKeeshasreceivedadecisivecheck."     animals.  *Vlled,  a.     [Eng.  Vll(e)  ;  -ed;  cf.  vtld.]     Vile,  scur- 

— People,  April  22,  1888.  "TJnto  his  limmes  (though  tir'd), 

*rtr-U-W-9».  ..    [Bug.  vigilance  ;  -y.]    Tfcil-  His  mothBr>8  toaoh  '  ^  £±VSEii'fa.  iv. 

,      .  .      „       3.  Strength  of  mind ;  intellectual  force ;  energy. 

^^f^^V^SyM^^^^W^^^'          *•  Strength    in  animal   or  vegetable    nature    or 
— Bp.  Hall.-  Cont.,  Birth  of  Christ.  action;   healthiness;    as,   the   vigor   of   a  plant's 

Vl&'-Il-fcnt,  a.      [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vigilant,  pr.  par.    growth. 

of  vigilo— to  watch  ;fromutgii=watchful;Sp.,  Port.,       *5.  Efficacy,  efficiency,  potency,  energy. 

"In  the  fruitful  earth 
His  beams,  unactive  else,  their  vigor  find." 

Milton.-  P.  L.,  viii.  97. 

*6.  Vehemence,  violence. 

"  Have  felt  the  vigor  of  his  rage." 

Shakesp. ;  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  4. 

Vlg  -or,  v.  t.    [ViGOE,  s.]    To  invigorate. 
vIg-6-ro  -SO,  adv.    [Ital.] 
Music :  With  energy. 

vlg'-Sr-ofis,  *vyg-or-puse,  a.  [Fr.  viaoureus;  O. 
Fr.  vigoros,  from  vigor;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  vigoroso.] 


.&  Ital.  vigilante.]    f  VIGIL.] 

1.  Ord.    Lang.:    Ever  awake    and  on  the  alert, 
watchful,  wakeful,  wary,  circumspect ;  attentive  to 
discover  or  avoid  danger. 

2.  Her. :  Applied  to  a  cat  when  borne  in  a  position 
as  if  on  the  lookout  for  prey. 


adv.  [Eng.  vigilant ;  -ly.]  In  a 
Tigilant  manner ;  with  vigilance ;  watchfully, 
warily,  circumspectly. 

"  They  had  a  strong  cordon  around  the  castle  vigilantly 
watching  it." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*vig-Ill,  *vig-ille,  a.    [VIGIL.] 

*Vi£-In-tIv  -Ir-3-te,  s.  [Latin  viginti- twenty, 
and  rtri=men;cf.  Triumvirate*  &c.]  A  body  of 
officers  of  government,  consisting  of  twenty  men. 

vlg'-nj),,  s.  [Named  after  Dominic  Vigna,  a  com- 
mentator on  Theophrastus.] 

Bot.;   A   genus   of   Phaseolese.     Papilionaceous 


physical  strength  or 


when  mo8t  Unacve  demM 

Uilton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,705. 


roifh  nAarlv  nvlindrirnl  Ipciimpq  rnnnrrirtpd          &•   ^xiiiuiLmg  ur  uuuriivLerizeu    uy    vigor,   euergjr, 

« Tthe ^eeds,  wb°ch< are f  separated  Dythfn,    or  strength;  resulting  from  yfcor,  either  physical 


rilous. 

"He  granted  life  to  all  except  one,  who  had  used  riled 
speeches  against  King  Edward." — llaytoard. 

Vile  -If,  *vil-iehe,  adv.    [Eng.  rile;  •ly.'] 

1.  In  a  vile  manner;  basely,  meanly,  abjectly,  dis- 
gracefully, shamefully. 

"  The  Volscians    .    .    .    vilely  yielded  up  the  town." 
Shakesp.:  Coriolanits,  iii.  1. 

2.  In   a   worthless   manner ;  ill,    sorrily,   poorly, 
badly. 

"An  agate  very  vilely  cut." — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  iii.  1. 
vile  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  vile ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vile ;  baseness, 
meanness,  contemptibleness,  despicableness. 

"  And  this  appellation  is  the  common  mark  of  the  last 
vileness  and  contempt  in  every  language." — Burke.-  On 
the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

2.  Moral   or    intellectual    baseness ;    depravity, 

"Sensible  of  oar  corruption  and  vileness." — Barrow: 
Sertnons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  7. 

3.  Extreme  poorness  or  badness ;  as,  the  vileness 
of  a  painting. 

*vll-l-a  -co,  s.    [O.  Ital.  vigliacco.J    A  villain,  a 


2.  Exhibiting  or  characterized  by  vigor,  energy,    scoundrel,  a  coward.    (Ben  Jonson.) 


long,  wit 

used  for  food,  or  the  young  legume    may  itself  bo 

-cooked  with  its  contents.    The  plant  is  cultivated 


*vll  -I-cate,  a.  t.  [O.  Fr.  vile.]    To  depreciate,  to 
afame,  to  viilify,  to  disparage. 

"Baseness  what  it  cannot  attaine,   will  vilicate    and 
deprave."—  Junius:  Cure  of  Misprision. 

*vll-l-fl-ca  -tion,  s.    [Eng.  vilify ;  c  conm 
'.Hon.]    The  fact  of  vilifying  or  defaming;  d 


ective; 

efama- 


3. Strong  in  growth ;  healthy,  robust. 

,   -.   -  "  The  vigorous  vegetation  which  constantly  takes  place     .. 

throughout  the  tropics,  and  is  used  in   India   to    there  "—/nso»-  Vouaaes,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v.  tlon- 

strengthen  the  stomach  but  is  said  to  be  hot,  dry,  _  ,    .  .  ,      ...     ,  "This  is  that  which  sets  them  upon  perpetual  bicker- 

diuretic,    and  difficult  of  digestion.    V.  pilosa  is       *•  Expressed   in  energetic  or  forcible  language ;    .         and  mutual  ^Hf^n^.--^^^.  »™iOB,,  vol.  i, 
also  cultivated  in  India  and  Burmah.  as,  a  vigorous  protest.  Ber.  6. 

vll-I-fl-er,  subst.    [Eng.  vilify ;  -er.]    One  who 
vilifies  or  defames ;  a  detainer. 


architecture. 


Vll'-I-f  y   *vll-i-fie,  f.  t.    [Lat.  rilifico=tn  make 
vine  (q.  v.)  ]  "To  shoot  as  vigorously  as  it  just  gathered  from  the         esteem  of  little  value :  tu(is=worthless,  vile,  aud 

*1.  Originally  applied  to  a  running  ornament  of    plant."— Paley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  u.  /ucio=to  make  ] 

vine-leaves,   tendrils,  and   grapes,  used  in  Gothic       vlg -5r-OUS-ness,s.  J Eng.  vigorous;  -ness.]  The       *l.  To  make  vile;  to  debase,  to  degrade,  to  dis- 

quality  or  state  of  being  vigorc 

"Themselves  they  viliffd 

rthe  horse  the  To  serve  uugovern'd  appetite." 

branches,  &c.,  with  which    the   capital  letters  in    {"Wor-wit".  or  nis  own  spimiuey  would  be  as  rebel-  Hilton:  p.  L.,  ii.  616. 

ancient  manuscripts  were  often  ornamented.  houa."-Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  u.,  ser.  19.  «.,   To  treat  as  WOrthless,  vile,  or  of  no  account. 

4.  Any  kind  of  printer's  ornaments,  such  as  flow-  vlk  -Ifig,  VI  -king,  subst.  [Icel.  vikingr=a  free-  "You  shall  not  find  oar  Savior  .  .  .  so  bent  to  c-on- 
-ers,  head  and  tail  pieces,  &c. ;  more  recently,  any  booter,  rover,  pirate,  iit.  =  a  creek-dweller,  from  vik  temn  and  vitijie  a  poor  suitor." — Holes:  Sermon  on  Luke 
kind  of  wood-cut  or  engraving  not  inclosed  within  =a  creek,  inlet,  bay ;  suff.  -ingr  (A.  S.  -ing)=son  of,  iviii.  1. 

a  definite  border,   especially  such  as  are  placed  on    belonging  to;    Sw.  vik;    Dan.  t'ig=a  creek,  cove;       3.  To  attempt  to  degrade  by  slander;  to  traduce. 

"Ungratefully  vilify  the  parsons,  of  those  whose  sole 
object  inour  own  peace  and  prosperity." — Burke:  Cause  of 
the  Discontents. 


Pynson  (1520)  was'the  first  English  printer  to  use    riors  who,  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
in  his  books.  harried  the  British  Isles  and  Normandy.    From  a 

"This  lady,  with  the  dagger  at  her  breast,  and  a  ridicu-    misapprehension  of  the  etymology,  the  second  pro- 


borders  and  vignettes  i 


vll'-i-f y-Ing,  s.    [ViLTFY.l    The  act  of  defaming 
or  traducing;  defamation,  slander. 

lousVipression  of  agony  in"her  face,  formed  a  vignette  to  nu~ncTation~is  often  used,  the  word  being  confounded  "In  the  midst  of  all  the  storms  and  reproaches  and 
mostof  his  books."-£/»  Jonson:  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  2.  with  sea-king,  with  which  it  is  wholly  unconnected.  vil,famgs  that  the  world  he,  pa  upon  me.  -Hale:  Cont.; 
<Note  2.)  A  sea-king  was  a  man  of  royal  blood,  and  entitled  ^  reparation  against  Afflictions. 


*vil-ains-ly,  adv.    [VILLAINOUSLY.] 


land:  Plutarch,  p.  914. 


fate.     fit.    fare,    amidst,    what,    fill,    father;     we,    wet,    here,    camel,     her,     there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,    marine;     go,    p8t, 
or,    wore,    wplf,     work,     who,    s6n;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     »,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.     QU  =  kw. 


vilipendency 


4413 


*vll  I  pen -den-9?,  s.  [Lat.  vilipendens.  pr.  par.  5.  Sometimes  used  in  a  less  opprobrious  sense, 
of  i-iV/'/if  ii</o=to  vilipend  (q.v.).]  Disesteom,  slight,  particularly  in  addresses,  and  sometimes  even  as  a 
disparagement. 

"The  mighty  Golinhs  of  Rome,  by  this  way  of  vili- 
•i  hope  to  give  our  clergy's  flesh  to  be  food  for  the 
fowls  of  the  air." — Waterkoiise:  Apology  for  Learning,  p. 


149. 

T 

Vileness, 


,  «.    [Lat.  rilitas,  from  i-(7is=vile  (q.v.).] 


vill.  s.    [O.  Fr.  ville=n  village,  from  Lat.  ri'Ha= 
ll  villa 


term  of  endearment. 

"Sweet  villain!  most  dearest!  ray  collop."—  Shakesp.: 
Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

*B.  As  ailjeciire: 

1.  Vile,  base,  villainous. 

"The  villain  Jew." 
Shakesp.:  Merchant  oj  Venice,  ii.  8. 

2.  Appropriate  to  or  characteristic  of  a  villain  or 


a  small  village,  a  farm.]    [VILLA.]    A  small  collec  ..      . 

tion  of  houses ;  a  manor,  a  farm  ;  the  outpart  of  a  slave ;  servile,  base. 

parish.  "Villain  bonds  and  despot  sway." 

"As  owners  of  freehold  land  in  the  vill  or  parish  of  Enron.     (Annandale.) 

Mitcham."-L<m<to,.  Daily  Telegraph.  *Vll'-laln,   *Vil-ayn,  V.  t.      [VILLAIN,  S.]     To  dis- 

Vll-la,  s.    [Latin= a  small  village,  a  farmhouse,  grace,  to  degrade,  to  debase, 

dimin.  from  rict<»  =  a  village.]  "  When  they  have  once  vilayned  the  sacrament  of  mat- 

1.  A  country  residence,  or  seat,  usually  of  some  rlmonye."— Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  344. 

pretensions  *vll -lain-lze,  «.  <.    [ViLLASizE.] 
"Anotherto  his  rllla  would  retire, 

And  spurs  as  hard  as  if  it  were  on  fire."  Vll -laln-OUS,      *  Vil-an-OUSe,     *  Vll  -Ian  OUS, 

Dryden:  LtunHlu,UL  *vyl-an-OUS,  a.    [Eng.  villain;  -mis.] 

2.  Commonly  applied  to  a  small  private  residence  i.  Suited  to  or  characteristic  of  a  villain ;  like  a 
in  the  suburbs  of  a  town,  and  generally  detached  or  villain ;  very  wicked  or  depraved, 
semi-detached.  ..A  natural   abhorrence    ...    of  that  which  is  ci7- 

tvll  -la-d&m,  s.     [Eng.  villa;  -dom.]    Villas  col-  tainous  or  base."—  Wollaston:  Religion  of  Mature,  §9. 

lectively  ;  hence,  applied  to  the  middle  classes.  2   Proceeding  from  extreme  wickedness  or  deprav- 

,  ',',T5V«   yl,?g  w'f'JSlSJ?  n°  S"             vUladom.  -  u               villainous  action. 

Pall  Hall  Gazette,  Feb.  29,  1888.  |J  Pi[itul>  S()rryi  mean,  wretched,  vile. 

Vll'-lage(age.aslg),s.&o.  [French, from  Latin  ..There,s  viuatnmu  news  abroad." -Shakesp.:  Henry 

villaticus= pertaining  to  a  villa  (q.  v.).J  yj   pf  j   u  4 

£cw3££?>  in*  assemblage  of  houses,  less  T  Sometimes  used  adverbially. 

•                           ---  _?i-    — -i x 1 v 1~*  "  Foreheads  villainous  low. 


.         .  .  , 

•than  a  town  or  city,  and  greater  than  a  hamlet. 
"These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village.'  sports  like  these, 
With  sweet  succession,  taught  e'en  toil  to  please." 

Goldsmith:  Deserted  Village. 

2.  Law:  Sometimes  a  manor,  sometimes  a  whole 


Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  JV. 

vll'-13,in-ous-ljf)*vil-ains-ly,«vll-lan-ous-l?, 

adv.    [Eng.  villainous;  -ly.] 
1.  In  a  villainous  manner;  wickedly,  depravedly, 


parish  or  subdivision  of  it ;  most  commonly  an  out-    basely. 

part  of  a  parish,  consisting  of  a  few  houses  separate       «<  xhe  wandering  Numidian  falsified  his  faith,  and  ri7- 

irom  the  rest;  a  vill. 


villenage 

vll  la  nel  -la  (pi.  vll-la-nel  -le),  subst.  [Ital. 
=a  country  girl.] 

Mnxir:  An  unaccompanied  part-song  of  lignt 
rustic  character. 

vll-la  nelle  ,  mbst.  [Fr.]  A  poem  written  in 
tercets  and  on  two  rhymes,  the  first  and  third  verse 
of  the  first  stanza  alternating  a*  the  third  lino  in 
each  successive  stanza,  till  they  finally  form  the 
close  as  a  couplet. 

1  "  The  inllanflle  has  been  called  'the  most  ravishing 
jewel  worn  by  the  Muse  Erato.'  "-E.  C.  Qosse,  in  Cvruhill 
Magazine,  July,  1877,  p.  64. 

*vll-la-nette',  s.  [A  dimin.  from  villa  (q.v.).] 
A  small  villa  or  residence. 

*vll'-lan-ize,  *vH'-lain-lze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  villain; 
-ize.]  To  debase,  to  degrade,  to  defame,  to  cor- 
rupt. 

"  Those  writings  which  villanize  mankind."—  Law; 
Theory  of  Religion,  pt.  iii. 

*  vll  lan-lz-er,  *vll'-lan-i§  er,  subst.  [Eng. 
villainiz(e)  ;  -er.]  One  who  viliaiuizes,  degrades, 
debases,  or  defames. 

"  Villanisers  of  his  saints  and  scorners  of  his  service." 
—  Sandys:  State  of  Religion,  P.  8.  b. 

*vll  -lan-ous,  a.    [VILLAINOUS.] 
*vll  -Ian-?,  s.    [VILLAINY.] 

vll-lar  -Bl-a,  s.  [Named  after  D.  Villars  (1745- 
1814),  a  French  botanist.] 

Sot.  :  A  genus  of  Menyantheap.    Leaves  entire  or 

- 


petals fringed;  ovary  wit       ve  gans     enea          ; 
capsule  opening  by  two-cleft  valves.  Natives  of  the 
warmer  countries.     Villarsia  indica  is  given  for 
cobra-bites.    [LIMNANTHEMUM.] 
vll-lar  -Site,  subst.    [After  M.  Villars;  suff.  -ire 


B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  a  village; 


lainously  slew  Selymes  the  king,  as  he  was  bathing  him- 
self." —  Knowles:  Hist.  Turkes. 


.  . 

eharacteristicof  a  village;  hence,  rustic,  countrified. 
"How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells!  ' 

C'owper:  Task,  vi.  2. 


2.  Sorrily,  pitifully,  meanly, 
vll -lain-ous-ness,  s.    [Eng.  villainous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  villainous ;  extreme 

village-cart,  s.    A  light,  two-wheeled  vehicle,    bascmws  or  depravity,  villainy, 
rawn  by  a  horse  or  pony.  vll  -lain-?,  Til-lan-y,  •vU-an-le.  *Vil-en-ye, 

*vyl-an-y,  «.    [O.  Fr.  vilanie,  vilenie,  from  vilein 


drawn  by  a  horse  or  pony 

vll-lag-er  (ag  as  Ig),  a.  [Eng.  villag(e)  ;  -er.] 
An  inhabitant  of  a  village. 

"Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager.1' 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccvsar,  i.  2. 

*vll  -lag-gr-f  (ag  as  Ig),  'villagree,  s.  [Eng. 
village;  -rj/.J  A  district  or  number  of  villages. 

"  Robin  Goodfellow,  are  you  not  he 
That  frights  the  maidens  of  the  I'illageryl" 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  flight's  Dream,  ii.  1. 

vll'-lain,  vll-l?in,  *vll-ayn,  *vil-ein,  »vil- 
«yn,  *vil-laine,  s.  &  a.  [O.  French  i!nem=servile, 
base;  vilain=&  villain,  oondsman,  servile  tenant, 
from  Lat.  villanus=a  farm-servant,  a  serf,  from 
villa=n  farm.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 


. 

*1.  Disgrace,  opprobrium. 

"  That  now  me,  thoru  warn  he  hab  of  the  maistrie, 
Dryue  he  wolde  out  of  ys  lond  myd  gret  vilenye." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  54. 

*2.  Low  disposition  or  nature. 

"  Firste  I  praie  you  of  your  curtesie, 
That  ye  ne  wrette  it  not  my  vilanie." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  728.    (Prol.) 

*3.  Foul  language  ;  obscene  speech  ;  obscenity. 

"  In  our  modern  language  it  [foul  speech]  is  termed 
villain]!,  as  being  proper  for  rustic  boors,  or  men  of 
coarsest  education  and  employment,  who,  having  their 
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fnon  in  servitatem  nos  tradimus],  but  as  allies  to  be  pro-  " 

tected  by  you."— f.  Holland:  Livy,  p.  935.  *4.  An  unbecoming  action  ;  ill-treatment. 

2   A  member  of  the  lowest  class  of  unfree  persons  5-  The  quality  or  state  of  a  villain ;  extreme  de- 

•nder&e  feudal  system;  a  feudal  serf.    A  villain  pravily  or  wickedness. 

had  in  respect   of  persons  other  than  his  lord,  all  "Those  hideous  features  on  which  villainy  seemed  to 

the  rights  and    privileges   of    a   freeman,    but    in  be  written  by  the  hand  of  God.  —Macaulay:  Hist.   Eng., 

respect  of  his  lord  ho  had  no  rights,  save  that  the  <*• iv- 

lord  might  not  kill  or  maim  him,  nor  ravish  his  6.  Criminal  or  wicked  conduct ;  roguery,  rascal- 
females.    The  villain  could  not  acquire  or  hold  any  ity. 

property  against  his  lord's  will,  and  he  was  obliged  ..  That  he  ila<}  not  achieved  more  was  attributed  chiefly 

to  perform  all  the  menial  services  demanded  of  him  t0  the  vniainy  of  the  commissariat." — Macaniay:  Hist. 

by  his  lord;  the  house  and  land  occupied  by  him  Kna.,  ch.  xv. 

•were  held  solely  at  the  will  of  the  lord.    Villains  . 
were  of  two  classes:  (1)  Regardant  and  (2)  in  gross. 


:vll  -la  kin,  s.    [Eng.  villa;  dimin.  suff.  -kin.] 

1.  A  little  villa. 

"I  am  every  day  building  rillakins,  and  have  given 
over  that  of  castles."—  Gay,  Letter  to  Swift,  March  31,  1730. 

2.  A  little  village. 

*vll -Ian  age,  vll -len-age  (age  as  Ig),  subst. 
mid  sell  or  transfer  "them  at  pleasure.    If  they    [Eng.  villain;  -age.] 
n  away  or  were  purloined  they  might  be  recovered       i.  The  state  or  condit  ion  of  a  villain  or  serf. 


The  former  were  annexed  to  the  soil  (adscript!  or 
adscriptitii  glebse)  belonging  to  a  manor  as  a  fix- 
tare,  and  passing  with  it  when  sold  or  inherited. 
They  could  not  bo  sold  or  transferred  separate  from 
the  land.  Villains  in  gross  were  not  annexed  to  a 
manor,  but  belonged  personally  to  their  lord,  who 
coi  '  " 
ran 


by  action  like  beasts  or  other  chattels.     [VlLLEN-  "  The  other  grand  division  of  tenure  is  that  of  villein 

AGE.]  socage,  or  r/llenatte,  which  is  either  pure  or  privileged 

"This  they  called  villenage,  and  the  tenants  villeins,  villenage;  from  whence  have  arisen  two  other  species  of 

probably  a  villa,  because  they  lived  chiefly  in  villages,  our  modern  tenures." — lilackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch. 

which  they  could  not  leave  without  the  lord's  permis-  v;. 

*ion."-Blackstone:  comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  6.  t^  Baseness,  infamy,  villany. 

3.  An  ignoble,  base-born  person  generally ;  a  boor,  „  J{  in  thjr  8moke  it  ends  their  gi?ries  shine; 

a  clown.                                      .                _           .         ...  But  infamy  and  vlllaaage  are  thine." 


4.  A  person  extremely  depraved,  and  guilty  or 
capable  of  great  crimes ;  a  vile,  wicked  wretcli ;  a 
scoundrel,  a  rascal,  a  wretch. 


Dryden:   Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  443. 

*Vll-la-nel  ,  s.     [French  villanelle.]    A  ballad. 

iMiiiiii  >-i,  «.   r  ,i.--i  ,11.  a  YVII;H.»I«  _-_      **      *^   rr  4    1 

"O  villain!   villain!  his  very  opinion   in    the  letter.     [VILLANELLA.J 
Abhorred  villain.'  unnatural,  detested,  brutish  villain!"         "In  our  Gascon  villanels  and  songs.   —  Cotton:  Mon- 
— Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  2.  taigne,  ch.  xli. 

boll,    b6y;     pfivlt,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus, 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun; 


i«.. 
Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring  mostly 


*vll-lat'-lc,  a.  [Lat.  vittaticus=ot [or  pertaining 
to  a  farm  or  villa  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  to  a  farm ; 
country. 

"Tame  villatio  fowl." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,693. 

vll-le-bru'-ne-a,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob. 
from  a  prop,  name.] 

But. :  A  genus  of  Urticaceee.  Villebrunea  appen- 
diculata  is  a  small  tree,  growing  in  the  north-east- 
ern Himalayas,  Chittagong,  &C.  It  yields  a  strong 
and  flexible  brown  fiber,  made  into  ropes,  nets,  and 
coarse  cloth  in  Sikkim  and  Assam.  ( Calcutta 
Exhib.  Report.)  V.  frutescens,  a  shrub  or  small 
tree  found  in  the  Himalayas,  also  yields  a  fiber  suit- 
able for  fishing-lines  and  nets. 

*vll-l6ln,  s.  &  a.    [VILLAIN.] 

villein-services,  s.  pi. 

Old  Eng.  Law :  Base,  but  certain  and  determined 
services  performed  in  consideration  of  the  tenure  of 
land. 

villein-sooage,  s. 

Old  Eng.  Law:  A  species  of  tenure  of  lands  held 
of  the  king  by  certain  villein  or  base  services.  [VIL- 
LENAGE.] 

vill  -em-ite,  s.    [WILLEMITE.] 

vll  -len-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [VILLAIN.] 

1.  Feudal  Law:  A  tenure  of  land  by  base  services ; 
the  tenure  of  a  villain.  It  was  of  two  kinds:  (1) 
Pure  villenage,  where  the  service  was  base  in  its 
nature  and  undefined  as  to  time  and  amount,  and 
(2)  privileged  villenage  (also  called  villein  socage), 
in  which  the  service,  although  of  a  base  nature, 
was  certain  and  defined.  Whenlandsheldinvil- 
lenago  descended  from  father  to  son  in  uninter- 
rupted succession,  the  occupiens  or  villeins  becamo 
entitled  by  prescription  or  custom  to  hold  their 
lands  against  the  lord,  so  long  as  they  performed 
the  services  required  of  them  under  their  tenure, 
and  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor.  These 
customs  were  preserved  and  evidenced  in  the  rolls 
of  the  several  courts-baron  in  which  they  were 
entered  or  kept  on  foot  by  the  constant  immemo- 
rial usage  of  the  several  manors  in  which  the  lands 
lay.  Tenants  holding  such  lands,  having  nothing 
to  show  as  title  to  their  estates  but  the  entries  in 
these  rolls,  or  copies  of  them  authenticated  by  the 
stewards,  came  in  time  to  be  called  tenants  by  copy 
of  court-roll,  and  their  tenure  copyhold.  [COPY- 
HOLD.] 

"  Some  faint  traces  of  the  institution  of  villenage  were 
detected  by  the  curious  so  late  as  the  days  of  the  Stuarts." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Etig.,  ch.  i. 


shin,    benqli;     go,    gem;     thin,    this; 
-,i<m,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious.    -clous. 


sin,     as, ;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  hei,     del. 


villenous 

*2.  Bondage,  thraldom. 

"Exercise  most  bitter  tyranny 
Upon  the  parts  brought  into  their  bondage  ; 
No  wretchedness  is  like  to  sinful  villenaue." 

S,,enser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  1. 

vll -len-ous,  a.  [Eng.  villein;  -ous.J  Oforpor- 
taiuing  to  u  villein. 

villenous-judgment,  ». 

Law:  A  judgment  which  deprived  one  of  his  lex 
libera,  whereby  he  was  discredited  and  disabled  as 
a  juror  or  witness,  forfeited  his  goods  and  chattels 
and  lands  for  life,  wasted  the  lands,  razed  the 
houses,  rooted  up  the  trees,  and  committed  his 
body  to  prison.  (  Wharton.) 

Vll  -II,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Latin  villus=shaggy  hair,  a 
tuft  of  hair.l 

1.  A  a 'it. :  Hairs  set  closely  together,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute a  surface  like  the  pile    of    velvet.    They 
are  most  fully  developed  on  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
small  intestines.    They  are  really  little  elevations 
or  processes  of  the  superficial  part  of  the  corium. 
The  chorion  of  the  ovum  is  also  densely  clothed 
with  villi  or  vascular  processes,  which,  when  fully 
developed,  form  the  total  placenta. 

2.  Bot. :  Long,  close,  rather  soft  hairs. 

vll  -li-form,  a.  [Latin  «°Hf=villi,  and  forma  = 
form.J  Having  thoform,  appearance,  or  character 
of  villi ;  resembling  the  plush  or  pile  of  velvet. 

villiform-teetli,  s.  pi. 

Ichthtj. :  (See  extract.) 

"  Very  fine  conical  teeth  arrange.!  in  a  band  are  termed 
v  filiform  teeth;  when  they  are  courser,  or  mixed  with 
coarser  teeth,  they  are  card-like."  —  Oilnther:  Studu  of 
Fishes,  p.  126. 

vll  -lose,  a.    [VILLOUS.] 

vll  16s  -I-tjP,  subst.  [Eng.  villos(e);  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  villous,  or  covered  with 
long,  smooth  hairs. 

vll  -lous,   Vll  -lose,  adj.    [Latin  villosus,  from 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Abounding  or  covered  with  villi ; 
having  the  surface  covered  with  hair  or  woolly 
substance. 

"The  quick  sensation  of  the  inward  villous  coat  of  the 
stomach." — Arbuthnut:  Of  Aliments,  ch.  1. 

2.  Bot . :  Covered  with  very  long,  soft,  erect  and 
straight  hair. 

villous-cancer,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  kind  of  cancer,  not  truly  malignant, 
but  simply  consisting  of  a  papillary  overgrowth 
from  a  mucous  membrane,  which  bleeds.  It  most 
frequently  occurs  ou  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bladder,  in  which  case  it  may  be  fatal  from  haemor- 
rhage. 

vll  -liis,  s.    [ VILLI.] 

vH'-nite,  8.  [After  Vilna,  Lithuania,  one  of  its 
localities;  suff.  -ite  (3/m.).J 

Min. :  The  same  as  WOLLASTOXITE  (q.  v.). 

*vlm,  subst.  [Lat.  accus.  sing,  of  vw=strength.] 
Force,  energy,  vigor. 

fvi  -men,  s.    [Lat.=a  twig.] 

Bot. :  A  long  and  flexible  shoot. 

*vim'-In-al,  a.  [Lat.  vimen  (genit.  riminis)=a 
twig.]  Pertaining  to  twigs;  producing  twigs;  con- 
sisting of  twigs. 

vl-mln -e-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  vimineiu.  fromrimcra= 
a  twig.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Made  of  twigs  or  shoots. 

"  In  the  hive's  vimineous  dome 
Ten  thousand  bees  enjoy  their  home." 

Prior:  Alma,  Hi. 

2.  Hot. :  Having  many  long,  flexible  shoots,  like 
osiers, 

vl-na  ,  vee-na  ,  s.    [BINA.] 
vl-na-ceous  (ce  as  sh),a.  [Lat.  mnaceus, f rom 
vi >iuin—v?iu&.  J 

1.  Pertaining  to  wine  or  grapes. 

2.  Of  the  nature  or  color  of  wine. 

"The  general  color  of  the  bird  is  brown,  changing  to 
vinuceoits  red  on  the  breast." — White:  Journal,  p.  146. 

*vi-D.a -go,  8.  [L.ow  Lat.,  found  in  the  Oiiomast. 
Lat.  Or.  as  a  rendering  of  Gr.  oinas;  hence,  the 
meaning  may  be  (l),avine;  (2), a  vine-branch;  or 
(3J,  a  wild-dove  (Forcellini). ~\  [TREEON.] 

vln-ai-grette',  8.  [Fr.,  from  vinaigre— vinegar 
(<!•  v-)-J 

1.  A  small  box  of  gold,  silver,  glass,  &c.,  having 
perforations  in  the  top  for  holding  aromatic  vine- 
gar contained  in  a  sponge,  or  smelling-salts. 

2.  A  smelling-bottle  containing  aromatic  vinegar. 
*3.  A  vinegar  SB uce. 

*4.  A  small,  two-wheeled  vehicle,  to  be  drawn  like 
a  bath-chair  by  a  man  or  boy. 

*vln'-aig-rous, a.  [Fr.vmaiV;re=vinegar  (q.v.).] 
Sour,  like  vinegar;  hence,  sour-tempered,  crabbed, 
morose. 

"Even  the  ancient  vinaigrrm*  Tantes  admit  it." — Car- 
lyle.  Fr.  Kevol.,  pt.  i.,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  U. 
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vln-at-I-co,  ven-at  -I-co,s.    [Port.] 
Sot.   <£   Comm.:    A   coarse    kind   of   mahogany, 
obtained  in  Madeira,  from  fersea  indiru.    It  is 
recognized  at  Lloyds  as  suitable  for  shipbuilding 
(Treas.of  Hot.) 

vln-ca.s.  [Lat.=trailiug.]  [PEKITVIXKLE  (2).] 
Dot.:  A  genus  of  Plumierese  (q.v.).  Perennial 
herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  evergreen  leaves.  Flow- 
pers  solitary,  calyx  five-partite;  corolla  salver- 
shaped,  white,  blue,  or  purple,  the  segments  ob- 
lique; follicles  two,  erect;  seeds  without seed-down. 
Known  species  about  ten,  from  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  It  has  procumbent  stems  (the  barren  ones 
not  rooting),  oblong-lanceolate  leaves  with  glabrous 
margins,  the  calyx-teeth  also  glabrous,  the  corolla 
bluish-purple.  V.  major,  the  Greater  Periwinkle, 
has  a  sub-erect  stem  (the  barren  ones  not  rooting), 
ovate-cordate  leaves  ciliate  on  the  margin,  aud  is 
twice  the  size  of  the  first  species. 

VIn-9en  -Uan,  a.  &  «.   [See  def.  A.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Founded  by  or  connected  with  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  (1577-16tiO).    He  wa's  canonized  by 
Pope  Clement  XII.  in  1737. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Church  Hist,  (pi.):  The  Lazarists  (q.  v.).  (See 
also  extract.) 

"The  name  Vincentian  is  also  sometimes  given  toother 
associations  founded  by  Vincent  de  Paul.  Of  these  there 
are  several  sisterhoods,  that  of  Charity  being  the  most 
remarkable,  and  the  Charitable  Lay  Association,  which 
has  numerous  branches  in  all  Roman  Catholic  countries  " 
—ilcCHntock  *  Strong:  Bib.  Cyclop.,  r.  789. 

vln-cS-t8x  -I-Cum,  s.  [Lat.  vi?ico=to  conquer, 
and  taricum=poison.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  true  A«clepiadea>.  Perennial 
herbs  or  undershrubs,  generally  with  opposite 
leaves,  and  small,  flat-topped  heads  of  flowers,  a 
five-lobed  corolla,  and  a  fleshy,  saucer-shaped, 
staminal  corona,  and  a  fruit  of  two  smooth  follicles. 
Nearly  thirty  are  known,  chiefly  from  Asia.  Vince- 
toxicum.  officinaie  is  a  drastic  purgative. 

vln  -9l-ble,  a.  [Lat.  vincibilis,  from  v»nco=to 
conquer;  Fr.  v incible ;  Sp.vencible;  Port,  vencivel; 
Ital.  vincibile. J  Capable  of  being  conquered,  sub- 
dued, or  vanquished. 

"  He  commanded  an  inquiry  to  be  made  by  physicians, 
whether  _such  a.  kindness  and  debility  were  vincible  by 
human  aid." — Palty:  Evidences  of  Christianity,  prop.  ii. 

«vln  -$I-ble-ness,  'vln-cl-bll -I-ty,  s.  [English 
vincible ;  -ness,  -ffy .]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
vincible ;  capability  of  being  conquered  or  over- 
come. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  the  vincibility  of  such  a 
love."— Richardson:  Sir  C.  Grand/son,  vi.  49. 

*vlnc  -ture,  s.  [Lat.  vinctura,  prop.  fem.  sing. 
of  vincturus,  fut.  par.  of  vincio=to  bind.]  A  bind- 
ing. 

Vln-cu-lar '-!-»,  subst.  [Lat.  rinculum=a  bond ; 
fem.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Zodl.  eft  Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  Vincnlari- 
adee,  with  one  recent  species.  Fossil  from  the  Coal- 
measures  onward. 

vln-cu-la-rl'-a-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  vincu- 
laria;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  <£  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Polyzoa.  Polyzoary 
erect,  rigid,  calcareous,  branched ;  the  cells  dis- 
posed alternately  round  an  imaginary  axis,  and 
having  a  raised  border  in  front.  Chiefly  from  the 
Irish  Carboniferous  Limestone  (Morris  <£  Ether- 
idye).  From  the  Cretaceous,  or  perhaps  from  the 
Pala?ozoic  rocks.  (Nicholson.) 

Vln  -CU-lum,  s.    [Lat.,  from  vincio=io  bind.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  tie  ;  a  bond  of  union  ;  a  fetter. 

2.  Math.:  A  sign  or  character  in  the  form  of  a 
horizontal  bar  written  over  several  terms,  to  show 
that  they  are  to  be  considered  together;  thus, 
a?-\-Zab  +  c  X  of  —  4c,  indicates  that  the  sum  of  the 
first  three  terms  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  differ- 
ence between  the  last  two. 

"[  Di force  a  vinculo  matrimonii :  TDivoECE,  8.. 
II.,  1.  (2).] 

*vlnd  -age  (age  as  Ig),s.  [A  corrupt,  of  O.  Fr. 
feiu(anr/e=a  vintage;  through  confusion  witli  vint- 
ner,  vintry,  &c.J  Vintage  (q.  v.). 

Vindemialre  (as  Van-de-ml-are  '),  subst.  [Fr.. 
from  Lat.  t'm</emt'a=vintage.]  The  name  adopted 
in  1793  by  the  French  Convention  for  the  first  month 
of  the  republican  year.  It  was  the  first  autumnal 
mouth,  and  commenced  on  September  22. 

*vln-de'-mi-al,  a.  [Lat.  vindemiaUs,  from  vin- 
<fenu'a=vintage,  from  i)inu»re=wine,  and  rfemo=to 
take  away.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  vintage  or 
grape  harvest. 

*vln -de  -mi-ate,  r.  i.  [Lat.  vindemiatum.  sup. 
of  vindemio,  from  v*ndcmia=vintage.J  To  take  or 
gather  the  vintage. 

"Now  vindemlate,  and  take  your  bees  toward  the  oxpirr.- 
tiou  of  this  month." — Evelyn:  Kalendarium;  August. 


vindicatress 

*vln-de-ml-a  -tion,  s.  [ VIXDEMIATE. ]  The  act 
of  gathering  grapes. 

vln-de-ml-a  -trix,  ».  fSo  named  by  the  Latins 
because  their  vintage  began  when  tin-  sun  uoared 
this  star. J 

Afttron.:  A  fixed  star  of  the  third  magnitude; 
called  also  Epsiion  Virgiuis. 

*vln  -de-m?,  s.    [Lat.  vindemia.]    A  vintage. 

"At  the  rimlemy,  in  a  fair  calm  morning;,  abut  uj>  rlo?-** 
all  the  stalls  iu  your  garden."— C.  Kutler-.  Female  Muim- 
metitf,  p.  75. 

*vln-dI-cgL-bIl-!-t^,  8.  [Enp.  rindicable;  -ity.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  viudicable,  or  capable 
of  being  supported  or  justiliud. 

*vln  -dl-csi-ble,  adj.  [VIXDICATE.!  Capable  of 
being  vindicated,  supported,  justified,  or  main- 
tained. 


taiii'T.     From  the  same  root  coiuo  itrcnyc, 
and  vengeance.] 

*1.  To  assert  a  right  to;  to  lay  a  claim  to;  to 
claim. 

"Never  any  touched  upon  this  way,  which  our  poet 
justly  has  vindicated  to  himself."— Dryden.  (Todrf.) 

2.  To  defend  with  success;  tn  maintain;    to  prove 
to  be  true  or  valid;  to  sustain;  as,  to  vindicate  a 
claim. 

3.  To  clear  from  censure,  accusation,  or  the  like ; 
as,  to  vindicate  one's  honor. 

4.  To  defend  or  support  against  an  enemy;    to 
maintain  the  cause  or  rights  of;  to  deliver  from 
wrong,  oppression,  or  the  like. 

''Arise  and  vindicate 
Thy  glory,  free  thy  people  from  their  yoke." 

Miltvn:  P.  K.,  ii.  47. 

5.  To  support  or  maintain  as  true  or  correct-  to 
defend,  to  justify. 

"  And  how  that  I'indicates  the  making  use  of  identical 
propositions  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge,  from 
the  imputation  of  trifling,  I  do  not  see."— Locke:  Huiiuin 
Understand.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  viii. 

*6.  To  punish. 

"We  ought  to  have  added,  how  far  an  holy  war  is  to  be 
pursued;  whether  to  enforce  s  new  belief,  and  to  >-!it<li- 
cate  or  punish  infidelity."— Bacon.     (Todd.) 
*7.  To  avenge. 

"  Assemble  ours,  and  all  the  The bnn  race, 
To  vindicate  on  Athens  thy  disgrace." 

Dryden.     (Todd.) 

*~  For  the  difference  between  to  vindicate  and  to 
defend,  see  DEFEND. 

Vln-dl-ca -tion,  s.  [Lat.  vindicatio,  from  vindi- 
catit8t  pa.  par.  of  vindico=to  vindicate  (q.  v.)  ;  Fr. 
vindication;  Sp.  vit^dicacion ;  Ital.  rend icaz tone.] 
The  act  of  vindicating;  the  state  of  being  vindi- 
cated. 

(1)  The  act  of  descending  or  supporting  against 
wrong,  oppression,  or  the  like;  defense,  support. 

"Another  undertakes  Ids  patronage,  defense,  and  ri'n* 
dilation."— Hale:  Contempt.;  uf  Humility. 

^(2)  Justification  against  denial,  censure,  objec- 
tion, or  accusation. 

"Had  given  me  this  occasion  for  the  vindication  of 
this  patwage  of  my  book."— Locke.  Third  Letter  to  Bp.  of 

Worcester. 

(3)  The  act  of  supporting  by  proof  or  legal  proc- 
ess ;  the  proving  of  anything  to  bo  just,  right,  or 
valid;  as,  thofmrfi'cafi'cm  of  a  claim. 

*vin-dlc -ft-tlve,  a.  [English  vindicat(e);  -ive; 
Fr.  vindicatif.] 

1.  Tending  or  serving  to  vindicate. 

2.  Vindictive,  revengeful. 

"He  in  heat  of  action 
Is  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Crensida,  iv.  5. 

*vln  -dic-fli-tlye-ness,  s.  [English  vindicative^ 
-ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vindicative; 

viutlictiveness. 

Vln  -dl-ca-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  Ono  who  vindicates;  : 
one  who  justifies,  defends,  supports,  or  maintains. 

"  I  should  have  had  your  lordship  for  my  guarantee 
and  vindicator  in  that  point."— Loc-Ac-  Second  Letter  to 
Up.  t,f  Worcester. 

*vln  -dl  ca  t3r-j?(  a.    fEng.  vindicat(e) ;  -ory.J 

1.  Tending  or  serving  to  vindicate  or  justify. 

2.  Punitory;  serving  the  purpose  of  punishment; 
avenging,  vindictive. 

"The  afflictions  of  Job  were  no  vindicatory  punish- 
ments to  take  vengeance  of  his  sins."— Bramhall:  Answer 
to  Hobbes. 

*vln  dl-ca-tress,  s.  [Eng.  vindicator;  -ess.]  A, 
female  vindicator. 

"Had  the  viiidicatresa  of  the  '  Rights  of  Women  '  lived 
in  these  days."  — C.  Kniyht;  Once  Upon  a  Time,  ii.  201. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,    what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,    marine;     g6,     pot, 
or,     wore,    wolf,     w6rk,     who,    sbn;     mute,    cub,     cure,     unite,     cfir,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     ca  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


vindictive 

Vln-dlC'-tlvc,  adj.  [A  shortened  form  otvindic~ 
:•  v.).] 

*1.  Puuitory ;  serving  as  punishment. 

"Though  there  be  much  rintlictin'  justice."— Bishop 
Taylor:  Kute  of  Conscience,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Given  to  rrvenge  ;  revengeful;  characterized  or 
prompted  by  revenge. 

"A  religion  which  had  never  effectually  restrained  their 
rintlictivr  or  their  licentious  passions."—  Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

vindictive-damages,  s.  pi. 

Lair:  Damages  given,  not  merely  to  compensate 
the  plaintiff,  but  to  punish  the  defendant. 

vln-dlc'-tlve-iy,  adv.   [Eng.  vindictive  j-ly.']  In 

a  vindictive  manner  or  spirit;  by  way  of  revengo; 
revengefully. 

vln-dic  -tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  vindictive;  -new.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vindictive ;  revengeful 
spirit ;  reveugcfulness, 

"There  is  a  vindictirmfss  in  fear,  which  may  render  it 
dangerous  to  its  most  innocent  cause."— Coyan;  On  the 
Passions,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

vine,  *vyne,  s.  [Fr.  vigne=a  vine,  from  Latin 
r/w</  =  (l)  a  vineyard,  (.2)  a  kind  of  pent-house  for 
sheltering  besiegers ;  prop.  fern.  sing,  of  vineus=ot 
or  pertaining  to  wine,  from  vinum  =  wine;  cogn. 
Tiritn  Greek  oinos— wine  ;oine=the  vine;  <w'nas=tne 
-vine,  grape,  wine;  A.  S.  wingeard  =  di  vineyard.] 

[WlXE.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  The  genus  vitis  (q.  v.).  and  spec.  Vitis  vint- 
./era,  the  Common  or  Grape  Vine.    It  is  a  climbing 
plant    furnished   with    tendrils.      The   leaves  aro 
fobed,  piunately  toothed,  naked,  or   downy;   the 
flowers,  as  in  other  species,  small,  greenish,  in  pan- 
icles opposite  the  leaves ;  its  berries,  called  grapes, 
•oval,  largo,  juicy,  growing  in  clusters  or  bunches, 
are  the  finest  of  fruits.    The  native  country  of  the 
vine  is  the  region  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Ar- 
menia, and  the  adjacent  regions,  extending  perhaps 
to  the  northwestern  Himalaya.     From  a  very  early 
period,  it  was  cultivated  in  Western  Asia  and  Egypt 
(Gen.  ix.  20,  21 ;  xl.  10),  whence  it  has  spread  to  all 
the  parts  of  the  world  suitable  for  its  cultivation. 
The  climate  and  soil  of  central  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia are  especially  adapted  for  tlio  cultivation  of 
the  grape-vine.    They  are  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance and   varieties,  and    the   manufacturing  of 
wines  is  a  leading  industry.    It  thrives  best  on  the 
sunny  sides  of  hills  between  32°  and  50°  N.    Its  fruit 
is  made  into  wine  or  brandy;  the  dried  fruits  of 
some  varieties  constitute  raisins  [RAISIN],  while 
those  of  another  variety  are  the  currants  of  com- 
merce [CURRANT].    It  flourishes  best  in  districts  or 
countries  whore  there  are  not  late  frosts  in  spring, 
or  hot  autumns.    It  prefers  a  deep,  loose,  rocky 
soil,  where  its  roots  may  penetrate  deeply,  and  gain 
access  to  moisture,  while  the  surf  ace  soil  is  parched. 
Local  situation  as  well  as  soil  has  much  effect  on 
the  fruit.    There  are  many  varieties.    One  of  the 
easiest    to    cultivate   is    the   Black   Hamburg   or 
Frankenthal  vine. 

(2)  The  long  slender  stem  of  any  plant  that  trails 
along  the  ground,  or  climbs  and  supports  itself 
by  winding  round  a 

fixed   object,   or   by  ^^r"T!;    ;r^Tv^: 

seizing    any  fixed      , ,-^i'V,;1  .VJi->'.-. 

thing  by  its  tendrils, 
or  clasps;  as,  a  hop 
vine,  a  cucumber 

'J.  Unman  Antiq.: 
A  military  engine; 
named  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  bower 
formed  of  vine- 
branches.  (See  ex- 
tract.) 

"Wherefore  fortify- 
ing hy s  camp  he  made 
vines  (an  instrument  of 
war  made  of  timber  and 
hurdles  for  men  to  go  vnder  safelye  to  the  walls  of  a 
towne)."—  Golflinae,-  Ccesar,  fol.  5U. 

vine-bower,  s. 

Bot. :  Clematis  viticella. 

tvine-bunch,  s.    A  bunch  of  grapes. 

"  Between  the  shadows  of  the  vine-bunches 
Floated  the  glowing  sunlights  us  she  moved." 

Tennyson:  (Enone,  177. 

vine-Clad,  a.    Covered  or  clad  with  vines. 

"In  an  oriel  on  the  summer  side, 
Vine-clad,  of  Arthur's  palace  toward  the  stream. 
They  met."         Tennyson;  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  1,172. 

vine-culture,  s.    Viticulture  (q.  v.). 

"Germany  has  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  schools  of 
agriculture,  horticulture,  arboriculture,  and  vine-culture, 
with  farms,  gardens,  and  vineyards  attached."— London 
Daily  Telegraph. 
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vine-disease,  *•. 

Vegetable  PalhoL:  Any  disease  attacking  the 
vino,  spec. : 

(1)  That    produced    by    the    attacks  of   Oidium 
tuckeri.    ( VINI:-MILDE\V.]    In   geaeral  it   forms   « 
white  ana  very   delicate  cottony    layer  upon  the 
leaves,  young  shoots,  and  young  grapes  of  tlio  vine, 
ivhicll   soon  cau.-rs   tin-in   to  bo  covered  by  brown 
spots,  and  then   become  first  indurated  and  finally 
do-itroyod.    The  fruit  becomes  abortive,  or  dwarfed 
anil  juicoless,  and  decay  follows.    There  is  a  pre- 
disposition to  the  disease  in  certain  states  of  the 
atmosphere.    It  first  broke  out  in  Kent,  England. 
in    1845,    whence   it   spread    to   the   continent   of 
Europe,  to  Madeira,  and  to  tlio  English  vines  in- 
troduced   into  America,    though  American   vines 
themselves  escaped.    Soon  after  its  appearance,  Mr. 
Tucker,  a  gardener  at  Margate,  England,  was  the 
first  to  try  sulphur  as  a  remedy.    It  is  still  the  best 
known,  and  the  fungus  has  been  named  after  its 
human  destroyer. 

(2)  A  disease  of  the  vine  produced  by  an  aphis, 
Phylloxera  vnstatrij:.    [PHYLLOXERA.]    The  para- 
sites cause  the  roots  to  swell,  and  finally  to  bo 
incapable  of  discharging  their  functions,  so  that, 
the  plant  wastes  away  or  perishes.    They  are  as 
difficult  to  destroy  as  other  aphides. 

*yine-dragon,  s.  An  old  and  fruitless  branch  of 
a  vine. 

vine-dresser,  subst.  One  who  dresses,  trims  or 
prunes,  and  cultivates  vinos. 

vine-fretter,  vine-grub,  s. 
Entom.:  Aphis  vitis,  a  small  insect  that  injures 
vines. 

vine-fungus,  «.    [VINE-MILDEW.] 
vine-grub,  s.    [VINE-FEETTEE.] 
vine-leek,  s. 

Bat.:  Altium  ampeloprasum. 
vine-mildew,  vine-fungus,  s. 

Botany:  Oidium  tuckeri,  a  naked-spored  mold 
which  attacks  the  vine.  [VINE-DISEASE,  1.] 

vine-sawfly,  s. 

Entom. :  flelandria  vitis,  a  species  of  Sawfly,  the 
caterpillar-like  larva  of  which  feeds  on  the  vine. 

*V1 -ne-al,  a.  [Lat.  vineus.]  Relating  to  or  con- 
sisting of  vines. 

"vined,  adj.  [Eng.  vin(e) ;  -<•<*.]  Having  leaves 
like  those  of  the  vine;  ornamented  with  vine 
leaves. 

"Wreathed  and  vined  and  figured   columns."— Wotton. 

vln-e-gar,  *vln'-e-ger,  *vin-e-gre,  *vyn-e- 
gre,  s.  &  a.  [Lit.=sour  wine,  from  Fr.  nnaiijre= 
vinegar,  from  vin=wiue,  and  aigre  =  sharp,  sour.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.:  A  weak  solution  of  acetic  acid,  containing 


»  me. 


from  four  to  six  per  cent,  of  real  acetic  acid,  which 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  acetous  fermenton 
a  fermented  extract  of  malt  and  grain.  It  is  usu- 
ally of  a  deep  rod-brown  color,  and  is  the  kind  of 
vinegar  most  esteemed  by  the  public.  Wine  vinegar 
made  in  France  by  the  acetification  of  poor  and 
weak  wines,  contains  usually  the  same  amount  of 
acetic  acid  as  malt  vinegar,  but  possesses  a  differ- 
ent flavor.  A  great  deal  of  vinegar  is  prepared  from 
crabs  or  sour  apples,  but  it  has  neither  the  flavor 
nor  the  strength  of  that  made  from  wine.  Cider 
vinegar,  largely  used  in  cider  districts,  is  prepared 
by  adding  sugar  to  a  very  acid  cider,  and  allowing 
it  to  stand  in  a  warm  room  for  some  time,  or  is 
simply  expressed  from  crab  apples,  when  it  is  known 
as  crab-vinegar.  German  vinegar  is  made  by  pass- 
ing weak  alcohol  over  wood  shavings  in  presence  of 
air.  The  acetification  proceeds  much  more  rapidly 
than  in  the  case  of  malt  vinegar,  but  the  flavor  is 
not  so  good.  Distilled  vinegar  (white  vinegar),  i.  e., 
malt  or  wine  vinegar,  which  has  been  subjected  to 
distillation,  contains  from  five  to  seven  per  cent,  of 
cetic  acid,  and  also  some  of  the  essential  prmci- 
les  present  in  the  vinegar  from  which  it  is  derived. 
Vood  vinegar  is  crude  acetic  acid  produced  in  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood.  When  highly  puri- 
fied and  diluted,  it  is  not  unfreqnently  sold  ns  white 
vinegar.  [ACETIC-ACID.]  Vinegar  is  largely  used 
as  a  condiment  in  cookery,  salads,  &c.,  and  as  a 
preservative  ingredient  in  pickles.  Taken  inter- 
nally, it  is  a  refrigerant.  Much  diluted,  it  may  be 
used  to  sponge  the  body  in  fever,  to  check  excess- 
ive perspiration,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  cooling 
lotions. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  really  or  metaphorically  sour; 
sourness  of  temper. 

"  There's  vinegar  and  pepper  in  it."— Shakes?.-  Twelfth 
Night,  Hi.  4. 
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vinifacteur 

B.  As  adj. :  Sour,  crabbed. 
"And  other  of  such  rincgar  aspect, 
That  they'll  not  show  their  teetli  in  way  of  smile 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable." 

Snakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,!.  1. 

Vinegar  Bible,  s.  A  Bible  printed  A.  D.  1717  at 
tlio  I 'lareudon  Vress  in  Oxford.  So  named  because 
in  the  running  headline  of  Lukexxii.  vineyard  was 
misprinted  vinegar. 

vinegar-cruet,  3.  A  small  glass  bottle  for  hold- 
ing vinegar. 

vinegar-eel,  s. 

Zodl.:  Anguillula  aceti,  a  microscopic  nematoid 
worm,  narrowed  posteriorly,  and  terminated  by  a 
drawn-out  point ;  oesophagus  cylindrical.  Formerly 
found  very  commonly  in  vinegar,  but  now  rarely 
met  with,  owing  to  the  absence  of  mucilage  from 
the  more  modern  vinegar  ami  the  presence  of  sul- 
phuric acid. 

vinegar-plant,  s. 

Botany : 

(1)  Penicillum  glaucum,  a  mold  ferand  in  layers 
on  the  surface  of  saccharine  liquids  undergoing 
acetous  fermentation,  which  it  tends  greatly  to  aid. 
Under  the  microscope,  the  fungoid  layers  are  found 
to  consist  of  interlaced  and  branched  threads. 

(2)  [VlNEGAE-TEEE.] 

vinegar-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Khus  ti/phina,  Staghorn  Sumac,  a  tree  or 
shrub  with  eight  to  ten  pinnate  leaflets  and  an  odd 
one.  Its  fruit  is  so  sour  that  it  is  used  in  the  United 
States,  where  it  grows,  as  a  substitute  for  vinegar. 

vinegar-yard,  s.  A  yard  where  vinegar  is  made 
and  kept. 

*vln  -e-gar,  v.  t.    [VINEOAE,  «.] 

1.  To  make  into  vinegar ;  to  make  sour  with  or  as 
with  vinegar. 

2.  To  apply  vinegar  to ;  to  pour  vinegar  over.  (See 
extract  under  TITILLATE,  B.  1.) 

*vln-e-gar-ette',  s.    [VINAIGEETTE.] 

tvln  -e-gar- jf,  adj.    [Eng.  vinegar;  •y.']    Sour, 

sharp,  crabbed. 
"In  a  vinegary,   snappish  way."  —  Fenn;  Nan  with  a 

Shadow,  ch.  .\lvi. 

*vln -er,  s.    [Eng.  m'n(e);  -er.] 

1.  A  vine-dresser. 

2.  A  member  of  the  Vintners'  Company.    [VlNT- 

NEE,  IT.] 

vm'-er-f,  *vyn-er-y,  s.    [Eng.  vine;  -ry.] 
*1.  A  vineyard. 

"The  vynery  of  Ramer." — Fabyan:  Chronicle  (an.  8). 
2.  A  kind  of  greenhouse  in  which_  vines  are  culti- 
vated and  grapes  are  ripened  by  artificial  heat  from 
stoves  or  flues. 

'vineter,  *vlniter,  s.  [Fr.  vinetier.]  A  vintner 
(q.  v.). 

"The  Mayor  was  vtniter  hii  breke  the  viniterie." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  642. 

Vl-nette',  «.  [A  dimin.  from  vine.']  A  sprig  or 
branch.  (Pror.) 

*Vln  -ew  (ew  as  Q),  s.    [VINEWED.]    Moldinoss. 

"Soon  would  it  catch  a  vinew,  begin  to  putrifie,  and  so 
continue  but  awhile."— P.  Holland:  1'tiny,  bk.  xix.,  ch.  iii. 

*vln  -ewed,  vin  -newed  (ew  as  u),  adj.  [Prop. 
finewed,  from  A.  S.  flnegan,  fynegian  =  to  become 
moldy  or  musty,  from/i;Hi/,/(/»iis=moldy.]  Moldy, 
musty. 

"Many  of  Chaucer|s  words  are  become,  as  it  were, 
vinew'd  and  hoarie  with  over  long  lying." — Beaumont: 
Letter  to  Siieght.  (Chaucer,  16U2.) 

•vln'-ewed-ness,  *vln  -newed-n§ss  (ew  as  a), 
s.  [Eng.  rineired;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  vinewed  or  moldy ;  moldiness,  mold. 

"Hoariness  or  vinnewedness,  such  as  is  on  bread  or 
meat  long  kept." — Barrett:  Alvearie,  in  voce  Hoarie. 

vine  -yard,  *vlne-yarde,  *vyn-yerd,  s.    [A.  S. 
wingeard.]  A  plantation  of  vines  producing  grapes. 
"For  thrice,  at  least,  in  compass  of  the  year. 
Thy  vineyard  must  employ  the  sturdy  steer." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgia  ii.  551. 

vlngtaine  (as  van-tan'),  subst.  [Fr.  =  a  score.] 
One  of  the  divisions  into  which  the  parishes  in  Jer- 
sey are  divided. 

vingtenler  (as  van-ta'-nyg),  s.  [VINGTAXNE.J 
A  collector  of  rates  in  the  vingtaines  or  Jersey,  Eug. 

vlngt  et  un  (as  vanf-8-un),  s.  [Fr.  =  twenty- 
one.] 

Cards:  A  game  in  which  the  object  is  to  make 
the  nuipber  or  value  of  tlio  pips  on  the  cards  as 
nearly  as  possible  twenty-one. 

Vln'-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  um(tim)=wine;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  wine. 

vln-I-f  ac  -tSur,  s.  [Fr.]  An  apparatus  for  col- 
lecting the  alcoholic  vapors  that  escape  from 
liquids  during  the  process  of  vinous  fermentation. 


b«l     \>6f;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     Sell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     feem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Jfenophon,     e?lst.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -Uon,      -3lon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


viniferse 
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violation 


It  is  a  conical  vessel  or  cap,  covering  a  hole  in  the 
top  of  the  ferinenting-tun,  which  is  in  other  respects 
made  air-tiaht.  The  conical  vessel  is  surrounded 
by  a  reservoir  of  cold  water,  so  that  the  spirituous 
vapors  rising  from  the  liquid  will  be  condensed  on 
the  side  of  the  reservoir,  and,  running  down  its 
sides,  bo  returned  to  the  tun.  A  tube  carries  off 
uncoudensed  vapors. 

Vl-nlf  -er-ffl,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  t'in«m=wine,  and/ero 
=  to  bear.] 

Bot. :  Jussieu's  name  for  the  Vitaceoe  (q.  v.). 

•viniter,  s.    [\IXETER.] 

•viniterie,  s.    [VINTBT.] 

*vln  -newed  (ew  as  u),  a.    [VINEWED.] 

Tin  -nf,  a.  [A.  S.  flnig,  fynig.]  Moldy,  mnsty, 
vincwed. 

*vl-n&-len-cjf,  s.  [Lat.  vinolentia,  tiomvinum 
=wine.]  Drunkenness ;  tippling. 

fvi'-n&-lent,  a.  [Lat.  vinolentus,  from  vinum= 
wine.]  Drunken;  given  to  tippling. 

"Than  wol  they  sain  thon  art  &  great  gloton, 
A  devourer,  or  els  vinolent." 

A  Ballad  of  Good  Counsail. 

vl-nom'-e-ter,  «.  [Lat.  rinutn=wine,  and  Eng. 
meter.  \  A  form  of  hydrometer  for  measuring  the 
strength  of  vr^e. 

Tin  ordinaire  (as  van  or-dl-nar  '),  s.  [French 
=ordinary  wine.]  A  kind  of  cheap  claret.  Also 
applied  to  the  cheaper  varieties  of  many  kinds  of 
wine,  white  or  red ;  the  common  wine  of  the  coun- 
try. 

vl-nose,  a.   [Visous.] 

Vl-nos'-I-tf,  s.  [Eng.  ftnos(e) ;  -ity.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  vinous. 

Vin'-OuS,  Vl'-n6se,  a.  [Lat.  vinosits,  f rom  vinum 
=wine.]  Having  the  qualities  of  wine ;  pertaining 
to  wine. 

"Water will  Imbibe 

The  small  remains  of  spirit,  and  acquire 
A  vinous  flavor."  J.  Philips:  Ciaer,  ii. 

vinous-fermentation,  s.  Alchoholic  fermenta- 
tion. [FEEMENTATIOX.il.] 

vln'-qulsh,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.}  A  disease  in 
sheep,  in  which  they  pine  and  languish  away. 

*vlnt,  v.  t.  [From  vint age  (q.v.).]  To  gather  at 
the  vintage ;  to  make  into  wine. 

"I  wouldn't  give  a  straw  for  the  best  wine  that  everwas 
vinted." — Trollope:  Barcltester  Towers,  ch.  xxi. 

vlnt  -age  (age  as  Ig),  vynt-age,  s.  [A  corrupt, 
of  Mid.  Eng.  vindage,  vendage,  ventage,  for  ven- 
dange;  Fr.  yendange,  vendenge*=a  vintage,  from 
Lat.  vindemia=a  vintage,  from  vinum=(l)  wine, 
(2)  grapes,  and  demo=to  take  away,  from  de=oS, 
away,  and  emo=to  take.] 

1.  The  produce  of  the  vine  foi  a  particular  season. 

2.  The  wine  produced  by  the  crop  of  grapes  in  one 
season ;  as,  the  vintage  of  1874. 

3.  The  time  of  gathering  the  crop  of  grapes. 

"The  grape-gatherer  in  time  of  vintage." — P.  Holland; 
Pliny,  bk.  xiv.,  ch.  i. 

4.  Wine  generally.    (Tennyson:  Will  Waterproof, 
97.) 

"vintage-spring,  s.    A  wine-fount. 

*vlnt-age  (age  as  Ig),  r.  t.  [VINTAGE,  a.]  To 
gather,  as  grapes,  at  the  vintage. 

•vlnt  -ag-er  (agas  Ig),  «.  [Eng.  vintag(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  gathers  the  vintage. 

"The  star  named  iu  Latine  Vindemiator,  i.  e.  the  vin- 
tager."— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xviii.,  ch.  xxxi. 

*vlnt  -ag-Ing  (ag  as  Ig) ,  subst.  [Eng.  vintag(e) ; 
•ing.]  The  act  of  gathering  a  vintage. 

vlnt  -ner,  *vint-on  ner,  *vynte-ner,  *vynte- 
nere,  s.  [Prop,  vineler,  from  Fr.  vinetier;  Low 
Lat.  vinetarius—  a  wine-seller,  from  Lat.  vinetum= 
a  vineyard,  from  t'mwm=wine.]  One  who  deals  in 
wine ;  a  licensed  victuaier,  a  wine-dealer ;  a  tavern- 
keeper. 

"He  staved  all  the  wine  in  a  vintner's  cellar." — Macau- 
lay:  Hist.  Etiy.,  ch.  v. 

•vlnt  -ner-J,  «.  [Eng.  vintner;  -y.]  The  trade 
oroccupation  of  a  vintner. 

"The  father  of  him  did  .  .  .  perform  cookery  and 
vintnery." — Carlyle:  Fr.  Revolution,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

vlnt'-ry\  Vint-rie,  s.  [A  contraction  for  viniterie 
(q.  v.).]  [VINTNEB.]  A  place  where  wine  is  stored 
or  sold. 

*ym  -f,  a.  [Eng.  vine;  -y.\  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  vines ;  producing  vines,  abounding  in 
vines. 

"From  thence  he  furrow'd  many  a  churlish  sea, 
The  viny  Rbene,  mid  Volgha's  self  did  pass." 

P.  Fletcher:  Piscatory  Eclogues,  ii. 
Vin  -yl,  s.    [Lat.  «n'n(um)=wine ;  -»(.] 
Chem. :  CgHa.    The  hypothetical  radical  of  vinyl 
alcohol. 


vinyl-alcohol,  s. 

Chem.:  C2H4O=tg^     The  name  applied  to  the 

pungnnt  liquid  supposed  to  be  the  first  member  of 
the  allyl  series  of  alcohols,  and  obtained  by  atritat- 
ing  acetylene,  C^Hj,  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  <  Us  till- 
ing. It  has  since  oeeu  shown  to  correspond  with 
crotonic  aldehyde. 

vinyl-chloride,  s. 

Chem.:  C^H-jCl.  Agas  havingan  alliaceous  odor, 
and  liquefying  at  18".  It  is  obtained  by  tirst  form- 
ing ethene  chloride.  CiH^'lj,  and  then  treating  it 
with  silver  oxide,  2(\H4Cl2-|-Agiq=2CiH:;Cl-i-:>AgCl 
+H2O.  The  bromide  and  iodide  are  similarly 
formed. 

vi  -61  (1),  *vl-al,  *yi-oll,  *vy-ol,  s.  [Fr.  vtole, 
violle;  Prov.  viola,  viula,  from  Low  Lat.  vitula, 
vidula=a  viol,  from  Lat.  vitulor=to  celebrate  a 
festival,  keep  a  holiday,  prop.— to  sacrifice  a  calf, 
from  vitulus=a  calf;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  viola.  Viol 
and  flddle  are  doublets.] 

Music:  A  stringed  instrument  a  little  larger  than 
the  violin ;  it  was  furnished  with  five  or  six  strings, 
had  a  fretted  finger-board,  and  was  played  with  a 
bow.  The  viol  is  found  depicted  in  MSS.  as 
early  as  the  eleventh  century.  In  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy  the  number  of  the  strings  varied 
between  three  and  six.  It  is  supposed  that  they 
were  tuned  in  fourths  and  thirds.  A  chest  of  viols 
consisted  of  six  instruments  of  various  sizes,  the 
smaller  ones  were  called  treble,  the  next  mean,  and 
the  larger  bass  viols :  The  treble  viol  was  somewhat 
larger  than  the  violin,  and  the  music  for  it  was 
written  in  the  treble  clef;  the  mean  (or  tenor)  viol 
was  about  the  same  length  and  breadth  as  the 
modern  tenor  violin,  but  was  thicker  in  the  body : 
its  music  was  written  in  the  c  clef.  The  bass  viol 
was  much  about  the  same  size  as  the  violoncello, 
and  the  music  for  it  was  written  in  the  bass  clef. 

"His  heart  dances  to  the  melody  of  the  harp  and  the 
viol:  he  pampers  every  bodily  sense,  till  pleasure  itself  is 
converted  into  pain  or  insensibility."— Knox:  Christian 
Philosophy,  g  66. 

viol  d'amore,  s. 

Music:  An  obsolete  instrument  of  the  violin  fam- 
ily. In  addition  to  catgut  strings,  metal  strings 
were  placed  under  the  finger-board,  which,  by  the 
production  of  sympathetic  sounds,  gave  a  peculiar 
quality  of  tone  to  the  instrument.  [VIOLET,  (2).] 

VI -6l  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut.:  A  large  messenger  used  in  weighing  an 
anchor  by  the  capstan. 

viol-block,  s. 

Naut.:  A  large  snatch-block  (q.  V.). 

vr-6-la(l),8.    [Ital.]    [VIOL,  (1).] 

Music :  The  tenor  violin.  It  has  four  strings,  A, 
D,  G,  c.  The  two  lowest  are  covered  strings.  Music 
for  this  instrument  is  written  in  the  alto  clef, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  called  alto  viola. 

viola-bastarda, «.   [VIOLA-POMPOSA.] 

viola  da  gamba,  s.    [GAMBA.] 

viola  dl  bordone,  s. 

Music:  An  instrument  of  the  violin  kind,  strung 
with  six  or  seven  catgut  strings,  c,  B,  G,  D,  A,  E,  c. 
Beneath  the  gut  were  metal  strings  varying  in  num- 
ber from  sixteen  to  as  many  a^  forty-four,  arranged 
in  a  diatonic  order.  The  sympathetic  strings  were 
occasionally  plucked  with  the  left  hand  in  playing. 
The  instrument  is  now  obsolete.  It  was  also  called 
viola  di  fagatto,  viola  bastarda,  and  barytone. 

viola-pomposa,  s. 

Music:  A  species  of  viol  da  gamba,  invented  by 
John  Sebastian  Bach.  It  had  five  strings ;  the  four 
lower  strings  were  tuned  in  fifths,  and  the  fifth 
string  was  tuned  to  E,  by  means  of  which  greater 
facility  in  the  execution  of  extended  passages  was 
possible. 

vl  -6-19.  (2), «.    [Lat.=a  violet.] 

Bot.:  Violet;  the  typical  genus  of  Violese  (q.  v.). 
Low  herbs,  more  rarely  shrubs,  with  radical  or 
alternate  leaves  or  flowers ;  on  one,  rarely  on  two- 
flowered  peduncles;  calyx  of  five  sepals,  extended 
at  the  base;  petals  five,  unequal,  the  under  one 
spurred  at  the  base;  anthers  connate,  two  of  them 
spurred  behind ;  capsule  of  three  elastic  valves ; 
seeds  ovoid  or  globose.  Known  species  a  hundred, 
from  temperate  countries.  Five  of  the  most  famil- 
iar are  native  in  temperate  Europe  and  America: 
Viola  palustris,  the  Marsh :  V.  odorata,  the  Sweet ; 
V.  hirta,  the  Hairy ;  V.  canina,  Gerard's  or  the  Dog 
Violet;  and  V.  tricolor,  the  Pansy  Violet.  Pansy,  or 
Heart's-ease.  The  first  has  a  subterranean  creeping 
rootstock,  glabrous  stems,  reniform  cordateleaves. 
and  white  or  lilac  scentless  flowers.  The  second 
has  broadly  cordate  leaves,  and  fragrant  blue, 
white,  or  reddish  purple  flowers;  found  in  woods, 
pastures,  or  on  banks.  The  third,  with  faintly 
scented  flowers,  is  found  chiefly  in  the  east  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  parts  of  North  America. 


The  fourth,  with  broadly  cordate  leaves,  ciliate- 
dentate  stipules,  and  blue,  lilac,  gray,  or  white 
flowers,  is  common  in  woods,  dry  pastures,  cleftsof 
rocks,  and  banks;  and  the  fifth,  having  flowers 
variegated,  purple,  white,  and  yellow,  is  frequent 
on  banks  and  in  fields.  The  bruised  leaves  of  V.  tri- 
color smell  like  poach  kernels;  they  were  once 
believed  to  be  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  skin  dis- 
eases, The  petals  of  V.  odorata  are  used  as  a  laxa- 
tive for  children.  The  seeds  have  similai  qualities, 
and  the  root  is  emetic  and  purgative.  V.  ovata  is  a 
reputed  antidote  to  the  poison  of  the  rattlesnake. 
V.  serpens,  a  small,  procumbent,  Himalayan  horb, 
yields  an  oil.  The  flowers  are  considered  diapho- 
retic and  laxative,  the  seeds  diuretic  and  emetic. 

viola-emetin,  s.    [VIOLIN  (2).] 

*V1  -6-la-ble,  a.  [Lat.  violabilis,  from  violo  =  to 
violate  (q.  v.).]  Capableof  being  violated,  broken, 
or  injured. 

vl-6  la'-ge-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  viol  (a");  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suft.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  Violetworts  ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo- 
gens,  the  typical  one  of  the  alliance  Violates. 
Herbs  or  shrubs,  with  simple,  usually  alternate 
leaves,  involute  in  vernation.  Sepals  five,  persist- 
ent, generally  elongated  at  the  base;  aestivation 
imbricated;  petals  five,  aestivation  convolute;  sta- 
mens five,  inserted  on  a  hypogynous  disk  ;  filaments 
dilated,  lengthened  beyond  the  anthers,  two,  when 
the  flowers  are  irregular,  often  with  an  appendage 
or  gland  at  the  base,  style  single,  usually  dedicate; 
stigma  oblique,  hooded;  ovary  one-celled,  with 
three  parietal  placentas  rarely  one-seeded  :  capsule 
three-valved,  haying  the  placentae  in  their  axis. 
Roots  often  emetic.  Found  in  most  continents,  but 
the  typical  species  are  from  the  North  Temperate 
Zone.  Tribes  or  sub-orders  two:  Violea?  and  Also- 
deee.  Known  genera  eleven,  species  300  (Lindley)  ; 
genera  twenty-one,  species  240  (Sir  J.  Hooker). 

*vi-6-la'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  violaceus, 
from  viola=a  violet.]  Resembling  a  violet  in  color. 

vl  '-6-1*1,  a. 


Sot.  :  Resembling  the  genus  viola,  or  the  order 
Violacoee,  as  the  Violal  alliance. 

vl-6  la'-les.,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  and  fern.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  violalis,  from  Lat.  viola  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.  :  The  V  iolal  alliance  ;  an  alliance  of  Hypogy- 
nous Exogens.  Flowers  monodichlamydeous,  pla- 
centas parietal  or  sutural,  embryo  straight,  with 
little  or  no  albumen.  Twelve  orders,  viz.  :  Fla- 
courtiaces?,  Lacistemacese,  Samydaceee,  Passiflora- 
ceae,  Malesherbiaceee,  Moringace«e,  Violaoeae,  Frank- 
eniaceae,  Tamaricaceee,  Sauvagesiaceae,  Crassula- 
ceae,  and  TurneraceaB. 

Vl'-6-lan,  s.  [Lat.  vio2(a)  =  the  violet  ;  Eng.  suff. 
-an.] 

Min.  :  A  member  of  the  group  of  pyroxenes,  occur- 
ring mostly  massive  or  fibrous,  though  crystals  are 
occasionally  met  with.  Color,  dark  violet-blue. 
Found  in  small  seams  with  various  other  minerals 
in  the  braunite  of  San  Marcel,  Val  d'Aosta,  Pied- 
mont. 

Vl-6  Ian  -tin,  s.  [English  riol(ef),  and  (alloic'l- 
antin.] 

Chemistry:  CgHeNpOg.  A  compound  obtained  by 
heating  hydurilic  acid  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  It 
separates  as  a  yellowish-white  crystalline  mass, 
and  contains  the  elements  of  violuric  and  dilituric 
acids,  and  is  resolved  into  these  two  acids  bysimple 
treatment  with  water.  Vapor  of  ammonia  colors 
violantin  blue. 

vl'-6-late,  *vy-o  late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  violatus,  pa. 
par.  violo=to  treat  with  force,  to  violate  ;  from  the 
same  root  as  ris=force.J 

*1.  To  treat  roughly  and  injuriously;  to  do  vio- 
lence to  ;  to  outrage,  to  injure. 

"He  who  attempts  to  violate  the  happinessof  another." 
—  Wollaston:  Religion  of  Nature,  %  9. 

2.  Specifically,  to  outrage  or  deflower  by  force  ;  to- 
ravish. 

3.  To  desecrate,  to  dishonor,  to  treat  irreverently  ; 
to  meddle  irreverently  or  profanely  with. 

"The  eoudyours  of  saynt  Amande  .  .  .  burnt  the 
towne,  and  violated  the  Abbey."  —  Berners:  Froissart; 
Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  liv. 

4.  To  sin  against;  to  break    (as  a  vow);  to  in- 
fringe or  transgress  (as  a  law,  contract,  promise,  or 
the  like),  either  by  commission  or  omission, 

"  By  him  the  violated  law  speaks  out 
Its  thunders."  Cowper:  Task,  ii.  340. 

*5.  To  break  in  upon,  to  disturb,  to  interrupt. 

"  To  violate  sleep,  and  those 
Whose  dwelling  God  hath  planted  here  in  bliss." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  883. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  violate  and  to 
infringe,  see  INFRINGE. 

vi-6-la  -tion,  *vi-o-la-ci-on,  s.  [Fr.  violation 
from  Lat,  violationem,  accus.  of  violatio,  pa.  par. 
otvdolo  =  to  violate  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  violacion;  Italian 
violazione.] 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     p5t, 


or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute;    cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rCle,    full;     try,     Syrian. 


03  =  e;     ey  =  a. 
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violative 
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violist 


*J.  The  act  of  treating  roughly,  violently,  and 
injuriously. 

2.  Specifically,  the  act  of  deflowering  or  ravishing ; 
ravishment,  rape. 

"If  your  pure  maidens  fall  into  the  hand 
Of  hot  and  forcing  riulittinn." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  r.,  iii.  3. 

3.  The  act  of  desecrating  or  dishonoring;  desecra- 
tion ;  an  act  of  irreverence ;  profanation  or  irreverent 
treatment  of  anything  sacred  or  venerable. 

"  Without  any  violacion  or  breache  of  the  Sabboth." — 
Udall:  Marke  ill. 

4.  The  act  of  violating,  infringing,  or  transgress- 
ing; infringement. 

"  The  violation  of  my  faith." 

Shakeav.  .•   Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

*5.  The  act  of  interrupting ;  interruption,  disturb- 
ance. 

*Vi  -6-lat-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  violat(e) ;  -ive.J  Tend- 
ing to  or  causing  violation ;  violating. 

vi -6-lat-5r,  *vi  -6-lat-Sr,  «.    [Latin  violator, 
from  violatus,  pa.  par.  of  violo  —  to  violate  (q.  v.) : 
Fr.  violateur ;  Sp.  &  Port,  violador ;  Itai.  violatore.] 
1.  One  who  violates,  injures,  interrupts,  or  dis- 
turbs. 
Z.  A  ravisher. 

"  Angelo  is  an  adult'rons  thief, 
An  hypocrite,  a  virgin  violator." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v. 

3.  One  who  infringes  or  transgresses. 

"  A  grieuous  penaltie  of  money  being  imposed  upon 
the violaters  of  the  same  statute."— Hackluut:  Voyages, 
i.  174. 

4.  One  who  violates,  desecrates,  profanes  or  treats 
with  irreverence  anything  sacred  or  venerable;  a 
desecrater ;  a  profaner. 

"  Bat  Guy  de  Montford  was  excommunicated,  as  a  vio- 
laterotthe  church,  a  murderer,  and  a  traitor." — Hofin- 
shetl.-  Edward  I.  (an.  1274). 

Vl-6-le'-8e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  viol(a) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -eon 

Bot, :  The  typical  tribe  of  Violacea?,  character- 
ized by  having  irregular  flowers. 

vl'-6-lence,  *vy-o-lence, «.  [Fr.  violence,  from 
Lat.  molentia,  from  violentus— violent  (q.  v.) ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  violencia ;  Ital.  violenza.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  violent ;  force ; 
vehemence ;  intensity  or  strength  of  action  or  mo- 
tion. 

"  Blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

2.  Power  exerted   unjustly  or  illegally ;   unjust 
force;  force  employed  against  liberty,  law,  rights, 
or  the  like ;  outrage,  injury,  hurt,  attack,  assault. 

"Offer  him  no  violence." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  i.  1. 

3.  Vehemence  or  impetuosity  of  feeling ;  excessive 
eagerness  or  ardor. 

"With  what  violence  she  first  loved  the  Moor." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  1. 

*4.  The  act  of  ravishing :  ravishment,  rape. 

*5.  Injury  done  to  anything  which  is  entitled  to 
respect,  reverence,  or  observance;  desecration,  pro- 
fanation, infringement,  transgression,  violation, 
infraction. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  force  and  violence, 
see  FOECE. 

IT  (1)  By  violence :  By  force. 

(2)  To  do  violence  on :  To  attack,  to  murder. 
"She    .    .    .    as  it  seems,  did  violence  on  herself." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  8. 

(3)  To  do  violence  to :  To  injure,  to  outrage.  (Lit. 
<tfig.) 

"Do  violence  to  no  man." — Luke  iii.  14. 
*V1  -6-191198,  v.  t.    [VIOLENCE,  s.] 

1.  To  do  violence  to;  to  attack,  to  assault,  to 
injure. 

"Nature  violenced  in  both  these." 

Ben  Jonson:  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  bring  by  violence ;  to  drive,  to  compel. 
"The  high  court  of  justice,  to  which  the  loyal  and  the 

noble,  the  honest  and  the  brave,  were  violenced  by  ambi- 
tion and  malice."—  Feltham:  Resolves. 

*vi  -&-len~9yS  subst.  [Eng.  violen(f) ;  -cy.J  Vio- 
lence, excess. 

"To  avoid  these  violencies  and  extremities  of  nature." 
— Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  iii.  2. 

VI-6-len'-Ic,  a.  [From  Lat.  viola= a  violet  (q.v.).] 
Derived  from  or  contained  in  the  violet. 

violenic-acid.  e. 

Chem. :  A  colorless  acidi  extracted  from  the  flow- 
ers of  the  violet.  It  crystallizes  in  silky  needles, 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  forms  yel- 
lowish salts,  which  stain  the  skin. 


vI'-6-lent,  *vy-o-lent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  violent,  from 
Latin  CT'o(en(i«=violent,  full  of  might,  from  the 
same  root  as  violate  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  vio- 
lento.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Characterized  by  the  exertion  of  force  accom- 
panied with  rapidity  of  motion ;  forcible  and  quick 
or  sudden  ;  furious,  impetuous ;  full  of  violence  or 
force. 

"  With  violenter sway  fall  turrets  steep." 

Surrey:  Of  the  Golden  Mean. 

2.  Produced,  effected,  caused,  or  continued   by 
forco :  produced  or  attended  by  extraneous  or  un- 
natural force ;  unnatural. 

"  Die  a  violent  death." 

ihakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  4. 

3.  Acting  or*  produced  by  force    and  violence ; 
characterized  or  effected  by  force  or  violence  un- 
justly or  unlawfully  exercised;  outrageous. 

"  Some  violent  hands  were  laid  on  Humphrey's  life." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

4.  Unreasonably  or  excessively  vehement;   pas- 
sionate, furious,  bitter,  malignant;    as,  a  violent 
speech,  a  violent  attack. 

5.  Acting    with    violence;    passionate,    hot-tem- 
pered. 

"  The  man  is  besyde,  so  vyolent  and  so  ieoperdous,  that 
none  of  them  dare  be  a  knowen  to  speake  of  it." — Sir  T. 
More:  Workes,  p.  909. 

6.  Severe,  acute,  sharp,  extreme. 

'  •  These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  6. 
•7.  Enormous,  excessive,  outrageous,  huge. 

"Let  this  kiss 

Repair  those  violent  harms  that  my  two  sisters 
Have  in  thy  reverence  made." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  7. 

*8.  Extorted;  not  voluntary;  not  binding. 
"  Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void !" 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  97. 
*B.  As  subst. :  An  assailant. 

"Such  violents  shall  not  take  heaven,  but  hell,  by 
force."— Dr.  //.  More. 

^  When  violent  and  furious  are  applied  to  the 
same  objects,  the  latter  expresses  a  higher  degree 
of  the  former :  thus  a  furious  temper  is  violent  to 
an  excessive  degree;  a  furious  whirlwind  is  violent 
beyond  measure. 

violent-presumption, «. 

Lam:  [PRESUMPTION.] 

violent-profits,  s.  pi. 

Scots  Law  .-The  penalty  due  by  a  tenant  who  for- 
cibly or  unwarrantably  retains  possession  after  he 
ought  to  have  removed. 

*Vl'-6-lent,  v.  t.  &  i.    [VIOLENT,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  urge  with  violence. 

"I  find  not  the  least  appearance  that  his  former  adver- 
saries vtolented  anything  against  him  under  that  qeeen." 
— Fuller:  Worthies;  Anglesey. 

S.  Intrans. :  To  be  violent ;  to  act  with  violence. 
"The grief  is  fine,  full,  perfect,  that  I  taste, 
And  violenteth  in  a  sense  as  strong 
As  that  which  causeth  it." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  4. 
VI  -6-lent-ly*,  adv.    [Eng.  violent,  a. ;  -ty.]    In  a 
violent  manner;  by  or  with  violence ;  forcibly,  vehe- 
mently, furiously. 

"The  punishment  of  blood  violently  shed."— Smith: 
Commonwealth,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 

*Vl-6-18r,  8.    [Eng.  viol;  -er.] 

1.  One  skilled  in  playing  on  the  viol. 

2.  A  violinist,  a  fiddler. 

"A  violer  .  .  .  was  serenading  in  the  night-time 
with  his  fiddle."— Fountainhall. 

vI-6-les  -9ent,  *vi-6-las  -cent,  adj.  [Formed 
from  Lat.  viola— a.  violet,  witli  the  incept,  suff. 
-escent,  -ascent.]  Tending  to  a  violet  color. 

vr-6-let  (l),  *yi-o-lette,  *vy-o-let,  s.  &  a.  [Fr. 

violet,  violette,  dimin.  from  viole=a.  gilliflower,  from 
Lat.  viola=a  violet,  cogn.  with  Gr.  ion  for  vion=a 
violet;  Sp.  &  Port,  violeta;  Ital.  violetta..~\ 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 


"  Meadows  of  softest  verdure,  purpled  o'er 
With  violets."         Cowper:  Homer's  Odyssey,  v. 

2.  A  bluish  purple  color  or  pigment  like  that  of 
the  violet ;  it  is  produced  by  a  mixture  of  red  and 
blue. 

3.  One  of  the  primary  colors  or  kinds  of  light, 
being  the  most  refrangible  of  the  colored  rays  of 
the  spectrum.    [COLOR.] 

4.  Dress  or  clothes  of  a  violet  color. 

"All  the  aldermenue  in  scnrlette,  with  five  hundred 
horse  of  the  citezens  in  violette,  received  hym." — Sir  T. 
More:  Workes.  p.  44. 


II.  Botany: 

1.  The  genus  Viola  (q.  v.). 

2.  Various  plants,  more  or  less  superficially  resem- 
bling it,  as  the  Water-violet.    [HoTTONIA.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Resembling  or  having  the  color  of  a 
violet ;  of  a  bluish  purple  color. 

violet  carpenter-bee,  s. 

Entom.:  Xylocopa  violacea,  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  ranging  northward  to  Germany.  [CARPEN- 
TER-BEE.] 

violet-ears,  s.pl. 

Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Peta- 
sophora  (q.  v.). 

violet  land-crab,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Gecarcinus  ruricola,  formerly  very  abun- 
dant in  Jamaica,  and  still  numerous  in  the  other 
sugar-producing  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

violet-powder,  s.  Starch  reduced  to  a  very  fine 
powder,  and  scented  with  orris-root  or  other  per- 
fume. It  is  used  for  nursery  and  toilet  purposes. 

violet-snail,  e. 

ZoOl. :  The  popular  name  for  the  genus  lanthina 
(q.  v.),  from  the  color  of  the  shell. 

violet-wood,  s. 

Botany  and  Commerce : 

(1)  The  same  as  KINGWOOD  (q.  v.). 

(2)  The  wood  of  Acacia  pendula. 

(3)  The  wood  of  Andira  violacea. 
tvr-6-lgt  (2),  s.    [ViOLA  (1).] 
Music:  The  Viol  d'Amore  (q.  v.). 

vi  -6-let-wBrt,  8.    [Eng.  violet  (1),  and  wort.] 

Bot.  (pi.) :  The  order  Violaceee.    (Lindley.) 

VI'-6-lIn  (1),  s.  [Ital.  violino,  dimin.  tromviola 
=  a  viol  (q.  v.).] 

Music :  The  most  familiar  of  all  stringed  instru- 
ments played  with  a  bow.  It  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  old  viol,  as  its  name  implies.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  family  it  represents,  it  consists  of  a 
wooded  chest  of  peculiar  form,  made  of  two  curved 
surfaces,  called  the  back  and  the  belly,  united  by 
sides,  and  with  a  hollow  on  each  side  half-way  in 
the  length.  A  neck  at  one  end  serves  as  a  finger- 
board, over  which  the  four  strings  pass,  being 
fastened  at  one  end  of  the  chest  or  body  to  a  tail- 
piece, and  kept  in  tune  and  position  by  a  series  of 
pegs  at  the  head  or  end  of  the  neck.  The  strings 
are  raised  above  the  belly  by  the  bridge,  supported 
at  the  point  of  greatest  tension  by  a  sound-post, 
which  is  fixed  upright  between  the  back  and  the 
belly.  In  the  belly  are  two  holes,  called  the/  holes 
from  their  similarity  to  the  shape  of  that  letter. 
The  sound  is  produced  by  drawing  a  bow  of  horse- 
hair charged  with  rosin  across  the  strings,  which 
are  tunea  in  fifths,  the  changes  of  pitch  being 
gained  by  "stopping"  the  strings  with  the  fingers 
of  the  loft  hand  against  the  finger-board,  thus 
shortening  the  vibrating  portion  of  the  string.  The 
harmonics  of  the  violin  are  very  telling  in  quality, 
and  are  produced  by  touching  the  strings  lightly 
instead  of  pressing  them  upon  the  finger-board. 
The  sordino  or  mute,  placed  upon  the  bridge,  pro- 
duces a  peculiar  modification  of  tone,  and  a  special 
effect  is  gained  by  plucking  the  strings,  as  in  play- 
ing a  guitar.  [PIZZICATO.]  The  violin  is  capable 
of  producing  a  limited  harmony  by  moans  of  double 
stops  and  bowing  in  "  arpeggio,"  while  as  to  power 
of  expression  and  execution  there  is  no  other  in- 
strument which  can  be  compared  to  it.  It  has  a 
wide  range  of  sounds,  to  which  any  degree  of  loud- 
uess  or  softness,  staccato  or  legato,  can  be  given. 
Compass  from  G  below  the  stave.  [CREMONA.] 

violin-clef,  *. 

Music :  The  G  clef  placed  upon  the  first  line  of  the 
stave. 

Vl  -6-lIn  (2),  8.    [Eng.  viol(et)  (1) ;  -m.] 

Chem.:  Viola-emotin.  An  emetic  substance  con- 
tained, according  to  Boullay,  in  all  parts  of  the 
common  violet.  It  has  not  been  obtained  pure,  and 
is,  perhaps,  identical  with  emetin  from  ipecacu- 
anha-root. (Watts.) 

*vi  -6-lln,  i'.  t .  [VIOLIN  (1),  s.]  To  influence  by 
playing  on  a  violin.  (Special  coinage.) 

"  Vlolined  into  a  match  below  her  quality."— Gentleman 
Instructed,  p.  186. 

vI-6-lIn-cel  -16  (or  as  vi-6-lon-9hel-16),  subst. 
[VIOLONCELLO.] 

VI  -6-line,  s.    [Eng.  viol(et) ;  -me.] 

Chem. :  Price's  name  for  the  blue  substance  ob- 
tained by  treating  aniline  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
lead  peroxide. 

Vl-6-lIn -1st,  «.  [Eng.  violin  (1),  s. ;  -int.}  A 
performer  on  a  violin. 

*vl  -6l-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  viol  (1) ;  -ist.]  A  player  on 
the  viol. 

"  He  was  a  violinist,  and  the  two  former  violists." — Life 
of  Anthony  a  Wood,  Feb.  12,  16SB-69. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tfon,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tlous,     -cious,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


violoncellist 

vl-6-lon  sel  -list  (or  as  vr6-l6n-cliel'-llst),  s. 

IEug.  violoncell(o) ;  -tsf.]    A  performer  on  the  vio- 
oncello. 

vi-6-l6n-9eT-16  (or  as  vi-&-lon-$hel -16),  s. 
f  Ital.,  dim  hi.  from  violone=a  bass-viol.] 

Music :  A  bow  instrument  of  the  viol  class,  held 
by  the  performer  between  the  legs,  and  filling  a 
place  between  the  viola  and  the  double-bass.    It  i- 
strung  with  four  gut  stringSj  the  lower  two  covered 
with  silver  wire,  and  tuned  in  fifths.    The  compass 
usually  employed  extends  from  c  on  the  second 
ledger-line  oelow  the  bass-staff  to  A  on  the  second 
space  of  the  treble,  though  soloists  play  an  octave 
higher,     with    all    the    intermediate    semitones. 
<Spelt  also  Violincollo.) 
vi-6-16-n6,«.    [Ital.] 
Music:  The  same  as  DOUBLE-BASS  (q.  v.). 
*vl  -6-lous,  a.    [VIOLENT.]    Violent,  impetuous. 

"You  are  BO  violous." 
Beaum.  <«•  Flet.:  Maid  in  the  Mill,  iii.  1. 

Vl-6-lttr'-IC,  a.  [English  viol(antin),  and  uric.'] 
Derived  from  or  containing  violantin  and  uric  acid. 

violuric-acid,  s. 

Chem.;  C^HaN^O^  Obtained  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  violantin,  but  best  prepared  by  the  action 
of  a  warm  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassium  on 
liydurilic  acid.  The  salt  formed  is  treated  with 
chloride  of  barium,  and  the  baric  violurate  exactly 
decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in 
shining,  yellowishj  rhombic  octahedrons,  which  dis- 
solve moderately  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water.  Its 
salts  are  distinguished  by  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
their  colors.  The  ammonium  and  potassium  salts 
are  deep  blue,  those  of  barium  and  lead  being  red. 

*Vl-par  -I-OUS,  a.  [Lat.vi(£a)=life,and  pario= 
to  produce.]  From  the  etym.  the  word  would  seem 
=life-producing;  but  in  the  example  it=teuacious 
of  life. 

"A  cat  the  moat  vipariotts  is  limited  to  nine  lives." — 
Lytton:  Caxtons,  bk.  xii.,  eh.  ii. 

Vi'-p§rf  s.  [Fr.  vip&rei  from  Lat.  yipera=a  viper, 
lit.  =  (the  serpent)  that  produces  living  young,  for 
wvipara,  fern,  of  i7M.-iparws=producing  live  young, 
from  vii*u*=alive,  and  pario=to  bring  forth;  Sp. 
&  Port.  I'ibora;  Ital.  vipera.'} 

1.  Literally  and  Zoology : 

(1)  The  common  name  of  a  poisonous  European 
reptile,  Pelias  berusor  Vipera  communis,  of  which 
there  are  two  or  three  varieties  differing  slightly  iii 
color.    [ADDER,  1. 1.,  PELIAS.] 

(2)  A  book-name  for  any  of  thoViperidro  (q.  v.). 
They  do  not  attain  any  great  size,  but  their  venom 
is  usually  very  powerful ;  this  they  appear  to  know, 
for,  having  bitten  their  prey,  they  leave  it  to  die, 
and  then  prepare  to  swallow  it.    The  best-known 
species  are  the  Common  Viper  ( Vipera  communis), 
from  Europe ;  the  Cerastes  ( V.  cerastes) ,  the  Horned 
(  V.  cornuta),  and  the  River  Jack  Viper  (  V.  rhinoc- 
eros), from   Africa;    and  Russell's  Viper  (Daboia 
ru88elUif)i  from  India. 

2.  Fig.:  A  person  or  thing  of  a  mischievous  or 
malignant  nature  or  disposition. 

"  Where  is  this  viper 
That  would  depopulate  the  city,  and 
Be  erery  man  himself?" 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

viper-gourd,  s.    [TRICHOSANTHES.] 
viper's  bugloss,  8. 

1.  Hot.:  The  genus  Echium  (q.  v.). 

2.  Entom.:  Dianthcecia  echii,  a  European  night- 
moth,  family  Hadenidee.    The  antennae  nearly  sim- 
ple; for^  wings  ochrey,  with  markings  and  an  ocel- 
late  white  spot  in  the  center.    The  caterpillar  feeds 
on  the  Viper's  bugloss,  after  which  it  is  named. 

viper's  grass,  a.    [SCORZONERA.] 

*viper's  herb,  s. 

Bot.;  Echium  rulgare.    [VIPER'S  BUGLOSS.] 

vl  -per  9.,  s.    [VIPER.] 

Zo6l:  The  type-genus  of  Viperidee  ,q.  v.),  with 
which  Pelias  is  often  amalgamated.  Wallace  puts 
the  species  at  seventeen,  with  the  range  of  the  fam- 
ily. Head  with  shields,  fiat  and  high  on  sides ;  nos- 
trils in  middle  of  a  shield;  nose  curved  somewhat 
upward  (more  flat  in  Pelias). 

*vi  -pSr-ess,  *vi-per-ease,  s.  [Eng.mper;  -ess.] 
A  female  viper. 

"Portia  did  confeflse, 
My  aona  I  would^have  poyson'd.    Viperestte!" 

Stapulton:  Juvenal,  vi.  675. 

vl-pSr -I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  viper  (a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf .  -idee.] 

1.  ZooL:  True  Vipers;  afamilyof  Viperina(q.  v.), 
distinguished  from  the  Crotalidae  (Pit  Vipers)  by 
the  absence  of  any  depression  between  the  eyes  and 
nostrils.  They  are  especially  characteristic  of  the 
Palaearctic  and  Ethiopian  regions,  only  one  species 
being  found  over  a  large partof  theOriental  region, 
and  another  reaching  Central  India.  They  are  very 
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abundant  in  Africa  and  on  the  Paleparctic  confines  of 
south-western  Asia.  The  Common  Viper  ranges 
across  the  whole  Paleearctic  region,  from  Portugal 
to  Saghalien  Island,  reaching))?'  N.  in  Scandinavia, 
and  58  N.  in  Siberia.  Some  authorities  include  the 
genus  Acanthophis  in  this  family,  which  would  then 
be  represented  in  the  Australian  region;  others 
transfer  it  to  the  Elapidee.  Wallace,  following 
Strauch,  puts  the  genera  at  three  (Vipera,  Echis, 
and  Athoris),  and  the  species  at  twenty-two;  Gun- 
ther  adds  Daboia  and  Cerastes,  which  are  some- 
times treated  as  sub-genera. 

2.  Paloeont. :  An  extinct  species  of  True  Viper 
has  occurred  in  the  Mioceneof  France. 

Vl-per  -I-form,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  vipera,  and  Lat' 
/or»ta=shape!  appearance.]  Having  the  form  of 
a  viper ;  viperine ;  as,  viperiform  snaltes.  (Duncan* 
in  Cassell's  Nat.  Hist.,  iv.  300.) 

vl-per -I-na,  s.pl.    [VIPERIXE.]  * 

Zodl.:  A  synonym  of  Solenoglyphia  (i\,  v.). 

Vl'-pSr  me,  adj.  &subst.  [Lat.  viperinus=ot  or 
belonging  to  a  viper  (q.  v.)  or  snake.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  a  viper  or  vipers ; 
specif.,  belonging  to  or  having  the  characteristics 
of  the  Solenoglyphia  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  niili.it.:   Any   individual   of   the   Viperina 
(q..  v.). 

viperine-snakes, s.  pi.   [SOLENOGLYPHIA.] 

vi  -per-Ish,  adj.    [Eng.  viper;  -tsh.]    Somewhat 

viperous  or  malignant. 
vi -per-ous,  *vi-per-ouse,  a.    [English  viper; 

-OH8.]    Having  the  qualities  or  nature  of  a  viper ; 

malignant,  venomous. 

vi  -per-ous-1?  *vi-per-ous-lle,  adv.  [English 
viperous;  -ly.]  In  a  vigorous  or  malignant  manner. 

"Vippe,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.:  Pinus  sylvestris. 

*vlr-a-gln'-l-an,  a.  [Lat.  virago  (genit.  vira- 
ginis)=a  virago  (q.  v.).]  Having  the  qualities, 
nature,  or  disposition  of  a  virago. 

*vlr-a-gln'-l-tf ,  «.  [VIEAGINIAN.]  The  quali- 
ties, nature,  or  characteristics  of  a  virago. 

vl-ra  -g6,  s.    [Lat.,  fromirargo  (q.  v.).] 

*1.  A  woman  of  masculine  stature,  strength,  and 
courage ;  a  woman  who  has  the  robust  body  and 
masculine  mind  of  a  man  ;  a  female  warrior. 

2.  A  bold,  impudent,  turbulent  woman ;  a  terma- 
gant. 

*vire,  s.  [O.  Fr.  =  an  arrow  for  a  cross-bow,  from 
ri'rer=to  turn,  to  veer;  Sp.  vira=&  kind  of  light 
dart.]  [ViRETON.]  A  barbed  arrow  for  the  cross- 
bow ;  a  quarrel. 

*vire,  v.  »'.    [Fr.  Direr.]    To  veer,  to  turn. 

*vlr  -e-lay,  s.    [Fr.  virelai,  from  virer=to  turn, 
and  lai=&  song.]    An  ancient  French  song  or  short 
poem,  always  in  short  lines  of  seven  or  eight  sylla- 
bles, and  wholly  in  two  rhymes  with  a  refrain. 
"  The  band  of  flutes  began  to  play, 
To  which  a  lady  sung  a  virelay." 

Dryden:  Flower  and  Leaf,  365. 

*v'ir'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  virens,  pr.  par.  of  vireo=to  be 
green.]  Green,  verdant,  fresn  ;  not  faded  or  with- 
ered. (Browne :  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi.) 

vlr  -e-6,  s.  [Lat.=au  unidentified  bird,  perhaps 
the  greenfinch.] 

Ornithology  : 

1.  The  type-genus  of  Vireonidae  (q.  v.),  with  four- 
teen species,  rangingover  Central  America  and  the 
Antilles  to  Canada.    Bill  stout,  scarcely  compressed, 
sub-cylindrical. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  family  Vireonidse  (q.  v.). 
vlr  e  6  -nl-daB,  8.  pi-    [Mod.  Latin  vireo,  geuit. 

vireon(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  surf,  •idee.'] 
Ornith. :  Greenlets ;  a  family  of  small  fly-catching 

Passerine  Birds,  with  seven  genera  and  sixty  spe- 
cies, restricted  to  the 

American      continent, 

where  they  range  from 

Paraguay  to   Canada. 

Bill   conical,    much 

compressed,    decurved 

at  end,  and   notched, 

but    scarcely  toothed; 

frontal  feathers  bristly 

and  erect,  or  bent  but 

slightly  forward ;  nos- 
trils overhung  by  mem- 
brane; ten  primaries; 

tarsus    longer    than 

middle  toe  and  claw; 

lateral  toes   generally 

unequal,    outer    claw 

reaching    half-way 

along  middle  claw. 
VIr-6-6-8?  l'-vl-a,  subst.    [Mod.  Latin  vireo,  and 

sylvia  (q.  v.).] 
Ornithology :  A  genus  of  Vireonidse,  with  thirteen 

species,  ranging  from  Venezuela    to  Mexico,  the 


Vireo  Olivaceus. 


virgin 

Antilles,  the  Eastern  States,  and  Canada.  Bill  com- 
pressed, narrow,  culmen  and  commissure  straight, 
tip  abruptly  curved. 

vl-res  -9?nce,  s.    [Eng.  virescen(f) ;  •ce.'] 

Bot.  (of  a.  plant) :  The  act  or  state  of  growing 
green  by  the  development  of  chlorophyll. 

Vl-res  -cent,  adj:  [Latin  viretcent,  pr.  par.  of 
t'tresco=to  grow  green,  incept,  from  vireo=to  be 
green.] 

Botany : 

1.  Green,  nourishing. 

2.  Approaching  green  in  color,  of  a  shade  of  clear 
green  not  so  bright  as  grass-green. 

Vire  -t5n,  s.  [Fr.,  from  virer=trt  turn,  to  veer 
(q.  v.).]  A  species  of  arrow  or  quarrel,  spirally 
winged  with  brass,  so  as  to  give  it  a  whirling  mo- 
tion when  shot  from  the  cross-bow. 

*vlr  -ga,  s.    [ViKOE.] 

tvlr  -gal,  adj.  [Latin  virga=e.  rod,  a  switch.] 
Made  of  twigs. 

"Croquemitaine  and  his  frightful  spouse  nourish  their 
virgal  scepters." — G.  A.  Sala:  America  Revisited,  ii.  87. 

vlr'-ga-lo6,  s.    [VIEGOLEUSE.] 

*vlr'^gate,  s.  [Lat.  virga=&  rod  ;  in  Low  Lat.  a 
measure  of  land ;  cf .  Eng.  rod  and  pole  ]  A  yard  of 
land  (q.  v.). 

"  Elizabeth  MontHcute  .  .  .  possessed  one  vfrgate  about 
the  year  1330." — T.  Warton :  Hist.  Kiddington,  p.  45. 

vlr'-gate,  vtr-gat  -ed,  a.   [Lat.  t'»-ga(tts=made 
of  twigs  :virga=a  rod.] 
Bot . :  Twiggy ;  producing  many  twigs. 
*vlrge,s.    [Lat.  virga=a  rod.]    A  mace;  a  wand 
of  office. 

"The  silver  virge,  with  decent  pride, 
Stuck  underneath  his  cushion  side."      Swift. 

*vlr'-g§r,  s.    [VERGER.] 

vlr-gll  -I-a,  8u6s(.  [Named  after  the  Latin  poet 
Virgil,  B.  C.  70-19,  whose  Georgics  contain  observa- 
tions interesting  to  botanists.  ] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Sophoreee.  Calyx  unequally 
five-toothed ;  two  lower  petals  combined  from  the 
middle  to  the  tip,  and  curved  like  a  beak ;  stamens 
ten,  free ;  legumes  leathery,  indehiscent.  Virgilia 
capensis  is  a  tree  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  which 
grows  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Its  wood  is  used 
for  yokes,  spars,  &c.,  but  it  is  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  worms. 

Vlr-gll  -I-an,  a.    [See  def.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to   Maro   Publins  Virgilius 
(Virgil),  the  Latin  poet,  born  about  B.  C.  70,  died 
B.  C.  19. 

2.  Kesembling  or  in  the  stylo  of  Virgil. 

vlr  -gin,  *vir-glne,  *ver-gyn,  *vir-gyn,  s.  &  a. 
[O.  Fr.  virgins  (Fr.  vierge),  from  Latin  virginem, 
accus.  of  yirffo=a  virgin ;  Sp.  virgen ;  Port,  virgem  ; 
Ital.  virgine,  veryine.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  A  man  who  has  preserved  his  chastity. 

"This  is  Jon  euangelist  oon  of  the  disciplis  of  the 
Lord,  the  which  is  a  viruyii  chosun  of  God.  — Wycliffe: 
Prol.  to  Jon. 

2.  A  woman  who  has  preserved  her  chastity;  a 
maiden  of  inviolate  chastity. 

"  The  damsel  was  very  fair  and  a  virgin." — Oeneafs 
Kiv.  16. 

3.  An  insect  producing  eggs  from  which  young 
come  forth,  though  there  has  been  no  fecundation 
by  the  male.    [PARTHENOGENESIS.] 

4.  The  sign  or  constellation  Virgo  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Pure,  chaste,  undefiled, 

"Pardon,  goddess  of  the  night, 
Those  that  slew  thy  virgin  knight." 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  v.  3. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a   virgin;    becoming    a  virgin; 
maidenly,  modest. 

"Rosed  over  with  the  virgin  crimson  of  modesty." 
Makeup. :  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

3.  Untouched,  unsullied,  fresh,  new,  unmixed. 
"I  have  found  virgin  earth   in  the   peat-marshes   uf 

Cheshire." — Woodward. 

4.  Unsullied,  pure. 

"The  white  cold  virginsnow  upon  my  heart." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv. 

*5.  Undelivered ;  not  yet  a  mother. 

"Ceres  in  her  prime, 
Yet  virgin  of  Proserpina  from  Jove." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  Ix.  896. 

*6.  Pure,  uncolored. 

"  The  virgin  lillie  and  the  primrose  true." 

Spenser:  Epithalamion. 

If  The  Virgin,  The  Blessed  Virgin:  The  Virgin 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Our  Lord. 


ate,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fail,     father,      w6,     w8t,     here,     camel,     fcSr,    there;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t, 
Oi,     wbre,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,     ciire,    unite,    ctlr,    rule,     full;     try,     S?  rian.     SB,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


virgin-born 


virgin-born,  a.  Born  of  a  virgin.  (Applied  to 
Our  Lurd.) 

Virgin-dip,  s.  The  first  year's  flow  of  turpentine 
after  making  an  incision  into  the  tree.  (N.  Caro- 
lina Colloq.) 

*  virgin -knot,  s.  Maidenly  chastity,  in  allusion 
to  tfio  girdle  worn  by  Greek  and  Roman  virgins 
when  of  marriageable  age.  (Shakesp.:  Tempest^ 
iv.  1.) 

virgin-Oil,  s.  The  substance  which  flows  first 
from  the  pulp  of  the  ripe  juice  of  the  olive  when  ex- 
pressed. (Oyilvie.) 

virgin-worship, «.    Mariolatry  (q.  v.). 

"My  business  is  to  copy  that  omission,  as  I  should  in 
the  opposite  case  have  copied  the  introduction  of  rifufn- 
worsfiip  into  the  original  tale." — C.  Kingsley;  Saint's 
Tragedy.  (Introd.) 

virgin's  bower,  s. 

Botany :  Clematis  vitalba,  C.Jlammula,  and  some 
other  species  of  the  same  genus. 

*yirgin'a  milk,  s.    A  cosmetic,  one  ingredient  of 
which  is  benzoin. 
virgin's  tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Sassafra-8  parthenoxylon.    [SASSAFRAS.] 
*vlr'-gln,  v.  i.    [VIRGIN,  s.]    To  play  the  virgin ; 
to  be  or  remain  chaste. 

"  My  true  lip 
Hath  virffintd  it  e'er  since." 

Shakesp.;  Coriolanus,  v.  8. 

vlr'-gln-g,!,  ylr  -gln-gll,  a.  &  *.  [Fr.  virginal, 
from  Latin  virginalis,  from  virgo  (genit.  virginis)  = 
a  virgin.] 

*A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  becoming  a  virgin ; 
pure,  chaste,  maidenly. 

"  Where  gentle  court  and  gracious  delight 
She  to  them  made  with  mildnesse  virginall." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.t  II.  i*.  20. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Music:  A  stringed  instrument  played  by  means  of 
a  key-board,  like  the  modern  pianoforte.  It  was  in 
form  like  a  box,  or  desk  of  wood  without  legs  or 
supports,  and  was  usually  placed  upon  a  table  or 
stand.  The  strings  were  of  metal,  one  for  each  note, 
and  the  sound  was  made  by  means  of  pieces  of 


Virginal. 

quill,  whalebone,  leather,  or  occasionally  elastic 
metal,  attached  to  slips  of  wood  called  "jacks," 
which  were  provided  with  metal  springs.  The  com- 
pass was  about  three  octaves.  The  virginal  was  a 
kind  of  oblong  spinnet,  and  the  precursor  of  the 
harpsichord,  now  superseded  by  the  pianoforte. 
The  form  virginals,  a  pair  of  virginals,  is  an  old 
dual  (as  in  organs,  regals^  a  pair  of  organs)  signify- 
ing a  graduation  or  sequence.  (Cf.  apair  of  stairs.) 
*Vlr'-£In-9,l,  v.  i.  [VIRGINAL,  s.]  Totaporpat; 
to  strike  as  on  a  virginal. 

"Still  virginalling 
Upon  his  palm." 

Shakesp..-  Winter's  Tale,  I.  2. 

tvlr -gln-hopd,  *vlr  -gin-  head,  s.  \_Eng.virgin; 
"hood,  -head.]    The  condition  of  a  virgin ;  virginity. 

"But  thou,  my  girl,  how  will  thy  virginhood 
Conclude  itself  in  marriage  fittingly  ?" 

R.  Browning:  Salaustion's  Adventure. 
Vlr-gln -I-?,,   s.    [Lat.  virgo  (genit.  Virginia)  =& 
virgin,  in  honor   of  Queen    Elizabeth   of  England 
(1558-1603).] 

1.  One  of  the  United  States.  Named  in  honor  of 
Elizabeth,  the  Virgin  Queen.  One  of  the  thirteen 
original  States.  Called  the  "Old  Dominion"  and 
14  The  Mother  of  Presidents."  First  English  settle- 
ment in  America,  1607.  Slavery  introduced  1619. 
Seceded  May,  1861;  re-admitted  January,  1870.  Cap- 
•  ital  of  Confederacy  moved  to  Richmond  1861.  Scene 
of  gigantic  energies  of  the  war.  Bull  Run,  the  Wil- 
derness, Cold  Harbor,  Fredericksburg,  Port  Repub- 
lic, and  many  other  famous  battles  were  fought  on 
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Virginia  soil.  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox 
April  9, 1S65,  ending  the  war.  Active  in  Revolution 
and  subsequent  steps  toward  founding  the  Union. 
Virginia  won  the  titlo  of  "First  of  the  States. 
British  burnt  Norfolk  1779,  and  Richmond  1781. 
Yorktown  surrendered  October,  1781,  practically 
vanquishing  England.  Number  colleges  7,  schools 
4,502,  school  age  5-21,  school  system  fair.  Number 
of  counties  100.  Climate  varies,  is  genial  and 
healthful,  cool  in  mountains,  and  warm  in  lowlands 
in  summer.  Winters  are  seldom  severe.  Winter 
averages  44°,  summer  78°.  Rainfall,  including  snow, 
averages  44  inches,  being  heaviest  on  the  coast. 

2.  A   largely-used    kind  of    tobacco,   grown  and 
manufactured  in  Virginia. 

3.  Astron. :  [ASTEROID,  50.] 

Virginia-fence,  s.  A  zig-zag  rail  fence  much 
used  in  rural  Virginia. 

IT  To  walk  a  Virginia  fence :  To  walk  in  a  zig-zag 
manner,  as  a  drunken  person. 

Virginia-reel,  s.  A  popular  name  for  the  Eng- 
lish contra  (country)  dance. 

Virginia-rose,  «. 

Sot. :  Lupinus  luteus. 

Vlr-gln  -I-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

B.  As  subit. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Virginia. 
Virginian-creeper,  s. 

Bot:  Ampelopsis  hederacea,  &  shrubby  climber; 
called  also  the  American  Joy. 

Virginian- deer,  s. 

Zool.:  Ceryus  virginiacus,  the  "common"  deer  of 
North  America.  Itisslightly  smallerthan  the  Fal- 
low Doer  (q.  v.) ;  reddish-yellow  in  summer,  light 
gray  in  winter ;  antlers  rucervine ;  tail  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  long.  These  deer  are  timid  and  wild,  and 
therefore  domesticated  with  difficulty.  Their  flesh 
formerly  constituted  the  staple  food  of  the  native 
Indians. 

Virginian  eared-owl, s. 

Ornith.:  Bubo  virginiamis,  a  large  species  com- 
mon over  the  northern  states  of  the  American  Union. 
Length  about  two  feet ;  reddish-brown  on  upper 
surface,  mottled  with  black,  and  covered  with  regu- 
lar bands  of  the  same  hue,  lighter  beneath  ;  throat 
white ;  beak  and  claws  black. 

Virginian-hemp,  8. 

Bot. :  Acnida  cannabina.    [AcNIDA.] 

Virginian-opossum,  s. 

Zool. :  Dldelphys  virginianum,  the  Common  Opos- 
sum. It  is  about  the  size  of  a  domestic  cat;  head 
long,  large,  and  pointed,  ending  in  a  naked  snout. 
Hair  long,  soft,  and  woolly^whitish  at  the  roots  and 
brownish  at  the  tips,  giving  the  animal  a  dusky 
appearance. 

Virginian-poke,  s. 

Bot.:  Phytolacca  decandra.    [PHYTOLACCA.] 

Virginian-poplar,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Liriodendron  (q.  v.). 

Virginian-quail,  s. 

Ornith. :  Ortyx  virginianus ;  ranging  from  Canada 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Plumage  reddish  brown 
above,  whitish  yellow  beneath,  marked  with  darker 
shades ;  a  white  and  a  black  band  across  the  brow, 
white  patch  on  the  throat.  Length  about  nine 
inches. 

Virginian-silk,  s. 

Bot.:  Periploca  grceca.    [PEHIPLOCA.] 

Virginian  snake-root,  s. 

Bot.:  Polygala senega.    [SENEGA.] 

Virginian-stock,  s. 

Bot. :  Malcolmia  maritima,  a  crucifer  with  violet 
flowers  growing  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

vlr-gln'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  virgin(ian) ;  -ic.]  (See  def. 
of  compound.) 

virginic-acld, «. 

Chem. :  A  reddish  yellow  oil  obtained  by  heating 
the  fatroil  of  the  Virginian  senega-root  to  200°.  It 
has  a  strong  odor,  and  a  sharp  taste,  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

vlr-gln'-I-tf,  *vir-gin-i-tee,  *vir-gin-i-tie, «. 

[Fr.  virginite,  from  Lat.  virginitatem,  accus.  of  vir- 
ginita8,trom  virgo  (genit.  virainis)  =  a  virgin.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  a  virgin  ;  virginhood ;  invio- 
late chastity ;  maidenhood. 

"  No  goblin  or  swart  faery  of  the  mine, 
Hath  hurtful  pow'r  o'er  true  virginity." 

Hilton:  Comua,  487. 

*vlr -gln-ljf,  a.  [Eng.  virgin;  -ly.}  Befitting  or 
becoming  a  virgin  ;  maidenly. 

"  To  bee  the  enclosure  and  tabernacle  of  the  virginly 
chaatitie." — Vdoll:  Luke  utiv. 


virilescence 

Vlr-gO.s.    [Lat. = a  virgin.] 

Astronomy:  The  Virgin:  (1)  "One  of  the  twelve 
ancient  zodiacal  constellations.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Bootes  and  Coma  Berenices:  on  the 


virgin  which  holds  ears  of  corn,  typifying  the  har- 
vest which  took  place  in  Greece  while  the  sun 
passed  through  this  part  of  the  ecliptic.  [(2)].  The 
next  most  remarkable  star  in  Virgois  Vindemiatrix 
(q.  v.).  (2)  The  sixth  sign  of  the  zodiac  (nil).  The 
sun  enters  it  about  Aug.  23,  and  leaves  it  about 
Sept.  23. 

virgo-intacta,  phr. 

Law:  A  pure  virgin. 

vlr  -g6-leu§e,  s.  [Fr.  virgonleuse,  from  Virgou- 
lee,  a  village  near  Limoges  in  France.]  A  variety 
of  pear;  the  virgaloo. 

Vlr-gu-lar -I-a, «.    [Lat.  virgula=a  little  rod.] 

ZoSL:  A  genus  of  Pennatulidse  (q.  v.).  Shaft 
elongate,  slender,  naked  below,  pinnated  above. 
Pinnae  small,  unarmed. 

*vlr'-gule,  s.  [French,  from  Lat.  virgula=(l)  a 
little  rod,  (2)  a  critical  or  accentual  mark,  dimin. 
from  virga=  a  rod.]  A  comma. 

"  In  the  MSS.  of  Chaucer  the  line  is  always  broken  by  a 
c&esura  in  the  middle,  which  is  pointed  by  a  virgule." — 
Hullam:  Lit.  of  Middle  Ages,  i.  533. 

*vlr-gul  -tate,  a.    [VIKGULE.]    Rod-shaped. 

vlr-gul'-tum,  s.  [Lat.,  contract,  from  virgule- 
tum  —  a  bush,  a  thicket,  from  virgula  =  a  small 
wand.] 

Bot. :  A  young  slender  branch  of  a  tree  or  shrub. 

*Vlr  -Id.  adj.  [Latin  viridis,  from  vireo=to  be 
green.]  Green,  verdant. 

"  The  virid  marjoram." — Crompton. 

"VIM-des -sen96,  K.  [Eng.  viridescen(t) ;  -ce.J 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  viridescent. 

*vlr-l-d6s'-9ent,  adject.  [Latin  t>ir«Jt's=green.J 
Slightly  green ;  greenish. 

Vl-rld -Ic,  a.  [Lat.  OTi-ieZ(t's)=green;  suff.  -ic.J 
Green.  (See  compound.) 

viridic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  Produced  by  oxidation  of  caffeotannic 
acid  in  presence  of  ammonia.  The  green  color 
formed  is  precipitated  by  a  salt  of  lead,  and  the 
lead  compound  decomposed  with  sulphydric-acid. 
On  evaporation  it  forms  a  green  amorphous  mass, 
very  soluble  in  water. 

vlr-I-dln,  s.  [Lat.  virid(is)=  green ;  suff.  -in.'} 
[CHLOROPHYLL.] 

vlr'-I-dlne,  s.    [Lat.  virid(is)  =green  ;  suff.  -ine.J 

Chem.:  Cj^HigN.  A  member  of  the  pyridine  group 
of  organic  bases  obtained  from  coal-tar  and  dis- 
tinguished by  their  intolerable  odor.  Boiling  point, 
230°;  specific  gravity=r017.  Is  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

vlr -I-dlte,  s.  [Latin  V!rid(i8)  =  green;  suff.  -ite 
(JO*.).] 

Min.:  A  name  given  by  Vogelsang  to  the  green 
decomposition  products  found  in  many  rocks,  which 
are  essentially  hydrated  silicates  of  protoxide  of 
iron  and  magnesia. 

*vl-rld'-l-tjf,  8.  [Latin  viriditas,  from  viridi8= 
green.]  Greenness,  verdure ;  the  color  of  fresh 
vegetation ;  freshness. 

"The  apple  maintaineth  it  selfe  longest  in  viridity  and 
vigor,  of  all  other  fruits."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  695. 

*vlr -Id-ness,  s.  [Eng.  virid;  -ness.]  Viridity, 
greenness. 

vlr'-lle,  Vlr  -lie,  s.  [Fronchi>m(=virile,  manly, 
from  Lat.  virilis,  from  vir=&  man,  a  hero;  cogn. 
with  Gr.  herds,  for  t>eros=a  hero;  Sansc.  irfra  =  a 
hero,  heroic;  Zend,  vira  =  a  hero;  Irish  fear  =  & 
man;  Goth,  wair;  A.  S.  wer;  O.  H.  Ger.  wer.] 
[VIRTUE.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  man  as  opposed  to  a  woman ; 
belonging  to  the  male  sex. 

"  If  there  be  any  charm  to  overcome  man  and  all  his 
rfrile  virtues,  'tis  woman  that  does  affect  it."—  feltham: 
Discourse  on  Luke  xiv.  20. 

2.  Pertaining  to  procreation  ;  procreative. 

"The  knot  which  debilitated  and  enfeebled  his  virile 
inclinations." — P.  Ricaut:  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches, 
p.  314. 

3.  Becoming  or  characteristic  of  a  man ;  mascu- 
line, manly ;  not  puerile  or  effeminate. 

"His  instrument  broke  for  want  of  a  firm  and  even 
hand  to  use  it—  a  virile,  devoted  master  to  prolong  the 
strain." — Scribner*s  Magazine,  May,  1880,  p.  124. 

vlr-Il-Ss'-gence,  s.    [Lat.  fin7is=virile.] 

Med. :  That  condition  in  an  aged  woman  when 

she  assumes  certain  of  the  characteristics  of  the 

man.    (Dunglison.) 


boll,    btfy';     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenoplion,    exist,   pli  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -glon  =  zliun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 


virility 


*vl-rll -I-tf ,  s.  [Fr.virilitf,  from  Lat.  vir  Hit  a* 
tern,  accus.  of  virilitas,  from  riri7i*= virile  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  virile ;  manhood ; 
the  state  of  one  of  the  male  sex  who  has  arrived  at 
the  maturity  and  strength  of  a  man  and  has  the 
power  of  procreation. 

2.  The  power  of  procreation;  the  organs  of  pro- 
creation. 

"For  castrated  animals  in  every  species  are  longer 
Jived  than  they  which  retained  their  virilities." — Browne.- 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix. 

3.  Character,  conduct,  or  habitsof  a  man  ;  mascu- 
line conduct  or  action. 

"The  lady  made  generous  advances  to  the  borders  of 
virility."— Johnson:  Rambler. 

4.  Manly  appearance. 

"Yet  could  they  never  observe  and  keep  the  virility  of 
visage,  and  lyonlike  look  of  his  [Alexander]." —P.  Hoi- 
land.-  Plutarch,  p.  1,038. 

*vI-r!p'-6-tSnt,  adj.  [Latin  vir  (genit.  t*«rt)  =  a 
man,  and  potens  (genit.  potentis)  =  able,  potent 
(q.  v.).j  Fit  for  a  husband ;  marriageable. 

*vir-mil-ion, ».  &  a.    [VERMILION.] 

Vl-r61e  ,  s.    [Fr.,  from  virer=to  turn,  to  veer.] 

Her. :  The  hoop,  ring,  or  mouthpiece  of  the  bugle 
or  hunting-horn. 

vl-roled',  vl-rolled  f  a.    [Eng.  virol(e) ;  *€d.] 

Her. :  Applied  to  the  garmshings  of  the  bugle- 
horn,  being  the  rings  or  rims  which  surround  it  at 
various  parts. 

vir'-6se,  adj.  [Lat.  virosus,  from  rirus=poison, 
virus.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Poisonous. 

2.  Bot . :  Emitting  a  fetid  odor. 

vir  ~tu,  s.    \_\  ERTU.J 

vlr  -tu-al,  a.  [FnjvirfueZ,  as  if  from  a  Lat.  «>• 
tualis,  from  v£rfu8=vfrtue  (q.  v.)  ;  Span.  &  Port. 
virtual;  Ital.  virtuale.] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  acting  or  of  invisible  effi- 
cacy without  the  material  or  sensible  part ;  pro- 
ceeding from  or  characterized  by  transference  of 
virtue,  that  is,  force,  energy,  or  influence. 

"  Heat  and  cold  have  a  virtual  transition,  without  com- 
munication of  substance." — Bacon. 

2.  Being   in  essence  or  effect,  not  in  fact ;   not 
actual,  but  equivalent,  so  far  as  effect  is  concerned. 

"It  contains  all;  not  only  in  general,  but  in  special; 
not  only  virtual,  but  actual." — Bp,  Taylor;  Dissuasive 
from  Popery,  §  S. 

*3.  Potential. 

virtual-focus,  s. 

Optics:  The  point  from  which  rays  which  have 
been  rendered  divergent  by  reflection  or  refraction 
appear  to  issue. 

virtual-force,  s. 

Physics:  A  potential  force;  a  force  which,  if  ex- 
erted, would  be  capable  of  producing  certain  effects, 
as  distinguished  from  one  actually  in  operation. 

virtual-image,  s. 

Optics:  (See  extract.) 

"There  are  two  cases  relative  to  the  direction  of  rays 
reflected  by  mirrors  according  as  the  rays  after  reflection 
are  convergent  or  divergent.  In  the  first  case  the  re- 
flected rays  do  not  meet,  but  if  they  are  supposed  to  be 
produced  on  the  other  side  of  the  mirror,  their  prolonga- 
tions coincide  in  the  same  point.  The  eye  is  then 
affected,  just  as  if  the  rays  proceeded  from  this  point, 
and  it  sees  an  image.  But  the  image  has  no  real  exist- 
ence, the  luminous  rays  do  not  come  from  the  other  side 
of  the  mirror;  this  appearance  is  called  the  virtual  imagr. 
The  images  of  real  objects  produced  by  plane  mirrors  are 
Of  this  kind."— Ganot:  Physics  (ed.  Atkinson),  g  606. 

virtual-velocity,  *. 

Mech.:  The  velocity  which  a  body  in  equilibrium 
would  actually  acquire  during  the  first  instant  of 
its  motion  in  case  of  the  equilibrium  being  dis- 
turbed. The  proposition  known  as  the  Principle 
of  Virtual  Velocities  is  thus  stated: 

"Suppose  a  system  of  forces  in  equilibrium,  and  imag- 
ine the  points  of  application  of  the  forces  to  undergo 
very  slight  displacements,  then  the  algebraical  sum  of  the 
products  of  such  force  into  its  virtual  velocity  vanishes; 
and,  conversely,  if  this  sum  vanishes  for  all  possible  dis- 
placements, the  system  of  forces  is  in  equilibrium." 

Suppose  that  A  is  the  point  of  application  of  a 
force  P ;  conceive  the  point  A  to  be  moved  in  any 
direction  to  a  new  position,  a,  at  a  very  slight  dis- 
tance, and  from  a  dfraw  a  perpendicular,  a  p,  on  the 
line  of  action  of  the  force 
p;  then  A  p  is  called  the  a 

virtual  velocity  of  the 
point  A  with  respect  to 
the  force  P ;  and  the  com- 
plete phrase  is  abbrevi 


to  be  positive  or  negative  according  as  p  falls  in  the 
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direction  of  p  or  in  the  opposite  direction.  Thus 
in  the  figure  the  virtual  velocity  is  positive.  (Tod- 
hunter.) 

vtr-tu-al'-l-tjf,  *ver-tu  al-i-ty,  subst.  [Eug. 
virtual;  -ity.'\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  virtual  or  not 
actual. 

*2.  Potentiality;  potential  existence. 

"Se  in  one  grain  of  corne  .  .  .  there  lieth  dormant 
the  vertttality  of  many  other." — Browne.-  Vulgar  Errors. 
bk.  vii.,  ch.  ii. 

vlr'-tu-al-iy,  *ver-tu-aMy,  adv.  [English  vir. 
tual ;  -ly>]  In  a  virtual  manner;  in  effect  or  effi- 
cacy, if  not  in  actuality;  in  effect  though  not 
materially ;  practically. 

"The  Messiah  was  yet  virtually,  though  not  yet  corpo- 
rally, among  them."—  Seeker.-  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  16. 

*vlr  -tu-ate,  r.  t.  [Eng.  virtu(e)  \-ate.]  To  make 
efficacious ;  to  give  virtue  or  efficacy  to. 

"  Medea  now  invokes  the  earth,  aire,  winds,  mountains, 
Ac.,  as  either  producing  or  virtuating  magicall  ingre- 
dients."— Sandys:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  vii.  [Note.] 

vir  -tue,  *ver-tu,  *ver-tue,  *ver-tew,  «.  [Fr. 
vertu,  from  Lat.  rirtutem,  accus.  of  virtus=m&nly 
excellence,  capacity,  worth;  from  rir=a  man;  Sp. 
virtud;  Port,  virtude ;  Ital.rir/ii,  vertu.]  [  VIRILE.] 

*1.  Manly  strength  or  courage ;  bravery,  valor. 
"  Trust  to  thy  single  virtue."— Shakes?.:  Lear,  v.  3. 

2.  Active  quality  or  power;  an  inherent  power; 
property   capable    of    producing    certain   effects; 
strength,  force,  efficacy.    (Frequently  applied  to 
medicinal  power  or  efficacy.) 

"  The  virtue  of  your  eye  must  break  my  oath." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

*3.  Secret  agency;  efficacy,  without  visible  or 
material  action. 

"  She  moves  the  body,  which  she  doth  possess; 
Yet  no  part  toucheth,  but  by  virtue's  touch." 

Davies. 

*4.  The  essence ;  the  very  substance  or  best  part 
of  a  thing. 

"  Pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  law." 

Shakesp.:  Timon,  iii.  5. 

*5.  A  great  deed ;  a  mighty  work ;  a  miracle. 
"Thanne  Jhesus  bigan  to    seye  repreef   to  citees  in 
whiche  ful  many  vertues  of  him  weren  don."—  Wycliffe: 
Matthew  ii.  23. 

6.  Moral  goodness ;  the  practice  of  moral  duties, 
and  abstention  from  vice ;  a  conformity  of  life  ana 
conversation  to  the  moral  law ;  uprightness,  recti- 
tude, morality.    (The  opposite  of  vice.) 

"  The  exemplary  desire  of  regulating  our  thoughts  and 
pursuits  by  right  principles,  constitutes  virtue." — Cogan: 
On  the  Passions,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

7.  A  particular  moral  excellence. 

"  Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind, 
Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind." 

Prior:  English  Padlock. 

8.  Specifically,  female  purity  ;  chastity. 

"  Angelo  had  never  the  purpose  to  corrupt  her;  only  he 
hath  made  an  assay  of  her  virtue." — Shakesp.:  Measure  for 
Measure,  iii.  1. 

t9.  Any  good  quality,  merit,  or  accomplishment; 
any  excellence. 

"  I  can  sing,  weave,  sew,  and  dance, 
With  other  virtues."        Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iv.  6. 

*10.  One  of  the  orders  of  the  celestial  hierarchy. 
They  are  generally  represented  in  art  as  angels  in 
complete  armor,  bearing  pennons  and  battle-axes. 
"Hear,  all  ye  Angels,  Progeny  of  Light, 

Thrones,  Dominations,  Piincedoms,  Virtues,  Powers." 
Milton.  P.  L.,  v.  601. 

^[  (1)  Cardinal  virtues:  A  name  for  justice,  pru- 
dence, temperance,  and  fortitude. 

(2)  In  virtue  of,  t  By  virtue  of:  By  or  through  the 
efficacy  or  authority. 

"You  may  suspect  him, 
By  virtue  of  your  office,  to  be  no  true  man." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  iii.  3. 

(3)  Seven  principal  virtues:  [SEVEN,  *[  (6).] 

U)  Theological  virtues:  [THEOLOGICAL -VIRTUES.] 
*virtue -proof,  adj.    Irresistible  in  or  through 
virtue. 

"  No  veil 
She  needed,  virtue-proof."  Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  384. 

*vlr -tued,    adj.    [Eng.  virtu(e):  -ed.~\    Endued 
with  some  power  or  virtue.    [ViETUE,  s.  2.] 
"Hath  the  virtued  steel  a  power  to  move?" 

Quarles:  Emblems,  V.  iv.  a. 

*vTr-tue-fy,  v.  t.  [Eng.  virtue;  -/#.]  To  give 
virtue  to. 

"  It  is  this  which  rirtuefles  emotion,  even  though  there 
be  nothing  virtuous  which  is  not  voluntary.*'— Chalmers: 
Constitution  of  Man,  pt.  ii. 

*vlr  -tue-less,  *ver-tue-lesse,  *ver-tu-lesse, 
adj.  [Eng.  virtue;  -less.'} 


virulent 


1.  Destitute  of  virtue,  efficacy,  or  operating  qual- 
ities. 

*'  Virtual?*!*  she  wished  all  herbs  nnd  charms, 
Wherewith  false  men  increase  their  patients'  harms." 

Fairfax. 

2.  Destitute  of  excellence  or  merit  ;  valueless. 
"They  depraued  the  name  of  Jesus,  as  a  thyng  ver~ 

tulesse."—l-dall:  Mark*  ix, 

3.  Destitute  of  virtue  or  moral  goodness  ;  vicious, 
wicked. 

Who  so  knoweth  how  nought  and  i^ertulesse  he  is."  — 


*vTr-tU-OS  -I-ty,  s.    [Eng.  virtuos(o);  -ity.~\ 

1.  The  study  of  some  branch  of  the  fine  arts. 

"  I  have  been  cultivating  some  virtuosities"  —  Century 
Magazine,  June,  1883,  p.  280. 

2.  Lovers  of  the  fine  arts  collectively  •  the  virtuosi. 
(Carlyle.) 

vlr  tu-6  -so  (pi.  vTr-tu-6  -si),  *.  [Italian=(a.) 
virtuous,  learned,  (s.)  a  person  skilled  in  the  fine 
arts,  from  Lat.  virtus—  virtue  (q.  y.).]  A  man  skilled 
in  the  tine  arts,  as  painting,  music,  or  sculpture  ;  a 
skilled  performer  on  some  musical  instrument  ;  a 
connoisseur  of  antiquities,  curiosities,  and  the  like. 

•'Will  had  picked  up  a  small  pebble  of  so  odd  a  make, 
that  he  said  he  would  present  it  to  a  friend  of  his,  an  emi- 
nent virtuoso."—  Addison.-  Spectator,  No.  77. 

*v!r-tU-6  -ao-shlp,  subst.  [Eni*.  virtuoso;  -ship.] 
The  pursuits  or  occupation  or  a  virtuoso. 

"Let  us  view  philosophy,  like  mere  virtuosos  hip,  in  its 
usual  career."  —  Shaftesbury:  Characteristics;  Misc.,  iii.  1. 

vlr  -tu-ofis,  *ver-tu-ous,  *ver-tu-OB,  *yer-tu- 
OUS6,  a.  [Fr.  vertuevjc,  from  Low  Latin  virtuosun, 
from  Lat.  v»rftu=virtue  (q.  v.)  ;  Span.,  Port.,  & 
Ital.  virtuoso.] 

*1.  Brave,  valiant,  valorous,  manly,  strong. 
"  I  know  too  well  yonr  virtuous  spirit." 

Chapman.-  Gentleman  Usher,  i.  1. 
*2.    Strong,  mighty. 

"Then  will   I  to  Olympus'  top  our  virtuous  empire 
bind."  Chapman.-  Homer's  Iliad,  viii.  22. 

3.  Efficacious  by  inherent  qualities;  having  singu- 
lar qualities  or  powers  ;  potent,  powerful  ;  full  of 
virtue. 

"It  is  a  wine  of  virtuous  powers, 
My  mother  made  it  of  wild  flowers." 

Coleridge;  Christabel,  i. 

4.  Having  excellent  qualities  ;  specifically,  chaste, 
pure,  unspotted.    (Applied  to  women.) 

"Mistress  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  modest  wife, 
virtuous  creature,  that  hath  the  jealous  fool  to  her  hus- 
band."—  Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iv.  2. 

5.  Morally  good;  acting  in  conformity  with  the 
moral  law  ;  practicing  the  moral  law,  and  abstain- 
ing from  vice  ;  upright. 

"  Virtuous  and  vicious  every  man  must  be, 
Few  in  the  extreme,  but  all  in  the  degree." 

Pope:  Essnii  on  .Wan,  ii.  231. 

6.  Being  or  done  in  conformity  with  the  moral  or 
divine  law. 

"  Blessings  ever  wait  on:  virtuous  deeds." 

Congreve:  Mourning  Bride,  v.  12. 

vlr  -tu-oiis-ljf,  *yer-tu-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  vir. 
tuous;  ~ly.]  In  a  virtuous  manner;  in  conformity 
with  the  moral  or  divine  law  or  with  duty. 

"  Men  ought  in  all  reason  to  live  piously  and  virtuoustg 
in  the  world."—  Clarke.-  On  the  Attributes.  (Introd.) 

vlr  -tu-oiis-ness,  *ver-tu-ous-ness,  «.  [Eng. 
virtuous;  -nes*.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vir- 
tuous. 

"All  resembled  theyr  mother  in  excellent  beautie,  but 
they  resembled  not  their  father  in  honesty  and  vertuous- 
ness."  —  Golden  Boke-.  ch.  xxxviii. 

vlr'-u,-len$e,  s.  [Fr.  virulence  *  from  Latin  viru- 
lentia,  from  uimMnfu8=  virulent  (q.  v.)  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
virulencia;  Ital.  virutenza.] 

1.  Lit.:  Thf  quality  or  state  of  being  virulent  or 
extremely  poisonous,  venomous,  orinjurious  tolife. 

"A  general  dejection  prevailed  amongst  us,  which 
added  much  to  the  virulence  of  the  disease."  —  Anson: 
Voyages,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 

2.  Fig.:  Extreme  acrimony,  bitterness,  or  malig- 
nity. 

"  The  virulence  of  party  hesitates  not  to  represent  roy- 
alty itsel  Pin  situations  which  must  render  it  contempti- 
ble." —  Knox.-  Winter  Evenings,  even.  27. 

vlr'-u-len-$jp,  s.  [Eng.  viruiene(e)  ;  -j/.]  Viru- 
lence. 

"The  errors  of  men  may  be  sufficiently  refuted  without 
satirical  virulency."  —  Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  29. 

Vlr  -\l-lent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  virulent  u*=pois- 
onous,  from  rtrua=  slime,  poison  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
virutento*] 

1.  Lit.  :  Pull  of  virus  or  poison  ;  extremely  poison* 
ous,  venomous,  or  actively  injurious  to  life. 

2.  Fig.:  Extremely  bitter,  acrimonious,  or  malig- 
nant; as,  a  virulent  speech. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fail,     father;     we,     we"t,     here,     camel,    her,    th§re;     pine,     pit,    aire,    air,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     wnd,     aftn;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,    cfir,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


virulented 
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vise 


*vlr -u-lent-ed,  a.  [Bug.  virulent ;  -ed.]  Filled 
•with  virulence  or  venom. 

"Certain  spirits  virttlented  from  the  inward  humor." — 
Felt  ham;  Resolves,  pt.  ii.,  res.  66. 

Vlr  -U-lent-ly%  adv.  [Eng.  virulent;  -ly.']  In  a 
virulent  manner ;  poispnously ;  venomously ;  fatally ; 
•with  acrimony  or  malignity. 

v'ir  -us,  s.    [Lat.  =  slime,  poison.] 

1.  Lit.  &  Pathol.:    (1)   Any  organic  poison;  any 
•contagious  or  noxious  matter,  as  the  pus  from  an 
ulcer,  the  venom  of. a  snake  or  scorpion.     (2)  The 
matter,  unappreciablo  by  the  senses,  which,  intro- 
duced into  the  system,  generates  a  specific  disease ; 
as,  the  variolous  or  the  syphilitic  virus.    In  this 
second  sense  it  does  not  include  the  poison  of  a  ser- 
pent, which  is  a  natural  secretion,  while  a  virus  is 
the  result  of  some  morbid  action  on  the  system. 

2.  Fig. :  Virulence ;  extreme  acrimony  or  malig- 
nity. 

Vis  (l),s.  [Lat., pi. vires.'}  Force, power, strength, 
energy,  vigor. 
IT  1,  Vis  acceleratrix :  Accelerating  force. 

2.  Vis  impressa:   Impressed  force;  that  is,  the 
force  exerted  as  in  moving  a  body  or  in  changing 
its  direction. 

3.  Visinertice: 

(1)  Lit.:   The  resistance  of  matter,  as  when   a 
body  at  rest  is  set  in  motion,  or  a  body  in  motion  is 
brought  to  rest,  or  has  its  motion  changed  either  in 
direction  or  velocity. 

(2)  Fig.:  The  resistance  offered  by  the  innate  in- 
ertness of  personSj  or  their  unwillingness  to  alter 
habits,  or  that  which  is  established. 

4.  Vis  medicatrix  naturce : 

Therapeutics:  The  power  which  nature  has  (un- 
aided by  a  physician)  of  effecting  cures. 

"The  body  possesses  a  perfectly  marvelous  power 
•whereby  it  protects  itsel  f  against  diseases,  wards  off  some, 
«ures  in  the  beat  and  speediest  way  many  of  those  that 
.have  set  in,  and  by  a  process  of  its  own  brings  others 
more  slowly  to  a  favorable  issue.  This  innate  power  is 
called  the  vis  naturae  medicatrix." —Gregory:  Consp.  Medi- 
cines Theoretics  (ed.  6th),  §  65. 

5.  Vis  mortua :  Dead  force ;  force  doing  no  work, 
but  merely  producing  pressure,  as  a  body  at  rest. 

6.  Vis  nervosa:  The  property  of  nerves  by  which 
they  convey  stimuli  to  muscles.    (Quain.) 

7.  Vis  viva:  Living  force  ;  the  force  of  a  body  mov- 
ing against  resistance,  or  doing  work.    It  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  product  of  the  mass  of  a  body  multi- 
plied by  the  square  of  its  velocity. 

vis  (2),#.  [Fr.  =  a  visage,  from  Lat.  visum,  accus. 
of  v/sMs=the  vision,  sight.]  [ViaAOE.]  Face.  (Only 
used  in  the  phrase  vis-a-vis.) 

Vis-a-vis  (pron.  viz-a-vi  ),  adv.&s.  [Fr.=face 
to  face.] 

A.  Xs  adjective :  In  a  position  facing  each  other ; 
standing  or  sitting  face  to  face. 

B.  -4s  substantive : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  is  opposite  to  or  face 
to  face  with  another ;  specifically,  one  who  faces 
another  in  certain  dances,  as  in  a  quadrille. 

"Miss  Blanche  was  indeed  the  vis-a-vis  of  Miss  Laura." 
— Thackeray:  Penaennis,  ch.  xxvii. 

2.  A  light  town  carriage  for  two  persons,  who  are 
seated  opposite  each  other,  instead  of  side  by  side. 

"Could  the  stage  be  a  large  vis-a-vis, 
Reserved  for  the  polished  and  great." 

H.  &J.  Smith:  Rejected  Addresses,  p.  105. 

vi  -§$,  *.    [VISE.]    A  vis6. 

"Were  unable  to  obtain  the  Russian  visa  at  Stock- 
holm."— Field,  April  4,  1885. 

vl  -§a,  v.  t.    [VISA,  s.]    To  vis6. 

vi§  -age  (age  as  Ig),  *vys-age,  s.  [Fr.,  from  vis 
=  the  visage,  face,  from  Lat.  visum,  accus.  of  visus= 
the  vision,  sight ;  hence,  look,  mien,  face ;  prop.  pa. 
par.  of  video=to  see.]  The  face,  countenance,  or 
look  of  a  person  or  auimal.  (Mainly  applied  to 
human  beings.) 

"Representing  either  a  human  visage  or  that  of  some 
animal."— Coot:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

*vl§  -age  (age  aslg),  v.  t.  [VISAGE, s.]  To  front 
or  face  a  thing. 

vlg'-aged  (aged  as  Igd),  *vys-aged,  a.  [Eng. 
visag(e);  -ed.]  Having  a  visage,  countenance,  or 
look  of  a  particular  type. 

"Grim  visaged  war  hath  emooth'd  his  wrinkled  front." 
Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  1. 

vlf  -ard,  s.    [VisOB.]    A  mask,  a  visor. 

*vls/-ard,  v.  t.    [VISARD,  s.]    To  mask. 

*vls-ca -ge-ae,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  visc(um);  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceae.] 

Hot.:  An  order  of  Epigynous  Exogens,  alliance 
Asarales,  proposed  by  Miers  for  thq  reception  of 
Viscum  and  its  immediate  allies,  which  he  consid- 
ered more  akin  to  Santalaceeethan  to  Loranthaceee 
Lindley  leaves  the  genera  in  Loranthaceee. 


Viscacha. 


vls-ca   gha, «.    [Span.] 

ZooL:  I.<ti/tin(tnnn8  trichodactylus,  a  stout-built 
rodent,  resembling  a  Marmot,  from  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet  long,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  from 

from  six  to  eight  

inches.  Four  dig- 
its on  the  fo  r  o  , 
and  three  on  the 
h  i  nd  limbs,  the 
latter  furnished 
with  long,  com- 
pressed, and 
po  i  11  tod  nails ; 
muffle  broad,  and 
covered  w  it  h  a  vel- 
vet-like  coat  of 
brown  hair;  fur 
mottled  gray 
above,  yellowish- 
white  beneath; 
dark  band  on  each 
cheek,  a  white 
band  on  muzzle, 
running  back  on  each  side  almost  as  far  as  the  eye. 
They  are  nocturnal,  and  resemble  Rabbits  in  their 
movements,  but  are  less  active.  They  are  found  on 
the  Pampas,  from  Buenos  Ayros  to  Patagonia. 
These  animals  have  .the  strange  habit  of  dragging 
all  sorts  of  hard  and  apparently  useless  objects  to 
the  mouth  of  their  burrow,  where  bones,  stones, 
thistle-stalks,  and  lumps  of  earth  may  be  found 
collected  into  a  large  heap,  sufficient,  according 
to  Darwin,  to  fill  a  wheelbarrow. 

vls-caut  -schln  (au  as  6"w),  s.  [Formed  from 
Eng.  I'iscous,  and  Ger.  kautschuk  (^caoutchouc), 
with  suff.  -in.] 

Chemistry:  The  portion  of  crude  viscin  which  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  specific  gravity, 
0'978.  It  is  the  substance  to  which  bird-lime  owes 
its  adhesive  properties,  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  other.  Heated  to  120%  it  has  the  consistency  of 
olive  oil. 

Vis  -gene,  subst.  [Lat.  vfec(um)=bird-limo ;  suff. 
-ene.J 

Chem.:  A  mobile,  yellowish  oil,  obtained  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  viscin.  It  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  0'85,  and  distills  almost  completely  at  226°. 

vis  -cer-a,  s.  pi.  [Latin,  pi.  of  viscus=an  en- 
trail.  J 

Anat. :  The  contents  of  the  great  cavities  of  the 
body,  as  of  the  skull,  chest,  and  abdomen,  but  in 
popular  language  restricted  to  the  organs  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen  ;  the  bowels ;  the  entrails. 

vis  -ger-al,  a.    [VISCERA.] 

1.  Lit.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  viscera. 

"No  appearance  of  visceral  disease  could  be  discov- 
ered."— Field,  Aug.  27,  1887. 

*2.  Figuratively:  Having  fine  sensibility;  sensi- 
tive, tender. 

"Love  is  of  nil  other  the  inmost  and  most  visceral 
affection;  and  therefore  called  by  the  apostle  'bowels  of 
love.1 "— BJI.  Reynolds:  On  the  Passions,  ch.  ii. 

visceral-arch,  s. 

Anat.  &  Embryol.  (pi.} :  \  series  of  parallel 
ridges  at  the  sides  of  and  behind  the  mouth,  trans- 
versely to  the  axis  of  the  body.  The  intervals  be- 
tween them  widen  into  clefts. 

*v!s  -cer-ate,  r.  tran.  [VISCERA.]  To  eviscerate 
(q.  v.}. 

vls'-gld,  adj.  [Fr.  visdde,  from  Latin  viscidus= 
clammy,  like  bird-lime,  from  vwc«»i=mistletoe, 
bird-lime.]  Sticky  or  adhering,  and  having  a  ropy 
or  glutinous  consistency ;  semifluid  and  sticky ; 
clammy. 

"  Gross  viscid  humors." — Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  ix, 

vls-gld  -I-t?,  *vis-cid-i-tie,  s.  [Fr.  viscidity 
from  vi8cide= viscid.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  viscid ;  glutinous- 
ness,  stickiness,  clamminess. 

"To  mend  viscidity  of  blood."—  Green:  The  Spleen. 

*2.  Glutinous  concretion. 

"  Cathartics  of  mercurials  precipitate  the  viscidities  by 
their  Btypticity.'*— Flayer. 

vis  -gin,  s.    [Lat.  visc(um) ;  -in.] 

Chemistry:  A  waxy  substance,  the  principal  con- 
stituent of  bird-lime,  extracted  from  the  stalks, 
leaves,  and  berries  of  the  mistletoe.  It  is  clear, 
colorless,  inodorous,  and  tasteless,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  has  the  con- 
sistency of  honey  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
becomes  moro  fluid  at  30°.  Heated  to  100°,  it  is  as 
fluid  as  almond  oil. 

Vis  -gln-Ol,  s.     [Eng.  viscin;  -ol.] 

Chem. :  A  fragrant  oil  prepared  by  mixing  viscene 
with  soda-lye,  and  distilling  the  resulting  crystalline 
mass  with  water. 


*vls  con  -tl  el,  s.    [VICONTIEL.] 

vls-cfis-Im -e-ter,  subst.  [Eng.  viscosi(ty)t  and 
meter.] 

Chem.:  A  name  given  by  Dollfus  to  an  apparatus 
for  measuring  th  e  viscosity  of  coloring  liquids 
thickened  witli  gum,  by  comparing  the  time 
required  by  a  given  quantity  of  the  liquid  to  pass 
through  a  certain  aperture,  with  that  required  by 
an  equal  quantity  of  water.  ( Watts.) 

vls-cSs'-I-ty1,  *vis-cos-I-tie,  «.  [Fr.  viscositt, 
from  Lat.  visro8ws=viscous  (q.  y.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  viscous;  sticki- 
ness, glutinousness,  adhesiveness,  viscidity,  tenac- 
ity. 

"The  air  being  mixed  with  the  animal  fluids,  deter- 
mines their  condition  as  to  rarity,  density,  viscosity, 
tenuity."— Arbuthnot, 

2.  A  glutinous  or  viscous  body  or  substance. 

"A  tenuous  emanation,  or  continued  effluvium,  after 
some  distance,  retraceth  unto  itself,  as  is  observable  in 
drops  of  syrups  and  seminal  viscosities."— Browne. 

vis'-ctfunt  (s  silent),  *vi~cont,  *vl  -c6unt,  *vl- 
counte,  *vy-count,  s.  [Fr.  vicomte;  O.  Fr.  vis- 
conte,  from  Latin  vicecomitem^  accus.  of  vicecomes 
=one  who  fills  the  place  of  a  count  or  earl:  vice= 
in  the  place  of,  and  comes=a  companion,  a  count, 
an  carl.] 

*1.  An  officerwho  supplied  the  place  of  the  count 
or  earl,  arid  acted  as  his  deputy  in  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  county,  in  reality  filling  the 
office  of  sheriff. 

"The  vtscont,  called  either  procomes  or  vicecomes,  in 
time  past  gouerned  in  the  countie  vnder  the  earle." — 
HoUrished:  Descr.  England,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

2.  A  degree  or  title  of  nobility  ranking  next  below 
an  earl,  and  above  a  baron.  It  is  the  most  recently 
established  English  title  of  nobility,  having  been 
first  conferred  by  letters  patent  from  Henry  VI.  011 
John  Lord  Beau- 
mont, in  A.  D.  1440. 
The  titleof  viscount 
is  frequently  hold  in 
England  as  the  sec- 
ond title  of  an  earl,  j 
and  is  borne  by  the( 
eldest  son  as  a  cour- 
tesy title  during  the 
life  of  his  father. 
The  coronet  of  a  vis- 
count of  England  is 
composed  of  a  circle 
of  gol  d ,  c  Ii  a  sod, 
having  on  the  edge 
twelve,  fourteen,  or 
sixteen  pearls ;  the  cap  of  crimson  velvet,  turned  up 
with  ermine,  and  closed  at  the  top  with  a  rich  tas- 
sel of  gold. 


British  Viscount's  Coronet. 


3.  An  officer  of  the  Crown  in  Jersey,  who  performs 
the  duties  of  an  English  coroner.  Ho  has  a  deputy 
viscount,  who  acts  in  his  absence. 


vis-count'-ess  (is  as  I),  s.  [English  viscount; 
-ens.]  The  wife  of  a  viscount ;  a  peeress  of  the  fourth 
degree  of  nobility. 

vis'-count-shlp,  vis  -c6unt-y,  vis  -c6unt  -gj? 
(is  as  I),  e.  [English  viscount;  -ship,  -cy,  -y.]  The 
quality,  rank,  or  degree  of  a  viscount. 

"  If  a  barony  made  him  a  Conservative,  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  a  viscountyf"—  London  Daily  News. 

vis -COus,  a.  [Lat.  viscosus,  from  viscum—bird- 
lime,]  Glutinous,  sticky,  adhesive,  viscid. 

"Full  of  a  grosse  and  viscous  humor."—/*.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  xvi.,  ch.  xxvii. 

viscous-fermentation,  s. 

Chem.:  A  change  brought  about  in  saccharine 
solutions  by  the  aid  of  a  particular  ferment,  con- 
sisting of  an  aggregation  of  single  cells,  each  con- 
taining a  single  bright  nucleus.  The  product  of 
fermentation  is  a  gum-like  ropy  substance,  the 
presence  of  which  in  a  solution  has  the  power  of 
arresting  ordinary  or  vinous  fermentation. 

vis -COuS-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  viscous;  -ness.]  Tho 
quality  or  state  of  being  viscous;  viscidity,  vis- 
cosity. 

vis  -cum,  s.    [Lat.  =  the  mistletoe.] 

Bot.:  Mistletoe;  a  genus  of  Loranthaceae  (q.  v.). 
Leaves  opposite,  whorled,  or  wanting;  flowers  uni- 
sexual:  males  with  the  calyx  obsolete,  four  petals, 
ovate,  fleshy,  united  at  the  base,  and  bearing  each 
a  ^single  anther,  adnate  with  its  upper  surface. 
Fertile  flowers,  with  a  superior  calyx  having  an 
obscure  margin ;  four  erect,  ovate,  very  minute  pet- 
als, and  a  sessile  stigma.  Known  species  believed 
to  be  about  100  (Sir  J.  Hooker) ;  from  hot  and  tem- 
perate climates. 

Vis  -CUB,  s.    [Lat.] 

Anat. :  An  entrail;  one  of  the  contents  of  the 
head,  thorax,  or  abdomen.  [ViscEHA.] 

*vi§e  (1),  *ve§e,  s.  [Fr.  bise=the  north  wind.]  A 
blast  of  wind ;  a  storm,  a  commotion. 


boil,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  --  shan.     -tion,      -sion  =  shun;      (ion,      -§ion  -  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.     be;,     del. 


vise 

vl'-sS(2),s.  [Fr.,pa.par. of fiser=toput  aviseto, 
from  Lat.  visns,  pa.  par.  of  video*=to  see.]  An  in- 
dorsement made  upon  a  passport  by  the  properly 
constituted  authority,  whether  ambassador,  consul, 
or  police,  showing  that  it  had  been  examined  and 
found  correct. 

*vi|e(3),8.    [VICE,  «.] 

*v!  -§§,  r.  t.  [VISE  (2),  s.]  To  put  a  vise  on;  to 
examine  and  indorse,  as  a  passport. 

VIsh  -nod,  VIsh'-nu,  subst.  [Sans.,  from  vis=to 
enter,  to  pervade.] 

Brahmanism:  The  second  person  of  the  modern 
Hindu  Trimurti  (q.  v.).  When  he  first  appears  in 
Vedic  times,  he  is  simply  the  God  of  the  Shining 
Firmament,  the  younger  brother  of  Indra,  and  in- 
ferior to  him  in  dignity.  By  the  time  that  the  epic 
poems,  the  Ramayana  and  the  Mahabharat,  were 
composed,  Vishnu  had  made  a  considerable  ad- 
vance to  his  present  position,  the  full  attainment  of 
which,  however,  was  reserved  for  tlie  period  of  the 
Puranas.  One  of  tiiese  books  is  called  the  Vishnu 
Pnrana.  He  is  regarded  as  the  member  of  the  Triad 
whose  special  function  is  to  preserve.  To  do  this  he 
nine  times  successively  became  incarnate,  and  will 
do  sconce  more.  Thefirsttime  he  appeared,  it  was 
as  a  fish  to  warn  a  righteous  king,  Maniij  of  an  ap- 
proaching deluge,  and  save  the  sacred  Vedas  from 
being  lost.  His  second  appearance  was  as  a  tortoise 
to  support  the  world,  while  the  gods  and  goddesses 
churned  the  sea ;  thethird,  as  a  boar,  tolift  up  the 
submerged  world  on  his  tusks  |  the  fourth,  as  a 
man-lion,  to  tear  to  pieces  an  impious  king;  the 
fifth,  as  a  dwarf,  to  recover  for  the  gods  their  su 
premacylost  by  their  neglect;  the  sixth,  as  Paras- 
urnma,  to  wash  away  the  sins  of  tlie  earth  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Kshatriya  race— probably  an  al- 
lusion to  the  historic  fact  that  when  the  Aryan 
Brahman  and  Kshatriya  warriors  had  well  estab- 
lished themselves  in  India,  jealousies  arose  between 
them,  and  the  Kshatriyas  were  vanquished,  and  in 
large  measure  destroyed,  by  the  Brahmans;  the 
seventh, was  as  Rama,  the  hero  of  the  Ramayana; 
the  eighth,  as  Krishna;  the  ninth,  as  Buddha; 
and  the  tenth,  as  Kalki,  or  the  White  Horse,  is  still 
to  come.  When  it  arrives,  Vishnu  shall  appear  on 
a  white  horse,  with  a  drawn  sword,  wherewith  he 
shall  destroy  the  wicked,  and  thus  prepare  the  way 
for  a  renovated  world.  Vishnu  himself  is  gener- 
ally represented  as  a  dark-blue  man,  with  four 
arms,  the  first  holding  a  war-club,  the  second  a 
conch-shell,  the  third  a  quoit-like  weapon  called 
Chakra,  and  the  fourth  a  water-lily.  His  two  most 
popular  incarnations  are  as  Rama  and  Krishna. 
His  most  enthusiastic  followers  are  generally 
drawn  from  the  middle  classes  of  Hindu  society. 
His  mark  on  their  foreheads  is  a  trident,  with  a  yel- 
low fork  in  the  center,  and  a  white  one  on  each  side. 
Many  monastic  sects  worship  him  almost  exclu- 
sively. [VAISHNAVA.] 

Vls,-l-bll  -I-t#,  s.  [Fr.  visibilift.']  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  visible  or  perceivable  by  the  eye; 
perceptibility,  conspicuousness. 

"Depict  him  that  hath  no  color  or  figure,  no  parts  nor 
body,  no  accidents  or  visibility."— Bp.  Taylor:  Kule  of  Con- 
science, bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

vis. -I-ble,  *vys-y-ble,  a.  &8.  [Fr.,  from  Latin 
visibilis,  from  visus,  pa.  par.  of  video  =  to  see ;  Sp. 
visible;  Ital.  visibile.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Perceivable   by  the  sight;   capable  of  being 
seen  ;  perceptible  by  the  eye ;  in  view. 

"The  visible  world,  the  proper  object  of  sight,  ia  not 
external,  but  in  the  mind."—  Keid:  On  the  Mind,  ch.  vi., 
§11- 

2.  Apparent,  open,  conspicuous. 

"Though  his  actions  were  not  risible." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  is  or  can  be  seen  by  the 
eye. 

"The  mathematical  consideration  of  visible  figure, 
which  we  shall  call  the  geometry  of  visibles." — Reid:  On 
the  Hind,  ch.  vi.,  §  8. 

Visible  Church,  s. 

Theol. :  The  Church,  as  seen  by  man,  not  as  it  ap- 
pears to  God.  It  includes  the  whole  body  of  pro- 
fessing Christians,  some  of  them  regenerate,  others 
nnregenerate;  the  two  classes  commingled,  as  were 
the  wheat  and  tares  mentioned  in  the  parable 
(Matt.  xiii.  24-30).  It  is  distinguished  from  the  In- 
visible Church,  consisting  only  of  the  regenerate; 
but  who  are  worthy  of  this  designation  is  known 
only  to  God.  (Cf.  1  Kings  xix.  1U,  14, 18.) 

visible-horizon.  8.  The  line  that  bounds  the 
sight. 

visible-speech,  subst.  \  term  applied  by  its 
inventor.  Prof.  A.  Melville  Bell,  to  a  system  of  alpha- 
betical characters  designed  to  represent  every  pos- 
sible articulate  utterance  of  the  organs  of  speech, 
each  organ  and  each  mode  of  speech  having  its 
appropriate  symbol.  By  means  of  this  system  the 
deaf  and  dumb  are  tanght  to  speak. 
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vis.  -I-ble-ness,  s.  [English  visible;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  visible ;  visibility. 

vls/-l-bl3f,  *vys-y-bly,  adverb.  [Eng.  rmbt(e) ; 
•?y.J 

1.  In  a  visible  manner ;  so  as  to  be  perceivable  by 
the  eye;  openly,  manifestly,  plainly,  perceptibly. 

"By  the  head  we  make  known  more  visibly  our  suppli- 
cations, our  threutenings." — Dryden.  (Todd.) 

2.  Plainly,  clearly,  evidently,  manifestly. 

"  Visibly  beneficial  to  all."—  Locke:  Human  Understand,, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

vis, -Ie,  viz -Ie,  s.  [Fr.  vis(e=&u  aim,  taking  a 
sight  at,  from  t'i«er=to  aim,  to  mark.]  [VISE.] 

1.  The  aim  taken  at  an  object,  as  by  one  about  to 
shoot. 

2.  A  scrutinizing  view  or  look. 

3.  The  knot  or  sight  on  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  by 
which  aim  is  taken. 

TT  Scotch  in  all  its  senses. 

Vis. -I-goth,  s.  [Seedef.]  One  of  the  Western 
Goths,  or  that  branch  of  the  Gothic  tribes  which 
settled  in  Dacia,  as  distinguished  from  the  Ostro- 
goths, or  Eastern  Goths.  [OSTROGOTH.] 

VIs-I-goth -Ic,  <«y.  [Eng.  Visigoth;  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Visigoths. 

vls'-iSn  (a  aszh),  *vis-i-oun,  *vys-y-on,  *vys- 
ion,  subst.  [Fr.  vision  =  a  vision,  sight,  from  Lat. 
visionem,  accus.  of  ri«io=sight,  from  visus,  pa.  par. 
of  video  =  to  see ;  cogn.  with  Sansc.  vid  =  to  know ; 
Goth.  &  A.  S.  witan;  Eng.  wit,  wot.] 

1.  The  act  of  seeing  external  objects ;  actual 
sight. 

"The  Intuitive  vision  of  God  in  the  world  to  come."— 
Hooker:  Eccles.  Politie,  bk.  i.,  §  11. 

2  The  faculty  of  seeing ;  that  power  or  faculty  by 
which  we  perceive  the  forms  and  colors  of  objects 
through  the  sense  of  sight;  sight. 

"  And  these  pictures,  propagated  by  motion  along  the 
fibers  of  the  optiok  nerves  into  the  brain,  are  the  cause  of 
vision." — Newton:  Opticks. 

3.  That  which  is  seen  or  perceived  by  the  eye ;  an 
object  of  sight. 

4.  Specif.,  that  which  is  seen  otherwise  than  by 
the  ordinary  sight,  or  the  rational  eye;  a  supernat- 
ural, prophetic,  or  imaginary  appearance;  some- 
thing seen  in  a  trance,  dream,  ecstasy,  or  the  like; 
a  phantom,  a  specter,  an  apparition. 

"Upon  the  foot  of  this  construction,  it  is  supposed  that 
Isaiah  in  prophetic  dream  or  vision  heard  God  speaking 
to  him  (like  as  St.  Peter  heard  a  voice,  and  saw  a  vision, 
while  he  lay  in  a  trance),  and  that  in  idea  he  transacted 
all  that  God  so  ordered  him  to  do."—  Waterland:  Worts, 
vi.  228. 

5.  Anything  unreal  or  imaginary;  a  creation  of 

If  Vision  is  the  act  of  seeing  or  the  thing  seen; 


object  seen,  which  may  oe  true  or  false,  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  presents  itself.  Joseph 
was  warned  by  a  vision  to  fly  into  Egypt;  Mary 
Magdalen  was  informed  of  the  resurrection  by  an 
apparition;  feverish  people  often  think  they  see 
visions;  timid  and  credulous  people  sometimes 
take  trees  and  posts  for  apparitions.  Strictly 
speaking,  a  phantom  is  a  false  apparition,  or  the 
appearance  of  a  thing  otherwise  than  it  really  is; 
thus  the  ignis-fatuus,  or  wilJ-o'-the-wisp,  is  &  phan- 
tom A  specter  is  the  apparition  of  any  spiritual 
being ;  a  ghost  is  the  spirit  of  a  dead  person  appear- 
ing to  the  living.  (Crabb.) 

(1)  Arc  of  vision: 

Astron.:  An  arc  which  measures  the  least  dis- 
tance at  which,  after  sunset,  a  fixed  star  or  planet 
emerging  from  the  sun's  rays  becomes  visible. 

(2)  Beatific  vision.    ("BEATIFIC.] 

(3)  Direct  (or  simple)  vision : 

Optics :  Vision  performed  by  means  of  rays  pass- 
ing directly  or  in  straight  lines  from  the  radiant 
point  to  the  eye.  The  distance  at  which  objects 
can  be  soon  with  the  greatest  distinctness  varies  in 
different  individuals,  and  in  the  same  individual  it 
is  often  different  in  the  two  eyes.  For  small 
objects,  such  as  ordinary  print,  it  is  from  fourteen 
to  fifteen  inches  in  normal  cases. 

(4)  Field  of  vision: 

Optics:  The  same  as  Field  of  view  (q.  v.). 

(5)  Reflected  vision : 

Optics:  Vision  performed  by  moans  of  rays 
reflected,  as  by  mirrors. 

(6)  Refracted  vision : 

Optics:  Vision  performed  by  means  of  rays 
refracted  or  deviated  by  passing  through  mediums 
of  different  densities. 

*vls'-i6n  (S  as  zn),  v.  t.  [Vision,  «.]  To  see  as 
in  a  vision ;  to  perceive  by  the  eye  of  the  intellect 
or  in  imagination. 

"We  in  the  morning  eyed  the  pleasant  fields 
Vlsloned  before."         Soutkey:  Joan  of  A  re,  mi. 
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•vis  -i&n-al  <s  as  zh).  a.  [English  vision,  s. ;  -al.J 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  vision. 

'•  The  ,'fs/ono!  interpretation  appears  to  be  preferable 
to  the  oU*u."—Wat*na»di  »,.;•/.«.  vi.  228. 

vls>i6n-ar-l-ness  (s  as  zh),  s.  [Eng.  visionary ; 
-nmit.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  visionary. 

vis  -Ibn-ar-?  (s  as  zh),  a.  &  s.  [English  vision; 
-art/.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  visions;  appropriate  to  or 
characterized  by  the  appearance  of  visions. 

"  At  the  visionary  hour    .    .    .(( 
Aneelic  harps  are  in  full  concert  heard." 

Thomson:  Summer,  556. 

2.  Existing  in  imagination  only ;  not  real ;  imag- 
inary; having  no  real  or  solid  foundation;  unsuh- 
stantial. 

"  Our  victories  only  led  us  to  further  vttlanam  pros- 
pects."—Sic  (ft. 

:i.  Affected  by  phantoms  or  fancies;  disposed  to- 
receive  impressions  on  the  imagination;  apt  to  re- 
ceive and  act  on  mere  fancies  or  whims,  as  if  they 
were  realities ;  disposed  or  given  to  day-dreaming, 
fanciful  theories,  or  the  like. 
*4.  Spectral. 

"  On  the  neighboring  plain 
Lay  heaps  of  visionary  soldiers  slain." 

Dryden:  Tyrannic  Love,  i.  L 

B.  As  substantive: 

*1.  One  who  sees  visions  or  unreal  sights. 

2.  One  who  forms  impracticable  or  quixotic 
schemes;  one  given  to  day-dreaming,  fanciful  the- 
ories, or  the  like. 

"Some  celebrated  writers  of  our  own  country,  who, 
with  all  their  good  sense  and  genius,  were  visionaries  on, 
the  subject  of  education."— Knox:  Kemarks  on  Grammai 
Schools. 

*vls  -i6ned  (S  as  zh),  a.    [Eng.  vision,  s ;  -ed.] 

1.  Seen  in  a  vision  or  dream ;  formed  by  the  fancy  ; 
visionary,  spectral. 

"  For  them  vo.visloned  terrors  daunt." 

Scott.  (Annandale.) 

2.  Having  the  power  of  seeing  visions ;  hence,  in- 
spired. 

"Ohlnotthe  rt«/on«<i  poet  in  his  dreams    .    .    . 
So  fair,  so  bright,  so  wild  a  shape 
Hath  yet  beheld."  Shelley:  Queen  ilab,  i. 

*VlfJ  -l6n-Ist  (S.  as  zh),  subst.  [Eng.  vision ;  -ist.J 
One  who  sees  or  believes  he  sees  visions ;  a  believer 
in  visions. 

•vis.  -i6n-less  (s.  as  zh),  a.    [Eng.  vision; 
Destitute  of  vision ;  blind. 

Vis,  -It,  *vls-yt,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  visiter,  from  Lat. 
visito=to  go  to  see,  to  visit,  freq.  of  m8O=to  survey, 
from  visus,  pa.  par.  of  video=to  see;  Sp.  &.  Port. 
visitar;  Ital.  visitare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  go  or  come  to  see  (a  person  or  object)  in 
the  way  of  friendship,  business,   curiosity,   cere- 
mony, duty,  or  the  like ;  to  call  upon ;  to  pay  a  visit 
to. 

"  Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath, 
Nightly  I  vMI."  Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  82. 

2.  To  come  and  attend  on,  as  on  one  in  sickness* 
(Matt.  xxv.  36.) 

3.  To  come  or  go  to  generally ;  to  call  at ;  to  enter, 
to  frequent;  as,  Swallows  visit  this  country  in  the> 
summer. 

4.  To  attend  on  ;  to  accompany ;  to  follow. 

"It  [sleep]  seldom  visits  sorrow." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii  1. 

fi.  To  go  or  come  to,  as  for  purposes  of  inspection, 
supervision,  examination,  correction  of  abuses,  or 
the  like ;  as,  a  bishop  visits  his  diocese. 

6.  To  afflict,  to  overtake,  to  attack. 

"Ere  he  by  sickness  had  been  visited." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  1. 

7.  In  Scriptural  language,  to  send  a  judgment 
from  heaven  upon,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  pun- 
ishing, chastising,  or  afflicting,  or  of  comforting, 
encouraging,  or  consoling. 

"Therefore  hast  thou  visited  and  destroyed  them." — 
Isaiah  ixvi.  14. 

8.  To  inflict  punishment  for. 

"The  sins  of  my  mother  should  be  visited  upon  me." — 
Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  6. 

•9.  To  attack  in  a  hostile  manner. 

"  Ere  the  king 
Dismiss  his  power,  he  means  to  visit  us." 

Slutkap.i  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  4. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  examine,  to  inspect,  to  see. 
"  [Eve]  .  .  .  went  forth  among  her  fruits  and  flowers, 
To  visit  how  they  prosper'd." 
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2.  To  practice  calling  on  or  visiting  others ;  to 
keep  up  friendly  intercourse,  by  making  visits  or 
calls  at  the  houses  of  friends  or  relatives. 

vis. -It,  s.    [Fr.  visite.]    [Visrr,  o.] 

1.  The  act  of  visiting,  or  going  to  see  a  person, 
place,  or  thing;  a  call;  a  short  stay  of  friendship, 
ceremony,  business,  duty,  curiosity,  or  the  like. 

"In  rlfits 
Like  those  of  angels,  short  and  far  between." 

Blair:  The  Grave,  ii.  687. 

2.  A  formal  or  official  visit  or  inspection ;  a  vis- 
itation. 

IT  (1)  Right  of  visit:  [VISITATION,  II.  2.]. 
(2)  To  pay  a  visit :  To  visit.    [VISIT,  v.,  A.  1.,  B.  2.] 
*visit-day,  s.    A  day  on  which  a  lady  in  society 
was  "  at  home  "  to  receive  callers. 

"  On  visit-days  she  bears 
To  mount  her  fifty  flights  of  ample  stairs.'" 

Parnell:  Elegy  to  an  Old  Beauty. 

*vl8.  -M-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  visit;  -able.]  Liable  or 
subject  to  be  visited. 

"All  hospitals  built  sin<;e  the  Reformation  are  i-/siY- 
able  by  the  king  or  Lord  Chancellor." — Ayliffe. 

tVIg-I-tan'-dine,  s.  [Fr.  See  extract.]  A  nun 
of  the  Order  of  the  Visitation.  [VISITATION,  U  (.!)•) 

"  Many  houses  of  '  Visitantiines '  —  so  these  nuns  are 
called  in  France— soon  arose." — Addis  &  Arnold,  Cathol. 
Diet.,  p.  847. 

*vls.  -It-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Latin  visitant,  pr.  par.  of 
visito—to  visit  (q.  v.).] 

A.  At  adj. :  Acting  the  part  of  a  visitor ;  paying  a 
•visit. 

"  He  knew  the  rocks  which  angels  haunt 

On  the  mountains  visitant." 
Wordsworth:  Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  visits ;  one  who  goes  or 
comes  to  visit  or  see  another ;  a  visitor ;  one  who  is 
a  guest  in  the  house  of  another. 

"  The  great  visitant  approach'd." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  xi.  225. 

Vl§-I-ta'-tlon,  8.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  visitationem, 
accus.  of  visitatio^  from  visitatus,  pa.  par.  of  visito 
=to  visit  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  The  act  of  visiting  or  of  paying  a  visit ;  a  visit. 
"  To  pay  Bohemia  the  visitation." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  i.  1. 

2.  Specifically,  a    formal    or  official    visit  paid 
periodically  by  a  superior,  inspecting,  or  superin- 
tending officer,  or  other  duly  qualified  authority,  to 
a  corporation,  college,  church,  or  the  like,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  into  the  manner  in  which  the 
business  of  the  corporation  or  body  is  carried  on, 
how  its  laws  and  regulations  are  observed,  and  the 
like. 

"'Will  you  submit,'  said  the  bishop,  '  to  our  vtsita- 
tionl'" — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

*3.  The  object  of  a  visit. 

"  O  flowers. 
My  early  visitation  and  my  last." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  276. 

4.  A  special  dispensation  or  judgment  sent  from 
heaven  ;  a  communication  of  divine  favor  or  good- 
ness, but  more  usually  of  divine  indignation  and 
retribution;  divine  chastisement  or  affliction;  re> 
tributive  affliction  or  trouble. 

"What  will  ye  do  in  the  day  of  visitation,  and  in  the 
Resolution  which  shall  come  from  far?  " — Isaiah  x.  3. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Anglican  Church :  An  annual  assembly,  chiefly 
of  clergy  and  churchwardens,  called  together  at 
one  or  more  convenient  centers  for  the  purpose  of 
admitting  churchwardens  elect  to  office,  of  receiv- 
ing presentments,  and  of  officially  reviewing  the 
condition  of  parishes,  and  of  the  diocese  or  arch- 
deaconry, in  a  charge  by  the  bishop  or  archdeacon, 
founded  on  answers  to  the  inquiries  of  the  bishop 
to  the  clergy,  and  of  the  archdeacon  to  church- 
wardens,   and    frequently    embodying    digests   of 
recent  Acts  of  Parliament  bearing  on  subjects  of 
interest  to  the  Church.    The  archdeacon  holds  his 
•visitation   annually,  but  delivers  no  charge  when 
the  bishop  is  "  on  visitation ;"  the  bishop,  for  the 
most  part,  triennially.    These  assemblies  are  always 
very  largely  attended  by  the  clergy,  and  much  more 
oy  churchwardens  than  was  the  case  a  few  years 
since. 

2.  Internat.  Law:  The  act  of  a  naval  commander 
•who  visits  or  enters  on  board  a  vessel  belonging  to 
another  state,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  her 
character  and   object,    but  without   claiming   or 
exercising  the  right  of  search.    The  right  of  per- 
forming this  act  is  called  the  Right  of  Visit,  or 
Eight  of  Visitation. 

11  (1)  Order  of  the  Visitation:  An  Order  of  nuns, 
founded  at  Annecy,  in  1610,  under  the  direction  of 
St.  Irancis  de  Sales,  then  Bishop  of  Geneva,  by  St. 
Jane  Frances  de  Chautal.  As  the  object  of  the 
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bishop  was  to  make  it  possible  for  invalid  ladies 
to  join  this  now  body,  the  rule,  which  was  a  modi- 
fied form  of  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  included  few 
corporal  austerities.  At  first  there  was  no  inclos- 
ure,  so  that  the  nuns  could  visit  the  sick  in  their 
own  homes ;  but  the  rule  of  inclosure  was  adopted 
in  161X. 

(2)  Riyhtof  Visitation: 
Internat.  Law:  [VISITATION,  II.  2.1 

(3)  Visitation  of  the  Sick: 

Eccles. :  An  oflice  of  the  Anglican  Church  for  the 
comfort  and  consolation  of  sick  persons.  It  is 
founded  on  the  offices  of  ancient  liturgies,  omitting 
the  formal  procession  of  the  priest  and  his  clerks  to 
the  house  of  the  sick,  the  saying  of  the  Penitential 
Psalms,  and  the  anointing  with  oil.  With  those 
exceptions,  it  is  substantially  the  same  as  Extreme 
Unction  (q.v.).  The  form  for  anointing  was  in- 
serted in  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549,  but  was  omitted 
in  tha:of  1552. 

(4)  Visitation  of  the  Virgin  Mary: 

Eccles.:  A  festival,  celebrated  on  .Inly  2,  insti- 
tuted in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  by 
Pope  Urban,  to  commemorate  the  Virgin's  visit 
(Luke  i.  39-56)  to  Elizabeth,  the  mother  of  John 
the  Baptist. 

vls,-l-ta-tbr-l-al,  a.  [Lat.  msitator=a.  visitor ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ial.J  [VISITATION.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  a  judicial  visitor  or  visitation. 

"  A  visitatorial  power  of  vast  and  undefined  extent." — 
Xacattlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

Vl-glte',  s.  [Fr.]  A  light  cape  or  short  cloak  of 
lace  or  silk  worn  by  ladies  in  summer. 

*yls.'-lt-er,  subst.  [Eng.  visit,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
visits ;  a  visitor. 

Vls,'-It-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,&s.    [VISIT,  «.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  visits;  em- 
powered or  authorized  to  make  visits ;  as,  a  visit- 
ing  committee. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  actor  practice  of  paying  a  visit  or  visits. 
*2.  Prompting,  influence,  attack,  fit. 

"That  no  compunctious  v isitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

visiting-ant,  s. 

ZnOl.:  Anomma  arcens,  the  Driver-ant  (q.  v.). 
visiting-book,  s.    A  book  in  which  are  written 
the  names  of  persons  to  bo  visited. 

visiting-card,  «.  A  small  card,  bearing  one's 
name,  &c.,  to  bo  left  on  making  calls  or  paying  vis- 
its. 

vls/-lt-ar,  *vis-it-OUT,  s.  [Fr.  visiteur,  from 
visiter=to  visit.] 

1.  One  who  visits ;  one  who  makes  a  visit  or  call ; 
a  visitor. 

"  Distinguishing  the  familiar  riend  or  relation  from 
the  most  modish  visitor." — Tatler,  No.  105. 

2.  A  superior  or  officer  authorized  to  make  a  vis- 
itation of  a  corporation  or  any  institution  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  the  laws  and  regulations  are 
observed,  or    that    the  duties  and  conditions  pre- 
scribed   by  the  founder  or  by  law  are  duly  per- 
formed and  executed. 


Helmet  with  Visor. 


"After  they  had  discharged   bishops,   they  agreed  to 

have   superintendents,   commissioners,   and    visitors  " 

llulinthed:  Ilistorie  of  Scotland,  (an.  1583). 

*yIs.-I-tbV-I-al,  a.    [Eng.  visitor;  -ial.1    Visita- 
torial. 

"An  archdeacon  has  visitorial  power  in  parishes."— 
Aylitfe:  Parergon. 

*yls/-lt-ress,  s.    [English  visit ;  -raw.]    A  female 
visitor. 
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"  Keenly,  I  fear,  did  the  eye  of  the  visitress  pierce 
oung  pastor's  heart." — Charlotte  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre, 
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•vis.  -Ive,  a.  [Fr.  visif,  from  Lat.  visus,  pa.  par. 
of  ri'cteo=to  see  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  visivo.}  Per- 
taining to  the  power  of  seeing  ;  visual. 

"Our  visive  beams."  —  Bp.  Hall:  Of  Prophanenesse,  bk. 
!.,g6. 

vl§  -ml-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  do  Visme,  a  mer- 
chant in  Lisbon.] 

But.:  A  genus  of  Elodose.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with 
quadrangular  branches,  opposite  entire  leaves. 
sometimes  with  glandular  dots,  and  terminal 
cymes  of  yellow  or  greenish  flowers.  Sepals  five  or 
four;  petals  as  many,  usually  villous  on  the  inside. 
and  with  black  glandular  dots;  stamens  many,  in 
five  bundles  ;  fruit  a  berry,  with  five  cells  and  many 
seeds.  Known  species  more  than  twenty,  the  ma- 
jority from  tropical  America,  therest  from  tropical 
Africa.  Vumia  guianensis  is  a  small  Mexican  and 
Guianan  tree,  about  eight  feet  high,  with  ovate- 
lanceolate  acuminate  leaves,  dilated  at  the  base, 
smooth  above,  rufous  beneath.  The  bark,  loaves, 
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and  fruit,  when  wounded,  yield  a  gum-resin, 
called  in  commerce  American  Gummi-Gutta,  which, 
when  dry,  becomes  hard  and  resembles  gamboge. 
It  is  given  in  medicine  as  a  purgative.  V.  micran- 
tha  and  V.  laccifera  also  yield  a  drastic  gum-resin 
like  gamboge.  [ELODEA,  2.] 

"visne,  s.  [Norm.  French,  from  Lat.  vicinia=a 
neighborhood,  from  t'icmws=noighboriug.]  Neigh- 
borhood. [VEXUE.] 

*vls.'-n6-mle,  *vls'-n&-m£,  s.  [Seedef.]  A  cor- 
ruption of  physiognomy  (q.  v.). 

"Thou  out  of  tune,  psalm-singing  slave,  spit  in  his 
vlsnomy."— Beaum.  «  Flet.:  Women  Pleased,  iv.  L 

tvl'-s&n,  s.    [See  def.] 

Zo6l.:  The  French-Canadian  name  of  the  Ameri- 
can Mink  (Putorius  vison).  It  is  used  also  in  Eng- 
lish books. 

vls/-or,  vlz'-Sr,  vls'-ard,  viz  -ard,  *vlg  -Sr, 
*vis-ere,  *vis-our,  *vis-ure,  *vys-ere,  s.  [Fr. 
mnert,  from  t>is=the  face,  from  Lat.  visum,  accus. 
of  vi<?«s= sight.  [VISION.]  Spanish  visera;  Port. 
viseira;  Ital.  visiera.] 

*\.  A  head-piece  or 
mask  used  for  conceal- 
ment or  disguise. 

"A  man  in  a  vizrr,  and 
acting  the  part  of  a  king  in 
a  play."— Milton:  Def.  of  the 
People  of  England,  dtc. 

2.  Old  Arm. :  That  part 
of  a  helmet  which  defends 
the  face,  and  which  can 
be  lifted  up  and  down  at 
pleasure;  it  is  perforated 
with  holes  for  seeing  and 
breathing. 

"The  Cyclops,  a  people  of 
Sicily,  remarkable  for  cruel- 
ty, might,  perhaps,  in  their 
wars,  use  a  headpiece,  or 
vizor." — Broome:  Odyssey. 

3.  The  fore  part  of  a  cap,  projecting  over  and  pro- 
tecting the  eyes, 

*4.  A  mask  or  disguise  generally. 
"  Under  the  viser  of  enuie 
Lo  thus  was  hid  the  trecherie." 

Ootoer:  C.  A.,  bk.  ii. 

visor-bearer,  vizor-bearer,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the 
genus  Augastes,  from  the  fantastic  arrangement  of 
the  feathers  of  the  head.  Two  species  are  known, 
Augastes  superbus  and  A.  lumachellus,  both  from 
Brazil. 

*Visor-ma8k,  s.    A  prostitute,  a  strumpet. 
"  The  visor-mask  that  ventured  her  half-crown." 

J.  Banks:   Virtue  Betrayed.     (Epilogue.) 
Vls.'-Sred,   a.      [Eng.   visor;    -ed.]      Wearing  a 
visor;  masked,  disguised,  concealed. 

"Visor'd  falsehood  and  base  forgery." 

Milton:  Com  us,  698. 

*V1S. -or-f,  a.  [Lat.  «is«8=sight.]  Visual;  hav- 
ing power  of  vision. 

"The  optic  nerves  and  the  visorg  spirits."— Adams: 
Works,  ii.  379. 

vis  -ta,  s.  [Ital.  =  sight,  a  prospect,  a  view,  fern, 
of  visto,  pa.  par.  of  vedere  =  to  see,  from  Lat.  vitleo.l 
A  view  or  prospect  through  an  avenue,  as  between 
rows  of  trees;  hence,  applied  to  the  trees  or  other 
objects  forming  the  avenue. 

"An  interminable  rista  of  tree  trunks  on  both  sides." 
— Field,  Feb.  4,  1888. 

*vls-t6,  s.    [ViSTA.]    A  vista  ;  a  prospect. 
"Then  all  beside  this  glade  nnd  visto, 
You'd  see  nymphs  lying  like  Calisto." 

(Jay:  To  a  Young  Lady. 

VlB'-U-al,  »vls'-u-all  (or  s  as  zh),  a.  [Fr. 
visual,  from  Lat.  ut««oiis=pertaining  to  the  sight, 
from  r«ms=sight,  vision  (q.  v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  visual ; 
Ital.  visuale.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sight  or  seeing;  used  in 
sight  or  seeing ;  serving  as  the  instrument  of  seeing. 

"  Visual  beams  refracted  through  another's  eye  "— 
Draylon:  Polyolbion.  (To  the  Reader. ) 

*2.  Visible :  perceptible  by  the  sight. 

"Many  remarkable  particulars  that  attended  his  first 
perceptions  and  judgments  on  visual  objects." — Burke' 
Sublime  anil  Beautiful,  g  115. 

visual-angle,  s.    [OPTIC-ANGLE,  1.] 
visual-cone,  s. 

Perspect. :  A  cone  whose  vortex  is  at  the  point  of 
sight. 

visual-plane,  s. 

Perspect. :  Any  plane  passing  through  tho  point  of 
sight. 

visual-point,  s. 

Perspect. :  A  point  in  the  horizontal  line  in  which 
all  tho  visual  rays  unite. 
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visual-purple 

visual-purple, s. 

Physio!. :  A  pigment,  of  a  purple  color,  occurring 
in  the  retina  of  some  Vertebrates.  Under  the  action 
of  light,  it  becomes  first  what  Foster  proposes  to 
call  a  visual  yellow,  and  then  a  visual  white.  (Fos- 
ter: Physiol.  (ed.  4th)7p-  517.) 

visual-rays,  a.  pi. 

Optics :  Rays  of  light,  imagined  to  come  from  the 
object  to  the  eye. 

visual-white,  s.   [VISUAL-PURPLB.] 

visual-yellow,  s.    [VISUAL-PURPLE.] 

»yls.-u-al -I-t?  (ors.aszh),8.  [Eng.ftgua!;-tfy.] 
A  sight ;  a  glimpse. 

"We  mast  .  .  .  catch  a  few  more  visualities." — Car- 
lylei  Miscrll.,  iv.  242. 

vis.  -u-al-ize,  vis.  -u-al-i§e  (or  vis.  as  vlzh),  v. 
t.&i.  [Eng.  visual;  -ize,  -ise.] 

*A.  Trans.:  To  make  visual  or  visible. 

"  What,  IB  this  me?  A  Voice,  a  Motion,  an  Appearance 
— some  embodied  visualised  idea  in  the  eternal  mind." — 
Carljlle;  Sartor  Seeartus, bk,  i.,  ch.  viii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  call  up  a  mental  image  or  picture 
with  a  distinctness  approaching  actual  vision. 

"All  this  IB  difficult  to  understand  by  the  great  major- 
ity of  persona  who  cunnot  visualize." — Athenaeum,  March 


vi  -siis,  s.    [La t.= a  seeing,  a  looking.] 
Law:  View  or  inspection.    (Cowel.) 

vi-ta  -56-39,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  vit(is) ;  Lat.  fern. 
pi.  adj .  suff.  -«cece.] 

Bot.:  Vineworts;  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Berberales.  Scrambling,  climbing 
shrubs  with  tumid  separable  joints,  or  erect  bushes; 
woody  tissue  having  large,  dotted  ducts,  at  certain 
seasons  pouring  forth  sap.  Leaves  simple  or  com- 
pound, the  lower  onesopposite,  the  upper  alternate ; 
peduncles  racemose,  often  opposite,  the  leaves 
sometimes  changed  into  tendrils ;  flowers  small, 
green,  in  thyrses,  umbels,  or  panicles ;  calyx  small, 
its  margin  nearly  entire ;  petals  four  or  five,  inserted 
in  a  disc  surrounding  the  ovary ;  stamens  equal  in 
number  to  the  petals  and  opposite  them,  also  in- 
serted in  the  disc ;  style  one,  very  short ;  stigma  sim- 
§le ;  ovary  superior,  two  to  six-celled  ;  ovules  erect, 
efinite  in  number;  berry  round,  pulpy,  often  by 
abortion  one-celled:  seeds  fourorfive.loug.  Found 
in  the  East  Indies  and  other  warm  countries.  Tribes 
two,  Vitete  and  Leese ;  known  genera  seven ;  species 
260.  (Lindley.) 

*vit-aille,  ».    [VICTUALS.] 

vl'-tal,  *vi  -tall,  *vy-tall,  o.  &  s.  [Fr.  vital, 
from  Lat.  rt7a(is=pertaining  to  life,  from  vita  = 
life ;  vita  is  prob.  short  for  vivita,  and  allied  to  vivo 
=to  live ;  Sp.  &  Port,  vital ;  Ital.  vitale.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  life,  animal  or  vegetable. 

"  When  I  have  pluck'd  the  rose 
I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again." 

Sftabeftp.:  Othello,  v.  2. 

2.  Contributing  to  life  ;  necessary  to  or  support- 
ing life. 

"His  enfeebled  spright 
Gan  suck  this  ritall  aire  into  his  brest." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  66. 

3.  Containing  life ;  life-giving. 

"  Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame, 
Quit,  oh  quit  this  mortal  frame." 

Pope:  Dying  Christian  to  hiit  Soul. 

4.  Being  the  seat  of  life ;  being  that  on  which  life 
depends :  as ,  to  be  wounded  in  a  vital  part  of  the 
body. 

5.  Viable  (q.  v.). 

"  Pythagoras  and  Hippocrates  not  only  affirm  the  birth 
of  the  seventh  month  to  be  vital." — Browne. 

6.  Very  necessary  or  important ;   indispensable. 


.  v  ery 
ential. 


B.  As  subst. :  [ViTALs]. 

vital-affinity,  s. 

Chem.  &  Physiol. :  The  change  in  the  chemical 
qualities  in  the  nutrient  material  of  a  plant  or 
animal  after  the  former  has  acquired  determinate 
form.  [METABOLIC.] 

•vital-air,  s.  An  old  name  for  oxygen,  as  essen- 
tial to  animal  life. 

vital-capacity,  s.   [VITAL-VOLUME.] 

vital-contractility,  «.    [CONTRACTILITY,  H .] 

vital-fluid,  s. 

Bot.:  Latex  (q.  v.).    (Schultz.) 

vital-force,  8.    [VITALITY,  II.] 

vital-functions,  subst.  pi.  Those  functions  or 
faculties  of  the  body  on  which  life  immediately 
depends,  as  respiration,  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
Ac. 
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vital-principle, ». 

Biol.:  The  principle  which,  in  association  with 
matter,  as  in  organized  bodies,  controls  it^  muni- 
festations  and  properties.  Nothing  is  known  of  it. 
except  as  a  force  in  connection  with  organization. 
(Carpenter.) 

vital-vessels,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  Laticiferous  tissue  (q.v.).    (Schultz.) 

vital-volume,  vital-capacity,  s. 

Physiol. :  Dr.  Hutchinsoif  s  name  for  the  quantity 
of  air  expired  from  the  lungs  after  the  most  com- 
plete inspiration.  It  always  increases  with  stature, 
and  is  measured  by  the  spiromoter  (q.  v.). 

*vl-tal-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  vital;  -ic.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  life ;  vital. 

"  Successive  elevations  of  vitalic  character."  —  Poe: 
Eureka  (  Works,  1864),  ii.  173. 

Vl-tal-I§m,  *•    [Eng.  vital;  -ism.] 

Biol.:  The  doctrine  which  holds  that  the  vital 
principle  or  vitality  is  something  distinct  from 
physical  forces. 

Vl'-tal-Ist,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  vital;  -tst.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  believer  or  supporter  of  Vitalism 
(q.v.).] 

"  The  development  of  Biological  Science  has  progressed 
contemporaneously  with  the  successive  victories  gained 
by  the  physicists  over  the  vitaliats." — Nicholson:  Zoology 
(ed.  1878),  p.  10. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Vitalism  (q,  v.). 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Germ-theory  (q.  v.). 
"Lastly  there  is  the  vitalist  theory,  which  has  of  late 

years  received  so  much  support  from  experiments  carried 
out  by  Pasteur.  This  theory  takes  for  granted  that  there 
are  in  the  air  numberless  germs  or  spores  of  the  lowest 
forms  of  plant  and  animal  life;  it  is  the  germination  of 
these  spores  in  the  fermenting  substance  which  brings 
about  those  changes  known  as  fermentative." — Carpenter: 
Animal  Phyaiol.,  p.  65. 

Tl-til'-I-ty,  subst.  [Lat.  vitalitos,  from  vitalis= 
vital  (q.  v.).J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  state  of  showing  vital  powers  or  capaci- 
ties ;  the  principle  of  animation  or  of  life. 

"Whether  that  motion,  vitality,  and  operation,  were  by 
incubation  or  how  else." — Raleigh:  History  of  the  World, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Animation;   manifestation  of  life  or  lasting- 
ness  ;  life ;  as,  an  institution  devoid  of  vitality. 

II.  Biol.:  (See extract.) 

"Considered  apart  from  the  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness, the  phenomena  of  life  are  all  dependent  upon  the 
working  of  the  same  physical  and  chemical  forces  as 
those  which  are  active  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  may 
be  convenient  to  use  the  terms  'vitality'  and  'vital  force' 
to  denote  the  causes  of  certain  great  groups  of  natural 
operations,  as  we  employ  the  names  of  'electricity'  and 
•electrical  force'  to  denote  others;  but  it  ceases  to  be 
proper  to  do  so,  if  such  a  name  implies  the  absurd 
assumption  that  either  'electricity'  or  'vitality'  are 
entities  playing  the  part  of  efficient  causes  of  electrical 
or  vital  phenomena.  — Huxley:  Anat.  Invert.  Anim.,  p.  9. 

vl-tal-I-za'-tion,  «.  [Eng.  viializ(e);  -afion.] 
The  act  or  process  of  vitalizing ;  the  act  of  infusing 
the  vital  principle. 

Vi'-tal-ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  vital;  -tie.]  To  give  life 
to ;  to  infuse  the  vital  principle  into ;  to  animate. 

"Organic  assimilation  ...  is  a  force  which  not 
only  produces  motion  and  chemical  change,  but  also 
vitalizes  the  matter  on  which  it  acts." — Whewell;  History 
Scientific  Ideas,  ii.  215. 

Vl'-tal-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  vital;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  vital  manner ;  so  as  to  give  or  receive  life. 
"  New  particles  of  matter  vitally  united  to  the  living 

plant." — Locke:  Human  Understand.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxvii. 

2.  Essentially,  indispensably. 

3.  In  a  manner  affecting  the  very  existence  of  a 
thing ;  in  a  highly  important  manner  or  degree. 

"Those  whose  interests  were  more  vitally  affected." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

vi  -talg,  8.  pi.    [VITAL.] 

1.  The  internal  parts  or  organs  of  animals  essen- 
tial to  life.  (Used  vaguely  or  generally.) 

"The  inexhaustible  repast 
Drawn  from  his  vitals." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

*2.  The  parts  of  a  complex  whole  essential  to  its 
life,  existence  or  soundness. 

"  Those  seditious  principles  have  shot  their  poysonons 
arrows  into  the  vitals  of  the  publick  body." — Glanrill: 
Sermon  3. 

vr-te-SB,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  t-tt(fc) ;  Lafc.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -etE.J 

Bot.:  The  typical  tribe  of  Vitacese  (q.  v.).  Ten- 
drils present,  petals  distinct,  stamens  also  distinct ; 
ovules  in  pairs. 
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*vlt  -el-lar-y1,  s.  [Latin  vitellus=the  yolk  of  an 
egg.]  The  place  where  the  yolk  of  an  egg  swims  in 
the  white. 

Vl-tel  -11-Cle,  subst.  [Dimin.  from  Lat.  vittllus 
(q.v.).] 

P.inl.  :  The  bag  developed  round  the  food-yolk,  or 
that  part  of  the  yolk  not  converted  into  the  gorm- 
mass  and  embryo.  The  constricted  part  at  which 
it  is  continued  into  the  wall  of  the  intestinal  canal 
is  called  the  Vitelline  duct. 

»vl-tel  -lln,  s.    [Eng.  i-tteH(ii»)  ,'  -in,  -ine.] 

Chemistry:  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  albs- 
minoidal  substance  of  the  yolk  of  birds'  eggs,  now 
known  to  be  a  mixture  of  albumin  and  casein. 

vl-tel  -line,  a.    [VITELLUS.] 

1.  Of   or  pertaining  to  the  yolk  of  eggs,  more 
r>l>rrially  to  the  dentoplasm. 

2.  Colored  like  the  yolk  of  an  egg;  dull-yellow, 
just  turning  to  red. 

vitelline-duct,  «.    [VITELLICLE.] 

vitelline-meinbrane,  s. 

Anatomy:  The  firm,  transparent,  vesicular  mem- 
brane surrounding  the  yolk  of  an  egg;  the  yolk-sac. 
Called  also  Zona  pellucida. 

VI-teT-lus,  s.    [Lat.=the  yolk  of  an  egg.] 

1.  Anat.  :  The  yolk  of  an  ovum  or  egg.    It  is  a 
mass  of   granular  protoplasm  filling  the  vesicle, 
and  having  suspended  in  it  a  multitude  of  oil- 
globules  of  variable  size.    It  contains  also  the  ger- 
minal   vesicle    (q.  v.)    and  the  germinal  spot  or 
macula. 

2.  Botany:  Gsertner's  name  for  a  fleshy  sac  inter- 
posed between  the  albumen  and  the  ovule,  and 
enveloping  the  latter.    Robert  Brown  found  that  it 
was  the  sac  of  the  amnion  in  a  thickened  state. 

vl-tex,  8.  [Lat.  =  the  chaste  tree.  (See  def.)] 
Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Viticeee.  Calyx  short, 
campanulato,  five-toothed;  corolla  irregular,  five- 
lobed,  somewhat  labiate;  stamens  four,  didyna- 
mous  ;  fruit  a  globular  berry,  covered  at  its  base  by 
the  calyx,  and  containing  four  one-seeded  cells. 
Vitex  agnus-castui  is  the  chaste-tree,  a  native  of 
Southern  Europe.  It  has  digitate  leaves,  witli  five 
to  seven  leaflets,  fragrant  flowers,  and  globular 
fruits  with  an  acrid  and  aromatic  taste.  [.\GNUS- 
CASTU8.1  Vitex  trifolia,  the  Wild  Pepper,  is  a  small 
tree  or  snrub,  wild  in  India  and  Burmah.  The  roots 
yield  a  sweet,  greenish  oil.  It  is  believed  that  an 
oil  can  be  extracted  also  from  the  seeds.  The  plant 
is  anodyne,  diuretic,  and  emmenagogue.  Vitex  ne- 

?undo  is  a  shrub  with  pretty  blue  flowers,  found  in 
ndia,  Ceylon,  and  Cochin  China.  Its  ashes  are 
largely  used  as  an  alkali  in  dyeing.  Its  root  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Hindus  to  be  tonic,  febrifugal,  and 
expectorant,  and  its  leaves  aromatic,  tonic,  and 
vermifugal  ;  the  dried  fruits  are  also  vermifngal. 
A  pillow  stuffed  with  the  leaves  is  said  to  relieve 
headache,  and  a  vapor  bath  prepared  with  them  is 
employed  in  Mysore  in  fever,  catarrh,  and  rheuma- 
tism. The  bark  and  roots  of  V.  leucoxylon,  a  large 
deciduous  tree  from  India  and  Burmah,  are  astrin- 
gent; its  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  Burmese.  Mr.  E.  B. 
Manson  believes  that  its  wood  and  that  of  V.  altis- 
sima,  the  latter  a  large  Indian  tree,  would  be  use- 
ful for  furniture.  The  bark  of  V.  tarunia  is  given 
in  Brazil  in  syphilitic  affections. 

vit  -I-ate,  *vic  -I-ate  (It,  ic  as  Ish),  v.  t.  [Lat. 
vitiutus,  pa.  par.  of  vitio=to  deprave,  to  injure,  to 
spoil,  from  vitium=vice.}  [ViCE,  1.] 

1.  To    render   vicious,  faulty,  or   imperfect  ;   to- 
impair,  to  deprave,  to  spoil. 

"Those  are  such  as  most  commonly  owe  their  being  to 
a  vitiated  taste."—  W  ollaston:  Religion  ofSature,  §  9. 

2.  To  injure  or  impair  the  quality  or  substance 
of  ;  to  render  noxious  or  injurious  to  health. 

"The  lethal  gas  .  .  .  was  gradually  vit  iati  na  and  dis- 
placing the  ordinary  atmosphere."  —  London.  Daily  chron- 
icle. 

S.  To  cause  to  fail  of  effect,  either  wholly  or  in 
part;  to  render  invalid  or  of  no  effect;  to  destroy 
the  validity  or  binding  force  of,  as  of  a  legal  instru- 
ment ;  to  invalidate,  to  annul. 

"A  tran 
in  some 
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*vif-I-ate,  »vic  -I-ate  (It,  Ic  as  Ish),  a.  [Latin 
vitiatus.]  [ViTiATE,  rer&.J  Vitiated,  depraved, 
tainted,  infected. 

"Scripture  adulterate  and  vtctate  with  false  gloses  anct 
wrong  exposicions."  —  More:  Workea,  p.  638. 

vit  I-a  -tion  (it  as  Ish)  ,  s.  [Lat.  vitiation,  from. 
vitiatus,  pa.  par.  of  vitio=to  vitiate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The    act   of   vitiating,  depraving,  impairing, 
spoiling,  or  corrupting;  the  state  of  being  vitiated, 

"Theforesaid  extenuation  of  the  body  is  imputed  to- 
the  blood's  vitiation  by  malign  putrid  vapors  smoking; 
throughout  the  vessels."  —  Harvey:  On  Consumption. 

2.  A  rendering  invalid  or  of  no  effect  ;  invalida- 
tion. 


, 

ansposition  of  the  order  of  the  sacramental  words, 
e  men's  opinion,  vitiates  baptism."  —  Ayliffe:  Par- 


ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     fatter;      we,     wet,     ne're,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     wnd,     sftn;     mute,    cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     »,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  frw. 


viticese 
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vitta 


Vl-tlC,  -5-88,  s.  pi*  [Mod.  Lat.  vitex  (q.  v.)t  gonit. 
vitic(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Botany:  A  tribe  of  Verbenacece.  Inflorescence 
cymose,  ovules  laterally  attached. 

vl-tlc  -u-la,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  little  vine,  dimin.  from 
vitis  (q.  v.).J 

Bot.:  The  same  as  VINE,  2.    (Fuchs.) 

Vl-tlc'-u-lOfje,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  viticulosus.] 

Bot. :  Furnished  with  viticulee. 

fvlt  -l-cul-ture,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vitis=a  vine, 
and  ru/tara=culture,  cultivation.]  The  culture  or 
cultivation  of  the  vine. 

"The  development  of  viticulture  in  Russia." — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

tvH-I-C\il  -tu-rlst,  8.  [Eng.  viticulture);  -ist.] 
One  engaged  in  the  culture  or  cultivation  of  the 
vine ;  a  vine-grower. 

"The  honest  viticulturist  whose  money  Quimby  bor- 
rowed."— Town  and  Country  Journal  {Sydney),  Dec.  19, 
1885,  p.  1'282. 

vl  til  -I-g6,s.  [Lat.=a  tetter.  Named  from  Lat. 
vitulus~a  calf,  from  the  glistening,  veal-like  appear- 
ance of  the  skin  in  this  disease.] 

Pattiol. :  A  rare  skin  disease,  order  Tubercula.  It 
is  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  more  or  loss 
permanent,  smooth,  white,  shining  tubercles  on  the 
ears,  neck,  face,  or  on  the  greater  part  of  the  body, 
with  shining  papulro  intermixed.  It  is  sometimes 
accompanied  or  produced  by  derangement  of  the 
liver. 

*vlt-l-llt  -I-gate,  v.  /.  [Lat.  vitititigatum,  sup. 
of  vitiliyo,  from  tuf£i*m=vice,  and  litiqo=to  quar- 
rel.] [LITIGATE.]  To  contend  in  law  htigiously  or 
Texatiously. 

*vlt-l-llt-l-ga  -tion,  s.  [ViTiLiTiGATE.j  Vexa- 
tious  or  quarrelsome  litigation. 

"I'll  force  you,  by  right  ratiocination, 
To  leave  your  vit  Mitigation" 

Butler.-  Hudibras,  I.  iii.  1,261. 

*vit-i-8s  -I-t f  (it  as  lab), subst.  [Lat.  vitioaitos, 
from  vitio8UR=vicious  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  vicious;  depravity,  corruption. 

"  Unless  it  were  justly  chargeable  upon  the  vitiosityor 
defect  of  its  principles  or  rules."—  Pleydell:  Sermon  at 
Glanvill'a  Funeral. 

vl'-tious,  vl  -tious  If ,  vl-tious-ness.  (See 
Vicious,  VICIOUSLY,  &c.) 

Vl'-tls,  s.    [Lat.=avine.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Viteae  and 
the  order  Vitacese.    Calyx  generally  five-toothed ; 
petals  five,  cohering  at  the  tip,  falling  off  without 
separating;  stamens  five;  style  wanting;  berry  two- 
celled:  cells  four-seeded,  the  seeds  often  abortive. 
Climbing  plants  with  tendrils  opposite  the  leaves, 
which  are  either  simple,  undivided,  or  lobed,  orare 
compound.    Natives  of  Asia  and  North  America. 
Vitia  vinifera  is  the  Vine  (q.  v.).      V.  indica,  which 
grows  in  the  west  of  the  peninsula,  from  the  Konkan 
southward,  has  a  round  fruit  about  as  large  as  a 
currant.      V.  lanata,  from  the  Himalayas,  &c.,  has 
purple  fruit  the  size  of  a  pea.  The  leaves  and  young 
shoots  of   V.  Quadrangular  is,  another  Indian  spe- 
cies, are  powdered  and  given  by  the    Hindus   in 
bowel  complaints.     Every  part  of  V.  setosa.  also 
from  India,  is  acrid,  and  the  leaves  toasted  and 
oiled  are  applied  in  India  to  indolent  tumors  to 
bring  on  suppuration. 

2.  Palceobot.:  A  species,  Vitisbritannica,  is  in  the 
Bovey  Tracey  Oligocene  (?)  beds,  and  three  others 
in  the  Miocene.    (Etheridge.) 

tvlt'-re-a,  *.  pi.  [Neuter  pi.  of  Latin  vitreus— 
glassy,  from  v^rum=glass.] 

ZooL:  An  old  synonym  of  Hexactinellidse  (q.  v.). 

vlt-re-O-,  pref.  [VITREOUS.]  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  resembling  glass. 

vitreo-electric,  adj.  Containing  or  exhibiting 
positive  electricity  (q.  v.). 

vlt'-re-oiis,  adj.  [Latin  vitreus^  vitrius= glassy, 
from  vif rum = glass,  prop.  v£cttrum  =  an  instrument 
or  material  for  seeing  with,  from  video=tosee;  Fr. 
vitr€:  Sp.  &  Port,  vitreo.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  glass ;  obtained  from  glass. 

2.  Consisting  or  composed  of  glass. 

3.  Resembling  glass ;  glassy.    Used  in  describing 
the  luster  of  various  minerals  and  rocks. 

IT  Vitreous  copper— Chalcocite;  Vitreous  silvor= 
Argentite. 

vitreous  body  or  humor,  a. 

Anat.:  A  body  or  humor  occupying  the  center  of 
the  eyeball.  It  is  of  gelatinous  consistency,  is  quite 
pellucid,  and  constitutes  four-fifths  of  the  eyeball. 
It  is  surrounded  except  front  by  a  hyaloid  mem- 
brane. 

vitreous-electricity,  s. 

Elect.:  Positive  electricity  (q.  v.). 

vitreous-foraminifera,  8. 

ZooL:  Foraminifera  with  a  glassy  tost. 


Vitreous-fusion,  s.  The  intermediate,  soft  con- 
dition of  iron,  glass,  &c.,  between  rigidity  and 
fluidity. 

vitreous-rocks,  s.  pi. 

Petrol.:  A  class  of  eruptive  rocks  having  glassy 
luster,  conchoidal  fracture,  and  only  single  re- 
fraction. They  are  obsidian,  pitchstone,  perlite, 
pumice,  and  tachylyto. 

vitreous-sponges,  s.  pi.    [VITEEA.] 

vitreous-table,  s. 

Anat.:  The  inner  table  or  bony  layer  of  the 
cranium.  It  is  close-grained,  shining,  hard,  and 
brittle. 

vlt -re-ous-ness,  subst.  [Bug.  vitreous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vitreous;  resem- 
blance to  glass. 

vl-tres'-9en9e,  s.  [Eng.  vitreecen(f) ;  -ce.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  yitrescent;  a  tendency  to 
become  glassy ;  susceptibility  of  being  formed  into 
glass;  glassiuess. 

Vl-tres'-$ent,  a.  [Lat.  «t(™m=glass.]  Tending 
to  become  glass  or  glassy  ;  susceptible  of  being 
formed  in  to  glass. 

vl-tres  -9l-ble,  a.  [Lat.  t>iirum=glass.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  vitrified ;  vitrifiable. 

vlt'-rlc,  adj.  [Lat.  t,'ifr(«m)=glass;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ic.l  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  fused  compounds 
in  which  silex  predominates,  such  as  glass  and 
some  of  the  enamels,  in  contradistinction  to 
ceramic. 

vlt  rl-f  ac'-tion,  subst.  [Lat.OT£ntni=glass,  and 
facio~ to  make.J  The  art,  process,  or  operation  of 
vitrifying,  or  of  converting  into  glass,  or  a  glassy 
substance,  by  heat. 

*vlt  -rl-f  ac-ture,  subst.  [VITBIFACTION.]  The 
manufacture  of  glass. 

vlt -rl-f  1  a-ble,  u.  [Eng.  vitrify;  -able.']  Cap- 
able of  being  vitrified  or  converted  into  glass  by 
heat  and  fusion. 

"I  remarked  that  at  Dun  Mac  Sniochain  itself  the 
materials  of  the  hill  itself  were  not  vitriflable." — Maccul- 
loch:  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  i.  292. 

vitriflable-COlprs,  subst.  pi.  Metallic  pigments 
which  become  vitrified  when  laid  on  surfaces. 
Such  are  used  in  enamels,  pottery,  and  stained 
glass. 

*vl  trlf  -Ic  a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  vitrify;  c  connect., 
and  suff.  -able.]  Capable  of  being  converted  into 
glass;  vitrifiable. 

*vl-trlf  -I-cate,  v.  t.  [Latin  t;j#rum=glass,  and 
/acj'o=to  make.]  To  convert  into  glass  or  a  glassy 
substance ;  to  vitrify. 

"We  have  glasses  of  divers  kinds,  and  amongst  them 
some  of  metals  vitrificated,  and  other  materials." — 
Bacon:  New  Atlantis. 

Vlt  rl-f  I-Ca -tion,  s.  [French.]  [VlTBIFICATE.] 
Thn  act  or  process  of  converting  into  glass  by  means 
of  heat. 

"Therefore  vitrification  maketh  bodies  brittle,"  — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

vlt  -rl-f  led,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [VlTEIFY.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.    (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Converted  into  glass  or  a  glassy  sub- 
stance. 

vitrined-forts,  s.  pi.  A  class  of  prehistoric  hill 
fortresses,  principally  found  on  the  crests  of  hills 
in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  but  occurring  also  in 
France,  the  walls  of  which  are  partially  or  en- 
tirely transformed  into  a  glassy  substance.  The 
Scotch  vitrified  forts  were  first  made  known,  in  1777, 
in  a  series  of  published  letters  to  G.  C.  M.,  Esq., 
Edinburgh,  by  Mr.  John  Williams,  a  civil  engineer, 
who  was  then  conducting  mining  operations  in  the 
Scottish  Highlands  under  the  Board  of  Annexed 
(i.  e.  Forfeited)  Estates.  Williams'  discovery  was 
first  doubted,  then  discussion  arose  whether  the 
vitrified  forts  were  extinct  volcanoes  or  artificial 
productions.  Now  the  volcanic  hypothesis  is  quite 
exploded,  and  the  erections  are  regarded  as  old 
forts.  Their  vitrification  seems  to  have  been  inten- 
tional, and  to  have  been  facilitated  by  the  employ- 
ment of  rocks  easy  of  fusion,  sucn  as  granite, 
limestone,  &c.,  these  being  often  brought  from  a 
distance  when  less  fusible  rocks  might  have  easily 
been  obtained  from  the  vicinity. 

Vlt'-rl-form,  a.  [Lat.  vitrum=glass,  and/orma 
=  form.]  Having  the  form  or  appearance  of  glass  ; 
resembling  glass. 

vlt  -rl-f  y,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  vitrifier,  from  Lat.  vit- 
rutti=glass,  and/acto  (pass.,/io)  =  to  make.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  convert  into  glass  or  a  glassy  sub- 
stance by  heat  and  fusion. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  glass;  to  be  converted 
into  glass. 

"Besides  we  see  icetals  will  vitrify." — Bacon:  Physio- 
logical Remains. 


vl-tri  -na,  s.  [Mod.  Latin,  from  Latin  vitrum= 
glass.] 

Zo&logy :  Glass-snail;  a  genus  of  Holicidas,  with 
eighty-seven  species,  most  abundant  in  northern 
parts  of  the  Old  World.  Shell  iinporforate,  very 
thin,  depressed;  spire  short,  last  whorl  large;  ani- 
mal elongated,  too  large  for  complete  retraction 
into  shell.  The  species  are  occasionally  uuimal- 
feeders,  like  the  slugs. 

Vlt  -rl  6l,  *vit-ri-0le,  mbst.  [Fr.  vitriol;  Prov. 
vetriole;  Sp.  &  Port,  vitriolo;  Ital.  vitriuolo:  Low 
Lat.  vitriolum,  from  Lat.  vitrum—glass.  Named 
perhaps  from  its  color  and  transluceucy.] 

Chem.:  An  old  name  for  sulphates,  still  often 
used  in  commerce,  and  sometimes  erroneously 
applied  to  sulphuric  acid.  The  vitriols  aro  distin- 
guished by  their  colors  or  the  metals  they  contain: 
White,  or  Zinc  Vitriol;  Green,  or  Iron  Vitriol;  Lead 
and  Nickel  Vitriols,  &c. 

If  Oil  of  vitriol:  [SULPHT/KIC-ACID.] 

vitriol-ocher,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  GLOCKEEITE  (q.  v.). 

vitriol-throwing,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  throwing  vitriol  in  the  face  of 
a  person  as  an  act  of  private  vengeance. 

2.  Fig. :  Violent  abuse. 

"This  sort  of  vitriol-throwing  is  not  even  effective  as 
controversy."—  St.  James's  Gazette,  Dec.  13,  1887. 

tvIf-rI-6-late,  y.  t.  [English  vitriol;  -ate.]  To 
convert  into  a  vitriol,  as  iron  pyrites,  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen,  which  reduces  the  iron  to  an  oxide 
and  the  sulphur  to  sulphuric  acid.  Thus,  the  sul- 
phide of  iron,  when  vitriolated,  becomes  sulphate 
of  iron,  or  green  vitriol. 

vlf-rl-ft-late,  vlt  -rI-6-lat-ed,  adj.     [VITEIO- 

LATE,  t!.] 

1.  Converted  into  a  sulphate  or  a  vitriol. 

"A  vitrtolate  or  cppperose  quality." — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Impregnated  with  vitriol. 

"Iron  m»y  be  dissolved  by  any  tart,  salt,  or  vitriolated 
water." — Bacon:  Physiological  Remains. 

vIt-rl-6-la  -tion,  s.    [VITBIOLATE,  v.]    The  act 
or  process  of  converting  into  a  sulphate  or  a  vitriol. 
Vlt-rl-0l  -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  vitriol;  -ic.~\ 

1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  vitriol;  having  the  quali- 
ties of  vitriol ;  obtained  from  vitriol. 

"A  vitriolic  substance,  tasting  like  alum."— Coofc;  Sec- 
ond Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch  v. 

2.  Fig.:  Sharp  biting,  bitter,  malignant. 

"Followed  by  one  of  Mr.  L 's  pungent  vitriolic  dis- 
charges of  undiluted  Radicalism."  —  London  Evening 
Standard. 

*VIt'-rI-6-line,  a.  [Eng.  vitriol;  -ine.]  Of ,  per- 
taining to,  or  resembling  vitriol ;  vitriolic. 

"In  a  moorish,  boggie  ground  ariseth  a  Spring  of  a 
vitritiline  tast  and  odor.  —  Fuller:  Worthies;  Wilts, 
ii.  493. 

vlt  -rI-6-Hz-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  vitrioliz(e) ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  vitriolized  or  converted  into  a 
vitriol. 

vIt-rl-6-li-za -tion,  subst.  [Eng.  mtriollz(e'); 
-ation.]  The  actor  process  of  vitriolizing ;  vitriola- 
tion. 

Vlt  -rI-6-llze,  v.  t.    [Eng.  vitriol;  -ize.] 

1.  To  convert  into  a  vitriol ;  to  yitriolate, 

2.  To  poison  or  injure  with  vitriol. 

"The  jury  did  not  believe  that  the  child  from  the  same 
motive  vitriotized  himself." — London  Daily  News. 

vj  trl  -6-lofis,  a.  [Eng.  vitriol;  -ous.~\  Contain- 
ing vitriol ;  vitriolic. 

vi'-tro,  s.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  vi'£rum=glass.]  (See 
compound.) 

vitro  de  trino.s.    Reticulated-glass  (q.  v.). 

v!t'-r6-type,  s.  [Latin  vitrum=glass,  and  Eng. 
type.] 

Photoq.:  A  name  given  to  the  processes  which 
involved  the  production  of  collodion  film  pictures 
on  glass. 

vl-tru'-vl-an,a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Marcus  Vitruvius  Pollio,  a  celebrated  Roman  archi- 
tect, born  about  SO  B.  C. 

vitruvian-scroll,  s. 

Arch.:  A  varied  and 
fan-ciful  architectural 
or  na  m  en  t  named  after 
Vitruvius,  and  consisting 
of  a  series  of  convoluted  Vitruviau  Scroll. 

scrolls.     [VlTRUVIAN.]     It 

occurs  frequently  in  friezes  of  the  Composite  order. 

vlf-ta(p*.  vlt'-ta)),s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  head-band,  fillet,  or  garland; 
specif.,  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  a 
ribbon  or  fillet  used  as  a  decoration  of  sacred  per- 
sons or  things,  as  of  priests,  victims,  altars,  statues, 
and  the  like. 


boil,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     c,ell,     chorus,     fhiu,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  C 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -Uon,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -§lon  -  zhun.    -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  stms.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


vittate 

2.  Botany  (pi.): 

(1)  The  clavate  vessels  of  oil  occurring  in  the 
fruits  of  the  Umbelliferw.    They  are  not  generally 
visible  except  on  making  a  transverse  section  of  the 

(2)  Internal    projections    or   inflections    of   the 
valves  of  Diatoms.     They  form  imperfect  septa, 
and  appear  as  dark  lines. 

vlt'-tate,  a.    [Lat.  vittatus,  from  vitta.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Provided  with  a  vitta  or  vittte. 

2.  Sot. :  Striped,  having  longitudinal  stripes  of  a 
color  differing  from  the  ground  tint. 

Vl-tu-ll  -na,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  Vitula= 
the  Goddess  of  Victory,  of  Exultation,  (liacrob.: 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Orthid«e,  from  the  Devon- 
ian of  New  York.  Shell  resembling  that  of  Tropido- 
leptns,  but  the  dental  processes  are  not  crenulated 
nor  distinctly  separated  from  the  area,  as  in  that 
genus. 

*vlt  -u-llne,  a.  [Lat.  vitulinus,  from  vitulus-=a 
calf.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  calf  or  veal. 

"  A  double  allowance  of  vituline  brains.'  —Lowell: 
Among  my  Books,  p.  167. 

*Vl-tu  -pSr-ft-ble,  a.  [Lat.  vituperabilis,  from 
vitupero=to  vituperate.]  Deserving  of  or  liable  to 
vituperation  or  abuse;  blameworthy,  censurable. 

*Vl-tu'-pSr-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  intuperatus,  pa.  par. 
of  vitupero=  to  censure,  abuse ;  prop.=tofind  fault: 
vt<mm=fault,  and  paro=to  prepare.]  To  find 
fault  with  abusively ;  to  blame  with  abusive  lan- 
guage; to  abuse  verbally ;  to  rate. 

vl-tu-per-a'-tion,  *vl-tu-per-a-cy-on,  s.  [Fr. 
vituperation,  from  Lat.  vituperationem,  accus.  of 
vituperatio,  from  vituperatus,  pa.  par.  of  vitupero= 
to  vituperate  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  vituperating  or 
abusing ;  abuse,  railing,  rating. 

"When  a  man  becomes  untractable  and  inaccessible, 
by  fierceness  and  pride,  then  vituperation  comes  upon 
him,  and  privation  of  honor  follows  him."—  Donne:  Hixt. 
of  the  Sept.,  p.  165. 

Vl-tu  -per-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  rituperat(e) ;  -ire.] 
Serving  to  vituperate;  containing  or  characterized 
by  abuse ;  abusive. 

"The  vituperative  style  of  his  patron."— Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

vi-tu -per-a-tlve-l?,  adv.  [English  vituper- 
ative; -ly.]  In  a  vituperative  or  abusive  manner; 
with  vituperation  or  abuse ;  abusively. 

vi-tu  -pSr-a  t5r,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  vituperates 
or  abuses  verbally  ;  a  railer,  a  reviler. 

*vl-tu-per -I-ous,  a.  [VITUPERATE.]  Worthy 
of  vituperation  ;  blameworthy,  disgraceful. 

"It  is  intituled  with  a  vituperous  and  vile  name."—  Shel- 
ton:  Don  Quixote,  pt.  iv.,  ch.  vi. 

vt'-va,  interj.  [Ital.]  An  Italian  exclamation 
of  applause  or  joy,  equivalent  to  the  French  vive. 
(q.  v.). 

II  Sometimes  used  substantively ;  as,  He  passed 
amid  the  vivas  of  the  people. 

Vl-va'-ce  (C  as  9h),  adv.    [Ital.] 
Music:  Briskly;  a  direction  that  the  passage  to 
which  it  is  prefixed  is  to  be  performed  in  a  brisk, 
lively  manner. 

Vl-va'-CiOU8,  adj.  [Lat.  vivax  (genit.  vivacis)  = 
tenacious  of  life,  vigorous,  from  vu-us=alive;  rr. 
&  Ital.  vivace ;  Sp.  vivaz.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Attaining  to  a  great  age ;  long-lived ;  tenacious 
of  life. 

"Hitherto  the  English  bishops  have  been  riracious 
almost  to  wonder.  For  necessarily  presumed  of  good 
years  before  entering  on  their  office  in  the  first  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  much  that  but  five  died  for  the 
first  twenty  yearsof  her  reign. "—Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  bk, 
ii.,  §  nvii. 

2.  Lively,  active,  sprightly,  gay  ;  proceeding  from 
or  characterized  by  vivacity. 

"His  gestures  note — and  hark!  his  tones  of  voice 
Are  all  vivacious  as  his  mien  and  looks." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

II.  Botany: 

\.  Lively ;  possessing  tenacity  of  life,  as  the  roots 
of  various  thistles.  (Loudon.) 

2.  Living  throughout  the  winter,  or  from  year  to 
year;  perennial.  (Goodrich.) 

vl-va  -clous  1J,  adv.  [Eng.  vivacious ;  -ly.]  In 
a  vivacious  or  sprightly  manner ;  with  sprightliness 
or  vivacity. 

vi-va -cious-ness,  8.    [Eng.  vivacious;  -ness.] 

"1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  long-lived;  lon- 
gevity. 

••Such  their  fleetnesse,  they  will  outrun  many  horses' 
vlvaciousneste,  they  outlive  most  men."—  Fuller:  Wor- 
thies; Devonshire. 

2.  Sprightliness,  vivacity,  liveliness. 
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vl-va$  -l-tf,  s.  [Fr.  vivacitf;  from  Lat.  vivaci- 
tatem,  accus.  of  vivact/as= natural  vigor,  from  viva* 
(genii,  vivacis)  —  tenacious  of  life,  vigorous:  Sp. 
rii'iii-idad;  Port. vivacidade ;  Ital. vivacita.]  [VIVA- 
CIOUS.] 

*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lone-lived  or 
tenacious  of  life ;  longevity ;  length  of  life. 

"  James  Sands,  of  Horbora,  in  this  county,  is  most 
remarkable  for  his  vivacity,  lor  he  lived  140  years."— 
Fuller:  Worthies:  Staffordshire. 

2.  Liveliness  of  manner  or  character;  sprightli- 
ness  of  temper  or  behavior;  animation,  cheerful- 
ness, briskness. 

"He  had  great  rirncity  in  his  fancy,  as  may  appear  by 
his  inclination  to  poetry." — Burnet:  Life  of  Half. 

vl-van-dl  «Sre  ,  «.  [Fr.,  fern,  of  vivandier,  from 
Italian  vivandiere=&  suer,  from  iwanda=food.] 

yTiAND.]    A  woman  attached  to  French  and  other 
uropean  continental  regiments,  who  Bells  provis- 
ions and  liquor.    Their  dress  is  generally  a  modifi- 
cation of  that  of  the  regiment  to  which  they  are 
attached. 

vl-var'-I-iim,  s.  [Lat.,  from  ri'rws  =  alive.]  A 
place  artificially  prepared,  iu  which  land  animals, 
Ac.,  are  kept  alive,  in  as  nearly  as  possible  their 
natural  state,  as  a  park,  a  warren,  or  the  like. 
[AQCAHIDM.] 

"The  Formigas  constitute  a  very  warren,  or  vivarium 
for  all  kinds  of  fishes."— field.  March  17.  1888. 

'Vl'-var-y',  subst.  [Lat.  vivarium.]  A  vivarium 
(q.  v.). 

"That  cage  and  vivarv 
Of  fowls  and  beasts." 

Donne:  Progress  of  the  Soul. 

VI  -rat  (t  silent),  interj.  [Fr.,from  Lat.  vivat,  3d 
pers.  sing.  pres.  subjunctive  of  i-j'uo=to  live.J  May 
he  (or  she)  live;  long  live;  an  exclamation  of 
applause  or  joy ;  a  viva.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
substantive. 

"Behold  him  everywhere  welcomed  with  vivats  or  awe- 
struck silence." — Carlyle:  Miscellaneous  Essays:  Count 
Cagliostro. 

vl  -va  VO'-9S,  phr.  [Lat.  =  with  theliving  voice.] 
By  word  of  mouth ;  orally. 

"Answers  to  questions  .  .  .  shall,  instead  of  being 
given  ri'cd  roc*?,  be  printed  with  the  votes." — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

1  It  is  often  used  adjectively;  as,  a  viva  voce 
examination,  and  sometimes  substantively,  as  in 
the  example. 

"  Attainments  which  can  be  tested  by  written  questions 
and  rii'd  voces  and  be  estimated  in  marks." — St.  James's 
Gazette,  April  10,  1888. 

VlV  -da,  8.      [VlFDA.1 

*vive,  a.    [Fr.,  fern,  of  vif;  Lat.  vtmw=alive.] 

*1.  Lively,  vivacious,  bright. 

"Sylvester  gives  it  this  true  and  Vive  description."— 
Herbert:  Travels,  p.  4. 

*2.  Forcible ;  spirited. 

"  He  [Jasper  Coligni]  by  a  rive  [the  4to  reads  lively] 
and  forcible  persuasion  moved  him  [Charles  the  9th]  to  a 
war  upon  Flanders." — Bacon:  On  War  with  Spain. 

3.  Bright,  clear,  distinct.    (Scotch.) 

Vive,  interj.  [Fr.,  from  vivre;  Lat.  vtro=to  live.] 
Long  live ;  success  to ;  as,  Vive  le  roi=long  live  the 
king. 

*vive  -If,  adv.  [English  vive,  a. ;  -ly."\  In  a  lively, 
bright,  or  animated  style  or  manner. 

" proving  and  describing  the  effects    of   love   so 

vively." — Sen  Jonson:  Xew  Inn.    (Argument.) 

*V1  -ven-9#,  8.  [Latin  vivens,  pr.  par.  of  vivo=to 
live.]  Manner  of  supporting  or  continuing  life,  or 
vegetation. 

"A  distinct  and  indisputable  way  of  rivenci/."—Brotcne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

vl-ver  -r&,  «.    [Lat.=a  ferret.] 

ZoOl.:  Civet-cat;  the  type  genus  of  Viverridfe 
(q.  v.),  with  the  range  of  the  family.  Body  elon-  sy 
gated  and  compressed ;  head  pointed  in  front,  ears  HI 
rather  small ;  extremities  snort,  feet  small  and 
rounded;  toes  short,  five  on  each  foot;  tail  moder- 
ate or  long;  a  pair  of  large  glandular  follicles,  sit- 
uated on  the  perineum,  in  both  sexes  and  secreting 
in  most  species  an  oily  substance  of  a  penetrating 
odor.  All  the  species  are  extremely  active,  tierce, 
and  rapacious,  and  feed  chiefly  on  small  mammals 
and  birds.  The  genus  is  an  extensive  one,  and  is 
often  divided  into  groups,  to  which  some  natural- 
ists give  generic  rank.  The  chief  are  (1)  Viverra 
R roper,  including  the  largest  species.  Fur  rather 
>ng  and  loose,  and  elongated  iu  the  median  line 
of  the  neck  and  back,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  crest 
or  mane.  (2)  Viverricula,  and  (3)  Genetta,  contain- 
ing smaller  species,  differing  slightly  from  tiie  first 
group  in  dentition. 

vl-ver  -rfc-vfis,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  viverr(a),  and 
Lat.  <TMS  an  ancestor.]  [  Yi\  I.KKID.K, -.  I 


vivid 

vl-ver-rlc  -u-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
viverra  (q.  v.).]  [ViVEREA.] 

vi-ver  -rl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  virerr(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idte.] 

1.  Zool.:  A  family  of  Carnivorous  Mammals,  sec- 
tion JSluroidea,  confined  to  the  Old  World ;  p.  M. 


pestinse. 

2.  Palozont. :  The  family  commences  in  the  Eo- 
cene, in  which  formation  in  America  Viverravus 
occurs. 

vl-ver-ri  -nse,  s.  pi,  [Mod.  Lat.  viverr(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -mce.l 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  Vivcrridce  (q.  v.), 
with  several  genera,  having  approximately  the 
range  of  the  f  amily. 

vl-v8r  -rine,  a.  &  s.   [VrvERRixi.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  the- 
sub-family  Viverriuoe  or  the  genus  Viverra. 

"A  curious  otter-like  modification  of  the  Viverrine 
type."— Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  iv.  436. 

B.  As  subsl. :   Any  individual  of  the  sub-family 
Viverrinee  or  the  genus  Viverra  (q.  v.). 

"  All  the  essential  characters  .  .  .  of  a  Vlrerrine."— 
Prof.  Parker,  in  Cassell's  Kat.  Hist.,  ii.  86. 

viverrine-cat,  s. 

Zoology:  Felis  viverrina,  a  large  Tiger-cat,  from. 
India.  '  Ears  small  and  blunt,  fur  coarse  and  dull, 
limbs  short  and  strong;  snout  narrow,  and  drawn 
out  like  that  of  a  Civet,  whence  the  specific  name ; 
color  gray,  lighter  beneath,  banded  and  spotted 
with  black.  The  skull  is  remarkable  from  the  fact 
that  the  orbit  is  completed  behind  by  bone,  which 
is  quite  exceptional  among  the  Carnivora. 

viverrine-dasyure,  s. 

ZoOl.:  A  variety  of  Dasyurus  maugei  from  New 
South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land.  General 
color  black,  brown ,  or  gray ;  head  and  body  spotted, 
with  white,  under  parts  white. 

Vlv'-erf,  s.  [Fr.t'irres=provisions,  victuals,  from? 
vivre;  Lat.  vivo=to  live.]  Food,  eatables,  provis- 
ions, victuals.  (Scotch.) 

Vive?,  s.  [Fr.  avives,  from  citie=lively,  brisk  ;  ecm 
tri«e=running  water,  because  the  animals  are  said  to- 
contract  this  complaint  through  drinking  running 
water.  (Littre.))  [FIVES.] 

vlv-I-a  -nl-a,  *.  [Named  after  Signor  Viviana, 
M.  D.,  a  botanist  of  Genoa.] 

Bat. :  The  typical  genus  of  Viviamacese  (q.  v.). 
Undershrubs  with  opposite  ovate  leaves,  covered 
beneath  with  white  down,  and  terminal  panicles  of 
white,  pink,  or  purple  flowers.  Natives  of  Chili  and 
Brazil. 

vlv-I-a-nl-a' -98-88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  viviani(a)  ; 
Let.  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -occos.] 

Hot.:  Vivianiads;  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Malvales.  Herbs  or  undershrubs, 
with  opposite  or  whorled,  exstipulate  leaves,  often 
hoary  on  their  lower  side  with  down.  Flowers  in 
panicles  or  corymbs,  white,  red,  or  pink.  C  alyx 
ten-ribbed,  with  five  divisions;  petals  five,  with 
claws  often  remaining,  after  withering  around  the 
ovary ;  stamens  ten :  filaments  distinct ;  anthers 
two-celled ;  stigmas  three,  sessile ;  ovary  free,  three- 
celled  ;  ovules  two  in  each  cell,  one  ascending,  the- 
other  suspended ;  capsule  three-lobed,  three-celled : 
seeds  roughish.  Natives  of  Chili  and  the  South  of 
Brazil.  Known  genera  four,  species  fifteen.  (Lind- 
ley.) 

vlv-I-a  nl-ad,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  vivian(a) ;  Eng. 
suff.  -«d.] 

Hot.  (pi.) :  Theorder  Vivianiacese  (q.  v.).  (Ltnd- 
ley.) 

vlv  -I-an-lte,  s.  [After  the  English  mineralogist, 
J.  G.  Vivian ;  suff.  -He  (Min.).\ 

Min.:  A  mineral  crystallizing  in  the  mouoclmic 
system,  but  sometimes  occurring  in  an  earthy  form. 
Hardness,  1-5-2;  specific  gravity,  2'58-2'68;  luster 
on  cleavage  faces  pearly,  others  vitreous ;  colorless 
when  pure,  but,  owing  to  the  rapid  oxidation  of 


is  equivalent  to  the  formula  3FeO,PO5+8HO. 

VlV -Id,  a.  [Lat.  w'CT'dws=animated.  true  to  life, 
from  tuTOS=ahve;Fr.  vivide;  Ital.  ytrttto.] 

1  Exhibiting  the  appearance  of  life  or  freshness ; 
clear,  bright,  fresh,  lively ;  life-like,  strong,  intense. 

"A  bed  of  tulips  presents  only  a  glare  of  vivid  colors." 
— Knox:  Winter  Evenings,  even,  7. 

2.  Forming  brilliant  images,  or  painting  in  bright 
colors;  life-like,  striking,  realistic;  giving  a  strik- 
ing or  life-like  character  or  account. 

"Being  minute  without  being  dull,  and  vivid  without 
undue  effusiveness."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 
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vividity 

*vl-vld'-l-t£,  s.    [Eng.  vivid:  -ity.]    The  quality 
or  state  of  being  vivid  :  vividness. 
VlV-Id-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  vivid;  -ly.~\ 

1.  In  a  vivid  manner  ;  with  strength  or  intensity. 

"Full  oft  the  innocent  sufferer  gees 
Too  clearly,  feels  too  vividly." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

2.  In  bright,  clear,  or  glowing  colors  :  in  a  strik- 
ing or  realistic  manner;  so  as  to  present  a  life_-like 
picture  to  the  mind  ;  as,  a  scene  vividly  described. 

vlv  -Id-ness,  s.    [Eng.  vivid;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vivid  ;  liveliness, 
vivacity,  sprightliness,  intensity. 

"The  vividness  of  their  scarlet  color."  —  London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

2.  Strength   of    coloring;   strikingness  ;    as,    the 
vividness  of  a  description. 

*vl-vlf  -Ic,  *vl-vlf  -Ick,  *vl-vlf  -Ic-al,  o-  [Lat- 
ivificus,  from  wVus=alive,  and  facio  (pass,  fio)  =tp 

ake.]  [VIVIFS.]  Giving  life,  making  alive  ;  vivi- 
fying. 

"Without  whose  salutary  and  vit-iflck  beams,  all  motion, 
both  animal,  vital,  and  natural,  would  speedily  cease.*'  — 
Bay:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

*vl-vlf  -I-cant,  a<y.  [Let.  vivlficans,  pr.  par.  of 
vivifico=to  vivify  (q.  v.).]  Vivific,  vivifying. 

"Which  hath  no  vivificant  nor  quickening  power."  — 
P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  686. 

*vl-vlf  -I-cate,  «.  t.  [Lat.  viviflcatus,  pa.  par.  of 
vivifico—  to  vivify  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:-  To  give  life  to;  to  animate,  to 
vivify. 

"God  viviflcotes  and  actuates  thewhole  world."  —  More: 
Philosophical  Cabbala,  ch.  i. 

2.  Old.  Chem.  :  To  restore  or  reduce  to  the  natural 
or  to  a  metallic  state,  as  metal  from  an  oxide, 
solution,  or  the  like  ;  to  revive. 

*vlv-l-fl-ca  -tion,  s.  [Fr.]  [VIVIFICATE.]  The 
act  of  vivifying  or  giving  life  ;  the  state  of  being 
vivified  ;  the  act  of  viviflcating  ;  revival. 

"The  nature  of  riviflcation  is  very  worthy  the  inquiry." 
—Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §695. 

*vly  -I-f  I-ca-tlve,  o.  [Eng.  vivificat(e\;  -ire.] 
Tending  or  able  to  vivify,  animate,  or  give  life  ; 
capable  of  vivifying. 

"That  lower  virlficative  principle  of  his  soul  did  grow 
strong."  —  More:  Philosophical  Cabbala,  ch.  i. 

VlV-I-fy,  *VlV-l-fle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  vivifler,  from 
Lat.  vivifico,  from  vivus=  alive,  and  facio  (pass,  fio) 
=  to  make.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  endue  with  life;  to  animate;  to 
quicken  ;  to  give  life  to. 

"  Gut-worms,  as  soon  as  vivifled,  creep  into  the  stomach 
for  nutriment."  —  Harvey:  On  Consumption. 

B.  Intrans.:  To   impart  life   or   animation;  to 
quicken. 

"Which  should  shew,  that  snow  hath  in  it  a  secret 
warmtii  ;  for  else  it  could  hardly  vivifle."  —  Bacon:  Nat. 


*vl-vlp  -ar-a,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  viviparus.] 

tVlVIPAEOUS.] 

Zo6l.:  Do  Blainville's  name  for  the  Mammalia 
<q.v.). 

vlv-I-par-I-ty*,  s.  [English  vivipar(ous) ;  -%.] 
The  quality,  state,  or  character  of  being  vivipar- 
ous. (See  extract  under  OVIPARITY.) 

vl-Vip'-a-rous,  a.  [Lat.  viviparus,  from  vivus= 
alive,  and pario=to  bring  forth.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  c&  Zool.:  Producing  young  alive. 
The  term  is  used  in  the  two  following  senses : 

(1)  Of  those  animals  in  which  the  chorion,  or 
external  tunic  of  the  ovum,  contracts  a  vascular 
adhesion  to  the  uterus. 

"It  is  not  very  easy  to  conceive  a  more  evidently  pros- 
pective contrivance  than  that  which,  in  all  viviparous 
animals,  is  found  in  the  milk  of  the  female  parent." — 
Paley:  Nat.  Theol.,  ch.  xiv. 

(2)  Of  those  animals  the  young  of  which  are  extri- 
cated from  their  egg-coverings  in  tho  oviduct  and 
produced  alive. 

2.  Bot. :  Bearing  young  plants  in  place  of  flowers 
and  seeds,  as  Marica  ccerulea.    There  are    some 
viviparous  ferns,  as  Asplenium  bulbiferium.    [BUL- 
BIL,  GEMMA.] 

viviparous-blenny,  s. 

Ichthyology :  Zoarces  viviparus^  a  species  about 
a  foot  long,  common  on  the  European  side  of  the 
Atlautic,ranging  into  the  German  Ocean  and  the 
Baltic.  The  female  produces  her  young  alive,  and 
these  are  so  well  developed  at  their  birth  that  they 
immediately  swim  about  almost  as  boldly  as  the 
adults.  From  two  to  three  hundred  are  produced 
by  one  female,  and  directly  before  parturition  the 
abdomen  is  so  distended  that  it  is  impossible  to 
touch  it  without  causing  some  of  the  young  to  be 
extruded.  [ZoARCES.] 
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viviparous-fishes, s.  pi. 

IchthyoliHjy:  Fishes,  t  ho  females  of  which  produce 
their  young?  alive,  as  the  result  of  actual  congress, 
the  males  in  most  cases  being  furnished  with  intro- 
mittent  organs.  Among  these  are  many  of  the 
Chondropterygians,  the  families  Embiotocidae, 
many  of  the  Blenniidee  and  Cyprinodontidse,  aiid 
several  Lophobranchs. 

viviparous-larva,  s. 

Entom, :  The  larva  of  the  genus  Miastor  (q.  v.)« 

viviparous-lizard,  s. 

ZoQlogy :  Lacerta  vivipara,  a  European  species, 
from  four  to  six  inches  long.  The  colors  and  mark- 
ings vary  greatly ;  thq  general  ground  tint  of  tho 
upper  parts  is  a  greenish-brown  dotted  with  black  : 
the  under  surface  in  the  male  bright  orange  spotted 
with  black,  in  tho  female  pale  grayish-green. 

vl-vlp  -a-roiis-ly*,  adv.  [Eng.  viviparous;  -ly.] 
In  a  viviparous  manner. 

vl-vlp  a-roiis  ness,  s.  [Eng.  viviparous;  -nesp.] 
The  quality,  state,  or  character  of  being  viviparous ; 
viviparity. 

vlv-l-per-9ep  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  vtou«= alive,  and 
Eng.  perception.]  The  perception  of  the  processes 
of  vital  functions  in  their  natural  action.  (Opposed 
to  observation  by  vivisection.)  (J.  G.  Wilkinson,) 

*ylv'-l-sect,  verb  tr.  [VIVISECTION.]  To  dissect 
while  still  living. 

"The  great  physiologist  .  .  .  ia  represented  stand- 
ing, and  at  his  feet  a  little  rabbit  waiting  to  be  vivi- 
sected."—St.  James's  Gazette,  Feb.  9,  1886. 

vlv-I-sSc'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  vtuus=alive,  and  sectio 
=  a  cutting,  a  section  (q.  v.).] 
Natural  Science : 

1.  A  term  denoting,  in  its  strict  signification,  the 
dissection  of  living  animals,  but  popularly  employed 
to  denote  the  practice   of  performing  operations 
with  the  knife  on  living  animals,  with  the  view  (1) 
of  increasing  physiological  knowledge :  (2)  of  con- 
verting speculative  into  positive  conclusion;  and 
(3)  of  acquiring  manual  dexterity  in  operative  sur- 
gery.   In  this  last  sense  vivisection  is  principally 
confined  to    the   French   veterinary  schools.     By 
biologists  the  term  is  extended  to  include  the  per- 
formance of  all  scientific   experiments  of  a  kind 
calculated  to  inflict  pain  upon  living  animals,  and 
having  for  their  object  tho  investigation  of  the 
laws  which  govern  life,  the  processes  of  disease, 
the  action  of  heat  and  cold,  poisons,  and  thera- 
peutic remedies.     The  practice  appears   to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Alexandrian  school  in  the 
fourth  century  B.  C. :  and  to  this  practice  we  owe, 
among  many  other  benefits,  the  discovery  of  tho 
circulation  of  the  blood  by  Harvey;  the  treatment 
of  aneurism  by  ligatures  by  Hunter;  the  distinc- 
tion of  tho  sensorj  and  motor  nerves  by  Bell;  the 
introduction  of    chloroform ;     and    the    improved 
treatment  of  cerebral  diseases  which  resulted  from 
the  researches   of    Brown-Sequard    and    Bernard. 
Among  the  chief  investigators  by  this  method  of 
research  at  tho  present  day  are  Burdon-Sanderson, 
Greenfeld,    and    Klein,  in    England;    Pasteur   in 
France,  and  Koch  in  Germany.     (Haydn.) 

2.  Any  painful  scientific  experiment  performed 
upon  a  living  animal. 

"We  must  conclude  that  vivisections  are  not  justifi- 
able for  the  mere  instruction  of  ordinary  students."— 
Westminster  Review,  Jan.,  1866,  p.  150. 

vlv-l-sec-tion-al,a.  [English  vivisection ;  -aZ.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  vivisection  (q.  v.). 

"It  is  impossible  by  vivisectional  experiment  to  know 
which  microscopical  elements  of  the  tissues  of  the  ani- 
mal we  destroy.  — Westminster  Review,  Jan.,  1866,  p.  148. 

vlv'-l-sec'-tlpn-lst,  s.  [Eng.  vivisection^  -ist.] 
One  who  practices  or  upholds  vivisection;  avivi- 
soctor. 

"  Then  we  are  introduced  to  a  certain  vivisect ionist." — 
London  Echo. 

vlv'-l-sec-t6r,  s.  [Lat.  tnEtntt^alive,  nn<\sector= 
a  cutter.]  [SECTOR.]  One  who  practices  vivisec- 
tion. 

"It  is  obviously  impossible  ...  to  yield  the  re- 
quired trust  in  the  viv  (sectors. " — Contemporary  Review, 
Feb.,  1887,  p.  346. 

vlx  -en,  s.  [The  fern,  of  fox;  cf.  Gor.  fticiishi, 
fern,  otfuchs—a  fox.  This  is  the  only  surviving  in- 
stance of  the  old  English  mode  of  forming  tho  femi- 
nine by  adding  tho  suff.  -en  to  the  masculine.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  she-fox, 

"These,  from  th«ir  size,  are  not  difficult  to  overcome, 
especially  if  dog  ^nd  vixen  hunt  in  company." — St. 
James's  Gazette,  Feb.  10,  1887. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  Au  ill-tempered,  snarling  man. 

(2)  A  turbulent,  quarrelsome  woman;  a  terma- 
gant, a  scold. 

'"That  may  be  very  honorable  in  you,' answered  the 
pertinacious  vixen."—  Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 
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vlx'-en-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  vixen;  •ish.']  Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  a  vixen  ;  ill-tempered,  cross. 

"So  Tom  Smart  and  his  clay-colored  pig  with  the  red 
wheels,  and  the  vixenish  mare  with  the  fast  pace,  went  on 
together."—  Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xiv. 

vlx'-en-l?,  a.  f Englishman;  -Zy.]  Havingthe 
qualities  of  a  vixen ;  ill-tempered,  snappish. 

viz.,  conj.  [See  def.]  A  contraction  of  videlicet 
(q.  v.). 

*Vl  -za-ment,  s.    [See  def.]    A  corruption  of  ad- 
visement.   (Shakesp, :  Merry  Wives,  i.  1.) 
*vlz  -ard,  s.    [VISOR.] 
*vlz  -ard,  v.  t.    [VIZARD,  s.]    To  mask. 
"Degree  being vizarded, 
The  unworthlest  shows  as  fairly  in  the  mask." 

Stiakesp.:  Troilus  and  Creasida,  L  3. 

*VlZ-Ca'-9n?,,  8.      [VlSCACHA.] 

vl-zier  ,  vl-zir  ,  vl-§ier',  s.  [Arabic  wazir  =  a 
counselor  of  state,  minister,  viceregent,  orig.  =  a 
porter;  hence,  one  who  bears  the  burden  of  state 
affairs,  from  toazara=tx>  bear  a  burden,  to  support, 
to  sustain.!  The  title  of  a  high  political  officer  in 
the  Turkish  empire  and  other  Mohammedan  states. 
The  title  is  given  in  Turkey  to  the  heads  of  the 
various  ministerial  departments  into  which  the 
divan  or  ministerial  council  is  divided,  and  to  all 
pashas  of  three  tails.  The  prime-minister,  or  presi- 
dent of  tho  divan,  is  styled  the  grand-vizier,  vizier- 
azam,  or  sadr-azam.  In  India  vizier  was  the  title 
of  the  highest  officer  at  the  Mogul  court  at  Delhi; 
and  nawab-vizier  ultimately  became  tho  hereditary 
title  in  the  dynasty  ruling  atOude. 

vl-zler  -ate,  s.  [Eng.  vizier;  -ate.']  The  office, 
state,  or  authority  of  a  vizier. 

vl-zier'-I-al,  a.  [Eng.  vizier;  -taZ.]  Of ,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  issued  by  a  vizier. 

vlz'-Sr,  a.    [VisoR.] 

ylz'-5r,  v.  t.  [VIZOR,  *.]  To  cover  with  ot  as 
with  a  vizor;  to  mask. 

vlac'-fcS  vark,  s.   [But.] 

Zo&l. :  The  name  given  by  tho  Dutch  colonists  of 
South  Africa  to  Phacochoerus  ethiopicus.  [WART- 
HOG.] 

V-moth,*.    [See  def.] 

Entom. :  Halia  wavaria,  a  rather  common  Euro- 
pean geometer  moth,  family  Macaridap.  Antennae 
of  the  male  pectinated,  those  of  the  female  simple. 
Wings  gray,  tinged  with  a  faint  iridescence  or 

Rurple  gloss;  the  fore  wings  streaked,  and  having 
>ur  conspicuous  spots,  tho  second  one  shaped  like 
a  V,  whence  the  name.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the 
gooseberry. 

v6-and-  zel'-a,  s.    [From  the  Malagasy  name.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Phaseolese.  Voandzeia  subter* 
ranea  has  at  last  subterranean  fruit.  It  is  a  native 
of.  Africa,  but  is  cultivated  also  in  America  for  its 
eatable  seeds  and  legumes. 

VOC'-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Latin  vocabulum=au 
appellation,  designation,  or  name,  from  voco=to 
call,  from  vox  (gonit.  vocis)  =  the  voice  (q.  v.).]  A 
word,  a  term,  a  name;  specif.,  a  word  considered  as 
composed  of  certain  sounds  or  letters,  without  re- 
gard to  its  meaning. 

"To  conjure  with  the  magic  vocables  'peace,'  'liberty,' 
and  'humanity.'  " — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

v5-cab'-u-lar-^.  s.  [Fr.  vocabulaire,  from  voc- 
able  =  a  vocable  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  list  or  collection  of  the  words  of  a  language, 
arranged    in    alphabetical    order,  and    briefly    ex- 
plained; a  dictionary,  a  lexicon,  a  word-book. 

"  A  vocabulary  made  after  this  fashion  would  with  more 
ease,  and  in  less  time,  teach  the  true  signification  of 
many  terms." — Locke:  Human  Understand.,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  11. 

2.  The  sum  or  stock  of  words  used  in  a  language ; 
the  range  of  words  employed  in  a  particular  pro- 
fession, trade  or  branch  of  science. 

"  Their  structure  and  vocabulary  have  been  fully  illus- 
trated by  Schiefner  and  F.  MUller."— Athenceum,  Dec. 
20,  1884. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  vocabulary  and 
dictionary  see  DICTIONARY. 

*v5-cab'-U-Hst,  subst.  [Eng.  vocabul(ary) ;  -i&t,] 
The  writer  or  compiler  of  a  vocabulary. 

VO'-cal,  *v6'-call,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  vocal,  from  Lat. 
voffa  I  is = sonorous  i  vocal,  from  vox  (genit.  voci«)  = 
the  voice.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  voice  or  speech ;  uttered 
or  delivered  with  the  voice. 

*'  The  bells  of  Rylstone  seemed  to  say  .  .  . 
With  vocal  music,  '  GOD  US  AYDE!  '  " 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe.  vii. 

2.  Having  a  voice,  endowed  with,  or  as  if  with,  a 
voice. 


boll,    bdy-;     pout,    Jdwl;    cat,    c,ell,     chorus,     c,hin,    bench;     go,    £em;     thin,    this;     sin,     as. ;     expect,     Xenopnon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
•clan,      -tian  =  snan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shiin;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -We,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


vocal-chords 


II.  Technically: 
1.    Phonetics: 


[VOICE,  S..  II.  4.] 

(2)  Having  a  vowel  character ;  vowel. 
2.  Music: 

(1)  For  or  by  the  voice.    (Only  applied  to  music 
intended  to  be  sung.) 

(2)  Applied  to  compositions  so  written  as  to  be 
easy  and  effective  for  the  voice. 

(3)  Applied  to  the  singing  quality  of  tone  obtained 
from  an  instrument, 

B.  As  substantive: 

Roman  Church:  A  man  who  has  a  right  to  vote  in 
certain  elections. 

vocal-chords,  vocal-cords,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  The  inferior  thyro-arytenoid  ligaments; 
elastic  membranes,  the  edges  of  which  form  the  side 
of  the  glottis.  They  are  attached  in  front  to  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  and  end  behind  in  a  process  of 
the  arytenoid  cartilages.  They  nearly  close  the 
aperture  of  the  windpipe.  (For  the  use  of  the  vocal 
chords  see  VOICE,  «.,  ft.  1.)  In  addition  to  them 
there  are  upper  or  false  vocal  chords,  which  are  not 
immediately  concerned  in  the  production  of  the 
voice.  [VOICE,  s.,  II.  1.] 

vocal-tube,  s. 

Anat.:  The  part  of  the  air-passages  above  the 
inferior  ligaments  of  the  larynx,  including  the  pas- 
sages through  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  (Dunglison.) 

vo-cal'-IC,  a.  [Eng.  vocal;  -ic.'J  Relating,  per- 
taining to,  or  consisting  of  vowel  sounds. 

"Take  the  word  few,  in  which  it  has  only  a  vocalic 
sound." — Earle:  Philology  of  English  Language,  %  129. 

v6'-cal-I|m,  s.    [Eng.  vocal;  -ism.] 

1.  The  exercise  of  the  vocal  organs ;  vocalization. 

"There  is  one  dialect  of  our  family  which  is  distin- 
guished for  such  a  vocalism,  and  that  is  Mffiso-Gothic." — 
Earle:  Philology  of  English  Tongue,,  §  109. 

2.  A  vocalic  sound. 

"To  ntter  such  thick-lipped  vocalismx  as  Mosos."—  Earle: 
Philology,  §  126. 

vo'-cal-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  vocal;  -isf.]  A  vocal  musi- 
cian ;  a  singer,  as  opposed  to  an  instrumental  per- 
former. 

*vo-cal  -I-tf ,  s.    [Eng.  vocal;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  utterable  by  the 
voice. 

"Smoothness  and  freeness  of  vocality." — Holder. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  a  vowel ;  vocalic  character. 
vo-cal-I-za -tlon,  v6-cal-i-s,a'-tion,  s.    [Eng. 

vocaliz(e),  vocalis(e) ;  -ation.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  vocalizing;  the  state  of  being  vocal- 
ized. 

2.  The  formation  and  utterance  of  vocal  sounds. 
II.  Music: 

1.  Control  of  the  voice  and  vocal  sounds. 

2.  Method  of  producing  and  phrasing  notes  with 
the  voice. 

"  Not  merely  was  her  localization  beyond  reproach,  but 
her  acting  was  quite  up  to  the  same  high  level."— London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

VO  -Cftl-ize,  VO  -cal-I§e,  v.t.  [French  vocaliser, 
from  i'ocai=vocal  (q.  v.).J 

1.  To  form  into  voice ;  to  make  vocal. 

"It  is  one  thing  to  give  an  impulse  to  breath  alone; 
another  thing  to  vocalize  that  breath." — Holder. 

2.  To  utter  with  voice,  and  not  merely  breath ;  to 
make  sonant. 

v6'-C9.1-lf ,  adv.    [Eng.  vocal;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  vocal  manner ;  with  voice  •  with  an  audible 
sound. 

2.  In  words ;  verbally. 

"We  .  .  .  commemorate  mentally,  vocally,  and  manu- 
ally .  .  .  the  death  and  burial  of  Christ  our  Lord." — 
Waterland:  Works,  viii.  222. 

3.  As  regards  vowels  or  vocalic  sounds. 
"Syllables  which  are  vocally  of  the  lowest  considera- 
tion/'— Earle:  Philology  of  English  Tongue,  §  647. 

vo -cal-nSss,  «.  [Eng.  vocal; ;-ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  vocal ;  vocality. 

v6  ca  -tion,  subst.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vocationem, 
accus.  of  vocafio=a  calling,  bidding,  invitation, 
from  vocatus,  pa.  par.  of  voco=to  call,  from  vox, 
(genit.  vocM)  =  the  voice;  Sp.  vocacion;  Port,  voca- 
cao;  Ital.  vocazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  calling  or  designation  to  a  particular  state, 
prof  ession,  or  business ;  a  summons,  an  injunction, 
a  call. 
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2.  One's  calling,  profession,  business,  employ- 
ment, trade,  or  occupation. 

"  If  honesty  be  the  heart,  industry  is  the  right  hand  of 
every  vocation" — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,'ser.  14. 

II.  Scripture  eft  Ecclesiol. :  The  Greek,  word  kit-sis 
so  translated  in  Eph.  iv.  1,  but  generally  in  the 
Authorized  Version  rendered  "calling."  is  applied 
to  the  position  of  all  C  hristian  men.  (See  extract.) 
In  a  more  restricted  sense  the  term  is  takeu  forthat 
"  disposition  of  Divine  Providence  whereby  persons 
are  invited  to  serve  God  in  some  special  state."  e.g., 
as  clerics,  or  (in  the  Roman  Church)  as  religious. 
[CALLING,  C.  II.  1,  RELIGIOUS,  B.] 

"  Receive  our  supplications  and  prayers,  which  we  offer 
before  thee  for  all  estates  of  men  in  thy  holy  church,  that 
every  member  of  the  same,  in  his  vocation  and  ministry, 
may  truly  and  godly  serve  thee." — Second  Collect  for  Good 
Friday. 

*vp-ca'-tlon-al,  a.  [Eng.  vocation;  -«(.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  a  vocation  or  occupation. 

"Sailors  are  a  class  apart,  bat  only  in  a  vocational 
sense." — London  Daily  Telegraph, 

VOC  -a-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  vocativus,  from  voca- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  voco=to  call ;  Fr.  vocatif;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  vocativo.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  calling  or 
addressing  by  name ;  appellative.    Applied  to  the 
grammatical  case  of  uouns  in  which  a  person  or 
thing  is  addressed. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  term  of  address:  specif.,  in  gram- 
mar, that  case  which  is  employed  in  calling  upon 
a  person  or  thing. 

"This  document,   interspersed  with  ceremonial  voca- 
tives.— 'O  Most  High  Prince  !'  'O  Mighty  Emperor  !'  " 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*v5ch '-9 -9.,  s.    [VocimiA.l 

voch-jf-a  -96-88,  v6-chy>I-a'-ce-se,  subst.  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  *vochy(a),  vochysi(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
snff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Vochyads ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Sapindales.  Trees  or  shrubs  with 
opposite  branches,  four-angled  when  young. 
Leaves  normally  opposite,  the  upper  ones  some- 
times alternate,  with  glands  or  two  stipules  at 
their  base;  flowers  generally  in  terminal  panicles 
or  large  gayly-colored  racemes;  sepals  four  to  five, 
unequal  in  size,  the  upper  one  the  largest  and  having 
a  spur ;  petals  one,  two,  three,  or  five,  unequal ;  sta- 
mens one  to  five,  generally  opposite  to  the  petals, 
most  of  them  sterile,  but  one  having  a  four-celled 
fertile  anther:  style  one;  stigma  one;  ovary  three- 
celled,  each  with  one,  two,  or  many  ovules ;  capsule 
three-angled,  three-celled,  three-valved,  or  occa- 
sionally one-celled,  one-seeded  ;  seed  usually  winged. 
Natives  of  tropical  America. 

voch  -?-ad,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  vochy(sia) ;  Eng.  snff. 
-ad.] 
Bot.  (pi.) :  The  Vochyacew  (q.  v.).    (Lindley.) 

vS-Ch^S,-!-?.,  *VOCh  -?-a,  s.  [From  vochy,  the 
Guianan  name  of  Vochysia  guianensis.~\ 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Vochyacee?  (q.  v.). 
Tropical  American  trees  with  ovate  entire  leaves, 
opposite  or  verticillate.  Flowers  in  panicles, 
yellow  or  orange,  with  a  smell  of  violets ;  calyx 
five-cleft,  one  segment  spurred ;  petals  three,  one 
larger  than  the  others;  stamens  three  \  capsule  tri- 
angular, with  three  cells,  each  containing  a  one- 
winged  seed. 

*vo-clf -er-an$e,  s.  [English  vociferan(t) ;  -ce.] 
Noise,  clamor. 

"All  now  is  wrangle,  abuse,  and  voctferance." 

R.  Browning:  Master  Ilugues  of  Saxe-Qot ha. 

*vo-clf -5r-ant,  a.  [Lat.  vociferans,  pr.  par.  of 
vocifero—tp  vociferate  (q.  v.).]  Vociferating,  clam- 
orous, vociferous. 

"That  placid  flock,  that  pastor  vociferant." 

K.  Browning:  Christinas  Eve,  iv. 

v6-?If  -er-ate,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Latin  vociferatus,  pa. 
par.  of  vociferor,  from  vox  (gen it.  vocis)  =  the  voice, 
and/ero=to  bear,  to  lift  up.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  cry  out  loudly;  to  bawl;  to  ex- 
claim loudly  ;  to  shout  out. 

"Through  the  ranks  vociferating  call'd 
His  Trojans  on." 

Coviper:  Homer's  Iliad,  IV. 

B.  Tram. :  To  utter  with  a  loud  or  clamorous 
voice ;  to  shout  out. 

"The  poor  plebeian,  though  he  may  vociferate  the  word 
liberty,  knows  not  how  to  give  it  an  effectual  support." — 
Knox:  Essays,  No.  81. 

v6-clf-§r-a  -tlon,  *vo-clf-er-a-cy-on,  s.  [Fr. 
vociferation,  from  Lat.  vociferationem,  accus.  of 
vociferatio=&n  outcry.]  [VOCIFERATE.]  The  act  of 
vociferating;  a  violent  outcry;  a  clamorous  or 
vehement  utterance  of  the  voice. 

"The  vociferations  of  emotion  or  of  pain." — Byron: 
Chtlde  Harold,  iv.  (Note  8.) 
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*v6-$If  '-er-a-t8r,  s.  [Lat.,  from  roriftrctus.  pa. 
par.  of  voci/e-ro=to  vociferate  (q.  v.).]  One  who 
vociferates  ;  a  clamorous  shouter. 

"He  defied  the  vociferatora  to  do  their  worst."— Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph. 

*vo-clf-er-6s  -I-ty,  «.  [Eng.  vociferous;  -iti/.l 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vociferous;  clamor- 
ousness. 

"In  its  native  twanging  vociferosMy."—Carlyle-  3lix- 
cell.,iv.  91. 

v6-9lf  -er  oils,  a.  [English  vocifer(ate) ;  -ous.] 
Uttering  a  loud  noise;  crying  out  or  shouting 
vehemently ;  bawling,  clamorous. 

"Was  no  leas  vnciftrous  in  his  harangue."—  Cook:  Tlu'rJ 
Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiii. 

vo-clf  -er-ous-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  vociferous;  -ly.~] 
In  a  vociferous  manner ;  with  great  noise  or  clamor. 

*vo-9lf  -gr-ous-ness,  s.  [English  vociferous; 
-ness.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vociferous; 
noisiness,  clamorousness. 

*v5c'-U-l8.r,  adj.  [Latin  vox  (genit.  rocis)  =  the 
voice.]  Vocal. 

"The  series  of  vocular  eiclamations."—  Dtckent:  Oliver 
Twist,  ch.  vii. 

*VOC'-ule,  subst.  [A  dimin.  from  Lat.  vox  (genit. 
t'oci8)=the  voice.]  A  faint  or  weak  sound  of  the 
voice,  as  that  made  in  separating  the  lips  in  pro- 
nouncing the  letters  p,  t,  or  fc. 

vSd-ka,  s.  [Rnss.]  An  intoxicating  spirit  dis- 
tilled from  rye,  and  much  used  in  Russia. 

voe,  subst.  [Icel.  ror.]  An  inlet,  bay,  or  creek. 
(Orkney  and  Shetland.) 

"In  the  roes  of  Orkney,  Haco, 

Thou  didst  spread  thy  prideful  sail." 
Blackie:  Lays  of  Highlands  and  Islands,  p.  00. 

vcslk  -nSr-lte  ((B  as  e),  s.  [AfterCaptain  Volk- 
ner;  suff.  -He  (Min.).} 

Min.:  A  talc-like  mineral,  occurring  massive  and 
foliated  with  yellow  serpentine,  at  Snarum,  Nor- 
way, and  at  Slatoust.  Urals.  Crystallization,  hex- 
agonal. Hardness, 2'U;  specific  gravity,  2'O4;  color, 
white;  luster,  pearly ;  feel,  greasy;  translucent  to 
transparent.  Composition:  Alumina,  16'8;  mag- 
nesia, 39'2;  water.  44'0=100,  yielding  the  formula 
Al2O3,3HO-(-6MgOHO+6HO. 

VO'-gle,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  connected 
with  vogue  (q.  v.).]  Vain,  merry,  cheerful,  well- 
pleased.  (Scotch.) 

v6"-gle,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min. :  A  cavity  in  a  lode  or  vein,  a  vugg  or  ingle. 

VOg -H-an-lte, «.  [Named  after  Dr.  J.  F.  Vogl, 
of  Bohemia.] 

M in. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  globular  or  earthy 
encrustations  on  uraninite  (q.  v.).  Soft,  Color 
and  streak,  shades  of  green.  Composition:  A  basic 
sulphate  of  uranium.  Found  near  Joachimsthal, 
Bonemia. 

VOg  -lite,  s.    [VOGLIAXITE.] 

M  in. :  The  name  given  to  aggregations  of  rhom- 
boidal  scales  occurring  implanted  on  uraninite  at 
Joachimsthal,  Bohemia.  Luster,  pearly;  color, 
emerald  to  grass-green.  An  analysis  yielded  car- 
bonic acid,  26'41 ;  protoxide  of  uranium,  37'0;  lime, 
14-09;  protoxide  of  copper,  8'40;  water,  13'90=99-80, 
which  yields  the  formula  2(JOCO2+2CaOCO2+ 
3CuO,2CO.j4-14HO. 

vogue,  s.  [Fr.  =  vogue,  sway,  authority,  power, 
fashion;  lit.  =  the  swaying  motion  of  a  ship,  hence 
its  sway,  drift,  or  course ;  prop.  pa.  par.  of  voguer= 
to  sail,  from  Ital.  voga=the  stroke  of  an  oar  in  the 
water,  from  vogare=to  row,  from  Ger.  wogen=ta 
fluctuate,  to  be  in  motion ;  0.  H.  Ger.  wagon,  from 
waga=a  wave;  Sp.  fcoga=the  act  of  rowing;  estar 
en  boqa=to  be  in  vogue.]  [WAG,  v.] 

*1.  Sway,  currency,  prevalent  use,  power,  or 
authority. 

"Considering  these  sermons  bore  so  great  a  vogue 
among  the  papists. — Strype:  Eccles.  Memor.;  1  Mary  (an, 
1653). 

2.  The  mode  or  fashion  prevalent  at  any  particu- 
lar time ;  popular  reception  for  the  time ;  popular 
repute  or  estimation, 

"Thero»ueof  the  hansom  in  Paris  was  transient."— 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

IT  Now  generally  used  in  the  phrase  in  vogue ;  as, 
the  fashion  now  in  vogue. 

voice,  *vois,  *voyce,  *voys,  s.  [O.  Fr.  vois  (Fr. 
voix)  =  a  voice,  sound,  from  Lat.  vocem,  accus.  of 
wz=the  voice ;  cf .  Sansc.  vach=to  speak ;  vachas= 
speech.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  sound  uttered  by  the  mouths  of  living 
creatures,  whether  men  or  the  lower  animals ;  es- 
pecially, human  utterances  in  speaking,  singing,  or 
otherwise ;  the  sound  made  when  a  person  speaks 
or  sings. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,    whit,    fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,     pot, 
or,     wore,    wolf,     work,     wh8,    s6n;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    fill;     try,    Syrian,     te,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  i.     qu  =  kw. 


voice 

2.  A  particular  mode  or  character  of  speaking  or 
of  sounds  uttered ;  as,  a  loud  voice,  a  low  voice. 

'3.  The  faculty  or  power  of  speaking  or  singing; 
speech  ;  as,  to  lose  one's  voice. 

4.  A  sound  produced  by  an  inanimate  object,  and 
regarded  as  representing  the  voiceof  an  intelligent 
being ;  sound  emitted ;  as,  the  voice  of  a  trumpet. 

5.  Anything  analogous  to  human  speech,  which 
conveys  impressions  to  any  of  the  senses. 

'Unworthy  be  the  voice  of  fame  to  hear, 
That  sweetest  music  to  un  honest  ear." 

Pope.-  Hurace,  sat.  ii. 

f6.  A  word,  a  term,  a  vocable. 
7.  Language,  words,  speech. 

"No  man  coude  know 
His  speche  ne  his  vois.  though  men  it  herd." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,374. 

*8.  That  which  is  said  or  spoken  ;  talk,  report* 
"  The  common  voice,  I  see,  is  verified 
Of  thee."  Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  3. 

*9. -Opinion  expressed ;  judgment. 

"The  voice  of  Christendom." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  2. 

10.  The  right  of  expressing  an  opinion  or  judg- 
ment ;  a  vote,  a  suffrage. 

"The  one  thing*  which  the  laborer  wants  is  a  voice  in 
the  management  of  the  workhouse."— London  Echo. 

11.  A  wish,  order,  or  injunction  expressed  or  made 
known  in  any  way;  a  command,  a  precept. 

"Ye  would  not  be  obedient  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
your  God."— Dent.  viii.  20. 

*12.  One  who  speaks ;  a  speaker. 

"A  potent  voice  of  Parliament.'* 

Tennyson;  In  Memoriam,  Clii.  11. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Physiol.:    A  sound  emitted  from  the   larynx 
(Q.  v.),  which  is  the  organ  of  voice.    To  produce  it 
a  olast  of  air,  driven  by  a  more  or  less  prolonged 
expiratory    movement,    throws    the   vocal    cords 
(Q.  v.)  into  vibration,  they  again  imparting  their 
vibrations  to  the  column  of  air  above  them.    When 
a  note  is  to  be  uttered  the  vocal  cords  become  par- 
allel to  each  other,  and  thus  more  easily  vibrato  by 
a  moderate  blast  of  air.    The  true  vocal  cords  and 
the  parts  of  the  larynx  which  affect  them  constitute 
the  essential    vocal    apparatus,    while   the  parts 
above — viz.,  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx  with  the 
false  vocal  cords,  the  pharynx,  and  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth— constitute    a    resonance   tube.     In    a 
voice  are  to  be  distinguished  loudness  and  pitch, 
the  former  dependent  on  the  strength  of  the  expira- 
tory blast,  the  latter  on  the  length  and  degree  of 
tension  of  the  vocal  cord.    The  shrill  voice  of  a 
child  arises  from  the  shortness  of  its  cords  in  in- 
fancy; soprano,   tenor,    and    barytone  voices  also 
depend,  respectively  on   the  length  of  the   cords, 
those  of  a  man  being  about  one-third  longer  than 
those  of  a  woman  or  of  a  boy.    The  breaking  of  the 
voice  at  puberty  arises  from  the  rapid  development 
of  the  larynx. 

2.  Gram.:  That  form  of  the  verb  or  body  of  in- 
flections which  shows  the  relation  of  the  subject  of 
the  affirmation  or  predication  to  the  action   ex- 
pressed by  the  verb.    In  English  and  many  other 
languages  there  are  two  voices— active  and  passive 
(see  these  words) ;   in  Greek  and  some  other  lan- 
guages there  is  a  third  voice— the  middle  (q.  v.). 

3.  Music ;  Voices  may  bo  arranged  in  six  orders 
or  classes,  according  to  gravity  or  acuteness,  viz., 
the  bass,  barytone,  tenor,  alto,  or  contralto,  mezzo- 
soprano,  and  soprano  (see  these  words).     The  first 
three  are  the  natural  voices  of  men,  and  the  second 
thr?e  those  of  women.     The  compass  or  range  of 
notes  is  different  in  each  voice,  but  it  isnotcom- 
pasa  alone  which  determines  the  class  to  which 
any  \oice  may  belong,  as  very  frequently  a  bary- 
tone quality  of  voice  is  limited  to  the  range  of  a 
bass,  and  a  tenor  quality  to  the  compass  of  a  bary- 
tone. 

4.  Phonetics:  Sound  uttered  with  resonance  of 
the  vocal  chords,  and  not  with  a  mere  emission  of 
breath :  sonant  utterance. 

^[  *(1)  In  my  voice:  In  my  name.  (Shakesp.: 
Measure  for  Measure,  i.  3.) 

(2)   With  one  voice :  Unanimously. 

"The  Greekish  heads,  which,  with  one  voice, 
Gall  Agamemnon  head  and  general." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,i.  3. 

v6i$e,  *voyce,  v.  t.  &  i.    [VOICE,  «.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  give  utterance  to;  to  speak  of;  to  an- 
nounce, to  report,  to  rumor. 

"Is  this  th'  Athenian  minion,  whom  the  world 
roio'd  so  regardfully?  "—  Shakesp.:   Timon,  iv.  3. 

2.  To  fit  for  producing  the  proper  sounds ;  to  reg- 
ulate the  tone  of ;  as,  to  voice  the  pipes  of  an  organ. 
*3.  To  nominate ;  to  adjudge  by  vote ;  to  vote. 

"Made  you,  against  the  grain, 
To  voice  him  consul." — Shakesp.;  Coriolanus,  ii.8. 
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*B.  liitrtiiusitin  : 

1.  To  clamor,  to  make  outcries. 
"Stirnotquestionsof  jurisdiction;  and  rather  assume 

thy  right  in  silence  thuu  roice  it  with  claims."—  tt'tcmt. 

2.  To  vote.  * 

"  The  people's  power  of  voicing  in  councils." — Bp.  Tay- 
lor: Ei>iacojiacj/  Asserted,  %  41. 

voiced,  "voyced,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [VOICE,  u.] 

A.  .-Is  pa.  par.    (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Having  a  voice. 

"  That's  Erythffia, 
Or  some  augel  ruic'rf  like  her." 

Denham.     (Todd.) 

*2.  Spoken  of. 

"  Much  voyced  in  common  discourse  for  their  probabil- 
ity to  such  preferment." — Fuller:   Worthies;  General. 

II.  Phonetics:   Uttered  with  voice.     [\OICE,  «., 
II.  4.] 

voice  -ful,  *voyce-full,  a.  [Eng.  voice,  s. ;  -full.] 
Having  a  voice;  vocal. 

"The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssee 
Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voiaeful  sea." 

Coleridge:  Fancy  in  A'u&i&us. 

•76156 -less,  a.    [English  voice;  -less.} 

1.  Having  no  voice ;  silent. 

"But  the  tomb,  the  end  of  mortality,  is  voiceless  still." 
— Scribner's  Magazine,  May,  1880,  p.  114. 

2.  Having  no  vote  or  right  of  judging. 

3.  Not  sounded  with  voice.    [VOICE,  s.,  II.  4.] 
"Many  of  the  final    voice   consonants   become   either 

voiceless   or  whispered."— Sweet:   Hist.  English.  Sounds, 
p.  9. 

*v6i96 -iSss-ness,  s.    [English  voiceless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  voiceless ;  silence. 


voiding 


B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  An  empty  space  ;  a  vacuum. 

"  They  have  left  an  aching  void 
The  world  can  never  fill." 

Cowper:  Walking  vrilh  God. 

*2.  The  last  course  or  remove  ;  the  dessert. 
"  There  was  a  void  of  spice-plates  and  wine."  —  Corona- 
tion of  Anne  Boleyn.     (Enu.  Garner,  ii.  50.) 
If  To  make  void  : 
(l)  To  render  useless  or  of  no  effect. 


Deceitful  Warwick!  it  wus  thy  device 
his  alliance  to  make  void  my  suit." 

p.,  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  Sii.  3. 


By  this 


Witberforce,  ii.  358. 
v61$  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [VOICE,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  using  the  voice;  rais- 
ing of  a  rumor,  report,  or  the  like ;  expressing  in 
words. 

2.  Music :  In  the  construction  of  organ-pipes, 
paring  away  the  upper  edge  of  the  block  in  a  wooden 
mouth-pipe,  opposite  to  the  lip  which  imparts  the 
vibration  to  the  air  issuing  from  the  plate  of  wind 
(q.  v.).  The  upper  edge  is  obliquely  serrated,  to  di- 
vide the  issuing  stream  of  air,  the  result  of  which  is 
to  prevent  a  chirping  at  the  commencement  of  the 
note.  The  voicing  of  the  metallic  mouth-pipe  is  by 
making  parallel  notches  on  the  beveled  surface  of 
the  lip  at  an  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  pipe. 

vfiid,  *  voide,  *  yoyd,  *  yoyde,  a.  &  *.    [O.  Fr. 

voide,  vuide  (Fr.  iu'de)=void,  empty,  from  Latin 
viduum,  accus.  of  mctuus=deprived,  bereft,  waste, 
empty.]    [WiDO\v.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Empty ;  not  containing  matter ;  not  occupied ; 
unfilled,  vacant. 

"The earth  was  without  form  and  void."— Gen.  i.  2. 

2.  Having  no  holder,  possessor,  or  incumbent; 
vacant,  unfilled. 

"To  supply  divers  great  offices,  that  had  been  long 
void."— Catnden:  Remains. 

3.  Being  without ;   destitute,  wanting,   without, 
free.    (Followed  by  of  before  an  object.) 

"  A  conscience  void  of  offense  toward  God." — Acts  xxiv. 
16. 

*4.  Separated  from,  without. 

"  To  espye  when  he  were  voyde  of  his  company." — 
Fabyan:  Chronycle;  Richard  I.  (an.  1198). 

*5.  Not  taken  up  with  business ;  unoccupied,  leis- 
ure. 

"  I  chain  him  in  my  study,  that  at  void  hours 
I  may  run  over  the  story  of  his  country." 

Massinger.    (Annandale.) 

*6.  Unsubstantial,  unreal,  imaginary. 

"  Senseless,  lifeless!  idol  void  and  vain!" 

Pope:  Dunciad,  ii.  46. 

7.  Having  no  legal  or  binding  force ;  null ;  not 
effectual  to  bind  parties,  or  to  convey  or  support  a 
right;  as,  A  contract  gained  by  fraud  is  void. 

If  A  transaction  is  void  when  it  is  a  mere  nullity, 
and  incapable  of  confirmation  ;  whereas  a  voidable 
transaction  is  one  which  may  be  either  avoided  or 
confirmed  ex  post  facto. 

*8.  Ineffectual ;  not  having  effect. 

"My  word  .  .  .  shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but 
It  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please."— Isaiah  Iv.  11. 


(2)  To  treat  as  of  no  force  or  importance  ;  to  dis- 
regard. 

"  It  is  time  for  thee,  Lord,  to  work,  for  they  have  made 
void  thy  law."—  Psalm  crU.  126. 

void-space,  s. 
Phys.:  A  vacuum  (q.  v.). 

void,  *yoyd,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  voider,  wider,  from 
tiot'<Je=void  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive  : 

*l.  To  make  or  leave  empty  or  vacant  ;  to  quit,  to 
leave. 

"  All  such  as  eyther  by  sicknes  or  age  were  unnecessary 
for  the  warres,  should  void  the  towne."  —  Goldinge:  Ccesar, 
fol.  230. 

•2.  To  clear,  to  empty,  to  free. 

"The  parlament  shall  void  her  upper  house  of  the 
same  annoyances."—  Milton:  Reformation  in  England, 
bk.  ii. 

3.  To  discharge;  to  empty. 
"Hedothroi/deintoitthe  trenchers  that  lyeth  under 

the  knyues  poynt."  —  Leland:  Collectanea,  vi.  11. 

4.  To  emit  or  throw  out  ;  to  discharge  ;  specifically, 
to  evacuate  from  the  bowels. 

*5.  To  cast  away  from  one's  self;  to  divest  one  s 
self  of.    (Barrow.) 
*6.  To  avoid,  to  shun. 

7.  To  invalidate  ;  to  make  void  or  noil  ;  to  annul  ; 
to  nullify. 

8.  To  make  or  declare  vacant  ;  to  vacate. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  emitted  or  evacuated. 

"By  the  use  of  emulsions,  and  frequent  emollient  in- 
jections, his  urine  voided  more  easily."  —  Wiseman:  Sur- 
i/era. 

void  -a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  void,  v.  ;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  voided  or  evacuated. 

2.  Capable   of    being    annulled    or    connrmed. 
[  VOID,  a,  7.  11-] 

"No  marriage  is  voidable  by  the  ecclesiastical  law,  .  .  . 
unless  for  the  canonical  impediments  of  precontract.  — 
Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  15. 

•void  -an$e,  s.    [Eng.  void,  v.  ;  -ance.] 

1.  The  act  of  voiding,  emptying,  or  evacuating. 

2.  The  act  of  ejecting  from  a  benefice  ;  ejection. 

3.  The  state  of  being  void  or  vacant  ;  vacancy. 

4.  The  act  of  casting  away  or  getting  rid  of. 

5.  Evasion  ;  subterfuge. 
•voide,  a.  &  v.    [VoiD.] 

void  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [VOID,  «.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Emitted  ;  evacuated. 

2.  Annulled;  nullified. 

II.  Her.:  Applied  to  a  charge  or  ordinary  pierced 
through,  or  having  the  inner  part  _ 


Cross  Voided. 


cut  away,  so  that  thefield  appears, 
and  nothing  remainsof  thecharge 
but  its  outer  edges. 

void  -er,  *voyd-er,  s.  [English 
void,  v. ;  -er.] 

•I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  voids, 
empties,  vacates,  annuls  or  nulli- 
fies. 

2.  A  tray   or   basket   in   which 
utensils  or  dishes   no  longer  re- 
quired at  table  are  carried  away ;  specif.,  a  basket 
in  which  broken  meat  was  carried  from  the  table. 

"  For  other  glorious  shields 
Give  me  a  voider." 

Beainn.  &  Flet.:  Woman  Hater,  i.  3. 

f 'II.  Her. :  One  of  the  ordinaries,  whose  figure  is 
much  like  that  of  the  flanch  (q.  v.),  but  is  not  quite 
so  circular  toward  the  center  of  the  field. 

void  -Ing,  *voyd-ing,pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [VOID, ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  The  act  of  one  who  or  of  that  which  voids. 

*2.  That  which  is  voided ;  a  fragment,  a  remnant ; 
voided  matter.  (Hackluyt:  Voyages,  ii.  69.) 


boll,    b(Jy;     pout.    Jowl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a?;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -Won,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


r  voiding-knife 

•voiding-knife,  s.    A  knife  used  to  collect  frag- 
ments of  food  to  put  into  a  voider. 
*vold  -ness,*void-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  void,  a. ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  void,  empty,  or 
vacant;  emptiness. 

"  Through  him  the  cold  began  to  couet  heate  .  .  . 
And  voidnesse  to  seeke  full  satietie." 

Spenser:  Colin  Clout's  Come  Home  Againe. 

2.  The  state  of  being  null  and  void ;  nullity,  inef- 
ficiency. 

3.  Want  of  substantiality. 

"Their  nakedness  and  voidness  of  all  mixt  bodies." — 
Hakemill. 

4.  A  void,  a  vacuum. 

"  The  schoole  of  Pythagoras  holdeth  that  there  is  a 
roidnesse  without  the  world."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p. 
671. 

vfiig  -tlte,  s.  [After  Herr  Voigt,  of  Saxo-Weimar ; 
suff.  -ite(ll in.). ] 

Min.:  A  mica-like  mineral,  occurring  in  a  peg- 
matite near  Ilmenau,  Thuringia.  Hardness,  2-3; 
specific  gravity,  2'91 ;  luster,  pearly ;  color,  leek- 


mineral  hydrated. 

*voire  (as  vwar)  dire,  ».  [O.  Fr.=to  say  the 
truth,  from  Lat.  verujn  dicere.] 

Law :  An  oath  administered  to  a  witness  either 
before  or  after  being  sworn  in  chief,  requiring  him 
to  speak  the  truth,  or  make  true  answers  in  refer- 
ence to  matters  inquired  of,  to  ascertain  his  interest 
in  the  cause  as  affecting  his  competency.  (Green- 
leaf. 1 

*vo"i-sln  age  (age  as  Igl,  s.  [Fr.,  from  voisin= 
neighboring,  from  Lat.  ricinus.]  Neighborhood, 
vicinage. 

*v6T-ture,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  vettura  (q.  v.).] 
[VECTUEE.]  A  carriage. 

"  They  ought  to  use  exercise  by  roiture  or  carriage."— 
Arbuthnot. 

*v6T-a-ble,  a.  [Prob.  for  voluble  (q.  v.),  which 
is  the  reading  of  the  folios  and  second  quarto,  or  a 
coinage  from  Latin  roio=to  fly.]  Nimblewitted. 
(Shakesp. :  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  hi.) 

*vo-la'-cious,  a.  [Lat.  volo=io  fly.]  Apt  or  fit 
to  fly. 

*VO-lage,  a.  [Fr.,  from  voler;  Lat.  volo=to  fly.] 
Light,  giddy,  fickle.  (Chaucer.) 

v5-la  -ille  (lie  silent) ,  s.    [Fr.] 

Cookery :  Chicken,  fowl. 

IT  Supreme  de  Volaille :  The  white  meat  of  the 
breast.  [\'ELOUTE.] 

VO'-lant,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  voler;  Lat.  volo 
=  tofly.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Passing  through  the  air ;  flying. 

"In  manner  of  a  star  volant  in  the  air." — P.  Holland: 
Plutarch,  p.  625. 

2.  Freely  circulating   or   passing   from  place  to 
place ;  current. 

"The  English  silver  was  now  current,  and  our  gold 
volant  in  the  Pope's  court." — Fuller. 

3.  Light  and  quick  ;  nimble,  active,  rapid. 

"  Blind  British  bards  with  volant  touch 
Traverse  loquacious  strings." 

J.  Philips:  Cider,  ii. 

II.  Her.:  Applied  to  a  bird,  <fcc.,  represented  as 
flying  or  having  the  wings  spread  as  in  flight. 

*B.  As  subst.:  A  shuttlecock;  hence,  one  who 
fluctuates  between  two  parties ;  a  trimmer. 

"  The  Dutch  had  acted  the  volant."— Sorth:  Examen, 
p.  474. 

*volant-piece,  s. 

Old  Arm.:  An  extra  plate  of  metal  affixed  to  the 
front  of  a  knight's  helmet,  and  screwed  to  the 
grande  garde,  which  covered 
the  breast.  It  was  chiefly 
used  in  tournaments,  and 
being  made  with  a  sharp 
salient  angle,  the  lance  of 
the  opponent,  unless  pro- 
vided with  a  coronel,  was 
almost  certain  to  glance  off. 


Vol-a-puk  ,  subsf.  [From 
two  words  in   the  new  lan- 


guage, fo(=world,  universe, 
and  j>flfc=speech,  discourse, 
language.]    An   attempt   to 
form  a  universal   language 
by  Jouann  Maria  Schleyer, 
a  German  priest,  by  a  selec- 
tion of  words  from  most  of  the  European  languages, 
English  in  particular.  The  difficulties  of  pronuncia- 
tion are  obviated  by  making  each  letter  have  only 
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one  sound ,  and  words  are  always  written  as  they  arc 
pronounced,  and  pronounced  as  they  are  written. 
The  alphabet  consists  of  twenty-seven  letters,  eight 
being  vowels  and  nineteen  consonants.  The  con- 
sonants are  sounded  as  in  English,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  c,  which  always  has  the  sound  of  ch  as  in 
child;  j,  which  always  has  the  sound  of  sh.  as  in 
shade;  and  o,  which  is  always  hard;  Misused  as  an 
aspirate.  The  accent  is  invariably  on  the  last 
syllable,  and  to  the  simple  French  construction  is 
added  the  advantage  of  only  one  conjugation,  and 
there  are  no  irregular  verbs  or  artificial  genders. 
The  method  of  derivation  is  always  the  same.  The 
adjectives,  verbs,  and  adverbs  being  regularly 
formed  from  the  substantive  and  analogous  in 
termination,  a  knowledge  of  all  the  nouns  practi- 
cally means  the  acquirement  of  the  language.  W 
becomes  v,  and,  for  the  benefit  of  eastern  people  to 
whom  the  pronuncia  tion  of  r  is  always  a  stumbling- 
block,  2  is  generally  substituted  for  it.  The  words 
are  generally  reduced  to  one  syllable ;  thus  fat= 
father,  dol  (Lat.  dotor)=pain,  gan  (Ger.  gans}  = 
goose.  Nouns  have  but  one  declension  and  only 
four  cases;  gender  is  indicated  by  the  prefix  of; 
thus,  tidel  =  schoolmaster,  o/-/i'de(=schoolmistress. 
Adjectives  are  formed  by  adding  ik  to  the  substan- 
tives, and  adverbs  by  adding  p  to  the  adjectives ; 
thus,  /om=glory,  /amifc=glorious,  /anufco=glori- 
ously. 

"This  much  may  be  said  for  Volapilk,  that  although  it 
is  only  a  year  or  two  since  it  was  first  invented,  600,000 
persons  are  already  said  to  be  using  it." — Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette. 

V5l-a-puk  -1st,  a.  [English  Volapuk;  -int.]  An 
advocate  of  the  adoption  of  Volapuk  as  a  univer- 
sal language,  by  means  of  which  men  speaking 
different  languages  may  correspond  with  each 
other. 

"The  Volapiikfsts  have  thirteen  newspapers  indifferent 
ptrts  of  the  world,  printed  in  the  new  idiom." — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

VO  -lar,  a.    [Lat.  vola=the  palm  of  the  hand.] 
Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  palm  of  the  hand; 
as,  the  volar  artery. 

*vo'-lar-f ,  subst.  [VOLEKY.]  A  bird-cage,  large 
enough  for  birds  to  fly  about  in. 

*'Aud  now  sits  penitent  and  solitary, 
Like  the  forsaken  turtle  in  the  volary." 

Ben  Jonson:  New  Inn,  v.  i. 

vol  -a-tlle,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  volatil,  from  Lat.  vola- 
tilis,  from  M>(atus=flight,  from  volo=to  fly ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  volatil;  Ital.  volatile.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Passing  through  the  air  on  wings ;  flying. 

"  There  is  no  creature  only  volatile,  or  no  flying  animal 
but  hath  feet  as  well  as  wings."—  Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  evaporating  or  of  pass- 
ing off  by  spontaneous  evaporation ;  diffusing  more 
or  less  freely  in  the  atmosphere,  as  alcohol,  ether, 
essential  oils,  &c. 

3.  Lively,  sprightly,  brisk,  gay ;  hence,  fickle,  apt 
to  change;  thoughtless,  giddy, 

"Gay,  volatile,  ingenious,  quick  to  learn." 

Word&wurth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

*4.  Transient ;  not  permanent ;  not  lasting. 
"  Volatile  and  fugitive  instances  of  repentance." — Bp. 
Taylor:  Of  Repentance,  ch.  v.,  §  6. 

*B.  Assubst.:  A  winged  creature. 
"Foure  foot  id  beestis  and  crepinge  beestis  and  volatilis 
of  heuene." —  Wycliffe:  Dedla  xi. 

volatile-liquids,  «.  pi.   [LIQUID,  ».,  1. 1  If.] 

volatile-oils,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Essential  oils ;  oils  which  can  be  distilled 
without  decomposition.  They  are  classed  under 
two  heads:  mineral  and  vegetable;  the  former 
being  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  gener- 
ically  known  asparaffins.  The  vegetable  oils,  which 
are  generally  procured  by  distilling  the  odoriferous 
substance  with  water,  may  be  divided  into  three 
great  classes:  (1)  Oils  composed  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  (binary  volatile  oils),  of  which  oil  of  tur- 
pentine may  be  considered  the  type;  (2)  oils  con- 
taining carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  (oxygenated 
oils),  which  include  most  of  those  used  in  medicine 
and  perfumery;  and  (3)  oils  containing  sulphur 
(sulpnuretted  oils),  characterized  by  their  extreme 
pungency  and  suffocating  odor,  such  as  oil  of  mus- 
tard, asafoetida,  &c.  The  volatile  oils  are  generally 
more  limpid  and  less  unctuous  than  the  fixed  oils, 
and  are  almost  colorless  after  rectiflcation.  They 
are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  and  mix  in  all  proportions  with  the  fixed 
oils. 

volatile-salts,  s.  pi.    [SAL-VOLATILE.] 

*v6i'-a-tile-ness,  s.  [Eng.  volatile;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  volatile ;  volatility. 

"The  animal  spirits  cannot,  by  reason  of  theirsubtility 
and  vulatileness,  be  discovered  to  the  sense." — Hale . 


volcanic-regions 

VOl-a-tll'-I-t? ,  s.  [Fr.  volatility,  from  volatil  = 
volatilo(q.  v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  volatile ;  dispo- 
sition to  evaporate ;   that  quality  of  a  substance 
which  disposes  it  to  diffuse  itself  more  or  less  rap- 
idly in  the  atmosphere;   capability  of  diffusing, 
evaporating,  or  dissipating  at  ordinary  atmospheric 
temperatures. 

"That  pure,  elaborated  oil,  which,  by  reason  of  its 
extreme  volatility,  exhales  spontaneously." — Arbuthnot. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  volatile,  nighty, 
giddy,  or  fickle;  flightiness,  thoughtlessness;  light 
or  thoughtless  behavior. 

vol-a-tll-Iz  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  volatiz(e);  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  volatilized. 

vol-a-tll-I-za'-tion,  adj.  [English  volatiliz(e) ; 
-ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  volatilizing  or  ren- 
dering volatile ;  the  state  of  being  volatilized. 

"The  volatilization  of  the  salt  of  tartar."—  Boyle 
Works,  ii.  122. 

VOl  -a-tll-ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  volatile};  -tie.]'  To 
render  volatile ;  to  cause  to  exhale,  evaporate,  or 
pass  off  in  vapor  or  invisible  effluvia,  and  to  rise 
and  float  in  the  air. 

" Many  learned  men  ...  do  not  think  it  credible 
that  at  least  corporal  gold  should  be  volatilized  by  quick- 
silver."— Koglei  Works,  i.  648. 

yol-au-vent  (as  vol-6-vafi  ),  s.  [Fr.=a  puff  of 
wind.] 

Cook. :  A  raised  pie  made  with  a  case  of  very  light 
and  rich  puff  paste ;  a  kind  of  enlarged  and  highly- 
ornamented  patty. 

vol -b5rth-Ite,  s.  [After  Dr.  A.  Tolborth ;  suff. 
-He  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  small  tabular  crys- 
tals on  a  sandstone  of  the  Permian  formation  in 
the  Urals.  Crystallization,  hexagonal;  hardness, 
3-3'5 ;  specific  gravity,  3'55 ;  luster,  pearly :  color, 
olive -green,  citron  -  yellow ;  streak,  yellowish - 
green.  Analyses  made  by  Genth  gave  results  which 


water,  29-02=100. 

*vol-ca'-nl-an,  a.    [Eng.  volcan(o) ;  -tan.]    Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  resembling  a  volcano ;  volcanic. 
"  A  deep  volcanian  yellow." — Keats:  Lamia. 

v5l-can  -Ic,  a.  [Fr.  voleanique.]  Pertaining  to 
a  volcano ;  proceeding  from  or  produced  by  a  vol- 
cano ;  resembling  a  volcano. 

"  Its  situation  is  romantic,  at  the  foot  of  a  volcanic 
mountain."—  Field,  Feb.  4,  1888. 

volcanic-action,  s. 

Oeol. :  The  influence  exerted  by  the  heated  inte- 
rior of  the  earth  on  its  external  covering.  (Lyell.) 

[VCLCANISM.] 

volcanic-ash,  s. 

Petrol. :  An  ash-like  substance  derived  from  the 
attrition  of  volcanic  scoria  by  the  explosion  of 
steam  and  gases  in  volcaniccraters.  The  indurated 
volcanic  aslies  of  early  geological  periods  have  had 
a  similar  origin. 

volcanic-bomb,  s. 

Petrology :  A  name  given  to  semi-fused,  rounded 
masses  of  rocks,  of  various  mineral  composition, 
sometimes  ejected  from  volcanic  craters  during 
eruptions.  [BOMB,  II.  2.] 

volcanic-breccia,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  breccia  formed  by  the  consolidation  of 
angular  fragments  of  volcanic  rocks.  (Lyell.) 

volcanic-dike,  s.    [DIKE,  s.,  II.  l.] 

volcanic-foci,  s.  pi. 

Oeol.:  The  subterranean  centers  of  action  in  vol- 
canoes, where  the  heat  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  of  energy.  (Lyell.) 

volcanic-glass,  s. 

Petrol.:  The  same  as  OBSIDIAN  (q.  v.). 

volcanic-mud,  s.    [MOYA.] 

volcanic-regions, «.  pi. 

Geology  c&  Geog.:  Certain  regions  of  the  world 
throughout  which  volcanic  andearthquake  action 
specially  prevails.  They  run  in  lines.  The  region 
of  the  Andes  extends  from  lat.  43°  South  to  2° 
North;  that  of  Mexico  follows,  then  that  of  the 
West  Indies.  Another  extends  from  the  Aleutian 
Islands  to  the  Moluccas  and  the  Isles  of  Sunda, 
another  from  Central  Asia  to  the  Canary  Islands 
and  the  Azores.  There  is  one  in  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago, having  its  chief  focus  at  Santorin,  known 
to  liave  been  active  at  intervals  for  two  thousand 
years;  then  that  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  having  vents 
in  Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  Ischia.  One  region  is  in 
Iceland,  with  Hecla  as  its  chief  vent.  Volcanoes 
are  generally  near  the  sea.  Jorullo,  in  Mexico,  is, 
however,  an  exception,  being  120  miles  from  the 
nearest  ocean. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,     wet,     here,     camel,     h§r,    thSre;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pSt, 
or,     w<5re,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     tr?,    Syrian,     te,     re  =  e;     ey  =  a.      q.u  =  kw. 


volcanic-rocks 

volcanic-rocks,  s.  pi. 

Gfol.:  Bocks  which  have  been  produced  at  or 
near  tho  surface  of  the  earth  in  ancient  or  modern 
times  by  the  action 
of  subterranean  heat, 
by  water,  and  press- 
ure.  (Lyell.)  They 
form  one  of  tho  lead- 
ing divisions  of 
rocks,  and  resemble 
Plutonic  rocks  (q.v.) 
in  being  generally  nn- 
stratified  and  desti- 
tute of  fossils,  but 
are  distinguished 
from  them.  Volcanic 
are  more  partially 
distributed  than 
aqueous  rocks.  Old 
volcanic  rocks  are  so 
nearly  identical  with 
the  products  of  mod- 
ern volcanoes,  that 
the  two  were  un 


Volcanic  Rocks. 

{At  the  Cascade,  Bains   du  Mont 

Dore,  Puy-de-DGine,  France.) 


doubtedly    produced 

in  a  similar  manner,  a.  Earthy  trachyte;  6.  Tuff,  with 

Sumice.  Ac.;  c.  Augitic  phono- 
te;  rf.  Basaltic  breccia;  e.  Ba- 
salt,   highly    ferruginous  ;  /. 
Trachytio  tuff. 


The  loading  volcanic 
rocks  are  basalt,  an- 
desite,  and  trachyte. 

volcanic-sand,  s. 

Geology :  Sand  ejected  from  a  crater.  It  differs 
from  asli  in  having  a  coarser  grain.  The  puzzolana 
of  Naples  is  volcanic-sand. 

volcanlC-BOll,  subst.  Soil  largely  consisting  of 
the  decomposed  products  of  eruption.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  wine-growing. 

*vol-can'-Ic-al-lf ,  adv.  [Eng. volcanic;  -al,  -ly."] 
Like  a  volcano. 

"Blasted  asunder  volcanically."—  Carlyle:  Heroes,  lect. 
iv.,  p.  187. 

VOl-can-^'-I-ty5,  s.  [Eng.  volcanic;  -tfi/.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  volcanic ;  volcanic  power. 

v8l-can-I§m,  «.  [Eng.  volcan(o);  -ism.  Vol- 
canicity. 

vol'-can-Ist,  s.    [Eng.  volcan(o) ;  -is*.] 

1.  One  versed  in  the  history  and  phenomena  of 
volcanoes. 

2.  A  vulcanist  (q.  v.). 

vol  -can-Ite  (1),  s.  [English  volcan(o) ;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).'] 

Min. :  The  same  as  PYROXENE  (q.  v.). 

v6l  -can-He  (2),  subst.  [After  the  island  Volcano, 
where  first  found ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)."] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  sulphur  containing  selenium, 
found  in  stalactitic  forms  and  as  an  encrustation. 
Color,  orange  or  brownish. 

*v8l-can'-I-tyS  s.  [Eng.  volcan(o) ;  -ity.~\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  volcanic,  or  of  volcanic 
origin. 

vol-can-i-za'-tion,  subst.  [English  volcaniz(e) ; 
•ation.]  The  act  or  power  of  volcanizing ;  the  state 
of  being  volcanized. 

v8l'-can-lze,  v.  t.  [English  volcan(o) ; -ize.']  To 
subject  to,  or  cause  to  undergo  volcanic  heat  and 
be  affected  by  its  action. 

vol-ca'-no,  «.  [Ital.  volcano,  vulcano,  from  Lat. 
Volcanus,  Vulcamis  [VtiLCAn] ;  Sp.  &  Fr.  uofcan.] 

1.  Geol.:  A  more  or  less  perfectly  conical  hill  or 
mountain  formed  by  the  successive  accumulations 
of  ejected  matter  in  a  state  of  incandescence  or 
high  heat,  and  having  one  or  more  channels  of  com- 
munication. (Lyell.)  Volcanoes  are  of  three  kinds: 
Active,  Dormant,  and  Extinct.  An  active  volcano 
is  one  which  still  continues  at  intervals  to  break 
into  eruptions.  A  dormant  volcano  is  one  which 
after  being  quiescent  for  a  long  interval,  as  if  its 
fires  were  extinct,  then  breaks  forth  anew.  An 
extinct  volcano  is  one  not  known  to  have  been  in 
eruption  since  man  has  been  upon  tho  earth.  The 
connection  between  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  is 
so  close  that  intense  seismio  action  occurs  only  in 
the  regions  where  volcanoes  exist.  [VOLCANIC- 
REGIONS.]  Earthquakes  often  precede  volcanic 
eruptions,  and  become  less  violent  when  the  vol- 
cano in  the  vicinity  breaks  forth,  as  if  the  explosive 
material  struggling  to  obtain  room  for  expansion 
produced  the  earthquake,  and  found  vent  in  the 
volcano.  Thus  a  volcano  is  a  natural  safety-valve, 


no.    Some  seismic  convulsion  p_ 

fissure  in  the  ground,  communicating  beneath  wit] 
a  lake  of  molten  matter.  From  this  aperture  lava 
flows  forth,  showers  of  scqriee  or  ashes,  dust,  and 
sand  are  hurled  into  the  air,  boiling  water  rises  in 
enormous  jets,  steam  and  various  gases  ascend. 
Certain  of  these  materials,  such  as  the  ashes,  the 
sand,  and  the  dust  falling  around  the  aperture, 
form  a  tiny  eminence,  the  sides  of  which  slope  at 
the  highest  angle  at  which  falling  material  can  rest 
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without  sliding  to  the  bottom.  By  this  process  re- 
peated an  indefinite  number  of  times  a  hill  tends 
to  arise  of  a  conical  form,  and  the  fissure,  \vlmtever 
its  original  form,  to  become  a  round  crater.  The 
first  flow  of  lava  from  a  fissure  on  a  plain  would  be 
nearly  horizontal,  but,  as  there  arose  a  volcanic 
cone  of  material  which,  though  loose  at  iirst  would 
tend  to  cohere,  it  would  descend  the  slope  at  an 
angle.  Earthquakes  continually  upheave  regions 
or  districts,  and  might  aid  in  raising  tho  small  vol- 
cano to  a  higher  elevation  above  the  sea.  Similar 
action  might  in  certain  cases  produce  what  have 
been  called  "  craters  of  elevation,"  but  those  of 
eruption  are  far  more  numerous.  Then  when  tho 
volcano  becomes  elevated  the  pressure  of  the  lava 
is  so  great  as  to  break  through  the  side  of  the 
crater,  and  allow  the  molten  mass  to  escape  by  a 
fresh  aperture,  around  which  a  minor  cone  is  pro- 
duced. Eighty  such  minor  cones  are  known  on  tho 
flanks  of  Etna.  The  top  of  a  volcano  may  also  fall 
ill  and  disappear.  A  small  volcano  may  arise  in  a 
night,  as  did  Monte  Nuovo  450  feet  high,  in  the 
Phlegriean  fields  near  Naples,  in  1538,  but  an  im- 
mense time  is  needful  to  build  up  such  a  mountain 
as  Etna  (height  10,871  feet)  or  Cotopaxi  (18,858  feet). 
About  three  hundred  active  volcanoes  are  known. 
Besides  these  there  are  submarine  volcanoes,  which 
occasionally  come  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  as  did 
Graham's  Island,  in  tho  Mediterranean  near  Sicily, 
in  1831.  Volcanoes  have  existed  in  all  bygone  geo- 
logical ages.  Arthur's  Seat,  near  Edinburgh,  is  an 
old  volcano,  its  summit  being  formed  by  lava 
formerly  filling  the  hollow  of  the  crater,  but  from 
which  the  softer  material  of  the  cone  has  in  some 
submergence  been  washed  away. 

2.  Astron. :  There  are  numerous  and  large  extinct 
volcanoes  in  tho  moon  (q.  v.). 

*vol-ca  -n6-ls.nl,  s.  [English  volcan(o);  -ism."] 
Eruptiveness. 

"Blaze  out,  as  wasteful  volcanotsm  to  scorch  and  con- 
sume."— Carlyle:  Past  and  Present,  bk.  ii.,  ch,  x. 

*v61e  fl),  s.  [Fr.  from  voler  (Lat.  woZo)=to  fly,  to 
dart  upon,  as  a  oird  of  prey.]  A  deal  at  cards  that 
draws  all  the  tricks. 

"And  at  backgammon  mortify  my  soul 
That  pants  for  Joo,  or  nutters  at  a  vole." 

Colman:  Epilogue  to  School  for  Scandal. 

vole  (2) ,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  a  corrup- 
tion of  «'Oid=neld,  plain,  and  hence=field-mouse.] 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the 
Arvicolime,  a  sub-family  of  Muridee,  with  three 
genera— Arvicola,  Fiber,  and  Myodes.  They  are 
mouse  or  rat-like  rodents  of  a  rather  stout  build, 
with  the  limbs  andtailof  moderate  length,  or  short, 
and  the  latter  more  hairy  than  in  the  truoMurines ; 
the  ears  are  short,  often  nearly  concealed  beneath 
the  fur.  [ WATER-VOLE.!  Several  species  range  over 
Central  Europe  and  into  Western  Asia,  but  the 
voles  are  most  abundant  (both  as  species  and  indi- 
viduals) in  the  northern  and  northwestern  parts  of 
North  America. 

*v51e,  v.  t.    [VOLE  (!),».] 

Cards :  To  win  all  the  tricks  by  a  vole. 

*vo-lee  ,  s.    [Fr.  =  a  flight,  from  voler=to  fly.] 

Music :  A  rapid  flight  or  succession  of  notes. 

"vo'-lent-ly1,  adv.  [Lat.  voleus,  pr.  par.  of  volo= 
to  wish.]  Willingly. 

"Ban  so  volently,  so  violently  to  the  brink  of  it." — 
Adams:  Works,  i.  237. 

"VO'-ler-y5,  «.  [Fr.  roliere  =  an  aviary,  a  pigeon- 
house,  from  voier=to  fly.] 

1.  A  largo  bird-cage  in  which  birds  have  room  to 
fly;  a  volary. 

2.  A  flight  of  birds. 

"  An  old  boy  at  his  first  appearance  .  .  .  is  sure  to  draw 
on  him  the  eyes  and  chirping  of  the  whole  town  volery." 
—Locke:  Of  Education,  §  94. 

v5l  -et  (t  silent) ,  s.    [Fr.,  from  voler=to  fly.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  gauze  veil  worn  by  ladies  at 
the  back  of  the  head  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

2.  Paint. :  A  term  applied  to  the  wings  or  shut- 
ters of  a  picture,  forming  a  triptych. 

"volge,  s.  [Lat.  vulgus.~]  [VULGAR.]  The  vul- 
gar; the  mob. 

"\V*e  must  speak  with  the  rnlge,  and  think  with  the 
wise." — Fuller;  Worthier;  London. 

VOl  -feer-lte,  s.  [After  G.  H.  O.  Volger;  suff.  -tie 
(Min.).° 

Min. :  An  oxide  of  antimoy  occurring  massive  or 
pulverulent.  Color,  white.  Composition  :  Oxygen, 
19'3;  antimony,  58'9;  water,  21'8= 100,  with  the  form- 
ula SbO5+DHO. 

*VOl'-It-a-ble,  «.  [Eng.  volat(ile) ;  -able.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  volatilized. 

"This  valuable  spirit  is  soon  spent."— Hopkins:  Ser- 
mons ;  John  iii.  5. 

*vol-I-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  volito,  freq.  from  volo= 
to  fly.]  The  act  or  state  of  flying ;  flight. 

"Birds  or  flying  animals  are  .  .  .  only  prone  in  the  act 
of  valuation."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i. 


volt 

*vo -ll'-tient  (ti  as  ah),  a.  [VOLITION.]  Having: 
power  to  will ;  exercising  the  will ;  willing. 

"What  I  do 
I  do  vul  it  fait,  not  obedient.'* 

E,  B.  Rrtncning:  Drama  of  Exile. 

v6-H'-tiOH,  s.  [Fr.,  from  a  supposed  Low  Lat. 
roliti<>nt"ni)  accus.  of  volitiOi  from  Lat.  volo=to 
wish.  | 

1.  Tho  act  of  willing;  the  oxorciso  of  tho  will ;  the 
act  of  determining  choice  or  of  forming  a  purpose. 

"The  actual  exercise  of  that  power,  hy  directing  any 
particular  action,  or  its  forbearance  is  that  which  we  call 
volition,  or  willing." — Lockt:  Human  Understanding,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  «i. 

2.  The  power  of  willing;  will. 

*vo  II  -tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  volition;  -al.*]  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  volition. 

"To  acquire  a  proper  volitional  control  over  the  current 
of  thought." — Victoria  Magazine,  Nov.,  186fi,  p.  95. 

*v5l'-l-tlve,  a.    [VOLITION*.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Having  tho  power  to  will ;  exercising  volition. 
"  They  do  not  only  perfect  the  intellectual  faculty,  but 

they  also  perfect  the  volitive   faculty." — Hale,-  Orig.   of 
Mankind,  p.  6. 

2.  Originating  in  the  will. 

II.  Gram.,-  Used  in  expressing  a  wish  or  permis- 
sion; as.  a  volitive  proposition. 

•fvol-I-tor'-ef.s.pJ.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  volito 
=  to  fly  to  and  fro,  to  flutter.^ 

Ornith. :  In  Owen's  classification  an  order  of 
Birds  moving  solely  by  flight;  skeleton  light  and 
highly  pneumatic;  sternum  with  a  simple  manu- 
brium,  in  most  with  two  notches  on  each  side; 
intestinal  cseca  usually  absent  or  large,  wings 
powerful,  in  some  long  and  pointed ;  legs  small  and 
weak.  They  are  monogamous,  and  nest  in  holes  o.f 
trees  or  in  the  earth ;  head  large,  gape  wide ;  food 
taken  on  the  wing.  The  order  includes  Owen's 
families :  Cypsolidse,  Trochilidee,  Caprimulgidee, 
Trpgonidse.  Prionitidee,  Meropidee,  GalbulidaP,  Cor- 
aciacidee,  Capitonidee,  Alcedinidae.andBucerotidee.. 

v6l~ka-mer  -I-a,  s.  [Named  after  John  G.  Vol- 
kamer,  a  German  botanist,  who  published  a  flora 
of  Nuremberg  in  1700.J 

Bot.;  A  genus  of  Viticeee  (q.  v.).  Akin  to  Clero- 
dendron,  but  having  fleshy  or  corky  fruit  with  two 
stones,  each  two-celled.  Known  species  two,  one 
from  tropical  America,  the  other  from  Nubia.  Both 
have  white  flowers  in  cymes. 

volk-man'-nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Volkmann,  its 
discoverer.] 

Palfeobot.:  A  genus  of  Equisetaceae.  from  the 
Coal  Measures.  They  have  verticillate  leaves,  and 
at  their  extremities  cones,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
Asterophyllites  in  fructification. 

vol'-ley\  *vol  -1?,  s.  [Fr.  vol^e—a  flight,  a  vol- 
ley, a  flight  of  birds,  from  Lat.  volata,  fern,  of 
volatusi  pa.  par.  of  volo=to  fly;  Ital.  volata=st 
flight,  a  volley.] 

1.  A  flight  of  missiles,  as  of  shot,  arrows,  &c. ;  a 
simultaneous  discharge  of  a  number  of  missiles,  as 
small-arms. 

"Welcomed  one  another  with  a  thundering  volley  of 
shot." — Huckluyt;  Voyayes,  iii.  82. 

2.  A  noisy  or  explosive  burst  or  emission  of  many 
things  at  once. 

"He  were  an  iron-hearted  fellow,  in  my  judgment,  that 
would  not  credit  him  upon  this  volley  of  oaths." — Ben. 
Jonson;  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor,  iv.  4. 

3.  (In  tennis  and  other  ball  games) :  A  return  of 
the  ball  before  it   touches   the  ground.    A  return 
immediately  after  the  ball  has  touched  the  ground 
is  called  a  Half-volley. 

*T  (1)  Half-volley:  [VOLLEY,  s.,  3.] 
*(2)  On  the  volley:  At  random. 
v6l'-ley\  i'.  t.  &  i.    [VOLLEY,  «.} 
A.  Trans. :  To  discharge  in,  or  as  in  a  volley. 
"  He  strove,  with  volleyed  threat  and  ban." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  v.  33. 
*B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  discharge  at  once,  or  in  a  volley. 

"  Cannon  to  right  of  them    .    . 
Volleyed  and  thunder'd." 
Tennyson:  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. 

2.  To  sound  like  a  volley  of  artillery. 

"  And  there  the  volleying  thunders  pour." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  ii. 

3.  (In  tennis,  <£c.);  To   return    a  ball   before  it 
touches  the  ground.    [VOLLEY,  s.,  3.J 

*vol-OW,  v.  t.    [A.  S./u£wian.]    To  baptize. 

volt(l),s.  [Fr.  wHe,  from  Lat.  voluta,  fern,  of 
volutus,  pa.  par.  of  votvo=to  turn.]  [VAULT,  s.J 

1.  Man&f/e :  A  round  or  a  circular  tread ;  a  gait  of 
two  treads,  made  by  a  horse  going  sideways  round  a 
center,  so  that  these  two  treads  make  parallel 
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tracks — the  one  which  is  made  by  the  forefeet 
larger,  and  the  other  by  the  hinder  feet  smaller— 
the  shoulders  bearing  outward,  and  the  croup 
approachiug  toward  the  center.  (Farrier's  Diet.) 
[DEHIVOLT.] 

2.  Fencing:  A  sudden  movement  or  leap  to  avoid 
a  thrust. 

volt  (2),  subst.    [Named  in  honor  of  Alessandro 

Volta.]      [VOLTAIC.] 

Elect.:  The  unit  which  expresses  difference  of 
potential.  Anelectrical  current  is  in  many  respects 
analogous  to  a  flow  of  water.  The  fundamental 
unit  (UNrrt  H  4.)  is  one  of  mere  quantity,  the 
Coulomb,  and  merely  expresses  sufficient  current 
to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work.  But  the  same 
quantity  of  water  would  flow  through  a  large  pipe 
at  one  inch  per  second,  and  through  one-half  the  di- 
ameter at  four  inches  per  second.  Hence  we  get  the 
unit  expressing  quantity  per  second  (the  ampere) ; 
and  thirdly,  as  a  greater  pressure  or  force  is  re- 
quired to  drive  water  at  a  given  rate  per  second 
through  a  small  pipe,  or  greater  resistance,  to  as 
to  maintain  a  given  quantity  per  second,  in  elec- 
trical currents  we  have  this  force  or  pressure,  con- 
sidered as  the  difference  of  potential  or  electrical 
pressure  at  the  two  ends  of  the  circuit  of  wire.  The 
resistance  of  a  wire  to  the  passage  of  a  circuit  is 
measured  in  ohms  (units),  and  a  volt  is  the  differ- 
ence of  potential  required  to  drive  an  effective  cur- 
rentof  one  ampere  through  a  wire  interposing  the 
resistance  of  one  ohm. 

VOl  -t»  (pi.  VOl  -t§),  s.  [Ital.=a  turn,  from  Lat. 
rotate.]  [VOLT  (1)0 

Music :  A  direction  that  the  part  is  to  be  repeated 
one,  two,  or  more  times ;  as,  Una  vo(to=one  repeat; 
due  volte  =  two  repeats. 

vSl-tJL-,  pref.    [Seedef.]    Voltaic  (q.  v.). 

tvolta-electric,  a.    Galvanic ;  pertaining  to  or 
produced  by  galvanism  (q.  v.). 
.  volta-electrometer, s.    [VOLTAMETER.] 

*vol-tag'-ra-pll?,  «.  [Eng.  volta,  and  Or.  graphs 
=  to  write,  to  draw.]  The  art  of  electrotypy. 

v8l-ta  -Ic,  adj.  [Seedef.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Alessandro  \olta,  an  Italian  pliysician  (1745-1826). 

[VOLTAISM.] 

voltaic-pile,  s.   [PILE  (l),  s.,  II.  1.  (1).] 

fVol-tair  -I§m,  tVol-taire  -If m,  s.  [See  def.] 
The  principles  or  practices  of  Francois  -  Marie 
Aronet  (1694-1778),  better  known  as  Voltaire.  He 
was  a  bitter  opponent  of  Christianity,  which  he 
assailed  with  merciless  ridicule;  hence  the  word 
has  come  to  mean  any  kind  of  mocking  scepticism. 

"Truly  if  Christianity  be  the  highest  instance  of  Hero- 
worship,  then  we  may  find  here  in  Voltaireism  one  of  the 
lowest.  — Carlyle:  Hurt**,  lect.  1. 

vol  -ta-I§m,  s.    [See  def.] 


at  the  ends  of  an  electric  current.  The  gpld-leaf 
electroscope  is  a  kind  of  voltmeter,  but  will  only 
measure  large  differences  of  potential.  If  the  ter- 
minals are  connected  with  flat  plates  arranged 
parallel  to  each  other,  one  of  which  is  movable, 
the  attractive  force  between  the  plates  at  a  given 
small  distance  will  be  a  voltmeter.  This  method 
is  too  coarse  for  ordinary  currents,  but  a  modifica- 
tion of  it  is  employed  in  Thomsons  quadrant  elec- 
trometer. InC  ardew's  volt meter  the neat  ing  effect 
of  the  current  in  a  wire,  which  varies  with  the  elec- 
tromotive force,  and  is  measured  by  the  expansion 
produced,  is  employed.  In  the  majority  of  instru- 
ments the  electro-magnetic  action  is  employed  in 
some  form  of  galvanometer.  These  are  more 
usually  wound  to  act  as  ammeters,  but  if  wound 
with  very  thin  wire  the  high  resistance  allows  the 
electromotive  force  required  to  drive  a  certain  cur- 
rent through  them  to  be  calibrated  and  denoted  in 
volts.  Such  instruments  are  adjusted  or  calibrated 
by  comparison  with  a  *'  standard  "  voltaic  cell  or 
voltameter. 

volt  Zl  a,  s.  [Named  after  Voltz,  of  Strasbnrg.] 
Palceobotany :  A  genus  of  Conifene,  consisting  of 
lofty  trees  with  pinnated  branches,  having  on  all 
sides  sessile  leaves,  in  form  and  imbrication  like 
those  of  Araucaria.  It  has  also  affinities  to  the 
Cypress.  Found  in  the  Permian  and  the  Trias  of 
Britain  and  Germany. 


VoT-ume, ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vof«inen  =  a  roll,  a 
scroll;  hence,  a  book  written  on  a  parchment  roll; 
from  the  same  root  as  volutus,  pa.  par.  of  «ofro=to 
roll ;  Sp.  volumen ,'  Ital.  «fc  Port,  volume.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Something  rolled  or  convolved;  a  convolution, 
a  coil,  a  fold,  a  wreath,  a  roll,  as  a  fold  of  a  serpent, 
or  the  like. 

"  Th'  Inachians  view  the  slain  with  vast  surprise, 
Her  twisting  volume*,  and  her  rolling  eyes." 

Pope:  Staliuss  Tlidiaiil,  i.  728. 

2.  Specially,  a  written  document  (as  of  parch- 
ment, papyrus,  &c.),  rolled  np  in  a  convenient  form 
for  preservation  or  use ;  a  roll,  a  scroll.    Tho  books 
of  the  ancients  were  rolls  wound  round  a  stick, 
called  an  umbilicus,  to  the  extremities  of  which, 
called  the  cornua  (or  horns)  was  attached,  a  label 
bearing  the  name  of  the  author,  &c.    The  whole 
was  placed  in  a  wrapper,  and  generally  anointed 
with  oil  of  cedar-wood  to  protect  it  from  the  attacks 
of  insects. 

3.  Hence,  applied  to  a  collection  of  printed  sheets 
bound  together,  whether  containing  a  single  com- 
plete work,  part  of  a  work,  or  more  than  one  work  ; 
a  book,  a  tome.    In  a  narrower  sense,  that  part  of 
an  extended  work  which  is  bound  together  in  one 
cover ;  as,  a  book  in  three  volumes. 

"  The  miscreant  bishop  of  Spalatto  wrote  learned  vol- 
umes against  the  pope.  — Miltun:  Animad.  upon  Remon- 
strant's Defense.  (Postcript.) 

4.  The  space  occupied  by  a  body;  dimensions  in 


appreciation  of  the  source  of  the  electricity  so  gen- 
erated. 

VOl  -ta-Ite, «.  [After  the  eminent  physicist  A. 
Volta;  sufi.  -ite  (J/Jn.).] 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  in  octahe- 
drons, cubes,  and  other  forms,  at  the  Solfatara, 
near  Naples.  Luster,  resinous ;  color,  dull  green  to 
brown  or  black;  streak,  grayish-green;  opaque. 
Composition:  A  hydrated  sulphate  of  sesquioxide 
and  protoxide  of  iron,  with  the  formula,  FeOSO3+ 
Fe2O33S03+24HO. 

vol-tam  -e-ter,  s.    [Pref.  volta-,  and  Eng.  meter.] 

Elect.:  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  work, 
and  thus  indirectly  the  strength  of  a  voltaic  cur- 
rent. This  is  done  by  the  amount  of  electro-chem- 
ical decomposition,  a  certain  current  reducing  a 
certain  amount  of  hydrogen  from  water,  silver  or 
copper  from  their  sails,  &c.  This  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Voltmeter  (q.  v.). 

•vfil'-ta-plast,  s.  [Pref.  volta-,  and  Gr.  plastos= 
molded,  from  r>lass»=to  mold.]  A  voltaic  battery 
specifically  adapted  for  the  electrotyping  process. 

*v8l  -ta-type,  8.  [Pref.  volta-,  and  Eng.  type.] 
An  electrotype  (q.v.). 

VOl  -ti,  f.  i.    [Italian,  imper.  voltare=to  turn.] 

[VOLT  (1).] 

Music :  A  direction  to  turn  over  the  leaf ;  as,  Volti 
8uf>rto=turn  over  tbe  leaf  quickly. 

vSl-tl  -g§ur  (g  a»  zh),  «.  [Fr.,  from  voltiger=to 
vault  (q.  v.).J 

*1.  A  leaper,  a  vaulter,  a  tumbler. 

2.  A  foot-soldier  in  a  select  company  of  every  regi- 
ment of  French  infantry.  They  were  established  by 
Napoleon  during  his  consulate.  Their  duties,  ex- 
ercises and  equipments  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
English  light  companies. 

v8lt  -me-ter,  s.    [Eng.  volt  (2),  and  meter.'] 

Elect.:  Any  instrument  for  measuring  the  press- 
ure, electromotive  force,  or  difference  of  potentials 


cleavage  surface ;  color,  yellowish,  brownish.  Com- 
position :  An  oxysulphide  of  zinc,  witli  the  formula 
4ZnS-f-ZnO,  which  represents:  Sulphide  of  zinc, 
Ki'73 ;  protoxide  of  zinc,  17'27=100. 

vo-lu'-bl-late,  vol'-u-blle,  a.    [VOLUBLE.] 

Bot. :  Twining,  voluble. 

vSl-u-MV-I-t? ,  *vol-u-bil-i-tie,  s.  [Fr.  volu- 
bilitt,  from  Lat.  volubilitatem,  accus.  of  volubilitas, 
from  t)ota6iii8=volnble  (9.  v.).] 

*1.  A  rolling  or  revolving ;  aptness  to  roll  or  re- 
volve ;  revolution. 

"  The  world  with  continual  rolubilitie  and  turning 
about."—/-.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  ii. 

*2.  Liableness  to  revolution  or  change;  muta- 
bility. 

"And  this  volubility  of  human  affairs  is  the  judgment 
of  Providence,  in  the  punishment  of  oppression." — L'Ea- 
tranye. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  voluble  in  speech ; 
over-great  readiness  of   the  tongue  in   speaking; 
excessive  fluency  of  speecli ;  garrulousness. 

••  The  shameless  volubility  with  which  he  uttered  false- 
hoods."— .Vacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

yol  u-ble,  a.  [Fr.  =  easily  turned  or  rolled,  fickle, 
glib,  from  Lat.  volubilem,  accus. of  voiu6t/w=easily 
turned  about,  from  volutus,  pa.  par.  of  volvo=tr> 
turn,  to  roll ;  Sp.  voluble ;  Ital.  volubile.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Formed  so  as  to  roll  or  revolve  easily ;  apt  to 
roll  or  revolve ;  rotating. 

"  This  less  voluble  earth."— Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  694. 
*2.  Changeable,  fickle,  mutable. 

"Almost  puts 

Faith  in  a  fever,  and  deifies  alone 
Voluble  chance."        Two  Xoble  Kinsmen,  i.  2. 

*3.  Of  fluent  speech,  without  conveying  the  impu- 
tation that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  thought  in 
what  was  said. 

"He  [Archbishop  Abbot]  was  painful,  stout,  severe 
against  bad  manners,  of  a  grave  and  voluble  eloquence." 
—Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  pt.  i.,  p.  65. 

4.  Characterized  by  an  excessive  flow  of  words,  or 
by  glibness  of  speech ;   speaking  with  over-great 
fluency;  glib. 

"An  old  Communist  here  interrupted  the  voluble  fury." 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

II.  Bot.:  Twining  (q.v.). 

*v8l  -\l-ble-ness,  «.  [Eng.  voluble ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  voluble ;  volubility. 

VOl  -u-bl?.  adv.  [Eng.  volub(le) , :-'!/•]  In  a  vol- 
uble or  over-fluent  manner ;  with  volubility. 

VOl-U-cel  -la,  s.  [Dimin.  from  Latin  volucer= 
flying,  winged.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Syrpmdae,  akin  to  Syrphus, 
but  stouter  and  less  gayly  colored.  The  larvae  are 
wrinkled,  and  have  on  each  side  a  double  row  of 
short  spines,  while  at  the  extremity  are  four  to 
six  longer  spines  arranged  in  a  radiated  manner. 
Beneath  are  six  pairs  of  tubercles  with  claws,  which 
serveasprolegs.  They  reside  in  the  nests  of  bumble 
bees,  on  the  young  of  which  they  feed.  The  perfect 
insect  resembles  a  Bombus. 


"  '  There  !'  '  And  there  !'  as  he  faced  about,  and 
pointed  his  hand,  told  whut  writers  are  apt  to  term  *  vol- 
umes,' " — London  Echo. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  The  volume  of  an  irregular  body  may 
be  found  from  its  weight  and  specific  gravity ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  weight  of  a  unit  volume.    If  to  be  the 
weight  of  the  body  in  grammes,  and  8  its  specific 

w 
gravity,  the  fraction  ~  gives  its  volume  in  cubic 

centimeters.  ^The  capacities  of  vessels  are  deter- 
mined by  filling  them  with  water  or  mercury  from 
a  measuring- tube,  or  othor  vessel  whose  capacity  is 
previously  known ;  or,  when  very  great  accuracy  is 
required,  by  determining  the  weight  of  water  or 
mercury,  at  the  standard  temperature,  which  fills 
the  vessel.  (Watts.) 

2.  Music:  A  term  applied  to  the  power  and  qual- 
ity of  the  tone  of  a  voice  or  instrument,  or  of  a  com- 
bination of  sounds. 

3.  Physics:  The  volume  of  a  body  may  be  real  or 
apparent ;  the  former  is  the  portion  of  space  actu- 
ally occupied   by  the  matter  of  which  the  body 
is  composed,  the  latter  is  the  sum  of  its  real  volume 
and  the  total  volume  of  its  pores.    The  real  volume 
is  invariable,  the  apparent  volume  can  bealteredin 
various  ways ;  for  instance,  it  diminishes  as  a  rule 
on  the  solidification  of  the  body.    (Ganot.) 

If  (1)  Atomic  volume:  [ATOMIC.] 

(2)  Unit  of  volume :  The  volume  of  the  cube  con- 
structed on  the  unit  of  length.  (Everett:  The  C.  G. 
S.  System  of  Units,  p.  1.) 

*v6T-ume.  r.  i.  [VOLUME,  a.]  To  swell;  to  rise 
in  bulk  or  volume. 

"  The  mighty  steam  which  volumes  high 
From  their  proud  nostrils  burns  the  very  air." 

Byron:  The  Deformed  Transformed,  i.  2. 

vol'-umed,  a.    [Eng.  rolum(e) ,*  -ed.] 
*1.  Having  the  form  of  a  rounded  mass;  in  vol- 
umes; forming  volumes  or  rounded  masses;  con- 
sisting of  moving  or  rolling  masses. 

"  With  volumed  smoke  that  slowly  grew 
To  one  white  sky  of  sulphurous  hue." 

Byron;  Siege  of  Corinth,  vii. 

2.  Consisting  of  so  many  volumes.  (Used  in  com- 
position ;  as,  a  three-uoZumed  novel,  &c.) 

vol-u- men-Sin  -e-ter,  v6l-u-mom  -§  te"r,*u&sf. 
[Latin  volumen  =  a  volume,  and  Eug.  meter.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  volume  of  a  solid 
body  by  the  quantity  of  a  liquid  or  of  the  air  which 
it  displaces,  and  thence  also  for  determining  its 
specific  gravity.  A  very  simple  volumenometer 
consists  of  a  globular  flask  with  a  narrow  neck, 
about  twelve  inches  long,  and  graduated  from 
below  upward  to  indicate  grains  of  water.  Tho 
flask  has  a  tubulure,  accurately  fitted  with  a  ground 
stopper  f<  >r  admitting  the  solid  body  to  bo  measured. 
The  instrument  being  filled  to  the  mark  0°  on  the 
neck  with  a  liquid,  as  water,  which  does  not  act 
upon  the  solid,  it  is  inclined  on  one  side,  the  stop- 
per removed,  and  the  solid  body  introduced.  The 
stopper  is  then  replaced,  and  the  number  of  divis- 
ions through  which  the  liquid  is  raised  in  tfm  sti'in 
gfives  at  once  the  volume  of  the  body  in  grain-meas- 
ures. 
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volumenometry 

VOl-U-mSn-Sm  -e-trf ,  s.  [Eng.  volumenometer; 
*g.]  The  actor  art  of  determining  the  volumes  or 
•space  occupied  by  bodies ;  applied  generally,  how- 
ever, only  to  solid  bodies ;  stereometry. 

v8l~U  met'-ric,  a.    [Eng.  volume,  and  metric.'] 

Chem.:  Pertaining  to  or  performed  by  measured 
volumes  of  standard  solutions  of  reagents. 

volumetric-analysis,  s.    [ANALYSIS.] 

vol-u-mef-rlc-al-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  volumetric; 
•al;  -ly.]  By  volumetric  analysis. 

v6-lu'-mln-ous,  adj.  [Latin  voluminosus,  from 
volumen  (genit.  voluminis)=a  volume  (q.  v.);Fr. 
volumineux,~\ 

•1.  Consisting  of  many  folds,  coils,  or  convolu- 
tions. (Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.652.) 

2.  Of  great  volume,  bulk,  or  size ;  bulky,  massive, 
extensive,  large. 

"  I  am  not  so  voluminous  and  vast, 
But  there  are  lines,  wherewith  I  might  be  embrac  d. 
Ben  Jonaon:  Underwoods. 

3.  Having  written  much ;  haying  produced  many 
or   bulky  books;    hence,  copious,  diffuse:    as,  a 
voluminous  writer. 

v&-lu'-mln-ous-lyt,  adv.  [Eng.  voluminous;  -ly.] 
In  a  voluminous  manner;  in  many  volumes;  very 
copiously  or  diffusely. 

"  They  insisted  on  them  so  constantly  and  so  volumin- 
ously."—Bolingbroke:  Fragments  »/ Essays,  §  83. 

V&-1U  -mln-OUS-ness,  s.    [English  voluminous; 

1.  The  quality  or   state  of    being   voluminous; 

bulkiness. 

"The  snake's  adamantine  voluminousneas." 

Shelley:  A  Vision  of  the  Sea. 

2.  Copiousness;  diffuseness. 

"His  works  mount  to  that  voluminousness  they  have 
very  much  by  repetitions." — Dodioell:  Letters  of  Advice, 
let.  2. 

*v81'-u-mlst,  s.  [Eng.  volum(e) ;  -i«r.]  A  writer 
-of  a  volume  or  volumes ;  an  author. 

"Hot  volumista  and  cold  bishops." — Milton:  Animad. 
ttpon Remonstrant's  Defence,  (Post.) 

vol-u-mom  -S-ter,  s.  [VOLUMENOMETER.] 
vol -un-tar-I-1?,  *vol-un-tar-i-lie,  *vol-un- 
tar-y-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  voluntary;  -ly.];  In  a  volun- 
tary manner;  of  one's  own  free  wifl  or  choice; 
spontaneously;  without  being  moved,  influenced, 
or  compelled  by  others ;  freely. 

"God  acts  not  necessarily,  but  voluntarily."— Clarke: 
On  the  Passions,  prop.  12. 

vol -un-tar-I-nSss,  s.    [Eng.  voluntary;  -ness.] 
*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  voluntary  or  en- 
dowed  with    the  power  of  choosing,    willing,  or 
determining. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  done  or  produced 
voluntarily  or  of  free  will  and  choice ;  as,  the  vol- 
vntariness  of  an  action  or  gift. 

*vol-un-tar'-I-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  voluntarius.']  Vol- 
untary, free. 

"Men  of  voluntarious  wil  withsitte  that  heuens  gouer- 
th."—  Chaucer:  Test,  of  Love,  ii. 
•vol-un-tar  -I-ous-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  voluntarious; 
y.]    Voluntarily,  willingly. 

"Most  pleasantly  and  voluntartously  to  bear  the  yoke 
f  his  most  comfortable  commandments." — Strype:  Eccles. 
Mem.;  Edw.  VI.  (an.  1550). 

v8l'-un-tar-f,  *vol-un-tar-ie,  adj.,  adv.,  &  «. 

[O.  Fr.  voluntaire;  Fr.  volontaire,  from  Lat.  volun- 
in'us=voluntary,  from  volunta8=free  will,  from 
tluns,  an  old  form  of  volens,  pr.  par.  of  i'O?o=to 
ish,  to  be  willing;  Sp.  &  Port.  wlu.ntario ;  Italian 

volontario.  ] 
A.  As  adjective : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Unrestrained  by  any  external  influence,  force, 
or  interference ;  not  compelled,  prompted,  or  sug- 

ited  by  another ;  acting  of  one's  or  its  own  free 
11,  choice,  or  accord ;  spontaneous,  free. 
"Almyghtye  God  of  his  owne  voluntarye  wil]."— Fisher: 
teven  Psalmcs;  De  Profundis. 

2.  Proceeding  from  the  will ;  done  or  produced  of 
one's  own  free  will,  accord,  or  choice;  spontane- 

as. 

"An  action  is  neither  good  nor  evil,  unless  it  be  volun- 
tary and  chosen." — Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  iv., 
ch.l. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  will ;  subject  to,  controlled, 
or  regulated  by  the  will ;  as,  the  voluntary  motions 
of  animals. 

4.  Endowed  with  the  power  of  willing,  or  of  act- 
ing of  one's  own  free  will  or  choice,  or  according  to 
one's  own  j  udgment. 

"God  did  not  work  as  a  necessary,  but  a  voluntary 
agent."  — Hooker. 
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5.  Done  by  design  or  intentionally;  intentional, 
designed,  intended,  purposed  ;  not  accidental. 

"Giving  myself  a  voluntary  wound." 

Sliakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  1. 

6.  Of,  pertaining,  or  relating  to  voluntaryism,  or 
the  doctrines  of  the  voluntaries.    [C.  II.  l.J 

"What  voluntary  churches  have  done  and  are  doing,  in 
sustaining  their  own  worship  and  ministry." —  British. 
Quarterly  Review,  Ivii.  49.  (1873.) 

II.  Law :  According  to  the  will,  consent,  or  agree- 
ment of  a  party ;  without  a  valuable  (but  possibly 
with  a  good)  consideration  ;  gratuitous,  free. 

*B.  As  adv. :  Voluntarily ;  of  one's  own  free  will 
or  choice. 

"I  serve  here  voluntary."— Shahesp.:  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida,  ii.  1. 

*C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lany.:  One  who  engages  in  any  act  or 
affair  of  his  own  free  will  and  choice;  a  volunteer. 

"  Rash,  inconsiderate,  fiery  voluntaries." 

Shakes?.:  King  John,  ii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eccles.:  One  who  holds  the  tenets  of  Voluntary- 
ism (q.  v.). 

"He  thinks  that  in  every  district  where  the  Voluntaries 
are  the  majority  the  fabric  and  the  endowment  of  the 
Church  should  be  made  over  to  the  Genevan  Presbyte- 
rians."— St.  James's  Gazette. 

2.  Music :  An  organ  solo  played  before,  during,  or 
after  any  office  of  the  Church  ;  hence,  called  re- 
spectively introductory,  middle,  or  concluding.  Such 
solos  were  formerly,  and  are  often  now  unpremedi- 
tated, or  improvisations,  as  the  name  voluntary 
seems  to  imply. 

"  The  vergers  seemed  to  have  settled  among  themselves 
that  no  visitor  to  the  obbey  has  a  right  to  hear  the  con- 
cluding voluntary." — London  Evening  Standard. 

voluntary-affidavit  (or  oath), s. 

Law:  An  affidavit  (or  oath)  made  in  an  extra- 
judicial  matter,  or  in  a  case  for  which  the  law  has 
not  provided. 

voluntary-controversy;  a. 

Church,  Hist. :  A  controversy  which  arose  in  Scot- 
land in  1S31  with  regard  to  the  mutual  relations 
which  should  subsist  between  the  Civil  Government 
and  the  Church.  About  the  year  1780  a  member  of 
the  Burgher  denomination  [BURGHER]  published  a 
pamphlet,  in  which  he  advocated  wnat  is  now 
called  Voluntaryism  (q.  v.),  and  in  May,  1795,  pro- 
posed a  modification  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  in 
conformity  with  the  new  views.  The  Synod  ulti- 
mately granted  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  a  minor- 
ity withdrawing  in  1799  and  becoming  known  as  the 
Old  Light  Burghers.  The  same  change  of  views  ap- 
peared with  similar  results  somewhat  later  amoni 
the  ' 
theii 
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the  acceptance  of  which  they  made  a  condition  of 
Communion.  Four  ministers  withdrawing  in  1806, 
formed  themselves  into  the  Constitutional  Associ- 
ate Presbytery.  The  two  denominations,  which  had 
on  one  point  modified  their  creed,  joining  in  1820, 
became  the  United  Secession.  Up  till  this  time, 
and  for  some  years  subsequently,  the  Voluntary 
Controversy  had  attracted  litttle  notice,  but  in  1831 
it  began  to  excite  great  attention  throughout  Scot- 
land, the  leading  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church  on  the  one  hand,  and  thoseof  the  United  Se- 
cession on  the  other,  carrying  it  on  with  the  great- 
est ardor.  The  controversy  had  far-reaching  con- 


_  _ 

weak  that  Dr.  Chalmers  proposed  theVeto  Act  (q.y.), 
with  the  unexpected  resultof  ultimately  producing 
the  Disruption.  In  the  contest  on  the  part  of 
English  Nonconformists  for  "religious  equality" 
they  maintain  essentially  the  same  views  as  the 
Scottish  United  Secessionists  did  in  the  Voluntary 
Controversy.  [LIBERATION-SOCIETY.] 

voluntary-conveyance, «. 

Law:  A  conveyance  which  may  be  made  merely 
on  a  good,  but  not  a  valuable  consideration.  [VOL- 
UNTARY, A.  II.] 

voluntary-jurisdiction,  s. 

Law:  A  jurisdiction  exercised  in  matters  admit- 
ting of  no  opposition  or  question,  and  therefore 
cognizable  by  any  judge,  in  any  place,  on  any  law- 
ful day. 

voluntary-muscles,  s.  pi. 

Annt.  *  Phusiol. :  Muscles  excited  by  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  will  or  volition  acting  on  them  through 
the  nerves,  though  some  of  them  habitually,  and 
all  of  them  occasionally,  act  also  under  the  influ- 
ence of  other  stimuli.  They  are  the  muscles  of  loco- 
motion, respiration,  expression,  and  some  others. 
(Quoin.)  [MUSCLE.] 


voluptuous 

voluntary-principle,  s.  The  principle  of  Vol- 
untaryism (q.  v.). 

voluntary-schools,  s.  pi.  Public  elementary 
schools  managed  by  voluntary  bodies  (mainly 
religious),  the  cost  of  such  schools  being  partly 
defrayed  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 

voluntary-waste,  «. 

Law:  Waste  which  is  the  result  of  the  voluntary 
act  of  the  tenant  of  property ;  as  whore  he  cuts 
down  timber,  pulls  down  a  wall,  or  the  like,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  proprietor. 

voT-un-tar-jMs.m,  «.    [Eng.  voluntary ;  -ism.] 

fl.  Ord.  Lang.:  Spontaneity  (q.  v.). 

"He  said  voluntaryism  was  a  most  precious  ingre- 
dient in  iill  good  works,  but  it  needed  regulation  by  au- 
thority."— Victoria  Magazine,  Nov.,  1866,  p.  64. 

2.  Theol.  <St  Church  Hist.:  The  view  or  tenet  that 
the  Church  should  derive  its  support  only  from  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  its  mcmbers?  and  can- 
not, without  becoming  a  party  to  political  injus- 
tice, losing  its  own  liberty,  and  running  the  risk  of 
having  its  purity  corrupted,  ask  or  accept  estab- 
lishment, endowment,  or  financial  support  from 
the  State,  or  from  inferior  civil  authorities.  Car- 
ried out  with  logical  rigor,  voluntaryism  should 
also  decline  to  permit  its  churches  and  Sunday- 
school  buildings  to  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
taxes.  This  extreme  view  is  entertained  only  by  in- 
dividuals ;  the  immense  mass  of  those  who  profess 
Voluntaryism  hold  that  thislimited  amountof  sup- 
port or  endowment  is  indirect,  and  need  not  be 
rejected.  [VOLUNTARY-CONTROVERSY.] 

"Elsewhere  in  Scotland  the  same  conviction  has  led  to 
a  farewell  to  establishment,  and  to  a  voluntaryism  more 
consolidated  than  any  other  in  Europe."— Pad  mail  Ga- 
zette. 

*vol'-un-te,  *v5l  -fin-tee,  s.    [VOLUNTY.] 

vol-un-teer',  «.  &  a.  [Fr.  voluntaire  =  a  volun- 
teer, from  Lat.  voluntarius= voluntary  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  One  who  enters  into  any  service,  or  undertakes 
any  duty  of  his  own  free  will. 

"Honest  instinct  comes  a  volunteer." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  88. 

2.  Specifically,  one  who  of  his  own  free  will  offers 
his  services  to  the  state  in  a  military  capacity, 
without  the  stipulation  of  pay  or  other  substantial 
reward. 

B.  As  adj. :  Entering  into  any  service,  or  nnder- 
taking  any  duty  of  one's  own  free  will ;  consisting 
of  volunteers. 

"  A  volunteer  force  of  nearly  8,000  officers  and  men  will 
be  engaged." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

vol-un-teer,  v.t.&i.    [VOLUNTEER,*.] 

A.  Travis. :  To  offer  or  bestow  voluntarily,  or  of 

one's  own  free  will  and  choice. 

"  Agents  who  had  already  volunteered  their^  services 

against  him." — Ben  Jonson:  Poetaster,  iii.  1.    (Note.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  offer  one's  service  voluntarily; 
specifically,  to  offer  to  serve  as  a  volunteer. 
"  You'll  need  an  equipage  for  volunteering." 

Dryden:  King  Arthur.     (Prol.) 

•vol'-un-tf ,  *v8l  -un-te,  «.  [Fr.  volonte.}  Free- 
will. 

"  Of  his  owne  mere  volunte  and  fre  wyll." — Fabyan: 
Chronycle;  Richard  II.  (an.  1899.) 

*VOl  -U-pere,  «.    [O.  Fr.]    A  cap,  a  night-cap. 
"  Hire  white  volupere."— Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8.241. 

vS-lup  -tu-a-rjf,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  voluptuaire,  from 
Lat.  voluptuarius=devoted  to  pleasure,  fromt!o/«p- 
£os=pleasure,  from  volo—to  wish.] 

A.  Assubst.:  One  who  is  wholly  given  to  luxury  or 
the  gratification  of  the  appetite  and  other  sensual 
pleasures. 

"  In  poverty  and  exile  he  rose  from  a  voluptuary  into  a 
hero." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eity.,  ch.  liv. 

B.  As  adj.:  Wholly  given  or  devoted  to  pleasure ; 
voluptuous. 

"  Art  voluptuary,  which  Tacitus  truly  called  erudittts 
luscus." — Bacon:  Adv.  of  Learn.,  bk.  ii. 

*v6-lfip  -tu-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  voluptas= pleasure.] 
To  convert  or  devote  to  pleasure. 

"  '  Tis  watching  and  labor  that  voluptnate  repose  and 
sleep." — Feltham:  Kesolves,  43. 

*v6?lup-tu-6s  -I  t,f,  *vo-lup-tu-os-i-tie,  »vo- 
lup-tu-os-y-te,  sulmt.  [Lat.  volupiuosu?=t-a\\  of 
pleasure,  voluptuous  (q.  v.).]  A  disposition  to  in- 
dulge in  sensual  pleasures ;  voluptuousness. 

"  In  the  tender  wittes  be  sparkes  of  voluptuosity." — 
Elyot:  Governor,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

vo-lfip  -tu-ofis,  a.  [Fr.  voluptueux,  from  Lat. 
voluptuosus=tu\l  of  pleasure,  from  voluptas=pleas- 
ure,  from  volo=tn  wish ;  Sp.  &  Port,  voluptuoso.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  proceeding  from,  or  based  on 
sensual  pleasure. 


Mil,    bdy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     ghin,    bench;     go,    fcem;     thin,    this;     Bin,    a§;     expect,     Jfenophon,    eapist.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -,ion,      -gion  =  zhfin.    -tious,    -cious.     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.    -die.    &c.  =  bel,     del- 
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voluptuously 

2.  Contributing  to  sensual  pleasure ;  exciting,  or 
tending  to  excite,  sensual  desires ;  gratifying  the 
senses ;  sensual ;  as  voluptuous  charms. 

3.  Passed  or  spent  in  sensual  pleasures. 

4.  Given  or  devoted  to  sensual  pleasures  or  grati- 
fications ;  sensual. 

v6  lup  -tu-OUS-ly' ,  adv.  [Eng.  voluptuous:  -Zj/.] 
In  a  voluptuous  manner;  with  free  indulgence  in 
sensual  pleasures ;  luxuriously,  sensually. 

v&-lup  -tu-ous-ness,  *  vo-lup  tu-ous-nes,  s. 
f Eng.  voluptuous ;  -ness,']  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  voluptuous,  or  addicted  to  free  indulgence  in 
sensual  pleasures ;  luxuriousness,  sensuality. 

*v6-lup  -tjf,  *vo-lup-tie,  s.  [Latin  voluptat= 
pleasure. J  Voluptuousness.  (Sir  T.  Elyot:  Gover- 
nor, bk.  iii.,  ch.  xix.) 

Vol-iis-pa,  8.  [Properly  the  lay  or  song  of  the 
Volva,  a  Scandinavian  prophetess,  but  applied  in 
error  by  Sir  W.  Scott  to  the  prophetess  herself.]  A 
Scandinavian  prophetess  or  sibyl. 

vS-lu'-ta,  s.  [Lat.,  fern,  of  volutus,  pa.  par.  of 
tio<uo=toroll.] 

*1.  Arch. :  A  volute  (q.  v.). 

2.  ZoOl.dtPalasont.:  The  type-genus  of  Volutidss 
with  seventy  recent  species  from  the  West  Indies, 
Cape  Horn,  West  Africa,  Australia,  Java,  and  Chili, 
and  eighty  fossil  species,  from  the  Chalk  onward: 
but  the  genns  is  mainly  Tertiary  and  recent.  Shell 
ventricose,  thick;  spire  short,  apex  mammillated; 
aperture  large,  deeply  notched  in  front ;  columella 
with  several  plaits ;  operculum  present  in  a  few 
species.  There  are  many  sub-genera  ;  the  most  im- 
portant is  Volatilities,  in  which  the  plaits  of  the 
columella  are  indistinct,  with  one  recent  species ; 
fossil  in  the  Eocene. 


[Lat.  volutus,  pa.  par.  of  volvo 
=  toroll.]    (See  compound.) 
volutary-press, «.    A  clamming-machine  (q.  v.). 

*vol-n.-ta  -tion,  subst.  [Lat.  volutatio,  from  vol- 
utatus,  pa.  par.  of  valuta,  frequent,  of  volvo  (pa. 
par.  volutus)  =  to  roll.]  The  act  or  state  of  rolling 
or  wallowing,  as  of  a  body  on  the  earth. 

v8l-ute',  a.  &  8.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  voluta,  fern,  of 
volutus,  pa.  par.  of  volvo= 
to  roll.]  

A.  As  adjective : 
Bot. :  Rolled  up. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Arch.:  A  kind  of  spiral 
scroll  used  in  Ionic,  Co- 
rinthian,  and  Composite 
capitals,  of  which  it  is  a 
principal  ornament.  The 
number  of  volutes  in  the 


Ionic  Capital,  show- 
ing Volutes. 


Ionic  order  is  four.  In  the  Corinthian  and  Com- 
posite orders  they  are  more  numerous,  in  the  former 
being  accompanied  by  smaller  ones,  called  helices. 
Called  also  voluta. 

2.  Zoology :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Voluta 
(q.v.). 

volute-compasses,  s.  pi.  A  draftsman's  com- 
passes in  which  the  legs  are  gradually  expanded, 
so  as  to  trace  a  spiral. 

volute-spring,  s.    A  helical  spring  (q.  v.). 

volute-wheel,  s. 

1.  A  volute-shaped  shell,  that  in  revolving  pre- 
sents its  open  mouth  to  the  air,    which  is  thus 
gathered    into    the 

tube  and  discharged 
through  the  hollow 
axis.  Itis  a  common 
and  effective  sort  of 
blower. 

2.  A  water-wheel 
with  radial  or  curved 
buckets,  in  which  the 
periphery     of     the 
wheel  is  surrounded 
by    a   volute-shaped 
casing    or     scroll, 
which    confines    the 
water   against    the 
wheel.    (See  illustra- 
tion.) 

vo-luf-gd.    adj. 
[Eng.  volut(e);  -ed.] 

Arch.:  Having' a       „  Water  poaring  into  the 
buckets.    6.  Waste  water. 


Volute-wheel. 


volute    or    spiral 
scroll. 

tvSl-u-teT-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  voluta 
(q.v.).] 

ZoOl. :  D'Orbigny's  name  for  Voluta  (q.  v.). 

v6-lu  -tl-dSB,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  volut(a) ;  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idce.1 

1.  ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Sipbonostomatons  Gastero- 
pods.  Woodward  enumerates  five  genera  (Voluta, 
Cymba,  Mitra,  Volvaria,  and  Marginella),  to  which 
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Tate  adds  Colnmbellina,  which  Woodward  reckons 
a  sub-genus  of  Columbella,  of  the  Buccinidte.  Shell 
tnnetedor  convolute;  aperture  notched  in  front: 
columella  obliquely  plaited;  no  operculum.  Ani- 
mal with  a  recurved  siphon ;  foot  very  large,  partly 
hiding  the  shell ;  mantle  often  lobed  and  reflected 
over  the  shell ;  eyes  on  tentacles  or  near  their  base. 
The  living  members  are  chiefly  from  warm  seas, 
and  are  often  remarkable  for  their  brilliant  colora- 
tion. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  family  appears  late  in  the 
Chalk,  but  is  abundant  in  the  Tertiaries,  and 
attains  its  maximum  in  recent  times. 

VO-lu  -tMIth-eg,  8.  [Mod.  Lat.  voluta,  and  Gr. 
lithos—a  stone.]  [VOLUTA,  2.] 

*v8-lu  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  volutio,  from  volutus,  pa. 
par.  of  uo(vo=toroll.]  A  spiral  turn,  a  convolution, 
a  revolution. 

"  The  swift  volution  and  the  enormous  train." 

Falconer:  Shipwreck,  ii.  49. 

*vS-lu-tite,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  wlut(a);  suff.  -«e.l 
A  fossil  Voluta.  [VOLCTA,  2.] 

vol-va,  8.    [Lat.=a  wrapper,  a  covering.] 
Botany :  The  involucre-like  base  of  the  stipe  of 
Agaricus.    Originally  it  was  a  bag  enveloping  the 
whole  plant,  which,   however,  elongating,   burst 
through  it,  leaving  it  torn. 

v8l-var  -I-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  volva=& 
wrapper,  from  volvo=to  roll.] 

ZoOl.  <*  Palxont.:  A  genus  of  Volutida>  (q.  v.), 
with  twenty-nine  recent  species;  from  tropical  seas. 
Shell  cylindrical,  convolute ;  spire  minute,  aperture 
long  and  narrow;  columella  with  three  oblique 
plaits  in  front.  Fossil  in  the  Eocene  of  Britain  and 
Franco. 

*volve,  v.  f.  [Latin  volvo  =  to  roll,  to  turn.]  To 
turn  over.  (Bernen:  Froifsart;  Cron.  Pref.) 

v61-vo-9ln'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  volvox,  genit. 
volvoc(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Confervacese,  placed  by  Ehren- 
berg  under  his  Infusoria,  but  which  Siebold,  Will- 
iamson, Busk,  and  Cohn  have  shown  to  be  confer- 
void  Algte.  Nearly  microscopic  plants,  composed 
of  many  zoospore-liko  bodies  associated  into  spher- 
ical or  quadrangular  colonies,  the  separate  mem- 
bers of  which,  connected  or  held  together  in  vari- 
ous ways  by  cell  membranes,  retain  their  distinct 
individuality  for  all  purposes  of  nutrition,  growth, 
and  reproduction.  They  are  inhabitants  of  fresh- 
water ponds,  in  which  the  whole  colony  is  carried 
in  a  circular  and  progressive  movement  by  the 
vibratile  motion  of  the  cilia,  which  project  from  the 
separate  individuals  through  the  jelly  into  the 
water.  They  exhibit,  in  their  maturity  the  charac- 
ters of  the  transitory  zoospores  of  other  coufer- 
voids. 

v5l'-v8x,  «.  [Lat.  volvo=ta  roll.  Named  from 
its  rotary  motion.  (Seedef.)] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Volvocineee  (q.  v.). 
with  one  species,  Volvox  globator.  To  the  naked 
eye  it  resembles  a  minute  pale-green  globule  float- 
ing about  in  the  water.  Under  the  microscope  it 
is  seen  to  be  a  spherical  membranous  sac,  studded 
with  innumerable  green  points,  really  apertures 
giving  exit  to  cilia,  which  enable  it  to  roll  over  and 
over  in  the  water.  Within  the  sac  are  various  dense 
globules,  generally  green  insummer,  but  of  ten  of  an 
orange-color  in  autumn  and  early  winter.  They 
are  zoospore-like  bodies,  each  sending  a  pair  of 
cilia  through  separate  orifices.  There  is  a  reddish- 
brown  spot  and  a  contractile  vacuole.  Found 
abundantly  in  clear  pools  on  open  commons  and 
similar  localities. 

v81-vn.-lus,  s.  [Lat.  volvo=to  roll,  to  turn 
about.] 

Pathol.:  The  iliac  passion,  because  it  was  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  a  twitching  of  the  bowels. 

*vome,  s.    [Lat.  i>omo=to  vomit.]    Vomit. 

"All  forsothebeii  fulfild  with  the  vome  and  filthis."— 
Wycliffe:  Isaiah  xxviii.  8. 

vo'-mSr,  s.    [Lat.=a  plowshare.] 

1.  Comp.  Anat.:  A  small  thin  bone  in  the  median 
line,  forming  the  posterior  and  principal  portion 
of  the  partition  between  the  nostrils  in  man.    It 
exhibits  many  modifications  in  the  different  classes 
of  Vertebrata.    In  Fishes  an  important  character 
is  the  presence  or  absence  of  teeth  on  the  vomer 
(that  is,  along  the  middle  line  of  the  roof  of  the 
mouth).    The  bone  is  so  named  from  the  fact  that 
in  man  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  plowshare. 
[Etym.] 

2.  Palceont. :    A  genus  of  Carangidce,  allied  to 
Caranx,  from  the  Chalk  of  Comen  in  Istria. 

yd'-mSr-ine,  a.  [Eng.  vomer;  -ine.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  voraer;  situated  on  the  vomer. 
(Gunther.) 

v8m  -Ic,  a.    [VOMICA.]    Purulent,  ulcerous. 

vomic-nut,  subst.  The  nut  of  Strychnos  nux 
vomica.  [NUX-VOMICA,  STRYCHNOS.] 


Voodoo 

vom  -I-ca,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  sore,  a  boil.] 
Pathol. :  An  abscess  in  the  substance  of  the  1 

produced  by  the  resolution  of  tubercles. 
*vom-lng,  *vom-yng,  s.     [VOME.]     Vomiting; 

vomit.    (  Wycliffe :  Jer.  xlviii.  56.) 

vom  -It,  *vom-ete,  *vo-myt,  r.  t.'.&  i.  [Latin 
vomito,  from  romiY«#=a  vomiting,  vomit  (q.  v.) ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  vomitnr:  Ital.  rom/Yare.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  eject  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
by  the  mouth  ;  to  spew,  to  puke. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  throw  up  or  eject  from  the  stomach  by 
the  mouth ;  to  spew  out.    (Often  with  up,  forth,  or 
out.) 

"The  fish  vomited  out  Jonah  upon  the  dry  land."— 
Jonah  ii.  10. 

2.  Fig. :  To  eject  or  discharge,  as  from  a  hollow 
place ;  to  belch  out. 

"The  volcano,  which  was  about  four  miles  to  the  west  of 
us,  vomited  up  vast  quantities  of  tire  and  smoke."— took: 
Second  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  v. 

v8m'-It,  *vom-ite,  *vom-yte,  s.  [Lat.  vomitus= 
vomit,  prop.  pa.  par.  of  i'owo=to  vomit ;  cnt?n.\vitli 
Gr.  emo=to  vomit;  Sansc.  vain;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital. 
vomito.] 

1.  The  matter  ejected  from  the  ston.<tch  in  vomit- 
ing.   (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  20.) 

2.  A  medicine  or  other  preparation  which  causes 
the  stomach  to  discharge  its  contents ;  an  emetic. 
(Arbuthnot.) 

IT  Black  vomit :  [BLACK-VOMIT.] 

vomit-nut,  s.    [Vomc-xuT.] 
vSm  -It-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [VOMIT,  8.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  a.  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  ejecting  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
by  the  mouth. 

^[  Vomiting  is  generally  preceded  by  feelings  of 
nausea,  during  which  there  is  a  copious  flow  of 
saliva  into  the  mouth.  This  beiugswailowed  carries 
down  with  it  a  certain  quantityof  air.  which, assist- 
ing in  the  opening  of  tne  cardiac  sphincter,  facili- 
tates the  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 
There  generally  follows  ineffectual  retching,  during 
which  there  is  a  deep  inspiration,  by  which  the  dia- 
phragm is  thrust  down  as  low  as  possible  against 
the  stomach,  the  lower  ribs  being  at  the  same  time 
drawn  in.  Then  there  is  a  sudden  expiratory  con- 
traction of  the  abdominal  walls,  so  that  thestomach 
is  compressed  without,  and  its  contents  sent  up  the 
oesophagus.  The  primary  origin  of  vomiting  may 
be  gastric  or  cerebral. 

2.  That  which  is  vomited ;  vomit. 

"And  why  may  not  Pancirone  as  well  bid  his  servants. 
.  .  .  hold  the  chalice  to  beastly  vomitings  f" — Bp.  Tay- 
lor: Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

*v8-ml'-tl0n,  s.  [Lat.  vomitio,  from  romitus.J 
[VOMIT,  s.]  The  act  or  power  of  vomiting. 

" If  the  stomach  had  wanted  the  faculty  of  romition, 
they  had  inevitably  died." — Grew:  Cosmo.  Sacra. 

*v8m  -I-tlye,  a.  [Fr.  vomitff.]  Causing  to 
vomit ;  emetic. 

"Glass  of  antimony  and  crocus  metallorum,  being 
either  of  them  infused  in  a  great  proportion  of  wine,  will 
make  It  vomitive."— Boyle:  Works,  iii.  671. 

vS-mi  -t6,  8.  [Sp.=vomit.]  [VOMIT, ».«:.]  The 
yellow  fever  in  its  worst  form,  when  it  is  usually  at- 
tended with  black  vomit. 

vSm'-I-tSr-y',  *vom-i-tor-ie,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  rom- 
«fort«8=causing  vomiting;  vomiting;  hence  vom- 
itoria  (neut.  pi.),  passages  in  a  theater,  by  which 
people  entered  and  came  out,  fromromo= to  vomit.] 

*A.  As  adj. :  Causing  vomiting ;  emetic. 

"By  taking  vomitories  privately." — Harvey:  On  Con- 
sumption. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  An  emetic. 

"Usually  taken  to  the  foresaid  weight,  with  honey,  for 
a  vomitorie." — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxvi.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Arch.:  An  opening,  gate,  or  door,  in  an  ancient 
theater  or  amphitheater,  which  gave  ingress  and 
egress  to  the  spectators. 

"Sixty-four  vomitories  .  .  .  poured  forth  the  im- 
mense multitude." — Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  zii. 

*vSm-I-tu-rI-tlon,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  rom- 
iturio,  desiderative  from  vomito=to  vomit.] 

1.  An  ineffectual  attempt  to  vomit ;  a  retching. 

2.  The  vomiting  of  but  little  matter;  vomiting 
with  little  effort. 

Vpo-do6  ,  Vaudoux  (as  Vo-dd'),  s.&a.  [Native 
African=the  all-powerful  and  supernatural  being, 
the  non-venomous  serpent  on  whom  depend  all  the 
events  which  take  place  in  the  world.  (Spencer  St. 
John:  Hayti,  p.  186.)  Mr.  Newell  (Amer.  Jour. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     wS,    wSt,     here,     camel,    H8r,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   ga,    p8t, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     whd,     sftn;     mate,     cub,    cttre,     unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Sfrlan.     m,    » =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


voracious 

folk-lore.  No.  1)  suggests  that  the  word  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Vaudois  (q.  v.),  but  the  suggestion  has 
found  little  favor  among  Englif  h  anthropologists.] 

A.  .4s substantive: 

1.  (See  extract.) 

"As  generally  understood,  Voodoo  means  the  persist- 
ence, in  Hayti,  of  abominable  magic,  mysteries,  and  can- 
nibalism brought  originally  from  Africa."—  London  Daily 
ffews. 

2.  A  negro  sorcerer  or  witch  who  practices  human 
sacrifice  and  cannibalism. 

If  In  the  Southern  States  of  the  union  there  was 
at  one  time  a  wide-spread  and  deep-rooted  belief  in 
the  power  of  those  sorcerers.  As  the  negroes  ad- 
vance in  education,  the  belief  is  dying  away.  At 


an  almost  omnipotent  individual  in  the  estimation 
of  liis  fellows.  No  slave  could,  under  any  pretext, 
be  persuaded  to  expose  himself  to  the  vengeance  or 
wrath  of  one  of  those  conjurors.  In  some  cases 
there  was  a  reasonable  foundation  for  these  fears ; 
for  in  not  a  few  instances  has  it  been  proven  that 
some  of  the  Voodoos  were  skillful  poisoners,  and 
while  the  great  mass  of  their  professed  art  was  a 
rank  imposture,  still  they  possessed  enough  of 
devilish  skill  to  render  them  objects  of  wholesome 
dread.  Their  methods  were  as  varied  and  variable 
as  the  winds.  Anything  that  was  mysterious,  or 
likely  to  impress  the  ignorant  mind  with  a  feeling 
of  terror  was  eagerly  seized  upon  and  improved  by 
them  to  their  own  advantage.  Their  services  were 
more  often  invoked  in  destructive  than  in  curative 
offices.  If  a  negro  desired  to  destroy  an  enemy,  he 
sought  the  aid  of  the  Voodoo,  who,  in  many  cases, 
would  undertake  to  remove  the  obnoxious  one,  and 
the  removal  was  generally  accomplished  through 
the  medium  of  poison.  No  doubt  exists  that  in 
many  cases  the  victim  of  a  Voodoo  died  from  sheer 
fright,  for  whenever  a  negro  had  reason  to  think 
that  he  was  possessed  by  the  spell  of  the  Voodoo, 
he  at  once  gave  up  all  hope,  thus  hastening  the 
accomplishment  of  the  end  toward  which  the 
energies  of  the  sorcerer  were  directed.  Their  in- 
cantations and  spell-workings  were  always  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  secrecy,  no  one  being 
allowed  to  witness  the  more  occult  and  potent  por- 
tion of  their  ritual.  They  were  frequentlyemployed 
by  dusky  swains  to  gain  for  them  the  affections  of 
their  hard-hearted  inamoratas,  and  love-powders 
and  other  accessories  for  "tricking"  constituted 
their  stock  in  trade,  and  in  gome  instances  yielded 
them  no  insignificant  revenue.  The  field  in  which 
Voodooism  flourished  best  was  the  far  south  among 
the  rice,  cotton,  and  sugar  plantations,  where  the 
negroes  were  not  brought  into  contact  so  closely 
with  their  masters  as  they  were  further  north. 

"Mr.  Newell's  case  would  be  stronger  if  he  could  show 
that  the  Vaudoises  were  accused,  like  the  Voodoos,  of 
eerpent-worship." — London  Daily  News. 

B.  As  adj.:  Belonging  to,  connected  with,  or 
practicing  asyetem  of  magic,  human  sacrifice,  and 
cannibalism.  [A.  1.] 

"There  are  two  sects  which  follow  the  Vaudoux  wor- 
ship."— Spencer  St.  John:  Hayti,  p.  185. 

v5-ra  -CiOUS,  acU.  [Lat.  vorax  f  genit.  woracis)  = 
greedy,  voracious,  irom  voro=to  devour ;  Fr.  &  Ital. 
vorace ;  8p.  &  Port,  voraz.  ] 

1.  Greedy  in  eating ;  eating  food  in  large  quanti- 
ties; ravenous,  gluttonous. 

"  They  are  very  voracious,  and  will  dispatch  a  carcass 
in  a  trice." — Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1676). 

2.  Marked  by  voracity  or  greediness. 

"They  are  men  of  a  voracious  appetite,  but  no  taste." — 
Addison:  Spectator,  No.  452. 

3.  Ready  to  swallow  up  or  devour ;  as,  a  voracious 
gulf. 

4.  Rapacious. 

vo-ra  -ciOUS-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  voracious .'-(;/.]  In 
i  voracious  manner ;  with  greedy  appetite ;  raven- 
ously. 

vo-ra '-clous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  voracious;  -ness."] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  voracious  ;  greediness 
of  appetite ;  ravenousness,  voracity. 

"Distinguishing  himself  by  a  voraciousness  of  nppe- 
ttte."— Taller,  No.  256. 

v8-ra9  -I-tjf,  *vo-rac-i-tle,  s.  [French  voracitf, 
from  Latin  voracitatem,  accus.  of  voracitas,  from 
;ora.c=voracious  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  voracious ;  raven- 
'usness ;  voraciousness. 

"What  a  nature  is  that  which  feedeth  the  most  greedie 
racitie  In  the  whole  world."—  P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  ii., 
ucvii. 

2.  Rapacity,  greed. 

"Who  then  shall  check  his  voracity,  or  calm  his 
ivenge  ?" — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  18. 
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*v8-rag  ~In-OuS,  a.  [Lat.  vorayinosus,  fromror- 
ago,  genit.  voratjinis  —  a  deep  and  almost  bottom- 
loss  abyss,  from  roro=to  devour,  to  swallow  up.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  gulf  or  whirlpool;  hence, 
devouring,  swallowing. 

"  A  cavern's  jaws,  voraginous  and  vast." 

Mullet:  Amyntor  and  Theodora,  i. 

*vo-ra  -go,  s.    [Lat.]    A  gulf,  an  abyss. 
"The  famous  Sicilian  swimmer  diving  into  the  roragos 
and  broken  rocks  by  Charybdis."—  Browne:  Tract  xiii.,  g  2. 

vbr  -ant,  a.  [Lat.  varans,  pr.  par.  of  voro=to 
devour.] 

Her. :  Devouring  (Applied  to  an  animal  depicted 
as  devouring  another.) 

v6-rau -lite  (auas6w),s.  [After Vorau.Styria, 
where  found,  and  Gr.  litlios=s.  stone ;  Ger.  vorau- 
lith.'] 

Min. :  The  same  as  LAZULITE  (q.  v.). 

vor-hau  -Sjer-ite  (au  as<5w),  s.  [After  J.  Vor- 
hauser;  suff.  -ite  (.Win.).] 

Min.:  A  resinous  variety  of  the  mineral  Serpen- 
tine (Q.V.),  of  a  brown  to  greenish-black  color. 
Hardness,  3'5  ;  specific  gravity,  2'45.  Found  in  the 
Fleims  Valley,  Tyrol. 

vor  -tex  (pi.  vor  -tl-cefj,  vor  -tex-es.),  s.  [Lat. 
vortex,  vertex,  from  verto=to  turn.] 

Physics:  Tho  form  assumed  when  any  portion  of 
a  fluid  is  set  rotating  on  an  axis  ;  a  whirling  or  cir- 
cular motion  of  any  fluid,  either  of  water  or  air, 
forming  a  kind  of  cavity  in  the  center  of  the  circle, 
and  in  some  instances  drawing  up  the  water  or 
absorbing  other  things.  Eddies,  whirlpools,  water- 
spouts, whirlwinds,  &c.,  are  familiar  examples. 

*lf  Descartes'  vortices : 

Astrrm.  &  Physics:  An  hypothesis  proposed  by 
Rene  Descartes  (A.  D.  1596-1650)  to  account  for  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  He  supposed 
space  filled  with  fluid  matter,  and  that  eacn  fixed 
star  or  planet  exerted  some  influence  on  the  matter 
for  a  certain  distance  round  itself;  this  space  he 
called  its  "heaven."  The  sun's  heaven  was  moved 
around  it  after  the  manner  of  a  vortex  or  whirl- 
pool, carrying  with  it  the  planets,  around  which 
their  heavens  moved  as  minor  vortices.  Newton 
controverted  the  Cartesian  view,  which  long 
retarded  the  acceptance  of  the  gravitation  theory 
on  the  Continent. 

vortex-atom,  a. 

Physics :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  ultimate 
parts  of  matter  which,  on  the  Vortex-theory  of  Sir 
W.Thomson,  may  be  inconceivably  small  vortices 
in  the  ether. 

vortex-ring,  s. 

Physics :  A  vortical  molecular  filament  or  column 
returning  into  itself  so  as  to  form  a  ring  composed 
of  a  number  of  small  rotating  circles  placed  side  by 
side.  All  such  rings  have  two  motions  ;  a  motion  of 
translation,  and  a  vortical  motion ;  but  the  vorti- 
cal motion  of  the  inner  portions  of  the  ring  appears 
to  coincide  with  the  motion  of  translation,  while 
that  of  the  outer  portions  is  in  a  contrary  direction 
to  it.  Vortex-rings  may  be  made  in  a  glass  of  water 
by  dropping  milk  or  ink  into  it,  but  the  rings  are  so 
small  that  the  only  motion  perceptible  is  that 
which  carries  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  The 
simplest  method  of  showing  vortex-rings  in  the  air 
is  to  take  an  ordinary  match-box  and  make  a  small 
round  hole  in  one  end  ;  in  the  inner  portion  of  the 
box  put  a  little  dry  tobacco,  light  it,  and  close  the 
box.  By  giving  the  end  of  the  box  opposite  the  hole 
a  smart  tap  with  the  finger,  tiny  smoke-rings  will 
issue  from  the  orifice.  It  should  bo  borne  in  mind 
that  the  smoke  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  vortex, 
which  is  in  the  air— the  smoke  only  renders  it 
visible. 

vortex-theory,  s.    [VORTEX-ATOM.] 

vortex-wheel,  vortex  water-wheel,  s.  A  kind 
of  turbine  in  which  the  water  enters  tangentially  at 
the  surface  and  is  discharged  at  the  center. 

vor '-tl-oal,  *vor  -tl-call,  a.  [Lat.  vortex  (genit. 
varticls)—  a  vortex  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  to  or  resemb- 
ling a  vortex  ;  whirling,  revolving. 

"  It  is  not  a  magnetical  power,  nor  the  effect  of  a  vorti- 
cal motion." — Bentley:  Sermons. 

*vor -tlcal-l? ,  adv.  [Eng.  vortical;  -ly.~]  In  a 
vortical  manner ;  with  a  whirling  or  revolving  mo- 
tion. 

vor-tl-9§l  -la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Latin 
vortex  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOL:  Bell-animalcule;  the  typo-genus  of  Vorti- 
celliua  (q.  v.),  with  numerous  species  from  salt  and 
fresh  water.  Attached  posteriorly  by  a  simple,  un- 
divided, contractile  throad-liko  pedicle,  inclosing 
an  elastic  muscular  fibrilla,  and  assuming  on 
contraction  a  much  shortened  and  usually  cork- 
screw-like contour.  (See  illustration  under  Bell- 
animalcule.)  The  adoral  system  consists  of  a 
spirally  convolute,  ciliary  wreath,  the  right  limb  of 
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which  descends  into  the  oral  or  vestibular  fossa, 
t lie  left  obliquely  elevated  and  encircling  the  rota- 
tory or  ciliary  disc  ;  oral  fossa  on  ventral  side,  con- 
tinued into  a  conspicuous  pharynx. 

vor-tl-cel  -lid,  vor-tl-$el -11-dan,  s.  [VOETI- 
CKLLIDS:.]  Any  individual  of  the  Vorticellidie 
(q.  v.).  (Saville  Kent:  Infusoria,  ii.  671.) 

vor  tt-gel-ll-dse.s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.vorric«j;(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  surf,  -idee.] 

ZoOL:  A  family  of  Peritrichous  Infusoria,  with 
three  sub-families :  Vorticellina,  Vaginicolina,  and 
Ophrydina.  Animalcules  sedentary  or  attached, 
from  salt  or  fresh  water,  ovate,  campanulato,  or 
sub-cylindrical ;  oral  aperture  terminal,  eccentric, 
associated  with  a  spiral  fringe  of  adoral  cilia,  the 
right  limb  of  which  descends  into  theoral  aperture, 
the  left  limb  encircling  a  moreorless  elevated,  pro- 
trusible,  and  retractile  ciliary  disk.  They  increase 
by  fission,  by  the  conjugation  of  two  dissimilar 
zooids.  the  one  (male?)  minute  and  migrant,  the 
other  (female?)  normal  and  sedentary,  and  by  the 
development  out  of  the  eudoplast  of  minute  free- 
swimming  germs. 

vor-tl-$el-ll'-na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  vorticell(a) ; 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

ZoOL:  A  sub-family  of  Vorticellidse,  with  eleven 
genera.  Animalcules  naked,  long,  sessile. 

vor  -11-965,  s.pl.   [VORTEX.] 

•vor-tl'-cial  (ci  as  sh),  a.  [VORTICAL.]  Whirl- 
ing, vortical  (q.  v.). 

"Oycllo  and  seemingly  gyrating  or  vortical  move- 
ments."—Foe;  Eureka  (Works,  1864),  ii.  20*. 

VOr'-tI-COS6,  a.  [Lat.  vortex  (genit.  vorticis)  = 
a  vortex  (q.  v.).]  Whirling,  vortical,  revolving. 

*vpr-tlg'-ln-ous,  adject.  [VORTEX.]  Having  a 
motion  revolving  round  an  axis  or  center ;  vortical. 

"  Lifting  high  his  angry  tide 
Vorttginous."  Cowper:  Homer's  Iliad,  ixl. 

vos. -glte,  «.  [After  the  Vosges,  where  found; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  An  altered  labradorite  found  in  a  porphy- 
ritic  rock.  Specific  gravity,  2'771 ;  color,  white  to 
greenish  or  bluish ;  luster,  greasy. 

V6  -tar-ess,  "VOt'-rSss,  s.  [Eng.  votary ;  -ess.] 
A  female  votary ;  a  female  devoted  to  any  service, 
worship,  or  state  of  life. 

"  Thy  votress  from  my  tender  years  I  am." 

Drt/den:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  Hi.  225. 

*v6 -tar-Ist,  8.    [Eng.  votary;  •ist.']    A  votary. 

"  A  study  which  every  votarist  of  the  dramatic  musea 
ought  to  pay  attention  and  respect  to."— Observer,  No. 
75. 

vo -tar-jf,  *vo-tar-ie,  a.  <fc«.  [Latin  ra><(wm)  = 
a  vow;  Eug.  suff.  -an/.] 

A.  -4s  adj.:  Consecrated  oy  a  vow  or  promise; 
consequent  on  a  vow  ;  devoted,  votive. 

"  Votary  resolution  is  made  equipollent  to  custome." — 
Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Custom. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  devoted,  consecrated, 
or  promised  under  a  vow ;  hence,  more  generally, 
one  who  is  devoted,  given,  or  addicted  to  some  par- 
ticular worship,  service,  study,  or  the  like ;  a  de- 
votee. 

"The  Actes  of  English  Votaries,  comprehendynge  their 
vnchaste  practices  and  examples  by  all  ages.'  — Bale: 
English  Votaries.  (Pref.) 

vote,  s.  [Lat.  votum—a  vow,  a  wish,  prop.  neut. 
sing,  of  votus,  pa.  par.  of  voveo=to  vow  (q.  v.) ;  Fr. 
vote;  Sp.,  Port.,  &ltal.  voto.J 


desire,  will,  preference,  or  choice  in  regard  to  any 
measure  proposed  orto  any  candidate  put  forward, 
in  which  the  person  voting  has  an  interest  with 
others,  either  in  passing  or  rejecting  a  proposed 
law,  rule,  regulation,  &c.,  or  in  electing  or  rejecting 
a  proposed  candidate  for  any  particular  office  or 
post.  Votes  of  this  sort  can  be  given  in  various 
ways,  as  by  raising  the  hand,  by  word  of  mouth 
(viva  t-oce),  by  ballot,  by  a  ticket,  &c. ;  suffrage. 

"Bishops  give  not  their  votes  by  blood  in  parliament, 
but  by  an  office  annext  to  them,  which  being  taken  away 
they  cease  to  vote,  therefore  there  is  not  the  same  reason 
for  them  as  for  temporal  lords." — Selden:  Table  Talk,  p.  11. 

3.  Expression  of  will  by  a  majority ;  result  of  vot- 
ing ;  decision  by  some  expression  of  the  minds  of  a 
number. 

4.  Trhat  by  means  of  which  will,  preference,  or 
decision  is  given  in  elections  or  in  deciding  propo- 
sitions, as  a  ballot,  a  ticket,  &c. 

5.  That  which  is  voted,  given,  granted,  allowed, 
or  conveyed  by  the  will  of  a  majority ;  a  thing  con- 
ferred or  granted  by  vote ;  a  grant. 

"Then  a  vote  of  thanks  was  moved  to  the  mayor  for  his 
able  conduct  in  the  chair." — Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xiii. 

6.  Votes  collectively ;  votes  given. 

"  Alluding  to  the  large  amount  of  the  illiterate  vote  in 
Ireland." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,    gell,    chorus,     chin,    benph;    go,     £em;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     xenophon,     exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     vion,     -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      Ac.  =bel,     del. 
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vow-breaker 


V6te,  v.  i.  &  t.    [Fr.  voter.]    [VOTE,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  give  a  vote ;  to  express  or  signify 
the  mind,  will,  or  preference,  as  by  ballot,  a  ticket, 
or  other  authorized  means,  in  electing  candidates 
to  any  office  or  post,  or  in  passing  or   rejecting 
motions,  laws,  regulations,  or  the  like,  or  in  decid- 
ing upon  any  proposition,  in  which  one  has  an 
interest  with  others. 

"A  more  disinterested  set  of  men  than  those  who  had 
promised  to  rote  for  him,  never  existed  on  earth."— Dick- 
ens-. Pickwick,  ch.  xiii. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  choose  by  suffrage ;  to  elect  by  some  expres- 
sion of  will. 

2.  To  enact  or  establish  by  vote  or  by  some  expres- 
sion of  will. 

"Bat  the  late  long  lasting  parliament  voted  it  a  monop- 
oly. "—Fuller:  Worthies;  Yorkshire. 

3.  To  grant,  allow,  or  confer  by  vote  or  expression 
of  will. 

4.  To  declare ;  to  set  down ;  to  characterize. 

11  It  has  come  to  be  voted  rather  a  vulgar  thing  to  be 
married  by  banns  at  all."— London  Daily  Telegraph, 

*vote  -less,  a.  [Eng.  vote,  s. ;  -less.']  Not  having 
or  not  entitled  to  a  vote. 

"A  email  knot  of  the  voteless  have  gathered." — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

V6t'-§r,  «.  [Eng.  vot(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  has 
or  is  legally  entitled  to  vote  or  give  his  suffrage;  an 
elector.  [REGISTRATION,  T|  4.] 

"  Beans  having  been  made  use  of  by  the  voters  among 
the  Athenians  in  the  choice  of  magistrates." — Tatter. 
No.  240. 

VOt  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [VOTE,  v.] 
voting-paper,  a.    A  paper  by  means  of  which  a 
voter  gives  his  vote ;  a  balloting  paper.  Such  papers 
are  used  only  where  the  number  of  persons  nomin- 
ated exceeds  thenumber  of  vacancies  ;  they  contain 
a  list  of  the  candidates  alphabetically  arranged, 
and  are  tilled  up  by  the  voter  secretly  by  affixing 
a  mark  to  the  names  of  the  candidates  he  votes  for. 
*VOt'-Ist,  s.    [Eng.  vot(e) ;  -is*.]    One  who  makes 
a  vow;  a  vower. 

"A  poore  woman,  rotist  of  revenge." 

Chapman:  Bussy  Lf  Aml,ois,  iii. 

VO -tlve.a.  rtt&t, votiww,  from  votum  —  a.  vow; 
Fr.  votif;  Sp.  &  Port,  votivo.] 

1.  Given,  paid,  or  consecrated  in  consequence  or 
in  fulfillment  of  a  vow. 

"So  that  the  old  man's  life  described,  was  seen 
As  in  a  votive  table  in  his  lines." 

BenJonson:  Poetaster.     (Dial.) 

*2.  Observed  or  practiced  in  consequence  or  in 
fulfillment  of  a  vow. 

"  Votive  abstinence  some  constitutions  may  endure."— 
Felt  ham:  Resolves,  i.  85. 

votive-mass,  s.    [MASS  (2),  «.,  ^  16.] 

votive -medal,  subst.  A  m<  d-il  struck  in  grateful 
commemoration  of  some  auspicious  event,  as  a  vic- 
tory, the  recovery  of  a  prince  from  illness,  &c. 

votive-offering,  s.    An  ex-voto  (q.  v.). 

*VO  -tlve-ly",  adv.  [English  votiv(e) ;  -ly.~]  In  a 
votive  manner ;  by  vow. 

*VO  -tlve-neSB,  subst.  [Eng.  votive;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  votive. 

*vdt'~ress,  s.    [VOTARESS.] 

VOUfjh,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Norm.  Fr.  voucher— io  vouch, 
cite,  or  call  in  aid  in  a  suit,  from  Lat.  voco=to  call, 
to  call  upon,  to  summon,  from  vox  (genii.  vocis)  = 
the  voice.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  To  call  to  witness ;  to  obtest ;  to  call  upon. 

"Do allege  the  same  histories  and  vouche  (as  I  mought 
Bay)  to  theyr  aide  the  autoritie  of  the  writers."— Elyot.- 
Governor,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xziv. 

*2.  To  warrant;  to  be  surety  for;  to  answer  for; 
to  guarantee. 

"  Vouched  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  unsuspected 
witnesses." — Locke.-  Human  Understand.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ivi. 

3.  To  assert,  to  maintain,  to  affirm,  to  attest,  to 
witness. 

"  What  can  yon  vouch  against  him  ?" 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v. 
*4.  To  support ;  to  back  up ;  to  follow  up. 
"  Bold  words  vouched  with  a  deed  so  bold  " 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  66. 

II.  Law :  To  call  or  summon  into  court  to  war- 
rant and  defend,  or  to  make  good  a  warranty  of 
title. 

"He  vouches  the  tenant  In  tail,  who  vouches  over  the 
common  vouchee."— B/oet* fone.  Comment. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  bear  witness ;  to  give  testimony  or  attesta- 
tion. 

''Vouch  with  me,  heaven." 

p.:  Othello,  i.  3. 


2.  To  answer ;  to  be  surety  or  guarantee. 

"  Until  the  Elector  of  Hanover  shall  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  what  she  hath  solemnly  affirmed."—  Swift. 

3.  To  maintain,  to  assert,  to  aver,  to  affirm. 

"A  man  that  never  yet 
"  Did,  as  he  vottche»,  misreport  your  grace." 

Shiikesp..-  Measure  fur  Measure,  v. 

II.  Lav;  To  give  evidence  of  a  warranty  of  title. 

*v6~U9h,  s,  [VOUCH,  r.]  Approving  or  attesting 
voice;  warrant,  attestation,  testimony. 

"What  praise  couldst  thou  bestow  on  a  deserving 
woman  indeed;  one  that,  in  the  authority  of  her  merit, 
did  justly  put  on  the  vouch  of  very  malice  itself?"— 
Shakesp..-  Othello,  ii.  L 

V&"U9h-ee",  s.    [Eng.  vouch,  v. ;  -«€.] 
Laic :  The  person  vouched  or  summoned  in  a  writ 
of  right. 

v6u9h  -5r,  s.    [Eng.  vouch,  v. ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  vouches  or  gives  witness  or  attesta- 
tion to  anything. 

"I  shall  have  many  vouchers,  who  will  be  ready  to 
justify  me." — Burnet:  Life  of  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  A  book,  paper,  or  document  which  serves  to 
vouch  for  or  guarantee  the  truth  of  accounts,  or  to 
confirm  and  establish  facts  of  any  kind ;  specif.,  the 
written  evidence  of  the  payment  of  a  debt,  as  a  dis- 
charged acccount  and  the  like. 

3.  A  guarantee ;  testimony,  witness. 

"The  stamp  is  a  mark,  and  a  pnblick  voucher,  that  a 
piece  of  such  denomination  is  of  such  a  weight."— Locke. 
II.  Law: 

1.  The  tenant  in  a  writ  of  right ;  one  who  calls  in 
another  to  establish  his  warranty  of  title.    In  com- 
mon recoveries  there  may  be  a  single  voucher  or 
double  vouchers. 

2.  (See  extract.) 

"Voucher  is  the  calling  in  of  some  person  to  answer  the 
action,  that  hath  warranted  the  title  to  the  tenant  or 
defendant."— Blackstone.-  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  20. 

*v6~U(jh'-nient,8.  [Eng.rowcA;  -ment.]  A  solemn 
assertion  or  declaration. 

"Their  vouchment  by  their  honor  in  that  tryal  is  not  an 
oath."— Hack-et:  Life  of  Williams,  i.  77. 

vou^h  -or,  s.    [Eng.  vouch,  v. ;  -or.] 
Law:  The  same  as  VOUCHER,  II.  1. 
v6u§h-safe  ,  *vouche-safe,  *vouche -salve, 
*v  ouch -save,  *vouch-en-sauf,  *vouche  -sauf, 
*vouche-aaufe,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Prop,  two  words,  vouch 
safe= to  vouch  or  warrant  aasafe,  to  guarantee,  to 
grant.]    [VOUCH,  r.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*I.  As  two  words:  To  grant,  to  allow. 
"  80  Philip  is  wild,  on  that  wise  we  it  take 
As  ye  haf  mad  present,  the  kyng  vouches  it  saue." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  260. 


Arch.:  One  of  thestones  which  immediately  form 
the  arch  of  a  bridge,  vault,  &c.,  and  are  alway?  cut 
more  or  less  in  the 
shape  of  a  truncated 

¥y  r  a  m  i  d  or  wedge. 
he  under  sides  of 
the  voussoirs  form 
the  intrados  or  soffit 
of  the  arch,  anil  the 
upper  sides  the  ex- 
trados.  The  middle 


Arch  of  Waterloo  Bridge. 

a  a.  Voussoirs  ;  b.  Keystone ;  oc. 
Intrados  or  soffit. 


II.  As  one  word: 
1.  To  condescend  to  grant ;  to  concede ;  to  grant  in 
condescension. 

"  She  vouchsafes  no  notice." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

*2.  To  receive  or  accept  in  condescension ;  to 
deign  to  receive. 

"  Upon  which  better  part  our  prayers  come  in 
If  thou  vouchsafe  them." 

Shakesp..-  Kins/ John,  iii.  L 

B.  Intransitive: 
*I.  .4s  two  words: 

1.  To  guarantee ;  to  be  surety. 

"But  wold  ye  vouchen  sou/upon  surtee 
Two  yere  or  three  for  to  respiten  me." 

Chaucer.-  C.  T.,  11,886. 

2.  To  grant,  to  concede,  to  agree. 

"  Vowche  saw/that  his  sone  hire  wedde." 

William  ofPalerne,  1,449, 

II.  .4s  one  word:  To  deign,  to  condescend,  to 
yield. 

"  Vouchsafe  to  alight  thy  steed." 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  13. 

*v6u$h-safe  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  vouchsafe;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  vouchsafing ;  that  which  is  vouchsafed ;  a 
grant  or  concession  in  condescension. 

"  And  that  God  is  in  him  of  a  truth,  in  a  special  way  of 
manifestation  and  vouchsafement." — Olanvill:  Sermons, 
ser.  1. 

*voulge  (g  as  zh),  s.  [O.  French  voulge,  vouge. 
Origin  doubtful,] 

Old  Arm.. :  A  langue-de-bosuf  (q.  v.). 

*voure,v.f.  [Lat.uoro.]  Todevour.  (Wycliffe: 
2  Kings,  xviii.  8.) 

voussoir  (as  vos-swar),  a.  [Fr.,  from  voussure 
=  the  curvature  of  a  vault,  from  a  verb  vottsser 
(supposed  Low  Lat.  volutio)  =  to  make  round,  from 
Lat.  volutus,  pa.  par.  of  ro/tn>=to  turn.] 


voussoir  is  called  the 
keystone  of  the  arch. 

*vou-ter-y,  subst. 
[AVOUTEKIE.]  Adul- 
tery. ( Wycliffe :  Jer- 
emiahi  xvii.  27.) 

vtfw,  *vou,  *vowe,  j?.  [O.  Fr.  vou,  ro,  veu  (Fr. 
rceu)  =  a  vow,  from  Lat.  rotum  =  a  thing  vowed,  a 
vow;  prop.  neut.  sing  of  v-otus,  pa.  par.  of  roreo=to 
promise,  to  vow ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  voto.  Vote  and  vow  are 
doublets.  Avotc  is  a  compound  from  voir,  by  the 
prefixing  of  o~=Lat.  ad.]  [Avow.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  solemn  promise;  a   kind  of  promissory  oath 
made  to  God,  or  to  some  deity,  to  perform  some  act, 
or  to  dedicate  to  the  deity  something  of  value,  on 
the  fulfillment  of  certain  conditions,  orin  the  event 
the  vower  receives  something  specially  desired,  as 
recovery  from  illness,  deliverance  from  danger,  suc- 
cess in  an  enterprise,  or  the  like. 

"A  row,  being  a  promise  made  solemnly  to  God,  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  an  oath."— Seeker:  Works,  vol.  vi., 
lect.  20. 

2.  A  solemn  promise  to  follow  out  some  line  of 
conduct,  or  to   consecrate   or   devote   one's   self, 
wholly  or  in  part,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  to 
some  act  or  service. 

3.  A  solemn  promise  or  declaration  of  fidelity  and 
constancy. 

"  It  is  the  hour  when  lovers'  votrs 
Seem  sweet  in  every  whispered  word." 

Byron-  Parisina,  i. 

*4.  A  solemn  asseveration  or  declaration. 
"To  entertain  my  vows  of  thanks  and  praise." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  It.  II.,  iv.  9. 

II.  Eccles.  &  Church  History :  A  special  promise 
made  to  God  to  do  or  forego  something  for  the  pro- 
motion of  his  glory.  The  subject-matter  mu^t 
always  consist  of  "  a  greater  (food/'  in  ecclesiast- 
ical language  "de  bono  meliori."  The  practice  of 
making  vows  appears  in  the  religious  history  of  all 
races  in  any  degree  civilized.  It  entered  largely 
into  the  Mosaic  Dispensation  (Gen.  xxviii.  20-22; 
Lev.  xvii.  2;  Num.  xxx.  2,  &c.)  In  Dent,  xxiii.  21, 
the  necessity  of  fulfilling  a  vow  is  insisted  oil  (of. 
Eccles.  v.  4,  5),  but  in  the  following  verse  it  is 
pointed  out  that  there  is  no  sin  in  forbearing  to 
make  a  vow.  The  practice  continued  among  the 
Jews  in  New  Testament  times  (Acts  xviii.  1"). 
With  the  rise  of  monachism  (q.  v.),  vows  to  observe 
the  evangelical  councils  of  voluntary  poverty,  per- 
petual chastity,  and  entire  obedience  became  com- 
mon and  prevailed  iii  the  Church  till  the  Reforma- 
tion, when  the  Reformers  taught  that,  since  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  man  to  devote  himself  and  al?  his 
possessions  to  the  service  of  God,  vows  were  unnec- 
essary. Vows,  however,  still  enter  largely  into  the 
religions  system  of  the  Roman  Church.  To  the 
three  vows  (poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience) 
taken  by  all  religious  [RELIGIOUS,  B.],  a  fourth, 
that  of  stability  (= remain  ing  in  the  order)  is 
sometimes  added.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
private  vows — of  chastity,  pilgrimage,  &c.  Vows 
are  of  two  kinds,  simple  and  solemn,  the  difference 
between  them  being  that  the  latter  are  instituted  afl 
such,  and  accepted  as  irrevocable  by  the  Church, 
and  they  constitute  one  of  the  marks  of  a  re- 
ligious order  as  distinguished  from  a  congrega- 
tion [ORDER,  s.,  ^T  (9)].  Simple  and  solemn  vows 
differ  also  in  their  effects.  A  simple  vow  makes 
marriage  unlawful,  and  deprives  the  person  who 
has  made  it  of  a  right  to  use  any  property  he  may 
possess ;  a  solemn  vow  makes  marriage  invalid,  and 
takes  away  all  dominion  over  property.  Solemn 
and  certain  simple  vows,  as  those  of  chastity  and  of 
greater  pilgrimage,  can  only  be  dispensed  by  the 
Pope,  or  by  a  superior  specially  delegated  for  the 
purpose;  outmost  of  the  simple  vows  can  be  dis- 
pensed by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  the 
person  wuo  has  made  the  vow  resides. 

*vow-breach,  *vow-break,  «.  The  breaking  of 
a  vow  or  vows. 

"Sacrilege  and  vow-break  i  n  Ananias  and  Sapphira  made 
them  descend  quick  into  their  graves."— Jeremy  Taylor; 
Holy  Dying. 

*vow-breaker,  s.  One  who  breaks  his  vow  or 
vows. 

"And  this  is  that  holy  bishop  Paphnntins,  whome  these 
euangelical  vow-breakers  pretende  to  be  their  proctour 
for  theire  vnJauful  mariages." — Jewell;  Defence  of  Apolo- 
gie,  p.  162. 


ftte,    fat.    fare      Amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w6t,     here,     camel,    h5r,    th6re;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot* 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     adn;     mute,     cub,    ctire,    unite,     cur.    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  KTT. 


vow-fellow 

One  who  is  bound  by  the  same 
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vulcanization 


vox,  s.    [ Lat.  =  a  voice.]    A  voice, 
vox-angelica,  s.    [Lat.] 


7-16;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  12'71 ;  protoxide  of  iron, 

0*1   "**  * 


*vow-fellow,  s. 

"Koto-/ri(o.M  with  this  virtuous  kinK."  M ,wu- •     vn  orgai          ,p  coni       .lug  C.I  two  FUUKS  m 

thai*-*!,..-  L,,,-r  *  i.,iii,,r  s  Lost,  ii.          -"™  ^f  s,,,!,!!  scale  uiid  delicate  quality  of  tone,  vugg,  vugh,  s.    [Etym.  aouotiui.j 

vtfS",  *vowe,  *VOW  en,  f.  (.  &  i.    [O.   Fr.    cuer    <me  ,,f  which  is  tuned  slightly  sharp,  in  order  to  if  in.:  A'cavity;  a  hollow  in  a  rock,  or  in  a  lode;. 

(Fr.  vouer).]    [Vow,s.]                                                      produce  a  wavy  and  tremulous  sound.    C'alled  also  a  vogle. 

Voix  celeste,  undo,  mart*,  &o.  Vul -can,  s.    [Lat.  Vulcanus.] 

VOX-humana, s.    [Lat.]  1.  Rom.  Antiq.:  The  god  who  presided  over  the 


A.  Transitive: 

1    To  promise  solemnly :  to  give,  consecrate,  or 
dedicate  by  a  vow  or  solemn  promise.as  to  God  or  ;i 

"  When  thou  rawest  a  vow  defer  not  to  pay  it    ... 
pay  that  which  thou  hast  vowed."— Eccles.  v.  4. 
2.  To  threaten  or  denounce  solemnly  or  upon  oath. 


Music:  A  reed  stop  in  the  organ  intended  to  imi-  working  of  metals.    He  was  the  son  of  Jupiter, 

tate  the  sounds  of  the  human  voice,  consisting  of  a  who,  incensed  at  his  interference  on  the  part  of  his 

largo  reed  and  short  tube;  called  voce  humanain  mother,  Juno,  cast  him  tmt^ot^  heaven  ;  h^  fel 
Italian,  voix  hv.ma.ine  in  French,  and  also  anthro 


the  isle'  of  Lemnos,  and  broke  his  leg  in  the  tail. 
He  was  the  patron  of  armorers   and  workers  in 


Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  iv.  S. 
VOV^ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Vow,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  pur.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  --Is  adjective  : 

1.  Devoted,  consecrated,  or  dedicated  by  a  vow. 
"Never  faith  could  hold,  if  not  to  beauty  voiced." 
Shakesp.:  Passionate  Pilgrim,  68. 

*2.  Confirmed  by  oath ;  sworn  tp. 

"  With  a  vowed  contract." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v. 

3.  Sworn,  constant,  inveterate,  confirmed. 
"  [The]  vowed  foe  of  my  felicitie." 


water  to  a  place  far  distant.  forged.    He  is  identified  with  the  Greek  Hephtestos. 

*3.  The  practice  or  habit  of  traveling,  especially  *2.  Astron.:  The  name  given  to  a  planet,  imagm- 

from  one  country  to  another.  ary  or  real,  between    the  Sun   and  Mercury.    On 

"All  nations  have  interknowledge  of  one  another,  by  March  26, 1859,  M.  Lescarbault,  a  village  physician  of 

voyage  into  foreign  parts,   or   strangers  that    come   to  Orgeres,  Eure-et-Loiro,  France,  Saw,  or  fancied  that 

them."— Bacon.  he  saw,  a  small 'dark  planet-like  body  pass  across 

*4.  Any  course  orway  taken ;  an  attempt.  the  sun>disc.    In  September  the  alleged  discovery 

"If  he  should  intend  this  voyage  toward  my  wife." — 
Merry  Wives,  ii.  1. 


motions  of  Mercury  were  affected  by  the  perturba- 
TT  Oneof  the  most  remarkable  voyages  of  antiq-    tion  of  a  planet  between  it  and  the  sun.    He  even 
uity  was  that  of  Solomon  and  Hiram  s  navigators    went  so  far  as  hypothetically  to  calculate  the  ele- 
to  India,  or  some  place  to  which  its  productions    mentsof  the  new  planet.    M.  Liais  stated  that  he 
were  brought.    The  names  of  the  apes,  peacocks,    wag  examining'  the  sun  at  the  very  moment  of  M. 


was  also  a  great  nautical  exploit.    The  discovery 


Vul-ca  -nl-an,  a.    [Lat.    Vulcanlus,  from  Vul- 


sonant  in  that  the  former  can  be  pronounced  by 
quires  the  aid  of  a  vowel 


itself,  while  a  consonant  requires  the 
to  be  sounded  with  it.    While  ther 


A.  Intrans.  :  To  travel  ;  to  make  a  journey  or  voy- 


.  . 

e  are  only  five    age;  to  travel  by  water. 


vowels,  i.  e.,  characters  representing  such  sounds, 
yet  there  are  fourteen  vowel  and  five  diphthongal 
sounds  in  English. 

•'  For  the  formation  of  the  three  principal  vowels,  we 
give  the  interior  of  the  mouth  two  extreme  positions.  In 
one  we  round  the  lips  and  draw  down  the  tongue  so  that 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth  assumes  the  shape  of  a  bottle 
without  u  neck,  and  we  pronouncew.  In  the  other  we  nar-  ,_^  _D 

row  the  lips  and  draw  up  the  tongue  as  high  as  possible,    _aft(e  j    t;u 

wid'e'n'eck8 an'oTwe  '"ro^ounce"*"^^  In  French  and  Ge7-    navigable, 
man)."  If'the'lips  are  wide  open,  and  the  tongue  lies  flat        vdy'-ag- 


logical  theory  of 
Vul-can -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  Vulcan;  -ic.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Vulcan. 

2.  Volcanic ;  vulcanian. 

vul-can-lo'-l-tf ,  s.  [Eng.  vulcanic;  -ifj/.]  The- 
quality  or  state  of  being  vulcanic  or  volcanic ;  vol- 
canic power  or  action  ;  vocanicity. 

vul -cgta-I§m,  s.    [Eng.  Vulcan;  -ism.'} 

W-t^^£&*3tfX\    ^e^±^e^^ano^r^i^ 

T        "  A  grander  phase  of  vrilcaiiismthan  that  now  displayed 
[Eng.  yoyag(e)  ;  -er.}    either  by  Vesuvius  or  Hecla."— Chambers'  Journal,  Feb. 


..Life  hath  not  been  uneipensive  in  learning,  and  vou- 
.^  nbout.»_  Milton:  Apoi.for  Smtctymnmu,  §  8. 
„    Trans.  :  To  travel  or  pass  over  ;  to  traverse. 

with  onin 
Vaywfd  th-  unreal,  vast  unbounded  deep." 

Hilton-  PL    i  471 


vai 
' 

na 


B  are  wide  open,  and  the  tongue  lies  llat        VOy  -ag-er  (ag  as  Ig),  8.     ._ .---„-„,  ,,          ..    on,.,™    « 

and  in  its  natural  position,  we  pronounce  a.    Between    One  who  travels  or  passes  by  water  from  one  place    27,  KBG. 

these  three  elementary  articulations  there  is  an  indefinite    or  country  to  another.  Vul -Can-Ist,  s.     [Lat.  Vulcanus  =  (1)  the  god  of 

variety  of  vowel  sounds."—  Morris:  Hist.  Outllnei  "Long  shall  the  voyager,  with  th'  Ionian  blast,  fire  .  ,.„  ,ire  -, 

Hail  the  bright  clime  £b«Ml£«id  ol :  song/;  G^;  .  Qne  who  attributod  to  igneous  agency  the 

r ,,..,,..  t ;.,,,   of  various    rocks,  notably  basalt,  &c., 
•  by  Werner  (1750- 
i  a  chaotic  aque- 
pioyed  "by  the    fur  companies   in    transporting    ous  fluid.    The  controversy  became  vehement,  and 

1.,,1  :-[to  warring  factions, 

mately    holding  the 

vpwelTn^anyYylFabYe!1'— ~Ben  Jo'nson:  English  Grammar,     "*^£J£J  *V^-6l  T"  [VlOL  ('>)    s]  TONIAN^THEORY,  WE^NERIAN.] 

-*f -rfc  B.    [The  Guianan  name  of  one  species.]    J^«J-«-|.j^^ta  Hjj^  -d  Vul- 


i*  Accidence,  §  47. 

2.  A  letter  orcharacterrepresenting  such  a  sound 
B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  a  vowel ;  vocal, 
rowel-points,  s.  pi.    [POINT,  s.,  If  16.] 


v6y'-a-geur  (gas  zh),  s.    [Fr.]  A  traveler ;  spe-  supposed  by  the  Neptunists,  led  bj 

ifically  applied   in  Canada    to  a   class   of    men  1817),  to  have  been  deposited  from  ( 

.     •     -    __-    ,  nftlm    employed  by  the    fur  companies    in    transporting  ous  fluid.    The  controversy  became 

•vow'-el-ish,  adj.   [English  vowel,  -isft.J  I          »    g^g  by  the  rivers  and  across  the  land  to  and  from  the  two  parties  degenerated  int 

ature  of  a  vowel.  tuo  remote  stations  of   the  northwest.    They  are  the  Vulcanist  hypothesis  ultin 

"The  power  is  always  vowelish,  even  where  it  leads  the     neariv  all  French  Canadians  or  half-breeds.  field.     Called  also  Plutonists.     [ 

I      ..,_•,,          ,. T««=      ..          ;.•,,,.;,./;      rt  r.tl »]  »H  II  I-  u.ij     "J  T-r . -. 


iii. 
*VOW -el-I§m,  s.    [Eng.  vowel ;  -ism.]  The  use  of 

•els. 

*VOW-eled,  adj.    [Eng.  vowel;  -ed.]    Furnished 
th  or  containing  vowels. 

Pauses  cadence,  and  well  voweVd  words." 

Dryden:  To  the  Earl  of  Boscommon. 

er,  s.    [Eng.  vow,  s. ;  -er.]    One  who  makes 
vow  or  vows. 

not  promysed  to  that  kynde  of  rowers." 
'..    (Pref.) 

*vow-ease,  «.    [Eng.  vow;  -ess.}    A 
•man  who 'has  taken  a  vow  ;  a  nun. 
In  that  churche  also  lieth  this  ladie,  buried   ...    in 
the  habit  of  a  vawess." — Holinshed:  Description  of  Eng- 
land, bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

*vow"-less,  *v6w-lesse,  a.    [Eng.  vote,  s. ;  -less.} 
from    or  not  bound  by  a  vow  or  vows 


Bnt. :  A  parasitic  genus  of  Gentianew,  akin  to  the          fi1 .'_ 

1 „!.„„         ,          Tl.,,,.        .......       r.n     tlm      trllnba    f»f      t\\il  V  Ul 


ui-in-i  like  potatoes. 

roj  »  i 

\  -pug,  s.    [See  def.] 


.    [Eng.  vulcan;  -ite.} 

.. A  hard  and  non-elastic  variety  of 

vulcanized  rubber,  used  for  making  combs,  dental 
plates,  and  numerous  other  objects.  It  contains 
from  30  to  60  per  cent,  more  sulphur,  and  is  sub- 


*v« 

Free 

••n 


Entom. :  Eupithecia  coronata,  a  pug-moth  (q.  v.).  jocted  to  a  higner  and  more  prolonged!  heat  in  cur- 

The  fore  wings  are  green  with  numerous  black  ;ug  than  ordinary  vulcanized  rubber.  It  is  of  a 

and  pale  markings,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  brownish-black  color,  is  hard  and  tough,  cuts  easily, 

is  a  V-shaped  black  mark,  whence  the  name.  The  jg  susceptible  of  a  good  polish,  and  is  not  affected 

caterpillar  feeds  on  the  travelers  joy.  the  agri-  by  water  or  any  of  the  other  caoutchouc  solvents.  It 

mony,  the  golden  rod,  and  the  wild  angelica.  evolves  a  considerable  amount  of  electricity  when 

vraisemblance  (as  vra-§an-blans  ),  s.    [Fr.]  rubbed,  and  is  hence  much  used  in  the  construction 

An  appearance  of  truth  "tfggKfifiSi  sometimes  given  to  Pyroxene 

vreck'-ite,  s.    [After  Ben  Bhreck,  or  Vreck,  near  ,     y  % 

Tongue,    Sutherland,    where   found;     suffix    -ite  %ul.'c,,n_i_z^tloni    subst.    [Eng.    ra;cam-2(e) ,. 


A  soft  K 
••nehathdonewiththeirownevowesandnowde^ends       M  in     A  soft,  g 

•        P'  g^een.    An  analysis  y 


v-     uout     lowl-     cat.    cell,    cnorus,     chin,    benoh;    go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,    Xenophon,    exist.   pH  =  f. 
-an.       ttan  =  shan      -tlon,     -Bion  =  shun;     W     -sion  =  mttn.     -tious.     -clous,     -•ioiu  =  Atti.     -We.     -die.      fa.  =bfl.     del. 


vulcanize 
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vulpanser 


yul    gar-Ism,  s.    [Eng.  vulnar;  -urn.] 

'.•  '  '    reeness,  rudeness,  or  grossuess  of  manners 


thorn  was  a  further  revision  by  Toletus  under  the 
auspices  of  Pope  Clement  VIII.  It  was  issued  in 
1502,  and  is  the  authorized  edition  in  tin-  Roman 
(  1''rch 


properties,  as    to    render    it    insensible  to  atmos- 
pheric changes,  increase  its  durability,  ami  adapt 

it  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts.    This  was  oriri-  -      • ; 

nally  effected  V  dipping  the  rubber  in  melted  sul-    orlaug""ge;  vulgarity.  „ lau 

phur,  and  heating  it  to  nearly  ;«JU.     Several  other        "[Fletcherl    .    .    .    has  never  descended  to  vulaariim  .,ch-     It  bears  the  name  of  both  pontiffs,  being 

•methods  have  been  employed.    The  substance  thus    or  affected  obscurity."-/".  Fletcher. •  ««-.  Eel    1     (Mote.)  I?*!- fr       Iilolla  S:'cra  Latina  Vulgato)  editionis 

2   A  vulgar  phrase  or  expression.  SJ&f  S^SS  SS"^*®  .TSfag 

vulgarism,,  solecisms,  and  barbarisms,  in  the  con-  that  version  has  affected  the  Authorized  version,  as 

rectld"    Knot    Lib,r,iF,   T'    S'>1,n°tio<>d   I""1   c°*-  U  has  thos<>  -Pnblishe.l  in  the  languages  of  Western 

.»<«.  L,beralE,lucat,on,  !j  14.  Europe.    A  large  number  of  the  t  heologiral  terms 

vul-gar  '-1-tf,  s.    [Eng.  vulgar;  -itu.l  now  m  use,  such  as  "sacrament,"  "justiflcation," 

«,    T.  &c.,  have  been  adopted  from  the  Latin  of  the  Vul- 

i.  ino  quality  or  state  of  being  vulgar;  raean  gate. 

audition  of  life.  „-.    ,  ..    „__ 


.UU...UV.W  uu  i  u  mrmtm  wiiifji  \jjc\4.        j  in.1  SUUSLttUCe     IllUS 

formed  ts  elastic  at  all  temperatures,  cannot  bo 
dissolved  by  the  ordinary  solvents,  and  resists  the 
effects  of  heat  within  a  considerable  range  of  tem- 
perature. Vulcanized  india-rubber  is  largely  used 


•cal  and  surgical  appliances,' &c.    ['VULCANITE.]          c, 

Vul 'can-lie,  v.t.  [Eng.t-tiZcan,'  -ize.]  To  treat 
by  the  process  of  vulcanization,  as  india-rubber. 

Vul  -can-lzed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [VULCANIZE.] 
.  vulcanized  india-rubber,  s.    India-rnbber  sub- 
jected to  the  process  of  vulcanization  (q.  v.). 

vfil  -can-lz-er,  s.  [Eng.  vulcaniz(e) ;  -er.~\  One 
who  or  that  which  vulcanizes;  specifically,  the 
apparatus  used  in  vulcanizing  india-rubber. 

*vul-ean-6l  -6-gIst,  subst.  [Eng.  milcanolog(y} ; 
-ist.]  One  who  studies  or  is  versed  in  vulcanologv  • 
a  volcanist. 

*vnl-can-Sl  -6-gf,  s.    [English  wlccmo=&  vol-       "The 
cano;  suff. -oiogj/.l  some 

Physics:  That  department  of  natural  science 
-which  concerns  itself  with  igneous  phenomena,  as 
Tolcanoes,  hot  springs,  &c. 

"Under  Vulcanology  he  treats  of  the  volcanic  eruptions 
-during  the  two  yearn."— Xature,  Oct.  22,  1885,  p.  609. 

Vul  -gar,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  ru(firaire=vulgar,  common, 


Bar- 

1 

' 


The  reprobate  vulgarity  of  the  frequenters  of  B 
tholomew  Fair.''— Ben  Jonson:  Bartholomew  Fair  ii 
(Noteby  Gifford.) 

*3.  The  vulgar;  the  common  people ;  the  mob.  foil 

"The  mere  vulgarity  (like  swine)  are  prone  to  cry  out  cat' 

more  for  a  little  bite  by  the  eare  than  for  all  the  sordid-  382- 
ness  of  sin."— Gauaen:  Tears  of  the  Chunk,  p.  3.    (Pref.) 


aPPUed  to  the  ordinary  text 


t  us  pass  from  -The  Tempest'  to  the  'Comedy  of 

£&  |SK5£VS  ^^  £n$f. 
g  the  plural."—  -Voles  and  Queries,  May  19    1888  a 


"Let  us 


[Eng.    vulfjarizte) ; 
making  common  or 


vulned,  a.    [Lat.  vulnus=a  wound.] 


ie  vulgarization  of  Bossetti  has  been  going  on  for        Vul-nSr-a-bll  -I-t? ,  ».    [Eng.  vulnerable,  -ity.] 
time  past  with  really  remarkable  success."— Pull    T»e  quality  or  state  of  being  vulnerable;  vulner- 


MaU  Gazette.. 


ableness. 

"  Vulnerability  by  an  enemy's  bullets."— London  Dally 
Telegraph.  . 

Vul  -n§r-a-ble,  adj.    [Latin  vulnerabilis,  from 

He    ...    reduces  and  vulgarizes  the  standard  of  his    ^J''^(K™it^ruinerw)=a  wound  ;   Sp.  t-uineroftie,' 


viil  -gar-lze,  viil  -gar-lse,  «.  t.  &  i.    [English 
vulgar;  -ize.\ 


A.  Trans. :  To  make  vulgar  or  common. 
"He    .    .     .    reduces  and  vulgarizes  the standmi 
own  work." — Scribner'a  Magazine,  Dec.,  1878,  p.  297. 


multitude ;  Eng.  urge.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of    or   pertaining    to    the    common    people  • 
plebeian. 

"Talk  like  the  vulgar  sort  of  market-men  " 

Shakesp.:  Henry  r/.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  2. 

2.  Characteristic  of  or  suiting  the  common  peo- 
ple ;  as,  vulgar  sports,  vulgar  life. 

3.  Per'    ' 
•the  low 
somewh 


4.  Common,  ordinary;  in  general  use;  hence,  ver- 
nacular, national. 

"Ye  are  to  take  care  that  this  child  be  brought  to  the 
BiAhop  to  be  confirmed  by  him,  so  soon  as  he  can  say  the 
Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  in 
the  vulgar  tongue."—  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Urder  of 
Baptism. 

*5.  Ordinary,  commonplace;  of  ordinary  or  com- 
mon occ 


descend  t     •  I       t  "Seeking  where  he  was  vulnerable  most." 

Daniel:  To  Lady  Anne  Clifford.          2.  Liable  to  injury ;  subject  to  be  affected  injuri- 

vul  -gar-lf ,  *vul-gare-ly,  adv.    [English  vul.   ' 
gar;  -I//.] 

fl.  In  a  vulgar,  common,  or  ordinary  manner- 
— nonly;  ordinarily;  among  the  common  people. 


re  is  a  large  cave  on  the  said  mount,  which  is  vul. 


"  So  vulffarlg  and  personally  accused." 


"If  you  are  vulnerable  in  your  character  you  will  be 
deeply  wounded." — Knox:  Essay  85. 

*3.  Wounding. 

"To  throw  the  vulnerable  and  inevitable  darte  " — flarl 
Miscell.,  v.  440. 

vul  -nSr-a-ble-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng. vulnerable; -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vulnerable ;  vulnera- 
bility. 

vul  -ngr-a-rf,  *vul-ner-a- rie,  a.  &  s.    [Latin 


Shakeap.:  Measure  for  Measure  v  X      y«fnerarms=pertaining    to   a   wound    or    wounds, 

•vul  -gar-ness. ..    [English  vulgar;  -ness.)    The,  StSi™}™  ^^  ™'"e™>=a  wound=  Fr'  «"• 
juality  or  state  of  being  vulgar;  vulgarity. 

tr-i    «**«.  A.  As  adjective : 

Vul  -gate,  s.    [Lat.  imtoa/tw=general,  common, 


,    .  .  ,  common, 

pa.  par.  of  vulgo=to  make  common,  general,  or  uni-      -1'  Usetul  m  Dealing  wounds ;  adapted  to  the  cure 
vorsal ;  vulg~u8=a.  crowd,  the  public.]  °*  external  injuries. 


self-respect;  mating  one  s  sell  too  cheap.  .    -,  -* «.««-.,  «uu 

"Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar."  ^fl^fS/Tn8^^™^  °'  *&"  ScriPtures    „  Bl  f  ?  ™?"' ;  Aa*   Plant'.  dr"8-    or    Composition 

Shakesu     Hnmtrt  i  f        was  nrst  telt  in   Northern  Africa.    One  or   more    useful  in  the  cure  of  wounds  or  external  injuries- 
»-   n,  ,    .  Latin  translations    were   made   in   that   quarter,    as  certain  unguents,  balsams,  and  the  like. 

«7.  Of  common  or  general  circulation ;  commonly    which  after  a  time  were  superseded  by  the  Italic       ..T  -v 

bruited;  public.  Version  (q.v.).    In 383 Pope Camasus  urged  Jerome    8ition  would  c^e^r.nTi?'"!^-1  the  »°™  »h^h  °PP<>- 

"  A.  vulgar  comment  will  be  made  of  it."  to  revise  the  Latin  version  of  the  New  Testament    vhu  838 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  1.       by  the  Greek  original.    Undertaking  the  work,  lie 
*8.  Consisting  of  common  persons.  found  innumerable  false  readings,  interpolations, 

and  corruptions,  and  though  he  acted  cautiously  to 
avoid   alarming  the  ignorant  and  the  timid,  his 


"  The  vulgar  heaps  of  slaughter." — Rambler. 
*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  of  the  common  people ;  a  vulgar  person. 
"As  bad  as  those  that  vulgar*  give  boldest  titles." 

Shakesp.:   Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 

2.  The  vernacular  tongue  or  common  language  of 
a  country. 


, 

version  was  a  great  advance  on  its  predecessors. 
He  next  revised  the  Latin  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 


*vvil -nSr-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.vulneratus,  pa.  par.  of 
vulnero= to  wound,  from  vulnus  (genit.  vulneris~)  = 
a  wound.]  To  wound,  to  injure. 

"Thou  thy  chastitie  didst  vulnerate." 

Davies:  Wittes  Pilgrimage,  p.  17. 

*vul-ner-a  -tlon,  s.    [VULNERATE.] 


mont  by  the  aid  of  the  Greek  Septuagint.    Finally 
acquiring  the  Hebrew  tongue  after  he  was  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  he  translated  the  Old  Testament  Hie  act  of  wounding  or  injuring, 
directly  from  the  original  language.    Although  his       "'  ^le   state   of    being  wounded   or   i 
version  had  at  first  toencounterthe hostile  clamors    wound. 


njured:   a 


vulgar-fraction,  «.    [FRACTION,  II. j 
vul-gar -I-an,  a.  &  «.    [Eng.  vulgar;  -ian.] 
•A.  As  adj.:  Vulgar. 

"  With  a  fat  vulgarian  sloven." 

Uenham:  To  Sir  J.  Xmnfs. 
B.  As  subst. :  A  vulgar  person ;  particularly  a  ric 


diate  issue  about  1155   of   the    Mazarin    Vulgate     wounds. 

Ff&ga^Mrtlr^lSGUin^h^^%Dl^ir'«p!       IUln •-'**  «•    CLat'  ™"»"=a  *°-"-l 
pointed  by  the  Council  of  Trent  reported  that  the    »i,_  11V:-_^>"??-1I¥  '•  a_^orm  applied  particularly  to 


text  of  the  Vulgate  was  very  corrupt.    In  15X7  an 
edition  of  the  Vulgate  appeared,  the  proof-sheets 


the  pelican,  which  is  always  depicted  as  wounding 
or  piercing  her  breast.  (See  illustration  under 
PELICAN.) 


ate,     fat, 
or,     wore, 


fare,     amidst, 
wplf,     w8rk, 


tanco  for       »vul-pan  -ser,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  vulpes  (q.  v.),  and 
»uv  .... ».._>.  ovuuj  oaj«>nuu  i>ji<n;n)8ny  (>f    Lat.  u"n.&er=Si  goose.] 

emendations  were  erroneous,  and       Ornith.:  A  lapsed  synonym  of  Tadorna  (q.  v.). 
fall,     father;     wg,    wet 
son;     mute,    cub,     cSre, 


unite, 


camel,    her,    thgre;     pine,    pit, 
cur,    rule,    full;    trf,    Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
,    03  =  e; 


marine;   go,    pot, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


vulpavus 

vul-pa-vus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  vulpes  (q.  v.),  and 
Lat.  (ifi<8=an  ancestor.]  . 

ZtM.:  A  genus  of  Cauidie,  from  the  Eocene  of 
North  America. 

viil-pec  -IJ-la, s.  [Lat.=alittlefox,  dimin.  from 
vulpes  (q.  v.).]  (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

vulpecula-et-anser,  s. 

Wrim.:  The  Fox  and  the  Goose  ;  a  modern  con- 
stellation between  Aquila  and  t'^gnus  introduced 
in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Hevehus.  Bode  regis- 
ters within  its  limits  127  small  stars. 

*vul-pec  -U-lar,  adj.  [Lat.  vulpecula,  dimin. 
from  t!ulpe«=a  fox.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  fox; 
vulpine. 

tvul  -pes.,  s.    [Lat.=a  fox.] 

ZoOl.  •  An  old  genus  of  Canidee,  having  for  its 
type  Canis  vulpes  (t  Vulpes  vulc/aris),  thol.ommon 
Fox  It  is  now  generally  made  a  sub-genus  of 
Canis  (q.  v.).  The  species  or  varieties  are  nnmerons 
and  widely  distributed  over  North  America,  the 
South  of  India,  and  Africa.  They  have  the  tail 
clothed  with  soft  fur  and  long  hair  uniformly  mixed. 
[VULPAVCS,  VULPINE-SERIES.] 

vul'-plc,  adj.  [Mod.  Lat.  (Cetraria  vulp(ina); 
suff.  -ic.]  bontained  in  or  derived  from  Cetraria 
vulpina. 

vulpic-acid,  s.  . 

CAcm.:  CjgHuOs.  Vulpnlic  acid.  An  acid  occur- 
ring in  the  lichen  Cetraria  vulpina.  The  lichen  is 
macerated  with  warm  water,  in  presence  of  milk 
of  lime,  the  extract  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  flocculent  precipitate  of  vulpic  acid  puri- 
fied by  recrystallization  from  boiling  alcohol  or 
ether.  It  separates  from  ether  in  transparent  yel- 
low needles,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  abso- 
lute alcohol,  more  easily  soluble  in  ether,  and 
melts  at  1UO°.  Its  salts  are  of  no  importance. 

vul-p!-Cide,  vul  -pS-Clde,  s.  [Latin  vulpes=e. 
fox,  andccedo  (in  comp.  -c/do)  =  to  kill.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  killing  a  fox  otherwise 
than  by  hunting.    Such  an  act  is  considered  by  fox- 
hunters   as   extremely   unsportsmanlike   and   dis- 
graceful. 

"The  word  vulpicide  has  been  created  to  denounce  a 
most  bated  crime."— Fortniuhtlu  Keview,  Dec.,  1869,  p. 
623. 

2.  One  who  kills  a  fox  otherwise  than  by  hunting 
it. 

"  Their  father  bore  (let  us  hope  falsely)  the  awful  re- 
pute of  being  a  vulpecide."—Pall  Mall  Oazette. 

viil  -pine,  a.    [Latin  vulpinus,  from   vulpes=& 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  a  fox; 
resembling  a  fox. 

"A  singular  instance  of  vulpine  sagacity  and  daring 
was  witnessed."-*'*!*,  Oct.  3,  1886. 

2.  Crafty,  cunning. 

vulpine-opossum,  s.  [VULPINE-PHALANGES.] 
vulpine-phalanger, «. 

ZoOl. :  Phalangistavulpeculus,&n  Australian  Mar- 
supial, resembling  a  fox  in  appearance,  being  two 
feet  long  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  some  fifteen 
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repulsive  habits  and   appearance,  but  extremely 

useful,  since  they  perform  the  office  of  scavengers 

in  the  warm  countries  which 

they  inhabit.    They  feed  on 

the  ground,  where  they  walk 

with  comparative  ease,  their 

large  feet  being  well  fitted  for 

progression.     Unlike  eagles, 

they  do  not  carry  food  to  their 

young,  but  devour  the  carrion 

and  rood  their    nestlings  by 

regurgitating  food  from  tneir 

crop.      It   has   long   been   a 

vexed  question  as  to  whether 

ments  show  that  they  possrss 
both  senses  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree,  but  the  balance 
of  evidence  goes  to  prove  that 
they  generally  find  their  food 
by  sight.  The  chief  species 
are :  The  Black  Vulture  ( Vul- 


wabble 

vul-Vl'-tls,  s.    [Lat.  rulv(a) ;  suff.  -itis.] 

Pathol.:  Inflammation  of  the  vulva.  It  may  be 
simple,  follicular,  or  gangrenous. 

vul  vo  ,  prefix.  [Latin  vulva  (q.  v.).]  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  vulva. 

vulvo-uterine,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  uterus  and  the 
vulva,  as  the  vulvo-uterine  canal=the  vagina. 

vulvo-vaginal,  a. 

Me/1.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  vagina  and  the 
vulva,  as  the  vulvo-vaginal  glands. 

vy  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [VlE. J 

vy-Ing-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  vying;  -ly.]  In  a  vying 
manner ;  ernulously. 


Griffon 

tnu)Vthe  Sociable  or  Eared  Vulture  (Otogyps  auric- 
«(aris).the  Nubian  Vulture  (O.nubicus),  the  bgyp- 
tian  Vulture  (Neophron  percnopterus) ,  and  the 
King  Vulture  (Sarcorhamphus  papa).  Qypaetus 
barbatus,  the  Bearded  Vulture,  does  not  belong  to 
the  modern  family. 

2.  Fig. :  A  person  of  a  rapacious  disposition. 
"  Ye  dregs  of  baseness,  vultures  amongst  men, 

That  tyre  upon  the  hearts  of  generous  spirits.' 

Ueaum.  •£  Flet.:  Honest  Han't  Fortune,  11. 

3.  Scripture: 

(1)  Hob.  dayyah,  daah.    Probably  not  a  real  vul- 
ture, but  a  species  of  Kite,  perhaps  Milvus  ater. 
(Lev.  xi.  14 ;  Dent,  xiv.  13 ;  Isa.  xxxiv.  15.) 

(2)  Ayyah.   Probably  Milvus  regalis.   (Jobxxviu. 
7.) 

vul-tiir -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  vultur;  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adi.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  Vultures ;  a  family  of  Accipitres,  with 
two  sub-families,  Vulturina)  and  Sarcorhamphinee 
(both  which  see).  Bill  moderate,  culmen  straight 
at  base,  constricted  in  front  of  cere,  curved  toward 
the  tip  •  upper  mandible  with  margin  sinuate  ;  nos- 
trils with  a  bony  septum  ;  tarsi  reticulate,  some- 
times hirsute  or  semi-hirsute ;  middle  toe  the 
longest,  outer  toes  conjoined  at  base  by  a  mem- 
brane •  claws  slightly  curved,  obtuse.  In  most  of 
the  species  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck 
are  naked  or  beset  with  scattered  plumules ;  eyes 
surrounded  by  the  flattened  face,  not  placed  in  a 
depression  under  exsert  plumes. 

viil-tu-ri  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  vultur;  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tnffi.J 

Ornith. :  Old  World  Vultures ;  the  typical  sub- 
family of  Vulturidw  (q.v.),  with  the  characters  of 
the  family.  There  are  six  genera,  with  sixteen 
species,  entirely  confined  to  the  Old  World. 

vul  -tur  me,  a.  [Lat.  vulturinits,  from  vultur 
=a  vulture  (q.  v.).]  Belonging  or  pertaining  to 
the  vulture ;  having  the  qualities  of  or  resembling  a 
vulture. 

"  No  rustic  who  saw  the  fowl  could  have  failed  to  notice 
its  vulturine  head  and  bare  neck."— London  Daily  Tele, 
graph. 


THE  twenty-third  letter  of  the 
English  alphabet.  It  takes 
its  form  and  its  name  from  the 
union  of  two  V's,  the  charac- 
ter V  having  formerly  t  h  o 
name  and  force  of  U.  [U,  V.J 
The  name  "  double  u  "  is  not, 
however,  a  very  suitable  one, 
being  given  to  the  letter  from 
its  form  or  composition,  and 
not  from  its  sound.  In  the 
Anglo-Saxon  alphabet  \V  had 
a  distinctive  character  of  its  own,  the  modern  letter 
being  adopted  in  the  thirteenth  century.  W  repre- 
sents two  sounds :  (1)  The  distinctive  sound  properly 
belonging  to  it,  being  that  which  it  has  at  the 
beginning  of  a  syllable,  and  when  followed  by  a 
vowel,  as  in  was,  will,  woe,  forward,  housework,  &c. ; 
(2)  at  the  end  of  syllables,  in  which  position  it  is 
always  preceded  by  a  vowel,  it  has  either  no  force 
at  all  (or  at  most  only  serves  to  lengthen  the  vowel), 
as  in  law,  paw,  grow,  lawful,  &c.,  or  it  forms  the 
second  element  in  a  diphthong,  as  in <  few,  new, 
now,  vow,  &c.,  being  in  such  cases  really  a  vowel, 
and  equivalent  to  the  u  in  bough,  neutral,  &c.  It  is 
formed  by  opening  the  mouth  with  a  close,  circular 
configuration  of  the  lips,  the  organs  having-exactly 
the  same  position  as  they  have  in  pronouncing  the 
oo  in  foot.  W  is  hence  often  spoken  of  as  a  vowel ; 
but  it  is  not  so,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  woo, 
wood,  and  woman,  in  which  w  is  not  equivalent  to 
oo.  Wisnowsilentinmany  words  and  positions:  (1) 
In  words,  as  in  gunwale,  boatswain,  unmoor,  tword, 
two,  twopence,  &c. ;  (2)  when  initial  and  followed 
by  r,  as  in  wrap,  write,  wronp,  &c.  (It  is,  however, 
still  sounded  in  this  position  in  Scotland.)  Ihe 
initial  wh,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  hw,  as  in  who  (A.  S.  hwa), 
whelp  (A.  S.  hwelp),  hud  originally  a  guttural 
sound,  as  seen  in  the  Scotch  g«fcar=what,  qulian^ 
when.  &c.  It  represents  the  cognate  Icelandic  hv, 
and  Latin  initial  gu.  In  English  pronunciation, 


aspiration  alter  it,  as  m  wnvni  wnu»i  iwr»».f»i  iu^«s" 
there  is  often  a  tendency  to  suppress  the  h  and  pro- 
nounce  w  pure  and  simple.  The  Anglo-Saxon  initial 
sound  wl  has  become  simple  I,  as  in  lisp;  A.  S. 
wlisp.  W  hasdisappearedfromsomewords.asfrom 
ooze=A.  S.  tcos;  four=A..  S.feower;  tree=A.  S. 
treow;  Jcnee=\.  S.  fcwotc.  It  has  crept  into  whole 
and 


ometimes  used  for  ornamental  purposes, 
vfil-pu  -He,  a.    [VCLPIC.] 

vul  -pu-lln,  s.    [Eng.  vulpul(ic) ;  -in.]    [Vtn.pir- 
ICID.] 
vul  -tiir,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  vulture  (q.  v.).] 


(Scotch.) 


wa'.s.    [Seedef.]    A  wall  (q.  v.) 

"  Stately  stepped  he  east  the  too'." 

Saott:  Waverley,  ch.  xiii. 


a  vulture;  vulturisli,  rapacious. 

"A  niltnroit*  nature  which  easily  smeleth  out,  and 
hastily  flyeth  toward,  and  greedily  feedeth  on  carrion."— 
Barn,*:  *™u,,.  .vol.  ii.,  ser.  «.  w&  -bash,  r.  t.  [Etym.  unknown.]  To  cheat ;  to 

vul-va,  ».    [Lat.J  overreach  or  defraud.    (W«ttemV.8.llang.) 

Ornith. :  Vulture  (q.  v.) ;  the  type-genus  of  Vul-    eit^'in  The  ^£^$™irOX*£™       wab  -ble,  WOb  ,-Dle,  „.  *.    [  A  weakenedjorm  of 
turina>,  with  one  species,  Vultur  monachus,  ranging    veHfris  to  t  ho  anus, 
over  Spain  andXqrth  Africa^through  Nepaul  to       2.  Zoology  :  A  long. and  considerable  depression,    ^f'fe^^^^^^b^a'quagmire."]   To'iicHne 


ranL'ine  "  wapplc,  a  frequent,  of  wap  =  to  flutter,  to  beat  th» 

oveVspa'in-Vnd'Sorth  Africa,  ; through  Nepaul  to  *T2ofl£^™ng  and  considerable  depression,  wings  -  cf  *£^^^l**%^^^!^ 

China,    north  of   Ningpo.     Bill   moderate,  thick  often   Starring    beT.ind  the   summit   of    bivalve  Prov.  Eng.  <j ««M<.-a °  «j  *  ? „",  tier  alternately 

higher  than  broad,  hooted ;  nostrils  in  cere,  naked,  sholls  at  tllo  dorsal  part  of  the  external  surface.  to  "'^T  ton    sDind"c  ^l other  rotattngbody 

E^ttcu!Ite^itfsZuSernnd^itera{  vul-var.a.    [Lat.  vulv(a) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ar.J  %^^^Pei^Mi°to?noIffl&  mS: 

rong,  reticulated  witl                     eb.  Med. ;  Of  or  belonging  to  the  vnlva.  nor  of  a  rotating  disc,  when  its  plane  vibrates  from. 

VUl-ture,  «.     [Lat.  vui««r=a  vulture   ht.-a  „"',„,,            „  "     ,_,,„_  /„  T  ,   Bnd  forma  side  to  side ;  to  rock,  to  vacillate,  to  move  unstead- 

plucker  or  tearer,  from  the  same  root  as  ueiio  (pa.  t.  _vul  -vl-form,  a.    [Lat.  vulva  (q.  v.;,  anu/or     i  .^ 

7S%ffislS;-te;=K;a;'a  3&a.v££ ffi.1*^ """ " ""  >^rgsas^a.^".'^:--"-"' 

y^"zm£"<£  a  .-a  e  •sf^f^r-jss.  a.t  .s«M.rs.r  «*- u 


wabble 


4440 


wafer- woman 


wab  -ble,  wob  -ble,  s.  [WABBLE.  r.~\  A  rocking, 
"uneven  motion,  as  of  a  wheel  unevenly  hung,  or  of 
a  top  imperfectly  balanced. 

wabble-saw,  s.  A  circular  saw  hung  out  of  true 
on  its  arbor.  Used  in  cutting  dovetail  slots,  mor- 
tises, &c. 

wab -bl§r,  «.  [Eng.  wa66/(e) ;  -er.l  One  who  or 
that  which  wabbles ;  specifically,  a  drunken  cutter 
(q.  v.). 

wab-bljf,  wob-blf,  adj.  fEng.  wabbl(e) ;  -y.~\ 
Inclined  to  wabble ;  shaky,  rocking,  unsteady. 

wa  -bron,  wa  -bert,  s.    [WAYBEEAD.] 

wab -ster,  s.  [WEBSTER.]  A  webster;  weaver. 
tScotch.) 

"The  like  o'  thae  grit  men  wadna  mind  the  like  o'  me, 
&  puir  tcabster  body." — Scott:  Bob  Roy,  ch.  xxvi. 

wach-en-dor   f  e-ae  (or  w  as  v),  «.  pi.    [Mod. 
Xiat.  wachendorf(ia) :  Lat.fem.  pi.  adj.  euff.  -eoe.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Liliaceee  or  of  Htemodoraceae. 

waci-en-dor  -f I-a  (or  w  as  v) ,  s.  [Named  after 
E.  J.  Wachendorf  (1702-1758),  Professor  of  Botany 
at  Utrecht.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Wachendorfeee  (q.  v.). 
Herbs,  often  hairy,  with  a  tuberous  rhizome;  nar- 
rowly elliptical  leaves,  often  nerved,  the  larger  ones 
radical;  stem  round,  with  bracts  and  small  leaves; 
flowers  in  a  terminal  panicle,  purplish-red  or  yel- 
low ;  perianth  six-cleft,  in  two  divisions ;  stamens 
six  theoretically,  but  three  are  abortive  and  some- 
times wanting.  From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Wachendorfia  thyrsiflora.  Tall-flowering  Wachen- 
dorfia,  is  grown  in  greenhouses,  or,  in  fine  seasons, 
in  the  open  air.  It  has  fine  golden-colored  flowers. 

wack  -e,  «.    [See  def.] 

Petrol. :  A  name  in  use  among  German  miners 
.nd  quarrymen,  and  adopted  by  Werner.  It  in- 
cludes the  tuffs  of  igneous  rocks  of  various  geolog- 
ical ages,  and  also  rocks  of  similar  origin  so  far 
•decomposed  as  to  render  them  almost  earthy,  which 
made  their  identification  before  the  application  of 
the  microscope  exceedingly  diflicult. 

wack-en-It  -Ic,  a.    [WACKE.] 

Petrol. :  Partakingof  the  nature  of  a  wacke  (q.v.). 

wack-en-rod  -Ite,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob. 
after  one  Wackenrode ;  suff.  -tie  (31in.).~[ 

Min. :  A  variety  of  wad,  said  to  contain  12*33  per 
cent,  of  protoxide  of  lead.  [WAD  (4.)] 

wad  (1),  *wadde,  s.  [Sw.  t)a<W=wadding;  O. 
Sw.  tt?ad=clothing,  cloth,  stuff ;  Icei.  vadhr— stuff , 
only  in  the  comp.  vadhmal=vfadma\  fq.  v.) ;  Dan. 
va<=wadding;  Ger. watte— wadding,  wad;  watten= 
to  dress  cloth,  to  wad ;  roat=cloth.J  [WEED  (2),  «.] 

*1.  A  bundle,  as  of  hay. 

"When  it  [lupines]  is  cut  downe,  make  it  into  wads  or 
bottles  [manipula],  and  so  burie  them  at  the  roots  of 
trees." — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  is. 

2.  A  soft  mass  of  some  fibrous  material,  such  as 
hay,  tow,  cotton-wool,  or  other  yielding  substance, 
used  for  various  purposes,  such  as  stopping  up  an 
opening,  stuffing  an  interior,  or  tho  like. 

3.  Specifically,  a  small  mass  of  soft  or  flexible 
material,  such  as  tow,  paper,  old  rope-yarn,  &c., 
used  to  hold  the  charge  in  position  at  the  rear  of 
the  chamber  of  a  gun  or  to  prevent  windage.   Wads 
for  ordnance  are  of  various  kinds.    For  small-arms 
the  wad  is  usually  a  disk  of  felt,  punched  by  a  cir- 
cular wad-cutter. 

4.  A  roll  of  paper  money ;  a  lunch  or  light  meal. 
(Slang.') 

wad-hOOk,  subst.  A  spiral  tool  for  withdrawing 
wads ;  a  worm. 

wad-punch,  K.  A  tubular  steel  punch  used  for 
cutting  gun-wads,  &c.  A  similar  punch  is  used  by 
leather-workers  and  others. 

wad  (2),s.  [A.  S.  wed=a  pledge;  O.  Dut.  wedde 
=  a  pledge,  a  pawn;  Icel.  udh;  Sw.  vad;  Ger. 
weiie.]  [WED.]  A  wager,  pledge,  hostage,  stake. 
(Scotcft.) 

wad  (4),  wadd,  s.    [A  provincial  word.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  name  given  to  certain  hydrated  manganese 
oxides  of  variable  composition  and  physical  char- 
acters.   Hardness,   0'5-6 ;    specific   gravity,  3-4'26. 
Dana  makes  three  sub-groups:  (1)  Manganesian,  or 
Bos    Manganese    (Groroilite,    Kcissaclierite,    and 
Onatite) ;  (2)  Oobaltiferous,  or   Asbolite  (Cacoch- 
lore) ;  and  (3)  Quprif  erous,  or  Lampadite  (Peloko- 
nite). 

2.  A  provincial  name  for  Graphite  (q.  v.). 
wad,  v.  aux.    [See  def.]    Would.    (Scotch.) 

"O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  ns 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us." 

Burns:  To  a  Louse. 
TWad(D,V.*.      [WAD(1),8.] 

1.  To  form  into  a  wad  or  wadding ;  to  make  wad- 
ding of. 


3.  To  stuff  or  line  with  wadding,  as  a  dress,  to 
give  more  roundness  or  fullness  to  the  figure,  or  to 
keep  out  the  cold,  or  the  like. 

3.  To  put  a  wad  into ;  to  furnish  with  a  wad ;  as, 
to  wad  a  fire-arm. 
*4.  To  stuff  generally. 

"His  skin  with  sugar  being  wadded, 
With  liquid  fires  his  entrails  burned." 

Cooper:  Ver-Vert,  iv. 

Wad  (2),  v.  t.  [WAD  (2),  s.]  To  wager,  to  stake, 
to  pledge. 

"I'll  icad  my  best  buckskins." — Scott:  Guy  Manner  ing  t 
ch.  xxxii. 

wadd,s.    [WAD  (4).] 

wad  -die,  wad -dy,  s.  [See  def.]  An  Australian 
name  for  a  thick  club. 

"Her  husband  quiets  her  with  ft  tap  of  his  waddie."— 
C.  Kingsley:  Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  xiii. 

wad  -dlflg,  s.    [Eng.  wad  (1),  s.;  -I'nfif.] 

1.  The  materials  for  wads;  any  soft,  flexible  sub- 
stance of  which  wads  may  be  made. 

2.  A  spongy  web  of  cotton  wool  made  by  the  card- 
ing-machine,  and  attached  by  a  coat  of  size  to  tissue- 
paper,  or  treated  on  ono  side  with  a  film  of  glue  or 
gelatine.    It  is  used  for  stuffing  various  parts  of 
articles  of  dress. 

3.  A  kind  of  soft,  loosely  woven  stuff  used  by  tail- 
ors. 

wad  -die,  s.  [WADDLE,  r.]  The  act  or  habit  of 
waddling;  a  waddling,  rocking  gait. 

wad*  die,  v.  i.  &  t,    [A  freq.  from  wade  (q.  T.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  rock  or  sway  from  side  to  side  in 
walking ;  to  move  with  short,  quick  steps,  swaying 
the  body  from  side  to  side ;  to  walk  in  a  tottering 
or  wabbling  fashion ;  to  toddle. 

"It  knows  it  cannot  move  fast  .  .  .  and  scorns  to  do 
more  than  waddle  away  mod erutely."—  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  tread  down  by  wading  or  wad- 
dling through,  as  high  grass. 

"They  tread  and  waddle  all  the  goodly  grass, 
That  in  the  field  there  scarce  a  corner  was 
Left  free  by  them."          Drayion:   The  Moon-Calf, 

wad  -dler,  s.  [Kng.  waddl(e) ;  -  er.]  One  who 
waddles. 

wad  -dllng,  pr.par.  or  a.    [WADDLE,  v.] 

wad -dllng-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  waddling;  -Zj/.]  With 
a  waddling  or  rocking  gait. 

wade,  *wad-en,  v.  i  &  t.  [A.  S.  wadan  (pa.  t. 
w6d)—to  wade,  to  trudge,  to  go;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
waden=to  wade,  to  ford ;  Icel.  vadha  (pa.  t.  v6dh) 
—to  wade ;  vadh—a  ford  ;  Dan.  vade ;  Sw.  vada ;  O. 
H.  Ger.  watan  (pa.  t.  wuot) ;  Ger.  waten=to  wade ; 
wat=a  ford;  Lat.  vado—\x>  go;  vadum=a  ford,  a 
shallow.] 

A.  Intransitive: 
*1.  To  go,  to  pass. 

"  Whan  might  is  joined  unto  crueltee, 
Alas!  to  depe  wol  thevenime  wade." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,413. 

2.  To  walk  or  pass  through   any  substance  that 
impedes  the  free  motion  of  the  limbs ;  to  move  step- 
wise  through  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  medium,  as  water, 
snow,  mud,  &c. 

"  Foreseeing  a  necessity  of  wading  through  rivers  fre- 
quently in  our  land-march." — Dampier-.  Voyages  (an. 
1681). 

3.  To  move  or  pass  with   difficulty  and  labor;  to 
make  way  against  or  through  obstacles  or  embar- 
rassments; to  struggle  through. 

"  Which  speak  a  mind  not  all  degraded, 
Even  by  the  crimes  through  which  it  waded." 

Byron:  Giaour. 

B.  Trans.:  To  pass  through  or  across  by  wading; 
to  ford. 

"  While  his  friend,  the  strong  man  Kwasind, 
Swam  the  deep,  the  shallows  waded." 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  vii. 

wade,  s.    [WADE,  r.]    The  act  of  wading. 

"  It  was  a  wade  of  fully  a  mile,  and  every  now  and  then 
the  water  just  touched  the  ponies'  bellies," — Field,  April 
4,  1885. 

wad  -er,  s.    [Eng.  wad(c) ;  v.  -er,] 

I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  One  who  wades. 

2.  A  pair  of  long  water-proof  boots  used  by  sports- 
men for  wading  through  water. 

"  Waders  are  of  as  much  service  on  the  swampy  ground 
round  the  pool  as  for  actually  reaching  fish  rising  some 
way  out."—  Field,  Sept.  11, 1886. 

II.  Zodlogy  (plur.) :  Wading  Birds.  The  name  is 
sometimes  confined  to  the  families  Charadriidae 
and  Scolopacidee. 

Wad  -hfcrst,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  parish  and  market  town  of  England, 
county  Sussex. 


Wadhurst-clay,  s. 

Geol.:  A  sub-division  (the  second  from  the  top) 
of  the  Hastings  Sand.  Toward  its  base  there  are 
nodules  and  thin  beds  of  Clay  Ironstone,  which, 
from  the  time  of  Henry  III.  till  the  first  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  furnished  the  chief  iron -ore 
smelted  in  England. 

wad  '-Iftg,  pr.par.  or  a.    [WADE,  v.] 

wading-birds,  .s.  pi. 

Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  the  Grallae  or  Gral- 
latores  (q.v.)'  In  niany  classifications  the  Lin- 
usean  name  (Grallee)  is  now  revived. 

*wad  -ling,  sufist.  [WATTLE.]  A  wattled  fence. 
(Tusser:  Husbandrie,rj.S3.) 

wad  -mal,  wad  -maal,  wad  -m6ll,j subst.  [Icel. 
i'd<//imri/,=wadmal ;  v.adh,  v6dh^  vodh  —  n.  piece  of 
stuff,  cloth  as  it  leaves  the  loom  ;  Sw  v>admal;  Dan. 
vadmil.]  A  kind  of  very  coarse  and  thick  woolen 
cloth. 

"  Cootesof  wad-moll  and  course  grose  clothe." — Berners- 
Froissart;  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ccxv. 

wad  -mill,  sukst.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  wadmal.] 
(See  compound.) 

wadmill-tilt,  s,  A  covering  for  a  field-gun  and 
carriage  formerly  used  in  the  British  service. 
Length,  14  ft.  6  in. ;  breadth,  11  ft.  6  in. ;  weight, 
501bs. 

wad  -na,  v.  i.    [See  def.]    Would  not.    (Scotch.) 

"  H'arfna  hae  ventured  upon  the  Halket-head  craigs 
after  sun-down." — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  vii. 

*wad  -set,  *wad  -sett,  s.  [Eng.  &  Scotch  wad= 
a  pledge,  and  sef=to  place,  to  set.]  An  old  Scots 
Law  term  for  a  mortgage  or  bond  and  disposition 
in  security. 

wad  -set-ter,  s.  [Eng.  wadset;  -er.] 

Scots  Law:  Ono  who  holds  by  a  wadset. 

wad  -y',  s.  [Arab.  wadi=tho  channel  of  a  river, 
a  ravine,  a  valley.]  The  channel  of  a  watercourse 
which  is  dry,  except  in  the  rainy  season ;  a  water- 
course; a  stream. 

wae(l),s.    [WOE.]    (Scotch.) 

*wae  (2),  a.    [WAVE,  5.] 

wae  -f  ul,  a.    [WOEFUL.]    (Scotch.) 

wae -some,  a.  [Scotch  w?ae=woe;  suff.  -some.] 
Woeful,  sad.  (Scotch.) 

"So  piteously  sad  and  woesome.1' — Scott;  Rob  Roy,  ch. 

XXIV. 

wae  -sucks,  interj.  [Scotch  wae  (1),  s.,  andsafce.] 
Alas!  O  the  pity.  (Scotch.) 

"  Waesucks!  for  him  that  gets  nae  lass." 

Burns.-  The  Holy  Fair. 

waf,  waff,  adj.  [Prob.  a  variant  of  waif  (q.  v.).] 
Worthless,  insignificant,  paltry,  low,  mean.  (Scotch.) 

"  Is  it  not  an  oddlike  thing  that  ilka  waf  carle  in  the 
country  has  a  son  and  heir." — Scott:  Guy  Hanneriny,  ch. 
xxxix. 

wa  -f  er,  wa-fre,  *waf-fre,  *wa-fur,  s.  TO.  Fr. 
waufre,  gauffre,  goffre;  Fr.  gaufre,  from  O.  Dut. 
waeffel  =  'A  wafer;  Dut.  wafel;  Low  Ger.  wafeln= 
wafers;  Ger. t/;a^ei=wafer;  Dan.vajfef;  Sw. vaffla. 
Prob.  named  from  a  supposed  resemblance  to  a 
honeycomb ;  cf.  Ger.  wabe=a  honeycomb,  a  cake  of 
wax.]  A  thiu  cake  or  leaf  of  paste,  generally  disc- 
shaped  ;  applied  specifically  to— 

(1)  A  small,  thin,  sweet  cake,  made  of  flour,  cream, 
white  wine,  and  lump  sugar,  and  flavored  with  cin- 
namon. 

(2)  A  thin  adhesive  disc  of  dried  paste  used  for 
sealing  letters,  fastening  documents  together,  and 
the  like ;  madeof  flour,  mixed  with  water,  gum,  and 
some  non-poisonous  coloring  matter.     Transparent 
wafers  are  made  by  dissolving  fine  glue  or  isinglass 
with  such  quantity  of  water  that  the  solution  when 
cold  shall  be  of  proper  consistency. 

(3)  A  term  applied  by  Protestants  to  the  sacra- 
mental bread    used   by    Roman    Catholics    in  the 
Eucharist;  a  thin  circular  portion  of  unleavened 
broad,  generally  stamped  with  the  Christian  mono- 
gram, the  cross,  or  other  sacred  symbol. 

wafer-cake,  s.    A  thin  cake,  a  wafer. 
"  For  oaths  are  straws,  men's  faiths  are  wafer-cnkeR." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  V.t  ii.  3. 

wafer-irons,  R.  pi.  A  pincer-shaped  instrument, 
the  legs  of  which  terminate  in  flat  blades  about 
twelve  inches  long,  by  nine  in  breadth,  used  for 
making  wafers.  The  blades  are  heated  in  a  coke 
fire,  the  paste  is  then  put  between  them,  and  by 
pressure  formed  into  a  thin  sheet  of  paste,  from 
which  discs  of  the  desired  size  are  cut  out  witli  a 
punch. 

*  wafer- woman,  s.  A  woman  who  sold  wafers. 
Such  women  were  often  employed  in  love  affairs  and 
intrigues. 

'"Twasnoset  meeting, 

Certainly,  for  there  was  no  wafer-woman  with  her 
These  three  days." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.;  Woman-hater,   ii.  1. 
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wa-f  er,  r.  t.    [WAFEE,  «.] 

1.  To  seal  or  closo  with  a  wafer. 

"Put  it  into  his  pocket,  wafered,  and  ready  for  the  Gen- 
eral Post."—  Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xxxiii. 

2.  To  attach  or  fasten  with  a  wafer. 

"This  little  bill  is  to  be  vafered  on  the  shop-door."— 
liicki-Ht:  Pickwick,  ch.  1. 

*wa'-f  Sr-Sr,  *waf  frer,  s.  [Eng.  wafer,  s. ;  -er.'] 
\  man  who  made  or  sold  wafers.  They  appear  to 
have  been  employed  as  go-betweens  in  love  affairs 
and  intrigues.  [(Nf.  WAFER-WOMAN.] 

"  A  waffrer  with  waftres."—  P.  Plowman,  p.  253. 

*waferestre,  *wafrestre,  s.    [Ens.  wafer,  and 
fern.  suff.  -ster.]    A  woman  who  sold  wafers. 
"  Wy  te  God,  quath  a  wafrestre." 

P.  Plowman,  p.  125. 

waff  (1),  K.  [A  variant  of  whiff  (q.  v.).J  A  blast. 
(Scotch.) 

"  A.  cold  waff  ot  wind."—  Scoff:  Heart  of  ii  Id-Lothian,  ch. 
xxxix. 

waff  (2),  «.    [The  same  word  as  wave  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  waving ;  a  signal  made  by  waving. 

2.  A  hasty  motion. 

3.  A  slight  stroke  from  a  soft  body. 

4.  Sudden  bodily  ailment. 
If  Scotch  in  all  its  senses. 

waff,  v.  t.  [WAFF,  subst.]  To  wave,  to  shake. 
(ScorcA.) 

"With  wynd  wafflng  his  hairs  lowsit  of  tres." 

Douglas:   Virgil's  Mneid,  i.  319. 

waf  -fle,  s.  [Dut.  wafel;  Old  Out.  waeffel;  Ger. 
waffel  =  a.  wafer  (q.  v.).]  A  thin  cake  baked  hard 
and  rolled,  or  a  soft  indented  cako  baked  in  an  iron 
utensil  on  coals. 

waffle-iron,  subst.  A  cooking-utensil  having  two 
hinged  portions  to  contain  batter,  which  is  quickly 
cooked  by  the  relatively  large  surface  of  heated 
iron,  owing  to  square  projections  which  make 
cavities  in  the  batter-cake. 

waf '-fle,  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  of  onoma- 
topoetic  origin.]  (See  extract.) 

"Out  they  went  into  the  bleak  bitterness,  the  dogs  run- 
ning before  them,  and,  as  the  people  say,  '  woffling*— that 
is,  snuffing  and  whining— in  their  eagerness  to  get  on." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*wa-foure,  s.    [WAFEE.] 

waft,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  variant  of  wave,  v.,  formed  by 
taking  the  pa.  t.,  waved  (corrupted  to  waft  by  rapid 
pronunciation),  as  tho  infinitive  mood  of  a  new 
verb ;  thus  Shakespeare  has  waft  both  for  the  pa.  t. 
and  pa.  par.  of  wave  (see  Merchant  of  Venice,  v., 
and  King  John,  ii.) ;  cf.  Mod.  Eng.  hoist,  which  is 
due  to  hoised,  pa.  t.  of  Mid.  Eng.  hoise,  and  Mod. 
Eng.  graft,  due  to  graffed,  pa.  t.  of  Mid.  Eng.  graf; 
cf.  also  Scotch  waff=ta  wave,  to  shake.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  beckon  to ;  to  make  a  signal  to ;  to  give 
notice  to  or  call  the  attention  of  by  waving  some- 
thing. 

"But,  soft,  who  wafts  us  yonder? 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

•2.  To  cast  or  turn  quickly. 

"Wafting  his  eyes  to  the  contrary." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

'     3.  To  bear  or  carry  through  a  fluid  or  buoyant 
medium ;  to  bear  or  convey  through  the  air  or  sea. 
"The  self-same  gale  that  wafts  the  fragrance  round." 
Cowper:  Heroism. 

>    '4.  To  buoy  up ;  to  cause  to  float ;  to  keep  from 

sinking. 

'      "Their  lungs  being  able  to  waft  up  their  bodies."— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

*B.  Intrans.  To  move  or  pass  as  in  a  buoyant 
medium ;  to  float. 

"And  now  the  shouts  waft  near  the  citadel." 

Dryden.     (Todd.) 
Waft,  S.      [WAFT.D.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  wafts ;  a 

*2.  A  breath  or  current,  as  of  air. 

"One  wide  waft."— Thomson:  Winter,  271. 

3.  (See  extract.) 

"Made  as  well  as  he  could  a  boat,  or  rather  a  waft, 
herewith  he  wafted  over  the  drivers." — Smith:  Lives  of 
lighwaymen,  iii.  74. 

II.  Naut. :  A  flag  stopped  at  tho  head  and  middle 
portions,  hoisted  as  a  signal.    The  meaning  of  the 
signal  varies  according  to  the  place  where  it  is 
hoisted;  at  the  main,  T>eak,  &c.    (Also  spelt  wheft.) 

•waft  -age  (age  as  Ig),  «.  [Eng.  waft,  v. ; -age.] 
The  act  of  wafting  ;  tho  state  of  being  wafted ;  con- 
veyance or  transportation  through  a  buoyant 
medium,  as  air,  water,  &c. 

"  Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks, 
Staying  for  waftage." 

Shakesp. :  Trioilus  and  Cressida,  ill.  2. 


•waft  -er,  s.    [Eng.  waft,  v. ;  -er,] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  wafts  or  transports. 

"  The  Witftt'r  of  the  souls  to  bliss  or  bane." 

l:.:tn,n.  <i-  FU-t.:  Mad  Lover,  iv.  1. 

2.  A  boat  for  passage. 

3.  A  blunted  sword,  formerly  used  in    military 
exercise*  ami  sword-and-burkler  play.     (Jfoyrtcfc.) 
[But  see  note  s.  v.  WASTER,  A.  3.] 

*waft'-8r, «.    [WAFTEK.] 

*waft  -ure,  sul/st.  [Eng.  waft;  -ure.]  The  act  of 
waving  ;  a  waver. 

"With  an  angry  waft  ure  of  your  hand." 

tihakesp.:  Julius  CtKsar,  ii.  1. 

wag,  *wagge,  v.i.&t.  [O.  Sw.  wagga=  to  wag, 
to  fluctuate;  imgga=(s.)  a  cradle,  (v.)  to  rock  a 
cradle;  S\v.  va>iija  =  (s.)  a  cradle,  (v.)  to  rock  a 
cradle;  Icel.  vagga=  a  cradle;  Dan.  vugge=(s.\  a 
cradle,  (v.)  to  rock  a  cradle.  Allied  toA.S.  wagian 
=  to  move,  to  rock,  to  vacillate;  Eng.  weigh  and 
10099011.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To   move    backward    and    forward,   up    and 
down,  or  from  side  to  side  alternately,  as  if  con- 
nected with  a  larger  body  by  a   joint,  pivot,  or 
any  flexible  attachment;  to  oscillate,  to  rock,  to 
swing  or  sway  ;  to  vibrate. 

"His  head  wagged  up  and  down." 

Shakesp.:  Kape  of  Lucrece,  1,406. 

2.  To  be  in  motion  ;  to  stir,  to  move. 

"Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iil.  5. 

*3.  To  make  progress ;  to  progress,  to  continue. 

"  Thus  may  we  see,  quoth  he,  how  the  world  ways." 

fihakeep.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

•4.  To  move  off  or  away ;  to  pack  off ;  to  be  off  or 
gone. 

"Come,  neighbors,  we  must  waff.'* 

Cowper:  Yearly  Distress. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  move  up  and  down,  back- 
ward   and    forward,  or  from  side  to    side   alter- 
nately, as  a  small  body  jointed  or  attached  to  a 
larger   body    by   a   joint,    pivot,    or    any    flexible 
attachment ;  to  cause  to  oscillate,  rock,  surge,  or 
vibrate;  to  shake.    It  is  often  used  with  an  idea  of 
playfulness,  sportiveness,  mockery,  or  derision. 

"  Let  me  see  the  proudest 
He,  that  dares  most,  but  wag  his  finger  at  thee." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  3. 

wag,  s.    [WAG,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  wagging  or  shaking;  a  shake;  as, 
to  give  a  wag  of  one's  head. 

2.  One  who  makes,  or  is  in  the  habit  of  making 
jokes ;  one  who  is  of  a  merry,  frolicsome,  or  humor- 
ous disposition  ;  a  droll,  humorous  fellow  ;  a  humor- 
orist,  a  wit,  a  joker.    Formerly  applied  to  a  person 
who  indulged  in  coarse,  low,  or  broad  humor  or 
buffoonery,  such  as  practical  jokes,  &c. 

"  A  wag  is  the  last  order  even  of  pretenders  to  wit  and 
good  humor."— Tatler,  No.  184. 

If  In  this  meaning  the  word  is  probably  an  abbre- 
viation of  Wag-halter  (q.  v.). 

*wag-lialter,  s.  A  common  term  for  a  rogue  or 
gallows-bird  ;  one  who  is  likely  to  wag  in  a  halter ; 
a  rascal.  (Cf.  Scotch  hempie=ono  fond  of  merry, 
frolicsome  pranks,  a  joker;  lit.=ono  fitted  for  a 
hempen  rope.) 

wage,  *wagen,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  wager,  gager, 
gagier—to  pledge,  from  Low  Lat.  wadio— to  pledge, 
from  wadius,  vadium=a  pledge,  from  Goth.  wadi= 
a  pledge ;  gawadjon=ti>  pledge.  Oage  and  wage  are 
doublets.]  [WED.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  put  to  the  hazard  or  risk  of  an  event;  to 
stake,  to  pledge,  to  bet,  to  wager,  to  risk. 

"I  will  wage  against  your  gold,  gold  to  it."—  Shakesp.: 
Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

*'i.  To  hazard,  to  attempt,  to  risk ;  to  venture  on ; 
to  encounter. 

"  Dared  him  to  wage  this  battle  at  Pharsalia."  _ 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Hi.  7. 

3.  To  engage  in,  as  in  a  contest;  to  carry  on,  as  a 
war ;  to  undertake. 

"  From  scenes  where  Satan  wages  still 
His  most  successful  war." 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  xlvi. 

•4.  To  hire  for  pay  ;  to  engage  for  wages ;  to  em- 
ploy. 

"  If  thei  ir age.  men  to  werre." — Piers  Plowman,  p.  405. 
*5.  To  set  to  hire  ;  to  hire  or  let  out. 
"Thou     .     .     .     must  wage 

Thy  workes  for  wealth,  and  life  for  gold  engage." 
Spenser:  F.  «.,  II.  vii.  18. 

•6.  To  pay  wages  to ;  to  pay  the  wages  of. 
"Wanting    money   to    wage    his    souldiers." — Prynne: 
Antipathic,  p.  77. 


*B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  bind  or  engage  one's  self  by  a  pledge ;  to  go> 
bail. 

"I  wil  wage  for  wrong,  he  wil  do  so  namore. 

l'/i-rx   riiii'-iinni,  H.  iv.  96. 

2.  To  be  opposed  as  a  stake ;  to  bo  equal ;  to  bal- 
ance. 

"The    commodity   wages    not     with    the     danger." — 

.S/M'A-is/i.;  I'rnclt'S,  iv.  2. 

3.  To  be  opposed  in  combat ;  to  contend,  to  strive. 
"  Choose  to  wage  against  the  enmity  o'  the  air." 

.SVm/.'r^'- :   J.''<ir,  ii.  4. 

wage-work,  s.    Labor  for  which   money  is  paid. 

"  Old  folk  beside  their  fires 
For  comfort  after  their  watje-work  is  done." 

Tennyson:  Coiuiinj  fif  Arthur. 

wage,  s.  [O.  Fr.  wage,  gage  =  &  gage,  pledge, 
guarantee,  from  wager,  gager,  gagier=to  wage* 
(q.  v.).] 

*1.  A  gage,  a  pledge,  a  stake. 
"The  elfin  knight,  which  ought  that  warlike  wage, 
Disdained  to  loose  the  meed  he  wonne  in  fray." 

Spenser:  V.  <?.,  I.  iv.  39. 

2.  Hire ;  pay  for  services.  (Now  generally  used. 
in  the  plural.) 

"Ilk  man  thou  reft  his  wage." 

Kobert  da  hrunne,  p.  319. 

*wafee-d6m,s.  [Eng.  wage,  s. ;  -dom.]  The  sys- 
tem of  paying  wages  for  work  done. 

"  By  the  substitution  of  industrial  partnership  in  place- 
of  wagedom." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

wag -el,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Not  found  in  Lex- 
icon Cornu-Brit.] 

Ornith,.:  According  toWillugbby  (Ornith.,  p. 349), 
the  Groat  Black-backed  Gull  (Lams  marinus). 
Willughby  was  followed  by  Pennant,  who  after- 


Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  of  modern  ornithology. 

wage  -less,  a.    [Eng.  wage,  s. ;  -lest.'] 

1,  Not  receiving  wages. 

•2.  Not  paying  wages. 

"Tithelesse,  tax-lesse,  wagelesse,  rightlesse." 

Sylvester:  Job  Triumphant,  iii.  155. 

'wage -ling,  s.  [Eng.  wage,  s. ;  dimin.  suff. 
•if ng.]  A  hireling. 

"Deceivers,  wolves,  wagelings,  Judases." — Bale:  Select 
Works,  p.  489. 

wag  -er,  *wa-Jour,  «.  [O.¥T.wageure,gageure, 
from  Low  Lat.  wadiatura,  from  wadiatuR,  pa.  par. 
of  tcadio=to  wage  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Something  deposited,  staked,  or  hazarded  on 
the  event  of  a  contest  or  some  unsettled  question  ;  . 
something  staked  by  each  of  two  persons  in  support 
of  his  own  opinion  concerning  a  future  or  an  un- 
known event;  a  stake.    The  party  whose  opinion 
proves  to  be  correct  receives  what  has  been  staked 
by  both.     By  statutes  of  the  United  States,  all  con- 
tracts or  agreements,  whether  in  writing  or  parole, 
depending  on  wagers,  are  null  and  void,  and  tho 
wager  or  money  duo  thereon  cannot  be  recovered  in 

a  court  of  law.    A  wager  lost  is,  therefore,  only  a. 
debt  of  honor. 

"For  most  men  (till  by  losing  rendered  sager) 
Will  back  their  own  opinions  with  a  wager." 

fiyron:  fteppo,  xxvii. 

2.  An  occasion  upon  which  two  persons  make  a 
bet ;  a  bet. 

3.  That  on  which  bets  are  laid ;  the  subject  of  a 
bet. 

II.  Eng.  Law:  An  offer  to  make  oath  of  inno- 
cence, or  of  non-indebtedness ;  or  the  act  of  making 
oath,  together  with  tho  oaths  of  eleven  compurga- 
tors,  to  fortify  tho  defendant's  oath. 

wager-policy,  s.    [POLICY  (2),  ».,  If.] 

wag  -§r,  v.  t.  &  i.    [WAGER,*.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  stake,  hazard,  or  risk  on  tho  issue 
of  some  event,  or  on  some  question  to  bo  decided, 
or  on  some  casualty  ;  to  hot,  to  stake. 

"I'd  wager  twenty  pounds 
That,  if  he  is  alive,  he  has  it  yet." 

Worilmourth:  The  Itrothert. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  wagor  or  wagers ;  to  bet, 

"  I  durst  to  wager  she  is  honest." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  iv.  2. 

*wag -er-er,  s.  [Eng.  wager,  v. ;  -er.'}  One  \vho> 
wagers  or  bets. 

"  It  will  be  very  obliging  if  you  please  to  take  notice  of 
wageters." — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  145. 

wag  -er-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [WAGEE,  «.] 
wagering-policy,  «.    [POLICY  (2),  «.,  if.] 
wag  -e§,  subst.  pi.    [WAGE,S.]    Tho  payment  for- 
work  done  or  services  performed ;  tho  price  paid 
for  labor ;  the  return  made  or  compensation  paid 


11     b<Jy;     pout,    Jfiwlj     cat,     jell,     chorus,     9liin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     vnls;     sin,     a§ ;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pn  =  f. 
-tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shin;      -tlon,      -s.ion  =  znun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &o.  =  bel,      deL, 


wages-fund 

to  those  employed  to  perform  any  kind  of  labor  or 
service  by  their  employers  ;  hire,  pay,  recompense, 
meed.  The  rate  of  wages  is  determined  by  the 
ratio  which  the  capital,  for  the  productive  use  of 
which  labor  is  sought,  bears  to  the  number  of 
laborers  seeking  that  kind  of  employment.  When 
the  capital  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  labor- 
ing population  of  a  country,  wages  rise ;  when  it 
increases  more  slowly,  they  fall.  IBut  in  the  United 
States,  and  most  countries,  the  rise  of  wages  pro- 
duces an  increase  in  the  number  of  marriages  and, 
in  due  time,  of  population,  with  the  result  of  ulti- 
mately causing  wages  again  to  fall.  All  attempts 
to  fix  wages  bylaw  are  inoperative  and  mischiev- 
ous. The  effort  was  made,  in  England,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  (1350),  on  tho  part  of  capitalists, 
after  the  Black  Death,  in  1346,  had  swept  away  so 
large  a  part  of  the  population,  both  iu  Britain  and 
the  continent,  that  wages  naturally  and  greatly 
rose.  [LABORER,  ^[.]  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
capitalist  were  required  by  law  to  give  higher 
wages  than  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand 
fixed,  his  motive  for  continuing  to  carry  on  his 
business  would  become  less  potent,  or  might  wholly 
cease,  and  ultimate  injury  be  done  to  those  whom 
it  was  sought  to  benefit.  [TRUCK.] 

"The  produce  of  labor  constitutes  the  natural  recom- 
pense or  wages  of  labor."- — Smith;  Wealth  of  Xatiuns, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

If  Although  a  plural,  wages  sometimes  has  the 
verb  in  the  singular. 

"The  wages  of  sin  is  death."—  Romans  vi.  23. 

If  Wages  in  ordinary  language  is  restricted  to  the 
payment  for  mechanical  or  muscular  labor,  and 
especially  to  that  which  is  ordinarily  paid  for  at 
short,  stated  intervals,  as  daily,  weekly,  fort- 
nightly, &c.,  to  workmen.  Strictly  speaking,  how- 
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Wa  -glte  (or  w  asv),  mthst.  [After  Herr  Wacr.i.  of 
Warsaw;  Mill.  -it<  (Min.).} 

Miii'-ntl. :  A  coucrotiouary  variety  of  zinc  silicate 
from  the  Urals. 

*wag'-m6ire,  s.  [Eng.  trig,  and  mire.}  A  quag- 
mire (q.  V-).  (.Spejiser:  Shep.  Cat.;  Sept.) 

wag  net  He,  s.  [After  Horr  Wagner;  suffix  -ite 
(Min.).} 

Min. ;  A  rare  mineral  occurring  in  veins  of  quartz 
in  clay-slate  at  Hollgraben,  near  Werffen,  Salzburg. 
Hardness.  5-5'5  ;  specific  gravity,  3'068;  luster,  vit- 
reous ;  color,  shades  of  yellow,  grayish ;  streak, 
white ;  brittle.  Composition:  Phosphoric  acid,  43'8 ; 
maffnesiatST'l ;  fluorine,  11'7 ;  magnesium,  7-4^1UO=; 
to  the  formula  (MgO)3PO5+MgF. 

wag  -6n,  wag'-g6n,  s.  [Dut.  wagen,  cogn.  with 
A.  S.  !/w!/A=a\vain  (q.  v.) ;  Icel.  &  bw.  vagn;  O.  H. 
Ger.  wagan.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  four-wheeled  vehicle  for  tho  transport  of 
goods,  freight,  and  produce.  The  ordinary  wagon 
is  a  strong,  heavy  vehicle,  drawn  by  two  (or  some- 
times more)  horses  yoked  abreast.  The  fore-wheels 
are  smaller  than  the  hind-wheels,  and  their  axle  is 
swiveled  to  the  body  of  the  vehicle,  so  as  to  facili- 
tate turning.  Mostwagons  are  supplied  with  strong 
springs,  on  account  of  the  weight  of  tho  vehicle, 
and  to  make  up  for  the  absence  of  the  steadying 
power  of  the  horses,  who  expend  their  force  in  pull- 
ing only,  the  weight  being  distributed  over  the  four 
wheels.  A  vehicle  on  four  wheels  of  equal  diameter 
is  of  lighter  draught  than  one  in  which  the  fore- 


wheels  are  smaller  than  the  hind-wheels,  unless  the 
load  is  distributed  on  the  wheels  in  proportion  to 
their  diameter.  Common  examples  of  the  wagon 

—  „   .  -----, .-it-  are  the  brewer's  dray,  the  agricultural  wain,  and 

ever,  tho  term  wages  comprehends  as  well  the  pay    the  railway  truck.    Carriers'  wagons  are  generally 
of  officers,  the  fees  of  barristers,  medical  men,  &c.,    provided  with   wooden  bows,  over  which  can  be 

stretched  a  covering  of  heavy  canvas  or  other  mate- 
rial, so  as  to  protect  the  goods  carried  from  rain, 
&c.  The  ends  of  the  bows  are  inserted  in  staples  on 
each  side  of  th  e  vehicle,  so  that  cover  and  bows  can 
be  removed  when  not  required. 

"  One  of  the  wheeles  of  the  wagon  wherin  I  was,  brake, 
so  that  by  that  raeanes  the  other  wagons  went  afore."— 
Hackluyt;  Voyages,  Hi.  484. 

2.  An  open,  four-wheeled  vehicle  for  the  convey- 
ance of  goods  on  railways ;  a  truck. 
*3.  A  chariot. 


the  salary  of  clerks,  the  stipends  of  clergymen,  as 
the  remuneration  for  mechanical  labor. 

wages-fund,  s. 

Polit.  Econ. :  (See  extract.) 


"A  fund  theoretically  assumed  to  exist,  and  out  of  which 
wages  are  paid.  Practically,  uKn,  Mich  a  fund  it*  known  to 
exist,  from  the  fact  that  wiiges  nre  actually  paid  out  of  it. 
It  is  made  up  of  two  principal  items.  (1)  A  portion  of  the 
produce  of  past  labor;  and  (2)  credit  based  on  the  antici- 
pation of  the  profits  of  future  Itibor.  But  the  absolute 
amount  of  the  wages-ftind  is  never  accurately  known,  and 
it  is  probably  never  the  same  for  two  days  together."— 
Bithell:  Counting-house  Dictionary. 

*wages-less,  a.  Not  receiving  wages;  unpaid. 
(Lytton;  Pelham*  ch.  xlix.) 

*waget,  a.  or  s.  [Prob.  the  same  as  WATCHET 
(q.  v.).J  Light-blue,  or  cloth  of  a  light-blue  color. 
(Chaucer.) 

»  wag'-g8r-y,  s.  [Eng.  wag*  s. ;  -en/.]  The  man- 
ner, actions^  or  pranks  of  a  wag;  mischievous  mer- 
riment ;  frolicsome  humor ;  sportive  trick  orgayoty ; 
jocular  sayings  or  doing ;  pleasantry. 

"He  became  a  mark  for  the  insolent  derision  of  fops 
and  the  grave  waggery  of  Templars." — Macaulay.-  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  lii. 

wag'-glsh,  a.    [Eng.  wag,  s. ;  ~ish.] 

1.  Like  a  wag;    full  of  mischievous   merriment, 
frolicsome  humor,  and  pleasantry;  roguish  in  mer- 
riment or  good  humor. 

"As  waggish  boys  in  game  themselves  forswear." 

Shakfsp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

2.  Done,  made,  or  laid  in  waggery  or  for  sport; 
sportive,  frolicsome,  humorous,  pleasant. 

"And  own  the  Spanish  did  a  waggish  thing, 
Who  cropt  our  ears,  and  sent  them  to  the  king." 

jfipr.:  Epil.  to  Sat.,  dial.  1. 

wag  -glsh-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  waggish;  -ly.]  In  a 
waggish  manner ;  in  sport  or  frolic ;  sportively. 

"Now  we  are  in  private,  let's  wanton  it  a  little,  and  talk 
waggishly." — BenJonsont  Silent  Woman,  v.  L 

wag  -glsh  ness,  s.  [Eng.  waggish ;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  waggish  ;  frolicsome  mer- 
riment ;  pleasantry,  jocularity,  humor, 

"For  the  sake  of  his  waggishness  I  requested  that  he 
would  supply  me  with  a  couple  of  specimens  of  his  best 
brands."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

wag-gle,  v.  i.  &t.  [A  frequent,  from  waff  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrans. ;  To  move  with  a  wagging  motion  ;  to 
wag  or  sway  from  side  to  side  quickly  and  fre- 
quently, 

"The  crow  waggling  along  the  shore." 

May-  Lucan,  Pharsalfa,  v. 

B,  Transitive:  To  cause  to  wag  quickly  and  fre- 
quently ;  to  wag  or  move  one  way  and  another. 

wag-gle,  s,  [WAGGLE,  v.]  A  quick,  frequent 
•wagging  or  movement  one  way  and  another. 

"And  whenever  a  pufl  of  wind  went  by  the  hat  on  the 
head  stirred  ominously,  the  sleeves  had  a  dreadful  wag. 
file." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 


wagtail 

wagon-tipper,  s.  A  device  for  tilting  a  wagon 
in  order  to  Cramp  its  load. 

wagon-train,  s.  A  train,  service,  or  collection, 
of  wagons,  draught-animals,  &c.,  organized  for  a 
special  purpose ;  especially,  the  collection  of 
wagons,  &c.,  accompanying  an  army,  to  convey 
provisions,  ammunition,  the  sick,  wounded,  &c. 

wagon-Wright,  s.    A  wright  who  makes  wagons. 

wag  -6n,  wag'-gftn,  v.  t.  &  i.    [WAGON,  s.] 

A.  Trans, :  To  convey  or  transport  in  a  wagon  or 
wagons. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  convey  or  transport  goods  in  a 
wagon  or  wagons. 

wag-6n-age,  wag  -g&n-age  (age  as  l&)tsubst. 
[Eng.  wagon;  -«.'/e.] 

1.  Money  paid  for  tho  conveyance  of  goods  in 
wagons. 

2.  A  collection  of  wagons. 

"  Wagan  age,  provender,  and  two  or  three  pieces  of 
cannon."—  Carl  yle. 

wag  -on-er,  wag  -g6n  er.s.    [Eng. wagon;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  One  who  drives  or  leads  a  wagon ;  a  wagon- 
driver. 

"The  wagoners  drove   off    at  full  speed."— Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 
*2.  A  charioteer. 

"  Stab  them,  or  tear  them  on  thy  chariot-wheels; 
And  then  I'll  come,  and  be  thy  waggoner." 

Shakf-ap.;  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  2. 

3.  A  constellation,  Charles'  Wain.     [URSA  MA- 
JOB.] 

"  By  this,  the  Northern  wagoner  had  set 
Hisseuenfold  teme  behind  the  stedfast  star." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  1.  ii.  1. 

II.  Astron. ;  (1)    The    constellation   Auriga;   (2) 
the  constellation  Bootes  (q.  v.). 

*wag-6n-ess,  *wag -gon-Ssa.s.  [Eng.  wagon; 
-ess.]  A  female  wagoner,  driver,  or  charioteer.  (An 
improper  formation.) 

"Her  waggoness  was  she  that  paints  the  air." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  v.348. 

wag  6n  ette  ,  wag-gon-ette  ,  subst.  [A  dimin. 
from  icagon  (q.  v.). 


"  I'hoebus  pure 
In  western  wanes  his  weary  waggon  did  recure." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  1.  v.  M. 

II.  Goldbeating:  A  tool  having  four  edges  of 
cane  mounted  in  a  frame,  and  used  to  trim  the 
edges  of  gold-leaf  to  a  size  for  a  book ;  that  is,  about 
3^4  inches  on  a  side.  The  cane  is  used  in  preference 
to  steel,  as  the  gold  does  not  adhere  to  it. 

wagon-boiler,  s. 

Steam-eng.:  A  boiler  having  a  semicircular  top 
and  flat  or  concave  bottom.  So  called  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  shape  to  that  of  a  wagon  covered 
with  its  tilt. 

*wagon-borough,  »waggon-borough,  *.  The 
part  of  a  camp  in  which  the  wagons  and  baggage 
are  kept. 

"  We  entrenched  our  carriages  and  waggon-borough."— 
Patten:  Expedition  to  Scotland  (1648). 

wagon-bow,  s.  An  arch-shaped  slat  with  its 
ends  planted  in  staples  on  the  wagon-bed  sides. 
Used  to  elevate  the  tilt  or  cover. 

wagon-celling,  s. 

Arch. :  A  ceiling  of  a  cylindrical  form. 

wagon-coupling,  *.  A  coupling  for  attaching 
the  hind  axle  to  the  fore.  Known  also  as  a  roach 
or  perch  in  carriages. 

wagon-drag,  s.    [DRAG,  «.,  II.  3.] 

wagon-hammer,  s.  The  vertical  bolt  which 
connects  the  double-tree  to  the  tongue,  and  upon 
which  the  double-tree  swings. 

wagon-headed,  a. 

Arch.:  Having  an  arched  or  semicircular  top  or 
head,  like  the  cover  or  tilt  of  a  wagon  when 
stretched  over  the  bows;  round-arched;  as,  a 
wagon-headed  ceiling,  roof,  or  vault. 

wagon-lack,  «.  A  jack  for  lifting  the  wheels  of 
a  wagon  clear  of  tho  ground,  that  tue  wheels  may 
be  removed  and  the  spindle  greased.  Tho  varieties 
are  numerous. 

wagon-lock,  s.  A  contrivance  to  bring  a  fric- 
tion on  tho  wheels  of  a  wagon,  to  retard  its  motion 
in  descending  hills. 

wagon-master,  s.  A  person  who  has  charge  of 
one  or  more  wagons ;  especially,  an  officer  in  charge 
of  wagoiis  in  a  military  train. 

wagon-roofed,  a. 

Arch. :  Having  a  semicircular  or  wagon-headed 
roof. 


Wagonette. 

Vehicles:  A  kind  of  four-wheeled  pleasure-car- 
riage of  light  construction. 

"There  was  a  large  wagonette  of  varnished  oak." — 
Black:  Princess  ofThule,  ch.  1. 

*wag'-6n-rf,  *wag'-g&n-ryS  s.  [Eng.  wan:m; 
-ry.]  Conveyance  by  means  of  wagons;  wagons 
collectively. 

"This  unlawful  wagffonry  wherein  it  rides." — Milton: 
Of  Church  Government,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

*wag'-pas-tle,  s.  [Eng.  wag,  v.,  and  pasty.]  A 
rogue,  an  urchin. 

"With  a  little wagpastie 
A  deceiver  of  follies  by  subtill  craft  and  guile." 

VOnU:  Roister  Doister,  HI.  Z. 

wag  -tall,  s.    [Eng.  wag,  v.,andtoi(.] 
1.  Lit.  cfc  Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  any  species 
of  the  genus  Motacilla.  called  more  fully    Water- 
Wagtail.    They  are  active,  graceful  birds,  of  sober 
plumage,  black,  white,  and  gray  being  the  prevail- 
ing colors.    They  frequent  grass-plots,  the  edges  of 
ponds,  and  the  sandy  banks  of  rivers,  in  search  of 
their  insect  food,  and  may  be  readily  known  by  thrir 
restless  activity  and  ceaseless  motion  of  their  tails, 
whence  their  scientific  and  popular  name.    [MoTA-  j 
CILLA,  WATER-WAGTAIL.] 
*2.  Fiy.:  A  pert  person. 

"Spare  me  my  gray  beard,  you  wagtail" 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  ii.  2. 

wagtall-fantall,  s. 

Ornith. :  Rhipidura  motacilloides,  an  Australian 
bird,  about  live  inches  long,  and  closely  resembling 
the  Pied  Wagtail  (Motacilla  lugubris),  whence  tha 
popular  and  specific  names. 

*wag>tail,  *wag-tayl,  v.  i.  [English  u-ag,  and 
tail.]  To  flutter. 

"From  bush  to  bush,  wagtayling  here  and  there." 
Sylvester:   The  Trophies,  p.  187. 


fate,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here,    camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,    marine;     go,    pot. 
or,    wbre,    wolf,     w6rk,     who,    s&n;     mate,    cub,     cttre,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     »,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.     <ju  =  lew. 


wah 

wah,  wha,s.    [See  extract.] 

'/.ui'il.:  Ailurus  fulgent.    [PAXDA.] 

"  It  ...  is  frequently  discovered  by  its  loud  cry  or 
call,  resembling  the  word  wha,  often  repeating  the  same. 
Hmioe  is  derived  one  of  the  local  names  by  which  it  is 
known."—  £111;.  Cualop.  (Xat.  Ilitt.),  iv.  186. 

Wa  ha  bi,  Wa-ha  -bee,  s.  [Named  after  Abdul- 
Wahhab  =  the  servant  of  Him  who  gives  evory- 

Mohammedanitm  (pi.)  :  A  sect  founded  by  Abdul 
Wahhab,  born  toward  tho  eud  of  tho  seventeenth 
century,  near  Der'aiyi'h,  tho  capital  of  Nejd,  m 
Arabia.  During  the  Saracen  period  tho  Moham- 
medan sacred  places  were  iu  Arab  custody,  when 
the  Saracon  was  succeeded  by  the  Turkish  power 
they  passed  over  into  Turkish  keeping.  It  is  obli- 
gatoi  yon  every  Mussulman  who  can  afford  the  ex- 
IM-USU,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  at  least  once 
n  his  life.  The  Arabs  were  greatly  scandalized  by 
the  moral  laxity  of  some  of  the  pilgrims,  and  it 
became  painfully  apparent  that  even  the  best  of 
them  had  largely  departed  from  the  purity  of  tho 
faith,  according  divine  honors  to  Mohammed,  ele- 
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Abdul  Wahhab  felt  it  a  duty  to  make  a  determined 
effort  to  restore  Mohammedanism  to  its  pristine 
purity,  and  the  most  earnest  Moslems  gradually 
became  his  followers.  Converting  to  his  views  Mo- 
hammed Ibu  Saud,  the  powerful  Sheikh  of  Der  - 
aiyeh,  whose  daughter  he  married,  he  induced  his 
father-in-law  to  draw  the  sword  for  tho  establish- 
ment of  a  pure  Mohammedan  theocracy.  The 
Bedouins  flocked  to  his  standard  ;  the  towns  of 
Arabia,  less  inclined  to  adopt  the  new  faith,  had  to 
be  conquered.  The  Pasha  of  Bagdad,  A.  D.  1748 
and  1749,  somewhat  retarded,  but  did  not  perma- 
nently arrest  their  progress.  In  A.  D.  1765  (1172  of 
the  Hogira)  the  father-in-law  died,  and  on  Juno  14, 
1787  (A.  H.  1206),  the  revivalist  or  reformer.  The 
former  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Abdul-Aziz.  In 
1797  the  Wahabees  pillaged  the  town  and  tomb  of 
Husein  ;  in  1803  they  captured  Mecca,  and  in  1804 
Medina,  where  they  plundered  the  tomb  of  Moham- 
med himself.  By  this  time  Abdul-Aziz  had  been 
succeeded  by  his  son  Saud,  by  whose  orders  the 
Khootba  (public  prayer)  was  no  longer  allowed  to 
be  offered  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan.  With  the 
exception  of  the  territory  subject  to  tho  Imam  of 
Muscat,  all  Arabia  now  submitted  to  the  Wahabees. 
They  also  captured  some  Arabic  towns  on  the  coast 
of  Persia,  and  Wahabee  pirates  infested  tho  Per- 
sian Gulf.  In  1809  these  pirates  were  severely  pun- 
ished by  the  British,  in  conjunction  with  the  Imam 
of  Muscat.  The  same  year  MehemetAli,  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  prepared  to  attack  them.  In  1812  he  took 
Medina,  and  in  1813  Mecca.  In  1816  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
the  son  of  Mehemet  AH,  assumed  the  command  of 
the  Egyptian  troops,  and,  entering  Arabia,  took 
Der'aiyoh  in  1818,  and  capturing  Abdullah,  son  and 
successor  of  Saud,  sent  him  to  Constantinople. 
where  lie  was  beheaded.  In  1827,  1834,  1838,  and 
1839  tho  Wahabees  attempted  to  excite  insurrec- 
tions, and  required  continualvigilance  from  Egypt. 
In  1862  and  1863  Palgrave  found  them  numerous  in 
Arabia.  The  Wahabee  movement  is  not  now  con- 
fined to  Arabia;  it  has  spread  throughout  the  Mo- 
hammedan world,  and  though  quiescent  at  present, 
still  possesses  vigorous  life,  and  will  doubtless 
again  from  time  to  time  break  forth.  Many  adher- 
ents of  the  sect  are  believed  to  exist  in  India, 
Patna  being  considered  one  of  their  strongholds. 

Wa-ha'-bt-Is.m,  Wa-ha  -bee-I§m,  s.  [English 
TTahaM,  Wahabee;  -ism.  1  The  doctrines,  prin- 
ciples aud  practices  of  tho  Wahabis. 

*wah-len-ber  -gl-a  (orwasv).s.  [N'amed  after 
George  Wahlenberg,  M.  D.,  author  of  the  Flora  uf 
Japan.] 

Hot.  :  An  old  genus  of  Campanulaceae,  reduced  by 
Sir  .1.  Hooker  to  a  sub-genus  of  Campanula.  Wah- 
lenberr/ia  hederacea  is  now  Campanula  hederacea. 
The  flowers  of  W.  graminiflora  are  used  by  the 
mountaineers  of  Southern  Europe  for  epilepsy,  and 
W.  linarioides  in  Chili  for  pains  in  the  bowels. 

wa  -h6o,  s.  [American  Indian.]  A  name  given 
to  several  trees  of  the  elm  family;  specifically, 
vlmus  alata. 

•waid,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [WEIGH.] 

waif,  weif,  s.  &  a.  [0.  French  wat/,fl'oz/=athing 
lost  and  not  claimed,  from  Icel.  veif=  anything 
napping  about,  as  the  fin  of  a  seal  ;  veifa—tu  shake, 
to  vibrate.]  [WAFF,  WAIVE.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Anything  found  astray   or  lying  without  an 
owner  ;  anything  blown  by  tho  wind  or  drifted  in 
by  the  ocean  ;  a  thing  preserved  or  coming  as  by 
chance  ;  a  stray  or  odd  piece  or  article. 

2.  A  wanderer;  a  poor,  neglected,  homeless  wretch. 
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II.  Law: 

1.  (roods  of  which  the  owner  is  not  known. 

2.  Sucli  goods  as  a  thief,  when  pursued,  throws 
away  to  prevent  being  apprehended.    They  belong 
to  the  state,  unless  the  owner  takes  the  necessary 
steps  for  prosecuting  and  convicting  the  thief. 

B.  Asmlj.:  Vagabond?  worthless,  ignoble,  mean. 
(Scotch.) 
•f  Waifs  and  strays :  Tho  homeless  poor. 

*waift,  s.  [Eng.  waif,  with  excrescent  t,  due  to 
the  pa.  par.  waived.}  A  waif. 

"  For  that  a  waift,  the  which  by  fortune  came 
Upon  your  seas,  he  claim'd  as  propertie." 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  IV.  lii.  31. 

wail  (1),  »waile,  *wayl,  *wayle,  'well,  *weyl, 
v.t.&  i.  [Icel.  vcela,  vdla,  vola=to  wail;  orig.  =  to 
cry  woe ;  from  vce,  vei=vtoe  I  (interj.) ;  cf .  Ital.  gun- 
jolare,  guaire=to  wail,  cry  woe ;  from  </«at=woo ! ; 
Goth.  «iai=woe ! ;  cf.  also  WAYMENT.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  lament  over,  to  bewail,  to  mourn. 

"  She  walls  the  absence  of  her  lord." 

Jfoson:  Klfrida. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  express  sorrow  audibly;   to 
lament,  to  mourn. 

"  Nor  wail'd  his  father  o'er  th'  untimely  dead." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  niv.  345. 

wail  (2), «.  t.    [WALE  (2),  r.] 
wail,  s.    [WAIL,  v.]    Loud  lamentation  or  weep- 
ing; mourning  or  sorrow  audibly  expressed. 
"Around  the  woods 

She  sighs  her  song,  which  with  her  wail  resound." 

Thomson. 

wair-Sr,  subst.  [Eng.  wail  (1),  v.  -er.']  One  who 
wails  or  laments  violently. 

•wail'-f  ul,  *waile-full,  a.  [Eng.  wail,  s. ;  -full.} 
Sorrowful,  mournful,  sad. 

"You  must  lay  lime,  to  tangle  her  desires, 
By  wailful  sonnets." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  in.  2. 

wail  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [WAIL  (!),«.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  pur.  dk  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :  Tho  act  of  expressing  grief,  sorrow, 
or  lamentation  audibly ;  violent  or  loud  lamenta- 
tion. 

"  I  bade  my  harp's  wild  waitings  flow." 

Scott:  Glenflnlas. 

wail'-lng-lf,  adv.  [English  wailing;  -ly.}  In  a 
wailing  manner;  with  wailing  and  lamentation. 

•wail -ment,  s.  [Eng.  wail  (l),v. ;  -ment.]  Wail- 
ing, lamentation. 

"O  day  of  wailment  to  all  that  are  yet  unborn."— 
Backet:  Life  of  Williams,  ii.  224. 

•wail'-ment,  v.  i.  [WAILMENT,  s.]  To  lament, 
to  wail. 

"  Therefore  well  may  I  wailment." 

Tylney:  Locrine,  ii.  2. 

1f  Perhaps  a  misprint  for  wiaimen*  (q.  v.). 

•wail'-stSr.s.  [English  wail  (1),  v. ;  item,  suffix 
-ster.]  A  woman  who  wails  or  laments ;  a  female 
mourner. 

wain,  *waine,  *wayn,  s.  [A.  S.  wcegn,  wcen=a 
wain;  cogn.  with  Dutch  waqen=i\  wagon  (q.  v.) ; 
O.  Sax.  wayan ;  Icel.  vagn;  Dan.  vogn;  Svr.vagn; 
O.  H.  Ger.  wagan;  Ger.  wagen,'] 

1.  A  four-wheeled  vehicle  for  the  transportation 
of  goods,  corn,  hay,  &c. ;  a  wagon 


"  There  from  the  sunburnt  hayfield  homeward  creeps 
The  loaded  wain."  Cowper:  Task,  i.  295. 

•2.  A  chariot. 

"  Trembling  he  stood  before  the  golden  wain, 
And  bow'd  to  dust  the  honors  of  his  mane." 

Pope:  limner's  Iliad,  xiz.  448. 

3.  A  constellation  ;  Charles'  Wain  ;  Ursa  Major. 

*wain-bOte,  subst.  An  allowance  of  timber  for 
wagons  and  carts. 

wain-house,  s.  A  house  or  shed  for  wagons  and 
carts. 

wain-rope,  s.  A  rope  for  yoking  animals  to,  or 
binding  a  load  to  a  wain  or  wagon  ;  a  cart-rope. 

"  Oxen  and  wain-ropes  cannot  hale  them  together." — 
Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2. 

*wain,  'waine,  v.  t.    [WAIN,  s.] 

1.  To  fetch  or  convey  in  a  wain  or  wagon. 

"  If  any  you  see 
Good  servant  for  dairie  house,  waine  her  to  me." 

Tusser:  Husbandrir,  p.  107. 

2.  To  waft. 

"  So  swift  they  wained  her  through  the  light." 

Hogg. 

3.  To  raise,  to  lift. 

wain'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  wain,  v. ;  •able.'}  Capable 
of  being  tilled  ;  as,  wainable  land. 


waist-block 

*wain'-age  Cage  as  Ig),  s.  [Ene.  wain,  s. ;  -oat  •  i 
Tlio  finding  of  carriages  or  vehicles  tor  carrying: 
goods. 

•waine.s.  &v.    [WAIN,  s.  &  ».] 

*wain -man,  s.  [English  wain,  s.,  and  man.]  A 
wagoner. 

wain-scfit,  s.  [Dutch  n-ftr/i-n-tchot  =  wainscot .; 
Low  GIT.  •ii-iii/i'iiwluit --t  ho  bust  kind  of  oak  timber, 
well-grained,  and  without  knots.  The,  Dutch  word 
is  from  war;eji  =  a  wagon,  a  carriage,  a  coach,  and 
scftot=a  partition,  a  wainscot.] 

*1.  A  fine  kind  of  oak  timber,  not  liable  to  warp 
or  cast,  and  working  freely  under  the  tool. 

"A  wedge  of  walnsent  is  fittest  and  most  proper  tor 
cleaving  of  an  oaken  tree." — I'rquhart:  Tracts,  p.  153. 

2.  A  wooden  lining  or  casing  of  the  walls  of 
apartments,  usually  made  in  panels,  and  so  called 
because  the  paneling  was  originally  made  of  the- 
oak  timber  known  as  wainscot. 

"The  mouse 
Behind  the  mouldering  wainscot  nhriek'd." 

Tennyson:  Mariana. 

wainscot-moth,  s. 
Entomology : 

1.  Leucania  pallens,  a  very  common  night-moth, 
having  the  fore  wings  palo  ocher-yellow,  with_the- 
veins  paler,  and  three  faint  dark  dots ;  hind  wings 
whitish  or  very  pale  gray.    Expansion  of  wings  an 
inch  and  a  quarter.  Tho  caterpillar  feeds  in  spring 
on  various  grasses.    Tho  Wainscot  moths  frequent 
marshy  localities,  and  as  a  rule  measure  about  an, 
inch  and  a  half  across  the  wings. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  family  Leucanidse  (q.  v.). 
wain  -scot,  v.  t.    [WAINSCOT,  «.] 

1.  To  line  with  wainscoting. 

"Mnsick  soundeth  better  in  chambers  wainscottedf 
than  hanged." — Bacon. 

*2.  To  line  with  different  materials. 

"It  is  most  curiously  lined,  or  wainscotted,  with  a  white- 
testaceous  crust." — Grew.  Musaznm. 

wain'-sc6t-Ing,  subst.  [Eng.  vminscot;  -t'ng.J 
Wainscot,  or  the  material  used  for  it. 

"He  hid  them  behind  the  wainscotlina  of  his  study."— 
Burned  Life  of  Hale. 

wain  -wright  (ah  silent),  s,  [Eng.  wain,  s.,  and 
wright.]  A  wagonwright. 

wair,  v.  t.  [Icel.  verja  =  to  invest,  to  lay  out,  to 
clothe,  to  wrap,  to  wear.]  To  lay  out ;  to  expend ;. 
to  waste,  to  squander.  (Scotch.) 

*wair,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  piece  of  timber 
two  yards  long,  and  a  foot  wide.  (Bailey.) 

wal§e,  weis.e,  weys.e,  r.  t.  [Icel.  visa;  Qer. 
weisen=to  show,  to  teach.]  To  lead,  to  direct. 
(Scotch.) 

waist,  *wast,  'waste,  svbit.  [From  A.  S.  *w<estr 
*waixt,  wcest m = form,  shape,  figure,  from  weaxen= 
to  grow,  to  wax  (q.  v.) ;  Icel.  uftrfr=stature,  shape, 
from  vaxa=to  grow ;  X>au.  vaxt ;  Sw.  uao:/=:growth^ 
size.] 

*1.  Shape,  figure,  form. 

2.  That  part  of  the  human  body  which  is  imme- 
diately below  the  ribs  or  thorax;  the  small  part  of 
the  body  be- 
tween the  tho-  at?j$S&f-i '  ••'• 

rax  and  hips. 

3.  Tho  middle 
part  of  various 
objects ;  specif- 
ically, in  a  ship, 
the  midship 
part    between 
the  forecastle 
and  qua r ter- 
deck,  or   tho 
main  and  foro 
hatchways,    or 
tho     half-deck 
and  galley. 

"Theuia/sfofa 
ship  of  this  kind 
is  nn  hollow  Bpace  of  about  five  feet  in  depth,  contained 
between  the  elevations  of  the  quarter-deck  and  the  fore- 
castle, and  having  the  upper  deck  for  its  base,  or  plat- 
form."— falconer:  Shipwreck,  ii.  (Note  87.) 

*4.  Something  bound  or  fastened  round  the  waist  i 
a  girdle. 

"  I  might  have  given  thee  for  thy  pains 
Ten  silver  shekels  and  a  golden  wtiist." 

O.  Peele:  liavid  and  Uethsabe. 
*5.  Tho  middle. 

"This  was  about  the  watte  of  day." 

Loves  of  llr.ro  and  Leander,  p.  114. 

waist-belt,  'waste-belt,  s.  A  belt  worn  round; 
tho  waist. 

"  I'll  write  a  play,  says  one,  for  I  have  got 
A  broad-brim'd  hat,  and  waste-belt  toward  a  plot." 

Dryden:  Conquest  of  Granada,  pt.  i.     (Prol.) 
waist-block,  s.    A  bulwark  sheave  in  the  waist 
of  a  vessel. 


Ship,  showing  Waist. 


1)611,     bfiy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenopliou,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


waist-deep 


waist-deep,  a.  or  adv.  So  deep  as  to  reach  up 
to  the  waist. 

"  The  eager  Knight  lenpM  in  the  sea 
Waist-deep,  and  first  on  shore  was  he." 

Soott;  Lord  of  the  Meg,  v.  14. 

waist-tree,  «. 

Nautical :  A  rough-tree  or  spar  placed  along  the 
•waist  in  place  of  bulwarks. 

waist  -band,  s.    [Eng.  wai*?,  and  band.] 

1.  The  band  or  upper  part  of  breeches,  trousers, 
•or  pantaloons,  which  encompasses  the  waist. 

2.  A  sash-band  worn  by  ladies  round  the  waist; 
a  waist-belt. 

waist  -ClOth,  8.    [Eng.  waist,  and  cloth.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  cloth  or  wrapper  worn  about 
the  waist;  specifically,  a  cotton  wrapper  so  woin 
by  natives  of  India. 

2.  Naut. :  A  covering  of  canvas  or  tarpauling  for 
the  hammocks,  stowed  in  the  gangways,  between 
the  quarter-deck  and  tho  forecastle. 

waist'-cdat,  *waste-coat,  *wast-coate,  subst. 

[  En.:.  traiW,  and  coat.] 

1.  A  short  coat  or  garment  without  sleeves,  worn 
under  the  vest,  covering  the  waist,  and  extending 
only  to  the  hips  ;  a  vest. 

"'Twas  a  Bad  eight  before  they  march' d  from  home 
To  see  our  warriors  in  red  waistcoats.' 

Dryden:  Marriage  fi-la-AIode.    (Prol.) 

*2.  A  similar  garment,  formerly  worn  by  women. 
When  worn  without  a  gown,  or  upper  dress,  the 
•waistcoat  was  considered  the  mark  of  a  mad  or 
profligate  woman. 

*waist  -coat-eer,  s.  [Eng.  waistcoat;  -eer.l  A 
woman  who  wears  a  waistcoat ;  specifically,  a  low, 
profligate  woman ;  a  strumpet. 

"I  knew  you  a  waistcoateer  in  the  garden  alleys." — 
Massinger:  City  Madam,  iii.  L 

waist  -§r,  s.    [Eng.  ivaist;  -er.] 

Naut. :  An  inexperienced  or  broken-down  seaman, 
sucu  as  used  to  be  placed  in  the  waist  of  a  man-of- 
war  to  do  duty  not  requiring  much  exertion  or  a 
knowledge  of  seamausliip;  a  greeu  hand. 

wait,  *waite,  v.  i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  icaiter,  waitier, 
gaiter*  gaitier  (Fr.  guetter)  =  \v  watch,  to  mark,  to 
need,  to  note,  to  lie  in  wait  for,  from  O.  H.  German 
wahta;  M.  H.  Ger.  wahte ;  Ger.  *vachte=a  guard,  a 
watch;  tracfiter=a  watchman  ;  Icelandic  ra/ifa=to 
watch,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  irahh£n;  tier,  wactien—to 
be  brisk,  to  be  awake;  cogn.  with  A.  S,  wacian, 
wacau=to  watch,  to  wake.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  stay  or  rest  in  expectation  or  patience;  to 
stop   or  remain  stationary,  or  in  a  state  of  quies- 
•cenco,  expectation,  or  inaction,  as  till  the  arrival 
of  some  person  or  thing,  or  till  the  proper  moment 
or  favorable  opportunity  for  action,  or  till  freedom 
for  action  has  been  given. 

"All  things  come  round  to  him  who  will  but  wait," 
Luiiyfellvw:  Student's  Tale. 

2.  To  be  ready  to  serve;  to  serve;  to  remain  in 
readiness  to  execute  the  orders  of  a  person ;  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  a  servant  or  attendant. 

*3.  To  be  in  attendance;  to  follow  or  accompany 
a  person. 

"  Wait  close,  T  will  not  see  him." 

Shakes)).:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  2. 

4.  To  wait  at  table.    [*[  2.] 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  stay  or  wait  for ;  to  rest  or  remain  in  expec- 
tation of  the  arrival  of. 

"  Wait  the  season  and  observe  the  times." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

2.  To  defer,  to  put  off,  to  postpone.    (Said  col- 
loquially of  a  meal ;  as,  to  wait  dinner  for  a  per- 
son.) 

*3.  To  attend ;  to  accompany  or  follow. 

"She  made  a  mannerly  excuse  to  stay, 
Proffering  the  Hind  to  trait  her  half  the  way." 

Dryden.-  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  557. 

*4.  To  attend  as  a  consequence  of ;  to  follow,  to 
«wait,  to  accompany. 

"  Such  doom 

Waits  luiury."  Philips.     (Toad.) 

*[  *1.  To  wait  attendance:  To  be  or  wait  in 
attendance.  (Shakesp. :  Timon,  i.  1.) 

2.  To  wait  affable :  To  attend  on  persons  at  table 
and  supply  their  wants. 

"  A  parcel  of  soldiers  robbed  a  farmer  of  his  poultry, 
and  then  made  him  tea  it  -it  table."— Swift. 

3.  To  wait  on  (or  upon) : 

(1)  To  attend  on  or  upon  as  a  servant;  to  per- 
form menial  services  for ;  to  pay  servile  attendance 
to. 

"I  must  watt  on  myself,  mast  I?"— Shakefp.i  Merry 
Wives,  i.  1. 
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(2)  To  attend  ;  to  go  to  see  ;  to  visit  on  business  or 
for  cerom<>n\ . 

"  After  Home  inferior  agents  had  expostulated  with  her 
in  vain,  Shrewsbury  trait t-<l  on  her.  — Macautay.  Hint. 
Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

(3)  To  attend,  accompany  or  follow  as  a  result  or 
consequence;  to  be  attached  or  united  to;  to  be 
associated  with  ;  to  accompany. 

"  Respect  and  reason  watt  on  wrinkled  age." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  L\icrecet  275. 

(4)  To  attend. 

"Heralds,   wait  on  us!"—  Shakesp.:    Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I., 

*(5)  To  look  watchfully. 

*'  It  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  watt  upon  him  with  whom 
you  speak,  with  your  eye,  as  the  Jesuits  give  it  in  pre- 
cept."— Ilacon. 

*(6)  To  attend  to;  to  perform. 

"Aaron  and  his  sons  .  .  .  shall  wait  on  their  priest's 
office."— Numbers  iii.  10. 

*(7)  To  be  ready  to  serve ;  to  obey. 
"  Yea,  let  none  that  waff  on  thee  be  ashamed." — Psalm 
xxv.  3. 

(8)  To  be  directed  toward;  to  look  toward. 
*'  The  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  Thee." — Psalm  cxlv.  15. 

wait,  *waite.  *wayghte,  *wayte,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
waite,  wayte.]  [WAIT,  r.J 

*1.  A  watchman,  a  spy. 

*2.  One  of  a  body  or  minstrels  or  musical  watch- 
men attached  to  the  households  of  kings  and  other 
great  persons,  who  paraded  an  assigned  district 
sounding  the  hours  at  night.  Many  cities  and 
towns,  both  English  and  foreign,  encouraged  and 
licensed  their  waits,  Exeter  among  other  places 
having  a  regular  company  as  early  as  the  year  1400. 
As  a  plural,  the  word  was  sometimes  used  to  de- 
scribe those  who  acted  as  the  town  musicians,  but 
who  did  not  do  duty  as  watchmen,  and  any  com- 
pany of  performers  when  employed  as  serenaders. 
The  instruments  used  were  a  species  of  hautboys, 
called  also  shawms,  and  from  their  use  **  waits." 

"The  irafts  often  help  him  through  his  courtship;  and 
my  friend  Banister  has  told  me  he  was  proffered  five  hun- 
dred pounds  by  a  young  fellow,  to  play  but  one  winter 
under  the  window  of  a  lady,  that  was  a  great  fortune,  but 
more  cruel  than  ordinary." — Tatler,  No.  222. 

3.  Ono  of  a  band  of  persons  who  promenade  the 
streets  during  the  night  and  early  morning  about 
Christmas  or  New  Year,  performing  music  appro- 
priate to  the  season.  , 

4.  The  act  of  waiting  for  some  person  or  thing ; 
as,  He  had  a  long  wait, 

IF  (1)  To  lie  in  watt:  rLiE(2),v.,  ^15.] 

(2)  To  lay  wait:  [LAY,  r.,  ^  32.] 

wait  -er,  *wayt-er,  s.    [Eng.  wait,  v. ;  -er.J 

1.  Ono  who  waits;  one  who  remains  in  the  expec- 
tation of  the  happeningof  some  event,  or  the  arrival 
of  some  persons,  opportunity,  time,  or  the  like. 

2.  A  male  attendant  on  the  guests  in  a  hotel,  inn, 
or  other  place  of  public  entertainment. 

"Entering  the  tavern  where  we  met  every  evening,  I 
found  the  waiters  remitted  their  complaisance."— Ram- 
bler, No.  26. 

3.  A  vessel  or  tray  on  which  plates,  dishes,  Ac., 
are  carried ;  a  salver,  a  sewer. 

4.  The  person  in  charge  of  the  gate  of  a  city. 
(Scotch.) 

wait  -Ing,  *wayt-ing,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  subst. 
[WAIT,  v.\ 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Serving,  attending;  in  attendance. 

C.  As  Kitbst. :  The  act  or  state  of  staying  in  expec- 
tation ;  attendance. 

If  In  waiting:  In  attendance;  as,  Lords  in,  wait- 
ing, officers  of  the  royal  household, 
waiting-maid,  waiting-woman,  «.    A  female 

servant  wno  waits  on  a  lady  ;  a  maid. 

"A  wafting-woman  was  generally  considered  as  the  most 
suitable  helpmate  for  a  parson." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  iii. 

•waiting- vassal,  s.    An  attendant. 

"  When  your  carters  or  your  wai tiny-vassals 
Have  done  a  drunken  slaughter." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  I. 

*wait  -Ing-lyS  adv.  [English  waiting;  -ly.]  By 
waiting. 

wait-ress,*wait-6r-ess,«.  [Eng.  waiter;  -ess.] 
A  female  attendant  in  a  hotel,  inn,  or  other  place  of 
public  entertainment. 

"A  number  of  waitresses  and  the  family  were  sleeping." 
—London  Times. 

waits,  s.  pi.    [WAIT,  «.] 
*waive,  s.    [WAIF.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  waif;  a  poor,  homeless  wretch  ; 
a  castaway. 

2.  Law:  A  woman  put  out  of  the  protection  of 
the  law. 


wake 

waive,  *weive,  *weyve,  *wave,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr. 
irn/r-'f,  (ju€sr(jr  =  to  waive,  refuse,  abandon,  to  give 
over,  to  resign ;  from  Icel,  reifa—to  vibrate,  to 
swing  about,  to  move  to  and  fro  loosely ;  Norw. 
vetua=to  swing  about;  O.  H.  Ger.  weibdn;  M.  H. 
Ger.  ireibrn,  vaiben—to  fluctuate,  to  swing  about  ; 
O.  Fr.  waif,  irayve,  gaif=a  waif;  Low  Lat.  wavio  — 
to  waive ;  wayvium=&  waif.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  To  remove  ;  to  push  asMc. 
*2.  To  shun,  to  forsake,  to  abandon,  to  desert. 
(Gower:  C.  ^.,ii.) 

3.  To  abandon  or  relinquish  for  a  time;  to  defer 
for  the  present ;  to  forego ;  not  to  insist  on. 

"But  let  VLB  waive  the  question  of  payment." — Lewes; 
History  of  Philosophy,  i.  111. 
*4.  To  move,  to  turn  aside. 

"Thou  by  whom  he  was  deceived 
Of  love,  and  from  his  purpose  wired." 

Goner:   '.'.  A.,  ii. 

II.  Law: 

1.  To  throw  away,  as  a  thief,  stolen  goods  in  his 
flight. 

"Waifs,  bona  wavtola,  are  poods  stolen  and  waived,  or 
thrown  away  by  the  thief  in  his  flight,  for  fear  of  being 
apprehended."— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  8. 

2.  To  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  as  a 
woman. 

waiv  -er,  8.    [Eng.  teafo(e),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Comm.:  Tho  discharge  by  the  holder  of  a  bill, 
or  note,  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  it. 
[CONSIDERATION.]     It  may  be  given  by  word  of 
mouth  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  or  in  writing. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  The  act  of  waiving;  tho  passing  by  or  declin- 
ing to  accept  a  thing.    (Applied  to  an  estate,  or  to 
anything  conveyed  to  a  man,  also  to  a  plea,  &c.) 

(2)  The  legal  process  by  which  a  woman  is  waived* 
or  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law. 

wai  -wode,  vai  -vode,  s.  [WAYWODE.] 
wake.,  *wak-i-en  (pa.  t.  *wook*  woke,  *waked), 
r.  t.  <fc  i.  [A.  S.  wacan— to  arise,  to  come  to  life,  to  be 
born  (pa.  t.  woe,  pa.  par.  «?ace?j) ;  tracicm=towake, 
to  watch  (pa.  t.  tcocode,  wacede) ;  cogn.  with  Goth. 
wakan  (pa.  t.  wok,  pa.  par.  wakans)=to  wake,  to 
watch;  waWan=towako  from  sleep;  Dut.waA.-cji; 
Icel.  vaka;  Dan.  vaaye;  Sw.  vaka^  Get,  wachcn.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  watch,  to  keep  watch. 
"Hir  frendes  fulle  faste  waited  abonte  and  woke." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  120. 

*2.  To  be  vigilant  or  watchful. 

3.  To  bo  awake ;  to  continue  awake ;  not  to  sleep. 

"  Troilus  al  night  for  eorow  woke." 

Chaucer:  Troilttn  and  Cresseide,  bk.  v. 

4.  To  be  excited  or  roused  from  sleep;  to  c'-aso 
to  sleep  ;  to  awake ;  to  be  awakened. 

"  I  only  waked  to  sob  and  scream." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  22. 

*5.  To  be  in  a  state  of  activity ;  not  to  be  <i< 
cent. 

"  To  keep  thy  sharp  woes  waking." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrtcf,  1,136. 

*6.  To  be  alive ;  to  be  quick ;  to  live. 

"The  last  assizes  keep, 
For  those  who  wake  and  those  who  sleep." 

Dryden:  Mrs.  A.  Kitligrew,  x. 

*7.  To  be  put  in  action  or  motion ;  to  be  excited 
from  a  dormant  or  inactive  state. 

"To  fan  the  earth  now  wak'd."— Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  94. 

*8.  To  sit  up  for  amusement;  to  hold  a  nightly 
revel. 

"The  king  doth  wake  to-night  and  takes  his  rouse." 
Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  L 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  rouse  from  sleep ;  to  awake. 

"  Waked  with  note  of  fire." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  2ft 

2.  To  arouse,  to  excite;    to    put  in    motion  or 
action. 

"  To  wake  the  note  of  mirth." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  29. 

3.  To  disturb. 

"  No  murmur  waked  the  solemn  still." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  26. 

4.  To  bring  to  life  again,  as  from  the  sleep  of 
death  ;  to  revive,  to  reanimate. 

"Swells  the  high  trump  thattratvs  the  dead." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  81. 

5.  To  watch   prior  to  burial,  as  a  dead  body;  to 
hold  a  wake  for. 

wake  (1),  a.  [A.  S.  U'acu,  in  comp.  niht'Wacu^ 
a  night-wake.] 

*1.  Tho  act  of  waking  or  of  being  awake ;  tho  state 
of  not  sleeping  or  of  being  awake. 

"Making  such  difference 'twixttcafce  and  sleep." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.t  Pt.  /.,  iii.  1. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,     wet,     bore,     camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,    p5t, 
or,     wbre,    wolf,     work,     whd,    s6n;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     ae,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  ~  kw. 


wake-at-noon 
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wak  -en,  *wakenen,  *wakne,  *waknen,  v.  i.  & 
t.    [A.  S.  wcecnan  =  to  arise,  to  be  aroused;  allied 


*2.  The  state  of  forbearing  sleep,  especially  for  a 

-solemn  or  religious   or   festive  purpose;  a  vig_il;    i.    [.i.  o.  wieu'/i.u/i  —  to  uriau.  LU  ue  «n_>uBoui  aiiiun 
specif.,  the  feast  of  the   dedication  of   a  parish    to  wacan—to  wake  (q.  v.)  ;  Icel.  cafcno=to  become 
cnurch,  kept  by  watching  all  night.    Each  church    awake;  Sw.  vakna;  Danish  vaagne;  Goth,  gawak- 
on  its  consecration  was  dedicated  to  some  particu-    ""»  n 
lar  saint,  and  when  the  anniversary  of  tlio  day  of 
consecration  came  round,   the   parish   wake   was 
held  ;  and  in  many  parishes  a  second  wake  was  held 
on  the  birthday  of  the  saint.    Tents  were  erected  in 
the    churchyard   to   supply   refreshments    to   the 
crowd  on  the  morrow,  which  was  kept  as  a  public 
holiday.    The  original  motive  of  devotion  and  rev- 
erence was  soon  lost  at  these  meetings,  which  degen- 
erated into  mere  fairs  or  markets,  characterized  by 
merry-making,  and  often  disgraced  by  riot  and  dis- 
sipation;  hence  the  term  came  to  mean   merry- 
making generally ;  a  festive  gathering. 
"Some  pretty  fellow, 

With  a  clenn  strength  that  cracks  a  cudgell  well, 
And  dunces  at  a  wake,  and  plays  at  nine-holes." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Captain,  i.  2. 

3.  The  watching  of  a  dead  body  prior  to  burial  by 
the  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  deceased.  Such  a 
custom  was  formerly  prevalent  in  Scotland,  and  is 
still  common  in  Ireland.  It  probably  originated  in 
a  superstitious  notion  with  respect  to  the  danger 
of  a  dead  body  being  carried  off  by  some  of  the 
agonts  of  the  invisible  world,  or  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  brute  animals.  Though  professedly  held 
for  the  indulgence  of  reverential  sorrow,  wakes  are 
o  often  converted  into  drunken  and  riotous  orgies. 

"The  first  time  I  knew  him  was  at  my  mother's  wake." 
*oker.-  Fairy  Legends  of  Ireland,  p.  80. 

wake-at-noon,  s, 

Bot. :  Ornithogalum  umbellatum.   (Britten  &  Hoi- 

wake-robin,  s. 

Bot. :  Arum  maculatum.    [ARUM.] 

*wake-time,  s.    The  time  during  which  one  is 
ake.     (E.B.  Browning.) 

wake  (2),  s.  [Icel.  vGk  (genit,  sing,  and  nom.  pi. 
#fcar)  =  a  hole,  an  opening  in  ice;  Sw.  vak=au 
peningin  ice;  Norw.  vok;  Dan.  vaage ,*  Dut.  wak; 
i-iginal  meaning  a  moist  or  wet  place  ;  Icel.  vOkr= 
oist;  i?0fci>a=(v.)  to  moisten,  (s.)  moisture;  Fr. 
..Miche,  ouaae,  hottache  —  ihe  wake  of  a  ship.] 

1.  A  row  or  green  damp  grass,     f  Prov.) 

2.  The  track  left  by  a  ship  in  the  water,  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  the  water,  which  rushes  from 
each  side  to  fill  the  space  made  by  the  ship  in  pass- 
ing through  it.    This  track  can  be  seen  to  a  consid- 
erable  distance    behind   the   ship's   stern,    being 

loother  than  the  rest  of  the  sea. 
"  In  a  storm  they  will  hover  close  under  the  ship's  stern, 
ithe  v.akf  of  the  ship  (as  'tis  called)  or  the  smoothness 
.-•hich  the  ship'n  passing  has  made  on  the  sea."— Dampier.- 
Voyages  (an.  1699). 

3.  A  track  generally ;  a  line  following  something 

"A  torpedo  could  be  sent  so  closely  in  the  wake  of  an- 
other as  to  take  instant  advantage  of  the  opening  made 
In  the  netting."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

wake  '-fill,  *wake  -full,  a.   [Eng.  wake  (1),  s.; 

1.  Watchful,  vigilant. 

"Intermit  no  watch 
Against  a  wakeful  toe."— Milton:  P.  L.,  il.  463. 

2.  Keeping  awake,  not  sleeping;  not  disposed  to 
•^ep. 

"All  night  long  I  lie 
Tossing  and  wakeful." 

Matthew  Arnold:  Sohrab  and  Ruatum. 

*3.  Rousing  from  or  as  from  sleep. 
"The  wakeful  trump  of  doom  must  thunder  through  the 
deep."  Stilton;  Ode  on  the  Nativity. 

wake -f  ul-ly\  adv.    [Eng.  wakeful;  -lu.'\    In  a 

akeful  manner ;  with  watching  or  watchfulness. 

"To  have  care  of  the  watch,  which  he  knew  his  own 

ar  would  make  him  very  wakefttlly  perform." — Sidney: 

Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

wake'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wakeful;  •ness.']  The 
raality  or  state  of  being  wakeful ;  watchfulness. 
INSOMNIA.] 


"; 

by' 


*wake  -man,  s.  [English  wake,  and  man.]  The 
;hinf  magistrate  of  the  town  of  Ripon,  Yorkshire. 

Wake  -man-Hes.,  s.pl.   [See  def.] 

Church  Hist.:  A  small  party  of  fanatics  existing 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1855,  who  regarded  an  old 
md  apparently  insane  woman,  named  Khoda  Wake- 
jnan,  as  a  divinely-commissioned  prophetess,  who 
had  been  raised  from  the  dead.  At  her  bidding, 
some  of  her  followers  murdered  a  small  farmer, 
Justus  Matthews,  who,  she  said,  was  possessed  by 
an  evil  spirit.  The  unfortunate  man  willingly  sub- 
nittedtothe  sentence  pronounced  by  thepseudo- 
~rophetess,  but  the  extinction  of  the  sect  followed 

5  a  matter  of  course. 


A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  wake ;  to  cease  from  sleeping;  to  be  awak- 
ened. 

"He  bigan  to  wakne."— Bavelok,  2,164. 

*2.  To  lie  or  keep  awake ;  not  to  sleep  ;  to  watch. 
"  Look  with  the  eyes  of  heaven  that  nightly  waken 
To  view  the  wonders  of  the  glorious  Maker," 

Beaum.  <fr  Flet..-  Mad  Lover,  v. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  excite  or  arouse  from  sleep ;  to  awaken. 
"A  man  wakened  ont  of  sleep." — Zechariah  iv.  1. 

2.  To  excite  or  stir  up  to  action  or  motion ;  to 
rouse. 

"It  was  necessary  that  .  .  .  the  drowsiness  of  hesi- 
tation  [should  be ]  wakened  into  resolve."  —  Idler.  No.  43. 

3.  To  excite,  to  produce ;  to  call  forth. 

"  They    .    .    .    waken  raptures  high." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  869. 

*wak -en,  a.  [WAKEN,  v.]  Awake ;  not  sleeping ; 
watchful. 

"  But  that  grief  keeps  me  waken,  I  should  sleep." 

Marlowe.     (Annandale. ) 

wak  -en-er,  s.    [Eng.  waken,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 
or  that  which  wakens,  or  arouses  from  sleep, 
wak  -en-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [WAKEN,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:    The  act  of  one  who  wakens;  an 
awakening. 

wak  -er,  s.    [Eng.  wak(e),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One   who   watches;    one  who   is  wakeful  or 
watchful. 

"  The  waker  gose,  the  cuckowe  ever  unkind." 

Chaucer:  Assemblie  of  Foules. 

2.  One  who  wakes  or  rouses  from  sleep ;  an  awak- 
ener. 

3.  One  who  attends  at  or  takes  part  in  a  wake. 
*wake -rife,  *wauk-rife,  a.    [Eng.wafce  (l),s.; 

•rife.']    Wakeful. 

"And  wakerffe  through  the  corpsgard  oft  he  past." 
Hudson;  Judith,  iii.  89. 

wak -Ing,  *wak-yng,  *wak-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a. 
&s.  [WAKE,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Being  awake ;  not  asleep ;  not  sleeping. 

"  When  woes  the  wakiny  sense  alone  assail." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xi.  99. 

2.  Rousing  from   sleep ;   exciting    to    action   or 
motion. 

3.  Awakening;  becoming  awake. 

4.  Coming  at  tho  time  of  awakening. 

"  Fair  gladsome  waking  thoughts." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  27. 

C.  A 8 substantive: 

*1.  The  act  or  state  of  watching ;  a  watch. 
"In  the  fourthe  wak  ana  of  the  nyght  he  cam  to  hem 
walkynge  above  thesee." — Wycliffe;  Matthew  xiv. 

*2.  The  state  or  period  of  being  awake. 
"  The  time  it  wasteth  night  and  day, 
And  steleth  from  us,  what  prively  sloping, 
And  what  thurgh  negligence  in  our  waking." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,443. 

3.  The  act  of  holding  a  wake  or  of  watching  the 
dead. 

waking-hours,  s.  pi.  The  hours  during  which 
one  is  awake. 

wal'-a-ite,  s.    [\*ALAITE.] 

*wa-la-wa,  inter j. :  [Mid,  Eng.  wo,  to,  wo.'~\  Alas, 
welaway  (q.- v.). 

Wal  -Cher-en  (ch  guttural),  s.    [Sen  def.] 

Geog. :  The  most  westerly  island  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Scheldt,  province  of  Zealand,  Holland. 

*Walcher  en- fever,  s. 

Pathol. :  Remittent  forer  which  caused  the  death 
of  about  7,000  British  troops  when  an  army  en- 
camped in  the  marshes  of  Walcheren  in  1809. 

walch'-l-a,  subst.  [Named  after  J.  E.  E.  Walch 
(1725-1778),  a  German  theologian  and  naturalist.] 

Palceobot.:  A  genus  of  Coniferous  trees  akin  to 
the  Cypress.  It  has  short  loaves.  Ono  species  is  in 
the  Permian,  ono  in  tho  Trias,  and  ono  in  the  Ju- 
rassic rocks  of  England.  The  best-known  species  is 
tho  Permian  one,  Walchia  piniformis. 

wal  -ch6w-lte,  subst.  [After  Walchow,  Moravia, 
\vhere  found ;  suit,  -ite  (31m.).'] 

Min.:  A  native  rosin,  occurring  in  yellow  trans- 
lucent to  opaque  masses  in  a  brown  coal.  Hardness, 
1*5-2;  specific  gravity,  1'0-1'069.  Composition: 
Carbon,  80' 41 ;  hydrogen,  10'66 ;  oxygen,  8'93=100. 


wale 

walck-e-na  -er-a,  s.  [From  Walckenaer,  author 
of  a  work  on  spiders.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Theridiidee,  having  the  portion 
of  the  cephalothorax  which  bears  the  eyes  more  or 
less  elevated.  Type  Walckenaera  acuminata,  a 
small  spider  found  under  stones  and  on  rails  in 
England. 

Wal  den -ses;,  Val-den  -805,  s.pl.  [Named  from 
Peter  Waldo,  their  alleged  founder,  born  at  Vaux 
(Lot.  Waldum)  on  the  Rhone,  early  in  the  twelfth 
century.] 

Church  Hist.:  A  sect  which  for  many  centuries 
has  maintained  its  independence  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  from  which  it  differs  in  tenets  and  govern- 
ment. Its  chief  seats  have  long  been  in  the  three 
high  valleys  of  Piedmont,  situated  in  the  Cottian 
Alps,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  main  chain,  but  so 
near  the  great  pass  between  France  and  Italy,  that 
French  as  well  as  Italian  is  spoken  in  the  valleys. 
They  claim  to  have  arisen  in  apostolic  times,  main- 
taining an  unbroken  succession  of  bishops,  but  the 
claim  is  unfounded,  and  they  probably  derived  their 
origin  from  Peter  Waldo  [see  etym.],  a  rich  mer- 
chant of  Lyons,  and  deeply  pious  man,  who  at  first 
had  no  desire  to  depart  from  the  tenets  of  the 
Roman  Church,  but  simply  aimed  at  deepening  the 
religious  feeling  of  its  adnerents.  Ho  was  ultimately 
brought  into  collision  with  the  Church  authorities 
when,  in  and  after  1160,  he  had  the  four  gospels 
translated  from  Latin  into  French,  and  adopted  the 


the  Church  of  Rome.  According  to  Comba  (Hist, 
de  Vaudois  d1  Italic)  they  had  no  distinctive  Wal- 
densian literature,  nor  any  wide  religious  influence, 
until  after  they  had  been  influenced  by  the  teaching 
of  Wycliffe  and  his  disciple  Huss.  [HuasiTES.]  M. 
Montet  (Histoire  Litteraire  des  Vaudois)  divides 
Waldensian  literature  into  three  periods:  (1)  The 
Catholic  period,  during  which  the  dogmas  and 

gractices  of  the  Church  were  accepted.  (2J  The 
ussite  period,  in  which  the  Pope  is  fiercely  at- 
tacked, the  Sacraments  are  invalid  by  reason  of  tho 
wickedness  of  the  priests,  and  there  is  a  strong 
leaning  toward  tho  Universal  Priesthood.  (3)  The 
Calvinistio  period,  marked  by  falsification  of  docu- 
ments, forgery,  and  mutilation,  with  the  object  of 
showing  that  the  Waldensian  is  a  Christian  body 
which  had  descended  from  Apostolic  times,  pre- 
serving their  faith  through  the  ages  in  primitive 
form.  Thisfiction  M.  Montet  has  destroyed,  though, 
as  ho  acknowledges,  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Bradshaw 
had  already  exposed  the  real  character  of  some  of 
the  documents  adduced.  After  the  Reformation, 
persecution,  which  had  already  been  directed 
against  them,  became  more  fierce.  Numbers  were 
slain  by  Francis  I.  of  France  in  1545  and  1546,  by 
tho  Duke  of  Savoy  in  1560,  and  by  Charles  Emmanuel 
II.  in  1655.  Other  persecutions  followed  in  1663, 
1661,  and  1686,  great  sympathy  for  the  sufferers  be- 
ing shown  -by  Protestant  nations,  especially  by 
England  during  the  Protectorate.  Gradually  the 
Waldensians  obtained  toleration  ;  on  December  15, 
1853,  they  received  permission  from  Victor  Emman- 
uel II.  to  erect  a  church  in  Turin,  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  will  unite  with  the  Free  Church  of  Italy. 
The  services  are  of  the  plainest  .type  of  Genevan 
Protestantism,  the  people  only  joining  in  the  occa- 
sional singing  of  a  hymn. 
WSl-den'-sI-an,  a.  &s.  [WALDENSES.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Waldenses 
(q.  v.). 

"It  would  appear  that  only  after  Luther's  declaration 
in  favor  of  clerical  marriage  did  the  ascetic  life  cease  to* 
be  a  part  of  the  H'aldensian  doctrine."— Athenaeum,  April 
7,  1888,  p.  430. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  person  holding  Waldensian  doc- 
trines. 

"What  is  known  of  the  earlier  Vaudois  writings  shows 
that  the  Waldvnaiann  were  far  more  likely  to  adopt  an 
existing  Catholic  translation  than  to  originate  one  for 
themselves."—  Athenceum,  April  7,  1888,  p.  429. 

*  wald '-grave,  s.  [Ger.  wald  =  o.  forest,  and  graf 
=  a  ruler.J  [GRIEVE,  s.,  WEALD.]  In  the  old  'Ger- 
man Empire,  a  head  forest-ranger.  [WiLDGEAVE.] 

wald  -heim-ite,  s.  [After  Waldheim,  Saxony, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  An  altered  mineral,  resembling  the  actino- 
lite  variety  of  hornblende  found  in  serpentine.  It 
contains  over  12  per  cent,  of  soda,  which  suggests  a 
relationship  to  arfvedsonite  (q.  v.).  (Dana.) 

Wald  -Is.m,  subst.  [Named  from  Peter  Waldo.] 
[WALIJENSES.] 

Church  History :  The  doctrines  of  the  Waldenses 
(q.v.). 

w&ld  -WOl-le  (W  as  v) .  s.  [German= wood  wool.] 
Pine-needle  wool  (q.  v.). 

wale  (1),  Kubst.  [A.  S.  usalu  (pi.  wala)=a  weal,  a 
mark  of  a  blow;cogn.  with  O.  Fries.  walu~a  rod,  a 
wand;  Icol.  vQlr  (genit.  vatar)  —  a  round  stick,  a 
staff ;  Sw.  dial.  val=  a  round  stick,  a  cudgel,  a  flail- 
handle;  Goth.  walus=a  staff.] 


ill,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     §hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pli  =  f. 
Ian,      -tian  -  shan.     -ticn,     -slon  =  shun;      -(ion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


wale-knot 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  streak  or  stripe  produced  by  the  stroke  of  a 
rod  or  whip  on  animal  flesh. 

"The  wales,  marks,  scars  and  cicatrices."  —  P.  Holland: 
Plutarch,  p.  459. 


2.  A  ridge  or  streak  rising  above  the  surface  of    omitted. 


4446 

B.  Transit  i n: 

1.  To  pass  through,  over,  along,  or  upon. 

"She  walks  the  waters  likea  thing  of  life." 

Byron:  Corsair,  i.  3. 
T  An    elliptical   use,    in,    through,    &c.,    being 


walking-staff 


cloth. 

"  Thou  art  rougher  far 
And  of  a  coarser  icale." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Four  Plays  in  One. 
3.  A  timber  bolted  to  a  row  of  piles  to  secure  them 
together  and  in  position. 

II.  ShipwrigM. :  A  wide  plank  at  certain  portions 
of  a  ship's  side,  extending  from  stem  to  stern,  and 
describing  the  curve  of  the  strokes. 

wale-knot,  wall-knot,  «. 

Naut.:  A  particular  sort  of  large  knot,  raised 
npon  the  end  of  a  rope  by  untwisting  the  strands 
and  interweaving  them  among  each  other.  It  is 
made  so  that  it  cannot  slip,  and  serves  for  sheets, 
tackles,  and  stoppers. 

wale-piece,  «.  A  horizontal  timber  of  a  quay  or 
jetty,  bolted  to  the  vertical  timbers,  or  secured  by 
anchor-rods  to  the  masonry,  to  receive  the  impact  of 
vessels  coming  or  lying  alongside. 


wale  (2), s.  [WALE  (2),  t;.]  The  act  of  choosing; 
a  choice ;  a  person  or  thing  that  is  excellent ;  the 
pick,  the  best.  (Scotch.) 


2.  To  cause  to  walk  or  step  slowly  ;  to  lead,  drive, 
or  ride  with  a  slow  pace. 

"To  walk  my  ambling  gelding."  —Shakesp.:  Mirry 
Wires  of  Wind,,',;  ii.  2. 

3.  To  subject  to  the  process  of  fulling;  to  full. 
(Scotch.) 

"That  the  walker,  and  fuller  shall  truly  walke.  full 
thicke,  and  worke  every  webbe  of  woollen  yarne." — Kaxtul- 
Coll.  of  Slat.  Hrnrii  fill.  (an.  6). 

4.  To  train,  as  a  young  foxhound. 

"  Returned  his  thanks  to  those  who  had  walked  pup- 
pies."— Field,  Aug.  27,  1887. 

5.  To  complete  or  perform  by  walking. 

"  About  the  realm  she  walks  her  dreadful  round." 
Pope:  Statins;  Thebaid,  710. 

6.  To  frequent,  as  a  prostitute.    [STEEET-WALK- 
ING.] 

"  The  other  prisoner  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  the 
Quadrant."—  St.  James's  Oazette,  July  2,  1887. 
1.  To  walk  into: 


walk-over,  s.  In  racing,  tho  traversing  of  the 
course  li.v  ;i  IIOI-M-  which  is  the  only  starter;  hence, 
an  easy  victory  ;  a  victory  without  opposition, 

"In  c;i*es  where  no  second  horse  exists  in  racing  law, 
either  for  want  of  placing  or  by  reason  of  a  «j<i/A:-uivr." — 
Field,  June  25,  188T. 

walk-a  Die  (Ik  ask),  adj.  \KHK.  walk;  -able.] 
Fit  for  walking ,  capable  of  being  walked  over. 

"Your  now  wtilkanle  roads  had  not  roused  your  spirit." 
—  XtriJ't.-  Letter  In  Sheridan,  vol.  ii.,  p.  12. 

Walk'-er  (/silent),  subst.  [Various  persons  so- 
named.] 

Walker's  battery,  s. 

Elect. :  A  battery  resembling  Smee's  battery  (q.  v.), 
except  that  the  electro-negative  plate  is  gas  graph- 
ite or  platinized  graphite.  It  is  excited  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  (Ganot.) 

tWalker's  earth, «. 

Oeol.:  The  name  given  in  Herefordshire  to  an 
unctuous  fuller  s  earth,  occurring  in  beds  separat- 
ing the  Aymestry  or  Ludlow  limestone  (Upper  Silu- 
rian). It  tends  to  decay  and  produce  landslips. 

walk'-er  (I  silent),  s.    [Eng.  walk,  v. ;  -er-.] 
.1.  One  who  walks;  a  pedestrian. 
"  They  are  not  always  the  less  pleasant  to  the  walker  or 


. 

(1)  To  scold  severely  ;  to  give  a  drubbing  or  severe    •»•»*•*«•"—  *«»««»*i  Discourses,  No.  18. 
punishment  to.    (Colloq.)  *2.  That  with  which  one  walks  ;  a  foot. 

(2)  To  devour  ;  to  eat  up.    (Colloq.  or  slang.) 

2.  To  walk  over:   In  racing,  to   go  over  a  race- 

wale  (1)  ,  v.  t.  [WALE  (1),  «.]  To  mark  with  wales    gSS  whteh  alone  confe's  to  the^tStfa.  pos't'oulfo'f 

aS7he  ontr^s  a  ,<l    n  s  onTv  to  EO  over  fhe  course 
to  be  enTit  ef  'to  "tCp''  *  *°  ' 


"The  Bertrams  were  aye  the  wale  o'  the  country  side." 
— Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  Iv. 


••  Lame  Mulciber,  his  walkers  quite  misgrown." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  xx.  36. 


or  stripes. 

wale  (2) ,  v.  t.  [Icel.  velja ;  Dan.  valge ;  Sw.  valja ; 
Ger.  wahlen;  Goth.  watjan=to  choose  or  select; 
Icel.  val;  Qer.wahl=a  choice.]  To  choose,  to  se- 
lect, to  pick  out.  (Scotch.) 

"An*  like  a  godly  elect  bairn 
He's  waled  us  out  a  true  ane." 

Burns :  The  Ordination. 

wal-hal  -la, «.    [VALHALLA.] 

wa  -He,  wa'-lle,  adj.  [WALE  (2),  D.]  Ample, 
large,  excellent. 

"Clap  in  his  walie  newe  blade." 

Kurns:  To  a  Haggis. 

wa-l!se',a.    [VALISE.]    (Scotch.) 

.  t. 


"  He  then  proceeded  to  walk  over  the  imaginary  course 
for  the  imaginary  plate." — Field,  Aug.  13,  1887. 

*3.  To  walk  alone :  To  be  an  outcast ;  to  be  for- 
saken or  shunned. 


*3.  Forest  Law :  An  officer  appointed  to  walk  over 
a  certain  space  for  inspection  ;  a  forester. 

*4.  One  who  deports  himself  in  a  particular  man- 
ner. 

5.  One  who  walks  or  fulls  cloth ;  a  fuller.  (See  ex- 
tract under  WALK,  v.,  B.  3.) 

6.  One  who  trains  young  nounds. 


"  In  giving  the  toast  'Success  to  foxhunting,  and  the 
puppy  walkers  of  England.'  " — Field,  Aug.  27,  1887. 

walk  -er-lte  (I  silent),  s.    [After  Dr.  Walker  of 
4.  To  walk  the  hospitals:  To  attend  tho  medical    Edinburgh;  suff.-ite  (I/in.).] 


"  To  walk  alone,  like  one  that  had  the  pestilence." 
Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  ii.  1. 


and  surgical  practice  of  a  general  hospital,  as  a 
student,  under  one  or  more  of  the  regular  staff  of 
physicians  or  surgeons  attached  to  such  hospital. 

"  You  never  see  a  postboy  in  that  'ere  hospital  as  you 
walked." — IXckens:  Pickwick,  ch.  Ii. 

5.  To  walk  the  plank:  [PLANK,  s.,' 


[A.  S.  wealcan  (pa.  t.  we6lc,  pa.  par.  wealcen)—to 
roll,  to  toss  one's  self  about,  to  rove  about;  cognate 
with  Dut.  walken=to  work  or  make  a  hat;  O.  Dut. 
v>alcken=to  press  or  squeeze;  Icel.  vdlka,volka= 
to  roll,  to  stamp,  to  roll  about;  vdlk=n  totsing 
about ;  Sw.  valka=to  roll,  to  full,  to  work  ;  Danish 
valke  =  to  full,  to  mill;  Ger.  walken=to  full;  O.  H. 
Ger.  walchan=to  full,  to  roll  or  move  about;  Latin 
volvo=to  roll.] 

A.  Intransitive: 


walk  (i  silent),  s.    [WALK,  IL] 

1.  The  act  of  walking. 

"  My  very  walk  should   be  a  iig." — Shakesp.:    Twelfth 
Xight,  i.  8. 

2.  The  pace  of  one  who  walks ;  as,  He  went  at  a 
walk. 

3.  The  act  of  walking  for  recreation,  exercise,  or 
the  like. 

4.  Manner  of  walking ;  gait,  step,  carriage. 

"  Morpheus,  of  all  his  num'rous  train,  express'd 
The  shape  of  man,  and  imitated  best 
Theiool/t."  Dryden.     (Todd.) 

~~n~n, — "  5.  The  length  of  way  or  circuit  through  which  one 

2.  To  go  or  travel  on  foot ;  to  ramble ;  especially,    walks.    (shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iii.  3.) 
to^move  or  go  on  foot  for  recreative  exercise  or  the       6.  A  piece  ot  £round  fit  to  walk  or  stroU  on  .  a 

place  in  which  one  is  accustomed  to  walk. 


1.  To  advance  by  alternate  steps,  setting  one  foot 
before  the  other,  without  running,  or  so  that  one 
foot  is  set  down  before  the  other  is  taken  up ;  to 
step  along.  (Wycliffe:  Mark  ii.) 


like. 


Min. :  The  same  as  PECTOLITE  (q.  v.). 
Walk -gr-ltes.  (!  silent),  s.  pi.    [See  def.] 
Church  Hist. :  An  Irish  body  of  Sandemanians,. 
established   by   a   minister   named   Walker,   who- 
seceded  from  the  original  body  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

walk  -Ing (I  silent), *walck-ynge,  *walk-ynge, 
pr,  par.,  a.  &  s.    [WALK,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:    (See  the- 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  walks. 

2.  A  mode  or  manner  of  living;  course  of  life. 
(Deut.  ii.  7.) 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  fulling  cloth. 

IF  In  walking,  the  center  of  gravity  in  successive- 
steps  describes  a  series  of  consecutive  curves,  with 
their  convexities  upward,  very  much  resembling 
the  line  of  flight  of  many  birds.    The  movement  of 
the  top  of  the  head  is  similar  to  that  traced  by  the 
center  of  gravity.     (Foster:  Physiol.) 
walking-beam,  s.    [BEAM  (!),«.,  II.  3.] 
walking-cane,  s.    A  walking-stick  made  of  cane*- 


"  Will  you  walk  with  me  about  the  town?  " 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  »f  Errors,  i.  2. 

3.  To  go,  to  come,  to  step. 

"  Pray  you,  walk  near." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  2. 


7.  A  place  laid  out  or  set  apart  for  walking ;  an 
avenue,  promenade,  pathway,  or  tho  like  : 

(1)  An  avenue  set   with    trees,  or  laid   out  in  a 
grove orwood.    (Shakesp.:  Twelft h Night,  ii.  5.) 

(2)  A  garden-path.  f —  a   ~ -~   .."-..—..,.-). 

8.  The  state  of  being   in   training,    as   a    young    also,  in  cases  where  an  unexpected  strike  has  been 
4.  To  move  about  as  a  spirit  or  specter,  or  as  one    hound  ordered  by  the  executive  board,  it  devolves  on  him 

."The  puppies  have  been  taken  in  from  walk."-Pa,l    ^^  men  ^^^  ™th  the  union  to  cease 


walking-delegate,*.  A  peripatetic  official  of  a 
trade  union,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the  various 
places  at  which  members  of  his  craft  are  employed, 
and  personally  ascertain  that  no  laws  of  that  par- 
ticular  trade  guild  are  infracted  by  the  workmen; 


"  The  spirits  o'  the  dead  may  walk  again."  $[au  Gazette 
Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  3. 

5.  To  move  off ;  to  push  off ;  to  depart.    (Colloq.)       ^Q."Pe:^^, 

6.  To  live,  act,  and  behave  in  any  particular  man-  itinor 
ner;  toconduct one's  self;  to  pursue  a  particular  ,,,,.H. 
course  of  life.    (Micah  vi.  8.)  llT 


*7.  To  act,  to  move. 


"In  him  the  spirit  of  a  hero  walk'd." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 


10.  A  district   habitually  served  by  a  hawker  or    The  wrong  co'un try* 
itinerant  vendor  of  any  commodity ;  as,  a  milkman  s    lln  oriental  despoti 
*  alk. 

11.  A  district  or  piece  of  ground  in  which  animals 
graze ;  a  tract  of  some  extent  where  sheep  feed ;  a 
pasture  for  sheep  ;  a  sheep-walk,  a  sheep-run. 

*12.  In  tho  London  Royal  Exchange,  any  portion 


*8.  To  be  in  action  or  motion;  to  act,  to  wag.    of  the  ambulatory  which  is  specially  frequented  by 

' 


(Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  5.) 
*9.  To  roll,  to  turn. 
"His  rolling  eies  did  never  rest  in  place, 
But  walkte  eafhwhere  for  feare  of  hid  mischannce  " 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  15. 

*10.  To  revolve,  to  turn. 

"  From  euery  coast  that  heauen  walks  about, 
Haue  thither  come  the  noble  martiall  crew  " 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  45. 

*11.  To  be  stirring ;  to  be  or  go  abroad ;  to  mix  in 
society. 

"'Tis  pity  that  thon  livest 
To  walk  where  any  honest  men  resort." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Erron,  v. 


merchants  or  traders  to  some  particular  country. 
(Simmonds.) 

*13.  Manner  or  course,  as  of  life;  way  of  liviug; 
as,  a  person's  walk  and  conversation. 
*14.  Intercourse. 

"  Oh  !  for  a  closer  walk  with  God." 

Cowper:  (Jlney  Hymns,  i. 

15.  Space,  range ;  sphere  of  action ;  a  department, 
as  of  art,  science,  or  literature. 

"To  achieve  fame  in  the  higher  walks  of  art." — Cassell's 
Technical  Educator,  pt.  xi.,  p.  823. 

*walk-mill,   *waulke-mill,  s.   A  fulling-mill. 

"  A  waulke-mill  or  fullers  worke-house."—  P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  xxxv.,  ch.  xi. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,     pit, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk.     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


"Surely   it  Bhonld  be  about  time  to  call  down  these- 
wnlkiny-deleuntes  and  let  them  know  they  have  come  to- 
,  that  their  methods  best  befit  those  of 
sm,  not  the  land  of  the  free." — Chicago 
Tribune,  July  27,  1894. 

walking-fern,  s. 

Bot. :  Lycopodium  alopecur aides,  a  North  Ameri- 
can species.  (London.) 

walking-fish,  s. 

Ichthy.:  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the- 
OphiocephalldaB  (q.  v.). 

walking-gentleman,  s. 

Theatrical :  An  actor  who  fills  subordinate  parts 
requiring  a  gentlemanly  appearance. 

walking-lady,  s. 

Theat. :  A  lady  who  fills  parts  analogous  to  those* 
taken  by  a  walking-gentleman. 

walking-leaf,  s. 

Sot.:  Camptosorus  rhizophyllus. 

walking-leaves,  s.pl.   [LEAF-INSECTS.] 

walking- staff,  s.    A  walking-stick. 


sire,    sir, 
B,     ce  =  e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


g6,    p8t, 
qu  =  kw. 


Walking-stick 

Insects. 


walking-stick 

walking-stick,  s. 

1.  Onl.  Lung.:  \  stall  or  stick  carried  in  the  hand 
for  support  or  amusement  in  walking. 

"You  may  take  me  in  with  a  iralkiny-slick, 
Even  when  you  please,  and  hold  me  with  a  pack- 
thread."         Beauln.  i£  Flet.:  Beggar's  Bush,  v.  1. 

2.  Entom.:  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the 
family  Phasmidie  (q.  v.),  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
destitute  of   wings,  and  re- 
semble dry  twigs  so  closely 

that,  except  for  their  motion, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  they 
are  really  alive.  They  are 
natives  of  sub-tropical  and 
the  warmer  temperate  re- 
gions, and  walk  gently 
among  the  branches  of  trees, 
reposing  in  the  sun,  with 
their  long,  antennw-like  legs 
stretched  out  in  front,  ('ailed 
also  Animated  Sticks,  Walk- 
ing Straws,  &c. 

Walking-stick  insect : 
[WALKIXG-STICK,  2.]. 

walking-straw,  s. 

Entom. :  Any  species  of  the 
family  Phasmid*  (q.  v.) ; 
specif.  Acrophylla  (phasma) 
litnii,  agigantic  species  from 
New  South  Wales. 

walking-ticket,  walking-paper,  s.  An  order 
to  leave  an  office ;  an  order  of  dismissal.  (Slang.) 

walking-tyrant,  s.    [CHBYSOLOPHUS.] 

walking-wheel,  s. 

1.  A  pedometer  fq.  v.). 

2.  A  cylinder  which  is  made  to  revolve  about  an 
tie  by   the  weight  of  men  or    animals  climbing 

«  steps  either  its  internal  or  external  periphery. 
Employed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  water,  grind- 
ing corn,  and  various  other  operations  for  which  a 
moving  power  is  required.  [TEEAD-WHEEL.] 

walk  -1st,  s.  [Eng.  walk;  -i«r.]  A  pedestrian. 
(Generally  applied  to  a  professional.) 

wal  -kJT, «.    [VALKYE.] 

wall  (1),  *wal,  *walle,  ».  [A.  S.  weal,  weall=a 
rampart  of  earth,  a  wall  of  stone,  from  Lat.  vallum 
=a  rampart,  fromvallus=a  stake,  a  pale,  a  pali- 
sade; Wei.  gwal=a  rampart;  Dut.  wal;  Sw.  vail; 
~  wall.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  worker  structure  of  stone,  brick,  or  similar 
material,  raised  to  some  height,  and  serving  to 
inclose  a  space,  form  a  division,  support  super- 
incumbent  weights,    form    a    defense,  shelter,  or 
security ;  one  of  the  upright  inclosing  sides  of  a 
building  or  room ;  a  solid  and  permanent  inclosing 
"    ice,  as  around  a  field,  a  park,  a  town,  or  the  like. 

"They  gave  them  also  thir  help  to  build  a  newwall,  not 
earth  as  the  former,  but  of  stone."— Milton :  Hist.  Eng., 
iii. 

2.  A  rampart;    a    fortified   enceinte  or   barrier, 
''nerally  in  the  plural.) 

"Why  should  I  war  without  the  walls  of  Troy, 
That  find  such  cruel  battle  here  within?  " 

Shakesp.:  Troilua and Cressida,  i.  1. 

3.  Anything   resembling  a   wall;  as,    a    wall   of 
rmed  men. 

*4.  A  defense ;  a  means  of  security  or  protection. 
"They  were  a  wall  unto  us  both  by  night  and  day." — 
Samuel  \\\ .  16. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Mining:  The  rock  inclosing  a  vein.    The  upper 
nd  lower  portions  are  known  as  the  roof  and  floor 

respectively.  Where  the  dip  is  considerable,  the 
upper  boundary  is  the  hanging-wall,  and  the  lower 
tne  foot-wall. 

2.  Naut. :  A  largo  knot  worked  on  the  end  of  a 
<>pe ;  as  of  a  man-rope,  for  instance. 

1f*(l)  To  go  to  the  wall:  To  get  the  worst  of  a 
mtest. 

"That  shews  thee  a  weak  slave;  for  the  weakest  goes  to 
e  wall."—Shakegp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 
(2)  To  hang  by  the  wall :  To  hang  up  neglected ; 
leuce,  not  to  be  made  use  of. 

"I am  richer  than  to  hang  by  the  walls." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbflitie,  iii.  4. 

*(3)  To  push  (or  thrust)  to  the  wall:  To  force  to 
ivo  place ;  to  crush  by  superior  power. 

"  Women,  being  the  weaker  vessels,  are  ever  thrust  to 
he  wall."— Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

«(4)  To  take  the  wall  of:  To  get  the  better  of. 
"lvfi\\  take  the  wall  of  any  man  or  maid." — Shakesp.: 
Borneo  and  Juliet,  i.  I . 

wall-barley,  s. 

Botany :  Hordeum  murinum,  a  species  with  long 
>rittle  awns,  which  stick  in  the  .throat  of  the  cattle 
vhich  feed  upon  them. 


sat 

1 
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wall-bearing,  s. 

Mach. :    A  bearing   for  receiving  a  shaft  when 
entering  or  passing  through  a  wall, 
wall-box,  s. 

1.  Or,l.  Lniiij. :  A  box  let  into  a  wall  for  the  recep- 
tion of  letters  for  post. 

2.  Mtn-k. :  A  device  for   supporting  a  plummer- 
block  iu  which  a  shaft  rests  in  passing  through  a 
wall.    It  consists  of  a  rectangular  cast-iron  frame, 
having  arrangements  for  receiving  and  holding  the 
box  in  fixed  position. 

wall-butterfly,  s. 

Entom.:  Lasiommata  megcera  (Stainton),  Pyr- 
araa  mtgcera  (Newman),  a  European  butterfly. 
Wings  fulvous,  with  dark-brown  markings;  the 
fore  ones  with  a  black  spot  haying  a  white  center, 
and  the  hind  ones  with  three  similar  spots  and  the 
rudiments  of  a  fourth.  Caterpillar  green,  with 
two  yellowish  lines  on  each  side ;  the  head  and  the 
tail  reddish.  It  feeds  on  Timothy  grass. 

wall-clamp,  subst.  A  brace  or  tie  to  hold  walls 
together,  or  the  two  parts  of  a  double  wall,  to  pre- 
vent spreading. 

wall-creeper,  s. 

Ornith. :  Tichodroma  muraria,  a  native  of  south- 
ern and  central  Europe.  It  frequents  walls  and 
perpendicular  rocks  in  preference  to  trees,  the 
favorite  resort  of  the  genus  Certhia.  It  is  a  very 
pretty  bird,  about  six  inches  long ;  plumage  light 
gray,  with  bright  crimson  on  the  shoulders,  the 
larger  wing  coverts,  and  the  inner  webs  of  the 
secondaries ;  the  rest  of  the  wings  black ;  tail  black, 
tipped  with  white.  Called  also  Spider-catcher, 
from  its  habit  of  feeding  on  spiders  and  insects. 
(  H'illuyhby :  Ornithology  (ed.  Eay).  p.  143.) 

wall-cress,  s.    [CRESS,  s.,  IT  (32).] 

wall-desk,  s.   A  bracket  desk  attached  to  a  wall. 

wall-fern,  s. 

Dot.:  Polypodium  vulgare. 

wall-fruit,  s.  Fruit  grown  on  trees  planted  and 
trained  against  a  wall. 

wall-germander,  s. 

Hot. :  Teucrium  chamcedrys. 

wall-Ink,  s. 

Bot. :  Veronica  beccabunga.    [BKOOKLIME.] 

wall-knot,  s.    [WALE-KNOT.] 

wall-lettuce,  s. 

Bot. :  Lactuca  (formerly  Prenanth.es)  muralis.  It 
is  an  annual  or  biennial,  one  to  three  feet  high, 
with  narrow  membranous  leaves  and  yellow  flowers. 
Found  on  old  walls  and  in  rocky  copses. 

wall-lizard,  s. 

Zoology : 

1.  Lacerta   muralis,   common    in    the   south   of 
Europe. 

2.  Any  species  of  Geckotidre  (q.  v.).    [GECKO.] 
fwall-newt,  s.    An  unidentified  reptile. 

"Poor  Tom;  that  eats  .  .  .  the  wall-newt  and  the 
water." — Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  4. 

wall-paper,  s.    Paper-hangings. 

wall-pellltory,  s.    [PELLITOBY,  If  (2).] 

wall-pennywort,  e, 

Bot.:  Cotyledon  umbilicus.    [COTYLEDON.] 

wall-pepper,  s. 

Bot. :  Sedum  acre.    [SEDUM.] 

wall-piece,  s.  A  piece  of  artillery  mounted  on  a 
wall. 

wall-plate,  s. 

1.  Building: 

(1)  A  piece  of  timber  let  into  a  wall  to  serve  as  a 
bearing  for  the  ends  of  the  joists. 

(2)  A  raising-plate  (q.  v.). 

2.  Mach. :  The  vertical  back-plate  of  a  plummer- 
block  bracket,  for  attachment  to  the  wall  or  post. 

wall-rocket,  s. 

Bot.:  Diplotaxis  tenuifolia.  [DIPLOTAXIS.] 

wall-rue,  s. 

Bot. :  Asplenium  ruta-muraria,  a  European  fern, 
with  the  wiry  stipes  black  below,  friinds  one  to 
two  inches  long,  recurved,  often  deltoid,  bipinuate. 
Found  on  walls  and  rocks. 

wall-saltpeter,  s.  A  popular  name  for  N'itrocal- 
cite  (q.  v.). 

wall-sided,  a. 

Naut.:  Said  of  a  ship  with  upright  sides  above  the 
water-line ;  in  contradistinction  to  the  term  tum- 
bling-home, in  which  the  ship  bulges  below,  and  has 
less  beam  at  the  upper  deck  than  at  the  water-line. 

wall-spleenwort,  s. 

Bot. :  Asplenium  trichomanes,  a  European  fern, 
with  the  stipes  brown  above,  black  below,  the  frond 
six  to  twelve  inches  high,  linear  pinnate,  with 
fifteen  to  forty  pinnae. 


walled-area 

wall-spring,  s.    A  spring  of  water  issuing  from, 
stratified  rocks. 
wall-tent,  s.    A  tent  or  marquee  with  upright 

sides. 

wall-tree,  s. 

Hart. :  A  fruit-tree  nailed  to  the  wall  for  the  bet- 
tor exposure  of  the  fruit  to  the  sun,  for  the  radiation 
of  the  heatof  the  wall,  and  forprotection  from  high 
winds. 

wall-washer,  s.  A  large  plate  at  the  end  of  a  tie- 
rod  to  extend  the  external  bearing.  They  are  known 
as  bonnets,  stars,  S's,  according  to  shape. 

wall-wasp,  s. 

Bot. :  Odynerus  parietum.    [OoYNEBUS.] 

will  (2),  s.    [WELL,*.] 

wall  (3),  subst.  [Icol.  vagl=a.  beam,  a  beam  or 
disease  in  the  eye.]  (See  compound.) 

wall -eye,  *waule-eye,  *whal-eie,   *whall- 
eye,  s.    An  eye  in  which  the  iris  is  of  a  very  light 
gray  or  whitish  color.    (Said  commonly  of  horses.) 
"A  pair  of  wall-eyes  in  a  face  forced." 

Ben  Jonton :  CyntMa's  Revels,  v.  2. 

wall-eyed,  a. 


light 

having  the  white  of  the  eye  very  large  and  distorted, 
or  on  one  side,    (f  rnv.) 
*3.  Glaring-eyed,  fierce-eyed. 

"  Wall-eyed  wrath  or  staring  rage." 

Shakesp.i  King  John,  iv.  3. 

Wall,  v.t.     [WALL,*.] 

*1.  To  inclose  with  or  as  with  a  wall  or  walls. 

"  Amphioun, 
That  with  his  singing  walled  the  citee." 

Chaucer:  C.  1.,  17,067. 

»2.  To  defend  by  or  as  by  walls ;  to  fortify. 
"  Walled  by  nature  'gainst  invaders  wrong." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  I.  6. 

*3.  To  obstruct  or  hinder,  as  by  a  wall  opposed. 
"  To  wall  thee  from  the  liberty  of  flight." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  /.,  iv.  2. 

*4.  To  fill  up  with  a  wall. 

5.  In  university  slang,  to  gate  (q.  v.). 

Wai  -la-ba,  s.    [Guianan  name.]    [EpEBUA.] 

Wallaba-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Eperuafalcata. 

wal-la-bf.whal-la-b?,  wal  -la-bee,  s.  [See 
extract.] 

Zool. :  Any  individual  or  species  of  the  genus  or 
sub-genus  Halmaturus  (q.  v.). 

"  The  kangaroos  of  this  section  have  also  the  muffle 
naked,  but  they  are  rather  smaller  species  [than  those  of 
Macropus  proper  and  of  the  sub-genus  Osphranter],  fre- 
quenters of  forests  and  dense  impenetrable  bushes  and 
scrubs,  and  hence  often  called  bush-kangaroos,  though  a 
native  name  'wallaby'  is  now  generally  applied  to  them." 
—Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xiii.  840. 

Wai  -la.cn,  s.  [WALLACHIA.]  A  Wallachian ;  the 
language  spoken  by  the  Wallacnians. 

Wal-lach  -I-an,  a.  &  s.    [Seedef.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Wallachia,  its 
language,  or  inhabitants. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Wallachia. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Wallachians :  that 
dialect  of  the  Romance  languages  spoken  in  Wal- 
lachia and  Moldavia. 

wallachian-sheep,  s. 

Zool. :  A  variety  of  Ovis  aries,  remarkable  for  the 
enormous  development  of  its  horns,  which  resemble 
those  of  the  Koodoo.  The  fleece  is  composed  of  a 
soft  woolly  undercoat,  covered  with  and  protected 
by  long  drooping  hair.  Natives  of  Western  Asia  and 
the  adjacent  portions  of  Europe  ;  common  in  Wal- 
lachia, Hungary,  and  Crete.  Called  also  the  Cretan, 
sheep. 

-wal  -lah,  s-ufflx.  [Hind.,  Mahratta,  &c.]  The 
agent  in  doing  anything,  as  Ghodiwalla  or  Ghori- 
wallah=&  horse-keeper,  one  who  looks  after  a 
horse ;  Competition-*eaZ/a/t,  one  who  has  succeeded 
in  a  competitive  examination.  (Anglo-Indian.) 

wal  -la-roo,  s.    [Native  Australian  word.] 

ZoOl. :  The  name  applied  in  Australia  to  various 
species  of  kangaroo. 

walled,  adj.  [Eng.  wall  (1),  s.;  -ed.]  Provided 
with  a  wall  or  walls ;  inclosed  or  fortified  with 
walls ;  fortified. 

"  The  cities  are  great,  and  walled  up  to  heaven." — Deut- 
eronomy i.  28. 

walled-area,  s. 

Metall. :  An  ore-roasting  space  inclosed  by  three 
walls,  or  by  four,  with  the  exception  of  a  doorway. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     5011,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;     Won,     -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


wallenia 

wal-le  -nI-»,  s.  [Named  after  an  Irishman,  Mat- 
thew Wallen,  who  helped  P.  Browne  with  his  Xat- 
uritl  History  of  Jamaica.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Myrsinaceje,  tribe  Ardisiete. 
Shrubs  with  the  leaves  leathery,  entire ;  flowers 
in  terminal  panicles;  calyx  campanulate,  four- 
toothed;  corolla  tubular,  four-parted;  stamens 
four;  fruit  round,  fleshy.  Found  in  tropical  Amer- 
ica. Theseedsof  Wallenia  laurifolia.  are  p<  i  i.ny. 

wall-?r,  8.  [Eng.  wai!(l),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
builds  walls. 

wall-er  -I-an,  wall-er-I-an-ite,  s.  [After  the 
Swedish  mineralogist  Wallerius ;  suff.  -an,  -anite 
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wal  -l6p,  s.    [WALLOP,  r.] 

1.  A  quick  motion  with  much  agitation  or  effort. 
(Pror.) 

2.  A  severe  blow.    (Slang  &  Prov.) 
wal  -l6p-er,  s.    [Eng.  wallop;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  or  that  which  wallops. 


walrus 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Hot. :  Any  species  or  tree  of  the  genus  Juglans, 
specif.  Jnfiliitix  r^'jift  (the  Common  Walnut),  or  its 
fruit.  The  Common  Walnut  is  a  law  trc'c  with  a 
thick  trunk  ami  deeply  furrowed  bark,  strong, 
spreading  branches,  loaves  with  from  live  to  nine 
oval,  glabrous,  slightly  serrate •(!.  yellowi.-h-u'rren 
leaflets, which,  when  bruised,  give  forth  a  Mr 


~"  In  some  states  of  the  Union  there  has  been    aromatic"odor.'    The  fruit  ha-  a* fleshy  husk  enclo* 


at  various  times  a  property  qualification  as  a  pro-    mj?  (ue  u^  which  has  a  bard  shell  and  t\vo  valves ; 


erty,  or  m  otner  woras  a  pecuniary  mujresi  m  WIB  par   o  ,  <. 

Min  •  4  varietyof  Aluminous  Hornblende  (q.v.).    administration  of  the  government.    This  fact  gave  fc  the  first  century  A.  D.,  or  earlier,  for  its  wood  and 

rise  to  the  use  of  the  word  walloper  m  connection  its  fruit.    In  medieval  times  it  was  largel>  cnlti- 

wal  -let,  *wal-et,  *watel,  s.   [The  same  word  as    with  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage.    A  man  vated  in  Europe  for  its  wood,  which  was  held  to  b 

attle  (a.  v.)  ;  cf.  Ger.  ieaf=cloth;  watsack,  wad-    whowasthe  head  of  a  family,  a  householder,  was  the  best  known  till  mahogany  was  discovered,  an 


wattl 


o  be 

d 


sack=&  wallet ;  O.  Sw.  wod=cloth ;  Eng.  wad.]  called  a  pot-walloper,  and  before  he  was  entitled  to    js  stm  exceedingly  prized  for  gunstocks.  one  of  the 

1.  A  bag  or  sack  for  containing  articles  which  a    a  vote,  in  state  elections  at,  least,  he  must  establish    best  known  species  for  such  purposes  being  J.  nigra, 
>erson  carries  with  him,  as  a  bag  for  carrying  the    the  fact  that  he  was  a   pot-walloper.    Hence    the    from  various  parts  of  this  country. 


2.  A  pocket-book  for  money. 

3.  Anything  protuberant  and  swaggmg. 

'  'Whose  throats  had  hanging  at  them 

n'allets  of  flesh."—  Shakesii.:  Tempest,  iii.  8. 

4.  A  supply. 


wal -low  (l),u.  i.    [WALLOW,  a.]    To  wither,  to 
fade,  to  sink,  to  droop.    (Prov.) 


wa;«y'an=toroll;  Lat.  volvo.] 
A.  Intransitive: 


2.  Comm.:  The  wood  of  the  walnut-tree;  it  is  of 
tat  value  as  a  cabinet  and  furniture  material, 
ng  very  durable,  and  taking  a  fine  polish. 
i.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  wood  of  the  walnut-tree ; 


necessaries  for  a  journey  or  march  ;  a  knapsack  or    wonj  became  by  metonymy=to  a  qualified  voter, 
peddler's  or  beggar's  pack,  bundle,  or  bag. 

"He  entered  into  a  long  gallery,  where  he  laid  down 
lax  wallet."— Addison:  Spectator,  No.  289. 

wal  -low,  *wal-ew,  *wal-ow,  *walwe,  <>.  t.  &  t. 
PA.  S.  wealwian=tn  roll  round;  cogn.  with  Goth. 

'  -•   — •—  '  walnut-Oil,  subst.    The   oil  obtained  from  the 

albumen  of  the  seeds  of  the  walnut-tree  by  reduciug 
them  to  a  pulp,  and  subjecting  them  to  pressure, 

1.  To  roll  one's  body  on  the  ground,  in  mire,  first  with  and  then  without  heat.  In  Cashmere  the 
or  in  other  substance ;  to  tumble  and  roll  in  any-  OU  is  largely  used  in  cookery  and  as  an  illuminant, 
thing  soft.  but  it  is  not  elsewhere  much  employed  for  food,  the* 

"The  sow  that  walloweth  in  the  mire."— Gilpin:  Ser-    taste  being  off  ensive  to  many  persons. 


1881,Cp.m231. ' 

*wal-let-eer',  8.  [Eng.  wallet;  -eer.]  One  who 
bears  a  wallet ;  one  who  travels  with  a  wallet  or 
knapsack. 

wall  -flow-er,  s.    [Eng.  wall,  and  flower.] 

1.  Literally  and  Botany: 

(I)  The  genus  Cheiranthus.and  spec.  Cheiranthus 
cheiri.  It  is  a  perennial  crucifer,  with  a  stem 
shrubby  below,  adpressed  bipartite  hairs,  lanceo- 


mons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  20. 
2.  To  roll  or  toss  about. 

"  And  bended  dolphins  play:  part,  hugeofbulk, 
Wallowing  unwieldy.'^  Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  41. 

•3.  To  live  in  filth  or  gross  vice. 
*B.  Transitive: 
1.  To  roll. 


,  e  .cami 

late,  acute,  entire  leaves,  large  racemed  flowers    went  awey."— 
*'*t  four-angled  pod, 


He  .catamite  a  gret  stoon  to  the  dore  of  the  blriel  *    suff.  -ine,-ite  (.Mm.).] 
" 


walnut-tree,  s.    [WALNUT,  A.  1.] 
walnut-wood,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  wood  of  the  walnut-tree  (q.  v.)- 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  wood  of  the  walnut-tree  ; 
as,  a  walnut-wood  table. 

wSl-purg  -!ne,  wal-purg  -He  cw  as  v),s«6st. 
[After  the  Walpurgis-lode,  in  which  it  was  found;. 


Matthew  inii. 


and  seeds  shortly  winged  above. 

(2)  Brassica   cheiranthus,   a    sub-species    of   B.    11Ke- 
monensis.     It  is  hispid,  with  a  branched  and  leafy 
stem,  and  is  grown  in  Jersey  and  Alderney. 

(3)  Manulca  cheiranthus.    It  is  a  Scrophularia- 
ce^us  plant  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Fig. :  A  person  who  at  a  ball  looks  o 
dancing ;  either  from  choice  or  inabili 
partner.     (Colloq.) 


ab(mt 


Mineral. :  A  triclinic  mineral,  occurring  in  thin,, 
scale-like  crystals,  with  various  other  uranium 
compounds,  at  the  Weisser  Hirsch  mine,  near 
Schneeberg,  Saxony.  Specific  gravity,  5'8;  luster, 
somewhat  adamantine  to  greasy ;  color,  wax-yellow. 
Composition :  A  hydrated  arsenate  of  bismuth  and 
*wal-low,s.  [WALLOW  (2),  v.]  A  kind  of  roll-  uranium,  with  the  suggested  formula  ^RjO^AsOs-t- 


«,-..if  ln 
Gird  thee    with  sackcloth,  and  wailou,  thyself  in 

ashes.  —Jeremiah  vi.  26. 


ing  walk. 


One  taught  the  to*,,  and  one  the  French  new  »all<».»     uranium. 


, 
5HO,  in  which  EoO3=the  oxides  of  bismuth  and 


"  The  maiden  wallflowers  of  the  room 
Admire  the  freshness  of  his  bloom." 

Praed:  County  Kail. 


wall  -Ing,  8.  [Eng.  wall  (1),  s. ;  -ing.]  Walls  in 
general ;  material  for  walls. 

"  A  few  steps  from  the  gate  of  the  town  is  another  bit 
of  the  ancient  vailing  of  Nepete."—  Dennis:  Cities  and 
Cemeteries  of  Etruria,  i.  83. 

•wall -nut,  s.    [WALNCT.] 

Wal- loon  ,  s.  &  a.    [A  name  given  by  the  Teutons 
to  the  Celts  of  Flanders  and  the  Isle  of  Walcheren ;    jamea  iv. 
from  the  same  root  as  A.  S.  w>eaZfc= foreign  ;  Ger. 
wa(scft«  =  foreign  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  walah=n  foreigner.] 
[WALNUT,  WELSH.] 

A.  As  substantive: 


Dryden:  Man  of  Mode.     (Epilogue.) 

wal -low,  a.    [A.  S.  wealg;  Icel.  valgr,  vdlgr— 
lukewarm.]    Insipid,  tasteless.    (Prov.) 
wal-16  w-er,  s.    [Eng.  wallow  (2) ,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  wallows. 

"  Eternal  wallowers  in  Circe's  sty." 

Seville:  Imit.  of  Juvenal. 

2.  A  lantern-wheel  (q.  v.). 

wallow;  -i8/i.]    Insipid,  flat,  nauseous. 

To  muche  myngle  mangled,  and  walowyshe." — Vdall: 


Wal-purg  -Is  (W  as  V), «.    [See  compound.] 
Walpurgis-night,  s.    The  eve  of  May],  which- 
has  become  associated  with  some  of  the  most  popu- 
lar witch  superstitions  of  Germany,  though  its  con- 
nection with  Walpurgis,  Walpurga,  or  Walburga,  a 
female  saint  of  the  eighth  century,  is  not  satis-  ' 
factorily  accounted  for,  her  feast  falling  properly 
on  Feb.  25.    On  this  night  the  witches  were  sup- 
posed to  ride  on  broomsticks  and  he-goats  to  som& 
appointed  rendezvous,  such  as  the  highest  point  of 

held  high  festival  with  their  master,  the  devil. 

wal  -rus,sit6s<.    [Orig.  from  Scandinavian  ;  cogn. 
with  Sw.  vallro&s;   Danish   hvalros;    Icel.   (in  an 


1.  One  of  the  descendantsof  the  old  Gallic  Belgse,    jone  been  exhausted. 
-who  occu 
Liege  a 
em" 


En 

wall  ofSeverus  ended.    The  original  mines  have    h.ors-whoel= horse-whale,  a  walrus. 


____________________ 

;   Trichechus  rostnarus; 


(Sfcear.)] 
called  also  thft 


.  .. 

"And  wives  wi'  their  rocks  and  distaffs,  the  very  walla-  fore  limbs  strong  and  stumpy,   all  with  five  <1 

(a    v)      draigleso'  the  country  side."—  Scott:  Bob  Roy,  ch.  iniv.  The  hide  is  of  a  tawny-brown  color,  with  dilliculty 

,  ,„„;;/,.  .     „,.         ,  n    m    .:„„  penetrated  by  bullets,  and  has  been  likened  to  a 

*walm,i'.t.    [\\BELM.]    To  rise.  tough,  flexible  coat  of  mail.    The  upper  canines  a» 


a  UMUBCbor  paiois  01   17  icuuu,  wim 

tion  of  Gallic  words  preserved  in  it. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Wal- 
loons. 

'Walloon  Protestants,  s.  pi. 
Church  Hist. :  A  branch  of  the  French  Calvinists, 

who  settled  in  the  Netherlands  at  the  Revocation  of  youngest  bird  in  a  nest,  ana  nenc 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685.  They  are  gradually  feeble,  ill-grown  creature.  (Scotch.) 
dying  out  as  a  separate  body. 

wal  -l6p,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  doublet  of  gallop 
from  A.  S.  weallan ;  O.  Fris.  walla ;  Low  Gel 
=  toboil.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  boil  with  a  continued  bubbling  or  heaving 
and  rolling  of  the  liquid  accompanied  with  noise. 
(Pror.) 

2.  To  move  quickly  with  great  effort ;  to  gallop. 
(Prov.) 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  castigate,  to   flog ;   to    thrash  soundly ;  to 
drub. 

"  Trying  to  get  at  a  good  place  to  wallop  you  with 
ferule."—  Seribne^s  Magazine,  Nov.,  1888,  p.  79. 

2.  To  tumble  over;  to  dash  down.    (Pror.) 


feet  long,  with  a  girth  of  nearly  as  much  ;  "it  is 
said  that  it  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  twenty 
feet"  (Van  Hoeven) ;  muzzle  abruptly  truncated* 
with  long  and  remarkably  strong  bristly  tnious- 


c*     1  ("'•ITMVI.-PBOP  1  •      (il     >t  1  m  nil  C1LR    rhtlllifl     SJIKI  iiitti  it  BWUOTIUUOD    BVIAMJW    o   4v«(si" 

r  f> .  v"™-M»Vl  •  (ii  fMiilfdim  iimbilifus  feet"  <  Van  Hoeven);  muzzle  abruptly  truncated* 

with   long   and  remarkably  strong   bristly  nious- 

wal  -If -drai-gle,  wal  -Ijf-drag  gle, s.  [Etym.  taches;  small  eyes;  external  ear  wanting,  though 
doubtful ;  perhaps=the  dregs  of  the  wallet.]  The  thooriflce  is  distinctly  visible  ;  body  largeandsack- 
youngest  bird  in  a  nest,  and  hence  used  for  any  like,  tapering  toward  the  tail;  hind  limbs  i-horU 


, 
connected  by  a  membrane  which  covers  the  tail, 


Asmokis  fume  walmeth  np  with  many  turnings  like    deveioped"  m'Vdults   of ™b<ith "sexes  'into   immi 
waves."—  P.  Holland:  I'liny,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iliii.  tusks,  each  from  fifteen  inches  totwo_feet  long. 


en?6 
and 


Found  in  the  Hartz  Mountains. 
»wal-note,«.    [WALNCT.] 
wal -nut,  *wal-not,  *wal-note,s.  &a.    [Lit.= 


SundevaU  has  shown  that  scarcely  two  skulls  can 
be  examined  without  minute  differences  in  the  j 
and  direction  of  the  tusks  being  perceived, 
most  important  function  of  these  tusks  is 


foreign  nut,  from  A.  S.  wraih=foreign,  and  hnut=a  shell-fish,  the  favorite  food  of  the  Walrus,  out 

hi8    nut- cogn.  with  Dut.  walnoot ;  O.  Dut.  -calnote;  the  banks  and  mud  of  shoal-water.    They  are  a 

Icel.  valhnot;  Dan.  valnOd;  Sw.  valnot;  Ger.  wall-  employed  to  raise  the  body  out  of  the  wnter, 

nusz,  wulsche  nusz.]  digging  them  into  ice-floes,  which  probably  gav 

Ate.     fit,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here,    camel,     hir]     there;     pine,    pit,     sire,    sir,    marine;     g6,    pot, 
or,     wore,    wolf,     w8rk,     whd,    son;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     SB.     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  SW. 


wait 

rise  to  the  legend  of  the  Rosmarine  (q.  v.)  ;  and 
t  lies'  form  terrible  weapousof  offense,  as  Dy  a  quick 
turn  of  the  neck  the  animal  can  strike  upward, 
downward,  or  sideways  with  equal  dexterity.  Wal- 
ruses are  gregarious,  and  are  found  on  the  sea- 
shore and  on  ice-floes ;  some  keop  guard  while 
those  of  the  main  body  sleep,  and  when  danger 
threatens  the  si-iitim-ls  awaken  the  others  by  bel- 
lowing. They  are  said  to  be  monogamous,  and  the 
female  brings  forth  atuinqmonthsonecalf,  usually 
on  the  icefloes.  In  disposition  they  are  quiet  and 
inoffensive,  unless  attacked  or  during  the  love-sea- 


of  the  Walrus  and  its  numbers,  owing  to  reckless 
slaughter  by  sealers  and  whalers,  are  fast  decreas- 
ing, and  the  few  remaining  seek  unfrequented  spots 
in  high  latitudes  inaccessible  to  sealers.  At  one 
time  there  was  a  considerable  trade  in  Walrus- 
hunting,  but  it  is  now  at  a  very  low  ebb :  the  tusks 
alone  have  any  commercial  value  at  the  present 
tinio;  but  formerly  Walrus-hides  were  used  for 
various  purposes,  such  as  machine-bands,  &c. 

•wait,  adj.  [A.  S.  wealt  =  unsteady  ;  unwealt  = 
steady,  from  weattan^tv  roll.] 

ffcmt.:  An  old  term  equivalent  to  crank.  (Smyth.) 

•wait,  i> .  i.  [WALT,  a.]  To  roll  over ;  to  totter, 
to  fall,  to  throw,  to  rush.  [WELTEE.J 

waT-ter,  v.  i.    [WALT,  a.] 

*1.  To  roll,  to  welter. 

"  Wherein  the  sinner  waltereth  and  wrappeth  hym  selfe, 
as  a  sowe  walloweth  in  the  stynkyng  gorepit." — Fisher; 
Seven  Psalmes;  Ps.  vi. 

2.  To  npset :  to  be  overturned. 

walth,  s.    [WEALTH.]    Plenty,  riches,  wealth. 

"Peppercorn,  wehae  walth  of  them."— Scott:  Antiquary, 
ch.  xi. 

wal-ther'-I-a  (wasv<  th  as  t),  s.  [Named  after 
Prof.  A.  Walther,  of  Leipsic.] 

Bat. :  A' genus  of  Hermanneip.  Herbs  or  shrubs 
with  serrated  leaves,  some  stellate  hairs,  and  axil- 
lary or  terminal  heads  generally  of  yellow  flow- 
ers. Calyx  persistent,  campanulate,  five-cleft,  sur- 
rounded by  a  one  to  three-leaved  deciduous  iuvolu- 
cel;  petals  five,  stalked ;  style  somewhat  lateral; 
stigma  fringed  or  tubercled ;  fruit  capsular.  Wal- 
ther i  a  douradinha,  which  abounds  in  mucilage,  is 
nscd  in  Brazil  in  diseases  of  the  chest,  and  exter- 
nally as  an  application  to  wounds ;  and  W.  anier- 
teana.  in  Surinam  in  fevers. 

wal-ther-Ite  (w  asv,  th  as  t),s.  [Etymology 
doubtful,  but  prob.  after  one  Walther ;  suffix  -ite 
(ifin.).] 

Min. :  Probably  a  variety  of  Bismutite  (q.  v.) ;  an 
undetermined  mineral. 

Wai -ton,  s.    [Seeder.] 

Geog.:  Walton-on-the-Naze,  in  Essex,  England. 

Walton-crag,  s. 

Geol. :  A  bed  of  crag  existing  at  Walton-on-the 
Naze.  It  is  considered  to  be  the  oldest  portion  of 
the  Red  Crag,  and  to  have  been  deposited  while  the 
climate  was  wanner  than  it  immediately  afterward 
became. 

wal  -tr6n,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    The  walrus. 

"The  morse,  or  waltron,  is  called  the  sea-horse." — 
Woodward. 

wal-ty*,  a.  [Eng.  wait,  a. ;  -i/.]  Unsteady, crank. 
(Said  of  a  vessel.) 

waltz,  s.  [A  shortened  term  of  Ger.  walzer=a. 
jig,  a  waltz,  from  walzen=to  roll,  to  revolve,  to 
waltz ;  cogn.  with  A.  S.  wealtan=to  roll,  to  twist.] 

M  us-ic : 

1.  A  dance  said  to  have  originated  in  Bohemia, 
now  of  almost  universal  adoption.    It  is  performed 
by  couples,  who,    almost  embracing  each    other, 
swing  round  the  room  with  a  whirling  motion. 

2.  The  musiccomposed  for  such  a  dance.  The  time 
is  of  triple   measure  in    crotchets  or  quavers,  and 
consists  of  eight  or  sixteen  bar  phrases.    Modern 
waltz-writers  frequently  add  to  the  original  dance- 
form  an    introduction  and    coda.    The  "  Vienna  " 
waltz  is  characterized  by  a  rapid  movement  and 
strict  unbroken    time.      Landler    are    slower  and 
more  dignified  than  the  waltz.    "  Classical  waltzes  " 
are  compositions    in  waltz-form  intended    for  set 
pieces,  not  for  dance  tunes.    In  them  greater  scope 
is  given  tft  the  composer  and  performer   than  is 
compatible  with  the  rhythm  of  the  dance. 

waltz-song,  «.  A  song  written  to  the  rhythm 
and  movement  of  a  waltz. 

waltz,  v.  i.    [WALTZ,  s.] 

1.  To  dance  a  waltz. 

2.  To  move  as  in  a  waltz ;  to  trip. 

waltz  -er,  subst.  [Eng.  waltz,  v. ;  -er.~]  One  who 
dances  a  waltz. 
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wal -u,  e-wlte  (w  as  v),s.  [After  the  Russian 
minister  P.  A.  von  Waluew  ;  raff.  -He  (^fin.).'] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  XaMthophyllite  (q.  v.)i  occur- 
ring in  exceedingly  well-defined  crystals  associated 
with  perofskite  and  other  mineral  species  at  the 
Nikolaje-Maximilianowsk  mine,  near  Achmatowsk, 
Urals. 

*walwe,  r.  i.    [WALLOW,  «.] 

wa -lyS  wa -lie,  *wale,  a.  &  s.  [Perhaps  from 
wale  (O.  Icel.  val) ;  O.  H.  Ger.  j«aJa=choico  (s); 
Goth.  ra//s— choice  (a.).]  (Scotch.) 

A.  As  adject  ire: 

1.  Beautiful,  excellent,  choice. 

"The  wale  barde."—  Gawayne,  1,010. 

2.  Large,  ample,  strong. 

B.  As  subst.:  Something  pretty;  an  ornament,  a 
gewgaw. 

wa  -ly1,  inter j.  [A  shortened  form  of  A.  S.  wd- 
ld-wd=vfelavf&y  (q.  v.).]  Alas !  welaway !  (Scotch.) 

*wam-bais, «.    [GANBESON.] 

warn  -ble,  *wam  -mle,  *wam  mel,  *wam-le, 
y.  i.  [Dan.  vamle~to  nauseate,  to  become  squeam- 
ish; vammeJ=nauseous ;  Icel.  vcema=to  nauseate, 
to  loathe ;  vceina= nausea.] 

1.  To  rumble,  heave,  or  be  affected  with  nausea. 
(Said  of  the  stomach.) 

"  Then  shall  ye  sometime  see  there  some  other,  &c., 
theyr  bodye  frete,  their  stomake  wamble,1' — Sir  T.  More; 
Works,  p.  922. 

2.  To  move  irregularly   to  and  fro ;   to    roll,  to 
wriggle. 

"When  your  cold  salads  without  salt  or  vinegar 
Be  wambling  in  your  stomachs," 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Mad  Lover,  i. 

3.  To  move  in  an  undulating,  serpentine,  or  eel- 
like  manner;  to  wriggle.    (Prov.) 

*wamble-cropped,  a.  Lit.,  sick  at  the  stomach ; 
hence,  fig.,  wretched,  humiliated. 

warn  -ble,  s.  [WAMBLE,  u.]  A  heaving  or  rum- 
bling in  the  stomach  ;  a  feeling  of  nausea ;  squeam- 
ish ness. 

"Dissolveth  incontinently  all  wambles." — P.  Holland; 
Plutarch,  p.  675. 

*wam-brace,  s.    [VAMBRACE.] 

wame,  s.  [A.  S.  wamb—the  belly,  the  stomach, 
the  womb.]  The  womb,  belly.  (Lit.  &  fig.)  (Scotch.) 

"At  the  back  of  the  dyke,  in  a  wealth  o'  snaw,  or  in  the 
wame  o'  a  wave,  what  signifies  how  the  uuld  gaberlunzie 
dies?" — Scott;  Antiquary,  ch.  vii. 

wame  -ffi',  wame  -fou',  su6«/.   [Scotch  u-ame= 

womb,  and  -/it',  -/o«'  =  full.]  A  belly  full.    (Scotch.) 
"This  may  do — maun  do,  Sir,  wi'  them  wha 
Maun  please  the  great  folk  for  a  wamefou' ." 
Bums:  A  Dedication:  To  Gavin  Hamilton,  Esq. 

wam'-mel,  wam-mle,  v.  i.    [WAMBLE,  «.] 

wam-pee  ,s.  [Chinese.] 

Bot.,  etc.;  The  fruit  of 
Cookia  punctata.  It  is  a 
round  berry  about  the  size 
of  a  pigeon  s  egg,  with  five 
or  a  smaller  number  of 
cells.  It  is  highly  esteemed 
in  China  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago. 

wamp'-Ish,  v.  t.  [Etym. 
doubtful.]  To  toss  about 
in  a  frantic,  threatening 
manner;  to  wave  violent- 
ly; to  flourish,  to  brand- 
ish. (Scotch.) 

"It's  fearsome  baith  to  see 
and  hear  her  when  she  wam- 
pishes  about  her  arms."— Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  .\\xix. 

W&m'-pum, «.  [From  American-Indian  wampum, 
wompam,  from  Massachusetts  wdmpi ;  Delaware 
uxfpfxxwhite.]  Small  beads  made  of  shells,  used  by 
the  American  Indians  as  money ;  or  wrought  into 
belts,  &c.,  as  an  ornament. 

"Clad  from  head  to  foot  in  wampum," 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  ix. 

Wan,  a.  [A.  S.  wann,  wonn  =  dark,  black;  orig- 
inal doubtful,  prob.  from  wann,  wonn;  pa.  t.  of 
winnan=to  toil,  to  strive,  to  contend:  hence  the 
original  meaning  would  be,  worn  put  with  toil,  tired 
out,  and  so  worn  out  or  pallid  with  sleeplessness.] 

1.  Having  a  pale  or  sickly  hue;  pallid,  pale,  lan- 
guid of  look. 

"The  woman  also  looked  pale  and  wan,"— Bunyan:  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Pale,  white. 

"  With  the  wan  moon  overhead." 

Longfellow:  Beleaguered  City. 

3.  Black,  gloomy.     (Applied  to  water,  streams, 
pools,  &c.    (Scotch.) 

wan-thriven,  a.  Stunted,  decayed ;  in  a  state 
of  decline.  (Scotch.) 


Wampee. 


wandering 

*wan,  v.  t.  &  i.   [WAX,  o.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  or  render  wan  or  pale. 

B.  Intrans. ;  To  become  wan  or  pale. 

"All  his  visage  wanned." — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
W&n.,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.  [Wix,  r.]     (Scotch.) 
wan'  Qhan-C-y1,  adj.    [A  corruption  of  unchancy 

(q.  v.).]    Unlucky.    (Scotch.) 
"Some  wanchancy  person  —  I  suspect  John  Heather. 

blatter  the  auld  gamekeeper."— Scott:   Waverley,  ch.  Ixiv. 

Wand,  s.  [Icel.  vQudr  (penit.  vandar)  =  a.  wand, 
a  switch;  O,  Sw.  wand;  Dan.  vaand;  Goth.  w«n- 
dus.  From  O.  Scand.  wand,  rand,  pa.  t.  of  O.  Sw. 
winda;  Icel.  vinda;  Dan.  v«nde=to  wind  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  small  stick,  staff,  or  rod. 

"  With  a  single  tca«d  in  his  hand."— Milton:  Hist.  Brit- 
ain, bk.  iv. 

2.  A  rod  or  staff,  having  some  special  use  or  char- 
acter; as — 

(1)  A  rod  used  by  conjurers,  diviners,  or  magi- 
cians. 

"  If  I  but  wave  this  wand, 
Your  nerves  are  all  chained  up  in  alabaster." 

Milton:  Comus,  659. 

(2)  A  staff  of  authority. 

"Then  the  Corrigidorhauing  an  officer  with  him  which 
bare  a  white  wand  in  his  hand,  sayd  .  .  .  yeeld  your 
selfe." — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  ii.  118. 

(3)  A  small  baton,  forming  part  of  the  insignia  of 
the  messenger  of  a  court  of  justice  in  Scotland,  and 
which  he  must  exhibit  before  making  a  caption ; 
called  more  fully  a  wand  of  peace. 

"The  legal  officer,  confronted  with  him  of  the  mili- 
tary, grasped  with  one  doubtful  hand  the  greasy  bludgeon 
which  was  to  enforce  his  authority,  and  with  the  other 

Eroduced  his  short  official  baton,  tipped  with  silver,  and 
aving  a  movable  ring  upon  it — '  Captain  M'lntyre.— Sir, 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  you, — but  if  you  interrupt  me  in 
my  duty,  I  will  break  the  wand  of  peace,  and  declare  ray- 
self  deforced.'  .  .  .  And  he  slid  his  enigmatical  ring 
from  one  end  of  the  baton  to  the  other,  being  the  appro- 
priate symbol  of  his  having  been  forcibly  interrupted  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty."— Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xlii, 

*wand-lilt6,  a.    Like  a  rod  or  staff. 

"Her  stature  to  an  inch  ;  as  wand-Jifce^etraight 
As  silver-voiced  ;  her  eyes  as  jewel-like." 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  v.  1. 

wan  -der,  *wan-dren,  *wan-dri-en,  v.  i.  &  t. 
[A.  S.  wandrian,  a  frequent,  from  wendan=to  go, 
to  wend  (q.v.)  ;  Dut.  irandelfn—to  walk  ;  Ger.  wan- 
deln=to  wander,  to  travel,  to  walk;  Dan.  vandre; 
Sw.  vandra;  0.  Dut.  wanaeren.'] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  ramble  here  and  there  without  any  certain 
course  or  object  in  view;  to  travel  or  move  from 
place  to  place  without  any  fixed  purpose  or  desti- 
nation ;  to  rove,  range,  or  roam  about;  to  stroll,  to 
stray. 

"They  wandered  in  the  wilderness  in  a  solitary  way."— • 
Psalm  cvii.  4. 

2.  To  leave  one's  home  or  settled  place  of  abode  ; 
to  migrate. 

"When  God  caused  me  to  wander  from  my  father's 
house."—  Genesis  xx.  13. 

3.  To  depart  or  stray  from  any  settled  course  or 
path ;  to  go  astray,  as  from  the  paths  of  duty ;  to 
stray,  to  err,  to  deviate. 

"O  let  me  not  wander  from  thy  commandments." — 
Psalm  cxix.  10. 

4.  To  be  delirious  ;  not  to  be  under  the  guidance 
of  reason  ;  as.  The  mind  wanders. 

5.  To  digress  from  the  subject  in  hand. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  wander  over;  to  travel,  roam,  or 
stroll  over  or  through,  without  any  fixed  course, 
object,  or  destination. 

"Forty  days  Elijah  without  food, 
Wander* d  this  barren  waste." 

Milton:  P.  -R.,  i.  854. 

wan-dSr-er,  *wan-dre-er,  s.  [Eng.  wander; 
-er.] 

1.  One  who  wanders :  one  who  travels  about,  hav- 
ing no  fixed  home  or  place  of  abode. 

"  The  youth,  obedient  to  his  sire's  commands, 
Sets  off  a  icamlerer  into  foreign  lands." 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  878. 

2.  One  who  wanders  or  strays  from  the  path  of 
duty. 

wan -der-Ing,  *wan  -drlng,  *wan-drynge,  pr. 
par.,  a.  &,  8.  [WANDER.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Given  to  wander;  roaming,  roving, 
unsettled. 

"  Nor  shall  one  wandering  thought  of  mine 
At  such,  our  Prophet's  will,  repine  I" 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  i.  13. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist.    ph  =  £ 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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C.  A8  substantive : 

1.  A  roaming  or  traveling  about  without  a  fixed 
course,  object,  or  destination. 

"  Through  ten  years'  wandering,  and  through  ten  years' 
war.   — Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xiii.  343. 

2.  Aberration ;  deviation  from  rectitude ;  a  stray- 
ing or  swerving  from  the  path  of  duty. 

"If  any  man's  eagerness  of  glory  has  made  him  over" 
see  the  way  to  it,  let  him  uow  recover  his  wanderings." — 
Decuy  qfPittf. 

3.  A  roving  or  straying  of  the  mind  or  thoughts ; 
mental  aberration. 

"Salted  to  my  present  wanderings ot  thoaght." — Budg- 
tll:  Spectator,  Wo.  425. 

4.  Indulgence  in  digressions  or  disquisitions  for- 
eign to  the  subject  in  hand. 

Ti  The  Wandering  Jew;  A  legendary  character, 
condemned  to  wander  from  place  to  place  till  the 
Day  of  Judgment.  According  to  one  version,  that 
of  Matthew  Paris  (Chro-ti.  St.  Alban's  Abbey),he 
was  Cartophilus,  the  doorkeeper  of  the  Judgment 
Hall,  ia  the  service  of  Pontius  Pilate,  and  struck 
our  Lord  as  he  led  Him  forth,  saying,  "Get  on 
faster,  Jesus ! "  whereupon  our  Lord  replied,  **  I  am 
going,  but  thou  shalt  tarry  till  I  come  again."  An- 
other legend  is  that  Jesus,  pressed  down  with  the 
weight  of  His  cross,  stopped  to  rest  at  the  door  of 

shed 


legend  says  that  it  was  the  cobbler  who  hauled 
Jesus  before  the  judgment  peat  of  Pilate,  sayiug  to 
him,  '*  Faster,  Jesus,  faster ! "  The  legend  has 
formed  the  basis  of  many  poems  and  novels. 

wandering-albatross,  *. 

Ornith.:  Diomedea  exulans.    [ALBATROSS.] 

wan  -der  Ing-ly",  *wan  -drlng-lyS  adv.  [Eng. 
wandering,'  -ly.\  In  a  wandering,  roving,  or  un- 
settled manner. 

"Your  shafts  of  fortune     .     .     . 
Yet  glance  full  wund'ringla  on  us." 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iii.  8. 

*w5n'-dSr-ment,  ».  [Eng.  wander;  -men/.]  The 
act  or  state  of  wandering. 

"  Genus  and  species  long  since  barefoot  e  went 
Upon  their  ten-toes  in  wilde  irantterment." 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  ii.  3. 

wan-der-o6  ,  wan  der  u,  s.  [Fr.  Ouanderou, 
from  ivanderu,  tlie  Cingalese  form  of  Hind,  bandar 
=  a  monkey*] 

Zoology  ; 

1.  Jtlacacus  sileniw,  from  the  soutli  of  Hindustan, 
especially  the  country  bordering  the  Malabar  coast. 
It  is  about  two  feet  in  length,  tail  ten  to  twelve 
inches.   The  Wander- 

oos  have  long,  slim 
bodies,  covered  with 
deep-black  hair,  tail 
of  the-  same  color, 
tu  fted.  The  head 
look.- 1  very  large,  be- 
cause of  a  inane,  or 
ruff. and  beard  which 
sticks  out  round  the 
face.  This  mass  of 
long  hair  is  either 
gray  or  white,  and 
adds  to  the  sly  look 
of  the  broad  face,  soft 
dull  eyes,  and  broad 
muzzle.  The  name  is 
misleading,  as  Maca- 

cus  silenus   is  not  a  Wanderoo. 

native  of  Ceylon.  Mr.  (Macacus  sileniis.) 

Blanford  (Proc.  ZoOL 

Soc.,  1887,  p.  623)  proposed  to  substitute  for  it  the 
name  Lion-tailed  Monkey,  used  by  Pennant. 

2.  Any  species  of  the  cenus  Semnopithecus  (q.v.). 
S.ursinus  is  the  Great  Wanderoo  [MAHA.] 

"The  name  tcanderti  has  clnng  to  the  Malabar  Monkey 
ever  since  [the  publication  of  Buffon's  Aaf.  Hist.];  but 
really  applies,  as  Templeton,  Kelaart,  Tennent,  and 
others  have  shown,  to  the  Ceylonese  Semnopitheci,  and 
was  rightly  employed  for  those  animals  by  Knox  and 
Ray."— Proc.  Zoot.  Soc.  1887,  p.  623. 

*wand  -y\  a.  [Eng.  wand;  -#.]  Long  and  flexi- 
ble, like  a  wand. 

wane,  *waine,  *wayne,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  tcantan, 
wonian=to  decrease,  to  grow  less,  from  wan,  won— 
deficient;  cogn.  with  Icel.  rana=to  diminish,  from 
vanr  =  lacking,  wanting ;  O.  H.  Ger.  <fc  M.  H.  Ger. 
n-ii ,K',,I.  wan£n  —  to  wane,  from  wan  =  deficient.] 
[WAIST.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  grow  less;  to  be  diminished;  to  decrease; 
applied  especially  to  the  illuminated  portion  of  the 
moon,  as  opposed  to  wax. 

"States  thrive  or  wither,  as  moons  wax  and  tcane." 
Cowper:  Expostulation,  324. 


2.  To  become  shorter. 

"  Night  MJawes,  O  King!  'tis  time  for  sleep!" 

Longfellow:  Musician* s  Taletvi. 

3.  To  decline,  to  fail,  to  sink ;  to  approach  the 
end. 

"I'm  watting  in  his  fnvor." 

Diyden;  All  fur  Lore,  iii. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  decrease, 
wane,  *waine,  s.    [\VAXE,  v.] 

1.  The  decrease  of  the  illuminated  part  of  the 
moon  to  the  spectator's  eye. 

"He  is  in  the  wane."  —  Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Xighfs 
Dream,  v. 

2.  Decline,  failure,  diminution,  decrease,  declen- 
sion. 

"  In  her  wane,  of  pride." 

Dray  ton:  Pbtyolbion,a.  17. 

wa'-ney,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.!  The  feather- 
edge  or  acute  angular  edge  of  a  slab-board,  cut 
from  a  round  log  without  previous  squaring,  or  ob- 
tained in  the  process  of  squaring. 

*wang  (1),  8.    [A.  S.  n-ang;  Icel.  rangr.]    Afield. 

*wang  (2).  *w5ng,  subtf.  [A.  S.  veange*  teonge, 
wenge=the  cneek,  the  jaw ;  O.  H.  Ger.  wanga;  Icel. 
vanoi.] 

1.  The  jaw,  the  jaw-bone,  tbe  cheek-bone. 

2.  The  same  as  WANG-TOOTH  (q.  v.). 

"Our  manciple  I  hope  he  wol  be  de<t, 
Swa  werkes  ay  the  wamges  in  bis  bed." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.t  4,028. 

*wang-tooth,  *wang-toth,  s.  A  cheek-tooth  or 
grinder. 

"  Out  of  a  wang-toth  sprang  anon  a  welle." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,051. 

wan  -ga-la,  wan  -glo,  subst.  [Guianan  name.] 
The  seeds  of  Sesamum  orientate.  [SESAME-OIL.] 

Wang  -an,  s.  [Amer.  Indian.]  A  name  applied 
in  Maine  to  a  lumberman's  boat  for  carrying  tools, 
provisions,  &c. 

*wang  -e"r,  subst.  [A.S.  wamgere,  from  tcange=& 
cheek,  a  jaw.]  A  pillow  for  thecbeek. 

"  His  brighte  helm  was  his  wanger." 

Chaucer:  Riaie  of  Sire  Thopas. 

wang  -hee,  whang  -hee,  a.    [Native  name.] 
Bot.:  Phy  Host  achy  s  nigra,  a   bamboo  imported, 
perhaps  with  others  of  the  genus,  into  Europe  from 
China  and  Japan  to  be  made  into  walking-sticks. 
*wan  -hope,  s.    [A.  S.  wcwi=deficient,  and  hope.} 

1.  Despair;  want  or  absence  of  hope. 

"  tf'anhope  of  helpe  is  throughout  me  ronne  truelie."  — 
Chaucer;  Testament  of  Love,  bk.  iv. 

2.  Vain  hope;  delusion. 

"  I  maie  bringe  in  the  foolish  tennhop?  (imagine  we)  of 
some  usurer."—  Chaloner;  Translation  ofJIoria?  Encomium 
11.,  8  b. 

wan -horn,  s.  [A  cgrrupt.  of  Siamese  name.]  An 
unidentified  species  or  Keempferia  (q.  v.). 

*wan'-I  6n,  *wan-I  aitd,  *wan -nl-6n.  subst. 
[Prob.  tranicmd  is  the  original  and  correct  form, 
being  the  northern  form  of  the  pr.  par.  of  A.  S. 
tcanian  —  tn  wane  (q.  T.)  ;  hence,  fit  the  waniand  = 
in  the  waning,  and  with  a  wanion=  with  diminu- 
tion, detriment,,  or  ill-luck.J  A  misfortune  or  calam- 
ity ;  a  curse,  mischief.  (Chiefly  used  as  an  impreca- 
tion in  the  phrases,  With  a  wanuum,  Wantons  on 
you.) 

"I'll  teach  you  to  take  place  of  tradesmen's  wives,  with 
a  >r-i, /a, on  to  you." — Dryden:  Wild  Gallant,  iii. 

wan  -kle,  adj.  [A.  S.  trancol=unstable;  O.  & 
Prov.  Ger.  wanfce£=tottering;  tcanken  =  to  totter.J 
Weak,  unstable ;  not  to  be  depended  on.  (North  of 
England.) 

wan  -le  (le  as  el),  a.    [WANNLE.] 

wan  -luck,  s.  [A.  S.  iran  =  deficient,  and  Eng. 
luck.]  Want  of  luck;  nnluckiness. 

*wan  -ly\  adv.    [Eng.  wan;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  wan  or  pale  manner. 

2.  Wastingly. 

"  Wanly  did  displace 

"The  rose-mixt  lilies  in  her  lovely  face." 
Sylvester:  Da.  Bartas,  fifth  day,  first  week.  1,028. 

*wanned,  *wannyd,  a.  [Eng.  iron;  -ed.]  Made 
or  become  wan  or  pale ;  pale,  wan. 

"Whoom  deth  soo  stern  wyth  his  tran/i^«i  hewe, 
Hath  how  pursuyd." 

Fabyan:  Chronycle  (an.  1489.) 

wan'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wan;  -ness.]  Tho  quality 
or  state  of  being  wan  or  pale ;  paleness. 

"  The  complexion  was  pale,  even  to  wanness." — Lytton: 
Godolphin,  ch.  xiL 

*wan  -nl  6n,  s.    [WANION.] 
*wan -nlsh,  adj.    [Eng.  wan;  -tsA.]    Somewhat 
wan  or  pale  ;  of  a  pale  hue. 

"No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charms, 
Though  each  its  hue  peculiar;  paler  some 
An'l  of  a  wannish  gray."  Cowper:  Task,  i.  309. 


wan  -nle,  wan -le  (le  as  el),  a.  [Cf.  Icelandic 
vcenligr  =  hopeful,  fine.]  Active,  strong,  healthy. 
(Scotch.) 

"And  prew  up  to  be  a  fine  Kiut/c  fellow." — Siott;  Anti- 
quary, ch.  xxiv. 

wan-rest-full,  adj.  [A.  S.  «ran=deficieiit,  and 
Eng.  restful.]  Restless.  (Scotch.) 

"An'  may  they  never  learn  the  gates, 
Of  it  her  vile,  tcanrestfu'  pets." 

Burus:  Death  of  Poor  Mailie. 

want,  *wont€,  «.  &s.  [Icel.  vant,  neut.  of  vanr 
=lackiugr  deficient;  vann=want;  vanta  —  tu  want. 
From  the  same  root  as  wane  (q.  T.).] 

*A.  As  adjective:  Wanting,  deficient.  (Ormulun 
14,398.) 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  state- or  condition  of  not  having;  the  < 
dition  of  berng^  without  anything;  lack. 

"Evil  is- wrought  by  want  of  thought. 
As  well  ti&truiitof  heart." 

Hoed.-  Lady's  Dream. 

2.  Absence,  scarcity,  lack ;  deficiency. 

"  Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow." 
Pope:  Essay  on  Matt,  iv.  203. 

3.  Occasion  for  something ;  need,  necessity. 

"  To  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend." 

Shukfsp.:  Merchant  of  I'fnfce,  i.  3. 

4.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  without  means; 
penury,  indigence,  poverty. 

"  Want  makes  u&  know  the  price  of  what  we  arile." 
Ben  Jonaoti:  Prince  Henry's  Barriers, 

5.  That  which  is  not  possessed,  but  is  necessar 
or  desired  for  use  or  pleasure. 

"  Nature's  wants,  he-  knows  bow  few  they  are." 

Wordsworth:  .Excursion,  bit.  iv, 

*want-grace,  8.    A  reprobate. 

"  Want  a  want-grace  to  performe  the  deede." 

Davies.-  JUicrocosntos,  p.  67. 

*  want- wit ,  a.  A  person  destitute  of  wit  or  a 
a  fool. 

"  Snch  a  want-wit  Badness  makes  of  me. 
That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  o/  Venice,  i.  L 

want,  *want«f  v.  t.  &  i.  [IceL  rnura.  I  [WANT 
s.] 

A.  Transitive 

•I.  To  be  without ;  to  be  destitute  of;  to  lack  ;  nut 
to  have. 

"  Those  happy  places  thou  hast  deigned  awhile 
To  want."  Xilton:  P.  L.,  v  365. 

2.  To  be  deficient  in ;  to  be  lacking  iu  respect  of 
or  to  the  amount  of;  to  fall  or  come  short  in. 

3.  To  have  occasion  for,  as  something  requisite, 
necessary,  useful,  proper,  or  desirable;  to  need,  to 

require. 

"He  persisted  in  remaining  where  he  was  not  ir«n/*'<f.'f 
— Mucaulay;  Ii>*t.  Eug.,  ch  xvii. 

4.  To  feel  a  desire  for,  as  for  something  absent, 
noeded,  lost,  or  the  like;  to  feel  the  need  of;  to 
wish  or  long  for ;  to  desire,  to  crave. 

"  I  traut  more  ancles  here  to  welcome  me." 

Shakesp.;  Richard  III.,  iii.  1. 

5.  To  desire  to  speak,  or  to  do  business  with ;  to 
desire  the  presence  or  assistance  of, 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  bo  lacking  or  wanting ;  to  be  absent. 

"  There  man  ted  leysure  not  only  to  place  theym  vndn 
theyr  ante-signes,  but  also  to  put  on  theyr  >kuU." — <ivld- 
inye;  C<esar,  fol.  67. 

2.  To  be  deficient;  not  to  be  sufficient;  not  to 
come  up  to  a  certain  standard ;  to  fail ;  to  come  or 
run  short. 

"  There  wanteth  but  a  mean  to  fill  your  song." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  i.  2. 

3.  To  be  missed ;  not  to  be  present. 

"  Grunivorous  animals  have  a  long  colon  and  caecum,   I 
which  in  carnivorous  are  wanting." — Arbuthnot:  un  Alt' 
ntents. 

4.  To  b«  in  want ;  to  suffer  indigence  or  want. 

"  Why  should  yon  trantf  Behold,  the  earth  hath  roots; 
Within  this  mile  break  forth  a  hundred  springs." 
Shakes?.:  Timon,  IT.  3. 

5.  To  bo  desirous  or  disposed;  to  wish;  as,  He  j 
does  not  want  to  go.     (Colloq.) 

ti"  To  be  wanted:  A  euphemistic  phrase,  signify- 
ing that  the  person  referred  to  is  being  sought  for  , 
by  the  police  on  some  charge. 

"Two  men  supposed  to  be  on  board  of  n  vessel  which  : 
was  loading  at  Hebburn  Coal  staithes,  were  wanted  in  , 
Germany  for  murder," — London  Daily  Telegraph, 

*want  (2).  s.  [O.  Fr.  want  (Fr.  t?ant)*  from  Low 
Lat.  wantus.  from  the  Teutonic;  Icel.  vOttr;  Dan.  i 
vante ;  Sw.wante.]  A  glove. 

*want(3),s.  [A.  S.  wand;  Prov.  Ger.  tcond.]  Anj 
old  name  for  the  inole  or  moldwarp. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     whSt,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     he"re,     camel,    h5r,    there;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh6.     s6n;     mtite,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  -  kw. ' 


wa'n't 

wa'n't,  f.  aiu-.  [See  def.]  A  colloquial  and  vul- 
gar contraction  of  ira.t  not,  , 

*want-age  (age  as  Ig},  s.  [Eng.  want  (1),  s.; 
-ti'l>  .  |  That  which  i.s  wanting  ;  deficiency. 

*want  -er,  s.  [Eng.  want,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  is 
in  want  or  need. 

"The  wanters  are  despised  of  God  and  man." 

Davies:  Scourge  of  Folly,  p.  21. 

wan-thrlv -en,  adj.  [A.  S.  jraii  =  deficient,  and 
English  thriven.]  Stunted,  decayed ;  in  a  state  of 
•decay  or  decline.  (Scotch.) 

"And  what  am  I  but  a  poor,  wasted  waiithriven  tree, 
dug  up  by  the  roots?"—  Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  oh.  ir. 
*want  -less,  *want-les,  adj.    [Eng.  want  (1),  s. ; 
-less.\    Having  no  wanti  abundant,  fruitful. 
"The  wantles  counties,  Essex,  Kent." 

Warner:  Albions'  England,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiv. 

wan-t&n,  *wan-touu,  *wan-towen,  *wan- 
towne,  <(.  &  «.  [A.  S.  wan=deficient,  and  tnwen, 
for  togen,  pa.  par.  of  te6n=to  draw,  to  educate,  to 
bring  up;  hence,  the  original  meaning  is  unre- 
claimed, uneducated,  not  taken  in  hand  by  a  mas- 
ter.] [WANE,  TDG,  v.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Unruly,  dissipated,  wild. 

"He  .  .  .  associate  vnto  hym  certeyn  wanton  per. 
eones,  &  bete  his  mayster."—  Fabyan:  Chronycle,  chap, 
cxxvii. 

2.  Indulging  the  natural  appetites  or  impulses 
•without  restraint;  licentious,  dissolute. 

3.  Unrestrained  by  the  rules  of  chastity ;  lascivi- 
ous, lewd,  lustful,  licentious. 

"  Froward  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace, 
Lascivious,  wanton." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  /.,  In.  1. 

4.  Characterized  or  marked  by  licentiousness  or 
lewdness;  lewd. 

"To  do  him  wanton  rites,  which  cost  them  woe." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  i.  414. 

5.  Moving,  wandering,  or  roving  about  in  gayety 
or  sport;  playful,  frolicsome,  sportive. 

"All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping  and  vain." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  V.  2. 

•6,  Moving  or  flying  loosely ;  hanging  or  playing 
freely. 

"Tresses    .    .    .    in  wanton  ringlets  wav'd." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  iv.  306. 

7.  Causing  loose  movements ;  fresh,  brisk. 

"  Now  hoist  the  sail,  and  let  the  streamers  float 
Upon  the  wanton  breeze." — Cowper:  Task,  ii.  256. 

8.  Running  to  excess ;  unrestrained,  loose. 
•9.  Light,  trifling,  idle. 

"  Every  idle,  nice,  and  wanton  reason." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  iv.  L 

*10.  Luxuriant   in  growth ;  over-fertile  or  abun- 
nt;  rank,  luxurious. 
"What  we  by  day    .    .    .    prop  or  bind, 
One  night  or  two  with  wanton  growth  derides, 
Tending  to  wild."  Hilton:  P.  L.,  ii.  211. 

11.  Arising  from  or  characterized  by  extreme  f ool- 
ardiness  or  recklessness,  or  from  an  utter  disre- 
ard  of  right  or  consequences. 

"A  wanton  or  injurious  exercise  of  this  great  preroga- 
tive."— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  7. 
B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  lewd  person  ;  a  lascivious  man  or  woman. 
"To  lip  a  wanton  in  a  secure  couch." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  1. 

*2.  A  merry,  frolicsome  rogue ;  a  sportive  crea- 
•e;  a  trifler. 

"The  sportive  wanton  pleas'd  with  some  new  play." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xv.  418. 

3.  A  pampered,  petted  creature;  one  brought  up 
n  luxury ;  an  effeminate  person ;  one  spoiled  by 
ndulgence. 

"A  beardless  boy,  a  cockered,  silken  wanton." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  V.  1. 

twan  -ton,  v.  i.  &  t.    [WANTON,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  sport  or  dally  in  lowdness  or  licentiousness ; 
)  sport  lasciviously. 

"To  toy,  to  wanton,  dally,  smile,  and  jest." 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  106. 

2.  To  frolic ;  to  play  sportively. 

"Now  wanton' 'I  lost  in  flags  and  reeds, 
Now  starting  into  sight." 

Cowper:  Dog  and  Water-lily. 

3.  To  grow  luxuriantly.. 

"  Nature  here 

Wanton'd  as  in  her  prime,  aud  play'd  at  will 
Her  virgin  fancies."  Hilton:  P.  L.,  v.  295. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  wanton. 

"If  he  does  win,  it  wantons  him  with  overplus,  and 
inters  him  into  new  ways  of  expense."— Feltham:  Resolves, 
li.68. 
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2.  To  spend  or  waste  in  wantonness. 

"  Hee  wantons  away  his  life  foolishly,  that,  when  he  is 
well,  will  take  physick  to  make  him  sick.'  —  Bp.  Hall: 
Defeat  of  Crueltie. 

•wan  -t6n-Ifig,  s.    [Eng.  wanton;  -ing.] 

1.  The  act  of  playing  the  wanton. 

2.  A  wanton. 

"  The  Muses  to  be  woxen  wantonings." 

Ilall:  Satires,  I.  il.  34. 

*wan -t&n-lze,  r.  *.  [Eng.  wanton;  -ize.]  To 
frolic ;  to  wanton ;  to  play  the  wanton. 

"The  prettie  rill  a  place  espies 
Where  with  the  pebbles  she  would  wantonize. 

Browne:  Britannia's  Pastorals,  i.  4. 

wan  -t6n-l£,  adv.    [Eng.  wanton,  a. ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a    wanton   manner;    lasciviously,   lewdly, 
sportively,  frolicsomely,  playfully,  carelessly. 

"  This  carrion-flesh  which  thou  wantonly  infectent  with 
the  false  colors  of  thy  pride."— Bp.  Ilall:  Pharisatsme  and 
Christianitie. 

2.  With    utter   disregard   of   the   consequences; 
recklessly. 

"A  plague  so  little  to  be  fear'd, 
As  to  be  wantonly  incurr'd." 

Cowper:  Mutual  Forbearance. 

wan  -ton-ness,  *wan-ton-es,  *wan-ton-esse, 
*wan-ton-nesse,  *  wan-toun-esse,  «.  [English 

wanton,  a. ;  -ness.] 

*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wanton ;  license ; 
disregard  of  restraint. 

"To  abuse  all  acts  of  grace,  and  turn  them  into  wanton- 
ness."— King  Charles:  Eikon  Basilike. 

2.  Licentiousness,  lowdness,  lascivionsness. 

3.  Sportiveness,  frolicsomeness,  gayety,  sport. 

"  Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night, 
Only  for  wantonness." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iv.  1. 

«4.  Effeminacy. 

"  Somewhat  he  lisped  for  his  wantonnesse , 
To  make  his  English  swete  upon  his  tonge." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  266.    (Prol.) 

5.  An  utter  disregard  of  consequences  or  right; 
recklessness ;  as,  the  wantonness  of  an  attack. 

6.  A  wanton  or  outrageous  act. 

"  It  were  a  wantonness,  and  would  demand 
Severe  reproof.  ' 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

•wan  -trust, *wan-truste,  sub&t.  [A.  S.  wan= 
deficient,  and  Eng.  trust.]  Distrust. 

"I  saie  not  these  thynges  for  no  wantruste  that  I  have." 
— Chaucer:  Testament  of  Love,  bk.  i. 

•want'-?  (1),  s.  [Eng.  want  (3),  s. ;  -y.]  A  mole ; 
a  moldwarp. 

"  Some  creatures,  albeit  they  be  alwaies  covered  within 
the  ground,  yet  live  and  breath  nevertheless,  and 
namely  the  waiity  or  mold-warpes."— P.  Holland:  Pliny, 
bk.  ix.,  ch.  vii. 

want'  f  (2),  s.  [Cf.  Dutch  «'ant=cordage,  tack- 
ling.] A  leather  tie  or  rope;  a  broad  girth  of 
leather  by  which  the  load  is  bound  upon  the  back 
of  a  beast.  (Prov.) 

"A  pannell  and  wanty,  pack  saddle,  and  ped." 

Tusser:  Husbandry  Furniture,  p.  11. 

*wanze,  v.  i-  [A.  S.  wansian,  from  iranian=to 
wane  (q.  v.).]  To  wane,  to  waste,  to  wither.  • 

"Many  bewrayed  themselves  to  be  time-servers,  and 
wanzed  away  to  nothing,  us  fast  as  ever  they  seemed  to 
come  forward." — Rogers:  Xaaman  the,  Syrian. 

wan  -zey,  van'-zey,  s.    [See  def.] 
Bot. :  An  Abyssinian  name  for  Cordia  abyssinica. 
wap  (l),v.  t.  <fc  i.    [A  variant  of  whan;    Middle 
Eng.<jwapp«n=to  palpitate.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  strike  or  knock  against;  to  beat.    (Prov.) 

2.  To  wallop;    to  give  a    beating  to;   to  whop. 
(CoUog.) 

*3.  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with. 

4.  To  throw  quickly  ;  to  toss.    (Scotch.) 

B.  Intrants.:   To  flutter;  to  boat  the  wings  vio- 
lently.   (Prov.) 

wap,  s.  [WAP  (I),  verb.]  A  throw;  a  quick  and 
smart  stroke.  (Scotch.) 

*wap,  v.  i.    [YAP.]    To  yelp,  to  yap  (q.  v.). 

"'Tis  the  little  mapping  of  small  dogs  that  stirs  up  the 
cruel  mastives."—  Cotton  Mather:  A  Discourse  on  Witch- 
craft (ed.  1089),  p.  24. 

wap  -a-cut,  wap-a-cuth-a,  s.  [North  American 
Indian  name.] 

Ornith.:  The  Snowy  Owl  (q.v.). 

"Mr.  Hutchins,  in  his  manuscript  observations  on  the 
habits  of  birds  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory,  says  of  his 
'Spotted  Owl'  or  'Wapactitha,'  that  it  'makes  a  nest  in 
the  dry  grounds,'  and  'lays  from  five  to  ten  eggs  in  May.' 
I  think  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  it  was 
the  Snowy  Owl."—  Prof,  fiewton,  in  Proc.  ZoOl.  Soc.,  1861, 
p.  394. 
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wap-a-too,s.    [WAPPATOO.] 

*waped,  mlj.  LAwHAFE.]  Crushed  by  misery; 
downcast,  dejected,  rueful. 

wa  -pen-shaw,  wa  -pin-schaw,  subst.  [Lit.  a 
weapon-show.  |  An  appearance  or  review  of  persons 
under  arms,  made  formerly  in  Scotland  at  certain 
times  in  every  district.  These  exhibitions,  or  meet- 
ings were  not  designed  for  military  exercises,  but 
only  for  showing  that  the  lieges  were  properly  pro- 
vided with  arms.  The  name  has  been  revived  in 
some  quarters,  and  applied  to  the  periodical  gath- 
erings of  the  volunteer  corps  of  a  more  or  less  wide 
district  for  review,  inspection,  shooting  competi- 
tions, and  the  like. 

wa  pen-take,  wa  -pen-tac,  s.  [A.S.  w&penge- 
trtce  (dat.)  =  a  district,  a  wapen  take,  nom.  w&penge- 
t<kc,  wdipentdc;  Low  Latin  wapentac,  wapenta- 
gium,  from  Iceland  vapnatak=n  weapontaking  or 
touching ;  hence,  a  vote  of  consentso  expressed,  and, 
lastly,  a  subdivision  of  a  shire  in  the  Danish  part 
of  England  corresponding  to  the  hundred  in  other 
parts;  from  Icel.  vdpna  (genit.  pi.  of  vapn)  -  a 
weapon,  and  tak=a  taking,  a  hold,  a  grasp,  from 
taka=ta  take,  to  seize,  to  grasp,  to  touch.  Ine 
name  is  derived  from  the  custom  of  the  chiefs  of  a 
particular  district  meeting  at  a  certain  day  at  ;i 
specified  spot,  when  the  head  chief,  alighting  from 
his  horse,  raised  his  spear  in  the  air,  and  the  infe- 
rior chiefs,  also  on  foot,  touched  this  spoar  with 
their  lances,  and  so  acknowledged  their  fealty.  I  A 
name  formerly  given  in  some  of  the  northern  shires 
of  England,  and  still  retained  in  Yorkshire,  to  a  ter- 
ritorial division  of  the  county  corresponding  to  the 
hundred  of  the  southern  counties. 

"The  hundred  and  the  wapentake  is  all  one,  as  I  read 
in  some,  and  by  this  division  not  a  name  appertinent  to  a 
set  number  of  townes  (for  then  all  hundreds  should  be  of 
equal  quantitie)  but  a  limited  jurisdiction.  —Holmshea: 
Desoript.  Eng.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

wap'-I-tl,  s.    [North  Arner.  Indian.] 

Zoology:  Cervus  canadensis,  a  native  of  North 
America,  ranging  from  Carolina  to  56-57'  N.  lati- 
tude. It  is  closely  allisd  to  butconsidorably  larger 
than  the  Stag  (q.  v.),  standing  about  fifty-four 
inches  at  the  shoulder.  Yellowish  brown  on  upper 
parts ;  sides  gray,  long  coarse  hair  in  front  of  neck, 
like  a  dewlap;  antlers  large,  brow-tine  duplicated. 
It  freqents  low  grounds,  or  woody  tracts  near  savan- 
nahs or  marshes.  The  venison  is  of  little  value,  as 
it  is  coarse  and  dry  ;  but  the  hide  makes  excellent 
leather.  Called  also,  but  erroneously,  the  Elk  and 
Gray  Moose. 

wapp,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut. :  A  leader  on  the  end  of  a  pendant,  acting 
as  a  fair-leader. 

wap  -pa-too,  s.    [See  def.] 

Botany :  The  name  given  by  the  Indians  of  north- 
western'America  to  (1)  the  tubers  of  Sagittarialit- 
toralis.  which  they  eat ;  (2)  to  the  potato.  (Treat, 
of  Bot.) 

wappe,  s.    [WAPPET.] 

*wap  -pened,  a.  [See  def.]  A  word  only  found 
in  the  passage  given  below,  and  of  doubtful  origin 
and  meaning ;  one  suggestion  is  that  it  is  connected 
witii  wap,  in  the  old  sense  of,  to  have  sexual  inter- 
course. A  proposed  emendation  is  wappered  (q.  v.). 

"This  [gold!  it  is 
That  makes  the  wappened  widow  wed  again." 

Shakesp. :  Timon,  iv.  3. 

wap  -per,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  name  given 
to  the  smaller  species  of  river-gudgeon. 

wap'-per,  v.  i.    [A  freq.  from  wap  (q.  y.) ;  Dutch 
wapperen=to  waver,  to  fluctuate,  to  vacillate.]  To 
move  quickly  and  tremulously,  as   from   natural 
infirmity  ;  to  totter,  to  twitter,  to  blink. 
"  But  still  he  stole  his  face  to  set  awrye, 
And  wappering  turned  up  his  white  of  eye." 

Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

wapper-eyed,  s.  Raving  eyes  that  move  in  a 
quick,  tremulous  manner.  (Prov.) 

wap-pered,  a.  [WAPPEE, v.J  Restless, fatigued, 
worn  out.  (Prof.) 

wap  -pet,  s.  [See  def.|  A  kind  of  cur,  said  to 
bo  so  named  from  his  yelping  voice.  (Prov.) 

wap  -pler-ite  (w  as  v),  ».  [After  Herr  Wappler 
of  Dresden  ;  suff.  -He  (Mm.).] 

M in. :  A  magnesiau-pliarmacolite  crystallizing  in 
the  triclinic  system.  Crystals  small,  sometimes  in 
globular  encrustations.  Hardness,  2-2'5 ;  specific 
gravity,  2'48 ;  color,  white  ;  luster,  vitreous.  Com- 
position :  A  hydrated  arspnate  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, the  moan  of  two  analyses  yielding  the  for- 
mula 2CaOAsOs+8H  where  some  of  the  lime  is 
replaced  by  magnesia.  Found  at  Joachimsthal, 
Bohemia. 

war,  *warre,  *werre,  *wyrre,  s.  [An  English 
word,  appearing  in  the  Laws  of  Canute,  De  Foresta, 
§9.  Cogn.  with  O.  Fr.  W'erre  (Fr.  r/uerre),  from  O. 
H.  Gor.  i0erra=voxation,  strife,  confusion,  broil; 


boll,    bfiy;     p6ut,    J<5wl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -Won,     -slon  =  sh&n;     -Won,      -gion  =  zhun.    -tlous,    -clous. 


sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,   ph  =  I 
-sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel.      del. 


war -cap  tain 

ic£rren  =  to  bring  into  confusion,  to  entangle,  to 
embroil ;  O.  Dan.  werre=war,  hostility,  from  wer- 
ren,  verwerren=to  embroil,  to  bring  into  disorder 
or  confusion ;  Dut.  trar=eutanglement,  confusion; 
warren=to  disturb,  to  embroil.] 

1.  A  contest  between   nations  and  states  (Inter- 
national War),  or  between  parties  in  the  same  state 
(Civil  War) ,  carried  on  by  force  of  arms,  and  resorted 
to  either  for  purposes  of  advantage  or  of  revenge. 
The  one  party  possesses  or  takes  possession  of  some- 
thing which  the  other  has  resolved  to  seize,  or  has 
inflicted  some  real  or  supposed  injury  on  the  other, 
which  he  determines  to   punish  by  the  infliction  of 
a  corresponding  chastisement.    Formerly,  war  was 
waged  at  the  will  of  despotic  monarch* ;  now  wars 
usually  arise,  in  the  first  instance,  from  disputes 
concerning   territorial  possessions    and   frontiers, 
unjust  dealings  with  the  citizens  of  one  state  by 
another,  questions  of  race  and  sentiment,  jealousy 
of  military  prestige,  or  mere  lust  of  conquest.  Civil 
wars  arise  from  the  claims  of  rival  competitors  for 
the  supreme  power  in  a  state,  or  for  the  establish- 
ment of  some  important  point  connected  with  civil 
or  religious  liberty.    In  all  cases,  the  object  of  each 
contending  party  is  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
other  by  defeating  or  dispersing  his  army  or  navy, 
by  the  occupation  of  some  important  part  of  his 
country,  such    as    the    capital,  or  the   principal 
administrative  and  commercial  centers,  or  the  ruin 
of  his  commerce,  thus  cutting  off  his  sources  of 
recuperation  in    men,  money,  and  material.     An 
international  or  public  war  can  only  be  authorized 
by  the  sovereign  power  of  the  nations,  and  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  hostilities  it  is  now  usual 
for  the  state  taking  the  initiative  to  issue  a  decla- 
ration of  war,  which  usually  takes  the  form  of  an 
explanatory  manifesto    addressed    to   the  neutral 
states.  An  aggressive  or  offensive  war  isonecarried 
into  the  territory  of  a  hitherto  friendly  power;  and 
a  defensive  war  is  one  carried  on  to  resist  such 
aggression.    Certain  lawsj  usages,  or  rights  of  war 
are  recognized  by  international  law.    By  such  laws 
it  is  allowable  to  seize  and  destroy  the  persons  or 
property  of  armed  enemies,   to  stop  up  all  their 
channels  of  traffic  or  supply,  and  to  appropriate 
everything  in  an  enemy's  country  necessary  for  the 
supporter  subsistence  of  the  invading  army.    On 
the  other  hand,  though  an  enemy  may  lawfully  be 
starved  into  a  surrender,  wounding,  except  in  bat- 
tle, mutilation,  and  all  cruel  and  wanton  dovasta- 
tion,  are  contrary  to  the  usages  of  war,  as  are  also 
the  bombarding  of  a  defenseless  town,  firing  on  a 
hospital,  the  use  of  poison  in  any  way,  or  torture  to 
extort  information  from  an  enemy.    [SUCCESSION,  ^f 
(7.).] 

"  Upon  the  same  principle  also  the  sole  prerogative  of 
making  wtrr  and  peace  is  vested  in  the  crown.  For  the 
right  of  making  war.  which  by  nature  subsisted  in  every 
individual,  is  given  up  by  all  private  persons  that  enter 
into  society,  and  is  vested  in  the  sovereign  power." — 
Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  7. 

2.  Any  contest. 

"Excel  as  in  this  wordy  war." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xx. 

3.  The  profession  of  arm? ;  the  art  of  war. 
"Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 

shall  they  learn  war  any  more." — Isaiah  ii.  4. 

*4.  Instruments  of  war.    (Poetical.) 

"  The  god  of  love  inhabits  there. 
With  all  his  rage,  and  dread,  and  grief,  and  care; 
His  complement  of  stores  and  total  irar." 

Prior.     (Todd.) 

*5.  Forces,  army.    (Poetical.) 

"  On  their  embattled  ranks  the  waves  return, 
And  overwhelm  their  tear." 

Milton:  P.  L,,   xii.  214. 

6.  A  state  of  hostility  or  violent  opposition;  a 
hostile  actor  action;  hostility,  enmity. 

"Duncan's  horses 

Turn'd  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung  out, 
Contending  'gainst  obedience,  as  they  would 
Make  war  with  man."  Shaken^.:  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

^!f  The  word  is  sometimes  used  in  the  plural  form 
with  the  same  signification  as  it  has  in  the  singu- 
lar. 

"la  Signior  Montanto  returned  from  the  tears?" 

Shakesp.:  J/ue/i  Ado,  i.  1. 

•f  (1)  Articles  of  war :  [ARTICLE.] 

(2)  Civil  war:  [ClviL.] 

(3)  Council  of  war:  [CouxciL.] 

(4)  Holy  war:  A  war  undertaken  from  religious 
motives ;  a  crusade :  as,  the  wars  undertaken  to  de- 
liver the  Holy  Land  from  infidels. 

(5)  Honors  of  tear :  [HONOR,  «.] 

(6)  Wars  of  the  Roses:  [RosE.J 
*war-captaln,  s.    A  general. 

"Flags  on  graves,  and  great  war-captains 
Grasping  both  the  earth  and  heaven!" 

Longfellow .•  Hiawatha,  xiv. 

war-chariot,  s.    [CHARIOT,  A.  1.] 
war- Cloak,  8.    A  military  cloak. 

"But the  rude  litter,  roughly  spread 
With  war-cloaks,  is  her  homely  bed." 

Moore:  Lalla  Rookh. 
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War-Club,  s.     A  club  used  by  sava^.'>  in  war. 
"Laden  with  war-clubs,  bows  and  arrows." 

Lunyffllnir:   Iliotrtttlia,  xv. 

*war-craft.  s.    The  art  or  science  of  war. 
"He  had  officers  who  did  ken  the  uvir-mr/f  "     Fuller: 
Worthies;  Lanciishire,  i.  568. 

war-cry,  s.    A  cry  or  phrase  used  in  war  for 
mutual  recognition  and  encouragement;  a   short, 
pithy  expression  or  phrase  usod  in  common  by  a 
body  of  troops  or  the  like  in  charging  an  enemy. 
"And  the  war-cry  was  forgotten." 

U»ujfi  Il-nr;  Ili-tictttha,  xiii. 

war-dance,  s. 

1.  A  dance  engaged  in  by  savages,  before  a  war- 
like expedition. 

2.  A  dance  simulating  a  battle, 
war-department,  subst.  That  department  of  the 

government  which  is  charged  with  the  maintenance, 
direction,  and  efficiency  of  the  forces  of  a  state; 
specifically,  the  department  of  the  United  States 
government  performing  the  functions  enumerated. 

*1  The  war  department  of  the  United  States  is 
under  the  supervision  of  a  Secretary  of  War,  who 
has  entire  control  of  all  matters  relating  to  the 
equipment,  discipline,  &c.,  of  the  military  forces  of 
the  country,  and  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  carry- 
ing into  effect  all  laws  relative  to  the  army  enacted 
by  Congress.  His  authority  in  military  matters  is 
second  only  to  that  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  a  Cabinet  officer,  and  is  usually 
accounted  the  third  in  point  of  dignity  and  import- 
ance, the  portfolios  of  State  and  the  Treasury  being 
the  first  two.  During  the  stormy  career  of  the 
republic  this  office  has  several  times  been  one  on 
which  devolved  the  conductof  weighty  affairs.  The 
first  Secretary  of  War  was  Henry  Knox  of  Massa 
chusetts,  whose  term  of  office  began  with  that  of 
President  Washington.  During  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain  three  secretaries  of  war  followed  each 
other  in  quick  succession.  They  were  John  Arm- 
strong, James  Monroet  and  William  H.  Crawford. 
The  secretary  at  the  time  that  war  broke  out  was 
William  Eustis.  During  the  Mexican  War  William 
L.  Marcy  guided  the  department.  During  Buchan- 
an's administration,  the  exciting  period  just  pre- 
ceding the  Civil  War,  John  B.  Floyd  was  the  head 
of  the  departmentj  and  it  was  charged  that  his 
Southern  sympathies  induced  him  to  store  a  large 
amount  of  war  supplies  in  the  South,  which  sup- 
plies when  appropriated  by  the  seceding  states 
enabled  them  to  levy  war  against  the  general  gov- 
ernment. He  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  Holt,  who, 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  severed  his 
connection  with  the  department,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Simon  Cameron,  who  in  the  same  year  (1861) 
gave  place  to  Edwin  M.  Stanton, under  whose  guid- 
ance the  department  waged  the  long  and  bloody 
war  of  secession.  Stanton  during  the  reconstruc- 
tion period  was  succeeded  ad  interim  by  Gen.  U.  S, 
Grant,  and  the  following  secretaries  succeeded  in 
the  order  named:  Lorenzo  Thomas,  John  M.  Scho- 
field,  John  A.  Rawlins,  William  T.  Sherman  and 
W.  W.  Belknap,  whose  term  of  office  expired  when 
the  country  was  once  more  in  statu  quo. 

war-drum,  s,    A  military  drum. 

"  Till  the  war-drum  throbbed  no  longer." 

Tennyson:  Locksley  Hall,  127. 

*war-fleld, «.    A  battle-field. 

"  Through  the  war-field's  bloody  haze." 

Moore:  Paradise  and  the  Peri, 

*War-flame,  «.  A  beacon-fire  placed  on  an  emi- 
nence to  rouse  the  inhabitants  of  a  counts*  or  district 
in  case  of  invasion  or  attack ;  a  fire-signal. 

*war-garron,  subst.  A  war-horse;  a  jade  used  in 
war.  (Carlyle.) 

*war-gear,  s.  Accouterments  or  equipment  for 
war. 

"Armed  himself  with  all  his  war-gear." 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  ix. 

war-god,  s. 

Anthrop.:  The  personified  spirit  of  tribal  war;  a 
deity  supposed  to  watch  over  tribal  or  national 
interests  in  time  of  war.  In  some  cases  the  war-god 
seems  to  have  been  the  chief  deity  ;  in  classic  times 
the  war-gods  (Ares  and  Mars)  were  among  the  supe- 
rior gods;  the  Jews  seem  to  have^ conceived  that 
the  function  of  a  war-god  was  a  fitting  attribute  of 
Jehovah  (cf.  2  Sam.  xvii.  45) ;  and  traces  of  this 
mode  of  thought  linger  in  the  familiar  expression, 
The  God  of  Battles. 

"  Polynesia  is  a  region  where  quite  an  assortment  of 
war-gods  may  be  collected."— Tylor.-  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1878), 
ii.  307. 

war-horse,  s.  A  horse  used  in  war;  a  charger; 
a  trooper's  horse. 

"On  burnished  hooves  his  war-horse  trode." 

Tennyson:  Lady  ofShalott,  iii.  29. 

*war-man,  s.   A  warrior. 

"The  sweet  war-man  is  dead  and  rotten."— Shakevp.t 
Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 
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•war-marked,  a.  Bearing  the  marks  or  traces 
of  war  ;  approved  in  war  ;  veteran. 

"  Distract  your  army,  which  doth  most  consist 
Of  tc'ir-iiiarkril   footmen." 

>7l(i'iV*/j.  :   AU!<IHII  and  ('/'•"/'(ifm,  iii.  8. 

twar-minister,  s.  A  minister  charged  with  or 
distinguished  for  military  administration. 

"Its  new  name  of  Pittsburg  commemorates  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  great  \rar-minister."  —  Taylor:  Words  and 
Places  (1878),  ch.  ii. 

•war-monger,  s.    One  who  makes  a  trade  or  pro- 
fession of  war  ;  a  mercenary  soldier.  (Spenser:  F.Q., 
III.  x.  29.) 
twar-music,  .s.    Military  music, 

"And  I  that  prated  peace,  when  first  I  heard 
H'ar-tnusie  felt  the  blind  wild  beast  of  force." 

Tennyson:  PHiicrxn,  v.  256. 

*war-note,  s.    A  war-cry, 

"  The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn's  hills 
Have  heard."  Byron:  Childe  Harolit,  iii.  26. 

war-office,  s,  A  British  public  office  or  depart- 
ment in  which  military  affairs  are  superintended  or 
administered  ;  it  is  presided  over  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  assisted  by  one  parliamentary 
and  one  permanent  under-secretary  of  state.  It  is 
subdivided  into  three  departments—  military,  ord- 
nance, and  financial,  under  the  control  respect- 
ively of  the  commander-in-chief,  the  surveyor-gen- 
eral of  the  ordnance,  and  the  financial  secretary. 

war-paint,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  Paint  put  on  the  face  and  other  parts  of 
the   body  by  North  American  Indians   and  other 
savages  on  going  to  war,  with  the  object  of  making 
their  appearance  more  terrible  to  their  enemies. 

"Painted  was  he  with  his  war-paint*, 
Stripes  of  yellow,  red,  and  azure." 

Lunafellinc    Hiaieaiha,  viii. 

2.  Fig.  :  Official  costume;    applied  also  to  even- 
ing dress.    (Slang.) 

"Sir  William  Jenner,  in  his  tcar-paftit  as  President  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians."—  S(.  James's  Gazette, 
April  9,  1888. 

war-path,  s.  The  route  or  path  taken  on  going 
to  war;  a  warlike  expedition  or  excursion.  (Used 
chiefly  in  regard  to  North  American  Indians.) 

IT  On  the  warpath:  On  a  hostile  or  warlike  ex- 
pedition; hence,  colloquially,  about  to  make  an 
attack  on  an  adversary  or  measure. 

war-risk,  s.  A  name  given  by  insurance  men  to 
policies  written  on  property  obnoxious  to  destruc- 
tion or  damage  by  ,-eason  of  a  war  then  being  waged  ; 
applied  generally  to  marine  insurance. 

"The  trouble  between  China  and  Japan  has  stimulated 
marine  insurance  by  creating  a  demand  for  war-rinks. 
The  war-risk  is  taken 
destruction  of  mercha 


The  war-risk  is  taken  by  companies  against  seizure  or 
handise  by  a  belligerent  power."— 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

war-ship,  s.  An  armed  vessel,  for  the  purpose 
of  waging  war  upon  the  water;  a  naval  vessel, 
[NAVY,  CEUISEE,  BATTLESHIP,  GUNBOAT.] 

If  Warships  have  always  been  an  important  factor 
in  the  armament  of  those  states  which  have  a  por- 
tion or  the  whole  of  their  territory  contiguous  to 
the  seas  of  the  world.  In  no  branch  of  warfare 
have  the  means  of  offense  and  defense  been,  in  a 
few  years,  the  subjects  of  so  much  change,  both  in 
type  and  effectiveness,  as  in  naval  construction  and 
armament.  For  many  centuries  after  the  invention 
of  firearms  the  progress  in  the  direction  of  invul- 
nerable war-ships  was  very  slow,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  naval  operations  of  the  American  Civil  War 
had  given  to  the  civilized  nations  of  earth  a  great 
object  lesson  that  the  development  of  ships  as  fight- 
ing machines  was  accelerated.  Prior  to  that  time 
the  strength  of  naval  vessels  was  considered  to  lie 
entirely  in  the  number  of  men  and  guns  that  a  ship 
carried.  The  building  by  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment of  the  iron-clad  ram  "  Virginia  "  directed 


A  Typical  Warship— the  United  States  Cruiser 
"  Minneapolis." 

attention  to  the  value  of   armor-clad  ships,  and 


cessful  flght  of  that  vessel  aga 

convinced  naval  architects  that  the  wooden  war- 
ship had  suddenly  become  obsolete.  From  this 
point  the  development  of  strength  in  war-ships  U 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,    what,    fail,    father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,     pot, 
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marvelous.  Each  civilized  nation  vied  with  the 
other  in  the  production  of  what  was  vainly  imag- 
ined would  prove  invincible  and  invulnerable  ships, 
but  as  fast  as  the  defensive  power  of  armor  was 
increased  the  offensive  power  of  the  guns  with 
which  other  ships  were  armed  was  augmented. 
Hence  i'  came  about  that  in  many  instances  a  war- 
ship was  scarcely  clear  from  the  stocks  on  which 
she  had  been  built  before  she  was  obsolete.  Indeed, 
so  patent  was  the  fact  that  the  development  of  high 
explosives,  of  powerful  guns,  and  of  improved  pro- 
jectiles had  rendered  all  devices  in  the  way  of 
armor  useless,  that  there  were  not  lacking  naval 
experts  to  declare  that  no  battle-ship  existed  which 
was  invulnerable.  This  sentiment  produced  a  great 
reaction  in  the  methods  of  naval  construction,  and 
the  efforts  of  engineers  wore  directed  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  class  of  swift-sailing  ships,  that  were  capa- 
ble of  inflicting  groat  injury  upon  other  vessels, 
particularly  merchant  ships,  and  then  escaping 
from  heavier  opponents  by  reason  of  their  speed. 
When  the  revival  of  naval  construction  began  in 
this  country  this  idea  was  predominant  in  the 
minds  of  government  engineers,  and  the  result  has 
been  that,  except  in  few  instances,  the  war-ships 
constructed  of  late  years  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment have  been  of  the  swift  cruiser  type  rather 
than  of  the  line-of -battleship  order.  Two  of  the  most 
noted  ships  of  the  cruiser  type  constructed  in  this 
country  are  the  "Columbia"  and  the  "Minneapo- 
lis." Of  the  latter  the  following  extract  is  descript- 
ive: 

"The  trial  trip  of  the  new  United  States  cruiser  Minne- 
apolis was  made  off  Cape  Ann.  The  distance  out  and 
return  was  eighty-eight  nautical  miles.  Nearly  eight  of 
these  were  traveled  ut  the  eztraordinary  average  rate  of 
25.42  miles  per  hour.  The  average  speed  on  the  return 
was  23. '2,  and  on  the  whole  trip  23.05  nautical  miles  per 
hour.  The  best  previous  record  wa^  made  by  the  sister 
ship,  Columbia,  which  achieved  au  average  of  22.8 miles 
for  each  of  four  consecutive  hours.  The  vessel  is  412  feet 
long,  58  feet  beam,  and  22  feet  nl.>  inches  normal  draft, 
with  a  displacement  of  7,350  tons.  The  power  consists  of 
three  three-cylinder  vertical  inverted  triple-expansion 
engines,  having  about  22,000  indicated  horse-power.  This 
drives  three  screws,  one  on  the  middle  line,  as  in  single- 
screw  vessels,  and  the  other  two  under  the  counters.  The 
steam  is  supplied  by  eight  boilers,  with  a  grate  surface  of 
1,456  square  feet  and  a  heating  surface  of  48,194  square  feet. 
The  weight  of  the  propelling  machinery,  including  water 
in  the  boilers,  is  1,950  tons.  The  maximum  coal  capacity  is 
2,200  tons,  which  would  enable  the  vessel  to  cruise  at  mod- 
erate speed  two-thirds  of  the  distance  around  the  world. 
The  pitch  of  the  screws  is  altered  so  as  to  add  to  the  rap- 
idity with  which  the  vessel  can  be  propelled  through  the 
water.  The  armament  of  the  Minneapolis  is  compara- 
tively light,  she  not  being  a  fighting  ship.  The  design  is 
that  if  necessary  she  should  overtake  and  destroy  any 
commercial  ship  afloat.  Hence  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  subject  of  armor.  But  the  Minneapolis  prob- 
ably would  be  able  to  take  care  of  herself  in  a  skirmish. 
She  is  provided  with  one  8-inch  40-caliber  breech-loading 
rifle,  two  6-inch  rapid  fire  breech-loaders,  eight  4-inch 
rapid  fire  guns,  a  secondary  battery  of  eight  6-pounder 
and  four  1-pounder  rapid  fire  guns,  and  four  Gathngs." 
For  coast  defense  the  type  of  construction  adopted 

3  that  of  the  battleship,  although  there  are  yet  in 
-ommission  a  number  of  double  and  singlo-turreted 
vessels  of  the  "Monitor"  type.  The  material  used 
in  the  construction  of  these  new  vessels  is  steel,  and 

he  armament  is  equal  to  the  best  in  use  in  navies 
A  the  old  world,  consisting  of  the  most  improved 
breech-loading  rifles  and  rapid-fire  guns. 

war-song,  subst.  A  song  having  war  pr  warlike 
deeds  for  its  subject;  a  patriotic  song  inciting  to 
war;  more  specif.,  BUCU  a  song  sung  by  soldiers 
about  to  charge  the  foe  or  at  a  war-dance. 

"When  two  of  these  canoes,  in  which  there  might  be 
ibout  sixty  men,  came  near  enough  to  make  themselves 
heard,  they  sung  their  war-song?  ' — Cook:  First  Voyage, 
i>k.  IS.,  di.  iv. 

*war-thOUgnt,  s.  A  thought  of  war ;  martial  re- 
flection, consideration,  or  deliberation. 

*war-wasted,  a.  Wasted  by  war;  devastated. 

*war-wearled,  adj.  Wearied  by  war;  fatigued 
with  fighting. 

"  The  honorable  captain  there 
Drops  bloody  sweat  from  his  war-weary  limbs." 

Shakesp.;  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  4. 

war-whoop,  s.  A  shout  or  yell  raised  in  presence 
of  the  enemy  ;  a  shout  such  as  Indians  raise  when 
entering  into  battle.  (Often  used  figuratively.) 

war-worn,  a.    Worn  with  military  service. 

"  Their  gesture  sad, 
Invest  in  lank  lean  cheeks  and  war-worn  coats." 

Shakesp.:   Henry  V,,  iv. 

war,  *warre,  *werre,  *wer-rei  en,  v.  i.  &  t. 
[A.  S.  werrien,] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  or  carry  on  war ;  to  carry  on  or  engage 
in  hostilities. 

"Gelon  after  he  had  most  valiantly  warred  against  the 
Carthaginians."—  P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  447. 
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2.  To  contend  ;  to  strive  violently  ;  to  bo  in  a  state 
of  violent  opposition. 

"All  the  warring  winds  that  sweep  the  sky." 

Dryden;   Virgil;  Georgia  i.  432. 
B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  war  upon ;  to  fight  against. 

"To  werre  each  other  and  to  slea." — Oower:  C,  A.  iii. 

2.  To  carry  on,  as  warfare  or  a  contest. 

"That  them  by  them  mightest  war  a  good  warfare."— 
1  Timntha  i.  18. 

war  a-tah.  war-ra-tah,  s.  [Native  Australian 
name.]  [TELOPEA.] 

war  -ble  (i),  *weiM>el-en,  *wer-ble,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[O.  Fr.  werbler=to  quaver  with  the  voice,  to  speak 
in  a  high  tone,  from  M.  H.  Ger.  werbelen;  German 
wirbeln;  O.  H.  Ger.  hwerban=io  be  busy,  to  set  in 
movement,  to  whirl,  to  warble.  Warble  and  whirl 
are  doublets.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  utter  or  sing  in  a   trilling,  guavering,  or 
vibrating    manner ;    to    modulate    with    turns    or 
variations. 

"  Such  notes  as  warbled  to  the  string, 
Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek." 

Milton;  II  Penseroso,  106. 

2.  To  sing  or  carol  generally. 

"  Warbliny  the  Grecian  woes  with  harp  and  voice." 
Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  i.  446. 

*3.  To  cause  to  vibrato  or  quiver. 
"Follow  me  BS  I  sing 
And  touch  the  warbled  string.** 

Milton;  Arcades,  87. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  sing  with  sweetly  flowing,  flexible,  trilling 
notes ;  to  carol  or  sing  with  smoothly  gliding  notes ; 
to  trill. 

"  By  me  nightingale  warbling  nigh." 

Cowper:  Catharlna. 

2.  To   have    a   trilling,    quivering,    or   vibrating 
sound ;  to  be  produced  witn  free,  smooth,  and  rapid 
modulations    in  pitch;  to  be  uttered  in  flowing, 
gliding,  flexible  melody. 

"Such  strains  ne'er  warble  in  the  linnet's  throat." 
Gay.-  Shepherd's  Week,  iii.  3. 

3.  To  give  out  a  smooth,  flowing  sound. 
"The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  answered  to  all." 

Spenser;  v.  Q.,  II.  iii.  71. 

*4.  To  shako,  to  quaver,  to  wobble. 

"It  but  floats  in  our  brains;  we  but  warble  about  it." — 
Andrewes:  Works,  i.  15. 

war  -ble  (2),  v.  t.  &  i,    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Falconry :  To  cross  the  wings  upon  the  back. 

war  -ble  (i),*wer-belle,  wer  ble,  s.    [WARBLE 
(1),  r.]    A  soft  sweot  flow  of  melodious  sounds;  a 
strain  of  clear,  rapidly  uttered,  gliding  tones;  a. 
trilling,  flexible  melody ;  a  carol,  a  song. 
"All  kinds  of  birds  ywronght 

Well  tune  their  voice  with  warble  small,  as  Nature  hath 
them  taught." 

Surrey:  Having  Defied  the  Power  of  Lure. 

war  -ble  (2),  *war  -blet,  s,  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Farriery:  One  of  those -small,  hard  tumors  on  the 
backs  of  horses  occasioned  by  the  heatof  the  saddle 
in  traveling,  or  by  the  uneasiness  of  its  situation; 
also  a  small  tumor  produced  by  the  larvee  of  the 
gadfly  on  the  backs  of  horses,  cattle,  &c. 

"He  was  either  suffering  from  warbles  or  another  form 
of  skin  eruption." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

warble-fly,  s.    The  gadfly. 

"Among  the  pests  was  named  the  ox-bot,  or  warble-fly, 
which  Miss  Ormerod  hus  recently  investigated."  —  London 
Daily  Chronicle. 

war  -bier,  s.    [Eng.  ivarbl(e) ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.Lany.:  One  who  or  that  which  warbles  ;  a 
singer,  a  songster.    (Applied  especially  to  birds.) 

"  Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  dny  and  one 
The  livelong  night."  Cowper:  Task,  i.  200. 

II.  Ornitli. :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the  Sylvi- 
idte  (q.  v.),  many  of  which,   however,  are  better 
known  by  other  popular  names,  as  the  Nightingale, 
Blackcap,  Chiffchaff,   Hedge-Sparrow,  &c. ;    while 
others  receive  the  name  Warblor  withsomeoualify- 
ing  epithet,  as  the  Reed-warbler,  Dartford  \\  arbler, 
&c.    Most  of  the  latter  belonging  to  the  old  genus 
Sylvia,  now  divided.     Many  of  the  Sylviime  (q.  v.), 
sometimes  called  True  Warblers,  are  distinguished 
for  the  sweetness  and  compass  of  their  vocal  power ; 
in  some  of  the  other  sub-families  the  popular  name 
has  no  special  significance — e.o.,  in  the  case  of  the 
Hedge-Sparrow.    Most  of  the  Warblers  areof  sober, 
or  even  (lull,  plumage,  but  some  of  the  Australian 
species  are  brilliantly  colored. 

war'-bllfig,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s,    [WABBLE  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  participial  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 
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C,    Assubst.:   A  singing  with    sweetly   flowing, 
flexible,  or  trilling  notes ;  a  warble,  a  carol,  a  song. 
"And  thou,  whose  faint  warblings  my  weakness  can  tell, 
Farewell,  my  loved  harp!  my  last  treasure,  farewell  ! 
Scott;  Last  Words  ofCadwallon,  vi. 

war -bllng-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  warbling;  -ly]  In  a 
warbling  manner. 

-ward,  suff.  [A.  S.  -weard,  as  in  t6weard= to- 
ward (q.  v.);  Icel.  -verdhr;  Goth,  -wairths;  O.  H. 
Ger.  -wert ,  -wart ;  Lat.  versus.  So  also  -wards,  from 
A.  S.  -weardes,  where  -^s  is  a  genitival  suffix,  giving 
an  adverbial  force;  Ger.  -warts;  put.  -waarts.l  A 
common  suffix,  denoting  the  direction  toward  which 
a  person  or  thing  tends ;  as,  upward,  backward, 
forward,  homeward,  froward,  &c. 

"That  echo  of  you  to  shorten  with  youre  way, 
In  this  viage,  shal  tellen  tales  tway, 
To  Canterbury-ward."  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  796. 

ward,  *warde,  v,  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  weardian^to 
keep,  to  watch  ;cogn.  with  Icel.  vardha— to  warrant ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  warden;  Ger.  warten  =  to  watch,  from 
which,  through  the  French,  comes  the  Eng.  guard 
(q.  v.).] 
A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  watch  over ;  to  keep  in  safety ;  to  guard. 
"Whose  porch,  that  most  magnificke  did  appeare, 
Stood  open  wyde  to  all  men  day  and  night, 
Yet  warded  well  by  one  of  mickle  might.'* 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  22. 

2.  To  defend,  to  protect. 

"A  hand  that  warded  him 
From  thousand  dangers." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  fond  off ;  to  repel ;  to  turn  aside,  as  anything 
mischievous  that  approaches.    (Generally  followed 
by  off.) 

"  0p  and  down  he  traverses  his  ground; 
Now  wards  a  felling  blow,  now  strikes  again." 

Daniel.     (Todd.) 

4.  To  line,  to  cover,  as  a  dog  a  bitch. 

"She  used  to  live  in  kennel  with  my  beagles,  and  when 
about  a  year  old  came  in  season,  and  was  warded  in  kennel 
by  one  of  the  hounds."— Field,  March  17.  1888. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  vigilant;  to  keep  watch   or   guard;  to 
guard. 

2.  To  act  on  the   defensive   with  a  weapon;  to 
defend  or  guard  one's  self. 

"  Full  oft  the  rivals  met,  and  neither  spar'd 
His  utmost  force,  and  each  forgot  to  ward." 

Dryden :  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  620. 

3.  To  lodge  ;  to  be  lodged. 

"  His  menne  warded  in  Base  Boleine  that  night."—  Fab- 
yan:  Cronycle;  Henry  VIII.  (an.  1545). 

ward,  *warde,  s.  [A.  S.  weard  =  a  guard,  a 
watchman;  a  guarding,  a  watching;  protection; 
cogn .  with  Icel .  vQrdhr,  genit ,  vardhar  =  ( 1 )  a 
watcher,  a  watchman;  (2)  a  watch;  Ger.  wart=3. 
warder;  Goth.  wards= a  keeper;  in  the  compound, 
daurawards=a  doorkeeper.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  actofwatching  or  guarding;  watch, guard. 

"Some  of  the  soldiers  are  employed  in  keeping  watch 
and  ward  for  the  security  of  private  men."— Dumpier: 
Voyages  (an.  1688). 

*2.  Care,  protection,  charge. 

"  He  toke  the  childe  into  his  warde." 

Gower:  C,  A.,  iii. 

*3.  Means  of  guarding;  protection,  defence,  pre- 
servation. 

"The  best  ward  of  mine  honor  is  rewarding  my  depen- 
dents."—  Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iii. 

*4.  A  person,  or  body  of  persons,  whoso  duty  it  is 
to  guard,  protect,  or  defend ;  a  guarding  or  defen- 
sive force;  a  garrison. 

"The  assieged  castle'swarrt 
Their  stedfast  stonds  did  mightily  maintaine." 

Spenser:  F.  V-,  II.  xi.  15. 

5.  That  which  defends  or  protects;  defence. 

"Oh  !  not  corselet's  ward     .     .     . 
Could  be  thy  manly  bosom's g*>ard." 

Scott-  .tlannion,  vi.  6. 

6.  A  guarding  or  defensive  motion  or  position!  as 
in  fencing  or  the  like ;  a  parrying  or  turning  aside, 
or  intercepting  of  a  blow,  thrust,  &c. 

"Strokes,  wounds,  wards,  weapons,  all  they  did  de- 
spise." Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.,  iii.  36. 

*7.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  under  a  guard- 
ian; the  state  of  being  in  the  custody,  confinement, 
or  charge  of  a  guard,  warder,  or  keeper ;  custody. 

"He  put  them  in  ward  in  the  house  of  the  captain  of 
the  guard. "—Genesis  xl.  3. 

8.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  tinder  the  care 
of  a  guardian  or  protector;  control,  guardianship, 
wardship,  privilege. 

"  I  must  attend  his  majesty's  command,  to  whom  I  am 
now  in  ward."—  Shakesp.:  All's  Wellti.l. 
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9.  Guardianship;  right  of  guardianship. 

"It  is  also  inconvenient,  in  Ireland,  that  the  wards 
and  marriages  of  gentlemen'*)  children  should  be  in  the 
disposal  of  any  of  those  lords."  —  Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

10.  One  who  or  that  which  is  guarded,  or  is  under 
watch,  control,  or  care ;  specifically,  a  minor  or  per- 
son under  guardianship. 

*(f  Ward  in  Chancery :  A  minor  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  Court  of  Chancery,  generally  called  a 
Ward  in  Chancery,  or  a  Ward  of  Court.  For  the 
due  protection  of  such  wards  the  court  has  power 
to  appoint  a  proper  guardian,  where  there  is  none, 
or  to  remove,  whenever  sufficient  cause  is  shown,  a 
guardian,  no  matter  by  whom  appointed ;  but  in  all 
cases  there  must  be  property.  The  court  has  also 
full  power  to  use  vigilant  care  over  the  conduct  of 
the  guardians,  to  see  that  the  wards  are  duly  main- 
tained and  educated ;  and  should  any  one  marry  a 
ward  of  court,  without  the  sanction  of  the  court, 
even  with  the  consent  of  the  guardian,  he  may  be 
committed  to  prison  for  contempt,  and  be  kept  there 
till  he  consents  to  such  a  settlement  as  the  court 
may  direct. 

11.  A  certain  division,  section  or  quarter  of  a  town 
or  city,  such  as  is  under  the  charge  of  an  alderman, 
or  is  constituted  for  the  convenient  transaction  of 
local  public  business  through  committees  appointed 
by  the  inhabitants. 

"  Hakes  all  the  matches  and  the  marriage  feasts 
Within  the  ward." 

Ben  Jonson:  Magnetic  Lady,  i.  1. 

12.  A    territorial    subdivision   of   some    English 
counties,  as  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  Dur- 
ham, equivalent  to  the  hundred  of  the  midland 
counties. 

*13.  A  division  of  a  forest. 

14.  One  of  the  apartments  into  which  a  hospital 
is  divided. 

M  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  witness  left  the  ward." — 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 

H.  Locksmithing : 

1.  A  curved  ridge  of  metal  inside  a  lock  which 
opposes  an  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  a  key  which 
is  not  correspondingly  notched. 

2.  The  notches  or  slots  in  a  key  are  also  called  key 
wards,  somewhat  in  violation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term. 

"She  took  the  wards  in  wax  before  the  fire." 

Pope:  January  and  -I/ay,  510. 

*ward-corn,  $. 

The  duty  of  keeping  watch  and  ward  with  a  horn 
|  Lat .  cornu]  in  time  of  danger  to  blow  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  foe. 

•ward-penny,  s. 

The  same  as  WARDAGE  (q.  v.). 

ward-room,  s. 

Naut.:  A  cabin,  on  boardlarge  ships  of  war,  for 
the  accommodation  of  commissioned  officers.  Used 
also  adjectively ;  as,  ward-room  mess,  ward-room 
steward. 

*ward-Staff,  s,  A  constable's  or  watchman's 
staff. 

*ward  -age  (age  as  I&),  s.  [Eng.  ward,  s. ;  -age.] 

Old  Eng.  Law:  Money  paid  and  contributed  to 
watch  and  ward. 

*ward-corps,  *ward  e-corps,  subst.  [O.  Fr. 
wardf  —  \vatch,  ward,  and  corps  (Lat.  corpus)=& 
body,  j  A  body-guard. 

"Though  thou  pray  Argus  with  his  hundred  eyen 
To  be  my  wardecvrps,  as  he  can  best." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.t  5,941, 

*warde-mote,  s.    [WARDMOTE.] 

ward  en,  *ward  ein,  *ward-eyn,  *ward  un, 
s.  [O.  Fr.  ivardein,  gardein,  gardain— a  warden,  a 
guardian,  from  warder— to  guard.  Cf.  Low  Lat. 
g&rdianu8='A  guardian.] 

J.  Ordinary  Language; 

1.  A  guard,  a  watchman,  a  keeper,  a  guardian. 

"The  tcardein  of  the  gates  gan  to  call 
Thefolk," — Chaucer:  TroitusandCreseide,  v. 

2.  A  chief  or  principal  officer;  a  keeper,  a  head 
official,  a  principal. 

"A  fraternity  of  brethren  and  sisters,  with  a  warden,  or 
master." — Pennant:  Joit)-ney  from  Chester  to  London,  p. 

3.  A  churchwarden  (q.  v.). 

*4.  A  kind  of  pear,  so  called  because  it  would  keep 
long  without  rotting.  It  was  principally  used  for 
roastiug  or  baking. 

"Ox-cheek  when  hot,  and  wardens  bak'd,  some  cry." 
King:  On  Cookery. 

II.  Eccles.:  The  title  given  to  the  heads  of  some 
colleges  and  schools  and  to  the  superiors  of  some 
conventual  churches. 

If  (1)  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque-ports:  [CINQUE- 
PORTS.  1 

(2)  Warden  of  the  Marches:  [MARCH  (I),*.] 
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warden-pie,  su/**/.    A  pie  made  of  warden  pears, 

bakcil  or  staved,  without  crust,  and  colored  with 
saffron. 

"I  mast  have  saffron  to  color  the  warden-pies."— 
Sh<ikexi>.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

warden-raid,  s.  An  inroad  commanded  by  the 
Warden  of  the  Marches  in  person. 

" '  And  by  my  faith,'  the  gate-ward  said, 
'I  think  'twill  prove  a  Wtirdm-ranl.'  " 

*<•»(/ :  LIII.I  of  tht-  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  4. 

war -den  ship,  *war-deu-r?,  subst.  [English 
warden;  -ship,  -ry.] 

1.  The  office  of  a  warden. 

"  In  the  wardenship  of  Mert.  Coll.  succeeded  Nat. 
Brent,  LL.D."  —  Wood:  Athena:  Oxon.,  vol.  i 

2.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  warden. 

"  All  through  the  western  mardenry." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv. 

ward  -er,  s.    [Eng.  ward,  Y. ;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  wards  or  keeps ;  a  keeper,  a  guard. 
"  The  warders  of  the  gate  but  scarce  maintain 
Th'  unequal  combat,  and  resist  in  vain." 

Dryden:  ViryiVs  Mneid,  ii.  451. 

*2.  A  truncheon  or  staff  of  authority  carried  by  a 
king,  coinniander-in-chief,  or  other  important  dig- 
nitary, by  which  signals  were  given  ;  as,  the  throw- 
ing down  of  it  was  a  signal  to  stop  proceedings,  the 
raising  it  a  signal  to  charge,  or  the  like. 

"  Take  thou  my  warder  as  the  queen 
And  umpire  of  the  martial  scene." 

Scott;  Bridal  of  Tritirmain,  ii.  20. 

*war-der-ere,  s.    [WARDER.] 

*ward  -Sr-ess,  s.  [Eng.  warder;  -€ss.]  A  female 
warder. 

"On  one  occasion  she  met  the  warderess  as  she  was 
leaving  the  prison." — London  Echo. 

*ward  -hold-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  ward,  and  holding.] 
The  ancient  military  tenure  in  Scotland,  by  which 
vassals  were  at  first  obliged  to  serve  their  superior 
in  war  as  often  as  his  occasion  called  for  it. 

ward  -I-an,  a.  [See  def.l  A  term  applied  to  an 
air-tight  inclosure,  with  glass  sides  and  top,  for 
preserving  or  transporting  plants,  <fec. ;  after  the 
inventor,  Mr.  R.  B.  Ward,  to  whom  the  idea  of  con- 
structing them  first  suggested  itself  by  observa- 
tions made  in  1829. 

"The  Calcutta  Garden  sent  out  .  .  .  forty-two  Wardian 
cases  of  plants  to  foreign  countries." — Xature,  March  15, 
1888,  p.  476. 

ward  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [WARD,  r.] 

warding-file,  &•  A  fiat  file,  having  a  constant 
thickness,  and  only  cut  upon  the  edges.  Used  in 
filing  the  ward-notches  in  keys. 

*ward  -iSss,  a.  [Eng.  ward,  v. ;  -less.']  That  can- 
not be  warded  off  or  avoided. 

"He  gives  like  destiny  a  wartlless  blow." 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  ii. 

ward  -mote,  *warde-moot,  *warde-mote,  .s. 
[Eng.  ward,  and  mote  (A.  S.  m6t)=&  meeting.]  A 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  ward. 

"  For  of  the  wardmote  quest,  he  better  can 
The  mystery,  than  the  Levitic  law." 

BenJonson:  Magnetic  Lady,  i.  1. 

ward  -robe  (l).  *warde-robe,  s.  [O.  Fr.  warde- 
robe,  garderobe,  from  warder=to  ward,  keep,  pre- 
serve, and  ro6e=a  robe.] 

1.  A  place  in  which  wearing  apparel  is  kept.    Of- 
ten applied  to  a  piece  of  furniture,  resembling  a 
press  or  cupboard,  in  which  dresses  are  hung  up. 

"Hereof  be  bags  and  quilts  made,  and  those  if  they  be 
laid  in  a  wardrooe  amongst  clothes  and  apparell,  causeth 
them  to  smell  sweet."—/'.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.zxi.,  ch.zix. 

2.  Wearing  apparel  in  general. 

"  I'll  murder  all  his  wardrobe,  piece  by  piece." 

Shake  f  p.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  v.  3. 

*3.  The  same  as  WARDROFE  (q.  v.). 
*ward  -rob-er,  s.    [Eng.  wardrob(e) ;  -er,]    The 
keeper  of  a  wardrobe. 

*ward  -rope,  *ward  -robe  (2),  subst.    [Fr.  garde- 
robe.]    A  privy  ;  a  house  of  office ;  a  water-closet. 
"In  a  wardrope  they  him  threwe." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  13,502. 

ward -ship,  *warde-shyppe,  s.  [Eng.  u-ard; 
-ship.] 

1.  The  office  of  a  ward  or  guardian  ;  earn  and  pro- 
tection of  award;  right  of  guardianship  ;  guardian- 
ship. 

"The  wardship  consisted  in  having  the  custody  of  the 
body  and  lands  of  such  heir."— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  5. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  a  ward  or  under 
guardianship ;  pupilage. 

"It  was  the  wisest  act  that  ever  I  did  in  my  wardship." 
— lienjonson:  Bartholomew  Fair,  iii.  1. 

*ward§  -man,  a.  [Eng.  ward,  and  man.]  One 
who  keeps  watch  and  ward ;  a  guard. 
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*ward -wit,  s.  [Fir-a  element,  Eng.  ward;  sec- 
ond, doubtful.] 

Late :  The  ^tate  of  being  quit  of  giving  money  ior 
the  keeping  of  wards.  (Spelman.) 

tware,  pret.  of  r.    [WEAR,  v.] 

*ware  (l),*war,  a.  [A.  S.  waer= cautious,  wary 
(Q-v.).] 

1.  Cautious,  wary. 

"Ware  they  be  wlmt  offensive  weapons  they  have."— 
P.  Holland.-  Pliny,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  OQ  one's  guard  ;  watchful ;  provided  at;;iiust. 
"  Of  whom  be  thou  ware  also." — 2  Timothy  iv,  15. 

tware  (2),  a.  [A  shortened  form  of  aware  (q.  v.).J 
Aware,  conscious. 

"Thou  overheard'st  ere  I  was  ware 
My  true  love's  passion." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

ware  (1),  r.  t.  [WARE  (l),a.]  To  take  heed  to; 
to  guard  against ;  to  beware  of. 

"  A  shuffled,  sullen,  and  uncertain  light, 
That  dances  through  the  clouds,  and  shuts  again, 
Then  ware  a  rising  tempest  on  the  main." 

Dryden.     (Totlit.) 
ware  (2),  r.  r.    [WEAR,V.] 

ware  (3),  v.  t.  [WAIR,  v.]  To  expend,  to  spend. 
(Scotch.) 

"To  ware  at  any  tyme  a  couple  of  shyllynges  on  a  new 
bowe." — Aschani:  Toxophilus,  p.  122. 

ware  (l),s.  [A. S.  ware  (pi.  waru)=  watch, wares; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  waar=a  ware,  a  commodity  ;  Icel. 
vara=wares;  Dan.  vare;  Sw.  vara;  Ger,  ima/-c  ] 
Articles  of  merchandise ;  goods,  commodities ; 
manufactures  of  a  particular  kind.  Properly  a  col- 
lective noun,  as  in  the  compounds  hardware,  tin- 
ware, chinawiare,  &CM  but  generally  used  in  the- 
plural  form  when  articles  for  sale  of  different 
kinds  are  meant. 

"  A  capricious  man  of  fashion  might  sometimes  prefer 
foreign  wares,  merely  because  they  were  foreign. — Smitht 
Wealth  of  Rations,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii. 

ware  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  example.) 
"  To  be  in  a  position  to  supply  the  enormously-increas- 
ing demand  now  existing,  and  lacking  a  fall  of  'spat,' 
they  have  to  buy  '  brood,*  'half-ware,' and  'ware,'  from. 
their  neighbours  on  the  opposite  Essex  shore.  These  are 
the  technical  names  of  the  young  oyster  in  its  various, 
stages  until  it  arrives  at  a  marketable  age,  which  is  from 
three  to  five  years,  when  it  is  called  an  oyster  and  sold." 
— London  Evening  Standard. 

wa"re  (3),s.  [Etym.  doubtful:  perhaps  the  pjime- 
as  WARE  (1 ),  *.=salable  stuff.]  A  trade  name  for 
a  certain  size  of  potatoes. 

"  In  order  to  come  under  the  head  of  ware,  the  tubers 
must  be  too  large  to  pass  through  a  riddle,  the  holes  of 
which  are  IV  in.  square— if  they  do  go  through,  then  they 
are  culled  middlings.  —  London  Daily  Telegraph, 

*ware  (41,  *warre,  *werre,  s.  [A.S.  wean:]  A 
tough  or  hard  knot  in  a  tree. 

"Fessynnyt  su  is  in  the  ware  the  grip." 

Douglas:   rirgiV*  ASuehl.  xii. 

ware  (5),  s.     [A.  S.  war;    Dnt.  «?*er=sea-woed.J 

Sea-ware  (q.  v.). 

*ware  -f  ul,  a.  [Eug.  ware  (1),  a.  ',-full.]  Cautious, 
wary,  watchful. 

*ware  -f  til-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ti-areful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  wareful  or  wary  ;  wariness* 
cautiousness. 

"His  eyes  are  curious,  search  but  vail'd  with  t 
ness."  Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

ware -house,  s.  [Eng.  ware  (l),s.,  and  house.] 
A  house  or  building  in  which  wares  or  goods  are- 
kept;  as— 

(1)  A  store  for  the  safe  keeping  of  goods. 

2.  A  building  in  which  imported  goods,  on  which 
customs  duties  have  not  been  paid,  are  stored. 

"  When  a  man  hath  bought  a  parcel  of  commodities, 
he  sets  his  mark  upon  them,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
rest  in  the  warehouse." — Bp.  Halt;  Sermon  on  Epheaians^ 
iv.  30. 

(3)  A  store  for  the  sale  of  goods  wholesale;  also, 
often,  a  large  retail  establishment. 

warehouse-man,  a. 

1.  Oiio  who  keeps  or  is  engaged  in  a  warehouse. 

2.  A  wholesale  dealer  in  goods. 

ware  -hou^e,  v.  t.    [WAREHOUSE,  s.] 

1.  To  deposit  or  secure  in  a  warehouse. 

2.  To  place  in  the  government  warehouses  or  cus- 
tom-house t-tores  to  be  kept  until  the  duties  at* 
paid. 

ware  -hou§-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.  [WAREHOUSE, 
verb.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip,  adj.:  (See  tho 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  placing  goods  in  a  ware- 
house or  in  a  custom-house  store. 


late,     fat,    fare,     amidst,    what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit,     s'ire,     sir,     marine;     go,     pot, 
or,     wore,    wplf,     wSrk,     who,     sbn;     mate,    cub,     ciire,     unite,    cur,    rule,     full;     try,    S^nan.     se,     03  =  6;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


warehousing-system 
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warehOUSlng-systein,  s. 

Cnmm.:  A  customs  regulation,  by  which  imported    "ire. 
poods  may  be  lodged  in   public  or  bonded  ware-        "  n'arM,  and  cure  thestmging  of  serpents.  -P.  H. 
IH.U-C-,  at  a  reasonable  rent,  without  payment  of    »•*  "'»!/,  bk.  vn.,  en.  n. 
the  duties  on  importation,  until  they  be  withdrawn       B.  Intrmis. :  To  be  healed ;  to  recover, 
for  home  consumption,  thus  lessening  the  pressure  ..  Yotlr  doughter  shall  irartnh  and  escape." 

of  the  duties,  which  would  otherwise  cripple  the  chaaeer:  Tale  "]'  Hellbent. 

purchasing  power  of  the  merchant.    lu  theTJnited 


A.  IVO*.,  To  def,.,,,.  or  protect  fr,,,,,  ;  to  heal,  to     ^^£^>'J%%?.  ^'  [ILL?" 


"The  true  mark  of  warlockry."  —  Joanna  Kuillir. 

"war  -1?  (1).  adj.    [EiiKlWi  «Tir((d)=world  ;  -ly.1 
Worldly.    (Scotch.) 

"Awa*  ye  selfish  icarty  race." 

Hums:  XptothtoJ.  Laprvtk. 

"war-l?  (2),  a.    [Eng.  war  ;  -ly.J    Warlike. 


war  -I-son,  *war-e-son,  *war  i-soun,  *war- 


•ware  -less,  *ware-lesse,  «.  [Eng.  ware  (1),  a. ;   r(;ot  as'won,  (q.  T.).] 


-lens. 


?ss.J 

1.  Unwary,  incautious,  unaware. 
"  Both  they  vnwise  and  warelfsse  of  the  euill 
That  by  themselues,  vnto  themselues  is  wrought. 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  8. 


1.  Protection. 

"War  thoru    hym  and  ys    men  in    fair    wareson    he 
broghte."  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  144. 

2.  A  reward. 


2.  Heedless. 

"His  owue  mouth  that  spake  so  trarelesse  word." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  V.  v.  17. 

3.  Suffered  or  experienced  unawares ;  unexpected. 

"When  he  wak't  out  of  his  warelesse  paine." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  i.  22. 

*ware 

Ca 

war'-ence,  8.    [Low  Latin  varantia,  verantia,  four  or    five 

from  t>en<s=true;  Fr.  garance.  (Prior.)]  Lascars,  who 
Bot. :  Madder  (q.  v.).  sit  grouped  to- 
ware  .roqm,.8.  [English  ware  (1),  s.,  and  room.]  £•»*  e  r  t  o  r 

le- 


Thre  hundred  marks  he  hette  nnto  his  tnor/aonu 
That  with  him  so  mette,  or  bring  his  hede  to  toun. 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  325. 


wark,  s.    [WoEK.]    (Scotch.) 
war-ka-mo6 -wee.s-    [Native  name.] 


warm';  Gr.  thermos=tiot;  Sansc.  y;iarma=hoat.] 
A.  As  adjectit-e: 

1.  Having  or  containing  heat  in  a  moderate  de- 
gree ;  neither  cold  nor  hot. 

2.  Having  the  sensation  of  heat ;   feeling  one  s 
self  hot ;  glowing,  flushed,  heated. 

"The  body  is  warms  by  the  heate,   which  is  in  the 
body." — Hooker:  Discourse  of  Justification,  g  5. 

3.  Caused  by  the  sun  to  have  a  high  temperature ; 
having  a  prevalence  of  hot  weather ;   subject  to 


*ware-tf,  adrerb     [English  ware  <!},  a. ;  -J/y.]    ^generally 
autiously,  warUy.    (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  xii.  36.)  manned  by 


ware  -ruum,  K.    [  J^LIKHOU  «-I*»G  \*/,  ^.,  <«""  ••«""•  j    r      r<.  «*-  «•  h  o 
A  room  in  which  articles  are  stored  or  offered  for    £°dr^fali  c 


Naut.:  A  canoe  with  outriggers,  usedat  Point  de    heaths,  a  w«r»  da^a  »£™ffoUnmte.  zeal(mSi 


Galle,  Ceylon. 


sale. 


ver,  adding  or 


_  ,    -  .  -.  ver.  BUUAUH  wi 

war  -fare,  s.    [Eng.  war,  and  fare=a  journey.]  taking  away  a 

*1.  A  warlike  or  military  expedition.  man  according 

"And  tho  kynge  of  Scottes  wente  into  the  wylde  Scotty-  *"  tifnS  i^V'n  H 

ehe,  bicause  he  was  nat  in  good  poynt  to  ride  a  warfare."  or  v 11 B  w  i  nu 

—Berners:  Froissart:  Cronycle,  vol.  11.,  ch.  zui.  in  e  b  e  canoes 

2.  Military  service;  military  life;  contest  or  strug-  milos  an  h 

gle  carried  on  between  enemies ;  hostilities ;  war.  and  taeir  nav;. 

"The  Philistines  gathered  their  armies  together  for  gators    will 

warfare."— 1  Satnuel  xzviii.  1.  venture,     even 

1     3.  Contest,  struggle .  through  very 

"The  weapons  of  our  war/are  are  not  carnal."— 2  Co-  Dig hjvlnds^as 


Warkamoowee. 


dent,  enthusiastic ;  as,  a  warm  supporter. 

5.  Pull  of  welcome  or  affection. 
"Not  nnrejoioed  to  see  him  once  again, 

Warm  was  his  welcome  to  the  haunts  of  men. 

Jlyron;  Lara,  i.  7. 

6.  Somewhat  ardent  or  excitable  ;  easily  excited; 
irritable,  hot. 

"With    lively  spirits  and  warm    passions  to  mislead 
them." — Seeker.  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  8. 

7.  Stirred  up ;  somewhat  hot  or  excited ;  as,  He 
becomes  warm  when  contradicted. 

8.  Furious,  violent,  animated,  brisk,  keen. 
"Welcome,  daylight;  we  shall  have  warm  workon't." 

Dryilen    Spanish  friar. 

*9  Vigorous,  lively,  sprightly  ;  full  of  activity  or 
life. 

"Now  warm  in  youth,  now  with'ring  in  my  bloom. 

Pope:  Abelard  and  Eloisa,  37. 

10.  Strong,  forcible.  (Said  of  language.)  (Colloq. 
or  slang.) 

11.  Causing  or  producing  ease  and  comfort ;  said 


to  twenty-five  miles  from  land  for  the  purpose  of    o(  weaith  or  of  a  wealthy  person  ;  comfortable  cir- 


Is  instant  made  no  worth  a  louse." 

Burns:  Address  to  the  Deil. 


*war    far-er,  s.    [English  u-arfar(e) ;  -er.]    One 
engaged  in  war  or  warfare ;  a  warrior. 

•war    field,  8.    [Eng.  war,  and  field.}    The  field       -wal-lawc,  „„„„,.    L.,.  „.  „-    ..— 

of  war  or  battle ;  a  battle-field.  against  the  truth,  a  traitor,  from  wcer=tne  trntn, 

war  -gear,  ».    [Prob.  =  t«>«r,  and  gear.]  and  loga=a.  liar,  from  ledgan,  pa.  par.  logen=to  lie.] 

ifMng:  A  general  term  for  tools,  timbers,  ropes,  A  deceiver.    (P. Plowman  s  Crede,  783.) 

and  everything  belonging  to  a  mine.    ( Weale.)  warld,  s.    [WORLD.]    (Scotch.) 

•war-ha'-ble,  a.    [Eng.  u-ar,  and  hable,  habile=  war -like,  a.    [Eng.  war,  and  like.'] 

able.]    Fit  for  war ;  warlike,  military.  j_  ji;t  for  war .  disposed  or  inclined  to  war ;  as,  a 
"  The  weary  Britons,  whose  warhable  youth 
Was  by  Maiimian  lately  led  away." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  z.  62. 


1.  A  warming,   a   heating;    as,    to    have  a  good 
warm.    (Colloq.) 
war-lawe,  mbst.    [A.  S.  wderloga=nne  who  lies       2.  Warmth,  Beat 


*wa-rl-an  gle,  «.  JO.  Low  Ger.  wargingel;  O. 
H.  (ifr.tmrclu-ngU;  Ger.  wilrg-en</el=a  shrike  or 
butcher-bird,  from  wO,rgen=ta  choke,  to  kill.]  A 
shrike  or  butcher-bird. 


warlike  nation, 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  war ;  military. 
"  Him  they  served  in  war, 
And  him  in  peace,  for  sake  of  warlike  deeds." 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  234. 


"The  winter's  hurt  recovers  with  the  warm" 
Surrey:  Having  Endeavored  to  Subdue  his  Passion. 
warm-blooded,  a.    Having  warm  blood. 
Warm-blooded  animals,  s.  pi. 

Zoology:  A  popular  term  applied  to  Owen  s 
Hiematotherma  (q.  v.),  which  includes  Mammals 
and  Birds,  in  all  of  wliich  tho  temperature  of  the 


blood  exceeds  that  of  the  medium  in  which  the  am- 


pear 


Seutt:  Rokeby,  v.  19. 


—JMUlUiUQ  "l   vjuc*i»vivj j 

*war-lce,  v.  t.  &  i.    [WARISH.]  4.  Becoming  a  soldier  or  an  enemy  ;  hostile. 

war'-I-lf,  adverb.    fEng.  wary;  -ly.]    In  a  wary  "  The  warlike  tone  again  he  took." 

inner;  cautiously ;  with  caution,  care,  and  fore- 
it. 

"I'll  make  sure  for  one    .    .    . 
Warily  guarding  that  which  1  have  got." 

Marlowe:  Jew  of  Malta,  i.  «war'-1-lke-ness,  s.    [Eng.  warlike  ,'  -ness. }    The 

*war  -I-ment,  mbst.   [Eag.wary;  -ment.]  Wari-    quaiity  Or  state  of  being  warlike;  warlike  disposi- 
ess,  caution,  care,  heed.  t\on  or  character. 

They  were  all  with  so  good  wariment  "Braveness  of  mind  and  warlikeness."—Sir  E.  Sandys. 

Or  warded,  or  avoyded  and  let  goe." 


.,  li~    ft        All   11117U11  illft     "•  .        ,         •      I 

Having  a  martial  appearance;  having  the  ap-    a  losg  ot  from   n°-12°  during  their  winter-sleep, 
•ance  or  qualities  of  a  soldier  ;  soldieHike.  and  in  toe  bat  the  temperature  falls  as  low  as  4( 

at  this  period, 
warm-colors,  s.pl. 

Paint.:  Such  colors  as  have  yellow,  or  yellow- 
red,  for  their  basis ;  as  opposed  to  cold  colors,  sucu 
"Argos  the  fair,  for  warlike  steeds  renown'd."  as  Djuo  and  its  compounds. 

Pope:  Homer's  mad,  vi.  190.          swarm.neaded,  adj.    Easily  excited,  excitable ; 
somewhat  hot-headed ;  fanciful. 

"The  advantage   will    be    on  the  warm-hearted  mans 
aide." — Locke. 

warm-sided,  a. 

(Said  of  a  ship 


5.  Fit  for  use  or  service  in  war 

earlik 
Pope 


•w&r'-lBh,  *war-lce,  *war-lssli-en, 
'O.  Fr.  warissant,  <ja 
=to  keep,  to  protect 


.  Fr.  wari'ssant,!iariKSant.i>l.  par.  of  vanr,niirir 
,  to  heal;  Fr.  guerir.]    [WABI- 


.      i  >    jo  maKO  eaiiie^i.,   itnauni,  "»  t-u> 

*B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  warlocks  ;  iut'erost  .  to  excite  ardor  or  zeal  in  ;  to  stir  up,  to 

p.    f.    &   »'.    impish.  excite,  to  arouse. 

,.  .t   k  /,,,   *war_l0k,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]  ••  TO  warm  these  slow  avengers  of  the  sea. 

war   l°c*  ?'™  li«r'"t:  Cornatr,  1.  13. 


-clan,      -tian  =  slian. 


;    cat, 
-tion, 


fell, 

-sion 


chorus, 
=  shan; 


bench; 
-Uon,      -8lon  = 


gem;     tliin, 

-tlous,     -clous,     -i 


warmer 

3.  To  animate,  to  enliven,  to  inspirit ;  to  give  life 
«nd  color  to ;  to  cause  to  glow. 

"It  would  warm  his  spirits." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  13. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1,  To  become  warm,  or  moderately  heated;    to 
warm  one's  self. 

"There  shall  not  be  a  coal  to  warm  at."— Isaiah 
Jtlvii.  14. 

2.  To  become  warm,  ardent,  zealous,  or  animated; 
to  be  inflamed,  excited,  or  quickened. 

"His  heart  always  warmed  toward  the  unhappy." — 
Macaalay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  \. 

warm  -e"r,  s.  [Eng.  varni,v. ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  warms;  specifically,  a  warming  appa- 
ratus for  a  room,  Ac. 

*warm'-ffil,  *warme-ful,  adj.  [English  warm; 
-ful(l).]  Giving  warmth  or  heat. 

"A  mandllion  .  .  .  curl'd  with  warnteful  nap." 

Chapman.-  Homer's  l!i<«l,x. 

warm  -heart-ed  (ea  as  a),  adj.  [English  warm, 
and  hearted,] 

1.  Having  a  warm  heart;   haying  a  disposition 
that  readily  shows  affection,  friendship,  or  inter- 
e~t ;  having  a  kindly  heart  or  feelings. 

2.  Characterized  by  warmheartedness, 
warm'-heart-ed-ness  (ea  as  a),  subst.  [English 

warmhearted;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing warmhearted  ;  warmth  or  kindliness  of  disposi- 
tion. 

"His  proved  bravery  and  well-known  warmhe arte d- 
ness."  —  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

warm'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [WARM,  r.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  c&  partidp.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  net  of  making  warm  ;  the  state 
of  becoming  warm  or  warmer. 

warming-pan,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  A  covered  pan  containing  hot  coals  for 
airing  and  warming  a  bed. 

2.  Pig.:  A  person  put  into  an  office,  situation,  or 
post  to  hold  it  temporarily  till  another  becomes 
qualified  for  it.     (Slang.) 

"It  is  not  usual  to  inform  a  man  that  you  propose  to 
use  him  as  a  warming-pan,  however  excellently  suited  he 
may  be  for  such  a  purpose." — I'aff  Mall  Gazette. 

warm'-ijf,  *warme-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  warm,  a.; 
-/(/.] 

*i.  In  a  warm  manner;  with  warmth  or  moderate 
heat. 

2.  With  warmth  of  feeling ;  ardently,  earnestly, 
vigorously;  as,  He  spoke  warmly. 

warm  -ness,  *warme  nesse,  xuintt.  [English 
warm.;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  uf  being  warm  ; 
warmth. 

"The  tearmnmse  of  the  weather  brought  it  out  of  the 
ground."—  Udall:  Mark  iv. 

war'-m6t,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  a  cor- 
rupt, of  wormwood.'] 

Bot.:  Artemisia  absinthium. 

warmth,  *wermthe,  s.    [Eug.  warm;  -th.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  warm;   moderate 
or  gentle  heat ;  the  sensation  of  heat. 

"He  taketh  warmth  and  heat  by  the  coles  of  the  wicked 
Jewps." — t'dall;  /,"/.>•  A\iv. 

2.  A  state  of  warm,  lively,  or  excited  feelings; 
ardor,    zeal,    earnestness,    fervor,    enthusiasm,  in- 
tensity. 

"What  warmth  is  there  in  your  affection  toward  any  of 
these  princely  suitors?"—  Shakesp.:  Merchant  »f  Venice, 

3.  Cordiality,  geniality;  hearty  kindness  or  good 
feeling;  warmheartedness. 

"A  grasp 
Having  the  warmth  and  muscle  of  the  heart." 

Tennyson.-  Aytmer's  Field,  180. 

4.  Vigor,  heat,  forcibleness.  strong  feeling. 

"The  great  warmth  and  energy  of  expression  with 
which  they  declare  their  conviction."— Bp.  Horsley:  Ser- 
mons, vol.  ii.,  ser.  24. 

II.  Paint.:  That  glowing  effect  which  arises  from 
the  use  of  warm  colors  (q.  v.)  in  painting,  and  of 
transparent  colors  in  the  process  of  glazing 
(Opposed  to  leaden  coldness.) 

*  warmth '-less,  a.  [Eng.  warmth;  -Jess.]  Desti- 
tute of  warmth  ;  not  communicating  warmth. 

warn,  *warnerf  *warn-en,  *werne,  r.  t.  [A.S. 
weamian,  warnian-(l)  to  take  heed,  (2)  to  warn  ; 
from  weam=&  refusal,  denial,  obstacle;  original 
meamug=a  guarding  or  defense;  cf.  Icel.  v6rn=& 
defense;  cogn.  with  Icel.  rarna=to  warn  off,  to 
refuse,  to  abstain  from  ;  Sw.  varna=to  warn  •  Ger. 
teamen.  1 

*1.  To  forbid,  to  deny,  to  refuse. 

"He  is  to  grete  a  nigard  that  wol  werne 
A  man  to  light  a  candel  at  his  lanterne." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.t  5,916. 
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*2.  To  ward  off. 

3.  To  make  ware  or  aware;  to  give  notice  to;  to 
inform  beforehand. 

"Just  Simeon  and  prophetic  Anna,  tror»*d 
By  vision."  Milton:  P.  R.,  i.  255. 

4.  To  give  notice  to  of  approaching  or  probable 
evil  or  danger,  so  that  it  may  bo  avoided  ;  to  cau- 
tion against  anything  that  may  prove  dangerous  or 
hurtful. 

"Dr.  Solander  himself  was  the  first  who  found  the  incli- 
nation, against  which  he  had  teamed  others,  irresistible." 
— Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

*5.  To  admonish  as  to  any  duty;  to  expostulate 
with. 

"  Warn  them  that  are  unruly."— 1  These.,  v.  14. 
6.  To  notify  by  authority  ;  to  order,  to  direct. 
"Euery  cytezyn  warnyrt  to  haue  his  barneys  by  hym."— 
Fabyan:  Chronycle  (an.  1320 ,i. 

*7.  To  notify;  to  give  notice  to;  to  inform,  to 
summon. 

"  Out  of  your  hostelrie  I  saw  you  ride, 
And  warned  here  my  lord  and  soverain." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,069. 

*TF  God  warn  us:  God  guard  us !  trod  forbid  ! 

"For  lovers  lacking — God  warn  us!  matter."— Shakesp.: 
As  You  Like  It,  iv.  1. 

warn-er.s.    [Eng.  warn;  -er.'] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  warns  or  admonishes. 

*2.  Apparently  some  kind  of  dish. 

"The  first  course  at  my  lorde's  table  in  the  great  hall. 
First,  atrarner,conveyed  upon  a  round  boorde.  — Lfland- 
Coll.  Inthronization  of  Warham. 

war-ner'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Richard  Warner, 
1711-1775,  resident  at  Woodford,  in  Essex,  England, 
and  author  of  Plantce  woodfordienses.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  HYDEASTIS  (q.  v.). 

*war-nes,  *war-nesse,  s.  [English  ware  (1),  a. ; 
-ness.]  Wariness,  caution,  foresight,  wisdom. 

"Israel  is  a  folk  without  counsel,  and  without  war- 
nesse."— Wycliffe:  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  28. 

*warnestore,  *warnstour,*warnstor,  *warne- 
Sture,  s.  [WARNISE.]  Store,  number. 

"In  echo  stude  hey  sette  these  strong  wai-nrsture  and 
god." —Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  94. 

*warnestore,  *warnestqore,  r.  trans.  [WARNE- 
STORE,  s.]  To  store,  to  furnish. 

"Over  alle  thinges  ye  ehuln  do  your  diligence  to  kepe 
youre  persone,  and  to  warnentore  your  house." — Chaucer: 
Tale  o/Melibceus. 

warn  -Ing,  *warn-yng,  pr.  par.,  adj.  &  subst. 
[WARN.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adject,:  Giving  notice  beforehand  ;  admon- 
ishing, cautioning. 

"To-day  the  Warning  Spirit  hear." 

Scott:  Chase,  ix. 

C.  As  subst  ant  ire: 

1.  The  act  of  cautioning  against  impending  or 
probable  ill  or  danger. 

"  Preserve  your  line.     This  warning  comes  of  you; 
AndTroia  utan.ds  in  your  protection  now." 

Surrey.-   VirgiVs  Mneix,  ii. 

2.  The  act  of  admonishing  against  evil  practices 
or  habits. 

3.  Previous  notice. 

"To  be  on  foot  at  an  hour's  warning." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolamts,  iv.  3. 

4.  Specifically,  notice  to  quit  given   by  an  em- 
ployer to  a  servant,  or  by  a  servant  to  an  employer. 

"We'll  both  give  warning  immediately."  —  Co/email; 
Man  of  Buniness,  iv. 

5.  A  summons,  a  calling,  a  bidding. 

"At  his  [the  cock's]  warning    .     .     . 
The  erring  spirit  hies  to  his  confine." 

Shakesjt..  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

6.  That  which  warns  or  admonishes;  that  which 
serves  to  warn. 

"A.  warning  to  those  that  come  after." — Biinyan:  Pit* 
grim'a  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

warning-piece, «. 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :    A  gun  fired  to  give  warning. 
"Upon  the  shooting  of  the  first  warning-piece." — Iley- 
lin. 

2.  Horol.:  An  oscillating  piece  in  the  striking 
parts  of  a  clock  which  is  actuated  by  a  pin  on  the 
hour-wheel,  so  as  to  release  the  fly,  which  causes  a 
rustling  noise  before  the  striking. 

warning-stone,  s.    [See  extract.] 

"The  bakers  in  our  county  take  a  certain  pebble,  which 
they  put  in  the  vaalture  of  their  oven,  which  they  call 
the  warning-stone,  for  when  that  is  white  the  oven  is 


warn   Ing-ly*.  ( 
warning  manner. 


warp 

.    [Eug.  warning;  -ly.]    In  a 


hott."—  Aubrey;  MS.  Hist,  of  Wilts. 

warning-wheel,  a. 

Horol. :  That  wheel  in  a  clock  which  produces  an 
audible  sound  at  a  certain  time  before  striking. 


"He,  however,  somewhat  warninglu   writes."— London 

&AO. 

*war-nise,  *war  nish,  *war  nya,  r.  t.  [GAR- 
XISH.]  To  store  ;  to  furnish  with  provisions,  stores, 
&c. 

"His  wynes  were  ther  leid,  and  irarniwt  that  cite." 
Hubert  de  Brunne,  p.  293. 

warp,  *warpe,  *.  [A.  S.  vearp~&  warp,  from 
a ••  't/'jt,  pa.  t.  or  weorpan=to  throw,  to  cast;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  varp— a  casting,  a  throwing,  from  rarp, 
pa.  t.  of  verpa  =  to  throw;  Dan.  varp  =  a  warp 
(naut.) ;  Sw.  -arp;  O.  H.  Ger.  war/,  from  warf,  pa. 
t.  of  tcerfen=to  throw ;  Ger.  werfte.] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

2.  The  state  of   being  warped   or  twisted;    the 
twist  of  wool  in  drying. 

"Your  hair  wove  into  many  a  curious  trur/i." 

a- ""i,,.  d-  Flet.:  Faithful  Shepherdess,  ii. 

3.  Young  prematurely  cast,  as  a  colt,  a  calf,  a 
lamb.  <kc,     (Prov.) 

4.  Four  of  fish,  especially   of   herrings;   hence, 
applied  to  four  of  anything.     (Prov.) 

"Not  a  tcarp«of  weeks  forerunning."— Xashe:  Lenten 
Stuffe. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Agriculture: 

(1)  An  irrigating  process  to  cover  the  land  with 
alluvial    sediment;   an    alluvial  deposit  of  water 
artificially  introduced  into  low  lands.    (Sometimes 
used  attributively,) 

(2)  (PI.) :    Distinct  pieces   of  plowed  land  sep- 
arated by  the  furrows.     (HalUwell.) 

2.  Geology:  The  alluvial  sediment  deposited  by 
rivers,  and  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  described 
under  II.  1. 

"The  sediment  called  warp,  which  subsides  from  the 
muddy  water  of  the  Hnmber  and  other  rivers."— Lyell: 
Princ.  of  Geology,  ch.  xix. 

3.  Naut. :  A  rope  smaller  than  a  cable.    It  is  used 
in  towing,  or  in  moving  a  ship  by  attachment  to  an 
ancfior  or  post. 

"As  we  shorted  vpon  ye  said  irarpe  the  anker  came 
home."—  Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  277. 

4.  Weaving:  The  threads  running  the  long  way 
of  a  fabric.    The  threads  of  the  warp  are  wound  on 
the  warp-beam,  and  are  carried  up  and  down  by 
the  had  dies  of  the  harness,  forming  a  track  called 
the  shed,  along  which  the  shuttle  flies,  leaving  the 
weft,  woof,  or  filling,  as  it  is  variously  called.    The 
warp  is  known  also  as  the  .twist  or  the  chain,  and 
in  silk  as  organzine. 

warp-beam,  s. 

Weaving ;  The  roller  on  which  the  warp  13 
wound,  and  from  which  it  is  paid  off  as  the  weav- 
ing proceeds. 

warp-frame,  warp-net  frame,  subst.  A  warp- 
machine  (q.  v.). 

warp-lace,  subst.  Lace  having  a  warp  which  is 
crosseu  obliquely  by  two  weft-threads. 

warp-machine,  s,  A  lace-making  machine  hav- 
ing a  thread  for  each  needle. 

warp-thread,  s.    One  of  the  threads  forming  the  ' 
warp. 

warp,  *warpe,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Icel.  varpa  =  to  throw, 
to  cast,  from  rarp=a  throwing,  a  casting,  a  warp 
(q.  v.).    Cf.  Sw.  varpa;  Danish  varpe=to  warp  a 
ship,  from  Sw.  varp=the  draught  of  a  net ;  Danish 
varp  =  a    warp ;   varpanker  =  a    warp-anchor    or 
kedgc.]    [WARP,  s.J 
A.  Transitive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  To  throw,  to  cast. 

"Ful  -inn'  it  was  ful  loude  kid 
Of  Havelok,  how  he  warp  the  ston 
Ousr  the  londes  euerichon." 

Havelok,  1,061. 
*2.  To  lay,  as  an  egg. 

"To  warp   an  egge.      Ovum  ponere." — Manip.    Vocabu- 
lorum. 
*3.  To  sond  out ;  to  utter. 

4.  To  turn  or  twist  out  of  shape,  or  out  of  a 
straight  direction,  by  contraction ;  as,  The  heat  of 
the  sun  will  irarp  timber. 

5.  To  turn  aside  from  the  trne  line  or  direction; 
to  pervert;  to  cause  to  bend  or  deviate. 

"T1  adorn  the  state, 
But  not  to  warp  or  change  it." 

Coteper:  Task,  v.  348. 

6.  To  cast  (young)  prematurely,  as  cattle,  sheep, 


&c.     (Prov.) 
*7.  To  wei 


ave,  to  fabricate,  to  contrive,  to  plot. 
'  Why  doth  he  mischief  warp? " 

Sternhold  tt  Hopkins:  Psalms. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;      we,     w6t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     whd.     sin;     mate,     cfib,     cttre.     unite,     cfir.     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      »,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  -  lew. 


warpage 

*8.  To  change  in  general. 

"Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  sting-  is  not  so  sharp 
As  friend  remember'd  not." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7.     (Song.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric.:  To  fertilize,  as  poor  or  barren  land,  by 
means  of  artificial  inundation  from  rivers  which 
hold  large  quantities  of  earthy  matter,  or  warp 
(o..  v.),  in  suspension.    The  operation,  which  con- 
sists in  inclosing  a  body  or  slieot  of  water  till  the 
sediment  it  holds  in  suspension  has  been  deposited, 
can  only   bo  carried  out  on  flat,  low-lying  tracts 
which  may  be  readily  submerged.    This  system  was 
first  systematically  practiced  on  the  banks  of  the 
Trent,  Ouse,  and  other  rivers  which  empty  them- 
selves into  the  estuary  of  the  Humber,  England. 

2.  Naut.:  To  tow  or  move  with  a  line  or  warp 
attached  to  buoys,  to  anchors,  or  to  other  ships,  &c., 
by  means  of  which  a  ship  is  drawn  usually  in  a 
bending  course  or  with  various  turns. 

"We  warped  the  ship  in  again,  and  let  go  the  anchor  in 
forty-one  fathom." — Anson:   Voyages,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  Rope-making:   To  run,  as  yarn,  off  the  winches 
into  hulks  to  be  tarred. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  turn,  twist,  or  be  twisted  or  turned  out  of  a 
straight  line  or  direction. 

"Wood  that  curbeth  and  warpeth  with  the  fire."— P. 
Hulland:  Plutarch,  p.  561. 

'2.  To  turn  or  to  incline  from  a  straight  line  or 
course ;  to  deviate,  to  swerve. 

"There's  our  commission, 
From  which  we  would  not  have  you  warp." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  1. 

3.  To  change  for  the  worse;  to  turn  in  a  wrong 
direction. 

"  My  favor  here  begins  to  warp." 

Shakeap.:  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

*4.  To  fly  with  a  bending  or  waving  motion;  to 
-.rn  and  wave  like  a  flock  of  birds  or  insects. 
"Locusts,  warpiny  on  the  eastern  wind." 

Mtlton:  P.  £..,1.341 

5.  To  slink;  to  cast  the  young  prematurely,  as 

attle,  sheep,  &c.    (Prov.) 

*6.  To  be  iu  process  of  formation  ;  to  be  in  prepa- 

tion. 

"  She  acquainted  the  Greeks  underhand  with  this  trea- 

n,  which  was  a  icarpiny  against   them."— P.    Holland; 

utarch,  p.  409. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Manuf.:  To  wind    yarn  off  bobbins;  to  form 
10  warp  of  a  web. 

2.  Naut.:  To  work  a  ship  forward  by  means  of  a 
arp  or  rope. 

"Out  of  the  road  soon  shall  the  vessel  warp." 

Surrey.-   Virgil's  jEu-eid,  iv. 

warp  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.   [English  warp;  -age.] 
The  act  of  warping ;  also,  a  charge  per  ton  made  on 
shipping  in  some  harbors, 
warped,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [WARP,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Twisted  or  turned  out  of  a  straight  line  or  out 
of  shape,  as  timber,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  crooked, 
rled. 

"  Now  to  the  oak's  warped  roots  he  clings." 
Sctttt:  Kukeby,  ii.  14. 

'2.  Curved. 

"  Restore  the  god  that  they  by  ship  had  brought 
In  warped  keels."  Surrey:    ViryiVs  ASneid,  ii. 

3.  Twisted    from    the  true  course    or  direction; 
perverted,  unnatural. 

"Scripture  warp'd  from  its  intent." 

Cowper:  Pi'ogress  of  Error,  487. 
*4.  Malignant. 

"Here's  another,  whose  warped  looks  proclaim 
What  store  her  heart  is  made  on." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  6. 
warp  -§r,  s.     [Eng.  warp,  v.;  -er.J 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  warps  or  distorts. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  prepares  the  warp  of 
webs  for  weaving. 

warp'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [WAKP,  i-.] 

A.  &  B.     As  pr.  par.  <£•  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
Terb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  twisting  or  bending; 
the  state  of  being  twisted  or  warped. 

2.  Agricult.:  The  process  of  reclaiming  land  on 
estuaries,  by  a  system  of  banks  and  sluices,  by 
which  tide-waters  are  retained  until  they  have  de- 
posited their  sediment,  and  then  discharged  and 
renewed  until  the  whole  level  of  the  surface  is  per- 
manently elevated. 

"Egypt,  or  rather  Lower  Egypt,  well  named  'The  River 
Land,'  has  been  transformed  from  its  original  condition 
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*f  a  sandy  desert  by  the  mud-bearing  Nile,  which,  over- 
topping its  sources,  has  for  ages  deposited  deep  layers  of 
alluvium,  and  created  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries 
in  the  world  by  the  same  process  as  that  which,  artifi- 
cially produced,  is  called  in  Lincolnshire  waiving." — 
lllust.  L.mdot,  News,  July  30,  ;859,  p.  113. 

warping-bank,  s.  A  bank  or  mound  of  earth 
raised  round  a  field  for  retaining  the  water  let  in 
for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  land  with  the  warp 
or  sediment. 

warping-hook,  s. 

1.  The  brace  for  twisting  yam  in  the  rope-walk. 

2.  A  hook  for  hanging  the  yarn  on  when  warping 
into  hauls  for  tarring. 

warping-jack,  s.   A  heck-box  (q.  v.). 
warping-mill,  warping-machlne,  s. 
Weaving:  An  apparatus  for  laying  out  the  threads 
of  a  warp  and  dividing  them  into  two  sets. 

warp  ing -penny,  s.  Money  paid  to  the  weaver 
by  the  spinner  on  laying  on  the  warp.  (Prov,) 

warping-post,  s.   A  strong  post  used  in  warping 

rope-yarn. 

*war  -plume,  subst.  [Eng.  war,  and  plume.]  A 
plume  worn  in  war. 

wa'r'-proof,  a.  &$.    [Eng.  war,  and  proof.'] 

A.  As  adj. :  Able  to  resist  a  warlike  attack. 

B.  -4s  subst.:  Valor  tried  by  or  proved  in  war; 
tried  or  proved  valor. 

"On,  on,  you  noblest  English, 
Whose  blood  is  fet  from  fathers  of  warproof." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  i. 

War  -ra-gal,  «.    [See  def.]    One  of   the  native 

Australian  names  for  the  Dingo  (q.  v.). 

war  -ran,  v.  i.  &  t.    [WARRANT.]    (Scotch.) 

war  -ran-di9e,  s.    [WARRANT.] 

Scots  Law :  The  obligation  by  which  a  party  con- 
veying a  subject  or  right  is  bound  to  indemnify  the 
grantee,  disponee,  or  receiver  of  the  right  in  case  of 
eviction  or  of  real  claims  or  burdens  being  made 
effectual  against  the  subject,  arising  out  of  obliga- 
tions or  transactions  antecedent  to  the  date  of  the 
conveyance.  Warrandice  is  either  personal  or  real. 
Personal  warrandice  is  that  by  which  the  grantee 
and  his  heirs  are  bound  personally.  Real  warran- 
djce  is  that  by  which  certain  lauds,  called  warran- 
dice lands,  are  made  over  eventually  in  security  of 
the  lands  conveyed. 

war  -rant,  *war-ent-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  war- 
antir  (Fr.  garantir)  =  to  warrant,  guarantee,  from 
warant,  guarant=ei  warrant  (q.  v.).]  [GUARAN- 
TEE.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  give  an  assurance,  guarantee,  or  surety  to; 
to  guarantee  or  assure  against  harm,  loss,  or  injury ; 
to  secure. 

"  By  the  vow  of  mine  order  I  warrant  yon." 

Shakeap..-  Measure  fur  Measure,  iv.  2. 

2.  To  give  authority  or  power  to  do  or  forbear  any- 
thing, by  which  the  person  authorized  is  secured  or 
held    harmless  from  any  loss  or  damage  arising 
from  the  act. 

3.  To  support  by  authority  or  proof;  to  justify,  to 
sanction,  to  allow,  to  support. 

"No  part  of  MB  life  warrants  us  in  ascribing:  his  con- 
duct to  any  exalted  motive."— Mticaulay:  Hixt.  Eng.,  ch. 
xxii. 

4.  To  furnish  sufficient  grounds  or  evidence  to; 
to  satisfy. 

"Could  all  my  travels  warrant  me  they  live." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

5.  To  give  one's  word  for  or  concerning;  to  guar- 
antee; to  assure. 

"  A  noble  fellow,  I  warrant  him." 

Shakesp.:  Corfolanus,  v.  2. 

6.  To  justify  in  an  act  or  action  ;  to  sanction. 

"  If  the  sky 
Warrant  thee  not  to  (cro  for  Italy." 

May;  Lucan;  Pkarsalia,  v. 

7.  To  declare  with  assurance;    to  assort  as  un- 
doubted; to  pledge  one's  word  concerning.     (Used 
in  asseverations,  and  followed  by  a  clause.) 

"What  a  galled  neck  have  we  here!  Look  ye,  mine's  as 
smooth  as  silk,  I  warrant  ye," — L' Estrange. 

*8.  To  mark  as  safe  ;  to  guarantee  to  be  safe. 

"  In  a  place 
Less  warranted  than  this,  or  lens  secure." 

Milton;  t'umws,  327. 

*9.  To  avow,  to  acknowledge;  to  make  good;  to 
defend. 

"That  in  their  country  did  them  that  disgrace, 
We  fear  to  warrant  in  our  native  place. 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 


warrantable 

II.  Law: 

1.  To  secure  to,  as  a  grantee  an  estate  granted ;  to 
assure. 

2.  To  secure  to,  as  to  a  purchaser  of  goods  the 
title  to  the  same,  or  to  indemnify  him  against  loss. 

3.  To  give  a  pledge  or  assurance  in  regard  to ;  as, 
to   warrant  goods   to  be  as    represented.    [WAR- 
KANT  Y.] 

"But,  with  regard  to  the  goodness  of  the  wares  so  pur- 
chased, the  vendor  is  not  bound  to  answer,  unless  he 
expressly  warrants  them  to  be  sound  and  good." — Black- 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.t  ch.  16. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  give  a  warranty  ;  a  guarantee. 

"Prudent  people  are  just  as  chary  of  warranting  at 
auction  as  when  they  sell  by  private  contract." — Field, 
March  17,  1888. 

war -rant,  *war-raunt,  *  war-ant,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
war  ant,  guaranty  gar  ant= a  warrant,  a  supporter, 
a  defender;  Low  Lat,  warantum^ icarrantwn^  f rom 
O.  H.  Ger.  war j an , we rj an;  M.H.Ger.  wern,  weren; 
Ger.  wehren=to  protect,  to  give  heed,  from  O.  H. 
Ger.  wara;  M.  H.  Ger.  w;ar=heed,  care.]  [WARY.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  act.  instrument,  or  obligation  by  which  one 
person  authorizes  another  to  do  something  which 
he  has  not  otherwise  a  right  to  do ;  an  act  or  instru- 
ment investing  one  with  a  certain  right  or  authority. 

"And  haue  hym  thilke  letter  rad, 
Whiche  he  them  sent  for  warrant." 

Gower;  C.  A.,  II. 

2.  Hence,  anything  which  authorizes  or  justifies 
an  act;  authorization. 

"  Bertram  brings  warrant  to  secure 
His  treasures/'  Scoff.-  Rokeby,  i.  34. 

3.  That  which  secures;  assurance  given;  surety, 
pledge,  guarantee. 

"His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  ii.  4. 

*4.  A  voucher ;  that  which  attests  or  proves;  an 
attestation. 

"Any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation."—  Shake- 
speare: Merry  Wives,  i.  1. 

5.  An  instrument  or  negotiable  writing  authoriz- 
ing a  person  to  receive  money  or  other  things ;  as,  a 
dividend  warrant,  a  dock  warrant. 
*ti.  Right,  legality,  lawfulness,  allowance. 
"  There's  warrant  in  that  theft." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  8. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  An  instrument  giving  power  to  arrest  or 
execute  an  offender. 

"Truly,  sir,  I  would  desire  you  to  clap  into  your 
prayers  ;  for,  look  you,  the  warrant  '&  come."—  Shakesp.: 
Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  3. 

2.  Mil.  <&  Naval :  A  writ  or  authority  inferior  to 
a  commission.    [WARRANT-OFFICER.] 

H  (1)  EHstress-warrant : 

Law:  A  warrant  issued  for  raising  a  sum  of 
money  upon  the  goods  of  a  party  specified  in  the 
warrant. 

(2)  General-warrant:  [GENERAL-WARRANT.] 

warrant  of  arrest,  s. 

Law:  An  instrument  issued  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  apprehension  of  those  accused  or 
suspected  of  crimes.  A  warrant  may  also  bo  issued 
for  bringing  before  a  court  a  person  who  has  re- 
fused to  attend  as  a  witness  when  summoned. 

warrant  of  attorney,  s. 

Law : 

fl.  An  authority  by  which  one  person  authorizes 
another  to  act  for  him  in  a  certain  matter. 

2.  An  instrument  by  which  a  person  authorizes 
another  to  confess  judgment  against  him  in  an 
action  for  a  certain  amount  named  in  the  covenant 
of  attorney.  It  is  generally  given  as  security  by 
one  who  is  about  to  borrow  money.  If  necessary 
the  creditor  obtains  judgment  without  the  delay, 
expense,  and  risk  of  an  action. 

warrant  of  commitment,  s. 

Laiv :  A  written  authority  committing  a  person  to 
prison. 

warrant-officer,  s.  A  British  officer  next  below 
a  commissioned  officer,  acting  under  a  warrant 
from  a  department  of  state,  and  not  under  a  com- 
mission, as  a  gunner  or  boatswain  in  the  navy,  a 
master-gunner  or  quartermaster- sergeant  in  the 
army.  The  designation  for  these  grades  in  the 
United  States  army  and  navy  is  simply  noncommis- 
sioned officers. 

war ^rant-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  warrant ;  •able.'] 

1.  Capable  of  being  warranted;  justifiable,  de- 
fensible, lawful. 

"  That  error  was  not  great,  but  always  excusable,  if  not 
warrantable."— Bp.  Taylor.-  Diss.  from  Popery,  pt.  ii.,  bk. 
ii.,  §  6. 

2.  Of  sufficient  age  to  be  hunted. 

"The  first,  though  s  warrantable  stag,  was  much  the 
smaller  deer  of  the  two."—  Field,  Sept.  24,  1887. 


boll,    btfy;     pout,    J6wl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     9hin,     bencn;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§ ;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious.     -cious,     -sious  ^  shus.     -ble,    -die.    &c.  =  bel,     del! 


warrantableness 

war  -rant-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  warrantable; 
-ne**.]  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  warrantable 
or  justifiable. 

"The  warrantableness  of  this  practice  may  be  inferred 
from  a  parity  of  reason," — Harrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  i. 

war  -rant-a-bljf,  adverb.  [Eng.  warrantable} ; 
-ly.]  In  a  warrantable  or  justifiable  manner  or 
degree ;  justifiably. 

"Conjugal  love  .  .  .  maybe  warrantable  excused  to 
retire  from  the  deception  of  what  it  justly  seeks."— Mil- 
ton: Tetrachordon. 

*war-rant-ee  ,  s.    [English  warrant;  •ee.']    The 
person  to  whom  land  or  other  thing  is  warranted, 
war  -rant-er,  ».    [Eng.  warrant,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  warrants ;  one  who  gives  authority  or 
legally  empowers. 

2.  One  who  assures  or  covenants  to  assure ;  one 
who  contracts  to  secure  another  in  a  right  or  to 
make  good  any  defect  of  title  or  quality ;  one  who 
guarantees ;  a  guarantor. 

"  I  stand  warranter  of  the  event 
Placing  my  honor  and  my  head  in  pledge." 

Coleridge:  Piccolomini,  i.  12. 

*war  -rant-Is.e,  *war  -rant-ize,  v.  t.  [English 
warrant;  -ise,  -ize.~\  To  warrant,  to  assure,  to  guar- 
antee. 

"In  regard  hereof  you  wil  vndertake  to  warrantize 
and  make  good  vnto  vs  those  penalties."—  Backluyt:  Vog- 
ages,  i.  144. 

*war  -rant-l§e,  *war  -rant-ize,  a.    [WARRANT- 

I8E,  t'.] 

1.  Authority,  security,  warranty,  guarantee. 
"There  is  such  strength  and  warrantise  of  skill." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  160. 

3.  Authorization,  allowance. 

"  Her  obsequies  have  been  as  far  enlarged 
As  we  have  \earranti»e." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

war-rant-or',  s.  [Eng.  warrant;  -or.}  One  who 
warrants  ;  tlie  correlative  of  warrantee. 

war  -rant-yS  *war-raunt-y,  *war-rant-le,  s. 
[O.  Fr.  warantie,  garantie.\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Authority,  warrant,  justificatory  mandate  or 
precept. 

' '  From  your  love  J  have  a  warranty 
To  unburden  all  my  plot**  and  purposes." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

*2.  Security,  assurance,  guarantee,  warrant. 

"The  matter  was  first  shewed  mee  by  a  light  felowe  who 
coulde  not  bring  anye  witnes  or  warranty  of  his  tale."  — 
Brende:  QttintiusCurtius,  fol.  165. 

II.  Law: 

1.  A  promise  or  covenant  by  deed,  made  by  the 
bargainer,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  to  warrant  or 
secure  the  bargainee  andhis  heirs  against  all  men  in 
the  enjoyment  of  an  estate  or  other  thing  granted. 
The  use  of  warranties  in  conveyances  has  long  been 
superseded  by  covenants  for  title,  whereby,  as  the 
covenanter  engages  for  his  executors  and  admin- 
istrators, his  personal  as  well  as  his  real  assets  are 
answerable  for  the  performance  ofthocovenant. 

2.  Any  promise  (express  or  implied  by  law,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances)  from  a  vendor  to  a  purchaser, 
that  the  thing  sold  is  the  vendor's  to  sell,  and  is 
good  and  fit  for  use,  or  at  least  for  such  use  as  the 
purchaser    intends    to   make    of    it.     Warranties 
in  insurance   are  absolute  conditions,  non-compli- 
ance with  which  voids  the  insurance.  When  express, 
those  warranties  should  appear  in  tho  policy,  but 
there  are  certain  implied  warranties. 

"Some  few  years  ago  an  ill-advised  cabman  brought  an 
action  in  one  of  the  Superior  Courts  to  contend  that  quiet 
in  harness  involved  a  war  rant  u  of  soundness," — Field, 
March  17,  1888. 

*war  -rant-f ,  v.  t.  [WARRANTY,  «.]  To  warrant, 
to  guarantee. 

war  -ra-tah,  s.    [WARATAH.] 

*war-ray  ,  *war-rey  ,  *wer-rei-en,v.  t.  [O.  Fr. 
werreier,  werrier  (Fr.  querroyer),  from  werre  (Fr. 
guerre)  —  war.]  To  make  war  upon  ;  to  wage  war 
with  ;  to  lay  waste. 

"The  Christian  lords  icarraid  the  Eastren  land." 
Fairffax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  i.  6, 

•warre.s.    [WAR.] 

*warre,  a.    [A.  S.  «*cprra.]    Worse. 

"When  theworlde  woxe  old,  it  woxe  warre,  old." 

I  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  31. 

war  -ree  ,  s.    [Native  name.]    [TAGUICATI.] 
war  -ren,   *war-elne,  subst.    [O.  Fr.  trarenne, 
varenne,  varene     (Fr.   gurenne),    from    Low    Lat. 
ware/ma  =  a  preserve    for   rabbits,  hares,  or  fish, 
from  O.  H.  Ger.  «7«rjan=to  protect,  to  keep,  to  pre- 
serve ;  cf .  Dut.  tcarande=  a  park.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  piece  of  ground  appropriated  to  the  breeding 
and  preservation  of  game  or  rabbits. 

2.  A  preserve  for  fish  in  a  river. 
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II.  English  Law:  A  franchise  or  place  privileged 
by  prescription  or  grant  from  the  crown  for  keeping 
beasts  and  fowls  of  warren,  which  are  harp*,  rab- 
bits, partridges,  and  pheasants,  though  some  add 
quails,  woodcocks,  and  water-fowl.  Tho  warren  is 
the  next  franchise  in  degree  to  the  park,  and  a  for- 
est, which  is  tho  highest  in  dignity,  comprehends  a 
chase,  a  park,  and  a  free-warren. 

war  -ren-er,  *  war-in-er,  *  warn-er,  *  war- 
yn-er,  s.  [English  warren;  -er.~\  The  keeper  of  a 
warren. 

"A.  large  army  of  professional  warreners  and  rabbit- 
cutchers." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*warrlangle,  s.    [WARIANGLE.] 

*war-rie,  *war-le,  *war-i-en,  *war-y,  r.  t.  [A. 
S.wergian;  O.  H.  Ger.  wergen :  Goth.  gawargjan= 
to  curse.]  To  curse,  to  execrate,  to  speak  ill  of,  to 
abuse. 

w&i  -ring,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [WAR,  c.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Engaged  in  war ;  fighting. 

"  To  view  the  warring  deities." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  v.  166. 

*2.  Conflicting,  adverse,  antagonistic ;  as,  warring 
opinions. 

war  -rl-Sr,  *war-rl-our,  *war-ry-our,  *wer- 
re-our,  s.  [O.  Fr.  werrieur,  guerrieur,  from  werre 
--war.  j 

1.  A  soldier;  a  fighting  man;  a  man  engaged  in 
military  life. 

"  Most  I  the  warriors  weep, 

Whelm'd  in  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  deep?  " 
Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  iv.  658. 

2.  A  brave  man  ;  a  good  soldier, 
warrior-ant,  s. 

Entom.:  Formica  sanguinea  (oTsanguinaria).  It 
keeps  workers  of  other  species  in  its  nest. 

warrior's  belt,  s. 
^Astron. :  The  belt  of  Orion. 

*war'-rl-5r-ess,  'war-ri-pur-esse,  s.  [Eug. 
warrior;  -ess.]  A  female  warrior. 

"That  toarriouresse  with  haughty  crest 
Did  forth  issue  all  ready  for  the  fight." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  vii.  27. 

*war  -rlsh,  a.  [Eng.  war;  -ish.]  Militant,  war- 
like. 

"  Attack  her  temple  with  their  guns  so  icarrish." 

Wolcott:  P.  Pindar,  p.  2%. 

*war  -rl-s6n,  s.  [As  though  from  warry  and 
sound.]  A  note  of  assault,  a  battle-cry. 

"Straight  they  sound  their  warrison." 

Scott:  Lay  tjfthe  Last  Minstrel,  iv. 

war -rl  war -rl,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  kind  of 
fan  made  by  the  natives  of  Guiana  from  the  leaves 
of  the  acuyuru  palm  (Astrocaryum  aculeatum'). 

*war  -scot,  «.  [Eng.  war,  and  scot.]  A  contribu- 
tion toward  war ;  a  war-tax. 

warse,  a.    [WORSE.]    (Scotch.) 

warst,  a.    [WORST.]    (Scotch.) 

wars-tie,  war-sell,  wras-tle,  s.  &  v.  [WRES- 
TLE, B.&V.]  (Scotch.) 

wart,  *wert,  *werte,  subst.  [A.  S.  tcearte,  cogn. 
with  Dut.  wrat ;  O.Dut.u'arte,wratte;  Icel.  varta; 
Dan.  vorte ;  Sw. varta;  Ger.  warze.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 1. 

"The  great  wart  on  my  left  arm." — Shakesp. :  Comedy 
of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  wart;  as— 

(1)  A  spongy  excrescence  on  the  hinder  pasterns 
of  a  horse. 

(2)  A  roundish  glandule  on  the  surface  of  plants. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  if:  Sura,   (pi.) :    Excrescences   or   small 
tumors  on  the  skin,  consisting  of   hyportrophied 
cutaneous  papillse,  either  with  each  papilla  sepa- 
rate and  merely  covered  with  thin  cuticle,  or  with  a 
bundle  of  them  bound  together  by  hard,  scaly  epi- 
thelium.   They  are  generally  conical,  with  a  radi- 
ated   structure,    are  hard,  insensible,  and    darker 
than  the  surrounding  parts.    They  may  be  caused 
by  \yhatever  irritates  the  skin,  and  may  occur  singly 
or  in  groups,  generally  on  the  hands  or  fingers ; 
and  aremostcommonin  young  people.    They  may 
in  general  be  cured  by  attention  to  cleanliness  and 
by   the    application    of   some  caustic,  or  may    be 
removed  byapuirof  curved  scissors,  and  thewonnd 
afterward  dressed  with  a  lotion.    Sometimes  they 
dissappear   if  stimulated  strongly.    Warts  on  the 
faces  of  old  people,  and  those  produced  by  soot  on 
chimney-sweeps,    are   mostly    forms  of   epithelial 
cancer.    Called  also  Vegetations  and  Verrucse. 

2.  But. :  [VEBRUCA,!.] 


Head  of  Wart-hog. 


wary 

wart-cress,  s. 

Boron  u :  Senebiera  coronopus  (= Coronopus  ru- 
ellii).  So  named  from  its  wart-shaped  fruit. 

wart- herb,  s. 

Bot. :  RhyncKosia  minima. 

wart-hog,  s. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  either  of  the  species 
of  the  genus  Phacochoerus  (q.  v.),  from  the  protu- 
berances under  tlie 
eyes.  TheAfrican  wart- 
hog  (Phacochcerus  celi- 
anus),  a  native  of 
Abyssinia  and  tho  cen- 
tral regions  of  Africa, 
the  coast  of  Guinea, 
and  Mozambique,  is 
about  four  feet  long, 
with  a  naked,  slender 
tail  of  twelve  inches ;  it 
is  sparsely  covered 
with  light-brown  bris- 
tles, and  has  a  long, 
stiff  mane  extending 
from  between  the  ears 
along  the  neck  and 
back.  Another  species 
(P.  cethiopicus),  tho  Vlacke  Varkof  the  Dutch  colo- 
nists at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  inhabits  the  South 
of  Africa,  and  differs  from  the  first  species  chiefly 
in  having  the  facial  warts  more  fully  developed  in 
its  peculiarly-shaped  head.  Both  species  are 
hunted,  and  their  flesh  is  in  high  esteem. 

wart-shaped,  a.    [VEBBCC.EFORM.] 

wart-snakes,  s.pl. 

Zoology :  The  family  Acrochordidte,  consisting  ot 
two  genera  of  Innocuous  Colubriform  Snakos 
(formerly  grouped  with  tho  Hydrophida?),  from  the 
Oriental  region.  They  are  non-venomous  and  vivip- 
arous; tho  tail  is  prehensile,  and  tlie  body  and 
head  are  covered  with  wart-like  scales,  which  do 
not  overlap.  One  species.  Chersydrus  granulatus, 
is  aquatic.  [ACROCHORDOX.] 

wart-spurge,  wart-weed,  s. 

Bot.:  Euphorbia  helioscopia.  So  named  from  its 
being  used  to  remove  warts. 

wart -ed,  a.    [Eng.  wart ;  -ed.] 

Sot. :  Covered  with  wart-like  protuberances. 

*warth,  s.   [Probably  the  same  word  as  ward,  s.J 

Old  Enq.  Law :  A  customary  payment  for  castle 
guard.  (Cowel.) 

wart  -less,  a.  [English  wart;  -less.]  Free  from 
warts. 

•wart  -let,  s.    [Eng.  wart;  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 

Zoology:  A  fanciful  name  for  several  species  of 
Actinia.  It  never  came  into  general  use.  (Gosse: 
Actinologia  Britannica,  p.  206.) 

wart  -wBrt,  s.    [Eng.  wart,  and  wort.] 

Bot.:  (I)  Euphorbia  helioscopia  [WART-WEED]; 
(2)  Senebiera  coronopus;  (2)  Chelidonium  majus. 

wart  '-f,  a.    [Eng.  wart;  -y.] 

1.  Overgrown  with  warts ;  full  of  or  covered  with 
warts. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  wart. 

*3.  Rough,  as  though  covered  with  warts. 

"I  never  look  to  see 
Deane,  or  thy  warty  incivility." 

Herrick:  Hespertdes,  i.  27. 

warty-faced  honey-eater,  s.    [WATTLE-BIRD.} 
war  -Wlck-ite  (second  w  silent),  s.    [After  War- 
wick, Orange  Co.,  New  York,  where  it  is  said  to 
have  been  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (A/in.).] 
Min.:  A   mineral  occurring  in  slender  rhombic 

§risms  in  granular  limestone,  near  Edenvillo,  New 
ork.  Hardness,  3'4;  specific  gravity,  iJ'19-3'43; 
luster,  somewhat  metallic  to  vitreous ;  color,  dark- 
brown,  with  sometimes  a  copper-red  tint;  streak, 
bluish-black  ;  brittle.  Composition  :  A  borotitanate 
•of  magnesia  and  iron. 

*war-wplf (!),«.    [WEREWOLF.] 
*war  -wplf  (2),  *war-wplfe,  s.    [Eng.  tear,  and 
wnlf.\    An  old  military  engine.    (See  extract  under 
VAUNT-MURE.) 

war-?,  *war  -le,  adj.    [A.  S.  ic<zr=cautions;  ' 
cogn.  with  Icel.  I'arr;  Dan.  &  Sw.  far:  Goth,  war*,' 
cf.  O.  H.  Ger.  wara=heod,  caution  ;  Ger.  gewahr= 
aware.    The  original  form  is  ware  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Cautious  or  suspicious  of   danger;  carefully   ; 
watching  and  guarding  against  deception,  artifices, 
and  dangers;  ever   on  one's  guard;  circumspect, 
prudent,  wily. 

"  The  wary  Trojan  shrinks." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  viii.  303. 

2.  Guarded ;  careful  as  to  doing  or  not   doing 
something. 

"Others  grew  wary  in  their  praises  of  one,  who  sets  too 
great  a  value  on  them." — Addison:  Spectator. 


ftte,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w«t,     here,     camel,    h«r,    thSre;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,    sir,     marine;    gd,     pSt, 
or,     wore,     wol<;     wBrk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cfib,     cttre,    unite,     car,    rfile,    full;     try,     Sfrian.     »,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


wary 

3.  Characterized  by  caution;  proceeding  from 
caution ;  guarded. 

"He  is  above,  and  we  upon  earth:  and  therefore  it 
behoveth  our  wor*s  to  be  wars  and  few."— Hunker. 

*war-y,  *war-ie,  v.  i.    [\YAKRIE.] 

waf ,  v.  i,  [A.  S.  wesan=to  be,  whence  pr.  indie. 
sin"  'trees,  wdere,  woes,  pi.  wceran,  V'liron,  or 
wcerun;  pr.  subj.  sing,  mi' re,  pi.  n-ttren,  wdirpn; 


Icel'  «ra=to  bo;  indie,  sing,  var,  vart,  vas,  pi. 
rarum,  vdrut,  vdrit;  subj.  sing,  Merit,  ircerir,  txzri, 
pi  uter/rn,  t'cerif,  vizri;  Dan.  rftere  =  to  be;  indie, 
sing.  &pl.  var;  subj.  sing.  A;  pi.  i-u-rc ;  Sw.  n(r«-;- 
tobe;  indie,  sing,  var,  pi.  roro,  iwcn,  two;  subj. 
sing,  uoro,  pi.  wire,  voren,  two;  Goth.  wi'su«=to 
be,  to  dwell,  to  remain  ;  pa.  t.  indie,  sing,  teas,  wast, 
was;  dual  iv.'Hii,  wesuts,  pi.  wetsum,  wealth,  wesun; 
Miiij.  sing.  "•  ;>'"»,  iccw/s,  »•«•«';  dual  weaeiica, 
ire.*  ifs,  1)1.  wexeimti,  weseith,  weseina;  Gcr.  pa.  t. 
sing,  wjar,  warest,  or  warst,  war,  pi.  wwi^n.  ward, 
waren;  subj.  sing.  «nJre±, warest  or  warst,  ware,  pi. 
wilren,  waret,  loaren.  The  original  meaning  was 
thus  to  dwell,  to  remain;  cf.  bans.  vos= to  dwell, 
remain,  live;iir.  astu=&  dwelling-place,  a  city.  In 
the  second  person  the  A.  S.  form  was  wcere,  whence 
Eng.  were,  as  in  '•  Thou  were  betraied"  (Chaucer: 
C.  T.,  14,690).  Wast  was  formed  (by  analogy  with 
hast)  from  the  dialectal  was,  which  was  probably 
northern.  When  you  came  to  be  used  for  thou,  the 
phrase  you  was  took  the  place  of  thou  was,  and  is 
very  common  in  writings  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
cf.  /  has,  I  is,  ye  is,  thou  is.}  [WERE.]  The  past 
tense  of  the  verb  to  be;  as,  I  was,  thou  wast  (or 
wert),  he  was;  we,  you.  or  they  were. 
1  Sometimes  used  elliptically  for  there  was. 
"In  war,  was  never  lion  raged  more  fierce, 
In  peace,  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild." 

Sliakesp.:  Riclianl  11.,  ii.  1. 

*  wage  (1), «.    [Icel.  vasi;  Sw.  t>o«e=a  sheaf.] 

1.  A  wisp  or  rude  cushion  put  on  the  head  by 
porters,  &c.,  to  soften  the  pressure  of  a  load. 

•  2.  A  wisp  or  bottle  of  hay  or  straw.    (Scotch.) 
•wase  (2),s.    [OozE.] 
wash,  *waisch,  *wasch-en,  *wasshe,  *wesch- 
en  (past  t.   *wesh,  *wessh,  *wishe,  *wosch,   *woshe, 
*washe,  washed ;  pa.  par.  *waschen*woshen,  washed, 
*wesshyd),  v.   t.  &  i.     [A.  S.  wascan,  waxan  (pa. 
t.  w6sc,w6x;  pa.  par. wascen,  vxescfn):  cogn.  with 
]3ut.  wasschen;  Icel.    &  Sw.  vasha;  Dan.    vashe; 
ir.  waschen  (pa.  t.  wusch,  pa.  par.  gewaschen).] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  cleanse  by  ablution ;  to  free  from  impuri- 
"3  or  foreign  matter  by  dipping,  rubbing,  or  pass- 

_„•  through  water;  to  apply  water  or  other  liquid  to 
lor  the  purpose  of  cleansing;  to  scour,  scrub,  or  the 
like  with  water  or  other  liquid.  (Matthew  xxyii.  24.) 

2.  Hence,  to  free  from  the  stains  of  guilt,  sin,  cor- 
tion,  or  the  like;  to  purify,  to  cleanse.    (Revela- 

3.  To  cover  with  water  or  other  liquid;  to  fall 
npon  and  moisten ;  to  overflow ;  to  flow  or  dash 
against ;  to  sweep  or  flow  over  or  along. 

"That  vast  shore  washed  with  the  farthest  sea." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  ami  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

4.  To    remove    by  ablution  or  by  the  cleansing 
act  ion  of  water  or  other  liquid  ;  to  dispel  by  wash- 
ing, or   as    by  washing,  literally  or    figuratively. 
(Used  with  away,  out,  off,  &c.) 

"Cain  had  already  shed  a  brother's  blood; 
The  deluge  loo-s/i'd  ituut." 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  209. 

5.  To  overwhelm  and  sweep  away  or  carry  off  by 
or  as  by  a  rush  of  water. 

"The  tide  will  wash  you  off." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  v.  4. 

6.  To  cover  with  a  watery  or  thin  coat  of  color ;  to 
tint  lightly  or  slightly. 

7.  To  overlay  with  a  thin  coat  of  metal;  as,  to 
wash  copper  or  brass  with  gold. 

8.  To  moisten,  to  wet. 

II.  Min.  &  Metall. :  To  separate  from  the  earthy 
and  lighter  matters  by  the  action  of  water;  as,  to 
vash  ores. 

B.  Intransitive: 

,  To  perform  the  act  of  ablution  on  one's  self. 

i  elliptical  use.) 

2.  To  perform  the  act  or   business  of   cleaning 
othes  by  washing  them  in  water, 
*  She  can  wash  and  scour." — Shakes^. :  Two  Gentlemen, 
.  1. 

Bh,  s,  &  a.    [WASH,  v.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  washing  or  of  cleansing 
by  water;  ablution. 

2.  The  state  of  being  washed. 
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3.  The   quantity  of  clothes,  linen,  or   the   like 

washed  at  one  time. 

4.  The  How  or  swoop  of  a  body  of  water ;  a  dashing 
against  or  rushing  over,  as  of  the  tide  or  waves. 

"Katie  walks 
By  the  long  wash  of  Australasian  sea-.1' 

Tttnni/son:  The  Brook. 

5.  The  rough  water  loft  behind  by  a  rowing-boat,  a 
steam-launch,  steamer,  or  the  like. 

"The was/i  that  might  have  damaged  the  start  of  the 
Thames  crew." — Lumtun  Dniltj  Tt-.ti'-jntj-h. 

6.  A  piece  of  ground  washed  by  the  action  of  the 
sea  or  river,  or  sometimes  overflowed   and   some- 
times left  dry;  a  shallow  part  of  a  river  or  of  an 
arm  of  the  sea;  also,  a  morass,  a  marsh,  a  bog,  a 
quagmire. 

"These  Lincoln  washes  have  devoured  them." 

Shakesi*.:  Kiit'jJohti,  v.  G, 

I.  Substances   collected    and  deposited    by    the 
action    of  water,  such   as  alluvium  and  the  like. 

[WARP,  SM  11.    1,  li.J 

"The  wash  of  pastures,  fields,  commons,  and  roads, 
where  rainwater  hath  u  long  time  settled,  is  of  grout  ad- 
vantage to  all  land."—  Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

8.  Waste  liquor,  consisting  of  the  refuse  of  food, 
collected  from  the  washed  dishes  of  the  kitchen, 
and  often  used  as  food  for  pigs ;  swill,  swillings, 

"The  stillness  of  a  sow  at  her  wash" — South;  Sermons, 
vol.L,  ser.  1. 

9.  A  liquid  preparation  with  which  the  surface  of 
anything    is    washed,    painted,     tinted,     coated, 
smeared,  moistened,  or  the  like ;  as — 

(1)  A  liquid  used  for  toilet  purposes,  such  as  a 
cosmetic,  a  liquid  dentifrice,  a  hair-wash,  &c. 

"He  tried  all  manner  of  waxhe*  to  brinR  him  to  a 
better  complexion;  but  there  was  no  good  to  be  done." — 
L' Estrange. 

(2)  A  medical  preparation  for  external  applica- 
tion ;  a  lotion. 

(3)  A  thin  coating  of  color  spread  over  surfaces 
of  a  painting. 

(4)  A  thin  coat  of  metal  applied  to  anything  for 
beauty  or  preservation. 

"  Imagination  stamps  signification  upon  his  face,  and 
tells  the  people  he  is  to  go  for  KO  much,  who  oftentimes 
being  deceived  by  the  wash,  never  examine  the  metal,  but 
take  him  upon  content." — Collier. 

10.  The  blade  of  an  oar. 

II.  A  measure  for  shell-fish.     (See  extract.) 
"Each  smack  takes  with  her  for  the  voyage  about  forty 

wash  of  whelks,  the  wash  being  a  regular  measure 
which  holds  twenty-one  quarts  and  a  pint  of  water."— 
Cassell's  Nat.  Hist.,  v.  60. 

11.  Distilling: 

1.  Fermented  Wort.    It  usually  contains  from  4 
to  7  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  weight.    The  alcohol  is 
first  recovered  from  the  wash  by  distillation,  and 
the  crude  product  purified  by  a  second  distillation 
—the  finished  article  being  neutral  alcohol,  whisky, 
or  rum,  according  to  the  ingredients  from  which 
the  wort  was  obtained. 

2.  A   mixture  of  dunder,  molasses, 'scumming.*, 
and  water  used  in  the  West  Indies  for  distillation. 
(Bryan  Edwards.) 

*B.  As  adj.:  "Washy,  weak. 

'They're  only  made  for  handsome  view,  not  handling; 
Their  bodies  of  so  weak  and  wash  a  temper." 

lleaum.  &  Flet..-  Bonduca,  iv.  1. 

wash-back,  s,    [BACK  (2),  s.,  B.  II.] 

*wash-ball,  subst.  A  ball  of  soap  to  be  used  in 
washing  the  hands  or  face. 

"I  asked  a  poor  man  how  he  did  ;  he  said  he  was  like  a 
wash-ball,  always  in  decay."—  Swift. 

wash-basin,  s.  A  basin  for  containing  water  in 
which  the  hands  and  face  are  washed. 

wash-beetle,  s.    A  batlet  (q.  v.). 

wash-board,  s. 

I.  Ord.  Lan<j.:  A  board  or  slab  with  a  ribbed  sur- 
face for  washing  clothes  on.    They  are  made  of 
wood,  of  corrugated  zinc,  earthenware,  vulcanized 
rubber,  &c. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  A  skirting  around  the  lower  part  of  the 
wall  of  an  apartment. 

2.  Mining:  A  place  in  which  ore  is  washed. 

"  We  have  had  the  best  show  of  gold  on  the  tms/i- 
board."— Money  Market  Review,  Nov.  7,  18H5, 

3.  Naut. :  A  board  above  the  gunwale  of  a  boat  to 
keep  the  water  from  washing  over. 

wash-bottle,  s. 

Chem. :  An  apparatus  of  great  utility  in  analytical 
chemistry,  used  for  delivering  a  fine  jet  or  stream 
of  liquid  on  to  a  precipitate  for  the  purpose  of 
washing  it,  or  for  removing  any  residue  of  a  solu- 
tion or  solid  particles  from  one  vessc-1  to  another. 
It  consists  of  a  flask  of  hard  glass,  fitted  with  a 
cork  or  india-rubber  stopper  perforated  in  two 


washing 

places.  Through  each  perforation  is  passed  a  piece 
of  bent  glass  tubing* one  being  carried  to  within 
half  an  inch  of  Ilie  bottom  of  the  flask,  and  the  por- 
tion of  tubing  outside  drawn  to  a  fine  open  point. 
The  other  tube  is  carried  just  within  the  bottle,  and 
it  is  tot  ho  outer  end  of  this  that  the  lips  are  applied 
in  blowing  into  the  apparatus  in  order  to  expel  the 
liquid  contained  in  it,  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

wash-gilding,  s.    Water-Rilling  (q.  v.). 

wash-hand  basin,  *.  A  basin  for  washing  the 
hands  in.  (Sng,) 

wash-hand  stand,  s.    A  wash-stand  (q.  v.). 

wash-hole,  x. 

Mining:  A  place  where  the  refuse  is  thrown. 

wash-house,  s.    [WASHHOUSE.] 

wash-leather,  s.  Split  sheep-skins  prepared 
with  oil  in  the  manner  of  chamois,  and  used  for 
domestic  purposes,  as  cleaning  glass  or  plate,  pol- 
ishing brasses,  and  the  like;  also  alumed  or  buff 
leather  for  regimental  belts.  (Also  used  attribu- 
tively.) 

"The  greengrocer  put  on  a  pair  of  wash-leather  gloves. 
to  hand  the  plates  with."—  Dickens.-  Pickwick;  ch.  rxxvii. 

wash-off,  a. 

Calico-print. :  A  term  applied  to  certain  colors- 
or  dyes  which  will  not  stand  washing;  fugitive. 
wash-pot,  s. 

1.  A  vessel  in  which  anything  is  washed. 

"  Behold  seven  comely  blooming  youths  appear, 
And  in  their  hands  seven  golden  wush~pots  bear." 

Cou'lsy. 

2.  An  iron  pot  containing  melted  grain  tin,  into- 
which  iron   plates  are  dipped  after  a  dip  in  the- 
tin-pot  (q.  v.),  nud  draining. 

wash-Stand,  *.  A  piece  of  furniture  for  hold- 
ing the  ewer  or  pitcher,  basin,  &c.,  for  washing 
the  person. 

wash-tub,  subst,  A  tub  in  which  clothes  are> 
washed. 

*wash-woman,  s.    A  washerwoman. 

"You  would  sooner  be  taken  for  her  wash-woman." — 
J//.SS  liurney.-  Evelina,  vol.  i.,  let.  14. 

wash  -a-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  wash,  v. ;  -able.']  Capa- 
ble of  being  washed  without  injury  to  the  fabric  or 
color. 

"It  has  a  perfectly  smooth,  flesh-colored,  washable  sur- 
face."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*wash  -en,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [WASH,  u.] 

wash  -er,  s.    [Eng.  wash,  v. ;  -er.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or    that    which   -washes;    a  washer- 
woman ;  a  laundress. 

"Quickly  is  his  laundress,  "his  washer,  and  his  wringer." 
— Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  i.  2. 

2.  Applied  to  domestic  apparatus  for  cleansing; 
as,  window-w ashe r,  dish-washer,  vegetable-wws/ter, 
&c. 

3.  A  pavement-plug,   where  a    hose  may  bo  at- 
tached to  water  the  street. 

4.  A  contrivance  for  precipitating  smoke  or  fumes 
by  a  shower  of  water. 

II,  Technically: 

1.  Mach.:  A  ring  of  metal  or  wood  which  slips 
over  a  bolt,  and  upon  which  the  nut  is  screwed 
fast.    Washers  are  also  placed  beneath  bolt-heads, 
and    form    packing    between    surfaces    which   are- 
screwed  together. 

2.  Mining:  An  apparatus  for  washing  ores. 

3.  Paper-making:  A  rag-engine  (q.  v.). 

•I.  Plumb. :  A  bottom  outlet  in  cisterns,  &c. 

washer-hoop,  s.  A  gasket  between  the  flange- 
and  curb  of  a  water-wheel. 

wabher-man,  s.    A  man  who  washes  clothes. 

washer-woman,  nubst.  A  woman  who  washes- 
clothes  for  hire  ;  a  laundress. 

wash-house,  s.     [Eng.  wash,  and  house.'] 

1.  A  building  furnished  witli  boilers,   tubs,  &c., 
for  washing  clothes  ;  u  laundry. 

2.  A  room  in  a  house  where  the  dishes,  «fcc.,  are- 
washed  ;  a  -scullery. 

wash  -i-ba.  «•    [Ouianan.] 

Bot.  (0  Comm.;  A  strong,  hard,  durable,  and  elas- 
tic wood,  from  Guiana,  much  used  by  the  Indians 
for  making  bows.  (Treas.  of  Bot.)  It  has  not  been 
identified. 

fwash  -I-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  washy;  -ness.]  The- 
quality  or  state  of  being  washy,  watery,  or  weak. 

wash  -Ing,  *wasch-yng, *wash-ynge,  *wassh- 
ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.  [WASH,  v.J 

A.  Aspr.par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

] .  Used  in  or  intended  for  the  act  or  process  of 
cleansing  by  water. 


Mil.    b<5y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     §611,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.      -sion  =  shun;     tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cioua,     -sious  =  shus.     -Me,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del- 
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*2.  Swashing  (7). 

"To  give  her  bat  a  washing  blow." 

Beaum.  ft  Flet.:   Wild  Goose  Chaxe,  T.  4. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  cleansing  by  water;  ablution. 

*J.  The  clothes  washed,  especially  those  washed 
at  one  time ;  a  wash. 

3.  The  results  or  product  of  the  washing  of  ores. 

4.  A  fictitious  sale  of  stocks  or  bonds,  made  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  .securities  quoted  on 
"^change,  and  creating  a  demand  for  them  by  setting 
the  price  at  a  high  figure. 

washing-engine,  s. 

Paper-making:  A  rag-engine  (q.  v.), 

washing-horn,  s.  The  sounding  of  a  horn  for 
washing  before  dinner,  a  custom  still  observed  in 
the  Temple,  London.  (Wharton.) 

washing-house,  s.   Awashhouse. 

washing-machine.  *.  A  machine  for  cleansing 
linen,  clothes,  <fcc.,  with  water  and  soap.  There  are 
numerous  varieties,  the  general  feature  of  all  being 
that  the  clothes  are  agitated  by  artificial  means  in 
a  vessel  containing  water,  soap,  &c. 

washing-powder,  s.  A  preparation  of  soda-ash 
and  Scotch  soda  much  used  in  washing  clothes. 

washing-stuff,  s. 

Mining:  Any  stuff  or  matrix  containing  sufficient 
gold  to  pay  for  washing  it. 

Wash  -Ing-ton,*.  [Named  for  George  Washing- 
ton.] One  of  the  United  States.  The  first  settle- 
ment of  white  Americans  was  made  at  Tumwater 
1845.  Prior  to  that  date,  however,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  had  established  trading  posts.  It 
was  organized  as  a  Territory  in  1853,  and  admitted 
as  a  State  at  the  same  time  as  North  and  South  Da- 
kota and  Montana.  Indian  wars  prevailed  in  1855 
and  1858.  Gold  was  discovered  in  1855.  The  island 
of  San  Juan  was  in  dispute  between  the  United 
States  and  England  in  1859.  The  rights  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  and  Puget  Sound  companies  were  pur- 
chased. 

wash  -Ing-t&n-lte.s.    [After  Washington,  Con- 
necticut, where  found;  suff.  -ite  (A/t«.).J 
3/i/i. :  A  variety  of  Menaccanite  (.q.  v.). 

Wash -Ing  ton  Mon  -u  ment,  .s-.  A  magnificent 
monument  erected  by  the  American  people,  in  honor 
of  George  Washington.  It  stands  in  the  Mall,  a 
public  park  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  and  Tiber 
<'reek,  Washington  City.  The  corner-stone  was  laid 
by  President  Polk,  July  4,  1848,  and  December  6, 
1884,  the  cap-stone  was  set  in  position.  Thefounda- 
tions  are  1-6'  £  feet  square  and  :it>  feet  8  inches  deep. 
The  base  of  the  monument  is  55  feet  IVa  inches 
square,  and  the  walls  15  feet  Vi  inch  thick.  At  the 
500  foot  mark,  where  the  pyramidal  top  begins,  the 
shaft  is  34  feet  514  inches  square  and  the  walls  are 
18  inches  thick.  The  monument  is  made  of  blocks 
of  marble  two  feet  thick,  and  it  is  said  there  are 
over  18,000  of  them.  The  height  above  the  ground 
is  555  feet.  The  pyramidal  top  terminates  in  an 
aluminum  tip,  which  is  flinches  high  and  weighs 
100  ounces.  The  moan  pressure  of  the  monument 
is  5  tons  per  square  foot,  and  thetotal  weight,  foun- 
dation and  all,  is  nearly  81.0UO  tons.  The  door  at 
tbo  base,  facing  the  capital,  is  8  feet  wide  and  16 
feet  high,  and  enters  a  room  25  feet  square.  An 
immense  iron  framework  supports  the  machinery 
of  the  elevator,,  which  is  hoisted  with  steel  wirn 
ropes  two  inches  thick.  At  one  side  begin  the 
stairs,  of  which  there  are  fifty  flights,  containing 
eighteen  stepseach.  Five  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
from  the  base  there  arc  eight  windows,  18x24  inches, 
two  <>u  each  face.  The  area  at  the  base  of  the  pyra- 
midal top  is  1,187*4  feet,  space  enough  for  a  six- 
room  house,  each  room  to  be  12x16  feet.  The  Cologne 
Cathedral  is  525  feet  high  ;  the  pyramid  of  Cheops, 
486;  StrasburgCathedral,  474;  St.  Peter's,  at.  Rome, 
448;  the  capital  at  Washington,  306,  and  Bunker 
Hill  monument.  221  feet.  The  Washington  monu- 
ment is  the  highest  monument  in  the  world;  total 
cost.  $1,500,000. 

wash'-w5rt,  s.    [Eng,  wash*  and  wort.'} 
Bot.:  The  genus  Ulva. 
wiah'-f ,  *wash-ie,  a.    [Eng.  wash;  ~y.~] 
*1.  Watery*  damp,  moist. 

"And  on  rtie  washy  ooze  deep  channel**  wore." 

Milton;  P.  L.,  vii.  303. 

2.  Too  much  diluted ;  watery,  weak,  thin. 

"The  first  shall  be  n  palish  clearness,  evenly  and 
•smoothly  spread,  not  over-thin  and  washy,  but  of  a  pretty 
«olid  consistence."—  Wottun:  Remains,  p.  79. 

3.  \Vanting  in  solidity,  substantial  ness,  strength, 
Stamina,  or  the  like;  feeble,  worthless. 

"Ourwomen  are  but  washy  toys." 
Dryden:  Union  of  Companies.     (Epilogue.) 
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wa'-aite,  s.  [Eng.  wasium;  suff.  -itc  (Min.).] 
MIH.:  A  mineral  of  a  brownish-black  color  re- 
sembling allanite,  found  on  the  island  of  Ronsholm, 
near  Stockholm.  It  contains  silica,  alumina, 
yttria,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  cerium,  didymium,  cal* 
cium,  manganese.  <fcc.,  with  a  supposed  new  metal 
(wasium)  ;  a  doubtful  species. 

*wa  -§I-um,  s.  [Named  in  honor  of  Gustavus 
Vasa,  who  delivered  Sweden  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Danes  in  1523.  J 

Cheni.:  A  supposed  new  metal,  which  on  exami- 
nation proved  to  be  Thorina  (q.  v,). 

wasp,  *waspe.s.  [A.S  weeps;  cogn.  with  O.  H. 
Ger.  we/so,  wafsd  ;  Ger.  wespe  ;  Lat.  vespa  ; 
Lithuan.  waps&=&  gadfly  ;  Kuss.  osa—H  wasp.] 

1.  Lit.  t&  Entom.  :  Any  species  of  the  genus  Vcspa 
or  of  the  family  Vespidee  (q.  v.),  particularly  the 
Common  Wasp,  Vespa  vulgaris.  It  lives  in  a  hole 
in  the  ground,  generally  about  six  inches  beneath 
the  surface,  approached  by  a  crooked  entrance  of 
about  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  passage  leads  to  a 
subterranean  room,  in  which  is  the  vespiary  made 
of  gray  paper  or  pasteboard  in  layers  oneabove  the 
other,  and  constituting  a  ball  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen inches  in  diameter,  and  pierced  with  two 
round  holes,  through  which  the  wasps  come  in  and 
go  out.  The  interior  is  occupied  by  horizontal 
tiers  of  combs,  like  floors  in  a  house,  supported  by 
columns,  and  with  passages  between.  Each  cell  is 
hexagonal,  as  in  the  combs  of  bees,  but  the  mater- 
ial is  paper.  These  tiers  of  colls  are  built  in  suc- 
cession, the  upperones  first.  Sexually,  wasps  are  of 
three  kinds,  males,  females  and  neuters,  the  two 
latter  armed  with  an  exceedingly  venomous  sting. 
The  last  are  the  workers  in  the  hive;  they  also  go 
out  to  bring  in  provisions  for  the  community. 
Wasps  are  nearly  omnivorous,  feeding  on  honey, 
jam,  fruit,  butcher's  meat,  and  any  insects  which 
they  can  overpower.  A  share  of  these  viands  is 
given  to  the  males  and  females,  whose  work  lies 
more  in  the  vespiary*  The  combs  of  a  large  nest 
may  amount  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand.  In 
those  the  females,  which  are  few  in  number,  deposit 
eggs,  hatched  in  eight  days  into  larvae.  These 
again  go  into  the  chrysalis  state  in  twelve  or  four- 
teen days  more,  and  in  ten  more  are  perfect  insects. 
The  males  do  no  work.  Most  of  the  workers  and  all 
the  males  die  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and  in  the 
spring  each  surviving  female,  having  been  impreg- 
nated in  autumn,  looks  out  for  a  suitable  place  to 
form  a  new  vespiary.  A  wasp's  nest  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  burning  sulphur  inside  the  hole.  The 
economy  of  the  other  social  wasps  is  essentially  the 
same,  whether  like  Vespa  holsatica,  they  build  a 
nest  of  paper  in  trees,  or,  like  other  Polistes,  place 
their  combs  in  trees  or  bushes  without  a  papery  de- 
fense. The  economy  of  the  solitary  wasps  is  essen- 
tially that  of  their  type,  Odynerus  (q.  v.),  differing 
only  in  the  material  and  locality  of  their  nests, 
some  building  them  of  clay  or  agglutinated  sand, 
and  attaching  them  to  or  placing  them  in  holes  in 
walls,  while  a  few  burrow  in  sandy  ground. 


*2.  Fig.:  A  person  characterized  by  ill-nature, 
petulance,  peevishness,  irritability,  or  petty  malig- 
nity. 

"  Come,  come,  you  wasp:  i'  faith,  you  are  too  angry."  — 
Shakesp.:  Taming  uf  the  Shretc,  ii.  2. 

fwasp-bee,  s. 

Entom.:  A  cuckoo  bee.    [NoMADA.] 
wasp-beetle,  s. 

Entom.  :  Clytus  arietis.    [CLYTCs.] 
wasp-fly,  s. 

Entom.:  Chrysotoxum  fascMatum,  a  two-winged 
insect  of  the  family  Syrphidn,  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  wasp  in  having  yellow  spots  on  a  black 
body. 

"wasp-Stung,  a.  Stung  by  a  wasp  ;  hence,  highly 
irritated. 

"  Why,  what  a  witxp-xtiiny  and  impatient  fool 
Art  thou,  to  break  into  this  woman's  mood." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  If.,  II.  I.,  i.  3. 

•wasp-tongued,  adj.    Waspish,  snappish,  petu- 
lant. 
wasp  -1st,  a.    [Eng.  wcup;  -i'sA.] 

1.  Resembling  a  wasp  in  form  ;  having  a  slender 
waist,  like  a  wasp. 

2.  Quick  to  resent  any  trifle,  injury,  or  affront; 
snappish,  petulant,  irritable,  irascible. 

*'  He  [S.  Jerome]  was  naturally  a  wnspinh  and  hot 
man."  —  Bp.  Hall:  Episcopacy  hi/  IMvine  Riyht,  pt.  ii.,  §  20. 

3.  Marked  or  characterized  by  suappishness  or 
petulance. 

"A  prose  Dnnclad,  teattpish  and  unfair,  but  full  of 
cleverness."  —  Scribner's  Magazine,  May,  1880,  p.  118. 

"waspish-headed,  a.  Irritable,  petulant,  iras- 
cible. 

"Her  waspish-htaiitd  son  has  broke  his  arrows." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv.  1. 


waste 

*wasp  Ish-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  waspish;  -I}/.]  In  a 
waspish  <>r  snappish  manner ;  petulantly,  peevishly, 
snappishly. 

*wasp  Ish-ness,  s.  [Kug.  waspish;  •ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  waspish  or  snappish; 
snappishuess,  petulance,  peevishness. 

was  -sail,  *was-hael,  *was  -sail,  *was-sayl, 
*was  -sel,  *was-seyl,  s.  &  a.  [Lit.=be  of  good 
health,  from  A.  S.  u-es—be  thou,  imper.  sing,  of 
i0e«zn=to  be,  and  /id/=whole;  Icel.  heill= whole, 
hale  (q.  v.).  The  legend  is  that  Rowena  presented 
a  cup  to  Vortigern,  with  the  words  trees  /u£/,  and 
that  Vortigern,  who  knew  no  English,  was  told  to 
reply  by  saying  drinc  TicH.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  A  form  of  salutation  in  drinking. 
"A-kne  to  the  kyng  heo  seyde,  lord  kyng,  wassajl." 
Robert  qf  Gloucester,  p.  117. 

2.  A  festive  occasion  or  meeting  where  drinking 
and  pledging  of  healths  are  indulged  in  ;  a  drinking- 
bout,  a  carouse. 

"And  soon  in  merry  wassail,  he    ... 
Peals  his  loud  song."       Scott:  Rokeby,  iii.  15. 

3.  The  liquor  used  on  such  occasions,  especially 
about  Christmas  or  the  New  Year.    It  consisted 
ale  (sometimes  wine),  sweetened  with  sugar  and 
flavored  with  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  cloves,   ma-n-d 
apples,  &c.    Called  also  Lamb's  Wool. 

"A  tpassel  of  good  ale." 
Bitson:   Ancient  Songs ;  Carrol  for  a   Wassel  BmcL 

*4.  A  merry  drinking-song. 

"This,  I  tell  you,  is  our  jolly  icasttel, 
And  for  twelfth-night  more  meet  too." 

Ben  Jonson:  Christmas  Mttsqite. 

B.  -4s  adj.:  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with 
wassail  or  festivities;    convivial;    as,    a   wassail 
candle. 

wassail-bout,  s.    A  jovial  drinking-bout. 

wassail-bowl,  *wassel-boul,  *wassel-bowl, «. 
A  large  bowl  in  which  the  wassail  was  mixed  and 
placed  on  the  table  before  a  festive  company.  It 
was  an  old  custom  in  England  to  go  about  with 
such  a  bowl,  containing  wassail,  at  the  time  of  the 
New  Year,  <fcc.,  singing  a  festival  song,  and  drink- 
ing tho  health  of  the  inhabitants  and  collecting 
money  to  replenish  the  bowl. 

"A  mighty  wassel-botcl  he  took." 

Scott:  .Varmfon.l.  15. 

wassail-cup,  s.  A  cup  from  which  wassail  was 
drunk. 

*was  -sail,  *was  -sal,  v.  f.  [WASSAIL,  s.]  To 
hold  a  merry  drinking-mecting ;  to  attend  at  was- 
sails ;  to  tope. 

"Spending  all  the  day,  and  a  good  part  of  the  night,  in 
dancing,    carolling,   and    wassaltiiiy."— Sidney: 
bk.  iii. 

was -sail-er,  s.  [Eng.  wossai'/,  v. ; -er.]  One  who 
joins  in  a  wassail  or  drinkiug-feast ;  a  toper,  a 
feaster,  a  reveler. 

"  I  am  110  icassailer; 
Command  me  in  all  service  save  the  Bacchant's.*1 

Byron:  Sardanapalus,  ii.  1. 

*Was  -ser-man,  subst.  [Ger.=waterman.J  A  sea- 
monster  in  the  shape  of  a  man. 

"  The  griesly  Wasserman  that  niakos  his  game 
The  flying  ships  with  swiftness*  to  pursue." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  24. 

wast,  r.  i.  [See  def.]  The  second  person  singu- 
lar of  was  (q.  v.). 

*wast'-age(ageasl£),  s.  [Eng.  ii-ast(e);  -age.] 
Loss  by  use,  decay,  leakage,  and  the  like. 

waste,  r.  t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr.  waster=to  lay  waste,  to  ! 
waste,  from  Lat.  vasto;  Fr.gaier.]    [WASTE,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  bring  to  ruin;  to  devastate,  to  desolate, to 
ruin,  to  destroy. 

"  Wasted-  the  country  of  the  children  of  Ammon."— 1 
Chron.  xix.  1. 

2.  To  diminish  by  continued  loss;  to  wear  away 
gradually ;  to  consume,  to  spend,  to  use  up. 

"  Feed  the  fire  that  wastes  thy  powers  away." 

Cowt'er.-  Retirement,  254. 

3.  To  expend  without  valuable  return  ;  to  ?pend  I 
vainly,   foolishly,  or  uselessly;  to  employ  or  u^e 
prodigally,  unnecessarily,  carelessly,  or  lavishly ;  to 
squander. 

"They  that  folily  wasten  and  dispenden  the  goodes that  \ 
they  ban."— Chaucer:  Tale  of  Melibceus. 

II.  Law:  To  damage,   injure,  or  impair,  as  ant 
estate,  voluntarily,  or  by  allowing  tho  buildings, 
fences,  or  tho  like,  to  go  to  decay. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  grow  less  or  diminish  in  bulk,  substance, 
strength,  value,  or  tho  like ;  to  decrease  gradually; 
to  dwindle ;  to  be  consumed.    (Often  with  away.) 
"E'en  while  he  liven,  he  wastes  with  secret  woe." 

Pope;  Homer's  Iliad,  viii.  616.     i 


fatet     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    h5r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    p6t, 
or,     we're,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     sfcn;     mute,    cub,    cure,    unite,     cur.    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     sa,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  JEW. 


waste 
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watch 


2.  To  bring  down  one's  weight  to  a  certain  point. 

"  Wasting  aa  most  jockeys  waste  is  the  surest  possible 
way  to  prevent  anyone  called  upon  for  exertion  doing 
himself  justice."— Refvref,  Dec.  12,  1886. 

waste,  *wast,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  wast  (in  the  phrase 
fn ire  wast— io  lay  waste),  goaf.  </osfe  =  waste,  from 
O.  H.  Ger.  waste  =  a  waste:  wasten=to  lay  waste, 
from  Lat.  vastus  =  waste,  desolate,  vast ;  cf.  A.  S. 
to&te=waste.] 

A.  -4s  adjective : 

1.  Devastated,    ravaged,   ruined,   spoiled,    deso- 
lated. 

"The  Lord  maketh  the  earth  empty,  and  muketh  it 
waste,  and  turneth  it  upside  down."— Isaiah  niv.  1. 

2.  Resembling  a  desert  or  wilderness ;  desolate, 
•wild,  dreary ;  bare  and  dismal. 

"He  found  him  in  a  desert  land,  and  in  the  waste  howl- 
ing wilderness." — Deuteronomy  xxxii.  10. 

y.  Not  tilled  or  cultivated ;  producing  no  crops  or 
wood  ;  as,  waste  land. 

4.  Spoiled,  injured,  or  rendered  unfit  for  its  orig- 
inal or  intended  use  in  the  process  of  manufacture, 
handling,  employment,  or  the  like;  rejected  from 
the  material  reserved  for  a  desired  purpose ;  of  little 
or  no  value;  refuse ;  as,  waste  paper. 

*5.  Lost  for  want  of  occupiers  or  usage ;  superflu- 
ous, exuberant. 

"  Strangled  with  her  waste  fertility." 

Milton.-  Comns,  729. 

*6.  In  a  state  of  ruin  or  decay ;  ruinous,  decayed. 

"  Certayne  olde  wast  and  broken  howeses," — liemers: 
y>-<iissarti  L'ronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  cclxix. 

As  substantive; 
Ordinary  Language; 

I.  The  act  of  wasting;   the  state  or  process  of 
being  wasted ;  the  act  of  spoiling,  ruining,  or  devas- 
tating; destruction,  devastation. 

"  'Gainst  him,  whose  wrongs  give  edge  unto  the  swords, 
That  make  such  trosfe  in  brief  mortality." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

The  act  of  squandering  or  spending  lavishly  or 
ifully. 
"  If  you  had  made  waste  of  all  I  have." 

Shakesp..-  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

3.  Gradual  decrease  in  bulk,  quantity,  strength, 
palue,  &c.,  from  the  effects  of  time  or  use ;  con- 

iption,  loss. 

"  Beauty's  waste  hath  in  the  world  an  end." 

Shakes?.:  Sonnet  9. 

4.  That  which  is  or  has  been  made  waste  or  deso- 
late ;  a  waste,  devastated,  or  desert  region ;  a  wil- 

less,  a  desert. 

"  An  unpeopled  tract  of  mountain  waste." 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

Hence,  an  unoccupied  place  or  space ;  a  dreary 

"  In  the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night." 

Shakesp..  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

6.  Untilled  or  uncultivated  ground;  a  tract   of 
land  not  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  and  producing 

or  no  vegetation  or  wood. 
"  Hie  tall  mill  that  whistled  on  the  waste." 

Tennyson:  Enoch  Arden,  340. 

7.  The  refuse  of  a  factory  or  shop :  as— 

(1)  Broken  or  spoiled  castings  which  go  to  the 
heap  to  be  remedied. 

(2)  The  refuse  of  wool,  cotton,  or  silk,  resulting 
from  the  working  of  the  fiber.    (Used  as  swabs  for 
wiping  machinery,  as  an  absorbent  in  railway  axle- 
box  es.&c.) 

(3)  Paper  scraps  of  an  office,  printing-office,  book- 
binding establishment,  &c. 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Hydraulics: 

(1)  A  contrivance  for  allowing  the  escape  of  sur- 
plus water,  as  the  waste-weir,  waste-pit,  or  icaste 
sluice  of  a  reservoir. 
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(2)  The  water  so  escaping;  through  a  gate,  for 
instance,  rather  than  into  the  mill-race  or  pen- 
stock. 


(3)  Overflow  water  from  a  sink  or  trap.  A  pipe 
for  running  waste-water  from  a  bath,  standing 
wash-tub,  or  sink. 

2.  Mining:    A    vacant  space  in  the  gob  or  goaf; 
old  workings. 

3.  Law:  Spoil,  damage,  or  injury  done  to  houses, 
woods,  farms,  lands.  &c.,  by    a    tenant  for  life  or 
for  years,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  heir,  or  of  him  in 
reversion  or  remainder.    Waste  is  voluntary,  as  by 
felling  timber,pullinB  down  houses,  &c. ;  orpermis- 
•4ve,  as  the  suffering  of  damage  to  accrue  for  want 
of  doing  the  necessary  acts  to  keep  buildings  and 
lands  in  order.    Whatever  does  a  lasting  damage  to 
the  freehold  is  a  waste. 

IT  1.  To  lay  waste:  To  render  desolate ;  to  devas- 
tate, to  ruin. 

2.  To  run  to  waste :  To  become  useless,  exhausted, 
>r  spoiled  from  want  of  proper  management,  atten- 
*ion,  care,  skill, or  the  like ;  to  become  lost  for  any 
iseful  purpose. 


waste-basket,  s.    [  Waste-paper  basket.'] 
waste-board,  s.    The  same  as  WASHBOARD,  2. 
waste-book,  ».    A  book  containing  a  regular  ac- 
count of  a  merchant's  transactions,  set  down  in^  the 
order  of  time  in  which   they  took   place,  previous 
to  their  being  carried,  in   book-keeping  by  double 
entry  to  the  journal,  or  in  simple  entry  to  the  led- 
ger; a  day-book. 

waste-gate,  s.  A  gate  to  allow  the  passage  of 
surplus  water  from  a  pond  or  canal. 

*waste-gOOd,  s.    A  prodigal,  a  spendthrift. 
"This  first    .    .    .    is  a  waste-good  and  a  spendthrift." 
— Greene:  Qitipf'ii'an  I'fistart  Courtier. 

waste-lands,  s.  pi.  Lands  left  in  their  natural 
condition  because  they  are  not  worth  cultivating, 
or  because  their  owner  has  not  capital  enough  to 
turn  them  to  proper  account. 

waste-paper,  a.    Spoiled  or  used  paper. 
Waste-paper  basket :  A  small  wicker  basket,  used 
in  offices,  &c.,  to  hold  waste  or  worthless  papers. 

waste-pipe,  s.  A  discharge-pipe  for  superfluous 
water. 

waste-steam  pipe,  s. 

fsteam-engin.:  The  pipe  leading  from  the  safety- 
valve  to  the  atmosphere. 

•waste-thrift,  s.    A  spendthrift. 

waste-trap,  s.  A  form  of  trap  for  allowing  sur- 
plus water  to  escape  without  permitting  air  to 
pass  in  the  other  direction. 

waste-water  pipe,  s. 

Steam-engin.:  The  pipe  for  carrying  off  the  sur- 
plus water  from  the  hot-well. 

waste-weir,  s.  A  cut  in  the  side  of  a  canal  for 
carrying  off  surplus  water. 

wast  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [WASTE,  t<.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Laid  waste ;  made  waste  or  desolate ;  devas- 
tated. 

"As  mountain  waves  from  wasted  lands, 
Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue." 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  34. 

2.  Spent  or  consumed  recklessly  or  to  no  use ; 
squandered. 

3.  Diminished  in  bulk,  quantity,  size,  or  the  like; 
worn  away. 

"  Wasted,  wrinkled,  old,  and  ugly." 

Jjinufellow:  Hiawatha,  xii. 

waste  -f  41,  »waste  -f  ull,  *wast  ful,  «.    [Eng. 

waste;  -ful(l).~} 

1.  Full  of  or  causing  waste  or  ruin ;  destructive  to 
property  or  to  anything  of  value  ;  ruinous. 

"Once  more  attend!  avert  the  wasteful  woe." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  i.  696. 

2.  Spending  that  which  is  valuable  recklessly,  un- 
necessarily, or  foolishly;  lavish,  prodigal. 

"The  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  court." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*3.  Lying  waste;  desolate,  waste. 

"His  chosen  people  he  did  bless 
In  the  wasteful  wilderness." 

Milton.-  Psalm  cixivi. 

waste  -f4l-lf,  *wast-ful-ly,  adv.   [Eng.  waste- 

ful;-ly.]     In  a  wasteful  manner;  lavishly;  prodi- 

"Her  lavish  hand  is  wastefnlly  profuse." 

Dryden:  Aurengzebe. 

waste -ful-ness,  *waste-ful-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
wasteful;  -ness. |  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
wasteful ;  lavishness,  prodigality. 

*was'-tel,  *was  -tell,  «.  [O.  Fr.  wastel,  gastel 
(Fr.  yateau)  =  a.  cake,  from  M.  H.  Oer.  wastel=n 
kind  of  bread.]  A  kind  of  fine  white  bread,  inferior 
only  to  the  finest  (called  simnel-broad),  and  for- 
merly in  common  use  among  the  more  wealthy  and 
luxurious  of  the  middle  classes. 

*wastel-bread,  *wastel-brede,s.  The  same  as 
WASTEL.  (q.  v.). 

"With  roated  flesh  and  milk,  and  wastel-brede." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  147.     (Prol.) 

*wastel-cake,  *wastell-cake,  subst.  A  cake  of 
wastel-bread. 

*waster-less,  a.  fEng.  waste;  -less.']  Incapable 
of  being  wasted,  consumed,  or  expended ;  inex- 
haustible. 

"From  their  icnsteless  treasures  heap  rewards 
More  out  of  grace  than  merit  on  us  mortals." 

May:  The  Heir,  iv. 

*waste-: 
or  state 

"  She  of  nought  afraid, 

Through  woods  and  tcasteness  wide  him  daily  sought.' 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  3. 


wast   er,  *wast  our,  s.    [Eng.  waste,  v. ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  wastes,  squanders,  or 
consumes  extravagantly ;  a  prodigal,  a  spendthrift. 

"If  Lucullus  were  not  a  waster,  and  a  delicate  given  to 
belly-cheare." — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  361. 

2.  An  excrescence  in  the  snuff  of  a  candle,  which 
causes  it  to  run  to  waste.     Also  called  a   thict. 
(Colloq.) 

*3.  A  kind  of  cudgel ;  a  blunt  sword  used  as  a  foil. 

"With  a  good  waster  ho  so  mortified  this  old  Adam  of 
his  son-in-law  squire,  that  he  needed  no  other  penance 
than  this."— Harington:  Brief  View  of  the  Church,  p.  22. 


te'-ness,  s.   [Eng.  waste;  -ness.~\  The  quality 
j  of  being  waste;  solitude,  desolation. 


In  this  sense  perhaps  a  misprint  for 
(q'.'v.). 

4.  A  kind  of  barbed  spear  or  tridentused  for  strik- 
ing fish.  Called  also  a  Leister.  (Scotch.) 

II.  Found. :  A  casting  which  is  spoiled  and  sent 
to  the  scrap-heap. 

wast  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [WASTE,  i'.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Desolating;  laying  waste;    devastating,  rute- 
ous. 

"  Wasting  fire,  and  dying  groan." 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  31. 

2.  Wearing  out,  consuming,  enfeebling. 

"  Wasting  years."— Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  Iv.  864. 

C.  Assubit.:  Waste;  specif.,  the  act  of  reducing 
one's  weight  below  what  it  should  normaUy  be. 

"  Death  from  consumption  is  not  an  unusual  end  for  ft 
jockey,  whose  constitution  is  often  injured  by  the  prac- 
tice of  '  wasting,'  in  order  to  ride  at  an  unnaturally  light 
weight." — London  Standard. 

wasting-palsy,  s. 

Pathol. :  The  name  given  by  Dr.  W.  Roberts  to 
palsy  characterized  by  degeneration  and  loss  of  vol- 
ume and  power  of  the  voluntary  muscles  without 
any  diminution  of  the  sensibility  or  the  intelligence. 
*wast-or,  *wast-our,  s.    [WASTEE.] 
wast  -rel,  *was  -t5r-el,  s.    [WASTE.] 
*1.  Anything  cast  away  as  bad  or  useless;  any 
waste  substance ;  refuse,  rubbish. 

2.  Anything  allowed  to  run  to  waste  or  to  remain 
neglected ;  as — 

(1)  Waste  land ;  common. 

"Their  [tynners]  workes,  both  streame  and  load,  lie 
either  in  seueral  or  in  wastrell,  that  is,  in  inclosed 
grounds  or  in  commons." — Carew;  Survey  of  Cornwall, 
fol.  13. 

(2)  A  neglected  child  ;  a  street  Arab. 
"Sending  out  notwa&trels,  paupers,  and  ne'er-do-wells, 

but  capable  mechanics  and  laborers,  to  Australia."— ion- 
don  Daily  Telegraph. 

(3)  A  profligate.     (Prm.) 

wast  -rle,  wast  -er-Ie,  *wast-rye,  s.&a.  [Eng. 
waste;  -rie,-ry.\ 

A.  As  subst.:  Prodigality,  wastefulness.  (Scotch.) 

*B.  As  adj.:  Wasteful,  destructive. 

"The  pope  and  his  wasti-ye  workers." — Bale:  Select 
Works,  p.  138. 

*wat  (1) ,  s.  [Compare  Tom,  applied  to  a  cat,  ffecl 
to  an  ass,  &c.  ]  An  old  familiar  name  for  a  hare. 
(Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  22.) 

wat  (2),  s.  [See  def.]  A  Siamese  term  for  a  sacred 
place,  within  which  are  pagodas,  monasteries, 
idols,  tanks.  &c. 

wat,  o.    [WET,  «.] 

1.  Wet. 

2.  Addicted  to  drinking;  thirsty.    (Scotch.) 

wat,  v.  t.    [Wii,  D.]    (Scotch.) 
watch,  *waoche,  s.  [A.  S.  wcecce=n  watch,  from 
wacian=to  watch,  from  wacan=to  wake  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  The  state  of  being  awake;  forbearance  of 
sleep ;  wakefulness,  watchfulness. 

"  Fell  into  a  sadness,  then  into  a  fast, 
Thence  to  a  watch."—  Shaketp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  watching ;  a  keeping  awake 
for  the  purpose  of  attending,  guarding,  preserving, 
or  the  like;  attendance  without  sleep;  vigilance, 
vigil. 

"  Had  your  watch  been  good, 
This  sudden  mischief  never  would  have  fallen." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  1. 

*3.  Vigilance ;  close  observation  or  attention. 
"  Follow  her  close,  give  her  good  watch, 

I  pray  you."  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

4.  A  person  or  number  of  persons  set  for  a  guard 
over  the  persons,  property,  or  interests  of  others ; 
a  watchman  or  body  of  watchmen ;  a  sentry,  a  sen* 
tiuel,  a  guard. 

"To  him  that  cannot  so  much  as  see,  to  discharge  th« 
office  of  watch." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  6. 


boll,    b6y;     pfiut,    Jffwl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     jhin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    pn  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shin;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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watchful 


5.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

6.  The  period  of  time  during  which  one  person,  or 
a  body  of  persons,  watch  or  stand  sentinel,  or  the 
time  from  one  relief  of  sentinels  to  another ;  hence, 
applied  to  a  division  of  the  night  when  tlio  pre- 
•cautiouary  setting  of  a  watch  is  more  generally 
necessary.    Among  the  Romans,  the  time  from  sun- 
•set  to  sunrise  was  divided  into  four  equal  spaces 
or  watches,  severally  distinguished  as  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  watches,  each  containing  three 
hours ;  but  these  hours  varied  in  length,  being  long- 
est hi  winter  and  shortest  in  summer,  and  the  watch 
contained  three  of  our  hours  only  at  the  equinoxes. 
The  Greeks  alsodividedthe  nightinto  fourwatches. 
The  proper  Jewish  reckoning  recognized  only  three 
of  these  watches,  the  first,  from  sunset  till  about  10 
P.  M.,  the  second,  or  middle  watch,  from  10  p.  M. 
to  2  A.  M.,  and  the  third,  or  morning  watch,  from  2 
A.  M.  to  sunrise.     After  the  establishment  of  the 
Roman  power,  the  watches  were  increased  in  num- 
ber to  four,  which  were  known  as  first,  second,  &c., 
•or  as  even,  midnight,  cock-crowing,  and  morning, 
the  watches  terminating  respectively  at  9  p.  M., 
midnight,  3  A.  M.,  and  6  A.  M.      (Exodus  xiv.  24, 
Judges  vii.  19,  Matthew  xiv.  25,  Mark  xiii.  35.) 

7.  Any  contrivance  by  which  the  progress  of  time 
is  perceived  and  measured ;  as — 

*(1)  A  candle  marked  out  into  sections,  each  of 
"which  denoteda  certain  portion  of  time  in  burning. 
"Give  me  a  watch." — Bhakeap.:  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 

(2)  A  time-keeper  actuated  by  a  spring,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  carried  on  the  person.  The  essential 
difference  between  a  clock  and  a  watch  has  been 
defined  to  be  that  the  latter  will  run  in  any  posi- 
tion, but  the  former  in  a  vertical  position  only. 
Since  the  invention  of  the  cheap  spring-clock  this 
definition  must  bo  abandoned.  Another  character- 
istic which  was  formerly  distinguishing  was  that 
the  watch  escapement  was  always  controlled  by  a 
balance-wheel  and  spring,  while  the  clock  escape- 
ment was  generally  governed  by  a  pendulum. 
Watches  are  said  to  have  been  invented  at  Nurem- 
berg, about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  essential  portions  of  a 
watch  are  the  dial,  on  which  the  hours,  minutes, 
and  seconds  are  marked,  the  hands,  which  by  their 
movement  round  the  dial  point  out  the  time,  the 
train  of  wheels,  which  carry  round  the  hands,  &c., 
the  balance,  which  regulates  the  motion  of  the 
wheels,  and  the  mainspring,  whose  elastic  force 
produces  the  motion  of  the  whole  machinery. 
The  works  are  inclosed  in  a  case  of  metal,  usu- 
ally silver  or  gold.  The  shape  is  now  univer- 
sally circular  and  flat,  so  as  to  be  easily  carried 
in  the  pocket.  The  early  watches  had  but  one 
hand,  and  required  winding  twice  a  day.  The 
.spring  was  at  first  merely  a  straight  piece  of  steel, 
not  coiled.  A  spring  to  regulate  the  balance  was 
first  applied  by  Dr.  Hooke,  1658;  this  was  at  first 
made  straight,  but  soon  improved  by  making  it  of 
spiral  form.  A  repeating-watch,  or  repeater,  has  a 
small  bell,  gong, or  other  sounding  object,  on  which 
the  hours,  half-hours,  quarters,  &c.,  are  struck  on 
the  compression  of  a  spring.  The  most  perfect 
form  of  watch  is  the  chronometer  (q.  v.). 

*8.  The  place  where  a  watch  is  sot  or  kept. 
"  I  must  to  the  watch."—  Shakes?.:  Othello,  ii.  3. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  period  of  time  occupied  by  each  part  of  a 
ship's  crew  alternately  while  on  duty.    This  period 
is  one  of  four  hours,  the  reckoning  beginning  at 
noon  or  midnight.    But  in  order  to  prevent  the  con- 
stant falling  of  the  same  watch  to  the  same  portion 
of  the  crew,  the  time  between  4  p.  M.  and  8  P.  M.  is 
divided  into  two  short  watches  of  two  hours  each, 
technically  known  as  dog-watchos.  Thus,  the  watch 
from  12  noon  to  4  p.  M.  is  the  first  afternoon  watch : 
that  from  4  p.  M.  to  6  P.  M.  the  first  dog-watch  ;  and 
that  from  6p.M.  to  8  P.M.  the  second  dog-watch; 
from  8  P.M.  to  midnight  is  the  first  night-watch; 
from  midnight  to  4  A.  M.  the  middle  watch  ;  from  4 
A.  M.  to  8  A.  M.  the  morning  watch ;  and  from  8  A.  M. 
to  noon  the  forenoon  watch.  When  this  alternation 
of  watches  iskept  up  during  the  twenty-four  hours, 
it  is  termed  having  watch  and  watch,  in  distinction 
from  keeping  all  hands  at  work  during  one  or  more 
watches.    An  anchor-watch  is  a  small  watch  com- 
posed of  one  or  two  men  set  to  look  after  the  ship 
while  at  anchor  or  in  port. 

(2)  A  certain  portion  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  a 
ship  who  together  attend  to  working  her  for  a  cer- 
tain period.   fU).}    The  crew  of  every  ship  while  at 
sea  is  generally  divided  into  two  portions— the  star- 
board-watch, which  in  the  merchant  service  is  the 
-captain's  watch,  and  is  often  commanded  by  the 
second  mate;  and   the   port-watch,  which  in  the 
merchant  service  is  commanded  by  the  first  mate. 
In  the  navy  these  wtatches  are  commanded  by  the 
lieutenants  successively. 

2.  Pottery^ :  A  trial  piece  of  fire-clay  so  placed  in 
a  pottery-kiln  as  to  bo  readily  withdrawn,  to  enable 
the  workmen  to  judge  of  the  heat  of  the  fire  and 
the  condition  of  the  ware. 


IT  (1)   Thr  lilurk  \\~<:trh:  |  liLACK  W.VTCH.] 

(2)  Watch  and  ward:  The  ancient  custom  of 
watching  by  night  and  by  day  in  towns  and  citirs. 
A  distinction  was  drawn  between  the  terms  watch 
and  ward,  the  former  being  applied  to  watching 
and  guarding  by  night,  and  the  latter  to  watching 
and  guarding  by  day;  hence,  the  expression, 
wutch  and  ward  denotes  a  constant  watching  and 
guarding  by  day  and  night. 

watch-alarm,  s.  [ALARM-WATCH.] 

watch-barrel,  s.  The  brass  box  in  a  watch  con- 
taining the  mainspring. 

watch-bell, s. 

Kant. :  A  large  bell  in  ships  which  is  struck  when 
the  half-hour  glass  is  run  out,  to  make  known  the 
time  or  division  of  the  watch. 

watch-bill,  s. 

Naui. :  A  list  of  the  officers  and  crow  of  a  ship 
who  are  appointed  to  the  watch,  together  with  the 
several  stations  to  which  each  man  belongs. 

*watch-birth,  s.    A  midwife. 

"Th'  eternal  watch-births  at  thy  sacred  wit." 

Sylvester:  The  Uaunifcence,  1,191. 

*watch-box,  s.    A  sentry-box, 
watch-case,  e. 
1.  The  case  of  a  watch. 

*2.  A  word  of  doubtful  moaning  occurring  in 
Shakespeare ; 

"O  them  dull  pod!  why  liest  thon  with  the  vile 
In  loathsome  beds,  and  leaveetthe  kingly  couch 
A  match-case  or  a  common  'larum-bell?  " 

Shakesp.:  Ilenry  IV.,  Pt,  II.,  ill.  1. 

Schmidt  (Lexicon)  thinks  it=sentry-box.  Hanmer 
considers  that  it "  alludes  to  the  watchman  set  in 
garrison  towns  upon  some  eminence,  attending 
upon  an  alarum-boll,  which  was  to  ring  out  in  case 
of  fire  or  any  approaching  danger.  He  had  a  case 
or  box  to  shelter  him  from  tho  weather." 
watch-clock,  s. 

1.  An  electromagnetic  watch-clock  (q.  v.). 

2.  An  alarum. 

"The  early  watch-clock  of  the  sloathful  sleeper." 

Sylvester:  Handle  Crajts,  105. 

watch-dog,  s.  A  dog  kept  to  watch  and  guard 
premises  or  property,  and  to  give  notice  of  intruders 
by  barking  and  the  like. 

watch-fire,  s.  Afire  kept  up  during  the  night 
as  a  signal,  or  for  the  use  of  a  watch,  guard,  sen- 
tinels, &c. 

"And  with  their  thousand  watch-fires 
The  midnight  sky  was  red." 

Macaulau:  Battle  of  the  Lake  Beglllus,  ii. 

watch-glass,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  concavo-convex  glass  for  cover- 
ing the  face  of  a  watch. 

2.  Naut.:  An  hour  or   half-hour   glass   used  on 
board  ships  to  measure  the  time  of  a  watch  on  deck. 

watch-guard,  s.  A  chain,  cord,  ribbon,  &c.,  by 
which  a  watch  is  attached  to  tho  person. 

watch-gun,  s. 

Naut.:  The  gun  which  is  fired  on  board  ships  of 
war  at  the  setting  of  the  watch  in  the  evening  and 
relieving  it  in  the  morning. 

watch-house,  s. 

1.  A  house  in  which  a  watch  or  guard  is  placed. 
"Upon  the  walles  every  night  doe  watche  fifteene  men 

in  watch-houses,  for  every  watch-house  five  men." — Hack- 
luyt:  Voyages,  ii.  108. 

2.  A  house  where  tho  night-watchmen  assemble 
previous  to  the  hour  on  which  they  enter  on  their 
respective  beats,  and  where  disturbers  of  the  peace, 
seized  by  them  during  the  night,  are  lodged  and  kept 
in  custody  till  the  morning,  when  they  are  brought 
before  a  magistrate ;  a  lock-up. 

watch-Jewel,  s.    [JEWEL,  «.,!!.] 

watch-key,  s.  An  instrument  with  a  socket  to 
fit  the  fusee  square  or  winding  arbor  of  a  watch, 
whereby  the  watch  is  wound. 

watch-light,  8.  A  light  used  while  sitting  up  or 
watching  during  the  night,  especially,  in  'former 
times,  a  candle  with  a  rush  wick. 

"  Item,  a  dozen  pound  of  watch-lights  for  the  servants." 
«—  ^ddi'son:  The  Drummer. 

watch-night,  «.  Among  certain  religious  sects 
the  last  night  of  the  year,  on  which  occasion  serv- 
ices are  held  till  tho  advent  of  the  new  year. 

'watch-paper,  s.  An  old-fashioned  fancy  orna- 
ment or  thin  tissue  lining  for  the  inside  of  a  watch- 
case. 

watch-pocket,  «.  A  small  pocket  in  a  garment 
for  carrying  a  watch  ;  also  a  similar  pocket  in  the 
head-curtain  of  a  bed,  or  the  like. 

*watch-rate, «.  A  rate  or  tax  authorized  to  be 
levied  in  England  for  watching  and  lighting  a 
parish  or  borough. 


watch-regulator,  .s.    [REGULATOR,  II.  2  (4).] 

v  at  ch-  spring,  s.    [MAINSPRING,  1.] 

watch-tackle,  s.    [TAIL-TACKLE.] 

watch-tower,  s. 

1.  Aii  elevated  tower  on  which  a  sentinel  is  phiced 
to  watch  for  enemies,  the  approach  of  danger,  or 
tho  like. 

*2.  A  light-house. 

"  The  use  of  this  watch -tower  is  to  show  litrht  as  a  lan- 
thorne."— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxxvi.,  ch.  xiii. 

watch-work,  watch-works,  s. 

Horol. :  The  machinery  of  a  watch. 

watch,  *wacche,  *watche,  v.  i.  &t.  [WATCH,*.] 

A.  Inransitire: 

1.  To  bo  awake ;  to  bo  or  continue  without  sleep; 
to  keep  vigil. 

"  They  that  watch  see  time  how  slow  it  creeps." 

Shakesp.;  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,575. 

2.  To  bo  attentive,  circumspect,  or  vigilant  ;   to 
keep  close  observation ;  to  notice  carefully  ;  to  give 
heed. 

"  Watch  thou  in  all  things."— 2  Timothy  iv.  1, 

3.  To  act  as  a  watchman,  guard,  sentinel,  or  tho 
like ;  to  keep  watch  or  guard. 

4.  To  look  forward  with  expectation ;  to  be  ex- 
pectant; to  wait. 

"My  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord,  more  than  they  that 
watch  for  the  morning." — Psalm  cxxx.  6. 

5.  To  act  as  an  attendant  or  nurse  on  the  sick  by 
night;  to  remain  awake  to  give  attendance,  a>.xUt- 
ance,  or  the  like. 

*'That  I  might  sit  all  night  and  tratch  with  you." 
Shakesp.:  Kiny  John,  iv.  1. 

6.  To  float  on  tho  surface  of  the  water.    (Said  bj 
seamen  of  a  buoy.) 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  look  with  close  attention  at  or  on  ;  to  keep 
carefully  and  constantly  in  view  or  under  supervis- 
ion ;  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  over  or  on  ;  to  keep  ftn' 
eye  on;  to  observe  or  regard  with  vigilance  and    ; 
care. 

"  They  watched  him  and  sent.forth  spies  .  .  .  that 
they  might  take  hold  of  his  words."— Luke  xv.  20. 

2.  To  have  in  charge  or  keeping;  to  tend,  to  guard. 
"Shepherdes  abydyng  in  the    felde,    and    watcftynge 

their  flocke  by  night."— Luke  ii.  8  (1541). 

3.  To  look  for,  to  wait  for,  to  await. 

"  We  will  stand  and  watch  your  pleasure.'* 

Shakes^.:  Julius  t'cesar,  iv.  3. 

*4.  To  surprise  and  baffle. 

"I  think  we  have  watched  you  now."—  Shakesp.;  Merrt 
Wives,  v.  5. 

II.  Falconry:  To  keepawake;  tokenpfrom  sleep, 
as  a  hawk,  for  the  purpose  of  exhausting  and  tarn- 
ins  it. 

"I'll  watch  him  tame,  and  talk  him  out  of  patience." 
Shakeap.:  Othello,  iii.  3, 

^[  (1)  To  watch  out:  To  observe  carefully  the  out- 
going or  departure  of.  (Dickens:  Oliver  Twist, 
ch.  xiii.) 

(2)  To  watch  over:  To  bo  carefully  observant  of; 
to  guard  from  error,  danger,  or  slipping. 

watgh '-er.  *.    [Eng.  watch,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  watches  or  keeps  guard ;  a  guard. 
"On   the    fronters    .    .    .    were   set    watchemen   and 

watchers    in     dyuers    manners."  —  Berners:    tfroissart; 
Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xlix. 

2.  One  who  lies  awake. 

"  Get  on  your  nightgown,  lent  occasion  call  us, 
And  ahow  us  to  be  watchers." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

3.  One  who  attends  upon  the  sick  by  night. 

"  1,  a  faded  watcher  by  thy  pillow." 

Matthew  Arnold:  Tristram  and  Jseult,  ii. 

4.  One  who  observes  closely ;  a  close  observer. 

"  Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies, 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken." 

Keats:  Sonnet  II,      I 

*watch'-et,  *wa&'-et,  a.&s.  [Etym.  doubtful; 
perhaps  from  a  LowLat.  wadio=tv  dye  with  woad, 
from  Ger.  woid=woad.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Blue,  pale  blue. 

"  Grim  Auster,  drooping  all  with  dew, 
In  mantle  chid  of  watchet  hue." 

Warton:  Ode  on  Approach  of  Summer.     ; 

B.  Aftsubst. :  A  blue  or  pale  blue  color  or  tint. 
"Here  see  we  watchf-t  deepened  with  a  blewe." 

Browne:  Britannia's  Pastorals,  ii.  3. 

watch'-ful,  *watche-ful,  *watch-full,  adj.1 
[Eng.  watch;  -ful(l).'}  Full  of  watch  or  vigilance; 
vigilant,  observant;  careful  to  observe;  cautious 
wary.  (Followed  by  of  before  a  thing  to  bo  regu- 
lated, and  by  against  before  a  thing  to  bo  avoided.), 
"His  watchful  dog." — Thomson:  Summer,  497. 


ftte,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     w6,    wSt.     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wBrk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     SB,    OB  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


watchfully 

wStCh'-f 6l  -If,  adv.  [Eng.  watchful; r -/;/.]  In  a 
•watchful  manner;  with  watchfulness  or  vigilance; 
vi-'ilautly,  needfully;  with  cautious  observance 
.and  consideration. 

"He must  watchj'ullu  look  to  his  own  steps."— Barrow: 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  19. 

watch  -ful-ness,  *watch-ful-nesse,  s.    [Eng. 

watchful;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  watchful  or  wake- 
ful ;  wakefulness,  sleeplessness. 


2  Vigilance,  heed;  careful  and  diligent  observa- 
tion against  danger,  mistakes,  or  misconduct ;  heed- 
fulness,  wariness,  cautiousness. 

"To  demand  the  strongest  exhortations  to  care  and 
"•atchfitlness." — Gilpin:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  hint  19. 

watch'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [WATCH,  «.] 

A  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  *  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
Terb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  one  who  watches ; 
•watchfulness,  wakefulness. 

"Returning  home  from  the  watchings." 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  6. 

watch  -mak-er,  s.  [Eng.  watch,  s.,  and  maker.} 
One  whose  occupation  is  to  make  and  repair 
watches  and  clocks. 

"  Smithing  comprehends  all  trades  which  use  forge  or 
fire,  from  the  anchorsmith  to  the  watchmaker." — Moxon. 

watchmaker's  glass,  s.  A  double  convex  lens 
set  in  a  tubular  socket,  adapted  to  be  held  to  the 
eye  by  the  contraction  of  the  orbital  muscles. 

watch  -mak-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  watch,  s.,&nd  making.] 
The  art  or  operation  of  making  watches ;  the  busi- 

ess  or  profession  of  a  watchmaker. 

watch  -man,  *watche-man,  s.   [Eng.  watch,  s., 

nd  mem.]  .     . 

1.  A  person  set  to  keep  watch  ;  a  guard,  a  sentinel. 
"  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?"— Isaiah  ixi.  11. 

2.  One  who  guards  the  streets  of  a  city  or  town, 
>r  a  large  building,  by  night. 

3.  One  who  watches  over  or  guards  anything. 

"The  special  watchmen  of  our  English  weal." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  /.,  iii.  6. 

•watch'-ment,  s.    [English  watch,  s.,  -menf.J    A 
;ate  of  vigilance. 

"  My  watchments  are  now  over  by  my  master's  direction." 
— Richardson:  Pamela,  i.  207. 

watch  -w8rd,  »watche-word,  s.  [Eng.  watch, 
and  word.} 

1.  The  word  given  to  sentinels,  and  to  such  as 
have  occasion  to  visit  the  guards,  used  as  a  signal 
by  which  a  friend  may  be  known  from  an  enemy, 
or  a  person  who  has  a  right  to  pass  the  watch  from 
one  who  has  not;  a  countersign,  a  password,  a 

2.  Hence,  any  preconcerted  indication  or  a  direc- 
tion eagerly  watched  for,  as  a  signal  for  action. 

"All  have  their  ears  upright,  waiting  when  the  watch- 
word shall  come,  that  they  should  arise  into  rebellion." — 
Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 
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is  so  highly  charged  with  saline  or  gaseous  constit- 
uents, as  to  have  a  peculiar  taste  or  smell,  and  is 
unfitted  for  ordinary  use,  it  is  called  mineral-water 


water,  its  saline  constituents  consisting  of  the 
chlorides  and  sulphates  of  sodium,  potassium,  mag- 
nesium, and  calcium,  together  with  minute  quanti- 
ties of  silica,  bromine,  iodine,  phosphoric  acid,  A-c. 
The  total  solid  contents  of  sea-water  in  mid-ocean 
varies  from  30  to  40  grms.  per  litre,  being  largest 
near  the  equator  and  smallest  near  the  poles. 


JJJJjJ   {oot   contains   6-2321    gallons.     One   gallon 

" 


a  lake,  a  river ;  any  collection  of  water. 
"The  annihilating  waters  roar 
Above  what  they  have  done." 

Byron:  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  3. 

3.  Water  from  the  heavens ;  rain. 

"  By  sudden  floods  and  fall  of  waters." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  it.  4. 

4.  Applied  to  other  fluids,  liquid  secretions,  hu- 
mors, &c.,  as: 

(1)  Tears. 

"Then  they  seemed  all  to  be  glad,  but  the  water  stood 
in  their  eyes."— Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  11. 

(2)  Urine. 

"Carry  his  water  to  the  wise  woman." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  flight,  iii.  i. 

5.  Applied  to  the  color  or  luster  of  a  diamond  or 
pearl,  and  occasionally  of  other  precious  stones ; 
as,  a  diamond  of  the  first  watei — i.  e.,  one  perfectly 
pure  and  transparent. 

"The  diamonds  of  a  most  proved  water." 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iii.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  H^O.    Water  was  long  regarded  as  an 
element,  but  toward   the  end  of   the  seventeenth 
century  it  was  shown  by  Lavoisier  to  be  a  com- 
pound, and  to  consist  of  two  parts  by  weight  of 
hydrogen  to  sixteen  of  oxygen,  or  two  volumes  of 
hydrogen  to  one  of  oxygen,    \\henpure  it  is  free 
from  taste  and  smell,  and  at  ordinary  pressure  is 
liquid   between   0'    and    100%    boils   at   100%    and 
freezes  at  O'C.,  expanding  to  the  extent  of  one-elev- 
enth of  its  volume.    The  quantity  of  heat  absorbed 
in  the  melting  of  ice  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  an  equal  weight  of  water  79-2%  and  the 
quantity  of  heat  rendered  latent  by  water  at  100", 
becoming  vapor,  would  raise  the  temperature  of 
water  S'37  times  as  much  as  from  0"  to  100°.    Water 
is  825  times  heavier  than  air,  and  when  converted 
into  steam  expands  to  nearly  1,600  volumes.    One 
cubic  centimetre  at  4%  and  under  a  pressure  of  760 
mm.  of  mercury,  weighs  15'432349  grains,  or   one 
gramme,  the  unit  of  weight  in  the  metric  system. 

2.  Comm.:   Stock  issued  without  any  provision 
being  made  for  the  payment  of  interest  thereon. 

ie  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 


watchword  of  Progress  and  Enlighten- 


this  business  been  Buperior  to  the  control  of.  competi- 
tion  .  ,,_i,(  James's  Gazette,  June  14,  1888. 


H.  Ger.  wazar,  wazzar;    Ger.  wasser.     From 

other  root  come  the  Scandinavian  forms:  as  Icel. 
In ;  Dan.  rand ;  Sw.  valten ;  Goth,  wato  (plural 

afna).    Of.  Russ.  voda;   Gr.  hydor;  Lat.  unda; 

,nsc.  udan.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  clear,  colorless,  transparent  liquid,  destitute 
of  taste  and  smell,  and  possessing  a  neutral  reac- 
tion. It  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  most 
widely-distributed  substances  in  nature,  occurring 
universally  in  one  or  other  of  its  three  physical 
states  =  liquid,  solid,  or  gaseous.  As  a  liquid  it 
constitutes  the  great  mass  of  the  oceans,  rivers,  and 
lakes,  which  cover  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
earths  surface ;  in  the  solid  state  it  exists  perma- 
nently in  the  form  of  ice  or  snow  in  the  polar  re- 
gions ;  and  as  a  vapor  is  a  constituent  of  the  aerial' 
envelope  of  the  earth,  and  the  exhalations  of  vol- 
canoes and  boiling  springs.  It  occurs  in  combina- 
tion in  many  mineralsubstances,  and  also  in  organic 
bodies,  animals  and  plants  containing  from  80  to  90 
per  cent.  Water  is  the  most  efficient  of  all  solvents, 
there  being  few  substances  which  are  not,  to  some 
extent,  affected  by  it,  hence  natural  waters  never 
occur  absolutely  pure,  but  contain  in  solution  more 
or  less  of  the  constituents  of  the  strata  through 
which  they  have  passed.  Rain-water  contains  sub- 
stances derived  in  minute  quantities  from  the  atmos- 
phere, such  as  ammonia,  nitrate  of  ammonia,  car- 
bonic acid,  nitrous  and  sulphurous  acids.  Spring- 
water  always  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
dissolved  substances  than  rain-water.  When  this 


earth's  snrfa'ce.  In  most  cases  it  acts  in  direct  an- 
tagonism to  the  other  very  potentcause,  fire.  Every 
river  descending  a  mountain-slope,  or  crossing  a 
plain,  to  reach  the  ocean  carries  with  it,  especially 
after  heavy  rain,  abundant  sediment,  as  does  every 
tributary  great  or  small.  Much  of  this  sediment 
reaches  the  sea,  where,  if  the  water  be  deep,  it  is 
lost  for  a  feme, while,  if  the  water  beshallow.it 
may  gradually  build  up  a  delta,  which  an  earth- 
quake shock  may  convert  into  land  fully  reclaimed 
from  the  ocean.  The  boulders,  gravel,  &c.,  too 
heavy  to  be  transported  so  far,  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  weight,  the  heaviest  falling  first.  The 
expansion  of  water  when  it  freezes  in  the  crevices 
of  rocks  enables  it  in  many  cases  to  rend  thorn 
asunder,  and  leave  them  of  more  manageable  size 
to  be  transported.  [AQUEOUS,  B.  4.] 

4.  Law:  Land  is  held  to  include  water,  but  not 
water  land.  If  the  possession  of  a  lake  be  disputed, 
the  action  must  be  brought,  not  for  so  many  acres 
of  water,  but  for  so  many  acres  of  land  covered  with 
water.  r/1 

If  (1)  Aerated  water:  Carbonated  water.    [OAR- 

BONATED.] 

(2)  Hard  water:  [HARD,  22.1 

(3)  Mineral  waters:  [MINERAL.] 

(4)  Soft  water:  [SOFT,  A.  14.] 

*(5)  Strong  waters :  [STRONG-WATERS.] 

(6)  To  hold  water:  [HOLD,  r.,  f,  13.] 

m  To  keep  above  water,  To  keep  one  s  head  above 
water :  To  manage  to  struggle  through  or  overcome 
financial  difficulties. 


water-bath 

(8)   Water    of  crystallization:    [CRYSTALMZA- 

(9)'  Water  on  the  brain,  Water  in  the  head : 

Path. :  \  popular  name  for  Hydrocephalus  (q.  v.). 

*(10)  Where  the  water  sticks:  The  point  in  dis- 
pute. 

water-agrimony,  *. 

Bot.:  Bidens  tripartita.  (Prior.)  It  grows  in 
watery  places. 

water-aloe,  s. 

Bot. :  Stratiotes  aloidee. 

water-analysis,  s. 

Chem. :  The  estimation  of  the  dissolved  contents 
of  water  under  the  three  heads  of  gaseous,  mineral, 
and  organic  matter,  the  latter  including  floating 
microcosms;  but  the  term  more  generally  refers,  in 
the  case  of  potable  waters,  to  the  determination  of 
the  organic  matter  and  total  mineral  residue,  with- 
out the  separation  of  the  latter  into  its  constituent 
parts.  No  process  of  analysis  does  more  than  esti- 
mate the  relative  amount  of  organic  matter ;  nor, 
excepting  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  is  any 
attempt  made  to  differentiate  between  what  is 
harmless  and  what  is  presumably  hurtful.  Wank- 
lyn's  method  involves  the  estimation  of  the  ammo- 
nia produced  by  boiling  with  permanganate  of  pot- 
ash, and  the  amount  of  oxygen  consumed  as  shown 
by  the  reduction  of  the  permanganate.  Frankland 
proceeds  to  determine  the  organic  nitrogen  and 
carbon,  and  from  the  results  arrives  at  his  conclu- 
sions respecting  the  purity  of  the  water.  Tidy 
allows  the  permanganate  to  react  on  the  water  at 
common  temperatures,  and  determines  the  loss  of 
permanganate  at  the  end  of  one  hour  and  throe 
hours  respectively.  Whichever  method  is  adopted, 
there  are  certain  minimum  limits  below  which  _a 
water  is  considered  good,  and  above  which  it  is 
regarded  as  either  of  doubtful  quality  pr  likely  to 
prove  injurious.  The  statement  of  the  various 
limits  and  attendant  circumstances  connected  with 
the  source  of  the  water  supply,  and  which  go  to 
qualify  the  results  obtained,  are  to  be  found 
described  at  length  by  the  authors  referred  to  in 
their  published  methods  of  analysis. 

water-anchor, «. 

Naut. :  A  drag-anchor  (q.  v.). 

water-antelope,  s. 

Zoology : 

1.  [WATER-BUCK.] 

2.  (PI.) :  A  comprehensive  name  for  the  genus 
Eleotragus  and  its  allies,  from  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  species  abound  in  marshy  districts  on  the 
banks  of  the  African  rivers. 

water-apple,  s. 

Sot. :  The  Custard-apple  (q.  v.). 

water-avens,  s.   [A YENS.] 

water-back,  s.  A  permanent  reservoir  at  the 
back  of  a  stove  or  range,  to  utilize  the  heat  of  the 
fire  in  keeping  a  supply  of  hot  water. 

water-bailiff,  s. 

English  Law : 

1.  A  custom-house  officer  in  a  port  town  for 
searching  ships. 

*2.  An  officer  of  the  London  corporation  who  saw- 
to  the  observance  of  the  statutes  and  bylaws  appli- 
cable to  the  river  Thames. 

3.  An  officer  employed  to  watch  a  fishing-river  to 
prevent  poaching. 

water-balance,  subst.  An  oscillating  pendulous 
frame,  having  a  series  of  troughs  in  vertical  series 
and  inclined  in  alternate  directions,  so  that,  as  the 
frame  oscillates,  the  water  dipped  by  the  lower  one 
shall  be  poured  into  the  next  above,  which,  on  the 
return  motion,  shall  pour  it  into  the  next,  and 
so  on. 

water-barometer,  subst.  A  barometer  in  which 
water  is  employed  instead  of  mercury  for  indicat- 
ing the  fluctuations  in  atmospheric  deusity. 

water-barrel,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  water-cask. 

2,  Mining:  A  large  wrought-iron  barrel  with    a 
self-acting  valve  in  the  bottom,  used  in  drawing 
water  where  there  are  no  pumps. 

water -barrow,  s.  A  two-wheeled  barrow,  pro- 
vided with  a  tank  mounted  on  trunnions  Used 
by  gardeners  and  others. 

water-bath,  «. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  bath  of  fresh  or  salt  water,  as  distinguished 
from  a  vapor-bath. 

2.  A  bain-marie. 

II.  Chem.:  A  copper  vessel,  having  the  upper 
cover  perforated  with  circular  openings  from  two 
to  three  inches  in  diameter.  When  in  use  it  is 
nearly  filled  with  water,  which  is  kept  boiling  by 
moans  of  a  gas-burner,  and  the  metallic  or  porcelain 
basin  containing  the  liquid  intended  to  be  evapor- 
ated is  placed  over  the  openings  mentioned  above. 


boll,    b<Jy-;     pout,    Itfwl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     Shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,     .his;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon     exist,    ph  ==  f. 
-clan,      -Ulan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


water-battery 
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water-ermine 


water-battery,  s. 

Elret. :  A  voltaic  battery  iu  which  water  is  the 
liquid  used  tit  excite  electric  action, 
•water-baylage,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  WaterJmylagf,  a  tax  demanded  upon  all  goods  by  the 
City,    imported  and  exported." — Pepys:    Diary,   Jan.  20, 


water-bean, .«. 

Hot.  (pi.):  The  order  Nelumbiaceae(q.  v.).  (Lind- 
ley.) 
water-bearer,  s. 


water-caltraps  or  caltrops,  s, 
Dot.  :  The  genus  Trapa  (q.  v.). 
water-can,  s. 
Botany  : 

(1)  Xuphar  lutea.    So  named  from  the  shape  of 
the  seed-vessels.    (  Prior.  ) 

(2)  Ifymphcea  alba.    (Britten  <C  Holland.) 
water-canker,  s. 

Pathol.:  Ulccrative  stomatitis.    [NoMA.] 
water-carpet,  s. 


Astron.:  Aquarius  (q.  v.). 

^ntdv'ance  in  which  water  or  stea,  a    SlfffA"^^8™  TePr_ ^^  fW7t  he  former  with  ivo,    from  May 'to  August.' 


water-crane,  s.  A  goose-nock  apparatus  for 
supplying  water  from  an  elevated  tank  to  the  ten- 
der of  a  locomotive-engine. 

twater-crow,  a. 

Ornithology  : 

1.  I  See  extract  under  OUSEL,  s.,  If  (2).] 

2.  [WATER-TURKEY.] 
water-crowfoot,  s. 

Bot.:  Ranunculus  aquatilis.  The  stem  is  sub- 
mersed, the  leaves  beneath  the  water  being  capilla- 
ceously  multifid,  those  which  float  trifid  or  tripar- 


Entomol.:  A  European  geometer  mnth.CJdaria    tite,  with  cut  or  crenated  lobes,  the  petals  white. 
8ii/fwmafa,  of  whicli  two  varieties  exist.    The  fore    Common  in    lakes,  ponds,  and  ditches,    flowering 
wings  in  both  are  very  glossy,  the  fr~- 
the  latter  with  one  shade  of  brown. 

water-carriage,  s. 


I.  Transportation  or  conveyance  by  water. 
*2.  Means  of  conveyance  by  water;   a  vessel  or 
boat. 


water-cup,  s. 

Sot. :  The  genus  Hydrocotyle  (q.  v.). 
water-cure,  suM.     The  same  as  HYDROPATHY 
(q.  v.). 
water-deck,  «. 


Mil.:  A  painted  piece  of  canvas  used  for  covering 
from    the   conduits,    the   saddle   and   bridle,  girths,  &c..  of  a  dragoon's 

I  OltiZe&a.  horsp       I  tnn/tnanlt  1 

in  which  the  bucket    '"SSj^^t* 

Z'"'*/. ;    Hydropotes   inermis,  a    small  deor    from 
It  is  about  the  size  of  the  Muntjac   (q.  v.  t, 


pressure  is  employed  to  counterbalance  the 
ward  pressure  upon  a  rotating  shaft,  thereby  obvi- 
ating friction. 

water-bears,  s.  pi, 

Zodl.:  Sloth-animalcules  (q.  v.)» 

water-bed,  8.  water-carrier, «. 

1.    A    bed   composed    of    water,    inclosed   in    a  13.°V  who  conveys 

caoutchouc  case.    On  this  bed  all  sensible  pressure  w?,Us>  *?••  to  the  houses  of  the  c 

on  any  part  of  the  body  is  removed,  so  that  bed-  ..£•  A  f.orm  of  water-elevator  in 

sores  are  averted,  and  great  relief  from  suffering  lifted  from  the  well  or  cistern  is  transported  on 

afforded  wires  to  the  house  at  a  considerable  distance.  

•2.  A  bed  on  board  ship.  3.  A  grip  or  furrow  for  conveying  water  overland.    China.  „-..-,. 

•orator  hPotlPH    «    nl  "Grips  and  loafer-carriers  pervade  the  whole  area  of    which  it    resembles   m   having  the   upper    canines 

"    TI     u    i      11,         /         i  this  river-basin."— Field,  Feb.  13,  1886.                                  developed  into   tusks,  but  there  is  no  tuft  ou  the 

Entom.:  The  Hydradephaga  (q.  V.).  mo,_ „  '      .    '   ^       '     .  .          ,       head.    Color  light  red-brown. 

water-deerlet,  s. 

....  from  Sierra  Leone  and 
t  deep  glossy  brown,  with 
,  and  irregularly  spotted 

water-deity,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  deity  supposed  to  preside  over  some 
river,  sea,  or  lake.  (See  extract  under  WATER- 
WORSHIPER.) 

water-demon,  s. 

Anthropology:  A  demon  supposed  to  inhabit  the 


are 

their  upper  open  ends  being  above  the  level  of  the    used  in  ships  for  holding  water  for  use  on  board. 


•water-caster,  s.    Aurinalist  (q.  v.). 
"A  face  with  rubies  mixed  like  alabaster, 
Wastes  much  in  physicke  and  her  water-faster." 
Taylor  (The  Water-poet"). 

water-cement,  «.    A  cement  which  possesses  the 


water.      The   induction-pipes  have  valves  on  the 
top,    and    the  eduction-pipes  have  valves  at    the 
bottom,  so  that  the  air  cannot  pass  in  the  wrong 
direction, 
water-betony,  s. 

Bot.:  Scrophularia  aquatica.    (Prior.) 

Water-betony  moth :  fore  employed  in  structures  which  are  built  under 

Ent. :  A  European  Night-moth,  Cucullia fcrophu-    water,  and  also  for  lining  cisterns,  coating  damp 
larice.    Fore^wings  pale  ocher,  with  a  dark-brown    walls  on  basement  stories,  &c. 
stripe,  the  hinder  margin  with  two  whitish  cres- 
cents.      Caterpillar    greenish-white,    feeding    on 
Scrophularia  nodosa  ;ui<l  X.  aquatica,  &c. 

water-bewitched,  s.    A  term  applied  to  any  very 
weak  liquid  or  greatly  diluted  drink. 


property  of  hardening  under  water,  and  is  there-    water.    (See  extract  under  WATER-KELPIE.) 

„-»„_  J..HI 

aevii,  s. 

EntomoL:  Hydrous  or  Hydrophilus  piceus. 


I,  8.  pi. 

Ornith.:  Swainson's  name 
(q.v.). 
water-chestnut,  .-•. 


for   the  Fluvicolina 


water-birds,  s.  pi. 


named  apparently  from  its  large  size,   its   pitchy 
color,  and  its  predatory  tendencies. 

water-dock, «. 

Botany:  Rumex  hydrolapathum,  a  large,  erect 
branched  dock,  three  to  six  feet  high,  growing  in 


Ornith.:    A   general   term    for  the  Wading  and    lated  from  the  French  3/arron  d  eau. 


Bot. :  Trapa  natans.    The  English  name  is  trans-    ditches  and  by  river-sides. 


water-chickweed ,  s. 
Bot. :  Montiafontana. 
water-chrysolite,  a.    [BOTTLE-STONE.] 
water-cicadas,  .-•.  pi. 

Entom.:  The  same  as  WATER-BOATMEN.    (Swain- 
son.) 

.  -  .        -— „       water-clock,  «.    An  instrument  to  indicate  the 

or  boiling  furnace,  which  is  made  double,  so  that    time  by  the  passage  of  water  into  or  from  a  vessel. 

water  may  circulate  therethrough  to  protect  the    [CLEPSYDRA.]  a  rainy  season,  supposed  txTindicate  rain.  "(Pror.</t 

furnace   from  the  destructive  action  of  heat  and       water-closet,  8.    A  commode  with  water  supply    Scotch.) 

cinder.  to  flush  the  basin,  carry  off  the  contents,  and  pre-      _4.  A  sailor,  especially,  an  old  sailor;  an  old  salt. 

water-bottle,  s.    A  glass  toilet-bottle ;  a  bottle    vent  the  rise  of  sewer-gas. 


Swimming  Birds  taken  together. 

water-blinks,  s. 

Bot.:  Montiafontana. 

water  boatmen,  s.  pi.   [NOTONECTID.E.] 

water-borne,  «.    Borne  by  the  water;  floated; 
having  water  sufficient  to  float. 

water-bosh,  8.    A  metallic  basin  in  a  puddling 


•water-doctor,  8. 

1.  A  urinalist  (g.  v.). 

2.  A  hydropathist. 
water-dog,  «. 

1.  A  dog  accustomed  to  the  water,  and  having  con- 
siderable swimming-powers ;  specifically,  a  water- 
spaniel  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  name  given  in  some  parts  of   the   United 
States  to  various  species  of  salamanders. 

3.  A  name  for  small,  irregular,  floating  cl 


for  holding  water  at  table. 

water-brash,  s.    A  form  of  indigestion  ;  called 
also  Water-qualm.    [PYROSIS.] 

•water-break,  s.    A  little  wave ;  a  ripple. 

water-bridge,  s. 


water-color,  water-colour,  s.&a. 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  color  carefully  ground  up  with  water  and 
isinglass,  or  other  mucilage,  instead  of  oil.    Water- 

-   .  colors  are  often  prepared  in  the  form  of  small  cakes       „       ..  „. 

Steam:  A  low  vertical  partition  at  the  back  of  a    dried  hard,  which  can  be  rubbed  on  a  moistened    the  application  of  water,  or  of  dressings  saturated 
furnace  to  deflect  the  flame  upward.  palette  when  wanted.  Moist  water-colors  in  a  semi-    with  water  only. 

fluid  state  are  also  used.    They  are  generally  kept 
preserve  them  from  becom- 


(Colloq.)    [SEA-DOG,  3.J 

water-drain,  s.    A  drain  or  channel  for  carrying 
off  water. 

water-drainage,  s.    The  draining  off  of  water. 

water-dressing,  8. 

Surg. :  The  treatment  of  wounds  and  ulcers  by 


water-buck,  water-antelope,  s. 

Zool.:  KofrusfHipsi'prj/mrms,  al»rge 
South  Africa.  Ground  color  dark  rusty  iron-gray 
or  grayish-brown,  with  an  elliptical  white  patch 
near  the  root  of  the  tail.  It  stands  about  four  feet 
and  a  half  high  at  the  shoulders. 

water-buckler,  a. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Hydropeltis  (q.  v.). 

water-budget,  water-bouget,  s. 

Her. :  A  heraldic  device  intended  to  represent  a 
vessel,  or  rather  two  vessels,  connected  by  a  yoke, 
anciently  used  by  soldiers  for  carry- 
ing water  in  long  marches  and 
across  deserts ;  and  also  by  water- 
carriers  to  convey  water  from  the 
conduits  to  the  houses  of  the  citi- 
zens. It  is  a  bearing  frequent  in 
English  coat-armor.  [BocoET.] 

water-bugs,  a.  pi. 

Entom. :  A  popular  name  for  the 
Hydrocores  (q.  v.). 

water-butt,  aubat.  A  large  open- 
headed  cask,  usually  set  npon  end  in  an  outhouse 
or  close  to  a  dwelling,  and  serving  as  a  reservoir 
for  rain  or  pump-water. 


Water-budget. 


"  Such  water-colors,  to  impaint  his  cause." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IF.,  Pi.  I.,  i.  1. 

2.  A  water-color  painting. 

"  The  water-colors  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gifford  are  remark- 
able for  nicety  of  observation." — Scribner's  Magazine, 
Sept.,  1878,  p.  813. 

B.  As  adj. :  Painted  or  executed  in  water-colors. 

Water-color  painting  : 

1.  The  art  of  painting  in  water-colors. 

2.  A  painting  executed  in  water-colors, 
water-colorist,  water-colourist,  s.    One  who 

paints  in  water  colors. 

water-column,  s.    A  column  or  pillar  of  water. 
"  Rising  like  water-columns  from  the  sea." 

Byron:  Cliilde  Harold,  iv.  18. 

water-course,  8.    [WATERCOURSE.] 
water-craft,   s.    Vessels    or   boats    plying    on 
water, 
twater-crake, 


water-drop,  s.  A  drop  of  water;  hence,  a  tear. 
(Shakesp. :  I*ear,  ii.  4.) 

water- dropwort,  s.    [(ENAXTHE.] 

water-elder,  a. 

Botany:  Viburnum  opulus.  (Prior.)  [  GUELDER- 
ROSE. ] 

water-elephant,  8.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  hippopotamus. 

water-elevator,  s. 

•    1.  A  contrivance  for  raising  buckets  in  wells.   The 
forms  are  various. 

2.  An  elevater  for  warehouses  and  other  build- 
ings, operated  by  water  acting  through  the  medium 
of  gravity  or  by  hydraulic  pressure. 

water-engine,  8. 

1.  An  engine  driven  by  water,  as  a  water-wheel. 
The  term  is  somewhat  more  definitely  applied  to  an 
engine  in  which  water  under  pressure  of  a  head  actrf 
upon  a  piston. 

2.  An  engine  to  raise  water, 
water-ermine,  8. 

Entomology:  A  Tiger-moth,  Arctiaurtica.   Wings 

!•!_      il J>___ ! I iil.    _    1.1  ..  _1_    J_i.    l_-_,l    „„  J 


Ornith.:   The  Water-ousel  (q.v.).    ( Willughby :    white,  the  fore  pair  each  with  a  black  dot;  head  and 


Ornithology  (ed.  Ray),  p.  149.) 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst. 
or.    w8re.     wolf,     wBrk. 


what,     fall,     father;     w€,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,     there;     pine,     pit, 
wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cUre,    unite,     cur,    rule,    fall;     try,     Syrian. 


thorax  white,    body  yellow,  the  tip  snowy  white, 

sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot, 
e,    03  =  e;     ey  =  i.      qu  =  kw. 


1m 

-I 


! 


water-featherfoil 

•with  a  row  of  black  spots  down  tho  back, and  one 
on  each  side.  Caterpillar  black,  very  hairy.  It 
feeds  in  marshy  places  on  mint,  willow-herb,  ftc., 
concealing  itself  on  tho  under  side  of  the  leaves. 
The  moth  appears  in  June. 

water-featherfoil, «. 

Hot.:  Hottoiiiu  palustris.    (Prior.) 

water-fennel,  s. 

Boti'  ni/ : 

1.  (Enanthf  phellandriwn.    (Prior.) 

•>.  Callitricheverna.     (Britten  <£  Holland.)    [Vi  ±- 

TEB-STABWORT.] 

water-fern, ». 

Bot.:  (1)  Osmnnda  regalia;  (2)  Ceratopteris  tha- 
lictroides.  Its  fronds  are  boiled  and  eaten  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago. 

water-fight,  s.    A  naval  engagement. 

"  Such  a  various  and  floating  water-fight."— Milton:  Hist. 

ui/lauil,  bk.  ii. 

water-fire,  s. 

Botany:  Bergia  ammanioides,  a  species  of  water- 
pepper  found  on  the  borders  of  Indian  tanks.  The 
trivial  name  is  translated  from  the  TamU  Neer-mel- 
neripoo. 

water-flag,  s. 

Bot. :  Iris  pseudacorus. 

water-flannel,  8. 

1.  Conferva  crispata,  one  of  the  Confervas  form- 
jg  beds  of  entangled  filaments  on  the  surface  of 
rater.    [CfiOW-siLK.] 

2.  Water-net  (q.v.). 

water-flea,  8. 

Zodl. :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the  Branchio- 

oda  (q.  v.). 

water-float,  «.    A  device  in  a  cistern,  boiler,  &c., 

liich,  floating  on  the  water,  actuates  a  valve. 

water- flood,  8.    A  flood  of  water ;  an  inundation. 

water-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Geum  rivale.    (Britten  <t  Holland.') 

*water- flowing,  a.    Flowing  like  water ;  stream- 

"My  mercy  dried  their  icater-floining  tears." 

Shalcesp.s  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  111.,  it.  8. 

water-fly,  s. 

1.  Ordinary  Language  and  Entomology : 

(1)  The  genus  Perla  (q.  v.).    Applied  loosely  to 
.ny  winged  insect  frequenting  the  surface  of  water. 

(2)  The  genus  Gyrinus  (q.  v.). 

*2.  Fig.:  Used  as  an  emblem  of  emptiness  and 
vanity. 

"Dost  know  this  tcater-flyf"— Shakesp:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

water-fowl,  s. 

1.  A  bird  that  frequents  the  water,  or  lives  about 

rivers,  lakes,  or  in  or  near  the  sea ;  an  aquatic-fowl. 

The  term  is  generally  applied  to  web-footed  birds, 

jut  is  also  used  of  herons,  plovers,  and  other  birds 

hat  frequent  rivers,  lakes,  and  the  sea-shore. 

2.  Such  birds  collectively ;  wilu  fowl. 
*water-fOX,  subst.    A  name  given  to  the  carp,  on 

unit  of  its  supposed  cunning. 
"As  the  carp  is  accounted  the  water-fox  for  his  cunning, 
0  the  roach  is   accounted    the    water-sheep."—  Walton: 
gler. 

water-frame,  s.  A  name  given  to  the  spinning- 
iny,  from  tho  fact  that  at  first  it  was  driven  by 
tater. 

•water-furrow,  r.  t.  To  drain  by  drawing  fur- 
ws  across  the  ridges  in  tho  lowest  part  of  the 
Mind. 

'Water-furrow  thy  ground, 

That  raine,  when  it  cometh,  may  run  away  round." 
Tutser.  Hitsbandrie,  p.  48. 

water-furrow,  s. 

Agric. :  A  channel,  furrow,  or  grip  for  conducting 
water  from  the  land ;  a  watercourse. 
water-gage,  s.    [WATEE-GAUGE.] 
water-gall,  s. 

1.  A  cavity  made  in  the  earth  by  a  torrent  of  water. 

2.  An  appearance  in  the  sky  known  from  experi- 
ence to  presage  the  approach  of  rain ;  a  rainbow- 
colored  spot ;  an  imperfectly  formed,  or  a  secondary 
rainbow ;  a  weather-gall. 

"  These  water-galls    .    .    .    foretell  new  storms." 

Shakesp..  Raps  of  Lucrece,  1,588. 

water-gang,  8.  A  trench  or  course  for  conveying 
a  stream  of  water. 

water-gas,  s.  Gas  obtained  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  water.  Water  in  the  form  of  steam  is  passed 
over  red-hot  coke,  resolving  it  into  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  oxide,  the  oxygen  being  absorbed.  The 
hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  are  then  passed 
through  a  retort,  in  which  carbonaceous  matter, 
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snch  as  rosin,  is  undergoing  decomposition,  absorb- 
ing therefrom  sufficient  carbon  to  render  it  lumi- 
nous when  burned. 

water-gate,  s.    A  water  plug  or  v:ilvc. 

water-gauge.  .•••. 

1.  Ord.  Lung. :  A  wall  or  bank  to  restrain  or  hold 
back  water. 

2.  Steam-ciiy. :  An  Instrument  or  attachment  to  a 
steam-boiler  to  indicate  tho  depth  of  water  therein. 

water-gavel,  s. 

Lav;:  A  rent  paid  for  fishing  or  any  other  benefit 
derived  from  some  river, 
water-germander,  s. 
Bot. :  Teucrium  Scordium. 


After  dipping,  the  articles  are  expose  to  ea  n  a 
cage  within  a  furnace,  and  the  mercury  is  thus 
driven  off.  The  gold  surface  is  then  polished  with 
a  bloodstone  burnisher. 

water-gladiole,  s. 

Bot.:  Tho  genus  Bjitomus.     (Gerarde.) 

water-glass,  s. 

*1.  A  water  clock  or  clepsydra. 

2.  Soluble  glass  (q.  v.). 

water-god,  s. 

Anthrop.:  (See  extract.) 


to  oe  an  original   auu  nuvuiuva  '" 
Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  274. 

water-gruel,  subst.  A  liquid  food  composed  of 
water  and  a  small  portion  of  meal  or  other  farina- 
ceous substance  boiled  and  seasoned  with  salt. 

"I  could  eat  icater-gruel  with  thee  a  mouth  for  this 
jest."— Ben  Jonson:  Cynthia's  Revels,  ii.  1. 

water-gut, «. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Enteromorpha  (q.  v.). 

water-hammer,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  In  a  vacuum,  however,  liquids  fall  like  solids  without 
separation  of  their  molecules.  The  water-hammer  illus- 
trates this:  The  instrument  consists  of  a  thick  glass  tube 
about  afoot  long  half  filled  with  water,  the  air  having 
been  expelled  by'  ebullition  previous  to  closing  one  ex- 
tremity with  the  blow-pipe,  when  such  a  tube  is  suddenly 
inverted,  the  water  falls  in  one  undivided  mass  against 
the  other  extremity  of  the  tube,  and  produces  a  sharp, 
dry  sound,  resembling  that  which  accompanies  the  shock 
of  two  solid  bodies."— Atkinson:  Omuit's  Physics,  $  77. 

water-hemlock,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Cicuta  (q.  v.). 

water-hemp,  s. 

Bot. :  Bidenstripartita. 

Water-hemv  agrimony : 

Bot  :  (1)  [WATEE-HEMP.]  (2)  The  Hemp-agrimony 
(q.v.). 

water-hen,  s. 

Ornith.:  Gallinulus  chloropus,  generally  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  world.  Length  of  male  about 
thirteen  inches;  back,  wings,  rump,  and  tail  rich 
dark  olive-brown;  head,  neck,  breast,  and  sides 
dark  slate-gray ;  thighs  and  flanks  streaked  with 
white,  belly  and  vent  grayish  white;  under  tail- 
coverts  white;  beak  yellowish,  becoming  red,  as 
Pennant  notes,  in  the  breeding  season  ;  naked  patch 
on  forehead  red ;  red  garter  above  tarsal  joint ;  lean 
and  toes  greenish-yellow,  claws  dark-brown.  I  he 
female  rather  larger  and  more  vividly-colored  than 
the  male.  They  frequentpondscoveredwith  aquatic 
herbage,  overgrown  watercourses,  and  the  banks  of 
slow  rivers,  swimming  and  diving  with  facility, 
assisted  by  an  expansion  of  the  membrane  along 
the  sides  of  the  toes. 

water-hog,  8. 

Zoology : 

1.  A  popular  name   for  any  species  of  Fotamo- 
choerus  (q.  v.). 

"The  species  of  Potamochcems  frequent  swampy 
grounds,  and  sometimes  receive  the  name  of  water-hog.  ' 
—Chambers's  Kncyc.  (ed.  1868),  x.  73. 

2.  The  genus  Hydrochoerus  (q.  v.). 
water-hole, «. 

Mining:  A  sump  (q.  v.). 
water-horehound,  s. 
Bot, :  Lycopus  europceus. 
water-horsetail,  8. 
Bot. :  The  genus  Chara  (q.  T.). 


water-mark 

water-hyssop,  s. 

Bot.:  Gralinhi  officinalis. 

water-inch,  s. 

Hudraul.:  A  measure  of  water  equal  to  Hie  quan- 
tity discharged  in  the  twenty-four  hours  through  ii 
circular  opening  of  one  inch  diameter  leading  from 
a  reservoir  under  the  least  pressure,  that  is  when 
the  water  is  only  so  high  as  to  cover  the  orince. 
This  quantity  is  500  cubic  feet  very  nearly. 

water-indicator,  s.    A  water-gauge  (q.  v.). 

water-injector,  subst.  A  form  of  pump  used  on 
steam  boilers. 

water-kelpie,  s. 

Anthrop.:  A  water-spirit  (q.  v.). 

"That  confusion  between  the  spiritual  water-demon  and 
the  material  water-monster,  which  runs  on  into  the  midst 
of  European  mythology  in  such  conceptions  as  that  of  the 
water-kelpif  and  the  sea-serpent."— Tylers  Prim.  Cult.  (ed. 
1873),  ii.  210. 

*water-lade,  s.    A  gutter,  a  drain. 

"The  tcnter-Uides  [were]  stopped  up." — P.  Holland: 
Catutm,  p.  741. 

water-laid,  «.  Coiled  "  against  the  sun,"  that 
is,  over  to  the  left ;  as,  a  water-laid  rope. 

water-leaf,  a. 

Bot.:  (1)  The  genus  Hydrophyllum ;  &  Rhody- 
menia  paltnata. 

water-leg,  s.  A  vertical  water-tube  in  a  steam- 
boiler,  connecting  other  water-spaces,  and  crossing 
n  Hue-space  by  which  its  contents  are  heated. 

water-lemon,  s. 

Bot. :  PasKiJlora  laurifolia. 

water-lentil,  water-lens,  8. 

Bot. :  Tho  genus  Lemua  (q.  v.). 

water-lettuce,  s. 

Bot.:  Putiastratiotes.    (West  Indian.) 

water-level,  s. 

1.  The  level  formed  by  tho  surface  of  still  water. 

2.  A  leveling    instrument  in  which  water  is  em- 
ployed instead  of  spirit.  It  consists  of  a  metal  tube, 
bent  at  both  ends,  in  which  are  fitted  glass  tubes. 
It  is  placed  on  a  tripod,  and  water  poured  in  until 
it  rises  in  both  legs.    When  the  liquid  is  at  rest,  the 
level  of  the  water  in  both  tubes  is  the  same ;  that  is, 
they  are  both  in  the  same  horizontal  plane. 

water-lily,  s. 

Bot. :  The  popular  name  for  various  plants  of  tho 
order  Nymphseacese,  tho  resemblance  of  which  to 
tho  Lilium,  or  true  lily  genus,  is  not  close,  they 
being  exogenous  and  it  endogenous.  The  White 
Water-lily  is  Nymphcea  alba,  the  Yellow  Water-lily, 
Nuphar  lutea. 

"Where  among  the  irater-litiea 
Pishnekuh,  the  brant,  were  sailing." 

Longfellow:  Hiaieatha,  xvil. 

water-lime,  s.    Hydraulic  lime. 
water-line,  s. 

1.  Shipbuild. :  One  of  the  ship's  lines  drawn  par- 
allel with  the  surface   of  the    water,   at  varying 
heights.    In  tho  sheer  plan  they  are  straight  and 
horizontal ;  in  the  half-breadth  plan  they  show  the 
form  of  tho  ship  at  the  successive  heights  marked 
by  the  water-lines  in  the  sheer  plan.    [KEY-MODEL.] 

2.  Naut. :  Tho  line  up  to  which  the  hull  of  a  ves- 
sel is  submerged  in  the  water. 

water-lizards,  s.  pi. 

Zool.:  The  Monitoridu  or  Varanidaj  (q.  v.). 

water-locust,  s. 

Botany:  Gleditscliia  monosperma,  the  Swamp 
Locust-treo  (q.  v.). 

water- lot,  s.  \  name  given  in  San  Francisco  to 
a  bufldinglot  near  the  water  of  the  bay,  and  some- 
times inundated  by  the  tide. 

water-lotus,  s. 

Bot. :  Nelumbium  speciosum. 
water-lute,  *.    An  air-trap  (q.  v.). 

water-mark,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  mark  or  limit  of  the  rise  of  a  flood;  tho 
mark  indicating  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide. 

2.  The  same  as  WAXES-LINE  (q.  v.). 

II.  Paper-making:  Any  distinguishing  device  or 
devices  indelibly  stamped  in  the  substance  of  a 
sheetof  paper  while  yet  in  a  damp  or  pulpy  condi- 
tion. The  device  representing  the  water-mark  is 
stamped  in  the  fine  wire  gauze  of  the  mold  itself. 
The  design  is  engraved  on_  a  block,  from  which  an 
electrotype  impression  is  taken:  a  matrix,  or 
mold,  is  similarly  formed  from  this.  These  are 
subsequently  mounted  upon  blocks  of  lead  or 
guttapercha,  to  enable  them  to  withstand  the 
necessary  pressure,  and  serve  as  a  cameo  and 
intaglio  die,  between  which  the  sheet  of  wire  gauze 
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water-screw 


is  placed  to  receive  an  impression  in  a  stampiog- 
press.  The  water-marks  used  by  the  earlier  paper- 
makers  have  given  names  to  several  of  the  present 
standard  sizes  of  paper,  as  pot,  foolscap,  crown, 
elephant,  fan,  post. 

"The  voter-mark  on  Mr.  Denison's  manuscript  consists 
or  an  open  hand." — AtltetuFitm,  May  3,  1884,  p.  &63. 

water-meadow,  «.  A  meadow  capable  of  being 
kept  in  a  state  of  fertility  by  being  flooded  with 
water  at  certain  seasons  from  an  adjoining  stream. 
Generally  applied  to  meadows  intersected  by  chan- 
nels, which,  by  means  of  dams,  can  at  any  time  be 
made  to  overflow  the  land. 

•water-measure,  s.  A  measure  formerly  in  use 
for  articles  brought  by  water,  as  coals,  oysters,  &c. 
The  bushel  used  for  this  purpose  was  larger  than 
the  Winchester  bushel  by  about  three  gallons. 

water-measurer,  s. 

Eiilom.  (pL) :  A  book-name  for  the  Hydrometridie 
(q.  v.). 

water-melon,  s. 

Bot.:  Citrullus  vulgar  i&  (  —  Cucumis  citrvllus). 
The  leaves  are  deeply  lo  bed  and  gashed:  the  fruit 
large,  round,  with  a  spotted  rind ;  cold,  watery, 
pink  or  white  flesh,  and  black  seeds.  It  is  culti- 
vated in  the  United  States,  India,  China,  Japan, 
the  Eastern  Peninsula.  Egypt,  <fec.,  for  its  juice, 
which  is  cool  and  refreshing,  but  somewhat  insipid. 
It  is  the  melon  of  Scripture.  [MELON,  2.] 

water-meter,  s. 

1.  A    contrivance  for    measuring  the  amount  of 
water  received  or  discharged  through  an  orifice. 
There  are  numerous  varieties. 

2.  An  instrument  for  determining  the  amount  of 
water  evaporated  in  a  given  time,  as  from  a  steam- 
boiler. 

water-mice,  ».  pi. 

ZoOl.:  The  genus  Hydromys  (q.  v.),  sometimes 
elevated  to  a  sub-family  (Hydromyinee).  The  species 
are  small  rat-like  animals  of  slender  form,  with 
long  tails  and  short  limbs ;  toes  partially  webbed. 

water-milfoil,  s. 

Bot.:  Myriophyllum  verticillatum . 

water-mill,  s.  A  mill  whose  machinery  is  moved 
by  the  agency  of  water. 

water-mint,  s. 

Bot. :  Menlha  aguatica,  a  mint  having  the  leaves 
ovate,  serrate,  stalked,  the  flowers  dense  in  terminal 
obtuse  heads  or  spikes,  or  sometimes  in  remote 
axillary  whorls.  It  is  frequent  by  the  side  of  rivers 
and  marshes. 

water-mites,  s.pl.    [HYDRACHNIDA.] 

•water  moccasin-snake,  s.    [WATER-VIPER.] 

water-mole,  s.    [DUCKBILL.] 

water-monster,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Any  huge  marine  animal.     (See 
extract  underWATEB-KELPiE.) 

2.  Anthrop.:  A  water-spirit  (q.  v.). 

"Among  the  Sioux  Indians  it  is  'TTnp-tahe,'  the  water- 
moitster,  that  drowns  his  victims  in  flood  or  rapid." — 
Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  i.  110. 

water-moss,  s. 

Bot. :  Fontinalis  antipyretica. 

water-motor,  s.  An  application  of  the  water- 
wheel  to  domestic  purposes,  such  as  running  sew- 
ing-machinos,  organs,  (fee.,  by  water  from  the  cus- 
tomary mains. 

water-murrain,  s.  A  kind  of  murrain  affecting 
cattle. 

water-net, ». 

Botany :  Hydradictyon  utriculatum,  a  confervoid 
algal,  constituting  a  tubular  not  with  pentagonal 
or  hexagonal  meshes  and  viviparous  articulations. 
It  floats  on  water. 

water-newt,  s.    [TRITON,  2.] 

water-nixie,  «.  A  water-spirit;  an  elf  inhabit- 
ing the  water.  (Prov.) 

"The  shallowness  of  a  water-nirfc'n  soul  may  have  a 
charm  until  she  becomes  didactic."— George  Eliot:  Middle- 
march,  ch.  Ixiv. 

water-nut,  s.    A  Singhara-nut  (q.  v.). 
water-nymph,  a. 

1.  Bot. :  The  genus  Nymphcea. 

2.  Mythol.:  A  naiad  (q.  v.)' 
water-opossum,  s.    [\"APOCK.] 

*water-ordeal,  s.  An  ancient  form  of  trial  by 
means  of  water.  [OBDEAL,  WITCH.] 

water-ousel,  s.    [OUSEL,  s., «[  (2) .] 

water-oven, ». 

Chem.:  An  apparatus  employed  for  drying  sub- 
stances, a  tor  near  the  temperature  of  boiling  water, 
without  the  vessel  containing  them  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  vapor  of  water,  as  in  the  case  of  the 


open  water-b&fl'/-  It  consists  usually  of  an  oblong 
copper  vessel,  surrounded  wit ii  a  jacket  of  the  samp 
metal,  the  intervening  space  being  nearly  filled  with 
water,  which  is  kept  continuously  at  the  boiling- 
point  by  means  of  a  gas-burner  placed  under  the 
apparatus.  The  steam  generated  in  the  interior  is 
condensed  by  passing  through  a  lengthened  vertical 
pipe,  by  means  of  which  the  water  again  returns  to 
the  vessel.  If  it  is  desired  to  attain  a  heat  rather 
over  100%  a  little  salt  is  dissolved  in  the  water  con- 
tained in  the  apparatus. 

water-packer,  s. 

n~rll-hnrini[ :  A  cap  on  the  top  of  a  pipe  to  exclude 
surface-water. 

water-padda, .«. 

Zool. :  Breviceps  gibbosus,  a  toad  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Upper  surface  with  small  warts, 
belly  granulate.  Brown  above,  with  a  broad, 
brownish-yellow,  serrated  dorsal  band ;  an  obsolete 
lateral  streak  of  the  same  color. 

water-parsnip,  s. 

Bot.:  Sium  latifolium. 

'water-parting,  s.    A  watershed  (q.  v.)- 

water-partridge,  «.   The  American  ruddy  duck, 

water-pepper,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Polyoonum  hydropiper. 

2.  Elatine  hydropiper. 

3.  (PI.).-  TheElatinacew.    (Lindlej/.) 
water-pig,  s. 

ZoOt, :  The  genus  Hydrochcerus  (q.  v.). 
water-pillar,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  waterspout  (q.  v.). 

2.  Mack.:  A  water-crane  (q.  v.)« 
water-pimpernel,  s. 

Bot.:   Veronica  beccabunga.    [BROOKLIME.J 
water-pipe,  s.    A  pipe  for  the  conveyance  of 
water.    [PIPE,  s.] 

water-pipit,  s. 

Ornith. :  Anthus  spipoletta  (misprinted  spinoletta 
in  Linn. :  Syst.  JVo#.,ed.  12th,  i.  288),  a  native  of  the 
center  and  south  of  Europe,  north  Africa,  ranging 
into  Asia  as  far  as  China.  It  is  about  seven  inches 
long;  plumage  grayish-brown  above,  slightly  mot- 
tled with  darker  streaks  along  the  middle  of  each 
feather ;  warm  vinaceous  buff  on  throat  and  breast, 
becoming  lighter  on  belly. 

water-pitcher,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  pitcher  for  holding  water. 

2.  Bot.  (pi.) :  A  popular  name  for  the  Sarraceni- 
aceee  (q.v.).    Named  from  the  pitchers  constituted 
by  the  nollowurn-shaped  petioles. 

water-plant,  s. 

Bot.:  A  plant  growing  in  the  water,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  terrestrial  and  an  aerial  plant. 

water-plantain,  s. 

Bot.:  Alisma  plantago. 

water-plate,*.  A  plate  with  a  double  bottom 
filled  with  hot  water  to  keep  food  warm. 

"  This  kind  of  dish  above  all,  requires  to  be  served  up 
hot,  or  sent  off  in  icater-pttiteH,  that  your  friend  may  have 
it  almost  as  warm  as  yourself." — C.  Lamb:  Essays  of  Elia; 
Distant  Correspondence. 

water-platter,  s. 

Bot. :  Victoria  regia. 

water-poise,  s.  A  hydrometer,  or  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of  different 
liquids. 

water-pot, «. 

1.  A  vessel  for  holding  or  conveying  water. 

"  There  were  set  six  water-pots  of  stone." — John  ii.  6. 

2.  A  watering-pot. 
*3.  A  chamber-pot. 

water-power,  s.  The  power  of  water  employed, 
or  capable  of  being  employed,  as  a  prime  mover  in 
machinery. 

water-pox,  s. 

Pathnl.:  Varicella  (q.  v.). 

water-press,  s.    A  hydrostatic-press  (q.  v.). 

water-privilege,  s. 

1.  The  right  to  use  running  water  to  turn  ma- 
chinery. 

2.  A  stream  or  body  of  water  capable  of  being 
utilized  in  driving  machinery. 

water-propeller,  s.   A  rotary-pump  (q.  v.). 

water-pump,  8.  An  air-pump  in  which  a  falling 
or  driven  Dody  of  water  is  made  the  means  of  in- 
ducing an  exhaust  current  of  air,  or  air  and  steam, 
from  a  room,  a  vacuum-pan,  a  condenser,  &c. 

water-purple,  «.  Veronica  beccabunga,  found 
in  moist  places.  [BROOELIME.]  According  to  Jamie- 
son,  the  latter  element  in  the  compound  has  refer- 
ence to  the  color  of  the  flowers.  (Scotch.) 


water-purslane,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Peplis  (q.  v.). 

•water-quake,  s.  A  disturbance  of  water  pro- 
duced by  volcanic  action. 

"Wittlesmere  .  .  .  doth  sometimes  .  .  .  rise  tempestu- 
ously, as  it  were,  into  violent  jcater^jnakea." — P.  Hnllutiii 
Camcten,  p.  500. 

water-qualm,  s.     The  same  as  WATER-BRASH 

(q.  V.). 

*water-quintaln,  s.    A  tilt  on  the  ice.  (Strutt.) 

water-rabbit,  e. 

Zool. :  Lepusaquaticus,  an  American  species,  most 
abundant  in  the  swampy  tracts  bordering  on  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  in  the  southwestern 
States,  whence  it  is  also  called  the  Swamp  Hare.  It 
is  an  excellent  swimmer,  and  subsistschiefly  on  the 
roots  of  aquatic  plants.  Fur  dark  grayish-brown 
above,  white  below,  coarse  in  texture;  ears  and 
tail  long. 

water-radish,  s. 

Bot.:  Nasturtium  amphibium,  an  aquatic  plant. 
two  to  four  feet  high,  with  pinnatifid  leaves  and 
yellow  flowers,  growing  in  wet  places,  and  flowering 
from  June  to  September. 

water-rail,  a. 

Ornith. :  Rallus  aqiiaticus,  generally  distributed 
over  America  and  Europe,  and  fairly  common, 
though  not  often  seen,  from  its  shy,  retired  habits. 
The  male  is  about  eleven  inches  in  length,  female 
somewhat  smaller;  general  plumage  brown, 
streaked  with  black  ;  lores  and  eyebrows,  sides  of 
face,  and  underparts  slaty -gray.  It  frequents 
marshes  and  bogs,  and  swims  and  dives  well,  but  is 
bad  on  the  wing.  It  is  a  delicious  bird  for  the 
table. 

water-ram,  s.  A  machine  for  raising  water;  a 
hydraulic  rain. 

water-rat,  s. 

Lit.  &  ZoOl. :  A  common  but  misleading  popular 
name  for  Arvicola  amphibius,  the  Water-vole  (q.  v.).  • 

water-rate,  s,  A  rate  or  charge  for  the  supply 
of  water. 

water-rattle,  s. 

Zoology:  Crotalus  adamanieus,  the  Diamond 
Rattlesnake.  It  sometimes  reaches  eight  feet  iu  > 
length ;  yellowish-brown  with  dark  brown  spots, 
belly  yellowish,  tail  black  or  barred  with  black. 
Found  in  damp  and  shady'places  from  North  Caro- 
lina to  Texas,  and  varieties  of  it  range  into  Califor- 
nia and  Mexico.  It  is  exceedingly  poisonous. 

water-reed, «. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Arundo  (q.  v.). 

water-retting,  s.    [  RETTING.  J 

water-rice,  s. 

Bot. :  Zizania  aquatica. 

water-rites,  s.  pi. 

Anthropology:  Rites  connected  with  water-wor- 
ship (q.  v.). 

"Elsewhere  in  Europe,  the  list  of  still-existing  v<if<'r- 
ritrs  may  be  extended."— Tulor:    Prim.  Cult.   led.   1- 
ii.  214. 

water-rocket,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lung.:  A   kind   of   firework    to    be   ilis- 
charged  in  the  water. 

2.  Bot.:  Sisymbrium  sylvestre. 
water-room,  s. 

Steam-eny.:  The  space  in  a  steam-boileroccupied 
by  water,  as  distinct   from  that    which  contaius 
steam., 
water-rose,  s. 

Bot.:  Nymphcea  alba;  (2)  Nupharlutea. 
water-rot,  r.  t.    To  rot  or  ret  by  steeping  in 
water, 
•water-rug,  s.    \  species  of  dog. 

"Shoughs.  iffiter-ruas  and  demiwolves  are  clept 
All  by  the  nameof  dogs." 

Shaknp.:  Macbeth,  iti.  L 

water-sail,  s. 

Xaut.:  A  sail  set  in  very  light  airs  and  smooth 
water,  below  the  lower  studding-sail  booms  and    i 
next  to  the  water. 

water-salamander,  ... 

ZoOl. :  A  newt  (q.  v.) . 

water-sallow,  s.    [WATER-WILLOW.] 

water-sapphire,  s. 

Min.:  A  jeweler's  name  for  the  transparent  vari- 
ety of  lolito  (q.  v.),  to  distinguish  it  from  tin1 
Oriental  Sapphire  (Corundum). 

water-scorpions,  s.  pi.    [NEPIDJ;,  NEPA.] 

water-screw,  «.     An  Archimedean  screw  (q.  v.i 
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water-sheep 

water-sheep,  subst.  [See  extract  under  WATER- 
FOX.] 

water-shell, «. 

Urtln.:  A  common  shell  c.rcast-iron  cylinder  filled 
with  water,  into  which  is  fitted  a  small  cylinder 
containing  a  quarter,  or,  at  thn  most,  half  an  ounce 
of  (,'un-cotton  ;  it  is  then  hermetically  sealed  ;  a  few 
grains  of  fulminate  of  mercury  are  placed  between 
the  gun-cotton  and  the  fuse,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
latter  is  fitted,  the  shell  is  ready  for  firing. 

water-shield,  s. 

Botany : 

I.  The  genus  Hydropeltis. 

•i.  (PL):  The  order  Cabombacew  (q.  v.). 

water-shoot,  «. 

1.  A  sprig  or  shoot  from  the  root  or  stock  of  a 
tree.  (Prov.) 

2.  A  wooden  trough  for  discharging  water  from  a 
building,    ((ftcilt.) 

water-shrew,  s. 

ZodL:  Crossopus  fodiemt,  common  over  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  as  tar  north  as  the  Baltic,  found  in 
many  parts  of  Britain,  but  not  known  to  occur  in 
.Ireland.  About  three  inches  long,  tail  two  inches; 
generally  black  above  and  white  beneath  ;  but  there 
is  great  variation  in  the  color  of  different  speci- 
mens, some  of  which  have  been  described  as  distinct 
species.  [OABED-SHBEW.] 
'water-shut,  s.  A  well-cover. 

"A  large,  well.squared  stone,  which  he  would  cut 
To  serve  his  style,  or  for  some  water-shut." 

Browne:  Britannia's  Pastorals. 

water-side,  s.   [WATERSIDE.] 
water-sky,  s.    [For  def.  see  extract.] 
"Navigators  can  judge  of  the  extent  of  ice  beyond  the 
horizon  by  a  peculiar  gl  istening  of  the  atmosphere  known 
as  the  ice-blink;  over  open  water  the  sky  looks  dark  and 
is  known  as  water-sky."— Ripley  it  Dana:  Amer.  Cyclop., 
xiii.  653. 

water-slater,  s. 

Zool.:  The  genus  Asellns. 

water- snail,  s. 

1.  Hydr.:  A  spiral  pump  (q.  v.). 

2.  Zool.  (pi.) :  A  general  name  for  snails  inhabit- 
ing water,  as  the  Limnseidie.    It  is  opposed  to  the 
term  Land  Snails,  as  the  Helicidee. 

water-snake,  s. 

Zoology : 

1.  Tropidonotua  natrix.    [SNAKE. \ 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  Hydrophidee  (q.  v.). 
•water-soak,  r.  t.   To  soak  or  fill  the  interstices 

of  with  water. 

water-socks,  s. 

Bot.:  Nymphcea  alba.    (Britten  cfc  Holland.) 

•water-sodden,  adj.  Soaked  and  softened  in 
water. 

water-soldier,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Stratiotes  (q.  v.) ;  spec.,  S.  aloides. 

2.  Pistia stratiotes.    (London.) 
water-spaniel,  s.    [SPANIEL,  A.  1.  (2).] 
water-speedwell,  s. 

Bot. :  Veronica  maritime!. 
water-spider, «. 

1.  Entom.:  The  genus  Hydrometra  (q.  v.). 

2.  Zool. :  The  Diving-spider  (q.  v.).    Applied  also 
any  of  the  Natantes  (.q.  v.). 

water-spike,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Potamogeton  (q.  v.). 
water-spirit,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  spirit  supposed  to  reside  in  lakes, 
'ivers,  and  the  sea.  Water-spirits  were  believed  to 
e  the  active  agents  in  all  cases  of  drowning  a_nd 
ipwreck,  and  to  avenge  the  rescue  of  drowning 
jrsons  on  their  rescuers.  Hence  arose  the  wide- 

mread  superstition  that  it  was  unlucky  to  save  a 
ipwrecked  person  or  one  who  had  fallen  into  the 
ater.     (Ct.  Scott:  Pirate,  ch.  vii.)    The  belief  in 
water-spirits  was  almost  universal  at  an  early  stage 
of  culture,  and  still  lingers  in  a  poetic  form  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  (Ct.  Heine's  Lorelei.)  [WATEE- 
WOESHIP.     See  also  extract  under  WATEEMAN,  II.] 
"From  this  point  of  View,  it  is  obvious  that,  to  save  a 
•inking  man  is  to  snatch  a  victim  from  the  very  clutches 
of  the  water-spirit,  a  rash  defiance  of  deity  which  would 
hardly   pass  unavenged."— Tylor:  Prim.   Cult.  (ed.  1873). 
L110. 

water-sprite,  s.  A  sprite  or  spirit  inhabiting 
the  water. 

"  As  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite." 

Coleridge:  Ancient  Mariner. 

•water-standing,  adj.  Perpetually  filled  with 
tears ;  wet. 

"  Many  an  orphan's  water-standing  eye." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  6. 
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water-starwort,  s. 

Bot. :  The  common  name  of  British  plants  of  the 
genus  Callitriche.  [STAEWOET.J 

'water-stead,  s.  An  old  name  for  the  bed  of  a 
river,  (timyth.) 

water-supply,  s.  The  amount  of  water  supplied 
to  a  community  for  drinking,  culinary,  detergent, 
and  other  purposes ;  as,  the  water-supply  of  a  town. 

water-tabby,  s. 

Fabric:  .V  waved  silk  stuff.    [TABBY.] 

water-table,  s. 

Arch.:  \  coping  or  projecting-stone  to  shed  the 
wet.  Water-tables  occur  on  the  various  stages  of 
buttresses,  tops  of  battlements,  &c. 

water-tank,  s.  A  fixed  cistern  on  shore  or  a 
metal  receiver  on  board  shop  for  holding  water. 
(Simmonds.) 

water-tap,  s.  A  tap  or  cock  by  which  water 
maybe  drawn  from  any  supply. 

water-tati,  s.  [Tath,  a  provincial  term  forcow's 
or  sheep's  dung  dropped  in  a  pasture ;  hence,  the 
luxuriant  grass  growing  about  such  dung;  Icel.  rctfb 
=  dung;  tatha=\\a.y  of  a  dunged  field.]  Coarse, 
rankgrass  growing  in  wetground,  and  supposed  to 
be  injurious  to  sheep.  (Prov.) 

water-thermometer,  s.  An  instrument  in  which 
water  is  substituted  for  mercury,  for  ascertaining 
the  precise  degreeof  temperature  at  which  water  at- 
tains its  maximum  density.  This  is  at39'2°  Fahr., 
or  4°  Cent.,  and  from  that  point  downward  to  32 
Fahr.,orO°  Cent.,orthe  freezing-point,  it  expands, 
and  it  also  expands  from  the  same  point  upward  to 
212°  Fahr.,  or  100°  Cent.,  or  the  boiling-point. 

'water-thief,  s.  A  pirate.  (Shakesp. :  Merchant 
of  Venice,  i.  3.) 

water-thyme,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Anacharis  (q.v.),  and  especially 
Anacharis  alsinastrum. 

water-tick,  s. 

Zool.:  The  same  as  WATEE-SPIDEK,  1.  (q.v.) 

water-tight,  a.    [WATERTIGHT.] 

twater-tofana,  s.   [AQUA-TOFANA.] 

water-torch,  s. 

Bot.:  Typha  latifolia. 

water-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Tetracera  alnifolia,  a  tree  about  sixteen 
feet  high,  with  yellow  flowers,  growing  in  Guinea. 
The  Red  Water-tree  is  Erytluophlceum  yuiniense. 

water-trefoil,  s. 

Bot.:  Menyanthestrifoliata.    [MENYAXTHES.] 

water-trunk,  s.    A  square  rain-water  pipe. 

water-tupelo,  s. 

Bot. :  Nyssa  denticulata.  It  is  a  largo  tree,  grow- 
ing in  the  Southern  States  of  America,  and  yielding 
a  fruit  sometimes  made  into  a  preserve. 

water-turkey,  s. 

Ornith.:  Plotusanhinga. 

"This  bird  is  a  constant  resident  in  Florida,  and  the 
lower  parts  of  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  Georgia;  in 
spring  it  goes  up  as  far  north  as  North  Carolina,  breed- 
ing along  the  coast;  in  these  various  localities  it  bears  the 
name  of  water  crow,  Grecian  Lady,  water  turkey,  and  cor- 
morant."— Klplev  it  Dana:  Amer.  Caclop.,  v.  692. 

water-tuyere,  water-twyer,  s. 

Metall.:  A  tuyere  so  constructed  that  cold  water 
is  made  to  flow  in  a  continuous  stream  around  a 
blast  of  air. 

water-twist,  s. 

Cotfon-mamif. :  Yarn  made  by  the  water-frame 
(q.  v.). 

water-twyer,  s.    [WATEB-TCYEBE.] 

water- vascular,  «. 

Biol. :  A  term  applied  to  a  system  of  canals,  in 
the  Annuloidea.  They  communicate  with  the  exte- 
rior, and  open  internally  into  the  perivisceral  cavity. 
Their  function  is  not  certainly  known,  but  they  are 
probably  excretory  and  respiratory. 

water-vine,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Phytocrene  gigantea,  a  large  climber  occurring 
in  Mart'aban.    The  wood,  which  is  soft  and  porous, 
discharges  when  wounded  a  quantity  of  pure,  taste- 
less, and  wholesome  fluid,  drunk  by  the  natives. 

2.  Tetracera  potatoria,  a  climber  about  twenty 
feet  long,  with  yellow  flowers.    A  native  of  Sierra 
Leone. 

water-violet,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Hottonia  (q.  v.). 

water-viper,  s. 

ZoOloc/y:  Cenchris  piscivorus;  a  venomous  snake, 
about  forty-four  inches  long,  ranging  over  the 
southern  states  of  the  union  from  the  Carolinas  to 
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Texas.  Greenish-brown. yellowish  on  sides,  banded 
with  blackish-brown,  ('ailed  also  Cotton  Mouth 
and  Water  Moccasin  Snake. 

water-vole,  s. 

Zool.:  Arvicola  amphibius,  popularly  known  as 
the  Water-rat.  It  is  a  small  rodent,  about  a  foot 
long,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  nearly  five  inches. 
Fur  thick  and  shining,  rich  reddish-brown  above, 
yellowish-gray  beneath.  These  animals  haunt  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  ponds,  and,  though  the  feet  are 
not  webbed,  swim  with  facility  not  only  on  the  sur- 
face, but  below  the  water.  They  have  been  accused 
of  destroying  fish-spawn,  and  feeding  on  young  fish 
and  even  on  ducklings,  but  the  charge  is  probably 
unfounded,  as  their  food  appears  to  be  entirely 
vegetable.  Common  in  England,  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  to  China. 

water-wagtail, 8. 

Ornithology: 

1.  The  Pied  Wagtail,  Motacilla  lugubris,  a  well- 
known  European  bird.  Length,  about  seven  inches ; 
forehead,  cheeks,  sides  of  neck,  and  lower  parts 
pure  white;    back  and   sides  ash  color,   the  rest 
black ;  wing-coverts  black,   bordered  with  white, 
two  outer  tail-feathers  white.    In  winter  the  black 
patch  on  throat  is  diminished  to  a  circlet. 

2.  (PL):  Any  species  of  the  genus  Motacilla  as 
distinguished  from  Budytes  (q.  v.). 

water-wash,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Ulva  (q.  v.). 

water-way,  i. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That   part   of   a   river,  arm   of  the  sea,  &c., 
through  which  vessels  enter  or  depart ;  the  fair- 
way. 

2.  A  navigable  stream,  canal,  or  the  like. 
"They  have  decided  to  lay  down  light  rails  along  the 

banks  of  this  water-way,  which  is  their  own  property,  and 
to  tow  the  barges  with  small  steam-engines  instead  of 
with  horses." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

II.  SMpbuild. :  A  strake  on  the  inside  of  a  vessel 
above  the  ends  of  the  beams.  It  is  bolted  down- 
ward through  the  beam  and  shelf,  and  laterally 
through  the  futtock  and  planking.  It  is  also  secured 
by  a  fore-and-aft  dowel  to  the  beam.  It  forms  a 
channel  to  lead  the  water  to  the  scuppers,  in  iron 
vessels  the  water-ways  assume  many  different 
forms. 

"A  good-sized  stern  locker  and  water-ways." — Field, 
Feb.  if,  1888. 

'water- weak,  a.    Weak  as  water;  very  feeble. 
"If  Instie  now,  forthwith  am  water-weak." 

Davies:  Muses  Sacrifice,  p.  10. 

water- weed,  s. 

Bot. :  A  common  name  for  aquatic  plants  gener- 
ally, but  applied  specifically  to  Anacharis  alsi- 
nastrum, or  Water-thyme. 

water-wheel,  s. 

Hydraulics : 

1.  A  kind  of  wheel  for  raising  water  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

2.  A  wheel  moved  by  water,  and  employed  to  turn 
machinery.    There    are    four   principal    kinds    of 
water-wheels — the  overshot  wheel,  the  undershot 
wheel,  the  breast  wheel,  and  the  turbine  (see  these 
terms). 

3.  The  paddle-wheel  of  a  steamer. 
water-willow,  s. 

Bot. :  Salix  aquatica,  called  also  Water-sallow. 

water-wing,  s.  A  wall  erected  on  the  bank  of  a 
river,  next  to  a  bridge,  to  secure  the  foundations 
from  the  action  of  the  current. 

water-witch  (or  wizard),  s.  An  individual  who 
pretends  to  be  able  by  divination  to  discover  the 
course  of  a  Hubterranean  vein  of  water;  they  are 
much  in  request  in  some  places  for  the  purpose  of 
locating  wells. 

water-withe,  s. 

Botany :  Vitis  caribcea,  a  species  from  the  West 
Indies. 

water-wood,  s. 

Bol. :  Chimarrhis  cymosa. 

water-work,  s.    [WATERWOBK.] 

water-worm,  s. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the  Naldidse. 

water-worn,  adj.  Worn  by  the  action  of  water; 
especially  smoothed  by  the  force  or  action  of  running 
water,  or  water  in  motion ;  as,  water-loom  pebbles. 

water-worship,  s. 

Compar.  Reliyion:  A  branch  of  Nature-worship 
(q.  v.),  formerly  common  among  Aryau  nations,  and 
still  practiced  by  races  of  low  culture.  No  race 
seems  to  have  risen  to  the  abstract  conception  of 
water  as  an  element,  but  seas,  rivers,  and  lakes 
were  all  separately  worshiped.  [HOLY -WELL, 
LAKE-WOBSHIP,  EIVEE-OOD.] 

"Africa  displays  well  the  rites  of  water-worship." — 
Tyler:  Prim.  Call.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  211. 


,    bo"y;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    96!!,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    ph  =  f. 

-clan.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -»lon,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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waterman's  knot 


water-worshiper,  s. 

Anthrop.:  One  who  pays  divine  honors  to  water. 

[  W  ATEE-WORS  HI  P.  1 

"It  by  110  means  follows,  however,  that  the  savage 
vsttter-irortthijiiK't's  should  necessarily  have  generalized 
their  idea*,  and  passed  beyond  their  particular  water- 
deities  to  arrive  at  the  conception  of  a  general  deity  pre- 
siding1 over  water  as  an  element."—  Tylor.-  Prim.  Cult.  ted. 
1873),  ii.  274. 

*water- worth, s.    An  aquavalent  (q.  v.). 

"They  are  thus  arranged  according  to  the  number  of 
molecules  of  attached  water,  or  in  what  might  be  called 
their  *  aquavalents,'  if  this  expression  were  not  too  sym- 
phonioue  with  'equivalents.'  Say,  therefore,  '  water- 
worths.'  " — Prof.  F.  Outhrie,  in  Trans.  Phys.  Soc.,  London, 
pt.  ii. 

water-Wraith,  subst.  A  supposed  water-spirit, 
whose  appearance  prognosticates  death  or  woe  to 
the  person  seeing  it. 

"The  water-wraith  was  shrieking." 

Campbell:  Lord  Vein's  Daughter. 

water-yam, «. 

Bot,:  The  Lattice-leaf  (q.  v.). 

W&'-tSr,  r.  f.  &  i.     [A.  S.  trccfrian.]    [WATEB,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  irrigate;  to  overflow  with  water;  to  wet 
with  water. 

"Thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and  wateredst  it."— Deuteron- 
omy xi.  10. 

2.  To  supply  with  water  or  streams  of  water. 

3.  To  supply  with  water  for  drink. 

"Airing  and  watering  our  master's  grey  pad." — Steelc: 
Spectator,  No.  313. 

4.  To  soak  or  steep  in  water. 

"To  foresee  that  neither  the  yarne  be  burnt  in  tarring, 
nor  the  hempe  rotted  in  the  watering."— Hackluyt:  Voy- 
ages, i.  298. 

II.  Fig. :  To  add  stock  to  that  already  issued  by 
a  company  or  state,  without  making  any  additional 
provision  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  same. 
(Comm.  Ulatifj.)  [WATER,  s.,  II.  2.] 

"Those  which  relate  to  the  betrayal  of  trusts,  the 
watering  of  stocks."— Scribner's  Magazine,  Oct.,  1878, 
p.  896. 

B.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  shed  water  or  liquid  matter. 

"If  thine  eyes  can  water  for  his  death." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  i.  4. 

2.  To  make  water ;  to  void  urine. 

3.  To  get  or  take  in  water. 

"Raleigh  having  thus  landed  after  he  had  watered, 
marched  forward  with  his  men." — Canniest  Hist.  Eliza- 
beth, bk.  iv. 

*4.  To  drink;  to  swallow  liquid. 

"When  you  breathe  in  your  watering  they  cry  'hem!'  " 
—Shakeap.:  Henry  /»'.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

5.  To  gather  saliva,  as  a  symptom  of  appetite; 
hence,  to  have  a  longing  desire. 

"A  Spaniard's  mouth  so  watered.'' 

Shakesp.:  Periclfs,iv.  2. 

II.  Fig.  -'  To  weaken  anything  by  or  as  by  the  ad- 
dition of  water.  [A.  II.] 

"But  the  Attorney-General  .  .  .  interposed  with  a 
watering  amendment."— London  Daily  News. 

wa  -ter-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [Eng.  water;  -age.] 
Money  paid  for  transportation  by  water, 
wa  -tered,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [WATER,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Wetted  with  water. 

2.  Fabric :  Applied  to  stuffs  which  have  boon  sub- 
jected to  a  process  by  which  the  surface  assumes  a 
variety  of  shades,  as  if  the  cloth  were  covered  with 
a  multitude  of  waving  and  intersecting  lines. 

wa  -ter-course,  s.    [Eng.  water,  s.,  and  course.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  stream  of  water ;  a  brook,  a  river. 

2.  A  channel  or  canal  made  for  the  conveyance  of 
water. 

"  For  scowring  the  watercourse*  thorow  the  cities.'' 

Beauni.  tK  Flet.:  Prophetess,  Hi.  1. 

II.  Law :  A  right  to  the  benefit  or  flow  of  a  river 
or  stream,  including  that  of  having  the  course  of 
the  stream  kept  free  from  any  interruption  or  dis- 
turbance to  the  prejudice  of  the  proprietor  by  the 
acts  of  persons  without  his  own  territory,  whether 
owing  to  the  diversion  of  the  water,  or  to  its  ob- 
struction or  pollution. 

wa  -te"r-cr§ss,  s.    [Eng.  water,  B.,  and  cress.] 
Bot.  <t  Comm.:  Nasturtium  offtcinale,  an  aquatic 
plant,  having   pinnate  leaves,  with   five  to  seven 
leaflets,  the    terminal  one  being  the  largest  and 


roundest,  all  somewhat  succulent ;  petals  twice  as 
larjre  a.s  t!io  calyx,  white,  the  pods  linear.  It  is 
common  in  brook-?  and  rivuletn,  Dowering  from  May 
to  October,  and  is  largely  ubed  at  table  ay  a  r-tilad 

plant.      [\ASTURTITJM.] 

*wa'-ter-er,  s,  fEng.  water,  v. ;  -cr,"]  One  who 
or  that  which  waters;  one  who  seeks  or  procures 
water. 

"  The  natives  kept  perpetually  harassing  our  tcaterers 
with  stones." — CoiA-;  Third  Voyage,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iv. 

wa  -t8r-fall,  s.     [Eng   water,  and/air.] 

1.  A  fall  or  perpendiculur  descent  of  the  water  of 
a  river  or  stream,  or  a  descent  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar; a  cascade,  a  cataract. 

"  But  it  i*  not  to  list  to  the  waterfall 
That  Farisinu  leaves  her  hull." 

Byron:  Parisino,  ii. 

*[  A  waterfall  tends  slowly  to  recede  up  the 
stream  on  which  it  exists.  This  retrogression  is 
greatly  aided  when  the  strata  consists  of  alternate 
hard  and  soft  beds  dipping  up  the  stream.  The 
running  water  and  the  spray  soon  scoop  out  the 
soft  beds,  leaving  the  harder  ones  without  ade- 
quate support  and  causing  masses  of  them  to  fall 
from  time  to  time.  As  the  waterfall  recedes,  a 
gorge  is  leftou  the  parts  of  the  stream  from  which 
it  has  gradually  moved  back.  The  gorge  below  the 
falls  of  Niagara  produced  by  the  recession  of  the 
great  cataract  extends  seven  miles,  and  must,  as 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  shown,  have  required  some 
thousand  years  for  its  excavation,  A  similar 
gorge  on  the  Rhine,  from  Bingen  to  Rolandseck, 
cut  by  a  now  departed  waterfall,  is  sixty  miles 
long.  Just  beneath  the  waterfall  there  is  a  hole 
like  a  "swallow  hole."  It  is  often  called  a  kettle. 
It  has  a  spiral  form,  and  may  be  four  times  as 
deep  as  wide,  or  of  less  proportion.  It  is  excav- 
ated by  an  eddy  carrying  round  pebbles. 

HEIGHTS  OF  REMARKABLE  WATERFALLS. 

Feet. 

Nile  Cataracts,  Upper  Egypt 40 

Tivoli  Cascade,  near  Borne 40 

Fulls  of  St.  Anthony,  Upper  Mississippi "       60 

Passaic  Falls,  New  Jersey 71 

Waterfall  Mountain  Cascade,  South  Africa 86 

Missouri  Falls,  North  America 90 

Genesee  Falls,  Rochester,  N.  Y 96 

Lidford  Cascade,  Devonshire,  England 100 

Niagara  Falls,  North  America 164 

Fryer's,  near  Loch  Ness,  Scotland 200 

Montmorency  Falls,  Quebec,  Canada 2GO 

Falls  of  Terni,  near  Rome 300 

Natchikin  Falls,  Kamtschatka 300 

Lauterbaum,  Lake  Theen,  Switzerland 900 

Falls  of  Arve,  Savoy 1,100 

Cerosola  Cascade,  Alps,  Switzerland 2,400 

Yosemite  Falls,  Mariposa  county,  Cal 2,550 

2.  A  neckcloth  or  scarf  that  comes  down  over  the 
breast. 

"  In  gaudy-figured  satin  waistcoat  and  wate rfall  of  the 
same  material." — Iluyh.es.  Tmn  Brown  at  Oxford,  ch. 
xxvi. 

3.  A  style  of  lady's  coiffure. 
wa-ter-I-ness,  «.     [Eng.  watery;  •ness.'}    The 

quality  or  state  of  being  watery. 

"Waterines*  and  turgidity  of  the  eyes." — Arbuthnot. 

wa'-tSr-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [WATER,  r.] 

A  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.)  • 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  overflowing,  sprinkling,  or  wetting 
with  water 

2.  The  act  of  supplying  with  water  for  drinking 
or  other  purposes ;  the  act  of  getting  or  taking  in 
water. 

"[Bees]  near  the  city  walls  their  wat'Hng  take," 

th-yden:   Virgil;  Oeorgic  iv.  282. 

3.  The  act  or  state  of  shedding  water  or  liquid 
matter. 

"Applied  unto  the  eyes,  for  to  stay  their  continuall 
watering." — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  zxiii.,  ch.  iv. 

4.  The  place  where  water  is  supplied  or  procured  ; 
a  wate  ring- place. 

5.  The  process  of  giving  a  wavy  or  wave-like  ap- 
pearance to  anything;   a  mode  of  ornamentation 
whereby  a  wave-pattern  is  produced,  or  where  the 
article  subjected  to  the  process  is  made  to  exhibit 
a  wavy  luster  and  different  plays  of  light;  specif.: 

(1)  Fabric:  A  process  (said  to  have  been  invented 
by  Octavius  May,  at  Lyons,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury) of  giving  a  wave-like  appearance  to  fabrics, 
by  passing  them  between  metallic  rollers  variously 
engraved,  which,  bearing  unequally  upon  the  stuff, 
render  the  surface  unequal,  so  as  to  reflect  the 
light  differently. 

(2)  The  wave-like  markings  so  produced. 

"  Some  of  these  are  made  in  watered  silk,  the  waterings 
of  which  are  arranged  in  rather  narrow  stripes." — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

(3)  A  similar  effect  produced  on  metal,  as  on  a 
sword-blade,  by  welding  together  various  qualities 
of  steel. 


(4)  A  similar  effect  produced  in  house-painting  by 
wiping  the  ground  with  a  dry  brush,  in  a  (lowing  or 
irregular  manner,  while  wet  with  color. 

6.  Steeping  (q.  v.). 

watering-call,  s. 

^fil. :  A  call  or  sound  of  a  trumpet  on  which  the 
cavalry  assemble  to  water  their  horsc>. 

watering-can,  s.     A  watering-pot  (q.  v.). 

watering-cart,  «.    A  water-cart  (q.  v.). 

watering-place,  s. 

1.  A  place  where  water  may  be  procured,  as  for 
cattle,  a  ship,  &c. 

"In  Australia  special  water-demons  infest  pools  and 
watering-place*."- Tylor.-  Prim.  (.'tilt.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  209. 

2.  A  town  or  place  to  which  people  report  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  in  order  to  drink  mineral  waters,  or 
for  bathing,  as  at  the  seaside. 

watering-pot,  s.  A  hand-vessel,  with  a  rose,  for 
sprinkling  water  on  plants  and  the  like  ;  a  watering- 
can,  a  water-pot. 

Watering-pot  shell : 

ZooL:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Aspergillum. 
The  minute  valves  at  the  extremity  of  the  tube  boar 
some  resemblance  to  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot. 

watering-trough,  s  A  trough  at  which  horses 
or  cattle  drink. 

*wa-ter-Ish>  *wat~er-ishe,  adj.  [Eng.  u-ud',-; 
•ish.\ 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Somewhat  or  rather  watery  ;  resembling  water; 
thin  as  a  liquor. 

"  Fed  upon  such  nice  and  waterit<h  diet." 

Shakeap.:  Othello,  iii.  3. 

2.  Moist,  damp,  humid,  wet. 

"  Not  all  the  dukes  ofieaterish  Burgundy." 

Shakes  p.:  Lear,  i.  1, 
II.  Fig.;  Weak,  insipid,  poor. 

"  The  vnsauoury  and  wate ri she  lettre  of  Moaes  lawe." — 
Udall:  John  ii. 

*wa  -ter-Ish-ness,  s.  [English  water i*h;  -ness.'} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  waterish. 

."  Waterishness,  which  is  like  the  serosity  of  our  blood." 
— Floyer. 

WJL -tSr-land-Srs.,  a.  pi.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist.:  A  name  given  to  the  less  rigid  por- 
tion of  the  Mennonites,  because  the  majority  of 
them  belonged  to  a  district  called  Waterland,  in 
the  north  of  Holland.  They  are  almost  exactly 
similar  in  their  principles  to  the  English  Baptists. 
They  are  sometimes  called  Johannites,  from  Han 
(=John)  de  Rys,  one  of  their  leaders  in  the  six- 
teenth century, 

*wa  -tSr-less,  *wa  -ter-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  "'«t<  /•; 
•less.]  Destitute  of  water ;  dry. 

"The  parched  earth  will  be  more  wateriest  than  ever." 
—Field,  Jan.  21,  1888. 

wft'-tSr- lagged,  a.  [English  water;  l<'<t;  -ed.} 
Lying  like  a  log  on  the  water.  (Said  of  a  ship, 
when  by  leaking  and  receiving  a  great  quantity  of 
water  into  her  hold  she  has  become  so  heavy  as  to 
be  nearly  if  not  altogether  unmanageable,  though 
still  keeping  afloat.) 

wa'-ter-mam-ma,  s.  [Eng.  water t  and  mamma.] 

Anthrop.:  A  water-spirit  (q.  v.). 

"They  have  also  dreadful  stories  concerning  a  horrible 
beast  called  thewntermamma,  which  when  it  nappens  to 
take  a  spite  against  a  canoe,  rises  out  of  the  river,  and,  in 
the  most  unrelenting  manner  possible,  carries  both  canoe 
and  Indians  down  to  the  bottom  with  it,  and  there  de- 
stroys them."  —  Waterton:  Wanderings,  First  Journey, 
ch.  i. 

w&'-tSr-zn&n,  s.    [Eng.  water,  and  man.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  manages  water-^craft ;  a  boatman,  a 
ferryman  ;  one  who  plies  for  hire  on  rivers,  &c. 

"They  ordered  the  waterman  to  let  fall  their  oars  more 
gently."—  Dryden:  Essays;  Of  Dramatic  Poesie. 

2.  A  man  who  waits  at  a  cab-stand  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  horses  with  water,  calling  the 
cabmen  when  aosent,  and  the  like,  for  which  he 
receives  a  small  fee  from  the  men. 

"'Here  you  are,  sir,'  shouted  a  strange  specimen  of  the 
human  race,  in  a  sackcloth  coat,  and  apron  of  the  same, 
who,  with  a  brass  label  and  number  round  his  neck, 
looked  as  if  he  were  catalogued  in  some  collection  of  rari- 
ties. This  was  the  waterman." — Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  ii. 

II.  Anthrop.:  A  water-demon. 

"In  Bohemia,  a  recent  account  (1864)  says  that  the 
fishermen  in  Bohemia  do  not  venture  to  snatch  a  drown- 
ing man  from  thewaters.  They  fear  that  the  waterman 
(i.  f.,  water-demon)  would  take  away  their  luck  in  fishing, 
and  drown  themselves  at  the  first  opportunity." — Tytori 
Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  i.  109. 

waterman's  knot, «.  A  sailor's  mode  of  bending 
a  rope  to  a  post  or  bollard. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     Amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     wgt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    th8re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5tf 
or,     wb're,     wplf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,    cfib.     ctire,    unite,     car,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB.    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


watermanship 


4469 


wattled 


*wa    ter-man  Ship,  s.    [Eng.  truli-rimm ; -ship.}       wa -ter- tight  (yh  silent),   a.    [ Eng.  water,  and  color,  white;  luster,  silky.    Composition:    Essen- 

Tho  art,  skill,  or  science  of  managing  a  boat.  ti;/ht.}    So  tight  as  to  retain  or  not  to  admit  water,  tially  a  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime,  soda,  potash. 

"  WatermoMthip  is  not  acquired  in  a  day."-KeW,  Dec.         "  Sufficiently  watertight  for  use  without  caulking."-  magnesia,  yielding    the    typical  formula,  RSO4  + 

12,  1885.  O.,,l •:  first  Voyage.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xviii.  2H2O. 

wa   ter-proof,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  water,  and  proof.]       wa    ter-work  s.    [Eng.  water,  s.,  and  work,  s.]  wat  -tie,  *wat-el,  *wat-le,  subst.    [A..S.watel, 

A.  A,  adj.:  Impervious  to  water;  so  firm  and       .,.  (Uoth  painted  with  watnr-color,  size,  or  dis-  S^S^fiwffiS  Tlmrdf^woTO^witlftwTgs^ 

compact  as  to  resist  water;   as,  waterproof  cloth,  temper,  sometimes  used  for  hangings,  instead  of  gf  w<  tv°?,ov^-» u^-  .Vice    the  baggj  ne *h  on  t 

leather,   &c.      Many   solutions    and   compositions  tapestry,  and  for  tents.  -IS,    ,,  *£       oil" 

i1,8.!?.  b<i0-n  e"!P'"Lei  *°r  il1?  RU,r:P"r.<;u'£.r?"?e"n,S  •     "For  thy  walls  a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the  German 


cloth,  &c.,~  waterproof , but  India-rubber  has  now  •*^SS$S  S±i£?£  w'S^usInd-oFthese  bed. 

nearly  superseded  all  other  agents.  hangings,   and    these   fly-bitten    tapestries."— Shakesp.: 

"My  waterproof  coat  did  not  keep  me  dry."— Field,  Uenry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

April  4, 1885.  2.  Ornamental  wall-painting  in  which  distemper 

S.  Assubst.:  Cloth  rendered  impervious  to  water;  is  used.    (Weale.) 

specif.,  a  coat,  cloak,  or  other  article  of  dress  made  3.  Plural: 

of  such  material.  '"   A    ' — 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  hurdle  made  of  interwoven  rods  or  wands. 
"No  hearth  the  fire,  no  vent  the  smoke  receives, 

The  walls  are  wattles,  and  the  covering  leaves." 

Scott:  Poacher. 

2.  A  rod  laid  on  a  roof  to  support  the  thatch. 

(Scotch.) 
Nae  whip  nor  spur,  but  just  a  wattle 

O'  saugh  or  hazel." 
Burns:  Auld  Farmer  to  his  Auld  Mare. 

wa  -ter-proof  ing   subst.    I  English  waterproof;    i°t»  or  shower  of  water  is  produced ;  also,  an  orna-       4.  The  fleshy  lobe  that  grows  under  the  throat  of 
.jiin.l  mental  fountain  or  fountains;  also,  an  exhibition    the  domestic  fowl,  or  any  appendage  of  the  like 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  rendering  waterproof  or    or  exhibitions  of  the  play  of  fountains.    (Bp.  Wil-    kind,  as  an  excrescence  about  the  mouth  of  some 


t?r  nrnfif   ..  /     TWATFRPROOF  a  1 
ter-prooi,  v.  t.    \_ 


(1)  A  term  commonly  applied  to  the  aggregate    .„-.• •  •*  r°"  'aul 
of  the  constructions  and  appliances  for  the  collec-    *•'  ''  1 

tion,  preservation,  and  distribution  of  water  for       *  *  « 

1.  To   render   impervious    to   water,    as    cloth,    domestic  purposes,  for  the  working  of  machinery, 
leather,  &c.  or  the  like,  for  the  use  of  communities. 

2.  To  dress  or  wrap  in  a  waterproof.  *(2)  The  structure  or  structures  in  which  a  spout, 


impervious  to  water.  V^'™ 

2.  Any  substance,    as  caoutchouc,  a  solution  of       (•*)  The  urinary  organs  (q.  v.).    (Slang.) 
soap  and  alum,  or  of   isinglass  with  infusion  of       wa    ter  wort    s.    [Eng.  water,  s.,  and  wort.] 
galls  for  rendering  cloth,  leather,  Ate.,  impervious        „  >fi 
to  water.  j    (gi^j  .  (1)  Tho  gcnus  Elatino  (q.  T.),  spec.  E, 

wa -ter-scape,  s.    [Formed  from  Eng.  water,  s.,  hydropiper;     (2)    As\  " 

on  analogy  of  landscape  (q.  v.).]    A  painting  repre-  ten  *  Holland.) 


fishes. 

"  Nor  are  his  comb  and  his  wattles  in  vain,  for  they  are 
an  ornament  becoming  his  martial  spirit." — More:  Aitti- 
dote  against  Atheism,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xi. 

II.  Bot.:   A  colonial  Australian  and  Tasmanian 


iplenitim    trichotiianes.    (Brit-    name  loosely  applied  to  various  species  of  Acacia. 
Black  Wattle  is  (1)  Acacia  decurrens,  (2)  A.  molLis- 


[SHED  (l),s.J 

Phys.  Geog.:  A  dividing  line,  generally  formed  by 
a    mountain   range,    running    between    adjacent 


1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  water.  twigs  interwoven  and  covered  with  mud  or  clay. 

2.  Resembling  water;  thin  or  transparent,  like       "Their  cottages  were  of  wattle  and   daub." — Field, 
riversrseas7la¥e7;&c.,"aTd"Tepr¥sentrn""gthe"limlt    water.  March  2U.  1886. 

from  which  water  naturally  flows  in  opposite  direc-       J-  Consisting  of  water. 

"When  Phoebe  doth  behold 
Her  silver  visage  in  the  watery  glass." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  i.  1. 

4.  Filled  with  water;  abounding  with  water. 


tions.    When  a  watershed  casts  its  water  in  more 
than  two  directions,  it  is  said  to  be'quaquaversal. 

wa  -ter-side,  s.  [Eng.  water,  s.,  and  side.]  The 
brink  of  water;  the  bank  or  margin  of  a  river, 
stream,  lake,  &c.  ;  the  sea-shore. 

"He  now  departed  from  the  waterside  in  tranqui41ity." 
—  Goldsmith:  Essay  3. 

IT  Sometimes  used  attributively. 

wa  -ter-spout,  s.    [Eng.  water,  e.,  and  spout.] 
r.  ;  A  remarkable   phenomenon    occurring 

and, 


wattle-bark,  s.    The  bark  of  various  Australian 
Acacias,  spec.  Acacia  decurrens.  A,  melanoxylon, 

It  ia 


"  This  gross  watery  pumpkin." 

Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wives,  iii.  3. 


._ jyed  to  furnish  it 

that  vast  tracts  of  Acacia  forest  in  Australia  are 
now  left  bare.  A.  decurrens  is  cultivated  for  its 
bark  in  the  Neilgherry  Hills  and  some  other  parts 
of  India ;  but  the  ordinary  Indian  wattle-bark  is 


5.  Hence,  tasteless,  insipid,  vapid. 

"The  opinion  being  that  they  are  more  watery  when     furnished'  by~A.  arabica 

>oked  than  any  other  kind."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

wattle-bird,  s. 

Ornithology : 

1.  Afeliphaga    phrygia  (  =  Anthochcera  caruncu- 
lata).  Called  also  Wattled  and  Warty-faced  Honey- 
eater.    [MELIPHAGA.] 

2.  The  Brush-turkey  (q.  v.). 

wattle-crow,  a. 

Ornith.  (pi.):  Swainson's  name  for  the  Glauco- 


cooked  than  any 

6.  Filled  with  tears  ;  tearful,  weeping. 
"Her  wat'ry  eyes 
Bent  on  the  earth." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Maid's  Tragedy,  i. 

1.  Running  with  any  liquid  secretion  or  humor. 
"To  stay  the  running  and  waterie  eyes." — P.  Holland 


for  the  most  part  at  sea,  but  occasionally  on  la: 
though  generally  in  this  latter  case  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  water.    A  waterspout    at  sea    is   usually 
formed  in  the  following  manner ;  a  dense  cloud  pro- 
jects from  itscenter  a  bodyof  vapor.in  form  some-  iu          „„„  ,„„„„ 
thing  like  a  sugar-loaf  with  the  point  downward,  rim,,,  bk.  xxi.,  ch.  xii. 

This  cone  is  agitated  by  the  wind  until  it  assumes  i^i/ittK.  i™ 

a  spiral  form,  and  gradually  dips  more  and  more  *S.  Having  a  longing  or  vehement  desire ;  vehc-      in(B  (     T  r 

toward  the  sea,  where  a  second  cone  is  formed  hav-  mently  desiring ;  watering.                                                  w,tti«  tn 

ing  its  point  upward.     Tho   clouds    above  and  the  "  When  that ithe  watery  palate  tastes  indeed 

water  below  are  violently  agitated  by  the  physical  Love's  thrice  repured  nectar." 

influences  atwork.    Suddenly  the  descending  and  Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  111.  2. 

ascending  cones  of  water  or  vapor  meet  in  mid-air,  u.  Her.:  A  term  sometimes  used  for  Onde  (q.  v.). 

and  form  one  united    pillar  which  moves  onward  «„._ ,«„_ 

vertically    in  calm  weather,  but  obliquely  to  the  watery-flounder,  s. 

horizon  when  acted  on  by  tiie  wind.    The  junction  fchthu. :   A  popular  name  for  the  American    or 


. 

of  the  two  cones  is  generally  accompanied  by  an  Spotted  Turbot,    Rltombiui  maculutus.    It  is  from 

electric  flash.    After  continuing  in  this  form  for  a  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long,  and  resembles  the 

short  time    the  waterspout  bursts,  in  some   cases  Brill  more  than  any  other  European  fish.    It  occurs 

with  terrific  violence,  andto  the  destruction  of  any-  along  the  coast  of  New  England  and  the  middle 

thing  in  the  vicinity.    Many  a  ship  has  been  over-  states,  and  is  excellent  eating.    (Ripley  it  Dana.) 

whelmed  in  this  manner,  and  sunk  in  a  moment  -,.*.-—  f,,  jinn   « 

with  all  on  board.    In  November,  1855,  five  vessels  watery-H      on,  s. 

were  destroyed  by  a  waterspout  in  the  harbor  of  Cliem.:  The  dissolving  of  a  salt  in  its  own  water 

Tunis.    Waterspouts  on  land  are  cones  or  pillars  of  of  crystallization  on  heating. 
Tapor,  descending  from  the  clouds.    Land  water- 


wattle-turkey,  s. 

Ornitli.:  The  Brush-turkey  (q.  v.). 

wattle-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Lcetia  thamnia. 

wattle-work,  s.    Wicker-work. 

"The  huts  were  probably  more  generally  made  of 
trattle-work,  like  those  of  the  Swiss  lakes." — Dawtcina: 
Early  Man  in  Britain,  ch.  viii. 

wat  -tie,  *wat-el-en,  v.  t.    [WATTLE,  s.] 

1.  To  bind  with  twigs. 

"And  watelide  hit  and  wallyde  hit." 

Piers  Ploughman,  p.  383. 

2.  To  twist,  to  interweave,  to  interlace,  to  plait; 
to  form   into   a    kind   of   net-work    with    flexible 


a  square  mile  of  territory  to  a  depth  of  six  inches.      .iant 


3.  To  form  by  interwoven  twigs. 

cotes  the  shepheartl  plants." 
H'arton:  Ode  on  the  Approach  of  Spring. 


f  he  ca'use  of  these"  phenomena  has  been  assumed    IJlant'  waf-tled  (le  as  el),  a.    [Eng.  wattl(e) ;  -cil.] 

bed)   electricity;  (2)  vortical  motion:  or  (3)  a       watt,  s.    [After  James  Watt  (1736-1819),  the  cele- 


to  be 


UH   \lf      tUtJU  1*1 1U1  kj   .     VM/       VU&UMJOX     U.M*UWUj    *Jl       V"/    <"•  TTtfcVti,   "•        |,J**.wwJh 

combination  of  these  causes.    M.  Woyher  has,  how-  bra  ted  engineer.] 

ever,  succeeded  in  producing  them  artificially,  and  Elect. :  (See  extract.)    [UxiT,  II.  3  (2) ,  4  ( i  J.] 

his  method  shows  tnat  vortical  motion  is  the  great  "Dr.  Siemens  brought  forward  the  proposals  contained 

factor  in  the  production  of  waterspouts.     By  means  in  his  presidential  address  for  some  additions  to  the  list 

'er,  an  of  'practical  units'   employed   by  electricians.    Two  of 


wate 


1.  Ord.  Lang.  &  Zool.:  Furnished  with  wattles. 
[WATTLE,  s.,  I.  4.] 

"The  wattled  cocks  strut  to  and  fro." 

Longfellow:  The  Wayside  Inn.     (Prelude.) 

2.  Bot,  :  Having  processes  like  the  wattles  of  a 


ombare 
ie  body. 


of  a  rotating  tourniquet  placed  over  cold 
aerial  eddy  is  caused  which  draws  up  the 


New 


6611,    btfy;     p5ut,    Jowl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     §hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


wattling 

wat-tllng,  »wat-llns,  subst.  [Eng.  wattl(e); 
-ing.~\ 

1.  The  act  of  plaiting  or  interweaving  boughs  or 
twigs  together. 

2.  The  framework  so  formed. 

"Hade with  a  walling  of  canes  or  sticks."—  Dumpier: 
Voyages  (an.  1688). 

wan  -hie,  v.  i.  [WOBBLE.]  To  swing,  to  reel. 
(Scotch.) 

"An*  ran  them  till  they  a'  did  wauhle." 

Burns:  Aulil  Farmer  to  his  Auld  Mart. 

wauch,  waugh  (ch,  gh  guttural),  a.  [Of.  Icel. 
raJgr=lukewarm ;  A.  S.  weafg.]  Unpleasant  to  the 
taste  or  smell  ;*nauseous,  bad,  worthless. 

waucht,  waught  (ch,gh  guttural),  s.  [A  vari- 
ant of  quaght,  itself  a  variant  of  quaff.]  A  large 
draught  of  any  liquid.  (Scotch.) 

"To  gie  them  a  waught  o'  drink  and  a  bannock." — 
ScoH.  Old  Mortality,  ch.  iv. 

wauf,  wauff,  s.    [WAVE.]    A  wave,  a  flap. 

"Deil  u  T/v.ii/Tof  his  coat-tail  could  I  see."—  Scott:  Heart 
qf  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  li. 

wauk'-rlfe,  adj.  [Scotch  tcaufc=wake;  -rife.] 
Wakeful. 

"  Wail  through  the  dreary  midnight  hour 

Till  waukrije  morn!" 
By-rns:  Elegy  on  Captain  Henderson. 

waul  (1),  v.  i.  [From  the  sound  made.]  To  cry 
as  a  cat ;  to  squall. 

waul  (2),  v.  i.    [WAWL  (2).] 

waur,  a.    [See  def .]  Worse.    (Scotch.] 

•"Vanity  and  waur/'  said  the  Dominie."—  Scott:  Ouy 
Hannerina,  ch.  v. 

waur  v.  t.  [WATO,  a.]  To  overcome,  to  worst. 
(ScorcA.) 

"  Was  like  to  be  waurtd  afore  the  session  for  want  of  a 
paper."— Scoff;  Antiquity,  ch.  ix. 

wau'-re-gan,  a.  [American  Indian  wunnegan= 
fine,  gaudy.]  Gaudy,  showy,  flashy.  ( U.  S.  Colloq.) 

wave,  s.    [WAVE,  «.j 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"He  that  wavereth  is  like  a  leave  of  the  sea  driven  with 
the  wind  and  tossed." — James  i.  6. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  wave  in  character  or 
appearance;  as — 

(1)  Oneof  a  series  of  undulating  inequalities  on  a 
surface;  an  undulation  ;  a  swelling  outline. 

"Without  whose  numberless  wares  or  curls,  which 
usually  arise  from  the  sand-holes  a  little  smoothed  m 
polishing  with  putty." — Newton. 

(2)  The  undulating  streak  or  line  of  luster  on 
cloth,  watered  and  calendered. 

(3)  Anything  which  advances  and  recedes,  rises 
and  falls,  comes  and  goes,  or  increases  and  dimin- 
ishes with  some  degree  of  regular  recurrence,  like  a 
wave;  as,  a  wane  of  prejudice,  a  leave  of  popular- 
ity, &c. 

3.  Water.    (Poetical.) 

"By  the  salt  ware  of  the  Mediterranean." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  1. 

•4.  A  throng  of  people  borne  along  together. 
(Shakesp.:  Vymbeline,  v.  3.) 

5.  A  waving  or  undulating  motion  ;  a  signal  made 
by  waving  the  hand,  a  flag,  or  the  like. 

II.  Physics:  An  undulation;  a  movement  which, 
though  it  seems  progressive,  is  in  reality  only  up 
and  down,  or,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  and  fro,  though 
it  is  transmitted  to  a  distance  by  the  fact  that  at 
each  successive  point  the  otherwise  similar  motion 
of  a  single  particle  takes  place  a  little  later  in 
time  =  the  time  which  it  takes  for  the  motion  to  be 
communicated  from  the  preceding  moving  particle. 
Waves  exist  in  water,  in  air  (sound-waves), in  ether 
(light-waves),  &c.  [SOUND,  UNDULATORY-THEORY.] 
A  wave  upon  the  open  ocean  alternately  rises  into 
a  ridge  and  sinks  into  a  depression  (the  trough  of 
the  sea).  Anything  floating,  say  a  quantify  of 
sargasso  sea-weed,  rises  on  a  billow  and  sinks  again 
as  the  wave  falls,  without  otherwise  changing  its 
place.  Even  the  undulatory  movement  affects  the 
water  only  to  a  few  feet  in  depth,  where,  unless 
there  are  submarine  currents,  all  is  still.  When  a 
wave  comes  inshore  and  enters  a  narrow  gulf,  it  be- 
comes affected  both  by  the  return  of  the  reflex 
•waves  from  its  sides  ana  the  friction  of  tho  bottom, 
if  the  water  be  shallow,  so  that  instead  of  a  move- 
ment mainly  up  and  down,  it  now  becomes  progress- 
ive, and  breaks  in  a  series  of  billows  on  the  sands 
or  rocks.  In  the  former  case  the  water  runs  up  the 
sand,  and  then  recedes  considerably  before  the 
next  wave  comes  in.  Sea  waves  are  mainly  caused 
by  the  wind.  If  a  breeze  blowing  off  the  shore 
cause  ripples  near  the  land,  these  will  rise  higher 
the  farther  they  are  from  the  shore  if  the  cause 
which  brought  them  into  being  continues  to  oper- 
ate. Out  on  the  open  ocean  they  rise  to  some  feet 
in  elevation,  but  it  is  a  great  exaggeration  to  call 
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them  "  mountains  high  "  ;  they  have,  however,  been 
witnessed  approximately  sixty  feet  from  trough  to 
summit  in  the  Atlantic.  When  they  rise  into  a 
sharp  ridge,  and  thewind  is  strong,  they  crest  over, 
break,  and  fallen  the  leeward  side  with  abundant 
spray ;  but  this  does  not  occur  on  the  ocean  to  the 
same  extent  as  near  shore.  The  force  of  waves  is  so 
great  that,  geologically  viewed,  they  are  a  potent 
Force  in  altering  the  conformation  of  coasts.  When 
in  a  storm  they  break  with  transcendent  force  on  a 
shore  they  scoop  out  soft  shales  into  cave?,  allowing 
the  harder  rocks  above  in  time  to  fall  in,  or  they 
break  off  pprtionsof  those  harder  rocks  themselves, 
besides  grinding  against  each  other  any  fallen 
slabs  which  may  already  be  lying  on  the  beach. 

wave-borne,  a.  Borne  or  or  carried  on  or  by  the 
waves. 

wave-breast,  s. 

Judaism:  The  breast  of  an  animal  which  has 
been  offered  in  sacrifice  used  as  a  wave-offering 
(q.  v.). 

wave-length,  subst.  The  distance  between  the 
crests  of  two  adjacent  waves,  or  between  the  Ipw- 
est  parts  of  the  depressions  on  each  side  of  a  wave. 

wave-line  principle,  s. 

Ship-build. :  The  principle  of  building  ships  with 
contours  scientifically  adapted  to  the  curves  of  the 
sea-waves  they  have  to  traverse.  It  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Scott  Russell  in  consequence  of  experiments 
made  by  him  in  1834.  The  principle  is  now  gener- 
ally adopted. 

wave-loaf, ». 

Judaism :  A  loaf  for  a  wave-offering  (q.  v.). 

wave-moths,  s. 

Entom.':  Tho  Acidalidce,  a  family  of  Geometer 
Moths. 

wave-motion,  s.  Motion  in  curves  alternately 
concave  and  convex,  like  that  of  the  waves  of  the 
sea ;  undulatory  motion. 

wave-offering,  s. 

Judaism:  Heb.  fenupftafc=agitation,  tumult,  a 
wave-offering,  from  nuph=to  agitate,  to  wave.  An 
offering  which  is  believed  by  the  Rabbis  to  have 
been  waved  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  "  be- 
fore the  Lord,"  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  sov- 
ereignty over  the  earth.  It  is  often  combined  with 
the  similar  heave-offering,  believed  to  have  been 
waved  upward  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  rule 
over  heaven.  It  is  connected  also  with  the  peace- 
offering,  of  which  it,  as  a  rule,  constituted  a  part. 
When  an  animal  was  presented  in  sacrifice,  the 
shoulder  was  often  offered  as  a  heave-offering  and 
the  breast  as  wave-offering.  [  WAVE-BREAST.]  Both 
afterward  became  the  perquisites  of  the  priests. 
On  the  second  day  of  the  Passover  a  sheaf  was 
waved.  At  Pentecost  two  lambs  of  the  first  year 
were  to  be  offered  as  a  peaceK>ffering,  and  both 
wore  to  be  waved  (Lev.  x.  14,  xxiii.  11-15, 20 ;  Numb, 
vi.  20,  xviii.  11.) 

"And  waved  them  for  a  wave-offering  before  the  Lord." 
— Lev.  viii.  27. 

wave-path,  s. 

Physics:  Any  radial  line  along  which  an  earth- 
quake is  propagated  from  its  origin.  [SEISMIC- 
CENTER.] 

wave-shell,  s. 

Phi/sice:  One  of  the  waves  of  alternate  compres- 
sion and  expansion,  propagated  during  an  earth- 
quake in  all  directions  from  the  seismic  center  to 
the  earth's  surface.  Theoretically  these  should 
have  the  form  of  concentric  shells;  but,  as  the 
earth's  crust  is  made  up  of  rocks  varying  greatly  in 
density  and  elasticity,  the  waves  will  necessarily 
have  greater  velocity  in  one  direction  than  in  an- 
other, while  the  transit  of  the  wave  may  be  inter- 
rupted by  breach  of  continuity  in  the  transmitting 
medium.  ( Encyc.  Brit.) 

wave-trap,  «. 

Hydr.  Eng. :  A  widening  inward  of  the  sides  of 
piers,  to  afford  space  for  storm-waves  which  roll  in 
at  the  entrance  to  spread  and  extend  themselves. 

wave-wine,  s. 

Bot. :  Cnnvnlvulus,  or  Calystegia  sepium,  and  Con- 
volvulus arvensis.  (Britten  <t  Holland.) 

wave-worn,  a.    Worn  by  the  waves. 

"The  wave-worn  horns  of  the  echoing  bank." 

Tennyson:  Dying  Swan,  39. 

wave  ( 1 ),  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  wafian;  cogn.  with 
O.  Icel.  vafa,  vafra,  vo/fa=to  waver;  fo/!= hesita- 
tion ;  I'd/a,  I'd/a,  ra/a=to  swing,  to  vibrate;  M.  H. 
Ger.  wofcen=  to  wave ;  waberen,  wabelen,  webelen= 
to  fluctuate.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  moved  loosely  one  way  and  the  other ;  to 
play  loosely ;  to  float,  to  flutter. 

"Those  fotemen  .  .  .  saw  the  baners  and  standerdes 
wave  with  the  wynde."— /termers,  t'roissart;  Cronyole,  vol. 
i.,  ch.  ciii. 


waver 

t2.  To  be  moved  as  a  signal ;  to  beckon. 

*3.  To  waver ;  to'be  in  an  unsettled  state  ;  to  hes- 
itate, to  fluctuate. 

"He  waved  indifferently  betwixt  doing  them  neither 
good  nor  harm." — Stiakesp.:  turi'iUuni*,  ii.  2. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  move  one  way  and  the  other;  to  move  to> 
and  fro;  to  brandish. 

"  KingHelenus  icav'd  high  the  Thrucian  blade.  ' 

Pope.   Homer's  Iliad,  xiii.  128. 

f2.  To  signify,  command,  or  denote  by  a  waving 
motion ;  to  indicate  by  a  wave  of  the  hand  or  the 
like ;  to  give  a  waving  signal  for. 

"She  spoke,  and  bowing  waved 
Dismissal."  Tennyson:  Princess,  ii.  Si. 

*3.  To  raise  into  irregularities  of  surface. 
*4.  To  waft ;  to  bear  or  carry  through  a  buoyant 
medium. 

5.  To  attract  the  attention  of,  or  to  direct,  by  a 
waving  motion;  to  signal  by  waving  the  hand  or 
the  like:  to  beckon. 

"It  wares  me  forth  again;— I'll  follow  it." 

Shakap.s  Hamlet,  1.  4. 

*wave  (2).v.  t.    [WAIVE.] 
*wave,  pret.  of  v.    [WEAVE.] 
waved,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [WAVE  (1),  o.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Moved  to  and  fro,  or  one  way  and  the  other; 
brandished. 

*2.  Variegated  in  luster ;  watered. 

"  The  wared  water  chamelot  was  from  the  beginning 
esteemed  the  richest  and  bravest  wearing." — P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  xlviii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  [UNDULATED,  2.J 

2.  Entomology :  Having  the  margin  of  the  body 
indented  with  a  series  or  succession  of  arched  seg- 
ments or  incisions. 

3.  Her.:  The  same  as  OND£  (q.  v.). 

waved  black-moth,  s. 

Entom.:  A  Geometer  motb,Boletobiafuliginaria. 
Prevalent  color,  smoky  brown,  with  a  black  wavy 
line.  Taken  occasionally  in  kitchens,  but  is  rare. 

waved-carpet,  s. 

Entom. :  Asthena  sylvata,  a  Geometer  moth,  of  a 
pale-gray  color  with  darker  zig-zag  lines. 

waved-parrakeet,  s.    [SHELL-PARRAKEET.] 

waved-umbre,  s. 

Entomology:  A  Geometer  moth,  Hemerophila 
abruptaria,  of  the  family  Boarmidte.  Tho  wiugs 
are  ocherous,  with  brown  or  blackish  markings, 
their  expansion  about  an  inch  and  a  half.  The- 
caterpillar  feeds  on  lilac  and  privet. 

*wave-less,  adj.  [Eng.  ware,  s.;  -less.]  Free 
from  waves ;  not  waving ;  not  disturbed  or  agitated ; 
still. 

•wave  -let,  s.  [Eng.  wave,  s.;  dimin.  suff.  •let.'} 
A  little  wave ;  a  ripple  on  water. 

"  How  its  wavelets  laugh  and  glisten." 

Longfellow:  Drinking  Song. 

wave  -like,  a.  [Eng.  wave,  s.,  and  like.]  Lika 
or  resembling  a  wave  or  waves. 

wa  -vell-lte,  s.  [After  Dr.  Wavell,  who  discov- 
ered it;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).J 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  mostly  occurring 
in  globular  or  hemispherical  groups  of  radiating 
crystals.  Hardness,  3'25-4 ;  specific  gravity,  2'3H7; 


wav  -er,  v.  i.  [A  frequent,  from  wave  (1),  v.  ;  A. 
.  jcce/re  =  wandering,  restless;  cogn.  with  IceL 
o/ro=to  hover  about  ;  N'orw.  tiai-ra  =  toflap  aboati 


S. 

«  . 

1.  To  play  or  move  here  and  there,  or  to  and  fro; 
to  move  one  way  and  the  other  ;  to  flutter. 

"  It  wavers  as  long  as  it  is  free,  and  is  at  rest  when  it 
can  choose  no  more."  —  Up.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.. 
ser.  7. 

2.  To  be  unsettled  in  opinion  ;  to  be  undetermined  ; 
to  fluctuate,  to  hesitate,  to  vacillate. 

"His  authority  and  example  had  induced  some  of  hi» 
brethren,  who  had  nt  first  wavered,  to  resign  their  bene- 
fices."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

»3.  To  be  in  danger  of  falling  or  failing  ;  to  totter, 
to  reel. 

"Though  it  were  traverynge  and  in  daunger  to  fall."— 
Sir  T.  Elyot:  Governor,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

wav  -Si,  s.  [Prob.  from  trace,  s.]  A  sapling  or 
young  timber-tree.  (Evelyn.) 


ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     ptoe,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    pot. 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Sfrian.     a,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


waverer 

wav -er-er,  s.  [Eng.  waver,  v.;  -er.]  One  who 
wavers,  hesitates,  or  vacillates ;  one  who  is  unset- 
tled in  opinion. 

"  But  come,  young  icarerer,  come,  go  with  me." 

Shakesp..  Hume,,  mill  Julirt,  ii.  8. 

wav  -Sr-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [WAVES,  t>.] 
A.  &.  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

"Its  wavering  image  there." 

ItOHffflMatOi  The  Bridge. 

C.  As  sttbst. :  Doubt ;  unsettled  state  of  mind. 
"The  people  wer  in  a  wavering." — Udall:  Lukevl. 

wav -er-Ing-ly1,  adr.  [Eng.  wavering;  -ly.~\  .In 
a  wavering,  hesitating,  or  vacillating  manner;  with 
hesitation,  doubt,  or  vacillation. 

"Loke  not  waveringly  about  you."—  Udall:  1  Peter,  ch.  v. 

wav -gr-Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ware-ring;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  wavering;  hesitation, 
doubt,  vacillation. 

"The  waveringness  of  our  cupidities." — Montague:  De- 
rout  Essays.  (Pref. ) 

wave'-sfin,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  prob.  con- 
nected with  waif  rather  than  wane.]  A  term  applied 
to  goods  which,  after  shipwreck,  appear  floating  on 
the  sea. 

wav' -I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wavy; -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  wavy. 

*wav'-ure,  «.  [Eng.  wave  (2),v. ;  -«re.]  The  act 
of  waving  or  putting  off. 

wav '-f,  »wav-ie,  a.    [Eng.  wav(e),  s. ;  -i/.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Rising  or  swelling  in  waves ;  full  of  waves. 
"Thirtie  hollow  bottom'd  barks  divide  the  icav ie  seas." 
Chapman.     (Toad.) 

2.  Showing  undulations  or  fluctuations  of   any 
kind ;  rising  and  falling  as  in  waves ;   moving  or 
playing  to  and  fro. 

"  Long  icai'f/  wreaths 
Of  flowers."  Cowper-.  Task,  v.  158. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Sot.:  [UNDULATED,  2.] 

2.  Her.:  Onde  (q.  v.). 

*wawe,  8.  [Icel.  vdgr ;  Dan.  vove ;  Ger.  wage.] 
A  wave. 

"Theiweren  dryuen  hidir  and  thidir  with  wawis."— 
Wycliffe:  Luke  viii. 

*wawl  (1),  *wawle,  t'.  t.  [Prob.  a  variant  of 
wail.]  To  cry,  to  wail. 

"The  first  time  that  we  smell  the  air, 
We  wawle  and  cry."        Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  6. 

wawl  (2),  waul  (2),  v.  1.  [Prob.  allied  to  A.  S. 
ilwian;  Eng.  wallow.}  To  look  wildly;  to  roll 
3  eyes.  (Scotch.) 

WaW-l?,a.     [WALT.] 

wax,  8.    [A.  S.  weax;  cogn.  with  Dnt.  was;  Icel. 
s  Swedish  vax ;  Dan.  vox;  German  icachs;  Russ. 

Lith.  wo&zfcas.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  same  as  SEALING-WAX  (q.  v.). 

2.  Cerumen  (q.  v.). 

3.  A  rage.    (Schoolboys'  slang.) 

"She's  in   a  terrible  wax."— H.   Kingsley:  Ravenshoe, 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  Any  substance  more  or  less  rese'mbling 
eswaz.    Secretions  or  excretions  of  such  a  kind 

_ist  as  a  delicate  bloom  on  the  plum  ;  as  dense 
agglomerations  of  rods  or  needles  on  the  leaf 
of  the  rye;  as  simple  coatings  or  granules  on  the 
**  frosted  leaves  of  many  lilies,  as  coatings  of  rods 
standing  vertically  on  the  surface  of  the  cuticle,  as 
on  the  leaves  of  the  banana,  or  as  incrustations,  as 
in  Opuntia.  (Thome.) 

2.  Chem.:  A  term  originally  restricted  to  beeswax, 
but  now  extended  to  various  bodies  possessing  sim- 
ilar characters,  found  widely  diffused  in  the  veg- 
etable kingdom,  occurring  as  a  coating  on»various 

arts  of  plants,  as  leaves,  fruits,  <fec.  They  contain 
ut  a  small  proportion  of  oxygen,  and  appear  to 
consist  of  the  higher  members  of  the  fatty  acids, 
combined  with  alcohol  radicals.  At  ordinary  tem- 
peratures they  are  more  or  less  hard,  become  soft 
when  warmed,  and  melt  below  JOO'  ;  insoluble  in 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  iu 
ether,  in  chloroform,  and  in  the  fixed  and  volatile 
oils.  [BEESWAX,  CHINESE-WAX,  MINERAL-WAX, 
SPERMACETI.] 

3.  Manuf.&  Comm.:  Vegetable  wax  is  believed 
to  have  been  used  for  candles  in  China  earlier  than 
in  Europe. 

4.  Pharm.:  Wax  is  emollient  arid  demulcent;  it 
is  used  in  the  preparation  of  ointments,  plasters, 
Ac. 

wax-basket,  s.    A  fancy  basket  made  of  wire  and 
coated  with  wax.    (Simmonds.) 


g 
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wax-bill,  s.    [ 

wax-candle,  s.    A  candle  made  of  wax. 

*wax-chandler,  s.  A  maker  or  seller  of  wax- 
candles. 

wax-Cloth,  s.  A  popular  but  erroneous  name 
for  floor-cloth  (q.  v.). 

wax-cluster,  a. 

Bot.:  Qaultheria  hispida.  The  berries  are  white, 
with  a  taste  somewhat  like  that  of  the  gooseberry, 
but  more  bitter.  Found  in  Tasmania. 

wax-coal,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Pyropissito  (q.  v.). 

wax-doll,  subst.  A  child's  doll  made  entirely  or 
partly  of  wax. 

wax-end,  waxed-end,  s.  A  shoemaker's  sewing- 
thread  covered  with  resin  (shoemaker's  wax),  and 
having  a  bristle  fastened  at  the  end,  to  enable  it  to 
lead  through  the  hole  made  by  the  awl. 

wax-flower,  «. 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  An  artificial  flower  made  of  wax. 

2.  Bot.:  Clusia  insignis.    [CLCSIA.] 

wax-insect,  s. 

Bntom.  :  Coccus  sinensis,  or  Pela,  a  small  white 
insect,  a  native  of  China,  valuable  on  account  of 
the  wax  it  produces.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  a  kind  of 
sumach  (Rhu9  succadaneum)  ,  and  the  wax  is  de- 
posited on  the  branches  as  a  coating  which  resem- 
bles hoar-frost.  This  is  scraped  off  and  used  for 
making  candles.  [CE'SYL-CEBOTATE.] 

'wax-kernel,  subst.  A  kind  of  concretion  in  the 
flesh. 

"A  fontanel  in  her  neck  WHS  much  inflamed,  and  many 
wax-kernels  about  it."  —  Wiseman:  Surgery. 

wax-light,  8.    A  taper  made  of  wax. 

wax-modeling,  subst.  The  act  or  art  of  making 
models  and  figures  in  wax.  Called  also  the  Cero- 
plastic  Art.  The  process  has  been  generally  super- 
seded by  that  of  clay  and  sand  modeling,  though 
wax  is  still  employed  by  silversmiths. 

wax-moth,  s. 

Entom.  :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Galleridae 
(q.  y.)  ;  specif.,  Galleria  mellonella,  the  larva  of 
which  feeds  on  wax  in  hives. 

wax-myrtle,  «. 

Sot.  :  Myrica  cerifera.  [BAVBBSET,  2,  CANDLE- 
BEERY,  MYRTLE.] 

wax-opal,  s. 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  opal,  presenting  a  waxy  luster 
on  fracture  surfaces. 

wax-painting,  subst.  The  same  as  ENCAUSTIC- 
PAINTING  (q.  v.). 

wax-palm,  s. 

Bot.  :  Humboldt's  name  for  Ceroxylon  andicola, 
a  fine  palm,  growing  in  the  Andes  of  New  Grenada, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Magdalena  and  Cauca  rivers. 
It  has  a  straight  stem,  somewhat  thicker  at  its 
middle  part  than  above  or  below,  and  terminating 
above  in  a  tuft  of  six  or  eight  large  pinnate  leaves. 
The  flowers,  which  are  polygamous,  are  in  panicles, 
the  calyx  ot  three  small  scales,  the  petals  three,  the 
stamens  numerous,  with  short  filaments  ;  the  fruit, 
a  small  round  drupe  with  a  single  seed.  The  trunk 
is  covered  by  a  coating_  of  wax,  which  exudes  from 
the  space  between  the  insertion  of  the  leaves.  Ac- 
cording to  Vauquolin,  this  wax  is  a  concrete  inflam- 
mable substance,  consisting  of  one-third  of  actual 
wax  and  two-thirds  of  resin. 

wax-paper,  subst.  A  kind  of  paper  prepared  by 
spreading  over  its  surface  a  coating  made  of  white 
wax,  turpentine,  and  spermaceti. 

*wax-red,  a.  Of  a  bright-red  color,  resembling 
that  of  sealing-wax. 

"Set  thy  seal-manual  on  my  wax-red  lips." 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  516. 

*wax-SCOt,  s.  \  duty  anciently  paid  in  England 
twice  a  year  toward  the  charge  of  wax-candles  in 
churches. 

wax-tree,  «. 

1.  A  name  common  to  plants  of  the  genus  Vismia 
(q.  v.}.    The  wax-tree  of  Guiana  is  Vismin  guianen- 
sis;  that  of  Cayenne,    V.  cayanensis.    These,  with 
all  other  species  of  the  genus,  yield  a  waxy  or  resin- 
ous juice. 

2.  Ligustrum  lucidum.    A  kind  of  vegetable  wax 
is  said  to  be  obtained  from  it  in  China. 

wax-wing,  «.    [WAXWINO.] 

wax-work,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Work  executed  in  wax,  esp.,  figures  formed  in 
wax  iu  imitation  of  real  beings  ;  also,  anatomical 
preparations  in  wax,  models  of  fruit,  flowers,  &c. 
The  art  of  modeling  in  wax  is  very  ancient  ;  the 
Romans  used  to  set  up  wax  images  of  their  ances- 
tors in  the  atrium  of  their  houses.  (Sallust:  Jug., 
iv.6.) 


waxy-degeneration 

2.  (PI.)  :  An  exhibition  of  wax  figures  represent- 
ing celebrated  or  notorious  characters:  the  placo 
where  a  collection  of  sucli  figures  is  exhibited. 

"  Wax-ujnrk»  is  the  kind  of  a  business  as  a  man  gets  used 
to  and  friendly  with,  after  a  manner."— Scribner's  Maga- 
zine, Aug.,  1877,  p.  467. 

II.  Bot. :  Celastrus  scandens,  a  native  of  North 
America.  The  name  is  given  from  the  scarlet  cov- 
ering of  the  seeds,  [CELASTRUS.] 

wax-worker,  s. 

1.  One  who  works  in  wax ;  a  maker  of  wax-work. 

2.  A  bee  which  makes  wax. 

wax(l),v.  t.    [WAx.s.] 

1.  To  smear  or  rub  with  wax  ;  to  apply  wax  to ;  to 
treat  or  join  with  wax. 

"Unequal  in  their  length,  and  waxed  with  care." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  31etamori)huses  i. 

2.  To  chastise  in  anger ;  as,  I'll  wax  him.  (Slang.) 

3.  To  overreach  or  deceive  another. 

wax  (2),  *waxe,  *wex  (pa.  t.  waxed,  *wex,  *wox; 
past  part,  waxed.  *waxen,  *wexen,  *woxen).  v.  i. 
[A.  S.  weaxan  (pa.  t.  we6x,  pa.  par.  qeweaxen) ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  wasnen;  Icel.  vaxa;  Dan.  vcexe; 
Sw.  vdxa;  Ger.  wachsen;  Goth,  wahojan.  From 
the  same  root  come  Lat.  awgeo=to  increase ;  vigeo 
=  to  flourish ;  Eng.  eke,  vigor,  &c.] 

1.  To  increase  in  size ;  to  become  larger ;  to  grow. 
(Cowper:  Nature  Unimpaired  by  Time.) 

2.  To  pass  from  one  state  to  another ;  to  become. 
"  We  may  observe  it  growing  with  age,  waxing  bigger 

and  stronger." — Barrow-  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  4. 
wax'-blll,  s.    [Eng.  wax,  and  bill  (i).] 
Ornith.:    A  popular  name  for  Swainson's  genus 

Estrelda,  from  the  waxy-red  color  of  their  bills. 

Estrelda  amandava  is  the  Red,  and  E.formosa  the 

Green  Waxbill. 

"  In  the  form  of  their  beak  the  Waxbills,  as  Blyth  calls 

them,  deviate  toward  the  Finches  and  Linnets."— Jerdont 

Birds  of  India,  ii.  359. 

wax  -en,  a.    [Eng.  wax,  s. ;  -en.] 

1.  Made  or  consisting  of  wax. 

"  Within  the  cave  the  clustering  bees  attend 
Their  waxen  works,  or  from  the  roof  depend." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xiii.  131. 

2.  Covered  with  wax  ;  waxed  over. 

"  To  pitch  the  waxen  flooring  some  contrive." 

Dryden:   Virgil;  Qeorgic  iv.  237. 

*3.  Resembling  wax;  soft  as  wax;  impressible. 
(Shakesp.;  Rape  of  Z/wcrece,  1,240.) 

waxen-chatterer,  s. 

Ornith,:  The  Bohemian  Waxwing  (q.  v.). 

wax'-Sr,  8.  [Eng.  wax  (1),  v. ;  -er.']  One  who  or 
that  which  waxes ;  specif.,  an  attachment  to  wax 
the  thread  in  a  sewing-machine  used  for  shoemak- 
ing,  harness-making,  &c. 

wax -I-ness,  s.  [~Eng.waxy;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  waxy. 

Wax  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [WAX  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£•  particip.  adj.:  (Soe  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  process  of  finishing  leather. 

2.  The  treatment  of  thread  with  soft  wax  in  the 
sewing-machine  for  boots  and  shoes. 

3.  The  process  of  stopping  out  colors  in  calico- 
printing. 

wax  -wing,  s.    [Eng.  wax,  s.,  and.wmg.] 

Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the 
genus  Ampelis  (=  tBombycilla),  from  the  fact  that 
in  two  of  the  three  species  the  secondary  and  tor- 
tiary  quills  terminate  in  horny  expansions  of  the 
shaft,  somewhat  resembling  pieces  of  red  sealing- 
wax.  Ampelis  garrula,  the  European  or  Bohemian 
Waxwing  (q.  v.),  and  A.  cedrorum,  the  American 
Waxwing  or  Cedar-bird  (q.  v.),  have  these  spots; 
but  they  are  absent  in  A.phoenicoptera,  the  Asiatic 
or  Japanese  Waxwing. 

wax  -$,  *wax  -ey\  a,    [Eng.  w;a.r,  s. ;  -y,'} 

I,   Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Made  or  consisting  of  wax ;  abounding  in  wax. 

2.  Resembling  wax  in  appearance,  softness,  plas- 
ticity, impressibility,  or  the  like;  hence,  yielding, 
pliable,  impressionable. 

"  He  is  servile  in  imitation,  waxey  to  perswasions."— 

Bp.  Hall:  Character  isms  t  bk.  ii. 
8.  Angry,  cross.     (Schoolboys?  slang.} 
"I  coold  make  him  a  little  waxey  with  me." — Dickens,- 

Bleak  House,  ch.  xxiv. 

II.  Botany:  Having  the  texture  and  color  of  new 
wax,  as  the  pollen  masses  of  various  orchids. 
[CERACEOTJS.] 

waxy-degeneration,  s, 

PathoL:  The  transformation  of  the  liver  into  a 
tough  substance  resembling  yellow  wax,  the  organ 
increasing  ultimately  in  weight  till  it  weighs  eight 


Mil,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon.      -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  •--  bel.      del* 
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wayfare 


«r  nino  instead  of  three  to  four  pounds.   Thedisease  IT  IT'n;/  is  both  general  and  indefinite;  manner 

is  constitutional,  comes  on  insidiously,  and  is  incur-  and  method  are  speciesof  the  wayohoBen  by  design  ; 

able.    Called  also    Amyloid,  Albuminous,   Larda-  the  course  and  the  i/x./i.s  are  the  way  which  we 

ceous,  or  Scrofulous  Degeneration  of  the  Liver.  


waxy-infiltration,  s. 


pursue  in  our  moral  conduct. 

•    1.     IS;/  the  ii-fuj :  (  BY,  ('.  >.'.  | 
?:,B#  «•?»«/•• 


(I)  For  the  purpose  of ;  as  being;  to  serve  for  or 
in  lieu  of ;  as,  He  said  this  by  way  of  introduction. 

on'!  ?J»:aaTCS;£5aSS    —  *™'  <'—"<eeon  Waysana '.We,,,... 
invitation  to  approach  or  accompany  the  speaker.  " 


22.  Way  of  the  rounds: 

Fort.:  A  space  left  for  the  passage    round  be- 
tween a  rampart  and  the  wall  of  a  fortified  town. 

23.  Ways  and  means: 

*(1)  Methods,  resources,  facilities. 

"Then    eyther  prynce  sought   the  \eayes  and  in- 

Chronycle  (nn.  1335,1. 

(2)  Specif,  in  legislation,  means  of  raising  money ; 
resources  of  revenue.    In  this  sense  generally  in  the 


"Come  your  tray,  sir.**— Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure, 
iii.  2. 


*way-baggage,  *.    The  baggage  or  luggage  of  a 
w;iy-pa.-;?tingt.>r  on  a  railroad  or  in  a  stage-coach. 
*way-beaten,  «.    Way-worn,  tired. 

"  This  way-1'faten  couple,  master  and    man." — Jam's.- 
Don  Quixote,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  vii. 

way-bennet,  way-bent,  s. 

Bot.:  Horde  urn  murinum.  [WALL-BARLEY.] 

way-bill,  s.    A  list  of  the  names  of  passengers 


dangerous  form  of  it  is  waxy  degeneration  of  the 
the  liver  (q.  v.). 

waxy-kidney,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  kidney  affected  by  lardaceous  disease 
(q.  v.). 

waxy-yellow,  a.  &  s. 

Hot. :  Dull  yellow  with  a  soft  mixture  of  reddish- 
brown. 

*way  (l),*waye,  r.t.    [WEIGH.] 
*way  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.    [WAY,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  go  in ;  to  proceed  along. 

2.  To  go  or  journey  to. 

3.  To  put  in  the  way ;  to  teach  to  go  in  the  way ; 
to  break  to  the  road.    (Said  of  horses.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  journey,  to  travel,  to  go. 

"  On  a  time,  as  they  together  traced." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  12. 

way,  *waye,  *wey,  *weye,  a.    fA.  S.  weg;  cogn. 
withDut.  weg;  Icel.  vegr ,'  Dan.  vei;  Sw.  vdg;  O. 
H.  Ger.  wee ;  Ger.  weg ;  Goth,  wigs :  Lat.  via ;  Sansc, 
ro/ia=aroad,  from  vah=to  carry.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language:  ?9;  ^  of  the  way:  Mining:  A  term  applied  in  iron-stone  mines  to 

..  .  CD  Not  m  the  proper  course;  in  such  a  position    that  part  of  the  face  where  the  road  enters. 

1.  A  track  or  path  along  wnicn  one  goes,  passes,    Or  condition  as  to  pass  or  miss  ones  object;  in 
or  journeys;    a  place  for  passage;  a  path,  road,    such  a  place  or  state  as  to  be  hindered,  impeded, 

incommoded,  or  prevented. 


4.  Covered  way,  Covert  way :  [('OVERED-WAY.] 

5.  In  the  family  way :  [FAMILY-WAY.] 

6.  In  the  way:  In  a  position  to  obstruct  or  hin- 
der; of  such  a  nature  as  to  obstruct,  hinder,  or 
impede ;  ast  He  is  always  in  the  way, 

1.  In  the  way  of :  — . ,  -     — F „--- 

(1)  So  as  to  meet,  fall  in  with,  or  gain;  as,  He  put    wno  ?ro  carried  in  a  public  conveyance,  or   the 
me  in  the  way  of  doing  business.  description  of  goods  sent  with  a  common  carrier  by 

(2)  In  respect  of;  as  regards.  land. 
"  What  my  tongue  can  do  I*H  the  icay  "/flattery." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanux,  iii.  2. 

8.  Milky  way:  [GALAXY.]  "To  tell  how  poor  travelers  are  tray-bound."—  Lond< 

9.  OH    the  way:  In  going,  traveling,  or  passing    Daily  Telegraph. 

along;  hence,  in  a  state  of  progression  or  advance-       *way-dOOT  s.     \  street-door. 

ment  toward  completion  or  accomplishment.  ..  On  his  u.atf^oor  fix  the  horned  head." 

•'  You  should  have  been  well  on  your  way  to  York."  Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  111.,  iv.  7. 

>..-  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1.  Way-end,  8. 


*way-bound,  fidj.    Hindered  or  prevented  from 
pursuing  one's  journey,  as  by  snow  or  the  like. 


route,  street,  or  passage  of  any  kind. 

"A  very  great  multitude  spread  their  garments  in  the 
way." — Matthev?  xxi.  8.  be 

*2.  Passage,  passing.  Cl" 

"Shut  the  doors  against  his  way." 

Sfiakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  3. 

3.  A  going,  moving,  or  passing  from  one  place  to 
another;  progression,  transit,  journey. 

''The  Lord     .     .     .     prosper  thy  tray." — Genesis  uiv.  40. 

4.  Path  or  course  in  life.     (Prov,  ziii.  15.) 

5.  Length  of  space  ;  distance. 

"  'Tie  but  a  little  way  that  I  can  bring  you." 

Shakeap..   Othtllo,  iii.  4. 

6.  Direction     of    motion,     progress,     or    travel ; 
course;  relative  position  or  motion  to  or  from   a 
certain  point ;  tendency  of  action. 

"He  turns  his  lips  another  tray." 

Shakesp.:    renutt  and  Adonis,  90. 


[WAYFARER.] 


Men.  who  go  nut  of  the  way  to  hint  free  things,  must 
guilty    of    absurdity    or    rudeness."  —  Richardson : 


way-farer,  t 
way-gate,  s. 

1.  The  tail-race  of  a  mill. 

2.  Right  of  way.  (Scotch.) 

"  He  [Irving]  took  me  into  his  library   .    .    .    and  said, 

f2)  Not  in  its  proper  place,  orwhere  it  can  be  cheerily  flinging  out  his  arms:  •  Upon  all  these  you  have 
found  or  met  with;  hence,  concealed,  lost,  hidden,  will  and  tray-i,«r«-,' an  expressive  Annandale  phrase  of  the 
„___  completest  welcome.  — t'ar7y/e;  Reminiscences,  i.  101. 

way-grass, «. 

Bot. :  Polyyonum  aviculare. 

way-leave,  s.    Right-of-way. 

"  Another  thing  that  is  remarkable  is  their  way-leaves: 
for  when  men  have  pieces  of  ground  between  the  colliery 
and  the  river,  they  sell  leave  to  lead  coals  over  their 


"Is  *t  lost?  is't  gone?  speak,  is  it  out  of  the  way?" 
Shakegp..  Othello,  iii.  4. 

(3)  Not  in  the  usual,  ordinary,  or  regular  course ; 
out  of  the  beaten  track  ;  hence,  unusual,  extraordi- 
nary, remarkable,   striking,    notable;  as,  That    is 
nothing  out  of  the  way.     (Colloq.) 

(4)  Used  as  an  order  to  make  room. 

"Out  of  the  way,  I  say. "—Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i,  1. 

11.  Right  of  way : 

Law:  A  privilege  which  an  individual  or  a  par- 


ticular   description    of   individuals  may   have  of    gelical  truth." — Bp.  Hall. 


ground."— Xorth:  Lord  Guilford,  i.  265. 

*way  -maker,  subst.    One  who  makes  away;  a 
precursor. 

Way-makers    ...    to  the  restitution  of  the  evan- 


going  over  another's  grounds,  subject  to  certain       *way-mark,  subst.    A  mark  to  guide  persons  in 
i  mr  ^clintj"    co.n.d}tlons  or  sanctioned  by  the  custom  by  virtue  of    traveling,     (t'owptr:  Prog,  of  Error,  117.) 


tained,   obtained,    or    accomplished ;    proceeding,    whlcTthrrigVt^i^^^ 

course,  scheme,  plan,  device.  •  •    •• 


by  prescription  and  immemorial  usage,  such  right 
being  absolute    and  indefeasible  if  proved  to  be 
used  down  to  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
8.  Method  or  manner  of  proceeding;  mode,  fash-    action.    It  may  also  be  granted  by  special  pennis 


"My  best  tray  isto  creep  under  his  gaberdine." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  2. 


ion,  style. 

"As  when  two  pilgrims  in  a  forest  stray, 
Both  may  be  lost,  but  each  in  his  own  teat/." 

Cotcper:  Hope,  277. 
*9.  Character,  kind,  tendency. 

"  Men  of  his  way  should  be  most  liberal." 

tihakesp..  Henry  mi.,  i.  3. 

10.  Usual   modo  of  action  or  conduct;  mode  of 


way-measurer,  s.    [ODOMETER.] 
way-pane,  s.    A  slip  left  for  cartage  in  watered 
land. 
way- passenger,  s.    A  passenger  picked  tip  by 


sion,  as  when  the  owner  of  lands  grants  to  another    the  way— that  is,  one  taken  up  at  some  place  int 


>erty  of  passing  over  his  grounds  in  order  to  go  to    media tn  between  the  regular  or  principal  stopping 
urch,  market,  or  the  like,  in  which  case  the  gift    places  or  stations. 


libert 

churc  , 

is  confined  to  the  grantee  alone,  and  dies  with  him. 
Again,  a  right  of  way  may  arise  by  act  and  opera- 
tion of  law,  as  when  a  man  grants  apiece  of  ground 
in  the  middle  of  his  field  he  at  the  same  time  tacitly 
and  impliedly  grants  a  way  to  come  at  it. 
7i  When  works  of  public  utility,  euch  as  railroads 


.  ..                            -  -  «.  -  -            ______  - 

dealing;   method  of  life  or  action;  regular  or  ha-  are  to  be  constructed  the  law  of  most  states  will 

bitual  course  or  scheme  of  life  ;  habit.  compel  the  conveyance  tothecorporation  of  a  right 

"All  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth."-  of  way  upon  tender  of  fair  value  to  the  owner  of 
* 


Genesis  vi   I*1 
11.  Resolved  plan  or  mode  of  action;  course  do- 


land. 


To\jo%n"s  ' 


w^/s)  :  To  take  one's  de- 
' 


,  i       j  i  ,  .-       i •  . .          jo.    j  *./  ijv  une  v   wuu    IUIT  wuyo f .     * "    la^vc;  <juc  o  VAC- 

termmed  on  or  chosen  as  one  s  own  ;  particular  will    parturc  /to  depart ;  to  go  off.'    (Often  used  as  im- 
<»r  humor. 


or  humor. 

"If  I  had  my  tftiy 

He  had  mewed  in  flames  tit  home,  not  in  the  senate." 
Ben  Jottsvn:  Catiline,  iv.  3. 

12.  Respect,  point,  view. 

"  You  wrong  me  every  way." 

Shakesp..  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  3. 
13   Sphere  of  observation. 

"  The  general  office™  and  the  public  ministers  that  fell 
in  my  way  were  generally  subject  to   the  gout."—  Temple. 
II.  Nautical: 

\.  Progress  or  motion  through  the  water;  as,  a 
vessel  under  way. 
2.  Speed,  motiv 


plying  reproach.) 

"  Go  thy  T/vif/»,  I  begin  to  be  aweary  of  thee." — Shakesp.: 
All's  Well,  iv.  5. 

14.  To  gi>  the  iray  of  all  flesh  (or  of  all  the  earth) : 
To  die.     (1  Kinus  ii.  2.) 

15.  To  hare  way,  To  have  one's  tray:  To  have  free 
scope. 

"  Let  him  have  his  tray."— Shakesp.:  Air  a  Writ,  iii.  6. 

16.  To  hold  one's  way :  To  keep  one's  course ;  to  go 
on  ;  not  to  stop. 


way-post,  s.    A  flnger-post. 

"  Yon  came  to  a  place  where  three  cross-roads  divide, 
Without  any  way-post  srui-k  up  by  the  side." 

Barham:  Ingoldsby  Leg.;  St.  Ron' 

way-shaft,  s. 

Steam  Eng. :  A  shaft  in  a  lever-beam  engine  which 
actuates  the  slide-valve. 

way-station,  s.  An  intermediate  station  on  a 
railroad., 

way-thistle,  s. 

But. :  Curduus  or  Cnicus  arvensis, 

way-thorn,  s. 

Hot.:  Rttaittnuscatharticus. 

way-warden,  s.    The  surveyor  of  _a  road  or  liish- 


e  power  ;  as,  The  boat  had  a  good 
e  y  on  when  the  accident  occurred. 

3.  Plural: 

(1)  fBlLOE-WAT.J 

(2)  Balks  or  skids  for  rolling  np  weights  or  for 
sliding  them  down. 

T  Way  and  ways  are  used  in  certain  phrases  in 
the  sense  of  wise. 

"Bnt  If  he  shall  any  mays  make  them  void  after  he  hath 
heard  them,  then  'he  shall  bear  her  iniquity  "  —  Xumbers 


18.  To  make  one's  wa 


way.    (White:   Selborne,  lett.  xxviii.   To  Hon.  D,\ 
Barrington.) 

way  -Board,  s.    [Kng.  tray,  and  6oard.] 

Miniii't  <$•  Geol. :  A  mining  term   now  somewhat 

extensively  adopted  by  geologists  to  designate  the 

bands    or  lavers    separating    thicker  strata,   and 

marking  the  line  at  which  the  latter  tend  to  scpa- 


,  from  its 


ay  :  To  advance  successfully  ;  way  -bread,  s.    [A.  S. 

to  find  and  pursue  a  successful  career;  to  prosper;  ing  by  the  wayside.] 

to  advance  in  life  by  one's  own  exertions.  Hot.  :  Plantago  major. 

19.  To  make  way:  [MAKE,  v.,T;  36.]  *way  -fare,  r.  »'.  [Eng.  way.  s.,  and  fare,  v.]    To 

20.  To  take  one's  own  way:  To  follow  one  s  own  travel,  to  journey. 

fancy,  opinion,  plan,  or  inclination.  ,.A  cerUin  LllConian  as  heiraa/linrrf  came  unto  a  plac. 

"  Take  your  own  waff."—  Shakesp.:  Cynibeline,  i.  5.  where  there  dwelt  an  old  fliend   of  hit*."—  P.  Hullait'l: 

21.  To  take  one's  tray  :  To  start  ;  to  set  out.  Ptuiarch,  p.  390. 

"  Take  your  way  for  home."  *way    f  are,  s.     [WATFAEE,  f.]  The  act  of  travel- 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  ii.  6.  ing  or  journeying;  travel. 

marine;   gO,    pot, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whSt,     fill,     fattier;     w6,    wSt,     here,     camel,    her,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir, 
or.  '  wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     ae,    oe  =  6; 


wayfarer 

way  -f  ar-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  wayfar(e) :  -er.]  One  who 
travels  or  journeys;  a  traveler. 

"Frequented  with  many  wayfarers."  n»>vc-.  .^nrreyof 
Corniratl,  fol.66. 

way -far-Ing,  *wai  -  far  -  Ing,  *way  fair  yng, 
a.  it  s.  [Eug.  wayfar(.e) ;  -ing.\ 

A.  -4s  adj. :  Traveling,  journeying;  being  on  a 
journey. 

••To  compell  euen  icayfairyng  menne  to  stay  whether 
they  will  or  no."—  Uvldinue:  Ctesar,  fol.  87. 
fB.  As  subst. :  Journey,  pilgrimage. 

"  And  wayworn  seemed  he  with  life's  wayfaring." 
A.C.  Swinburne:  Tristram  of  Lyonease,  ii. 

wayfaring-tree,  s. 

KutKiiv  riburnum  lantana,  a  large  and  much- 
branched  shrub,  six  to  twenty  feet  high,  the  young 
shoots  very  downy.  Leaves  elliptic,  cordate  at  the 
b;i~c,  serrate,  veined,  downy  beneath,  the  pubes- 
cence being  stellate ;  flowers  white,  in  large  dense 
cymes;  berry  purplish-black.  It  flowers  in  May 
and  June. 

way  -go-lig,  adj.  [English  way,  s.,  and  aoing.'] 
Going  away,  departing ;  of,  pertaining  to,  or  belong- 
ing to  one  who  goes  away. 

waygoing-crop,  subst.  The  crop  which  is  taken 
from  the  laud  the  year  the  tenant  leaves  it.  Called 
al-o  Out-going  crop. 

way  -go6se,  subst.  [W.YIZGOOSE.]  The  same  as 
\YAYZGOOSE,  3.  (q.  v.) 

"The  way-gooses  were  always  kept  about  Bartholomew- 
tide;  and  till  the  master-printer  have  given  this  wau-goose 
the  journeymen  do  not  use  to  work  by  candle-light."— 
C.  //.  Timperley:  Diet.  Pi-inters  and  Printing,  p.  616. 

way-lay  ,  way  -lay,  ?>.  t.    [English  way,  s.,  and 
Jo».]    To  watch  insidiously  in  the  way,  with  a  view 
to  rob,  seize,  or  slay ;  to  beset  by  the  way. 
"A  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay, 
To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay. 

inm/sirorfn:  Poems  of  the  Imagination. 

way-lay  -e"r,  way  -lay-er,  s.  [English  waylay, 
-er  I  One  who  waylays ;  one  who  waits  for  another 
in  ambush,  with  a  view  to  rob,  seize,  or  slay  him. 

'way -less,  a.  [Eng.  way,  s.;  -less.]  Having  no 
way,  road,  or  path;  pathless,  trackless. 

"Her  through  the  tcayleas  woods  of  Cardiff  to  convey." 
Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  5. 
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*way  -wode,  *wai  -wode,  subst.  [Pol.  &  Russ. 
tffO|few<xla=army-leader1  trom  ?/w'=an  army,  and 
woto=tolcad.]  A  name  originally  given  to  mili- 
tary commanders  in  various  Slavonic  countries, 
and  afterward  to  governors  of  towns  and  provinces. 
It  was  borne  for  a  time  by  the  rulers  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  who  subsequently  took  the  title  of 
Hospodar. 

*way ; -wode-shlp,  s.      [Eng.  vayvode;  -ship.] 
lie  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  waywode. 


weak-spirited 


v.   i.    [O.   Fr.    wai 
r  =  to  lar 


*way -ment,  *wal-ment, 
menter,  a  variant  of  lamenter 
lament,  to  bewail. 

"  With  that  she  wept  and  wofullie  wainnentetl. 

Xywiim-r:  Tears  of  the  Muses,  355. 

'way'-ment,  s.    [WAYMENT,  v.]    Lamentation, 
vailing. 

"  For  pittie  of  the  sad  IMWIMMI 
Which  Orpheus  for  Euryilice  did  make." 

Spenser:  Ituines  of  Time,  390. 

•way  -ment  Ing,  *way  ment  ynge,  s.    [WAY- 
"EXT,  y.  1    Lamentation,  lamenting. 

"That  in  this  world  nys  creature  lyvynge, 
That  herde  sucli  another  waamentynue." 

Chavcer:  C.  T.,  904. 

way  -Bide,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  way,  s.,  and  side.] 

A.  -4s  subst.:  The  side  of  the  road  or  way;  the 

border  or  edge  of  a  highway. 

"'it  stood  also  hard  bythetcoiisMe."— Banyan:  Pilgrim's 

Proycess,  pt.  i. 

B  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertainingto  the  sideof  a  road; 
situated  on,  lying  near,  or  growing  on  the  wayside ; 
as,  a  wayside  inn,  a  wayside  flower. 

way  -ward,  *wei-ward,  *wey-ward,  adj.  [A 
headless  form  of  awem'ard=awaywar<l ;  thus,  way- 
tcar<(  =  awayward,  i.  e.,  turned  away,  perverse. 
(Sfcenf.)J 

1.  Perverse,  f  roward ;  full  of  peevish  caprices  or 
rhims;  capricious,  obstinate. 

"Make  their  whole  being  a  wayward  and  uneasy  condi- 
iou."— Meele:  Spectator,  No.  202. 

2.  Growing  or  running  where  not  wanted. 

'Send    its   rough   wayward  roots  in  all  directions."— 
,,,itlif.:,i:  Useful  Hook  for  Farmers,  p.  32. 
*way -waid-1? ,  adv.    [Eng.  wayward ;  -li/.]    In 
I  wayward  manner ;  perversely,  frowardly. 

Waywaraly   proud,   and   therefore  bold,   because  ei- 
_-mely  faulty."— Sidney. 

way -ward-ness,  *wel- ward  nesse,  s.    [Eng. 
ui/irurd;   -ness.}    Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being 

••ay ward;  perverseness,  frowardness. 
"Her  rather  aggravating  waywardness  and  willfulness." 

—Loii'ioii  Echo. 
*way  -wls.e,  adj.    [English  way,  s.,  and  wise,  a.] 

Expert  in  finding  or  keeping  the  way. 
•way  -wis.-er,  s.  [Ger.  wegweiser=a  guide,  from 
>eo=way,  and  weisen—to  direct.]  An  instrument 
~r  measuring  the  distance  whicli  one  has  traveled 
j  a  road ;  an  odometer  or  pedometer.  (Evelyn  : 
liury,  Aug.  6,  1655.)  


Tli 

TWay'-wbrn,  adj.  [Eng.  way,  s.,  and  worn.] 
Wearied  by  traveling;  tired.  (See  extract  under 
WAYFARING,  B.) 

way  -w8rt,  s.    [Eng.  way,  and  wort.'] 

Bot. :  Anagallis  arvensis. 

wayz  -goose,  s.     [Seedef.  3.  ] 

*1.  A  stubble-goose.     (Bailey.} 

*2.  An  entertainment  given  to  journeymen  at  the 
beginning  of  winter.  (Bailey.) 

3.  An  annual  dinner  of  the  persons  employed  in 
an  English  printing-office;  a  printer's  bean-feast. 
Timperley  (Diet.  Printers  tt  Printing,  p.  516)  says: 
"The  derivation  of  this  term  is  not  generally  known. 
It  is  from  the  old  English  word  wa.yz  =  stubble.  A 
stubble-goose  is  a  known  dainty  in  our  days.  A 
wayz-goose  was  the  head  dish  at  the  annual  feast 
of  the  forefathers  of  our  fraternity." 

we,  pers.-proji.  [A.  S. ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wij ;  Icel. 
trfr,  I'ojr;  Dan.  &  Sw.  vi;  Ger.  wir;  Goth,  weis.] 
The  plural  of  the  first,  personal  pronoun:  I  and  an- 
other, or  others ;  I  and  lie  or  she,  or  I  and  they. 

Tf  1.  We  is  often  used  indefinitely, or  vaguely,  like 
then,  in  the  sense  of  people  generally,  the  world, 
&c.,  and  corresponding  to  the  French  on  and  the 
German  man.  In  this  use  w-e  differs  from  they  in 
that  by  using  it  the  speaker  identifies  himself  more 
or  less  directly  with  the  statement,  whereas  the  use 
of  they  does  not  imply  any  such  identification. 

2.  We  is  frequently  used  by  individuals,  as  editors, 
authors,  and  the  like,  when  alluding  to  themselves, 
in  order  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  egotism,  which 
would  arise  from  the  too  constant  use  of  the  pro- 
noun /.     We  is  also  used  by  kings  and  other  potent- 
ates in  official  documents.    It  is  said  to  have  been 
first  so  used  by  King  John,  of  England  (1204-15). 
"  We  charge  you,  on  allegiance  to  ourself, 
To  hold  your  slaughtering  hands." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  1. 

iment.]   To      weak,  *weake,  *waik,  *weik,  *weke,  *wycke, 


ing  was  yielding,  giving  way  easily ;  cf.  Icel.  vikja 
(pa.  t.  veik,  pa.  par.  vikinn)  =  to  turn,  to  turn  aside; 
A.  S.  wlcan  (pa.  t.  wdc,  pa.  par.  wicen~)  =  to  give 
way ;  Ger.  weichen  (pa.  t.  wich,  pa.  par. ^gewichen)  = 
to  give  way;  Gr.  eiko,  for  veiko)=to  yield,  to  give 
way.  From  the  same  root  come  wick  and  wicker.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Wanting  or  deficient  in  physical  strength ;  as— 

(1)  Deficient  in  bodily  strength;  not  able  to  do 
severe  or  difficult  tasks  or  work,  or  to  raise  heavy 
weights,  or  the  like ;  wanting  in  robustness  or  vigor ; 
feeble,  exhausted  ;  not  strong  ;  infirm,  sickly. 

"Him  to  be  yet  weak  and  weary  well  she  knew." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  20. 

(2)  Not  able  to  sustain  a  heavy  weight,  pressure, 
or  strain. 

"  A  mantel  hong  her  fast  by 
Upon  a  bench  weuke  and  small." 

1-ioinaniit  of  the  Rose. 

(3)  Not  having  the  parts  firmly  united  or  adhe- 
sive;  easily  broken  or  separated  into  pieces ;  brittle  ; 
as,  a  weak  vessel. 

(4)  Not  stiff ;  pliant,  easily  bending,  soft;  as,  the 
weak  stem  of  a  plant. 

(5)  Not  able  to  resist  onset  or  attack  ;  easily  sur- 
mouuted  or  overcome ;  as,  a  weak  fortress. 

2.  Unfit  for  purposes  of  attack  or  defense,  either 
from  want  of  numbers,  training,  courage,  or  other 
martial  resources;  not  strong  in  arms;  too  small  in 
numbers  (^insufficiently  prepared;  as,  a  uwafe  force, 

3.  Not  strongly  or  numerously  supplied  ;  not  hold- 
ing a  large  number. 

"  Being  weak  in  trumps,   you  should  play  the  trump 
next  in  value  to  the  turn-up."— Field,  Dec.  12,  1885. 

4.  Deficient  in  force  of  utterance  or  sound  ;  hav- 
ing little  volume,  loudness,  or  sonorousness ;  as,  a 
weak  voice. 

5.  Wanting  in  ability  to  perform  its  functions  or 
office ;  powerless  in   operation  ;  inefficacious ;  defi- 
cient in  functional  energy,  activity,  or  force. 

"Goes  against  my  weak  stomach." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  iii.  2. 

6.  Not   abundantly   or   sufficiently   impregnated 
with  the  essential  required,  or  with  the  usual  ingre- 
dients,   or  with    stimulating   or   nourishing    sub- 
stances or  properties  ;  not  of  the  usual  strength  ; 
poor;  as,  weak  tea,  weak  ale,  &c. 


7.  Not  possessing  moral  ormental  strength, vienr, 
or  energy  ;  deficient  in  strength  of  intcllector  judg- 
ment ;  wanting  in  strength  of  mind  or  resolution. 

"If  they  were  weak  enough  to  recall  him,  they  would 
soon  have  to  depose  him  again." — Macaulay:  Hist.  En>j., 
ch.  xii. 

8.  Having   imperfect   mental    faculties;  foolish, 
silly,  fatuous,  stupid. 

"To  dally  much  with  subjects  mean  and  low, 
Proves  that  the  mind  is  weak,  or  makes  it  so." 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  545. 

9.  Not  having  acquired  full  confidence  or  convic- 
tion; not  firmly  settled  or  established;  wavering, 
vacillating. 

"Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye,  but  not  to 
doubtful  disputations." — Romans,  xiv.  1. 

10.  Deficient  in  steadiness  or  firmness ;  not  able 
to  resist  temptation,  s  persuasion,  urgency,  or  the 
like  ;  easily  moved,  impressed,  or  overcome. 

"Wicked  and  thence  weak." 

Milton'  P.  L.,  iv.  858. 

11.  Resulting  from  or  indicating  want  of  judg- 
ment, discernment,  or  firmness ;  arising    from   or 
characterized  by  want  of  moral  courage,  of  self- 
denial  or  of  determination  ;  injudicious ;  as,  a  weak 
compliance. 

12.  Not  havirrg  effective  or  prevailing  power;  not 
potent ;  inefficacious. 

"My  ancient  incantations  are  too  weak." 

Shakesp.:  Henru  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  8. 

13.  Not  having'power  to  convince ;  not  supported 
by  the  force  of  reason  or  truth ;  unsustained,  con- 
trovert! ble. 

"  Weaker  reasons  than  these  would  have  satisfied  the 
Whigs  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  Privy  Council." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch  xi. 

14.  Not  founded  in  right  or  justice ;  not  easily  de- 
fensible. 

"My  title  'a  weak." 

Shakesp.-.  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  i.  1. 

15.  Deficient  in  power  or  vigor  of  expression ;  not 
having  pith,  pregnancy,  or  point;  as,  a  weak  style. 

*16.    Slight,  inconsiderable,  little,  petty. 
"  This  weak  and  idle  theme." 

Stiakesp.:  Midsummer  Kiuht'8  Dream,  v. 

II.  Grammar:  A  term  applied  to  verbs  the  past 
tense  and  past  participle  of  which  are  formed  by 
the  addition  of  -ed,  -d;  as,  I  love,  I  loved;  opposed 
to  strong  verbs  (q.  v.).  Also  applied  to  nouns  the 
plurals  of  which  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  -s, 
-es. 

*weak-bullt,  a.    Ill-foundnd. 
"  Yet  ever  to  obtain  his  will  resolving. 

Though  weak-built  hopes,  persuade  him  to  abstaining." 
S/uikesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrene,  130. 

weak-eyed,  a.    Having  weak  eyes, 
weak-fish,  s.    [SQUETEAGUI:.;] 

weak  headed,  a.  Having  a  weak  head  or  intel- 
lect. 

*weak-hearted,  a.  Having  little  courage ;  spir- 
itless. 

' '  More  miseries  and  greater  far 
Than  my  iveak-hvarted  enemies  dare  offer." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII. t  iii.  2. 

*weak-hinged,  a.    Weak,  ill-founded. 
"  Not  able  to  produce  more  accusation 
Than  your  own  w?<ik-hingfd  fancy." 

Shakexi>.;   Winter's  Talc,  ii.3. 

weak-kneed,  a.  Having  weak  knees ;  hence,  tig., 
giving  way  easily  ;  notstrongof  miiid.  or  resolution  ; 
weak. 

"  Such  another  weak-kneed  effort  ,  .  .  will  lead  to 
no  good  result." — St.  Jameses  Gazette,  Jan.  14,  1888. 

weak-made,  a.  Having  by  nature  little  strength  ; 
weak,  feeble. 

"  Those  proud  lords,  to  blame, 
Make  weak'inade  women  tenants  to  their  shame." 

Shakes}).-,  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,260. 

weak-minded,  a.    Feeble  in  mind  or  resolution. 

weak-mindedness,  s.    Tho  quality  or  state  of 
being  weak-minded;  irresolution,  indecision. 
"  Brook  no  continuance  of  weak-mindedness." 

Wordsworth;  To  Ji,  h.  Haydoit,  Esq. 

weak-side,  s.  That  side  or  aspect  of  a  person's 
character  or  disposition  by  whicli  lie  is  most  easily 
affected  or  influenced. 

"To-quel\  the  tyrant  love,  and  puard  thy  heart 
On  this  weak  side,  where  most  our  nature  fails." 

Addisoti:  Cato. 

weak-sighted,  a.    Having  weak  sight. 

weak-sister,  s.  An  unreliable  person;  [inter- 
changeable with  tceak'vesKel.] 

weak-spirited,  a.    Having  a  weak  or  timorous 

spirit;  pusillanimous. 


btfy-     pout     J6wl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-t'ian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL. 
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*weak,   *wefc-en,   v.   t.  &  i.     [A.  S. 
wacian.~\ 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  weak;  to  weaken. 

"It  .  .  .  weaketh  our  hertes  in  vert  ues."— Go  Wen 
Boke,  let.  3. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  weak;  to  lose  strength; 
to  abate. 

"Somwhat  to  weken  gan  the  paine." 

Chaucer:  Trvilits  and  Creaseide,  iv. 

Weak  -en,  v.  '.  <&  *•    [Eng.  weafc,  a. ;  -en.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  weak  ;  to  lessen  the  strength 
of ;  to  deprive  of  strength  ;  to  debilitate ;  to  lessen 
the  force,  power,  or  authority  of. 

"How  strangely  is  the  force  of  this  motive  weakened  by 
those  who  make  Christ  a  mere  man."— Atterbury:  Ser- 
mons, vol.  iii.;  ser.  3. 

B.  Intvans. :  To  become  weak  or  weaker ;  to  lose 
strength. 

"His  notion  weakens."— Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  4. 

weak  -en-er,  *weak  -n§r, s.  [Eng.  weaken;  -er.~\ 
One  who  or  that  which  weakens. 

"Huge  helps  to  piety,  great  weakners  of  sin."— South; 
Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  11." 

weak  -en-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [WEAKEN.] 

A.  Aapr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  the  property  or  quality  of 
reducing  strength ;  as,  a  weakening  disease. 

weak  -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  weak,  a. ;  -isfc.]  Somewhat 
weak;  rather  weak. 

*weak'-Ish-neBS,  «.  [English  weakish;  -nets.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  weakish  ;  slight  weak- 
ness. 

weak  -ling,  *weak-lyng,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  weak; 
-ling,} 

fA.  As  subsf. :  A  weak  or  feeble  person. 

"This  was  a  feat  not  to  be  attempted  by  a  weakling." — 
Field,  April  4,  1885. 

*B.  -4s adj.;  Weak,  feeble. 

"He  [Eschines]  was  but  weakling,  and  very  tender."— 
North:  Plutarch,  p.  700. 

weak  -ly\  *weake-ly,  adv.  &  a.  [Eng.  weak,  a ; 
•for-] 

A.  As  adverb: 

1.  In    a     weak     manner ;     with    little    physical 
strength  ;  feebly,  faintly  ;  not  strongly  or  forcibly. 

2.  With  want  of  efficacy ;  with  little  or  no  result. 

3.  With  feebleness  of  mind  or    intellect;   indis- 
creetly, injudiciously. 

"Plato  .  .  .  weakly  advises  men  to  worship  inferior 
gods,  daemons,  and  spirits." — Clarke:  On  the  Evidences, 
prop.  6. 

B.  Asadj.:  Not  strong  of  constitution  or  growth  ; 
weak,  infirm. 

"Than  be  tempted  to  plant  a  weakly  grower."— Field, 
Oct.  15,  1887. 

weak  -ness,  *weake  nesse,  subst.  [Eng.  weak; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  weak;  want  of 
physical  strength ;  want  of  force  or  vigor;  feeble- 
ness, infirmity. 

"The  weakness  of  mine  eyes." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  3. 

2.  Want  of  mental  or  moral  strength  ;    want  of 
moral  courage,  resolution,  or  strength  of  will ;  irreso- 
lution. 

"  Weakness  to  resist 
Philistian  gold." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  830. 

3.  Want  of  spiritedness,  life,  or  sprightliness. 

"  New  graces  yearly  like  thy  works  display, 
Soft  without  weakness,  without  glaring  gay." 

Pope:  Epistle  to  Mr.  Jervas,  66. 

*4.  WTaut  of  moral  force  or  influence  upon  the 
mind;  want  of  cogency. 

"She  seems  to  be  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  those 
testimonies." — Tillotson. 

5.  A  fall  in  price. 

"The  trade  there,  in  fact,  has  been  rather  inclined  to 
harden  than  show  weakness." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

6.  A  defect,  failing,  or  fault ;  a  foible ;  as,  Every 
one  has  his  weakness.     (In  this  sense  it  takes  a 
plural.) 

weal  (1),  *wele,  *weale,  s.  [A.  S.  vela,  weala, 
«jeoJa=opulence,  prosperity,  weal,  from  7cc/=well 
(q.  v.) ;  cogn.  with  Danish  ve(=woal,  welfare;  Sw. 
val;  O.  H.  Ger.  weld,  wo/a,  wolo;  Ger.  wohl.'] 

1.  A  sound,  healthy,  or  prosperous  state,  whether 
of  persons  or  things;  the  state  of  being  well;  wel- 
fare, prosperity. 

"  By  every  chief  who  fought  or  fell, 
For  Albion's  weal  in  battle  bold." 

Scott:  Bard's  Incantation. 

*2.  The  body  politic;  the  state,  the  common- 
wealth. 

"The  special  watchmen  of  our  English  weal." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  1. 


*J  T/te  public,  general^  or  common  weal :  Tin1  well- 
being,  welfare,  or  prosperity  of  the  community, 
state,  or  society. 

"A  foe  to  the  public  weal." 

Shaki-*i>.:  <'.»•/<//<(  H  ex.  iii.  1. 

*weal-balanced,  a.  Kept  in  just  proportion  by 
reasons  of  state. 

"  By  cold  gradation  and  weal-balanced  form." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  fur  Measure,  iv.  3. 

*weal-public,  *weal-publick,  s.  The  public 
weal;  the  commonwealth. 

"Set  upon  spoil  on  either  part  they  were, 
Whilst  the  weal-publick  they  in  pieces  tear." 

Drayton:  Miseries  t  if  Queen  Margaret. 

*weals-man,  s.  A  man  who  consults  or  professes 
to  consult  the  public  weal. 

"  Meeting  two  such  weal*-men  as  you  are." 

Shakesp.:  Curiulanus,  ii.  1. 

weal  (2),  *wheal,  s.  [A.  S.  walu.]  The  mark  of 
a  stripe  ;  a  wale  (q.  v.). 

"  Like  warts  or  weals  it  hangs  upon  her  skin." 

Donna. 

*weal  (1),  v.  t.  [WEAL  (1),  *•]  To  promote  the 
weal  or  welfare  of. 

*weal  (2),  *wale,  r.  t.  [WEAL  (2),s.]  To  mark 
with  weals  or  stripes. 

"  Thy  sacred  body  was  stripped  of  thy  garments,  and 
waled  with  bloody  stripes."— Bp.  Hall:  CunUmpl.,  bk.  iv. 

*weal-a-way,  interj.    [WELAWAY.] 

weald,  *wald,  *walt,  wold,  *weeld,  s.  [A.  S. 
weald,  wald=a  wood,  a  forest;  cogn.  with  0.  H. 
Ger.  ivalt;  Ger.  wald.]  [WOLD.]  Apiece  of  open 
forest-land;  a  woody  place  or  woody  waste  j  a  wold. 

If  As  a  proper  name  it  is  applied  to  a  valley  or 
tract  of  English  country  lying  between  the  north 
and  south  downs  of  Kent  and  Sussex. 

Weald-clay,  s. 

Geol.:  The  upper  stratum  or  series  of  strata  of 
the  British  Wealden  formation.  It  is  about  1,000 
feet  thick,  and.  with  theexception  of  its  upper  por- 
tion, which,  is  nuvio-marine,  is  of  fresh-water  origin. 
It  constituted  the  delta  of  a  great  river,  which 
slowly  subsided  till  at  length  the  ocean  was  let  in. 
The  delta  was  inhabited  by  great  Saurians,  of  the 
genera  Iguanodon, Hypsilophodon,  Pelorosaurus, 
Ornithopsis,  and  Hyleeosaurus.  These,  becoming 
submerged  as  the  delta  sank,  became  imbedded-not 
in  the  Weald  clay,  but  in  the  overlying  Kentish  Rag 
which  succeeded  the  clay,  and  rests  on  it  conform- 
ably. Throughout  the  clay  itself  are  casts  of 
Cyprides,  and  there  are  occasional  bands  of  Sussex 
marble  composed  almost  entirely  of  a  species  of 
Paludina.  The  Weald  clay  constitutes  a  valley 
between  the  elevated  ridges  of  the  Hastings  Sand 
and  the  chalk  downs  of  Kent.  Surrey,  Hampshire, 
and  Sussex,  from  Hythe  by  Tunbridge,  Harting- 
combo,  and  Hailsham  to  Pevensey. 

Weald  -en,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  weald;  -en.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  weald;  specif- 
ically, pertaining  to  the  weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
England,  or  to  the  formation  described  under  B. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Geol.:  A  formation  or  group  of  rocks  consisting 
of  clay,  shale,  sand,  sandstones,  grits,  and  lime- 
stones, constituting  the  lowest  part  of  the  Creta- 
ceous system.  In  1822  Mr.  Gideon  Algernon  Mantell 
(afterward  Dr.  Mantell,  F.  R.  S.)  correctly  showed 
that  it  was  of  fluviatile  origin,  though  intercalated 
between  marine  Oolite  below,  and  Greensaud,  also 
marine,  above.  The  name,  Wealden  Formation, 
was  first  introduced  by  Mantell,  to  whom  it  had 
been  suggested  by  his  friend  J.  P.  Martin,  Esq.,  of 
Pulborough.  The  Wealden  has  been  generally  di- 
vided into  the  Weald  Clay,  constituting  the  upper 
beds,  the  Hastings  Sand  in  the  middle,  and  Purbeck 
beds  below ;  but  the  Purbeck  beds  are  now  consid- 
ered to  be  Oolite,  or  to  be  intermediate  between  the 
Oolite  and  the  Wealden.  The  thickness  of  the  true 
Wealden  formation  ih  Swanage  Bay,  where  it  is 
most  highly  developedjinay  be  2,000  feet.  Its  fauna 
consists  of  great  reptiles,  fishes  of  the  genus  Le- 
pidotus,  and  freshwater  mollusks,  Physa,  Limntea, 
&c. :  its  flora  of  Conifers,  Cycads,  and  Ferns,  but 
no  Dicotyledonous  Angiosporms.  The  delta  of  the 
old  Wealden  river  has  been  traced  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  east  to  west,  and  a  hundred  miles 
from  north  to  south.  Much  has  been  swept  away 
by  denudation.  The  Quorra  or  Niger  in  Africa 
covers  25,000  square  miles ;  tlie  Wealden  river  there- 
fore probably  approached,  and  may  possibly  have 
exceeded  it  in  magnitude.  It  drained  a_  large  part 
of  a  continent,  the  area  and  exact  situation  of 
which  are  unknown.  The  Wealden  of  Hanover  and 
Westphalia  constitutes  the  delta  of  a  second  river 
distinct  from  the  first:  [WEALD-CLAY,  HASTINGS- 
SAND,  PTJBBECK-BEDS.] 

*weald  -Ish,  adj.  [English  weald;  -ish.~\  Of  or 
belonging  to  a  weald,  and  especially  to  the  weald 
of  Kent  and  Sussex,  England. 

"The  wealdish  man."— Fuller:  Worthies;  Kent. 


*weal  -fill,  *weale-full,  a.  [Eng.  weal  (1),  and 
full.\  Happy. 

"To  telle  the  jerkes  with  joy,  that  joy  do  bring, 
Is  both  a  tcfalefull  and  a  wofull  thing." 

Itarirs.'   //o/tf  Koode,  p.  13. 

wealth,  *wealtlie,  *welthe,  R.  [Eng.  we«/ ii), 
s.;  -th:  ci.  health,  from  heal,  dearth,  from  dear,  &c.t 
cogn.  with  Dut.  weelde  —  luxury,  from  wci=weu 
(adv.).] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Weal,  prosperity,  welfare,  eternal  happiness. 
"Let  no  man  week  his  own,  but  every  man  another's 
wealth."— 1  Corinth,  x.  24. 

2.  A  collective  term  for  riches;  material  posses- 
sions in  all    their    variety;    largo   possessions   of 
money,  goods,  or  lands ;  that  abundance  of  worldly 
estate  which  exceeds  the  state  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  community ;  affluence,  opulence. 

"  That  wealth  consists  in  money  or  in  gold  and  silver, 
is  a  popular  notion."—  Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iv.,. 
ch.  i. 

3.  Abundance,  affluence,  profusion. 

"  With  new  wonder  now  he  views    .     .    . 
In  narrow  room  nature's  whole  wraith,  yea  more, 
A  heav'n  on  earth."  Milton.-  P.  L.,  iv.  207. 

II.  Pol  it.  Econ.:  A  term  embracing  all  and  only 
such  objects  as  have  utility  and  can  be  appropri- 
ated in  exclusive  possession,  and  therefore 
exchanged.  Political  economists  consider  labor 
as  the  only  source  of  wealth  ,  and  political  economy 
treats  mainly  of  the  means  of  promoting  the  in- 
crease of  national  wealth,  and  of  removing  obstruc- 
tions to  its  development. 

*wealth-ful,  *wealth  full,  a.  [Eng.  wealthy 
-ful(l).~]  Full  of  wealth  or  happiness;  prosperous. 

"Likelie  righte  wel  to  prosper  in  wealthfull  place."— 
More:  Works,  p.  39. 

•wealth -ful-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  wealthful;  -ty.]  la 
prosperity  or  happiness;  prosperously. 

"To  lead  thy  life  wealthfully."—Vtves:  Instruct. of  a 
Christian  Woman,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

wealth  -I-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  wealthy;  -ly.*\  In  a 
wealthy  manner;  in  the  midst  of  wealth  or  riches  ; 
richly. 

"  I  came  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua." 

Shakesp.;  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

wealth  -I-ness,  *welth-l-nes,  s.  [Eng.  weal  tit;/  : 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wealthy; 
riches,  opulence. 

"  This  in  tract  of  t  y  me  made  him  welthy,  and  by  mean» 
of  this  welthines  ensued  pryde."— Fabyan.-  Chrvnycle, 
ch.  Ivi. 

wealth -f,  *welth-y,  a.    [Eng.  wealth ;  -|/.] 
1.  Having  wealth  or  richos  ;  having  largo  posses- 
sions in  lands,  goods,  money,  or  securities,  or  larger 
than  the  generality  of  people;  rich,  opulent,  afflu- 
ent. 

"  I  will  be  married  to  a  wealthy  widow 
Ere  three  days  pass." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  2. 

*2.  Rich  in  any  sense,  as  in  beauty,  ornament, 
endowments,  &c. 

*3.  Large  in  point  of  value ;  ample. 
"Her  dowry  wealthy." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  5. 

Wean,  *wene,  r.  t,  [A.  S.  wenian  =  to  accustom; 
dwenian—to  wean;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wennen=to 
accustom,  to  inure:  afwennen=to  wean  ;  Icel.venja 
=to  accustom ;  Dan.  vanne  — to  accustom ;  Sw. 


same  root  as  wont^  s.  (a.  v.)] 

1.  Lit.:  To  separate  from  the  breast,  or  from  t  he- 
mother's  milk  as  food;  to  accustom  and  reconcile 
as  a  child  orother  young  animal  to  a  want  or  depri- 
vation of  the  breast ;  to  ablactate. 

"And  she  was  wean'd— I  never  shall  forget  it — 
Of  ull  the  days  of  the  year  upon  that  day." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  3. 

2.  Fig.:  To  detach  or  alienate,  as  the  affections 
from  any  object  of  desire;  to  reconcile  to  the  want 
or  loss  of  anything ;  to  disengage  from  any  habit, 
former  pursuit,  or  enjoyment. 

"It  was  the  sight  of  thy  dear  cross 
First  wean'd  my  soul  from  earthly  things." 

C'oteper:  Olney  Hymns,  Hii. 

wean,  s.    [WEAN.V.] 

1.  A  child;  a  little  one.     (Scotch.) 

"The  puir  doggie  balanced   itsell  as  one  of  the  ir?an* 
wad  hae  done."—  Scott;  Guy  Ma-tittering,  ch.  zlv. 

2.  An  infant,  a  weanling.    (Pror.) 
weaned,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [WEAN-,  v.] 
*wean  -ed  ness,  s.    [Eng.  weaned;  -ness.'} 

1.  Lit. ;  The  state  or  condition  of  being  separated 
from  the  breast. 

2.  Fig.:  Detachment. 

"Weanedness  from  and  weariness  of  the  world."— Cottot* 
Mather:  Memorable  Providences  (ed.  1689),  p.  66. 


ftte,     fat,     fare,     Amidst,     what,     fail,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    h5r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     a6n;     mute,     cub,     ctire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


weanel 


*wean'-el,  •wean-ell,  *wen-nell,  s.    [English 
wean;  -el.]  An  animal  newly  weaned  ;  a  weanling. 
"A  lamb,  or  a  kid,  or  a  tceattel  wast." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar:  September. 

wean'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  n.    [WEA.JT,  v.] 
weaning-brash,  s. 

Ifed.:  A  severe  form  of  diarrhcea,  which  super- 
venes at  times  on  weaning. 
twean'-llng,  s.  &  a.    [En?,  irrrtn,  s. ;  -ling.] 

A.  As  substantive:  A  child  or  other  animal  newly 
Weaned. 

B.  As  adj. :  Newly  weaned. 

"Mine,  the  fairest  hands,  took  freedom  first  into  them 

A  weanling  child." 
A.  C.  Swinburne:  Litany  of  Nations;  Greece. 

weap'-6n  (or  as  wep  n,  *wap-en,  *wep-en, 
*wep-on,  K.  [A.  S.  wckpan=a  weapon,  shield,  or 
sword;  cogn.  with  Dut.  v-apen;  Icel.  vdpn;  Dan. 
vaahen;  Sw.  vapen;  O.  H.  Ger.  wafan,  wappen; 
Ger.waffe;  Qoih.  wepna.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  An  instrument  of   offense;   particularly   any 
instrument  used,  or  designed  to  be  used,  in  destroy- 

for  annoying  an  enemy,  as  a  sword,  a  dagger,  a 
3,  a  cannon,  a  club,  or  the  like. 
'  Full  on  the  shield's  round  boss  the  weapon  rung." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xiii.  256. 
c.  An  instrument  for  contest  or  for  combating 
enemies,  either  foroffense  or  defense ;  anything  that 
may  be  used  as  a  help  or  arm  in  a  contest. 

"The  chief  weapons  of  the  Commons  had  been  the  power 
of  the  purse." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

II.  Botany :  Any  process  or  structure  by  which  a 
plant  is  defended,  spec,  a  thorn  or  prickle. 

•weapon-salve,  s.  A  salve  which  was  supposed 
to  cure  a  wound  by  being  applied  to  the  weapon 
which  had  caused  it.  [SYMPATHETIC-POWDER.] 

"That  the  sympathetic  powder  and  the  weapon-salve 
constantly  perform  what  is  promised,  I  leave  others  to 
believe." — Boyle. 

weapon-schaw,  s.    A  wapenshaw  (q.  v.). 
"Already  on  dark  Ruberslaw 
The  Douglas  holds  his  weapon-schaw." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  25. 

•weapon-smith,  s.  One  who  makes  weapons  of 
war ;  an  armorer. 

weap  -6ned,  *weapned,  *wep-oned,  n.  [Eng. 
weapon;  -ed.]  Furnished  with  a  weapon  or  weap- 
ons; armed,  equipped. 

"  Stand  you  up 

Shielded  and  helmed,  and  weaponed  with  the  truth." 
Coleridge:  Piccolomini,  i.  7. 

weap'-6n  less,  *weap-on-lesse,  atlj.  [English 
weapon;  -less.]  Having  no  weapon  or  arms;  un- 
armed. 

"  In  self-defense,  with  a  warrior's  brow, 
He  stood,  nor  weaponless  was  now." 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe,  v. 

•w8ap -6n-ry\  subst.  [English  weapon,  s;  -ry.] 
Weapons  in  general. 

wear  (1),  *weare,  •weren  (pa.  t.  "ware,  *wered, 
wore,  pa.  par.  worn),  v.  t.  &  t.  [A.  S.  werian  (pa.t. 
leerode) ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  verfa=ln  wear;  0.  H. 


wore, 

werode) ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  verja=. — ^  ,   ~.  — 

0r.  werian;  Goth.  wasjan=to  clothe.    From  the 

i  root  comes  vest.] 
„  Transitive: 

To  carry  covering  the  body,  as  clothes ;  to  be 
_ssed  in. 

•'Men  wearing  the  same  tartan,  and  attached  to  the 
•ame  lord,  were  arrayed  against  each  other."—  Macaulay: 
Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii). 

2.  To  carry  appendant  to  the  body,  as  ornaments, 
-3rd,  &c. 

"This  jewel  ; 
Accept,  and  wear  it,  kind  my  lord." 

Shakesp. :  Timon,  i.  2. 
,  To  carry,  to  bear. 

"  Where  the  wasp  doth  wear  his  sting." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  6fthe  Shrew,  ii. 

..  To  allow  to  grow  in  a  particular  fashion. 

"If  any  of  the  Chinese  is  found  wearing  long  hair  in 
China,  he  forfeits  his  head."  —  Dampier:  Voyages  (an. 
1687  j. 

5.  To  consume  by  frequent  or  habitual  use ;  to 
deteriorate,  waste  away,  or  use  up,  as  clothes. 

6.  To  waste  or  impair  by  rubbing  or  attrition  ;  to 
lessen  or  consume  by  constant  action    upon;  to 
destroy  by  degrees  ;  to  waste  away. 

"When  water-drops  have  worn  the  stones  of  Troy." 
Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Hi.  2. 

Hence,  to  weary,  to  exhaust,  to  fatigue. 
"  To  wear  your  gentle  limbs  in  my  affairs." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  v.  1. 

To  efface  from  the  memory  ;  to  forget. 
"This  few  days'  wonder  will  be  quickly  worn." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 
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9.  To  cause  or  produce  by  constant  percussion  or 
attrition  ;  to  form  by  continual  attrition ;    as,   A 
constant  current  of  water  will  wear  a  channel  in 
stone. 

10.  To  have  or  present  an  appearance  of ;  to  bear, 
to  carry,  to  exhibit. 

"  He  wears  the  rose  of  youth  upon  him." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  in.  13. 

11.  To  brine  about  (gradually;  toaffect  by  degrees; 
hence,  to  cause  to  think  or  act  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion, way,  or  lino.     (Often  with  in  or  into.) 

"Trials  wear  us  into  n  liking  of  what,  possibly,  in  the 
Brat  essay  displeased  us." — Locke. 

*12.  To  consume,  pass,  or  spend  tediously.  (Fol- 
lowed by  away.) 

"  What  masks,  what  dances, 
To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours." 

Shakes?.:  Midsummer  Night' a  Dream,  v.  1. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To   be   undergoing   gradual    impairment    or 
diminution  ;  to  waste   gradually :  to   diminish  or 
pass  away  by  attrition,  use,  or  time. 

"Though  marble  wrar  with  raining." 

Shakesp.:  Kape  of  Lucrece,  560. 

2.  To  pass  away,  as  time;  often  with  an  idea  of 
tediousness.    (Followed  by  away,  off,  out,  &c.) 

"  The  day  wears  away." — Bunyan :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  ii. 
•3.  To  he  worn  appendant  to  the  body ;  to  be  the 
fashion. 

"Like  the  brooch  and  the  toothpick,  which  wear  not 
now."— Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  1.  1. 
•4.  To  become  fit  by  wearing,  as  a  garment. 

"Ro  wears  she,  to  him. 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

5.  To  last  in  wearing;  as,   This   cloth  will  not 

6.  To  move  or  advance  slowly ;  to  make  gradual 
progress. 

•7.  To  become,  to  grow. 

"The  Spaniards  began  to  ware  weary,  for  winter  drew 
on." — Berners:  Froissart;  Oronycle,  i.  671. 

If  1.  To  wear  away :  To  impair,  diminish,  or  de- 
stroy by  gradual  attrition  or  imperceptible  action. 

2.  To  wear  of: 

(1)  Trans. :  To  remove  or  dimmish  by  attrition; 
to  rub  off. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  pass  away  by  degrees. 

3.  To  wear  out: 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  render  useless  by  wearing ;  to  wear  till 
useless. 

(6)  To  waste,  destroy,  or  consume  by  degrees. 
"  Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness.1' 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  i.  1. 

(c)  To  harass,  to  exhaust. 

"He  shall  wear  out  the  saints."— Daniel  vii.  25. 

(d)  To  waste  or  consume  the  strength  of. 
"  This  very  rev' rent  lecher,  quite  worn  out 

With  rheumatisms,  and  crippled  with  his  gout." 

j.  Dryden,  jun. :  Juvenal,  xiv.  76. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  become  useless  from  wear. 
"They  showed  him  all  mannerof  furniture  which  their 

Lord  had  provided  for  pilgrims,  as  sword,  shield,  helmet, 
breastplate,  all-prayer,  and  shoes  that  would  not  wear 
out." — Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

4.  To  wear  the  breeches :  To  bo  the  master,    (Said 
of  a  husband  or  wife.) 

"  You  must  not  look  to  be  my  Mr.  Sir, 
Nor  talk  i' the  house  as  though  you  wore  the  breeches, 
No,  nor  command  in  anything." 

Beaum.  <£•  Flet.:  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife,  ii. 

5.  To  wear  the  collar : 

Politics:  To  be  subject  to  the  dictation  of  a  polit- 
ical leader  or  boss. 

6.  To  wear  well  (or  ill) : 

(1)  To  be  wasted  away   or  worn  out  slowly  (or 
quickly);  to  last  a  long  (or  short)  time  in  use;  to 
be  affected  by  time  or  use  with  difficulty  (or  ease). 

(2)  To  look  well  (or  ill)  for  one's  years.    (Colloq.) 

wear  (2),  verbt,  &  i.    [.The  same  word  as  VEER 
(q.  v.).] 
Nautical : 

A.  Trans. :  To  bring  on  the  other  tack  by  turning 
the  vessel  round  stern  to  the  wind. 

"We  were  obliged  in  the  afternoon  to  wear  ship." — 
Ansoni  Voyages,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  come  round  on  the  other  tack. 
wear  (3),  v.  t.    [A.  S.  werian;  cogn.  with  Icel. 

verja;  Dan.  varrge;  Goth,  war/an.] 

1.  To  guard,*to  watdi,  to  defend. 

2.  To  ward  off ;  to  prevent  from  approaching  or 
entering;  as,  to  wear  a  wolf  from  sheep. 

wear  (1),  s.    [WEAR  (l),t;.] 

1.  The  act  of  wearing ;  the  state  of  being  worn  ; 
as,  I  have  this  coat  in  wear. 


wearisomely 

2.  Diminution  by  attrition,  use,  time,  or  the  like; 
as,  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  dress. 

•3.  That  which  is  worn ;  the  style  of  dress ;  hence., 
fashion,  vogue. 

"Motley's  the  only  wear.  ' 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  11.  7. 

IT  Wear  and  tear:  The  loss  arising  from wearing; 
the  waste,  diminution,  decay,  or  injury  which  any- 
thing sustains  by  being  used. 

"  In  the  wear  and  tear  of  coin,  and  in  that  of  plate.'  — 
Smith;  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

wear(2),«.    [WEIR.] 

wear'-a-ble,  a.&s.    [Eng.  wear ;  •able.'] 

A.  As  adj.:  Capableof  being  worn;  fit  to  be  worn. 

B.  As  subst.:   Anything  capable  of  being  worn; 
dress. 

wear  -er,  s.    [Eng.  wear  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  wears  or  carries  on  or  appendant  to 
the  body ;  one  who  has  something  on  his  body. 

"  Were  I  the  wearer  of  Antonius'  beard." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  h.  2. 

2.  That  which  wears,  wastes,  or  diminishes, 
•wear -I-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  weary ;  -able,]  Capable 

of  becoming  wearied  or  fatigued. 

wear  -I-ful,  a.  [Eng.  weary;  -/ul(l).]  Full  of 
weariness  ;  causing  weariness  ;  wearisome. 

"  It  was  of  course  suggested  by  the  Jubilee;  but  con- 
tained no  direct  reference  to  that  weariful  word." — Ath- 
enceum,  Aug.  18,  1887,  p.  222. 

•wear'-I-f Ul-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  weariful ;  -ly.]  la 
a  weariful  or  wearying  manner;  wearisomely. 

wear'-I-less,  a.  [Eng.  weary; -(ess.]  Untiring, 
incessant,  indefatigable. 

"Wise  by  weariless  observation." — Lowell:  Among  My 
Books,  p.  171. 

wear  -11$,  *wer-y-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  weary,  a. ;  -ly.J 

1.  In  a  wearied  or  fatigued   manner;   like  one 
wearied. 

2.  So  as  to  weary  or  fatigue ;  wearisomely, 

wear-I-ness,  *wer-l-nesse,  *wer-y  nysse, 
•weyr-y-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  weary,  a. ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  weary  or  fatigued; 
lassitude  or  exhaustion  of   strength   induced  by 
labor  or  exertion  ;  fatigue. 

"At  length  with  weariness  and  wine  oppressed; 
They  rise  from  table,  and  withdraw  to  rest." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses,  xii. 

2.  Uneasiness  proceeding  from  monotonous  con- 
tinuance ;  ennui,  tedium,  languor. 

"Malady — in  part,  I  fear,  provoked 
By  weariness  of  life." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

3.  Wearisomeness,  tediousness,  fatigue. 

"The  more  remained  out  of  the  weariness  and  fatigue 
of  their  late  marches." — Clarendon. 
wear'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.    [WEAR  (\),v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Applied  to  what  is  worn  ;  fit  for  wear- 
ing ;  as,  wearing  apparel. 

C.  Ae  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  carrying  on  or  appendant  to 
the  body ;  the  state  of  having  on,  as  clothes. 

"And  they  do  so  commend  and  approve  my  apparel, 
with  my  judicious  wearing  of  it,  it's  above  wonder."  —Ben 
Jonson:  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor,  ii.  2. 

2.  That  which  is  worn  ;  dress,  clothes,  garments. 
"The  waved  water  chamelot,  was  from  the  beginning- 

esteemed  the  richest  and  bravest  wearing." — P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  xlix. 

wear  -Ish,  *wer-ish,  *wer-ishe,  *wer-yshe,  a. 
[Etym.  doubtful;  probably  connected  with  weary 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Wizened,  shrunk,  withered. 

"Behind  the  goodly  horse  lie  placed  a  little  wearfslt 
man,  and  seeming  to  sight  to  have  but  small  strength."— 
North:  Plutarch,  p.  492. 

2.  Mischievous,  evil-disposed,  malicious,  shrew- 
ish. 

"A  wretched  wearish  elfe." — Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  v.  34. 

3.  Worthless  ;  of  naught. 

"Being  ouerwhelmed  with  werishe  opinions." — Udall: 
Matthew  v. 

wear  -I-s6me,  a,  [Eng.  weary,  a.;  -some.]  Cans- 
ing  weariness ;  tiresome,  fatiguing,  tedious,  irk- 
some, monotonous,  wearying. 

"The  march  of  the  preceding  night  had  been  wear!" 
some." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

wear'-I-some-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  wearisome;  -ly.] 
In  a  wearisome  manner;  so  as  to  cause  weariness; 
tediously. 

"Neither  to  hurry  over  any  part  thoughtlessly,  nor 
lengthen  it  wearisomely."  —  Keeker:  Works,  vol.  vi., 


1,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     ;ell,     chorus,     $hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
ian,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -glon  =  zhiin.     -tlous,     -clous, 


sin,    as.;     expect,     jfenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -Die.     -die.     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


weansomeness 
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weather-fend 


wear-I-s6me-ness,*wear  .. 

f  Eng.  wearisome ;  -ness.}    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  wearisome ;  tiresomeness,  tediousm-  — . 
"But  no  worthy  enterprise  can  be  done  by  us  without 

continuall  plodding  tfnd  wearisomeiiess."  —  Milton.-  Tetrtt- 
jihorfton. 

wear  '-f,  *wear-ie,  *wer-i,  *wer-ie,  *wer-y,  a. 


ag.    According  to 

A.  S.  w6rian=to  wander,  to  travel,  from  w=& 
moor  or  swampy  place;  hence,  the  orig.  meaning 
•was  to  tramp  over  wet  or  swampy  places,  the  most 
1  ikrly  to  cause  fatigue.  W6r  is  identified  by  Skeat 
with  wos,  wds  =  ooze ;  so  that  worig  =  v6si(f= be- 
daubed with  mire;  draggled;  cf.  Icel.  uds=ooze, 
wetness,  toil,  fatigue.] 

1.  Having  the  strength  much  exhausted  by  labor 
or  violent  exertion;   having  the  strength,  endur- 
ance, patience,  or  the  like  worn  out ;  tired,  fatigued, 
•exhausted. 

"The  weary  wanderer  sunk  to  rest." 

Pope;  Homer's  Odyssey,  vi.  i. 

2.  Impatient  of   the  continuance  of   something 
painful,  tedious,  irksome,  or  the  like;  disgusted, 
sick. 

"  I  am  weary  of  this  charge."—  Shakesp.:  Timon,  iii.  4. 

3.  Causing  fatigue  or  tedium;    tiresome,  weari- 
some, irksome. 

"Their  weary  hours  the  warders  wore." 

Soott.  Kokeby,  v.  3. 

*4.  Causing  disgust  or  loathing;  hateful,  odious. 

"The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life." 

Shakesp.;  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

5.  Feeble,  sick,  puny.    (Prov.  <£  Scotch.) 
wear  ~y\  r.  t.  &  i.    [WEARY,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  weary;    to  reduce   or   exhaust    the 
strength  or  endurance  of ;   to  tire,  to  fatigue,  to 
exhaust. 

"  Many  hailing  a  long  time  toearfefl  their  arraes,  chose 
rather  to  cast  their  targets  out  of  their  hands."—  Qaldinye.- 
Ccesar,  fol.  19. 

2.  Toexhaust  the  patienceof ;  to  make  impatient 
of  continuance. 

"Till  God  at  last, 

Wearied  with  their  iniquities,  withdraw 
His  presence."  Milton.-  P.  L.,  iii.  107. 

*3.  To  harass  by  something  irksome. 

"To  weary  him  with  my  assiduous  cries." 

Miltou;  P.  L.,  xi.  310. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  weary,  tired, or  fatigued; 

to  tire ;  to  become  impatient  of  continuance. 

If  To  weary  out :  To  subdue  or  exhaut't  by  fatigue 
or  irksomeness. 

wear  y",  subst*  [A.  S.  werg=n  curse.]  A  curse. 
(Only  used  in  the  phrase  "  \\~eartj  fa'  you,"  "  Weary 
on  you,"  &c.— a  curse  on  you.)  (Scotch.) 

wear  -y"-f ul,  «.    [WEARIFUL.] 

wea'-gand.  *wea -z6n,  *we  sand,  *we  sande, 


*II.  Fiy.:  A  loan,  ni'-aii,  -ii'-akins  fellow. 

"The  weasel  Scot 
Comes  sneaking."  .s'An  £»'>•;>..•  Henry  I'.,  i.  '1 

weasel-coot,  s.    [WEASEL,  1.  C!i.] 
weasel-faced,  a.    Having  a    sharp,  thin    f_ace, 

lik;-  ;i  \vca-rl. 

weasel-fish,  s.    [WHISTLE-FISH.] 

weasel -lemur,  s. 

Zool. :  Lt-pileniur mustelinus.    [LEPILEMCK.] 

*weasel-ling,  *weazel-ling,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Probably  the  Five-bearded  Rockling, 
M"fi  (la  mustela,  the  Gad  us  mustela  of  Liuueeus. 

"Mttstela  marina,  called  by  some  a  teenzel-ling,  which, 
salted  and  dried,  becomes  a  good  Lenten  dish." — Browne: 
Norfolk  Fishes. 

wea  -§el-snout,    s.    [Eng.    weasel    and  snout.] 
Named  from  the  form  of  the  corolla. 
Bot, :  The  sub-genus  Galeobdolou  (q.  v.). 

*wea§ -I-ness,  *weas-y-nes,  *.  [Eng.  weasy; 
-;iess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  weasy  ;  carnal 
pride. 

"  But  he  acknowledged  not  God  to  be  the  auctor  of 
them.  And  therefore  of  pryde  and  weas  tines  gaue  Iii  in- 
self  e  vp  vnto  his  owne  lustis." — Joye:  Expos,  of  Daniel, 
ch.  zi. 

*wea§  -ft  a.  [Lit.=wheezing  or  breathing  hard, 
from  being  puffed  up  with  high'  and  good  living.] 
Gluttonous,  sensual. 

"They  wexed  weasy  and  fatte,  as  saith  the  song  of 
Moses." — Joye;  Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  iv. 

wea^h -er,  *wed-er,  *wed-re,  *wed-yr,  s.  &  a. 
fA.  S.  weder;  cogn.  with  Dut.  weder;  Icel.  vedhr; 
Dan.  veir;  Sw.  vader;  O.  H.  Ger.  wetar;  Ger. 
wet ter=  weather ;  gewitter=&  storm;  cf.  Icel.  land- 
I'idhri^a  land-wind ;  &e  tdA-w'd  ATI  =  bright  weather; 
Lith.  w$tra=a storm, stormy  weather;  Rnss.  vieter\ 
i'i"e/r'=wind,  breeze.  From  the  same  root  as  WIND 
(1),*.] 

A,  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  general  term  for  the  atmospheric  conditions, 
or  the  state  of  the  air,  with  special  reference  to  the 
questions  of  cold  or  heat,  pressure,  dryness,  humid- 
ity, presence  or  absence  of  rain,  occurrence  of  sun- 
shine, or  any  other  meteorological  phenomena;  as 
warm  weather,  dry  iveath<jr,  wet  weather,  stormy 
weather,  hazy  weather,  &c.  The  science  which 
investigates  the  causes  of  these  changes  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  attempts  to  trace  them  to  their 
origin  is  called  Meteorology  (q.  v.). 

"When  the  wind  is  thus  settled,  we  have  commonly 
fair  weather.'' — Dampier:  Discourse  of  Winds,  ch.  i. 

If  In  some  tropical  countries  the  seasons  are  so 
regular  that  the  weather  for  any  particular  mouth 
may  be  predicted  long  beforehand  without  any  con- 
siderable liability  to  error.  For  instance,  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  from  November  1  to  Juno  1  in 
Central  India  there  will  be  only  two  or  three  rainy 


*we  zand,  *.  [A.  S.  wuend.ltH£rend-the  gullet,  days,  while  between  June  15  and  September  15  theri 
prob.  pr.  par.  ot  wheeze  (q.  v.),  and  8O=thewheez-  will  be  fcw  dayg  t|iat  are  not  raiuy.  [ MONSOON 
ing-thing;  cogn.  With  O.  Fries,  wnsende,  wasande;  ^- -*  « — j.--i: — ^r — 1.._ ;. 


O.  H.Ger.  weisunt;  M.  H.Ger.  weisant.}    The  wind- 
pipe or  trachea. 

"The  fiend  go  down  my  wrasand  with  a  bare  blade  at 
his  belt."—  Scott:  Rub  Roy,  ch.  xxxvi. 

wea-s,el,  *we-sel,  *we-sele,  *we-zill,  s.  [A.S. 
wesle ;  cogn.  with  Dutch  u-f-Z'-l;  Icel.  visla;  Danish 
vtKsel;  Sw.  vessla;  O.  H.  <jer.  visaia,  wiftela:  Ger. 
wiescl.  Probably  from  the  same  root  as  WIZEN 
(q.v.).l 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Zool.:  The  genus  Putorius;  specif.,  Putnrius 
vulgar  itt,  the  Common  Wensel.  Length  about 
twelve  inches,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  nearly  a 
quarter.  Body  extremely  slender  and  arched,  head 
email  and  flattened,  eyes  black  and  remarkably 
quick  and  lively,  ears  short  and  rounded;  the  neck 
is  long,  being  but  little  shorter  than  the  trunk  and 
very  flexible;  tail  short,  and  without  a  terminal 
tuft  of  hair;  legs  short  and  furred  to  end  of  toes. 
Upper  part  light  reddish-brown,  under  surface  quite 
white.  It  feeds  on  mice  and  rats,  moles  and  small 
birds,  and,  according  to  Bell  (British  Quadrupeds. 
p.  183),  it  would  appear  that  this  animal  ought 
rather  to  be  fosternq  as  a  destroyer  of  vermin  than 
extirpated  as  a  noxious  depredator.  Occasionally 
the  weasel  becomes  white  in  winter,  though  the  tail 
always  retains  its  reddish  tinge,  as  that  of  the 
Ermine  does  its  black  tip.  In  this  white  stage  the 
Weasel  is  the  Mustela  nivalis  of  Linnaeus. 

*'L  Ornith.:  A  bird  which  Browne  calls  Mustela 
•variw/ata.  Probably  the  Smew  (q.  v.) ;  Mergus 
albe  Hits,  the  M.  mustelaris  of  Gesner. 

"Divers  other  sorts  of  dive-fowl  .  .  .  the  variegated  or 
party-colored  weazrl,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  it 
beareth  unto  a  weasel  in  the  head."—  Browne:  Birds  of 
Norfolk,  ' 


_   __  _ 

SEASON.]  Prediction  in  any  particular  year  in 
temperate  climates  is  much  more  liable  to  error, 
though  on  a  series  of  years  there  is  tolerable  uni- 
formity, so  that  such  expressions  have  arisen  as 
March  winds,  April  showers,  and  November  fog;;. 
The  popular  belief  that  the  weather  can  be  pre- 
dicted by  noting  the  changes  of  the  moon  is  errone- 
ous. Mostother  popular  notions  regarding  weather 
signs  are  more  or  loss  accurate.  In  predicting  the 
weather  in  Great  Britain  the  meteorologists  labor 
under  this  groat  disadvantage,  that  the  approach, 
say,  of  a  depression  from  the  Atlantic,  the  ordinary 
precursor  of  a  storm,  cannot  be  telegraphed  till  it 
has  reached  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  a  storm  crossing  this  country  from  tho 
southwest  be  moving  toward  New  York,  its  progress 
can  be  telegraphed  to  that  city  whenever  it  reaches 
the  Pacific  shores  of  the  continent. 

*2.  Change  of  the  state  of  tho  air. 

*3.  Hence,  6g.,  vicissitude,  change  of  condition. 

"An  ancient  family,  which  have  stood  against  the  waves 
and  treat  hers  of  time."—  Bttcon. 

*4.  A  light   rain,  a  shower.      (Wyclifft?:  Dcuter- 
onomii  xxxii.  2.) 
*5.  Wind. 
*6.  A  storm,  a  tempest. 


"  Roaring  louder  than  the  sea  or  i. 

SHakesji.:   Winter's  Tale,  iii.  8. 

*7.  Bad,  wet,  or  inclement  weather. 

;'  Seynge  this  bysshop  with  his  company  sj-ttyng  in  the 
weder."  —  Fabyan:  Ctirvnycle,  ch.  fxzziii.  * 

8.  The  inclination  or  obliquity  of  the  sails  of  a 
windmill  to  the  plane  of  revolution. 

II.  Naut.  :  The  side  of  the  vessel  exposed  to  the 
wind;  in  contradistinction  to  the  lee  or  leeward 
side,  which  is  away  from  the  wind. 


B.  ,is  at 

Xaittinit:  Toward  tho  wind;  windward.  (I"-od 
frequently  in  composition :  as,  weather~quartert 

i"  '"/•  .  Air.  j 

IF  *(l)  To  make  fair  weather:  To  flatter;  to  con- 
ciliate by  fair  words  and  a  show  of  friendship. 
[.FAIR-WEATHER,  2.1 

"  I  must  make  fair  weather  yet  awhile." 

Shakesp.:  /Wry  VI.,  /V.  //.,  v.  1. 

(2)  To  make  (food  (or  had)  weather: 

Naut. :  To  bohave  well  (or  ill)  in  a  storm ;  to  ship 
little  (or  much)  water. 

weather-anchor,  s. 

ynut.:  The  anchor  lying  to  windward,  by  which 
the  ship  rides  when  moored. 

weather-beaten,  a.  Beaten  by  tho  wind;  .-i'a- 
sonod  by  exposure  to  all  sorts  of  weather. 

"  H'riither-beaten  old  seamen  who  had  risen  from  being 
cabin-boys  to  be  Admirals."  —  Macatttay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
XV. 

^[  Itis  probable  that  weather-beaten  should  really 
be  weather-bitten  (q.  v.).  In  some  cases  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  corruption  of  the  latter  word:  as  in 
Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  v.  2 : 

"Like  a  weather-bitten  conduit." 

*weather-bit,  'weather-bitten,  a.  [Cf.  Sw. 
fiXderfti'te  11= weather-bit  ten  ;  Norw.  vederl>ih'n.\  Bit- 
ten, nipped,  or  frozen  by  the  weather.  [WEATHER- 
BEATEN.] 

*weather-blown,  a.    Weather-beaten  ;  exposed. 

"Strong  Enispe  that  for  height  is  leeather-blvwn." 
Chapman:  Homer'*  Iliad,  ii.  532. 

weather-board,  r.  t.  To  nail  boards  upon,  as 
on  a  roof  or  side  of  a  house,  lapping  one  over  an- 
other, in  order  to  prevent  rain,  snow,  &c.,  from 
penetrating  it. 

weather-board,  s. 

1.  Nautical: 

(1)  That  side  of  a  ship  which  is  toward  the  wind ; 
the  windward  side. 

(2)  A  piece  of  plank  placed  in  the  ports  of  a  ship 
when  laid  up  in  ordinary,  and  serving  as  a  protec- 
tion from   bad  weather.    They  are  tixed  in  an  in- 
clined p<>sition,  so  as  to  turn  oft"  tho  rain  without 

Rreventiug  the  circu- 
ition  of  air. 

2.  Build,    (pi.)  : 
Weather- boardiu  g 
(q.  v.) 

weather- board- 
ing, s.  Hoards  nailed 
with  a  lap  on  each 
other  to  prevent  the 
penetration  of  rain, 
snow,  <fcc.,  as  on  roofs, 
the  sides  of  houses, 
&c. 

weather-boarding 

gauge,  *.   [BOARDING- 
QAUOK,] 

weather-bound,  a.  Delayed  or  restrained  from 
•ailing  by  bad  weather. 

weather-bow,  s, 

Ha  tit.:  The  side  of  a  ship's  bow  that  is  to  wind- 
ward. 

weather-bOX,  s.  A  kind  of  hygrometer,  usual]? 
in  tho  shape  of  a  toy  house,  in  winch  certain  me- 
chanical results  from  the  weight  or  fixture  of 
materials  due  to  dampness  are  made  to  move  «;: 
figure  or  pair  of  figures — a  man  and  a  woman  on  A 
poised  arm,  for  instance,  so  that  tho  former  ad- 
vances from  his  porch  in  wet.  and  the  latter  in  dry 
weather. 

weather-breeder,  *. 

1.  A  distant,  but  approaching  cloud.  (U.  S.  Col* 
Zoo.) 

'2.  A  tine  day  which  is  supposed  to  presage  fool 
weather.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

weather-cloth,  s. 

Naut. :  A  long  piece  of  canvas  or  tarpauling  used 
to  preserve  the  hammocks  from  injury  by  the 
weather,  when  stowed,  or  to  defend  persons  from 
the  wind  and  spray. 

weather-cock, «.  &  v.    [WEATHERCOCK.] 

*weather-driven,  a.  Driven  by  winds  or  storms ; 
forced  by  stress  of  weather. 

"Philip,  during  his  voyage  towards  Spain,  was  weather- 
driven  into  VVeymouth."—  Caret*?:  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

weather-eye,  s.  The  eye  that  looks  at  the  -ky 
to  forecast  the  weather. 

TI  To  keep  one's  weather-eye  open  (or  awake) :  To 
bo  sharply  on  one's  guard;  to  have  or  keep  one's 
wits  about  one.  (Slang.) 

*  weather-fend,  v.  t.  To  defend  or  shelter  from 
the  weather. 

"The  lime-grove,  which  weather-fends  your  cell." 


House,  with  Weather- 
boards. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,    what,     fail,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,    pfit. 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  lew. 


weather-fish 
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weave 


weather-flab, «. 

Ichthy.:  Misunrnus  fossilis,  called  also  the  Mud- 
fish and  Thunder-flab.  It  is  about  a  foot  in  length, 
dark-brown  above,  Hocked  with  black;  abdomen 
orange,  with  black  spots.  In  Germany  and  Austria 
it  is  regarded  as  a  weather-prophet,  because  it 
usually  comes  to  the  surface  about  twenty-four 
hours  before  bad  weather,  and  moves  about  with 
unusual  energy.  This  habit  has  sometimes  led  to 
its  being  confined  in  a  glass  globe  as  an  animated 
barometer.  (Heeley :  frenhwater  Fishes  of  Europe.) 

weather-gage,  s.    [WEATHER-GAUGE.] 

weather-gall,  s.  The  same  as  WATEB-GALL 
(q.v.). 

weather-gauge,  weather-gage,  a. 
1.  Lit.  <ft  Xtiut.:   The  advantage  of   the  wind; 
specifically  the  position  or  station  of  one  ship  to 
the  windward  of  another. 

"Take  a  turn  round  the  back  o'  the  hill  to  gain  the 
wind  on  them;  and  when  thou'st  got  the  weather-stave  thou 
mayst  drive  them  before  thee  as  gently  as  so  many  inno- 
cent lambs." — Scott:  Ivanhoe,  ch.  i. 

•2.  Fig. :  Advantage  of  position ;  superiority, 
vantage. 

Were  the  line 

Of  Rokeby  once  combined  with  mine, 
I  gain  the  weather-aaoe  of  fate  !" 

St;,tt:  Hukeby,  vi.  24. 

weather-gaw,  s.    [WEATHER-GALL.] 
weather-glass,  i. 

Physics:  A  popular  name  for  a  barometer  (q.  v.), 
the  weather  indications  of  which  are  often  gradu- 
ated thus: 

Height.  State  of  the  weather. 

31     inches Very  dry. 

80',       "       Settled  weather. 

30J4      "       '. Fine  weather. 

SO         "       Variable. 

29X      "       Rain  or  wind. 

29^,       "       Much  rain. 

29         "       Tempest. 

weather-gleam,  s.  A  peculiar  clear  sky  near  the 
horizon.  (/You.) 

"You  have  marked  the  lighting  of  the  sky  just  above 
the  horizon  when  clouds  are  about  to  break  up  and  dis- 
appear. Whatever  name  you  gave  it  you  would  hardly 
improve  o*n  that  of  the  weather-gleam,  which  in  some  of 
our  dialects  it  bears." — Trench:  English  Past  and  Present, 
lect.  5. 

*weather-hardened,  a.  Weather-beaten ;  sea- 
soned by  exposure  to  the  weather. 

"  A  countenance  weather-hardened  as  it  was." — Southey: 
Doctor,  ch.  ix. 

t  weather-harp,  s.  A  largo  .Eolian  harp.  (Ros- 
siter.) 

'weather-headed,  a.  Having  a  sheepish  look. 
(Scotch.) 

"That  old  weather-headed  fool."— Conffrci'e:  Love  for 
Love,  ii.  7. 

*\  Probably  a  corruption  of  wether-headed. 

weather-helm,  8. 

Naut.:  A  ship  is  said  to  carry  a  weather-helm 
when,  owing  to  her  having  a  tendency  to  gripe,  the 
helm  requires  to  be  kept  a  little  to  windward,  or 
a-woather,  in  order  to  prevent  her  head  from  com- 
ing up  in  the  wind  when  sailing  close-hauled. 

•weather-house, subst.  A  weather-box  (q.v.). 
(Cowper:  Task,  i.  211.) 

weather-line,  8.  The  line  where  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  touches  and  rises  above  the  soil,  and  is  thus 
exposed  to  the  weather. 

"The  weather-line.,  just  by  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
where  the  durability  of  timber  is  put  to  the  severest 
test."  —  Xudie:  Pop.  Guide  to  the  Obs.  of  Xature. 

weather-moldings,  s.  pi. 

Arch.:  Drip-stones  or  canopies  over  a  door,  in- 
tended to  throw  off  the  rain. 

weather-proof,  a.  Proof  against  the  weather ; 
able  to  afford  adequate  protection  against  a  tem- 
pest or  to  pass  through  one  uninjured. 

"Our  bark's  not  weather-proof."— Quarles:  History  of 
Jonah,  E.  i.  b. 

weather-prophet,  s.    One  who  foretells  coming 
lather  ;  one  who  is  weather-wise. 
weather-quarter,  s. 

'autical:  The  quarter  of  a  ship  which  is  or  the 

.dward  side. 

eather-roll,  a. 
Naut.:  The  roll  of  a  ship  to  the  windward  in  a 

vy  sea,  upon  the  beams.    (Opposed  to  lee-lurch.) 

•eather- shore, ». 

'autical :  The  shore  which  lies  to  windward  of  a 

P. 

•eather-side,  n. 

'out. :  That  side  of  a  ship  under  sail  upon  which 

•wind  blows,  or  which  is  to  windward. 


weather-signal,  s.    [STORM-SIGNAL.] 
*weather-spy,  «.    An  astrologer ;  one  who  fore- 
tells the  weatlu'r;  a  weather-prophet. 

"A  gulling  weather-*py." — Donne:  Satire  i. 

weather-stain,  s.  A  stain  or  mark  caused  by 
exposure  to  the  weather. 

"With  ireathfr-tttalns  upon  the  wall, 
And  stairways  worn,  and  crazy  doors." 

Louufellnti-.     Wailsiile  III  11.      (Prel.) 

weather-strip,  a.  A  piece  of  board,  rubber,  or 
tin-  like,  which  closes  accurately  the  space  between 
the  shut  door  and  the  threshold. 

weather-tide,  s. 

Naut. :  The  tide  which  sets  against  the  leeside  of 
a  ship,  impelling  her  to  windward. 

weather-tiling,  *. 

Build. :  Tiling  placed  in  a  vertical  position  on  the 
side  of  a  house. 

•weather-vane,  s.    A  vane ;  a  weather-cock, 
weather-wind,  s. 
Bot.:  Convolvulus  sepium. 

weather-wise,  a.  Wise  or  skillful  in  foreseeing 
or  predicting  changes  of  the  weather. 

"After  I  perceaued  them  to  be  weather-wise."— Hack- 
Inyt:  Voyages,  i.  281. 

•weather-wiser,  s.  Something  which  predicts 
or  foreshows  the  weather. 

"The  flowers  of  pimpernel,  the  o|>ening  and  shutting 
of  which  are  the  countryman's  weather-wiser." — Derham: 
Physico-Theol.,  bk.  x. 

•weather-work,  s.  Defense  or  provision  against 
the  wind,  sea,  &c. 

"To  caulk  the  decks  and  inside  weather-works  of  the 
ships." — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

weather-worn,  a.  Worn  by  the  action  of  or  by 
exposure  to  the  weather ;  weathered. 

•weather-wrack,  s.  Something  damaged  by 
exposure  to  the  weather. 

"  You  need  not  mistrust 
A  weather-wrack." 
Beatim.  A  Flet. :  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  ii. 

wea(h'-Sr,  v.  t.  &  i.    [WEATHEK,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  air ;  to  expose  to  the  air. 

"Soaring  through  his  wide  empire  of  the  aire 
To  weather  his  brode  sailes." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  42. 

2.  To  bear  up  against  and  overcome,  as  danger  or 
difficulty  ;  to  sustain  the  effects  of  or  pass  through 
without  permanent  injury  or  loss;  as,  to  weather 
difficulties. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geol. :  To  cause  to  alter  in  color,  coherence,  or 
composition,  and  to  decay  through  the  influence  of 
the   weather.      (Spec,    in    the    pa.    and   pr.    par.) 
[WEATHERED,  II.  2.,  WEATHERING,  II.  2.] 

2.  Nautical : 

(1)  To  sail  to  the  windward  of;  to  pass  to  wind- 
ward. 

"  Whilst  Arethusa  was  on  this  (port)  tack,  Neptune  hove 
round  again  and  weathered  her,  thus  becoming  leading 
vessel  again."— Held,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

(2)  To  boar  up  against  and  come  through,  though 
with  difficulty.    (Said  of  a  ship  in  a  storm,  as  also 
of  a  captain  or  pilot.) 

"  Many  a  rough  sea  had  he  weather'd  in  her." 

TennyxoH:  Enoch  Arden,  135. 

B.  Intransitive : 

Geol. :  To  undergo  alteration  tending  to  decom- 
position, to  decay  by  the  action  of  the  weather. 
^1  1.  To  weather  a  point: 

(1)  Naut.:  To  gain  a  point  toward  the  wind,  as  a 
ship. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  gain  or  accomplish  a  point  against 
opposition. 

"  We  have  been  tugging  a  great  while  against  the 
stream,  and  have  almost  weathered  our  point:  astretchor 
two  more  will  do  the  work."— Aditison.  ( Todd. ) 

2.  To  weather  out :  To  endure  ;  to  hold  out  to  the 
end  against. 

"  When  we  have  pnss'd  these  gloomy  hours, 
And  weathered  out  the  storm  that  beats  upon  us." 

Addison.     (Z'oiM.) 

weath  -er-cBck,  *wed-yr-cok,  subst.  [English 
weather,  and  cock,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  vane;  a  weather-vane  ;  a  figure  placed 
on  the  top  of  a  spire,  steeple,  roof,  or  the  like, 
which  turns  with  the  wind,  and  shows  its  direction. 
So  called  because  the  figure  of  a  cock,  as  an  em- 
blem of  vigilance,  was  a  favorite  form  of  vane. 
"  He  saw  the  gilded  weathercock 
Swim  iu  the  moonlight  as  he  passed." 

Longfellow:  Landlord's  Tale. 


2.  Fig.:  Any  person  or  thing  that  turns  easily  and 
frequently;  a  ficklr.  inconstant  person. 

"' Where  had  you  this  pretty  weathercock?'  'Icannot 
tell  what  the  dickens  his  name  is  my  husband  had  him 
of.'  "— Sknkesp . :  Mfrrij  H'ives,  iii.  2. 

•weath  -er-cock,  v.  t.  [WEATHEKCOCK,  s.]  To 
serve  as  a  weathercock  to  or  upon. 

"  Whoso  blazing  wyvern  weat hercocked  the  spire." 

Tennyson:  Aylmer' *  Field,  17. 

weath  -ered,  a.    [Eng.  weather;  -ed.] 

I.  Ord.  Language :  Seasoned  by  exposure  to  t  he- 
weather  ;  weather-beaten. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  Applied  to  surfaces  which  have  a  small 
slope  or  inclination  given  to  them  to  prevent  water 
lodging  on  them,  as  window-sills,  the  tops  of  classic 
cornices,  and  the  upper  surface  of  most  flat  stone- 
work. 

"So  much  of  the  outer  surface  as  protrudes  from  the 
wall  is  weathered,  or  sloped  off  to  carry  the  water  away." 
— Cannell's  Technical  Educator,  pt.  xi.,  p.  294. 

2.  Geol. :  Altered  and  more  or  less  decomposed, 
disintegrated,  or  decayed  through  the  operation  of 
the  weather. 

weath  -er-Ing,  *wed-er-ynge,  subst.  [English 
weather;  -ing.] 

*I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Weather. 

"Which  would  haue  bene,  with  the  weathering  which, 
we  had,  ten  or  twelve  dayes  worke."— HacMiiyf;  royaffm, 
iii.  515. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  The  act  of  giving  an  inclination,  or  the 
inclination  given  to  a  surface  so  as  to  enable  it  to 
tli row  off  water. 

Z.  Geol. :  The  disintegration  and  decay  of  rocks 
under  the  influence  of  the  weather.  The  alterna- 
tions of  heat  and  cold  often  make  rocks  brittle. 
The  freezing  of  water  within  their  interstices  also 
has  a  destructive  effect.  When  rocks  are  composed 
of  two  or  more  minerals,  which  expand  differently 
when  heated,  and  contract  differently  when  they 
become  cold,  a  powerful  destructive  agency  is  es- 
tablished. The  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  acts  on 
rocks  containing  lime,  and  rain  and  wind  remove 
the  bicarbonate.  Wind  also  at  times  raises  sand, 
which  scours  the  rocks  and  somewhat  wastes  them 
away.  (Lyell.) 

weath -er-11-ness,  s.    [Eng.  weatherly;  -ness.] 

Naut. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  woatherly. 

"The  properties  in  a  yacht  which  govern  speed  or 
weatherliness." — Field,  April  4,  1885. 

weath  -Sr-lf,  a.    [Eng.  weather;  -ly.~] 

Naut. :  Applied  to  a  ship  when  she  holds  a  good 
wind ;  that  is,  when  she  presents  so  groat  a  lateral 
resistance  to  the  water,  when  close-hauled,  that 
she  makes  very  little  leeway. 

"  It  was  considered  desirable  she  should  possess  more 
weatherly  power."— field,  Feb.  11,  1888. 

weath  -er-most,  a.    [Eng.  weather;  -most.'] 
Naut. :  Being  furthest  to  the  windward. 
"The  weathermost  portion  of  the  sail   exercises  very 
little  power  on.  the  ship."— Field,  Feb.  25.  1888. 

*wea,h-er-5r-&-gf ,  s.  [Eng.  weather;  ^logy.} 
A  humorously  coined  word  to  express  the  science  of 
the  weather.  (Byron.) 

weave  (1),  *weve  (pa.  t.  *waf,  *weaved,  wove. 
pa.  par.  *iveaved,  woven,  *ivovun),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
wefan  (pa.  t.  wcef,  pa.  par.  we  fen)  ,<fcogn.  with  Dut. 
weven;  Icel.  vefa  (pa.  t.  vaf,  pa.  par.  ojinn) ;  Dan. 
vceve ;  Sw.  vefva ;  Ger.  weben  (pa.  t.  wob,  pa.  par. 
gewoben) ;  Sansc.  vd,  ve,vap.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  form  by  the  interlacing  of  anything  flexible, 
such  as  threads,  yarns,  filaments,  or  strips  of  differ- 
ent materials ;  to  form  by  texture,  or  by  the  inse.r- 
tion  and  interlacing  of  one  part  of  a  material  within 
another. 

"  The  women  wove  hangings  for  the  grove." — 2  Kings 
xxiii.  7. 

2.  To  form  a  texture  with ;  to  interlace  or  inter- 
twine so  as  to  form  a  fabric. 

"  When  she  weaved  the  sleided  silk." 

Shakesp. :  Pericles,  iv.    (Chorus.) 

3.  To  entwine;  to  unite  by  intermixture  or  close 
connection  ;  to  unite  closely  or  intimately. 

"Those  [notions]  which  nre  supposed  woven  into  the  very 
principles  of  their  being."— Locke:  Human  Understand., 
bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

•4.  To  contrive,  fabricate,  or  construct  with  design 
or  elaborate  care ;  as,  to  wea.ve  a  plot. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  practice  weaving;  to  work  with  a  loom. 

"Whether  they  be  ...  spinning,  weaving,  sowing, 
or  brushing." — Vives:  Instruct,  of  a  Christian  Woman. 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  x. 


.1,    bfiy;     pout,    J<5wl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     jhin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophou,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     {ion,     -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      Ac.  =bel,     del. 
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2.  To  become  woven  or  interwoven. 

"The  amorous  vine  which  in  the  elm  still  weaves." 

H".  lintiene. 

II.  Manage:  To  make  a  motion  of  the  head,  nork, 
and  body  from  side  to  side,  like  the  shuttle  of  a 
weavnr.  (Said  of  a  horse.) 

*weave  (2) ,  r.  i.  &  t.    [WAVE,  r.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  wave,  to  float,  to  fluctuate,  to 
waver. 

"'Twixt  life  and  death,  long  to  and  fro  she  tutored.** 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  v.  10. 

B.  Tr(*}i8-:  To  wave,  to  shake,  to  brandish. 
"Shaking  a  pike    .    .    .    and  weaving  them  amaine." — 

Backluyt:   Voyages,  iii.  566. 

*weaved,  pret.&pa.  par.  of  r.    [WEAVE  (1),  v.] 
weav  -er,  *weyv-er,  s.   [Eng.  weave  (1),  v, ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lanfi. :  One  who  weaves ;  one  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  weave  cloth,  Ac. 

"Then  weavers  stretch  your  stays  upon  the  weft." 
Drydcn;   Virgil;  Georgic  i.  381. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ornith.:  A  weaver-bird  (q.  v.). 

"  Weavers  prefer  to  build  on  trees  where  the  long 
slender  twigs  droop  towards  the  ground,  and  so  afford  a 
nice  vertical  slender  support." — Mature,  May  81,  1888,  p. 
104. 

2.  Zodl.   (pi.):  The  Tubitelte  (q.  v.).     (Griffiths: 
Cuvier,  ziii.  404.) 

weaver-bird, «. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the 
family  Ploceidro  (q.  v.).  Both  the  scientific  and 
trivial  names  of  these  birds  have 
reference  to  the  remarkable  struc- 
ture of  their  nests.  The  Weaver- 
birds  are  large  finches,  with 
somewhat  elongated  bodies,  mod- 
erate wings,  long  tails,  and  very 
bright  coats,  the  latter  often 
varied  in  the  breeding  sea- 
son. Yellow  and  yellowish- red  are 
the  prevailing  tints,  but  species 
occur  in  which  black,  red,  white, 
or  gray  predominates.  The 
Weaver-birds  are  extremely  social, 
and  many  of  the  species  live  in 
largo  colonies  during  the  period 
of  incubation.  The  nests  of  the 
various  species  differ  considera- 
bly in  shape  and  general  structure, 
aomo  (as  the  genus  Oriolinus) , 
building  a  .separate  nest  for  the 
male,  while  the  female  sits  in 
another  on  her  eggs,  till  relieved 
by  her  mate;  others  aeain  contain  Mahali Weaver- 
more  than  one  chamber,  as  that  bird  and  Nest, 
of  the  Golden  Weaver-bird,  Plo- 
ceus  galbula;  while  the  Social  Weaver-birds,  Plo- 
ceus  or  Philceterus  socius,  construct  an  um- 
brella-like roof,  under  which  from  »X)  to  1,000 
separate  nests  have  been  found.  But  in  all  cases 
fibers,  slender  twigs,  or  blades  of  grass  are 
the  materials  employed,  the  whole  being  tightly 
woven,  after  having  been  rendered  more  flexible 
and  adhesive  by  the  application  of  saliva.  The 
nests  themselves  consist  of  a  more  or  lens  globular 
portion,  elongated  into  a  tube  below,  with  the 
entrance  at  the  bottom  or  at  the  side.  They  are 
very  generally  suspended  at  the  extremities  of 
branches,  and  often  over  water,  probably  as  afford- 
ing security  against  monkeys,  snakes,  and  other 
enemies.  The  Mahali  Weaver-bird  (Ploceus  taha) 
is  said  to  insert  thorns  into  its  nest,  as  a  further 
protection  against  marauders.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  the  Golden  Weaver-bird  has  begun  to 
build  on  the  telegraph  wires  by  the  side  of  the  rail- 
way in  Natal,  owing  to  the  rapid  destruction  of  the 
willows  before  advancingcivilization  (NafaWi  May 
31, 1888). 

weaver-finch,  s. 

Ornith.:  Any  individual  of  the  Ploceidce  (q.  v.): 
"The  Ploceidse,  or  Wrnver'flnches,  are  especially  char- 
acteristic of  the  Ethiopian  region." — Wallace:  Geog.  Dist. 
Animals,  ii.  286. 

weaver-fish,  «.    [WEEVEE.] 
weaver's  shuttle,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Ovulutn  volva.  The  popular  name  has 
reference  to  its  shape. 

*weav'-er-ess,  a.  [Eng.  weaver;  -ess.]  A  female 
•weaver. 

"In  the  hands  of  an  ancient  weaver  and  weaveress." — 
J.  H.  Blunt.-  Hist,  of  Dursley,  222. 

weav  -Ing,  *wev-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &a.  [WEAVE 
(1)* v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  partictp.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  one  who  weaves ;  the  act 
-or  process  of  producing  cloth,  &c.,  by  the  combina- 
tion of  flexible  fibres.    It  is  an  art  of  very  remote 


antiquity.  The  frame  or  apparatus  on  which  cloth 
iswoyen  is  termed  a  loom  (q.  v.).  In  all  kinds  of 
weaving,  whether  plain  or  figured,  one  system  of 
threads,  called  the  woof  or  weft,  is  made  to  pass 
alternately  under  and  over  another  system  of 
threads  called  the  warp,  web,  or  chain.  The 
essential  operation  of  weaving  is  the  successive 
raising  of  certain  threads  of  the  warp,  and  the  de- 
pression of  others  for  the  reception  of  the  weft- 
shot.  This  operation  is  called  shedding.  The  web, 
which  is  of  any  convenient  length,  is  kept  stretched 
between  two  parallel  beams,  fixed  horizontally  be- 
tween upright  standards.  The  one  beam,  on  which 
the  warp  is  wound,  is  called  the  yarn-roll,  and  the 
other  on  which  the  cloth  is  wound,  the  cloth-beam 
or  roll.  The  weft-shot  is  introduced  or  carried 
through  the  shed  by  the  shuttle.  Weaving  is  per- 
formed by  hand  on  hand-looms,  and  by  steam  or 
other  motive  power  on  power-looms.  In  its  most 
general  sense,  the  term  comprehends  not  only  the 
making  of  those  textile  fabrics  prepared  in  the 
loom,  but  also  net-work,  lacework,  &c.  Where  the 
color  of  the  yarn  in  warp  and  weft  is  the  same,  the 
process  is  called  plain  weaving,  and  the  result  is  a 
fabric  of  uniform  color,  in  which  the  warp  and  weft 
threads  regularly  interlace.  Pattern  weaving  con- 
sists either  in  using  different  colors  in  warp  or  weft 
or  in  both,  or  in  weaving  with  more  complicated 
machines,  or  in  combining  both  variations.  Double 
weaving  consists  in  weaving  two  webs  simulta- 
neously one  above  the  other,  and  interweaving  the 
two  at  intervals  so  as  to  form  a  double  cloth. 
Kidderminster  or  Scotch  carpeting  is  the  chief  ex- 
ample of  this  process.  Pile  weaving  is  the  process 
by  which  fabrics  like  velvet,  velveteen,  corduroy, 
and  Turkish  carpets  are  produced.  [LoOM  (1), 
JACOUARD.] 

IT  Though  skins  of  animals  formed  the  chief 
clothing  material  in  the  Stone  Age,  yet  the  arts  of 
spinning  and  weaving  were  practiced,  spindle- 
whorls  and  fabrics  (the  material  is  flax,  hemp  being 
unknown)  having  been  found  in  the  Swiss  lake- 
dwellings  of  that  period.  The  art  of  weaving  seems 
to  have  existed  in  China  and  in  India  from  a  remote 
period  of  antiquity.  It  is  also  represented  in  sculp- 
tureon  the  Egyptian  monumentsatThebes.  Women, 
many  of  them  slaves  or  devotees  attached  to  tem- 
ples, wove  fabrics  in  Greece  and  Rome,  while  in 
Egypt  the  work  was  performed  by  men.  Theprime- 
val  looms  were  everywhere  rude,  but  the  Hindus, 
with  humble  machines,  turn  out  excellent  fabrics. 
In  1132  and  1331  continental  weavers  settled  in  Eng- 
land. In  1738,  Mr.  Charles  Wyatt,  of  Birmingham, 
and  Mr.  Lewis  Paul,  a  foreigner  with  whom  he  was 
in  partnership,  took  out  a  patent  for  spinning  by 
means  of  rollers,  as  did  Arkwright  in  1769.  The 
first  power  loom  forcotton-weavingwas  established 
in  Glasgow  in  1798.  In  1801,  Jacquard  exhibited  in 
Paris  the  loom  called  after  him.  In  1809,  John 
Heathcoat,  a  stocking-weaver,  invented  the  bobbin- 
net  machine. 

weaz  -en,  adj.  [A.  S.  wisnian  =  to  become  dry; 
Icel.  visna  —  to  wither,  from  visinn  =  withered,  pal- 
sied, dried  up;  Dan.  &  Sw.  vi**?n=  withered:  Sw. 
vtssna=tofade;  O.  H.  Ger.  w$saren=to  dry.]  Thin, 
lean,  wizened,  withered. 

"His  shadowy  figure  and  dark  weazen  face." — Irving; 
Sketch- Book;  Christmas  Dinner. 

weazen-faced,  a.    Wizen-faced,  withered. 

"The  door  .  .  .  was  opened,  and  a  little  blear-eyed, 
weazen -faced  ancient  man  came  creeping  out."— Dickens; 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xi. 

Web,  webbe,  K.  [A.  S.  tref>6,  web;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
Web^  webbe  J  Icel.  vefr,  genit.  vefjar;  Danish  rcer; 
Sw.  vdf;  O.  H.  Ger.  weppi,  wanpi;  German  gewebe. 
From  the  same  root  as  weave  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language; 

1.  That  which  is  woven  ;  the  piece  of  cloth  woven 
in  a  loom  ;  a  texture. 

"To  compete  with  the  costlier  webs  turned  out  at  Spit- 
alfields."  —  London  Standard. 

2.  A  piece  of  linen  cloth. 

3.  The  plexus  of  very  delicate  threads  or  filaments 
which  a  spider  spins,  and  which  serves  as  a  web  to 
catch  flies  and  other  insects  for  its  food;  a  cob- 
web. 

"Over  them  Arechne  high  did  lift 
Her  cunning  web,  and  spread  her  subtile  net." 

Spenser:  F.  Q,,  II.  vii.  28. 

4.  Hence,  fig.,  anything  carefully  contrived  and 
artfully  put  together  orwoven.asa  plot,  scheme, 
or  trap. 

"What  a  tangled  web  we  weave 
When  first  we  practice  to  deceive." 

Scott:  Martnion,  vi.  17. 

5.  Something  resembling  a  web  or  sheet  of  cloth  ; 
specif.,  a  large  roll  of  paper  such  as  is  used  .in  the 
web-press  for  newspapers  and  the  like. 

6.  Applied  to  any  plain,  flat  surface;  as— 
(I)  A  sheet  or  thin  plate  of  metal. 

"And  there  with  stately  pompe  by  heapes  they  wend, 
And  Christians  slaine  rolle  up  in  webs  of  lead." 

Fairefax:  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  viii.  26. 


*(2)  The  blade  of  a  sword. 
"The  brittle  web  of  that  rich  sword,  he  thought 
Was  broke  through  hardiiesseof  the  counties  sheeld." 
Faiiffax;  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  vii.  4. 

(3)  The  plate,  or  its  equivalent,    in  a  beam  or 
girder  which  connects   the  upper  and  lower  flat 
plates  or  laterally  extending  portions. 

"This  interval  was  strengthened  by  horizontal  webs  of 
iron  plates." — London  Daily  Teletjrai*)i. 

(4)  The  corresponding  portion  between  the  tread 
and  foot  of  a  railway-rail. 

(5)  That  portion  of  a  wheel,  as  of  a  railway-car- 
riage, which  extends  between  the  hub  and  the  rim, 
occupying  the  space  where  spokes  would  be  in  an 
ordinary  wheel. 

(6)  The  blade  of  a  saw. 

(7)  In  vehicles,  a  stout  band  of  textile  fabric,  used 
as  straps  to  limit  the  extension  of  the  hood. 

(8)  That  portion  of  an  ordinary  anvil  which  is  of 
reduced  size  below  the  head,  and  from  which  the 
divergent  horns  proceed. 

(9)  The  solid  portion  of  the  bit  of  a  key. 

(10)  The  arm  of  a  crank  connecting  the  shaft  and 
the  wrist. 

(11)  Tho  thin  sharp  part  of  the  coulter  of  a  plow. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Entom.:  The  term  web  is  sometimes  used  of  the 
silky  sheath  formed  by  various  caterpillars  within 
the  rolled  leaves  constructed  for  their  habitation 
and  defense,  the  cocoon  of  the  silkworm.  &c. 

2.  Ornith.;  A  membrane  in  the  Swimming  Birrs, 
uniting  the  three  anterior  toes,  and  in  one  order 
(the  Steganopodes)  extending  also  along  the  side 
of  the  foot  to  the  groattoe.    In  a  rudimentary  form 
the  web  is  found  also  in  some  waders. 

3.  ZoQl. :  Chiefly  in  the  sense  I.  3.    All  spiders  do 
not  weave  webs,  and  those  which  do  vary  in  the 
more  or  less  regular  form  of  the  web  produced. 
Two  of  the  finest  weavers  are  the  Garden  Spidsr, 
Epeira  diadema,  the  web  of  which  is  of  a  fine  geo- 
metric form,  and  the  Common  House  Spider.  Araned 
domes/tea.    [SPINNERET.]    Used  also  of  the  mem- 
branes between  the  digits  of  some  animals  which 
are  specially  adapted  for  swimming,  or  are  amphibi- 
ous,   as    the    Ornithorhynchus,    the    Otter,    some 
breeds  of  Dogs,  the  Crocodiles,  and  the  Water-liz- 
ards. 

T  Web  and  pin,  Pin  and  web:  Tho  same  as  PIN 
(!),*.,!.  9. 

web-eye,  s, 

Pathol. :  A  disease  of  the  eye  arising  from  a  film 
suffusing  it ;  caligo. 

web -fingered,  a.  Having  the  fingers  united  by 
a  membrane. 

"Hewna,  it  is  said,  web-footed  naturally,  and  partially 
iceb-flnyered." — Mayhew:  London  Labor  and  London  Poor. 

web-foot,  «.  A  foot  the  toes  of  which  are  united 
by  a  web  or  membrane. 

web-footed,  a.    Having  web-feet ;  palmiped. 

"  H'i>h-f' ><itt>d  fowls  do  not  live  constantly  upon  the  land, 
nor  fear  to  enter  the  water." — /.''."/.-  On  the  Creation. 

web-press, web  printing-machine,  s.  A  print- 
ing-machine which  takes  its  paper  from  the  web  or 
roll. 

web-saw,  s.    A  frame-saw  (q.  v.). 

web-wheel,  a.  Awheel  in  which  the  hub  and 
rim  are  connected  by  a  web  or  plate,  which  is  some- 
times perforated. 

web,  v.  t.  [WEB,  «.]  To  cover  with  or  as  with  a 
web ;  to  envelop. 

"webbe,  *.  [A.  S.  n-cbhn.}  A  weaver,  a  wcbbor. 
(Chaucer:  C.  T.,  364.) 

webbed,  a.  [English  web,  s. ;  -ed.~\  Having  the 
toes  united  by  a  membrane  or  web;  as,  The  webbed 
feot  of  a  goose  or  duck. 

*web  -ber,  s.    [English  web;  -er.']    A  weaver. 

web  -bliig,  s.  [Eng.  web,  s. ;  -ing.]  A  woven  band 
of  cotton  or  flax,  generally  striped  and  used  tt>r 
girths,  straining-pieces  of  saddles,  surcingles,  bed- 
bottoms,  &c. 

*web  -by\  adj.  ("Eng.  web,  s. ;  -y.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  a  web;  consisting  of  or  resembling  a 
web. 

"  Bats  on  their  webby  wings  in  darkness  move." 

('rabbe:  Parish  Register. 

two"  -ber  (w  as  V),  8.  [Wilbelm  Eduard  Wrhf-r 
(born  18m),  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University 
of  Gdttingen.] 

Electro-magnectics:  A  coulomb.  [UNIT,  ^"4.  (1).J 

Weber's  Law,  s. 

Physiol.:  There  is  always  a  constant  ratio  be- 
tween the  strength  of  the  stimulus  and  the  intensity 
of  the  sensations.  The  stronger  the  stimulus 
already  applied,  the  stronger  must  be  the  increase 
of  the  stimulus  in  order  to  cause  a  perceptible  in- 
crease of  the  sensation. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,     there ;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine ;    go,     pSt, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     sin;     mute,     cub,     ciire,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      q.u  =  kw. 


webless 

*web  -less,  adj.  [Ens.  web,  s.;  -less  ]  Without 
iwebs  ;  hence,  standing  idle. 

"O'er  still  and  webless  looms." 

Kimjalry:   Sniiit'x  Tragedy,  ii.  4. 

web'-SkjMte  (w  as  v),s.  [After  Prof.  Websky, 
of  Berlin;  suff.  -\te  O/m.).] 

Mil/.:  An  amorphous  mineral  occurring  in  the 
olivinn-diabase  (palceopicrite),  of  AmeJose,  Bieden- 
kopf,  Hcsso,  Hardness,  3'0;  specific  gravity,  1*771; 
color,  pitch-black,  in  thin  splinters,  bright-green  ; 
streak,  brownish-green.  Composition  :  A  hydrated 
silicate  of  magnesia  with  some  iron  protoxide.  An 
analysis  yielded  the  formula  HeRiSiaOig+eH^O, 
where  R=Mg.  and  Fe. 

*web  -stSr,  *webbe-ster,  s.  [A.  S.  webbestre-a. 
female  weaver,  from  we.bba=a.  weaver,  and  fom. 
stiff,  -ster  (q.  v.)-]  A  weaver. 

"  Webbesters  and  walkers,  and  wyniierswith  handen." 
I'iers  Plowman,  p.  11. 

web  -stSr-lte.  &.  [After  Mr.  Webster,  who  found 
it  in  Sussex;  suit.  ~ite  (If  in.).] 

The  same  as  ALCMINITE  (q.  v.). 


„• 


wecht  (ch  guttural),  s.    [A.  S.  wegan=io  lift,  to 

irry.]     [WEIGH,  v.l 

1.  An  instrument  for  winnowing  corn  made  in  the 


c;irry.]     [WEIGH,  v. 

,1.  An  instrument 
rra  of  a  sieve,  but  without  holes. 


"  Meg  fain  wad  to  the  barn  gnen 
To  win  three  wechts  o'  naethiug." 

Burns:  Halloween, 

*2.  A  sort  of  tambourine. 

wed,  *wedde,  *wed-den,  r.  /.  &  i.  [A.  S.  wed- 
<U>ui=to  pledge,  to  engage,  from  wed=a  pledge; 
cogu.  with  Dut.  wedden=to  lay  a  wager,  from  O. 
Dut.  wedde=a  pledge,  a  pawn ;  Icel.  vcd/ya=to 
wager,  from  ucd/i=a  pledge ;  Dan.  vedde=to  wager ; 
Sw,  vadja—to  appeal,  from  vad= a  bet,  an  appeal; 
Ger.  wetten—to  wager,  from  wette=a  wager;  Goth. 
gawadjon=to  pledge,  to  betroth,  from  wadi=& 
pledge;  Lat.  vas  (genit.  radix)  =  a  pledge;  cf.  Lith. 
we.stii  pr.  t.  wedu=to  marry,  to  take  home  a  bride ; 
Sausc.  vadhu=a  bride.  From  same  root  as  wage 
wager,  gage.] 

A.  Transitive; 

1.  To  n\arry,  to  take  in  marriage ;  to  take  as  hus- 
band or  wife. 

"  The  emperour  in  this  lond  weddede  tho  a  wyf." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  75. 

2.  To  join  in  marriage ;  to  give  in  wedlock. 

"  Tn  Syracusa  was  I  born;  and  wed 
Unto  a  woman,  happy  but  for  me." 

Shakesp..-  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

3.  To  join  or  attach  one's  self  or  itself  to. 

"  They  led  the  vine 
To  wed  her  elm."— Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  215. 

4.  To  unite  closely  in  affection  :  to  attach  firmly 
by  passion,  inclination,  or  prejudice. 

"Aged  kings,  wedded  to  will,  that  work  without  advice." 
Surrey:  Paraphrase  on  Ecclesiastes,  iii. 

*5.  To  unite  forever  or  inseparably. 

"  Thou  art  wedded  to  calamity." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

6.  To  unite  generally. 

"The  ease  with  which,  when  in  proper  mood,  he  coald 
ably  wed  the  tone  to  the  word." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 
*7.  To  espouse ;  to  take  part  with. 
"They  positively  and  concernedly  wedded  his  cause."— 
arendon. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  marry  ;  to  contract  matrimony. 

"Men  shulden  wedden  after  hir  estate, 
For  youth  and  elde  is  often  at  debate." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,230. 

*wed,  *wedde,  subst.    [A.  S.  wed.~]    [WED,  verb.] 
pledge,  a  pawn,  a  security. 

"And  thus  his  trouth  he  leyth  to  wedde." 

Gower.-  C.  A.,  i. 

wed-ded,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [WED,  v.] 

As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 
B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Married;  united  in  marriage. 

"Let  wealth,  let  honor,  wait  the  wedded  dame." 

Pope.  Elo'tsa  to  Abelard,  77. 

2.  Pertaining    or    relating    to    matrimony ;    as, 
<edded  life,  wedded  bliss. 

3.  Intimately   united,    joined,   or    attached     by 
nterest,  passion,  or  prejudice. 

"But  man  in  general,  wedded  to  the  world,  despises  its 
all  [Christianity]."— Gilpin:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  hint.  2. 

wed-der,  s.    [WETHER.] 

wSd  -ding,  *wed-dyng, pr. par.,  a.  & s.  [WED,  V.] 

A.  Aspr.par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  used  at  a  wedding 
weddings. 

"  If  she  affirmed  herself  a  virgin,  she  must  on  her  wed- 
-       day,  and  in  her  wedding  clothes,  perform  the  cere- 

y  of  going  alone  into  the  den,  and  stay  an  hour  with 

lions.   — Sw  fft. 
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C.  .Is  xitt.xt.:  Marriage,  nuptials;  nuptial  cere- 
mony <>r  festivities. 

Wvddimj  Annh'rrfiiti-it'tt:  First  anniversary,  Cot- 
tim  wedding;  second.  Paper ;  third,  Leather ;  fifth, 
Wooden:  seventh,  Woolen;  tenth,  Tin;  twelfth, 
Silk  and  Fine  Linen  ;  fifteenth,  Crystal;  twentieth, 
China;  twenty-fifth,  Silver;  thirtieth,  Pearl;  for- 
tieth. Ruby;  fiftieth,  Golden;  seventy-fifth,  Dia- 
mond. 

wedding-bed,  s.  The  bed  of  a  newly-married 
pair;  a  nuptial-bed. 

wedding-cake,  «.  A  cake  covered  with  icing, 
and  richly  decorated.  It  is  cut  by  the  bride  during 
the  wedding  feast  and  distributed  to  the  guests, 

Eortious   of  it   being   afterward   sent    to    absent 
fiends. 

wedding-card,  *.  One  of  a  set  of  cards  contain- 
ing the  names  of  a  newly-married  couple,  sent  to 
friends  to  announce  the  wedding,  and  to  state  when 
they  will  be  at  home  to  receive  calls  of  congratula- 
tion. 

wedding-clothes,  s.  pi.  Garments  to  be  worn  by 
a  bride  or  oridegroom  at  tho  marriage  ceremony. 

wedding-day,  subst.  The  day  of  marriage,  or  its 
anniversary. 

"  To-morrow  is  our  wedding-day." 

Cowper:  John  Gilpin. 

wedding-dower,  s.    A  marriage  portion. 

"Let  her  beuuty  be  her  wedding-doirer," 

Sfiakesp.;  Two  Gentlemen,  iii.  1. 

wedding-favor,  s.  A  bunch  of  white  ribbons,  or 
a  rosette,  &c.,  worn  by  guests  attending  a  wedding. 

wedding-feast,  .s.  A  feast  or  entertainment  pro- 
vided for  the  guests  at  a  wedding. 

wedding-knot,  s. 

Naut.:  A  tie  for  uniting  the  looped  ends  of  two 
ropes. 

wedding-ring,  s.  A  plain  gold  ring  placed  by 
the  bridegroom  on  tho  third  finger  of  the  left  hand 
of  the  bride  during  tho  marriage  ceremony. 

*wede  (1) ,  s.    [WEED  (1) , «.] 

*wede  (2),  subtst.  [A.  S.  waede*  weed— a  garment.] 
A  garment ;  clothing,  apparel.  [WEED  (2) ,  s.] 

"  Hi  sende  her  feble  message  rs  in  pouere  monne  weede." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  165. 

wS-del'-I-fl,  (W  as  v),  s.  [Named  after  George 
Wolfgang  Wedel,  a  German  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Heliopsidea?.  Herbs  or  undcr- 
shrubs  with  serrate  or  three-cleft  leaves  and  yellow 
radiate  and  composite  flowers,  with  a  pappus  of 
toothed  or  hairy  scales.  Natives  of  America.  The 
leaves  of  Wedelia  calendulacea,  a  composite  with 
a  slight  camphoraceous  smell,  are  used  in  India  as 
a  hair-dye  and  to  promote  the  growth  of  hair.  In 
Lohardagga,  in  Bengal,  the  root  is  pounded,  and 
gives  a  black  dye  with  salts  of  iron.  (Calcutta 
Exhib.  Report.}  The  leaves  are  considered  to  ho 
tonic  and  alterative  ;  tho  seeds,  flowers,  and  leaves 
in  decoction  are  deobstruent. 

wedge  (1),  *wegge,  s.  [A.  S.  wecg=a.  mass  of 
metal,  a  wedge;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wig,  wigge  =  & 
wedge;  Icel.  veggr;  Dan.  vcegt/e ;  Sw.  vigg;  O.  H. 
Ger.  wekki,  weggi;  M.  H.  Ger.  wec/te  =  a  wedge. 
From  the  same  root  as  wag.'} 

1.  A  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  thick  at  one  end  and 
tapering  to  a  thin  edgo  at  the  other.  It  is  a  body 
contained  under  two  triangular  and  three  rectan- 
gular surfaces.  Tho  wedge  is  one  of  the  mechani- 
cal powers,  and  is  used  for  splitting  woodj  rocks, 
<fcc.,  for  exerting  great  pressure,  as  in  tho  oil-press 
[WEDGE-PRESS],  and  for  raising  immense  weights, 
as  wlicn  a  ship  is  raised  by 
wedges  driven  under  the  n 

keel.  All  cutting  and  pene- 
trating instruments,  as 
knives,  swords,  chisels, 
razors,  axes,  nails,  pins, 
needles,  &c.,  may  bo  consid- 
ered as  wedges,  the  angle  of 
the  wedge  being  in  such 
cases  more  or  less  acute,  ac- 
cording to  tho  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended.  In 
the  diagram,  ABC  is  an  isos- 
celes wedge  introduced  into 
a  cleft  D  F  E,  power  being  ap- 
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plied  at  tho  point  H,  in  the  center  of  A  B.  The  re- 
sistance on  each  side  and  the  power  may  be  con- 
sidered as  three  forces  in  equilibrium,  and  meeting 
in  a  point  o.  The  sides  or  tho  triangle  ABC  are 
severally  perpendicular  to  the  directions  of  the 
three  forces,  and  therefore,  P  :  1A  R : :  AB :  Ac,  or  the 
power  is  to  tho  total  resistance  as  half  the  back  of 
the  wedge  is  to  the  side  of  the  wedge.  Tho  mechan- 
ical power  of  tho  wedge  is  increased  by  making  tho 
angle  of  penetration  more  acute.  But  no  certain 
theory  can  be  laid  down  concerning  the  power  of 
the  wedge,  since  being  usually  produced  by  tho 
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percussion  of  a  hammer,  mallet,  &c.,  every  stroke 
of  which  causes  a  tremor  in  the  wedge,  tho  resist- 
ance at  tho  sides  is  for  the  instant  thrown  off. 
"Forth  goes  the  woodman  .  .  .  to  wield  the  aie 
And  drive  the  wedge,  in  yonder  forest  drear." 

Cowper-  Task,  v.  43. 

*2.  A  mass  of  metal,  especially  one  in  the  shape  of 
a  wedge. 

"  A  wedge  of  gold  of  fifty  shekels  weight."—  Joshua  vii. 
21. 

3.  Something  in  tho  shape  of  a  wedge. 

"The  legion  when  they  saw  their  time,  bursting  out 
like  a  violent  wedge,  quickly  broke  and  dissipated  what 
opposed  them."— Milton:  HM.  of  Britain,  bk.  li. 

IT  The  thin  (or  smalt)  end  of  the  wedge :  A  term 
used  figuratively  to  express  the  flrst  move,  appar- 
ently of  little  importance,  but  destined  or  calcu- 
lated ultimately  to  lead  to  important  results. 

wedge-bills,  s.  pi.    [SCHISTES.] 

wedge-press,  a  A  form  of  press,  more  used  for- 
merly than  now,  for  expressing  oil  from  crushed 
seeds. 

wedge-shaped,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    Having   the    shape  of  a  wedge; 
cuneiform. 

2.  Bot.:  Cuneato  (q.  v.). 

IT  Wedge-shaped  character :  [CUNEIFORM.] 

wedge-shell,  s. 

Zool. :  A  species  of  small  marine  bivalve  belong- 
ing to  Donax  and  allied  genera  in  which  the  shell  is 
wedge-shaped. 

wedge-tailed  eagle,  s. 

Ornith.:  Uraetiis  audax,  from  Australia.  Back 
and  sides  rust-color,  rest  of  body  blackish-brown ; 
feathers  of  wings  and  upper  tail-coverts  tipped  with 
pale-brown. 

wedge-wise,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  wedge. 

"And  thus  wedge-wise  by  little  and  little  they  spread 
broader  and  broader  behind."— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  i., 
ch.  niii. 

wedge  (2),  s.  [See  def.]  In  Cambridge  (Eng- 
land) University  a  name  given  to  tho  man  who 
stands  last  in  the  list  of  the  classical  tripos ;  said 
to  be  taken  from  the  name  ( Wedgwood)  of  the  man 
who  occupied  this  place  on  the  first  list  in  1824. 
(Also  called  Wooden-wedge.)  [SPOON,  8.,  IT  (4).] 

wedge,  r.  E.    [WEDGE  (1) , «.] 

*1.  To  cleave  with  a  wedge  or  wedges ;  to  rive. 
(Lit.  dtfig.) 

"  W  hen  my  heart, 
As  wedged  with  a  sigh,  would  rive  in  twain." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Creasida,  i.  1. 

2.  To  drive  in  a  wedge ;  to  crowd  in  ;  to  compress. 
"  Wedged  in  one  body  like  a  flight  of  cranes." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  ivii.  846. 

*3.  To  force,  as  a  wedge  forces  its  way. 

"Part     .    .     .    rang'd  in  figure,  wedge  their  way 
Intelligent  of  seasons."         Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  426. 

4.  To  fasten  with  a  wedge,  or  with  wedges. 

"  Wedge  on  the  keenest  scythes. 
And  give  us  steeds  that  snort  against  the  foe." 

A.  Philips.    (Todd.) 

5.  To  fix  in  the  manner  of  a  wedge. 

"They  often  find  great  lumps  wedged  between  the  rocks 
as  if  it  naturally  grew  there."— Ltampier:  Voyages  (an. 
1685). 

wedg'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [WEDGE,  t'.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  (£•  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

Pottery:  The  process  of  dividing  a  lump  of  clay 
and  dashing  the  parts  together  in  a  direction  differ- 
ent from  its  former  contact.  It  brings  the  mass  to  a 
homogeneous  condition,  develops  plasticity,  and 
expels  air-bubbles. 

Wedg -wood,  Wedge  -wopd,  subst.  [See  com- 
pounds.] 

*Wedgwood-pyrometer,  s. 

Physics:  A  pyrometer  in  which  temperature  was 
ascertained  by  tho  contraction  of  baked  clay,  meas- 
ured before  and  after  its  subjection  to  the  action  of 
hoat.  It  was  not  trustworthy,  for  clay  exposed  for 
a  long  period  to  a  moderate  amount  of  heat  will  be 
as  much  reduced  in  bulk  as  by  an  intensely  high 
temperature  continued  for  a  brief  period. 

Wedgwood-ware,  s. 

Pottery :  A  peculiar  kind  of  English  pottery  ware 
made  by  Josiah  Wedgwood  (1730-95),  in  which 
artistic  designs  and  treatment  were  joined  to 
mechanical  and  technical  excellence.  Professor 
Church  thus  enumerates  tho  several  varieties  or 
"bodies"  of  the  ware  in  the  order  of  invention 
or  improvement:  1.  Cream-colored  ware,  called 
Queen's  ware,  in  various  hues  of  cream-color, 
saffron,  and  straw.  2.  Egyptian  black,  or  basaltes 


btfy;     p6ut,    jtfwl;    cat,     5ell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -aion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s,ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious, 


sin,     as. ;     expect,     Xenophon,     e;ist.    ph  -»•  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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ware,  used  for  seals,  plaques,  life-size  bust  s  mo<lall- 
ion  portraits,  &c.  3.  Rod  \v;nv.  or  Kosso  antico. 
not  equal  iu  quality  of  color  or  fineness  of  grain  to 
the  earlier  work  of  John  Philip  Elers,  of  Br;ul- 
woll  Wood,  England.  4.  White  semi-porcelain, 
or  fine  stoneware,  differing  from  the  white  jas- 
per in  its  pale  straw-colored  or  grayish  hue, 
and  in  its  waxlike  smooth  surface  and  sub- 
translucency.  5.  Variegated  ware,  of  two  kimis. 
one  a  cream-colored  body,  marbled,  mottled, 
or  spangled  with  divers  colors  upon  the  sur- 
face anof  under  the  glaze;  the  other  an  im- 
proved kind  of  agate  ware,  in  which  the  colored 
clays  in  bands,  twists,  stripes,  and  waves  consti- 
tuted the  entire  substance.  6.  Jasper  ware,  in 
which  the  chief  triumphs  of  Wedgwood  wore 
wrought,  resembling  outwardly  the  finest  of  his 
white  t«rra-cotta  and  semi-porcelain  bodies.  One 
of  his  earliest  recipes  for  this  last-named  ware 
was,  in  percentage,  barytes,  57'1 ;  clay,  28'6;  flint, 
9'5;  barium  carbonate,  4'8;  the  novelty  of  these 
components  being  theuseof  thebarytesand  barium 
carbonate.  A  very  little  cobalt  was  occasionally 
added,  even  to  the  white  jasper  ware,  to  neutralize 
the  yellowish  hue,  and  byintroducing  a  little  Corn- 
ish stone  orother  felspathic  material  it  became  less 
opaque  and  more  wax-like.  There  are  seven  colors 
in  this  ware  besides  the  white-^-blue  of  various 
shades,  lilac,  pink,  sage-green,  olive-green,  yellow, 
and  black — and  it  is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of 
bubbles  and  boles,  the  flatness  of  the  field,  and  the 
uniformity  of  grain.  It  was  produced  in  number- 
less forms— cameos,  intaglios,  portrait  medallions, 
statuettes,  vases,  &c.,  and  the  yellow  variety  is 
rare.  Wedgwood's  artistic  work  consists  not  only 
in  copies  of  antique  gems  and  in  the  adaptation  of 
antique  designs,  but  in  the  original  productions  of 
many  English  and  foreign  draughtsmen  and  model- 
ers; foremost  among  the  former  must  be  placed  the 
great  artist  Flaxman.  His  chief  mark  is  the  name 
"Wedgwood,"  impressed  in  Roman  characters  in 
the  paste  before  firing,  the  size  of  the  letters  rang- 
ing from  ^  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  height.  During  his 
partnership  with  Bentley  the  name  of  the  latter 
was  conjoined  to  his  own.  In  some  cases  the  word 
"Etruria"  is  added.  The  name  "Josiah  Wedg- 
wood," with  a  date  beneath,  belongs  to  a  time 
when  the  works  at  Etruria— now  a  town  of  about 
5,000  inhabitants— were  carried  on  by  the  son  of  the 
founder;  in  more  recent  times  the  simple  name 
"  Wedgwood  "  has  been  reverted  to.  Small  marks, 
chiefly  those  of  workmen,  are  found  on  piece-*  of 
old  Wedgwood  ware ;  Miss  Metej  ard  gives  no  fewer 
than  one  hundred  of  these,  but  Wedgwood— like  too 
many  other  manufacturers,  both  past  and  present 
—suppressed  as  far  as  possible  such  indications  of 
the  individuality  of  his  designers. 

*wedg-f ,  a.  [Eng.  wedge  (1),  s. ;  -i/.]  Wedge- 
shaped  ;  like  a  wedge. 

"Pushed  his  vedgy  snout  into  the  straw  subjacent." — 
Landor.  (Annandalt.) 

wed -lock,  *wed-lok,  *wedloke,  s.  (\.S.wed- 
ldk=a  pledge,  from  wed  =  n  pledge,  and  Wc=sport, 
a  gift,  in  token  of  pleasure,  hence  the  gift  siven  to  a 
bride.  The  reference  is  to  the  practice  of  giving  a 
present  to  the  bride  on  the  morning  after  marriage ; 
cf.  German  mnrgengabe  =  a  nuptial  (lit.  morning) 
gift.] 

*1.  Marriage,  matrimony. 

"Boweth  youre  nekke  under  the  blisful  yok    .    .    . 
Which  that  men  clepeu  spousaile  or  tcedlok." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,992. 

2.  The  married  state. 

"I  pray"d  for  children,  and  thought  barrenness 
In  wedlock  a  reproach." 

Milton :  Samson  Agon  isles,  85. 

*3.  A  wife. 

"Which  of  these  is  thy  wedlock,  Menelans?  thy  Helen, 
thy  Lucrece?  that  we  may  do  her  honor,  mad  boy." — Ben 
Jonson:  Poelaster,  iv.  1. 

*4.  Marriage  vows. 

"Howe  be  it  she  kept  bnt  euyll  the  sacrament  of  matri- 
mony,   but    brake    her    utedlukr."  —  Berners:     Froissart; 
Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.xxi. 
^T  Sometimes  used  adjectively. 

"Whiles  a  wedlock  hymn  we  sing, 
Feed  yourselves  u-itji  questioning." 

Shakesp.:  As   You  Like  II,  v.  4. 

•wedlock-bands,  s. pi.  Marriage.  (Milton:  Sam- 
ton  Agonistes,  886.) 

*wedlock-bo*nd,  a.  Married.  (Milton:  P.  L., 
x.  905.) 

•wedlock-treachery,  «.  An  offense  against  the 
marriage  tie;  adultery.  (Milton:  Samson  Agon- 
istes,  1,01)9.) 

*w?d  -lock,  v.  t.  [WEDLOCK,  subst.']  To  unite  in 
marriage;  to  marry. 

"Man  thus  usedlocked." — Hilton.    (Annandale.) 

Wednesday  (as  Wong-day1),  *Wednysday,  s. 
[A.  S.  H'odnes  dces=the  day  of  Woden  (q.  v.) ;  Dut. 
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\\'tn-nxilag;  Icel.  6dhin<>dayr;  Sw.  &  Dan.  nnstltt>i; 
for  odensdatj. 1    The  fourth    day  of  the  week ;  the 

day  following  Tuesday. 

"In  the  worshyp  of  the  which  god  [Woden),  the  thirde 
feryall  daye  in  the  weke  they  named  tt'odiietttlaif.  whiche 
ut  this  dav  we  cull  H'r'iliiij.tilnij."  —  Fnin^u/-  <  'h  r<»iycle,  ch. 
Iniiii. 

wee,  *we,  «.  &  a.  [The  Scandinavian  form  of 
Eng.  «•«//,  dt-rivcd  from  Dan.  m' ;  S\v.  niy;  Icel. 
vegr—a  way.  That  the  constant  association  of 
little  witli  we  (=way)  should  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion that the  words  'little  and  wee  are  synonymous 
seems  natural  enough.  (Sheaf.)] 

*A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  bit. 

"Behynd  hira  littill  ire 
It  fell."  Biirbvnr:   Rruce,   ivii.  677. 

2.  A  little  time;  a  moment.    (Scotch.) 
B.  As  adj.:  Small,  little.     (Colloq.) 

"I  made  up  a  wee  bit  minute  of  an  ante-nuptial  con- 
tract."— Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  Ixzi. 

weed  (1),  *wede  (1),  subst.  [A.  S.  we6d,  wi6d; 
O.  Sax.  iciod;  Dut.  mMfe.] 

I.  Lit.:  Ageneralname  forany  uselessortrouble- 
some  plant;  a  term  applied  indefinitely  and  gen- 
erally to  any  plant,  or  botanical  species  growing 
where  it  is  not  wanted,  and  either  of  no  use  to  man, 
or  absolutely  injurious  to  crops,  &c. 

"No grass,  herb,  leaf,  or  weed." 

Shakesp.:    Faults  and  Adonis,  1,055. 

II.  Figuratively; 

1.  Any  useless  or    troublesome  substance,  espe- 
cially such  as  is  mixed  with  or  is  injurious  to  more 
valuable  substances  :  anything  worthless  or  trashy. 

2.  A  sorry,    worthless    animal,    useless     for    the 
breeding    of    stock ;    especially    a    leggy,    loose 
bodied  horse ;  a  race-horse,  haying  the  appearance 
of,  but  lacking  all  the  qualities  of,  a   thorough- 
bred. 

"No  doubt  there  are  plenty  of  weeds  among  their 
'mobs,'  bred  almost  wild.'  — London  Globe. 

3.  A  cigar,  or  tobacco  generally      (Slang.) 
*weed-flsll,   s.     An  unidentified  fish   mentioned 

by  Browne  (Norfolk  Fishes).  He  describes  it  as 
"somewhat  like  a  haddock,  but  larger,  and  dryer 
meat." 

weed-grown,  a.    Overgrown  with  weeds, 
weed-hook,  s.    A  weeding-hook  (q.  v.)' 
"  In  May  get  a  iceed-hook,  a  crotch,  and  a  glove, 
And  weed  out  such  weeds  as  the  corn  doth  not  love." 
Tusser:  Husbandry. 

weed  (2),*wede  (2),  *weede,*u&s(.  [A.  S.  wdede, 
wce.d=&  garment ;  cogn.  with  0.  Fries  wede,  iced; 
O.  Sax.  wddi ;  O.  Dut.  wade ;  Icel.  vddh—a  piece  of 
cloth,  a  garment;  O.  H.  Ger.  wdtt  «>d£=clothing, 
armor;  cf.  Goth,  gawidan,  pa.  t.  gawath;  O.  H. 
Ger.  wetan=to  bind  together;  Zend.  vadh=to 
clothe.  From  the  same  root  as  weave,  withy,  wat- 
tle, wind  (2),  v.] 

*1.  An  outer  or  upper  garment. 

"Another  of  the  Pharisaical!  sorte  goyng  in  a  white 
wede."—l'dall:  Luke  xix. 

*2.  Any  garment ;  an  article  of  dress ;  dress. 
"  They  who,  to  be  sure  of  Paradise, 
Dying  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  479. 

3.  An  article  of  dress  worn  in  token  of  mourning; 
mourning-dress;  mourning.  (Now  only  used  in  the 

8lnrali  and  applied  specifically  to  the  mourning* 
ress  of  a  widow.) 
weed  (3),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1,  A  general  name  for  any  sudden  illness  from 
cold  or  relapse,  usually   accompanied    by   febrile 
symptoms,  which  attacks    females   after  confine- 
ment or  during  nursing.     (Scotch.) 

2.  A  similar  disease  in  horses.' 

"  It  is  well  known  that  an  ordinary  case  of  strangles  or 
nasal  gleet  is  often  reported  as  glanders,  and  a  common 
attack  of  weed  as  farcy. "—Field,  Dec.  17,  1887. 

weed,  *wead,  *wed-en,  *weede,  r.  t.&i.  [WEED 
(!),«.;  Dut.  wieden;  Low  Ger.  wreden.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1  To  free  from  weeds  or  noxious  and  useless 
plants;  to  clear  away  the  weeds  from;  to  clear  of 
weeds. 

"  Founde  hym  toeadyng  of  hys  ^rounde."— Brendt; 
Quintus  Curtius,  p.  60. 

2.  To  take  away,  as  weeds  or  noxious  plants;  to 
remove  what  is  injurious,  offensive,  or  unseemly  ;  to 
extirpate. 

"  Each  word     .         .    hath  weeded  from  my  heart 
A  root  of  ancient  envy." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

3.  To  free  from  anything  hurtful  or  offensive. 
"He  weeded  the  kingdom  of  such  as  were  ttevoted  to 

Elaiana,  and  manumized  it  from  that  most  dangerous  con- 
federacy."— Bowel:  Vocal  Forest. 


weeding-tongs 


4.  To  pick  out  and  reject,  as  useless,  offensive,  or 
injurious, 

B.  Intrans.:  To  root  up  and  clear  away  wn-iN 
from  any  ground. 

"There  are  a  great  number  of  negro  slaves  brought 
from  other  parts  of  the  world,  some  of  which  are  con1  mn 
ally  iceeititi'j,  pruning,  and  looking  after  it."— Z>a»><v»/er. 
Voyages  (an.  1691). 

weed  bind,  «.    [Ens.  wttftwfnd  (?).! 
Bot.:  Conn  tint  a  n  <"''•'  "M.S  and  ('.  srpium. 
*weed-ed,   adj.    [Eng.  weed;   -ed.']    Overgrown 
with  wt'f<U. 

"  Wteilfl  and  worn  the  ancient  thatch 
Upon  the  lonely  moated  grange." 

Tennyson:  Mariana. 

weed  -er,  *.    [Eng.  weed,  v, ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  weeds,  or  frees  fromanythingnozious, 
useless,  or  injurious;  an  extirpator. 

"A  vender  out  of  his  proud  ndverwnries, 
A  liberal  rewarder  of  his  friends." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i-  3. 

2.  A  weeding  tool. 

weeder-clips,  s.    Weeding-shears.    (Scotch.) 
*weed '-§!•-?,  s.    [Eng.  weed  (1),  s. ;  -en/.] 

1.  Weeds. 

"A  place  all  covered  o'er 
With  clinging  nettles  and  such  weed**"*." 

More.  Life  of  Soul,  ii.  HI 

2.  A  place  full  of  weeds, 

weed  -I-ness,  *.  [Eng.  weedy;  -ness.]  The  »* 
ity  or  state  of  being  weedy,  or  overgrown  wit 
weeds. 

"  Weedfne&s  in  a  lawn  is  commonly  the  effect  of  poverty 
in  the  soil."— Field,  March  17,  1*88. 

weed   Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [WEED,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  clearing  away  weeds,  or  anything 
noxious  or  injurious. 

^f  Weeding  by  electricity :    (See  extract,) 

"In  many  parts  of  the  south,  where  swamps  and  jun- 
gles abound,  all  kinds  of  vegetation  lire  very  rapid  in 
growth,  and  it  has  been  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  a» 
well  as  of  considerable  expense,  for  the  railroad  com- 
panies to  keep  the  roadbeds  from  being  overgrown  with 
wild  grasses  and  noxious  weeds  of  one  kind  and  another. 
Fire  was  tried  in  getting  rid  of  the  pest,  but  it  only 
scorched  the  tops,  leaving  the  roots  still  strong  and  vig- 
orous. Strong  brine  was  poured  over  the  roadbeds.  II 
was  more  efficacious  in  killing  the  vegetation,  bat  its  use 
was  very  expensive  and  it  corroded  the  rails.  A  jet  of 
steam  was  turned  on  the  vegetation,  but  it  had  little 
effect,  and  gasoline  burners  were  suspended  from  th» 
locomotives  passing  over  the  weeds,  but  they  failed  to 
destroy  the  weeds.  At  last  it  occurred  to  A.  A.  Sharp, 
division  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  try  if  this  obnoxioo* 
growth  might  not  be  destroyed  by  electrocution,  and 
he  devised  and  patented  a  contrivance  for  the  pur- 
pose.  To  an  ordinary  flatcar  he  attached  a  machine  in 
the  form  of  a  circular  brush  suspended  at  right  angles  to 
the  track  and  of  sufficient  length  to  extend  over  the  ends 
of  the  ties.  It  was  studded  thickly  with  fine  copper  wire, 
which  came  into  contact  with  the  weeds  and  grasses  on  the 
track  as  the  car  passed  over  the  road,  the  brush  lifintfso 
constructed  that  it  could  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will. 
This  brush  was  attached  to  an  electric  generator  by  fine 
wire,  through  which  a  strong  current  of  electricity 
passed  to  the  brush  and  from  it  to  the  weeds  through 
which  it  was  driven.  Its  touch  killed  the  weeds,  root  and 
branch.  The  machine,  after  thorough  trial,  has  been 
pronounced  a  great  weeding  success  and  is  likely  to  come 
into  general  use  in  that  part  of  the  country."— Ra //tear 
Age. 

*2.  Weeds. 

*'  He  weeds  the  corn,  and  still  lets  grow  the  ir- 

Shakesjt..-  Love's  Labor's  L<>»t.  i.  1. 

weeding-chisel.  *.  A  tool  with  a  divided  chisel- 
point  for  cutting  the  roots  of  large  weeds  within 
the  ground. 

weeding-forceps,  s.  pi.  An  instrument  for  pull- 
ing up  some  sorts  of  plants  in  weeding,  as  thistn 

weedlng-fprk,  s.  A  strong  three-pronged  fork, 
used  in  clearing  ground  of  weeds. 

weeding-hoe,  s.    A  hoe  used  in  weeding  ground. 

weeding-hOOk,  s.  A  hook  used  for  cutting  away 
or  extirpating  weeds. 

weeding-iron,  s.  The  same  as  WEEDING-FOTK 
(q-v.). 

weedlng-pincers,  s.  pi,    [WEEDING-FOECEPS. ] 

weeding-rnim,  s.  An  implement,  somewhat  like 
the  frame  of  a  wheelbarrow,  used  for  tearing  up 
weeds  or  summer-fallows,  Ac.  (Prav.) 

weeding-shears,  «.  pi.  Shears  used  for  cutting 
weeds. 

weeding-tongs,  s.  pi.    The  same  as 

FORCEPS  (q.V.). 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    h5r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p6t, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     sfcn;     mute,     cttb,    ctire,    unite,     cfcr,    rule,    full;     try,     Sfrlan.     se,    03  =  $;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


weeding-tool 

weeding-tOOl,  s.  Any  implement  for  pulling  up, 
ili-'uiiif,'  up,  or  cutting  weeds. 

'weed  -less,  «.  _[En«.  n-t-ed  (1),  s. ;  -/..«.]    Free 
from  \veeds  or  noxious  matter. 
"So  many  urerllesft  paradises  be, 
Which  of  themselves  produce  no  venomous  sin." 

Donne:  Aiialiuua:  J  Hi.-  H'orld,  i. 

weed'-wlnd,  s.    [See  dot.] 

Hot. :  A  corruption  of  Withwiud  (q.  v.).    (Prior.) 

weed  -f  (1),  «.    [Eng.  weed  (1),  s. ;  -tf.j 

*1.  Consisting:  of  \veods. 

"Her  wefJii  trophies,"—  Sliakesp.:  Hamht,  iv.  7. 
'2.  Abounding  with  weeds. 

"By  weedy  pool  or  pestilential  swamp." 

ICurd^worth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

3.  Not  of  good  blood  or  breeding ;  lank,  thin,  and 
long-legged ;  hence,  worthless,  as  for  breeding  fir 
racing  purposes.  (Probably  from  growing  rank  like 
a  weed.) 

"The  bigger  Australian  youth,  say  between  ten  andsix- 
teen  years,  has  a  tendency,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  to 
become  long-legged,  treetly,  and  *  lanky.'  " — Ltiixtou  Daily 
Telegraph. 

*weed -y1 (2),  ii.  [Eng.  meed  (2),  s. ;  -#.]  Clad  in 
weeds  or  widow's  mourning. 

"She  was  as  weedy  as  in  the  early  days  of  her  mourn- 
ing."— Dickens.  (Annandale.) 

weed-f-weed  -y\  subst.  [Native  name.]  A  West 
Indian  plant  resembling  spinach,  much  eaten  in 
the  West  Indies. 

weefs,  s.  pi.    [See  def.] 

Timber  Trade :  A  name  given  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  to  what  are  more  commonly  termed  binders 
(q.  v.).  They  are  called  weefs,  from  weave,  because 
they  are  used  in  weaving  materials  together,  espe- 
cially in  crate-mating.  (Timber  Trade  Journal.) 

week,  *weeke,  *weke,  *wike,  *woke,  *wouke, 
*wycke,  *wyke,s.  [A.  S.  wice,  wicu,  wuce.  wucu; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  week;  Icel.  vika;  Sw.  vecka;  O.  H. 
Ger.  wecha,  wehha;  M.  H.  Gcr.  woche;  Dan.  age.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  space  of  seven  days ;  the  space  from  one 
Sunday,  Monday,  &c.,  to  another ;  the  most  obvious 
and  convenient  division  of   the  natural  or  lunar 
month.    The  division  of   time  into  weeks  did  not 
exist  among  the  aborigines  of  America  when  the 
New  World  was  discovered,  nor  did  it  exist  among 
the  Polynesians,  the   Japanese,  or,  it  is  now   be- 
lieved, the  Chinese.    It  is  nearly  universal  in  India, 
and  was  found  thoroughly  rooted  when  the  first 
Christians  went  to  that  country.    So  has  it  been 
from  a  period  of  high  antiquity  in  Scandinavia,  the 
names  of  the  several  days   being  connected  with 
identically  tho  same  planets  in  the  two  regions;  so 
that,  if  at  noon  on  Sunday  in  Sweden  one  could  be 
transported  in  a  moment  to  India,  ho  would  find  it 
Aditwar  (  =  Sunday)  there,  and  so  of  any  other  day 
in  tho  week.    The  Hebrews,  and  it  is  thought  the 
other  Semites,  had  the  institution  of  weeks.  [II.], 
the  days  apparently  being  simply  numbered  first, 
second,  third,  &c.    During  the  early  centuries  of 
their  history  the  Greeks  and  tho  Romans  had  not 
the  institution  of  weeks,  there  having  been  ancient 
"orgery   in    connection    with    Homer's   oft-quoted 

assages  on  the  subject.    Dion  Cassius,  in  the  sec- 
nd  century  after  Christ  (HM.,  xxxvii.  18),consid- 
~red  that  the  week  with  the  planetary  names  of  the 
days  had  been  introduced  into  Rome  only  recently, 
and  from  Egypt.    The  establishment  of  Christian- 
ity under   Constantino  confirmed  the  change,  and 
Whence  the  septenary  division  of  time  spread  to  the 
rholo  Christian,  and  subsequently  to  the  Moliam- 
nedan  world.  One  school  of  theologians  attributes 
he  wide  prevalence  of   septenary  institutions  to 
he  Sabbath  having  been  divinely  instituted  at  the 
Creation :  another  regards  the  week  as    a    fourth 
partof  a  lunar  month. 

*2.  Applied  to  the  week-days,  or  working-days,  as 
pposed  to  Sundays. 

"Divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

II.  Script. :  In  Genesis  ii.  2,  3,  the  reason  why  the 
division  of  time  into  weeks  began  is  stated  to  be 
that  God  occupied  six  days  in  the  work  of  crea- 
tion, and  rested  upon  the  seventh  day,  which  He 

onsequently  hallowed.  Seven  from  this  time  forth 
onstantly  occurs,  and  obviously  becomes  a  sacred 
number.  (Cf.  Gen.  iv.  15,  vii.  2,  xxi.  28,  xxix.  18,  20, 
xxiii.  3,  &c.)  Traces  of  division  of  time  into 
>eks  appear  in  Gen.  vii.  4,  viii.  10, 12,  &c.,  till  the 
.bbath  (q.  v.)  is  mentioned  by  name  (Exod.  xvi. 
_J.  26).  A  week  of  weeks  (=49  days)  was  also  recog- 
nized. [T  (1).]  The  first  day  of  the  seventh  month 
as  a  Sabbath  (Lev.  xxiii.  24) ,  and  the  whole  month 
as  somewhat  sacred,  being  little  more  than  a  suc- 
asionof  feasts  and  Sabbaths  (verses  27,  28,  34,39. 
;.).  Thosevonth  year  was  sacred,  tho  very  land 
obtaining  Sabbatic  rest  (Exod.  xxiii.  11,  Lev.  xxv. 
1-7,  Deut.  xv.  9,  12) ;  and  after  seven  times  seven 
years  came  the  Jubilee  (q.  v.)  (Lev.  xxv.  8-55). 
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Seventy,  us  having  seven  for  one  of  its  factor?, 
was  sacred  (Exod.  jjtiv  ^1),  and  seventy  weeks  con- 
stituted a  prophetic  period  (Dan.  ix.  IM--27). 

If  1.  Feiutt  of  Weeks: 

Jnritlt,  Antiq.:  A  name  for  tho  Feast  of  Pente- 
cost (q.  v.)  {Deut.  xvi.  9,  10). 

2. 


. 

(1)  The  same  as  HOLY-WEEK  (q.  v.). 
f(2) 


)  Sometimes,  and  more  correctly,  applied  to 
tho  week  which  begins  with  the  fifth  Sunday  in 
Lent,  because  on  that  day  the  more  solemn  com- 
memoration of  the  Passion  begins. 

(;i)  This  (or  that)  day  week:  On  tho  same  day  a 
week  previously  or  afterward  ;  on  the  corresponding 
day  in  the  preceding  or  succeeding  week. 

week-day,  s.  Any  day  of  the  week  except  Sun- 
day. (Often  used  attributively.) 

"Takes  upon  himself  to  be  the  week-dan  preacher."— 
Thackeray:  English.  Humorists;  Kwfft, 

week  -If,  «.,  adv.  &8.    [Eng.  week;  -ly.] 

A.  .-Is  adjective: 

*1.  Pertaining  to  a  week  or  week-days. 

"  Put  their  German  names  upon  our  weekly  days." 
Dray  ton:  Polyolbion,  s,  11. 

•2.  Continuing  or  lasting  for  a  week;  produced 
within  a  week. 

3.  Coming,  happening,  produced,  or  done  once  a 
week. 

"So  lived  our  sires,  e'er  doctors  learned  to  kill, 
And  multiplied  with  theirs,  the  weekly  bill." 

Dryden;  To  John  Driden,  Esq. 

B.  -Is  adj.:  Once  a    week;  in  or  by  weekly  pe- 
riods ;  each  week  ;  week  by  week. 

"These  are  obliged  to  perform  divine  worship  in  their 
turns  weekly,  and  are  sometimes  called  hebdomadal 
canons,"  —  Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

C.  Assubtt.:  A  newspaper  or  periodical  published 
once  a  week. 

"A  furious  onslaught  upon  the  company  in  one  of  the 
financial  weeklies."  —  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

weel(l),*wel,*wele,$u&s/.  [A.  S.wcel;  O.Dut. 
wael.]  A  whirlpool. 

weel  (2),  weel'-f  .  *weele,  *.  [Prob.  from  being 
made  of  willows  (q.  v.).]  A  kind  of  trap  or  snare 
for  fish  made  of  twigs. 

"These  rushes  are  used  to  make  leaps  and  teerls  for 
fishers  at  sea,  and  tine  and  daintie  wicker  vessels."  — 
P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxi.,  ch.  xviii. 

weel  (3),*.    [WEAL  (!),«.]    (Scotch.) 

weel,  adv.    [WELL,  adv."]    (Scotch.) 

weem,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  earth-house 
(q.  v.).  (Scotch.) 

ween,  *wene,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  w£nan=to  imagine,  to 
hope,  to  expect,  from  wen=  expectation,  supposi- 
tion, hope;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wanen=to  fancy,  from 
?0aa«=conjecture  ;  Icel.  vdna=to  hope,  from  vdn= 
expectation  ;  Ger.  wtihnen,  from  wahn;  O.  H.  Ger. 
ftfon^expectatipn  ;  Goth.  tcenjan=to  expect,  from 
wens—  expectation.  From  the  same  root  as  win.'] 
To  be  of  opinion;  to  have  the  idea  or  notion;  to 
imagine,  to  think,  to  believe,  to  fancy.  (Now  only 
used  in  poetry.) 

"Thy  father,  in  pity  of  my  hard  distress, 
Levied  an  army,  weening  to  redeem 
And  reinstal  me  in  the  diadem." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  /.,  ii.  5. 

weep,  *weepe,  *wepe  (pa.  t.  *weep,  *tcept  wept, 
*wop,  *wope,  *icepte),  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  wepan  (pa.  t. 
weop)=\it.  to  raise  an  outcry,  from  w6p  =  a  clamor, 
outcry,  lament,  cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  w6m&n~too  raise 
an  outcry,  from  w6p  =  an  outcry;  Goth  .  w  opja  n  =  to 
cry  out;  O.  H.  Ger.  wuof(tn—to  lament,  to  weep, 
from  wuof,wuaf=an  outcry;  Icel.  cepa=to  shout, 
to  cry*  from  6p=a  shout;  Ruse,  vopite—to  sob,  to 
lament,  to  wail;  Sansc.  vdc—to  cry,  to  howl  ;  Eng. 
voice.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  express  sorrow,  grief,  &c.,  by  an  outcry. 

"A  voice  was  herd  an  highweepynge  &  myche  weilynge." 
—  Wycliffe;  Matthew  ii. 

2.  To  express  sorrow,  grief,  anguish,  <fcc.,  by  shed- 
ding tears. 

"She  wolde  wepe.  if  that  she  saw  a  mous 
Caughte  in  a  trappe." 

Chaucer.  C.  T.,  Prol.  145. 

*3.  To  lament,  to  complain. 

"They  weep  unto  me,  saying,  Give  us  flesh  that  we  may 
eat."  —  Numbers  ii.  13. 

4.  To  let  fall  drops;  to  drop  water;  hence,  to  rain. 
"When  heaven  doth  weep,  doth  not  the  earth  o'erflow." 

Hhakesp,:  Titus  Andronicus,  Hi.  1. 

*5.  To  drop  or  flow  as  tears. 

"The  blood  weeps  from  my  heart." 

Shakesp..  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  iv.  4. 

*6.  To  give  out  moisture  ;  to  be  very  damp. 
"Rye-grass  grows  on  clayey  and  weeping  grounds."— 
Mort  inter. 


weeping-spring 

*7.  To  fall  as  a  (oar. 

"Many  a  dry  drop  seemed  a  weeping  tear." 

Slntkrxjt.:    lin/ir  «(  LtH'fi'<!f>,  1,375. 

*8.  To  have  the  branches  drooping  or  hanging: 
downward,  as  if  in  sorrow;  to  be  pendent  r  to  droop  ; 
as,  a  weeping  tree. 
*9.  To  overflow,  to  run. 

"When  our  vaults  have  wept 
With  drunken  npilth  of  wine." 

Mmkcxp.:  Timon,  ii.  2. 

10.  To  .shod  t  par-like  drops  of  sap  from  a  wounded 
branch.    (Used  especially  of  the  grape-vine.) 

*B.  Transitive; 

1.  To  lament,  to  bewail,  to  bemoan. 

"She  weeps  Troy's  painted  woes." 

Slutkasp.:  Sape  of  Lucrece,  1,492. 

2.  To  shed  or  let  fall  drop  by  drop,  as  tears;  to> 
pour  forth  in  drops. 

"  My  heart  wept  blood."—  Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  v.  2. 

3.  To  celebrate  by  weeping  or  shedding  tears. 

4.  To  spend  or  consume  in  tears  or  in  weeping ;  tp> 
wear  out  or  nzhaust  by  wooping;  to  get  rid  of  by- 
weeping.    (Usually  followed  by  aivay,  ewf,  from9 
&c.) 

"  I  could  weep 
My  Bpirit/ro»i  mine  eyes." 

xhukesp.:  Julius  Ccatar,  iv.  3. 

5.  To  form  or  produce  by  shedding  tears. 

"We  vow  to  wefp  eeaa,  livein  fire,  eat  rocks."— Shakesp.x 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 

6.  To  extinguish  by  shedding  tears  over.    (Fol- 
lowed by  out.) 

"In  compassion  wefp  the  fire  out." 

Shakesp.;  Richard  II.,  v.  1. 

*weep  -IjL-ble,  a.    [Eng.  weep;  •able.']    Exciting? 
or  calling  for  tears ;  lamentable,  grievous. 
weep'-er,s.    L^rig.  weep ;  -er."] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1 .  One  who  weeps ;  one  who  sheds  tears ;  a  mourner, 
"The  sides  of  the  tombs  are  often  embellished  with 

figures  of  the  offspring  of  the  deceased;  frequently  with, 
figures  of  mourners,  pleurers,  or  weepers,  generally  ia 
monastic  habits,  as  whole  convents  were  wont  and  stil  1  are- 
accustomed,  in  Catholic  countries,  to  pour  out  their  pious- 
inhabitants  to  form  processions  at  the  funerals  of  the 
great."—  Pennant;  London. 

2.  A  sort  of  white  linen  cuff,  border,  or  band  on  a 
dresst  worn  as  a  token  of  mourning. 

"The  Lord  Chancellor  and  most  of  the  Queen's  Counsel 
appearing  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  yesterday  wore- 
their  mourning  robes  and  bands,  with  weepers  on  their 
sleeves." — London  Echo. 

3.  A  long  hat-band  of  crape  or  cloth  worn  by  males 
at  a  funeral. 

11.  ZodL:  Cebus  capucinuR,  from  South  America. 
*weep'-ful,  adj.    [Eng.  ireep;  -/«*(/).]    Full  of 

weeping;  grieving. 

weep  -Ing,  *wep-ing,  *wep-inge,  *wep-yng, 
*wep  ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.  [WEEP,] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  &  particip.  adj.;  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  Tho  act  of  one  who  weeps;  lamen- 
tation, mourning. 

"Fastings,  weepings,  and  austerities." 

Dodsteij:  Religion. 

weeping-ash,  s. 

Bot.  <£  Hort. :  Fraxinus  excelsior,  var,  pendula* 
The  branches  grow  downward,  and  constitute  a 
natural  arbor.  It  is  said  to  have  been  produced 
accidentally  in  Cambridgeshire,  England. 

weeping-birch, «. 

Bot.  &  Hort. :  A  species  of  birch,  Betulajiendula, 
differing  from  the  common  Betula  alba  in  having 
drooping  branches,  in  the  smoothness  of  its  young 
snoots,  &c.  Common  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

"Where  weep  ing -birch  and  willow  round, 
With  their  long  fibers  sweep  the  ground." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  25. 

*weeping-cross,  subst.  A  cross,  often  of  stone, 
erected  on  or  by  tho  side  of  a  highway,  where  peni- 
tents particularly  offered  their  devotions. 

If  *Toreturn  (or  come  home]  by  Weeping  Cross: 
To  meet  with  a  painful  defeat  in  any  enterprise :  to> 
be  worsted;  to  repent  sorrowfully  for  having  taken 
a  certain  course  or  having  engaged  in  a  particular 
undertaking. 

weeping-monkey,  s.    [WEEPER,  II.] 
*weeping-ripe,  a.    Ripe  or  ready  for  weeping. 
*'  They  were  all  in  lamentable  cases; 
The  king  was  weeping-rin-e  fora  good  word." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,v.  2. 

weeping-rock,  s.  A  porous  rock  from  which 
water  exudes  or  trickles. 

weeping-spring,  a.  A  spring  that  slowly  dis- 
charges water. 
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weeping-tree 

weeping- tree, «. 

Bot.  cfr  Hort. :  A  general  name  for  a  tree  with  pen- 
dulous branches.  In  must  c;i>cs  ii  is  a  variety  of 
one  with  erector  spreading  branches. 

weeping-willow,  s. 

Botany :  Stili.c  Ixibylonica,  a  willow  with  delicate 
pendulous  branches,  fancifully  supposed  to  resem- 
ble long,  disheveled  hair  like  that  of  th*»  Jewish 
captives  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon.  (Psalm  cxxxvii. 
1,  2.)  It  has  lanceolate,  acuminate,  finely-serrate 
leaves.  It  is  indigenous  in('hinaton  the  Euphra- 
tes and  some  other  rivers  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  in 
the  North  of  Africa.  It  iscultivated  in  Europe  and 
America  for  its  elegance  and  its  sacred  associa- 
tions. 

*weep  -Ing-ly%  *wep-y;ng-ly,  adv.  [English 
•weeping;  -/#.]  In  a  weeping  manner;  witli  weep- 
ing; with  tears. 

"[She]  wepyngly  had  shewed  hym  all  her  nede  and 
besyneese." — Berntrs:  Froi*sart;  C'ronycle,  vol.  i  ,ch.  vii. 

weer-ish,  a.    [WEARIBH.] 

*wee  -§el,  8.  [Cf.  Prov.  German  wfetling.  waisel, 
wdsel  =  the  gullet  of  animals  that  chew  the  cud.] 
The  weasand. 

"The  mastiffs  of  our  land  shall  worry  ye, 
And  pull  the  weesels  from  your  greedy  throats." 
Q.  Peele;  David  and  Betksabe. 

weet  (1),  *wete  (pa.  t.  wof),v.  i.  [Wrr,  v.J  To 
know  ;  to  be  informed ;  to  wit. 

"  Ye  wftftt  that  af tir  tweyn  dayes,  Paske  schal  be  maad." 
Wycliffe:  Matthew  xxvi. 

*weet  (2),r.  t.    [WET,  r.] 

weet,  subst.  [WEET  (2),  r.]  Rain,  moisture,  wet. 
(Scotch.) 

weet  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [WEET  (1),  v.] 

*weet  -Ing-lyS  *wet-ing-ly,  *wet-yn$-lye, 
adv.  [Eng.  iceeting;  -ly-}  Knowingly,  consciously, 
wittingly. 

"Yf  we  se  .  .  .  ChrUtes  institution  broken,  and 
vtetinylye  receyve  it,  we  make  oursel ft.-s  partakers  of  the 
cryme." — Fryth:  Consecration  of  the  Sacrament,  p.  76. 

*weet'-less,  *weete-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  wee?  (1), v.; 
-/ess.] 

1.  Unknowing,     ignorant,     unthinking,     uncon- 
scious. 

"  Stay,  stay,  sir  knight  for  loue  of  God  abstuine, 
From  that  vnwarea  yee  ipeetlesse  do  intend." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  VI.  viii.  17. 

2.  Unknown;  not  understood;  unmeaning. 

wee  -ver,  subst.  [The  same  word  as  VIPER  and 
WYVEEN  (q.  v.)-]  [QOAVIVER.] 

Ichthy.:  The  popular  name  of  two  European 
fishes:  Trachinus  draco,  the  Greater,  and  T.vipera, 
the  Lesser  Weever.  The  first,  which  is  the  rarer  of 
the  two,  is  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long,  and 
an  excellent  food-fish ;  the  second,  which  is  from 
four  to  five  inches  long,  is  common  on  the  coasts  of 
the  English  Channel.  These  fish  have  the  power  of 
inflicting  painful  wounds  with  their  dorsal  and 
opercular  spines.  No  special  organ  for  the  secre- 
tion of  poison  has  been  found,  but  the  mucus  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  spines  has  decidedly  poisonous  prop- 
erties. The  dorsal  spine  and  the  spine  on  the  oper- 
culum  have  a  deep  double  groove  in  which  the 
mucus  lodges,  and  by  which  it  is  introduced  into 
punctured  wounds.  In  France,  the  fishermen  are 
required,  under  a  penalty,  to  cut  off  the  spines  of 
weevers  before  selling  them. 

wee  -vll,  *we-vel,  *wi-uel,  *we-vyl,  wy-vel,  s. 
[A.  S.  wifel,  wibil=a  kind  of  beetle ;  Low  Ger.  &  O. 
Dut.  wevel;  Q.H.Ger,wibil,wibel;  Litb.u?o£>aZcu.] 

Entom.:  The  popular  English  name  for  any  beetle 
of  the  family  Curculionidae,  and  especially  those 
which  force  themselves  011  notice  by  damage  done 
by  their  larvae,  and  sometimes  also  by  themselves, 
in  fields,  granaries,  <fec.  Rhynchitex  betuli.  a  small 
blue  or  green  glossy  beetle,  attacks  the  vine  and 
the  pear-tree;  R.  alliarice;  a  still  smaller  one, 
attacks  the  leaves  of  fruit  trees  in  general ;  and  R. 
cupreus,  the  shoots  and  the  fruit  of  the  p'um  and 
the  apricot.  Nemoicus  oblongu*  feeds  on  the  young 
leaves  of  fruit  trees;  Hylobius  abietis  and  Pissodes 
notatus,  on  the  wood  of  the  pine;  Calandragran- 
arz'a,  on  the  grain  in  granaries;  Ceutorynchna 
assimili*  and  C.  contractus,  on  the  leaves  of  turnips, 
and  there  are  many  others.  The  Nut  Weevil  is 
Balaninus  nucum ;  the  Rice  Weevil,  Silophilus 
oryzce. 

wee'-vllled,  a.  [Eng.  weevil;  -ed.]  Infested  by 
weevils. 

*wee'-vll  If,  adj.  fEng.  weevil;  -j/.]  Infested 
with  weevils;  weevilea. 

*wee  -zel,  s.    [WEASEL.] 
*weft,  pret.  of  v.    [WAVE,  v.] 
*weft  (lj,s.    [WAIF.] 

1.  A  thing  waived,  cast  away,  or  abandoned;  a 
waif  or  stray. 

2.  A  homeless  wanderer;  a  waif. 
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weft  (2),s.  [WAVE,  r.]  A  signal  made  by  wav- 
ing. 

*weft(:i),s.    [WAFT.]    A  gentle  blast. 

"The  strongest  sort  of  smells  are  best  in  a  weft  afar 

Off." — Mdcnu, 

weft  (4),  s.  [A.  S.  weft,  ii-eftii.  from  irc/ow  =  to 
\vcavi> ;  cugii.  with  Icelandic  n-ftr,  rt'ijtn,rifia.  The 
woof  or  piling  of  cloth,  running  from  selvage  to 
selvage. 

"But  fair  fa'  the  weaver  that  wrought  the  weft  o't."— 
Srtitt:  Rub  Eon,  ch.  mi. 

weft -fork,  s. 
Weaving: 

1.  An  instrument  used  in  certain  kinds  of  looms, 
where  the  filling  is  laid  in,  one  piece  at  a  time. 

2.  An  arrangement  for  stopping  the  loom  if  the 
weft-thread  should  break  or  fail. 

weft-hook,  s. 

Weaving:  A  hook  for  drawing  in  the  filling  in  the 
case  of  slat-weaving  looms  and  some  forms  of  nar- 
row-ware and  ribbon  looms. 

•weft  -age  (age  as  Ig),  subst.  [Eng.  weft  (4),  s. ; 
-age.]  Texture. 

"The  whole  muscles,  as  they  lie  upon  the  bones,  might 
be  truly  tanned;  whereby  the  weftage  of  the  fibers  might 
more  easily  be  observed." — Grew:  Museum. 

*w8fte,  pa.  par.  of  v.    [WAIVE.] 

*we  -g6  tlsm,  s.  [Formed  from  we  on  analogy 
of  egotism  (q.  v.).]  Frequent  or  excessive  use  of 
the  pronoun  we;  weism. 

"Individual  merit  would  no  longer  be  merged,  as  it  is 
now.  in  what  is  called  the  wegotism  of  the  press." — //../. 
Jennings:  Curiosities  of  Criticism,  p.  156. 

•wghr'-geld,  s.    [WEKGILD.] 

wehr  -lite,  s.    [After  A.  Wehrle,  who  analyzed 
the  two  minerals  thus  named;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  mineral  resembling  tetradymite  (q.y.).  Crys- 
tallization, hexagonal ;  hardness,  1-2 ;  specific  grav- 
ity, S'44;  luster,  bright  metallic  ;  color,  light  steel- 

fray.  An  analysis  yielded :  Tellurium,  29'74 ;  sulphur, 
33;  bismuth,  61-15;  silver,  2'07=95'29,  which  yields 
the  formula,  Bi(Te,S).    Found  at  Deutsch  Pilsen, 
Hungary. 

2.  The  same  as  LIEVKITE  (q.  T.). 

wei-ge  -11-a,  wel  -gel-*  (w  as  v),  ».  [Named 
after  C.  E.  Weigel,  author  of  Observations  Bota- 
nicce,  published  in  1772.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lonicerese,  sometimes  merged 
into  Diervilla,  but  distinguished  from  it  by  its 
winged  seeds,  and  its  crustaceous  seed  vessel. 
Ornamental  plants  with  roseate  or  white  flowers, 
from  China  and  Japan. 

weigh  (gh  silent),  *wegh-en,  *wei  en,  *weye, 
*wey-en,  *weygh,  r.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  ioegan=to  carry, 
to  bear,  to  move ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wegen^to  weigh ; 
Icel.  rega  =  to  move,  to  carry,  to  lift,  to  weigh ;  Dan. 
V0te=to  weigh  ;  Sw.  vdga=to  weigh ;  O.  H.  German 
weg(tn=^tt)  move :  Ger.  weQen=to  move;  wiegen=to 
move  gently,  to  rock;  wagen  —  to  weigh;  Lat.  veho 
=  to  carry.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  lift,  to  raise ;  to  bear  up. 

"With  that,  their  anchors  he  commands  to  weigh." 
Pope:  Homers  Odyssey,  xv.  590. 

2.  To  examine  by  a  balance,  so  as  to  ascertain  the 
weight  or  heaviness  of;  to  determine  or  ascertain 
the  heaviness  of  by  showing  their  relation  to  the 
weights  of  other  bodies  which  are  known,  or  which 
are  assumed  as  general  standards  of  weight ;  as,  to 
weigh  tea,  to  weigh  gold,  &c. 

3.  To  be  equivalent  to  in  weight ;  as,  that  weighs 
five  pounds. 

*4.  To  pay,  allot,  take,  or  give  by  weight. 
"They  iceighed  for  my  price  thirty  pieces  of  silver." — 
Zechtiriah  xi.  12. 

5.  To  consider  or  examine  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing an  opinion  or  coining  to  a  conclusion;  to  esti- 
mate deliberately  and  maturely;  to  balance  in  the 
mind ;  to  reflect  on  carefully ;  to  compare  in  the 
mind. 

"  Weighing  diligently  the  nature  and  importanceof  the 
undertaking  in  wnich  you  are  about  to  engage." — Seeker: 
Sermon;  Instructions  to  Candidates. 

*6.  To  consider  as  worthy  of  notice ;  to  make  ac- 
count of ;  to  care  for ;  to  regard. 

"  My  person,  which  I  weigh  not." 

Shakesp.:  Henri/  1'IH.,  v.  1. 

*7.  To  estimate,  to  esteem,  to  value,  to  account. 
"  Her  worth  that  he  does  weigh  too  light." 

Shubeap. :  All's  Well,  iii.  4. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  To  have  weight. 

"  How  heavy  weighs  my  lord ! " 

Shakesp.:  Antony  andCleopfttrfl,  iv.  6. 
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2.  To beconsidered  as  important ;  to  carry  weight ; 
to  have  weight  in  the  intellectual  balance. 

"  Your  vows  to  her  and  me     .    .     .    will  even  weigh." 
Shakf^t'      Mrilsini>ni.-r  .V/!//U'.s  Itream,  iii.  2. 

3.  To  raise  the  anchor.    (An  elliptic  use.) 

4.  To  bear  heavily;  to  press  hard. 

"That  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart." 

Sliukexfi.:  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

*5.  To  be  depressed ;  to  sink. 

"Her  heart  weighs  sadly."—  shakeip.:  All's  Well,  iii.  5. 

*6.  To  consider,  to  reflect. 

"The  soldier  less  weighing,  because  less  knowing, 
clamored  to  be  led  on  against  anv  danger." — Milton:  llitt. 
Eng.,  bk.  iii. 

IT  To  weigh  ilinni : 
1.  Transit !>;• ; 

(1)  To  oppress  with  weight  or  heaviness;  to  over- 
burden. 

"Thou  Csleepl  no  more  wilt  weigh  mine  eyelids  down." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1 

(2)  To  preponderate  over. 

"He  weighs  King  Richard  down." 

Shakesp.:  Kichard  It.,  iii.  4. 

*2.  Intrans.:  To  sink  by  its  own  weight  or  bur- 
den. 

wSlgh  (gh  silent)  (1),  g.  [WEIGH,  r.]  A  certain 
quantity  or  measure  estimated  by  weight ;  a  meas- 
ure of  weight.  [W'EV.] 

weigh-bauk,  welgh-bawk,  ».  The  beam  of  a 
balance  for  weighing;  hence,  in  plural=a  pair  of 
scales.  (Scotch.) 

"  Capering  in  the  air  in  a  pair  of  weigh-bauks,  now  up, 
now  down." — Scott:  Redganntlet,  ch.  xxiv. 

weigh-board,  s. 

Mining:  Clay  intersecting  the  vein. 

weigh-bridge,  s.  A  scale  for  weighing  loaded 
vehicles. 

welgh-house,  s.  A  building  (generally  of  a  pub- 
lic character)  at  or  in  which  goods  are  weighed  by 
suitable  apparatus. 

weigh-lock,  s.  A  canal-lock  at  which  barges 
are  weighed,  and  their  tonnage  settled. 

weigh-shaft,  s. 

Steam-engine:  The  rocking-shaft  used  in  working 
the  slide-valves  by  the  eccentric. 

wgigh  (gh  silent)  (2), «.    (See  def.) 

Nautical:  A  corruption  of  way,  used  only  in  the 
phrase,  Under  weigh,  as  a  ship  under  weigh — i.  e., 
making  way  by  aid  of  its  sails,  paddles,  propelVr, 
&c. 

wSlgh  a-ble  (gh  silent),  adj.  [Eng.  weigh,  v.; 
•able.}  Capable  of  being  weighed. 

weigh-age  (as  wa -Ig),  suhsf.  fEng.  weigh,  v.; 
•aye.]  A  rate  or  toll  paid  for  weighing  goods. 

weighed  (gh  silent), pa. par.  &  a.   [WEIGH,  t'.] 

A.  .-Is  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

*B.  As  adj. :  Experienced. 

"In  an  embassy  of  weight,  choice  was  made  of  some 
sad  person  of  known  experience,  and  not  of  a  young  man, 
not  weighed  in  state  matters." — Bacon. 

weigh'-er  (gh  silent), s.  [English  weigh,  v.;  -er.l 
One  who  orthat  which  weighs ;  an  officer  appointed 
to  weigh  goods  or  to  test  weights. 

weigh'-Ing  (gh  silent), pr.  par.,  a.&s.  [WEIGH, 
rerb.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C .  -4s  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  ascertaining  the  weight  of  goods. 

2.  As  much  as  is  weighed  at  once ;  as,  a  weighing 
of  beef. 

weighing-cage,  subst.  A  cage  in  which  live  ani- 
mals may  be  conveniently  weighed,  as  pigs,  sheep, 
calves,  &c. 

weighing-house,  s.  The  same  as  WEIOH-BOUSE 
(q.v.). 

weighing-machine,  subst.  A  machine  for  ascer- 
taining the  weight  of  any  object;  a  common  bal- 
ance, a  spring  balance,  a  sleelyard,  or  the  like. 
The  term  is,  however,  generally  applied  to  machines 
which  are  employed  to  ascertain  the  weight  of 
heavy  bodies,  such  as  those  used  for  determining 
the  weight  of  loaded  vehicles,  machines  for  weigh- 
ing cattle,  or  heavy  goods,  sucli  as  large  cask-, 
bales,  or  the  like.  Somn  are  constructed  on  tln< 
principle  of  the  lever  or  steelyard,  others  on  that  of 
a  combination  of  levers,  and  others  on  that  of  the 
spring  balance.  The  term  also  applies  to  an  auto- 
matic device  that  will  register  the  weight  of  a  per- 
son standing  on  a  platform  after  a  coin  has  bivii 
dropped  into  a  receptacle  through  an  openingcalli'il 
a  slot. 
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weight,  *waight  (<//»  sili-nt  i.*wayght,  *weght,    larger  number  gives  the  weight .of  the  mercury.    It 
*weyght,  *wight,  .s-.    I  \.  S.  <jrir/lt,f;  cogn.wito  O.    is  then  raised  to  a,  known  temperature,  when  a  cer- 
Dili,  n-ii-ht.  ijcu-ii-M;  Dut.  gi-u-iijt;   GIT.  ;/c/cifftf ; 
Icel.  vuett;  Dan.  nnyt;  S\v.viyt.\    [WEIGH,  t!.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  property  of  bodies  through  which  they 
tend  toward  the  center  of  the  earth;  gravity. 

2.  The  measure  of  the  force  of  gravity,  as  deter- 
mined for  any  particular  body ;  in  a  popular  SIMISO, 
the  amount  which  any  body  weighs ;  the  quantity 
of  matter  as  estimated  by  the  balance,  or  expressed 
numerically  with  reference  to  some  standard  unit. 

"The  weight  of  an  hair  will  turn  the  scales  between 
their  avoirdupois."—  Shakesi>.:  Henry  IV.,  1't.  II.,  ii.  4. 

:i.  A  piece  (usually)  of  metal  of  known  gravity, 
and  used  with  scales  to  determine  the  gravity  of 
other  bodies. 

4.  A  particular  scale,  system,  or  mode  of  ascer- 
taining the  relative  heaviness  of  bodies:  as,  troy 
weight,  avoirdupois  weiaht,  &c.  Weights  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  commodity  they  are  intended  to 
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tiplos  and"divisions,  called  bullion  weight;  (4) 
bankers'  weights  for  sovereigns ;  (5)  apothecaries' 
weight;  (6)  Diamond  weight  and  pearl  weight, 
including  the  carat;  (7)  Avoirdupois  weight;  (8) 
-weights  for  hay  and  straw ;  (9)  wool-weights,  using 
as  factors,  2, 3,  7, 13,  and  their  nraltiples ;  (10)  coal- 
weights,  decimal  numbers  1,  '5,  '2,  '1,  "05,  '025.  Be- 
sides these  the  gramme,  &c.,  of  French  metric  sys- 
tem, are  used  by  many  scientists.  The  hundred 
•weight  may  mean  100  IDS.,  112  Ibs.,  or  120  Ibs.  A 
pound  weight  varies  in  the  avoirdupois  and  the 
troy. 

5.  A  heavy  mass ;  something  heavy. 

"  A  man  leapeth*  better  with  weights  in  his  hands  than 
•without." — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

6.  In  clocks,  one  or  two  masses  of  metal  which  by 
their  weight  actuate  the  machinery. 

7.  Pressure,  burden,  load. 

"  Burdened  with  like  weight  of  pain." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  1. 

8.  Importance,  consequence,  moment,  impressive- 
ness. 

"Such  a  point  of  weight,  so  near  mine  honour." 

Shakes?.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  1. 

9.  Power,  influence,  importance,  consideration. 
"If  any  man  of  weight,  loyal,  able  and  well  informed, 

would  repair  to  Saint  Germains  and  explain  the  state  of 
things,  his  majesty  would  easily   be  convinced."—  Maa- 
anluu:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Physics:  The  measure  of  the  force  of  a  body 
acted  on  by  gravitation ;  the  downward  pressure  of 
a  body  thus  acted  upon.    As  it  is  produced  by  the 
influence  of  gravity  on  all  the  particles  of  the  body, 
it  is  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the 
body.  Weight  obviously  exists  in  solids  and  liquids ; 
it  does  so  also   in   gases,    though    their  extreme 
fluidity  and  expansibility  may  seem  to  suggest  the 
contrary.    Weight  being  produced  by  the  action  of 
gravity,  it  slightly  increases  as  the  body  is  removed 
from  the  equator  toward  the  poles,  owing  to  the 
flattening  of  the  earth  in  the  latter  region ;  the 
diminished   speed  at  which  the  earth  rotates  in 
high  latitudes  has  a  similar  influence ;  a  body  also 
weighs  less  on  a  mouutain  top  than  on  a  plain, 
being  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  earth's  mass. 
It  is  also  slightly  affected  by  the  temperature  of 
the    air  and  its  barometric   pressure.    [DENSITY, 
GRAVITY.] 

2.  Mech.:  The  resistance  which  in  a  machine  has 
to  bo  overcome  by  the  power ;  iu  the  simpler  mechan- 
ical powers,  as  thelover,  wheel  and  axle,  pulley,  and 
the  like,   usually   the  heavy  body  that  is  set  iu 
motion  or  held  in  equilibrium  by  the  power. 

3.  Palhol. :  A  sensation  of  heaviness  or  pressure 
•over  the  whole  body,  or  any  portion  of  it ;  as,  a 
weight  on  the  stomach.    In  the  case  of  the  organ 
just   mentioned,   this  generally  arises  from  undi- 
gested food. 

IT  Deadweight:  A  heavy,  oppressive,  or  greatly 
impeding  burden. 

weight-carrier,  subst.  A  horse  stout  and  strong 
enough  to  carry  a  heavy  rider. 

"  Fifteen  weight-carrlers,  including  Redskin." — Field, 
March  20, 1886. 

weight-nail,  s. 

Naut. :  A  nail  heavier  than  a  deck-nail,  and  used 
for  fastening  buttons,  cleats,  &c. 

weight-rest,  s. 

Lathe:  A  rest  which  is  held  steadily  upon  the 
shears  by  a  weight  suspended  beneath. 

weight-thermometer,  a. 

Instruments :  A  glass  cylinder  to  which  is  joined 
a  bent  capillary  glass  tube,  open  at  the  end.  It  is 
weighed  first  empty,  and  then  when  filled  with 
mercury,  the  subtraction  of  the  smaller  from  the 


tain  quantity  of  the  expanding  mercury  passes  out 
From  this  the  temperature  can  bo  deduced. 

weight  (s*  silent),  v.t.  [WEIGHT,  s.]  To  add  or 
attach  a  weight  or  weights  to;  to  load  with  ad- 
ditional weight;  to  cause  to  carry  additional 
weight;  to  add  to  the  heaviness  of. 

"Dark  arts  are  in  certain  quarters  practiced  to  aja- 
mentable  extent  in  disguising  and  weighting  teas." — 
London  Daily  Telegntflt. 

Weight  -eAI'jIi  silent), pa. par.  or  a.  [WEIGHT,!-.] 

weighted-lathe,  s.  A  lathe  in  which  the  rest  is 
held  down  firmly  on  the  shears  by  a  suspended 
weight. 

weight -I  If  (<jh  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  weighty; 
•ly.] 

1.  In  a  weighty  manner;  heavily,  ponderously. 

2.  With  force,  influence,  or  impressiveness ;  with 
moral  power  or  force ;  seriously,  impressively. 

"Is  his  poetry  the  worse,  because  he  makes  his  agents 
speak  weightily  and  seiltentiously  t" — Browne:  OH  the 
Odyssey. 

weight  -I  ness  (gh  silent),  s.  [English  weight  a ; 
-ness.  I 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  weighty ;  heavi- 
ness, gravity,  ponderosity,  weight. 

"The  cave  iu  which  these  beares  lay  sleeping  sound. 
Was  but  of  earth,  and  with  her  weightiness 
Upon  them  fell."  Spenser:  Rulnes  of  Time. 

2.  Solidity,  force,  impressiveness ;  power  of  con- 
vincing ;  as,  the  weightiness  of  an  argument. 

3.  Importance. 

"Before  a  due  examination  be  made  proportionable  to 
the  weightinesH  of  the  matter." — Locke:  On  Human  Under- 
stand., bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxi. 

W§lght-Ing  (9/1  silent),  s.    [Eng.  weight;  -ing.] 

Found.:  The  act  of  holding  down  the  flasks  in 
which  the  mold  has  been  made  so  as  to  resist  the 
upward  pressure  of  the  metal. 

*weight  -less  (gh  silent),  adj.  [English  weight; 
-less.} 

1.  Having  no  weight;  light,  imponderable. 

"Light  and  weightless  down 
Perforce  must  move.'' 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  4. 

2.  Of  no  importance  or  consideration. 

"And  so  I  theyj  are  oft-times  emboldned  to  roule  upon 
them  as  irom  alofte  very  weake  and  weightlesse  dis- 
courses."— Bp.  Hall:  Apol,  against  Brownists,  t?  1. 

wSight -ment(«fe  silent),  subst,  [Eng.  weight; 
-ment.J  The  act  of  weighing. 

"  Accepted  after  full  examination,  approval,  and  weight- 
ment  by  the  respondents." — London  Times. 

weight  -f,  •waight-y'  (gh  silent),  *wayght  y, 
a.  [Eng.  weight,  s. ;  -//.] 

1.  Having  or  being  of  great  weight ;  heavy,  pon- 
derous. 

"It  is  too  weighty  for  your  grace  to  wear." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  1. 

2.  Important,  serious,  momentous,  of  great  im- 
portance. 

>>  ill  you  go 
To  give  your  censures  in  this  weighty  business." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  2. 

3.  Calculated  or  adapted  to  turn  the  scale  in  the 
mind ;  convincing,  cogent,  forcible. 

"  My  reasons  are  both  good  and  weighty." 

Shakes?.:  Taming  of  the  fllireic,  i.  1. 

4.  Burdensome ;  hard  to  bear. 

"The  cares  of  empire  are  great,  and  the  burthen,  which 
lies  upon  the  shoulders  of  princes,  very  weighty." — Atter- 
bury:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 
*5.  Grave  or  serious  in  aspect. 
*6.  Entitled  to  authority  on  account  of  experience, 
ability,  or  character. 
*7.  Rigorous,  severe. 

"If,  after  two  days'  shine,  Athens  contains  thee, 
Attend  our  weightier  judgment." 

Shftkesp.:  Timon,  iii.  5. 

well,  wiel,  subst.  [A.  S.  wail;  O.  Dut.  wael.]  A 
small  whirlpool.  (Scotch.) 

"Claymores  o'  the  Hielanders,  and  the  deep  waters  and 
wells  o'  the  Avendow."—  Scott:  Kob  Roy,  ch.  xxxv. 

weln-man  -ne-se  (w  as  v),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin 
weinmann(ia) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Cuuoniaccie  (q.  v.). 

weln-man  -nl  a  (w  as  v),  s.  [Named  after  John 
Wm.  Woinmann,  a  Katisbon  apothecary  and  bot- 
anist, who  about  1750  published  his  Phytanthoza 
Iconogrqphica.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Wommanneee  (q.  v.). 
Evergreen  shrubs  or  trees,  with  reticulated  petioles, 
compound  or  simple  leaves,  calyx  four-parted,  pet- 
als four,  stamens  eight,  an  hypogynous  disk,  fruit 
a  many-seeded  capsule.  About  forty  species  are 
known,  from  South  America,  South  Africa,  Mada- 
gascar, New  Zealand,  &c.  The  bark  is  astringent ; 
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that  of  one  species  is  used  in  Peru  for  tanning 
leather,  and  for  adulterating  Peruvian  bark  (q.  v.), 
and  that  of  W.  tinctoria  is  employed  in  Bourbon 
for  dyeing  red. 

weir,  *wear,  *wer,  subst.  [A.  S.  wer=a  weir,  « 
dam;  lit.  =  a  defense,  and  allied  to  werian=to 
defend,  to  protect ;  Icel.i;0rr=a  fenced-in  landing- 
place;  ver= a  fishing-station;  Gei.wehr= a  defense; 
j/v/uv'/i=to  defend ;  muhlwehr=n  mill-dam.] 

1.  A  dam  across  a  stream  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
water  above  it.    The  water  may  be  conducted  to  a 
mill,  a  sluice,  or  a  fish-trap. 

"  A  pleasant  rumor  smote  the  ear, 

Like  water  rushing  through  a  weir.11 
Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.     (Prelude.) 

2.  A  fence  or  inclosuro  of  stakes,  twigs,  or  nets, 
set  in  a  stream,  or  in  a  bay  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  to 
catch  fish. 

weird,  *wierd.  *wlrde,  *wyrde,  «.  &  o.  [A.  S. 
in/fd,  icii'd,  wurd^fate,  destiny;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
tcid/w=fate;  M.  H.  Ger.  wurt/i= fate,  death,  from 
the  same  root  as  A.  S.  weordhan;  Icel.  verdha; 
Ger.  werden=to  become.] 

A.  .-!«  substantive : 

1.  Fate,  destiny ;  formerly  one  of  the  Norns  or 
Fates. 

"  And  this  weird  shall  overtake  thee." 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Trier-main,  ii.  26. 

2.  A  spell,  a  charm. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  fate  or  destiny ; 
influencing  or  able  to  influence  fate. 

2.  Relating   to   or  partaking  of   the   nature  of 
witchcraft ;  supernatural,  unearthly,  wild ;  suggest- 
ive of  unearthliness. 

"Those  sweet,  low  tones,  that  seemed  like  a  weird  incan- 
tation." Lonfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  4. 

weird -ness,  s.  [Eng.  weird;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  weird;  unearthliness,  eeriness. 

"  Mingling  in  daintiest  fashion  the  weirdness  of  fairr 
lore  with  what  Parisians  call  the  latest  'cry  of  actuality. 
— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

wei§e,  weize,  v.  t.  [Icel.  visa;  Dan.  vise;  Ger. 
weisen—bo  show,  to  point  out,  to  indicate.]  To 
direct,  to  guide,  to  turn,  to  incline.  (.Scotch.) 

we  -Is.m,  s.  [Eng.  we;  -t«m.]  The  excessive  or 
too  frequent  use  of  the  pronoun  we ;  wegotism. 

welss'-I-a  (W  as  \),s.  [Named  after  F.  W.  Weiss, 
a  German  botanist.] 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Weissiei  (q.  v.). 

weiss-I-e  -1  (w  as  v),  s.  pi.  [Mod. Lat.  weissi(a); 
Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  surf  -ei.\ 

Botany :  An  order  or  a  tribe  of  Plourocarpous 
Mosses,  having  leaves  of  close  texture,  an  erect 
equal  capsule,  a  rjeristome  either  absent  or  with 
sixteen  teeth,  and  a  dimidite  veil.  (Berkeley.) 

welss'-Ig-ite  (w  as  v),s.  [After  Weissig,  near 
Dresden,  where  found  ;  snff.  -He  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  orthoclasefelsparoccurring  in 
very  small  whitish  twinned  crystals  in  cavitiestof 
an  amygdaloidal  rock. 

weiss'-lte  (w  as  v),  subst.  [After  the  crystal- 
lographer,  Prof.  Weiss,  of  Berlin  ;  suff.  -ite.  (Min.).] 

Min.:  An  altered  form  of  lolito  (q.  v.),  resem- 
bling fahlunite  in  most  of  its  characters,  and 
included  by  Dana  under  that  species. 

*weive  (l),  v.  t.  &  i.    [WAIVE.] 

*weive  (1),v.  t.    [WEAVE.] 

weize,  verb  trans.  [WHiz.]  To  drive  with  force. 
(Scotch.) 

"  I  had  weized  the  slugs  throughhim,  though  I  am  but 
sic  a  little  feckless  body."— Scott:  Ouy  Mannering,  ch. 
xxxii. 

*weke,  a.    [WEAK.] 

*weke,  s.    [WEEK.] 

*wel,  adv.    [WELL.] 

wel-a-way,  *weal-a-way,  interj.  [A.  S.  wd  id 
j«i=woe!  lol  woe!]  An  exclamation  of  sorrow, 
grief ,  or  despair ;  alas!  Often  corrupted  into  wel- 
laday.  .  , 

"  Alias !  Condtaunce,  thou  ne  has  no  chanrpioun, 
Ne  nghte  canstow  net,  so  welawayt  " 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,052. 

Welch,  a.&s.    [WELSH,  a.] 

welch  -er,  s.    [WELSHEE.] 

Welch  -man,  s.    [WELSHMAN.] 

wel  -come,  *wel-com,  *wil-kome,  subst.,  a.  & 
interj.  -[A.  S.  wn/cwma=ono  who  comes  so  as  to 
please  another,  from  tvil-,  pref.,  allied  to  willa= 
will,  pleasure,  andcuma=acomer,  from  cuman= to 
come ;  cogn.  with  Ger.  wu£fcomme?i=welcomo ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  willicomo,  from  willjo= will,  pleasure,  and 
komen  (Ger.  kommenl—to  come.  The  change  in 
meaning  was  due  to  Icel.  velkominn=: welcome,  from 
t»e(=well,  and  kominn,  pa.  par.  of  koma  =  to 
come ;  Dan.  velkommen='WQ\coine ;  Sw.  valkommen* 
(Skeat.)  ] 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    9011,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan.      -tian  =  shan.     -lion,     -sion  =  shun;      -t,ion,      -jion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


welcome 
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well-drain 


A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  salutation  of  a  new-comer. 

"Their  shout  of  welcome,  shrill  nnd  wide, 
Shook  the  steep  mountain's  steady  side." 

Scutt:  Laily  of  the  Lake,  iii.  31. 

2.  A  kind  reception  of  a  guest  or  new-comer. 

"  Whoe'er  has  traveled  life's  dull  round, 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been. 
May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
His  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn." 

Shenstone:  Lines  Written  un  Window  of  an  Inn. 

B.  --Is  adjective : 

1.  Received  with  pleasure  or  gladness ;  admitted 
willingly  to  one's  house,  entertainment,  or  com- 
pany. 

"When  the  glad  soul  is  made  heaven's  loflcome  guest." 
Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  165. 

2.  Producing   gladness    or    pleasure;    pleading, 
grateful. 

3.  A  term  of  courtesy  implying  readiness  to  serve 
another,  the  granting  of  a  liberty,  freedom  to  have 
and  enjoy,  and  the  like. 

" 'Lord Helicane,  a  word.' 
'  With  me  ?  and  irflcome  !'  " 

Shakexp.:  Pericles,  ii.  4. 

C.  Afiinterj.:  A  word  used  in  welcomingorsalut- 
ing  a  new-comer. 

"He  waved  his  huntsman's  cap  on  high. 
Cried,  *  Welcome,  welcome,  noble  lord!'  *' 

Scott.-  The  Chasf,  vii. 

^T  Welcome  to  our  House : 
Bot.;  Euphorbia  cyparissias. 

wel  -come,  r.  t.    [WELCOME,  s.] 

1.  To  saluto,  as  a  new-comer,  with  kindness;  to 
receive  with  kindness  or  hospitality. 

*'I  was  aboard  twice  or  thrice,  and  very  kindly  wel- 
comed,"— Dampifr:  Voyages  (an.  1682). 

2.  To  receive  with  pleasure ;  to  be  pleased  with. 

"  A  brow  unbent  that  seemed  to  welcome  woe." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Litcrecf,  1,509. 

*wel -cime-ly1,  adv.  [Eng1.  welcome;  -ly>}  In  a 
welcome  manner.  (Annandale.) 

wel  -c&me-ness,  *wel  com  ness,  s.  [Eng.  wel- 
come; -ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wel- 
come ;  agreeablenees,  gratefulness. 

"Yet  will  they  really  still  continue  new,  not  only  upon 
the  scores  of  their  welcometiess,  but  by  their  perpetually 
equal,  because  infinite,  distance  from  a  period."  —  Hoyle: 
Works,  i.  291. 

wel'-C&m-er,  subst.  [Eng.  welcom(e);  -er.~\  One 
who  welcomes;  one  who  bids  welcome;  one  who 
receives  with  kindness  or  pleasure. 

"  Farewell,  thou  woful  irelcomer  of  glory." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  IIL,  iv.  1. 

•weld  (1),  *welde,  *wold,  *wolde,  s.  [Skeat 
believes  it  an  English  word,  perhaps  from  well,  s., 
because  it  is  boiled  for  dyeing.  Scotch  wnld;  Ger. 
wau;  Dan.  &  Sw.  rau;  Dut.  iroujr;  Fr.  gaude:  Ital. 
(rdado;  Port,  fjualde^  yaudft;  Sp.  gnalda.  Mahn 
identifies  it  with  woad,  from  which,  however,  it  is 
distinct.  ] 

Bot.:  Reseda  luteola.  It  is  a  branched  Mignon- 
ette, two  or  three  feet  high,  with  linear,  lanceolate, 
undivided  leaves,  long  spike-like  racemes  of  flowers, 
three  to  five  yellow  petals,  four  sepals,  and  three 
stigmas.  It  occurs  in  Europe,  western  Asia  and 
northern  Africa,  and  lias  been  introduced  into  the 
United  States.  It  yields  a  yellow  dye.  A  paint  is 
also  made  from  it  called  Dutch  pink.  Dyers'  green- 
ing weld  is  Genista  tinctoria.  [DYEK'S-WEED,  2;  RE- 
SEDA.] 

weld  (2),  s.  [WELD,  r.]  The  junction  of  metals 
by  heating  and  hammering  the  parts.  It  differs 
from  spidering  and  brazing  in  that  no  more  fusible 
metal  is  made  to  fcrm  a  bond  of  union  between  the 
parts.  The  partial  fusion  of  the  parts  may  bo 
assisted  by  a  flux,  borax  for  instance.  Great  press- 
ure may  make  a  perfect  weld  without  applied  heat. 
It  is  probable  that  heat  is  developed  attfie  point  of 
junction. 

•weld  (1),  *welde,  r.  /.    [WIELD.] 

weld  (2),  v.  t.  [Prob.  well,  the  d  being  excrescent, 


2.  Fig.:  To  unite  very  closely. 

"To  tceld  the  three  kingdoms  into  an  inseparable  union 
of  sentiment  and  heart,  a>  \s>-l  I    ;i-  uf  interest."—/, 

' 


Bw.valla  (lit.=to  well)=to  weld;  Dut.  tret/en  =  to 
boil,  to  unite,  t^>  wold.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  unite  or  join  together,  as  two  pieces 
of  metal,  by  hammering  or  compressing  them  after 
they  have  been  raised  to  a  great  heat.  The  press- 
ure is  applicable  to  but  few  of  the  metals,  iron 
fortunately  being  preeminent  among  these.  Plati- 
num also  possesses  this  property,  which  is  utilized 
in  forming  the  granules  in  which  it  is  received 
from  its  sources  of  production  into  masses  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  be  practically  useful  in  the  arts.  Horn, 
tortoiseshell,  and  a  few  other  substances  may  also 
be  joined  by  welding. 


weld -?.  ble,  u.   [fine,  mid  (2),  T.; -a&te.]   r.-ipa- 

ble  of  being  welded. 

"Steel,  like  wrought  iron,  possesses  the  important 
quality  of  being  «><•/</«&/<•."  '  nj  Bnaotor, 

pt.  xii.,  p.  856. 

weld    ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [WELD  Cl),  i:] 

welded-tube,  x.  A  xa*  or  water-pipe  maile  of  a 
skelp  bent  to  a  circular  form,  raised  to  a  weldiug- 
beat  in  an  appropriate  furnace,  anil  as  it  leaves, 
almost  at  a  point  of  fusion,  it  is  dragged  by  the 
chain  of  a  draw-bench  through  a  pair  of  bell- 
mouthed  jaws.  These  arc  opened  at  the  moment 
of  introducing  the  end  of  the  skelp,  which  is 
welded  without  the  agency  of  a  mandrel. 

*weld'-er  (l),eubst.  [Ene.  tceld  (I),  v.  ;-er.]  In 
Ireland,  a  manager;  an.  actual  occupant  j  a  tenant 
of  land  under  a  middleman  or  series  of  middlemen. 

"  Such  immediate  tenants  have  others  under  them, 
and  so  a  third  and  fourth  in  subordination,  till  it  comes 
to  the  welder,  as  they  call  him,  who  sits  at  a  rack-rent, 
and  lives  miserably." — Swift:  Ayuinst  the  Putcri-  t>f 
Bishops. 

weld-Sr  (2),s.  [Eng.  weld  (2),v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
welds. 

weld  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &.  s.    [WELD  (2),  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (Sec  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  process  of  uniting  two  pieces  of 
a  fusible  material  together  by  hammering  or  by 
compression  while  softened  by  heat. 

welding-heat,  s.  The  heat  necessary  for  welding 
two  pieces  of  metal ;  specifically,  the  white  heat  to 
which  iron  bars  are  brought  when  about  to  undergo 
this  process. 

welding-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  uniting  the 
edges  of  plates  previously  bent,  so  as  to  lap  within 
a  chamber  when  they  are  exposed  to  a  gas-flame, 
and  from  which  they  pass  to  the  rolls  or  hammer 
which  completes  the  joint. 

welding-swage,  s.  A  block  or  fulling-tool  for 
assisting  the  closure  of  a  welded  joint. 

weld  -w5rt,  s.    [Eng.  meld  (1),  and  wort.] 

Bot.  (pl.):  The  order  Resedace*  (q.  T.).  Called 
also  in  English  Resedads.  (Lindley.) 

*weld-y,  a.  [English  veld  (1),  v. ;  -y.]  Wieldy, 
active. 

*weld-ynge,  s.  [WELD  (1),  r.]  Power,  govern- 
ance, direction. 

"  Ye  have  them  in  youre  might  and  in  youre  weldyngf." 
— Chaucer:  Tale  of  ileliboetis. 

*wele,  a<Jc.    [WELL,  adv.] 

*wele,  s.    [WEAL.] 

*wele-ful,  a.    [WEALFTJL.] 

*wele-ful-neBB,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  weleful;  -nest.] 
Happiness,  prosperity,  good  fortune. 

*welew,  i>. «'.  [Probably  the  same  word  as  wells 
(q.  v.).J  To  fade,  to  wither. 

"  Whanne  the  sunne  roosup  it  ireleiride  for  hete,  and  it 
driede  up." — Wycliffe:  Mark  iv. 

wel'-fare,  s.  fEng.  well,  adv.,  and  fare.]  The 
state  of  faring  well :  a  state  of  exemption  from  mis- 
fortune, trouble,  calamity,  or  evil ;  the  enjoyment 
of  health  and  prosperity  ;  well-being,  success,  pros- 
perity. 

"  We  have  been  praying  for  our  husbands'  leelfare." — 
Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

•Wei-fill,  O.      [WEALFm,.] 

*welk,  *welke,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Dut.  &  Ger.  irelktn  = 
to  wither,  to  fade ;  from  welk=dry,  lean.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  fade,  to  wither. 

2.  To  decline,  to  set,  to  fall,  to  wane. 

"When  ruddy  Phoebus  gins  to  wlke  in  west." 

Spen.fr.-  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  23. 

B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  fade,  to  wither. 

2.  To  contract,  to  shorten. 

"Now sad  Winter  welketl  hath  the  day." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  November. 

*welk, «.    [WHELK. 1 

*welked  (1),  adj.  [WELK,r.]  Faded,  declined, 
waned,  set. 

"  By  that  the  toelked  Phosbus  gan  availe 
His  wearie  waine." 

Spenser:  ShephenCs  Calendar;  January. 

Welked(2),  a.    [WHELKED.] 

weT-kln,  »wel-ken,  *wel-klne,  *wel-kne, 
*wel  kene,  *weolcene,  *wolcne,  *wolkne,  s.  &  a. 
[A.  S.  «;o/cnu= clouds;  pi.  of  wo!cen=a  cloud; 


O,  Sax.  volkun;  O.  H.  Ger.  volchan:  (u-i.  >r,,lke. 
Origin  doubtful,  perhaps  from  wealcan  —  to  roll,  to- 
w.-i  Ik.] 

A.  Axsnhst.:  Tbeaky;  the  vault  of  heaven.  'N«>w 
only  used  iu  poetry.) 

"Black  stormy  clouds  deform' d  the  welkin's  face, 
And  from  beneath  was  heard  a  wailing  sound." 

Thoatfun:  O'."ti><  '._f  1,1.1, .ini,-?.  ii.  44. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Sky-blue. 

"Look  on  me  with  your  welkin  eye." 

shnkr.<}i.:   Winter**  'i'"l^,i.2. 

well,  -wel,  *welle,  *.  [A.  S.  n-cU,i,  */•(//,  x-f/u,,, 
iryfh-,  iff/H.  from  vcallan  (.pa.  t.  WTO/,  pa.  par. 
wealten)  —  to  well  up,  to  boil;cogn.  \vitli  feel.  *>•//  — 
ebullition,  from  relta=to  well,  to  boil  (pa.  t.  <•«/<  \  ; 
Dut.  wel^a  spring;  Dan.voB2cl=a  spring;  (rcr.  //••-/- 
len  =  i\  wave,  from  wallen  =  t<>  uudulate,  to  boil,  to 
bubble  up,] 

I.  Ordinary  Lan(jun<i<' ; 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  spring,  a  fountain  ;  water  i^uing  from  thd 
earth. 

"  Of  trellea  swete  and  cold  ynou." 

Robert  <J  (.ii •.-,',.,•,  p.  1, 

(2)  An  artificial  structure  from  which  a  supply 
of  water  is  obtained  for  domestic  or  other  pur- 
poses ;  a  shaft  dug  or  bored  in  the  ground  to  obtain 
water,  and  walled  or  lined  with  bricks,  <kc.,  to  pre- 
vent the  caving  in  of  the  sides. 

"The  book  of  Genesis  (the  most  venerable  monument 
of  antiquity,  considered  merely  with  a  view  to  history  >, 
will  furnish  us  with  frequent  instances  of  violent  con- 
tentions concerning  teetln;  the  exclusive  property  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  established  iii  the  first  digger 
or  occupant,  even  in  such  places  where  the  grouml  .itni 
herbage  remained  yet  in  common."— BJocfeitoHe:  Com- 
ment., bk.  ii.,  ch.  1. 

(3)  A  similar  structure  or  shaft  sunk  into  the> 
earth  to  procure  oil,  brine,  «fcc. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  spring,  a  source,  an  origin. 

"  Crist,  that  of  perfection  is  welle." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,690.      , 

(2)  The  space  in  a  law-court,  immediately  in  front 
of  the  judge's  bench,  occupied  by  counsel,  <fcc. 

(3)  The  hollow  part  between  the  seats  of  a  jaunt- 
ing-car, used  for  holding  luggage,  &c. 

*(4)  (See  extract.) 

"A  well,  i  n  the  language  of  those  seas,  denotes  one  of* 
the  whirlpools,  or  circular  eddies,  which  wheel  uiul  boil 
with  astonishing  strength,  and  are  very  dangerous."— 
Scott:  Pirate,  ch.  xxxviii.     (Note.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  The  space  in  a  building  in  which  wind- 
ing-stairs are  placed,  usually  lighted  from  the  roof ; 
sometimes  limited  to  the  open  space  in  the  middle- 
of  a  winding-staircase,  or  to  the  opening  in  the- 
middle  of  a  staircase  built  round  a  hollow  newel. 
Called  also  a  Well-hole  and  Well-staircase. 

2.  Mil.  mining :  An  excavation  in  the  earth,  with 
branches  or  galleries  running  out  of  it. 

3.  Mining:  The  lower  part  of  a  furnace  into  which 
the  water  falls. 

4.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  partition  to  enclose  the  pumps  from  t  he- 
bottom  to  the  lower  decks,  to  render  them  acces- 
sible, and  prevent  their  being  damaged. 

(2)  A  compartment  in  a  fishing-vessel,  formed  by 
bulkheads  properly  strengthened  and  tightened  ofl 
having  the  oottom  perforated  with  holes,  to  givfr 
free  admission  to  tne  water,  so  that  fish  may  b^ 
kept  alive  therein. 

11(1)  Artesian  well :  [ARTESIAN-WELL,.] 

(2)  Dark  well:  [DAHK-WELI*.] 

(3)  Mineral   well:   A   well    containing    mineral 
waters.    [MINERAL-WATEBS.] 

well -bO at,  s.  A  fishing-boat  having  a  well  in  it 
to  convey  fish  alive  to  market.  [WELL,  *..  Ii.  4 
(2).] 

well-borer,  s.  One  who  or  that  which  digs  or 
bores  for  water;  a  well-digger  or  maker. 

well-bucket,  «.  Avessel  used  for  drawing  water 
from  a  well. 

well-deck,  .s. 

Xaut. :  An  open  space  in  a  ship  between  the  fore- 
castle and  poop.  (Used  also  adjectively.) 

"The  objection  to  the  well-deck  nhip  is  not  due  to  -tnu-- 
tural  form,  but  to  the  simple  point  whether,  if  a  BM 
should  flood  the  hollow  between  her  forecastle  nnd  her 
poop,  her  capacity  of  buoyancy  is  eqna)  to  the  support  of 
this  additional  load  of  tons  upon  tons  weight  of  water." 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

well-drain,  s. 

1.  A  drain  or  vent  for  water,  somewhat  like  a  pit 
or  well,  serving  to  discharge  the  water  of  wet  land. 

2.  A  drain  leading  to  a  well. 

*W  ell -drain,  r.  (.  To  drain,  as  land,  by  meansof 
wells  or  pits,  which  receive  the  water,  and  from 
which  it  is  discharged  by  means  of  machinery. 


fate,     Hit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     whd,     sftn;     mate,     cub,     ctire,    unite,     cur.    rflle,     full;     try,    Syrian.     »,    ce  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


well-dressing 

•well-dressing,  s. 

Anthroji. :  An  old  custom  observed  at  Tissinijton. 
in  Derbyshire,  England,  of  dressing  tlio  wells  and 
spriuus  with  flowers  on  Asc'm-iun  Day.  After 
morning  prayer,  a  procession  is  formed,  headed  by 
the  clergymen,  and  thewells  are  visited  and  prayrr- 

offered  and  hymni  song  at  eaefa  well.    The  custom 
_*.  -  *___,._,  j ,i  -ivhjcll 


j  pi 

(q.  v.l. 

"In  consequence  of  its  questionable  origin,  whether 
J'iitfan  or  Popish,  we  Imve  heard  some  good  but  strait- 
lit<  eil  people  condemn  the  welt^dreaainy  greatly."— CVtuw- 
/'»•/•*;  I'-""f;  "J  Dan.",  i.  597. 

well- flowering,  s. 

Anthrop.:  Well-dressing  (q.v.). 

"The  pure  sparkling1  water  .  .  .  makes  this  feast  of 
the  tcetl'JIoiceriitt/  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  old 
customathat  are  left  in  '  merrie  England.'  "—Chambers: 
Jiook  of  Day*,  i.  596. 

well-grass,  fwell-kerse,  s. 

Bot. :  Xaxturtiuni  ojftcinale.    (Scotch.) 

well-head,  s.  The  source,  head,  or  origin  of  a 
river,  <fcc.,  a  spring  of  water. 

"Up  to  the  saddle-girths  in  a  well-heart,  as  the  springs 
•are  called."— Scott.-  old  Mortality,  ch.  xv. 

well-hole,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  cavity  which  receives  a  counter- 
balancing weight  in  some  mechanical  contrivances. 

2.  Arch. :  The  same  as  WELL,  ».,  II.  1. 
*well-kerse,  »,    [WELL-GRASS.] 
well-packing,  s.    A  bag  of  flaxseod — known  as  n 

eeedbag— or  some  other  material  placed  around  a 
\vrll-tuoe  in  an  oil-well  to  isolate  the  oil-bearing 
strata  from  water  above  or  below, 
well-room,  s. 

1.  A  room  built  over  a  spring,  or  to  which  its 
•waters  are  conducted,  and  where  they  are  druuk. 

2.  A  place  in   the  bottom  of  a  boat  where  tho 
w;itrr  is  collected,  and  where  it  is  thrown  out  with 
a  scoop. 

well-sinker,  s.    One  who  digs  or  sinks  wells. 

well-sinking,  «.  The  operation  of  sinking  or 
•digging  wells ;  the  act  or  process  of  boring  for 
water. 

*well-Spring,  -s.    A  source  of  continual  supply. 

"Understanding  is  a  well-spring  unto  him  that  hath 
4t." — Pruverbx  xvi.  22. 

well-staircase,  s.    [WELL,  s,.  II.  1.] 

well-sweep,  s.    A  swapo  or  swipe  for  a  well. 

well-trap,  *.    A  stink-trap. 

well-tube  point,  s.  An  auger  or  spear-point  at 
tho  bottom  end  of  a  perforated  tube  for  a  driven 
well. 

well-water,  8.  The  water  which  flows  into  a 
•well  f  rom  subterraneous  springe ;  water  drawn  from 
A  \\  ''il. 

*well,  *welle,  r.  f.  &  t.     [A.  S.  wellan,  wyllan.'] 

t\\'KLL,8.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  spring;  to  issue  forth,  as  water 
trom  the  earth  or  a  spring;  to  flow. 

"  Blood  that  welled  from  out  the  wound." 

Dryden:   Virgil's  JEneidt  x.  1,184. 

.tf.  Trans. :  To  pass  forth,  as  from  a  well. 
'•  To  her  people  wealth  they  forth  do  well, 
And  health  to  every  foreign  nation." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  26. 

well,  wel,  adv.  &  a.  [A.  S.  wel,  well,  cogn.  with 
Put.  u-ef;  Icel.  vel,  val;  Dan.  vel;  Svf.vfit;  Goth. 
ipaila;  O.  H.  Ger.  ire/a, wola;  Ger.wohLirol.  From 
the  same  root  as  Lat.  t'oZo=to  wish  ;  Gr,boulomai= 
to  wish;  Sansc.  vara  =  better;  rara=a  wish;  vri= 
to  choose;  Eug,  will,  weal,  and  wealth.] 

A.  -Is  adverb: 

1.  In  a  proper  or  right  manner;  justly;  not  ill  or 
wickedly. 

"If  thoudoest  not  well,  win  lieth  at  the  door."—  Genesin; 
iv.  7. 

2.  Justly,  fairly,  excusably,  reasonably. 

"He  might,  indeed,  well  be  appalled."— Macaulay  Hist, 
JSny.,  ch.  ix, 

3.  In  a  satisfactory  manner ;  happily,  fortunately. 
"  \Ve  prosper  well  incur  return."—  Shukesp..-  Tempest, 

•  Satisfactorily,  properly, 

"A  tee  1 1  proportioned  Rteed." 

Shakesp. .-   Venus  and  Adonis,  1190. 
.  To  or  in  a  sufficient  degree ;  adequately ;  fully, 
-*-ctly. 

"  Let  us  go  up  at  once  nnd  possess  it;  for  we  are  well 
able  to  overcome  it. "— A'umbers  xiii.  30. 
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6.  Thoroughly,  fully ;   as,  Lot  tho  cloth  be  well 
cleaned. 

7.  Sufficiently,  abundantly,  amply. 

"The  plain  of  Jordan  .  .  .  was  welt  watered  every- 
where."— Genesis  xiii.  10. 

8.  Very  much;   greatly;   to  a  degree  that  gives 
pleasure. 

"I  can  be  well  contented." 

S/tnkf-aji..-    rants  itii'l  ,l'/oH/s,  513. 

9.  Favorably;  with  praise  or  commendation. 

"All  the  world  speaks  well  of  you."— Pnpe.    (T«<\il.) 

ID.  Conveniently,  suitably,  advantageously,  eas- 
ily; as,  I  cannot  well  go  to-day, 

11.  Skillfully ;  with  due  art ;  as,  The  work  is  wll 
done. 
*12.  Quite,  fully. 

"  Wel  nine-and-twenty  in  a  compagnie." 

Chaucer;  C.  T.,  prol.  25. 

13.  Far;  considerably;  not  a  little*. 

"Abraham  and  Sarah  were  old,  and  well  stricken  in 
age."— Genesis  xviii.  11. 

B.  Ait  (idjecfii-v : 

*1.  Acting  in   accordance    with    right;    upright, 

just. 

"The  prestis  that  ben  wel  gouernouris." — Wycliffe;  1 
Timothy  v. 

2.  Just,  right,  proper ;  as,  It  was  well  to  do  this. 

3.  In  accordance  with  wish  or  desire;  satisfact- 
ory, fortunate  ;  as  it  should  be. 

"It  was  well  with  us  in  Egypt." — lumbers  xi.  18. 

4.  Satisfactory. 

"  To  mar  the  subject  that  before  was  well." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  103. 

5.  Being  in  health;  having  a  sound  body  with  a 
regular    performance    of  the  natural  and   proper 
functions  of  all  tho  organs  ;  not  ailing,  diseased,  or 
sick ;  healthy. 

"You  look  not  well." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

6.  Comfortable  ;  not  suffering  inconvenience ;  sat- 
isfied. 

"'Will't  please  your  worship  to  come  in?'  'No,  I 
thank  you,  heartily;  I  am  very  well.' "—Shakesp.:  Merry 
Wires,  i.  1. 

*7.    Being  in  favor ;  favored. 

"He  was  well  with  Henry  the  Fourth."—  Dryden. 
(Todd.) 

*8.  At  rest;  free  from  the  cares  of  tho  world; 
happy.  (Said  of  the  dead.) 

"We  used  to  say  the  dead  are  well.'' 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 

^y  Well  is  now  always  used  predicatively ;  it  is 
therefore  frequently  difficult  to  decide  when  it  is 
used  as  an  adjective  and  when  as  an  adverb.  It  is 
sometimes  used  substatively,  as  in  tho  example. 

"  Well  be  with  you,  gentlemen." — Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

T[  (1)  As  tee II:  Ratherright,  convenient,  orproper 
than  otherwise ;  as,  It  may  be  an  well  to  go. 

(2)  As  well  as:  Together  with;  one  as  much  as 
tho  other. 

"Coptos  was  the  magazine  of  all  the  trade  from  Ethi- 
opia, by  the  Nile,  UK  well  «*  of  those  commodities  that 
came  from  the  west  by  Alexandria."— Arbuthnot:  On  Coins. 

*(3)  To  leave  (or  let)  ivell  alone:  To  be  content 
with  circumstances. 

(4)  Well  enough:  In  a  moderate  degree  or  man- 
ner; fairly,  satisfactorily,  sufficiently  well:  as,  He 
acted  ircll  enough. 

*(5)   Well  to  live:  Having  a  competence;  well-off. 

"His  father  .  .  .  is  well  to  lire."—  Shakesp.:  Merchant 
of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

(6)  Used  elliptically  for  "It  is  well,"  and  as  an 
expression  of  satisfaction,  acquiescence,  or  conces- 
sion, and  sometimes  as  a  mere  expletive,  or  to  avoid 
abruptness :  as,  Well,  it  shall  be  so. 

1J  Well  is  used  in  combination  with  many  words, 
principally  adjectives  and  adverbs,  to  express  what 
is  righ't,  fit,  laudable,  satisfactory,  or  not  defective. 
Tho  meanings  of  many  of  these  compounds  arc  suf- 
ficiently obvious,  as  well-rfesif/ned,  well-adjunted, 
well-directed,  &c. 

*well-according,  a.    Agreeing  well;  in  accord. 
"Blest  are  the  early  hearts  and  gentle  hands 
That  mingle  there  in  well-accord  i  mi  bands." 

Jiyrun:  Lara,  i.  20. 

*well-acquainted,  a.  Having  intimate  knowl- 
edge or  personal  knowledge  ;  well-known. 

"There's  not  n  man.  I  meet,  but  doth  salute  ma 
As  if  1  were  their  well-acquainted  friend." 

Shakesp,:  Comedy  oj' Errors,  iv.  3. 

well-advised,  a.    Under  good  advice  ;  advisedly. 

"  My  tfrnndsire,  well-advised,  hath  sent  by  me 
The  goodliest  weapons  of  his  armoury." 

Shakes^.:  Titutt  Andronicuft,  iv,  2. 


well-content 

*well-a-near,  adv.   Almost. 

"  H'i'll-a-ncd  f 
Does  fall  in  travail  with  her  fear." 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  ilL 

well-appareled,  a.    Well-dressed,  adorned. 

"  Well-appareled  April." 

xlmln'.tft. :  };<»ti<'<>  and  Juliet,  i.  2. 

well-appointed,  a.  Fully  armed  or  equipped; 
fully  prepared  for  service. 

"  In  him  thy  well-appoint<-<l  proxy  nee." 

Cuwper.-  Tirocinium,  676. 

*well-approved,  a.    Of  proved  or  known  skill. 

"There  dwelt  also  not  far  from  thence  one  Mr.  Skill,  an 
ancient  and  well  approved  physician."  —  Bunynn;  PW- 
grim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

well-armed,  a.  Well  furnished  with  arms  or 
weapons  of  offense  or  defense. 

"  But  Ajax,  glorying  in  his  hardy  deed, 
The  well-armed  Greeks  to  Agamemnon  lead." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  vii.  879. 

well-attempered,  a.  Well  regulated  or  harmon- 
ized. (Tennyson:  Ode  on  Wellington.') 

well-authenticated,  adj.  Supported  by  «rood 
authority. 

well-balanced,  a.  Rightly  or  properly  balanced. 
"  And  the  well-balanced  world  on  hinges  hung 
And  cast  the  dark  foundations  deep." 

Milton:  Ode  on  the  Nativity. 

well-behaved,  a. 

1.  Of  good  behavior ;  courteous  in  manner. 
*2.  Becoming,  decent. 

"Gave  such  orderly  and  well-behaved  reproof  to  all 
uncomeliness."— Shakesp.;  Merry  Wives  of  Windsort  ILL 

well-beloved,  a.    Greatly  beloved. 

"How  happily  he  lives,  how  well-beloved." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  L  3. 

*well-beseeming,  a.    Well  becoming. 

"  Rome's  roynl  empress, 
"Unfurnish'd  of  her  well-beseeming  troop." 

Shakesp.;  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  S. 

well-born,  a.    Of  good  birth ;  not  of  mean  or  low 
birth, 
well-bought,  a.    Won  by  hard  exertion. 

"  Conquest's  well-bought  wreath." 

Scott:  Don  Roderick,  xiii.     (Concl.) 

*well-breathed,  adj.  Of  good  bottom;  having 
good  wind. 

"  The  well-breath* d  beagle  drives  the  flying  fawn." 
Pope:  Homers  Iliad,  xxii.  244. 

well-bred,  a. 

1.  Of  good  breeding ;  refined  hi  manners;  polite, 
cultivated. 

"Say  what  strange  motive,  Goddess!  could  compel 
A  well-bred  Lord  t1  assault  a  gentle  Belle?  " 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  i.  8. 

2.  Of  good  breed,  stock,  or  race;  well-born.    Ap_- 
plied  especially  to  horses,  and  other  domestic  ani- 
mals, which  have  descended  from  a  race  of  ances- 
tors that  have  through    several  generations  pos- 
sessed in  a  high  degree  the  properties  which  it  is 
the  great  object  of  the  breeder  toattain. 

well-chosen,  a.    Selected  with  good  judgment. 

"  His  well-chosen  bride."— Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  ///_ 
iv.  1. 

well-complexioned,  a.  Having  a  good  com- 
plexion. 

well-concerted,  a.  Designed  or  planned  with 
skill. 

"With  irell-cnncerted  art  to  end  his  woes," 

Pope.-  Homer's  Odyssey,  xxiii.  33. 

well-conditioned,  a. 

1.  Ord  Lang.:  Being  in  a  good  or  wholesome  framo 
of  mind  or  body. 

"  See  in  this  well-conrlition'd  soul  a  third." 

Word-sworth :  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

2.  Surg. :  Being  in  a  stato  tending  to  health ;  as,  a 
well-conditioned  wound  or  sore. 

well-conducted,  a. 

1.  Properly  conducted,  led  on,  or  managed;  as,  a 
well-conducted  expedition. 

2.  Being  of  good  moral  conduct ;  behaving  and  act- 
ing well ;  as,  a  icell-conducted  boy. 

well-conned,  a.  Carefully  or  attentively  exam- 
ined. 

"  From  me,  thus  nurtured,  dost  thou  ask 
'The  classic  poet's  wll-cnnned  task." 

Scott:  Marmion,  iii.     (Introd,) 

*WCll- consenting,  a.    In  complete  accord. 
"  Let  both  unite,  with  well-conxenting  mind." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliail,  i.  370. 

well-content,  well-contented,  adj.    Satisfied 

happy. 

"If  thou  survive  my  well-content rd  day." 

Shakesp.;  Sonnet  32. 


toll,     b6y;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious, 


sin,     a$;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =£ 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


well-couched 

*well-COUChed,  a.  Planned  with  ^kill ;  crafty, 
artful. 

"Not  force,  but  well~couch'd  fraud,  well-woven  snares." 
Milton:  P.  E.,  i.  97. 

*well-dealing,  a.  Fair  in  dealing  with  others; 
honest. 

"To  merchants,  our  well-dealing  countrymen." 

Shakesp.:  (.'omedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

well-defined,  a.    Clearly  defined,  explained,  or 
marked  out ;  as,  a  well-defined  line, 
well-derived,  «.    Good  by  birth  and  descent. 
"  My  son  corrupts  a  well-derived  nature." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iii.  2. 

well-deserving,  a.    Full  of  merit;  worthy. 

"  I'll  give  thrice  so  much  land 
To  any  well-deserving  friend." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  /.,  iii.  1. 

*well-desired,  adj.  Much  sought  and  invited. 
(Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  I.) 

well-directed,  a.  Properly  or  rightly  addressed. 
"They  breathed  in  faith  their  well-directed  prayers." 
Cowper:  Expostulation,  239. 

well-disciplined,  a.  Well-trained;  kept  under 
good  discipline. 

"The  power  of  self-government  which  is  characteristic 
of  men  trained  in  well-disciplined  camps."— M oca ulay.- 
Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  v. 

well-disposed,  a.  Being  of  a  right  or  fair  dis- 
position ;  well-affected,  loyal,  true. 

"You  lose  a  thousand  well-disposed  hearts." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  //.,  ii.  L 

well-disputed,  a.    Well  contested  or  fought. 
"Curs'd  be  the  man  (e'en  private  Greeks  would  say) 
Who  dares  desert  this  well-disputed  day." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xvii.  475. 

well-doer,  subst.    One  who  performs  rightly  his 
moral  and  social  duties, 
well-doing,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  Right  performance  of  duties ;  up- 
right conduct. 

B.  As  adj.:   Acting  uprightly;  upright;  acquit- 
ting one's  self  well. 

"I  am  safe,  not  for  my  own  deserts,  but  those  , 

Of  a  well-doing  sire." 

Byron-.  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  3. 

*well-famed,  a.    Famous. 

"  My  well-famed  lord  of  Troy,  no  less  to  you." 

Shakesp..-  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  6. 

well-favored,  well-far'd,  well-fa'ur'd,  adj. 
Handsome;  well-formed;  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

"The  boy  was  in  very  mean  clothes,  but  of  a  fresh  and 
well-favored  countenance." — Bunyan:  J^ilgrim's  Progress, 
ptii, 
*well-feasted,  a.    Having  enjoyed  a  good  feast. 

"Lords  are  lordliest  in  their  wine, 
And  the  well-feasted  priest  then  soonest  fired 
With  zeal."  Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,419. 

well-fed,  a.    Supplied  with  good  food  in  plenty. 
"And  well-fed  sheep  and  sable  oxen  slay." 

Pope:  Homer'*  Iliad,  xxiii.  205. 

well-filled,  adj.  Plentifully  supplied  or  fur- 
nished. 

"He  left  no  well-filled  treasury." 
Longfellow:  Coplas  de  Manrique.     (Trans.) 

*well-forewarning,  adj.    Giving  good  or  true 
warning,     (titiakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  //.,  iii.  2.) 
well-forged,  «.    Well  devised  or  contrived. 
"He  schooled  us  in  a  well-forged  tale." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  vi.  9. 

well-formed,  adj.  Based  or  founded  on  true 
principles. 

"Hence,  it  is  evident  that  in  a  well-formed  education, 
a  course  of  history  should  ever  precede  a  course  of 
ethics." — Goldsmith:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  xiii. 

well-fought,  *well  -  foughten,  adj.  Bravely 
fought. 

"To  toil  and  struggle  through  the  well-fought  day." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xiii.  4. 

*well-found,  adj.  Standing  the  test ;  tried,  ap- 
proved. 

"  The  present  consul,  and  last  general 
In  our  well-found  successes." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  2. 

well-founded,  a.  Founded  or  based  on  true  or 
sure  grounds.  ' 

*well- governed,  a.    Well-mannered. 

**  And,  to  say  truth,  Verona  brills  of  him, 
To  be  a  virtuous  and  teelt-govern'd  youth." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.*5. 

*well-graced,  a.    In  favor,  popular. 

"  After  a  welt-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage." 

Shaktxp.:  Richard  II.,  v.   2. 

well-grounded,  adj.  Based  on  good  grounds; 
well-founded. 
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*well-havened,  «.    Having  good  harbors. 
"  As  a  gallant  bark,  from  Albion's  coast    .     .     . 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  irt  li-futr'-ii'it  isle." 

t'oir/'T:  My  Mother'*  Picture. 

well-informed,  adj.    Correctly  informed;  well 

furnished  with  information;  intelligent. 

"  The  mind  WHS  well-in form'd,  the  passions  held 
Subordinate."  (•"«•/«;•     Task,  ii.  715. 

well-instructed,  a.    Well-taught. 

"  But  let  the  wise  and  well-f >ixtrnctc<l  hand 
Once  take  the  shell  beneath  his  just  command." 

(••nrpi'r;   r.nirfrsntiun,  903. 

well-intentioned,  a.  Having  good  or  honorable 
intentions. 

"  He  always  designated  those  Dutchmen  who  had  sold 
themselves  to  France  as  the  well-intentioned  party."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

well -Judged,  adj.  Estimated,  calculated,  or 
judged  correctly. 

"  The  well-judged  purchase,  and  the  gift 

That  graced  his  letter' d  store." 
Cowper:  On  the  Burning  of  Lord  Uansjlfld's  Library. 

well-Judging,  a.  Having  good  judgment,  dis- 
cernment, or  observation. 

•'  So  it  is,  when  the  mind  is  endued 
With  a  well-judging  taste  from  above." 

Cowper:  Catharina. 

well-knit,  adj.  Strongly  compacted;  having  a 
firm  or  strong  frame. 

"O  well-knit  Samson  ! ,  strong- jointed  Samson  !*' — 
Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  i.  2. 

well-known,  a.  Fully  or  generally  known  or 
acknowledged. 

"  No  voice,  well-known  through  many  a  day, 
To  speak  the  last,  the  parting  word." 

.Voore:  Paradise  and  the  Pert. 

*well-labored,  adj.  Worked  or  wrought  with 
care. 

"  And,  last,  a  large,  well-labor'd  bowl  had  place." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiv.  287. 

*well-laboring,  a.  Working  hard  and  success- 
fully. 

"  Whose  well-laboring  sword 
Had  three  times  slain  th'  appearance  of  the  king." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  1. 

*well-learned,  a.    Full  of  learning;  learned. 
"  Well-learned  Bishops." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii. 5. 

*well-liking,  a.    Good-conditioned  ;  plump. 

'*  They  also  shall  bring  forth  more  fruit  in  their  age: 
and  shall  be  fat  and  well-liking.'"— Psalm  xcii.  14.  (Prayer 
Book.) 

well-lodged,  adj.  Having  suitable  lodging  or 
abode. 

"  A  mind  well-lodged  and  masculine  of  course." 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  221. 

well-looking,  a.    Of  fairly  good  appearance. 
"A  well-looking  animal." — Dickens.     (Annandale.) 

*well-lost,  a.    Lost  in  a  good  cause. 

"  Would  your  honor 

But  give  me  leave  to  try  success,  I'd  venture 
The  well-lost  life  of  mine  on  his  grace's  cure." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  i.  3. 

*well-loved,  adj.  Much  -  loved ;  well  -  beloved. 
(Tennyson:  Ulysses,  35.) 

well-mannered,  a.  Well-bred;  polite,  courte- 
ous, complaisant. 

"A  noble  soul  is  better  pleased  with  a  zealous  vindica- 
tor of  liberty,  than  with  a  temporizing  poet,  or  well-man- 
nered court-slave."— Dryden:  Juvenal.     (Dedic.) 
*well-meaner,  s.    One  whose  intention  is  good. 
"  Well-meaners  think  no  harm;  but  for  the  rest, 
Things  sacred  they  pervert,  and  silence  is  the  best.1 
Dryden.     (Todd.) 

well-meaning,  adj.  Having  good  intentions; 
well-intentioned. 

"My  brother  Gloster,  plain  wen-meaning  soul." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 

well-meant,  a.    Rightly  or  honestly  meant  or 
intended ;  sincere ;  said  or  done  with  good  intent. 
"  How  oft,  my  brother,  thy  reproach  I  bear, 
For  words  well-meant,  and  sentiments  sincere." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iliail,  xii.  246. 

*well-measured,  a.    Written  in  true  measure  or 
meter.    (Milton:  ,S'onne£13.) 
well-met,  interj.    A  term  of  salutation  ;  hail ! 
"Once  more  to-day  well-met,  distemper' d  lords." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iv.  S. 

*well-minded,  a.  Well-disposed,  well-meaning; 
loyal. 

"  Well-minded  Clarence,  be  thou  fortunate." 

Shakesp.:  Henry   VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iv.  8. 

well-molded,  adj.  Of  good  frame ;  proportion- 
ately built  or  grown. 

"A  quick  brunette,  well-molded." 

Tennyson;  Princess,  ii.  91. 
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*well-natured,  adj.    Good-natured  ;  kindly  dis- 
poaed. 

"On  their  life  no  grievous  burden  lies, 
Who  are  ic'.-ll->iutur'<l,  temperate,  and  \\i-t-  " 

Denham:   Ol<t  A-jf.  58. 

well-nigh,  *wel-nigh,  adi\    Almost,  nearly. 
"  Had  Rokeby's  favor  well-n  igh  won." 

Scott:  Itukrhy,  iv.  14. 

well-off,  (tdj.    In  a  good  condition  or  circum- 
stances, especially  as  regards  property. 

well-oiled,  «.    Supplied  with  abundance  of  oil;, 
hence,  smooth,  flattering. 

"  I  was  courteous,  every  phrase  well-oiled 
As  man's  could  be,  yet  maiden-meek  I  pray'd 
Concealment."          *  Ti-iinyxun:  Princess,  iii.  117. 

well-ordered,  a.  Rightly  or  correctly  order 
regulated,  or  governed. 

"  The  applause  that  other  people's  reason  pives  to  i 
tuous  and  well-ordered  actions,  is  the  proper  guide 
children."— Locke:  Education. 

well-paid,  a.    Receiving  good  pay  for  services 

rendered. 

"  His  banners,  and  his  well-paid  ranks." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  1_ 

well-painted,  a. 

1.  Skillfully  painted. 

*2.  Artfully  feigned  or  simulated. 

"Proceed  you  in  your  tears. — 
Concerning  this,  sir. — O  well-painted  passion!" 

Shakesp.  •  Othello,  iv.  1. 

well-paired,  a.    Well-matched. 
"  From  these  the  well-pair' d  mules  we  shall  receive." 
Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xv.  98. 

well-pleased,  a.    Well-satisfied ;  fully  pleased* 
"  Well-pleas'd  the  Thunderer  saw  their  earnest  care." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  rv.  176. 

*well-pleasedness,  s.    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  well-pleased ;  satisfaction. 

*well-pleasing,  s.  &  a. 

A,  As  subst.:  The  act  of  pleasing  or  satisfying. 
"The  fruits   of  unity,  next    unto  the  well-pleasing  to 

God,  which  is  all  in  all,  are  towards  those  that  are  without 
the  church;  the  other  toward  those  that  are  within." — 
Bacon. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pleasing,  gratifying. 

"The  exercise  of  the  offices  of  charity  is  always  well- 
pleasing  to  God,  and  honorable  among  men." — Atterbury, 

*well-plighted,  adj.    Well  or  properly  folded* 
(Spenser.)    [PLIGHT  (2),  v.~\ 

*well-pOised,  a.    Carefully  weighed  or  consid- 
ered. 

"His  well-poised  estimate  of  right  and  wrong." 

Cowper:  Hope,  611,     > 

*well-practised,  a.    Experienced. 

"  Your  well-practised,  wise  directions." 

Shakeap..-  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.2. 

well-proportioned,    adj.  _    Well-shaped;    well- 
formed  ;  having  good  proportions. 

"  His  well-proportion' d  beard  made  routrh  and  ruppM." 
Shakenp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  //.,  iii.  2, 

*well-proved,  a.    Tried,  tested,  proved. 
"A  well-prov'd  casque,  with  leather  braces  bound." 
Pope:  Homer's  Hinfl,  x,  309. 

well-read,  a.    Having  extensive  reading;  well 
instructed  in  books. 

*well-reeved,  a.    Carefully  fastened  by  reeving. 
[REEVE  (1),  v.] 

"And  oh  !  the  little  warlike  world  within  f 
The  well-reeved  guns,  the  netted  canopy." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  19. 

well-refined,  a.    Polished  in  a  high  degree;  fre» 
from  any  rudeness  or  impropriety. 

"To  every  hymn  that  able  spirit  affords, 
In  polish* d  form  of  well-refined  pen." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  85. 

well-regulated,  a.    Conducted  under  good  reg- 
ulations; well-ordered. 

well-remembered,   adj.    Fully  or  perfectly  re-  | 
tainod  in  too  memory. 

"  Vain  wish  !  if  chance  some  well-remember' d  face, 
Some  old  companion  of  my  early  race." 

Byron:  Childish  Recollect 

well-reputed,  «.    Of  good  repute  or  reputation;  i 
respected. 

"Gentle  Lucetta,  fit  me  with  such  weeds 
As  may  beseem  some  well-reputed  pape." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

*well-respected,  a. 

1.  Highly  respecteJ  or  esteemed. 

2.  Ruled  by  reasonable  considerations. 

"  If  well-respected  honor  bid  me  on." 

Shakes  f.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  L,  iv.  3.      ' 

*well-sailing,  a.    Moving  or  passing  swiftly  by  < 
means  of  sails ;  swiftly  sailing. 

"  Welt-sailing  ships,  and  bounteous  winds  have  brought  i 
This  king  to  Tharsus."  Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iv.4. 
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*well~saying,  «.    The  use  of  good,  proper,  or 
kind  words. 

"And  ever  mny  your"  highness  yoke  together, 
As  I  will  lend  your  cause,  my  doing  well 
With  my  well-sayim/." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII,  iii.  2. 

*well-seeing,  n.    Having  good  or  sharp  sight; 
quick-sighted. 

"  O  cunning  Love,  with  tears  thou  keep'st  me  blind, 
Lest  eyes  icell-st-einy  thy  foul  faults  should  find." 

Shak^p.  .-  Xoinirt  148. 

*well-seeming,  a.  Having  a  good  or  fair  appear- 
ance. 

"O  heavy  lightness!  serious  vanity! 
Misshapen  chaos  of  well-seeming  forms  !" 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

*well-seen,  a.    Accomplished,  well-versed,  well- 
approved, 

"  Well-seen  and  deeply  read.'* 

Beaumont  <£  Fletcher.     (Annandale.) 

well-set,  a. 

1.  Firmly  set  ;  properly  placed  or  arranged. 
"Instead  of  well-set  hair,  baldness."—  Isaiah  iii.  24. 

2.  Having  good  and  strong  parts  or  proportions. 
*well-skilled,  a.    Skillful. 

"The  well-skilled  workman." 

Shakesp.;  Kape  of  Lucrece,  1,520. 

*well-sped,  a.  Having  good  success;  successful. 
well-spent,  a.    Spent  or  passed  in  virtue  ;  spent 
or  used  to  the  bt;st  advantage. 

"What  a  refreshment  then  will  it  be  to  look  back  upon 
a  well-spent  life!  "—  Calamy;  Sermons. 

*well-spOken,  adj.    Speaking  with  grace  or  elo- 
quence ;  eloquent. 

"As  of  a  knight  well-spoken,  neat,  and  fine." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

*well-spread,  *well-spred,  a.    Wide,  broad, 
extensive. 

"Proud  of  his  well-spread  walls  he  views  his  trees, 
That  meet  no  barren  interval  between." 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  408. 

well-stored,    a.    Fully    furnished   or   stocked; 
well  -provided. 

"The  well-stored  quiver  on  his  shoulders  hung." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xv.  520. 

well-sung,  a.    Widely  or  properly  sung  or  cele- 
brated*   (Pope:  Elolsaand  Abelard,  3G5.) 
*well-thewed,  a. 

1.  Having  strong  limbs  and  muscles. 

2.  Distinguished  for  or  characterized  by  wisdom. 

"  To  nought  more  Thenot,  my  mind  is  bent 
Than  to  hear  novells  of  his  devise. 
They  bene  so  well-thewed  and  so  wise." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  February. 

well-timbered,  a. 

1.  Lit.:  Filled  with  growing  trees. 

"  A  well-timbered  lawn."—  London  Times. 
*2.  Fig.;  Well-built;  having  strong  limbs;  sturdy. 
"There's  Grimaldi,  the  soldier,   a  very  well-timbered 
fellow."—  Ford.  'Tis  Pity,  i. 

well-timed,  a. 

1.  Done  or  given  at  a  proper  time;  opportune, 
;imely. 

"There  is  too  often  the  truest  tenderness  in  well-timed 
tction."  —  Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  6. 

2.  Keeping  good  time. 

"The  well-timed  oars 

With  sounding  strokes  divide  the  sparkling  waves." 

Smith.    (Todd.) 

well-to-do,  a.  In  good  circumstances;  well-off. 
"  A  well-to-do  farmer  .  .  .  was  fired  at  through  the 
ndow  of  his  parlor."—  St.  James's  Gazette,  May  II,  1887. 
1J  The  well-to-do:  People  in  good  circumstances; 
he  middle  classes. 

"Most  of  the  Bethnal-green   house-hovels,   let  off  in 
us  occupied  by  adults  and  children  of  all  ages,  pro- 
B  more  than  is  paid  for  many  a  residence  of  the  well* 
"  —  London  Echo. 

*well-tO-dO-ness,  s.    Prosperity;  good  circum- 
'  ances. 

"Men  of  all  crafts  and  varying  degrees  of   well-to-do- 
'.88  drove  up  together."—  London  Daily  Telegraph. 
*well-tOOk,  a.    Well  taken,  well  undergone. 
"Meantime,  we  thank  you  for  your  wll-took  labor." 
Shakesp.  .  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

well-tried,  a.    Tried,  tested,  approved. 


"  Confirm'd  by  long  experience  of  thy  worth 
And  well-tried  virtues."        Cowper:  Task,  i. 
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well-trod,  well-trodden,  a.  Frequently  trod- 
den or  walked  on  or  over. 

*well-tuned,  adj.  In  tune;  melodious,  harmo- 
nious, 

"If  the  true  concord  of  well-timied  sounds, 
By  unions  married,  do  offend  thine  ear." 

Shakesp.:  SonnftB. 
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•well-turned,  adj.  Skillfully  turned  or  finished. 
"  Broad  spread  hip  shoulders,  mid  his  nervous  thighs, 
By  just  degrees,  like  irt*tl-turu\l  columns,  rise." 

Pope :  Homer's  CWyssey,  xviii.  77. 

*well-urged,  a.    Ably  urged  or  argued. 
"  Now  the  heart  he  shakes, 

And  now  with  well-urg'A  sense  th'  enlighten'd  judgment 
takes."  Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  67. 

well-used,  a.    In  frequent  use ;  often  used. 

"Where  the  well-used  plow 
Lies  in  the  furrow."  Thomson:  8prinyttt, 

•well -warranted,  aOJ.  Proved  to  be  good  and 
trustworthy ;  approved. 

"  Yoa,  my  noble  and  well-warranted  cousin." 

Shakes?.:  Measure  fur  Measure,  v.  1. 

well-weighed,  a.    Carefully  considered. 

"Ihewell-meiahed  and  prudent  letter  of  William  was 
read." — Macaulay:  Hlsl.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

•well-weighing,  a .  Weighing  heavily ;  of  great 
weight. 

"Whether  he  thinks  it  were  not  possible,  with  ipell- 
weighing  sums  of  gold,  to  corrupt  him  to  a  revolt." — 
Shakesp.-.  All's  Well,  iv.  3. 

•well-welcome,  a.  Extremely  welcome.  (Shakes- 
peare :  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2.) 

•well-wilier,  s.  One  who  means  well  or  kindly ; 
a  well-wisher. 

"I  beseech  you,  be  ruled  by  your  \cell-willers." — Shakes- 
peare:  Merry  Wives,  i.  1. 

•well-willing,  adj.  Meaning  or  wishing  well; 
propitious. 

•well -willingness,  s.  Good  or  kind  feelings; 
willingness. 

"  I  moniste  you  to  comen  with  vsel-willingnesse." — Wye- 
life:  Ecclus.,  Prol.  p.  128. 

•well-willy,  a.    Favorable,  propitious. 
"  Venus  I  mene,  the  well-willy  planate." 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cresseide,  iii.  1,257. 

•well-wish,  s.  A  wish  of  happiness ;  a  kind  or 
kindly  wish. 

"  Let  it  not  enter  into  the  heart  of  any  one,  that  hath  a 
well-wish  for  his  friends  or  posterity,  to  think  of  a  peace 
with  France,  till  the  Spanish  monarchy  be  entirely  torn 
from  it." — Addison. 

•well-wished,  adj.  Attended  by  good  wishes; 
beloved. 

"The  general,  subject  to  a  well-wished  king, 

8uit  their  own  part,  and  in  obsequious  fondness, 
rowd  to  his  presence." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

well-wisher,  subst.    One  who    wishes  well   to 
another ;  one  who  is  f  riendlily  disposed  or  inclined. 
"  His  hazardous  journey  has  got  many  well-wishers  to 
his  ways." — Bunt/an:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 
well-won,  a.    Hardly  earned ;  honestly  gained. 
"He  hates  our  sacred  nation,  and  he  rails 
On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  well-won  thrift." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

well-worded,  a.    Couched  in  proper  terms. 
"Glad  at  each  well-worded  answer." 

Longfellow:  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

well-worn,  o. 

1.  Much  worn  or  used ;  old.     (Lit.  <?  fig.) 

"A.  well-worn  pathway  courted  us." 

Tennyson:  Gardener's  Daughter,  108. 

2.  Becoming. 

"He showed  not  deference  or  disdain, 
But  that  well-worn  reserve  which  proved  he  knew 
No  sympathy  with  that  familiar  crew." 

Bi/run:  Lara,  i.  27. 

Well-woven,  a.  Skillfully  contrived  or  planned. 
(See  extract  under  WELL-COUCHED.) 

•well'-a-day,  interj.  [A  corruption  of  welaway 
(q.  v.).]  Alas !  lackaday  !  welaway ! 

"When,  welladay,  we  could  scarce  help  ourselves." — 
Shakesp. :  Pericles,  ii.  1. 

well'-be-lng,  s.  [English  veil,  adv.,  and  being.} 
Welfare,  happiness,  prosperity. 

"Opportunely  I  had  a  dream  of  the  well-being  of  my 
husband." — Ilunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

•well  -f  are,  s.    [WELFARE.] 
well'-Ing-tSn,  s.    [Named  after  the  great  Duke 
of  Wellington.]    A  kind  of  long-legged  boot,  much 
worn  by  men  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

"Common  Wellingtons  turn  Romeo  boots." 

Keats :  Modern  Love. 

•well-Ing  to  -n!-a,  s.    [WELLINGTON.] 

Botany : 

1.  An  old  genus  of  Abietetp,  founded  by  Lindley 
for  the  reception  of  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  of 
Northwestern  America.  Some  patriotic  botan- 
ists, thinking  that  so  splendid  a  tree,  growing  in 
the  Western  Continent,  should  be  dedicated  to  the 
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memory  of  an  American  rather  than  of  a  Rritisb 
hero,  altered  the  name  to  Washlngtonia.  It  is  now, 
however,  considered  to  be  identical  with  Sequoia 
(q.  v.).  [MAMMOTH-TREE.] 

2.  A  synonym  of  Meliosma  (q.  v.). 

•well-ness,  s.  [Ens.  veil,  a. ;  -ness.]  The  state 
of  being  well  or  in  good  health.  (Hood.) 

Welsh,  *Walsh,  *Welch,  «.  &  s.  [A'.  S.  tucelisc, 
welisc,  from  wealh=&  foreigner.]  [WALNUT.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  Wales  or  its  inhabit- 
ants. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  language  spoken  by  Welsh  people.    It  i*  a 
member  of  the   Celtic    family  of  languages,  and 
forms  with  the  Breton  and  the  now  extinct  t.ornisn 
language  the  group  known  as  the  Cymric.    It  is 
noted  for  its  remarkable  capacity  of  forming  com- 
pounds. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  people  of  Wales  collectively. 
Welsh  Calvlnistic  Methodists,  s.  pi. 
Eccleiiol.  <fc  Church  Hist.:  A  name  for  the  Cal- 

vinistic  Methodists  (q.  v.),  the  great  majority  of 
whose  congregations  are  in  Wales,  and  consist  in 
large  measure  of  members  speaking  the  Welsh 
tongue. 

Welsh  clear-wing,  s. 

Entom.:  A  British  Hawk-moth,  Trochilium  sco- 
liceforme,  found  in  Wales,  the  caterpillar  feeding 
on  oirchwood.  • 

Welsh-flannel,  subst.  A  very  fine  kind  of  flannel, 
chiefly  handmade,  from  the  fleeces  of  the  sheep  of 
the  Welsh  mountains. 

•Welsh-glaive,  s.  An  ancient  military  weapon 
of  the  bill  kind,  but  having,  in  addition  to  the  cut- 
ting-blade, a  hook  at  the  back. 

Welsh-groin,  s. 

Arch. :  A  groin  formed  by  the  intersection  of  tw» 
cylindrical  vaults,  of  which  one  is  of  less  height 
than  the  other. 

•Welsh-hook,  s.  The  same  as  WELSH-GLAIVE 
(q.  v.). 

"Swore  the  devil  his  true  liegeman  upon  the  cross  of  a 
Welsh-hook."—  Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  /.,  Ii.  4. 

•Welsh-main,  subst.  A  match  at  cock-fighting, 
where  all  must  fight  to  death. 

"No  cat  would  stand  a  fairer  chance  of  winning  a 
Welsh-main." — Southey:  Doctor;  Cats  ofOreta  Hall. 

Welsh-mortgage,  s.  A  mortgage  in  which  there 
is  no  proviso  or  condition  for  repayment  at  any 
time.  The  agreement  is  that  the  mortgagee  to 
whom  the  estate  is  conveyed  shall  receive  the  rents 
till  his  debt  is  paid,  and  in  such  case  the  mortgagor 
is  entitled  to  redeem  at  anytime. 

Welsh-mutton,  s.  A  choice  and  delicate  kind 
of  mutton  obtained  from  a  small  breed  of  sheep  fed 
on  the  Welsh  mountains. 

Welsh-onion,  s.  [Lit,=the  foreign  onion.]  A 
name  given  to  Allium  fistulosum.  It  has  a  very 
small  bulb,  but  large,  succulent,  fistular  leaves, 
which  have  a  strong  flavor.  It  is  sown  in  autumn, 
as  a  scallion  or  spring  salad  onion,  and  is  ready  for 
use  by  spring. 

•Welsh-parsley,  s.  A  burlesque  name  for  hemp, 
or  the  halters  made  of  it. 

Welsh-poppy,  s. 

But.:  Meconopsis  cambrica.  so  named  because  it 
grows  in  Wales.    [MECONOPSIS.] 
Welsh-rabbit,  s.    [RABBIT.] 
Welsh-wig,  s.    A  worsted  cap.    (Simmonds.) 
welsh,  f.  t.&  i.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  cheat  by  receiving  sums  staked  as 
bets  upon  horse-races,  and  then  decamping  when 
the  race  is  over. 

"  He  stakes  his  money  with  one  of  the  book-makers 
whom  he  lias  seen  at  his  stand  for  many  years,  with  the 
certainty  that  he  will  receive  his  winnings,  and  run  no 
risk  of  being  'welshed' — which  would  probably  be  his  fate 
on  an  Engl  ish  racecourse — i  f  he  be  astute  or  lucky  enough 
to  spot  the  right  horse." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  as  a  welsher. 

"Two  men  .  .  .  were  convicted  of  welshing  at  Ascot 
races." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

welsh -er,  *welch-er,  s.  [Eng.  welsh,  v. ;  -er.~\ 
A  professional  betting-man  who  receives  the  sums 
staked  by  persons  wishing  to  back  particular  horses, 
and  do'es  not  pay  if  he  loses. 

"The  public  has  always  understood  that  the  law  cannot 
be  made  to  touch  a  'welsher;'  and  hence  it  is  that  forcible 
measures  are  often  taken  to  inflict  private  vengeance."— 
St.  James's  Gazette,  June  2,  1887. 

Welsh -man,  s.  [Eng.  Welsh,  a.,  and  man.]  A 
native  of  the  principality  of  Wales. 

•wel'-sftme,  wel-sum,  adj.  [Eng.  well,  a.,  and 
some.]  Well,  prosperous.  (Wycliffe.) 


1)611,    bo~y;     p6ut,    Jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


welsomely 

*wel -s&me-lf,  *wel-sum-li,  arlr.  [Eng.  ?<•«>;- 
some;  -ly.\  In  prosperity. 

"I  shall  be  turned  again  welsumli."—»'ycliffe:  Centals 
xxviii.  21. 

wSlt,  *welte,  s.  [Wei.  <7wa(rf  =  a  liem,  a  welt; 
/ji/-afits=the  welt  of  a  shoe;  <;«v<d/it  =  to  welt,  to 
Lein  ;  gtealtetio=to  form  a  welt ;  Gael.  6aK=a  welt 
of  a  shoe,  a  border:  baHuich  =  ii  welt,  a  belt,  a 
border-  Ir.  6oif=a  belt,  a  welt,  a  border;  ballnch  = 
•welted,  striped;  baltadh=a.  welt,  a  border,  tlie  welt 
of  a  shoe.] 

*I.  Oni.  Lang. :  A  border,  a  hem,  a  fringe. 

"In  phrensie,  wherein  men  lire  bestraught  of  their 
right  wits,  to  have  a  care  o(  the  skirts,  fringes  and  mell.i 
of  their  garments,  that  they  be  in  good  order." — P.  Hol- 
land: Pli.nj,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  Ii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Her. :    A   narrow   border   to   an  ordinary   or 
charge. 

2.  Knitting-much. :  A  flap  of  work  (as  a  heel-piece) 
disengaged  laterally  and  knitted  separately  from 
the  main  body,  and  subsequently  joined  thereto  by 
reengagement  of  loops  or  by  hand-knitting. 

3.  Sheet-iron  work:  A  strip  riveted  to  two  con- 
tiguous portions  which  form  a  butt-joint,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  lap  or  turned  joint. 

4.  Shipbuilding:   A  strip  forming  an  additional 
thickness  laid  over  a  seam  or  joint,  or  placed  in  an 
angle  to  strengthen  it.    Applied  to  a  form  of  back- 
etrip  which  covers  a  flush  joint. 

5.  Shoemaking:    A  strip  of  leather  around    the 
choc,  between  the  upper  and  the  sole. 

"  If  the  welt*  were  made  to  project  well  beyond  the  tops, 
the  latter  could  be  dubbined."— Field,  Feb.  11,  1888. 

welt- cutter,  s. 

Shoemaking:  A  machine  to  cut  the  notches  in  the 
edge  of  the  welt  to  permit  it  to  be  bent  around  and 
laid  smoothly  at  the  toe. 

welt-machine,  s. 

Shoemaking:  A  machine  to  cut  leather,  cloth, 
&c.,  into  a  series  of  parallel  strips,  to  be  used  as 
welts  in  side-seaming. 

welt-shoulders,  a.  pi. 

Leather:  Curried  leather  fit  for  the  welts  of  boots 
and  shoes. 

welt-trimmer,  s.  A  cutting-tool  for  trimming 
the  welts  of  shoes. 

•welt  (11,  r.  t.  [WELT,  subst.]  To  furnish  with  a 
welt ;  to  fix  a  welt  on  ;  to  ornament  with  a  welt. 

"The  bodies  and  sleeves  of  green  velvet,  welled  with 
white  satin." — Shelton:  Don  Quixote,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  xiii. 

•welt  (2),  'welte,  r.  i.    [WILT,  «.] 

•welt-ed,o.    [WELT  (2),  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Ropy  or  stringy     (Prov.) 

2.  Bot.:    Flaccid,    drooping,    as   Carduus    acan- 
thoides. 

welt  -er,  *walt-er,  r.  f.  &  t.  [A  frequent,  from 
Mid.  Kng.  walten  =  to  roll  over,  to  overturn,  to 
totter,  to  fall,  to  rush,  from  A.  S.  wealtan,  wyltan= 
to  roll  round;  cogn.  with  Icel.  relta  (pa.  t.  i-elt)  =  to 
roll;  veltask=t(t  rotate;  Dan.  vcelte=to  roll,  to 
overturn ;  Sw.  r<j;fra=to  roll,  to  wallow,  to  welter, 
frequent,  from  i-cr7fa=to  roll ;  Ger.  iralzen=  to  roll, 
to  wallow,  to  welter,  from  walzen—to  roll;  Goth. 
vsicaltja.n=ta  subvert.]  [WALTZ.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  roll,  as  the  body  of  an  animal;  to  tumble 
about ;  especially  to  roll  or  wallow  in  some  foul 
matter,  as  mud,  filth,  blood,  &c. 

"  A  purple  flood 
Flows  from  the  trunk  that  welters  in  the  blood." 

Dryittn:   Virgil's  <Eneid,  ix.  447. 

*2.  To  rise  and  fall,  as  waves ;  to  tumble  over,  as 
billows. 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  rise  and  fall  as  waves;  to  toss 
about. 

'•  And  foamy  Nerens    .    .    . 
From  bottom  depth  doth  weltre  up  the  sear,." 

Surrey:  Virgil's  jEneid,  ii.  447. 

7.  To  make  or  force,  as  by  wallowing  or  moving 
through  something  foul  or  liquid.  (Carlyle.) 

welt  -er,  s.    [WELTER,  t'.] 

1.  That  in  which  one  welters;  mud,  filth,  slime, 
•r  the  like. 

*2.  Confusion. 

"  I  leave  the  whole  business  in  a  frightful  velter."— 
Carlylei  French  Revol.,  pt  iii.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

1  Used  adjectively  in  horse-racing,  and  applied 
to  the  heaviest  weighted  race  of  the  meeting.  (In 
old  racing  lists  the  word  is  swelter.) 

Wei  -Wlts«h  (or  w  as  V) ,  *.    [See  compound.] 

"Welwitsch's  bat,  e. 

ZoOl.:  I'espertilio  (t  Hcotophilus)  tuelmtschii,  a 
bat  of  variegated  colors— brown,  orange,  yellow, 
and  black— described  by  Gray  from  a  specimen  sent 
from  Angola  by  Dr.  Welwitsch. 
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wel-Wltse,h  -I-a  for  w  a.-  V),  K.  [Named  from 
its  discoverer.  Dr.  Wehvitsch,  an  African  explorer, 
who  died  in  1^72.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gnetaceee,  with  but  one  known 
specie^,  1'''  i'«v7.sr/tia  mirabilis.  It  rises  from  tin- 
sand  in  which  it  grows,  putting  forth  two  cotyle- 
.  donary  leaves,  which  ultimately  Become  about  six 
feet  long,  or  rather  more,  coriaceous  and  ragged. 
No  other  leaves  follow,  but  the  connecting  stem 
increases  horizontally 
both  above  and  below 
the  insertion  of  the 
leaves,  which  itclasps 
in  a  marginal  slit  or 
cavity.  From  the  up- 
per side  of  the  stem  at 
the  base  of  the  leaves 
there  are  annually  de- 
veloped several  dich- 
ptomous  stems  six 
inches  to  a  foot  high, 
articulated,  and  with 
two  small  opposite 
scales  at  each  joint, 
the  several  branches 
terminated  by  oblong 
cones.  These  contain 
two  kinds  of  flowers, 
one  hermaphrodite  and  the  other  female,  with 
naked  ovules.  To  a  certain  extent  the  plant  con- 
nects Gymnosperms  with  Angiosperms.  It  grows 
in  sandy  deserts  in  Africa  between  14-23°  S.,  and 
attains  a  great  age;  some  specimens  being  esti- 
mated as  at  least  one  hundred  years  old. 


wennel 

*wench  -e"r,  s.    [Eng.  it'enrli,  v.  :  -er.]    One  who 
\vi-ne!i<--  ;  ;t  Fornicator;  a  lecherous  man. 

"The  fellow  that  was  a  great  ineitclitr."  —  Seldci':  Table 

Talk;    '    • 

.]    Running 

ou-. 
': 


-Ing,  ft.    [Eny.  w^rA 
after  women  tit1  loose  character  :  l 
"What's  become  of  the  »v  uchniy 
o/7irs  ami  (  Vf,s-.s/./«.  v.  4. 


*wench  -less,  f.    fEne.  irench;   -less.]    Having 
no  wenches  or  women  of  loose  character.     (>> 


Welwitschia  Mirabilis. 


*wem  fl),  *wemme,  s.  [A.  S.  wem,  wain,  tramm.] 
A  spot,  a  scar,  a  fault,  a  blemish. 

'•  That  thou  kepe  the  commandement  without  teemme." 
—  tl'yclife:  1  Timothy  ii. 

*wem(2),s.    [WAsiE.] 

*wem,  *wem  -mj?,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  wemman.]  [WEM, 
subst.T,  To  corrupt,  to  vitiate,  to  defile. 

"  He  wolde  thys  tendre  thyng  wemmy  foule  y-nou." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  206. 

*wem  -less.  *wemme-les,  a.  [Eng.  wem  (1),  s. ; 
-less. J  Free  from  spot  or  blemish ;  spotless,  immac- 
ulate. 

"  And  thou,  vergine  VMHMlM.n 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15,616. 

*wemmed,  *wembde,  o.  [Eng.  wem  (l),s.  ;-ed.] 
Spotted,  marked  with  spots  or  blemishes. 

"  The  verie  crounes  and  scepters  of  best  monarks,  and 
princes  had  bene  rustie,  tpembde,  and  warpde  with  obliu- 
lon."—  Drant:  Horace;  Arte  of  Poetrie.  (Dedic.) 

wen,  wenne,«.  [A.  S.  wenn;  cogn.  with  Dutch 
ven;  Low.  Ger.  ween:  Prov.  Ger.  wenne,  wehne, 
wane.'] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  <£Siirg.:  A  tumor  in  the  form  of  a 
bag  or  cyst  varying  in  the  character  of  its  contents, 
and  occurring  on  some  part  of  the  human  body, 
very  frequently  in  the  neck.    [GOITER.]    Some  are 
filled  with  a  thin  fetid  brown  fluid,  interspersed 
with  flakes  of  fibrum,  some  of  serum,  others  of  cal- 
careous matter,  or  of  a  black  fluid,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  their  occurrence  near  the  eyebrows,  even  of 
hair.     They  can  only  be  removed  by  a  surgical 
operation. 

2.  Fig. :  An  excrescence. 

"I  do  allow  this  teen  to  be  as  familiar 'with  me  as  my 
dog."—  Shakeap.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  2. 

wench,  *wenche,  s.  [Prop,  icenchel,  from  A.  S. 
wencle  =  a  maid,  a  daughter ;  allied  to  wencel,  wen- 
ce/e  =  weak;  wancol,  woncol  =  tottery,  unstable; 
M.  H.  Ger.  wankel:  O.  H.  Ger.  wanchal ;  Prov.  Ger. 
wankel  =  tottering,  unstable;  Ger.  tcanken  =  to 
totter,  to  reel,  to  stagger,  to  waddle.] 

1.  A  general  term  for  a  young  girl  or  woman  ;  a 
maid. 

"Bear  thou  my  hand,  sweet  wench,  between  thy  teeth." 
Shakesp.!  Titus  Andnmicun,  iii.  1. 

2.  Now  generally  applied  to  a  bold,  forward  girl ; 
a  girl  of  loose  character. 

"But  the  rude  wencti  her  answered  nought  at  all." 
Spenser:  F.  I).,  I.  iii.  11. 

3.  A  mistress. 

"He  .  .  .  can  inform  you  from  which  of  the  French 
king's  icenchefi  our  wives  and  daughters  had  this  manner 
of  curling  their  hair." — Steele:  Spectator,  No.  2. 

4.  A  black  or  colored  female  servant ;  a  negress. 
( U.  S.  Colloq.) 

wench-like,  a.  Becoming  or  appropriate  to  a 
wench;  womanish. 

'  Do  not  play  in  wench-like  words  with  that 

Shalcesp. :  Cymbeline,  ii.  2. 

*wench,  v.  i.  [WENCH,  «.]  To  commit  fornica- 
tion. 

"Given  he  was  exceedingly  to  icenching." — /'.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  xxxv.,  ch.  X. 

•wenche,  s.   [WENCH.] 


Which  in  so  serious." 


"We  lost  too  much  money  this  mart,  by  being  too 
teenchless." — Shakcsp.:  Pericles,  iv.  3. 

wend,  v.  t.  &  (.  [A.  S.  icendan=  (1)  to  turn,  to  <ro, 
from  irimil,  pa.  t.  of  u-indun—  to  wind  ;  coyn.  \vitli 
Dut.  irenden~to  turn,  to  tack;  Icel.  n •,,<//<  -\\viid, 
turn,  change ;  Dan.  rende;  Swedish  vanda;  Goth. 
ivandjan;  Ger.  wenden.] 

A.  Intransitive: 
*1.  To  turn  round. 

"The  lesser  [ship]  will  turn  her  broadside  twice,  before 
the  greater  can  tcend  once." — Raleigh. 

2.  To  go,  to  pass,  to  travel ;  to  take  one's  \vay. 
"  For  know  that  on  a  pilgrimage 
Wend  I,  my  comrade  and  this  page." 

Scott:  Lord  oj  the  i.i/rs,  iii.  24. 

B.  Transitive:    . 

*1.  To  undertake,  as  a  journey ;  to  accomplish  in 
travel. 

"Uncompanied,  great  voyages  to  rr.>;nl." 

Surrey:    I'iruil'a  &neid,  iv. 

2.  To  go,  to  direct,  to  turn. 

"Now  back  they  vend  their  watery  way." 

Scott:  Lady  nfthe  Lake,  ii.  26. 

*wend(l),s.  [WEND,  v.]  A  certain  quantity  or 
circuit  of  ground. 

Wend  (orwasv)  (2),  Vend,  s.  [Seedef.]  One  of 
a  powerful  Slavic  people,  now  absorbed  in  the  Gor- 
man race,  which  formerly  inhabited  the  north  and 
east  of  Germany.  A  remnant  of  them  still  remains 
in  the  eastern  district  of  Sachsen-Altenburg  and  in 
the  country  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Persaute. 

•wende,  v.  i.    [WEND,  t>.] 

Wend-lc  (orwasv),«i6«f.  [Eng.  Wend  (2),  s.; 
-tc.]  The  language  of  the  Wends.  It  belongs  to 
the  Slavonic  group  of  the  Aryan  family  of  lan- 
guages. • 

wen'-dl-go,  s.  [North  American  Indian.]  A  hob- 
goblin or  bogie  man. 

Wend -Ish  (orwasv),  o.<fcs.    [Eng.  Wend  (2), 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Wends. 

B.  As  snbst. :  The  same  as  WENDIC. 
wend-lan'-dl-?.  (or  w  as  v),  s.    [Named  after 

Henry  Ludovicus  Wendland,Curatorof  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Hanover.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hedyotida?.  East  Indian  trees 
or  shrubs,  with  terminal  panicles  of  small  white 
flowers  and  capsular  fruit.  Wendlandia  tincioria, 
a  small,  handsome  tree  with  large,  crowded  pani- 
cles of  small,  white,  sweet-scented  flowers,  found  in 
forests  in  India  and  Burmah.  is  used  as  a  mordant 
in  dyeing.  The  leaves  of  H".  eiserta  are  given  in 
parts  of  India  to  cattle  as  fodder. 

*wene,  ».    [WENE,  r.]    Guess,  conjecture. 

*wene,  f.  i.    [WEEN.] 

wen  -I-vel,  wen-i-wel,  s.    [Ceylonese.] 

Bot.:  [COSCINIUM.] 

Wen-l8ck,  s.    [Seedef.] 

Geog.:  A  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough 
in  Shropshire,  England. 

Wenlock  formation  or  group,  s. 

Geol.:  A  formation  of  Upper  Silurian  age,  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  Llandcvery-formation.  and 
having  above  it  the  Ludlow-formation.  If  the 
Llandovery  beds,  which  are  of  a  transition  charac- 
ter, be  made  to  constitute  the  base  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  then  the  Wenlock-formation  is  its  center. 
It  is  well  developed  in  the  vicinity  of  Wenlock,  and 
is  considered  to  be  above  four  thousand  feet  in 
thickness.  It  is  of  a  concretionary  nature,  some  of 
the  concretions,  locally  termed  hailstones,  being 
eighty  feet  in  diameter.  The  whole  Wenlock  fauna 
consists  of  171  genera  and  530  species.  Of  these 
there  are  76  species  of  Actinozoa,  68  of  Echinoder- 
mata.  78  of  Crustacea,  101  of  Brachiopoda,  44  of 
Lamellibranchiata,  and  169  of  other  classes.  The 
Wenlock-fonnation  is  represented  at  Niagara,  &c. 

Wenlock-llmestone,  s.  [WENLOCK-FOEMATION.] 

Wenlock-Bhale,  s.    [WENLOCK-FOKMATION.] 

*wen-nel,«.  [WEANEL.]  A  newly-weaned  ani- 
mal. 

"Pinch  never  thy  ipennel*  of  water  or  meat. 
If  ever  ye  hope  to  have  them  good  neat." 

Tuttser:  Husbandry;  May. 


late,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot. 
at,     wore,     wolf,     wBrk,     who,     sin;     mute,    cub,    cilre,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     trf ,     Syrian,     se,    m  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


* 

back 
"F 


wennish 


*wen  -nlsh.  *wSn'-ny'1  o.   [Eng.  HVH;  -y.]   Hav- 
ing the  nature  or  appearance  of  a  wen. 
"A    wennish   tumor   grown   on    his  thigh." — ltt'liqtiif.1' 

n;,it:ini,iiiii:  p.  434. 

we-UO  -na,  >>.    [Nortli  American  Indian.] 
Z'Mii'ju:  A  snake  found  in  the  sand  regions  and 
wi'^trm  prairies  of  North  America,  a  sand-snake  of 
tho  family  Eri/rida'. 

went,  pret.  &  aid  pa.  par.  of  v.    [WEND,  t'.] 
A.  As  pret.:    The  past  tense  of  wend,  and  now 
osed  as  the  past  tense  of  go. 

Sunk  with  his  heart;  his  color  went  and  came." 

Pope:  Honor's  Iliad,  xxiv.  44£ 

.  As  pa.  par.  of  wend:  [WEND,  v.] 
•went,  s.    [WEND.]    A  way,  a  passage;  a  turning 
.ckward  and  forward. 

Farre  under  ground  from  that  of  living  went  .    .    . 
Their  dreadful  dwelling  is." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  47. 

wen  -tie-trap,  s.    [Ger.  vendfltreppe  =  winding 

•stair,  from  the  shape  of  the  species.] 
Zoology:  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Scalaria 

(q.  v.).    Those  in  which  tho  whorls  are  close  are 
-called  by  collectors  False  Wentle- 

traps ;    those  in  which    they  are 

contiguous   are   known    as    True 

Wentletraps.     Of   the   former, 

some  are  found  in  northern  seas, 

and  the  latter  are  all  natives  of 

warm  seas.      One,    the   Precious 

Wentletrap  (S.  Pretiosa) ,  f rom  the 

southeast    of  Asia,  was  formerly 

in  such  esteem   that,  a  very  fine 

specimen  is  said  to  have  sold  for 

$1,022,    though    good   shells   may 

now  be  bought  for  a  dollar.    It  is 

about  two  inches  long,  snow-white 
-or  pale  flesh-colored,  with  eight 

separated    whorls;    sometimes 

called  staircase  shell. 
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flight  to  enter  some  other  body — is  held  to  be  con- 
clusive evidence  tb,at  a  person  belongs  to  one  of 
these  classes. 

"The  Budas  of  Abyssinia  .  .  .  are  at  once  the  smiths 
ami  potters,  sorcerers  and  werewolves  of  their  district." — 
Tutor:  l'i-im.  Cult.  (ed.  1878),  i.  113. 

twe're  -wplf-Igm,  ««6sf.  [Eug.  werewolf;  -ism.] 
Lycaiithropy  (q.  v.}. 

"  Traditional  belief  in  wereicolflsm  must,  however,  have 
remained  long  in  the  popular  mind."— S.  B.  Gould:  n>;v- 
wu/rfs,  ch.  viii.  « 

wer-ish,  a.    [\VEARISH.] 

*werke,  s.  &  i:    [WORK,  s.  &  r.] 

*werne,  v.  t.    [WARN.] 

Wer  ner  -I-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  Abraham  (tottlob  Werner,  one  of  the  t'ouml'T-  of 
geological  science.  He  was  born  on  Sept.  25,  1750, 
at  Weslau  on  the  Queiss,  in  Upper  Lausitz,  where 
his  father  was  superintendent  of  a  foundry.  In 
1774  Werner  published  a  little  work  which  revolu- 
tionized the  science  of  mineralogy  and  led  to  his 


Precious  Wen- 
tletrap. 


wester 

west,  s.,a.&  adv.  [A.  S.  west,  westati  =  westward  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  west  (a.  &  adv.):  Icel.  ve*tr=tne 
west;  Dan. &Sw.ties(=the west:  Ger.  west,1  French 
ouest.  Probably  the  allusion  is  to  the  apparent 
ri'sting-place  or  abiding-place  of  the  sun  at  night. 
From  the  same  root  as  Sansc.  vas=to  dwell,  to  ]>a.-s 
the  night;  Icel.  vist=an  abode,  a  dwelling,  a  lodg- 
ing-place ;  vista=to  lodge ;  Gr.  asty =a  city ;  hesperos 
—  I'vi-niog;  Lat.  vesper .] 

A.  .-la substantive: 

1.  One  of  the  four  cardinal  points,  exactly  oppo- 
site to  the  east :  a  point  toward  the  sunset,  mid- 
way between   the   north  and    south  poles  of  the 
heavens;   that  point  of  the  horizon  in  which  the 
sun  appears  to  set  at  the  equinox ;  the  intersection 
of  the  prime  vertical  with  the  horizon  on  that  side 
where  the  sun  sets.    In  a  less  strict  sense,  the  region 
of  the  heavens  near  a  point  where  the  sun  sets 
when  in  the  equator. 

"From  went  her  silent  course  advance." 

Milton.-  P.  L.,  viii.  163. 

2.  The  region,  tract,  country,  or   locality  lying 
opposite  to  the  east,  or  situated  nearer  the  west 
point  than  another  point  of  reckoning,  as  America 
with  regard  to  England. 

"The  utmost  corner  of  the  west." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii. 

*3.  A  wind  coming  or  blowing  from  the  west. 
"  A  south  west  blow  on  ye." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

IT  The  West:  Specifically  used  of  the  Western 
States  of  the  Union— those  lying  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Being  in  the  west  or  lying  toward  the  west. 
(Numbers  xxxiv.  6.) 

2.  Coming,  moving,  or  blowing  from  the  west  or 
western  region ;  westerly. 

C.  As  adv. :  Toward  the  west;  at  the  westward; 
more  westward. 

"  West  of  this  forest." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 

IT  1.  Empire  of  the  West :  The  western  portion  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  the  capital  of  which  was  Rome, 
when  the  Empire  was  divided  between  his  two  sons, 
Honorius  and  Arcadius,  by  Theodosius  in  A.  D.  895. 

2.  The  West  End:  The  aristocratic  or  fashionable 
quarter  of  London,  and  of  many  other  cities.  (Often 
used  adjectively.) 

West  African  river-shrew,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Potamogale  velof.    [PoTAMOGALE.] 

West  Indian,  s. 

Geog. :  Of  or  pertain  ing  to  the  West  Indies  (q.  v.) . 

West  Indian  Firefly  : 

Entom.:  Pyrophorus  noctilucus,     [PYROPHORUS.] 

West  Indies,  s.  pi. 

Geog.:  An  archipelago  of  Islands,  the  Antilles, 
extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Florida  to  the  Gulf  of 
Paria,  just  north  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  They  are 
so  named  because  when  first  they  were  discovered 
they  were  supposed  to  lie  near  India.  When  the 
error  was  discovered,  the  distinctive  names  East  In- 
dies (q.  v.)  and  West  Indies  arose. 

West  Point,  s.  The  name  of  a  post  town  situated 
on  the  Hudson  river  in  Orange  county,  New  York. 
The  United  States  Military  Academy  is  located 
here. 

West-Pointer,  s.  An  officer  of  the  United  States 
army  who  has  been  graduated  from  the  West  Point 
military  school ;  a  student  of  the  West  Point  acad- 
emy. 

West  Virginia,  subst.  [VIRGINIA.]  One  of  the 
United  States.  Originally  part  of  Virginia.  Called 
the  "Pan  Handle  State."  Refused  to  secede  April 
22, 1861.  F.  H.  Pierrepont  elected  governor  June  20, 
1881.  Admitted  as  a  State  June  20 , 1863. 

*WeSt,  V.  i.      [WEST,  8.] 

1.  To  pass  to  the  west ;  to  set,  as  the  sun. 

"  Twice  hath  he  risen  where  lie  now  doth  west." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  i.     (Introd.l 

2.  To  assume  a  westerly  direction ;  to  change  to 
the  west. 

"If  the  wind  varies  toward  the  north  of  the  west,  his 
westing  will  be  considerable." — Cook:  First  Voyaye,  bk.  i., 
ch.  vi. 

west  -an-lte,  s.  [After  Westana,  Sweden,  where 
found;  suff.  -ite  (A/in.).] 

Min. :  -A  mineral  occurring  in  radiated  crystalline 
masses,  sometimes  in  prismatic  crystals,  with  pyro- 
phyllite.  Hardness,  2'5 ;  color,  brick-red.  Compo- 
sition: A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina;  probably  an 
altered  fibrolito  (q.  v.). 

*west  -§r,  r.  i.  [Eng.  west;  -er.~\  To  tend  toward 
the  west. 

"Nor  paused  till  in  the  westering  sun 
We  sat  together  on  the  beach." 

Kroicning:  Paracelsus,  iv. 

boy;     pout,    J<5wl;    cat,    §611,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  £ 
-tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shfin;      -»ion,      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


*wep,  pret.  ofv.    [WEEP.] 

•wepe-ly,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  !wpe=weep ;  -ly.]  Caus- 
ing weeping  or  tears ;  pathetic,  lamentable. 
*wep-en,«.    [WEAPON.] 
wept,  pret,  &  pa,  par.  ofv.    [WEEP.] 

«*wep-yng,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [WEEPING.] 
*werche, «.  &  v.    [WORK.] 
were,  r.  t.    [WAS.]    The  plural  of  was.    Used  as 
the  indicative  past  tense  plural  of  the  verb  to  be, 
-and  the  past  or  imperfect  subjunctive. 

'were(l),s.    [WEIR.] 
•were  (2),  s.    [WAR.] 

•were  (3),  s.  [See  def.]  The  same  as  WEREGILD 
•<q.  v.). 

•were  v.  t.    [WEAR,  t'.] 

*were  -geld,  *were  -gild,  *wgr'-glld,  *wehr  - 
geld,  s.  [A.  S.  wergild,  from  wer=&  man,  and  gild, 
•fle(d=payment,  compensation  ...  a  guild.] 

A  nglo-Saxon  Law :  A  kind  of  fine  for  man- 
slaughter and  other  offenses  against  the  person, 
-on  payment  of  which  the  offender  was  cleared  from 
any  further  liability  or  punishment.  The  fine  or 
-compensation  due  from  the  offender  varied  in 
amount  according  to  his  rank  and  station  and  that 
of  the  person  killed  or  injured,  and  also  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  injury.  It  was  in  general  paid 
to  the  relatives  of  the  person  killed,  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  wound,  or  other  bodily  harm,  to  the  person  in- 
jured; but,  if  the  cause  was  brought  before  the 
community,  the  plaintiff  only  received  part  of  the 
fine,  the  community,  or  the  king,  when  there  was 
•one,  receiving  the  other  half. 

"The  Roman  'conviva  Regis  '  .  .  .  wasestimatedin  his 
weregild  at  half  the  price  of  the  Barbarian  Animation, 
the  highest  known  class  at  the  Merovingian  court,  and 
above  the  common  alodial  proprietor." — Hallam:  Middle 
Ages. 

"were  -gild,  s.    [WEHEGELD.] 

•weren,  r.  i.    [WERE,  v.] 

were  -na,  r.  i.    [See  def.]    Were  not.    (Scotch.) 

"I  trow,  gin  ye  teerena  blinded  wi'  the  graces  and 
favours,  and  services  and  enjoyments,  and  employments 
and  inheritances  of  this  wicked  world."-—  Scott:  Waver- 

l''1!.  ell.  XZXVi. 

we're  -wplf,  *wer-wolf,  subst.  [A.  S.  werewulf, 
from  wer~ a  man,  and  wutf=&  wolf ;  cogn.  witli  Ger. 
icahncolf;  M.  H.  Ger.  werwolf.] 

Anthrop,:  A  person  supposed^  to  have  the  power 
of  transforming  himself  at  certain  seasons  into  a 
wolf,  and  assuming  all  the  ferocity  of  that  animal, 
joined  to  the  practice  of  disinterring  and  feedingon 
dead  bodies.  [  LYCANTHROPIA,  LYCANTHROPY.]  In 
Bulgaria  the  legends  of  werewolves  are  inextric- 
ably mixed  up  with  those  of  the  vampires  [VAM- 
PIRE. A.  1. 1.],  and  the  same  sign — tho  meeting  of 
the  eyebrows,  as  if  the  soul  were  about  to  take 


taught  that  the  exterior  of  the  earth  consists  of  a 
series  of  such  formations  arranged  in  determinate 
order.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Neptunian  Theory 
or  Hypothesis  (q.  v.) .  He  died  on  June  30, 1817. 

wSr  -ner-ite,  s.  [After  the  celebrated  mineralo- 
gist A.  G.  Wrerner ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.').] 

Min.:  A  name  originally  given  by  d'Andrada  to 
some  minerals  from  Norway  which  subsequently 
were  found  to  vary  in  chemical  composition,  and 
are  now  known  as  the  scapolites,  wernerite  being 
retained  for  the  name  of  a  member  of  the  group. 
Crystallization,  tetragonal ;  hardness,  5-6 ;  specific 
gravity,  2'63-2'8 ;  luster,  vitreous  when  pure,  other- 
wise pearly  to  resinous  ;  fracture  sub-conchoidal. 
Composition,  owing  to  its  liability  to  alteration, 
somewhat  variable,  tho  mean  being:  Silica,  48'4; 
alumina,  28'5:lime,  18'1 ;  soda,  5'0=100,  with  the 
formula  (  M  (  CaONaO  )3  +  «A1,O3)2  3SiO2  +  SiO2. 
Dana  includes  in  this  species  Nuttallite,  Chelms- 
fordite,  and  Glauc9lite,  and  as  altered  forms,  Athe- 
riastite,  Stroganovite,  Algerite,  Wilsonito,  Terenite, 
Micarelle,  and  Gabronite  (see  these  words). 

We'-row -ance,  s.  [North  American  Indian.]  A 
name  given  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  by  the  In- 
dians to  their  head  chief. 

wersh,  warsch,  adj.    [Prob.  the  same  as  WEAR- 

ISH.l 

1.  Insipid,  tasteless. 

2.  Delicate;    having    a    pale   and    sickly   look. 
(Scotch.) 

*werst,  *werste,  a.    [WORST,  a.] 

wSrt,  v.  i>  [See  def.]  The  second  person  singu- 
lar of  were.  [WERE  (1) ,  v.] 

werth -e-man-ite  (werth  as  vert),  s.  [After 
A.  Wertheman  ;  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  massive  mineral  related  to  aluminito 
(q.  v.)  j  specific  gravity,  2'80 ;  color  white.  Compo- 
sition: A  hydrated  sulphate  of  alumina,  e.  ^..sul- 
phuric acid,  34'50;  alumina,  45'0;  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  1*25 ;  water,  19'25=100.  which  gives  fhe  formula 
AljSO6+3aq. :  this  differs  from  aluminite  in  con- 
taining less  water.  Found  in  a  bed  of  clay  near 
Chachapoyas,  Peru. 

•wertherian  (as  ver-ter'-I-an),  a.  [After  the 
heroof  Goethe's  Sorrowsof  Werther.]  Sentimental, 
uambypamby. 

we'fje,  v.i.    [See  def.]    We  shall.    (Scotch.) 

"Weel,  weel,  we'se  no  dispute  that  e'enuow." — Scott: 
Antiquary,  ch.  xli. 

•wesh,  *weshe,  pret.  ofv.    [WASH,  r.] 

*we-sil,  s.    [WEASAND.]    The  windpipe. 

.Wes-ley-an,  a.  &s.    [See  def.] 

Ecclesiology  and  Church  History: 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  John  Wesley  or 
the  sect  founded  by  him.  [WESLEYAN  METHODISM.] 

B.  As  subst,:  A  Wesleyan  Methodist  (q.v.). 
Wesleyan  Methodism,  s. 

Ecclesiol,  &  Church  Hist. :  Tho  largest  and  most 
important  British  Methodist  denomination,  and 
the  parent  of  some  smaller  religious  bodies  now 
independent  of  its  government.  [METHODISM,] 

Wesleyan  Methodist,  s. 

Ecclesiol.  <t  Church  Hist.:  A  member  or  adherent 
of  Wesleyan  Methodism  (q.  y.).  Used  also  adjec- 
tively in  the  same  sense  as  WESLEYAN,  A.  (q.  v.). 

Wes -ley'-an-Is.m,  s.    [Eng.  Wesleyan;  -ism.] 

Church  Hist. :  The  doctrines  and  polity  of  the 
Wesleyans;  Methodism  generally  (q.  v.). 

"To  the  historian  of  Wesleuanism  the  volume  is  little 
short  of  indispensable." — Athencenm,  Nov.  26,  1887,  p.  706. 
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west  -er-lyS  a.  &  adv.    [English  wester(n) ;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Being  or  situated  toward  tho  west ;  situated  in 
the  western  region. 

"These  bills  give  as  a  view  of  the  most  easterly,  south- 
erly, and  westerly  parts  of  England." — Graunt:  Bills  of 
Mortality. 

2.  Coming  from  the  westward. 

"The  wind  was  westerly."— Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

B.  As  adv.:  Tending,  moving,  or   going  toward 
the  west;  as,  a  man  traveling  westerly. 

wSst  -era,  *weast-erne,  a.    [Eng.  west;  -ern.] 

1.  Being  or  situated  in  the  west,  or  in  the  region 
nearly  in  the  direction  of  west;  lying  or  being  in 
that  quarter  where  the  sun  sets. 

*'  At  the  western  gate." 
Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii,  556. 

2.  Moving  toward  the  west,  or  toward  the  point 
where  the  sun  sets;    ast  A   ship   sails  a  western 
course. 

3.  Coming  or  proceeding  from  the   west ;  as,  a 
western  wind. 

Western-church,  s. 

Church  Hist.:  The  Latin,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Greek  church  ;  the  Roman  Church.  [EASTEKN- 
CHURCH.] 

Western  Empire,  s.  The  western  portion  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  having  Rome  as  its  capital,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Eastern,  with  its  capital  at 
Constantinople.  The  Roman  Empire  was  thus 
divided  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  the  Great 
between  his  two  sons  Honorius  and  Arcadius,  in  395 
A.  D. 

Western  Reserve,  s.  The  name  applied  to  a 
tract  of  country  reserved  by  the  state  of  Connecti- 
cut at  the  time  of  ttie  cession  of  the  northwest  ter- 
ritory to  the.  General  Government,  in  1800.  From 
the  sale  to  settlers,  in  small  lots,  of  the  land  thus 
reserved  the  state  derived  its  school  fund.  The 
tract  consisted  of  nearly  four  millions  of  acres, 
and  now  forms  a  portion  of  the  state  of  Ohio. 

west -ern-er,  s.  [Eng.  western;  -er.]  A  native 
or  inhabitant  of  the  west. 

west -era  most,  adj.  [English  western;  -most.'] 
Farthest  toward  the  west ;  most  western. 

"This  westernmost  and  highest  of  the  three  prairie 
plateaux."—  Field,  Jan.  21,  1888. 

west  -Ing,  s.  [Eng.  west;  -ing.]  Space  or  dis- 
tance westward;  space  reckoned  from  one  point  to 
another  westward  of  it;  specif.,  in  navigation,  the 
difference  of  longitude  made  by  a  ship  when  sail- 
ing to  the  westward;  the  departure  of  a  course 
when  the  course  lies  to  the  west  of  north. 

*west  -ling,  *weste-ling,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  west; 

A.  As  adj.:  Coming  from  the  west ;  westerly. 

"  And  yf  hyt  be  a  colde  westeling  wynde  and  a  darke 
lowrying  dtiy,  than  wyl  the  fysche  commynly  bite  all 
day."  —  Dante  Juliana  Berners:  Book  uf  Anyling. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  inhabitant  of  tho  west ;  one  who 
inhabits  a  western  country  or  district. 

West  -min-ster,  s.  [Ecclcs.  Lat.  Westmonaster- 
iensis.  Probably  the  abbey  was  so  named  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  monastery  of  East  Minster, 
formerly  situated  on  what  is  now  called  Tower 
Hill.] 

Geog.:  A  celebrated  abbey,  with  the  adjacent 
region,  a  "city,"  joining  tho  City  of  London  at  the 
spot  formerly  marked  by  Temple  Bar.  The  City  of 
Westminster  was  created  by  Henry  VIII. 

Westminster  Assembly,  s. 

Hist.:  An  assembly  of  divines,  lay  assessors,  &c., 
which  *met  in  obedience  to  an  ordinance  of  tho 
Lords  and  Commons,  issued  June  12, 1643 — 

"For  the  calling  of  an  assembly  of  learned  and  godly 
divines  to  be  consulted  with  by  the  Parliament  for  the 
settling  of  the  government  and  liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
Kngland,  and  for  the  vindicating  and  clearing  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  said  Church  from  false  aspersions  and  inter- 
pretations." 

A  hundred  and  twenty  clergymen,  with  ten  lords 
and  twenty  commoners,  or  lay  assessors,  were  nom- 
inated to  carry  out  the  ordinance.  The  meeting 
was  forbidden  by  the  king  on  June  22,  but  no  notice 
was  taken  of  the  prohibition.  On  July  1  sixty-nine 
of  the  nominated  members  attended  in  Henry  VII. 's 
Chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  assembly 
began.  They  sat  1,163  times,  their  last  meeting 
being  on  Feb.  22,  1649.  On  Sept.  15,  1643,  commis- 
sioners arrived  from  tho  Church  of  Scotland  to  aid 
in  the  deliberations.  On  April  20,  1643.  the  Assem- 
bly submitted  to  Parliament  a  Directory  for  Public 
Worship;  between  Oct.  1  and  Nov.  26,  1644,  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  in  two  portions  [CONFESSION.  III. 
4  (2)1;  on  Nov.  5,  1647,  the  Shorter  Catechism 
(q.  v.).;  and  on  Sept.  15. 1648,  the  Longer  Catechism^ 
The  great  majority  of  the  members  were  Presby- 
terians, a  .small  but  active  body  were  Independents, 


and  a  yet  smaller  one,  but  containing  able  men, 
were  Erastians.  The  Parliament  itself  was  Eras- 
tian,  and,  though  accepting  and  ratifying  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Assembly,  did  not  allow  the  spiritual 
independence  which  the  majority  of  its  members 
earnestly  desired  to  obtain.  [PRESBYTERIAN.] 

'west -most,  «.  [Eng.  west,  and  most.]  Farthest 
to  the  westward. 

*west -ren,  nrfr.  ['WESTERN.!  Toward  the  west. 
(Chaucer;  Troilus,  bk.  ii.) 

west-rln  -gl-a,  s.  |  Named  after  Dr.  Westring, 
physician  to  the  king  of  Sweden.] 

Botany :  A  genus  of  Prostanthereee.  Australian 
shrubs,  one  to  three  feet  high,  with  entire  leaves,  a 
ten-nerved  calyx,  labiate  flowers,  in  whorls  of  throe 
or  four ;  four  stamens,  only  two  of  them  fertile. 
About  ten  species  arc  known. 

wesf-ward,  *west-warde,  adv.  &  subst.  [A.  S. 
westeweard.] 

A.  As  adv. :  Toward  the  west. 

"  Tourned  downewarde  and  westetoarde  to  the  ryver  of 
Mercea." — Fabyan:  Cronycle,  ch.  Ixxxiii. 

B.  As  subst, :  The  country  or  district  lying  toward 
tho  west. 

'west  -ward  Ijf,  adv.  [Eng.  westward;  -fy.l  In 
a  direction  toward  tile  west ;  westward. 

"  If  oar  loves  faint,  and  jr><.*ticardly  decline, 
To  me  thou  falsely, thine. 
And  I  tothee  mine  actions  shall  disguise." 

Donne:  Lecture  upon  the  Shadow. 

West'-wardf ,  adverb.    [English  westward,  with 
adverbial  suff .  s.]    Westward. 
*west'-jf,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]    Dizzy,  confused. 
"Whiles  he  lies  wallowing,  with  a  icesta  head." 

Bp.  Hall  •  Satires,  tv.  1 

wSt,  *weet,  a.&s.  [A.  S.  meet;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
vdtr ;  Dan.  vaad ;  Sw.  vat.  From  the  same  root  as 
water  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Containing  water;  soaked  or   drenched    with 
water;  humid. 

2.  Consisting  of  water  or  fluid. 

3.  Rainy,  drizzly,  very  damp ;  as,  tret  weather. 

4.  Having  consumed  a  good  deal  of  liquor ;  drunk. 
"  When  my  lost  lover  the  tall  ship  ascends, 

With  music  gay,  and  wet  with  jovial  friends." 

Prior.     (Annandale.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Water  or   wetness;   moisture  or  humidity  in 
considerable  quantity. 

"  Now  the  sun,  with  more  effectual  beams, 
Hadcheer'd  the  face  of  th'  earth,  and  dry'd  the  ujet 
From  drooping  plant."  ililtun:  P.  ft.,  iv.  483. 

2.  Rainy  weather ;  rain. 

"  This  distemper'd  messenger  of  wet." 

Sliakesp..-  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  i.  3. 

3.  A  drink,  a  dram  ;  as,  to  have  a  wet.    (Slang.) 
*!T  With  a  wet  finger :  A  proverbial  expression  of 

doubtful  origin,  and  probably  meaning  with  ease. 
"  A  portermight  fetch  him  with  a.  v>etflnyer."—Dekker. 

wet-compress,  s. 

Therapeutics:  A  compress  consisting  of  two  or 
three  folds  of  thin  flannel  or  calico,  wrung  out  in 
cold  water,  laid  upon  tho  abdomen,  and  covered 
with  guttapercha  or  impermeable  cloth.  It  is  ben- 
eficial in  congestion  of  the  liver. 

wet-dock,  «.  A  tidal  or  shipping  dock.  In  the 
basin  the  water  is  maintained  at  such  a  height  as 
to  float  the  vessels  therein  at  all  times.  The  dock 
is  connected  by  a  lock  with  the  navigable  waters, 
and  the  gates  maintain  the  level  of  water  in  the 
basin  irrespective  of  the  water  outside.  [LOCK  (1), 
s.,  II.  3.  (1).] 

wet-nurse,  s.  A  woman  who  nurses  and  suckles 
a  child  not  her  own. 

wet-press,  s. 

Papermaking :  The  second  press  in  which  hand- 
making  paper  is  compacted  and  partially  drained 
of  its  water. 

wet-puddling,  s. 

Metall.:  The  same  as  PIG-BOILING  (q.  v.). 

*wet-quaker, «.  A  quaker  who  is  not  very  strict 
in  the  observances  of  his  sect. 

"  Socinians  and  Presbyterians, 
Quakers  and  tcet-qnakers  or  merry-ones." 

Ward:  England's  Reformation,  p.  175. 

wet-sheet  packing,  s. 

Therapeutics:  Tho  packing  or  envelopment  of  a 
patient  in  a  sheet  dipped  in  cold  or  tepid  water  and 
well  wrung  out.  Round  this  a  blanket  is  rolled, 
and  other  blankets  added  above.  The  patient  is 
usually  thrown  into  a  healthful  perspiration.  [HY- 
DROPATHY.] 

•wet-shot,  a.  Shot  up  by  or  from  a  wet  soil ; 
growing  i  n  damp  or  wet  land.  (Proa.) 


wet,  *wete,  *wetten,  i-.  t.    [A.  S.  n-cetan.'] 

1.  Lit.:  To  make  wet ;  to  moisten,  drench,  or  aoftC 

with  water  or  other  liquid;   to  dip  or  steep  in  a 

liquid. 

"Never  n  white  wing  wetted  by  the  wave, 
Yet  dared  to  soar," 

ByruH:  Heaven  ami  Earth,  i.  3. 

*2.  Fig.:  To  moisten  with  drink. 

*I  (1)  To  wet  one's  whistle:  [  WHISTLE,  s.] 

(2)  To  wet  (something  new):    To  treat  ono  -  ac- 
quaintances to  drink  on  the  occasion  of  ap[n 
for  the  first  time  in  a  new  garment  or  article  ol 
apparel ;  as,  to  wet  a  new  coat  or  pair  of  shoes. 

weth -er  (l),s.  [A.  S.u-edhcr;  cogn.  with  O.  S. 
wethar^  withar;  Icel.  vedhr;  Ban.  voeder,  raj</'>'  /  ; 
Sw.radur,'  Ger.  widder;  O.  II.  Ger.  widar;  Goth. 
withrus—vt.  lamb;  Latin  vitultis=n  calf;  Sanscrit 
rafsa.]  A  castrated  ram. 

*wevb>er  (2),  s.    [WEATHER.] 

weth-er-el  -11-g,,  subst.  [Named  by  Bowerbank 
after  his  friend,  N.  T,  Wetherell,  of  Highgate,  Lon- 
don, England,  who  had  long  studied  the  London 
Clay.] 

Palceobot.:  A  genus  of  fossil  fruits  from  the  Lon- 
don Clay.  The  pericarp  was  three,  four,  or  five 
celled,  each  cell  with  a  single  seed  inclosed  within 
a  thin  compressed  sac,  pubescent  internally.  Sac 
surrounded  by  cellular  tissue,  which  was  divided 
into  two  lobes  as  the  fruit  expanded.  Seeds  pendu- 
lous, nearly  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  com- 
pressed sideways,  attached  to  a  centralplacenta  by 
a  short  funiculus;  testa  reticulated.  Only  known 
species  Wetherellia  variabilis,  the  most  abundant 
of  the  Sheppey  fossil  fruits,  locally  known  as  Coffee. 
(Bowerbank:  Fossils  of  the  London  Clay.) 

*wet  -Ing,  s.    [WETE  (2),  v.]    Knowledge. 

wet  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  wet,  a. ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of   being  wet,  either  by> 
being  soaked  or  drenched  with  liquor,  or  by  having: 
a  liquid  adhering  to  it ;  humidity. 

"The  wetness  of  these  bottoms  often  spoils  them  for 
corn." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  A  moist  state  of  the  atmosphere;  a  state  of4 
being  rainy,  foggy,  or  misty ;  as,  the  wetness  of  the 
weather. 

3.  Wet  matter;  moisture. 

wet  -shod,  *wet-schode,  *whet-shod,  «.  [Eng.: 
wet,  and  shod.}  Wet  over  the  feet ;  having  the  feet 
wet  with  the  shoes  or  boots  on. 

" So  he  went  over  at  last,  not  much  above  trcf.s/i-i./. "— 
Banyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

*wet'-tlsh,  a.  [Eng.  wett  a.;  -isA.]  Somewhat 
wet ;  moist,  humid. 

wey  (2),  *weye  (2),  s.  [A.  S.  w&ge,  from  »-<i<f- 
stem  of  pa.  t.  of  wefl>an=tobear,  to  carry,  to  weigh.] 
A  certain  English  weight  or  measure.  A  wey  or 
wool  is  6jj  tods,  or  182  Ibs. ;  of  butter,  from  2  cwt.  to 
3  cwt. ;  of  oats  and  barley,  48  bushels  ;  of  wheat,  S 
quarters;  of  cheese,  224  Ibs.;  of  salt,  40  bushels,, 
each  56  Ibs.  (Simmonds.) 

wey  -ther-no~y,  *•    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Hot.:  Pyrethrum  parthenium.     (Brit.  <£  ffoll.) 
wez  -and,  s.    [WEASAND.] 
Wh&,  pron.    [WHO.]     (Scotch.) 
wha.s.    [WAH.] 
whaap,  whap,  s.    [WHAUP.] 

whack,  r.  t.  &  i.  [The  same  word  as  thirttcJf 
(q.v.).l 

A.  Trans.:  To  thwack,  to  thrash  ;  to  give  a  heavy 
and  sounding  blow  to. 

"Father  whacks  her  and  the  children  in  turns."— JY-'M, 
Sept.  24,  1887. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  strike  or  continue  striking  ;my- 
thing  with  heavy,  sounding  blows. 

"  Yet  the  Flannigans  and  the  Murphye  paid  no  he«?<l  to 
him,  but  whacked  away  at  each  other  with  increasing 
vigor."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

whack,  s.    [WHACK,  v.] 

1.  A  heavy,  sounding  blow;  a  thwack. 

"  A  blow  descended    ...    it  was  a  whack,"— Bar 
Ingoldsby  Legends  (Lady  Rohesia). 

2.  A  largo  piece  ;  a  share,  a  portion.     (Slang.) 
"This  young  bachelor  had  taken  his  share  (whir   ;.>• 

called  his  tokack)  of  pleasure."  —  Thackeray;  Shabby-ye*- 
teel  Story,  ch.  v. 

whack  -er,  subst.   [WHACK.]  Something  urn 
monly  largo ;  a  whopper ;  a  great  lie.     (Slang.) 

14  Good  half-pounders  every  one,  with  an  occasional 
whacker  of  ten  ounces."— Field,  Nov.  14,  1887. 

whack -Ing,  a.  [WHACK.]  Very  large  or  big; 
whopping. 

whal'-zle,  v.  *.  [A  frequent,  from  wheeze  (q.  v.}.] 
To  wheeze.  (Scotch.) 

whale,  *whal,  *qual,  subst.  [A.  S.  Atrcef?  coirn. 
with  But.  u'a/r«cA=whaIe-fish;  Icel.  hvalr;  Dan. 
&  Sw.  hval;  Ger.  wal,  wallfisvh.] 


ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     he"r,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     g6,     p8t> 
or,     wbre,    wplf,     w5rk,     who,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     cure,     ynite,     c&r,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,     oe  =  €;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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whale-bird 


.. Jhe  popular  name  of  any  species  or  in- 
dividual of  tho  modern  order  Cetacea  (the  Cetaoea 
Ordinaria  of  older  writers).  (CETACi:  \.J  The  head 
is  generally  large,  and  in  some  species  constitutes 
more  than  one-third  of  tho  entire  length;  month 
always  wide,  with  stiff,  immobile  lips;  fore  limbs 
reduced  to  flattened  rin-liko  paddles,  no  external 
traces  of  hind  limbs,  though  sometimes  the  vestige 
of  a  femur  is  present  in  the  shape  of  a  nodule  of 
bone  about  tho  size  of  a  walnut.  Immediately  be- 
low the  skin  is  a  thick  layer  of  fat,  held  together 
by  fibrous  tissue,  constituting  the  blubber  [BLUB- 
BER, «.,  2.J ;  and  in  nearly  all  there  is  a  dorsal  flu. 
The  eye  is  small;  there  is  no  external  ear,  but  a 
minute  auditory  aperture,  and  the  nostrils,  which 
are  usually  called  "  blowholes,"  are  situated  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  except  in  tho  Sperm  Whale,  which 
has  thorn  at  tho  extremity  of  the  snout.  Whales 
are  found  in  all  seas,  and  some,  like  tire  Beluga 
(q.v.),  ascend  largo  rivers.  All  pass  their  lives  in 
water,  and  are  absolutely  helpless  on  land.  They 
rise  frequently  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  and  usu- 
ally expose  the  highest  part  of  tho  head  where  the 
nostrils  are  situated.  The  so-called  "spouting"  of 
the  whale  is  only  the  ordinary  act  of  breathing. 
When  the  animal  rises  to  the  surface  it  forcibly  ex- 
pels from  the  lungs  the  air  taken  in  at  the  last  pre- 
vious^ inspiration,  which  is  of  course  heated  and 
loaded  with  watery  vapor.  As  this  rapidly  con- 
denses when  expelled,  it  forms  a  column  of  spray, 
which  has  been  erroneously  assumed  to  be  water 
taken  in  by  the  mouth  and  ejected  by  the  nostrils. 
In  hunting  the  whale  the  harpoon  may  pierce 
the  lungs  or  air  passages,  ana  then  a  column 
of  blood  may  be  forced  high  in  tho  air  through 
the  nostrils,  but— making  due  allowance  for  tho 
different  methods  of  breathing — similar  result  fol- 
lows wounds  in  the  respiratory  organs  of  other 
mammals.  All  the  Cetacea  prey  on  living  food  of 
some  kind— chiefly  fish,  small  floating  Crustacea, 
pteropods,  and  squids.  The  genus  Orca  alone 
ittacks  and  devours  other  warm-blooded  animals, 

ich  as   seals  and    individuals  of  its  own_  order. 

'hales  are  for  the  most  part  timid,  inoffensive  ani- 
mals, active  and  affectionate,  especially  the  cows 
toward  their  calves,  of  which  they  produce  but  one, 
rarely  two,  at.  a  time.  They  generally  swim  in 
•ds,  or  "  schools,"  though  some  species  have  been 
._ let  with  singly  or  in  pairs.  In  size  they  differ 
greatly;  some  of  the  Delphinidee  are  only  about 
four  feet  in  length,  while  the  gigantic  Sperm-whale, 
or  Cachalot  (q.v.),  reaches  some  fifty  feet,  which 
appears  to  be  never  greatly  exceeded  in  this  spe- 
cies, though  stories  are  told  of  animals  nearly 
double  as  long,  and  Balaenopterasibbaldii,  probably 
the  largest  living  whale,  attains  the  length  of  eighty 
feet.  Popularly  the  name,  is  used  in  a  more 
restricted  sense  than  that  in  which  it  is  employed 
scientifically.  The  members  of  the  Platanistidse 
and  Delphinidae  are  called  Freshwater  Dolphins 
and  True  Dolphins  respectively,  though  tho  Pilot- 
whale,  the  Beluga,  or  White  Whale,  and  the  Nar- 
whal belong  to  the  latter  family.  The  great  com- 
mercial value  of  the  oil  which  all  theCetacea  yield, 
and  the  special  products  of  some  —  whalebone, 
spermaceti,  ivory — subject  them  to  relentless  per- 
— cution,  which  has  vastly  diminished  their  num- 
jrs.  "It  is  maintained  that  the  present  wholesale 

aughter  carried  out  by  Norwegian  and  Russian 
ieamers,  equipped  with  harpoon  guns,  will  event- 
ally  extirpate  these  animals,  and  some  measure 

r  their  preservation  is  contemplated."  The  Right 

hale,  or  Greenland  Whale  (Balamamysticetus). 

ie  chief  object  of  pursuit  of  the  whalers,  is  confined 
the  Arctic  regions.    It  was  formerly  thought  to 

tend  to  the  Antarctic  circle,    but  the  Capo  01 

luthern  Whalo    (B.    australis)    is  now  generally 

Imitted    to   specific  distinction.     The  former  is 

from  sixty  to  seventy  fcotlong,  velvety  black  above, 
— ith  the  lower  parts  white;  the  latter  somewhat 
—nailer  and  of  a  uniform  black.  Other  species  are 
the  Biscay  Whale  (B.  biscayensis) ,  thoobjectofa 
fishery  by  the  Basques  down  to  tho  end  of  tho  eight- 
eenth century;  the  Japan  whale  (B.japonica),  and 
the  South  Pacific  whale  (B.  antipodarum) .  They 
are  exceedingly  ali  ke  in  habit,  ana  they  do  not  differ 
greatly  in  appearance.  [HUMPBACKED  -  WHALES, 
PHYSETER,  II.,  RORQUAL,  ZEUGLODON.] 

2.  Script.:  Tho  rendering  of  Gr.   fce7os=any  sea 
monster  or  large  fish,  in  Matt.  xii.  40,  in  the  A.  V., 
and  in  the  text  (not  tho  margin)  of  the  R.  V.    It 
was  taken  from  the  Septuagint  of  Jonah  ii.  1,11. 
Tie  Hebrew    has  simply  day  <judfto(  =  great,  fish; 

robab:y  tho  White  Shark  (q.  v.). 

3.  Fig.:  Anything  very  large. 

T  Very  like  a  whale:  A  phrase  applied  to  any- 
thingvery  improbable,  and  denoting  disbelief  in 
what  is  stated.  (Nhakesp. :  Hiimlet,  iii,  2.) 

whale-bird,  s. 

Ornithology : 

1.  A  popular  namo  for  Prion  villain*,  called  also 
the  Duck  Petrel,  peculiar  to  tho  southern  hemi- 
sphere. Length,  about  ten  inches;  plumage  light 
grayish-blue  on  back,  pearly  white  beneath. 
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2.  Phalaropuifulicarius.    (PHALAHOPE.] 

"Mr.  Kumlieii  mentions  seeing  several  flocks  of  Gray 
Phalaropes  about  two  hundred  miles  off  the  coast  of  Lab- 
rador, at  which  place  they  were  known  as  the  Wtuili>-l>ir<l, 
from  the  habit  they  have  of  following  the  whales,  and 
approaching  closely  when  they  blow,  in  order  to  catch 
the  small  insects  that  are  disturbed."—  It.  Swoyaland: 
familiar  Wild  llinls,  iii.  120. 

whale-boat,  s. 

JV</n/.:  A  clinker-built  boat,  sharp  at  both  ends, 
generally  from  twenty  to  twenty-eight  feet  in  length, 
and  rather  deep  for  its  width.  It  pulls  four  or  six 
oars,  and  is  steered  by  an  oar;  the  ends  havo  a  con- 
siderable sheer. 

whale-calf,  s.    The  young  of  the  whaln. 

whale-fin,  s.  A  name  commonly  given  in  com- 
merce to  whalebone  (q.  v.). 

*Whale-flsh,  s.    A  whale. 

"By  what  name  a  whale-fish  is  to  be  called  in  our 
tongue." — Hackltiyt:  I'oyaues,  i.  568. 

whale-fishery,  s. 

1.  The  fishing  for  or  occupation  of  catching  whales. 

2.  A  part  of  the  ocean  where  whale-fishing  is  car- 
ried on. 

whale-fishing,  s.  The  act  or  occupation  of 
catching  whales. 

whale-headed  stork,  s. 

Ornith.:  Bal&niceps  rex.  Called  also  the  Shoe- 
bird. 

whale-louse,  s. 

ZoOL:  The  popular  name  of  the  genus  Oyamus 
(q.  v.).  The  species  are  parasitic  on  Cetacea,  at- 
taching themselves  to  the  skin  by  means  of  their 
claws.  Cyamus  ceti  is  said  to  infest  the  Scombridw. 

Whale-ship,  s.    A  ship  engaged  in  whale-fishing. 
"  As  far  as  the  whale-ships  go." 
Longfellow:  Discoverer  of  the  North  Cape. 

*Whale-ShOt,  s.    An  old  name  for  spermaceti. 

'whale's  bone,  s.  An  old  term  for  ivory,  per- 
haps from  the  circumstance  that  the  ivory  of  West- 
ern Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  tooth  of  the 
walrus,  which  may  have  been  confounded  with  the 
whale.  (Nares.) 

"To  show  his  teeth  as  whit«  as  whale'.*  bone." 

xhakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

whale,  v.  t.  [A  variant  of  wale  (q.  v.).]  To  lash 
with  stripes ;  to  thrash,  to  beat,  to  whack. 

wliale  back,s.  [Eng.  whale,  s.,and  back.]  The 
name  of  a  new  form  of  steam-vessel  invented  by 
Capt.  Alexander  McDougall,  of  West  Superior, 
Wisconsin,  in  1874.  The  name  whaleback  was  sug- 
gested by  the  resemblance  of  the  visible  portions  of 
the  vessel,  when  afloat,  to  the  back  of  a  whale. 
Capt.  McDougall'sidea  was  to  build  a  vessel  of 
steel  with  top-sides  and  erections  rounded  in 
such  form  as  would  reduce  the  resistance  to  both 
wind  and  water  to  a  minimum.  The  spoon-bow  is, 
also,  one  of  the  greatest  features  of  the  whaleback 
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for  vessels  for  the  transatlantic  passenger  busi- 
ness. A  number  of  tow-barges  and  freight  steamers 
have  been  built,  some  of  which  are  in  use  on  tho 
Atlantic  coast.  It  is  also  believed  that  this  stylo  of 
vessel  is  well  adapted  tor  warships. 

Whale'  bone,  s.  [Eng.  trhrtle,  s.,and  limit'.]  A 
horny  substance,  occurring  in  long,  thin  plates, 
fringed  at  the  edges,  and  acting  as  a  strainer  to  de- 
tain the  whale's  food  when  the  animal  ejects  the 
water  which  it  has  swallowed  with  the  medusa*  and 
small  fry  which  constitute  its  food.  The  principal 
source  of  whalebone  is  the  "  right  whale,  "so  called, 
the  Balcenu  mi/nticetusm  austratis.  SomcMOof  the 
plates  arc  found  in  tho  mouth  of  an  adult  whale, 
and  vary  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  length.  Being 
very  flexible,  strong,  elastic,  and  light,  whalebone 
is  employed  for  many  purposes,  as  for  ribstotim- 
brellas  and  parasols,  for  stiffening  ladies'  corsets, 
&c.  Also,  and  more  properly,  called  baleen. 

whalebone-whales,  s.pl. 

ZoOl.:  The  Mystacoceti  (q.  v.).  More  properly 
called  Baleen  Whales. 

Whale  -man,  s.  [Eng.  whale,  s.,  and  man.]  A 
man  employed  in  whale-fishing. 

whal'-er,  s.    [Eng.  whal(e),  s.;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  person  employed  in  whale-fishing;  a  whale- 
man. 

2.  A  ship  employed  in  the  whale-fishery. 

II.  Fig.:  Anything  abnormally  or  monstrously 
large ;  as,  He  is  a  whaler. 

Whal  -Ing,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  whal(e).  s. ;  -ing.] 

A.  Aft  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  fish- 
ing for  whales ;  as,  a  whaling  voyage. 

B.  As  subst.:   The  act  or  occupation  of  fishing 
for  whales. 

Whall,  Whaul,  s.  [Prob.  the  same  as  wall  in 
wall-eyed  (q.  v.) .  A  disease  of  the  eyes;  glaucoma. 

whal'-la-bee,  s.    [WALLABY.] 

*whal  -If,  »wha  -ly,  a.  [Eng.  whall ; -i/.]  Of  a 
greenish-white  color. 

whalp,  v.  i.    [WHELP,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

whame.s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  fly  of  the  genus- 
Tabauus  (q.  v.) ;  the  breeze  or  burrel-ny. 

"The  whame,  or  burrel-fly,  is  vexatious  to  horses  in. 
Bummer." — Derhain:  1'hysico-Theology. 

wham'-mel,  whem  -mel,  whum  -mle,  r.  t. 
[WHEMMLE.]  To  turn  upside  down.  (Prov.) 

wham'-pee,  s.    [WAMPEE.] 

wham  -pie,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  stroke,  a 
slash.  (Scotch.) 

"Let  me  hae  a  tchample  at  him."  —  Scott:  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor,  ch.  xxv. 

Whang,  -s.     [A  variant  of  thong  (q.  T.).] 

1.  A  leather  string,  a  thong. 

2.  Tough    leather    adapted    for   strings,  thongs., 
belt-lacing,  &c. ;  calf-hide  commonly. 


Whaln  back  steamer  "101." 


design,  as  it  gives  such  an  easy  entrance;  and,  in- 
stead of  cleaving  tho  water,  rides  over  it.  Tho  ves- 
sels are  constructed  after  the  ordinary  model  in 
the  bottom,  with  double  bottom  for  water  ballast, 
but  tho  frames  are  continuous  from  center  lino  of 
keel  to  center  line  of  dock,  thus  making  tho  deck 
and  sides  much  stronger  than  the  deck  and  top- 
sides  of  an  ordinary  vessel.  The  hatches  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  give  back  the  full  strength  to  the  hull 
when  the  hatch  plates  arc  bolted  on,  a  feature  that 
the  ordinary  type  of  vessel  lacks,  as  there  is  simply 
an  opening  covered  with  wood  and  tho  strength  is 
not  renewed.  From  tho"  101,"  tho  first  vesselof  the 
whalebackmodolthatwns  built,  down  totho "Chris- 
topher Columbus,"  about  forty  vessels  of  this  typo 
have  been  constructed,  and  designs  are  already  out 


3.  Something  large ;  a  largo  slice  or  piece- 
(Scotch.) 

"  Wi'  sweet-milk  cheese  in  monie  a  whang, 
An'  farls,  bak'd  wi'  butter." 

Burns:  Holy  Fair. 

whang,  v.  t.    [WHANG,  subst.']    To  beat,  to  flog. 

(Prav.) 

whang'  doo-dle,  s.    [Etym.  unknown.] 
Zool.:  A  fanciful  creature  whose  shape,  size,  and 

peculiarities  are  left  to  one's  imagination. 

whang  -hee,  s.    [\VAXGHEE.] 

whap,  wap,  r.  f.  &  i.  [Cf.  Low  Ger.  quabbeln  — 
to  palpitate;  Welsh  chimp  =  a  sudden  stroke  i 
chwapio=to  strike,  to  slap.] 


ill,    bfiy;     pout,    Jowl;     oat,    sell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;    go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,      -sion  =  shim;     tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  ahus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del- 


whap 
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A.  Trans. :  To  beat,  to  strike. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  plump  suddenly  down,  as  on  the 
floor;  to  flop;  to  tarn  suddenly.    (Colloq.) 

whap,  s.    [WHAP,  r.] 

1.  A  lieavy  blow. 

2.  A  smddeu  plump;  as,  He  came  down  with  a 

(Colloq.) 


Wharton's  jelly,  s. 

Aiuif.:  Jelly-like  connective  or  mucous  tissue, 
occurring  at  an  early  stage  of  embryonic  develop- 
ment. 

wharves,,  s.  pi.    J.WH.VBF,  «.] 

whase, /<•>«. /mm.    (WHOSE.)    (Scotch.) 

what.  *whatte,  pron.,  tnlr.  &  *.  I  \.  s.  A//vr/ 
whap-per,8.  [English  vhap  ;-cr.]  Something  neut.  of  7ued  =  who  ((,.  v.) ;  cogn.  with  Dutch  wot: 

Tery  large  or  out  of  the  way;  a  whopper.  ^l,,H;l.)  Icel.hvat;  Dan. /.rod;  Sw.  hvad;  Ger.  IMU;  Latin 
Whap  -per-jawed,  a.  [Kng.  irhapper,  and  jawed.]  quid;  Goth.  hwata.] 

Having  a  protruding  under-jaw ;  under-shot.  ^.  As  pronoun: 


n      f  "SIAS'»a-.  JL!^B-  -trhap;v fnfl-\  Vcry  large       1-  An  interrogative  pronoun,  used  in  a  correspond- 
r  out  or  the  way ;  whopping,    (slang.)  »««   .«„.... —   *~ i.~     : i_: .1.: ._  .... 


whar,  whaur,  adv.  [WHERE.]  (Scotch.) 
wharf,  *waxf,  'wharfe  (pi.  wharfs,  wharve§), 
-subst.  f -V.  S.  htcerf  =  a  dam  or  bank  to  keep  out 
•water,  from  hwearf,  pa.  t.  of  hweorfan  =  to  turn,  to 
tnru  about;  cogn.  with  Dut.  tcer/=  a  warf,  a  yard  ; 
Icel.  hvarf  =a  turning  away,  a  shelter,  from  hvarf, 
pa.  t.  of  hverfa=to  turn ;  Danish  feer/f =a  wharf,  a 
dockyard ;  Sw.  varf  =  a  shipbuilder's  yard  :  O.  Sw. 
hirarf,  from  htcerfwa  =  to  turn,  to  return.  The  orig- 


ing  manner  to  wlui,  in  askiiis;  <iuestiun~  as  to 
things,  circumstances,  events,  ideas,  &c.,  and  as  to 
individuality,  quantity,  kind,  and  the  like.  Used— 

(1)  Substant  in-lii : 

"  What  seest  thou  in  the  ground?" 

Shakesp.;  Venus  and  Adonis,  118. 

(2)  Adjectively: 

"  What  great  danger  dwells  upon  my  suit?" 

Shakenp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  20C. 


wheal 

10.  In  such  phrases  as  I'll  tell  you  what,  &c.,  whnf 
either  anticipates  tin-  surci-c'ling  statement,  or  is 
used  to  lay  some  stress  on  what  isabimt  to  be  statf.i. 
and  not  ;ts  of  mori'ly  introducing  a  clause  communi- 
cating information. 

*B.  A>  adverb: 

1.  Forwhatpurpo.se;  why. 

2.  In  or  to  a  certain  degree. 
*C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Something,  thing,  stuff. 

"Comedowne,  and  learne  the  little  what, 
That  Thonialin  can  saine." 

Speiuen  Shepherd's  Calendar;  July. 

2.  A  certain  quantity. 

"  Then  the  kynge  anone  called  his  seruant,  that  hadda 
but  onelofeand  a  lytell  ichatlroi  u-vne."— F<il>n>u,  rki-'inu- 
cle,  oh.  cluii. 

IT  (1)  To  ktioir  irhnt'K  irluit :   To  know  the  nature 
of  things;   to  have  a  sufficient   knowledge,  judg- 
ment,  or  experience;    to    bo    knowing,     i 
(Udall:  Roister  bolster,  i.  2.) 

*(2)   What  else?  (elliptical  for  What  else canbe?) : 


inal  meaning  seems  thus  to  have  been  a  turning^    ph2;$&?  ^S^wi,".}  ttSoJS?  an"hite":    it  ^>™^^('- *«™?  affirm^ 


turning-place;  hence  applied  to  a  dam  or  embank- 
ment which  served  to  turn  away  or  aside  the  water.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 


jection,  and   equivalent  to  "Do  yon  mean  to  say    to  be  the  case  1 
that?"    "  Can  it  be  that?"  or  the  like. 
"What,    could    ye    not    watch  with    me  one  hour?" — 


I.  A  landing-place  for  cargoes ;  a  sort  of  quay,  Matthew  xxvi.  40. 

constructed  of  wood  or  stone,  on  the  margin  of  a  3.  Used  to  introduce   an  intensive   or   emphatic 

river,  harbor,  or  roadstead,  alongside  which  ships  phrase  or  exclamation. 

or  barges    are  brought    to   discharge  or   take   in  (i)  Adject  ire  I  t/  =  hovf  great !  how  extraordinary ! 

'B°-  how  remarkable ! 

"  Near  the  town  a  teharfot  wood  is  run  out  to  a  proper  "What  a  sizht  it  waft  '*' 

distance   for  the  convenience  of  landing  and  shipping  Shake,,,.:   Venn,  and  Adonis,  343. 
goods.'  — Cofik:  first  I  oyage,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  XIV. 

*2.  The  bank  of  a  river  or  the  shore  of  a  sea. 

"  The  fat  weed 
That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf." 

Xhakesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  6. 

II.  Law:  Wharfs  are  of  two  kinds,  viz: 

1.  Legal  wharfs:  Certain  wharfs  in  all  seaports 
legalized  by  the  government. 
'2.  Sufferance  wharf  s :  [SuFFEHAXCE-WHAKF.J 

wharf-boat,  xubst.  A  kind  of  boat  moored  on  a 
river,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  wharf  where 
tj>c  rise  of  the  water  is  so  variable  as  to  render  a 
fixed  wharf  unserviceable. 

wharf-rat,  s. 

1.  ZoOI. :  A  rat  infesting  or  living  in  a  wharf. 

2.  Fig.:  A  water-side  dweller;  a  river  thief  (usu- 
ally ina  bad  sense). 

*wharf,  v.  t.    [WHAKF,  s.] 

1.  To  guard  or  secure  by  a  wharf  or  firm  wall  of 
timber  or  stone.    [WHARFIXG,  2.] 

"Two  ejms  .  .  .  set  on  the  very  brink  of  a  ditch  .  .  . 
tfharfed  with  a  wall  of  a  brick  and  a  half  in  thickness."— 
£i-ehjn:  Syli-ti,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  To  place  or  lodge  on  a  wharf. 

wharf -age  (age  as[Ig),.«.    [Eng.  wharf;  -aye.] 
1.  The  duty  or  toll  paid  for  the  privilege  of  using 
a  wharf  for  loading  or  discharging  cargo. 


ivalent  to  "Could  you  imagine  anything  else 
the  case  ?" 
:!)   What  ho!  An  exclamation  of  calling. 

(4)  What  not;   A  term  used    in   concluding  an 
enumeration  of  several  articles,  or  particular-,  anil 
forming  an  abbreviated  or  elliptical  clause,  gener- 
ally equivalent  to  "  What  may  I  not  add  or  men- 
tion?    "etcetera." 

(5)  What' »  his  (its)  name?  What  do  you  call  it.' 
ate.:  Colloquial  phrases,  generally  used  to  signify 
that  the  speaker  cannot  supply  a  definite  name  for 
some  person  or  thing,  or  that  the  name  lias  slipped 

(.:)  Adrerbially  —  tu  what  a  degree!  to  what  an    his  memory,  or  that  the  person  or  thing  is  of  so 
extent!  how  greatly !  how  remarkably!  trivial  consequence  as  not  to  bo   deserving  of  a 

"What  fine  change  is  in  the  music  f  specific  name.    The  phrase  is  often  formed  into  a 

Khaketp.:  Tiro  Gentlemen,  iv.  2.       compound,  as,  Tell  Mr.  What's-his-name  to  come. 

4.  Having  the  force  of  a  compound  relative  pro-       What-Cheer,  s.    The  watchword  or  shibboleth  of 
noun.  the  people  of  Rhode  Island.    It  is  derived  from  the 

(1)  Suhstantively  =  t\io  thing    (or  things)  which,    fact  that  the  Indians  of  that  state  thus  greeted  the 
that  which.  founder  of  the  colony,  Roger  Williams,  as  he  and 


"Controlling  what  he  was  controlled  with." 

Sliakesp..-   Venus  and  Admits,  270. 

(2)  Adjectively— ibe    .    .    .    which,  the  sort  of 
thing    .    .    .    which,  such    .    .    .    as. 

"  What  strength  I  have  is  mineown." 

Shakenp..-  Tempest.     (Epilogue.) 

(3)  Referring  to  aprecedingsubstantive=that  (or 
those)  which,  such  as. 


"Without  paying  trhnrfaye,  pontage,  or  pann 
llackliitit:   Voyages,  i.  135. 


2.  A  wharf  or  wharfs  collectively. 
"  The  massive  stone 
river."— Scribner's  Magazine,  August,  1880,  p.  559. 

Wharf-Ing,  s.    [Eng.  wharf;  -ing.} 

*1.  Ord.Lanq.:  Astructurein  the  form  of  a  wharf : 
materials  of  which  a  wharf  is  constructed ;  wharfs 
in  general.  (Evelyn.) 

2.  Hi/dr.  Eng. :  A  mode  of  facing  sea-walls  and 
embankments  by  means  of  driving  upright  planks 


'•  Draw  no  swords  but  what  are  sanctified." 

Sllakap.:  Henry  IV.,  PI.  II.,  iv.  4. 

5.  Used  for  who,  but  only  in  the  predicate. 

"  What  is  this  maid?"—  Shakeap.:  Tempest,  v. 

6.  What    thing  or   person    soever;  whatever  or 
whoever,  whatsoever  or  whosoever. 

"Be  what  thou  wilt,  thounrtmy  prisoner." 

Shakmp.:  Ilenru  VI.,  PI.  I.,  v.  3. 

7.  Partly  by  ;  partly    in 
always  followed  by  with.) 

"  What  with  the  war.  irhat  with  the  sweat,  what  with  the 
gallows,  and  whal  with  poverty,  I  am  custom-shrunk." — 
Shakenp.:  Measure  f(tr  Measure,  i.  2. 

8.  Used  elliptically,  in  certain  phrases,  ns — 

(1)   H'fcat  i/=what  would  bo  the  consequence  if  7 

that  lines  the  glorious    what  will  it  matter  if  ?  what  would  you  say  if  ? 
"  What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all?" 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  3. 


his  companions  lauded  from  a  canoe  on  Sekonk 
River,  near  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence, 

*what-like,  adj.  Of  what  kind,  appearance,  or 
character. 

*whSt  -a  bouts,  adv.  [Eng.  irhat,  and  about.] 
On  what  business. 

"Might  know  of  all  my  goings  on,  an. I  vhatahouts  and 
whereabouts  from  Henry  Taylor."  —  s«nlh<'ij:  Letters,  iv. 


What-e'er  ,  pron.    [Seedef.]    A  contracted  form 
of  whatever,  used  in  poetry. 

"  He  strikes  whate'er  is  in  his  way." 

Shakeep.:   Venus  and  AdoniH,  623. 
what-ev  -er,  pron.    [Eng.  what,  and  ever.] 

1.  Substantmly:  Anything  soever  that ;  belt  what 
it  may  that;  the  thing  or  things  of  any  kind  that; 

consequence   of.    (Now    all  that. 

"  Whate'er  is  is  right." 

I'ope :  a«u»  on  .Vnw,  iv.  145. 

2.  Adjectively:   Of  any  kind  soever;  no  matter 
what. 

3.  Interrogatively:  What  in  the  world  7    (t'olluq.) 
*what -ness,  s.    [Eng.  what;  -nest.] 

Metaph. :  A  quiddity. 

"  Pressing  for  definition,  you  never  get  much  further 
than  that  each  given  quiddit)  means  a  certain  whatness." 

w    What    o/=what    follows    from?  why   do   you    —Fortnightly  Review  March,  1867,  p.  838 
mention?  what  is  the  matter  with?  what  -n5t,  s,    [Eng.  what,  and  not.]    A  niece  of 

All  this  is  so,  but  whatof  this,  my  lord?  '  furniture,  having  shelves  for  papers,  books,  &c.; 

shakrsp.:  Much  Ado,  iv.  1.       an  etagere. 
In  the  expression,    What   of  tho  night?  (Isa.       *what -so,  a.  or  pron.    [English  what,  and  so.] 


"Mr.  Winkle  is  a  wharfinger,  sir,  at  the  canal,  sir  " — 
Hickeno:  Pick-Kick,  ch.  1. 


*wharle,  *wharl  -Ing,  mil  at. 
sound.  J    Inability 
burr. 


[Prob.  from  the 


(3)  Hence,  117m*  of  f/ia(?=no  matter,  never  mind. 

"The  night  is  spent,  why,  what  of  that!" 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  A-Jonis,  717. 

(4)  What  1houyh  =  what  does  it  matter  though? 


o  pronounce  the   letter  r;    a    granting  or  supposing  ihatTadmittingVhat: 

"The  Northumberhinrl   R,  or    Wharlf  "— De  Foe    Tour 
thro'  Great  Britain^iii.  233. 


Wharp,  «.    [See  def.] 
j-'and  (q.  v.). 


A  local  name  for  Trent 


twharre,  s.    [Wei.  c7nreru=austere,  bitter.] 
Bot  .  :  The  crab-apple  tree. 

Whar  -ton,  s.    [See  clef.]    The  discoverer  of  the 
•duct  and  jelly  which  follow. 
Wharton's  duct,  «. 
Anat.  :  The  duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland. 


"  \\'hnt  thou'jh  care  killed  «  cat?"— Shakesp.,-  Much  Ado, 
v.  1. 

**"  Also  used  alone  =  no  matter,  never  mind,  it  is 
all  one. 

"But  what  tltotiffh.'  courage!" 

You  Like  It,  iii.  3. 


what-so-ev  -er,  a.  [E.ng.  what,  so,  and  et-er.] 
No  matter  what  thing  or  things;  a  more  emphatic 
word  than  whatever*  and  like  it  used  adjectively  or 

subatantively. 

"And  into  whatsoever  city  or  town  ye  shall  enter,  in- 
quire who  in  it  is  worthy." — Matthew  x.  11, 

wliaup,  whaap,  s.  fEtym.  doubtful;  perhaps 
from  its  cry.  Soe  extract.] 

Omith. :  The  Curlew  (q.  v.), 

"  In  Scotland,  where  it  ia  generally  distributed  during 
the  breeding  season  in  suitable  localities,  frequenting 
the  coasts  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  curlew  is  call* 


9.  In    such    obsolete   or   portical  phrases  as  what  n  whaap,  or  whavp,  which  in  Jamieson's  Scottish  Diction- 

time,  ichat  day,  what,  hour,  «fcc.,  irhat  =  at  the  time,  ary  is  said  to  be  a  niime  for  a  goblin,  supposed  to  go 

day,  tfcc.,  when.  nbout  under  the  eaves  of  houses  after  nightfall,  haring  a 

" I  made  thee  miserable,  Ion8 beak."-larreH.  Brit.  Birds  (ed. 4th),  iii.  501,  602. 
What 'time  I  threw  the  people's  suffrages  wheal  (1),  subst.    [Corn.  huel  =  &  mine.]    A  mi  no, 

Onhim."        Shakesp..  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  3.  especially  a  tin-mine. 


fate,     fat,    fare,    Amidst,    whit,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here. 
•or,     wore,    wolf,     w8rk,     who,    s6n;     mute,    cub,     ciire.    unite, 


camel,     her,     there;     pine,    pit, 
cur.    rflle,    full;     try,    Syrian,     i 


s'ire,    sir, 
:,     OB  =  6; 


marine;     go,     p6t. 
ey  =  a.     qu      kw. 


wheal 
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wheel 


wheal(2),s.   [WEAL.] 
1.  A  weal  or  wale. 

1.  A  pimple  or  pustule. 

wheal-WOrm,  s.    The  harvest-buff  (q.  v.). 
wheat,  *whete,  *.    [A.  S.  hw&te;  Icel.  hveili; 

Sw.  hi'ete;  Dan.  hvede ;  Dutch  weite,  we  it;  Goth. 
hvaiti,  hvaitcts;  Ger.  weizen,  waizen.  Named  from 
its  white  color,  which  distinguishes  it  from  rye, 
and  from  tho  black  oats  aud  the  black  barley  of 
Northern  Asia.] 

Bot. :  Triticum  vulgare,  an  annual  cereal  grass, 
possessing  a  four-cornered  imbricated  spike,  with 
four-flowered  spikelets,  having  their  valves  ventri- 
cose,  ovate,  truncate,  mucronate,  compressed  under 
the  apex,  tho  nerve  somewhat  prominent.  Its  na- 
tive country  is  not  known,  but  has  been  supposed 
to  be  Persia  or  Siberia.  Tho  plant  may  have  been 
so  altered  by  cultivation  as  now  to  bo  very  differ- 
ent from  the  parent.  Fabro  and  Prof,  Buckman 
think  that  it  may  have  been  developed  from 
.Egilops  (q.  v.),  a  genus  allied  to  Triticum,  though 
Henfrey  objects  to  this  identification.  Wheat  was 
cultivated  from  an  early  period  in  Egypt  and  tho 
neighboring  countries  [2.1,  as  also  by  the  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  <fcc.  Now  it  has  spread  over  a  great 
part  of  tho  world,  flourishing  in  climates  consider- 
ably differing  from  each  other.  Two  leading  sub- 
species or  marked  varieties  exist,  viz.,  Triticum 
vestivum,  and  T.  hybernum.  There  are  also  many 
Mib-varieties.  It  is  cultivated  for  its  grain,  which, 
after  the  removal  of  the  husks,  is  ground  into  flour. 
It  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  minute  fnngals,  tho 
larvae  of  certain  midges  (see  the  compounds),  and  a 
little  worm  (Anguillula  tritici). 

*[  1.  Wheat  and  Indian :  A  mixture  of  wheat  flour 
and  Indian  Maize  meal  made  into  bread. 

2.  The  world's  wheatfields;    The  following  figures 
based  on   tho   latest  returns  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  shows  the  approximate 
wheat  crop,  expressed  in  Winchester  bushels,  of  tho 
world    for  any  year  of    the    decade   1880  to  1890. 
United  States,  428,967,842  bushels;  Canada.  33,008,- 
000;  Argentine  States  and  Chili,  29,268,813:  Austria, 
52,683,862 ;  Hungary,  135,896,905;  France,  282,239,159; 
Germany,     108.307,500;     Great    Britain,     79,178.632; 
Italy,  109,420,870;  Russia,  262,639,498;  Spain,  104,343,- 
316;  Turkey,  43,903,219;   other  European  countries, 
48,155,067;  India,  275,288,898;  other  Asiatic  countries, 
S'i.:H2,997;    Africa,    39,062,581;   Australia,  47,588,161; 
totalj  2,218,979,182.    The  greatest  wheat-producing 
district  of  North  America  is  tho  North  Western 
section  of  the  United  States   (east  f  of  tho  Rocky 
Mountains)    and   Manitoba,  tho  soil  and  climate 
of  tho  North  Western  States,  particularly  Minne- 
sota and    the    Dakotas,  being  especially  adapted 
to  its  successful  cultivation,  although  it  is  raised 
with  considerable  success  in  many  other  localities 

wheat-barley,  s.    [NAKED-BARLEY.] 

wheat-drill,  s.    [GRAIN-DRILL.] 

wheat-ear,  s.    An  ear  of  wheat. 

wheat-eel,  «.  A  disease  in  wheat,  called  also 
""ar-cockle  and  Purples. 

wheat-fly,  s. 

Entom.:  Cecidomyia  tritici;  a  yellow  and  orange 
olored  two-winged  fly,  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch 
:>ng,  with  black  eyes,  the  female  of  which  deposits 

er  eggs  in  the  heart  of  tho  wheat  blossom.  These 
.ggs  soon  give  exit  to  yellow  or  orange-colored 
arvte,  popularly  known  as  red  maggots,  which 
:oed  on  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  plant,  pre- 
venting the  seed  from  coming  to  perfection.  When 
"all-grown  they  descend  the  stem,  and  undergo  their 
•ransforinatiou  into  the  chrysajis  state  in  tho  earth. 

wheat-grass,  s. 

Bet.:  Various  species  of  Triticum  (q.  v.). 
wheat-midge,  s. 
Entomology : 

1.  Cecidomyia  tritici.    [WHEAT-FLY.] 

2.  Laaioptera  obfuscata.  It  is  a  small,  two-winged 
pof  a  black  color,  with  habits  like  those  of  No.  1. 
wheat-mildew,  s. 

Bot.:    Puccinia.   gram- 
int's.    [RusT,  s.,  II.  J 

wheat-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  The  grain-moth 
(q.v.). 

wheat-starch,  s. 

Micros.:  Tho    starch  or 
lour  of  wheat,  frequently 
nsed   in  the  adulteration 
of  mustard,    pepper,    &c. 
It  can    be  readily  identi- 
fied   by    the    microscope,  VV  heat-starch, 
the  larger  granules  being    (Magnified  100  diameters.) 
round    and    slightly    flat- 
tened on  one  side,  the  smaller  ones,  when  exam- 
ined by  a  high  power,  being   distinctly  angular. 
Each  gramile  has  a  hilum,  or  central    spot,  and 
many  of  the  larger  ones  exhibit    faintly  marked 
concentric  rings. 


wheat  -ear,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Some  connect 
the  uamowith  A.  S.  7iwce£=keen,  a  supposed  keen- 
ness of  hearing  being  suggested  by  the  decided 
markings  of  tho  feathers  near  tlio  auditory  aper- 
tures. Halliwoll  gives  Line.  whitter=to  complain. 
Smollett  (Travels,  lett.  iii.)  says  tho  name  is  cor- 
rupted from  irhitt.'-ai-itr,  which  is  supported  by  tin- 
French  name  cut  blanc,  and  tho  English  names 
White-tail,  White-rump.  ] 

Ornith.:  Sajcicola  cenanthej  called  also  the  Fal- 
low-ohat  and  Fallow-finch.  A  well-known  Kuro- 
peau  singing-bird.  Length  about  six  iuches  ;  upper 
parts  light  silver-gray,  with  patch  of  white  on 
rump  ;  qu  ill-feathers,  coverts,  middle  tail-feather.-, 
and  tips  of  rec  trices  (which  are  white),  deep  black  ; 
black  streak  from  edge  of  beak  to  ear,  enveloping 
the  eye  and  spreading  to  ear-coverts;  breast, 
orange-buff  ;  belly,  white. 

"The  teheatear  is  another  early  visitor.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Laureate's  'sett-blue  bird  of  March,  'but  I  believe 
he  has  never  spoken  conclusively  on  the  point."  —  Nf, 
James's  Gazette,  March  9,  1887. 

Wheat  -en,  adject.  [Eng.  wheat;  -en.]  Made  of 
wheat;  obtained  from  wheat. 

"  HIM  diet  was  of  wheatai  bread, 
And  milk,  and  outs,  and  straw." 

CoirytT:  A'p/ffip/t  OH  a  Hare. 

Wheat  -OH,  v.  i.  [From  Dr.  Wheaton,  a  post  sur- 
geon formerly  at  West  Point  military  academy.] 
To  sham  sickness;  to  deceitfully  appear  at  sur- 
geon's call.  (Confined  to  West  Point  academy.) 

Wheat'-stone,  s.  [See  def.]  Sir  0.  Wheatstone, 
the  electrician  (1802-75). 

Wheatstone's  bridge,  s.    [ELECTRIC-BRIDGE.] 
*wheder,pron.  or  conj.    [WHETHER,] 
whee    die,  t\  t.  &  i.    [According  to  Skeat,  proba- 
bly for  toeed/e,  from  Ger.  wedeln  =  to  wag  tho  tail,  to 
fan,  from  wedel=&  fan,  a  tail,  a  brush  ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
wadel;  O.  H.  Ger.  wadol=n  tail.] 

A.  Transitive; 

1.  To  entice  with  soft  words;  to    gain  over   by 
coaxing  and  flattery  ;  to  coax,  to  cajole,  to  natter. 

"A  fox  stood  licking  of  his  lips  at  the  cock,  and  wheeil- 
liny  him  to  get  him  down."  —  L'Estran'je:  Fables. 

2.  To  gain  or  procure  by  (lattery  or  coaxing. 

"I  have  already  a  deed  of  settlement  of  the  best  part  of 
her  estate,  which  I  whe"dled  out  of  her;  and  that  you  shall 
partake  nt  least."—  CoHff/vcf;  Way  of  the  World,  iii. 

3.  To  gain  from  by  coaxing  or  flattery.  (Followed 
by  out  of  before  the  thing  gained.) 

"He  wheedled  Tillotsou  out  of  some  money."—  Macaulau: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  flatter,  to  coax,  to  cajole. 

"A  laughing,  toying,  wheedling,  w  hi  nip'  ring  she." 
ttuwe:  Jane  Shore,  i. 

whee  -die,  s.  [WHEEDLE,!'.]  Enticement,  coax- 
ing, flattery. 

wheed  -ler,  a.  [Eng.  wheedle),  v.;  -er.]  One 
who  wheedles,  coaxes,  or  cajoles. 

wheed'-llng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [WHEEDLE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  t&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  Coaxing,  flattering,  cajoling, 
"By  inurm'ring,  wheedling,  stratagem,  and  force." 

Pope.-   Wife  of  Bath,  163. 

Wheed  -ling  If,  adi\  [English  wheedlina;  -/#.] 
In  a  wheedling  manner;  with  coaxing  or  flattery. 

'"  Can't  you  do  nothing  for  him?*  she  said  icheedlingly." 
—J.  S.  Le  Fanu:  In  a  Glttxs  Darkly,  i.  243. 

wheel,  *weol,  *wheele,  *.  [A.  S.  hn-eol,  hireohl, 
hweowol;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wiel;  Icel.  /yd/;  Dan. 
hull;  Sw.  hjul.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  circular  frame  or  solid  disc  turning  on  an 
axis.  The  essential  feature  of  a  wheel  is  rotation, 
partial  or  entire.  Its  motion  maybe  intermittent, 
oscillatory,  or  continuous.  Its  form  may  bo  circu- 
lar or  otherwise;  its  contour  regular  or  irregular. 
Its  function  may  be  totransmitmotion  or  to  modify 
it.  Its  application  may  necessitate  cogs  of  a  given 
form,  or  it  maybe  smooth,  its  surface  being  free 
fron  contact  with  other  portionsof  tlio  machine.  It 
may  bo  hollow,  for  the  conveyance  or  measurement 
of  fluids;  or  it  may  be  the  means  of  propulsion  of 
fluids  ;  or  conversely  it  maybe  propelled  by  them. 
It  may  form  a  support,  and,  by  rotation,  be  made 
effective  in  assisting  transportation.  As  used  for 
vehicles,  the  wheel  has  a  wooden  or  cast-iron  hub 
(nave),  wrought-iron  tire,  and  \vrought-iron  or 
wooden  spokes.  The  folly  has  holes  flaring  to  the 
outside,  so  as  to  hold  the  ends  of  the  spokes,  which 
have  heads  to  fit  the  openings.  The  inner  ends  of 
the  spokes  pass  through  tlio  outer  rim  of  the  hub, 
and  when  of  iron  are  secured  by  uuts.  The  insertion 
of  the  spokes  in  circles  near  the  ends  of  the  hubs 
gives  them  an  extended  base  or  bearing,  and 
strengthens  tho  wheel  against  lateral  strain. 
Wheels  receive  different  names  according  to  the 


purpose  for  which  they  an-  usod  ;  as,  bttlttm  •>•-><•/<,  -,-/ 
<-n<i-i<-ht'<'t,    orotyn-to/iee/,   fly-wheel,    pndiii*  -"•/• 

liiili<W-irltt.'''lt  Nntitfirhft'l,  f  rritd-li'lu'i'l.  turbhii',  &C.. 

which  will  be  found  described  under  their  respect 
ivo  heads. 

2.  A  machine  for  spinning  yarn  or  thread  ;  a  spin- 
ning-wheel (q.  v.). 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

4.  An  apparatus,  machine,  instrument,  or  other 
object  having  a  wheel-like  shape,  or  the  essential 
feature  of  which  is  a  wheel  ;  as  — 

(1)  Tim  revolving  disc  used  by  potters  in  model- 
ing; a  potter's  wheel. 

fZ)  An  instrument  of  tortiire  formerly  used  for 
criminals  of  the  most  atrocious  class.  Iii  soni" 
places  it  consisted  of  a  carriage-wheel,  on  which 
the  criminal  was  placed  with  his  face  upward,  and 
his  legs  and  arms  extended  along  the  spokes.  On 
tho  wheel  being  moved  round,  the  executioner 
broke  tho  victim's  limbs  by  successive  blows  with 
a  hammer  or  iron  bar,  and  after  a  more  or  less  pro- 


liim.   In  Germany  its  use  lingered  down  to  the 
commencement  of  tho  nineteenth  century. 

"Let  them  pull  all  about  mine  ears,  present  me 
Death  on  the  wheel,  or  at  wild  horses'  heels." 

Shakes  p.:  Coriolauun,  iii.  2, 

*(3)  A  circular  body,  a  disc,  an  orb. 
*(4)  A  cairiage,  a  chariot. 

"A  carbuncle  of  Phoebus'  wheel." 

t^hakfitp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  6. 

(5)  A  bicycle. 

"  Gen.  Brooke  was  pleased  with  the  demonstration  of 
the  utility  of  the  wheel  for  courier  purposes  and  will 
recommend  it  to  the  War  Department  und-  advocate  a 
special  corps  of  bicycle  riders  for  each  department." — 
Chicago  Record. 

f5.  A  circular  motion;  a  revolution;  rotation,, 
circumgyration. 

"According  to  the  common  vicissitude  and  wheel  of 
things,  the  proud  and  the  insolent,  after  long  trampling- 
upon  others,  come  at  length  to  be  trampled  upon  them- 
selves."— South. 

6.  One  of  tho  attributes  of  Fortune  as  thoemblem. 
of  mutability. 

"The  giddy  round  of  Fortune's  wheel." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  V.,  iii.  6. 

*7.  The  burden  or  refrain  of  a  ballad. 
"You  must  sing  u-down,  u-down, 
An  you  call  him  u-down-a. 
O,  how  the  wheel  becomes  it  !" 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  A  tiller-wheel;  a  steering-wheel  (q.  v,). 

2.  Pyrotechnics:  A  firework  of  a  circular  shape, 
which,  while  burning,  revolves  on  an  axis  by  the- 
action  of  the  escaping  gas. 

^T  1.  To  break  upon  the  wheel:  To  subject  to  the 
punishment  described  under  WHEEL,  s.,  1.  4.  (2). 

2.  To  break  a  flu  (butterfly,  rfr.)  01  the  wheel: 

(1)  To  subject  to  a  punishment  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  gravity  of  the  offense  and  importance 
of  the  offender. 

(2)  To  employ  great  means  or  exertions  for  trifl- 
ing ends. 

3.  To  put  one's  shoulder  to  the  wheel:  [SHOULDER.. 

4.  Wheel  and  aj'le:  A  modification  of  tho  lever 
(q.  v.),  and  one  of  the  mechanical  powers.      Its 
most  simple  form  is  a  cylindrical  axle,  on  which  a 
concentric  wheel  is  firmly  fastened,  the  whole  being 
suspended  horizontally.    When  this  power  is  em- 
ployed   to  raise  heavy  weights,  tho  weight  is  at- 
tached to  a  rope  wound  round  the  axlo,  and  the 
power  applied  to  a  ropo  placed  in  the  grooved  rim 
of  the  wheel,  or  to  a  handle  fixed  at  right  angles  to- 
the  rim  of  the  wheel,  for  which  an  ordinary  winch 
may  be  substituted.    From  the  diagram  it  will  be* 
seen  that  this  machine  is  a  lever,  the  extremities 
of  which  are  not  points  as  in  the 

normal  form  [LEVER,  s.],  but 
the  circumference  of  the  circles 
(the  wheel  and  tho  axlo),  whoso 
radii  are  c  A,  c  B  respectively. 
Hence  the  power  and  the  weight 
are  not  attached,  to  particular 
points  in  these  circumferences,  but 
to  cords  wound  round  them  ;  and 
the  imaginary  simple  lever  A  B 
(formed  by  joining  the  points  A,  B, 
where  tho  cords  become  tangents  to 
the  circles)  remains  unaltered  in 
position  and  magnitude.  The  con- 
ditions of  equilibrium  are  that  p  X 
c  A  =  w  X  c  B;  or,  since  the  cir- 
cumferences of  circles  are  propor- 
tional to  their  radii,  that  p  :w:  : 
circumference  of  the  axlo  :  the  cir- 


TransyersC' 
Section  of 
Wheel  and 
Axle. 


cumfereuce  of  the  wheel  (or,  if  a  winch  is  em- 
ployed, the  circumference  of  the  revolution  de- 
scribed by  tho  power). 


boll,    bo"?;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     ftem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -Won.     -sion  =  shun;      -vion,      -s,ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious.     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


wheel-animalcules 
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whelm 


5.  Wheel  of  life:  [ZOETEOPE.] 

6.  Wheels  within  wheels:  A  complication  of  cir- 
cumstances, motives,  influences,  or  the  like. 

7.  To  grease  the  wheels:  To  attain  one's  end  by 
bribery. 

wheel-animalcules,  s.  pi.    [ROTIFEEA.] 
•wheel-band,  s.    The  tire  of  a  wheel. 

"Dispurpled  from  the  horses'  hooftiand  from  the  tpltf f\- 
batid's  beat."  Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  xi.  466. 

wheel-barometer,  s.    [BAHOMETEB.] 
wheel-barrow,  *wheele-barrow,  «.   A  sort  of 
'hand-machine,  consisting  of  a  frame  with  two  han- 
-dles  or  trams,  and  frequently  a  box,  supported  on  a 
single  wheel  and  rolled  by  a  single  individual. 

"Who  [Flemmings]  had  brought  their  homes  And 
-cartes,  and  wtieele-barrowes,  and  plankes  for  their  barrowes 
-to  ranne  vpon." — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  698. 

H  Wheelbarrow  boat:  A  stern-wheel  steamboat, 
*uch  as  is  used  on  shallow  Western  rivers. 

wheel-bird,  s. 

Ornith.:  One  of  the  many  popular  names  of  the 
•Goatsucker  (Caprimulgus  europaeus) .  It  has  refer- 
ence to  the  fancied  resemblance  of  the  note  of  the 
bird  to  the  noise  of  .a  spinning-wheel. 

wheel-boat,  s.  A  boat  with  wheels,  to  be  used 
•either  on  water  or  on  inclined  planes  or  railways. 

wheel-bug, «.    [ABT.LTJS.] 

wheel-carriage,  s.  A  carriage  moved  on  wheels, 
-as  a  coach,  gig,  wagon,  cart,  railway  carriage,  &c. 

wheel-chair,  subet.  A  bath-chair;  an  invalid's 
chair. 

wheel-coulter,  s. 

Agric. :  A  sharp-edged  wheel  running  in  advar.ce 
-of  the  breast  of  the  plow,  to  cut  the  sod  or  weeds 
in  the  line  of  the  furrow. 

wheel-cutting,  «.  The  operation  of  cutting  the 
teeth  in  the  wheels  used  by  watch  and  clock 
makers,  and  for  other  mechanical  purposes. 

wheel-fire,  s.  A  fire  encompassing  a  crucible 
without  touching  it. 

wheel- guard  plate,  s. 

Ordn. :  An  iron  guard  on  each  side  of  the  stock  of 
-a  field  or  siege  gun-carriage,  to  prevent  its  being 
chafed  by  the  wheels  when  turning.  Used  also  on 
carriages. 

wheel-horse,  s.    The  same  as  WHEELER. 

"The  wheel-horse  rider  of  one  of  the  captured  Federal 
teams  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance." — Field,  Sept.  4, 
1886. 

wheel-house,  s. 

Nautical:  A  kind  of  round  house,  built  over  the 
•steering-wheel  in  large  ships,  for  the  shelter  of  the 
steersman. 

wheel-jack,  s.  A  lifting-jack  with  a  low  toe,  to 
catch  beneath  the  tire  of  a  wheel. 

wheel-lathe,  sithst.  A  lathe  for  turning  railway- 
wheels  and  other  large  work. 

wheel-lock,  s. 

*1.  Firearms:  A  form  of  lock  consisting  of  a  fur- 
rowed wheel  of  steel,  whose  friction  against  a  piece 
of  flint  produced  sparks  which  ignited  the  priming. 

2.  Lockxmithiny :  A  letter-lock  (q.  v.). 

wheel-ore,  s.    [Ger.  rddelerz.] 

Miu.:  A  name  given  by  the  miners  of  Kapnik, 
Hungary,  to  a  variety  of  Bournonite  (q.  v.)  occur- 
ring in  wheel-like  groups  of  crystals. 

wheel-pit,  s.  A  walled  hole  for  the  heavy  fly- 
-wheel  of  a  train  of  rolls,  &c. 

wheel-plow,  s. 

1.  A  plow     supported   in   part   by   a    wheel    or 
wheels  as  a  gauge  of  depth. 

2.  A  plow  with  a  wheel  in  the  -space  between  the 
landside  and  mold-board,  and  reducing  the  friction 
of  the  plow  by  bearing  the  weight. 

wheel-race,  subst.  The  place  in  which  a  water- 
wheel  LB  fixed. 

wheel-rope,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rope  rove  through  a  block  on  each  side 
of  the  deck,  and  led  round  the  barrel  of  the  steer- 
ing-wheel to  assist  in  steering.  Chains  are  now 
much  more  commonly  used  for  the  purpose. 

Wheel-shaped,  a.  Shaped  like  awheel;  rotate 
{q.  v.). 

wheel-swarf,  a.  A  clayey  cement  or  putty,  made 
from  the  dust  derived  from  abrasion  of  the  grind- 
stones, and  used  in  furnaces  where  steel  is  manu- 
factured for  coating  the  layers  of  iron  and  char- 
coal. 

wheel-tire,  s.  The  iron  band  which  encircles  a 
wooden  wheel.  [TiRE  (2),  s.J 

wheel-train,  s.  A  number  of  wheels  so  arranged 
that  the  revolution  of  one  causes  the  revolution  of 
all. 


wheel-window,  s. 

Gothic  Arch. :  A  circular  window  with  radiating 
mullions  resembling  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  [RosE- 

wnnoow.] 

wheel- work,  s.  The  combination  of  wheels  which 
communicate  motion  to  one  another  in  machinery, 
the  motion  beingcommunicated  from  the  one  wheel 
to  the  other  by  belts  or  straps  pa^sin^  nvcr  tin-  cir- 
cumferences of  both,  or  by  teeth  cut  in  those  cir- 
cumferences and  working  in  one  another,  or  by 
cogs.  The  most  familiar  examples  of  wheel-work 
are  to  be  found  in  clocks  and  watches. 

*wheel-worn,  a.  Worn  by  the  action  or  traffic 
of  wheeled  vehicles. 

"The  chariots  bounding  in- her  wheel-worn  streets." 
<_'tnri>er:   Expostulation,  21. 

wheel,  v.  /.  &  i.    [WHEEL  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  turn  on  an  axis,  pivot,  center,  or  the 
like;  to  cause  to  revolve  or  rotate ;  to  give  a  circu- 
lar motion  to ;  to  turn  round ;  to  whirl. 

2.  To  convey  on  wheels,  or  in  a  vehicle  mounted 
on  wheels ;  as,  to  wheel  a  load  of  hay,  earth,  Ac. 

3.  To  make  or  perform  in  a  circle ;  to  give  a  circu- 
lar direction  to. 

"  The  fierce  malicious  foe, 
Wheeling  round  his  watchful  flight." 

Cowpcr:  Olney  Hymns,  xxlv. 

4.  To  provide  or  furnish  with  a  wheel  or  wheels ; 
as,  to  wheel  a  cart. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  turn  on,  or  as  on,  an  axis;  to  revolve,  to 
rotate. 

"The  moon  carried  about  the  earth  always  shows  the 
same  face  to  us,  not  once  wheeling  upon  her  own  center." 
— Bentley, 

2.  To  change  direction ;  as  though  by  moving  on 
an  axis  or  pivot. 

"  Thus  step  by  step,  where'er  the  Trojan  irheel'd, 
There  swift  Achilles  compass' d  round  the  field." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  x.xii.  249. 

3.  To  make  a  circular  or  spiral  flight. 

"The  sea-bird  wheeling  round  it,  with  the  din 
Of  wings."  Longfellow;  The  Lighthouse, 

4.  To  ride  a  bicycle  or  tricycle. 

"  One  young  girl  .  .  .  was  attended  by  a  youth  on  a 
bicycle,  who  wheeled  attentively  at  her  side.  —  Century 
Magazine,  Sept.,  1884,  p.  643. 

*5.  To  roll  forward  or  along. 

"Thunder  mixed  with  hail, 

Hail  mixed  with  fire,  must  rend  the  Egyptian  sky, 
And  H'lii;  i  on  the  earth,  devouring  where  it  rolls." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  183. 

*6.  To  turn  or  change  in  opinion ;  to  take  a  differ- 
ent side  or  course. 

••  In  the  change  at  the  Restoration,  they  n'l/>'rj'-i  about 
and  acted  like  Protei." — Wood:  Alhence  Oxon.,  vol.  ii. 

*7.  To  fetch  or  compass ;  hence,  to  wander  about. 

"I  was  forced  to  wheel 
Three  or  four  miles  about." 

Shukenp.;  Coriolanus,  i.  6. 

Wheel  -age  i  age  as  I£),  s.  [Eng.  wheel,  s. ;  -age.} 
Duty  or  toll  paid  for  wheeled  vehicles  passing  over 
certain  ground. 

wheeled,  adj.  [English  wheel,  s. ;  -ed.]  Having 
wheels ;  conveyed  or  supported  on  wheels. 

"At  all  times  elaborate  exhibitions  are  made  on  wheeled 
vehicles." — Scribner's  Magazine,  Aug.,  1880,  p.  611. 

wheel  -er,  s.    [Eng.  wheel,  v. ;  -cr.] 

1.  One  who  wheels. 

*2.  One  who  makes  wheels ;  a  wheelwright. 

3.  A  wheel-horse,  or  the  horse  next  the  wheels  of 
a  carriage. 

4.  A  worker  on  sowed  muslin. 

wheel -er-ite,  s.  [After  Lieut.  G.  M.  Wheeler; 
suff.  -ite  (Aftn.).J 

Min.:  A  resin  occurring  in  lignite  beds  of  Creta- 
ceous age  in  northern  New  Mexico.  A  mean  of  two 
analyses  yielded:  Carbon,  72'97;  hydrogen,  7 '92; 
agreeing  with  the  formula  nfCsHfjO),  where  n  equals 
5  or  6, 

*wheel -er-?,  s.  [Eiig.  wheel,  s. ;  -cry.]  Circum- 
gyration, revolution. 

"With  curlings  and  .  .  .  twirls  and  wheeleries." 

Barham:  Ingoldsby  Legends;  The  Truants. 

wheel  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &a.    [WHEEL,  i\] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:     (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  Rubst.:  The  act   or  practice  of   riding  a 
bicycle  or  tricycle. 

wheel  -less,  a.  [Enj?.  wheel,  s. ;  -less,'}  Destitute 
of  wheels;  without  wheels. 

"The  broken-down,  wAccfleH,  shaftless  buggies."—  Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph, 


wheel-man,  s.  [Ens.  whf-el.  s. ;  and  man.]  Ouo 
who  uses  a  bicycle  or  tricycle ;  a  cyclist. 

"As  wheelmen  nowadays  so  greatly  abound,  the  land- 
lords  profit  by  this  arrangement." — Crntttry  Magazine, 
Sept.,  1884,  p.  640. 

wheel -wright  (ah  silent),  *wheele -wright,  s. 
[Eng.  wheel,  and  trrlght.'\  A  m;m  \\hoso  occupa- 
tion is  to  make  wheels  and  wheeled  carriages. 

*Wheel  -y,  «.  [Eng.  wheel,  s.;  •#.]  Circular; 
suitable  for  rotation. 

"  Give  a  whrely  form 
To  the  expected  grinder."—  J.  Philips.-  Cider,  ii. 

Wheen,  s.  [A.  S.  hn^ue,  hirdene.']  \  pared;  a 
number  of  persons  or  things;  a  quantity.  (Scotch.) 

"I  have  six  terriers  at  hiirae,  forbye  twa  couple  of  slow- 
hands,  five  grows,  and  a  toheen  other  dog«."—  Scott:  Guy 
Manner  ing  t  ch.  xxii. 

wheeze,  s.  [\\'HEEZE,  v.l  A  joke,  anecdote,  or 
dialogue  not  strictly  connected  with  a  piece  that  is 
being  played,  but  introduced  by  an  actor  some- 
times with  the  assistance  and  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  Applied  also  to  the  dialogues  between  the 
songs  at  negro-minstrel  entertainments,  and  to  the 
jokes  of  circus  clowns.  (Eng.  Theat.  slang.} 

"The  man  who  propounds  conundrums  to  puzzle  '  Brnd- 
der  Bones,*  and  puts  on  the  niost  solemn  air  of  attention 
while  the  comic  men  spin  out  their  "wheezes." — Referee, 
May  1,  1887. 

wheeze,  *whes  en,  r.  i.  [A.  S.  hwtean;  cf.  Icel. 
Avccsa=to  hiss;  Danish  hvcpse—to  hiss,  to  wheeze. 
Prob.  akin  to  weasand,  whisper,  and  whittle. }  To 
breathe  hard  and  with  an  audible  sound,  as  a  person 
affected  with  asthma. 

"Catarrhs,  loads  o*  gravel  i' the  back,  lethargies,  cold 
palsies,  raw  eyes,  dirt-rotten  livers,  wheezing  lungs." — 
Shakettp.;  Troilns  and  Cressjda,  v.  1. 

wheez'-y*,  a.  &s.    [Eng.  wheez(e) ;  -y."\ 
A    As  adj.:   Affected  with  or  characterized  by 
wheezing.    (Used  either  of  a  person  or  of  his  voice.) 
B.  As  subst.:  A  free  translation  of   Vindemiaire 
(Vintage),  the  first  month  of  the  French  Republi- 
can year. 

Whgft.s.    [WAFT,  *.,  II.] 

Whelk  (1),  «.    [A  dimin.  from  wheat  (2)  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  small  pustule  or  pimple,  especially  on  the 
face;  an  eruptive  protuberance;  any  similar  pro- 
tuberance. 

"His  face  i-  all  bubukles  and  ichelks,  and  knobs,  and 
flames  o'  fire."— Shakesp..  Henry  I*.,  iii.  6. 

2.  The  skin  disease  technically  known  as  Acne  or 
Lycosis. 

whelk,  ('.>),  *wilk,*wylke,s.  [\.S.wiloc,weoluc, 
welucj  allied  to  wealcun=\o  roll,  to  walk  (q.  v.). 
Nainea  from  its  convoluted  shell.  (Skeat.)] 

Zoology  : 

1.  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the  genus 
Buccinum    (q.  v.) ;    specif.,    the   Common    Whelk 
(Buccinvm  undatum).    It  is  one  of  the  commonest 
mollusks  of   the  northern    parts  of   the  northern 
hemisphere,  occurring  from  low-water  mark  to  100 
fathoms.    Shell  grayish  or  brownish-white,    with 
numerous  raised  ridges  and  spiral  strife.    The  wholk 
is  much  used  as  an  article  of  food  by  the  poorer 
classes;    it  is  boiled  and  eaten  with  vinegar  and 
pepper.    Common  on  the  North  American  coasts. 

2.  The  Periwinkle.     (In  this  sense  the  spelling  is 
generally  Wilk.)     [LiTTOEiNA,  PERIWINKLE,  l.J 

whelk-tingle,  s. 

Zo6l, :  Nassa  reticulata,  the  Dog-whelk.    These 
Gasteropoda  bore  into  shells  of  oysters  with  their 
rasp-like  tongues,  and  do  great  damage  to  the  beds. 
*Whelked,  a.    [Eng.  whelk  (1),  s. ;  -ed.]    Marked 
with  whelks  or  protuberances. 

"  Horns  whelked  and  waved  like  th'  en  ridged  Bea." 
Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  G. 

*whelk-y",a.  [Eng.  whelk  (2),  s. ;  -y.]  Shelly; 
in  the  shell. 

"Ne  ought  the  whelky  pearl  es  eatoemeth  hee." 

Spenser:  Virgil's  Gnat. 

whelm,  *whelm-en,  *whelm-yn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A 
modification  of  Mid.  Eng.  whelven,  tiwelfe—to  over- 
whelm ;cf.  Dan.  hvalve=to  arch,  to  vault  over.  The 
final  m  is  duo  to  the  fact  that  whelm,  verb,  is  really 
formed  from  a  substantive  whelm;  and  the  sub- 
stantive whelm  stands  for  whelfm,  which  was  simply 
unpronounceable,  so  that  the  f  was  perforce 
dropped.  (Sfceo*.)] 

A.  TranKitive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  overwhelm,  to  engtilf,  to  submerge ;  to  covor 
by  immersion  in  something  that  envelops  on  all 
sides. 

"She  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whdm  than  all  !" 

Ukakesp.i  Merry  Wives,  ii.  2. 

*2.  To  throw  or  place  over,  so  as  to  cover. 

'•N'obodiolighteth  acandle  fKaith  he)  and  hideth  it  in 
a  priuie  derke  corner,  orcouereth  it  by  whelming  a  bushel  1 
ouer  it."— Udall:  Lukexi. 


f&te.     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here,    camel,     her,     there;     pine,    pit,     sire,    sir.    marine;     go,    pot, 
or,    wore,    wolf,     work,     who,    son;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


whelp 
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whereness 


II.  Fig.:  To  overwhelm,  to  brush,  to  ruin,  to  de- 
stroy. 

"  Some  accidental  gust  of  opposition     .     .     . 
O'f'rturns  the  ful>ric  of  presumptuous  reason, 
And  whelms  the  swelling  architect  beneath  it." 

Johnson.-  Ir?ne,  ii.  3. 

,  Intransitive: 
.  Tooverturn. 
,  To  swell  up,  to  boil  up. 

"  The  water  is  euer  fresh  and  newe 
That  idifliHftli  vp,  with  WHues  bright." 

ItuinnitHt  cf  the  Rose. 

To  rise  round  so  as  to  submerge  or  engulf. 

"  The  waves  whr.lm'd  over  him. 
And  helpless  in  his  heavy  arms  he  drown'd." 

Dryden:  Don  Sebastian,  i.  1. 

Whelp,  *Whelpe,  subst.  [A.  S.  hwelp;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  irt'lp;  I  eel.  hrelpr;  Dan./*raJp,'Sw.  vatp;  Old 
Swed.  hwalp ;  M.  H.  Ger.  welf.\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  young  of  a  dog;  a  pup;  a  puppy. 
"The  rest  in  shape  a  beagle's  whelp  throughout." 

Dryden:  Cock  and  Fox,  120. 

)  The  young  of  a  beast  of  prey. 
'A  bear  robbed  of  her  wfyelpa"— 2  Samuel  rvii.  8. 
'2.  Fly. :  A  son ;  a  young  man.    (Used  in  contempt 
or  sportiveness.) 

"  Two  of  thy  ichelps,  fell  curs  of  bloody  kind." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 

II.  Nautical: 

*1.  A  species  of  ship,  probably  of  a  small  kind. 
"Aboard  one  of  the  king's  ships  called  the  ninth  whelp.1' 
—Brereton:  Travels,  p.  164. 

2.  One  of  the  inclined  bars  on  a  capstan  or  wind- 
lass, upon  which  the  hawser  or  cable  is  wound. 

whelp,  v.  i.  &  t.    [WHELP,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive:  To  bring  forth  young.    (Said  of 
pitches  and  some  beasts  of  prey.) 

"A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets, 
And  graves  have  yawn'd." 
yT^  Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  2. 

B.  Trans.:  To  bring  forth,  as  a  bitch  or  lioness 
does ;  hence  to  bring  forth  or  produce.  {Said  in  con- 

Cpt.) 
"Thou  hast  whelped  a  dog." 
Shakesp.:  Timon,  ii.  2. 
whelp -less,  adj.  [Eng.  whelp,  s.;  -less.]  Having 
no  whelps;  deprived  of  her  whelps. 

"The  living  fire 
That  haunts  the  tigress  in  her  whelpless  ire." 

Byron.-  Lara,  ii.  25. 

when,  *whan,  *whanne,  *whenne,  adv.  [A.  S. 
bwcenne.hwonne;  cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  wan;  Goth. 

L  case  of  the  interrogative  pronoun,  hwd=vfho :  cf. 


*2.  Whereas.  Where  -a  bout,  adv.    [Eug.  where,  and  about  ] 

'•  w/it-nas  if  they  would  inquire  into  themselves  they        1.  About   or   near    where:  near   what    or  whirh 
would  find  no  such  matter."— fiarrow.  place.     (  L'sed  interrogatively).  as,  Whereabout  aid 

whence,  *whennes,  *whens,  adv.    [From  A.  S.    you  (imp  it" 

ftwanan:hwanon=whenoe,with  the  adverbial  <n!T.  -•  Near  what  or  which  place.  (Used  relatively.) 
-est  as  in  twice  (  =  tides),  needs  (nedes),  hemc  "It  is  one,  said  he,  that  comes  from  whereabout  I 
(^hennes),  from  A.  S.  he<»ian=  hence  i.  ]  dwelt."-/*MH.y.m:  rnyrinS*  JV,J(/»^s,  pt.  11. 

1.  From  what  place.     (Used  interrogatively.) 

"  l(7i''»rfi  come  you?" — Shakesp.;  Two  Gentlemen  »J 'IV- 
rona,  iv.  1. 

2.  From  what   or   which    source,  origin,   cause, 
premises,   antecedents,    principles,    part?,    or   tho 
like;  how.    (Used  interrogatively.) 

"Whence    hath    this    man    this    wisdom?"  —  Matthew 
xiii.  54. 

3.  From  which  place. 

"Go    ... 
To  Rome,  tchens  that  she  came." 

Gower:  C.  A.,  ii. 

4.  From  which    source,  origin,  cause,  premises, 
antecedents,  principles,  facts,  or  the  like. 


*3.  Concerning  which;  about  which;  on  what 
purpose ;  why. 

"Let  no  man  know  any  thing  of  the  business  whereabout 
I  send  thee."— 1  Samuel  xxi.  2. 

IT  Whereabout  is  frequently  used  as  a  substan- 
tive. 

"Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
The  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout." 


"I  have  shown  whence  the  understanding  may  get  all 
the  ideas  it  has." — Locke. 

5.  For  which  cause ;  wherefore. 

"Recent  urine,  distilled  with  a  fixed  alkali,  is  turned 
into  an  alkaline  nature;  whence  alkaline  salts,  taken  into 

and 


Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  I. 

where  -a-bouts,  adv.  [Eng.  whereabout,  with 
the  adverbial  suff.  -s.]  Near  what  or  which  place ; 
whereabout.  (Used  interrogatively,  relatively,  or 
as  a  substantive,  in  the  same  manner  as  where- 
about.) 

where-as/,  conj.    [Eng.  where,  and  as.] 

1.  While  on  the  contrary;  the  fact  or  case  really 
being  that;  while  in  fact. 

"Are  not  those  found  to  be  the  greatest  zealots  who  are 
most  notoriously  ignorant?  whereas  true  zeal  should 
always  begin  with  true  knowledge."— Sprat:  Sermons. 


IF  (1)  From  whence:  A  pleonastic  expression  2.  Tho  thing  being  so  that;  considering  that  things 
often  met  with  in  literature,  and  rather  more  em-  are  so.  Implying  an  admission  or  facts,  sometimes 
phatic  than  the  simple  whence.  followed  by  a  different  statement,  and  sometimes 


A 
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whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  ye?" — 
James  iv.  1. 

*(2)  Of  whence:  A  pleonastic  expression  equiva- 
lent to  whence. 

"  He  ask'd  his  guide, 

What  and  of  whence  was  he  who  press'd  the  hero's  side?  ' 
Dryden:   VirgiVs  JEneid,  vi.  1,192. 

*whence  forth,  adv.  [Eng.  whence,  and/orf/*.] 
Forth  from  which  place. 

"  Whenceforth  issues  a  warlike  steed  in  sight." 

Spenser:  Mitiopotmos. 

when9e-so-ev  -er,  when§e-s6-e'er',  adv.  [Eng. 
whence ,'  so,  and  ever.]  From  what  place  soever ; 
from  wuat  cause  or  source  soever. 

"  To  these  emotions,  whfncesoe'er  they  come     .     .     . 
I  would  give  utterance."          Wordsworth:  Recluse. 

*when§-ev  -§r,  adv.  [Eng.  whence,  and  ever.] 
Whence  soever. 

when-ev  -e"r,  when-e'er  ,  adv.  [English  when, 
and  over.]  At  what  ever  time;  at  what  time 
soever. 

*whennes,  'adv.    [WHENCE.] 

when-so-ev  -§r,  adv.  [English  when;  so,  and 
ever.]  At  what  time  soever ;  whenever. 


Goth,  hwana,  accus.  masc.  of  Jiwjas  =  who;  Lat.    XIV-  7- 
quuni=\vhen,  from  Qttts=who.J 

1.  At  what  or  which  time.  (Used  interrogatively.) 
"  When  shall  these  things  be  ?  "—Matthew  acriv.  3. 

2.  At  what,  or  which  time.    (Not  interrogatively), 
as,  I  do  not  know  when  he  will  come. 

3.  At  the  time  that;  at  or  just  after  the  moment 
that.    (Used  relatively.) 

"He  hath  it  when  he  cannot  use  it." 

Shakesp. ;  Rape  of  Lucrece,  852. 

id 


"  whemoerer  ye  will,  ye  may  do  them  good."— Mark 


*Wher,  adv.  or  conj.  [See  def.]  A  contracted 
form  of  whether  (q.  v.).  (  Wycliffe :  John  vii.) 

where,  *wher,a<Zr.  [A.  S.  hwar1hwcert  a  deriva- 
tive of  /tw?d=who;  cogn.  with  Dut.  waar;  Iceland. 
hvar;  Dan.  hvor;  Swedish  hvar;  O.  H.  Ger.  htvdr; 
M.  H.  Ger.  todr;  wd;  Ger.  wo:  Goth.  hwar.~] 

1.  At  or  in  which  place.     (Used  interrogatively.) 
"  Where  am  I?"— Shakesp.}  Venus  and  Adonis,  493. 

2.  In  what  position,  situation,  circumstances,  or 

4.  At  which  time  (the  subordinate  clause  being    the  like.    (Used  interrogatively.) 
Logically  the  main  proposition).  3.  At  or  in  which  place.     (Used  relatively.) 

"The  time  was  once  when  thou  unurged  would'st  vow."  "  I  know  where  you  are." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2.  Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  v.  2. 

5.  At  the  same  time  that;   while;  while  on  tho        4.  In  what  case,  position,  circumstances,  or  tho 
contrary;  while,  instead,  whereas.    (Used  in  the    like.    (Used  relatively.) 

manner  of  a  conjunction  to  introduce  an  adversa-  rp"    «TK;«I,    „!«»„     , 

tive  clause  or  a  phrase  implying  a  contrast.) 

"You  rub  the  sore 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaster." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

6.  Which  time;  then.    (Used  elliptically  as  a  sub- 
stantive, and  preceded  by  since  or  till.) 

"  Till  when  go  Peek  thy  fortune." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  6. 

Elliptically  used  as  an  exclamation  of  impa- 


(Used    interroga- 
Comedy  of 


tience. 

"  When  !  Lucins,  when  .'  awake,  I  say  !" 

Shakesp.:  Julius Cccsar,  ii.  1. 

[  When  was  formerly  often  followed  by  as  and 
-..jf,  without  any  real  change  in  tho  meaning.  In 
the  case  of  as  tho  two  words  were  often  spelled  as 
one.  [WHEN AS.] 

"  HTieu  as  his  mother  Mary  was  espoused  to  Joseph."  — 
Matthew  i.  18. 

When  -as,,  adv.    [Eng.  when,  and  as.] 

1.  When. 

"Whenas  the  Palmer  came  in  hall." 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.  28. 


5.  To   which    place,    whither, 
tivoly.) 

"Where  runn'st  thou  so  fast?"—  Shakesp.: 
Errors,  iii.  2. 

6.  Whither.     (Used  relatively.) 

"Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

7.  Wherever. 

"Attend  me  where  I  wheel." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  7. 

*8.  Whereas.     (Used  as  a  conjunction.) 


"And  where  thou  now  exnctest  the  penalty     .     . 
Thou  wilt  not  only  loose  the  forfeiture." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv 


1. 


9.  From  what  place  or  source;  whence. 
"  Where  have  you  this?    '  Tis  false!" 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  1. 

IT  (1)  Where  is  sometimes  found  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive=place,  situation,  position,  &c. 

*'Thou  losest  here,  a  better  where  to  find." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  1. 

(2)   Whew  is  largely  compounded  with  proposi- 
tions, as  whereby,  wherein,  &c. 


law  style,  where  a  preamble  introduces  a  law. 

"Whereas  wars  are  generally  causes  of  poverty,  the 
special  nature  of  this  war  with  Spain,  if  made  by  sea,  is 
likely  to  be  a  lucrative  war." — Bacon. 

*3.  Whore.  (In  this  sense  often  written  as  two 
words.) 

"At  last  he  apide,  whereas  that  wofull  squire 
.    .    .    Lay  tombled  in  the  mire." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  46. 

Where-at  ,  adv.    [Eng.  where,  and  at.] 
*1.  At  what.    (Used  interrogatively ;  as,  Wtereat 
are  you  offended?) 
2.  At  which.    (Used  relatively.) 

"Whereat  she  wonder'd  much." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  18. 

Where-by1',  adv.    [Eng.  where,  and  by.] 

1.  By  what.    (Used  interrogatively.) 

"Whereby  shall  I  know  this?"— Luke  i.  18. 

2.  By  which.    (Used  relatively.) 

"  The  means  whereby  I  live.*' 

Shakesp.  •  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

WhSr-e'er  ,  adv.    [See  def.]    A  contracted  form 

of  wherever  (q.  v.). 

whSre'-fb're,  adv.&  conj.  [Eng.  where,  and /or.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  For  what  or  which  reason  ;  why.    (Used  inter- 
rogatively.) 

"Wherefore  hast  thou  rent  thy  clothes?"— 2  Kings  v.  8. 

2.  For  which  reason.     (Used  relatively.) 
"Wherefore  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."— Matt. 

vii.  20.      '  , 

3.  For  what  purpose ;  why. 

"Wherefore  was  I  born?" 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.3. 

B.  As  conj.:  Accordingly;  so;  in  consequence  of 
which. 

1[  Wherefore  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substantive= 
a  reason  why. 

"Dispute  learnedly  the  whys  and  wherefores." 

tieaum.  &  Flet..  Rule  a  Wife,  <t-c.,  iii. 

where-In',  *wher-in,  adv.  [Eng.  where,  and  in.] 

1.  In  what  time,  place,  respect,  &c.    (Used  inter- 
rogatively.) 

"Wherein  have  you  been  galled  by  the  king?" 

Shakesp.     Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 

2.  In  which ;  in  which  thing,  time,  respect,  book, 
&c.    (Used  relatively.) 

"Hath  for  him  selfe  his  chare  araied 
Wherin  he  wolde  ride."  Gower;  C".  A.,  i. 

whe're-In-to',  adv.    [Eng  where,  and  into."] 

1,  Into  what.    (Used  interrogatively.) 

2.  Into  which.    (Used  relatively.) 

"Where's  the  palace  where  in  to  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not?" 

Shakusp.:  Othello,  iii.  3. 

*whe're -ness,  subst.  [Eng.  where;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  having  a  place  or  position; 
ubication. 

"A  point  hath  no  dimensions,  but  only  awhereness,  and 
is  next  to  nothing." — Grew:  Cosmologia. 


b6il,    boy;     p6ut,    J6wl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     phin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     vhis;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -Wan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     deL 


whereof 


where-6f  '  (f  as  v),  *wher-off,  adv. 
tcher?,  aud  of.  ] 

1.  Of  what  or  which.    (Used  interrojrativi'J.v.i 

"  \\'hertf-f  are  you  made?"  —  Shnktsp.:  Sonnet  53. 

2.  Of  which.    (Used  relatively.  > 

"  Who  at  his  hand 

Have  nothing  merited,  nor  can  perform 
Aught  whereof  he  hath  need." 

.Villim:  F.  I..,  iv.  419. 

where-5n  ,  adv.    [Eng.  where,  and  on.] 

1.  On  what  or  which.    (Used  interrogatively.) 
"  Whereon  do  you  look?"  —  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

2.  On  which.    (Used  relatively.) 

"Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  L 

'Where  out',  a<iu.    [Eng.  where,  and  our.] 

1.  Out  of  which  or  what.    (Used  interrogatively.) 

2.  Out  of  which.    (Used  relatively.) 

"Where  no  leaf  blooms  or  blrshes 
Save  this  whereottt  she  crushes 
For  dead  men  deadly  wine." 
A.  C.  Swinburne.:  Garden  of  I'roserjiine. 

*wh§re  -86,  adv.  [English  where,  aud  so.]  The 
same  as  WHERESOEVER  (q.  v.). 

whdre-so-e'er  ,  adv.  [See  def.]  A  contracted 
form  of  WHERESOEVER  (q.  v.). 

wh6re-so-ev  -Sr,  adu.    [English  where;  so,  and 
«wr.J 
1.  In  what  place  soever  ;  in  whatever  place. 

"Conquerors,  who  leave  behind 
Nothing  but  ruin,  viheresoe'tr  they  rove." 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iii.  79. 

*2.  To  what  place  soever;  whithersoever. 
"The  noise  pursues  me  tcheresoe'er  I  go." 

Dryden.    (fodd.) 

•where-through   (fih  silent),  adv.    [Eng.  tchere, 
and  through.]    Through  which  ;  by  reason  of  which. 
"Deep  double  shells  wherethrough  the  eye-flower  peers." 
A.  C.  Swinburne:  Rundel. 

where-to  ,  adv.    [Eng.  where,  and  fo.] 

1.  To  what;  to  what  end.  (Used  interrogatively.) 

"  Whereto  tends  all  this?" 
Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  which.    (Used  relatively.) 

"  V/hereto  we  have  already  attained."—  Phil.  iii.  16. 
*where-un-tll  ,  adr.    [Eng.  where,  and  until.'] 
\Vhereunto  ;  to  what. 

"  We  know  it  wheretnitil  it  doth  nmonnt." 

Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

Where-un  -t6,  adv.    [Eng.  where,  and  unto.] 

1.  To  what  ;  to  what  end  or  purpose.    (Used  inter- 

2.  To  which  ;  afterwhich.    (Used  interrogatively.) 
Where-lip  OB.  ,  adv.    [Eng.  trhere,  and  upon.] 

1.  Upon;  after  or  in  consequence  of  what.    (Used 
interrogatively.) 

2.  Upon  which  (thing). 

3.  In  consequence  of  or  immediately  after  which. 
"The  townsmen  mutinied,  and  sent  to  Essei;  where- 

upon he  came  thither."  —  Clarendon. 

wher-ev  -Si,  adv.  [Eng.  where,  and  ever.]  At 
or  in  whatever  place. 

"  Fear  not  that  time,  where'er  we  rove, 
Or  absence,  shall  abate  my  love." 

Cotrper:  To  Delia. 

where-wHh  ,  adv.    [Eng.  tchere,  and  with.] 

1.  With  what  or  which.    (Used  interrogatively.) 
"  IThereteitlt  shall  I  save  Israel?"—  Judges  vi.  15. 

2.  With  which.    (Used  relatively.) 

"The  love  wherewith  thouhast  loved  me."—  John  xvii.  26. 
where-wSth-iil  ,  adr.  &  conj.    [Eng.  where,  and 
ttrtthal.] 

A.  As  adv.:  With  which  or  what;  wherewith. 
"  Wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed?"—  Matthew  vi.  21. 

B.  An  conj.  :  Upon  which  ;  whereupon. 

"  Wherewithnll  unto  the  hartes  forest  he  fleeth." 

Wyat:  The  Lover  for  Shame-fastness,  &c. 

1  0ften  used  substantively  with  the  definite  arti- 
cle  in  the  sense  of  means,  and  especially  of  pecuni- 
ary means. 

"  M.  -  ,  however,  had  not  the  wherewithal  to  furnish  a 
marriage  portion  of  seven  camels."  —  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

*wh8rne,s.    [QUERN.]    Ahandmill. 

"  Her  hands  are  on  the  wherne,  and  her  fingers  on  the 
distaff."  —  Dr.  Clarke:  Sermons,  p.  472. 

•whSr  -rSt,  *whli"-r8t,  v.  t.   [A  freq.  of  whir 

(q.  vj.] 

1.  To  hurry,  to  trouble,  to  tease. 

"Don't  keep  wherretina  me  with  your  nonsense."  — 
Biekerstaff:  Love  in  a  Village,  i.  6. 

2.  To  give  a  blow  on  the  ear  to. 


4496  whey-face 

'.  [WIIEEEET,  r.]   A       *whe(h    er,  o</r.    I  WHITHER.] 


*wher   ret,  "whir  -ret, 
blow  or  box  on  the  ear. 

"How  meekly 
This  other  fellow  here  receives  his  tchim/ ." 

lit-attni.  <£•  Flft.:  Xice  Valor,  iv. 

wher  -if  (l),*wher  y,'whir-ry,s.  [led.  ii.r,-rfr 
=  shifty,  crank  i^said  of  a  ship);  Norw.  hn  re- 
crank,  unsteady,  swift,  from  Icel.  hverfa  (p.  t. 
fccar/)  =  to  turn.J 

1.  A  light,  shallow  boat,  seated  for  passengers, 
and  plying  on  rivers. 

"James  was  conveyed  to  Millbnnk,  where  he  crossed 
the  Thames  in  a  wherry." — Macanlay.:  Hint.  Eiiij.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  A  light,  half-decked  fishing  vessel  used  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Great  Britain  aud  Ireland. 

wher'-ry^  (-).s.  [Wei.  c/i»rerw=bitter.]  A  liquor 
made  from  the  pulp  of  crab-apples  after  the  ver- 
juice is  expressed,  (Sometimes  called  Crab- 
wherry.)  (Prof.) 

wher'-rf-maB,  «.  [Eng.  wherry  (1),  and  mare.] 
One  who  rows  a  wherry. 

*wherve,  subst.  [A.  S.  hu-eorfan=lo  roll.]  A  bal- 
ance (T). 

"  So  fine,  so  round,  and  even  a  thread  she  [the  spider] 
spinnes,  hanging  thereunto  herselfe,  und  using  the 
weight  of  her  owne  bodie  instead  of  a  wherve." — P.  Hut- 
land:  Pliny,  bk.  xi.,  ch.  xziv. 

whet,  *whette.  *whet-ten,  f.  *.  [A.  S.  hwettan  = 
to  sharpen,  from  hwat  =  keea,  bold,  brave,  from  O. 
Sax.  Ai£a?=sharp,  keen  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  icetten  = 
to  sharpen;  Icel.  hvetja=t<>  sharpen,  to  encourage, 
from  hvatr=  bold,  active,  vigorous ;  Sw.  vfittja—tu 
whet ;  Ger.  wetzen;  O.  H.  Ger.  hn-azan,  from  hwas= 
sharp.] 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  sharpen ;  to  make  sharp  by  rubbing  on  a 
stone  or  similar  substance. 

"  The  bows  they  bend,  and  the  knives  they  whet." 
Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  25. 

(2)  To  rub  with  or  on  a  stone  or  similar  substance 
for  the  purpose  of  sharpening. 

(3)  To  sharpen  generally. 

"  Here  roams  the  wolf,  the  eagle  whets  his  beak." 
Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  42. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  make  sharp,  keen,  or  eager;  to  excite,  to 
stimulate. 

"  The  usual  prefaces  amongst  such  people  to  whe  t  each 
other's  courage." — Clarendon-.  Religion  and  Policy,  ch.  ii. 

*(2)  T«  provoke ;  to  make  angry  or  acrimonious. 
"  Since  Cassius  first  did  whet  me  against  Cfesar." 
Shakesp.:  Julius  Cffsar,  ii.  1. 

•^  To  whet  on,  To  whet  forward :  To  urge  on ;  to 
instigate. 

"  Whet  on  Warwick  to  this  enterprise." 

Shakesp.:  Henrtl  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  i.  2. 

•whet,  s.    [WHET,  «.] 

1.  The  act  of  whetting  or  sharpening  by  friction. 

2.  Something    which    whets    or   stimulates   the 
appetite. 

"  An  iv'ry  table  is  a  certain  whet; 
You  would  not  think  how  heartily  he'll  eat." 

Dryden:  Juvenal  xi. 

wheth-er,  *weth  er,  *whed-ir,  pron.,  adj.,  & 
conj.  [A.  S.  hwcedher=  which  of  two;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  hrorr;  M.  H.  Ger.  tceder;  O.  H.  Ger.  hwedar; 
Goth,  htaathar.  Formed  with  comparative  suffix 
from  /iwd  =  who.] 

A.  AII  pron. :  Which  of  two ;  wh  ich  one  of  two. 
(Used  interrogatively  and  relatively.) 

"  Whether  of  those  twain  did  the  will  of  his  father?  "- 
Matthew  xxi.  31. 
*B.  As  adj. :  Which  of  two. 

"  And  so  wrought, 

That  when  the  father  him  bethought, 
And  sighe  to  whether  side  it  drough." 

Gower:  C.  A.,  ii. 

C.  As  conjunction: 

*1.  Used  as  the  sign  of  a  question. 

"  Whether  is  not  this  the  sone  of  a  carpenter?  "- 
Wtldiffe:  Matthew  xiii. 

2.  Which  of  two  or  more  alternatives ;  used  to  in- 
troduce the  first  of  a  series  of  alternative  clauses, 
the  succeeding  clause  or  clauses  being  connected 
by  or  or  by  or  whether. 

"Thou  shalt  speak  my  words  unto  them,  whether  they 
will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear."— Ezekiel,  ii.  7. 

•[  (1)  Sometimes  the  correlative  clause  is  simply 
a  negative. 

"  Yon  have  said;  but  whether  wisely  or  no,  let  the  forest 
judge."— Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

(2)  In  many  cases,  where  the  second  of  two  alter- 
natives is  the  mere  negative  of  the  first,  the  second 
is  omitted,  and  whether  stands  without  any  correla- 
tive, and  has  simply  the  force  of  t/. 

«[  Whether  or  no:  In  either  alternative;  as,  I  will 
go  whether  or  no. 


-er  lug,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.]  Therr-ton- 
tiou  of  the  utter-birth  in  cuws. 

whet  -lie,  K.    |S.'o  a.-f.J 
Ornith.:  A  woodpecker  (q.  v.). 

"In  some  counties  a  Woodpecker  is  called   ;t        •• 
and  in  others  a  '  \Vmnlv.-ale,'— two  words   which    s''*-t:i   to 
have  the  same  derivation.       The  first  has   l»ecn  su[>[,M-icd 
to  be  merely  a  corruption  of  whittle— a  knife— fori-: 
written  'whytfl";  but   n  ^till   more  ancient  form  of    tin* 
word  is  'thwitel,'  which  renders  the  conjecture   very  un- 
likely.    On  the  other  hand,  'Woodw»le,'  or  'Wooih-. 
may  be  traced  from 'Witwall,'  us   round   in   Hollyband'» 
l)i.-ti»narie — cognate  with  the  Low- Dutch  MVuMrn*'/,  nnd  . 
the  Old-German     HV/Mvmf     ...     of  which    M'hetile  \*-( 
but  an  easy  corruption;  and  it  is  certain  that,   whittever 
the  second  syllable  may  mean,  the  first    i*  only  n-m.il  —  in 
old  Anglo-Saxon  wf'ln  .     .     .     In  some  form  or  other  thd 
word  occurs  not  tin  frequently  iii  old    poems." — Yuri-ell: 
Brit.  Birtl*  (ed.  4th),  ii.  461.  4t>2. 

Wb>etr-saw,  s.    [Eng.  whet,  and  san-.l 

Ornith.:  Sttta  ccinadensin,  tin-  wliit>'-bn-:i.-t'-'i 
nuthatch. 

Whet'-8late,  subst.  [Eng.  *r/ief,verb,  and  slnt*.\ 
i\\  11  I;T  STONE,  II.] 

whet -stone,  s.    [A.  S.  htcatstdn.]    [WHET.--.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  f 

1.  Lit.:  A  piece  of  stone,  usually  a  rectangular 
slab,  used  for  sharpening  cutlery  or  tools.    So\ Tin- 
stones are    bellied,  aud    taper  toward  the    ends."- 
Many  varieties  of  stone,  especially  of  t  he  slaty  kind** 
are  more  or  less  perfectly  adapted  for  the  purrio.-e. 
Some,  however,  are  peculiarly  suited  for  imparting 
a  fine  edge  to  tools,  command  a  high  price,  and  are 
generally  used  in  the  workshop  as  oilstones. 

"I'd  rather,  I, 

Be  like  a  whetstone,  that  an  edge  can  put 
On  steel,  though't  self  be  dull  and  cannot  cut." 

BenJonsuii:  Horace;  Art  <>f  I'<»tr>t. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  which   sharpens,    excites,   or 
stimulates. 

II.  Petrol.:  A  siliceonsclay-ftlate,  compact  and  of 
homogeneous  texture.    Used   for  sharpening  >• 
tools,    ('ailed  also  Whetslate  and  \Vhotstone-slate. 

U  *To  give,  thevhettttnnc,  T»  </<wr<v  thi*  trhcf*' 
Old  phrases,  in  which  the  whetstone  is  a>so<-i  v<l 
with  lying,  and  regarded  as  the  proper  premium  for 
accomplishment  in  that  art. 

whetstone-slate,  *.    [WHETSTONE,  II.] 

whet  -ter,  s.    [Eng.  whet,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  whets,  sharpens,  or 
stimulates. 

"The  air  upon  Banstead  Downs  is  nothing  to  it  for  A 
whetter;  yet  I  never  see  it,  but  the  spirit  of  famino 
appears  to  me." — Cottgreve:  Lot-,?  for  Love,  i. 

*2.  One  who  indulges  in  whets  or  drams;  a  tippler; 
a  dram-drinker. 

"The  whetter  is  obliged  to  refresh  himself  every 
moment  with  a  liquor  as  the  snuff-taker  with  a  powder."— 
Steele:  Tatler,  No.  141. 

whew  (6W  as  fii,  inter j.  or  s.  [From  the  sound 
made.]  A  sound  expressive  of  astonishment,  aver- 
sion, or  contempt. 

"  Lepel  suppressed  a  whew." — Hannay  Singleton  FOB  fa- 
ncy. 

whew-duck,  *.    [See  extract  under  WHEWEE.] 

whew  (ew  as  u),  r.'i.  [WiiEw,  interj.]  To  whistle   i 
with  a  shrill  pipe,  as  plovers.    (Prov.) 

whew'-ell-Ite  (whew  as  hv),  s.    [After  the  late  s 
Prof.  Whewell,  of  Cambridge;  suff,  -ite  (Jfin.).J 

Min.:  A  ra re  monoclinic  mineral  occurring  in  \vi-ll- 
defined,  mostly  twinned  crystals  on  calcite  (q.  ?.). 
of  unknown  locality,  though  suggested  by  Quen- 
stedt,  from  Hungary.  Hardness,  2*5-2*75 ;  luster. 
vitreous  to  sub-resinous ;  brittle ;  fracture,  O'iJ- 
choidal.  Composition,  an  oxalate  of  lime. 

whew -er  (ew  as  H),  8.    [Eng.  whew,  v.  ;-er.] 

Ornith.:  The  widgeon  (q.  v.). 

"The  note  of  the  Widgeon  is  a  shrill  whistle,  and  in. 
some  parts  of  England  it  is  in  consequence  called  th» 
Whew-duck  and  Whfwer."—Yarren:  Brit.  Birds  <.ed.  4th)., 
iv.  400. 

whey,  »,  [A.  S.  hicceg;  cogn.  with  Dut.  hui.  ""  .' 
cf.  Wei.  cAwiff=whey  fermented  with  sour  herb*.] 

1.  O»'d.   Lang.:    The    serum    or   watery  part  of  I 
milk    separated    from  the  more  thick   or  coagn-  i 
lable  part,  especially    in   the   process  of  making  ' 
cheese,  in  which  process  the  thick  part  is  termed 
curd,  and  the  thin  whey.    Various  preparations  of 
whey  are  medicinally  used  as  sudorifics. 

' '  In  sight  of  the  fields  and  castles  which  they  regarded 
as  their  own,  they  had  been  glad  to  be  invited  by  a  )..-;i-:inr 
to  partake  of  hiswftey  and  his  potatoes."— Jf oca ulatr  SaH. 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Chem.:  [SERUM.  2.] 

*whey-face,  s.  A  pale-faced  person.  (Used  in 
contempt.) 

"  What  soldiers,  whey-faee  T" 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  3. 
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whey-faced 

•Whey-faced,  a.    Pale-faced. 

"As  many  whey-faced  girls."— Richardson:  Clarissa, 
•vi.  3. 

whey -6?,  ft.  JEng.  when;  -<•;/•]  Of  the  nature 
of  -vliey  ;  resembling  whey. 

"In  sending  down  the  wheyey  part  of  the  blood  to  the 
reine*. "—Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

whey-Ish,   a.    [Eng.  whey;  -ish.]    Resembling 

•hey ;  wheyey. 

"  Wretched  he  that  quaffs 
Such  irheyish  liquors."  J.  Philii":  Cider,!. 

whey -Ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  whey  ish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  wheyish. 

*whlb  len,  *whlb -lln,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
A  eunuch. 

"God's  my  very  life,  he's  a  very  mandrake,  or  else 
(God  bless  us)  one  of  those  mhltltnt;  and  that's  worse."— 
Dekker:  JIotn-*t  Whort. 

which,  *whllk,  »wich,  *wuch,  'whiche, 
*wiche,  pron.  [A.  S.  hwilc,  hwelc,  hwylc,  a  con- 
tracted form  of  h«ii(£c=why-like,  from  hwi,  hwy= 
why  (from  )iwfi=who),  and  Zie=liko ;  cogn.  with  O. 
Sax.  hirilik,  from  ftwi=why,  and  (ifc=like ;  O.  Fries. 
hwelik,  hwelk.  hwek;  Dut.  welk;  Icel.  hviUkr=ol 
what  kind,  from  hvi,  instrumental  case  of  hrerr= 
who,  and  Hfcr=like;  Dan.  hvilken  (masc.),  hvilket 
(neut.);  Sw.  hvilken,  hvilket;  Ger.  welcher;  O.  H. 
tier,  hwelik,  from  Aweo=how,  and  iU-=like;  Goth. 
hweleiks,  from  hwe,  instrumental  case  of  hwas= 
who,  and  Zeifcs=like ;  Lat.  g«aiis=of  what  sort.  As 
an  interrogative  pronoun,  which  is  used  of  any 
gender,  but  as  a  relative  it  is  now  only  neuter.] 

1.  An   interrogative   pronoun,  by  which  one  or 
more  out  of  a  number  of  persons  or  things,  fre- 
quently one  out  of  two,  is  inquired  for  or  is  desired 
to  be  pointed  out  or  definitely  described. 

"  Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin  t"—John  viii.  46. 

2.  A  relative  pronoun,  serving  as  the  neuter  of 
who,  and  having  as  its  antecedent  one  or  more  per- 
sons or  things.    It  is  now  confined  to  things;  such 
expressions  as  "Our  father  which  art  in  heaven 
being  now  obsolete.    Sometimes  the  antecedent  is 
a  clause  or  sentence ;  as,  He  is  ill,  which  I  am  sorry 

3.  Used  adjectively,  or  with  a  noun,  the  relative 
coming  before  the  noun. 

"What !  whilke  way  is  he  gone  ?  he  gan  to  me." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,076. 

4.  Used  as  an  indefinite   pronoun,  standing  for 
whichever,  any  one  which,  that  which,  those  which, 
or  the  like;  as,  Take  which  you  please. 

II  (1)  Which  was  formerly  frequently  preceded  by 
the. 

"  Do  they  not  blaspheme  that  worthy  name  by  the  which 
ye  are  called  ?" — James  ii.  7. 

(2)  Which  was  formerly  sometimes  followed  by 
as  or  that,  with  the  effect  of  emphasis  or  definite- 

(3)  It  was  also  sometimes  followed  by  the  in- 
delinite  article. 

"  I  shall  him  tellen  whiche  a  gret  honor 
Jt  is."  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,875. 

(4)  Which  is  which:  Which  is  the  one  and  which 
is  the  other.    A  phrase  commonly  used  to  denote 
inability  to  distinguish  between   two   persons  or 

hings. 

(5)  Which  sometimes  had  whose  as  its  genitive. 
"Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 

Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world." 

Milton:  P.  Z,.,  t.  2. 

i  -er,  wh^h-so-ev  -er,  pron.   [English 

which;  -ever, -soever.]    Whether  one  or  the  other; 
no  matter  which.    (Used  both  as  an  adjective  and  a 
>uu ;  as,  Take  whichever  road  you  please ;  which- 
<er  of  the  roads  he  takes.) 
twhlck  -en,  ».    [WICKEN.] 

whld,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.    Cf.  Welsh  chwid  =  a 
luick  turn.] 
1.  The  motion  of  a  hare  running  but  not  fright- 
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smaller.  The  song  is  simple  but  pleasing,  and 
these  birds  are  brought  to  Europe  in  considerable 
numbers  and  sold  as  cage  birds.  They  are  gener- 
ally called  by  dealers  Birds  of  Paradi^',  and  some- 
times Paradise  Widow-birds.  Used  iu  a  wider  sense 
of  any  species  of  the  genus  Vidua  (9.  v.).  The  name 
Widow-bird,  or  Widow,  is  also  applied  with  a  quali- 
fying epithet  to  allied  genera  ;  the  species  of  Col  ins- 
passer  being  popularly  known  as  Mourning  Widows, 
and  the  single  species  of  Chera  (Chera  caffra)  as 
the  Long-tailed  Widow-bird. 

whidah-flnch,  whydaw-nnch,  s. 
Ornitholoffy : 

1.  The  Whidah-bird  (q.  v.). 

"  The  bird  on  the  wing  is  the  whydah-flnch,  remarkable 
forthe  enormous  plumes  with  which  the  tail  of  the  male 
bird  is  decorated  during  the  breeding  season." — Wallace: 
Geog.  Diet.  Animals,  i.  264. 

2.  Any  species  of  the  genus  Vidua,  consisting  of 
tropical  and  South  African  iinches,  with  long  wings 
and  a  boat-shaped  tail,  the  two  middle  feathers  of 
which  become  excessively  lengthened  in  the  male 
in  the  breeding  season  and  drop  off  when  incuba- 
tion is  over.    Most  of  the  species  seek  their  food  on 
the  ground,  generally  subsisting  on  grass  seeds  and 
insects ;  but  they  pass  a  considerable  portion  of  the 


. 

2.  A  lie.    (Burns:  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook.) 
Whld.ti.i.    [WHID.]    (Scotch.) 

1.  To  whisk ;  to  move  nimbly. 

"An*  morning  poussiewhiddtV  seen." 

Burns:  To  J.  Lapraik. 

2.  To  lie,  to  fib. 

Whl'-dah,  why  -dah,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Geog. :  A  maritime  province  of  Dahomey,  on  the 
Bight  of  Benin. 

whidah-bird,  whydah-bird,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  Widow-bird  (Vidua  paradisea).  or 
Broad-shafted  Whidah-bird,  from  equatorial  West 
Africa.  Male  black  on  head,  back,  and  tail ;  brill- 
iant red  upon  the  nape  and  lower  parts  of  the 
body ;  female  brownish-yellow  on  head,  breast  and 
borders  of  wings  rose  color.  Length  of  body  about 
five  inches,  tail  eleven  inches;  female  somewhat 


arc  found  inhabiting  the  reedy  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent in  the  neighborhood  of  great  rivers.  Their 
nests  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Weaver-birds. 
The  best  known  species  are  the  Vidua  paradisea 
[WIDOW-BIRD],  and  V.  eruthrorhynchus,  the  Red- 
billed  Whidah-finch,  which  is  somewhat  smaller. 

*whid-er,  adv.    [WHITHER.] 
*whid-er-ward,  adv.    [WHITHERWARD.] 
whiff,  *weffe,  s.    [An  imitative  word.    Cf.  puff, 

pipe, die.;  cogn.  with  Welsh  chwiff=&  whiff,  a  puff; 

chwiffls=to  puff ;  chwaf=n  gust ;  Dan.  vift=u  puff, 

a  gust ;  Ger.  piff-paff,  used  to  denote  a   sudden, 

explosive  sound.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  sudden  explosion  of  smoke,  or  the  like,  from 
the  mouth ;  a  puff. 

"  The  skipper  he  blew  a  whiff  from  his  pipe, 
And  a  scornful  laugh  laughed  he." 

Longfellow:   Wreck  of  the  Hesperus. 

2.  A  short  blast  or  gust  of  air;  a  gust  of  air  con- 
veying some  smell. 

"A  whiff 

Of  stale  debauch,  forth  issuing  from  the  sties 
That  Law  has  licensed."         Cowper:  Task,  iv.  459. 

3.  A  hasty  view ;  a  glimpse.    (Prof.) 

4.  A  name  used  at  Oxford  and  other  places  on  the 
Thames  for  a  light  kind  of  outrigged  boat.    It  is 
timber-built  throughout,  thus  differing  from  a  skiff, 
which  is  a  racing-boat,  usually  of  cedar,  and  cov- 
ered with  cauvas  for  some  distance  at  the  bow  and 
stern. 

II.  Ichthy.:  [MARY-SOLE.] 
whiff,  v.  1.    [WHIFF,  s.] 

1.  To  puff ;  to  emit  in  puffs  or  whiffs. 

2.  To  consume  in  whifts ;  to  smoke. 

3.  To  blow  ;  to  carry  on  the  wind. 

"The  smoke  took  him  [Empedocles],  and  tehift  him  up 
into  the  moon." — Ben  Jonson:  New*  from  the  New  World. 

*4.  To  carry,  as  by  a  slight  blast  or  puff  of  wind ; 
to  blow. 

"It  was  scornfully  trhifetl  aside."  —  Carlijle:  French 
Revol.,  pt.  i.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

*5.  To  drink  ;  to  consume  by  drinking.  (Perhaps 
in  this  sense  confounded  with  quaff.) 

"Gargantua  whiffed  the  great  draught."  —  L'rquhart: 
Rabelais,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxrix. 

*whlf'-fet,  s.  [English  whiff,  s. ;  dimin.suff.-ef.] 
A  little  whiff. 

whiff  -Ing,  s.  [WHIFF.]  A  mode  of  fishing  for 
bass,  mackerel,  pollack,  &c.  (See  extract.) 

"  Whiffing,  the  process  of  slowly  towing  the  bait  (scull- 
ing or  pulling  in  the  known  haunts  of  the  fish)."— F ield, 
Dec.  26,  1885. 

whlf -fle,  v.  i.  &  f.  [A  frequent,  from  whiff,  verb 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  veer  about  as  the  wind  does. 

"If  the  winds  whiffle  about  to  the  south."— Dumpier : 
Disc,  of  Winds,  ch.  vi. 

*2.  To  change  from  one  opinion  or  course  to 
another;  to  use  evasions;  to  prevaricate;  to  be 
fickle  and  unsteady. 

"  For,  just  as  int'rest  whiffled  on  his  mind, 
He  Anatolians  left,  or  Thracians  join'd." 

Harte:  Eulogiut. 

*3.  To  drink,  to  quaff. 


whig 

*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  disperse  with  a  whiff  or  puff ;  toblowaway; 
to  scatter,  to  dissipate. 

"  Whiffle  away  these  truths."—  More. 

2.  To  shake  or  wave  quickly. 

whlf  -fle,  subst.  [A  dimin.  from  whiff,  s.  (q.  v.)] 
A  fife  or  small  flute. 

whiffle-tree,  s.  A  bar  to  which  the  traces  of  au 
animal's  harness  are  connected,  and  whereby  the 
vehicle  is  drawn  ;  a  whipple-tree.  The  terms  single, 
double,  and  treble  tree  are  more  convenient,  ana 
expressive  of  their  capacity. 

*whlf  -fler,  s.    [Eng.  whiffle,  s. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  whiffles;  one  who  frequently  changes 
his    opinions    or   course;  one  who  uses  shifts  or 
evasions  in  arguments ;  a  fickle  or  unsteady  person ; 
a  triflcr. 

2.  A  piper  or  fifer. 

3.  A  wand-bearer  to  head  a  procession ;  an  ptticer 
who  led  the  way  in  processions,  and  who  cleared 
the  way  by  blowing  a  horn  or  trumpet;  any  person 
who  led  the  way  in  a  procession. 

"  Whifflers  originally  headed  armies  or  processions  us 
flfersor  pipers;  in  process  of  time  the  word  whifflfrs, 
which  had  always  been  used  in  the  sense  of  a  fifer,  came 
to  signify  any  person  who  went  before  in  a  procession.  — 
Douce:  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare. 

IT  Hence,  a  harbinger  of  any  kind.  (See  extract 
under  SHOEING-HOHN,  II.  1.) 

whlf  fling-pin,  subst.  [Eng.  whiffl(e);  -ing,  and 
pin.]  A  game  played  with  a  plate  or  circular  disk 
which  is  made  to  revolve  on  edge,  and  the  player 
whoso  name  is  called  by  the  spinner  must  catch  the 
plate  before  it  ceases  to  revolve. 

Whig  (1),  s.    [WHEY.] 

*1.  Acidulated  whey,  sometimes  mixed  with  but- 
termilk and  sweet  herbs,  used  as  a  cooling  bever- 
age. (Prof.) 

"With  leeks  and  onions,  whin  and  whey. 

Breton.   Work's  of  a  Young  Wifr 

2.  Whey.    (Scotch.) 

whig  (L1),  *whlgg,  s.  &  a.    [For  etym.  see  ex- 
tract.] 
A.  As  substant iv e : 
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Charles  I.,  and  in  England  in  that  of  Charles  II. 
According  to  Bishop  Burnet's  account  (Own  Times, 
bk.  i.)  of  the  origin  of  the  word: 

"  The  south-west  counties  of  Scotland  have  seldom  corn 
enough  to  serve  them  all  the  year  round,  and  the  north- 
ern parts  producing  more  than  they  used,  those  in  the 
west  went  in  summer  to  buy  at  Leith  the  stores  that  came 
from  the  north.  From  the  wordwhiggam,  used  in  driving 
their  horses,  all  that  drove  were  called  the  wMopomora, 
contracted  into  whiga.  Nowin  the  year  before  the  news 
came  down  of  duke  Hamilton's  defeat,  the  ministers  ani- 
»ated  their  people  to  rise  and  march  to  Edinburgh  ;  and 
ley  came  up,  marching  on  the  head  of  their  parishes, 
..ith  an  unheard-of  fury,  praying  and  preaching  all  the 
way  as  they  came.  The  marquis  of  Argyle  and  his  party 
came  and  headed  them,  they  being  about  6,000.  This 
was  called  the  ' VVhiggamors'  Inroad';  and  ever  after 
that  all  who  opposed  the  court  came  in  contempt  to  be 
called  whigtt." 

From  Scotland  the  term  was  transferred  to  England, 
and  was  applied  to  the  political  party  opposed  to 
the  Tories.  It  was  first  assumed  as  a  party  name- 
by  those  who  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  placing 
William  III.  on  the  throne.  As  a  political  term  It 
has  now  almost  fallen  out  of  use,  being  superseded1 
by  the  term  Liberal,  the  more  extreme  members  of 
which  partv  have  assumed  the  name  of  Radicals. 
[LIBERAL,  RADICAL,  TORY,  WHIGAMORE.]  Another 
explanation  is  generally  given — as,  for  instance,  by 
Macaulay — that  Whig  was  derived  from  wheg= 
whey  [WHIG  (l),  2.],  and  was  intended  to  stigma- 
tize the  temper  of  the  Covenanters  soured  by 
oppression.  Skeat  considers  this  incorrect,  and 
accepts  Burnet's  Etymology,  as  given  in  the  extract 
above. 

U,  S.  History :  The  name  Whig  was  first  applied 
in  this  country  to  the  suppprtersof  the  cause  of  the 
colonies  against  the  English  King  in  the  war  for 
independence.  The  name  was  doubtless  applied  to 
the  opponents  of  the  king,  from  the  fact  that  in 
England  the  same  name  was  applied  to  the  opposers 
of  the  royal  prerogative  ID  the  time  of  James  II.,  who 
were  ultimately  successful  in  unseating  that  mon- 
arch. After  the  revolution  had  been  successfully 
accomplished  the  name  Whig  disappeared  from 
polities',  and  the  people  of  the  country  divided  into 
Federalists  and  Democrats.  The  party  platform  of 
both  parties,  being  gradually  altered  to  meet  exist- 
ing exigencies,  the  name  Federalist  was  dropped 
and  the  term  Whig  again  resuscitated  and  applied 
to  the  opponents  of  the  Democratic  party.  This 
name  was  retained  until  the  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question  induced  the  formation  of  a  new  party, 
advocating  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  composed 
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of  recruits  from  the  ranks  of  brtth  the  Democratic 
and  \Vhi*  parties.    To  this  new    party  the  name 


Republican  was  applied,  and  since  its  formation  the    —p?gge.  A 
name  Whig  has  disappeared  from  the  glossary  of        *-p     fi 
American  politics. 


*2.  To  spend. 
To  irA//--  so  much  time  in 


M   \>  '""• 
Tol((iUM.: 


,  >lmvly. 


,u     ,.-,  .  "To  pass  away  the  irhiling  moments."  - -S 

B.  As  adj._:  Pertaining  or  jrelating  to  the  Whigs;    to}.t  No.  US. 


composed  of  or  proposed  by  Whigs. 

"Attached  to  the  Whig  party." — Burkf:  Api>fnl  fr»tn 
the  A'ete  to  the  Old  Whigs. 

whig,  r.  f.  &  t.  [Prob.  connected  with  A.  S.  ;/ .  r- 
<7a«  =  to  move,  to  agitate,  to  move  along.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  move  at  an  easy  and  steady  pace; 
to  jog  along*. 

"Was  whiffging  cannily  awa'  hame." — Scott:  Guy  Man- 
nering,  ch.  xxiv, 

B.  Trans. :  To  urge  forward,  as  a  horse. 
^T  Scotch  in  both  uses. 

whig  -a-more,  whig -ga-more,  s.  [WHIG.  «.] 
A  whig ;  a  term  of  contempt  applied  to  a  Scotch 
Presbyterian. 

"It  isna  good  for  my  health  to  come  in  the  gate  o'  the 
whigamore  bailie  bodies." — Scott;  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xiv. 

whigamores'  raid,  s.    [ENGAGEMENT,  II.  2.] 

*whlg  -gar-chy",  s.  [Formed  from  whig,  s.,  on 
analogy  of  oligarchy,  *fcc.]  Government  by  Whigs. 

"They  will  not  recognize  any  government  in  Great 
Britain  but  tchiggarchy  only."  —  Swift:  Conduct  of  the 
Allies.  (Appendix.) 

Whig  -gSr-y5,  subst.  [Eng.  whig*  s. ;  -erj/.]  The 
principles  of  the  Whigs ;  Whiggism. 

Whig  -glsh,  a.  [Eng.  whig.  s. ;  -j's/i.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  Whigs;  partaking  of  the  principles 
of  Whigs ;  characteristic  of  Whigs. 

"A  portion  of  the  Tories,  with  their  old  leader,  Danby. 
at  their  head,  began  to  hold  Whiggish  language."— 
Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

Whig  --glsh-lyS  adv.  [Eng,  whiggish;  -ly.]  In  a 
whiggish  manner. 

whig  -gls.m,  subst.  [Eng.  whig,  s. ;  -ism.]  The 
principlesof  the  Whigs ;  whiggery. 

"And,  though  he  had  never  been  factious,  his  political 
opinions  had  a  tinge  of  Whiggism." — Macaulay.  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

*whlg  -ling,  subst.  [Eng.  w/ugr.s. ;  dimin.  suff. 
-ling.]  A  petty  or  insignificant  Whig.  (Used  in 
contempt.) 

whlg-ma-leer  -le,  s.  &  a.    [Etym,  doubtful.] 

A.  As  subst.:    A   trinket,   a   nicknack,    a  whim. 
(Scotch.) 

"None  o'  yerewhigmaleeries  and  curlieworlies." — Scott: 
Rob  Royt  ch.  lix. 

B.  As  adj.:  Dealing  in  gimcracks;  whimsical, 
while,  *whil,  *whyle,  *wyle,  s.  &  conj.    [A.  S. 

*_..?(        .     i-___  :  i.1,     T  _„!      i. ..:  i .    _• 


whimsical 

whim-shaft,  s. 

Min imj:  .The  shaft  by  which  the  stuff  is  drawn 
out  of  a  mine. 
*whlm,  r.  i.  &  t.    [WniM  (1),  *.] 

A.  Infraus.;  To  indulge  in  whims ;  to  bo  ^-nltjcrt 
to  whims  or  capricious  fancies  ;  to  be  giddy.     i,Coit- 

ireve:   Way  of  the  World >  iv.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  influence  by  whims  or  odd  fancies. 
*'  How  he  came  to  be  wfiitnmfl  off  from  it,  as  his  expres- 
sion was." — Ward;  Life  uf  Dr.  Henry  Mure. 

whim  -ble,  s.    [WIMBLE.] 

wh!m'-brel,  «.    [Etym.  not  apparent ;  prob.  from 
the  cry  of  the  bird.    Cf .  titterel,'] 


*While  -mele,   ttdr.    [English  while,  and  suffix 
-w(V,  as  in  piecemeal,  &c.]    By  turns. 

"Ten  thousand  by  eclie   moneth  irhilemrle." — Wij^tifff; 
3  Kings  \.  14. 

*Whlle'-neS8,  s.    [Eng.  while;  -ness.']    Change. 
"Anentia  whom  is     ...     nether  echadewing  of  ichilt- 
nt»9  or  tyme." — Wyclifff:  James  i.  17. 

*whll-cre  ,  *Whyle-are,   adv.      [English  while,        Ornith.:  Numenius  ?>/tceoj>M8, "widely  distributed 
and  ere.]    A  little  time  ago  or   before;  some  time    from  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia  to  the  north  of 


ago ;  erewhile. 

"  Let  us  be  jocund.    Will  you  troll  the  catch 
You  taught  me  but  whileref" 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

Whiles.,  adv.    [Eug.  while  *  witli  adverbial  suffix 


Africa  and  India,  visiting  England  in  it-  >printr  a  tut 


bill;  length  of  male  sixteen  inches,  female  some- 
what larger.  Plumage  bright  ash-color,  witli  streaks 
While;  during  the  time  that;  as  long  as;  at    of  brown  on  neck  and  breast;  a  band  of 


l=a   time;   cogn.  with  Icel.  hvila=a  place  of    Xoctes  Ambrosiance,  i.  119. 


the  same  time  that. 

"  Whiles  his  most  mighty  father  on  a  hill 
Stood  smiling."  Shakesp.;  Henry  V,,  v.  2. 

2.  Sometimes ;  at  times.    (Scotch.) 

"For  a'  the  nonsense  maggots  that  ye  whiles  take  into 
your  head."—  Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxviii. 

whil  -Ing,  pr.par.  or  a.    [WHILE,  r.] 
*Whiling-tlme,  s.    A  time  of  waiting. 
"The  whiling-time,  the  gathering  together  and  waiting 
a  little  before  dinner,  is  the  most  awkwardly  passed  away 
of  any  in  the  four-and-twenty  hours." — Steele.-  Spectator, 
No.  448. 

whllk.s.    [WHELK.] 
whllk,  pron.    [WHICH.]    (Scotch.) 
Whil  -1?,  r.  f.    [Probably  connected  vfithwheedle 
(q.  v.).]    To  cajole  by  wheedling ;  to  whillywha. 
whil  -If-wha,  whll'-lf-whaw,  v.  tram.  &  i. 

[W  HILLY.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  cajole,  to  wheedle;  to  delude  by 
specious  pretenses. 

B.  Intransitive :  To  utter  cajolery  or  wheedling 
speeches.    (Scotch.) 

whil -ly'-wha,  whll-ll-whaw.s.  &  a.    [WHIL- 
LYWHA, v.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Idle  cajoling  speeches ;  flummery. 

"  Learn  the  way  of  blawing  in  a  woman's  lug  wi'  a  your 
whillywhas."'— Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  v. 

2.  A  shuffler. 

'You  soon  begin  to  suspect  a  whillywha."— J.  Wilson.- 


rest,  a  bed ;  Dan.  /irj/e=rest ;  Sw.  hvila=rest ;  O.  H. 
German  hwila;  Ger.  weile;  (ioth.  hiceila=a  time, 
season ;  and  perhaps  also  with  Lat.  guies=rest.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  time;  a  space  of  time;  especially  a  short 
space  of  time  during  which  something  happens,  or 
is  to  happen,  or  be  done. 

"I  for  a  while  will  leave  you." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  fur  Measure,  v. 

*2.  A  turn,  a  return.    (  Wycliffe:  1  tfYngsxxiv.20.) 

B.  As  conjunction : 

1.  During  the  time  that;   as,  While  I  write  you 
sleep. 

2.  As  long  as  ;  whilst. 

"Use  your  memory;  you  will  sensibly  experience  a 
gradual  improvement,  tc/it'/e  you  take  care  not  to  over- 
load it."—  Watts. 

3.  At  the  same  time  that. 

"Painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book 
To  seek  the  light  of  truth:  while  truth  the  while 
Doth  falsely  blind  the  eyesight  of  his  look." 

Shaketsp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  i.  1. 

*4.  Till. 

"While  then,  God  be  with  you!" 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

If  (1)  The  while:  During  the  time  that  something 
else  is  going  on ;  in  the  meantime. 

"Put  on  the  gown  the  while." 
Shakesp.;  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

(2)  Worthwhile:  Worth  the  expenditure  of  time 
which  would  be  required;  worth  the  time,  pains, 
labor,  or  expense  involved. 


B.  As  adj.:  Characterized  by  cajolery  I  not  lobe 
depended  on. 
whil  -6m,  *whil  -6me,  *whyl-ome,  adv.    [A.  S. 


VVllll        Will,         TT  iiii        ViiAO,          TT  il  »  4.     WJJiW  (    1.11*1.         IAl    t>«  .  •!     t      1  &UC 

All-Hum,  dat.  of  hlM=&  while.]    Formerly,  once,  of    Apr"  4>  1B85' 


.. IMWV  j     ' 

white  on  middle  of  head,  with  a  wider  brown  band 
on  each  side;  belly  and  abdomen  white ;  feathers  of 
back  and  scapulars  deep  brown  in  the  middle,  bor- 
dered with  brighter  brown;  tail  ashy-brown,  with 
oblique  brown  bauds;  bill  blackish,  inclining  to 
red  at  base;  feet  lead-color.  The  Whimbrd  is  prob- 
ably the  "Curlew-knave"  of  the  old  Household 
Books;  its  flesh  is  still  esteemed  for  the  labU-,  and 
its  eggs  are  as  highly  valued  as  those  of  the  Plover. 

*WhIm'-lIng,  s.  [Eng.  whim  (1),  s. ;  dimin.  suff. 
•ling.']  A  person  fall  of  whims. 

"Go,  whimlfng,  and  fetch  two  or  three  grating  loaves 
out  of  the  kitching."— Beaum.  &  Flet.;  Coxcomb,  iv. 

whim -ma-dld-dle,  s.  [A  fanciful  word.]  The 
name  given  in  some  of  the  Southern  states  to  a  four- 
wheeled,  two-seated  vehicle,  similar  to  a  carryall. 

*whlm  -my\  a.  [Eng.  whim  (1),  s. ;  -j/.]  Full  of 
whims;  whimsical, capricious. 

"  The  study  of  Rabbinical  literature  either  finds  a  man 
irhiiittHU,  or  makes  him  so." — Colt-ridge. 

*whlmpe,  *whympe,  v.  i.  [Low  Ger.  ?remernt 
Ger.  wimmern=to  whimper.]  To  whimper. 

"There  shall  be  intractabiles,  that  will  irA/m/.e  and 
whine."— Latimcr-  Ser.  before  Edte.  VI.,  March  22. 

whim  -per,  i'.  i.  &  t.  [A  frequent,  from  •trhiiniif 
(q.  v.).] 

A,.  Intrans.:  To  cry  with  alow,  whining*  voice;  to 
whine. 

"The  father  by  his  authority  should  always  stop  thi» 
sort  of  crying,  and    silence   their  whimpering." —  /. 
OH  Education. 

B.  Trans. :  To  utter  in  a  low,  whining  tone;  as, 
to  whimper  out  complaints. 

whim  -p§r,  «.  [WHIMPER,  r.]  A  low,  peevish  or 
whining  cry. 

"The  first  whimper  was  borne  upon  our  ears." — Field, 


old.  erewhile. 

"On  sloping  mounds,  or  in  the  vale  beneath, 
Are  domes  where  whilowe  kings  did  make  repair." 
Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  22. 

whilst,  *whilest,  adverb.    [English  whiles,  with 
excrescent  t,  as  in  amidst^  amongst,  &c.]     While. 
"Whil*t  your  great  goodness,  out  of  holy  pity, 
Absolved  him  with  an  ax." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  nil.,  iii.  2. 
*TT  The  whilst: 

(1)  In  the  meantime. 

"I'll  call  Sir  Toby  the  whilst.1'— Shakespeare:  Twelfth 
Xight,  iv.  2. 

(2)  While. 

"  The  whilst,  amns'd,  you  hear." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  18. 


T[  To  be  on  the  whimper :  To  be  in  a  peevish,  cry- 
ing state.  (Colloq.) 

whim -p§r-§r,  s.  [Eng.  whimper,  v. ;  -«r.]  One 
who  whimpers. 

whim -per-Ing,  pr.  par.,a.&s.    [WHIMPER,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  A  low,  muttered  cry ;  a  whimper. 

"What  was  there  in  thy  purse,  thou  keep'st  such  a 
whimpering f" — Ben  Jonson:  Gipsies  Metamorphosed. 

*whlm -pled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Prob.  connected 
with  whimper.]  Distorted  with  crying. 

"  This  whimpled,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy." 
Shakesp.;  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  ill.  1. 

(l),s,    [Norw.  kvimsa;  Dan.  vimte 


whim  (1),  s.    [Icel.  /iriiua=to  wander  with  tlio     =to  skip;    jump   from    one    thing    to    another. 
illy  person  ;  vim=giddiness,  folly.]    A    [WHIM  (1),  «.]    A 


eyes,  as  a  siu  $  pciauu ,  vim, — K*vA^"iiiTr>ai  n-n-ij  •  j  -*.  i*»m.a 
sudden  turn  or  start  of  the  mind  ;  a  sudden  fancy  ;  fancy, 
a  freak,  a  caprice. 


whim,  a  freak,  a  caprice,  an 


'Touching  thy  harp  as  the  whim  came  on  thee." 

Matthew  Arnold:  Empedoclcs  on  Etna, 

*~  For  the  difference  between  freak  and  icAim,  see 
FREAK. 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  pass  pleasantly,  or  without  languor, 
irksomeness,  or  weariness.  (Usually  followed  by 
away.) 

"Here  in  seclusion,  as  a  widow  may, 
The  lovely  lady  vihiled  the  hours  away." 

:  Student's  Tale. 


"I  can  feel 
A  whimsey  in  my  blood."         Ben  Jonson:   Volpone. 

whim  -$ef  (2) , s.    [WHIM  (2) ,  s.  J 
1.  Mining:  An  engine  used  to  draw  up  coajs  ;  the 
term  is  particularly  applied  to  the  old  atmospheric 
whim  (2),  subst.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  hoisting-    engines. 

device  operated  by  horse-power,  to  wind  a  rope  and       2.  A  small  warehonse-crane  for  lifting  goods  to 
draw  a  kibble  or  bucket  from  a  mine.    The  rope  is    the  upper  stories. 

*whlm'-§ey\  v.  t.    [WHIMSEY  (l),s.J    To  fill  with 
whimseys  or  whims. 

"To  have  a  man's  brains  whimsied  with  his  wealth." — 
Beaum.  cfc  Flet.:  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife. 

Whim  -§Ic-al,  a.    [Eng.  whims(ey) ;  -leaf.] 
1.  Full  of  whims;  capricious;  having  fauciiul  or 
capricious  fancies ;  odd. 

"  If  still,  from  false  pride,  your  pangs  she  deride, 
This  whimsical  virgin  forget." 


Whim,  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck=Tully  Mine, 
whim-gin,  s. 

Mining:  The  same  as  WHIM  (2). 
whim-rope,  a. 


Mining:  A  rope  by  which  the  kibble  is  attached 
to  the  winding-engine  or  whim. 


face,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
Or.     wore,     wplf,      work. 


what,     fail,     father;     we,    w«t,     he're,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit, 
who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,    cttre,    unite,     cur,    rflle,    fill;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
e,     (B  -  e; 


Byron:  Reply  to  some  Veraea. 

marine;    go,     pot, 


go, 

qu  =  KW. 


whimsicality 

2.  Strange,  curious,  freakish. 

"Offering  a  whimsical  insult  to  the  government."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  F.iiy.,  ch.  v. 

3.  Odd  in  appearance ;  fanciful,  fantastic. 

"I  am  not  for  adding  to  the  beautiful  edifices  of 
nature,  not  for  raising  any  whimsical  superstructure  upon 
her  plans."— Addison  :  Spectator,  No.  98. 

Whlm-S.l-Cal  -I-tf,  s.  [Eng.  whimsical;  -ity.] 
Whimsicalness. 

"The  whimsicality  of  my  father's  brain  was  far  from 
having  the  whole  honor  of  this."—  Sterne:  Tristram 
Shandy,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  xxxiii. 

Whim -§I-cal~l?.  aav'  [Eng.  whimsical;  -Zj/.] 
In  a  whimsical  manner;  oddly,  freakishly,  fantas- 
tically. 

"There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  trhimsicnll'i  dismal  fig- 
ure in  nature."— Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  1  (Introd.) 

whim  -Sjl-cal  ness,  s.  [Eng.  whimsical; -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  whimsical ;  whimsical 
disposition ;  odd  temper. 

"Every  one  values  Mr.  Pope;  one  for  .  .  .  another 
lorMswhimaicalness."—  Pope:  Letter  to  Mr.  Blount. 

•Whim  -gy,  8.      [WHIM8EY.] 

*whlm'-wham,  s.  [A  reduplication  of  Eug.  whim 
.),  s.]  A  plaything,  a  toy,  a  whim,  a  fancy. 

"They'll  pull  ye  all  to  pieces  for  your  whimwhams." 
Beaum.diFlet.:  Little  Thief. 

whin  (1).  s.  [Wei.  c/iwi«n=(l)  weeds,  (2)  a  weed. 
(Sfceat.)  Prior  suggests  Dan.  ht'e»  =  bent  grass.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  One  of  the  popular  names  for  the  genus  Ulex, 
and  especially  for  Ulex  europceus. 

U  Used  in  the  plural  for  whin-bushes  growing,  as 
they  do,  gregariously,  so  as  to  cover  a  larger  or 
smaller  space  with  a  thorny  brake. 

"Mr  Laidlay  drew  his  tee  shot  and  got  among  the 
vhins."— Field,  Oct.  S,  1885. 

t(2)  Ononis  arvensis. 

2.  Petrol.:  Whinstone  (q.  v.). 

Whin-ax,  s.    An  instrument  used  for  extirpat- 
ng  whin  from  land, 
whin-berry,  s. 
Bot.:  Tho  genus  Vaccinium,  specially  V.myrtil- 

*whin-bird,  *. 

Ornith. :  An  unidentified  bird ;  probably  the  whin- 
hat  (q.v.) 

"Great  variety  of  finches  and  other  small  birds,  whereof 
ne  very  small,  called  a  whin-bird,  marked  with  five  yel- 
jw  spots,  and  lesser  than  a  wren."—  Browne:  Norfolk 
lirds. 

whin-bruiser,  subst.   A  machine  for  cutting  and 

uising  furze  or  whins  for  fodder  for  cattle. 

Whln(2),su6s<.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  same  as 
VHIM  (2). 

whin  (3),  s.    [WHEEX,  s.] 

whin  -9hat,  s.    [Eng.  whin  (1) ,  and  chat.] 

Ornith. :  Kaxicola  rubetra,  closely  allied  to  and 
aternally  resembling  the  Stonechat  (q.  v.),  from 
which  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  white 

Teaks  on  tho  head  and  neck,  by  the  absence  of 
,hite  on  the  wing-coverts,  and  by  the  border  of 
-usty  yellow  on  the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts. 
(Cf.  extract  under  WHIN-BIED.]  Length  about  five 
".nches. 

Whine,  ».  t.  [A.  S.  hwlnan;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
»Wno=to  whiz,  to  whir ;  Dan.  hvine  —  to  whistle,  to 
»hine;  Sw.  hvina=to  whistle;  cf.  Icel.  kveina=to 
vail;  Goth.  kwainon=to  mourn;  Sansc.  fcuon=to 

1.  To  express  sorrow,  distress,  or  complaint  by  a 
>laintive,  drawling  cry ;  to  moan  ;  to  complain  in  a 

ean  or  unmanly  way. 

"'  Tis  true,  I  could  not  whine  nor  sigh, 
I  know  but  to  obtain  or  die." 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 

2.  To  make  a  similar  noise.    (Said  of  dogs  and 
her  animals.) 

"I  like  a  dog,  could  bite  as  well  as  whine." 

Pope:   Wife  of  Bath's  Proloaue,  152. 

Whine,  sutist.    [WHINE,  t1.]    A  drawling,  plaintive 
x>ne ;  the  nasal,  puerile  tone  of  mean  complaint-; 
nean  or  unmanly  complaint. 
"The  cant  and  whine  of  a  mendicant." — Cogan:  On  the 

sions,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 
whin-er,  s.    [Eng.  whin(e),  v. ;  -er.~\    One   who 
Ifhines. 

"The  sect  of  termers  or  grumblers  (for  it  deserves  to 
i  stigmatized  by  no  very  honorable  name),  furnishes  a 
wy  proper  subject  for  ridicule." — Knox-  Winter  Even- 
ts, even.  14, 

whlnge,  v.  i.    [WHINE,  t).]    To  whine  (Scotch). 
"If  ony  whiggish  whingin'  sot, 

To  blame  poor  Matthew  dare  man." 
Burns:  Eleuyon  Capt.  Henderson.     (The  Epitaph.) 
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whlng  -er,  subst.  [WHINYARD.]  A  sort  of  hanger  IT 
used  as  a  knife  at  meals  and  in  broils ;  a  poniard.  (1 
(Scotch.)  V 

"Wi'  the  pistol  and  the  whinger  in  the  toe  hand,  and 
the  Bible  in  the  other."— Scott.-  Ol'l  Mortality,  ch.  liv. 

whin -Ing,  *whyn-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [WHINE, 
verb.] 

whin  -Ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  whining;  -Jtf.]  In  a 
whining  inunncr. 

whln'-nf,  a.    [Eng.  whin  (1),  s. ;  -;/.] 

1.  Abounding  in  whinsor  furzo-bushes. 
"Oateskale  being  a  whinny  place."—  Mcholton  <t  Burn: 

Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  ii.  319. 

2.  Abounding  in  or  resembling  whinstone. 
whln'-ntf,  f.  i.    [An  imitative  word ;  cf .  English 

w>Ain«,  and  Lat.  hinnio=to  whinny.]    To  utter  the 
sound  of  a  horse ;  to  neigh. 

"And  tho'  he  were  as  naked  as  my  nail, 
Yet  he  could  whinny  then,  and  wag  the  tail." 

Dray  ton:  The  Moon-Calf. 

whln-ny*,  s.  [WHINNY,  f.J  The  act  of  whinny- 
ing; a  neigh. 

whin  -stone,  *quhin-stane,  *quhyn-stane,  *. 
[Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  from  English  whin  (1),  and 
stone.] 

Petrol. :  A  term  used  as  synonymous  with  green- 
stone (q.  v.),  but  applied  by  miners  and  quarrymen 
to  any  hard,  resisting  rock  which  comes  in  tho  way 
of  their  operations.  (Page.) 

*whln-yard,  *whln  -I-ard, s.  [Etym.  doubtful; 
perhaps  from  A.  8.  win«an=to  fight ;  and  geard=a 
rod,  a  yard.]  A  sword  or  hanger. 

"Hesnatch'd  his  whinyard  up." 

Butler.-  Hudibras,  I.  11. 

whip,  »whip-pen,  'whyp-pyn,  r.  f.&f  [Orig- 
inal meaning,  to  move  rapidly  ;  cf.  l)ut.  wippen=to 
skip,  to  hasten,  to  flog ;  Low  Ger.  wippen,  wuppen 
=  to  go  up  and  down,  as  on  a  seesaw ;  Dan.  yippe= 
to  seesaw,  to  rock ;  Sw.  vippa=to  wag,  to  jerk,  to 
flog ;  Ger.  wippen= to  move  up  and  down,  to  seesaw, 
to  flog;  Gael.  cuip=a  whip;  Wei.  chi»ip=a  quick 
turn ;  chicipio=to  move  briskly  or  nimbly.  The  n, 
therefore,  appears  not  to  have  belonged  to  the  word 
originally.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  move  suddenly  and  quickly ;  to  take  or  seize 
with  a  sudden  motion  ;  to  snatch  ;  to  carry,  convey, 
or  move  suddenly  and  rapidly.  (Generally  followed 
by  a  preposition,  as  away,  off,  out,  up,  &c.) 


"The  sultan,  furious,  called  a  mute,  and  said, 
'  O  Musta,  straightway  whip  me  ojT"hi8  head.'  " 

T.  B.  Aldrich:  The  World's  Way. 

2.  To  make  to  turn  or  rotate  with  lashes ;  as,  to 
whip  a  top. 

3.  To  strike  with  a  whip  or  lash,  or  with  anything 
tough  and  flexible;  to  lash. 

"Wee  were  constrained  to  bent  and  whip  on  our 
horses." — Huckluyt:  Voyages,  i.  112. 

4.  To  furnish  with  a  whip,  scourge,  birch,  or  the 
like ;  to  flog. 

"  Let  them  be  whipp'd  through  every  market  town,  till 
they  come  to  Berwick,  whence  they  came." — Shakeap.: 
Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  ii.  1. 

5.  To  drive  with  lashes. 

"  Consideration  like  an  angel  came, 
And  whipp'd  th'  offending  Adam  out  of  him." 

Shakesp.i  Henry  V.,  i.  1. 

*6.  To  thrash  ;  to  beat  out,  as  grain,  by  striking; 
as,  to  whip  whoat. 

*7.  To  lash  in  a  figurative  sense;  to  treat  with 
cutting  severity,  as  with  sarcasm,  abuse,  or  the  like. 
"Wilt  thou  whip  thine  own  faults  in  other  men  ?" 
Shakesp.:  Timttn,  v.  1. 

8.  To  beat  into  a  froth,  as  eggs,  cream,  <&c.,  with 
a  whisk,  fork,  spoon,  or  the  like. 

9.  To  fish  by  casting  a  line  on  a  stream.    [FLY- 
FISHING.] 

10.  To  ooat,  to   overcome,    to    surpass.    (Amer. 

*li.  To  sew  slightly;  to  form  into  gathers;  as,  to 
whip  a  ruffle. 

12.  To  sow  over  and  over,  as  tho  two  selvages  of 
stuffs  stitched  together. 

11.  Naut. :  To  hoist  or  purchase  by  moans  of  a 
rope  passed  through  a  single  pulley. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  move  or  torn  nimbly ;  to  start  suddenly  and 
run  ;  to  turn  and  run. 

"  In  fight  he  sets  up  his  taile,  and  whips  aboute,  turn- 
ing his  taile  to  the  enemie."—  P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  viii., 
ch.  xxiv. 

2.  (See  extract.) 

"She  and  Scully  robbed  a  sailor  in  Devonshire  street, 
and  Scully  was  guilty  of  what  is  known  in  Billingsgate 
as  whipping—  that  is,  being  interpreted,  keeping  part  of 
the  plunder."— Pali  Mall  Gazelle,  I  eb.  1,  1888. 


whip -cord 

1.  To  whip  in  : 
1)  Intransitive : 

'a)  To  act  as  whipper-in  (q.  T.). 

"Also,  uthtpped-in  for  some  time  to  the  Bedale." — 
Field,  Nov.  19,  1887. 

(6)  To  come  last. 

" whippe.d-in,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one 

an  eitraordinary  stand  was  made."—  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

(2)  Trans. :  To  keep  from  scattering,  as  hounds  in 
a  hunt;  hence,  to  bring  or  keep  the  members  of  a 
party  together,  as  in  a  legislative  assembly. 

2.  To  whip  off:  To  drive  hounds  off  a  scent. 
"The  difficult  nature  of  the  covert,  and  the  fact  that 

they  were  running  in  view,  prevented  hounds  from  being 
whipped  off  lit  the  outset."— Field,  April  1, 1885. 

3.  To  whip  the  cat: 

(1)  To   practice   the   most  pinching  parsimony. 
(Prow.) 

(2)  To  work  from  house  to  house  by  the  day,  as  a 
tailor,  dressmaker,  carpenter,  or  the  like.    (Prov.) 

"Mr.  Hugh  Haliburton  dilates  upon  the  custom  of 
'whipping  the  cat' — t.  e.,  working_for  people  at  their 
houses,  as  was  once  the  wont  of  Scottish  tailors.  A  minis- 
ter who  fills  another's  pulpit  (for  a  consideration)  is 
equally  said  to  '  flog  pouas.'  — Sf.  James's  Gazette,  May  2, 
1888. 

4.  To  whip  the  devil  around  the  stump:  To  pre- 
varicate or  circumlocute. 

whip,  whippe,  *. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  instrument  used  for  driving  horses  and  other 
animals,    or  for  correction;  commonly  consisting 
of  a  handle,  a  thong  of  plaited  leather,  and  a  lash 
of  plaited  hemp  or  other  fiber.    Frequently,  how- 
ever, the  handle  and  thong  are  in  one  piece,  form- 
ing a  tapering, flexible  rod;  riding-whips  are  made 
in  this  way. 

"To  thy  speed  add  wings, 
Lest  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pursue 
Thy  ling-ring."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  701. 

2.  A  coachman,  or  driver  of  a  carriage. 

"None  of  the  London  w/iips  .  .  .  wear  wigs  now." — 
Sheridan:  Rivals,  i.  1. 

3.  A  whipper-in. 

"The  first  whip  wasunlucky  in  meeting  with  a  nasty 
accident  some  two  or  three  weeks  back." — Field,  Oct.  15, 
1887. 

4.  An  endless  line,  used  in   saving  life   from   a 
wreck. 

"The  whip  passes  rapidly  toward  the  wreck,  and  arriv- 
ing there  the  sailors  make  fast  the  tail-block  in  accord- 
ance with  the  directions  on  the  tally-board,  and  show  a 
signal  to  the  shore."— Soritmer's  Magazine,  Jan.  1880,  p. 
330. 

5.  Aflagusedforsignajing. 

6.  The  arm  of  a  windmill,  on  which  a  sail  is  ex- 
tended ;  also  the  length  of  the  arm  reckoned  from 
the  shaft. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Nautical:  A  form  of  hoisting-tackle.    A  single 
whip  is  the  most  simple  purchase  in  use.    If  the 
fall  of  the  rope  of  a  single  whip  be  spliced  round 
the  block  of  anotherwhip,  it  becomes  whip  on  whip, 
or  whip  and  runner.    Thus  two  single  blocks  afford 
the  same  purchase  as  a  tackle  having  a  double  and 
a  single  block,  with  much  less  friction. 

2.  Parliamentary: 

(1)  A  member  who  performs  the  important  duties 
of  looking  after  the  interests  of  his  party,  and  who 
secures  the  attendance  of  as  many  members  as  pos- 
sible at  an  important  division. 

"  The  Liberal  whips  have  issued  a  somewhat  similar 
invitation." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

(2)  A  call  made  upon  tho  members  of  a  party  to 
attend  in  their  places  at  a  certain  time,  as  when  an 
important  division  is  expected. 

"  Urgent  whips  have  been  issued  by  both  sides." — Pall 
Mull  Gazette. 

*TT  Used  as  an  oxclamation  =  immediately. 
"You  are  no  sooner  chose  in,   but,  whip!  you  are  as 
proud  as  the  devil." — Centlivre:  Gotham  Election. 
H  (1)  To  whip  with  six  strings:  [Six,  IT  (2)]. 

(2)  Whip  and  derry : 

Mining:  An  arrangement  lorraising  the  kibble, 
by  means  of  a  rope  merely  passing  over  a  pulley 
and  attached  to  a  horse. 

(3)  Whip  and  runner:  [WHIP,  s.,  II.  1.] 

(4)  Whip  and  spur :  With  the  greatest  haste. 

"  Each  staunch  polemick 

Came  whip  and  spur,  and  dash'd  thro'  thin  and  thick." 
Pope:  Dunciad,  iv.  197. 

whip-cord, «. 

1.  Ord.   Lang.:    A   hard-twisted    cord   of  whicli 
lashes  for  whips  are  made. 

"O  for  a  lash  of  whipcord." — Ben  Jonson:  Tale  of  a 
Tab,  ii.  1. 

2.  Bot. :  The  genus  Chordaria. 


bffil     boy-     pout     jowl;     cat,    cell,    chorus,     chin,    bench;    go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,    Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;     Won.     -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


whip-cordy 


*whip-cordy,  a.  Like  whip-cord;  sinewy,  mus- 
cular. 

"The  bishop  wonderfully  hale  and  whip-cordy." — Bp. 
Wiloerforce,  in  Life,  ii.  336. 

Whip-crane,  s.  A  crano  of  simple  construction, 
for  whipping  or  quickly  hoisting  goods  in  unload- 
ing vessels. 

whip-graft,  8. 

Hart. :  A  graft  made  by  cutting 
the  scion  and  stock  in  a  sloping 
direction,  so  as  to  fit  each  other, 
and  by  inserting  a  tongue  in  the 
scion  into  a  slit  on  the  stock. 

whip-graft,  t\  t.  To  graft  by 
the  method  described  under 
Whip-graft,  8.  (q.  v.). 

whip-hand,  8.  The  hand  in 
which  the  whip  is  held  in  riding 
or  driving ;  hence,  fig.,  power,  ad- 
vantage. Whip-graft. 

IT  To  get  or  have  the  whip-hand 
of:  To  get  or  have  the  advantage  over. 

"A  scheme  to  get  the  whip-hand  of  the  owner." — Field, 
Dec.  24,  1887. 

*whip-king,  8.    A  ruler  of  kings ;  a  king-maker. 
"Richard   Nevill,   that  whip-king." — P.    Holland:  Cam- 
den,  p.  611. 

whip-lash,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    The   lash   or  striking  end  of  a 
whip. 

"  Have  tehip-Utsh  well  knotted  and  cartrope  inough." 
Tusser:  flusbandric. 

2.  Bot. :  Chorda  filum. 
whip-maker,  s.    One  who  makes  whips. 

whip-net,  s.  A  simple  form  of  network  fabric 
produced  in  the  loom  by  a  systematic  crossing  of 
the  warps. 

whip-on-whip,  s.    [WHIP,  s.,  II.  1.] 

Whip-poor-Will,  s. 

Ornith. :  Caprimulgus  (antrostomvs')  vociferun,  a 
Goatsucker  common  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
United  States.  About  ten 
inches  long ;  plumage 
tawny  brown,  much  mot- 
tled and  indistinctly 
marked  with  small 
transverse  bands,  top  of 
the  head  streaked  with 
black,  and  a  narrow 
white  collar  on  throat. 
The  popular  name  of  the 
bird  is  derived  from  the 
cry,  which  bears  some 
resemblance  to  these 
words.  Muttall  (Or- 
nithol.  United  States) 
says  that  "in  the  lower 
part  of  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware he  found  these  birds  troublesomely  abundant 
in  the  breeding  season,  so  that  the  reiterated  echoes 
of  *  whip-poor-will,'  '  whip-peri-will,'  issuing  from 
several  birds  at  the  same  time,  occasioned  such  a 
confused  vociferation  as  at  first  to  banish  sleep." 
The  habits  of  the  bird  are  like  those  of  the  Euro- 
apen  Goatsucker.  [CAPKIMULGCS.] 

whip-ray,  s.  The  same  as  STING-RAY.  So  called 
from  its  long  and  slender  tail. 

whip-roll,  s. 

Weaving :  A  roller  or  bar  over  which  the  yarn 
passes  from  the  yarn-beam  to  the  reed.  By  the  press- 
ure on  the  whip-roll  the  rate  of  let-off  (q.  v.)  is 
adjusted. 

whip-round,  8.  A  collection  or  subscription 
among  friends  or  neighbors. 

"[Her]  neighbors,  who  knew  that  she  hud  no  money, 
instituted  a  whip-round,  and  soon  raised  the  necessary 
amount." — London  Echo. 

Whip-saw,  s.  A  thin,  narrow  saw-blade,  strained 
in  a  frame,  and  used  as  a  compass-saw  in  following 
curved  lines.  [WniPSAW,  v.  t.] 

whip-shaped,  adj.    Shaped  like  the  lash  of  a 

whip-snake,  8. 

Zoology:  Any  species  of  the  family  Dryiophidte. 
They  may  be  reatiily  distinguished  by  their  exces- 
sively slender  back  and  tail,  which  has  been  com- 
Eared  to  the  thong  of  a  whip,  and  long  and  narrow 
ead,  which  ends  in  a  protruding  rostral  shield  or 
in  a  flexible  snout.  They  are  arboreal  in  habit, 
usually  green  in  color,  and  feed  on  birds  and 
lizards.  Wallace  puts  the  genera  at  five  and  the 
species  at  fifteen,  all  from  the  tropical  regions. 

Whip-socket,  s.  A  pocket,  usually  on  the  edge 
of  the  dashboard  of  a  vehicle,  to  hold  the  whip. 


Whip-poor-Will. 
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•whip-staff,  s. 

\iiiiticul:  A  piece  of  wood  fastened  to  the  helm, 
which  the  steersman  holds  in  his  hand  to  move  the 
helm  and  turn  the  ship.  (Bailey.) 

whip-stalk,  s.    A  whip-stock. 

whip-stick,  «.  The  handle  of  a  whip;  a  whip- 
stock. 

whip-stitch,  v.  t. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  sew  slightly ;  to  whip. 

2.  Agric.:  lo  half-plow  or  rafter  (q.  v.).    (Prov.) 

whip-stitch,  8. 

*1.  A  tailor.    (In  contempt.) 

*2.  A  hasty  composition.    (T^ryden.) 

3.  Agriculture :  A  sort  of  half-plowing,  otherwise 
called  raftering.    (Prov.) 

Whip-Stock,  8.  The  rod  or  handle  to  which  the 
lash  of  a  whip  is  fastened. 

"  He  broke  his  whip-stock." 

Two  Xotile  Kinsmen,  i.  2. 

Whip-Tom-Kelly,  «. 

Ornithology :  Vireosylvia  calidris.  a  native  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands ;  plumage  olive-brown  above, 
under  parts  white,  top  of  head  ash-colored.  [VrRE- 
OSYLVIA.] 

"This  bird,  in  Brown's  History  of  Jamaica,  is  called 
Whip-tom-kellu,  from  the  supposed  resemblance  of  its 
notes  to  these  articulate  sounds,  and  this  popular  appel- 
lation has  been  given  it  by  various  other  writers.  Mr. 
Qosse,  however,  in  his  Birds  of  Jamaica,  calls  this  bird 
'  John-to-whit,'  and  can  find  no  resemblance  in  its  notes 
to  the  words  referred  to." — Baird,  Brewer  cfr  Kidyway: 
Biros  of  North  America,  i.  381. 

whip-tongue,  s. 

Bot. :  Oalium  aparine.    [GoosEGBASS.] 

whip- worm,  s. 

Zool. :  Any  species  of  the  genus  Trichocephalus 
(q.  v.). 

"  They  are  sometimes  called  whip-worms,  the  thickened 
body  answering  to  the  haudleof  thewhip." — Quoin.-  Diet. 
Hied.  (ed.  1883 J,  p.  1659. 

•whip -can,  8.  [Eng.  whip,  and  can.]  A  boon 
companion  ;  a  hard  drinker. 

"He  would  prove  a  singular  irhipcan." — Urquhart: 
Rabelais,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

*whlp  -cat,  a.    [Eng.  whip,  and  car.]    Drunken. 
"With  trhipcat  bowling  they  kept  up  a  merry  carous- 
ing." ,     Stanyhurst:   rirotl's  jEneid,  lii.  367. 

whip  -crop,  s.    [Eng.  whip,  and  crop,  s.  (1).] 
Bot.:  (1)  Pyrus  aria:   (2)    Viburnum  lantana; 
(3)  Viburnum  opulus.    (Britten  <fc  Holland.) 

•whlp'-Jack,  *whippe-jack,  s.  [Eng.  whip,  and 
jack.]  A  vagabond  who  begged  for  alms  as  a  dis- 
tressed seaman ;  hence,  a  general  term  of  reproach 
or  contempt. 

"One  Bonner  (a  bare  whippejack)." — Maitland:  Refor- 
mation, p.  74. 

•whip  -mas-ter,  s.  [Eng.  whip,  and  master.]  A 
flogger. 

"He  is  a  greater  shipmaster  than  Busby  himself." — 
Bailey:  Apoptt.  of  Erasmus,  p.  56. 

Whlp'-per,  a.    [Eng.  whip,  v. ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  whips,  particularly  one  who  inflicts 
the  penalty  of  legal  flogging  or  whipping. 

2.  A  coal-whipper  (q.  v.). 

*3.  Something  superexcellent.    (Slang.) 

"  This  relique  here  is  a  whipper." — [leywood.  Four  P.'s. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Church  Hist. :  The  Flagellants  (q.  v.). 

"A  brood  of  mad  hereticks,  which  arose  in  the  church; 
whom  they  called  Flagellantes,  'the  whippers.'" — Bp. 
Hall,  Women's  Vail. 

2.  Spinning:  A  simple  kind  of  willow  or  willy, 
whipper-in,  a. 

1.  Hunting :  A  man  employed  to  keep  the  hounds 
from  wandering,  and  to  whip  them  in  if  necessary 
to  the  line  of  scent. 

"He  was  .  .  .  made  what  sportmen  call  a  whipper- 
in." — Fielding:  Joseph  Andrews,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Part.:  The  same  as  WHIP,  s. 
whipper-snapper,  8.    An  insignificant,  diminu- 
tive person ;  a  whipster. 

"  There  spoke  np  a  brisk  little  somebody, 
Critic  and  whipper-snapper  in  a  rage 
To  set  things  right." 

R.  Browning:  Balaustion's  Adventure. 

•f  Often  used  adjectively. 

"A  parcel  of  whipper^tnapper  sparks."  —  Fielding: 
Joseph  Andrews,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  vi. 

Whlp'-plng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [WHIP,  ti.] 

A.  &  B.  Ai  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 


whirl 

C.  An  subst.  .'The  act  of  punishing  with  a  whip; 
the  act  of  flogging ;  the  punishment  inflicted. 
"Do  not  flay  him  who  deserves  alone 
A  whippitnj  for  the  fault  that  he  hath  done." 

Creech;  Horace;  Sat.,  ill.  1. 

7  In  mediaeval  times  in  England  the  punishment 
of  whipping  was  inflicted  on  persons  of  low  rank 
convicted  of  petty  larceny  and  other  small  offenses. 
By  Act  1  George  IV.,  c.  57,  this  punishment  was 
abolished  in  the  case  of  women.  By  24  &  25  Viet., 
c.  96-100,  boys  below  sixteen  years  old  are  liable  to 
be  whipped;  25  Viet.,  c.  18,  limits  the  number  of 
strokes  to  twelve,  with  a  birch-rod,  for  a  boy  under 
twelve  years  old.  TheAct26<fe27Vict.,c.  44,  extends 
whipping  to  males  of  any  age  convicted  of  robbery 
with  violence,  such  as  garroting.  The  criminal 
may  be  whipped  once,  twice,  or  three  times.  If  he 
be  under  sixteen,  the  number  of  strokes  inflicted  at 
each  whipping  must  not  exceed  twenty-five ;  if  he 
be  above  sixteen,  they  must  not  exceed  fifty.  In 
the  United  States  whipping  as  a  punishment  has 
been  everywhere  abolished,  with  the  exception  of 
the  state  of  Delaware,  where  it  is  still  inflicted  for 
wife- beating. 

•whipping-boy,  s.  A  boy  formerly  educated 
with  a  prince  ana  punished  in  his  stead.  (Fuller: 
Church  HM.,  ii.  382.) 

•whipping-cheer,  subst.  Flogging,  flagellation, 
chastisement. 

"She  shall  have  wMppittff-oheer  enough,  I  warrant  her.'* 
— Shakesp.:  Henry  If.,  Ft.  II.,  v.  4. 

*Whipping-crU8t,  s.    (See  extract.) 
"I'll  give  thee  white  wine,  red  wine    .    .    .    malmsey 
and  whipping^ntst." — Marlowe:  Doctor  Faustus,  ii.  3. 

Whipping-hoist,  s.  A  steam  hoisting  device  for 
use  in  buildings,  &c. 

whipping-post.  ».  A  post  to  which  offender? 
are  tied  when  whipped. 

•whipping-snapping,  a.  Insignificant,  dimin- 
utive. 

"All  sorts  of  whipping-snapping  Tom  Thumbs." — Thack- 
eray: Roundabout  Papers,  xv. 

whipping-top,  8.  A  boy's  top  made  to  spin  by 
whipping. 

whip  -pie,  *whyp-ple,  a.  [A  frequent,  from 
whip  (q.  v.).]  (See  compound.) 

whipple-tree,  *whippe-tree,    *whipul-tree, 
•whypple-tree,  s. 
1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  Swingle-tree  (q.v.). 
•2.  Bot. :  A  tree  suitable  to  be  employed  for  mak- 
ing a  swingle-tree. 

"Maple,  thorn,  beech,  hazel,  yew,  whipul-tree." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,925. 

IT  Skeat  says,  "Whether  Chaucer  here  speak? 
seriously,  or  whether  there  was  a  special  tree  whence; 
whipple-trees  were  made,  and  which  was  named 
from  them,  we  cannot  certainly  say." 

•whlp'-pf,  s.  [WHIP,  I*.]  A  girl  or  young  woman, 
especially  a  forward,  pert  young  woman. 

whip-saw,  v.  t.  [Eng.  whip,  s.,  and  saw,  v.]  To 
overreach  or  circumvent  by  a  stratagem ;  to  balk 
or  disappoint  in  expectation. 

•whip  -st§r,  $.  [Eng.  whip;  -ster,"\  A  nimbl» 
young  fellow;  a  sharp  fellow.  (Used  with  sorna 
degree  of  contempt.) 

"Every  puny  whipster  gets  my  sword." 

Shakesp.;  Othello,  v.  2. 
whlpt,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [WHIP,  v.~\ 
Whir,  v.  i.  &  t.    [Prob.  imitative,  like  whiz.    Cf. 
Dan.  hvirre=io  whirl,  twirl ;  Sw.  dial,  hwirra.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  whiz,  to  fly,  dart,  revolve,  or 
otherwise  move  quickly  with  a  whizzing  or  buzzing 
sound. 

"  Whirring  thence,  as  if  alarm'd." 

Thomson:  Spring,  693. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  hurry  away  with  a  whizzing  noise. 
"  If hirriny  me  from  my  friends." 

Shakesp.:  fericles,  iv.  1. 

whir,  *whlrr,  subst.  [WHIH,  «.]  A  whirring  or 
whizzing  sound. 

"  The  wide  simultaneous  whirr  of  shouldered  muskets." 
— Carlyte:  French  Revol.,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 


Sw.  hvirfha=to  whirl ;  hvarf—a.  turn ;  O.  Dut.  wer- 
velen;  Ger.  wirbeJn=to  whirl.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  turn  round  or  cause  to  revolve  rapidly ;  to 
turn  with  velocity. 

"  The  Mehaigne  whirled  down  its  bridges  to  the  Mouse." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  zix. 

2.  To  carry  away  or  remove  by  something  that 
turns  round ;  as,  He  was  whirled  away  in  his  car- 
riage. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w«,    wgt,     he're,     camel,    hBr,    theTe;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    p»t, 
or,     wBre,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub.     cure,    vnite.     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB.    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


whirl 

3.  To  carry  along  rapidly  ;  to  hurry. 

"Uplifted  by  the  blast,  and  whirled 
Along  the  highway  of  the  world." 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  ii. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  revolve  or  rotate  rapidly;  to  turn  round 
with  velocity ;  to  move  round  rapidly. 

"The  water  as  it  were  whirling  and  overfalling,  as  if  it 
were  the  fall  of  some  great  water  through  a  bridge."— 
Backluijt:   Voyages,  iii.  113. 
To  move  along  swiftly. 

"I'll  coine  and  be  thy  waggoner, 
And  whirl  along  with  thee  about  the  globe." 

Shakes}). :  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  2. 

whirl,  *whirle,  s.    [WHIRL,  ».] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  A  turning  with  rapidity  or  velocity ;  rapid  rota- 
tion or  circumvolution  ;  quick  gyration. 

"Stunn'd  in  the  whirl,  and  breathless  with  the  fall." 
Pope:  Homer's  lliaa,  iv.  28. 

*2.  Something  that  moves  with  a  whirling  motion. 
*3.  A  spinning-wheel. 

Meddle  you  with  your  spindle  and  your  whirle" — 
.•  Roister  Doister,  i.  3. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  <t ZoOl.:  [WHOKL,  II.] 

2.  Bopemaking; 

(1)  A  reel  by  which  a  strand  of  hemp  or  a  gut  is 
risted  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

(2)  A  rope-winch  (q.  v.). 

•whirl-about,  s. 

1.  Something  that  whirls  about  with  velocity;  a 
•whirligig. 

2.  A  whirl-whale  (q.  v.). 

"  Shall  I  omit  the  monstrous  whirl-about  f1' 
Sylvester:  Du  Bartas;  fifth  day,  first  week,  88. 

*whirl-bat,  s.  Anything  moved  rapidly  round 
to  give  a  blow.  It  is  frequently  used  by  the  poets 
for  the  ancient  cestus. 

"  The  whirl-bat's  falling  blow  they  nimbly  shun." 
Creech:  Translation  of  Manilius. 

•whirl-blast,  8.  A  whirling  blast  of  wind;  a 
•whirlwind. 

"  A  whirl-blast  from  behind  the  hill." 

Wordsicorth:  Poems  of  the  Fancy. 

•whirl-bone,  *whirle-bone,  s. 

1.  The  bono  of  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  as  in  the 
hip. 

"The  hollow  hetchell   or  whirle-bnnes  of    their  hips, 
About   which    their   hucklebones    turne." —  P.    Holland: 
'•iny,  bk.  xxviii.,  ch.  zi. 

2.  The  patella ;  the  knee-cap, 
whirl-current,  s. 

Physics:  A  current  of  air  or  water  having  a  cir- 
lar  or  whirling  motion,  as  in  a  whirlwind  or 
iterspout. 

"  Brought  within  the  influence  of  the  whirl-currents." 

•Kature,  May  81,  1888,  p.  106. 

•whirl-fire,  s.    Electric  fluid. 

"  The  whirle-flre' s  cracking  flash." 

Sylvester:  The  Lame,  1,011. 

•whirl-pit,  s.    A  whirlpool. 

"  The  deepest  whirl-pit  of  the  rav'nous  seas.">f 
Ken  Jonson:  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor,  ii.  2. 

•whirl-puff,  *whirle-puff,  s.    A  whirlwind. 
"It  makes  a  whirle-puffe  or  phust  called  Typhen." — 
'.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xlviii. 

•whirl-water,  s.    A  waterspout  (q.  v.). 
•whirl-whale,  s.    A  monster  of  the  whale  spo- 

;  a  whirl-about;  a  whirlpool. 

"Another  swallow'd  in  a  whirl-whale's  womb." 

Sylvester:  The  Lawe,  132. 

whirl  -er,  s.  [Eng.  whirl,  v. ;  -er.']  One  who  or 
lat  which  whirls ;  specifically— 

(1)  One  of  the  rotating  hooks  on  which  the  end  of 
bunch  of  hempen  fibers  is  secured,  and  by  which 
is  twisted  into  yarn  as  the  man  recedes  backward 
om  it,  paying  out  the  hemp  as  ho  goes. 

(2)  A  revolving  top,  invented  by  Troughton,  to 
rvc  as  an  artificial  horizon. 

•whirl -I-c6te,  s.  [WHIRL.]  An  ancient  open 
«ar  or  chariot. 

whirl  -I-glg,  *whirl-y-gigge,  s.  [Eng.  whirl, 
and  i/i'g.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  A  toy  which  children  spin  or  whirl  round, 
"lie  found  that  marbles  taught  him  percussion,  and 
trligius  the  axis  in  peritrochio." — Arbnthnot  and  Pope: 

tinus  Scriblerus. 

(2)  A  frame,  with  wooden  horses   or   seats,  on 
hicli  persons  are  whirled  around  as  an  amusement. 
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2.  Figuratively : 
(1)  A  revolution,  a  rotation. 

"  And  thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  his  revenges." 
— Shakesp.:  Twelfth,  Night,  V.  1. 

*(2)  A  caprice,  a  whim. 

"The  whirligigs  of  women."— Beaum.  tt- Flft.:  Corona- 
tton,  iii. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Milit.Antiq.:  An  instrument  for  punishing  petty 
offenders,  as  a  Kind  of  wooden  cage,  turning  on  a 
pivot,  in  which  the  culprit  was  whirled  round 
with  great  velocity. 

whirligig-beetle, «. 

Entom.:  Any  individual  of  the  family  Gyrinidn?. 
Named  from  their  extraordinary  mode  of  locomo- 
tion—a rapid  skimming  in  circles  or  curves  over  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Used  specially  of  Gyrinus 
natator.  [GiRiNCS,  WHIELWIG.] 

whirl   Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [WHIRL,  ».] 

whirling-machine,  s.  The  same  as  WHIRLING- 
TABLE,  1. 

whirling-plant, ». 
Bot. :  Desmodium  gyrant. 
whirling-table,  s. 

1.  Oi-d.  Lang. :  A  machine  contrived  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibiting  the  principal  effects  of  centripe- 
tal or  centrifugal  forces  when  bodies  revolve  in  the 
circumference  of  circles  or  on  an  axis. 

2.  Pottery:  A  throwing-table.  [POTTER'S WHEEL.] 
whirl  pool,    *  whirl-pole,   *whirle-poole,  s. 

[Eng.  whirl,  and  nooi.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  d;  Hydrology :  A  spot  in  a  river  or  in 
the  sea  in  which,  through  obstructions  to  flowing 
water,  produced  by  banks,  islands,  rocks,  or  by 
winds  or  currents,  a  rotatory  motion  is  imparted  to 
the  moving  fluid.  Revolutions  of  such  a  nature  on 
a  minute  scale,  may  be  seen  on  nearly  every  stream- 
let ;  but  the  term  whirlpool  is  used  almost  exclu- 
sively of  the  same  phenomenon  on  a  large  scale. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  vortical  motion  below  most 
waterfalls.  The  Maelstrom,  which  obtained  such 
celebrity,  is  in  largo  measure  mythic.  A  strong 
tidal  current  runs  between  the  islands  of  Moskoe 
and  Warae,  where  it  exists,  at  one  time  from  north 
to  south,  at  another  in  the  reverse  direction.  When 
the  wind  acts  obliquely  on  the  tidal  current,  a  cer- 
tain approach  to  vortical  motion  may  be  discerned, 
but  there  is  no  genuine  whirl.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  classic  whirlpoolalleged  to  exist  between  Scylla 
and  Charybdis.  There  is  a  tumult  of  waters  in 
stormy  weather,  but  nothing  more.  The  whirlpool 
of  Coryvrechan,  or  Corrievreken,  alluded  to  by 
Scott  (Lord of  the  Isles,  iv.  11),  is  situated  between 
the  north  of  Jura  and  the  little  island  of  Scarba  in 
the  Hebrides.  The  strong  current  which  runs 
through  the  channel  between  the  two  islands  en- 
counters a  pyramidal  rock  rising  to  within  fifteen 
fathoms  of  the  surface,  and,  becoming  deflected 
from  the  straightcourse,  takes  a  circular  form. 

*2.  ZoOl. :  A  kind  of  whale ;  a  whirl-whale. 
"  The  ork,  whirlpool,  whale,  or  huffing  physeter." 
Sylvester:  Du  Hartas,  fifth  day,  first  week. 

whirl  -wig,  s.    [Eng.  whirl,  and  A.  S.  wiega,  a 
kind  of  insect,  a  species  of  bug  or  beetle.  &c.J 
Entom. :  Gyrinus  natator.    [GYRINUS. J 
whirl-wind,  *whyrle-wynde,  s.    [Icel.  hvir- 
filvindr;  Dan.  hvirvelvind;  Sw.  hvirfoelvind.'J 

1.  Lit.  <t  Meteor. :  A  violent  wind  moving  spirally, 
as  if  revolving  round  an  axis,  which  has  at  the  same 
time  progressive  motion.    Whirlwinds  are  produced 
by  two  currents  of  air  proceeding  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  the  course  of  the  whirlwind  is  determined 
by  the  stronger  of  the  two  currents.    Thus,  suppos- 
ing a  whirlwind  to  arise  from  a  north  wind  blowing 
somewhat  to  the  west  of  a  south  wind,  when  the 
outer  currents  come  in  contact  if  the  north  wind  is 
the  stronger,  the  direction  of  the  whirl  would  bo 
north,  west,  south,  east;  but  the  whirl-current  will 
move  in  a  contrary  direction  if  the  south  wind  be  the 
stronger.    Whirlwinds  often  originate  in  the  trop- 
ics, especially  in  flat,  sandy  districts,  during  the  hot 
season.  The  ground  becoming  unequally  heated  by 
the  sun,  gives  rise  to  ascending  columns  of  heated 
air,  which  result  in  whirl-currents  drawing  up  largo 
clouds  of  dust,  and  frequently  doing  great  damage 
to  buildings  and  crops.    [SIMOOM,  WATERSPOUT.] 

"In  this  dire  season,  oft  the  whirlwind's  wing 
Sweeps  up  the  burden  of  whole  wintry  plains 
At  one  wide  waft."  Thomson:   Winter,  269. 

2.  Fig. :  A  violent  rush. 

"The  deer  was  flying  throuRh  the  park,  followed  by  the 
whirlwind  of  hounds  and  hunters."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxi. 

*whlrl  -jf-bat,  s.    [WHIHLBAT.] 
whlr'-ret,  whlr'-It,  whlr-Ick,  s.  [WHEREET,  s.] 
whlr'-rlng,  s.    [WHIR,  v.]    The  sound  of  some- 
thing that  wTiirs  ;  a  whiz,  as  the  harsh  note  of  the 
Nightjar.    (Macgillivray :  Brit.  Birds,  iii.  Ml.) 


whiskery 

whir  -rjp,  v.  t.  &  i.    [WmR,  c.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  hurry  off. 

"They  are  gaun  to  whirry  awa  Mr.  Henry,  and  a'  wif 
your  nash-gab,  deil  be  wi'  it."— Scott:  old  Mortality,  ait. 
viii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fly  rapidly  with  noise ;  to  hurry, 
to  whir. 

whlr'-tle,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]     A  perforated 
steel  plate  through  which  pipe  or  wire  is  drawn  to 
reduce  its  diameter.    (Kniqht.) 
whisht,  8.    [WniaT.]    Silence. 
1T  To  hold  one's  whisht:  To  be  silent. 

"  Ye  needna  doubt,  I  held  my  whisht." 

Burns:  The  Vision. 

whisk  (1),  *wisk,  s.    [WHISK,  t).] 

1.  The  act  of  whisking ;  a  rapid,  sweeping  motion, 
as  of  something  light,  a  sudden  puff  or  gale. 

2.  A  small  bunch  of  grass,  straw,  hair,  or  the  like, 
used  as  a  brush  ;  hence,  a  small  brush  or  besom. 

"If  you  break  any  china  with  the  top  of  the  whisk  on  the 
mantle-tree,  gather  up  the  fragments." — Swift:  Instruc- 
tions to  Servants. 

IT  Sometimes  used  spec,  for  the  flowerspikes  of 
Sorghum  vulgare,  used  for  this  purpose.  (Treas.  of 
Bot.) 

3.  An  instrument  for  rapidly  agitating  or  whisk- 
ing certain  articles,  as  cream,  eggs,  &c. 

"  The  white  of  an  egg,  though  in  part  transparent,  yet 
being  long  agitated  with  a  whisk  or  spoon,  loses  its 
transparency." — Boyle. 

•4.  Part  of  a  woman's  dress ;  a  kind  of  tippet  or 
cape. 

"  Wearing  a  lawn  whisk  instead  of  a  point  de  Venice." 
— Sir  J.  Child:  Discourse  on  Trade. 

5.  A  cooper's  plane  for    leveling    the  chines   of 
casks. 

6.  An  impertinent,  light  fellow.    (Prov.) 
•whisk  (2),  s.   [See  def.]    A  corruption  of  WHIST 

(Q.  v.). 

"Whose name  is  Whisk,  whose  treat  a  toast  in  sack." 
Pope:  Epistle  to  Mrs,  Blount. 

whisk,  *whysk,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Prop.,  to  brush  or 
sweep  along  rapidly,  from  Dan.  viske—to  wipe,  to 
rub,  to  sponge,  from  visk=&  wisp,  a  rubber;  Sw. 
viska=to  wipe,  to  sponge,  to  wag  the  tail,  from  viska 
=a  whisk;  Icel.  visk=a  wisp  of  hay  or  the  like; 
Ger.  wisch=u  whisk.  From  the  same  root  as  wash 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  sweep,  brush,  or  agitate  with  a  light,  rap_id 
motion;  as,  to  whisk  dust  from  a  table, to  whisk 
eggs. 

2.  To  move  nimbly,  as  when  one  sweeps ;  to  move 
with  a  rapid,  sweeping  motion. 

"He  that  walks  in  gray,  whisking  his  riding  rod." — 
Beaum.  dt  Flet.  Noble  Gentleman,  ii. 

3.  To  carry  off  suddenly  and  rapidly.    (Usually 
followed  by  away,  off,  or  up.) 

"Tosee  three  rows  of  corn-sheaves  suddenly  whisked  up 
into  the  air." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  move  rapidly  and  nimbly. 

"He  was  whisking  along,  with  his  tail  streaming." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Whisk -er,  s.  [Eng.  whisk  (I),  s. ;  -er,  from  the 
resemblance  to  a  small  brush.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

•1.  One  who  or  that  which  whisks,  or  moves  along 
in  a  rapid,  sweeping  motion. 
•2.  A  moustache. 

3.  (PI.) :  The  long  hair  growing  on  the  checks  of 
a  man. 

^T  Whiskers  exist  also  in  some  monkeys. 

4.  (PL): The  bristly  hairs  growing  on  tho  upper 
lip  of  a  cat,  or  other  animal,  at  each  side.    [ViBRis- 
s.c.J 

"Eating  tiger's  flesh  given  one  courage;  but  unless  the 
whiskers  are  first  singed  off,  the  tiger's  spirit  will  haunt 
yon."— St.  James's  Gazette,  May  10,  1888. 

II.  Naut.  (pi.) :  Projecting  booms  at  tho  bows,  to 
spread  the  guys  of  tiie  jib-boom. 

whls'-kered,  a.    [Eng.  whisker;  -ed.] 

1.  Furnished  with  whiskers;  wearing  whiskers. 
(Cowper :  Colubriad.) 

•2.  Formed  into  whiskers. 

whiskered-bat,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Vespertilio  mystacinus,  inhabiting  Central 
Europ^,  and  widely  distributed  throughout  Asia, 
occurring  occasionally  in  England.  It  is  a  small 
bat,  dark  chestnut-brown  above,  ashy-brown  be- 
neath ;  the  hairs  on  the  upper  lip  are  longer  than 
the  rest,  whence  the  specific  and  popular  names. 

whiskered-tern,  s. 

Ornith. :  Sterna  leucopareia. 

*whls'-k§r-jf,  a.  [ English  whisker;  -y.]  Having 
or  wearing  whiskers ;  whiskered. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,     vais;     Bin,    a?;     expect,     Xenophon,    ejist.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.    -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


whisket 
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whistle 


Whls  -ket,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  basket.    (Pror.) 

2.  A  small  lathe  for  turning  wooden  pins, 
whis-kef  (1),  whls  -k?  (1),  s.     [Gaelic  uisge- 

beatha  —  water  of  life,  whiskey.]  [USQUEBAUGH.] 
An  ardent  spirit,  distilled  generally  from  barley, 
but  sometimes  also  from  wheat,  rye,  sugar,  molas- 
ses, &c.  There  are  two  varieties — viz.,  malt-whiskey 
and  grain-whiskey.  Tho  former  is  of  finer  quality, 
and  made  principally  from  malted  barley  or  bere, 
and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  from  rye.  Tho  lat- 
ter is  cheaper  but  stronger,  and  is  made  from 
various  substances,  as  sugar,  molasses,  potatoes, 
but  principally  from  unmaltcd  grain,  -as  Indian 
corn,  barley,  oats,  &c.,  dried  and  ground  up.  If 
kept  sufficiently  long,  it  is  equal  in  quality  to  malt- 
whiskey. 

whiskey-bloat,  subst.  A  person  bloated  from 
drinking  whiskey.  (U.  S.  Colloq.) 

whiskey-mill,  s.  A  slang  name  for  a  grog-shop. 
( U.  S.  Colloq.) 

Whiskey-root,  s.  The  North  American  Indian 
Pieoke,  a  species  of  cactus,  growing  in  Southern 
Texas.  Its  root,  if  chewed  and  its  juice  swallowed, 
will  produce  effects  similar  in  intensity  aud  quality 
to  those  of  whiskey. 

Whiskey-Skin,  subst.  A  drink  make  of  whiskey, 
sugar,  and  garden  mint.  Is  is  sometimes  called 
whiskey  smash,  to  discriminate  it  from  a  julep,  in 
which  the  mint  is  not  crushed. 

whiskey-sodden,  adj.  Steeped  or  soaked  with 
whiskey  ;  as,  a  whiskey-sodden  loafer. 

whls  -kef  (2),  whls  -kf  (2),  s.  [See  the  com- 
pound and  extract.] 

whiskey-Jack, «. 

Ornith.:  Corvus  canadensis  (Linn.),  the  Moor- 
bird,  or  Canada  Jay. 

"These  birds  are  known  throughout  the  fur  countries 
by  the  name  of  Whiskey-Jack,  not  from  any  supposed 


4.  To  mention  or  speak  about  privately  and  con- 
fidentially. 

"It  was  at  the  same  time  whimpered  as  a  great  secret 
that  he  meant  to  retire  ultogether  from  business."  — 

*5.  To  prompt  secretly. 

"He  came  to  tchixprr  \Volsey." 

tihakcsij.:  Henry   VIII.,  i.  1. 

whls -per,  s.    [WHISPER,  v.] 

1.  A  low,   soft,   sibilant  voice;  the  utterance  of 
words  without  any  vocal  sound. 

"And  gently  oped  the  door,  and  spake 
In  whispers — ne'er  was  voice  so  sweet!" 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  xuc. 

2.  Words  uttered  by  whispering;    hence,  some- 
thing communicated  stealthily  or  secretly. 

"  Fall  well  the  busy  whisper  circling-  round 
Convey'd  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown'd." 

Goldsmith:  Deserted  Village,  202. 

3.  A  low,  sibilant  sound ;  as,  the  whispers  of  the 
wind. 

4.  A  hint,  a  suggestion,  an  insinuation. 

"Never  had  they  breathed  a  whisper  against  arbitrary 
power." — Macautay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

whls  -per-er,  s.    [Eng.  whisper,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  whispers. 

"Next  to  these  bawlers,  is  a  troublesome  creature  who 
comes  with  the  air  of  your  friend  and  your  intimate,  and 
that  is  your  whisperer." — Steele.-  Spectator,  No.  148. 

2.  One  who  tells  secrets  or  mischievous  commu- 
nications ;  a  secret  slanderer. 

"A  froward  man  soweth  strife;  and  a  whisperer  separat- 
eth  chief  f  riends."— Proverbs  xvi.  28. 

*3.  A  conveyer  of  secret  information ;  a  secret 
«gent,  a  spy. 

*whls -pSr-hOpd,  s.  [Eng.  whisper;  -hood.'}  The 
state  of  being  a  whisper;  a  time  when  a  rumor  is 
first  suggested  or  insinuated. 


a  corruption  of  the  Indian  name  for  these  birds,  Wiss-ka-  "  lc,-A*9  ^w!?,,/.",**.  ifln   1?' 

chon,  which  has  been  contorted  into  Whiskey-John,  and  — *»V«  Examiner,  «o.  15. 
thence  into   Whiskey-Jack."— Baird,  Brewer  (t  Ridgway.- 
North  American  Birds,  ii.  300. 

whls  -kef  (3),  whls  -kf  (3),  s.  [A corruption  of 
britschka.]  [BRITZSKA.]  A  kind  of  one-horse  chaise; 
a  Tim-whiskey. 

**Thy  coach  of  hackney,  whiskey,  one-horse  chair, 
And  humblest  gig  through  sundry  suburbs  whirl." 
Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  69. 

whls -kef -f led,  whls -kf  fled,  a.  ("English 
whiskey  (1),  whisky  (1);  -fied.  \  Subjected  to  the 
operation  of  whiskey  ;  intoxicated, 

*4The  two  ichiskeyjted  gentlemen  are  up  with  her." — 
Thackeray;  Virginians,  ch.  xxxviii. 

Whisk  -Ing,  pr.par.  &a.    [WniSK,  v.] 
A.  -As  pr.par.:  (See  tho  verb.) 
B*  As  adjective: 

1.  Sweeping  along  lightly  and  rapidly. 

2.  Great,  largo.    (Prov.) 

Whlsp,  s.    [Wisp.] 

whls  -per, *whis-per-en,*whis-per-yn, v, i. &t. 
[Old  Northumbrian  hwisprian;  cogn.  with  A.  S. 
huri&tlian=to whistle;  O.Dut.  wisperen,  wispelen— 
to  whisper;  Ger.  wispeln;  Icel.  hviskra;  Sw.  hviska 
=Dau.  hviske;  Eng.  whistle.} 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  speak  softly  or  in  a  tow  tone ;  to  speak  with- 
out uttering  voice  or  sonant  breath;  to  speak  with 
a  low  voice,  so  as  not  to  be  heard  but  by  tho  ear 


whls -per-Ing,  *  whys-per-ynge,  pr.  par., 
a.  &  s.  [  WHISPER,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Speaking  in  whispers. 

*2.  Making   secret    insinuations   of   evil ;    back- 
biting1. 
3.  Making  a  soft,  low,  sibilant  sound. 

"  Soft  whispering  airs  shall  lull  thee  to  repose!" 

Cowper:  Elegy  on  the  Approach  of  Spring. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  one  who  whispers;  a 
whisper. 

If  Whispering- is  speech  without  any  employment 
of  the  vocal  chords,  and  is  effected  chiefly  by  the 
lips  and  tongue.  (Foster:  Physiol.) 

whispering-gallery,  whispering-dome,  subst. 
A  gallery  or  dome  of  au  elliptical  or  circular  form,  in 
which  faint  sounds  conveyed  around  tho  interior 
wall  may  bo  readily  heard,  while  the  same  are 
inaudible  elsewhere  in  the  interior.  Thus  in  an 
elliptical  chamber  if  a  person  standing  in  one  of  the 
foci  speak  in  a  whisper,  he  will  bo  heard  distinctly 
by  a  person  stauding  in  the  other  focus,  although 
the  same  sound  would  not  be  audible  at  tho  same 
distance  under  any  other  circumstances  or  at  any 
other  place  in  the  chamber.  There  is  a  Whispering 
Gallery  in  the  capitol  at  Washington,  ono  at  St. 
Ion,  aud  another  at  Glou- 


To  converse  in  whispers. 

"Juno  and  Ceres  whisper  seriously." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv.  L 

3.  To  make  a  low,  sibilant  sound. 

"  Each  whispering  wind  hath  power  now  to  fray." 

Surrey:   Virgil's  jEneid,  ii. 

*4.  To  speak  under  the  breath,  as  ono  plotting. 
speaking  of,  or  insinuating  mischief ;  to  devise  mis- 
chief in  whispers. 

"To  whisper  and  conspire  against  my  youth." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  i.  2. 

B.  Transitive : 

M.  To  speak  tb  or  address  in  a  whisper  or  low 
Toice. 

"  Whisper  her  ear  and  tell  her." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  ill.  1. 
*2.  To  inform  quietly  or  privately. 
"To  whisper  him,  that  there  was  no  such  passage  in 
Homer!" — Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey.    (Postscript.) 

3.  To  utter  in  a  low  and  not  vocal  tone;  to  say 
under  the  breath. 

"She  whispers  in  his  ears  a  heavy  tale." 

Shakesp,:  Venus  and  Adonis,  1,125. 


"  Whispering-galleries  are  formed  of  smooth  walls  hav- 
ing a  continuous  curved  form.  The  mouth  of  the  speaker 
is  presented  at  one  point,  and  the  ear  of  the  hearer  at 
another  and  distant  point.  In  this  case,  the  sound  is  suc- 
cessively reflected  from  one  point  to  the  other  until  it 
reachestheear."—  Atkinson:  Ganot's  Physics,  g  234. 

*whls'-per-Ing-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  whispering;  -It/.] 
In  a  whispering  manner ;  in  a  whisperor  low  voice. 

"Hesaid  to  Hopeful,  whfspeHngly,  'There  is  more  hope 
of  a  fool  than  of  him.'  " — Bunyan;  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

*whls'-per-oiis-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  whisper ;  -ous; 
-ly.]  In  a  whisper  ;  whisperingly. 

"The  Duchess  ...  gabbles  on  whisfterously."  — 
Lytton:  What  will  he  do  with  itt  bk.  v.,  ch.  viii. 

whls  -sle,  v .  &  s.    [WHISTLE,  v.  &  s.] 
whist,  interj. t  a.  &  K.    [A  slight  sound,  expressive 
of  tho  breathing  or  whispering  of  some  one  anpoach- 
ing;cf.Lat.sf/=hist;  Ger.  stfbst.'pstf  —  husn,  hist.] 
*A.  As  interj. :  Hush  !  silence  !  be  still  1 

"  Whist,  wanton,  still  ye."— Lodge:  Euphues;  Golden 
Legacie. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Not  speaking;  not  making  a  noise; 
mute,  quiet,  still.  (Generally  used  as  a  predicate. ) 

"Underneath  a  hill 

Far  from  the  town  f  where  all  is  whist  and  still)." 
Marlowe:  Hero  and  Leander,  sest.  i. 


C.  As  subst.:  A  game  at  cards,  so  called  from  tho 
silence  necessary  to  play  it  attentively  aud  cor- 
rectly. It  wars  formerly  also  called  tchisk.  It  is 
played  by  four  persons,  two  of  whom  are  partner- 
against  the  other  two.  The  full  pack  of  fifty- two 
cards  is  used,  thirteen  being  dealt  out  to  each 
player  in  order,  tho  dealer  beginning  with  himself, 
and  dealing  from  left  to  right.  Thelast  card  dealt 
is  turned  faco  up  on  tho  table,  and  is  called  the 
trump  card;  the  suit  to  which  it  belongs  has  for 
tho  hand  the  privilege  of  taking  or  being  superior 
to  any  card  of  any  other  suit.  The  cards  rank  in 
value  as  follows:  Ace  (tho  highest),  kins,  queen, 
knave,  ten,  nine.  eit;ht,  and  soon.  The  panic  isn.m- 
mencod  by  the  player  on  the  left  hand  of  tho  dealer 
laving  ono  card  face  upward  on  the  table,  this 
being1  called  leading  off  ;  the  player  on  his  left  tl.ea 
plays  a  card  of  the  same  suit  (if  he  has  one) ,  und 
is  followed  similarly  by  the  player  on  his  left. 
When  all  have  played,  the  person  who  has  played 
the  highest  card  takes  uj>  tho  four  cards  played, 
these  constituting  what  is  termed  a  trick.  J I  a 
player  has  no  card  of  tho  suit  led  off,  he  may  play 
one  of  any  other  suit.  Tho  winner  of  the  first  trick 
then  leads  otf  with  any  card  ho  pleases  for  tit-- 
second trick,  the  winner  of  which  becomes  the 
leader  of  the  third  trick,  and  so  on.  The  score  U 
taken  as  follows  when  the  hand  is  played  out:  th& 
partners  who  conjointly  have  won  the  majority  out 
of  the  thirteen  tricks,  score  one  point  for  every  trick 
over  six.  The  ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave  are  called 
honors,  and  the  partners  who  hold  between  them 
three  of  these  cards  score  two  points,  and  if  they 
hold  all  of  thorn  they  score  four  points  ;  this  is  tech- 
nically known  as  scoring  two  (or  four)  by  honors.  If 
each  side  holds  two  of  these  cards,  honors  are  said  to. 
bo  divided  oreasy.  In  long  whist  (now  becoming  ob- 
solete) ten  points  make  a  game ;  in  short  whist  only 
five  points  are  required,  and  in  this  it  is  usual  to- 
count  by  tricks  alone.  A  rubber  consists  of  three 
games,  and  is  won  by  the  partners  who  score  two  of 
them.  If  one  side  wins  tho  first  two  games  the  third 
is  not  played  out.  There  are  several  modifications 
of  the  game,  such  as  solo  whist,  three-handed 
whist,  &c. 

"With  rhyme  by  Hoare,  and  epic  blank  by  Hoyle: 
Not  him  whose  pave,  if  etill  upheld  by  whist, 
Requires  no  sacred  theme  to  bid  us  list." 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

*WhIst,  v.  i.  &  t.    [WHIST,  interj.'] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  be  or  become  silent,  mute,  or  still* 
"They  whisted  all."— Surrey:  Virgifs  ^Eneid,  ii.  1. 

B.  Trans. :  .To  make  silent,  mute,  or  still ;  to  hush. 
Whls  -tie  (tie  as  el),  r.  i.  &  t.    [A.  S.  hvristlan. 

hwistlian;  cogn.  with  Dan.  hvisle=to  whistle,  to> 
hissj  Sw.  hvisKht—to  whistle.  A  word  of  imitativo 
origin,  like  whisper,  whiz,  &c.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  musical  sound  with  tho  lips  and 
breath  without  using  tho  vocal  cords;  the  hollow 
of  the  mouth  forming  a  resonance-box. 

"'Have,  then,  thy  wish!1—  he  whistled  shrill." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  9. 

2.  To  utter  a  more  or  less  shrill  or  piercing  sound, 
or  series  of  sounds,  as  a  bird. 

"The  blackbird  whistles  from  the  thorny  brake." 

Thomson:  Spring,  604. 

3.  To  produce  a  sound  or  sounds  by  nu'an-  of  a 
particular  kind   of  wind  instrument  (or   whistle) 
or  by  means  of  steam  forced  through  a  small  or iricis. 

4.  To  sound  shrill  or  like  a  pipe. 

"The  wild  winds  whistle,  and  the  billows  roar." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  vii.  357. 

5.  To  cause  a  sharp,  shrill  sound. 

"A  bullet  whistled  o'er  his  head." 

Byron;  The  Giaour. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  form,  utter,  or  modulate  by  whistling. 

2.  To  call,  direct,  or  signal  by  a  whistle. 
"He  cast  off  his  friends,  as  ii  huntsman  his  pack. 

For  he  knew,  when  he  pleased,  he  could  whistle  them 
back."  Goldsmith:  Retaliation,  1U7. 

^T  *(1)  To  go  whistle :  To  go  to  the  deuce. 

"  Your  fame  is  secure,  let  the  critics  go  whistle." 

Shenstone:  Poet  and  the  Dun. 

(2)  To  whistle  for  a  wind:  A  superstitious  prac- 
tice among  old  sailors  of  whistling  during  a  calm 
to  obtain  a  breeze.    Such  men,  on  the  contrary,  will 
not  whistle  during  a  storm. 
*(3)  To  whistle  off  : 

Falconry :  To  send  off  by  a  whistle ;  to  send  from 
the  fist  in  search  of  prey ;  hence,  to  dismiss  or  M-IK! 


it Wii  v  generally  ,  HI  uituuAooi     no.  wn.o  wot «  O-LWO^OHI 
fly  against  the   wind  j  if  they  flow  with,  the  wind 
behind  them  they  seldom  returned.    If,  therefore, 
a  hawk  was  for  any  reason  to  be   dismissal  or 
abandoned  she  was  let  off  down  tho  wind. 

"If  I  could  prove  her  haggard. 

Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heartstrings, 
I'd  whistle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind, 
Toprey  at  fortune."  Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3. 


fi,tet     Hit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    h5r,    thSre;     pine      pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go, 
or.     wore,     wolS     w6rkf     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     ctire,     vnite»     car,    rflle,    fiU;     try,     Syrian,     a,    OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  - 


whistle 

whis  -tie  (tie  as  el),  s.    [WHISTLE,  v,] 
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•whist  -1?,  *wlst-ly,  iidn-rb.    [Eny.  whist;  -It/.] 


forcing  i.,.j  ^.w.. 

by  contracting  tho  lips. 

2.  Any  similar  sound :  as— 

(1)  The  sharp  or  shrill  note  of  a  bird. 

(2)  \  similar   sound  produced  by  an  instrument ; 
as  the  irhistle  of  a  locomotive,  or  fog-signal. 

(3)  A  sound  made  by  the  wind,  or  by  a  body  pass- 
ing rapidly    through  the  air;  as,  tho  wfcMMOt  a 

3.  An  instrument  or  apparatus  for  producing  such 

( 1)  A  s'msill  tin  or  wooden  pipe,  pierced  with  holes, 
and  used  as  a  musical  toy. 

(2)  A  small  instrument  used  for  signaling,  &c.,  by 
boatswains,  pol  icemen,  sportsmen,  Ac. 

(3)  Tho  instrument  sounded  by  escaping  steam, 
used  for  signaling  on  railway  engines,  steamships, 

and  the  like.  ,      ..... 

4  Tho  mouth  or  throat;  used  principally  in  the 
slang  phrase,  To  wet  one's  iohistle= to  take  a  draught 
or  draw. 

"My  whistle  once  wet, 
I'll  pipe  him  such  a  paven." 

Beaum.  *  Flet.:  Mad  Lover,  11. 

IT  (1)  At  one's  whistle:  Ready  at  one's  call. 

"  Ready  at  his  whistle  to  array  themselves  round  him  in 
arms  against  the  Commander-in-chief."— Macaulay:  Hist. 
Emj..  ch.  xiii. 

(•>)  To  pay  for  one's  whistle,  to  pay  dear  for  one's 
whistle:  To  pay  a  high  price  for  what  one  fancies; 
to  pay  dearly  for  indulging  one's  whim,  caprice, 
faucv  or  the  like.  The  allusion  is  to  a  story  told  by 
Dr.  Franklin  of  his  nephew,  who  set  his  mind  on  a 
common  whistle,  which  he  bought  of  a  boy  for  four 
times  its  value. 

"If  a  man  likes  to  do  it,  he  must  pay  for  his  whistle." — 
O.  Eliot:  Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  XXIV. 

(3)  Worth  the  whistle :  Worth  calling,  worth  in- 
viting; worth  notice.  Tho  dog  is  worth  the  pains 
of  whistling  for.  Thus  Heywood,  in  one  of  his 
dialogues,  consisting  entirely  of  proverbs,  says,  It 
is  a  poor  dog  that  is  not  worth  the  whistling. 
Goneril  says  to  Albany— 

"I  have  been  worth  the  whistle." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  2. 

•whistle-drunk,  a.    Completely  drunk. 
"He  was    indeed,    according   to   the    vulgar   phrase, 
whistle-drunk."— Fielding:  Tom  Jones,  bk.  xii.,  ch.  ii. 

whistle-fish,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Motella  tricirrhata,  the  Three-bearded 
Rockling.  Pennant  says  the  name  was  applied  to 
the  fish  because  "the  Cornish  fishermen  whistle 
when  desirous  of  taking  this  fish,  as  if  by  that  they 
facilitated  its  capture."  (See  extract.) 

"  I  believe,  indeed,  that  while  preserving  the  sound  of 
the  name,  the  term  has  been  changed,  and  a  very  differ- 
ent word  substituted,  and  that  for  whistle-fish  we  ought  to 
read  weasel-flsh.  Both  the  Three  and  Five-bearded  Rock- 
lings  were  called  mustela  from  the  days  of  Pliny  to  those 


•whistle-tankard,  «.  A  tankard  fitted  with  a 
whistle,  so  arranged  as  to  sound  when  the  vessel 
was  emptied,  thus  warning  the  drawer  that  more 
liquor  was  required. 

WhlSf-lSr  (t  silent),  s.    [Eng.  whistl(e) ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  whistles. 

"The  prize  was  a  guinea,  to  be  conferred  upon  the 
ablest  whistler,  who  could  whistle  clearest,  and  go  through 
his  tune  without  laughing." — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  179. 

2.  A  broken-winded  horse ;  a  roarer. 

"The  latter  of  whom  is  spoken  of  as  a  non-stayer  and  a 

.istler."— Field,  Aug.  27,  1887. 

3  The  keeper  of  an  unlicensed  spirit  shop. 
[WHISTLE,  v.,  TI  (2),  WHISTLE-TANKABD.] 

"The  turnkeys  knows  beforehand,  and  gives  the  word 
to  the  whistlers,  and  you  may  whistle  for  it  wen  you  go  to 
look." — Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xlv. 


his 

j 


Whit.  *wit,  'Wight,  n.  [Prop.  iriM,  from  A.  S. 
riM=(l)  a  person,  a  wight,  (2)  a  whit,  a  bit;  so 
£»ciM=aueht;  nd»ciW=naught.J  [WIGHT,  s.J 

*1.  A  space  of  time. 

"She  was  falle  aslepe  n  litil  tfight." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,281. 


ally  with  a  negative.. 

"  He  was  very  much  the  worse  man  for  it,  but  no  whit 
the  worse  painter."— Bjn.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk. 
iv.,  ch.  i. 

whit-plotting, ».  A  visit  made  among  relatives. 
(New  England  Colloq.) 

white,  *whit,  'whighte,  *  whyt,  *  whyte, 
•wyte,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  hwit;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wit; 
Icel.  hvitr;  Dan.  hvid;  Svr.hvit;  Goth,  hweits;  O. 
H.  Ger.  hwiz;  Ger.weiss;  Sansc. cue<a=white,  from 
tvit=to  be  white,  to  shine.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Being  of  the  color  of  pure  snow ;  not  tinged  or 
tinted  with  any  of  the  proper  colors  or  their  com- 
pounds ;  the  opposite  to  black,  dark,  or  colored. 

"The  next  to  him  was  dressed  in  a  large  white  wig  and  a 


or  cowardice. 

"  To  turn  white  and  swoon." 

Shakesp. :  Complaint,  308. 

3.  Having  the  color  of  purity ;  pure,  clean,  spot- 
less, stainless ;  free  from  spot  or  guilt. 

"  Calumny  the  whitest  virtue  strikes." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 


4.  G 
age 


Gray,  grayish-white,  silvery  or  hoary,  as  from 
',  grief,  fear,  &c. 

"  Their  berdes  weren  hore  and  white." 

Gower:  C.  A.,  i. 

•5.  Fair,  specious. 

"  For  all  your  wordes  white." 

Chaucer.    (Annandale.) 

•6.  Lucky,  favorable,  happy.    (A  Latinism.) 
"  On  the  whole  the  Dominie  reckoned  this  as  one  of  the 
white  days  of  his  life."— Scott:  dug  Mannerlna. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  of  the  natural  colors  of  bodies.    [WHITE- 
LIGHT.] 

"  How  white  and  red  each  other  did  destroy." 

Shakesp. :   Venus  and  Aaitnis,  346. 

2.  Something,  or  a  part  of  something,  having  tho 


mark  at  which  a  missile  is   aimed;  hence,    that 
which  isaimedat;  a  mark. 

„         immortality  of  my  fame  is  the  white  I  shoot  at." 
_y£,™™.£mplror  oftheEwt,  iv.  4. 

The  albun)en  of  an  egg .  tho  pellucid,  viscous 
fluid  wnich  surrounds  the  yolk  ;  also  the  name 
given  sometimes  to  the  corresponding  part  of  a 
see'  or  tho  fa"°aceous  ™tter  surrounding  the 


(3)  That  part  of  the  ball  of  tho  eye  surrounding 
the  iris  or  colored  part. 

"Turnsup  th'  white  o'  the  eye  to  his  discourse." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

(4)  A  member  of  the  white  race  of  mankind. 
3.  Plural:  [WHITES.] 


[I.  Technically: 
1.  Ornithology: 

RATTLE-  WING.] 


(1)  [RATTLE-  WIN. 

(2)  The  Green  Plover.    [PLOVER  1.  (1).] 
2.  Zool.  :  Arctomy 


„„„ tys  pruinosa,  the  Hoary  Marmot. 

is  about  two  feet  long,  exclusive   of  the  tail, 
mon  in  the  north-western  parts  of  America. 

whist -liiig  (t  silent),  pr.  pa.  or  a.    [WHISTLE, 

•whistling-Shop,  «•    A  place  in   which  spirits 
re  sold  without  a  license.    (Slang  Diet.) 

A  whistling-shop,  sir,  is  where  they  sell    spirits."— 
.Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xlv. 


II.  Entom.  (pl.t:  Tho  sub-family  Pieridi.  The 
Black-veined  White  is  Aporia  cratozgi;  the  Green- 
chequered,  Pieris  daplidice;  tho  Green-veined,  P. 
napi;  the  Largo  White,  P.  brassicce;  tho  Marble 
White,  Melanagria  galathea:  the  Small  White, 
Pieris  rapce;  and  the  Wood  White,  Leucophaiia 


whistling-swan,  s. 
Ornith.:   Cygnus  musicus. 


sinapis. 

If  (1)  In  the  white:  (See  extract.) 

"It  may  be  here  explained  that  in  the  white  is  a  cabinet- 
making  term  for  unpolished  goods." — Echo,  Nov.  80,  1886. 

(2)  White  softening  of  the  brain: 

Pathol.:  [SOFTENING.] 

If  White-antimonial  ore  =  Vnlentimte:  VVhite- 
arsenic= Arsenolite ;  Wliite-copperas=Gostori«e  or 
Coquimbite;  White-copper  ore  =  Kyrosite;  White- 
garnet=  Leucite ;  White-iron  pyrites=.Mare<mre; 
White-lead  ore  =  Cerustite :  White-nickel  =  Ram- 

[HOOPER  (2),  SWAN,  melsbergite;  White-tellurium  =  8ylvenite;  White- 
vitriol= Goslarite, 


white-bearded 

white-admiral,  s. 

Entomolotiy :  Limenitis  Camilla  (orsibylla).  [AD- 
MIRAL, C.  2.J 

white-amphisbsena,  s. 

Zoology:  Amphisbaena  alba,  eighteen  to  twenty 
inches  long,  and  about  as  thick  as  a  man  s  finger. 

[AMPHI8B.ENID.S.] 

white-antimony,  s.    [VALENTINITE.] 

white-ants,  s.  pi. 

Entomol.:  A  popular  name  for  any  of  theTermi- 
tidee(q.v.).  The  resemblance  to  the  ants,  lormi- 
cidie,  &c.,  is  in  the  general  aspect,  their  life  11 
social  communities,  the  appearance  at  certain 
times  of  many  winged  individuals,  and  the  nature 
of  tho  habitations.  But  they  belong  to  different 
orders,  the  venation  of  the  wings  being  different. 
A  white  ant  looks  not  unlike  a  soft  immature  ear- 
wig, but  without  the  forceps.  White  ants  consti- 
tute the  most  destructive  insect  pest  to  be  found  m 
the  tropics.  They  do  not  attack  human  beings, 
their  ravages  being  confined  to  property.  Ihey 
make  their  way  into  houses  through  some  minute 
aperture  which  thev  have  themselves  formed  in  the 
floor  or  in  the  wall.  Up  to  the  moment  of  emer- 
gence they  give  no  indication  of  their  existence, 
and  when  they  come  forth,  which  they  do  in  thous- 
ands, they  take  every  means  in  their  power  to  shun 
observation,  while  busily  engaged  m  destructive 
work.  Nothing  external  may  reveal  tho  fact  that 
the  joists  orrafters  on  which  they  have  been  operat- 
ing are  weakened  and  rendered  unsafe  by  being 
all  pierced  internally  with  their  galleries.  If  they 
can  effect  an  entrance  into  a  library  they  bring  up 
mud  and  construct  tunnels  with  it  so  as  to  glue  one 
book  to  another,  and  eat  away  the  leather  or  cloth 
by  which  tho  boards  were  affixed  to  the  book  "self, 
besides  rounding  off  the  angles  of  a  number  of  the 
volumes.  Whatever  is  in  danger  of  them  is  placed 
on  a  table  or  frame,  the  legs  of  which  rest  on  stono 
stands,  surrounded  by  water;  but  sooner  or  later 
the  native  servant  forgets  to  replenish  the  water, 
the  white  ants  immediately  taking  advantage  of  the 
neglect,  or  they  attempt  to  swim.  Some  perish, 
while  the  survivors  pass  the  fosse  on  tho  dead 
bodies  of  their  comrades  and  are  soon  at  work. 
Every  historical  document  in  India  is  in  danger 
from  these  destructive  creatures.  Professor  Drum- 
mond  suggests  that  white  ants  probably  render  the 
same  service  in  the  tropics  which  earthworms  do 
in  temperate  lands. 

white-arsenic,  s.    [AESENIOUS-OXIDE.] 

white-ash,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  An  American  tree,  Fraxinusamericana; 
2)  Pyrus  aucuparia.  (Britten  <£  Holland.) 

white-ash,  herb,  s. 

Bot.  •  JEgopodium  podagraria.  (Britten  <t  Hol- 
land.) 

white-back,  s. 

Bot.:  Populus  alba.  Named  from  the  white  color 
of  the  leaves  on  their  lower  side. 

white-backed  coly,  s. 

Ornithology:  Colius  capensis,  from  South  Africa. 
Length  about  fourteen  inches ;  ash-colored,  rump 
and  lower  back  glossed  with  red,  white  line  (bor- 
dered on  each  side  with  a  broader  black  one)  from 
shoulders  to  rump. 

white-hacked  skunk,  s. 

Zoology :  Mephitis  (or  Spilogale)  putorius.  from 
South  America,  Mexico,  and  tho  southwest  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  larger  than  the  Common 
Skunk,  from  which  it  is  also  distinguished  by  its 
short  white  tail. 

white-barred  clearwing,  s. 

Entom.:  A  European  Hawk  Moth.  Trochilium 
sphegiforme  (Staint on)  =Sesia  sphegiformis.  (Neii<- 
man.)  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  stem  of  the 
alder. 

white-bay,  s. 

Bot.:  Magnolia glauca.    (Oyilvie.) 

white-beam,  s. 

Bot.:  Pyrus  aria.  Named  from  the  white  down 
on  the  young  shoots  and  the  under  side  of  tho 
leaves. 

white-bear,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Ursus  maritimus,  the  Polar  Bear  (q.  v.). 
The  name  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer,  as  only  the 
young  bears  are  roallj;  white,  tho  fur  in  adults 
changing  to  a  creamy  tint,  whence  Scotch  whalers 
sometimes  call  this  animal  tho  Brownie. 

white-beard,  s.  A  man  having  a  white  or  gray 
beard ;  a  gray-beard ;  an  old  man. 

"  White-beards  have  armed  their  thin  and  hairless 
scalps."  Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii. 2. 

white-bearded,  adj.  Having  a  white  or  gray 
beard. 

white-bearded  monkey : 

Zool.:  Semnopithecus  nestor,  a  native  of  Ceylon. 


boll     bfiy;     pout,    ]6wl;     cat,    cell,    chorus,     9hin,    bench;    go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,     -tian  =  snan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     tion,     -§ioa  =  zhnn.     -tious,     -cious, 


sin,    as,;     expect,    Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -We,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


white-beech 

white -beech,  s. 

Bot. :  Fagus  sylvatica,  var.  atnericana. 

white-bellied  sea-eagle,  «•. 

Omith. :  Haliceetus  leucogaster,  from  Australia 
and  the  Moluccas,  ranging  to  India  and  Cochin 
China. 

white-bellied  seal.  s. 

Zool.:  Monachus  albiventer.    [MONK-SEAL.] 

white-bellied  watermoase,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Hydromys  leucoyaster,  a  small  rat-like 
rodent  from  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's 
Land. 

white-ben,  i. 

Sot. :  Silene  inflata. 

white-bismuth  8. 

Chemistry  db  Comm.:  Bismuth  subnitrate.  [BIS- 
MUTH, 3.] 

white-blaze,  s.    [WHITE-FACE.] 

white-blow,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Draba  verna;  (2)  Saxifraga  tridacty- 
lites. 
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white-caterpillar,  s. 

En/inn.:  The  larva  of  the  Magpie  Moth  (q.  v.). 
white-cedar,  s. 

Bot.:  (I)  Cupressus  thyoides;  (2)  Melia  azeda- 
rach. 

white-centaury,  s. 

Botany:  Centaurea  alba,  a  native  of  Southern 

Europe. 

white-chalk,  s. 

GeoL:  [CHALK,  A.  II.  2.  (1).] 

white-clergy,  s. 

Ecclesiol.  e?  Church  Hist.  :  The  parish  priests  in 
Russia,  as  distinguished  from  the  black  clergy  or 
monks. 

white-cloud  illuminator,  s. 

Microscopy:  A  reflector  to  illuminate  an  object 
with  a  subdued  white  light,  such  as  is  obtained 
from  a  bright  white  cloud.  In  place  of  a  plane  mir- 
ror, a  surface  of  pounded  glass  or  plaster  of  Paris  is 
used. 

white-clover,  s. 


sa^tu^aUr"^^^ 


white-bordered  butterfly,  s. 

Entomology :  Vanessa  antiopa,  a  butterfly,  better 
known  as  the  Camberwell  Beauty.  Wings  purplish- 
chocolate,  with  broad  whitish  hind  margins,  and  a 
broad  black  band  with  eix  or  seven  blue  spots  on 
each  wing,  the  fore  pair  also  with  two  whitish 
spots.  Caterpillar  spinous,  black,  dotted  with 
white,  and  with  a  red  spot  on  each  segment  from 
the  fourth  to  the  eleventh ;  it  feeds  on  Salijc  alba. 

white-bottle,  s. 

Bot. :  Silene  inflata.  So  named  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Blue-bottle,  Centaurea  cyanus. 

white-boy,  white-boyism,  subst.  [WHITEBOY, 
WHTTEBOYISM.] 

white-brant,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  Snow-goose  (q.  v.). 

white-brass,  subst.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc, 
with  sufficient  of  the  latter,  or  of  nickel,  lead,  &c., 
to  give  it  a  white  color. 

white-bream,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Abramis  blicca.  a  British  and  European 
species.  It  is  about  a  foot  long,  silvery-white,  some- 
times with  a  bluish  tinge. 

twhite-breasted,  a.  Having  a  white  breast  or 
bosom.  (Tennyson:  CEnone,b6.) 

White-Brethren,  s.  pi. 

Church  History :  A  body  of  enthusiasts  who  ap- 
peared in  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and,  under  the  leadership  of  a  priest 
claiming  to  be  Elias,  declared  a  crusade  against 
the  Turks  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Holy 
Land.  They  were  met  at  Viterbo  by  the  Papal 
troops,  and  were  dispersed.  Their  leader  was  car- 
ried to  Rome,  where  he  was  burnt  as  a  heretic  in 
14t«. 

white-brindled  moth,  s. 

Entom. :  A  common  European  moth,  Scopula 
olimlis.  Fore  wings  dark-gray,  with  a  white  blotch 
and  spots.  Larva  transparent,  feeding  on  various 
low  plants. 

white-bristle,  s.   [SPLENIC-FEVER,  3.] 

white-bug,  s.  An  insect  which  injures  vines  and 
some  other  species  of  fruit. 

white-butterfly,  s. 

Entom.  (pi.) :  The  genus  Pieris,  or  the  sub-family 
Pieridi  (q.  v.). 

white  cabbage-butterfly,  ». 

Entom.:  The  genus  Pieris  (q.  v.). 

white-campion,  a. 

Bot.:  Lychnis  vespertina.  The  flowers  are  fra- 
grant in  the  evening.  It  grows  in  fields,  under 
hedgerows,  &c. 

white-caudlewood,  8. 

Bot.:  Amyris  toxifera,  a  large  tree  with  pinnate 
leaves  and  bunches  of  purple  pear-shaped  fruits, 
tasting  like  the  balsam  of  copaiba.  The  juice  of 
the  tree  is  as  black  as  ink ;  its  wood  has  a  pleasant 
smell  and  takes  a  flue  polish.  It  grows  in  the  Car- 
olines. [JANCA.] 

white-canons,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist.:  A  popular  name  for  the  Premon- 
stratensians. 

white-cap, «. 

1.  Bot. :  Aaaricus  arvensis.    [AGAEICCS.] 

2.  ZoOl. :  The  Tree  Sparrow  or  Mountain  Spar- 
row, Pyrgita  montana. 


vate  or  obcordate,  toothed,  sometimes  with  a  semi- 
lunar  band  at  the  base  ;  flowers  white  or  somewhat 
roseate. 

white-coat,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  The  phenomenon  so  carefully  described  by  him  was 
simply  a  '  white-coat,1  or  young  six-weeks-old  seal."  — 
Blackwovd's  Magazine,  July,  1873,  p.  54. 

white-cola,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  seeds  of  Slerculia  macrocarpa.  They 
are  very  bitter  and  are  used  by  the  negroes  of  the 
Guinea  coast  as  a  condiment.  [COLA.] 

white-colon,  s. 

Entom.:  Mamestra  albicolon.  a  European  Night- 
moth.  The  wings  are  dark-  brown,  mottled  and 
marbled  with  darker  colors.  The  caterpillar  feeds 
on  lettuce,  &c. 

white-copper,  s.    White  tombac.    [TOMBAC.] 

white-corpuscles,  s.  pi.    [CORPUSCLE,  II.  2.  (1).] 

white-crested  plantain-eater,  s. 

Ornith.:  Corythaix  musophaga.  [MUSOPHAGIX.S:.] 

white-crime,  «.  An  offense  against  the  law  which 
is  not  condemned  by  the  feeling  of  the  community. 

"At  present,  when  an  Irishman  is  accused  in  Ireland  of 
what  is  called  a  white-crime  by  his  fellow-countrymen 
(such,  for  instance,  as  the  murder  of  a  care-taker  or  a 
landlord)  the  difficulty  is  not  only  with  the  jury  bat  with 
the  witnesses."—^.  James's  Gazette,  May  21,  1887. 

white-crop,  ». 

Agric.  :  A  term  applied  to  grain  crops,  as  wheat, 
barley,  oats  and  rye,  which  whiten  or  lose  their 
color  as  they  ripen,  in  contradistinction  to  green- 
crop,  root-crop,  &c. 

white-cross  knight,  s.  A  Knight  Hospitaller. 
The  order  wore  a  white  cross  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Knights  Templar,  who  wore  a  red  one. 

White-cross  Society,  s.  A  society  instituted  in 
or  about  1W3,  at  Bishop-Auckland,  Edgland,  to  urge 
upon  men  the  obligation  of  personal  purity  ;  to  raise 
the  tone  of  public  opinion  upon  questions  of  mo- 
rality ;  and  to  inculcate  a  respect  for  womanhood. 

white-dammar,  s. 

Bot.  <£  Comm.  :  A  gum  resin  produced  by  Valeria 
indica.  [VATEEIA.] 

white-deal,  s.    The  timber  of  Abies  ercelsa. 

white-ear,  subst.    A  bird,  the   Fallow-finch  or 
Wheatear. 
white-elephant,  s. 

1.  Lit.  &  ZoOl.  :  An  elephant  affected  with  albin- 
ism.   Such  animals  appear  to  have  been  known  to 
the  ancients  (Milan.  iii.  46;  HOT.  Ep.  ii.  1.  195). 
They  are  highly  esteemed  by  some  eastern  poten- 
tates, and  are  considered  sacred  in  Siam.    A  speci- 
men purchased  by  Mr.  Barnum  from  KingTheebaw 
of  Burmah  was  brought  to  America  in  1884.    It 
stood  seven  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  the  face,  ears, 
front  of  trunk,  fore  feet,  and  part  of  breast  were  of 
a  light  ash  color. 

2.  Fig.:  A  present  which  does  one  much  more 
harm  than  good,  or  more  generally  any  nominal  ad- 
vantage which  has  this  effect.    It  is  generally  re- 
ported that  when  the  king  of  Siam  desires  to  ruin 
any  one,  he  makes  him  a  present  of  a  white  ele- 
phant [1.].    The  sacred  elephant  has  an  enormous 
appetite,  and.  being  sacred,  it  is  a  crime  to  let  it 
die,  so  that  the  gift  generally  entails  ruin  on  the 
recipient. 

white-ermine,  s. 

Entom.:  Spilosomamenthastri.  (Stainton.)  Arc- 
tiamenthastri.  (Newman.)  One  of  the  Chelonidae 
(approximately=Arctiidae,  q.  v.).  Fore  wings,  yel- 
lowish white,  with  four  curved,  transverse  rows  of 


white-goby 

black  spots ;  hind  wings  white,  spotted  with  black. 
Expansion  of  wings,  1  j  or  1  j  inches.  Abdomen  yel- 
low, with  black  spots.  Larva  black,  with  long 
hairs  ;  it  feeds  on  various  low  plants. 

white-eye,  s. 

Ornithology:  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
Zosterops  iq.  v.i.  from  tln>  fact  that  the  eyes  are 
encircled  with  compact  white  feathers. 

twhite-eyed,  adj.  Having  pale,  lusterless  eyes. 
(Tennyson:  Palace  of  Art,  239.) 

White-eyed  duck: 

Ornith.:  Fitligulti  ni/roca,  allied  to  the  Pochard 
(q.  v.),  but  distinguished  from  it  by  having  the 
irides  white,  and  a  broad  white  bar  on  the  wing. 
An  irregular  winter  and  spring  visitor  to  Britain, 
principally  occurring  on  the  east  coast. 

white-eyelid  monkey,  s.   [MANGABEY.] 

white-face,  white-blaze,  s.  A  white  mark  in 
the  forehead  of  a  horse,  descending  almost  to  the 

nose. 

white-faced,  a. 

1.  Having  a  white  or  pale  face,  as  from  fear,  grief, 
illness,  or  the  like ;  pale-faced. 

2.  Having  a  white  front,  surface,  or  aspect. 

"  That  pale,  that  white-faced  shore, 
Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides." 
Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii.  L 
White-faced  duck : 

Ornith.:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  female 
of  the  Scaup,  from  its  having  a  white  band,  which 
grows  broader  with  age,  at  the  base  of  the  bill. 
[SCACP  (3).] 

twhite-favored,  adj.  Wearing  or  decked  with 
white  rosettes  or  favors.  (Tennyson:  In  Atemoriu m . 
Cone.  90.) 

white-feather,  s.  The  symbol  of  cowardice,  a 
term  introduced  in  the  days  when  cock-fighting  was 
in  vogue.  As  a  thoroughbred  gamecock  has  im 
white  feathers,  a  white  feather  was  a  proof  that 
the  bird  was  not  game.  (Generally  used  in  the 
phrases,  To  show  the  white-feather,  To  have  a  ich  ite 
feather  in  one's  wiitg.) 

white-film,  s.  A  white  film  growing  over  the 
eyes  of  sheep  and  causing  blindness. 

white-florin,  s. 

Bot.:  Agrostis  alba. 

white-fish,  s. 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  general  term  for  whitings  and 
haddocks. 

II.  Ichthyology: 

1.  A   popular   name   for   the   genus    Leuciscus. 
(Gunther:  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  599.) 

2.  An  American  name  for  the  genus  Coregonus. 
(Gunther:  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  648.) 

white-flowered,  adject.    Bearing  white  flowers., 
(Tennyson:  Godiva,  63.) 
white-flag,  s. 

1.  A  flag  of  truce, 

2.  The  flag  of  France  under  the  Bourbons.    The 
field  was  wiiite,  with  the  royal  arms  on  an  escutch- 
eon, surmounted  by  a  crown. 

white-flux,  s. 

Metall. :  A  compound  of  potassic  carbonate  and 
niter. 

White-foot,  K.  A  white  mark  on  the  foot  of  a 
horse,  from  the  fetlock  to  the  corona. 

white-footed  hapalote,  s. 

Zool. :  Hapalotis  albipes,  from  the  mountainou.* 
parts  of  New  South  Wales.  It  is  about  the  sizenf 
a  rat,  smoky  brown  in  color,  with  the  feet  and  belly 
white. 

white-footed  mouse,  s.    [DEER-MOUSE.] 

•White  Friars,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  A  popular  English  name  in  pre- 
Reformation  times  for  the  friars  of  Our  Lady  of 
Mountl'armel,now  generally  known  as  Carmelites, 
The  name  had  reference  to  the  fact  that  they  v 
over  the  brown  habit  a  white  scapular  and  cloak. 
[CARMELITE,  SCAPULAR,  B.  1.] 

"They  were  recognized  as  one  of  the  Mendicant 
orders;  our  ancestors  knew  them  as  the  White  Frv'-irs."— 
Addis  &  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  121. 

white-fronted  lemur,  s. 

Zool. :  .Lemur  albifrons,  from  Madagascar.  It  is 
easily  distinguished  by  the  broad  band  of  white 
fur  encircling  the  forehead,  cheeks,  and  ears. 

white-frost,  s.    Hoar-frost. 

white-goby,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Latrunculus  pellucidus,  a  very  small 
Goby,  common  in  some  localities  in  Europe.  It  is 
distinguished  by  its  transparent  body,  wide  mouth, 
and  single  row  of  teeth.  It  lives  but  one  year,  and 
is  the  only  known  instance  of  what  may  be  called 
an  "  annual "  vertebrate.  The  spawning  season  is 
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June  and  July  ;  the  eggs  are  hatched  in  August,  and 
the  young  nsh  attain  thoir  full  growth  between 
October  and  December.  In  July  and  August  the 
adults  die  off,  and  by  September  only  the  fry  are  to 
be  found.  (ffiinther:  Study  of  Fishes.) 

white-grouse,  white-ptarmigan, ». 

Ornith.:  Lagopus  albus.    [WILLOW-GROUSE.] 

white-gum,  s.  A  kind  of  gum-rash,  Strophulus 
ulliiilim,  iu  which  the  pimples  are  small,  hard,  aud 
whitish.  [STROPHULUS.] 

white- gunpowder,  s.  A  blasting  mixture  com- 
posed of  chlorate  of  potash,  dried  ferrocyauido  of 
potassium  and  sugar.  It  is  now  rarely  used  owing 
to  its  liability  to  explode  during  manufacture, 
transport,  or  the  like. 

white-haired,  a.  Having  white  hair.  (Tenny- 
son :  Tithonuis,  8.) 

white-handed,  a. 

Lit. :  Having  white  hands. 

White-handed  mistress,  one  sweet  word  with  thee." 
Shakesp. :  Love's  Labor'*  Lost,  v.  2. 

Fig. :  Having  clean  or  unstained  hands ;  free 
>m  guilt. 

White-handed  gibbon:  [LAR-GIBBON.] 
white-hass,  s.    Sausages  stuffed  with  oatmeal 
and  suet.     (Scotch.) 

"There  is  black-pudding  and  mhtte-hass — try  whilk  ye 
like  best.' — Scott:  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  zii. 

White  Hats, s.  pi. 

Hist. :  The  name  given  to  a  democratic  faction 

Inch,  commencing  in  1377  at  Ghent,  tho  next  year 
rose  in  revolt,  and  continued  to  give  trouble  till  the 
accession  of  Philip  II.  of  Burgundy,  in  1384. 

white-head,  s. 

Bot.:  Parthenmm  hysterophorus,  from  Jamaica. 

white-headed  duck,  s. 

Ornith. :  Erismatura  leucocephala^  from  south- 
•eastern  Europe  and  northern  Africa.  [STIFF- 
TAILED  DUCKS.] 

white-headed  sail,  s.   [SAKI.] 

white-headed  titmouse,  s. 

Ornith.:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  species  of 
.Acredula,  from  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  in  which 
the  whole  of  tho 
head  is  white. 
It  is  closely  allied 
to.  if  not  identi- 
cal with  .the  Long- 
tailed  Titmouse , 
Acredula  caudata 
tfParus  caud  ic- 
tus). 

white-heat,  s.  Titmice. 

The  degree  of  heat          A.  White-headed  Titmouse, 
at    which    bodies  B.  Long-tailed  Titmouse, 

become  incandes- 
cent and  appear  white  from  tho  bright  glow  which 
they  emit. 

white-hellebore,  subst.  [HELLEBORE,  *!,  VERA- 

BUM>] 

white-herring,  s.    The  common  herring,  fresh 
r  salted,  but  not  smoked  for  preservation,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  red-herring, 
white-hoop,  s. 

Bot. :  A  Jamaica  name  for  Tournefortia  bicolor. 
*white-hooved,  a.    Having  white  hoofs. 
"A  jet-black  gout,  white-horned,  white-hooved." 

Tennyson    (Enone,  60. 

white-horehound,  s.    [MARRUBIUM.] 
white-horned,  adj.    Having  white  horns.    (See 
'    ict  under  WHITE-HOOVED.) 
white-horse,  s. 

Bot.:  Portlandiagrandiflora,  a  Jamaica  plant. 
White-horses,  8.  pi.    A  name  given  to  tossing, 
Mte-topped  waves. 
"The  bay  is  now  curling  and  writhing  in  while-horses." 
-C.  Ktngtley,  in  Life,  i.  168. 

White  House,  ».  A  name  applied  to  the  Presi- 
dential mansion  iu  Washington.  The  name  arose 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  built  of  stone  and  painted 
white.  By  metonymy  the  name  has  been  applied 
to  tho  office  of  the  presidency  itself.  There  are 
several  other  mansions  and  plantations  in  the 
southern  states  which  have  borrowed  this  title. 

white-indigo,  s.    [INDIGOGEN.] 

white-iron,  a.  Thin  sheet-iron  covered  with  a 
»a ting  of  tin. 

white-lady,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Snowdrop  (q.  v.).  Britten  &  Holland 
five  this  on  the  authority  of  Ouida  in  Strathmore. 

white-land,  s.    A  tough,  clayey  soil,  of  a  whitish 

ue  when  dry,  but  blackish  after  rain. 
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white-laurel,  s.    [BEAVER-TEEE.] 

white-lead,  s.  A  dense  white  powder,  insoluble 
in  water,  but  easily  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  or 
acetic  acid ;  extensively  employed  iu  painting. 
[CERUSE,  1.,  LEAD-CAUBOXATE,  I.] 

white-leaf  tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Pi/rus  aria.  (Evelyn.)  Named  from  the 
silvery  under-surfaceof  the  leaves. 

white-league,  «.  The  name  given  a  semi-mili- 
tary  organization,  gathered  to  repress  the  negroes 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  who,  it  was  asserted, 
were  meditating  insurrection.  The  organization 
had  its  inception  in  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  in 
1874,  and  upon  the  refusal  of  the  city  authorities  to 
allow  the  landing  of  a  cargo  of  fire-arms,  which  the 
league  had  imported  from  New  York,  a  riot  ensued 
which  resulted  in  more  than  one  hundred  deaths. 
The  league  afterward  became  a  powerful  factor  in 
Louisiana  politics,  and,  more  than  any  other 
agency,  helped  the  Democrats  to  a- control  of  the 
state  government,  although  the  colored  voting 
population,  which  was  almost  a  unit  of  .Republican 
politics,  largely  out-numbered  the  white  Demo- 
crats. The  existence  of  this  organization  was  an 
occasion  of  much  rancorous  argumentt  thoir  oppo- 
nents charging  them  with  fraud  and  intimidation 
in  the  matter  of  elections,  while  their  friends  on 
the  other  hand,  and  perhaps  justifiably,  claimed 
that  such  an  organization  was  necessary  to  hold  in 
chock  a  lawless  and  irresponsible  element  with 
which  the  municipal  and  state  governments  had 
shown  themselves  utterly  unable  to  cope.  In  late 
years  the  organization  has  been  in  a  state  of 
quiescence,  for  although  on  more  than  one  occasion 
mob  violence  has  temporarily  been  exerted  in  the 
state,  the  acts  done  could  not  be  traced  to  the 
agency  of  the  league. 

white-leather,  s,    [WHITLEATHER,  1.] 

white-leg,  a. 

Pathol.:  Phlegmasia  dolens  (q.  v.). 

white-legged,  a.    Having  white  legs. 

white-leprosy,  s. 

Pathol, ;  Leprosy  characterized  by  morbid  white- 
ness of  the  skin.  (2  Kings  v.  27;  cf.  also  Exod.  iv. 
6.)  Heb.  tsaraath.  from  tsara=  (1)  to  prostrate ;  (2) 
to  affect  with  leprosy.  Probably  the  tuberculated 
variety  of  Elephantiasis grceca.  Itdoesnotexactly 
correspond  to  the  ancient  description,  but  diseases 
often  somewhat  alter  their  character.  It  is  still 
characterized  atone  stage  by  white  spots,  and  the 
change  to  white  of  the  hair  of  the  head  and  beard, 
but  the  whole  surface  of  the  skin  is  not  white. 
There  is  also  aleucopathic  sub-variety  of  the  non- 
tuberculated  leprosy,  in  which  there  are  white 
spots  or  blotches  on  the  skin.  [ELEPHANTIASIS, 
LEPROSY.] 

*WhiteLias,s. 

GeoL:  The  name  given  by  Mr.  William  Smith  to 
certain  cream-colored  limestones  in  the  West  of 
England,  since  shown  by  Mr.  Charles  Moore  to 
belong  to  the  Rhaetic  formation. 

White-lie,  8.  A  lie  for  which  some  kind  of  excuse 
can  be  made;  a  false  statement  made  in  the  interest 
of  peace,  reconciliation,  harmless  sport,  or  the  like ; 
a  harmless  or  non-malicious  falsehood';  a  pious 
fraud.  [Cf.  WHITE-CRIME,  WHITE-WITCH.] 

"  Sir  George  has  told  me  n  lie — a  white-lie  he  says,  but  I 
hate  a  white.lie."— Mad.  D'Arblau:  Diary,  iv.  287. 

white-light,  s. 

Optics:  The  apparently  simple  sensation  whiciiis 
nevertheless  really  produced  on  the  retina  by  a  cer- 
tain mixture  of  colors.  Ordinarily  white  light  is 
composed  of  the  whole  of  the  visible  colors  of  the 
spectrum,  as  in  sunlight;  and  the  fact  of  white 
resulting  from  this  mixture  can  be  demonstrated  in 
many  ways,  as  by  re-uniting  the  spectral  colors 
themselves,  or  by  revolving  rapidly  a  disc  [NEW- 
TON'S DISC]  painted  with  the  colors  iu  separate  sec- 
tors. A  similar  mixture  of  pigments  fails,  partly 
because  the  pigments  themselves  are  never  pure 
colors,  and  partly  and  chiefly  because  pigments  act 
rather  as  absorbents  of  the  light  reflected  from  the 
paper  or  other  colors  underneath  than  as  additional 
illuminating  colors.  White  light  can,  however,  be 
also  compounded  of  three,  or  of  only  two  colors, 
which  are  then  called  complementary  colors.  Such 
white  is  quite  undistinguishablo  by  the  eye  from 
white  compounded  of  all  the  colors;  and  hence  it 
follows  that  the  eye  is  not  an  ultimate  appeal  in 
such  matters,  but  is  easily  deceived  by  apparently 
similar  total  results  really  compounded  of  quite 
different  materials.  The  same  applies  to  colors, 
which  can  also  be  imitated  so  far  as  the  eye  can 
judge,  but  analysis  by  the  prism  roveals  the  differ- 
ent composition  of  the  light  instantly . 

white-lily,  s. 

Bot.:  Lilium  candidum.    [LiLitJM,  IT.] 
white-lime,  s.    A  solution  or  preparation  of  lime 
used  for  whitewashing ;  a  variety  of  whitewash. 


white-pinion 

white-limed,  adj.  Whitewashed,  or  plastered 
with  lime. 

"Ye  wlu'te-lintt'tt  walls!  ye  alehouse  painted  signs!" 
Shakesp..-  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  2. 

white-line,  s. 

1.  Print. ;  A  blank  apace  between  lines  of  type. 

2.  Naut. :  An  untarred  cord  or  rope, 
white-line  dart,  s. 

Entom.:  A  very  common  European  Night  Moth, 
Agrotis  tritici.  Wings,  dark-brown,  varied  by  brown 
of  paler  tint.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  garden  weeds 
and  vegetables. 

White-liner,  s.  A  member  of  the  white  or  Demo- 
cratic party  as  opposed  to  one  of  the  Republican  or 
negro  party  in  the  South. 

white-lipped  peccary,  s.    [PECCARY.] 

*white-listed,  a.  Having  white  stripes  or  lists 
on  a  darker  ground.  (Tennyson:  Merlinand  Vivien, 
788.) 

*White-livered,  a.    Cowardly,  pusillanimous. 
"  White-liver' il  runagate,  what  doth  he  there?" 

Shakesp..-  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

^T  From  the  old  notion  that  cowardly  persons  had 
pale-colored  or  bloodless  livers. 

"How  many  cowards    .    .    .    inward  searched 
Have  livers  white  as  milk." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

white-magic,  s.    [MAGIC,  1[  (5).] 

white-manganese,  s.  An  ore  of  manganese; 
carbonate  of  manganese. 

white-marked  moth,  s. 

Entom.;  A  European  Night-moth,  TcBniocampa, 
leucoyrapha.  Fore  wings  of  a  brick-dust  color,  with 
spots  and  dots ;  hind  wings  pale  reddish  brown. 

white-meat,  s. 

1.  Food  composed  of  milk,  cheese,  butter,  eggs, 
and  the  like. 

"The  country-men  who  fed  on  white  meats  made  of 
milk."— Camdeu:  Hint.  Q.  Elizabeth  (an.  1685). 

2.  Certain  delicate  flesh  used  for  food,  as  poultry* 
rabbits,  veal,  and  the  like.    (Simmonds.) 

white-metal,  s. 

1.  A  term  usually  applied  to  an  alloy  in  which 
zinc,  tin,  nickel,  or  lead  is  in  such  quantity  as  to 
give  it  a  white  color. 

2.  Any  of  the  soft  metals,  usually  of  a  light  colorf 
used  for  bearings  in  machinery. 

white-mold,  s. 

Bot.  (pi.) :  The Mncedines  (q.  v.). 
*white-money,  a.    Silver  coin, 
white-mouse,  s. 

Zo6l. :  An  albino  variety  of  the  Common  Mouse 
(Mus  musculus).  [MousE,  s.,  II.  3.] 

white-mustard,  s. 

Bot. :  BrassicaorSinapis  alba.  It  is  hispid,  with 
reflexed  hairs,  the  stem  one  to  three  feet  high,  the 
leaves  lyrato-pinnatitid  or  pinnate,  the  flowers 
yellow. 

white-necked  otary,  s. 

Zool.:  Otaria  albicollis  (Neophoca  lobata.  Gray), 
from  Australia.  Adult  males  from  eight  to  nine 
feet  long,  and  larger  specimens  are  said  to  occur. 
Face,  neck, under-surf ace,  back,  aud  sides  blackish- 
brown,  passing  into  slaty-gray  on  the  extremities ; 
hinder  half  of  the  crown,  nape,  and  back  of  neck 
rich  fawn.  Called  also  Australian  Sea  Lion,  Gray's 
Australian  Hair  Seal,  and,  from  the  peculiar  light 
color  on  the  head,  Cowled  and  Counsellor  Seal. 

white-noddy,  white-tern,  s. 

Ornith.:  Gygis  Candida^  from  the  South  Pacific. 
The  plumage  is  pure  white  and  of  silky  softness, 
whence  it  is  also  called  the  Silky  Tern. 

white-nosed  monkey,  s.    [VAULTING-MONKEY.] 

white-nun,  s.    The  Smew  (q.  v.). 

white-oak,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Quercus  pedunculata;  (2)  Q.dlba;  (3) 
In  New  South  Wales,  Ca^uarina  leptoclada. 

white-oak  cheese,  a.  Tough,  hard  cheese,  made 
from  skim  milk. 

White  Penitents,  a.  pi. 

Church  Hist.:  The  White  Brethren  (q.  v.). 

white-pepper,  s.    [PEPPER,  s.  2.] 

white-pine,  s. 

Botany  tfr  Commercial : 

1.  Pinus  strobus.    It  is  the  American  tree  best 
adapted  for  masts.     Called  also    the   Weymouth 
Pine. 

2.  Pinus  tceda.    [PINUS.] 
white-pinion  spotted  moth,*. 

Entom.:  A  European  Geometer  Moth  (Corycia 
taminata],  with  white  wings.  The  caterpillar, 
which  is  green  or  purple-brown,  feeds  on  the  wild 
cherry. 
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white-point 


•white-point,  s. 

Entom.:  A  European  Night-moth,  Leucania  albi- 
puncta. 

white-poplar,  s.    [ABELE,  PoprLUs.] 

•white-poppy,  s. 

Sot.:  Papaver  somniferum.    [PAPAYEH.] 

white-pot,  subst.  A  kind  of  dish  made  of  milk, 
sliced  rolls,  eggs,  sugar,  &c.,  baked  in  a  pot  or  in  a 
bowl  placed  in  a  quick  oven. 

"  Cornwall  squab-pye,  and  Devon  white-pot  brings." 
Xing:  On  Cookery. 

white-potherb,  s. 

Hot.:  Valerianella  olitoria. 

white-precipitate,  s. 

Chem.:  (NHjHg  ")C1.  Ammonio<hloride  of  mer- 
cury. Discovered  by  Raymond  Lully  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  obtained  by  adding  ammonia 
to  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (mercuric 
chloride).  It  is  a  heavy  white  powder,  inodorous, 
but  possessing  a  metallic  taste  ;  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  and  easily  decomposed  by  heat. 
It  is  a  violent  poison,  but  is  used  in  pharmacy  in 
the  form  of  an  ointment,  as  a  stimulating  applica- 
tion in  chronic  skin  diseases,  and  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  lice. 

white  prominent-moth,  a. 

Entom.  :  A  European  moth,  Notodonta  tricolor. 
Fore  wings  white,  with  black  spots  ;  hind  wings 
light  and  spotless. 

white-pudding,  s. 

1.  A  pudding  madeof  milk,  eggs,  flour,  and  butter. 

2.  A  kind  of  sausage  made  of  oatmeal  mixed  with 
suet,  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  stuffed 
into  a  proper  intestine. 

white-pyrites,  s.    [WHITE,  If.] 

White  Quakers,  s.pl. 

Church  Hist.:  The  name  given  to  those  Quakers 
who  seceded  from  the  Irish  body  about  1840,  from 
their  habit  of  dressing  in  white.  They  form  a  small 
community,  chiefly  confined  to  Dublin.  Blunt  says 
they  are  "Antinomians  of  the  worst  description." 

white-rag  worm,  s.   [LURO.] 

white-rent,  s. 

1.  In  Devon  and  Cornwall,  England,  a  rent  or 
duty  of  eightpence  payable  by  every  tinner  to  the 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  as  lord  of  the  soil. 

2.  A  kind  of  rent  paid  in  silver,  or  white-money. 
white-rhinoceros,  s.     [RHINOCEROS,  1.  (1)  (c).] 
White  Eibbon  Gospel  Army,  «. 

Church  Hist.  :  A  religious  sect  or  Christian  society 
giving  special  attention  to  moral  purity.    They  first 
registered  placesof  worship  in  England  in  18&4,  and 
havo  since  extended  to  this  country. 
white-robed,  a. 
1.  Wearing  white  robes. 

"  The  white-robed  choir  attendant." 
Wordsworth:  Thanksgiving  Ode,  Jan.  18,  1816. 

•2.  White  with  foam  or  spray. 

"When  copious  rains  have  magnified  the  streams 
Into  a  loud  and  white-robed  waterfall." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii 

white-root,  s. 

Sot.  :  Polygonatum  offlcinale. 

•white-rope,  s.    [WHITE-LINE,  2.] 

•white-rose,  s. 

Dot  .  :  The  popular  name  for  any  rose  of  which  the 
bloom  is  white.  [ROSE,  «.,  V  (2J.J 

white-rot,  «. 

Bot.  :  (1)  One  of  the  popular  names  for  the  genus 
Hydrocotyle  (q.  v.)  ;  (2)  Pinguicula  v/idyaris, 

white-rubber,  s.  Caoutchouc  mixed  with  such 
quantity  of  any  white  pigment  as  to  give  a  dead 
white  color  to  it.  The  ingredients  are  added  in 
combination  with  sulphur,  so  as  to  make  a  white 
vulcanite  (q.  v.)  when  heat  is  applied.  This  name 
is  also  sometimes  applied  to  celluloid  (q.  v.). 

white-rump,  white-tail,  subst.  [WHEAT-EAR, 
Etym.] 

white-rust,  s.    [CYSTOPUS,  1.] 

white-salt,  s.  Salt  dried  and  calcined  ;  decrepi- 
tated salt. 

white-satin,  si 

1.  Ord.  Lung.^  Gin.    (Slang.} 

2.  Entom.  :  Stilpntjtia  salicis,  one  of  the  Lipar- 
irlae.    Wings  satiny-white,  somewhat  transparent  ; 
expansion  of  wings,  two  inches.    Larva  whitish, 
tnbercled,  feeding  on  poplars  and  willows. 

white-shafted  fantail,  s. 

Ornith.:  Khipidura  albiscapa. 
white-shark,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  Carcharias  Bulgaria,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  formidable  of  the  family.  It  is  a  native 
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of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas,  and  has  occasion- 
ally strayed  to  tho  British  coast.  Specimens  have 
been  known  to  attain  a  length  of  thirty  feet ;  ashen- 
brown  above,  white  below. 

white-sheep,  s. 

Hist. :  An  appellation  given  to  the  Turkomans 
who  conquered  Persia  about  1468,  but  were  expelled 
in  1501.  Named  from  their  having  a  white  sheep  on 
their  banner. 

white-skin,  «.&«. 

A.  As  adj.:  Made  of  a  white  skin. 

"Lay  aside  your  white-skin  wrapper." 

Longfellow.   Iliaicalha,  vii. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  member  of  the  white  race  of  man- 
kind ;  a  white. 

"  The  whole  of  the  white-skins  .  .  .  capable  of  mas- 
tering the  deadly  science."— Field,  Feb.  4,  1888. 

white-smut,  s. 

Veg.  Pathol.  :'The  white  slime  occurring  on  hya- 
cinth bulbs  affected  with  hyacinth  pest  (q.  v.). 

white-spot,  s. 
Entomology : 

1.  A  European  Night  Moth,  Dianthcecia  albima- 
cula.    Fore  wings  smoky  black,  tinged  with  olive, 
and  with  black  and  white  markings.    Tho  caterpil- 
lar feeds  on  Silene  nutans. 

2.  A  European    Moth,  Ennychia   octomaculata. 
Found  in  recently  cleared  places  in  woods. 

white-spotted  pinion,  s. 

Entom. :  A  European  Night-moth,  Cos  mm  diffltiis. 
Fore  wings  reddish  brown :  hind  wings  greyish 
brown,  fringed.  Tho  caterpillar  feeds  on  elm. 

white-spotted  pug,  s. 

Entom. :  A  European  Geometer  Moth,  Eupithecia 
albipunctata.  Wings  brown  speckled  with  a  darker 
color.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  blossoms  of 
Angelica  sylvestris  and  Heracleum  sphondylium. 

white-spruce,  s. 

Bot.:  Abies  alba.    [SpsucE-FiB.] 

white-spur,  s. 

Her. :  A  kind  of  esquire.    (Cowel.) 

white-squall,  s.    [SQUALL,  s.,  1  (3).] 

white  stony-corals,  s.  pi.    [MADBEPOBABIA.] 

white-stork,  s. 

Ornith. :  Ciconia  alba.    [STORK.] 

white-stuff,  s. 

Gilding :  A  composition  of  size  and  whiting  used 
by  gilders  to  cover  woodwork  on  which  gold-leaf  is 
to  be  laid. 

white-Sundays,  s.pl. 

Bot.:  A'ai'cissus  poeticus.    (Treas:.  of  Bot.) 

white-swelling,  s. 

Pathol.:  A  popular  name  for  Phlegmasia  alba 
dolens  (q.  y.).  So  named  because  the  color  of  the 
skin  remains  unaltered  notwithstanding  the  inflam- 
mation. 

white-tail,  *.    [WHITE-RUMP.] 

white-tailed  eagle,  s.   [EAGLE  (l),  *\  (U).] 

white -tailed  gnu,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Catoblepas  gnu,  the  Common  Gnu,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  C.  yorgon,  the  Brindled  Gnu,  in 
which  the  tail  is  black. 

white-tailed  mole,  s. 

Zodl. :  Talpa  leucura,  an  Indian  species,  closely 
allied  to  tho  Common  Mole,  but  differing  in  den- 
tition from  the  genus  Talpa  (q.  v.). 

white-tern, «.    [WHITE-NODDY.] 

white-thorn,  s.    [WHITETHORN.] 

white-throat,  s.    [WHITETHROAT.] 

white-throated  monitor,  s. 

Zoology:  Monitor  albogularis,  a  large  terrestrial 
species  Irom  South  Africa. 

white-throated  sparrow,  s.    [ZOXOTRICHIA.] 

white-tincture,  subst.  A  preparation  which  the 
alchemists  believed  would  turn  any  of  tiie  baser 
metals  into  silver. 

white-tips, «.  pi. 

Ornith.:  The  genus  Urosticte  (q.  v.). 

white-tombac,  s.    [TOMBAC.] 

White-trash,  subst.  A  contemptuous  appellation 
applied  by  the  Southern  slaves_  to  the  poorer  non- 
slaye-owning  whites;  usually  intensified  into  poor 
white  trash. 

white-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Alelaleuca  leucadendron ;  an  East  Indian 
evergreen  tree,  with  alternate,  long,  lanceolate, 
acuminated,  falcate,  three  to  five  nerved  leaves, 
the  flowering  branches  pendulous,  the  flowers  in 
spikes.  Cultivated  in  Britain  as  a  stove  plant. 
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*White-upturued,  a.  Turned  up  so  as  to  show 
the  white.  (Xhakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet ,  ii. -.; 

white-vine,  s. 

Bot.:  Clematis  ritalba.  [CLEMATIS,  TRAVELER'S 
Jox  (1).] 

white- vitriol,  s.    [ZINC-SULPHATE.] 

white-wagtail,  s. 

Ornith.:  Motacilla  alba.  The  beak  is  broader 
tlmrt  in  the  Pied  Wagtail  (M.  lutjitbri*.  or  •*>/«/•- 
ri'llii),  and  in  its  summer  plumage  thi-  AVIiitr 
Wagtail  has  only  the  throat  and  head  black,  while 
in  the  Piod  Wagtail  that  color  extends  over  the 
whole  of  the  head,  chest,  and  neck. 

white-walled,  a.    Having  white  walls.    (Byr 
Prisoner  of  Chillon,  xiii.) 

white-walnut,  s.    [BUTTERNUT.] 

white-wash,  s.  &  v.    \  WHITEWASH,  s.  &  r.] 

white-water,  s.  A  dangerous  disease  affecting 
sheep. 

white  water-lily,  s. 

Bot.:  Nymphcea  alba.    [NYMFH.EA.] 

white-wave,  s. 

Entom. :  A  common  European  Geometer  Motht 
Caberia  pusaria.  Fore  wings  white,  dusted  with 
gray,  and  with  three  equidistant  gray  lines,  cater- 
pillar feeding  on  birch. 

white-wax,  s.    Bleached  beeswax. 

white-weed, «. 

Botany:  (1)  Chrysanthemum  leucantheinum ;  (2) 
Anthriscus  sylvestris;  (3)  Achillea Ptarmica.  (Brit- 
ten &  Holland.) 

white-whale,  s.    [BELUGA,  2.] 

white  wild-vin«,  s. 

Bot. :  Bri/onia  dioica.  [BEYONY,  1. 1.]  So  named 
to  distinguish  it  from  Black  bryony  (q.  v.) 

white-willow,  s. 

Bot. :  Salix  alba.    [SALix.] 

white-wine,  s. 

1.  Any  wine  of  a  clear  transparent  color,  oorder- 
ing  on  white,  as  the  sour  Rhine  wines,  madeira, 
sherry,  &c.  Opposed  to  wine  of  a  deep-red  color^ 
as  port  or  burgundy. 

f2.  Gin.    (Slang.) 

"  If  he  would  call  that  first  of  goes 
By  that  genteeler  uame — white-wine." 

Randall's  Diary.    (1820.) 

white-winged  chough,  s. 

Ornith.:  Corcoran  melanorhamphus,  the  solo  spe- 
cies of  the  genus,  from  Australia. 

white-winged  crossbill,  s. 

Ornith.:  Loxia  leucoptera:  an  American  species 
sometimes  found  in  Europe.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  Common  Crossbill  by  the  wings  being 
barred  with  white,  and  from  Loxia  bifanciat(t,  the 
Two-barred  Crossbill,  by  tho  smaller  size  of  the 
white  bars. 

white-winged  lark,  s. 

Ornith.:  Melanocorypha  (Talauda)  sibirica,  a 
native  of  Asiatic  Russia,  ranging  into  Europe.  It- 
is  of  stouter  built  1  than  the  Skylark  (q.  v.) ,  and  has 
the  primaries  edged  with  dull  white.  Little  is 
known  of  its  habits. 

white-witch,  «.  A  witch  or  wizard  said  to  ex- 
ert supernatural  powers  for  good  and  not  for  evil 
purposes.  [WITCHCRAFT.] 

"  There  is  mention  of  creatures  that  they  call  white- 
witches,  which  do  only  good  turns  for  their  neighbors." — 
Cotton  Slather:  A  Discourse  on  Witchcraft  (ed.  1G89),  p.  B. 

white-wizard  s.    [WHITE-WITCH.] 

white-wolf,  s.    [WOLF.] 

white-wood, «. 

Bot. :  (1)  A  term  applied  to  a  largo  number  of 
trees,  as  Tiiia  americana,  Liriodendnm  tuli)tif<  ru. 
and  the  genus  Petrobium,  spec.  Petrobium  arttor- 
eum,  from  St.  Helena  :  (2)  The  Alburnum  (q.  v.). 

White-wood  bark:    [(  ANELLA-BAEK.] 

white-worm,  s. 

Entom. :  The  larva  of  the  Cockchafer  (q.  v.) 

*whlte,  *whyte,  r.  t.  &  i.    [WHITE,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  make  white:  to  whiten,  to  whitewash. 

"  It  is  to  be  supposed  your  passion  hath  sufficiently 
trhitfd  your  face." — Ben  Jonson:  Cynthia's  Bevels,  iii.  3. 

2.  Fig. :  To  gloss  over. 

"  Whit'st  over  all  his  vices." 

Reaum.  <£•  Flet. :  bloody  Urothere,  iv.  1.  ., 

B.  Intrans.:  To  grow orbecome  white;  to  whiten. 
White  -bait,  s.    [English  white,  and  bait.] 
Ichthyology : 

1.  A  small  European  fish  to  which  specific  and,  07 
some  authorities,  generic  distinction  has  beeft 
given  ;  in  tho  firstcaseas  Clupea  alba,  in  tho  second 
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as  Kogenia,  albat  now  known  to  bo  the  fry  of  the 
herring  (Clupea  harengus).  Whitebait  aro  caught 
chiefly  iu  tbe  estuary  ol  tho  Thames.  an<l  arr  not 
ancommon  in  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The  fishery  be- 
gins in  April  amlluststill  September,  bag-nets  sunk 
four  or  five  feet  below  the  water  being  employed. 
The  whitebait  brought  to  market  aro  from  three  to 
four  inches  long,  palo  ashy-green  above,  silvery- 
white  beneath.  They  are  of  exquisite  flavor,  and 
Greenwich  and  Blackwall  are  noted  for  whitebait 
dinners.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  for  some  yours 
had  a  whitebait  dinner  at  Greenwich  before  the  pro- 
rogation of  Parliament  in  tho  autumn,  but  tho  last 
official  whitebait  dinner  was  in  the  year  18811,  when 
the  members  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  ministry  dined  to- 
gether at  Greenwich. 

2.  A  local  name  for  Salan.r  chinensis,  called  also 
Japanese  Whitebait.  [SALANX.] 

White  -b6y,  s.  [Etym.  in  sense  1.,  doubtful;  in 
sensed,  see  extract.] 

*1.  An  old  term  of  endearment  applied  t»  a  favor- 
ite son,  dependant,  or  the  like ;  a  darling. 

"One  of  God's  whiteboys.7' — Bunyan.    (Annandale.) 

2.  A  member  of  a  secret  agrarian  association  or- 
ganized in  Ireland  about  1759  or  1760.  It  was  com- 
posed of  starving  laborers,  evicted  tenants,  and 
others  in  a  like  situation,  who  assembled  at  night 
to  destroy  the  property  or  harsh  landlords,  or  their 
agents,  the  Protestant  clergy,  tax  or  tithe  collect- 
ors, and  others  who  h  ad  made  themselves  obnoxious 
in  the  locality.  In  many  case 3  they  even  went  to 
the  extreme  of  murder. 

"The  Whiteboys  so  styled  themoalves  because  during 
their  nocturnal  excursions  they  covered  their  usual  attire 
with  white  shirts.  This  disguise  was  used  principally  to 
enable  them  while  scouring  through  the  darkness  to  rec- 
ognize each  other.  The  Whitebuys  made  war  ostensibly 
against  the  exaction  of  tithes."—  Bani nt.  (Annandale.) 

If  Walpolo.  (Letters,  iii.  250)  applies  the  term  to 
London  rioters. 

Whlte'-bd^-I^m,  8.  [English  whiteboy ,"  -ism.'} 
Tho  principles  or  practices  of  the  Whiteboys. 

Whlte'-9hap-^l,  s.  [See  def.]  A  district  in  the 
east  of  London,  England. 

Whitechapel-cart,  subst.  A  light,  two-wheeled 
spring  cart,  such  as  is  used  by  grocers,  butchers, 
&c.,  for  delivering  goods  to  their  customers.  Often 
called  Chapel-cart  or  Whitechapel.  (Eng.) 

*whlt  -ed.  *whlt-id,  *whyt-ed,  adj.  [WHITE, 
v.]  Made  white  externally  ;  whitened. 

"Thanne  Pout  seide  to  him,  thou  whitid  wal."— Wyc- 
liffe:  Dedis,  xjtiii. 

tWhite  field  -I-ans., «.  pi.   [See  dot.] 
Church  History :  The  followers  of  George  White- 
field  (1714-70),  who  separated  from  tho  Wesleys  in 
1741  on  the  question  of  personal  election,. and  estab- 
lished the  Calvinistic  Methodists  (q.  v.).    In  1748 
Whitofii'ld   became  chaplain    to   tho  Countess  of 
Huntingdon,  and  since  then  the  name  Whitofleld- 
iau  lias  fallen  into  disuse.    [HUNTINGDON,  *[.] 
*whlte'-flaw,  s.    [WHITFLAW.] 

*White'-ly\  adj.    [Eng.  white;  -ly.]    Like  on 
preaching  white  in  color;  whitish,  whitey,  pale. 

"You  have  his  whitely  look." — Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress, pt.  ii. 

whit  -en,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  whit(e~t ;  -en.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  white,  as  by  tho  application 
of  coloring  matter;  to  bleach,  to  blanch. 

"And  human  bones  yet  whiten  all  the  ground." 

Pope:  Statius;  Thebaid,  i.  391. 

,  Intrans. :  To  grow  or  become  white. 
"The  waves  roll  whitening  to  the  land." 

Scott:  Bard's  Incantation. 

rhlt  -ened,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [WHITEN,  v.] 
,  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  tho  verb.) 
,  Botany : 

1.  Covered  with  a  very  opaque  white  powder,  as 
the  leaves  of  many  cotyledons. 

2.  (Of  color) :  Slightly  covered  with  whiti;  upon  a 
darker  ground. 

whit'-en-er, «.  [Eng.  whiten;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  whitens  or  bleaches. 

white -ness,  *  white-nesse,  *whyt  nesse,  s. 
[Eng.  white,  a. ;  -ness.] 

1.  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  white: ;  white 
color ;  freedom  from  or  absence  of  color,  darkness, 
or  obscurity. 

"It  fell  short  of  the  natural  whitenessot the  lily."— Bp. 
Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

11  Whiteness  in  animals  inhabiting  snowy  regions 
is  advantageous,  and  probably  arose  from  natural 
selection.  The  same  color  in  birds  resident  in  a 
warm  country  is  to  a  certain  extent  detrimental,  as 
rendering  them  more  conspicuous  to  their  enemies. 
It  probably  arose  in  such  Joirds  as  tho  egrets  from 
sexual  selection.  (Darwin:  Descent  of  Man  (ed. 
2d),  pp.  494,  542.) 
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2.  Want  of  a  sanguineous  tinge  in  the  face ;  palo- 
ness,  as  from  t^rief,  illness,  terror,  or  tho  like. 

"  A  milky  whiteness  spreads  upon  her  cheeks." 

Longfellow:  Blind  Girl  of  Caslrl-Cuille. 

3.  Purity,  cleanness;  freedom  from  stain,  blem- 
ish, or  guilt. 

white  -nliig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [WHITEN.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  making  white ;  the  state  of  becom- 
ing white. 

2.  The  same  as  WHITING  tq.  v.). 

II.  Leather:  Theprocessof  cleaning  hides  by  pass- 
ing a  knife  with  a  fine  edge  lightly  over  tho  flesh 
sicli1. 

whitening-stone, «. 

1.  A  sharpening  and  polishing  stone  used  by  cut. 
lers. 

2.  A  finishing  grindstone  of  particularly  fine  tex- 
ture.   (.Simmonds.) 

whites,  s.  pi.    [WHITE,  a.] 

1.  The  same  as  LEUCORRHOZA  (q.  v.). 

2.  A   superior  kind  of   flour    made   from   white 
wheat. 

3.  Cloth  goods  of  a  plain  white  color. 

"  Long  cloths  for  the  Turkey  trade,  called  Salisbury 
whites." — De  Foe:  Tour  thro'  Oreat  Britain,  i.  824. 

*4.  White  vestments. 

"The  Deanof  ourchappell  .  .  .  in  his  whites."— Bey- 
lin:  Life  of  Laud,  p.  262. 

5.  A  cricket  or  boating  suit  of  white  flannel. 
"Unless  a  man  can  combine  cycling  and   boating,  he 

should  never    .    .    .    ride  his  machine  in  whites." — Bi- 
cycling Xews,  July  14,  1888,  p.  19. 

6.  The  white  of  the  eyes. 

•'Lifting  up  both  his  hands  find  whites  to  heaven." — 
Barnard;  Life  of  Heylin,  p.  clxxx. 

white  -smith,  s.    [Eug.  white,  and  smith.] 

1.  A  tinsmith. 

2.  A  worker  in  iron  who  finishes  off  or  polishes  the 
work,  in  distinction  from  those  who  forge  it. 

White  -Ster,  subst.  [Eng.  white;  suft.  -ster,]  A 
bleacher,  a  whitster.  (Pror.) 

white -stone,  s.  FEng.  white,  andsfone.]  A  pop- 
ular name  for  a  kind  of  granite  with  albite  in  its 
composition. 

white  -thorn,  s.    [Eng.  white,  and  thorn.'} 

Bot.:  The  Hawthorn  (q.  v.).  So  called  to  distin- 
guish it  from  tho  Blackthorn  (q.  v.) . 

whlte'-throat,  s.    [Eng.  white,  and  throat.] 

Ornithology  '• 

1.  The  popular  name  of  two  species  of  Old  Yi  orld 
warblers ;  Curruca  cinerea,  the  Greater,  and  C.  syl- 
viella,  the  Lesser  Whitethroat.    Length  of  the  fir^ 
species  rather  more  than 

five  inches:  plumage 
various  shades  of  brown, 
breast  and  belly  brown- 
ish-white, tinged  with 
rose-color  in  the  male. 
It  feeds  on  berries  and 
insects,  and  makes  an 
excellent  cage-bird,  as 
the  song  is  sweet  and 
lively.  The  Lesser  White- 
throat  is  rather  smaller. 
Plumage  on  upper  sur- 
face shades  of  brownish- 
gray  ;  under  surface 
white.with  yellowish-red 
on  breast. 

2.  A  popular  name  for 
any   species    of    Leuco- 
chloris,  a  genus  of  Hum- 
ming-birds, with  one  species  (Leucochloris  albicol- 
lis),  from  Brazil.    Tail  rounded;  bill  longer  than 
the  head  and  somewhat  curved  ;  tarsi  clothed. 
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white'-wash,  subst,  [Eng.  tofttre,  and  wash. ]  A 
wash  or  liquid  composition  forwhiteniug  anything ; 
as — 

*(1)  A  wash  for  making  the  skin  fair. 

"I  have  heard  a  whole  sermon  against  a  whitewash." — 
Addison. 

(2)  A  mixture  of  lime  and  water  \iscd  for  whiten- 
ing walls.  Its  extreme  whiteness  is  sometimes 
moderated  by  a  little  black  01  other  color.  An  ad- 
dition of  size  renders  it  more  durable. 

"The  walls  were  covered  with  whitewash  ...  a 
favorite  decoration  in  this  island  from  time  immemor- 
ial."— J.  8.  Brewer:  English  Studies,  p.  435. 

white  -wash,  v.  t.    [WHITEWASH,  a.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  whiten  with  whitewash ;  to  cover  with 
a  white  liquid  composition. 


whiting 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  mako  white  or  pure;  to  free  or  clear  from 
imputations ;  to  restore  the  reputation  of. 

"Attempts  la  whitewash  the  character  of  Richard  III. 
.  .  .  have  been  frequent."— .Voles  ami  Queries,  Nov.  28,. 
1885,  p.  439. 

2.  To  clear,  as  an  insolvent  or  bankrupt  of  his-, 
debts   by   going   through  the  Bankruptcy  Court. 
(Eng.) 

"  The  impecunious  man  could  get  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  to  whitewash  him."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  To  prepare  a  report  from  an  investigating  com- 
mittee in  such  a  manner  as  to  exonerate  one  of 
charges  preferred  against  him.    (Usually  in  a  bad. 
sense.) 

white  -wash-er,  s.    [Eng.  whitewash,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit.:  One  who  whitewashes  tho  walls  or  ceil- 
ings of  rooms,  &c. 

2.  Fig.:  One  who  clears  or  restores  tho  reputa- 
tion of  a  person,  or  gives  a  true  accouutof  an  event 
generally  misrepresented 

"  If  the  Sicilian  Vespers  .  .  .  have  not  as  yet  taken, 
their  place  in  the  record  of  virtue,  it  is  probably  because- 
the  wliitewas/ier  has  been  too  busy  upon  other  undertak- 
ings."— St.  James's  Gazette,  March  17,  1888. 

white  -wash-Ing,  s.    [Eng.  whitewash ;  -ing.] 

1.  Lit:  The  act  or  business  of  whitewashing  ceil- 
ings, walls,  &c. 

2.  Fig.  The  act  of  restoring  or  clearing  the  repu- 
tation of  a  person  or  giving  a  true  account  of  an 
event  which  it  is  claimed  has  been  misrepresented. 

"I  have  not  aimed  altogether  at  a  whitewashing  of 
Bramwell  Bronte.-'—  Academy,  Nov.  21,  1885,  p.  342. 

White '-w5rt,  s.    [Eng.  white,  and  wort.] 

Bot.:  (1)  Matricaria  parthenium  [FEVERFEW  J 
and  M.  cliamomilla;  (2)  Polygonatum  muUiflorum 
and  P.  officinule. 

whit'-ey'-brown,  whit  -f  brtfwir,  a.  [Eng. 
white,  and  brown.]  Of  a  color  between  white  and 
brown. 

"The  swains  are  clothed  in  'smock  frocks  of  vjhitey~ 
brown  drabbet'." — Athenccum,  March  4,  1892. 

*whit  -flaw,  *whick  -flaw,  *whlt-flowe,  s.  [A 
corrupt,  of  quick-flaw.f  A  whitlow  (q.  v.).  (Wise- 
man: Surgery,  bk.  i.,  en.  xi.) 

whlth  -er,  *whid-er,  *whid-ir,  *whid-or,  adv. 
[A.  S.  hwider,  hwi/der:  cogn.  with  Goth.  hwadre= 
whither,  and  closely  allied  to  whether^  (q.  y.).] 

1.  To  what  or   which  place.      (Useu  interroga- 
tively.) 

"Vile  miscreant  (said  he)  whither  dost  thou  flie?" 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  39. 

2.  To  which  place.    (Used  relatively.) 

"That  lord  advanced  to  Winchester,  whither  sir  Jobnt 
Berkeley  brought  him  two  regiments  more  of  foot." — 
Clarendon:  Civil  War. 
*3.  To  what  point  or  degree ;  how  far. 
"  Whither  at  length  wilt  thou  abuse  our  patience?" 

Ben  Jonson:  Catiline. 

IT  This  is  a  literal  translation  of  Cicero's  words- 
iu  his  First  Oration  against  Catiline.  "Quousque- 
tandem  abutere  patientia  nostra?" 

4.  Whithersoever. 

"Thou  shalt  let  her  go  whither  she  will." — Deut.  ni.  14. 

1[  Where  is  now  commonly  used  in  the  place  of 
whither:  as,  Where  aro  you  going?  Whither  in  re- 
tained for  the  more  serious  or  elevated  style,  or 
where  precision  is  required. 

*whlth  er-ev-er,  *whid  ir-ev  er,  adv.  [Eng. 
whither,  and  ever.]  Whithersoever.  (Wycliffe: 
Mark  xiv.) 

whith  er-so-ev-er,  adv.  [Eng.  whither;  so,  and! 
ever.]  To  what  place  soever ;  to  whatever  place. 

"  Whithersoever  it  turneth,  it  prospereth." — Proverbs 
xvii.  8. 

*whl»h  -er-ward,  *whid-er-ward,  *wed-er- 
Warde,  adverb.  [Eng.  whither;  -ward.]  Toward 
what  or  which  place. 

"  [  Hel  axeth  of  hire  whiderward  she  wente." 

Chaucer-  C.  T.,  11,815. 

whit  -ing,  *whyt-ynge,  s.  [Eng.  white,  with 
termination  of  a  verbal  noun  in  sense  1,  and  with 
dimin.  suff .  -ing  in  sense  2.1 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Fine  chalk  pulverized  and  freed 
from  all  impurities  by  elutriation.    It  is  used  in 
whitewashing,  distemper,  painting,  cleaning  plate, 
<fec. 

"  When  you  clean  your  plate,  leave  the  whiting  plainly- 
to  be  seen  in  all  the  chinks." — Swift:  Directions  to  Serv- 
ants. 

2.  Ichthy.:  Gadus  merlangutt  (t  Merlangus  vul- 
garis),  usually  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  long, 
and  from  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half  iu  weight*, 
ttiough   far  larger   specimens   have  boon    taken. 
Dusky  yellow  on  the  back,  sides  paler,  belly  silvery 
white.  The  whiting  is  met  with  on  all  tho  coasts  of 


1)611,    boy;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph.  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -s.ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -We',     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


whiting-mop 
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who 


"Northern  Europe,  and  is  caught  in  great  numbers 
with  hook  and  line.  The  fish  derives  its  English 
name  from  the  pearly  whiteness  of  its  flesh,  which 
IB  highly  esteemed,  and  large  quantities  of  which 
-are  salted  and  dried.  Couch  $  Whiting  (Gadits 
poutassou,  fJferiCMfflM  albus)  islees  common.  It  is 
more  slender  than  the  Common  Whiting,  and  the 
upper  jaw  is  a  little  longer  than  the  lower. 
*  whiting-mop,  s. 

1.  A  young  whiting. 

44  They  will  svrim  you  their  measures,  Hkew/ti7tn{/-mops, 
-as  if  their  feet  were  fins." — Beaum.  <£•  Flet.:  Loire's  Cure, 
ii.2. 

2.  A  fair  lass ;  a  pretty  girl. 

"  I  have  a  stomach,  and  would  content  myself 
With  this  pretty  whiting-mop," 

Whiting-pollack,  subst.  The  same  as  POLLACK 
<q.  v.). 

whiting-pout,  s. 

Ichthy.:  Gadus  luscus  (\Morrhua  lusca),  a  well- 
known  British  fish,  fairly  common  on  many  parts  of 
the  coast.  Color,  light  brown,  with  dark  cross- 
bands  ;  weight  rarely  exceeding  five  pounds. 

"From  a  dark  spot  Rt  the  origin  of  the  pectoral  fin,  in 


Whit  -sour,  s.    [Prob.  from  white  and  sour.]    A 
sort  of  apple. 

\.whit(e),  and  suff.  -ster.~\  A 


"Carry  it  among  the  vhitsters  in  Datchet  mead." — 
S/Kitr-*/*..-  Merry  Wives,  iii.  8. 

*whlt-sul,  subst.  [Eng.  whit(e),  and  Mid.  Eng. 
soul,  sool=A  relish  eaten  with  bread.]  (See  ex- 
tract.) 

"Their  meat  was  irhifsuJ.  as  they  call  it;  namely,  milk, 
sour  milk,  cheese,  curds,  butter." — Carew:  Survey  of  Corn- 
wall. 

Whit  -sun,  *WhIt  -s6n,  a.  [An  abbreviation  of 
Whitsunday  (q.  v.).]  Pertaining,  relating  to,  or 
observed  at  Whitsuntide.  (Generally  used  in  com- 
position.) . 

"  Methinks.  I  play  as  I  have  seen  them  do 
In  Whitsun  pastorals." 

Shakesp.;  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

c  Whitsun  Monday,  Whitsun  Tuesday,  e£c. :  The 
Monday,  Tuesday,  <fec.,  in  Whitsun-week. 

*Whitsun-ale,  *Whitsqn-ale,  subst.  A  festival 
formerly  held  at  Whitsuntide  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  various  parishes  who  met  in  or  near  a  large 
barn  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church,  and  feasted  and 
engaged  in  various  games  and  sports. 


whit   tie,  *whitle,  r.  t.&L    [WHITTLE  (!),«.] 

A.  Transitive: 
*1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  cut  or  dress  with  a  knife. 

(2)  To  edge,  to  sharpen. 

2.  Fig,:  To  reduce  by  degrees. 

"  The  object  was  year  by  year  to  whittle  down  the  land- 
lord's  dues,  and  by  thus  enhancing  the  value  of  the 
tenant's  right  to  establish  ultimately  a  claim  for  the 
absolute  abolition  of  reut." — London  Standard. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  cut  up  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  knife. 
"The  word   as  well   as  the  practice  of  whittling  for 

amusement  is  so  much  more  common  with  ue,  especially 
in  New  England,  than  in  the  old  country,  that  its  use 
may  not  improperly  be  regarded  as  an  Americanism."— 
Bartlett. 

2.  Firj,:  To  confess  on  the  gallows.    (Slang.) 
"I'll  see  you  all  damn'd  before  I  will  whittle." 

Strift:  Clever  Tom  Clinch. 

*whlt  -tied,  *whlt  -led  (le  as  el),  a.  [WHIT- 
TLE, r.]  Affected  with  drink  ;  drunk. 

"Certain  Chians  .  .  .  chanced  to  be  well  whittled 
and  stark  drunk,"— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  387. 

whlt'-tler,  s.  [English  whittt(e) ;  -er.]    One  who 


inflating  a  membrane  which  covers  the  eyes  and  other  '  ' 

parts  about  the  head,  which,  when  thus  distended,  have  *Whit8Un-lady,   *WhitSOn-lady,  s.    The  lead- 

the  appearance  of  bladders,  it  is  called  Pont,  Bib,  Bleus,  ing  female  characterin  the  merry-makings  at  Wliit- 

-and  Blinds."—  Yarrell:  British  Finhes,  i.  641.  suntide. 


*whiting-time,  -s.    Bleaching  time.    (Shakesp.: 
Merry  Wives,  iii.  3.) 


*Whitsun-lord,  *Whitson-lord,  *.    The  masteY 
of  the  Whitsuntide  revels. 


Whit  -Ish,  adj.    [Eng.  w? 
what  white;  rather  wtiite; 


ichit(e],  a.;  -ish.]    Some- 
white  in  a  moderate 


"Antique  proverbs  drawn  from  Wh itson-lords." 
Ben  Jonson:  Tale  of  a  Tub.     (Pro!.) 

Whitsun-week,  subat.  The  week  in  which  Whit- 
"I  have  by  contusion  obtained  if  hi  fish  powders  of  gran-     sunday  occurs  ;  Whitsuntide. 

Whit  -  sun;da?v  Whit  -sun-day^  'Whit;son- 

Si 

,/ 


whit -Ish-ness,  s.  [Ens.  whitish;  -ness.]  The 
•quality  or  state  ol  being  whitish  or  somewhat 
•white. 

"A  very  considerable  degree  of  ichitishness." — Boyle. 

Whit  -leath-er,  s.    [Eng.  white,  and  leather.} 

1.  Leather  dressed  with  alum;  white  leather. 

"  Her  lips  as  dry  as  pood  whitleather." 

Suckliny:  A  Deformed  Mistress. 

2.  Paxwax  (q.  v.). 

whit  -ling,  subst.  [Eng.  white,  and  dimin.  soff* 
-ling.]  The  young  of  the  bull-trout. 

"If  I  am  not  mistaken,  large  quantities  of  young 
salmon  are  to  be  found  among  our  herling,  or  whitliny, 
as  many  cull  them,  before  turning  peal."— Field,  Oct.  15, 
1887. 

Whit  -Id W,  .t.    [A  corruption  of  quick-flaw,  i.  e.. 


-tret,  *.    [WHITEET.] 
whit -wall,  s.    [WITWALL.] 
Ornith.:  The  same  as  WITWALL,  1  (q.  v.).    [YAF- 
FIL, YAFFINGALE.] 

"The  ringing  of  the  vjhittcaU'*  shrilly  laughter." 
Hood.-  Haunted  House. 

Whit -worth,  s.    [See  compounds.] 
Whitworth-ball,  s.    [WHITWOETH-GCN.] 
Whitworth-gun,  s. 
Ordn. :  A  wrought  iron  or,  afterward,  steel  gun 


hiMa-daria-vika= Whitedays-week,  and  hvltasunnu- 
rfaf/8-rifca=Whitsunday's-week ;  so  also  Norw.  kvit- 
sunndaa  (lit.  =  White  Sunday)  =  Whitsunday,  and 
kritsunn-vika  ~  Whitsun-week.  The  name  was  de- 
rived from  the  white  garments  worn  on  that  day  by 
candidates  for  ordination  and  children  presented 
for  baptism.  The  older  name  was  Pentecost  (q.  v.). 
(SfoKrt.)] 

1.  The  seventh  Sunday  after  Easter;  a  festival  of 
the  Church  in  commemoration  of  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

2.  In  Scotland  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  term- 


Section  of  \Vhitworth-gun. 
b.  Reinforce  band  i  c.  Breech-block;  k.  Cartridge  chamber. 


bore,  but  the  rear  part  tapered  somewhat,  and  did 

days  (May  15,  or  May  26,  old  style),  in  which  rents,  not  touch  the  rifling,  while  the  point  was  rounded, 

annuities,  ministers'  stipends,  &c.,  are  paid,  serv-  Both  muzzle-loading  and  breech-loading  pattern* 

paid,  and  the  like.     The  were  made.    There  was   very  little  windage,  und 

>rm  in  the   towns    is  now  good  ranges  were  obtained. 

still  u-od  in  parts  of  Engla'nd,  aud  'whitflaw  and       Whit -sun-tide,  s.    [Eng.   n'hitnm(day) ;  -tide.]  **lt -y-brown,  a.    [WHITEYBROWN.] 

whitflowe  are  old  forms.]                                                   The  week  commencing  with  Whitsunday  (q.  v.),  whiz,  v.i.    [An  imitative  word,  allied  to  >rhi,itlt-; : 

Sura.:  Inflammation  arising  in  the  phalanges  of    especially  Whitsunday,  Whitmonday,  and  theTues-  cf.  Icel.  hvissa=to  hiss.]    To  make  a  humming  or 
the  lingers,  or  more  rarely  of  the  toes,  and  gener-    day  immediately  following.    [Wnrrsux.  1 


.  . 

.ally  advancing  to  suppuration.    Its  seat  may  be  in       whit -taw,  whlf-tSw-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  ti-fcifCe),  and 
the  skin,  in  the  tendons,  in  the  periosteum,  or  in    tau.     fcm-er.}    A   worker  in  White  leather;  a  sad- 
the  cellular  tissue  under  the  nail,  or  may  attect  the    dler     (Prov  ) 
bone.    The  deeper  it  is  seated  the  more  trouble- 
some and  even  dangerous  it  is.    It  may  arise  spon- 
taneously or  be  caused  by  the  prick  of  a  needle,  a 
pin,  or  a  thorn,  and  a  burning;  shooting  pain  and 
swelling  arise.    In  aggravated  cases  the  inflamma- 
tion extends  up  the  arm,  and  sometimes  caries  of 
the  bone  takes  place.    As  a  rule  a  whitlow  requires 
surgical  treatment,  for  which  it  is  inconveniently 
situated  when  it  occurs  under  the  nail.    [OXYCHIA, 
PAEOSYCHIA.] 


hissing  sound,  like  an  arrow  or  ball  flying  through 


whitlow-grass, «. 

Hot.:  The  genus  Draba. 

whit  -16w-w5rt,  s.    [Eng.  whitlmc,  and  wort.] 

Hot. :  The  genus  Paronychia  (q.  v.). 


Whit  m&n  -da? ,  «.  [From  white,  and  Monday, 
to  match  Whitsunday  (a.  v.).]  The  day  following 
Whitsunday  ;  the  Monday  in  Whitsun-week.  Also  *•  I 

--"-J    "'LI.  ..  ,  ta} 


" McGoby  the  whittrttp,  otherwise  saddler." — George 
Eliot:  Adam  Bede,  ch.  vi. 

whit  -ten,  «.  [Prob.  from  white,  a.  (q.  V.).]  (See 
compound.) 

whitten-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Viburnum  opulus.  The  name  is  used  also 
in  some  parts  of  England  for  V.  lantana.  (Britten 
<t  Holland.) 

whlt-tle  What  -tie,  subst.  [A  reduplicated  form 
based  on  wheet-wheet,  an  imitation  of  the  piping 
note  uttered  by  birds  when  fondling  each  other.] 

1.  Vague  shuffling  or  cajoling  language. 

2.  A  person  who  employs  cajolery  or  other  de- 
scriptive means  to  gain  an  end. 

T[  Scotch  in  both  senses. 


the  air. 

"The  exhalations,  whizzing  in  the  air." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  1. 

Whiz,  subst.  [Wniz,t!.J  A  humming  or  hissing 
sound. 

"He  never  once  ducked  at  the  whiz  of  a  cannon-ball."— 
Guardian,  No.  92. 

*whlz  -le  (le  as  el),  v.  i.  [A  frequent,  from  irki* 
(q.  v.).]  To  whiz,  to  whistle. 

"The  winds  through  perst  chinck  narroyle  whizling" 
Staiiyhurat:  Virgil's  &neift,  i.  92. 

Whiz  -zing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Wniz.w.J 

whiz  -zing  If  ,  adv.  [Eng.  whizzing;  -ly.~]   With 

a  whizzing  sound. 
who  {»'  silent)  (poss.  whose,  accus.  whom},pron, 

[A.    S.  fcw*S=who    (interrogative),  masc.  it   tern.; 

"'ha?,t,  ueut.  ;  gen.  hwoes,  for  all  genders,  dat.  hirdm, 
masc.  &  fern,   hwone,  neut.  hirttt, 


<alled  Whitsun-Monday. 

whit -ney-Ite,  s.    [After  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney; 
suff.  -ite  (Aim.).] 

Min. :  A  massive  mineral,  tarnishing  rapidly  on  —    — -   ,- 

exposure.      Hardness.  3*5 ;  specific  gravity,  8'246-    knife,   from   th 
8'471 ;  fracture,  submetallic  when  fresh  fractured ;     (Prof.) 
color,    before  exposure,  pale  reddish-white,  often 
iridescent,  opaque :  malleable.    Composition  ;  Ar- 
isenic,  H'64;  copper,  88'S6=  100,  with  formulaCu9As>. 


whit  -tie  What -tie,  v.  t.    [WHITTFE  WHATTIE,  instrumental  fcwi,  hwy  (Eng.  why);  cogn.  with  But 

.]    To  waste  time  by  vague  cajoling  language;  to  «'ie=who;  «oat=what;  wiien«=whose;  wt'en=whom 

ilk  frivolously  ;  to  shilly-shally.    (Scotch.)  (dat.  &  accus.) ;  Icel.  hverr,  hver=who ;  Arac=wbsl ; 

"  What  are  ye  tchittie  whattieing  about? "—Scott:  Pirate,  fcfer«  =  whose  ;  ftt'erjum=whom  (masc.i.pl.    hrerir; 

ch.  vi.  Dan.  hro=who;  Avad^wbat;  fttiis=whose;  hvem= 

whlt-tle  (1) 


i.snbst.    [Acorruption  of  thwitel=*    whom  (dat.  &  accus.  1  ;Sw.fcf  em  =  who,  whom;  Af«d= 
wltan=to  cut,   ti  pare.]     A  knife,    what;  kvenw,  fci«.r»= whose ;    t,er.  u-er=yvho;  w 

=  what;  wessen, we88=vfhose ;  wem=to  whom;  wei 


The  rude  whittle*  fabricated  there  had  been  sold  all 
over  the  kingdom." — Macanlay:  Hint.  Eitg.,  ch.  iii. 

whlt-tle  (2) ,  *whitel,  s.  [A.  S.  hwitel=a  blanket, 


,,.       .  , 

whit  -ret,  'whit  -tret  subst.  .  [Etym  doubtful,    lit.=  a  ™*\vM]f  thing,  .from  *««=white  ;  cogn. 
perhaps  from  Icel.    fcuu<(r)  =  quick,  bold,    active,    with    Icel.    hi'itill=n   whittle, 


and  rati~a.  traveler,  occurrin 
name  of  the  squirrel,  ratatQukr. 
for  the  weasel. 


"We  maun  off  like  whlttrets."— Scott:  Guy  Mannertng, 
h.  xxiii. 


=whom  (accus.);  Goth.  nom.  hwas,  hwo,  hva  (or 
hwata),  genitive  hwis.hivizos,  hwis,  dat.  hwamma, 
hwizai,  htcammn,  accusative  htcana,  hwo,  /iwa  (or 

co,'  Wei.  pwy ,'  Lat.  guist  guce,  quid;  Jlu&s.ktti.chto 
=  who,    what;    Lith.   fccw=who;    Sansc.   fcaK=who; 
fcim=what;    Jcam  =  whom.      "Formerly  tr/to,  what* 
which  were  not  relative  but  interrogative  pronouns; 
which,  whose,  whom  occur  as  relatives  asennyas 
whittle-shawl,  subst.    A  fine  kerseymere  shawl    the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  who  not  until 
bordered  with  fringes.  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  not  in  common  use 


. 

,  ,  ,  from  fcrlfr=white; 

in  the  Icelandic    Norw.  kirtel,  from  kirt.]    A  double  blanket,  worn 
The  Scotch  name    by  west-country  women  over  the  shoulders  like  a 
cloak. 


fate,     fat, 
or.     wore, 


fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     wS,    wgt,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,    pit, 
wplf,     wSrk,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Sfrian. 


sire,    sir, 

e,     ce  -  e; 


marine;   go,    pit, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


whoa 

before  the  sixteenth  century."  (Morris:  Hint.  Out- 
lines of  En(j.  Accidence,  §  188.)  In  genuine  idio- 
matic Scotch  trho,  or  who,  (including  also  tho  pos- 
sessive and  objective),  is  still  only  an  interrogative, 
that,  or  \tt,  being  the  relative.]  A  relative  and 
interrogative  pronoun,  always  used  substantively 
(that  is,  not  joined  to  a  noun),  and  referring  to  one 
or  more  persons.  It  is  uninflected  for  number,  but 
has  iv  hose  for  its  possessive,  and  whom  for  the 
objective. 

1.  As  an  interrogative  pronoun  — what  person  or 
persons? 

"Wfcohathwoe?  who  hath  sorrow?  who  hath  conten- 
tions?"— Prove rt*  xxiii.  29. 

2.  As  a  relative  pronoun=that* 

"Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone, 
He  who  can  call  to-day  his  own." 

Drtiden:  Imit.  Horace,  bk.  iii.,  ode.  29. 

3.  Used  elliptically~\\e  (or  they)  who. 

"  Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash.  * 

'      p..-  Othello,  iii.  3. 

Whoever. 

"Let  it  be  who  it  is." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Cowir,  i.  S. 

*f  Who  is  used  as  a  relative  referring  to  persons, 
which  to  things,  and  that  to  either  indifferently. 
Who  and  which  are  used  in  two  ways :  (1)  To  con- 
nect two  coordinate  sentences ;  as,  I  met  a  man  who 
told  me ;  I  read  the  book  which  pleased  me.  Each 
of  these  sentences  could  be  turned  into  two  propo- 
sitions ;  as,  I  met  a  man  and  he  told  me ;  I  read  the 
book  and  it  pleased  tne.  (2)  To  introduce  subor- 
dinate or  adjectival  clauses;  as.  The  book  which  you 
are  reading ;  the  man  who  told  me.  In  these  cases 
who  and  which  cannot  bo  turned  into  and  he  or  and 
it. 

If  As  who  should  say :  As  if  one  should  say  ;  as  one 
who  said. 

"  Hope  throws  a  generous  contempt  upon  ill  usage,  and 
looks  like  a  handsome  defiance  of  a  misfortune;  an  who 
should  say,  you  are  somewhat  troublesome  now,  but  I 
shall  conquer  you."— Collier.-  Against  Despair. 

whoa,  exclam.    [From  the  sound  uttered.]  Stop  1 
stand  still ! 
*whode,  s.    [HOOD.]    A  hood. 

"A  foxes  tayle  for  a  scepture,  and  a  whode  with  two 
eares."— Bale.-  English  Votaries,  p.  104. 

Who-ev'-er  (w  silent),  pron.  [Eng.  tc/io,  and 
ever.]  Anyone  without  exception  who;  no  matter 
who;  any  person  whatever. 

"  Whoever  doth  to  temperance  apply 
Hisstedfast  life."       Spenser-.  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  1. 

whole  (w  silent),  *hol,  *hole,  *wholl,  *wholle, 

a.  &  s.  [Properly  spelled  hole,  the  original  sense 
being  hale  or  sound.  The  spelling  hole  continued 
in  use  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
For  the  prefixed  w  cf.whot=bot  (Spenser:  t:  4*., II. 
i.  58);  w?ftore=hore ;  whode=hood,  &c.  A.  8.  hdl  — 
whole;  cogn.  with  Dut.  heel;  Icel.  heill I;  Dan. heel; 
Sw.&eZ;  Gter.heil;  Goth.hails;  Gr.  fcaZos=excellent, 
good,  hale;  Sansc.  kalza—  healthy,  hale.  Whole 
and  hale  are  doublets,  the  latter  being  from  the  Icel. 
heill.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Hale  and  sound ;  in  a  healthy  state ;  restored 
to  a  sound  state ;  healed. 

"They  that  be  whole  need  not  a  physician."— Matt.ix.  12. 

2.  Unimpaired,  uninjured, 

"My  life  is  yet  whole  in  me."— 2  Samuel  i.  9. 

3.  Not  broken,  not  fractured,  intact ;  as,  The  plate 
ifl  still  whole. 

4.  Complete,  entire;  not  defective  or  imperfect; 
baving  all  its  parts. 

"  'Hast  any  more  of  this?*  '  The  whole  butt,  man.'  " — 
Shakeap.:  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

5.  Containing  the  total  number  or  amount ;  com- 
prising all  the   parts,  units,  divisions,  &c.,  that 
make  up  an  aggregate  total;  all  the.    (Generally 
preceded  by  the.) 

"Where  armies  whole  have  sunk." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  594. 
As  substantive : 
1.  An  entire  thing;  a  thing  complete   in  all  its 
parts,  units,  &c. ;  a  thing  complete  in  itself;  the 
entire  or  total  assemblage  of  parts ;  all  of  a  thing, 
without  deduction,  defect,  or  exception;  the  en- 
tirety. 

"Love,  that  of  every  woman's  heart 
Will  have  the  whole,  and  not  a  part." 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  iv. 


, 


t 


A  complete  system ;  a  complete  and   regular 
combination  of  parts. 

"All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  Body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul." 

Pope;  Essay  on  Man,  i.  267. 

..  Whole  excludes  subtraction ;  entire  excludes 
ivision;    complete  excludes   deficiency.   A   whole 
jrange  has  nothing  taken  from  it;  an  entire  orange 
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is  not  yet  cut ;  and  a  complete  orange  is  grown  to 
its  full  size  ;  it  is  possible,  therefore,  for  n  thing  to 
be  whole  and  not  entire;  and  to  be  both,  and  yet 
not  complete:  An  orange  cut  into  parts  is  whole 
while  all  the  parts  remain  together,  but  it  is  not 
fiit  in-:  Hence  we  speak  of  a  whole  house,  an  entire 
set,  and  a  complete  book.  The  wholeness  or  integ- 
rity of  a  thing  is  destroyed  at  one's  pleasure;  the 
completeness  depends  upon  circumstances.  (Crabb.) 
TI  (1)  By  whole  sale;  By  the  whole:  Wholesale. 
"If  the  currier  bought  not  leather  by  the  whole." 

Greene:  Quip  for  an  Vps tart  Courtier. 

(2)  Upon  the  whole:  All  things  considered;  tak- 
ing all  things  into  account;  upon  a  review  of  the 
whole  matter;  altogether. 

(3)  Of  the  whole  cloth:  Unmitigated;  unrelieved 
by  any  extenuating  circumstance;  as,  a  lie  out  of 
the  whole  cloth;  i.  e.,  a  lie  pure  and  simple. 

whole-and-half  compass,  s.  Bisecting-divid- 
ers  (q.  v.). 

whole-blood,  s. 

Law :  Blood  in  descent  which  is  derived  from  the 
same  pair  of  ancestors. 

whole-footed,  a.  Sound,  worthy  of  confidence; 
the  opposite  of  cloven-footed. 

whole-hoofed,  a.  Having  an  undivided  hoof; 
solidungulate. 

whole-length,  o.&s. 

A.  As  adjective ; 

1.  Extending  from  end  to  end. 

2.  Full-length  ;  as,  a  ivhole-length  portrait. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  portrait  or  statue  exhibiting  the 
whole  figure. 

Whole-meal,  8.  Flour  produced  by  grinding 
wheat,  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  husk,  between 
steel  rollers.  It  is  recommended  as  possessing 
greater  nutritive  properties  than  ordinary  flour. 
(Used  also  adjectively ;  as,  whole-meal  bread.) 

whole-number,  s.    An  integer  (q.  v.). 

whole-Skinned,  a.   Uninjured ;  whole  and  sound. 
"  He  iswhole-ttkin'd,  has  no  hurt  yet." 
Beaum.  <fr  Flet.:  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife,  i. 

Whole-souled,  a.  Generous,  large-hearted,  benev- 
olent, sincere,  honest. 

Whole'-ness  (w  silent),  s.  [Eng.  whole;  •ness.'] 
Thequahty  or  state  of  being  whole,  entire,  complete, 
or  sound;  entirety,  totality,  completeness. 

whole -sale  (w  silent),  s.,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  whole, 
and  sale,  originally  two  words.] 

A.  Assubst.:  The  sale  of  goods  by  the  piece  or 
large  quantities,  as  distingnished  from  retail  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adjective: 
I.  Literally. 

1.  Buying  or  selling  by  the  piece  or  large  quanti- 
ties. , 

"  A  considerable  wholesale  merchant  in  the  same  place." 
—Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Pertaining  to  trade  by  the  piece  or  large  quan- 
tities; as,  the  wholesale  price. 

II.  Fig.,'  In  great  quantities;  extensive,  indis- 
criminate ;  as,  wholesale  slaughter. 

C.  As  adv. :  By  the  piece  or  in  large  quantities ;  as, 
to  sell  goods  wholesale. 

If  By  wholesale :  In  the  mass ;  in  great  quantities ; 
hence,  without  due  discrimination  or  distinction. 

"Some  from  vanity  or  envy,  despise  a  valuable  book, 
and  throw  contempt  upon  it  by  wholesale." — Watts. 

whole  -s6me  (w  silent),  *hole-some,  *hol-som, 

*hpl-SUm,     a.      [Icel.    heilsamr  —  salutary,    from 
heill=whole  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Tending  to  promote  health;  favoring  health  ; 
healthful,  healthy,  salutary,  salubrious;  as,  whole- 
some air  or  diet. 

"With  wholesome  syrups,  drugs,  and  holy  prayers." 
Shakes^).:  Comedy  »f  Errors,  v.  i. 

*2.  Healthy,  sound. 

"  Like  a  mildewed  ear 
Blasting  his  wholesome  brother." 

Shakesp..-  Hamlet,  iii.  4, 

3.  Contributing  to  the  health  of  the  mind;  pro- 
moting or  favoring  morals,  religion,  or  prosperity; 
sound,  salutary. 

"The  style  of  the  best  writers  of  wholesome  fiction." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*4.  Prosperous. 
"When  thou  shalt  see  thy  wholesome  days  again." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  8. 

*5.  Reasonable. 

"I  cannot  make  you  a  wholesome  answer;  my  wit's  dis- 
eased. "—Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

*6.  Salutary,  profitable,  advantageous,  suitable. 
"  It  seems  not  meet  nor  wholesome  to  my  place." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  1. 


whop 

whole -sime-ly1  (w  silent),  *whol-som-ly,  adiv 
[Eng.  wholesome;  -ly.]  In  a  wholesome  or  salutary 
manner. 

"It  is  seasonable  and  good,  and  may  irtiolxointii  fetide 
theflockeof  Jesus  Christ."— Bale-.  Apoloyie,  fol.  42. 

Whole  S&me- ness  (w  silent),  s.  [English  whole- 
some; -llfftK.  J 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  boinpr  wholesome  or  of 
contributing  to  or  promoting  health  ;  salubrity. 

"The  wtolttOiMKtM  of  his  meat  or  drink." — Locke  - 
Human  Understanding,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Conduciveness  to  the  health  of  the  mind ;   salu- 
tariness ;    tendency  or  power  to  promote  morals,, 
religion,  or  prosperity;   as,  the  wholexomeness  of 
advice  given. 

whol-l?  (w  silent),  *hol-ly,  *hol-y,  *whol-yP 

*Whol-lye,  adv.    (.Eng.  whol(e) ;  -ly.] 

1.  Entirely,  completely. 

"I  was  not  wholly  without  my  share." — Cook:  First' 
Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Totally,  entirely,  fully,  exclusively. 

"Eve 
Intent  now  wholly  on  her  taste." 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  786. 

Whom  (w  silent),  *whome,  pron.    [A.  S.  hiffdm.J 
The  objective  (originally  the  dative)  of  who  (q.  v.). 
wh6m-ble,  whom'-le  (le  as  el),r.  t.    [Appar- 
ently a  variant  of  whelm  (q.  v.).]    To  whelm,  to- 
overturn,  to  overwhelm.     (Scotch.) 

"I  think  I  see  the  coble  whombled  keel  up."— Scott.- 
Antiquary,  ch.  xl. 

*wh6m  -ev-5r  (w silent),  pron.  [Eng.  whom,  and. 
ever.]  The  objective  of  whoever  (q.  v.). 

"  Whomever  they  axiden."—  Wj/cliffe.-  Mark  xv, 

*Wh6m  -BO  (w  silent),  pron.  [English  whom,  and! 
so.  ]  W  homsoever. 

"Cruelly  doth  wound  whomso  she  wills." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  V.  xii.  36. 

wh6m-so-ev  -er  (w  silent),  *whome-so  ev-exv 
pron.  [English  whom;  so,  and  ever,]  Any  person, 
whatever.  (Objective  of  whosoever.) 

"With  whomsoever  thou  findest  thy  goods,  let  him  not 
live."—  Genesis  xxxi.  32. 

*whoo  -bub  (w  silent),  *who-bub,  s.  [WHOOP. J 
A  hubbub  (q.  v.). 

"All  the  chambermaids  in  such  a  whobub." 

Beaum.  c&  Flet.:  Monsieur  Thomas,  iv.  2. 

whoop,  *whoope,  s.    [WHOOP,  v.] 

1.  A  cry  of  excitement,  encouragement,  enthusi- 
asm, vengeance,  terror,  or  the  like;  as,  the  whoop 
of  a  savage. 

"  Let  them  breathe  a  while,  and  then, 
Cry  whoop,  and  set  them  on  again." 

Butler.-  Iludibras,  L  ii. 

2.  A  hooping  or  hooting  cry  or  noise. 

*3.  A  popular  name  for  the  hoopoe  (q.  v.),  from  its 
cry  [UPUPA],  whence  Browne  (Birds  of  Norfolk)  calls 
it  the  Hoope-bird.  Cotgrave  calls  it  ua  sort  of 
dunghill  cock,  that  loves  to  nestle  in  a  man's 
ordure,"  a  fable  borrowed  from  classic  natural 
history.  The  habits  of  the  bird  during  incubation, 
in  leaving  its  nest  in  a  filthy  condition,  have  con- 
tributed to  give  currency  to  the  story,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Dung-bird. 

"As  copped  and  high-crested  as  marish  whoops,"— 
Urquhart:  Rabelais,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xii. 

whoop,  *houp-en,  v.  i.&t.  [Properly  hoop,  the- 
w  being  excrescent,  as  in  whole  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  houper= 
to  call,  shout ;  cf.  Goth.  hwopjan=to  boast.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  shout  or  cry  out  with  a  loud, 
clear  voice  ;  to  call  out  loudly,  as  in  excitement ;  to 
halloo. 

"Swarming  and  whooping,  and  shouting  out  snatches 
of  the  songs." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  insult  with  shouts;  to  drive  with 
shouts. 

"Suffer*  d  me  by  the  voice  of  slaves  to  be 
Whoop* d  out  of  Rome." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 
who6p'-e"r,  s.    [HOOPER  (2),  SWAN,  II.  2.] 
Whoop  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [WHOOP,  v.} 

A.  As  pr,  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Aitadj.:  Loud-sounding;  as,  "a  whooping  bil- 
low."   (Longfellow.) 

whooping-cough,  s.    [HOOPING-COUGH.] 
*who6t,  v.  i.  &  t.    [Here,  as  in  whoop,  the  w  is- 
excrescent,  the  proper  form  being  hoot  (q,  v.).] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  hoot ;  to  make  a  hooting  noise, 
(Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Spanish  Curate,  ii.  4.) 

B,  Trans.;  To  hoot;  to  drive  with  hoots. 

"I  would  give  the  boys  leave  to  whoot  me  out  o'  the- 
parish."— Beaum.  «fr  Flet.;  Rule  a  Wife,  tfrc.,  i. 

Whop,  v.  t.  &  i.    [WHAP.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  strike,  to  beat. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  fall  or  come  down  suddenly;  to 
plnmp  down. 
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whop 

whop,  sufist.  [Waop,  i%]  A  sudden  blow  or  fall. 
'(Collvq.  or  slang.} 

whop  -per,  s.  [WHOP,  t\,  from  the  association 
•of  itlea  of  greatness  or  size  with  a  heavy  blow ;  cf. 
whacker,  thumper,  &c.] 

1.  One  who  whops. 

2.  Something    uncommonly   large,   especially   a 
monstrous  lie.     (Colloq.  or  slang.) 

"Not  content  with  two  whoppers,  as  Mr.  Jo  Garpery 
might  call  them,  Surtees  goes  on  to  invent  a  perfectly 
incredible  heraldic  bearing."— St.  James's  Gazette,  March 
2,1888. 

whop  -ping,  a.    [WRAPPING.] 

whore  (to  silent),  *hore,  s.  [The  w  is  excrescent, 
«s  in  whole  (q.  v.) ;  Icel.  Adra  =  an  adulteress,  from 
h6rr~an  adulterer;  /u*r= adultery !  Dan.  hore;  Sw. 
hora;  Dut.hoer;  O.  H.  Ger.  huora;  German  hure; 
(loth,  horn— an  adulterer.  Prob.  connected  with 
Latin  carus=dear,  beloved ;  so  that  the  original 
meaning  would  be  "  lover."] 

1.  A  woman  who  prostitutes  her  body  for  hire ;  a 
harlot,  a  prostitute,  a  courtezan,  a  strumpet. 

2.  A  woman  of  gross  unchastity  or  lewdness ;  an 
adulteress  or  fornicatress. 

whore  (w  silent),  v.  i.  &  t.    [WHOKE,  s.] 
A.  Intrans.:  To  fornicate;  to  have  unlawful  sex- 
ual intercourse.     (Dryden;  Juv.,  xvi.  94.) 

*B.  Trans.:  To  debauch;  to  have  sexual  inter- 
•course  with. 

"Thou  keptst  me  brave  at  court,  and  whor'd  me. 
Then  married  me." 

Beaum.  <f-  Flet.:  Maid's  Tragedy,  v, 

whore  -d&m  (w  silent),  *hor-dom,  *whore- 
dome,  s.  [Icel.  hordomr;  Sw.  Aordom.] 

1.  Ord.  Lany.:  Fornication;  the  practice  of  un- 
lawful commerce  with  the  other  SRX.    It  is  applied 
to  either  sex,  and  to  any  kind  of  illicit  commerce. 

2.  Script, :    The  desertion  of  the  worship  of  the 
true  God  for  that  of  idols ;  idolatry. 

"O  Ephriam,  thou  committest  whoredom,  and  Israel  is 
-defiled. f'—Ho8ta  v.  34. 

whore  -mas-t€r  (ic  silent),  «.  [Eng.  whore,  s., 
and  master.] 

1.  One  who  procures  or  keeps  whores  for  others; 
a  pimp. 

2.  One  who  converses  with  prostitutes;  a  whore- 
monger. 

"The  deputy  cannot  abide  a  whore  master." — Shakesp,: 
Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 


whi 

posi 
ous. 

"  That  Greekish  whoremasterly  villain."  —  Shakespeare: 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  4. 

whore  -m6u-ger  (w  silent),  «.  [Eng. whore,  and 
monger.]  One  who  has  to  do  with  whores ;  a  forni- 
cator,  a  whoremaster,  a  lecher. 

"Slaves to  a  most  filthye  whore,  and  to  her  whoredome 
and  lahoremunge rs." — Bate:  English  Votaries.  (Pref.) 

*Whore  -mong-Ing  (w  silent),  s.  [English  whore- 
mong(er) ;  -ing.]  Fornication,  whoring. 

"Neither  haue  they  mynde  of  anything  elles,  than 
Tpon  vhoremoitging,  and  other  kyndes  of  wickednes." — 
Vdall:  2  Peter. 

*whbre  -s6n  (w silent),  *whor-son,  s.  &  a.  [Eng. 
whore,  and  son.] 

A.  As  fnibst. :  A  bastard ;  a  word  used  in  contempt 
or  in  coarse  familiarity,  and  without  exactness  of 
meaning,  and  sometimes  even  in  a  kind  of  coarse 
tenderness. 

"Well  said!  a  merry  whoreson,  ha!" 

Shakesp.;  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  4. 

B.  As  adj.:  Bastard-like,  mean,  scurvy.   (Used  in 
•contempt,  dislike,  or  coarse  familiarity.) 

"  A  whoreson  dog,  that  shall  palter  thus  with  us." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  3. 

whbr  -Ing  (w  silent),  s.    [WHORE,  r.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Fornication;  the  conversing  with 
whores. 

2.  Script. :  The  practice  of  idolatry. 

"They  shall  no  more  offer  their  sacrifices  unto  devils, 
after  whom  they  have  gone  a  whoring."— Let:  xvii.  7. 

whbr  -Ish  (w  silent),  a.  [English  whore;  -ish.] 
Addicted  to  whoring  or  unlawful  sexual  inter- 
course; incontinent,  lewd,  unchaste. 

"You,  like  a  lecher,  out  of  tehorish  loins 
Breed  yonr  inheritors." 

tt        Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  1. 

*whbr  -Ish-ly^  (w  silent),  adr.  [Eng.  whorishj 
-ly.]  In  a  whorish  or  lewd  manner ;  lewdly. 

*whbr  -Ish  ness  (w  silent),  *whor-ysh-nesse, 
subxt.  [Eng.  whorish;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  whorish ;  the  character  of  a  whore  or  lewd 
woman. 

"Marke  how  abhominable  tehoryfshness  ...  is 
aaauiiced  of  that  whoriwh  Rome  churche,  to  the  great 
blemyshynge  of  godly  marryage." — Bale;  English  Vota- 
ries, Sol.  18. 
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whorl,  *wliarl,  *wharle,  *whorle,  «.  [A  con- 
traction for  irli'in-fl,  irhorrt'l,  as  shown  in  the 
Prompt.  Pan:,  ••  Whoriryl,  whorwhil.  n-horle  of  a 
spyndyl,  P0rfe6rwn»"  The  A.  S.  name  was  hwforfa, 
from  ltn:forfan  =  to  turn  ;  cf.  u-harf  and  ichirl.  The 
particular  form  whorl  may  have  h^en  borrowed 
from  O.  Dut.  and  introduced  by  the  Flemish  wa\  - 
ers ;  cf.  O.  Dut.  irarreJ=a  spiuning-whirle  (He.r- 
ham) ;  also  worvelen=to  turn,  to  reel,  to  twine. 
(Stoat,)] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  volution  or  turn  of  the  spire  of  a  univalve 
shell. 

"See  what  a  lovely  shell, 
Madeso  fairly  well, 
With  delicate  spire  and  whorl." 

Tennyson:  Mauri,  ii.  2. 

2.  The  fly  of  a  spindel.  generally  made  of  wood, 
sometimes  of  hard  stone. 

II.  Bot.:  A  ring  of  organs  all  on  the  same  plane. 
The  same  as  VERTICIL. 

whirled,  a.  [Eng.  whorl;  -ed.]  Furnished  with 
whorls ;  verticillate. 

whSrl'-Sr,  s,  [Eng.  whorl;  -er.]  A  whirling- 
table  (q.  T.). 

whorn,  s.  [Eng.  horn  with  excresent  w,  as  in 
whole  (q.  v.).]  A  horn.  (Scotch.) 

"  And  loomed  down  the  creature's  throat  wi'  ane 
whom." — Scott:  Heart  of  3Ii:l-L«thi<ui,  ch.  xjcviii. 

Wh5rt,  subst.  [An  abbreviation  of  whortle,  or 
whortleberry  (q.  v.).]  The  fruit  of  the  whortle- 
berry, or  the  shrub  itself. 

wh5r   tie,  s.    [A.  S.  wyrtil.'}    The  whortleberry 
(q.  v.). 
whSr  -tle-ber-r? ,  *whnr  -tle-ber-r? ,  s.   [A.S. 

wyrtit=^&  small    shrub,    dimin.  of    wyrt—&  wort 
(q.  v.),  and  Eng.  berry.] 

Bot.:  The  genus  Vaccminm.  spec.  (1)  Vaccinium 
mi/rtillus,  the  Bilberry  (q.  v.).,  and  V.  vitis-idcea, 
the  Crowberry  ;  (2)  Oxycoccos  palustris. 

whdfje  (w  silent),  *whos,  pron.  [A.  S.  hwo>s.] 
The  possessive  or  genitive  case  of  who  or  which. 
(Applied  either  to  persons  or  things,  and  used  in- 
terrogatively or  relatively.) 

"  Whose  tongue  is  music  now  ?  " 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  1,077. 

whos.e-86  ev -er,  (w  silent), pron.  [Eug. whose; 
so,  and  ever.}  Of  whatever  person ;  the  possessive 
or  genitive  of  whosoever  (q.  v.). 

"Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted;  and 
whoteitoerer  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained." — John, 
xx.  23. 

whd  -80  (tr  silent),  pron.  [Eng.  who  and  so.] 
Whoever,  whosoever. 

"  Now  whoso  seeth  not,  that  his  laughter  is  more  madde 
than  the  laughter  of  the  mad  man,  I  hold  him  madder 
than  they  both."—  Sir  T.  More:  Workes,  p.  73. 

wh6  so  ev -er  (w  silent),  pron.  [Ens.  who,  so, 
and  ever.]  Whoever,  whatever  person,  any  person, 
whatever  that. 

"  Whosoever  will,  let  him  take  of  the  water  of  life 
freely."— Kcr.xxii.  17. 

*whot,  *whote,  *whott,  adj.  [Bug.  hot,  with 
excrescent  w,  as  in  whole  (q.  v.).]  Hot.  (Brende: 
(Juintus  Curtins,  fol.  61.) 

whum  -mle,  r.  f.  [A  freq.  from  whelm  (q.  v.).] 
To  overwhelm,  to  turn  over,  to  turn  upside  down. 

"Yonr  high-flying  dominie  bodie  who  whitmles  them 
outright." — M.  Scott:  Tom  Cringle's  I^og,  ch.  xvi. 

whum -mle,  s.  [WHUMMLE,  r.]  An  overturning, 
an  overthrow. 

"Nae  doubt,  nae  doubt;  ay,  ay,  it's  an  awfu'  tchiimmle." 
— Scott:  Hob  Roy,  ch.  xxii. 

whfin'-stane,  s.    [See  def.l    The  Scotch  form  of 
Whinstone  (q.  v.).     (Burn*:  Holy  Fair.) 
whflr,  r.  i.    [A  variant  of  whir  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  make  a  whirring  sound;  to  make  a  rough 
sound,  as  one  who  pronounces  the  letter  r  with  too 
much  force ;  to  birr. 

2.  To  make  a  growling  or  snarling  noise  like  a 
dog. 

wniir,  *whurr,  s.    [WHCE,  r.] 

1.  The  sound  of  a  body  moving  through  the  air 
with  great  velocity. 

2.  A  whirl,  a  turn. 

"They  flapt  the  door  full  in  my  face,  and  gave  me  such 
a  whwrr  here." — Vanburgh:  Journey  to  London,  ii.  1. 

3.  A  driving  or  pressing  forward  in  haste;  hurry. 
"  Whippe  and  whurre  .  .  .  never  make  good  furre." 

Vdall:  Roister-Doister,  i.  3. 

whur  -if,  r.  t.    [Eng.  whur;  -j/.l    To  move  with 
haste ;  to  whisk  along  quickly ;  to  hurry, 
wburt,  s.    [WHOET.]    A  whortleberry. 
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Why,  *WM,  rule.,  inlerj.,  &  s.  [Properly  tho 
instrumental  case  of  who,  and  accordingly  fre- 
quently preceded  by  tho  prep,  for;  A.  S.  hu-i,  hinj, 
kx'i'j:  in.-strum.  case  of  MMtswfooj  for  hwig— why ; 
OOgn.  with  Icel.  ftcl=why;  allied  to  hrerr=who, 
/ifi^=who;  Danish  hvi :  Sw.  hvi;  O.  H.  Gor.  hirni., 
trill.  Am,  instrum.  case  of  hwer  (Cier.  icer)=who; 
(joth.  /*re;  instrurn.  case  of  /*vtw=who.  Jloir  is 
closely  related  to  why.] 

A .  As  adverb : 

I.  For  what  cause,  reason,  or  purpose.  (Used 
interrogatively.) 


"Turn   ye,  turn  ye    . 
Ezeklel  xxxiii.  11. 


.    for  why  will  ye  die?"- 


T[  In  such  sentences  as,  "  I  know  not  w'fty,"  why 
is  tho  indirect  or  dependent  interrogative. 

2.  Fo_r  which  reason,  cause,  or  purpose ;  for  what, 
for  which.  (Used  relatively.) 

"To  Scotland  for  to  go,  to  wite  why  &  whnt  wise, 
Ther  kyug  A  other  mo  withsaid  him  his  seruise." 
Robert  de  Brunnf,  p.  'JT1. 

B.  As  interjection: 

1.  Used  emphatically,  or  almost  as  an  expletive 
to  enliven  the  speech,  especially  when  something 
new  is  perceived  or  comes  into  the  mind. 

"Whence  is  this?  why,  from  that  essential  suitableness 
which  obedience  has  to  the  relation  which  is  between  a 
rational  creature  and  his  Creator." — South. 
*2.  Used  as  a  call  or  exclamation. 

"  Why,  Jessica,  I  say!     Why,  Jessica!" 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  5.    ' 

C.  As  subst.;  The  reason,  cause,  or  purpose  ol* 
anything. 

"  The  why — the  where — what  boots  it  now  to  tell." 

Byron:  Corsair,  i.  14.    9 
IT  Why  so: 

(1)  For  what  reason,  wherefore,  why. 

"And  why  so,  my  lord?" 

Shakesp.:   Winters  Tale,  ii    1. 

(2)  An    expression   of  content  or   of    unwilling 
acquiescence. 

"Why  so!    Go  all  which  way  it  will." 

Shakesp. .-  Richard  II.,  ii.  2. 

why,  s.    [Icel.  kviga=a  young  cow.]     A  young 
heifer.    (Prof.) 
why  -dah,  s.    [WHIDAH.] 
whyles. ,  adv.    [WHILES.! 
'Why    not,  s.    [Eng.  why,  adv.,  and  not.] 

1.  A  violentand  peremptory  proceeding,    (llutli-r: 
Budibras,  II.  ii.  528.) 

2.  Any  sudden  or  unexpected  event  or  turn ;  a  i 
dilemma. 

"  Now,  dame  Sally.  I  have  you  at  a  whynot" — Richar4*\ 
son:  StrC.  Orandison,  vi.  156. 

Wl'.prev.    [Seeder.]    With.    (Scotch.) 
"The  auld  gamekeeper,  that  was  out  wi'   me   in  the 
year '15." — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  Ixiv. 

wl$h,  s.    [WITCH  (2).] 

wlcht  -ine,  wlcht  -If-ite,  subst .  [After  Wichtjr, 
Wichtis,  Finland,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite.  (JfinjjU 

J/m.:  A  massive  mineral  with  rectangular  clcav-; 
ages.    Hardness,  above  6'0:  specific  gravity,  :t'08;|] 
luster,  dull ;  color,  black.    Composition:  Asiliratn 
of  alumina,  lime,  iron,  magnesia,  &c.    A  doubtful  | 
species. 

-wick,  -wl9h,  stuff.    [A.  S.  wic  =  a  village,  town,i  I 
from  Lat.  vicus—a  village.!    A  common  element  in'i 
English  place-names,  as  in  Warwick,  Sandwich,  Ac.,' 
and  denoting  village,  town. 

wick  (1),  s.    [Icel.  vtk=a  creek,  a  bay,  a  harbor.)  I 

1.  An  open  bay.    (Shetland.) 

2.  A  brine-pit.    [WyCH  (2).] 

3.  In  the  game  of  curling,  a  narrow  port  or  pa»-p 
sage  in  the  rink  or  course  Hanked  by  tho  stones  cf  1 
those  who  have  played  before.  . 

4.  As  an  element  in  place-names=m   a  hay  or)  • 
creek,  as  in  Greenwich ;  (2)  a  brine-pit,  as  in  Nant-i 
wich,  DroitMJic/i,  &c. 

wick    (2),  *wlcke,    *weik,   *weeke.  'weyke. 
*Wike,  «.    [A.  S.  we.oca,  wecca,  cogn.  with  O.  Dot. 
K'iecA-e=a  wick;  Low  Ger.  roefce  =  lint:  Dan.  vastf\ 
a  wick;  Sw.  veke;  O.  H.  OCT.  trirrlif,  mrhi'.    Thn 
original  meaning  is  tho  soft  or  pliant  part,  and  tht1, 
word  is  closely  allied  to  weak  (q.  v.).]    A  bundle  of. 
fibers  to  lead  oil  to  the  flame,  where  tho  oil  if! 
evolved  as  gas  to  maintain  combustion.    It  acts  by  , 
capillary    attraction,  .and   usually   consists   of  a'J 
bundle  of  soft-spun  cotton  threads. 

"The  pith  whereof  [rushes]  when  the  rinrl  is  pilled., 
maketh  wicke  for  watch-candles."—  P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.. 
xvi..  ch.  xxxvii. 

wlck.f.  t.    [WICK  (!),«.] 

Curling:  To  strike  a  stone  in  an  oblique  direction.) 

wick  -ed  (1).  »wlcke,  *wlk,  *wlkke,  »wik  ked. 

*wick-ld,   *wick  ide,  adj.    [Orig.  a  pa.  par.,= 

rendered  evil,  as  if  from  a  verb  wikken=to  raakf; 

evil,  from  «nfcfce=evil,  originally  a  substantive^ 

A.  S.  wicca=a  wizard,  <mccc=awitch.] 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,    what,     fa.ll,    father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,     pot 
or,     wore,    wolf,     w5rk,     who,    s&n;     mate,    cub,     cttre,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     ».     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  W 
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wide-mouthed 


1.  Evil  in  principle  or  practice;  deviating  from 
the  tliviuo  law;  addicted  to  evil  or  vice;  sinful, 

immoral,  bad,  wrong,  iniquitous.  Applied  both  to 
lK>r~oMs  and  things,  and  comprehending  everything 
that  is  contrary  to  the  moral  law. 

"There  is  no  peace,  saiththe  Lord,  unto  the  trn-k>'-i."-~ 
/s.rm/i  xlviii.  22. 

'2.  Mischievous;  prone  or  disposed  to  mischief; 

roguish. 

"  That  same  wicked  bastard  of  Venus." 

Shakesp.:  A3  You  Like  It,  iv.  1. 

*3.  Hurtful,  pernicious,  baneful,  cursed. 
"As  wicked  dew  as  e'er  my  mother  brush' d 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen." 

Hhakesp.,-  Tempest,  i.  2. 

*4.  Inhabited  by  or  belonging  to  wicked  persons. 

"Yet  not  for  thy  advice  or  threats  I  fly 
These  wicked  tents  devoted." 

Milton:  P.  L.t  v.  890. 

!T  (1)  The  Wicked: 

Script. :  One  of  the  two  great  classes  into  which, 
on  moral  and  scriptural  considerations,  the  liiblf 
divides  all  mankind,  or  at  least  all  who  have  had 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  revela- 
tion. No  third  or  intermediate  class  is  recognized ; 
nor  do  the  two  great  classes  in  any  way  shade  into 
each  other.  The  primary  error  of  the  wicked  is  that 
they  contemn  God  (Psalm  x.  13)  and  will  not  seek 
him.  They  plot  and  carry  out  evil  projects  (Psalm 
ix.  16,  xi.  2} ,  and  hence  the  Lord  is  far  from  them 
(Prov.  xv.  29),  and  is  angry  with  them  everyday 
(Psalm  vii.  11).  At  last  the  wicked  shall  bo  severed 
from  the  just  and  cast  into  "a  furnace  of  fire,"  in 
other  words  the  place  of  woe  (Matt,  xiii,  49,  50). 

(2)  The  Wicked  Bible ;  An  edition  published  A.  D. 
1632,  by  Barber  and  Lucas,  in  which  the  word  not  is 
omitted  from  the  seventh  Commandment. 

If  For  the  difference  between  wicked  and  bad,  see 
BAD. 

wicked  (2),  a.  [En*,  wick  (2),  s. ;  suff.  -ed.]  Fur- 
nished  with  a  wick.  Chiefly  in  composition;  as,  a 
two-wicked  lamp. 

wick-ed-lf,  adv.  [English  wicked;  -Zj;.]  In  a 
wicked  manner;  in  a  manner  or  with  motives  con- 
trary to  the  moral  or  divine  law ;  viciously  ;  iuiqui- 
tously;  criminally. 

"But  they,  who  get  wickedly,  spend  for  the  most  part, 
foolishly,  perhaps  wickedly,  too." — Seeker:  Works,  vol.  vi.f 
Ject.  26. 

wick  -ed-ness,  *  wik-ked-nes,  *  wik-ked- 
nesse,  *wick-ed-nesse,  *wick-id-nesse,  s.  lEug. 
wicked ;  -ness.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wicked;  depravity 
or  corruption  of  heart ;  sinfulness ;  a  depraved  or 
corrupt  disposition  or  heart.         • 

"All  this  arose  from  Infirmity,  not  wickedness."— 
Seeker:  Works,  vol.  i.,  ser.  9. 

2.  Departure  from  the  divine  law ;  evil  practices ; 
vice,  immorality,  crime,  sin. 

3.  A  wicked  thing  or  act ;  c.n  act  of  iniquity  or 
immorality. 

"What  wickedness  is  this  that  is  done  amongst  you?" — 
Judges  xx.  12. 

*4.  Wicked  persons ;  the  wicked. 
*'  Those  tents  thou  sawest  so  pleasant,  were  the  tents 
Of  wickedness."  Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  607. 

Wlck'-en,  wlg'-gln,  «.    [A.  S.  wice,  wicean.] 
Bot.;  Pyrus  aucuparia. 
wicken-tree,  s.    [WICKEN.] 

wick  -er,  *wik-er,  *wik-ir,  *wyk-yr,  wyck-er, 
a.  &.  a.  [From  the  same  root  as  weak  (q.  v.).  and 
hence=a  pliant  twig;  cf.  O.  Sw.  wika~to  bend, 
whence  iveck=&  fold ;  wickla=to  fold,  to  wrap  up ; 
Sw.  dialects  vekare,  vekker,  vikker=tbe>  sweet  bay- 
leaved  willow  (Salix  pentandra),  from  veka=to 
bend;  Dan.  dialects  v6ge,  vOgger,  vegre=a.  pliant 
rod,  a  withy ;  vceger,  vcegger='a  willow ;  Ger.  wickel 
=  a  roll.] 

*A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  small  pliant  twig ;  an  osier ;  a  withe. 
"Which  hoops  are  knit  as  with  wickers."—  Wood.-  Athena 

Json.,  i. 

2.  A  piece  of  wicker-work:  specifically,  a  wicker 
asket. 

'  Each  having  a  white  wicker  overbrimmed 
With  April's  tender  youngling*." 

Keats:  Endymion,  i. 

3.  A  twig  or  branch  used  as  a  mark ;  a  withe. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  plaited  twigs  or  osiers ;  cov- 
"i  with  wicker-work. 

"High  in  wicker-baskets  heap'd." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Odyssey,  ix.  293. 

Wicker-work,  s.  A  texture  of  twigs ;  basket- 
irork. 

"Baskets  .  .  .  very  neatly  made  of  wicker-work." — 
Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 


*wlck  -ered,  adj.  fEng.  wicker;  -ed.}  Made  or 
cov.Tod  with  wicki*r-work. 

"Ships  of  light  timber  wickered  with  osier  between."— 
Milton;  Hist.  Britain,  bk.  ii. 

wlck-et,  *wik-et,  *wyck  et. «.  [O.  Fr.  n-ik, •/, 
riquet  (Fr.  guichct)  =  i\  wicket ;  lit.  =  a  small  turn- 
ing thing,  from  Icel.  vikinn,  pa.  par.  of  vikja=to 
move,  to  turn  jSw.  vika=io  give  way ;  A.  S,  wican= 
to  give  way  ;  O.  Dut.  wicket^a.  wicket,  from  wicken 
=  to  shake  or  wag.]  [WEAK.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  A  small  gate  or  doorway,  especially  a  small  door 
or  gate  forming  part  of  a  larger  one. 

"And  now  Saint  Peter  at  heaven's  wicket  seems 
To  wait  them."  Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  4H4. 

2.  A  hole  in  a  door  through  which  tocoinmuuicate 
without  opening  the  door,  or  through  which  to  view 
persons  or  objects  without. 

*3.  The  mouth. 

"Least  quickly  her  wicket  seeme  easie  to  ope." 

Tusser.-  Httsbandrie,  p.  169. 

4.  A  gate,  formed  like   a  butterfly-valve,  in   the 
chute  of  a  water-wheel,  to  graduate  the  amount  of 
water  passing  to  the  wheel,    it  has  a  central  spin- 
dle with  a  wing  on  each  side. 

5.  A  place  of  shelter  or  camp  made  of  tree  boughs 
by  the  Maine  lumbermen. 

IT.  Cricket: 

1.  The  object  at  which  the  bowler  directs  his  ball, 
and  before  but  a  little  to  one  side  of  which  the 
batsman  or   striker  stands.    It  consists  of   three 
stumps,  having  two  bails  set  in  grooves  on  their 
tops.    [CRICKET.] 

"  FlushM  with  his  rays  beneath  the  noontide  sun, 
In  rival  bands  between  the  wickets  run." 

Byron:  Childish  Recollections. 

2.  The  ground  on  which  the  wickets  are  pitched. 
"The  club  on  a  good  wicket,  and  in    such  pleasant 

weather,  maybe  said  to  have  been  disposed  of  cheaply  for 
155  runs."—  Field,  July  23,  1887. 

3.  A  batsman. 

*'  In  all,  the  last  wicket  added  75  runs."—  London  Stand- 
ard. 

Wicket-door,  s.    The  same  as  WICKET,  1. 1. 

"Through  the  low  wicket-door  they  glide." 

Scott:  Rokeby,v.W. 

wicket-gate,  s.    A  small  gate;  a  wicket. 

"  I  am  going  to  yonder  wicket-gate  before  me."  —  Bun~ 

yan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  i. 

wicket-keeper,  s. 

Cricket :  The  player  who  stands  behind  the  wicket 
to  stop  such  balls  as  may  pass  the  batsman,  and  to 
put  the  wicket  down  when  the  striker  is  out  of  his 
ground. 

wick  -Ing,  a.  [Eng.  wick  (2),  s. ;  -ing.]  The  ma- 
terial, especially  loosely  braided  cotton  thread,  of 
which  wicks  are  made. 

wick  -less,  adj.  [Eng.  wick  (2),  s.; -less.]  Desti- 
tute of  or  having  no  wick ;  as,  a  ivickless  lamp. 

wlck-strce'-ml-a,  wlk-stro  -ml-a,  s.  [Named 
after  Wickstroem,  a  Swedish  botanist  (1789-1856).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Thymelaceee.  Shrubs  and  small 
trees  with  deciduous  leaves,  axillary  racemes  or 
spikes  of  small  flowers,  a  four-lobed  calyx,  eight 
stamens,  an  ovary 
with  four  small  scales 
below  it,  and  a  bac- 
cate fruit  with  numer- 
ous seeds  imbedded  in 
the  pulp.  Wickstrce- 
mia  indica  is  found 
on  the  coasts  of  Aus- 
tralia and  the  South 
Sea  Islands.  The 
fibers  of  the  bark  are 
made  into  fishing 
linos,  nets,  and  cord- 
age, by  the  people  of 
Fiji.  Its  bark  is  used 


externally  for  wounds 
and  internall  y  for 
coughs.  An  inferior 
sort  of  paper  and  rope 


l\    IF        \          '2" 

Wickstroemia  Indica. 

1.  Flower.    2.  Fruit, 
is  made^from  W.  virgata  in  Kumaon,  in  India. 

W!c'-lIff-He,   Wick  -llff-Ite,  s.    [WYCLIFFITE.] 

wlc  -6-py",s.    [Native name  (?).] 

Bot.:  Dirca palustris.    [DiRCA.] 

Wld'-dy",  s.  [A  variant  of  withy  (q.  v.).]  A  rope; 
more  especially  a  rope  made  of  withs  or  willows ;  a 
halter;  the  gallows.  (Scotch.) 

wide,  *wid,  *wyde,  «.,  adv.  &  s.  [A.  S.  ivid; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  wijd;  Icel.  vidhr;  Sw.  &  Dan.  rid; 
Ger.  weit;  O.H.  Ger.wif.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Having  a  great  or  considerable  distance  or  ex- 
tent across  or  between  the  sides  ;  broad ;  opposed  to 
narrow. 


2.  Having  a  great  extent  every  way;  broad,  vast, 

extensive. 

"  For  nothing  this  wide  universe  I  call 
Save  thou,  my  rose;  in  it  thou  art  my  all." 

xintkesp.:  Sonnet  119. 

3.  Broad  to  a  certain  degree;  of  a  certain  size  or 
measure  across  or  between  the  sides;  ast  three  feet 
wide. 

4.  Comprehensive,  extensive;  not  narrower  lim- 
ited. 

"  Wide  in  soul  and  bold  of  tongue." 

Tennyson.   Two  Voices,  124. 

5.  Very  groat ;  as,  There  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  two. 

6.  Capacious ;  holding  much, 

"  Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  &  fairy  in." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Wight's  Dream,  ii.  1. 

7.  Failing  to  hit  a  mark  j  deviating  from  the  right 
lino:   hence  remote  or  distant  from  anything,  as 
truth,  propriety,  &c. ;  as,  The  statement  is  wide  of 
the  truth. 

*8.  Far  from  what  is  pleasant  or  agreeable  to  de- 
sire. 

"  It  would  be  wide  with  the  best  of  us  if  the  eye  of  God 
should  look  backward  to  our  former  estate."— Bp.  Hall. 
Contemp.;  Rahab. 
*9.  Apparent,  open,  obvious. 

"  With  more  wider  and  more  overt  tent." 

Shakesp.    Othello,  i.  3. 

II.  Cricket:  Said  of  a  ball  which  is  bowled  so  far 
to  one  side  of  the  wicket  that  the  batsman  cannot 
reach  it  with  his  bat ;  such  a  ball  counts  one  against 
the  side  of  the  bowler  by  whom  it  is  delivered. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  So  as  to  have  a  great  extent  or  space  from  one 
side  to  another,  or  so  as  to  form  a  great  opening. 

"The  door  he  opens  wide." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  359. 

2.  To  a  groat  distance  or  extent;  far  and  near. 
(Frequently  in  conjunction  with/ar.) 

"Proves  thee  far  and  wide  a  broad  goose."— Shakesp..- 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

*3.  At  a  distance ;  apart. 

"A  little w ide 
There  was  a  holy  chapel  edify'd." 

Spenser:  /<'.  Q.,  I.  i.  34. 

4.  With  great  extent ;  widely.     (Used  chiefly  in 
composition,  as  7«ide-extended,  wide-spreading,  &c.) 

5.  Far  from  the  mark  or  from  the  purpose;  so  as 
to  miss  the  aim;  so  as  to  deviate  from  the  point 
aimed  at ;  as,  He  shot  wide  of  the  target. 

*6.  Round  about,  but  at  a  littlo  distance. 

"Him  beside 
His  aged  wife,  with  many  others  wide." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  xi.  18. 

C.  As  substantive: 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  Wideness;  width,  extent,  breadth. 

"Emptiness  and  the  vast  wi'rfe 
Of  that  abyss."  Tennyson:  Two  Voices,  119. 

2,  Cricket :  A  ball  bowled  so  far  to  one  side  of  the 
wicket  that  the  batsman  cannot  reach  it  with  his 
bat.  Such  a  ball  counts  one  against  the  side  of  the 
bowler  by  whom  it  is  delivered,  and  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  extras,  the  others  being  byes  a"nd  no-balls. 

TI  Obvious  compounds :  Wide-extended,  wide-flung, 
wide -glittering,  «fcc. 

wide-awake,  a.  &  a, 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  one's  eyps  open  ;  on  the  alert ; 
ready,  prepared ;  keen, sharp,  knowing.    (Colloq.  or 
slang.] 

"Our  governor's  wideawake,  he  is."—  Dickens:  Sketches 
by  Bozi  Watkins  Tottle. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  kind  of  soft  felt  hat  with  a  broad 
brim  turned  up  all  round. 

"When  Effendiswill  wear  wide-awakes  when  in  mufti." 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Wide  Awakes,  s.  nl.  The  name  adopted  by  polit- 
ical clubs  of  Republican  affinities,  organized,  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  during  the  presidential  campaign  of  1860. 
The  first  club  was  organized  in  Hartford,  Conn. 
They  were  so  popular  at.  home,  and  their  torchlight 
processions  aroused  so  much  enthusiasm  that  the 
organization  grew  rapidly  and  was  imitated  in 
many  other  places.  It  is  stated  that  in  New  York 
City  there  were  on  one  occasion  20,000  of  them 
marching  in  procession. 

*wide-Chapped,  a.  Opening  the  mouth  wide; 
having  a  wide  mouth. 

"  This  wide-chapped  rascal.'* 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  1. 

wide-gauge,  s. 

Railway  Engineering :  The  same  as  BROAD-GAUGE- 

[GAUGE,  8.,  II.  7.] 

wide-mouthed,  adj.  Having  a  wide  mouth  or 
opening. 

*'  Warm  by  the  wide-mouthed  fireplace." 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  2. 


clan, 


dy;     p&Tit,    Jtfwl;     cat,     c,ell,     chorus,     9hln,     benph;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    pfc  =  f, 
-tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -gion  =  znun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  ~  bel,      del. 


wide-skirted 


*wide-skirted,  a.  Having  wide  borders;  exten- 
sive. 

"With  plenteous  rivers  and  wide-skirted  meads." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  L 

wide-spread,  a. 

1.  Spread  to  a  great  distance;  extended. 

"  How  sweet  to  rest  her  wide-spread  wings." 

Wordsworth:  Ode. 

2.  Diffuse*!  or  spread  over  a  wide  extent ;  exten- 
sive. 

"Thus  call  forth  a  teidf -spread  movement  in  Arabia, 
carrying  with  it  the  Caliph  himself."—  London  Daily  Tel- 
egraph. 

*wide-8tretched, «.  Large ;  extensive.  (Shake- 
speare: Henry  V.,  ii.  4.) 

*wide-Where,  adv.    Widely;  far  and  near, 

wide  -If,  adv.    [Eng.  wide;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  wide  manner  or  degree ;  with  great  extent 
each  way  ;  far  and  wide ;  extensively. 

"The  huge  size  and  venerable  age  of  the  trees,  the 
beauty  of  the  gardens,  the  abundance  of  the  springs,  were 
widely  famed."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  x. 

*2.  So  as  to  leave  a  wide  space  between. 
"  Widely  shun  the  Lily  bean  strand." 

Dryden.   Virgil's  Mneid,  iii.  927. 

3.  Very  much  ;  to  a  great  degree  or  extent. 
"Their  tempera  differed  wtetety."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 

ch.  xi. 

4.  Remotely,  far. 

"The  light  which  the  remote  parts  of  truth  will  give 
to  one  another,  will  so  assist  his  judgment,  that  he  will 
seldom  be  widely  out."— Locke. 

wid  -en,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  trid(e) ;  -en.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  wide;  to  cause  to  extend  in  breadth; 
to  cause  to  spread ;  to  increase  in  width ;  to  enlarge. 

"  To  widen  the  market,  and  to  narrow  the  competition." 
— Smith;  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  zi. 

2.  To  throw  open. 

"So  now  the  gates  are  ope;  now  prove  good  seconds; 
'Tie  for  the  followers  fortune  widen*  them." 

Shakeap.:  Coriolanux,  i.  4. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grow  or  become  wider  or  broader; 
to  enlarge,  to  spread;  to  extend  itself. 

"The  general  tendency  of  schiem  is  to  widen."— Macau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xi. 

wide  -ness,  *wyde-nesse,  «.  [Eng.  wide;  -ness.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wide,  or  great  in 
extent  from  side  to  side ;  breadth,  width. 

"Wheras  the  roches  cessed,  there  beguune  a  dike  of  a 
wounderful  deapth  and  wydenesse."—  Brende.-  Quintius 
Curt  ins,  fo.  237. 

2.  Large  or  wide  extent  in  every   direction ;  as, 
the  wideness  of  the  ocean. 

3.  Greatness,  extent;  as,  the  wideness  of  differ- 
ence between  two  things. 

wid&'-edn,  s.    [WiGEox.] 

wld-6w  (l),  *wed-ew,  *wid-dow,  *wid-ewe, 
*wid-iwe,*wid-we,  *wyd-ewe,*wyd-dowe,s.  [A. 
S. widwe, weoduwe, irudwe^icuduwe^wydewe ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  u-eduwe ;  O.  H.  Ger.  wituwa,  witewa,  wit- 
iwa;  Ger.  wittwe;  Goth,  widuwo,  widowo;  Latin 
vidua,  fern,  of  rid«w*=deprived  of,  bereft  (whence 
Eng.  void);  Ital.  vedova;  Sp.  viuda;  Fr.  veuve; 
Welsh  gweddw;  Russ.  vdova;  Sansc.  vidhavd.]  A 
woman  iwho  has  lost  her  husband  by  death,  and 
also  remains  unmarried. 

"There  came  a  certain  poor  widow,  and  she  threw  in 
two  mites,  which  make  a  farthing."— Mark  xii.  42. 

IT  Often  used  adjectively : 

1.  Widowed. 

"This  widow  lady."—  Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii. 

2.  Bereaved  of  its  mate. 

"A  widow  bird  sat  mourning  for  her  love." 

Shelley:  A  Song. 

*widow-bench, «. 

Old  Eng.  Law:  That  share  which  a  widow  is 
allowed  of  her  husband's  estate  beside  her  jointure. 
(Wharton.) 

•widow -bewitched,  s,  A  woman  separated  from 
her  husband ;  a  grass-widow. 

"Who'd  ha'  thought  of  yo'r  husband  .  .  .  makin'  a 
moonlight flittin/ and  Jeavin'  yo'to  bea  widow~bewitched." 
— Jtfr*.  Gaskell;  Sylvia's  Lovers,  ch.  mix. 

widow -burning,  *. 

Anthrop. :  The  same  as  SUTTEE,  1.  (q.  v.) 

"This  looks  like  s  mitigated  survival  from  an  earlier 

custom  of  actual  widow-burning"— Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed. 

1873),  L  461 

widow-duck,  s. 

Ornith. :  Dendrocygna  viduata>  ranging  from 
Sout  h  America  to  Africa.  Length  about  eighteen 
inches ;  face  and  throat  white ;  back  of  head,  nape, 
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and  sides  of  neck  bright  reddish-brown ;  side?  of 
breast  and  back  reddish-olive,  darkly  spotted  and 
narked;  lower  back,  center  of  tail,  and  under  si'lc 


orown,  secondary  quills  olive-orowa  witn  green 
edges;  quills  and  tail-feathers  preeuish-black. 
According  to  Schomburck  (Keisrn,  i.  407,  iii.  762). 
the  natives  of  British  Guiana  call  this  bird  ViS'Sts- 
si,  from  its  cry.  [Vicissv-DUCK.] 

widow-hunter,  subxt.  One  who  seeks  or  courts 
widows  for  their  fortunes. 

"  The  widow-hunters  about  town  often  afford  them  great 
diversion."— Addison. 

*widpw-maker,  s.  One  who  makes  widows  by 
bereaving  women  of  their  husbands. 

"  That  I  must  draw  this  metal  from  my  «ide, 
To  be  a  widow-maker." 

Shakes^..  King  John,  v.  2. 

widow-monkey,  s. 

ZoQL :  Callithrix  lugens,  from  South  America.  It 
has  been  compared  to  a  diminutive  black  dog  with 
a  white  face;  the  neck 
and  fore  limbs  are  also 
white,  and  this  disposi- 
tion of  color  has  given 
rise  to  the  popular 
name  bestowed  on  the 
animal  by  the  Creoles, 
who  see  in  the  white- 
ness of  the  face,  neck, 
and  arms  some  resem- 
blance to  the  veil,  hand- 
kerchief, and  gloves 
worn  by  widows  of  their 
own  race. 

widow -sacrifice,  s. 

Anthrop.:  A  form  of 
f  u  n  e  r  al  •  sacrifice  i  n 
which  the  widow  was 
slain  or  induced  to  com-  \Vidow-monkey. 

mit  suicide  so  that  she 

might  be  buried  with  her  husband  and  accompany 
him  to  the  world  of  spirits.  This  practice  is  men- 
tioned as  existing  among  the  Greeks  by  Euripides 
(S«pi.,983)  andPausanias  {iv.  2),  and  from  Ceesar 
(de  Bello  Gall.,  vi.  19)  it  may  be  inferred  that  it 
existed  also  in  Gaul.  Widow-sacrifice  is  still  the 
custom  in  many  African  tribes ;  traces  of  it  may  be 
found  in  China ;  it  lingered  till  late  in  the  first  naif 
of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Fiji,  and  though 
abolished  by  law  in  British  India  in  1829,  is  not  yet 
abandoned.  [SUTTEE,  l.J 

"  Widow-sacrifice  is  found  in  various  regions'  of  the 
world  under  a  low  state  of  civilization,  and  this  fits  with 
the  hypothesis  of  its  having  belonged  to  the  Aryan  race 
while  yet  in  an  early  and  barbarous  condition."  —  Tylor: 
Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  i.  467. 

widow-wail,  s. 

Botany:  (1)  The  genus  Cneorum,  and  specially 
Cneorum  tricoccos;  f  (2)  Frittillariameleagris. 

*WidoW'S  chamber,  s.  The  apparel  and  furni- 
ture of  the  bedchamber  of  the  widow  of  a  London 
freeman,  to  which  she  was  formerly  entitled. 

Widow's  man,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  Widow's  men  are  imaginary  sailors,  borne  on  the 
books,  and  receiving  pay  and  prize-money  which  is 
appropriated  to  Greenwich  Hospital."—  Marryat:  Peter 
Simple,  ch.  vii.  (Note.) 

Widow's  port,  s.    An  inferior  kind  of  port  wine. 

"We  have  all  heard  of  widow's  port,  and  of  the  instinct- 
ive dread  all  persons  who  have  any  respect  for  their 
health  have  for  it." — Times,  in  Brewer.-  Phrase  and  Fable. 

widow's  terce,  s.    [TEECE,  4.] 
wld'-OW  (2),  s.    [See  compound.] 

widow-bird,  a. 

Ornith.:  The  Whidah-bird  (q.  v.). 

"  The  name  Widow-bird  is  altogether  an  erroneous  title, 
although  it  is  supposed  by  many  persons  to  have  been 
given  to  the  bird  on  account  of  its  dark  color  and  long 
train,  as  well  as  in  consequence  of  its  evidently  disconso- 
late state  when  the  beautiful  tail-feathers  have  fallen  off 
after  the  breeding  season  .  .  .  In  point  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  proper  name  is  Whidah-bird,  a  title  that  was 
originally  given  to  it  by  the  Portuguese,  because  the  first 
specimens  that  were  brought  to  Europe  came  from  the 
kingdom  of  Whidah,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa."— 
Wood:  Illus.  Kat.  Hist.,  ii.  457. 

wld'-dw.v.f.   [WIDOW  (i),  a.] 
1.  To  reduce  to  the  state  or  condition  of  a  widow ; 
to  bereave  of  a  husband. 

"In  this  city  he 
Hath  widowed  and  unchilded  many  a  one." 

Shakeap.;  Coriolanus,  v.  6. 

*2.  To  endow  with  a  widow's  right. 
"For  his  possessions, 
We  do  instate  and  widow  you  withal." 

Shakeep,.-  Measure  for  Measure,  v. 


wield 

3.  To  strip  or  bereave  of  anything  good;  tu  be- 
reave generally. 

"  Trees  of  their  shrivel'd  fruits 

Are  ir/.i.«r'<f."  Philtpn:  f; 

*4.  To  be  a  widow  to  ;  to  survive  as  the  widow  ..f. 
"Let  me  be  married  to  three  kings  in  a  forenoon,  and 
widow  them  all."  —  Shakesp.  .-  Antony  and  C'leupatrn,  i.  .. 

wid  -  owed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [  WIDOW,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Reduced  to  or  being  in  the  state  or  position  of 
a  widow  ;  bereft  of  her  husband. 

"The  daughter  of  a  widowed  housekeeper."  —  London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

-.  Deprived  of  support. 
"  Sees  thee  like  the  weak,  and  widow'd  vine, 
Winding  thy  blasting  tendrils  o'er  the  plain." 

Ma»oii:  O<te  ti>  Independence. 
3.  Pertaining  to  a  widow. 

*'  Sleeplesse  ...  in  her  now  widow'd  bed." 

May:  Lucan;  Pharsalin,  v. 

wid  -6w-er,  *wld-ew-er.  *wid  wer,  *wyd  ew 
er,  *wyd-ow-er.  *.  [Eng.  widow  (1),  s.  ;  -«r.] 

1.  A  man  who  has  lost  his  wife  by  death  and 
mains  unmarried. 

"  Tell  him,  in  hope  he'll  prove  a  widower  shortly, 
Til  wear  the  willow  garland  for  his  sake." 

Shakesp..  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  3. 

*2.  (See  extract). 

"Let  there    be  widowem,  which   you    call    rele<_ 
appointed  everywhere  to  the  church-service."  —  Bp. 
Apologie  against  Brownists,  g  19. 

*wld'-6w-er-h0pd,  s.  [Eng.  widower;  -hood.l 
The  state  of  a  widower. 

*wld  -6w-hood,  *wid-ow-ned,  *wid-ewe-hode, 
*wyd-OW-head,  s.  [Eng.  widow  (1),  s.  ;  -hood.} 

1.  The  stateof  a  woman  who  has  lost  her  husband 
by  death  and  remains  unmarried;  the  state  or  con- 
dition of  a  widow;  the  time  during  which  a  widow 
remains  unmarried. 

"  God,  that  helped  her  in  her  widowhood," 

Tennyson:  Dora,  111.    jl 

*2.  Estate  settled  on  a  widow. 

"  For  that  dowry,  I'll  assure  her  of 
Her  widowhood,  be  it  that  she  survives  me, 
In  all  my  lands." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.    J 

*Wld  -OW-ljf,  adj.  [English  widoic  ;  -ly.~\  Like  a 
widow  ;  becoming  a  widow. 

width,  s.  [English  wid(e)  ;  -th.]  Breadth,  wide- 
ness;  the  extent  of  a  thing  across  or  from  side  to- 
side, 

"  From  the  width  of  many  a  gaping  wound, 
There's  many  a  soul  into  the  air  mnst  fly." 

Drayton:  Battle  of  Agincourt.  *m 

*wid  -u-al,  *wyd-u-al,  a.  [WIDOW  (I),  «.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  widow  ;  vidual. 

"  The  estate  of  wydual  clennesse."—  Bale:  Apologie,  fol. 
38. 


wield,  *weld,  *welde,  r.  t,     [A.  S. 
geiryidan~to  have  power  over,  tromwealdan  (pa.  t. 
tredid,  pa.  par.  wealden)  =  to  have  power  over,  to 
govern,  to  rule,  to  possess  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  ml  tin  — 
to  wield;  Dan.  ro/de,  forvolde  —  to  occasion;  S\v. 
•valla  (for  vdlda)=to  occasion  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  waltanm 
to  dispose,  to  manage,  to  rule;  Ger.  walten;  Goth. 
tvaldan.    From  the  same  root  as  Lat.  rafeo=t" 
strong;  Eng.  valid.] 
*1.  To  possess,  to  enjoy. 

"  No  childe  had  he  neuer,  his  heritage  myght  to  wende, 
Welth  inou  to  welde,  vntille  his  lyue's  ende." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  10. 
*2.  To  rule,  to  govern,  to  command. 
"  For  so  hette  S.  Dnnstan,  he  suld  alle  his  lyue 
With  werrehis  lond  welde,  &  with  his  suerd  Btryae."    j 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  40. 

*3.  To  sway,  to  influence. 

"Whose  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratic." 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  269. 

*4.  To  possess,  to  keep. 

"Nile  ye  welde  gold  neither  silver  ne  money  in  youre 
girdils."—  Wycliffe:  Matthew  x. 

5.  To  have  the  management  or  employment  of:  t<» 
manage,  to  employ. 

"  Edward  the  Third  being  dead,  had  left  this  child  .  . 
The  crown  and  scepter  of  this  realm  to  wield." 

Daniel.  Civil  ir«i->.  i. 

6.  To  handle;  to  use  or  employ  with  the  hand 
(Often  used  humorously.) 

"Base  Hungarian  wight,  wilt  thou  the  spigot  wieldtn 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  8.      . 

7.  To  use  with  full  command  or  power,  as  a  thing 
not  too  heavy  for  the  holder  ;  to  hold  aloft  or  swing 
freely  with  the  arm. 

"  For,  trained  abroad  his  arms  to  wield, 
Fitz-James's  blade  was  sword  and  shield." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  15. 


ftte,     f&t,    fare,    Amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     w€,    wet,    here,     camel,     h5r,     thgre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,    marine;     g6,    poV 
or,    we're,    wolf,     w5rkt    whd,    son;    mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;    try.    Syrian,     a,    «  =  fi;    ey  =  a.    qu  -  **• 


wieldable 
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•wield -a.-ble,  a.  [Eng.  wield;  -able.]  Capable 
of  being  wielded. 

;  wield -ance.s.  [Eng.  wield;  -once.]  The  act 
or  power  of  wielding. 

"This  spiritual  edge  shall  either  turne  againe,  or 
(through  our  weake  weildanc?}  not  enter  the  stubburue 
ami  thick  hide  of  obdnred  hearts." — BI>.  lltill:  Nf.  l'<i«r.t 
C>»iilxit,  pt.  ii.  (A  Sermon.) 

wield  -er,  subst.  [Eng.  wield,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
wields  or  manages. 


wig-block,  s.     A  block  or  shaped  piece  of  wood, 
for  fitting  wigs  on. 

wig-tree,  s. 
Hot. :  Khus  cotinus. 
wig,  r.  f.    [Wio.s.]    To  rate,  to  scold, 
wig  -Sin,  s.    [Prob.  from  the  town  of  Wigan,  in 
Lancashire.!    An  open,  canvas-like  fabric,  used  as 
a  stiffening  in  the  lower  ends  of  tile  logs  of  panta- 
loons, and  as  a  skirt-protector  on  the  lower  inside 
surface  which  drags  on  the  pavement.    It  is  some- 

*wield  -less,  *weeld-lesse,  adj.    [Eng.   wield;    times  sold  in  strips,  flutod,  and  attached  to  a  band. 
-"ess.J    >ot  to  be  wielded  ;  unmanageable,  unwieldy. 
"The  weight  of  his  owne  leeeldtesse  might." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  iii.  19. 

'wleld'-sftme,  a.  [Eng.  mield ;  -some.]  Capable 
of  being  easily  wielded  or  managed. 

"The  facion  was  more  straunge  to  the  sauage  Britons, 
and  the  mouing  more  redy  and  wietdsome.—Golding: 
Caesar,  fol.  100. 

*wield'-y\  a.  [Eng.  ivield ;  -y.]  Capable  of  being 
wielded  or  managed ;  manageable ;  wieldable.  (Now 
only  in  the  compound  unwieldy  (q.  v.). 

"So  freshe,  so  yong,  so  weldy  seemed  he." 

Chaucer.  Troilus  and  Cresseide,  ii. 

wler, «.    [WEIR.] 

*wier  -f  (1),  a.    [WIBY.] 

*wier-y  (2).  a.  [A.  S.  wa?r=a  place  for  catching 
or  keeping  fish.]  Wet,  moist. 

*wif, «.    [WIFE.] 

wife,  *wif,  *wyf,  'wyfe  (pi.  wives,  *wyves),  subst. 
[A.  S.  wif;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wj//=a  woman,  a  wife : 
Icel.  vif;  Dan.  viv:  Ger.  weib;  O.  H.  Ger.  taifA 
[WOMAN.] 

1.  A  woman  lawfully  married ;  a  woman  who  is 
united  to  a  man  in  the  lawful  bonds  of  wedlock ;  a 
married  woman.  (The  correlative  of  husband.) 


"  By  marriage  the  husband  and  wife  are  one  person  in 
law." — Blackstone:  Commentaries,  bk.  i.,  ch.  15. 

2.  A  woman  of  mature  age,  that  is  or  might  be 
married.  (Commonly  so  applied  in  Scotland.  In 
literature  now  only  used  in  this  sense  in  compounds, 
as  fish-wi/e,  ale-wife.) 

"I  find  thee  a  wise  young  wife." 
Beaum.  at  Flet.:  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife,  ii. 
TT  For  the  legal  relations  between  husband  and 
wife,  see  MABRIAGE,  II.  2.,  and  fdr  anthropological 
status  see  MABRIAGE  II.  1. 

•wife-bound,  a.  Devoted  or  tied  down  to  a  wife, 
wife- ridden. 

"A  wife-bound  man,  now  dost  than  rear  the  walls 
Of  high  Carthage  ?" — Surrey:  Virgil;  &neis  iv. 
'  Wife-carle,  s.    A  man  who  busies  himself  about 
household  affairs,  or  women's  work.    (Scotch.) 

"An*  ye  will  be  a  wife-carle,  and  buy  fish  at  your  ain 
hands." — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xiv. 

wife-ridden,  a.  Unduly  influenced,  commanded, 
or  ruled  by  a  wife. 

"Listen  not  to  those  sages  who  advise  you  always  to 
worn  the  counsel  of  a  woman,  and  if  you  comply  with  her 
request  pronounce  you  wife-ridden." — Mrs.  Piozzi. 

wife  -hood,  'wlfe-hode,  s.    [Eng.  wife;  -hood.] 
The  state,  condition,  or  character  of  a  wife. 
"Perfect  wifehood  and  pure  lowlihead." 

Tennyson:  Isabel,  12. 

wife  -less,  *wif-less.  «wyfe-les,  'wyf-les,  adj. 
L£.ng.  wife ;  -less.]  Havingno  wife;  without  a  wife; 
unmarried. 

"  Wifeless  and  heirless." 

Tennyson:  Elaine,  1,362. 

Wlfe'-lllte,  a.    [Eng.  TOt/e,and  like.]    Having  the 
characteristics  or  qualities  of  a  woman ;  womanly. 
"  Wifelike  government." 

Shakesp.;  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

•wife;-!?,  *wlf-ly,  'wyve-ly,  acy.  [Eng.  wife; 
-ill.]  Like  a  wife ;  becoming  a  wife. 

"All  the  tenderness  of  wifely  love." 

Vryden:  Amphitryon,  iii. 

•wif-hood,  s.    [WIFEHOOD.] 

•wif-les,  a.    [WIFELESS.] 

•wlf-ly,  a.    [WIFELI.] 

•wig  m,  »wlgg,  s.  [Dutch  wegge=a.  kind  of  cake 
or  loaf :  Ger.  week,  wecke=a  roll  of  broad  ;  perhaps 
originally  of  a  wedge  shape.]  [WEDGE.]  A  sort  of 

"Home  to  the  only  lenten  supper  I  have  had  of  tcioas 
«nd  ale."— Pepys:  Diary,  Aprils,  1664. 

wig  (2),  s.  [A  shortened  form  of  periwig  (q.  v.).] 
An  artificial  covering  for  the  head,  used  generally 


orn  professionally  by  judges  and  lawyers,  and 
metimes  by  servants  in  livery.     They  are  also 
much  used  on  the  stage  for  disguise. 
"Cato's  long  wig,  flow'r'd  gown,  and  lacquer"  d  chair." 
Pope:  Imitation  of  Horace,  ii. 


wig  -e6n,  fwldg'-eon,  s.    (Probably  French ;  cf. 

0.  Fr.  i-igion,  vinaeon,  gingeon—Fr.  canard  siffieur 
=the  wigeon.]    [WHEW-DUCK.] 

1.  Ornith. :  Any  species  or  individual  of  the  genus 
Mareca  (q.  v.),  specif.,  Mareca  penelope.  Length 
about  eighteen  inches;  the  male  has  the  forehead 
and  top  of  head  white,  cheeks  and  hind  Dart  of  the 
neck  reddish-chestnut,  upper  parts  grayish  white, 
irregularly  zigzagged  with  black ;  wing-coverts 
white  tipped  with  black,  primaries  dark  brown, 
speculum  green,  edged  with  black :  throat  rufous, 
breast  and  belly  white ;  the  female  has  sober  plum- 
age of  various  shades  of  brown.  The  wigeon  is  one 
of  the  commonest  ducks  of  the  extreme  north  of 
Europe,  frequenting  grassy  swamps,  lakes,  and 
rivers,  and  feeding  in  the  daytime,  chiefly  on 
aquatic  vegetation.  ThoAmerican  wigeon  (Mareca 
americana)  is  larger  than  the  European  or  Com- 
mon Wigeon,  and  has  the  upper  parts  finely  waved 
transversely  with  black  and  reddish-brown,  top  of 
head  and  under  parts  white.  It  breeds  chiefly  in 
the  northern  parts  of  America  and  is  common  in 
winter  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
rice  fields.  The  flesh  of  both  species  is  esteemed 
for  the  table. 

*2.  Fig.:  (From  the  wigeon  being  supposed  to  be 
a  foolish  bird.)    A  fool,  a  silly  fellow.    [GoosE.] 
"The  apostles  of  their  fierce  religion, 
Like  Mahomet's,  were  ass  and  wit/eon." 

Sutler:  lliidibras,  I.  i.  231. 

wlgged,  a.  [Eng.  wig;  -ed.]  Having  the  head 
covered  with  a  wig ;  wearing  a  wig ;  bewigged. 

•wlg'-ger-?,  8.    [Eng.  wig;  -ery.] 

1.  False  hair. 

"From  the  nature  of  the  wiggeries  that  she  wore.'* — 
Trollope:  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  Empty  formality  ;  red-tapeism. 

"Amid  such  mountain  of  wiggeries  and  folly." — Car» 
lyle:  Past  and  Present,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xvii. 

Wig  -glig,  s.  [Wio,  v.]  A  rating,  a  scolding,  a 
rebuke,  especially  one  given  in  public.  (Slang.) 

Wig  -gle,  v .  i.    [See  def.]    To  wriggle.    (Prov.) 

•wigher,  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  neigh,  to 
whinny.  (Beaum.  &  Flet.,  in  Annandale.) 

wight  (1),  (gh  silent),  *wyght,  *wyht,  s.  [A.  S. 
wiht,  wuM,  wyht= a  creature,  an  animal,  a  person, 
a  thing ;  cogn.  with  Dut,  wicht=a  child ;  Icel.  voettr 
=  a  wight;  uostta=awhit;  Dan.wK(te=an  elf;  Ger. 
wicht;  Uoth.waihts  (tem.),waiht  (neut.)  =  a  whit, 
a  thing.  Wight  and  whit  are  doublets.] 

*1.  A  preternatural  or  supernatural  creature  or 
being. 

"  The  poet  Homer  speaketh  of  no  guirlands  and  chap, 
lets  but  due  to  the  celestiall  &  heavenly  wights." — P.  Hol- 
land: Pliny,  bk.  xvi.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  A  human  being,  a  creature,  a  person,  either 
male  or  female. 

"No  living  wight  could  work,  ne  cared  even  for  play." 
Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  2. 

*3.  A  moment,  an  instant,  a  portion  of  time. 

'Wight  (2),  s.    [WEIGHT.] 

•wight,  *wyght  (gh  silent),  a.  [Icel.  vtgr-in 
fighting  condition,  serviceable  for  war.  from  rig= 
war,  vega=to  fight;  A.  S.  ?«£g=war;Sw.  t'i'g=nim- 
ble,  agile,  active;  vigt=mmb\y ;  A.  S.  ioiyHc=war- 
like.l 

1.  Fit  for  war ;  warlike  ;   martial ;  distinguished 
by  prowess.     (Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  17.) 

2.  Nimble,  active,  agile. 

"  He  was  so  nimble  and  so  wight.'1 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  March. 

Wlght'-I-gi  (ah  silent) ,  subst.  [Named  after  Dr. 
Wight,  the  Indian  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cheloneee.  Only  known  species, 
Wiqhtia,  tomentosa,  an  immense  tree,  clinging  by 
means  of  aerial  roots  to  the  stems  on  which  it  is  a 
parasite,  and  rising  into  the  air  with  masses  of 
pink  flowers.  It  is  found  in  the  forests  of  Sikkim 
and  Bhootan,  in  the  zone  from  three  to  seven  thou- 
sand feet  in  elevation,  and  is  used  for  making  Bud« 
dhist  idols.  (Calcutta  Exhib.  Rep.) 

'Wight  -lj?  (gh  silent),  adv.    [Eng.  wight,  a. ;  -ly.J 

1.  Stoutly ;  with  strength,  power,  or  prowess. 

2.  Nimbly,  actively,  quickly. 

"  For  day,  that  was,  is  wightly  past, 
And  now  at  earst  the  dirke  night  thou  hast." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  September. 


Wig  less,  a.  [Eng.  wig;  -less.]  Without  a  wig; 
having  no  wig. 

"Though  wiglfsK,  with  his  cassock  torn." 

(Wm<m:   Vagaries  Vindicated,  p.  206. 
wig  -mak-er,  s.    [Eng.  !«'</,. and  maker.]    One 
whoso  occupation  is  to  make  wigs. 

*wlg  -reve,  subst.  fA.S.  wig-gerffn,  from  wig=a. 
village',  a  dwelling,  and  gerefa=a  reeve  (q.  v.).J  A 
hamlet  bailiff  or  steward.  . 

'Wig-wag,  adj.  &  s.  [Formed  by  reduplication 
from  H'ag,  s.]  [WAG,  v.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Writhing,  wriggling. 

"  His  midil  embracing  with  wigwag  circuled  hooping." 
Stanyhurst:   Virgil's  Mneid,  ii.  230. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  rubbing-instrument   used   upon 
and  driven  by  a  watchmaker's  lathe. 

Wig  -warn,  s.  [Algonquin  Indian  dialect  vek= 
house  or  dwelling,  and  ow-ont-u£=in  his,  or  their, 
house.  The  whole,  nvkou-om-ut,  has  been  con- 
tracted by  the  English  into  weekwam  and  wigwam.] 
An  Indian  hut  or  cabin.  They  are  generally  of  a 
conical  shape,  formed  of  bark  or  mats  laid  over 
stakes  planted  in  the  ground,  and  converging 
toward  the  top,  where  there  is  an  opening  for  the 
escape  of  the  smoke. 

If  The  word  has  recently  been  applied  to  a  large 
temporary  structure  for  public  gatherings ;  as.  the 
wigwam  in  which  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention was  heldin  Chicago,  in  1892. 

Wlke  (1),  8.  [A  contracted  form  of  wicker  (q.  v.).] 
A  temporary  mark,  as  with  a  twig  or  tree  branchlet, 
used  to  divide  swaths  to  be  mown  in  commons,  &c. 
Called  also  Wicker.  (Prov.) 

*Wlke(2),8.  [A.  S.  wig.]  A  home,  a  dwelling,  a 
house. 

WI1  -bar-Ites,  s.  pi.    [See  def.] 

Church  History :  A  section  of  American  Quakers 
named  from  their  leader,  John  Wilbur,  who  sep- 
arated from  the  main  body  in  the  first  half  of  the* 
nineteenth  century  on  the  ground  that  the  Quakers 
were  abandoning  their  original  principles. 

wild,  'wlelde,  'wilde,  *wyld,  'wylde,  a.  &  s. 


fwiltheis.    From  the  same  root  as  will.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Living  in  a  state  of  nature ;  inhabiting  the  for- 
est or  open  field ;  not  tamed  or  domesticated ;  rov- 
ing, wandering. 

"  Sleeps  by  day  more  than  the  wild  cat." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  5. 

2.  Savage,  uncivilized,  furious,  sanguinary.  (Used 
of  persons  or  actions.) 

"The  Wild  Scotch,  as  they  were  sometimes  called." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

3.  Growing  or  produced  without   culture ;    pro- 
duced by  nature  unassisted  or  by  wild  animals ;  not 
cultivated ;  native^  as,  wild  flowers. 

4.  Desert,  uncultivated,  uninhabited. 

"  To  trace  the  forests  wild  " 
Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  ii.  1. 

5.  Turbulent,  tempestuous,  stormy,  furious. 

"The  wild  waters."—  Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

6.  Violently  agitated  or  disturbed  in  mind  or  the 
like. 

"  While  men's  minds  are  wild." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  \.  ». 

7.  Violent,  disorderly,  unregulated. 

"Then  the  fight  became  wild  and  tumultuous."—  Ha. 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

8.  Violent,  furious,  inordinate,  passionate. 

Desperate,  wild,  and  furious. 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

9.  Unreasonable,  extravagant. 

"It  was  exaggerated  by  the  wild  hopes  of  one  party  and 
by  the  wild  fears  of  the  other."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiii. 

10.  Loose  or  disorderly  in  conduct ;  going  beyond 
due  bounds;  ungovorned.      (Sometimes  used  in  a 
bad  sense,  but  frequently  as  a  term  of  light  re- 
proach=giddy,  wanton,  frolicsome.) 

"He  kept  company  with  the  wild  Prince  and  Poins."— 
—Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iii.  2. 

11.  Reckless;   incautious;   rash;   inconsiderate; 
not  in  accordance  with  reason  or  prudence ;  as,  a 
wild  adventure. 

12.  Bewildered,  distracted,  mad. 

"Your  looks  are  pale  and  wild." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 

13.  Indicating  or  proceeding  from  strong  excite- 
ment. 

"Wild  and  whirling  words." 

Shakesp..-  Hamlet,  i.  5. 


boll,    boy;     pout.    Jowl;     cat,    sell,    chorus,     shin,    bench;    go,     gem;     thin,    Nils;     sin,    as;     expect,    Xenophon,    e?ist.    pu  =  f 
an>283"         =  Sh*n'     "tl0n>     ~Bi0n  =  Shan;     tlon>     "§lon  =  zh"n-     -tiou8-     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -Die,     -die.      Ac.  =bel,     del. 


wild-animals 

14.  Wanting  order,  regularity,  or  composure  in 
any  manner;  irregular,  eccentric,  fantastic,  extrav- 
agant, inordinate. 

"  So  wild  in  their  attire." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

15.  Anxiously  eager ;  ardent  to  pursue,  perform, 
or  obtain. 

16.  Not  allowing  a  person  to  approach ;  as,  the 
grouse  were  wild. 

II.  Botany: 

1.  Growing  in  a  state  of  nature. 

2.  Having  a  certain  resemblance  to  some  other 
plant,  but  inferior  to  it  in  appearance. 

ft  Used  adverbially=wildly. 

"If  I  chance  to  talk  a  little  wild,  forgive  me." 

Shakesp.:  Henra  VIII.,  i.  4. 
*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  desert;  an  uninhabited  or  uncultivated  tract 
or  region  ;  a  forest  or  sandy  desert ;  a  wilderness. 

"  We  sometimes 
Who  dwell  this  wild."          Milton:  P.  K.,  i.  331. 

2.  The  same  as  WEALD  (q.  v.). 

"A  franklin    in  the  wild  of  Kent." — Shakesp.:  Henry 
ir..  Ft.  /.,  ii.  1. 
•f  1.  To  run  wild: 

(1)  To  escape  from  cultivation  and  grow  in  a  wild 
state. 

(2)  To  grow  wild  or  savage ;  to  take  to  vicious 
courses  or  a  loose  way  of  living. 

(3)  To  become  extravagant ;  as,  Ho  lets  his  imag- 
ination run  wild. 

2.  A  wild  shot :  A  random  or  chance  shot, 
wild-animals,  s.  pl.    [FEK.S  NATURE:.] 
wild-apple,  s.    [CKAB-APPLE.] 
wild-artichoke,  s. 
Bot. :  Onopordon  acanthium. 
wild-ass, «. 

1.  ZoOl.:  The  popular  name  of  three  species  of  the 
genus  Equus:  Equus  hemionus,  the  Kiangor  Djig- 
getai  (q.  v.) ;  E.  onager  [ONAGEH,  2],  and  E.  hemip- 
i>us,  nearly  akin  to  the  second  form,  of  which  per- 
naps  it  is  only  a  variety.    They  are  characteristic 
of  the  deserts  of  the  Paieearctic  region  from  North 
Africa  and  Syria  to  Western  India,  Mongolia,  and 
Manchuria.    They  are  all  larger  than  the  Domestic 
Ass  (Equus  asinus),  which  they  greatly  excel  in 
speed. 

2.  Scrip*.:  (1)  Hcb.  arodh,  Job  xxxix.  5;  Dan. T. 
21.    It  seems  correctly  translated  both  in  the  A.  V. 
and  R.  V.    It  is  from  aradh=to  flee,  in  Syriac  and 
Ethiopic=to  be  indomitable.    (2)  pere,  Job  vi.  5, 
xi.    12,   xxiv.    5    xxxix.   5,   6.    From  para=to  run 
quickly.    This  may  be  the  same  animal  as  No.  1,  or 
may  be  the  Djiggetai. 

wild-basil,  s. 

Bot.:  Calamintha  clinopodium  (  =  Clinopodium 
vulgare).  [BASIL  (5).] 

wild-bean,  s. 

Bot. :  Apios  tuberosa,  a  papilionaceous  plant,  a 
native  of  the  United  States.  The  root  consists  of 
small  eatable  tubers. 

wild-beast,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  An  undomesticated  or  savage  animal. 

2.  Fig.:  An  overpowering  passion  or  emotion. 

"The  blind  wild-beast  of  force 
Whose  home  is  in  the  sinews  of  a  man." 

Tennyson:  Princess,  v.  256. 

wild-bees,  s.  pl. 

Entom.:  Bees  living  in  a  state  of  nature,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  domiciled  by  the  contrivance 
of  man  in  hives.  Both  social  and  solitary  wild 
bees  are  found  in  this  country.  The  latter,  though 
pretty  numerous  in  genera  and  species,  attract  lit- 
tle attention,  while  the  most  unobservant  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  social  bees  of  the  genus  Bombus 
(q.  v.). 

wild-beet,  s. 

Bot. :  Statice  limonium. 

wild-birds,  s.  pl.    Birds  not  domesticated. 

wild-blite,  s. 

Bot.:  Amaranthus  blitum. 

wild-boar,  s.    [BOAK  (1),  s.,  A.  1.  %) 

Wild-boarJ8  tree : 

Bot.:  The  name  given  in  San  Domingo  to  Hedici- 
gia  halsamiferOf 

*wild-brain,  s.    Aharebrain  or  scatterbrain. 

"I  must  .  .  .  turn  wild-brain."—  Mtddletun;  A  Mad 
World,  i.  1. 

wild-bugloss,  «. 

Bot.:  The  genus  or  sub-genus  Lycopsis  (q.  v.), 
spec.  L.  arvensis.  [BuoLoss.J 

wild-cat,  s. 

1.  Zool. :  Felis  catus,  common  in  America.  Europe, 

the  north  of  Asia,  and  Nepaul.    It  is  much  larger    . _. 

and  more  stoutly  built  than  the  domestic  species ;    ent  parts  of  the  body. 
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fur  gray,  inclining  to  yellow  on  the  face,  and  nearly 
white  ,m  the  belly  ;  black  baud  on  back  from  which 
transverse  dark  gray  bands  proceed,  fading  as  they 
reach  tiio  under  surface ;  tail  thick,  ringed  with 
gray  and  black.  Wild  cats  are  exceedingly  savage, 
and  if  wounded  will  attackman.  They  breed  freely 
with  the  domestic  species. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  business  enterprise  of  an  uncertain 
or  tin  reliable  nature.  Specif,  a  swindling  or  untrust- 
worthy insurance  or  banking  company.  The  name 
was  applied  in  the  days  when  there  was  no  national 
banking  sy-tem  in  this  country,  and  when  credit 
was  a  franchise,  and  almost  every  man  could  put 
upon  the  market  his  individual  promise  to  pay  and 
have  it  received  as  currency.  *'Banks"  sprang  up 
like  mushrooms,  and  in  many  instances  the  alleged 
locality  of  the  bank  as  itappeared  onsomeof  these 
notes  was  mythical.  The  name  "wild-cat"  was 
first  applied  to  the  notes  of  the  state  banks  of  Mich- 
igan, afterward  notoriously  unsound,  for  the 
reason  thatupon  the  face  of  thesenotes  was  printed 
a  panther.  When  these  notes  were  found  worth- 
less they  became  the  type  of  a  worthless  cur- 
rency, and  all  money  and  banks  of  that  qual- 
ity were  consequently  called  wild-cat.  From 
banks  the  term  lias  extended  to  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness, particularly  to  the  insurance  business. 

"The  amount  of  insurance  carried  was  $7,000,  and  the 
names  of  the  companies  caused  considerable  amusement 
on  La  Sal  le  street,  for,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
well-known  wild-cats,  the  list  was  not^recognized  by  men 
who  have  been  in  the  insurance  business  a  quarter  of  a 
century." — Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  5,  1894. 

wild-celery,  s.   [APIUM.] 

wild-chamomile,  s. 

Bot.:  Alatricaria  chamomilla.    [MATRICAKIA.] 

wild-cherry,  s. 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  various  species  of  Prunns,  spec. 
in  Europe  Prunus  Cerasus,  sub-species  Avium,  the 
Gean,  and  in  America  P.  virginiana,  P.  pennsyl- 
vanica  and  P.  serotina.  The  first  and  third  have 
racemose  flowers,  the  third  has  peduncles  sub-um- 
bellate or  solitary,  the  first  has  black,  and  the 
second  and  third  have  red  drupes. 

wild-cinchona,  s. 

Bot.:  M usscenda frondosa, 

wild-cinnamon,  s. 

Bot.:  (I)  Canella  alba  [CANELLA];  (2)  Myrtus 
coriacea,  an  evergreen  tree  about  thirty  feet  high 
with  white  flowers,  a  native  of  Hispaniola. 

wild  clove-tree, «. 

Bot. :  Myrtus  aerie. 

wild-colewort,  s. 

Bot.:  Brassica  oleracea,  var.  sylvestris. 

wild-cucumber,  s. 

Bot.:  The  squirting  cucumber  (q.  v.). 

wild-cumin,  s. 

Bot.:  Lagcecia  cuminoides,  a  small  annual  um- 
bellifer  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe. 

wild-dog,  s. 

1.  Zool.:  A  feral  dog,  such  as  Canis  dingo,  the 
Australian,  or  C.  primcevus,  the  Indian  wild-dog. 

[DINGO.] 

2.  A  pariah-dog  (q.  v.). 

"  The  wild-flog  howls  o'er  the  fountain's  brim, 
With  baffled  thirst,  and  famine  grim  " 

Byron:   The  Giaour. 
wild-duck,  a. 

Ornith.:  Anas  boskas  (^boschas),  widely  distrib- 
uted in  temperate  and  arctic  regions,  known  as  a 
bird  of  passage.  Length  of  male  about  twenty-four 


inches;  head  and  neck  rich  shining  green,  collar 
pure  white;  back  chestnut-brown,  deepening  into 
black  on  upper  tailcoverts;  four  central  tail-feath- 
ers velvety-black  and  curled,  the  rest  ashen  gray, 


edged  with  white ;  greater  wing  coverts  with  bold 
white  bar,  and  tipped  with  velvet-black  ;  wings  pur- 

§le,  white,  and  velvet-black;  upper  part  of  breast 
ark  chestnut,  rest  of  undersurface  grayish-white, 
penciled  underwings  with  dark  gray  lines.  Female 
somewhat    smaller;    plumage   various   shades   of 
brown.    The  wild  duck  is  the  stock  whence  all  the 
breeds  of  the  domesticated  duck  have  sprung.    It 
pairs  when  free,  but  becomes  polygamous  on  domes- 
tication, 
wild-fire,  *wilde-fyre,  *wylde-fur,  s. 

1.  A  composition  of  inflammable  materials,  read- 
ily catching  fire  and  hard  to  be  extinguished;  Greek 
fire. 

2.  A  kind  of  lightning  unaccompanied  by  thunder. 

3.  A  name  for  erysipelas;  also,  a  name  for  Lichen 
circumscriptus,  an  eruptive  disease,  consisting  of 
clusters  or  patches  of  papulie. 

4.  A  name  given  to  a  disease  of  sheep,  attended 
with  inflammation  of  the  skin. 

Wild-fire  rash: 


wild-lichen 

wild-fowl,  .•••.  A  general  name  for  birds  of  vari- 
ous spet-ies  which  are  pursue:l  as  game,  but  more 
particularly  applied  to  birds  of  the  order  Gralla- 
ton-s  ;ind  Natatores;  water-fowl. 

wild-fringed,  a.    Irregularly  bordered. 

twild-germander,  s. 

Bot.:  Tenet-hint  suuro'lonia. 

wild-ginger,  s. 

Bot.:  Asarum  canadense.  It  has  broadly  reni- 
form  leaves  in  twos,  and  a  woolly,  deeply  tripartite 
calyx. 

wild-goat,  s. 

ZoOL:  A  popular  name  for  any  undomesticat>-il 
species  of  the  genus  Carpa,  many  of  which  have  I 
erected  into  separate  genera  by  some  authorities. 
They  are:  Capra pyretiaica  (.Spanish  Ibex),  ('.  i>i>-.r 
(the  Ibex,  q.  v.),  C.  cegagrus,  C.  caucimii-n,  r.  sin- 
aitica  (the  Sinaitic  Ibex),  C.  walie,  C.  siliirifn,  <'. 
falconeri  (f  megnceros,  the  Markhoor  q.  v.),  C.jem- 
lanica,  (the  Tahr,  q.  v.),  and  C.  hylocrius  (the  Neil- 
gherry  Ibex). 

wild-goose,  s. 

1.  Lit.  tt  Ornith. :  Any  species  of  undomesticated 
goose — especially  the  Canadian  goose,  }-tr<n/l,i 
adensis;  the  European  bean  goose  and  the  graylai:. 

t2.  Fig.  (pl)-:  A  term  applied  to  the  recruits  for 
the  Irish  Brigade  in  the  service  of  France  iu  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

"The  wild-geese  are  coming  at  length  o'er  the  sea 
And  Eirinn,  green  Eirinn  once  more  shall  be  free." 
M.  J.  Barry:  The  tt'ildgeese  (Spirit  of  the  Nation). 

Wild-goose  chase:  The  pursuit  of -anything  in 
ignorance  of  the  course  it  will  take;  hence,  a  fool- 
ish pursuit  or  enterprise.  According  to  _Dyce,  a 
wild-goose  chase  was  a  kind  of  horse-race,  in  which 
two  horses  were  started  together,  and  whichever 
rider  could  get  the  lead,  the  other  was  obliged  to 
follow  him  over  whatever  ground  he  chose  to  go. 

"If  our  wits  run  the  wild-aoose  chase,  I  have  done;  for 
thou  hast  more  of  the  wild-goose  in  one  of  thy  wits,  than 
I  have  in  my  whole  five." — Shtikegp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
11.4. 

wild-honey,  s.  Honey  made  by  wild  bees,  that 
is  by  bees  not  kept  by  man. 

wild-horse,  s. 

Zoology:  Any  nndomesticated  individnal  of  the 
species  Equus  caballits.  According  to  Darwin,  no 
aboriginal  or  truly  wild  horse  is  known,  and  the 
herds  of  so-called  wild  horses  in  Asia  are  probably, 
as  those  in  America  and  Australia  are  certainly, 
descended  from  ancestors  which  escaped  from  the 
control  of  man. 

Wild-hUnt,  S.     [WlLD-HTJXTSMAX.] 

wild-huntsman,  s. 

Anthrop. :  The  principal  figure  in  an  Aryan  storm- 
myth,  in  which  the  phenomena  of  a  tempest  are 
represented  as  incidents  in  a  hunt  or  chase.  (The 
legend  was  popularized  by  Scott  in  his  Wild  Hunts- 
man, an  imitation  of  Burger's  Wilde  Jager.) 

"The  peasant  who  keeps  up  in  fireside  talk  the  memory 
of  the  Wild  Huntsman,  Wodejiiger,  the  Grand  Veneurof 
Fontainebleau,  Herne  the  hunter  of  Windsor  Forest,  has 
almost  lostthe  signincanceof  this  grandold  Btorm-iujth. 
By  mere  force  of  tradition,  the  name  of  the  'Wish  or 
•  Wush '  hounds  of  the  Wild  Jluntftnian  has  beeh  preserved 
through  the  west  of  England;  the  wor.ls  must  for  age» 
past  have  lost  their  ineiming  among  the  country-folk, 
though  we  may  plainly  recognize  in  them  Woden's 
ancient  well-known  name,  old  German 'Wunsch.'  As  of 
old,  the  Heaven-god  drives  the  clouds  before  him  in  rag- 
ing tempest  across  the  sky.  while,  safe  within  the  cottage 
walls  the  tale-teller  unwittingly  describes,  in  personal 
legendary  shape,  this  same  Wild  Hunt  of  the  Storm." — 
Tutor:  Prim.  Cull.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  3C2. 

wild-hyacinth, «. 

Bot. :  Scilla  nutans.    [HYACINTH,  1. 2.] 

wild-indigo,  s. 

Bot. :  Baptisia  tinctoria,  a  papilionaceous  plant 
with  yellow  flowers,  growing  in  North  America.    I 
yields  an  inferior  kind  of  indigo.    The  root  « 
leaves  are  considered  to  be  astringent  and  anti- 
septic. 

wild-land,  s.  Land  not  cultivated,  or  in  a  state 
that  renders  it  unfit  for  cultivation ;  laud  lying 
waste  or  unoccupied. 

wild-leek,  s. 

Bot.:  Allium  ampelopraeum. 

wild-lemon,  s. 

Bot. :  Podophyllum  peltatum.    [MAY-APPLE,  1.] 

wild-lichen,  s. 

Patliol.:  Lichen  agrius,  the  most  severe  form  of 
lichen.    It  commences  with  fever,  then  inflamec 
papul»  follow,  which  go  on  to  furfuraceous  di 
ouamation  or  fissures  in  the  skin,  sending  forth 
sero-parulent  fluid.    Mild  cases  last  ajortnight, 
more  severe  ones  several  months. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marin<",   go,    p6t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mote,     cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     as,    oe  =  e;     ey  -  a. 


wild-lime 
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wilfulness 


wild-lime, «. 

But.:  Ainlantia  monophylla,  a  shrub  with  white 
llmvrr>.  belonging  to  the  Aurantiacese.  Its  wood, 
which  is  heavy,  closely  grained,  and  yellow,  is  used 
on  tho  Coromaudel  coast  for  cabinet  purposes. 

wild-liquorice,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Ononis  arvensis ;  (2)  [ABRGS]. 

*wild-mare,  .s.    An  untamed  mare. 

*]"  To  ride  the  wild  mare;  To  play  at  see-saw. 
(Mtttkt'sp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4.) 

wild-oat,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Avena  fatua.    [OAT,  1.]    (2)  Arrhena- 
thrrum  elatior  (  =  -4.  avenaceum). 
*[  To  sow  one's  ic Hd  oats:  [O.\T.] 

wild-olive,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  [ELJEAONUS];  (2)  Daphne  thymelcea,  a 
Spanish  shrub,  about  three  feet  high,  with  yellow 
flowers;  (3)  Rhus  cotinus.  [Fusxic,  2.] 

wild-parsnip,  s. 

Bot, :  Pastinaca  sativa.    [PARSNIP.] 

wild-pepper,  s. 

Bot. :  Vitex  trifolia. 

wild-pigeon,  s.    [PASSENGER-PIGEON.]  . 

wild-pine,  s. 

Bot. ;  Tillindsia  utriculata. 

wild-plantain,  s. 

Bot.:  The  name  given  in  North  America  and  Bra- 
zil to  various  species  of  Canna,  spec.  C.  patens^ 
C.  indie  a,)  and  C.  coccinea.  (London.) 

wild-purslane,  s. 

Bot.:  Euphorbia  peplisj  an  annual  glabrous  spe- 
cies of  spurge,  with  dimidiate,  cordate,  sub-entire 
leaves.  Common  on  the  shores  of  Continental 
Europe. 

wild-radish,  s. 

Bot. :  Raphanus  raphanistrum.  It  has  white  or 
straw-colored  flowers,  and  occurs  as  a  weed  in  corn- 
fields. 

wild-rhubarb,  s. 

Bot.:  Begonia  obliqua. 

« wild-rice,  s.    [ZIZAMIA.] 
wild-rosemary,  s. 

Botany:  (1)  Croton  Cascarilla  (West  Indian). 
Called  also  Sweet-wood  bark  and  Ejeutheria  bark. 
(2)  A  variety  of  A ndromeda  polifolia. 

wild-service  tree, «. 

Bot. :  Pyrus  torminalis.    [SERVICE-TREE,  2.] 

wild-sheep,  8. 

Zo6L:  Any  undomesticated  species  of  the  genus 
Ovis.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  greater  size, 
massive  horns  present  in  both  sexes,  shorter  tail, 
and  in  some  cases  by  a  beard  and  mane.  The  most 
noteworthy  are  the  Wild  Sheep  of  the  Alpine  ranges 
and  plateaux  of  central  Asia  (Ovis  karelini  and  Q. 
ammon),  the  Wild  Sheep  of  Kamtchatka  and  north- 
western America  (O.  niuaZis),  the  Argabi  or  Big- 
horn (O.  canadensis),  the  Mouflon  of  Corsica  and 
Sardinia  (O.  musimon),  the  Burrhel  (0. nahura), 
the  Barbary  Sheep  (0.  tragelaphus) ,  and  Marco 
Polo's  Sheep  (O.  poK),  from  Central  Asia. 

wild-spaniard,  s. 
3ot.:  (1)  Aciphylla  squarrosa ;  (2)  A.  colensoi. 

Id-succory,  s.    [CHICORY,  CICHORIUM.] 
rild-swan,  s.    [HOOPER  (2),  SWAN,  II.  2.] 

Id-tamarind,  s. 

Bot.:  Tho  genus  Dialium  (=Codarium),  belong- 
ing to  the  Cynometrese  (q.  v.) . 

lid -tansy,  s. 

1  Potentilla  anserina.    [SILVER-WEED.] 
rild-thyme,  s. 
ot.:  Thymus  serpyllum.    [THYMTJS.] 

Wild-train,  8.  A  railroad  train  not  running  on 
schedule  time  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  right 
of  way  over  the  track. 

wild-turkey,  s. 

Ornith. :  Meleagris  gallopavo.    [TURKEY.] 

wild-vine,  s. 

Botany:  Vitis  labrusca,  a  North  American  vine, 
with  broadly  cordate,  angularly  eub-lobed  leaves. 
tomentose  beneath,  small  racemes  of  flowers,  and 
large  berries,  inferior  iu  value  to  those  of  the  true 
vine. 

d- Williams,  wild  sweet-williams,  .s.  pi. 
Bot.:  Lychnis floB-cuculi.         * 
*Wild-wind,  s.    A  hurricane. 

"Then  happened  nn  Hirecano  or  wild-wind."— Fuller: 
Worthies;  Essex,  i.  338. 


*Wild-wood,  «.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  wild, 
uncultivated,  or  unfrequented  woods ;  as,  wild-wood 
flowers.  (Burns.) 

wil-de-beest,  s.    [Dut.=wild-ox.] 

ZoQl.:  The  name  given  by  the  Dutch  colonists  at 
the  Capo  of  Good  Hope  to  the  White-tailed  Gnu 
(q.  v.}. 

*wll  -der,  v.  t.     [A  shortened  form  of  hi'idldrr 
(q.  v.).l    To  cause  to  lose  the  way  or  track;  to  puz- 
zle with  mazes  or  difficulties ;  to  bewilder. 
"The  wildered  traveler  sees  her  glide." 

Scott:  Cad yow  Castle. 

*wll  -dered,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [WILDER.] 
*Wll-dered-l^j   adv.    [Eng.  wildered;  -ly.]    In 

a  wildered  or  bewildered  manner ;  wildly,  bewilder- 

edly. 

*wll  -dSr-ment,  s.    [A  shortened  form  of  bewil- 
derment (q.  v.).]    Bewilderment,  confusion. 
"And  snatched  her  breathless  from  beneath 
This  loilderment  of  wreck  and  death.'' 

Moore:  The  Fire- Worshipers. 

wil  -der-ness,  *wil-der-nesse,  *wyl-der-nes, 
*wyl-der-nesse,  s.  [For  wildernnesse,  from  Mid. 
English  wilderne  —  a.  wilderness,  from  A.  S.  tvildern 
(not  found)  =  wild,  desert,  from  wilder—  a  wild  ani- 
mal, a  shortened  form  of  wild  dedr=wild  deer,  a 
wild  animal;  Dut.  wildernis;  Dan.  vildnis;  Ger. 
wildniss=a  wilderness.] 

1.  A  tract  of  land  uninhabited  or  uncultivated;  a 
desert;   a  wide,  barren  place,  whether  forest  or 
plain. 

"  Would  God  we  had  died  in  this  wi Idernese,"— Numbers 
xiv.  2. 

2.  A  wild  ;  a  waste  of  any  kind. 

"Environ'd  with  a  wilderness  of  sea." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  1. 

3.  A  scene  of  disorder  or  confusion. 

"The  rest  appears  a  wilderness  of  strange 

But  gay  confusion."  Cuwper:  Task,  iv.  78. 

*4.  Wildness,  confusion. 

"The  paths  and  bow'rs  doubt  not  but  our  joint  hands 
Will  Keep  from  wilderness  with  ease." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  245. 

*5.  A  portion  of  a  garden  set  apart  for  things  to 
grow  in  unchecked  luxuriance. 

6.  A  confused  or  bewildering  mass,  heap,  or  col- 
lection. 

"We  are  not  encumbered  with  a  wilderness  of  fishing 
Impedimenta."— Field,  Oct.  15,  1887. 

*wlld  -grave,  subst.  [Ger.  wildgraf,  from  wtld= 
game,  wild  animals,  and  graf--&  count,  a  reeve.]  A 
head  forest-keeper  iu  Germany  ;  an  official  having 
the  superintendence  of  the  game  in  a  forest. 

"A  wtldgrave,  or  keeper  of  a  royal  forest,  named  Falk- 
enburg."—  Scott:  The  Chase.  [Note.] 

*Wild-Ing,  a.  &s.    [Eng.  wild;  -ing.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Growing  wild;  wild;  not  cultivated 
or  domesticated. 

"Thine  are  these  early  wilding  flowers." 

Shelley:  Queen  Mob.     (Dedic.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  plant  that  is  wild  or  grows  without  cultiva- 
tion, as  a  crab-apple. 

"There  is  a  kind  of  crab  free  also  or  wilding, th&t  in 
like  manner  beareth  twice  a  yeere." — P.  Holland.-  Plinyt 
bk.  xvi.,  ch.  xxvii. 

2.  The  fruit  of  such  a  plant. 

"  Oft  from  the  forest  wildings  he  did  bring, 
Whose  sides  empurpled  were  with  smiling  red." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  17. 

wlld'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  wild;  -ish.]  Somewhat  or 
rather  wild. 

"He  is  a  little  wildish,  they  say." — Richardson.-  Pamela. 
i.  129. 

Wild -If,  adr.    [Eng.  wild*  •ly.'] 

1.  In   a  wild  manner  or  state;  without  cultiva- 
tion. 

"That  which  grows  wildly  of  itself  is  worth  nothing." 
— .Vore. 

2.  In  a  rough,  rude,  or  uncultivated  manner  or 
fashion. 

"Prisoners  wildly  overgrown  with  hair." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

3.  Savagely,  fiercely ;  as,  to  rage  wildly, 

4.  In   a  disordered,   perturbed,  or  agitated  man- 
ner; with  perturbation  or  distraction. 

"You  who  with  haggard  eyes  stare  wildly  on  me." 
Howe-  Ambitious  Stepmother,  ii. 

5.  Without  attention  or    care;   heedlessly,  fool- 
ishly, recklessly. 

"  I  prattle  something  too  wildly." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

6.  Capriciously,  extravagantly,  irrationally. 

"  Who  is  there  so  wildly  sceptical  as  to  question 
whether  the  sun  shall  rise  in  the  east?  "—Wilkins. 


*7.  Without  keeping  within  due  bounds;  wan- 
tonly. 

"Thei  might  have  lived  in  other  places  wildly  and 
wantonly." — Calvin:  Finirf  G'lW/yc  >Vrmi.m.%  ser.  iii. 

wild -ness,  *wylde  nesse,  *wyld-nesse,  subst. 
[Eng.  irild;  -ness.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wild,  untamed, 
or  undomesticated. 

2.  The  state  of  being  uncultivated,  wild,  or  waste. 

3.  Unchecked  or  disorderly  growth,  as  of  a  plant. 

"  Vineyards    .    .    .    fallows  grew  to  Mildness." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.t  v.  2. 

4.  Irregularity  of  manners ;  licentiousness. 
"Prate  to  me  of  the  wildness  of  his  youth." — Shakesp.: 

Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

5.  Savageness,  fierceness. 

"Wilder  to  him  than  tigers  in  their  wildness." 

Shakesp.;  Rape  of  Lucrece,  980. 

*6.  Want  of  sober  judgment  or  discretion. 
"  Our  youths  and  wildness  shall  no  whit  appear." 
Shakesp.:  Julius  Cwsar,  ii.  1. 

7.  Alienation  of  mind;  distraction,  madness. 

"I  do  wish, 

"  That  your  good  beauties  be  the  happy  cause 
Of  Hamlet's  wildness.*1— Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

8.  The  quality  of  being  undisciplined  or  not  sub- 
jected to  method  or  rules. 

9.  Extravagance,  unreasonableness;  as,  the  wild- 
ness  of  a  scheme. 

10.  A  wild,  extravagant,  or  disorderly  action. 

"  To  remonstrate  with  authority  and  effect  against  their 
excesses  and  wildnesses."—  Seeker.-  Works,  v.  470. 

wile,  *wyle,  s.  [A.  S.  wtl,  vile;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
vflj  rcef=an  artifice,  craft,  trick,  wile.  Wile  and 
guile  are  doublets.]  [GuiLE.  s.}  A  trick  or  strata- 
gem practiced  for  ensnaring  or  deception ;  a  sly, 

insidious  artifice. 

"Thy  looks,  thy  cunning,  and  thy  wiles.1' 

Wordsworth:  Poems  on  the  Affections. 

wile,  v.  t.    [WILE,  «.] 

*1.  To  deceive,  to  beguile,  to  trick,  to  impose  on. 
"  He  Malbeccoes  halfen  eye  did  wile." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  x.  6. 

2.  To  cajole,  to  wheedle.     (Scotch.) 

3.  To  draw  or  turn  away,  as  by  diverting  the 
mind  ;  to  cause  to  pass  pleasantly  ;  to  while  away. 

"In  talk  and  sport  they  toiled  away 
The  morning  of  that  summer  day." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  27. 

wll  -f  til,  wlir-f  til,  *wyl-ful,  *wylle-ful,  adj. 
[Eng.  will  (l);-/uJ(J).] 

*1.  Voluntary;  done  or  suffered  voluntarily  or  by 
design  ;  in  accordance  with  one's  free  will. 

"To  follow  Christ  and  his  apostles  in  wilful  poverty." 

2.  Intentional ;  done  by  design. 

"  Can  there  be  wilfuller  destruction." 

Beaum.  t£  Flet..-  Nice  Valor,  v.  2. 

3.  Governed  by    the  will,  without   listening    to 
reason;  not  to  be  moved  from  one's  notions,  in* 
clinations,  purposes,  or  the  like  by  counsel,  advice, 
commands,  instructions,  &c. ;  obstinate,  perverse, 
inflexible. 

"What  means  this  wilful  silence?" 

Shakesp..-  Richard  III.t  iii.  7. 
*4.  Willing,  pleased,  ready. 

"  When  walls  are  so  wilful  to  hear  without  warning." 
Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Xiyht's  Dream,  v. 

*5.  Regardless,  reckless. 

"Like  a  wilful  boy,  that  which  I  owe  is  lost." 

Shakesp..-  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

ful-ly,orfu.    [*Eng.  willful;  -ly.'] 

*1.  Of  freewill;  voluntarily. 

"  Fede  ye  the  Hock  of  God  that  is  among  you,  and  pur- 
vey ye,  not  as  constreyned  but  wilfulli." — Wucliffei 
1  Peter  v.  2. 

t2.  By  design;  intentionally;  of  set  purpose. 
"Wilfully  make  thyself  a  wretched  thrall.'* 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  17. 

3.  In  a  willful,  obstinate,  or  perverse  manner; 
stubbornly,  obstinately. 

"  Why  thou  against  the  church  so  wilfully  dost  spurn  " 
Shakesp..-  King  John,  iii.  1. 

*4.  With  willingness  or  pleasure;  gladly. 
"And  whanne  ye  camen  to  Jerusalem  britheren  rossey- 
uyden  us  wilfulli."—  Wycliffe:  Dedis  xxi. 

wll  -fiil-ness,  will  -f til-ness,  a.  [Eng.w/U/uZ; 
•ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  willful,  obstinate, 
or  perverse ;  self-will,  obstinacy,  stubborness. 

"  There  was  latent  in  her  character  a  hereditary  willful- 
ness."—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  The  character  of  being  done  with  intent  or 
design;  intention. 


boll,    bo^;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-tian  =  shan.     -tion,      -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§iou  •-  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  Bhus.     -ble,     -die.     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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williamsonia 


•wll  -helm-Ite,  s.    [WILLEMITE.] 

*W1 -11-ljf,  adr.  [English  wily ;  -ly.~\  In  a  wily, 
conning:,  or  crafty  manner ;  by  stratagem  or  artifice ; 
craftily. 

"They  did  work  wilila."  —  Joshua  ix.  4. 

Wl -II -ness,  «.  [Evg.  wily;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  wily ;  craftiness,  cunning,  guile. 

"Let  them  b«  taken  in  the  crafty  Kiliness  that  they 
have  imagined." — Psalm  x.  2. 

Wllk.s.     [WHELK.] 

Will  (1),  *wille,  ».  [A.  S.  willa,  from  willan=to 
wish,  to  will  (q.  y.) :  cogn.  with  Dut.  wit;  Icel.  vili; 
Dan.  villie ;  Sw.  vilja ;  tier,  witle ;  Russ.  volia ;  Lat. 
voluntas.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2.  (1). 

2.  The  act  of  willing ;  the  act  of  determining,  de- 
ciding, or  making  choice ;  volition.  < 

3.  The  determination  or  choice  of  one  possessing 
authority;   discretionary  pleasure,  command,  de- 
cree ;  divine  determination: 

"  Thy  will  be  done."— Matthew  vi.  10. 

4.  Arbitrary  power,  disposal,  or  authority ;  abso- 
lute power  to  control,  determine,  or  dispose. 

"  Whose  "•///  stands  but  mine?" 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  8. 

5.  Strong  wish  or  inclination ;  desire,  intention, 
disposition,  pleasure. 

"  My  will  is  something  sorted  with  his  wish." 

Shakes/*. :  Two  Gentlemen,  i.  3. 

6.  That  which  is  strongly  desired  or  wished  for; 
as,  He  had  his  will. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  The  legal  declaration  of  a  man's  inten- 
tions as  to  the  disposal  of  his  property  after  his 
death ;  a  testament.    In  England,  from  the  laws  of 
which  that  o_f  the  United  States  is  taken,  no  will  is 
valid  unless  it  be  in  writing  and  signed  at  the  foot 
or  end  by  the  testator,  or  by  some  person  in  his 
presence    and   by   his   direction.    Such   signature 
must  further  be  made  or  acknowledged  by  the  tes- 
tator in  the  presence  of  two  or  more  persons  who  in 
his  presence,  aud  in    the  presence  of  each  other, 
must  sign  their  names  as  witnesses.    An  exception 
is  made  in  the  case  of  soldiers  on  active  service  and 
mariners,  who  have  power  to  make  noncupative 
wills.    [N'oscuPATiVE.l    In  Scotland,  formerly  only 
personal  property  could  be  disposed  of  by  will,  real 
property  being  conveyed  by  a  disposition  or  deed  in 
which  the  testator's  life-rent  in  the  subject  was  re- 
served ;  but  heritable  property  can  now  be  so  dis- 
posed of. 

"The  statute  1  Viet.,  c.  36,  having  repealed  the  act  of 
Geo.  II.,  re-enacts  and  extends  some  of  its  provisions.  It 
avoids  bequests,  not  only  to  an  attesting  witness,  but  to 
the  husband  or  wife  of  such  witness;  and  expressly  pro- 
vides that  the  incompetency  of  a  witness  to  prove  the  exe- 
cution of  a  will,  shall  not  render  it  invalid.  It  further 
enacts  that  any  creditor,  or  the  wife  or  husband  of  any 
creditor,  whose  debt  is  charged  upon  the  property  devised 
or  bequeathed  by  the  will,  may  be  admitted  to  prove  the 
execution  thereof  as  an  attesting  witness;  and  that  an 
executor  of  a  iri/t  may  be  admitted  to  prove  its  execution, 
a  point  on  which  some  doubts  had  previoualyexisted."— 
Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  20. 

2.  Philosophy: 

(1)  Thougn  the  word  will  has  often  been  used,  as 
•    it  popularly  is,  in  two  senses— the  power  of  the 

mind  which  enables  a  person  to  choose  between 
two  courses  of  action,  and  the  actual  exercise  of 
that  power — strict  reasoners  separate  these  mean- 
ings, calling  the  former  will  and  the  latter  volition. 
Will  in  this  limited  sense  is  that  mental  power  or 
faculty  by  which,  of  two  or  more  objects  of  desire 
or  courses  of  action  presented  to  it,  it  chooses  one, 
rejecting  the  other  or  others.  Twwhat  extent  this 
power  of  selection  is  arbitrary,  or  is  the  result  of 
necessity,  has  been  for  ages  a  subject  of  controversy. 
[FREE-WILL.]  The  division  of  the  mental  powers 
which  came  down  from  antiquity,  and  was  most 
generally  adopted  by  philosophers,  was  into  the 
powers  belonging  to  the  understanding,  and  those 
belonging  to  the  will.  Reid  adopted  it,  though 
considering  it  not  quite  logical.  ^"  Under  the  will," 
h&  says,  '*  we  comprehend  our  active  powers,  and 
and  all  that  lead  to  action  or  influence  the  mind  to 
act,  such  as  appetite,  passions,  affections."  (Essays 
on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,  essay  1,  ch.  ii., 
§  I,  2.)  Brown  denounced  tins  classification  as  very 
illogical,  considering  that  the  will  was  not  in  any 
way  opposed  to  the  intellect,  but  exercised  in  the 
intellectual  department  an  empire  almost  as  wide 
as  in^ that  which  was  allotted  to  itself.  ''We  rea- 
son," he  ^says, '' and  plan  and  invent,  at  least  as 
voluntarily  as  we  esteem  or  hate,  or  hope  or  fear" 
(.Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  sect.  xvi.).  The 
term  Active  Powers  used  by  Reid  is  a  synonym  for 
the  Kill. 

(2)  The  conception  of  will  is  taken  by  Schopen- 
hauer (1788-1860)  in  a  far  broader  sense  than  that 
given  to  it  by  common  usage.    He  includes  in  it  not 


only  conscious  dosire, but  alsounconscious  instinct. 
and  the  forces  which  manifest  themselves  in  inor- 
ganic nature.  As  intermediate  between  the  one 
universal  Will  and  the  individuals  in  which  it 
appears,  he  posits,  following  the  example  of  Plato, 
various  ideas,  which  are  the  stages  of  the  objecti- 
fication  of  will.  His  ethical  requirements  are 
sympathy  with  the  suffering  whicfi  is  connected 
with  all  objectifications  of  the  will  to  live,  and  the 
mortification,  not  of  life,  but  rather  of  the  will  to 
live,  through  asceticism.  The  world,  in  his  system, 
is  the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds ;  sympathy  alle- 
viates suffering,  whUe  asceticism  destroys  it  by 
destroying  the  will  to  live,  in  the  midst  of  life.  In 
its  uegatio_n  of  the  sensuous  nature  in  man,  with- 
out positive  determination  of  the  true  end  of 
spiritual  life,  Schopenhauer's  teaching  resembles 
the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  Nirvana.  ( Ueberweg.) 

IT  (1)  At  will:  At  pleasure;  as,  to  hold  an  es- 
tate or  office  at  will,  i.  e.,  to  enjoy  the  possession 
during  the  pleasure  of  another,  aad  to  be  liable  to 
be  ousted  at  any  time  by  him. 

(2)  Good-mil:    [GOODWILL.] 

(3)  To  have  ones  will:  To  obtain  what  one  de- 
sires ;  to  be  able  to  act  as  one  wishes. 

(4)  To  work  one's  will:    To  act   absolutely  ac- 
cording to  one's  will,  wish,  pleasure,  or  discretion ; 
to  do  or  be  able  to  do  exactly  as  one  fancies. 

(5)  With  a  will:  With  willingness,  pleasure,  and 
zeal ;  with  all  one's  heart ;  heartily. 

*will-less,  a.    Involuntary. 

"  Join  blind  duty  and  wilt-less  resignation." — Richard- 
son: Clarissa,  i.  99. 

*will-worslllp,  s.  Worship  according  to  one's 
own  fancy ;  worship  imposed  merely  by  human 
will,  not  on  divine  authority;  superogatory  wor- 
ship. 

"  Which  things  have  indeed  a  show  of  wisdom  in  will- 
worship." — Col.  ii.  23. 

•will-worshipper,  s.  One  who  practices  will- 
worship. 

"  He  that  says,  God  is  rightly  worshipped  by  an  act  or 
ceremony  concerning  which  himself  hath  no  way  ex- 
press' d  his  pleasure,  is  superstitious  or  a  will-worshipper." 
— Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

Will  (2),  subst.    [See  def.]    An  abbreviation  of 
William, 
will-o'-the-wisp,  will-wlth-a-wisp,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  Ignis  fatuus  (q.  v.). 

2.  Bot. :  Tremella  nostoc. 

will  (pres.  I  will,  *I  wol,  thou  wiliest,  thou  wilt 
(as  r.  i.  &uitr.),he  wills,  he  (you,  we,  they)  will; 
pa.  t.  would,  *wolde) ,  v.  i.,t.  &  aux.  [A.  S.  willan, 
wyllan  (pa.  t.  wolde,  pi.  woldan,  woldon,  woldun); 
cogn.  with  Dut.  willen;  Icel.  vilja  (pa.  t.  otlaa); 
Dan.  ville ;  Sw.  vilja;  Ger.  wollen  (pr.  t.  will,  pa.  t. 
wollte) ;  Goth,  wiljan  (pa.  t.  wnfda) ;  Lat.  volo  (infln. 
velle,  pa.  t.  volui) ;  Gr.  boulomai=to  wish,  to  desire ; 
Sansc.  m'=to  choose ;  to  select,  to  prefer.  From  the 
same  root  come  well,  adv.,  weal,  willful,  wild,  vol- 
untary, &c.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  determine  by  an  act  of  choice ;  to  form  a 
wish  or  volition ;  to  exercise  an  act  of  the  will ;  to 
decide. 

"  Not  so  the  king  of  men  :  he  will'dto  stay." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  iii.  175. 

2.  To  desire,  to  wish. 

"Nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt."—  Mat- 
thew xxvi.  89. 

3.  To  be  willing ;  to  consent. 

"  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean."— Mat- 
thew viii.  2. 

*4.  To  dispose  of  one's  effects  by  will  or  testa- 
ment ;  to  make  one's  will. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  determine  by  :*i  act  of  choice ;  to  decide ;  to 
ordain  ;  to  form  a  volition  of. 

"A  man  that  sits  still  is  said  to  be  at  liberty,  because  he 
can  walk  if  he  will*  it."— Locke. 

2.  To  have  an  intention,  purpose,  or  desire  of;  to 
desire,  to  wish,  to  intend. 

"  Not  willing  any  further  conference." 

Shakesp.:  Henru  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  2. 

*3.  To  be  inclined,  resolved,  or  anxious  to  have ; 
to  desire. 

"There,  there,  Hortensio,  VIU  you  any  wife?" 

Shakes?.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

*4.  To  convey  or  express  a  command  or  authori- 
tative instructions  to  ;  to  direct,  to  order. 
"  They  willed  me  say  so." 

Sltaketp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  1. 

*5.  To  desire  or  wish  to  produce  or  cause;  to  be 
anxious  for. 

6.  To  dispose  of  by  testament ;  to  give  as  a  legacy ; 
to  bequeath. 

IT  In  the  two  following  uses  directly  from  the 
noun.  [WILL,  2.] 


C.  As  an  ausiliaru  rerb: 

1.  A  word    denoting   either   simple   futurity  or 
futurity  combined  with  volition,  according  to  the 
subject  of  the  verb. 

"  I  am  your  wife,  if  yon  will  marry  me." 

Shukesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

(1)  In  the  first  person  singular  aud  plural,  I  (we) 
will,  the  verb  denotes  willingness,  consent,  in'"u- 
tion,  determination,  or  fixed  purpose,  thus  differ- 
ing from  shall,  which  in  the  first  person  denotes 
simple  futurity;  as,  I  iciil  go  if  you  wish  it,  I  icill 
speak  if  I  please.  (2)  In  the  second  and  third 
persons,  will  denotes  simple  futurity  or  certainty, 
tho  idea  of  volition,  purpose,  or  wish  being  lost :  a-. 
He  n'ill  certainly  come. 

2.  Would  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  "•///  :is 
should  to  shall,  and  is  mainly  employed  in  subjunc- 
tive, conditional,  or  optative  senses,  in  the  last 
case  having  often  the  functions  and  force  of  an 
independent  verb;  as— 

(1)  Subjunctive  or  conditional: 

"  Backward  she  thrust  him  as  she  would  be  thrust." 
Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  41. 

(2)  Optative: 

"  I  would  my  valiant  master  would  destroy  thee." — 
Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

(3)  Also  used,  by  omission  of  the  pronoun,  as  an 
exclamation  of  wish,  prayer,  or  desire. 

"  Would  to  God  we  had  died  in  Egypt."— Exodus  xvi.  3. 

^[  In  such  sentences  as,  It  would  seem,  It  trould 
appear,  &c..  would  retains  almost  nothing  of  con- 
ditionaiity,  having  merely  the  effect  of  softening  a 
direct  statement.  Would  sometimes  is  used  to  ex- 
press a  habit  or  custom  ;  as,  He  woufd'read  all  day. 
In  such  sentences  as,  He  would  go  and  you  see  the 
result,  would  has  nearly  the  force  of  a  simple  past 
indicative,  but  is  more  emphatic.  Will  and  would 
were  formerly  used  elliptically  with  adverbs  and 
prepositional  phrases  to  express  motion  or  change 
of  place,  where  we  should  now  say  will  go,  would 
go,  or  the  like. 

"  I'll  never  to  sea  again." 

Siiakesp..-  Merry  Wives,  ii.  L 

A  similar  elliptical  use  occurs  in  such  phrases 
as;  What  would  you?=What  would  you  have,  do, 
or  wish? 

will  -c8x  Ite,  subst.  [After  Col.  Joseph  Willcox; 
suff.  -ite.] 

Min. :  A  talc-like  mineral  occurring  as  a  coating 
on  corundum,  and  probably  resulting  from  its  alt'-r- 
ation.  Color,  white  to  greenish  or  grayish-white; 
luster,  pearly.  Composition :  A  silicate  of  alumina, 
magnesia,  soda,  potash,  sesquioxide  and  protoxide 
of  iron. 

will  de-no"w  -I-a,  subst.  Named  after  Charles 
Louis  Willdeuow(1765-1812),  Professor  of  Botany  at 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  Restiaceae  from  South  Afrira. 
Stems  rusblike,  leafless,  flowers  dioecious. 

wlH-em-lte.s.  [After  William  I.,  King  of  tha 
Netherlands;  suff.  -ite  (I/in.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  group  of  Urn- 
silicates  of  Dana.  Crystallization,  rhombohedral. 
Hardness,  5'5;  specific  gravity,  3'89-4'lS;  luster. 


spending  to  the  formula 
*wlll  -er,  *wyll-er,  s.    [Eng.  will,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  wills. 

"Cast  a  glance  on  two  considerations;  first,  What  th« 
will  is,  to  which,  secondly,  who  the  wilier  is,  to  whom  we 
must  submit." — Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  4. 

2.  One  who  entertains  a  wish  or  feeling.    (Only 
in  composition ;  as,  an  iil-willer.) 

wll -let  s.  [Named  from  its  cry,  which  has  been 
syllabled  pill-will-willet.  (Baird,  Brewer  ct  BUjf 
way :  Water  Birds  of  North  America,  i.  288.)] 

Ornith.:  Symphemia  semipalmata,  a  wadine  bird 


white  benea'th,  inclining  to  ash  color  on  fore-neck 
and  buff  on  side.    In  tho  winter  the  markings  be- 
come faint  or  disappear, 
•will-fill,  'will -f ul-lf ,  *will-ful-ness,  Ac. 

[WlLFCL,  &C.] 

will  -iams  Ite  (i  as  y)  (1),  s.    [After  Mr.  Will-   i 
iams,  of  Texas,  Pa.,  who  found  it ;  suff.  -ite  ( '.I/in.).] 

Mineral.:   An  apple-green  variety  of  Serpentine 
(q.  v.).    Owes  its  color  to  the  presence  of  nickel. 

will -iams,-lte  (i  as  y)  (2),«.    [WILLEMITE.] 

Will  -lam- so  -nl-a  (i  as  y),  «.    (Named   after 
\Vm.  C.  Williamson,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Professor  of 


fate,     fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pit, 
at,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,    cfib,     cttre,    unite,     car,     rfile,     full;     try,     Syrian,     as,    m  =  e;     ey  =  a.      q.u  =  W. 


williewaught 
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wll  -lle-waught  (ah.  guttural),  s.  [First  ele- 
ment doubtful,  second  prob.  Gael.  &  Irish  cttacft= 
cup.]  [QUAFF.]  A  copious  draught  of  liquor. 
(Scotch.) 


"And  we'll  tak  a  right  guid  wiltietcaiight 
For  Aald  Lang  Syne." 

ftnrns:  Auld  Lang  Syne. 


2.  Script. :  Probably  the  Oleander  (q.  v.). 

if  To  loeur  the  willow:  To  assume  mourning  or 
grieve  for  a  iostlover. 
willow-beauty,  s. 
Entomology:  A  European  Geometer-motb,  Boar- 

„.  „ „„.....        ""a.  rhomhoidariti.    Wings  grayish-brown,  with  a 

will -In*    *will-vna-    *wvll  vne-    a      fFn^lish    dark?r  "pot  ami  lines.    The  caterpillar  is  very  com- 
'ill'-ingy  wyil-yng,  a.    L  a    mon  in  September  on  roses,  plums,  &c. 

1.  keaay  to  do,  grant,  or  concede;  having  the       willow-fly,  s. 
mind  inclined  to  anything ;  not  disposed  to  refuse ; 
•t  averse ;  inclined  to  comply;  consenting,  com- 
ing, ready. 
"I  trouble  thee  too  much,  but  thou  art  willing." 

Stmkesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  8. 

*2.  Pleased,  contented,  gratified. 

"  He  strays  with  witling  sport  to  the  wild  ocean." 
Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  ii.  7 


*3.  Received,  accepted,  given,  or  submitted  to  of 
3  choice  or  will ;  voluntary. 

"  What  willing  ransom  he  will  give." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  6. 

*4.  Spontaneous,  self-moving. 

"  No  spouts  of  blood  run  willing  from  a  tree." 

Dry  den. 

*5.  Favorable,  propitious. 

"  Mount  the  decks,  and  call  the  willing  winds." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  ix.  665. 


Entom,:  (1)  Chloroperla  viridis;  (2)  Nemura  va- 
nef/ata.  [PERLIDJE.J 

willow-gall,  s. 

Veg.  PathoL :  A  sail  produced  on  willows  by  the 
puncture  of  a  dipterous i  insect,  Cccidomyia  strobi- 
lina.  in  the  loaf  buds,  which  causes  arrestof  growth 
so  that  the  stem  scarcely  develops,  and  the  leaves 
are  crowded  together  into  a  close  rosette. 


Wilton 

covered  with  a  dome  having  a  rather  wide  hole  in 
the  side,  whence  this  species  ami  its  congeners  are 
called  "  Oven-birds."  The  Willow-wren  isa  graceful, 
active  bird,  flitting  restlessly  from  twig  to  twig,  and 
the  song  is  loud  and  sweet. 

wll  -low,  wll'-ly,  v.  t.  [WILLOW,  «.]  To  open 
and  cleanse,  as  cotton,  by  means  of  a  willow. 

"  When  the  cotton  has  been  willowed."  —London  Horning 
Chronicle. 

low ,'  -erf.]    Abounding 


twll'-lowed,  n.    TEng.  will 
or  planted  with  willows. 


willow- ground,  s.  A  piece  of  marshy  ground  in 
which  osiers  are  cultivated ;  an  osier  bed. 

willow-grouse,  «. 

Entom, :  Lagopus  albus,  from  the  northern  por- 
tions of  both  hemispheres.  It  resembles  the  Ptar- 
migan in  plumage,  and,  like  that  species,  becomes 
white  in  winter.  Called  also  White  Grouse  and 
White  Ptarmigan. 

"With  us  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  assume  the 


'Willing-hearted,   a.    Well-disposed;  having  a    whit«  "inter  plumape  like  its  congeners;  and  yet  there 
rUline  or  ready  mind  or  disposition;  readily  con-    ^^yrSfll^ 

whole  of  Northern  Europe." — St.  James'e  Gazettq,  Jan.  6, 


"  They  came,  both  men  and  women,  as  many  as  were 
Billing- hearted." — Exodus  xxxv.  22. 

Wll  -llng-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  willing;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  willing  manner ;  with  willingness ;  volun 
'arily ;  of  one's  own  free  choice. 

"To  give  up  willingly  that  noble  title." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  1. 

2.  Readily,  gladly. 

"  Thou  knowest  how  willingly  effect  the  match." 

Sliakesp.  .•  Two  Gentlemen,  iii.  2.   . 
*3.  On  purpose ;  knowingly. 


1887. 

willow-herb,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Epilobium  and  specially  E.  angusti- 
folium;  called  more  fully  the  Rosebay  willownerb, 
or  simply  the  Rose-bay.  It  is  a  tall  undershrub, 
four  to  six  feet  high,  with  scattered  lanceolate,  or 
linear  lanceolate,  veined,  glabrous,  willow-like 
leaves,  three  to  six  inches  long  (whence  its  name), 
irregular,  rose-purple  flowers  an  inch  in  diameter. 
It  is  found  by  moist  river-sides  and  copses, chiefly 


quality  or  state  of  being  wflling ;  freedom  from  re-  leaves  are  sometimes  eaten,  the  mature  ones  are 
'uctance;  readiness;  free  choice  or  consent  of  the  narcotic.  From  the  scent  of  its  flowers  the  plant  is 

sometimes  called  Apple  Pie. 

2.  Lysimachia  vulgaris. 

*willow-lark,  s. 


Wll  -lock,  s.    [See  extract.] 


Ornith. :  The  young  of  Uria  troile,  the  Common 

nillemot. 

"Theory  of  the  young  Guillemot  is  willock,  willock, 
•whence  its  local  name,  and  the  same  is  probably  the 
origin  of  the  French  derived  Guillemot  for  the  adult;  a 
term  seldom  employed  by  the  fishermen  and  cliffmen, 
excepting  when  speaking  to  strangers." — Yarrell:  Brit. 
Birds  (ed.  4th),  iv.  72. 

wll-l6ugh-be"-a  (gh  silent),  subst.    [WILLUGH- 

A.] 


Ornith.:  The  Sedge-warbler.     (Pennant:  British 
£oOl.,  od.  1768,  ii.  241.) 
willow-leaves,  s.  pi. 
Astron.:  Another   name  for   Rice-grains  (Q.  v.). 

[SUN.] 

willow-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  Caradrina  cubicularis,  a  common  Euro- 


pean    Night-moth,   called  by    Newman   the   Pale 
wll  -low,  *wil-OW,  *wilwe,  subst.    [A.  S.  welig  •    Mottled  Willow   Sloth.    Fore  wings  ochery  gray, 
cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  wilge ;   Dut.  wilg;    Low  Ger.    with  two  dark  spots  on  thecosta;  hind  wings  white, 
wilge.    From  the  same  root  as  walk,  welkin,  and    with  a  dark  brown  line  on  the  posterior   margin. 

._.•/!_.    -\  UU\A       m,          , ;,, UI-l-    :_ 11    _A  1 -j.     J-: 1     . 


withy.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  <St  Bot. :  Any  species  of  tlie  genus  Salix 
.v.).  Used  also  in  a  more  limited  sense  for  any 
ilix  which  is  not  known  as  an  osier  or  a  sallow. 

(OsiER,  SALLOW.]    Some  of  the  willows  in  the  lim- 


The  caterpillar,  which  is  small  at  harvest  time,  be- 
comes housed  with  the  grain,  the  peas,  &c.,  and  do- 
ing immense  damage.  It  changes  to  a  chrysalis  in 
May. 

willow-oak,  s. 

Bot.:  Quercus    phellos.    Leaves    smooth,    mem- 


brought  into  notice  by  thoDukeof  Bedford, whence       WillOW-pattern,  s.     A  well-known  pattern  for 
its  name,  and  is  very  valuable  for  its  timber,  the    stone   and  porcelain  ware,  generally  executed  in 

hol.lr»n«4 I . Ui :_ 1-1 .  .  .         ,, f       . ..       i«      _        _*'          /-.L? ?      _,  .       •  ml 


carpentry  and  for  fuel,  and  the  bark  for  tanning. 
It  is  common  in  America.    [SALIX.] 
2.  Figuratively : 
*(1)  Mourning. 

"  We  see  your  willow  and  are  sorry  for  't, 
And  though  it  be  a  wedding  we  are  half  mourners.' 
Beaum.  *  Flet.:  ffight  Walker,  i. 

(2)  In  cricketing  slang,  the  bat,  so  called  from  the 
material  of  which  it  is  made. 


Bot. :  Hippopha?  rhamnoides.    So  named  because 
it  is  a  thorny  shrub  with  the  habit  of  a  willow. 

willow-warbler,  s.    [WILLOW-WEEN.] 
willow-weed,  s. 

Hot.:  (1)  Lif thrum  salicaria;  (2)  various  species 
of  Polygonura,  specially  P.  lapathifolium. 

willow-wren,  willow-warbler,  s. 


II.  1  echmcally  : 


^.^  .  Phyll          ^  (^yMa)  trochilus  ;  called 
also  the  Willow-warbler,  and  Yellow-wren,  from  the 

1.  Weaving:  A  machine  for  cleaning  cotton,  wool,    localities  it  frequents  and  the  general  color  of  its 
or  hemp  j  a  devil.    [DEVIL,  s.,  II.  3  (1).]  plumage.   Length  about  five  inches  jdullolive-green 

"  The  term  willow  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  ?n  tno  uPP°r  Part  of  tuo  body;  chin,  throat,  and 
fact  that  in  the  early  Jorms  of  the  machine  a  cylindrical  oreast  yellowish-white  ;  abdomen  nearly  pure  whltCi 
willow  cage  was  used.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  ^Q  temperate  climates  tile  Willow-wren  begins  to 
term  is  derived  from  the  willow-wnnds  wherewith  the  cot-  couple  about  the  end  of  April.  The  nest  is  placed 
ton  wns  beaten,  to  loosen  it  and  eject  the  impurities,  be-  on  the  ground,  most  commonly  against  a  bank 
i  the  invention  of  machinery  for  the  purpose."—  among  long  grass  or  weeds,  but  often  at  the  foot 
ght:  Diet.  Mechanics.  of  a  bush,  and,  like  that  of  the  Wood-wren,  is 


"Along  thy  wild  and  willowed  shore." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv. 

wll -16w-er,  s.  [Eng.  willow,  v. ;  -er.]  The  same 
as  WILLOW,  s.,  B.  2. 

*wll  -low-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  willow,  s.  -,-ish.l  Resem- 
bling the  willow ;  of  the  color  of  willow. 

"  Make  his  body  with  greenish.colored  crewel  or  willow- 
fsh  color." — Walton:  Angler,  pt.  i.,  ch.  v. 

Wll;-16w-w5rt,  s.    [Eng.  willow,  and  wort.] 
Botany : 

1.  Lysimachia  vulgaris. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  order  Salicacoee.    (Lindley.) 
wll  -low -f,  a.    [Eng.  willow,  s. ;  -y.J 

1.  Abounding  with  willows. 

"  Where  tcilloicy  Camus  lingers  with  delight!" 

Gray:  Ode  for  Musio. 

2.  Resembling  a  willow ;  flexible,  drooping,  pen- 
sile, graceful. 

wll-lugh-bei  -a,  wll-lough-bei'-a  (ghsilent),8. 
[Named  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  after  Francis  Willughby, 
F.  R.  S.,  naturalist  (1635-1672).] 

.Bot. :  Tiie  typical  genus  of  Willughbeiose  (q.  v.). 
Milky  plants  with  opposite  leaves  and  tendrils,  and 
axillary  and  terminal  cymes  of  flowers,  with  salver- 
shaped  corollas.  Fruit  about  the  size  of  an  orange, 
the  pulp  with  many  seeds  enclosed.  Willughbeia 
edulis,  a  large  climber  found  in  the  forests  or  Chit- 
tagong,  has  eatable  fruits.  This  species,  and  W. 
martabanica  yield  caoutchouc. 

.wll  lugh-bei^e-89,    *wll  -  lough -bei'- SB   (gh 
silent),  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  willughbei(a) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -eos.l 
Bot. :  A  tribe  01  Apocynacow. 

Wll'-iy,  s.  [A  corruption  of  WILLOW  (q.  v.).J  A 
willower  (q.  v.). 

wll'-ljf,  v.  t.    [WILLOW,  ».] 

will -yart,  wll -yard,  s.  [From  wild,  a.]  Wild, 
strange,  unaccountable,  shy.  (Scotch.) 

"Eh,  sirs,  but  human  nature's  a  willful  and  irilydrd 
thing." — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xiv. 

Wll  -1?  nll'-iy,  phr.  [Eng.  will,  v.,  and  nill.] 
Will  he  or  will  he  not ;  will  ye  or  will  ye  not. 

*wilne,  r.  t.    [A.  S.  wilnian.']    To  will ;  to  desire. 

wll'-s&me.  a.  [In  sense  1,  from  Eng.  ivill,  s. ;  in 
sense  2,  perhaps  from  Eng.  will,  v. ;  but  cf.  Icel. 
m((r=astray ;  in  sense  3,  probably  from  English 
well,  a.] 

1.  Obstinate,  stubborn,  willful. 

2.  Doubtful,  uncertain. 

3.  Fat,  indolent. 

*wll  -s&me-ness,  *wil-sum-nesse,  s.  [English 
will,  s.,  -some, -new.]  Willfulness,  obstinacy.  ( \\'yc- 
liffe:  Ecclus.  xxxi.  40.) 

Wll  -sfin.  subst.  [Seedof.]  A  celebrated  Scotch 
naturalist  (1766-1813),  author  of  American  Ornithol- 
oat/. 

Wilson's  petrel,  s. 
Ornith. :  Oceanites  oceanicus.    • 
Wilson's  phalarope,  s.    [PHALAEOPE.] 
wll    s&n-lte,  subst.    [After  Dr.  Wilson,  who  first 
found  it;  suff.  -He  (Min.).} 

Min. :  A  massive  mineral  yielding  square  prisms 
by  cleavage.  Hardness,  3'5 ;  specific  gravity,  2'76-2'78 ; 
luster,  vitreous  to  pearly  ;  color,  reddish-white  to 
rose  or  peach  blossom  red.  Analyses  indicate  that 
it  is  an  altered  scapolite.  Occurs  at  Bathurst, 
Canada  ;  and  iii  northern  New  York. 

wilt,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  welk 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrant*. :  To  fade,  to  decay,  to  drop,  to  wither, 
as  flowers  that  have  been  plucked. 

"  He  positively  withered  up,  shrivelled  away,  and 
almost  vanished  from  mortal  sight,  like  an  uprooted 
weed  that  lies  wilting  in  the  sun."— Hawthorn:  Scarlet 
Letter,  xziv. 

B.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  wither  or  become  languid, 
as   a    plant;  hence,    figuratively,    to    destroy    the 
energy  or  vigor  of ;  to  depress. 

wilt,  v.  i.    [See  def.]    The  secondperson  singular 
of  will,  v.  (q.  v.). 
Wll  -ton,  e.    [See  def.] 
Oeog. :  The  name  of  a  town  in  Wiltshire. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    JiJwl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     ghin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a; ;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  t 
cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun      -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die.     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


Wilton-carpet 
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Wilton-carpet,  8.  A  carpet  made  like  Brussels, 
excepting  i  hat.  the  wire  is  flattened  instead  of  boing 
round,  and  has  a  groove  along  the  upper  surface, 
which  acts  as  a  director  for  the  knife  by  which  the 
loops  are  cut  and  the  wire  liberated.  So  called 
from  the  place  of  its  manufacture. 

Wil  -u-Ite,  subst.    [After  the  River  Wilui,  Asiatic 
Russia,  where  found;  suff.  -ite  (Jrfi'n.).] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  name  applied  to  a  variety  of  Idocrase  (q.  v.), 
occurring  in  well-defined  doubly-terminated  crys- 
tals in  achtaragdite  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  same  as  GBOSSULARITE  (q.  v.). 

wl'-lj,  adj.    [Eng.  wite;-y]    Using  or  capable  of 
using  wiles ;  subtle,  cunning,  crafty,  sly. 
"Fitz-James  knew  every  wily  train 
A  lady's  fickle  heart  to  gain." 

.  Scott;  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  IS. 

wlm'-ble,  *wlm-bll,  *wlm  -bel,  *wym-byl,  a. 
[Dan.  vimmel=au  auger,  a  tool  for  boring,  a  paral- 
lel form  to,  or  a  familiar  pronunciation  of  rindel= 
something  of  a  spiral  shape,  from  vinde,  Sw.  vinda; 
Ger.  winden=to  wind,  to  turn,  to  twist;  hence,  a 
mmble=a  winder  or  turner;  cr.  O.  Dut.  wemelen— 
to  pierce  or  bore  with  a  wimble ;  weme=a  wimble. 
Gimblet  or  gimlet  is  a  dimin.  from  wimble,.'} 

Mech.:  The  old-fashioned  name  of  the  gimlet, 
then  of  the  brace ;  a  brace  used  by  marble- workers 
in  drilling  holes. 

**  [They]  ply  the  wimble  some  huge  beam  to  bore." 
Pope;  Homer's  Odyssey,  ix.  458. 

*wlm'-ble,  *wym-bel-yn,  *wym-mel-yn,  v.  t. 
[WIMBLE.*.  Cf.  O.  Dut.  wemelen=to  pierce  or  bore 
with  an  auger.]  To  bore  with,  or  as  with,  a  wimble 
or  auger. 

"The  soldier  .  .  .  wimbled  a  hole  into  the  coffin  that 
wa*  largest." — Herbert:  Mem.  Kiny  Charles  I.,  p.  124. 

*wlm'-ble,  adj.  [Connect,  with  Sw.  vimmel,  in 
com  p.  vimmelkantig=  giddy,  whimsical.]  [  WHIM 
(!),«.]  Active,  nimble,  quick. 

"He  was  so  wimble  and  so  wight, 
From  bough  to  bough  he  leaped  light." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  March. 

wlm'-brel,  s.    [WHJMBREL.] 

*wl'-m5t,s.    [See  def.] 

Bot.:  A  corruption  of  Guimauve  (q.  v.). 

wim  -pie,  *wim  -pel,  s.  [A.  S.  wimpel;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  wimpel=a  streamer,  a  pendant;  Icel. 
vimpill ;  Dan.  &  Sw. 
vimpel;  Ger.wimpel 
=a  pennon  (whence  f/f* 

FT.  guimpe,  English 


jl.  A  covering  of 
silk  or  linen  for  the 
neck,  chin,  andsides 
of  the  face,  worn 
usually  ou  t  of  doors, 
It  was  often  bound 
on  the  forehead  by 
a  fillet  of  gold,  plain 
or  set  with  jewels, 
or  by  a  band  of  silk. 
It  is  still  retained  as 
a  conventual  dress 
for  nuns. 

"The  Lord  will  take  Wimple. 

away    the  changeable     (From  a  Monument  in  Wingfield 
sails   of  apparel,   and  Church,  Suffolk.) 

the  wimples."— Isaiah  ii.  22. 

*2.  A  pendant,  pennon,  flag,  or  streamer. 
3.  A  winding  or  fold.     (Scotch.) 

"There's  aye  a  wimple  in  a  lawyer's  clew." — Scott:  Heart 
qf  Mid- Lothian,  ch.  xxiv. 

*wlm'-ple,  v.  t.  &  i.   [WIMPLE,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally; 

1.  To  cover,  as  with  a  wimple  or  veil. 

2.  To  lay  in  plaits  or  folds ;  to  draw  down  in  folds . 
(Spenser:  F.  $.,  I.  i.  4.) 

II.  Fig. :  To  hoodwink. 

"This  wimpled,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy." 
Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iii.  T. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  laid  in  wimples  or  folds. 

"With  a  veil  that  wimpled  everywhere." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.t  VII.  vii.  5. 

2.  To  meander.    (Scotch.) 

"Among  the  bonie.  winding  brinks, 
Where  Doon  rins,  wimplin,  clear." 

Burns;  Halloween. 

3.  To  resemble  or  suggest  wimples ;  to  ripple,  as  a 
brook. 

"The  pathless  wild,  and  wimpling  burn." 

Burns:  Scottish  Song. 


win,  *winne,  *win-nen,  *wynne  (pa.  t.  *want 
*t0Oftfl6,  iron,  \>:\.  par.  n-on  ,  *ironnen)t  v.t.&i.  [A.S. 
winnan~to  tight,  to  labor,  to  endure  (pa.  t.  Bonn, 
pa.  par.  wunnen)  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  winnen  (pa.  t. 
won,  pa.  par.  gewonnen)  ;  Icel.  vinna  (pa.  t.  ra»n, 
pa.  par.  unnin)=to  work,  toil,  win  ;  Dan.  vinde  (for 
vinne)  ;  Sw.  vinna;  O,  H.  Her.  u-innan  ;  Ger.  gewin- 
n«ii  =  to  fight,  to  strive,  to  earn,  to  suffer  ;Gotli.  win- 
nan  (pa.  t.  icann,  pa.  par.  WMffMUNW)=tO  suffer.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  gain  by  proving  one's  self  superior  in  a  con- 
test ;  to  earn  or  procure  by  proving  one's  self  the 
best  in  a  competition  ;  to  be  victorious  in  ;  to  gain 
as  victor.    (Followed  by  from  or  of  when  a  person 
is  mentioned  from  whom  something  is  gained.) 

"To  win  this  easy  match." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  2. 

2.  To  gain  or  obtain  in  any  way,  but  especially 
implying  exertion,  effort,  or  struggle;  to  earn  for 
one's  self. 

"Her  husband's  fame  won  in  the  fields." 

Shakeap.  :  Rape  of  Lucrect,  107. 

3.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  to  gain  by  fighting,  to 
get  possession  of  by  conquest. 

"To  win  back  their  country  by  their  swords.'*—  Arnold: 
Hist,  of  Home,  i.  116. 

4.  To  earn  or  gain  by  toil  or  as  the  reward  of 
labor. 

"  He  kept  that  he  won  in  the  pestilence, 
For  gold  in  physic  is  a  cordial." 

Chaucer.-  C.  T.,  444.    (Prol.) 

*5.  To  accomplish  by  effort  ;  as,  to  win  one's  way. 
*6.  To  attain  or  reach  to,  as  a  goal,  by  effort,  or 
struggle  ;  to  gain,  as  the  end  of  one's  journey. 
"  When  the  stony  path  began  • 

By  which  the  naked  peak  they  van." 

Scott.     (Annandale.) 

*7.  To  come  up  to  ;  to  overtake,  to  reach. 
"  Even  in  the  porch  he  did  him  win." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.,  i.  23. 

8.  To  gain  to  one's  side  or  party,  as  by  solicitation 
or  other  influence;  to  gain  over;  to  procure  the 
favor  or  support  of,  as  for  a  cause  which  one  has 
at  heart.    (Generally  followed  by  over.) 

"Pray  heaven  sheiefn  him." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

9.  To  attract,  to  please. 

"His  face  was  of  that  doubtful  kind 
That  wins  the  eye."         Scott:  Kokeby,  v.  16. 

10.  To  allure  to  kindness  or  compliance  ;  to  bring 
to  a  favorable  or  compliant  state  of  mind;  to  gain 
or  obtain,  especially  by  solicitation  or  courtship. 

"  Gentle  thon  art,  and  therefore  to  be  won." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  41. 
*11.  To  prevail  on  ;  to  induce. 

"Cannot  your  grace  win  her  to  fancy  him*  " 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  iii.  1. 

11.  Mining:  To  obtain  as  the  result  of  mining 
operations  ;  as,  to  win  ore,  to  win  coal. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  superior  in  a  contest  or  struggle;  to  be 
victorious  ;  to  gain  the  victory  ;  to  be  or  prove  suc- 
cessful. 

"That  is  not  the  cry  of  men  who  are  going  to  win."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  To  attain  or  arrive  at  any  particular  state  or 
degree;  to  become,  to  get.    (Always   with   an  ac- 
companying word,  as  an  adjective  or  preposition  ; 
as,  to  win  loose,  to  win  free,  to  win  at,  to  win  away.) 
(Scotch.) 

"  Vera  weel  !  Now  ye  maun  get  to  Bessy's  Apron,  that's 
the  muckle  braid  flat  blue  stane  —  and  then,  I  think,  wi' 
your  help  and  the  tow  together,  I'll  win  at  ye."—  Scott: 
Antiquary,  ch.  viL 

*1[  To  win  on  (or  upon)  : 

1.  To  gain  favor  or  influence. 

"  You  express  yourself  very  desirous  to  win  upon  the 
judgment  of  your  master."  —  Bacon. 

2.  To  gain  ground  on. 

"The  rabble    .    .    .    will  in  time  win  upon  power." 
Shakesp.:  Coriotanus,  i.  1. 

win  (1)  ,  s.  [WiN,  v.J  A  success,  a  victory  ;  as,  to 
score  a  win. 

win  (2),*.    [WIND,*.]    (Scotch.) 

win,  v.  t.  [WIN  (2),  s.]  To  dry,  as  corn,  hay,  or 
the  like,  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

,  *winche,  *winse,  *wincn,  *wyn-syn, 


*wynche,  *wynse,  r.  t.  [O.  Fr.  winchir,  not  found, 
but  necessarily  thoolderform  of  guinchir,  guenchir 
=  to  wriggle,  wince,  from  M.  H.  Ger.  wenken,  wen- 
chen=to  wince,  from  wane—a,  start  aside,  from  M. 
H.  Ger.  wank,  pa.  t.  winken=to  move  aside,  to  nod  ; 
cogn.  with  Eng.  wink  (q.  v.).l 

*1.  To  kick. 

"Paul,  whom  the  Lord  haddechosun,  lonptyme  w  ?/».«/</« 
agen  the  pricke."  —  Wycliffe:  Prolog  on  the  Dedes  of 
Apostles. 


2.  To  twist,  shrink,  or  turn,  as  in  pain  or  UUIM-I- 
ness ;  to  shrink,  as  from  a  blow  or  pain;  to  start 
back. 

"Three  hundred   and  seventeen  stripes  were  infli. 
but  the  sufferer    never  winced." — Macaulay.  Hist.   Kn>j.t 
ch.  vi. 

win$e  (l),s.  [WiNCE,  v.]  The  act  of  one  who 
winces ;  a  start  or  shrinking,  as  from  pain. 

wln96  ('!),  winze,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  oath. 
(Scotch.)  (Burns:  Halloween,  xxiii.) 

wln96  (3),  *.    (A.  S.  wince.] 

Dyeing,  dV. :  A  reel  placed  over  the  division-wall 
between  two  pits,  so  as  to  draw  the  cloth  from 
either,  discharging  it  into  the  other,  according  ns 
the  handle  is  turned.  The  wincing-machine  is  a 
Miecr-ssion  of  winces  over  which  the  cloth  IM 
continuously  over  reels  dipping  into  tanks  placed 
in  .succession,  and  holding  a  mordant,  a  dye,  soap- 
suds, solution  of  bleaching-powder,  a  chemical 
solution  of  any  kind,  or  water.  The  tanks  are- 
called  wince-pits  or  wiuce-pots. 

wince-pit,  wince -pot,  «.    [WINCE  (3),  s.] 

wln9'-er,  s.  [English  winc(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
winces,  shrinks,  or  kick?. 

"  A  slovenly  wincer  of  a  confutation." — Stilton-  Apologjp 
for  Smectymnuus.  tPref.) 

win  -96^,  s.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  lintsfy* 
woolsey,  the  successive  steps  being  Hnsey-wiitsey* 
then  win&ey  or  wincey  alone.] 

Fabric:  A  strong  and  durable  cloth,  plain  or 
twilled,  composed  of  a  cotton  warp  and  a  woolen- 
weft.  It  is  much  worn  by  women  as  skirtings  and 
petticoats,  and  a  lighter  class  is  used  for  men's 
shirts. 

winch  (l),  *winche,  *wynche,  s.  [A.  S.  wince; 
cf.  M.  H.  Ger.  wenke—a  bending  or  crooking.] 

1.  The  crank,  projecting  handle,  or  lever  by  which 
the  axis  of  a  revolving  machine  is  turned,  as  in  the- 
windlass,  grindstone,  &c. 

2.  A  reel  on  a  fishing-rod. 

3.  The    most    simple  form  of   hoisting-machine,, 
consisting  of  a  roller  on  which  the  rope  is  wound,, 
the   turning-power  being  a  crank.    It  has   many 
modifications  in  respect  of  its  adaptation  to  cranes 
and  derricks.    Increased  power  is  obtained  by  plac- 
ing a  large  spur-wheel  on  the  roller-shaft  and  turn- 
ing it  by  a  pinion  on  the  crank-shaft.    When  on  a 
movable    frame,   with    drum    and    gearing,    and 
adapted  for  hauling  in  the  fall  of  the  hoisting- 
tackle  of  derricks,  &c.,  it  is  called  a  crab  (q.  v,). 

•Wlncb.(2),  s.  [A  corruption  of  wince  (l),s.]  A 
kick,  as  from  impatience  or  fretfuluess,  as  of  a 
horse ;  a  twist  or  turn. 

"  The  mule  .  .  .  within  two  or  three  winches  overthrew 
him."—  Shelton:  Don  Quixote,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  1. 

Winch,  v.i.  [WlNCH  (2), «.]  To  kick  with  impa- 
tience ;  to  shrink,  to  wince. 

WIn'-9hgs-ter  (l).«.    [See  def.] 

1.  Geog.:  The  name  of  the  capital  city  of  Hamp- 
shire. 

*2.  A  Winchester  pint,  t.  6.,  a  quart. 

"  Sea  I'd  Winchester  of  three  penny  guzzle."— T.  fir- 
Works,  ii.  180. 

*Wlnchester-bU8hel,  s.  A  dry  measure  u.se<I  in 
England  from  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  year 
1836,  when  the  imperial  bushel  was  made  t  In1  stan- 
dard measure.  It  contained  2150*42  cubic  inches. 

*Winchester-goose,  s.  A  cant  term  for  a  vene- 
real sore,  said  to  have  originated  from  the  public 
stews  in  Southwark,  Eneland,  being  under  the- 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester.  (Shakesp.: 
Henry  VI.,  Pt.  /.,  i.  3.) 

Winchester-measure, subst.  The  same  i\-  WIN- 
CHESTER-BUSHEL (q.  v.). 

WIn'-9hSa-tSr  (2),  s.  [See  def.  and  compound.! 
The  name  of  the  inventor. 

Winchester-rifle.Winchesterrepeating-rifle, 
subst. 

Fire-arms:  A  magazine  rifle,  the  reserve  chamber 
of  which  contains  sixteen  cartridges,  which  cau  be 
discharged  in  as  many  seconds. 

wln9  -Ing,  adj.  [Eng.  wince  (3),  s. ;  -ing.]  [See 
compound.] 

wincing-machine,  s.    [WINCE  (3),*.] 

*wln  -cfc-plpe,  s.    [WINK-A-PEEP.] 

wind  (in  poetry  often  wind)  (1),  *winde,*wynd, 
*wynde,  s.  [A-  S.  wind;  cogn.  with  Dut.  irind? 
Icel.  vindr;  Dan.  &  Sw.  vind;  O.  H.  Ger.  vi#t; 
Goth,  -winds,  winths;  German  wind;  Latin  renttu? 
Welsh  gwynt;  from  the  Sansc.  root  txl  =  to  blow.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II, 

2.  A  direction  from  which  the  wind  may  blow;  a 
point  of  the  compass,  especially  one  of  the  cardinal  • 
points. 

"Come  from  the  four  winds,  O  breath,  and  breathe  upon  j 
these  slain."— Eztkiel  atizvii.  9. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whSt,     fall,     father;     we,     w6t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    the"re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     w5rtt,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     as,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. ; 
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3.  Air  artificially  set  in  motion  from  any  torce  or 
action, 

"  With  the  whiff  and  wind  of  his  fell  sword." 

Shakes?.;  Othello,  Hi.  3. 

4.  Tho  lungs  or  organs  of  breathing. 

"Blow  till   thou  burst  thy  tcinil."—Shakegp.;  Tempest, 

5.  Power  of  respiration ;  lung-power;  breath, 
"Is  not  your  voice  broken?  your  wind  short?" — Shakes- 

feare.-  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  2. 

*6.  Breath  modulated  by  the  respiratory  organs 
or  by  an  instrument. 

"Their  instruments  were  various  in  their  kind; 
Some  for  the  bow,  and  some  for  breathing  wind." 
Vryden:  Flower  and  Leaf,  857. 

7.  Air  impregnated  with  animal  odor  or  scent. 

"To  save  his  life  he  leapt  into  the  main, 
But  there,  alas!  he  could  no  safety  find, 
A  pack  of  dog-fish  had  him  in  the  trfmi." 

>ti-ift.     (Todd.) 

8.  Air  or  gas  generated  in  the  stomach  or  bowels ; 
flatulence. 

9.  A  disease  of  sheep  in  which  the  intestines  are 
distended  with  air,  or  rather  affected  witli  a  vio- 
lent inflammation.     It   occurs  immediately  after 
shearing. 

10.  That  part  of  the  body  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  stomach,  a   blow  on  which  causes  temporary 
inability  to  breathe.    (Slang.)     . 

11.  Anything  light  or   insignificant  as  wind,  such 
as  empty  or  idle  words,  idle  threats,  unmeaning 
talk,  or  the  Jike. 

"Stop  in  your  wind." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

*1^.  A  sigh. 

"Storming  her  world  with  sorrow's  wind  and  rain." 
Skakesp.;  Complaint  of  a  Lover,  7. 

II.  Meteor.;  A  current  of  air  moving  in  the  atmos- 
phere in  any  direction  or  with  any  velocity.  Winds 
are  produced  by  variations  or  temperature  in 
different  latitudes,  or  at  different  portions  of  the 
same  latitude.  Heated  air  tends  to  ascend,  and,  to 
prevent  a  void  from  arising  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  atmosphere  from  which  it  has  ascended,  a  cur- 
rent of  air,  colder,  and  therefore  denser,  takes  its 
place.  This  phenomenon  is  most  obvious  in  the 
tropics,  from  which  hot  rarefied  air  is  ever  ascend- 
ing, one  part  toward  the  Northern,  and  the  other 
toward  the  Southern  Polo.  From  these  two  regions, 
cold  currents  of  air  proceed  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground  or  the  ocean  to  supply  the  threatened  void. 
Were  the  earth  at  rest,  the  hot  currents  would 
-depart  from,  and  the  cold  currents  strike  the 
equator  at  right  angles,  but  owing  to  the  rotation 
•01  the  earth  from  west  to  oast,  more  quickly  than 
its  friction  can  carry  the  atmosphere  with  it,  the 
latter  is  somewhat  deflected  to  the  westward,  the 
hot  current  leaving  and  the  cold  one  striking  the 
equatorial  line  at  an  oblique  instead  of  a  right 
Anglo.  As  the  circles  to  bo  traversed  by  the  rotating 
sphere  or  spheroid  vary  in  magnitude  in  every  lati- 
tude, cyclones  tend  to  be  generated  which  rotate  in 
one  direction,  when  they  arise  to  the  north,  and  in 
another  when  they  are  generated  south  of  the 
equator.  [CYCLONE.]  The  heat  of  the  vertical  or 
nearly  vertical  sun  rarefies  the  atmosphere  in  the 
tropics  over  both  land  and  water,  not,  however,  to 
the  same  extent.  Land  is  easily  heated  during  the 
day  and  cooled  during  the  night.  Water  is  less 
easily  changed  in  temperature,  henco  every  tropical 
island  is  like  a  separate  furnace,  at  work  during 
the  day  rarefying  the  air  and  Bending  it  upward, 
while,  falling  below  the  temperature  of  tho 
ocean  during  the  night,  it  modifies,  suspends,  or 
reverses  the  process,  especially  if  the  absence  of 
clouds  make  radiation  great.  Hence,  land  and  sea 
breezes  arise;  the  former  blowing  during  the  day 
from  tho  sea  to  the  land,  the  latter  during  the  night 
iu  a  contrary  direction.  Next,  every  high  mountain 
is  a  refrigerating  apparatus,  capable  of  sending 
down  its  slope  cooled  air  on  all  its  sides,  and  conse- 
quently from  every  point  of  the  compass.  Even 
apart  from  these  local  complications,  the  higher 
the  hoated  air  which  ascends  from  the  tropics  rises, 
the  colder  the  atmospheric  region  into  which  it 
enters ;  it  therefore  ultimately  parts  with  the 
caloric  which  enabled  it  to  asceua,  and  begins  to 
fall,  while  tho  cold  polar  currents  blowing  toward 
the  equator  become  heated,  especially  where  their 
course  is  over  the  land,  and  ascend.  Observation 
shows  that  in  consequence  of  these  causes,  there 
are  eight  principal  directions  in  which  winds  blow: 
From  tho  north,  the  northeast,  the  east,  the  south- 
east, tho  south,  the  southwest,  the  west,  and  tho 
northwest.  A  north  wind  is  one  which  blows  from 
the  north,  not  one  blowing  to  that  region,  and  so 
with  the  others.  Classified  according  to  tho  direc- 
tion iu  which  they  blow,  winds  are  divided  into 
Regular,  Periodical,  and  Variable  Winds.  Tho  first 
are  winds  which  blow  all  tho  year  round  in  the  same 
direction,  as  tho  Trade  winds;  the  second  those 
which  blow  regularly  at  the  same  seasons  and  the 
same  houra  of  the  day,  as  the  monsoons,  tho  land 


and  sea  breezes,  and  tho  simoon  ;  the  third;  which 
blow  sometimes  in  one  direction  and  sometimes  in 
another,  as  tho  prevalent  winds  of  the  temperate 
and  arctic  zones.  Tho  direction  of  the  wind  is 
easily  ascertained  by  a  vane.  [ANEMOMETER.] 

IF  Characteristics  of  wind;  At  5  miles  per  hour  a 
wind  is  called  a  gentle  breeze:  at  10,  a  brisk  wind; 
at  from  20  to  25,  a  very  brisk  wind;  at  35,  a  high 
wind ;  at  45,  a  very  high  wind ;  at  50,  a  storm  ;  at  60, 
a  great  storm;  at  80,  a  hurricane;  at  100,  a  great 
hurricane,  carrying  trees  before  it.  The  pressure 
per  square  foot  increases  from  nearly  2  pounds 
when  the  wind  is  20  miles  per  hour  to  nearly  50 
pounds  when  it  is  100  miles  per  hour. 

¥  L  Between  wind  and  water : 

(1)  Lit.:  That  part  of  a  ship's  side  or  bottom 
which  frequently  rises  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  through  tho  rolling  of  tho  vessel  or  by  fluctu- 
ation of  the  water's  surface.    Any  breach  effected 
by  a  shot  in  this  part  is  especially  dangerous. 

(2)  Fiif.:  Any  part  or  point  generally  where  a 
blow  or  attack  will  most  effectually  injure. 

2.  Down  the  wind: 

(1)  Lit. :  In  tho  direction  of  and  moving  with  the 
wind. 

*(2)  Fig,;  Toward  ruin,  decay,  or  adversity. 

"A  man  that  had  a  great  veneration  for  an  image  in  his 
house,  found  that  the  more  he  prayed  to  it  to  prosper  him. 
in  the  world,  the  more  he  went  down  the  wind  still."— 
U  Estrange. 

3.  How  (or  which  way}  the  wind  blows  (or  lies) : 

(1)  Lit.:  The  direction  or  velocity  of  the  wind. 

(2)  Fig. :  The  position  or  state  of  affairs;   how 
things  uro  going  on,  or  are  likely  to  turn  out. 

"Indications  are  not  wanting  to  show  which  way  the 
wind  blows."— Field,  Oct.  17,  1885. 

4.  In  the  wind's  eye;  In  the  teeth  of  the  wind: 
Toward   tho   direct  point   from   which,    the  wind 
blows;  in  a  direction  exactly  opposite  to  that  of 
tho  wind. 

5.  Second  wind:  [SECOND-WIND.] 

6.  Three  sheets  in  the  wind:  Tipsy,  unsteady  from 
drink.    (Slang.)    [SHEET,  «.,  If  (1).] 

7.  To  be  in  the  wind:  To  be  about  or  likely  to 
happen  ;  to  bo  within  the  region  of  surmise  or  sus- 
picion; as,  There  is  something  in  the  wind  now. 
(Colloa.) 

8.  To  carry  the  wind : 

Manerje :  To  toss  the  nose  as  high  as  the  ears. 
(Said  of  a  horse.) 


9.  To  yet  wind:  [GET  (2),  v.,  If  29,  30.] 
*10.  To   have    the   wind   of:    To    keep   a    strict 
watch  on. 


"My  son  and  I  will  have  the  wind  of  you." 

Skakesp.;  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  2. 

11.  To  raise  the  wind :  [RAISE,  v.,  H  (7).] 

12.  To  sail  close  to  the  wind ; 

(1)  Lit.  <&  Naut. :  To  sail  with  the  ship's  head  as 
near  to  the  wind  as  to  fill  the  sails  without  shaking 
them ;  to  sail  as  much  against  the  direction  of  the 
wind  as  possible. 

(2)  Fig.:  To  border  or  act  very  closely  upon  dis- 
honesty or  indecency. 

*13.  To  sow  the  wind  and  reap  the  whirlwind:  To 
act  wrongly  and  recklessly  with  the  result  of  future 
punishment  for  such  conduct.  (Hosea  viii.  7.) 

*U.  To  take  wind:  To  get  wind  (q.  v.)- 

"The  design  .  .  .  might  have  taken  wind."—Xorth: 
Life  ofLyrd  Ouilford,  1.  101. 

15.  To  take  the  wind  out  of  one's  sails :  To  circum- 
vent; to  get  or  take  an  advantage  of,  as  by  one 
vessel  sailing  between  the  wind  and  another  vessel. 

*16.  Wind  of  a  ball:  [WIND-CONTUSION.] 

wind-band,  *. 

1.  A  band  of  musician:  who  play  only  or  princi- 
pally on  wind-instruments. 

2.  The  part  of   an  orchestra  which  consists  of 
wind-instruments. 

wind-barrow,  s.    [WIND-CARRIAGE.] 

*wind-beam,  s. 

Build. :  Formerly  a  cross-beam  used  in  the  prin- 
cipals of  roofs,  occupying  the  situation  of  the  col- 
lar in  modern  king-post  roofs. 

wind-berry,  s. 

Bot.:  Vacciniummyrtillus. 

wind-bill, «. 

Scots  Law;  An  accommodation  bill;  a  bill  of 
exchange  granted,  without  value  having  been 
received  by  the  acceptors,  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing money  by  discount. 

wind-bore,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Tho  extremity  of  the  suction-pipe 
of  a  pump,  usually  covered  with  a  perforated  plate 
to  prevent  tho  intrusion  of  foreign  substances. 

2.  Min.:  The  pump    at   tho  bottom  of  a   set  of 
pumps. 

*wind-break,  r.  t.    To  break  the  wind  of. 
"I  would  wind-break  a  mule  to  vie  burdens  with  her." — 
Ford.     (Annandale.) 
*Wind-brolten,  a.    Broken-winded  (q.  v.). 


wind-car,  wind-barrow,  xubst.  A  car  or  barrow- 
driven  wholly  or  partially  by  the  wind.  Tho  Chi- 
nese have  sails  on  barrows,  to  bo  used  when  the 
wind,  is  favorable. 

*wind-changing,  a.  Changing  like  the  wind; 
fickle,  inconstant. 

"Wtnd-chanyiny  Warwick  now  can  change  n°  more." 
»M(Ar«j...-   Htni-u   »*/.,  J't.  III.,  v.  1 

wind-chest,  s. 

Mitxic:  An  air-tight  box  in  an  organ  or  other 
wind-instrument  played  by  keys,  into  which  the  air 
is  received  from  the  wind- trunk,  and  from  which  air 
is  admitted  by  valve-ways  through  the  channels  of 
the  sound-board,  to  the  air-ducts  communicating 
with  the  respective  pipes. 

twind-contusion,  s. 

Milit.Surg.;  A  name  formerly  applied  to  any  in- 
ternal injury  produced  by  a  shot  or  bullet  without 
any  external  mark  of  violence,  tho  injury  itself 
being  erroneously  attributed  to  what  was  called 
*'  the  wind  of  the  ball,"  i.  e.,  air  violently  displaced 
by  the  velocity  of  a  projectile.  It  is  now  known 
that  such  injuries  are  produced  either  by  spent 
balls  "or  by  projectiles  striking  the  body  at  an  ob- 
lique angle,  when  the  skin  does  not  always  give 
way,  though  deep-seated  structures,  such  as  the 
muscles,  or  large  organs,  as  the  liver,  may  be  com- 
pletely ruptured  or  crushed. 

wind-cutter,  s. 

Music :  In  an  organ-pipe,  tho  lip  or  edge  against 
which  the  issuing  sheet  of  air  impinges.  The  vibra- 
tion thereby  imparted  is  communicated  to  the  col- 
umn of  air  in  the  pipe,  producing  a  musical  note 
whose  pitch  is  determined  by  the  length  of  tho  pipe, 
the  quality  of  the  tone  by  the  size  of  the  pipe  ana 
the  material  of  which  it  is  made,  &c. 

Wind-dropsy,  s.  A  swelling  of  the  belly  from 
wind  in  the  intestines  ;  tympanitis. 

Wind-egg,  s.  An  imperfect  egg ;  such  eggs  are 
often  produced  by  hens  which  have  been  injured  or 
are  growing  old.  They  are  frequently  destitute  of 
a  shell,  being  surrounded  only  t>y  a  skin  or  mem- 
brane, or  sometimes  by  a  very  thin  sholl. 

"Sound  eggs  sink,  and  such  as  are  addled  swim;  as  do 
also  those  termed  hypenemia,  or  wind-eggs." — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors.  (Todd.) 

wind-flower,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  The  genus  Anemone  (q.  v.).  (2)  Gen- 
tiana  pneumonanthe.  It  has  an  upright  stem  fonr 
to  six  or  eight  inches  high,  and  terminal  or  axil- 
lary flowers  deep  blue,  with  five  broad  greenish 
lines.  It  grows  irf  moist  heathy  places  in  several 
parts  of  England.  Called  also  Marsh  Gentian. 
[GENTIAN.] 

Wind-furnace,  s.    A  blast-furnace  (q.  v.). 

Wind-gall,  s.  A  soft  tumor  on  the  fetlock  joints 
of  a  horse. 

"His  horse  .  .  .  full  of  windfalls  and  raied  with 
Bpavins." — Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

wind-gauge,  fwind-gage,  s, 

1.  An  instrument  for  measuring  tho  velocity  and 
force  of  the  wind  ;  an  anemometer  (q.  v.). 

2.  An  apparatus  or  contrivance  for  measuring  or 
indicating  the  amount  of  the  pressure  of  wind  in 
the  wind-chest  of  an  organ. 

wind-god,  s. 

Anthrop.:  A  deity  presiding  over  tho  wind.  This 
might  be  one  of  tho  principal  gods,  as  JSolus,  of 
classic  mythology  (Homer  s  Odyssey,  x.,  Virgil's 
ASneid,  i.).  with  minor  deities  subject  to  him  ;  or 
one  of  the  minor  deities,  as  among  tho  North 
American  Indians  of  the  present  day.  (See  Long- 
fellow's Song  of  Hiawatha.) 

"  In  the  polytheism  of  the  lower  as  of  the  higher  races, 
the  wind-gtids  are  no  unknown  figures." — Tylor:  Prim. 
Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  266. 

*wind-gun,  s.  A  gun  discharged  by  the  force  of 
compressed  air;  an  air-gun.  (Pope:  Dunciad.  i. 
181.) 

wind-hatch,  s. 

Mining;  The  opening  or  place  where  the  ore  is 
taken  out  of  the  earth. 

wind-hole,  s. 

Min.:  A  shaft  or  sump  sunk  to  convey  air;  an 
air-ehaft. 

wind-instrument,  s. 

Music:  An  instrument  played  by  wind  forced  into 
pipes  or  through  reeds,  by  means  of  bellows,  or 
directly  from  the  mouth  of  the  performer.  An  organ 
contains  both  flute  (flue)  and  reed  pipes ;  harmo- 
niums and  American  organs  contain  free-roods. 
Flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons'in  an  orches- 
tra are  called  the  wood-wind  in  opposition  to  the 
brass  wind-instruments,  such  as  trumpets,  horns, 
and  trombones. 

wind-mill,  s.    [WINDMILL.] 


boll,    bo"y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     c.ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  t 
-tian  =  shan.     -tion,      -sion  =  shun;     tion,      -8.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die.      &c.  =bel,     deL 


wind-plant 


•wind-plant,  s. 

Bot,:  Anemone  nemorosa. 
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wind  (1)  (pa.  t.  winded),  v.  t.    [WiND  (!),«.] 

'•JCT"^1  tOWlth  th°  m°Uth;  t0  bl°W;  to    P^T^ttatnne'by^'rScHS'tK^nS 


winder 

(fc)  To  tighten,  as  the  strings  of  certain  musical 
so  as  to  br' 


Wind-pump. ..   A  pump  driven  by  a  wind-wheel,    -und  *  Maw^  ^^  ^ 
Wind-rode,  a.  That  blast  was  winded  by  the  Kin-- ! " 

Naut.:  ThesameasTTDE-RODE  (q.v.).  To  bring  into  a  state  of  renewed  or  conti 

H  In  this  s,ense  the  word  is  pronouncocl  inarl,  aim    motion    as  n  watch,  clock,  or  the  like,  by  coiling 
the  pa.  t.  is  commonly  wound,  througli  confusion    auew  the  spring  or  drawing  up  the  weights. 


the  pegs. 

"  tt'lnd  up  the  slacken'. 1  strings  of  thy  lute." 

H'»l(rr:  L'hloris  and  Ifylas. 


wind-rose,  s. 
1.  Ord. 


A  card  or  table,  with  lines  corre- 


sponding to  tne  points  of  the  compass,  showing  the    with  \\IND  (_),ti.  " I  frown  the  while,  and  perchance  trinii  tiw  my  watch, 

.P  _  _,  »t£  _.:..,i  „;»(,  *!,„  v™-ometer,  &c.  2.  To  perceive  or  follow  by  the  wind  or  scent ;  to  .        t  h  8ome    .j.h  jOTJ3..._jMote,p. ..  rK.,yu  .Y,VM, 

scent ;  to  nose,  as  a  hound. 


ii.5. 


connection  of  the  wind  with  the  barome 

2.  Hot.:  (1)  Rcemeria  hybrida.    [RCEMERIA.]    (2) 

Papaver  argemone,  a  British  poppy  with  small  "Unluckily  tliey  heard  or  winded  us  before  we  saw  ,,,  To  bring  to  a  conclusion,  as  a  speech  or  opera- 
flowers,  having  narrow  scarlet  petals  and  aclavate  them.  —F ,eld,  1  eb.  11,  18S8.  tion'.  t(>  arrMI1Ke  fl)r  a  jjnai  settlement  of,  as  a  \m-\- 
capsule,  hispid,  with  erect  bristles.  g_  TO  eXpOse  to  the  wind;  to  winnow,  to  ventilate,  ness;  specif.,  in  law,  to  close  u  business  or  company, 

wind  row   s  4.  To  drive,  ride, or  cause  to  run  fast,  so  as  to  run-  balance  the  accounts,  and  distribute  the  assets  ;  as, 

V        ft...  rnliWI  tno-othorfortliBimr-  der  scant  of  wind  or  breath ;  to  put  outof  breath.  The  company  was  ordered  to  be  woundup. 

I.  Ar.0^0.rlme°'5aPfaker^*Pfe™rhfpa'l j|?sc  5.  To  rest,  as  a  horse,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  •(«)  To  restore  to  harmony  or  concord;  to  bring 

pose  of  being  rolled    into   cocks  01    keap»     aKso  er        ^^  Qr  wind    ^  breatbe.  to  J  natural  or  healthy  state. 

sheaves  of  corn   set  up  in  a  row  one  against  an  gft  ..                           and              ee         Q  w  ^ 

other,  in  order  that  the  wind  may  blow  betwee  ^^  .  TQ  brin£it  round  until  the  head  occupies  Of  this  child-changed  father." 

'hem.  the  place  where  the  stern  was,  so  that  the  wind  may  shakesp.:  Lear,  iv.  7. 

"Thegrasse   .    .  .  must  be  tedded,  brought  into  wind-  strike  the  opposite  side.  (/)  To  bring  to  a  state  of  great  tension ;  to  sub- 

'  eftsoones  with  the  sunne." — P.Holland:  -   — :» *••  *~  ....*  ....  +t>« 


composition).    From  the   same  root   come  wend, 


wind-row,  v.  t.    To  rake  or  gather  into  wind-    u-onder,  tconder,  wand,  &c.] 
rows. 

wind-sail, s. 

1.  Jfaut. :  A  canvas  tube  used  as  a  wind-conductor, 
having  its  open  mouth  pre- 
sented toward  the  ^wind, 
or  in  the  direction  of  motion,  as 
on  board  a  steamship,  where  it 
is  used  to  direct  a  current  of 


air  down  into  the  engine-room 
to  moderate  the  intense  heat 
and  improve  the  draught  of  the 
fires.  The  wind-sail  is  used 
quite  commonly  on  ships  to 
ventilate  and  cool  the  cabins 
and"  'tween  decks,"  especially 
on  board  vessels  in  tropical  ch- 
mates. 

2.  One  of  the  vanes  or  sails  of 
a  windmill. 

wind-snake,  'wind-shock,  s 


These  he  did  so  wind  up  to   his  purpose,  that  they 
withdrew  from  the  court." — Hayward. 

A    Transitive  •  *  W  To  prepare  for  continued  movement,  action. 

or  activity ;  to  arrange  or  adapt  for  continued  opera- 

I.  Ordinary  Language:  tion;  to  give  fresh  or  continued  activity  or  energy 

1.  To  turn  in  this  and  that  direction ;  to  cause  to    to ;  to  restore  to  original  vigor  or  order. 


turn  or  move  in  various  directions. 

"Dress,  and  undress,  turn  and  wind  me." 

Beaum.  *  flet.:  The  Koble  Gentleman,  ii. 


Wind-sail. 


'  Fate  seemed  to  wind  him  up  for  fourscore  years." 
Dryden.     (Todd.) 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  come  to  a  conclusion ;  to  con- 
clude, to  finish. 

"  Just  like  the  winding  up  of  some  design 
Well  form'd,  upon  the  crowded  theater." 

Dryden:  Love  Triumphant,  v. 

Wind-up,  s.  The  conclusion,  settlement,  or  flnal 
adjustment  of  any  matter,  as  of  a  speech,  business, 
meeting,  entertainment,  or  the  like ;  the  close. 

rt  this  week  in  the 
ds,  with  a  wind-up 
Daily  Telegraph. 

*win-dace,  *wyn-dace,  s.    [WINDLASS.] 

wind -age  (ageaslg),su6sr.   [Eng.  wind  (l),s.f. 


2.  To  turn  round  on  an  axis  or  some  fixed  object ; 
to  form  coils  or  convolutions  of  round  something ; 
to  twine,  to  twist,  to  wreathe ;  to  roll  round ;  to 
form  into  a  ball. 

"  To-morrow  I  must  be  Pippa  who  winds  silk 
The  whole  year  round." 

R.  Browning:  Pippa  Passes,  ii. 

3.  The  same    as  to  wind  up  (iii.)  ;  as,  to  toind  a        "  There  will  be  four  days'  more  sport  this  week  in  the 
watch.  Midlands,  with  a  wind-up  at  Sandown  Park." — .London 

4.  To  entwist,  to  enfold,  to  encircle. 

"  I  will  u-inil  thee  in  mine  arms." 
Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iv.  1. 


l-li   II<  i   .         niuwnunnw  •«  •""•"•"""»    ™ L      Z    T>        i       i 

agitation  produced  by  violent  winds,  but  Berkeley 
thinks  it  more  probable  that  it  arises  from  light- 


age, various  kinds  or  i>n.  ,*.,,^   ««-  ~««~,~  — 
used  to  fill  up  the  space  around  the  projectile. 


"To  wind 

Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical."  „  In  the  case  of  mazzle.loaders  a  certain  amount  of 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ill.  3.        ciettrance  or  'windage'  has  to  be  allowed  for."—  London 
•8.  To  change  or  vary  at  will ;  to  bend  or  turn  to    Daily  A'eitw. 

(2)  The  rush  or  concussion  of  the  air  produced 
by  the  rapid  passage  of  a  shot. 

(3)  The   influence   of   the  wind  in  deflecting  a 
missile,  as  a  ball,  arrow,  or  the  like,  from  its  direct 
path  or  aside  from  the  point  or  object  at  which  it  is 
aimed ;  also,  the  amount  or  extent  of  such  deflec- 
tion. 

2.  Surg.:  The  same  as  WIND-CONTUSION  (q.  v.). 

wind-bag,  ».  [Eng.  wind  (1),  s.,  and  bag.]  A 
bag  inflated  with  wind  or  air ;  hence,  figuratively, 
a  man  of  mere  words  ;  an  empty,  noisy  pretender. 


•II.  Xaut. :  To  warp. 

"The  Hollanders  .  .  .  layd  ou.  hanlsers,  and  wound 
themselues  out  of  the  way  01  vs."— Hackluyt:  Voyages, 
iii.  710. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  turn,  to  change,  to  twist. 

2.  To  turn  or  coil  round    something;  as,   Vines 
wind  round  a  pole. 

3.  To  have  a  circular  or  spiral  direction. 


4'.  To  turn,  twist,  or  bend ;  to  have  a  course  marked       "J°y^  fft  a8t.nt  wf 

FoeS,P>  bk.  in.,  en.  vi 


by  bendings  or  windings  ;  to  meander. 

"  He  took  the  path  that  windeth  to  the  cave." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  v.  71. 

5.  To  advance  or  make  one's  way  by  bendings  or 


ning  or  from  frost. 

"The  wind-shock  is  a  bruise  and  shiver  throughout  the 
tree,  though  not  constantly  visible."-a*<i,n:  s,lva.  one's  pleasure ,:  henc'e'.'to  exercise'complete  control 

•wind-shaked,  a.    Driven  and  agitated  by  the    OTer. 
wind.  "He  might  wind  and  turn  our  constitution  at  his  pleas- 

"The  wind-shaked  surge."—  Shakesp. .-  Othello,  ii.  1.  are."—  Addison. 

•wind-Shaken,  a.  Trembling  and  tottering  in 
the  wind. 

"  The  oak  not  to  be  wind-shaken." 

Shakeap. :  Coriolanus,  v.  2. 

•wind-side,  s.    The  windward  lide. 
•wind-sucker,  s. 

1.  Lit.  &  Ornith.:  A  windhover  (q.  v.). 

2.  Fig. :  A  person  ready  to  pounce  on  any  person 
or  on  any  blemish  or  weak  point. 

•wind-swift,  a.    Swift  as  the  wind. 

"Therefore  hath  the  wind-swift  Cnpid  wings." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  5. 

•wind-tight,  a.    So  tight  as  to  exclude  thewind. 

"Cottages  not  high  built,   yet  wind-tight  and  water-    windings;  to  move  in  a  winding  course, 
tight."— Bp.  Hall:  Remains,  p.  46. 

wind-trunk,  s. 

Music:  The  air-duct  which  conducts  air  from  the 
bellows  to  the  wind  chest  of  an  organ  or  similar 
instrument. 

wind-way,  s. 

Mining :  A  passage  for  air. 

wind- wheel, «.  A  wheel  acted  upon  by  the  wind 
and  used  to  communicate  power.  Among  its 
familiar  applications  are  the  wind-mill,  wind-pump, 
and  anemometer. 

•wind-worn,  a.    Worn  or  battered  by  the  wind    Clarendon. 
or  weather.  3_  fo  wind  up : 

"Its  wind-worn  battlements  are  gone."  m  Transitive  : 

Byron:  Ohilde  Harold,  iii.  22.  (aj  jo  cojj  up  jnto  a  small  compass  or  ball,  as  a 

•Wind  (2),  «.    [WIND  (2),  t'.]    A  winding,  a  turn-    skein  of  thread;  to  form  into  a  ball  or  coil  round  a 
ing,  a  bend ;  as,  The  road  takes  a  tctnd  to  the  right,    bobbin,  reel,  or  the  like. 

aS     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what]     SHi     father;     wi,    wit!     he're,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,     pit, 
or.  '  wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian. 


•wind -ball,  s.    [Eng.  wind  (1),  s.,  and  ball.]   A 
ball  inflated  with  air. 

Puffed  up,  as  it  were  a  windball."— Puttenham:  Englitk 


wind  -bflund,  adject.  [English  wind  (1),  s.,  and 
bound,  adj.]  Prevented  from  sailing  by  contrary 
winds. 

"  No  matter  though  this  fleet  be  lost, 
Or  that  lie  windbound  on  the  coast." 

Prior:  Mercury  and  Cupid. 

•wind  -broach,  subst.  [First  element  Eng.  wind; 
second  probably  a  corruption  of  Ger.  bratarhe=* 
viola  or  tenor  violin.]  A  hurdy-gurdy  or  vielle. 

"  Endeavoring  to  fumble  out  a  tine  sonata  upon  a  wind-   • 
compass;    to  make   an    indirect    broach."— T.  Brown:  Works,  ii.  234. 

•winde  (!),«.  i.    [WIXD  (2),  v.] 
*winde  (2) ,  v.  i.    [WEND,  c.] 
wlnd-Sr  (!),«.    [Eng.  wmd  (1),  v.;-«r.]  A  blow; 
which  deprives  one  of  breath.    (Slang.) 
Wlnd-gr   (2),  *.    [Eng.  K-»nd   (2),  v. ;  -er.]    One: 
or  thit  which  winds;  specifically— 


"  At  daybreak  winding  through  the  wood." 

Byron :  Mazeppa,  xii. 

6.  To  have  a  twisting  or  uneven  surface,  or  a  sur- 
face whose  parts  do  not  lie  in  the  same  plane,  as  a 
piece  of  wood. 
•7.  To  fetch 
advance. 

"  Spend  but  time 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

H  1.  To  wind  off:  To  unwind,  to  uncoil. 

•2.  To  wind  out  of:  To  be  extricated ;  to  escape. 


"To  wind  himself  out  of  the  labyrinth  he  was  in."—    wno 

(V 

reels 
(2) 
the  like. 


(1)  A  machine  for  windingyarn,  cotton, or  silk  on 
reels,  shuttles,  bobbins.  &c.    [BOBBIN-WINDER.] 

(2)  A  person  who  winds  cotton,  yarn,  thread,  or 

i  like. 

Wherein  the  winder  shows  his  workmanship  so  rare. 
Draylon:  Polyolbion,  R.  0. 

sire,     str,     marine;    go,     pit, 
BB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


winder 
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window 


(3)  A  plant  that   winds   or    twists  itself  round 
others. 

"  Winder*  and  creepers,  as  ivy  and  briony." — Bacon: 
Katurall  Histarie,  g  536. 

(4)  An  instrument  for    winding   up    a    machine 
worked  by  springs. 

"To  keep  troublesome  servants  ont  of  the  kitchen, 
leave  the  winder  sticking  on  the  jack." — Swift.  Directions 
to  Servants. 

(5)  The  winding-step  of  a  staircase, 
wind-er,  v.  t.    [WIND  (1),  ».] 

1.  To  fan ;  to  clean  grain  with  a  fan.    (Prov.) 
*2.  To  wither,  to  fade,  to  fall. 

"The  herb  .  .  .  would  '  .  .  winder  and  die." — 
P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  lix.,  ch.  iii. 

Win  -der-mere,  s.    [See  def.] 
Geog. :  The  name  of  a  parish  and  lake  eight  miles 
north  of  Kendal,  Westmoreland,  England. 
Windermere-chaiT,  ». 
Ichthy. :  Salmo  willughbii. 
wind  -fall,  «.    [Eng.  wind  (1),  s.,  and/oH.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Something  blown  down  by  the  wind,  as  fruit 
from  a  tree,  or  trees  in  a  forest. 

"Crossing  tracts  of  burnt  timber  or  windfalls,  where 
the  huge  logs  lay  piled  over  each  other  in  inextricable 
«onfu8ion."— Fieia,  Feb.  17,  1887. 

2.  A  violent  gust  of    wind    rushing   from  coast 

and  mountains  to  the  sea. 

le  track  of  a  whirlwind  or  tornado  in  a  forest 

•here  the  trees  are  laid  prostrate.    (Amer.) 
These  windfalls  were  great  places  for  rabbits  and  part- 
i." — Hammond:   Wild  Northern  Scenes,  p.  220. 

II.  Fig. :  An  unexpected  piece  of  good  fortune,  as 
an  unexpected  legacy. 

"As  a  body,  the  farmers  found  the  rinderpest  a  iriml- 
Jall."— British  Quarterly  Review,  Ivii.  218.  (1873.) 

'wind  fall  en,  a.  fEng.wtnd  (l),s.,and/aHe».] 
Blown  down  by  the  wind. 

"Windfallen  sticks." — Drayton:  Polyolbion,  8.  13. 

wind  -hov-er,  ».  [Eng.  wind,  s. ;  and  hover,  v.] 
(See  extract.) 

Ornith.:  Falco  tinnunculus.     By  many  authori- 
ties it  has  been  separated  from  the  genus  Falco, 
and  made  the  typo  of  a  genus,  Tinnuncnlus,  with 
specific  name  alaudarius.    [KESTREL.] 


the 

ofr, 


Brit. 

~ 


It  has  acquired  the  name  of  windhover  from  its  habit 
remaining  with  outspread  tail  suspended  in  the  air, 
the  head  on  these  occasions  always  pointing  td  windward; 
and  it  is  also  called  Stonegall  or  Stannell." — Yarrell; 
Brit.  Birds  (ed.  4th),  i.  79. 

wind -I-ness,  *wind-i-nesse,  s.    [Eng.  windy; 
tess.1 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  windy  or  tempes- 
tuous; boisterousness;    as,  the  windiness   of   the 
weather. 

2.  Fullness  of  wind;  flatulency. 

"For  to  represae  the  said  windinesse  and  flatuositie."— 
Holland;  Pliny,  bk.  xxviii.,  ch.  xix. 

3.  Tendency  to  produce  wind  or  flatulency. 

Sena  loses  somewhat  of  its  tcindinesa  by  decocting." — 
:  Nat.  History. 

:.  Tumor ;  puffmess. 

"The  swelling  windiness  of  much  knowledge."— Brere- 
'    On  Language. 

wind  -Ing,  *wynd-ynge,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.   [WIND 
O.T.] 

A.  Aspr-par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. ;  Turning ;  twisting ;  bending ;  crooked. 
(Pope:  Homers  Iliad,  xviii.  606.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  twisting,  curling,  or  bending. 

2.  A  turn  or  turning;  a  bend;  a  curve;  flexure, 
meander. 

"A  hill  which  looks  down  on  the  windings  of  the  Seine." 
—Macaulay-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

3.  A  twist  in  any  surface,  so  that  all  its  parts  do 
not  lie  in  the  same  plane;  the  same  as  casting  or 
warping.     (Gwili.) 

II.  Naut.:  A  call  by  the  boatswain's  whistle. 
winding-engine,  s. 

Afin.:  A  hoisting  steam-engine  employed  to  draw 
up  ore,  &c.,  from  a  mine, 
winding-machine,  s.    [WINDER  (2),  s.  (1).] 

t  winding-sheet,  *wyndynge-shete,  s. 
1.  The  sheet  in  which  a  corpse  is  wrapped. 

"I  look  upon  ye  like  my  winding-sheet, 
The  coffin  of  my  greatness,  nay,  my  grave." 

Beatim.  &  Flet..-  Prophetess,  v.  3. 

2,  A  piece  of  tallow  or  wax  hanging  down  from  a 
-rning  candle.    Regarded  by  the  superstitious  as 
omen  of  death. 


winding-stairs,  8.  pi.  Stairs  ascending  in  a 
spiral  line  around  a  solid  or  open  newel. 

winding-sticks,  s.  pi. 

Joinery:  Two  sticks  or  strips  of  wood  placed 
across  the  two  ends  of  a  board  to  ascertain  whether 
it  is  a  plane  surface,  or  if  it  warps  or  winds. 

winding-tackle, «. 

Nautical:  A  purchase  of  one  fixed  three-sheave 
block,  and  a  movable  double  or  treble  block,  sus- 
pended from  a  lower-mast  head,  and  used  in  getting 
in  or  off  heavy  freight,  stores,  or  armament. 

wlnd'-Iftg-l^,  arfr.  [Eng.  winding;  -ly.]  In  a 
winding,  circuitous,  or  meandering  manner. 

wind  lass  (1),  *wind  ase,  *wind-as,  *wind- 
las,  *wind-lasse,  *wynd-ace,8.  [The  spelling  is 
a  corruption  due  to  popular  etymology  (as  if  from 
wind  (2),  v.,  and  Jace),  and  to  confusion  with  wind- 
lass (2),  s.  (q.  v.).  From  Icel.  vindldss— a  windlass, 
lit.  =  a  winding-pole,  from  vinda=to  wind,  and  ass 
=a  pole,  rafter,  yard  of  a  sail,  &c. ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
windas,  and  O.  Dut.  windaes=a  windlass.  The  /  is 
therefore  excrescent,  and  may  have  crept  in 
through  the  influence  of  windle  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  machine  for  raising  weights,  such  as  coals, 
from  a  pit,  consisting  of  a  cylinder orroller  moving 
on  an  axle  supported  on  a  frame,  and  turned  by 
levers  inserted  in  square  holes  cut  in  the  cylinder, 
or  by  a  crank  fitted  on  to  one  or  both  ends  of  the 
axle.    The  end  of  a  rope  or  chain  is  attached  to  the 
cylinder,  and  the  other  to  the  weight,  which  is 
raised  by  the  rope  being  shortened  inpassing  round 
the   roller.    Smaller   hoisting   engines   turned    by 
cranks  are  called  winches.    fWiNCH  (l)j  s.]    The 
windlass    used    on    boa  rd   ships    for   raising  the 
anchor  or  obtaining  a  purchase  on  other  occasions, 
consists  of  a  large  horizontal  roller  journaled  in 
standards  (windlass-bitts),  and  rotated  by  hand- 
spikes or  other  means.    It  differs  from  the  capstan 
principally  in  the  horizontality  of  its  axis.    The 
windlass  is  a  modification  of  the  wheel  and  axle 
(q.v.). 

"The  windlass  is  a  sort  of  large  roller,  used  to  wind  in 
the  cable  or  heave  up  the  anchor."— Falconer:  Shipwreck, 
oh.  i.,  note  8. 

2.  A  handle  by  which  anything  is  turned ;  specif- 
ically, a  winch-like  contrivance  for  bending  the 
arblast,  or  crossbow  (q.  v.). 

"The  arblast  was  a  crossbow,  the  windlace  the  machine 
used  in  bending  that  weapon."—  Scott:  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xxviii. 
(Note.) 

windlass-bitts,  s.    [WINDLASS  (1),  *.,  1.,  BITT.] 

*  wind -lass   (2),  *  wind-lace,    *  wind-lasse. 

*Wind-lesse,  s.    [Apparently  compounded  of  wind 

(2),  and  lace,  the  old  sense  of  which  was  a  snare  or 

bit  of  twisted  string.] 

1.  A  circuit ;  a  circular  way,  route,  or  course;  a 
circle,  a  compass. 

"  Bidding  them  fetchea'windJosse  agreatewaye  about." 
—Goldinge:  Caesar,  fol.  206. 

2.  Any  indirect  or  artful  course;  art  and  contriv- 
ance; indirect  advances;  shift,  subtleties. 

"  And  thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach, 
With  windlaces  and  with  assays  of  bias." 

Shakes?. :  Hamlet,  U.  L 

*wlnd  -lass  (1),  v.  t,  or  i.  [WINDLASS  (2),  s.]  To 
use  a  windlass ;  to  raise  something  by,  or  as  by  a 
windlass. 

"None  of  onr  windlasxinq  will  ever  bring  her  up." — 
Miss  Kdgeworth:  Helen,  ch.  xiv. 

*wlnd  -lass  (2),  v.  i.    [WINDLASS  (2),s.] 

1.  To  take  a  circuitous  path  ;  to  fetch  a  compass. 
"A  skilful   woodsman  by  u'indlasniny   presently  pets  a 

shoot,  which,  without  taking  u  compass.    .    .    .    he  could 
never  liuve  obtained." — Hammond. 

2.  To  adopt  an  indirect,  artful,  or  cunning  course; 
to  have  recourse  to  shifts  or  subtleties. 

"She  is  not  so  much  at  leisure  as  to  windlass  or  use 
craft  to  satisfy  them." — Hammond. 

*wln -die,  *wln'-del,  s.  [A.S.  windel— a  woven 
basket,  a  reel,  from  windan—to  wind  (q.  v.).J 

*1.  A  winch,  wheel  and  axle,  or  windlass. 

2.  A  kind  of  reel;  a  turning-frame  upon  which 
yarn  is  put  to  be  wound  off.  (Scott:  Pirate, ch.  vii.) 

windle-strae,  windle-straw,  s.  [A.  S.  windel- 
streoiv,  from  windel,  and  streow= straw  (q.  v.).J 

Botany : 

1.  Crested  dog's-tail  grass ;  bent  grass. 

"  I  had  rather  that  the  rigs  of  Tillietudlem  bare  noth- 
ing but  windle-straes." — Kcott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  vii. 

2.  (PL):  The   old    stalks   of  various   species  of 
grass  (Brittendb  Holland),  specially   (1)  Cynosurus 
cristatus,    (2)    the    Spreading    Silky   Bent    Grass 
(Ayrostis  or  Apera  spica-venti). 

*wlnd-less,  *wind-lesse,  a.  fEng.  wind  (1),  s. ; 
'less.l 

1.  Froofrom  or  unaffected  by  wind ;  calm,  smooth. 

2.  Wanting  or  having  lost  the  wind ;  out  of  breath ; 
breathless. 


*wlnd  -lift,  s.  [Prob.  from  Eng.  wind  (2),  v.,and 
lift.]  A  windlass. 

"The  author  intends  no  good  in  all  this,  but  brings  it 
in  as  a  windlift  to  heave  up  a  gross  scandal." — Northt 
Examen,  p.  354. 

wind  -mill,  *wind-mulle,  *wynd-mylle,  subst. 
[Eng.  wind  (l). •.,  and  tnill.\ 

1.  Lit. :  A  mill  which  receives  its  motion  by  the 
wind  acting  on  sails,  and  which  is  used  for  grinding 
grain,  raising  or  pumping  water,  and  other  pur- 
poses. When  wincf  is  employed  as  the  first  mover 
of  machinery,  it  may  be  applied  in  two  ways:  (1)  By 
receiving  it  upon  sails  which  are  nearly  vertical, 
and  which  give  motion  to  an  axis  nearly  horizontal, 
in  which  case  the  machine  is  called  a  vertical  wind- 
mill; or  (2)  by  receiving  it  upon  vertical  sails  which 
move  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  give  motion  to  a 
vertical  axis,  in  which  case  it  is  called  a  horizontal 
wind-mill.  Sometimes  the  whole  mill  is  made  to 
turn  upon  a  strong  vertical  post,  and  is  then  called 
a  post  mill;  but  more  commonly  the  roof  or  head 
(F)  only  revolves,  earring  with  it  the  wind-wheel 
and  its  shaft,  this  weight  being  supported  on  fric- 
tion rollers.  In  the  cut,  which  is  a  section  of  the 


occupying  the  place  of  the  vane,  and  situated  at 
'ght  angles  to  the  principal  wind-wheel.  When  the 
indmill  is  in  its  proper  position  with  the  shaft 


Section  of  Upper  Part  of  Windmill. 


npper  part  of  a  vertical  windmill,  the  sails  or 
yanos  AA  are  attached  by  the  frames  to  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  principal  axis  or  wind-shaft  (B),  which 
is  set  nearly  horizontally,  so  that  the  sails  revolve 
in  a  plane  nearly  vertical,  and  give  motion  to  the 
driving-wheel  (c).  which  in  its  turn  communicates 
motion  to  the  shaft  (D)  and  the  machinery  connected 
with  it.  As  it  is  necessary  that  the  extremity  of  the 
wind-shaft  must  always  be  placed  so  as  to  point  to 
the  quarter  from  which  the  wind  blows,  a  large 
yaneorweather-cpck(E)  is  placed  on  the  side  which 
is  opposite  the  sails,  thus  turning  them  always  to 
the  wind.  But  in  large  mills  the  motion  is  regulated 
by  a  small  supplementary  wind-wheel,  a  pair  of  sails 
occupy! 
right  an 

parallel  to  the  wind,  tn*eee  "supplementary  sails  do 
not  turn;  but  when  the  wind  changes  they  are 
immediately  brought  into  action,  and,  by  turning  a 
series  of  wheel-work,  they  gradually  bring  round 
the  head  to  its  proper  position.  On  account  of  the 
inconstant  nature  of  the  motion  of  the  wind,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  some  provision  for  accommodat- 
ing the  resistance  of  the  sails  to  the  degree  of  vio- 
lence with  which  the  wind  blows.  This  is  done  by 
clothing  and  unclothing  the  sails ;  that  is,  by  cover- 
ing with  canvas  or  thin  boards  a  greater  or  smaller 
portion  of  the  frame  of  the  sails  according  to  the 
force  of  the  wind. 

*2.  Fig, :  A  visionary  project  or  scheme,  a  fancy; 
a  chimeera. 

"He  lived  and  died  with  general  councils  in  his  pate, 
with  windmills  of  union  to  concord  Rome  and  England, 
England  and  Rome,  Germany  with  them  both."— Hacket '• 
Life  of  Williams,  i.  102. 

Windmill-cap,  s.  The  movable  upper  story  of 
the  wind-wheel  which  turns  to  present  the  sails  in 
the  direction  of  the  wind. 

windmill-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Desmodium  gyrans. 

windmill-propeller,  s.  An  application  of  a 
wmd-whoel  to  the  propulsion  of  a  boat. 

*wlnd -m!l-l^,  a.  [Eng.  windmill;  ~y.]  Abound- 
ing with  windmills. 

"A  reindmillif  country  this,  though  the  windmills  are  so 
damp  and  rickety."— Dickens.-  Uncommercial  Traveller 
xxv. 

*wln  -dbre,  s.  [Eng.  wind  (1),  s.,anddore=door, 
from  an  idea  that  window  was  a  corruption  of  these 
words.  J  A  window. 

"  Nature  has  made  man's  heart  no  windores 
To  publish  what  he  does  within  doors." 

Butler:  Hudibras,  I.  ii.  214. 


wtn'-dow,  *win-dowe,  *win-doge,  *win-dohe 
*wyn-dow,  *wyn-dowe,  s.    [Lit.  wind-eye,  i.  e.^ 


Dan.  vindere—^.  window;  cf.  mnri=wind,  and  Oie— 
an  eye.] 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     c,hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -Won,      -sion  =  shun;     tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      Ac.  =bel,     del! 
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window-bar 

I.  Lit,  <f?  Arch. :  An  opening  in  the  wall  of  a  build- 
ing, originally  for  ventilation ;  afterward  an  aper- 
tnre  (or  the  admission  of  light,  protected  by  mica, 
oiled  linen,  horn-paper,  or  glass.    In  modern  houses 
this  opening  is  usually  capable  of  being  opened  and 
shut,  either -by  casements  or  sashes,  except  in  the 
case  of  large  shops,  or  the  like.    The  sashes  contain 
panes  of  glass,  which  are  made  of  various  sizes 
and   slide   in    frames.     [DOUBLE-WINS,   DOUBLE- 
WINDOW,  JAMB,  L.INTEL,  SILL.] 

"Bntsoft!  what  light  through  yonder  w/ndow  breaks?  " 
Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  An  aperture  or  opening  resembling  a  window, 
or  suggestive  of  a  window. 

"ThetciiutoKi  of  my  heart,  mine  eye." 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labor  a  Lost,  v.  2. 

*2.  The  sash  or  other  thing  that  covers  an  aper. 
tare. 

"To  thee  I  commend  my  watchful  soul 
Ere  I  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyes." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 

*3.  A  figure  formed  by  lines  crossing  each  other, 
88  in  a  lattice-wiridow. 

"The  favorite    .    .    .     makes  great  clatter. 
Till  he  has  windows  on  his  bread  and  butter." 

King:  On  Cookery. 

*4.  A  blank  space  in  a  writing. 

"That  your  said  collection  have  a  window  expedient  to 
sat  what  name  I  will  therein." — Cranmer:   Works,  ii.  249. 

window-bar,  «. 

1.  Lit. :  One  of  the  bars  of  a  window-sash  or  lat- 
tice. 


*<!.  Fig.  (pi.) :  Lattice-work  on  a  woman's  stom- 
'  Those  milk-pap* 


acher (q 


That  through  the  window-bars  bore  at  men's  eyes." 
Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  8. 

•Window-blind,  s.  A  curtain,  shade,  or  shutter 
to  close  the  window  against  light,  or  to  make  it 
safe  against  intrusion. 

Window-bole,  s.  The  part  of  a  cottage  window 
that  is  filled  by  a  wooden  blind.  (Scotch.) 

"Like  MacGibbon's  crowdy,  when  he  set  it  out  at  the 
Voindow-bole." — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  XXV. 

•window-cleaner, s. 

1.  A  person  whose  business  it  is  to  clean  win- 
dows. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  cleaning  windows. 

window- curtain,  *.  A  curtain,  usually  orna- 
mental, hung  over  the  window  recess  inside  a  room. 

window-duty,  a.    [WIN-DOW-TAX.] 

"window-frame,  subst.  The  frame  of  a  window 
•which  receives  and  holds  the  sashes. 

window-glass,  s.  Glass  for  windows,  commoner 
in  quality  than  plate-glass. 

Window -Jack,  s.  A  scaffold  for  carpenters,  paint- 
ers, or  cleaners,  enabling  them  to  reach  the  outside 
of  the  window.  The  frame  has  pivoted  brace-bars 
to  rest  against  the  outside  of  the  house,  and  hold- 
fasts hinged  to  an  adjustable  block;  these  rest 
against  the  inside  of  the  window-frame. 

window-sash,  s.    [SASH  (2), •?.,!.] 

Window-seat,  s.  A  seat  in  the  recess  of  a  win- 
dow. 

"Chair,  window-seat,  and  shelf." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

window-shade,  s.  A  rolling  or  projecting  blind 
or  sun-shade,  sometimes  transparent  or  painted,  at 
other  times  canvas  on  spring  rollers ;  a  window- 
blind. 

window-shell, «.    [PLACCNA.] 

window-shutter,  s.    [SHUTTER,  «.,  II.  l.] 

Window-sill,  s.    [SILL  (!),«.,  1. 1.] 

window-tax,  window-duty,  s.  A  tax  formerly 
imposed  in  Britain  on  all  windows  in  houses  (lat- 
terly above  six  in  number).  It  was  abolished  in 
1851,  a  tax  on  houses  above  a  certain  rental  being 
substituted. 

*wln  -d6w,  v.  t.    [WINDOW,  «.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  windows. 

2.  To  setorVlace  in  or  at  a  window. 
"Would'st  thou  be  window' d  in  great  Rome,  and  see 

Thy  master  thus?" 

Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  12. 

Win  -dowed,  a.    [Eng.  window,  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Lit. :  Furnished  with  or  having  a  window  or 

windows. 

"The  whole  room  was  windowed  round  ubimt." — Re* 

liquiie  Wottoniance,  p.  46. 

*2.  Fig. :  Having  many  openings  or  rents. 
"Your  loopM  and  window' ft  raggedness." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  lit.  4. 
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*wln  d6w-l8ss,  a.  [English  winrlow,  s. ;  -less.] 
Destitute  of  a  "window  or  windows. 

"Naked  walls  and  windowless  rooms."—//.  Brooke:  Foul 
<if  Vitality,  i.  877. 

*wln    dow  yS  a.    [Eng.  window,  s. ;  -».]    Having 
little  crossings  like  the  sashes  of  a  window. 
"  Strangling  snare,  or  windtni-y  net." 

Donne:  The  Bait. 

Wind  -pipe,  s.    [Eng.  wind  (1),  s.,  and  pipe.] 

1.  .Inttt.:  The  trachea  (q.  v.). 

2.  Mining:  A  pipe  for  conveying  air  into  a  mine. 

WInd-sor, «.   [Seedef.] 
Geog.:  A  town  in  Berkshire,  England. 
Windsor-bean,  s.    [BEAN,  s.,  A.  1. 1.] 
Windsor-chair,  s. 

1.  A  kind  of  strong,  plain,  polished  chair,  made 
entirely  of  wood,  seat  and  back. 

2.  A  sort  of  low  wheel-carriage. 
*Wlndsor-knight, «.    One  of  a  body  of  military 

pensioners  having  their  residence  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  Windsor  Castle.  They  aro  now  called 
Military  Knights  of  Windsor,  and  sometimes  Poor 
Knights  of  Windsor. 

Windsor-soap,  s.  A  kind  of  fine-scented  soap, 
formerly  manufactured  chiefly  at  Windsor,  England. 

Wind  -storm,  s.  A  storm  characterized  by  vio- 
lent wind,  with  little  or  no  rain. 

Wind  -ward,  adv.,  a.  &  8.  [English  wind  (1),  s. ; 
-ward.] 

A.  As  adv.:   Toward  or  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind. 

B.  As  adj.:  Being  on  the  side  toward  the  point 
from  which  the  wind  blows. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  point  or  direction  from  which 
the  wind  blows. 

*  ^[  To  lay  an  anchor  to  the  windward:  A  figur- 
ative expression  meaning  to  adopt  early  measures 
for  success  or  security. 

*wlnd'-ward§,  adv.  &  i.  [Eng.  windward,  with 
adverb,  suif.  -s.] 

A.  As  adv. :  Windward. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  windward. 

"Weweyed  and  turned  to  the  windwards." — Hackluyt: 
Voyages,  i.  276. 

wind '-weed,  »wind-weede,s.  [Eng.  wind  (2),  s., 
and  weed.] 

Bot.:  Polygonum  convolvulus,  the  climbing  Bind- 
weed. Common  in  grain-fields.  [POLYGONUM.] 

wind-?,  *wlnd  ie,  a.    [Eng.  wind  (1), a. ;  -j/.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Consisting  of  wind;  resembling  wind. 

"  Blown  with  the  windy  tempest  of  my  soul." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  ii.  5. 

2.  Tempestuous,  boisterous,  stormy. 

"When  a  windie  tempest  bloweth  hie." 

Spenser:  F.  o.,  II.,  viii.  48. 

3.  Exposed  to  or  beaten  by  the  wind. 

"Overhead    .    .    . 
Rises  Pilatus,  with  his  windy  pines." 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  v. 

4.  Next  to  the  wind  ;  windward. 

"Still  you  keep  o'  the  windy  side  o'  the  law."— Shakesp.: 
Twelfth  Night,  ill.  4. 

5.  Tending  to  generate  wind  or  gas  on  the  stomach ; 
flatulent. 

"  In  such  a  windy  colic,  water  is  the  best  remedy  after  a 
surfeit  of  fruit." — Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

6.  Caused  or  attended  by  wind  or  flatulence  ;  trou- 
bled with  wind  in  the  stomach. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  Applied  to  words  and  sighs  as  resembling  the 
wind. 

"  With  her  windy  signs." 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  51. 
*2.  Empty,  airy,  vain. 

"The  windy  satisfaction  of  the  tongue." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  iv.  1,092. 

3.  Vain,  vaunting;  given  to  boasting  or  bragging. 
(Scotch.) 

*windy-fOOted,  o.    Swift  as  the  wind. 
"The  windy-footed  dame." 

Chapman :  Homer's  Iliad,  xv.  163. 

wine,  *win,  *wyn,  *wyne,  subst.  [A.  S.  win,  from 
Lat.  timum=wine;  cogn.  with  Goth,  wein;  O.  H. 
Ger.  win;  Icel.  vin;  Dut.  wijn;  Ger.  wem.'Sw.  vin; 
Dan.riin;  Gr.  oincw=wine;  ome=the  vine;  O.  Ir. 
7m=wine.  From  the  same  root  as  withy.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  samo  sense  as  II. 

2.  The  juice  of  certain  fruits  prepared  in  imita- 
tion  of   wine    obtained    from   grapes,  but   distin- 
guished   by     naming    the    source    from    whence 
obtained;  as,  gooseberry  wine,  currant  wine,  &c. 


wine-glass 


3.  The  unfennented  juice  of  certain  plants;  as, 
palm  wine. 

*4.  The  effects  of  drinking  wine  in  excess ;  intoxi- 
cation. 

"Noah  awoke  from  his  wine." — Genesis  ix.  24. 

*5.  The  act  of  drinking  wine  or  intoxicating 
liquors. 

"  Who  hath  redness  of  eyes?  They  that  tarry  long  at 
the  wine." — Proverbs  xxiii.  29,  30. 

6.  A  wine  party.    (Eng.  Univ.  slang.) 

"It  is  he  who  presides  at  the  wine  given  to  celebrate 
Jack's  rise  to  the  Peerage,  though  surely  such  a  jr/i";  was 
never  given  at  Oxford  in  any  gentleman's  room." — London 
Echo.- 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  The  fermented  juice  of  the  grape. 
Tile  must  or  expressed  juice  of  the  grape-  li.i-  a 
density  of  from  1U65'U  to  1154'U,  and  contains  trom 
15  to  33  per  cent,  of  sngar.  It  develops  within  itself 
the  yeast  necessary  for  the  fermentative  process, 
and  the  action  is  allowed  to  proceed  until  nearly 
all  the  sugar  lias  been  changed  into  alcohol  ana 
carbonic  anhydride.  The  stronger  wines,  such  as. 
sherry  and  port,  are  nearly  always  fortified  for  for- 
eign markets  by  the  addition  of  refined  alcohol. 
The  term  wine  is  also  applied  to  various  fermented 
extracts  of  fruit — e,  q.,  currant  and  elderberry 
wines.  Besides  alcohol,  winecontains  sugar,  bitar- 
trate  of  potash,  odoriferous  matter,  with  small 
quantities  of  tannin,  gum,  acetic  and  malic  acids, 
lime,  &c.  The  specific  gravity  of  wine  varies  from, 
•970  to  1'045.  The  following  proportions  of  alcohol 
have  been  found  in  wines  of  the  under-mentioned 
descriptions : 


Per  cent. 

by  weight, 

Port  (average) 16-20 

Sherry 1537 

Madeira  (strong) 16'80 

Marsala 14'60 

Sauterne 11-40 

Burgundy  (average).  .11*20 
Champagne lO'OO 


Per  cent, 
by  weight. 

Hock 9-6O 

Hock,  Rudesh6imer...S4O 

Clnret !>'78 

Oluret  (Ordinaire).... 84 

Gooseberry '1-50 

Ornnge II'OO 

Elderberry 7'4» 


2.  Pharm.  (pi.):  Medicinal  preparations  in  some 
respects  resembling  wine.  Sherry  is  generally  em- 
ployed as  the  menstruum.  There  is  thus  loss  alco- 
chol  in  them  than  in  tinctures  (q.  v.),  but  enough 
to  prevent  their  decomposition. 

1[  (1)  Oilofwine:  Ethereal  oil,  a  reputed  anodyne, 
but  only  used  in  the  preparation  of  other  com- 
pounds. 

(2)  Quinine  wine:  Sherry  holding  sulphate  of 
quinine  in  solution. 


'  (3)  Spirit  of  wine :  Alcohol  (q.  i 

W  n~' 


Wine  of  iron  (Vinumferri) :  [STEEL-WIXE.] 
*wine-bag,  s. 

1.  A  wino-skin  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  person  who  indulges  frequently  and  to  excess 
in  wine.    (Colloq.) 

wine-berry,  wimberry,  s. 
Botany : 

1.  Various  species  of  Ribes,  spec.   Ribes  rubrum, 
R.  niffrum.  and  R.   grossularia.    (Britten  d'  Hol- 
land.) 

2.  Vaccinum  vitis-idcea  (Britten  <£  Holland)  ana 
V.  myrtillus.    The  last-named  species  is  so  called 
because  wine  was  formerly  made  from  it  in  Eng- 
land, as  it  still  is  in  Russia.    (Prior.) 

wine-biscuit,  subst.  A  light  biscuit  servivl  with 
wine. 

wine-cask,  s.  A  cask  in  which  wine  is  or  has 
been  kept. 

wine-cellar,  s.  An  apartment  or  collar  for  stor- 
ing wine.  They  are  generally  underground  in  the 
basement  of  a  house,  so  as  to  keep  the  wine  cool, 
and  at  an  equal  temperature. 

wine-colored,  «.    Vinaceous  (q.  v.). 

Wine-COOler,  8,  A  tub  or  bath  in  which  bottles 
of  wine  are  surrounded  by  ice  to  render  the.  con- 
tents more  palatable  in  warm  weather.  They  un- 
made of  various  materials.  An  ordinary  variety 
consists  of  a  porous  vessel  of  earthenware,  which.) 
being  dipped  in  water,  absorbs  a  considerable 
quantity  of  it.  A  bottle  of  wine  being  placed  in  tin 
vessel,  the  evaporation  which  takes  place  from  th 
vessel  abstracts  heat  from  the  wine.  Wine-coolers 
for  the  table  are  made  of  silver  or  plated  metal,  and^ 
have  ice  placed  in  them. 

wine-fancier,  s.    A  connoisseur  of  wines. 

wine-fat,  s.  The  vat  or  vessel  into  which  thfj 
liquor  flows  from  the  wine-press. 

"Wherefore  art  thou  red  in  thine  apparel,  aii'l  tin 
garments  like    him    that    treadeth  in  the  wine-fat  9 
Isaiah  Ixiii.  2. 

twine-flask,  ».    A  flask  or  bottle  of  wine. 
"  The  wine-flask  lying  couched  in  moss." 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  Ixxxvili.  44. 

wine-glass,  s.    A  small  glass  from  which 
is  drunk. 


fate,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    h5r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go, 
or.     wBre,     wplf,     w8rk,     whd,     son;     mute,    cub,    cUre,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu 


wine-grower 

wine-grower,  s.  One  who  cultivates  a  vineyard 
and  makes  wiue ;  a  proprietor  of  a  vineyard. 

wine-growing,  s.  The  cultivation  of  vineyards 
for  the  purpose  of  making  wiue. 

*wine-heated,  «.  Affected  or  excited  by  wiue. 
(Tennyton:  Enid,  1,200.) 

wine-making,  s.  The  act  or  process  of  making 
wines. 

*wine-marc,  s.    [MARC  (2),  s.]    (See  extract.) 

"For  as  many  [grapes]  as  have  Hen  among  wiue-nian-, 
or  the  refuse  of  kernels  ft  skins  remaining  after  the 
presse,  are  hurtfull  to  the  head." — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk. 
xxiii.,  ch.  i. 

*wine-measure,  s.  An  old  English  measure  by 
which  wines  and  spirits  were  sold.  In  this  meas- 
ure the  gallon  contained  231  cubic  inches,  and  was 
to  the  imperial  standard  gallon  as  5  to  6  nearly. 

wine-merchant,  s.  A  merchant  who  deals  in 
wines. 

*Wine-offering,  8.    A  sacrificial  offering  of  wine. 

"With  large  wine-offering*  pour'd,  and  sacred  feast." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  21. 

•wine-overtaken,  wine-o'ertaken,  a.  Intoxi- 
cated with  wine. 

"  Now  the  Satyrs,  changed  to  devils, 
Frighten  mortals  wine-o'ertaken." 

Longfellow:  Drinking  Song. 

Wine-palm,  s.  Any  palm  from  which  palm-wine 
is  obtained.  [PALM-WINE.] 

wine-press, s.  A  machine,  apparatus,  or  place 
in  which  the  juice  is  pressed  out  of  grapes.  The 
wine-press  of  tue  Bible  was  a  vat,  in  which  the  juice 
was  expressed  by  the  feet  of  men  who  trampled  the 
fruit  therein,  staining  their  legs  and  garments  with 
the  color  of  the  must. 

wine-sap,  8.    A  much-esteemed  American  apple. 

wine-skin,  s.  A  bottle  or  bag  of  skin  used  in 
various  countries  for  carrying  wine  (cf.  Matt.  ix.  17, 
Mark  ii. 22,  Lukev.  37). 

wine-stone,  s.  A  deposit  of  crude  tartar  or 
argal,  which  settles  on  the  sides  and  bottoms  of 
wine-casks. 

wine -taster,  s. 

1.  A  person  employed   to   taste   and   judge    tho 
quality,  &c.,  of  wines  for  purchasers. 

2.  A  valinch  (q.v.).    A  burette  will  answer  for 
taking  a  sample  from  a  bottle. 

wine-vault, s. 

1.  A  vault  in  which  wine  is  stored  in  casks. 

2.  A  name  frequently  assumed  by  public-houses 
arhere  the  wine  and  other  liquors  are  served  at  the 

ar  or  at  tables.    (Generally  in  tho  plural  form.) 
"A  peculiar  fragrance  was  borne  upon  the  breeze  as  if 
passing  fairy   had    hiccoughed,    and    had    previously 
*n  to  a  wine-vault." — Dickens:  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch. 

wine-warrant,  n.  A  warrant  to  the  keeper  of  a 
x>ndod  warehouse  for  the  delivery  of  wine.  (Eng.) 

Wine-Whey,  subst.  A  mixture  of  wine,  milk  and 
water. 

•wine,  v.  t.   [WINE,  subst."]    To  supply  or  provide 

ith  wine. 

wine  -blb-b§r,  subst.  [Eng.  wine, s.,and6J66er.] 
~ne  who  drinks  much  wine;  a  great  drinker. 

Wine  -blb-blig,  *•  [Eng.  wine,  s.,  and  bibbing.] 
"he  practice  of  indulging  freely  in  wine. 

"He  was  not  content  with  lecturing  and  winebibbing, 

it  must  also  take  to  conspiring."— G.  H.  Lewes:  Hist,  of 

'hilosophy,  ii.  41. 

Wine -sour,  «.    [Eng.  wine,  s.,  and  sour  (1).] 

Hot.  dt  Hort. :  A  variety  of  Prunus  domeetica,  the 
Vild  Plum. 

wing,  *wenge,  *winge,  *wyng,  *wynge,  subst. 
Icel.  vcengr  =  a  wing ;  Dan.  &  8w.  vinge.  A  nasal- 

ed  form  from  the  same  root  as  wag  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

(2)  Tho  act  or  manner  of  flying;  passage  by  fly- 
Si  flight. 

"The  crow  makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 
*(3)  A  bird. 

"To  whose  sound  chaste  wings  obey." 

Shakesp.;  Phenixand  Turtle,  4. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Something  -which  moves  with  a  wing  -  like 
)tion,  or  which  receives  a  wing-like  motion  from 
3  action  of  tho  air.  as  a  fan  used  to  winnow  grain, 
8  vano  or  sail  of  a  windmill,  the  feather  of  an 
,rrow,  the  sail  of  a  ship,  &c. 

*(2)  Applied  to  the  front  leg  or  shoulder  of  some 
uadrupeds. 

"Smile  at  our  wing  of  a  rabbit,"—  Fuller:   Worthies; 
folkt  ii.  124. 
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(3)  A  loaf  of  a  Kato  or  double-door. 

(4)  Used  emblematically  of — 

(a)  Hwiftness,  or  of  any  thing  that  carries  the 
mind  upward  or  along ;  means  of  flight  or  rapid 
motion  ;  as,  Fear  loot  wings  to  his  night. 

*(6)  Care  or  protection.  (Often  used  in  the 
plural.) 

"In  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  will  I  rejoice." — Psalm 
liiii.  7. 

(5)  A  shoulder-knot  or  small  epaulette. 
II.  Technically  : 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  side  projection  of  a  building  on  one  side  of 
the  central  or  main  portion. 

(2)  A  wing-wall  (q.  v.). 

2.  Rot.:  [ALA,  II.  1.] 

3.  Comparative  Anatomy: 

(1)  One  of  tho  organs  of  flight  in  Insects.    The 
wings,  of  which  there  are  normally  two  pairs,  are 
extensions  of  tho  thorax,  developed  from  sac-like 
dilatations  of  the  integuinont.which  come  in  contact 
and  adhore  when  the  insect  has  arrived  at  maturity. 
They   are    traversed   and   supported  by  nervures. 
[NERVURE,  tf.J    The  wings  of  Insects  differ  greatly 
in  their  character,  and  form  a  criterion  for  classi- 
fication.    [iNSECTA.] 

(2)  One  of  the  anterior  limbs  of  Birds,  which  are 
homologous  with  the  fore  limbs  of  the  Mammalia. 
The  wing  is  supported  by  the  arm  (humerus),  fore- 
arm (cubitus),  and  hand  (manus),  and  is  normally 
furnished  throughout  its  length  with  a  range  of 
elastic  quills  greatly  extending  its  surface  andcon- 


1.  Bones  and  2.  Feathers  of  Wing  of  Bird. 

1.  a.  Hamerus;  B.  Gubitus;  c.  Ulna;  d.  Radius;  E.  Manus, 
or  hand;  /.  Carpus;  g.  h.  i.  Metacarpus;  k.  Pol  lex,  or 
thumb;  /.  Second  digit;  tn.  Third  digit. 

2.  A.  Feathers  of  the  manns,  or  primary  quills;  B.  Feath- 
ers of  thecubitus,  orsecondary  quills;  c.  Coverts  of  the 
manus,  or  primary  coverts;  D.  Lesser  primary-coverts; 
E.  Coverts  of  thecubitus,  or  secondary-coverts;  F.  Me- 
dian coverts;    o.  Lesser  coverts;    H.    Feathers   of   the 
thumb,  or  bastard  wing. 

sequent  resistance  to  the  air.  In  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Carinatte  the  wings  are  true  organs  of  flight, 
but  in  the  Impeunes  they  are  modified  to  serve  as 
swimming  organs,  when  the  feathers  with  which 
they  are  covered  closely  resemble  scales  [PEN- 
GUIN, 1]  |  in  the  Ratitje  they  are  mere  aids  in  run- 
ning1, asm  the  ostriches,  or  are  functionless,  as  in 
the  Apterygidae. 

(3)  The  term  wing  is  loosely  applied  to  the  wing- 
membrane  jfq.  v.)  of  Bats  and  of  the  extinct  Ptero- 
dactyls. [PATAGIDM.] 

4.  Fort. :  The  longer  side  of  a  crown  or  horn  work 
uniting  it  to  the  main  work. 

t5.  Geol.:  One  of  tho  slopes  of  an  anticlinal. 

6.  Hydraulic  Engineering : 

(1)  An  extension  endways  of  a  dam,  sometimes  at 
an  angle  with  the  main  portion. 

(2)  A  side  dam  on  a  river  shore  to  contract  the 
channel. 

7.  Mach,:  A  thin,  broad  projection,  as  tho  wings 
of  a  gudgeon,  which  knop  it  from  turning  in  the 
wooden  shaft  of  which  it  forms  the  pivot.    [WiNG- 

GUDGEON.] 

8.  Milit.:  One  of  tho  extreme  divisions  or   two 
side-bodies  of  an  army,  regiment,  &c. 

9.  Milling:  A  strip,  commonly  of  leather,  attached 
to  the  skirt  of  the  runner  to  sweep  the  meal  into 
the  spout. 

10.  Arjric.:  Tho    portion  of  a  plowshare    which 
cuts  the  bottom  of  tho  furrow. 

11.  Shipbuilding: 

(1)  The  sponson  (q.v.). 

(2)  [WlNG-PASSAGE.] 

12.  Tkeat. :  Onoof  the  sides  of  the  stage  of  a  the- 
ater; also,  one  of  tlm  long,  narrow  scenes  which  fill 
up  the  picture  on  tho  side  of  the  stage. 

"  The  official  report  on  the  fire  states  that  it,  was  caused 
by  the  wings  catching  fire  from  a  gus  jet,  whereby  the 
whole  of  the  scenery  on  the  stage  was  a)  most  immediately 
afterward  enveloped  in  flames.  — London  Echo, 

13.  Vehicles:  The  side  or  displayed  portion  of  a 
dashboard. 

IT  1-  On  or  upon  the  wing: 

(1)  Flying;  inflight. 

"  Birds  are  said  to  be  fairly  numerous  and  strong  upon 
the  wing" — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

(2)  Speeding  to  tho  object ;  on  the  road. 

"  When  I  had  seen  this  hot  love  on  the  wing." 

Shakesp..-  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

2.  Upon  the  wings  of  the  wind:  With  tho  utmost 
speed  or  haste. 


wing 

3.  Winy  (nttl  winy: 

Naut.  :'Said  of  a  fore-and-aft  vessel  going  before 
the  wind,  with  her  fore-sail  hauled  over  to  one  side 
and  main-sail  to  the  other  side. 

wing-case,  s.    [ELYTRON,  1.1 

wing- compass,  s.  A  joiner's  compass  with  an 
arc-shaped  piece  which  passes  through  the  opposite 
leg  and  is  clamped  by  a  set-screw. 

wing-cover,  s.    [ELYTRON,  1.] 

wing-coverts,  s.  pi. 

Comp.  Anat. :  The  smaller  wing-feathers  of  birds; 
the  tectrices.  [See  illustration  2  under  WING,  «.,  II. 
3(2).] 

wing-dam,  s.  A  dam  constructed  but  part  way 
across  a  stream.  Such  dams  are  much  used  in 
western  mining  operations. 

•wing-footed,  a. 

1.  Having  wings  on  tho  feet ;  hence,  swift-footed. 

"  Wing-footed  messenger  of  Jove's  command." 

Cowper:  Elegy  ii. 

2.  Swift;  moving  or  passing  with  rapidity;  as, 
wing-footed  time. 

wing-gudgeon,  s.  A  metallic  shaft  forming  a 
journal  for  water  or  other  wheels  having  wooden 
axles.  The  wings  are  let  into  the  ends  of  the  wood 
and  confined  by  wrought-iron  bauds,  put  on  hot 
which  become  tight  by  shrinking. 

wing-handed,  a. 

Zool.:  Cheiropterous  (q.  v.). 

"  The  animals  belonging  to  this  wing-handed  family 
embrace  those  which  come  under  the  genus  Vespertilio  of 
Linnams."— Eng.  Cyclop.  (.Zool.),  i.%2. 

wing-membrane,  s. 

Comp.  Anat. :  The  thin,  leathery  membrane  which 
extends  between  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  of  bats. 

wing-passage,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  passage-way  around  the  cabins  of 
the  orlop-deck  in  ships  of  war,  to  allow  access  to 
the  ship's  side  for  repairing  during  action. 

wing-rail,  s.    [GUARD-KAIL.] 
wing -shell, ». 

tl.  An  elytron.    (Grew.)     [ELYTRON,  1.] 

2.  Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  any  animal  or  shell 
of  the  families  Aviculida?  or  Strombidee,  or  of  the 
class  Pteropoda. 

Wing-stroke,  s.    The  stroke  or  swoop  of  a  wing. 

*wing-swift,  a.    Of  rapid  flight.) 

wing-transom, s.    [TRANSOM,  s.,  4.] 

wing-wale,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  Tho  sponson-rim  (q.v.).  [WiNO,  «., 
11.11.] 

wing-wall,  s.  On*  of  the  lateral  walls  of  an 
abutment,  which  form  a  support  and  protection 
thereto,  to  prevent  the  access  of  water  to  the  rear 
and  act  as  breast-walls  to  support  the  bank. 

wing,  v.  t.  &i.    [WiNO.s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  furnish  with  wings ;  to  enable  to  fly. 

2.  To  enable  or  cause  to  move  with  celerity,  as  in 
flight. 

"My  dreaming  f eur  with  storms  hath  wing'd  the  wind." 
Ryron:  Corsair,  i.  14. 

3.  To  supply  with  side  parts  or  divisions,  as  an 
army,  a  house,  &c. 

"  The  main  battle  .     .    . 
Shall  be  well  winged  with  our  chiefest  horse." 

Sluikesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 

^.  To  transport  by  flight ;  to  cause  to  fly,  as  on 
wings.  (In  this  sense,  reflexively.) 

' '  For  this  he  wing'd  him  back." 

Moore:   Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

5.  To  traverse  in  flying;  to  move  or  pass  through 
in  flight. 

"The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air." 
Shakesp. :  Lear,  iv.  6. 

6.  To  direct  in  flight  or  by  flying ;  to  pass  over 
with  great  rapidity. 

"  The  first  bold  javelin    .     .    .     wing'd  its  course." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xiv.  466. 

7.  To  cut  off  tho  wing  or  wings  of. 

8.  To  wound  with  shot  in  the  wing ;  by  extension, 
to  disable  a  bird  without  killing  it. 

"The-one  I  knocked  over  was  only  winged." —Field, 
Dec.  19,  1885. 


.     ,         . 

9.  To  disable  a  limb  of ;  to  wound  in  the  arm. 
"  'All  right,'  said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  '  be  steady  und  wing 
him.'"— Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  ii. 

B.  Intrans. ;  To  fly ;  to  exert  the  power  of  flight. 
"Unclean  vultures,  sulkily  winging  over   the  flat." — 
Field,  Dec.  17, 1887. 
*S  To  iving  a  flight :  To  procoed  by  flying ;  to  fly. 
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•winged,  a.    [Eng.  wing,  a.  ;  -ed.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Furnished  with  wings. 

"Whom  the  tclxg'a  harpy,  swift  Podarge,  bore." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  ivi.  184. 

*2.  Fanned  with  wings  ;  swarming  with  wings. 

es." 

:  Comus,  730. 


"The  winged  air  dark  with  plumes." 
Mill,  at: 


3.  Feathered,  as  an  arrow. 

"I.  Soaring  on  wings  or  ae  on  wings  ;  soaring, 
lofty,  elevated,  sublime. 

"  How  winged  the  sentiment  that  virtue  is  to  be  followed 
for  its  own  sake,  because  its  essence  is  divine."—./.  >.  Bar- 
foot. 

5.  Swift,  rapid  ;  passing  or  moving  quickly. 
"Those  winged  words  like  arrows  sped." 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  i.  8. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  A  ZoOl.  :  Alated  (q.  v.). 

2.  Her.  :  Represented  with  wings,  or  having  wings 
of  a  different  color  from  the  body. 

winged-bull,  «. 

Arch,  :  An  architectural  decoration  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  ancient  Assyrian  temples,  where 
winged  human-headed  bulls  and  lions  of  colossal 
size  usually  guarded  the  portals.  They  were  evi- 
dently typical  of  the  union  of  the  greatest  intellect- 
ual and  physical  powers. 

winged-horse,  s.    [PEGASUS.] 

winged-  lion,  8.  The  symbol  of  the  evangelist 
St.  Mark,  adopted  as  the  heraldic  device  of  the 
Venetian  republic,  when  St.  Mark  supplanted  St. 
Theodore  as  the  patron  saint  of  Venice.  A  cele- 
brated bronze  figure  of  the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark, 
surmounting  a  magnificent  red  granite  column 
formed  out  of  a  single  block,  stands  in  the  Piazzetta 
of  St.  Mark  at  Venice. 

winged-pea,  8. 

Bot.  :  Tetragonolobus  edulis.  [TETBAGOXOLOBTJS.] 

wing  -er,  ».    [WING,  «.] 

Naut,:  A  smaller  water-cask  stowed  in  a  vessel's 
hole  where  the  sides  contract  fore  and  aft,  and  are 
relatively  smaller  than  those  amidships. 

Wing  -less,  adj.  [Eng.  wing;  -less.]  Having  no 
wings.  Used  in  Natural  Science^ 

(1)  Of  birds  in  which  the  forelimbs  are  absent,  as 
was  probably  the  case  in  the  genera  Dinoruis  and 
Meionoruis. 

"  Prof  .  Newton  thinks  that  they  were  absolutely  wing- 
less."  —  Wallace:  Geog.  Dist.  Anim.,ii.  368. 

(2)  Of  birds  in  which  the  forelimbs  are  rudiment- 
ary and  unfitted  for  flight.    These  include  all  the 
Strnthiones  (q.  v.)  ,  and  the  Impennes,  or  Penguins. 
Often  applied  specifically  to  the  Apterygidae  (q.  v.) 

"  A  paper  was  read  on  wingless  birds."  —  Mature,  May  14, 
1885,  p.  4%. 

(3)  Of  insects,  as  a  translation  of  Aptera  (q.  v.)  ; 
more  generally  applied  to  those  forms  in  which  the 
wings  are  rudimentary  or  wanting,  owiiig  to  sex  or 
modification  of  sex. 

wing  -iSt,  s.  [Eng.  wing,  s.  ;  dimin.  suff  .  -let.']  A 
little  wing,  specifically,  the  bastard  wing  of  a 
bird,  or  the  rudimentary  wing  of  some  insects. 

"When  he  took  off  the  winglets,  either  wholly  or  par- 
tially, the  buzzing  ceased."  —  KirbutS  Spence:  Entomology, 
ii.382. 

*Wlng'-y,  8.    [Eng.  wing,  s.  ;  -y.~\ 

1.  Haying  wings.    (The  Globe  edition  of  Spenser 
reads  winged.) 

"Pale  of  hue  and  tcingy  heeled." 

Spenser,-  F.  Q.,  III.,  lii.  12. 

2.  Rapid,  swift. 

"With  wintry  speed  outstrip  the  eastern  wind." 

Addison:  Ovid;  Story  of  Phaeton. 

3.  Soaring,  as  if  on  wings  ;  airy,  volatile,  vain. 
"Those  tcingy  mysteries  and  airy  subtleties  in  relig. 

ion."—  Browne;  Reliyio  Medici,  sect.  9. 

wink,  *winke,  *wynk,  *wynke,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S. 
wincian;  cogn.  with  wancol=  wavering,  and  Eng. 
wench  (q.  v.)  ;  O.  Dut.  wincken,  wencken—to  wink  ; 
wancke  I  =  unsteady  ;  wanck=&  moment,  an  instant, 
lit.=the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ;  Icel.  vanka=to  wink, 
to  rove;  Dan.  tn'nfce=to  beckon;  Sw.  vinka  =  to 
beckon,  to  wink;  M.  H.  Ger.  wn'nfcen;  Ger  winken 
—  tonod,  to  make  a  sign.  From  tlie  same  root  come 
wince,  winch,  i&nkle.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  ,To  close  and  open  the  eyelids  qnickly  and  invol- 
untarily ;  to  blink,  to  nictitate. 

"  I  have  not  winked  since  I  saw  the  sights."  —  Shakesp.: 
Winter's  Tale,  iii.  8. 

*2.  To  close  the  'eyes  ;  to  shut  the  eyelids  so  as  not 
to  see. 

"And  I  will  wink  ;  so  shall  the  day  seem  night." 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  121. 
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3.  To  give  a  significant  sign  by  a  motion  of  the 
eyelids. 

"  You  saw  my  master  wink  and  lauph  upon  you?" 
Stiuki-Hp.:  Taming  t,f  thr  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  twinkle;  to  glimmer  with  dubious  light. 

"  The  tapers  loi'MJt,  the  chieftains  shrink." 

Hymn:  Oscar  of  Alva. 

2.  To  seem  or  affect  not  to  see  ;  to  willfully  shut 
the  eyes  or  take  no  notice;  to  overlook,  ay  some- 
thing not  perfectly  agreeable,  or  which  one  does 
not  wish  to  see  ;  to  connive.    (Followed  by  at.) 

"  And  the  times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at."  — 
Acts  ivii.  30. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  close  and  open  rapidly,  as  the  eye- 
lids ;  as,  to  wink  one's  eye. 
wink,  s.    [WiNK,  O 

1.  The  act  of  closing  the  eyelids  rapidly. 

"  As  well  as  the  wink  of  an  eye." 

Ren  Jonson:  Cynthia'*  Revets,  v.  3. 

2.  A  hint  or  sign  given  by  shutting  the  eye  with  a 
significant  cast. 

"  Nod,  wink,  and  laughter  all  were  o'er." 

Scott  :  lard  of  the  Isles,  i.  81. 

3.  No  more  time  than  is  necessary  to  shut  the 
eyes. 

"  In  a  wink  the  false  love  turns  to  hate." 

Tennyson:  Merlin  and  Vivien,  701. 

IT  Forty  winks:  A  short  nap.  (Colloquial  and 
humorous.) 

wlnk-a-peep,  wlnk-and-peep,  «. 

Bot.  :  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel,  Anagallis  arvensis. 
So  named  because  the  Hower  closes  or  wiaks  on 


damp  days,  while  opening  or  peeping  again  when 
the  weather  becomes  fine.  Called  also  \Vincopipe. 
(Britten  A  Holland.) 

wlnk'-er,  «.    [Eng.  wink,  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  winks. 

41  A  set  of  nodders,  winkers,  and  whisperers,  whose 
business  is  to  strangle  all  others'  offspring  of  wit  in  their 
birth."—  Pope.  (Toad.) 

twinker-muscle,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  The  filed  point  of  attachment  of  the  winker-muscle 
(orbicularia  palpebrarum)  is  to  the  inner  side  of  the  rim 
of  the  orbit."—  Journ.  Anthrop.  Instil.,  iv.  244.  (Note.) 

wink  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [WrxK,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  one  who  winks;  a  wink. 

TT  Like  winking:  Very  rapidly;  very  quickly  and 
with  vigor.  (Colloq.) 

"Nod  away  at  him,  if  you  please,  like  winking."—  Dick- 
ens: Great  Expectations,  ch.  Hi. 

•wlnk'-Ing-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  winking;  -ly.]  Like 
one  who  winks  ;  with  the  eye  almost  closed. 

"  He  vieweth  it  winkingly,  as  those  do  that  are  par- 
blind."  —  Peacham:  On  Drawing. 

Wln-kle,s.  [A.  S.  wincle.]  A  kind  of  shellfish: 
the  periwinkle. 

wln-kle  hawk,  s.  [Dutch  /(•/,,;.-,•/  an  angle,  and 
haak=a.  rent  or  tear.]  An  angular  hole  or  rent  in  a 
piece  of  cloth  or  a  garment. 

wink  -ler  He,  «.  [After  Dr.  C.  Winkler  ;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min.:  An  amorphous  mineral  occurring  with  vari- 
ous other  species  at  Pria,  near  Motril,  Spain.  Hard- 
ness, 3'0;  specific  gravity,  3'432;  color,  bluish-  to  vio- 
let-black ;  streak,  dark-brown  :  fracture,  conchoidal. 
Analyses  showed  a  compound  of  an  arsenate  of 
cobalt  and  copper  mixed  with  a  carbonate.  A  very 
doubtful  species. 

wink  -w5rth-Ite.  s.  [After  Winkworth,  Nova 
Scotia,  where  found  ;  suff!  -ite(Min.).} 

Min.:  A  mineral  described  by  H.  How  as  occur- 
ring in  nodules  imbedded  in  gypsum.  Hardness,  2 
to  3;  luster,  glistening;  colorless  to  white.  Analy- 
ses yield  varying  proportions  of  sulphuric,  boracic, 
and  silicic  acids,  with  the  lime  and  water  fairly  con- 
stant. Probably  a  mixture. 

wln-le,  subst.  [See  def.]  A  corruption  of  u-indle 
(a.,  v.). 

win  -na,  subst.  [Guianan  name.]  A  layer  of  the 
dried  bark  of  Lecythis  Ollaria,  used  in  Guiana  as 
wrappers  for  cigarettes.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

win  -na,  wfin  -na,  verb  i.  [See  def.]  Will  not. 
(Scotch.) 

*wln  -na-ble,  a.  [Eng.  win;  -able.']  Capable  of 
being  won  or  gained. 

"  All  the  rest  are  winnatle."—  Pall  Mall  Oaiette. 

wln'-nSr,  s.  [Eng.  win,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who  wins 
or  gains  by  success  in  any  contest  or  competition  ;  a 
victor. 

"  The  event 
Is  yet  to  name  the  winner." 

Shakeap.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  6. 
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win -nlng,  *wyn-nynge,  pr  par.,  a.  &  a  [WIN, 
verb.] 

A.  --Is  pr.  i»n-.:  i  Sec  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Attractive;  adapted  to  gain  favor; 
charming. 

"  Her  smile,  her  speech,  with  winning  sway." 

Scott    Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  10. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  gaining. 

"The  winning  and  finall  ruine  of  Numantia." — P.  Hol- 
land: Pliny,  bk.  xxxiii.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  The    sum  won  in  any  game  or   competition. 
(Usually  in  the  plural.) 

"A  friendly  trial  of  skill,  and  the  winnings  to  be  laid 
out  in  an  entertainment." — Conyreve.-  Double  l>,'<il*'r,  ii. 

II.  Mining: 

1.  A  new  opening.    [COAL-MIXING.  B.] 

2.  A  portion  of  a  coal-field  to  be  worked, 
winning-hazard,  s.    [HAZARD,  ».,  II.] 
winning-post,  s.  A  post  or  goal  in  a  race-course. 

the  passing  of  which  determines  the  issue  of  tho 
race. 

winning-stroke,  s.  A  successful  stroke  com- 
pleting a  game  or  contest. 

win  -nlng-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  winning;  -ly.]  In  a 
winning  or  attractive  manner;  charmingly. 

wln'-n&ck,  wln'-dftck,  s.  [See  def.]  A  window. 
(Scotch.) 

win  -n6w,  *wlnde-wen,  *wyne-wen,  winow, 
v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  windwian,  from  *ci?td=wind  (1),  s. ; 
cf.  Icel.  vinza.  from  umdr^wiud ;  Lat.uenfilo,  from 
ventus=wind.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit, :  To  separate  and  drive  the  chaff  from  by 
means  of  wind. 

"In  the  sun  your  golden  grain  display, 
And  thrash  it  out  and  winnow  it  Dy  day." 

Dryden:   Virgil's  Oeorgic,  i.  400. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  fan  ;  to  beat  as  with  wings. 

"  With  quick  fan 
Winnows  the  buxom  air." 

.Villnu:  P.  L.,  v.  -70. 

(2)  To  examine;  to  sift;  to  try,  as  for  the  pur- 
pose of  separating  falsehood  from  truth,  good  from 
bad. 

"  If  some  be  friends. 
They  may  with  ease  be  winnow'd." 

Vryden:  Don  Sebastian,  ii.  1. 

B.  Tntrans  :  To  separate  chaff  from  corn. 

"  Winnow  not  with  every  wind." — Eeclus.  v.  9. 

wln'-now-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  winnow:  -er.]  One  who 
winnows  ;  a  winnowing  machine. 

"As  a  winnower  pourgeth  the  chaff  from  the  corne."— 
Uitall:  Luke.  (Pref.) 

win  -now-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [WIXNOW.] 

winnowing-machine,  8.  A  machine  in  which 
grain  is  cleansed  from  chaff,  dirt,  grass-seeds,  dust, 
Ac.,  by  being  subjected  to  a  shaking  action  on  rid- 
dles and  sieves  in  succession,  while  an  artificial 
blast  of  wind  is  driven  against  it  on  and  through 
the  sieves,  and  as  it  falls  from  one  to  another. 

win  -row,  *.  &  v.   [WINU-BOW.] 

win  -sef,  s.    [WINCEY.] 

win  -some,  win  -s&m,  a.  [A.S.«<v)umm=delight- 
ful,  from  wyn—joy,  delight,  from  wun-,  stem  of  pa. 
par.  of  winnan=to  win,  with  suff.  -«um  =  EnK.  -sown  .  I 

1.  Lively ;  pretty ;   of  engaging  appearance ;  at- 
tractive. 

"This  winsome  young  gentleman's  horse,  that's  just 
come  frae  the  North." — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xix. 

2.  Cheerful,  merry,  gay.    (Prow.) 

win -s6me-n8ss,  s.  [Eng.  winsome, •  -ntti.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  winsome ;  attractiveness, 
wiuuiugness. 

win  -ter  (i),  «wyn-ter,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  irinter=* 
winter,  a  year  (pi.  winter,  wintru) ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
winter:  Icel.  vetr;  p.  Icel.  vettr,  vittr;  Dan.  &  Sw. 
vinter:  O.  H.  Ger.  wintar;  Ger.  winter;  Goth,  win- 
trus.  Probably  a  nasalised  form  allied  to  wet 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  cold  season  of  the  year.    Astronomically 
considered,  winter   begins   in    northern   latitudes 
when  the  sun  enters  the  sign  of  Capricorn,  or  at  the 
solstice  about  December  21,  and  ends  at  the  pquiuox 
in  March ;  but  in  its  ordinary  sense  it  is  taken  to 
include  the  months   of   December,  January,  and 
February.    [SEASON,  1.] 

"  Winter's  not  gone  yet,  if  the  wild  geese  fly  that  way." 
tihakesp. :  Lear,  ii.  4. 

2.  A  year.    The  part  being  used  (in  the  same  sense 
as  summer)  for  the  whole. 

"He  seemed  some  seventy  winter's  old." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  19. 
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*3.  Used  as  an  emblem  of  any  cheerless  situation, 
as  poverty,  misfortune,  destitution,  old  age,  or 
death. 

"Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York." 

Shiike*i>.:  Hirliard  111.,  i.  1. 

4.  The  part  of  a  printing-press  which  sustains  the 
carriage.    (Eng.) 

5.  An  implement  made  to  hang  on  the  front  of  a 
grate  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  tea-kettle  or  the 
like  warm. 

6.  The  last  portion  of  corn  brought  home  at  the 
end  of  harvest,  or  the  state  of  having  all  the  grain 
on  a  farm  reaped  and  inned  ;  also,  the  rural  feast 
held  in  celebration  of  the  ingathering  of  the  crop. 
(Scorcft.) 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining,  relating,  or  suitable  to 
winter  ;  winterly  ;  wintry. 

"  Winter  garments  .  .  .  are  finally  put  on  one  side." 
—  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

winter-aconite,  8. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Eranthis  (q.  v.)  ;  specially  E. 
hyemalis.  So  called  from  flowering  in  midwinter. 
(Prior.±. 

winter-apple,  s.  An  apple  that  keeps  well  in 
winter,  or  that  does  not  ripen  till  winter. 

winter-assizes,  s.pl, 

Eng.  Law:  Assizes  held  in  winter.  The  Winter 
Assizes  Act,  39,  40  Viet.,  c.  57,  allows  counties  to  be 
combined  by  Order  of  Council  for  winter  assizes, 
that  prisoners  may  more  speedily  be  brought  to 
trial. 

Winter-barley,  s.  A  kind  of  barley  sown  in 
autumn. 

•winter-beaten,  adj.  Harassed  by  wintry  or 
severe  weather. 

"His  owne  winter-beaten  flocke."  —  Spenser:  Shepherd's 
Calendar/  Jan.  (Arg.) 

winter-bloom,  s. 

Bot.  :  Hamamelis  virainica.  So  named  because 
its  flowers  appear  late  in  autumn,  while  the  leaves 
are  falling  [HAMAMELIS.] 

winter-cherry,  s. 
Botany  : 

1.  Physalis   alkekengi;   a  downy   herb,   with   a 
creeping,  perennial  root,  ovate,  deltoid  leaves,  an 
inflated,  reddish-yellowcalyx,  a  campanulate-rotate 
corolla  of  a  dirty  white  color,  and  a  red  fruit.    So 
named  from  its  red,  cherry-like  berry,  so  conspic- 
uous in  winter.    (Prior.)    [ALKEKENGI,  PHYSALIS.] 

2.  Solanum  pseudo-capsicum, 

3.  Cardiospermum   halicacabum.     [CABDIOSPEB- 
CJM.] 

winter-circuit,  B. 

Eng.  Law  :  A  circuit  for  the  holding  of  winter- 

sizes  (q.  T.). 

winter-citron,  s.    A  sort  of  pear. 

•winter-  clad,  ad/.  Clothed  for  winter;  warmly 
'ad.  (Tennyson:  Princess,  ii.  105.) 

winter-cough,  s.  A  popular  name  for  chronic 
—  -nchitis.  [BBONCHITIS.] 

winter-crack,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  small  green  plum  or  bullace,  which  ripens 

rlate. 

winter-cress,  s. 
_Bot.  :  The  genus  Barbarea,  specially  B.  prcecox. 

ELLEISLE-CEESS.] 

winter-crop,  subst,  A  crop  which  will  stand  the 
evere  cold  of  winter,  or  which  may  be  converted 
into  fodder  during  the  winter. 

winter-  fallow,  s.    Ground  that  is  fallowed  in 

rinter. 

twinter-fauvette,  s. 

Ornith.  :  The  genus  Accentor  (q.  v.). 

winter-garden,  s. 

_  ,  An  ornamental  garden  for  winter,  entirely  or 

artially  covered  in. 

2.  An  inclosed  space  of  public  entertainment, 
whore  wines  and  liquors  are  sold.  The  ornamenta- 
tion usually  consists  of  hothouse  evergreen  plants, 
Ac.,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  garden. 

winter-grape,  s. 

Bot.  :  Vitis  cordifolia,  a  North  American  species 
of  vine,  with  cordate  leaves.  It  is  one  of  the  Fox- 

grapes.      [FOX-GBAPE.] 

winter-greens,  s.  pi,  A  comprehensive  name  for 
such  greens  as  are  in  season  in  the  winter  months. 
The  chief  are  broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts,  and  Scotch 
kale. 

•winter-ground,  v.  t.  To  protect  from  the  in- 
clemency ot  the  winter  season,  like  a  plant  covered 
with  straw  or  the  like. 

"Furred  moss  besides  to  winter-ground  thy  corse." 
Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 
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*wlnter-gull,  winter-mew,  s. 

Ornith.:  [See  extract.] 

"The  Common  Gull  [Larws  canux~\  in  the  immature 
state  has  been  described  by  the  name  of  the  OThlftfMTttli." 
—Pennant:  Brit.  Zotil.,  ii.  182. 

winter-hellebore,  s. 

Bot. :  Eranthis  hyemalis.    [WiNTEB-ACONITE.] 

winter-kill,  r.  t.  To  kill  by  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  iu  winter ;  as,  to  winter-kill  wheat  or 
clover. 

twinter-lodge,  winter-lodgment, s. 

Botany:  A  bud  or  bulb  protecting  an  embryo  or 
very  young  shoot  from  injury  during  the  winter. 

[HlBEBNACLE,  II.  1.] 

*wlnter-love,  s.  Cold,  conventional,  or  insin- 
cere love. 

"Making  a  little  winter-love  in  a  dark  corner." — Ben 
Jonsvn:  Discoveries. 

winter-moth,  s. 

Entom.:  A  European  Geometer  Moth,  Cheima- 
tobia  brumata,  one  of  the  Larontidee.  Fore  wings 
of  the  male  grayish,  tinged  with  ocher ;  hind  wings 
pale ;  wings  of  the  female  so  short  as  to  be  una- 
dapted  for  Bight. 

winter-ova,  winter-eggs, ».  pi.  [SUMMER-OVA.] 

winter-pear,  subst.  Any  pear  that  keeps  well  in 
winter,  or  that  ripens  in  winter. 

•winter-proud,  *winter-prowd,  a.  Too  green 
and  luxuriant  in  winter.  (P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk. 
xvii.,  ch.  ii.) 

winter-quarters,  subst.  pi.  The  quarters  of  an 
army  during  the  winter ;  a  winter  residence  or  sta- 
tion. 

winter-rig,  v.  t.  To  plow  in  ridges  and  let  lie 
fallow  in  winter.  (Prov.) 

'winter-settle,  «.  A  winter  seat  or  dwelling; 
winter  quarters.  (Freeman.) 

winter-solstice,  s.    [SOLSTICE.] 

winter-spice,  s. 

Bot,:  Chimonanthusfragrans.  [CHIMONASTHTJS.] 

winter-sweet,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Origanum,  spec.  O.  heracleoticum, 
a  marjoram  with  wnite  flowers  from  Southern 
Europe. 

winter-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  any  small  weed  in  corn 
which  survives  and  flourishes  (luring  the  winter,  as 
Stellaria  media  (Chickweed),  Veronica  hederifolia, 
&c.  The  last-named  species  is  so  called  from  its 
being  the  weed  which  spreads  most  in  winter. 
(Prior.) 

winter-wheat,  s.  Wheat  sown  in  autumn,  and 
growing  during  the  winter. 

win  -t5r,  »wyn-ter,  *wyn-tre,  v.  t.  &  i.  [WIN- 
TEE  (!),».] 

A.  Trans. :  To  keep,  feed,  manage,  or  maintain 
during  the  winter. 

"  The  possibility  of  wintering  stock  with  a  minimum  of 
roots."— Field,  Dec.  31,  1887. 

B.  Tntrans. :  To  pass  the  winter ;    to  hibernate. 
(Isaiah,  xviii.  6.) 

Win -ter  (2) ,  s.    [WINTEBA.]    (See  compound.) 

Winter's  bark, «.    [DEIMYS.] 

•wln'-ter-a,  s.  [Named  after  William  Winter, 
a  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  who  sailed  round  tlie 
world  with  Sir  Francis  Drake.! 

Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Drimys  (q.  v.}. 

Win  -ter-ber-r?  ,s.    [Eng.  winter(\),  and  berry.] 

Bot.:  (1)  The  genus  Prinos  (q.  v.) ;  (2)  Ilex  mon- 
tana. 

wln-ter  -e-se, s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  winter(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  surf,  -etc.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Magnoliacea>.  Carpels  whorled 
in  a  single  row  ;  leaves  with  pellucid  dots,  and  often 
exstipulate. 

twin  -ter  er,  s.  [Eng.  winter,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
retires  to  winter  quarters. 

"Luxuries  denied  to  the  winterer  on  board  ship." — 
Athena-urn,  March  5,  1886,  p.  819. 

wln'-ter-green,   s.    [Eng.   winter,  and  green.] 
Botany : 

1.  (Sing.):  (1)  The   genus  Pyrola  (q.  v.) :  (2)  the 
genus  Trientalis  (q.v.) ;  (3)  Gaultlieriaprocumbens. 

2.  (PI.):  The  order  Pyrolacese  (q.  v.).    (Lindley.) 
wln'-ter-Ing,  s.    [Eng.  winter;  -ing.] 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  winters. 

2.  Food  or  fodder  to  support  cattle  during  the 
winter. 

wln-ter-ly,  a.  [Eng.  winter  (1),  s.j  -ly.]  Such 
as  is  suitable  to  winter  ;  of  a  wintry  kind  ;  wintry, 
cheerless,  uncomfortable,  cold. 

"The  air  growing  more  winterly." — Camden:  Hist.  Eliz- 
abeth (an.  1695). 
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twin  -ter-tlde,  s.  [Eng.  winter,  s.,  and  tide.'} 
Whiter ;  the  winter  season. 

"Fruits 

Which  in  white  i-t  Mr  shull  star 
The  black  earth  with  radiance." 

T<itii>i*uu     Ode  to  Memory,  ii. 

Win  -ter  -?,  a.  [Ens.  winter  (1),  s. ;  -y.]  Like  or 
suitable  to  winter ;  wintry. 

win -tie,  r.  i.  [Prob.  connected  with  to  wind.] 
To  stagger,  to  reel ;  to  roll  or  tumble  gently  over. 
(Scotch.) 

win -tie,  s.  [WisTLE,  ?.]  A  staggerine  motion ; 
a  gentle  rolling  tumble. 

"  [He]  tumbl'd  wi'  a  wintle."—  Burns:  Halloween. 

•win  trous,  adj.  [Eng.  winter;  -a/us.]  Wintry, 
stormy. 

"The  more  wintrous  the  season  of  life  hath  been." — 
T.  Buyd. 

win -try,  a.  [Eng.  winter;  -y.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  winter ;  of  the  nature  of  winter ;  brumal,  hyemal, 
wintery,  cold,  cheerless. 

"In  wintry  age  to  feel  no  chill." 

Cowper:  To  .Vary. 

"wln-f,  a.  [Eng.  win(e):  -y.]  Having  the  na- 
ture, taste,  or  qualities  of  wine. 

"See  whether  the  melons  will  not  be  more  winy." — 
Bacon. 

winze  (1),  s.    [Icel.  vinza=tn  winnow  (q.  v.).] 

Mining : 

1.  A  shaft  snnk  from  one  level  to  another  for  com- 
munication or  ventilation. 

2.  A  wheel  and  axle  for  hoisting. 

winze  (2), ».  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  curse,  an  im- 
precation. (Scotch.) 

wipe,  *wype,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  wlpian=to  wipe,  from 
a  hypothetical  teip  =  a  wisp  of  straw ;  cf.  Low  Ger. 
wiep=a  wisp  of  straw,  a  rag  to  wipe  anything 
witbj  [Wisp.] 

1.  To  rub  with  something  soft  for  cleaning;  to 
clean  by  gentle  rubbing.  • 

"Hire  over  lippe  wiped  she  so  clone." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  134.     (Prol.) 

2.  To  strike   or   brush  off  gently.    (Often   with 
away,  from,  off,  up,  &c.) 

"  Wiping  the  tears/rowi  her  suffused  eyes." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  10. 

*3.  To  cleanse,  as  from  evil  practices  or  abuses. 
(2  Kings  xxi.  13.) 

4.  To  efface,  to  obliterate,  to  remove. 

"  One  who  will  wipe  your  sorrow  from  your  eyes." 
Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  70. 

*5.  To  cheat,  to  defraud,  to  trick.    (With  out.) 

"The  next  bordering  lords  commonly  encroach  _one 
upon  another,  as  one  is  stronger,  or  lie  still  in  wait  to 
wipe  them  out  of  their  lands." — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

IT  1.  To  wipe  away :  To  remove  by  rubbing  or  ter- 
sion  ;  hence,  figuratively,  to  remove,  to  remove  or 
take  away  generally. 

2.  To  wipe  one's  eye : 

(1)  Trans. :  To  shoot  game   which    another  has 
missed ;  hence,  to  obtain  an  advantage  by  superior 
activity.     (Slang.) 

(2)  Intrans.:  To  take  another  drink.    (Slang.) 

(3)  To  wipe  out:  To  efface,  to  obliterate,  to  ex- 
terminate. 

"Death,  which  wipes  out  man, 
Finds  him  with  many  an  unsolved  plan." 

Matthew  Arnold:  Resignation. 

wipe  (l),s.    [WIPE,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  rubbing  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning. 

2.  A  blow,  a  stroke.    (Slang.) 

*3.  A  gibe,  a  sneer ;  a  severe  sarcasm. 
"To  touch  with  a  satiric  wipe 
That  symbol  of  thy  power,  the  pipe." 

Cowper:  To  Rev.  William  Bull, 

•4.  A  mark  or  note  of  infamy  ;  a  brand. 
"Worse  than  a  slavish  wipe  or  birth-hour's  blot." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  537. 

5.  A  handkerchief.    (Slang.) 

"  This  here  warment's  prigged  your  wipe.1' 

Barham:  Ingoldsby  Legends;  The  Forlorn  One, 

Wipe  (2),s.  [Sw.  u/pa=the  lapwing;  Dan.  vibe; 
Scotch  weep,  peesweep  (from  the  cry).]  The  lap- 
wing or  peewit  (q.  v.).  (Prov.) 

wlp'-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  wip(e), v.;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One'who  wipes. 

2.  That  which  is  used  for  wiping. 

"And  the  wipers  for  their  noses." 

Ben  Jonson  •  Masque  of  Owles. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Mach. :  A  cam  which  projects  from  a  horizontal 
shaft  and  acts  periodically  upon  a  toe  whose  eleva- 
tion lifts  the  valve-rod  and  puppet-valve.  The 
wiper  has  usually  a  rotary  reciprocation  ;  when  the 
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wiper-wheel 

rotary  motion  is  continuous,  it  becomes  a  wiper- 
wheel  (q.  v.),  which  may  have  a  number  of  cams 
acting  consecutively  in  the  course  of  a  revolution. 

2.  Small-arms:  A  worm  or  sponge. 

wiper-wheel,  s. 

Mack. :  A  cam-wheel  placed  below  the  shank  of  a 
tilt-hammer  to  lift  it  periodically,  allowing  it  to 
fall  by  its  own  weight.  The  motion  is  found  in 
many  other  machines,  such  as  stamping-mills  for 
ore  and  stone,  &c. 

wire,  *wier,  *wir,  *wyer,  *wyr,  *wyre,  subst. 
[A.  S.  wir=a  wire;  cogn.  with  Icel.  rirr=wire;  Sw. 
vire=to  wind,  to  twist;  cf.  O.  H.  (ier.  wiara,  M.  H. 
German  w<ere=an  ornament  of  refined  Kola;  Lat. 
rmce=armlets  of  metal ;  Icelandic  viravirki=viTe- 
work,  filigree^work.j 

1.  A  metallic  rod,  thread,  or  filament  of  small  and 
uniform  diameter.  The  largest  size,  numbered  UUJU, 
of  the  Birmingham  wire-gauge,  has  a  diameter  of 
•434  inch ;  but  smaller  sizes  even  than  tins,  except 
when  drawn  out  to  considerable  lengths,  are  gen- 
erally known  as  bars  or  rods.    Lead-wire  for  the 
manufacture  of   bullets  may  considerably  exceed 
the  above  diameter.    Wire  is  usually  cylindrical, 
but  it  is  also  made  of  various  other  forms,  as  oval, 
half-round,  square,  and  triangular,  and  of  more 
complicated  shapes  for  small  pinions ;  for  forming 
the  pattern  on  blocks  used  in  calico-printing,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

"With  golden  wire  to  weave  her  curled  heail." 

Spcmer:  F.  Q.,  III.,  viii.  7. 

2.  Used  absolutely  for  telegraph  wire,  and  hence, 
colloquially,  applied  to  the  telegraph  itself;  as,  to 
send  a  message  by  wire. 

3.  Hence  applied  to  a  message  sent  by  telegraph; 
a  telegram ;  as,  He  sent  me  a  wire.    (Colloq_.) 

4.  Used  in  hunting  language  for  wire-fencing. 

5.  A  pickpocket.    (Slanrt.) 

^f  Wire  of  Lapland :  A  shining  slender  substance 
made  from  the  sinews  of  the  reindeer,  soaked  in 
water,  beaten  and  spun  into  thread.  Being  then 
coated  with  tin,  it  is  used  by  the  Laplanders  to  em- 
braider  their  clothes.  (Ogilvie.) 

wire-bent, «. 

Bot. :  ffardus  stricta. 

wire-bridge,  8.  A  bridge  suspended  by  cables 
made  of  wire. 

wire-cartridge,  «.  A  cartridge  for  fowling  in 
which  the  charge  of  shot  has  wire  ligaments. 

wire-cloth,  s.  A  fabric  whoso  woof  and  weft  are 
of  wire;  the  size  of  the  wire,  the  shape  and  sizes  of 
the  meshes,  being  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  com- 
pleted screen,  sifter,  or  sieve,  or  the  character  of 
the  machine  in  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

wire-edge,  s.  A  thin  wireJike  edge,  formed  on  a 
cutting  tool  by  over-sharpening  it  on  one  side. 

wire-fence,  wire-fencing,  «.  A  fence  made  of 
parallel  strands  of  wire,  generally  galvanized, 
strained  between  upright  posts  placed  at  suitable 
distances  apart.  Of  late  years  wire-fencing  has  to 
a  considerable  extent  taken  the  placa  of  the  old 
hedge,  board,  and  rail  fences;  being  easily  trans- 
ferred from  place  to  place,  so  as  to  inclose  different 
portions  of  ground  at  different  times  as  required. 
It  also  has  the  advantages  of  being  durable  and  of 
overshadowing  or  occupying  no  cultivable  ground. 
Usually  the  wire  has,  at  intervals  of  about  18 
inches,  small  barbs  orprickles,  which  are  intended 
to  prevent  cattle  from  running  against  or  attempt- 
ing to  leap  these  fences.  In  thecattle-raisingdis- 
tricts,  however,  barbed  wire  is  objectionable  for 
fences,  as  in  many  cases,  when  cattle  have  by  acci- 
dent run  against  these  sharp  points,  serious  wounds 
and  great  disfigurement  have  resulted,  sometimes 
valuable  animals  dying  from  loss  of  blood  before 
they  are  discovered. 

Wire-gauge,  subst.  A  gauge  for  measuring  the 
thickness  of  wire  and  sheet-metals.  It  is  usually  a 
plate  of  steel  having  a  series  of  apertures  around  it  a 
edge,  each  corresponding  in  width  to  the  diameter 
of  wire  of  a  certain  number. 

wire-gauze,  subst.  A  fine,  close  quality  in  wire- 
cloth. 

wire-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  given  to  Eleusine  indica  and  Poa 
compressa. 

wire-grate,  s.  A  grate  or  contrivance  of  fine 
wire-work,  used  to  keep  insects  out  of  vineries,  hot- 
houses, &c. 

wire-grub,  *    [WIRE-WORM.] 

wire-guard,  subst.  A  framework  of  wire-netting 
used  as  a  guard  in  front  of  a  fire. 

wire-heel,  «.  A  defect  and  disease  in  the  feet  of 
a  horse  or  other  beast. 

Wire-iron,  s.  Black  rod-iron  for  drawing  into 
wire,  (tftmmonds.) 

wire-mattress,  t.  A  mattress  having  a  web  of 
wire;clotb  or  chain  stretched  in  a  frame  for  sup- 
porting a  bed. 
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wire-micrometer,  subst.  A  mfmnnetor  having 
spklorlinesof  very  fine  wire  across  the  field  The 
wires  are  arranged  in  parallel  and  intersecting 
series,  and  some  are  movable  by  screws.  [MICROM- 
ETER-SCREW.] 

wire-netting,  K.  A  texture  of  wire  coarser  than 
wire-gauze  and  wire-cloth. 

wire-puller,  s.  One  who  pulls  the  wires,  a&  of  a 
puppet,  one  who  operates  by  secret  means ;  one 
who,  being  himself  behind  the  scenes  and  unknown, 
oxcrcisf»s  a  powerful  influence,  especially  in  politi- 
cal affairs;  an  intriguer. 

"An  obscure  knot  of  local  wire-pullers,  who  style  them- 
selves  an  association." — Observer,  Sept.  27, 1885. 

wire-pulling,  s.  The  act  of  pulling  the  wires, 
as  of  a  puppet ;  hence,  secret  influence  or  manage- 
ment; intrigue. 

"Disgusted  with  the  amount  of  wire-pulling  which  has 
been  carried  on  of  late  by  the  numerous  committees." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

wire-road,  s.    [WIRE-TRAMWAY.] 

wire-rope,  s.  A  collection  of  wires  twisted  or 
bound  together,  so  as  to  act  in  unison  in  resisting  a 
strain.  It  is  composed  of  strands  of  untwisted  hard 
wire  laid  spirally  around  a  central  core  of  hemp  or 
wire ;  a  number  of  these  strands,  without  any  addi- 
tional twist  being  placed  around  a  .hempen  core, 
form  the  rope. 

wire-tapper,  *.  (See  extract  under  WIRE-TAP- 
PINO.) 

wire-tapping,  s.  A  method  o'f  surreptitiously 
obtaining  telegraphic  news,  by  connecting  wires 
with  the  telegraph  lines,  and  establishing  an  inter- 
mediate station  between  two  authorized  stations 
of  a  company.  It  is  an  indictable  offense,  and  is 
committed  usually  in  orderto  obtain,  ahead  of  pub- 
lication, some  information  that  can  be  turned  to 
profit  by  the  perpetrators,  as  for  instance  the  fluc- 
tuations of  distant  stock  markets  or  the  results  of 
foreign  or  distant  races—upon  which  bets  are  gen- 
erally taken  up  to  the  hour  of  publication. 

"Wire-tappers  have  been  busy  during  the  last  week 
making  ready  to  fall  on  Joe  I'll  man's  foreign  book  at  the 
Hawthorne  track,  but  Captain  Waldo  and  his  men  put  an 
end  to  their  work  yesterday  and  now  John  Meyers  and  a 
complete  wire-tapping  outfit  are  safely  locked  up  at  the 
track.  Captain  Waldo  noticed  a  suspicious-looking  man 
lurking  about  the  track,  inspecting  the  telegraph  wires. 
Two  policemen  were  detailed  to  watch  him.  After  leav- 
ing the  track  the  man  WHS  followed  to  the  corner  of  Re- 
becca and  47th  streets,  where  he  entered  a  two-story  house. 
When  the  officers  returned,  Captain  Waldo  and  a  few  of 
his  best  men  set  out  for  the  place,  but  on  their  arrival 
found  it  hard  to  gain  an  entrance.  Finally  their  call  was 
answered,  and  on  entering  the  house  a  completely  fitted 
telegraph  office  was  found.  The  man  in  charge  and  all 
the  tools  were  captured." — Chicago  Record,  September  8, 

wire-tramway,  s.  A  mode  of  conveyance  by  or 
upon  a  wire  supported  on  posts.  Called  also  Wire- 
road  and  Wire-way. 

wire-twist,  s.  A  kind  of  gun-barrel  made  of  a 
ribbon  of  iron  and  steel,  coiled  around  a  mandrel 
and  welded.  The  ribbon  is  made  by  welding  to- 
gether laminae  of  iron  and  steel,  or  two  qualities 
of  iron,  and  drawing  the  same  between  rollers  into 
a  ribbon. 

wire-way,  s.    [WIRE-TRAMWAY.] 

wire-wheel,  s.  A  brush-wheel  made  of  wire, 
iron,  or  brass,  instead  of  bristles,  used  for  cleaning 
and  scratching  metals,  preparatory  to  gilding  or 
silvering,  or  matting  polished  metallic  surfaces. 

wire-work,  s.    Any  kind  of  fabric  made  of  iron. 

wire-worker,  s.  One  who  manufactures  arti- 
cles from  wire. 

wire-worm,  wire-grub,  s.    [WIREWORM.] 

wire-wove,  «.  A  term  applied  to  a  paper  of 
fine  quality  andglazed,  used  chiefly  for  letter-paper. 

"Wrapped  up  in  hot-pressed  and  wire-wove  paper."— 
JCiiox.-  Essay  No.  174. 

wire,  r.  f.  &  i.    [WIRE,  s.J 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  bind  with  wire;  to  apply  wire  to;   as,  to 
wire  a  cork. 

2.  To  put  upon  a  wire;  as,  to  wire  beads. 

3.  To  form  of  wire ;  to  insert  wire  in. 

"  Almost  every  fence  seems  to  be  wired." — Field,  April 
4,1886. 

4.  To  snare  by  means  of  a  wire ;  as,  to  wire  birds. 

[WlRER.] 

5.  To  send  by  telegraph,  as  a  message;    to  tele- 
graph. 

"  Scarcely  had  the  news  been  wired  from  Newmarket." 
—London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  flow  in  currents,  as  thin  as  wire. 
"  Then  in  small  streams  (through  all  the  isle  wiring).'* 
P.  Fletcher;  Purple  Island,  vi. 


wirewonn 

2.  To  communicate  by  means  of  the  telegraph ;  to 
telegraph. 

"The  Admiralty  wired  to  the  Plymouth  Division  Royal 
Marines." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

II  To  wire  in :  To  apply  one's  self  closely  and  per- 
severinerly  to  anything;  to  set  to  with  vigor;  to 
press  forward  with  a  view  to  having  a  share. 
(Slang.) 

wire'-draw,  *wier-draw,  r.  t.    [Eng.  wire,  and 
dratr.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  To  form  into  wire,  as  a  metal,  by  forcibly 
pulling  through  a  series  of  holes,  gradually  decreas- 
ing in  diameter. 

*2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  draw  out  into  length;  to  elongate. 

(2)  To  draw  or  spin  out  to  great  length  or  tenu- 
ity ;  as,  to  wiredraw  an  argument. 

(3)  To  draw  by  act  or  violence;  to  twist. 

"Nor  am  I  for  forcing,  or  wiredrawing  the  sense  of  the 
text."— South:  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  ii. 

II.  Steam-enfj..  To  draw  off,  as  steam,  through 
narrow  ports,  thus  wasting  part  of  its  effect. 

wire'-draw -cr,  *wier-draw-er,  s.  [Eng.  wire, 
and  drawer.]  One  who  draws  metal  into  wire. 
(Chaucer;  Test.  Love,  bk.  Hi.) 

wire'-draw-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [WIREDRAW.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <$:  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  or  process  of  drawing  metal  into 
wire.    The  metal  to  be  extended  is  first  hammered 
into  a  bar  or  rod.    The  rods,  from  ^  to  *i  inch 'in 
diameter,  received  from  the  rolling-mills  in  bundles, 
are  heated  and   re-rolled    in  grooved  rollers,  one 
above  the  other,  so  that  the  rod  runs  from  the  first 
roll    to  the  second,    and  so  on,  without  reheating. 
The   rollers    run  with    great    rapidity,     reducing 
the  rod    to   a   coarse   wire,  which  is  then  passed 
through  the  successive  holes  in  the  draw-plate,  a 
flat  piece  of  hard  steel  having  holes  corresponding 
to  tne  various  numbers  or  sizes  of  wire.    The  best 
are  made  of  a  combined  plate  of  highly-tempered 
steel  and  wrought-iron.  The  holes  are  tapering,  the 
smallest  opening  being  on   the  steel  side  through 
which  the  wire  first  enters.    [DRAW-PLATE.]    Very 
fine  gold   and  platinum  wires,    used  for  the  spider- 
lines  of  telescopes,  are  formed  by  coating  the  metal 
with  silver,  which   is  then  drawn  down  to  a  grrat 
tenuity,  after  which  the  silver  coating  is  removed 
by  nitric  acid,  leaving  an  almost  invisible  interior 
wire,  which  has  been  so  attenuated  that  a  mile  in 
length  weighed  only  a  grain.     Wiredrawing  seems 
to  have  arisen  at  Augsburg  or  Nuremberg  in  the 
fourteenth  century.     In  1483  and  14S4  the  importa- 
tion of  iron  wire  into  England  was  prohibited.  The 
manufacture  was  soon  after  attempted  in  England* 
but  did  not  make  much  progress  till  a  patent  was 
granted,  in  1565,  to  certain  Dutchmen  and  Germ  ana 
to  carry  it  and  some  other  processes  out.    The  first 
English  wire  mill  was  set  up  at  Sheen,  near  Rich- 
mond, by  a  Dutchman,  in  1662. 

2.  Fig.:  The  act  of  drawing  out  an  argument  or 
discussion  to  prolixity  and  attenuation  by  useless 
refinements,   distinctions,    disquisitions,    and    the 
like. 

wire  -drawn,  pa.  par.  &  a.   [WIREDRAW.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  Drawn  outorextended  to  prolixity* 
as  an  argument,  &c. 

2.  Steam:  A  termapplied  to  the  condition  of  steam 
when  the  pipes  or  ports  leading  to  the  cylinder  have 
not  sufficient  carrying  capacity. 

twir'-Sr,  *.    [Eng.  wirf«0,v. ;  •er.'}    One  whou.-i-s 
a  wire:  specif.,  one  who  snares  game.    [Wiui 
A.4.J 

"  The  nightly  wirer  of  their  innocent  hare." 

Tennyson:  Ayliner'x  field,  490. 

W'ire'-w8rm,s.  [Eng.  wire, and  worm.]  [Seedef.] 
Entom.  dt  Agric.:  The  name  given  by  f  armors  and 
others  to  a  kind  of  vermiform  larva,  long,  slender, 
cylindrical,  and  somewhat  rigid.    Most  wirewomu  I 
are  the  larvie  of  the  Elateridte.  Some  live  in  rotten 
stumps  of  trees,  others  gnaw  roots  of  kitchen  gar-  i 
den  and  other  plants,  cereals,  grass  on  lawns,  &c. 
Some  of  them  live  in  the  larva   state   for  three 
years.     One  of  the  most  common  wireworms  i.-  Hi 
larva  of  Cataphagus  sputator.    The  last  segment  of 
the  body  is  long,  entire,  and  wirelike.    Itisbehev* 
that  the  form  of  this  species  suggested  the  prefix 
wire  in  the  name  wireworm.    It  attacks  the  r,  K.tsn 
lettuces,  eating  them  as  far  as  the  collar,  with  tn< 
effect  of  killing  tire  plant.    Agriotes  lineutuofi 
larly  devours  the  roots  of  the  oat,  causing  tho  leaves 
to  wither  and  the  plant  to  die.    The  larva  of  Htm 
rkipus  segetis  feeds  on  the  roots  of  plants  with  ti 
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wiriness 

*ame  destructive  effect.  The  rook,  the  domestic 
fowl,  and  the  mole  aro  natural  foes  of  the  wire- 
wonns.  The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Iulid». 

w'ir -I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wiry;  -nets.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  wiry. 

wir'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [WIRE,  r.] 

wiring-machine,  s.  An  apparatus  for  securing 
a  soda-water,  beer,  or  other  bottle  while  the  cork  is 
being  wired. 

'wlr'-ry5,  v.  t.    [WORRY,  r.] 

wir'-y5,  *wier-y,  *wir-ie,   adj.    [Eng.   wir(e), 

'l.  Made  of  wire;  like  wire. 

"  Bending  her  yellow  locks  like  wirie  gold." 

Sjtensen  Rllines  »f  Time,  10. 

2.  Lean  but  sinewy ;  tough. 

"  Mounted  on  wiry  station  horses."— London  Globe. 

Wis,  adv.  [Seedef.]  A  fictitious  verb  given  fa 
many  dictionaries,  with  a  pa.  t.  wist,  and  with  the 
meanings  to  know,  to  be  aware,  to  think,  &C.  J 
mistake  arose  from  the  adverb  iwis,  j/ww=cer- 
tainly,  in  which  tho  prefix  (like  most  other  prefixes) 
was  frequently  written  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
word,  and  not  infrequently  the  i  was  represented 
by  a  capital  7.  so  that  it  appeared  as  /  wis.  Hence 
the  /  has  been  mistaken  for  the  first  personal  pro- 
noun and  the  verb  wis  created.  [Ywis.  J 

wis-alls,  wls-omes,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The 
leaves  and  tops  of  carrots  and  parsnips.  (Prov.) 

wls/-ard,  s.    [WIZARD.] 

Wls-con  -sin,  s.  [Name  derived  from  an  Indian 
word  signifying  Wild  Rushing  River.] 

Ono  of  the  United  States,  its  pseudonym  being  the 
Badger  State.  The  first  settlement  was  mado  by 
the  French  in  1669.  It  formed,  at  one  time,  a  part 
of  the  North-Western  Territory.  Itwasincluded  in 
the  Indian  Territory  in  18UO,  and  became  part  of 
Michigan  Territory  in  1805.  It  was  organized  as 
Wisconsin  Territory  in  1836,  and  its  present  bound- 
aries were  fixed  in  1838.  Madison  was  made  its 
capital,  1838.  In  May,  1848,  it  was  admitted  as  a 
state.  It  was  tho  seventeenth  state  to  join  the 
Union.  During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  it  furn- 
ished 91,327  Union  soldiers. 

wls'-d&m,  *  wis -dam,  *wys-dome,  *wyse- 

dome,  «.    [A.  S.  wlsd6m,  from  wis=wise,  and  snff. 
-<i<5»i=Eng.  doom=judgment;   Icel.  visdomr;    Sw. 
visdom;  Dan.  viadom,  uflsdom.] 
*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wise  ;  the  power 
or  faculty  of  seeing  into  the  heart  of  things  and  of 
forming  the  fittest  and  best  judgment  in  any  mat- 
ter presented  for  consideration ;  knowledge  and  the 
capacity  to  make  due  use  of  it ;  knowledge  of  or 
the  capacity  to  discern  tho  best  ends  and  the  best 
means;  a  combination  of  discernment,  judgment, 
sagacity,  or  similar  powers  with  knowledge,  espe- 
cially that  knowledge  which  is  gained  from  experi- 
ence.     (It    is    often     nearly     synonymous    with 
discretion,  sagacity,  or  prudence,  and  frequently  it 
implies  little  more  than  sound  common-sense,  per- 
fect soundness  of  mind  or  intellect,  and  hence  is 
often  opposed  to  folly.) 

"  Show  your  wisdom,  daughter, 
In  your  close  patience." 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  3. 

2.  Human  learning,  science,  knowledge,   erudi- 
i ;  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences. 

"Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians." 
-Acts  vii.  22. 

*3.  Quickness  of  intellect ;  readiness  of  apprehen- 
'on ;  dexterity  in  execution. 

"  In  the  hearts  of  all  that  are  wise  hearted  I  have  put 
rfsdom  that  they  may  make  all  that  I  have  commanded 
," — Exodus  xxxi.  7. 

*4.  Natural  instinct  and  sagacity. 

"God  hath  deprived  her  [the  peacock]  of  wisdom, 
.either  hath  he  imparted  to  ner  understanding." — Jub 
juix.  17. 

*5.  With  a  possessive  pronoun,  used  as  a  title  of 
•espect.  (Cf.  your  highness,  your  worship,  <fec.) 

"Under  such  a  religious  orderly  Government  as  your 
Vtsdomes,  upon  the  abolishing  of  Episcopacy,  shall 
please  to  erect  among  us." — M".  1'rynne:  Antipathie,  pt.  IL 

II.  Script.:  Right  judgment  concerning  religious 
and  moral  truth  ;  true  religion  ;  piety ;  the  knowl- 
edge and  fear  of  God  and  sincere  and  uniform 
obedience  to  his  commands. 

"So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply 
our  hearts  unto  wisdom." — Psalm  ic.  12. 

TT  (1)  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon: 

Apocrypha:  An  apocryphal  book,  named  in  Gr. 
Sophia  Sali'imon,  or  Salomontos,  generally  placed 
sixth  in  order  between  "  the  rest  of  Esther  "  and 
Ecclesiasticus.  Its  author  professes  that  he  is  a 
king  (vii.  1-6;  ix.  7.L  and  son  of  a  worthy  father, 
also  a  king  (12).  He  himself  prayed  to  God  for 
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wisdom  and  received  it,  wealth  being  superadded 
(vii.  7  13).  God  directed  him  to  build  a  temple  on 
the  holy  mount  on  the  model  of  the  Tabernacle 
(ix.8),  from  all -which  it  is  obvious  that  tho  author 
claims  to  be  Solomon,  tho  son  of  David,  King  of 
Israel.  The  book  is  now  divided  into  nineteen 
chapters.  The  first  of  these  exhorts  judges  to  love 
righteousness,  and  commends  wisdom  to  them  and 
others.  The  second  denounces  the  unbelief  of  the 
ungodly,  and  traces  to  this  source  tho  wickedness 
of  their  lives.  Tho  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  point 
out  that  for  tho  righteous  there  is  a  happy  future, 
while  an  opposite  destiny  awaits  the  wicked. 
Chaptersvi.-ix.  highly  commend  wisdom.  Portions 
of  them  resemble  corresponding  exhortations  and 
descriptions  in  tho  Books  of  Proverbs  (cf.  Wisd.  vi. 
12-15,  with  Prov.  viii.  17-21 ;  ix.  9  with  Prov.  vui. 
25-30).  The  advantages  of  wisdom  are  shown  in 
chapters  x.-xii.  by  illustrations  taken  from  the 
history  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  (it  is  remark- 
able that  the  author  adds  no  more  modern  exam- 
ples). In  chapters  xiii.-xv.  the  folly  of  idolatry  is 
exhibited  in  language  of  great  beauty  and  force, 
and  a  philosophic  explanation  of  its  origin  is  at- 
tempted. (Cf.  Wisd.  xiii.  11-16  with  Isaiah  xliv. 
12-20).  The  last  four  chapters  contrast  tho  provi- 
dence which  watches  over  the  wise  and  tho  pious 
with  the  judgments  which  overtake  idolaters  and 
the  ungodly,  historical  illustrations,  as  before, 
being  derived  solely  from  tho  Mosaic  writings. 
Though  the  book  is  called  "The  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon,'* there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  its 
author,  it  was  composed  originally  in  Greek, 
probably  by  some  Jew  resident  in  Alexandria.  It 
incorporates  words  from  the  Septuagint  version  of 
Isaiah  iii.  10,  xliv.  20  (circ.  B.  C.  284-248),  and  there- 
fore was  subsequent  to  that  date.  The  Apostle 
Paul  was  evidently  acquainted  with  this  book  (cf. 
Wisd.  xiv.  21-27  with  Rom.  i.  19-32 ;  Wisd.  xv.  7  with 
Rom.  ix.  21;  Wisd.  ix.  15  with  1  Cor.  xv.  53,  and  2 
Cor.  v.l,  and  Wisd.  v.  17-20  with  Ephes.  vi.  11-17). 
It  is  not  influenced  by  Philo  (B.  C.  20  to  A.  D.  40  (7.) 
and  in  all  likelihood  was  earlier  than  his  era.  Its 
more  probable  date  was  B.  C.  150  to  50,  or  more 
approximately  B.  C.  120  to  80.  If  these  dates  are 
nearly  correct,  then  Wisdom  is  tho  most  ancient 
Jewish  book  except  Daniel  (xii.2,3),  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future 
state  is  clearly  set  forth  ;  but  it  differs  from  Daniel 
in  teaching  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  without 
reference  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  It  is  the 
first  book  which  identifies  the  serpent  which 
tempted  Eve  with  the  Devil  (cf.  Wisd.  ij.  24  with 
Gen.  iii.  1-5, 14,  John  viii.  44,  and  Rev.  xii.  9,  xx.  10). 
No  one  can  study  the  Book  of  Wisdom  without 
entertaining  high  respect  for  its  author,  and  deriv- 
ing profit  from  his  ethical  teachings.  For  thought- 
ful and  beautiful  sentiments  see  i.  4, 6;  iv.  8,9;  vi. 
18;  xvii.  11, 12,  <fec. 

(2)  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Si'racfc  : 

Apocrypha:  [Ecci/EsiASTicusl. 

•wisdom-tooth,  subst.  The  popular  name  for  the 
third  molar  in  each  jaw.  fTooTH,  s.,  II.  1.]  They 
appear  between  tho  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty- 
five,  when  a  person  may  bo  presumed  to  have  at- 
tained some  degree  of  experience  or  wisdom. 

"He's  noane  cut  his  wisdom-teeth  yet." — Mrs.  Oaskelli 
Sylvia's  Lovers,  ch.  zzi. 

wife,  *wis,  *wys,  *wyse,  adj.  &  subst.  [A.  8. 
wis;  cogn.  with  Dut.  teijs;  Icel.  visa;  Dan.  viis; 
Sw.  vis;  O.  H.  Ger.  wisi;  Ger.  weise;  Goth,  wets, 
in  comp.  unwein= unwise.  From  the  same  root  as 
wit=to  know ;  hence,  a  wise  man=a  knowing  man, 
one  full  of  knowledge.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  the  power  or  faculty  of  discerning  or 
judging  correctly,  or  of  discriminating  and   judg- 
ing   between    what  is    true    and   what    is    false, 
between  what  is  proper    and  what  is  improper; 
possessed  of  discernment,  judgment  and  discretion; 
endowed  with  or  showing  sound  judgment. 

"  What  the  te/se  powers  deny  us  for  our  good." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  1. 

2.  Discreet,  sagacious,  prudent,  sensible. 

"Five  of  them  [the  ten  virgins}  were  wist,  and  five  of 
them  were  foolish." — Matthew  xiv.  2. 

3.  Characterized    by    sound    judgment,    discern- 
ment, or  discrimination ;    dictated  or  guided    by 
wisdom;   containg  wisdom;  judicious;  as,  a  wise 
act,  a  wise  saying. 

"4.  Becoming  or  befitting  a  wise  man  ;  sage,  grave, 
berious,  solemn. 

"Our  rising,  eminent 
In  wise  deport,  spake  much  of  right  and  wrong." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  666. 

5.  Learned,  erudite,  knowing,  enlightened. 

6.  Practically   or  experimentally  knowing  or  ac- 
quainted ;  experienced,  versed,  skilled,  dexterous, 
skillful. 

"  In  these  nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  law. 
Good  faith,  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw." 

Shakesp.:  Ilenry  VI.,  Ft.  I,  ii.  4. 


wiseness 

7.  Calculating,  crafty,  cunning,  subtle,  warp,  wily. 
"  He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness." — Job  v. 

13. 

8.  Godly,  pious,  religious. 

"From  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  holy  Scriptures, 
which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation."— 2 
Titii"tlifi  iii.  15. 

*  *T  Used  adverbially:  Wisely,  sagaciously,  pru- 
dently. 

"  Thou  speakest  wiser  than  thou  art  ware  of." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  II,  ii.  4. 

*B.  As  subst.:  Wisdom.    (Milton.') 

IT  Never  the  wiser  (or  similar  phrases) :  Without 
any  intelligence  or  information ;  still  in  utter  igno- 
rance. 

*wise-hearted,  a.  Wise,  skillful,  experienced, 
dexterous. 

"And  every  wine-hearted  among  you  shall  come,  and 
make  all  that  the  Lord  hath  commanded."— Exodus  xxiv. 
10. 

•wise-like,  a.  Resembling  that  which  is  wise 
or  sensible;  judicious.  (Scotch.) 

wise-man,  s.  A  man  skilled  in  hidden  arts ;  a 
sorcerer,  a  wizard. 

"I  pray  you  tell  where  the  wise-man,  the  conjuror 
dwells."— Peele:  Old  Wives  Tale,  p.  449. 

*wise-woman,  «. 

1.  A  woman  skilled  in   hidden  arts;   a  witch,  a 
sorceress. 

"Pray  was  *t  not  the  wine-woman  of  Brentford?"— 
Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iv.  5. 

2.  A  midwife.    (Scotch.) 

IT  In  sense  2,  perhaps  a  direct  translation  of  Fr. 
femme  sage,  and  thus  a  relic  of  the  old  connection 
'between  Franco  and  Scotland. 

wife,  s.  [A.  S.  wise;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wijs;  Icel. 
•vis,  in  comp.  adAntris=otherwise ;  Dan.  viis;  Sw. 
via;  O.  H.  Ger.  wisa;  Ger.  weise.  Wise  and  guise 
are  doubtlets.]  Manner;  way  of  being  or  acting; 
mode,  guise. 

"It  thundered  and  lightened  inmost  fearful  wise."— 
Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

^[  As  an  independent  word  wise  is  now  obsolete, 
except  in  such  phrases  as  in  any  wise,  in  no  wise, 
on  this  wise,  &c. 

"He  shall  in  nowise  lose  his  reward."— Matthew  x.  42. 
In  composition   it  is  often  used,  as  in  likewise, 
otherwise,  lengthwise,  when  it  lias  the  same  force 
as  -ways,  as  lengthways. 

•IT  To  make  wise :  To  make  show  or  pretense ;  to 
pretend,  to  feign. 

"They  made  wise  as  if  the  gods  of  the  woods  .  .  . 
should  appear  and  recite  those  verses." — Puttetiham:  Eng- 
lisli  Poesie. 

wife,  r.  i.  [Etym.  unknown.]  To  lean  from  the 
perpendicular,  as  a  spinning  top  while  spinning. 

wife'-a-cre  (ore  as  k§r),  s.  [0.  Dut.  wijssegger 
=a  wise-sayer,  from  GT.  weissager,  from  M.  H- 
Ger.  wizagdn,  wlzsagen,  wtssagen,  =  a  soothsayer,  a 
prophet,  from  wizago=a  prophet,  from  O.  H.  Ger. 
wizan;  A.  S.  witan  (Lat.  video)  =  to  see.  Hence  the 
true  meaning  is  a  soothsayer;  tho  O.  H.  Ger. 
wtzago  corresponding  to  A.  S.  viitega,  witiga=a 
prophet.] 

*1.  A  learned  or  wise  man ;  a  sayer  of  wise  things. 

"Pythagoras  lerned  muche,  .  .  .  becomming  a 
myghtye  u-yseacre." — Leland. 

2.  One  who  makes  pretensions  to  great  learning 
or  wisdom;  hence,  contemptuously  or  ironically,  a 
would-be  wise  person,  a  fool,  a  simpleton. 

"There  were,  at  that  time,  on  the  bench  of  justices 
many  Sir  Paul  Eithersides,  hard,  unfeeling,  superstitious 
wiseacres."—  Ben  Jonson:  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  v.  6. 
(Motel.) 

'wife -ling,  s.  fEng.  wise;  dimin.  suff.  -liny.] 
One  who  pretends  to  be  wise  ;  a  wise-acre. 

"These  wiselings,  that  show  themselves  fools  in  so 
speaking." — Donne:  Septuagint,  p.  214. 

wlfe'-lyS  *wis-llche,  *wise-li,  adv.  [Eng.  wise, 

1.  In  a  wise,  discreet,  or  prudent  manner;  with 
wisdom,  prudence,  or  discretion ;  prudently,  judi- 
ciously. 

"  Of  one  that  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  2. 

2.  Craftily,  cunningly,  with  art  or  stratagem. 
"Let    us    deal  wisely   with  them,  lest   they    multiply 

...    and  fight  against  us." — Exodus  i.  10. 

wis-ened,  a.    [WIZENED.] 

*wlf e  -ness,  *wise-nesse,  s.  [English  wise,  a.; 
•ness.]  Wisdom. 

"  And  thou  se  a  wise  man  for  his  goodnesse  and  wise- 
nesse  wolt  thou  not  do  him  worship?" — Chaucer:  Testa- 
ment of  Love,  bk.  ii. 


boll,    boy-;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    af ;     expect,     Jfenophon,    e?ist.   pn  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -,ion,      -fion  =  znfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  sliiis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


wiserine 

wi  -s.er-Ine,  wi  -fer-Ite  (w  as  v),».  [After  Herr 
Wiser  of  Zurich;  suff.  -He  (Jfin.).] 

Mineralogy  : 

1.  A  name  given  by  Kenngott  to  a  mineral  occur- 
ring in  small  square  prisms  with  square  pyramids 
implanted  on  crystals  of  iron-glance  ("  eisenrose"). 
The  same  as  XENOTIME  (q.  v.). 

2  A  mineral  occurring  in  somewhat  complex 
crystal-forms  sent  to  Klein  under  this  name  was 
found  to  be  Anatase  (q.  v.).  Found  implanted  on 
the  sides  of  fissures  of  the  schists  of  the  Binnen- 
thaLWallis,  Switzerland. 

3.  The  same  as  RHODOCHROSITE  (q.  v.). 


wish,  *wische,  *wisshe,  v.i.&t.  lA. 
teltcan=to  wish,  from  trasc=a  wish  (a..  v.)  ; 
with  Dut.  wetuchen;  Icel.  ceskja;  Dan.  tmtke;  Sw. 
(mska  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  wunscan  :  Ger.  wunteken.  An  n 
appears  therefore  to  have  been  lost  from  the  Eng- 
lish word,  the  proper  form  of  which  should  be  ninth. 
From  the  same  root  as  Sansc.  vim—to  ask  ;  English 
win  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  have  a  wish  or  desire  ;  to  cnerish  a  desire, 
either  for  what  is,  or  for  what  is  not  supposed  to  be 
attainable  ;  to  long.    (Followed  by  for  before  the 
object  desired.) 

"The  sweets  we  wish  for." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  LucrecerSffi. 

2.  To  be  disposed  or  incliued  ;  to  have  certain  feel- 
ings (with  well  or  t'H)  ;  as,  He  wishes  well  (or  ill) 
toward  you. 

*3.  To  hope  or  fear  in  a  slight  degree,  or  with  a 
preponderance  of  fear  over  hope. 

MI  wish  it  may  not  prove  some  ominous  foretoken  of 
misfortune,  to  have  met  with  each  a  miser  a»  1  am."  — 
Sit—j. 

B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  desire  ;  to  long  for. 

"1  would  not  wish  any  companion." 

Shakeep.:  Temptrt,  iii.1. 

2.  Followed  by  an  infinitive  or  clause. 

"I  wish  above  all  things  that  thou  majrest  prosper."— 
S  John  2. 

3.  To  frame  or  express  a  desire  or  wish  concern- 
ing; to  desire  to  be  (with  words  completing  the 
sense). 

"He  coald  wish  himself  in  Thames."  —  Shakefp.:  Henry 
V.,  iv.  1. 

4.  To  imprecate  or  call  down  upon  ;  to  invoke. 
"Let  them  be  driven  backward,  and  pnt  to  shame  that 

wish  me  evil."  —  Psalm  il.  14. 

*5.  To  ask,  to  desire,  to  invite,  to  request,  to  bid. 
"I  will  wish  thee  never  more  to  dance." 

Shakeap.:  Love's  Labors  Lost,  v.  2. 

*6.  To  recommend  ;  to  commit  to  another's  confi- 
dence, kindness,  or  care  with  favoring  representa- 
tions ;  to  commend  with  a  view  to  the  acceptance  of. 

"If  I  can  by  any  means  light  on  a  fit  man  to  teach  her 
that  wherein  she  delights,  I  will  wish  him  to  her  father." 
—  Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

wish,  *wusch,  subst.  [A.  S.  wusc  ;  cogn.  with 
O.  Dut.  wunsch;  Icel.Osk;  O.  H.  Ger.  wunsc  ;  Ger. 


I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  desire,  a  longing,  a  hankering  after. 
"Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought.' 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  iv  4. 

2.  An  expression  of  desire  ;  a  request,  a  petition  ; 
an  expression  of  a  kind  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
others,  or  an  imprecation  upon  them. 

"Blistered  be  thy  tongue, 
For  such  a  wish." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ill.  2. 

3.  That  which  is  desired  or  wished  for  ;  the  object 
of  desire.  t 

"  Be  assur'd    .    .     . 
Thy  wish,  exactly  to  thy  heart's  desire." 

Mtlton:  P.  L.,  viii.  451. 

II.  C'empur.  Kelig.:  A  word  often  occurring  in 
ancient  Teutonic  mythology,  and  used  to  signify 
the  sum-total  of  well-being  and  blessedness,  the 
fullness.  In  the  Middle  Age  Wish  (  Wunsch)  appears 
to  have  been  personified  by  the  poets  as  a  mighty 
creative  being.  (See  extract.) 

"That  Wish  was  personined,  and  very  boldly  by  the 
Christian  poets,  {^-abundantly  proved.  That  he  was  ever 
believed  in  as  a  person,  even  in  heathen  times,  is,  to  my 
thinking,  far  from  clear.  I  believe  some  German  schol- 
ars regard  the  notion  as  little  better  than  a  mare's  nest." 
—Orimm:  Deut.  Mythol.  (Eng.  ed.),  i.  143.  (Translator's 
note.) 

wish-bone,  «.    [WISHTXG-BOXE.] 
wish-child,  8. 
Anthropology: 

1.  An  adopted  chfld. 

2.  The  child  of  a  wish-wife  (q.  v.).    (Grimm.) 
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wish-maiden,  s. 

Anthrnp. :  A  valkyr  (q.  v.). 

"  The  Norse  Odinn  too  has  these  marwflotra-  <rhiI4fwrj 
and  vfafemotflM  in  bis  train."— Grimm:  Deut.  ilythot. 
(Eag.  ed.),  L  143. 

wish-wife, ». 

1.  A  female  deity  :  especially  one  acting-is  a>  haact- 
maid  to  the  gods,  and  as  a  revealer  and  guardian  to 
men. 

'1.  \  snperoatnral  being  whose  presence- her  mor- 
tal lover  can  procure  by  wishing  for  it.  (tetimm.) 

'wish  -a  We,  a.  [Eng.  wish,  v. ;  -able.]  C apable 
or  worthy  of  being  wished  for  or  desired :  desirable. 

"The  glad  and  ir/*AaWc  tidinges  of  suluocion."; — L'dall: 

wished,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [WISH,  v.] 

•wish,  -edljf,  adr.  [Eng.  wished;  -ly.]  Accord- 
ing to  desire. 

"What  coulci  have  happened  unto  him  more  wishedly, 
than  with  hi*  great  honor  to  keep  the  town  still.?" — 
Knolles:  Hist.  »f  Titrke*. 

wish  -8r,  ».    [Enirlish  wish,  v. ;  -er.]    One-  who- 
wishes ;  one  who  expresses  a  wish  or  desire. 
•*  Wisher*  were  ever  fools." 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv  13; 


wistly 


With -f  41.  *wteh-f  fill,  o.    [English  wi«A(l) 

1.  Having  or  cherishing  wishes;   desirous   (fol- 
lowed by  of  before  the  object  of  desire) ;  as,  to-  be 
trishful  of  one's  company. 

2,  Showing,  or  arising  from  desire;  longing,,  wist- 
ful. 

"  Yet  thro'  the  gate  they  cast  a  wishful  eye." 

Thornton:  Castle  of  Indolence,. L.Zt. 

*3-  Desirable ;  exciting  wishes  or  desire. 
"An,!  forth  her  bringing  to  the  joyous  light. 
Whereof  she  long  had  lackt  the  wishfull  sight" 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  iL.S>L 

*wlsh  -f  41-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  wishful;  -(».]  In  a 
wishful  manner;  with  strong  or  ardent  desk*; 
earnestly,  wistfully. 

"I  sat  looking  wishfully  at  the  clock." — I'llT,  No.  87. 

*wlsh -f  4l-ness,  «.  [Eng.  wishful;  -nest.]  Th» 
quality  or  state  of  being  wishful ;  longing ;  strong 
in  ardent  desire. 

"Sadness  and  softness,  hopefulness,  wishfulntas-.'* 
Taylor:  Isaac  Comenu«y iii-1. 

Wish  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [WISH,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  o*  particip.  adj. : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Anthrop.:    Connected    with   or   bestowed    by 
Wish  [WISH, ».,  II.  ] ;  bestowing  the  best  that  the 
heart  can  wish.    Tne  expression  is  borrowed  from 
Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  mythology,  though  the 
idea  is  found  in  the  folk-tales  of  many  other  races. 
Grimm  (Deut.  Mythol.)  identifies  the  wishing  purse 
of  Fortunatus,  which   was  never  empty,  with  the 
Cornucopia;    his  wishing  cap,  which   transported 
him  from  place  to  place,  with  the  petasas  of  Her- 
mes; and  in  the  wishing  rod,  credited  with  the 
power  of  enabling  its  owner  to  discover  and  obtain 
gold  or  other  treasure  buried  in  the  earth, he  sees  a 
reference  to  the  (,'aduceus. 

C.  As  subst. :  A  wish,  a  desire ;  the  expression  of 
a  wish. 

"  Her  longings,  wishings,  hopes,  all  finished  be." 
Davies:  Immort.  of  the  Soul,  zzz. 

wishing-bone,  wish-bone,  «.  The  forked  bone 
in  a  fowl's  breast;  the  merry-thought  (q.  v.). 

wishlng-cap,  s.    [WISHING,  2.] 

wishing-purse,  s.    [WISHING,  2.] 

wishing-rod,  s.    [WISHING,  2.] 

•wish -If,  *wishe-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  wish  (I),  s. ; 
-ij/.]  Earnestly. 

"  Pore  better  and  more  wishely  with  his  olde  eyen  vpon 
Saynt  Johns  ghospell." — Sir  T.  More:  Workes,  p.  1,134. 

Wish  -t6n-wlsh,  s.    [North  Amer.  Indian.] 

Zo6l.:  Cynomys  ludovicianus.  (Ripley  <t  Dana.) 
[PRAIRIE-DOG.] 

twlsh  -wash,  s.  [A  reduplication  of  wash.]  Any 
weak  thin  liquor  for  drinking. 

wish  -f  -wash-?,  a.  &  s.  [A  reduplication  of 
loashy.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Very  thin,  weak,  and  poor ;  originally 
applied  to  liquids ;  hence  poor,  feeble,  wanting  in 
substance  or  body. 

"  If  you  are  a  Coffin,  you  are  sawn  out  of  no  wishy- 
washy  elm  board."— Kinysley:  Westward  Ho!  ch.  viii. 

B.  As  subst.:    Any  sort  of  thin,  weak,  or  poor 
liquor.    (Colloq.) 

*wis  -ker,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  lie. 
"  Suppose  I  tell   her  some  damned  wisker."— Plautus 
made  English,  p.  9. 


*wls  -ket,  s.  [Etym.  dcubtful.J  A  basket.  (Eng. 
Prov.) 

*wls  -If.  adr.  [Icel.  ris»=certain,  from  rira=t» 
know.]  [WiT,  t'.]  Surely,  certainly. 

"Yet  was  he  blent  and  God  wot,  so  ben  mo. 
That  wenen  wisly  that  it  be  not  so." 

Chxueer:  C.  T,  9,989. 

wisp,  *wips,  *wispe,  *we«p,  *wysp,  t,  [As  in 
other  cases  where  sp  and  pa  are  interchanged,  the 
spelling  with  ps  is  the  older ;  ef.  ham,  claw,  wasp, 
Ac.  The  A.  S.  form  would  bewips,  but  it  does  not 
ocrnr;  and  the  final  8  is  formative,  trip*  being 
closely  connected  with  wipe-.  We  find  also  Low 
Ger.  wifp—n  wisp  .  .  .  Sir.  dial.  r»pj>=»»  ear 
of  lye,  also  a  little  sheaf  or  bundle,  (flkeat.) 

1.  A  bundle  of  straw,  hay,  or  other  like  substance. 
"Be  had  died  on  a  wisp  of  straw:  without  medical  at- 

tandonce."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  £ri0.,.<$h.  xiv. 

2.  A  whisk,  a  small,  besom  or  bvoom. 

3.  Aa  ignis-fatuus  or  will-o'-the-wisp. 

"T»e  wi*p  that  flickers  where  no-  Soot  can  tread." 

Tennyson.  Prmoes*.     (Prol.  64.) 

*t.  A  disease  in  bullocks. 

*wisp-led,  (i.    Led  away  by  a  will-o'-the-wisp  c 
idle  fancy. 

"Faar  too  clear-sighted  to  be  wisp-ted."— Xlneteenlh 
tory.,  Sept.,  1881,  p.  436. 

wisp,  f.  t .    [Wisp, «.] 

1.  To*  brash  or  dress,  as  with  a  wisp* 

2.  To  rample.     (Prof.) 

*w\sf  -en,  a.    [Eng.  wisp ;  -en,]    Sltxto  of  a  i 
or  wisps  of  straw  or  some  similar  substance. 

"She-  kath   already  put    on    her    tetepen  garland." 
G.  Uarv«y:  Pierce's  Supererogation. 

wis-sad   u-la,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Rat.  t  A  genus  of  Malvea?.    Involucre  none;  < 

five^partite ;  petals  five;  capsule  five-eelled;  seeds 
reniiorm.  Shrubs  from  the  tropics  of  Asia  and 
America.  Wissadula  rostrata  is  at  native  o£  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  Java,  tropical  Africa  and  Amer- 
ica, and  is  cultivated  in  Ceylon  and  India.  The' 
bark  abounds  in  useful  flaxen  tibons;  it  also  yields 
u  good  hemp. 

•wisse,  *wise,  ».  t.  [A.  S.  wlsian;  O.  Low  6er. 
vritean  ;  Icel.  visa ;  O.  H.  Ger.  wisa.n,  wissan~]  To 
teach,  to  show,  to  instruct. 

"Or  we  depart  I  shal  thee  so.wel  wi9»t, 
That  of  miu  nous  ne  shalt  tlioa  oavec  misse," 

Chaiuer:  C.  T.,.«vSe3. 

wist,  pret .  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Wrr,  r.] 
wls-tar  -I-a,  subst.   [Xamed'aJtert'aspairWistar 
(1761-1818) ,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  I 


, 
of  Pennsylvania.] 

/;,./.:  A  genus  of  Galege*.  Oimbing  shrubs, 
with  pinnate  leaves,  and  axillary  aud  terminal 
racemes  of  lilac-colored  flower*.  Two  species  are 
best  known,  Wistaria  chinewis,  from  China,  and 
TiV.frutescens,  from  North'  A\m4*ica. 

*WiSte,pref.  &pa.  par..of  v.    [Wrr,  v.l 

Wist  -f  41,  a.  [A  word  of  doubtful  oripin.  Accord- 
ing to  Skeat  it  is  nothing-move  than  a  corruption  of 
wishful,  which  was  once  common,  and  which  it  h;i> 
supplanted.  The  change'  in  form  is  probably  due  to 
confusion  with  wistly,  which  was  itself  a  corrup- 
tion of  Mid.  Eng.  wisly:  (q.T.).3 

1.  Earnestly  or  cagstly  attentive;  carefully  or 
anxiously  observant. 

*'  These  wistful  myriads  eye  their  prey." 

Scott:  Don  KtMlerick,  Cone.  T. 


f.  Full      Of 

thoughtful. 


thought ;    pensive,    contemplative 


"  Why,  Grubbinol,  dost  thon  so  wistfitl  seem?" 

'•'" v:  Pastorals,  Friday  1. 

3.  Pensive  or  melancholy  from  the  absence  or 
want  of  something;  earnest  from  a  feelingof  desire; 
longing. 

"  I  cast  many  a  wistful,  melancholy  look  toward  toe 
»ea."—  Swift.    (Toad.) 
wist  -f  nl-1? ,  adv.    [Eng.  wistful;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  wistful  manner;  longingly,  wishfully. 

"Wistfully  she  raised 
Her  head  from  off  her  pillow  to  look  forth." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i, 

2.  Earnestly,  attentively. 

3.  Thoughtfully,  musingly,  pensively. 

wist  -f  til-ness,  s.    [English  wistful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  wistful, 
twls'-tl-tl,  «.    [OuiSTiTi.] 
•wlst'-lBss,  a.    [Eug.  wist ; -less.]    Unknowing. 
"Wistlfits  what  I  did,  half  from  the  sheath 
Drew  the  well-tempered  blade." 

Southey:  Joan  of  Arc,  bk.  i. 

•wist  -If ,  adv.    [WISTFUL,.] 

1.  ObservinRly,  attentively,  earnestly,  closely. 

2.  Wistfully,  longingly.    (A  doubtful  use.) 


fate     fat     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
or.  '  wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     wh6,     sin;     mate,     cub,     cttre,    unite,     car,    rule,    fill;     try;     Syrian,     a,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  Kw. 


wit 


4529 


par.  iriat),  v.  i.  or  t.    [A.  S.  «>ifan=to  know  (pr.  t.  ic 
wdt,thti  wdnt,he  wat;  pi.  wtfon;  subj.  sing,  wife. 


wit  *wlt-en  *witte,  *wy-ten,  (pr.  t.  wot,  wost,  events  cast  their  shadows  before"— which,  ashore- 
ico(  •  pi.  «!iYe«;'pa.  t.  twist,"wiste,*wi/st,*wot,i>a.  marks,  would  be  witty  if  it  were  not  sublime.  The 
rt  *•  •*-  •--  ' ' —  *  -'-  awe  aud  reverence  awakened  by  the  highest  sub- 
jects connected  with  our  faith  also  destroy  tho  im- 
pn>ssk>n  of  wit;  but  in  the  works  of  many  of  our 
most  eminent  religious  writers,  and  even  in  the 
Scriptures,  may  be  found  happy  combinations, 
which,  but  for  the  sanctity  of  the  subject,  would 
awaken  the  sense  of  wit.  An  unexpected  fitness, 
then,  soems  to  form  the  osfcnceof  wit;  and  as  the 
same  writer  we  have  referred  to  observes,  among 
the  uneducated  and  children  the  same  kind  of  feel- 
ing is  often  awakened  by  a  combination  of  things  as 
well  as  of  thoughts,  such  as  the  putting  together  of 
a  puzzle.  (Trench:  Synonyms.) 

8.  One  who  has  genius,  fancy,  or  humor ;  a  P?rson 
of  learning  and  refined   ideas;   an   accomplished 
scholar. 

"He  did  not,  however,  in  the  least  affect  the  character 
of  a  wit  or  of  an  orator."— Mocaulay:  Hist.  I*ng.,  ch.  vii. 

9.  In  modern  usage  one  distinguished  or  noted  for 
bright  or  amusing  sayings ;  a  humorist. 

"  The  tails  and  the  Puritans  had  never  been  on  friendly 
terms." — .Vacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

10.  (PI.) :  The  understanding,  the  intellect. 

"His  wits  are  not  so  blunt." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  iii.  6. 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Botany:  (I)  Hyoscyamus  luteus;  (2)  Nicotiana 
rustica.    (Britten  dt  Holland.)    [TOBACCO.] 

2.  Phrenol. :  The  faculty  which  disposes  its  pos- 
sessor to  mirthfulness.    Alone,  or  in  combination 
with  other  faculties,  it  produces  the  tendency  to 
mirth,  humor,  satire,  &c.    Spnrzheim  classified  it 
with  the  affective  faculties.    Gall  and  Combe  con- 
sidered it  intellectual.    It  is  situated  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  forehead,  toward  one  side. 

If  1.  At  one's  wits'  end :  At  a  complete  loss  what 
further  steps  or  measures  to  adopt;  having  ex- 
hausted the  last  known  plan  or  contrivance. 

"  Now  your  counsels, 
For  I  am  at  my  wits'  end." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.:  Mad  Lover,  iv. 

•2.  The  five  wits :  An  old  expression,  sometimes 
used  for  the  five  senses,  but  oftener  ^defined  com- 
mon wit,  imagination,  fantasy,  estimation,  memory. 
"  My  Jive  teits  nor  my  five  senses  can 
Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  from  serving  thee. 

Shakesp.;  Sonnet,  141. 

•Wit-cracker,  s.    One  who  breaks  jests ;  a  joker. 
"A  college  of  wit-crackers  cannot  flout  me  out  of  my 
humor." — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  v. 9. 

•wit-craft, ». 

1.  Art  of  reasoning ;  logic. 

2.  Contrivance,  invention,  wit. 

"  He  was  no  body  that  could  not  hammer  out  of  his 
name  an  invention  by  this  wit-craft,  and  picture  it  accord- 
ingly."— Camden:  Remains. 

•wit-Jar,  s.    A  head. 

"  Dr.  Hale  ...  has  brought  me  back  my  wit-jar." — 
Richardson:  Clarissa,  viii.  249. 

•wit-snapper,  s.    One  who  affects  wit. 
"Goodly  lord,  what  a  wit-snapper  are  you  !"—  Shakesp.: 
Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  6. 

•wit-Starved,  adj.  Barren  of  wit;  destitute  of 
genius. 

•wit-tooth,  s.  A  wisdom-tooth  (q.  v.).  [P.  Hol- 
land: Pliny,  bk.  xii.,  ch.  xxv.) 

•wit-wanton,  a.    Over  subtle. 

"  Wit-wanton  men." — Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  xiv.  4. 
•wit-worm,  s.    One  that  feeds  ou'.wit ;  a  canker 
of  wit. 

"  Thus  to  come  forth  so  suddenly  a  wit-worm." 

Ben  Jonson. 


pi.  witon;  pa.  t.  wiite,  wisse;  2d  pers.  wisses,  pi. 
wiston;  pa.  par.wisO. '  Allied  to  witan=to  see  (pa. 
t.  trite,  pi.  loiton).  It  is  clear  that  ic  wat  is  really 
an  old  past  tense  (prob.  of  w£fcm),used  as  a  pres- 
ent, causing  the  necessity  of  creating  a  new  past 
tense,  wisse,  or  wiste  which  is,  however,  of  great 
antiquity  .  .  .  The  gerund  is  to  witanne,  whence 
Mod.  English  to  wit.  Cogn.with  Dut.  welen  (p.t. 
wist,  pa.  par.  geweten) ;  Icel.  vita  (pr.  t.  veit ;  pa.  t. 
vissa ;  pa.  par.  vitadhr) ;  Dan.  vide  (pr.  t.  veed ;  pa. 
t.  vidste ;  pa.  par.rids() ;  Sw.  veto.  (pr.  t.  vet ;  pa.  t. 
visste ;  pa.  par.  wren) ;  Ger.  wissen  (pr.  t.  weiss ;  pa. 
t.  wusste ;  pa.  par.  gewunst) ;  Goth,  wit  an  (pr.  t. 
wait;  pa.  t.  wissa) ;  Lat.  i-ideo=to  see;  Gr.  idein= 
to  see;  otda=I  know;  Sansc.  tn'd=to  perceive,  to 
know.  Wit  is  the  infin.  mood ;  to  wit  (as  in  "  We  do 
you  to  wit")  is  the  gerund;  wot  is  the  1st  and  3d 

Eers.    of    the    present    indicative,    the  3d  person 
eing    often     corruptly    written    wotteth;     wost 
(later  form  wottest)   is  the    2d    pors.  sing,  of  the 
same  tense ;  wiste  (later  wist),  is  the  pa.  t.,  nnd  via 
is  the  pa.  par.    (Skeat,)"] 
1.  To  know,  to  learn :  to  be  or  become   aware. 

>(Used  either  with  or  without  an  object.) 
(1)  Infinitive: 
"And  his  sister  stood  afar  off  to  wit  what  would  be  done 
unto  him." — Exodus  ii.  4. 
21  Present  tense : 

*'I  toot  well  where  he  is." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 

(3)  Past  tense  : 

"He  wist  not  what  to  say,  for  they  were  all  afraid."— 
Mai*  ix.  6. 

(4)  Present  participle : 

"As  witting  I  no  other  comfort  have." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  I.,  li.6. 

II  To  wit  is  used  chiefly  to  call  attention  to  some- 
thing particular,  or  as  introductory  to  a  detailed 
statement  of  what  has  just  before  been  mentioned 
generally,  and  as  equivalent  to  namely ;  as,  There 
were  three  present,  to  wit,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Black, 
and  Mr.  Brown. 

•2.  To  joke. 

"Bristow  doth  pretend  to  wit  it  on  his  pulpit-libell."— 
Beylin:  Life  of  Laud,  p.  280. 

wit,  •'Vitte,  *wyt,  s.  [A.  S.  icjt= knowledge, 
from  «ufan=to  know;  cogn.  with  Icel.  vit;  Dan. 
•rid:  Sw.  vett;  O.  H.  German  wiggi ;  German  ici'tz.] 
[WiT,  «.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Knowledge,  understanding. 

"As  concernynge  maliciousnes,  be  chyldren,  but  in 
Wlrf  be  perfecte."— 1  Corinth.  xiv.  20.  (1561.) 

2.  The    mental    powers ;    intellect ;    intellectual 
power. 

"My  wit  untrained  in  any  kind  of  art." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  ft.  I.,  i.  2. 

3.  A  superior  degree  of  intelligence  or  understand- 
ing; bright  reasoning  powers ;  wisdom,  sagacity. 

"If  I  might  teach  thee  wit,  better  it  were, 
Though  not  to  love,  yet,  love,  to  tell  me  so." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  140. 

4.  Common  sense ;  sense. 

"  I  have  the  wit  to  think  my  master  is  a  kind  of  knave." 
— Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  iii.  1. 

5.  Imaginative  and  inventive  faculty ;  power  of 
invention ;  contrivance,  ingenuity. 

"Past  the  wit  of  man  to  say  what  dream  it  was." 

Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iv.  1. 

6.  The  power  of  original  combination  under  the 
influence  of  the  imagination. 

_  who  have  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  prompt  memo- 
ries have  not  always  the  clearest  judgment,  or  deepest 
reason." — Locke:  Hum.  Vnderst.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xi. 

7.  The  faculty  of  associating  ideas  in  a  new  and 
ingenious,  and  at  the  same  time  natural  and  pleas- 
ing way,  exhibited  in  apt  language  and  felicitous 
combination  of  words  and  thoughts,  by  which  un- 
expected resemblances  between  things  apparently 
unlike  are  vividly  set  before  the  mind,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  shock  of  pleasant  surprise ;  facetiousness. 

"True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  drest. 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  exprest. 
Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  97. 

If  Perhaps  the  clearest  definition  of  wit  would  be 
that  it  is  a  combination  of  ideas  which  creates  a 
feeling  of  surprise  at  the  unexpected  congruity  of 
things  apparently  incongruous.  Hence  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  power  of  comparison  that  creates 
wit;  but  there  are  many  unexpected  combinations 
of  this  character,  which,  as  Sydney  Smith  justly  ob- 
eerves,  would  be  witty  if  they  wore  not  sublime  or 
beautiful.  A  strong  sense  of  grandeur  or  beauty 
overpowers  or  takes  away  the  sense  of  wit.  He  in- 
stances the  idea  in  Campbell's  Lochiel — "  Coming 


witchcraft 

4.  A  bewitching  or  charming  young  woman ;  a 
woman  possessed  of  bewitching  or  fascinating  at- 
tractions. 

1T  To  be  no  witch :  To  be  rather  stupid ;  to  be  not 
very  clever. 

"The editor  (s  clearly  no  witch  at  a  riddle."— Carlyle: 
Miscell.,  iii.  61. 

witch-balls,  s.  pi.  Interwoven  masses  of  the 
stems  of  herbaceous  plants,  often  met  with  on  the 
steppes  of  Tartary.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

•witch-finder,  s.  A  professional  discoverer  of 
witches  ;  one  whose  services  were  taken  advantage  of 
formerly  when  the  prosecution  of  so-called  witches 
was  in  vogue. 

' '  A  notorious  witch-finder  in  the  seventeenth  century 
Matthew  Hopkins  .  .  .  hanged  one  year  no  less  than 
sixty  reputed  witches  in  his  own  county  of  Essex."—  Addit 
*  Arnolds  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  864. 

witch-hag,  s. 

Ornith.:  A  local  name  for  the  Swallow  (q.  T.)  in 
Caithness. 

"  Among  the  superstitious  of  Caithness,  the  Swallow  ia 
-•    •  •"     — " — "-'—under 


•wlt'-an,  s.  [A.  S.  =  the  wise  men.]  The  Witen- 
agemot  (q.  v.). 

witch  (1),  *wicche,  *witche,  s.  [A.  S.  wicca=a 
wizard ;  wicce  =  a  witch.  Wicce  is  tho  fern,  of  wicca, 
and  wicca  is  a  corruption  of  witga,  a  common  ab- 
breviated form  of  wltirja,  witega=a  prophet,  sooth- 
sayer, wizard  .  .  .  from  wltan=te>  see.  Cf.  Icel. 
vitki  a  wizard,  whence  vitka=to  bewitch.  The 
Icel.  vitki  is  from  vtra=to  know,  as  A.  S.  wltga, 
orig.=a  seer,  is  from  wltan  =  to  see,  allied  to 
witan=ta  know.  (Skeat.)]  [WISEACRE.] 

•1.  A  man  given  to  the  black  art ;  a  sorcerer,  a 
wizard. 

"  There  was  a  man  in  that  citie  whose  name  was  8y- 
mount  a  wicche."—  Wyctiffe:  Acts  viii.  9. 

2.  A  woman  supposed  to  have  formed  a  compact 
with  the  devil  or  with  evil  spirits ;  and  by  their 
means  to  be  enabled  to  operate  supernaturally ;  a 
sorceress. 

3.  A  term  of  reproach  for  an  old  and  ngly  woman, 
with  no  reference  to  the  practice  of  sorcery. 

"  Foul  wrinkled  witch,  what  makest  thou  in  my  sight?" 
—Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 


S.  Smiles:  Robert  Dick,  p.  97. 

witch-meal,  subtt.  The  powdery  pollen  of  Lyco-' 
podium  clavatum,  or  Club-moss.  [LYCOPODIUM.]  ' 

witch-meat, «.    [WITCHES'  BUTTER,  2.] 

•witch-note,  s.  A  weird  note  or  sound.  (.Scott: 
Glenfinlas.) 

Witch-Ointment,  subst.  An  ointment  made  of 
repulsive  ingredients  and  supposed  to  possess  magi- 
cal powers. 

"The  mediaeval  witch-ointments  which  brought  vision- 
ary beings  into  the  presence  of  the  patient,  transported 
him  to  the  witches'  sabbath,  enabled  film  to  turn  into  a 
beast."— Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1878),  ii.  418. 

twitch-ridden,  adj.  Ridden  or  tormented  by 
witches.  [HAG-RIDDEN.] 

•witch-wolf,  s.    A  werewolf  (q.  T.). 

"Called  by  the  inhabitants  lougarous,  in  English 
tottch-wolves." — Adams:  Works,  ii.  119. 

witch  (2),  wy^h  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  wtce=a  kind  of 
tree.]  A  kind  of  tree,  probably  a  witch-elm  or 
witch-hazel, 

witch-elm,  wych-elm,  s. 

Bot. :  Ulmun  montana.  It  is  a  large  tree  eighty 
to  a  hundred  feet  high;  the  trunk  with  an  occa- 
sional girth  of  fifty  feet ;  the  twigs  pubescent,  the 
leaves  doubly  or  trebly  serrate,  the  stamens  four 
to  six  with  purple  anthers,  the  seed  in  the  center  of 
the  oblong  or  sub-orbicular  samara.  Indigenous  ia 
the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland.  Called  also 
the  Scotch  or  Mountain  Elm. 

witch-hazel,  wych-hazel,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Hamamelis  (q.  v.) ;  specif.,  Hama- 
melis  virginica.    It  is  a  shrub  from  eight  to  twelve 
feet  high,  with  large,  alternate,  obovate,  acute, 
dentate  leaves  and  axillary  clustered  yellow  flowers. 
It  grows  in  most  woods  in  North  America,  flowering 
in  October  and  November. 

2.  (Plural) :   The  order  Hamamelidaceee  (q.  v.). 
(Lindley.) 

3.  The  Witch-elm  (q.  v.). 
Witch-tree,  s.    The  Mountain-ash  (q.  v.) 
Witch,  v.  t.   [A.  S.  wiccian.']    [WlTCH,  subst.']    To 

bewitch,  to  fascinate,  to  enchant. 
"Am  I  not  toitch'd  like  her?  or  thou  not  false  like  him?" 
Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  iii.  2. 

witch  -craft,  *  witche-craft,  s.  [A.  S.  wicce- 
crceft,  from  wicce  —  a.  witch,  and  craft— craft,  art.] 

1.  The  practices  of  witches;  a  supernatural 
power  which  persons  were  formerly  supposed  to 
obtain  by  entering  into  a  compact  with  the  devil. 
The  compact  was  sometimes  express,  whether  oral 
or  written,  wheu  tho  witch  abjured  God  and  Christ, 
and  dedicated  herself  wholly  to  the  evil  one ;  or 
only  implied,  when  she  actually  engaged  in  his  ser- 
vice, practiced  infernal  arts,  and  renounced  the 
sacraments  of  tho  church.  The  express  compact 
was  sometimes  solemnly  confirmed  at  a  general 
meeting,  at  which  tho  devil  presided,  and  some- 
times privately  made  by  the  witch  signing  the 
articles  of  agreement  witn  her  own  blood,  or  by  the 
devil  writing  her  name  in  his  "black  book."  The 
contract  was  sometimes  of  indefinite  duration,  at 
other' times  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  The 
witch  was  bound  to  be  obedient  to  the  devil  in 
everything,  while  the  other  party  to  the  act  de- 
livered to  the  witch  an  imp,  or  familiar  spirit,  to  be 
ready  at  call  and  to  do  whatever  was  directed. 
[FLY,  «.,  1. 1.  (5),H .]  He  further  engaged  that  they 
should  want  for  nothing,  and  be  able  to  assume 
whatever  shape  they  pleased  to  visit  and  torment 
thoir  enemins  and  accomplish  their  infernal  ends. 
The  belief  in  witchcraft  is  of  great  antiquity.  The 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jdwl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    tfils;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
•clan.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -,ion,      -slon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  sfcus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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punishment  for  witchcraft  was  death,  generally  by 
burning.  The  number  of  people  put  to  death  in 
England  has  been  estimated  at  about  30,000. 
Statutes  were  passed  against  witchcraft  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VI.,  Henry  VII.  (1541),  Elizabeth 
(1563),  and  James  I.  (1604).  During  the  sitting  of 
the  Long  Parliament  3,000  persons  are  said  to  have 
been  executed  on  the  charge  of  witchcraft.  Judi- 
cial convictions  were  checked  chiefly  by  the  firm- 
ness of  Judge  Holt,  who  in  about  ten  trials,  from 
1694  to  1701,  charged  the  juries  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  cause  them  to  bring  in  verdicts  of  acquittal. 

The  first  law  against  witchcraft  in  Scotland  was 
passed  in  1563.  The  last  victims  in  England  were 
Mrs.  Hie  Ices  and  her  daughter,  nine  years  of  ago, 
executed  in  1716,  and  the  last  in  Scotland  suffered 
in  1722.  Prosecution  for  witchcraft  was  abolished 
both  in  England  and  Scotland  by  9  George  II.,  c.  5 
(1736),  which  made  all  persons  pretending  to  use 
the  name  punishable  by  imprisonment.  By  a  sub- 
sequent Act,  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  IV., 
they  were  made  punishable  as  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds. Witchcraft  was  first  practiced  in  America 
in  1693  at  Salom,  Massachusetts.  It  broke  out  in 
the  family  of  Mr.  Parish,  a  minister.  A  company 
of  girls  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  a  W0at 
Indian  slave  to  study  **  black  art,"  They  suddenly 
began  to  act  mysteriously,  bark  like-  dogs,  and 
scream  at  something  unseen.  An  old  Indian  serv- 
ant was  accused  of  oewitching  them.  The  excite- 
ment spread  and  impeachments  multiplied.  A 
special  court  was  formed  to  try  the  accused,  and 
as  a  result  the  jails  rapidly  filled,  and  many  were 
condemned  to  death.  It  was  unsafe  to  express  a 
doubt  of  a  prisoner's  guilt.  Fifty-five  persons  suf- 
fered torture  and  twenty  were  executed.  (Barnes? 
Popular  History  of  the  United  States.)  Witches 
were  supposed  to  be  able,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  devil,  not  only  to  foretell  events,  but  to  produce 
mice  ana  vermin,  to  deprive  men  and  animals,  by 
touching  them  or  merely  breathing  on  them,  of 
their  natural  powers,  and  to  afflict  them  with  dis- 
eases, to  raise  storms,  &c.,  to  change  themselves 
into  cats  and  other  beasts,  &c.  General  assem- 
blies of  witches,  called" Witches'  Sabbaths," were 
held  yearly,  or  oftener,  at  which  they  appeared 
entirely  naked,  and  besmeared  with  an  ointment 
made  from  the  bodies  of  unbaptized  infants.  To 
these  meetings  they  were  supposed  to  ride  from 
great  distances  on  broomsticks,  pokers,  goats, 
hogs,  or  dogs,  the  devil  taking  the  chair  under  the 
form  of  a  goat.  Here  they  did  homage  to  their 
master,  and  offered  him  sacrifices  of  young  child- 
ren. &c.,  and  practiced  all  sorts  of  license  until 
cock-crowing.  Neophytes  were  introduced  to  the 
devil  at  these  meetings,  and  received  his  mark  on 
their  bodies,  in  token  that  they  had  sold  their 
souls  to  him.  [WALPDRGIS-XIGHT.] 

2.  Power  more  than  ordinary  or  natural ;  irresisti- 
ble influence ;  fascination. 

"She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pass'd; 
And  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them. 
This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  used." 

Rhakesp.;  Othello,  \.  3. 

twltch'-en,  s.    [WICKEN.] 
Witch -gr-y*,  s.    [Eng.wifcfc  (1),  s.;  -ery.] 
fl.  Sorcery,  enchantment,  witchcraft. 
"Immured  in  cypress  shades  a  sorcerer  dwells  .  .  . 
Deep-skilled  in  all  his  mother's  witcheries." 

Milton:  Comus,  523. 

2.  Fascination;  irresistible  or  entrancing  influ- 
ence. 

"  A  mask  that  leaves  but  one  eye  free, 
To  doits  best  at  witchery." 

Moore:  Light  of  the  Ifaram. 

witch -e$,  s.  pf.    [WITCH  (!),«.] 

witches'  besoms,  s.  /,/. 

Bot,:  The  tufted  bunches  produced  upon  the 
Silver  Fir  by  the  attack  of  a  fungus,  Peridermium 
elatinum. 

witches'  butter,  s. 

Botany : 

1*  The  popular  name  for  a  fungus,  Exidia  glandu- 
losa;  dark  brown  or  black,  and  of  jelly-like  consist- 
ence, with  small,  glandular  points  above  and  a 
rough  surface  below. 

2.  The  genus  Tremella  (q.  v.) ,  and  spec.  T.  nostoc. 
Named  from  its  buttery  appearance  and  its  rapid 
growth  in  the  night.  (Prior.)  Called  also  Witch- 
meat. 

witches'  milk,  *. 

Bot. :  Hippurts  vulgaris. 

witches'  sabbath,  s.  A  nocturnal  meeting  of 
witches,  such  as  is  described  under  Witchcraft,  1 
(q.  v.).  The  accounts  of  these  meetings  which  have 
come  down  to  us  are  either  purely  imaginary,  or 
based  on  traditions  of  old  pagan  rites.  (Cf .  Milton  : 
Comtw,  530-36.) 

"The  first  among  mediaeval  writers  to  notice  the 
tltchfs'  sabbath  was  Regino,  abbot  of  Frame,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century;  he  speaks  of  'wicked 


women/  who  say  that  they  attend  great  meeting  by 
night,  with  Diana,  the  poddess  of  the  pagans,  and  do  her 
bidding."— Addle  *  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  864. 

twitches'  thimble,  *. 
Bot.:  Silent  maritintrt. 

wltgh-et,*.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of  plane, 
with  a  conical  aperture  and  inclined  knifn,  which 
reduces  to  roundness  a  bar  which  is  rotated  as  it  is 
passed  therethrough. f 

witch  -Ing,  n<lj.  [WiTCH,  r.]  Bewitching,  en- 
chanting, fascinating. 

"All  shall  combine  their  witching  powers  to  steep 
My  convert's  spirit  in  that  softening  trance/' 

Jtfoore:  Veiled  Prophet. 

wltc,h  -Ing-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  witching;  -ly.]    In  a 
bewitching,  fascinating,  or  enchanting  manner. 
"There  eke  the  soft  delights,  that  witchingly 
Instil  a  wanton  sweetness  through  the  breast." 

Thom&un;  Castle  uf  Indolence,  i.  6. 

*wltch  -m6n-g§r,  subst.  [Eng.  witch  (1),  s.,  and 
monger.]  A  believer  in  witchcraft. 

"It  is  natural!  to  unnatural!  people,  and  peculiar  unto 
witohmongers  to  pursue  the  poore."— R.  Scott:  The  Discov- 
ery of  Witchcraft.  (Epistle  to  Lord  Manwood.  J 

*wite,  *wyte,  r.  t.  [A.  S.  wttan=to  punish,  to 
blame ;  wlte=a  punishment,  a  fine ;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
i*f/a=tofine;  viti—A  fine,  punishment;  Dut.  irijten 
=to  impute ;  wijte— imputation.]  To  blame,  to  cen- 
sure, to  reproach. 

''And  sooth  to  say  it  is  foolehardie  thing, 
Rashly  to  wyten  creatures  so  diuine." 

Spenser;  Colin  Clout. 
*Wlte(l),S.     [WlTE(l),V.J 

1.  A  punishment,  pain,  penalty,  or  mulct ;  a  fine. 

2.  Blame,  censure,  reproach. 

"  Sires,  let  me  have  the  wife" 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,422. 

*wite(2),8.   [WIT,*.] 

*wite-less.  *wite-lesse,  adj.  [Eng.  wife  (1),  s.; 
-less.'}  Blameless. 

"Ne  can  Willy  wite  the  witelfsse  heardgroome." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  August. 

wit  -Sn-ag-e-mot,  wit  -en-ag-e-mote,  s.  [A.  S. 
witena-gem6t=an  assembly  of  wise  men,  from 
witena,  gen.  pi.  of  itrifo=a  wise  man:  witan=to 
know,  and  gemot=a.  meeting,  an  assembly,  a  moot.] 

Eng.  Hist.:  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  great 
national  or  general  assembly  which  met  annually 
or  oftener,  whenever  the  king  kept  his  Christmas, 
Easter,  or  Whitsuntide,  as  well  to  dp  private  jus- 
tice as  to  consult  upon  public  business.  It  was 
composed  of  the  at  h  el  ings,  or  princes,  ealdormen, 
or  nobles,  the  large  landowners,  the  principal  eccle- 
siastics, Ac.  They  formed  the  highest  court  of 
judicature  in  the  kingdom,  and  their  concurrence 
was  necessary  to  give  validity  to  laws,  and  treaties 
with  foreign  states.  They  had  even  power  to  elect 
the  king,  and  if  the  throne  passed  to  the  heir  of  the 
late  king,  the  new  sovereign  had  to  be  recognized 
formally  by  the  witenagemot  at  a  meeting  assem- 
bled for  the  purpose. 

*wlt-ful,  a.  [Eng.  wit,  s. ;  and-fuH.],  Full  of 
wit,  knowledge,  or  wisdom ;  wise ;  Knowing ;  sen- 
sible. 

"  'Tis  passing  miraculous  that  your  dull  and  blind  wor- 
ship should  so  sodainly  turn  both  sightful  and  witful." — 
Chapman.-  Masque  of  Middle  Temple. 

with,  prep.  [A.  S.  widA=with,  and  also  often 
against  (a  sense  still  preserved  in  such  phrases  as 
to  fight  with=to  fight  against);  cogu.  with  Icel. 
rid/i=against,  by,  at,  with  Dan.  ved=by,  at;  Sw. 
rid=near,  by,  at.  With  has  toa  great  extent  taken 
the  placeof  A.  S.  and  Mid.  Eng.  mtrf=with,  which 
is  now  obsolete.]  [WITHERS.]  A  preposition  or 
particle  used  to  denote,  indicate,  designate,  or 
express : 

(1)  Competition,  antagonism,  or  opposition. 

"His  face  still  combating  with  tears." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  2. 

(2)  A  being  together  or  in  the  company  of;  com- 
panionship; company;  identity  of  place. 

"I  lingered  with  you  at  your  shop." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  Hi.  1. 

(3)  Mutual   action   or  suffering;  association   or 
union  in  action,  purpose,  thought,  feeling,  or  the 
like ;  partnership  ;  intercourse ;  sympathy. 

"  With  thee  she  talks,  with  thee  she  moans; 
With  thee  she  sighs,  with  thee  she  groans; 
With  thee  she  says:  'Farewell'  mine  own  f" 

Surrey:  Descript.  of  the  State  of  the'  Lover. 

(4)  Junction  or  community;  concomitance;  con- 
sequence, appendage,  addition ;  accessories,  accom- 
paniments. 

"  A  tongue  with  a  tang." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

(5)  Simultaneousness  ;  identity  of  time  or  imme- 
diate succession. 

"The  world  hath  ending  with  thy  life." 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  12. 


(6)  A  being  on  tin-  sid'1  or  in  favor  of;  sympathy, 
a.-.-i>tance,  friendship,  part  isanr-liip. 

"  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  ngwinst  me."— Matthew  xii.  80. 

(7)  Holding  a  place  in   the  estimation,  opinion, 

consideration,  judgment,  or  thought*  ;  upon. 

"Such  arguments  had  invincible  force  leith  those  pu^an 
philosophers  who  became  t'hrintiuus." — Addii*"it.   <  /<»/-/.  i 

(8)  A  means. 

"  I'll  smother  thee  irfth  kisse->." 

Shakt  -  •    •/  Ai'miis,  18. 

*(9)  Before  means  of  Donri9hment=on  or  upon. 
'To  dine  and   sup  with  water  and  bran."—  Shakesp 

Measure  fur  Mfamirr,  Iv.  3. 

(10)  A  cause. 

"He  burns  with  banhiul  shame:  she,  with  her  tears, 
Doth  quench  the  maiden  tmrni  nt,'  of  his  cheeks." 
Shtikesp.:   re  HUH  and  Adonis,  49. 

*(11)  An  external  agency  by  which  an  effect  i 
produced,  at  one  time  usually  (.and  at  present  ex 
clusively)  expressed  by  the  preposition  by. 

"  Brought  with  armed  men  hack  to  Messina." 

fihaketp.  •   Much  A<1»,  v.  4. 

(12)  Correspondence,  comparison,  likeness. 

"  Weigh  oath  with  oath." 
Shakesp.:  Midsummer  .Y/y/ir'.t  Drtam,  iii.  '-*. 

*(13)  Sometimes=like. 

"  As  if  with  Circe  she  would  change  my  shape." 

tiluikesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  /.,  v.  3. 

*(14)  At ;  in  consequence  of. 

"I  feel  remorse  in  myself  with  his  words." 

Shakesp.'  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  '» 

T  By,  wi'fft,   and  through   are   closely    allied 
many  of  their  uses,  and  it  is  difficult  to  lay  <l<»w- 
rule  by  which    their  uses  may  be  distinguish 
For  the  difference  between  with  and  by,  see 
Trench  (Synonyms)  further  discriminates  betw 
them  as  follows : 

"Whenever  a  certain  effect  is  implied  as  pn 
from  two  causes,  the  remote  and  original  cause  is 
pressed  by  the  use  of  by,  and  the  immediate  one  by  ir 
For  instance:  The  tree  was  cut  down  by  a  woodman  with 
an  axe.  If  we  said,  by  an  axe,  it  would  imply  some  free 
agency  on  the  part  of  the  axe.  With  a  woodman,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  imply  that  the  woodman  was  an  un- 
conscious instrument  in  the  tree's  destruction.  On  the 
other  hand,  whenever  a  conscious  agent  is  Implied,  we 
use  the  word  by.  In  general,  with  is  improper,  not  only 
when  a  conscious  agent  is  supposed,  but  when  the  agent 
is  personified  to  a  certain  degree  in  our  own  minds,  from 
its  action  being  apparently  voluntary.  By  and  with  are 
of  ten  used  when  no  agentis  spoken  of,  but  a  certain  ob- 
ject is  said  to  be  accomplished  by  certain  menus.  Hut  in 
this  case,  by  implies  that  the  means  used  are  essential; 
with,  only  that  they  are  useful  in  aiding  our  endeavors. 
Through  is  somewhat  different  from  the  other  words  men- 
tioned. It  often  implies  that  the  means  used  are  th» 
appointed  channels  for  the  conveyance  of  the  object  or 
advantage  specified;  as,  I  heard  the  news  through^  such  a 
person;  I  received  a  remittance  through  the  bank." 

^ With  Child:  Pregnant;  in  the  family  way. 
"She  was  found    with    child   of  the   Holy    Ghost."— 
Matthew  i.  18. 


with,  s.   [ 

*wlth-al ,  'with  -ail,  'wlth-alle,  adv.  &  prep. 
[Eng.  with  and  all.  It  has  taken  the  place  of  A.  S. 
mid  ealle=with  all,  wholly.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

*1.  With  the  rest,  together;  with  that  or  this. 
•'He  will  scarce  be  pleased  icfthal." 

Skaktsp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  ii.  7. 

2.  Atthesamo  time;  togetherwith  this  or  that;  in 
addition;  further. 

"And  Ahab  told  Jezebel  all  that  Elijah  hud  done,  and 
tcittial  how  he  had  slain  all  the  prophets  with  the  sword." 
— 1  Kings  xiz.  1. 

B.  Asprep.:  With.  Used  afterrelativesnr  i>quiva- 
lent  words,  being  separated  from  the  obji-ct  ;i"d 
placed  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or  clause. 

"  The  frnit  thereof  shall  be  wholly  to  praise  the  Lori 
teitluU."—Lcr.  ziz.  23. 

wlth'-9.m-lte,  s.  [After  Dr.  Witham,  wli<>  dis- 
covered it ;  suff .  -He  (Afm.).J 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Epidote  (q.  v.)  of  a  carmine 
red  color;  strongly  pleochroic.    Hardm-s*.  '1    '>' 
specific  gravity,  3'137.    Found  in  acicular  crystal* 
in  a  trap  rock  at  Glencoe,  Areyleshire. 

Wl-tha  -nI-», «.  [A  genus  founded  by  Pauquy, 
who  omits  to  state  why  ho  so  named  it.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Physalea>.    Calyx  campanula 
five-toothed;  corolla  catnpanulate,  the  limb  ni 
partite;  stamens  five,  inserted  in  the  tube  of  tf 
corolla,    not    prominent;  berry   enclosed   m    the 
enlarged  calyx,  two-celled,  with  several  snb-rem- 
form  seeds.    Small  shrubs,  chiefly  from  Spam  and 
the  Canary  Islands.     Withania  coagulant,  a  small 
Afghan  and  Indian  shrub,  produces  small  berriM, 
used  by  the  natives  in  coagulating  milk  to  make  it 
into  cheese.    The  dried  fruit,  which  is  alterative 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w£t,     here,     camel,     her,     thSre;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,    pit, 
or,     wi$re.    wolf,     w5rk,     whd,    s6n;     mate,    ctth,     cttre,    unite,    cftr,    rflle,    fftll;     try.    Syrian,     re,     ce  =  6;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  Kw. 


withbear 

and  diuretic,  is  given  in  India  in  dyspepsia, 
flatulent  colic,  and  chronic  liver  diseases.  The  root 
of  W.  somnifera,  another  Indian  species,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  tonic,  alterative,  and  aphrodisiac. 
narcotic  and  diuretic,  and  deobstruent ;  it  is  given 
in  India  in  consumption, debility,  and  marasmus; 
the  leaves,  which  are  very  bitter,  are  prescribed  in 
fevers,  and  the  fruit  as  a  diuretic ;  the  ground  root 
and  leaves  are  used  as  an  external  application  in 
carbuncles. ulcers,  and  painful  swellings.  (Calcutta 
Exhib.  Report.) 

•wlth-bear  ,  v.  t.  [English  with,  and  bear.]  To 
bring  together.  ( Wtjcliffe :  Isaiah  Ixii.  9. ) 

•wlth-Shild  ,  f.  t.  [Eng.  with,  and  child.]  To 
get  with  child. 

"  Wlthohilds  each  moment  his  owne  lawful!  wife." 
Sylvester:  Du  Bartas;  second  day,  first  week,  390. 

•wlth-draught  (aught  as  aft),  s.  [Eng.  with= 
against,  back,  and.  draught.]  Withdrawal. 

"/Lwithdraughtot  all  God's  favors."— Ward:  Sermons, 
p.  145. 

Wlth-draw  (past  tense  withdrew,  *withdrough. 
*icithdrowe,  past  par.  *withdrawen,  withdrawn) 
i:  t.  &  i.  [English  «,-i'fh=against,  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  draw,  v.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  draw  back  or  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  as — 

1.  To  cause  to  return  or  move,  as  from  an  ad- 
vanced position ;  to  move,  take,  or  remove  back  or 
away. 

"The  great  multitude  was  withdrawen  and  retournyd  to 
theyr  occupacyons."—  Fabyan:  Chronycle;  Charles  VII. 
(an.  1380). 

2.  To   take   back,  as   something   that  has   been 
given,  conferred,  or  enjoyed. 

"The  withdrawing  of  his  favor  and  grace."— Wyat:  Let- 
ter to  his  Son. 

3.  To   retract,  to  recall,  as   a   promise,    threat, 
•charge. 

"Wouldst  thou  withdraw  it  [thy  vow]?" 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

4.  To  take  back  or  away  from  a  state  of  being 
nsed. 

"Whenever  he  employs  any  part  of  it  in  maintaining 
unproductive  hands  of  any  kind,  that  part  is  from  that 
moment  withdrawn  from  his  capital." — Smith:  Wealth  of 
Kations,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  retire  from  or  quit  a  company  or 
place;  to  go  away ;  to  step  backward  or  aside;  to 
retire,  to  retreat,  to  recede. 

"I    know   the    cause  of  his   withdrawing." — Shakeap.: 
Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 
TI  In  this  sense  often  used  reflexively. 

"From  whence  he  privily  withdrew  himself." — Shakeap.. 
Rape  of  Lucrece.  (Arg.) 

Wlth-draw -al,  s.  [Eng.  withdraw;  -al.]  The 
act  of  withdrawing  or  taking  back ;  a  recalling ; 
retractation;  as,  the  withdrawal  of  a  promise  or 
threat. 

IT  Withdrawal  of  a  juror : 

Law :  The  withdrawal  of  a  juryman  by  consent  of 
the  litigants  when  the  jury  of  which  he  is  one  can- 
not agree  on  a  verdict.  In  such  a  case  the  matter 
is  left  undecided,  and  each  side  pays  its  own  costs. 

wlth-draw  -Sr,  s.  [Eng.  withdraw;  -er.]  One 
who  withdraws. 

'He  was  not  a  withdrawer  of  the  corn  but  a  seller." — 
Outred:  Tram,  of  Cope  (1580). 

Wlth-draw  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [WITHDRAW.] 
Retreating,  receding. 

"Your  hills  and  long  withdrawing  vales." 

Thomson:  Spring,  67. 

•withdra wing-room,  s.    A  drawing-room  (q.v.). 

"Foran ordinary  gentleman,  a  hall,  agreat  parlor,  with 
&  withdrawing-room,  with  a  kitchen,  butteries,  and  other 
conveniences,  is  sufficient." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

*wlth-draw -ment,  s.  [Eng.  withdraw;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  withdrawing  ;  withdrawal. 

"Its  withdrawment  in  the  winter." — Edwards:  On  the 
Will,  pt.  ii.,  §  3. 

wlth-drawn  ,  *with-draw-en,  pa.  par.  or  adj. 
[WITHDRAW.] 

withe,  with,  *withthe,  *wltthe,  *wythe,  subst. 

[WlTHY..] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  tough,  flexible  branch  or  twig  used  in  binding 
things  together ;  a  willow  or  osier  twig. 

"Pinned  fast  together  with  wooden  pins,  and  bound 
hard  with  withes." — Dampler:  Voyages  (an.  1684). 

2.  A  band  or  tie  made  of  a  twisted  flexible  sapling. 

3.  A  flexible  handle  to  a  cold-chisel,  setter,  or 
'uller. 

4.  A  band,  tie,  or  bond  generally. 

"These  cords  and  wvthes  will  hold  men's  consciences, 
when  force  attends  and  twists  them." — King  Charles: 
Ktkon  Basilike. 
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II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  A  ring  or  boom-iron,  by  which  a  beam 
is  set  out  or  in  on  its  principal  spar. 

2.  Build.:  A  wall  dividing  two  flues  in  a  stack  of 
chimneys. 

withe-rod,  s. 

Bot. :  Viburnum  nu/lum,  a  shrub  eight  or  ten  feet 
high.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  reticulated  beneath, 
their  margin  revolute  and  obscurely  crenulate; 
petioles  nalced  ;  flowers  in  pale  yellow  cymes ;  ber- 
ries blue.  Found  in  swamps  in  North  America. 

•withe,  r.  t,  [WITHE,  s.]  To  bind  with  withes 
or  twigs. 

"Stay  but  a  while,  and  yea  shall  see  him  with'd,  and 
halter'dandstak'taud  baited  to  death."— Up.  Hall:  Defeat 
ofCrueltie. 

with  -Sr,  *wld-ren,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  variant  of 
weather,  so  that  to  wither  =  to  expose  to  the 
weather.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  cause  to  fade  and  become  dry,  as  by  expos- 
ure to  the  weather ;  to  make  sapless  and  shrunken ; 
to  dry  up, 

"Decay'd  by  time, or  wlther'd  by  a  frost." 

Cowper:  Ike  Valediction. 

2.  To  cause  to  shrink,  wrinkle,  or  decay  for  want 
of  animal  moisture;  to  cause  to  lose  bloom;  to 
shrivel  up ;  to  cause  to  have  a  wrinkled  or  shriveled 
skin  or  muscles. 

"There  was  a  man  which  had  his  hand  withered." — 
Matthew  iii.  10. 

II.  Fig. :  To  blight,  injure,  or  destroy,  as  by  some 
malign  or  baleful  influence;  to  affect  fatally  by 
malevolence ;  to  cause  to  perish  or  lauguish  gener- 
ally. 

"Ev'n  with  a  look  she  withers  all  the  bold." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xii.  150. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  lose  the  sap  or  juice ;  to  dry  and  shrivel  up ; 
to  lose  freshness  and  bloom  ;  to  fade,  to  dry  up. 

"When  I  have  pluck'd  thy  rose, 
I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again; 
It  needs  must  wither. 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  v.  2. 

2.  To  become  dry  and  wrinkled,  as  from  loss  or 
want  of  animal  moisture ;  to  lose  pristine  fresh- 
ness,  vigor,  bloom,  softness,  smoothness,  or   the 
like,  as  from  age  or  disease ;  to  decay. 

"A  fair  face  will  wither;  a  full  eye  will  war  hollow;  but 
a  good  heart,  Kate,  is  the  sun  and  the  moon." — Shakesp.: 
Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

•3.  To  decay  generally ;  to  decline,  to  languish  ; 
to  fade  or  pass  away. 

"  O  wlther'd  truth." 

Shakegp.:  Trolius  and  Cressida,  v.  2. 

wlth-er  (l),s.   [WITHE.] 

Timber-trade:  A  name  given  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  to  what  are  more  commonly  termed  binders 
(q.  v.). 

with  -er  (2),  s.    [WITHERS.] 

wlther-band,  s.  A  piece  of  iron  which  is  laid 
under  a  saddle,  about  four  fingers  above  the  horse's 
withers,  to  keep  the  two  pieces  of  wood  tight  that 
form  the  bow.  (Farriers'  Dictionary.) 

wither-wrung,  adj.  Injured  or  hurt  iu  the 
withers,  as  a  liorse. 

wlth'-ered,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [WITHER,  v.] 

•with  -ered-ness,  s.  [English  withered;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  withered,  literally  or 
figuratively. 

"The  dead  witheredness  of  good  affections." — Bp.  Hall: 
Cant.:  foul  ofBethesda. 

•With  -er-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [WITHER,  v.] 

1.  Ord.Lanfj.:  Causing  to  fade  or  wither;  blast- 
ing, blighting,  or  destroying,  as  by  some  malign  or 
baleful  influence. 

"How  many  a  spirit  born  to  bless 
Has  sunk  beneath  that  withering  name." 

Moore:  Fire-Worshipers. 

2.  Bat. :  Fading  though  not  falling  off  until  the 

S  art  which  bears  it  is  perfected,  as  the  flowers  of 
robanche. 

with  -er-Ing-I-a,  subst.  [Named  after  Dr.  Wm. 
Withering,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  (1741-1799),  author  of  a 
Botanical  Arrangement  of  the  Veyetables  of  Great 
Britain  (1776).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Solaneee.  Calyx  urcoolate-cam- 
panulate,  four  to  five  cleft ;  corolla  rotate,  the  tube 
short,  the  limb  four  or  live  cleft ;  stamens  four  or 
five :  berry  two-celled,  many-seeded.  Trees,  shrubs, 
or  herbs,  mostly  South  American,  though  one 
species  is  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  About 
twenty  are  known.  They  are  no_t  very  nandsome, 
and  have  not  been  introduced  into  greenhouses. 
The  Peruvian  Indians  are  said  to  boil  the  roots  of 
Witheringia  montana  as  an  ingredient  in  soup. 


within 

with  -Sr-Ing-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  withering;  -ly.]  In 
a  withering  manner ;  perishiugly. 

"But  we  must  wander  witheringly, 
In  other  lands  to  die." 

Huron:  The  WildOaselle. 

With  -er-lte,  s.  [After  Dr.  Withering;  suff.  -ite 
(.Mm.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  extensively  mined  near  Hexliam, 
Northumberland;  occurring  in  many  other locaU- 


luster,  vitreous ;  color  and  streak,  white ;  sub-trans- 
parent to  translucent.  Composition:  Carbonic 
acid,  22-3;  baryta,  7T7=100,  which  yields  the  form- 
ula BaOCO.  Used  in  the  manufacture  of  plate- 
glass,  adulteration  of  white  lead,  and  in  sugar 
refining. 

•with  -Sr-llng,  8.  [Eng.  wither,  v. ;  dimin.  suff. 
-ling.]  One  who  is  withered  or  decrepit. 

"  We  must  nedes  well  know  that  all  these  braunches  of 
heretikes  .  .  .  seme  thei  neuerso  freshe  and  grene,  bee 
yet  in  dede  but  witherlins/es."—Sir  T.  More:  Work.es,  p.  186. 

•with  -Sr-nam,  subst.  [A.  S.  widhernam,  from 
widher=  against,  and  ndm= a  taking  or  seizing,  from 
nam,  pa.  t.  of  niman=tt>  take.] 

Law:  An  unlawful  distress  or  forbidden  taking, 
as  of  a  thing  distrained  out  of  the  country,  so  that 
the  sheriff  cannot  upon  the  replevin  make  de- 
liverance thereof  to  the  party  distrained.  Also, 
the  reprisal  of  other  cattle  or  goods  in  lieu  of  those 
that  have  been  unjustly  taken,  eloined,  or  other- 
wise withholdon.  The  cattle  or  goods  thus  taken 
are  said  to  be  taken  in  withernam. 

with  -eY§,  8.  pi.  [A.  S.  t»idfcr<>=resistance,  from 
teirfhej—against,  an  extended  form  of  widh= 
against,  with  (q.  v.).  So  called  because  it  is  the 
part  which  the  horse  opposes  to  his  load,  on  which 
the  stress  of  the  collar  comes  in  drawing ;  cf.  Ger. 
widerrist=tho withers  of  ahorse,  from  wider,  old 
spelling  of  roieder=against,  and  r»sr=an  elevated 
place,  the  withers  of  a  horse.]  The  junction  of  the 
shoulder-bones  of  a  horse,  forming  an  elevation  at 
the  bottom  of  the  neck  and  mane. 

"The  poor  jade  is  wrung  in  the  withers."— Shaketp.: 
Henry  IV.,  Ft.  J.,ii.  1. 

•with  -er-sake,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  apos- 
tate or  perfidious  renegade.  (Cowel.) 

wlth'-er-shlns.,  adv.  [A.  S.  widher  =  against, 
and  s«nnc  =  the  sun.]  Against  the  sun  ;  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  the  motion  of  the  sun;  from  right 
to  loft.  (Scotch.) 

•wlth-go',  v.  t.  [English  wttfi=against,  and  go.] 
To  go  against;  to  act  in  opposition  to. 

"Esau  who  .  .  .  did  withao  his  birthright." — Barrow: 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  15. 

1[  In  the  extract  the  meaning  seems  to  be,  to 
forego. 

wlth-held  ,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [WITHHOLD.] 

wlth-hold ,  *wlth-holde,  *wyth-hold  (pa.  t. 
"withhald,  "withhault,  withheld,  pa.  par.  *with- 
holde,  *withholden,  withheld),  v.  t.  [Eng.  with  = 
against,  back,  and  hold.] 

1.  To  hold  or  keep  back ;  to  restrain ;  to  keep  from 
action. 

"Employing  it  in,  or  withholding  it  from  any  particu- 
lar action."—  Locke:  Human  Understand.,  bk.  ii.,  en.  xxi. 

2.  To  keep  back  ;  to  restrain  ;  not  to  grant. 

"  Who  never  hast  a  pood  withheld, 
Or  wilt  withhold  from  me." 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  xliv. 

•3.  To  keep,  to  maintain. 

"  To  seken  him  a  chanterie  for  soules, 
Or  with  a  brotherhede  to  be  withholde." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  614.     (Prol.) 

•wlth-hold -en,  pa.  par.  of  v.    [WITHHOLD.] 

wlth-hold  -er,  subst.  [Eng.  withhold;  -er.]  One 
who  withholds. 

"  That  which  is  there  threatened,  happened  to  this 
wlthholder." — Stephens:  Addition  to  Spelman  on  Sacrilege, 
p.  138. 

•wlth-hold  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  withhold;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  withholding. 

wlth-In  ,  *with  inne,  *with-ynne,  prep.  &  adv. 
[A.  S.  widhinnan,  from  ?n'dft=against,  back,  and 
innan,  an  adverbial  formation  from  i»i=in.] 

A.  As  preposition: 

1.  In  the  inner  or  interior  parts  of ;  inside  of.  The 
opposite  of  without. 

"Satan  housed  within  this  man." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  4. 

2.  In  the  limits,  range,  reach,  or  compass  of;  not 
beyond ;  used  of  place,  distance,  length,  time,  or 
quantity.    Hence,  specifically,  applied— 

(1)  To  place,  distance,  or  length=not  farther 
than;  not  of  greater  length  or  distance  than;  not 
beyond. 


Mil,    b6y;     p6ut,    Jowl;    cat,    5011,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian.      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shim;      -tlon,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


withinforth 
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witness-tree 


(2)  To  time=npt  longer  ago  than ;  not  later  than ;       C.  As  conj. :  Unless,  except. 

not  in  a  longer  time  than.  ••  Marry,  not  without  the  prince  be  willing."— Shakesp.: • 

"A  Wind  man  ir/ffti'M  this  half-hoar  hath  received  his     -Viic*  Ado,  Hi.  3. 
«dght."-Sfto*«p.:  Henrv  VI.,  Pt.  21.,  ii.  1.  J    JT  In  tljis  sens?  rarely  uged  b    correct  writers. 

(3)  To quantity=not exceeding;  as, To  live icithin  '    If  (1)  From  without:  From  the  outside;  opposed 
one  s  income.  t°  from  within ;  as,  Sounds  from  without  reached 

3.  In  the  reach  of;  in.  their  ears. 

"Come  not  within  his  danger  by  thy  will."  ^    "  '(kout  impeachment  of  waste: 

Shakeip..-  Venus  and  Admit.       ,.fjaw:  A  reservation  often  made  to  a  tenant  for 
.    T     -j  L.jji.41.  i-     •        life  that  no  one  shall  sue  him  for  involuntary  wa*te, 

4.  Inside,  or  comprehended  by  the  scope,  limits,    th       h  this  does  not  shield  him  from  au  action  if 
reach,  or  influence  of;  circumscribed  by ;  not  be-    he  commit  malicious  waste. 


yond,  not  exceeding,  not  overstepping,  or  the  like. 
"Were  ever?  action  concluded  within  itself,  and  diew 
no  consequences  after  it,  we  should  undoubtedly  never 
err  in  our  choice  of  good." — Locke. 
*5.  In. 

"  Lead  these  testy  rivals  so  astray 
As  one  come  not  within  another's  way." 

Sluiketp.:  Midsummer  Xiyhfs  Dream,  iii.  2. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  In  the  interior  or  inner  parts;  internally; 
especially— 

(1)  In  the  house ;  indoors,  at  home. 
"Who'stetthin  there?" — Shakegp.:  Merry  Wives,  i.  4. 

(2)  In  the  mind,  heart,  or  soul. 

"And  our  souls  are  speaking  so  much  vjithin,  that  they 
despise  all  foreign  conversation." — Dryden:  Stateof  Inno- 
cence. 

•2.  Used  in  calling  for  servants,  or  persons  in  the 
vicinity. 

"  Some  wine,  icithin  there." 

Shakefp.:  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 

IT  From  within :  From  the  inside ;  from  within 
door ;  from  the  heart  or  mind. 

"  These  as  thy  guards  from  outward  harms  are  sent; 
Vie  from  within  thy  reason  must  prevent." 

fsryden.     (Toad.) 


(3)  Without  prejudice :  [PREJUDICE,  s.  *".] 

(4)  Without  recourse  to  me : 

Law :  A  phrase  used  by  an  agent  who  endorses  a 
bill  or  note  for  his  principal.  It  is  intended  to  pro- 
tect him  from  personal  liability. 

*witllOUt-door,  a.  Being  out  of  doors ;  outward ; 
external. 

"Her  trithout^loor  form." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  11.  L 

*wHh-6ut -f  Brth,  adr.  [Eng.  without  and  forth.] 
Outside,  externally,  exteriorly.  [WITKINFORTH  (1), 
Extr.} 

wlth-out'-slde,  adr.    [Eng.  without,  and  Side.] 
Ontside,  externally.    [WITHINSIDE.] 
•with-sain,  v.  t.    [WITHSAI.] 

*wHh-save  ,  *  wit-safe ' ,  v.  t.  or  i.  [A  corruption 
of  vouchsafe,]  To  vouchsafe. 

"  Beseching  his  excelse,  high,  and  adorant  maiestie, 
thathewoulde  viitsafe  to  grant  this  or  that."— Oraflon: 
Chron.  Rich.  II.  (an.  21). 

wlth-say  ,  »witli-sei-en,  'wlth-sayn,  *with- 
seye,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  widh=  against,  and  «ecgan  —  to 
say.]  To  contradict,  to  deny. 

"  I  wot  right  wel,  thou  darst  it  nat  withsayn." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1.142. 

*wltli-say-gr,  *with-sel-er, «.  [Eng.  withsay; 
•er.J  An  opponent. 

"  That  he  be  in  yet  i  to  much  styre  in  holsum  doctryne, 
and  the  witlarieris  to  with  stonde."—  Wycliffe:  Ep.,  p.  63. 


*wltli-ln>f  8rth,  *witli-ynne-fortli,  adv.  [Eng- 
lish irithiii,  and/orfh.]  Within,  inside,  internally. 
Used— 

1.  of  material  objects ;  internally ;  on  the  inside.    (Pref . ) 

"Pharisee  dense  the  cnppfl  and  the  plater  ictthynne-        *wHh-8et',  v.  t.     [Eng.   tci(h=against,   and  set.] 
forth,  that  that  is  withoutforth  be  maad  clone." —  Wycliffe:    Xo  set  against '  to  ODDO8C 
Matt,  xxiii.  ..  T'her  w^    ne  tham  with,ette  „ 

2.  In  tlie  heart,  mind,  or  soul.  Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  837. 
"Beware of  the  false  prophetes  that  come  to  you  in  the        'Wlth-Stand  ,  *  With-StOnd-en    V.  t    &  i      [\   S 

clothinge  of  shepe,  and  yet  wtthinforth  been  rauenous    widhstandan,  from  widh= against,  andsfandan=to 
wolues.   — oir  T.  More:   norks,  p.  SSL.  -t;uid   ] 

*wHh-In  -side,  adv.  [Eng.  within,  and  side.'} 
In  the  inner  or  interior  parts. 

"The  teeth  may  be  better  seen  withinside." — Sharp. 

wlth-out ,  *with-oute,  *with-out-en,  *with- 
Ut-en,prep.,  adv.  &  conj.  [A.  S.  ind/iiUan=on  the 


outside  of,  from  widh=Rgainst,   back,  and 
an  adverbial  formation  from  iif=out  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  preposition : 

1.  On  or  at  the  outside   or   exterior  of;  out  of. 
(Opposed  to  within.) 

"  Without  the  bed  her  other  fair  hand  was." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  393. 

2.  Out  of  the  limits,  compass,  range,  or  reach  of; 
beyond. 

"  Without  the  peril  of  the  Athenian  law." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Xiyht's  Dream,  iii.  1. 

3.  With  exemption  from. 

"  The  great  lords  of  Ireland  informed  the  king  that  the 
Irishry  might  not  be  naturalized  without 'damage  to 
themselves  or  the  crown." — Davies:  Ireland. 

4.  Supposing  the  negation  or  commission  of. 

"  Without  the  separation  of  the  two  monarchies,  the 
most  advantageous  terms  from  the  French  must  end  in 
our  destruction." — Addison. 


A.  Trans. :  To  stand  up  against ;  to  resist  either 
physical  or  moral  force  ;  to  oppose. 

"Oft  the  wintry  seas,  and  southern  winds 
Withstood  their  passage  home." 

Dryden:   VirgiVs  &neid,  ii.  152. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  resist ;  to  make  a  stand ;  to  be  in 
resistance. 

"Alle  withstonden  to  hyra  he  elog-h  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Bwerd."—  Wycliffe:  Judith  ii.  16. 

wl^h-stand -§r,  s.  [Eng.  withstand;  -er.]  One 
who  withstands,  opposes,  or  resists;  an  opposer  or 
opponent. 

"Silence  every  bold  withstander." 

Dodsley;  Rex  et  Pontifex. 

wlth-StOQd  , pret.  t&pa.par.ofv.  [WITHSTAND.] 
with'  -wind,  *  with  -wine,    *  with '-er- wine, 

*wlth  -y'-wind,  *wl$h  -jf-wlne,  s.    [Eng.  with=& 

withy  (q.  v.),  and  wind  (2),  v.] 

1.  (Of  the  first  form) :  (11  The  Woodbine  (q.  v.) ; 
(2)  Convolvulus  arvensis;  (2)  C.  septum. 

2.  (Of  the  other  forms) :  Polygonum  Convolvulus. 
(Britten  &  Holland.) 

wlth-f,  with-;?,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  widhig=  a  wil- 
low, a  twig  of  a  willow ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  vidhja=& 


Russ.  i-ite—to  twine,  plait.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

IT  Colloquially,  the  object  is  frequently  omitted       i.  A  large  species  of  willow. 

after  without  (prep.),  especially  in  such  phrases  as,       «  T  hn__  hft__  fnl(1  of  „  ._/*,,„  trA_  *„  u_  „,  10™>,0« 

todowithout.togowithwt.^  as,  They  will  give  me    in  B^S?lb°lhi*  incre^Tt^  a^S trtm^dlul 

bulk."— Evelyn:  Sylva,  ch.  zziz. 

2.  A  withe,  a  twig,  an  osier. 

3.  A  halter  made  of  twigs. 
II.  Botany : 

1.  One  of  the  names  for  Salix  fragilis,  a  large 
"Beho.d  thy  mother  and..thy.brethren.»tand  Wit*out,     ^£0^°^ 

more  or  less  lanceolate,  with  half-cordate  stipules, 
are  downy  when  young.  The  spreading  catkins 
appear  in  April  and  May.  Called  also  the  Crack- 


"Abide  with  me  from  morn  till  eve, 
For  without  thee  I  cannot  live." 

Keble:  Evening  Hymn. 


,  , 

no  assistance,  so  I  must  do  (or  go)  without. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  On  the  outside  ;  outwardly,  externally. 
"Pitch  the  ark  within  and  without."—  Genesis  vi.  14. 

2.  Out  of  doors;  outside. 


desiring  to  speak  with  thee."—  Matthew  iii.  47. 
3.  As  regards  external  acts ;  externally. 
"Without  unspotted,  innocent  within, 
She  feared  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin." 

Dryden;  Hind  and  Panther,  1.  S. 


. 

willow,  this  name  and  the  Latin  specific  name,/ra- 
gilis,  both  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  twigs  are 


very  fragile  at  their  junction  with  tlie  branches.  It 
grows  in  marshy  localities  in  the  European  conti- 
nentT  and  Western  Asia.  The  name  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  genus  Salix  (q.  v.). 

2.  Laserpitiitmxiler.  It  has  bipinnate  glabrmi- 
leaTM,  the  loaves  of  the  involucre  and  the  involu- 
cela  linear-lanceolato  slightly  awnod,  the  fruit  nar- 
row. A  native  of  the  South  of  Europe.  [LASEEFI- 

TIDM.] 

B.  --Is  adj.:  Made  of  withies ;  like  a  withy;  flexi- 
ble and  tough. 

"Thirsil  from  withy  prison,  as  he  uses, 
Lets  out  his  flock." 

P.  Flrtchfr:  Purple  Inland,  iii. 

withy-woody,  s.  The  same  as  WITHY,  A.  I.  3. 
(q.  v.) 

*wlt-less,  *wit-lesse,  *wyt-lesse,  adj.  [Eng. 
wit,  s. ;  -les».\ 

1.  Destitute  of  wit  or  understanding;  wanting  in 
sense ;  stupid,  ignorant,  thoughtless.    (Spenser ;  F. 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  characterized  by  folly  or 
senselessness;  foolish,  unwise,  stupid. 

"Louder  and  louder  did  he  shout 
With  witless  hope  to  bring  her  near." 

Wordsworth:  Mother's  Re  t  ><rn. 

*wlt  -less-ly\  *wit-les-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  witless; 
-ty.]  la  a  witless,  seuHoless,  or  stupid  manner; 
without  judgment  or  understanding. 

"I  have  transgress'd  all  goodness,  witlesly 
Rais'd  mine  own  curse  from  posterity." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.  •  Moral  Representations. 

*wlt -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  witless;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  witless;  want  of  judg- 
ment, understanding,  or  sense. 

"Where  willful  witlessness  doth  not  bar  against  it." — 

Sandys:  State  of  Religion. 

*wlt-llng,  s.  [Eng.  wit,  s. ;  dimin.  suff.  .//>/.  J 
A  pretender  to  wit ;  one  who  has  little  wit  or  under- 
standing. 

"Light  witlings  may  sneer  as  they  please." — Blackie: 
Self-Culture,  p.  85. 

*Wlt  -m6n-ger,  «.  [Eng.  tcit,  and  monger.]  One 
who  indulges  in  wit  of  a  poor  kind;  a  would-be 
wit ;  a  witling. 

"  The  main  witmonger  surviving  to  the  fanatical  party." 
—  Wood:  Athence  Oxon.,  vol.  ii. 

*wit-nen,  v.  t.  [WITNESS.]  To  testify.  (Ancren. 
Riwle,  p.  30.) 

wlt'-ness,  *wit-nesse,  *wyt-nesse,  s.  [A.  S. 
witness,  gewitne*,  from  witan=to  know ;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  vitna;  Dan.  v*dne=to  testify.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Attestation  of  a  fact  or  event;  testimony,  evi- 
dence. 

"Ye  sent  unto  John,  and  he  bare  witness  unto  the 
truth." — John  v.  33. 

2.  That  which  furnishes  evidence,  testimony,  or 
proof. 

"This  he.-ip  is  a  tn'tnr**  between  me  ;ind  thee  this  day." 
—Genesis  mi.  48.  % 

3.  One  who  knows  or  sees  anything;  one  who  is 
personally  present  and  sees  anything. 

"Many  professing  to  be  original  witness*  of  th» 
Christian  miracles." — Paley.  Evidences  of  Christianity^ 
vol.  i.  [Introd.] 

II.  Law: 

1.  One  who  sees  the  execution  of  an  instrument, 
and  subscribes  it  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  it5 
authenticity  by  his  testimony;  one  who  signs  his 
name  as  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  tlie  signa- 
ture of  another. 

2.  One  who  gives  evidence  or  testimony  under 
oath  or  affirmation  in  a  judicial  proceeding. 

"Evidence  of  writings  be  shewed,  witnesses  be  sworn, 
and  heard  before  them."—  Smith.-  Commonwealth,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  iviii. 

*[  (1)  Witness  when  used  as  a  predicate  after  the 
verb  to  be  can  be  used  in  the  singular  form,  though 
the  subject  or  nominative  is  plural. 

"  Heaven  and  thoughts  are  witness," 

Shakesp, t  Merchant  of  V'enh'e,  ii.  6. 

*(2)  With  a  witness:  Effectually;  to  a  great  de- 
gree; with  a  vengeance;  palpably,  grossly. 

"  Here's  packing  with  a  witness." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  1. 

(3)  Bible  witnesses:  Two  or  more  witnesses  were 
required  by  the  law  of  Moses,  B.  C.  1451  (Dent. 
xvii.  6),  and  by  the  early  Christian  Church  in  case* 
of  discipline  A,  D.  60  (2  Cor.  xiii.  1.) 

witness-tree,  s.  A  tree  olazed  or  notched  for 
the  purpose  of  marking  a  boundary  of  a  tract  of 
land  in  the  West— particularly  such  a  tree,  when 
intended  to  serve  as  an  index  of  the  position  of  the 
corner  stakes  of  a  square  mile. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir.     marine;    go,     pot. 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w5rk.     whd,     sin;     mate,     cftb,    dire,    unite,    cur.    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    ce  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


witness 

wit  -ness,  *wit-ness-en,  v.  t.  &  i.    [WITNESS,  «.] 

A.  Transitin-  : 

*1.  To  give  or  bear  witness  or  testimony  to;  to 
attest;  to  testify. 

|     "  Behold,  how  many  things  they  witness  against  thee." 
* — Hark  xv.  4. 

*2.  To  give  or  serve  as  evidence  or  token  of ;  to 
substantiate ;  to  prove. 

"To  thee  I  send  this  written  embaBsage, 
To  witness  duty,  not  to  show  my  wit.  ' 

Shakesp.:  Satinet  24. 

*3.  To  foretell,  to  presage,  to  foretoken. 
"The  sun  sets  weeping  in  the  lowly  west, 
Witnessing  storms  to  come,  woe,  and  unrest." 

Shaketp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  4. 

4.  To  see  the  execution  of  and  subscribe  as  an 
instrument,  for  the   purpose   of   establishing   its 
authenticity;  as,  to  witness  a  will. 

5.  To  see  or  know  by  personal  presence ;  to  bo  a 
witness  of  or  to. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  bear  testimony;   to  testify;   to 
give  evidence. 

"The  men  of  Belial  witnessed  against  him."— 1  Kings 
xii.  13. 

IT  (1)  Witness  is  often  used  as  an  optative  or  im- 
perative, in  many  cases  with  inversion. 

"  Heaven  witness 
I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  faithful  wife." 

Slutketp.!  Henry  VIII.,  u.  4. 

(2)  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  with. 
"God  witness  with  me    .    .     .    how  cold  it  struck  my 
heart."— Shakesp.:  itenrg  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  iv.  5. 

*wU'-ness-er,  s.  [Eng.  witness,  s.;  -tr.]  One 
who  gives  or  bears  witness  or  testimony  ;  a  witness. 

"  He  was  now  so  well  become  a  constant  witnesser  of 
the  passion  of  Christ." — Martin:  Marriage  of  Priests. 

*wlt-safe',  v.  t.  or  i.    [WITHSAVE.] 

wlt-8§n'-l-a,  s.  [Named  after  Nicholas  Witsen, 
a  Dutch  patrou  of  botany. J 

Bot.:  A.  genus  of  Iridacese,  closely  akin  to  Iris. 
They  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Wit- 
xi  ni u  corymbosa  is  a  favorite  in  greenhouses.  The 
stem  of  W.  maura  is  said  to  abound  in  saccharine 
juice. 

*wit -stand,  «.  [Eng.  wit,  and  stand.]  The  state 
of  being  at  one's  wits'  end. 

IT  To  be  at  a  witstand=to  be  at  a  standstill  from 
not  knowing  what  to  do. 

"  They  were  at  a  wttstand,  and  could  reach  no  further." 
—Uacket:  Life  of  Williams,  i.  188. 

•wltte,  s.   [WIT,  s.] 

Wit  -ted,  adj.  [Eng.  wit,  a. ;  -ed.]  Having  wit, 
sense,  or  understanding.  Used  in  composition,  as  a 
quick-witted  boy. 

*wlt  -ten-ag-e-mote,  s.    [WITENAGEMOT.] 

wit -terf ,  s.  pi.  [The  same  as  withers=that 
which  opposes  or  resists  the  arrow  from  being 
drawn  back.]  The  barb  of  a  spear,  fishing-hook,  or 
the  like.  (Scotch.) 

"He  deserved  hiB  paiks  for  't — to  put  out  the  light 
when  the  fish  was  on  one's  witters."— Scutt:  Guy  Manner- 
ing,  ch.  zxvi. 

•wit  -tl-cas-ter,  «.  [From  witty,  on  analogy  of 
poetaster,  &c.]  A  mean,  poor,  or  pretended  wit;  a 
witling. 

"The  mention  of  a  noblemun  seems  quite  sufficient  to 
arouse  the  spleen  of  our  wittica&ter."— Hilton.  (Latham. ) 

wltt'-Icn-en-ite,  wltt  -Ich-ite  (w  as  v),  s«6sf. 
[After  Wittichen,  Baden,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  sulphobismutite 
section  of  the  sulpharsenite  and  sulphautimonito 
group.  Crystallization,  orthorhombic,  though 
occurring  mostly  massive.  Hardness,  3*5 ;  specific 
gravity,  4'3-5 ;  luster,  metallic ;  color,  steel-gray, 
tarnishing  on  exposure;  streak,  black.  Composi- 
i  tion:  Sulphur,  19-44;  bismuth,  42-11;  copper,  38'45, 
which  yields  the  formula  SCuS+BioSs;  another 
analysis  gives  the  formula  3(CuFeS)H-Bi.>S3. 

wlt'-tl-9ls.m,  s.  [Eng.  witty;  c connect.,  and  suff. 
-I8wi.]  A  witty  sentence,  phrase,  or  remark  ;  an  ob- 
servation characterized  by  wit. 

"'TiB  no  great  wonder  that  such  a  three-lettered  man  as 
you  should  make  such  a  witticism  of  three  letters."—  Mil- 
'    ton:  Defence  of  the  English  People,  ch.  ii. 

1[  Dryden  is  in  error  in  saying  as  he  did  that  he 
coined  this  word:  "  A  mighty  witticism  (if  you  will 
I   pardon  a  new  word)    .    .    .    "—State  of  Innocence. 
i   fPref.) 

•wit  -tl-fled,  a.  [Eng.  witty ;  -fy,  -«d.]  Having 
Wit ;  clever,  witty. 

"These  were  .  .  .  dispersed  to  those  wittifled  ladies 
who  were  willing  to  come  into  the  order." — North:  Life  of 
Lord  Guilford,  i.  69. 
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wlt-tl-lyS  adv.    [Eng.  witty,  -ly~] 
*l.  Ingeniously,  cunningly,  artfully. 

"But  in  there  any  other  beast  that  lives, 
Who  his  own  harm  so  wittily  contrives  ?  " 

Dryden.     (Todd.) 

2.  In  a  witty  manner;  with  wit:  with  a  witty  turn 
or  phrase ;  with  an  ingenious  and  amusing  associa- 
tion of  ideas. 

"  This  raving  upon  antiquity  in  matter,  Horace  has 
wittily  described."— Locke.-  Conduct  of  the  Understanding, 
§24. 

wit  -tl-ness,  *wit-ti-nesse,  subst.  [Eng.  witty; 
-ness.] 

1.  Ingenuity,  cunning,  art,  artfulness,  skill. 
"Deserueth  his  wittinesse  in  deuiaing,  his  pithiness  in 

uttering,  his  pastoral  rudeness."—  Spenser;  Epilogue  to 
Master  Harvey. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  witty. 
*3.  An  artful,  clever,  or  ingenious  device. 

"  The  third  in  the  discolored  mantle  spangled  all  over, 
is  Euphantaste,  a  well-conceited  wittiness."—  Ben  Jonson. 
Cynthia's  Kevels,  v.  3. 

Wit  -ting,  weet  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Wix,  t?.] 

Wltt'-lng-lte,  s.  [After  Wittinsri,  in  Storkyro, 
Finland,  wuere  found  ;  suff .  -ite  (3/tn.).] 

Min.:  An  amorphous  mineral,  apparently  result- 
ing from  the  alteration  of  rhodonite  (q.  v.).  Com- 
position: A  hydrated  silicate  of  the  proto-  and 
sesquioxides  of  manganese  and  iron.  A  doubtful 
species.  Grouped  by  Dana  with  Neotokite  (q.  v.). 

wit  -ting- ly\  adv.    [Eng.  witting;   -ly.~\    Know^ 
ingly ;  with  knowledge  or  design  ;  of  set  purpose. 
"Guiding  his  hands  wittingly."—  Qen.  Jtlviii.  14. 

twlt'-t&l,  *wlt-tall,  *whlt-t6l,s.    [A  word  of 

doubtful  origin,  but  probably  the  same  as  witwall 
or  woodwalt,  old  names  for.  a  bird  into  whose  nest 
the  cuckoo  dropped  her  eggs;  cf.  gull— (I)  a  bird, 
(2)  a  simpleton.]  A  cuckold ;  one  who  knows  of  his 
wife's  infidelity,  and  submits  to  it. 

"And  secret  intelligence  was  still  transmitted  from 
theMJt«o/to  the  adulteress."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*wlt  -t6l,  v.  t.  [WiTTOL,  s.]  To  make  a  wittol 
or  cuckold  of. 

"He  would  wittol  me." 

Davenport;  City  Match,  i.  1. 

*wlt-t6l-lf ,  a.  [Eng.  wittol;  -y.}  Likea  wittol 
or  cuckold ;  cuckoldly. 

"The  jealous  wittolly  knave  hath  masses  of  money." — 
Shakesp.;  Merry  Wives,  ii.  2. 

Witts.,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Tin  ore  from  the 
stamping-floor. 

Wlt'-tjf,    *Wit-tie,    adj.      [A.  S.  witig,    wittig.] 

[WlT.S.] 

*1.  Possessed  of  wit,  understanding,  judgment,  or 
sense  ;  able,  intellectually  considered. 

"I  confess  notwithstanding,  with  the  wittiest  of  the 
school  divines,  that  if  we  speak  of  strict  justice  God 
could  no  way  have  been  bound  to  requite  man's  labors  in 
so  large  and  ample  a  manner."— Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

*2.  Ingenious;  clever;  skillfully  or  cleverly  de- 
vised. 

"It  will  become  much  colder  than  it  was  before,  which 
I  assure  you  came  first  from  a  most  wittie  and  subtile  in- 
vention."— P.  Holland.-  Pliny,  bk.  zzzi.,  ch.  iii. 

*3.  Wise,  discreet. 

"It  is  the  wittiest  partition  that  ever  I  heard  dis- 
course."— Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  v. 

4.  Possessed  of  wit;  smartly  or  cleverly  facetious 
or  humorous;  brilliant,  sparkling,  and  original  in 
expressing  amusing   notions  or  ideas;  ready  with 
strikingly  novel,  clever,  shrewd,  or  amusing  sayings, 
or  with  sharp  repartee ;  hence,  sometimes,  sarcastic, 
satirical.    (Said  of  persons.) 

"  The  affectation  therefore  of  being  witty  by  spreading 
falsehoods  is  by  no  means  an  allowable  vanity."— Seeker: 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  8. 

5.  Characterized    by    or    pregnant   with    wit    or 
humor ;  marked  by  or  consisting  of  brilliant,  spark- 


ling,  or  ingenious  ideas  or  notions;  smartly  and 
facetiously  conceived  or  expressed. 

"  Nor  taint  his  speech  with  meannesses,  design'd 
By  footman  Tom  for  witty  and  refined." 

Coieper:  Tirocinium. 

twit  -wall,  s.    [See  extract  under  WHETILE.] 
Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for: 

1.  The  Golden  Oriole  (q.  v.). 

"Of  quite  other  origin,  however,  are  certain  names  given 
to  this  species  [Vrivlux  gnlbula,  the  Golden  Oriole]  in  Ger- 
many, of  which  'Weidwull'  and  'Witwell'  will  serve  as 
examples.  With  these  is  clearly  cognate  the  English  Wit- 
wall,  though  when  this  is  nowadays  used  at  all  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  Green  Woodpecker,  probably  as  the  bird 
which  by  its  color  most  recalled  to  our  Teutonic  fore- 
fathers the  continental  species  so  familiar  to  them."— 
Yarrell;  Brit.  Birds  (ed.  4th),  i.  235. 

2.  The   Greater   Spotted   Woodpecker.     [WOOD- 
PECKER.] 

"This  bird  has  several  names  in  English  .  .  .  It  is 
very  generally  called  the  Pied  Woodpecker,  and  more 
locally  the  French  Pie,  Wood  Pie,  Spickel  (possibly  a 


wlatsome 

diminutive  of  Speight),  as  well  as  Hickwull  iiud  Witwall, 
which  it  has  in  common  with  the  other  BritUU  woodpeck- 
ers."—Tarred;  Brit.  Birds  (ed.  4th),  ii.  471. 

*wlt -wan-t6n,  a.&s.    [Eng.  wit,  and  wanton.'] 

A.  As  adj.:  Inclined  to  indulge  in  idle,  foolish, or 
irreverent  specula tious  or  fancies ;  over  subtle. 

"  How  dangerous  it  is  for  such  wttwanton  men  to  dance 
with  their  nice  distinctions  oil  such  mystical  I  precipices." 
— Fuller.  Church  Hist.,  X.iv.4. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  indulges  iu  idle,  foolish, or 
irreverent  speculations  or  fancies. 

"All  epicures,  witwantons,  atheists."—  Sylvester. 

*wlt  -wan-t6n,  v.  i.  [\VITWANTOX,  a.]  To  in- 
dulge in  vain,  sportive,  or  over-subtle  fancies  ;  to 
speculate  idly  or  irreverently. 

"Dangerous  it  is  to  witwanton  it  with  the  majesty  of 
God."—  Fuller. 

*wlve,  v.  i.  &  t.    [WIFE.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  marry. 

"  [To]  eat,  drink,  and  wive." 

Byron ;  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  3. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  marry ;  to  take  for  a  wife. 

"  I  had  rather  he  should  shrive  me  than  wive  me." 
Shakesp..-  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

2.  To  match  to  a  wife  ;  to  provide  with  a  wife. 

"  My  fate  would  have  me  wiv'd," 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  4. 

*Wlve'-hopd,  s.  £En£.  wive  I  -fcood.]  The  state- 
pr  condition  of  a  wife ;  wifehood  ;  behavior  becom- 
ing a  wife. 

*wive -less,  *wive  lesse,  *wyve- lease,  adj. 
[Eng.  wive;  -less.]  Having  no  wife  ;  wifeless. 

"So  that  they  in  their  toivelesse  state  runne  into  open 
abominations. ''—Homilies;  Of  Matrimony. 

*Wive'-lf,  *wyve-ly,  a.  [Eng.  wire;  -Zy.]  Per- 
taining to  or  becoming  a  wife  ;  wifely. 

"By  wyitely  love." — Udall;  1  Corinthians  vii. 

wl'-vSr,  wl  -vern,  a.    [WYVERN.] 
wives.,  s.  pi.    [WIFE.] 

wlz'-fltrd,  wl§  -ard,  *wys-ar,  *wys-ard,  s.  &  a. 
[O.  FT.  wtachard,  not  found,  but  necessarily  the- 
older  spelling   of   guischard.   guiscart  =  prudent, 
sagacious,  cunning,  from  Icel.  wz/ir=clever,  know- 
ing, with  Fr.  suff .  -ard=O.  H.  Ger.  -hart,  guis-hart, 
Eng.  -hard.    The  Icel.  vizhr  is  for  vitshr,  from  vita 
=toknow,  to  wit  (q.  v.).J 
A.  As  substantive : 
*1.  A  wise  man,  a  sage. 

"  Those  Egyptian  wizards  old 
Which  in  star-read  were  wont  have  best  insight." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  V.  i.     (Introd.) 

2.  One  who  is  skilled  in  the  occult  sciences;  an 
adept  in  the  black  art ;  one  supposed  to  possess 
supernatural  powers, generally  from  havingleagued 
himself  with  the  evil  one ;  a  sorcerer,  an  enchanter. 

"The  prophecies  of  wizards  old." 

Waller:   VirgiVs  Mnetd,  iv. 

3.  Hence,  in  popular  modern  language,  one  skilled 
in  legerdemain,  a  conjuror,  a  juggler. 

*B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Haunted  or  frequented  by  wizards. 

"  Sever"  d  from  the  haunts  of  men 
By  a  wide,  deep,  and  wizard  glen." 

Moore;  The  Fire-Worshipers. 

2.  Enchanting,  charming. 

"  The  wizard  song  at  distance  died, 
As  if  in  ether  borne  astray." 

Scvtt:  Bridal  ofTriermain,  iii.  25. 

*wlz  -ard-ly4,  a.  [Eng.  wizard ;  -ly.]  Pertaining 
to  or  characteristic  of  a  wizard  or  wizards. 

*wlz  -ard-ry1,  .<;.  [Eng.  wizard;  •ry.~\  The  art  or 
practices  of  wizards ;  sorcery,  enchantment,  con- 
juring. 

wlz  en,  *wis-en-en,  adj.  [A.  S.  wisnian=to 
become  dry  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  visna=to  wither ;  via- 
fnn= withered,  palsied,  dried-up;  Dan.  &  Sw.  vissen 
=withered ;  Sw.  vissna—to  fade.]  Hard,  dry,  and 
shriveled;  withered,  weazen,  dried-up. 

"He  is  a  gay,  little,  wizen  old  man."— Jtfad.  D'Arblay.*- 
Diary,  v.  U69. 

wlz -en,  wlz'-zen,  v.  t.  [WIZEN,  a.]  To  wither; 
to  dry  up ;  to  shrivel.  (Scotch.) 

"A  face  looking  worn  and  wizened."—  O.  Eliot:  Daniel 
Deronda,  ch.  Ixviii. 

wizen-faced,  a.    Having  a  thin,  shriveled  face. 

wlz'-en,  wlz'-zen,  s.    [WEASAND.] 

*wlappe,  *wlap-pen,  v.  t.  [LAP,  v.]  To  wrap, 
to  fold. 

"  Te  schulen  fynde  a  yonge  child  wlappid  in  clothis." — 
Wycliffe:  Luke  ii. 

*wlat-some,  a.  [A.  S.  wZaffe=loa  thing,  disgust.  J 
Loathsome  (q.  v.). 


boll     b6y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,    sell,    chorus,     ghin,    bench;    go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as,;     expect,    Xenophon,    e?ist.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tlon.     -sion  =  shun;     Uon,     -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious.     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -hie.     -die,      &c.  =bel.     del. 
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*WO,S.  ctrt.      [WOE.] 

w6a,  cjrclam.    [WnoA.] 

woad,*wad,  *wod.  s.  [A.  S.  wad,  waad;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  weede;  Dan.  vaid.veid;  Sw.  veide;  M.  H. 
<ier.  tceiY,  weid;  Ger.  >rni<i.  weid;  O.  Fr.  waide, 
waisde,  gaide;  Fr.  guede ;  Lat,  vttrum=woad.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Isatis,  and  spec.  /.  tinctoria.    It  is 
from  one  to  three  feet  higL,  with  the  radical  loaves 
•oblong  crenate,  those  of  the  stem  sagittate,    the 
flowers  yellow,  and  the  fruit  about    three   times 
longer  than  broad.    [IsATis.]    It  was  formerly  a 
favorite  blue  dye. 

2.  Reseda  luteota.    [WELD  (1).]    Withering  calls 
this  Wild  Woad. 

3.  Genista  tinctoria.    [GENISTA.] 
woad-mlll,  s.    A  mill  for  bruising  and  preparing 

woad. 

woad-waxen,  *. 

Sot.:  Genista  tinctoria,    [GEKI9TA.] 
*woad  -ed,  a.    [Eng.  woad;  -ed.] 
1.  Dyed  or  colored  blue  with  woad. 

"Man 
Tattoo'd  or  trooded,  winter-clad  in  skins." 

Tennyson:  Princess,  ii.  106. 

"2.  Extracted  or  prepared  from  woad. 
"The    set-up    blues  have   made   strangers  loathe    the 
wooded  blues.  '—Ward.-  Sermons,  p.  77. 

w6ch-eln  -Ite  (W  as  V),  s.  [After  Lake  Wochein. 
Styria,  near  which  it  was  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min,:  A  variety  of  Beau  site  (q.  v. )  containing 
very  little  oxide  of  iron.  Till  recently  this  mineral 
and  Beauxite  have  been  used  as  some  of  the  sources 
of  the  metal  aluminium. 

*WOde,  *WOOd,  a.  [A.  S.  wod.]  Mad,  furious, 
violent. 

"He  stirred  his  horse,  as  he  were  toode." 

Scott:  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  ii, 

*wode,  s.    [WOOD.] 

wode-wliistle,  *. 

Bot. :  Conium  maculatum.     (Halliicell.) 

*WOde,  v.  i.  [WoDE,  adj.]  To  grow  or  become 
mad. 

*wode  -geld,  s.  [Mid.  English  7/?o<ie  =  wood,  and 
geld,  s.J  A  geld  or  payment  for  wood. 

*wod -ness,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  wode=mad;  -ness.J 
Madness. 

woe,  *WO,  *WOO,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  wd  —  vro  (interj.  & 
adv.) ;  wea  —  viOQ  (subst.) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wee 
(interj.  &  subst.) :  Icel.  vei  (interjection) ;  Dan.  vee 
(interj.  &  subst.) ;  Goth,  icai  (interj.)  ;  Latin  vce 
(interj.)  ;  Gr.  oucu.] 

A.  -4s  subst. :  Grief,  sorrow,  misery ;  heavy  calam- 
ity. 

"One  woe  is  past;  and  behold  there  comet h  two  woes 
more  hereafter."— Revelation,  ii.  12. 

B.  As  adj. :  Sad,  sorrowful,  wretched,  miserable. 
"  Woe  was  the  knight  at  this  severe  command." 

Dryden:   Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  108. 

U  (1)  Woe  is  frequently  used  as  an  exclamation 
of  grief  or  sorrow;  in  such  cases  the  noun  or  pro- 
noun following  is  in  the  dative  case,  to  being  omit- 
ted. 

"  Woe  is  me,  for  I  am  undone." — Isaiah  vi.  5. 

(2)  Woe  is  also  used  in  denunciations,  either  with 
the  optative  mood  of  a  verb,  or  alone,  and  thus  as 
an  interjection. 

"  Woe  be  nnto  the  pastors  that  destroy  and  scatter  the 
eheep." — Jeremiah  xxilt.  1. 

(3)  Woe  worih-woebG  to.    [WORTH,  r.] 
"  My  royal  mistress'  favor  towards  me, 

Woe-worth  ye,  sir,  ye  have  poyson'd,  blasted." 

Beaum.  *  Flet.:  Loyal  Subject,  iv.  2. 

*WOe-wearied,  a.  Wearied  out  with  grief. 
"  My  woe-wearied  tongue  is  mute  and  dumb." 

Shakesp.  •  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

*woe-worn,  a.    Worn  or  marked  by  grief. 
"  In  lively  mood  he  spoke,  to  wile 
From  Wilfrid's  troe-icorrt  cheek  a  smile." 

Scott;  Rokeby,  v.  14. 

woe  -be-gone,  *woe-be-gon,  a.  [Eng.  woe  and 
begon,  pa.  par.  of  M.  E.  begon=to  go  about,  to  sur- 
round=A.  S.  begdn,  f  mm  be  =  by  and  gdn—to  go.] 
Overwhelmed  or  distracted  with  woe;  immersed  in 
grief  and  sorrow. 

"His  sad  mother  seeing  hi«eore  plight, 
Was  greatly  woebegon,  and  gantofeare." 

Speimer:  F.  Q.,  iii.  7,  20. 

woe  -ful,  a.    [Worm,.] 

woeh -l§r-Ite  (was  v),  e.  [After  the  chemist 
Friedrich  Wohlerof  Gottingen;  sufif.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  monoclinic  mineral,  occurring  in  crys- 
tals, mostly  tabular  in  habit,  and  also  granular. 
Hardness,  5'5;  specific  gravity,  3'41 ;  luster,  vitreous 


color,  shadrs  of  yellow,  sometimes  brownish  ;  trans- 
parent to  sub-translucent.  Composition:  Essentially 
a  colunibo-silirate  of  zirconia,  lime,  and  soda.  Oc- 
curs inzirconsyenite  on  the  islands  of  the  Lange- 
suml  Fiord,  Norway. 

woelCh'-He  (w  as  vl,  *«/«*/.  (After  Wolch,  Ca- 
rinthia,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (3/*n.).] 

Mm.:  An  altered  variety  of  Bournonite  (q.  v.),  in 
which  Ramtnelsberg  obtained  a?  a  moan  of  several 
analyses:  Sulphur,  16'81 ;  antimony,  24'41 ;  lead, 
15-59;  copper,  42-83 ;  iron,  0'36=100. 

*woe  some,  a.  [Eng.  icoe;  -some.]  Sad,  sorrow- 
ful, grievous. 

*WOft,  pa.  par.  of  r.    [WAFT.] 
wo  -ful.woe   ful,  *wo-full,*woe-full,a.  [Eng. 
woe; -full.  \ 

1.  Full  of  woo  or  grief;  distressed  with  grief,  sor- 
row, or  calamity;  afflicted,  sorrowful. 

"The  vfoful'st  man  that  ever  liv'd  in  Rome!" 

Shakesp.;  Titus  Anctronicus,  iii.  1. 

2.  Expressing  woo  or  grief ;  sad. 

"A  woful  ditty."       Shakesp.:   Veaits  and'Adonis,  836. 

3.  Attended  with  woe,  distress,  or  calamity. 

"Most  lamentable  day!  moat  woful  day." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Jutiet,  v.  5. 

4.  Wretched,  paltry,  mean,  poor. 

"  What  wofut  stuff  this  madrigal  would  be." 

Pope.-  Essay  on  Criticism,  418. 

wo-ful-ly\  woe  -fill  ly\  adv.  [Eng.  woful,  woe- 
ful; -ly.] 

1.  In  a  woful  manner;  sorrowfully;  mournfully, 
sadly,  lamentably. 

"Thei  herde 
How  tcofully  this  cause  ferde." 

Goieer.  C.  A.,  ii. 

2.  Wretchedly,  miserably,  poorly,  extremely. 

"  With  a  wind  falling  wofulty  light,  they  were  sent  on 
the  third  round."—  Field,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

wo  -f  ul-ness,   woe  -f  ul-ness,  s.    [Eng.  woful, 
woeful;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  woeful. 
"One,  whom  like  wofulness  impressed  deepe 
Hath  made  fit  mate  thy  wretched  case  to  heare." 
Spenser:  Daphnaida. 

w6T-w6det  woj-wo-da.  (oj  as  61),  a.  [WAY- 
WODE.] 

wol,  r.  t.    [WILL,  i\] 

w6l-ch5n'-8k&-Ite,  8.  [After  M.  Wolchonsk(y) 
of  Russia  ;o  connect.;  suff.  -ite  (Jftn.).] 

Min.:  An  amorphous  mineral  of  dark -green  color. 
Analyses  discordant;  but  it  appears  to  be  a  hydra  ted 
silicate  of  alumina,  chromium,  andiron  sesquiox- 
ides.  A  doubtful  species. 

*wold,  *wolde,  pret.  ofv.    [WILL,  v.] 

wold  (1),  *wolde,  woulde,  adj.  [A.  S.  weald, 
wald=&  wood,  a  forest ;  cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  &,  O. 
Fries.  wald=&  wood;  O.  H.  Ger.  wait;  Ger.  wald; 
Icel,  tVJHr=a  field,  a  plain.  Wold  and  weald  are 
doublets.  ]  [WEALD.] 

1.  A  wood,  a  forest. 

"  We  must  hold  by  wood  and  wold.1' 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  !.»};>,  iv.  12. 

2.  An  open  country;  a  weald  ;  a  plain. 

3.  A  low  hill,  a  down ;  in  the  plural,  a  hilly  dis- 
trict, or  a  range  of  hills. 

"Who  sees  not  a  great  difference  betwixt  the  wolds  in 
Lincolnshire  and  the  fens?" — Burton:  Anat.  of  Melan. 
p.  257. 

WOld  (2),S.     [WfELD.] 

*wolde,  *wold-en,  pret.  ofv.  [WTILL,  v.] 

twolds,  twoulds,  e.    [WELD.] 

wolf,  *wolfe,  *woulfe  (pi.  wolve§),  8.  [A.  S. 
w«Z/(pl.  wulfas);  cogn.  with  Dut.  &  Ger.  wolf;  Icel. 
ulfr  (=vulfr) ;  Dan.  ulv;  Sw.  ulf;  Goth,  wulfs; 
Russ.  volk1 ;  Gr.  lukos;  Lai.  lupus;  Sansc.  vrika.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

2.  A  small  white  maggot  or  worm  which  infests 
granaries. 

3.  A  tubercular  excrescence  which  rapidly  eats 
away  the  flesh.    [Lupus.] 

4.  A  term  of  opprobrium  especially  applied  to  a 
person  noted  for  ravenousness,  rapacity,  cruelty, 
cunning,  or  the  like. 

"Rescued  is  Orleans  from  the  English  wolves." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I,,  i.  6. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Cotton-manuf. :  A  beating  or  opening  machine, 
for  tearing  apart  the  tussocks  of  cotton  as  delivered 
in  the  bale.  It  is  a  preliminary  operation,  by 
which  dust  and  trash  are  rendered  separable  and 
the  fiber  delivered  in  a  more  downy  condition,  so 
aa  to  subsequently  form  a  lap. 

+  2.  Music: 

(1)  A  term  applied  to  the  harsh,  bowling  sound 
of  certain  chords  of  keyed  instruments,  particu- 
larly the  organ,  when  tuned  by  any  form  of  unequal 
temperament. 


(21  A  wolf-note  (q.  v.). 

3.  Zoology:  Canis  lupus,  of  which  there  are  many 
varieties,  by  some  authorities  raised  to  specific 
rank,  but  the  differences  between  them  are  slight 
and  unimportant,  and  probably  produced  by  cli- 
mate and  .surroundings.  The  Common  Wolf  is  about 
five  feet  from  the  snout  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  whicV 
is  about  twenty  inches  long;  height  at  shoulder 
about  thirty-two  inches ;  hair  dark  yellowish-gray, 
sometimes  ajmost  black,  long  and  coaix-  in  tho 
northern  varieties,  and  shorter  in  those  which  are 
found  in  warm  climates  ;  tail  drooping ;  ears  upright 
and  pointed;  eyes  set  obliquely.  The  wolf  is  swift, 
and  preys  on  sheep  and  calves,  associating  in  packs 
to  run  down  deer  and  other  animals ;  rarely  attack- 
ing man  unless  hard  pressed  by  hunger,  when  it 
becomos  very  dangerous.  T!K>  geographical  range 
is  very  wide,  and  it  is  common  in  Luropo,  though 
it  has  been  extinct  in  England  since  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Of  the  other  varieties,  the  chief 
are  the  Black  Wolf  of  Southern  Europe ;  the  Indian 
Wolf  (C.  pallipe*) :  the  White  Wolf  (C.  hinder)  and 
a  variety  with  black  shaggy  fur  (C.  niger),  from 
Tibet;  the  North  American  Wolf  (C.  occidentalism 
Lupus  griseus),  differing  chiefly  from  the  Common 
Wolf  in  having  finer:  denser,  and  longer  fur,  and 
very  broad  feot.  enabling  it  to  travel  cosily  over  the 
snow;  the  White  Wolf  (Lupus  albvs).  the  Tied 
Wolf  (L.  sticte)t  the  Dusky  Wolf  (/,.  mtbihiR) ;  and 
the  Black  Wolf  (L.  ater),  all  from  North  America. 
[RED-WOLF.]  Tho  Prairie-wolf,  or  (Vyoteif 
latrcms),  found  from  Mexico  northward  to  the  Sas- 
katchewan, is  probably  a  distinct  species.  Jt  is 
much  smaller  than  the  Common  Wolf,  the  body  anrt 
head  together  measuring  only  about  three  feot.  and 
the  tail  some  fifteen  inches;  color  dull  yellowish- 


gray,  clouded  with  black.  They  hunt  in  pack-,  and 
can  utter  a  short,  snapping  bark,  while  the  only 
sound  made  by  the  true  wolves  is  a  prolonged  _howl 


.  Dark  as  a  wolfs  mouth,  (or  throat) :    Pilch- 
dark. 

2.  To  cry  wolf:  To  raise  a  false  alarm.    In  allusion    ; 
to  the  shepherd-boy  in  tho  fable,  who  used  t<>  cry 
"Wolf !"  merely  to  make  fun  of  the  neighbors,  but 
when  at  last  the  wolf  came  no  one  would  believe 
him. 

*3.  To  have  a  wolf  by  the  ears:  [See  extract.] 

"  He  that  deals  with  men's  affections  hath  a  irnlf  fiv  thr 
ears,-  if  we  speak  of  peace,  they  war  wanton;  if  werepror*,     i 
they  grow  desperate." — Adams:   H'orfrs,  iii.  249. 

*4.  To  hare  a  wolf  in  the  stomach:  To  be  raven- 
ously hungry. 

5.  To  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door:  To  keep  out  or 
off  hunger  or  want. 

6.  Toneeawolf:  To  lose  one's  voice.   Thonncienls 
used  to  say  that  if  a  man  saw  a  wolf  before  the  wolf 
saw   him   ho  became    dumb,   at  loa^t  for  a  time. 
(Virgil,  Eel.  ix.) 

wolf-berry,  s. 

Bot.:  fiymphoricarpus occidental's.  It  is  a  shrub 
four  to  six  feet  high,  with  dense  axillary  spikes-of 
drooping  flowers  ;  a  native  of  Canada. 

wolf-dog,  s. 

Zoology : 

1.  A  variety  of  Canis  f  ami  Harts,  n?.pd  for  hunting ; 
formerly  abundant  in  Norway  and  Swedon,  but  is 
now  almost  entirely  confined  to  Spain.    It  is  "f 
large  size,  little,  if  any,  smaller  than   the  mastitl 
(q.  v.),  nose  pointed,  ears  erect,  hair  loner  and  silky, 
usually  white,  with  large  patches  of  brown  ;  tail 
curled  over  the  back. 

2.  A  dog  bred   from   a  wolf  and  a  common  < 
The  offspring  are  fertile  inter  se.     (Vero  Shaw.) 

wolf-fish,  s.    [SEA-WOLF.] 

*wolf-month,  8.    The  Saxon  name  for  January. 
because  *'  people  are  wont  always  in  that  month  t" 
be  in  more  danger  of  being  devoured  by  wolves  than  j 
in  any  other."     (Verstegan.) 

WOlf-net,  s.  A  kind  of  net  used  in  fishing,  which 
takes  great  numbers. 

wolf-note,  s. 

Music:  A  harsh  sound  occurring  in  string  instru- 
ments owing  to  defective  vibration  on  one  or  moro 
notes  of  the  scale. 

"  By  a  wrong  arrangement  of  the  sound-post  or  1 
bar  what  are  called  wolf-notes  are  produced,    nnd  v. 
present  they  may  generally    be    cured    by    the    pmp-i 
adjustment  of  the  bar  or  post."— E.  U.  Allen:  Violin  M 
iny,  p.  149. 

wolf-spider,  s. 

ZoQl.  (pi.):  TheLycosid»(q.  v.). 

wolfs  bane,  «. 

Botany : 

1.  One  of  tho  names  of  the  genus  Aconitnm,  apec- 
of  A.  napellus,  A.  lyctotonum,  and  A.  lupulitu 
(Pajcton.) 

2.  Arnica  montana.    [ARNICA.J 

3.  Eranthis  hyemalis.     (Britten  rf-  Holland.) 


fate,     fat.    fare,     amidst,    what,     fall,     fatner;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     h5r,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,    pot, 
or,     wore,    wolf,     work,     whd,    s6n;     mate,    cub,     ciire,    unite,    car,    rftle,    fill;     try,     Syrian.     »,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.     QU  =  kw. 


wolf's  claw 


wolfs  claw,  wolfs  foot.s. 

But.:  ('lub-moss,  Lgcopodium  clavatum,  a  cryp- 
togamous  plant  of  the  gonus  Lycoiiodium.  So  named 
from  the  claw-like  ends  of  the  trailing  stem. 
(Prior.) 

wolfs  flst,  s. 

Bot. :  Lycoperdon  bovista. 

wolf  s  foot,  ».    [WOLF'S  CLAW.] 

wolfs  milk,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Euphorbia,  spec.  E.  heliosmpia. 
Probably  named  from  the  acrid  qualities  of  tlio       ~ 
milk. 

wolfs  peach,  s. 

Bot.:  The  Tomato  (q.  V.). 

wplf,  v.  t.  &  i.    [WOLF,  s.] 

1.  frans. :  To  devour  ravenously. 
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simple,  non-extended  substance) ,  cosmology  (deal- 


woman-suffrage 


wpl  -ver-ene,  wpl  -ver-lne, 
><*>// (q.  v.),fror-  ' 


[Formed  from- 
1  accounts  of 


I  GLUTTON, 
II.  1.1 

"In  those  vast 
and  still    »i  n - 
mapped   wilder- 
may  b  • 


nature. 

"The  most  influential  opponent  of  Wolfflnnixm  .  .  . 
based  ethics  on  the  wil  I  of  God  as  » lawgiver."— L'etitnoeg : 
Hist.  I'hilu*.  (Eng.  ed.),  ii.  117. 

Wplf  -Ish,  a.    [Eng.  wolf;  -ish.] 

1.  Like  a  wolf;  having  the  qualities  or  form  of  a    found  the  gray 

fox,  the  musk-ox, 
the  mu sq uaah, 
the  ermine,  and 
the  wolverine,  of 

2.  Ravenously  hungry.  whom  Mr.  A.  Pen- 
Wplf  '-Ish-ly1,  adverb.    [Eng.  wolfish;  -ly.]    In  a 

wolfish  manner ;  like  a  wolf. 
*wplf '-kin,  s.    [Eng.  wolf,  s. ;  dimin.  suff.  -kin.'] 


''She'll  flay  thy  icolflsh  visage." 

Shakes^.:  Lear,  i.  4. 


•  Wolflna  down  some  food   preparatory   to  fishing."— 
Field,  April  4,  1885. 

2   Intrant.:  To  grumble  or  raise  a  howl  (like  a  A  young  or  small  wolf . 

wolf )  over  any  matter  repugnant  to  one's  feelings  "  Kite  and  kestrel, 
or  contrary  to  his  desires ;  as,  He  wolfed  about  his 

losses  incessantly.    (U. S.  Colloq.)  *Wplf'-lIng 

wplf  '-ach-ite,  s.    [After  Wolfach,  Baden,  where  A  young  wolf, 

found;  suif.  -ite  (Min.).]  "Wolflings    .    .    .    who  would  grow  to  be  wolves."— 

Mineral. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring  in  Carlyle:  Fr.  Revol.,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iii. 


wolf  and  trolfkin." 

Tennyson:  Boadlcea,  15. 

.;  dimin.  suff.  -»,*. 


Wolverene. 

although  not  bigger  than  a  marten-cat,  he  is  so  ferocious- 
as  often  to  intimidate  a  bear.  'The  wolverine  goes,'  says 
this  experienced  traveler,  'by  many  local  names — such  as 
"skunk-bear,"  "corky-joe,"  and  "go-for-dog"— and  la 
rapidly  becoming  scarce  in  the  more  frequented  regions. 
Hunters  relate  wonderful  stories  of  his  ferocity.'  "—  Lon- 


an  inhabitant  of  the  stato  of 

Michigan, 
wplves.,  s.  pi.    [WOLF.] 


-  TI      .  *  —       T  T 

on  the  botanical  genus  Lemua.J         _ 
Bot.:    A   genus   of   Pistiaces>,    akin    to  Jbem 


o~«J  ;>  ;  tpeumu  gravity,   i  1-1  i»j  .  juanjt,  ouumrri*ni»^  ,  enclosing,    i 

color  and  streak,  reddish-brown  to  black,  opaque,  pyrites. 
na.    (;omposition  :  A  tuugstate  of  iron  and  manganese,       wnm.  an 

ase     the  prop<)rtions  of  which  are  variable,  and  lead  to  JJ^-ft 


o.  , 

Frond  oblong  or  subglobose  cleft  near  the  ba 


ponds  in  England,  parts  of  the  European  continent 
and  Western  Africa. 

Wplff  '-I-an,  Wplf  I-an,  a.  &  s.  [For  etym.  see 
def.  and  compound.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of,  belonging  to,  proposed,  or  dis- 
covered by  any  person  of  the  name  of  Wolff  or 
Wolf,  especially  those  mentioned  in  the  compounds 
(q.v.). 

B  As  subst.:  An  adherent  or  defender  of  the 
Wolffian  philosophy.  [WOLFFIANISM.] 

"The  Wolflans  had  got  hold  of  a  sound  principle  only 
requiring  limitation." — Wallace:  Kant,  p.  147. 

Wolfflan-bodies,  s.  pi. 

Comp.  Anat. :  Two  important  organs  in  the  verte- 
brate embryo,  serving  the  purpose  of  temporary 
kidneys,  from  which  the  true  kidneys  are  developed, 
except  in  the  Fishes.  They  consist  of  a  series  of 
blind  appendages,  secreting  a  fluid  which  is  con- 
veyed by  a  duct  on  each  side  into  the  allantois.  In 


r_ *wlm  man,  *wlm-mon,  *wum-manK 

•worn  man  (pi.  women,  *wemen,  *wymmen),  subst. 
[A.  S.  wi/man=a  wife-man  (pi.  wifnien,  wimmen). 
By  assimilation  wifman  became  wimman  in  tlio 
tenth  century.  Cf .  lammat= A.  S.  Mafmcesse ;  leman 

wpif-m^:  xzzz  «;  «*.  -,  s$J2^X±r«fflSS 

Min.:  Tungstic ocher  (q.  v.).  1.  The  female  of  the  human  race;  an  adult  or 

Wplfs  -berg-ite,  subst.    [After  Wolf sberg,  Hartz,    grown  up  female,  as  distinguished  from  a  girl, 
here  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).]  "The  rib,  which  the  Lord  God  had  taken  from  the  man, 

made  he  a  woman." — Genesis  ii.  22. 
*2.  A  wife.    (Shakesp. :  Henry  TV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  3.) 

3.  A  female  attendant  on  a  person  of  rank. 

"Sir  Thomas  Bullen's  daughter— 

The  Viscount  Kochford— one  of  her  highness'  women."~ 
Shakesp.:  Henry  V11I.,  v.  1. 

4.  Applied  to  a  person  of  timid  or  cowardly  dis- 
position. 

If  1.  Woman  of  the  world : 

(1)  A  woman  skilled  in  the  ways  of  the  world;  one 
Wpl-las-t&n,  a.    [WOLLASTONITE.]    (See  etym.    engrossed  in  society  or  fashionable  society, 
and  compounds J  *(2)  A  married  woman.    (Shakesp,:  As  You  Like 

Wollaston's  battery,  s.  'Vv^L,,.,  (or  act)  the  woman:  To  weep ;  to  give- 


wolfram-ocher,  s.    [TUNGSTITE.] 


Mineralogy : 

1.  The  same  as  CHALCOSTIBITE  (q.  v.). 

2.  Capillary  and   massive  forms   of  Jamesonite 

(a.  v.). 

wplf  -skin,  s.  &  a,    [Eng.  wolf,  s.,  and  skin.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  skin  or  hide  of  a  wolf. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  skin  of  a  wolf. 

"In  wolfskin  vest 
Here  roving  wild."      Wordsworth:  Sonnets. 


Elect.:  A  galvanic  battery  so  arranged  that  all 


Wplf-I-an-Ism, 

Wolfflan  (1),  Wolfian;  -t 


modifying  them  to  some  extent,  brought  them  into 
nearer  agreement  with  the  ordinary  conceptions  of 
things.  He  denied  perceptions  to  all  monads  w'-:~u 
were  not  souls  [MONAD,  1],  accepted  the  doc' 


found;  sutf.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min.:  A  name  given  to  a  bituminous  shale  occur- 


Shakesp.:  King  John,  i. 

*woman-queller,  s.    One  who  kills  women. 
"Thou  art    .    .    .    a  man-queller  and  a  wotnan-qiteller." 
Shakesp. :  Henry  lV.,Pt.  11.,  ii.  1. 

•wo'man-statue,  s.  A  female  statue.  (Tennyson: 
Princess,  i.  207.) 
woman-suffrage,  s.  The  right  of  women  to  vote. 


i'hich  riuK  in  cubical  blocks  without  lamination.    Liver-  ancj  participate  equally  with  men  in  the  privileges 

„  sidge  refers  it  to  Torbanite  (q.  v.).  Of  citizenship.    In  some  of  the  new  states  of  the 

ofeprertaSSelf l^VnTony'  or$"as  a  ^rSS^       WOl  -nf  n,  ..    [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  a  Hunga-  Union  the  won-,en  have  equal  political  rights  with 

hypothesis  and  refused  to  exclude  the  possibility  rian  local  name.]                                                  .        .  men.    [WOMEN  s  KIOHT8.J 

of  the  interaction   of  soul  and  body.    He  divided       Min.:  A  variety  of  Barito   (q.  v.)  occurring   in  "The  statistics  of  English  tromaw.s,,)rraff«  are  in  as  well 

•taphysicsinto  ontology  (treating  of  the  existent  crystals  lengthened  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  as  those  this  side  the  sea.    The  total  number  of  aug*. 

geS),  rationS ^psychology  (5f  the  soul  as  a  axis.    First  announced  from  Betler.  Hungary.  tures  received  to  the  woman's  auffrage  appeal  is  248,674. 

thin, 


mel_,_ 
in  gene 


Mil,    bol;     pout,    Jowl;     cat, 
-clan,     -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon, 


sell,    chorus, 
-sloa  =  shfin; 


$hln, 
Won. 


bench;    go,     gem; 
-s.lon  =  zh&n.     -tlous, 


this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -Die.     -die,      Ac.  =bel,     del. 


woman-suffragist 

Of  these,  50,913  are  from  Scotland,  6,830  from  Ireland, 
61,186  from  London,  the  remainder  being  distributed 
throughout  England  and  Walen.  The  signatures  include 
the  heads  of  nearly  all  the  colleges  for  women,  and  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  head  mistresses  of  high  and 
other  public  schools  for  girls,  and  of  women  serving  on 
the  boards  of  guardians  and  school  boards.  The  leading 
women  in  the  medical  profession  have  signed,  and  a 
number  of  the  most  eminent  in  literature  and  art,  be- 
sides many  of  wide  social  influence  and  leading  workers 
in  the  many  movements  for  the  general  well-being." — 
Chicaoo  Tribune.  Sept.  12,  1894. 

woman-suffragist,  s.  One  who  belives  in  and 
advocates  the  extending  the  suffrage  to  women. 

"There  was  a  commotion  among  the  delegates  to  the 
late  woman  suffragists'  convention."—  Chicauo  Daily  -Yews, 
Feb.  23,  1894. 

^woman-tired,  a.    Henpecked. 

"Dotard,  thou  art  woman-tired" 

Shakesp.;   Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

woman-vested,  adj.  Clothed  like  a  woman; 
"wearing  women  s  clothes.  (Tennyson:  Princess,  i. 
163.) 

woman-warrior,  s.    A  female  warrior. 

44  Thou  woman-warrior  with  the  curling  hair." 

Pope:  Burner's  Iliad,  ii.  492. 

woman- worship,  «.  Excessive  reverence  paid 
to  women.  It  is  closely  connected  with  the  worship 
•of  female  divinites,  which  probably  is  a  develop- 
ment from  Nature-worship,  in  which  the  Earth  was 
personified  as  a  fruitful  mother.  Great  reverence 
for  women  has  always  been  a  characteristic  of  the 
Teutonic  nations,  and  was  peculiarly  prevalent  in 
the  ages  of  chivalry.  Grimm  (Deut.  Myth.,  Eng.  ed. 
•i.  398)  gives  some  remarkable  formulee  of  chivalry 
•("by  all  women's  honor.'*  "for  the  sake  of  all 
-women,"  &c.)  in  which  this  reverence  in  clearly 
shown. 


"He  thus  becomes  the  type  of  the  husbands  of  the  Mid- 
dle-Age, and  of  the  woman-worship  of  chivalry.  Woman- 
worship,  'the  honor  due  to  the  weaker  vessel  *  is  indeed  of 
God,  and  woe  to  the  nation  and  to  the  man  in  whom  it 
.dies." — C.  Kingston :  Saint's  Tragedy.  (Introd.) 

*wpm'-an,  v.  t.    [WOMAN,  s.] 

1.  To   act   the  part  of   a   woman.  (With  an  in- 
definite i7.) 

"My  daughter  Silvia,  how  she  would 
Have  womaned  it."  Daniel, 

2.  To  cause  to  act  like  a  woman;  to  subdue  to 
weakness  like  a  woman. 

"I  have  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy  and  grief, 
That  the  first  face  of  neither,  on  the  start, 
Can  woman  me  unto  't ." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  iii.  2. 

'•'>.  To  nnite  to,  or  accompany  by  a  woman. 

"I  do  attend  here  on  the  general; 
And  think  it  no  addition,  nor  my  wish, 
To  have  him  see  me  woman'd." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  4. 

4.  To  call  woman  in  an  abusive  manner. 
"She  called  her  another  time  fat-face,  and  woman' d  her 
most  violently." — Richardson:  Pamela,  ii.  268. 

*  wpm'-an-head',   *  wo-man  hed,    *  wo-man- 

liede,  s,    [Eng.  woman;  -head.]    Womanhood. 
"Thou  glory  of  womanhed,  thou  faire  May." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,272. 

*wom  -an-hood,  s.    [Eng.  woman;  -hood.'} 

1.  The  state,  character,  or  collective  qualities  of 
:a  woman. 

2.  Women  collectively. 

wpm'-an-lsh,  a.  [Eng.  woman;  •ish.']  Suitable 
to  a  woman  ;  having  the  character  or  qualities  of  a 
woman  ;  effeminate.  (Often  used  in  a  contemptu- 
ous sense.) 

"  Womanish  entreaties  and  lamentations."— Macaulay, 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

•womanish-hearted,  adject.  Effeminate,  soft, 
timid. 

"  So  full  of  childish  fear, 
And  womanish-hearted." 

Beaum.  tfr  Flet.:  Love's  Cure,  Hi.  2. 

*wom  -an-Ish-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  womanish;  -lyJ\ 
;In  a  womanish  manner ;  like  a  woman  ;  effeminately. 

"  His  hair  curled  and  womanishly  disheveled." — Com- 
mon*, on  Chaucer  (1665),  p.  18. 

*WOm  -an-lsh-ness,  s.  [Eng.  womanish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  Itate  of  being  womanish ;  effem- 
inacy. 

"This  effeminacy  and  womanishness  of  heart."— Ham- 
Works,  iv.  567. 

*wom'-an-lze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  woman;  -ize.]  To 
make  like  a  woman ;  to  make  effeminate. 

"  To  vitiate  their  morals,  to  womanize  their  spirits." — 
Knox:  Essay  No.  153. 

wpm  -an-klnd,  *wom-an-kynde,  s.   [Eng.  wom- 

rm,  and  kind,  8.] 
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1.  Women  collectively;  the  female  sex;  the  race 
Of  women. 

"  O  dearest!  most  rever'd  of  womankind!" 

Pope.-  Homer's  Odyssey,  xvii.56. 

2.  A  body  of  women,  especially  in  a  household. 
(Colloq.  or  humorous.) 

wpm-an-less,  «.  [Eng.  woman;  -Jess.]  Desti- 
tute or  woman. 

wpm  -an  like,  adj.  [Eng.  woman ;  -like.']  Like 
a  woman  ;  womanly.  (Tennyson;  Maud,  I.  iii.  5.) 

wpm -an-11  ness,  s.  [English  womanly;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  womanly ;  womanly 
nature  or  qualities. 

"  The  power  she  possesses  lies  in  her  womanliness." — 
London  Standard. 

worn  -an-ly5,  «••  &  adv.    [Eug.  woman,  s. ;  -?#.] 
A.  As  adj.:  Becoming  or  suited    to    a  woman; 
feminine  ;  not  masculine,  uot  childish. 

"  The  perfection  of  womanly  beauty." — London  Globe. 

*B.  As  adv.:  In  the  manner  of  a  woman;  like  a 
woman. 

"  Lullaby  can  I  sine,  too. 

As  womanly  as  can  the  best.  Gascoignt. 

w6mb  (h  silent),  *womt>e,  *wambe,  subst.  [A.  S. 
wamb,  womb~tho  belly  ;  cogn.  with  But.  w?am=the 
belly  of  a  fish  ;  Icel.vdnt6  =  tlio  belly,  especially  of  a 
beast;  Dan.  vom;  Sw.  vdmb,  vdmm:  O.  H.  German 
wampa;  Ger.  wampe,  wamme;  Goth,  wamba.] 

*1.  The  stomach,  the  belly. 

"And  he  covetide  to  fille  his  wombe  of  the  coddis  that 
the  hoggis  eeten,  and  no  man  gut  hym." — Wycliffe:  Luke 
xv.  16. 

2.  The  uterus  of  a  woman. 

"  Yblessed  be  the  moder  womb  that  hym  to  monne  bere. 
—Robert  <>f  Gloucester,  p.  308. 

*3.  The  place  where  anything  is  produced. 

* '  Undoubted  sign 
That  in  his  womb  was  h  d  metallic  ore." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  673. 

*4.  Any  large  or  deep  cavity  that  receives  or  con- 
tains anything. 

"  The  fatal  cnnnon'a  womb.'* 

Shakesp.:  Komeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 

*w6mb  (b  silent),  v.  t.  [WOMB,  «.]  To  inclose,  to 
contain  ;  to  hold  in  secret. 

"  Not  for  all  the  sun  sees,  or 
The  close  earth  wombs,  will  I  break  my  oath." 

Shakesp.;   Winter's  Tale,  if.  i. 

*womb-brotner,  s.  A  brother-uterine ;  a  brother 
on  the  mother's  side,  but  by  a  different  father. 

"Owen  Theodor  .  .  .  womb-brother  to  King  Henry  the 
Sixth."—  Fuller:  Worthies;  Hartford,  i.  427. 

w5m  -bat,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Phascolomys  wombat.  &  burrowing1  mar- 
supial from  Australia  and  Van  pieman's  Land,  and 
the  islands  of  Bass'  Strait.  It  is  from  two  to  three 
feet  long,  with 
a  short  tail  ;of 
clumsy  form,  • 
with  s  t  out 
limbs  and  a 
blunt  muzzle; 
coat  thick, of 
lo  n  g ,  coarse, 
brownish-gray, 
woolly  hair; 
head  largo, 
flat,  b roa  d. 
with  small 
eyes  and  ears; 
fore  feet  with 

five  and    hind  _„ r 

feet  with  four 

digits  ;  soles  Wombat, 

broad    and 

naked.  The  dentition  resembles  that  of  the  Ro- 
dentia,  especially  in  the  chisel-like  incisors.  The 
Wombat  is  nocturnal  in  habit,  a  vegetable  feeder, 
digging  up  roots  with  its  claws.  It  is  of  small  intel- 
ligence, but  is  gentle,  and  capable  of  domestication 
to  a  limited  extent.  It  is  hunted  for  its  flesh,  which 
is  highly  esteemed, and  is  said  to  resemble  pork. 

*w6mb'-jf,  (b  silent),  a.  [Eng.  womb, s.;  -#.]  Hol- 
low, capacious. 

"That  caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.t  ii.  4. 

women  (as  wlm  -mln),  s.  pi.  [WOMAN.] 
women's  rights,  s.  pi.  The  name  given  to  the 
claims  advanced  on  behalf  of  women  who  demand 
that  their  sex  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  put  on  a 
footing  of  legal  and  social  equality  with  men.  The 
agitation  for  women's  rights  dates  from  1851,  and 
was  the  result  of  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the 
Westminster  Review  of  that  year  by  John  Stuart 
Mill.  Women  claim  the  right  to  vote  at  all  politi- 
cal elections  on  the  ground  that,  when  household- 
ers, they  pay  rates  and  taxes,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  denied  a  voice  in  deciding  how  local  and 
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imperial  revenues  should  be  spent.  They  also  de- 
sire to  sharo  with  men  all  the  educational  endow- 
ments of  the  country— to  enter  suitable  trades  and 
professions  on  the  same  terms  as  men — to  change 
the  laws  of  marriage  and  divorce,  in  the  making  of 
which  they  have  no  voice,  and  which,  they  contend, 
press  with  unequal  severity  upon  them.  In  several 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  women  vote,  and  in  one 
at  least  they  are  on  the  same  footing  as  men  politi- 
cally. In  England  women  possess  the  municipal 
but  not  the  parliamentary  franchise,  and  there  is  a 
general  tendency  in  America  and  Europe  to  admit 
women  to  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  benefits  of  Univer- 
sity education,  and  to  the  practice  of  medicine. 
[WOMAN  SUFFRAGE.] 

womenkind  (as  wlm  -mln-kmd),  subst.  [Eng. 
women,  and  kind,  s.J  The  same  as  WOMANKIND,  2. 

(q.  v.) 

"Nobody  need  fenr  to  take  his  wntnenkiii'l  to  the  small- 
est and  meanest  of  suburban  races."— Referee,  Aug.  29, 
1886. 

w6n,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Wis,  s.] 

*w5n,  *wone,  *won-en,  r.  t.  [A.  S.  wunian  =  to 
dwell ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  «»a=to  dwell. 1 

1.  To  dwell. 

"  There's  auld  Rob  Morris  that  icons  in  yon  glen." 
Burns:  Auld  Rob  Morris. 

2.  To  be  accustomed.    [WONT,  r.] 
*won,  *wone,  s.    [WON,  ».] 

1.  A  dwelling,  a  habitation. 

"The  solitary  toon 
Of  dreaded  beasts,  the  Lybian  lion's  moan." 

Beaumont;  Psyche. 

2.  Custom,  habit. 

"To  liven  in  debt  was  ever  his  wone." 

Chaucer;  Troilus  and  Cressida,  837.     (Prol.) 

*WOnde,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  wandian,  from  windan  =  to 
wind  or  turn  away.]  To  turn  away  or  desist  through 
fear ;  to  fear,  to  revere. 

"Love  woll  love,  for  no  might  will  it  wonde." 

Chaucer;  Legend  of  Good  Women;  Dido,  1,185. 

won'-dSr,  s.,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  wundor=a  portent; 
cogn.  with  Dutch  wonder;  Icel.  undr  (for  vundr); 
Dan.  &Sw.  under ;  O.H.frer.wuntar;  Her.  mundi-r. 
From  the  same  root  as  A.  S.  windan  =  to  wind,  so 
that  the  original  sense  is  awe,  lit.  that  from  which 
one  turns  aside,  or  that  which  is  turned  from.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Something  which  excites  a  feeling  of  surprise 
combined   with    admiration   or    awe ;    something 
strange,   wonderful,   or   marvelous;   a    marvel,   a 
miracle,  a  cause  of  wonder,  a  prodigy. 

"  Be  you  in  the  park  about  midnight,  at  Home's  oak, 
and  you  shall  see  wonders." — Shakesp.;  Merry  Wives,  v.  1. 

2.  That  emotion  which  is  excited  by  novelty,  or 
the  presentation  to  the  mind  or  sight  of  something 
new,  unusual,  strange,  groat,  extraordinary,    not 
well  understood,  or  inexplicable,  or  that  arrests  the 
attention  by  its  novelty,  grandeur,  or  inexplicable- 
ness.    Wonder  expresses  less  than  astonishment, 
and  much  less  than  amazement. 

"For  my  part  I  am  RO  attired  in  wonder, 
I  know  not  what  to  say." 

Shakesp.;  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

11  Darwin  (Descent  of  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii.)  consid- 
ers that  all  animals  feel  wonder. 

3.  Admiration. 

"In  silent  wonder  of  still-gazing  eyes." 

Shakesp. ;  hape  of  Lucrece,  84. 

II.  PhrenoL:  One  of  the  sentiments  in  the  system 
of  Spurzheim.  It  tends  to  make  men  eager  to  see  j 
whatever  is  wonderful,  and  to  create  belief  in  the 
supernatural.  Its  organ  is  situated  on  each  side  of 
the  head,  not  far  from  the  summit,  between  ideal- 
ity and  hope.  Called  also  Marvelousness,  [PHRE- 
NOLOGY.] 

*B.  As  adj. :  Wonderful. 

"There  spronge  anone  peraventure 
Of  flowers  such  u  wonder  sight." 

Ooaer:  C.  A.,  i. 

*C.  As  adv.:  Wonderfully,  marvelonsly. 
"  Benigne  he  was  and  wonder  diligent." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.  486.     (Prol.) 

IT  (1)  A  nine  days'  wonder:  Something  which 
causes  sensation  for  a  short  time,  and  is  then  for- 
gotten. 

(2)  Seven  wonders  of  the  world : 

Antiq.:  The  Pyramids  of  Egypt;  the  Hanging 
Gardens  of  Babylon;  the  Tomb  of  Mausolos;  the 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus;  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes;  the  statue  of  Zeus  by  Phidias,  the  Pharos 
of  Egypt,  or  the  Palace  of  Cyrus  cemented  with 
gold. 

(3)  Wonder  of  the  World: 
Hot. :  Panax  ginseng. 


late,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we.    wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there; 
or,     wore,    wolf,     work,     who,    s&n;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,    car,    rule,    full;     try, 


pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,    pot, 
Syrian.     »,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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wonder-maze 

*wonder-maze,  r.  /.    To  astonish,  to  amaze. 
"Sometimes  with  words  that  wonder-mazed  men." 

Varies:   Wittes  Pilgrimage,  p.  51. 

*wonder-rap,  v.  t.  To  seize  or  strike  with  won- 
der. 

"O  sight  of  force,  to  wonder-rap  all  eyes." 

Bavies:  Muses'  Sacrifice,  p.  27. 

wonder-stone,  s. 

OeoL:  A  bod  occurring  in  the  Red  Marl,  near 
Wells,  Somersetshire,  and  described  as  "  a  beauti- 
ful breccia,  consisting  of  yellow,  transparent  crys- 
tals of  carbonate  of  lime,  disseminated  through  a 
dark-red,  earthy  dolomite."  (  Woodward:  Geot. 
Eng.  <&  Wales,  p.  135.) 

wonder-stricken,  a.  Struck  with  wonder,  as- 
tonishment, or  amazement. 

fwonder-waiting,  o.  Expecting  something  won- 
derful. (Special  coinage.) 

"And  little  Wilhelmine  looks  up 
With  wonder-waitiny  eyes." 

Southey:  After  Blenheim. 

*wonder-worker,  s.   One  who  performs  wonders 
or  wonderful  things. 
*|wonder-  working,  adj.    Doing  wonders  or  sur- 

ing things. 

*wonder-wounded,  a.  Struck  with  wonder  or 
surprise;  amazed. 

"Like  wonder-wounded  hearers." 

Shahesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

w6n  -der,*wun-der,  *won-dre,  v.  i.  &  t.    [A.  S. 
wundrian.]    [WONDER,  s.J 
A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  be  struck  with  wonder  or  surprise  ;  to  mar- 
vel; to  be  amazed.    (Followed  by  at,  aud  formerly 
also  by  o/,  on,  or  with.) 

"I  wonder  o/their  being  here  together." 

Shakeap..-  Midsummer  Night'  s  Dream,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  look  with  or  feel  admiration  ;  to  admire. 

"Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lily's  white." 

Shakesp..-  Sonnet  98. 

3.  To  entertain  or  feel  some  doubt  or  curiosity 
about;  to  be  in  a  state  of  expectation,  mingled 
with  doubt  and  slight  anxiety;  as,  I  wonder  if  h« 
will  arrive  in  time. 

V  I  wonder  *  of  ten=I  should  like  to  know. 

"A  boy  or  a  child,  I  wonder" 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  S. 
*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  be  curious  about  ;  to  wish  to  know. 

"  Like  old  acquaintance  in  a  trance, 
Met  far  from  home,  wondering  each  other's  chance." 
Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece.  1,596. 

2.  To  strike  with  wonder;  to  surprise,  to  amaze. 
She  has  a  sedativeness  that  wonders  me  still  more."  — 

PArblay:  Diary,  iv.  273. 

If  We  admire  what  is  excellent,  noble,  glorious, 
eminent  ;  we  are  surprised  simply  at  what  is  unex- 
pected; we  wonder  at  what  is  extraordinary,  lofty, 
great,  or  striking,  although  it  may  not  be  unex- 
pected. (Trench.) 

*w6n  -dered,  a.  [Eng.  wonder;  -ed.]  Having 
performed  wonders  ;  having  the  power  of  perform- 
ing wonders  ;  wonder-working. 

"So  rare  a  wondered  father." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv. 

W&n'-dSr-Sr,  8.  [Eng.  wonder,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
wonders. 

w6n'-der-flo'w-erI  «.    [Ger.  wunderblume.] 

Anthrop.  :  A  popular  name  in  Teutonic  folk-tales 
_or  a  flower  endowed  with  miraculous  power,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  discovery  of  buried 
treasure.  Grimm  thinks  that  the  name  Forget-me- 
not  applied  to  the  Germander  Speedwell  and  Myo- 
sotis  naa  reference  to  this  supposed  miraculous 
power,  and  that  the  lt  sentimental  "  explanation 
came  later.  (See  extract.) 

"The  folk-tales  simply  call  it  a  beautiful  wonderflower, 
which  the  favored  person  finds  and  sticks  in  his  hat:  all 
at  once  entrance  and  exit  stand  open  for  him  to  the 
treasure  of  the  mountain.  If  inside  the  cavern  he  has 
filled  his  pockets,  and,  bewildered  at  the  eight  of  the  val- 
uables, had  laid  aside  his  hat,  a  warning  voice  rings  in 
his  ear  as  he  deports,  Forget  not  the  bent!  .  .  In  a 
twinkling  all  has  disappeared,  and  the  road  IB  never  to  be 
found  again."—  Or  f  mm:  Dent.  Nythol.  (Eng.  ed.},  iii.  971, 

won'-der-f  ul,  *won-der-fol,  *won  -  dir  -  ful, 
*won-der-vol,  *woun-der-full,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng. 
wonder;  -/«Z(i).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Adapted  or  of  a  nature  to  excite 
wonder,  surprise,  or  admiration  ;  surprising,  astoii- 
ishing,  marvelous,  strange. 

"Things  too  wonderful  for  me,  which  I  knew  not."  — 
Job  xlii.  3. 

B.  As  adv.:  Wonderfully.     (Now  a  vulgar  use. 
See  example.) 

"The  house  which  I  am  about  to  build  shall  be  wonder- 
:    ful  great."—  2  Chronicles  ii.  9. 
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w6"n  -der-f ul-ly%  arfr.  [Eng.  wonderful;  -ly.]  In 
a  wonderful  manner  or  dogree;  in  a  manner  or  de- 
gree to  excite  wonder,  surprise,  or  admiration ;  mar- 
velously,  remarkably. 

"  God  had  wonderfully  brought  this  precious  volume  to 
light."— Macatilay:  Hint.  Eny.,  ch.  xi. 

w&n -der-f  til-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wonderful ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  -state  of  being  wonderful,  surprising, 
or  marvelous. 

"The  perception  of  greatness,  or  wonderfulness,  or 
beauty  in  objects." — Akenside:  Pleasures  of  Imagination. 
(Arg.) 

won  -der-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [WONDER,  v.] 

w6n -der-IAg-ly,  adv.  £Eng.  wondering;  -ly.] 
In  a  wondering  manner;  with  wonder. 

"  Looking  at  his  friend  wonder  ingly"— Fenn:  Man  with 
a  Shadow,  ch.  xlvi. 

w6n  -der-land,  s.  [Eng.  wonder,  and  land.]  A 
land  or  country  of  marvels  or  wonders. 

"  Lo,  Bruce  in  wonderland  is  quite  at  home." 

Wolcott;  I'.  Pindar,  p.  186. 

*w6n  -der-lf ,  *won-der-lich,  adv.   [A.  S.  wun- 

derlic= wonder-like.]    Wonderfully. 
"Myn  herte  is  wonderly  begone 
With  counsaile,  whereof  witte  is  one." 

Oower:  C.  A,,  iii. 

w6n  -der-ment,  s.    [Eng.  wonder;  -ment.~\ 

1.  Wonder,  surprise,  astonishment,  amazement. 

"And  all  the  common  sights  they  view 
Their  wonderment  engage." 

Scott:  Marmion,  ii.  2. 

2.  Something  wonderful,  strange,  or  marvelous  ;  a 
wonder, 

"A  chap  don't  need  to  go  to  foreign  parts  to  comeacrost 

wonderments."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*w6n  -der-oiis,  «.    [WONDROUS.] 
*w6n  -ders.,  adv.  &  a.    [Eng.  wonder,  with  ad- 
verbial suff .  -s.] 

A.  As  adv.:  Wonderfully,  exceedingly. 

"  Wonders  dere." 
Chaucer;  Testament  of  Love,  bk.  ii. 

B.  As  adj.:  Wonderful,  wondrous. 

"Ye  be  wonders  men."— Skelton:  Magnificence,  90. 

*w6n  -dSrs-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  wonders;  •ly.']  Won- 
derfully, wondrously.  (Sir  T. More:  Workes, p.  134.) 

w6n'-der-struck,  a.  [Eng.  wonder,  and  struck.] 
Struck  with  wonder,  admiration,  and  surprise ; 
wonder-stricken. 

"  Ascaniiis,  wonders  truck  to  see 
That  image  of  his  filial  piety." 

Dryden:   Virgil's  Mneid,  Ii.  395. 

wfin'-der-wSrk,  s.  [English  wonder,  and  work.'} 
A  wonderful  or  marvelous  work  or  action ;  a  mar- 
vel, a  wonder. 

"  The  wonderworks  of  God  and  Nature's  hand." 

Byron:  C'hilde  Harold,  iii.  10. 

w6n'-droiis,  *w6n'-der-ous.  a.  &  adv.  [A  cor- 
ruption of  the  earlier  wonders  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Such  as  to  excite  wonder,  surprise, 
or  admiration  ;  wonderful,  marvelous,  strange. 

"That  I  may  .  .  .  tell  of  all  thy  wondrous  works."— 
Psalm  xxvi.  7. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  wonderful  or  surprising  manner 
or  degree ;  wonderfully,  surprisingly,  remarkably, 
exceedingly. 

"This  universal  frame  thus  wondrous  fair." 

Cowper:  Retirement. 

win  -drous-lj,  *w6n'-der-oiis-lyi,  adv.  [A  cor- 
ruption of  the  earlier  wondersly  (q.  v.).] 

1.  In  a  wonderful  manner  or  degree ;  wonderfully. 

"The  erle     .     .     .     fortyfied  it  wondertmstly." 

Faoyan:  Cronycle. 

2.  In  a  strange  manner. 

"Then    med'cinea    wo?idrously    compos'd  the    skillful 
leech,  apply'd."  Chapman.     (Todcf.) 

w6n -drous-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  wondrous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  wondrous  or  wonder- 
ful ;  wonderfulness. 

*wone,  *wonne,  s.   [WONE,  «.] 

1.  A  dwelling,  a  habitation. 

"Nis  not  a  tile  yet  within  our  wonen." 

Chaucer.-  C.  T.,  7,688. 

2.  Habit,  custom,  wont. 

*wone,  *wonne,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  wunian=to  dwell,  to 
remain,  to  continue  in;  gewunian=to  be  accus- 
tomed ;  wntna— custom,  use  ;  cogn.  with  M.  H.  trer. 
geivonen  =  to  be  used  to,  gewonlich  =  customary ; 
Uer.  gewohnen=to  bo  used  to.  pa.  par.  gewohnt=- 
wont;  wohnen=to  dwell.]  [WONT,  a.  &  v.] 

1.  To  dwell,  to  reside. 

"  Wher  as  ther  woned  a  man  of  great  honor." 

Chaucer;  C.  T.,  7,745. 

2.  To  be  accustomed  or  wont. 


WOO 

*woned,  a.    [WoNE,  v.]    Accustomed,  wont 

"Thou  wert  aye  woned  ech  louer  reprehend." 

Chaucer:  Troilns  and  Cresseide,  i.  611. 

*wong,  s.    [A.  S.]    A  field.    (Spelman.) 
won -ga,  won-ga,  s.    [Native  name.] 
Ornith.:  Leucosarcia  picata.  a  largo  Australian 
pigeon,  noted  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh.    Length 
about  fifteen  inches;  mantle  gray :  brow,  throat,  and 
under-surface   white,    sides  of    head   light    gray ; 
bridles,  a  triangular  patch,  and  two  broad  lines  on, 
upper  part  of  head  black;  feathers  on  sides  with 


beak  purplish-black,  feet  reddish.  According  to 
Gould  the  bird  is  confined  to  the  southeastern  por- 
tion of  Australia. 

wong'-sfcj?  wong  -sky4,  s.  [Chin.]  The  Chinese 
name  for  the  pods  of  Gardenia  yrandiflora,  which 
yield  a  large  quantity  of  a  yellow  coloring  matter. 
The  aqueous  extract  colors  wool  and  silk  without 
mordants ;  cotton  must  first  be  mordanted  with  a 
tin  solution. 

*won-ing,  *won-ning,  s,  [WONE,  r.]  Dwelling, 

habitation. 

"Hie  wonning  was  ful  favre  upon  an  heth." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  609.     (Prol.) 

*wonning-place,  s.    A  dwelling-place. 

"  They  had  reserved  for  me  this  wonning-plaee." 

Surrey:   VirgiVa  jEnet'd,  11. 

won-ner,  s.    [WONDER.]    (Scotch.) 

won't,  v.  i.  [See  def.]  A  contraction  of  woll  not 
=  will  not. 

wont,  *woont,  a.  &  s.  [Prop,  the  pa.  par.  of  won- 
=  to  dwell,  having  taken  the  place  of  woned,  irom. 
A.  S.  wunian=to  dwell,  to  remain,  to  continue  in; 
gewunian=io  dwell,  to  be  accustomed  to  ;  allied  to> 
iruna=custoin,  use.  Cf.  Icel.  vanr— accustomed; 
vant=a  usage ;  venja—to  accustom  ;  M.  H,  German 
gewon;  O.  H.  Ger.  0iw;on= accustomed ,:  M.  H.  Ger. 
gewon;  O.  H.  Ger.  0iwjona= usage.]  [WoNE,  v.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Accustomed;  having  a  certain  habit,, 
custom,  or  usage ;  using  or  doing  customarily. 

"  That  hearth,  my  sire  was  wont  to  grace." 

Scott:  Kokeby,  v.  11. 

B.  Assubst.  (for  wone,  s.,  by  confusion  with  wont* 
adj.) :  Custom,  habit,  use,  nsage. 

"  Wherein  the  spirit  held  his  wont  to  walk." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  1.  4. 

wont,  *wonte,  v.  i.  &  t.    [WONT,  a.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  wont  or  accustomed;  to  be  used  or 
habituated ;  to  use. 

"Of  me  that  wonted  to  rejoice." 

Surrey:  State  of  his  Mind,  Ac. 

*2.  To  dwell,  to  reside,  to  inhabit. 

"The  king's  fisher  wonts  commonly  by  the  water  side> 
and  nestles  in  hollow  banks." — L' Estrange. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  accustom,  to  habituate,  to  use. 

"Those  that  in  youth  have  wonted  themselves  to  the> 
load  of  less  sins." — Adams:  Works,  i.  854. 

wont'-ed,  pa.  par.&a.  [WONT,  v.  Wonted  is  a 
double  formation  =  w?onerl-ed.] 

A.  -4s  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Customary,  or  familiar  by  being  frequently- 
done,  used,  frequented,  enjoined,  experienced,  or* 
the  like;  habitual,  usual. 

"Montague  spoke  with  even  more  than  his  wonted. 
ability."— Macaulay:  }Iist.  Eny.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*2.  Accustomed;  inadeor  having  become  familiar 
by  using,  frequenting,  or  the  like  ;  used. 

"She  was  wonted  to  the  place,  and  would  not  remove." 
— L'Eatrange. 

*wont  -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wonted;  -ness.]  The- 
quality  or  state  of  being  wonted,  accustomed,  or 
habituated. 

"  My  judgment  biassed  with  prejudice  or  wontedness  of 
opinion."— K ing  Charles;  Eikon  Basilike. 

*wont  -less,  *wont-lesse,  a.  [English  wont,  s.; 
•less.}  Unaccustomed,  unused,  unusual. 

"  What  icontless  fury  dost  thou  now  i  nspire." 

Spenser:  Rymne  in  Honour  of  Keautie. 

wo6,  wo,  *wogfce,  *wowe,  *wow-en,  *wouwe, 

v.  t.  &  t,  [A.  S,  w6gian,  dw<5gian=to  woo;  lit.=to> 
bend,  to  incline;  hence,  to  incline  another  toward 
one's  self:  from  w6h  (stem  w6g-,  pi.  wj<5oe)=bent* 
curved,  crooked;  w6h=a  bending  aside,  a  turning" 
aside.] 

A.  Transitive : 
I.  To  court;  to  solicit  in  loveB 

"When  she  was  young  you  woo'd  her." 

Shakesp.i  Winter's  Talf,  v.  S. 


b6il,    bo^;     pout,    jdwl;    cat,    $ell,     chorus,     ^hln,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -cious. 


sin,     af ;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  = 
-sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     d?l 


WOO 

*2.  To  invite  with  importunity;  to  solicit;  to  try 
"to  prevail  on  or  induce  to  do  something. 

"Hath  a  hundred  times  woo'rf  me  to  steal  it." 

Shakrsp..-  Othello,  iii.  3. 

3.  To  seek  to  gain  or  bring  about ;  to  invite. 
"  Woo  your  own  destruction." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  1. 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  court;  to  make  love. 

"  Careless  to  please,  with  insolence  ye  woo!" 

Pope.-  Hotner's  Odyssey,  xviii.  320. 

2.  To  ask,  to  solicit,  to  seek. 

"Sing  and  let  me  woo  no  more." 

Shakesp..-  Much,  Ado,  ii.  3. 

wod,  s.    [WOOL.]    (Scotch.) 

*wo6d,  wod,  *wode,  a.  £A.  S.  «j<Jd=mad,  raging- ;" 
•cogn.  with  Icel.  6dhr—  raging,  frantic;  (roth,  wods 
=mad;  Dut.  woede=madnesa:  M.  H.  Ger.  itniot; 
-Ger.  «'uM;  Lat.  vates=a.  prophet.]  Mad,  furious, 
frantic,  raging. 

"FlemyngeB,  lyke  wood  tygres."— Fitbyan.-  Cronyclf  (an. 
1299). 

wopd,  *wode,  s.  [A.  S.  wudu,  orig.  widu;  cogn. 
•with  Icel.  vidhr=&  tree,  wood;  Dan.  ved;  Sw.  red; 
M.  H,  Ger.  wife;  O.  H.  Ger.  witu;  Irish  fiodh—a 
wood,  a  tree;  ^odais=shrubs,  underwood;  Gael. 
Jiodh  =  timber,  wood,  a  wilderness ;  fiodhach  = 
shrubs ;  Welsh  gwydd  =  trees ;  o«;yddei*=bu8hes, 
brakes.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

fl)  A  large  and  thick  collection  of  growing  trees; 
a  forest. 

"From  Badby  I  rode  through  some  wootte." — Pennant; 
Journey  from  Chester,  p.  894. 

(2)  Tho  substance  of  trees.    [II.  1.] 

(3)  Timber;  the  trunks  or  main  stems  of  trees 
•which  attain  such  dimensions  as  to  bo  fit  for  archi- 
tectural and  other  purposes.    (In  this  sense  the 
•word  denotes  not  only  standing  trees  suitable  for 
buildings,  &c.,  but  also  such  trees  cut  into  beams, 
rafters,  planks,  &c.    [TIMBER.] 

*2.  Fifj.:  A  crowded  mass  or  collection  of  any- 
thing; a  forest.  (The  Lat.  sylva  =  'A  wood,  is  used 
in  the  same  manner.) 

'A  blaze  of  bucklers  and  a  wood  of  spenrs." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xxii.  161. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Art;   [WOOD-ENGRAVING.] 

2.  Bot.,   Veget.  Physiol.,  rfr.:  Botanists  use  the 
term  wood  in  two  senses:  first,  the  portion  of  the 
stem  and   branches  which  intervenes  between  the 
pith  and  the  bark,  without  reference  to  whether  it 
is  hard  or  soft;  and  second,  the  hard  portion  of  the 
stem  and  branches  of  a  tree  or  shrub,  the  soft  sub- 
stance existing   in   similar  situations   in   an  herb 
being  denied  the  name  of  wood.    No  wood  exists  in 
the  embryo  of  an  exogeu,  which  at  the  outset  con- 
.sists  wholly  of  cellular  tissue.    Soon  after  it  has 
germinated,  however,  fine  ligneous  fibers  descend 
from  the  cotyledons  to  the  radicle,  meeting  in  the 
center  of  the  embryo,  and  constituting  a  line  ligne- 
ous axis.    Somewhat  similarly,  each  leaf,  after  the 

tree  or  shrub  has  grown,  sends  down  elaborated 
sap,  which  forms  a  layer,  sheath,  or  ring  of  cam- 
bium inside  the  bark.  [CAMBIUM.]  Tho  cambium 
layer  generates  fibro-vascular  bundles,  the  inner 
portion  being  woody  [XYLEM]  and  tho  outer  por- 
tion less  solid.  [BAST,  PHLOEM.]  At  first  the  bun- 
-dles  are  separate  from  each  other,  but  ultimately 
they  unite  and  constitute  a  hollow  cylinder  around 
tho  central  pith.  This  process  continuing,  especi- 
ally in  spring,  now  wood  is  added  around  the  old, 
and  being  sorter  than  that  previously  existing,  is 
called  alburnum  or  sap-wood,  the  other  being 
Denominated  duramen,  or  heart-wood  (q.  v.).  Tlie 
intermission  of  growth  in  winter  leaves  a  circu- 
lar mark  on  tne  stem,  well  seen  in  a  cro^s  section, 
thus  giving  rise  to  a  series  of  annual  zones.  [ZONE.] 
Exogenous  wood  is  traversed  by  medullary  rays 
(q.  v.).  In  woody  endogens,  such  as  palms,  there  is 
no  proper  cambium  layer,  nor  is  there  a  central 
pith,  but  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  separated 
from  each  other,  and  may  bo  seen  on  across  section 
scattered  irregularly  over  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
stem,  but  more  numerous,  closer  together,  and 
harder  near  the  circumference  than  toward  the 
center.  In  tho  stems  of  the  woody  acrogens  (Tree- 
ferns)  there  is  a  circle  of  fibro-vasculHr  bundles  not 
far  from  the  exterior  of  tho  stem.  The  cross-section 
showsthnse  to  bo,  as  a  rule,  united  in  pairs.  [Fos- 

SIL-WOOD,   SlLICIFIED-WOOD.] 

3.  Her.:  The  same  as  HURST  (q,  v,). 

4.  MUKIC    (pi.):  That  class  of  wind-instruments 
constructed  of  wood,  ivory,  or  the  like,  tho  princi- 
pal of  which   are  the  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bas- 
soons, &c.,  in  contradistinction  to  the  strings  and 
brass. 

If  (1)  Drawn  from  the  wood :  Drawn  from  the  cask. 
Applied  to  wines  and  beers  which  are  supplied  to 
tho  consumer  direct  from  the  cask. 
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(2)  Wine  in  the  wood:   Wine  in  cask,  as  distin- 
quished  from  wine  bottled  or  decanted. 

(3)  To  /tare  the  dead  wood  on  one:  To  have  an 
indisputable  advantage  of  a  person. 

wood-acid,  s.    [WOOD-VINEGAR.] 

wood-almond,  s. 

Bot.:  llii>iiiu-rntra  comosa.    [HiPPOCHATEA.] 

wood-anemone,  s. 

Bot.:  Anemone  it>'intn-f*xa.  Rootstock  horizontal, 
woody;  leaves  trifoliate,  with  the  leaflets  few, 
lanceolate,  lobed,  and  cut,  remote  from  tho  flower; 
involucre  similar  to  their  petiolate,  stem  with  a 
single  flower  on  a  scape,  sepals  six,  rarely  five  to 
nine,  resembling  petals,  sometimes  tinged  on  the 
outside  with  purple;  point  of  acheiie  not  feathery. 

wood-ant,  s. 

Entom.:  Formica  nifa,  an  exceedingly  common 
spocies.  Head  and  thorax  rusty  red,  with  a  black- 
ish-brown tinge  in  parts,  legs  and  abdomen  of  tho 
latter  hue ;  the  largest  workers  are  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  long.  Found  in  woods,  whore  it  heaps 
up  a  groat  mass  of  vegetable  fragments,  beneath 
which  the  nest  is  continued  in  a  groat  extent  of 
subterranean  passages  and  chambers.  The  wood- 
ant  possesses  no  sting,  but  has  the  power  of  ejecting 
its  acid  secretion  to  keep  enemies  at  a  distance. 

wood-apple,  s. 

Bot. :  Feronia  elephantum.    [FERONIA,  3.] 

wood-ashes,  s.  pi.  The  remains  of  burned  wood 
or  plants. 

wood-avens,  s. 

Botany:  Geum intermedium,  a  hybrid  between  G. 
urbanum  and  G.  rivale,  not  uncommon  in  damp 
woods. 

wood-baboon,  s. 

Zool. :  Cunocephalue  leucophceus,  allied  to,  but 
smaller  than  the  Mandrill  (q.  v.).  It  is  a  native  of 
the  coast  of  Guinea  ;  fur  greenish,  whitish  beneath ; 
callosities  scarlet.  Called  also  Cinereous  Baboon, 
Drill,  and  Yellow  Baboon. 

wood-bird,  s.    A  bird  which  lives  in  the  woods. 
"The  wood-birds  ceased  from  singing." 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  vi. 

wood-blade,  s. 

Hot. :  Luzula  sylvatica. 

wood-boring,  adj.  Capable  of  boring  through 
wood. 

Wood-boring  shrimp. 
Zool. :  Chelura  terebrans. 

•wood-born,  *wood-borne,  adject.  Born  in  tho 
woods. 

"The  wood-borne  people  fall  before  her  flat." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  16. 

wood-bound,  a.  Encumbered  with  tall,  woody 
hedgerows. 

wood-brick,  s.    [WOODEN-BRICK.] 
wood-butterfly,  s. 

Entom.:  Tho  genus  Lasiommata  (q.  v.). 
wood-carpet,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  floor-covering  made  of  slats,  or 
more  ornamental  shapes,  glued  or  cemented  upon  a 
cloth  backing. 

2.  Entom. :  A  Geometer  Moth,  Melanippe  rivata. 
Fore  wings  gray,  with  a  broad  dark  gray  central 
band.    Tho  caterpillar  feeds  on  Galium  mollugo. 

wood-carving,  s. 

\.  The  art  or  process  of  carving  wood  into  orna- 
mental figures  or  of  decorating  wood  by  carving 
on  it. 

2.  A  device  or  figure  carved  on  or  out  of  wood. 

wood-cell,  wood-fiber,  s. 

But.:  A  cell  or  fiber  of  the  type  Prosenchyma 
(q.y.).  Such  colls  are  always  fusiform,  thickened, 
lignifl<Kl,un branched,  and,  as  a  rule,  furnished  with 
very  small,  bordered  pits.  Called  also  Libriform- 
cells.  (Thome.) 

wood-charcoal,  s.    [CHARCOAL.] 

*wood-cholr,  subst.  A  chorus  of  birds  in  a  wood. 
(Coleridge.) 

wood-copper,  s.    [OLIVENITE.] 

wood-corn,  s.  A  certain  quantity  of  grain  paid 
by  the  tenants  of  some  manors  to  tho  lord,  for  tho 
liberty  of  picking  up  dried  or  broken  wood. 

•wood-cracker,  s. 

Ornitlt.:  (See extract.) 

"He  (Plot)  writes  (A'af.  Hist.  Oxfordsh.,  p.  175)  of  a 
bird  'sometimes  seen,  but  oftener  heard  in  the  Park  at 
Woodstock,  from  the  noise  that  it  makes  commonly  called 
the  Wood-cracker:  described  to  me  (for  I  had  not  the 
happiness  to  see  it)  to  be  about  the  bigness  of  H  sparrow, 
with  a  blue  back  and  a  reddish  breast,  a  wide  mouth,  and 
a  long  bill,  which  it  puts  into  a  crack  or  splinter  of  a 
rotten  bough  of  a  tree,  and  makes  a  noise  as  if  it  were 


wood-grinder 


rending  asunder,  with  that  violence,  that  the  noise  may 
be  heard  at  least  twelve  score  yards,  some  have  ventured 
to  say  a  mile,  from  the  place.'  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
bird  described  was  a  Nuthatch,  but  the  noise  was  no  doubt 
made  by  u  wood-pecker."—  rarrrll:  Brit.  Virus  (ed.  1th), 
ii.  447.  (Notef.) 

wood-craft,  s.    [WOODCRAFT.] 
wood-cricket,  ».    [NEMOBIUS.] 
wood-crowfoot,  s. 
Bot.:  Anemone  nemorosa.     (Prior.) 

wood-crowned,  a.  Crowned  or  surmounted  by 
woods. 

"The  wood-crown*  d  cliffs  that  o'er  the  lake  recline," 
Wordsworth;  Descriptive  .SA;erc^''s. 

wood-culver,  s.    The  wood-pigeon.    (Prov.) 
wood-cut,  s.    An  engraving  on  wood,  or  a  print 
or  impression  from  sucli  engraving. 

wood-cutter,  s. 

1.  One  who  cuts  wood  or  timber. 

2.  One    who   makes  wood-cuts;  an   engraver   on 
wood. 

wood-cutting,  s. 

1.  The  act  or  employment  of  cutting  wood  or  tim- 
ber by  means  of  saws  or  by  the  application  of  knife- 
edgo  machinery. 

2.  Wood-engraving  (q.  v.). 

"  It  is  vexatious  to  see  much  good  irrtod-cufthiu  bestowed 
on  such  poor  and  inexpressive  drawings." — Pall  .Mall 
Qazetle. 

wood- demon,  s. 

Anthrop.:  A  demon  supposed  to  inhabit  woods 
and  to  prey  on  travelers.  [FOREST-SPIRITS.] 

"  The  terrific  cry  of  the  wood-demon  is  heard  in  the  Fin- 
land forest."— Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  222. 

wood-dove,  s.    Tho  wood-pigeon  (q.v.). 

wood-drink,  s.  A  decoction  or  infusion  of  medi- 
cinal woods,  as  sassafras. 

"The  drinking  elder-wine  or  wood-drinks  are  very  use- 
ful."— Ftoyer:  On  the  Humors. 

wood-duck,  s.    [SUMMER-DUCK.] 

wood-engraver,  s.  An  artist  who  engraves  on 
wood. 

WOOd-engraving,  s.  The  art  of  engraving  upon 
wood  blocks  for  printing  purposes,  it  is  mainly 
employed  in  pictorial  illustration,  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  engravings  on  copper  and  steel  that 
the  illustrations  and  letter-press  can  bo  set  up  and 
printed  together.  The  blocks  on  which  tho  engrav- 
ings are  made  are  prepared  from  boxwood  for  all 
fine  work,  and  from  pear  or  other  close-grained 
wood  for  larger  work.  A  very  fine  surface  is  givon 
to  the  block  upon  which  the  subject  to  be  engraved 
is  drawn  or  photographed.  Tho  work  is  excrutnl 
by  gravers  of  various  shapes,  the  principle  of  the 
art  being  that  tho  lines  intended  to  appc-ar  when 
printed  are  loft  standing,  all  tho  white  parts  bring 
cutaway.  In  steel  and  copper-plate  engraving  the 
principle  is  reversed,  the  lines  intended  to  appear 
being  cut  into  the  plate. 

wood  everlasting-pea,  s. 

Bot. :  Lathyrus  sylvestris.  Called  also  the  Nar- 
row-leaved Everlasting  Pea.  It  has  large,  greenish 
flowers,  with  purple  veins. 

wood-fiend,  s. 

Anthrop.:  A  wood-demon  (q.  v.). 

"The  groups  of  malicious  wood-fiend*  so  obviously  de- 
vised to  account  for  the  mysterious  influences  that  beset 
the  forest  wanderer."— Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873,  ii.  M. 

WOOd-fretter,  s.  An  insect  or  worm  that  eat» 
into  wood. 

wood-gas,  8.  Carburettcd  hydrogen  obtained 
from  wood. 

wood-gear,  s.  Cog-whof-ls  of  wood ;  used  some- 
times in  roughly-mado  cider  mills  and  presses,  AT., 
and  formerly  in  clocks.  Apple,  pear,  dog,  and  box- 
wood aro  good  timber  for  the  purpose. 

*wood-geld, «. 

Law:  The  money  paid  for  tho  cutting  of  wood 
within  a  forest. 

wood-germander,  s.  Tho  same  as  WOOD-SAGE 
(q.v.). 

wood-gnat,  s. 

Kntom. :  Culex  nemorosus,   a  European  species. 
It  frequents  woods,  but  does  not  enter  housos. 
*WOOd-gOd,  s.    A  sylvan  deity. 

"  Wood-Qodf,  and  aatyres,  and  swift  dryades." 

Spenser:   Viruil;  Gnat. 

wood-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)    Horyhum,  or  Andropogon  nutans;  (2)     ; 
Luzula  sylvatica. 

wood-grinder,  subst.  A  machine  for  rasping 
wooden  clocks,  to  make  paper-pulp.  |  WOOD- 
PAPER.] 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w6t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit.    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    p6t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     whd,     sin;     mate,    cub,     cure,    unite,    cur.'    rflle,    full;     try,     Syrian.     «e.    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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wood-grouse,  s.    The  Capercailzie  (q.  v.).  wood-nut,  s. 

wood-hanging,  s.    Thin  veneer  on  a  paper  back-       Bot. :  Corylus  avellana.    [HAZEL.] 


ing,  t<>  be  used  as  wall-paper 

wood-hen,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  genus  Ocydromus  (q.  v.). 
^wood-hole,  8.    A  place  where  wood  is  stored  or       ,,    ^.^  (^}    ^ g^s  Thalurauia  (q.  v 

"Confounded,  to  the  dark  recess  I  fly 
Of  wood-hole."  -    Philips.     (Tod<l.) 


wood-nymph, 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  dryad  (q.  v.). 

"  The  wood-nymi,hs  decked  with  daisies  trim." 

Miltf.nl:  ComtiS,  120, 


wood-hoopoes,  s.  pi. 


'wood-offering,  s.  Wood  burnt  on  the  altar. 
"  We  cast  the  lots  for  the  wu<td-offerfng."—Neh.  x.  84. 
wood-Oil,  s.  An  oil  produced  by  several  Burmese 


Ornith  -The    genus   Irrisor,    sometimes   placed    (roes.  spec,  by  Dipterocarpus  laevis  and  D.  turhina-       wood-spite,  s. 
with  the  i'pupidfp,  but  by  some  authorities  raised    tu«.    IDIPTEEOCAHPUS-BALSAM.] 

*i      *      f     _  *    * •!„         T__:  „.,»..:  .-1m          Tlio^/i     a  TO 


wood 

wood-  soot,  s  Soot  from  burnt  wood.  It  is  use- 
ful as  ;i  manure. 

wood-sorrel,  *wood-sore,  *wood-sour,  •wood- 
sower,  s. 

Botany:  The  genus    Oxalis,  spec.  O.  acetosella, 

[OXALIS.] 

wood-speck,  a. 

Ornith.:  A  local  name  fora  Woodpecker  (q.  v.). 
"Of   pi<-i>*     i//<n-tit<*  the    wood-speck;    many    kinds."— 
Browne:  Norfolk  Birds. 

wood-spirit,  s.    [METHYLIC-ALCOHOL.] 


Rtronclv    irriiduateu;  dark,   metallic  plumage,    n 
clini,fK  nmre  or  less  to  black.    They  form  a  con-    ure. 


cn.g  m  . 

necting  link   between  the  true  Hoopoes   and  the       wood-owl,  s. 


usually  by  a  combination  of  the  two. 

wood-pavemsnt,  subst.    Pavement  composed  of 
blocks  of  wood,  generally  cedar,  frequently  called 
nent.    Common  in  American  cities. 


Horubills. 
wood-house,  s. 

1.  A  house  or  shed  in  which  wood  is  deposited 
and  sheltered  from  the  weather. 

2.  A  house  constructed  of  wood. 

wood  humble-bee,  s. 
Entom.:  Bombus  lucorum. 
wood-ibises,  s.pl. 
,     Ornith.:  The  genus  Tantalus  (q.  v.). 

WOO  '    '  ,  .      .         .  WUUIA-JIIO,  e.     ti  iiatiic  B. 

Min. :  A    variety   of  hmonite    (q.  v.)  having  a    woodpecker,  Picus  major. 
structure  resembling  that  of  wood.  wood-pigeon,  s.    [WooDPIGEON.] 

wood-laurel,  s.  wood-pile,  s.    A  stack  of  wood  piled  np  for  fuel 

Bot . :  Daphne  laureola.    (Prior.)  ^  WOOd-rat.  s. 

4-layer,  s. 


llrnilh. :  A  local  name  for  a  Woodpecker  'q.  v.). 

The  tail  consists  of  ten   feathers  only,  as  in    H'oorf- 
has  gradu-    spites."—  Willuahby:  Ornitlioloau  (ed.  Ray),  p.  146. 

of  trees ;  a        wood-spurge,  s. 

egetable  struct-       Bof  .    EupfMrbia    characias,   the  Upright  Red- 
spurge. 
wood-stamp,  s.    An  engraved  or  carved  stamp 


Ornith.:   Any  individual  of  the  genus  Syrnium    formed  of  a  block  of  wood,  to  impress  figures  or 
(q.  v.).  colors  on  fabrics, 

wood-paper,  s.    Paper  made  of  wood  reduced       wood-star,  «. 

pulp  by  mechanical  or  chemical  means ;  more       Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  Humming-bird 

of  the  genera  Cheetocercus,  Doricha,  or  Myrtis. 
wood-stone,  8. 

Min.:  A  chert  (q.  v.)  which  has  replaced  wood, 
wood-stops,  s.pl. 
Music:  Organ  stops,  the  pipes  of  which  are  of 


wood. 


block-pa  veme 
wood-pea,  8. 

Bot. :  Orobus  tuberosus=Lathyru8  macrorrhizus. 
WOOd-pie,  8. .  A  name  given  to  the  great  spotted       wood.st.rawberryi  g.     • 

Bot. :  Fragaria  vesca.    Called  also  Wild-straw- 
berry.   [FRAGARIA,  STRAWBERRY.] 

wood-swallow,  a. 
,.,.,  lo-p,  „  ,     .        Ornith.:  The  same  as  SWALLOW-SHRIKE   (q.  v.)_ 

)oa-iayer,  s.  Zo0l  .  The  genus  Neotoma  (q.  y.).   Neotomajlori-    Tu    t;ommon  Wood-swallow  is  Artamus  sordidus. 

Bot.:  A  young  oak  or  other  timber  plant  laid    da        the  Common  Wood-rat,  is  called  also  the 
down  among  the  hawthorn,  whitethorn,  or  other    F]ori,ia  jjat.    jy.  cinerea  is  the  Bushy-tailed  Wood-       wood-swift,  s. 

smaller  trees  planted  to  make  hedges.  rat_  Entom. :  A  European    Moth,  Hepialus  sylvinus. 

•wood-leaf,  8.    A  leaf  gathered  in  the  woods.      wood-reed,  wood  small-reed,  s.  Fore  wings  dull  orange,  with  indis 


Wllll  liiiuc   uj.i*io"    "•"«*•"»•    **ir~:~  , T-i 

men  bluish-black,  with  white  scales.    Expansion  W0od-rush,  8. 

SMToA?  'catrpf^TySr-wTt^hfnTnl'oS  **. :  The  genus  Luzula  (q.  v.) . 

spots  ;  it  feeds  on  the  elm,  the  horse-chestnut,  the  wood-sage,  8. 


wood-tin,  s. 
Min.:  A  variety  of  Cassiterite  (q.  v.),  with  con- 
centric and  fibrous  structure. 


pear,  the  apple,  &c. 
wood-lily,  s. 


Bot. :  Teucrium  scorodonia.    It  is  one  to  two  feet       wood- vetch,  s. 
high,  withoblongovate.verymuchwnnkled  leaves,       Bot.:  Vicia  sylratica;  a  species  with    branched 
green  on  both  sides,  and  downy;  inflorescence  in    tendrils  and  white  flowers  with  blue  veins,    found) 


keep  tl 
wood-louse,  s. 


Africa. 


ZoOl. :  Any  s'pecies  or  individual  of  the  family       'wood-sale.  8.    The  act  of  selling  wood. 
Oniscidae  (qfv.).    [ARMADILLO,  2.]  Wood-sale  time:  The  time  for  selling  wood, 

•wood-meil,  s.    Wadmall  (q.  v.). 


wood-mite, ». 

ZoSl.  (pi.) :  The  family  Oribatidas. 


A  sort  of  Insty  bib-men  sat 
In  wuod-aale  time  to  sell  a  cops  by  great." 

Sylvester:  The  Captaines,  p.  243. 


wood-walker,  s. 

ZoOl. :  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Hylobates,. 
of  which  it  is  a  literal  translation.  [GIBBON,  HYLO- 
BATES.] 

"A  genus  of  Apes,  sometimes  called  Wood-walkers  front 
their  astonishing  agility  in  swinging  from  tree  to  tree." 

d    iner  —Hipley  «  Dana:  Amer.  Cyclop.,  vii.  196. 

•wood-monger,  s.    A  wood-seller;   a  dealer  in       Ornith.  •  Totanus  glareola,  about  ten  inches  long ;       wood-warbler,  s. 
wood.  general  plumage  shades  of  brown  above,  spotted       Oriiitholmiy : 

"One  Smith,  a  wood-monger  of  Westminster."—  Wotton:    and  barred  with   white;   under    surface   grayish-       tl.  The  \Vood-wren  (q.  v.). 
Remains,  p.  647.  white  to  white.  2.  (P(0  :  [  MXIOTILTID^.J 

wood-moss,  8.    Moss  growing  on  wood.  wood-sare,  s.  Cuckoo-spit  (q.  v.). 


•wood-ward,  s.    A  woodreeve,  a  forester. 


•WOOd-mOte,  s.  The  ancient  name  of  the  forest  ,.  The  froth  caned  wood-sare,  being  like  a  kind  of  .  "  He  used  to  ride  to  the  woods,  and  visit  all  the  cop- 
:ouTt  now  the  Court  of  Attachment,  otherwise  8pitt|e,  1»  found  upon  herbs,  as  lavender  and  sage."-  pices,  and  ask  the  ™ood.ward  several  questions.  -Dr. 
:alled  the  Forty-Days  Court.  Bacon.  lra' p'  '*• 


calle 
wood-mouse  s. 


ZoOloqy  Mus  si/lvaticus,  the  LonB-tailed  Field  penters'  a 
Mouse/common  over  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe  together. 
anil  Asia.  It  is  a  little  larger  than  the  Common  'wood- 


wood-screw,  subzt.    A  metallic  screw  for  car-       wood-wasp,  n. 

^nters'  and  joiners'  use  in  securing  pieces  of  work       Entom. :  Vespa  sylvestris.    It  builds  an  oval  nest, 

which  it  suspends  from  the  branch  of  a  tree. 


and  \sia.    It  is  a  little  larger  man  tne  common       »woott-sere,  s.  &  a.  wood-witch,  s. 

Mouso.with  a  proportionately  longer  tail:  yellowish-       A    Assubst.:  The  time  when  there  is  no  sap  in       Bot.:  Phallus  impudicus.    [PHALLUS,  2.] 


town'on  upper  surface,  whitish  beneath.  the  tree. 

WOOd-naphtha,  s.  ••  From  May  to  October  leave  cropping,  for  why, 

Chem  •   The    neutral   crude   distillate   obtained  In  wood-sere,  whatever  thoucroppest  shall ^die. 

from  the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of 

wood.    It  contains  from  75  to  85  per  cent,  of  pure 


Tltsser:  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry. 

B.  As  adj. :  Spongy,  loose. 

r  wood-sere  land  very  natural 
pecially." — Aubrey:  Miscell., 


th; 

condition  it  p< 

wood-nightshade,  s.    [WOODY-NIGHTSHADE.] 
•wood-note,  8.    A  v/ild  or  natural  note,  like  that 
of  a  forest  bird,  as  the  wood-lark,  thrush,  or  night- 
ingale. 

"Sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child, 

W»rhle  his  native  wood-notes  wild."  canoes  are  so  large  t      w 

Milton:  V  Allegro,  134.       five  persons.    (Simmonda.) 


ZoOl.:  [PEKAN.2.] 

wood-shrikes,  s.pl.    [PRIONOPID.E.] 

wood-s 
of  Ok 
tree 


.rood-Skin,  8.  A  largo  canoe  used  by  the  Indians  ^ffil^     The  nest  is  oval  d^aST^dB 

Guiana,  made  from  the  bark  of  the  purple-heart  on  t[,o  ground';  eggssix  transparent,  white,  tl 

30  and  the  simari  or  locust  tree.    »ome  <  e  Sp0^.^G(j  witjt  dark  purplish-brown, 

noes  are  so  large  as  to  carry  twenty  to  twtnij-  —  rvxr«.T,n 


wood-work,  8.  Work  formed  of  wood;  that  part 
of  any  structure  which  is  composed  of  wood. 

wood-worm,  s.    A  worm  that  is  bred  in  wood. 

wood-wren,  s. 

Ornith.:  Phijlloscopus  sibilatrix  (tSvJvto  sylvi- 
cola),  a  species  often  confounded  with  the  Willow- 
wren  (<J.  v.),  from  which,  however,  it  may  bo- 
distinguished  by  its  larger  wings,  a  broad  streak  of 
sulphur-yellow  over  the  eye  and  ear-coverts,  and  its- 
plumage,  which  is  green  above  and  white  below.  It 
differs,  also,  from  most  of  the  Warblers  in  eating- 
neither  fruit  nor  berries,  but  subsisting  on  insects 
...  „,,  ,_'_  _-,  , j  --dplaced 

'  ickly 


wood (2), 8.    [WoAD.] 


Mil     boy-     pout    ~J6wl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     cnin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     »his;     sin,     a5;     expect,     Xenophon     exist.    pa  =  f. 
i      -tian  =  Wn.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -,ion,      .,ion  =  zhun.     -tious.     -cious,     -Bloua  =  shus.     -hie,     -die,    fte.  =  bel.     deU 


wood-wa,xen 
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woodie 


wood-waxen,  s.    [WOAD-WAXEN.] 

wood  U),  v-  1.  &  i.    [WOOD  (!),«.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  supply  with  wood;  to  get  in  supplies  of 
•wood  for. 

44  Oar  next  employment  was  wooding  and  watering  our 
squadron.  '  —  Anton:  Voyages,  bk.  i..  ch.  r. 

•2.  To  hide  or  place  in  a  wood. 

"Wee  landed,  and  faire  and  easily  followed  forasmal 
time  after  them,  who  had  wooded  themselves  we  know  not 
Trhere."—  llackluut:  Voyages,  iii.  269. 

*B.  Intrans.  :  To  take  in  or  get  supplies  of  wood. 
"Continued  their  wooding  and  watering  till  the  8th."  — 
-4ii5(tii:  Voyages,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  x. 

*wood  (2),  *wode,  r.  ».  [WOOD,  a.]  To  be  or  act 
as  one  mad  ;  to  rave. 

"He  stareth  and  wodeth  in  his  advertence." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15,936. 

wood  -bine,  wood  -by  nd,  *wod-bynde,  'subst- 
1A.S.wudebinde=ivy,  because  it  binds  or  winds 
round  trees.] 

Botany  : 

1.  The  Honeysuckle  (q.  T.). 

2.  Polygonum  convolvulus.    It  is  one  to  four  feet 
long,  has  an  angular  twining  stem,  and  cordate 
sagittate  leaves.    Found  in  fields  and  waste  places. 

wood  bur-^-type,  s.  [Named  from  the  inventor 
-of  the  process,  Mr.  Woodbury,  a  London  photogra- 
pher.] 

Photography  :  A  method  of  obtaining  permanent 
impressions  from  a  photograph.  A  film  of  bichro- 
matized  gelatine  on  a  slpet  of  glass  is  exposed  under 


a  photographic  negative,  and  the  portion  unacted 
upon  by  the  light  washed  away  with  water,  leaving 
tne  printed  parts  in  relief.  After  drying  it  is  laid 
on  a  perfectly  flat  metallic  plate,  and  a  sheet  of 


lead  pressed  down  upon  it  by  a  powerful  press,  an 
exact  mold  being  thus  obtained.  A  viscous  solu- 
tion of  gelatine  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  a 
pigment  or  dye  is  next  poured  over  the  mold,  and 
a  sneet  of  strongly  sized  paper  placed  on  top  and 
firmly  squeezed.  On  carefully  removing  the  paper 
a  perfect  impression  is  obtained,  and  this  is  fixed 
by  immersing  in  a  strong  solution  of  alum.  Any 
number  of  copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  same 
mold. 

wood  -9hat,  s.    [Eng.  wood  (1),  s.,  and  chat.] 

Ornith.:  Lanius  nuriculatun,  an  African  Shrike, 
ranging  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  visiting  Europe  in  the  summer. 
The  popular  name  is  misleading,  as  the  bird  has  no 
affinity  with  the  Chats,  and  to  avoid  confusion 
some  authors  call  it  the  Woodchat-shrike.  Length 
rather  more  than  seven  inches  ;  upper  parts  mostly 
black,  crown  of  head  and  nape  chestnut-red,  outer 
tail  feathers,  spots  on  wings,  streak  above  the  base 
of  bill  on  each  side,  and  under  surface  white. 

woodchat-shrike,  s.    [WOODCHAT.] 

wood  -chuck,  «.  [Eng.  wood;  second  element 
doubtful.] 

Zoology:  Arctomys 
monax,  a  small  Ameri- 
can burrowing  rodent, 
Tanging  from  the  Caro- 
linas  to  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  westward 
from  the  At]  antic  coast 
to  Missouri,  Iowa,  and 
Minnesota.  Length 
from  fifteen  toeighteen 
inches;  blackish  or 
grizzled  on  upper  sur- 
face, chestnut-rod  be- 
low ;  body  stout,  head 
broad  and  flat,  legs 
short  and  thick.  The 
Woodchuck  is  a  vege- 
table feeder,  and  may 
be  easily  tamed.  Called 
also  the  Ground-hog. 

wood  -coal,  subst.  [Eng.  wood  (1),  s.,  and  coal.] 
Charcoal  ;  also  lignite  or  brown-coal. 

WOOd'-COCk,  8.    [A.  S.  wuducoc.] 

1.  Ornith.  :  Scolopax  rusticula  (the  ruaticola  of 
Linnaeus  is  a  misscript  ;  cf.  Pliny  :  N.  H.,  x.  54f  in 
fiome  editions  38)  ;  distributed  over  Europ_e,  the 
north  of  Asia,  and  as  far  East  as  Japan,  visiting 
Europe  in  October  and  departing  in  March,  though 
some  remain  t(|  breed,  and  the  number  is  yearly 
increasing.  The  woodcock  is  about  thirteen  inches 
long;  upper  surface  varied  with  ruddy,  yellowish, 
and  ash  tints,  and  marked  with  great  black  spots  ; 
lower  parts  yellowish-red  with  brown  zigzags; 
quills  striped  with  red  and  black  on  their  external 
barbs,  tail-feathers  terminated  abovowith  gray  and 
below  with  white.  The  female  is  rather  larger  and 
stouter  than  the  male.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
traits  abont  the  Woodcock  is  the  fact  of  its  occa- 
sionally conveying  its  young  through  the  air  ;  which 
is  done  by  only  one  or  two  other  birds.  The  fact 


Woodchuck. 


was  known  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
but  White  (lett.  xxxi.,  to  Pennant)  rightly  surmised 
that  Scopoli  erri><l  in  supposing  that  the  young  one 
was  conveyed  either  by  or  in  the  bill.  It  is  just  as 
erroneous,  however,  to  substitute  the  claws,  as 
some  have  done,  for  the  bill.  When  the  parent 
bird  wishes  to  convey  her  young  one  from  a  place 
of  danger  to  one  of  safety,  the  tiny  thing  is  gently 
pressed  between  the  feet  and  against  the  breast, 
the  aid  of  the  bill  only  being  resorted  to  when  the 
burden  has  been  hastily  taken  up.  The  American 
Woodcock,  Philohela  minor,  is  a  smaller  bird,  but 
resembles  the  European  species  in  plumage  and 
habit,  and,  like  it,  is  esteemed  for  the  table. 

2.  ZoGl. :  A  collector's  name  for  some  species  of 
the  genus  Murex  (q.  v.),  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  spines  or  the  elongated  tube  to  the  bill  of  the 
Woodcock.    Murex  tenuispina  is  the  Thorny  Wood- 
cock,   and    M.    haustellum    the   Woodcock's   (or 
Snipe's)  Head. 

3.  Fig. :  A  simpleton;   in  allusion   to   the   ease 
with  which  a  woodcock  allows  itself  to  be  taken  in 
springes  or  nets  set  in  the  glades. 

"But  if  I  knew  when  you  come  next  a  bnrding, 
I'le  have  a  stronger  noose  to  hold  the  woodcock." 
Beaum.  dt  Flet.:  Scornful  Lady,  iv. 

7  Springes  to  catch  woodcocks:  Arts  to  entrap 
simplicity.  (Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  3.) 

woodcock-eye,  s.    A  name  for  a  snaphook. 

woodcock-ash,  a. 

Ichthyol.:  Centriscus  scolopax,  the  Trumpet-fish. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  (of  Fishes,  <fec.)  calls  it  a  Sea- 
woodcock. 

woodcock-owl,  «. 

Ornithol. :  Asia  accipitrinus  (fOrus  brachyotus) , 
the  Short-eared  Owl. 

"A  large  proportion  of  the  examples  seen  in  this  coun- 
try are  winter  visitors  that  come  from  the  north  of  Europe 
in  October,  and  have  in  consequence  been  called  Wood' 
cock-owls."— Yarrell:  Brit.  Birds  (ed.  4th),  i.  163. 

woodcock-pilot,  s. 

Ornithol.:  Regulus  cristatus.    [GOLDEX-CBESTED 

WBEX.] 

"The  migrating  bodies  are  usually  preceded  by  flocks 
of  tiny  goldcrests;  and  so  invariable  is  this  rule  that  the 
latter  have  come  to  be  called  '  tcoodcock'pilots.'  " — St. 
James's  Gazette,  Mar.  14,  1887. 

woodcock-shell, «.    [WOODCOCK,  2.] 
'woodcock's  head,  «.    A  tobacco  pipe,  from  the 

fact  that  the  early  English  pipes  were  often  made 

in  that  form. 

"I  have  not  the  breath  of  a  woodcock's  head." — Ben 

Jonson:  Every  Man  out  of  His  Humor,  iii.  S. 

wood  -craft,  ».    [Eng.  wood  (1),  s.,  and  craft.] 

1.  Arboriculture;  scientific  forestry. 

"I know  this  may  have  been  done  in  Germany,  where 
woodcraft  is  a  science;  but  I  have  never  heard  of  its  hav- 
ing been  even  suggested  in  England." — St.  James's  Ga- 
zette, May  25,  1886. 

2.  Skill  in  anything  which  pertains  to  the  woods 
or  forest ;  skill  in  the  chase,  especially  in  hunting 
deer,  finding  a  track  through  a  forest,  &c. 

"I  do  not  know  what  we  should  have  done  without  the 
handy  Indian  woodcraft  of  the  guides,  which  now  came 
greatly  to  the  rescue." — Scribner's  Magazine,  Aug.,  1877, 
p.  500. 

wood  -Sd,  a.    [Eng.  wood  (1),  s. ;  -ed.] 
1.  Lit. :  Supplied  or  covered  with  wood. 
"Remote  among  thetcooded  hills." 
Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.    (Prel.) 

*2.  Fig. :  Crowded ;  thick  as  trees  in  a  wood. 
"The  hills  are  wooded  with  their  partisans." 

Beaum.  *  Flel.:  Bonduca,  I.  2. 

wood -en  (l),*wod-den,  a.  [Eng.  wood  (1),  s. ; 
-en.] 

1.  Lit.:  Made  of  wood  ;  consisting  or  composed  of 
wood. 

"  They  weare  their  haire  tied  on  the  top  like  a  wreath 
of  hay,  and  put  a  woofiett  pinne  within  it,  or  any  other 
such  thing  instead  of  a  naile." — Hackluut:  Voyages,  p.  203. 

2.  Figuratively^ : 

(1)  Stiff,  ungainly,  clumsy,  awkward. 

"  When  a  bold  man  is  out  of  countenance,  he  makes  a 
very  wooden  figure  on  it." — Collier:  On  Confidence. 

(2)  Spiritless,  expressionless.    (See  extract  under 

WOODEXNESS.)  . 

wooden-brick,  wood-brick,  s.  A  brick-shaped 
block  built  into  a  wall  to  afford  nail-hold  in  secur- 
ing the  inside  wood-work. 

wooden-Clock,  s.  A  clock  in  which  the  case,  a 
large  part  of  the  machinery-  &c.,are  made  of  wood. 

wooden-headed,  a.  Stupid,  dense,  thick-headed ; 
dull  of  apprehension. 

*wooden-horse,  s. 

1.  A  ship. 

"  Milf  ord  Haven,  the  chi^f  stable  for  his  wooden  horses." 
—Fuller:  Worthies,  ch.  vi. 


2.  An  erection  made  of  planks  nailed  together  so 
as  to  form  a  sharp  ridge,  on  which  soldiers  were  set 
astride  as  a  punishment,  with  muskets  tied  to  their 
legs.    The  practice  has  long  been  discontinued. 

3.  A  child's  toy. 

WOOden-leg,  «.    An  artificial  leg  made  of  wood, 
wooden-pavement,  s.    [WOOD-PA YEMEXT.] 

wooden-screw,  s.  A  screw  of  wood,  such  as  is 
used  in  the  clamping-jaw  of  a  carpenter's  bench. 

wooden-spoon,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  spoon  made  of  wood  and  used  for  cul- 
inary purposes. 

2.  Fig. :  [Spoox.s.,^  (4).] 

*WOOden-shOes,  .«.  pi.  An  old  nickname  for 
Frenchmen,  in  reference  to  the  sabots  worn  by 
them. 

"  Round-heads  and  wooden-»hocs  are  standing  jokes." 
Adcttson:  Drummer.     (Prol.) 

wooden-type,  s.  Large  type,  cut  in  wood,  for 
posters,  &C. 

wooden-wall,  s.  The  side  of  a  ship;  hence,  a 
ship  itself. 

^J  When  Athenswas  in  imminent  dancer  from  the 
Persians.  B..C.  483,  during  t|,,.  invasion  of  X'-i 
the  oracle  at  Delphi  was  consulted,  and,  intimat- 
ing that  the  city  and  country  were  doomed  to  ruin, 
added  that — wnen  all  was  lost,  a  wooden  wall 
should  still  shelter  her  citizens.  The  Athenian 
young  men  interpreted  "  a  wooden  wall  "  to  signify 
ships ;  Themistocles,  who  had  probably  influenced 
the  oracle  to  utter  the  prediction  or  counsel  it  had 
given,  was  of  the  same  opinion;  faith  was  put  in 
the  navy,  and  {he  result  was  the  great  victory  of 
Salamis.  It  was  from  this  incident  that  the  ex- 
pression, "The  wooden  walls  of  England,"  arose. 

Wooden-ware,  s.  A  specific  term  for  vessels, 
such  as  bowls,  platters,  spoons,  butter-prints,  Ac., 
turned  from  wood ;  wooden  articles  of  merchandise. 

wooden-wedge,  s.    [WEDGE  (2),  s.] 
wooden-wing,  s. 
Naut. :  A  lee-board. 

'wood  -en  (2),  a.    [Eng.  wood,  a. ;  -en.]    Mad. 
"A  dog  in  the  wood  or  a  wooden  dog." 

Peele:  Old  Wives'  Tale,  i.  1. 

*WOOd  -en-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  wooden  (1):  -ly.]  In  a 
wooden  manner;  clumsily,  stiffly,  stupidly. 

"How  woodenly  he  would  excuse  himself." — .YorfA:  Life 
of  Lord  Ouilford,  ii.  22. 

tWOOd  -en-ness,  s.  [English  wooden  (11 ;  -ness.] 
Wantof  spirit  or  expression ;  clumsiness,  awkward- 
ness. 

"One  of  them  has  produced  more  wooden  pages  than 
all  other  living  writers  (of  the  same  rank  '  put  together; 
but  fortunately  the  woodenness  does  little  or  no  harm." — 
Contemporary  Review,  April,  1877,  p.  947. 

*WOOd'-fall,  «.  [Eng.  wood  (1),  s.,  and/aH,  s.J  A 
fall  or  cutting  of  timber. 

"The  woodfalls  this  year  do  not  amount  to  half  the 
sum." — Bacon. 

WOOd-f  or  -dl-a,  «.  [Named  after  J.  Woodford, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  the  plants  round  Edin- 
burgh in  1824.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lythraceie.  now  separated  from 
Grislea,  of  which  it  was  formerly  considered  a  syn- 
onym. Woodfordia  (*Grislea)  totnentosa  or  Jlnri- 
bunda,  common  in  India,  has  a  much-branched 
stem,  sessile  lanceolate  leaves,  covered  beneath 
with  white  down,  and  axillary  cymes  of  beautiful 
scarlet  or  purple  flowers  in  immense  profusion.  It 
yields  a  gum  like  gum-tragacanth.  The  fl<>\\ 
with  alum  for  a  mordant,  give  a  red  dye,  occasion- 
ally used  in  India  for  silk.  The  leaves  and  flowers, 
together  with  the  bark  of  Zizynlnis  si/lnpura,  are 
employed  in  tanning.  Medicinally  the  urieti  flowers 
are  stimulant  and  astringent ;  they  are  used  by 
Hindu  doctors  simply  in  bowel  complaints,  with 
curdled  milk  in  dysentery,  and  with  honey  in  m<  11- 
orrhagia,  also  as  an  external  application  in  lia-m- 
orrhages  and  in  ulcers. 

*wo9d-h8ad,  *wode-hede,  s.  [Eng.  wood,  a.; 
-head.]  Madness,  fury. 

"  Lucifer  fel  for  hia  woodhede." — Hampole:  Psalms. 

wood  -hew-er  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  wood,  s.,  end 
hewer.] 

Ornithology : 

1.  A  popular  name  for  the  genns  Xipuoeolapw 
(q.  v.).    Xiphocolaptee  emiyraius  is  the    Northern 
Woodhewer. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  sub-family  Dendrocolaptinse  (q.  v.). 
wood  -Ie,  wud  -dy\  s     [Wooo,  ».,  or,  perhar 

corruption  of  withe  (q.  v.).]  The  gallows;  also  a 
withe,  or  rope  of  twisted  wands,  in  which  male- 
factors seem  formerly  to  have  been  hanged. 

"Half  the  country  will  see  how  ye'll  grace  the  woodle." 
— Scott:  Quy  Mannering,  ch.  xxviii. 


ate,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here,    camel,     hlr,     there;     pine,    pit,     s'ire,    sir,    marine;     go,    pot, 
or,     wore,    wolf,     w8rk,     who,    son;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     os  =  6;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


woodiness 

wood  -I-ness,  *wood-i-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  woody; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  woody. 

"  Now  ye  shal  1  meet  with  some  fruits,  that  neither  with- 
out in  shell,  nor  within  forth  in  kernel!,  have  any  of  this 
ir,><»ii»'-*.f'."—l'.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xv.,  ch.  rxviii. 

*wopd-Ish,  <*.  [Eng.  wood  (1),  s.;  -ish.]  Syl- 
van. 

"The  many  mirthful  jests,  and  wanton  woodiah.  sports." 
Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  11. 

'Opd -k§rn,  s.    [Eng.  wood  (1).  s.,and  kern. }  A 
tber  who  infests  woods; a  forest-haunting  bandit. 
P.Holland.) 
wopd  -land,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  wood  (l),s,,  and  land.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Land  covered  with  woods;  land  on 
which  trees  are  suffered  to  grpw,  either  for  fuel  or 
timber. 

"When  mute  in  the  woodlands  thine  echoes  shall  die." 
Scott:  Last  Words  ofCadioallon,  i. 

B.  As  adj.:   Pertaining   or    relating  to   woods; 
rlvan. 

Shot  to  Olympus  from  the  woodland  shade." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  x..  368. 

oodland-caribou,  s. 

Zodl. :  A  large  variety  of  Tarandus  rangifer.  It  is 
>n  fined  to  the  southern  and  more  woody  parts  of 

the    fur  countries  of  North  America.    [CARIBOU, 

REINDEER.] 
*wood  -land-er,  subst.  [Eng.  woodland;  -er.]    A 

dweller  in  the  woodlands. 

"Friend  and  fellow  woodlander." 

Keats.-  Endymiontii.S13. 

wopd  -lark,  s.  [Eng.  wood  (1),  s.,  and  lark.] 
Ornith. :  Alauda  arborea,  differing  from  the 
-Skylark  (q.  v.)  in  its  smaller  size,  its  shorter  tail, 
more  distinctly  marked  breast,  and  a  conspicuous 
light-colored  streak  extending  over  each  eye  and 
the  ear-coverts.  Its  note  has  neither  the  power  nor 
variety  of  the  Skylark,  but  is  superior  in  quality  of 
tone  and  is  longer  in  duration.  The  nest  is  com- 
posed of  grasses,  moss,  and  hair,  placed  on  the 
.ground ;  eggs  usually  four  or  five,  white  covered 
*with  little  red-brown  spots. 

"Hifjhin  air,  and  pois'd  upon  his  wings 
Unseen,  the  soft  enamor'd  woodlark  sings." 

Gilbert  White:  Naturalist's  Summer-Evening  Walk. 

*wopd -less,  a.  [Eng.  wood  (1),  s. ;  -less.]  Des- 
titute of  woods ;  without  timber. 

"Arable  and  woody  and  .  .  .  woodless  land."—  Fuller,- 
Worthies;  Norfolk,  ii.  124. 

*wppd -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  woodless;  -ness.]  The 
•quality  or  state  of  being  woodless. 

*wood  -lyS  *wode-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  wood,  a.;  -ly.] 
Madly,  furiously. 

"The  bishops  therfore  and  their  seruantes,  with  a 
great  stiere  and  shoue  cried  woodly  out:  Crucifie  him, 
«rucifie  him."— Udall:  John  xii. 

*wood  -mai-den,  subst.  [Eng.  wood  (l),s.,  and 
•maiden.]  A  wood-nymph,  a  dryad. 

"  Such  as  Amadriades 
Were  cleped  woodmaidens." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

wopd -man,  fwopds/-man,  s.  [Eng.  wood  (l), 
8.,  and  man.] 

1.  A  forest  officer  appointed  to  take  care  of  woods ; 
•a  forester. 

*2.  A  sportsman,  a  hunter. 

"He's  a  better  woodman  than  thou  takest  him  for."— 
£hakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  3. 

3.  One  who  lives  in  the  woods. 

"They  lend  a  certain  domestic  charm  to  the  lonely  hut 
that  makes  the  solitary  woodsman  feel  he  is  not  alone."— 
Hcribner's  Magazine,  August,  1877,  p.  423. 

4.  One  who  fells  timber;  a  wood-cutter. 

"  Thou  woodman  and  forrager  both,  see  thou  neither  cut 
nor  lop  trees."— A  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xviii.,  ch.  xxriii. 

*wood  -ness,  *wode-nes,  *wod-nesse,  *wood- 
nesse,  s.  [Eng.  wood,  a.;  -ness.]  Madness,  fury, 
passion,  anger. 

"His fortune  turned  his  wrath  into  tcoodnes." — Brende.- 
Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  9. 

*wood  -peck,  s.  [Eng.  wood'(l),  s.,  and  peck,  v.] 
The  woodpecker  (q.  v.). 

"Nor  woodpecks  nor  the  swallow  harbor  near." 

Addison.-   Virgil;  Georgiciv.  19. 

wopd  -peck-er,  subst.  [Eng.  wood  (1),  s.(  and 
fecker.  ] 

Ornitti. :  The  popular  name  of  the  old  Linnppan 
genus  Picus,  now  greatly  divided.  Woodpeckers 
nave  a  slender  body,  powerful  beak,  and  protrusile 
tongue,  which  is  sharp,  barbed,  and  pointed,  and 
«overod  with  a  glutinous  secretion  derived  from 
glands  in  the  throat,  this  coating  being  renewed 
«very  time  the  tongue  is  drawn  within  the  bill.  The 
tail  is  stiff,  and  serves  as  a  support  when  the  birds 
*re  clinging  to  the  branches  or  stems  of  trees.  The 
luumage  is  generally  of  strongly  contrasted  colors, 
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black  and  white,  or  green  and  yellow,  with  red 
marks  about  the  head.  Woodpeckers  are  very 
widely  distributed,  but  abound  chiefly  in  warm  cli- 
mates. They  are  solitary  in  habit,  and  live  in  the 
depths  of  forests.  Fruits,  seeds,  and  insects  consti- 
tute their  food,  and  in  pursuit  of  the  latter  they 
exhibit  wonderful  dexterity,  climbing  with  aston- 
ishing quickness  on  the  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees,  and  when,  by  tapping  with  their  bills,  a  rot- 
ton  place  has  been  discovered,  they  dig  vigorously 
in  search  of  the  grubs  or  larvae  beneath  too  bark. 
The  common  notion  that  they  areinjurious  to  trees 
is  erroneous,  as  they  do  more  good  by  preventing 
the  ravages  of  insects  than  harm  by  their  pocking. 
They  roost  and  breed  in  hollow  trunks,  or  holes  in 
trees,  enlarged  by  their  strong,  sharp  bills ;  the  eggs, 
which  are  white,  smooth,  and  glossy,  vary  consider- 
ably in  number,  and  are  deposited  on  a  bed  of  chips 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 

wood  -plg-e&n,  s.   [Eng.  wood  (1),  s.,  and  pigeon*] 

Ornithology  : 

1.  Columba  palumbus,  a  well-known  bird  distrib- 
uted generally  over  Europe.    Length  about  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  inches;  head,  chin,  and  part  of 
neck  blue-gray,  rest  of  neck  and  breast  purple-red ; 
bare  skin  at  base  of  bill  nearly  white ;  feathers  on 
side  of  neck  tipped  with  white  so  as  to  form  por- 
tions of  oblique  rings;  upper  parts  and  wings  slaty 
bluish-gray ;  plumage  of  hen  less  brilliant.    Varie- 
ties more  or  less  spotted  with  white  often  occur, 
and  perfect  albinos  are  sometimes  met  with.    The 
food  of  the  Woodpigeon  consists  of  corn  and  grain, 
beechmast,  peas,  tares,  acorns,  the  young  shoots  of 
turnip-tops,  and  spring-sown  corn;  and,  as  these 
birds  make  no  return  to  the  farmer  by  destroying 
his  insect  foes,  their  rapid  increase  is  a  source  of 
grave  anxiety  to  agriculturists.    The  nest  of  the 
Wood  pigeon  is  a  mere  platform  of  loose  sticks,  so 
carelessly  constructed  tnat  eggs  and  young  birds 
are   often    blown    therefrom    and  destroyed.    The 
eggs  are  always  two  in  number,  white  and  oval ; 
two  and  sometimes  three  broods  are  produced  in 
the  year.    The  ordinary  flight  is  very  strong  and 
rapid,  and,  if  disturbed,  the  bird  springs  into  the 
air  with  a  peculiar  flapping  of  the  wings,  which 
may  he  heard  at  a  considerable  distance. 

2.  Columba  cenas. 

"As  to  the  wild  woodpigean,  the  CEnas,  or  Vinago,  of 
Ray,  I  am  much  of  your  mind;  and  see  no  reason  for  mak- 
ing it  the  origin  of  the  common  house  dove;  but  suppose 
those  that  have  advanced  that  opinion  may  have  been 
misled  by  another  appellation  often  given  to  the  (Enaft, 
which  is  that  of  stock-dove."—  White.-  Selborne,  lett.  xliv. 
(To  Pennant.) 

wopd -reeve,  s.  [Eng.  wood  (l),s.,and  reeve.] 
A  steward  or  overseer  of  a  wood. 

"But  there  was  no  woodreeve  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  so  the  English  woods  were  voted  to  destruction."  — 
St.  James's  Gazette,  May  25,  1886. 

wood  -r6ck,  s.  [Eng.  wood  (1),  s.,  and  rock.]  A 
name  for  ligniform  asbestos. 

wood  -riiff.twood-rowe,  twood-row  el,  *wod- 
ruffe,  subst,  [A.  S.  wuderofe,  ivudurofe— Asperula, 
odorata*  &c. ;  rofe  doubtful.  Probably  the  refer- 
ence is  to  the  ruff  round  the  stem  formed  by  the 
verticillate  leaves.] 

Bot.:  The  genus  Asperula  (q.  v.},  and  specially 
the  Sweet  Woodruff,  Asperula  odorata.  It  is 
highly  fragrant  when  dried,  and  is  considered  a 
diuretic.  Another  species,  A.  cynanchina,  is  some- 
what astringent. 

wood  -§I  a,  «.  [Named  after  Joseph  Woods 
(1776-1864),  author  of  The  Tourist's  Flora.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Polypodeee.  Ferns  with  pinnate 
fronds,  scattered,  roundish  sori,  having  beneath 
them  a  cup-shaped  involucre,  ultimately  cut  at  the 
edge  into  many  often  capillary  segments.  Known 
species  fourteen  ;  from  the  eastern  hemisphere  and 
North  America. 

twoods.  -man,  s.    [WOODMAN.] 

twopd' -Snipe,  s.     [Eng.  wood  (1),  s.,  and  snipe.] 

Ornith.:  An  old  English  name  for  thp  Woodcock, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Common  Snipo.  [SxiPE, 
subst.  ] 

"  Netting  woodcocks  was  at  one  time  the  common  way 
of  taking  them;  for  they  have  always  been  highly  es- 
teemed as  food.  Another  method  of  capture  was  by 
'gins'  and  'springes,1  and  it  would  seem  that  in  times 
past  the  'woodsnipe*  wan  considered  a  stupid  bird." — St. 
James'*  Gazette,  March  14,  1887. 

woods,  -y\  a.  [Eng.  woods,  pi.  of  wood  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 
Belonging  to  or  associated  witli  woods. 

*  wopd'  -  wal,  *  woode  -  wale,  *  wude  -  wale, 
*WUd-wal,  subst.  [For  etym.  and  def.  see  extract 
under  WHETILE.] 

wopd-ward  -I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Thomas  Jen- 
kinson  Woodward,  an  English  botanist.! 

1.  Bot. ;  A  genus  of  Polypodeee.  Sori  linear,  ob- 
long, or  sub-lunate,  with  an  indusium.  Found  in 
Madeira,  India,  Japan,  Australia,  and  the  South 
Sea  Islands. 


wool 

2.  Palceobot.:  Occurs  in  the  Oligocene  and  Mio- 
cene of  Great  Britain  and  the  European  continent. 
(Etheridge.) 

wood  -ward-He,  s.  [After  Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward, 
of  the  British  Museum  ;  suff.  ~ite  (Min.).) 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  botryoidal  groups 
on  the  walls  of  a  level  of  an  abandoned  mine  in 
Cornwall,  England.  Color,  rich  turquoise  to  green- 
ish blue.  Described  by  Church.  Composition:  A 
hydrated  sulphate  of  alumina  and  protoxide  of 
copper.  Subsequent  analyses  appear  to  indicate 
that  it  is  a  mixture.  Dana  puts  it  as  a  sub-species 
of  Cyanotrichite  (q.  v.). 

WOpd '-ft  *wopd  -Ie,  a.    [Eng.  wood  (1),  s. ;  ~y,] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Abounding  with  wood  or  woods ;  well  wooded. 

"  Four  times  ten  days  I've  pass'd 
Wand'ring  this  woody  maze." 

Mfltun:  P.  R.,  ii.  246. 

2.  Consisting  or  composed  of  wood ;  ligneous. 

"  In  the i  woody  parts  of  plants,  which  are  their  bones, 
the  principles  are  so  compounded  as  to  make  them  flexi- 
ble without  joints,  and  also  elastic."—  Grew. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  wood. 

"Herbs  are  those  plants  whose  stalks  are  soft,  and  have 
nothing  woody  in  them,  as  grass  and  hemlock." — Locke: 
Elements  Nat.  Philos.,  ch.  U. 

*4.  Pertaining  to,  connected  with,  or  inhabiting 
the  woods ;  sylvan. 

"The  woody  nymphs,  fair  Hamadryades." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  18. 

II.  Bot. :  Having  the  texture  of  wood. 

woody-fiber,  woody-tissue,  s. 

Bot. :  Fiber  or  tissue,  consistingof  very  long,  thin 
membranous  tubes,  taperingat  each  end ;  the  tissue 
of  which  wood  is  composed;  Pleurenchyma  (q.  v.). 

woody-nightshade,  s. 

Bot. :  A  common  name  for  Solanum  dulcamara* 

[BiTTEB-SWEET,  SOLANUM.] 

woody-stem,  s. 

Bot. :  A  stem  which  has  the  hardness  and  texture 
of  ordinary  wood,  that  of  a  tree  or  of  a  shrub,  as 
distinguished  from  a  herbaceous  stalk  or  stem. 

woded,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Woo.] 

wod'-Sr,  *wo-er,  *wow-er,  *wow-ere,  s.    [A.  S. 
wdgere,  from  w6gian=io  woo  (q.  v.).]    One  who 
wooes ;  one  who  courts  or  solicits  in  love ;  a  suitor. 
"  They  all  are  wanton  wooers." 

Wordsworth.-  To  the  Small  Celandine. 

wooer-bat),  subst.  The  garter  knot  below  the 
knee  with  a  couple  of  loops.  (Scotch.)  (Burns: 
Halloween.) 

WOdf,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  oof,  due  to  a 
supposed  derivation  from  weave,  with  which  it  is 
ultimately  connected;  A.  S.  6wef=&  woof;  also 
6web,  dweb,  frequently  contracted  to  db.  These 
words  are  compounds,  containing  the  prefix  d  or  d, 
shortened  forms  of  on=on ;  so  that  oof=on-wef,  i.  e., 
o?i-w?e6=the  web  that  is  laid  on  or  thrown  across 
the  first  set  of  threads  or  warp.  (Skeat.)]  [WEAVE, 
WEFT.] 

1.  The  threads  that  cross  the  warp ;  the  weft. 

*2.  Cloth  ;  hence,  fig.,  texture. 

"Of  massy  Stygian  woo/." — Thomson:  Summer,  1,686. 

*wo6f  -yS  adj.  [Eng.  woof;  -y.]  Having  a  close 
texture  ;  dense ;  as,  a  ivoofy  cloud. 

woo  -g&r-a,  s.  [Native  Japanese  name  (?).]  (See 
etym.  and  def.) 

woogura-mole,  s. 

Zo6l. :  A  Japanese  mole,  Talpa  woogura,  like  its 
European  congener,  but  with  the  snout  produced 
and  the  fur  of  a  dingy  or  tawny  color. 

W06  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.    [Woo.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Acting  as  one  who  wooes ;  courting. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  soliciting  in  love ;  court- 
ing; soliciting. 

"His  wealth  had  lavished  been,  his  substance  spent, 
To  woo  and  lose,  since  ill  his  wooing  sped." 

Longfellow.  Student's  Tale. 

*WOO  -Ing-ly4,  adverb.  [Eng.  wooing;  -ly.]  In  a 
wooing  manner;  enticingly;  invitingly;  with  per- 
suasion to  stay. 

"  Heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here." 

Shakes^.:  Macbeth,  i.  6. 

wool,  *wol,  *wplle,  *wulle,  *woule,  s.  [A.  S. 
wull,  loul;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wol;  Icel.  ull  (for  vull) ; 
Dan.wJd;  Sw.  ull;  O.  H.  Ger,  wolla;  Ger.  wolle; 
Goth,  wulla;  Lith.  wilna;  Russ.  volna;  Sansc. 
ttr?id=wool ;  Latin  vfUitt— shaggy  hair;  vellus=a. 
fleece:  Gr.  erion,  eiros=wool.J 

1.  The  fleece  of  the  sheep;  the  soft  hair  which 
grows  on  sheep  and  some  other  animals,  as  the 
alpaca,  the  vicugna,  some  species  of  goats,  &c.r 


Mil,    b6y;     pout,    jdwl;    cat,    gell,     chorus,     ghin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as, ;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  £ 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  sbun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble.     -die,     <fec.  =  bel,      del. 


wool-ball 
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woolly-head 


•which  in  fineness  somewhat  approaches  to  fur.  The       wool-dyed,  a.    Dyed  in  the  form  of  wool  or  yarn       woQl'-lSn,  wopl'-en,  *wol-len, 
distinction  between   wool  and  hair  is  not  radical,    before  being  made  into  cloth.  wyllen,  from  wul,  wull—  wool.  J 

one  being  but  a  modification  of  the  other.    Wool  is 


a.  &  8.    [A.  3. 


the  same  animal  differs  much  on  the  various  parts 


"His  wits  were  a  leool-yathering  as  they  say." — Burton; 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  pt.  i.,  §  2. 

wool-grower,  R.    A  person  who  breeds  sheep  for 


-,  -• .  i  gathering  the  tufts  of  wool  to  be  found  on  shrub*, 

of  the  body;  that  on  the  back,  shoulders  and  sides  hedgr-.  Ac.,  which   necessitates  much  wandering 

is  the  best.  According  to  its  quality  wool  is  divided  about  with  little  result. 
into  different  sorts,  which  receive  different  names. 
A  threefold  classification  into  primes,  seconds,  and 
thirds  is  pretty  general;  but  sometimes  the  wool  of 

a  single  fleece  is  divided  into  as  many  as  ten  sorts.        .. „ ,    .    _. 

Wool  is  also  divided   into  two  classes,  known  as  the  production  of  wool. 

shorter  carding  wool    which  seldom  exceeds  three       W00l-growing    adj.    The  business  of  breeding 

or  four  inches  in  length,  and  long  or  combing  wool,      it  sti 

varying  in  length  from  four  to  eight  inchef.    The  sheeP  for  tbe  Production  of  wool. 

finest  wools  are  of  short  staple,  and  the  coarser       wool-hall,  s.    A  trade  market  in  the  woolen  dis- 

wools  usually  of  long  staple.    In  the  United  States  tricts.    (Simmonds.) 

the  more  common  grades  of  wool  are  largely  home-       wnni  man   «      4  dealer  in  wool 

grown;    tbe   finer    are    imported    from   Australia,       wo°        an>  *•    * 

South   America   and   South   Africa.    English-bred       wool-mill,  s.    A  mill  or  factory  for  manufactnr-    Daily  Teleuraph. 

sheep  produce  a  good,  strongcornbingwool;that  of  ing  wool  and  woolen  cloth.  2.  Bot.:  Verbascum  thqpsus.    [YERBASC'UM.] 

the  Scotch  breed  is  somewhat  harsher  and  coarser.       _„-,  _,„*-_    .      A  ^        ,.  omnimjorl  in  nirlrinir       —      

The  Saxon  merinos  have  long  been  considered  the  JanTheefng'it  fttSS'ISS.^SWhSJSl  othe? 

wo^lofatheaaipaca  ^SSi^toS  wiSrf'riw  impurities.    (sLmonds.) 

in  length,  softness,  and  pliability,  and  is  used  for       wool-packer,  subst.    One  who  puts  up  wool  into       woollen-manufacture,  s.    The  act  of  forming 

many  purposes  for  which  silk  was  formerly  used,  pack  or  bales ;  also,  a  machine  for  compressing  and    wool  into  cloth  and  stuff.     The  fabrics  woven  from 


A.  As  «<(_/>(•//(•'•  ; 

1.  Made  of  wool;  consist  ing  of  wool. 

"The  wonUen  coat  .  .  .  which  covers  the  day  laborer." 
Smith:  Wealth  of  Xatinn*,  bk.  i.  ch.  i. 

2.  Pertaining  to  wool. 

*3.  Clad  in  the  rough,  homespun  serges  of  former 
times,  as  opposed  to  the  silk,  velvet,  and  tint-  linen 
of  the  wealthier  classes;  hence,  coarse,  boorish,, 
rustic,  vulgar. 

"  Wnnllen  vassals,  things  created 
To  buy  and  sell  with  groat^." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanns,  iii.  2. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ordinary  Lang.:  Cloth  made  of  wool,  such  as 
blanketings,  serges,  flannels,  tweeds,  broadcloth, 
and  the  like. 

"The  best  woollens  are  sold  a  third  cheaper."— London 


.         .  . 

^Buried  in  Woollen:  [FLANNEL,  A.  I.  3.]. 
woollen-draper,  s.    A  retail  dealer  in  woollen, 
cloth,  flannels,  and  the  like.    (Sag.) 


The  wool  of  the  llama  is  shorter  and  more  rough. 

2.  Less   strictly   applied  to  some  other  kinds  of 
hair,  and  especially  to  short,  thick  hair,  crisp  and 
curled,  like  the  hair  of  a  negro. 

"In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake; 
Eye  of  newt  and  toe  of  frog, 
Wool  of  bat  and  tongue  of  dog." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

3.  Any   fibrous  or   fleecy    substance   resembling 
wool :  specifically. 

(1)  In  Bot.:  A   term    sometimes   applied  to  dne 
vegetable  fibre  such  as  is  found  within  a  seed-vessel. 
[WOOLLY.] 

(2)  Afetall. :  A  slag  of  iron  blown  by  steam  into  a 
fibrous  form. 

(3)  The  raw  material  [!.}  spun  into  a  yarn  or 
thread,    and    used    for    knitting    or   needlework. 


tying  fleeces. 

wool-picker,  ».    A  machine  for  burring  wool, 
wool-scribbler,  subst.    The  same  as  WOOLEN- 

SCBIBBLEB   (q.  V.). 

wool-Shears,  subst.    An  instrument  for  shearing 
sheep, 
wool-staple,  s. 

1.  A  city  or  town  where  wool  used  to  be  brought    the  manufacture  by  inviting  over  Flemings,  who- 
to  the  king's  staple  for  sale.  were  more  skillful  in  it  than  the  English  of  that 

2.  The  fiber  or  pile  of  wool.    [STAPLE.]  time.    During  subsequent  centuries  unwise  legisla- 

tion, such  as  limiting  the  industry  to  particular 
towns,  retarded  its  progress ;  besides  which  it  was- 
hampered  by  enactments  equally  unenlightened 
regarding  wool.  [WOOL,  IT.]  Notwithstanding  all 


. 

short  wools  are  distinctively  called  woollens  :  those 
from  long  wools  are  termed  worsteds.  [WOESTED.] 
The  manufacture  of  cioth  was  i(nown  to  the  anc  i.-nt 
Greeks,  Romans,  the  Hindus,  the  Jews,  &c.  (Lev. 
xiii.  47,  48,  six.  19  ;  Deut.  xxii.  11),  but  among  tlii-xe 
people  it  was  chiefly  a  domestic  manufacture.  In 
^  J)robabiHty  th(J  R*omans  first  introduced  it  into- 

Britain.  There  is  little  historic  mention  of  it  be- 
fore  yie  thirteenth  century.  Edward  III.  improved 


wool-stapler,  8. 

1.  A  dealer  in  wool. 

2.  A  wool-sorter  (q.  v.). 

wool-thistle,  s. 


difficulties,  it  ultimately  rooted  itself  deeply,  and 
of  the  textile  arts  is  now  second  only  to  the  cotton, 
manufacture.  It  is  estimated  that  ever  32,000  vari- 
eties of  goods  are  manufactured  of  wool. 


tnrbance  out  of  all  proportion  to  useful  results; 
much  ado  about  nothing. 

"Of  thine  own  importance  fall 
Exclaim,  '  fJreat  erg  and  little  wool  /'  " 

Wolcott:  P.  Pindar,  p.  135. 

wool-ball,  s.    A  ball  or   mass  of  wool ;  specific- 
ally, a  small  ball  of  wool  found  frequently  in  the 


wool-tree, «. 
Bot. :  The  genus  Eriodendron  (q.  v.). 
wool-winder,  s. .  A  person  employed  to  wind  or 
make  up  wool  into  bundles  to  be  packed  for  sale, 
wodld,  v.  t.    [Dut.  woelen=to  wind,  to  wrap.] 
Naut. :   To  wrap ;    particularly  to  wind  a  rope 


,  --   r,  f —          — r- 

stomachs  of  sheep  and  other  wool-bearing  animals,    round  a  mast  or  yard  when  made  of  two  or  more 


wool-bearing,  a.    Producing  wool. 

wool-burler  s.  A  person  who  removes  the  burs 
or  little  knots  from  wool  or  woolen  cloth. 

wool-burring,  s.  The  act  of  teasing  wool  with 
burrs  or  teasels. 

wool-carder,  s.    One  who  cards  wool. 

wool-carding,  «.  An  early  process  in  woolen 
manufacture  for  disentangling  or  tearing  apart  the 
tussocks  of  wool,  and  laying  the  fibers  parallel, 


preparatory  to  spinning.    It  is  only  the  short  staple    verb.) 


pieces,  at  the  place  where  they  are  fished,  for  the 
purpose  of  confining  and  supporting  them. 

WOOld.s.    [WELD(l).] 

woold-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  noold;  -«r.] 

1.  Naut, :  A  stick  used  for  tightly  winding  a  rope 
round  another  object,  as  in  fishing  a  spar. 

2.  Rope-making:  One  of  the  handles  of  the  top. 
[Tor,  a.,  II.  3.] 

woold'-Ifig,  pa.  par.,  a.  &  8.    [WooLD,  i*.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pa.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 


wools  that  are  submitted   to  this  operation,  the 
long  staple  wools  being  combed. 

wool-comber,  subst.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
comb  wool. 

"Half  a  dozen  trool-com&era,   perhaps,    are  necessary  to 


C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  winding,  as  a  rope,  round  a  mast. 

2.  A  rope  used  for  binding  masts  and  spars, 
wool  -en,  &c.    [WOOLLEN,  &c.] 

*WOpl'-f  61,  s.    [Eng.  wool,  audfell,  s.]    A  skin  or 
fell  with  the  wool ;  a  skin  from  which  the  wool  has 
WOOl-combing,  s.    The  act  or  process  of  combing    not  been  removed, 
wool,   generally  of  the  long  stapled  kind,  for  the        "Wool  and  woolfels  were  ever  of  little  value  fn  this 
purpose  of  worsted  manufacture.    The  wool-comb-    kingdom." — Davies:  On  Ireland. 
ing  machine  separates  the  long  from  the  short  fibers       *wopl -f  1st,  s.    [Eng.  troo(,and  fist.]    A  term  of 


keep  a   thousand  epinnera  and  weavers  at  work." — Smith: 
Wealth  ofSatinnt,  bk.  i.,  ch. 


ofthewool.    The  long  fibersarealsolaidinregular    reproach 

order,  so  that  they  can  be^readily  sjnin  into ^arn.    alfy  meant  sheep-stealer,  or  purloiner'of  wool. 


Nares  suggests  that  it  may  have  origin- 


wopl-len-ette  ,  s.   [English  woollen ;  dimin.  suff.- 
-ette.\ 
Fabric:  A  thin  woollen  stuff. 

wopl  -11-ness,  subst.    [Eng.  woolly;  -nets.]    Ine- 
quality or  state  of  being  woolly. 
wopl-ly1,  a.    [Eng.  wool;  -ly.~\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Consisting  of  wool. 

"The  warm  and  teoollv  fleece  that  cloath'd  her  mur- 
derer." Dryden:  Ovid/  Sletam.  xv. 

2.  Resembling  wool. 

"My  fleece  otteoolly  hair,  that  now  uncurls." 

Sltakesp.:  Titus  Andronicuf,  ii.  3. 

3.  Clothed  or  covered  with  wool. 

"First  down  he  sits,  to  milk  the  woolly  dam«." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  ix.  402. 

4.  Covered  with  a  fleecy  substance   resembling 
wool.    (BenJonson:  Forest;  To  Penshurst.) 

II.  Bot . :  Of  the  uatnre  or  appearance  of  wopl ; 
covered  with  long,  dense,  curled  and  matted  li:iirs. 
as  the  stem  and  loaves  of  Verbascum  thapsus. 

woolly-bear,  s. 

Entpm. :  A  popular  name  for  the  caterpil^ar  °' 
the  Tiger-moth  (q.  v.). 

woolly-butt,  «. 

Bot. :  Eucalyptus  longifolia  and  E.  viminalis. 
(Treat,  of  Bot.) 

woolly-cheetah,  s. 


Lister's  apparatus  clears  the  long  fibers  by  draw- 
ing them  through  a  series  of  teeth  by  means  of  a 
nipper.  A  pair  of  jaws  seizes  a  mouthful  of  wool, 
and  conveys  it  into  a  carrier,  which,  in  its  turn, 
deposits  upon  trie  comb  a  brush,  pressing  it  down 
on  the  teeth  to  a  proper  depth.  Having  cleared  one 
end  of  the  staple,  it  transfers  the  uncleared  end  to 
the  rotating  comb,  from  which  it  is  extracted  by 


"Out  yon  soas'd  garnet,  you  woolflstl  begone,  I  say." — 
frol.  to  Wily  Beyuiled. 
Wopl-h&pe,  s.    [See  def.] 
Geog.:  A  valley  near  Hereford,  England. 
Woolhope-limestone  and  shale,  s. 

_-,  „ =  „»„„„..„.  „,        Geol.. 'The    lowest    calcareous  member   of   the 

drawing-rollers.  The  noils  are  removed  from  the  TJpper  Silurian  Rocks,  largely  developed  at  \\  ool- 
comb  by  another  set  of  rollers.  The  long,  cleared  hope.  It  contains  remains  of  twenty-five  species  of 
wool  is  delivered  in  a  continuous  sliver  from  the  fossilCrustacea,chiefiyTrilobite.s,fifty-nineBrachi- 
machine  at  one  point,  the  noil  being  passed  away  opods,  eight  Gasteropods.  three  Pteropods,  and 
at  another.  three  Cephalopods.  (Etheridge.) 

•wool-driver,  s.    One  who  buys  wool  and  carries       WOplled,  adj.    [Eng.  woo!; -ed.]    Having  wool. 
it  to  market.  Used  in  composition ,  as  a  fine-tcooZJed  sheep. 

fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk, 


woolly  hair,  and  the  spots  and  face-mark  brown 
instead  of  black. 

woolly-elephant, ». 

Zool.:  Elephas  primigenius.    [MAMMOTH.] 

woolly-haired,  a. 

Anthron.:  Having  hair  more  or  less  resembling 
wool.  [ULOTEICHI.] 

"No  woolly-hatred  nation  has  ever  had  an  important 
'history.'  "—Haeckel.  Hist.  Creation  (Eng.  ed.),  ii.  310. 

WOOlly-head,  s.  A  negro.  So  called  from  hi» 
wool-like  hair. 


what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit, 
whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,    cflr,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian, 


sire,    sir, 
te,    03  =  e; 


marine;    g6,    p5t, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  W- 


woolly-headed  thistle 

woolly-headed  thistle,  s.   [WOOL-THISTLE.] 
woolly-indris,  woolly-lemur,  s. 

Zodl. :  Inilris  laniger,  from  Madagascar  and  the 
adjacent  islands.  The  body  is  aoout  eighteen 
inches  long,  the  tail  two-thirds  as  much.  The  gen- 
eral tint  i*  a  more  or  less  rusty  brown,  with  a 
whit  sh  band  on  the  forehead. 

woolly-macaco,  s. 

Zo6l. :  Lemur  mongoz,  a  native  of  Madagascar. 
( i-neral  color  of  fur  reddish-gray,  crown  of  head, 
f;ice.  ami  rhin  black,  black  streak  on  forehead  and 
across  crown,  cheeks  iron-gray. 

woolly-maki,  s.    [WOOLLV-INDRIS.] 

woolly-monkey,  s.    [LAGOTHEIX.] 

woolly-rhinoceros,  s. 

Pala'onL:  Rhinoceros  tichorinus,  probably  the 
best-known  form  of  the  extinct  Rhinoceroses,  speci- 
mens having  been  found  imbedded  in  ice.  The  skin 
\\  as  without  folds  and  covered  with  hair  and  wool ; 
there  were  two  horns,  the  anterior  one  being  of  re- 
markable size,  and  the  nostrils  were  separated  by  a 
complete  bony  partition.  The  geographical  range 
of  the  Woolly  Rhinoceros wasover  the  northern  lati- 
tudes of  Europe  and  Asia.  but.  unlike  the  Mam- 
moth, it  did  not  cross  Behring'sbtraits.  Its  remains 
are  first  found  in  the  Miocene. 

wool-pack,  *wol-pak,  s.     [English  wool,  and 

1.  Orel .  Lang. :  A  pack  or  bag  of  wool ;  specifically, 
a  bale  or  bundle  weighing  240  pounds.    (Robert  of 

•  Gloucester  ,\^.  439.) 

2.  Ueol.  (pi.)  :  A  local  name  for  large  concretion- 
ary masses  of  good  limestone,  occurring  in  beds  of 
impure  earthy  limestone  and  shale  in  the  Wenlock 
formation.    Some  of  them  near  Wenlock,  England, 
have,  according  to  Murchison,  a  diameter  of  eighty 
feet.    Called  also  Ball-stones.    (Woodward:  Oeol. 
Eng.  <fr  Wales,  p.  55.) 

wopl  sack,  *wolle-sak,  s.  [English  wool,  s., 
.and  sack.] 

1.  A  sack  or  bag  of  wool. 

2.  The  seat  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  House  of 
Lords.    It  is  a  large,  square  bag  of  wool,  without 
back  or  arms,  and  covered  with  green  cloth. 

"  In  the  reign  of  Queen  El  izabeth  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  wool;  and  that 
this  source  of  our  national  wealth  might  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind,  woolsacks  were  placed  in  the  House  of 
JPeers,  whereon  the  judges  sat.  Hence,  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, who  presides  in  the  House  of  Lords,  is  said  to  '  sit  on 
-the  woolsack,'  or  to  be 'appointed  to  the  woolsack.' " — 
Brewer:  Diet.  Phrase  dt  Fable. 

*WOOlsack-pie,  s.  A  kind  of  pie  made  and  sold 
at  the  "  Woolsack,"  an  old  London  ordinary.  Gif- 
fordsays  that  it  was  of  low  reputation,  and  a  Wool- 
£ack  pie  may  therefore=coarse  fare.  (Ben  Jon- 
-«m;  Alchemist,  v.  2.) 

wool  -S.6?,  s.  [See  def.]  An  abbreviation  of  lin- 
sey-woolsey (q.  v.). 

wool  -sort-er,  «.  [Eng.  wool,  s.,  and  sorter.']  A 
person  who  sorts  wools  according  to  their  qualities. 

'fW'OOL.S.  (1).] 

woolsorters'  disease,  s. 

Pathul.:  A  kind  of  malignant  pustule  which  of  ten 
.affects  persons  who  handle  the  wool  of  animals 
-which  have  died  from  splenic  fever. 

"A  death  from  woolsorters'  disease  has  occurred  in 
Bradford." — London  Daily  News. 

wool  -Stock,  subst.  [Eng.  woof,  s.,  and sfocfr.]  A 
leavy  wooden  hammer  used  in  fulling  cloth. 

'wool-ward,  *wolle-ward,  *wol-ward,  *wol- 
"Warde,  a.  [Eng.  wool,  s.,  and  tmrd=toward,  as  in 
homeward,  &c.J  Dressed  in  wool  only,  without 
linen.  Often  enjoined  in  tho  pre-Reformation  times 
as  an  actqf  penance.  (Theliteral  meaning  is"  hav- 
ing the  skin  toward  or  next  the  wool." ) 

"The  naked  truth  of  it  is,  I  have  no  shirt.  I  go  wool- 
ward  for  penance." — Shakesp. :  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

•woolward-gOing,  subst.  The  act  or  practice  of 
wearing  woolen  garments  next  the  skin  in  place  of 
linen,  as  an  act  of  penance. 

"Their  watching,  fasting,  ,woolward-yoing,  and  rising 
at  midnight." — Tyndale. 

Wool  -Wl9h  (second  w  silent),  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog.:  A  parish  and  market  town  of   England 

•  about  nine  miles  east-south-east  of  London.     The 
town  is  tlie  seat  of  a  great  Government  arsenal  and 
dock-yard. 

If  Woolwich  and  Reading  Beds: 

Geology :  A  series  of  Lower  Eocene  beds  formerly 
called  the  PlasticClay  (q.  v.).  With  the  exception 
of  the  Thanet  Sands  (q.  v.),  they  are  the  oldest 
English  Tertiaries.  They  occur  in  England  both  in 
the  London  and  Hampshire  basins,  the  Thanet 
Sands  underlying  them  in  the  former,  but  being 
absent  from  tho  latter  area.  In  the  London  basin 
they  are  sepn  chiefly  at  Blackheatu,  Woolwich,  and 
Reading.  The  strata  consist  of  mottled  clays  and 
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sand  with  lignite,  and  one  horizon  contains  rolled 
flint  pebbles  derived  from  the  chalk.  The  Wool- 
wich and  Reading  beds  are  of  fresh-water,  ostuar- 
ine,  and  marine  origin.  An  Eocene  river  flowed 
from  the  southwest  into  the  Thames  at  Woolwich, 
having  in  it  various  shells,  Unios,  Paludinas, 
Cyronas,  &c.,  with  plant  remains  of  Ficus,  Laurus, 
<fec.  In  the  lowest  beds,  which  are  more  marine, 
banks  of  Oy.sters  (Ostrea  bellovicina)  occur.  The 
fauna  comprises  72  genera  and  123  species.  Among 
them  are  turtles  and  a  mammal  (Coryphodon). 
Tho  Plastic  clay  exists  in  the  Paris  basin,  with  the 
same  remains. 

WQOl-wSrk,  s.  [Eng.  wool,  and  work.]  Needle- 
work executed  with  wool  on  canvas. 

*woon,  v.  i.    [WON,  v.] 

*woont,  o.    [WONT,  a.] 

woo  -r^-lf ,  wdo  -rgi-11, «.    [CURARI.] 

*woo§,  *woo§e,s.  [A.  S.  wdset w6se=ooze  (q.v.).] 
Ooze. 

"The  aguish  woose  of  Kent  and  Essex."— Hotoell:  Vin- 
dication of  Himself  (1677). 

*wo6$  f,  adject.  [A.  S.  wosiff,  from  ?cose=ooze.] 
Oozy,  moist. 

"  What  is  she  else  but  a  foul  tooosy  marsh  ?" 

Druytvn;  Polyolbion,  s.  25. 

*woot,  v.  i.    [WOT.] 

WOOtz,  subst.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  very  superior 
quality  of  steel,  made  in  the  East  Indies,  and  im- 
ported into  America  and  Europe  for  superior  edge- 
tools.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  celebrated 
sword-blades  of  the  East.  Professor  Faraday  attrib- 
uted its  excellence  to  tho  presence  of  a  small  quau- 
tity  of  aluminium,  but  other  analyses  show  no  trace 
of  aluminium.  Wootz  is  believed  to  be  made  by  a 
process  direct  from  the  ore. 

wo6  -yen,  yd  -en,  s.    [Chinese  name.] 

Zoo!.:  Hylobates  pileatus<a  Gibbon  (q.v.),  from 
a  small  island  nearCamboja.  Little  is  known  of 


tneir  lives.  The  young  are  uniformly  ot  a  carry 
white;  females  white,  brownish-white  on  back, 
with  a  large  black  spot  on  the  head  and  chest; 
males  black,  back  of  head,  body,  and  legs  grayish. 

wop,  v.  t.    [Wnop.] 

wor  -ble§ ,  s.  pi.    [WARBLES,  s.] 

w5rd,  *worde,  s.  [A.S.  word;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
woord;  Icel.  ordh  (for  vord) ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  ord;  Ger. 
wort;  Goth.waurd;  Lat. verbinn;  Lithuan.wardas 
=  a  name.  Word  and  verb  are  doublets.] 

1.  A  single  articulate  sound  or  a  combination  of 
articulate  sounds  or  syllables  uttered  by  the  human 
voice,  and  by  custom  expressing  an  idea  or  ideas ;  a 
vocable ;  a  term ;  a  single  component  part  of  a  lan- 
guage or  of  human  speech  ;  a  constituent  part  of  a 
sentence. 

"Upon  a  nearer  approach,  I  find  that  there  is  so  close  a 
connection  between  ideas  and  words;  and  our  abstract 
ideas  and  general  words  have  so  constant  a  relation  one 
to  another,  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly of  our  knowledge,  which  all  consists  in  proposi- 
tions, without  considering,  first  the  nature,  use,  and 
signification  of  language." — Locke:  Hum.  Understanding, 
bk,  ii.,  ch.  xxiiii. 

2.  The  letter,  or  letters,  or  other  characters,  writ- 
ten or  printed,  which  represent  such  a  vocable. 

3.  (PL) :  Speech,  language. 

"Speak  fairwwds."  -Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  208. 

4.  Speech    exchanged ;    conversation,    discourse, 
talk. 

"  The  friars  and  you  must  have  n  word  anon." 

Sliakesp..-  Measure  for  Measure ,  v. 

5.  Communication,  information,  tidings,  message, 
account  (without  an  article,  and  only  in  the  singu- 
lar). 

"  To  send  him  word,  they'll  meet  him." 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iv.  4. 

6.  A  term  or  phrase  of  command ;  an  order,  an 
injunction,  a  direction,  a  command. 

"  Brutus  gave  the  word  too  early." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ctfsar,  v.  3. 

7.  A  password,  a  watchword,  a  signal,  a  motto;  a 
distinctive  or  important  term  or  phrase  adopted  as 
a  signal  or  a  shibboleth. 

"  Now  to  my  word, 
It  is  'Adieu.'  "  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

8.  A  term  or  phrase  implying  or  containing  an 
assertion,  declaration,  promise,  or  the  like,  which 
involves   the  faith  or  honor  of  tho^utterer  of  it ; 
assurance,  promise,  affirmation.     (With  possessive 
pronouns.) 

"No,  by  my  word,— a  burly  proom 
He  seems."— Scoff;  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  19. 

*9.  A  brief  or  pithy  remark  or  saying;  a  proverb, 
a  motto. 

"The  old  word  is,  'What  the  eye  views  not  the  heart 
rues  not." — Bp.  Ball. 


word 

10.  Terms  or  phrases  interchanged  expressive  of 
anger,  contention,  reproach,  or  the  like.  (Used  in 
the  plural,  and  generally  qualified  by  adjectives, 
such  as  lti<jh,  hoi,  sharp,  harsh,  or  tho  like.) 

"Some  words  there  prew'twixt  Somerset  and  me." 
Shukesu.:  Ueuru  >'!.,  Ft.  I.,  11.  5. 

IT  1.  A  word  and  a  bloir:  Immediate  action;  a 
threat  and  its  immediate  execution;  extreme 
promptitude  in  action. 

"I  find  there  is  nothing:  but  a  word  and  a  blow  with 
you." — Swift:  Polite  Conversation ,  i. 

IT  Also  used  adjectively. 

"Calling  him  a  wnrd-and-a-blow  man."— Urs.  Trollopa 
Michael  Armstrong,  ch.  iv. 

2.  By  word  of  mouth:  By  actual  speaking ;  orally ; 
viva  voce. 

3.  Good  word,  *Good  words:  Favorable  account 
or  mention ;  commendation,  praise ;  expressed  good 
opinion. 

"  To  speak  a  good  word  to  Mistress  Anne  Page  for  my 
master.  — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  i.  4. 

4.  In  a  wcn-d,  In  one  word :  In  one  short  sentence ; 
briefly;  in  short;  to  sum  up;  in  fine. 

"  In  a  word    .    .    . 
He  is  complete  in  feature  and  in  mind." 

Sltakesji.:  Two  Gentlemen,  ii.  4. 

*5.  In  word:  In  mere  phraseology;  in  speech 
only;  in  mere  seeming  or  profession. 

"Let  us  not  love,  in  word,  neither  in  tongue,  but  in 
deed  and  in  truth." — 1  John  iii.  18. 

6.  The  Word: 

(1)  The  Scriptures,  or  any  part  of  them. 

"The  sword  and  the  word/  Do  you  study  them  both, 
master  partton?" — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iii.  1. 

(2)  The  second  person  of  the  Trinity  ;  the  Logos 

,  (q.v.). 

"In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God." — John  i.  1. 

7.  To  eat  one's  words:  To  retract  what  one  has 
said. 

' '  I  will  not  eat  my  words." — Shakesp . :  Much  Ado,  v.  4. 

8.  To  have  a  word  with  a  person :  To  have  a  con- 
versation with  him. 

"  The  generals  would  hare  some  words." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  v.  1. 

*9.  With  a  word,  At  a  word:  In  short ;  in  a  word. 

10.  Word  for  word:  In  the  exact  words  or  terms; 
verbatim,  exactly;  as,  He  repeated  the  message 
word  for  word. 

word-book,  «.  [Cf.  Ger.  inOrterbuch=a  diction- 
ary, i'rom  wQrter,  pi.  of  «?orr=a  word,  and  buch= 
a  book.]  A  dictionary,  a  vocabulary,  a  lexicon. 

*word-bound,  a.  Restrained  or  restricted  in 
speech;  unable  or  unwilling  to  express  one's  self; 
bound  by  one's  word. 

"  Word-bound  he  is  not: 
He'll  tell  it  willingly."  Joanna  Baillle. 

*word-building,  s.  The  formation,  construction, 
or  composition  of  words  ;  tho  process  of  forming  or 
making  words. 

*word-catclier,  s.  One  who  cavils  at  words  or 
syllables. 

'*  Each  wight  who  reads  not,  and  but  scans  and  spells, 
Each  word-catcher  that  lives  on  syllables." 

Pope:  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

*word-monger,  K.  Ouo  who  uses  many  words ;  a 
verbalist. 

"The  work  of  a  paradoxical  word-monger  who  did  not 
know  what  he  was  writing  about." — London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. • 

word-painter,  s.  One  who  is  gifted  with  the 
power  of  depicting  scenes  or  events  in  a  peculiarly 
graphic  or  vivid  manner;  one  who  aifects  great 
picturesqueness  of  style. 

word-painting,  mibst.  The  art  of  depicting  or 
describing  scenes  or  events  in  words  so  as  to  bring 
them  vividly  and  distinctly  before  the  mind. 

word-picture, «.  A  vivid  and  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  any  scene  or  event,  so  that  it  is  brought 
clearly  before  the  mind,  as  in  a  picture. 

word-square,  s.    A  square  formed  by  a  series  of 
words  so  arranged  that  the  letters  spell  each  of  the 
words  when  read  across  or  downward  ;  as— 
CAP 
ATE 
PEN 

•word-warrior,  s.  One  who  strives  or  quibbles 
about  words.  (Baxter.) 

word,  *word-en,  v.  i.  &  t.    [WORD,  s.] 
*A.  Intrans. :  To  speak,  to  argue. 

"  Sette  hym  on  benches, 
And  vordcden  wel  wyseli  agret  while  togideres." 

P.  Plowman,  iv.  46. 


toll     b6$",     p&Ht,    jtfwl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     gnln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    (his;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -t'ian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -(ion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    <fcc.  =  bel,     deL 


worder 
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work 


B.  Transitive:                                                                     2.  To  use  efforts  for  attainingsomeobject  oraira  ;  16.  To  cause  to  forment.  as  liquor. 

1.  To  express  in  words;  to  phrase,  to  style.    (Now    to  strive,  to  labor;  to  exert  one's  self.  1  1.  To  work  against:  To  act  m  opposition  to;  to 

only  io  the  pa.  par.)                                                                                                                        "I  will  V..HS-  oppose  actively. 

To  bring  this  matter  to  the  wished  end." 

Shakeap.:  Benry  VI.,  1't.  I.,  iii.  S.  1)  Intrans.  :  To  intermix,  to  unite,  to  fit  in,  to 

3-.  To  bo  customarily  engaged  or  employed  in  any  asree- 

business,    trade,  profession,  employment,  or   the  "Our  routes  will  irork  in  excellently  with  those  of  the 

ike  •  to  be  in  employment  ;  to  hold  a  situation  ;  to  Australian  explorers  in  1881  and  1882.'  -,  I/A™,,  „ 


"Complaining  in  a  speech  well  irorrj«!." 
Campers  ThePott,tht<Jusli-i:<'inl  t"-ii*ilin-  Plant, 

«2.  To  produce  an  effect  on  bywords;  to  ply  or 
overpower  with  words. 

"  If  one  were  to  be  irorrffrf  to  death,  Italian  is  the  fittest 
language,  in  regard  of  the  fluency  and  softness  of  it."—  D*  occupied  as  a  worker  ;  to  perform  the  duties  of  •*>. 


.  Dec. 


Howell:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  42. 
*3.  To  flatter,  to  cajole. 

"He  words  me,  girls,  he  words  me,  that  I  should  not 
Be  noble  to  myself." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

*4.  To  make  or  unmake  by  a  word  or  command. 

"Him  .  .  .  who  could  word  heaven  and  earth  out  of 
nothing,  and  can  when  he  pleases  word  them  into  nothing 
again.' —  South. 


a  workman,  man  of  business,  &c.     (Isaiah  xix.  9.)        (9)  Transitive  • 

4.  Tobo  in  motion,  operation,  or  activity ;  to  keep        (o)  To  intermix,  a?  one  material  with  another,  in 
up  a  continuous  movement  or  action;  to  act,  to    the  process  of  manufacture  or  tholike;  to  interlace 
operate  ;  as,  A  machine  works  well. 

5.  To  have  or  take  effect ;  to  operate;  to  exercise 
influence ;  to  be  effective ;  to  produce  an  effect. 


"All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God." — Romans  viii.  28. 


to  weave  in  ;  as,  to  u-ork  bad  yarn  in  with  yood. 

(6)  To  cause  to  enter  or  penetrate  by  continued 
effort;  as,  The  tool  was  slowly  worked  in. 

3.  Tou-ork  into: 


*6.  To  be  in  a  condition   of   strong,  violent,  or 

*  U  To  Word  it:  To  argue,  to  wrangle,  to  dispute.    SM^ti  &SL«itated  °r  tOSSed  ab°Ut '  to 

"He  that  descends  not  to  word  it  with  a  shrew,  does 
worse  than  beat  her." — L' Estrange. 

*w6rd  -er,  s.  [English  word;  -er.]  A  speaker,  a 
writer. 

"We  could  not  say  as  mnch  of  our  high  worders." — 


Whitlock:  Manners  of  the  English,  p.  359. 


"The  sea  wrought  and  was  tempestuous." — Jon  a  h  i.  11. 

7.  To  travel;  used  of  conveyances  and  of  their 
Irivers.  ' 

8.  To  make  way  laboriously  and  slowly  ;  to  make 
progress  with  great  exertion  and  difficulty 
ceedwith  a  severe  struggle.     (Generally 


progress  with  great  exertio'n  and "difficulty  ;  to  pro-    continued  labor,  exertion,  or  by  some  gradual  pro- 
ceedwith  a  severe  struggle.    (Generally  followed    ?ess'  »s, /o  worfc  off  the  impuntu 
*w6rd'-I-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  wordy;  -ly.]    In  a  wordy    by  adverbs,  such  as  along,  down,  into,  out,  through,    fermentation. 


(1)  The  same  as  to  work  in  (2)  (b). 

(2)  To  introduce  artfully  and  gradually  ;  to  insin- 
ate ;  as,  He  worked  himself  into  favor. 

*(3)  To  alter  or  change  by  a  gradual  process. 
"This  imperious  man  will  work  us  all 
From  princes  into  pages." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  2. 

4.  To  work  off:  To  remove  or  get  rid  of,  as  by 
1  y  some  gradual  pro- 
ties  of  a  liquor  by 


or  verbose  manner. 

*w6rd'-I-neas,  subst.  [Eng.  wordy;  -new.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  wordy  or  verbose;  ver- 
bosity. 

w5rd'-!ftg,  *.    [Eng.  word;  -ing.'} 

1.  The  act  of  expressing  in  words. 


&c.) 

"  All  [yachts]  working  into  Start  Bay  to  avoid  the  tide." 
—Field*,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

9.  To  ferment,  as  liquors. 

"If  in  the  wort  of  beer,  while  it  worketh,  before  it  be 
tunned,  the  barrage  be  often  changed  with  fresh,  it  will 


make  a  sovereign  drink  for  melancholy." — Bacon:  .Y«f«- 

"Whether  his  extemporary   wording  might  not  be  a    _„/  //.-.,/,,_,, 
defect,  and  the  like."— Fell:  Life  of  Hammond,  g  8.  JQ    i  .  .. 

2.  The  manner  in  which  anything  is  expressed  in  *    ' 

words. 

"Objection  was  raised  by  a  senator  to  the  wordi ng  of 
the  fourth  clause."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 


!  98Bi^fi.U.i2ff" 

er.1 -Grew;  Cosmologia. 


<rk  best 


5.  To  work  on  (or  upon) :  To  act  on;  to  exercise 
an  influence  on  ;  to  influence,  to  excite,  to  charm. 

6.  To  work  one's  passage ; 

Attuf. :  To  give  one's  work  or  services  as  an  equiv- 
alent for  passage-money. 

7.  To  work  one' sway :  To  progress,  to  succeed,  to 
advance. 

8.  To  work  out: 

(1)  Intrans. :  To  result  in  practice. 

"  Reforms,  which  looked  very  well  on  paper,   but  did 
nottcorfc  out  very  well." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 


*w6rd  -Ish.  a.  [Eng.  word;  -ish.]  Respecting 
words ;  verbal. 

"In  these  wordish  testimonies  (as  he  will  call  them)." 
— Hammond;  Works,  Ii.  167. 

*w5rd  -Ish-ness,  *.    [Eng.  wordish;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wordish. 

2.  Verbosity. 

"The  truth  they  hide  by  their  dark  wordtshness." 
J>igby.-  On  Bodies.     (Pref.) 


2)  Transitive; 

,o)  To  effect  by  continued  labor  or  exertion;  to- 
ll. To  succeed  in  practice ;  to  act  satisfactorily;    accomplish. 


as,  The  plan  will  not  work.    (Colloq.) 
B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bestow  labor,  toil,  or  exertion  upon  ;  to  con- 
vert to  or  prepare  for  use  by  labor  or  effort. 

2.  To  extract  useful  materials  or  products  from 
by  labor. 

"And  given  the  reason  why  they  forbear  to  work  them 


*w5rd  -less,  a.    [Eng.  word;   -less.]    Not  using    them."— Raleigh. 


[mines]  at  that  time,  and  when  they  left  off  from  working    useful    material    from;    as,    The  mine    was  quite 


"  Work  out   your  own   salvation  with  fear  and  tnm- 
bliug."—Philippians  ii.  12. 

(6)  To  solve,  as  a  problem. 
"  M. — ,  Malvolio;  M. — why,  that  begins  my  name; 
Did  not  I  say  he  would  work  it  outf  " 

Shakeap..-  Twelfth  Fight,  ii.6. 

(c)  To  exhaust  by  drawing  or  extracting  all  th» 

iiul 


words ;  uot  speaking ;  silent,  speechless. 

"Her  joy  with  heaved-up  hands  she  doth  express, 
And,  wordless,  so  greets  heaven  for  his  success." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  112. 

*w5rd§  -mgjl,  ».  [Eng.  words,  and  man.]  One 
•who  attaches  undue  importance  to  words ;  one  who 
deals  in  mere  words  ;  a  verbalist. 

"Some  speculative  icurdsman." — Bushnell. 


*w5rd§  -man-ship,  «.    [Eng.  wordsman;  -ship.]    glory."— 2  Corinth,  iv.  M. 


7.  To  transact,  to  manage,  to  carry  out. 


shalt  never  repente."— TaJe  ofMelibeus. 


word. 


Knowledge  or  command  of  words ;  fluency. 

*w8rd -spite,   adj.    [English   word,  and  spite  J    keep  busy,  or  in  a  state  of  activity. 
Abusive. 

"A  silly  yet  ferocious  wordspite  quarrel."— Palgrave: 
Hist,  Aorm.  and  England,  ii.  561. 

*w6rd  -Strife,  s.    [Eng.  word,  and  strife.'}    Dis-    as,  to  work  an  engine  or  a  ship, 
pute  about  words. 

"The  end  of  this  .  .  .  wordstrife."—Hacket:  Life  of 
Williams,  ii.  167. 

*wSrd'-jf  (1),  a.    [Eng.  word;  -i/.] 

1.  Consisting  of  words;  verbal. 

"Thus  in  a  wordy  war  their  tongues  display 
More  fierce  intents,  preluding  to  the  fray." 

Cowper:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xviii.  40. 

2.  Containing  many  words ;  full  of  words;  diffuse. 
"In  this  their  wordy  and    wearisome  volume."—  Bp. 

Ball:  Answer  to  Vindication  of  Smectymnuus. 

3.  Using  many  words;  verbose,  prolix. 

"A  wordy  orator  .  .  .  making  a  magnificent  speech 
fall  of  vain  promises." — Spectator.  (Todd.) 

4.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  words. 

"  Hope  to  win  the  wordy  race." 

Byron :  A  College  Examination. 

w5r'-d?  (2),  a.    [WORTHY.]    (Scotch.) 

•WQTQtpret,  of  v.    [WEAK,  t?.] 

w5rk,  *werch-en,  *wirch-en,  *werke,  *wirke, 

*worch-en,  *worke,  *woorch-en  (pa.  t.  worked,      

wrought,  pa.  pan  worked, wrought),  v.  i.  &  t.    [A.S.    mold:  as,  to  work  clay. 
wyrcan,  wircan,  wercan  (pa.  t.  worhte,  pa.  par.       13.  To  embroider. 
geworht).]    [WORK,  *.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  exertion  for  some  end  or  purpose ;  to 
engage  in  or  be  employed  on  some  task,  labor,  duty, 
or  the  like;  to  be  occupied  in  the  performance  of 


worked  out. 
*(d)  To  efface,  to  erase. 

"Tears of  joy  for  your  returning  spilt. 
Work  out  and  expiate  our  former  guilt." 

Dryden.   (Todd.)- 

9.  To  work  up : 

(1)  Intrans. :  To  make  way  upward ;  to  rise. 

(2)  Transitive:      . 

(a)  To  make  up ;  to  convert ;  to  make  into 
shape. 

"Tubular-shaped  blossoms  .  .  .  are  ofgreat  valn» 
for  working  up  in  bouquets." — Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

lorth  thy  utmost  strength,  work  every  nerve."  (6)  To  stir  up,  to  excite,  to  raise,  to  agitate. 

Addison:  Cato,  i.  1. 

_    —     ,,           ,,           , .          .     .  This  lake  resembles  a  sea  when  worked  up  by  storms.  * 

6.  To  direct  the  action  of;  to  manage,  to  handle;  — Addison.    (Todd.) 


3.  To  produce,  accomplish,  or  acquire  by  labor, 
toil,  or  exertion ;  to  effect,  to  perform. 
"The  change  shall  please,  nor  shall  it  matter  aught 
Who  works  the  wonder,  if  it  be  but  wrought." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  846. 

*4.  To  be  the  cause  of;  to  effect;  to  bring  about, 
"Our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  fora  moment,  work- 
eth  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 

..!,,>-.•  " <>  c  •,,../.,/ J,     itr    17 


5.  To  put  or  set  in  motion,  action,  or  exertion ;  to 


(c)  To  use  up  in  the  process  of  manufacture  or 
the  like ;  to  expend  or  utilize  in  any  work ;  as,  Wo- 


Salom on ±th:  H'^e  all  thinges  by  conseil,  and  thou     h  -^       »  u  „„,        terja,. 


(d)  To  expand,  to  enlarge,  to  elaborate ;  as,  to 


8.  To  bring  by  action  or  motion  to  any  state,  the    tfOrt  up  an  article  or  story, 
state  being   expressed  by   an   adjective  or   other       (e)  To  learn  or  gain  a  knowledge  of  by  study ;  as. 


to  work  up  a  subject. 


"So  the  pure  limpid  stream,  when  foul  with  stains  .  .  .        *(/)  To  exhaust  the  strength  or  energy  of  by  too 
Works  itself  clear."  Addison:  Cofo,  i.  1.        heavy  or  continuous  toil;  to  weary  or  fatigue  by 

9.  To  attain  or  make  by  continuous  and  severe    hard  work;  to  wear  out. 
labor,  exertion,  struggle,  or  striving;  to  force  grad- 
ually and  with  labor  or  exertion. 

"  Within  that  dome  as  yet  Decay 
Hath  slowly  ii'»/-L'<l  her  cankering  way." 

Byron;  TheOiaour. 

10.  To  solve;  to  work  out;  as,   to  work  a  sum. 


w5rk,*warke,  *werk,  *werke,  *woork,  suhst. 
FA.  S.  weorc,  worct  were:  cogn.  with  Dutch  vcrk; 
Icel.verk;  Dan .  vcerk ;  Sw.rerk;  O.  H.  Ger.  trt -re A. 
werah;  Ger.  werk.] 


(Coll 


olloo.) 
11.  To  in 


fluence  by  continued  prompting,  urging, 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Exertion  of  strength,  energy,  or  other  faculty, 
physical  or  mental ;  effort  or  activity  directed  to 


Tll.     HJ   lUllUcUUO  U>   (XHlvUlUUU   UmiUUltUUCi  Lit  KH-l&i       *  J         A.      *l      I      L  -.--„. 

or  like  means;  to  gain  over;  to  prevail  upon;  to    some  purpose  or  end ;  toil,  labor,  employment. 


lead ,  to  induce. 

"What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ctesar,  i.  2. 

12.  To  make  into  shape;  to  form,  to  fashion,  to 


"A  prince 


wrought  it  [a  handkerchief]  me." 

Shakenp.:  King  John,  iv.  1. 

14.  To  operate  upon,  as  a  purgative  or  cathartic ; 
to  purge. 

*15.  To  excite  by  degrees;  to  act  upon  so  as  to  ^ 

some  operation,  process,  or  undertaking ;  to  labor,    throw  into  a  state  of  perturbation  or  agitation ;  to    agency ;  an  action,  deed,  feat,  achievement,  or  per 
to  toil.  agitate  violently.  formance ;  an  act  done. 

Some  passion  that  works  him  strongly." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  iv. 


"All  at  her  work  the  village  maiden  sings." 

R.  Oiffard:  Contemplation. 

2.  The  matter  or  business  upon  which  one  isen- 
gagedt  employed,  or  laboring;   that  upon  which 
labor  is  expended ;  that  which  engages  one's  time 
or  attention;  any  business  or  project  upon  whin 
one  is  employed  or  engaged;   an  undertaking,  an 
enterprise,  a  task. 

"  I  have  work  in  hand  that  yon  yet  know  not  of." 

Shakesp..-  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 

3.  That  which  is  done ;  that  which  proceeds  from 


"This  we  commanded  yon,  if  any  would    not    work, 
lither  should  he  eat."— 2  Thess.  iii.  10. 


'  The  works  which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to  finish.'* 
'ohn  v.  86. 


ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrk, 


what,     fan,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    bSr,    there;     pine,    pit, 
who,     sin;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,    rule,    fall;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
B.    ce  =  e; 


marine;    go, 
ey  =  a.      c^ 


pit, 


an  art 
duced 

*      C, 


icor 

•* 


work-bag 

4.  That  which  is  made,  manufactured,  or  produced ; 
an  article,  piece  of  goods,  fabric,  or  structure  pro- 
" ;  a  product  of  nature  or  art. 
The  worker  from  the  irork  distinct  was  known." 
Popf:  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  229. 

5.  Specifically  applied  to — 

(1)  That  which  is  produced  by  mental  labor ;  a 
literary  or  artistic  performance  or  composition ;  as, 
the  works  of  Shakespeare. 

(2)  Embroidery ;  flowers  or  figures  worked  with 
e  needle ;  needlework. 

"This  is  some  mini's  token,  and  I  must  take  out  the 
work."—  Shakesp. :  Othello,  Iv.  1. 

[3}  An  extensive  engineering  structure,  as  a  dock, 
':dge,  embankment,  fortification,  or  the  like. 
'I  will   be  walking  on  the  works." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  2. 

6.  An  industrial  or  manufacturing  establishment ; 
an  establishment  where  labor  is  carried  on  exten- 
sively or  in  different  departments ;  a  factory.  (Gen- 
erally in  the  plural ;  as,  gas-works,  iron-worfcs,  Ac.) 

*!,  Manner  of  working ;  management,  treatment. 
"  It  is  pleasant  to  see  what  work  our  adversaries  make 
with  this  innocent  canon." — Stillingfleet. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Mech,:  The  overcoming  of  resistance;  the  re- 
sult of  one  force  overcoming  another ;  the  act  of 
producing  a  change  of  configuration  in  a  system  in 
opposition  to  a  force  which  resists  that  change.    In 
America  and  England  the  unit  of  work  is  taken  as  a 
weight  of  one  pound  lifted  one  foot. 

"In  all  cases  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of 
if,rk  being  done — whether  by  men,  horse-power,  or  steam- 
power,  and  however  various  the  products  may  bein  differ- 
ent cases — the  physical  part  of  the  process  consists  solely 
in  producing  or  changing  motion,  or  in  keeping  up  mo- 
tion in  opposition  to  resistance,  or  in  a  combination  of 
these  actions."—^!  tkiniton:  Ganot;  Physics,  §  60. 

2.  M in. :  Ores  before  they  are  cleaned  or  dressed* 

3.  Script.  &  Theol. :  In  Rom.  xi.  6,  work  is  used  in 
the  singular  as  opposed  to  grace ;  much  more  fre- 
quently the  term  is  plural  (works),  and  often  con- 
stitutes an  antithesis  to  faith  (Rom.  iii. 27).    Some- 
times the   expression  is   "the  works  of  the  law" 
(Rom.  ix.  32),  also  "  dead  works"  which  require  to 
be  repented   of  (Heb.  vi.  I,  ix.  14).    A  fundamental 
distinction  is  drawn  between  the  works  of  the  flesh 
(pal.  v.  19-21)   and  the  fruit  of  the  spirit  (22-23). 
The  Protestant  doctrine  is,  that  man  is  justified  by 
faith  made  manifest   by  works   (Rom.  iii.  28,  cf. 
James  ii.  17-28)  but  is  judged  by  works  (Matt.  xvi. 
27;  xxv.  31-46),  those  which  are  the  fruit  of  faith  be- 
ing acceptable  to  God  (Roni.  vi.  1-23,  yiii.  1-4 ;  Heb. 
xi.  5),  those  not  having  this  origin  being  unaccept- 
able (Heb.  xi.  6).     Cf.  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and 
fourteenth  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  ch.  xvi.,  &c.    A  controversy  arose  in 
the  sixteenth    century  on    the   necessity  of   good 
works  to  salvation.     Melanchthon  was  accustomed 
to  admit  this  necessity.     The  more  rigid  Lutherans 
considered  his  views  on   the  subject  a  departure 
from  those  of  their  Master.    Major,  in  1552,  defended 
Melanchthon's  opinion  against  N  icholas  Amsdorf , 
who  maintained  that  good  works  are  pernicious  to 
salvation.    Major  made  a  partial  retraction,  and  in 
1577  the  controversy  was  terminated  by  the  Formula 
of  Concord.     [FORMULA,  s.,  IT  (2).] 

II  Work  is  the  general  term,  as  including  that 
which  calls  for  the  exertion  of  our  strength;  labor 
differs  from  it  in  the  degree  of  exertion  required,  it 
is  hard  work;  toil  expresses  a  still  higher  degree  of 
painful  exertion ;  drudgery  implies  a  mean  and 
degrading  work,  and  is  the  lot  of  those  lowest  in 
society.  Work  is  more  or  less  voluntary,  but  a  task 
is  work  imposed  by  others. 

work-bag,  subxt.    A  small  bag  used  by  ladies  in 
vliii-h  to  keep  their  needlework,  &c. ;  a  reticule, 
work-box,  s.    A  box  used  to  keep  small  pieces  of 
dlework,   and   fitted  with  a   tray    to    contain 
dies,  cotton,  4c. 
work-day,  s.    A  working-day  (q.  v.). 
•work-fellow,  s.    One  engaged  in  the  same  work 

another. 

"  Timotheus,  my  work-fellow,  and  Lucius,  salute  you." 
-Romans  xvi.  21. 

*work-folk,  work-folks,  s.  pi.  Persons  engaged 
1  manual  labor. 

"Our  work-folks  like  farmers  did  live." 
Ballad,  quoted  in  Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

work-people,  working-people,  s.  pi.  People 
mgaged  in  work  or  labor,  especially  in  manual 
abor. 

"  Very  few  of  the  'sweated  '  work-people  of  London  have 
ome  forward  to  assist  the  Committee." — St.  James's 
:ette,  Aug.  4,  1888. 

work-table,  s.    A  small  table  containing  drawers 

nd  other  conveniences  in  which  ladies  keep  their 

edlework,  cotton.  &c. 

work  -a-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  work;  -able.]  Capable 
>f  being  worked ;  fit  for  or  worth  working. 
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w5rk-a-day,  *w5rk  -I-day,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  work, 
and  day.] 

*A.  As  subst. :  A  working-day. 

"Forthy  sake  I'finish  this  work-itlay."  —  Ben  Jonson: 
Case  is  Altered,  iv.  3. 

B.  As  adj. :   Working-day,  every-day ;   plodding, 
toiling. 

work-gr,  *werk-er,  *worch-er,  subst.  [Eng. 
u-nrl.- ;  -er.~] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  works,  per- 
forms, acts,  or  does;    a  laborer,  a  toiler,  a  per- 
former. 

"He  was  a  worker  in  silver." — Reynolds:  A  Journey  to 
Flaittlrrx  and  Holland. 

2.  Entom.:  The  same  as  NEUTER,  B.  II.  3. 

*w5rk -fill,  adj.  [Eng.  work,  and  -full.']  Full  of 
work  or  designed  for  work. 

"You  saw  nothing  in  Coketown,  but  what  was  severely 
work-fill."— Dickens:  Hard  Times,  ch.  v. 

w8rk  -house,  *woorke-house,  s.  [Eng.  work, 
and  -house.] 

*1.  A  house  for  work ;  a  manufactory,  a  factory. 

"Those  employed  in  every  different  branch  of  the  work 
can  often  be  collected  into  the  same  workhouse,  and  placed 
at  once  under  the  view  of  the  spectator." —  Smith:  Wealth 
of  Nations,  bk.  L,  ch.  i. 

2.  English  Law:  A  house  in  which  paupers  are 
lodged,  and  those  of  them  who  are  able-bodied  are 
compelled  to  work.    Workhouses  were  originally 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  in  order  to  com- 
pel rogues  nnd  vagabonds  to  work  for  a  living.    In 
this  country   poor-houses  are   analogous    institu- 
tions. 

3.  A  gaol,  a  house  of  correction. 

wBrk  -Ing,  *werk-lng,  *worch-lng,  *worch- 
yng,  *worch-ynge,  *work-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[WORK,  «.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B  As  adjective  : 

1.  Engaged  in  work ;  devoted  to  bodily  labor ;  as, 
the  working  classes. 

2.  Laborious,  industrious ;  diligent  in  one's  call- 
ing. 

3.  Taking  an  active  part  in  a  business ;  as,  a  work- 
ing partner. 

i.  Connected  with  or  pertaining  to  the  working 
or  carrying  on  of  anything,  as  of  a  business,  &c. 

"If  working  expenses  can  be  cut  down  without  sacrifice 
of  efficiency." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  laboring ;  work,  labor. 

2.  Fermentation. 

3.  Movement,  operation. 

"And  now  the  secret  workings  of  my  brain 
Stand  all  reveal'd."        Kowe:  Royal  Convert,  v. 

4.  The  keeping  in  action  or  employment. 

"The  results  to  hand  of  the  first  month's  working." — 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 

working-class,  s.  A  collective  name  for  those 
who  earn  their  living  by  manual  labor,  such  as 
mechanics,  laborers,  &c.,  who  work  for  weekly 
wages.  (Generally  used  in  the  plural.) 

working-day,  s.&a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Any  day  upon  which  work  is  ordinarily  per- 
formed, as  distinguished  from  Sundays  and  holi- 
days. 

"Will  you  have  me?" 

"No,  my  lord,  unless  I  might  have  another  for  working- 
days." — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

2.  That  part  of  the  day  devoted  or  allotted  to 
work  or  labor;  the  time  each  day  in  which  work  is 
actually  carried  on ;    as,  a  working-day  of  eight 
hours. 

B.  AK  adj.:  Relating  to  days  upon  which  work  is 
done,  as  opposed  to  Sundays  and  holidays ;  hence 
every-day,  plodding,  ordinary,  common. 

"O,  how  full  of  briars  is  this  working-day  world!" — 
Xhakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  3. 

working-drawing,  s.  A  drawing  or  plan,  as  of 
the  whole  or  part  of  a  structure,  machine,  or  the 
like,  drawn  to  a  specified  scale,  and  in  such  detail 
as  to  form  a  guide  for  theconstruction  of  the  object 
represented. 

*working-house,  a.  A  workshop,  a  factory. 
"  In  the  quick  forpe  and  working-house  of  thought, 
How  London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens!  " 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,i.     (Introd.) 

working-man,  subst .  One  who  lives  by  manual 
labor;  a  mechanic. 

"  Discussion  and  declamation  about  the  condition  of 
the  working-man." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

working-party,  s. 

Mil, :  A  party  of  soldiers  told  off  to  some  piece  of 
work  foreign  to  their  ordinary  duties. 


world 

working-point,  s. 

Mach.:  That  part  of  a  machine  at  which  the  effect 
required  is  produced. 

wSrk  -less,  a.    [Eng.  work;  -less.'] 

1.  Without  work ;  having  no  work  to  do ;  unem- 
ployed. 

"The  vmrkless,  the  thriftless,  and  the  worthless."— 
Contemporary  Review,  Feb.,  1888. 

*2.  Without  works ;  not  carried  out  or  exempli- 
fied by  works. 

"  It  speaketh  playnly  against  his  ydleworkelesse faith." 
— Sir  T.  Mure:  Hurts,  p.  411. 

w8rk  -man,*wai-ir.-inan,*werke-maB,8.  [Eng. 
work,  and  man. I 

1.  Any  man  employed  in  work  or  labor;  especially, 
one  engaged  in  manual  labor ;  a  toiler,  a  laborer,  a 
worker.    The  term  is  often   restricted   to   handi- 
craftsmen, as  mechanics,  artisans,  &c..  so  as  to  ex- 
clude unskilled  laborers,  farm  hands,  &c. 

"  The  workman  worthy  is  his  hire." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,566. 

2.  Used  by  way  of  eminence  to  designate  a  skillful 
artificer  or  operator. 

wSrk  -man-like,  *worke-man-like,  a.  &  adv. 
[Eng.  workman ;  -like.'] 

A.  Asadj.:  Likeor  becoming  a  skillful  workman; 
skillful,  well-performed,  made,  or  done. 

B.  As  adv. :  Workmanly  (q.  v.), 

"  [They]  doe  iagge  their  flesh,  both  legges,  armes  and 
bodies,  as  u-orkemunlike,  as  a  jerkinmaker  with  vs  pinketh 
a  ierkin." — Hacklttyt:  Voyages,  vol.  iii.,  p.  504. 

*w5rk   man-ly\  a.  &  adv.   [Eng.  workman;  -ly.J 

A.  As  adj.:  Workmanlike  (q.  v.). 

B.  A»adv.:  In  a  skillful  or  workmanlike  manner. 
(P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  191.) 

w6rk  -man-ship,  *werke-man-shyp,  s.  [Eng. 
workman;  -ship.] 

1.  The  art  or  skill  of  a  workman  ;  the  execution  or 
manner  of  making  anything;  operative  skill. 

"A  silver  urn  that  full  six  measures  held, 
By  none  in  weight  or  workmanship  excell'd." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiii.  866. 

2.  The  result  or  objects  produced  by  a  workman, 
artificer,  or  operator. 

"The  immediate  workmanship  of  God." — Raleigh:  His- 
tory  of  the  World. 

*w8rk  -mas-ter,  *work-mais-ter,  subst.  [Eng. 
work,  and  matter.]  The  author,  producer,  designer, 
or  performer  of  a  work,  especially  of  a  great  or  im- 
portant work ;  a  person  well  skilled  in  work ;  a 
skillful  workman. 

"Fair  angel,  thy  desire,  which  tends  to  know 
The  works  of  God,  thereby  to  glorify 
The  great  workmaster,  leads  to  no  excess." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  696. 

*w5rk  -mis-tress,  *worke-mis-tresse,  s.  [Eng. 
work,  and  mistress.]  A  female  author,  designer, 
producer,  or  performer  of  any  work. 

"Dame  Nature  (the  mother  and  workemistresse  of  all 
things)."— P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxxi.,  ch.  i. 

wSrk'-room,  s.  [Eng.  work,  and  room.]  A  room 
in  a  house  or  factory  in  which  women  are  employed. 

"  It  ia  not  unf  requently  the  case  that  in  small,  unhealthy 
workrooms  women  have  to  work  for  more  than  fourteen 
hours  per  diem."—  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Nov.  15,  1887. 

w8rk -Shop,  «.  [Eng.  work,  and  shop.']  A  shop  or 
building  where  a  workman,  mechanic,  or  artificer, 
or  a  number  of  them,  carry  on  their  work ;  a  place 
where  any  work  or  handicraft  is  carried  on. 

U  National  Workshop :  [NATIONAL-WORKSHOP.] 

•work -some,  a.  [Eng.  work;  -some.]  Industri- 
ous. 

"  So,  through  seasof  blood,  to  equality,  frugality,  work, 
some  blessedness." — Carlyle:  French  Revol.,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  vi., 
ch.  vi. 

wSrk'-Wpman,  s.    [Eng.  work,  and  teaman.'] 

1.  A  woman  who  performs  or  is  engaged  in  any 
work. 

*2.  A  woman  skilled  in  needlework.    (Spenser.) 

*w5rk'-^-day,  s.  &  a.  [A  corruption  of  working- 
day  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  day  devoted  to  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  life  ;  a  working-day. 

"  Holydays,  if  haply  she  were  gone, 
Like  workydaus,  I  wish'd  would  soon  be  done." 

Gay:  Shepherd's  Week;  Monday. 

B.  As  adject.:   Working-day;  plodding,  prosaic, 
ordinary. 

w8rld,  *werld,  *worlde,*werd,*ward,*wordle, 
substant.  [A.  S.  weoruld,  weorold,  woruld.  worold, 
world;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wereld;  IceL  verold ;  Dan. 
verden;  Svi.verld;  O.S..GeT.weralt,tcerold;  M.H. 
Ger.  werlt;  German  welt.  The  cognate  forms  show 
clearly  that  the  word  is  a  composite  one.  It  is  com- 
posed of  Icel.  verr ;  O.  H. Ger. wer ;  A.S.«?er;  Goth. 
•wair—a  man  ;  cogn.  with  Lat.  vir=&  man  ;  and  of 


boll,  b<Sy;  p6ut,  Jtfwl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  $hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as,;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  slian.  -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  slius.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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Icel.  did;  A.  S.  yldo=anag?;  M.  Eng.  efde=old  age 
.    .    .    Thus  the  right  sense  is  **  age  of  man/' or 
*'  course  of  life,  experience  of  life,  usages  of  life," 
&c.    (Stoat.)] 

1.  The  whole  system  of  created  things ;  the  whole 
creation ;  the  universe ;  all  created  existence. 

"The  world  hath  ending  with  thy  life." 

Shakes?.;  Venus  and  Adoni*,  12. 

2.  Any  celestial  orb  or  planetary  body,  especially 
considered  as  peopled,  and  as  the  scene  of  interests 
kindred  to  those  of  mankind. 

"Before  his  presence,  at  whose  awful  throne 
All  tremble  in  all  worlds,  except  our  own." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  660. 

3.  The  earth  and  all  created  things  thereon ;  the 
terraqueous  globe. 

"  So  he  the  world 
Built  on  circumfluous  waters  calm." 

Milton:  P.  L.t  vii.  270. 

4.  That  portion  of  the  globe  which  is  known  to 
any  one,  or  is  contemplated  by  any  one;  a  large 
portion  or  division  of  the  globe ;  as,  the  Old  World 
(  =  the  Eastern  hemisphere),  the  New  World  (=the 
Western  hemisphere). 

*5.  A  part  of  the  earth  ;  a  country,  a  region,  a  dis- 
trict. 

"Where  am  I  ?  where's  my  lord  ?  what  world  is  this  ?" 
Shakesp..-  Pericles,  iii.  2. 

6.  The  "earth  considered  as  the  scene  of  man's 
present  existence,  or  the  sphere  of  human  action ; 
the  present  state  of  existence. 

"That  was  the  true  light  which  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world." — John  i.  9. 

7.  Any  state  or  sphere  of   existence;   any  wide 
scene  of  life  or  action ;    as,  a  future  world,  the 
world  to  come. 

8.  The  inhabitants  of  this  world  in  general;  hu- 
manity, mankind ;  the  human  race. 

"One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 
Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cress ida,  iii.  3. 

9.  People  generally  ;  the  public;  society ;  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  we  live. 

"The  world  will  hold  thee  in  disdain." 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  761. 

10.  A  certain  class,  section,  or  portion  of  man- 
kind considered  as  a  separate  or  independent  whole ; 
a  number  or  body  of  people  united  in  a  common 
faith,  aim,  interest,  pursuit,  or   the  like;  as,  the 
religious  world,  the  heathen  world,  the   literary 
world. 

11.  Public  or  social  life;  intercourse  with  one's 
fellow-men ;  society. 

"Hence  banished,  is  banished  from  the  world." 

Shakeap.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

12.  That  which  pertains  to  the  earth  or  to  the 
present  state  of  existence  only ;  secular  affairs ;  a 
secular  life;   the  concerns  of  this  life,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  life  to  come;  worldly 
pursuits  or  interests. 

"Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the 
world." — 1  John  ii.  15. 

13.  That  portion  of  mankind  which  is  devoted  to 
worldly  or  secular  affairs ;  those  who  are  exclu- 
sively interested  in  the  affairs  of  this  life;  people 
who  are  concerned  merely  for  the  interests  and 
pleasures  of  this  life;  the  ungodly  or  unregenerate 
portion  of  mankind. 

"  I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  them  which  thou  hast 
given  me," — John  ivii.  9. 

14.  The   ways    and   manners    of    mankind;    the 
habits,  customs,  and  usages  of  society;  social  life 
in  its  various  aspects. 

"To  know  the  world!  a  modern  phrase 
for  visits,  ombre,  balls,  and  plays." 

Stelft.     (Todd.) 

15.  A  course  of  life ;  a  career. 

"Persons  of  conscience  will  be  afraid  to  begin  the 
world  unjustly." — Richardson:  Clarissa. 

16.  The  current  of  events,  especially  as  affecting 
anfindividual ;  circumstances,  affairs,  particularly 
those  closely  relating  to  one's  self.     (Colloq.) 

"How  goes  the  world  with  thee?" 

Shakeap.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  2. 

17.  Any  sphere  of  more  or  less  complexity  or  de- 
velopment, characterized  by  harmony,  order,   or 
completeness ;  anything  forming  an  organic  whole ; 
a  microcosm. 

"I*  his  little  world  of  man." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  1 

18.  Sphere;   domain;   province;   region;  as,  the 
world  of  letters,  the  world  of  art. 

19.  Used  as  an  emblem  of  immensity;   a  great 
number,  quantity,  degree,  or  measure. 

"A  world  of  torments  though  I  should  endure." 

Shakesp..-  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

20.  Used  in  emphatic  phrases,   and    expressing 
wonder,  astonishment,  surprise,  perplexity,  or  the 
like ;  as,  What  in  the  world  am  I  to  do  ?  How  in  the 
world  shall  I  get  there  7 


1T  I-  All  the  world,  The  whole  world: 

(1)  The  whole  area  of  the  earth. 

"  All  the  world's  a  stage." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

(2)  The   sum   of   all    that    the  world   contains; 
the  representative  or  equivalent  of  all  worldly  pos- 
sessions ;  as,  She  is  all  the  world  to  me. 

(3)  Mankind  collectively  ;  everybody. 

"  'Tis  the  duke's  pleasure. 
Whose  disposition,  all  the  world  well  knows, 
Will  not  be  rubb'd  nor  stopp'd." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  2. 

2,  All  the  world  and  his  wife:  Everybody;  some- 
times =  every  body  worth  mentioning. 

"There  was  all  the  world  and  his  wife." — Swift:  Polite 
Conversation,  convers.  iii. 

3.  For  all  the  world:  In  comparisons  —  exactly, 
precisely,  in  all  respects. 

"  He  was,  for  all  the  world,  exactly  like  a  forked  radish." 
— Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

*4.  It  is  a  world  to  see :  It  is  a  treat  to  see. 

"  'Tts  a  world  to  see  .  .  .  how  tame  a  meacock  wretch 
can  make  the  curstest  shrew." — Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  ii. 

5.  Rose  of  the  World: 

Bot. :  Camellia  japonica.    [CAMELLIA.] 

6.  The  world' s  end:  The  most  remote  or  distant 
part  of  the  earth. 

*7.  Togo  to  the  world:  To  get  married. 

"  Thus  goes  every  one  to  the  world,  but  I— I  may  sit  in 
a  corner,  and  cry,  heigh-ho  fora  husband." — Shakesp.: 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

^  Hence  thephrase  a  woman  of  the  world=&  mar- 
ried woman.  (Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  v.  3.) 

8.  World  without  end:  To  all  eternity;  eternally, 
everlastingly. 

If  Used  adjectively  byShakespeare=inflnite,  end- 
less. 

"  Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world-without-end  hour." 

Sonnet  67. 

World-English,  s.  The  name  given  by  Mr.  Mel- 
ville Bell  to  a  new  phonetic  system  of  spelling  the 
English  language,  so  as  to  render  its  acquirement 
by  foreigners  more  easy,  and  to  make  it  available 
for  international  use. 

"  The  author  has,  therefore,  endeavored  to  make  his 
'  World-English'  as  littleunlike  '  literary  English'  as  pos- 
sible (even  making  considerable  sacrifices  of  phonetic 
precision  for  jthis  purpose),  so  that  the  transition  from 
the  one  to  the  other  may  be  rendered  easier." — Athenceum, 
Sept.  1,  1888,  p.  287. 

*world-hardened,  «.  Hardened  in  heart  by  the 
love  of  worldly  things. 

*world-sharer,  s.  One  of  a  company  of  persons 
who  have  divided  the  sovereignty  of  the  world 
between  them.  (Special  cointige.)  Applied  to  the 
triumvirs  Antony,  Caesar,  and  Lepidus. 

"  These  three  world-sharers,  these  competitors." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7. 

world-snake,  s. 

Anthrop. :  The  Midhgards-ormr,  an  enormous 
serpent  which,  according  to  the  Edda,  lies  in  the 
deep  sea,  biting  its  own  tail,  and  encircling  the 
earth. 

world-tree,  s. 

Anthropology :  A  mythical  ash  (askr  Yggdrasils), 
which  in  Scandinavian  mythology  is  supposed  to 
link  hell,  earth,  and  heaven  together.  Some  writers 
see  in  this  myth  a  distortion  of  the  Story  of  the 
Cross,  but  the  translator  of  Grimm  (Deut,  Myth.  ii. 
798)  says  '4  it  were  a  far  likelier  theory,  that  floating 
heathen  traditions  of  the  world-tree,  soon  after 
the  conversion  in  Germany,  France,  or  England, 
attached  themselves  to  an  object  of  Christian  faith 
just  as  heathen  temples  and  holy  places  were  con- 
verted into  Christian  ones." 

*world-wearied,  a.  Wearied  or  tired  of  this 
world. 

"  And  shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars 
From  this  world-wearied  flesh." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

world-wide,  a.  Extending  over  or  pervading 
all  the  world  ;  widely  spread ;  as,  world-wide  fame. 

*w5rld,  r.  t.  [WORLD,  s.]  To  introduce  into  the 
world. 

"  Like  lightning,  it  can  strike  the  child  in  the  womb, 
and  kill  it  ere  'tis  worlded,  when  the  mother  shall  remain 
unhurt."—  Felt  ham:  Resolves,  Iii.  L 

w6rld'-ll-ness,  *world-ly-nes,  subst.  [Eng. 
worldly;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
worldly,  or  of  being  devoted  to  temporal  gain, 
advantage,  or  pleasure;  an  unduly  strong  passion 
or  craving  for  the  good  things  of  this  world,  to  the 
exclusion  of  a  desire  for  the  good  things  of  the 
world  to  come ;  worldly-mindedness. 

"  Supposing  we  are  clear  both  of  worldliness  and  vanity 
still  what  can  we  answer  with  respect  to  pleasure?" — 
Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  1. 


wSrld  -ling,  *wprlde-ling,  subst.  [Eng.  world; 
-Hnf/.]  One  who  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
affairs  and  interests  of  this  world  ;  one  whose  whole 
mind  is  bent  on  gaining  temporal  possessions, 
advantages,  or  pleasures  ;  one  whose  thoughts  are 
entirely  taken  up  with  the  affairs  of  this  world  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  of  the  world  to  come. 

"The  heart  must 

Leap  kindly  back  to  kindness,  though  disgust 
Hath  wean'd  it  from  all  worldlings." 

Byron:  Chtlde  Harold,  iU.  63. 

w5rld'-iy,  a.  &  adv.    [A.  S.  weoruldlic.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  present  world  or 
to  the  present  state  of  existence  ;  temporal,  secular, 
human. 

"  Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Atidrouivus,  i.  2. 

2.  Devoted  to,  interested  in,  or  connected  with 
the  present  world,  its  affairs,  interests,  cares,  or 
enjoyments,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  the  world 
to  come  ;  desirous  of  temporal  advantages,  gain,  or 
enjoyments  only;  earthly,  as  opposed  to  heavenly 
or  spiritual  ;  carnal  ;  sordid.    (Said  of  persons  and 
things.) 

"The  manifesto,  indecent  and  intolerant  as  was  its 
tone,  was,  in  the  view  of  these  fanatics,  a  cowardly  and 
worldly  performance."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*B.  As  adv.  :  In  a  worldly  manner  ;  with  relation 
to  this  life. 

worldly-minded,  adj.  Devoted  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  worldly  or  temporal  possessions,  gain,  or 
pleasures  ;  carnal-minded. 

worldly-mindedness,  s.  The  quality  or  state 
of  bein^r  worldly-minded  ;  an  unduly  strong  passion 
or  craving  for  the  good  things  of  this  life  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  piety  and  attention  to  spiritual  con- 
cerns. 

"We  are  full  of  worldly-mindednes*."—Bp.  Sanderson; 
Serjnons,  p.  148. 

worldly-wise,  a.  Wise  with  regard  to  matters 
of  the  world.  (Usually  in  a  depreciatory  sense.) 

"The  inexperienced  bride  is  taught  by  her  worldly- 
wise  instructress  how  to  get  her  way.  —  St.  James's 
Gazette,  Jan.  24,  1888. 

w6rm,  *worme,  s.  &,  a.  [A.  S.  tvyrm—a.  worm,  a 
snake,  a  dragon  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  worm,;  Icel.ormr; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  orm  (for  vorm);  Ger.  wurm;  Goth. 
waurnts;  Lat.  vermiit;  Lit  Ii.  Kirmis=&  worm  ;  O.  Ir. 
crium~A  worm  ;  Ir.cri«mf=a  maggot  ;  Sansc.&nms 
=a  worm  (whence  crimson  and  carmine).  An  initial 
guttural  has  been  lost.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally  : 

*(1)  Applied  to  creeping  things  of  all  sorts;  a 
reptile,  a  serpent,  a  snake. 

"There  came  a  viper  out  of  the  heat  and  leapt  on  his 
hand.  When  the  men  of  the  country  saw  the  worm  hang1 
on  his  hand,  they  said,  This  man  must  needs  be  a  mur- 
derer." —  Tyndale:  Acts  xxviii.  3.  4. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(3)  Applied  loosely  to  any  small  creeping  animal, 
entirely  wanting  feet,  or  having  very  short  ones,  in- 
cluding the  larvee  or  grubs  of  certain  insects,  as 
caterpillars,  maggots,  &c.  ;  intestinal  parasites,  as 
the  tapeworm,  threadworm,  &c.  ;  certain  lacertil- 
ians,  as  the  blindworm,  <fec. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  Used  as  an  epithet  of  scorn,  disgust,  or  con- 
tempt, sometimes  of  contemptuous  pity  ;   a  poor, 
groveling,  debased,  despised  creature. 

"Poor  worm,  thon  art  infected." 

Shakesp.;  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

(2)  Applied  to  one  who  silently,  slowly,  and  per- 
sistently works  or  studies  ;  as,  a  bookirorm. 

(3)  Applied  to  something  that  slowly  and  silently 
eats  or  works  its  way  internally  to  the  destruction 
or  pain  of  the  object  affected  ;  as  — 

(a)  The  emblem  of  corruption,  decay,  or  death. 

"Thus  chides  she  Death, 

Grim-grinning  ghost,  earth's  worm,  what   dost    thou 
mean  ?  "  Shakesp.  .    Yen  us  and  Adonis.  933. 

(b)  An  emblem  of  the  gnawing  torments  of  con- 
science; remorse. 

"The  worm  of  conscience  still  begnaw  thy  soul." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 

(4)  Anything  resembling  a  worm  in  appearance, 
especially  when  in  motion  ;  anything  vermicular 
or  spiral;  as— 

a)  The  spiral  of  a  corkscrew. 

The  thread  on  the  shaft  or  core  of  a  screw. 

A  sharp-pointed  spiral  tool,  used  for  boring 
soft  rock  ;  that  which  is  too  hard  to  be  pierced  by 
the  anger,  but  not  hard  enough  to  require  the 
jumper. 

(d)  A  spiral  wire  on  the  end  of  the  ramrod  or 
rammer,  for  withdrawing  a  charge  ;  a  wadhook.  < 

(e)  A  spiral  pipe  in  a  condenser  ;  a  continuation 
of  tne  neck  or  beak. 


or  spi 

(a) 

(6) 

(c) 
soft  ro 


fate,    fat,    fare,     Amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we",    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pSt, 
or,     we're,     wplf,     wdrfc.     whd.     s6n;     mute,    cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     ».    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


worm-bark 
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worm-oil,  s.    An  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 


If)  A  small  vermicular  ligamentunder  the  tonguo 
of  a  dog.    This  ligament  is  frequently  cutout  when     . 
the  animal  is  young,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  a    anthelinmtic. 
disposition  to  gnaw  at  everything.     The  operation       worm-powder  s.    A  powder  used  for  expelling 
•was  formerly  supposed  to  check  rabies  or  madness.    worms  tl£m  tne  intestinal  canal,  or  other  cavities 

"In  dogs    .    .    .    the  worm  may  help  by  its  elasticity,     of  the  body. 

worm-safe,  s.    An  apparatus  to  enable  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  spirits  to  be  ascertained,  as  they 

II.   Technically:  flow  from  the  still,  without  withdrawing  any  por- 

1.  7,<>6l.:  Any  individual  of  the  phylum  Vermes 
(q.  v.) .  They  differ  greatly  in  outward  appearance, 
and  in  habits,  and  very  many  are  parasitic  in  other 
animals.  They  do  not  move  by  means  of  articulated 
limb-,  nor  is  the  body  jointed  like  that  of  a  crusta- 
cean or  an  insect.  But  whatever  shape  the  body 

may  assume,  it  is  composed  of  incomplete  segments,       Zt., _„   _,,     —    __ 

the  majority  of  which  are  similar,  and  is  more  or    called  from  their  long,  twisted  shape. 
lcj~  i-inged  externally.     The  segments  are  provided 


worn 

*w5rm-llng,  s.  [English  irorm,  s.  :dimin.  suff. 
-ling.']  A  diminutive  from  worm;  a  little  worm, 
hence,  a  weak,  mean,  despicable  creature. 

"A  dusty  wormltng!  dostthou  strive  and  stand 
With  heaven's  high  Monarch?' 

Sylvester:  DuBurtas;  The  Imposture. 

worm-seed, s.    [Eng.  worm,  and  seed.] 

Bot.  <6  Comm.:  A  name  applied  to  various  plants, 


tion  thereof. 
worm-shaped,  a.    Vermicular  (q.  v.) 
Worm-shaped  caterpillars:  [VEHMIFORMES.] 

worm-shell,  «. 

of    the   genus   Vermetus,  so 


T.  Artemisia  maritima,  a  composite  with  the 
leaves  white  and  cottony  beneath,  t,ued?ow|£nef'tJe 

ents,  and  stomachic  tonics.  Poultices  made  from 
them  are  applied  to  relieve  the  pain  caused  by  the 
stings  of  insects.  ,  .  . 

2.  Artemisia  santonica,  a  Siberian  species  which 

A. 


walls.     A  Kind  or  circuiaiuiy   sysitMu  10  BUIUI  JUUCH..  ^    wnuei    wiii^ii    K1?"1'1  tj          u —         /I 

present,  as  are  special  organs  of  respiration,  such    screw  or  worm,  either  receiving  or  imparting  mo-    hum,  a  < 


as  the  branchial  filaments  of  the  Terebellidw;  but  tion. 

both  are  also  often  absent.  The  nervous  system  may  worms-meat  *wormes-meate,  s. 

consist  of  a  cord  round  the  oesophagus,  with  ganglia  ";on 

above  and  below,  and  a  ganglionic  cord  along  the 


Dead  flesh ; 


ventral  surface  within;  or  there  may  be  but  faint 
traces  of  the  system.  Sense-organs  may  exist  in  a 
rudimentary  condition.  The  organs  and  structures 
of  the  body  are,  to  a  great  extent,  the  same  on  both 
sides,  and  hence  there  is  bilateral  symmetry. 

2.  Pathol.:  Many  species  of  intestinal  worms 
iofent  the  human  frame.  The  chief  are  Tricho- 
cephalus  dispar,  the  Long  Threadworm  [TBICHO- 
CEPHALUS]  ;  Ascaris  lumbricoides,  the  Large  Hound 
Worm  [AscAHis] ;  Oxyuris  vermicularis  [OxTDRisJ, 
the  Small  Threadworm,  Sclerostoma,  or  Anchylos- 
toma  duodenale  [ScLEEOSTOMA] ;  Tcenia  solium,  T. 


How  in  a  bit  of  wormes-mea(e"canst  thou  raigne  ?" 
Davies:  Mutes'  Sacrifice,  p.  16. 

worm,  v.  i.  &  t.    [WOKM,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  advance  by  wriggling. 

"And  worming  all  about  his  soal  they  clung." 

Q.  Fletcher:  Christ's  Triumph. 

*Z.  To  work  slowly,  gradually,  and  secretly. 

"Sly,  sneaking,  worming  souls," 

Lloyd:  Charity. 


Wormseed-oil,  s. 

Chem.  •  A  pale  yellow  oil,  obtained  by  distilling 

ormseed  with  water.    It  has  a  pungent  odor,  an 


WORM]. 
B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  worms ;  pro- 

:ed  by  worms ;  as,  worm  fever, 
worm-bark,  s.    [SURIXAM-BARK.  ] 
worm-burrow,  s. 
•ol.:  [SCOLITE.] 
worm-cast,  s.    A  small  intestine-shaped  mass  »f 
earth  voided,  often  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
by  the  earthworm  after  all  the  digestible  matter 
has  been  extracted  from  it. 

*worm-eat,  v.  t.    To  gnaw  or  perforate,  as  worms 
* ;  hence,  to  impair  by  a  slow,  insidious  process. 
Leave  off  these  vanities  which  worm-eat  your  brain." 
'amis:  Don  Quixote,  pt.  it.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  I. 

orm-eat,  a.    Worm-eaten,  old,  worthless. 
Worm-eat  stories  of  old  times." 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  i.  4. 

irm-eaten,  *worme-eaten,  a. 
.  Lit.:  Gnawed  by  worms;  having  a  number  of 
irnal  cavities  made  by  worms. 

'Almondes  seemyng  drie   without  and  woitrme-eaten 
'    ''—Oolden  Bake,  let.  iv. 

ig. :  Old,  worn-out,  worthless. 

Things  among  the  Greeks,  which  antiquity  had  worn 
of   knowledge,   were  called  ogygia,   which    we  call 
n-eaten,  or  of   defaced  date."— Raleigh:  Hist,  of  the 
'arid. 

'orm-eatenness,  s.   The  quality  or  state  of 
g  worm-eaten ;  rottenness. 

•orm- 
en 
led 


and  other,  and  boils  at  110° .    In  contact,  witn  air, 
it  thickens  and  darkens  in  color,  and,  when  heated 
with  strong  nitric  acid,  is  converted  into  a  resin, 
wormseed  treacle-mustard,  s.   [ERVSIMUM.] 
w5rm'-Ql,  s.    [Probably  a  corruption  of  worm- 
ill.]    A  sore  or  tumor  on  the  backs  of  cattle  caused 
by  the  larva  of  an  insect  which  punctures  the  skin 
and  deposits  its  eggs.    Called  also  Warble,  Wornal, 
or  Wornil. 
w5rm  -wood,  *werm-ode,  *woume-wood,  su&st. 

worm  one's  self  into  favor. 

I    Ordinary  Language :  theword  is  doubly  corrupt,  as  there  is  no  connec- 

ii.rfZUZorL.  S^^2S^OT<S^^.T'^O^ln3 

"The  weeding  and  worming  of  every  bed.    —  Milton.  wermo(i   unquestionably   means    ware -mood,    or 

(Latham.)  '  mind-preserver,' and  points  back  to  some  primi- 

*2   To  effect  by  slow,  insidious,  or  stealthy  means ;  -  tive  belief  as  to  the  curative  properties  of  the  plant 

specifically,  to  extract,  remove,  or  expel,  or  the  in  mental  affections."    (Skeat.)    The  change  in  the 

like  by  underhand  means  continued  perseveringly.  form  of  the  word  was  probably  influenced  by  the 

(Generally  with  from  or  out.)  fact  that  the  plant  was  used  as  a  remedy  for  worms 

"They  find  themselves  wormed  out  of  all  power  by  a  in  the  intestines.] 

new  spawn  of  independents."—  Swift.  j_  Literally: 

3.  To  cut  the  vermicular  ligament  from  under  the  j    Sgt  .  Tho  genus  Artemisia ;  specif.,  A.  absin- 

tongueof.    [WORM,  A.I.  2.  (4)  (/).]  thium.   The  stem  is  one  to  three  feet  high,  grooved, 

"  Every  one  that  keepeth  a  dog  should  have  him  an(j  angled  ;  the  leaves  silky  on  both  sides,  twice  or 

wormed."— Mortimer:  Husbandry.  thrice  pinnatifid,  dotted;   the   yellow   flowers    m 


rem: 

worm-gear,  s. 

Mach.:  A  combination  consisting  of  an  endless    or'discovered~by  Wo'rmius. 
screw  and  spirally-toothed  wheel :  used  for  trans- 
mitting rotary  motion  from  one  shaft  to  another, 
placed  at  right  angles  to  it. 


worm-grass,  s 
Botany : 


cmallor      HaVOraHnKS.    ins  aibo  ail  aiiLiiwiuJi  ai-m.   L™""^"  *"' 

f.f    ABSTNTHIN.]    The  wormwood  of  commerce  is  de- 
•^So         1    rived  from  this  species  and  A.  chmensis. 

ing  and       2   Entom  .  A  Night-moth,  Cucullia  absmthn,  gray 
serving.  with  black  spots.    The  caterpillar  feeds  on  worm- 

wSrmed,  a.    [Eng.  worm;  -ed.]    Bored  or  pene-    wood,  Artemisia  absinthium. 
trated  by  worms ;  worm-eaten.  jj    Fig_ .  rjse(j  as  an  emblem  of  bitterness. 

WOT  -ml-a,  subst.     [Named  after  Olaus  Wormins,  "Weed  this  wormwood  from  your  fruitful  brain." 

M.  D.,  a  Danish  philosopher  and  naturalist  (1588-  Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

wormwood-BUK.  s. 

iter  Moth,  Eupithecia 
with  black  and  white 

Artemisia  absin- 
thium. 

wBrm  -?,  *worm-le,  a.    [Eng.  worm,  s. ;  -y.] 
1.  Containing  a  worm  or  worms ;  abounding  with 
worms. 

"Tinder  covert  of  the  wormy  ground." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ill. 

*2.  Earthly,  groveling,  worldly. 
A  just  contempt  of  sordid   and  wormy  affections." — 


Wormia  triquetra,  a  Ceylonese  tree,  yield  an  oil. 
wor'-ml-an,  a.    [WORMIA.]   Of,  pertaining  to, 


wormlan-bones,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  [TRIQUETRA.] 

w5rm  -Ing,  s.    [Eng.  worm;  -ing.'] 

1.  Nautical:  Filling  up  the  spaces  between  the 


1.  The  genus  Spigelia  (q.  v.),  specially  S.  mart-    strands  of  rope  with  spun  yarn;  the  material  used    Bp.  Reynolds:  On  the  Passions,  ch. 


^Jum  album,  a  stonecrop  with  the  flowerless       ,,   jj,e  tui 

ns  prostrate,  the  flowering  one,  which  is  six  or    WOod_screw. 

ten  inches  long,  erect,  the  flowers  in  cymes,  white. 
It  is  reputed  to  be  an  anthelmintic. 

worm-hole,  s.    A  hole  made  by  the  gnawing  of  a 
worm. 


o^theTnre'adon  the  barrel  of  a 


wormlng-pot,  s. 


"Pick'd  from  the  worm-holes  of  long-vanish'd  days." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  li.  4. 


worm-like,  a. 
spiral. 


Resembling  a  worm  ;  vermicular, 


ware  as  it  rotates. 

*w8rm'-Ish,  a.    [Eng.  worm;  -isA.]    Worm-like. 

"  In  such  a  shadow,  or  rather  pit  of  darkness,  the  warm- 
ish mankind  lives."— Sidney:  Arcadia,  p.  464. 


*3.  Associated  with  worms  or  the  grave ;  grave- 
like. 

"A  weary,  wormy  darkness. 

E.  B.  Browning.    (Am 

worn,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [WEAR,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Damaged  or  injured  by  wear. 

2.  Wearied,  exhausted. 


b«l,    boy;    pfiut,    J«wl;    cat.    «ell.    chorus,     9Wn,    bench;    go,    gem;    thin,    this;    Bin,    as;    expect      Xenophon     ejlst    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -»ion.      -slon  =  zhun.    -tlous.     -clous,    -slous  =  shus.     -We.     -die.    &c.  -  bel,     del. 


worn-out 
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worst 


worn-out,  a. 

1.  Quite  consumed,  destroyed,  or  much  injured  by 
wear. 

"Those  hangings  with  their  worn-out  graces." 

Cowper.-  Mutual  Forbearance. 

2.  Exhausted,  wearied. 
*3.  Past,  gone. 

"This  pattern  of  the  worn-out  age." 

Shakesp..  Rape  of  Lucrecf,  1,360. 

w5r'-n*l,  w5r-nil,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The 
same  as  WORMCL  (q.  v.). 

w&r  -rle-co'w,  subst.  [Mid.  Eng.  war  ten,  warri'e, 
tfxn-rie=to  curse,  and  cow  (Icel.  kuga—to  frighten) 
=  a  hobgoblin.]  A  hobgoblin,  a  bugbear,  a  scare- 
crow, a  devil.  (Scotch.) 

"  Wha  was  to  hae  keepit  awa  the  worriecow,  I  trow— ay, 
and  the  elves  and  gyre-cartings  frae  the  bonny  bairn, 
grace  be  wi'  it?" — Scott:  Ouy  Mannering,  ch.  iii. 

woT'-rI-6r,  s.  [Eng.  worry,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
worries,  harasses,  or  annoys. 

"More  material  and  coarser  sort  of  daemons  conceived 
the  worrier  of  souls."— Spe tiser:  On  Prodigies,  p.  229  (1666). 

*w6r  -ri-ment,  s.  [Eng.  worry;  -merit.]  Trouble, 
anxiety,  worry. 

*w6r  -rl-s&me,  a.  [Eng.  worry;  -some.]  Caus- 
ing trouble,  anxiety,  or  worry.  (Pror.) 

"Come  in  at  once  with  that  worrisome  cough  of  yours." 
— R.  D.  Blackitiore;  Lorna  Doone,  ch.  xiv. 

wdr'-rlt,  r.  t.  or  t.  [A  corrupt,  of  worry  (q.  v.).] 
To  worry,  to  vex,  to  harass,  to  annoy.  (Colloq.) 

wAr  -rlt,  subst.  [WORRIT,  v.1  Worry,  anxiety, 
trouble.  (Colloq.) 

w6r  -ry\  *wer-ew,  *wer-reye,  *wir-ry,  *wir- 
i-en,  *wir-wen,  *wor-o-wen,  *wyr-wyn,  v.  t. 
&  i.  [A.  S,  wyrgan,  in  comp.  dicyrgan  =  to  harm; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  «."orpe»=to  strangle,  whence  worg 
=quinsy ;  O.  Fries,  wergia,  wrigia—to  strangle;  O. 
H.  Ger.  wurgan=to  strangle,  to  suffocate,  to  choke ; 
Ger.  wUrgen.  From  the  same  root  as  Mid.  Eng. 
warien—to  curse;  A.  S.  wergian,  wergan.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  seize  by  the  throat  with  the  teeth  ;  to  tear 
with  the  teeth,  as  dogs  when  fighting;  to  strangle; 
to  choke;  to  lacerate;  to  injure  badly  or  kill  by 
repeated  biting,  shaking,  and  the  like. 

"Ill  mote  he  thrive  !  and  may  his  hogges  .    .    . 
Be  ever  worried  by  our  dogges  !" 

Browne;  Shepherd's  Pipe,  eel.  iii. 

2.  To  tease;  to  trouble;   to  harass  with   impor- 
tunity or  with  care  and  anxiety  ;  to  bother,  to  vex, 
to  persecute. 

"Witness  when  I  was  worried  with  thy  peals." 

Milton.-  Samson  Agonist*.*,  906. 

3.  To  fatigue;  to  harass  with  labor;  to  wear  out. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  engaged  in  tearing  and  mangling  with  the 
teeth  ;  to  tight,  as  dogs. 

2.  To  be  unduly  anxious  or  troubled;  to  be  in  a 
state  of  solicitude,  anxiety,  disquietude,  or  pain ;  to 
make  one's  self  anxious  or  harassed;  to  fret. 

3.  To  be  suffocated  by  something  stopping  the 
windpipe;  to  choke.    (Scotch.) 

w&r  -ry\  s.    [WORRY,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  worrying  or  tearing  with  the  teeth; 
the  act  of  lacerating  or  killing  by  biting. 

2.  Perplexity,  trouble,  anxiety,  solicitude ;  harass- 
ing turmoil ;  as,  the  cares  and  worries  of  life. 

w&r  -r$f-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [WoBRY,  v.] 

w&r  -ryMfig-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  worrying;  -ly.]    In 

a  worrying  manner ;  so  as  to  worry,  harass,  tease,  or 

annoy. 

w8rse,  *wers  (odr.),*wors  (adv.),  *wurs  (adv.), 
*werse  (a.),  *WUrse  (a.),  a.,  adv.  As.  [A..S.wyrs 
(adv.),  wyrsa,  wirsa  (a.);  cqgn.  with  0.  S.  wire 
(adv.),  wirsa  (a.)  ;  O.  Fries,  wirsa,  wersa  (a.)  ;  Icel. 
verr  (adv.).  verri  (a.) ;  Dan.  vcerre  (a.)  ;  Sw.  rorre 
(a.);  M.  H.  Ger.  wirs  (adv.),  wirser  (a.);  Goth. 
wain  (adv.),  wairxiza  (a.).  We  also  find  Mid.  Eng. 
tcerre,  worre,  Scandinavian  forms  due  to  assimila- 
tion. Worse  is  from  the  same  root  as  war.  The  s 
is  part  of  the  root,  and  worse  does  duty  for  worser, 
which  was  in  actual  use  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  is  still  used  by  the  vulgar;  similarly,  worst 
(q.  v.)  is  short  for  wor&est.~\ 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Bad  or  ill  irf,-  a  comparative  degree ;  more  bad 
or  evil ;  more  depraved  or  corrupt. 

"  Evil  men  and  seducers  shall  wax  worse  and  worse." — 
—2  Timothy,  iii.  13. 

2.  Having  good  qualities  in  a  less  degree ;  of  less 
value,  inferior:  less  perfect,  less  good.    (Applied  to 
moral,  physical,  or  acquired  qualities.) 

"The  commodity  of  the  distant  country  is  of  a  worse 
quality  than  that  of  the  near  one." — Smith;  Wealth  of 
Nations,  bk.  iv..  ch.  viii. 


3.  More  unwell,  more  sick ;  in  a  poorer  state  of 
health. 

"She  .  .  .  was  nothing  bettered,  but  rather  grew 
worse."—  Mark  v.  26. 

4.  In  a  less    favorable  position  or  state;   more 
ill  off. 

"  They  were  no  worse 
Than  they  are  now."  Shakesp.;  Tempest,  ii.  L 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  In  a  manner  or  degree  more  evil  or  bad. 

"We  will  deal  morse  with  thee  than  with  them." — 
Genesis  rix.  9. 

2.  In  a  lower  or  inferior  degree ;  less  well. 

"The  English  women  of  that  generation  were  decidedly 
worse  educated  than  they  have  been  at  any  other  time."— 
Macaulay,-  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  iii. 

3.  With  notions  of  evil=in  a  greater  manner  or 
degree :  more. ' 

"I'll  startle  you  worse  than  the  sacring-bell." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VIII.,  iii. 2. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  With  the:  Loss,  disadvantage,  defeat;  inferior 
state  or  condition. 

"The  situation  of  the  Quaker  differed  from  that  of 
other  dissenters,  and  differed  for  the  worse." — Jtfo- 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Some  person  or  thing  less  good  or  desirable. 

"There  will  a  worse  come  in  his  place." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  2. 

IT  (1)  To  go  to  the  worse:  To  be  defeated;  to  get 
the  worst. 

*(2)  To  put  to  the  worse :  To  defeat,  to  discomfort, 
to  worst. 

"They  were  put  to  the  worse  before  Israel."—!  Chroni. 
cles  xix.  19. 

*w5rse,  v.  t.  [WORSE,  a.]  To  discomfit ;  to  put 
to  disadvantage ;  to  worst. 

"Perhaps  more  valid  arms    .    .    . 
May  serve  to  better  us,  and  worse  our  foes." 

Milton:  P.  i.,vi.  440. 
*w6rs  -en,  v.  t.  &  t.    [Eng.  worse ;  -en.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  worse ;  to  make  worse. 

"It worsens  and  slugs  the  most  learned."— Milton:  Of 
Reformation  in  England,  bk.  i, 

2.  To  obtain   advantage  of   or  over ;    to  worst. 
(Southey.) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  deteriorate  (q.  v.). 

"But  as  a  living  creed  it  worsened." — Gladstone-  Juven- 
tus  Miiti'H,  ch.  vi i. 

*w5rs i  -en-Ing,  s.  [WORSEN.]  The  act  or  state 
of  growing  worse. 

"The  ten  or  twelve  years  since  the  parting  had  been 
time  enough  for  much  worsening." — O.  Eliot.  (Annan' 
dale.) 

w6rs  -er,  a.  or  adv.  [WORSE,  a.]  Worse.  (It  is 
not  now  used  except  in  vulgar  speech.) 

*wors  -er-ness,  *wors-er-nesse,  subst.  [Eng. 
worser;  -ness.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  worse. 

"In  heats  and  colds    extremities    is   worsernesse   in 
neither." 

Warner:  Albion* s  England,  bk.  xiii.,  ch.  78. 

w5r'-shlp,  *wir-schip,  *wor-shyppe,  s.  [Short 
for  worthship ;  A.  S.  weordhscipe^  wyrdhscipe  = 
honor,  from  weordh,  wurdh— worthy ,  honorable, 
and  suff.  -scipe  (=Eng.  -ship).] 

*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  Deing  worthy  ;  excel- 
lence of  character;  dignity,  worth,  worthiness. 
"That  good  man  of  worship,  Anthony  Woodville." 
Shakesp..  Richard  III.,  i.  L 

*2.  Honor. 

"For  Solomon  sayth:  It  is  a gret  worship  to  a  man  to 
kepe  him  fro  noise  and  strif." — Chaucer:  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

*3.  Reverence,  honor,  respect. 

"Then  shalt  thou  have  worship  in  the  presence  of  them 
that  sit  at  meat  with  thee."— Luke  xiv.  10. 

4.  A  title  of  respect  or  honor,  used  in  addressing 
certain  magistrates,  and  others  of  rank  and  station. 
(Sometimes  used  ironically.) 

"If  he  had  done  or  said  anything  amiss,  he  desired 
their  worships  to  think  it  was  his  infirmity." — Shakesp.: 
Julius  Ocesar,  i.  2. 

*5.  Honor,  celebration. 

"  The  images,  whiche  the  eenatours  of  olde  tyme  hadde 
areyd  in  worshi/ppe  of  theyr  victories." — Fabyan:  Chron- 
'/••!'•,  ch.  Izix. 

6.  The  act  of  performing  devotional  acts  in  honor 
of;  especially,  the  act  of  paying  divine  honors  to 
the  Suprenie  Being;  the  reverence  and  homage 
paid  to  him  in  religious  exercises,  consisting  in 
adoration,  confession,  prayer,  thanksgiving,  and 
the  like. 

"If  the  worship  of  God  be  a  duty  of  religion,  public 
worship  is  a  necessary  institution." — Paley;  Moral  Philos- 
ophy, bk.  v.,  §4. 


7.  Obsequious  or  submissive  respect;  unbounded 
admiration;  loving  or  admiring  devotion  ;  a.-,  IMTO- 
worship. 

*worsllip-wortliy,  a.  Worthy  or  dest'Tving  of 
honor  or  respect ;  worshipful. 

"  Then  were  the  wisest  of  the  people  worship-ieurthy." 
—  Hackluyt:  Voyage*,  i.  126. 

wor  -  ship,  *worth  schlp  -  en,  *wor  -  schip, 
*wor-shep  en,  *wor-schipe,  *wor-shyp,  *wor- 
shyppe,  i1.  t.  i  i.  [WORSHIP,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  pay  honor  to;  to  honor.  (See  extract 
under  A.  2.) 

2.  To  treat  or  regard  with  reverence,  respect,  or 
admiration. 

"A  phrase  in  one  of  our  occasional  Services,  '  with  my 
body  I  thee  worship,'  has  perplexed  and  sometime* 
offended  those  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  early  uses 
of  the  word,  and  thus  with  the  intention  of  the  actual 
f  ramers  of  that  Service.  Clearly  in  our  modern  sense  of 
'worship,'  this  language  would  be  inadmissible.  But 
'worship1  or  'worthship'  meant  'honor'  in  our  early 
English,  and  'to  worship'  to  honor,  this  meaning  of 
'worship'  still  very  harmlessly  surviving  in  'worshipful,' 
and  in  the  title  of  'your  worship' -addressed  tothe  mapis- 
trate  on  the  bench.  So  little  was  it  restrained  of  old  to 
the  honor  which  man  is  bound  to  pay  to  God,  that  it  in 
employed  by  Wycliffe  to  express  the  honor  which  God  will 
render  to  his  faithful  servants  and  friends.  Thus  our 
Lord's  declaration,  'If  any  man  serve  Me,  him  will  my 
Father  honor,' in  Wycliffe's  translation  remls  thus,  'If 
any  man  serve  Me,  my  Father  shall  worship  him.'  "- 
Trench:  English.  Past  and  Present,  lect.  vii. 

3.  To  pay  divine  honors  to;    to  adore;  to  rever- 
ence with  supreme  respect  and  veneration  ;  to  per- 
form religious  service  to. 

"They  went  and  served  other  gods,  and  worshiped 
them." — Deuteronomy  xxiz.  26. 

4.  To  love  or  admire  inordinately ;  to  devoteone's 
self  to ;  to  idolize,  to  adore ;  to  treat  as  divine. 

"  With  bended  knees  I  daily  worship  her." 

Carew.     (Todd.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  love  or  admire  a  person  inordinately. 

2.  To  perform  acts  of  worship  or  adoration;  to 
perform  religious  services. 

*w5r-shlp-g,-bll  -I-tjf,  subst.  [English  worship- 
abl(e) ;  -ity.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  worthy 
to  be  worshiped;  the  capability  of  being  worshiped^ 
(Coleridge.) 

*w5r  -Shlp-g,-ble,  adject.  [Eng.  worship;  -able,} 
Capable  or  worthy  of  being  worshiped. 

w5r-shlp-5r,  wor  ship-per,  *wor-schip  er, 
*wor-8hyp-per,  s.  [Eng.  worship,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  worships  ;  one  who  pays  divine  honors  to  any 
being;  one  who  adores. 

"I,  so  long 
A  worshiper  of  Nature,  hither  came." 

Wordsworth :  Tintern  Abbey. 

^T  A  small  sect,  calling  themselves  "Worshipers 
of  God,"  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  Resist  rar- 
General's  returns  for  the  year  1880. 

w6r  -shlp-f ul,  *w6r -ship-full,  *wur-ship- 
full,  a.  [Eng.  worship;  -full.] 

1.  Claiming  respect:   worthy  of  honor  from  its 
character  or  dignity ;  honorable. 

"Whan  thou  shalt  be  desired  to  any  wurshipfull  seat" 
—Udall:  Luke  xiv. 

2.  A  term  of  respect  specially  applied  to  magis- 
trates and    corporate  bodies.     (Sometimes  a  term 
of  ironical  respect.) 

*w6r  -shlp-f  ul-ly\  *woor-ship-ful-lye,  adject. 
[Eng.  worshipful;  -ly.]  In  a  worshipful  manner; 
respectfully;  honorably. 

"And  see  how  worshipfullye  he  shall  bee  broughte  to 
churche."— Sir  T.  More.-  Works,  p.  79. 

*w5r  -Shlp-f  til-ness,  «.  [Eng.  irorshipful;  -nets.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  worshipful. 

_*w6r  -Ship-less,  a.  [Eng.  worship;  -less.]  Des- 
titute of  worshipers. 

"How  long  by  tyrants  shall  thy  land  be  trod! 
How  long  thy  temple  worshipless,  O  God  !" 

Byron.-  On  Jordan's  Banks. 

*w3r  -ship-per,  s.    [WORSHIPER.] 

worst,  *werst  (adr),  *werste,  *worste,  («.),  a., 
adv.  &,  *.  [A.  S.  wyrst  (adv.)  ;  wyrsta  (a.),  acoiii  t 
of  wyrsesta,  wyrresta;  cogn.  with  O.  Sax,  wir*. 
(a.) ;  Icel.  verst  (adv.) ;  verstr  (a.) ;  Dan.  v&rxt;  Sw. 
varst;  O.  H.  Ger.  ipri*i*f,  wrisest^  wrist.     Worst  i- 
thus  for  worsest.]    [WORSE.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Bad  in  the  highest  degree,  morally  or  physic- 
ally. 

"  Thou  hadst  not  been  born  the  worst  of  men." 

Shakesp.:  Titnon,  iv.  S. 

2.  Of  the  least  value  or  worth ;  most  inferior. 


„,  —  ....  —  ypny,  UK.  v.,  g».  ^.  *jl  tne  UNI. -i  value  or  worm  ;  IIIUSL  uiienuti 

ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     an,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    P&t. 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mote,    cub,    cttre,    unite,     car,    rflle,    fill;     try,     S?  rian.     »,    oe  =  S;     ey  =  a.      qu     kw. 
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B.  As  udn-rb: 

1.  Iii  the  most  inferior  manner  or  degree ;  worse 

&>Most  orfeast,  according  to  the  sense  expressed 
by  the  verb. 

"  When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst." 

Shakesp. :  Julias  Ccesar,  IV.  3. 

;  is  subst. :  That  which  is  most  evil  or  bad ;  the 
most  inferior,  evil,  severe,  aggravated,  or  calami- 
tous state  or  condition.  (Usually  with  the.) 

"  So  shall  I  taste  the  worst  of  fortune's  might." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnft  90. 

"7  *(1)  At  the  worst:  In  the  most  evil  state;  at 
3  greatest  disadvantage. 

"  Thou  hast  me,  if  thou  hast  me,  at  the  worst." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,1.2. 

(2)  To  do  one's  worst:  To  do  the  greatest  harm  or 

liury  in  one's  power. 

»(3)  To  put  to  the  worst:  To  inflict  defeat  on;  to 
liscomfit,  to  worst. 

worst,  w.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  wursian,  with  excrescent 
t,  as,  in  a'mongst,  whilst,  &c.j 

A  Trans. :  To  get  the  advantage  or  the  better  of 
in  contest;  to  defeat,  to  discomfit,  to  overthrow. 

"A  conflict  in  which  they  are  pretty  sure  to  be  worsted." 
— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grow  or  become  worse ;  to  deteri- 
orate. 

"Anne  haggard,  Mary  coarse,  every  face  in  the  neigh- 
borhood worsting." -Miss  Austen:  Persuasion,  eh.  l. 

wprst-ed  (r  silent),  *worst-ede,  *wor-stid, 
*wos-ted,  subst.  &,  a.  [Named  after  the  town  of 
Worsted,  now  Worstead,  north  of  Norwich,  in  Nor- 
folk, where  it  was  first  manufactured.] 

A  As  subst. :  A  variety  of  woolen  yarn,  or  thread, 
spun  from  long  staple  wool,  which  hasbeencombed, 
and  which,  in  the  spinning,  is  twisted  harder  than 
ordinary.  It  is  knitted  or  woven  into  stockings, 
carpets,  &c. 

"Woollen  yarn  and  worsted  are  prohibited  to  be  ei- 
ported."— Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  vui. 

B  4s  adjective:  Consisting  of  worsted;  made  of 
-worsted  yarn ;  as,  worsted  stockings,  worsted  work. 

w8rt  (l),  *worte  (D/'wurte,  s.  [A.  S.  wyrt; 
cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  wurt;  O.  Dutch  worte ;  Icel.  urt 
(for  vurt),  jurt;  Dan.  urt;  Sw.  Ort;  German  wurz; 
Ooth.  waurts.  Closely  allied  to  wart  and  root. 
Wort  appears  in  a  number  of  compounds,  of  which 
it  forms  the  last  element ;  as,  mugworf,  &c.J  [UE- 
CHABD.  I 

1.  A  plant,  an  herb. 

And  in  a  bedde  of  trortes  stille  he  lay, 
Till  it  was  passed  undern  of  the  day.' 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15,228. 

!.  A  plant  of  the  cabbage  kind. 
Vaccinum  myrtillus.    Called  also  Worts. 

-•Bit  (2),  »worte  (2),  s.  [Prob.only  a  particular 
application  of  wort  (1),  meaning  an  infusion  like 
that  of  herbs  when  boiled ;  cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  wort 
=wort ;  Low  Ger.  wort ;  Icel.  virtr ;  Norw.  vyrt,  vort ; 
Sw.  vort ;  Ger.  bierwurze  =  beer- wort.] 

Chemistry:  The  saccharine  extract  obtained  from 
malt,  barley,  and  other  grain,  by  mashing  with 
water.  It  is  a  complex  mixture  of  saccharine 
bodies,  some  existing  in  the  grain  and  others 
formed  in  the  process  of  brewing.  It  varies  in 
quality,  but  the  following  percentage  represents  the 
average  composition  of  brewer's  wort,  reckoned  on 
the  dry  solid  matter :  Maltose,  64;  dextrin,  16 :  cane 
and  invert  sugars,  12 ;  albumen  and  mineral  mat- 
ters. 8. 

wSrth,  *worthe,  *worth-en,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  weord- 
hafi,  n-urdhan,  wurdhan  (pa.  t.  weardh,  pi.  wurdon) 
=to  become ;  cogn.  with  Dutch  warden  (pa.  t.  werd ; 
pa.  par.  geworden) ;  Icel.  verdha  (pa.  t.vardh;  past 
par.  ordhinn)  =  to  become,  to  happen,  to  come 
to  pass ;  Dan.  vorde ;  Sw.  varda ;  O.  H.  Ger.  werdan ; 
(ier.  werden ;  Goth,  wairthan  (pa.  t.  warth ;  pa.  par. 
laaurthans) ;  Latin  verto  =  to  turn.]  To  become ; 
to  be. 

"My  ioye  is  turned  into  strife, 
That  sober  I  shall  never  worthe." 

Qower:  C.  A.,  v. 

If  Now  only  used  in  the  phrases,  Woe  worth  the 
day'  Woe  worth  the  man!  in  which  the  verb  is  m 
the  imperative  mood,  and  the  noun  in  the  dative, 
the  phrase  being  equivalent  to  Woe  be  to  the  day, 
See. 

"  Woe  worth  the  chase,  woe  worth  the  day 
That  costs  thy  life,  my  gallant  gray." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  l.  9. 

wBrth,  *worthe,  *wurth,  a.&s.  [A.  S1.  weordh, 
'ffurdli  =  (a.)  honorable,  (s.)  value ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
maard  (a.),waarde  (s.) ;  Lat.  verdhr  (&.),verdh  (s.) ; 
Dan.  vcerd  (a.  &  s.) ;  Sw.  vard  (a.),  varde  (s.) ;  M. 
H.  Ger.  wert  (a.  &  s.) :  Ger.  werth  (a.  &  s.) ;  Goth. 
•oairths  (a.  &  s.).  Allied,  to  A.  S.  wara=wares,  valu- 
ibles.] 
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A.  As  adjective: 
*1.  Honorable,  estimable. 

"  The  more  that  a  man  con,  the  more  worth  he  ya." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  364. 

•2.  Valuable,  precious. 

"  To  guard  a  thing  not  ours  nor  worth  to  us." 

p.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 


3.  Equal  in  value  to ;  equal  in  price  to. 

"  A  score  of  good  ewes  may  be  worth  ten  pounds." — 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

4.  Equal  in  possessions  to ;  having  estate  to  the 
value  of ;  possessing. 

"To  ennoble  those 

That  scarce  some  two  days  since  were  worth  a  noble." 
Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  8. 

5.  Deserving,  in  a  good  or  bad  sense. 

"To  reign  isworth  ambition,  though  in  Hell." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  i.  262. 
B.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  quality  of  a  thing  which  makes  it  valuable; 
value ;  hence,    value  expressed  in  a  standard,  _as 
money,  price,  rate.    Thus  the  worth  of  commodities 
is  usually  the  price  which  they  will  fetch  ;  but  the 
price  is  not  always  the  worth. 

"I  should  have  lost  the  worth  of  it  in  gold." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 

2.  That  which  one  is   worth;   possessions,    sub- 
stance, wealth. 

"  They  are  but  beggars  that  can  count  their  worth." 
Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  6. 

3.  Value  in  respect  of  moral  or  mental  qualities ; 
desert,  merit,  worthiness,  excellence. 

"  Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow." 
Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  202. 

4.  Importance,   valuable    qualities,   worthiness, 
excellence.    (Applied  to  things.) 

"  A  batter1  d  weed  of  small  worth  held." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  2. 

•wSrth  -f ul,  a.  [Eng.  worth,  s.;  '-ful(l).]  Full 
of  worth;  worthy. 

»w8r  -thl-less,  *wor-thi-les,  a.  [Eng.  worthy; 
-less.}  Undeserving,  unworthy. 

"The  justice  that  so  his  promise  complisheth 
For  his  word's  sake  to  worthiless  desert." 

Wyat:  The  Author. 

w8r  -thl-l?,  *wor-the-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  worthy ; 

1.  In  a  worthy  manner;  suitably;   according  to 
deserts. 

"  Who  can    .    .    .    in  tears  bewail  them  worthily." 
Surrey:   Virgil's  Mneid,  ii. 

2.  Suitably;  excellently. 

"  Thou  and  thy  meaner  fellows  your  last  service 
Did  worthily  perform."          Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v. 

w5r -yhl-ness,  *wor-thl-nesse,  subst.  [Eng. 
worthy;  -ness.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  worthy  or  well 
deserved ;  merit ;  desert. 

"The  prayers  which  our  Saviour  made  were,  for  his 
own  worthiness,  accepted."— Hooter:  Eccles.  Polity. 

2.  Excellence,  dignity,  virtue. 

"He  is  a  good  one,  and  his  worthiness 
Does  challenge  much  respect." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  1. 

w8rth'-lte,  s.  [After  the  Russian  mineralogist, 
Fried.  Worth;  suff.  -ite  (Mfn.V.1 

Min. :  An  altered  variety  of  Fibrohte  (q.  v.)  found 
near  St.  Petersburg. 

wBrth  -less,  a.    [Eng.  imrth:  •less.'] 

1.  Having  or  being  of  no  worth  or  value ;  value- 

"This  frail  and  worthless  trunk." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  6. 

2.  Having  no  value  of  character  or  virtue  :  having 
no  dignity  or  excellence ;  mean  ;  contemptible. 

"The  most  worthless  persons  on  whom  he  has  conferred 
great  benefits." — Macaulay;  lli»t.  Eny.,  ch.  M. 

3.  Having  no  merit  or  desert. 

"  Ye,  then,  my  works,  no  longer  vain, 
And  worthiest*  deemed  by  me!  " 

Cowper:  Ode  to  Mr.  John  Rouse. 

*4.  Futile,  vain,  idle. 

"How  I  scorn  his  worthless  threats." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  i.  1. 

*5.  Unworthy ;  not  deserving. 

"A  peevish  schoolboy,  worthless  of  such  honor." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  v.  1. 

*w8rth  -less-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  worthless;  -ly.]  In 
a  worthless  manner. 

wSrth  -less-ness,  s.    [Eng.  worthless;  -ness.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  worthless  or  of  no 
value ;  want  or  absence  of  value  or  worth  ;  want  of 
useful  qualities. 

"The  rottenness  of  the  bricks  and  the  worthlessness  of 
the  mortar."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 
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2.  Want  of  excellence  or  dignity. 

"  Justly  the  price  of  worthletsness  they  paid." 

Pope;  Homer's  Odyssey,  xui.  464. 

w3r  -th?,  *wor-thl,  *wor-thie,  a.  &  ».  [IceL 
«erdhugr=worthy;  A.  S.  weordhig=an  estate,  a 
farm.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Having  worth  or  value ;  valuable. 
"No  worthier  than  the  dust." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  iii.  1. 

2.  Valuable,  noble,  estimable. 

"  Ihave  done  thee  worthy  service." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

3.  Deserving  of  praise;  excellent. 

"Endowed  with  worthy  qualities." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  v.  4. 

4.  Deserving:  such  as  merits;  having  equivalent 
qualities  or  value,  in  a  good  as  well  as  a  bad  sense. 
Often  followed  by  of  before  the  thing  deserved  or 
compared ;  sometimes  by  that,  sometimes    by    an 
infinitive,  and  sometimes  by  an  accusative. 

"  More  worthy  I  to  be  beloved  of  thee." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  150. 

»5.  Well  deserved ;  in  a  good  as  well  as  in  a  bad 
sense. 

"  Doing  worthy  vengeance  on  thyself. 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  2. 

•6.  Well  founded ;  legitimate,  rightful,  justifiable. 
"  As  worthy  cause  I  have  to  fear." 

Shakesp.:  OthcUo,  iii. 3. 

*7.  Fit;  suitable;  convenient;  proper;  having 
qualities  suited  to. 

"  It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves. 
Than  tarry  till  they  push  us." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  v.  5. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Any  thing  of  worth  or  excellence. 
"  In  her  fair  cheek 
Where  several  worthies  make  one  dignity." 

Shafcefp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  8. 

2.  A  person  of  eminent  worth ;  a  person  distin- 
guished for  useful  or  estimable  qualities.    (Some- 
times used  ironically.) 

•'At  these  seasons  did  these  valiant  worthies  watch  him 
in.  and  did  still  continually  assault  him." — Bunyan:  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  pt.  ii. 

3.  A  term  applied  humorously  or  colloquially  to  a 
local  celebrity  ;  a  character ;  an  eccentric. 

IT  The  Nine  Worthies:  [NiNE,  1[  (5).] 
w5r  -th^,  v.  t.   [WORTHY,  a.]   To  render  worthy ; 
to  exalt  into  a  hero ;  to  aggrandize.  4 

"He  conjunct  tripp'd  me  behind: 
And  put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man, 
That  worthied  him."  Shakesp.:  Lear,ii.2. 

*WOSt,  pr.  t.  ofv.    [WiT,  v.] 

*w8t,  *WOte,  v.  t.  or  i.    [WiT, «..!    To  know. 

"And  now,  brethren,  I  wot  that  through  ignorance  ye 
did  it."— Acts  iii.  17. 

woud,  s.    [WELD  (1).] 

Wpuld  (lii\6ui),pret.ofv.    [WILL,  v.] 

would-be,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Wishing  to  be  or  appear ;  vainly  pre- 
tending to  be. 

"Awow/d-he  satirist,  a  hired  buffoon." 
Byron:  English  Sards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  vain  pretender  j  one  who  affects 
or  wishes  to  appear  something  which  he  is  not. 
"A  dozen  would-be' s  of  the  modern  day." 

Cowpe.r:  Conversation,  612. 

*WQUld  -Ing  (I  silent),  s.  [English  would;  -ing.~\ 
Emotion  of  desire;  propension,  inclination,  vel- 
leity. 

"As  well  as  to  continue  the  wouldinas  of  the  spirit." — 
Hammond. 

•wpuld  -Ing-ness  (I  silent),  s.  [Eng.  woulding; 
-ness.]  Willingness,  desire,  inclination. 

WOUlfe,  s.    [For  etym.  and  def.  see  compound.] 

Woulfe's  bottle,  s. 

Chem. :  A  bottle  with  two  or  more  apertures, 
intended  for  the  generation  of  gases  or  for  cleans- 
ing the  same  by  allowing  them  to  pass  through  cer- 
tain solutions  contained  in  the  bottle.  The  aper- 
tures are  fitted  witli  perforated  corks  through 
which  are  passed  glass  tubes  arranged  in  the  man- 
ner most  suitable  for  the  particular  operation  to 
which  the  bottle  may  be  applied.  The  bottle  was 
inventedby  and  named  after  Peter  Woulfe,  F.  E.  S., 
a  London  chemist,  who  died  in  1806. 

wound,  'wounde,  s.  [A.  S.  wund,  cogn.  with 
Dut.  wond,  wonde ;  Icel.  und  (for  vund) ;  Dan. 
vunde ;  O.  H.  Ger,  wunta;  Gor.  wunde  =  a  wound, 
«?wnd=wouuded  ;  Goth.  w?uftds=wounded.  Formed 
from  the  pa.  par.,  of  the  strong  verb  signifying  "to 
fight,"  or"suffer,"  represented  in  A.  S.  by  wnnnan— 
to  strive,  to  fight,  to  suffer;  pa.  par.  wunnen. 
(Skeat.)] 


tboll     66^;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     ?hin,    benoh;     go,     gem;     thin,    this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gton  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


wound-rocket 

1.  A  breach  or  rupture  of  the  skin  and  flosh  of  an 
animal  caused  by  violence,  or,  in  surgical  phrase,  a 
solution  of  continuity  in  any  of  the  soft  parts  of  the 
body  occasioned  by  external  violence,  and  attended 
with  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  bleeding.    Wounds 
are  classified  as  follows : 

(1)  Cuts,  incisions,  or  incised  wounds,  produced 
by  sharp-edged  instruments. 

(2)  Stabs  or  punctured    wounds,    made  by  the 
thrusts  of  pointed  weapons, 

(3)  Contused  wounds,  produced  by  the  violent 
application  of  hard,  blunt,  obtuse  bodies  to  the  soft 

(4)  Lacerated  wounds,  in  which  there  is  tearing 
or  laceration,  as  by  some  rough  instrument. 

(5)  Gunshot,  wounds. 

(6)  Poisoned  wounds,  wounds  complicated  with 
the  introduction  of  some  poison  or  venora  into  the 
part. 

"Where  sharp  the  pane,  and  mortal  is  the  wound." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad.  xiii.  719. 

IT  Wounds  which  have  severed  only  muscles  and 
the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  connected  with  them 
heal  more  easily  than  those  which  affect  the  tendons. 
As  a  rule  wounds  made  by  a  sharp  weapon  or 
instrument  heal  more  quickly  than  bruises  pro- 
duced by  the  blow  of  a  weapon  which  is  blunt ;  as, 
for  instance,  a  club.  When  an  artery  is  severed, 
bright  red  blood  is  ejected  by  spurts;  when  a  vein 
is  cut,  dark  blood  comes  forth  more  slowly.  In 
either  case  nature  makes  immediate  efforts  to 
repair  the  injury.  Even  in  the  case  of  an  artery, 
the  blood  after  a  time  tends  to  flow  less  freely,  and 
an  external  cpagulum  to  be  formed  which  ulti- 
mately stops  its  effusion.  The  object  of  the  sur- 
geon is  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood,  to  bring  together 
the  severed  portions  of  a  vessel  and  keept  them 
together  till  nature  reunites  them,  using  appliances 
to  prevent  the  access  of  the  atmospheric  air  with 
its  myriads  of  germs.  Inunfavorable  cases  tetanus 
results,  or  pyaemia,  or  both. 

2.  Any  injury  to  the  bark  and  wood  of  a  tree,  or 
of  the  bark  and  substance  of  other  plants. 

3.  Any  hurt,  pain,  or  injury ;  as,  a  wound  to  credit 
or  reputation.    Especially  applied  to  the  pangs  of 
love. 

"  And  gives*  our  heart  a  wound  that  nothing:  heals." 
Cowper.  Death  t>f  Damon. 

wound-rocket, «. 

Bot. :  Barbarea  rulgaris.  So  named  because  it 
was  reputed  good  for  wounds. 

•wound,  v.  t.  &  i.    [A.  S.  toundian,  from  wtind= 
wound.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  hurt  by  violence ;  to  inflict  a  wound  on ;  to 
cut,  slash,  stab,  or  lacerate ;  to  damage ;  to  injure. 
"He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions."— Isaiah  liii.  5. 
•2.  Applied  to  senseless  or  inanimate  things. 
"  The  bearing  earth  with  his  hard  hoof  he  wounds." 
Shtikesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  267. 

3.  To  hurt  the  feelings  of:  to  pain. 

"When  ye  sin  against  the  weaker  brethren  and  wound 
their  weak  consciences  ye  Bin  against  Christ." — 1  Corinth- 
iuiix  vi  i  i.  12. 

B.  Intrans. :   To  inflict  hurt,  or  injure,  either  in  a 
physical  or  moral  sense. 

"Willing  to  wound  and  yet  afraid  to  strike." 

Pope-  Satires,  203.     (Prol.) 

wound,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [WIND  (2) ,  «.] 
•wound  -a-ble,  a.     [English  mound,  v. ,  -o6/c.] 
Capable  of  being  wounded ;  liable  to  be  wounded  ; 
vulnerable. 

wound'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [WotTND,  r.]  [GENEVA- 
CONVENTION.] 

wdund'-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  icound,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  wounds. 

•wound -I-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  troundy;  -ly.]  To  a 
woundy  degree ;  excessively. 

"Richard  Penlake  repeated  the  vow 
For  wottndily  sick  was  he.1' 

Smithey.     (Annandale.) 

wound  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [WOUND,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  pariicip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubftt. :  Hurt,  injury,  wound. 

"  I  have  slain  a  man  to  my  wounding,  and  a  young  man 
to  my  hurt." — Genesis,  iv.  23. 
*wdund  -leSjS,  a.    [Eng.  wound,  a. ;  •less.'] 

1.  Without  a  wound ;  free  from  hurt  or  injury ; 
tmwonuded. 

"And  some  who.  grasp' d  by  those  that  die. 
Sink  woundless  with  them." 

Moore-  Fire-worshipers. 

2.  Unwounding,  harmless. 

"Not  a  dart  fell  woundless  there." 

Southey:  Joan  of  Arc,  viii. 

3.  Invulnerable. 

"Hit  the  woundless  air." — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  1. 
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wound  -w5rt,  s.  [English  wound,  s.,  and  wort 
(1).] 

Bot.:  (1)  The  genus  Stachys  (q.  v.) ;  specif.,  S. 
germanica,  the  soft  downy  leaves  of  which  were  used 
instead  of  lint  for  dressing  wounds  (Prior').  (2) 
Anthyllis  vulneraria.  (3)  Solidago  virgaurea.  (4) 
Chrysanthemum  leucanthemutn.  (5)  Sympkyttiin 
officinale  (Britten  f£  Holland). 

w6und'-w5rth,  s.    [WOUNDWORT  (?).] 

Bot. :  Liabum  broirnei. 

'wound'-}1,  a.    [Eng.  wound,  s.  j  -y.] 

1.  Causing  or  inflicting  wounds. 

"A  boy  that  shoots 
From  ladies'  eyes  such  mortal  woundy  darts." 

Hood:  Love. 

2.  Excessive  (sometimes  used  adverbially) . 
'"Tis  a  wotmdy  hindrance  to  a  poor  man  that  lives  by 

his  labor." — L'Estrange. 

wou'-ra-ll,  woo  -ra-rl,  woo'-ra.-li,  woo  -ra- 
If,  wod  -ra-ra,  s.  [OUBAKI.] 

wove,  pret.  or  pa.  par.  of  v.    [WEAVE.] 

wove  (or  woven)  paper,  s.  Writing  paper  made 
by  hand  in  a  wire  gauze  mold,  in  which  the  wires 
cross  each  other  as  in  a  woven  fabric,  so  that  the 
surface  of  the  paper  presents  a  uniform  appear- 
ance, being  without  water-mark  and  apparently 
without  lines.  The  name  is  also  given  to  machine- 
made  paper  presenting  the  same  appearance, 

woven  (as  wov'n) ,  pa.  par.  or  a.   [WEAVE.] 

W<Jw,  exclam.    [From  the  sound  made.]    An  ex- 
clamation of  pleasure  or  wonder,    (Scotch.) 
"And,  wow,  Tjiiu  saw  an  unco  sight !" 

Burns:  Tarn  o*  Shanter. 

WOW-WOW,  S. 

ZoOl. :  The  Silvery  Gibbon  (q.  v.).  So  named  from 
its  cry. 

wowf,  a<y.  [Cf.  A.  S.  w6fian  =  to  dote,  to  rave; 
Icel.  voflur  —  a  stammering,  a  being  confused.  ] 
Wayward ;  wild ;  unreclaimed ;  disordered  in  intel- 
lect. (Scotch.) 

"  Wowf—  a  wee  bit  by  the  East  Nook  or  sae ;  it's  a  com* 
mou  case — the  ae  half  of  the  warld  thinks  the  tither 
daft." — Scott:  Redffauntlet,  ch.  viii. 

*WOX,  *wox'-en,  pa.  par.  ofv.    [WAX,  t).] 
ref.  o/f.    [WAX.ti.] 
Initial  W  is  always  silent  before  r. 


wrack  (1),  *wracke,  *wrak,  s.  [The  same  word 
*  as  wreck  (q.  v.) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wrak=a  wreck, 
cracked,  broken;  Icel.  rek  (for  vrek),  reki  =  any- 
thing drifted  or  driven  ashore,  from  reka  (for 
vreka)  =  to  drive;  Dan.  vrag— wreck ;  Sw.  vrak= 
wreck,  refuse,  trash.] 

*1.  Destruction  of  a  ship  by  winds  or  rocks,  or  by 
the  force  of  the  waves ;  wreck ;  shipwreck. 
"Seamen  parting  in  a  general  wrack, 
When  first  the  loosening  planks  begin  to  crack." 

Dryden:  Conquest  of  Granada,  Pt.  II.,  iii. 

*2.  Ruin,  destruction. 

"  Hence  grew  the  general  wrack  and  massacre." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  1. 

3.  Sea-weed  thrown  ashore.    [SEA-WRACK.] 

wrack-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  GRASSWRACK  (q.  v.). 

wrack  (2),  s.    [HACK  (4),*.]   A  thin,  flying  cloud; 
a  rack. 

wrack,  v.  t.    [WRACK  (1) ,  *.] 

*1.  To   destroy  by  the  force   of   the   waves;  to 
wreck. 

"Supposing  that  they  saw  the  Duke's  ship  wrackt." 
Dryden ;  Tempest,  i. 

2.  To  tease,  to  vex,  to  torment. 

"I'll  cross  him,   and    wrack  him,  until   I   heartbreak 
him."  Burns:   What  Can  a  Young  Lassie  t 

*wracke,  s.    [WRACK  (!),».] 
•wrack p-f  ul,  adj.    [English  icracfc  (1),  s. ;  -full.] 
Rninous,  destructive. 

"  What  wanton  horrors  marked  their  wrackful  path!" 
Scott:  Don  Sode rick,  vi.     (Cone.) 

•wrack'-s&me,  a.    [Eng.  wrack  (1),  s. ;  -some.] 
Destructive,  ruinous, 

"  Bring  the  wracksome  engine  to  their  wall." 

Hudson:  Judith,  ii.  361. 

fwrack'-w8rt, s.    [Eng.  wrack  (1),  s.,  and  wort.'] 
Bot. :  The  genus  Fucus.    (Paxton.) 
•wrale,  *wray,  v.  t.    [A.  S.  wrfgan.'] 

1.  To  betray,  to  discover. 

2.  To  accuse. 

*wral  -5r,  *wrei-er,  *wray-er,  s.   [WRAIE.]   A 
traitor ;  an  accuser. 

wralk,  *.  [WEACK  (i).]   (Scotch.) 

wraln, «.    [Etym.  doubtful.]   [See  compound.] 

wrain-bolt,  s.    [WRING-BOLT.] 


wrap 

wrain-staff,  s.   [WRING-STAFF.] 

wraith,  warth,  «.  [Icel.  rOrdhr  (gen.  vardhav) 
=  a  guardian,  from  rardha—tft  guard;  cogn.  with 
Eng.  ward  (q.  y.).l  An  apparition;  the  ghost  of  a 
person  appearing  before  death.  (Scotch.) 

"She  was  uncertain  if  it  were  the  gipsy,  or  her  wraith." 
— Scutt:  Guy  Jlatiiitri/uj,  ch.  x. 

wrang,  pret .  of  v.    [WniNU.] 

wrang,  adv.,a.,&s.    [WRONG,  a.]    (Scotch.) 

wran  -gle,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  frequent,  from  taring, 
formed  from  wrang,  pa.  t.  of  A.  S.  wringan=to 
press.  Thus  the  original  sense  was  to  keep  on 
pressing,  to  urge,  and  hence,  to  argue  vehemently ; 
cf.  Dan.  vrinyle=to  twist,  to  entangle.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  dispute  or  argue   angrily   and  noisily;  to 
quarrel  peevishly  or  noisily ;  'M  brawl. 

"  To  wrangle  about  bills  for  the  inclosing  of  moors."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

*2.  To  engage  in  discussion  and  disputation ;  to 
argue,  to  debate ;  hence  formerly  in  some  universi- 
ties,  to  dispute  publicly;  to  defend  or  oppose  a 
thesis  by  argument. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  involve  in  contention,  quarrel,  or 
dispute. 

wran  -gle,  subst.  [WRANGLE,  r.]  An  angry  and 
noisy  dispute  or  quarrel ;  an  altercation. 

"The  giving  the  priest  a  right  to  the  title,  would  pro. 
duce  law-suits  and  wrangles." — Swift. 

Wran'-glSr,  s.    [Eng.  wrangl(e),  v. ;  -er.] 

*1.  One  who  wrangles  or  disputes ;  a  debater,  a 
discusser. 

"I  burn  to  set  the  imprison'd  wranglers  free." 

Cowper.-  Task,  iv.,  84. 

2.  An  angry  or  noisy  disputant ;  a  brawler. 

"  Wranglers  and  yrefull  folke  should  not  be  iudge* 
ouer  the  peasible."— Colden  Boke,  let.  13. 

*3.  An  opponent,  an  adversary. 
"He  hath  made  a  match  with  such  a  wrangler, 
That  all  the  courts  of  Fraiicewill  be  distnrb'd 
With  ounces."  Shakesp.:  Henry  P.,  i.  4, 

4.  At  Cambridge  University,  England,  the  name 
given  to  those  who  are  placed  in  the  first  cla-s  in 
the  first  or  elementary  portion  of  the  public  exam- 
ination for  honors  in  pure  and  mixed  mathematics, 
commonly  called  the  Mathematical  Tripos,  those 
placed  in  the  second  class  being  known  as  Senior 
Uptimes,  and  those  in  the  third  class  as  Junior 
Optimes.  Up  to  and  including  the  year  1882,  the 
student  who  took  absolutely  the  first  place  in  the 
Mathematical  Tripos  used  to  be  termed  Senior 
Wrangler;  those  who  came  next  to  him  being 
second,  third,  fourth,  Ac.,  wranglers.  Since  then 
the  title  has  been  given  to  the  student  who  takes 
the  first  place  in  part  1.  of  theMathematical  Tripos. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  public  disputations, 
in  which  candidates  for  degrees  were  formerly  n 
quired  to  exhibit  their  powers. 

wran'-glSr-shlp,  s.    [Ens.  wrangler;  -ship.!  In 
mbridge  University,  the  honor  conferred  on  those 


who  are  placed  in  the  list  of  wranglers. 

wran'-gle-s6me,  a.    [English  wangle;  -some.] 
Quarrelsome,  contentious.    (Prm.) 

wran '-gllng,  pr.par.,  a.,  &  s.    [WEANGLE,  r.] 

A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  eft  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

•1.  A  debate ;  a  discussion. 

"The  disputations  at  Oxford  are  now  indeed  merely 
formal;  but  the  wrangltngs  at  Cambridge  still  continue. 
Knox:   Winter  Evenings,  even.  70. 

2.  Noisy  quarreling  or  dispute;  altercation. 
"Wrangling  soon  changes  a  home  to  hell." 

Longfellow:  Annie  of  Tharaw. 

*wran  -kle,  v.  i.    [RAXKLE.]    To  rankle. 
"  Yet  th*  inward  touch  that  wounded  honor  bears, 
Rests  closely  wrankling,  and  can  find  no  ease." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  iii, 

wrap  (1),  wrappe,  v.  t.    [Formed  by  metathesis, 
from  warp  (q.  v.T,  the  sense  being  due,  probably  1 
the  folding  together  of  a  fishing-net;  cf.  Icel.  rorp 
=the  cast  of  a  net;  varpa=a  cast,  also  the  net 
itself ;  Sw.  dial.  varpa=a  fine  herring-net.] 

1.  To  wind   or  fold  together;   to  arrange  so  as 
to  cover  something.    (Generally  with  about,  round, 
or  the  like.) 

"The  napkin    .    .    .    wrapped  together  in  a  place  by 
itself."—  John  xi.  7. 

2.  To  envelop,  to  muffle ;  to  cover  with  something 
thrown  or  wound  round.    (Frequently  with  up.) 

"Weapons  wrapned  about  with  lines." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronious,  iv.  2. 

3.  To  envelop,  to  surround. 

"  Wrapping  thy  cliffs  in  pnrple  glow." 

Scott:  lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  24. 


fate,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here,    camel,     hSr,     there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,    marine;     go. 
or.    w'dre.    wplf,     work,     wild,    son;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try.    Syrian.     SB,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.     QU 


wrap-rascal 


4.  To  conceal  by  involving  or  enveloping ;  to  hide 
in  a  mass  of  different  character;  to  cover  up  or 
involve  generally. 

"Lamentably  irrnpp'il  in  two-fold  night." 

H'uraViwortA:  Sonnett  to  Liberia. 

•wrap-rascal,  s.  An  old  term  for  a  coarse  over- 
coat. 

•wrap  (2),  r.  /.  [A  misspelling  for  rap.]  [RAP 
(2),  v.]  To  snatch  up,  to  transport;  to  put  in  an 
ecstacy. 

"Wrapped  in  amaze,  the  matrons  wildly  stare." 

Druden,  Virgil's  JEneid,  v.  840. 

wrap,  s.  [WRAP  (1),  v.]  An  article  of  dress 
intended  to  be  wrapped  round  a  person  on  a  jour- 
ney &c.  •  a  wrapper.  In  the  plural  applied  collec- 
tively to  all  coverings,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
clothing,  used  as  a  defense  against  the  weather,  as 
cloaks,  shawls,  rugs,  &c. 

"For  the  last  five  or  six  days  we  have  been  looking  to 
our  furs  and  wraps."— Field,  Feb.  25,  1888. 

•wrap  -page  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  wrap  (1),  v. ; 
-age.] 

1.  The  act  of  wrapping. 

"Odd  things  are  met  with  in  the  papers  used  by  shop- 
keepers for  ^rappate."-llorHmer  Collins:  Thoughts  ,,i 
My  Garden,  i.  187. 

2.  That  which  wraps,  or  envelops ;  a  covering,  a 
wrapper. 

"Under  what  thousand  gold  wrappage*  and  cloaks 
darkness  Royalty  must  involve  itself."-Carl»le:  French 
tli'.vil.,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  Hi.,  ch.  iv. 

3.  Something  wrapped  up ;  a  parcel. 

"This  paper  wrappaoewas  taken  on  by  train  to  Staly- 
bridge."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 
wrap  -per,  s.    [Eng.  wrap  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  wraps. 

2  That  in  which  anything  iswrapped  or  inclosed; 

that  which  is  wrapped  round  anything ;  an  envel- 
ope ;  an  outer  covering. 

"My  arms  were  pressed  to  my  8id?8',a?d|™>l,«!5g'li'k«8a'n 
together  by  so  many  wrappers,  that  I  looked  like  an 
Egyptian  mummy."— Addison :  Spectator,  No.  90. 

3.  A  loose  over  or  upper  garment ;  applied  some- 
times to  a  lady's  dressing-gown  or  the  like,  and 
sometimes  to  a  loose  overcoat. 

"I  quickly  found  that  Nitella  passed  her  time  between 
finery  and  dirt,  and  was  always  in  a  r™PP'r'i°J|^i|£ 
and  slippers,  when  she  was  not  decorated  for  immediate 
show."—  Kambler,  No.  115. 
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A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Violent  anger;  vehement  exasperation  or  in- 
dignation. 

"Achilles'  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring, 
Of  woes  unnumbered,  Heavenly  goddess,  sing! 

Pope:  Homers  Iliad,  \.  1. 

•2.  Rage,    extreme   passion;    impetuosity.    (Ap- 
plied to  things.) 

"They  are  in  the  very  wrath  of  love."—  Shakesp.:  As 
1'r.ii  Like  It,  v.  2. 

•3.  The  effects  of  anger;  the  just  punishment  of 
an  offense  or  crime. 

"He  is    the    minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to    execute 
wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil."—  Komaiiu  xm.  4. 

B.  As  adj. :  Wroth,  wrathful ;  violently  angry. 
"  Kisse  me,  quod  she,  we  ben  no  lenger  wrath." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,822. 

•wrath,  v.  t.  &  i.   [A.  S.  wrddhian.]    [WRATH,  ».] 

A.  Trans. :  To  mako  wrath  orwrathful ;  to  anger. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  or  become  wrath  or  angry. 
"  Why  thou  wrathest  now,  wonder  me  thinketh." 

P.  Plowman's  Vision. 

•wrath -en,  v.t.  [Eng.  wrath;  -en.}  To  make 
wrath  or  wrathful. 

"  I  wol  not  wrathen  him,  so  mote  I  thrive." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  17,030. 

wrath -fill,  *wrath-full,  »wroth-fulle,  adj. 
[Eng.  wrath.,  s. ;  -full.] 

1.  Full   of   wrath;   violently  angry;   greatly  in- 
censed. 

"Destined  by  the  wrat  hful  gods  to  die." 

Dryden:  Virgil's  Xneid,  11.  178. 

2.  Proceeding  or  springing  from  wrath ;  express- 
ive of  or  characterized  by  wrath. 

"  Him  thus  upbraiding,  with  a  wrathful  look." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  v.  1,092. 

•3.  Wielded  with  fury. 

"  Like  lightning  swift  the  wrathful  falchion  flew." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  x.  524. 

wrath  -f  41-1?,  *wrathe-ful-ly,  adv.  [English 
wrathful ;  -ly.]  In  a  wrathful  manner ;  with  violent 
anger  or  indignation ;  furiously. 

"And,  gentle  friends, 
Let's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wrathfully; 
Let's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods. 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  u.  1. 

wrath  -ful-ness,  *wrath-ful-nesse,  «.  [Eng. 
wrathful;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 


wrap-ping,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ».    [WRAP  (1),  u.] 

A.  Aepr.par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Used  or  designed  for  wrapping  or 
covering ;  as,  wrapping  paper. 

C.  As  subst.:  That  in  which  anything  is  wrapped; 
a  wrapper. 

wrasse,  s.    [Wei.  gwrachen  y  mor.] 

if Anfspe'cies  or  individual  of  the  family  Lab- 
ridie  (q.  v.). 

"The  wrasses  are  a  large  family  of  littoral  fishes.  - 
Qiinther:  Study  of  fishes,  p.  525. 

2.  Any  species  or  individual  of  the  genus  Labrus 
ia  v.).  The  general  form  of  the  body  resembles 
that  of  the  perch,  except  that  the  back  is  straighter ; 
there  is  a  single  iong  dorsal,  and  the  ventrals  are 
placed  under  the  pectorals;  coloration  usually  very 


Ballan  Wrasse. 


brilliant ;  flesh  of  very  little  value  for  food.  The 
Wrasses  frequent  rocky  shores,  usually  going  in 
small  shoals,  and  often  concealing  themselves  un- 
der seaweed.  They  feed  on  small  Crustacea,  mol- 
Insks,  and  marine  worms.  The  young  fish  differ 
from  adult  specimens  in  having  the  preeoperculum 
serrated. 

*wras-tel-er,  s.    [WRASTLE.]    A  wrestler. 
"The  best  wrasleler  that  ever  here  cam." 

Chanaer:  C.  T.,  280.     (Prol.) 

wras'-tle  (tie  as  el),  s.    [WRESTLE.]    (Prov.) 

[O  Northumbrian  wrcedho,  wrcKdhdho—vtT&tii  i  A. 
S.Mir<t(lh=wrathful ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  vrede,  from  vred= 
wrathful;  Icel.  reidhi  (for  vreidhi),  from  reidr= 
wrathful.]  


-. 
wrathful ;  wrath. 

"  Wrathfulnes*  is  voyded  out,  and  gentlenes  and  meke- 
nes  is  instede  thereof  infused."-MaH;  Luke.  (Pref.) 

wrath  -I-lf,  adverb.  [Eng.wrathy;-ly.\  With 
great  anger ;  wrathfully.  (Colloq.) 

•wrath-Ing,  *wrathth-yng,  ».  [Eng.  wrath; 
-ii,g.]  The  act  of  making  wrath  or  angry  ;  provoca- 
tion. 

"Wvll  yhe  hardne  youre  hertis,  as  in  wrathlhyng,  lyk 
the  dai  of  temptacioun  in  the  desert."-  W  ticliffe.  Hebrews 
rii.  8. 

•wrath -less,  a.  [Eng.  wrath,  s.; -less.]  Free 
from  wrath  or  anger. 

"  Before  his  feet  so  sheep  and  lions  lay, 
Fearless  and  wrathless,  while  they  heard  him  play. 
Waller:  Of  the  Countess  of  Carlisle. 

wrath  -9,  adj.  [Eng.  wrath,  s. ;  -y.]  Very  angry 
or  wrath.  (Colloq.) 

•wrawe,  *wraw,  adj.  [Probably  connected  with 
wrath.]  Angry,  peevish,  cross,  wrath. 

"With  this  speche  the  coke  waxed  all  «"-aui." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,9%. 

•wrawl,  *wrall,  *wraule,  r.  i.    [Dan.  vraale= 
to  bawl  to  roar;  vr(ile=to  cry,  to  weep,  to  moan.] 
To  cry  as  a  cat ;  to  waul,  to  whine,  to  moan. 
"Cats  that  wrawling  still  did  cry." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  111.  27. 

•wraw  -ness,  *wraw-nesse,  subst.  [Eng.  wraw; 
•ness.]  Peevishness,  forwardness. 

He  doth  all  things  with  annoye,  and  with  wra.wnf.sxf, 
,  and  excu«atioii,  with  idelnesse  and  unlust.   - 
' 


slaknesse, 

Chaucer:  Parson's  Tale. 

•wray,  *wrey,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  wregan.]  [BEWRAY.] 
To  betray,  to  disclose. 

"To  no  wight  thou  shall  my  conseilwrei/." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,504. 

wreak  (1),  *wreck,  *wreke  (pa.  t.  *wrak. 
wreaked,  pa.  par.  wreaked,  *wreken,  *wroke, 
"wroken),  v.  t.  [A.  S.  wrecan=to  wreak  revenge,  to 
punish,  orig.  to  drive,  to  urge,  to  impel  (pa.  t. 
wrote,  pa.  par.  wrecen);  cogn.  with  Dut.  u<reken= 
to  avenge;  Icel.  reka  (for  «refca)  =  to  drive,  to 
thrnst,  to  repel,  to  wreak  vengeance  on  ;  Sw.  vraka 


avenge;  tium.  w '«ka'n=to  wreak  vengeance  on,  to 
persecute.  From  the  same  root  as  Lat.  urgeo- 
to  press,  to  urge  on.]  [WRACK,  WRECK,  TH  RETCH.] 


wreathe 

1.  To  execute,  to  inflict ;  to  hurl  or  drive. 
"  Wreak  my  vengeance  on  one  guilty  land." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xvui.  430. 

f2.  To  revenge. 

"  On  her  own  son  to  wreak  her  brother's  death. 

r,,l,e:  Homer's  Iliad,  ix.  684. 
*3.  To  avenge. 

"Of  fals  Edlik  fayr  wild  he  him  wreke." 

Hubert  de  Brunne,  p.  46. 

•wreak  (2),  v.  t.    [REEK.]    To  care,  to  reek. 

••  |  He]  little  (/•>•<>- 1  A-.*  to  rind  the  way  to  heav'n 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.'4. 

•wreak,  *wreche,  *wreke,  s.  [A.S.wr<ec,wracu 
=revenge,  paSishment.]    [WREAK,  v.] 

1.  Revenge,  vengeance. 

"  And  what  an  ir 

His  sorrow  have  so  overwhelm'd  his  wits, 
Hhall  we  be  thus  afflicted  in  his  wreaks, 
His  fits,  his  frenzy,  and  his  bitterness? 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  4. 

2.  Furious  passion ;  resentment,  fury. 

•'  For  in  the  holy  temple  have  I  sworn 
Wreak  of  his  villainy." 

G.  Peele:  David  and  Bethsnbe. 

•wreak  -5r,  subst.    [Eng.  wreak  (1),  v. ;  -er.]    An 
avenger. 

"  And  of  our  bones  some  wreaker  may  there  spring." 
Surrey:   Virail's  jKneid,  iv. 

•wreak   f ul,  *wreke-ful,  a.    [Eng.  wreak,  s.; 
-full.]    Revengeful,  angry. 

"  Working- wreakful  vengeance  on  thy  foes. 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  2. 

•wreak -less,  a.    [English  wreak  (2),  v.;  -less.] 
Careless,  reckless. 

"  So  flies  the  wreakless  shepherd  from  the  wol  f . 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  v.  6. 
wreath,  *wreathe,  s.    [A.  S.  wrdedh=&  twisted 
band,  a  bandage,  from  wradh,  pa.  t.  of  wrldhan^to 
writhe,  to  twist.]    [WRITHE.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Something  twisted  or  curled. 

"He    .    .     .    of  his  tortuous  train 
Curled  many  a  wanton  wreath  in  sight  of  Eve." 

Milton:  P.  £.,  ix.  617. 

2.  A  garland,  a  chaplet ;  an  ornamental  bandage 
to  be  worn  on  the  head. 

"A  myrtle  wreathe  she  wore." 

Congreve:  Ooid;  Art  of  Love,  lii. 

II.  Her.:  The  roll  or  chaplet  above  the  helmet, 
on  which  the  crest  is 
usually  borne.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  consist  of  the 
twisted  garland  of  cloth 
by  which  the  knightly 
crest  was  affixed  or  held 
to  the  helmet  in  mediaeval 
times,  and  was  formed  of 
two  colors,  being  those  of 
the  principal  colors  of  the 
arms,  which  are  twisted 
alternately.  Wreaths  may 
also  be  circular,  but  the 
straight  wreath  is  the 
more  common. 

wreath-shell,  s. 

Zoology:   The    same    as 
SCREW-SHELL  (q.  v.).  Wreaths, 

wreathe,  wreath,  v.  t.  &  i.    [WREATH,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

•1.  To  writhe,  to  twist,  to  curl. 

"I'd  wreath  in  spires  my  body  round." 

Gay:  Achelous  and  Hercules. 

">   To  form  into  a  wreath  ;  to  make  or  fashion  by 
twining,  twisting,  or  winding  the  parts  of  together. 
"  Around  her  forehead  that  shines  so  bright 
They  wreathe  a  wreath  of  roses  white. 

Praeil:  Legend  of  the  Drachenfels. 

3.  To  entwine,  to  intertwine,  to  interweave;  to 
wind  or  twine  together. 

"Cables  braided  threefold    .    .     .    together  wreathed 

sure."  Surrey:  Paraphrase  on  Eccles.,  ch.  iv. 

4  To  surround  with  a  wreath  or  with  anything 
twisted  or  twined ;  to  twist,  twine,  or  fold  round. 

"For  thee  she  feeds  her  hair, 
And  with  thy  winding  ivy  wreathe*  her  lance. 

Dryden.     (Todd.) 

5.  To  surround  or  encircle,  as  a  wreath  or  garland 
does;  to  form  or  become  a  wreath  round;  to  en- 
circle. 

"In  the  flowers  that  wreathe  the  sparkling  bowl 
Fell  adders  hiss."  Prior:  Pleasure,  140. 

B.  Intrans. :   To  be  interwoven  or  intwined ;  to 
twine. 

"  Go!  dash  the  roses  from  thy  brow- 
Gray  hairs  but  poorly  wreathe  with  them. 

,  Byron:  To  Belthazzar. 


wreathed 
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wrest 


wreathed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [WREATHE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  .4s  adjective: 

1.  Formed  into  a  wreath  or  curls ;  curling. 

"  A  cloud  of  smoke, 
Wreath'd,  fragrant,  from  the  pipe." 

Thomson;  Autumn,  526. 

2  Twisted,  convoluted. 

"Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn." 

Wordsworth .-  Mincfll<tneous  Sonnets. 

wreathed-column,  s. 

Arch. :  A  column  twisted  in  the  form  of  a  screw. 

*wreath  -en,  past  particip.  or  adj.  [WREATHE.] 
Wreathed,  twisted,  intertwined  or  intertwining. 

"We  have  in  scripture  express  mention  'de  tortis  crin- 
ibus,'  of  wreatheii  hair,  that  is  for  the  nonce,  forced  to 
curl." — Latimer. 

*wreath'-less,  a.    [Eng.  wreath;   -less.]     Desti- 
tute of  a  wreath  or  wreaths. 
•wreath  -JF,  a.    [Eng.  wreath;  -y.] 

1.  Covered   or   surrounded    with    a   wreath    or 
wreaths;  wreathed. 

"[They]  howl  about  the  hills,  and   shake  the  wreathy 
spear."  Dryden:   VirgiVs  jEneid,  iv.  438. 

2.  Resembling  a  wreath,  forming  a  wreath. 
"Around  his  loins  the  verdant  cincture  spreads, 

A  wreathy  foliage  and  concealing1  shades." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  vi.  152. 

3.  Twisted,  curled,  spiral. 

"That  which  is  preserved  at  St.  Dennis,  near  Paris, 
hath  wreathy  spires."— Browne.-  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  xxiii. 

wreck (I),  *wr&ck  (l),s.  [A. S. wrcec=expulsion, 
banishment,  misery,  from  wrcec,  pa.  t.  of  wrecan= 
to  drive,  to  wreak  (q.  v.) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wrak= 
wreck:  wrak  =  broken ;  Icel.  rek  (for  vrek),  reki 
=  anything  drifted  or  driven  ashore,  from  rtka=to 
drive;  Dan.  rrag=wreck;  Sw.  rrafc=refuse,  trash, 
wreck.  The  literal  sense  is  *'  that  which  is  drifted 
or  driven  ashore,"  hence,  it  properly  means  pieces 
of  ships  drifted  ashore,  also  wrack  or  sea-weed. 
Wreck  and  wrack  are  doublets.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  destruction  of    a    ship    by    being   driven 
ashore,  dashed  against  rocks,  foundered  by  stress 
of  weather,  or  the  like;  shipwreck. 

2.  The  ruins  of  a  ship  stranded;  a  vessel  dashed 
against  rocks  or  land,  and  broken  or  otherwise  de- 
stroyed, or  totally  crippled  or  injured  by  violence  or 
fracture ;  any  ship  or  goods  driven  ashore,  or  found 
deserted  at  sea    in    an   unmanageable   condition ; 
specif.,  in  law,  goods,  &c.,  which  after  a  shipwreck 
have  been  thrown  ashore   by   the    sea,  as   distin- 
guished from  flotsam,  jetsam,  and  ligan  (see  these 
words) .    Goods  cast  ashore  after  shipwreck  are  the 
property  of  the  state,  if  not  claimed  within  a  year 
and  a  day. 

"The  constable  of  the  castle  doun  is  fare 
To  seen  this  wrecke,  and  al  the  ship  he  sought." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,934. 

3.  [WRACK  (1).]    (Scotch.) 
II,  Figuratively: 

1.  Destruction    or    ruin    generally ;    dissolution, 
especially  by  violence. 

"He  labor'd  in  his  country's  wreck." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  8, 

2.  The   remains   of  anything  destroyed,  ruined, 
fatally  injured,  or  wasted  away. 

"  Three  were  in  a  dungeon  cast, 
Of  whom  this  wreck  is  left  the  last." 

Byron:  Prisoner  of  Chilian,  v.  1. 

Ti  Receivers  of  wrecks:  [RECEIVER,  T[  (2).] 

wreck-commission,  s. 

Law:  A  court  established  in  England  to  investi- 
gate the  causes  of  the  several  shipwrecks  which 
occur  from  time  to  time.  It  first  nat  Oct.  30, 1876. 


II.  Figurative  1 1/ . 

1.  To  destroy,  to  pull  to  pieces. 

"A  mob  collected  and  marched  through  the  streets, 
wrecking  tvto  of  the  health  offices  and  smashing  the  win- 
dows of  the  police  station."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  To  ruin  or  destroy  generally ;  to  ruin  the  pros- 
pects of. 

"  Wreck  the  Franchise  Bill. "--.London  Morning  Post. 
*B.  Intrans.:  To  suffer  wreck  or  ruin  ;  to  be  ship- 
wrecked. 

"  Rocks  whereon  greatest  men  have  often  wreck*d." 
Mitton.-  P.  K.,  ii.  228. 

wreck-fish,  *. 

Ichthy.:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Polyprion 
cernium,  the  Stone-bass  (q.  v.),  from  the  circum- 
stance that  it  often  comes  in  witli  fragments  of 
wreck.  It  is  very  common  round  Madeira  and  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  ranges  south  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Length  about  sixteen  inches ;  dark 
purplish-brown  above,  silvery-white  beneath. 

wreck  (2), s.    [RACK  (2).] 

Mining:  A  kind  of  frame  or  table ;  a  rack. 

wreck  (3),  s.   [WREAK,  s.] 

wreck  -age  (age  as  I&),  subst.    [Eng.  wreck  (1) ; 


•age.] 
*1.  Th 


of  shipwrecked  goods  and  vessels,  as  the 
ports— a  privilege  granted  to  them  by  a 
of  Edward  I.  (Eng.) 

wreck-: 
cha  _ 
wreck. 

*wreck 
and  mi 

wreck  v.  t.  &i.    [WRECK  (1),  8. ] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally:        • 

1.  To  destroy  or  cast  away,  as  a  vessel,  by  violence, 
collision,  or  the  like ;  to  destroy  by  driving  agaiust 
the  shore,  rocks,  &c. ;  as,  The  vessel  was  wrecked 
off  this  coast. 

2.  To  cause  to  suffer  shipwreck. 

"  Wrecked  on  the  very  island  we  but  a  few  days  before 
so  ardently  wished  to  be  at." — Cook:  Second  royaye,  bk.  i., 
ch.  x. 


'he  act  of  wrecking ;  the  state  of  being 
wrecked. 

2.  The  ruins  or  remains  of  a  ship  or  cargo  that 
has  been  wrecked;  material  cast  up  by  or  floating 
on  the  sea  from  a  wrecked  vessel. 

"A  large  quantity  of  wreckage  is  reported  to  be  float- 
ing about  the  Channel."—  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*wrecke    subst.    [A.    S.    tcrcec.]    Revenge,   ven- 
geance.   (Fabyan:  Chronycle,  ch,  xxxi.) 
wreck -Sr,  a.    [Eng.  wreck  (l),s.;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  plunders  the  wrecks  of  vessels. 

2.  One  who,  by  showing  delusive  lights  or  other 
means,  causes  ships  to  go  out  of  their  course  and 
be  cast  ashore,  so  that  he  may  obtain   plunder 
from  the  wreck. 

3.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  remove  the  cargo 
from  a  wrecked  vessel,  or  to  assist  in  recovering  it 
when  washed  out,  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners  and 
underwriters ;  also  a  vessel  used  for  this  purpose. 

*wreck  -f  ul.acy.  [English  wreck  (1),  s. ;  -ful(l).~] 
Causing  wreck,  ruin,  or  destruction;  ruinous,  de- 
structive. 

"The  wreckfitl  storms  that  ctoud  the  brow  of  war." 
Scott;  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  1. 

wreck  -Ing,  pr.par.  or  a.    [WEECK  v.] 

wrecking-car,  subst.  A  car  or  carriage  carrying 
contrivances  for  removing  obstructions  from  the 
track,  such  as  wrecked  cars  or  locomotives,  fallen 
rocks  or  trees. 

wren,  *wrenne,  s.  [A.  S.  wrenna,  irrcenna=lit., 
the  lascivious  bird ;  A.  S.  wjreene=lascivious  ;  cogn. 
with  Dan.  vrinsk— proud:  8w.  vrensk=uot  cas- 
trated (said  of  horses).  The  form  of  the  root  is 
M,Tw-=to  neigh  (as  a  horse),  to  squeal  (as  a  pig), 
used  of  various  animals,  and,  as  applied  to  the 
wren,  it  may  be  takeu^to  chirp,  to  twitter.] 

Ornithology : 

1.  The  popular  name  for  any  of  the  Troglodytidae 
(q.  v.),  especially  Troglodytes  parvulus,  the  Com- 
mon Wren,  widely  dispersed  over  North  America 
and  Europe,  Length  about  four  inches ;  color 
rich  reddish-brown,  paling  on  the  under-surface, 
and  darkening  into  dusky  brown  upon  the  quill- 
feathers  of  the  wing  and  tail.  The  outer  webs 
of  the  wing-coverts  are  sprinkled  with  reddish- 
brown  spots,  and  there  are  bars  of  the  same  hue  on 
the  short  tail-feathers.  Bill  slender,  rather  long  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird.  The  nest  is 
large,  generally  oval,  and  dome-shaped  at  the  top, 
with  a  small  hole  at  one  end  or  in  the  side.  (See 
extract.) 

"The  Wren  has  a  curious  habit  which  does  not  seem  as 

have  had  something  to  say  about  it.  Near  any  unoccu- 
(_  inque-  pied  nest  may  generally  be  found  one  or  more  nests  of 
charter  imperfect  construction.  The  widespread  belief  in  the 

country  is  that  they  are  built  by  the  male  bird  for  his 


wren-tit,  s. 

Ornith.:  Chamcea  fasciata,  a  small  bird  from  the 
coast  region  of  California.  It  was  discovered  and 
Hrst  described  by  Dr.  Gambel,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
whogavo  it  its  popular  name  because  it  seonifil  to 
combine  within  itself  the  principal  characteristics 
of  the  Wren  and  the  Titmouse.  (Baird,  Brewer  & 
Ridgicay :  North  American  Birds,  i.  84.) 

wrenpa,  *wrenche,  *wrinche,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  wren- 
can=to  deceive.]    [WRENCH, s.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  pull  with  a  twist;  to  wrest,  twist,  or  force 
by  violence. 

"  TOfHcA  his  sword  from  him." 

Shakesp.;  Othelln,  v.  2. 

2.  To  bite  with  ;i  twisting  movement  of  tin-  hr;ul. 
"Each  man  runs  his  horse,  with  fixed  eyes  and  notes 

"Which  dog  first  turns  the  hare,  which  first  the  other 

coats, 
They   wrench  her  once  or  twice,  ere  she  a  turn  will 

take."  Draytoii:  PolyH-ion,  .-,.  23. 

*3.  To  strain,  to  sprain. 

"Yon  wrenched  your  foot  against  a  stone,  and  were 
forced  to  stay."— Swift. 

*4.  To  affect  with  extreme  pain  or  anguish ;  to 
rack. 

' '  Through  the  space 
Of  twelve  ensuing  days  his  frame  vras+wrenchfl." 

Wordsworth.     { .4  n  unminlf. ) 

II,  Figuratively : 

1.  To  drag  or  extort  by  violence. 

"  Wrenching  from  ruined  lowland  swain 
His  herds  and  harvest  reared  in  vain." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  6. 

*2.  To  pervert,  to  twist,  to  wrest. 


wrench,  *  wrenche*  *  wrenk,  *  wrenke, 
*wrincll6,  s.  [A.  S.  wrence,  w?renc=guile,  fraud, 
deceit.  Allied  to  wring  (q.  v.),  and  Ger.  verrenken 
=  to  wrench:  M,  H.  Ger.  renken;  Ger,  rank=au 
intrigue,  trick,  artifice,  and  (provincially)  crooked- 
ness.! 

*1.  Deceit,  fraud. 

"For  siker  this  the  sothe  wei,  withonten  eny  wrench." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  66. 

*2.  Stratagem,  trick,  artfulness. 

"The  worlde  is  BO  malicious,  that  yf  wee  take  not  heede 
to  prepare  against  his  wriuches,  it  will  ouerthrowe  vs." — 
Golden  Boket  let.  3. 

3.  A  violent  twist;  a  pull  with  twisting. 

"  If  one  straine  make  them  not  confesse,  let  them  bee 
stretched  but  one  wrench  higher."— Bp.  Hall:  Cant.;  The 
Arke  and  Dagon. 

4.  A  bite  given  with  a  twisting  movement  of  the 


"The  white  nicked  up  on  the  inside  for  two  or  three 
wrenches  and  the  kill."—  Field,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

5.  A  sprain ;  an  injury  by  twisting,  as  in  a  joint. 
"The  foot  being  injured  by  a  wrench,  the  whole  leg 
thereby  loses  its  strength." — Locke. 

*6.  A  means  of  compulsion. 

"To  make  his  profit  of  this  business  of  ...  Naples 
as  a  wrench  and  mean  for  peace."— Bacon.-  Henry  VII. 

7.  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  bar  having  jaws 
adapted  to  catch  upon  theneadof  a  bolt  or  upon 
a  nut  to  turn  it,  or  to  hold  the  latter  from  turning 
in  some  cases  when  the  bolt  is  being  rotated. 
Some  have  a  variety  of  jaws  to  suit  different  sizes 
of  nuts  and  bolts. 

wrench-hammer,  /?.  A  hammer  having  a  mov- 
able member  to  form  a  spanner. 

WrSn  -nlng,  s.    [Eng.  wren  ;  -ing.}    Chasing  the 


Folk-lore :  The  name  given  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
to  St.  Stephen's  Day  (Dec.  26}.  on  which  it  was  for- 


. 
and  R.  ignicapillus  the  Fire-crested  Wren,  &c. 


man,  and  as  somewhat    similar  ru^- 


wren-boy.s.    One  of  a  party  of  persons  who  go    toras  exist  in  many  other  places,  it  is  probable  that 
"ie  Wren  on  Christmas-day.    [WREN-    this  hunting  the   wren  had  once 


out  to  hunt  the 

NING-DAY..] 

following  day  the  feast  of  St.  Stephen,  the 


- --  -  — -      ^  ^  betweea  t,0  h          i 
.  ' 


0  ___  mystic  mean- 
ing in  connection  with  the  great  festive  season  of 
the  first  twelve  nights  of  the  sun's  return  from  the 

uw»  M**w.  »«~e  M,  «-»  .„»  ™.~™~ r-.  — ™ winter  solstice,  and  that  the  killing  of  the  bird  was 

right  angles,  and  decked  with  ribbons,  was  carried  about    originally  sacrificial, 
by  the  Wren-boys."—  Tamil.-  Brit.  Birds  (ed  4th),  i.  466.          wrggt   *wrast,  r.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  wrcestan=to  twist 
wren-like  spine-tail,  s.  forcibly ;  tor<£*f='flnn,  strong,  from  wrddh,  pa.  t.  of 

Ornith. :     Sunallaxis     troglodytoides.       [SYNAL-    wridhan=to  writhe  (q.  v.) :  cogn.  with  Icel.  reista= 
LAMS.]  to  wrest ;  Dan.  vriste.]    [WRESTLE.]  ____ 


{ate,     fat, 
or,     we're, 


fare, 


amidst, 
w6rk, 


what,     fall, 
who,     s6o; 


father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there:     pine,     pit, 
mttte,     cfib,    cttre,    wnlte,     cftr.    rflle,    full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 

E8,       03        c; 


marine;    36,     pit, 
ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


wrest 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

I.  To  twist ;  to  wrench  ;  to  move  from  a  fixed  po- 
s  i  i  ion  by  the  application  of  a  violent  twisting  force. 

"Lest  Heav'n  should  wrest  it  from  my  idle  hand." 

ftoicf:  Tamerlane,  iv. 

•2.  To  tune,  as  with  a  wrest. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  extort  or  bring  out,  as  by  a  twisting,  wrench- 
I   ing,  or  painful  force ;  to  obtain  or  extort,  as  by  tor- 
ture, violence,  or  force. 

"Fate  has  wrested  the  confession  from  me." 

Addison;  Cato,  iv.  L 

-.  To  subject  to  an  improper  strain  ;  to  apply  un- 
justifiably to  a  different  or  improper  use;  to  turn 
frnin  truth  or  twist  from  the  natural  or  proper 
meaning  by  violence ;  to  pervert,  to  distort. 

"Two  or  thre  textes  wrongfully  wrested."— A  Boke  made 
by  John  Fryth,  fol.  33. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  wrestle,  to  contend. 
"Thei  .  .  .  wrested  against  the  truth  of  a  long  time."— 
<rdner;  Of  True  Obedience,  fol.  33. 

*i  In  this  sense  perhaps  a  misprint  for  wrestle 
1  (q.v.). 

wrest,  a.    [WREST,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  of  one  who   wrests  or  wrenches;   a 
I  wrench,  a  twist. 

"Adown  he  kest  it  with  so  puissant  wrest, 
That  back  again  it  did  aloft  rebound." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  42. 
*2.  Distortion,  perversion. 

"  What  needeth  this  wrest,  to  draw  out  from  us  an  accu- 
sation of  foreign  churches?"— Hooter.-  Eccles.  Politie. 

I  3.  An  instrument  of  the  wrench,  screw-key,  or 
Banner  kind;  a  turning-instrument,  such  as  a 

j  wrench,  tuning-key,  bedstead-key,  spanner,  &c. 

"A  bond  that  knitteth,  or  rather  a  wrest  that  straineth 

,  ami  stretcheth  benevolence  to  the  utmost."— P.  Holland: 
Plutarch,  p.  4. 

II.  Hi/draul.:  The  partition  in  a  water-wheel  by 
•  which  the  form  of  the  buckets  is  determined. 

I     *wrest-beer,  s.    Some  kind  of  beer. 

j      "Just  as  in  brewing  wrest-beer  there's  a  great  deal  of 

,  business  in  grinding  the  malt;  and  that  spoilt*  any  man's 
oloaths  that  comes  near  it;  then  it  must  be  mash'd,  then 
comes  a  fellow  in  and  drinks  of  the  wort,  and  he's  drunk; 
then  they  keep  a  huge  quarter  when  they  carry  it  into  the 
cellar,  and  a  twelvemonth  after  'tis  delicate  fine  beer."— 

)8elden:  Table  Talk;  Parliament. 

wrest'-Sr,  s.  [English  wrest,  v.;  -er.]  One  who 
wrests. 

"Yet  blame  not  the  claricorde,  the  wrester  doth  wrong." 
Skelton:  A  Claricorde. 

wres  -tie,  *wras  -tie  (tie  as  el),  wrax-le,  v.  i. 

&  t.    [A  frequent,  from  wrest  (q.  v.)  ;  A.  S.  wrcest- 
lian,  wraxlian;  cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  wrostelen,  wor- 
steltn=to  wrestle.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

|  1.  To  contend  by  grappling  with  and  trying  to 
throw  down  another ;  to  strive  with  arms  extended 
as  two  men  who  seize  each  other  by  arms  or  body, 
each  endeavoring  to  throw  the  other  by  tripping 
ihim  up,  or  throwing  him  off  his  balance. 
j  "To-morrow,  sir,  I  wrestle  for  my  credit."—  Shakeap.: 
As  You  Like  It,  i.  1. 

*2.  To  struggle,  to  contend,  to  vie. 

Til  wrestle  with  you  in  my  strength  of  love." 

Shakesp.;  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  2. 
'•   *3.  To  contend ;  to  be  opposed  to  each  other. 

'*  Wrestling  winds,  out  of  dispersed  whirl 
Be  fight  themselves." 

Surrey:   Virgile;  JEneis,  ok,  ii. 

[  *4.  To  strive  earnestly  by  means  of  supplication  ; 
!x>  make  earnest  supplication. 
,  B.  Trans. :  To  contend  with  in  wrestling. 
1  wr6s  -tie  (tie  as  el),  «.    [WRESTLE,  v.J    A  bout 
it  wrestling;  a  wrestling-match. 

"Whom  in  a  wrestle  the  giant  catching  aloft,  with  a 
OTrible  hngg  broke  three  of  his  rib*."— Milton.-  Hist. 
?*0.,bk.  i. 

wrest -ler,  wrast-ler,  (t  silent),  subst.  [A.  S. 
'Vroestlere.]  One  who  wrestles;  one  who  is  skilled 
;n  wrestling. 

"  [He]  calls  the  wrestlers  to  the  level  sands." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  ixiii.  815. 

i  wre'8t'-ling(£silent),.pr.par.,  a.&s.    [WRESTLE, 
;erfc.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partic.  adj.:  (See  the 
;  erb.) 

I  C.  As  substantive : 

\  1.  The  act,  practice,  or  exercise  of  contending,  as 

!f  two  men,  who,  with  extended  arms,  seize  each 
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other  by  the  arms  or  body,  and  endeavor  each  to 
throw  the  other  by  tripping  up  hie  heels  or  twitch- 
ing him  oft  his  balance. 

"In  which  wrestlynge  ye  Geannt  brake  a  rybbe  in  ye 
side  of  Corneus."—  Fabyan.-  Chronycle,  oh.  iv. 

*2.  A  winding. 

"  The  river  having  with  a  great  turning  com  passe  after 
much  wrestling  gotten  out  toward  the  north. — P.  Holland: 
Camden,  p.  279. 

wretch,  *wrecche,  *wreche,  *wretche,  s.  [A.  S. 
wrecca,  wrcecca,  wreca=an  outcastt  an  exile;  lit.= 
one  driven  out.  from  wrecan  to  drive  out,  to  per- 
secute, to  wreak  (q.v.)  ;  cf.  wrcec=exile.]  [WREAK 
(l),v.t  WRECK  (l),s.j 

1.  A  miserable  person ;  one  who  is  sunk  in  the 
deepest  woe  or  distress ;  one  who  is  extremely  mis- 
erable or  unhappy. 

"  The  wretch  that  lies  in  woe." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  v. 

2.  A  despicable  character;  a  worthless  mortal;  a 
mean,  base,  or  vile  person. 

"His  staggering  feet  deny 
The  coward  wretch  the  privilege  to  fly." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  iviii,  284. 

3.  Often  used  by  way  of  slight  or  ironical  pity  or 
contempt. 

"Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  4. 

*4.  Used  as  a  word  of  tenderness  mingled  with 
pity. 

"Excellent  wretch.'    Perdition  catch  my  soul 
But  I  do  love  thee."         Shakeap.:  Othello,  iii.  3. 

*wret9h>c6ck,  *wreth'-c5ck,  *wreth  -6ck,  «. 

yiee  def.]    Apparently  a  coinage  by  Jonson,  from 
nglish  wretch,  and  cocfc,  and  meaning  a  stunted, 
imperfect  creature : 

"The  famous  imp  yet  grew  a  wretchcock;  and  tho  for 
seven  years  together  he  were  very  carefully  carried  at  his 
mother's  back,  yet  looks  as  if  he  never  said  his  quinquen- 
nium."— Masque  of  Gipsies. 

Gifford  (note  in  Zoc.)  believes  the  true  reading  to  be 
wrethcock,  and  says:  "  In  every  large  breed  of  do- 
mestic fowls  there  is  usually  a  miserable  little 
stunted  creature  .  .  .  This  unfortunate  abortive 
the  good  wives  call  a  wrethcock;  and  this  is  all  the 
mystery."  Skelton  (Elinour  Bumming}  uses  the 
word  ivrethockes  in  tho  sense  of  miserable,  starved 
goslings. 

wretch  -ed,*wrecched,*wrechede,*wrecchid, 
*wretcliede,  *wrech-id,  a.  [Eng.  wretch;  -ed.] 

*1.  Originally,  wicked  as  well  as  miserable  in  per- 
son or  circumstances. 

"Nero reigned  after  this  Claudius,  of  alle  men  wrech- 
idest." — Capgrave:  Chronicle  of  England,  p.  62. 

2.  Miserable,  unhappy;  sunk  in  deep  affliction, 
distress,  or  woe,  as  from  want,  anxiety,  or  grief. 

"O  wretched  husband  of  a  wretched  wife!" 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  rxii.  608. 

3.  Characterized  or  accompanied  by  misery,  un- 
happiness,  or  woe ;  calamitous,  miserable,  pitiable, 
afflictive. 

"Unhappy,  wretched,  hateful  day." 

Shakesp,:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 

4.  Worthless,  paltry,  sorry ;  very  poor  or  mean ; 
contemptible. 

"Affected  noise  is  the  most  wretched  thing 
That  to  contempt  can  empty  scribblers  bring." 

Roscommon. 

*5.  Despicable,  hateful,  abominable. 

"The  wretched,  bloody,  and  usurping  boar." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  2. 

6.  Extremely  uncomfortable  or  unpleasant;  as 
wretched  weather.  (Colloq,) 

wretch  -ed-lf,  *wrecch-ed-lyche,  adv.  [Eng. 
wretched;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  wretched  or  miserable  manner ;  miserably, 
unhappily. 

"  In  an  hill  how  wretchedly  he  deid." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,601. 

2.  Meanly,  poorly,  contemptibly,  despicably. 
"The  argument  of  a  mind  wretchedly  degenerate." — 

Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  19. 

3.  In  an  inferior,  poor,  or  unskillful  manner. 

" •  made  better  pace,  though  wretchedly  handled." — 

Field,  Dec.  17,  1887. 
wrStch  -ed-ness,  s.    [Eng.  wretched;  •ness.'} 

1.  The   quality   or   state    of    being  wretched  or 
miserable;    misery;    extreme  unhappiness  or  dis- 
tress. 

"O  the  fierce  wretchedness  that  glory  brings  us!" 
Shakesp.:  Timon,  iv.  2. 

2.  Meanness,  despicableness. 

3.  Worthlessness,  inferiority ;  as,  the  wretchedness 
of  a  performance. 

4.  Extreme  discomfort  or  unpleasantness ;  as,  the 
wretchedness  of  the  weather.    (Colloq.) 
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'wre'tch  -f  til,  *wrecche-ful,  a.   [Eng.  wretch; 
-/u/(OJ    Wretched. 
"  Thou  woost  not  that  thou  art  a  wrecche  and  wrecche- 

ful." — n'ycliffet  Apocalips  iii. 

*wretch'-less,  adj.  [A  corrupt,  of  retchless,  or 
reckless;  cf.  wreak  (2j,  v.]  Reckless. 

"  Wresting  with  a  wretchless,  careless,  indevout  spirit." 
— Up.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  14. 

*wretQn>less-lyS  adv.  [Eug.  wretchless;  -ly,] 
Recklessly,  carelessly. 

"Cursed  are  all  they  that  do  the  Lord's  business  wretch- 
lessly." — Strype:  Tract  Shewing,  dtc. 

*wretch-less-ness,  *wretch-les-nes,  s.  [Eng. 
wretchtess;  -ness.}  Recklessness,  carelessness. 

"It  commonly  ends  in  a  wretchlessness  of  spirit  to  be 
manifested  on  our  death-beds." — Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons, 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  8. 

wreth  -cock,  *wreth  -6ck,  s.    [WRETCH-COCK.] 

*wrie  (l)iverbt.  [A.  S.  wrigan.}  To  array,  to 
cover,  to  cloak. 

"Though  I  him  wire  a  night  and  make  him  warm," 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,404. 

*wrle  (2),  *wrye,  r.  i.  [WRY,  adj.}  To  twist,  to 
bend. 

"  Then  talks  she  ten  times  worse,  and  wryes  and  wrig- 
gles." Beaum.  (fr  Flet.:  Woman's  Prize,  iii.  1. 

*wrlg,  *wrigge,  *wrygge,  v.t.  [Cf.A.,S.wrigian 
=  to  impel,  to  move  forward ;  Mid.  Eng.  wrifcfce=to 
twist  to  and  fro.]  'To  wriggle;  to  rub  or  move  to 
and  fro. 

"The  bore  his  taile  wrygges 
Against  the  high  bench." 

Skelton.-  Elinour  Rumming. 

wrlg'-glet  *wrig-le,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  freq.  from  wrig 
(q.  v.)  ;  ci.  Dut.  wriggelen  =  to  wriggle ;  freq.  from 
wrikken  =  to  stir  or  move  to  and  fro ;  Dan.  vrikke= 
to  wriggle ;  Sw.  vricha=to  turn  to  and  fro.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  turn,  twist,  or  move  the  body  to  and 
fro  with  short  motions  like  a  worm  or  an  eel ;  to 
move  with  writhing  contortions  or  twistirigs  of  the 
body. 

"The  wriggling  fry  soon  fill  the  creeks  around." 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  480. 

2.  Fig. :  To  proceed  in  a  mean,  groveling,  or  des- 
picable manner;  to  gain  one's  end  by  paltry  shifts 
or  schemes;  to  make  way  by  contemptible  artifice 
or  contrivance. 

"An  attempt  to  use  the  technicalities  of  the  law  to 
wriggle  out  of  his  agreement."— Field,  Feb.  19,  1887. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  put  into  a  wriggling  motion  ;  to  introduce 
by  writhing  or  twisting. 

"A  slim,  thin-gutted  fox  made  a  hard  shift  to  wriggle 
his  body  into  a  hen-roost." — L? Estrange. 

2.  To  effect  by  wriggling. 

"To  wriggle  his  way  between  the  rows." — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

*wrljf'-glel  a.    [WRIGGLE,  v.]  Pliant,  flexible. 
"  My  ragged  routes  all  shiver  and  shake    .    .    . 
Thy  wont  in  the  wind  wagg  their  wriggle,  tails, 
Perke  as  a  peacock,  but  now  it  avails." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar/  February. 

wrlg'-gler,  s.    [Eug.  wriggl(e},y. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  wriggles. 

2.  One  who  works  himself  forward,  or  seeks  to 
attain  his  end  by  continued  employment  of  low, 
petty,  or  base  means. 

"In  spite  of  all  the  wrigglers  into  place." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  432, 

wrlght  (gh  silent),  *wrlghte,  s.  [A.S.wyrhta 
—  a  workman,  a  maker,  a  creator,  from  wyrht=a 
deed,  work,  with  suff.  -a,  of  the  agent,  as  in  hunta 
=  a  hunter.  From  wyrcan=to  work  ;  cogn.  with  O. 
Sax.  wurhtio=a  wright.  from  wurht=a,  deed,  from 
wirkian=to  work ;  O.  H.  Ger.  wurhto=a  wright, 
from  wuruht,  ivuraht=avrork,  merit,  from  wurchan 
=towork.l  One  who  is  occupied  in  some  kind  of 
mechanical  business ;  an  artificer ;  a  workman, 
especially  in  Scotland  and  some  parts  of  England ; 
a  worker  in  wood,  a  carpenter.  Tne  use  of  the  word 
is  now  almost  entirely  confined  to  compounds,  as 
shipwright,  wheelwright,  play  wright,  &c. 

"  Wrightes  that  hit  wroghten  was  non  ysaved." 

P.  Plowman,  p.  196. 

wright'-e-»  (gh  silent),  subst.pl.  [Modern  Latin 
wright(ia);  Lat.  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -ece.l 

Bot. :  Atribo  of  Apocynacete,  with  a  double  ovary 
and  comose  seeds. 

wright  -I-a=  (gh  silent),  subst.  [Named  after  Mr. 
William  Wright  (1740-1827),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.,  a 
Scotch  botanist  resident  in  Jamaica.] 

Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  Wnghteae  (q.  v.). 
Calyx  five-parted ;  corolla  salver-shaped,  the  throat 
with  ten  divided  scales;  stamens  exserted ;  anthers 
sagittate ;  follicles  distinct  or  combined.  Wrightia 
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tinctoria  is  a  small  tree,  a  native  of  Rajputana  and 
Central  and  Southern  India.  The  seeds  are  said  to 
be  used  in  dyeing,  and  the  leaves,  with  the  seeds  of 
Cassia  tora,  to  yield  an  indigo  color.  IT.  tttmcn- 
tosa,  a  small,  deciduous  tree,  growing  in  India  and 
Burmah,  has  a  yellow  juice,  which,  mixed  with 
water,  produces  a  permanent  yellow  dye.  It  is  used 
by  the  Nepaulese  to  stop  bleeding,  and  the  bark  is 
given  as  an  autidote  to  snake-bite.  WrigMia 
antidysenterica,  a  small  tree  found  in  India  and 
Burmah,  is  a  most  valuable  remedy  for  dysentery ; 
the  Arabs  and  Persians  consider  the  seeds  as  car- 
minative, astringent,  tonic,  and  aphrodisiac.  The 
tree  furnishes  Conessi  bark.  The  wood  of  W.  tinc- 
toria,, W.  tomentosa,  and  W.  molliisima  is  used  for 
carving  and  turning,  and  that  of  TJ~.  coccinea  for 
making  palauquins. 

Wright -ine  (gh  silent),  s.  [Mod.Lat.i»ri9M(»a); 
suif .  -i7ie.] 

Chem.:  CgiiHtjNaO  (T).  A  basic  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  pulverized  seeds  of  Wrightia  anti- 
dysenterica  by  digesting  with  hot  alcohol.  It  forms 
an  amorpous  powder,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
dilate  acids ;  insoluble  in  ether  and  in  carbon  disul- 
phide. 

*wrlm'-ple,  »wrympyl,  *rympyl,  subst.  [A 
nasalized  form,  from  ripple  (q.  v.).]  A  wrinkle. 

"Wrynkyl,  or  rympyl,  or  wrympyl.  Ruga" — Prompt. 
Parv. 

*wrlm  -pled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Eng.  wrimpl(e) ;  -ed.] 
Wrinkled. 

"I  hold  a  forme  within  a  wrimpled  skin." 

Whetston:  Life  and  Death  ofGascoigne. 

*WTlne,  v.  t,    [For  wrten=wrie  (1) ,  v.~\  To  cover. 

"Clothes  to  icrine  him." 

Kotnaunt  of  the  Rose. 

wring  (pa.  t.  *wrangt*wringed,*wrong,*wronge, 
wrung ;  pa.  par.  wrung,  *v?rong>  *wronge,  *wrongenj 
*wrungen),  v.  t.&i.  [A.  S.  wringan  (pa.  t.  wrang; 
pa.  par.  icrungon)  —  to  press,  to  compress,  to  strain; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  wringen;  Low  Ger.  wringen=to 
twist  together;  Dan.  wringle~to  twist,  to  tangle; 
Sw.  vrdnga=to  distort,  to  pervert,  to  wrest :  O.  H. 
Ger.  hringan  (for  wringan) ;  Ger.  ringen  (pa.  t. 
rang;  pa.  par.  gerungen)  =  to  wring,  to  wrest,  to 
turn,  to  struggle,  to  wrestle.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  twist  and  squeeze  or  compress ;  to  turn  and 
strain  with  force  or  violence. 

2.  To  press,  to  squeeze. 

"You  hurt  my  hand  with  wringing." 

Shakesp.;   Venus  and  Adonis,  421. 

*3.  To  pain,  as  by  twisting,  squeezing,  or  racking ; 
to  torture,  to  torment,  to  distress,  to  harass,  to 
worry. 

"The  king  began  to  find  where  hia  shoe  did  wring 
him."— Bacon;  Henry  VII. 

4.  To  shake,  as  a  gesture  of  distress  or  despair. 

"  Wringing  her  handes  in  women's  pitt ions  wise." 
Spenser:  F.  Q,,  I.  i.  50. 

5.  To  extract  or  obtain  by  twisting,  pressing,  or 
squeezing ;   to  squeeze  or  press  out ;   as,  to  wring 
water  out  of  a  wet  garment. 

6.  To  press  or  force  a  liquid  out  of. 

"  His  faire  stede  in  hie  priking 
So  awatte,  that  men  might  him  wring." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  13,706. 

7.  Hence,  figuratively,  to  extort  or  draw  out  by 
force,  violence,  or  oppression,  or  against  one's  will ; 
to  force  from. 

"Your  over-kindness  doth  wring  tears  from  me." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1. 

*8.  To  subject  to  extortion ;  to  persecute  or  op- 
press in  order  to  enforce  compliance. 

"The  merchant-adventurers  have  been  often  wronged 
and  wringed  to  the  quick."—  Hayward,  (Toad.) 

9.  To  bend  or  strain  out  of  its  proper  position ; 
as.  to  wring  a  mast. 

•10.  To  divert  or  turn  from  one's  purpose,  or  into 
a  certain  course  of  action. 

"Octavio  was  ever  more  wrong  to  the  worse  by  many 
and  sundry  spites." — It.  Ascham;  Letter  to  John  Asteley. 

11.  To  wrest  from  the  true  or  natural  meaning  or 
purpose ;  to  pervert,  to  distort. 

"She  is  like  one  of  your  ignorant  poetasters  of  the 
time,  who,  when  they  have  got  acquainted  with  a  strangle 
word,  never  nest  till  they  have  wrung  it  in,  though  it 
loosen  the  whole  fabric  of  their  sense." — Ben  Jonson: 
Cynthia's  Revels,  ii.  L 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  writhe  as  in  pain ;  to  twist. 
"He  wrings  at  some  distress." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  6. 

*[  1.  To  wring  off:  To  force  off;  to  separate  by 
wringing. 

"The  priest  ahull  wring  oJThis  head,  and  burn  it  on  the 
altar."— Leviticus  i.  16. 
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2.  To  u-ring  out: 

(1)  To  force  out ;  to  squeeze  out  by  twisting. 
"He  thrust  the  fleece  together,  and  wringed  the  dew 

out  of  it,  a  bowl  full  of  water."—  Jitdye*  vi.  38. 

(2)  To  free  from  a  liquid  by  pressing  or  wringing ; 
as,  to  wring  out  clothes. 

wring,  s.  [\\'RIXG,  r.]  A  writhing,  a  twisting, 
or  turning,  as  in  pain  or  anguish. 

"Dysenteries,  and  dolorous  wr/«y.s  in  the  guts." — P. 
Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  480. 

wring-bolt,  s.  A  bolt  used  by  shipwrights  to 
bend  and  secure  the  plauks  against  the  timbers  till 
they  are  fastened  by  bolts.  spikes,  and  treenails. 

wring-Staff,  s.  A  strong  bar  of  wood  used  in 
applying  wring-bolts  for  the  purpose  of  setting-to 
the  planks. 

wring -Sr,  *rlng-er,  s.    [Eng.  wring,  v.;  -er.] 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  One  who  wrings. 

"One,  Mrs.  Quickly,  is  in  the  manner  of  his  nurse,  his 
laundress,  his  washer,  and  his  irmif/er." — Shakesp. : 
Merry  Wive*  of  Window,  i.  2. 

(2)  A  wringing-machine  (q.  v.}. 
*2.  Fig. :  An  extortioner. 

wring -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.    [  WRING,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  An  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  wrings ;  the  state  of  being 
wrung. 

"  That  wringing  of  the  hands."— Knox:  Essays,  No.  160. 

*2.  A  sharp  pain. 

"To  mitigate  the  torment  and  wringing  of  the 
oholique." — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xv.,  ch.  xxi. 

wrlnglng-wet,  a.  So  wet  as  to  require  wringing 
out,  or  that  water  can  be  wrung  out. 

"  A  poore  fisherman  .  .  .  new  come  from  his  boat 
with  his  clothes  wringing-wet" — Hooker:  Sermon  on  Jude. 

wringing-machine,  s.  A  machine  or  apparatus 
for  wringing  or  pressing  water  out  of  anything, 
especially  an  apparatus  for  pressing  water  from 
clothes  after  they  have  been  washed. 

•wrliig  -If ,  *wrlng-lye,  adv.  [Eng.  wring;  -ii/.] 
In  a  twisted  manner  or  fashion. 

"Three  showes  wi-inglfie  writhen." 

Stani/hurst:  Concfites,  p.  137. 

wrln-kle  (l),  »wrln-ole,  *wrine-kle,  *wrin- 
kel,  *wrin-kil, *wryn-kyl,  s.  [Properly=a  little 
twist,  a  slight  distortion,  causing  uuevenness ;  a 
dimin.  form  from  A.  S.  wringan=ta  press,  to  wring 
(q.  v.) ;  cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  wrfnckel=a  wrinkle ; 
wrinckelen  =  to  wrinkle ;  wrtngen  —  to  writhe,  to 
twist,  to  wring;  Dan.  rynke=&  wrinkle,  pucker, 
gather,  fold;  rynke=to  wrinkle;  Swedish  rynka 
(s.  &  v.) ;  Ger.  runzel=n  wrinkle ;  runzeln=to  wrin- 
kle, to  frown.] 

1.  A  small   ridge   or  prominence,  or   a   furrow, 
caused   by  the  shrinking  or   contraction  of   any 
smooth  surface ;  a  corrugation,  a  crease,  a  fold. 
"  Behold  what  wrinkles  I  have  earn'd." 

Cowpfr:  To  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden. 
*2.  A  ripple. 

"  Some  fell  in  the  gulf,  which  received  the  sprinkles 
With  a  thousand  circling  wrinkles." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxxiii. 

wrln -kle  (2),*.  [A  dimin.  from  A.  S.  wrenc=& 
trick.]  [WRENCH.]  A  short,  pithy  piece  of  infor- 
mation or  advice ;  a  valuable  hint  or  bit  of  instruc- 
tion as  to  a  course  to  be  pursued ;  a  new  or  good 
idea;  a  device.  (Colloq.) 

"It  is  one  of  the  incidents  out  of  which  many  folk  may 
get  a  twinkle."— Field,  Oct.  8,  1885. 

wrln  -kle,  v.  t.  &  i.    [WRINKLE  (!),».] 

A.  Trans. :  To  form  or  cause  wrinkles  in  ;  to  con- 
tract into  furrows  and  prominences ;  to  corrugate, 
to  furrow,  to  crease,  to  make  rough  and  uneven. 

"A  keen  north  wind  that,  blowing  dry, 
Wrinkled  the  face  of  deluge." 

Milton:  P.  L.,ii.  843. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  contracted  into  wrinkles; 
to  shrink  into  furrows  and  ridges. 

wrln-kled  (le  as  el), pa. par.  &a.  [WRINKLE, 
verb.'] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:    Marked    with    wrinkles  or  fur- 
rows. 

"  Wrinkled  and  furrow'd  with  habitual  thought." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

II.  Bot.:  (1)  [RUGOSE];  (2)  [CORRUGATED.] 
wrinkled-liornbill,  s. 

Ornith.:  Cranorrhinus  corrugatwi.  The  genus, 
which  has  four  species,  is  from  the  Oriental  and 
Australian  regions;  casque  high,  keel-shaped, 
nearly  half  the  length  of  the  bill,  and  corrugated 
laterally. 
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*wrln  -kle-f  ull,  <i.  [Eng.  wrinkle  (1),  s. ;  -full.'} 
Full  of  wrinkles,  wrinkled. 

"  She  mends  her  face's  terinklefull  defections." 

Sv/r-'-.s-^r:  Tlie  Drc<i;i.  Vl'l. 

*wrln  -kl?,  a.  [Eng.  v-rinkl(e).  s.:  -//.  1  Some- 
what wrinkled  ;  having  a  tendency  to  become  wrin- 
kled, puckered,  or  creasy. 

"  Giving  occasional,  dry,  trri»W"iy  indications  of  cry. 
ing." — G.  Eliot:  Middlemarch,  ch.  xxxii. 

Wrls-berg,  s.    [See  def.  and  compouis  > 
anatomist,  discoverer, or  describer  of  the  cartilages, 
ganglion,  and  nerve  called  after  him. 

H  (1)  Cartilages  of  Wrisberg: 

Anat.:  Two  very  small,  soft,  yellowish,  cartilag- 
inous bodies  placed  one  on  each  side  in  tin-  fold  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  extending  from  the  summit 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  to  the  epiglottis.     1 
occasion  small  elevations  of  the  mucous  n 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  cartilage  (if  Sautorioi. 
They  are  called  also  from  their  form  the  I'uneifoni 
cartilages.     (Quain.} 

(2)  Ganglion  of  Wriiberg : 

Anat.:  A  small  ganglion  frequently  found  at  tb* 
point  of  union  of  some  nerves  in  the  superficial  car- 
diac plexus  of  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

(3)  Kerve  of  Wrisberg : 

Anat.:    The  smaller  internal  cutaneous  n 
plying  the  integument  of  the  upper  arm  in  its  inner 
and  posterior  aspect. 

wrist,    *wreste,    *wriste,   *wlrat,    *wryst, 
•wyrste,  s.    [A.  S.  irrist,  tin:  lull  form  beii 
i«n'sf=that  which  turns  the  hand  about;  p.rob.  • 
wridhst,   and  formed  from   wridhen,  past  part,  of 
wridfta»=to  writhe,  to  twist,  with  suff.  -«t :  >-»CT. 
with  O.  Fries,  wriust,  wrist,  icerst=a  wri 
wirt«s<=hand-wrist,/o<Mir»w?=foot-wrist  or 
Low  Ger.  wrist ;  Icel.  rist= the  instep,  from  ridhi 
pa.  par.  of  ridha=to  twist;  Dan.  &  Sw. 
instep, from  vride,vrida=tc> twist ;  Ger.  rts£  =  inat«t, 
wrist.]    [WREST,  WRITHE.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  joint  by  which  the  hand  is 
united  to  the  arm,  and  by  means  of  which  the  hand 
moves  on  the  forearm ;  the  carpus  (q.  v.). 

"  He  that  speaks  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrist." 

Shakes?.:  King  John,  iv.  It 

II.  Machinery: 

1.  A  stud  or  pin  projecting  from  a  wheel.  audt< 
which  a  pitman  or  connecting-rod  is  attached.  T 
wrist  and  so  much  of  the  radius  of  the  wheel  consti- 
tute a  crank. 

2.  The  pin  of  a  crank  to  which  the  pitman  is  at- 
tached. 

wrist-drop, «. 

Pathol.:  The  hanging  down  of  the  hands  by  their 
own  weight  when  the  arms  are  outstretched, 
arises  from  the  paralysis  of  the  extensor  muscles 
of  the  hands  and  fingers,  and  often  appears  in  lead- 
palsy  (q.  v.). 

wrist-Joint,  s. 

Anat.:  The  radio-carpal  articulation  formed  be- 
tween the  radius  and  the  triangular  hbro-cartilage 
above,  and  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform, 
bones  below.  The  superior  surface  is  concave  both 
transversely  and  from  before  backward,  the  infe- 
rior one  is  convex  in  both  directions ;  the  former  i* 
divided  by  linear  elevations  into  three  parts.  It} 
has  an  anterior,  a  posterior,  and  two  lateral  llga< 
ments.  The  flexion  is  produced  mainly  by  the  rad 
ial  and  ulnar  flexors  of  the  carpus,  its  extension  bjj 
the  extensors  of  the  carpus. 

wrist-link,  s.  A  link  with  connected  buttons 
for  the  wristband  or  cuff. 

wrist-pin,  s. 

Mach. :  A  pin  passing  through  the  axis  of  a  wrisr 
connection.  [WRIST.  II.] 

wrlst'-band,  s.     [Eng.   wrist,   and  6aiid.]    Th. 
band  or  part  of  the  sleeve,  especially  of  a  si 
sleeve,  which  covers  the  wrist. 

wrist  -let,  s.    [Eng.  wrist,  and  diminutive  suffi:) 

1.  An  elastic  bandlet  worn  round  a  lady's  wrist  !•; 
confine  the  upper  part  of  a  glove. 

2.  A  bracelet. 

"A  siren  lithe  and  debonair, 
With  wristlets  woven  of  scarlet  beads. 

T.  B.  Aldrich:  Pampina.  j 

3.  A  handcuff. 

"  Two  or  three  of  the  party  wearingblack  dresses  insteai 
of  gray,  with  leg  irons  as  well  as  wristlets,  to  show  tl 
they  were  bad-conduct  men." — London  Daily  Telegra^i, 

4.  A  knitted  cuff,  worn  for  comfort. 

writ,  *.     [A.  S.  gervjrit,  writ=&  writing,  froi 
writen,  pa.  par.  of  writan=to  write  (q.  v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  That  which  is  written ;  a  writing. 

"This  fatal  writ, 
The  complot  of  this  timeless  tragedy." 

Shakesf..-  Titus  Andronicus,  u.  S- 


fate.     fat.    fare,    amidst,    what.    fall,    father;     w«.    w8t,    heTe,    camel,     her.     thSre;     pine,    pit,     sire,    sir,    marine;     g6.    p6' 
or.     wore,    wolf,     wSrk.     whS,    sfin;     mute,    cub.     cure,    unite,    cur.    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     as,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a. 


writ 

2.  Specif,  applied  to  the  Scriptures  or  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

"  Holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgment  shown  '* 

SlMkexp.:  All's  Well.  ii.  L 

*3.  A  formal  instrument  or  writing  of  any  kind. 

II.  Lav :  A  precept  issued  by  some  court  or  magis- 
trate in  the  name  of  the  government,  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government,  or  that  of  the  state  or 
people  of  the  state,  vested  with,  in  any  case,  the 
supreme  authority,  and  addressed  to  some  public 
officer  or  private  person,  commanding  him  to  some 
particular  act  therein  specified.  Writs  were  divided 
mto  original  and  judicial.  The  former  issued  out 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  gave  authority  to  the 
courts  in  which  they  were  returnable  to  proceed 
with  the  cause;  these  writs  are  now  abolished. 
Judicial  writs  are  such  as  are  issued  in  pursuance 
of  a  decree,  judgment,  or  order  of  thecourt  in  which 
the  cause  is  ponding.  The  different  kinds  of  writs 
were  formerly  very  numerous,  but  many  have  been 
abolished.  The  most  important  are  described  in 
this  work  under  the  heads:  CAPIAS  ERROR.HABEAS 
CORPUS,  MANDAMUS,  PROHIBITION,  SUBPOSNA,  &c. 
There  are  also  Writs  of  Election  for  members  of 
parliament,  &c.,  addressed  to  the  sheriff  or  other 
returning  officer. 

*'  No  royal  writ  had  summoned  the  Convention  which 
recalled  Charles  II."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

'writ,  pret.  &pa.par.  ofv.    [WRITE.] 
*wrlt-a-bir-I-tf ,  s.    [English  writ(e) ;  -ability.] 

Readiness  or  ability  to  write. 
"You  see  by  my  writabiUtu         .    .    that  my   pen  has 

Btill  a  colt's  tooth  ]etl."  —  Walpole:  Letters.  Iv.  466. 

*writ -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  terif(e);  -able.~\  Capable 
of  being  written  down. 

"  The  talk  was  by  no  means  writable." — l/.n'.  Jf  Arblay: 
Diary,  ii.  168. 

*writ  -a-tlve,  a.  [Formed  from  write  in  imita- 
tion of  talkative.']  Given  to  writing,  disposed  or 
inclined  to  write. 

*'  Increase  of  years  makes  men  more  talkative  but  less 
wHtative." — Pope:  Letter  to  Swift. 

write  (pa.  t.  "writ,  *wroot,  wrote;  pa.  par.  "writ, 
*y-wnte,*u>ritte,  written,  *wryten),v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
writan  (pa.  t.  wrdt,  pa.  par.  writen)  =  to  write,  to 
inscribe  (orig.  =  to  score,  to  engrave) ;  cogn.  with 
O.  S.  writan= to  cut,  to  injure,  to  write ;  Dut.  rijten= 
to  tear,  to  split  ;Icel.  rite  (pa.  t.  reit,  pa.  par.  ritinn) 
=  to  scratch,  to  cut.  to  write;  Sw.  rtte=to  draw, to 
delineate;  O.  H.  Ger.  rizaii=to  cut,  to  tear,  to 
split,  to  draw  or  delineate ;  Ger.  reissen  (pa.  t.  riss, 
pa.  par.  gerissen).  The  original  sense  was  that  of 
cutting  or  scratching  with  a  sharp  instrument ; 
hence,  to  engrave;  cf.  Goth.  icr»(s=a  stroke  made 
with  a  pen.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  form  or  trace  as  with  a  pen,  pencil,  or  the 
like,  on  paper  or  other  material,  or  by  a  graver  on 
wood,  &c. ;  as,  to  write  letters,  to  write  figures. 

2.  To  produce,  form,  or  make  by  tracing  legible 
characters   expressive   of  ideas ;  to   set   down  or 
express  in  letters  or  words ;  to  trace  or  set  down  by 
means  of  a  pen,  pencil,  or  other  instniment  the 
constituent  signs,  characters,  or  words  of. 

"To  cipher  what  is  writ  in  learned  books." 

Shatcesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  811. 

3.  To  make  known,  express,  disclose,  announce, 
communicate,  or  convey  by  means  of  characters 
formed  by  the  pen,  &c. 

"  I  choose  to  write  the  thing  I  dure  not  speak." 

Prior. 

4.  To  cover  with  characters  representing  words. 
"Till  she  have  writ  a  sheet  of  paper."—  Shakesp.:  Much 

Ado,  ii.  3. 

5.  To  compose  and  produce  as  an  author. 
"Bead  here  and  wonder:  Fletcher  writ  the  play." 

Beaum.  &  flet.:  Elder  Brother.    (To  the  Reader.) 

6.  To  designate  by  or  in  writing;  to  style  in  writ- 
ing ;  to  entitle,  to  declare. 

"  Write  me  down  an  ass." — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  iv.  2. 

7.  To  compose ;  to  be  in  the  habit  of  writing ;  as, 
•to  write  a  good  or  bad  style. 

*8.  To  claim  as  a  title ;  to  call  one's  self. 

"  I  write  man."— Shakesp.:  All's  Well,ii.3. 
[I.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  make  known  by  signs ;  to  show,  to  manifest. 

"Dimly  writ  or  difficult  to  spell  " 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  811. 

2.  To  impress  deeply  or  durably ;  to  imprint  deeply 
forcibly ;  to  engrave. 

"  Whose  memory  is  written  on  the  earth. 
With  yet  appearing  blood." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 
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B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  form  or  trace  characters  with  a  pen,  pencil, 
or  other  instrument,  upon  paper  or  other  material ; 
to  perform  the  act  of  tracing  or  forming  characters 
so  as  to  represent  sounds  or  ideas. 

"  Write  till  your  ink  be  dry." 

Sliakesp.;  Two  Oentlemen,  Hi.  2. 

2.  To  be  regularly  or  customarily  employed,  occu- 
pied, or  engaged  in  writing,  copying,  or  drawing  up 
documents,  accounts,  book-keeping,  or  the  like;  to 
follow  the  business,  occupation,  or  profession  of  a 
clerk,  amanuensis,  secretary,  book-keeper,  &c. 

3.  To  combine  or  compose  ideas  and  express  them 
on  paper  for  the  information,  instruction,  or  enjoy- 
ment of  others  ;  to  be  engaged  in  literary  work ;  to 
compose   or   produce  articles,  books,  &c.,  as   an 
author. 

"I  lived  to  write,  and  wrote  to  live." 

Rogers:  Italy;  A  Character,  16. 

4.  To  conduct  epistolary  correspondence ;  to  cor- 
respond by  means  of  letters ;  to  communicate  infor- 
mation by  letter,  or  the  like ;  as,  I  will  write  to  you 
shortly. 

*5.  To  declare. 

"  I  will  write  against  it." — Shakesp. :  Mitch  Ado,  tv.  1. 
If  1.  To  write  down : 

(1)  To  trace  or  form  with  the  pen,  pencil,  or  other 
instrument  j  to  record,  as,  to  write  down  anything 
from  dictation. 

(2)  To  depreciate  the  character,  reputation,  or 
quality  of  by  writing  unfavorably  concerning:  to 
criticize  unfavorably ;  to  put  an  end  to  by  writing 
against ;  as,  to  write  down  a  play. 

2.  To  writeoff:  To  note  or  record  the  deduction, 
canceling,  or  removing  of;  as,  to  write  off  a  bad 
debt. 

3.  To  write  out: 

(1)  To    make   a    copy   or    transcription    of:   to 
copy,  to  transcribe ;  especially  to  make  a  fair  or 
complete  copy  of  from  a  rough  draft. 

(2)  To  exhaust  the  ideas  or  power  of  producing 
valuable  literary  work  by  too  much  writing.   (Used 
reflexively  ;  as,  He  has  written  himself  out.) 

4.  To  write  up : 

(1)  To  commend,  heighten,  or  raise  the  reputa- 
tion, character,  quality,  or   value  of   by  written 
reports  or  criticisms ;  to  bring  into  public  notice  or 
estimation  by  favorable  criticisms  or  accounts  of; 
as,  to  write  up  a  play  or  author. 

(2)  To  give  the  full  details  of  in  writing;  to  elab- 
orate :  to  work  up ;  to  set  down  on  paper  with  com- 
pleteness of  detail,  fullness,  elaborateness,  or  the 
like ;  as,  to  write  up  a  report  or  account  from  notes 
or  outlines. 

(3)  To  complete  the  transcription  or  inscription 
of;  specifically,  in  bookkeeping,  to  make  the  requi- 
site entries  in  up  to  date ;  to  post  up ;  as,  to  write 
up  a  trader's  books. 

*wrlte,  s.    [WRITE,  v.]    Writing ;  handwriting. 
"  It  was  a  slmrl ,  but  a  well-written  letter,  in  a  fair  hand 
of  write." — Gait:  Annals  of  the  Parish,  ch.  i. 

*write-of-hand,  s.    Handwriting.    (Prov.) 

"A  could  wish  that  a'd  learned  write  of  hand."— Mrs. 
Oashell:  Sylvia's  Lovers,  ch.  xliii. 

*wrlt-ee  ,  s.  [Bug.  writ(e) ;  -ee.]  The  person  to 
whom  a  written  document  is  addressed ;  and  so  the 
reader. 

"There  is  ever  a  proportion  between  the  writer's  wit 
and  the  writee's." — Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  ziv.  (Com- 
ment.) 

writ  -er,  subxt,  [A.  S.  writers,  from  writan—to 
write  (q.  v.).l  One  who  writes;  one  who  has  writ- 
ten, or  is  in  tqe  habit  of  writing.  Specifically — 

1.  One  who  is  skilled  in  penmanship ;  one  whose 
occupation  consists  chiefly  in  using  the  pen,  as  a 
clerk,  an  amanuensis,  a  scribe;  more  especially  a 
title  given — 

(1)  To  clerks  in  the  service  of  the  late  East  India 
Company. 

(2)  To  temporary  copying  clerks  in  the  dovern- 
ment  offices. 

2.  A  member  of  the  literary  profession:  an  author, 
a  journalist,  or  the  like ;  as,  a  writer  for  the  press ; 
a  writer  of  novels. 

3.  In   Scotland    a  term  loosely  applied  to  law- 
agents,  solicitors^  attorneys,  or  the  like,  and  some- 
times to  their  principal  clerks. 

IT  *(1)  Writer  of  the  tallies:  An  official  who 
entered  the  amounts  of  the  tallies,  or  notched 
sticks,  formerly  used  as  a  means  of  keeping  the 
accounts  of  the  Exchequer.  [TALLY,  s.] 

(2)   Writer  to  the  signet :    [SlGXET.] 

writer's  cramp,  writer's  paralysis,  s. 

Patliol.:  Scrivener's  palsy  (q.  v.). 

*writ -er-ess,  s.  [Eng.  writer;  -ess.']  A  female 
writer  or  author. 

"  Remember  it  henceforth,  ye  wrfteresses,  there  is  no 
such  word  as  authoresses." — Thackeray:  Miscelt.,  ii.  470. 

*wrlt'-§r-llng,  subst.  [.Eng.  writer ;  dimin.suff. 
-lino.]  A  potty  writer ;  a  poor  or  sorry  writer  or 
author. 


writing 

wrlt'-er-Shlp,  s.  [English  writer;  -ship.]  The- 
office  or  positiOD  of  a  writer. 

"  The  vacancies  to  be  filled  were  in  eight  wrlterships  in 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  India."—  Scribner'i- 
Magazine,  June,  1877,  p  244. 

IT  The  word  is  generally  used  in  connection  with 
Indian  appointments. 

writhe,  *wretlie,  *writh-en,  *wryth-en  (pa.  t. 
writhed,  "wroth,  fa.,  par.  writhed,*writhen),v.  t.  &  i. 
[Lat.  wridhan=to  twist,  to  wind  about  (pa.  t. 
wrddh,  pa.  par.  wridhen) ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  rldha 
(for  vridha,  pa.  t.  reidh,  pa.  par.  ridhinn) ;  Danish 
wide;  Sw.  vrida=to  wring,  twist,  turn,  wrest; 
O.  H.  Ger.  ridan;  M.H.Ger.  riden.  From  the  same 
root  as  Latin  verto=to  turn,  and  English  worth,  v. 
From  writhe  are  derived  wrath,  wroth,  wreath, 
wrest,  and  wrist.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

*1.  To  twist  with  violence. 

"  The  younger  crept 

Near  the  closed  cradle  where  an  infant  slept. 
•    And  writhed  his  neck."  Parnell:  Hermit,  152. 

f2,  To  distort. 

"  Her  mouth  she  writhed,  her  forehead  taught  to  frown.** 
Dryden:  Theocritus;  Idyll,  xxiii. 

*3.  To  turn  as  in  pain  or  distress. 

"  The  mighty  father  heard; 
And  writhed  his  look  toward  the  royal  walls." 

Surrey:  Virgile;  ASneis  iv. 

•II.  Fig. :  To  pervert,  to  wrest,  to  misapply. 

"The  reason  which  he  yieldeth,  showeth  the  least  part 
of  his  meaning  to  be  that  whereunto  his  words  ar» 
writhed."— Hooker:  lEccles.  Polity. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  twist  the  body  about,  as  in  pain;  as,  He 
ivrithed  in  agony. 

*2.  To  turn  away. 

"Doest  thou  looke  after,  that  Ohrist  should  heare  thee, 
when  thou  callest  him  father,  when  thou  writhest  away 
from  the  step-children,  calling  thee  mother?" — Vives: 
Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xii. 

*3.  To  twist  or  twine  one's  self. 
*4.  To  advance  by  vermicular  motion  ;  to  wiggle. 
"Lissome  Vivien,  holding  by  his  heel, 
Writhed  toward  him,  slided  up  his  knee  and  sat." 
Tennyson:  Vivien,  88. 

*wrl,h-el,  *writh-le,  v.  t.  [Eng.  writhe;  fre- 
quent, suff.  -el,  -le.~\  To  wrinkle. 

"  The  skin  that  was  white  and  smooth  is  turned  tawnie- 
and  writhel'd."—Bp.  Hall:  St.  Paul's  Combat. 

*wrlth'-en,  *writh-un,  a.  [WRITHE.]  Twisted, 
twined. 

"  Vengeance,  ye  powers  (he  cries),  and  thou  whose  hand: 
Aims  the  red  bolt,  and  hurla  the  writhen  brand!" 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xii.  446. 

writ  -Ing,  *wryt-ing,  *wryt-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a. 
&  s.  [WRITE,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  art  or  act  of  writing ;. 
used  for  writing. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  actor  artof  forming  letters  and  charactere 
on  paper,  parchment,  wood,  stone,  or  other  material, 
for  the  purpose  of  recording  ideas  or  of  communi- 
cating them  to  others  by  visible  signs. 

H  Writing  may  be  divided  into  ideographic  and 
phonographic,  i.  e.,  into  signs  representing  the 
things  symbolized  bywords,  and  signs  representing 
sounds— that  is,  words  themselves.  In  Egyptian. 
hieroglyphs  we  have  ideographs  and  phonographs 
mixed  together ;  and  the  same  thing  occurs  in  the 
Mexican  picture-writing.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  art  of  writing  was  introduced  to  the  west- 
ern nations  by  the  Phoenicians  about  1500  B.  C. 
Their  system  was  probably  based  on  the  Egyptian. 
The  Egyptians  had  three  distinct  kinds  of  writing- 
—the  hieroglyphic,  the  hieratic,  and  the  enchorial 
or  demotic.  (See  these  words.)  The  Greeks  at  first 
wrote  from  right  to  left;  next  they  adopted  a 
method  called  boustrophedon,  from  the  motion  of 
the  ox  in  plowing— that  is,  alternately  from  right 
to  left,  and  from  left  to  right.  Writing  from  left  to 
right  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  time  of 
Homer  by  Pronapides  of  Athens.  In  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  writing  the  words  were  not  separated 
by  spaces,  and  no  punctuation  marks  were  used.  In 
medieeval  MSS.  a  variety  of  styles  were  used  in  dif- 
ferent epochs  and  countries,  and  for  different  uses. 
[MAJUSCULE,  MiNtractTLE.]  Uncial  letters  prevai led 
from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  century.  [UNCIAL.} 
The  Gothic  cursive  was  introduced  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Modern 
German  alphabet  was  also  introduced  about  the 
same  time.  The  Norman  style  came  in  with  the 
Conqueror.  The  English  court  hand,  an  adaptation 
of  Saxon,  prevailed  from  the  sixteenth  century  to 
the  reign  of  George  II.,  when  its  use  was  legally 


oil,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     Bin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  -  bel.      del. 


writing-ball 

abolished.  There  arc  no  traces  of  writing  in  Britain 
previous  to  the  Roman  period.  The  Runic  alpha- 
iwt,  used  for  many  centuries  in  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Iceland,  was  based  on  the  Roman.  Chinese 
characters  are  syllabic,  and  as  Chinese  words  are 
monosyllables,  they  are  strictly  ideographic.  Their 
system  is  said  to  con  tain  40.000  characters.  Sanscrit 
possesses  the  most  perfect  known  alphabet ;  its  con- 
sonants number  forty-three  and  its  vowel  signs 
fourteen.  It  is  written  from  left  to  right.  [CUNEI- 
FORM. OGHAM,  PHONETIC.  RUNIC,  SHORTHAND.] 
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written-lichen,  s. 

Bot.:  Opegrapha  scrip/a.    [OPEGEAPHA.] 
*wrlz  -zled,  a.    [Prob.  for  irristltd,  from  wriit 
or  wrest.']    Wrinkled. 

"Her  vjrizzltd  skin,  as  rough  as  maple  rind, 
So  scabby  was,  that  would  have  loath'd  all  woman- 
kind." Sprnser:  t'.  Q.,  I.  viii.  47. 

Wroe  -Ite§,  s.  pi.    [See  def .] 

Church  Hist. :  The  followers  ot  -Tohn  Wroe,  who 
died  in  Australia  on  February  6.  ISft.    They  arose 


wrongly 


2.  That  which  is  written;  anything  written  or  aooat  1323.    In  1859  appeared  their  symbolical  work 

expressed  in  letters ;  as—  entitled  "  The  Life  and  Journal  of  John  Wroe,  with 

(1)  An  inscription.  Divine   Communications  to  him."    They  are   also 

"And  Pilate  wrote  a  title,  and  put  it  on  the  cross.    And  called  Christian  Israelites, 
the  writing  was,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  King  of  the  Jews." 
— John  iii.  19. 


*WTOk-en,  pa.  par.  of  r.    [WREAK,) 


(2)  A  literary  or  other  composition;  a  manu-  wrong,  *wrang,  *wronge, ,  o.,  adi:  &  s.  [A.  S. 
iript,  a  book,  a  pamphlet.  (Generally  in  the  wra)w=pervertedor  wrung  aside,  from  roroug^pa. 
lural  1  *•  °'  wringan= to  wring  (q.  v.) ;  (of.  Lat.  tortus, 

,  t  th  from  forguto=to  twist,  to  wring)  ;cogn.  with  ™ 

wronff=sour,  harsh,  from  wrmoeji=to  wring  ; 

rangr=awry,    wrong,  unjust ;  TJan.  vrang=w 


plural 

"Time  had  thrown  the  writings  of  many  poets 
river  of  oblivion." — Drydfn:  Cleomenes.     (Kp.  Ded. 


with  Dut. 
Icel. 
.  angr=awry,    wrong,  unjust;  Dan.  rran0=wrong 

(3)  Any  legal  instrument,  as  a  deed,  a  receipt,  a    (a) ;  Sw.  vr(lng= perverse.    The  word  occurs  first  as 
bond,  an  agreement,  &c.  a  substantive  in  the  A.  S.  Chronicle,  an.  1124.  J 

"A  carrion  Death,  within  whose  empty  eye, 
There  is  a  written  scroll!  I'll  read  thewritina." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  I'fnice,  ii.  1. 

(4)  A  letter,  a  note. 


A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Twisted,  crooked;  as,  a  wrong  nose. 


life :  Levit.  xxi.  19.) 
2.  No 


(Wye- 


v-, , 4,.  Not  physically  right;  not  fit  or  suitable;  not 

*3.  That  which  is  expressed  or  stated  in  a  book  or    appropriate  for  use ;  not   adapted   to   the  end  or 
the  like  :  an  account.  purpose ;  not  according  to  rule,  requirement,  wish, 

"  But  that  sayinge  disagreeth  to  the  icrytynge  of  Eu-     design  or  the  like ;  not  that  which  is  intended  or 
tropins,  for  the  countre  of  Spayne  was  not  subdued  by    desired  to  be. 

hym  tyll  after  that  he  was  Emperour."—  Fabyan. •  Cronycle,         <.j    have    airected    you    to   wrouj   places."— Shakesp.: 
«h.  Ivi.  Merry  Wives,  Hi.  1. 

4.  Manner  or  style  of  writing ;  as,  That  is  not  his       3  jsiot  morauy  right ;  not  according  to  the  divine 
writing.  or  moral  law ;  deviating  from  rectitude ;  not  equita- 

1f  -4)i  obligatory  writing:  ble,  fair,  or  just ;  unjust. 

"  For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  bigots  fight: 
He  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  306. 

4.  Not   in  accordance  with    the  facts  or  truth; 


Lain:  A  bond  (q.  v.). 

writing-ball,  s.  An  electric  printing  apparatus, 
consisting  of  a  half-sphere  of  gun-metal,  resting 

with  its  convex  side  upward  on  a  frame,  and  pierced       ,..,„„   lu  „„„„.„„„„,   „, 

with  radial  apertures  to  the  number  of  nfty-two,  in    f  aise  mistaken,  inaccurate,  incorrect. 

SS-pSS?  $£ MKt^  rtt  "".false  ™>~>ttSZ*SS££.  i,  L 

torn,  upon  which  is  engraved  a  letter,  hgure,  or 

punctuation  mark.  The  pistons  are  worked  by  the  5.  Holding  erroneous  notions  or  views  in  matters 
finger?  and  when  depressed  are  raised  by  spiral  of  doctrine,  opinion,  or  fact ;  mistaken ;  in  error; 
«tnrine>«  as.  I  thought  so,  but  I  was  wrong. 

6.  Unjust,  illegitimate. 
"If  his  cause  be  wrong."—  Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  1. 

B.  As  adv.:   In  a  wrong  manner;  wrongly,  un- 


writing-book,  «.    A  blank  paper  book,  generally 
ruled,  for  practice  in  penmanship ;  a  copy-book. 


writing-case,  subst. 
portfolio. 


A  portable  writing-desk  or 


justly,  amiss. 

"The  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong." 

Pope:  Danciad,  iv.  188. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  That  which  is  wrong  or  not  right ;  a  state,  con-    wro 


wrong-doing,  s.  The  doimj  or  committing  of 
any  wrong;  evil-doing;  behavior  the  opposite  of 
that  which  is  right. 

*wrong-incensed, «.  Smarting  under  a  sense  of 
wrong.  (Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  ii.  1.) 

*wrong- timed,  a.  Said  or  done  at  a  wronger 
inopportune  time ;  ill-timed. 

wrong,  v.  t.  &  i.    [WRONG,  a.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  treat  with  injustice ;  to  do  wrong  to ;  to  de- 
prive of  some  right,  or  to  withhold  some  act  of  jus- 
tice   from ;  to    deal    harshly,  cruelly,    or   unfairly 
with;  to  hurt,  to  harm,  to  oppress,  to  disgrace,  to 
offend. 

"A  virtuous  gentlewoman  deeply  wronged." 

Tennyson:   Vivien,  760. 

2.  To  do  injustice  to  by  imputation;  to  impute 
evil  unjustly  to. 

"  I  rather  choose, 

To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  you, 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  honorable  men." 

Shakesp.;  Julius  Cceaar,  iii.  2. 

*3,  To  offend ;  to  give  offense  or  affront  to. 

"  What  does  Master  Fenton  here  ? 
You  'r,-<>ii'{  me,  sir,  thus  still  to  haunt  my  house, 
I  told  you,  sir,  my  daughter  is  disposed  of." 

Shakeap..-  Merry   Wives,  iii.  4. 

*4.  To  disgrace. 

"  Be  contented,  you  wrong  yourself  too  much."— 
Shakeap.:  Merry  Wives,  iii.  8. 

II.  Naut.;  To  outsail  (a  ship)  by  becalming  her 

sails. 

"  They  observed  they  wronged  her  so  much,  they  would 
go  round  her  if  they  pleased." — Johnson-  Ckryxat,  i.  52. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  do  wrong. 

"  For  whan  that  holy  chnrche  wrongeth, 
I  not  what  other  thyng  shall  right." 

Gowei-    C.  A.,  ii. 

*wrong  e"r,  s.  [Eng.  wrong,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
wrongs;  one  who  does  wrong  or  injury  to  another 
in  any  way. 

"  Hold,  shepherd,  hold;  learn  not  to  be  a  wronger 
Of  your  word;  was  not  your  promise  laid?" 

Ji'-'intH.  <£Flet.:  Faithful  Shepherdess,  iv. 

wrong  -  f  ul,  *wronge  -  full,  "wrong- fu  11, 
*wronge-fulle,  «.  [Eng.  wrong ;  -full.]  Injurious, 
unjust,  wrong ;  not  rounded  on  right  or  justice. 

"Another  casuist,  somewhat  less  austere,  pronounced 
that  a  government,  wrongful  in  its  origin,  might  become 
a  settled  government  after  the  lapse  of  a  century."— 
JMacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  zvii. 


wrSng  -ful-lf ,  adv.    [Eng.  wrongful .'-(//.]    In  a 
rongful  manner ;  contrary  to  justice  or  fairness; 


writing-chambers,  s.  pi.    Apartments  occupied 
by  lawyers  and  their  clerks,  &c. 

writing-desk. s.    A  desk  with  a  broad,  sloping  nt  „„„,„  „ & «-,, , 

top,  used  for  writing  on  :  also,  a  portable  case  con-  dition,    or    instance  in  which  there  is  something    unjustly,  unfairly ;  illegally. 

taming  writing  materials ;  a  writing-case.  which  is  not  right.     (Used  without  an  article.)  "He  was,  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  King  in  possession." 

writing-frame,  8.    Writing-frames  for  the  blind        "  it  is  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  which    —  Xacaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xU. 

consist  ota  frame  in  which  a  sheet  of  paper  may  be  is  the  measure  of  right  or  wrong."— Bentham.  wrong  -ful-nSss,  fi.  [Eng.  wrongful;  -new.]  The 

placed,  and  a  horizontal  straight-edge,  which  forms       2.  A  wrong,  unfair,  or  unjust  act;  any  violation    quality  or  state  of  being  wrongful;  injustice, 

a  guide  for  the  hand  in  making  a  row  of  letters.  Of  Vi'ght  or  of  divine  or   human  law;    an    act   of       *wrSng -hSad  *.  &  a.    [English  wrong,  a.;  and 

The  line  being  completed,  the  straight-edge  is  low-  jQjustice;   a  breach  of   the   law  to  the  injury  of    /iejrf  i 

ered  one  notch,  and  forms  a  guide  for  the  next  line,  another,  whether  by  something  done  or  something 

and  so  on.  undone ;  an  injustice,  a  tresspass. 

Writing-Ink,  S.     [INK.]  "The  distinction   of  public  wrongs  from  private,  of 

writing  TnnRtPr  R      A  man  who  teachps  the  art  crimes    and    misdemeanors    from    civil  injuries,  seems 

writing-master,  s.    A  man  wno  teaciies  tneart  priucipai]y  to  consist  in  this:  that  private  wrongs,   or 

of  penmansmp.  £ivil  tnjarie8f  Bre  an  infringement  or  privation  of  the 

writing-paper,  s.     Paper  with   a  smoothed  and  civil    rights    which    belone    to    individuals,   considered 

sized  surface  so  as  to  be  adapted  for  writing  upon,  merely  as  individuals:  public  wrong's  or  crimes  and  mis- 


writing-SChool,  s.    A  school  or  academy  where    Sts  an?  duties  du 
penmanship  or  caligraphy  is  taught.  ered  as  a  community,  in  its  social  aggregate  capacity."— 

writing-table,  s. 


*l.  A  tablet.    [TABLET.] 

"He  asked  for  a  writing-table,  and  wrote,  saying,  His 
name  is  John."— Luke  i.  63. 

2.  A  table  used  for  writing  on,  having  generally 
a  desk  part,  drawers,  <fcc. 

writing-telegraph, «.  A  telegraphic  instrument 
which  sends  autographic  messages. 

wrlt'-ten,  *writte,  *wryt  en,  pa.  par.  &.  adj. 
t  WRITE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Reduced  to  writing;  committed   to 
paper,  Ac.,  with  pen  and  ink  or  other  material.  Op- 
posed to  oral  or  spoken. 

"Language  is  a  connection  of  audible  signs,  the  most 
apt  in  nature  for  communication  of  our  thoughts;  writ- 
ten language  is  a  description  of  the  said  audible  signs 
by  signs  visible." — Holder*  On  Language. 

*[  (1)  It  is  written: 

Script.:  It  is  stated  or  declared  in  Holy  Script- 
ure. 

"  It  is  written,  Thou  shall  worship  the  Lord  thy  God* 
and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve." — Matt.  iv.  10. 


A.  As  subst.:    A    person    of  a    misapprehending 
mind   and   an   obstinate  character;  a  pig-headed 
person. 

B.  -4s  adj. :  Wrongheaded,  obstinate,  perverse. 
"Much  do  I  suffer,  much,  to  keep  in  peace 

This  jealous,  waspish,  wrongheait,  rhyming  race." 
Pope:  Satires,  vi.  148. 

wrong -head-ed,  a.  [English  wronghead:  -«d.] 
Having  the  mind  or  brain  occupied  with  false  or 
wrong  notions  or  ideas;  especially,  perversely  and 
obstinately  wrong;  of  a  perverse  understanding; 
perverse,  crotchety. 

wrSng  -head-ed-ly*.  adv.  [Eng.  ivrongheaded; 
•ly.]  In  a  wrongheaded  or  perverse,  manner ;  per- 
versely, obstinately. 

wrong  -head-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wrongheaded; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wrongheaded ; 

(1)  Holding  a  wrong,  unjustifiable,  or  indefensible    perverseness,  perversity,  obstinacy. 
>sition  as  regards  another  person.  _  "Fidelity  to  opinions  and  to  friends  s 


Blackstone;  Commentaries,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  L 

3.  Any  injury,  mischief,  hurt,  damage,  or  pain. 

"For  thy  right  myself  will  bear  all  wrong." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  88. 

4.  An  insult,  a  disgrace. 

'"Tishe,  foul  creature,  that  hath  done  thee  wrong." 
Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  1,005. 

1.  In  the  wrong: 


posit 


rega 
Brother,  brother,  i 


ere  are  both  in  the  wrong." 
Gay.  Beggar's  Opera,  ii.  8. 

*(2)  In  error,  erroneously,  mistakably. 
"  Construe  Cassio's  smiles    .    .    .    quite  in  thewrong" 
Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  1. 

*2.  To  have  wrong :  To  suffer  injustice. 

''Cffisar  has  had  great  wrong.11 

Shakesp.  •  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  2. 

wrong-doer,  s. 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  One  who  injures  another  or  who 
does  wrong. 

"She  resolved  to  spend  all  her  years  in  bewailing  the 
wrong,  and  yet  praying  for  the  wrong-doer."— Sidney. 


(2)  Written  lav:  Law  as  contained  in  a  statute  or       2.  Law:  One  who  commits  a  tort  or  trespass;  a 


statutes  as  distinguished  from  unwritten  law. 


tort-feaser. 


leems  to  him  mere 

dullness  and  wrong headedness."  —  Mnc<iiil<nj-  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ii. 

*wr5ng  -less,  a.  [Eng.  wrong,  s. ;  -tess.]  Void 
of  or  free  from  wrong.  « 

*wr8ng  -less-ly*,  adv.  [English  wrongless;  -Jy.] 
Without  wrong  or  harm  to  anyone. 

"He  was  brother  to  the  fair  Helen  queen  of.  Corinth, 
and  dearly  esteemed  of  her  for  his  exceeding  good  parts, 
being  honorably  courteous,  and  wnniglessty  valiant." — 
Sidney.-  Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

wrong  -ly*.  adv.  [English  wrong,  a.;  -Iy.]  In  a 
wrong  manner ;  unjustly,  wrongfully,  erroneously. 

*'They  [madmen]  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  lost  the 
faculty  of  reasoning;  but  having  joined  together  some 
ideas  very  wrongly,  they  mistake  them  for  truths." — 
Locke:  Hum.  Understand.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 


ftte,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,     pdt, 
or,     Wore,    wplf,     w5rk,     whd,    sin;     mute,    cub,     cttre,    unite,    cur,    raie,    full;     try,     Sfrian.     »,     03  =  «;     ey  =  a.     qu  -  kw. 


wrongminded 

wr6Ag  -mind-ed,  a.  [Eng.  wrong,  and  minded.] 
Having  a  mind  wrongly  inclined;  entertaining  erro- 
neous or  distorted  views. 

*WTofig  -ness,  s.     [Eng.  wrong,  a. ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wrong;  error, 
wrongful  ness,  erroneousness. 

"Treating  those  with  much  regard,  who  are  pleased  to 
treat  God  with  none,  various  methods  may  be  found  of 
sometimes  plainly  declaring,  some  obliquely  intimating, 
the  manifold  wronf/ness  of  such  expressions."— Seeker: 
Sermons,  vol.  i.t  ser.  32. 

2.  A  fault ;  a  wrong  idea,  habit,  or  feeling. 

"  What  wrongnfssts  do  such  thoughts  produce  incur 
actions,  in  our  tempers,  in  our  behavior."—  Gilpin:  Ser- 
mons, vol.  i.,  ser.  10. 

wrong'-ous,  *wrong-eous,  a.  [A  corruption  of 
wrongtvise  (.q.  v.).J 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  Wrong,  unjust,  wrongful. 

"Every  wrong  must  be  judged  by  the  first  violent  and 
vrrongoutt  ground  whereupon  it  proceeds." — King  James 
to  Lord  Bacon,  July  25,  1617. 

2.  Law:  Not  right;  unjust;  illegal;  as,  wrongous 
imprisoument=falso  or  illegal  imprisonment. 

*wroAg  -wi§e,  *wrong-wls,  a.  [Formed  as  a 
converse  of  riqhteous=Tightvfise',  Sw.  rrd«gris= 
iniquitous.]  Wrong,  unjust,  iniquitous.  (Old  Eng. 
Homilies,  i.  175.) 

wrote,  pret.&pa.  par.  ofv.    [WRITE.] 

*WTOte,  v.  t,  or  z.  [A.  S.  wr6tan~to  grub  up,  to 
root  (q.  v.).]  Te  root,  dig,  or  grub  up  with  tho 
snout,  as  swine. 

"For  right  as  asowe  icroteth  in  every  ordure,  so  wroteth 
ehe  hire  beautee  in  stinking  ordure  of  sinnes."— Chaucer; 
Persones  Tale. 

wroth,  a.  [A.  S.  wrddh,  from  wrddh,  pa.  t.  of 
ivrldhan=to  writhe  (q.  v,) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wreed 
=cruel;Icel.  reidhr;  Dan.  vred;  M.  H.  Ger.  reit, 
reid= twisted,  curled.  The  original  meaning  was 
*wry'  or  distorted  or  perverted  in  one's  temper.] 
[WRATH,  WRITHE.]  Very  angry ;  much  exasperated ; 
wrathful. 

"Cain  was  very  wroth,  and  his  countenance  fell." — Gen- 
es is  iv.  6. 

wrought  (as  r&t),  *wraught,  *wroughte, 
*wrought,  pret.tpa.  par.  ofv.,  &  a.  [WoEK,  t?.] 

A.  As  pret.  &  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Language :  Worked,  performed,  done,  exe- 
cuted, labored,  formed. 

"  From  Waltham  beforesaid  to  Westmynster  thei  him 

brouht, 

Biside  his  fadere  is  laid  in  a  toumbe  wele  wrought." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  341. 

2.  Carp.  &  Mason. :  A  term  used  by  masons  and 
carpenters  in  contradistinction  to  rough. 

wrought -iron,  s.  Pig-iron  subjected  to  the  proc- 
ess of  puddling  (q.  v.). 
wriifig,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.    [WRING.] 
*wry,  *wri-en,  v.  i.  &  t.    [A.  S.  wrigian=to  drive, 
to  impel,  to  tend  or  bend  toward.     Wriggle  is  a 
frequent,    from    this   verb.    Cf.    Goth.    wraikw8= 
crooked.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  swerve,  move,  or  go   obliquely ;  to   go   or 
move  aside ;  to  turn  away. 

"Than  the  kyng  wryed  away  fro  hym."— Berners: 
Froissarfa  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  czlvii. 

2.  To  deviate  from  the  right  path  morally ;  to  go 
wrong  or  astray. 

"  These  wry  too  much  on  the  right  hand,  ascribing  to 
the  holy  scripture  such  kind  of  perfection  as  it  cannot 
have."—  Sandys. 

3.  To  writhe,  to  wriggle. 

"Then    talks    she   ten   times   worse,   and    wryes,  and 

wriggles, 
As  though  she  had  the  itch  (and  so  it  may  be)." 

Beaum.  *  Flet.;  Woman's  Prize,  Hi.  1. 

4.  To  slip,  slide,  or  move  away  from  the  proper 
position. 

" The  byehops  go  about  to  kepe  in  state  stil,  and  hold 
vp  the  decaied  partes  of  their  power  (whose  building  was 
naught,  and  therefore  hath  wryed  on  the  one  side  longe 
agoj."— Bp.  Gardner:  Of  True  Obedience,  fol.  53. 

5.  To  bend  or  wind;  to  move   in    a  winding   or 
meandering  course. 

"  As  when  a  nymph,  arising  from  the  land, 
Leadeth  a  dance  with  her  long  watery  train 
Down  to  the  sea,  ehe  wryes  to  every  hand." 

Vavies:  On  Dancing. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  writhe,  to  twist,  to  bend,  to  contort. 

"Like  s  man  fastened  by  his  thumbs  at  the  whipping- 
post, he wries  his  back  and  shrinks  from  the  blow,  though 
he  knows  he  cannot  get  loose."— Bp.  Taylor:  Dissuasive 
from  Popery,  bk.  ii.,  pt.  ii.  §  6. 

2.  To  distort,  to  wrest,  to  cause  to  deviate. 
"They  have  wrested  and  wryed  his  doctrine."— Ralph 

Robinson.     (Annandale.) 
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wry,  *wrie,  *wrye,  «.  &  s.    [WRY,  v.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Bent,  turned,  or  twisted  to  one  side  in  a  state 
of  contortion  ;  twisted,  distorted,  crooked. 

"The  fyrst  that  came  and  gaue  them  moost  comforte 
was  Henry  erle  of  Lancastre  with  the  wrye  necke,  culled 
Torte  colle."— Berners:  froissart's  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

*2.  Crooked ;  meandering ;  not  followinga  straight 
or  direct  line. 

"There  intricately  among  the  woods  doth  wander, 
Losing  himselfe  in  many  a  wry  meander." 

Browne:  Britannia's  Pastorals,  i.  2. 

3.  Exhibiting  distaste,  disgust,  impatience,  dis- 
content, or  the  like :  as,  He  took  it  with  a  very  wry 
face. 

*4.  Deviating  from  what  is  right  or  becoming; 
misdirected,  wrong,  false. 

"If  he  now  and  then  make  a  wry  step."—  Gilpin:  Ser- 
mons, vol.  iv.,  ser.  14. 

*5.  Wrested,  perverted. 

"He  mangles  and  puts  a  wry  sense  upon  protestant 
writers." — Atterbury. 

*B.  Assubst.:  A  bending  or  turning  from  the 
proper  or  straight  direction;  a  bend,  a  turn,  a 
meander. 

"  The  first  with  divers  crooks  and  turning  wrtes." 

P.  Fletcher;  Purple  Island,  v. 
wry-mouthed,  a.    Having  the  mouth  awry. 
"  If  e'er  they  call  upon  me  I'll  so  fit  'em, 
I  have  a  pack  of  wry-ttwuth'd  mackrel  ladies, 
Stink  like  a  standing  ditch." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.;   Woman  Pleased,  iii.  2. 

wry-neck, *. 
1.  Ornith.:  [WRYNECK.] 
|2.  Pathol. :  The  same  as  STIFF-NECK  (q.  v.). 
wry-necked,  a.  Having  a  crooked  and  distorted 
neck ;  in  the  quotation,  the  epithet  refers  to  the  old 
English  flute,  or  flute  a  bee,  so  called  from  having  a 
curved  projecting  mouthpiece  like  a  bird's  beak. 
"The  vile  squeaking  of  the  wry-necked  fife." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  5. 

*wryed,  a.  [Eng.  u-ryt  a. ;  -ed.]  Wry,  distorted, 
awry. 

"And  cry  'Filthy  !  filthy  !'  simply  uttering  their  own 
condition,  and  using  their  wryed  countenances  instead  of 
a  vice." — Ben  Jon-son:  Case  is  Altered,  i.  4. 

*wry-iy,  adv.  [Eng,  wry,  adj. ;  -ly.]  In  a  wry, 
distorted,  or  awkward  manner. 

"Most  of  them  have  tried  their  fortune  at  some  little 
lottery-office  of  literature,  and,  receiving  a  blank,  have 
chewed  upon  it  harshly  and  wryly." — Landor.  {Annan- 
dale.) 

wry-neck,  s.    [See  def.] 

Ornithology :  Any  bird  of  the  genus  lunx  or  Yunz 
(q.  v.) ;  specif.  lunx  torquitla,  the  Common  Wry- 
neck. Length  about  seven  inches ;  general  color  of 
upper  parts,  including  the  tail,  grayish-white, 
mottled  all  over  with  brownish-gray,  and  obscurely 
barred  and  streaked  with  dark-brown  wings,  brown 
barred  with  dull  chestnut  on  the  outer  webs  of  the 


Wycliffite 


weird  manner  in  which  its  head  seems  to  turn  every  way, 
as  if  on  a  pivot,  while  mouselike  it  crawls  up  and  round 
an  old  well,  goes  far  to  account  for  its  reputation  as  an. 
uncanny  bird."  —  St.  James's  Gazette,  March  9,  1887. 

wry-ness,  *wry-nesse,  «.   [Eng.  wry,  a.  ;  -?ie.«.] 

1.  Lit.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wry  or  dis- 
torted ;  crookedness. 

*2.  Fig,  :  Deviation  from  what  is  right. 

"This  is  light  enough  to  all  intelligent  persons,  for  an. 
exploring  the  rectitude  or  wrunesse  of  their  behavior*- 
in  this  particular."—  Moitntayu.-  Devout  Essays,  part  i., 
treat.  15. 

wud,  a.    [WOOD,  a.]    (Scotch.) 

wild  -die,  wud-dS?,  s.    [WoooiE.] 

Wfllf  -en-Ite,  s.  [After  the  Austrian  mineralo- 
gist, Wulfen:  suff.  -ite  (Min.).} 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  mostly  in  crystals;. 
system,  tetragonal.  Hardness,  2'75-3;  specific  grav- 
ity, 6*03-7'01  ;  luster,  resinous  to  adamantine  ; 
color,  shades  of  yellow,  siskin  and  olive  green, 
sometimes  orange  or  bright  red.  Composition  : 
Molybdic  acid,  38;5;  protoxide  of  lead,  61  '5=  100* 
corresponding  with  the  formula  PbOMO;}.  Th& 
orange  and  red  colored  varieties  owe  their  color  to 
the  presence  of  vanadic  acid. 

WUll,  s.  &  v.  i.    [WILL,  s.  &  v.]    (Scotch.) 

wum-il,  s.    [WIMBLE.]    (Scotch.) 

war'-rus,  war  -9,8,  s.  [The  African  name  of  the* 
powder.] 

Comm.:  A  powder  sold  in  African  bazaars  as  an 
anthelmintic  and  a  dye  plant.  It  was  long  believed 
to  be  identical  with  kamala  (q.  v.),  but  it  has  been 
shown  by  Capt.  Hunter,  Assistant  Resident  at 
Aden,  that  wurrus  consists  of  the  glandular  hairs 
on  the  legumes  of  Ftemingia  congesta,  wild  in 
Africa  and  India.  (Calcutta  Exhib,  Report,  pt.  v.* 
174.) 

wurtz  -Ite,  subst.  [After  the  French  chemist, 
Adolphe  Wurtz  ;  suS.-ite  (Min.).'} 

Min.:  A  dimorphous  form  of  blonde  (q.v.).  Crys- 
tallization, hexagonal,  being  isomorphous  with 
greenockite.  Hardness,  3'5-4  ;  specific  gravity,  3'98  ; 
luster,  vitreous;  color  and  streak,  brownish  to 
brownish-black.  Found  crystallized  near  Oruro, 
Bolivia.  Breithaupt  states  that  the  radiated  (cad- 
miferous)  blende  of  Przibram,  Bohemia,  is  hexag- 
onal in  crystallization  ;  his  Spiauterite  (q.  v.). 

wur'-zel,  s.     [Ger.  wwzei=root.]     [MAXGOLD- 

WURZEL.] 

*wusse,  adv.  [A  variant  of  -wis  in  ywis  (q.  v.).J 
Certainly. 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  a-hawking  now,  will  you? 
No,  wu8set  but  I'll  practice  against  next  year,  uncle.'" 

Ben  Jonson. 


-er,  v.  i.  [From  the  sound.]  To  rustle,  as 
the  wind  among  trees;  to  make  a  gallon  roar. 
(frov.) 

"  Withering  Heights  is  the  name  of  Mr.  Heathcliffe'» 
dwelling,  withering  being  a  significant  provincial  ad- 
jective descriptive  of  the  atmospheric  tumult  to  which  its- 
station  is  exposed  in  stormy  weather."  —  C.  Bronte:  Wuth- 
eriny  Heights,  ch.  i. 

wutt  -er,  s.  [WUTHEB,  V.]  The  sound  made  by 
the  rustling  of  the  wind  among  the  branches  of 
trees.  (Prov.) 

wiiz  -zent,  a.  [WIZZENED.]  Dried,  withered. 
(Scotch.) 

wjrch  (1),  s.    [WITCH  (2).] 

wych-elm,  s.    [WITCH-ELM.] 

wych-hazel,  s.    [WITCH-HAZEL.] 

(2),s.    [WICK  (!),«.]    (See  extract.) 


Wryneck. 


feathers;  under  parts  buff,  each  feather  with  a  nar- 
row dark-brown  spot  near  the  tip.  Little  or  no 
variation  in  the  female.  It  feeds  on  caterpillars 
and  other  insects,  and  is  oftenseen  near  ant-hills  in 
search  of  the  cocoons,  popularly  known  as  "ant's 
eggs."  The  construction  of  the  protusile  tongue 
resembles  that  of  the  woodpecker,  and  the  organ  is 
furnished  with  glands  secreting  a  glutinous  mucus 
which  causes  the  prey  to  adhere  to  its  horny  tip. 
The  Wryneck  rarely  makes  a  nest,  or  at  best  but  a 
very  poor  one,  usually  depositing  its  eggs  in  some 
hole  in  a  tree.  The  name  Wryneck  is  derived  from 
the  bird's  habit  of  writhing  its  head  and  neck  in 
various  directions  with  a  serpentine  motion.  It 
has  a  number  of  other  popular  names  [CUCKOO'S 
MATE,  TURKEY-BIRD],  and  is  probably  the  Hobby- 
bird  of  Browne  (Birds  of  Norfolk).  His  description, 
"marvelously  subject  to  the  vertigo,"  refers,  in 
Seebohm's  opinion,  to  the  Wryneck's  habit  of  feign- 
ing death  when  taken;  while  Wilkin  thinks  it  is 
founded  on  the  "  singular  motion  of  its  head  and 
neck."  The  actual  habitat  of  the  bird  is  Central 
Europe  and  Asia. 

"  That  curious  bird  the  wry  neck,  so  dear  to  the  classical 
scholar  from  its  associations  with  witchcraft  in  Theocri- 
tus and  Virgil,  is  the  first  to  arrive:  and  certainly  the 


"The  principal  occupation  is  the  manufacture  of  the* 
salt  obtained  from  the  brine  springs,  or  wi/c/tf  .s,  to  which. 
the  town  probably  owes  both  its  name  and  its  origin."  — 
Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  vii.  471. 

wych-house,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"The  houses  in  which  salt  is  manufactured  are  called. 
toych-huiises."  —  Woodward:  Oeol.  of  Eng.  <t  Wales,  p.  132, 

wy  Ob-waller,  s.  A1  salt-boiler  at  a  wych.  (Che- 
shire.) 

Wf  c  -liff-ite,  s.  &  a.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Eccles.  o*  Church  Hist.:  Tho  followers  of  John 
Wycliffe,  Wiclif,  or  do  Wiclif,  <fcc.  (there  are  about 
twenty  ways  of  spoiling  the  name).  He  was  born  at 
Hipswell,  near  Richmond,  England,  about  A.  D. 
1324,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford  University.  He 
is  believed  to  have  been  in  conflict  with  the  Mendi- 
cant Orders  about  1360,  but  none  of  his  extant  writ- 
ings on  the  subject  seem  to  have  been  penned  at  so 
early  a  date.  Jn  or  about  that  year  he  obtained  the- 
wardenship  of  Balliol  Hall,  exchanged  about  136& 
for  that  of  Canterbury  Hall,  which  ho  soon  lost,  on 
account  of  alleged  mental  incapacity  in  the  arch- 
bishop from  whom  he  received  the  appointment. 
This  deprivation  was  confirmed  on  appeal  both  by 
the  Pope  and  tho  king.  In  July,  1374,  he  was  nomi- 
nated member  of  a  legation  to  Pope  Gregory  XI. 


b<Jil,     bd?;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     jhln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -(ion,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tlous,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die.    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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about  Papal  provisions,  or  reservation  of  churches. 
On  February  3, 1377,  ho  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  a  Convocation  of  the  Clergy  on  a  charge  of 
heresy,  which  euded  abortively.  On  May  22, 1377, 
five  Papal  bulls  were  issued  against  him,  and  next 
year  a  second  ecclesiastical  trial  took  place,  the 
Londoners,  who  are  said  to  have  been  opposed  to 
him  on  the  former  occasion,  taking  his  parton  this. 
In  May,  1382,  a  synod  of  divines  condemned  his 
opinions,  which  led  to  his  being  prevented  from  any 
longer  teaching  in  the  University.  In  1381  he  issued 
sixteen  theses  against  transubstantiation.  Appar- 
ently about  1380  or  1381  he  published  the  translation 
into  English  of  the  Bible  and  Apocrypha  from  the 
Latin  \  ulgate ;  a  second  edition  or  retranslation, 
less  literal  but  smoother  in  style,  was  issued  by 
John  Purvey  about  A.  D.  1388.  This  was  after  the 
death  of  Wycliffe,  which  took  place  in  the  parish  of 
Lutterworth,  in  Leicestershire,  of  which  he  was 
rector,  on  December  31, 1384.  On  May  2,  1415,  the 
Council  of  Constance  condemned  Wyciiffe's  tenets, 
and  ordered  that  his  books  should  be  destroyed  and 
his  body  dug  up  and  burnt.  [For  his  tenets  see 
LOLL  AKDIS.M,  for  his  followers  LOLLARDS.  See  also 
HUSSITES.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Wycliffe,  his  ten- 
eta  or  followers.  [A.] 

wye,  8.  [See  def.]  A  Y  or  crotch.  Used  in  many 
•ways  as  a  temporary  shore  or  brace.  Also  a  name 
applied  to  a  stem  or  pipe  with  branches,  as  a  stand- 
pipe  or  delivery-pipe  with  two  issues  from  its  sum- 
mit. One  of  the  supports  of  a  telescope,  theodolite, 
or  leveling  instrument.  Written  also  Y. 

Wy'ke'-hani-Ist,  s.  [See  def.J  A  name  applied 
to  the  boys  at  Winchester  College,  England,  founded 
by  William  of  Wykeham  (1324-1404),  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. Used  also  adjectively. 

"  From  700  to  800  Wykehamists  assembled  on  Saturday 
to  take  part  in  the  five-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  lay- 
ing of  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Winchester  College." 
—St.  James's  Gazette,  March  28,  1887. 

WyT-Ie,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    (See  compound.) 
wylie-coat,  s.    A  boy's  flannel  vmderdress  next 
the  shirt ;  a  flannel-petticoat.    (Scotch.) 
"  Or  aiblins  some  bit  dnddie  boy. 
On's  wylie-cuat."  Burns:  To  a  Louse. 

wy  -mot,  wy-mole,  *wys-mal-va,  s.   [WIMOT.] 

wynd  (y  as  a),  s.  [WIND,  r.]  An  alley,  a  lane. 
{.Scotch.) 

"  Among  the  closes  and  tcynds."— Scott:  Redgauntlet, 
ch.  zzi. 

W^nn,  8.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of  timber- 
truck  or  carnage.  (Sinirtionds.) 

Wy-6  -mlng,  s.  One  of  the  United  States;  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  in  1890.  The  first  settlement 
was  made  at  Fort  Laramie,  in  1867.  Organized  as 
a  territory  in  1868.  Number  of  counties,  nine.  All 
elections  are  held  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  in  November.  Senators,  12 ;  representatives, 
24;  sessions,  biennial,  in  even-numbered  years. 

•wyte,  v.  t.    [WiTE,  «.] 

wyte,  s.   [WITE.] 

wyth,  8.    [WITHE] 

Botany:     Tournefortia    bicolor. 
[WHITE-HOOP.] 

wy  -vern,  wi  -vern,  subst.  [Mid. 
Eng.  wivere  =  a  serpent  (Chaucer: 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  in.  1,012),  with 
excrescent  n,  as  in  bittern,  from  O. 
Fr.  »rirre  =  a  serpent,  viper;  French 
<7irre=a  viper,  from  Latin  vipera. 
Wyvern  and  viper  are  doublets.]  [QUAVIVEE, 
VIPER.] 

Her. :  An  imaginary  animal ;  a  kind  of  dragon 
with  wings,  but  having  only  two  legs,  the  termina- 
tion of  its  body  being  somewhat  serpentine  in 
form. 


Wyvern. 


THE  twenty-fourth  letter  of 
the  English  alphabet,  is  a 
superfluous  letter,  as  it  repre- 
sents no  sound  which  cannot 
be  expressed  by  other  letters. 
Thus,  when  used  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  word  it  has  pre- 
cisely the  sound  of  z ;  when 
pccurring  in  the  middle  of  a 
word  it  usually  has  the  sound 
of  Ars,  as  in  axis,  taxes,  foxes, 
&c. ;  it  also  has  the  same  sound  in  some  cases  when 
terminating  a  word,  as  lax,  wax,  &c. ;  when  it  ter- 
minates a  syllable,  and  more  especially  an  initial 
syllable,  if  the  syllable  following  it  is  open  or  ac- 
cented, it  frequently  has  the  sound  of  gz,  as  in  lux- 
ury,  exhaust,  exalt,  exotic,  &c.  As  an  initial  it 


occurs  only  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  or  formed 
from  Greek  words,  most  of  these  formations  being 
of  a  scientific  or  technical  nature. 
H  1.  X  as  a  symbol  is  used : 

(1)  Innumer.:  For  ten,  in  this  case  being  com- 
posed of  two  Vs  (=5)  placed  one  above  the  other, 
the  lower  one  being  inverted.    When  placed  hori- 
zontally  (;<; )  it  stands  for  a  thousand,  and  with  a 
dash  over  it  (X)  it  represents  ten  thousand. 

(2)  In  ordinary  writing  X  is  frequently  vised  as 
an  abbreviation  for  Christ.    In  this  case  the  sym- 
bol is  not  the  same  letter  as  the  English  X,  but 
represents  the  Greek  X  (=CAj,as  in  JTn=Christian, 
A'm((s=Christmas. 

2.  X  as  used  on  beer-casks  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nally been  employed  to  indicate  beer  which  had 
paid  ten  shillings  duty. 

xanth-,  pre/.    [XAXTHO-.] 

xan  -tha-mide,  subst.    [Pref.  xanth-,  and  Eng. 

mc'heem.:  C3H,OKS=COS(C2Hs)NHa.  A  crystalline 
substance  produced  by  passing  ammoniaca]  gas 
into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  xauthicether.  Insolu- 
ble in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

xan  -than,  s.  [Gr.  xanthos  =  yellow;  Eng.  suff. 
-an.] 

Chem. :  Berzelius'  name  for  the  group  CyjS3,  re- 
garded as  the  radicle  of  persulpho-cyauic  acid. 

xan  tlia  rln,  s.  [Formed  from  Eng.  xanthate 
(q'.v.).] 

Chem.:  Xanthil.  An  oily,  fetid  compound,  sup- 
posed by  Couerbe  to  be  produced  by  the  dry  distil- 
lation of  xanthic  ether.  ( Watts.) 

txanth-ar-py  -I-a,  s.  [Pref.  xanth-,  and  Latin 
harpyia.]  [HARPYAj 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Pteropodidse,  closely  allied  to 
Pteropus,  with  a  single  species,  Xantharpyia  am- 
plexicaudata,  from  the  Austro-Malayan  sub-region. 

xan-thate,  s.    [Eng.  xanth(ic) ;  -ate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  xanthic  acid. 

xanthate  of  potassium,  8. 

Chem.:  C'sHsOKSj.  Obtained  by  addingcarbonic 
disulphide  to  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassic  hydrate.  It  separates  in  slender,  colorless 
prisms,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
ether.  Gradually  destroyed  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

xan-thaz  a- rln,  ».  [Pref.  xanth-,  and  English 
n(/i)zarm.] 

Chem. :  A  yellow  coloring  matter,  prepared  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  black  residue  obtained 
in  preparing  pure  alizarin.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  caustic 
alkalies. 

xan  the  In,  subst.  [Formed  from  Gr.  xanthos— 
yellow.] 

Chem.:  Fremy's  name  for  that  portion  of  the  yel- 
low coloring  matter  of  flowers  which  is  soluble  in 
water. 

xanth-e-las.  -ma,  subst.  [Pref.  xanth-,  and  Gr. 
e(dsma=a  metal  plate.] 

Pathol. :  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson 
to  a  cutaneous  disease,  consisting  of  isolated^  or 
confluent  tubercles  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head  to  that  of  a  pea.  Its  most  frequent  seat  is 
around  the  eyelids. 

xan'-thS-lene,  subst.  [Pref.  xanth-;  Eng.e(thy), 
an'd  suff.  -lene.] 

Chem. :  Zeise  s  name  for  an  oil  produced  by  pre- 
cipitating potassic  ethylsulpho-carbonate  with  a 
cupric  salt. 

xan    till  a,  s.    [Gr.  xanfftos=yellow.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Orthosida?,  with  wings  form- 
ing a  very  inclined  roof.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on 
the  buds  or  the  catkins  of  trees.  The  type  is 
Xanthia  cerago,  the  Sallow-moth  (q.  v.). 

xan'-thl-an,  a.  (See  def.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
Xanthus,  an  ancient  town  in  Asia  Minor. 

xanthian-marbles,  s.  pi. 

Classic  Ant iq.:  A  large  collection  of  marbles  of 
various  ages  (from  B.  C.  545  onwards)  discovered 
by  Mr.  (afterward  Sir)  Charles  Fellows  near  Xan- 
thus, in  1838. 

xan  -thlc,  adj.  [Gr.  xanrAew=yellow,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ic.] 

Chem. :  Derived  from  or  contained  in  zanthic- 
ether,  and  of  a  yellow  color. 

xauthlc-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CsHeOSj.  A  colorless  oily  liquid,  pre- 
pared by  decomposing  xanthate  of  potassium  with 
dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  heavier 
than  water,  has  a  powerful  and  peculiar  odor,  and 
decomposes  at  24°  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  disul- 
phide.  Its  salts  are  yellow. 

xanthic-ether,  8. 

Cliem.:  (C2H.5).2.CpS2.  Ethylic  disulpho-carbon- 
ate.  A  pale  yellowish  oil,  obtained  by  the  action 


of  ethyl  chloride  on  xanthate  of  potassium.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  all  proportions  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  boils  at  210'. 

xanthic-oxide,  s.    [XANTHIXE.] 

xanthic-series.  *.  pi.    [CYANIC-SERIES.] 

xan  thld  -I-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Gr. 
xantlios  —  yellow.] 

Patceobot. :  A  pseudo-genus  of  Confervaceee,  now 
believed  to  be  sporangia  of  Desmidiacese.  Micro- 
scopic spherical  bodies  with  radiating  spines. 
Fourteen  species  from  the  Upper  Cretaceous  rocks. 
(Ethrridge.) 

xan  -thil,  s.  [Formed  from  Gr.xanMtos=yellow. J 
[XAXTHAEIN.] 

xan -thin,  s.  [Gr.  xan(hos=yellow;  Eng.  suffix 
-in'.] 

Chem.:  A  name  applied  to  various  substances. 
By  Fremy  and  Cloez  to  that  portion  of  the  yellow 
coloring  matter  of  flowers  insoluble  in  water.  By 
Schunck  to  a  yellow  coloring  matter  obtained  from 
madder ;  and  by  Couerbe  to  a  gaseous  product  ob- 
tained by  the  decomposition  of  xauthates. 

xan  thine,  s.  [Gr.  xanthos=yeHow ;  Eng.  suffix 
-me.] 

Chem.:  Cpt^NjOj.  Xanthic  oxide.  An  organic 
base,  first  discovered  and  described  by  Dr.  Marcet, 
as  a  constituent  of  a  rare  form  of  urinary  calculi, 
but  afterward  found  among  the  products  of  the  de- 
composition of  guanine.  It  is  prepared  by  adding 
potassium  nitrate  to  a  solution  of  guanine  in  hot 
concentrated  nitric  acid:  precipitating  with  water, 
filtering,  dissolving  residue  in  boiling  ammonia, 
treating  with  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  as  long 
as  black  ferroso-ferric-oxide  separates,  filtering  and 
evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dryness.  It  is  a  white 
amorphous  powder,  difficultly  soluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alkalies  and  in  concentrated  acids,  and 
distinguished  by  the  deep  yellow  color  produced 
when  its  solution  in  nitric  acid  is  evaporated  to 
drynoss. 

xan   till  nine,  s.    [Eng.  xanthin ;  -ine.] 

Chem. :  C4H3N3O2.  A  yellow  powder,  prepared  by 
heating  ammonium  thionurate  to  200°.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  the  solution  having  a  light 
blue  fluorescence,  but  dissolves  readily  in  nitric 
and  hydrochloric  acids. 

xanth-In  o-car  -pin,  «.  [Pref.  xanth-,  and  Eng. 
inocarpin.] 

Chem. :  A  yellow  coloring  matter  extracted  from 
the  juice  which  exudes  from  incisions  made  in  the 
bark  of  Inocarpus  edulis. 

xan  -thI-6-s.lte,  subst.    [Formed  from  xanthos= 

yellow.] 

Min  :  A  name  given  by  Adam  to  an  amorphous 
nickel  ore,  analysed  by  Bergemann.  Hardness,  4'0; 
specific  gravity,  4'982 ;  color,  s_ulphur-yellow.  Com- 
position :  Arsenic  acid,  50'5 ;  nickel, 49'5=100,  whence 
the  formula  SNiOAsOj.  Found  at  Johanngeorgen- 
stadt,  Saxony. 

xan  -thlt-ane,  s.  [Gr.  xanthos  =  yellow,  -it  con- 
nect., and  suff.  -ane  (Mm.}.] 

Min. :  A  pulverulent  mineral  found  associated 
with  zircon  (q.  v.)  at  Green  River,  Henderson 
county,  North  Carolina.  Hardness,  3'5;  specific 
gravity,  2'7-3'0.  Analysis  showed  it  to  consist  of 
titanic  acid,  with  traces  of  zirconia,  and  12'5  per 
cent,  of  water.  Probably  a  result  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  Sphene  (q.  v.). 

xan -thlte,  s.    [Greek  *<mmos=yellow;  snff .  -ite 

Mineral. :  A  yellowish-brown  variety  of  Idocraze 
(q.  v.),  containing  280  per  cent,  of  nrotoxide  of 
manganese.  Found  near  Amity,  Orange  county, 
New  York. 

xan  thl-um,  subst.  [Gr.  xanthos,  =  yellow.  So 
named  because  an  infusion  of  species  of  the  genus 
was  used  by  the  Greeks  to  dye  tneir  hair.] 

Bot. :  Burweed;  a  genus  of  Senecionideee,  sub- 
tribe  Ambrosiese.  Monoecious  Composites ;  the  bar- 
ren flowers  having  an  involucre  of  few  scales,  with 
many  capitate  flowers  on  a  common  receptacle,  the 
fertile  ones  with  a  single,  prickly,  two-beaked  in- 
volucre entirely  closing  the  flowers,  and  with  aper- 
tures for  the  protrusion  of  the  two  stigmas,  fruit 
included  in  the  enlarged  and  hardened  involucre. 
Xanthium  strumarium  and  X.  spinosum  are  casuals 
in  Britain;  the  former  is  a  weed  common  in  waste 
places,  on  river  banks,  and  near  villages  in  India, 
and  troublesome  to  cultivators.  It  is  said  to  yield 
an  oil,  used  in  medicine  and  as  an  illuminant.  The 
whole  pi  an  t  is  considered  to  be  diaphoretic  and  seda- 
tive. It  is  administered  in  decoction  in  malarious 
fever.  The  root  is  a  bitter  tonic,  useful  in  cancer 
and  in  strumous  diseases.  The  leaves  are  poison- 
ous to  cattle. 

xan-tho-,  pref.  [Gr.  a:cmf7io8=yellow.]  Yellow, 
the  meaning  amplified  by  the  succeeding  element 
or  elements  of  a  word. 


fate,    fat.    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wgt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g°,^p6t, 
or.     w8re,     wolf.     w5rk,     wh6, .   s6n;     mute,     cub,     dire,    unite,     cur,     rtle,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  e;     ey  -  a.      qu  - 
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xan  -tho,  s.    [Gr.  zajiiAos=yellow.] 

ZuOl.:  A  genus  of  Canceridee,  with  many  species. 
Carapace  very  wide,  riot  particularly  convex ;  front 
generally  advanced,  lamellar,  divided  by  a  narrow 
fissure  into  two  lobes,  with  their  borders  notched  in 
the  middle;  anterior  feet  generally  unequal  in  the 
main  ;  abdomen  with  seven  segments  in  tue  female, 
and,  as  a  rule,  five  in  tho  male. 

xan  tho-be'-tlc,  a.  [Pref.  xantho-;  Mod.  Latin 
fcehi --beet-root,  and  Eng.  suff.  -t'c.'J  Derived  from 
or  contained  in  beet,  and  having  a  yellow  color. 

xanthobetic-acid,  8. 

Chem. :  An  acid  extracted  from  the  root  of  Beta 
vulgar  is  by  cold  alcohol.  It  is  a  reddish-yellow 
muss,  very  hygroscopic,  has  a  sour  taste,  is  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  ether. 

t?an-th6-car  -pqus,  a.  [Pref.  xantho-;  Greek 
fcarpO8=frnit,  auoTEng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Having  yellow  fruit. 

xan-th&-chro  -1,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  xanthochroos=vritb 
yellow  skin  ;  pref.  xantho-,  and  Gr.  cAros=the  skin.] 

Aiitlirop.:  Fair  Whites.  The  name  applied  by 
Huxley  to  a  population,  in  early  times  extending 
from  Western  and  Central  Asia  into  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe,  nnd  distinguished  by  yellow  or  red 
hair,  blue  eyes  and  fair  complexion.  The  farther- 
most limit  of  tho  Xanthochroi  northward  is  Iceland 
and  the  British  Isles:  southwestward  they  are 
traceable  at  intervals  through  the  Berber  country, 
and  cud  in  the  Canary  Islands. 

"  To  avoid  the  endless  confusion  produced  by  our  pres- 
ent half-physical,  half-philological  classification,  I  shall 
use  a  new  name,  Xonthochruf,  indicating  that  they  are 
'yellow'  haired,  and  'pale'  in  complexion."—  Huxley: 
Critiques,  p.  149. 

xan-th&-chr6'-lc,  a.  [Mod.  Latin  xanthochroi 
(q'.  v.) ;  Eng.  suff.  ~ic.\  Having  a  fair  akin;  of  or 
belonging  to  the  Xanthochroi  (q.  v.). 

"If  any  one  should  think  fit  to  assume  that  in  the  year 
100  B.  C.  there  was  one  continuous  Xanthochruic  popula- 
tion from  the  Rhine  to  the  Yenesei,  and  from  the  Ural 
mountains  to  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  1  bnow  not  that  any  evi- 
dence exists  by  which  that  position  could  be  upset,  while 
the  existing  state  of  things  is  rather  in  its  favor  than 
otherwise." — Huxley:  Critiques,  p.  150. 

lan-thd-chy  -mils,  s.  [Pref.zanMio-,  and  Greek 
cft«mos=juice,  liquid.  So  named  from  the  yellow 
juice  exuding  from  their  trunks.] 

Botany:  Agenusof  Garciniese  (q.v.).  Treoswith 
thick,  opposite  leaves;  five  sepals;  five  petals;  five 
bundles  of  stamens,  alternating  with  five  large 
glands;  a  five-celled  ovary;  a  fruit  with  five  or 
fewer  cells.  Known  species  three,  from  tropical 
Asia.  Xanthochymus  pictorius  ( =  Qarcinia  xantho- 
chymus)  occurs  in  the  mountains  of  Southern  India. 
It  has  a  bright  yellow,  pleasant-tasted  fruit  of 
about  the  size  of  an  apricot.  The  juice  of  the  tree 
furnishes  an  inferior  kind  of  gamboge. 

xan  -th6-cone,  xan-th5c  -6-nlte,  subst.  [Pref. 
xantho-,  and  Gr.  fcimis=powder ;  Ger.  xanthokon.] 

M  /  a . :  A  very  rare  mineral  occurring  only  in  small 
crystals  and  renif  orm  groups  associated  with  steph- 
anite,  proustite,  &c.  Crystallization,  rhombone- 
dral.  Hardness,  2'0 ;  specific  gravity,  5'0-5'2 ;  color, 
dull  red,  clove-brown,  orange-yellow ;  brittle.  Com- 
position: Sulphur,  2T1;  arsenic,  14'9;  silver,  64'0= 
100,  whence  the  formula  (:UgS+AS2S5)+!i(3AgS-r- 
A32S3). 

xan  -th6-gen,  xan  -th6-gene,  R.  [Pref.  xantho-, 
an'd  Gr.  gennao=to  engender,  to  produce.] 

Chem. :  Hope's  name  for  a  light-yellow  non-crys- 
talline substance  found  in  flowers,  and  supposed  to 
be  widely  distributed  throughout  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  and  is  turned  yellow  on  the  addition  of  an 
alkali.  Clamor-Marquart  called  the  same  sub- 
stance Resin  of  Flowers. 

xan-thor-cln,  «.  [Formed  from  Gr.  xanthos= 
yellow.] 

Chem.:  A  yellow  coloring  matter  found  in  the 
seed-capsules  of  Sorghum  saccfuiratum. 

xan  tlio  leln,  s.  [Formed  from  Gr.  xanthos= 
yellow.] 

Chem.:  A  yellow  coloring  matter  obtained  from 
the  bark  of  Sorghum  saccharatum.  ( Watts.) 

xan -th&-llte,  *.    [XANTHOLITES.] 

Miu. :  The  same  as  STAUEOLITE  (q.  v.). 

xan,  tho-li  -tesj,  s.  [Pref.  xantho-,  and  Gr.  lithos 
=a  stone.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Crustacea,  with  one  spe- 
cies, found  in  the  London  clay.  (Etheridge.) 

xan  tlion  yx,  s.  [Pref.  xanth-,  and  Gr.  onyx=& 
claw.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Helicidss,  with  three  species, 
from  Mexico.  Akin  to  Vitrina  (q.  v.},  from  which 
it  has  been  separated. 

xan  thft-pne  -nlc,  a.  [Prof,  xantho-,  and  Bug. 
phenic.J  Containing  or  derived  from  phenyl,  and 
yellow  in  color. 


xanthophenic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  A  yellow  coloring  matter  of  unknown 
composition,  obtained  by  heating  phenol  or  cresol 
with  arsenic  acid.  It  dissolves  in  water  with  a 
golden-yellow  color,  and  in  alkalies  with  a  red  color, 
and  dyes  silk  and  wool  yellow  without  the  aid  of 
mordants. 

xan -thft-phy'll,  s.  [Prof,  xantho-,  and  Gr.  phyl- 
loh=a  leaf.T  [CHLOROPHYLL.] 

Chem. :  The  yellow  coloring  matter  of  withered 
leaves.  Nothing  certain  is  known  respecting  its 
composition,  or  of  tho  manner  in  which  it  is  formed 
from  chlorophyll.  (  Watts. ) 

txan-tho-phj1!  -line,  subst.  [Eng.  xanthophyll ; 
suff.  -me.] 

Chem.:  The  same  as  XANTHOFHYLL  (q.  v.). 

xan-th6-ph?ll  -He,  s.  [Pref.  xantho-,  and  Gr. 
p/i</Ho;i=aloaf ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

M  in. :  A  variety  of  Seybortite  (q.  v.)  occurring  in 
globular  groups  of  tabular  crystals  at  the  Schis- 
chimsk  Mountains,  Slatoust,  Orenburg,  Russia. 

xan-th&-pr6-te -Ic,  adj.  [Eng.  xanthoprotein; 
-it.]  Yellow  in  color,  aud  containing  or  derived 
from  protein. 

xantlioproteic-acid,  s. 

Cluim.:  C3»H2<iN4Ou  (7).  Xanthoprotein.  A  di- 
basic acid,  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
albumin,  fibrin,  casein,  and  horny  matters.  It  is  an 
orange-yellow  amorphous  powder,  tasteless,  inodor- 
ous, insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  forming 
deep-red  solutions  with  aqueous  alkalies. 

xan-thi-pro  -te  In,  s.  [Pref.  xantho-,  and  Eng. 
protein.] 

Chem. :  Xanthoproteic-acid  (q.  v.) . 

xan-thop'-sls,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  xantho-,  and  Gr. 
opsis— aspect.] 

Palozont. :  A  genus  of  Crustaceans.  Four  or  five 
species  are  known  from  the  London  Clay.  (Ether- 
idge.) 

xan-th6-py-rl-tef,  s.  [Pref.  xantho-,  and  Eng. 
pyrites.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  PYRITES  (q.  v.). 

xan  th6  rham  nin,  s.  [Pref.  xantho-.  and  Eng. 
rhamnine.] 

Chem.:  .C^s^gOu  (?).    A  yellow  coloring  matter, 


obtained  by  boITing_  coarsely-ground  Persian  berries 
with  alcohol,  filtering,  and  allowing  the  filtrate  to 
crystallize.  It  forms  tufts  of  pale-yellow  shining 
crystals,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
etner. 

xan-th8r-rlri'-za,  subst.  [Pref.  xantho-,  and  Gr. 
rhiza=a  root.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ranunculacew,  tribe  Actasesa. 
Sepals  five,  deciduous ;  petals  five,  much  smaller 
than  the  sepals ;  ovaries  five  to  fifteen,  each  with 
two  or  three  ovules ;  follicles  usually  fay  abortion 
one-seeded.  Xanthorrhiza  apiifolia,  an  undershrub, 
is  one  of  the  plants  called  in  America  Yellowroot. 
Its  root,  pith,  and  the  inner  layers  of  wood  are 
bright  yellow,  and  were  used  by  the  American 
Indians  as  a  yellow  dye.  It  yields  both  a  gum  and 
a  resin,  both  of  them  intensely  bitter,  as  are  the 
wood  and  bark.  It  is  prescribed  as  a  tonic. 

xan-th5r  rhce i  a,  su>>st.  [Pref.  xantho-,  and  Gr. 
rhed—to  flow.  Named  from  the  yellow  juice  flow- 
ing from  them.  (Seedef.)] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Liliaceec,  tribe  Aphyllanthoee. 
Plants  botanically  of  tho  Lily  type,  but  with  longer 
or  shorter  arborescent  trunks,  formed  by  the  bases 
of  leaves  glued  together  with  the  rosin  which  has 
exuded  from  the  plant ;  wiry  grass-like  pendulous 
leaves,  in  a  chimp  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  so  as  to 
partly  resemble  a  palm  tree.  Flowers  in  a  close, 
scaly  spike,  the  perianth  six-cleft,  tiio  stamens  six, 
exsertod ;  the  fruit  a  woody,  throe-celled  capsule 
with  a  few  black  seeds.  They  constitute  the  Grass 
Trees  of  Australia,  which,  from,  their  often  being 
blackened  outside  by  bush  fires,  are  popularly 
called  also  Black  Boys.  They  occur  in  Australia 
and  Tasmania.  Their  young  leaves  are  eaten,  Xan- 
thorrhoea  humilis,  the  Dwarf  Grass-tree,  being  the 
species  most  commonly  employed.  X.  arborea 
exudes  a  fragrant  resin,  smelling  like  benzoin,  and 
called  Botany  Bay  gum.  X.  hastilis,  according  to 
De  Candolle,  though  an  ondogen,  has  an  approach 
to  medullary  rays.  [GRASS-TREE.] 

xanthorrhcea-resin,  s.    [.VCAROID-R'SSIX.] 

xan-thor  -thite,  subst.  [Pref.  xanth-,  and  Eng. 
orthite  (Jfin.).] 

Min. :  An  altered  variety  of  Allanite  (q.  v.)  con- 
taining much  water.  Color,  yellowish. 

xan-thd  -ijl-a,  s.    [XANTHOSIS.] 

PaltKont.:  A  genus  of  Malacostraca.  Two  species 
are  known  from  the  Upper  Greensand  of  England. 

xan-th&-sl  der -Ite,  s.  [Pref .  xantho-,  and  Eng. 
siderite  (Min.).] 

Mineralogy : 

I,  A  mineral  occurring  in  stellate  and  concentric 
aggregates  of  fine  fibers,  sometimes  ocherous. 


Hardness  of  fibers,  2'5;  luster,  silky,  some- 
times earthy ;  color,  brownish-yellow  to  brownish- 
red  ;  in  earthy  forms,  colors  various.  Composition : 
Sesquioxide  of  iron,  8f6;  water,  18'4=1UO,  whence 
the  formula  Fe2Oj,2HO. 
2.  Tho  same  as  COPIAPITE  (q.  v.). 

xan-tho  -§Is,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  from  Gr.  xauthos= 
yellow.] 

Pathul.:  Yellow  discoloration  in  a  cancerous 
tumor. 

xan-th6-s6 -ma,  s.  [Prof,  xantho-,  and  Gr.  soma 
=  body.  Named  from  the  yellow  stigmas.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Caladieee  (q.  v.).  West  Indian 
Aroid  plants  with  erect  rootstocks,  sagittate  leaves, 
and  flowers  in  a  spadix  of  both  sexes.  The  root- 
stock  of  Xanthosoma  sagittifolia  furnishes  starch. 

xan-thb-sper'-mous,  a.    [Pref.  xantho-,  Greek 
sperma=see,  and  Eng.  snff.  -ous.] 
Bot. :  Having  yellow  seeds. 

xan-th&-tan'-nlc,  adj.  [Pref.  xantho-,  and  Eng. 
rannjc.J  Yellow,  and  containing  or  derived  from 

tannin. 

xanthotannic-acld,  s. 

Chem. :  The  name  given  by  Ferrein  to  the  yellow 
coloring  matter  of  elm-leaves,  extracted  by  alcohol. 

xanth-oiir  -a,  s.  [Pref.  xanth-,  andGr.  oura= 
the  tail.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Corvidas,  founded  by  Bona- 
parte, with  three  species,  ranging  from  equatorial 
America  northward  to  Mexico  and  Texas.  Head 
without  crest,  bill  very  stout,  rather  higher  than 
broad,  culmeu  curved  from  base ;  nostrils  rather 
small,  oval,  concealed  by  nasal  tuft;  tail  longer 
than  wings,  graduated ;  wings  concave,  rounded ; 
legs  very  stout. 

xan  -thous,  a.  [From  Gr.  zanrhos=yellow.] 
Ethnol.:  A  term  applied  by  Prichard  to  his 
yellow-haired  variety  of  the  human  race,  charac- 
terized by  hair  of  a  reddish,  yellowish,  or  flaxen 
color,  the  iris  of  the  eye  of  a  light  hue,  generally 
blue  or  gray.  Typical  example,  the  tribes  or  indi- 
viduals of  pure  Germanic  descent. 

xan-th8x'-£l,  s.    [XANTHOXYLON.] 

Bot.  (pi.):  The  order  Xanthoxylaceaa  (q.  v.). 
(Lindley.) 

xan-th8x-y-la'-9e-8B,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  xan- 
thoxyl(on) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceoe.] 

Bot.:  Xanthoxyls ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Rutalos.  Aromatic  or  pungent  trees 
or  shrubs:  leaves  abruptly  or  unequally  pinnate, 
more  rarely  simple,  with  pellucid  dots ;  stipules 
wanting;  flowers  axillary  or  terminal,  often  uni- 
sexual ;  sepals  four  or  five,  rarely  three ;  petals  gen- 
erally the  same  number  as  the  sepals,  rarely  want- 
ing; stamens  equal  in  number  to  or  twice  as  many 
as  the  petals.  Fruit  berried  or  membranous,  with 
two  to  five  cells,  sometimes  of  several  drupes,  or 
two^valved  capsules ;  seeds  one  or  two,  pedulons. 
Natives  of  tropical  America,  India,  China,  Africa, 
&c.  Known  genera  twenty,  species  110.  (Lindley.) 

xan-thox'-f-lene,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  xanthoxyl(on) ; 
•ene.] 

Chem.:  CinHje.  The  volatile  oil  of  Xanthoxylon 
piperitum  (Japan  Pepper),  first  extracted  by  Sten- 
nouse.  It  is  colorless,  possesses  an  aromatic  odor, 
and  boils  at  162°. 

xan-thSx'-jf-lIn,  subst.  [Mod.  Latin  xanthox- 
yllon) ;  -in.] 

Chem. :  The  camphor  obtained  by  distilling  the 
bruised  seeds  of  Xanthoxylon  piperitum  with 
water.  It  forms  monoclinic  crystals,  with  a  milky 
luster ;  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  melts  at  80°,  and  distills  without  decomposi- 
tion. 

xan-thox  -jf-lon,  fxan-thox  -if-lum,  s.  [Pref. 
xantjio-,  and  Gr.  xylon=wood.  So  named  because 
the  roots  of  the  species  are  yellow.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Xanthoxylaceee  (q.  v.). 
Trees,  erect  or  climbing  shrubs,  often  prickly. 
Leaves  compound,  pinnate,  trifoliate,  with  the 
leaflets  reduced  to  one,  usually  with  pellucid  dots. 
Flowers  small,  unisexual,  in  axillary  or  terminal 
panicles.  Sepals  five,  four,  or  three ;  petals  and 
stamens  as  many;  carpels,  one  to  five;  fruit  split- 
ting in  two,  with  one  or  two  shining  black  seeds. 
A  large  genus,  found  both  in  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern hemispheres,  especially  in  their  warmer  parts. 
They  are  so  aromatic  and  pungent  that  in  the 
countries  where  they  exist  they  are  popularly  called 
popnors,  specially  Xanthoxylum  piperitum,  called 
Japan  Popper.  X.  rhetsa,  an  Indian  species,  has 
small  yellow  flowers  and  small  round  berries,  which, 
when  unripe,  taste  like  the  skin  of  a  fresh  orange. 
Its  fruit,  and  the  seeds  and  bark  of  X.  alatum, 
which  grows  near  tho  base  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
those  of  X.  budrunga,  also  Indian,  are  given  as 
aromatic  tonics  in  fever,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and 
cholera.  The  small  branches  are  employed  to 
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xanthydric 

make  walking-sticks,  and  thn  twigs  as  tooth- 
brushes. The  seeds  of  X.  budntnga  are  as  fra- 
grant as  lemon-peel;  .X".  clava  and  X.  fraxineum 
[TOOTHACHE-TREE],  applied  externally  to  the  gums 
or  taken  internally,  are  powerful  sudorific^  and 
diaphoretics  used  in  toothache,  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  the  mouth,  and  rheumatism.  The  root 
of  X.  nitidum  is  sudorific,  emmenagogue,  &c. :  X. 
caribcBum  is  a  febrifuge;  X.  piperitum  and  X. 
avicennce  are  regarded  in  China  and  Japan  as 
antidotes  to  poison.  The  powdered  bark  of  X. 
hiemale  is  given  in  Brazil  in  earache ;  and  the 
capsules  and  seeds  of  X.  hostile  are  employed  in 
Northern  India  to  intoxicate  fish.  The  wood  of 
X.  hiemale  is  very  hard  and  suitable  for  building. 

xan-thy  -drlc,  adj.  [Pref.  xanth-,  and  Eng. 
hydric.]  Yellow  in  color,  and  having  water  in  its 
composition. 

xanthydric-acid,  a.    [PERSTTLPHOCYANIC-ACID.] 

xe  -bee,  8.  [Sp.  xabeque ;  Port,  zabeco;  French 
tkebec,  from  Turk,  sumbaki ;  Pers.sumbuk;  Arabic 
8umbuk=&  small  boat,  a  pinnace;  Modern  Arabic 
shabdk;  Ital.  zambecco,'] 

Naut.:  A  small  three-masted  vessel  with  lateen 
sails,  used  for  coasting  voyages  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  on  the  ocean-coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 


Xebec. 

It  differs  from  the  felucca  in  having  square  sails  as 
well  as  lateen  sails,  the  felucca  having  only  lateen 
sails. 

xe  -ma,  s.    [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Ornithology :  A  genus  of  Larina?,  with  one  species, 
Xema  sabini,  Sabine's  Gull,  from  the  north  temper- 
ate zone.  Bill  rather  shorter  than  head,  moderately 
stoutj  upper  mandible  decurved  from  beyond  the 
nostrils  to  the  tip.  gouys  angulated  and  advancing 
upward ;  nostrils  basal,  lateral,  linear ;  legs  moder- 
ately long,  lower  part  of  tibite  bare  for  some  dis- 
tance; tarsi  tolerably  strong;  three  toes  in  front 
entirely  palmated ;  hind  toe  small,  elevated;  wings 
long;  tail  distinctly  forked. 

xen-,  pref.     [XENO-.] 

xen-e-la'-§I-a,  s.    [Gr.=expulsion  of  strangers.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  An  institution  at  S:>arta,  by  which 
strangers  were  prohibited  from  residing  there  with- 
out permission,  and  under  which  tho  magistrates 
were  empowered  to  expel  strangers  if  they  Haw  fit 
to  do  so. 

xen  -I-a,  *.    [Gr.  xenia—ibe  state  of  a  guest.] 

Zool.:  A  genns  of  Alcyonidee,  from  the  Red  Sea 
and  Fiji.  The  polypes  are  non-retractile,  and  situ- 
ated on  a  fasciculate  and  fleshy  stem. 

xen  -I-um  (pL  xen -I-a),  subst.  [Latin,  from 
Greek  xenion=a  gift  to  a  stranger,  from  .reno8=a 
stranger.] 

*1.  Greek  Antiq.:  A  present  given  to  a  guest  or 
stranger,  or  to  a  foreign  ambassador. 

2.  Art:  A  name  given  to  pictures  of  still  life, 
fruit,  &c.,  such  as  are  found  at  Pompeii.  (Fair- 
holt.) 

xen-6-,  xen-,  pref.  [Gr.  xenos=(s.)  a  guest  = 
friend ;  (a.)  strange,  unusual.] 

Nat,  Science:  A  prefix  denoting  (1)  likeness  as 
distinguished  from  identity ;  (2}  naving  some  ab- 
normal process  or  processes,  the  meaning  in  both 
cases  being  completed  by  the  last  element  of  the 
word. 

xen-6-bat-ra.~c.llus,  subst.  [Pref.  xeno-,  and  Gr. 
batrachos=&  frog.] 

ZoQl. :  A  genus  of  Engystomidae,  with  one  species, 
Xenobatrachus  ophidian,  from  New  Guinea. 

xen-6  9y-prld'-In-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  xeno- 
cypriS)  genit.  xenocyprid(is) ;  Lat.  neut.  pi,  adj. 
suff.  -JTia.] 

Ichthy.:  A  group  of  Cyprinida*;  anal  rather  short; 
dorsal  short,  with  a  bony  ray,  lateral  line  running 
along  the  middle  of  the  tail.  There  are  three 
genera:  Xenocypris  and  Paracanthobrama,  from 
China;  and  Mystacoleucus,  from  Sumatra. 

xe*n-&-§y-prlB,s.  [Prefix  xeno-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
8=il&t.  cyprinus((i.v.).]  [ 
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xen-6-dgrm-Ich  -thf  s,  subst.  [Pref.  xeno-;  Gr. 
ifrrmu  =  skin,  and  ichthys—Vi  fish.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  placed  in  the  family  Alepoceph- 
alidsp,  allied  to  Alepocephalus  (q.  v.),  the  only  spe- 
cies known  before  the  voyage  of  the  Challenytr.  Ir 
is  a  deep-sea  fish,  found  at  about  345  fathoms,  and 
havingfine  nodules  instead  of  scales.  (Gunther.) 

xen-6-d6-che -iim,  xen-6-d&-chi -urn,  subst. 
[Gr.  xenodocheion,  from  xenos  —  a  stranger,  and 
dechomai—to  receive.] 

Gr.  Antiq. :  A  name  given  to  a  building  for  the  re- 
ception of  strangers ;  also  applied  to  a  guest-house 
in  a  monastery. 

*xen-5d'-6-chy\  s.    [XEXODOCHETJM.] 

1.  Reception  of  strangers ;  hospitality. 

2.  The  same  as  XENODOCHEUM  (q.  v.). 

xen  6-&en'-e  sis,  s.  [Pref.  xeno-,  and  Gr.  genesis 
=6rigin,  source.] 

Biol. :  A  term  introduced  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  to 
designate  that  form  of  biogenesis  in  which  the  liv- 
ing parent  was  supposed  to  give  rise  to  offspring 
which  passed  through  a  totally  different  series  of 
states  from  those  exhibited  by  the  parent  and  did 
not  return  into  the  cycle  of  the  parent.  Professor 
Huxley  remarks  thatthe  proper  term  forthis  would 
be  heterogenesis,  but  that  unfortunately  this  term 
has  been  employed  in  a  different  sense ;  and  after 
showing  that  there  are  analogies  both  for  and 
against  xenogenesis,  decides  against  its  known  ex- 
istence. The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  not,  as  was 
once  believed,  in  tapeworms,  the  history  of  whose 
transformations  has  been  traced,  butin  tumors.and 
corns  on  the  animal  body  or  galls  on  the  vegetable 
leaves  or  other  organs.  (Prof.  Huxley :  Presidential 
Address,  Brit.  Assoc.Kep.,  1870.) 

xen-6-&e-net'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  xeno-,  and  English 
genetic.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  produced  by.  xeno- 
genesis. 

"I  have  dwelt  upon  the  analogy  of  pathological  modifi- 
cation which  is  in  favor  of  the  xenogenetic  origin  of  mi- 
crozymes." — Huxley:  Presidential  Address,  Brit.  Asaoc. 
Kep.for  1870,  p.  Jxxxv. 

xen-6  lite,  s.  [Pref.  xeno-,  and  Gr.  lUlws=a 
stone ;  Ger.  xenolith.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Fibrolite  (q.  v.),  possessing  a 
high  specific  gravity,  suggesting  a  relationship  to 
Kyanite  (q.  v.) ;  but  its  optical  properties  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Fibrolite. 

xen-6-nettr  -a,  s.  [Pref.  xeno-,  and  Gr.  neuron= 
a  tendon.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Neuroptera,  having  at- 
tached to  its  wing  the  remains  of  a  stridulating 
organ  like  that  of  the  grasshoppers.  Found  in  the 
Devonian  of  North  America. 

xen-6-pel-tI-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  xenopelt(is) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idoi.]  [XENOPELTIS.  | 

xen-6  pel-tls,  s.  [Pref.  xeno-,  and  Gr.  pelte=a 
shield.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Tortricidee,  often  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  family  (Xenopeltidee).  Head  depressed; 
upper  jaw  produced  beyond  lower ;  teeth  setaceous ; 
no  spurs  at  vent.  There  is  but  one  species,  Xeno- 
peltis  unicolor  (  =  Tortrixxenopeltis),a  curious  noc- 
turnal carnivorous  snake,  ranging  from  Peuang  to 
Cambodia,  and  through  the  Malay  Islands  to  Cele- 
bes. 

xen  -ft-phrj's,  s.  [Pref.  xen-,  and  Gr.  ophrys=an 
eyebrow.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Polobatidee  (q.v.),  with  one 
species,  Xenophrys  monticola,  from  the  mountains 
of  India. 

xen  ops,  s.  [Pref.  xen-,  and  Gr.  ops=the  eye, 
the  face.] 

Ornith. :  A  genns  of  Dendrocolaptidte,  with  three 
species,  from  tropical  America.  The  lower  man- 
dible is  graduated  upward,  while  the  upper  is  quite 
straight. 

xen  op  -tSr-fls,  s.  [Pref.  xeno-,  and  Gr.  pteran,— 
a  wing,  a  fin.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Tetradontina,  or  a  sub-genus 
of  Tetrodon,  from  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The 
species  are  distinguished  by  their  funnel-shaped 
nostrils,  and  the  small  dermal  ossifications  which 
have  two  or  three  roots  and  form  spines  over  the 
skin. 

xen  -6-pus,  s.  [Pref.  xeno-,  and  GT.poutt—a  foot.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Aglossa,  family  Dactylethridee, 
with  three  species,  from  tropical  Africa. 

xen  6  rhi  -na,  s.  [Pref.  xeno-,  and  rhis  (genit. 
rA/Hos)  =  the  snout.] 

Zool.:  A  gonus  of  Anura,  with  one  species,  _Yen- 
orhina  oxycephala,  from  New  Guinea.  Ears  per- 
fect, tongue  free  in  front.  By  some  authors  raiKed 
to  the  rank  of  a  family,  by  others  merged  in  Engy- 
stomidee. 

xen    6s,  s.    [Gr.  xenos=a  gnest,  a  stranger.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Stylopidee.  A  species  discov- 
ered by  Rossi  parasitic  on  a  wasp.  Polities  gallica, 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  order  Strepsiptcra. 


xerus 

xen  -6-time,  s.  [Beudant,  who  named  it,  gives 
the  etymology  as  Gr.  kenos  —  vain,  empty,  and  time 
=  honor;  but,  as  Dana  suggests,  the  word  bein£ 
misspelled  from  the  first,  the  derivation  should  be 
accepted  as  xeitos— a  stranger  to,  and  fime=honor.] 

Min.:  A  tetragonal  mineral  occurring  mostly  in 
crystals.  Hardness,  4-5 ;  specific  gravity,  4*4f>-4-rtt> ; 
luster,  resinous ;  color,  shades  of  brown,  reddish, 
yellowish  ;  opaque.  Composition :  Phosphoric  acid, 
37-86;  yttria,62-14=100,  yielding  tho  formula 3 VOPO.-,. 

xen-ttr  -us,  s.    [Pref.  j-en-,  and  Gr.  oura=a  tail.] 

\.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Dasypodidse.  with  three  spe- 
cies ranging  from  Guiana  to  Paraguay. 

2.  Paloeont. :  Remains  have  been  found  in  the 
Post-Pliocene  Caves  of  Brazil. 

xen  -yl,  subst.    [Greek   xenos=&  stranger;   -i//.j 

[DlPHENlX.] 

xen-JT-9  mine,  s.  [Eng.  xenyl,  and  aniin*.] 
Chem.:  CjoHnN.  Martylamine.  A  crystalline 
body  found  in  the  basic  oil  which  is  obtained  as  a 
by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  aniline.  It 
forms  whiteshining  scales,  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  45%  boils  at 
320%  and  distills  without  decomposition. 

xen-^-len  -Ic,  a.  [Eng  xenyl;  -en,  -tc.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  containing  xenyl  (q  v.). 

xenylenic-alcohol.  s. 

Chem. :  Ci2Hi0O2=  (c«§«' "  ^  Oj.     Diphenyl-alco- 

hol.  Diphenylic  acid.  A  diatomic  alcohol  obtained 
by  the  action  of  water  on  diazobenzidiue  nitrate. 
It  crystallizes  in  small  white  needles,  slightly  solu- 
ble in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
melts  when  heated.  It  dissolves  readily  in  potash 
and  in  strong  ammonia. 

xe'r-an-them'-e-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  xeran- 
them(um) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Hot, :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  Cynareae. 
Heads  many-flowered,  discoid,  the  marginal  flowers 
feminine,  the  others  hermaphrodite. 

xe'r-an  -thS-mum,  subst.  [Gr.  xero«=dry,  and 
anthos—  a  flower.  ] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Xeranthemese  (q.  v.). 
Leaves  whitish  and  cottony  beneathv  the  invo- 
lucre imbricated,  the  ray  colored.  Composites  of 
the  kind  called  "  Everlasting  Flowers  "  from  Conti- 
nental Europe  and  the  Levant. 

xe-ra  -fjl-?.,  s.    [Gr.  xerasja=dryness.] 

Pathol. :  A  species  of  Alopecia,  characterized  by 
the  dryness  and  powdery  appearance  of  the  hairs, 
which  are  generally  split  at  the  tops. 

xer-e'-ne,  s.    [ZEEEKE.] 

xer -e§,  «.    [Sp.]    Sherry.   So  called  from  the  dis- 
trict of  Spain  where  it  is  produced.    [SHERRY.] 
xer-If, «.    [SHEREEF.] 
xer-Iff,8.    [Turk.] 

1.  A  gold  coin  formerly  current  in  Egypt   and 
Turkey,  value  9s.  4d,  or  about  $2.25. 

2.  A  name  for  the  ducat  in  Morocco. 
xer-6-c5l-iyr'-I-um,  *.    [Greek  xero«=dry,  and 

fco(fj/™'on=an  eye-salve.]  A  dry  collyrium  or  eye- 
salve. 

xe'r-6-de? -ma,  s.  [Pref.  xero-,  and  Gr  derma- 
skin.] 

Paihol. :  Dryness  of  the  skin. 

xe'r-6  -de§,  subst.  [Gr.,  from  areros=dry.]  Any 
tumor  attended  with  dryness. 

xer  -6-myr-um  (yr  as  iir),  «.  [Gr.  xero»=dry, 
and  myron=&n  ointment.]  A  dry  ointment. 

xer-oph '-%,-lsf,  s.  [Gr.  xeros=dry,  and  phngein 
=to  oat.]  A  term  applied  by  early  ecclesiastical 
writers  to  the  Christian  rule  of  fasting;  the  act  or 
habit  of  living  ou  dry  food  or  a  meager  diet. 

"  Xe rojihagy,  i.  f.,  eating  food  not  moistened  by  flesh 
broth,  juicy  fruit,  or  vinous  ingredient,  was  distinct]] 
new."—  Smith:  Diet.  Christ,  liiog.,  iv.  857. 

xe'r'-Sph-thal-m?,  xer-oph-thal  -ml-a,  subst. 
[Lat.  xerophthalmia,  from  Greek  xerophthalmia: 
xeros=dry,  and  ophthalmos=the  eye.] 

Pathol. :  A  dry,  red  soreness,  attended  by  itching 
of  the  eye,  without  swelling  or  discharge  of  humors. 

*xer  6  Bite,  s.  [Gr.  xeros=withered,  decayed; 
suff.  -ite  (Petrol.}.'] 

Petrol. :  A  name  given  by  Hatty  to  a  decomposed 
porpliyritic  diorite. 

xer  -&-teg,  s.    [Gr.  xero<es=dryness.J 

Pathol. :  A  dry  habit  or  disposition  of  the  body. 

xer  -us,  s.    [Gr.  xtros= withered,  haggard.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Sciurinte,  with  a  few  species, 
from  Africa,  where  they  burrow  in  tho  ground  or 
among  the  roots  of  trees  or  bushes.  There  are  two 
pairs  of  pectoral  teats ;  tail  comparatively  short ; 
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fnr  mixed  with  flattened  spines.  The  best  known 
species,  Xtrim  i-utiliiii.i,  is  about  twenty  inches 
long,  of  which  the  tail  forms  nine;  reddish-yellow 
above,  paler  on  sides,  whitish  below. 

xl-men  -I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Francis  Ximenes, 
a  Spanish  monk,  who  wrote  a  work  upon  Mexican 
plants  in  1615.  j 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Olacacew,  with  three  or  four 
known  species.  Largo  shrubs  nr  small  trees,  often 
spinous.  Leaves  entire,  leathery  ;  calyx  very  small, 
petals  four,  hairy  inside  ;  stamens  eight,  ovary  with 
four  cells,  each  one-seeded.  Ximenia  americana, 
the  False  Sandal-wood,  is  a  straggling  Indian 
shrub,  producing  dull-white  fragrant  flowers,  smell- 
ing like  cloves,  succeeded  by  small,  oval,  red  or 
yellow  pulpy  fruits,  an  inch  long,  aromatic,  but 
somewhat  austere.  They  are  eaten  by  the  Hindus, 
and  by  the  natives  of  Senegal.  The  kernels  taste 
like  filberts. 

xlph  -I  as.  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  .yiphias=as  adj., 
sw'ord-shaped  ;  as  subst.,  a  sword-fish.  | 

1.  Ichthy.:   A  genus  of  Xiphiidfe  (q.  v.).  distin- 

Suished  by  the  absence  of  ventral  fins.  The  best 
nown  species  is  Xiphias  gladius,  the  Common,  or 
Mediterranean  Sword-fish.  Gttnther  says  that  the 
distinction  of  species  is  beset  with  great  difficulties, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  but  few  specimens  exist  in 
museums,  and  because  the  form  of  the  dorsal,  the 
length  of  the  ventrals,  and  the  shape  and  length  of 
the  sword  appear  to  change  according  to  the  age. 

2.  Astronomy  : 

(1)  I  DORADO,  II.  1.1 

(2)  A  comet  shaped  like  a  sword. 

xi-phld  -I-on,  s.  [Gr.  xiphidion=a  small  sword, 
dimin.  from  xiphos=a  sword.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Blennhdse,  from  the  Pacific 
coast  of  North  America.  Allied  to  Centronotus 
(q.  v.). 

xi-phld  -I-um,  s.    [XiPHiDioN.l 

Botany  :  A  genus  of  Wachendorfese.  Liliaceous 
plants  from  South  America.  Simple  stems,  ensiform 
leaves,  and_  somewhat  secund  nodding  panicles  of 
blue  or  white  flowers. 

xl-phl'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  xiphi(as)  ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Ichthi/.  :  The  sole  family  of  the  Acanthoptery- 
gian  division.  Xiphiiformes  (q.  v.),  with  two  genera, 
Histiophorus  and  Xiphias  (q.  v.).    The  upper  jaw  is 
produced  into  a  long  cuneiform  weapon. 

2.  Palceont.;   From  the  Chalk  and  the  London 
Clay  of  Sheppey. 

xlph-I-i-for'-nies.  ,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat..  from  Latin 
xiphias=a.  sword-fish,  and  /orma  =  form,  appear- 
ance.) 

Ichthy.:  A  division  of  Acanthopterygian  Fishes, 
with  a  single  family,  Xiphiidse  (q.  v.). 

xlph-l-st§r'-num,  *.  [Gr.  xiphos=a  sword,  and 
8ternon=thQ  breast.] 

Compar.  Anat.:  The  metasternum  or  onsiform 
process  of  the  sternum  ;  corresponding  with  the 
xiphoid  cartilage  in  man. 

xiph-6-,  pref.  [Gr.  xi'phos=a  sword.]  Sword- 
shaped  ;  having  a  sword-shaped  process  or  pro- 
cesses, 

xiph-6  c6-lap  -tefj,  ».  [Pref.  xipho-,  and  Greek 
kolaptes=a  chisel.] 

Ornith.  :  A  sub-genus  of  Dendrocolaptes,  with  five 
species  ranging  from  Mexico  to  Bolivia.  The  sub- 
genus  was  established  by  Leeson  for  those  species 
which  have  the  bill  bent. 

xlph  -6-don,  subst.  (  Pref.  xipho-,  and  Gr.  odous 
(genit.  odontos)  =  A  tooth.] 

Palaeontology  :  The  type-genus  of  Xiphodontidse 
(q.  v.),  from  the  Eocene.  The  species  were  small, 
two-toed  mammals,  with  a  short  tail,  and  long, 
slender  limbs.'  Dentition  complete;  molars  of  a 
generalized  selenodont  type. 

xIph-6-don  -tl-dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  xiphodon, 
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xlph  <5id  -I  an,  o.  [XIPHOID.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  xiphoid  cartilage. 

xlph  oph  -yl-lous,  adj.  [Prof,  -xipho,  and  Gr. 
phyllon  =  a  leaf.] 

Bot. :  Having  onsiform  leaves. 

xlph-op  -ter-us,  s,    [Pref.  -xipho,  and  Gr.  pteron 
=  a  wing,  a  fin.] 
Palceont, :  A  genus  of  Trichiuridae,  of  Eocene  age. 

xlph-b-sur  -a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  xiphos=&  sword,  and 
ou'ra=i\  tail.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  An  order  or  sub-order  of  Merostomata 
(q.  v.).    Anterior  segments  welded  together  to  form 
a  oroad,  convex  buckler,  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of 
which  are  placed  the  compound  eyes  and  ocelli,  the 
latter  in  the  center,  the  former  nearly  so.    Mouth 
furnished  with  a  small  labrum,  a  rudimentary  me- 
tastoma,  and  six  pairs  of  appendages.    Posterior 
segments  more  or  less  free,  having  on  their  ventral 
surfaces  a  series  of  broad,  lamellar  appendages; 
telson  ensiforrn.    Only  one  recent  genus,  Liinulus 
(q.  v.). 

2.  Palceont. :  Fossil  genera  numerous,  from  the 
Upper  Silurian  to  the  Tertiary.    [See  extract  under 
XIPHOSURAN.] 

xlph  6-sttr -an,  s.  [XipHOSUBA.]  Any  individ- 
ual of  the  Xiphosura  (q.  v.). 

"In  the  Devonian  no  certain  trnces  of  Xfphosnrans  have 
yet  been  detected,  but  several  types  occur  in  the  Carbon- 
iferous."—Nicholson:  Pataont.,  i.  385. 

xlph  -6-teu'-thIs,  s.  [Pref.  xipho-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  teuthis  (q.  v. ).] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Belemnitidw,  with  one  spe- 
cies from  the  Lias.  Shell  with  a  long  phragmacoue, 
enveloped  in  a  calcareous  sheath. 

Xl-ph^d'-ri-a,  s.  [Gr.  xiphydrion,  dimin.  from 
xiphos=a  sword,  ...  a  mussel-shell.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Uroceridse  {q.  v.).  Antennte 
short,  head  round,  neck  long,  maxillary  palpi  with 
five  joints ;  larva  boring  into  the  wood  of  the  beech, 
the  oak,  the  poplar,  the  willow,  <tc.  The  typical 
species  is  Xiphydria  camelus.  It  is  black,  with 
white  spots  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  along  the 
sides  of  the  abdomen,  and  red  legs.  Length,  about 
half  an  inch. 

xon  alt  -He,  s.  [AfterTetela  deXonalta,  Mexico, 
wliere  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  massive  mineral  found  associated  with 


xylite 


, 

France.    The  species  wore  probably  intermediate 
between  the  Suidse  and  the  Tragulidse. 

xIph-6-gad  -us,  s.  [Pref.  xipho-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
gadus.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Ophidiidee  (q.  v.),  with  a  sin- 
gle species,  confined  to  the  East  Indies.  Body 
naked  ;  a  pair  of  canines  developed  in  both  jaws. 

xlph-&-gor'-gI  a,  siibst,  [Pref.  xipho-,  and  Gr. 
goi-geios=ot  or  belonging  to  the  Gorgon.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Gorgonidee,  from  tne  warmer 
seas.  The  polypes  form  straight,  sword-shaped 
masses. 

xlph'-6"id,  a.  [Gr.  xiphos=a  sword,  and  eidos— 
form,  appearance.J  Resembling  a  sword  ;  shaped 
like  a  sword;  ensiform. 

xiphoid-cartilage,  *.    [ENSIFORM-CAHTILAGE.] 


*»  ou  ,  i  tint;, -*u -*i  ,    wave*.* 

formula  4CaOSiO2-t-H2O. 

xu-lI-n6s-pri-6  ni'-te§,  subst.  [Greek xylinos= 
wooden;  pr*on=a  saw,  and  suff.  -ites.] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  fruits  with  valveless.woody, 
two-seeded  legumes.  The  pericarp  unites  in  a 
singular  manner  the  characters  of  a  legume  and  a 
drupe.  Two  species  are  known.  Xulinosprionites 
liitus  has  the  legume  short  and  broad,  with  the 
apex  umbonate,  the  epicarp  rugose  and  mammil- 
lated,  the  sarcocarp  thin,  and  the  endocarp  thick. 
X,  zingiberiformis  has  the  legume  lomentaceous, 
irregular;  the  epicarp  somewhat  coriaceous,  the 
sarcocarp  pithy,  the  cells  very  largo,  the  endocarp 
thick.  Externally  it  looks  like  a  piece  of  ginger- 
root,  and  it  is  not  till  it  is  fractured  that  it  is  found 
to  be  a  legume.  Both  species  are  from  the  London 
Clay  of  Sheppey.  (Bowerbank:  Fossil  Fruits.) 

txy-lan  -thrax,  s.  [Prefix  xyl(o)-,  and  Greek 
anthrax=coa\  or  charcoal.] 

Petrol. :  Wood  coal  or  charcoal,  in  distinction 
from  mineral  coal. 

xy-lar  I-a,  subat.  [Fern,  of  Mod.  Lat.  xylarius 
=growing  in  woods,  from  Gr.  xylon—vroitd.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Sphseriacel.  Branched,  horny, 
or  fleshy  fungals,  often  with  clavate  lobes,  whitish 
and  mealy  when  young,  afterward  brown  or  black. 
Perithecia  horny,  usually  immersed  all  over  the 
branches ;  center  black,  composed  of  asci,  with 
eight  usually  uniseptate  spores.  The  largest  spe- 
cies are  tropical,  but  several  are  found  in  Europe 
on  rotten  wood,  stumps  of  trees,  <fcc.  The  most 
common  is  Xylaria  hypoxylon. 

xy  -lem,  s.    [Gr.  xyte= timber.] 

Bot. :  Naegli's  name  for  one  or  two  groups  into 
which  the  permanent  tissues  of  a  fibre-vascular 
bundle  can  be  divided.  It  is  composed  of  paren- 
chymatous  cells,  wood  fibers,  vascular  cells,  and 
true  vessels,  in  which  the  walls  of  the  cells  gener- 
ally become  ligneous.  From  it  the  wood  is  devel- 
oped. 

xylem-parenchyma,  s. 

Bot.:  The  medullary  rays.    (Thome.) 

xy'-lene,  s.    [Gr.  xylon^wood;  suff.  -ene.~\ 

Chem.:  C8Hi0  =  (YH^CHaJa.  Dimethyl-benzene. 
A  colorless,  volatile  liquid  found  in  that  portion  of 
light  coal-tar  oil  which  distills  over  between  136° 
and  141°.  It  admitsof  three  isomeric  modifications, 
depending  on  the  relative  position  of  the  two 


methyl  atoms  ;  viz.,  orthoxylene,  prepared  syntheti- 
cally by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  ortno- 
bromotoluene  and  methylic  iodide,  boils  at!4U-141L  ; 
in  'taxvlene,  obtained  by  distilling  xylic  or  mesity- 
lenic  acid  with  lime,  boils  at  1ST  ;  and  paraxylene. 
prepared  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  bromotoluene 
and  methylic  iodide,  boils  at  13&13T.  On  passing 
x.\  lene  through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  i  s  resolved  into  ben- 
zene. toluene,  and  other  hydrocarbons. 

xylene-diamine,  s.    (XYLVLENE-DIAMINE.] 

xylene-sulphochloride,  s. 

Chem,;  GaHeSClOa^CtHiCCHjVSOgCL  A  yellow 
oil  obtained  by  triturating  xylene-sulphate  of 
sodium  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  warmiug 
the  mixture,  and  pouring  the  product  into  water. 

xylene-sulphuric  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CSH,,,SO3  =  CBH^CH^-SOsH.  Xylosul- 
phuricacid.  Sulphoxylolic  acid.  Produced  by  the 
action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  xylene.  It 
is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  by  dry  distillation  is 
reconverted  into  xylane.  With  the  oxides  it  forms 
salts  called  xylpne  sulphates,  its  potassium  anil 
sodium  salts  being  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  crystallizing  from  the  latter  in  silky  laminse. 

xy  '-lSn-ol,  s.  [Formed  from  Gr.  xi/;on=wood, 
and  Kng.  suff.  -oZ.T 

Chemistry:  C8H]oO=CeH3(('Hj)2OH.  Dimethyl- 
phenol.  An  eight-carbon  phenol,  produced  by  fus- 
ing oxymesitylenic  acid  with  potash.  It  melts  at 
75°,  and  boils  at213;5°. 

xy  -len-yl,  s.    [XYLYL.] 

xy-len-f  1  ra-mine,  subst.  [English  xylenyl,  and 
-iiiniite.]  [XYLIDINK.] 

xy-leu  -tea,  s.    [Gr.  xyleuomal—\.o  gather  wood.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Zeuzeridae.  Xyleutes  cossus 
is  a  modern  name  for  the  Goatmoth  (q.  v.),  better 
known  as  Cossus  ligniperda. 

xy-ll-a,8.    [Gr.  xy!ore=wood.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  Eumimoseee,  having  sessile, 
sickle-shaped,  compressed,  woody  legumes,  with 
partitions  between  the  seeds.  Xylia  dolabriformis 
(^Mimosa  xylocarpa  of  Roxburgh),  the  Ironwood 
tree  of  Peru  and  Arkan,  a  large  deciduous  tree 
growing  in  India  and  Burmah,  yields  a  red  resin, 
and  oil  is  expressed  from  its  seeds.  The  wood  is 
very  durable:  it  has  been  used  in  India  and  Bur- 
man  for  railway  sleepers,  piles  and  beams  of 
bridges,  telegraph-posts,  the  handles  of  agricult- 
ural implements,  boat-building,  &c. 

xj  -lie,  adject.  [Greek  a-»!on=wood;  suffix  -ic.] 
Derived  from  wood. 

xylic-acid,  ». 

Chemistry:  (13H7O2  =  CO-OH:CH3:CH.v  Prepared 
from  brom-metaxylene  by  the  action  of  sodium  and 
carbonic  anhydride.  It  crystallizes  in  largo  mono- 
clinic  prisms  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  so  in 
alcohol,  and  melts  at  126°. 

xy-Hd  -a-mine,  s.    [XYLIDINE.] 

iy-lld'-lc,  adj.  [English  xyl(ic)  ;  suff.  -id,  -ic.} 
Derived  from  wood. 

xylidic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C9HsO4=C6H3(rH3)((>O-OH)?.  Obtained 
by  oxidizing  pseudo-cumene,  xyiic  acid,  and  para- 
xylic  acid  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  forms  color- 
less crystals,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  melts  at 
280°  to28S'. 

xy  -II  dine,  s.     [Eng.  xyl(ene)  ;  suff.  -id,  -inc.J 

[XVHIIDIX.J 

Chemistry:  CsHnN  =  CsHo(NHo).  Amidoxylene. 
Amidoxylol.  Xylenylamine.  A  base  homologous 
with  aniline,  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonium 
sulphide  or  stannous  chloride  on  nitroxylene.  It  is 
a  colorless  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  and  boiling 
at  215".  Heated  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  crystalline  mass,  which- 
appears  to  be  a  compoundof  xylidine  hydrochlorate 
with  stannous  chloride. 

xy  -lln-a,  subst.  [Lat.  xylinum;  Gr.  xylinon— 
cotton.] 

EntumoL:  The  typical  genus  of  Xylinidee  (q.  v.). 
Antonnee  slightly  ciliated  in  the  male;  abdomen 
depressed,  somewhat  crested  ;  fore  wings  narrow, 
elongate,  the  edges  nearly  parallel.  British  species 
three,  the  Conformist,  Xylina  conformis,  the  Non- 
conformist, X.  zinckenii,  and  the  Gray  Shoulder 
Knot,  X.  rhizolitha. 

xy-lln  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  xylinW;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entomol.  :  A  family  or  Noctuina.    Antenna*  gener- 


ally simple  ;  thorax  thick  ;  often  crested  anteriorly  ; 
wings  folded  in  repose  like  a  flattened  roof.  Cater- 
pillar long,  smooth,  generally  brilliantly  colored. 
[SHARK-MOTH.] 

xy-llte,  «.  [Gr.  xylon=wood  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.); 
Ge'r.  xylith.] 

Min.  :  Probably  a  hydrous  Asbestos,  according  to 
Dana. 
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xylo- 


Xy-16-,  pref,  [Gr.  a-i/'mi^fire-wood,  wood,  tim- 
ber, a  tree.]  Of,  belonging  to,  or  derived  from 
wood* 

xylo-quinone,  s.    [PHLOHOXE.] 

xy-16-bal  -sa-mum,  s.  [Gr.  .cy/on=wood,  and 
bulsamon—  balsam.] 

1.  The  wood  of  the  balsam-tree. 

'2.  A  balsam  obtained  by  decoction  of  the  twigs 
and  leaves  of  Amyris  gileaden$i#  in  water. 

xy-16 -bl-iis,  s.  [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Gr.  6«w=life.] 
Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Chilognatha,  family  Archi- 
ulidee.  Segments  dividexl  by  cross  sutures(  into 
numerous  fragments.  Several  species  occur  in  the 
Carboniferous  rocks  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  one  in 
those  of  Scotland.  The  type  is  Xylobius  sigillarice, 
of  the  Nova  Scotia  Coal-field,  found  by  Sir  J.  W. 
Dawson  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  Sigillaria,  &c. 
Xylobius  is  the  earliest  known  representative  of  the 
Myriapoda. 

Xy-l6-cam'-p9,.  s.  [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Gr.  kampe= 
a  caterpillar.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Xylinidse.  The  long  cater- 
pillar feeds  exposed  on  honeysuckle  in  June.  July, 
and  August. 

xy  -l6~carp,  s.    [XYLOCARPCS.] 

Boi. ;  A  hard  and  woody  fruit. 

xJNlo-car'-pOUS,  adj.  [XYLOCABPUS.]  Having 
fruit  which  becomes  hard  or  woody. 

*xy-l6-car  -pfts,  s.  [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Gr.  karpos 
=  fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Trichiliese  (q,  v.),  now  generally 
combined  with  Cars  pa  (q.  v.). 

xy  -ld-Chlore,  *.  [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Gr.  chloros— 
greeu.] 

Jlfi n. ;  The  same  as  OXHAVERITE  (q.  v.). 

xy-lo-chlbr  -iC,  a.  [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Gr.  chloros 
=green.]  (See  compound.) 

xylochloric-acid, «. 

Chem.:  Fordos*  name  for  the  green  coloring  mat- 
ter of  decayed  wood.  It  may  be  extracted  by 
chloroform. 

Xy-l6c  -6-pa,  «.  [Gr.  xylokopost= hewing  or  fell- 
ing wood:  a-y/on=wood,  and  fcope=a  cutting.] 

Entom.:  A  large  genus  of  Scopulipedes,  with 
sharp-pointed  mandibles  by  which  they  bore  holes 
in  timber.  In  several  species  the  females  are  black, 
while  the  males  are  bright  yellow.  [CARPENTER- 
BEE.] 

xy-l6-crypt  -He,  s.  [Pref.  xylo-;Gr.  cryptos— 
concealed,  hidden,  and  suff.  ~ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  The  sameas  SCHEERERITE  (q.  v.). 

txy-16  -dl-iim,  s.  [Gr.  xylddes=hard  as  wood, 
woody ;  pref.  xylo-,  and  Gr.  etdos=form.j 

Bot.:  An  Acheenium  (q.  v.). 

xy -10-graph,  *.  [Gr.  xi//on=wood,  and  grapho 
=  to  write,  to  draw.]  An  engraving  on  wood,  or  an 
impression  from  such  an  engraving. 

"Some  of  the  xylographs  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
Biblia  Pauperum."— Saturday  Review,  March  29,  1884,  p. 
420. 

xy-log  -ra-pner,  s.  [Eng.  xylograph;  -er.]  One 
who  engraves  on  wood. 

"A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  George  Clulow,  xylographer." 
—AthentEum,  May  17, 1884,  p.  634. 

xy-lo-graph -Ic,  xy-16-grapli  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
xylograph;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
xylography  (q.  Y.). 

xy-l6g  -ra-phy,  s.    [Eng.  xylograph;  ~y.] 

1.  A  mode  of  printing  orgraining  from  the  natural 
surface  of  the  wood.    A  piece  of  wood  is  selected 
of  fine  quality,  having  the  pattern  of  grain  desired. 
The  surface  is  treated  chemically  to  open  the  pores. 
After  it  is  dry  the  surface  is  painted  and  a  sized 
sheet  of  paper  laid  over  the  board,  and  both  run 
together  between  rollers  in  the  manner  of  copper- 
plate printing.     The  paint  is  then  transferred  to  the 
board,  tne  difference  in  the  absorbent  qualities  of 
the  board    determining  the  depth  of   color.    The 
paper  is  laid  face  downward  on  the  article  to  be 
ornamented,  and  rubbed  on  the  back  with  a  soft 
pad  to  transfer  the  impression. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  process  of  decorative  paint- 
ing on  wood.    A  selected  pattern  ordesign  is  drawn 
on  wood,  which  is  then  engraved,  or  the  design  is 
reproduced  in  zinc  by  the  ordinary  method.    An 
electrotype  cast  is  taken  from  the  woodcut  or  zinc 
plate,  and  smooth  surfaces  of  wood  are  printed 
from  the  stereotype  under  regulatedpressuro  with 
pigments  prepared  fo,r  the  purpose.  The  color  pene- 
trates the  wood,  leaving  no  outside  film,  and  after 
being    French -polished,   or   covered   with  a  fluid 
enamel,  the  wood  may  be  rubbed,  scrubbed,  or  even 
sand  -  papered    without    destroying    the   pattern. 
(Ure.) 

xy-l&'-Id,  *.    [XTLOIDIN.] 

Chem.:  Lowig's  name  for  the  radicle  xylyl,  C&H&. 
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xy  -loid,  o.  [XYLOTDIX.]  Having  the  nature  of 
wood ;  resembling  wood, 

xy-16  -i-dln,  a".  [Greek  xylon,  and  eidos—  form, 
ap'pearance.] 

Chemistry:  C6H9NpT  =  CfiH^NO^O;,.  Pyroxam. 
Nitramidin.  Explosive  starch.  An  explosive  com- 
pound, discovered  by  Braconnot  in  1*8,  and  pre- 
pared by  triturating  starch  with  fuming  nitric  ;icid 
till  it  is  reduced  to  a  semi-fluid  mass,  and  adding 
twenty-five  parts  of  water.  It  is  a  white,  inodorous, 
and  tasteless  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol. 
ether,  and  chloroform,  slightly  soluble  in  glacial 
acetic  acid.  When  struck  with  a  hammer  it  deton- 
ates, melts  when  heated,  and  bursts  into  flame  at 
180° .leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue.  100  parts  of 
starch  yield  130  parts  of  xyloidin. 

xy-16  -I-dlne,  s.    [XYLOIDIN.] 

Chem. :  The  same  as  XY.LIDINE  (q.  v.). 

Xy-l6l,8.  [Gr.xy/on=wood;  suff.-o/.]  [XYLEXE.] 

xy-l&l-sul-phUr'-IC,  a.  [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Eng. 
Mifp&urfo.]  Derived  from  or  containing  xyleueand 
sulphuric  acid. 

xylolsulphuric-acid,    s.     [XYLEXE-SULPHURIC 

ACID.] 

xy-l6-mS  -lum,  s.  [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Gr.  melon~ 
an*  apple.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Grevillidw  (q.  v.).  Australian 
trees,  with  opposite  leaves,  axillary  spikes  of 
flowers,  and  very  thick,  woody  fruit,  inversely  pear- 
shaped.  One  species,  Xylomelum  pyriforme,  is  cul- 
tivated in  greenhouses. 

xy'-lfc-pal,  s.    [Pref.  xyl(o)-,  and  Eng.  opal.'} 

Min.:  The  same  as  WOOD-OPAL  (q.  v.). 

xy-16  -pe-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  xylop(ia) ;  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece-1 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Anonacese;  stamen?  indefinite  in 
number ;  ovules,  few  or  many,  inserted  in  the  ven- 
tral suture  of  the  fruit. 

xy-lSph  -a-ga,  s.  [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Gr.  phagein  = 
to'eat.] 

1.  Entomology  (as  a  plural) : 

(1)  A  section  of  Securifera,  including  those  Saw- 
flies  thelarreeof  which  burrow  in  the  woody  por- 
tions of  plants  instead  of  eating  the  leaves.     [SiRi- 
CIDX,  UROCEBIDJ:.] 

(2)  A  sub-tribe  of  Rhynchophorat  comprehending 
those  weevils  which,  both  in  their  immature  and  in 
their  perfect  state,  bore  into  the  solid  wood  of  trees. 

2.  Zool.:  A  genus  of  Pholadidse  (q.v.),  with  two 
species,  from  Norway,  Britain,  and  South  America. 
Shell  globular,  with  a  transverse  furrow;  anterior 
margin  reflected,  covered  by  two  accessory  valves 
within  which  the  animal  is  included,  except  the 
contractile  siphons.    The  species  burrow  in  floating 
wood  and  in  timbers  which  are  always  covered  by 
the  sea. 

xy-loph'-a-gan,  «.  [XYLOPHAGA.]  Any  animal 
of  the  group  Xylophaga. 

txy-ldph  -a-gl,  s.  pi.    [XYLOPHAGA.] 

Entom.:  A  sub-tribe  of  Beetles,  tribe  Tetramera, 
instituted  by  Latreille,  and  approximately  equal  to 
the  family  Scolytidee  (q.  v.). 

fxy-l6-phag'-I-dse,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  xylo- 
phdy(it8) ;  Lat.fem.pl.  adj.  suff. -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Diptera,  now  reduced  to  a  sub- 
family. Xylophaginse,  or  Xylophagides  (q.  v.)« 

xy-lo-pha-gl  -nse,  xy-16-phag  -I-de§,  xubst.  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  xylophag(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-tnce,orraasc.  &fem.  -ides.] 

Entom.:  A  sub-family  of  Stratiomyidep.  having 
seven  or  eight  free  abdominal  segments.  The  larvee 
are  believed  to  live  in  rotten  wood.  Some  South 
American  species  are  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long. 

xy-loph'-a-goiis,  adj.  [XYLOPHAGA.]  Feeding 
on*  and  boring  into  wood. 

"Chelura  terebrans  is  one  of  the  most  injurious  xyloph- 
agnus  crustaceans  known.  It  is  commonly  found  asso- 
ciated with  another  wood-borer,  the  Limtwria  lignoruw." 
—Cassell's  Nat.  Hist.,  vi.  212. 

xy-loph'-a-gii3,  s.    [XYLOPHAGA.] 

Entomology:  The  typical  genus  of  Xylophaginee 
(q.  v.).  The  body  is  narrow  and  elongate,  the 
antenna)  a  little  longer  than  the  head,  which  is 
short  and  transverse. 

xy-lo-pha'-§I-a,  a.  [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Gr.  phasis= 
appearance.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Night-moths,  family  Apam- 
idee.  Antennae  long,  pubescent  in  the  male;  abdo- 
men long,  crested ;  fore  wings  long,  more  or  less 
denticulated. 

*xy-!5ph'-I-lan,  subst.  [Mod.  Lat.  xylophil(i); 
E.HK.  suff.  -an.] 

Entom.:  Any  individual  belonging  to  the  Xyloph- 
ili(q.v.). 

*xf  loph  -I-li,  8.  pi.  [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Gr.  phileo 
— to  love.] 

Entom. :  A  section  of  Lamellicorn  Beetles,  includ- 
ing Macleay's  Dynastide  and  Rutelidee  (q.  v.). 


xylylic 

Xy-l6pll     I-lOUS,    ftrlj.       [XYLOPHILI.]       Cirou 

upon  or  feediug  on  wood. 

?y  -16  phone,  *•.  [Pref.  .rylo-;  Gr.  phone  =  *ound.\ 
Jf us. ;  An  instrument  originally  used  among  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe.  It  consists  of  bars  of 
wood,  or  glass  graduated  iu  length  to  the  musical 
scale,  and  resting  on  belts.  Sounds  are  produced 
by  striking  on  the  bars  with  small  hammers. 

xy-loph -yl-la,  s.  [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Or.  phyllon 
=  a  leaf.] 

Bot,;  A  genus  of  Phyllantheae  (q.  v.),  sometimes 
reduced  to  a  sub-genus  of  Phyllanthus.  Shrubs, 
without  leaves,  but  with  leaf-like  branches  bearing 
the  flowers  on  notches  in  their  margin.  Natives  of 
the  tropics,  especially  of  the  West  Indies,  where 
they  are  called  Seaside  Laurels  and  Love-flowers. 

xy*-16  -pl-a,  *.  [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Greek  pikros  = 
sharp,  bitter.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Xylopeee  (q.  v.J.  Trees 
or  shrubs,  with  oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves  and 
axillary  bracteate  peduncles,  one  or  many  flowered ; 
calyx,  three  to  five  lobed,  the  segments  ovate,  acute, 
coriaceous ;  petals,  six,  in  two  rows,  the  outer  three 
the  largest ;  stamens,  many,  inserted  into  a  globose 
receptacle;  carpels,  two  to  fifteen,  each  with  one  or 
two  seeds.  Known  species  about  twelve,  some  of 
which  are  of  ten  placed  in  the  genus  Habzelia  (q.  y.). 
Natives  of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
They  readily  strike  root  when  a  small  fragment  of 
them  is  placed  in  the  ground,  Xylopia  sericea,  the 
Findaiba  of  Rio  Janeiro,  bears  a  highly  aromatic 
fruit,  which  may  be  used  as  pepper,  with  which  it 
agrees  in  its  flavor.  Good  cordage  is  made  from  the 
fibers  of  its  bark.  The  wood,  bark,  and  berries  of 
X,  glabra,  the  Bitter-wood  of  the  West  Indies,  taste 
like  orange-seeds,  andimpart  a  similarflavor  to  the 
wild  pigeons  which  feed  on  them.  It  is  said  to  be 
useful  in  colic  and  for  creating  an  appetite.  Mar- 
tius  believes  the  fruit  of  X.  grandiflora  to  con- 
stitute a  valuable  febrifuge  used  by  the  South 
American  Indians.  The  dry  fruits  of  X.  aromatica 
form  the  Piper  oethiopicum  of  commerce,  used  as 
pepper  by  the  West  African  negroes. 

Xy-lO-py-rftg'-ra-phy,  s.  [Greek  xylon=wood ; 
pyr  (genit.  pyrox)  =  tire,  and  grapho  —  to  write,  to 
draw.l  The  act  or  art  of  drawing  poker-pictures 
(q.  v.). 

xy-l6-ret -In-lte,  s.  [Pref.  xylo,  and  Eng.  ret- 
inite;  Ger.  xyloretin.] 

Aliii. :  A  hydrocarbon  compound  obtained  by  the 
action  of  alcohol  on  fossil  pine-wood.  Massive,  but 
crystallizes  in  needles  of  the  orthorhombic  system 
from  a  naphtha  solution.  Color,  white. 

xy-l6s  -te-In,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  xylosteum  (see  def.) ; 
Eng.  suff .  -in.] 

Chem.:  A  glucoside  obtained  from  the  berries  of 
the  Fly  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  xylottteum).  It  is 
non-volatile,  very  bitter,  insoluble  in  water,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  yields  sugar  when 
decomposed  by  acids. 

xy-16  tSch-no-graph  -I-ca,  *.  [Pref.  xylo-;  Or. 
techne=&n  art,  and  grap/ukos=capable  of  drawing 
or  painting.] 

Art:  A  process  for  staining  wood  of  various  col- 
ors, invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Brophy.  It 
was  announced  early  in  1875.  (Haydn.) 

xy  -16-tlle,  s.  [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Greek  ftto*=a 
fiber.] 

Min,:  A  doubtful  mineral;  according  to  Dana  is 
probably  but  an  altered  asbestos. 

xy-16-trft  -pe§,  *.  [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Gr.  trupad= 
to  bore,  to  pierce.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Dynastidee  or  Dynastinse, 
formerly  merged  in  Dynastes.  It  includes  large 
lamellicorn  beetles.  Xylotrupee  guleon,  a  native  of 
Malacca,  attacks  the  cocoanut  palm. 

xy  -lyl,  s.    [Gr.  xijlon—wood  ;  Buff,  -yl.] 

Chem.:  CgH9.    The  hypothetic  radicle  of  xylene. 

xy-ly^l  -a-mlne,  ».    [Eng.  xylyl,  and  amine.] 

Chem. ;  This  name  belongs  to  a  base,  CgHg'HoN^ 
C6H4  |  £jj3  (NH2)  (not  yet  obtained),  related  to 
benzylamine,  C7H;'H2N,  in  the  same  manner  as  xyli- 
dine,C8H9(NH2)-C6H3(NH2)  j  £§*,  is  related  to 
toluidine,  CeH^NH^'CHa-  (Watts^ 

xy -lyl-ene,  s,    [Eng.  xylyl;  -ene.] 

Chem.:  rsHs.  A  diatomic  radicle  related  to 
xylyl,  C/aHo,  in  the  same  manner  as  ethyleue  is  re- 
lated to  ethyl.  ( Watts.) 

xylylene-diamlne,  a. 

Chem.:  C8Hi2N2  =  CeHiofNH)*.  Xylenediamine. 
A  crystalline  compound  formed  by  the  action  of  tin 
and  hydrochloric  acid  on  dinitroxylene.  It  is  sol- 
uble in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 

xy-lyT-Ic,  ft.  [Ens '  xylyl;  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or 
containing  xylyl. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
•or.     wbre,     wolf;     wSrk.     w&6,     son;     mate,     ciib.     cttre.    unit*,     car,    rftle.    fill;     try,    Syrian,     a,    ce  =  $;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


xylylic-acid 


iromate  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  sparingly 
bio  in  boiling  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol 
ether,  melts  at  103  ,  and  boils  at  273°.  On 
ting  it  with  chromic  acid,  it  is  converted  into 


xylyllc-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  (^H10Ov=CBH3(CH3)2CO.,H.  A  crystalline 
body  obtained  by  oxidizing  cumene  with  potassic 
dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid.  _  It_  is  sparingly 
solubl 
and   e1 
treating -- 
insolinic  acid. 

xfr-Id,  s.    [XYRIS.  J 

'Bot.  (pi.):  The  order  Xyridaceas  (q.  v.).  (LiJUttej/.) 

xjfr -I-da -ce-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  xyris,  genit. 
xy'rid(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Xyrids ;  an  order  of  Endogens  typical  of  the 
alliance  Xyridales.  Herbaceous,  sedgy  plants,  with 
fibrous  roots;  leaves  radical,  ensiform,  or  filiform, 
with  enlarged,  scarious,  sheathing  bases;  flowers 
in  terminal,  imbricated,  scaly  heads ;  sepals  three, 
glumaceous ;  corolla  gamopetalous,  with  three  thin, 
long,  and  colored  petaloiddivisions;  fertilestamens 
throe,  others,  alternate  with  the  divisions  of  the 
oorolla,  sterile ;  stylo  trifid ;  ovary  single,  one-celled, 
with  parietal  placentae  bearing  numerous  ovules ; 
fruit  capsular,  three-valved.  Chiefly  natives  of  the 
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2.  Lat.  -mm,  as  augury,  horology,  remedy,  study, 
&c. 

3.  Lat.  -atus,  as  attorney,  deputy, ally,  quarry. 

4.  Fr.  -if;  Lat.  -ivux,  as  hasty  (— O.  Fr.  hastif), 
jolly  (  =  Mid.  Eug.  jolif;  O.  Fr.  joli,  fern,  julii-e), 
testy.  <fec. 

5.  Many  words  ending  in  y  have  come  through 
Lat.  nouns  in  -m(  =  Fr.  -ie),  from  Gr.  -ia,  -eia,  as 
analogy,  apology,  blasphemy,  philosophy,  &c. 

6.  As    an     adjectival    termination,    y   generally 
represents  the  A.  S.  -ig,  as  in  stony  =  A.  S.  stdnig, 
hungry=A.  S.  hungrig.    So  also  in  some  nouns  it 
represents  A.  S.  -ig.  as  in  ftonej/  =  A.  S.  hunig.    In 
the  suffix,  -ly  it  is  both  an  adjectival  and  an  ad- 
verbial suffix,  and  represents  the  A.  S.  -ic,  -ice,  or 
-icfte,  asgodly  =  \.  S.  godlic,friendly=A..  S.freond- 
llc,  hardly=A..  S.  heardllce.    In  nouns  ending  in 
-ty,  this  ending  represents  the  Fr.-tf,  Lat.  =tatem 
(nominative  -tan),  as  in  vanity  (=Fr.  vanite,  Lat. 
vanitatem,  accus.  of  vanitas),  calamity,  &c. 

II.  In  the  middle,  and  at  the  end  of  words,  y  is  a 
vowel,  and  is  precisely  the  same  as  t.  When  ac- 
cented it  is  pronounced  as  i  long,  as  in  de-fy  ,  dy'- 
\ng,  &c.,  and  when  unaccented  as  »'  short,  as  in 


xyy-Id-al,  a.    [XYRIDALES.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Xyris.  or  to 
the  order  Xyridaceae,  as  the  xyridal  alliance. 
(Lindley.) 

XyTT-I-da  les.,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  &  fern.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  xyridalis.] 

Bot.:  Lindley's  fourteenth  alliance  of  Endogens. 
Hypogynous,  bisexual,  tripetaloid  Endogens,  with 
copious  albumen.  It  contains  four  orders,  Phily- 
dracea?,  Xyridaceee,  Commelynaceee,  and  Mayace». 
(.Lindley.) 

xjr'-ls,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  xyris=a  kind  of  flag, 
Irisfaetidissima.] 

Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  XyridaceeD  (q.  v.). 
Sedge-like  plants,  with  narrow,  radical  leaves,  and 
scapes  bearing  heads  of  yellow,  f  ugaceous  flowers. 
Known  species  about  fifty,  chiefly  from  tropical 
America,  but  a  few  from  the  hotter  parts  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere.  The  leaves  and  root  of  Xyris 
indica  are  given  in  India  against  ringworm,  _itch, 
and  leprosy  ;  those  of  X.  americana  and  JT.  vaginata 
are  used  for  a  similar  purpose,  the  former  in  Guiana, 
the  latter  in  Brazil. 

xjfs.-ms.-lo  -bl-um,  s.  [Gr.  xysma—a  filing,  a 
shaving,  and  lobos=i>.  legume,  a  pod.  So  named 
because  the  fruits  are  covered  with  scales.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Asclepiadacete.  Erect  perennial 
shrubs  with  largo  flowers  in  umbels ;  corolla  bell- 
shaped,  with  spreading  segments,  staminal  corona 
at  the  top  of  the  tube  of  filaments,  consisting  of 
ten  parts  in  a  single  series.  Known  species  eight  or 
nine,  all  but  one  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
remaining  one,  Xysmalobium  heudelotianum,  is 
from  Senegambia,  where  its  root  is  eaten  by  the 
negroes.  X.  padifolium  is  cultivated  in  English 
gardens. 

xfst,  x^st-5s,  xy'st-us,  s.  [Lat.  xystus.  from 
Gr.  xystos,  from  xyo=t"  scrape,  from  its  s  mooth 


**..v.  Arch.:  A  sort  of  covered  portico  or  open 
courtof  great  length  in  proportion  to  the  width,  in 
which  the  athletes  performed  their  exercises. 
x?s  -tarch,  s.  [Gr.  xystos,  and  archo=to  rule.] 
Gr.   Antiq.:  An    Athenian  officer  who   presided 
over  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  xyst  (q.  v.). 
xyV-ter,  s.    [Gr.,  from  xyo=to  rub,  to  scrape.] 
Surg. :  An  instrument  for  scraping  bones. 


yalte 

a  cheerful,  laughing-call,  several  times  repeated, 
and  which  was  formerly  believed  to  be  a  sure  sign 
of  rain. 

"'YnffH'  or  '  Yafflnrjale '  refers  to  the  bird's  common 
cry,  which  has  been  well  compared  by  Gilbert  White  and 
many  others  to  the  sound  of  laughter."—  Yarrell:  Brit. 
Birds  (ed.  4th)  ii.  461. 

ya  -ger,  s.  [Ger.jdger=a  huntsman,  fromj'ojjen 
=to  hunt.]  A  member  of  certain  regiments  of 
light  infantry  in  the  armies  of  various  German 
states.  The  name  is  derived  from  their  being  orig- 
inally composed  of  jagers  or  huntsmen.  [Cf. 
CHASSEUR.] 

yag  -ger,  s.  [Dut.  jrtger=huntsman,  a  driver.] 
[YAGER.  I  A  wanderer  about  the  country ;  a  travel- 
ing peddler.  (Scotch.) 


THE  twenty-fifth  letter  of  the 
English  alphabet  is,  in  mod- 
ern  English,  both  a  consonant 
andavowel.  Itis  takenfrom 


from  its  Greek  original  in  its  form  of  three  limbs 
representing  the  sacred  triad  formed  by  the  duad 
proceeding  from  the  monad. 

T[  (1)  As  a  symbol:  Inchem.,  Y  is  the  symbol  of 
Yttrium  (q.  v.). 

(2)  As  a  numeral:  Y  stands  for  150,  and  with  a 
dash  over  it  (Y)  for  150,000. 

y-,  pref.  [See  def.]  A  common  prefix  in  Mid. 
Eng.  words,  and  representing  the  A.  S.  -e  or  ye-,  as 
in  yclept,  yclad.  It  is  the  same  as  GE-  (q.  v.). 

yac-a-rS,«.    [JACABE.] 

yac  -ca,  s.  [Native  name.]  (See  etym.  and  com- 
pound.) 

yacca-wood,  s. 

Bot.  &  Comm. :  The  wood  of  Podocarpuscoriacea, 
used  in  the  West  Indies  as  an  ornamental  timber 
for  cabinet  work. 

yacht  (eft  silent) ,  *yatcht,  subst.  [Dutch  jagt 
(formerly  spelt  jacht),  so  named  from  its  speed, 
from  Dut.  jagten  (formerly  jachtin)  =  to  speed,  to 
hunt ;  jagt  (formerly  jacht)  =  a  hunting,  liomjagen 
=  to  hunt  or  chase  doer,  hares,  &c. ;  cogn.  with  Ger. 
jagen=tohunt;  probably  allied  to  Ger.  jahe;  O.  H. 
Ger.  9«iftt=quick,  sudden,  rash  ;  Ger.  gefte»i=togo; 
Dut.  gaan,gaen=togo.  (Skeat.)]  A  decked  pleasure 
vessel ;  a  light  and  elegantly  fitted-up  vessel,  used 
either  for  racing  or  for  pleasure  trips,  or  as  an 
official  or  state  vessel  to  convoy  royal  personages 
or  Government  officials  from  place  to  place.  The 
rigs  are  various,  and  many  pleasure  yachts  now 
have  steam  power  as  an  accessory,  or  for  use  dur- 
ing calms.  Racing  yachts  are  built  with  very  fane 
lines,  enormous  spars  and  sails,  and  have  the  hull 
deeply  ballasted,  thus  sacrificing  everything  to 
speed. 

yacht-club,  s.  A  club  or  society  of  yacht-own- 
ers for  racing  purposes,  &c.,  commanded  by  a  com- 
modore. 

"I  trust  that  some  good  yacht-club  will  not  miss  this 
opportunity."— Field,  Oct.  8,  1886. 

yacht  (eft  silent),  v.  i.  [YACHT,  s.]  To  sail  or 
cruise  about  in  a  yacht. 

yacht -Sr  (eft  silent),  e.  [Eng.  yacht;  -er.~\  One 
who  commands  a  yacht ;  one  who  sails  or  cruises 
about  in  a  yacht. 

yachts -man  (eft  silent),*.  [English  yacht,  and 
man.'}  One  who  keeps  or  sails  a  yacht ;  one  who  is 
skilled  in  the  management  of  a  yacht. 

"The  way  the  ladies  handled  the  boats  was  the  admira- 
tion of  many  yachtsmen  and  others." — London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

yachts  -man-ship  (ch  silent),  s.  [Eng.  yachts- 
man ;  -ship.  I  The  art  or  science  of  sailing  or  man- 
aging a  yacht. 

"The  partisans  of  English  yachtmanship  need  not  be 
disconcerted." — St.  James's  Gazette,  Sept.  8,  1886. 
tyachts'-wpm-an  (eft  silent),  s.    [Eng.  yacht,  s., 
in  or  fond  of  yacht- 


ya-ho6,s.  [A  word  of  no  etymology.]  A  name 
given  by  Swift  in  his  Gulliver's  Travels  to  a  race  of 
brutes,  described  as  having  human  forms  and 
vicious  and  degraded  propensities.  They  were  sub- 
ject to  the  Houyhnhnms,  or  horses  endowed  with 
human  reason.  Hence,  the  term  is  applied  to  a 
rough,  low,  boorish,  or  uneducated  person. 

"The  passionate  exclamation  of  a  mere  yahoo  of  a  sta- 
ble-boy."— Graves:  Spiritual  Quixote,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

IT  Also  used  adjectively. 

"That  hated  animal,  a  yahoo  squire." — Warton:  iVetp. 
market,  170. 

Taj  -ir,  *Yaj  -fish,  s.  [Sansc.  j/aj=to  sacrifice.] 
(See  etym.  and  compound.) 

YaJur-Veda,  s. 

Hindu  Sacred  Literature :  The  third  portion  of 
the  Veda,  generally  called  the  third  Veda.  It  con- 
sists not  merely  of  verses  from  the  Rig  Veda,  but 
also  of  prose  sentences  used  at  the  offering  of  cer- 
tain sacrifices.  There  are  two  editions  called  the 
Black  and  White  Yajur.  [VEDA.] 

yak,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zoot. :  Poephagus  (t  Bos)  grunniens,  a  species  of 
ox  from  the  mountainous  regions  of  Tibet.  There 
are  two  races :  The  wild  yak,  generally  black,  which 
is  found  near  the  snow  lino,  descending  into  the 
valleys  in  winter,  and  a  domesticated  race  of  vari- 
ous colors,  black  and  white  being  most  common. 
The  yak  is  about  the  size  of  the  common  ox,  to 
whiciiithas  a  general  resemblance,  but  it  is  covered 
with  a  thick  coat  of  long,  silky  hair,  hanging  down 
like  the  fleece  of  a  sheep,  completely  investing  the 
tail,  and  forming  a  lengthy  fringe  along  the  snoul- 
ders,  flanks,  and  thighs.  Mr.  Bartlett  considers 
thatthis  fringe,  which  exists  in  both  races,  was  de- 
veloped as  a  protection  to  the  animal  in  its  alpine 
haunts,  as  the  long  hair  forms  a  sort  of  mat  which 
defends  the  body  from  the  effects  of  cold  when  the 
animal  is  reposing  in  the  snow.  The  domesticated 
race  is  of  great  importance  to  the  natives  of  Tibet. 


Greek  (f)  or  upsUon.  It  some- 
times represents  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  character  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  a  sound  resem- 
bling that  of  the  French  u  or 
German  u. 

I.  At  the  beginning  of  syllables,  and  when  fol- 
lowed by  a  vowel,  y  is  a  palatal  consonant,  being 
formed  by  bringing  the  middle  of  the  tongue  in  con- 
tact with  the  palate,  nearly  in  the  position  to 
which  the  9  hard  brings  it.  Hence,  the  A.  S.  hard  g 


"  It  [the  Sea-Eagle]  is  much  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
marauding  yachtsmen  and  yachtswomen."  —  Athenfsum, 
Sept.  1,  1888,  p.  294. 

ya-cu-ma'-ma,  s.  [South  Amer.  lndian=Mother 
of  Waters.] 

Anthrop.:  The  Watermamma  (q.  v.). 

*yaf,  pret.  ofv.    [GIVE.] 


y  frequently  represents : 

1.    French -ie=Lat.  -ia,  as  in  barony,  company, 
copy,  jolly,  family,  memory,  victory,  &c. 


•yaff,  v.  i.  [From  the  sound  made.]  [YAp.J  To 
bark  like  a  dog  in  a  passion  ;  to  yelp  ;  hence,  to  talk 

yif'fle,  yaf-fll,  yaf '-fin-gale,  yaf  -fler,  s. 
[For  etym.  see  def.  and  extract.] 

Ornith.:  Provincial  names  for  Gecinus  viridis,  the 
Green  Woodpecker,  from  its  ordinary  cry,  which  is 


Yak. 

The  yak  is  employed  as  a  beastof  burden,  but  never 
for  tillage  or  draught ;  the  milk  is  very  rich,  and 
yields  excellent  butter ;  the  flesh  is  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  that  of  the  calves  far  superior  to  ordi- 
nary veal.  The  hair  is  spun  into  ropes,  and  made 
into  coverings  for  tents,  and  the  soft  fur  of  the 
hump  and  withers  is  woven  into  a  fine  strong  cloth. 
The  tails,  often  died  red,  are  made  into  the  chowries, 
or  fly-flappers,  used  in  India.  Yaks  are  often  seen 
in  zoological  gardens  and  menageries,  and  have 
repeatedly  bred  in  Europe,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  might  bo  advantageously  introduced  into  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Continents  of  America  and  Europe. 

yak-lace,  s.    A  coarse  strong  lace  made  from  the 
hair  of  the  Yak  (q.  v.). 

yald,  a.    [YELD,  a.] 

yald,  yauld,  adj.    [Icel.  g»'(<Jr=stout,  brawny, 
strong;  Dan.  &  Sw.  gild.]    Supple,  active,  athletic. 

(Scotch,.) 

yall,  a.    [YELD.] 

*yalte,  pret.  of  v.    [YIELD.] 


boll     bdy-     pout     Jowl;    cat,     sell,     chorus,     Shln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon.     -slon  =  shun:      -»lon,      -sion  =  zhun.     -Mous,    -clous,     -slous  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


Yam. 


Luoiuvciib    ami    .Java, 

!ofco»a,  D.  pm-purea,  D.  rubella.  D.fasciculata 

adia ;    D.   batatas  of   China  and  Japan ;  but 

of    these  are  now  introduced  into  tropical 


yam 

yam,  s.    [Fr.  igname:  Sp.  name,  from  Port,  in- 
hume, probably  from  some  African  language.] 
Bota itij : 

1.  The  root  of  various  species  of   Dioscorea,  of 
which  more  than  150are  known.also  the  plants  t  liem- 
selves.    They  are  herbs  or  undershrubs  with  lleshy 
tuberous  roots,  steins  twining  to  the  left  hand; 
leaves  generally  alternate,  always  entire,  and  with 
several  strongly  marked  veins  running  throughout 
their  entire  length.  Inflor- 

e  see  nee  consisting  of 
spikes  of  small  unisexual 
flowers,  with  a  perianth 
inclosing  in  the  males  six 
stamens  and  in  the  female 
a  three-celled  ovary.  They 
are  chiefly  natives  of 
America  and  of  Asia,  but 
a  few  are  African,  and 
three  or  four  Australian. 
The  Common  Yam,  Dios- 
corea sativa.  is  a  native  of 
Malabar,  Java,  and  the 
Philippines;  D.  alata  of 
the  Moluccas  and  Java ; 
D.  globosi 
of  India 

countries  to  which  they  are  not  indigenous.  The 
largest  of  the  esculent  roots  of  the  several  species 
of  yam  are  two  or  three  feet  across,  occasionally 
reaching  thirty  pounds  weight.  They  are  used  as 
substitutes  for  potatoes  in  the  regions  where  they 
frrow.  They  are  eaten  either  roasted  or  boiled,  and 
the  flower  also  is  made  into  bread  and  puddings. 

2.  (PI.):  The  order  Dioscoreacew.    (Lindley.) 

yam'-a-dou,  s.    (Guianan  name.] 
Bot. :  An  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  Myris- 
tica  sebifera,  a  tree  about  ten  feet  high,  growing  in 
Guiana. 

yam  -er,  yam  -mer,  yam-our,  yom-er,  v.  >'. 

[A.  S.  ge<5meria?i=to  lament,  from  gedmer  (O.  L. 
Ger.jdmar,  O.H.Ger.j'amnrer)=lamentable;  O.  II. 
Ger.  jdmaron=to  lament;  Ger.  jammeren.]  To  la- 
ment, to  fret,  to  cry,  to  yell,  to  whine.  (Scotch  or 
Provincial.) 

"The  child  .  .  .  does  yammer  constantly,  that  can't  be 
denied."— Miss  Ferrier:  Marriage,  ch.  xix. 

•yane,  v.  i.  [YAWN,  r.] 
yank(l),s.  [YANK,  v.] 

1.  A  jerk,  a  twitch.    (Slang.) 

2.  A  quick,  sharp  stroke  or  blow.    (Scotch.) 

3.  (PI.) :  A  kind  of  leggings.    (Prov.) 

yank  (2),  s.    An  abbreviation  of  Yankee  (q.  v.). 
yank,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  a  na- 
salized form  akin  toGer.j'agen=to  hunt.]   [YACHT.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  twitch  or  jerk  powerfully.    (Slang.) 

2.  To  snatch  away  unexpectedly.    (Slang.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  work  cleverly  and  actively.    Often  with  on ; 
as,  She  yanked  on  at  the  work. 

2.  To  speak  in  a  yelping  or  affected  tone;  to  scold, 
to  nag. 

Yan  -kee,  s.  &  a.  [A  word  of  doubtful  origin. 
According  to  Mr.  Hcckewelder  (Indian  Nations,  p. 
112,  quoted  in  Bartlett:  Diet,  of  Americanisms, 
s.  v.),  the  word  was  the  first  effort  of  the  Indians 
"  to  imitate  the  sound  of  the  national  name  of  the 
English,  which  they  pronounced  Yengees."  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  W.  Gordon  (Hist.  Amer.  War,  1789,  i. 
324-5,  quoted  by  Skeat).  it  was  a  favorite  cant  word 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  as  early  as  1713,  and  meant 
"excellent,"  as  a  yankee  good  horse,  yankee  good 
rider,  &c.  He  supposes  that  it  was  adopted  by  the 
students  there  as  a  by-word,  and,  being  carried  by 
them  from  the  college,  obtained  currency  in  the 
New  England  colonies,  until  at  length  it  was  taken 
up  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  applied  to 
New  Englanders  generally  as  a  term  of  slight  re- 
proach. Skeat,  with  reference  to  this  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  word,  compares  Lowland  Scotch 
yankie=a  sharp,  clever,  forward  woman  ;  yanker= 
an  agile  girl,  an  incessant  talker,  also=a  smart 
stroke,  a  great  falsehood  the  fundamental  idea  be- 
ing that  of  quick  motion.  [YACHT,  «.,  YANK  (!),«.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  popular  name  for  the  citizens  of  New  Eng- 
land, but  applied  by  foreigners  to  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  United  States.    During  the  American 
Revolution  it  was  aoplied  to  all  the  insurgents,  and 
daring  the  Civil  War  it  was  the  term  commonly 
applied  by  the  Confederate  soldiers  to  the  Federals. 

2.  A  glass  of  whisky  sweetened  with  molasses. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Yankees,  or 
Americans. 

Yankee-doodle,  s, 

1.  The  name  given  to  a  famous  air,  now  regarded 
as  one  of  the  national  airs  of  the  United  States. 
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V(>ry  many  accounts  have  been  given  of  its  origin ; 

BO have  vrofewed  to  taraoe  it  to  the  timc_of  the 

Great  Rebellion,  and  have  asserted  that  "  Xankec 
Doodle  "was  a  nickname  for  Cromwell,  and  that 
the  rhyme 

"Nankee  Doodle  came  to  town,  on  a  little  pony. 
He  stuck  a  feather  ill  his  cap,  and  called  him  maca- 
roni," 

referred  to  his  entry  into  Oxford.  Tho  term  "  maca- 
roni" sufficiently  confutes  the  theory,  for  the  Maca- 
roni Club  did  not  come  into  existence  till  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  InLull  probability  the 
tune  is  of  English  origin,  and  not  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  old.  The  first  mention  of  it  in 
print  is  said  to  occur  in  the  Boston  Journal  of  the 
Times  for  September,  1768 : 

"Those  passing  in  boats  observed  great  rejoicings,  and 
that  the  Yankee  Doodle  song  was  the  capital  piece  in  the 
band  of  music." 

The  words,  probably  composed  by  Dr.  Schuckburg, 
who  served  under  General  Ainher.-t.  in  the  French 
and  Indian  warof!755, are nowuever hoard.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Barclay  Squire,  "  as  a  melody  it  has  little 
beyond  simplicity  in  its  favor,  but  there  is  a  quaint, 
direct,  and  incisive  character  about  it  which 
redeems  it  from  vulgarity,  besides  which  the  his- 
torical associations  of  the  tune,  connected  as  it  is 
with  the  establishment  of  American  Independence, 
should  have  saved  it  from  some  of  the  criticisms  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected."  (Grove:  Diet.  Music). 

2.  A  Yankee. 

Yankee-doodledom,  «.  A  term  applied  by  the 
citizens  of  the  Southern  States  to  New  England. 

Yankee-gang,  s.  An  arrangement  in  a  saw-mill 
adapted  for  logs  of  21  inches  diameter  and  under. 
It  consists  of  two  sets  of  gang-saws,  having  paral- 
lel ways  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  other. 
One  is  the  slabbing-gang,  and  reduces  the  log  to  a 
balk  and  slab-boards.  The  balk  is  then  shifted  to 
the  stock-gang,  which  rips  it  into  lumber. 

Yan  -kee-fied,  adj.  [Eng.  Yankee;  -fa,  -ed.] 
Like  a  Yankee;  after  the  Yankee  fashion. 

"  The  Colonel  whittled  away  at  a  bit  of  stick  in  the 
most  Yankeefied  way  possible." — A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texas, 
p.  113.  (Bartlett.) 

Yan  -kee-Ifm,  s.  [English  Yankee;  -ism.]  An 
idiom  or  practice  of  the  Yankees. 

"  Approaching  very  fast  the  sublime  of  yankeeism." — 
Thmnas  Moore:  Diary,  vii.  231. 

yan  -ker,  yan  -kle,  s.    [YANK,  r.] 
1.  A  sharp,  clever,  forward  woman. 
<  2.  An  agile  girl ;  an  incessant  speaker. 

3.  A  smart  stroke. 

4.  A  great  falsehood. 
H  Scotch  in  all  senses. 
*yan-ky=,  s.    [YANKEE.] 
Nauf.:  Some  species  of  ship. 

"  Yawing  like  a  Dutch  yanky." — Smollett:  Sir  L.  Greaves, 
ch.  iii. 

yan  -6-lite,  s.  [Gr.  ion— a  violet,  and  Uthos=a 
stone ;  Ger.  yanolithe.] 

Mill. :  The  same  as  AXINITE  (q.  v.). 

yaourt,  s.  [Turk.]  A  fermented  liquor  or  milk- 
beer,  similar  to  koumiss,  made  by  the  Turks. 
(Simmonds.) 

*yap,  v. i.  [Icel.  gjalpa=to  yelp;  cf.  "Fr.japper 
=to  bark.]  To  yelp,  to  bark. 

*yap,  s.    [YAP,  u.] 

1.  The  cry  of  a  dog,  a  bark ;  a  yelp. 

2.  A  slang  word  applied  to  a  farmer;  a  rustic. 

ya  -pock,  s.  [Named  from  the  river  Yapock,  or 
Oyapock,  separating  French  Guiana  from  Brazil, 
where  the  species  was  first  found.] 

Zo6l.:  Cheironectes  variegatus  (or  t  palmatus), 
from  Guiana  and  Brazil.  It  is  rather  larger  than  a 
common  rat,  with  large,  naked  ears,  and  a  long, 
nearly  naked,  tail;  fur  brown  above,  with  three 
transverse  bright  gray  bands,  interrupted  in  the 
middle,  white  below.  Its  habits  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  otter,  and  it  feeds  on  crustaceans  and 
otheraqnatic  animals.  [('HEIEONECTES,  2.J 

yap-on,  8.    [Native  name  (?).] 

Bot. :  The  South  Sea  tea,  Ilex  vomitoria.    [!LEX.] 

*yar,  v.  i.    [YAEE,  «.] 

yar,  yare,  a.  [Etym. doubtful.]  Sour,  brackish. 
(Proa.) 

*yar  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [Eng.  yar(e) ;  -age.] 

Naut.:  The  manageable  character  of  a  ship  at 
sea. 

"To  the  end  that  he  might,  with  his  light  ships  well 
manned  with  watermen,  turn  and  environ  the  games  of 
the  enemies,  the  which  were  heavy  of  yarage,  both  for 
their  bigness,  as  also  for  the  lack  of  watermen  to  row 
them."— Xorth:  Plutarch,  p.  Ml. 

yarb,  s.  [See  def.]  A  provincial  corruption  of 
herb. 

"Some  skill  in  yarbs,  as  she  called  her  simples."— 
Kinasley:  Westward  Ho!  ch.  iv. 


yare 


[A 

J.  II.  Ger.  gerta,  kerta  =  a  rod,  gart  =  a  goad  ;  Icel. 
on<Mr=a  goad,  spike,  sting;  A.  S.  g<M=a  goad; 
Goth,  gazd.i=a  goad,  prick,  sting.]  [GAD,  GOAD.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  rod,  a  stick.    (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  149.) 

*2.  A  long  piece  of  timber,  as  a  rafter  or  the  like. 

3,  A  pole  or  rod  for  measuring  a  yard;  a  yard- 
stick or  yard-measure. 

4.  The  British  and  American  standard  of  measure, 
being   equal  to    three    feet   or   thirty-six   inche>. 
[MEASURE,  s.,  ^  I. ;  FOOT.]    As  a  cloth  measure  the 
yard  is  divided  into  four  quarters=sixteen  nails. 
A  square  yard  contains  nine  square  feet,  and  a 
cubic  yard  twenty-seven  cubic  feet.    A  yard— 91'4392 
centimeters,   a   square  yard  =  S3bT13  square  centi- 
meters, and  a  cubic  yard=764,535  cubic  centimeters. 

"For  if  I  measure  anything  by  a  yard,  I  know  whether 
the  thing  I  measure  be  longer  or  shorter  than  that  sup- 
posed yard,  though  perhaps  the  yard  I  meaHure  by  be  not 
exactly  the  standard." — Locke:  On  Hum.  Cit'lfi-st.,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  xxviii. 

5<The  male  organ  of  generation,  the  penis. 

II.  Naut. :  A  spar  slung  from  a  mast  and  serving 
to  extend  a  sail.    Yards  are  either  square,  lateen,  or 
Ing-sail.    Yards   for   square   sails    are   suspended 
across  the  mast  at  right  angles,  and  are  of  a  cylin- 
drical form,  tapering  from  the  middle,  which  is 
termed  the  slings,  toward  the  extremities,  which 
are  called  the  yard-arms. 

*  ^[  Under  one's  yard :  In  one's  power ;  subject  to 
one's  authority  or  power. 

"Hoste,  quod  he,  I  am  under  your  yerde." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,898. 

yard-arm,  s. 

Naut.:  Either  end  of  a  yard,  or  rather  that  part 
of  it  which  is  outside  the  sheave-hole. 

"His  imagination  was  full  of  sails,  yard-anus,  and 
rudders."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

If  Yard-arm  and  yard-arm : 

Naut. :  The  situation  of  two  ships  lying  alongside, 
of  each  other  so  near  that  their  yard-arms  cross  or 
touch. 

*yard-land,  s.  A  measure  or  quantity  of  land 
varying  in  different  countries  from  fifteen  to  forty 
acres;  a  virgate. 

yard-man,  yard-master, «.  A  railroad  official, 
who  has  the  superintendence  of  the  tracks  or  j  uni- 
on which  trains  are  made  up,  switched,  &c. 

yard-measure,  yard-stick,  s.  A  stick  or  rod, 
three  feet  in  length,  used  to  measure  cloth,  &c. 

yard-tackle, «. 

Naut.:  A  threefold  tackle  depending  from  the 
end  of  a  lower  yard-arm,  for  lifting  boats  and  other 
weights. 

yard  (2) ,  *yarde  (2),  yerd  (2),  yerde  (2),  s.  [A.  S. 
geard=an  inclosure,  a  court ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  gaard 
=a  yard,  a  garden;  Icel.  gardhr  (  =  Prov.  Eng. 
garth];  Dan.  gaard;  Sw.  gdrd;  O.  H.  Ger.  garto; 
Mid.  H.  Ger.  garte;  Ger  garten;  Russ.  gorod'=a 
town;  Lat.  hortus=a  garden;  Gr.  chortos=a  court- 
yard, an  inclosure.  Doublets,  garden  and  garth.] 

1.  A  small  piece  of  inclosed  ground,  particularly 
adjoining  or  attached  to  a  house,  whether  in  front, 
behind,  or  around  it. 

"  In  our  yard  1  saw  a  murderous  beast, 
That  on  my  body  would  have  made  arrest." 

Dryden:  Cock  and  F»r,  114. 

2.  An  inclosed  piece  of  ground  wherein  any  busi- 
ness, work,  or  manufacture  is  carried  on ;   as,   a 
brick-yard,  a  dock-yard,  &c. 

3.  A     garden,    particularly     a     kitchen-garden. 
(Scotch.) 

yard,  v.  t.  [YARD  (2), «.]  To  inclose  or  shut  up 
in  a  yard ;  to  keep  in  a  yard. 

" '  Yarded'  sheepshonld  haveaconstant  supply  of  water 
always  in  troughs  before  them." — Field,  Jan.  16,  1886. 

*yard  el,  s.  [Eng.  yard  (1),  s. ;  dimin.  suff.  -el.'] 
A  yard  measure. 

"Measuring  lines  like  linen,  by  a  yarael."—  Koberds: 
Memoirs,  i.  493. 

tyard  -wand,  s.  [Eng.  yard  (I),  s.,  and  wared.] 
A  yard-stick.  (Tennyson:  Maud,  1.  i.  13.) 

*yare,  adj.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  gearu,  gearo=ready, 
quick,  prompt;  cogn.  with  Dut.  oaar=(a.)  doue, 
dressed  (as  meat),  (adv.)  wholly;  Icel.  gerr=(a.) 
perfect,  gOrva,  gen-a,  gjOrva  (adv.)=quite,  wholly; 
Mid.  H.  Ger.  gar,  gare;  O.  H.  Ger.  garo,  fcaro=pre- 
pared,  ready;  Ger.  gar=wholly.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ready,  prepared. 

"This  Tereus  let  make  his  ships  yare." 

Chaucer:  Leaend  of  Philomene. 

2.  Ready,  quick,  dexterous,  active,  eager.    (Said 
of  persons.) 

"  Be  yare  in  thy  preparation." — Shakes?. :  Twelfth  A7ph(, 
iii.  4. 


ftte,    fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     w6,    w&t,     here,     camel,    h5r,    th?re;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pSt, 
or,     w'dre,     wplf,     wSrk,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,    cnb.    cttre,    unite,    cfir,    rule,    ffill;     try,    Syrian.     »,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


yarely 

3.  Easily  wrought,  managed,  or  handled;  an- 
swering readily  to  the  holm  ;  swift,  lively.  (Said  of 
a  ship.) 

"The  Persian  galleys  being  high  cargoed,  heavy,  and 
not  yare  of  steerage."*—  North:  Plutarch,  p.  101. 
B.  As  adv. :  Quickly,  actively,  briskly. 
"  Yare,  yare,  good  Iras,  quick  !" 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  9. 

'yare'-lf,  adverb.  [Eng.  yare;  -ly.]  Quickly, 
actively,  briskly. 

"Fall  toil  yareto."— Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  1. 

yar-J-yar  -i,  s.    [See  def.] 

Bot. :  A  Guiana  name  for  the  strong  elastic  wood 
of  Dtu/uetia  quitarensis. 

yark,  v.  t.    [\'ERK.] 

yar  -Ice,  s.  [See  def.]  The  native  name  of  dif- 
ferent South  American  monkeys  of  the  genus  Pithe- 
cia. 

yarn,  'yarne,  s,  [A.  S.  gearn,  gcrn;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  garen;  Icel.,  Dan.  &  Swv  yarn;  Ger.  gam. 
Allied  to  Gr.  chorde=  a  string ;  orig.=a  string  of  gut ; 
Icel.  gorn,  yarni>'=euts.  From  the  same  root 
•come  cord,  chord,  yard,  garden,  Ac.] 

I.  Literally: 

I.  Any    textile   fiber  prepared  for  weaving  into 
cloth.  [THREAD.]  Cotton  yarn  is  numbered  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  hanks  contained  in  a  pound  of 
7,000  grains.    Each  hank,  or  skein,  measures  840 
yards.     Worsted  yarn  has  560  yards  to  the  skein  ; 
woolen    yarn  has  1,600  yards  to  the  skein  or  run. 
Linen  yarn  is  wound  upon  reels,  and  made  up  into 
leas,  hanks,  and  bundles.    Flax  and  jute  yarn  is 
numbered   according  to  the  number  of  leas  of  300 
.yards  per  pound. 

*2.  A  net  made  of  yarn. 

"  They  catch  it  in  their  net  and  do  sacrifice  unto  their 
yarn." — Becon:  Works,  i.  464. 

3.  In  rope-making,  one  of  the  threads  of  which  a 
rope  is  composed. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  Tho  material  of  which  anything  is  composed. 

"  In  this .house  the  yarn  of  life  was  of  a  mingled  qual- 
ity."— De  Quincey:  Spanish  Nun. 

Z.  A  story  spun  out  by  a  sailor;  a  long  story  or 
tale,  especially  one  of  doubtful  truth  or  accuracy. 
To  spin  a  yarn=to  tell  a  loug  story.  (Coltoq.) 

yarn-clearer,  s.  A  fork  or  pair  of  blades,  sot 
nearly  touching,  so  as  to  remove  burls  or  uneven- 
ness  from  yarn  passing  between  them. 

yarn-dresser,  s.  A  machine  for  sizing  and  pol- 
ishing yarn. 

yarn-meter,  ft.  A  counter  to  show  the  quantity 
of  yarn  each  spindle  has  been  making. 

yarn-printer,  s.  A  machine  for  printing  warps 
previous  to  weaving.  This  plan  is  adopted  with 
some  kinds  of  cheap  goods  to  make  stripes  across 
the  fabric,  as  with  common  carpets.  A  cheap  kind 
of  figured  tapestry-carpet  is  also  made  by  printing 
in  the  patterns  so  as  to  come  right  when  the  warp  is 
raised  up  in  loops  upon  the  face  of  the  goods. 

yarn-reel,  s.  A  machine  for  winding  yarn  from 
the  cop  or  bobbin. 

yarn-scale,  s.  One  for  showing  the  weight  of  a 
«ertain  length  of  yarn,  say  a  hank. 

yarn-spooler,  s.  A  winding  machine  for  filling 
spools  or  bobbins  for  shuttles  or  other  purposes. 

yarn,  v.  i.  [YARN.  «.]  To  spin  a  yarn ;  to  tell 
talcs.  (Often  with  idea  of  exaggeration.) 

"[He]  who  has  yarned  aforetime  'On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head' 
and  '  Round  the  Galley  Fire.'  " — London  Daily  Telegraph 

*yarn'-en,  a.  [Eng.  yarn;  -en.]  Made  or  con- 
sisting of  yarn. 

"A  pair  of  yarnen  stocks  to  keep  the  cold  away." 

Turbevillf:  Letter  out  of  Muscovy* 

yar'-nut,  s.    [YORNUT.] 

yar -pha,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of  peaty 
»oil ;  a  soil  in  which  peat  predominates.  (Orkney 
<t  Shetland.) 

yarr,  8.  \  Abbreviated  from  yarrow  (q.v.),  with 
which  the  spurrey  was  sometimes  confounded, 
though  the  two  are  not  at  all  akin.  (Prior.)  ] 

Bot.:  Spergula  arvensis. 

•yarr,  v.  i.  [From  the  sound ;  cf.  yiiff,  and  yap,] 
To  growl  or  snarl  as  a  dog. 

"Dogs  .  .  .  yarring  at  their  retardment  from  her." 
— Vrquhart:  Ralielais,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  nil. 
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ya  rfl  bl,  s.    [Sec  dof.J 

Bot .  ft  Comni. :  A  Demerara  name  for  Paddlewood 
(q.  v.). 

yar -whelp,  s.    [Soo  extract.] 

Ornith. :  An  old  East  Anglian  name  for  Limoan 
cegocephala.  the  Black-tailed  Godwit,  which  was 
also  formerly  called  the  Shrioker  or  Barker,  from 
its  loud  cry.  Professor  Newton  is  of  opinion  that 
the  old  name,  "Yarwhelp,"  still  survives  in 
*'  Whelp  "-moor,  near  Brandon,  Suffolk. 

"  A  yfiiirhelp,  so  thought  to  be  named  from  its  note,  a 
grey  bird  intermingled  with  some  whitish,  yellowish 
feathers,  somewhat  long-legged,  and  the  bill  about  an  inch 
and  a  half ;  esteemed  11  dainty  dish." — Browne:  Birds  of 
Norfolk. 

yat-a-gnan,  suhxt.  [Turk,  yatagdn.]  A  sort  of 
dagger-like  saber,  with  double-curved  blade,  about 
two  feet  long,  the  handle  without  a  cross-guard, 
much  worn  in  Mohammedan  countries.  Also  writ- 
ten Ataghan  (q.  v.). 

yate,  subst.  [See  dof.]  A  softened  form  of  gate. 
(Used  in  the  North  of  England.) 

yaud,  yawd,  subst .  [See  def.]  A  softened  form  of 
jade  (q.  v.). 

"Your  yawas  may  take  cold,  and  never  be  good  after 
it." — Broome:  Jovial  Crew. 

*yaugh,  s.    [YACHT.]    A  yacht. 

"Celox    ...    a    Yaugh,   or  Yatcht,    a  Gnndola,  or 
Flyboat,  Pinnace,  or  Wherry."— Littleton .  Lat.  Diet. 

*yaul,s.    [YAWL.] 

yaup,  v.  i.  [A  form  of  gape,  or  yelp.']  To  yell;  to 
cry  out  like  a  child  or  a  bird.  (Scotch.) 

yaup,  a.  [Prob.  a  form  of  gape.]  Hungry;  to 
bo  j/iinp  =  to  be  hungry. 

yaup,  s.  [YAUP,v.]  The  cry  of  a  bird  or  a  child. 
(Scotch.) 

yau  -p6n,  s.    [YAPON.] 

•yave,  pret.  ofv.    [GIVE.] 

*yaw(l),s.    [JAW.] 

yaw(2),s.    [YAW, «.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  deviation  out  of  one's  course. 
"  O  the  yaws  that  she  will  make." 

Maasinger:  A  Very  Woman,  iii.  5. 

2.  Naut.:  A  temporary  deviation  of  a  ship  or 
vessel  from  the  direct  line  of  her  course. 

"  Then,  giving  the  ship  a  yaw,  poured  the  whole  dis- 
charge, as  he  thought,  right  into  his  wretched  victim  ! " 
— COM«||'»  Saturday  Journal,  Sept.  19,  1885,  p.  802. 

yaw-weed,  s. 

Sot. :  Morinda  royoc,  a  shrub  about  eight  feet 
high,  with  white  flowers,  growing  in  the  \Vest 
Indies.  [MoBiNDA.] 

yaw  (3), «.    [YAWS.] 

yaw  (1),  u.  «'.  &  t.    [Norw.  gaga=to  bend  back- 
ward ;0a0=beut  backward;  Icel.  gagr=bent  back; 
Bavarian  gagen=ta  move  unsteadily.    "  Prob.  a  re- 
duplicated form  of  go ;  hence,  to  keep  going  about. 
(Skeat.)] 

A.  Intransitive: 

Naut. :  To  steer  wild  ;  to  deviate  from  the  line  of 
course  in  steering.  (Said  of  a  ship.)  (Marryat: 
Frank  Mildmay,  ch.  xx.) 

*B.  Trans, :  To  move  about  unsteadily ;  to  move 
to  and  fro. 

"  [She]  yaw'd  her  head  about  all  sorts  of  ways." 

Hood:  Sailor's  Apology  for  Bow  Legs. 

yaw  (2),  v.  i.  [YAWS.]  To  rise  in  blisters;  break- 
ing in  white  froth,  as  cane-juice  in  the  sugar-works. 
*y&wd,  s. 


(Skeat);  Icel.juta.] 
Nautical: 

(1)  A  decked  boat  carrying  two    masts,    one    of 
which  is  near  the  stern.    It  is  usually  lugger  or  cut- 
ter-rigged, the  after-mast,  called  a  jigger,  being  the 
smaller. 

"TheyaTp/is  chiefly  the  pleasure-craft,  the  dandy  the 
fishing-vessel."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

(2)  A  ship's   boat;    a  jolly-boat,    usually   from 
twenty-three  to  twenty-eight  feet   long,   and  one- 
quarter  to  one-third  that  breadth  of  beam. 

"The  yawl,    however,    was   immediately  manned  and 
sent  to  her  assistance." — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

yawl,  *yaule,  *yole,  *goule,  *youle,  v.i.  [Icel. 
oait(a=t.o  howl,  bellow;  Norw.  </a«(a=to  bellow, 


ye 

widely) ;  pa.  t.  gdn;  Icel.  gina=to  gape,  yawn;  pa. 
t.  gein;  Or.  chainii  =  to  gape;  Lat.  Mo = to  gape. 
From  the  same  root  come  chaos,  chasm,  hiatus, 

1.  To  gape ;  to  have  the  mouth  open  involuntarily 
through  drowsiness,  dullness,  or  fatigue ;    to  osci- 
tate. 

"The  god    .    .     .    ask'd  the  dame 
(And  asking  y<ur»'d)  for  what  intent  she  came. 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Ceyx  and  Alcyone,  307. 

2.  To  open  the  mouth  voluntarily. 

"The  crocodiles  not  only  know  the  voice  of  the  priests 
when  they  call  unto  them,  and  endure  to  be  handled  and 
stroked  by  them,  but  also  yawn  und  offer  their  teeth  unto 
them  to  be  picked  and  cleansed  with  their  hands.  — 
P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  794. 

3.  To  gape ;  to  open  wide.    (Said  of  the  mouth,  a 
chasm,  or  the  like.) 

"Graves  yawn  and  yield  your  dead." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  v.  3. 

*4.  To  gape  for  anything;  to  express  desire  by 
yawning. 

"  The  chiefest  thing  at  which  lay  reformers  yawn."— 
Hooker:  Ecclei.  Politle. 

*5.  To  open  the  mouth  as  in  surprise  or  bewilder- 
ment; to  gape. 

"The  affrighted  globe 
Should  yawn  at  alteration."        Shaktip.:  Othello,  v.  2. 

yawn,  s.    [YAWN,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  yawning;  a  gaping;  an  involuntary 
opening  of  the  mouth  from  drowsiness,  dullness,  or 
fatigue. 

2.  The  act  of  gaping  or  opening  wide. 

"Sure  'tis  the  friendly  yawn  of  death  for  me." 

Congreve:  Mourning  Bride. 

*3.  An  opening,  a  chasm.    (Manton.) 

yawn'-Ing,  *yan-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &,  s.  [YAWN, 
verb.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  one  who  yawns ;  a  yawn. 
"  With  affected  yawnings  at  the  close." 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  1,291. 

IT  Physiologically,  yawning  is  an  inspiration, 
deeper  and  longer  continued  than  a  sigh,  drawn 
through  the  widely  open  mouth,  accompanied  by 
a  peculiar  depression  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  fre- 
quently by  an  elevation  of  the  shoulders. 
(Foster.) 

»yawn  -Ing-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  yawning;  -ly.]  In 
a  yawning  manner ;  with  yawns  or  gapes ;  drowsily. 

"Leaning  upon  your  idle  elbow  yawnfngly  patter  out 
those  prayers  whose  sound  or  sense  ye  understand  not." — 
Bp.  Hall:  The  Hypocrite. 

yawp,  s.  [A  variant  of  yelp.]  A  yelp  or  cry,  as 
of  a  dog. 

yawp,  v.  i.    [YAWP.S.]    To  yelp. 

y&ws,,  s.  [From  a  West  African  negro  word  yaw 
=  a  raspberry.] 

Pathol. :  A  disease  in  which,  without  premonitory 
symptoms,  portions  of  the  skin,  especially  about 
the  face,  the  scalp,  the  axilla,  and  the  genitals,  be- 
come covered  with  small,  dusky  rod  spots,  which 
develop  into  raspberry  or  mulberry-like  tubercles, 
sometimes  ulcerating.  Tho  malady  may  continue 
for  many  years,  or  for  life.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  the 
West  Indies,  North  America,  and  Africa.  Called 
also  Framboesia  and  Pian. 

"A  mysterious  malady  referred  to  as  'yaws.'"— 31.  Col- 
lins: Thoughts  in  my  Garden,  i.  64. 

'y'-Clad'.a.  [Pref.  y-,  and  English  clad.]  Clad, 
clothed. 

"Her  words  yrlad  with  wisdom's  majesty." 

Shakesp.:    Henry  VI.,  Part  II.,  i.  1. 

»f-0leped  ,  *J-clept',  pa.  par.    [\.S.geclyp6d, 
i.  par.  of  geclypian=to  call.]    Called,  named. 


pa.  pa 


'Judas  I  am,  ycleped  Maccnbceus." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 


»y-dle,  a.    [IDLE.] 

*y-drad,  pret.  d  pa.  par.  of  v.  [DREAD,  v.] 
ye,  pron,  [A.  S.  ye  (nom.),  cower  (gen.),  eoto 
(dat.  &  ace.) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  gij =ye,  «=you  ;  Icel. 
er,  ier=ye,  ydhar=youT,ydlir=you  ;  Dan.  &  8w.  i= 
ye  you ;  Ger.  ihr ;  0.  H.  Ger.  ir=ye,  iuwar,  imver= 
your;  Mt=you;  Goth.  jus=ye,  izwara=your,  izwis 
=  you.l  Properly  the  nominative  plural  of  thou,the 
second  personal  pronoun,  you  being  tho  dative  and 
accusative,  and  your  the  genitive.  But  in  later 
times  ye  was  used  as  an  objective  as  well  as  a 
nominative.  Ye  is  now  almost  obsolete  except  in 
sa'cred  or  solemn  writings  or  addresses,  its  place 
being  taken  by  you.  [You,  YOUR.]  The  confusion 
between  ye  and  you  did  not  exist  in  Old  English. 
Ye  was  always  used  as  a  nominative,  and  you  as 
a  dative  or  accusative.  In  the  English  Bible  the 
distinction  is  very  carefully  observed  ;  but  in  the 
dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  period  there  is  a 

t>6il     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,    5ell,     chorus,     §hln,    bench;    go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  ==  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;     tlon,     -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -Die,     -die,      &c.  -  >el,     del. 


yar  -row,  *yar-owe,  *yarwe,  s.  [A.  S.  gceruwe, 
gearume  =  t\ie  yarrow  ;  that  which  sets  in  order,  i.e., 
heals  (Skeat);  Dutch  gerw;  O.  H.  German  ganva, 
garawa;  Mid.  H.  Ger.  praroe,-  Qer.garoe.] 

Botany :  The  Milfoil,  Achillea  millefolium.  [MIL- 
FOIL.] 
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solar  days,  or  365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  49'7  sec- 
onds. The  difference  between  these  two  years  is 
19  minutes  19'2  seconds  mean  solar  time,  that  being 
the  time  required  for  the  earth  to  advance  in  its 
orbit  a  distance  of  50*1  *  of  arc.  The  civil  year  is 
the  year  of  the  calendar.  It  contains  a  whole  num- 
ber of  days,  beginning  always  at  midnight  of  some 
day.  According  to  the  present  system,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  Gregorian  calendar,  every  year  the  num- 
ber of  which  is  not  divisible  by  4,  also  every  year 
which  is  divisible  by  100,  and  not  by  400,  is  a  common 
year,  and  contains  305  days.  All  other  years  are 
called  leap  years,  and  contain  366.  The  ecclesias- 
tical year  is  from  Advent  to  Advent.  Alunar  year  is 
a  period  consisting  of  twelve  lunar  months.  The 
astronomical  lunar  year  consists  of  twelve  lunar 
sy nodical  months,  or  354  days,  8  hours,  48  minutes. 
36  seconds.  The  common  lunar  year  consists  of 
twelve  lunar  months  or  354  days.  The  Embolismic, 
or  Intercalary  lunar  year,  consists  of  thirteen  lunar 
civil  months,  and  contains  384  days. 

2.  The  period  in  which  any  planet  completes  a  rev- 
olution ;  as,  the  year  of  Jupiter  or  of  Saturn. 

3.  (PL) :  Used  as  equivalent  to  age,  or  old  age. 

41  Myself  am  struck  in  years,  I  mast  confess." 

Shakenp.:  Tamiiiy  of  the  Sfireic,  ii. 

IT  (1)  Anomalistic  year :  [ANOMALISTIC  YEAK.] 
J2i  Gregorian  year :  [GREGORIAN.] 

(3)  Julian  year :  [  JULIAN.] 

(4)  Sabbatical  year:  [SABBATIC.] 

(5)  Year  and  a  dau : 

Law :  The  lapse  or  a  year  with  one  day  added  to 
it;  a  period  which  determines  a  right  or  works  pre- 
scription in  many  cases. 

(6)  Year  day  and  waste: 

Law:  Part  of  the  sovereign's  prerogative  in  Eng- 
land, whereby  he  was  entitled  to  the  profits  fora 
year  and  a  day  of  the  tenements  of  persons  at- 
tainted of  petty  treason  or  felony,  together  with  the 
right  of  wasting  the  said  tenements;  afterwards  re- 
storing it  to  the  lord  of  the  fee.  It  was  abolished 
by  the  Felony  Act,  1870. 

(7)  Year  of  Grace :  Any  year  of  the  Christian  era. 

(8)  Year  to  year  tenancy : 

Law:  A  tenancy  taken  at  first  for  a  year,  but 
which  continues  for  a  second  year  unless  one  of  the 
parties  on  the  expiration  of  the  first  six  months  in- 
timates to  the  other  his  intention  not  to  renew  it. 
The  same  rule  will  obtain  year  after  year  till  the 
six  months  notice  of  non-renewal  is  given. 

year-book,  s. 

1.  A  book  published  annually,  each  issue  contain- 
ing new  or  additional  information;  a  work  pub- 
lished each    year,  and    intended    to  supply    fresh 
information  compiled  up  to  date  on  matters  in  re- 
gard to  which  changes  are  continually  taking  place. 

"Not  simply  a  year-book,  as  its  name  implies,  but  a 
year-took  compiled  by  one  who  knows  the  meaning  of 
the  facts  and  figures  which  he  has  so  laboriously  put 
together." — London  Globe. 

2.  A  book    containing   annual  reports    of   cases 
adjudged  in  the  courts  of  England,  from  the  time 
of  Edward  II.  to  that  of  Henry  VII.  inclusive,  and 
published  annually. 

"  The  reports  are  extant  in  a  regular  series  from  the 
reign  of  king  Edward  the  second  inclusive;  and  from  his 
time  to  that  of  Henry  the  eighth  were  taken  by  the  protho- 
notaries,  or  chief  scribes  of  the  court,  at  the  expense  of 
the  crown,  and  published  annually,  whence  they  are 
known  under  the  denomination  of  the  year-books" — 
Blackstone;  Comment,  (Introd.,  §  8.) 

'year's  mind,  *year-mind,  subst.    Here,  mind 
means    memorial    rather    than  wish  or  intention. 
Hence,  the  original  meaning  of  year-mind  was  that 
e'ar.  *yeer,  *yer,  *yere,  s.    [A.  S.  gedr,  o<*r=a    of  a  memorial,  often  a  mass,  a  year  subsequent  to 

,r,  pi.  year;   cogn.  with  Dutch  jaar;   Icel.  dr;    the  decease  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  was  de- 
i.aar  (sing.  &  pi.)  ;,Sw.  dr;J3.  H.  German  jar;    voted.  Or  it  might  mean  an  anniversary ;  ct.  month's 

mind. 

*yeared,u.  [Eng.  year;  -ed.]  Numbering  years; 
aged. 

"IVar'd  but  to  thirty." 

lien  Juiison:  Sej  units,  i.  1. 

*year  -11-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  yearly;  -ly.]  Yearly; 
year  by  year. 

"The  great  quaking-grass  sowen  ytarlily  in  many  of 
the  London  gardens."— Johnson.-  Hcrball. 

year  -ling,  s.&a.  [Eng. year;  dimin. suff. -Zing.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  young  animal  one  year  old,  or  in 
the  second  year  of  his  age. 

B.  As  adj.;  Being  one  year  old. 

"A  yearling  bullock  to  thy  name  shall  smoke, 
Untamed,  unconscious  of  the  galling  yone." 

Pope.     (Todd.) 

year  -ly\  *yeare-ly,  *yere-ly,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng. 
year;  -ly.\ 
A.  As  adjective: 
1.  Happening,  accruing,  or  recurring  every  year. 

"  The  yearly  feast, 
Devoted  to  our  glorias  god,  the  sun." 

•;  Ambitious  Step-mother,  i. 


ye 

very  loose  use  of  the  two  forms.    Not  only  is  you 

used  as  nomicative,  but  ye  is  used  as  an  accusative. 

(Morris:  Hist.  Outlines  of  English  Accidence, §155.) 

"Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  I  hate  ye." 

Hhuketp.s  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

*ye,  adv.    [YEA.] 

yea,  *ya.  *ye,  adv.  &  s.  [A.  S.  g«J=yoa ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.,  Dan.,  Sw.,  &  Ger.  ja;  Lcel.jd:  Gotli.ja, 
^at;  allied  toGoth.ja/i;  O.  Sax.  gia,  ja;  A.  S.  ge= 
also,  and.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  A  word  expressing  affirmation  or  assent;  yes; 
ay ;  the  opposite  of  nay. 

"  Let  your  conversation  be  yea,  yea,  nay,  nay." — 3faf- 
thev,  v.  37. 

1f  Originally  yea,  like  nay,  was  used  in  reply  to 
questions  framed  in  the  affirmative ;  as,  Will  he  go? 
Yea  (or  nay).  Yes  and  no,  on  the  contrary,  were 
used  in  questions  framed  negatively,  as,  Will  he  not 
go7  Yes  (or  no).  Yes  was  also  used  as  a  strong 
asseveration,  often  accompanied  by  an  oath.  The 
distinction  between  yea  and  yes  was  becoming 
neglected  in  England  as  early  as  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  Yea  is  now  used  only  in  writings  or  speeches 
of  a  solemn  or  sacred  style. 

2.  Formerly  used  to  introduce  a  subject  with  the 
sense  of  indeed,  verily,  truly,  is  it  so?  or,  it  is  so. 

"  Tea,  hath  God  said  ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  in  the 
garden?" — Genesis  iii.  1. 

3.  Used  as=nay,  to  reprove,  or  notice,  or  amplify 
wbat  has  gone  before;  not  this  alone;  not  only  so 
but  also ;  ay. 

"I  therein  do  rejoice;  yea  and  will  rejoice."—  Phil.  i.18. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  affirmative ;  one  who  votes  in  the  affirma- 
tive or  in  favor  of  any  question  or  motion ;  an  ay  or 

2.  In  Scripture,  used  to  denote  certainty,  consist- 
ency, harmony,  and  stability. 

"All  the  promises  of  God  in  him  are  yea,  and  in  him 
are  amen." — 2  Corinth,  i.  20. 

*yea-forsootll,  a.  A  term  applied  to  one  saying 
to  anything  yea  and  forsooth,  which  latter  was  not 
a  term  of  genteel  society  ;  hence,  low,  vulgar. 

"A  rascally,  yea-forsooth  knave." — Shakesp.:  Henry  IT., 
Pt.  II.,  i.  2. 

*yead,  *yeade,  *yede,  v.  i.    [A  fictitious  present 
tense  and  infinitive,  formed  from  the  old  pa.  t.  yode, 
code.]    [¥EDE.]    To  go,  to  proceed,  to  move  along. 
"Then  badd  the  knight  his  lady  yede  aloof." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  5. 

yean,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  ednian—to  eau ;  geednian 
=toyean;  from  eocen=pregnant,  prop.  pa.  par.  of 
the  lost  verb  edcan=to  increase,  to  augment ;  (ran 
=  to  increase,  to  eke.]  To  bring  forth  young,  as  a 
sheep  or  lamb;  to  ean.  [EKE.] 

"There  were  serious  complaints  from  those  few  districts 
where  Dorset  horn  nocks  yean  thus  early." — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

yean-llitg,  s.  &  a,    [Eng.  yean;   dimin.   suff. 

A.  As  subsl. :  The  young  of  sheep ;  a  lamb,  an 
eanling. 

"To  their  store 
They  add  the  poor  man's  yeanling." 

Hen  Jonson  •  Sad  Shepherd,  i.  1. 


B.  As  adj. :  Lately  yeaned ;  young. 

"To  (roree  the  flesh  of  lambs  or  yeanling  kids." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  iii.  434. 

year, 
year 

Dan.  .          . .  . 

GftT.jahr;  Goth.jer;  allied  to  Gr.  htjros—a  season, 
a  year:  hora=a  season,  an  hour;  Lat.  hnra;  Eng. 
hour.  As  in  Anglo-Saxon  so  in  early  times,  the 
word  was  unaltered  in  the  plural,  like  sheep,  deer ; 
as,  "  This  seven  year  "  (Shakesp. :  Much  Ado.  iii.  3) ; 
hence  the  modern  phrase,  a  two-year  old  colt,  and 
the  like.] 

1.  A  unit  of  time,  marked  by  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit.  The  year  is  either  astronomical 
or  civil.  The  former  is  determined  by  astronomical 
observation,  and  is  of  different  lengths,  according 
to  the  point  of  the  heavens  to  which  the  revolution 
H  referred.  When  the  earth's  motion  is  referred  to 
a  fixed  point  in  the  heavens,  as  a  fixed  star,  the 
time  of  revolution  is  the  time  which  elapses  from 
the  moment  when  the  star,  the  sun,  and  the  earth 
are  in  a  straight  line,  till  they  again  occupy  the 
same  position ;  this  is  called  a  sidereal  year.  If  the 
revolution  is  referreft  to  one  of  the  equinoctial 
points,  the  year  is  somewhat  shorter  than  the  side- 
real year,  on  account  of  the  ^precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  that  is,  the  retrogression  of  the  equi- 
noctial points  along  the  ecliptic.  This  is  called  the 
equinoctial,  tropical,  or  solar  year.  The  length  of 
the  sidereal  year  is  365-2563612  mean  solar  days,  or 
385  days,  6  hours,  9  minutes,  9'6  seconds.  The  length 
of  the  solar  or  equinoctial  year  is  365 '2422414  moan 


yeast 

2.  Comprehended  in  a  year ;  accomplished  in  a 
year. 

"The  yearly  course  that  brings  this  day  about 
Shall  never  see  it  but  a  holiday." 

tiltakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  1. 

3.  Lasting  a  year;  as,  a  yearly  plant, 

4.  Having  the  growth  of  a  year. 

B.  As  adv.:  Annually;  every  year;  year  by  year. 

"  Yearly  thy  herds  in  vigor  will  impair." 

Ltryden:   Viruil;  Georuic  iii.  112. 

yearn  (l),  'yearne,  *yern  (l),  *yerne  (l),  r.  /. 
[A.  S.  <ji/rnan=to  yearn,  to  be  desirous,  from  georn 
=desirous,  eager  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  yir>ia=to  desire, 
from  <7Jarn=eagcr ;  Goth,  gairnjan  —  to  long  for. 
from  gairns— desirous ;  O.  H.  Ger.  Qer6n,  kerdn; 
Ger.  begehren=to  long  for;  Gr.  (chairu)=to  re- 
joice; (cfcara)=joy;  (charis)=grace;  Lat,  gratia  = 
grace;  Sansc.  Aurj/=to  desire.]  To  feel  mental 
uneasiness  from  longing  desire,  tenderness,  affec- 
tion,pity, or  the  like:  to  be  filled  with  eager  long- 
ing ;  to  desire  wistfully  ;  to  long. 

"Joseph  made  haste,  for  his  bowels  did  yearn  upon 
his  brother:  and  he  sought  where  to  weep."— Genesis, 
xliii.  30. 

•yearn  (2),  »yern  (2),  *yerne,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Prop. 
ern,  the  form  yern  being  due  to  the  A.  S.  pref.  ge-. 
Ern  is  a  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  ermen=to  grieve, 
from  A.  S.  j/rma«=to  grieve,  to  vex ;  also  ge-yrman, 
from  earm=wretched,  miserable,  poor ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  arm=poor,  indigent;  Icel.  armr=wretched: 
Dan.  &  Sw.  arm;  Goth,  arms;  Ger.  arm.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Intrant.:   To   grieve;    to   be  pained   or   dis- 
tressed ;  to  mourn. 

"  Falstaff  is  dead, 
And  we  must  yearn  therefore." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  3. 

B.  Trans. :  To  pain,  to  grieve,  to  distress,  to  vex. 
"She  laments  for  it,  that  it  would  yearn  your  heart  to 

see  it." — Shakegp.:  Merry   Wives,  iii.  6. 
yearn  (3),  v.  i.  &  t.    [For  earn= to  curdle.] 

A.  Intram. :  To    curdle  or    coagulate,  as  milk. 
(Scotch.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  curdle  or  coagulate,  as 
milk.    (Scotch.') 

•yearn  (4),  'yearne  (3),r.  t.  [Foreant=togain.J 
To  earn,  to  gain,  to  procure. 

"  The  which  shal  nought  to  you  but  foule  dishonor 
yearne."  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  i.  11. 

•ySarne,  *yerne,  adj.    [A.  S.  earm  =  miserable, 
wretched.]    [YEARN  (2),  v.]    Sad,  mournful. 
"  But  of  hire  songe,  it  was  as  loud  and  yerne, 
As  any  swalow  Bitting  on  a  herne." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,258. 

•yearn  -fill,  'yearn -full,  a.  [Eng.  yearn  (2); 
-full.}  Mournful,  sad, 

"  His  yearnf-M  heart  pitying  that  wretched  sight." 
P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  ix, 

yearn-Ing(l).a.&».    [YEAEN  (!),«.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Longing,  having  a  longing  desire. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  feeling  of  one  who  yearns;  a 
strong  feeling  of  tenderness ;  a  longing  desire. 

"  J  had  not  till  then  the  notion  of  the  yearnings  of  heart 
which  a  man  has  when  he  sees  his  child  do  a  laudabla 
thing."— Spectator,  No.  268. 

•yearn  -Ing  (2),  a.  &  s.    [YEAEN  (2),  r.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Mournful,  sad,  sorrowing,  distressing. 
"  Those  yearning  cries  that  from  the  carriage  came. 

His  blood  yet  hot,  more  highly  dotli  intlame." 

Drayton:  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

B.  Aitubst.:  Sadness,  mourning,  grief,  distress, 
yearn -Ing,  s.  [YEAEN,  (3),  D.]  Rennet.  (Scotch.) 
yearn -Ing-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.   yearning  (I);  -ly.'j 

In  a  yearning  manner;  with  yearning  or  longing 
desire. 

"  It  may  look  more  sympathetically  and  yearningly  at 
these  great  ecclesiasticisms." — Brit.  Quar.  Review,  (1873). 
Ivii.  29. 


jest;  Ger.  giischt,  ijiscltt.     From  a 
foot  appearing  in  O.  H.  Ger.  jesan ;  M.  H.  Ger.jesen, 
gesen,  gern;  Ger.  gdhren=to  ferment;  Gr.  zeu  =  to> 
boil.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
*'i.  Spume  or  foam  of  water. 

"Now  the  ship  boring  the  moon  with  her  mainmast* 
and  anon  swallowed  with  yest  and  froth." — Shakettp:.- 
Winter's  Tale,  iii.  8. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  Barm.  The  yellowish,  viscid  substance 
deposited  from  beer,  or  which  rises  to  the  surface 
of  saccharine  solutions  during  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation. Under  the  microscope,  it  appears  as  a 
mass  of  round  or  egg-shaped  cells,  termed  Torulse, 
containing  granular  matter.  These  exist  either 


tlte      fat     fare,    amidst,    wbat,    fall,    father;     we,    wSt,    here,    camel,     hex there; pine,    pit,     sire,    slr,~    marine;     g6,    pot. 
or,  '  wore,    wolf,     work,     who,    sbn;     mute,    cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,    Syrian,     ffi,     ce  =  e;     «y  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


yeast-bitten 

single  or  associated  in  heaps  or  strings,  each  cell 
having  an  average  diameter  of  g^o  of  an  inchj  and 
consisting  of  a  thin-walled  sac  or  bag  containing 
protoplasm.  Yeast  is  the  potent  agent  in  the  pro- 
duction of  alcohol  from  sugar,  each  molecule  of 
siiirur  splitting  up  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, by  a  process  which  is  not  clearly  understood. 
Halted  to  a  temperature  of  40%  its  efficiency  is 
almost  entirely  destroyed;  but,  when  deprived  of 
its  water  by  straining  and  strong  pressure,  and  kept 
in  a  cool  place,  it  retains  its  properties  unaltered 
for  ten  or  twelve  days.  When  washed  with  alcohol, 
dried  at  a  low  temperature,  and  mixed  with  a  little 
starch,  it  retains  the  power  of  setting  up  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  for  several  months.  Grape- 
juice,  and  several  other  vegetable  juices,  when  left 
for  a  few  days  at  a  suitable  temperature,  develop 
yeast  cells  in  great  abundance,  without  any  ad- 
dition of  yeast,  probably  from  the  presence  of 
spores  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  In  bread- 
making,  yeast,  both  in  its  liquid  and  dried  states, 
is  added  with  warm  water  to  flour  to  give  a  start  to 
the  fermentation  process,  thereby  supplying  car- 
bonic-acid gas,  which  communicates  a  spongy  or 
light  texture  to  the  bread.  It  is  also  essential  to 
the  production  of  wine  from  grape  juice  and  other 
fruit  juices,  the  manufacture  of  beer,  and  the  prep- 
aration of  distilled  spirits. 

2.  Pharm. ;  Beer  yeast,  when  applied  externally, 
acts  as  a  stimulant  and  antiseptic.  As  a  poultice 
it  corrects  the  discharges  of  indolent  ulcers.  It 
has  been  given  also  internally  in  low  states  of  the 
system,  but  with  doubtful  efficacy.  (Garrod.) 

1[  (1)  Artificial  yeast:  Dough  mixedwith  a  small 
quantity  of  common  yeast,  made  into  cakes  and 
dried. 

(2)  German  yeast:  Common   yeast  drained  and 
pressed  till  nearly  dry.    In  this  state  it  can  bo  kept 
for  several  months,  and  is  much  used  by  bakers. 

(3)  Patent  yeast:  Yeast  collected  from  a  wort  of 
malt  and  hop,  and  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
German  yeast.    [IT  (2).] 

yeast-bitten,  a. 

Brewing:  Too  much  affected  by  yeast. 

"  When  the  process  of  attenuation  becomes  so  slack  as 
not  to  exceed  half  a  pound  in  the  day,  it  is  prudent  to 
cleanse,  otherwise  the  top-barm  might  re-enter  the  body 
of  the  beer,  and  it  would  become  yeastJtitten," — Ure. 

yeast-plant,  s. 

Botany:  Torula    or    Saccharomyces    cerevisia. 

[TOKDLA.] 

yeast-powder,  a.  A  substitute  for  yeast  used  in 
leavening  bread,  consisting  of  a  preparation  of 
soda,  phosphates,  and  other  substances,  in  the 
form  of  a  powder. 

*yeast,  v.  i.    [YEAST,  «.]    To  ferment. 

"  Yeosting  youth 
Will  clear  itself  and  crystal  turn  again." 

Keats:  Otho  the  Great,  iii.  2. 

yeast -I-ness,  subst.  [Eng.  yeasty;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  yeasty. 

yeast  -$,  yest-y,  a.  [Eng.  yeast;  -y.~\  Pertair. 
ing  to,  containing,  or  resembling  yeast;  hence, 
frothy,  foamy,  spumy,  yesty  (q.  v.). 

*yedd-ing,  *yedd-yng,  s.  [A.  S.  gydd=&  song, 
gyddian  =  to  sing ;  cf.  "  Yeddynge  or  geest,  idem 
'quod  geest  (  =  a  romaunce)  "  (Prompt  Pore.).]  A 
song  ;  properly  a  gleeman's  song,  embodying  some 
popular  tale  or  romance. 

"Wei  couthe  he  eynge  and  pleyen  on  a  rote, 
Of  yeddynges  he  bar  utterly  the  prys." 

CfcWWtt  C.  T.,  237.     (Prol.) 

*yede,  *yeode,  *yode,  *eode,  pret. of  v.  [A.  S. 
code,  ge-eode=v/ent;  from  the  same  root  as  Lat.  eo, 
infln.  ire;  Sansc.  i=to  go.]  [YEAD.]  Went. 

"Wherof  tho  bysshop  beynge  gladde  and  fayne,  yode 
vnto  the  house  of  the  sayd  herdman,  the  whiche  receyued 
hym  with  glad  chere." — Fabyan:  Chronycle,  ch.  Ixxxiii. 

yeel,  s.  [Eng.  eel,  with  pref.  y-,~]   An  eel.    (Prov.) 

•yefte,  s.    [GIFT.] 

yeld,  yall,  yell,  a.  [Icel.  ge!dr=barren,  giving 
no  milk  ;  Sw.  gaH=unfruitful,  barren,  sterile. J  Not 
giving  milk,  barren.  (Scotch.) 

"Beginning  to  shoot  the  yeld  hinds." — Athencettm,  Oct. 
80,  1886,  p.  660. 

*yelde,v.  t.    [YIELD,  v.] 

*yelde-halle,  s.    [GUILDHALL.] 

yelk,  s.    [YOLK.] 

yell,  a.    [YELD.] 

yell,  *yell-en,  v.  i.  &  /.  [A.  S.  aellan,  giellan< 
gyllan=tu  yell,  to  cry  out,  to  resound;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  gillen;  Icel.  gella,  gjalla  (pa.  t.  nail);  Dan. 
gicelle,  gialde  ;  Sw.  galla=to  ring,  to  resound  ;  Ger. 
gellen=to  resound.  The  same  root  appears  in  Icel. 
gala  (pa.  t.  a.61,  pa.par.  gaK»m)=to  sing;  A.  S. 
galan  (pa.  t.g6l) ;  O.  H.  Ger.  galan,  kalan ;  English 
uigbtmga/e  (q.  v.).] 
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A.  Intrans.:  Tocryout  with  a  loud,  sharp,  dis- 
agreeable noise ;  to  shriek  hideously  ;  to  scream  or 
cry  as  in  simony  or  horror. 

"The  cruell  wound  enraged  him  so  sore, 
That  loud  he  yelled  for  exceeding  paine." 

Spenser:  F.  O.,  I.  xi.  37. 

B.  Trans.:  To  utter  with  a  yell  or  shrill  scream; 
to  scream  out. 

"As  if  it  fell  with  Scotland,  and  yell' A  out 
Like  syllable  of  dolour." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

yell,  fubst.  [YELL,  r.]  A  sharp,  loud,  shrill  and 
hideous  scream ;  a  shriek  or  scream  as  of  horror  or 
agony. 

"But  ah!  those  dreadful  yells  what  soul  can  hear?" 
C'otcper:  Heedless  Alarm. 

*yelleden,  pret.  of  v.    [YELL,)-.] 
yell  -Ing,  *yell-ynge,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [YELL,  r.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  rt  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  noise  of  one  who  or  that 
•which  yells  ;  a  yell. 

"  With  wailing  great,  and  women's  shrill  yelling 
The  roofs  gan  roar;  the  air  resound  with  plaint." 
Surrey:   Virgil's  &neis,  iv. 

yell'-fcch  (ch  guttural),  v.  i.  [  JBLL,  u.]  To  yell, 
to  scream,  to  shriek.  (Scotch.) 

yell-6ch  (ch.  guttural),*.  [Y'ELLOCH.B.]  A  yell, 
a  scream,  a  shriek.  (Scotch.) 


Ger.  ge'ib,  allied  to  Gr.  ch(oe=the  young  verdure  of 
trees ;  Lat.  Aeiiras=light  yellow,  and  from  the  same 
root  as  green,  gall,  an&gold.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Being  a  pure,  bright,  golden  color, or 
of  a  kindred  hue;  having  tho  color  of  that  part  of 
the  solar  spectrum  between  orange  and  green. 

"An  apple  also  which  first  is  grene  waxeth  not  eodenly 
yelowe,  but  first  it  is  somewhat  white  betwene  grene  and 
yelowe  indifferent." — Fisher:  A  Godlie  Treatise, 




in  jaundice  being  of  yellow  hue. 

"  With  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Sight,  ii.  4. 

*(2)  Used  as  denoting  age  or  decay. 

"  Fall'n  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

B.  As  substantive : 

\.  Art,  <£c.:  One  of  the  throe  primary  colors;  a 
bright  golden  color,  the  type  of  which  may  be  found 
in  the  field  buttercup,  which  is  a  pure  yellow. 
Mixed  with  blue,  yellow  yields  green,  and  with  red 
it  produces  orange.  All  our  yellow  pigments  are 
alloyed  with  blue  or  red.  Gamboge  is  a  tolerably 
pure  yellow  pigment,  but  is  tinged  with  blue ;  then 
comes  gold  ocher  tinged  with  red;  next  yellow 
ocherand  Naples  yellow.  The  other  yellow  pig- 
ments 'are  chrome  yellow,  lemon  yellow,  Indian 
yellow,  gall-stone,  Eoman  ocher,  Mars  yellow,  terra 
di  Sienna  (raw  and  burnt),  Indian  pink,  cadmium 
yellow,  &c.  The  principal  yellow  dies  are  obtained 
from  arnotto,  fustic,  French  berries,  quercitron 
bark,  turmeric,  saw-wort,  weld  and  willow  leaves ; 
also  from  chromate  of  lead,  iron  oxide,  nitric  acid, 
sulphide  of  antimony,  and  sulphide  of  arsenic.  In 
blazonry,  gold  is  the  symbol  of  love,  constancy,  and 
wisdom;  and.  by  opposition,  yellow  m  our  days 
still  denotes  inconstancy,  jealousy,  and  adultery. 
In  France  tho  doors  of  traitors  were  daubed  with 
yellow ;  and  in  some  countries  the  law  formerly 
ordained  that  Jews  should  be  clothed  in  yellow 
because  they  had  betrayed  our  Lord.  Judas  is  rep- 
resented clothed  in  yellow.  In  China  yellow  is  the 
symbol  of  faith. 

"Also  your  lordship  shall  understand  that  the  coastes 
of  the  sea  throughout  all  the  world  I  haue  colored  with 
yellow,  for  that  it  may  appeare  that  all  that  is  within  the 
line  colored  yellow  is  to  be  imagined  to  be  maine  land  or 
islands,  and  all  without  the  line  so  colored  to  bee  sea. 
whereby  it  is  easie  and  light  to  know  it."—Hackluyt:  Voy- 
ages, vol.  i.,  p.  216. 

2  Botany  :  A  genus  of  colors  of  which  the  typical 
species,  called  simply  yellow  (in  Latin  luteus,  in 
words  of  Greek  composition  xantho-),  is  of  a  gam- 
boge hue.  The  other  species  are  lemon-colored, 
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golden-yellow,  pale-yellow,  sulphur-colored,  straw- 
colored,  leather-yellow,  ocher-color,  waxy-yellow, 
yolk-of-egg,  apricot-color,  orange-color,  sanron- 


yellow-coralline 

(2)  Min.:  Yellowarsenatoof  nickel=JLonr/n'<M''/«  . 
yellow  copperas=Copiam*e;    Yellow  copper  ore- 
Copper  pyrites;  Yellow  load-spar=  \Vulfenite;  Yel- 
low ore=  \Vulfenite. 

(3)  Pathol.  :  Yellow  Atrophy  of  the  Liver  is  a  dis- 
ease called  also  Acute  Atrophy,  Wasting  or  Soften- 
ing of    tho    Liver,    Diffused   Hepatitis,  or  Fatal 
Jaundice.    [For  Yellow  Softening  of  the  Brain,  see 
SOFTENING,  *S  (3).] 

yellow-ammer,  «.  [See  extract  under  YELLOW- 
HAMMER.] 

yellow-archangel,  s. 

Hot.  :  Galeobdolon  luteum. 

yellow  -baboon,  s.    [WOOD-BABOON.] 

yellow-balsam,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  species  of  Balsaminaceee,  Impatiens  Noli- 
tangere. 

yellow-bark,  s.  The  yellow,  or  orange-yellow, 
febrifugal  bark  of  Cinchona  flava  or  aurantiaca, 
consisting  of  the  bass  or  inner  bark.  Called  also 
Calisaya-bark. 

yellow  -barred  brlndle,  s. 

Entom.:  A  European  Geometer  moth,  Lobophora 
i-iretata,  and  the  caterpillar  of  which  feeds  on  the 
privet. 

yellow-belle,  s. 

Entom.:  A  rare  European  .Geometer  moth,  Apsi- 
lates  citraria,  of  the  family  Fidonidas.  It  is  found 
near  Plymouth  and  in  Ireland. 

yellow-bellied  flying-phalanger,  s.    [PETAU- 

EUS.] 

yellow-bellied  water-mouse,  s. 

ZoOL:  Hydromys  chrysogaster,  from  New  South 
Wales. 

yellow-berries,  «.  pi.  The  dried,  unripe  berries 
of  Khamnus  infectorius.  They  are  brought  from 
tho  South  of  Europe  and  the  Levant  to  be  used  iu 
dyeing. 

yellow-billed  woodpecker,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Sphyrapicus  varius,  distributed  over  the 
United  States. 

yellow-bird,  s. 

Ornithology  : 

1.  Chrusomitris  tristis,  the  American  Goldfinch,  or 
Thistle-bird,  generally  distributed  over  North 


Yellow-Poll  Warbler  and  Summer  Yellow  Bird.  Tho 
Cow-bird  often  deposits  one  of  its  parasitic  eggs  in 
the  nest  of  the  Summer  Yellow  Bird,  which  being 
unable  to  eject  the  large  strange  egg,  pecks  a  hole 
m  of  the  nest.  If  b 


double-flowercd  variety  of  Ranunculus  acris,  culti- 
vated in  gardens.  Yellow  Bird's  Nest=the  genus 
Monotropa  (q.  v.),  spec.  M.  hipopitys;  named  in 
distinction  from  the  Wild  Carrot,  also  called  Bird  s 
Nest.  (Prior.)  Yellow  Dead  Nettle=Crrt(eo6rfotoi 
luteum.  Yellow  Sanders  Vfooil  =  PterocarpusJtavus. 
Yellow  Water  Lily =Nuphar  lutea. 


time,  the  egg  is  again  buried,  and  thus  are    orme 
the  three-storied  nests  occasionally  found  by  egg- 
hunters.    (Bipley  <fb  Dana.) 

yellow-blossomed,  a.  Bearing  or  having  yellow 
blossoms. 

*yellow-boy,  «.  A  gold  coin,  especially  an  eagle, 
or  a  sovereign.  (Slang.) 

"  John  did  not  starve  the  cause;  there  wanted  not  yellow- 
bona  to  fee  counsel."  —  Arbuthnut:  John  Bull. 

yellow-browed  warbler,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Phylloscopua  superciliosus,  a  rare  Euro- 
pean visitor  from  western  Asia. 

yellow-bugle,  s. 

Bot.  :  Ajuga  chamcepttys. 

yellow-bunting,  s.    [YELLOW-HAMMES.] 

yellow-cartilage,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  kind  of  cartilage  in  which  the  fibers  are 
similar  to  those  of  Elastic  tissue  (q.  v.). 

yellow-caul,  s. 

Botany:  Ranunculus  acris,  R.  bulbosus,  and  B. 
repens. 

yellow-centaury,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  YELLOWWOKT  (q.  v.). 

yellow-chestnut,  s. 

Bot.  :  Quercus  castanea. 

yellow-copperas,  «. 

Min.  :  A  translucent  mineral  of  a  yellow  color  and 
pearly  luster,  consisting  chiefly  of  sulphuric  acid, 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  water.  (Dana.) 

yellow-coralline,  subst.  An  orange-colored  dye, 
formed  of  sulphuric,  carbolic,  and  oxalic  acids. 


boll     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,    cell,    chorus,     9hin,    bench;    go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian.     -tian  =  Bhan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     W,     -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -We.     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 


yellow-cress 


yellow-cress,  s. 

Sot.:  Barbarea  prcecox. 

yellow-deal,  s. 

Timber-trade :  The  timber  of  Pinus  syh'estris. 

yellow-earth,  s. 

Comm.:  A  yellowish  clay  colored  by  iron,  some- 
times used  as  a  pigment.  (Goodrich.) 

yellow-fever,  s. 

Pathol.:  A  malignant  fever,  varying  considerably 
in  character  in  different  cases,  but  nearly  always 
marked  by  the  yellowness  of  the  skin,  which  gives 
it  its  name,  and,  at  an  advanced  stage,  by  the  vom- 
iting of  dark-colored  matter,  whence  it  is  often 
termed  black  vomit.  It  is  a  disease  of  hot  coun- 
tries, not  rising  high  up  mountain  slopes,  but  break- 
ing out  in  low  and  moiet  places,  generally  on  the 
coast  or  when  the  temperature  for  a  few  weeks  pre- 
vious has  been  72°  Fahr,,  or  more.  The  southern 
parts  of  North,  and  the  tropical  parts  of  South 
America,  the  West  Indies,  the  Bermudas,  the  south 
of  Spain,  Portugal,  the  hotter  parts  of  Africa,  &c., 
are  the  places  or  regions  which  it  has  chiefly  rav- 
aged. Negroes,  and  even  mulattoes,  are,  however, 
almost  wholly  exempt  from  its  attacks.  In  trop- 
ical seas  or  harbors,  it  has  often  broken  out  on 
shipboard,  evil-smelling  bilge-water  having  been 
the  most  potent  factor  in  its  production.  Formerly 
it  was  believed  to  be  contagious;  now  the  con- 
trary opinion  is  established  on  irresistible  evi- 
dence. It  is  not  communicated  by  contact  with 
individuals,  but  people  may  take  it  by  entry  into 
the  infected  areas.  It  is  a  bilious  fever,  normally 
of  the  remittent  typot  though  the  remissions  are 
often  so  slight  and  brief  as  to  make  it  look  like 
a  continued  fever,  while  sometimes,  as  it  is  de- 
parting, it  passes  into  an  intermittent.  Its  approach 
is  generally  foreshadowed  by  lassitude,  loss  of  ap- 
petite, slight  headache,  and  mental  depression ;  the 
attack  then  commences,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  chol- 
era, generally  in  the  night.  The  first,  or  cold  stage, 
is  marked  by  a  feeling  of  chilliness,  the  patient,  in 
certain  very  bad  cases,  succumbing  at  once.  Gener- 
ally, however,  reaction  takes  place  into  the  hot  stage, 
the  pulse  rising,and  the  heat  of  thebodyincreasing 
to  105°  or  107°,  There  is  acute  headache,  especially 
over  one  orbit ;  the  conjunctiva  is  injected,  the  eyes 
become  abnormally  brilliant,  the  tongue  pasty, 
with  the  edges  and  the  apex  red,  the  bowels  in- 
tensely painful  fRACHlALGiA],  great  irritability  of 
the  stomach  arises,  with  constipation,  diminution 
in  the  quantity  of  urine,  and  pain  in  the  calves  of 
the  logs  and  in  the  knees.  The  patient  cannot  rest, 
but  to.sses  his  arms  and  his  head  about.  The  fever 
continues  from  three  to  seven  or  even  nine  days,  a 
remission  taking  place  at  the  end  of  the  seconder 
third  day.  Convalescence  follows  in  favorable 
cases ;  in  others  the  pulse  becomes  irregular,  feeble, 
and  slow,  there  are  stupor  of  the  brain,  difficult 
breathing,  and  a  vomiting  of  darkgrumous  blood, 
blood  also  coming  from  the  gums,  the  nostrils,  and 
other  parts  of  the  body.  Then  follow  comat  convul- 
sions, and  death,  The  average  mortality  is  about 
one  in  three  of  those  attacked.  Little  can  be  done 
for  a  patient  in  yellow  fever  except  to  remove  him 
from  the  infected  area  and  give  him  very  light, 
nourishing  foot!  and  good  nursing.  \yrhen  the  dis- 
ease becomes  epidemic  in  a  region,  sanitation  is  the 
proper  method  of  arresting  its  progress.  Relapsing 
fever  (q.  v.)  is  sometimes  called  Mild  Yellow-fever 

yellow-fibers,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  Elastic  fibers  of  a  yellow  color,  occurring 
in  Areolar  tissue  (q.  v.). 
yellow  fibrous-tissue,  s. 

Anat.:  The  tissue  containing  yellow  fibers  (q.  v.). 
yellow-flag, *. 
Bot.:  Iris  pseudacorus. 
yellow-footed  armadillo,  a.    [PoYou.J 
*yellOW-golds,  s.    An  unidentified  plant, 
yellow-gum,  «. 

1.  PathoL:  The  jaundice  of  infants,   icterus  in- 
fantuni. 

2.  [BLACK-GUM.] 

*yellow-h.am,  s.    [See  extract    under  YELLOW- 

HAMMKK.  l.J 

yellow-hammer,  tyellow-ammer,  yellow- 
bunting,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

Ornith. :  Emberiza  citrinelta,  widely  distributed 
over  Europe  and  North  America.  Length  about 
seven  inches;  general  fcolor  bright,  with  patches  of 
dark  brown,  richly-mottled  brownish-yellow  on 
back,  with  a  warm  ruddy  tinge;  primaries  black 
edged  with  yellow ;  chin,  throat,  and  under  part  of 
body  bright  pure  yellow  turning  to  dusky-brown  on 
the  flanks ;  tail  slightly  forked,  and  shorter  than  in 
the  Common  Bunting.  The  female  is  similarly 
marked,  but  less  bright  in  hue.  The  Yellow-hammer 
frequents  hedges  and  low  trees ;  it  nests  on  the 
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ground,  and  the  malfl  assists  in  incubation.  The 
song  consists  of  few  notes,  but  is  sweet  and  pleas- 
ing. 

"  In  former  Editions  of  this  work  the  author  strove  to 
restore  what  he  believed  to  have  been  the  first  English 
name  of  this  bird—  Yellow  Ammer.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected in  such  a  case,  custom,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
would  not  give  way  to  the  proposed  amendment,  and  Yet- 
lojc  Hammer,  with  its  abbreviation  Yellow  Ham,  has  been 
commonly  printed  from  the  days  of  Turner  (1644)  and 
Merrett  (1667)  to  the  present.  There  can  indeed  be  no 
question  of  'Hammer'  (in  this  sense)  being  strictly  cog- 
nate with  the  German  Ammer,  but  it  would  seem  that 
Bronxing  the  letter  H  to  the  word  is  not  wholly  an  Eng. 
.sh  peculiarity,  since  there  is  some  ground  for  believing 
that  Hammer,  which  now  survives  in  Hiimmerling  [Yel- 
low-hammer], was  equally  with  Ammer  a  Teutonic  form." 
— Yarrell,  British  Birds  (ed.  4th),  ii.  43.  (Note.) 

*2.  Fig. :  A  gold  coin  ;  a  yellow-boy.    (Slang.) 
"Is  that  he  that  hath  gold  enough?  Would  I  had  some 
of  his  yellow  hammers!" — Shirley:  Bird  in  a  Cage. 

yellow  Hercules, «. 

Botany :  A  plant,  Xanthoxylon  clava  Herculis. 
meaning  the  club  or  cudgel  of  Hercules.  So  called 
because  in  the  West  Indies  the  young  prickly  stems 
are  often  made  into  walking-sticks. 

yellow-horned  moth, «. 

Entom,:  A  European  Night-moth,  Cymatophora 
ftavicornis.  Fore  wings  pale,  greenish-gray,  with 
darker  portions ;  hind  wings  grayish-brown.  Ex- 
pansion of  wings,  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  cater- 
pillar feeds,  in  September,  on  the  birch,  rolling  up 
the  leaves  to  obtain  shelter  for  itself. 

yellow-jack,  s. 

1.  Yellow-fever.    (Colloq.) 

2.  The  flag  displayed  from  lazarettos,  naval  hos- 
pitals, and  vessels  in  quarantine. 

yellow-Jacket,  s.  A  small  species  of  wasp  with 
an  exceedingly  painful  sting. 

yellow-Jasmine,  s. 

Bot. :  Gelsemium  sempervirens.    [GEL8EMITJM.] 

yellow-lake,  s.  Various  pigments  of  a  bright 
color,  not  affected  by  an  impure  atmosphere,  but 
rapidly  altering  under  the  influence  of  oxygen  and 
light.  ( Weale.) 

yellow-legged  clear-wing,  s. 

Entom.:  A  British  Hawk  Moth,  Trochilium  cyni- 

fiforme  (Stainton) ;  &esia  cynipiformis  (Newman). 
ore  wings  transparent,  with  the  costa  and  hind 
margin  black;  under  margin  and  transverse  central 
spot  blue-black,  tinged  with  orange;  body  black, 
with  yellow  rings  and  stripes ;  the  expansion  of 
wings  about  an  inch.  Caterpillar  feeds  under  the 
bark  of  the  oak.  The  perfect  insect  appears  in 
June. 

yellow-legs,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  Yellow-shanked  Sandpiper  (q.  v.). 

"The  well-known  Yellow-legs  of  Eastern  sportsmen  has 
a  very  abundant  distribution  throughout  all  the  United 
States." — Baird,  Brewer,  tfr  Rtdgieay:  Water  Birds  of 
North  America,  i.  273. 

yellow-line  quaker, ». 

Entomology:  A  European  Night-moth,  Orthosia 
macilenta.  It  is  of  a  yellowish,  ochery  color.  The 
caterpillar,  which  is  reddish-brown  with  white  dots, 
feeds  on  beech. 

yellow-loosestrife,  s. 

Bot. :  Lysimachia  vulyaris. 

yellow-metal,  s.  A  sheathing  alloy  of  copper, 
2 ;  zinc,  1.  [MCXTZ-METAL.] 

yellow-nuphar,  s.  The  yellow  water-lily,  Nu- 
phur  luteuni  or  luted.  [NUPHAR.] 

yellow-ocher,  s. 

Chem.:  An  argillaceous  earth,  colored  by  an  ad- 
mixture of  oxide  of  iron.  When  finely  ground,  it  is 
used  as  a  pigment. 

yellow-orpiment,  s.    [OEPIMENT.] 

yellow  ox-eye,  s. 

Bot. :  Chrysanthemum  segetum. 

yellow-pimpernel,  s. 

Bot. :  Lysimachia  nemorum. 

yellow-pine,  s. 

Botany:  (I)  Pinus rnitis;  (2)  P.  australis.  Both 
grow  in  the  United  States. 

yellow  pocket-mouse,  s. 

ZiM. :  CricetodipnsflavHS,  a  minute  rodent,  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  fur  is  pale  buff. 

yellow-race,  «. 

Ethnology :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Mongols,  Lapps,  Esquimaux, 
&c. 

yellow-rattle,  s. 

Botany:  A  name  for  the  genus  Rhinanthus.  It 
belongs  to  the  order  Scrophulariaceee,  or  figworts, 
and  is  called  Rattle  because  the  seeds  when  ripe 


yellow  wall-lichen 

rattle  in  the  husky  capsules.  The  typical  species, 
the  Common  Yellow-rattle  (Rhinantlmi  crista- 
tftilli],  with  its  two  sub-species,  the  Greater  and 
the  Lesser  Yellow-rattles,  is  wild  in  Europe.  All 
the  three,  as  their  names  imply,  have  yellow 
flowers.  [KH 


yellow-ringed  carpet,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  Geometer  Moth,  Larentiaflavicinctata. 
It  occurs  in  the  northwest  of  Europe. 

yellow-rocket,  s. 

Botany  :  Barbarea  vulgarii.    It  is  called  also  the 
Bitter  Winter-cress.    [BARBAREA,  WINTER-CRESS.] 

yellow-root,  «. 
Botany  : 

1.  Xanthorrhiza   apiifolia.    Its   long  roots    and 
rootstock  are  bright  yellow,  as  are  its  leaves,  bark, 
and  pith.    It  grows  in  the  Southern  States  of  North 
America.    The  yellow-root  is  intensely  bitter,  and 
is  used  as  a  tonic.    The  native  Indians  formerly 
employed  it  as  a  dye. 

2.  Hydrastis  canadensi*.    This  also  has  a  yellow 
root,  or  rather  an  underground  stem,  and  was  for- 
merly employed  by  the  Indians  in  dyeing  yellow. 
It  likewise  is  tonic.    The  fmit  is  like  that  of  the 
raspberry,  but  the  plant  belongs  to  the  Ranuncu- 
lace». 

yellow-sally,  s. 

Entomology  :  Chloroperla  viridis,   a  small  green 

>ecies,  belonging  to  the  family  Perlidae.    Called 


sp „___„  . 

also  the  Willow-fly. 

yellow-shanked  sandpiper,  yellow-shanks, 
subst. 

Ornithology :  Totanus  flavipes,  an  American  bird. 
Length  ten  to  eleven  inches ;  shades  of  gray  varied 
with  brown  and  black  above,  pure  white  beneath  ; 
bare  parts  of  legs  and  toes  yellow.  (See  extract.) 

"The  food  of  the  yellow-shanks  consists  of  small  fishes, 
shrimps,  worms,  aquatic  and  other  insects,  and  sand- 
hoppers.  Its  habits  are  similar  to  those  of  other  sand- 
pipers."— Yarrell.-  Brit.  Birds  (ed.  4th),  iii.  481. 

yellow-shell,  s. 

Entom.:  A  European  Geometer  Moth,  Campto- 
gramma  bilineata.  It  has  yellow  wings  with  whito 
lines.  The  caterpillar,  which  is  nocturnal,  feeds  on 
grasses. 

yellow-snake,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Chilobothnts  inornatus,  from  Jamaica, 
yellow-soap,  s.    [SOAP,  s.] 
yellow-spot,  s.   [MACCLA-LUTEA.] 
yellow-spotted  emys,  s. 

ZoOl. :  Emys  hamiltoni,  a  river  tortoise,  inhabit- 
ing the  Ganges. 

yellow-succory,  s. 
Bot. :  Picris  hieracioides. 
yellow- suckling,  s. 
Bot.  tK  Agric. :  Tri/olium  minus. 
yellow-sultan,  s. 
Bot. :  Centanrea  miaveolens. 
yellow-tail,  .-•. 

Ichthy.:  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Seriola 
(q.  v.). 

yellow-tail  moth,  s. 

Entomology :  A  European  moth,  Liparis  aurifiua. 
Wings  satiny  white,  the  fore  ones  with  a  black 
spot  near  the  anal  angle ;  body  white,  the  apex  of 
the  abdomen  golden  yellow.  The  caterpillar  feed* 
on  the  hawthorn,  spinning  a  web  among  its  food. 
The  perfect  insect  appears  in  July. 

yellow-tellurium,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  M  UKLLE  ui  x  E  (q.  v.). 

yellow-throat,  •«. 

Ornith. :  Swainson's  name  for  the  genus  Trichas 
(q.v.). 

yellow-tissue,  s. 

Anat. :  Elastic  tissue  (q.  v.). 

yellow-top,  ».  A  variety  of  turnip.  So  called 
from  the  color  of  the  skin  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
bulb.  Also  a  variety  of  grass,  a  species  of  agrostis. 

yellow-tubercles,  a.  pi.    [TUBEBCLE.S.J 

yellow-underwing,  s. 

Entom.:  The  genus Triphsena  (q.  v.).  The  cater, 
pillars  are  called  Surface  grubs. 

yellow-vetchling,  <• 

Bot. :  Lathyrun  aphaca 

7ellow-viper,  «. 

ZoOl.:  Bothrops  lanceolatus.    [FEH-DE-LASCE.] 

yellow  wall-lichen,  8. 

Bot.:  Parmelia parietina. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w«,     we"t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p8t, 
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yellow-warbler 


tyellow-warbler,  s. 

Ornith.:  Phylloscopus  tfflylria,  *Motacilla)  tro- 
•chilus,  the  Willow-wren  (q.  v.).  (Pennant:  Brit. 
Zool.,  i.  511.) 

•yellow-wash,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  lotion  for  ulcers.  It  was  made  by  tlie 
decomposition  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  lime  water. 

yellow-weed,  s. 

Hot.  :  Reseda  luteola. 

yellow-willow,  «. 

Bot.  :  Salix  vitellina.  Called  also  the  Golden 
Osier. 

yellow-wood,  s. 

Bot.:  Ofleya  xanthoxyla,  a  large  tree.  It  grows 
in  New  South  Wales. 

yellow-wove,  s.  A  wove  paper  of  a  yellow  color. 

yellow-wren,  s.    [WILLOW-WREN.] 

yellow-yoldrlng,  yellow-yorling,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  Yellow-hammer  (q.  v.).  (Scotch.) 

"A  strange  superstition  that  the  Yellow-yoldring,  as  they 
most  frequently  call  the  bird,  is  on  very  familiar  terms 
with  the  Evil  One,  who  is  supposed  on  a  May  morning  to 
supply  it,  among  other  odd  dainties,  with  half  a  drop  of 
his  own  blood,  the  effect  of  which  is  somehow  to  produce 
the  curious  markings  on  its  eggs."  —  Yarrell:  Brit.  Birds 
(ed.  4th),  ii.  44.  (Note.) 

*y§l  -low,  v.  t.  &  I.    [YELLOW,  a.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  render  yellow. 

"So  should  my  papers  yellow'd  with  my  age, 
Be  scorn'  d  like  old  men  of  less  truth  than  tongue." 
Shakesp.:  Sonnet,  17. 

B.  Inirans.  :  To  grow,  become,  or  turn  yellow. 
"The  opening  valleys,  and  the  yellowing  plains." 

Dyer:  The  Fleece,  iv. 

yel'-l&w-Ing,  s.  [YELLOW,  s.]  A  process  in  the 
•manufacture  of  pins.  It  consists  of  boiling  the  pins 
in  an  acidulous  solution,  previous  to  nurling  and 
tinning. 

yel  -low-Ish,  *yel-ow-ysshe,  a.  [Eng.  yellow, 
a.  ;  -ink.]  Somewhat  yellow  ;  of  a  color  approach- 
ing yellow. 

"The  second  is  the  cheat  or  wheaton  bread,  so  named 
bicause  the  color  thereof  resembleth  the  graie  or  T/e/tfow- 
.ish  u  In-air,  being  cleane  and  well  dressed."—  Holinshed: 
Description  of  England. 

yel  -16w-Ish-ness,sMfes#.  [Hug.  yellowish  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  yellowish. 

yel  -low-ness,  *yel-ow-nes,  s.  [Eng.  yellow,  a.  ; 
-ness.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  yellow. 
"And  the  bruised  madder,  itself  being  drenched  with 

the  like  alcazite  solution,  exchanged  also  its  yellowness 

for  a  redness."  —  Bottle:  Works,  i.  750. 
*2.  Fig.:  Jealousy.    [YELLOW,  a.,  A.  fl  (1),  B.  l.J 
"I  will  possess  him  with  yellowness."  —  Shakesp.:  Merry 

Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  3. 

II.  Bot.  :  [FLAVEDO.] 
yel-lows.,  s.pl.    [YELLOW,  a.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  An  inflammation  of  the  liver,  or  a  kind  of  jaun- 
dice which  affects  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  caus- 
ing yellowness  of  the  eyes. 

"His  horse  sped  with  spavins,  and  raged  with  the  yel- 
Jow«."  —  Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

2.  A  disease  of  peach-trees,  which  destroys  whole 
orchards  in  a  few  years. 

"Niagara  peach  business  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past, 
owing  to  the  disease  called  the  yellows."  —  St.  James's 
Gazette,  Jan.  6,  1887. 

*3.  Jealousy.    (Brome  :  Antipodes,  sig.  L.) 

II.  But.:  (I)  Reseda  luteola;  (2)  Genista  tincto- 
ria. 

yel  -low-wort,  s.    [Eng.  yellow,  s.  ;  and  wort.] 

Bol.:  The  genus  Chlora  (q.  v.). 

yel'-low-y1  ,  o.  [Eng.  yellow,  a.  ;  -j/.]  Of  a  yellow 
-color  ;  yellowish. 

yelp,  *yelpe,  *gelp-en,  v.  i.    [A.  S.  gilpan,  geil- 


=to  yelp ;  gjalfra  =  to  roar  as  the  sea ;  gjalfr  =  the 
din  of  the  sea.    Allied  to  yell  (q.  v.) .] 
*1.  To  boast  noisily  ;  to  prate. 

"I  kepe  not  of  armes  for  to  yelpe, 
Ne  ask  I  not  to-morrow  to  have  victory." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,240. 

2.  To  utter  a  sharp  or  shrill  bark ;  to  utter  a  sharp, 
quick  cry,  as  a  dog,  either  in  eagerness,  or  in  pain 
or  fear ;  to  yaup. 

"A  little  herd  of  England's  timorous  deer 
Mazed  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  2. 
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yelp.s.    [YELP.D.] 

1.  An  eager  bark  or  cry;  a  sharp,  quick  bark  or 
cry,  caused  by  fear  or  pain. 

2.  A  cry  ;  a  loud  or  shrill  shout. 

"If  slavery  be  thus  fatally  contagious,  how  is  it  that 
we  hear  the  loudest  yelps  for  liberty  among  the  drivers 
of  negroes  ¥" — Johnson:  Taxation  Ao  Tyranny. 

*ye-man,  s.    [YEOMAN.] 

*ye-man-rie,  s.    [YEOMANRY.] 

Yen-I-se  -an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Yenisei,  a  river  in  Siberia ;  specifically  applied 
to  the  dialect  spoken  by  the  people  occupying  the 
tract  of  country  along  the  middle  course  of  that 
river. 

yS  -nlte,  ».  [After  the  battle  of  Jena,  in  1806; 
suff.  -He  (Jfin.).] 

It  in.:  The  same  as  LIEVEITB  (q.  v.). 

yeo  -man,  »ye-man,  *yo-man,  «.  [A  word  of 
doubtful  origin.  The  most  probable  etymology  is 
that  of  Skeat,  i.  e.,  from  A.  S.  gd  =  a  district  or  vil- 
lage, and  man;  cf.  O.  Fries,  ga,  go  (pi.  gae)  =  a  dis- 
trict, village,  whence  0anmn=a  villager;  gafplk— 
people  of  a  village ;  Dut.  gouw,  gouwe=a  province ; 
O.  Dut.  7ouice  =  a  hamlet,  a  country  village,  or  a 
field ;  Low  Ger.  got,  gohe=a  tract  of  country ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  gowi,  (jewi;  Ger.  gau;  Goth.  gawi—B.  province. 
Prob.  allied  toGr.  chora,  cfto?-os=an  open  space, 
country,  district,  land.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  man  possessed  of  small  estate  in  land,  and 
not  ranking  as  one  of  the  gentry ;  a  gentleman- 
farmer  ;  a  freeholder ;  a  farmer  or  other  person  living 
in  the  country,  and  occupying  a  position  between 
that  of  a  gentleman  and  a  laborer. 

"  I  call  him  a  yeoman  whom  our  lawes  do  call  Legalem 
hominem,  a  word  familiar  in  writs  and  enquests,  which 
is  free  man  borne  English,  and  may  dispend  of  his  own 
free  land  in  yeerely  reueuue  to  the  summe  of  zl.  s.  ster- 
ling."— Stiiitk:  Commonwealth,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ixiii. 

*2.  An  upper  servant;  a  gentleman  servant;  a 
valet. 

"  A  yeman  hadde  he,  and  servantes  no  mo 
At  that  time,  for  him  luste  to  ride  so  ; 
And  he  was  cladde  in  cote  and  hode  of  green." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  102.     (prol.) 

*3.  A  kind  of  under-bailiff  ;  a  bailiff's  assistant. 
"Where's    your    yeontanf     Is't    a    lusty    yeoman?" — 
Shakesp  :  Henry  I V.,  Pt.  II.,  11.  L 
*4.  One  not  advanced  to  the  rank  of  gentleman. 
"We  grace  the  yeoman  by  conversing  with  him." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

*5.  An  appellation,  given  in  courtesy  to  common 
soldiers. 

"  Fight,  gentlemen  of  England  !  fight,  good  yeomen." 
Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  8. 

*6.  A  member  of  the  yeomanry  cavalry.  [YEO- 
MANRY, 2.] 

B.  Naut. :  A  person  appointed  to  assist  in  attend- 
ing to  the  stores  of  the  gunner,  the  boatswain,  or 
the  carpenter  iu  a  ship  of  war. 

yeoman-like,  a.   The  same  as  YEOMANLY  (q.  v.) . 

Tf  Yeomen  of  the  guard :  [BEEFEATER  (2).] 

*ye6'-man-ly\  adj.  [Eng.  yeoman;  -ly.]  Like, 
pertaining  to,  or  becoming  a  yeoman  ;  holding  the 
position  of  a  yeoman. 

"I  warrant  you  he's  as  yeomanly  a  man  as  you  shall 
see." — Greene:  Friar  Bacon. 

yeo  -man-rf ,  *yeo-man-rle,  s.  [English  yeo- 
man ;  -ry.] 

1.  The  collective  body  of  yeomen ;  yeomen  collect- 
ively. 

"The  third  and  last  sort  is  named  the  yeomanrie,  of 
whom,  and  their  Bequele,  the  laborers  and  artificers,  I 
have  said  somewhat  even  now."— Holinshed:  Description 
of  England,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

2.  A  force  of  volunteer  cavalry  first  embodied  in 
Britain  during  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  consisting  to  a  great  extent  of  country  gentle- 
men and  farmers.    They  are  liable  to  be  called  out 
in  aid  of  the  civil  power  in  case  of  riot  at  any  time  ; 
in  case  of  actual  invasion,  or  the  appearance  of  an 
enemy  on  the  coast  or  during  a  rebellion,  they  may 
be  assembled  for  active  service  ;  they  are  then  sub- 
ject to  the  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War,  and 
may  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain.     During  permanent  service  they  receive 
cavalry  pay  and  an  allowance  for  forage.    They 
undergo  six  days' training,  and  must  attend  a  cer- 
tain number  of  drills  yearly,  for  which  they  receive 
7s.  a  day  as  subsistence  allowance,  and  2s.  for  for- 
age.   Arms  and  ammunition  are  provided  by  the 
War  Office,  and  there  is  an  annual  allowance  of  £2, 
or  about  $9.74,  per  man  ;  but  each  man  has  to  pro- 
vide his  own  horse,  which  is  exempt  from  taxation. 

y5r-ba,  ygr  -bama  -t§,  s.    [MATE  (3).] 
•yerde,  s.    [YARD.] 
*yere, ».    [YEAR.] 


yestereve 

yerg~as,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  coarse  woolen 
f  aoric  for  horse-cloths, 
yerk,  r.  t.  &  i.    [JEEK,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  throw  or  thrust  with  a  sudden  smart  spring 
or  jerk. 

"Their  wounded  steeds 

Fret  fetlock  deep  in  gore,  and  with  wild  rags 
Yerk  out  thoir  armed  heels  at  their  dead  masters." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  7. 

»2.  To  lash,  to  strike,  to  beat. 

"  Whilst  I  securely  let  him  over-slip 
Here  yerkiny  him  with  my  satyric  whip." 

Maraton:  Satires,  i.  3. 
3.  To  bind,  to  tie.    (Scotch.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  throw  out  the  legs  suddenly  ;  to  kick  with 
both  hind  legs. 

"The  horses  being  trised  up  in  this  manner,  their 
riders  came  with  loud  cries  behind  them  and  some  with 
whips  in  their  hands  to  lash  them,  that  the  horse  being 
mad  withall,  yerked  out  behind,  and  sprang  forward  wiwi 
his  foremost  legs  to  touch  the  ground. "— North:  Plutarch, 
p.  604. 

2.  To  move  with  sudden  jerks ;  to  jerk. 

"Hey  day,  hey  day, 
How  she  kicks  and  yerks  1" 

Beaum.  <£•  Flet.:  Sea  Voyage,  i. 

yerk,  s.    [YEBK,  v.']    A  sudden  smart  or  quick 
thrust  or  motion  ;  a  smart  stroke ;  a  jerk. 
•yerl,  «.    [EABL.] 
•yern,  v.  t.  &  i.    [YEARN.] 
*y -Srne,  *y -ern, «.    [IEON.] 
*yerne,  a.  &  adv.    [A.S.  georn.]    [YEAES,  a.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Brisk,  eager,  active. 

B.  As  adv.:  Briskly,  eagerly,  earnestly. 
*y-Srn-ef ,  adj.    [Eng.  yerne,  s. ;  -y.]    Made  or 

composed  of  iron. 

"Thou  didste  beholde  it  vntil  there  came  a  stone  smyte 
out  without  handis,  which  smytte  the  image  vpott  hiB 
yerney  and  ert  hen  feete  broking  them  all  to  powlder." — 
Joye:  Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  ii. 

yer  -nut,  s.    [YORNUT.] 

•yer  -row,  s.    [YARROW.] 

*y§rt  -pfiint,  s.  [Prob.  from  Eng.  yerk^ieik, 
andpoin*.]  A  game  so  called.  [BLOW-POINT.] 

"  Yert-point  nine-pins,  or  span-counter." — Lady  Alt' 
tnony. 


rootas=tobe.  Fes  was  originally  the  answer  only 
to  questions  framed  in  the  negative ;  as,  Will  he  not 
cpmeV  Yes.]  A  word  or  particle  indicating  affirma- 
tion or  assent.  Opposed  to  no. 

IT  (1)  Yes,  like  yea,  is  used  as  a  word  of  enforce- 
ment by  repetition. 

"  I  say,  take  heed  ; 
"  Yes,  heartily  beseech  you." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 

(2)  For  the  distinction  between  yes  and  yea,  see 
YEA. 

yes -a-wal,  yas -a-wal,  s.  [Hind.]  In  India, a 
state  messenger,  a  servant  of  parade  carrying  a 
silver  or  gold  staff;  a  horseman  attendant  on  a 
man  of  rank. 

yesk,  v.  i.    [YEX.]    To  hiccup.    (Scotch  &  Prov.) 
yest,  s.    [YEAST.] 

*yes  -ter,  adj.  [A.  S.  geostra,  giettra,  gystra; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  gisteren;  Ger.  gestern ;  Goth,  gistra ; 
Lat.  hesternus=of  yesterday ;  Icel.ocer ;  Dan.  gaar  ; 
Sw.  gar;  Lat.  heri;  Gr.  chtlies;  Sansc.  A»o«=ye8- 
torday.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  day  preceding  the 
present ;  next  before  the  present. 

"  And  shall  the  wretch  whom  yester  sun  beheld, 
Waiting  my  nod,  the  creature  of  my  pow'r, 
Presume  to-day  to  plead  audacious  love  ?  " 

Congreve:  Mourning  Bride. 

yes-ter-day,  *yes-ter-daie,  *yis-tir-day,  ». 
A,  S.  yeostran  daeg ;  cogn.  with  Dan.  daft  van  gister.] 
YESTER.]  The  day  preceding  the  pres'ent ;  the  day 
'ast  past ;  the  day  next  before  the  present. 

"  Yesterday  at  the  seventh  hour  the  fever  left  him." — 
John  iv.  52. 

IT  (1)  Yesterday  is  often  figuratively  for  time  not 
long  gone  by ;  time  in  the  immediate  past. 
"We  are  but  of  yesterday."—  Job  viii.  9. 
(2)     Yesterday  and  words  similarly  compounded 
are  generally   used   without  a  preposition,  on  or 
during  being  understood,    In  such  cases  they  may 
bo  considered  as  adverbs  ;  as,  I  saw  him  yesterday. 
fyes -ter-eve,    fyes -ter-ev-en,  tyea  -tSr-ev- 
en-Ing,  s.    [Eng.  yester,  and  eve,  even  or  evening.] 
The  evening  last  past. 

"  In  hope  that  you  would  come 
Yestereve."  Uen  Jonson:  The  Satyr. 


Wll,    bSy;     p6ut,    J6~wl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  sliau.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -(ion,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -hie,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


yesterfang 

*yes  -ter-fang,  s.  [Enx.y ester,  and  fang.']  That 
which  was  taken,  captured,  or  caught  oil  the  day 
preceding. 

"That  nothing  shall  be  missing  of  the  yesterfang."— 
Holinsht'l;  lit'script.  of  Scotland,  ch.  ii. 

*yes  -ter-morn,  *yes  -ter-morn-Ing,  *.    [Eng. 
yester,  and  morn,  morning.]    The  morn  or  moruiug 
preceding  the  present ;  the  mom  of  yesterday. 
"From  yestermorn  till  eve." 

Rtnee:  Tamfrlane,  ii. 

tyes  -tern,  a.  [YESTER.]  Pertaining  or  relat- 
ing to  the  day  last  past. 

tyes  -tor-night  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  yester,  and 
night.  I  The  night  last  past;  last  night. 

IT  Also  used  adverbially. 

"  Keep  the  same  Roman  hearts 
And  ready  minds  you  hail  yesternight.1' 

Ben  Jonson.-  Catiline,  iv.  3. 

tyes  -ter-year,  s.  [Eng.  yester,  and  year.]  The 
year  last  past ;  last  year. 

"But  where  are  the  snows  of  yesteryear  f" 

D.  Q.  Rossetti:   Villon;  Ballad  of  Dead  Ladies. 

yes  -treen,  s.    f  A  contraction  of  yestere'en=yes- 
tereven.J    Last  night;  yesternight.    (Scotch,) 
yes'-t?,a.    [Eng.  yest;  -y,] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Relating  to,  composed  of,  or  resembling  yeast ; 
yeasty. 

2.  Foamy,  frothy,  spumy. 

"The  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up." 

Shakeap.:  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

*H.  Fig, :  Light,  unsubstantial,  worthless. 
"Above  the  compass  of  his  yesty  brain." 

Dray  ton:   Moon-calf. 

yet,  *yit,  adv.  &  conj.  [A.  S.  git,  get,  giet,  ayt; 
cogn.  with  O.  Fries.  te(a,  eta,  ita ;  Fries,  jiette ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  iezuo,ieze;  Ger.  je(zf=now.  The  A.  S.  get  is 
probably  a  contraction  of  ge  M=and  too,  i,  e.,  more- 
over.] [To,  Too,  YEA.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  addition ;  moreover ;  over  and  above ;  further, 
besides,  still. 

"  Yet  more  quarreling  with  occasion." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  5. 

2.  Now ;  by  this  time. 

"Know  you  me vett" — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  3. 

3.  Already. 

"  Is  he  come  home  yet  f  " 
Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  iv.  2. 

4.  Still ;  to  this  time ;  now  as  formerly ;  in  continu- 
ance of  a  former  state;  at  this  or  at  that  time  as 
formerly. 

"Are  you  yet  living?" — Shakesp.  •  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

5.  Hitherto;  up  to  this  time;  so  long;  so  far. 

"  The  dukedom  yet  unbowed." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

6.  At  or  before  some   future   time ;  before  all  is 
done  or  finished;  in  time;  eventually. 

"He'll  be  hanged  yet." — Shakesp,.  Tempest,  i.  I. 
*7.  At  or  in  the  present  time  or  juncture;  before 
something  else;  now. 

8.  Though  the  case  be  such ;  still ;  nevertheless ; 
for  all  that. 

"I  shall  miss  thee,  but  yet  thou  shall  have   freedom.1' 
Shakesp..   Tempest,  v. 

*9.  Apparently  =  though. 

"I  cannot  speak  to  her,  yet  she  urged  conference." 
Shakesp..-  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

10.  At  least;  if  nothing  else. 

"  If  not  divine,  yet  let  her  be  a  principality." 

Shakesp.;  Two  Gentlemen,  ii.  4. 

B.  As  conj.:  Nevertheless,  notwithstanding,  still* 
"  Yet  I  say  unto  you,  That  even  Solomon    .    .    .    was  not 

arrayed  like  one  of  these. "—Matthew  vi.  29. 

1T  1.  As  yet: 

(1)  Up  to  this  time ;  before  this. 

"Hast  thou  as  yet  conferred  with  Margery  Jourdain?" 
— Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  2. 

(2)  Still ;  now  as  formerly. 

"I  might  ?3  yet  have  been  a  spreading  flower." 

Shakesp.:  Complaint,  75. 

2.  Nor  yet:  Nor  even. 

3.  Not  yet,  yet  not;  Not  up  to  the  present  time; 
not  so  soon  as  now. 

"His  powers  are  yet  not  ready." 

Shakesp..   Henry  F.,  iii.  3. 

4.  Used  in  compounds  in  the  poetic  stylo  with 
participles  to  denote  continuance  of  the  action  or 
state,  or  as  equivalent  to  still;  as,  yeMoved,  yet- 
remembered,  &c. 

*yet-en,  pa.  par.    [GET,  u.] 

ySjh-Sr,  v.  t.  [Prov.  Eug.  yeather=a  flexible 
twig.]  To  beat.  (Scotch.) 
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yett,  s.    [GATE.]    (Scotch.) 
*yeve,  *yeven,  r,  t.    [GIVE.] 
*yev-en,  pa.  par.    [GIVE.] 

yev-er-Ing,    ye*th>er-Ing, 
[YETHER.] 

yevering-bells,  s.  pi. 
Bot.:  Pyrola  secunda. 
*yew  (ew  us  u),  U).  *yewe,  j 


yield 


prt    par.    &    adj. 


[EWE.] 


yew(ewasu),  (iii,*eugh,  *ew,  *ewe,  *yeugh, 
*yowe,  *yugh.  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  in-,  iuu;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  yf;  IceT.  yr ;  O.  H.  Ger.  fira;  Ger.  eibe.  Prob- 
ably of  Cel  tic  origin ;  cf.  Ir.  iubhar=&  yew;  Gael. 
iubhar,  iughar=a  yew-tree,  a  bow;  Wei.  yw,  ywen; 
Corn,  hivin;  Bret,  ivin,  ivinen. 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
*2.  A  bow. 

"Tubal  with  his  yetr 
And  ready  quiver  did  a  boar  pursue." 

Sylvester;  Handle  Crafts,  490. 

II.  Bot.:  The  genus  Taxus,  spec.  Taxus  baccata. 
under  which  Sir  J.  Hooker  places  its  six  supposed 
species.  An  evergreen  with  spreading  branches,  lin- 
ear acute  leaves  more  or  less  falcate,  coriaceous, 
shining  above,  paler  below,  arranged  in  two  ranks. 
Male  catkins  yellow,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long;    females  minute;  fruit  a  red  mucilaginous 
drupe  or  berry  with  green  seed.    It  is  indigenous  in 
most  parts  of  Continental  Europe  and  in  the  Him- 
alayas 6,000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  being 
in  the  last-named  regions  a  much  loftier  tree  than 
in  England.    The  sap-wood  of    the  yew   is  white, 
the  heart-wood  rod,  nard,  close-grained,   and  sus- 
ceptible  of   a   fine    polish.     It   weighs    fifty-nine 
pounds  to  the  cubic  foot.    It  is  prized  in  Europe  by 
cabinet-makers,  and  was   formerly  much  used  in 
England,    as     it 

still  is  in  the  Him- 
alayas, for  bow- 
making;  this  is 
said  to  be  at  least 
one  reason  why 
our  a  nee  s  to  rs 
planted  it  in  so 
many  English 
churchyards.  In 
some  parts  of  the 
Khasia  .hills  in 
Nepaul  the  yew  is 
deemed  sacred, 
and  its  wood  is 
burnt  as  incense. 
In  Thibet  a  vis- 
cous exudation 
from  it.  mixed 
with  other  gums,  Yew. 

is    similarly    em-  j   Maie  flower;  2.  Female  flower;  3. 
ployed.  A  red  dye     Stamen;     4.    Vertical     section    of 
is  made  from  the     fruit. 
tree  in  the  Bhutia 

country.  Bentley  and  Trimen  state  that  the  leaves 
and  young  branches  in  all  circumstances  act  as  a 
narcotico-acrid  poison  on  human  beings,  horses, 
and  cows;  that  the  seed  of  the  fruit  is  poisonous, 
but  that  the  pulp  surrounding  it  is  not  so.  The 
bark  is  used  in  Kunawar  as  a  substitute  for  tea,  or 
is  mixed  with  tea-leuves.  In  India  its  leaves  and 
fruit,  which  somewhat  resemble  digitalis  in  their 
effects,  have  been  employed  as  a  lithic  in  calculus, 
and  as  an  antispasmodic  in  epilepsy  and  convul- 
sions. There  is  an  advantage  in  yew  over  digitalis 
— that  the  former  does  not  accumulate  in  the  sys- 
tem like  the  latter. 

B.  As  adject.:  Pertaining  to  or  relating  to  yew- 
trees  ;  made  of  the  wood  of  the  yew-tree. 

*yew-bow,  subst.    A  shooting  bow  made  of  yew, 
much  used  formerly  by  English  bowmen, 
yew-brimmle,  s. 

Bot. :  Rosa  canina.    (Britten  <&  Holland.) 
yew-tree,  *.    A  yew  (q.  v.). 

"  When  Francis  uttered  to  the  maid 
His  last  words  in  the  yew-tree  shade." 

Wordsworth:   White  Doe,  iv. 

yew  (ew  MS  u),  v.  i,  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  rise, 
as  scum  on  the  brine  in  boiling  at  the  salt-works. 

*yew  -en  (ew  as  u),  adj.  [Eng.  yew  (2),  s. ;  -en.] 
Made  of  the  wood  of  yew.  [EuoHEN.] 

*yex,  s.     [Y*EX,  v.]    A  hiccough,  a  hiccup. 

"  They  do  stay  the  excessive  yex  or  hocket."— P.  Hol- 
land: I'liny,  bk.  xxvii.,  ch.  v. 

*yex,  *yeske,  *yesk-en,  *yex  en,  *yisk,  *y;ox- 
en,  *yyx-yn,  v.  i.  f  A.  S.  giscUin=to  sob,  to  sigh  ; 
giosca,  gio8sa=a  sobbing;  cf.  Lat.  hisco,  /uoseo=to 
yawn,  to  gape;  O.  H.  Ger.  grien=toyawu  (q.  v.).] 
To  hiccougli  or  hiccup. 

"  He  yoxf.th,  and  he  speketh  thurgh  the  nose, 
As  he  were  on  the  quakke,  or  on  the  pose." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,150. 


Yez  de-gir  -dl-an,  <r.  [  See  clef.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Yozdcyinl  111.,  who  gave*  his  nainn  to  an  IT;I, 
dating  from  his  accession  to  tin-  IVr>ian  throne, 
June  16,  A.  D.  032. 

Yez  -I-di,  Yez-I  dee,  *.  [Persian,  Ac. ) 
Compar.  Relig.  (pi.) :  A  sect  of  religionists  who, 
while  admitting  that  God  is  supreme,  yet  believe 
the  devil  to  be  a  mighty  angel  deserviugof  worship. 
Probably  they  wore  originally  Zoroastrians,  whose 
faith  became  partly  modified  by  the  Christians  and 
Mohammedans  with  whom  they  ultimately  camo 
in  contact.  They  live  near  the  Euphrates,  and  were 
visited  by  Mr.  Layard  in  1841. 

*y-fere,  adverb.  [A.  S.  gefera=a  companion.} 
Together;  in  company  or  union. 

"O  goodly  golden  chayne,  wherewith  yferc 
The  vertues  linked  it  re  in  lovely  wize." 

>•/..  M«r    !•'.  Q.,  I.  ii.  1. 

*y-herd,  «.    [Pref.  y-:  and  Mid.  Eng.  ter=hair.] 
Hairy ;  covered  with  hair. 
*y-holde,  pa.  par.    [HOLD,  v.] 

yield,  *yeeld,  *yelde  (pa.  \.*yeld,  *yelded*yeltef 
yielded;  pa.  par.  *yelded,  yielded,  *i/i>ldc,  *y<tlden, 
*yoldun),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  gieldan,  geldan,  giiilun 
(pa.  t.  geald,  pi.  guidon,  pa.  par.  golden);  cogn. 
with  Dut.  aelden;  Icel. gjalda  (pa.  t.  gait,  pa.  par. 
goldinn) ,"  Dan.gielde;  Sw.  gdlla  (for  galda)~to  be 
of  consequence,  to  be  worth;  Ger.  gelten=to  be> 
worth  (pa.  t.  gait,  pa.  par.  gegotten) ;  Goth,  gildan, 
in  compounds  fra-gildan,  us-gildan=to  pay  back. 
From  the  same  root  come  guild  and  guilt.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  resign,  to  submit,  to  acknowledge. 
"Gladly,  sir,  at  your  bidding 
I  woll  me  yelde  in  all  thing." 

Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

*2.  To  pay,  to  recompense,  to  reward ;  to  make 
return  to. 

"The  gods  yield  you  for  't." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  2. 

IF  Formerly  the  phrase  God  yield  you!  =  God* 
reward  you!  was  in  common  use  in  colloquial 
language,  much  as  we  use  u  God  bless  you  !"  and 
hence  became  corrupted  into  various  forms,  as, 
God  ield  3/oUj  God  ild  you,  God  dild  you.  [GoDiLD.J 

3.  To  give  in  return  or  by  way  of  recompense  ;  to 
produce,  as  a  return  or  reward  for  labor  expended, 
capital  invested,  or  the  like. 

"When  thou  t illest  the  ground,  it  shall  not  henceforth 
yield  unto  thee  her  strength."— Genes  i  a  iv.  12. 

*4.  To  bear,  to  bring  forth. 

"  She  was  yielded  there.*' 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  v.  3. 

*5.  To  give  out;  to  bear;  to  furnish  or  produce- 
generally. 

"The  wilderness  yieldet h  food  for  them  and  their  cat- 
tle."— Job  xxiv.  5. 

6.  To  afford,  to  offer,  to  give,  to  present,  to  sup- 
ply. 

"The  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  grave." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  SI. 

7.  To  afford,  to  confer,  to  grant. 

"  Gome,  sir,  leave  me  your  enatchee,  and  yield  me  a 
direct  answer." — Shakesp,:  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 

8.  To  grant,  to  allow ;  to  admit  the  force,  justice* 
or  truth  of ;  to  concede. 

"I  yield  it  juet,  said  Adam,  and  submit." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  626. 

*9.  To  deliver,  to  exhibit,  to  declare. 

"The  reasons  of  our  state  I  cannot  yield." 

Shakesp..-  All's  Well,  iii.  L. 

10.  To  emit,  to  give  up. 

"  Graves,  yawn  and  yield  your  dead." 

Shakesp.:  Jtfuc/t  Ado,  v.  3. 

f  Hence,  such  phrases  as,  To  yield  up  the  ghost* 
To  yield  the  breath— to  die. 

"Re  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and  yielded  up 
the  ghost." — Genesis  xlix.  33. 

11.  To  give  up  as  toasuperiorpowerorauthority ; 
to  quit  or  resign  possession  of,  as  through  compul- 
sion, necessity,  or  the  like;  to  surrender,  to  relin- 
quish, to  resign,    (Frequently  with  up.) 

"Therefore  great  king, 
We  yield  our  town  and  lives  to  thy  soft  mercy." 

Shakesp..  Henry  V.,  iii.  3. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  give  way,  as  to  superior  force,  power,  or 
authority ;  to  submit,  as  to  a  couqueroror  superior; 
to  succumb,  to  surrender. 

"  But  Hercules  himself  must  yield  to  odds 
And  many  strokes,  though  with  a  little  axe, 
Hew  down  and  fell  the  hardest-tirnber'd  oak." 

Shakesp. .-  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  give  place,  as  inferior  in  rank,  quality,  posi- 
tion, or  excellence. 

"  Let  York  be  regent,  I  will  yield  to  him. 

Shakesp..  Henry  VI.t  Pt.  II.,  i.  3. 


fite,     &t,    fare,    flunidst.    what,    fail,    father;     we,    wet,    here,    camel,     hSr,     there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,    marine;     gd,    p6t> 
or,     wttre,    wolf,     w6rk,     whd,    s6n;     mute,    cub.     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.     gu  =  frwv 


yield 


3.  To  give  way  in  a  moral  sense,  as  to  entreaty, 
argument,  a  request,  or  the  like ;  to  submit,  to  com- 
ply, to  assent,  not  to  oppose. 

"You  shall  not  say,  I  yield,  being  silent." 

f-litikrsii.:  Cambi'tiue,  ii.  3. 

4.  To  give  a  return  or  produce  ;  to  bear  fruit,  or 
tho  like. 

"  The  crop  is  variable,  and  does  not  yield  at  all  well, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  straw,  which  is  unusually 
large."— Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

yield,  *yeeld,  subst.  [YIELD,  r.]  That  which  is 
yielded  or  produced ;  amount  yielded ;  product,  re- 
turn;  applied  especially  to  products  resulting  from 
growth  or  cultivation. 

"Constantly 
A  goodly  yeeld  of  fruit  doth  bring." 

Bacon:  Pa.  i. 

•yield -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  yield;  -able,  -new.] 
A  disposition  to  yield  or  comply. 

"The  fourth  disposition  for  peace— an  yieldableness 
upon  sight  of  cleurertruths."—  Bp.  Hall:  The  Peacemaker, 
§13. 

'yield  -since,  *yeeld-ance,  s.  [Eng.  yield,  v. ; 
•ance.  \ 

1.  The  act  of  yielding  or  producing. 

"How  should  the  corn,  wine,  oil,  be  had  without  the 
j/ieldance  of  the  earth?" — Bp.  Halt:  Seasonable  Sermons. 

2.  The  act  of  conceding,  granting,  or  allowing. 
"One  or  both  of  these  must  of  necessity  be  implied  in 

such  a  yieldanoe." — South:  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  8er.  12. 

yield  -er,  *yeeld-er,  s,  [English  yield,  v. ;  -er.] 
One  who  yields,  submits,  or  gives  way. 

"I  was  not  born  a  yielder,  thou  proud  Scot." 

Shakes?.:  lleiiro  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  3. 

yield'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [YIELD,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par, :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Ready  or  inclined  to  submit,  comply, 
yield,  or  give  way  ;  pliable,  soft,  compliant. 

"  A  yielding  temper,  which  will  be  wronged  or  baffled." 
— Kettlewell. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which 
yields ;  production,  produce,  compliance,  assent. 

"Immaculate  and  spotless  is  my  mind  ; 
That  was  not  forc'd ;  but  never  was  inclin'd 
To  accessory  yieldings." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,658. 

•yield  -Ing-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  yielding;  -ly.]  In  a 
yielding  manner;  with  compliance,  or  assent. 

'yield -Ing-ness,  8.  [Eng.  yielding:  -ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  yielding;  disposition  to 
yield,  comply,  or  assent. 

"The  shallowness  of  the  socket  at  the  shoulder,  and  the 
1/ieldingness  of  the  cartilaginous  substance."— 1'alea:  Nat- 
ural Theology,  ch.  viii. 

'yield -less,  a.  [Bug.  yield;  -less.]  Unyielding, 
dauntless. 

"She  should  have  held  the  battle  to  the  last, 
Undaunted,  yieldless,  firm,  and  died  or  conquer'd." 
Howe:  Ulysses,  iii. 

yill,  s.    [ALE.]    (Scotch.) 

yin,  s.  or  a.    [ONE.]    (Scotch.) 

yince,  adv.    [ONCE.]    (Scotch.) 

yird,  s.    [EABTH.]    (Scotch.) 

yirk,  t'.  t.  &  i.    [YERK.O 

-yl,-yl,  suff.    [Gr.  /t^ie=matter,  as  a  principle  of 

Chem.:  A  suffix  used  by  Liebig  and  Wohler  to 
denote  derivation  from.  Thus,  from  benzoin  is  de- 
rived benzyl;  from  ether,  ethyl,  &c. 

y  lev'-el,  8.  [Eng.  y,  from  the  siiape  of  the  sap- 
rarts,  and  level  s.]  [WYE.] 

Sum. :  An  instrument  for  measuring  distance  and 
altitude.  (Simmonds.) 

«y-liche,  *y-like,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  geUc=like, 
;eZice=alike.j 

A.  As  adj.:  Like,  resembling,  equal. 

B.  As  adv. :  Alike,  equally. 
*ylke,  a.  orpron,    [A.  S.  ylc,  i!c.] 

1.  That,  the  same.    [ILK.] 

2.  Each. 

y  motll,  «.  [The  letter  y,  and  Eng.  moth.] 
Entomology:  Various  species  of  the  genus  Plusia 
(q.  v.).  They  are  so  called  because  they  have  on 
each  of  their  wings  a  mark  like  a  capital  Y.  The 
Plain  Golden  Y  is  Plusia  iota,  its  fore  wings  are 
rosy  gray ;  the  Beautiful  Golden  Y  is  P. pulctirina; 
the  fore  wings  are  purplish  gray;  tho  Silver  Y,  P. 
gamma,  called  also  tho  Gamma  Moth,  has  the  fore 
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*yode,  *yod,  pref.  ofv.  [A.  S.  eode=went,  plural 
eodon.]  [I'EDE.J  Wont. 

"  Well  woened  lie  that  fairest  Florimell 
It  was  with  whom  in  company  tie  yod».M 

.•i,.,  mar:  f.  Q.,  III.  viii.  19. 

yo  -del,  yo  die,  r.  1.  or  /.  [Ger.  Swiss.]  To  sing 
or  utter  11  sound,  peculiar  to  the  Swiss  and  Tyrolose 
mountaineers,  by  suddenly  changing  from  the  natu- 
ral voice  to  the  t'alset  to. 

"The  yodelist  began  to  play  once  more,  and  continued 
to  iiodfl  until  the  thunder  died  away  in  the  distance."— 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

yo  '-del,  yo  -die,  mbst.  [YODEL,  «.l  A  sound  or 
tune  peculiar  to  tho  Swiss  and  Tyrolese  mount- 
aineers. 

"The  yodelist  was  one  of  those  fellows  who  doesn't  know 
enough  to  get  in  out  of  the  wet— he  yodeled  his  plaintive 
yudel  right  along." — Detroit  Free  Press, 

yd  -de  1-Ist,  s.  [Kng.  yodel,  v. ;  -ist.}  One  who 
yodels.  (See  extract  under  YODEL,  s.\ 

Y6  ga,  s.  [Sanscrit=  union,  fitness,  spiritual  abs- 
traction.] 

Hindu.  Philos.:  One  of  the  six  Darsanas,  i.  e., 
schools  or  systems  of  Brahmauical  Philosophy, 
that  of  Patanjali,  tho  essence  of  which  is  medita- 
tion. It  believes  in  a  primordial  soul  which  has 
had  existence  from  an  earlier  period  than  prim- 
eval matter,  and  holds  that  from  the  two  arose  the 
spirit  of  life  (Mahanatma).  Theoretically  at  least, 
its  devotees  can  acquire  oven  in  this  world  entire 
command  over  elementary  matter  by  certain  ascetic 


yokel 

(d)  Devices  to  be  attached  to  breachy  animals, 
to  prevent  their  crawling  or  breaking  through  or 
jumping  over  fences,  are  sometimes  called  yokes. 

(e)  A  branching  coupling  section,  connecting  two 
pipes  with  a  single  one,  as  the  hot  and  cold  water 
pipes,  with  a  single  pipe  for  a  shower-bath. 


, 

(/)  A  head-frame  of  a  grain-elevator,  whore  the 
olt  passes  over  the  upper  drum  and  its  cups  dis- 
charge into  the  descending  chute. 


tudes,  fixing  the  eyes  on  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and  en- 
deavoring, by  tho  force  of  mental  abstraction,  to 
unite  themselves  with  the  vital  spirit  which  per- 
vades all  nature  and  is  identical  with  Siva.  When 
this  mystic  union  is  effected,  the  Yogi  can  make 
himself  lighter  than  the  lightest,  or  heavier  than 
the  heaviest  substance,  or  as  small  or  as  large  as  he 
pleases ;  he  can  traverse  all  space,  can  become  in- 
visible, can  equally  know  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future,  and  can  animate  any  dead  body  by 
transferring  to  it  his  own  spirit ;  finally  he  becomes 
united  with  Siva,  and  is  exempt  from  tho  neces- 
sity of  undergoing  further  transmigrations.  [Yooi.] 

yo  -gl,  yo -gin,  subst.  [Sansc.,  ic.,  from  Yoga 
(q.  v.)/| 

Brahmanism  (pl.t :  The  Yogis  are  a  Saivavite 
sect,  founded  by  Goraknatha.  They  profess  to  be 
descendants  of  men  who,  by  the  practice  of  Yoga 
(q.  T.),  obtained  power  of  effecting  supernatural 
results.  They  go  about  India  as  fortune-tellers  and 
conjurers.  They  have  a  temple  at  Gorakhpore,  and 
traces  of  the  order  exist  at  Peshawur. 

yo  -Ick,  yd  -IckS,  s.  [From  the  sound  made.] 
An  old  hunting  cry. 

yo  -Ick,  v.  t.  [YoiCK,  «.]  To  cheer  or  urge  on 
with  a  yoick. 

"  Hounds  were  barely  yoicked  into  it  at  one  side  when  a 
fox  was  tallied  away."—  Field,  Jan.  23,  188C. 

yo  -Jan,  s.  [Sansc.  yojana,  from  yuj=to  join.] 
In  Hindustan,  a  measure  of  distance  varying  in 
different  places  from  four  to  ten  miles,  but  gener- 
ally reckoned  as  equivalent  to  five  miles. 


wings  violet  gray,  clouded  with  dark  gray.  It  is 
abundant  everywhere,  the  caterpillar  feeding  on 
various  low  plants.  The  Scarce  Silver  Y,  P .  interro- 
gations, has  the  fore  wings  bluish  gray. 


yuga—a  yoke,  pair,  couple  ;  from  the  same  root  as 
Lat.jMngo=to  join;  Greek  ze«</»ti/mi=English  join 
(q.  v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  bar  which  connects  two  of  a  kind,  usually; 
as,  the  ox-yoke,  fastened  by  bows  on  the  nocks  of  a 
pair  of  oxen,  or  by  thongs  to  the  horns  or  foreheads 
of  the  oxen  in  some  countries.     An  old  contrivance 
by  which  pairs  of  draught  animals,  especially  oxen, 
were  fastened  together.    It  generally  consists  of  a 
piece  of  timber  hollowed  or  made  curving  near  each 
end,  and  fitted  with  bows  for  receiving  tho  necks  of 
the  oxen,  by  which   means  two  are  connected  for 
drawing.    From  a  ring  or  hook  in  tho  bow  a  chain 
extends  to  the  thing  to  be  drawn,  or  to  tho  yoke  of 
another  pair  of  oxen  behind. 

"A  red  heifer  on  which  never  came  yoke." — .Y«m&.  xix.  2_ 

(2)  Hence  applied  to  anything  resembling  a  yoko  ; 

(a)  Tho  nock-yoke,  by  which  the  fore  end  of  the 
tongue  is  suspended  from  the  hames  or  collars  of  a 
span  ot  horses. 

(6)  A  frame  to  fit  the  shoulders  and  neck  of  a 
person,  and  support  a  couple  of  buckets  suspended 
from  the  ends  of  the  yoke. 

(c)  A  cross-bar  or  curved  piece  from  which  a  boll 
is  suspended  for  ringing  it. 


. 

(</)  A  form  of  carriage  clip  which  straddles  tho 
parts,  and  is  tigh  toned  by  nuts  beneath  the  plates. 

(3)  Something  which  couples,  connects,  or  binds 
together;  a  bond,  a  link,  a  tie. 

"  Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love." 

Sitakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 

(4)  A  pair  of  draught  animals,  especially  oxen,. 
yoked  together. 

"A  half  acre  of  land,  which  a  yoke  of  oxen  might  plow." 
—  1  Samuel  xiv.  14. 

(5)  As  much  land  as  might  be  plowed  by  a  yoke- 
of  oxen  in  a  day  ;  hence,  as  much  work  generally  as 
is  done  at  a  stretch  ;  also,  a  portion  of  tho  working- 
day,  as  from  meal-time  to  meal-time,  during  which. 
work  is  uninterruptedly  carried  on. 

(6)  Two  upright  spears  with  a  third  crossing  them, 
at  the  top  for  vanquished  enemies  to  pass  under. 
In  B.  C.  328  the  Samnites  are  said  to  have  com- 
pelled tho  Romans  literally  to  pass  under  such  a 
yoke  as  a  badge  of  servitude.    The  Romans,  having 
afterward  vanquished  them,  treated   thorn    simi- 
larly, B.  C.  307  and  294. 

2.  Fig.:  Used  as  an  emblem  of  servitude,  slavery, 
and  sometimes  at  sufferance  or  submission  gener- 
ally. 

"Take  ye  me  my  yok  on  you,  and  lerne  ye  of  me."— 
Wycliffe:  Matthew  xi. 

n.  Naut.  :  A  bar  attached  to  the  rudder-head  and 
projecting  in  each  direction  sideways:  to  its  ends- 
are  attached  the  steering-ropes  or  yoke-iinps,  which 
aro  handled  by  the  coxswain  or  stoersman,  or  pas» 
to  the  drum  on  the  axis  of  the  steering-wheel.  Th» 
yoke  is  principally  used  in  rowing-boats. 

yoke-arbor,  s. 

Afach.:  A  form  of  double  journal-box  for  pulley- 
spindles,  in  which  a  curved  branch  extending  from, 
one  bearing  to  the  other  on  each  side  of  tho  pulley 
serves  to  protect  the  belt  from  being  chafed  or 
otherwise  injured. 

yoke-elm,  s. 

Botany:  The  Hornbeam,  Carpinus  betulus.  So- 
called  because  yokes  are  made  or  tho  wood. 

*yoke-fellow,  s.  One  associated  with  another 
in  labor,  a  task,  undertaking,  or  the  like  ;  one  con- 
nected with  another  by  some  tie  or  bond;  a  com- 
panion, an  associate,  a  mate,  a  partner. 

"  Yoke-fellows  were  they  long  and  well  approved." 

Wordawurth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

yoke-line,  yoke-rope,  s.    [YOKE,  e.,  II.] 
*yoke-mate,  s.    A  yoke-fellow  (q.  v.). 

"  Before  Toulon  thy  yoke-mate  lies, 
Where  nil  the  live-long  uight  lie  sighs." 

Stepney.     (Toad.) 

yoke,  *yoak,  *yok-en,  v.  t.  &  i.    [YOKE,  «.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

I.  Lit.  ;  To  join  in  a  yoke  ;  to  unite  by  a  yoke  ;  to 
put  a  yoke  on. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  couple  ;  to  join  together. 

"  Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb." 

Shakesp..  Julius  Ctesar,  iv.  3. 

*2.  To  enslave  ;  to  bring  into  bondage  or  servi- 
tude. 

"These  are  the  arms 
With  which  he  yoketk  your  rebellious  necks." 

Shakenp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  3. 
*3.  To  oppress. 

"Then  were  they  yoak'd  with  garrisons,  and  the  places- 
consecrate    to  their    bloodie  superstitions  destroi'd."— 
Milton:  Hist,  of  England,  bk.  ii. 
*4.  To  restrain,  to  confine. 

"The  words  and  promises  that  yoke 
The  couuueror,  ure  quickly  broke." 

Butler;  Hudibras.     (Tod(t.) 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  join  ;  to  be  coupled;  to  unite. 

'"Tisa  proper  calling, 

And  well  beseems  her  years;  who  would  she  yoke  with?"" 
Beanni.  &  Flet.:  Kule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Tj/e,  i. 

yoke  -age  (age  as  I&),  s.  [ROKEAGE.] 
yok'-el,  s.  [Mid.  English  ffoke=s,  fool.  (Cf.  Icol. 
gaukr=a  cuckoo;  Low  Scotcli  gowk—  a  cuckoo,  a 
fool.)'  Skeat  thinks  that  yokel  represents  an  unre- 
corded A.  S.o£acoi=cuckoo-like,  fool  ish,  from  (j&ac 
=  a  cuckoo,  j  A  rustic,  a  countryman;  a  country 
lout  or  bumpkin. 

"Thou  art  not  altogether  the  clumsy  yokel  and  the  clod 
I  took  thee  for."  —  Blackmore:  Lorna  Doone,  ch.  xl. 

^f  Also  used  a  dj  actively  =  boorish,  loutish,  rustic* 


•boll     boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect      Xenophon,    exist.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -?ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -Die.     -die,    Ac.  =  bel.     del. 


yokelet 

yoke'-let,  s.  [English  yok*1,  s. :  dimin.  suff.  -let, 
from  its  being  worked  by  a  single  yoke  of  oxeu.J  A 
small  farm.  (Prof.) 

yok'-Ing,  pr.  par.  a.  &  s.    [YOKE,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  <Sb  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
-verb.)  , 

C.  -4s  substantive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  putting  a  yoke  on ;  the  act  of  joining 
•or  uniting  with  a  yoke. 

2.  As  much  work  as  is  done  by  draught  animals  at 
one  time,  whether  it  be  by  cart  or  plow ;    hence, 
-generally,  as  much  work  as  is  done  at  a  stretch. 
(Scotch.) 

II.  Mining  (pi.) :  Pieces  of  wood  used  for  desig- 
nating possession. 

yok  -sun,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.:  Arundinaria  hookeriana. 

*y5k  f ,  a.  [Eng.  yok(e),  s. ;  -y.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  yoke. 

"Their  manes    .    .    .    fell  through  the  yoky  sphere." 
Chapman;  Homer's  Iliad,  xvii.  882. 

•yold,  *yolden,  pret.&pa.  par.  ofv.  [YIELD, t-.] 
yolk  (l  silent),  yelk,  *yelke,  *yolke,  s.   [A.  S. 

•geoleca,  yioleca  =  the  yolk ;  lit.  =  the  yellow  part, 

irom  geo(u=yellow  (q.  v.).] 
1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  yellow  part  of  an  egg.    [EGG,  «.] 

"She  layes  her  breasts  out  too,  like  to  poch'd  eggs 
That  had  the  yelks  suckt  out." 

Beaum.  &  Flet..   Wife  for  a  Month,  11. 

2.  The  unctuous  secretion  from  the  skin  of  sheep 
-which  renders  the  pile  soft  and  pliable. 

II.  Anat.  <t  Bot.:  Yitellus  (q.  v.). 

yolk-bag,  tyolk-sac,  s. 

Compar.  Anatomy.  The  sac  or  membranous  bag 
•which  contains  the  yoke  or  vitellus.  It  js  an  organ- 
ized and  vascular  covering,  formed  by  the  extension 
of  the  layers  of  the  blastoderm  over  the  surface  of 


In  fishes  and  amphibia  these  are  retained  during 
the  whole  existence  of  the  animal.     (Quain.) 

yon,  *yeon,  adj.  &  adv.  [A..S.geon=yoa;cogn. 
with  Iccl.  enn;  Goth. jains  =  yon,  that;  M.  H.  Ger. 
Sener=yon,  that;  Ger.j'ener.] 

A.  As  adj.:  That,  those  yonder;  referring  to  an 
object  or  objects  at  a  distance,  but  within  view. 
(Now  chiefly  used  in  the  poetic  style.) 

"To  reform 
Yon  flowery  arbors,  yonder  ulleys  green." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  iv.  626. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  or  at  that  (more  or  less)  distant 
place;  yonder. 

'Ton,  methinks  he  stands." 

Shakesp      Kichard  II.,  iii.  3. 

•yond,  adv.  &  a.  [A.  S.  geond  (adv.  &  prep.) ; 
<3otli.  jai;id=there  (adv.).]  [BEYOND.] 

A.  tidv.  Yonder;  over  there. 

*  "Yond  's  that  same  knave." — Shakesp..  All's  Well,  iii.  5. 

B.  At  adj.    Over  there ;  yonder. 

"Do  not  marry  me  to  yond  fool." — Shakesp..  Merry 
Wives,  iii.  4. 

*yond,  adj.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  connected 
with  yond,  adv.,  in  the  sense  of  through,  extrava- 
gant, or  the  like.]  Mad,  furious. 

"Florimel  fled  from  that  monster  yond." 

Spenser.  F  Q.,  III.  vii.  26. 

yond -§r,  adj.  &  adi\  [From  yond;  cf.  Goth. 
Jamdre=there,  yonder.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Being  at  a  distance,  but  within  view, 
or  as  conceived  within  view ;  that  or  those,  refer- 
ring to  persons  or  things  within  view  ;  yon. 

11  Which  if  ye  please,  to  yonder  castle  turne  your  gate." 
Spenser.  F.  V.,  III.  viii.  51. 

B.  As  adv.:  At  or  in  that  (more  or  less  distant) 
place;  over  there;  yon. 

"  Yonder  is  the  same. 

In  which  my  lord  my  liege  doth  luckless  lie, 
Thrall  to  the  giant's  hateful  tyrannic." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  2. 

*yong-hede,  «.  [Mid.  English  yona=young,  and 
Jtede  —  head.]  Youth. 

*yongth,  subst.  [Mid.  Eng.  yong=youth ;  -th.] 
Youth.  * 

"The  lusty  ijunath  of  man's  might." 

Gower:  C.  A.,  vi. 

yo'-nl,  s.  [Sans.,  Mahratta,  <fcc.  =  tbo  vulva,  the 
uterus,  origin.] 

Brahmanism :  The  female  power  in  nature,  repre- 
sented by  an  oval,  also  called  yoni.  The  Supreme 
Being,  wishing  to  commence  creation,  divided  him- 
self into  two  parts,  one  Brahma  (q.  v.)  and  the 
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other  Nature ;  from  the  former  all  males,  from  the 
latter  all  females  originated.  But  the  female-  i- 
regarded  as  the  real  force  in  nature,  and  that  most 
deserving  of  worship.  [SAKTA.J 

*yon -ker,  s.    [YOUXKER.] 

yont,  adf.    [YoxD.]    (Scotch.) 

yook,  yeuk,  v.  t.    [YucK,  v.] 

yook,  yeuk.  s.    [  YCCK,  s.l 

*yo6p,  s.  [Onomatopoetic.]  A  word  expressive 
of  a  hiccupiug  or  sobbing  sound.  (Thackeray.) 

yore,  adr.  [A.  S.  oeaVa=formerly ;  orig.  gen.  r>l. 
oi£/ear=a  year.]  In  time  long  past ;  long  since ;  in 
old  time.  (Now  only  used  in  the  phrase  "  of  yore  "= 
of  old  time=longago.) 

"  If  better  he  performed  in  days  "/  yore." 

Row:  Love  for  Love.    (Epilogue.) 

Yore -dale, «.    [See  def.] 

Geog.:  A  dale  or  valley,  between  Askrigg  and 
Middleham,  Yorkshire,  England,  through  which  the 
river  Ure  runs. 

Yoredale-serles  or  beds,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  The  name  given  by  Phillips  to  a  series  of 
beds  in  Yorkshire,  of  Mountain  Limestone  age.  He 
divided  them  into  (1)  an  Upper  Limestone  belt, 
consisting  of  alternations  of  limestone,  of  ten  cherty, 
with  sandstones,  shales,  and  coal-seams,  thickness. 
80  to  300  feet ;  and  (2)  Flagstone  scries,  consisting  of 
alternations  of  flagstones,  grits,  shales,  coalseams, 
and  a  few  beds  of  limestone,  thickness,  250  to  400 
feet. 

york,  v.  t.  or  t.  [YORKER.]  In  cricket,  to  bowl 
with  a  yorker  (q.  v.). 

york  -er,  s.  [Prob.  from  its  being  first  used  by  a 
Yorkshire  player.]  In  cricket,  a  ball  bowled  so  as 
to  pitch  very  close  to  the  bat. 

"...  was  clean  bowled  in  playing  late  at  a  yorker." 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

York  -1st,  s.    [Eng.  York;  -urf.] 

Eng.  Hist,  (pi.) :  The  adherents  of  Edward,  Duke 
of  York,  afterward  Edward  IV.,  King  of  England. 
Their  emblem  was  a  white  rose.  [ROSE,  s.,  If  (2).] 

York  -shire,  subst.  [See  def.]  A  county  in  the 
North  of  England. 

Yorkshire-flags,  s.  pi.  Building  flags,  of  Car- 
boniferous age,  brought  for  building  purposes  from 
Halifax.  Bradford,  and  Rochdale.  They  readily 
absorb  water,  and  are  apt  to  flake  when  placed  in 
damp  situations. 

Yorkshire-fog,  Yorkshire-whites,  i. 

Bot. :  Holcus  lanatus. 

Yorkshire-pit,  8.  A  peculiar  kind  of  stone  used 
for  polishing  marble,  as  also  engravers'  copper 
plates. 

Yorkshire-pudding,  s.  A  batter-pudding  baked 
under  meat. 

Yorkshire-sanicle,  8. 

Bot. :  Pinguicula  vulgaris,  common  in  Yorkshire. 
So  named  because  called  Sanicula  by  Bauhin,  who 
believed  it  to  have  healing  properties. 

yor  -nut,  s.    [Dan.  jo>-dnOd=the  earthnut.] 

Botany  :  Buniuni  Jtexuosum.  Called  also  Arnut, 
Yarnut,  and  Yernut.  [EAETHNUTS,  2.  (2).] 

yote,  yoat,  r.  t.  [A.  S.ge6tan=ta  pour;  cogn. 
with  Goth,  giutan;  German  giess«n=to  pour.]  To 
water ;  to  pour  water  on.  (Prov.) 


young 


you,  s.    [Yu.] 


is  strictly  applicable  only  to  two  or 
more  persons,  it  has  long  been  commonly  used  in 
addressing  a  single  person,  instead  of  thou  or  tfiee, 


now  considered  incorrect  and  vulgar.    It   is   fre- 
quently used  reflexively  for  yourself. 

"Put  you  in  your  best  array." 

Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  II,  T.  2. 
It  is  also  used  expletively  or  superfluously  : 

(1)  In  easy,  colloquial  or  idiomatic  phraseology 
as  a  kind  of  dative. 

"I  will  roar  you  as  gently  asasucking  dove." — Shakesp.: 
Midsummer  Xiyht's  Dream,  i.  2. 

(2)  Emphatically,  sportively,   or   reproachfully, 
before  a  vocative. 

"  You  madcap." — Shakesp.  •  Two  Gentlemen,  ii.  5. 

(3)  When  you  is  used  both  before  and  after  a  voca- 
tive, there  is  an  increase  of  playfulness,  reproach- 
fulness,  tenderness,  or  vituperative  force. 

"  You  minion,  you!" 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  4. 

IT  You  is  also  used  indefinitely,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  we  or  they,  for  anyone,  people  generally ;  and 
is  thus  equivalent  to  the  Fr.  on,  Eng.  one. 

"In  these  times  you  stand  on  distanc*  " — Shakesp.: 
Merry  Wires,  ii.  L 


Sansc.  i/uran.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Being  in  the  first  or  early  stage  of  life ;  not 
long  born :  not  having  arrived  at  maturity  or  full 
age;  not  old  (said  of  animals),  as  a  young  man,  a 
young  horse,  &c. 

2.  Being  in  the  first  or  early  stage  of  growth. 

"  All  trees  that  bear  must  have  an  oily  fruit;  and  young 
trees  have  a  more  watery  juice,  and  less  concocted."— 
SHOOK. 

3.  Being  in  the  first  or  early  stage  of  existence 
generally ;  not  yet  far  advanced,  of  long  duration, 
or  of  full  development. 

"His  years  but  young." 

*lt>tkesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  ii.  4. 

4.  Pertainingor  relating  to  youth;  spent  or  passed 
during  youth ;  youthful. 

"Thy  young  days." — Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  i.  2. 

5.  Having  the  appearance  and  freshness  or  vigor 
of  youth ;  youthful  in  appearance  or  feeling ;  vig- 
orous; fresh. 

6.  Haying  little  experience ;  ignorant,  raw,  green, 
inexperienced. 

"  We  are  yet  but  young  indeed." 

Shakesp..  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  offspring  of  an  animal  collect- 
ively. 

4"Tis  observable  in  the  other,  that  creatures  less  useful, 
or  by  their  voracity  pernicious,  have  commonly  fewer 
young."— Derhani:  Physico-Theology,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  x. 

IT  (1)  With  young:  Pregnant;  gravid. 

"So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  tcilh  young." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  111.,  ii.  5. 

(2)  Young  Men's  Christian  Association : 
Societies:  An  Association,  inaugurated  in  London, 
England,  June  6, 1844,  the  founder  being  Mr.  George 
Williams.  It  had  for  its  original  object  the  hold- 
ing of  religious  meetings  in  houses  of  business  in 
the  center  of  London.  Many  similar  associations 
springing  up  and  becoming  affiliated  together^  a 
General  Conference  of  Delegates  from  the  Associa- 
tions of  Europe  and  America  was  held  in  Paris  in 
August,  1855,  and  the  following  Basis  of  Alliance 
was  agreed  to : 

"The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  seek  to  unite 
those  young  men  who,  regarding  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  their  God  and  Savior,  according  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
desire  to  be  His  disciples  in  their  doctrine  and  in  their 
life,  and  to  associate  their  efforts  for  the  extension  of  His 
kingdom  among  young  men." 

No  antagonism  is  intended  toward  the  churches ; 
on  the  contrary,  these  associations 
"consider  it  alike  their  privilege  and  their  duty  to  lead 
young  men  into  the    fellowship  of  the  Churches,  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  Christian  ministry." 

The  first  meeting  was  held  in  a  London  warehouse; 
now  the  head-quarters  of  the  English  union  are  at 
Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  purchased  for  the  purpose. 
The  American  headquarters  are  at  No.  40  East 
Twenty-third  Street,  New  York  City.  In  the  Report 
of  the  National  Council,  issued  in  July,  1894,  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  (eachautonom- 


linited  States ;  658  associations,  with  75,000  mem- 
bers, in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and  1,005  asso- 
ciations, with  80,000  members,  in  Germany.  In 
August,  1888,  an  International  Congress  of  these 
Associations  was  held  in  Stockholm.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  numbers  of  associations  all  over  the 
world : 

United  States,  1,356;  Canada,  82;  Mexico,  South  America, 
etc.,  12;  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  394;  Scotland,  -lit; 
France,  96;  Germany,  1.005;  Netherlands,  744;  Denmark, 
123;  Switzerland,  892;  Norway,  91;  Sweden,  43;  Italy,  50; 
Spain,  12;  Greece,  1;  Belgium,  33;  Austria,  9;  Hungary, 
2;  Russia,  9;  Turkey,  1;  Bulgaria,  1;  India,  79;  Ceylon,  22; 
China,  8;  Japan,  29;  Turkey,  24;  Persia,  3;  Syria,  IB;  Mada- 
gascar, 2;  South  Africa,  32;  West  Central  Africa,  1;  North 
Africa,  1;  Australia,  22;!New  Zealand,  C;  Hawaii,  3.— Total, 
4,968. 
NCMBEB  OF  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  THK  UNITED  STATES  AND 

CANADA. 

Alabama,  21;  Arizona,  1;  Arkansas,  11;  California,  37; 
Colorado,  12;  Connecticut,  23;  Delaware,  1;  District  of 
Columbia,  3;  Florida,  1;  Georgia,  20;  Idaho,  2;  Illinois, 
95-  Indiana,  28;  Iowa,  48;  Kansas,  41;  Kentucky,  18) 


New  York,  148;  North  Carolina,  45;  North  Dakota.  8;  Ohio, 
73-  Oklahoma,   2;  Oregon,   15;   Pennsylvania,   138;  Rhode 
Island,  6;  South  Carolina,    30;  South  Dakota,   19;   Ten-Ji 
nessee,  37;  Texas,  31;  Utah,  1;  Vermont.   11;  Virginia,  69|  - 


late      fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w6t,     here,     camel,     h§r,     there;      pine,     pit,     s'ire,     sir,     marine;     go,     pot. 
or,     wore,    wplf,     w8rk,     whd,    s6n;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     ».     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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Washington,  18;  West  Virginia,  14;  Wisconsin,  88;  Al- 
berta, 1;  British  Columbia,  4;  Manitoba,  8;  New  Bruns- 
wick, 8;  Nova  Scotia,  16;  Ontario,  37;  Prince  Edward 
Island,  3;  Quebec,  5.  Total,  1,438. 

(3)  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor : 
Tho    first    Society    of    Christian   Endeavor   was 
formed  February  2,  1881,  in  the  Williston  Church, 
Portland,  Me.,  by  Rev.  F.  K.   Clark,  pastor,  for  tho 
purpose  of  training  a  largo  number  of  converts  for 
the  unties  of  church  membership.  Each  society  is  in 
some  local  church,   and  in  no  sense    outside.    It 
exists  simply  to  make  the  young  people  loyal  and 
efficient  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ.    It  is  the 
Church  training  the  young.      Its  motto  is,   "For 
Christ  and  the  Church."    September  15,  1893,  there 
were  27, 841  societies,  with  a  membership  of  1,650.000, 
chiefly  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  in 
Australia,    Great   Britain,    and  in  all    missionary 
lands.  It  is  found  in  about  the  same  proportions  in 
all  the  great  evangelical  denominations  and  in  all 
their  subdivisions.     Wherever  it  has  been  estab- 
lished longest  it  is  most  fully  indorsed  by  pastors 
and  churches.   Its  essential  features  are  the  prayer- 
meeting  pledge,  honestly  interpreted,  thn  lookout, 
prayer-meeting  and  social  committees,  and  the  con- 
secration meeting.    Other  committees  are  optional, 
and  the  constitution  is  entirely  flexible  in  other 
points  according  to  the  needs  of  the  local  church. 

(4)  Young    Women's   Christian    Association :     A 
woman's    religions    society  designed   to  afford  to 
women  benefits  similar  to  those  conferred  on  the 
other  sex  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
It  was  founded  in  1857  by  the  Dowager  Lady  Kin- 
naird,  and  has  branches  all  over  the  world. 

Young  England,  s. 

Eng.  Hist. :  A  small  party  of  young  aristocrats,  of 
fashionable  tastes,  who,  during  the  early  manhood 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  (afterward  Lord  Beaconsfield), 
sought  to  model  England  according  to  their  Con- 
servative views.  It  soon  passed  away,  and  tho 
name  fell  into  disuse. 

*young-eyed,  adj.  Having  tho  fresh  look  of 
youth. 

"  In  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims." 

Shakexp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

young-fustic,  s.    [FUSTIC,  2.] 

*yoiing  -er,  s.  [Eng.  young;  -er.]  A  youngling; 
a  younker. 

young -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  young;  ~ish.]  Somewhat 
young;  rather  young. 

"She  let  her  second  room  to  a  very  genteel  youngish 
man." — Taller. 

young -Ite,  s.  [After  John  Young,  of  Glasgow; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min.:  A  coarsely  crystalline  mineral,  apparently 
homogeneous.  Hardness,  6*0;  luster,  metallic. 
Composition :  A  simple  sulphide  of  lead  and  zinc, 
with  varying  amounts  of  iron  and  manganese. 
Dana  points  out  that  this  is  "beyond  question  a  "fl 

mechanical  mixture."  T 

young  -ling,  *yong-lyng,  s.  &  a,  [Eng.  young; 
-ling.  ] 

A.  As  subst. :  An  animal  in  the  first  or  early  stage 
of  life;  a  young  person ;  a  youngster. 

-'A  lovely  youngling,  white  as  foam." 

Wordsworth:   White  Doe,  vii. 

B.  As  adj.:  Young;  youthful. 

"The  mountain  raven's  youngling  brood." 

Wordsworth:  The  Idle  Shepherd  Boys. 

*young'-ly" ,  *yong-ly.  adj.  &  adverb.  [English 
young;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Young;  youthful. 

"BerdleH,  with  a  yongly  face." 

Gower:  C.  A.,  v. 

B.  As  adverb : 
1.  Early  in  life. 

"How  younyly  he  began  to  serve  his  country." 

Shakexp.:  (-.'oriolitnua,  ii.  8. 

*2.  Ignorantly ;  weakly. 

young  -ness,  s.  [Eug.  young;  •ness.'}  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  young. 

young -Ster,  s.  fEng.  young;  -ster.]  A  young 
person ;  a  lad. 

"The  first  example  of  youngster  which  Richardson 
gives  usis  from  the  Spectator  I  No.  824].  If  it  exists  at  ull 
in  our  earlier  literature,  it  will  hardly  be  otherwise  than 
as  the  female  correlative  of  the  male  younker  or  'yonker,' 
a  word  of  constant  recurrence."  —  Trench:  English  Past 
and  Present,  p.  113.  (Note.) 

*youngtn,  s.    [Eng.  young;  -th,~]    Youth. 
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you-pon,  s.    [YAPON.] 

yoUr,  *youre,  a.  [A.  S.  edwer,  genii,  of  ge=yo 
(q.  v.)  ;  O.  Sax.  iuwar;  Dut.  uwer;  O.  H.  German 
inwar;  Ger.  euer.  Properly  the  possessive  pronoun 

of  the  second  person  plural,  but  now  commonly 
u.--od  like  yon,  either  as  singular  or  plural.]  Of  or 
pertaining  or  belonging  to  you  ;  as,  your  book,  your 
house,  &c. 

IT  Like  you,  your  is  used  indefinitely,  not  with 
reference  to  the  person  addressed,  but  to  what  is 
known  and  common;  sonu'tiiwri  also  contemptu- 
ously. 

"All  your  writers  do  consent  that  ipse  is  he.  "—Shakesp.: 
As  You  Like  It,  v.  1. 

yottrs.,  *youres,  poss.  pron.    [A.  S.e<5w?res,  genit. 

sing,  masculine  and  neuter  of  eoiver—  your  (q.  v.).] 
Of  or  belonging  to  yon;  used  with  reference  to  a 
preceding  noun;   as,  ToiB  book  is  mine,  that  is 
yonrs. 
If  Used  substantively  — 

(1)  That  or  those  belonging  to  you  ;  your  property, 
friends,  or  relations. 

"  Doth  turn  his  hate  on  you  or  j/oMr.s." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  1. 

(2)  Yours  truly  ,  yours  faithfully,  yours  to  com- 
mand,   &c.  :    Phrases    immediately  preceding  the 
signature  at  the  end  of  a  letter:  hence,  used  play- 
fully by  a  speaker  in  alluding  to  himself. 

yoiir-self  (pi.  yoiir-selves.  ),  pron.  [Eng.  your, 
and  self.]  You  and  not  another  or  others;  you,  in 
your  own  person  or  individuality.  When  used  as  a 
nominative  generally  accompanied  by  you,  it  ex- 
presses emphasis  in  opposition  ;  as,  you  must  do  it 
yourself,  you  yourself  must  do  it=you  must  do  it. 
personally.  Sometimes  used  without  you. 
"  Carry  your  letters  yourself," 

Shukesp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  i.  1. 

If  In  the  objective  case  it  is  usedreflexively,  with- 
out emphasis. 

"Make  yourself  ready."  —  Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  1. 

youth,  *youthe,  *yuwedhe,  *yughedne,  subst. 
fA.  S  geoyudh,  giogudh;  cognate  with  O.  Sax. 
jugudh;  I>ut.jeugd;  O.  H.  Ger.  juaund;  German 
jug  end.  The  A.  S.  getimidh  is  for  gconr/udh,  from 
ffe<m<7=  young,  with  surf,  -th;  hence  youth  is  for 
youngth.]  [  YOUNG.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  young;  youthful- 
ness  ;  youngness. 

"If  I  but  smiled  a  sudden  youth  they  found." 

Pope:   Wife  of  Bath. 

2.  The  part  of  life  which  succeeds  childhood  ;  the 
whole  early  part  of  life  from  infancy  to  manhood, 
but  it  is  not  unusual  to  tind  the  stages  of  life  di- 
vided into  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  and  manhood. 

3.  A  young  person,  almost  invariably    a    young 
man.    In  this  case  it  takes  a  plural. 

4.  Yount?  persons  generally  or  collectively. 
"  [He]  bends  his  sturdy  back  to  any  toy, 

hat  youth  takes  pleasure  in,  to  pleitwe  his  boy." 

Cou'per:  Tirocinium,  649. 
*5.  Freshness;  novelty. 

*'  The  j/unth  of  my  new  interest  here." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hi.  2. 

*youth-ede,  *youth-eed,  s.  [Eng.  youth,  and 
h£O6—  head.]  Youth  ;  playfulness. 

youth  -ful,  *youth'-f  Ull,  a.  [Eng.  youth,  an* 
full.] 

1.  Being  in  the  early  stage  of  life;  not  yet  old; 
young;  not  having  arrived  at  mature  years. 

"Is  she  not  more  than  painting  can  express, 
Or  youthful  poet's  fancy,  when  they  love?" 

Howe:  Fair  l'enitenttiiL 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  early  years  of  life. 

"  In  freshest  floure  of  ymttfifiill  yoares." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  I.  ii.  9. 


"  The  mournful  muse  in  mirth  now  list  ne  mask, 
As  she  was  wont  in  yottngth  and  summer  days." 

Spenser.-  Shepherd's  Calendar,  November. 

*yofink  -er,  *yonk-er,  *yoonk-er,s.  [Borrowed 
from  T)utchjonkertjonkheer,  from  jong—young,  and 
heer=a  lord,  sir,  gentleman ;  Old  Dutch  jonck-heer, 
joncfcer.]  A  young  person;  a  lad;  a  youngster; 
hence,  an  inexperienced  or  raw  person  or  youth. 


3.  Suitable  or  pertaining  to  youth. 

"Quickened  with  youthful  spleen." 

Shakesp.;  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  3. 

4.  Fresli  or  vigorous,  as  one  in  youth. 

"  Yuuthfnl  still!"—  Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iu.  1. 
*5.  Applied  to  time=early. 

"The  youthful  season  of  the  year." 

Shakesp.:  Juliitu  (,'cesar,  ii.  1. 

youth  -f  ul-1?  ,  adv.  [Eng.  youthful,  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
youthful  manner;  like  a  youth. 

"Your  attire  .  .  .  not  uoitthfuUu  wanton  .  .  .  but 
grave  and  comely,1'  —  Rp.  flail:  Remains,  i.  314. 

yoitth-ful-ness,  s.  [English  youthful;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  youthful  or  young; 
youth. 

"Speaking  some  words  that  savored  too  much  of  lusty 
y  out  hf  illness."—  i\  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  764. 

*yoflth  -hopd,  s.    [Eng.  youth;  -hood.]    Youth; 

youthfulness  ;  time  of  youth. 

"Every  wise  man  has  a  youthhootl  once  in  his  life."— 
Cheyne:  English  Malady,  p.  22. 


yttrocerite 

*ypfith-ly',  adj.  fEng.  youth;  -ly.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  youth  ;  youthful. 

*youth -sftme,  a.    fEng.  youth;  -some.]    Youth- 
ful, younglike,  juvenile, 
youth    w5rt,  s.    [Eng.  youth,  and  wort,} 
Sot  :  Drosera  rotund  if olia. 

*youth'-y*,  adj.  [English  youth;  -y.]  Young. 
youthful. 

you -you, -s.  [Chinese.]  A  small  Chinese  bout, 
impelled  with  one  scull,  used  on  rivers  and  in  well- 
protected  harbors  and  roadsteads.  (Young.) 

yowl,  v.  i.    [YAWL,  YELL.]    (Prov.) 
yowl,  a.    [YELL,  a.]    (Prov.) 

*yoxe,  rerb  i.  [A.  S.  gicsian=io  sob,  to  sigh.] 
[YEX..]  To  hiccough  or  hiccup. 

*jf- point '-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  y-,  and  Eng.  pointing.  \ 
Pointing  or  directed  toward. 

"A  star  ypuintiny  pyramid." 

.Milton:  Epitaph  nn  Shakespeare. 

y"p-6-le  -ime,  s.    [(jr.  hypoleimma—a  remnant.]' 
Min.:  The  same  as  PSEUDOMALACHITE  (q.  v.). 
y-pon-6  meu  -ta,  «.    [HYPONOMEUTA.] 
y-pon  6  meu  -tl-dse,  s.  pi.    [HYPONOMEUTID.E,] 
Ypres  (as  I  -pre"),  8.    [See  compound.] 

Ypres-lace,  «.  The  finest  and  most  expensive 
kind  of  Valenciennes  lace,  made  at  Ypres,  in  Bel- 
gium. 

jrp-sIp'-S-teg,  s.  [Cir.  hypsipetes  =  high-flying: 
hypsi  =  hi%li,  and  pe£o»u(i=to  fly.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Larentidee. 

y"p-sol-6  phiis,  s.  [Gr.  fc.?//jso/op&os=having  a 
high  crest:  hypsi=high,  and  lophos—a  crest.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Gclechidro  (q.  v.}.  Labral 
palpi  haying  the  second  joint  beneath  like  a  brush, 
tho  terminal  one  smooth,  pointed,  and  recurved. 

yron-hard  Tyron  as  i  -ern),  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  yron 
=  iron,  and  Eng.  hard.} 

Bot. :  Centaurea  nigra.     (Gerarde.) 

*^-same',at/r.  [A.S. firesam=togother.]  Together; 
mixed  up. 

*yse,s.    [ICE.] 

*^-slaked  ,  pa.  par.  [SLAKE.]  Slaked,  abated,. 
silenced,  quieted. 

yt'-tSr-blte,  s.  [After  Ytterby,  Sweden,  where- 
first  found  in  distinct  crystals ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  GADOLINITE  (q.  v.). 

^t'-ter-lte,  s.    [YTTERBITE.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  TENGERITE  (q.  v.). 

yV-trl-fr,  s-    [YTTRIUM.] 

Chem.:  [YTTEITJM-OXIDE.] 

y"t'-trl  Ous,  a.  [YTTRIUM.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
yttria ;  containing  yttria. 

3?t  -trl-um,  s.  [Latinized  from  Ytterby,  a  town  in 
Sweden.] 

Chemistry:  A  dyad  earth-metal,  symbol  Y,  atomic 
woight  61'7,  existing,  together  with  erbium,  as  a 
silicate  in  gadolinite.  It  is  obtained  in  the  metallic 
state  by  digesting  the  mineral  witli  hydrochloric 
acid,  precipitating  with  oxalic  acid,  dissolving  tho 
oxalates  formed  in  nitric  acid,  and  separating  by  a 
series  of  fractional  crystallizations ;  tho  erbium  salt, 
being  tho  less  soluble  of  the  two,  crystallizing  out 
first.  On  converting  tho  nitrate  into  a  chloride,  and 
igniting  with  potassium,  the  metal  is  obtained  as 
a  blackish-gray  powder,  consisting  of  small,  metal- 
lic, lustrous  scales.  It  unites  directly,  at  high  tem- 
peratures, with  chlorine,  oxygen  and  sulphur,  and 
probably  with  other  metalloids. 

yttrium-carbonate,  s.    [TENGERITE.] 

yttrium-garnet,  s. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  garnet  occurring  in  Norway, 
containing,  according  to  Bergemann,  sometimes  as- 
much  as  G'tKJ  per  cent,  of  yttria. 

yttrium-oxide,  s. 

Chem.:  YO.  Yttria.  A  soft  white  powder,  ob- 
tained by  igniting  the  oxalate.  \Vhcn  boiled  in 
hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  sulphuric  acids,  it  dissolves 
slowly  but  completely,  forming  colorless  salts,  and, 
when  ignited,  it  glows  with  a  pure  white  light. 

yttrium-phosphate,  s.    [XENOTIME.] 

^t-trft-,  pref.  [YTTRIUM.]  Containing  or  resem- 
bling yttrium  (q.v.). 

yVtr6"-car-$ite,  s.  [Pref.  yttro-,  and  Eng.  cal- 
CWB.1* 

Min.:  Tho  same  as  YTTKOCERITE  (q.v.). 

yVtr&-$e*r'-He,  nubst.  [.Prefix  yttro-,  and  Eng. 
cerite.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring,  associated  with  albit& 
and  topaz,  at  various  places  near  Fahlun,  Sweden  ; 
lately  found  at  a  few  localities  in  the  United  States. 


btfii,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,    ;ell,    chorus,     chin,    bench;    go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,    Xenophon,    exist,   pn  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;     tion,     -s.lon   -  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &<;.  =bel,     del. 


yttrocolumbite 

Hardness,  4-5 :  specific  gravity,  3'447;  luster,  vitre- 
ous to  pearly:  color,  violet-blue  shading  to  white. 
•Composition :  Variable,  consisting  of  the  fluorides 
of  calcium,  cerium,  and  yttrium. 

yVtr6-c6-lum  -bite,  s.  [Pref.  yttro-,  and  Eng. 
columbitf.} 

ttin.:  The  same  as  YTTROTANTALITE  (q.  v.). 

yVtr6-gum  -mite,  s.  [Pref.  yttro-,  and  English 
.gummite.  ] 

Min.:  A  mineral  found  associated  with  cleveite 
(of  which  it  is  probably  a  decomposition  product), 
near  Arendal,  Norway.  Hardness,  5'0;  luster,  brill- 
iant ;  color^  black  to  yellow ;  translucent ;  fract- 
ure, conchoidal.  Composition :  A  hydrated  oxide 
•of  yttrium  and  uranium. 

ft  trfc  II  -men-He,  s.  [Pref.  yttro-,  and  English 
ilmenite.] 

Mineralogy: 

1.  A  variety  of  yttrotantalite  in  which  Hermann 
supposed  he  had  found  a  new  element,  his  ilmen- 
ium. 

2.  The  same  as  SAMARSKITE  (q.  v.). 
yVtro-tan  -ta-lite,  «.   [Pref.  yttro-,  and  English 

iantaltte.] 

Mineral. :  An  ortborhombic  mineral  occurring,  in 
crystals  and  massive,  in  felspar  and  quartz,  at 
Ytterby  and  Fahlun,  Sweden.  Hardness,  5-5'5 ;  spe- 
cific gravity,  5'4-5'9 ;  luster,  vitreous  to  greasy ; 
•color,  black,  brown,  shades  of  yellow;  opaque  to 
subtranslucent ;  fracture,  conchoidal.  Composi- 
tion: A  tantalate  of  yttria  and  lime,  with  some- 
times iron  and  protoxide  of  uranium,  a  mean  of 
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descending  arithmetical  progressions  of  4,3,2.1, 
according  to  the  notions  of  diminishing  virtue  in 
the  several  ages  applied  to  a  cycle  of  12,000  divine 
years,  each  equal  to  360  years  of  mortals;  and 
12,000  X  360  is=4,320,000,  the  periods  of  the  four 
yugas  added  together.  (Mill:  Hist,  of  £rit. India 
(ed.  4th),  i.  155-157.) 

yu-lan,8.    [Chinese  (?).] 

Bot.:  Maifnalia  conxpicua  (  =  M.  yulan),a  tree,  a 
native  of  China,  where  it  is  forty  or  fifty  feet  high, 
though  in  Europe  and  America  but  twenty  or 
twenty-five.  It  has  large,  brilliant  snow-white  flow- 
ers, shining  forth  from  gray  and  naked  branches 
early  in  spring  before  the  leaves  appear. 

yule,  *yole,  *.  [A.  S.  iula,ge6la;  geol,  gehhol, 
gehhel;  cogn.  with  Icel.  J61;  Dan.  juul;  Sw.  jul. 
A  word  of  doubtful  origin.  Skeat  prefers  tho  solu- 
tion given  by  Fick,  vi».,  that  yule=noise  or  outcry, 
and  especially  the  loud  sound  of  revelry  and  rejoic- 
ing ;  cf.  Mid.  Eng.  goulen,  gollen  =  to  lament  loudly ; 
Eng.  yawl  (v.) ;  A.  S.  gylan  =  to  make  merry,  to 
keep  festival;  Icel.  yl'a=to  howl,  make  a  noise; 
Ger.  jolen,johlen,  jodeln=to  sing  in  a  high-pitched 
voice.  From  this  word  comes  (through  theFrench) 
jolly  (q.  v.).J  The  old  English,  and  still,  to  some 
extent,  the  Scotch  and  Northern  name  for  Christ- 
mas, or  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  Our  Lord. 

"Sitting  at  their  banket  on  the  twelfth  day  In  Christ- 
mas, otherwise  called  yule." — Uulinshed:  Hist.  Scotland 
(an.  1219). 

yule-block,  s.    A  yule-log  (q.  v.). 


uranium,  6'3=100.  which  corresponds  to  the  formula 
10(YO,FeO,CaO,UO)3TaO5. 

ft-trfc-ti  -tan-He,  s.  [Pref.  yttro-,  and  English 
tifanite.  1 

Min.:  The  same  as  KEILHAUITE  (q.  v.). 

yu,  s.  [Seedef.]  The  Chinese  name  for  nephrite 
•or  jade  (q.  v.). 


,  yule-tide,  s.    The  season  or  time  of  Christmas  ; 
Christmas. 


yung(ii); 


1-dse,  8.  pi.    [  Modern  Latiu  yunx,  genit. 
^at.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idae.~] 
rian  birds, 


jMinx',  I-unx  ,  subst.  [Lat.  iynx,  iitnx,  from  Gr. 


i -V"  iT  ^.ttZZifllZ       "p"  "Vi;    the  lower  ranges  of  the  Himalayas.    There  is  also 

whitish-green,  or  cream-colored  flowers.    Perianth    one  species  isolated  in  South  Africa.    Beak  shorter 
SS^2u*h?  %  «»<#-  than  head,  hard,  straight,  nearly  conical,  sharp  at 


segments  with- 
out nectaries; 
stamens  clavate, 
style  wanting, 
fruit  capsular. 
hexagonal,  with 
three  cells  and 
numerous  flat 
seeds.  From  the 
hotter  parts  of 
America.  Yucca 
gloriosa.  Coin- 
mo  n  Adam's 
Needle,  has  an 
upright  stem,  K 
panicle  of  flowers 
three  feet  long, 
and  a  total  height 
in  America  of  ten 
•or  twelve  feet, 
though  the  cultivated  plant  in  Britain  is  very  much 
smaller.  It  is  a  native  of  the  United  States  from  Car- 
olina to  Mexico  and  Texas.  Its  fruit  is  purgative; 


Yucca  Gloriosa  and  Flower. 


tip;  nostrils  basal,  linear,  closed  by  a  membrane; 
tongue  protrusile,  with  smooth,  horny  tip;  wings 
moderate,  tail  somewhat  rounded;  tarsi  strong, 
slightly  feathered  in  front  above;  two  toes  before 
and  two  behind  ;  claws  much  hooked,  grooved,  and 
very  sharp.  The  name  of  the  genus  should  proba- 
bly be  lunx,  but  tho  misspelling  of  Linnaeus  (Syst. 
Nat.,  ed.  12th,  i.  172)  has  been  followed  by  the 
majority  of  authors,  though  now  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  revert  to  the  correct  spelling. 

yu  -pon,  s.    [YAPON.] 

yurt,  subst.  [Native  name.]  The  name  given  to 
houses  or  tents,  whether  permanent  or  movable, 
used  by  the  natives  of  Northern  Asia  or  Siberia. 

yux,  «.    [YEX,  YOXE.]    A  hiccough  or  hiccup. 

yux,  v.  i.    [Yux,  s.]    To  hiccough  or  hiccup. 

*y-ve,  e.    [IvY.] 

*y-vel,  s.  &  adv.   [EVIL.] 

*y-voire,  8.    [IVORY.] 


olinato  Mexico  ana  Texas.  Its  truit  is  purgative:  *y-wls  ,  adv.  [A.  S.  gewiss,  geMH8=certain,  sure; 
its  stem  yields  starch  and  also  a  fiber  well  adapted  cogn.  with  Dut.  geicis;  Ger.  geiriss^certainly. 
for  paper-making.  Y.  angustifolia  and  Y.filamen-  [Wis.]  Certainly,  verily,  truly. 


tosa  have  also  fibers  which  may  be  similarly  used. 
'The  last-named  species,  called  the  Silk  grass,  has 
panicles  of  pendulous  cream-colored  flowers.  It 
grows  in  British  gardens,  blossoming  in  the  autumn. 

yuck,  v.i.  [Dut.  jeuken,  jo  ken :  LowGer.jOfcen; 
^er.  jucken=tt>  itch.]  To  itch.  (Prov.) 

yuck.  subst.  [YcCK,  v.}  The  itch,  or  scabies. 
(Prov.) 

yuck'-Sr,  8.  TEtym.  unknown.]  A  colloquial 
mamo  for  the  golden-winged  woodpecker  or  clape. 

yu  -en,  s.    [WOOYEN.] 

yufts.s.  [Russ.  »«/<.]  A  kind  of  Russian  leather, 
which,  when  well  prepared,  is  of  a  good  red  color, 
soft  and  pinguid  on  the  surface  and  pleasant  to  the 
touch,  with  an  agreeable,  peculiar  odor.  (Sim- 
monds.) 

yoo  -ga,  8.    [Sansc.  yuga,  from  yuj=to 


*y-WrOke,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  verb. 

HVKEAK,  l-.J 

*y-wrie,  pa.  par.    [A.  S.  wreon.]    [WsiE.]    Cov- 
ered. 


THE  last  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  is  a  sibilant  conso- 
nant, and  is  merely  a  vocal  or 
sonant  s,  having  exactly  the 
same  sound  as  s  in  please, 
ease,  U'ise,  &c.  The  words  in 
modern  English  which  begin 
with  z  are  all  derived  from 
other  languages,  principally 
fromGreek.  It wasnotknown 
in  the  oldest  English.  When 
notinitial,  it  frequently  repre- 


yfl  - 
join.] 

Hindu  Chron. :   One  of  the  periods  into  which 

the  past  history  of    the    globe    may  be  divided.  notinitial,  it  frequently  repre- 

There  are  four  yugas:  The  Satya  Yuga,  containing  sents  an  older «,   as  dizzy=A.  S.  dysig,freeze=.\.S. 

1,728,000  years ;  the  Treta  Yuga,  1,296,000 ;  the  Dwa-  freosan,  &c.    It  also  stands  for  a  French  c  or  *. 

para  Yuga,  864,000  years;  and  the  Kali  Yuga,  now  as  in  hazard,  lizard, buzzard,  seize.    Z  has  intruded 

m  progress,  began  about  B.  C.  3094,and  which  will  into  c/£izen=Fr.  citoyen:  and  it  has  changed  into  g 

extend  to  432,000  years.    Horace  Hayman  Wilson  in  gmger=Lat.  zinpiberi.    As  a  final  it  occurs  in 

points  out  that  these  numbers   originate  in   the  some  onomatopoetic  words,  as  in  buzz,  whizz,  &c. 


Zamboni's  pile 

In  German  it  is  very  common,  beinga  double  conso- 
nant with  the  sound  of  ts;  and  similarly  in  Greek 
it  was  also  a  double  consonant,  representing  the 
sounds  of  ds  or  id.  In  Britain  it  is  called  zed ;  in 
America,  zed,  or  zee. 

*za,  s.    [From  tho  sound.] 

Music:  Tho  seventh  harmonic,  as  heard  in  the 
horn  or  JSolian  string.  It  corresponds  to  B  flat. 

za  -ba-Ism,  za  -bism,  8.    [SABIAXISM.] 

za  -bl  an,  a.  &  s.    [SABIAN.] 

za'-brus,  s.    [Gr.  za6ro8=voracious.    (Agassiz.)] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Cnrabids?,  sub-family  Ptrm~- 
tichina?.  Zabrus  f/ibbus  is  a  broadly  oblong  beetle 
of  dark-bronze  hue,  abundant  in  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent. 

za  bu  oa  -Jo,  s.    [Native  name.] 

zabucajo-nuts,  s.pl. 

Bot.  ttc.  (pi.)  •  The  fruit  of  Lecythis  zabueajo,  a 
South  American  plant.  The  nuts,  two  inches  long 
and  one  broad,  enclosed  in  urn-like  fruits,  are  im- 
ported into  other  countries  and  eaten.  [SAPU- 
CAJA.] 

Zac ^che-an,  s.    [Seedef.] 

Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  A  local  name  for  the  Gnostics, 
mentioned  by  Epiphanius,  but  without  adding 
where  they  were  so  called.  Probably  from  some 
leader  named  Zaccheus. 

za~9ln  -tha,  za-9^n  -tha,  s.  [Lat.  Zacinthus= 
Zante,  the  island  in  which  the  genus  was  first 
found.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lactnceffl,  with  only  one  known 
species,  Z  acini  ha  verrucosa,  an  annual,  with  di- 
vided loaves;  an  involucre,  becoming  fleshy;  the 
inner  scales  folded,  the  outer  membranous ;  pappus 
hairy ;  achenes  flattened,  wingless.  The  plant  is 
used  in  the  Mediterranean  countries  as  a  phagaede- 
nic. 

zadd,  s.  [An  Abyssinian  name  of  the  tree  de- 
scribed.] 

Bot. :  Juniperus  procera,  one  of  the  largest  trees 
in  Abyssinia,  producing  a  hard  and  durable  wood 
much  employed  in  that  country  for  building  pur- 
poses. 

zaf-fre  (re  as  e"r),  zaf-far,  zaf-ftr,  zaph - 
a-ra,  s.  [The  word  is  probably  of  Arabric  origin ; 
Fr.  &  Sp.  zafre:  Ger.  zo/Rr.] 

Chem. :  An  impure  basic  arsenate  of  cobalt,  pre- 
pared by  roasting  speiss-cobalt.  It  is  employed  in 
painting  on  glass  and  porcelain,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  must  be  free  from  iron.  [COBALT.] 

za   im,  8.    [Turk.]    A  Turkish  chief  or  leader. 

za  -I-met,  subst.  [Turk.]  An  estate ;  a  distric 
from  which  a  zaim  draws  his  revenue. 

za   la,  s.    [BORAX.] 

za  lac    ca,  subst.    [Latinized  from  its  Javane 
name  salxak.  ] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Pinnated  Calamese.    Stemle 
palms  with  spines  on  the  sheathing  petioles ;  dioa- 
cions   flowers  with  many  spathes;   the  males   i~ 

Eairs,  and  the  female  solitary,  both  surrounded  b 
racts ;  fruit  armed  with  overlapping  scales,  wit 
two  or  three  seeds  encased  in  a  fleshy  covering 
Species,  six  or  seven,  natives  of  Burmah,  Assail 
Malacca,  &c.,  where  they  grow  in  moist  places  f 
dense  masses,  constituting  nearly  impenetrab 
thickets.  The  pulpy  covering  of  the  seeds  is  eata 
by  the  Burmese,  and  the  plant,  in  consequence, 
sometimes  cultivated. 

fzal  -6-phfis,  s.  [Gr.  za-,  intensive,  and  lophos= 
a  crest.] 

ZoOL:  A  genus   of   Otariida?,  with  two  specie 
from  the  North  Pacific  and  the  shores  of  Australii 
and  New  Zealand.    Separated  from  Otaria  (q.  v;) 
by  some  authors  on  account  of   the   great  sku11 
crest. 

za-mang',  s.    [Native  name.] 

Bot. :  Pithecolobium  saman,  an  immense  tree, 
with  a  top  some  hundred  feet  in  circumference, 
growing  in  Venezuela.  .  ' 

zam  1)6,  s.  [Sp.=bandy-legged  ...  a  zambo.] 
The  child  of  a  mulatto  and  a  negro,  also  sometimes 
of  an  Indian  and  a  negro.  Also  written  Sambo. 

Zam-bo'-nl,  s.  [Giuseppe  Zamboni,  an  Italian 
physician  and  medical  author  (1776-1846),  who,  in 
conjunction  with  De  Luc,  invented  tho  pile  which 
bears  the  name  of  tho  former.]  (See  compound.) 

Zamboni' spile,  8. 

Elect. :  A  dry  voltaic  pile  or  battery  invented  by  , 
Zamboni.  Paper  silvered  on  one  side  is  damped 
and  coated  on  the  other  with  manganese  dioxide; 
half  a  dozen  of  these  sheets  being  superposed  tc 
save  time,  discs  are  punched  out,  and  1,000  to  2,000 
single  sheets  are  compressed  in  a  glass  tube  with 
metal  caps  and  knobs  at  the  ends.  Such  a  pile 
retains  its  activity  for  years,  and  will  charge  a 
Leyden  jar,  though  it  willnot  give  shocks  or  sparks. 


fite,     fit,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here,    camel,     hSr,     there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,    marine;     go,    pot, 
•or.    wbre,    wplf,     wdrS.     wh6,    s6n;     mute,    cnb,     cttre.    unite,    car,    rflle.    fill;     try,    Syrian.     »,     <B  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  Kw. 


zamia 
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zea  lotical 


za  -ml-a,  suhst.  [Lat.  =  a  pine  cone,  which,  when 
suffered  to  decay  upon  the  tree,  injured  the  succeed- 
ing crop  (Pliny),  heuce  applied  by  Linnaeus  to  this 
genus,  in  allusion  to  the  sterile  appearance  of  the 
male  fructification ;  Or.  ze»ua=loss,  damage.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cycadacete.  Trees  of  moderate 
size,  with  trunk,  the  woody  tissue  of  which  has  its 
tubes  marked  by  circular  discs.  The  stem  is  termi- 
nated above  by  a  single  bud.  which  ultimately  opens 
into  a  circle  of  leaves,  usually  thick,  and  pinnatifid 
with  spiny  margins.  The  vernation  is  gyrate.  The 
flowers,  which  are  dioecious,  are  in  tesselated  cat- 
kins; the  males  having  abrupt  scales,  with  the 
oval  anthers  sessile  beneath  them;  the  females 
with  peltate  scales,  each  with  two  seeds.  The  fruit 
is  drupaceous.  In  aspect  the  species  partly  resemble 
palms,  and  partly  tree-ferns;  in  affinity  they  are 
nearer  the  latter  than  the  former,  but  rise  consider- 
ably above  them  in  organization.  Natives  of  trop- 
ical America,  tropical  Asia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  Australia.  Zamia  caffra  is  the  Bread-tree 
Zamia.  It  is  six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  is  a  native 
of  southeastern  Africa,  where  the  Caffrcs  and  the 
Hottentots  make  cakes  of  the  pith  after  it  has 
putrefied.  Z.  spiralis  has  many  smooth  leaflets, 
with  a  few  spines  at  the  tip.  It  grows  in  Australia, 
where  the  natives  eat  the  fruit.  The  stems  of  Z. 
tennis  and  Z.furfuracea,  and  the  seeds  of  Z.  pmnila, 
in  the  West  Indies,  yield  arrowroot. 

zam-In-dar  ,  s.    [ZEMINDAR.] 

za-ml-o's -tr6-biis,  s.  [Lat.  zamia  (q.  v.),  and 
Or.  8trobos=a.  top.] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  Cycadaceae.  One  species 
occurs  in  the  British  Jurassic  rocks,  one  in  the 
Wealden,  and  there  are  two  from  the  Upper  Grreen- 
sand.  (Etheridge.) 

fza'-mite,  s.    [ZAMITES.] 

Palceobot.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Zamites. 

za-ml  -te^,  8.    [Lat.  zamia  (q.  v.) ;  suff.  -ites.] 

Palceobot.:  A  genus  of  Cycadaceee,  akin  to  the 
recent  Zamia.  In  Britain,  from  the  Rheetic  to  the 
Lower  Jurassic.  (Etheridge.)  A  species  also  exists 
iu  the  Miocene  flora  of  the  Artie  regions. 

za  mou§e  ,  s.    [Native  name.] 

ZoGl. :  Bos  brachycerus^  from  the  tropical  parts  of 
Western  Africa,  known  at  Sierra  Leone  as  the  Bush 
Cow.  Color  pale  chestnut,  hair  thin  and  nearly 
«rect;  forehead  flatter  than  in  other  buffaloes; 
horns  short,  sharp,  wide  apart  at  base,  extending 
outward  and  upward,  then  suddenly  incurving; 
ears  very  large,  with  three  rows  of  long  hairs 
springing  from  the  inside,  and  a  tuft  of  long  hairs 
at  the  tip ;  dewlap  entirely  absent. 

zampogna  (as  dzam-po  -nya),  s.    [Ital.] 

Music : 

1.  The  Italian  bagpipes, 

2.  A  rough-toned  reed  instrument  shaped  like  a 
flageolet. 

*zam>tite,  s.    [Seedef.] 

Min.:  A  misprint  for  Zaratite  (q.  v.). 

zan    clus,  8.    [Gr.  zangkle^a  reaping-hook.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Carangidse.  from  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.    Body  much  compressed  and  elevated; 
-one  dorsal,  with  seven  spines,  the  third  of  which  is 
greatly  elongated;  no  teeth  on  palate;  scales  mi- 
nute, velvety.    There  is  but  one  species,  Zanchts 
•cornutuS)  easily  recognized  by  its  long  snout  and  by 
the  broad  bands  crossing  the  yellow  ground-color. 
It  is  about  eight  inches  long,  andundergoes  various 
changes  in  its  development. 

2.  Palceont. :  From  the  Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca. 
zand,  s.    [ZEND.] 

zand   mole,  s.    [Dut.]    [SAND-MOLE.] 

zan-Ja  (as  than  -ha),  s.  [Span.]  A  ditch  for 
irrigation  purposes. 

zan-Je-ro  (as  than-he  -r6),  s.  [Sp.]  One  who 
has  charge  of  an  irrigation  system. 

zan-nl-chel'-ll-a,  s.  [Named  after  John  Jerome 
Zannichelli,  a  Venetian  apothecary  and  botanist 
(1662-1729}.] 

Bot. ;  Horned  Pond-weed,  a  genus  of  Naiadacete. 
Water-plants  with  submerged,  linear  leaves  and 
minute  flowers,  generally  monoecious.  Barren 
flowers,  with  the  perianth  wanting,  and  a  solitary 
stamen  with  a  two  to  four  celled  anther.  Fertile 
flowers  with  a  perianth  of  one  leaf,  four  or  more 
stamens,  an  elongated,  undivided  style,  a  peltate 
stigma,  and  nearly  sessile  achenes.  Known  species, 
one  or  more,  from  temperate  and  tropical  climes. 
If  only  one  species  exists  it  is  Zannichellia  palus- 
tris,  the  Common  Horned  Pond-weed,  which  floats 
in  ditches  and  stagnant  waters. 

2 a- no  -nl-a,  subst. .  [Named  after  James  Zanoni, 
;u  per  in  ten  dent  of  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Bp- 
ogna,  and  author  of  a  work  on  plants  published  in 
1673.  Ho  died  in  1682.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Nhandirobete.  Climbing  plants 
with  cordate  leaves,  their  axils  bearing  tendrils 
with  clusters  of  dioecious  flowers.  The  males  have 


(1} 
(2) 


a  three-lobed  calyx,  a  rotate  corolla  with  the  limb 
five-parted,  and  five  stamens  with  one-celled  an- 
thers. Female  with  three  styles,  and  a  throe-celled 
ovary  developing  into  a  fleshy  fruit.  The  leaves  of 
/.'iiKniiii  indica,  beaten  up  with  milk  and  butter, 
are  applied  as  a  liniment  in  antispasmodic  aftVc- 
tions.  They  are  also  used  in  baths  in  nervous  dis- 
eases. 

zan  te,  s.  [Seedef.]  A  golden-yellow  species  of 
sumach  from  the  islandof  Zante,  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, used  for  dyeing.  Called  also  Young  Fustic, 
and  Fustet. 

z  ante-wood,  s. 

1}  Rhus  cotinus,    [Runs,  FUSTIC  (2).] 
2)  Chloroxylon  swtetenia.    [CHLOROXYLON.] 

zan-thox  -yMum,  s.    [See  def.] 

t-So(.;  Another  spelling  of  Xanthoxylon  (q.  v.), 

Zan  -tl-ote,  Zan  -tl-6t,  s.  [Seedef.]  A  native 
of  Zanto,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

za'-nf  ,  s.  [O.  Ital.  Zane=John  ...  a  gull,  a 
noddy,  a  clown,  a  fool  or  simple  fellow  in  a  play; 
Ital.  Zanni=Giovanni=John.  [JOHN,  (1).]  A  sub- 
ordinate buffoon,  whose  office  was  to  make  awk- 
ward attempts  at  mimicking  the  tricks  of  the  pro- 
fessional clown;  hence,  a  buffoon  in  general,  a 
merry  -an  drew. 

"Approbation  which  those  very  people  give,  equally 
with  me,  to  the  zany  of  a  mountebank."  —  Dryden;  Even- 
ing's Love.  (Pref.) 

*za  -nf,  v.  t.  [ZANY,  s.]  To  play  the  zany;  to 
mimic. 

"All  excellence 
In  other  madams  do  but  zany  hers." 

Beaum.  cfr  Flet.;  Queen  of  Corinth,  i.  2. 

*za  -ny"-Ifm,  a.  [Eng.  zany,  s.  ;  -ism.'}  The  state, 
character,  or  practices  of  a  zany  ;  buffoonery. 

"The  caricature  of  his  filth  and  zany  ism  proves  how 
fully  he  both  knew  and  felt  the  danger."  —  S.  T.  Coleridge: 
A  Course  of  Lectures,  iz. 

Zan-za  -ll-an§,  subst.  pi.  [For  etym.  &  def.  see 
extract.]  [JACOBITE,  A.  2.  (1).] 

'  '  BaradEeus  was  also  surnamed  Zanzalus,  and  hence  the 
Jacobites  have  been  sometimes  called  Zanzalians."  — 
Blunt.  Diet,  Sects,  p.  234. 

zaph  -a-ra,  s.    [ZAFFRE.] 

zaph-ren-ti  -nse,  s.  «/.    [Mod.  Lat.  zaphrentis; 

fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.\ 

Palceont.:  A  sub-family  of  Cyathophyllidse.  Co- 
rallum  simple  and  free,  conical,  discoidal  or  cylin- 
drical ;  tabulae  complete;  dissepiments  few  ;  septa 
rendered  irregular  by  the  presence  of  a  septal  fos- 
sula. 

za-phren  -tls,  s.  [Etym.  not  apparent.] 
Palceontolooy  :  The  typical  genus  of  Zaphrentinee 
(q.  v.).  Corallum  turbinate;  tabulte  quite  across 
the  visceral  chamber  ;  a  well-marked  fossula  pres- 
ent; septa  extending  to  near  the  center  of  the 
coral.  One  species  in  the  Upper  Silurian,  and 
eiffht  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series? 
(Etheridge.) 

za-pod  -I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  zapus,  genit. 
zapod(is)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  According  to  COUPS  a  family  of  Mouse- 
like Rodents,  consisting  of  the  genus  Zapus,  with 
a  single  species,  Zapus  hudsonius.  [JACULUS, 
MEEIOXES.] 

zap  6  dl'-n»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  zapus,  genit 
zapod(!it)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Zo6l.:  A  sub-family  of  Dipodidee,  of  the  same 
extent  as  Zapodid®  (q.  v.),  another  sub-family, 
Dipodince,  containing  the  true  Jerboas. 

zap-6-tIl  -la,  s.    [SAPOTILLA.] 

zap'-tl-Sh,  s.    [Turk.]   A  Turkish  policeman. 

"Of  all  the  Turkish  officials  the  worst  are  the  Zaptiehs, 
or  policemen,  who  oppress  with  the  most  perfect  impar- 
tiality both  Turks  and  Bulgarians."—  London  Times. 

zap  -iis,  s.    [Gr.  za-,  intensive,  and  pous—a  foot.] 
Zoology:   The  type-genus  of   Zapodidae    (q.  v.). 
[JACULU8,  MERIONES.] 

Zar-a-thus  -trie,  Zar-a-thus  -trl-an,  a.  [For 
etmy.  see  def.  and  extract.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
Zarathustra,  more  often  corrupted  into  Zoroaster. 

[ZOKOASTRIAN.j 
"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Zarathustric  dogmas  are 

Sure  old  Aryan  myths  in  a  new  shape     .     .     .     but  it  was 
oubtless  a  reformer,  or,  if  Ztirathustra  was  no  historical 
person,  a  body  of  reformers  who  called  the  Zurathustric 
religion  into  existence."—  Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xx.  361. 

Zar-g,-thus  -trl§m,  s.    [ZARATHUSTRIC.] 
Compar,  Relig.  :  Zoroastrianism  (q.  v.}. 
"  Through  the  great  Aryan  religious  systems,  Brahman- 
ism,  Zarathustrism,    Buddhism,    and    onward    into    the 
range  of  Islam  and  of  Christianity,  subterranean  hells  of 
purgatory    or   punishment   make    doleful    contrasts    to 
heavens  of  light  and  glory."—  Tutor;  Prim.  Cult.  (1873;, 
ii.  68. 


za-ra-tlte,  «.  [After  Sefior  Zarate,  of  Spain; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Mineral. :  A  mineral  occurring  as  an  encrustation. 
on  magnetite  and  chromito.  Hardness,  3-ii"-5 ; 
specific  gravity,  2'57-2'693 ;  luster  vitreous;  color, 
emerald  green  ;  transparent  to  translucent.  Com- 
position :  Carbonic  acid,  11'7  \  oxide  of  nickel,  fi9'4; 
water,  28'9=HX),  which  is  equivalent  to  the  formula 
NiOCOi  i-2N*iOHO+4HO. 

za-ree'-ba,  s.    [ZERIBA.] 

Zau  -rac,  s.    [Corrupted  Arabic.] 

Astron.:  A  fixed  star,  between  the  second  and 
third  magnitude.  Called  also  Gamma  Eridani. 

zawn,  s.    [Cf.  Fane.] 

Mining:  A  cavern. 

zax,  s.  [A.  S.  seax;  Icel.  aax=a.  knife  or  short 
sword;  O.  H.  Ger.  safes.]  A  slater's  hatchet,  with  a 
sharp  point  on  the  pole,  for  perforating  the  slate  to 
receive  the  pin.  The  zax  is  about  sixteen  inches 
long  and  two  in  width  ;  it  is  somewhat  bent  at  one 
end,  and  the  spur  is  three  inches  long. 

za'-yat,  s.  [Native  name.]  In  Bnrmah  a  public 
shed  or  portico  for  the  accommodationof  travelers, 
loungers,  and  worshipers,  found  in  every  Burmese 
village,  and  attached  to  many  pagodas.  (H.  Yule.) 

z    crank,  s.    [From  its  zigzagform.] 

Mach. :  A  peculiarly  shaped  crank  in  thecylinder 
of  some  marine  steam-engines.  (Simmonds.) 

z6'-a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  zeat  zei'a=speltorsome 
other  common  cereal.  The  name  occurs  in  Homer.] 

Botany:  Maize;  a  genus  of  Phalarea?.  Flowers 
monoecious;  males  in  terminal  racemes,  having 
two-flowered  spikelets,  and  nearly  equal  sharp- 
pointed  glumes  ;  pales  two,  fleshy ;  females  axillary 
in  the  sneaths  of  the  leaves.  Species  five:  Zea 
mays  is  the  maize  (q.  v.) ;  Z.  curagua.  the  Chili 
maize  or  Valparaiso  corn,  which  is  smallerthau  the 
last.  Besides  the  use  of  the  maize  as  food,  it  yields 
a  fiber  capable  of  being  spun  into  flax,  made  into 
yarn,  and  used  as  material  for  paper-making. 

ze-ag  -6n-ite,  s.  [Gr.  zeo=to  cook,  to  boil ;  ago- 
nos=unfruitful,  barren,  and  suff.  'ite  (Min.).'] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  variety  of  zircon  (q.  v.),  found  in  pale  bluish 
octahedral  crystals  in  the  ejected  ryacolite  bombs 
of  the  agglomerates  of  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius. 

2.  The  same  as  GISMONDITE  (q.  v.). 

zeal,  *zeale,  *zele,  8.  [Fr.  zele,  f rom  Lat.zeZum, 
accus.  of  2e/us=zeal,  from  Gr.  zelos=zealt  ardor, 
fervor,  lit.  =  heat,  from  the  same  root  as  zeo=to 
boil-and Eng. yeast.']  [JEALOUS.] 

1.  Passionate  ardor  for  any  person  or  cause;  in- 
tense and  eager  pursuit  or  endeavor;  an  eagerness 
of  desire  to  attain  or  accomplish  some  object, 
which  may  be  manifested  either  in  favor  of  or  in 
opposition  to  any  person  or  thing,  and  in  a  good  or 
bad  cause ;  earnestness,  enthusiasm,  ardor,  fer- 
vency. 

"Zeal  is  the  pious  madness  of  the  mind." 

Dryden;  Tyrannic  Love,  I.  1. 

*2.  A  zealot.     (Ben  Jonson.) 

*zeal,  v.  i.  [ZEAL,  s.]  To  be  zealous;  to  entertain 
zeal. 

"Stiff  followers,  such  as  zeal  inarrelously  for  thoea 
whom  they  have  chosen  for  their  masters." — Bacon;  On 
the  Con.  of  the  Church  of  England. 

*zeal-ant,  *.    [JE.ng.zeal;  •ant.']    A  zealot. 

"To  certain  zealants  all  speech  of  pacification  Is  odi- 
ous."—Bacon.  (Todd.) 

*zealed,  a.  [Eng.  zeal;  -ed.]  Filled  with  zeal; 
characterized  by  zeal. 

"  You  might  have  done,  but  for  that  zealed  religion 
You  women  bear  to  swooning." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.;  Love's  Pilgrimage,  iv.  2. 

*zeal'-ful,  *zeal  -full.  adj.  [Eng.  zeal;  -full.] 
Full  of  zeal ;  zealous,  enthusiastic. 

"  In  zealfull  knowledge  of  the  Truth  divine." 

Sylvester.-  The  Decay,  482. 

*zeal-less,  *zeale-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  zeal;  •less.'} 
Destitute  of  zeal ;  wanting  in  zeal. 

"We  are  not  patient,  but  zealelesse," — Bp,  Hall:  Cont,; 
Mephiboshetft  and  Zibra. 

zeal'-ot,  s.  [Fr.  zelote=jealous,  zealous,  from 
Lat.  zelote8.~]  [ZEAL,  s.] 

1.  One  who  is  zealous  or  full  of  zeal ;  one  carried 
away  by  excess  of  zeal ;  a  fanatical  partisan.    It  is 
generally  applied  in  dispraise  or  used  of  one  whoso 
zeal    or    ardor    is    intemperate  or  censurable ;    a 
fanatic. 

"  He  was  in  truth  not  a  man  to  be  popular  with  the  vin- 
dictive zealots."— Macaulatj;  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  One  of  a  fanatical  Jewish  sect  which  struggled 
desperately  against  the  Romans  from  about  A.  I).  6 
till  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

*zea-lot'-Ic-al,  *z6-l5t  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  zealot; 
-ical.]  Ardently  zealous. 

"Dr.  Marshall,  dean  of  Christ  Church,  a  most  furious 
and.  zelot ical  man." — Strype:  Life  ofCranmer,  ch.  xix. 


1)611,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     fhln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph    •-  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,      -sion  a  shun;      Uon,      -§icm  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sions  =  shus.     -Me.      -die,      &c.     bel,     del. 
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*z8al-6t-Is.m,  subst.  [Eng.  zealot;  •ism.']  The 
character  or  conduct  of  a  zealot. 

*zeal  -6t-Ist,  'zel  -6t-ist,  s.  [Eng.  zealot ;  -<«(.] 
A  zealot. 

"I  could  wish  these  sciolons  zelotists  had  more  judg- 
ment joined  with  their  zeal." — Howell:  Letters. 

*zeal -6t-ry%  s.  [Eng.  zealot ;  -ry.~\  The  conduct 
or  behavior  of  a  zealot;  excessive  or  undue  zeal; 
fanaticism. 

"Inquisitional  cruelty  and  party  zealotry." — Coleridge. 

zeal  -ous,  *zel-ous,  adj.  [English  zeal;  -OMS.] 
[JEALOUS.] 

1.  Inspired  with  zeal ;  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  an 
object;  enthusiastic. 

"I  love  to  see  a  man  zealous  in  a  good  matter." — Addt- 
ton:  Spectator,  No.  185. 

*2.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  used  in  a  bad  sense. 

"The  zealous  and  facetious  Presbyter,  Novatus." — 
Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  100. 

*3.  Full  of  religious  or  pious  zeal ;  pious ;  relig- 
ious. (Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iii.  7.) 

4.  Characterized  by  zeal,  ardor,  or  enthusiasm ; 
ardent. 

"She  was  empassioned  at  that  pittious  act. 
With  zealous  envy  of  Greekes  cruell  fact." 

Spenser:  F.  p.,  III.  ix.  88. 

zeal -OuS-lyS  adv.    [Eng.  zealous;  -ly.] 
1.  In  a  zealous  manner ;  with  zeal,  ardor,  or  en- 
thusiasm. 

"The  Indians  all  offered  very  zealously  to  assist  us 
against  him." — Cook:  First  Voaaue,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xvi. 

*2.  Religiously ;  with  religious  or  pious  zeal. 
(Milton.) 

zeal'-ous-ness,  s.  [Eug.  zealous;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  zealous;  zeal,  ardor,  en- 
thusiasm, fervor. 

"The  zealousness  of  our  endeavors,  and  the  applause 
that  others  entertain  them  with."— Boyle.-  Works,  i.  296. 

ze'-bec,  ze'-beck,  s.    [XEBEC.] 

ze  -bra,  subst.    [The  native  name;  according  to 
Littre  the  word  was  originally  Ethiopian.] 
Zoology : 

1.  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the  striped  forms  of 
the   genus   Equus ;  thus   embracing   the   Quagga 
(q.  v.),  the  True  Zebra,  and  Burchell's  Zebra.    [2.J 
In  all  three  the  external  characters  arc  those  of  the 
Ass  rather  than  of  the  Horse ;  the  legs  are  without 
warts,  the  tail  is  furnished  with  long  hairs  only 
toward  the  extremity,  the  neck  is  full  and  arched, 
and  tha  mane  stiff  and  erect.    All  the  species  of 
this  division  are  rapidly  vanishing  before  advanc- 
ing civilization,  and  in  all  probability  will  become 
extinct  before  very  many  years. 

"This  family  [Equidae]  comprises  the  Horses,  Asses,  ' 
and  Zebras."— Xicholson:  Zoology  (ed.  1878),  p.  668. 

2.  Equus  zebra,  from  the  mountainous  regions  of 
South  Africa.    It  stands  about  four  feet  and  a  half 
at  the  shoulder;  ground  tint  white,  with    black' 
stripes,  vertical  on  body  and  horizontal  on  legs ; 
limbs  slender,  head  light,  ears  long  and  open.    The 
zebra  lives  in  small  herds  in  secluded  spots;    its 
sense  of   hearing,  sight,  and  smell    is   extremely 
acute,  and   on  tho  least   alarm   the   whole    herd 
scampers  off.    When  compelled  to   defend  them- 
selves zebras  form  a  compact  body  with  their  heads 
in  the  center  and  their  heels  outward,  and  have 
been  known  to  beatoff  the  leopard  with  their  kicks. 
The  zebra  has  been  domesticated,  but  its  vicious 
temper  renders  it  of  little  value  as  a  boast  of  bur- 
den.   Burchell's   Zebra   (Equus  bwchettli)   differs 
little  from  the  True  Zebra,  except  in  the  fact  that 
the  ground  tint  is  yellow. 

"  He  who  attributes  the  white  and  dark  vertical  stripes 
on  the  flanks  of  various  antelopes  to  this  process  [sexual 
selection),  will  probably  extend  the  same  view  to  the 
Royal  Tiger  and  the  beautiful  zebra." — Darwin.  Descent 
of  Man,  ch.  xviii. 

zebra-opossum,  s.    [ZEBRA-WOLF.] 

zebra-plant,  s. 

Bot.:  Calathea  zebrina.  So  named  because  the 
leaves  have  alternately  dark  and  green  stripes. 

zebra-poison,  .-•- 

Botany :  Euphorbia  arborea,  a  South  African  tree. 

zebra-shark,  s.    [TIGER-SHARK.] 

zebra-wolf,  tzebra-opossum,  s. 

Zool.:  A  popular  name  given  by  the  early  colon- 
ists of  Van  Diemen'sLandtorAj/laeiirascanocepfc- 
nlus,  from  the  stripes  on  its  body  and  its  general 
dog-like  appearance.  [TnYLACIxus.J 

zebra-wood,  s. 

Botany  and  Commerce : 

1.  A  kind  of  wood,  imported  from  South  America, 
and  used  by  cabinet-makers,  produced  by  Ompha- 
lobium  lamberti,  a  large  tree  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Connaraceae,  and  growing  in  Guiana. 
Its  colors  consist  of  brown  on  a  white  ground. 


Zebu. 


clouded  with  black,  and  each  strongly  contrasted, 
thus  somewhat  resembling  the  skin  of  a  zebra, 
("ailed  also  Pigeon-wood. 

2.  The  wood  of  Eugenia  frafjrans,  variety  cn,tt  ntn. 
It  is  a  shrub  about  eight  feet  high,  growing  in  Ja- 
maica. 

3.  The  wood  of  Guettardaspeciosa,  a  tree  twenty- 
five  feet  high,  with  scarlet-colored  (lowers,  grow- 
ing in  the  East  Indies. 

ze'-brine,  a.  [Eng.  zebr(a);  suff.  -ine.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  striped  division  of  tho  genus 
Equus  (q.  v.). 

"  Many  of  them  [the  stripes]  as  they  diverged  from  the 
spine  became  a  little  branched,  exactly  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  some  zebrine  species." — Darwin:  I'ariation  of 
Anim.  *  Plants,  i.  68. 

ze  -bu,  s:    [Native  name.] 

Zoology :  Any  breed  or  individual  of  Bos  indicus 
(which  by  some  authorities  is  considered  a  variety 
of  Bos  taurus,  the  Common  Ox).  The  Zebus  attain 
their  greatest  development  in  India,  but  range  east- 
ward to  Japan  and  westward  to  the  River  Niger. 
They  vary  greatly  in  size,  some  being  larger  than 
European  cattle,  while  others  are  no  bigger  than  a 
month-old  calf,  The  horns  differ  in  form  ;  the  dew- 
lap is  more  or  less  developed ;  one  hump  is  always 
present  over  the  withers,  sometimes  there  are  two ; 
color  varying  from  light  ashy-gray  to  pure  white. 
At  present  they  exist  only 
in  a  domesticated  condi- 
tion, and  must  have  been 
early  reduced  to  subjec- 
tion by  man,  since  all  the 
sculpturesof  cattle  at  Ele- 
phanta,  which  areof  high 
a  n  t  i  q  uity,  represent  the 
humped  form.  In  many 
parts  of  India  zebus  are 
used  as  beasts  of  draught 
and  burden,  and  occasion- 
ally for  riding.  In  dispo- 
sition they  are  gentle  and 
docile,  and  are  venerated 
by  the  Hindus,  who  consider  it  a  sin  to  slaughter 
them,  though  they  do  not  object  to  work  them. 
White  zebu  bulls,  which  are  held  particularly 
sacred  by  the  Hindus,  are  branded  with  the  image 
of  Siva,  relieved  from  all  labor,  and  allowed  to 
wander  at  will,  levying  contributions  on  the  stalls 
in  the  bazaars  without  let  or  hindrance.  Their 
flesh  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Common  Ox,  except 
the  hump,  which  is  esteemed  a  delicacy. 

zebu-cattle,  s. 

ZoOl.:  The  humped  cattle  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere. 

"  In  many  domesticated  quadrupeds,  certain  charac- 
ters, apparently  not  derived  through  reversion  from  any 
wild  parent-form,  are  confined  to  the  males,  or  are  more 
developed  in  them  than  in  the  females — for  instance,  the 
hump  on  the  mala  zebu-cattle  of  India." — Darwin:  Descent 
of  Man,  ch.  xviii. 

Zech-a-rl  -ah,  Zach-a-rl  -as,  subst.  [Hebrew 
Zekliariyah  —  Zcchariah  (whom  Jehovah  remem- 
bers) ;  Zakhar—to  remember,  and  yaA=Jehovah: 
Sept.  Zachari<ts;  Vulgate,  Zacharius.] 

1.  Script.  Biog.:  The  name  of  many  ancient  He- 
brews, including  two  prophets  [2],  various  priests, 
and  Levites  (1  Chron.  ix.  21;  xv.  24;  xxvi.  14;  Neh. 
xii.  35,  41),<fcc. 

2.  Old  Testament  Canon:  The  eleventh  in  order  of 
the  twelve  minor  prophetic  books.    The  name  pre- 
fixed to  it  is  that  of  "  Zechariah.  the  son  of  Bere- 
chiah,  the  son  of  Iddo  the  prophet     ("  the  prophet" 
means   Zechariah,  not  Iddo),  Zechariah  i.  1.     In 
Ezra  v.  1,  vi.  14,  he  is  called  the  son  of  Iddo,  but  son 
is  sometimes  used  vaguely  for  lineal  male  descend- 
ant, and  may  easily  signify  grandson  (cf.  Gen.  xi. 
24-32;  xxviii.  5;  xxix.  13).    When  Cyrus  permitted 
the  Jews  to  return  from   Babylon  he  also  accorded 
them  permission  to  rebuild  the  temple  (Ezra  i.  3; 
vi.  3-5),  and  tho  foundations  of  the  edifice  were  at 
once  laid  (Ezra  iii.  10-13).     Tho  jealousy  of  the 
neighboring  tribes  led  to  the  stoppage  of  the  work 
(Ezra  iv.  1-24).    At  length,  however,  in  the  second 
year  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  permission  was  obtained 
to  resume  it  (Ezra  iv.  24,  vi.  1-12),  and  building  was 
recommenced  with  the  patronage  and  active  aid  of 
Zerubbabel,  the  civil  governor  of  Judaea,  Joshua 
the  High  Priest,  &c.    Enthusiasm  for  the  work  was 
excited  among  the  previously  apathetic  people  by 
tho  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah  (Ezra  v.  1-2). 
The  former  seems  to  have  been  the  senior  in  point 
of  years,  and  commenced  his  addresses  and  predic- 
tions in  the  sixth  month  of  the  second  year  of  Da- 
rius, while  Zechariah  did  so  in  the  eighth  month. 
The  book  of  Zechariah,  in  its  present  form,  is  natu- 
rally divided  into  three  portions  —  chaps,  i-viii., 
chaps,  ix-xi.,  and  chaps,  xii-xiv.    The  first  is  uni- 
versally admitted  to   be  the  work  of  Zechariah. 
The  natural   sections  of  it  are   (1)  chap.  i.    1-6, 
dated  the  second  year  of  Darius'  reign  and   the 
eighth  month ;  (2)  i.  7-vi.  15,  dated  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  the  eleventh  month  of  tho  same  year;  and 


vii.  1-viii.  23,  dated  tho  fourth  day  of  the  ninth 
month  of  Darius'  fourth  regnal  year.  In  the 
first  the  prophet  counsels  a  return  to  Jeho- 
vah: in  trie  second,  which  has  in  it  variou- 
symbolic  visions,  he  encourages  the  building 
of  tho  temple,  and.  in  answer  to  a  query  whether 
the  fasts  begun  at  Babylon  should  be  continued,  he 
directs  that  they  should  be  transformed  into  joyona 
fe-tivals  The  style  of  chapters  ix.-xi.  differs  from 
that  of  the  first  eight;  and  that  of  xii.-xiv.  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  from  both.  In  x.  6,  the  house  of  Judah 
requires  to  be  strengthened,  as  if  its  govern  an  nt 
still  continued ;  thatof  Joseph  (the  ten  tribes)  to  be 
saved,  as  if  it  were  gone ;  and  in  verse  11  is  the  i  t •-•- 
diction  "the  pride  of  Assyria  shall  be  brought 
down,"  as  if  it  stood  when  the  words  were  penned  ; 
whereas  by  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes  itnad  for- 
ever passed  away.  Some,  therefore,  assign  tluv-e 
chapters  to  an  earlier  Zechariah,  a  contemporary  of 
Isaiah  (B.  C.  about  736).  But  if  the  Hebrew  Javan 
in  ix.  13  is  correctly  translated  Greece,  this  would 
suggest  a  date  late  enough  to  bo  consistent  with 
the  best-known  Zechariah's  authorship,  if  not  more 
recentstill.  Chaps,  xii.-xiv.  have  been  referred  to 
some  prophetic  contemporary  of  Jeremiah.  B.  C. 
607  or  606.  The  date  of  chaps,  i.-viii.  is  admitted  to 
be  B.  C.  520-518.  Matt,  xxvii.  9-10,  nominally  quot- 
ing Jeremiah,  seems  to  refer  to  Zech.  xi.  12-13.  and 
unless  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Berechiah,  of  whose 
death  we  know  nothing,  was  martyred  precisely  in 
the  same  way  as  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada 
(2Chron.  xxiv.  20,21),  the  reference  in  Matt,  xxiii. 
35  would  seem  to  be  to  the  latter.  Of  these  diflicul- 
ties  various  solutions  have  been  given.  Zech.  xiii.7 
is  quoted  by  Our  Lord  as  Messianic  (Matt.  xxvi.  31, 
Mark  xiv.  27).  In  Matt,  xxi.5,  Zech. ix.  9 is  regarded 
as  predictive  of  the  entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem. 

zech'-In,  subst.  [Ital.  zecchino;  Fr.  sequin.]  A 
Venetian  gold  coin,  more  commonly  written  sequin 
(q.v.). 

zech  -stein,  subst.  [Ger.=mine-stone;  zecAe=a 
reckoning,  a  score,  a  mine,  and  sr>m=stone.  | 

Geol.:  A  German  subdivision  of  the  Permian, 
constituting  the  upper  of  the  two  groups,  which 
have  sometimes  led  to  that  formation  being  called 
Dyas  (q.  v.).  It  corresponds  to  the  Middle  Permian 
orMagnesian  Limestone  of  Britain.  It  is  wanting 
in  France.  Murchison  considered  it  a  center  of  Per- 
mian life. 

zed,  zee,  s.  [Z]  The  name  of  the  letter  z;  prc- 
vincially  called  also  Izzard. 

"Thou  whoreson  zed/  thou  unnecessary  letter!"  — 
Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  2. 

zed  -6-a-ryS  s.    [From  Arab,  zedwar;  Fr. 
aire;  Prov.  zeduari;   Port,  zeduaria;   Ital.  zetto- 
vario.~] 

Bot.  tt  Pharm.:  The  roots  of  Curcuma  zedoaria 
and  C.  zerumbet,  employed  in  medicine,  and  the 
plants  themselves.  [CURCUMA.] 

zee"   koe,  s.  [Dut.=sea  (or  lake)  cow.]  The  name 

given  by  the  Dutch  colonists  of  South  Africa  to  the 
ippopotamus. 
*ze  -I-dSB,  s.  pi.    [Mod. Lat.  ze(us);  Lat.fem.pl, 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthyology:   A  lapsed  family  of  Acanthopter 
gian  Fishes. 

zel-lan-lte,  zey -lan-ite,  s.    [O.  Ger.  Zeila 
Zeylan=Ceylon;  suff. -ire  (JH».).1 
Min.:  The  same  as  CEVLOSITE  (q.  v.). 
ze -In,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  ze(o) ;  -in.] 
Cliem.:   A  nitrogenous  substance  obtained  fr 
maize  flour, 
zel,  zell,  s.    [Pers.] 
Music:   An  eastern  instrument  of  music  of  the*j 
cymbal  kind. 

"Where,  some  hours  since,  was  heard  the  swell 
Of  trumpet  and  the  clash  of  -.-•//." 

Moore:  The  Fire   Worshipers.     1 

zel-ko    na,  s.    [Native  name?]     (See  etym.  and] 
compound.) 

zelkona-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Planera  richardi.  a  North  American  tree, 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  lii^h.  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  four  feet.      Leaves  like  those  of  the  elm,  . 
flowers  small  greenish-yellow,  smelling  like  elder 
flowers ;  fruit  small,  with  two  seeds. 

*zel  -ot-Ist,  s.    [ZEALOTIST.] 

*zel  -Oii-sle,  «.     [Gr.  zeloo—  to  emulate,  to  be-j 
jealous  of.]    Jealousy. 

"Theze/owstV  and  the  eagre  feersenes  of  Olimpias." — 3 
Udall:  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  200. 

zem-In-dar  ,  s.  [Pers.  zemlnddr=a  landholder, 
from  ze»im=land.  and  ddr=holding,  a  holder.]  In 
India,  one  of  a  class  of  officials  created  under  the 
Mogul  Government  of  India.  They  have  been 
regarded,  first  as  district  governors,  secondly  as 
landed  proprietors,  and  thirdly  as  farmers  or  col- 
lectors of  the  government  revenue  on  land.  Their 
functions  appear  to  have  been  to  a  great  extent 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     lier,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     work,     who-,     sin;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,     cttr,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     te,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


zemindary 

arbitrary  and  variable,  but  founded  on  and  arising 
out  of  tho  last-named  office.  On  the  transference 
of  tho  authority  of  tho  Mogxils  to  the  East  India 
Company,  tho  zemindars  were  in  general  treated  as 
tho  proprietors  of  the  land.  The  term  is  of  Persian 
origin,  and -he  office  probably  originated  with  the 
Mohammedan  conquerors  of  India,  who  claimed 
the  soil  of  the  country,  but,  leaving  the  Indian  vil- 
lage tenure  intact,  set  these  officers  called  zemin- 
dars over  districts  comprising  each  a  certain 
number  of  villages,  the  headmen  of  which  ac- 
counted to  them  for  the  revenues  of  the  laud,  which 
they  collected  with  a  liberal  profit  to  themselves. 
At  prosent,  in  Bengal,  the  zemindars  have  all  tho 
rights  of  a  British  landed  proprietor,  subject  to  the 
payment  of  the  land-tax,  and  also  to  a  certain  ill- 
defined  tenant-right  on  the  part  of  tenants  who 
have  long  held  possession  of  their  farms. 

"It  was  contemplated  that  these  zemindars  would  take 
the  place  of  the  landed  gentry  of  European  countries, 
and  become  lenders  in  all  kinds  of  agricultural  reforms." 
—Field,  Feb.  11,  1888. 

zem  -In-dar-y1,  zem  In-dar-ee,  zem  -In-dar- 
rjf,  a.  &  s.  [ZEMINDAR.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining   to,    or   under  tho 
jurisdiction  of  a  zemindar;  held  by  a  zemindar. 

"  Under  the  zemindarrji  tenure,  the  land  is  perpetually 
assigned  by  the  State,  subject  to  the  annual  payment  of 
u  sum  fixed  for  ever  without  change." — Field,  Feb.  11, 1888. 

B.  An  subst.:  Tho  officoor  jurisdiction  of  a  zemin- 
dar; tho  land  possessed  by  a  zemindar. 

"The  possibility  of  an  increase  in  the  value  of  these 
zemindarries,  due  to  caused  of  this  nature." — Field,  Feb. 
11,  1888. 

ze-na'-i-da,  s.     [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Columbidae  with  ton  species, 
founded  by  Bonaparte.  They  are  distinguished  by 
their  stout  body,  short  wings,  and  long,  well-de- 
veloped legs,  and  range  from  Chili  and  La  Plata  to 
Columbia  and  tho  Antilles. 

ze-na'-na,  subst.  [Pers.  zenemafc^pcrtaining  to 
women,  from  2en  =  a  woman.]  The  name  given  to 
the  portion  of  the  house  reserved  exclusively  for 
the  females  belonging  to  a  family  of  good  caste  in 
India. 

"Yet,  curiously  enough,  the  ladies  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent  avoid  the  harems,  the  zenanas,  the  gyuaecea  pro- 
vided for  them."— London  Daily  1'ele.yruph. 

zenana-mission,  s.  A  mission  founded  in  1852 
under  the  auspices  of  tho  Protestant  missionary 
societies  in  India,  with  the  object  (1)  of  sending  the 
gospel  to  the  women  of  India  by  means  of  female 
missionaries;  (2)  of  alleviating  their  sufferings  in 
sickness,  and  ministering  to  their  spiritual  need, 
through  the  agency  of  duly  qualified  female  medi- 
cal missionaries;  and  (IJ)  of  promoting  education, 
based  on  Holy  Scripture,  especially  among  women 
of  the  higher  classes. 

Zend,  s.    [ZEND-AVESTA.] 

1.  Philol.:  An  ancient  Iranian  language  in  which 
are  composed  tho  sacred  writings  of  the  Zoroast- 
rians.    It  is  coeval  and  cognate  with    tho  Vedic 
Sanskrit.  Itembraces  two  dialects, called  Bactrian, 
or  Eastern  Iranian,  and  the  Western  Iranian.    The 
two  Zend  dialects  consist  of  an  earlier  and  a  later, 
analogous  to  the  Vedic  and  classic  Sanskrit,  or  to 
the  Homeric  and  classic  Greek.     Tho  earlier  dialect 
is  called  the  Gatha,   from   tho    Gathas  or  sacred 
songs,. which  form  the  only  remains  of  it;  the  later 
is  that  in  which  the  Zend-Avesta,  or  sacred  Zoroas- 
trian  writings  are   found.    The  prosent  alphabet  is 
comparatively   modern,   and    is    probably   derived 
from  the  Syrian.     There  are  twelve  simple  vowels, 
fourteen   diphthongs,  and   twenty-nine  consonants, 
represented  by  different  characters.    The  roots  are 
mostly  monosyllabic,   some    consisting    of   only  a 
single  vowel,  others  of  a  vowel  and  consonant,  or  a 
vuwcl    between   two   consonants.    There  are  three 
numbers,  singular,  dual,  and  plural,  with  eight  in- 
flections in  the  first  and  last,  and  five  in  tho  middle 
number. 

2.  Conipar.  Relig.:   A  contracted   name  for   the 
Zend-Avesta  (q.v.). 

Zend-Avesta,  subst.  [Prob.  =  translation  or  com- 
mentary of  text  with  paraphrase,  from  avesta  = 
text,  and  zend= translation  or  commentary.] 

Conipar.  Religion:  The  sacred  books  of  the.  Zoro- 
astrians,  Magians,  Guebers,  or  Parsees.  ascribed  to 
Zoroaster  himself,  and  reverenced  as  a  bible  or  rule 
of  faith  and  practice.  They  consist  of  several 
divisions:  The  Yazna,  a  sort  of  sacrificial  ritual, 
consisting  of  hymns  and  prayers,  contains  tho  five 
gftthas  in  the  older  dialect ;  the  Visparadis  n  collec- 
tion of  sacrificial  prayers  in  laterZend.  The  Yashts 
are  later  collections  of  prayers,  consisting  of  par- 
ticular invocations  of  angels,  <fcc.,  mixed  with 
legends;  the  Vendidad  contains  the  relicious,  civil, 
and  criminal  code  of  theZoroastrians,  The  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body  are 
taught  in  the  Zend  religion. 
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zen  -dlk,  s.  [Arab.  =  an  infidel,  an  atheist.]  A 
name  given  in  tho  East  not  only  to  disbelievers  in 
iv\v;ilrti  religion,  but  also  to  such  as  are  accused  of 
magical  heresy. 

ze    nick,  ze'-nlk,  s.    [Native  name  in  parts  of 
Africa.] 
Zool.:  Suricata  zenick.    [StJRICATA.] 

zen  -Ith,  *sen-yth,  s.  [Old  Fr.  cenith  (French 
zenith),  from  Sp.  zenit,  zenith,  from  Arab.  samt=a 
road,  a  way,  a  path, 
a  trail,  a  quarter, 
whence  8amt-ar-ra8= 
the  zenith,  the  verti- 
cal point  of  the  heav- 
ens; as-sauit='du  azi- 
muth.] 

1.  Orel.  Language  e& 
Astron.:  The  highest 
point  in  the  heavens 
to  a  spectator  at  any 

riven  place,  the  point 
rom  which  it  the 
earth  were  absolutely 
spherical  a  perpen- 
dicular let  fall  would 
pass  through  its 
center.  Diagram  showing  Zenith 

"The  aunne    passeth  and  Nadir, 

twise    in    the    yeere 

through  their  zenith  ouer  their  heads."—  Hackluyt:  Voy* 
uges,  iii.  781. 

2.  Fig.:  The  highest  point  of  a  person's  fortune; 
the  highest  or  culminating   point  of   any  subject 
referred  to. 

"By  my  prescience 
I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  star." 

shttkesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

zenith-distance,  subnt.  The  zenith-distance  of  a 
heavenly  body  is  the  arc  intercepted  between  tho 
body  and  the  zenith,  being  the  same  as  tho  co-alti- 
tude of  the  body. 

zenith-sector,  s.  An  astronomical  instrument, 
consisting  of  a  telescope  swinging  upon  pivots,  and 
having  attached  to  it  an  arc  graduated  into  de- 
grees and  minutes.  From  tho  upper  end  of  the 
telescope  vertically  hangs  down  a  fine  silver  wire, 
terminated  by  a  weight  supported  in  water  to  keep 
it  steady.  It  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  tho 
mural  circle,  viz.,  to  ascertain  the  zenith  distance 
of  tho  several  stars,  but  is  more  convenient  from  its 
greater  portability.  [MURAL-CIRCLE.] 

zenith-telescope,  s.  The  telescope  of  a  zenith 
sector. 

*zen Ith-3-1,  ft.  [Eng.  zenith;  -aJ.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  zenith. 

"In  order  to  obtain  its  zenithal  distance." — Airy:  Popu- 
lar Astrorutiny,  p.  34. 

ze  6  lite,  s.  [Gr.  zeo=to  boil,  and  Utho8=stone; 
Ger.  zeoltth.] 

Mineralogy :  A  name  given  to  a  group  of  minerals 
belonging  to  the  hydrous  silicates,  characterized  by 
much  intumescence  on  the  application  of  heat. 

ze-6-llth  -I-form,  a.  [Eng.  zeolit(e)  *i  connect- 
ive, and/orwi.J  Having  the  form  of  zeolite. 

ze-6  Ht-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  zeolit(e);  -ic.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  zeolite;  consisting  of  or  resembling  zeo- 
lite. 

Zeph-a-nl  -ah,  s.  [Heb.  r«phant'yafc=Zepha. 
niah( whom  Jehovah  has  hid) ;  tsaphan—tohide,  and 
Yah= Jehovah  ;  Sept,  Sophonias;  Vulg.  Sophonias.] 

1.  Scrip.  Biog.:  A  prophet,    son  of   Cushi,   who 
again  was  the  son  of  Gedaliah,  tho  son  of  Amariah, 
the  son  of  Hizkiah  (the  king?). 

2.  Old   Test.    Canon:  The  ninth   in    order  of  tho 
twelve  minor  prophetic  books.    Zephaniah  prophe- 
sied in  tho  reign  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah.    Josiah, 
who  came  to  the  throne  in  his  eighth  year  (B.  C.641), 
tolerated  idolatry  till  tho  twelfth  year  of  his  reign 
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of  future  restoration  and  felicity.  The  chief  char- 
acteristics of  this  book  are  tho  unity  and  harmony 
of  the  composition,  the  grace,  energy,  and  dignity 
of  its  style,  and  tho  rapid  and  effective  alternations 
of  threats  and  promises.  Its  prophetical  import  is 
chieHy  shown  in  the  accurate  predictions  of  tho 
desolation  which  has  fallen  upon  eachof  thenatious 
denounced  for  their  crimes  ;  Ethiopia,  which  is  men- 
aced with  a  terrible  invasion,  being  alone  exempted 
from  the  doom  of  perpetual  ruin.  The  general  tone 
of  the  last  portion  is  Messianic,  but  without  any 
specific  reference  to  tho  Person  of  our  Lord.  No 
serious  controversy  has  ever  taken  placo  as  to  tho 
authenticity  of  Zephaniah. 

ze-phar  -6  vlch-lte,  s.  [Aftor  Professor  Zephar- 
ovich  ;  suff.  -ite  (JHin.).]  ' 

Min.:  A  crystalline  to  compact  mineral  found  in 
sandstone  at  Tronic,  Bohemia.  Hardness,  5T>  ;  spe- 
' 


,     o.  , 

cific  gravity,  2'37;    color,    greenish,  yellowish,  o 
grayish-white.  Composition  :  Essentially  ;»  hydra  te 


or 

grays-we.     om  :     ssenly  ;»  hydra  tea 

phosphate  of  alumina,  with  tho  probable  formula 


zeph  -yr,  *zeph  -?r-us,  *zeph'-Ir,  subst.  [Fr. 
zephyre— tho  west  wind,  from  Lat.jsepfci/rwmr,  accus. 
of  zephyrus=t\ie  west  wind,  from  Gr.  zephyros, 
allied  to  2op/ios=darkness,  gloom,  the  dark  or  eve- 
ning quarter,  the  west.] 

1.  Ord.  Language  (of  all  forms) :  Tho  west  wind; 
hence,  poetically,  any  soft,  mild,  gentle  breeze.    By 
the  poets  Zephyrus  was  personified  and  represented 
as  tho  mildest  and  gentlestof  all  the  sylvan  deities. 

"Where  sweet  myrrhe-breathing  zephir  in  the  spring 
Gently  distills- his  nectar-dropping  showers." 

Dray  tun:  Idea  53. 

2.  Entomology  (oMhe  form  zophyrus)  :  A  genus  of 
Lyceenidee,  having  n>re  wings  with  eleven  nervuros, 
the  subcostal  one  emitting  two  branches  before  the 
extremity  of  the  discoidal  cell,  and  a  bifurcating 
one  beyond.    Species  few,  chiefly  from  Europe  and 
Asia. 

zer  -da,  s.    [A  South  African  word.] 

Zool.:  Sparmann's  name  for  Cani*  or  Megalotis 
zer  da,  believed  to  be  identical  with  tho  Fennee 
(q.v.). 

ze-re -ne,  s.    [Gr.  xeraino=to  parch,  to  dry  up. 
Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Zerenidse. 

ze-ren  -I-da8,  subst.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  zeren(e) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Geometrina.  Antonnee  of  the 
mail  thick,  not  pectinated;  abdomen  in  the  same 
sex  long;  wings  broad,  entire.  Caterpillar  short, 
thick,  feeding  exposed. 

zer-i  -ba,  za-ree  -ba,  s.  [Egypt,  zerebak  =  a 
thorn  hedge.]  A  word  which  came  into  use  in  the 
early  part  of 
1884,  during  the 
military  opera- 
tions -in  Egypt, 
to  denote  an  iu- 
closure  tho 
sides  of  which 
are  formed  o  f 
prickly  brush- 
wood, sheltered 
by  w hie h  a 
force  may  camp 
com  paratively 
safe  from  sud- 
den surprise. 

"When  the 
square  was  brok- 
e  n  the  news 
spread  to  thezer- 
iba  that  we  were 
d  e  f  e  a  t  e  d."  — 
Graphic,  April  5, 


1884,  p.  323. 

ze-ri'-tls,  s. 


Soldiers  making  a  Xeriba. 


during  th_   _ 

the  reformation  more  sweeping,  reestablishing 
Mosaic  institutions  throughout  the  land.  When  tho 
prophet  wrote,  tho  worship  of  Baal  had  not  quite 
ceased,  nor  had  other  forms  of  idolatry  (Zeph.  i.  4-5) . 
Hispredictions,  therefore,  seem  to  havebeenuttered 
during  the  second  period ,  some  time  between  630  and 
624.  With  this  agrees  tho  reference  inch.  ii.  12-15  to 
the  impending  destruction  of  Nineveh,  which  took 

S  lace  in  625.  Zephaniah  was  contemporary  with 
eremiah.  The  first  chapter  of  the  book  denounces 
comiugjudgmcnt,  described  as  tho  day  of  the  Lord 
[DAY, C.  3.1,  on  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  people. 
The  second  prophesies  the  destruction  of  Gaza, 
Askelon,  and  the  Philistine  cities  generally,  the 
Moabites,  the  Ammonites,  and  the  Assyrian  capital 
Nineveh.  The  third  censures  tho  corruption  of 
Jerusalem,  which  had  affected  princes,  judges, 
priests,  and  prophets,  and  concludes  with  promises 


[Mod.  Lat.,  formed  from  Gr.  xer- 
aino=to  parch,  to  dry  up.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Lycsenirlap.  Red  butterflies 
with  brown  borders  and  metallic  spotson  the under 
surface  of  the  hind  wings.  Natives  of  Africa. 

zer  -6,  s.  [Fr.  =  a  cipher  in  arithmetic,  from  Ital. 
zero,  a  contracted  form  of  zefiro  or  zifio,  parallel  to 
zifra  =  B.  cipher,  from  Arab,  sifr  =  a  cipfier  (q.  v.). 
Zero  and  cipher  are  doublets.] 

1.  In  common  language,  zero  means  no  tiling;  in 
arithmetic  it  is  called  naught,  and  means  no  num- 
ber; in  algebra,  it  stands  for  no  quantity,  or  for  a 
quantity   less    than    any    assignable   quantity ;    a 
cipher;  nothing,  denoted  byO. 

2.  Astronomy:  The  first  point  of  Aries.     [ARIES.] 
(ProfsAiry:   Pop.  Astronomy,  p.  119.) 

3.  Therm.:  Tho  point  (0  )  in  the  scale  of  a  ther- 
mometer from  which  numbers  with  the  -f-  sign  are 
counted  upward,  and  those  with  the  —  sign  down- 
ward.    In  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  zero  is — 32°, 
i.  e.,  32  degrees  bolow  the  freezing  point  of  water. 
In  tho  ( 'entigrado  and  Reaumur's  scales  zero  is  that 
freezing  point  itself. 


boll,    bo~y;     po~ut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     vhis;     sin,     a$;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  -  shin;      -vion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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zero-point 


IT  Absolute  zero:  The  point  at  which  any  given 
body  is  supposed  to  contain  no  heat.  It  is  —273°  C. 
Temperatures  reckoned  from  it  are  called  absolute 
temperatures.  It  is  fixed  from  observation  of  the 
fact  that  a  gas  is  increased  5$3  part  of  its  volume 
for  every  degree  of  the  Centigrade  thermometer. 

zero-point,  subst.  The  point  indicating  the  com- 
mencement of  any  scale  or  reckoning. 

zero-potential,  s.    [POTENTIAL,  B.  2.] 

zest,  subst.  [O.  FT,  zest  (Fr.zeste)  =  a  pieceof  the 
skin  of  acitron  or  lemon,  the  English  sense  being 
due  to  the  use  of  lemon  or  citron  for  flavoring,  from 
Lat.  schistos,  sc&ts(us=divided,  from  Gr.  sckistos^ 
from  8chizo=lo  divide.] 

*1.  A  piece  of  orange  or  lemon  peel,  used  to  give  a 
flavor  to  liquor,or  the  fine  thin  oil  thatsquirts  out 
of  it  when  squeezed;  also  the  woody,  thick  skin 
quartering  the  kernel  of  a  walnut. 

2.  Something  which  gives  a  relish  or  pleasant 
taste;  something  which  serves  to  enhance  enjoy- 
ment; hence,  that  quality  which  makes  a  thing 
enjoyable ;  a  pleasant  taste,  a  relish. 

"Liberality  of  disposition  and  conduct  gives  the  high- 
est zest  and  relish  to  social  intercourse." — C'ogan;  Ethical 
Treat  ,  Disc.  1. 

3.  Relish  or  keenness  of  pleasure  experienced; 
keen  enjoyment;  gusto. 

"They  joined  and  partook  of  the  rude  fare  with  the 
zealot  fatigue  and  youth."—  Lytton.  (Annandale.) 

•zest,  v.  t.    [ZEST,  «.] 

1.  To  add  a  zest  or  relish  to. 

"When  my  wine's  right,  I  never  care  it  should  be 
zested." — Gibber:  Careless  Husband,  iii. 

2.  To  cut,  as  the  peel  of  an  orange  or  lemon,  from 
top  to  bottom  in  thin  slices,  or  to  squeeze,  as  peel, 
over  the  surface  of  anything. 

ze  -t?i,  s.  [Lat.  zeta^  for  dioeta=a.  chamber,  a 
dwelling,  from  diaita=avfay  of  living,  mode  of  life, 
a  dwelling.]  A  little  closet  or  chamber ;  applied  by 
some  writers  to  the  room  over  the  porch  of  a  Chris- 
tian church,  where  the  sexton  or  porter  resided,  aud 
kept  the  church  documents.  (Hritton.) 

*ze-te  -tic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  zctctikos,  from  ztteO=to 
seek.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Proceeding  by  inquiry. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  seeker;  a  name  adopted  by  some 
of  the  Pyrrhonists. 

ze-te  -tics,  s.  [ZETETTC.]  A  name  given  to  that 
part  of  algebra  which  consists  in  the  direct  search 
after  unknown  quantities. 

ze-tlc -u-l?u  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Latin 
zeta=&  drawing-room,  a  summer-house.]  A  small 
withdrawing-room. 

zeug'-Ite,  8.    [Gr.  zeugites=yok.ed  in  pairs.] 

Min.:  An  altered  variety  of  Metabrushite  (q.  v.). 

zeug -l6-d.8n,  s.  [Gr.  zeugle=the  strap  or%  loop 
of  the  yoke  through  which  the  oxen's  heads"  were 
put;  suff.  -odon.] 

Palceontology : 

1.  The  type-genus  of  Zeuglodon- 
tidae  (q.  v.).  The  remains  were 
formerly  supposed  to  be  reptil- 


formerly  __,_.- . . .  . 

ian,  and  were  named  Basilosau- 


Tooth  of 
Zeuglodon. 


rus  by  Harlan.  They  were  re- 
named by  Owen  (who  demon- 
strated their  Mammalian  char- 
acter), and  the  new  name  was 
chosen  because  the  first  section 
of  a  molar  examined  was  taken 
from  the  base  of  the  crown,  where 
it  was  beginning  to  divide  into 
the  roots,  and  thus  it  looked  like 
two  single  tooth  yoked  or  linked 
together.  (Trans.  Geol .  S  o  c. 
Lond..  ser.  ii.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  67.)  The  names  Phocodon 
and  Phocodontia  are  sometimes  given  to  the  genus 
and  family  respectively,  from  the  seal-like  charac- 
ter of  the  dentition.  Several  species  from  the 
Eocene  of  the  United  States;  a  portion  of  a  skull 
from  the  Barton  Clay  (Eocene)  of  Hampshire,  Eng- 
land. 

2.  Any  species  or  individual  of  the  Zeuglodontia 
(q.v.). 

"The  earliest  Cetaceans  of  whose  organization  we  have 
anything  like  complete  evidence  are  the  Zeuy  lotion  it  of  the 
Eocene  period,  which  approach  in  the  structure  of  skull 
and  teeth  to  a  more  generalized  mammalian  type  than 
either  of  the  existing  sub-orders.  The  smallness  of  the 
cerebral  cavity  compared  with  the  jaws  and  the  rest  of 
the  skull  they  share  with  the  primitive  forms  of  many 
other  types."— EncyS.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xv.  393. 

zeug  -l&-dontt  a  &  s.    [ZETJGLODOXTIA.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Zeuglodontia. 

B    /is  ftubst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Zeuglodontia. 

tzeftg-16-don.  -tl-g,  (or  t  as  stO,  tzeug-l6-don  - 
tl  dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  zeuglodon  (genit.  zeuglo- 
dont(is);  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ta,  or  fern.  -iaa°.] 

Palceont.:  A  group  or  family  founded  to  include 
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certain  extinct  Cetaceans  of  doubtful  affinities, 
only  known  by  fragmentary  remains  of  Eocene  age. 
In  the  anterior  part  of  both  jaws  the  teeth  are 
pimple,  conical,  or  slightly  compressed,  and  sharp- 
pointed.  Dental  formula  :  I.  3—3,  c.  1 — 1,  p.  M.  and 
M.  5 — 5=36.  Skull  elongated  aud  much  depressed, 
brain-cavity  very  small,  strong  sagittal  crest.  The 
characters  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  and  the  articula- 
tion of  the  ribs  appear  to  have  resembled  those  of 
Platanista.  Huxley  considered  these  animals  to 
have  been  intermediate  between  the  true  Cetaceans 
and  the  Seals.  By  some  authorities  the  group  is 
made  to  include  Zeuglodon  (  =  Phocodon),  Squalo- 
don,  and  Saurocetes.  Prof.  Flower  substitutes  for 
it  a  sub-order  (Archapoceti),  and  makes  the  Squalo- 
dons  a  separate  family.  [SQUALODONTID.E.] 

zeug  ma,  s.  [Greek,  from  zeugnymi=to  join.] 
[YOKE.] 

Gram.:  The  connection  of  one  word  with  two 
words  or  with  two  clauses,  to  both  of  which  it  does 
not  equally  apply;  so  that,  for  one  of  them,  another 
word  (to  be  gathered  from  the  sense  of  the  passage) 
must  bo  mentally  supplied.  Zeugma  is  therefore  a 
species  of  ellipsis ;  both  abbreviate  discourse. 
Where  the  word  to  be  supplied  is  a  form  of  another 
in  the  sentence,  as,  "I  love  you,  and  you  (love] 
me,"  the  construction  is  elliptical :  where  the  sense 
requires  a  different  word,  as  "The  sun  shall  not 
burn  thee  by  day,  neither  the  moon  [injure  thee]  by 
night"  (Ps.  cxxi.  B.  Prayer  Book),  it  is  zeugma. 

zeug-mat'-Ic,  a<y.  [ZEUGMA.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  figure  of  speech  known  as  zeugma. 

zeun -er-lte  feu  as  Si),  s.  [After  Prof.  Zeuner, 
of  Freiberg;  suff.  -ite  (A/in.).] 

Min.:  A  tetragonal  mineral,  isomorpbous  with 
Uranito,  which  it  much  resembles  in  its  physical 
characters.  Hardness,  2-2'5;  specific  gravity,  3'2 ; 
color,  grass-green  and  apple-green.  Composition :  A 
hydrated  arsenate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  and 

g'otoxido  of  copper.     First  found  at  the  Weisser 
irsch  mine,  Schneeberg,  Saxony. 

ze  -iis,  subst.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  2ai'os=the  dory  or 
doreo  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Cyttida?,  with  six  species, 
from  the  Mediterranean,  the  temperate  shores  of 
the  Eastern  Atlantic,  and  the  coasts  of  Japan  and 
Australia,  all  of  them  in  high  esteem  as  food-fishes. 
A  series  of  bony  plates  runs  along  the  base  of  the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins,  and  there  is  another  series  on 
the  abdomen.  The  best-known  species  is  Zeuifaber, 
which  was  well  known  in  classic  times.    [DoREE.J 

2.  Palceont. :  From  the  Miocene  of  Licata,  Sicily, 

zeux  -He,  «.  [Gr.  zeuxis=&  span,  a  joining;  stiff. 
-ite  (.Win.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  tourmaline  (q.  v.),  found  in  the 
United  Mines,  St.  Day,  England.  Occurred  in  acic- 
ular  interlacing  crystals  of  a  pale-brown  color. 

zeu  -zer-a,  s.    [Gr.  zeugnymi=to  join,  to  yoke.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  Zeuzoridee  (q.  v.). 
Antennae  of  the  male  pectinated  at  the  base,  the 
apex  filiform;  abdomeu  stout  in  the  male,  rather 
slender  in  the  female. 

zeu-zer -I  dse,  s.  »?.  [Modern  Latin  zeuzer(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida*.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Bombycina.  Antenna?  at 
least  as  long  as  the  thorax,  wings  rather  distant  at 
the  base.  Caterpillar  naked,  with  a  horny  plate  on 
the  second  segment.  It  feeds  within  the  stems  of 
trees,  reeds,  <fcc. 

zey  -lan-lte,  s.    [ZEILANITE.] 

zey-soum,  s.    [An  Egyptian  word.] 

Bot.:  The  flowerheads  of  Santolina  fragrnntis- 
simu,  sold  in  the  shops  of  Cairo  as  a  substitute 
for  Camomile. 

zlb  -et,  zlb  -eth,  s.  [French  zibet;  Ital.  zibetto; 
LowGr.  zapetion.}  [CiVET.] 

ZoOl.:  Vivfrrazibetlia, a  Sumatran  civet.  Length 
about  two  feet  six  inches,  tail  eleven  inches ;  head 
rounded,  bulging  before  the  ears,  and  then  rapidly 
contracting  into  a  short  muzzle ;  fur  close,  soft,  and 
downy,  with  black  and  white  lines  on  the  back, 
and  spots  in  transverse  undulations  on  the  back 
and  sides;  tail  faintly  ringed.  In  Travancore,  in 
India,  there  was  a  government  establishment  for 
the  rearing  of  these  animals,  the  civet  obtained 
from  them  being  used  in  perfumery  and  in  Hindu 
medicine. 

zl-be-thum  (th  as  t),  s.  [ZIBET.]  The  civet 
derived  from  the  Zibeth  (q.  v.). 

zie  -ga,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Curd  produced 
from  milk  by  adding  acetic  acid,  and  after  rennet 
has  ceased  to  cause  coagulation.  (Brande  <t  Cox.) 

zie-trls-i  -kite,  «.  ("After  Zietrisika,  Moldavia, 
where  found ;  suff.  -ite  (Jftn.).] 

Min.:  A  member  of  the  group  of  hydrocarbons 
resembling  ozocerite  in  its  physical  characters,  but 
differing  from  that  substance  in  its  almost  complete 
insolubility  in  ether.  A  mean  of  three  analyses 
gave:  Carbon,  84'61;  hydrogen,  U'63. 


zimapanite 

zlf,  zlph,  ziv,  s.  [Heb.  ziv,  from  zachach=to 
shine,  to  be  boautiful,  referring  to  the  splendid 
appearance  of  the  flowers  during  the  month  (Gese- 
n/iis)  ;  or  from  Assyrian  Cru'=the  Bull,  the  con- 
stellation Taurus.  (Kaiclinson:  Herod,  i.  622.)  | 

Hebrew  Calendar:  The  second  month  of  the  year, 
extending  from  the  new  moon  in  May  to  that  in 
June;  or,  according  to  some  Rabbis,  from  the  new 
moon  in  April  to  that  of  June,  (1  Kings  vi.  i.37.)  In 
some  copies  of  tfie  A.  V.  the  spelling  is  Zif,  in  others 
Ziph  ;  in  the  R.  V.  Ziv,  which  is  the  correct  form. 

doubtful ;  perhaps  for 
sea  monster. 


*zlf  -f  I-us,  subst.    [Etym.  dou 
et'p/uo8=tho  sword-fish.]    Some  t 


"Huge  zijflus  whom  mariners  eschew." 

Spenser:  F.  y.,  II.  iii.  24. 


zig-an-ka,  s.    [Russ.] 

Music:  A  dance  popular  among  the  Russian 
peasantry,  similar  in  its  figures  to  the  common 
country  dance. 

zig  -a-ri,  s.  pi.    [ZixGAEi.] 

zig-zag,  a.  <k  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ger.  zich2ac7i=a  zig- 
zag; zichzach,  segeln=to  tack  in  sailing;  Sw.  sich- 
sac/i=zigzag.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  sharp  or  quick  turns  or 
flexures. 

"More  zigzag  paths  tempt  us  right  and  left." — Queen, 
Sept.  26,  1885. 

2.  Bot.:  [FtExuous,2.] 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Something    having   short,  sharp 
turns  or  angles,  as  a  line. 

"But  that  ascent  was  made  by  only  six  zigzagn." — 
Scribner's  Magazine,  August,  1877,  p.  462. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Architecture:  A  zigzag  molding;   a  chevron  or 
dancette.    [See  illustration  under  CHEVRON.] 

2.  Fort.:  One  of  the  trenches  leading  toward  the 
besieged  works,  and  communicating  oetween  the  . 
several  parallels.    It  turns  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  but  with  a  general  curved  course,  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  be  enfiladed  by  the  guns  of  the 
fort. 

3.  A  salmon-stair,  fish-way,  or  fish-ladder. 

zigzag-molding,  s.    [CHEVBON,  DANCETTE.] 
zig-zag,  t'.  t.  &  i.    [ZIGZAG,  a.] 

A.  Trail*. :  To  form  with  short,  sharp  turni  or 
angles. 

"The  middle  aile  has  on  each  side  four  Norman  round 
arches  zigzagged." — It'artun:  History  of  Kiddingtun,  p.  4. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  move  or  advance  in  a  zigzag  fashion;  to 
make  zigzags. 

"He  zigzagged  back  and  forth  from  tuft  to  tuft." — 
Scribner'a  Magazine,  July,  1877,  p.  284. 

2.  To  waver  in  orchange  one's  words  or  opinions. 

"Speak  in  ambiguous  and  hesitating  tones,  zigzagging 
this  way  and  that  way,  and  beating  about  the  bush."— 

/.*•/;•/"//  Daily  Telegraph, 

•zig-zag  -ger-f,  s.  [Eng. zigzag;  -en/.]  Zigzag 
or  irregular  course. 

"When  myTTncle  Toby  discovered  the  transverse  zlg- 
zaggeru  of  my  father's  approach  to  it."—  Sterne:  Tristram 
Shandy,  ii.  113. 

tzig  -zag-gj,  adj.  [Eng.  zigzag;  -y."\  Having 
sharp  turns ;  zigzag. 

"The  zigzaggn  pattern  by  Saxons  invented 
Was  cleverly  chiseled  and  well  represented." 

Jiarham:  Ing.  Leg.;  St.  Romwaid. 

Zll'-la,  subst.    [The  Egyptian  name  of  Zilla  mya- 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Zillids?  (q.  v.).  Zilla 
myagroides  is  a  large  glabrous  herb,  with  round 
white  branches,  and  oblong-toothed  leaves,  which 
are  boiled  and  eaten  by  the  Arabs  like  cabbage, 
(London.) 

Zil -lah,  s.  [Hind.]  In  Hindustan,  a  local  divis- 
ion of  a  county  ;  a  shire  or  county. 

zlll  -er-thlte,  subst.  [After  ZillerUi(al),  Tyrol, 
where  found ;  suff.  -ite  (Sin.).] 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  a  bright-green  variety  of 
Actinolite  (q.v.). 

zll'-ll-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  zill(a) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Botany:  A  family  of  Orthoploceae.  Silicic  inde- 
hiscent,  sub-globose,  one  or  two  celled,  each  with  a 
single  globose  seed.  Herbs  from  the  Mediterranean 
region. 

zlm  -a-pan-lte,  subtt.  [After  Zimapan,  Mexico, 
where  found;  suff.  -ite  (Jfin.).] 

Min.:  Stated  to  be  a  chloride  of  iron,  crystalliz- 
ing in  the  rhombohedral  system.  A  doubtful  spe- 
cies. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,    what,     tail,     father;     we,    w8t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p6t, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w5rk.     who,     son;     mate,     cub,     cttre,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     ss,    a  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


zimb 

zlmb  (b  silent),  s.    [Arab.=a  fly.] 

Entom.:  A  dipterous  insect  described  by  Bruce 
as  being  common  in  Abyssinia.  It  is  said  to  resem- 
ble t  IIP  tsetse  i,|.v.)  of  t  lie  southern  parts  of  Africa, 
and  to  be  equally  hurtful  to  cattle.  It  is  a  little 
larger  tliau  the  common  bee,  and  thicker  in  pro- 
portion. 

Zlm-ent-wa -ter,  s.  [Her.  cement  iraaser,  lit.= 
cement  or  cementation  water;  cf.  cementkupfer= 
copper  deposited  in  water.  J  A  name  given  to  water 
round  in  copper  mines;  water  Impregnated  with 
copper. 

conVwuuuM*'  *'  [Etym>  (loubtfu'-]    (««"  etym.  and 

zimocca-sponge,  s. 

ZoOl.:  Euspnngia  zimocca,  a  sponge  with  a  dark 
brownish-yellow  skeleton,  the  chief  fibers  of  which 
are  soft,  thin,  elastic,  and  almost  free  from  sand, 
while  tho  under  fibers  are  dense  and  thick  render- 
lac  the  sponge  itself  abnormally  hard. 

zi  -mome,  s.    [ZYMOME.] 

zinc,  s.  [Uan.  &  Sw.  zink;  Fr.  zinc ;  cogn.  with 
Ger.  zmn=tin.\ 

1.  Astronomy:  It  has  been  ascertained  by  spec- 
troscopy  that  there  is  zinc  in  the  sun. 

2.  Chem.  *  Cptnm. :  A  divalent  metallic  element, 
symbol  Zn.  [atomic  weight,  65;  found  in  consid- 
erable abundance  in  many  parts  of  America,  in 
Britain,  in  bilesia,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aix 
laChapelle.    It  is  extracted  from  the  native  car- 
bonate by  first  roasting  the  ore,  mixing  it  with 
charcoal  or  coke,  and  subjecting  the  mixture  to  a 
full   red  heat  m  an  earthen  retort.    The  reduced 
metal  volatilizes,  and   is    condensed    by   suitable 
means.    It  is  bluish-white,  tarnishes  slowly  in  the 
air.iscrystallme  and  brittle,  with  a  density  varying 
from  6-Sto  7-2.    Between  121°  and  149°  it  has  the 
property  of   becoming  malleable,  and  after  such 
treatment  retains  this  characterwhen  cold.  At411° 
it  melts,  and  at  a  bright  red  heat  boils  and  volatil- 
izes.   Ordinary   zinc   dissolves    readily    in    dilute 
acids,  but  pure  zinc  is  less  soluble  unless  it  is  in 
contact  with  platinum,  copper,  or  some  other  less 
positive  metal,  with  which  it  can  form  a  galvanic 
2JJH1  IL    ,s."lutl,ons  of  zinc  give  a  white  precipitate 
with  hydnc  sulphide.    In  consequence  of  its  light- 
ness and  cheapness,  sheet  zinc  is  employed  for  lining 
baths  and  cisterns,  for  gutters,  spouts,  and  roofs ; 
tor  the   latter  purpose  it  is  usually  corrugated 
^mc  plates  are  much  used  as  generators  of  elec- 
tricity  in    voltaic    batteries   and    in   zincography 
(q.  v.).    Zinc  is  also  an  important  factor  in   the 
manufacture  of  alloys,  and  in  tho  preparation  of 
galvanized  iron  (q.v.). 

3.  Pharm.:  Oxide  of  zinc  given  in  small  doses  is 
a  tonic  and  astringent,  acting  beneficially  on  the 
nervous  system  in  chorea,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  neu- 
ralgia, &c.  ;  in  large  doses  it  is  emetic ;  externally 
it  13  a  desiccaut  and  astringent.  Sulphate  of  zinc 
and  acetate  of  zinc  produce  similar  effects.  So 
apparently  does  the  carbonate,  which,  however  is 
not  much  employed  medicinally.  Chloride  of  zinc 
is  used  externally  as  an  escharotic ;  valerianate  of 
zinc  is  a  nervine  tonic  and  antispasmodic,  also  an 
anthelmmtic.  (Garrod.) 

1  Zinc-arsenate=,KYJtri<;ife,-  zinc-blende=B;endo  • 
zinc-bloom  =  Bydrozincfte ;  zinc  carbonate  =  Cala 
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zingari 


zinc-etching,  s.    [ZINCOGRAPHY.] 

zinc-ethide,  s.    [ZINC-ETHYL.] 

zinc-ethyl,  s. 

Chem.:  ZniV.M,.)...  Zinc-ethide.  An organomotal- 
lic  compound  discovered  by  Frankland,  and  formed 
by  heating  ethyl  iodide  with  ziuc  in  a  sealed  glass 
tube  or  copper  cylinder.  Tho  ziuc  eth-iodide  is 
hrst  formed  which,  when  distilled  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  hydrogen,  is  resolved  into  zinc  iodide  and 
ziiit*  cthvl  1  f  i  i  *.•»  5"5j  «"« v~»  •  •<  •  >  11  •  i . 1 1 1 i<ui 1 1 j K • ,  tnJiur,  utjuij  reu  strotiic 

coming  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  water  decom- 
"'"""' '*""'--" :"-  * tiouofziuc  hydroxide 


zlnc-If  '-Sr-ous,  a.  [Eng.  zinc,  s.,  and  Lat./ero 
=  to  bear,  to  produce.]  Producing  ziuc  ;  as,  zinc- 
iferous ore. 

zinc  -He,  s.    [Eng.  zinc.;  guff.  -He  (Min.};  Ger. 

inkit,  rothzinkerz;  Fr.  zinc  osydf.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  of  sparse  occurrence,  at  present 
only  known  to  have  been  found  at  certain  mines 
in  Sussex  county,  in  New  Jersey.  Crystallization 
lexagonal  ;  hardness,  4~4'5  ;  specific  gravity,  5-43  ,V7  ; 
luster  sub-adamantine  ;  color,  deep  red  streak 


,    su-concoa  ;      rtte.     Composition 
Oxygen,  19-74;  zinc,  80-26=100,  whence  the  formula 
uOvJ* 


zinc-fahlerz,s. 
in'Vz''"  Avariety  of  Tetrahedrito  (q.v.),  contain- 

zlnc-iodlde,  s. 

Chem.:  ZnI2.  Obtained  by  digesting  iodine  with 
excess  of  zinc  and  water,  till  the  color  of  the  iodine 

isappears.  It  separates  in  regular  octahedral  or 
cu  bo-octahedral  crystals,  is  very  deliquescent,  and 
dissolves  easily  m  water.  When  heated  in  con- 
tact with  the  air,  it  is  decomposed,  iodine  being 
evolved  and  zinc  oxide  produced. 

zinc-methide,  s.    [ZINC-METHYL.] 
zinc-methyl,  a. 

Chemist. :  ZD(UH3)!.  Zine-methide.  Prepared  in 
the  same  manner  as  zinc-ethyl.  It  is  a  colorless 
mobile  liquid,  boiling  at  46  ,  and  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  1-388  at  10-5',  and  is  spontaneously  in- 
flammable. These  compounds  enable  us  to  build 
up  carbon  compounds  from  others  lower  in  the 
scale.  With  carbon  oxychloride  they  form  ketones 
to/ej.  Cl2  +  Zn(CH^  =  ZnC1»  +  «0(CH3)2  (ace- 

zinc-oxide,  s. 

Chem.:  ZoO.  Zinc  white.  Prepared  by  burning 
zinc  in  atmospheric  air.  It  is  a  white,  tasteless 
powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but  freely  soluble  in 
acids,  and  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  white 
lead,  especially  in  paint  work  that  is  exposed  to 
the  action  of  tho  fumes  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

zinc-oxychloride,  s. 

Chem.:  ZnCl>.3ZnO-4H2O.  Basic  chloride  of  zinc. 
Obtained  by  evaporating  to  dryness  an  aqueous 
solution  of  zinc  chloride.  It  is  a  white  powder, 
insoluble  in  water,  and  giving  off  half  its  combined 
water  when  heated  to  100'.  It  is  used  as  a  paint 
for  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  dries  quickly,  and  is  free 
from  odor. 

zinc-phyllite,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  HOPEITE  (q.  v.). 

zinc-spinel,  s. 

Min. :  Tho  same  as  AUTOMOLITE  (q.  v.). 

zinc-sulphate,  s. 

Chem.:   ZnSO4+7OH,.    White  vitriol.    Prepared 

V  dissolving  HlP  mnf«1     in   Hilnfn  e,,  1  ,^ I,,, -^ „ 


zinck  -en-He,  zlnk'-en-ite,  subat.    [After  Herr 
jnpken,  tho  director  of  tho  Anhalt  mines  ;  suff.  -ite 
(Mm.).] 

Mineral.:  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring 
mostly  in  divergent  groups  of  hexagonal  prisms  at 
Wolfsberg,  m  the  Hartz  Mountains.  Hardness, 
-3-5  ;  specific  gravity,  5-30-5-35  ;  luster,  metallic 
color  and  streak,  steel-gray  ;  opaque.  Composition  : 
Sulphur,  22-1;  antimony,  42'6;  lead,  35-3=100,  thus 
yielding  the  formula  PbS+Sl^Sa. 

zinc  -ky\  zlnk-yS  adj.    [Eng.  zinc,  s.  ;-«.]    Per- 
taining to  zinc  ;  containing  zinc  ;  having  th 
pearance  of  zinc. 


e  ap- 


Zln7c6-, pref.  [Eng.  zinc,  and  o  connect.!  Of  or 
pertaining  to  zinc  (q.  v.). 

*zinco-polar,  a. 

Galv.  :  A  term  applied  to  tho  surface  of  the  zinc 
presented  to  the  acid  in  a  battery. 

zlnc'-6de,».  [Eng.  zinc,  and  Gr.  hodos-a.  way  1 
Ine  positive  polo  of  a  galvanic  battery. 

Zln  -eft-graph,  s.  [Eng.  zinc,  and  Gr.  granho= 
to  write,  to  draw.]  A  design  drawn  by  zincography 
IQ-  v.)  ;  an  impression  taken  from  such  a  design. 

"  Illustrated  with  full-page  tinted  zincograplus."—  Field 
Jan.  23,  1886. 

zln-cog  -ra-pher,  s.  [Eng.  zincograph;  -er.] 
One  who  practices  zincography. 


zinc-bloom  =  Hudrozincite  ;  zinc  carbonate  =  Cala- 
mine;  zinc-oxide=Zi»cire,-  zinc  oxysulphide=  Volt- 
zite;  zinc-s\licate=Hemimori>hite  and  WHlemite' 
zinc-siliceous  oxide  =  Hemimnrphite ;  zinc-spar  = 
Calamine;  zinc-sulphate  =  GoWcirife;  zinc-ulphide 
=  Blende;  zmc-\itriul=Goslarite. 

zinc-ash,  s. 

Chem.:  The  impure  gray  oxide  formed  when 
zinc  is  heated  in  contact  with  air. 

zinc-azurlte,  s. 

Min. :  A  mineral  of  uncertain  composition  said 
to  have  been  found  in  small  blue  crystals  in  the 
Sierra  Almagrera,  Spain.  Plattner  states  that  it 
consists  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  carbonate  of  copper 
and  some  water.  (Dana.) 

zinc-butter,  s.    [ZISC-CHLOEIDE.] 

zinc-chloride,  s. 

Chem.:  ZuClo.  Zinc-butter.  Easily  prepared 
by  dissolving  tho  metal  in  hydrochloric  acid  It  is 
a  nearly  white  translucent  substance,  fusible  and 
very  deliquescent ;  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hol, and  forming  a  double  salt  with  sal-ammoniac  • 
very  useful  in  tinning  and  soft  soldering  copper 
and  iron  It  is  also  useful  as  an  antiseptic,  and 
like  sulphuric  acid,  withdraws  tho  elements  of 
water  from  organic  bodies. 

zinc-cyanide,  s. 

Chem.:  Zn('2N2=Zn(CN)2.  A  white,  insoluble 
powder,  obtained  by  adding  hydrocyanic  acid  to 
zinc  acetate.  It  is  decomposed  by  acids  with  evo- 
lution of  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  it  is  soluble  in 
excess  of  potassic  cyanide,  the  solution  yielding  on 
evaporation  octahedral  crystals  of  potassic  zinc 
cyanide. 


Chem.:  ZnSO4+7OH,.  White  vitriol.  Prepared 
by  dissolving  the  metal  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or 
by  roasting  the  native  sulphide.  Its  crystals  are 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  by  the  eye  from  sulphate 
of  magnesia.  It  has  an  astringent  metallic  taste, 
dissolves  in  twoandahalf  partsof  cold  and  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  is  chiefly  used  in 
calico-printing. 

zinc-vitriol,  s.    [ZINC-SULPHATE.] 
zinc-white,  s.    [ZINC-OXIDE.] 
zinc,  r.  f.    [Zixc,  s.]    To  aoat  or  cover  with  zinc. 
[GALVANIZE.] 

zinc  a-$et -a-mlde,  s.  [Eng.  zinc,  and  aceta- 
mide.\ 

Chem.:  (VHsZn-'NjOj.  A  white  powder  formed 
by  the  action  of  acetamide  on  zinc-ethyl. 

zlnc-a  lu  -mln  He,  s.  [Eng.  zinc,  and  alumin- 
ite. ) 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  minute  hexagonal 
plates  at  the  Laurium  mines,  Greece.  Hardness 
2-5  to  3-0;  specific  gravity,  2'2o;  color,  white.  Com- 
position :  A  hydrated  snlphateof  alumina  and  ziuc 
with  the  formula  2ZnSO4+4ZnH.,O.,+:iAl;,H6O6+ 
anq.,  winch  requires,  sulphuric  acid,  12'48-  alu- 
mina, 24'12;  oxide  of  y.inc,  38-12;  water,  25'28=100. 

zinc  am  yl,  zinc-am  -yl-Ide,  s.  [Eng.  zinc, 
and  am/yl;  -ide.] 

Chem.:  ZnCCsHnh.  Zincamylide.  A  colorless, 
transparent,  mobile  liquid,  prepared  by  heating 
zinc  with  mercuric  amylide.  It  has  aspecificgrav- 
ity  of  1-022  of  0%  boils  at  220",  but  gradually  decom- 
poses at  240%  yielding  amylene  and  nmylic  hydride. 
In  contact  with  the  air  it  fumes,  and,  when  dropped 
into  oxygen  gas,  burns  with  a  dazzling  white  flame 
and  slight  explosion. 

zinc-am  -yl-lde,  s.    [ZINCAMYL.] 

Zlnc-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  zinc;  -ic.J  Of,  or  pertaining 
to,  or  containing  zinc. 


zln-co-graph  -Ic,  zln-cd  graph  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
~.ncograph(v);-ic,-ical.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
zincography. 

zln-cog  -ra-phyS  s.  [ZINCOGRAPH.]  An  art  in 
its  essential  features  similar  to  lithography  the 
stone  printing-surface  of  the  latter  being  replaced 
by  that  of  a  plate  of  polished  zinc.  The  design  is 
drawn  on  the  zinc-plate  with  a  material  which  re- 
sists acid.  The  surface  of  the  plate  being  bitten 
away  leaves  tho  design  in  relief  to  be  printed  from 
by  the  ordinary  mode  in  printing  from  woodcuts. 
H w  11atitcmJpts,l£  zincography  were  made  by 
H.  \\ .  Eberhard,  of  Magdeburg,  in  1805. 

zinc -old,  a.  [Eng.  zinc;  suff.  -oid.]  Resem- 
bling zinc;  pertaining  to  zinc. 

*zln-col  -f-sls,  s.  [Pref.  zinco-,  and  Gr.  luais= 
sotting  free.] 

Elect.:  Tho  same  as  ELECTROLYSIS  (q.  v.). 

*zlft'-c6-lyte,  s.  (Pref.  zinco-,  and  Gr.  lytoa  =  that 
may  be  dissolved.] 

Elect.:  The  same  as  ELECTROLYTE  (q.v.). 

zln -co  nine,  s.  [Eng.zmc;  on  connect.,  and  suff. 
-me  (Min.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  HYDROZINCITE  (q.  v.). 

zln -c6-nis.e,  s.  [Eng.  zinc;  o  connect.,  andGr. 
fcoju's=powder.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  HYDROZINCITE  (q.  v.). 

zln -cft-§He,  zin -ko-slte  s.  [Eng.  zinc;  os  con- 
nect., and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  doubtful  mineral,  said  to  bo  an  anhy- 
drous sulphate  of  zinc,  occurring  in  crystals  iso- 
morphous  with  those  of  anglesito  and  barytes. 

Zinc  -ous,  a.  [Eng.  zinc,  s. ;  -cms.]  Pertaining 
to  zinc,  or  to  the  positive  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery. 

zinc-ox  -yl,  s.    [Eng.  zinc,  s.;ox(ygen),  and  -yl.] 

Chem.:  The  name  given  to  the  diatomic  radical, 

zln'-dl-klte,  subst.  [Anglicized  from  the  Arabic 
name.] 

Mohammedanism  (pi.) :  A  heretical  sect  who  be- 
lieve that  the  world  was  produced  from  four  eternal 
elements,  and  that  man  is  a  microcosm.  They  dis- 
believe in  God,  the  resurrection,  and  a  future  life 
(Brewer.) 

zln  -ga-rl,  zln  -ga-nee,  zlg -a-rl,  subst.  [See 
extract.]  A  gypsy  (q.  v.). 

"A  remarkably  perfect  eponymic  historical  myth  ac- 
counting for  the  gypsies  or  Egyptians  may  be  found  cited 
seriously  in  'Blackstone's  Commentaries';  when  Sultan 
Selim  conquered  Egypt  in  1517,  several  of  the  natives 
refused  to  submit  to  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  revolted  under 
one  Zinganeus,  whencethe  Turks  call  them  Zingaimes  hat 
being  at  length  surrounded  and  banished,  they  agreed  to 
disperse  in  small  parties  over  the  world,  Sic  &c"—Tulnr- 
Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873)  i.  400. 


zingel 
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zizyphus 


zing -el  (Z  as  dz),  8.    [LowGer.]  ...  -        ,_. 

IcMky.:  A  name  applied  by  some  writers  to  any  sub-family  Ziphima,  (q.  v.). 

individual  or  species  of  the  genus  Aspro  (q.  v.).  B.  As  subst.:  Any   individual   of   the    liununw 

The  name  is  more  properly  limited  to  the  type-spe-  (q.  v.). 

cies,  Aspro  zingel,  about  a  foot  long,  with  a  weight  zlph -I-us    s.    [Mod.  Lat..  from  Or.  .riphos  =  a 

of  two  pounds;  back  greenish-brown,  sides  yellow-  atraignt  sword     Named  from  the  pointed  snout  of 

ish  with  a  shade  of  gray,  belly  whitish,  four  cloudy  Jlie  3,,,,,.^.  | 


brownish-black  bands,  more  or  less  distinct,  on 
sides.  Found  in  the  Danube  and  its  larger  tribu- 
tary streams.  (Seeley :  Freshwater  Fishes  of  Eu- 
rope.) 

*zln-gh6,  s.    [ZiNC.s.] 

zln  -gl-an,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 


A     -Is  .<,7j  •  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  the       zlrl  -ite,  »ubst.    [After  Zirl,  Tyrol,  where  found; 
•?•,-     .,_/„!_,_.= —  ,~  »  surf,  -ite  (Mill.).] 

Min.:  A  name  given  by  Pirhler  to  an  opal-like 
hydrate  of  alumina,  probably  identical  with  gibbs- 
ito  (q.  v.). 

zither,  zithern  (as  tzIf-Sr,  tzlt  -ern),  s.  [Gcr., 
from  Lat.  citliarn  (q.  v.j.J  [('ITTEKX.  I 

.„„,,-" .-.j  Music:  A  development  of  the  instrument  known 

ZoOl.  dt  f  alaeont. :  A  genus  of  Ziphnnse  (q.  v.).    to  the  Greeks  as  cithara  (q.  v.».    In  the  early  part 
'  species  have  been  described,  some  of  them    ()f  ,|ie  ninoteenth  century  it  became  a  favorite  with 


probably    under  more  than  one  name,    u 
known    is  the  type  Ziphius  cacirostris,    I 
Mediterranean.    It 
wason  an  imperfect 
skull  of  this  species, 


The  best 
'rom  the 


the  peasantry  of  the  Styrian  and  Bavarian  Alps, 
and  was  introduced  into  England  about  1850, chiefly 
by  Herr  Curt  Schulz.  The  zither  consists  of  a  re- 


zln  -gl-ber,  s.    [Lat.  zingiberi,  from  Gr.  zinggi- 


by  Cuvier,  who 

6eris=gnger  thought  that  it  be- 

Bot.  :  Ginger  ;  the  typical  genus  of  Zingiberacete.  longed  to  an  extinct 

Indian  herbs  with  creeping,  jointed,  woody  root-  animal,  in  his  Osse- 

stocks;  leaves  in  two  ranks,  sheathing  the  stem,  men*  Fossiles,  that 
flowers  in 

nly  one  lip 


some  cases  increased  to  torty  anu  oven 
being  made  of  steel,  brass,  catgut,  and  silk  covered 
with  line  silver  or  copper  wire,  and  tuned  by  pegs 
at  one  end.  Five  of  the  strings  are  stretched  over 
a  fretted  key-board,  and  are  used  to  play  the  mel- 
ody, the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  stopping  the  strings 


Skull  of  Ziphius  Cavirostris. 

locks-  leaves  in  two  ranks,  sheathing  tne  stem,    men*  fussues,  mat 

bwers  in  conical  spikes,  inner  limbs  of  the  corolla    the  genus  was  founded   Teeth  of  this  or  of  anallied 
rfith  only  one  lip,  and  the  anther  with  a  simple    species  from  the  Suffolk  and  Antwerp  Crag, 
recurved  horn  at  the  end.    Zingiber  officinale  is  the       zip -pe-lte  (z  astz),  8.    [After  Prof.  Zippe,  the 
Common  Ginger ;  it  is  cultivated  throughout  India.    min3ralOgist  at  Prague ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 
{GINGER.]    Z.  cassumunar  is  said  to  be  carmma-       Mineral, :  A  mineral  occurring  as  an  alteration 

of  uraninite  (q.  v.)  at  Joachimsthal,  Bohe- 
:icular,  sometimes  in  rosette-like  groups  of 


tive,  like  the  former  specie; 


product 


Zither. 

„„„=,    „.... ..--. „, . —    .  -     s — = .       ..          -           -  „„„„„,.„.„.  ,..e  right-hand  thumb,  armed  with  a 

Stem  simple,  formed  of  the  cohering  bases  of  the  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).]  metal  ring,  striking  the  strings,  which  are  tuned  in 

leaves  ;leaves  simple,  sheathing,  with  a  single  mid-       Mineralogy :  A  name  given  by  C.  U.  bhepard  to  a  fifths,  and  have  a  chromatic  range  from  c  in  the 

rib,    from    which     very   numerous   parallel  veins  doubtful  mineral  whose  chemical  composition  was  secon(j  Hpace  of  the  bass  staff  to  D  on  the  sixth 

diverge  at  an  acute  angle  and  proceed  to  the  mar-  undetermined.    Stated  to   have   been   found  with  ]edger  line  above  the  treble.    The  remainder,  called 

gin;  flowers  generally  m  pairs,  and  lying  among  cyrtolite,  at    the    granite  quarries   of   Rockport,  tne  accompaniment  strings,  are  struck  by  the  first 

spathaceous  bracts;  calyx  superior,  short,  tubular,  Massachusetts.  tiiree  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  and, as  they  are  not 


very  variable,  shades  of  red, 


style  filiform  ;  stigma,  dilated,  hollow  ;  ovary,  more    adamantine ;  color, 


layed  with  a  bow.    The  form  of  the 


.  ztzam'on=the 


11-11      bwWOUeu  alllllu.,  ami    Mi       v;  j  i  i.'i.  >~.«    ^  uu*..,  ..  f~- — - 

the   possession    of   a  vitellus  round  the    embryo,  and  Bragite.    (See  these  words.) 

Natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  some  pther_trppical  zircon-syenite,  8. 
countries.  Genera,  twenty-nine ;  species  -4i.  (Lina- 


ley.) 


Petrol.:  A  variety  of  Syenite  (q.  v.),  charactor- 
iresence  of  zircon  in  distributed 


ized  by  the  presence 
tals. 


crys-    branous  glumes  and  two  pales,  the  inferior  one  five- 
nerved  and  the  superior  one  three-nerved,  lemales 


without  glumes ;  pales  two,  the  lower  seven-nerved, 

zlr -con-ate,  s.    [Eng.  zircon(ic) ; -ate.]  the  upper  three-nerved.  Known  species  five.  Zizama 

Chem.    (pi.) :  Compounds   of   zirconia   with  the    aquatica  is  Canada  rice.    It  has  a  pyramidal  pan- 
stronger  bases.  icle  of  flowers,  and  is  commonly  met  with  in  streams 


zln-gl-ber-a'-ceous,  (ce  as  sh,)  a.  [Mod.  Lat, 
zinziberace(ce) ;  English  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  ginger  or  the  Zingibcraceffi  (q.  v.). 

zlnk  -en  He,  s.    [ZISCKENITE.] 

zlnk  -f ,  a.    [ZixcKV.] 

zln  -nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  John  Godfrey  Zinn 
(1727-59),  professor  of  botany  at  Gottingen.] 

Hot.'  A  genus  of  Heliopsidea?.  with  six  or  seven       .*».,...-._  — 5, — . -- --  , 

species.    Ray  consisting  of  five  persistent  florets,    of  zirconium  is  exposed  to  the  flame  of  oxy-hydro-       zj  _zgi  „.    [SousLIK.] 
fruit  crowned  by    two  awns.     Elegant   American    gen  gas.    Invented  by  Tessie  du  Motay. 
plants.    They  are  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers. 

zlnnwaldite  (as  dzlnn  -vald-ite),  subst.  [After 
Zinuwald,  Bohemia,  where  fouud  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  LEPIDOLITE  (q.  v.). 

zln  -zl-bSr,  s.    [ZIXGIBEB.] 

zln-zl-ber-a -?e  se  s.pl.    [ZINGIBEEACE.E.] 


rived  from  or  containing  zirconium 
zirconic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Zirconia  in  combination  with  bases. 
zlr'-c6n-lte,  s.    [ZIRCON.] 

zlr-co  -nl-um,  subst.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from   zircon 
zin:zi-bgr-a-ceous(ceassh),a.    [ZixoiBEEA-    (l^  .  A  tetratomic   element  intermediate   be- 

tween  aluminium  and  silicium  ;  symb.,  Zr. ;  atomic 
Zi  -on,  s.    [Heb.  rston^exposea  on  a  sunny  place ;       .,..L^  n/\-a — t,.ufc~: — i  ««*«»  «IW.M«I*AK«*  Kiamw«*h 

tsachach=to  shine,  to  glow  with  heat,  to  bo  exposed 
to  the  sun.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  mount  or  eminence  of  Jerusalem,  the 
royal  residence  of  David  and  his  successors. 


zl  -zf-phus,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  zizyphon=  the 
zlr-con'-Ic,  arfj.    [Eng.  zlrcon(ium) ;   -if-]    DC.    tree  whose  fruit  is  the  jujube.]    [Seeder.] 

— i  * 1~:~: — n:»nnn;n.n  j^  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Rhamnaceee.   Shrubs  or  small 

trees,  with  spiny  stipules,  alternate  three-nerved 
leaves,  a  spreading  five-cleft  calyx,  five  hood-like 
petals,  five  stamens,  a  five-angled  disk,  adhering  to 
the  tube  of  the  calyx,  and  having  inclosed  within  it 
the  two  to  three  celled  ovary.  Fruit  berry-like,  the 
stone  or  kernel  with  two  or  three  cells,  and  a  single 
flaltened  seed  in  each.  Widely  distributed,  but 
having  their  metropolis  in  the  sub-tropical  parts  of 
the  Eastern  hemisphere.  The  berries  of  Zizy^hut 


2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  dissenting  chapel.    [BETHEL,  2.  (1).] 

(2)  The  theocracy  or  church  of  God. 


obtained  by  processes  similar  to  those  described  for    tne  punjaub,  and  cultivated  in  , 

preparing  the  corresponding  modifications  of  sill-    nisnes  somo  of  the  jujubes  of  commerce.    The  fruits 


Bengal,  also  fur- 
preparing  tne  corresponding  moumcaiious  ui  sin-  nisneg  some  of  the  jujubes  ol  commerce.  The  fruits 
cium  (q.  v.).  The  graphitoidal  variety  is  obtained  of  z  HUmmularia,  Z.  rugosa,  and  Z.  aenoplia  are 
in  light  scales  of  a  steel-gray  color,  by  decomposing  ajso  eaten  ,n  India,  but  are  inferior  to  the  genuine 

[Mod.  Lat.  ziphi(us) ;  Lat.    sodium  zirconite  with  iron.    It  is  but  slowly  at-  ;ujubes      The  fruit  of   Z.  joazeira  is  eaten   like 

tacked  by  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  jujubes  in  Brazil.    Z.  lotus  is  by  some  believed  to .be 

even  when  heated,  but  dissolves  roaddy  in  hydro-  tne  Lote.tree  (q.v.)  or  Lote-bush,  the  fruitof  which 

fluoric  acid.  produced  such  effect  on  the  classical  Lotophagi 

zirconium-chloride,  i. 

Chem.:  ZrCl^.    A  whitecrystalline mass  prepared 
by    heating    zirconium     in   chlorine _  gas.     When 


...^^l-l-AXjS.pl. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Cetacea,  equivalent  to  tiplu- 
in»(q.  v.). 

zlph-I-I  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ziphi(us);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

ZoOl.:  A  sub-family  of  Physeteridse,  with  four 
genera,  Hyperoodpn,  Mesoplodon,  Berardius,  and 
Zipbius  (q.  v.).  Teeth  of  mandible  rudimentary, 
except  one  or  two  pairs,  which  may  bo  largely 
developed,  especially  in  the  males;  spiracle  single, 


zirconium-oxide,  s. 


fit  nwrnHH»M*i  "*i  "t»»^«  »*"•    -  :    .    T 1'  —     •       L  •  i  • 

to  bo  cool  and  astringent,  and  it  is  given  in  bilious 
disorders.    The    bark   of  Z.  jujuba   is  said  to   be 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or,     we're,     wolf,     w8rk, 


what,     fall,     father;     w«,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit, 
wh6,     son;     mute,     cub,     cilre,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
i,     oe      t; 


marine;    go,     pot, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


zo- 
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root  of  Z.napeca,  is  given  as  a  remedy  in  windy    all.    It  is  inclined  to  the  equinoctial  at  an  angle  of 

colic.    Z.  jujubti,  £.   nuiiimulnriii,  Z.  rugosa,  and    about   23<28',    the    points    of   intersection    being 

f  ™'-('n™'  >''9ld  a  gum.    A  decoction  of  the  leaves    reached  by  the  sun,  one  at  the  vernal  and  the  other 


zone 

z6T-8,lte,  s.    [After  Baron  von   Zois;  suffix  -He 
(31  in.).] 
Mineralogy:  An  ortborhombic  mineral  formerly 


in  the  Middle  Eocene  of  England. 
ZO-,  prcf.    [Zoo.] 

zo-ad  -u-lse,  «.  pi.    [Mod.  Latin 
life,  aud  adcn~n  gland.] 

Bot, :  The  locomotive  spores  of  some  Conferva^. 

zo-an-thar  -I-a,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  zoantlms 
<q.  v.).] 


Aries  on  March  20 ;  now,  owing  to  the  precession  of    part. 


'Zoo'L'&Palceont.:  An  order  of  the  class  Actinozoa       "A  philosop 
(q.v.),  having  the  chambers  aud  tentacles  generally    -Waftom,  ais 


the  equinoxes,  the  point  of  the  heavens  intersected 
by  the  celestial  equator  and  the  ecliptic,  techni- 
cally called  the  first  point  of  Aries,  has  moved  well 
into  Pisces. 

z6  -dl  -a  cal,  a.    [Eng.  zodiac;  -a(.]    Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  zodiac. 


six  in  number,  or  constituting  some  multiple  of  six, 
however  largely  they  may  be  increased.  The  Zoan- 
tharia  are  divided  into  tiiree  sections,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  skeletal  structure : 

1.  Zoantharia  Malacodermata,  containing  the 
Sea-anemones  and  their  allies.  There  are  three 
families:  Actinidse,  Ilyanthidse.  and  Zoanthidee 


l  explanation  of  the  zodiacal  system" 
a  pl""%™o\  iii 


zodiacal-constellations,  s.  pi. 


zo    TiOT,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zoology:  Siphneus  aspalax,  a  mole-rat  from  the 
Altai  mountains.  It  lives  in  subterranean  runslike 
those  of  the  mole,  but  of  much  greater  extent. 

z6  -la-I§m,  subst.  [From  Emile  Zola,  a  French 
novelist  (born  1MO),  whose  writings  chiefly  consist 
of  intensely  naturalistic  descriptions  of  profligacy 
and  low  life.]  Excessive  naturalism;  literature 
dealing  exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively,  with 


Astron. :  The  twelve  constellations  from  which    thejworst  side  of  human  na'ure. 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac  are  named, 
zodiacal-light,  s. 

^Astron. :  A  pearly  glow  spreading  over  a  portion 
'  ,icn  f ' 


"I  have  had  in  view  a  particular  form  of  Zolaisni  much 
in  vogue  at  this  moment." — Athena>um,  Dec.  30,  1882, 
p.  875. 

zo-la-Ist  -Ic,  a.     [ZOLAISM.]     Excessively  nat- 


(q.  v.).    The  group'  is  cosmopolitan,  and  preemi-    °J  the  sky  near  the  point  at  which  the  sun  is  just    Urali3tic  •  employing  or  delight! 
'      'laracteristic  of  the  littoral  and  laminarian    about  to  rise  in  the  morning,  or  has  just  sot  in  tli3 


zoms,  very  few  forms  extending  to  5(10  fathoms,  and    evening.    It  extends  from  the  horizon  to  a  consid-  . 

but  one  genus  being  pelagic.    They  have  left  no    erable  distance  toward  the  zenith,  and  is  best  seen  Zpll -ver-ein  (z  as  dz),  s.  .[Ger.  zott=toll,  duty, 

trace  in  time.                                                                       m  the  tropics  in  spring  evenings,  about  the  time  of  an<i«erei»=unipn  or  association.] 

2.  Zoantharia  Sclerobasica :  Black  Corals,  prin-    the  vernal  equinox.   In  the  latitude  of  London  it  is  ,  »•  «"»  German    commercial   or  customs  union, 
•cipally  from  the  warmer  seas,  but  found  at  various    seon  chiefly  in  the  western  part  of  the  sky  in  early  founded  originally  in  1ST,  but  extended  greatly 
points  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  recorded  from    sPrmg  after  the  evening  twilight,  and  at  the  close  a"01      ;e  warof  1806,  when,  owing  to  political  con- 
Greenland  ;   depth  from  four  to  several  hundred    <>'  autumn  before  daybreak  in  the  eastern  horizon,  "derations,  Prussia  obtained  a  preponderating  in- 
fathoms.    [CoEAL,  s.,  IT  1.]                                                The  generally  accepted.theory  of  the  zodiacal  light  nuence  in    the  union,  which  included  the   North 

3.  Zoantharia  Sclerodermata.    [MADEEPORAEIA  ]    "  that  it  consists  of  a  continuous  disc,  whether  of  German  Bund,  Havana.  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  Hesse, 

1    meteors  or  any  other  substance,  in  which  the  sun  is  and  Luxemburg.    This  arrangement  was  brought 

central.  prematurely  to  an  end  by  the  formation  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  By  article  33  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Empire,  the  territory  of  the  Zollverein  coincides 


26  an  -thl-dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Latin  zoanth(us) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.  \ 
Zo6l. :  The  typo-family  of  Zoantharia  Malacoder- 


ZO-e-a,  «.    [Gr.  zoe=life.] 


mata.    Polypes  adherent,  united  by  a  creeping  or 


-    •*          ..      i        w                                               ,,-,  .^is.vji*   fa   v«o»  o«u)*0ui  wuu  w  ti'iiuuL   a  l>pu  n  u<it4 t-s  ,   iaL-      —  .  _ —   _                 — "~ — -  — ;  -  -~  r™m                     ^5 

zo-an  -thro-py,  s.    [Pref.  zo-,  and  Gr.  anthropos  eral  eyes  are  present  in  addition  to  the  median  eyes  uniform  rate  of   customs  duties  throughout   the 

=  aman.]  -«„.  otao.                                                                     '  various  states  comprised  in  the  union.    The  free 

Pathol.:  A  kind  of   monomania  in    which    the  zoea-siage,  s.  ports  were  included  in  the  Zollverein  in  October, 

patient  believes  himself  transformed  into  one  of  Zool. :  The  earliest  stage  in  the  development  of  1888. 

the  lower   animals.     Lycanthropy    (q.   v.)  comes  the  higher  Crustacea.  2.  Hence,  any  commercial  or  customs  union, 

under  this  head.  zoeb -Htz-ite  (initial  z  as  tz).  s.  [After  Zoeblitz.  „  "The  Republics  of  Central  and  J3outh  America,  Hayti, 

zo-an  -thus,  subst.    [Pref.  zo-.  and  Gr.  anthos=a  Saxo 

flower.]  Mi; 

ZuQl.:  The  type-genus  of  Zoanthidae  (q.  v.).  Body  in  s< 

elongated,  conic,  and  pedunculated,  springing  from  probauiy  uu  impure  iaic. 

a  base  common  to  several  polypes ;  mouth  linear  and  -  ~       -                             .„               ...  zom'-bo-ruk,  s.    [ZCMBOORUK.] 

transverse,  in  the  center  of  a  disc  bordered  by  short  zo-e-prax -I-scope,  s.    [Gr.  zoc=life;  praxis=  , .      .  d,            rf,      ,,-,™,,,,_hrr,th  •  «,v^-re-P 

slender  tentacula.     The  sole  European  species  of  action,  exercise,  audstopeo=tosee.]  A  zoOgyroscope  bianc(f  and  Eng  suff    fnT                   e»dos-re=em- 

tho  genus,  Zoanthu,  couchii,  is  found  on  the  British  W>  _T-'-       _  Chem. :  Berzelius'  name  for  that  portion  of  the 

c"asts-  ZO  -e-trope,  s.    [Gr.  zcie=hfe,  and  trope=a  turn-  extract  of  meat  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

u£ZA^^™^£%^]  mftUr«tA^^^4aS  «»•-«*.••    V*>  *»»  G"  •»*=•  «i«lle,  from 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Blenniidre,  with  two  species :  "S"a  ^Pr®sslon.s-    It  consists  of  ajotatin  - 
Zoa 


z5n  -9,1,  a.    [Ensr.  zon(e) ;  -ai.]    Having  the  char- 
acter of  a  zone,  belt,  or  stripe. 


ii  v»  LI*  .luicn^au  OIVJD  \IL  ijiao   fiiiAoum;.       j.  jJtr  itlLLtjr  la      .,         '     ,  •     j         1\         •  — Zil >        i ~o 

by  far  the  larger,  reaching  a  length  of  from  two  to    H10  cylinder  the  images  are  seen  through  slots  in 
three  feet,  Body  elongate,  with  rudimentary  scales ;    lts  "PPer  side,  giving  the  effect  of  action  to  the  fig- 
conical  teeth  in  jaws;  dorsal  fin  long,  with  a  depres-    ures-  .For  instance,   a  clown  jumping  through  a  ,  neior^oniuma       „, 
sion  on  tail :  no  separate  caudal  fin  ;  ventrals  short,    lloo.P. 1S  represented  in  perhaps  a  dozen  .different  zonal  peidrgoniumB,  s.  pi. 
formed  by  tnree or  four  rays •  gill-openings  wide.         positions.    Ihe  turning  of  the  drum  brings  into  Hot.:  Pelargoniums  which  have  on  thei 
w«-_hA    ,rft-_Kft         rv  *-i  1                                           view,  in  rapid  succession,  these  varying  positions  zones  of  one  or  more   colors    differing   f 

until  they  blend  into  a  perfect  image  full  of  motion,  groundcolors. 

and  operating  to  simulate  natural  action.    A  man  Z6n  -ar,  zon  -nar,  s.   [Gr.  zonarion,  dimin.  from 


-bo,  zo'-bii,  s.    [Native  name.] 
Zool. :    (See  extract.) 


r  leaves 
g   from  the 


~t  ~ .     "V-Ki  ~.~*      ~j~-       '          ~f~'      — |    "~7       ~~^~-~  *      —  t  —       ~7\"'      " « » f  i  n  !•«-".  i;?,   *y  uw    ov  »u»tri  j   m  i  LIU  i^(  •»  i    imint;r,  jrittto,  -  .  jc  r-r      i  -  * 

subst    [Fr.  zodiaque,  from  Lat  zodiacus,  from  Gr.    ami  Socrates ;  hence,  applied  to  bitter,  severe,  or       zo  -nar-j?,  o.  [Lat.  zonanus=ol  or  pertaining  to 
zodiako8=nt  or  pertaining  to  animals,  whence  ho    malignant  criticism  or  critics.  a  belt  or  girdle.] 


, 
s=the  zodiac  circle,  so  called  from  contain- 


Zool. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  that  form  of  deciduous 


ing  the  twelve  constellations  represented  by  ani-    t  *Z0  -Il-I§m,  subst.   [ZoiLEAN.]    Illiberal  or  carp-    placenta  in  which  the  villi  are  arranged  in  a  belt. 

zo'-nate,  a.    [Eng.  zon(e) ;  -ate.'] 
Bot. :  Marked  with  zones  or  concentric  bands  of 
color.    Akin  to  ocellated,  but  with  the  concentric 

zone,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  zona  (q.  v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  A  girdle,  a  belt.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  280.) 
- — - —    _-~— .    --•--        ~.,~,....  .,...,,.  ,..*  .....,,i..  ,v>.  umj  .iui^t-^^Awi^v*  .TUU-       2.  Any  well-marked  band  or  stripe  running  round 

breadth  of  the  zodiac  is  about  eight  and  a  half    stance  deposited  from  the  water  which  drips  from    an  object. 

aegrces  on  each  side  of  the  ecliptic,  or  seventeen  in    glairine,  taken  out  of  sulphurous  springs.  *3.  Circuit,  circumference.    (Milton:  P.Z.,v.558.) 

boll,    bo"y;     pout,    J<5wl;    cat,     jell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


mals,   from    zodion  =  ii  small   animal,  dimin.  from 
zoom..]   [ZooN.] 
*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  girdle,  a  belt,  a  zone. 

"  By  his  side, 
As  in  a  glistening  zodiac,  hung  his  sword." 

JUifcun:  1'.  L.,  ij.  247. 

2.  Astron.:  The  zone  or  broad  bolt  of  constella- 
tions which  the  sun  traverses  during  the  year  in 


ing  criticism  ;  unjust  censure. 

IT  Jennings  (Curiosities  of  Criticism.  1881,  p.  33) 
credits  Tuppcr  with  having  coined  this  word.  It  is, 
in  reality,  much  older. 

"Bring candid  eyes  unto  the  perusnl  of  men's  works, 
and  let  not  zoilistn  or  detraction  blast  well-intended  la- 
bors."— Browne:  Christian  Morals,  pt.  ii.,  §  2. 

_  zo-I'-6-dIn,  8.    [Pref.  zo-,  and  Gr.  t'Odcs^violet- 


-    --  . 

passing  around  the  ecliptic.    The  moon  and  major    like.]    [IODISE.] 
planets    also   move   within   the   same   area.    The       Chem.:  Bonjean's  name  for  the  violet-colored  sub- 


zone 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  A  region  of  the  body  formed  by  imagin- 
ary lines  drawn  around  it  transversely.    Lsed  spec. 
of  the  abdominal  zones  or  regions. 

2.  Biology: 

(1)  A  stripoor  belt,  as  of  color,  on  a  plant,  a  shell, 
etc. 

(2)  A  certain*  stratum  of  sea-water,  tho  depth  of 
the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  which  are  gener- 
ally measured  or  calculated  in  fathoms.    There  are 
five  zones  to  mark  the  bathymetric  distribution  of 
marine  animals.    Some  of  them  are  named  from 
the  distribution   of   sea-plants,  which   also   they 
mark: 

The  Littoral  Zone,  between  tide  marks. 
The   Laminarian   Zone,    from    low    water   to    fifteen 
fathoms. 

The  Coralline  Zone,  from  fifteen  to  fifty  fathoms. 
The  Deep-sea  Coral  Zone,  fifty  to  a  hundred  fathoms. 
The  Abyssal  Zone,  beyond  a  hundred  fathoms. 

3.  Geog.:  One  of  five  imaginary  belts  surround- 
ing the  earth.    They  are  the  North  Frigid  Zone,  be- 
tw een  the  North 

Pole  and  the  Arctic 
Circle;  the  North 
Temperate  Zone,  be- 
tween tho  Arctic  Cir- 
cle and  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer;  The  Torrid 
Zone,  between  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  and 
the  Tropic  of  Capri- 
corn  ;  the  South 
Temperate  Zone,  be- 
tween the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn  and  the 
Antarctic  Circle; 
andtheSouth  Frigid 
Zone,  between  the 
Antarctic  Circle  and 
the  South  Pole. 


4.  Geol.(pl.):  Par- 
ticular beds   in  the 


Zones. 


stages  or  divisions  of  certain  geological  formations. 
[AMMONITE,  PRIMORDIAL-ZONE.] 

5.  Math.:  The  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
included  between  two  parallel  planes. 

(1)  Annualzone:  [ANNUAL,  II.  3.  (6).] 

(2)  Ciliary  zone:  [CILIARY  ZONE.] 

(3)  Isothermal  zone:  [ISOTHERMAL.] 

*zone,  v.  t.  [ZONE,  s.]  To  encircle  with  or  as 
with  a  zone  (q.  v.). 

"His  embrace 
Had  zoned  her  through  the  night." 

Keats:  Endymion,  ii.  669. 

zoned,  a.    [Eng.  zon(e) ;  -ed.] 
*1.  Having  a  girdle  or  belt ;  wearing  a  girdle  or 
belt. 

2.  Having    zones    or    bands    resembling    zones, 
striped ;  in  botany  the  same  as  ZOSATE  (q.  v.). 
"She  brought  us  Academic  silks,  in  hue 
The  lilac,  with  a  silken  hood  to  each 
And  zoned  with  gold." 

Tennyson:  Princess,  ii.  4. 

•zone -less,  a.  [Eng.  zo?»e;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
a  zone  or  girdle  ;  ungirded. 

"In  careless  folds  loose  fell  her  zonelexa  vest." 

Mason:  Is  is. 

*zon  -Ic,  s.  [Eng.  zone;  -ic.]  A  zone,  a  girdle,  a 
belt. 

"The  place  where  I  was  bred  stands  upon  a  zonicot 
coal." — Smollett:  Travels,  let.  iv. 

zon   nar,  s.    [ZONAR.] 

z6-n6-chlor  -ite,  s.  [English  zon(e) ;  o  connect., 
and  chlorite.] 
Min. :  The  samo  as  CHLORASTROLITE  (q.  v.). 

ZO-n6-trIch  -I-a,  subst .  [Gr.  zone=a  girdle,  and 
rric/ijo8=one  that  is  hairy.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Fringillidee,  with  nine  spe- 
cies, ranging  over  tho  whole  Nearctic  and  Neotrop- 
ical regions.  Beak  slightly  conical,  upper  mandible 
straight  and  somewhat  pointed ;  wings  moderate, 
reaching  as  far  as  upper  tail-coverts ;  tarsus  high, 
toes  long. 

ZO  -nu-la,  s.  [Lat.=a  little  girdle ;  dimin.  from 
zona  (q.  v.).] 

Anat.:  A  small  zone;  as.  the  Zonnla  of  Zmn,  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  hyaloid  membrane  which  is 
firmer  and  more  fibrous  than  the  rest.  Called  also 
the  Suspensory  Ligament  of  tho  Lens.  (Quain.) 

ZO'-nu-lar,  a.    [Eng.  zonul(e) !  -or.] 

1.  Ordinary  Lang. :  Of  or  relating  to  zone ;  zone- 
shaped. 

2.  Zool.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  that  form  of  non- 
deciduous  placenta  in  which  the  foBtal  villi  are 
arranged  in  a  comparatively  broad  band.    (Glos- 
sary to  Huxley's  Class,  of  Animals.) 

ZO  -nule,  s.  [ A  dimin.  from  zone  (q.  v.).]  A  lit- 
tle zone,  band,  or  belt. 
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*zo  -nu-let,  subst.  [A  double  dimin.  from  zone= 
zone-ule-let.]  A  little  zone  or  belt ;  a  zonule. 

"  So  smiles  that  riband  'bout  my  Julia's  wjiist ; 
Or  like — nay,  'tis  thatzotiule/  of  love." 

Herrick:  I'pvn  Jttlia'*  Ribbon. 

zo-niir  -I-daj,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  zonur(us) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Brevilinguia  (q.v.)  with  fifteen 
genera  containing  fifty-two  species.  Their  distribu- 
tion is  remarkable;  more  than  half  the  family 
come  from  South  Africa,  others  are  from  Madagas- 
car, America  (from  Mexico  to  British  Columbia), 
and  three  of  the  genera  form  a  distinct  sub-group 
— the  Glass  Snakes — from  North  Africa,  North 
America,  the  southeast  of  Europe,  and  the  Khasya 
Hills.  The  family  contains  forms  which  have  the 
shape  of  lizards,  and  -others  which  are  serponti- 
form.  Head  pyramidal  or  depressed ;  body  covered 
with  scales  in  cross  bands ;  sides  with  distinct 
longitudinal  fold ;  limbs  four,  strong,  entirely  want- 
ing, or  concealed  beneath  tho  skin ;  ears  distinct, 
eyelids  present. 

zo-niir  us,  «.  [Gr.  zoree=a  belt,  and  oura=the 
tail.] 

Zool.:  The  type-genus  of  Zonurida*  (q.  v.),  with 
several  species,  from  the  south  and  east  of  Africa  - 
and  Madagascar. 

ZO-6-,  ZO-,  pref.  [Gr.  zoon=a  living  creature,  an 
animal.]  A  common  prefix  in  compounds  of  Greek 
origin,  signifying  animal,  as  zoology  zoophyte,  zoo- 
spore,  &c. 

zo  6  cap  -89.,  «.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Lat.  cap«a  =  a 
repository,  chest,  or  box.] 

Palaeont.:  The  oldest  known  genus  of  Balanidse. 
It  is  from  the  Lias. 

ZO-6  carp,s.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr.  fcarpos=fruit.] 
Bot. :  AzoOspore  (q.  v.). 

ZO-6-cau'-l8n,  s.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr.  kaulos= 
a  stalk,  a  stem.] 

Biol.:  An  erect,  branching,  tontacnliferous  col- 
ony-stock, as  in  the  genus  Deudrosoma  (cj.  v.). 

ZO-6  Chem  -Ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Eng.  chem- 
ical.] Of  or  pertaining  to  zoochemistry  (q.v.). 

"The  application  of  zotichemical  facts  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  processes  taking  place  in  the  system." — Freyi 
Histology  of  Man  (tr.  Barker),  p.  6. 

z6-6-chenV-Is-trjf,  •zo-och'-e-my',  subst.  [Eng. 
200-,  and  Eng.  chemistry.] 

Nat.  Science:   (See  extract.) 

"Study  of  the  nature  of  the  substances  occurring  in 
the  animal  economy  —  their  properties,  constitution, 
transformation,  Ac.,  constitutes  what  is  termed  zoo- 
chemistry" — Frey:  Histology  of  Man  (tr.  Barter),  p.  6. 

zo-8ch'-e  m?, s.    [ZOOCHEMISTRY.] 

zo  6  9J?t  -I-um  (pi.  zo-6-9yt  -I-a),  s.  [Pref. 
zoo-,  and  Gr.  kytos=&  cell.] 

Biol. :  Tho  gelatinous  matrix  excreted  and  inhab- 
ited by  various  colonial  Infusoria — e.  g.,  Ophry- 
dium,  Phalansterium,  &c. 

zo  6-den  -drl-um  (pi.  zo-6-den-drI  a),  subst. 
[Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr.  dendron=a  tree.] 

Biol. :  The  tree-like  colony-stock  of  such  Infusoria 
as  Dendromonas  and  Epistylis. 

zo  oe  -cl-urn  (pi.  zo-oe  -$I-a),  s.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and 
Gr.  otfcos=a  dwelling.] 

Biol. :  One  of 
the  cells  or 
chambers  in- 
habited by  the 
polypide  of  a 
Polyzoon.  I  n 
the  Common 
Sea-mat  (Flus- 
tra  foliacea) 
the  zooecia 
may  be  made 
out  with  tho 
naked  eye,  and 

are  very  clear-        A.  Flustra  folianea.    B.  A  portion 
ly  seen  with  a  of  the  colony  magnified  to 

lens   of  mod-  show  the  Zooacia. 

erate  power. 

zo'-i-gen,  zo  -6-gene,  «.  [Gr.z6o3<?nes=born  of 
an  animal  ;pref.  zoo-,  andGr.  oennoo=to  produce.] 

Chem. :  The  same  as  ZOIODIN  (q.  v.). 

ZO-6  feen  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  zoOgen(y) ;  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  animal  production. 

z5-5g  -en-f,  zo-og  -ftn-J1,  s.  [Pref.  zoo-,  andGr. 
genesis,  0one=£encration.] 

Nat.  Science:  Tho  doctrine  of  the  formation  of 
the  organs  of  living  beings. 

zo  6  ge-6-graph'-Ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Eng. 
geographical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  zoogeography 
(q.  v.). 

"  None  of  the  great  zoogeographical  provinces    .    .    . 
are  sharply  denned  from  one  another." — Proc.  Zool.  Soc., 
1868,  p.  317. 
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zo-6  ge  8g  -ra-ph?,  s.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  English 
geography.] 

Nat.  Science  :  The  study  of  the  distribution  of 
animals  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  their  migra- 
tions, &c. 

"  The  relations  of  these  subdivisions  to  zoogeography." 
—Prof.  Zool.  Sac,,  1868,  p.  295. 

*ZO-6-glOB  -a,  s.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr.  g;oia=glue.] 

Bot. :  A  pseudo-genus  of  Schizomycetes,  consist- 
ing of  Bacteria  when  they  have  reached  the  stage  of 
development  at  which  they  form  gelatinous  colo- 
nies. They  still  continue  to  grow  and  divide,  and 
may  again  become  active. 

ZO-og  -ra-pher,  subst.  [Eng.  zoographd/) ;  -cr. ) 
One  who  studies  or  practices  zoography ;  one  who- 
describes  animals,  their  forms  and  habits. 

"Upon  inquiry  we  find  no  mention  hereof  in  ancient 
zotigraphers." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  V.,  ch.  i. 

zo-6-graph'-Ic,  zo  6  graph '-Ic-al,  adj.  [Eng. 
zoograph(y);  -ic,-ical.\  Of  or  pertaining  to  zoog- 
raphy, or  the  description  of  animals,  their  forms 
and  habits. 

ZO-og  ra-phlst,  s.  [Eng.  zoograph(y') ;  -ist.J 
One  who  describes  or  depicts  animals ;  a  zoog- 
rapher;  a  zoologist. 

zo-og'-raph-y\  s.  [Gr.  zoo?i=an  animal,  and 
graphi~t=tct  describe,  to  write.]  A  description  of 
animals,  their  forms  and  habits. 

"We  are  conducted  to  zotigraphy,  and  the  whole  body 
of  physick."— Olanvill:  Vanity  of  Doamatizitia,  ch.  nii. 

ZO-6-gyr'-6  scope,  subst.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Eng. 
gyroscope.  1  An  amplification  of  the  zoetrope 
(q.  v.)  in  which  a  series  of  successive  instantaneous 
photographs  of  an  animal  in  motion  are  placed  on 
a  circular  rotating  glass,  the  photographs  being 
alternately  illuminated  by  an  oxyhydrogen  lantern, 
as  the  glass  turns,  throwing  a  single,  continuous, 
everchanging  picture  on  a  screen.  Although  the 
separate  photographs  show  the  successive  positions 
of  an  animal  in  motion — for  instance,  a  horse,  in 
making  a  single  stride— the  zoOgyroscope  throws  on 
the  screen  a  vivid  presentment  of  a  moving  animal. 

z6 -o-Id,  zo-61d,  s.  &a.  [Gr.  z<3on=an  animal, 
and  etdos=resemblance.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Biol.:  An  animal  organism  not  independently  de- 
veloped from  a  fertilized  ovum,  but  derived  from  a 
preceding  individual  by  the  process  of  fission  or 
gemmation.  Specially  applicable  to  the  Infusoria 
and  other  Protozoa,  and  to  the  component  mem- 
bers of  all  stock-building  communities,  such  as 
Polypes,  Corals,  and  Polyzoa. 

B.  As   adj.:    Pertaining    to   or    resembling   an. 
animal. 

%8-61-a-try1,  s.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Greek  latreia= 
worship.] 

Compar.  Relig. :  Animal  worship ;  adoration  paid 
by  man  to  any  of  the  lower  animals.  This  cultus 
seems  to  have  passed  through  three  stages:  (1)  The 
animal  was  reverenced  and  propitiated  as  possess- 
ing a  power  greater  than  that  of  man;  (2)  the  ani- 
mal was  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  some  deity 
or  spirit;  (3)  it  was  raised  to  the  position  of  a 
tribal  ancestor.  [TOTEM.]  In  the  early  history  of 
the  human  race  zoolatry  of  some  kind  was  very 
prevalent.  Traces  of  it  appear  in  tho  Bible,  as  in. 
the  story  of  the  Golden  Calf  made  by  tho  Israelites 
(Exod.  xxxii).  Zoolatry  took  deep  root  in  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  all  three 
forms  flourished  among  that  people.  Juvenalopens 
his  fifteenth  satire  with  a  scathing  invective  of 
Egyptian  zoolatry,  and  detailed  accounts  of  it 
occur  in  Herodotus  (ii).  Plutarch  (de  Iside  et  Osi- 
ride),  Strabo  (lib,  xyii.),  and  Cicero  (de  Rat.  Dear., 
iii.  15).  In  classic  times  the  chief  form  of  zoolatry 
was  serpent-worship  (q.  v.),  though  traces  of  other 
forms  occur  in  the  transformation  myths  of  the 
poets.  In  the  present  day  zoolatry  survives  chiefly 
in  India  [YiSHNU,  HTJNOOMAN,  ZEBU],  among  tho 
snake-worshipers  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and 
the  Rod  Indians  of  North  America. 

"The  three  motives  of  animal-worship  .  .  .  viz., 
direct  worship  of  the  animal  for  itself,  indirect  worship. 
of  it  as  a  fetish  acted  through  by  a  deity,  and  veneration 
of  it  as  a  totem  or  representative  of  a  tribe-ancestor,  no 
doubt  account  in  no  small  measure  for  the  phenomena  of 
zoolatry  among  the  lower  races,  due  allowance  being  also 
made  for  the  effects  of  myths  and  symbolisms,  of  which 
we  may  gain  frequent  glimpses." — Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed. 
1813),  ii.  237. 

ZO  -6-llte,  s.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr.  lithos=a  stone.J 
A  fossil  animal  substance. 

*zo-ol -6-ger,  s.  [Eng. zoOlog(y) ;  -er.]  Thesame 
as  ZOOLOGIST  (q.  v.J. 

"As  the  naturalists  may  thus  illustrate  pathology  as  a 
chemist,  so  may  he  do  the  like  as  a  zoologer." — Boyle: 
Works,  ii.  84. 

Z6  6  log ' -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  zodlog(y) ;  -tea/.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  zoology  or  the  science  of  animals. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     as,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


zoological-garden 

zoological-garden,  s.  A  public  garden  in  which 
a  collection  of  animals  is  kept.  Thb  gardens  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  Regent's  Park,  London,  are 
amongthe  finest  in  the  world.  The  chief  zoological 
gardens  are:  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago;  Central  Park, 
New  York;  Paris  (Jardin  dos  Plantes),  London, 
Dublin,  Antwerp,  Berlin,  Brussels,  Rotterdam, 
Melbourne,  Frankfort,  Cologne,  Paris  (Jardiu 
d'Acclimata  lion),  Hamburg,  Moscow,  Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati,  Calcutta. 

zoological-province,  s. 

Zool.:  A  zoological-region. 

zoological-region,  s. 

Biol.:  [REGION,  s.,  II.  2.] 

Zoological  Society,  s. 

Societies;  A  society  for  the  prosecution  of  zoolog- 
ical research  ;  specif..  theZomogical  Society  of  Lon- 
don, founded  in  1826  by  a  body  of  scientists,  among 
whom  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  and  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  Bart.,  were  especially  prominent,  '*  for  the 
advancement  of  Zoology  and  Animal  Physiology, 
and  for  the  introduction  of  new  and  curious  sub- 
jects of  the  Animal  Kingdom." 

ZO-6-l&g'-Ic-al-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  zoological;  -ly.~\ 
In  a  zoological  manner ;  according  to  the  teachings 
•or  principles  of  zoology. 

zo-ol  -6-gIst,  s.    [Eng.  zodlog(y) ;  -ist.] 
Physical  Science :  A  person  skilled  in  or  devoted 

to ^ zoology  ({q.  v.).    In  modern  usage  the  term  is 

being  replaced  by  biologist. 

zo-81  -6-£y\  s.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr.  logos=a  dis- 
course.] 

Natural  Science :  The  study  of  living  animals,  a 
branch  of  Biology,  which  also  includes  Botany, 
though  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  define  the 
limits  of  these  two  branches,  some  organisms,  low 
in  the  scale  of  life,  being  sometimes  claimed  as 
animals  and  sometimes  as  plants.  Zoology  covers 
a  large  ground,  which  becomes  larger  with  the 
growth  ofthe  science.  The  chief  branches  of  ZoOlogy 
are:  (1)  Morphology,  dealing  with  form  and  struc- 
ture; (2)  Comparative  Anatomy,  which  investigates 
the  position  and  relation  of  organs  and  parts  7and, 
as  this  must  be  the  foundation  of  scientific  classi- 
cation,  the  term  Comparative  Anatomy  is  often 
used  as  synonymous  with  the  older  term  Zoology) ; 
(3)  Embryology,  dealing  with  development  from  the 
ovum  to  maturity,;  (4)  Physiology  (q.  v.)j  which 
treats  of  the  organs  of  nutrition,  reproduction,  and 
the  nervous  system;  (5)  Classification  or  Taxonomy, 
which  classifies  animals  into  natural  groups;  (6) 
Zoogeography  {q.  v.) ;  and  (7)  Descent  of  the  indi- 
vidual (Ontogenesis)  and  of  the  phylum  (Phylo- 
genesis). From  the  earliest  times  man  was  accus- 
tomed to  study  and  observe  the  lower  animals.  Sol- 
omon's description  of  the  ant  (Prov.  vi.  6^8)  is  jus- 
tified by  the  scientific  observation  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  Job  (xxxix.  14)  knew  the  peculiar  method 
of  incubation  adopted  by  the  ostrich ;  and  Jere- 
miah (Lam.  iv.  3.)  speaks  in  unmistakable  terms  of 
marine  mammals.  Aristotle  and  Pliny  have  re- 
corded many  zoological  facts,  and  nearly  as  many 
legends ;  but  from  that  time  down  to  the  days  of 
Ray  and  Willughby  there  was  scarcely  any  attempt 
at  scientific  classification,  nor  was  it  till  the  eight- 
eenth century  that  anything  like  a  comprehensive 
scheme  was  put  forth  in  the  Sy  sterna  Natures  of 
Linnaeus,  who  divided  the  Animal  Kingdom  into 
six  classes:  Mammalia,  Aves,  Pisces,  Amphibia, 
Insecta,  and  Vermes,  these  classes  being  divided 
into  orders,  and  these  again  into  genera,  without 
any  intermediate  division.  In  the  light  of  the 
present  day  this  scheme  is  seen  to  bo  erroneous,  but 
it  formed  a  rough  outline,  which  served  as  a  guide 
to  future  inquirers.  Cuvier's  classification  came 
next,  with  four  sub-kingdoms:  Vertebrata.  Mol- 
lusca,  Articulata,  and  Radiata.  Agassiz  adopted 
these  main  divisions,  but  arranged  his  classes  some- 
what differently.  The  classification  of  Owen  in  his 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates  (ed.  2d,  p.  16) 
was: 

DIVISIONS. 

Places,  Aves,  Keptilia,  Mammalia. 

Tunicata,  Branchiopoda,  Laraelli- 
branchiata,  Pteropoda,  Gastero- 
poda, Cephalopoda. 

Cirripedia,  Annellata,  Epizoa,  Crus- 
tacea, Insecta,  Arachnida. 

Rotifera,  Rhizopoda,  Polygastrica. 
Ccelelrointha,    Turbellariu,    Sterel- 

mintha. 
Echlnodermata,  Bryozoa,  Anthozoa, 

Acalephae,  Hydrozoa. 

to  Class.  ofAnimalSilQGQ)  adopted 
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MOLLUSCOIDA. 
MOLLUSCA. 


VEHTEBEATA. 


SUB-KINGDOM. 

VEKTEBRATA. 
MOLLUSCA. 


ARTICULATA. 

RADIATA 

£  /  INFCSOBIA 
j  S  \  ENTOZOA. 


Huxley  (Introd. 
the  following: 
SUB-KINGDOM. 
PROTOZOA. 

INFUSORIA. 

COILENTERATA. 

ANNULOIDA. 


DIVISIONS.         . 

Hhizopoda,  Gregarinida,  Radiolaria, 
Spongida. 

Hydrozoa,  Actinozoa. 

Scolecida,  Echinoderma. 


ANNULOSA.  Crustacea,    Arachnida,    Myriapoda, 

Insecta,    Chietogniitlni,   Annelida. 
Polyzou,  Bruchiopoda,  Tunicata. 
Lamellibrunchinta,  Branchioyitwtro- 

podu,      Pulmogastropoda,      Ptero- 

podii,  Cephalopoda 
Pisces,    Amphibia,    Reptilia,    Aves, 

Maiumaliu. 

Last  and  chief  in  importance  is  the  classification 
of  Gegenbaur,  of  which  Ray  Lankester  says  (in  his 
preface  to  Gegenbaur' 8  Elements  of  Comp.  Anat., 
ed.  Bell),  that  "at  the  present  day,  naturalists 
have  learnt  to  recognize  in  their  efforts  after  what 
was  vaguely  called  the  '  natural '  system  of  classifi- 
cation, an  unconscious  attempt  to  construct  the 
pedigree  of  the  animal  world.  The  attempt  has 
now  become  a  conscious  one.  Necessarily  classi- 
fications which  aim  at  exhibiting  the  pedigree  vary 
from  year  to  year  with  the  increase  in  our  knowl- 
edge. They  also  vary  according  to  the  importance 
attached  by  their  authors  to  one  or  another  class 
of  facts  as  demonstrating  blood-relationship." 

PHYLUM.  DIVISIONS. 

1.  PROTOZOA.  Rhizopoda,  Gregarina,  Infusoria. 

2.  CtELENTERATA. 

(1)  Spongiae. 

(2;  Acalephae.     Hydro  medusae,     Calyconoa,    Theco- 

niedusee,   Medusae,  Anthozoa,  Cte- 

nophora. 

3.  VEBMES.  Platyhelminthes,  Nemathelminthes, 

Chcetognathi,  Acanthocephali.Bry- 
ozoa,  Rotatoria,  Enteropiieusti, 
Gephyrea,  Annulata. 

4.  ECHINODERMA.  Asteroida,  Crinoida,  Echinoida,  Ho- 

lothuroida. 

6.  AHTHROPODA.      Crustacea,   Pcecilopoda,   Arachnida, 
Myriapoda,  Insecta. 

6.  BHACHIOPODA. 

7.  MOLLUSCA.  Lamellibranchiata,  Scaphopoda, 

Gastropoda,      Pteropoda,     Cephalo- 
poda. 

8.  TUNICATA. 

9.  VERTEBKAT^. 

(1)  Acrania.         Leptocardii. 

(2)  Craniota.       (a)  Cyclostomata   (Myxinoidea,   Pe- 

tromyzontes). 
(fe)  Gnathostomata. 
(i.)  Anamnia  (Pisces,  Amphibia), 
(ii.)  Amniota   (Sauropsida,  Mam- 
malia). 

ZO-6-mel  -an-In,  s.  [Prefiz  zoo-,  and  English 
melanin.] 

Chem. :  Bogdanow's  name  for  the  black  pigment 
of  birds'  feathers.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  readily  in  potash  and  ammonia. 

zo-6-mor  -phlc,  a.  [Pref.  200-,  and  Gr.  morphe 
=shape,  form.] 

1.  Or d.  Lang.:  Pertaining  to  or  exhibiting  animal 
forms. 

"That  peculiarly  Celtic  form  of  interlacing- znfimorphfc 
decoration,  united  with  colored  designs  of  diverging 
spirals  and  trumpet  scroll  s." — Jos.  Anderson.  (Annan- 
dale.) 

2.Anthrop.:  Representing  a  god  or  other  super- 
natural being  under  the  form  of  one  of  the  lower 
animals.  The  zoomorphic  element  in  Classic  myth- 
ology appears  in  such  cases  as  that  of  the  Smin- 
thean  Apollo,  and  the  metamorphoses  of  Jupiter ;  it 
is  very  strongly  marked  in  the  religion  of  ancient 
Egypt  [ZoOLATEY],  and  traces  of  it  may  be  found 
among  the  Jews  and  in  the  poetic  imagery  of  the 
'Apocalypse.  (Gen.  iii.  24;  Exod.  xxv.  18;  Ezek.  x. 
14,  xi.  18 ;  Exod.  xxxiii. ;  Rev.  iv.  6,  8,  9 ;  v.  6,  14 ;  i. 
6 ;  vii.  11 ;  xiv.  3 ;  xv.  7 ;  xix.  4). 

"The  facts  of  savage  animal-worship,  and  their  rela- 
tions to  totemism,  seem  still  unknown  to  or  unappre- 
ciated by  scholars,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Siiyce,  who 
recognises  totemism  as  the  origin  of  the  zoiimorphic  ele- 
ment in  Egyptian  religion."— 4.  Lang;  Custom  <£•  Myth, 
p.  118. 

zo-&-morph -Is.m,  s.    [ZOOMORPHIC.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  boing  zoomorphic; 
characteristic  exhibition  of  the  forms  of  the  lower 
animals, as  distinct  from  man. 

"That  zoSmorphfitm  of  ornamentation  which  in  this 
case  is  only  partially  present." — Jos.  Anderson.  •  i, .•,..<,•- 
dale.) 

2.  The     transformation    of     men    into    beasts. 
(Smart.) 

zo'-on,  g,  [Gr.  zoon=an  animal. 1 
Biol. :  The  product  of  a  fertilized  ovum. 
"  It  is  urged  that  whether  the  development  of  the  ferti- 
lized germ  be  continuous  or  discontinuous  is  a  matter  of 
secondary  importance;  that  the  totality  of  living- tissue 
to  which  the  fertilized  germ  gives  rise  in  any  one  case  is 
the  equivalent  of  the  totality  to  which  it  gives  rise  in  any 
other  case;  and  that  we  must  recognize  this  equivalence, 
whether  such  totality  of  Jiving  tissue  takes  a  concrete  or 
a  discrete  arrangement.  In  pursuance  of  this  view  a  zoo- 
logical individual  is  constituted  either  by  any  such  sin- 
gle animal  as  a  miimmal  or  bird,  which  may  properly 
claim  the  title  of  nzfx'in,  or  by  any  such  group  of  animals 
as  the  numerous  Medusw  that  have  been  developed  from 
the  same  egg,  which  are  to  be  severally  distinguished  as 
zooids."— Herbert  Spencer:  PHn.  Btol.,%13. 


zoophytoid 

ZO-on'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  zoQn;  -/e.]  Derived  from  or 
contained  in  animal  substances. 

zobnlc-acid,  *. 

Chem.:  Bcrthollot's  name  for  the  impure  acetic 
acid,  obtained  by  tho  dry  distillation  of  animal  sub- 
stances. 

26  -6n  ite,  s.    [ZOONITES.] 

Zoology  ; 

1.  Gen.:  One  of  the  theoretic  transverse  divisions 
of  any  segmented  animal. 

2.  Spec.;  One  of  the  segments  of  an  articulated 
animal. 

*zo-6-nI  -tea,,  s.    [ZooN.] 

BioL :  A  term  proposed  as  an  equivalent  of  zooid 
(q.v.). 

"In  order  to  confine  the  term  individual  to  such  cases 
[the  direct  product  of  the  germ-cell  and  sperm-cell)  it  hna 
been  proposed  among  animals  to  give  the  term  zooid  or 
zviinites  to  the  independent  structures  which  result  from 
sprouting,  gemmation,  or  fission."— Eng.  Cyclop.  (Zoo'l.). 
iv.  661.  (Note.) 

z6-6n  -6  mft  zo-6  no  -ml-a,  s.  [Pref.  zo<5-,  and 
Gr.  nomos=alaw.]  The  laws  of  animal  life,  or  tho 
science  which  treats  of  the  phenomena  of  animal 
life,  their  causes  and  relations. 

ZO  oph  -a-ga,  s.  pL  [Gr.  zoop/ta0os=living  on 
animal  food;  carnivorous.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  old  popular  name  for  tho 
larger  and  fiercer  carnivora.  It  has  no  scientific 
value. 

2.  Zoo" I. :  Gegenbaur's  name  for  a  group  of  Mar- 
supials equivalent  to  Owen's  Sarcopnaga  (q.  v.). 

tz6-5ph'-a-gan,  subst.  [ZOOPHAGA.]  One  of  tho 
zoophaga;  a  sarcophagan. 

tzd-8ph'-a-gOus,  adj.  [Mod.  Lat.  zo6phag(a) ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -o«s.]  Devouring  or  feeding  on  ani- 
mals; sarcophagous. 

"The  zotiphagous  marsupials  already  cited."— Owen: 
Brit.  Fossil  Mammals,  p.  65. 

*z6-6ph'-l-llst,s.  [Pref.  200-;  GT.phileo-tolove, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -is?.]  A  lover  of  animals,  or  of  any- 
thing living;  one  whose  sympathy  embraces  all 
living  creation. 

"  Our  philosopher  and  zoGphilist."—Southey:  Doctor, 
ch.  ccuviii. 

tz6-6ph -I-lous,  a.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr.  phileo= 
to  love.] 

Nat.  Science :  (See  extract.) 

"The  most  interesting  article  in  the  number  fNuovo  a 
Oiornale  Botanico  Italiano]  for  July  is  by  Sig.  A.  Piccone, 
on  the  plants  growing  wild  in  Liguria  which  he  terms 
'zoophilous*  or  'ornithophilous,'  i.  e.,  those  which  are 
absolutely  dependent  for  the  germination  of  their  seeds 
on  the  fruit  being  swallowed  by  birds."—  Nature,  Aug.  26, 
1886,  p.  403. 

*zo  Oph'-MySsu&s*.  [ZoOPHiLisT.]  A  love  of  ani- 
mals ;  a  sympathy  or  tender  care  for  living  creatures, 
which  prevents  all  unnecessary  acts  of  cruelty  or 
destruction. 

z6-&-ph5r  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  zoOphor(us) ;  -fc.]  Bear- 
ing or  supporting  an  animal :  as,  a  zoophoric  column, 
that  is,  one  supporting  the  figure  of  an  animal; 

*z&-6pn>6r-us,  s.    [Gr.  zoophoros.'] 

Anc.  Arch,:  A  part  between  tho  architrave  and 
cornice;  the  same  as  the  frieze  in  modern  archi- 
tecture ;  so  called  from  tho  figures  of  animals  carved 
on  it.  [ZOOPHORIC.] 

fzo-fi-phy-  tg,,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  zoophy- 
ton=an  animal-plant.  (Arist.;  Hist.  Anim.,  xviii. 
1-6.)] 

Zool.:  A  term  borrowed  from  Aristotle  by  Cuvier, 
and  used  by  him  as  a  synonym  of  Radiata  (q.v.). 
The  term  has  no  longer  any  scientific  value,  but  is 
often  loosely  applied  as  a  designation  for  many 
plant-like  animals,  as  sponges,  corals,  <fec..  more  or 
less  resembling  plants  in  appearance.  "When  the 
term  began  to  be  used  by  naturalists,  it  designated 
a  miscellaneous  class  of  beings,  which  were  believed 
to  occupy  the  Hpace  between  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms,  and  in  which  the  characteristics  of 
the  subjects  of  each  met  and  were  intermingled." 
(Ency.Brit.,  ed.  8th.) 


_ ."ganiz ,  ^ 

blauces  to  a  plant. 

"The  second  step  Nature  takes  is  from  plants  to  Plant- 
animals,  zo&phytes.  'There  are  many  marine  creatures,' 
he  [Aristotle]  says,  'which  leave  the  observer  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  they  are  plants  or  animals,  for  they  grow  on 
the  rocks,  and  many  die  if  detached."—  G.  H.  Lewes- 
Aristutle,  p.  192. 

zoophyte-trough,  a.    A  live-box  (q.  T.) 
zo-6-phy't  -Ic,  zo-6-ph^t  -Ic-al,  adj.    [English 

zoOphyt(e) ;  -ict  -ical,]     Pertaining  or  relating  to 

zoophytes. 

z6-6ph'-jP-t6ld,  a.  [Eng.zoOphytte);  suff. -oid.l 
Like  or  resembling  a  zoophyte. 


boll,     b6y;     p6ut,    J<Jwl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     c.hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cianf      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tfon,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


zoophytological 

z6-ft-phy-t6-lSg  -Ic-al,  o.  [English  zoOphyto- 
loff(y)  t  -ical.~\  Pertaining  or  relating  to  zoOphy- 
tology. 

zo-6  phy  tol  -&-£?,  s.  [Eng.  zoOphyt(e) ;  -ology.] 
The  natural  history  of  zoophytes. 

*z6-6-phy  -ton,  s.    [Gr.]    A  zoophyte  (q.  v.). 

"A  xo&phyton  may  be  rightly  said  to  have  a  middle 
excellency  between  an  animal  and  a  plant." — Henry  More: 
Mystery  of  Iniquity,  p.  27. 

tzo-6-sperm,  s.    [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Eng.  sperm.] 

Zool.:  A  Spermatozoon  (q.  v.). 

zo-6-spS  ran  -gl-um  (pi.  zo  6-spo-ran  -gl-a), 
8.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  sporangium  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOl. :  The  cell  in  which  a  zoOspore  is  formed  or 
becomes  encysted. 

zo  -6-spbre,  s.    [ZOOSPOBILI:.] 

Bot.  (  pi.) :  Reproductive  bodies  of  certain  Algals 
of  low  organization  [PROTOPHYTA],  as  many  Cpn- 
fervsB  (q.  v.).  They  have  ciliated  processes,  which 
enable  them  to  swim  about,  and  from  this  animal- 
like  locomotion  are  with  difficulty  separated  from 
the  infusorial  animalcules.  Each  zoOspore  when 
set  free  from  the  tough  coat  in  which  it  is  for  a  time 
encysted  is  capable  of  living  independently. 

ZO-6-Spb'r  -e-se,  e.  pi.  [Pref.  200-;  Gr.  spora,  spo- 
ros=  ...  a  seed,  and  Latin  fern.  pi.  adj.  suif. 
-CCK.] 

Bot. :  A  primary  group  of  Algals,  proposed  by 
Thuret  to  contain  those  species  which  are  propa- 
gated by  zoOspores.  Ho  divides  it  into:  (1)  Chlo- 
rosporese,  color  usually  green ;  (  2  )  Pheosporeae, 
color  brown  or  olive. 

ZO-o-spor'-Ic,  adj.  [Eng.  zoospor(e} ;  -tc.]  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  character  of  zoOspores. 

ZO-6-ste-ar  -1C,  a.  [Pref.  200-,  and  Eng.  stearic.] 
Containing  fat  and  derived  from  animal  Bub- 
stances. 

zobstearic-acid,  8. 

Chem. :  Landorer's  name  for  a  fatty  acid,  ob- 
tained from  the  bones  of  fossil  mammalia,  and 
crystallizing  from  alcohol  in  laminee.  (  Watt*.) 

ZO  6  te'ir  -?,,  s.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Greek  <eiros=a 
constellation.] 

Zool. :  Agenus  of  Radiolaria.  No  siliceous  skele- 
ton, but  contracted  pointed  filaments  elevated  on  a 
pedicle  and  not  contractile. 

z6-6"-tham'-nI-um,  s.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr.  tham- 
nos=n  copse,  a  thicket.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Peritrichous  Infusoria,  from 
salt  and  fresh  water.  Animalcules  structurally 
identical  with  those  of  Vorticella  (q.  v.),  ovate, 
pyriform,  or  globular,  often  dissimilar  in  shape, 
and  of  two  sizes,  stationed  at  the  extremities  of  a 
branching,  highly  contractile  pedicle,  the  internal 
muscle  of  which  is  continuous  throughout.  There 
are  several  species,  divided  into  two  groups  accord- 
ing as  the  zoOids  of  the  same  colony  resemble  or 
differ  from  each  other. 

z6-6-the  -ca,  subst.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr.  theke  =  & 
case.] 

Anat.  &  Physiol. :  A  cell  containing  a  spermato- 
zoOid. 

zo-6-tlie -cl-um  (pi.  zo-6-the  -9l-a),  «.    [Zoo- 

THECA.] 

Biol. :  Any  compound  tubular  structure  excreted 
and  inhabited  by  Infusoria  like  Rhipidodendron. 

z6-6-th6  -me,  s.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr.  rftumos=a 
heap.] 

Zool.:  A'ZoOthecium  (q.  v.). 

zo-6t'-lc,  a.  [Gr.  2oo»=an  animal.]  Containing 
the  remains  of  organic  life.  (Said  of  rocks,  coal, 
caves,  &c.) 

zobtic-acid,  s.    [HYDEOCYCANIC-ACID.] 

zo  ot  6-ca,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  zfmtokos= 
producing  its  young  alive.  (Arist.  H.  A.,  i.  25.)J_ 

Zool.:  Agenus  of  Lacertidee,  with  eight  species, 
from  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  Madeira,  South 
Africa,  aad  Australia.  One,  ZofStoca  vii'ipara,  the 
Viviparous  Lizard  (q.  v.),  is  British.  Sometimes 
mado  a  sub-genus  of  Lacerta.  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  posterior  nasal  shield 
single. 

ZO-6-t8m  -Ic-al,  o.  [Eng.  zootom(y) ;  -ical.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  zoOtomy. 

Z0-5f  -6-mIst,  s.  [ZoOTOMY.]  One  who  dissects 
the  bodies  of  the  lower  animals ;  a  comparative 
anatomist. 

z5-ot  -6-mjf,  s.    [Pref.  200-,  and  Gr.  tome  =  a  cut- 

Nat .  Science :  The  dissection  of  the  lower  animals. 
zo-ox  an  -thin,  subst.  [Pref.  200-,  and  Eug.  xan- 

Chem.:  A  dark-red  powder,  extracted  from  the 
feathers  of  Calurus  auriceps,  by  repeated  treat- 
ment with  hot  alcohol. 

zoo  zoo,  8.  [Onomatopoetic.]  A  wood-pigeon. 
(Pror.) 


Zorilla. 
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z5ph'-8r-us,  s.    [ZOOPHORUS.] 

zo-pl-16  -IS,  s.    [Sp.]  f  URCBU.] 

z6-p!s-Ba,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.20pi'8sa.   (See  def.)] 

Pathol.:  A  mixture  of  pitch  and  tar  impregnated 
with  salt-water,  scraped  from  the  hulls  of  sliij^.  It 
was  formerly  used  as  an  external  application,  being 
believed  to  be  resolutivo  and  desiccativo.  (Sim- 
nionds.) 

zorg  -He,  s.  [After  Zorge,  Hartz,  where  first 
found;  suff .  -He  {Mm.).] 

Min.:  A  massive  granular  mineral,  occurring 
with  many  other  species  in  the  metalliferous  lodes 
of  the  Hartz.  Hardness,  2'5 ;  specific  gravity,  7  to 
7'5;  luster,  metallic;  color,  lead-gray,  sometimes 
with  a  yellowish  tarnish.  Composition:  Aselenide 
of  lead  and  copper. 

zo-rll  -la,  fzor  -Ille,  s.  [Sp.  2or£Ha=the  whelp 
of  a  fox,  from  zerro=a  fox.] 

ZoOl.:  Ictonyx zorilla,  a  Viyerrine  Mammal,  pos- 
sessing fetid  scent  glands,  allied  to  the  Skunks  and 
Badgers,  extending 
over  Africa  and  into 
Asia  Minor.  Snout, 
elongated,  body  stout, 
tail  bushy;  total 
length  about  twenty 
inches;  color, shining 
black,  marked  with 
white  spots  and 
bands.  It  is  often 
tamed,  and  trained 
to  catch  rats  and 
mice. 

zor-nl-a,  substan. 
[Named  after  John 
Zorn,  a  Bavarian  bo- 
tanical author  (1739-99).] 

Bot. :  Agenus  of  Hedysarea".  Herbaceous  plants 
with  pinnate  leaves,  having  two  or  four  leaflets  and 

g^pilionaceous    flowers,   in    spikes    or    solitary, 
nown  species  about   ten,    mostly  from  America. 
Zornia  diphylla  is  used  as  horse  provender  by  the 
Foulahs. 

Zor-6-as  -trl-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Zoroaster  or  Zoro- 
astres,  the  classical  name  of  an  illustrious  personage 
called  in  Persian  Zartusht,  Zaratusht,  or  Zardusht, 
and  in  Zend  Zarathustra,  founder  or  reformer  of 
the  Parsoe  religion.    He  is  generally  said  to  have 
been  born  in  589,  at  Urmia,  a  town  of  Azerbijan,  and 
died  B.  C.  539.    But  other  dates  have  been  assigned, 
and  there  may  have  been  more  than  one  Zoroaster. 

[ZOROA8TEIANISM.] 

B.  As  subst. :  A  follower  of  Zoroaster,  a  professor 
of  Zoroastrian  ism  (q.  v.). 

zor-6-as -trl-an-Ism,  s.    [English  zoroastrian; 

Com  par.  Relig. :  The  religious  system  said  to  have 
been  taught  by  Zoroaster,  by  which  term  Dr.  Haug 
understands  a  series  of  religious  teachers  rather 
than  a  single  person  bearing  the  name.  The  old 
Persians  and  the  Brahmans  continued  one  people 
after  they  had  separated  from  the  primitive  Aryan 
stock,  their  faith  being  Nature-worship.  For  the 
subsequent  religious  schisms  between  them  see 
BRAHMAXISM.  The  first  Zoroaster,  if  there  was 
more  than  one,  is  believed  by  Dr.  Haug  to  have  lived 
as  early  as  Moses,  or,  at  least,  not  later  than  Solo- 
mon. He  was  the  reformer  rather  than  the  orig- 
inator of  the  faith  called  after  his  name.  Tho 
Zoroastrian  sacred  book  is  the  Zend  Avesta  (q.  v.). 
The  creed  founded  on  it  was  professed  by  the  old 
Persians,  as  it  is  by  their  successors  the  modern  Par- 
sees,  sometimes  called  Fire-worshipers.  It  teaches 
that  there  always  has  existed  a  certain  entity,  whose 
name,  Zaniana  .\karanaj  has  been  translated  "  Time 
without  bounds."  This  entity  is  represented  as 
having  simultaneously  brought  into  existence  two 
exceedingly  powerful  beings :  One,  Hormuzd,  tho 
creator  and  patron  of  all  good;  the  other,  Ahriman. 
the  author  and  supporter  of  all  evil.  Hormuzd 
created  light,  and  Ahriman  darkness.  The  two 
beings  are  in  perpetual  conflict ;  and  each  has  under 
him  a  hierarchy  of  angels.  This  system  is  denounced 
in  Isaiah  xlv.  5-7.  With  it  another  creed— that  of 
fire-worship—possibly  derived  through  the  Magi 
from  the  Turanians,  became  commingled ;  there  is 
allusion  to  it  in  Ezekiel  viii.'16-18.  Both  beliefs  go 
to  constitute  the  modern  Parsee  faith.  Professor 
Haug  believes  that  the  teaching  of  the  primitive 
Zoroaster  was  misunderstood,  and  that  it  was  much 
purer  than  the  system  of  doctrine  which  has  long 
passed  current  in  his  name.  [FiEE-woESHiPER, 
GUEBRE,  PARSEE.] 

zos. -ma,  8.    [Corrupt.  Arabic.] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star  of  magnitude  2H-  Called 
also  Delta  Leonis. 

zos  -tSr,  8.  [Lat.=shingles,  from  Gr.  zusfer=a 
girdle.] 

Pathol.:  [SrriNGLBS.] 


Zuben  el  Genubi 

ZOS  -ter-a,  s.     [Gr.  zosKr^a  girdle.] 

1.  Bot. :  Grass-wrack;  the  typical  genus  of  Zoster- 
aceee  (q.  v.), which  is  sometimes  reduced  to  a  tribe  of 
Naiadaceee.  The  specios  are  grass-like  sea  plants, 
with  matted  creeping 
rootstocks,  long,  lin- 
ear distichous  slu-atli- 
ing  leaves,  a  foliace- 
ous  spathe,  and  a  lin- 
ear, membranous 
spadix,  with  incon- 
spicuous green  flow- 
ers inserted  in  two 
rows  on  one  of  its 
sides.  Anthers  ovate, 
sessile,  alternating 
with  the  ovate  ger- 
mens ;  style  one ;  stig- 
mas two,  elongated, 
linear ;  fruit  with  one 
seed.  Known  species 
two.  They  are  Zostera 
marina,  the  Broad- 
leaved,  and  Z.  nana. 


Zostera  Marina. 
j.  Spadix.   2.  Pistil.  3.  Anther. 
,  .  , 

the  Dwarf  Grass-wrack.  The  former  has  leaves  one 
to  three  feet  long  and  a  many-flowered  spadix,  tho 
latter  lias  the  leaves  six  inches  long  and  a  few-flow- 
ered spadix.  They  occur  in  muddy  and  sandy- 
estuaries  near  low-water  mark,  the  second  being 
the  rarer  species.  Z.  marina  is  used  largely  in  con- 
tinental Europe  for  packing  small  fancy  articles  for 
exportation,  and  for  stuffing  cushions. 

2.  Palaeobot.:  One  species  is  found  in  tho  British 
Pleistocene. 

zos-ter-a'-$e-8e,  e.  pi.  [Latin  zoster(a) ;  Latin 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acere.] 

Bot. :  Sea-wracks ;  an  order  of  Endogens,  alliance 
Hydrales.  Marine  plants  living  among  seaweeds, 
and  resembling  them  in  appearance.  Leaves  thin, 
grassy,  sheathing  at  the  base ;  flowers  very  minute, 
naked,  or  surrounded  by  three  scales  situated 
within  herbaceous  spathes.  Anthers  definite  in 
number,  sessile,  one  or  two  celled ;  stigmas  one  or 
two,  capillary;  ovary  free,  one;Celled;  ovule  one; 
fruit  drupaceous,  one-celled,  with  a  single  pendu- 
lous seed.  Found  chiefly  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  though  occasionally  on  the  shore,  especially 
in  the  Eastern  hemisphere.  Known  genera  five, 
species  twelve.  (Kunth  &  Lindley.) 

zos -ter-ite,  s.  [Mod.  Latin  zostera;  suff.  -ite.J 
A  fossil  zostera,  or  some  allied  species  of  plant. 

ZOS  -ter  ops,  s.  [Gr.  zoster= a  girdle,  and  ops= 
the  eye.  Named  from  a  well-defined  circlet  of 
light-colored  feathers  round  the  eye.]  [WHITE- 
EVE.] 


and  north  to  Pekin  and  Japan.  BUI  shorter  than 
head,  acuminate,  finely  emarginate  at  tip;  nostrils 
lateral,  linear,  covered  by  a  membrane  ;  wings  with 
ten  primaries;  tarsi  long;  tail  moderate,  even. 

z6-the-ca,s.    [Gr.  zotheke.] 

Ancient  Arch. :  A  small  compartment  or  alcove 
which  might  be  separated  from  an  adjoining  com- 
partment by  a  curtain. 

Zouave  (ou  as  w),  Zou  -ave,  subst.  [Fr.,  from 
zwatra,  the  name  of  a  Kabyle  or  Berber  tribe  in 
Algeria.]  A  soldier  belonging  to  the  light  infantry 
corps  of  the  French  army,  which  were  organized  in 
Algeria,  soon  after  the  conquest  of  that  country  in 
1830,  and  were  originally  intended  to  be  composed 
exclusively  of  the  Kabylo  tribe.  This  idea,  how- 
ever, was  soon  abandoned,  and  since  1840  the  corps 
has  been  composed  almost  entirely  of  French 
soldiers,  recruited  from  the  veterans  of  ordinary 
line  regiments,  who  are  distinguished  for  their  tine 
physique  and  tried  courage.  They  still,  however, 
retain  the  picturesque  dress  originally  adopted, 
consisting  of  a  loose  dark-blue  jacket  and  waist- 
coat, baggy  Turkish  trousers,  yellow  leather  leg- 
gings, white  gaiters,  a  sky-blue  sash,  and  a  red  fez 
with  yellow  tassel.  The  few  corps  composed  of 
Alserines  still  connected  with  the  French  army  are 
now  known  as  Turcos.  The  name  was  also  given  to 
several  regiments  which  served  on  the  side  of  the 
North  in  the  American  Civil  War,  but  these  wore 
only  distinguished  from  the  other  volunteer  regi- 
ments by  their  picturesque  uniform. 

ziiunds. .  exclam.  [See  def.]  An  exclamation  con- 
tracted from  "  God's  wounds, "  and  much  used 
formerly  as  an  oath,  or  as  an  expression  of  anger  or 
wonder. 

zSuteh,  f.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  stew,  as 
flounders,  whitings,  gudgeons,  eels,  &c.,  with  just 
enough  liquid  to  cover  them.  (Prof.) 

•Zubeit  el  Genubi,  subst.    [Corrupted  Arabic.] 

[ZUBENESCH.] 

Astron.:  A  fixed  star  of  the  third  magnitude, 
called  also  Alpha  Librae.  It  is  of  a  pale-yellow 
color. 


ate     fat,    fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   gfl,     pit, 
or.    wore,    wolf,    w5rfc.    whd.    B&n;    mute,    cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;    try.    Syrian.     »,    oe  =  e;    ey  =  a.      o.u  =  kw. 


zubenely 
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*zubenely,  s.    [Corrupted  Arabic.] 

Astron.:  A  fixed  star  of  the  second  magnitude, 
called  also  Beta  Libra?.  It  is  of  a  pale  emerald  color. 

zubenesch,  s.    [ZUBEN  EL  GENUBI.] 

zuche  (z  as  tz),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  stump 
of  a  tree. 

ZU-chet  -to,  ».  [Ital.  zucchetta=a  small  gourd. 
anything  resembling  a  gourd  in  shape,  from  zucca 
=  a  gourd.] 

Itnm.  Catholic 
Ritual:  The 
skull-cap  of  an 
ecclesiastic  cov- 
ering tho  ton- 
sure. That  of  a 
priest  is  black, 
of  a  bishop  or 
mousignor  p  u  r- 
plo,  of  a  cardinal 
red,  and  of  the 
pope  white. 

zuf'-fo-16, 
ZU  -f  0-16,  subst. 
f  Italian  zufo  lo, 
from  zufolare  — 
to  hiss  or  whis- 
tle.] 

Music  :  A  small 
flute  or  flageolet, 
espe  ciallyone  Pope  wearing  Zuchetto. 

used  in  teaching 

young  birds  to  warble  airs,  by  repeatedly  playing 
them  in  tho  presence  of  tho  pupil. 

Zu'-lu,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  member  of  a  war- 
like branch  of  the  Kaffir  race  inhabiting  a  territory 
in  South  Africa,  on  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
immediately  north  of  the  British  colony  of  Natal. 

IT  Also  used  adjectively  ;  as  the  Zulu  war. 

zum-bod'-ruk.  s,  [Hind,  zamburak;  Mahratta 
jambura=&  swivel.] 

Min.  :  A  small  cannon  supported  by  a  swiveled 
rest  on  the  back  of  a  camel,  whence  it  is  fired. 

zum  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  zume=leaven.]  Produced  by 
fermentation. 

zumic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  name  formerly  applied  to  the  acid  pro- 
duced in  tho  fermentation  of  amylaceous  sub- 
stances, and  now  known  to  be  impure  lactic  acid. 

zu-m6-log  -Ic-al,  a.    [ZYMOLOGIC.] 

zu-mol  -6  gist,  s.    [ZYMOLOGIST.] 

zu-mol  -6-gy",  s.   [ZYMOLOGY.] 

zu-mom'-e-ter,   zu-m6-slm  -e-ter,    s.    [ZYMO- 

METEE.] 

zOr-lite.s.  [AfterSignorZurlo;  suff.-i(e(Jfi».).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Melilite  (q.  v.),  occurring  in 
square  or  eight-sided  prisms  in  the  calcareous 
blocks  of  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius. 

zwie  -£fel-lte,  s.  [After  Zwiesel,  Bavaria,  where 
found;  suff  .  -ite  (Min.).~\ 

Aliti.  :  A  clove-brown  variety  of  Triplite  (q.  v.). 

Zwln'-gll  an,  a.&s.    [Seedef.] 

A.  adj.  :   Of,  pertaining   to,    or    introduced    by 
Zwiugli.    [B.] 

B.  As  substantive: 

Church  History  (pi.)  :  The  followers  of  Ulrich 
Zwingli,  or  Zuingli,  the  Swiss  reformer,  especially 
in  his  sacramentarian  doctrine.  Zwingli  was  born 
at  Wildhaus,  in  tho  Toggenburg,  in  January,  1484, 
the  year  after  Luther's  birth,  and  was  ordained 
priest  in  1506.  In  1518,  a  year  before  thocommence- 
ment  of  tho  German  Reformation  under  Luther,  he 
began  to  preach  doctrines  which  were  essentially 
those  of  Protestantism.  In  1518  ho  was  in  conflict 
•with  Samson,  a  Franciscan  friar  and  an  eager  sales- 
man of  Indulgences.  In  January,  IKS,  mainly 
through  his  exertions,  the  mass  was  abolished  at 
.Zurich,  other  cantons  speedily  following  the 
example.  Differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  Eu- 
charist having  arisen  in  1524  between  the  German 
and  Swiss  Reformers,  Zwingli  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  controversy  with  Luther  in  a  conference 
at  Marburg  in  September.  1529.  On  October  15,  1531, 
he  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Cappel,  fought  on  a 
politico-religious  question  between  the  Protestant 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Swiss  cantons.  Zwingli's 
views  on  tho  sacrament  were  afterwards  followed  or 
independently  adopted  by  Calvin.  The  disciples  of 
the  former  were  called  Zwinglians  and  Sacrament- 
Brians  ;  they,  however,  preferred  the  name  Evan- 
gelicals, which  subsequently  displaced  the  other 
two.  Thev  also  ultimately  shared  in  the  name 
Protestants,  which  was  originally  limited  to  the 
Oerman  reformers. 

zfg  ~a-dlte,  s.  [Gr.  zygaden—in  pairs,  jointly; 
sutf.  -ite  (Min.).~\ 

Min.:  A  variety  of  albite,  occurring  in  twinned 
plates  in  fissures  of  clay-slate  at  Andreasberg, 
Bartz. 


(q.  v.).  An  tenure  of  the  male  not  pectinated,  much 
thickened  beyond  tho  middle ;  fore  wings  elongate, 
green,  with  red  streaks  or  spots-  hind  wings  red, 
with  dark  margin;  abdomen  thick.  Newman  calls 
this  Zygsena.  To  avoid  confounding  it  with  No.  2, 
Stainton  calls  it  Anthrocera,  but  retains  the  name 
Zygeenidce  for  the  family.  Zyycena  minos  is  the 
Transparent  Buruet-moth,  Z.  ir (folia,  or  (off,  the 
Five-sp9tted  Burnet ;  Z.  lonicerce,  the  Narrow-bor- 
dered Five-spotted  Burnet-moth ;  RudZ.filipendulce, 
the  Six-spotted  Burnet-moth.  [BCKNET-MOTH.] 

2.  Ichthy.  t&  Palcennt. :  Hammer-heads,  Hammer- 
headed  Sharks ;  a  genus  of  Carchariida-,  or  of  Zy- 
ca^nina  (q.  v.),  with  five  species,  widely  distributed, 
b.it  most  abundant  in  the  tropics.  Anterior  part 


Zygeena  Malleus. 

of  the  head  broad,  flattened,  and  produced  into  a 
lobe  on  each  side,  the  extremity  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  the  eye;  caudal  fin  with  a  pit  at  its  root, 
and  a  single  notch  at  its  lower  margin;  no  spir- 
acles;  nostrils  on  front  edge  of  the  head.  Zygcena 
malleus  is  the  commonest  species.  Tho  genus  ap- 
pears first  in  tho  Chalk. 

zy-gse  -nI-d3B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  zygcen(a)  [def. 
1]  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Hawk-moths.  Antennas  with 
scales  or  pectinated,  never  ending  in  a  hook,  wings 
scaly,  the  anterior  ones  narrow,  tho  posterior 
rounded.  Caterpillar  destitute  of  a  horn. 

zy-gae-m  -na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  zygcen(d)  [def. 
1]  ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ino.] 

Ichthy. :  A  group  of  CarchariideD,  with  the  single 
genus  Zyggma.  [ZYG.ENA,  2.] 

zyg-an  -trum,  s.  [Pref.  zyg(o)-,  and  Lat.  antrum 
=  a  cave.j 

Zool. :  A  hollow  in  the  vertebrae  of  serpents,  by 
which  an  additional  articulation  is  provided  with 
the  vertebra  next  behind.  (Gloss,  to  Huxley's  Classif. 
of  Anim.) 

zyg-a-poPh  -y'-sls,  subst.  [Pref.  zyg-,  and  Eng. 
apopliysis  (q.  v.).] 

Anat.:  Either  of  tho  two  superior  or  the  two  infe- 
rior processes  projecting  upward  and  downward 
from  a  point  near  the  junction  of  tho  pedicle  and 
lamina  in  a  vertebra  (q.  v.). 

zyg-ne  -ma,  s.   [Pref.  zijtj-,  and  Gr.  nema=yarn.] 

Bat. :  The  typical  genus  of  Zygnemidae  (q.  v.). 
Filaments  simple,  with  the  green  contents  arranged 
in  two  globular  or  stellate  masses  in  each  cell. 
Conjugation  by  transverse  processes;  spores  formed 
on  one  of  the  parent  cells  or  in  tho  cross  branch. 

zyg-ne  -ml-dse,  zyg-ne-ma  -ce-se,  s. pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  zygnem(a);  Latin  f  em.  pi.  adj.  suff. -idee  or 

Bot.:  A  family  or  tribe  of  the  sub-order  Confer- 
vete.  Cells  tubular,  united  by  their  truncated 
extremities  into  jointed  threads,  which  are  at  first 
distinct,  and  then  brought  into  conjunction  by  the 
aid  of  transverse  tubelets,  which  discharge  tho 
coloring  matter.  Groon-spored  Algae  abounding  in 
freshwater.  (Lindley,  &c.) 

zy-gO-,pre/.  [Gr. z;/gon=ayoke.]  Yoked,  joined; 
having  processes  more  or  less  resembling  a  yoke. 

zy-gb-bat'-Is,  s.  [Pref.  zygo-,  and  Gr.  batis=the 
prickly  roach.] 

Pakeont.:  A  genus  of  Myliobatidee,  founded  on 
teeth,  very  similar  to  those  of  existing  species,  from 
the  Norwich  Crag  and  the  Miocene  of  Switzerland. 
(Gunther.) 

zy-g6-dac  -tjfl-a,  s.    [ZYGODACTYL.E.] 

Zo6L:  A  genus  of  JEquorida1.  Light  violet-col- 
ored Medusas,  seven  to  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
and  with  long  and  fibrous  dark-violet  tentacles. 
Found  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  North  Sea. 

zy-g&-dac  -tf  1  ss,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tygo-,  and  Gr. 
daktylos=a.  finger,  a  toe.) 

Ornith.:  A  sub-order  of  Picanee,  with  seven  fam- 
ilies: Psittaci  (Parrots),  Cucul ids).  (Cuckoos), 
Indicatoridse  (Honey  Guides),  Musophagidte  (Plan- 
tain-eaters), Picid»  (Wood-peckers I,  Rhamphas- 
tidse  (Toucans),  and  Capitonids?  (Barbets),  all 


zygophyllum 

having  two  toes  in  front  and  two  behind.    Equiva- 
lent-to  the  Scansores  (q.  v.)    Called  also  Zygodac- 
tyle  Picariau  Birds. 
zy-g6-dac  -tyle,  a.    [ZYGODACTYL*.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  tho  Zygodactylee  (q.  v.). 

2.  Having  the  toes  disposed  in  pairs,  two  in  front 
and  two  behind  ;  as,  a  zygodactyle  foot. 

zygodactyle  picarian  birds,  s.  pi.  [ZYGODAC- 
TXL.&.J 

zy  go-dac-tyl -Ic,  zy-go-dac  -tfl-ous,  adj. 
[ZiuuDACTYL-E.]  Zygodactylo  (q.  v.). 

zy'-go-don,  s.  [Pref.  zyg-,  and  Gr.  odous  (genit. 
odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Bot.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  Zygodontei.  Of  the 
species  the  most  common  is  Zygodon  viridissiiiius, 
which,  however,  does  not  bear  fruit. 

zy-g6-don'-te-l,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  zygodon 
(q.  v.).j 

Bot.:   An  order  of  Apocarpous  Mosses,  having  a 

Syriform  striated  capsule,  an  abortive   single  or 
oublo   peristome,  and  a  dimidiate   smooth  veil. 
Widely  distributed,  but  not  numerous  in  species. 

zy-go-ma,  s.  [Gr.  zygoma = a  bolt  or  bar,  from 
z»/gon=ayoke.] 

1.  Anat. :  An  arched  and  lengthened  process  pro- 
jecting from  the  external  surface  of  the  squamous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  to  which  are  attached 
the  fleshy  fibers  of  the  temporal  muscle.    It  is  com- 
posed of  a  tubercle,  eminentia  articularis,  and  infe- 
rior, superior,  and  middle  roots.    The  external  lat- 
eral ligament  of  the  lower  jaw  is  attached  to  the 
tubercle. 

2.  Compar.  Anat. :  In  essentially  the  same  sense 
as  1.    The  arch  is  formed  in  most  vertebrates  by  the 
jugal  or  yoke  bone,  articulating  with  the  squa- 
mosal.  The  former  corresponds  with  thecheek-bone 
in  man. 

zy-go-mat  -Ic,  a.  [ZYGOMA.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  zygoma  (q.  v.). 

zygomatic-arch,  s. 

Anat. :  An  arch  formed  by  the  zygomatic  process 
of  tho  temporal  bone  and  the  posterior  part  of  the 
malar  bone.  Called  also  the  Malar-arch. 

zygomatlc-bone,  8. 

Anat. :  The  cheek  bone. 

zygomatic-fossa,  8. 

Anat. :  The  lower  portion  of  the  space  bridged 
over  by  the  Zygomatic-arch. 

zygomatlc-muscle,  s. 

Anat.  (pi.) :  Two  narrow  subcutaneous  bundles 
of  muscular  fiber,  a  greater  and  a  smaller  one,  con- 
necting the  malar-bone  with  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

zygomatic-process,  s. 

Anat.:  The  zygoma  (q.  v.). 

zygomatic-suture,  s. 

Anat.  (pi.):  The  sutures  uniting  the  processes  of 
the  temporal  and  cheek  bones. 

tzy-Ko-ma-tttr'-us,  swftsf.  [Gr.  zygoma  (genit. 
zygomata*),  and  cntra=the  tail.J 

Palceont.:  A  synonym  of  Nototherium  (q.  v.). 

zy-go  phyl-la  -§e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Latin  0yjo- 
phyll(um) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  Bean-capers;  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Rutales.  Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees, 
with  hard  wood,  and  the  branches  often  articu- 
lated ;  leaves  opposite,  unequally  pinnate,  rarely- 
simple,  undotted,  and  with  stipules;  flowers  soli- 
tary or  in  twos  or  threes,  yellow,  white,  blue,  or 
rod ;  sepals,  four  or  five,  with  convolute  aestivation  ; 
petals,  four  or  five,  unguiculate,  at  first  like  small 
scales,  eestivation  imbricated;  stamens,  twice  as 
many  as  the  petals,  usually  arising  from  the  back 
of  a  small  scale ;  style  simple,  generally  with  four 
or  five  furrows ;  stigma  simple,  or  with  four  or  five 
lobes;  the  ovary,  which  is  surrounded  at  the  base 
with  glands  or  a  short  wavy  disk,  simple,  with  four 
or  five  furrows  and  four  or  five  cells,  each  with  two 
or  more  ovules;  fruit,  capsular,  more  rarely  fleshy, 
with  fewer  seeds  than  there  were  ovules.  Found  in 
the  hottest  parts  of  both  hemispheres.  Known 
genera  seven  ;  species  a  hundred.  (Lindley.) 

zy-g6--phyT-le-8e,  subst.pl.  [Mod.  Latin  zygo- 
phyll(uni) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suit.  -ece.~\ 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  Zygophyllaceo?,  having 
albuminous  seeds. 

zy-gopli  -yl-lum,  s.  [Pref.  zygo-,  and  Gr.  phyl- 
lon=a  leaf.] 

Bot..-  Bean-caper;  the  typical  genus  of  the  tribe 
Zygophylleap.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves, 
consisting  of  two  leaflets,  sometimes  fleshy  ;  flowers 
solitary,  axillary ;  calyx  unequally  five-parted ;  pet- 
als five,  stamens  ten,  each  with  a  scale  at  its  base ; 
capsule  five-angled,  with  five  cells,  each  with  a  sin- 
gle seed.  About  twenty-seven  species  are  known. 
They  are  natives  of  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  the 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  and  the  Levant.  The  flow- 
ers of  Zygophyllum  fabago,  a  prostrate,  greatly 
branched  herb,  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  capers. 


2>611,    btfy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     fhln,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -lion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble.    -die,    Ac.  =  bel.     del. 


zygosaurus 

The  seeds  of  Z.  simplex,  an  evil-smelling  Indian 
plant,  are  eaten  by  the  wild  tribes  of  Sind  and  the 
Punjaub;  the  Arabs  beat  the  leaves  in  water,  and 
apply  the  infusion  to  diseased  eyes. 

zy-g6-sau  -rus,  *.  [Pref.  zygo-,  and  Gr.  sa«ro= 
a  lizard.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodontia.  Skull 
irregular,  with  concave  sides,  an  obtuse  snout,  and 
a  concave  occipital  border;  it  is  lofty  in  the  occipi- 
tal region,  while  falling  gradually  in  front  and 
rapidly  on  the  sides.  Orbits  slightly  posterior, 
large,  irregular.  Premaxillary  teeth  two  or  more 
on  each  side,  larger  than  the  maxillary  teeth,  which 
are  sixteen  or  eighteen  on  each  side ;  all  are  coni- 
cal, strong,  and  nearly  straight,  with  about  twenty 
grooves  at  the  base.  Known  species  one,  Zygo- 
saurus lucius.lmra  the  Zechstein  (MiddlePermian), 
of  the  Government  of  Perm  in  Russia.  (Brit.  Assoc. 
Rep.  (1874),  pp.  163, 164.) 

zy-g6-ser-mI-d8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  zygoselm(is) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suft.  -idee.'] 

Zoology:  A  family  of  Infusoria,  or  Flagellata- 
eustomata,  with  six  genera,  mostly  from  fresh- 
water. Animalcules  solitary,  free-swimming,  or 
repent;  flagella  two,  vibratile,  similar;  endoplasm 
sometimes  green ;  oral  aperture  distinct,  terminal ; 
pigment-spots  frequently  present. 

zy-g6  sel'-mls,  «.  [Pref.  zygo-,  and  Gr.  selmis= 
an  angler's  noose  made  of  hair.J 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of.  Zygoselmidse  (q.  v.). 
Animalcules  variable,  from  fresh-water;  two 
flagella,  at  the  base  of  which  is  the  oral  aperture, 
with  a  distinct  tubular  pharynx.  One  or  perhaps 
two  species. 

zy-g6'-sls,  s.  [Gr.=a  yoking,  a  balancing,  from 
zygod=tf>  yoke,  from  zygon—R  yoke.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  CONJUGATION  (q.  T.). 

zy  -g6-sphene,  s.  [Pref.  zygo-,  and  Gr.  sphen= 
a  wedge.] 

ZoOl. :  A  conical  process  on  the  front  of  the  verte- 
bra of  Ophidia,  which  fits  into  the  zygantrum  of 
that  next  in  front. 

zy  -g6-spbre,  s.  [Pref.  zygo-,  and  Greek  spora, 
«poro«=a  seed.] 

Bot. :  The  term  applied  by  Huxley  to  the  product 
of  conjugation  of  spores  wnen  it  is  impossible  to 
say  which  represent  the  male  and  which  the  female 
element,  there  being  no  morphological  difference 
between  the  modified  hyphae  which  enter  into  rela- 
tion with  one  another. 
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zy-g6-stlg  -ma,  s.    [Pref.  zygo-,  and  Eng.  stigma 
(q.  v.).] 
Botany : 

1.  Two  stigmas,  the  branches  of  which  adhere  to 
each  other. 

2.  A  genus  of  Gentianesp,  in  which  this  peculiarity 
occurs.    The  species  are  from  Brazil. 

zyme,  s.    [Gr.  Z|/me=leaven.] 

Pathol. :  (See  extract.) 

"Corresponding  with  the  adjective  zymotic  is  the  sub- 
stantive zyme.  This  is  a  useful  name,  by  which  we  refer 
to  the  poisonous  cause  of  zymotic  diseases.  It  is  simpler 
than  the  word  zymine,  originally  proposed  by  Dr.  Farr; 
and  (what  is  much  more  important)  to  speakof  a  zymotic 
poison  us  a  '  zyme '  does  not  imply  the  acceptance  of  any 
particular  theory  of  disease,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
nse  of  the  word  'germ'  distinctly  conveys  the  idea  of 
Borne  organized  structure,  itself  the  cause  of  disease  by 
subsequent  growth  and  multiplication." — Dr.  Horsley,  in 
QuaMs  Diet.  Medicine,  p.  1806. 

zy  -mlc,  a.    [ZuMic.] 

tzy  -mine,  s.    [ZYME.] 

Pathol. :  For  def .  see  extract  under  Zyme. 

zjr-m6-,  pref.  £Z\'ME.]  Connected  with  or  pro- 
ducing fermentation. 

zy-m&-gen,  s.  [Pref.  zymo-,  andGr.  gennao= to 
engender,  to  produce.] 

Chem.:  (See  extract.) 

"To  this  body,  this  mother  of  the  ferment,  which  has 
not  at  present  been  satisfactorily  isolated,  the  name  of 
zymogen  haa  been  applied.  But  it  is  better  to  reserve  the 
term  zymogen  as  a  generic  name  for  al  1  such  bodies  as  not 
being  themselves  actual  ferments,  may,  by  internal 
changes,  give  rise  to  ferments — for  all  'mothers  of  fer- 
ment,' in  fact."— foster.-  Physial.  (ed.  4th),  p.  271. 

zy-m6  log-Ic,  zy-m6-log'-Ic  al.  a.  [English 
zymolog(y) ,'  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  zymol- 
ogy. 

zy-mol  -6-gIst,  s.  [Eng.  zymologty) ;  -»'«<.]  One 
skilled  in  zymology,  or  the  fermentation  of  liquors. 

zy-mol  -&  gy\  ».  [Pref.  zymo-,  and  Gr.  logos=& 
word,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  the  fermentation 
of  liquors,  or  the  doctrine  of  fermentation. 

zy -mome,  s.  [Gr.  zymoma  =  &  fermented  mix- 
ture.] 

Chem. :  An  old  name  for  that  portion  of  gluten 
which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  f 

zy-m6m'-e-ter,  zy-mi-slm'-e'-tir,  s.  [Prefix 
zymo-,  or  English  zymos(is),  and  meter  (q.  v.).] 


zythum 


Chem.  rfc  Brewing :  An  instrument  for  detecting 
the  condition  and  process  of  fermenting  wort  or 
mash. 

zy  -m6  scope,  «.  [Pref.  zymo-,  andGr.  skopeo= 
to  see.  to  observe.] 

Chem.:  An  instrument  contrived  by  Zennock  for 
testing  the  fermenting  power  of  yeast,  by  bringing 
it  in  contact  with  sugar-water,  and  observing  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  evolved.  (  Watts.) 

zy-m&  slm  -e-t§r,  s.    [ZVMOMETEB.] 
zy-mo  -sis,  s.    [Gr.  z|/mosts=fenneutation.] 

Pathology:  A  process  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Torula  in  fermentation,  by  which  a  malarious  or 
similar  poison  is  introduced  into  the  system. 
[ZYME.]  The  word  is  occasionally  used  in  the 
sense  of  Zymotic  Disease  (q.  v.). 

"The  necessity  for  employing  the  word  zymosis  does 
not  seem  to  be  felt  as  yet;  but  the  same  reasons  which 
lead  us  to  speak  of  the  agent  as  a  zyme  should  also  guide 
us  to  use  zymosis  in  the  place  of  more  usual  periphrases." 
— Dr.  Hartley,  in  Quairfs  Diet.  Medicine,  p.  1806. 

zy-mot'  -Ic,  adj.  [Gr.  zymotikos— causing  to  fer- 
ment.] Producing  fermentation  or  a  process  akin 
to  it. 

zymotic  diseases,  s.  pi. 

Pathol.:  Diseases  communicable  by  contagion  of 
a  fermentable  virus.  The  chief  are  measles,  scarlet- 
fever,  smallpox,  continued  fever,  diphtheria,  hoop- 
ing-cough, croup,  and  erysipelas. 

zy-mfit -Ic-al-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  zymotic;  -al,-ly.'} 
In  a  zymotic  manner;  according  to  the  manner  or 
nature  of  zymotic  disease. 

zym'-(ir-gy\  s.  [Pref.  zym(o)-,  and  Greek  ergon 
=work.] 

Chem.:  That  department  of  technological  chem- 
istry which  treats  of  the  scientific  principles  of 
wine-making,  brewing,  distilling,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  yeast  and  vinegar,  processes  in  which  fer- 
mentation plays  the  principal  part.  ( Watts.) 

*zy-thep'-sa.r-jf,  s.  [Gr.  zythos=a  kind  of  beer, 
and  hepsd=to  boil.]  A  brewery  or  brewhouse. 

zy  -thum,  «.  [Latin,  from  Gr.  zythos=a  kind  of 
beer  used  by  the  Egyptians  (Dioscor.,  ii.  109;  cf. 
Herod.,  ii.  77) ;  applied  also  to  the_  beer  of  the 
northern  nations  (Diod.,  i.  134).]  A  kind  of  ancient 
malt  beverage ;  a  liquor  made  from  malt  and  wheat. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     whd,     sin;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     «e,     oe  =  S;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


PHRASES  AND  QUOTATIONS 
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CLASSICAL  AND  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 


Carefully  compiled  and  translated  by  L.  B.  FOLKES,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 


i      Easy  references  have  been  added  in  this  list,  wherever  possible,  so  that  the  context  may  be  consulted. 

mencement  of  a  verse. 


The  mark  (  \  )  shows  the  com- 


A. 


a  has  [Fr.],  Down,  down  with. 

ab  extra  [Lat.],  From  without. 

ab  incunabilis  [Lat.],  From  the  cradle. 

ab  initio  [Lat.],  From  the  beginning. 

a  bisogni  si  conoscon  gli  amici  [It.],  Friends 
are  known  in  time  of  need;  a  friend  in  need  is  a 
friend  indeed. 

a  bon  chat,  bon  rat  [Fr.l,  (lit.,  to  a  good  cat,  a 
good  rat) ,  Tit  for  tat ;  a  Roland  for  an  Oliver. 


a  bon  marche  [Fr.],  Cheap ;  a  good  bargain. 
Hence  the  term  Bon  March6  used  as  a  sign  by  pro- 
prietors of  establishments  who  profess  to  offer  all 


Kinds  of  goods  at  low  rates. 

ab  orlgine  [Lat.],  From  the  origin  or  commence- 
ment. 

ab  6vo  [Lat.]  (Har. :  De  Arte  Poet.,  U7),  From 
the  egg ;  from  the  very  beginning, 
ab  6vo  |  usque  ad  mala  [Lat.]  (lit.,  from  the 
rg  to  the  apple  (Hor.:  Sat.  I.  iii.  6,  7),  a  term  bpr- 
iwed  from  Roman  banquets,  which  began  with 
:gs  and  ended  with  fruit),  From  beginning  to  end ; 
im  first  to  last. 

a  bras  ouverts  [Fr.J,  With  open  arms. 
absence  d'esprit  [Fr.],  Absence  of  mind, 
absens  hseres  non  erit  [Lat.]  (The  absent  one 
ill  not  be  the  heir),  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind. 

absit  invidia   [Lat.],  Let  there  be  no  ill-will ; 
vy  apart. 

ab  uno  I  disce  omnes  [Lat.],  From  one  example 
judge  of  the  rest—  Virg.:  JEn.,  ii.  65,  66),  From  a 
ingle  instance  infer  the  whole. 

ab  urbe  condita  [Lat.],  From  the  building  of 
he  city,  i.  e.,  Rome.    [A.  U.  C.] 

academicien  [Fr.],  A  member  of  the  academy. 
a  capite  ad  calceiu  [Lat.],  From  head  to  heel. 

a  cliaque  saint  sa  chandelle  [Fr.]  (lit.,  to  each 
saint  his  candle,  from  the  custom  of  burning  lights 
before  the  shrine  or  altar  of  a  saint),  Honor  to 
"whom  honor  is  due. 

acharnement  [Fr.],  Unyielding  animosity ;  sav- 
Ageness. 

a  cheval  [Fr.],  On  horseback. 

a  che  vuole,  non  mancano  modi  [It.],  Where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way. 

a  COmpte  [Fr.],  On  account. 

a  convert  [Fr.],  Under  cover,  protected,  shel- 
tered. 


acrlbus  initiis,   incurioso  fine  [Lat.],  With 
eager  commencement,  but  careless  ending. 
a  cruce  salus  [Fr.],  Salvation  by  or  from  the 

CIOSS. 

ad  arbitrium  [Lat.],  At  will,  at  pleasure. 

ad  calendas  grsecas  [Lat.],  At  the  Greek  cal- 
ends, i.  e.,  never.  The  Greeks  had  no  calends. 

ad  captandum  vulgus  [Lat.],  To  attract  or 
please  the  rabble. 

a  Deo  et  rege  [Lat.],  From  God  and  the  king 

a  deux  mains  [Fr.]  (for  both  hands),  Having  a 
double  office  or  employment. 

ad  extremum  [Lat.],  To  the  extreme;  at  last. 

ad  gustum  [Lat.],  To  one's  taste. 

ad  honorem,  [Lat].   To  his  honor. 

a  die  [Lat.],  From  that  day. 

adieu,  la  voiture,  adieu,  la  boutique  [Fr.], 
(good  bye,  carriage  ;  good  bye,  shop) ,  All  is  over. 

ad  internecidnem  [Lat.],  To  extermination. 

a  discretion  [Fr.],  At  discretion,  unrestrictedly. 

ad  modum  [Lat.],  In  the  manner  of. 

ad  multOS  annos  [Lat.],  For  many  years. 

ad  nauseam  [Lat.],  So  as  to  disgust  or  nauseate. 

ad  patres  [Lat.],  Gathered  to  his  fathers  ;  (lead. 

ad  rem  [Lat.],  To  the  purpose ;  to  the  point. 

a  droite  [Fr.],  To  the  right. 

adscriptus  glebsa  [Lat.],  Attached  to  the  soil. 
[ADSCRIPT,  in  ENCYC.  DICT.] 

adsum  [Lat.],  I  am  present ;  I  am  here. 

ad  summum  [Latin],  To  the  highest  point  or 
amount. 

ad  unguem  [Lat.],  To  a  nicety,  exactly.  (Of. 
Hor. :  De  Arte  Poe t.,  294.)  [HoHOFACxus,  &c.] 

ad  ftnum  omnes  [Lat.],  To  a  man. 

ad  utrumque  paratus  [Latin],  Prepared  for 
either  event  or  case. 

ad  vivum  [Lat.],  Like  life;  to  the  life. 

segrescit  medendo  [Lat.]  (Virg.:  JEn.,  xii.46.), 
It  becomes  worse  from  the  remedies  employed. 

sequabiliter  et  dlligenter  [Lat.],  Equably  and 
diligently. 

asquo  animo  [Lat.],  With  a  calm  mind. 

8Bre  perennius  [Latin].  [EXEGI  MONUMENT™, 
Ac.] 

aetatls  suse  [Lat.],  Of  his  or  her  age. 

affaire  d'amour  [Fr.],  A  love  affair. 

affaire  d'honneur  [Fr.],  An  affair  of  honor,  a 
duel. 
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affaire  dU  C03Ur  [Fr.],  An  affair  of  the  heart,  a 
love  affair. 

a  fln  [Fr.],  To  the  end  or  object. 
a  fond  [Fr.],  To  the  bottom,  thoroughly. 

a  fortiori  [Lat.],  For  the  stronger  reason.  [See 
def.  in  ENCYC.  DICT.] 

a  gauche  [Fr.],  To  the  left. 
a  genoux  [Fr.],  On  one's  knees, 
age  quod  agis  [Latin],  Do  what  you  are  doing; 
attend  to  your  ousiness. 

a  grands  frais  [Fr.],  At  great  expense, 
agre'ment  [Fr.],  A  pleasant  quality ;  ornament- 
a  haute  voix  [Fr.],  Aloud, 
a  huis  ClOS  [Fr.],  With  closed  doors,  secretly. 

aide-toi,  et  le  Ciel  t'aidera  [Fr.],  Help  your- 
self, and  Heaven  will  help  you. 

a  1'abandon  [Fr.],  Disregarded,  uncared  for. 

a  la  belle  ^toile  [French],  Under  the  canopy  of 
heaven ;  in  the  open  air. 

a  la  bonne  heure  [Fr.],  Well-timed,  in  good 
time ;  favorably. 

a  1'abrl  [Fr.],  Under  shelter. 

alacampagne  [Fr.],  In  the  country. 

a  la  carte  [Fr.],  By  the  card. 

a  la  de'robee  [Fr.],  Stealthily. 

a  la  Francaise  [Fr.],  In  French  fashion. 

a  la  mode  [Fr.],  In  the  fashion ;  according  to  the 
custom  or  fashion. 

a  la  Tartuffe  [Fr.],  Like  Tartuffn,  the  hero  of 
Moliere's  Tartnfff,  hence  hypocritically. 

albuonvino  non  bisogna  fraaca  [It.],  Good 
wine  needs  no  bush. 

a  1'envi  [Fr.],  With  emulation. 

alere  flammam  [Lat.],  To  feed  the  flame. 

al  fresco  [It.],  Pn  the  open  air. 

a  1'improviste  [Fr.],  Unawares,  on  a  sudden. 

allez-TOUS  en  [Fr.],  Away  with  you,  be  off. 

alloi  kamon,  alloi  onanto  [<ir. I,  Some  toil, 
others  reap  the  advantage. 

allons  [Fr.],  Come  on. 

al  piu  [It.l,  At  most. 

alter  ego  [Lat.],  Another  self. 

alter  idem  [Lat.],  Another,  exactly  similar. 

alter  ipse  amlcus  [Lat.],  A  friend  is  another 
self. 

alterum  tantum  [Lat.],  As  much  more. 
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a  main  arme'e  [Fr.],  By  force  of  arms. 

amantium  irae  amoris  integratio  [Lat.],  (Ter- 
ence :  Andria,  III.  vi.  23),  Lovers'  quarrels  are  the 
renewing  of  love. 

amar  y  saber  no  puede  ser  [Sp.],  No  one  can 
love  and  be  wise  at  tlio  sam<i  time. 

amaximis  ad  minima  [Lat.],  From  the  greatest 
to  the  least. 

ame  de  boue  [Fr.]  (lit.,  soul  of  mud),  A  base- 
minded  person. 

amende  honorable  [Fr.],  Fit  reparation ;  a  sat- 
isfactory apology. 

a  merveille  [Fr.],  Marvelously,  extraordinarily. 

arnicus  human!  generis  [Lat.],  A  friend  of  the 
human  race. 

amicus  usque  ad  aras  [Lat.].  A  friend  even  to 
the  altar  (of  sacrifice),  i.  e.,  to  the  last  extremity. 

ami  du  cour  [Fr.J  (lit.,  a  friend  of  the  court),  A 
false  friend ;  one  who  is  not  to  be  depended  on. 

amor  patriSQ  [Lat.],  Love  of  country ;  patriot- 
ism. 

amour  propre  [Fr.],  Vanity,  self-love. 

anangka  d'  oude  theoi  machontai  [Gr.]  (St- 
tnon.  viii.  20) ,  Not  even  the  gods  can  tight  against 
necessity. 

ancien  regime  [Fr.],  The  former  condition  of 
things. 

andron  epiphanon  pasa  ge  taphos  [Greek] 
(Thucyd.  ii.  43),  All  the  world  is  a  burial-place  for 
illustrious  men. 

aner  ho  pheugqn  kai  palin  machesetai  [Gr.], 
The  man  who  flies  shall  fight  again.  (A  line 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Demosthenes  as  an 
excuse  for  his  running  away  and  leaving  his  shield 
behind  him  at  the  battle  of  Cheronam,  B.  C.  338.  A 
couplet  to  the  same  effect  occurs  in  Hudibras, 
iii.  3.) 

anguis  in  herba  [Lat.],  A  snake  in  the  grass 
( Virg. :  Eel.  iii.  93) ;  a  false  friend ;  an  unforeseen 
danger. 

animo  et  fide  [Lat.],  Courageously  and  faith- 
fully. 

anno  setatis  suaa  [Lat.],  In  the  year  of  his  or 
her  age. 

anno  Christ!  [Lat.],  In  the  year  of  Christ.  [A.  C.] 

anno  humans  salutis  [Lat.],  In  the  year  of 
man's  redemption.  [A.  H.  SJ 

anno  salutis  [Lat.],  In  the  year  of  redemption. 
[A.  S.J 

anno  urbis  conditSB  [Lat.],  In  the  year  from  the 
time  the  city  (i.e.,  Rome)  was  built. 

annus  mirabilis  [Lat.],  A  year  of  wonders.  (Of- 
ten applied  in  English  History  to  the  year  1666, 
noteworthy  for  the  war  with  the  Dutch,  the  Plague, 
and  the  Great  Fire  of  London.  See  Dryden's  poem 
Annus  MirabilLs.) 

ante  bellum  [Lat.],  Before  tho  war. 

ante  lucem  [Lat.],  Before  daybreak. 

ante  meridiem  [Lat.],  Before  noon. 

a  outrance  [Fr.],  To  the  last  extremity.  A  duel 
ft  outrance  terminated  only  with  the  death  of  one 
of  the  combatants. 

a  pas  de  ge'ant  [Fr.],  With  a  giant's  stride. 

a  perte  de  vue  [Fr.],  Till  out  of  sight. 

a  peu  pres  [Fr.],  Nearly. 

a  pied  [Fr.],  On  foot. 

aplestos  pithOS  [Gr.l,  A  cask  that  will  never  fill ; 
an  endless  job.  The  allusion  is  to  tho  Danaldes, 
who,  for  the  murder  of  their  husbands,  were  con- 
demned to  draw  water  in  sieves. 

a  point  [French],  Just  in  time ;  exactly ;  exactly 
right. 

a  posse  ad  esse  [Lat.],  From  possibility  to  real- 
ity. 

a  posteriori  [Latin],  From  what  follows.  [See 
def.  in  ENCYC.  DICT.] 


Phrases  and  Quotations 

argumentum  ad  crumenam  [Latin],  (An  argu- 
ment to  the  purse),  An  appeal  to  one's  interests. 

argumentum  ad  invidiam  [Latin],  (An  argu- 
ment to  envy),  An  appeal  to  low  passions. 

argumentum  adjudicium  [Lat.],  An  argument 
appealing  to  the  judgment. 

argumentum  baculinum  [Lat.],  The  argument 
of  the  cudgel ;  an  appeal  to  force. 

ariston  men  hudor  [fir.].  (Find.:  Olymp.  i.  l.), 
Water  is  tho  chief  of  the  elements — i.  e.,  as  being 
the  origin  of  all  things.  In  thoTheogonyof  Hesiod, 
Oceanus  and  Thetis  are  regarded  as  the  parents  of 
all  tho  deities  who  presided  over  Nature. 

ariston  metron  [Gr.].    [METROS  ARISTOX.] 
.  arriere  pense'e  [Fr.],  Mental  reservation;  un- 
avowed  purpose. 

ars  est  celare  ai  tern  [Lat.],  True  art  is  to  con- 
ceal art. 

ars  longa,  vita  brevis  [Lat.],  Art  is  long,  life  ia 
short. 

artium  magister  [Lat.],  Master  of  Arts. 

asiuus  ad  lyram  [Lat.]  (lit.,  an  ass  at  the  lyre), 
An  awkward  fellow. 

at  spes  non  iracta  [Latin],  But  hope  is  not  yet 
crushed. 

a  tort  et  a  travers  [Fr.],  At  random. 

au  bout  de  son  Latin  [Fr.],  At  the  end  of  his 
Latin  ;  to  the  extent  of  his  Knowledge. 

au  contraire  [Fr.],  On  tho  contrary. 

au  courant  [Fr.],  Well  acquainted  with ;  posted 
up  in. 

au  de^espoir  [Fr.],  In  despair. 

audi  alteram  partem  [Latin],  Hear  the  other 
side. 

au  fait  [Fr.],  Expert. 

aupis  aller  [Fr.J,  At  the  very  worst. 

aurea  mediocritas  [Lat.],  The  golden  mean. 

au  reste  [Fr.],  As  for  the  rest. 

au  revoir  [Fr.],  Till  we  meet  again. 

aussitdt  dit,  aussitot  fait  [Fr.],  No  sooner 
said  than  done. 

autant  d'hpmmes,  autant  d'avis  [Fr.],  Many 
men,  many  minds.  [QuoT  HOMINES,  cfecT] 

aut  Caesar  aut  nullus  [Lat.],  Either  Caesar  or 
nobody;  either  in  the  first  place  or  nowhere.  (Cf. 
Suet.,  i.  79.) 

aut  vincere  aut  mori  [Lat.],  To  conquer  or  die ; 
death  or  victory. 

aux  armes  [Fr.],  To  arms. 

auxilium  ab  alto  [Lat.],  Help  from  on  high. 

avant  propos  [Fr.],  Preface ;  introductory  mat- 
ter. 

a  verbis  ad  verbera  [Latin],  From  words  to 
blows. 

avlto  viret  honore  [Lat.],  He  nourishes  on  the 
honors  of  his  ancestors. 

a  V0lont6  [Fr.],  At  pleasure. 

a  vostra  salute  [It.],  To  your  health. 

a  votre  sante  [Fr.],  To  your  health. 

a  vuestra  salud  [Sp.],  To  your  health. 


bona  fides  [Lat.],  Good  faith. 

bon  ami  [Fr.],  Good  friend. 

bon  gre',  mal  gre'  [Fr.],  With  good  or  bad  grace ; 
willing  or  rmvilfing. 

bonhommie  [Fr.],  Good-nature. 

bon  jour  [Fr.],  Good  day,  good  morning. 

bonne  et  belle  [Fr.],  Good  and  handsome.  (Of 
a  woman.) 

bonne  foi  [Fr.],  Good  faith. 

brevet^  [Fr.],  Patented. 

brevi  manu  [Lat.],  (With  a  short  hand),  Off- 
hand, extempore,  summarily. 

brevis  esse  labor o  !  obscurus  flo  [Lat.]  (Hnr.: 
De  Arte  Pvet.,'£>,  26),  If  I  labor  to  be  brief ,  i  become 
obscure. 

butte  [Fr.],  An  abrupt  elevation,  not  so  liisrh  as 
a  mountain,  and  yet  too  high  to  be  called  a  hill. 


B. 


ballon  d'essai  [Fr.],  A  balloon  sent  up  to  test 
the  direction  of  air-currents ;  hence,  anything  said 
or  done  to  gauge  public  feeling  on  any  question. 

bas  bleu  [Fr.],  A  blue  stocking;  a  woman  who 
seeks  a  reputation  for  learning. 

beats  memoriae  [Lat.],  Of  blessed  memory. 

beaux  esprits  [Fr.],  Men  of  wit  or  genius. 

bel  esprit  [Fr.],  A  wit,  a  genius. 

bella!  hprrida  bella  [Lat.]  (Virg.:  Mn.  vi.  86), 
War!  horrid  war. 


a  prima  vista  [It],  At  the  first  glance  matribus  detestata  [Lat.]  (Hor.,  I.  i.e. 

a  priori  [Latin],  From  what  goes  before.     [See    7)   War,  so  detested  by  mothers. 
def.  in  ENCYC.  DICT.] 

a  propos  de  bottes  [Fr.]  (lit. Apropos  in  boots), 
•without  rhyme  or  reason  ;  foreign  to  the  subject  or 


purpose.  Applied  to  any  absurd  collocation  of  sub- 
jects or  ideas. 

a  propos  derien  [Fr.]  (lit.,  a  propos  to  nothing), 
Motiveless ;  for  nothing  at  all. 

arbiter  elegantiarum  [Latin],  A  judge  or  au- 
thority in  matters  of  taste.  (Ct.Tatrttut:  Ann.  xvi. 
18.) 

arcana  coelestia  [Lat.],  Celestial  secrets. 

arcana  imperil  [Lat.],  State  secrets. 

ardentia  verba  [Latin],  Words  that  burn.  (Cf. 
Gray :  Prog,  of  Poesy,  III.  iii.  4.) 

argent  comptant  [Fr.],  Ready  money. 


bellum  interneclnum  [Lat.],  A  war  of  exterm- 
ination. 

benedetto  e  quel  male  che  vien  solo  [  Ital.], 
Blessed  is  the  misfortune  that  comes  alone. 

bene  orasse  est  bene  studuisse  [Lat.],  To  have 
studied  well  is  to  have  prayed  well. 

ben  trovato  [Ital.],  Well  invented. 

bete  noire  (lit.,  a  black  beast)  [Fr.].  A  bugbear. 

bis  dat  qui  cito  dat  [Lat.],  Ho  gives  twice  who 
gives  quickly  or  opportunely. 

bis  peccare  in  bello  non  licet  [Lat.],  One  must 
not  blunder  twice  in  war. 

bis  pueri  senes  [Lat.],  Old  men  are  twice  boys. 

bona  fide  [Lat.],  In  good  faith. 


C. 


cadit  qusestio  [Lat.],  The  question  falls  to  the 
ground ;  there  is  no  discussion. 

caeca  est  invidia  [Lat.  ],  Envy  is  blind. 

csetera  desunt  [Lat.],  The  rest  is  wanting. 

cseteris  paribus  [Lat.],  Other  things  being 
equal. 

Candida  Pax  [Lat.],  (Ovid:  Art.  Amat.,  iii.  502), 
White-robed  Peace. 

cantabit  vacuus  cqrarn  latrone  viator  [Lat.], 
(Juv.,  x.  22).  The  penniless  traveler  will  sing  in  thai 
presence  of  the  highwayman ;  a  man  who  has  noth- 
ing has  nothing  to  lose. 

cantate  Domino  [Latin],  Sine  unto  the  Lord. 
(The  opening  words  of  many  Psalms.  Vulgate.) 

capitulum  [Lat.],  Head  ;  subdivision. 

captatio  benevolentise  [Lat.],  A  fawning  bene- 
fit. 

captus  nidore  culinse  [Lat.],  Captivated  by  the 
savor  of  the  kitchen. 

caput  [Lat.],  Head;  chapter. 

caput  mortuum  [Lat.],  Worthless  residue. 

carpe  diem  [Latin],  (Hor.,  I.  xi.  8.)  Usually 
explained,  according  to  popular  ideas  of  Epicurean, 
philosophy,  as=Enjoy  the  present  day  (cf/Wisd.  ii. 
6;  1  Cor.  xv.  82) ;  but  capable  of  a  higher  interpre- 
tation =  Seize  the  present  opportunity ;  improve 
time. 

castello  che  da  orecchia  si  vuolrenderel  It.]. 
Tho  fortress  that  parleys  soon  surrenders. 

casus  belli  [Lat.],  A  cause  justifying  war;  a 
ground  of  war. 

causa  sine  qua  non  [Lat.],  An  indispensable 
cause. 

cedant  armatogaeL Lat.] (Cicero:  De  OjT.,i.22), 
Let  arms  yield  to  tho  gown  ;  let  violence  give  place 
to  law. 

cela  va  sans  dire  [Fr.]  (That  goes  without  say- 
ing), Thatis  understood. 

ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute  [Fr.],  It 
is  only  the  first  step  that  is  difficult. 

c'est  a  dire  [Fr.],  That  is  to  say. 

c'est  une  autre  chose  [Fr.],  That  is  quite 
another  thing. 

chacun  a  son  gout  [Fr.],  Everyone  to  his  taste. 

cliacun  tire  de  son  cotfi  [Fr.],  Everyone  inclines 
to  his  own  side  or  party. 

chapelle  ardente  [Fr.],  The  chamber  where  a 
dead  body  lies  in  state. 

chef-d'oeuvre  [Fr.],  A  masterpiece. 

cliemiu.  de  fer  [Fr.]  (lit.,  iron  road),  A  railway. 

Chere  amie  [Fr.],  A  dear  (female)  friend,  a  lover. 

che  sara,  sara  [It.],  What  will  be,  will  be. 

cheval  de  bataille  [Fr.]  (lit.,  a  war-horse), 
Chief  dependence  or  support ;  one's  strong  point. 

chi  tape  cpnfessa  [It.],  Ho  who  keeps  silent 
admits  his  guilt. 

chremat'  aner  [Gr.]  (Find.:  Isth.,  ii.  17),  Money 
makes  the  man. 

ci  git  [Fr.],  Here  lies.  (A  common  inscription  OD 
tombstones.) 

circuitus  verborum  [Lat.],  A  circumlocution. 

circulus  in  probando  [Lat.],  A  circle  in  the 
proof  ;  the  fallacy  of  using  the  conclusion  as  one  of 
the  premises  ;  a  vicious  circle. 

clarior  e  tenebris  [Lat.J,  Brighter  from  obscur- 
ity. 

clarum  et  venerabile  nomen  [Lat.],  An  illus- 
trious and  venerable  name. 

COgitO,  ergo  sum  [Lat.j,  I  think,  therefore  I 
exist.  [CARTESIANISM,  in  ENCYC.  DICT.] 


comitas  inter  gentes  [Lat.],  Comity  between 
nations. 

comme  11  faut  [Fr.],  Proper,  as  it  should  be. 

commune  bonum  [Lat.],  A  common  goml. 

communibus  annis  [Lat.],  On  the  annual  aver- 
age ;  cue  yi'arwitli  another. 

communi  consensu  [Lat],  By  common  consent, 

compagnon  de  voyage  [Fr.],  A  traveling  com- 
panion. 

compte  rendu  [Fr.],  An  account  rendered,  a  re- 
port. 

conamore  [It.],  With  affection,  very  earnestly. 

coacours  [Fr.],  Competition  for,  or  as  for,  a  prize. 

con  diligenza  [It.],  With  diligence. 

condltio  sine  qua  non  [Lat.],  An  indispensable 
condition. 

con  dolore  [It,],  With  grief ;  sadly. 

conjunctls  viribus  [Lat. J,  With  united  powers. 

consellde  famille  [Fr.],Afamily  council  or  con- 
sultation. 

conseil  d'etat  [Fr.],  A  council  of  state,  a  privy 
council. 


Classical  and  Modern  Languages. 

creta  an  carbone  notandam  [Latin]  (Adapted 
from  Hor. :  Hat.  II.  iii.,  246),  To  bo  marked  with 
chalk  or  charcoal.  (The  Romans  marked  lucky 
days  with  white  and  unlucky  ones  with  black.) 

crux  [Latin],  A  cross,  a  difficulty,  a  stumbling- 
block,  a  puzzle ;  e.g.,  crux  criticorum,  crux  mathe- 
maticnrum,  crus  medicorum,  The  puzzle  of  critics, 
mathematicians,  physicians. 

cucullus  non  facit  monachum  [Lat.],Thecowl 
does  not  make  the  monk ;  Don't  trust  to  appear- 
ances. 
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Applied  ironically  to  an  immature  literary  produc- 
tion, iu  which  vnry  many  subjects  are  treated.  Ihc 
charge  of  having  written  a  treatise,  De  omnibus 


cul  Fortuna  ipsacedit  [Latin], To  whom  For. 
tune  herself  yields. 

culpam  prena  premit  comes  [Latin]  (Hor., 
IV.  v.  24.),  Punishment  follows  hard  on  crime. 

cum  bona  venia  [Lat.],  With  generous  permis- 


Deomonente  [Lat.],  God  giving  warning. 

Deo,  non  fortuna  [Latin],  From  God,  not  from 
Chance. 

Deo  volente  [Lat.],  God  willing. 

deprofundis  [Latin],  Out  of  the  depths.  (The 
first  words  of  Ps.  cxxix.—  Vulg.) 

dernier  ressort  [Fr.],  The  last  resource. 

desagr^ment  [Fr.],  Something  disagreeable  or 
unpleasant. 

desideratum  [Lat.],  Anything  desired. 


*,uui  grano,  cum  grano  sails  [Latin],  With  a 
grain  of  salt ;  with  some  allowance  or  modification. 

cum  privilegio  [Lat.],  With  privilege. 

cum  tacent,  clamant  [Latin]  (Cicero:  In  Cat., 
i.  8.),  Although  they  keep  silence,  they  cry  aloud; 


consilio  et  animis  [Lat.],  By  wisdom  and  cour 
age. 

consilio  et  prudentia  [Lat.],  By  wisdom  and 
prudence. 

constantia  et  virtate  [Lat.],  By  constancy  and 
virtue. 

consuetude  pro  lege  servatur  [Lat.],  Custom 
is  held  as  la\y.  (The  English  common  law  is  based 
on  immemorial  usage.) 

COnsulePlancofLat.]  (ffor.,111.  xiv.  28),  When 
Plancus  was  consul ;  in  my  younger  days.  (At  toe 
time  to  which  Horace  refers  he  was  about  twenty- 
four  years  old.) 

contra  bonos  mores  [Lat.],  Contrary  to  good 
morals. 

cdpla  verborum  [Lat.],  A  plentiful  supply  of 
words  ;  flow  of  language. 

coram  nobis  [Lat.],  In  our  presence. 

coram  non  judice  [Lat.],  Before  a  person  who  is 
not  a  judge ;  not  before  the  proper  tribunal. 

cordon  sanitaire  [Fr.],  A  line  of  sentries  to  pre- 
vent, as  far  as  possible,  the  spread  of  contagion  or 
pestilence.  Used  also  of  other  precautionary  meas- 
ures. 

COUP  [Fr.],  A  stroke. 

coup  de  grace  [Fr.],  A  finishing  stroke.  (For- 
merly applied  to  the  fatal  blow  by  which  the  exe- 
cutioner put  an  end  to  the  torments  of  a  culprit 
broken  on  the  wheel.) 

coup  de  main  [Fr.],  A  sudden  attack,  enterprise, 
or  undertaking. 

coup  de  maitre  [Fr.],  A  master-stroke. 

coup  de  pied  [Fr.],  A  kick. 

coup  de  plume  [Fr.],  A  literary  attack. 

coup  de  soleil  [Fr.],  A  sunstroke. 

COUP  d'essai  [Fr.],  A  first  attempt. 

coup  d'etat  [Fr.],  A  stroke  of  state  policy ;  a  sud- 


currente  calamo  [Latin],  With  a  running  pen; 
off-hand. 


D. 


da  locum  melioribus  [Lat.],  Terence :  Phormio, 
III.  ii.  87),  Give  place  to  your  betters  (cf.  Luke 
xiv.  8). 

dame  d'honneur  [Fr.],  A  maid  of  honor. 

damnant  quod  non  intelligunt  [Lat.],  They 
condemn  what  they  do  not  understand. 

dare  pondus  f  ump  [Lat.]  (Pen.,  v.  20),  To  give 
weight  to  smoke ;  to  impart  value  to  that  which  is 
worthless ;  to  attach  importance  to  trifles. 

data  et  accepta  [Lat.],  Expenses  and  receipts. 

date  obolum  Belisarlo  [Lat.],  Give  an  obolus 
to  Belisarius.  It  is  said  that  this  general,  when  old 
and  blind,  was  neglected  by  Justinian,  and  obliged 
to  beg.  Gibbon  (Decline,  ch.  xliii.)  treats  the  story 
as  a  fable. 

Davus  sum,  non  (Edipus  [Lat.].  (Terence:  An- 
dria,  I.  ii.  23),  1  am  Davus,  not  CEdipus.  [SPHINX, 
II.  1.]  I  am  no  conjurer;  I  am  a  bad  hand  at 
riddles. 

debito  Justitlse  [Lat.],  By  debt  due  justice. 

de  bonne  augure  [Fr.],  Of  good  omen. 

de  bonne  grace  [Fr.],  With  good  will,  willingly. 

deceptio  vlsus  [Lat.],  An  optical  illusion. 

decori  decus  addit  avito  [Lat.],  He  adds  honor 
to  the  ancestral  honors. 

de  die  in  diem  [Lat.],  From  day  to  day. 

degage  [Fr.],  Free,  easy,  without  constraint 


de  gaiete  de  coeur  [Fr.],  In  sport,  sportively. 

coupaetat|±r.j,  AstroKeoistarepoiicy;asuu-       de    gustlbus   non   est   disputandum   [Lat.], 
den  and  decisive  blow,  usually  inflicted  by  uncon-    There  is  no  disputing  about  tastes. 
stitutional  means.  Dei  gratia  [Lat.],  By  the  grace  of  God. 

coup  de theatre  [Fr.J,  A  theatrical  effect. 

COUP  d'OJil  [Fr.],  A  rapid  glance. 

courage  sans  peur  [Fr.],  Fearless  courage. 

crambe  repetlta  [Lat.]  (Juv.,  vii.  154),  Cabbage 
warmed  up  a  second  time  ;  hence  used  proverbially 
for  any  tedious  repetition  of  a  truism,  an  old  story, 


&c. 

credat  Judseus  Apella  [Lat.]  (Hor.:  Sat.  I.  v. 
100),  Let  the  (superstitious)  Jew  Apella  believe  it ; 
tell  that  to  the  marines. 

credo  quod  habes,  et  habes  [Lat.],  Believe  that 
you  have  it,  and  you  have  it. 

credo,  qula  absurdum  [Lat.],  Corrupted  from 
a  passage  in  Tertullian,"  Etmortuus  est  Dei  films; 

P' 

res- 

Cfti.....  .    ,. 

(Notes  and  Qu< 

credula  res  amor  est  [Lat.],  Love  is  ready  to 
believe. 

crescit  amor  minimi,  quantum  ipsa  pecunia 
crescit  [Lat.],  (Juv.,  xiv.  139),  The  lovo  of  money 
grows  as  our  wealth  increases. 

crescit  eundo  [Latin],  It  increases  as  it  goes. 

[VlRES  ACQTJIRIT  ECNDO.] 

crescit  sub  pondere  virtus  [Latin],  Virtue  in- 
creases under  every  oppression. 


de  jure  [Lat.],  By  the  law ;  by  right. 

de  lana  caprlna  [Lat.]  (Hnr.:  Ep.  I.  xviii.  15), 
About  goat's  wool ;  hence  about  any  worthless  ob- 
ject. 

delenda  est  Carthago  [Lat.],  Carthage  must  be 
utterly  destroyed.  (A  phrase  with  which  Cato  the 
Elder  urged  the  Roman  people  to  the  destruction 
of  Carthage,  which  he  looked  on  as  a  dangerous 
rival  to  Rome.) 

de  mal  en  pis  [Fr.],  From  bad  to  worse. 

T"°  ^  *** 


gruous  style.) 

desipere  in  loco  [Lat.].  [DULCE  EST  DESIPERE, 
etc.] 

desunt  csetera  [Lat.].    [CJETEKA  DESCNT.] 
di  buona  volonta sta  pieno  1'inferno  [It.],  Hell 
is  full  of  good  intentions. 

Dieu  est  toujours  pour  les  plus  gros  batail- 
lons  I  Fr.],  Gou  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  largest 
battalions ;  the  largest  army  has  the  best  chance. 
Dieu  et  mon  droit  [Fr.],  God  and  my  right. 
Dieu  vous  garde  [Fr.],  God  protect  you. 
di  grado  in  grado  [It.],  Gradually, 
dii  maiorum  gentium  [Lat.],  The  gods  of  the 
superior  houses  ;  the  twelve  superior  gods, 
dii  penates  [Lat.],  Household  gods. 
Dios  me  libre  de  hombre  de  un  libro  [Sp.],  God 
deliver  me  from  a  man  of  one  book. 
di  salto  [It.],  By  leaps. 

disjecta  membra  [Lat.]  (Altered  from  Hor.: 
Sat.  1.  iv.  62),  Scattered  remains. 

dis  krambe  thanatos  [Greek],  Cabbage  twice 
eaten,  is  death ;  repetition  is  tedious.  [CRAMBE 
KEPETITA.] 

di  tutti  novello  par  bello  [It.],  Everything  now 
seems  beautiful. 

docendo  discimus  [Lat.],  We  learn  by  teaching. 
dolee  cose  a  vedere,  e  dole!  ingannl  [Hal.], 
Things  sweet  to  see,  and  sweet  deceptions. 
dolce  far  niente  [It.],  Sweet  idleness. 
Domlnus  vobiscum  [Latin],  The  Lord  be  with 
you.    (The  words  in  which  the  priest  blesses  tho 
people  in  the  Roman  Church.) 

domus  et  placens  uxor  [Lat.]  (Hor.,  II.  xiv.  21, 
22),  Home  and  the  good  wife. 
dorer  la  pilule  [Fr.],  To  gild  the  pill. 
do  ut  des  [Lat.],  I  give  that  you  may  give;  the 
principle  of  reciprocity. 

dramatis  persona  [Lat.],  Characters  repre- 
sented in  a  drama. 

dulce  domum  [Lat.],  Sweet  home.  (The  burden 
of  the  breaking-up  song  of  the  boys  of  Winchester 
School,  England.) 

dulce  est  desipere  in  loco  [Lat.]  (Hor.,  IV.  xii. 
28),  It  is  pleasant  to  play  tho  fool  at  times  (cf. 
Eccles.  iii.  4) . 

dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori  [Lat.] 
(Hor.,  III.  ii.  13),  It  is  sweet  and  glorious  to  die. 
for  one's  country. 

dum  spiro  spero  [Lat,],  W'hilo  I  breathe,  I  hope. 

dum  vivimus,   vivamus  [Lat.],   Let   us   live 

while  we  live ;    i.  e.,  Let  us  enjoy  life.    [CARPE. 

DIEM.] 

duos  qui  sequitur  lepores,  neutrum  capit 
[Lat.],  He  who  pursues  two  hares,  catches  neither. 

durante  beneplacito  [Lat.],  During  good  pleas- 
ure. 

durante  vita  [Lat.],  During  life. 


de  mortuls  nil  nisi  bonum  [Lat.],  Let  nothing 
bo  said  of  the  dead  but  what  is  good. 


de  nihllo  nihll,  in  nihilum  nil  posse  revert! 


E. 


de  novo  [Lat.]  Anew. 

Deo  adjuvante,  non  timendum  [Latin],  With 
tho  help  of  God,  there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of. 

Deo  duce  [Lat.],  With  God  for  a  leader. 

Deo  favente  [Lat.],  With  the  favor  of  God. 

Deo  gratias  [Lat.],  Thanks  be  to  God.   [D.  G.] 

Deo  Juvante  [Lat.],  With  the  help  of  God. 

de  omnibus  rebus,  et  quibusdam  aliis  [Lat.], 
About  everything,  and  something  more  besides. 


eau  bSnlte  de  cour  [Fr.],  The  blessing  of  the 
court ;  doubtful  promises. 

eau  de  cologne  [Fr.],  Cologne  water. 

eau  de  lavande  [Fr.],  Lavender  water. 

eau  de  vie  [Fr.],  Water  of  life ;  generally  applied 
to  brandy. 

ebauche  [Fr.],  A  first  or  rough  sketch. 

ebranlement  [Fr.],  Intense  agitation ;  violence ; 
shock. 

e  cattivo  vento  che  non  e  buono  per  qualcuno 
[It.],  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 

ecce  homo  [Latin.],  Behold  the  man— used  spe- 
cially of  any  picture  representing  tho  Savior  given 
up  to  the  people  by  Pilate. 
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eccesrgnum  [Lat.],  Behold  the  sign. 
6cole  de  droit  [Fr.],  School  of  law. 
ecole  de  medecine  [Fr.],  School  of  medicine, 
ecole  militaire  [Fr.],  A  military  school. 

ecole  polytecnnique  [French],  A  polytechnic 
school. 

e  contrario  [Lat.],  On  the  contrary, 
edition  de  luxe  [French],  A  costly  or  luxurious 
edition  of  a  book,  handsomely  bound,  usually  illus- 


Phrases  and  Quotations 

esprit  fort  [Fr.],  A  freethinker;  a  Sold  investi- 
gator. 

est  modus  in  rebus  [Lat.l  (HOT.:  SaM.  i.  106), 
Tiiere  is  a  middle  course  in  all  things. 


experto  crede  [  Lat.],  Believe  an  expert  or  ono 
Who  has  had  experience. 


expertus  [Lat.],  An  expert. 

expertus  metuit  [Latin],  Being  experienced,  he 
esto  quod  esse  videris  [Lat.],  Be  what  you  seem    has  f.  ai>. 


etan,  e  epi  tan  [Gr.],  Either  this,  or  upon  this; 
either  bring  this  back,  or  bo  brought  home,  dead, 
upon  it.    The  words  of  a  Spartan  mother  when  she 
gave  a  shield  to  her  son  going  on  military  service, 
etats  ge'neraux  [Fr.],  The  States  General, 
et  caetera  [Lat.],  And  the  rest, 
et  cum  spiritu  tuo  [Lat.].  And  with  thy  spirit, 
et  hoc  genus  omne,  et  id  genus  omne  ( Lat.]. 

ego  et  rex  meus  [Lat.],  My  king  and  I.    (An  ex-    an(l  everything  of  the  same  kind.  [!D  GKXVS  O.HXE.] 

unjustly       et  id  genus  omne  [Lat.],  And  everything  of  the 
,  as  if  he    sort.    [ID  GENUS  OMXE.] 

et  sequentes,  et  sequentia  [Lat.],  And  those 


t  rated. 

e  flamma  cibum  petere  [Lat.]  (Terence:  Eun., 
III.  n.  38),  To  seek  food  from  the  flames;  to  pick 
the  remnants  of  food  from  the  funeral  pyre ;  to  be 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 


.   „,  and 

made  the  subject  of  a  charge  against  him, 
had  written,  "I  and  my  King." 


eheu!  fugaces  labuntur  anni  [Lat.]  (Hor.,  II.    that  folfow.~ 
xiv.  1,  2),    Alas !  our  fleeting  years  pass  away. 


et  sic  de  cseteris  [Lat.],  And  so  of  the  rest. 


et  sic  de  similibus  [Lat.],  And  so  of  similar 
things. 

9t  tu,  Brute!  [Lat.],   And   thou   also,  Brutus. 


And  you,  too,  my  son? 


elapso  tempore  [Lat.],  The  time  having  elapsed, 
eloge  [Fr.],  An  eulogy  over  the  dead, 
e'loignement  [Fr.],  Estrangement. 
en  ami  [Fr.],  As  a  friend, 
en  arriere  [Fr.],  In  the  rear,  behind, 
en  attendant  [Fr.],  In  the  meantime, 
en  avant  [Fr.],  Forward, 
en  badinant  [Fr.],  In  sport,  jestingly. 
en  cueros,  en  cueros  vivos  [Sp.],  Naked;  with- 
out clothing. 

ende  gut,  alles  gut  [Ger.],  All's  well  that  ends 
well. 

en  deshabille  [Fr.],  In  undress ;  in  one's  true 
colors. 

en  Dieu  est  ma  fiance  [Fr.],  My  trust  is  in  God. 
en  Dieu  est  tout  [Fr.],  In  God  are  all  things, 
en  effet  [Fr.],  Substantially,  really,  in  effect, 
en  famille  [Fr.],  With  one's  family ;  at  home, 
enfant  gate1  [Fr.],  A  spoiled  child. 

enfants  perdus  [Fr.]  (lit.,  lost  children),  A  for- 
lorn hope, 

enfant  trouve'  [Fr.],  A  foundling. 

enflu  [Fr.],  In  short,  finally,  at  last. 

en  grande  tenue  [Fr.],  In  full  official,  or  even- 
ing dress. 

en  nyktl  boule  [Gr.],  In  the  night  there  is  coun- 
sel ;  sleep  on  it. 

en  oino  aletheia  [Gr.],  In  wine  there  is  truth. 

[IS  VINO  VEKITAb.] 

en  plein  jour  [Fr.],  In  open  day. 

^en  queue  [Fr.],  Immediately  after;  in  the  rear. 
Used  especially  of  persons  waiting  in  line,  as  at  the 
door  of  a  theater,  at  the  ticket  office  of  a  railway 
station,  &c. 

en  rapport  [Fr.],  In  harmony,  relation,  or  agree- 
ment. 

en  regie  [Fr.].  Regular,  regularly,  in  order. 

en  revanche  [Fr.],  In  return  ;  as  acomponsation 
for. 

en  route  [Fr.],  On  the  way. 

en  suite  [Fr.],  In  company,  in  a  set. 

entente  cordiale  [Fr.],  A  good  understanding,    o,S^PlS  SUnt  °dl°Sa   [Latln]' 
especially  between  two  States. 

entourage  [Fr.],  Surroundings. 

entre  deux  feux  [Fr.],  Between  two  fires. 


explicite  [Lat.],  Explicitly. 
expose  [Fr.],  An  exposition ;  an  explanation. 
ex  post  facto  [Lat.],  After  the  deed, 
expressis  verbis  [Lat.],  In  express  words. 
ex  professo  [Lat.],  Professedly. 

ex  propriis  [Lat.],  From  one's  own  means  or 
resource. 

ex  quocunque  capite  [Lat.],  For  whatever  rea- 
son. 

ex  tacito  [Lat.],  By  implication :  tacitly. 

ex  tempore  [Lat.],  On  the  instant ;  without  prep- 
aration. 

extinctus  amabitur  idem  [Lat. 1,  Though  dead 
he  will  yet  be  loved. 


extrait  [Fr.],  Extract. 

extra  muros  [Lat.],  Beyond  the  walls. 

-.   -_. ,_ Jf ,.,, .„„.       extra  ordinem  [Lat.],  Not  usual;  outside  the 

(Usually  given  as  the  last  words  of  Julius  Ciesar,    common  run  of  events. 

when  he  saw   Brutus  among   his   murderers;   cf.       ex  ungue  leonem  [Lat.],  By  his  claws  the  lion 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Caesar,  m.  1.)    According  to  Sue- 

tonius  (i.  8_2),  his  dying  exclamation,  as  ho  saw 

Brutus  coming  to  attack  him,  was  kai  su  teknon? 


la  known 

ex  nno  disce  omnes  [Lat.],  From  one  learn  all ; 


from  a  sample  iudge  of  the  lot. 
ex  USU  [Lat.],  From,  or  by,  use. 

ex  vi  termini  [Lat.],  By  the  force  of  the  terms  or 
phraseology. 

ex  VOtO  [Lat.],  According  to  vow. 


F. 


ex  abrupto  [Lat.],  With  abruptness. 

ex  abundantia  [Lat.],  Out  of  the  abundance. 

ex  adverse  [Lat.],  From  the  opposite  side.  ' 

ex  aequo  et  bono  [Lat.],  According  to  what  is 
right  and  good.  faber  quisque  fortunsB  SUSB  [Lat.]  (Anpius,  in 

ex  animo  [Lat.],  Heartily;  from  the  heart  or    Sail.:  De  Repub.  Vrdin.  i.),  Every  man  is  the  archi- 
soul.  tect   of  his   own   fortune;  hence,  faber  fortunje 

ex  auctpritate  mini  commissa  [Lat.],  By  the   " 
authority  intrusted  to  me. 


susa= a  self-made  man. 


ex  beneplacito  [Lat.],  At  pleasure. 

ex  capite  [Lat  ],  From  the  head,  from  memory. 

ex  cathedra  [Lat.],  From  the  chair;  with  au- 
thority ;  by  virtue  of  office— originally  used  with 
reference  to  the  decisions  of  those  high  in  authority. 

excelsior  [Lat.],  Higher. 

exceptio  probat  regulam  [Lat.],  The  exception 
proves  the  rule. 


fasces  populi,  faex  populi,  [Lat.],  The  scum  of 
the  population. 

facies  non  omnibus  una  [Lat.],  All  men  have 
not  the  same  countenance. 

facile  est  inventis  addere  [Lat.],  It  is  easy  to 
aj  *~   >ld  inventions. 


exceptis  excipiendis  [Lat.],  Exceptions  being 
taken. 
excerpta  [Lat.],  Extracts. 

ex  concesso  [Lat.],  From  what  is  conceded  or 
admitted. 

excuderunt  [Lat.J,  They  made  it. 
excudit  [Lat.],  He  made  it. 
ex  curia  [Lat.],  Out  of  court. 
ex  delicto  [Lat.],  From  the  crime  or  dereliction, 
ex  dono  [Lat.],  By  the  gift, 
exegi  monumentum  sere  perennius  [Lat.],  I 
have  erected  a  monument  more  enduring  than  brass. 


exempli  gratia  [Lat.],  An  example  given ;  by  way 
of  illustration. 


eutre  deux  vins  [Fr.],  (lit.,  between  two  wines), 
Half-drunk. 

entre  nous  [Fr.],  Between  ourselves;  in  confi- 
dence. 

entrepot  [Fr.],  A  warehouse  or  depot  of  storage. 

entreprenant  [Fr.],  Enterprising. 

entre-sol  [Fr.],  An  intermediate  between  the 
basement  or  ground  floor  and  the  second  story. 

en  verit4  [Frf],  In  truth,  really. 
CO  anlmo  [Lat.],  With  that  design, 
eo  nomine  [Lat.],  By  that  name. 

e  pluribus  unum  [Latin],  One  out  of,  or  com- 
posed of,  many.  (The  motto  of  the  United  States 
of  America.) 

epulis  accumbere'dlvum  [Lat.]  (Virg.:  JEn.i. 
79)t  To  sit  down  at  the  banquets  of  the  go'ds. 

e  re  nata  [Lat.],  According  to  the  exigency. 

esse  quam  videri  [Lat.],  To  be,  rather  than  to 
seem. 

esprit  de  corps  [Fr.],  The  animating  spirit  of  a 
collective  body  of  persons,  e.  g.t  of  a  regiment,  the 
bar,  the  clergy,  &c. 

esprit  des  lois  [Fr.],  Spirit  of  the  laws. 

esprit  follet  [Fr.],  A  ghost,  a  wraith. 


exeunt  [Lat.],  They  go  out. 
exeunt  omnes  [Lat.],  All  go  out. 
ex  facto  Jus  oritur  [Lat.],  From  the  fact  springs 
the  law. 

exigeant  [Fr.],  Exacting, 
exit  [Lat.],  He  goes  out. 

exitus  acta  probat  [Lat.],  The  event  justifies  the 
deed. 

ex  rnera  gratia  [Lat.],  Through  mere  favor. 

ex  mero  motu  [Lat.],  Of  his  own  motion  or  will. 

ex  more  [Lat.],  According  to  custom. 

ex  necessitate  rei  [Lat.],  From  the  necessity  of 
the  case. 

ex  nihilO  nihil  fit  [Latin],  From,  or  out   of, 
nothing,  nothing  is  or  can  bo  made, 
ex  Offlclo  [Lat.],  By  virtue  of  office. 

ex  opere  operate  [Lat.],  By  outward  works  or 
deeds. 

ex  parte  [Lat.],  On  one  side  only ;  biased. 

ex  pede  Herculem  [Latin],  From  the  foot  we 
recognize  Hercules ;  that  is,  we  judge  of  a  whole 
from  a  part. 

experientia  docet  stultos  [Latin],  Experience 
instructs  fools. 

experlmentum  crucls  [Lat.],  The  experiment  of 
the  cross ;  a  crucial  test. 


facile  princeps  [Lat.],  Admittedly  preeminent, 
facilis  est  descensus  Averni  [Lat.],  Descent  to 
Avernus  is  easy ;  the  road  to  ruin  is  easy. 

facit  indignatio  versus  [Lat.],  Indignation 
gives  birth  to  the  verses. 

facon  [Fr.],  Manner. 

fa$on  de  parler  [Fr.],  Manner  of  speaking. 

fac  simile  [Lat.],  An  exact  imitation. 

fac  totum  [Lat.],  Servant  of  all  work. 

fade  [Fr.],  Flat ;  stale ;  insipid. 

faineant  [Fr.],  Idle. 

faire  bonne  mine  [Fr.],  To  put  a  good  face  upon. 

faire  I'homme  d  importance  [Fr.],  To  play 
the  man  of  affairs. 

faire  mon  devoir  [Fr.],  To  do  my  duty, 
faire  sans  dire  [Fr.],  To  do  without  saying, 
fait  accompli  [Fr.],  An  accomplished  fact, 
falsl  crimen  [Lat.],  The  crime  of  falsification, 
fama  clamosa  [Lat.],  A  current  report. 

fama  semper  vivat  [Lat.],  May  his  fame  live 
forever. 

fantoccini  [It.],  A  puppet  show. 

fare,  fac  [Lat.],  Say,  do. 

far  niente  [It.],  Doing  nothing. 

fas  est  ab  hoste  docerl  [Lat.],  It  is  right  to 
learn  of  an  enemy. 

faste  [Fr.],  Display. 

fata  morgana  [It.],  Mirage. 

fata  obstant  [Lat.],  The  Fates  oppose. 

fata  viam  Invenlent  [Lat.],  The  Fates  will  find 
a  way. 

fauteuil  [Fr.],  An  easy-chair. 

faux  pas  [Fr.],  A  false  step. 

favete  linguis  [Lat.],  Favor  with  your  tongues; 
keep  silence. 

fax  mentis  Incendium  gloria?  [Lat.],  The  desire 
of  glory  fires  the  mind. 

fecit  [Lat.],  He  made  it ;— used  after  an  artist's 
name. 

felicitas  multos  habet  amicos  [Lat.],  Prosper- 
ity has  many  friends. 

feliciter  [Lat.],  Happily. 

felo  de  se  [Lat.],  One  who  commits  a  felony  on 
himself ;  a  suicide. 


femme  couverte  [Fr.],  A  married  woman. 

femme  de  cnambre  [Fr.],  A  chambermaid. 

femme  de  charge  [Fr.],  A  housekeeper. 

femme  galante  [Fr.J,  A  gay  woman  ;  a  prostitute. 

femme  sole  [Fr.],  A  woman  unmarried. 

fendre  un  cheveu  en  quatre  [Fr.],  To  split  a 
hair  in  four;  to  draw  a  fine  distinction. 

ferae  naturae  [Lat.],  Of  a  wild  nature;— used  of 
wild  beasts. 

ferme  orne'e  [Fr.],  A  decorated  farm. 

fermete  [Fr.],  Firmness. 

festina  lentd  [Lat.].  Hasten  slowly. 

fete  champe'tre  [Fr.],  A  festival  in  the  fields,  or 
rural  districts. 

fete  Dieu  [Fr.]  (The  feast  of  God),  The  Corpus 
Christ!  festival  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

feudejoie  [Fr.],  A  discharge  of  guns  expressive 
of  joy  ;  a  bonfire. 

feuilleton  [Fr.],  A  small  leaf;  the  portion  of  a 
newspaper  devoted  to  light,  entertaining  matter. 

feuxd'artiflce  [Fr.],  Artificial  fires;  fireworks. 

flat  experimentum  in  corpore  vili  [Lat.],  Let 
the  experiment  be  made  on  a  body  of  no  value. 

flat  justitia,  ruat  coelum  [Lat.],  Let  justice  be 
done,  though  the  heavens  fall. 

flat  lux  [Lat.],  Let  there  be  light. 

flde  et  amore  [Lat.],  By  faith  and  love. 

fide  et  fiducla  [Lat.],  By  faithfulness  and  trust. 

flde  et  fortitudine  [Lat.],  With  faith  and  cour- 
age. 

fldei  coticula  crux  [Lat.],  The  cross  is  the 
touchstone  of  faith. 

fldei  defensor  [Lat.],  Defender  of  the  faith. 

fldeli  certa  merces  [Lat.J,  The  faithful  are  cer- 
tain of  reward. 

fldeliter  [Lat.],  Faithfully. 

flde,  non  armis  [Lat.],  By  faith,  not  arms. 

flde,  sed  cui  vide  [Lat.J,  Trust,  but  see  whom. 

fldes  et  Justitia  [Lat.],  Fidelity  and  justice. 

fides  Funica  [Lat.],  Punic  faith ;  deceit. 

fldus  Achates  [Lat.],  Faithful  Achates ;  i.  e.,  a 
faithful  friend. 

fldus  et  audax  [Lat.],  Faithful  and  bold. 

fieri  facias  [Lat.],  A  legal  paper  authorizing  an 
execution  on  the  goods  of  a  debtor. 

fllius  nullius  [Lat.],  A  son  of  nobody. 

fllius  terrse  [Lat.]  (A  son  of  the  earth),  One  of 
low  birth. 

fllle  de  chambre  [Fr.],  A  chambermaid. 

flllede  jo!e[Fr.J,  A  woman  of  licentious  pleasure. 

fllle  d'honneur  [Fr.],  A  maid  of  honor. 

flls  [Fr.],  Son. 

fin  de  siecle  [Fr.],  The  end  of  the  century. 

flnem  respice  [Lat.l,  Look  to  the  end. 

finis  [Lat.],  The  end. 

finis  coronat  opus  [Lat.],  The  end  crowns  the 
work. 

flagrante  bello  [Lat.],  During  the  continuance 
of  hostilities. 

flagrante  dellcto  [Lat.],  In  the  commission  of 
the  fault  or  crime. 

flamma  fumo  est  proxima  [Latin]  (Plant.: 
Cure.  I.  i.  53),  Flame  is  akin  to  fire;  where  there's 
smoke  there's  fire. 

flecti,  non  frangl  [Lat.],  To  be  bent,  not  broken. 

flosculi  sententiarum  [Lat.],  Flowers  of  fine 
thoughts. 

flux  de  bouche  [Fr.],  Inordinate  flow  of  talk ; 
garrulity. 

foenum  habet  in  cornu  [Lat.]  (Hor.:  Sat.  I.  iv. 
35),  He  has  hay  on  his  horn  (the  mark  put  on  a  bull 
to  show  he  was  savage) ;  beware  of  him. 

fons  et  orlgo  malorum  [Lat.]  (Cf.  Flor.  iii.  6.), 
The  source  and  origin  of  our  miseries. 

fornensis  strepitua  [Lat.J,  The  clamor  of  the 
forum ;  "  Brawling  courts,  and  dusty  purlieus  of 
the  law."  (Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  Ixxxix.) 

forte  scutum  salus  ducum  [Lat.],  A  strong 
shield  is  the  safety  of  leaders. 

fortes  fortuna  Juvat  [Lat.]  (Terence:  Plwrmio, 
I.  iv.  26),  Fortune  favors  the  brave. 

fortiet  fldeli  nihil  difficile  [Lat,],  Nothing  is 
difficult  to  the  brave  and  faithful. 

fortiter  et  recte  [Lat.],  With  fortitude  and  rec- 
titude. 

fortiter,  fldeliter,  fellciter  [Latin],  Boldly, 
faithfully,  successfully. 

fortiter  in  re  [Lat.],  With  firmness  in  action. 

fortuna  favet  fatlus  [Latin],  Fortune  favors 
fools. 
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fortunse  filius  [Lat,]  (Hor.:  Sat.  II.  vi.  49),  A 
spoiled  child  of  Fortune. 

fra  Modesto  non  fu  mai  priore  [Ital.],  Friar 
Modest  never  became  prior. 

frangas,  non  flectes  [Lat,],  You  may  break  me, 
but  you  shall  not  bend  me. 

fraus  pia  [Lat.],  A  pious  fraud. 

froides  mains,  chaude  amour  [French],  Cold 
hands,  warm  heart. 

front  a  front  [Fr.],  Face  to  face. 

front!  nulla  fldes  [Lat,]  (Jur.,  ii.  8),  There  is  no 
trusting  the  features  ;  don  t  trust  to  appearances. 

fruges  consumere  nati  FLat.]  (Ilnr. :  Ep.,  I.  ii. 
27),  Born  to  consume  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  born 
only  to  eat. 

fugit  irreparabile  tempus  [Latin]  (Virg.: 
Geory.  iii.  284),  Irrecoverable  time  glides  away. 

fuimus  Troes  [Latin]  (Virg.:  JEn.  ii.  325),  We 
once  were  Trojans ;  wo  have  seen  better  days. 

fuit  Ilium  [Lat,]  (Virg.:  JEn.  ii.  325),  There  once 
wus  a  Troy  ;  Troy  was,  but  is  no  more  ;  the  place  is 
gone. 

f  umum  et  opes,  strepitumque  Romse  [Latin] 
(Hor..  111.  xxix.  12),  The  smoke,  the  show,  the 
rattle,  of  the  town  (Rome). 

functus  officlo  [Lat.],  Having  discharged  his 
duties ;  hence,  out  of  office. 

furor  arma  ministrat  [Lat.]  (Virg.:  JEn.  i. 
130) ,  Rage  provides  arms ;  one  uses  any  weapon  in  a 
rage. 

furor  loquendi  [Lat.],  A  rage  for  speaking. 

furor  poeticus  [Lat.],  Poetical  fire. 

furor  scribendi  [Lat.],  A  rage  for  writing. 

fuyez  lea  dangers  de  loisir  [Fr.],  Fly  from  the 
dangers  of  leisure. 
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goutte  a  goutte  [Fr.J,  Drop  by  drop. 

grace  a  Dieu  [Fr.J,  Thanks  be  to  God. 

gradu  diverse,  via  ana  [Lat.],  The  same  road 
by  different  steps. 

gradus  ad  Parnassum  [Latin],  A  step  to  Par- 
nassus; aid  in  writing  Latin  poetry;  a  work  on 
Latin  verse-making  containing  ruins  and  examples. 

grande  chere  et  beau  feu  [Fr.J,  Good  fare  and 
a  good  fire ;  comfortable  quarters. 

grande  parure,  grande  toilette  [French],  Full 
dress. 

grande  toilette  [Fr.],  [GRANDE  PAKUKE]. 

grand  mere!  [Fr.],  Many  thanks. 

gratia  placendl  [Lat.],  For  the  sake  of  pleasing. 

gratis  dictum  [Lat.],  Mere  assertion. 

graviora  manent  [Lat,],  (Virg.:  JEn.  vi.  84), 
Greater  afflictions  are  in  store  ;  the  worst  is  yet  to 
come. 

graviora  qusedam  sunt  remedia  perlculia 
[Lat.],  Some  remedies  are  worse  than  the  disease. 
(Attributed  to  L.  Publius  Syrus.  Ribbeck  includes 
it  in  the  Sententiae  minus  Probatai.  599.) 

grex  venalium  [Lat.],  (Suet. :  De  Clar.  Rhet.  i.), 
A  venal  throng. 

grosse  tete  et  peu  de  sens  [Fr.],  A  big  head 
and  little  sense. 

guerra  al  cuchillo  [Sp.],  War  to  the  knife. 

guerra  comlnciata,  inferno  scatenato  [It.], 
War  begun,  hell  unchained. 

guerre  a  xnor.t  [Fr.],  War  to  the  death, 

guerre  a  outrance  [Fr.],  War  to  the  uttermost. 
[A  OUTRANCE.] 

gutta  cavat  lapidem,  non  vi,  sed  stepe  cad- 
endo  [Lat.],  The  drop  hollows  out  the  stone  by 
frequent  dropping,  not  by  force ;  constant  persist- 
ence gains  the  end.  (Cf.  Ovid:  Ex.  Ponto,  IV.  *.  5.) 


G. 


H. 


gaiete  de  cosur  [Fr.],  Gaiety  of  heart. 

gallice  [Lat,],  In  French. 

gar^on  [Fr.],  A  lad,  a  waiter. 

garde  a  cheval  [Fr.],  A  mounted  guard. 

garde  du  corps  [Fr.J,  A  body  guard. 

garde  mobile  [Fr.],  A  body  of  troops  liable  to  be 
called  out  for  general  service. 

gardez  [Fr.],  Take  care ;  be  on  your  guard. 

gardez  bien[Fr.],  Take  good  care;  be  very  care- 
ful. 

gardez  la  foi  [Fr.J,  Keep  the  faith. 

gaudeamus  igitur  [Lat.J,  Therefore,  let  us  re- 
joice. (The  burden  of  a  Macaronic  song.) 

gaudet  tentamine  virtus  [Lat.J,  Virtue  rejoices 
in  temptation. 

genius  loci  [Lat.J,  The  genius  or  presiding  spirit 
of  the  place. 

gens  d'armes  [Fr.J, Men-at-arms ;  military  police. 

gens  d'Sglise  [Fr.],  The  clergy ;  clerics. 

gens  de  guerre  [Fr.J.  Military  men. 

gens  de  lettres  [Fr.],  Literary  men. 

gens  de  loi  [Fr.],  Lawyers. 

gens  de  meme  famille  [Fr.],  People  of  the  same 
family  ;  birds  of  a  feather. 

gens  de  peu  [Fr.],  The  lower  classes. 

gens  togata  [Lat,]  ( Virg. :  JEn.  i.  282) .  Applied 
first  to  Roman  citizens,  as  wearing  the  toga,  the 
garment  of  peace ;  hence,  civilians  generally. 

gentilhomme  [Fr.],  A  gentleman. 

gibier  de  potence  [Fr.J,  A  gallows-bird. 

giovine  santq,  diavolo  vecchio  [It.],  A  young 
saint,  an  old  devil. 

gitano  [Sp.J,  A  gipsy. 

glaukas  eis  Athenas  [Gr.J,  Owls  to  Athens. 
The  owl  was  sacred  to  Minerva,  the  guardian 
divinity  of  Athens;  hence,  owls  were  abundant 
there,  so  that  the  proverb=to  carry  coals  to  New- 
castle. 

gli  assent!  hanno  torti  [It.],  The  absent  are  in 
the  wrong.  [LEs  ABSENTS,  &c.J 

gloria  in  excelsis  Deo  [Latin],  (Luke  ii.  14, 
Vuly.),  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest. 

gloria  Patri  [Lat.l,  Glory  be  to  the  Father. 

glossa  diple  [Gr.J,  A  double  tongue. 

gnothi  seauton  [Gr.J,  Know  thyself.  A  precept 
inscribed  in  gold  letters  over  the  portico  of  the 
temple  at  Delphi.  Its  authorship  has  been 
ascribed  to  Pythagoras,  to  several  of  the  wise  men 
of  Greece,  and  to  Phemonoe,  a  mythical  Greek 
poetess.  According  to  Juvenal  (xi.27),  this  precept 
descended  from  heaven,  and  Cicero  (Tusc.  Disp.  i. 
22)  calls  it  "  a  precept  of  Apollo.'' 


hardl  comme  un  coq  snr  son  fumier  [FrenchJ, 
Brave  as  a  cock  on  his  own  dunghill. 

haud  longis  intervallis  [Lat.J,  At  frequent  in- 
tervals. 

haul  gout  [Fr.J,  High  flavor ;  elegant  taste. 


but  don't  mean  to  do  it. 

heluo  librorum  [Lat.],  A  devourerof  books;  a 
bookworm. 

heu  pietas!  heu  prisca  fldes  [Lat.J,  (Virg.: 
JEn.  vin.  879),  Alas!  for  piety!  Alas!  for  our  an- 
cient faith. 

hiatus  valde  deflendus  [Lat.J,  A  gap  or  defi- 
ciency greatly  to  be  deplored ;  words  employed  to 
mark  a  blank  in  a  work,  but  often  used  of  persons 
whose  performances  fall  short  of  their  promises. 

hie  etublque  [Lat.J,  Here  and  everywhere. 

hie  labor,  hie  opus  est  [Lat.J,  Here  islabor,  here 
is  toil. 

hie  sepultus  [Lat.J,  Here  [liesj  buried. 

hinc  lllse  lacrimse  [Lat.J,  (Hor.:  Ep.,l. xix.41), 
Hence  these  tears  ;  this  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

hodie  mihi.  eras  tibi  [Lat,],  It  is  my  lot  to-day, 
yours  tomorrow.  (A  lino  often  found  in  old  epi- 
taphs.) 

hoi  polloi  [Gr.],  The  many,  the  common  people. 

homme  d'affaires  [Fr.J,  A  man  of  business;  an 
agent. 

homme  de  robe  [Fr.],  A  person  in  a  civil  office. 

homme  d'esprit[Fr.J,  A  wit,  a  genius. 

homo  factus  ad  unguem  [Lat.],  Usually  quoted 
thus,  though  the  proper  form  is  ad  unguem  I 
factus  homo  [Lat.J  (Hor.:  Nat.  I.  v.  32,  33;  cf. 
Pen.  i.  64,  65),  A  highly-polished,  accomplished 
man.  (The  expression  is  borrowed  from  the  prac- 
tice in  sculptorsj  who,  in  modeling,  give  the  finish- 
ing touch  with  the  nail ;  or  from  joiners,  who  test 
the  accuracy  of  joints  in  wood  by  the  nail.) 

homo  homini  lupus  [Lat.J  [Lupus  EST,  &c.J 

homo  multarum  literarum  [Lat,],  A  man  of 
many  letters ;  a  man  of  extensive  learning. 

homo  solus  aut  deus  aut  daemon  [Lat.],  A  man 
to  live  alone  must  be  either  a  god  or  devil.  (Cf. 
Eccles.  iv.  10;  Arist.:  Pol.  i.  I.) 

homo  sum,  human!  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto 
[Lat,]  (Terence:  Heaut.  I.  i.  25),  I  am  a  man;  and 
1  consider  nothing  that  concerns  mankind  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  me. 

homo  trium  literarum  [Lat.J  [TBIUM  LITEH- 

AKUM  HOMO.J 
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hon  hoi  theoi  philousin  apothneskei  neos 
[Or.J  (A  fragment  from  Uenander),  Ho  wlioni  the 
gods  IUTO  dies  young.  [Qu EM  DI,  &c.] 

honi  soitqui  mal  y  pense  [Fr.].  Shame  ho  to 
him  who  thinks  evil  of  it.  (The  motto  of  tlie  Order 
of  the  Garter.)  [GARTER,  in  EXCYC.  DICT.] 

honores  mutant  mores  [Lat.],  Honors  change 
manners. 

honos  habet  onus  [Lat.],  Honor  is  hardened 
with  responsibility. 

boras  canonicse  [Latin],  Canonical  hours ;  pre- 
scribed times  for  prayers. 

horresco  referens  [Lat.]  (Virg.:  JEn.  ii.  204),  I 
shudder  as  I  tell  the  story. 

hors  de  combat  [French],  Disabled,  unfit  to  con- 
tinue a  contest. 

hors  de  la  lol  [Fr.],  Outlawed. 

hors  de  propos  [Fr.],Wido  of  the  point;  inap- 
plicable. 

hors  de  saison  [Fr.],  Out  of  season:  unseason- 
able. 

hors  d'OBUVre  [French],  Out  of  course ;  out  of 
accustomed  place.  (Used  substantively  of  small 
appetizing  dishes  served  between  the  soup  and  the 
second  course.) 


claimed  by  Bathyllus,  who  was  rewarded  for  them), 
I  wrote  these  lines,  another  has  borne  away  the 
honor.  [Sic  YDS,  &c.] 

hStel  de  ville  [Fr.],  A  town-haU. 

hotel  Dieu  [Fr.],  A  hospital. 

humanum  est  errare  [Lat.],  To  err  is  human. 
(Of.  Pope :  Essay  on  Criticism,  525.) 

hunc  tu  caveto  [Lat.]  (Hor. :  Sat.  iv.  85) ,  Beware 
of  him. 

hurtar  para  dar  por  Dios  [Sp.],  To  steal  in 
order  to  give  to  God. 


I. 


id6e  flxe  [Fr.],  A  fixed  idea ;  intellectual  mono- 
mania. 

id  genus  omne  [Lat.]  (Hor.:  Sat.  I.  ii.  2),  All 
that  class.  (A  contemptuous  expression  for  the 
dregs  of  the  population.) 

ignqrantia  non  excusat  legem  [Lat.],  Igno- 
rance is  no  plea  against  the  law. 

ignoratiO  elenchi  [Lat.],  Ignorance  of  the  point 
in  dispute ;  the  logical  fallacy  of  arguing  to  the 
wrong  point. 

ignoti  nulla  cupldo  [Lat.],  There  is  no  desire 
for  that  is  unknown;  our  wants  are  increased  by 
knowledge. 

ignotum  per  ignotius  [Lat.1,  (To  explain)  a 
thing  not  understood  by  one  still  less  understood. 

igran  dolori  sono  muti  [It.],  Great  griefs  are 
silent. 

11  a  le  diable  an  corps  [Fr.],  The  devil  is  in  him. 

Ilias  malorum  [Lat.]  (Cicero:  Epist.  ad  Atti- 
CUHI,  viii.  11),  An  Iliad  of  woes;  a  host  of  evils. 
(From  the  fact  that  thu  siege  of  Troy  lasted  ten 
years.) 

II  n'a  ni  bouche  ni  e'peron  [Fr.],  He  has  neither 
mouth  nor  spur ;  he  has  neither  wit  nor  courage. 

ilnefautjamaisde'flerunfou  [Fr.],  One  should 
never  provoke  a  fool. 

11  penseroso  [It-],  Tlio  pensive  man.  (The  title 
of  one  of  Milton's  poems.) 

11  sent  le  fagot  [Fr.],  Ho  smells  of  the  fagot ;  he 
is  suspected  of  heresy. 

imltatores,  servum  pecus  [Lat.]  (Hor.:  Ep.  I. 
six.  19),  Ye  imitators  ;  a  servile  herd. 

immedicabile  vulnus  [Lat.],  (Ovid.:  Met.  i. 
190),  An  incurable  wound ;  an  irreparable  injury. 

imo  pectore  [Lat.],  From  the  bottom  of  one's 
heart. 

impart  marte  [Lat.],  With  unequal  military 
strength. 

impedimenta  [Lat.],  Luggage ;  the  baggage  of 
an  army. 

imperium  In  imperio  [Lat.],  A  government  ex- 
isting within  another.  (Said  of  a  power  set  up 
against  constituted  authority.) 

implicite  [Lat.],  By  implication. 

Impos  animi  [Lat.],  Of  weak  mind. 

in  actu  [Lat.],  In  the  very  act ;  in  reality. 

In  aaternum  [Lat.],  Forever. 

Jn  artlculo  mortis  [Lat.],  At  the  point  of  death. 

In  bianco  [It.],  In  blank,  in  white. 

in  camera  [Lat.],  In  the  judge's  chamber;  in 
secret. 


Phrases  and  Quotations 

in  capite  [Lat.],  In  chief. 

in  coelo  quies  [Lat.],  There  is  rest  in  heaven. 

incredulus  odi  [Lat.]  (Hor. :  DC  Arte  Pwl..  1^7), 
Being  incredulous,  I  cannot  endure  it. 

in  curia,  [Lat.],  In  court. 

in  de  Iras  [Lat.],  Hence  this  resentment. 

in  dubio  [Lat.],  In  doubt. 

in  sequillbrio  [Lat.],  In  equilibrium. 

in  esse  [Lat.],  In  being. 

in  extenso  [Lat.],  At  length,  extensively. 

in  extremis  [Lat.],  At  the  last  extremity. 

infandum  renovare  dolorem  [Lat.],  To  recall 
sad  recollections. 

Infinite  [Lat.],  Perpetually. 

in  flagrante  delicto  [Lat.],  In  the  commission 
of  the  act. 

in  forma  pauperis  [Lat.],  After  the  manner  of  a 
pauper.  To  sue  in,  forma  pauperis  is  to  sue  as  a 
poor  man,  which  relieves  from  costs. 

in  foro  conscientise  [Lat.],  Before  the  judgment 
seat  of  conscience. 

infra  dignitatem  [Lat.],  Below  one's  dignity, 
in  futuro  [Lat.],  In  future. 

ingens  telum  uecessitas  [Lat.],  Necessity  is  a 
powerful  incentive. 

in  hoc  signo  spes  mea  [Lat.],  In  this  sign  is  my 
hope. 

in  hoc  signo  vinces  [Lat.],  In  this  sign,  thou 
shalt  conquer. 

in  limine  [Lat.],  At  the  threshold. 

in  loco  [Lat.],  In  place. 

in  loco  parentis  [Lat.],  In  the  place  or  stead  of 
a  parent. 

in  medias  res  [Lat.],  Into  the  midst  of  things. 

in  medio  tutissimus  Ibis  [Lat.],  You  will  go 
most  safely  iu  the  middle;  a  middle  course  is 
always  better. 

in  memoriam  [Lat.],  To  the  memory  of ;  in  mem- 
ory. 

in  nomine  [Lat.],  In  the  name  of. 

in  nubibus  [Lat.],  In  the  clouds. 

in  nuce  [Lat.],  In  a  nutshell. 

in  omnia  paratus  [Lat.],  Prepared  at  all  points 
or  for  all  tilings. 

inopem  copla  fecit  [Lat.],  Abundance  made  him 
poor. 

inops  consilii  [Lat.],  Without  counsel. 

in  OVO  [Lat.],  In  the  egg. 

in  pace  [Lat.],  In  peace. 

in  partibus  infidelium  [Lat.],  In  infidel  parts 
or  communities. 

in  perpetuam  rei  memoriam  [Lat.],  For  a  per- 
petual memorial  of  the  affair. 

in  perpetuum  [Lat.],  Perpetually. 

in  petto  [It.],  Within  the  breast ;  in  reserve. 

in  pleno  [Lat.],  In  full. 

in  posse  [Lat.],  In  possibility. 

in  praesenti  [Lat.],  At  present. 

in  propria  persona  [Lat.],  In  his  own  or  proper 
person. 

in  puris  naturalibus  [Lat.],  In  a  state  of  nature ; 
entirely  naked. 

in  re  [Lat.],  In  the  matter  of. 

in  rem  [Lat.],  Against  the  tiling  or  property. 

in  rerum  natura  [Lat.],  In  the  nature  of  things. 

in  ssecula  sseculorum  [Lat.],  For  ages  on  ages, 

in  sano  sensu  [Lat.],  In  a  proper  sense. 

inscitia  est   ,   adversum    stimulum  calces 

(Lat.]  (Terence:  Phormio,  I.  ii.  27,28),  It  is  mere 
oily  to  kick  against  the  spur.  (Cf.  Acts,  ix.  5.) 

insculpserunt  [Lat.],  They  engraved  it. 

insculpsit  [Lat.],  He  engraved  it. 

in  situ  [Lat.],  In  its  first  location. 

in  solo  Deo  salus  [Lat.],  In  God  alone  is  safety. 

Insouciance  [Fr. ),  Indifference. 

insouciant  [Fr.],  Indifferent. 

instar  omnium  [Lat.],  Like  all;  a  fair  sample. 

in  statu  quo  [Lat.],  In  the  original  state. 

in  suspenso  [Lat.],  In  suspense. 

inte.Domine,  speravi  [Latin],  In  thee,  Lord, 
have  I  hope. 

integros  haurire  fontes  LLat.],  To  drink  from 
overflowing  fountain-. 

inter  alia  [Lat.],  Among  others. 

inter  arma  silent  leges  [Lat.J,  In  the  midst  of 
arms  the  laws  are  silent. 

inter  canem  etlnpnm  [Lat.],  Between  dog  and 
wolf;  between  day  and  night. 


interdum  vulgus  rectum  videt  ("Latin],  The 
common  or  vulgar  Sometimes  see  rightly. 

inter  fontes  et  flumina  nota  [Lat.],  Among 
notable  fountains  and  rivers. 

inter  nos  [Lat.],  Between  ourselves. 

inter  pocula  [Lat.],  At  one's  cups. 

in  terrorem  [Lat.],  To  the  terror  of ;  as  a  warn- 
ing. 

inter  se  [Lat.],  Among  themselves. 

inter  spem  et  metunt  [Lat.],  Between  hope  and 
fear. 

in  totidem  verbis  [Lat.],  In  so  many  words. 

intoto  [Lat.],  Entirely. 

intra  ir.uros  [Lat.],  Within  the  walls. 

in  transitu  [Lat.],  In  transit. 

intra  parletes  [Lat.],  Within  walls. 

intriguant  [Fr.],  An  intriguer. 

intuta  quse  indecora  [Lat.],  That  which  is  dis- 
graceful is  unsulr. 

in  un  batter  d'  occhio  [It.],  Iu  the  winking  of 
an  eye. 

in  un  giorno  non  si  fe'  Roma  [It.],  Rome  was 
not  built  in  a  day. 

in  usu  [Lat.],  In  use. 

in  usum  Delphini  [Lat.],  For  the  use  of  the 
Dauphin. 

in  utroque  fidelis  [Lat.],  Faithful  in  both 

in  utrumque  paratus  [Lat.],  Ready  for  either 
event. 

in  vacuo  [Lat.],  In  a  vacuum. 

in  verba  magistri  jurare  [Lat.],  To  swear  to,  or 
by,  the  words  of  a  master ;  to  adopt  opinions  on  the 
authority  of  another. 

inverse  ordine  [Lat.],  In  an  inverse  order. 

in  vino  veritas  [Lat.],  There  is  truth  in  wine; 
drunken  men  reveal  their  true  nature. 

invita  Minerva  [Lat.],  Contrary  to  one'sgenius. 

ipse  dixit  [Lat.],  He  himself  said  it. 

ipsissima  verba  [Lat.],  The  very  words. 

ipsissimis  verbis  [Lat.],  In  the  very  words. 

ipso  facto  [Lat.],  In  the  fact  itself. 

ipso  jure  [Lat.],  By  the  law  itself. 

ira  furor  brevis  est  [Lat.],  Anger  is  brief  mad- 
ness. 

ir  por  lana,  y  volver  trasquilado  [Sp.],  To  go 
for  wool,  and  come  back  shorn. 

ita  est  [Lat.],  It  is  so. 

ita  lex  scripta  est  [Lat,],  Thus  the  law  is  writ 
ten. 

Italice  [Lat.],  In  Italian. 

ivresse  [Fr.],  Drunkenness. 


J. 


jacta  est  alea  [Lat.],  The  die  is  cast. 

j'ai  bonne  cause  [Fr.],  I  have  a  good  cause. 

jalousie  [Fr.],  Jealousy;  a  slatted  window-blind 

jamais  arriere  [Fr.],  Never  behind. 

jamais  bon  coureur  ne  fut pris  [Fr.],  Ago 
runner  is  never  caught. 

jam  redlt  et  Virgo,  redeunt  Saturnia  regna 
[Lat.]  (Virg. :  Eel.  iv.  41,  Now  the  Virgin  and  the 
Saturnian  age  return.  (Of  the  reign  of  Astreea,  the 
Goddess  of  Justice,  in  the  Golden  Age.) 

januis  clausis  [Lat.],  With  closed  doors. 

Jardin  des  Plantes  [Fr.],  The  botanical  garde 
in  Paris. 

je  maintiendrai  le  droit  [Fr.].  I  will  maintaii 
the  right. 

je  ne  cherche  qu'un  [Fr.],  I  seek  but  one. 

je  ne  sais  quoi  [Fr.J,  I  know  not  what. 

Je  n'oublierai  Jamais  [Fr.],  I  will  never  for, 

Je  suis  pret  [Fr.],  I  am  ready. 

jet  d'eau  [Fr.],  A  jet  of  water. 

Jeu  de  mots  [Fr.],  A  play  on  words. 

Jeu  d'esprit  [Fr.],  A  witticism. 

Jeu  de  theatre  [Fr.],  Stage-trick. 

Je  vis  en  espoir  [Fr.],  I  live  in  hope. 

joci  causa  [Lat.],  For  the  sake  of  a  joke. 

joli  [Fr.],  Pretty. 

Jubilate  Deo  [Lat.],  Rejoice  in  God. 

Jucundi  actl  labores  [Lat.],  Past  labors  are 
pleasant. 

Judicium  Dei  [Lat.],  The  judgment  of  God. 

Juge  de  palx  [Fr.],  Justice  of  the  peace. 

Juncta  juvant  [Lat.],  United  they  assist. 


juniores  ad  labores  [Latin],  The  young  for 
labors. 

Jupiter  tonans  [Lat.],  Jupiter  the  thunderer. 

jure  divino  [Lat.],  By  divine  law. 

Jure  humano  [Lat.],  By  human  law. 

juris  peritus  [Lat.],  One  versed  in  law. 

juris  utriusque  doctor  [Latin], Doctor  of  both 
civil  and  canon  law. 

jus  canonicum  [Lat.],  Canon  law. 

jus  civile  [Lat.],  Civil  law. 

jus  divinum  [Lat.],  Divine  law. 

jus  et  norma  loquendi  [Lat.],  The  law  and  rule 
of speech. 

jus  gentium  [Lat.],  Law  of  nations. 

Jus  gladii  [Lat.],  Law  of  tho  sword. 

Jus  possessionis  [Lat.],  Law  of  possession. 

jus  proprietatis  [Lat.],  The  right  of  property. 

lus  summum  ssepe  summa  malitia  est  [Lat.], 
(Terence:  Heaut.,f\'.\.  47),  Extreme  law  is  often 
extreme  wrong. 

juste  milieu  [Fr.],  The  proper  mean. 

justitise  soror  fides  [Lat.],  Faith  is  the  sister  of 
justice. 

justum  et  tenacem  proppsiti  virum  [Lat.],  A 
just  man,  and  tenacious  of  his  position. 

juxta [Lat.],  Nearby. 


K. 


kairon  gnothi  [Gr.],  Know  your  opportunity.  A 
saying  of  1'ittacus,  one  of  the  Wise  Men  of  Greece. 

kat'  exochen  [Gr.],  Preeminently. 

kein  kreuzer,  kein  schweizer  [Ger.],  No  money, 
no  Swiss. 


L 


la  beauts  sans  vertu  est  une  fleur  sans  par- 
turn  [Fr.j,  Beauty  without  virtue  is  a  flower  with- 
out fragrance. 

1'  abito  e  una  seconda  natura  [It.],  Habit  is  a 
second  nature. 

labitur  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  sevurn 
[Lat.J,  (Hor.:  Ep.  I.  ii.  43),  It  glides  on,  and  will 
glide  on  for  ever. 

laborare  est  orare  [Lat.],  Work  is  prayer. 

labore  et  honore  [Lat.],  By  labor  and  honor. 

labor  ipse  voluptas  [Lat.],  Labor  is  its  own 
pleasure. 

labor  omnia  vincit  [Lat.],  Labor  conquers  all 
things. 

laborum  dulce  lenimen  [Lat.],  The  sweet  solace 
of  labor. 

I'adversite'  fait  les  hommea  et  le  bonheur  les 
monstres  [Fr.],  Adversity  makes  men,  but  pros- 
perity makes  monsters. 

la  critique  est  aise'e,  et  1'art  est  difficile 
[Fr.],  Criticism  is  easy,  and  art  is  difficult. 

lache  [Fr.],  Lax  ;  relaxed. 

lade  nicht  alles  in  ein  schiff  [Ger.],  Do  not 
ship  all  in  one  bottom  ;  do  not  put  all  your  eggs  in 
one  basket. 

la  fame  non  vuol  leggi  [It.],  Hunger  obeys  no 
laws. 

I1  affaire  s'achemine  [Fr.],  The  business  is  pro- 
gressing. 

la   fortuna   aiuta  i  pazzi  [It.],  Fortune  helps 

°laSfortune  passe  partout  [Fr.],  Fortune  passes 
everywhere;  all  men  are  subject  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune. 

la  gente  pone,  y  Dios  dispone  [Sp.],  Man  pro- 
poses, but  God  disposes. 

laguna  [It.],  A  moor ;  a  swamp. 

laissez  faire  [Fr.],  Let  alone. 

laissez-nous  faire  [Fr.],  Lotus  act. 

L'allegro  [It.],  The  merry  man.  (The  title  of  one 
of  Milton's  poems.) 

la  maladie  sans  maladie  [Fr.]  The  sickness 
without  ill  health  ;  hypochondrmcism. 

1'amour  et  la  fumee  ne  peuvent  se  cacher 
(Fr.],  Love  and  smoke  are  unable  to  conceal  them- 
selves. 

la  mentira  tlene  las'piernas  cortas  [Sp.],  A 
lie  has  short  legs. 


lana  caprina  [Lat.],  Goat's  wool;  something 
which  lias  no  existence. 

langage  des  halles  [Fr.],  Language  of  the 

market-places;  slang.  y^ 


Classical  and  Modern  Languages. 

la  patience  est  amere,  mais  son  fruit  est 
dOUX  [Fr.J,  Patience  is  bitter,  butits  fruit  is  sweet. 
lapis  philosophorum  [Lat.],  The  philosopher's 
stone. 

la  poverta  e  la  madre  di  tutte  le  arti  [It.], 
Poverty  is  the  mother  of  all  arts. 
lapsus  calami  [Lat.],  A  slip  of  the  pen. 
lapsus  linguae  [Lat.],  A  slip  of  the  tongue, 
lapsus  memorise  [Lat.],  A  slip  of  memory, 
lares  et  penates  [Latin],  Household  gods  of  the 
Romans. 

1'argent  [Fr.],  Money. 

lasciate  ogni  speranza  voi,  one  'ntrate  [It,], 
(Dante:  Inf.,  in.),  All  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter 
here. 

la  speranza  e  11  pan  de  miseri  [Ital.],  Hope  is 
the  bread  of  tho  miserable. 

las  riquezas  son  bagajes  de  la  fortuna  [Sp.], 
Riches  aro  tho  baggage  of  fortune. 

lateat  scintillula  forsan  [Latin],  Perhaps  a 
small  spark  may  lie  hid. 

latet  anguis  in  herba  [Latin],  A  snake  lies  hid 
in  the  grass. 

latine  dictum  [Lat.],  Spoken  in  Latin. 

lauda  la  moglie  e  tienti  donzello  [It.],  Speak 
well  of  a  wife,  but  remain  unmarried. 

laudari  a  viro  laudato  [Lat.],  To  be  praised  by 
a  man  who  is  himself  praised. 

laudationes  eorum  qui  aunt  ab  Homero  lau- 
dati  [Lat.],  (Cicero:  De  .Fin.,  ii.35),  Praises  from 
those  who  were  themselves  praised  by  Homer. 

laudator  temporis  act!  [Let.],  A  praiser  of  the 
old  times. 

laudum  immensa  cupido  [Lat.],  Inordinate  lust 
for  praise. 

laus  Deo  [Lat.],  Praise  to  God. 

laus  propria  sordet  [Lat.],  Praise  of  one's  own 
self  denies. 

1'avenir  [Fr.],  The  future. 

la  vertu  est  la  seule  noblesse  [Fr.J,  Virtue  is 
tho  only  nobility. 

1'eau  en  vient  a  la  bouche  [Fr.],  Making  one's 
mouth  water. 

le  beau  monde  [Fr.],  The  fashionable  world. 

le  bon  temps  viendra  [Fr.],  The  good  time  will 
come. 

lector  benevole  [Lat.],  Kind  reader. 

le  cout  en  ote  le  gout  [  Fr.],  The  cost  takes  away 
tho  taste. 

le  demi-monde  [Fr.],  Individuals  of  lax  morals. 

le  diable  boiteux  [Fr.],  The  lame  devil,  or  the 
devil  on  crutches. 

legatus  a  lateie  [Lat.],  A  papal  embassador. 

le'ge'rete  [Fr.],  Lightness. 

le  grand  monarque  [FrJ,  Tho  great  monarch ; 
the  title  assumed  by  Louis  XIV. 

le  grand  oeuvre  [Fr.],  The  great  work. 

le  jeu  n'en  vaut  paa  la  chandelle  [Fr.],  The 
game  is  not  wortli  the  candle. 

le  monde  est  le  livre  des  femmea  [Fr.],  The 
world  is  woman's  book. 

le  mot  d'enigme  [Fr.],  The  key  of  the  enigma. 

1'empire  deslettres  [Fr.],  The  empire  of  letters. 

leouina  societas  fLat.],  A  lion's  society. 

le  parole  son  feminine,  e  i  fatti  son  maschi 
[ItalTj,  Words  are  feminine,  and  deeds  are  mascu- 
line. 

le  pas  [Fr.],  Precedence. 

le  point  de  jour  [Fr.],  The  break  of  day. 

le  roi  et  1'etat  [Fr.],  The  king  and  the  state. 

le  roi  le  veut  [Fr.],  Tho  king  wills  it. 

le  roi  s'avisera  [Fr.],  The  king  will  consider. 

les  absens  ont  toujours  tort  [Fr.],  Tho  absent 
are  always  in  tho  wrong. 

les  affaires  font  lea  hommes  [Fr.],  Business 
makes  men. 

les  bras  croise's  [Fr.],  With  hands  crossed. 

les  douxyeux  [Fr.],  Soft  glances. 

lese-majeate'  [Fr.],  High  treason. 

lea  extremea  se  toucnent  [French],  Extremes 
touch. 

les  larmea  aux  yeux  [Fr.],  Tears  in  one's  eyes. 

lea  murailles  ont  des  oreillea  [French],  Walls 
have  ears. 

les  plus  sages  ne  le  sont  pas  toujours  [Fr.], 
The  wisest  men  are  not  wise  always. 

I'e'toile  du  nord  [Fr.],  Tho  star  of  the  north. 

le  tout  ensemble  [Fr.J,  All  together, 
lettre  de  cachet  [Fr.],  A  sealed  letter, 
lettre  de  change  [Fr.],  A  bill  of  exchange. 
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lettre  de  cr<§ance  [Fr.],  Letter  of  credit, 
lettre  de  marque  [Fr.J,  A  letter  of  marque. 
leve  fit  quod  bene  fertur  onus  [Latin],  That 
which  is  well  borno  becomes  a  light  burden. 

le  vrain'est  pas  toujours  vraisemblable  [Fr.], 
Tho  truth  is  not  always  palpable. 

lex  loci  [Lat.],  The  law  of  tho  place. 

lex  non  scripta  [Latin],  Tho  unwritten  or  com- 
mon law. 

lex  scripta  [Lat.],  Written  or  statute  law. 

lax  talionis  [Lat.],  The  law  of  retaliation. 

lex  terras  [Lat,],  Tho  law  of  the  land. 

1'homme  propose,  et  Dieu  dispose  [Fr.],  Man 
proposes,  and  God  disposes. 

liaisons  dangereuses  [Fr.],  Dangerous  connec- 
tions. 

libertas  et  natale  solum  [Latin],  Liberty  and 
[one's]  native  soil. 

Hberum  arbitrium  [Lat],  Freedom  to  choose. 

libraire  [Fr.],  A  bookseller. 

licentia  vatum  [Lat.],  Poetical  license. 

limae  labor  et  mora  [Lat.],  The  labor  and  delay 
of  the  file ;  the  slow  and  laborious  polishing  of  an 
essay. 

1'inconnu  [Fr.],  The  unknown. 

1'lncroyable  [Fr.],  The  incredible. 

lingua  Franca  [It.],  The  language  of  the  Franks. 
A  mixed  language  spoken  in  the  East. 

Us  litem  generat  [Lat.],  Strife  begets  strife. 

lis  sub  Judice  [Lat.],  A  case  under  judicial  con- 
sideration. 

litem  lite  resolvere  [Latin],  To  settle  strife  by 
strife, 

lite  pendente  [Lat.],  During  the  trial. 

litera  acripta  manet  [Lat.],  The  written  char- 
acter remains. 

10  barato  es  caro  [Sp.],  A  bargain  is  dear. 

Tocchio  del  padrone  ingrassa  11  cavallo  [It.], 
The  master's  eye  fattens  tho  horse. 

loci  communes  [Lat.],  Common  places. 

loco  citato  [Lat.],  In  tho  place  quoted.  [Loc. 
CIT.] 

locus  clasaicua  [Lat.],  A  classical  passage ;  the 
acknowledged  place  of  reference. 

locua  crlminia,  [Lat.],  The  scene  of  the  crime. 

locus  in  quo  [Lat.],  Tho  place  in  which. 

longo  intervallo  [Lat.],  By  or  with  a  long  inter- 
val. 

loyaut<§  m'Oblige  [Fr.],  Loyalty  binds  me. 

lucidus  ordo  [Lat.]  (Hor.:  De  Arte  Poet.,  41), 
A  perspicuous  arrangement. 

lucri  causa  [Lat.],  For  the  sake  of  gain. 

lucua  a  non  lucendo  [Lat.],  An  elliptical  ex- 
pression which  may  be  rendered  in  English:  The 
word  lucus  (  =  a  grove)  is  derived  from  liiceo  (  =  tp 
shine),  because  it  does  not  admit  light.  This  anti- 
phrastic  derivation,  which  is  by  no  means  an  iso- 
lated case,  was  favored  by  Servius  (in  Virg.:  Mn. 
i.  441),  and  is  noticed  by  Quintilian  (i.  6),  but  only 
to  condemn  it.  Hence  the  phrase  has  become  pro- 
verbial in  ridicule  of  far-fetched  etymologies,  or  of 
anything  inconsequent  and  absurd. 

lupum  auribua  teneo  [Lat,]  (Terence:  Phor- 
mio.  III.  ii.  21),  I  hold  a  wolf  by  tho  ears;  I  have 
caught  a  Tartar. 

lupus  est  homo  homini  [Lat.]  (Plaut.:  Asin. 
II.  iv.  88),  Man  is  a  wolf  to  his  fellow-man;  one 
man  preys  on  another. 

lupus  in  fabula  [Lat.]  (Cicero:  Ep.  ad  Atti- 
cum,  xiii.  33),  Tho  wolf  in  tho  fable;  talk  of  the 
devil  and  ho  will  appear. 

lusus  naturso  [Lat.],  A  freak  of  nature;  a  de- 
formed animal  or  plant. 


M. 


ma  chere  [Fr.],  My  dear  (fern.). 

maestro  di  color  che  aanno  [Ital.]  (Dante :  Inf. 
iv.),  Master  of  those  that  know.  (Applied  by  Dante 
to  Aristotle.) 

mafoi  [Fr.],  Upon  my  faith  ;  upon  my  word. 

magister  ceremoniarum  [Latin],  A  master  of 
the  ceremonies. 

magna  clvitas,  magna  solitudo  [Lat.],  A  great 
city  is  a  great  solitude. 

magnse  spes  altera  Romse  [Latin],  A  second 
hope  of  mighty  Rome ;  used  of  any  young  man  of 
promise. 

magna  est  veritas  et  prsevalebit  [Latin],  Al- 
tered from  1  Esdras  iv.  41.,  where  the  reading  is 
prcevalet) ,  Truth  is  mighty,  and  will  prevail. 
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magna  est  vis  consuetQdinis  [Latin],  Great  is 
the  power  of  habit. 

magnas  inter  opes  inops  [Lat.l  (Hor.,  III.  xvi. 
28),  Poor  in  the  midst  of  great  wealth. 

magni  nominis  umbra  [Lat.].    [STAT  MAGXI, 

magnum  bonum  [Lat.],  A  groat  good. 

magnum  opus  [Lat.],  A  great  undertaking;  the 
great  work  of  a  man's  life. 

maintien  le  droit  [Fr.],  Maintain  the  right. 

maison  de  campagne  [Fr.],  A  country  house. 

maison  de  sante  [Fr.],  A  private  asylum  or  hos- 
pital. 

maison  de  ville  [Fr.],  A  town  hall. 

maitre  des  basses  osuvres  [Fr.],  A  night-man. 

maitre  des  hautes  ceuvres  [French],  An  execu- 
tioner ;  a  hangman. 

maitre  d'hotel  [Fr.],  A  house  steward. 

maladie  du  pays  [Fr.],  Home-sickness. 

mala  fide  [Lat.],  With  bad  faith ;  treacherously. 

mal  de  dents  [Fr.],  Toothache. 

mal  de  mer  [Fr.],  Sea  sickness. 

mal  de  tete  [Fr.],  Headache. 

mal  entendre  [Fr.],  A  misunderstanding ;  a  mis- 
take. 

malgre  nous  [Fr.],  In  spite  of  us. 

malheur  ne  vient  jamais  seul  [Fr.],  Misfor- 
tunes never  come  singly. 

mail  exempli  [Lat.],  Of  a  bad  example. 

mail  prlncipii  malus  finis  [Lat.],  The  bad  end 
of  a  bad  beginning. 

malls  avibus  [Lat.],  With  unlucky  birds,  i.  e., 
with  bad  omens. 

malo  modo  [Lat.],  In  an  evil  manner. 

raalus  pudor  [Lat.],  False  shame. 

manlbus  pedibusque  [Lat.],  With  hands  and 
feet ;  tooth  and  nail. 

manu  fortl  [Lat.],  With  a  strong  hand. 

manu  proprla  [Lat.],  With  one's  own  hand. 

mardi  gras  [Fr.],  Shrove  Tuesday. 

mare  clausum  [Lat.],  A  closed  sea,  a  bay. 

mariage  de  conscience  [Fr.],  A  private  mar- 
riage. 

mariage  de  conveyance  [Fr.],  A  marriage  of 
convenience ;  or  from  interested  motives. 

mars  gravior  sub  pace  latet  [Lat.]  (Claud.: 
De  sej:  con.  H.  August/,  307),  A  more  serious  warfare 
is  concealed  by  seeming  peace. 

materiem  superabat  opus  [Lat.]  (pi-id:  Met., 
ii.  5),  The  workmanship  was  more  valuable  than 
the  raw  material. 

mauvaise  honte  [Fr.],  False  shame. 

mauvais  gout  [Fr.],  False  taste. 

mauvais  sujet  [Fr.],  A  worthless  fellow. 

mSdecin,  gueris-toi  tol-meme  [Fr.],  Physician, 
heal  thyself. 

meden  agan  [Gr.],  Not  too  much  of  anything. 

[NE  yUID  M  M IS. J 

mediocria  firma  [Lat.],  Moderate  things  are 
surest. 

medio  tutissimus  ibis  [Lat.]  (Ovid:  Met.,  ii. 
137),  You  will  travel  safest  in  a  middle  course. 

mega  blblion  mega  kakon  [Gr.]  (Adapted  from 
a  maxim  of  Callimachus,  preserved  in  Athenceus, 
iii.  72),  A  big  book  is  a  big  nuisance. 

megale  polls  megale  eremia  [Gr.],  A  great  city 
is  a  great  solitude.  (Cf.  Byron:  Cliilde  Harold, 
ii.  26.) 

me-judice  [Lat.],  I  being  the  judge ;  in  my  opin- 
ion. 

memor  et  Udells  [Lat.].  Mindful  and  faithful. 

memdria  in  sterna  [Lat.],  In  eternal  remem- 
brance. 

mens  agitat  molem  [Lat.]  ( Virg. :  JEn.,  vi.  727), 
A  mind  informs  the  mass.  Used  by  Virgil  in  a 
pantheistic  sense  of  the  world ;  often  applied  to  an 
unwieldy,  dull-looking  person. 

mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  [Lat.]  (Juv.,  x.  356), 
A  sound  mind  in  a  healthy  body. 

mens  sibi  conscia  recti  [Lat.l  (Virg.:  &n.. 
i.  604),  A  mind  conscious  of  its  own  rectitude. 

meo  perlculo  [Lat.],  At  my  own  risk. 

meo  VOtO  [Lat.],  At  my  own  wish. 

metron  ariston  [Gr.],  Moderation  is  best.  (A 
favorite  saying  of  the  philosopher  Cleobulus.) 

mia  chelidSn  ear  ou  poiei  [Gr.]  (Arial. :  Eth.  JV., 
I.  vii.  15),  One  swallow  does  not  make  a  spring. 

mini  cura  fut&ri  [Latin],  My  care  is  for  the 
future. 

mirabile  dictu  [Latin]  (.Virg.:  Georg.  ii.  30), 
Wonderful  to  relate. 


Phrases  and  Quotations 

mirablle  visu  [Lat.],  Wonderful  to  see. 
mise-en-scene  [Lat.],  The  staging  of  a  play. 

miseris  succurrere  disco  [Lat.].  [Nox  IGXABA, 

&c.| 

modo  et  forma  [Lat.],  In  manner  and  form. 

modus  operand!  [Lat.], The  mannerof  working. 

mollla  tempora  fandi  [Latin]  (Altered  from 
Virg.  JEn.t  iv.  293,  294.1,  The  favorable  moment  for 
speaking. 

mon  ami  [Fr.],  My  friend. 

mon  Cher  [Fr.],  My  dear  (fellow). 

monumentum  sere  perennius  [Lat.].  [EXEGI, 
<fec.] 

more  majorum  [Lat.],  After  the  manner  of  our 
ancestors. 

more  SUO  [Lat.],  In  his  usual  manner. 

mors  janua  vit»  [Latin],  Death  is  the  gate  of 
[everlasting]  life. 

mors  omnibus  communis  [Lat.],  Death  is  com- 
mon to  men. 

moB  pro  lege  [Lat.],  Usage  has  the  force  of  law. 

mot  du  guet  [Fr.],  A  watchword. 

mots  d'usage  [Fr.],  Words  in  common  use. 

motu  proprio  [Lat.],  Of  his  own  accord. 

multum  in  parvo  [Lat.],  Much  in  little. 

munus  Apolline  dignum  [Lat.]  (Hor.:  Ep.U. 
i.  216),  A  gift  worthy  the  acceptance  of  Apollo. 

muraglia  bianca,  carta  di  matto  [It.],  A  white 
wall  is  the  fool's  paper. 

musicale  [Fr.],  A  musical  entertainment. 

mutatis  mutandis  [Lat.],  The  necessary  changes 
being  made. 

mutato  nomine,  de  te  |  tabula  narratur 
[Lat.]  (Hor.:  Sat.  I.  i.  69,  701,  With  a  mere  change 
of  name  the  story  is  applicable  to  vou.  (Cf.  2  Sam. 
xii.  1-7.) 


N. 


nascimur  poetse,  flmus  oratores [Lat.],  We  are 
born  poets,  we  become  orators  by  training.  [  POET  A 

NASCITDE,  &C.] 

natale  solum  [Lat.]  (Ovid:  Met.  vii.  52),  The 
land  of  one's  birth. 

naturam  expellas  furca,  tamen  usque  recur- 
ret  [Lat.l  (Hor:  En.  I.  x.  24),  Though  you  may 
drive  out  Nature  with  a  pitchfork,  she  will  always 
come  back ;  inborn  character  is  ineradicable. 

ne  cede  mails,  Bed  contra  audentior  Ho 
[Lat.]  (  Virg. :  &n.,  vi.  95),  Do  not  yield  to  misfor- 
tunes ;  on  the  contrary,  go  more  boldly  to  meet 
them. 

necessitas  non  habet  legem  [Lat.],  Necessity 
knows  no  law. 

nec  mora,  nee  requiesPLat.]  (Virg. :  Georg.  iii. 
110:  JEn.  v.  458,  xii.  553),  Neither  delay,  nor  rest; 
without  intermission. 

nec  pluribus  impar  [Lat.],  No  unequal  match 
for  many.  The  motto  assumed  by  Louis  XIV.  when 
he  planned  the  subjugation  of  Europe. 

nec  prece,  nec  pretio  [Lat.l  (Auct.  ad  Heren., 
iii.  3),  Neither  by  entreaty  nor  Dribery ;  neither  by 
paying  nor  praying. 

nec  sclre  fas  est  omnia  [Lat.]  (Hor.,  III.  iv. 
22),  We  are  not  allowed  to  know  all  things. 

nec  temere,  nec  timide  [Lat.],  Neither  rashly 
nor  timidly. 

nefasti  dies  [Lat.],  Days  on  which  judgment 
could  not  bo  pronounced  nor  public  assemblies  be 
held;  hence,  unlucky  days. 

ne  front!  crede  [Lat.],  Don't  trust  to  appear- 
ances. 

nemine  contradlcente  [Lat.],  No  one  contra- 
dicting. 

nemlne  dissentlente  [Lat.],  No  one  dissenting. 

nemo  fuit  repente  turpissimus  [Lat.]  (Juv. :  ii. 
83),  No  man  becomes  a  villain  all  at  once. 

nemo  me  Impune  lacessit  [Lat.],  No  one  pro- 
vokes me  with  impunity.  The  motto  of  the  Order 
of  the  Thistle. 

nemo  mortalium  omnibus  noris  sapit  [Lat.], 
No  man  is  wise  at  all  times  ;  the  wisest  may  make 
mistakes. 

nemo  solus  satis  sapit  [Lat.],  No  man  is  suffi- 
ciently wise  of  himself. 

ne  (non)  plus  ultra  [Lat.], Nothing  further;  the 
uttermost  point ;  perfection. 

ne  puero  gladlum  [Lat.],  Do  not  intrust  a  sword 
to  a  boy. 

ne  quid  detriment!  respublica  capiat[Lat.], 
Lest  the  State  suffer  any  injury.  The  injunction 
given  to  the  Dictator  when  invested  with  supreme 
authority. 


ne  quid  nimis  [Lat.]  (Terence),  Too  much  ir- 
worse  than  none. 

nervi belli pecunia  [Lat.]  (Cicero :  Philip,  v.  2), 
Money  is  tlir  sinews  of  war. 

ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam  [Lat.],  The  shoemaker 
should  not  go  beyond  his;  last,  t  A  Latin  version  of 
a  rebuke  said  to  have  been  addressed  by  Apelles  t<> 
a  shoemaker  who  pointed  out  some  errors  in  the 
painting  of  a  slipper  in  one  of  the  artist's  works, 
and  then  began  to  criticise  other  parts  of  the  rie- 
ture.] 

ne  tentes,  aut  perflce  [Lat.],  Do  not  attempt,  or 
carry  it  out  thoroughly. 

nlhll  tetigit  quod  non  ornavit  [Latin],  Re- 
touched nothing  without  embellishing  it.  (A  mis- 
quotation from  Johnson's  Epitapli  on  Goldsmith  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Johnson  wrote:  QuinvUwn 
fere  scribendi  genus  non  tetigit,  nullum  quod  telii/it 
non  ornaHt  (Who  left  scarcely  any  kind  of  writing 
untouched,  and  adorned  all  that  hedidtouch).  The 
misquotation  led  a  distinguished  scholar  to  criti- 
cise Jolmson's  Latinity  in  terms  which  he  would 
not  have  employed  had  he  seen  the  whole  passjt^i-. 

nil  admirari  [Lat.]  (Hor.:  Ep.  I.  vi.  1),  To  be 
astonished  at  nothing. 

nil  consclre  sibi,  nulla  pallescere  culpa 
[Lat.]  (Hor.:  Sat.  I.  i.59),  To  be  conscious  of  no 
fault,  to  turn  pale  at  no  accusation. 

nil  desperandum  [Lat.]  (Hor.:  I.  vii.  22),  There 
is  no  cause  for  despair ;  never  despair. 

nil  nisi  crflce  [Lat.],  Nothing  but  by  the  cross ; 
no  reward  without  suffering. 

ni  1'un  ni  1'autre  [Fr.],  Neither  one  nor  the- 
other. 

nimium  ne  crede  color!  [Lat,]  (Virg.:  Eel.  ii. 
17),  Do  not  trust  too  much  to  your  good  looks. 

n'lmporte  [Fr.],  It  is  of  no  consequence. 

nisi  Dominus,  frustra  [Latin]  (Ps.  cxxvii.  1, 
Vulg.),  Unless  the  Lord  is  with  us,  our  labor  i* 
vain. 

nitor  in  adversum  [Lat.]  (Ovid:  Met.  ii. 72),  I 
strive  against  opposition. 

nobilitas  sola  est  atque  unica  virtus  [Lat.) 
(Juv.,  viii.  20),  Virtue  is  the  true  and  only  nobility. 

noblesse  Oblige  [Fr.],  Nobility  imposes  obliga- 
tions; much  is  expected  from  persons  of  good 
position. 

no  es  oro  todo  lo  que  reluce  [Sp.],  All  is  not 
gold  that  glitters. 

no  hay  cerradura  si  es  de  oro  la  ganzua  [Sp.], 
There  is  no  lock  but  a  golden  key  wilTopen  it. 

nolens  VOlens  [Lat.],  Willing  or  unwilling. 

noli  me  tangere  [Lat.],  Don't  touch  me. 

nolle  prosequi  [Lat.],  To  be  unwilling  to  prose- 
cute. 

nolo  episcopari  [Lat.],  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a 
bishop. 

nom  de  guerre  [Fr.],  A  war  name. 

nom  de  plume  [Fr.],  A  pen  name. 

nomen  et  omen  [Lat.],  Name  and  omen. 

nomina  stultorum  parietibus  hserent  [Lat.], 
Names  of  fools  appear  upon  the  walls. 

non  amo  te  Sabidi,  nec  possum  dicere  quare 
[Latin]  (Mart.,  I.  xxxiii.  1),  I  do  not  love  tliee, 
Sabidius,  nor  can  I  say  why.  (The  original  of  Tom 
Brown's  epigram,  "  I  do  not  love  thee,  Dr.  Fell." 

non  assumpsit  [Lat.],  He  did  not  assume. 

non  compos  mentis  [Lat.],  Not  in  sound  mind. 

non  constat  [Lat.],  It  docs  not  appear. 

non  cuivis  liomini  contlngit  adire  Corlnthum 
[Lat.],  It  does  not  come  to  every  man  to  go  to 
Corinth. 

non  datur  tertium  [Lat.],  There  is  not  a  third 
one  given. 

non  deficiente  crumena  [Lat.],  The  purse  not 
failing. 

non  ens  [Lat.],  Non-existence. 

non  est  inventus  [Lat.],  He  has  not  been  found. 

non  est  vivere,  sed  valere  vita  [Latin],  Not 
merely  to  live,  but  to  have  good  health,  is  life. 

non  far  ma!  11  medico  tuo  erede  [Ital.],  Never 
make  your  physician  your  heir. 

non  ignara  mall,  miseris  succurrere  disco 
[Lat.]  (Virg.:  JEn.,  i.  630),  Not  unacquainted  with 
misfortune,  I  learn  to  succor  the  wretched. 

non  libet  [Lat.],  It  does  not  please. 

non  liquet  [Lat.],  It  is  not  clear. 

non  mi  ricordo  [It.],  I  don't  remember. 

non  multa,  sed  multum  [Lat.],  Not  many,  but 
much. 

non  nobis  solum  [Latin],  Not  solely  for  our- 
selves. 

non  nostrum  eat  tantas  componere  lites 
[Lat.],  It  is  not  for  us  to  settle  such  disputes. 


non  Obstante  [Lat.],  Notwithstanding. 

nonobstant  clameur  de  haro  [Fr.],  Notwith- 
standing the  hue  and  cry. 

non  ogni  Core  fa  buon  odore  [It.],  It  is  not 
every  flower  that  smells  sweet. 

non  omne  licitum  bonestum  [Lat.],  Every  law- 
ful act  is  not  necessarily  honorable. 

non  omnia  possumus  omnes  [Lat.],  We  are 
not  all  able  to  do  all  things. 

non  omnis  moriar  [Lat,],  I  shall  not  wholly  die. 

non  passibus  sequis  [Lat.]  (Virg.:  JEneid), 
Not  with  equal  steps.  (Sometimes  applied  to  a 
person  who  has  been  outstripped  by  another  in 
the  race  for  fame,  wealth,  &c.) 

non  placet  [Lat.]    [PLACET.] 

non  plus  ultra  [Lat.]    [NE  PLUS  ULTRA.] 

non  quis,  sed  quid  [Lat.]    Not  who,  but  what. 

non  quo,  sed  quomodo  [Lat.],  Not  by  whom, 
but  how. 

non  sequitur  [Lat.],  It  does  not  follow. 

non  sibl,  sed  omnibus  [Lat,],  Not  for  self,  but 
for  all. 

non  sibi,  sed  patrise  [Lat.],  Not  for  self,  but 
for  one's  country. 

non  sum  quails  eram  [Lat.],  I  am  not  what  I 
•was. 

non  tali  auxilio  [Lat.],  Not  with  such  aid. 

nonumque  prematur  in  annum  [Lat.],  Let  it 
be  preserved  for  nine  years. 

non  vender  la  pelle  dell'  orso  prima  di  pig- 
llarlo  [It.],  Don't  sell  the  bearskin  before  you  have 
caught  the  bear. 

nosce  teipsum  [Lat.],  Know  thyself. 

noscitur  a  socils  [Lat.],  One  is  known  from  his 
associates. 

nota  bene  (N.  B.)  [Lat.],  Mark  well. 

notatu  dignum  [Lat.],  Worthy  of  note. 

Notre  Dame  [Fr.],  Our  Lady. 

n'oubliez  pas  [Fr.],  Don't  forget. 

nous  avons  changS  tout  cela  [Fr.J,  We  have 
changed  all  that, 

nous  verrons  [Fr.],  Wo  shall  see. 

nouvelles  [Fr.],  News. 

nouvellette  [Fr.],  A  short  tale  of  fiction. 

novus  bomo  [Lat.],  A  new  man. 

nuance  [Fr.],  Shade;  tint. 

nudis  verbis  [Lat.],  In  plain  or  naked  words. 

nudum  pactum  [Lat.]f  A  mere  agreement, 

nug<e  canorse  [Lat.J,  Trifles  of  song. 

nugis  armatus  [Lat.],  Armed  with  trifles. 

nul  bien  sans  peine  [French],  No  good  without 

ibor,  or  pain. 

nulla  dies  sine  linea  [Lat.],  Not  a  day  without 
aline. 

nulla  nuova,  buona  nuova  [It.],  No  news  is 
good  news. 

inulli  secundus  [Lat.],  Second  to  none, 
nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri 
f  Lat.J,  Not  bound  to  swear  to  the  words  of  any  mas- 
i  ter. 

nullius  nllus  [Lat.],  The  son  of  nobody, 
nunc  aut  nunquam  [Lat.],  Now  or  never. 
nuuquam  minus  solus,  quam  cum  solus  [Lat.], 
j  Never  less  alone  than  when  alone. 

nunquam  non  paratus  [Lat.],   Never  unpre- 
j  pared. 

nuptise  [Lat.],  Nuptials. 

nusquam  tuta  fides  [Lat.],  Our  faith  is  nowhere 
safe. 


o. 


Obiit  [Lat.J,  He,  or  she,  died. 

Obiter  dictum  [Lat.],  Said  by  the  way. 

obra  de  comun,  obra  de  ningun  [Sp.J,  Every- 
body's work  is  nobody's  work. 

obscurum  per  obscurius  [Latin],  Illustrating 
obscurity  by  obscurity. 

Observanda  [Lat.],  Things  to  bo  observed. 

Obsta  principiis  [Lat.],  Resist  the  beginnings. 

obstupui,  steteruntque  comae  [Lat.],  I  was 
amazed,  and  my  hair  stood  on  end. 

occurrent  nubes  [Lat.],  Clouds  will  intervene. 

oderint  dum  metuant  [Lat.],  Let  them  hate, 
•when  they  fear. 

Odi  profanum  [Lat.],  I  loathe  the  profane. 

Odium  In  longum  Jacens  [Lat.],  An  old  grudge. 


Classical  and  Modern  Languages. 

odium  medicum  [Lat.],  The  hatred  (for  one 
anotiier)  of  physicians. 

odium  theologicum  [Lat.],  The  hatred  (for  each 
other)  of  theologians. 

ceil  de  boeuf  [Fr.],  A  bull's  eye. 

oeuvres  [Fr.],  Works. 

Offlcina  gentium  [Lat.],  Workshop  of  the  na- 
tions. 

o  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint, 
agricolas  [Lat.],  O  too  fortunate  farmers,  if  they 
knew  their  own  blessings. 

ofrecer  mucbo,  especle  es  de  negar  [Sp.],To 
offer  much  is  a  species  of  denial. 

ognl  bpttega  ba  la  sua  malizia  [It.J,  Every 
shop  has  its  trick ;  there  are  tricks  in  all  trades. 

ogni  medaglla  ba  11  suo  riverso  [It.],  Every 
medal  has  its  reverse. 

ogniuno  per  se,  e  Dio  per  tuttl  [It.],  Every  one 
for  nimself,  and  God  for  all. 

Obe!  jam  satis  [Lat.],  Oh,  now  there  is  enough. 

omen  faustum  [Lat.J,  A  favorable  omen. 

omne  bonum  desuper  [Lat.],  All  good  comes 
from  above. 

omne  ignotum  pro  magnincq  [Lat.],  Unknown 
things  are  believed  to  be  magnificent. 

omnem  movere  lapldem  [Lat.J,  To  turn  every 
stone ;  to  leave  no  stone  unturned. 

omne  simile  est  dlssimile  [Lat.],  Every  like  is 
unlike ;  if  there  were  not  uulikeness  there  would  be 
identity. 

omne  solum  forti  patrla  [Lat.],  Every  land  to 
the  brave  is  his  country. 

omne  trinum  perfectum  [Lat.],  All  things  per- 
fect are  threefold. 

omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci 
[Lat, |  (Hor.:  De  Arte  Poet.,  344),  He  has  gained 
every  point  who  has  mixed  the  useful  and  the  agree- 
able. 

omnia  ad  Dei  gloriam  [Latin],  All  to  the  glory 
of  God. 

omnia  bona  bonls  [Lat.],  To  the  good  all  things 
are  good. 

omnia  cum  Deo  [Lat.],  All  things  with  God. 

omnia  mors  sequat  [Lat.]  (Claud. :  Rapt.  Pro- 
serp.  ii.  362),  Death  levels  all  distinctions. 

omnia  mutantur,  nos  et  mutamur  in  illls 
[Lat.]  (Borbonius:  Dictum  Lotharii  1.),  All  things 
are  subject  to  change,  and  we  change  with  them. 
(TEMPORA  MUTANTDE,  &c.) 

pmnia  vincit  amor  [Latin],  Love  conquers  all 
things. 

pmnia  vincit  labor  [Lat.],  Labor  conquers  all 
things. 

omnibus  boc  vitium  est  [Latin],  In  all  is  this 
vice. 

omnibus  invideas,  Zoile:  nemo  tibi  [Latin], 
You  may  envy  everybody,  Zoilus ;  nobody  envies 
you. 

omnis  amans  amens  [Latin],  All  lovers,  are  dis- 
traught. 

on  commence  par  etre  dupe;  on  flnit  par  e tre 
fripon  [Fr.J,  They  begin  by  being  fools,  and  end  in 
becoming  knaves. 

on  connait  1'ami  au  besoin  [Fr.],  We  know  our 
friends  in  our  time  of  need. 

ondit[Fr.],  They  say. 

onus  probandi  [Lat.],  The  burden  of  proving. 

ope  et  consilio  [Lat.],  With  aid  and  advice. 

operse  pretium  est  [Lat.],  It  is  worth  the  effort. 

opprobrium  medicorum  [Lat,],  The  reproach 
of  physicians. 

optlmates  [Lat.],  Of  the  best  grade. 

opus  operatum  [Lat.],  External  show  or  appear- 
ance. 

ora  e  sempre  [It.],  Now  and  always. 

ora  et  labora  [Lat.],  Pray  and  work. 

ora  pro  nobis  [Lat.],  Pray  for  us. 

orate  pro  anima  [Lat.],  Pray  for  the  soul  (of). 

orator  fit,  poeta  nascitur  [Lat.],  The  orator  is 
made ;  the  poet  is  born. 

ore  rotundo  [Lat.],  With  round  voice. 

ore  tenus  [Lat,],  By  word  of  mouth. 

origo  mall  [Lat.],  Origin  of  evil. 

0 !  si  sic  omnia  [Lat.],  Oh,  if  he  had  always 
(acted)  thus. 

OS  rotundum  [Lat.],  A  round  mouth. 

0  tempora  !  0  mores  !  [Lat.],  O  times !  O  man- 
ners ! 

Otia  dant  Vitia  [Lat.],  Ease  breeds  vice. 

Otiosa  sedulitas  [Lat.J,  Easy  industry. 

Otium  cum  dignitate  [Lat.],  Ease  with  dignity. 

otium  sine  dignitate  [Lat.],  Ease  without  dig- 
nity. 
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otium  sine  literis  mors  est  [Lat.],  Leisure 
without  letters  is  death. 

outlier  je  ne  puia  [Fr.],  1  can  never  forget. 

ou'i-dire  [Fr.],  Report;  hearsay. 

ouvert  [Fr.],  Open. 

ouvrage  [Fr.],  A  work. 

ouyrage  de  longue  baleine  [French],  A  work 
requiring  long  breath. 

ouvriera  [Fr.],  Workmen. 


P. 


pabulum  acberontis  [Lat.],  Food  for  Acheron. 
(Said  of  a  dying  person.) 

pace  tua  [Lat.],  With  your  approval. 

pacta  conventa  [Lat.],  The  agreed  conditions. 

padrone  [It.],  Employer;  landlord. 

pallida  mors  [Lat.J,  Pale  death. 

palmam  qui  meruit  ferat  [Lat.],  Let  him  who 
merits  it  bear  the  palm. 

palma  non  sine  pulvere  [Lat.J,  The  prize  is  not 
obtained  without  the  dust  (of  labor). 

par  acces  [Fr.J,  By  fits  and  starts. 

par  accident  [Fr.],  By  accident. 

par  accord  [Fr.J,  By  agreement. 

par  avance  [Fr.J,  In  advance. 

par  ci  par  la  [Fr.],  Here  and  there. 

par  complaisance  [Fr.],  With  or  from  complais- 
ance. 

par  depit  [Fr.J,  From  spite. 

parem  non  fert  [Lat.J,  He  brooks  no  peer. 

par  exemple  [Fr.],  For  instance. 
•  par  excellence  [Fr.J,  Through  excellence 

par  faveur  [Fr.J,  By  favor. 

par  force  [Fr.J,  By  force. 

parl  passu  [Lat.J,  With  equal  pace. 

paritur  pax  bello  [Lat.J,  Peace  is  produced  by 
war. 

parlez  du  loup,  et  vous  verrez  sa  queue  [Fr.], 
Speak  of  the  wolf,  and  you  will  see  his  tail. 

par  negotiis,  neque  supra  [Lat.J,  Equal  to  his 
business,  and  not  above  it. 

par  nobile  fratrum  [Lat.],  A  noble  pair  of 
brothers. 

parole  d'bonneur  [Fr.],  Parole  of  honor. 

par  onerl  [Lat.],  Equal  to  the  burden. 

par  pari  refero  [Lat.],  I  return  tit  for  tat. 

par  precaution  [Fr.J,  From  precaution. 

pars  adversa  [Lat.],  The  adverse  party. 

par  signe  de  mSpris  [Fr.],  As  a  sign  of  con- 
tempt. 

pars  pro  toto  [Lat.J,  The  part  for  the  whole. 

particeps  crlminis  [Lat.],  A  party  to  the  crime. 

partlculier  [Fr.J,  A  private  gentleman. 

partie  carr^e  [Fr.J,  A  party  of  four,  usually  two 
men  and  two  women. 

partout  [Fr.],  Everywhere. 

parturiunt  monies,  nascetur  ridiculus  mus 
[Lat.],  The  mountains  are  in  travail;  a  ridiculous 
mouse  will  bo  born. 

parva  componere  magnls  [Lat.J,  To  compare 

small  with  great. 

parva  leves  caplunt  animas  [LatinJ,  Small 
affairs  captivate  little  minds. 

parvum  parva  decent  [LatinJ,  Small  affairs 
become  a  small  person. 

pas  a  pas  on  ya  bien  loin  [Fr.],  Step  by  step 
one  goes  a  good  distance. 

passager  [Fr.],  A  passenger. 

passe-partout  [Fr.],  A  principal  key. 

pasticcio  [It.],  Patchwork. 

pate1  de  foie  gras  [Fr.J,  A  pie  of  goose  livers, 

paterfamilias  [Lat.],  The  father  of  a  family. 

pater  noster  [Lat.],  Our  Father.  The  first  words 
oftho  Lord's  prayer. 

pater  patrise  [Lat.],  Father  of  his  country. 

pathemata  matbemata  [Gr.J  (Herod,  i.  207), 
One  learns  by  suffering.  [QU.E  NOCENT,  &C.J 

patience  passe  science  [French],  Patience  sur- 
passes science. 

patisserie  [Fr.],  Pastry. 

patres  conscriptl[Lat.],  Conscript  fathers.  (A 
name  given  to  the  Roman  senators.) 

patrlis  virtutibus  [Lat,],  By  ancestral  virtue. 

patris  gar  estl  pas'  bin'  ban  pratte  tis  eu 
[Greek]  (Aristophanes:  Plutus,  1,151),  Every  land 
where  a  man  is  successful  is  his  native  land.  ' 
PATEIA,  &c.] 
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pav6  [Fr.],  Pavement. 

pax  ill  bello  [Lat.],  Peace  in  war. 

pax  orbis  terrarum  [Lat.],  The  sovereignty  of 
the  world.  (A  legend  of  frequent  occurrence  on 
Roman  coins.) 

pax  Romana  [Lat.]  (cf.  Plin.  xxvii.  1,  1),  The 
Roman  Empire. 

pax  vobiscum  [Lat.],  Peace  be  with  you. 

peccaTi  [Lat.],  I  have  sinned. 

pedir  peras  al  olmo  [Sp.],  To  look  for  pears  upon 
the  elm. 

peine  forte  et  dure  [Fr.],  Strong  and  hard  pun- 
ishment. 

peithein  dora  kai  theous  logos  [Gr.]  (Eurip.: 
Medea,  ed.  Paley,  964),  Gifts  persuade  even  the  gods, 
as  the  proverb  says. 

pendente  lite  [Lat.],  Pending  the  litigation. 

penetralia  [Lat.],  Secret  repositories. 

pensee  [Fr.],  A  thought. 

per  ambages  [Lat.],  By  ambiguous  ways. 

per  angusta  ad  augusta  [Lat.],  Through  toil 
to  greatness. 

per  annum  [Lat.],  By  the  year. 

per  aspera  ad  astra  [Lat.],  Through  hardship 
to  the  stars  (or  triumph). 

per  capita  [Lat.],  By  the  head. 

per  centum  [Lat.],  By  the  hundred. 

per  contra  [Lat.],  By  the  contrary. 

per  contante  [It.],  For  cash. 

per  conto  [1C],  Upon  account. 

per  diem  [Lat.],  By  the  day. 

perdu  [Fr.],  Lost. 

pere  de  famille  [Fr.],  The  father  of  a  family. 

per  fas  et  nefas  [Lat.],  Through  right  and  wrong. 

perfervidum  ingenium  Scotorum  I  Lat.],  The 
intensely  earnest  character  of  the  Scotch. 

per  gradus  [Lat.],  Gradually. 

periculum  in  mora  [Lat.],  Delay  is  dangerous. 

per  interim  [Lat.],  In  the  interim ;  between 
whiles. 

per  mare,  per  terras  [Lat.],  Through  sea  and 
land. 

per  mese  [It.],  By  the  month. 

permitte  diis  Cffitera  [Lat.],  Trust  the  rest  to 
the  gods. 

per  pares  [Lat.],  By  one's  equals. 

perpetuum  silentium  [Lat.],  Perpetual  silence. 

per  piu  strade  si  va  a  Roma  fit.],  There  are 
many  roads  to  Rome. 

per  saltum  [Lat.],  By  a  leap. 

per  86  [Lat.],  By  or  in  itself. 

per  troppo  dibatter  la  verita  si  perde  [It.], 
Truth  is  lost  by  too  much  discussion. 

per  Viam  [Lat.],  By  the  way  of. 

pessimi  exempli  [Lat.],  Of  the  worst  example. 

petit  [Fr.],  Small. 

petit  coup  [Fr.],  A  small  stratagem. 

petitio  principii  [Lat.],  A  begging  of  the  prin- 
ciple involved. 

petit-maitre  [Fr.],  A  little  master ;  a  fop. 

peu-a-peu  [Fr.],  Little  by  little  ;  by  degrees. 

pied  a  terre  [Fr.],  A  resting-place,  a  temporary 
lodging. 

pigliar  due  colombi  a  una  faya  [It.],  To  catch 
two  pigeons  with  one  beau ;  to  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone. 

pis  aller  [Fr.],  The  worst  or  last  shift. 

placet  [Lat.],  It  seems  right,  it  is  approved  of. 
The  formula  by  which  the  members  of  an  (Ecumen- 
ical Council  or  a  University  senate  record  affirma- 
tive votes.  The  negative  formula  is  non  placet. 

POCO  a  poco  [It.],  Little  by  little ;  by  degrees. 

poeta  nascitur,  non  fit  [Lat.],  The  poet  is  born, 
not  made,  [N  ASCIMTJR  POET^  <fec.] 

point  d'appui  [Fr.],  Prop;  point  of  support. 

pondere,  non  numero  [Lat.],  By  weight,  not  by 
number. 

populus  vult  decipi,  decipiatur  [Lat.],  The 
people  wish  to  be  deceived ;  let  them  be  deceived. 

post  bellum  auxilium  [Lat.],  Aid  after  the  war. 

post  equitem  sedet  atracura  [Lat.]  (Hor.  III. 
i.  40) ,  Black  care  sits  behind  the  rich  man  on  horse- 
back ;  riches  and  high  position  bring  cares. 

pour  acquit  [Fr.],  Paid,  settled;  the  usual  form 
ofreceipt. 

pour  fairs  rire  [Fr.],  To  excite  laughter. 

pour  faire  visile  [Fr.],  To  pay  a  visit. 

pour  prendre  conge1  [French],  To  take  leave. 
Usually  abbreviated  to  P.  P.  C. 


Phrases  and  Quotations 

prsemonitus,  praemunitus  [Lat.],  Forewarned, 
forearmed. 

prendre  la  lune  avec  les  dents  [Fr.],  To  sieze 
the  inoon  in  one's  teeth ;  to  aim  at  impossibilities. 

presto  maturo,  presto  marcio  [It.],  Soon  ripe, 
soon  rotten. 

pret  d'accomplir  [Fr.],  Ready  to  accomplish. 

pret  pour  mon  pays  [French],  Ready  for  my 
country. 

preux  chevalier  [Fr.],  A  brave  knight. 

prima  facie  [Lat.],  At  the  first  glance. 

principia,  non  homines  [Lat.],  Principles,  not 
men. 

principles  obsta  [Lat.]  (Grid;  Rented.  Am.  91), 
Resist  the  first  advances. 

prior  tempore,  prior  jure  [Lat.],  First  in  point 
of  time  first  by  right ;  ilrst  come  first  served. 

pro  aris  et  focls  [Latin],  For  our  altars  and 
hearths ;  for  our  homes. 

probatum  est  [Lat.],  It  is  proved. 

probitas  laudatur  et  alget  [Lat.]  (Juv.,  i.  74), 
Honesty  is  praised  and  left  to  starve. 

pro  bono  publiCO  [Lat.],  For  the  public  good. 

pro  Deo  et  ecclesia  [Latin],  For  God  and  the 
Church. 

prof  anum  vulgus  [Lat.]    [GDI  PROF  ANUM,  &c.] 

pro  forma  [Lat.],  As  a  matter  of  form. 

proh  pudor,  For  shame. 

pro  memoria  [Lat.],  As  a  memorial. 

pro  rege,  lege.  grege  [Lat.],  For  the  king,  the 
law,  and  the  people. 

pugnis  et  calcibus  [Lat.],  With  fists  and  heels; 
with  might  and  main. 

punica  fides  [Lat.],  Punic  faith  ;  treachery. 


quo  animo  [Lat.],  With  what  intent  ion. 

quocunque  jaceris  stabit  [Latin],  Wherever 
you  throw  it,  it  will  stand.  (The  motto  of  the  Isle 
of  Man.) 

quocunque  modo  [Lat.],  In  whatever  manni'r. 

quocunque  nomine  [Latin],  Under  whatever 
name. 

quod  avertat  Deus  !  [Lat.],  God  forbid ! 

quod  bene  notandum  [Latin],  Which  is  to  be 
especially  noted. 

quod  erat  demonstrandum  [Lat.],  Which  was 
to  be  proved.  [Q.  E.  D.] 

quod  erat  faciendum  [Latin],  Which  was  to  hi- 
done.  [Q.E.  F.J 

quod  hoc  Sibi  vult?  [Latin],  What  does  this 
moan? 

quod  nou  opus  est,  asse  carum  est  [Lat.]  (A 
saying  of  Cato,  quoted  by  Seneca,  Ep.  xciv.),  What 
is  not  necessary  is  dear  at  a  penny. 

quod  vide  (q.  v.)  [Lat.],  Which  see. 

quo  fata  vocant  [Lat.],  Whither  the  Fates  call. 

quo  fas  et  gloria  ducunt  [Lat.],  Where  duty 
and  glory  lead. 

quorum  pars  magna  fui  [  Lat.]  ( Virg. :  JEn.,  ii. 
6).  Of  which  I  was  an  important  part. 

quos  Deus  vult  perdere,  prius  dementat 
[Lat.]  (probably  altered  from  a  passage  in  Eurip- 
ides), Those  whom  God  wills  to  destroy  Ho  first  de- 
prives of  their  senses. 

quot  homines,  tot  sententise  [Lat.]  (Terence: 
Phormio,  II.  iii.  14),  Many  men,  many  minds. 


Q. 


quse  nocent,  docent  [Lat.],  Things  which  injure, 
instruct;  we  are  taught  by  painful  experience; 
what  pains  us,  trains  us. 

quails  ab  incepto  processerit  et  sibi  cpnstet 
[Lat.]  (Hor.:  de  Arte  Poet.,  12),  As  he  begins,  let 
him  go  on,  and  be  consistent  with  himself. 

quails  rex,  tails  grex  [Lat.],  Like  king,  like 
people. 

quails  vita,  finis  ita  [Lat.],  As  life  is,  so  will  its 
end  be. 

quamdiu  se  bene  gesserit  [Lat.],  As  long  as  he 
behaves  himself ;  during  good  behavior. 

quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homerus  [Lat.] 
(Hor.:  de  Arte  Poet., y>9),  Even  good  Homer  nods 
sometimes ;  the  wisest  make  mistakes. 

quanti  est  sapere  [Lat.]  (Terence:  Eunuchus, 
i\.  vii.  21) ,  How  valuable  is  wisdom. 

quantum  libet  [Lat.],  As  much  as  you  like. 

quantum  meruit  [Latin],  As  much  as  he  de- 
served. 

quantum  mutatus  ab  illo  [Lat.]  (Virg.:  JEn., 
ii.  274) ,  How  changed  from  what  he  was. 

quelque  chose  [Fr.],  Something ;  a  trifle. 

quern  dt  dlligunt  I  adolescens  moritur  [Lat.] 
(Plaut. :  Bacch.  iv.  7,  18,  19),  He  whom  the  gods 
love  dies  young. 

qui  a  bu  boira  [Fr.],  The  tippler  will  go  on  tip- 
pling ;  it  is  hard  to  break  off  bad  habits. 

quid  faciendum?  [Lat.],  What  is  to  be  done? 

quid  rides?  [Lat.]  (Hor.:  Sat.  I.i.  69),  Why  do 
you  laugh?  [MUTATO  NOMINE,  &c.] 

qulen  poco  sabe,  presto  lo  reza  [Sp.].  He  who 
knows  little  soon  tells  it. 

qulen  sabe?  [Sp.],  Who  knows? 

qu'il  soit  comme  11  est  de'sire'  [Fr.],  Let  it  be 
as  desired. 

qui  m'aime  aime  mon  chien  [Fr.],  Love  me, 
love  my  dog. 

qui  n'a  sante,  n'a  rien  [Fr.],  He  who  has  not 
health,  has  nothing. 

qui  nimium  probat.  nihil  probat  [Lat.],  He 
who  proves  too  much  proves  nothing. 

qui  non  proficit,  deficit  [Lat.],  He  who  does  not 
advance,  loses  ground. 

quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes?  [Lat.]  (Juv., 
vi.  346,  347),  Who  shall  keep  the  keepers? 

qui  tacet  consentire  videtur  [Lat.],  He  who 
keeps  silence  is  assumed  to  consent ;  silence  gives 
consent. 

qui  timide  rogat  docet  negare  [Lat.],  Ho  who 
asks  timidly  courts  denial. 

qui  va  la  ?  [Fr.],  Who  goes  there  ? 

quoad  hoc  [Lat.],  To  this  extent. 


R. 


raison  d'e'tat  [Fr.],  A  state  reason. 

raison  d'etre  [Fr.],  The  reason  for  a  thing's  ex- 
istence. 

rara  avis  in  terris,  mgroque  simillima 
cygno  [Latin]  (Juv.,  vi.  164),  An  extremely  rare 
bird,  and  very  like  a  black  swan  (supposed  not  to 
exist).  The  first  four  words  are  often  used  ironi- 
cally. 

ratione  soli  [Lat.],  According  to  the  soil. 

recte  et  suaviter  [Lat.J,  Justly  and  mildly. 

rectus  in  curia  [Lat.],  Upright  in  court,  with 
clean  hands. 

redolet  lucerna  [Lat.],  It  smells  of  the  lamp. 
(Said  of  any  labored  literary  production.) 

re  infecta,  [Lat.],  The  business  being  unfinished. 

relata  refero  [Lat.],  I  tell  the  tale  as  I  heard  it. 

rem  acu  tetigistt  [Lat.]  (Plaut. :   Rudens,  V.  ii.i 
19),  You  have  touched  the  matter  with  a  needle ;  you 
have  described  it  accurately. 

remis  velisque  [Lat.],  With  oars  and  sails ;  with 
all  one's  might. 

res  angusta  domi  [Lat.]  (Jut;.,  iii.  165),  Nar- 
rowed circumstances  at  home;  limited  means. 

res  est  sacra  miser  [Lat.],  A  man  in  distress  is 
a  sacred  object. 

res  gestse  [Lat.],  Things  done,  exploits. 

resiudicata  [Lat.],  A  matter  decided;  a  case 
already  settled. 

respice  flneni  [Lat.],  Look  to  the  end. 

respondre  en  Normand  [French],  To  answer  in 
Norman  ;  to  speak  evasively. 

resurgam  [Lat.],  I  shall  rise  again. 

rete  nuova  non  plglla  uccello  vecchio  [Ital.], 
A  new  net  won' t  catch  an  old  bird. 

revenons  a  nos  moutons  [Fr.],  Let  us  return  to 
our  sheep ;  let  us  come  back  to  our  subject. 

riderein  stomacho  [Lat.]  (Cic.:  Ep.  Fam.,  ii. 
16) ,  To  laugh  inwardly  ;  to  laugh  in  one's  sleeve. 

ride  si  sapis  [Lat.],  Laugh  if  you  are  wise. 

rien  n'est,  beau  quo  le  vrai  [Fr.],  There  is 
nothing  beautiful  but  truth. 

rira  bien  qui  rira  le  dernier  [Fr.],  Ho  laughs 
well  who  laughs  last. 

rire  entre  cuir  et  chair,  rire  sous  cape  [Fr.], 
To  laugh  in  one's  sleeve. 

rire  sous  cape  [Fr.].  [RIRE  ENTRE,  &c.] 

rixatur  de  lana  ssepe  caprlna  [Lat.]  (Hor. ; 
Ep.  I.  xviii.  15),  He  often  quarrels  about  goata 
wool,  i.  e.,  trifles. 

robe  de  chambre  [French],  A  dressing-gown,  a 
morning-gown. 

robe  de  nuit  [Fr.l,  A  night  dress. 

rudis  Indlgestaque  moles  [Lat.]  (Ovid:  Met. 
i.  7),  A  rude  and  undigested  mass. 

ruit  mole  sua  [Lat.].   [Vis  CONSLLI,  &c.] 

ruse  de  guerre  [Fr.],  A  military  stratagem. 


rusinurbe  [Lat.]  (Jfart.,  XII.  lvii.21),  A  resi- 
dence in  or  near  towu,  with  many  of  tho  advantages 
of  the  country. 

rusticus  expectat  dum  defluat  amnis,  at  ille 

labitur,  et  labeturin  onme  yolubilis  sevum 

rLat.J    (dor.:  Up.  l.ii.  42,  4:!l,  Tlio  peasant  waits 

till  the  river  shall  cease  to  How,  but  it  glides  on, 

and  will  glide  on  forever. 


s. 


sal  atticum  [Lat.],  Attic  salt,  i.  e.,  wit. 

salvo  jure  [Lat.],  Without  prejudice. 

salvo  pudSre  [Lat. ],Withoutoffence  to  modesty. 

sanan  cuchilladas,  mas  no  malas  palabras 
[Sp.J,  Wounds  from  a  knife  will  heal,  but  not  those 
from  the  tongue. 

sans  peur  et  sans  reproche  [Fr.],  Fearless  and 

sans  rime  et  sans  ralson  [Fr.],  Without,  rhyme 
or  reason. 

sans  souci  [Fr.],  Free  from  care. 

sapere  aude  [Lat.]  (Hor. :  Ep.  I.  ii.  40),  Dare  to 
be  wise. 


sat  cito,  si  sat  bene  [Lat.],  Quickly  enough  if 
well  enough. 

satis  eloqnentise,  sapientlse  parum  [Latin] 
(Sail. :  Bell.  Cat.,  v.  5),  Eloquence  enough,  but  too 
little  wisdom. 

satis  superque  [Lat.],  Enough,  and  more  than 
enough. 

sat  pulchra,  si  sat  bona  [Lat.],  Fair  enough  if 
good  enough ;  handsome  is  that  handsome  does. 

sauve  qui  peut  [Fr.],  Save  yourselves. 

savoir  faire  [Fr.],  Tact. 

savoir  vivre  [Fr.],  Good  breeding. 

sdegno  d'amante  poco  dura  [Italian],  A  lover's 
anger  is  shortlived. 

secretaire  [Fr.],  A  writing  desk. 

secundum  artem  [Lat.],  According  to  the  rules 
of  art. 

selon  les  regies  [Fr.],  According  to  rule. 

semel  abbas,  semper  abbas,  [Lat.],  Once  an 
abbot,  always  an  abbot. 

semel  insanivimus  sonnies  [Lat.]  (Mantuanus : 
Eel.  i.),  We  have  all  been  mad  at  some  time. 

semper  avarus  eget  [Lat.]  (Hor.:  Ep.  I.  ii. 
56.],  The  avaricious  man  is  always  in  want. 

semper  fldelis  [Lat.],  Always  faithful. 

semper  idem  [Lat.],  Always  the  same. 

semper  paratus  [Lat.],  Always  prepared. 

semper  timidum  scelus  [Lat.],  Crime  is  always 

sempre  11  mal  non  vien  per  nuooere  [ItaL], 
Misfortune  is  not  always  an  evil. 

se  non  6  vero,  6  ben  trovato  [Ital.J,  If  it  is  not 
true ,  it  is  cleverly  invented. 

sequiturque  patrem,  non  passibus  sequis 
[Latrj I  (VtrJ.:  Mn.  ii.  724),  He  follows  his  father. 
but  not  with  equal  steps. 

sero  venientibus  ossa  [Lat.],  The  bones  for 
those  who  come  late ;  those  who  come  late  get  the 
leavings. 

serus  in  Cffllnm  redeas  [Lat.]  (Hor.,  I.  ii.  45), 
May  it  be  long  before  you  return  to  heaven ;  long 
life  to  you. 

servare  modnm  [Lat.],  To  keep  within  bounds, 
servus  servorum  Dei  [Lat.],   The  servant  of 
the  servants  of   God.     (One  of  the  titles  of    the 
Pope.) 

sic  eunt  fata  hominum  [Lat.],  Thus  go  the 
destinies  of  men. 

sic  Hnr  ad  astral  Lat.]  (Virg.:  Mn.  ix.  641), 
Thus  do  we  reach  the  stars. 
sic  passim  [Lat.],  So  in  various  places, 
sic  semper  tyrannis  [Latin],  Ever  thus  with 
tyrants. 

sic  transit  gloria  mundi  [Lat.],  So  the  glory 
of  this  world  passes  away.  (The  first  words  of  a 
sequence  said  to  have  been  used  at  the  installation 
of  the  Popes.) 

Sicut  ante  [Lat.],  As  before, 
sicut  patribus,  sit  Deus  nobis  [Lat.]  (Of.  III. 
Reg.  viii.  57,  Vulg.),  May  God  be  with  us,  as  ho  was 
with  our  fathers. 

sic  volo,  sic  jubeo,  stat  pro  ratione  voluntas 
[Lat.]  (Altered  from  Juv.,  vi.  222)  Thus  I  will, 
thus  I  command,  my  pleasure  stands  for  a  reason. 
sic  VOS  non  VObiS  [Lat.],  Thus  do  ye,  but  not  for 
yourselves.  The  commencement  of  each  of  four 
verses  which  Virgil  wrote,  but  left  incomplete,  on 
the  occasion  when  Bathyllus  claimed  some  lines 
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really  written  by  the  poet,  who  alone  was  able  to 
complete  the  verses,  aud  thus  prove  their  author- 
ship [Hos  EGO,  &c.].  Used  of  persons  by  whoso 
labors  others  have  unduly  profited. 

sl  Deus  nobiscum,  quis  contra  nos?  [Lat.] 
(Cf.  Rom.  viii.  31,  Vulg.),  If  God  bo  with  us  who 
shall  bo  against  us? 

sile  et  philosophus  esto  [Latin],  Hold  your 
tongue,  aud  you  will  pass  for  a  philosopher. 

silent  leges  inter  arma  [Lat,]  [!NTEE  AEMA, 
&c.]. 

simile  gaudet  simlli  [Lat.],  Like  loves  like. 

slmilia  similibus  curantur,  I  Lat.],  Like  things 
are  cured  by  like.  (The  principle  of  homoeopathy.) 

si  monumentum  requiris  circumspice  [Lai.], 
If  you  seek  my  monument,  look  around.  (The 
epitaph  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  St.  Paul  s 
Cathedral,  of  which  ho  was  the  architect.) 

simplex  munditiis  [Lat.]  (Hor.,  I.  v. 5), Simple, 
in  neat  attire ;  neat,  not  gaudy. 

sine  cura  [Lat.],  Without  care  or  change. 

sine  dubio  [Lat.],  Without  doubt. 

sine  mora  [Lat.],  Without  delay, 

sine  prsejudicio  [Lat.],  Without  prejudice. 

si  parva  licet  componere  magnis  [Latin] 
(Virg.:  Georg.  iv.  176),  If  it  be  lawful  to  compare 
small  things  with  great. 

siste,  viator  [Lat.]  [STA,  VIATOB.]* 

sit  tibl  terra  levis  [Lat.],  May  the  earth  lie 
light  upon  thee.  (An  inscription  often  found  on 
Homan  tombstones ;  frequently  abbreviated  to  b.  1. 
T.  L.) 
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sublata  causa,  tollitur  eflectus  [Lat.],  Tho 
effect  ceases  when  tho  cause  is  removed. 
sub  psena  [Lat],  Under  a  penalty. 

sub  rosa  [Lat.],  Under  the  rose ;  secretly. 

sub  silentlo  [Lat.],  In  silence;  without  formal 
notice  being  taken. 

sub  specie  [Lat.],  Under  the  appearance  of. 

sub  voce  [Lat.],  Under  such  or  such  a  word. 

sui  generis  [Lat.],  Of  its  own  kind ;  unique. 

summumjus,  summa  injuria eat  [Lat.].  (Cfo 
cro:  De  Off.,  i.  10),  The  rigor  of  Urn  law  is  the 
height  of  oppression. 

sumptibus  publicis  [Lat.],  At  the  public  ex- 
pense. 

sunt  bona,  sunt  qusedam  mediocria,  sunt. 
mlu  Plura I  Lat.J,  (Sart.,  1.,  xvii.  1),  Some  things 
(in  this  book)  are  good,  some  middling,  but  more- 
are  bad. 

suo  marte  [Lat.],  By  his  own  powers  or  skill. 

suppressio  veri,  suggestio  falsi  [Lat.],  The 
suppression  of  the  truth  is  the  suggestion  of  a 
falsehood. 

surgitamariallquid[Lat.],  (Lucretius :  DeBer. 
Nat.,  iv.,  1,134),  Something  bitter  arises. 

suum  cnlque  [Lat.],  Let  each  have  his  own. 

suus  culque  mos  [Lat.]  (Terence:  Phormio,  II. 
iii.  14),  Every  one  has  his  own  particular  habit. 


T. 


si  vis  pacem,  para  bellum  [Lat.],  If  you  wish 
for  peace,  prepare  for  war. 

skene  pas  ho  bios  [Gr.]  (Greek  Anthol.) ,.  Life  is 
all  a  stage.  (Cf.  Shalcesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  11.  I.) 

sola  nobilitas  virtus  [Lat.]  [NosiLiTAa  SOLA, 
&c.]. 

solitudinem  faciunt,  pacem  appellant  [Lat.] 
(Tacitus:  Agric.  xxx.),  They  make  a  wilderness 
and  call  it  peace.  (There  is  a  bitter  sneer  in  the 
original  which  is  almost  untranslatable.  I  he 
Latin  pax=peace.  and  was  also  used  for  dominion. 
So  that  tho  British  chieftain  Calgacus,  from  whose 
speech  the  quotation  is  taken,  meant,  Ihey  lay 
waste  a  country,  and  boast  that  they  have  brought 
it  into  subjection  to  Rome.")  (PAX  OBBIS  TEBEA- 

EUM,  PAX  ROMANA.] 

sophen  de  mlso  [Gr.],  Eurip.:  Hipp.,  ed.  Paley, 
10, 1  Iiato  a  blue-stocking  (cf.  Juv.  vi.,  433-58). 


s'oufller  le  chaud  et  le  froid  [Fr.],  To  blow  hot 
and  cold. 

spes  Blbi  quisque  [Lat.]  (Virg.:  J5n.  xi.  309), 
Let  each  man's  hope  be  in  himself ;  let  him  trust  to 
his  own  resources. 

speude  bradeos  [Gr.],  Make  haste  slowly.  A 
favorite  saying  of  Augustus  Ctesar  (Suet.  11.  25). 
[FESTINA  LENTE.] 

splendlde  mendax  [Lat.]  (Hor.,  III.  xi.  35), 
Nobly  untruthful ;  untrue  for  a  good  object.  (Often 
used  ironically  of  an  unblushing  liar.)  ^ 

sponte  sua  [Lat.],  Spontaneously ;  of  one  s  (or 
its)  own  accord. 

spretas  injuria  formse  [Lat.]  ( Virg^ :  JEn.  i.  27), 
Tho  affront  offered  to  her  slighted  beauty.  (In 
allusion  to  the  resentment  of  Juno  because  Fans 
gave  the  golden  apple  to  Venus  as  the  prize  of 
beauty.) 

stat  magni  nominis  umbra  [Lat.],  (Lucan: 
Pharsalia,  i.  135),  He  stands,  the  shadow  of  a 
mighty  name. 

stat  nominis  umbra  [Lat,],  An  adaptation  of 
the  preceding,  used  by  "Junius"  as  the  motto  of 
his  Letters. 

stat  pro  ratione  voluntas  [Lat.],  [Sic  VOLO, 
&c.]. 

status  quo,  status  in  quo,  statu  quo  [Lat.] 
The  state  in  which. 

btatus  quo  ante  bellum  [Lat.].  The  state  in 
which  the  belligerents  were  before  war  com- 
menced. [UTI  POSSIDETIS.] 

sta  viator,  heroem  calcas  [Lat.],  Stop,  trav- 
eler, thou  treadoston  a  hero's  dust.  (The  epitaph 
inscribed  by  Condfi  over  the  grave  of  his  great 
opponent,  Mcrci.) 

stemmata  quid  faciunt?  [Lat.],  (Juv.  viii.  1), 
Of  what  value  are  pedigrees? 

studium  immane  loquendi  [Lat.],  An  insatia- 
ble desire  for  talking. 

Sturm  und  drang  [Ger.],  Storm  and  stress  (q.  V.) 
in  ENCYC.  DICT. 

sua  cuique  voluptas  [Lat.],  Every  man  has  his 
own  pleasures.  [TEAHIT  SUA,  &c.  ] 

suavlter  in  modo,  fortiter  in  re  [Lat.],  Gentle 
in  manner,  resolute  in  execution. 

sub  colore  Juris  [Lat.],  Under  color  of  law. 

sub  hoc  signo  vinces  [Lat.],  [!N  HOC,  &c.] 


tableau  Vivant  [Fr.],  Living  tableau. 

tabula  rasa  [Lat.],  A  smooth  tablet. 

tache  sans  tache  [Fr.],  A  work  without  a  flaw. 

tsedium  vita  [Lat.],  Weariness  of  life. 

taille  [Fr.],  Form ;  shape. 

tarn  Marte  quam  Minerva  [Lat.],  As  much  by 
Mars  as  Minerva ;  as  nt  for  war  as  for  science  or 
art. 

tarn  Marti  quamMercurio  [Lat.],  As  much  for 
Mars  as  for  Mercury ;  as  fit  for  war  as  for  negotia- 
tion. 

tangere  vulnus  [Lat.],  To  touch  the  wound. 

tantasne  animis  coslestibus  irse  ?  [Lat.],  Can 
heavenly  minds  entertain  such  wrath  ? 

tant  mieux  [Fr.],  So  much  the  better. 

tanto  buon,  che  val  niente  [Ital.],  So  good  as. 
to  be  good  for  nothing. 

tant  pis  [Fr.] ,  So  much  the  worse. 

tant  s'enfaut  [Fr.],  Far  from  it. 

tant  soit  peu  [Fr.],  Never  so  little. 

tantum  vldit  Virgilium  [Lat.],  He  saw  only 
Virgil;  he  had  eyes  only  for  tho  celebrity. 

te  Judice  [Lat.],  You  judging. 

tel  est  notre  plalsir  [Fr.],  Such  is  our  pleas- 

tel  maitre,  tel  valet  [Fr.],  As  the  master,  so- 
the  man. 

telum  imbelle  sine  ictu  [Lat,],  A  playful  wea- 
pon without  a  sting. 

tempora  mutantur,  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis. 
[Lat.J,  Tho  times  are  altered,  and  wo  are  altered 
with  them. 

temppri  parendum  [Lat.],  One  must  conform 
to  the  times. 

tempus  edax  rerum  [Lat.],  Time  the  devourer 
of  all  things. 

tempus  fugit  [Lat.],  Time  flies. 

tempus  ludendi  [Lat.],  The  time  for  play. 

tempus  omnia  revelat  [Lat.J,  Time  reveals  all. 

tenax  propositi  [Lat.],  Holding  fast  to  his  pur- 
pose. 

tenez  [Fr.],  Take  it. 

tentanda  Via  est  [Lat.],  A  way  must  be  at- 
tempted. 

teres  atque  rotundus  [LatinJ,  Smooth  and 
round. 

terminus  ad  quem  [Lat.J,  The  period  to  which. 

terminus  a  quo  [Lat.J,  Tho  period  from  which. 

terra  cotta  [Ital.],  Baked  earth. 

terrse  fllius  [Lat.],  A  son  of  the  earth. 

terra  flrma  [Lat.],  Solid  earth. 

terra  incognita  [Lat.],  An  unknown  land. 

tertium  quid  [Lat.],  A  third  something;  an  un- 
known species. 

tertius  e  coelo  cecidit  Cato  [Lat.],  A  third 
Cato  has  descended  from  heaven. 

teste,  By  the  evidence  of. 

tibiseris,  tibi  metis  FLat.],  You  sow  for  your- 
self, you  reap  for  yourself. 
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tiens  a  la  v^rite1  [Fr.],  Maintain  the  truth. 

tlens  ta  foi  [Fr.],  Keep  thy  faith. 

timeo Danaos et dona ferentes  [Lat.]  (Virg.: 
JEn.  ii.  49),  I  fear  the  Greeks,  even  When  they 
'bring  gifts.  (Used  of  distrusting  the  kindness  of  a 
foe.) 

tintamarre  [Fr.],  Confusion,  turmoil, 
tirer  a  boulet  rouge  [Fr.],  To  shoot  with  a  red 
fcullet. 

toga  Virllis  [Lat.],  The  gown  of  manhood, 
to  kalon  [Gr.],  The  beautiful. 
tomava  la  por  rosa,  mas  devenla  cardo  [Sp.], 
I  took  her  for  a  rose,  but  she  proved  a  thorn. 
tomb£  des  nues  [Fr.],  Fallen  from  the  clouds. 
to  prepon  [Gr.],  What  is  becoming  or  decorous. 

tot  homines,  quot  sententiae  [Lat.],  As  many 
men,  so  many  minds. 

totidem  verbls  [Lat.],  In  so  many  words. 

totles  quoties  [Lat.],  As  many  times  as. 

totis  ViribUS  [Lat.],  With  all  his  might. 

toto  coelo  [Lat.],  By  the  whole  heavens. 

totum  [Lat.],  The  whole. 

totus  teres  atque  rotundus  [Latin],  Perfectly 
smooth  and  round. 

toujours  perdrix  [Fr.],  Always  partridges;  the 
fiame  thing  over  and  over  again. 

toujours  pret  [Fr.],  Always  ready. 

tour  de  force  [Fr.],  A  feat  of  strength  or  skill. 

tourner  casaque  [Fr.],  To  turn  one's  coat;  to 
change  sides. 

tout-a-fait  [Fr.],  Wholly,  entirely. 

tout-a-1'heure  [Fr.],  Instantly. 

tout  au  contraire  [Fr.],  On  the  contrary. 

tout-a-vous  [Fr.],  Entirely  yours. 

tout  blen  ou  rien  [Fr.],  All  or  nothing. 

tout-de-suite  [Fr.],  Immediately. 

tout  ensemble  [Fr.J,  The  whole. 

tout  le  monde  est  sage  apres  coup  [Fr.],  Every- 
body is  wise  after  the  event. 

traduttori,  tradltori  [Italian],  Translators  are 
traitors. 

trahit  sua  quemque  voluptas  [Lat.]  (Virg. : 
Eel.  ii.  65),  Each  man  is  led  by  ms  own  taste. 

transeat  In  exemplum  [Lat.],  Let  it  pass  into 

&  precedent. 

trla  juncta  in  uno  [Lat.],  Three  joined  in  one. 
(The  motto  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.) 

trium  literaruin  homo  [Lat.]  (Plautus:  Aulul. 
II.  iv.  4ti),  A  man  of  three  letters ;  a  thief  (fur  being 
Latin  for  thief). 

Troja  fult  [Lat.],  Troy  was ;  Troy  has  perished. 

Tros  Tyriusve  mini  nullo  discrUame  agetur 
fLat.]  (Virg.:  JEn.  i.  574),  Trojan  or  Tynan  shall 
have  the  same  treatment  from  me. 

truditur  dies  die  [Lat.]  (Hor.,  II.  xviii.  15),  One 
day  follows  hard  on  another. 

tu  ne  cede  mails  [Lat.]    [NE  CEDE,  &c.] 

tutte  le  strade  conducono  a  Roma  [Ital.],  AU 
roads  lead  to  Home. 


Phrases  and  Quotations 

nnguis  in  Ulcere  [Lat.].  A  nail  in  the  wound,  to 
keep  it  open. 

urbem  lateritiam  invenit,  marmoream  rell- 
quit  [Lat.l  (Suet.,  ii.  28),  He  found  the  city  (Rome) 
brick,  but  left  it  marble, 
usque  ad  aras  [Lat.].    [AMICUS  CSQUE,  <fcc.] 
usque  ad  nauseam  [Lat.],  To  disgust, 
usus  loquendi  [Lat.],  Usage  in  speaking, 
utlle  dulci  [Lat.].    [OMXE  TCLIT,  &c.] 
uti  possldetls  [Lat.],  As  you  now  possess.    (A 
diplomatic  phrase  meaning  that  at  the  termination 
of  hostilities  the  contending  parties  are  to  retain 
whatever  territory  they  may  have  gained  during 
the  war.) 

un  sot  a  triple  6tage  [Fr.],  A  consummate  fool. 


"tiens"    vaut    mieux    que  deux   "tu 
as  "  l,Fr.],  One  "take  it"  is  worth  two  "  you 


un 

1'auras  __.    _  .__ 

shall  have  it;"  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in 
the  bush. 


V. 


u. 


uberrima  fides  [Lat],  Implicit  faith, 
ubi  bene  ibi  patria  [Lat.]  (cf.  Cic. :  Tusc.  Disp,, 
V.  37),  Where  one  is  well  off,  there  is  his  country. 

ubi  jus  incertum,  ibijusnullum  [Lat.],  Where 
the  law  is  uncertain,  there  is  no  law. 

ubi  mel  ibi  apes  [Latin],  Where  the  honey  is, 
there  are  the  bees. 

ubi  tres  medici,  duo  athel  [Lat.],  Where  there 
are  three  physicians,  there  are  two  atheists. 

ultima  ratio  regum  [Lat.],  The  last  argument 
of  kings.  (Engraved  on  French  cannon  by  order  of 
LouisXIV.) 

l-ltimus  Romanorum  [Lat.],  The  last  of  the 
Romans.  (Used  by  Brutus  of  Cassius.)  (Cf.  Tacitus; 
Ann.  iv.  34 ;  Lucan:  Pharsalia,  vii.  589.) 

un  blenfait  est  jamais  perdu  [Fr.],  A  kindness 
is  never  lost. 

unguibus  et  rostro  [Lat.],  With  claws  and 
beak. 


vacuus  cantat  cOram  latrone  viator  [Latin]. 
[CANT  ABIT  VACUVS,  Ac.] 

vade  in  pace  [Lat.J,  Go  in  peace. 

V38  victis '[Lat.]  (Liu.,  v.  48],  Woe  to  the  con- 
quered. (Said  to  nave  been  the  exclamation  of 
Brennus,  when  he  threatened  to  exterminate  the 
Romans.) 

valeat  quantum  valere  potest  [Lat.],  Let  it 
pass  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Vare,  legiones  reddefLat.]  (Suet.,  ii.23),Varus, 
give  back  my  legions.  (A  frequent  exclamation  of 
Caesar  Augustus  when  he  thought  of  the  defeat  and 
slaughter  of  Quinctilius  \arus  with  three  legions 
by  the  Germans.  Often  used  of  a  commander  who 
has  recklessly  sacrificed  troops,  or  of  a  financier 
who  has  wasted  funds.) 

variSB  lectiones  [Latin],  Various  readings, 
(iro.  i(.) 

varium  et  mQtabile  semper  I  f  emina  [Lat.] 
(Virg.:  JEn.  iv.  569,  570),  Woman  is  always  a 
changeable  and  capricious  thing. 

vedi  Napoli  e  poi  nraori  [It.],  See  Naples  and 
then  die. 

veils  et  remis  [Lat.].   [REMIS  VELISQUE.] 

veluti  in  speculum,  As  in  a  mirror.  (A  theatri- 
cal motto ;  cf.  Shakesp.  (Hamlet,  iii.  2), ''  To  hold, 
as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature.") 

venalis  populus,  venalis  curia  patrium 
[Lat.],  The  people  and  the  senators  are  equally 
venal. 

vendidit  hie  auro  patriam  [Lat.]  ( Virg. :  JEn. 
vi.  621),  He  sold  his  country  for  gold. 

venenuminauroblbitur[Lat.]  (Senec.:  Thyest. 
453),  Poison  is  drunk  out  of  gold ;  the  rich  run  more 
risk  of  being  poisoned  than  the  poor. 

venia  necessitati  datur  [Latin],  Pardon  is 
granted  to  necessity ;  necessity  has  no  law. 

venlenti  occurrite  morbo  [Lat.]  (Pen. :  iii.  64), 
Meet  the  coming  disease;  take  it  in  time;  preven- 
tion is  better  than  cure. 

venit  summa  dies  et  Ineluctabile  tempus 
[Lat.]  (Virg.:  JEn.,ii.  324),  The  last  day  has  come, 
and  the  inevitable  doom. 

veni,  vidi,  vlci  [Latin],  I  came,  I  saw,  I  con- 
quered. (The  laconic  despatch  in  which  Julius 
Oeesar  announced  to  the  Senate  his  victory  over  the 
Pharnaces.)  (Cf.  Suetonius,  i.  37.) 

ventis  secundls  [Lat.],  With  favorable  winds. 

vera  incessu  patuit  dea  [Lat.]  ( Virg. :  JEn.,  i. 
405),  She  stood  revealed  an  undoubted  goddess  in 
her  walk. 

verbum  sat  sapient!  [Lat.],  A  word  is  sufficient 
for  a  wise  man. 

veritas  odium  parlt  [Lat.]  (Terence:  Andria, 
I.  i.41),  Truth  begets  hatred. 

veritas  prevalebit  [Lat.].   [MAGNA  EST,  &c.] 

veritatis  simplex  oratio  est  [Latin],  The  lan- 
guage of  truth  is  simple. 

verity  sans  peur  [Fr.],  Truth  without  fear. 

vestigia  .  .  .  nulla  retrorsum  [Lat.]  (Hor.: 
Ep.  i.  74,  75),  No  signs  of  any  returning.  (Adapted 
from  ^Ssop  s  fable  of  the  Sick  Lion.)  Usually  Eng- 
lished as,  Ho  stepping  back. 


vexata  quaestio  [Lat.].  A  disputed  question. 

Via  media  [Lat.],  A  middle  course. 

via  trita,  via  tutissima  [Lat.],  The  beaten  path 
is  safest. 

victrix  causa  dis  placuit,  sed  victa  Catonl 
[Latin]  I. Lucan:  Phar.  i.  128),  The  winning  cause 
was  pleasing  to  the  gods,  the  conquered  one  to 
Cato. 

video  mellora,  prpboque  I  deteriora  sequor 
[Latin]  (Ovid;  Met.  vii.  20,21),  1  see  and  approve 
the  better  course,  but  I  follow  the  worse. 

vldit  et  erubuit  lympha  pudica  Deum  [Lat.] 
(Crashaw).  The  modest  water  saw  its  (rod  and 
blushed.  (On  the  miracle  at  Cana  in  Galilee.) 

VI  et  armis  [Lat.],  By  main  force. 

Vigueur  de  dessus  [Fr.],  Strength  from  on  high. 

vllius  argentum  est  auro,  virtutibus  aurum 
[Latin]  (Hor. :  Sat.  I.  i.  52),  Silver  is  of  less  value 
than  gold,  gold  than  virtue. 

vincet  amor  patrise  [Latin]  (Virg.:  JEn.  vi. 
824),  The  love  of  country  will  prevail. 

vino  dentro,  senno  furore  [It.],  When  the  wine 
is  in,  the  wit  is  out. 

vlr  bonus  dlcendi  peritus  [Lat.],  A  good  man, 
skilled  in  the  art  of  speaking.  (The  Roman  defini- 
tion of  an  orator.) 

viresque  acquirit  eundo  [Latin]  (Virg.:  JEn. 
iv.  175),  she  (Rumor)  gains  strength  as  she  travels. 

Virgilium  vidi  tantum  [Latin]  (Ovid.:  Trist. 
IV.  x.  51),  I  only  just  saw  Virgil ;  I  was  not  intimate 
with  the  great  man. 

virtus  laudatur  et  alget  [Latin].  [PEOBITAS, 
&c.J 

virtute  officii  [Lat.],  By  virtue  of  one's  office. 

ylrum  volitare  per  qra  [Latin]  (Virg. :  Georg. 
iii.  9),  To  hover  on  the  lips  of  men ;  to  be  in  every- 
body's mouth. 

vis  comica  [Lat.],  Comic  power  or  talent. 

vis  consili  expers  mole  rult  sua  [Lat.]  (Hor., 

III.  iv.  65),  Force,  without  judgment,  falls  by  its 
own  weight. 

vltahomlnis  sine  literis  mprs  est  [Lat.],  The 
life  of  man,  without  literature,  is  death. 

vitam  impendere  vero  [Lat.]  (Juv.,  iv.  91),  To 
risk  one's  life  for  the  truth. 

vix  ea  nostra  voco  ^Lat.]  (Ovid. :  Met.  xiii.  141), 
1  scarcely  call  these  things  our  own. 

yixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona  [Lat.]  (Hor., 

IV.  ix.  25),  Brave  men  lived  before  Agamemnon, 
voila  [Fr.],  See  there,  there  is,  there  are. 
voila  tout  [Fr.],  That's  all. 

voila  une  autre  chose  [French],  That's  quite 
another  thing. 

voir  les  dessous  des  cartes  [Fr.],  To  see  the 
face  of  the  cards ;  to  be  in  the  secret. 

volenti  non  fit  injuria  [Lat.],  No  injury  is  done 
to  a  consenting  party. 

vous  y  perdrez  yos  pas  [French],  Yon  will  have 
your  walk  for  nothing ;  you  will  lose  your  labor  over 
it. 

vox  clamantis  in  deserto  [Latin]  ( John  i.  23, 
Vulg.),  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness. 

vox  et  praeterea  nihil  [Lat.],  A  voice  and  noth- 
ing more ;  a  mere  sound ;  hence,  fine  words  without 
weight  or  meaning.  (From  the  Greek :  said  origin- 
ally of  the  nightingale.  A  similar  idea  occurs  in 
Wordsworth's  J*o  the  Cuckoo.) 

vox  faucibus  hsesit  [Lat.]  (rirg.:  JEn.  ii.  774), 
His  voice  died  in  his  throat ;  he  was  dumb  with 
amazement. 

vox  populi.  VOX  Dei  [Latin]  (An  old  proverb 
quoted  oy  William  of  Matmesbury  in  the  twelfth 
century),  The  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of 
God. 

yultus  animi  janua  et  tabula  [Latin]  (Q.  r. 
Cicero :  De  Pet.  Consulutus,  xi.  44) ,  The  countenance 
is  the  portrait  and  picture  of  the  mind  (cf.  Eccles. 
xix.  29). 


Z. 


Zeitgeist  [Ger.],  The  spirit  of  the  age. 
zonamperdidit  [Lat.]  (Hor.:  Ep.  II.  ii.  40),  He 
has  lost  his  purse ;  he  is  in  distressed  circumstances. 


A  LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 

IN  COMMON  USE  IN 

WRITING  AND  PRINTING. 


Carefully  revised,  enlarged  and  brought  down  to  date,  and  so  arranged  as  to  render,  the  search  for  any 
particular  abbreviation  easy  and  an  affair  of  but  a  few  moments. 


A. 

A.    (In  commerce)  Accepted. 
A.,  Adjective. 
A.    Alto. 
A.,  ana.    Answer. 
a.,@.    To;  at. 

a,  OS.    The  same  quantity  of  each. 
AAA.    Amalgamation. 
A,  A.  A.  8.     American   Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

A.  A.  G.  Assistant  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral. 

A.  A,  P.  S.    American   Association 

for  the  Promotion  of  Science. 
A.  A.  X.  (Lat.  Academice  Americance 
Socius)     Fellow   of   the  American 
Academy. 

A.A.S.8.  (Lat. Americance Antiqua- 
riance  Societatis  Socius)  Memberof 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society. 

A,  B.    Able-bodied  seaman. 

A.B.  (Lat.  Artium  Bacca.lav.reus) 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

•4667-.,  Abbrev.  Abbreviated,  abbre- 
viation. 

A .  B.  C.  F.  M .  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. 

Abl.,  ablat.    Ablative. 

Abp.    Archbishop. 

Abr.    Abridged,  abridgment. 

A.  B.  8.    American  Bible  Society. 

A.C.  (Lat.Ante  Christum)  Before 
Christ. 

Ace.,  Accus.    Accusative. 

Ace.,  Acct.    Account. 

A.  C.  S.  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety. 

Ad.    Advertisement. 

A.  D.  (Lat.  Anno  Domini)  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord. 

A.D.C.    Aide-de-camp. 

Adj.    Adjective. 

Adjt.    Adjutant. 

Ad  lib. ,  ad  libit.  (Lat.  ad  libitum) 
At  pleasure. 

Adm.    Admiral. 

Ailtn.  Co.    Admiralty  Court. 

Admr.    Administrator. 

Ailnis.    Administratrix. 

Adv.    Adverb. 

d£.,JEt.  (Lat.  cetatis)   Of  age,  aged. 

A.F.A.  Associate  of  the  Faculty  of 
Actuaries. 

A.F. &A.M.  Ancient  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons. 

A.F.B.S.  American  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society. 

A.  F.,  oiA.fr.    Firkin  of  alo. 

Af.,  or  Afr.    Africa,  African. 

A.G.  Adjutant  General;  Account- 
ant General. 

Ag.  (Lat.  argentum)    Silver. 


Agr.  or  Agric.    Agriculture,  agricul- 
tural. 
A.  G.  S.  S.    American  Geographical 

and  Statistical  Society. 
Ayt.    Agent. 

A.H.    (Lat.  Anno  Hegirae)    In  the 
year  of  the  Hegira,  or   flight   of 
Mohammed  from  Mecca. 
A.  H.  M.  S.    American   Home  Mis- 
sionary Society. 

A.H.S,    (Lat.  Anno  Humancs  Salu- 

tis)  In  the  yearof  human  salvation. 

A.I. A.    Associate  of  the  Institute  of 

Actuaries. 
A.K.C.    Associate  of  King's  College, 

London. 
Al.    Aluminum. 
Ala.    Alabama, 
Alas.    Alaska. 
Alban.    Albanian. 
Aid.    Alderman. 
Alex.    Alexander. 
Alf.    Alfred. 
Alg.    Algebra. 
A.  L.  of   H.    American  Legion   of 

Honor. 

Alt.    Altitude. 
A.  M.    (Latin  Anno  Mundi)    In  the 

year  of  the  world. 
A.  M.    (Lat.  ante  meridiem)   Before 

noon. 

A.M.    (Lat.  Artium  Magister)   Mas- 
ter of  Arts. 
Am.    Amos. 

A.  M.  A.   American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. 
Am.  Asn.  Sci.   American  Association 

for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
Amb.    Ambassador. 
Amer.    America,  American. 
A.  M.  G.    Assistant  Major  General. 
AMAf.     (Lat.     Amalgama)     Amal- 
gamation.   SeeAAA. 
Ami.    Amount. 
A.  N.    Anglo-Norman. 
An.  (Lat.  anno)   In  the  year. 
An.  A.  C.  (Lat.  Anno  ante  Christum) 

In  the  year  before  Christ. 
Anal.    Analysis. 
Anat.    Anatomy,  anatomical. 
Anc.    Ancient. 
And.    Andrew. 
Angl.    Anglican. 
Ang.-Sax.    Anglo-Saxon. 
Anon.    Anonymous. 
A  ns.    Answer. 
A.N.S.  S.    Associate  of  the  Normal 

School  of  Science. 
Ant.,  Antiq.     Antiquities,    antiqua- 
rian. 

Anth.    Anthony. 

Anthrop.     Anthropology,  anthropo- 
logical. 
Aor.    Aorist. 


A.  O.  S  S.  (Lat.  Americance  Orien- 
talis  Societatis  Socius)  Member  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society. 

A.  O.  U.    American    Ornithologists 

A.O.U.'w.   Ancient  Order  of  United 

Workmen. 

Ap.t  App.    Apostle,  apostles. 
Ap.,  Apt.    April. 

A.  P.  A.    American  Protective  Asso- 
ciation. 
Apo.    Apogee. 

Apoc.    Apocalypse,  Apocrypha. 
Apog.  Apogee. 
App.    Appendix. 
Approx.    Approximate,  -ly. 
Apr.    April. 

A.  P.  S.    Associate  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society. 
Aq.  (Lat.  aqua)  Water. 
A.    Q.    M.    G.    Assistant      Quarter- 
master General. 
A.R.  (Lat.  AnnoBegni)   In  the  year 

of  the  reign. 

Ar.,  Arab.   Arabic,  Arabian. 
Ar.,  Arr.   Arrive,   arrives,  arrived, 

arrival. 
A.  R,  A.    Associate    of    the     Royal 

Academy. 

Arab.  Arabic,  Arabian. 
Aram.  Aramaic. 
Arch.  Architecture. 
Archceol.  Archepology. 
Archd.  Archdeacon. 
Arg.  (Lat.  Argumento)  By  an  argu- 
•     ment  drawn  from  such  a  law. 
A.  R.  H.  A.    Associate  of  the  Royal 

Hibernian  Academy. 
Arith.  Arithmetic,  arithmetical. 
Ariz.  Arizona. 
Ark.  Arkansas. 
Arm.  Armorican ;  Armenian. 
Arr.  Arrive,  arrives,  arrived,  arriv- 
als. 

A.R.R.  (Lat.  anno  regni  regis,  or  re- 
ginoe)   In  the  year  ot  the  king's  (or 
queen's)  reign. 
A.  R.  S.  A.  Associate    of   the  Royal 

Scottish  Academy. 
A.  R.  S.  L.  Associate  of  the  Royal 

Society  of  Literature. 
A.R.S.M.     Associate  of    the   Royal 

School  of  Mines. 

A.R.S.S.    (Lat.  Antlquariorum  Re- 
gioe   Societatis  Sociu»)    Fellow  of 
tho  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
Art.  Article. 
As.  Arsenic. 

A.S.,  A.-S.  Anglo-Saxon. 
A.  8.   (Lat.  Anno    Salutis)    In   the 

year  of  salvation. 

A.  S.  A.  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation. 
Asst.  Assistant. 


A.  S.  S.  U.  American  Sunday  School 
Union. 

Assyr.  Assyrian. 

Astral.  Astrology,  Astrological. 

Astron.  Astronomy,  -nomical. 

A.  T.  Archtreasurer. 

Ats.  At  suit  of. 

A.  T.  S.  American  Tract  Society; 
American  Temperance  Society. 

Att.,  or  Atty.  Attorney.  • 

Atty.  Gen.  Attorney-general. 

Au.  (Fr.  Aunes)  French  Ells.— (Lat. 
Aurum)  Gold. 

A.  U.  A.  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation. 

Aub.  Theol.  Sem.— Auburn  Theologi-' 
cal  Seminary. 

A.  U.  C.  (Lat.  Anno  Urbis  Conditce) 
In  the  year  from  the  building  of  the 
city— Rome. 

Aug.    Augmentative. 

Aug.    Augustus;  August. 

Aust.    Austria,  Austrian. 

Austral.    Australia ;  Australasia. 

Auxil.    Auxiliary. 

A.  V.    Authorized  version. 

A.  V.    Artillery  Volunteers. 

Av.    Average. 

Av.,  or  Ave.    Avenue. 

Avoir.    Avoirdupois. 

A.  Y.M.    Ancient  York  Masons. 


B 

B.    Bass;  Book. 

B.,  Brit.     British. 

6.    Born. 

B.  A.    Bachelor  of  Arts.     [A.  B.] 

British  America. 
Ba.    Barium. 
/•'"/.    Balance. 
Bank.    Banking. 
Bap.,Bapt.    Baptist. 
Bar.    Barrel. 
Barb.    Barbadoes. 
Bart.,  Bt.    Baronet. 
Bat.,  Batt.    Battalion. 
Bbl.    Barrel.— bbls.    Barrels. 
B.  C.    Before  Christ. 
£.  Ch.    (Lat.  Baccalaureus  Chirur- 

giae)  Bachelor  of  Surgery. 
B.  C.  L.    (Lat.  Baccalaureus  Civilis 

Legis)  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law. 
3.  D.  (Lat.  baccalaureus  divinitatis) 

Bachelor  of  Divinity. 
Bd.    Bound. 
Bds.    Bound  in  boards. 
Be.    (N.  Lat.  Beryllium)  Glucinum. 
Beds.    Bedfordshire. 
Belg.    Belgium ;  Belgic. 
Benj.    Benjamin. 
Berks.    Berkshire. 
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List  of  Abbreviations. 


S.  Si    L.   (Fr.   Bachelier  is  Lettres) 

Bachelor  of  Letters. 
-B.  F.,  or  B.fir.    Firkin  of  beer. 
£.  I.    British  ludia. 
Bi.    Bismuth. 
-Bib.    Bible,  Biblical. 
hi  hi  toy.     Bibliography. 
Biog.     Biography,  Biographical. 
Jjiol.     Biology,  Biological. 
Bisc.     Biscayan. 
Bk.    Bank ;  Book. 
Bkts.     Baskets. 
B.  L.     Bachelor  of  Laws. 
B.  LL.    (Lat.  Baccalaureut  Legum) 

Bachelor  of    Laws.      See   LL.  B. 

Formed  by  doubling  the  initial  L 

in  the  word  legum  to  denote  the 

plural. 
.Bis.    Bales. 
B.  M.  ( Lat.  Baccalaureus  Medicines) 

Bachelor  of  Medicine. 
B,  M.,  B.   Mus.    (Lat.  Baccalaureus 

Mwsicm)  Bachelor  of  Music. 
£.  O.    Branch  Office. 
-Boeh.    Bohemian,  or  Czech. 
-Bor.     Boron ;  Borough. 
Bot.    Botany,  Botanical. 
£.    O.     U.    British     Ornithologists' 

Union. 

.B.  P.    Bills  Payable. 
Bp.    Bishop. 
Sr.,  Bro.    Brother. 
B.  R.    Bills  Receivable. 
B.  R.      (Lat.    Banco    Regis  or   Re- 

gince)  the  King's  or  Queen's  Bench. 
Braz.     Brazilian. 

-Bret.  Bas-Breton,  or  Celtic  of  Brit- 
tany. 

Brig.    Brigade. 
-Brig, -gen.    Brigadier-general. 
-Brit.    Britain,  Britannia,  British. 
Brit.  Mus.    Britisli  Museum. 
-Br.  Univ.     Brown  University. 
B.  S.     Bachelor  of  Surgery. 
B.Sc.    (Lat.  Baccalaureus  Sciential) 

Bachelor  of  Science. 

B.  S,  L.    Botanical  Society,  London. 
-Bt.    Baronet. 

Bucks.    Buckinghamshire. 

-Burl.     Burlesque. 

Bus.,  or  Bush.    Bushel. 

-B.  V.  (Lat.  Beata  Virgo)  Blessed 
Virgin.— (Lat.  Bene  vale)  Fare- 
well. 

£.  V.  M.    Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

C. 

C.  Cent,  cents ;  Centigrade ;  Centime, 
centimes ;  a  hundred. 

C.,  Cap.     (Lat.  caput)  Chapter. 
C.  A.    Chartered  accountant. 
Ca.,  Cal.    California. 
Cazt.  par.     (Latin  Cceteris  paribus) 

Other  things  being  equal. 
•Cam.,  Camb.    Cambridge. 
Cambs.    Cambridgeshire. 
Cant.     Canticle. 


Cant.     fCcmruar.] 
'antab.     (Lat.    Cantabrigiensis)  Of 


•Cl 


Cambridge. 

Cantuar.  Cant.  (Mid.  Latin  Cantu- 
aria)  Canterbury. 

Cap.  (Latin  caput)  Capital,  Chap- 
ter. 

Caps.    Capitals. 

Capt.    Captain. 

Car.    Carat ;  Carpentry. 

Card.    Cardinal. 

Carp.    Carpentry. 

C.  A.  H.  (Lat.  Connecticuttensis 
Academics  tiocius)  Fellow  of  the 
Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Cash.    Cashier. 

Cat.     Catalogue. 

Cath.    Catharine. 

Cath.    Catholic. 

C.  K.     Companion  of  the  Bath. 

C.  C.  Catholic  clergyman,  Catholic 
curate. 

C.  C.  A.  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Admir- 
alty. 

C.  C.  C.  Corpus  Christ;  College; 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

C.C.P.    Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Cd.    Cadmium. 

C.  D.  S.  O.  Companion  of  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Order. 

C.  D.  V.    Carte  devisite. 

C.  E.  Civil  Engineer ;  *Canada  East. 

Ce.    Cerium. 

Cel.    Celsius. 

Celt.    Celtic. 

Cent.  Centigrade.— (Lat.  Centum)  A 
hundred. 

Cf.    (Lat.  Confer)    Compare. 

C.  O.  Captain  of  the  Guard ;  Com- 
missary General ;  Consul  General ; 
Coast  Guard. 


eg.    Centigram. 

C.  G.  H.    <  'ape  of  Good  Hope. 

C.  O,  S.  Centimeter,  Gram,  Second. 
The  initials  of  the  standards  of 
physical  measurement. 

C.  H.  Courthouse ;  Customhouse ; 
Captain  of  the  Host. 

Ch.  Church;  Chapter;  Charlotte; 
Charles;  Chaldron. 

Chal.,  or  Chald.  Chaldeo,  Chaldaic, 
Chaldean,  Chaldron. 

Chanc.    Chancellor;  Chancery. 

Chap.    Chapter;  Chaplain. 

Chat.    Charles. 

Chem.    Chemistry ;  Chemical. 

Ch.  Hist.    Church  History. 

Chic.    Chicago. 

Chin.    Chinese;  Chinook. 

Chr.    Christ ;  Christian,  Christopher. 

Chron.  Chronology,  chronological, 
chronicles. 

C.  I.    Order  of  the  Crown  of  India. 

Cic.    Cicero. 

C.  I.  E.  Companion  of  the  Order  of 
the  Indian  Empire. 

Gin.    Cincinnati. 

dr.    (Lat.  circa,  circum)  About. 

Cit.    Citation;  Citizen. 

Civ.    Civil. 

C.  J.    Chief  Justice. 

C.  L.    Car  Load ;  in  Car  Load  Lots. 

Cl.    Clergyman ;  Clerk ;  Chlorine. 

Cl.    Centiliter. 

Class.    Classical. 

Cld.    Cleared. 

Clk.    Clerk. 

C.  M.  Common  Meter;  Certificated 
Master  ;  Corresponding  Member. — 
(Lat.  Chirurgice  Magister)  Mas- 
ter in  Surgery. 

Cm.    Centimeter, 

C.  M.  G.  Companion  of  the  order  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  in  Brit- 
ain. 

Ctnl.    Commercial. 

C.  M.  S.    Church  Missionary  Society. 

C.  M.  Z.  S.  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  Zoological  Society. 

Co.    Company ;  county. 

C.O.  Crown  Office;  Colonial  Office; 
Criminal  Office. 

Coch.,  or  Cochl.  (Lat.  Cochleare)  A 
spoonful. 

C.  p.  D.  Cash  [or  Collect]  on  De- 
livery. 

C.  of  G.  H.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Cogn.    Cognate. 

Col.  Colonel;  Colonial;  Colossians; 
Column. 

Call.    College. 

Coltoq.  Colloquial,  colloquialism, 
colloquially. 

Com.  Commander ;  Commerce ;  Com- 
missioner; Committee;  Commo- 
dore; Common. 

Comdg.    Commanding. 

Comm.    Commentary ;  Commerce. 

Comp.  Compare;  Comparative; 
Compound,  compounded ;  Com- 
positor. 

Compar.    Comparative. 

Compos.    Composition. 

Com.  ver.    Common  version. 

Con.,  contra.  (Lat.),  Against. 

Con.  Cr.    Contra  credit. 

Conch.,  Conchol.    Conchology. 

Cong.  Congregation,  Congrega- 
tional, Congregationalist ;  Con- 
gress, • 

Conj.    Conjunction. 

Conn.    Connecticut. 

Con.  Sec.    Conic  sections. 

Const.    Constitution ;  Constable. 

Cont.  Continent;  Contract;  Con- 
tinued. 

Contr.    Contracted,  contraction. 

Cop.,  Copt.  Coptic. 

Cor.    Corinthians. 

Cor.  Mem.    Corresponding  member. 

Corn.    Cornwall,  Cornish. 

Carol.    Corollary. 

Corrup.    Corruption,  corrupted. 

Cor.  Sec.    Corresponding  secretary 

Cos.    Cosine. 

Cosec.    Cosecant. 

Coss.    (Consules)    Consuls. 

Cot.    Cotangent. 

Cotgr.    Cotgrave. 

C.  P.  Common  Pleas;  Chief  Patri- 
arch ;  Clerk  of  the  Peace ;  Court  of 
Probate. 

C.  P.  C.    Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council. 

C.  P.  M.    Common  Particular  Meter. 

C.  P.  S.  (Lat.  Gustos  Privati  Sigilli) 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal. 

Cr.    Credit,  Creditor;  Chromium. 

C.  R.  (Lat.  Carolus  Rex)  King 
Charles.— (Lat.  Carolina  Regina) 


Queen  Caroline.— (Lat.  Civis  Ro- 
manus)  A  Roman  citizen.— (Lat. 
Gustos  Rotulorum)  Keeper  of  the 
Rolls. 

Cres.    Crescendo. 

('run.     Criminal. 

t'rint.  Con.  Criminal  conversation, 
or  Adultery. 

C.  R.P.  (Lat.  Citlendarium  Rotulo- 
rum Patentium)  Calendar  of  the 
Patent  Rolls. 

Crystal.,  or  Crystallog.  CrystaDog- 
raphy. 

Cs.    Csesium;  Cases. 

C.  S.  Court  of  Sessions ;  Clerk  of 
Session ;  Clerk  to  the  Signet;  Civil 
Service.  —  (Lat.  Gustos  Sitjilli) 
Keeper  of  the  Seal. 

C.S.A.  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica ;  Confederate  States  Army. 

C.  S.  /.  Companion  of  the  Star  of 
India. 

C.  S.  N.    Confederate  States  Navy. 

Ct.    Connecticut;  Count;  Court. 

Ct.  Cent. — (Lai.  Centum)  A  hun- 
dred. 

C.  T.    Certificated  Teacher. 

C.  T.  C.    Cyclist  Touring  Club. 

C.  Theod.  (Lat.  Codice  Theodo- 
siano)  In  the  Theodosian  Code. 

Cts.,  or  cts.    Cents. 

Cu.    (Lat.  Cuprum.)    Copper. 

cur.,  or  curt.  Current  (i.  e.,  this 
month). 

C.  V.    Common  Version. 

C.  W.    "Canada  West. 

C.  W.  O.    Cash  with  order. 

Cmt.,  (L.  centum,  a  hundred,  and  E. 
weight.)  Hundredweight,  Hundred- 
weights. 

Cue.,  or  Cyclo.    Cylopsedia. 


D. 

D.    Deputy. 

D.  (Lat.  denarius,  denarii)  A  penny 
pence. 

D.    Died. 

Dan.    Daniel;  Danish. 

Dat.    Dative. 

Dav.    David. 

D.  C.  District  of  Columbia.  (Ital. 
da  capo)  From  the  beginning. 

D.  C.  L.  Doctor  of  Civil  (or  Canon) 
Law. 

D.  C.  S.    Deputy  Clerk  of  Session. 

D.  D.  (Lat.  Divinitatis  Doctor)  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity. 

D.  D.  D.  (Lat.  dat,  dicat,  dedicaty) 
He  gives,  devotes,  and  consecrates. 
(The  formula  by  which  anything 
was  consecrated  to  the  gods  or  to 
religious  uses  by  the  Romans;  still 
used  in  funeral  inscriptions.) 

De.,  Del.,  Delaware. 

Dea.    Deacon. 

Dec.    December. 

dfcim.    Decimeter. 

Def.    Definition. 

Deft.    Defendant. 

Deg.    Degree,  Degrees. 

dekaq.    Dekagram. 

dekal.    Dekaliter. 

dekani.    Dekameter. 

Del.    Delaware. 

Del.  (Latin  delineavit)  He  (or  she) 
drew  it. 

Dem.    Democrat,  Democratic. 

Den.    Denmark. 

Dep.  Deputy;  Department;  Depos- 
it, Depositor. 

Dept.    Department;  Deponent. 

Der.  Derived,  Derivation,  Deriva- 
tive. 

Deut.    Deuteronomy. 

D.  F.  Dean  of  the  Faculty;  De- 
fender of  the  Faith. 

Dft.,    Defendant. 

D.  G.  (Lat.  Dei  gratia)  By  the 
grace  of  God. — (Lat.  Deo  gratias) 
Thanks  to  God. 

dg.    Decigram. 

D.  H.    Deadhead. 

Di.    Didymium. 

Dial.    Dialectic. 

Diam.    Diameter. 

Diet.    Dictionary ;  Dictator. 

Dim.,  or  Dimin.  Diminutive ;  Dim- 
inuendo. 

Diosc.    Dioscorides. 

Dis.,ordist.    Distance;  distant. 

Dis.,  or  Disct.    Discount. 

Disp.    Dispensatory. 

Diss.    Dissertation;  Dissection. 

Dist.    District. 

Dist.  Atty.    District  Attorney. 

Div.  Dividend,  Division,  Divide,  Di- 
vided, Divisor. 

dl.    Deciliter. 


D.  Lit.    Doctor  of  Literature. 

D.  L.  O.    Dead  Letter  Office. 

D.  M.    Doctor  of  Music ;   Doctor  of    ' 

Medicine, 
dm.    Decimeter. 
D.  M.    1>.    (Lat.    Doctor   Medicinal    - 

Dentalis)    Doctor  of  Dental  Surg-  V 

ery. 
D.   N.    PP.    (Lat.    Dominus   noster   a 

Papa)    Our  Lord  Pope. 
Do.,    (Lat.  Ditto.)    The  same. 
Dol.,    Dollar. 
Dols.,    Dollars. 
D.  O.  M.    (Lat.  Deo  Optimo  Maximo.)  • 

To  God,  the  Best,  the  (ireati-st. 

Dom.  Econ.    Domestic  Economy. 

Dor.    Doric. 

Doz.    Dozen. 

D.  P.    Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

D.  P.  O.    Distributing  Post  Office 

Dpt.    Deponent ;  Department. 

Dr.    Debtor;  Doctor. 

Dr.    Dram,  Drams. 

D.  S.  (It.  Dai  Kegno)    From  the  sign.  J 

D.  Sc.    Doctor  of  Science. 

D.  s.  p.    (Lat.   Decessit  sine  prole)  Jl 

He  died  without  issue. 
D.  T.  (Lat.  Doctor  Theologice)   Doc-  J 

tor  of  Theology. 
Du.    Dutch. 
Dub.    Dublin. 
Dunelm.     (Mid.  Lat.  Dunetmensis)    ', 

Of  Durham. 
D.  V.    (Lat.  Deo  volente)    God  will-  • 

ing. 

D.  V.  M.  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Modi- 
cine. 

Dwt.  (Latin  Denariusl  and  English  • 
weight)  Pennyweight,  Penny-' 
weights. 

Dyn.    Dynamics. 

E. 

E.  East ;  Eastern  ;  Edinburgh. 
E.,    Eagle,  Eagles. 

Ea.    Each. 

E.  Aram.    East  Aramaean,  generally 
called  Chaldee. 

Eben.    Ebenezer. 

Ebor.  (Lat.  Eboracum)    York. 

E.G.    Eastern  Central:  Established 
Church. 

Eccl.,  or  Eccles.    Ecclesiastes ;    Ec- 
clesiastical. 

Ecclus.    Ecclesiasticus. 

Eclec.    Eclectic. 

Econ.    Economy. 

E.  C.  U.     English  Church  Union. 

Ed.    Editor. 

Ed.,  or  edn.    Edition. 

Ed.,  or  Edin.    Edinburgh. 

Edm.     Edmund. 

Eds.    Editors. 

E.  D.  S.    English  Dialect  Society. 

Edw.    Edward. 

E.   E.    Errors  eicepted;  Ells   Eng-     I 
lish. 

E.  E.  D.  S.  Early  English  Dialect  i 
Society. 

E.  E.  T.  S.    Early  English  Text  So- 
ciety. 

E.  Fl.    Ells  Flemish, 

E.  Fr.    Ells  French. 

e.  g.  (Lat.  exempli  gratia)  For  ex-  ' 
ample. 

Egypt.    Egyptian. 

E.  7.    East  Indies ;  East  India. 

E.  I.  C.,  or  E.  I.  Co.  East  India  | 
Company. 

E.  I.  C.  S.    East  India  Company  Ser- 
vice. 

Elec.    Electricity;  Electrical. 
Eliz.    Elizabeth. 
E.  Lon.    East  Longitude. 
E.     M.     (Lat.    Equitum   Magister.) 

Master  of  the  horse. 
Em.    Emma  ;  Emily ;  Emanuel. 
Emp.    Emperor ;  Empress. 
Ency.,  or  Encyc.    Encyclopedia. 
E.  N.  E.    East-North-East. 
Eng.    England,  English  ;  Engraving. 
Engin.    Engineering. 
Ent.,  orEntom.    Entomology. 
Env.  Ext.    Envoy  Extraordinary. 
Ep.    Epistle. 

Eph.    Ephesians;  Ephraim. 
Epiph.    Epiphany. 
Epis.    Episcopal. 
Eg.,    Equal;  Equivalent. 
Equiv.,  or  equiv.    Equivalent. 
Er.    Erbium. 
E.S.    Ells  Scotch. 
Esd.    Esdras. 
E.  S.  E.    East-South-East, 
Esp.,  esp.,  or  espec.    Especially. 
Esq.,  or  Esqr.    Esquire. 
Esqs.,  or  Esqrs.    Esquires. 
Esth.    Esther. 
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List  of  Abbreviations. 


E.  T.    English  Translation. 
et  al.      (Latin  et.  alibi')    And  olso- 
where.— (Latin    et  alii,   or    alice) 
And  others.    [Sometimes  improp- 
erly written  et  ais.] 
Etc.,  or  Ac.    (L&t.Etco?,teri,cceterae, 
or    ccetera)    And   others ;    and  so 
forth. 

Eth.  Ethiopia,  Ethiopian. 
Ethnnl.  Ethnology,  Ethnological. 
etseq.,  sq.,  or  sqq.  (Lat.  etsequentes, 
or  et  sequentia)    And    the  follow- 
ing. 

Etym.,vr  Etytnol.    Etymology. 
Ex.    Example ;  Exception ;  Exodus. 
EJCC.    Excellency ;  Exception. 
.    Exch.    Exchequer;  Exchange. 
'    Exd.     Examined. 
'     Exec.     Executor. 

E.cecx.     Executrix, 
i    Exod.    Exodus. 

Eicon.    (Mid.  Lat.  Exonia),  Exeter. 
j    Exor.    Executor. 
I    Ez.     Ezra. 
}    Ezek.    Ezekiel. 

,  E.  <6  O.  E.  Errors  and  omissions  ex- 
cepted. 

F. 

i  F.  French;  Fellow;  Folio;  Friday; 
Flurorine;  Fahrenheit;  Feminine; 
Franc;  Francs;  Florin,  Florins; 
Farthing,  Farthings;  Foot,  Feet. 
—(Lat.  Fidt)  Let  it  bo  made. 

Fa.     Florida. 

Fahr.    Fahrenheit. 

F.  &  A.  M.  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons. 

Far.    Farriery;  Farthing. 

F.  A.  8.  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Arts;  Fellow  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society. 

F.  A.  S.  E.  Fellow  of  the  Antiqua- 
rian Society  of  Edinburgh. 

F.A.S.L.  Fellow  of  the  Anthropo- 
logical Society  of  London. 

F.B.fS.E.  Fellow  of  the  Botanical 
Society  of  Edinburgh. 

F.  C.    Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

Fcp.,    Foolscap. 

F.  C.  P. 8.  Fellow  of  the  Cambridge 
Philosophical  Society. 

F.  C.  .Su  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  So- 
ciety. 

F.  D.  (Lat.  Fldei  Defensor,  or  De- 
fensatrix)  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

Fe.     (Ferrum)    Iron. 

F.  E.    Flemish  Ells. 

Feb.    February. 

Fee..    (Lat.  Fecit)  He  did  it. 

F.E.I.S.  Fellowof  the  Educational 
Institute  of  Scotland. 

Fern.,     Feminine. 

F.  E.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Entomological 
Society ;  Fellow  of  the  Ethnological 
Society. 

Feud.    Feudal. 

FF.    fLat.l    Felicissimus;  Fratres. 

F.  F.  A.  Fellow  of  the  Faculty  of 
Actuaries. 

F.  F.  P.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Faculty  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

F.  F.  V.  First  Families  of  Virginia. 
[An  F.  F.  V.  is  a  member  of  one  of 
these  families.] 

F.G.S.  Fellow  of  the  Geological  So- 
ciety. 

F.  H.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Horticultural 
Society. 

F.  I.  A.  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries. 

F .  I.  C.  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  In- 
stitute. 

Fid.  Def.  (Lat.  Fidel  Defensor)  De- 
fender of  the  Faith. 


Fig.  Figure,  figures;  Figurative, 
Figuratively. 

Fin.    Finland. 

Finn.     Finnish. 

Fir.     Firkin. 

F.  K.  Q.C.P.  I.  Fellow  of  the  King's 
and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians, 
Ireland. 

Fl.    Flemish ;  Florida. 

Fl.,  or  fl.  Florin,  Florins ;  Flour- 
ished. 

Fla.    Florida. 

Fl.E.    Flemish  Ells. 

Flem.     Flemish. 

Flor.    Florida. 

F.  L.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Lianiean  So- 
ciety. 

F.  M.    Field  Marshal. 

F .  O.     Field  Officer. 

Fo.,  orfol.    Folio. 

F.  O.  B.    Free  on  board. 

For.     Foreign. 

Fort.     Fortification. 


F.  P.    Firo  Plug. 

F.  P.  S.    Fellow  of  the  Philological 

Society. 

Fr.    France ;  Francis ;  French. 
fr.    From. 

F.  R.  A.8.    Fellow  of  the  Royal  As- 
tronomical Society ;  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
F.  B.  C.  P.    Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians. 
F.  R.  C.  P.  E.     Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh. 
F.  R.  C.  S.    Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons. 
F.  R.  C.  S.  E.    Fellow  of  the  Royal 

College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh. 
F.  R.  C.  S.  I.     Follow  of  the  Royal 

College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland. 
F .  R.  C.  S.  L.    Fellow  of  the  Royal 

College  of  Surgeons,  London. 
Fr.  E.    French  Ells. 
Fred.    Frederic,  Frederick. 
Freq.,    Frequentative. 
F.  R.  G.  S.    Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society. 
F.R.H.  «.    Fellow  of  the  Royal  His- 
torical Society ;  Fellow  of  the  Roy- 
al Horticultural  Society. 
Fri.    Friday. 

Fries. ,  or  Frs.    Friesic,  Frisian. 
F .  R.  S.    Fellow  of  the  Roj  al  Society. 
F.  R.  8.  E.     Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, Edinburgh. 

F.  R.  S.  L.    Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Literature ;  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  London. 
F.  R.  .S'.  S.    Fellow  of  the  Royal  Sta- 
tistical Society. 
F.  S.  A.    Fellow  of  the  Society  of 

Arts,  or  of  Antiquaries. 
F.  8.  A.  E.    Fellow  of  the  Society  of 

Antiquaries,  Edinburgh. 
F.  S.  A.  Scot.    Fellow  of  the  Society 

of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 
F.  S.  S.    Fellow  of  the  Statistical 

Society. 

Fl.,    Foot,  feet;  Fort. 
F.  T.  C.  D.    Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin. 
Fth.,    Fathom. 
Fur.,    Furlong. 
Fut.,    Future. 

F.  Z.  S.    Fellow  of  the  Zoological 
Society. 


G. 

G.    Genitive ;Glucinum; Guide; Ger- 
man ;  Guinea,  Guineas ;  Gulf. 

O.    Gram. 

Ga.    Georgia;  Gallium. 

G.  A.    General  Assembly. 

Gael.    Gaelic. 

Gal.    Galatians;  Galen. 

Gal.,  at  gall.    Gallon,  Gallons. 

Galv.    Galvanism. 

G.  A.  R.    Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic. 

G .  B.    Great  Britain. 

G.  B.  <fe  7.    Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 

G.  C.    Grand  Chapter;  Grand  Con- 
ductor. 

G.  C.  B.    Grand  Cross  of  tho  Bath. 

G.  C.  H.    Grand  Cross  of  Hanover. 

G.  C.  L.  77.    Grand  Cross  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor. 

G.    C.    M.    G.    Grand    Cross   of   St. 
Michael  and  St.  George. 

G.  C.  S.  I.    Grand  Commander  of  tho 
Star  of  India. 

G.  D.    Grand  Duke ;  Grand  Duchess, 

G.  E.    Grand  Encampment. 

Ge.    Germanium. 

Gen.    Genesis ;      General ;     Geneva, 
Genevan. 

Gen.    Genitive ;  Generally. 

Gend.    Gender, 

Geneal.    Genealogy,  Genealogical. 

Gent.    Gentleman. 

Geo.    George ;  Georgia. 

Geog.    Geography,  Geographer,  Ge- 
ographical. 

Geol.    Geology,    Geological,    Geolo- 
gist. 

Geom.    Geometry,    Geometer,    Goo 
metrical. 

Ger.,    Gerund. 

Ger.,  or  Germ.    German. 

Gi.    Gill,  Gills. 

G.  L.    Grand  Lodge. 

Gl.    Glucinum, 

Gloss.    Glossary. 

Gm.     Grammes. 

G.  M.    Grand  Master. 

G.  M.  K.  P.    Grand  Master  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  Patrick. 

G.  O.    General  Order. 

Go.,  or  Goth.    Gothic. 


G.  O.  P.    Grand  Old  Party.    A  pseu- 
donym of  the  Republican  party. 
Go>i.    Governor. 
GOD.  Gen.    Governor-General. 
Govt.    Government. 
G.  P.    (Lat.  Oluriii  Patri)  Glory  to 

tho  Father. 

G.  P.  O.    General  Post  Office. 
G.R.    Grand  Recorder;  (Lat.  Gear- 

gius  Rex)    George  the  King. 
Gr.    Greece,  Greek. 
Gr.    Grain,  Grains ;  Gross,  Great. 
Gram.    Grammar. 
Gris.    Grisons. 
Gro.    Gross. 
G.   8.    Grand      Secretary;       Grand 

Scribe ;  Grand  Sentinel. 
G.  T.    Good  Templars ;  Grand  Tyler. 
Gtt.    (Lat.  Gutta,  or   guttce)    Drop, 

Drops. 
Gun.    Gunnery. 


H. 

H'.  HighT^eight ;  Harbor;  Hus- 
band; Hour,  Hours. 

ha.    Hectare. 

Hob.    Habakkuk. 

Hab.corp.  (Lat.  Habeas  corpus)  You 
may  have  tho  body. 

77a6.  fa.  pass.  (Lat.  Habere  facias 
possessionem)  Cause  him  (her)  to 
have  possession. 

Hub.  fa.  seis.  (Lat.  Habere  facias 
seisinam)  Cause  him  (her)  to 
have  seisin. 

Hay.    Haggai. 

Hants.  (A  contraction  of  Hantes- 
shire.)  Hampshire. 

77.  B.  C.    Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

77.  B.  M.  His  (Her)  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty. 

77.  C.  House  of  Commons;  Heralds 
College. 

77.  C.  M.    His    (Her)    Catholic   Ma- 

Bdk.,ot  hdkf.    Handkerchief. 

77.  e.    (Lat.  ftoc  est,  or  hi:-  cst)    That 

is,  or  this  is. 

Heb.,  or  Hebr.    Hebrew  ;  Hebrews. 
77.  E.  I.  C.    Honorable    East    India 

Company. 
J7.  E.  I.  C.  K.    Honorable  East  India 

Company's  Service. 
Her.    Heraldry. 
Herp.    Heroetology. 
Hf.-bd.,       Half-bound,     half-breed, 

half-bred. 

77p.  (Lat.  Hydrargyrum)    Mercury. 
H.  G.    Horse  Guards. 
hq.    Hoktogram. 
77. 77.    His    (Her)    Highness ;      His 

Holiness  (title  of  the  Pope). 
Hhd.,  Hogshead,  Hogsheads. 
Hier.  (Lat.  Hierosolyma)  Jerusa- 

77.  7.  77.  His  (Her)  Imperial  High- 
ness. 

77if.    Hilary. 

Hind.  Hindu,  Hindustan,  Hindu- 
stance. 

Hipp.    Hippocrates. 

Hist.    History,  Historical. 

77.  J.     (Lat.  77ic    jacet)     Here   lies. 

77.  J.  S.  (Lat.  77ic  jacet  sepultus) 
Here  lies  buried. 

77.  L.    House  of  Lords. 

hi.    Hectoliter. 

H.  M.  His  (Her)  Majesty;  Halle- 
lujah Meter ;  Hill's  Manual. 

Inn.    Hektomoter. 

77.  M.  P.  (Lat.  77oc  monumentum 
posuit)  Erected  this  monument. 

77.  M .  S.  His  (Her)  Majesty's  Steam- 
er, Ship,  or  Service. 

77o.    House. 

Hon.,  Honble.    Honorable. 

Hond.     Honored. 

77or. ,  Horol.    Horolog 

77orf.     Hortii     ' 

77os.    Hosea. 

77.    P.    High   Priest;  Horse  power, 

77.  P.  M.  Hallelujah  Particular 
Meter. 

77.  R.    House  of  Representatives. 

Hr.    Hour. 

77.  R.  E.  Holy  Roman  Empire  (or 
Emperor) . 

77.  R.  77.  His  (Her)  Royal  High- 
ness. 

77.  R.  I.  P.  (Lat.  77JC  requiescit  m 
pace)  Here  rests  in  peace. 

H.  8.    (Lat.  77tc  situs.)    Here  lies. 

77.  S.  H.  His  (Her)  Serene  Highness. 

77.  S.  S.  (Lat.  Historioe  Societatis 
Socius)  Fellow  of  the  Historical 
Society. 


Hort.    Horticulture,    Horticultural. 
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H.  T.  (Latin  Hie  titulus)  This 
title ;  ( hoc  titulo)  In  or  under  this 

H.  v'.  (Lat.  Hoc  verbum)  This 
word;  (his  verbis.)  In  those  words. 

Hum.,  or  Humb.    Humble. 

77«u.,  or  Hung,  Hungary,  Hun- 
garian. 

Hund.    Hundred,  Hundreds. 

Hunts.    Huntingdonshire. 

Hyd.    Hydrostatics. 

Il't/ilraul.    Hydraulics. 

Hydros.    Hydrostatics. 

Bypoth.    Hypothesis,  Hypothetical- 


I. 

I.    Iodine;  Island. 

la.    Iowa. 

76.,  or  ibid.    (Ibidem)    In  the  same* 

place. 

7.  C,.  or  7.  X.    lesus  Christus. 
Icel.,  or  Ice.    Iceland,  Icelandic, 
/eft.,  or  Ichth.    Ichthyology. 
7.    CH.  TH.    U.  S,    (Gr.  Icsous  Chris- 
tos,     Thuou     Uios,   Soter.)     Jesus. 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Savior. 
Icon.    Iconoeraphic. 
Id.    (Lat.  Idem)    The  same. 
Id.    Idaho. 
7.  D.  N.     (In  Dei  nomine)    In    the* 

name  of  God. 
I.e.,    (Idest)    That  is. 
/.  G.    Inside  Guardian. 
7.  H.  S.     (Lat.  Jesus  Hominum  Sal- 

vator)  Jesus,  the  Savior  of  Men. 
III.,  or  Ills.    Illinois. 
Itlust.    Illustration. 
Imp.    Imperial;  Impersonal.— (Lat. 

Imperator)     Emperor. 
Imp.,  or  imper.    Imperative. 
Imp.,  or  imperf.    Imperfect. 
In.    Indium. 
In.    Inch,  Inches. 
Inch.,  or  Incho.    Inchoative. 
Incog.    (Lat.  Incognito)  _Unknown- 
Ind.    India  ;  Indian  ;  Indiana. 
Ind.,  or  indie.    Indicative. 
Ind.  T.,OT  Ind.  Ter.    Indian  Terri- 
tory. 

Inf.    Infinitive. 
In  Urn.      (Lat.    In  limine)    At    the- 

outset. 

In  loc.     (Lat.  In  loco)     In  its  place. 
Inpr.    (Lat.  In  principle)    In  the 

beginning. 

7.  N.  R.  I.      (Lat.  lesus  Nazarenus* 
Rex  ludcp.orum)  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
King  of  the  Jews. 
Ins.    Inspector. 
Ins.,  or  Insur.    Insurance. 
Insep.,    Inseparable, 
/us.  Gen.    Inspector  General. 
inst.    Instant  (the  present  month)  ;. 

Institute,  Institution. 
In  sum.     (Lat.  in  summa)    In  the- 

summary. 
Int.,    Interest. 
Intern.     Intensive. 
Inter.,  or  inter].    Interjection. 
Internat.    International. 
Intran.,or  intrans.    Intransitive. 
in  trans.    (Lat.  in  trunsitu)    On  the? 

passage. 

Introd.    Introduction. 
Inv.    Invoice. 
lo.    Iowa. 

7.  O.  F.    Independent  Order  of  For- 
esters. 
I.  O.  O.  T.    Independent  Order  of 

Good  Templars. 
Ion.    Ionic. 
I.  O.   O.   F.    Independent  Order  of 

Odd  Fellows. 
I.  O.  S.  M.    Independent  Ordorof  the 

Sons  of  Malta. 

I.  O.  U.    I  owe  you  (an  acknowledg- 
ment of  debt). 

I.  P.  D.     (Lat.  In  Prozsentia  Domi- 
norum)    In  Presence  of  the  Lords. 
Ipecac.    Ipecacuanha. 
i.  q.    (Lai.  idem  quod.)   Thosameas. 
Ir.    Ireland,  Irisn  ;  Iridium. 
7.  R.  B.    Irish  Republican  Brother- 
hood. 

7.  R.  O.    Internal  Revenue  Office. 
Irreg.    Irregular. 
/.  S.  Inside  Sentinel ;  Irish  Society. 
/».,  or  Isa.    Isaiah. 
Is.,  Isl.    Island. 
7.  S.  M.    (Lat.  Jesus  Salvator  Mundi) 

Jesus  the  Savior  of  the  world. 
7.  T.    Inner  Temple;  Indian  Terri- 

7(.,  or 'ital.    Italian,  Italic,  Italy. 
Jtin.    Itinerary. 
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List  of  Abbreviations. 


j. 

J.    Judge,  Justice ;  Julias. 

J.  A.    Judge  Advocate. 

Jac.    Jacob. 

J.  A.  G.    Judge  Advocate  General. 

J  a  M.    Jamaica. 

Jan.    January. 

Jap.    Japanese. 

Jos.    James. 

Jin:    Javanese. 

J.  C.    JESUS  CHRIST  ;  Justice  Clerk ; 

Julius  Ceesar.— (Lat.   Jurisconsul- 

fws)    Jurisconsult. 
J.  C.  D.     (Lat.  Juris  CMlis  Doctor) 

Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 
J.  D.     (Lat.  Jurum  Doctor)  Doctor 

of  Laws. 

J.  D.    Junior  Deacon. 
Jer.    Jeremiah. 

J.  O.  W.    Junior  Grand  Warden. 
J,H.S.    (Lat.  Jesus  Hominum  Sal- 

vator)    Jesus,  Savior  of  Mankind. 

[See  I.  H.  S.] 
Jno.    John. 
Join.    Joinery. 
Jona.    Jonathan. 
Jos.    Joseph. 
Josh.    Joshua. 
Jour.    Journeyman ;  Journal. 
J.  P.    Justice  of  the  Peace. 
,7.  Prob.    Judge  of  Probate. 
Jr.    Junior. 
J.  R.  (Lat.  Jaco'jus  Rex)  James,  the 

King. 
J.  U.  (or  V.)  D.  (Lat.  Juris   Utrius- 

que  Doctor)    Doctor  of  Both  Laws 

ft.  e.,   the   Canon   and   the   Civil 

Law). 

Jud.    Judith. 
Judy.    Judges. 
Judge  Adv.    Judge  Advocate. 
Jul.    July;  Julius.— Julep  (Med.). 
Jul.  Per.    Julian  Period. 
Jun.    June. 
Jun.,junr.    Junior. 
Jus.    Justice. 

Jus.  P.    Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Just.    Justice ;  Justinian. 
J.  W.    Junior  Warden. 


K. 

K.    King,  Kings;  Knight.— (Kalium) 

Potassium. 

K.  A.    Knight  of  St.  Andrew  (Rus- 
sian). 

Kal.    Kalends. 
K.A.N.    Knight  of   St.   Alexander 

Nevskoj  (Russian). 
Kan.,  or  Kans.    Kansas. 
K.  B.     Knight  of  the  Bath  (British) ; 

King's  Bench. 
K.  K.  A.    Knight  of  St.  Bento  d'Avis 

(Portuguese). 
Ji.  B.  E.    Knight  of  the  Black  Eagle 

(Russian). 

K.  C.    Knight  of  the  Crescent  (Turk- 
ish) ;  King's  Council. 
K.  C.  B.    Knight  Commander  of  the 

Bath  (British). 
K.   C.  H.     Knight    Commander    of 

Hanover. 

X.  C.  M.  G.     Knight  Commander  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  George  (Ionian 
Isles). 
K.  C.  8.    Knight  of   Charles  III.  of 

Spain. 
X.  C.  S.  /.    Knight    Commander    of 

the  Star  of  India. 

JT.  E.    Knight  of  the  Elephant  (Dan- 
ish). 

Xen.,  or  Ky.     Kentucky. 
K.  F.    Knight  of  Ferdinand  (Span- 
ish). 
K.F.tl.    Knight  of   St.  Ferdinand 

and  Merit  (Sicilian). 
X.G.    Knightof  theGarter(.Br«isA). 
Kg.     Kilogram. 

K.  O.  C.    Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross 
(British);  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Circle  (American). 
K.  O.  C.  B.     Knight   of   the   Grand 

Cross  of  the  Bath  (British). 
X.G.E.    Knight   of    the    Golden 

Eagle  (American). 
X.  G.  F.     Knight   of    the    Golden 

Fleece  (Spanish  or  Austrian) . 
X.  G.  H.    Knight  of  the  Guelphs  of 

Hanover. 
X.  G.  V.    Knight  of  Gustavus  Vasa 

(Swedish). 
X.H.    Knight  of  Hanover;  Knight 

of  Honor. 
Ki.    Kings. 
Xil.    Kilderkin. 
Xilog.    Kilogramme. 
Xilom.,  Kilo.    Kilometer. 
Xingd.    Kingdom. 


K.  J.    Knight  of  St.  Joachim. 

K.  K.  (Ger.  kfiniglich  und  kniserlich) 
Royal  and  Imperial. 

KK.    (Lat.  Karissimus)    Very  dear. 

kl.    Kiloliter. 

K.  L.,  or  K.  L.  A.  Knight  of  Leo- 
pold of  Austria. 

X.  L.  B.  Knight  of  Leopold  of  Bel- 
gium. 

K.  L.  H.  Knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  (French) ;  Knights  aud  La- 
dies of  Honor. 

K.  M.    Knight  of  Malta. 

km.    Kilometer. 

Km.    Kingdom. 

K.  Mess.    King's  Messenger. 

K.  M.  H.  Knight  o£  Merit  of  Hoi- 
stein. 

X.  M.  J.  Knight  of  Maximilian 
Joseph  (Bavarian). 

K.  M.  T.  Knight  of  Maria  Theresa 
(Austrian). 

X.  N.    Know  Nothing. 

Knick.    Knickerbocker. 

K.  N.  S.  Knight  of  the  Royal  North 
Star  (Swedish). 

Knt.    Knight. 

K.  P.  Knight  of  St.  Patrick  (Irish)  ; 
Knight  of  Pythias. 

K.  R.  C.    Knight  of  the  Red  Cross. 

K.  R.  E.  Knight  of  the  Red  Eagle 
(Prussian). 

Ks.     Kansas. 

K.  S.  Knight  of  the  Sword  (Swedish). 

K.  S.  A.  Knight  of  St.  Anne  (Rus- 
sian). 

K.  S.  E.  Knight  of  Saint  Esprit 
(French). 

K.  S.  F.  Knight  of  St.  Fernando 
(Spanish). 

K.S.  F.  M.  Knight  of  St.  Ferdinand 
and  Merit  (Neapolitan). 

K.  S.  G.    Knight  of  St.  George  (Rus- 

X.  S.  H.  Knight  of  St.  Hubert.  (Ba- 
varian). 

K.  S.  J.  Knight  of  St.  Januarius 
(Neapolitan). 

K.S.L.  Knightof  the  Sun  and  Lion 
(Persian). 

K.  S.  M.  <£  S.  G.  Knightof  St.  Mich- 
ael and  St.  George  (Ionian  Isl- 
ands). 

X.  S.  P.  Knight  of  St.  Stanislaus  of 
Poland. 

K.  S.  S.  Knight  of  the  Sword  of 
Sweden ;  Knight  of  the  Southern 
Star  (Brazilian). 

K.  S.  W.  Knight  of  St.  Wladimir 
(Russian). 

Kt.     Knight. 

K.  T.  Knight  Templar ;  Knight  of 
the  Thistle  (Scottish). 

K.  1. 1.  (Gr.  Kai  ta  leipomena.)  And 
so  forth. 

K.  T.  S.  Knight  of  the  Tower  and 
Sword  (Portuguese). 

K.  U'.    Knight  of  William  (Dutch). 

K.  H".  E.  Knight  of  the  White  Eagle 
(Polish). 

Ky.    Kentucky. 


L. 

L.  Lady  ;  Latin  ;  Law ;  Left ;  Lord ; 
Low ;  Lithium  (sometimes  Li) ; 
London. — (Lat.  £i"fter)Book ;  Lake ; 
Lane ;  Latitude ;  League,  Leagues ; 
Line,  Lines;  Link.  Links. 

L.,  Lb.,  (ft.,  or  tt>.  (Lat.  Libra)  A 
pound  in  weight. 

L.,  (..  or  £.    A  pound  sterling. 

I.    Liter. 

La.    Louisiana ;  Lanthanum. 

L.  A.    Law  Agent ;  Literate  in  Arts. 

L.  A.  C.  Licentiate  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Company. 

Ladp.    Ladyship. 

L.  A.  H.  Licentiate  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Hall. 

Lam.  Lamentations. 

Lapp.  Lappish. 

L.  A.  S.  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland. 

Lat.  Latin. 

Lat.  Latitude. 

(6.  Pound,  pounds  (weight). 

L.  C.  Lord  Chamberlain ;  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 

I.  c.  Lower  case.— (Lat.  loco  citato) 
In  the  place  before  cited. 

L.  C.  B.  Lord  Chief  Baron. 

L.  C.  J.  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

L.  C.  M.  Least  Common  Multiple. 

L.  C,  P.  Licentiate  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors. 

Ld.  Lord. 

L.  D.  Lady  Day ;  Light  Dragoons. 

LD.  Low  Dutch. 

Ldp..  or  Lp.  Lordship. 


L.  D.  S.  Licentiate  of  Dental  Surg- 
ery. 

Lea.  League. 

Leg.  (It.  Legato)  Smoothly. 

Leq.t  or  Legis.  Legislature,  Legisla- 
tive. 

Leip.  Leipzig,  or  Leipsic. 

Lett.  Lettish. 

Lev.  Leviticus. 

Lex.  Lexicon. 

Lexicon.  Lexicography 

L.  G.  Life  Guards. 

L.  G.  Low  German. 

L.  Gr.  Low  Greek. 

L.  H.  A.  Lord  High  Admiral. 

L.  H.  C.  Lord  High  Chancellor. 

L.  H.  D.  (Lat.  Litterarum  Humana- 
rum  Doctor)  Doctor  of  (the  litera- 
ture of)  Humanities. 

L.  H.  T.  Lord  High  Treasurer. 

L.  I.  Long  Island;  Light  Infantry. 

Lib.  Librarian,  Library. 

£16.  (Lat.Z/ifcer)  Book  (in citations). 

Lieut.,  or  Lt.  Lieutenant. 

Lieut.  Col.  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

Lieut.  Gen.  Lieutenant  General. 

Lieut.  Got).  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Linn.    Linnteus,  Linuffiun. 

Liq.    Liquor. 

Lit.    Literature,  Literary,  Literally. 

Lit.  D.,  or  Lift.  D.  Doctorof  Litera- 
ture. 

Lith.    Lithuanian. 

Liv.    Livre. 

LL.,  or  L.  Lat.  Low  Latin;  Law 
Latin. 

LL.B.  (Lat.  Legum  Baccalaureus) 
Bachelor  of  Laws.  See  B.  L.,  and 
B.LL. 

LL.  D.  (Lat.  Legum  Doctor)  Doc- 
tor of  Laws.  [See  B.  LL.] 

L.  L.  I.    Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

LL.  M.    Master  of  Laws. 

L.  M.    Long  Meter. 

Litit..  or  Loud.    London. 

Lon.,  or  long.    Longitude. 

Log.    (Lat.  Loquitur)    Speaks. 

Lou.,  or  La.    Louisiana. 

Lp.,  or  Ldp.    Lordship. 

L.  P.    Lord  Provost;  Largo  paper. 

L.  P.  M.    Long  Particular  Meter. 

L.P.S.    Lord  Privy  Seal. 

L.  R.  C.  P.  Licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians. 

L.  R.  C.  S.  Licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons. 

L.8.  Left  side.  (L.at.LocusSigilli) 
Place  of  the  Seal. 

L.  S.  A.  Licentiate  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Society. 

L.S.D.,£s.d.,  or  1.  s.  d.  (Lat.  Libra, 
Solidi,  Denarii.)  Pounds,  shillings, 
pence. 

Lt.,  or  Lieut.    Lieutenant. 

Lt.  Inf.    Light  Infantry. 

Lv.    Livres. 


M. 

M.  Marquis;  Monday;  Middle; 
Monsieur;  Morning.— (Lat.  Mille) 
Thousand.  —  (Lat.  Meridies)  Me- 
ridian, or  Noon. 

m.    Married ;  Meter. 

M.,  Masculine;  Moon;  Month, 
Months;  Minute,  Minutes;  Mill, 
Mills;  Mile,  Miles;  Muster;  Mem- 
ber; Medicine. —  (Lat.  Manipulus) 
A.  handful.— (Lat.  Misce)  Mix.— 
(Lat.  Mistura)  Mixture.  —  (Lat. 
Mensura)  Measure;  By  measure. 

M.  A.  Military  Academy ;  Master  of 
Arts.  See  A.  M. 

Ma.    Minnesota. 

Mac.,  or  Mace.    Maccabees. 

Maced.    Macedonian. 

Mach.    Machinery. 

Mad.,  or  Madm.    Madam. 

Mag.    Magazine ;  Magyar. 

Maj.    Major. 

Maj.  Gen.    Major  General. 

.'./.'/.    Malachi. 

Mai.,  Malay,  Malayan. 

Man.    Manege ;  Manual. 

Manuf.    Manufacturing. 

Afar.    March ;  Maritime. 

March.    Marchioness. 

Marg.  Trans.  M  a  rgiu  a  1  Transla- 
tion. 

Marq.     Marquis. 

Mas.,  or  masc.    Masculine. 

Mass.    Massachusetts. 

M.  Ast.  S.  Member  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Society. 

Math.  Mathematics,  Mathemati- 
cian, Mathematical. 

Ifatt.    Matthew. 


M.  B.  (Lat.  Medicine?  Bacralaureus) 
Bachelor  of  Medicine.  Seo  B.  AI. — 
(.Musicce  Baccalaureus)  Bachelor 
of  Music. 

M.  B.  G.  <-t  H.  (Lat.  Magna  Britan- 
nia, (!:iUi<t  ct  Hi/'trniii)  Great 
Britain,  Franco,  and  Ireland. 

M.  C.  Member  of  Congress;  Master 
of  Ceremonies ;  Master  Command- 
ant. 

M,-lt.    March. 

M.C.P.  Member  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors. 

M.  C.  S.    Madras  Civil  Service. 

M.  D.  (Lat.  Mediciiuie\L>octor)  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine. 

Md.    Maryland. 

Mdlle.    Mademoiselle. 

Aldse.    Merchandise. 

M.  E.    Methodist  Episcopal;    Mili- 


tary, Mining,  or  Mechanical  Engi- 
neer; Most  Excellent. 
Me.    Maine. 


Aleas.    Measure. 
Mech.    Mechanics.  Mechanical. 
Med.    Medicine,  Medical. 
M.E.G.H.P.    Most  Excellent  Grand 

High  Priest. 
Mem.    Memorandum,  Memoranda.— 

(Lat.  Memento)  Remember. 
Merc.    Mercury. 

M.E.S.    MethodistEpiscopalSouth. 
Messrs.,    or   MM.      (Fr.    dfewfettrt] 

Gentlemen  ;  Sirs.    [See  B.  LL.] 
Met.    Metaphysics,  Metaphysical 
Metal.    Metallurgy. 
Metaph.    Metaphysics. 
Meteor.    Meteorology,    Meteorologi- 
cal. 

Meth.    Methodist. 
Melon.    Metonymy. 
Mex.    Mexico,  Mexican. 
Mfg.    Manufacturing. 
M.'F.  H.    Master  of  Foxhounds. 
M.  ft.    (Lat.  Mistura  fiat.)    Let  a  i 

mixture  bo  made. 
Mg.    Magnesium. 
mg.,ormgr.    Milligram. 
M.G.    Major  General. 
M.-G.,  or  M.-Goth.    Mosso-Gothic. 
MHO.    Middle  High  German. 
M.  Hon.    Most  Honorable. 
M.  H.  S.    Massachusette  Historical  : 
Society ;  Member  of  the  Historical 
Society. 

Mi.    Mill,  Mills. 
Mic.    Micah. 
M .  I.  C.  E.    Member  of  the  Institute 

of  Civil  Engineers. 
Mich.    Michigan ;  Michaelmas. 
Mid.    Midshipman. 
Mid.    Middle  (voice). 
M  id.  Lat.    Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages.  > 
Mil.    Military. 
M.I.M.E.    Member  of  the  Institute 

of  Mining  Engineers. 
Min.    Mineralogy,  Mineralogical. 
Min.    Minute,  Mining. 
Minn.    Minnesota. 
Min.  Plen.     Minister  Plenipotenti- 
ary. 

Miss.    Mississippi. 
M.  L.  A.    Mercantile  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 
ml.    Milliliter. 

M.  L.  G.    Middle  Low  German. 
Mile.    Mademoiselle. 
M.  L.  S.  B.    Member  of  the  London 

School  Board. 

MM.  Majesties,  Messieurs,  Gentle- 
men. 

mm.    Millimeter. 
MM.  [Lat.]  Magistri ;  Martyres ;  Mat- 

rimonium  ;  Meritissimus. 
Mme.    Madame. 

M.  M.S.  Moravian  Missionary  So- 
ciety. 

M.  M.  S.  S.  (Lat.  Massachusetlensis 
Medicince  Societatitt  Hocius)  Mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society. 

Mn.    Manganese. 
M.  N.  A .  S.    Member  of  the  National 

Academy  of  Sciences. 
M.  N.  S.    Member  of  the  Numismat- 

ical  Society. 

Mo.    Missouri ;  Molybdenum. 
Mo.    Month. 
Mod.    Modern.— (Italian  Moderate', 

Moderately. 

Moham.    Mohammedan. 
Mon.,  or  Mond.    Monday. 
Mom.    Monsieur. 
Mont.    Montana. 
Mas.    Months. 

M.  P.    Member  of  Parliament ;  Mem- 
ber of  Police ;  Municipal  Police. 
M.  P.  C.    Member  of  Parliament  of 
Canada. 


List  of  Abbreviations. 


M.  P.  P.    Member  of  the  Provincial 

Parliament. 
3I.P.H.    Member  of  the  Philological 

(orof  the  Pharmaceutical)  Society. 
Mr,     Master,  or  Mister. 
M.  R.    Master  of  the  Rolls, 
mr.     Millier. 
M.  R.  A.  S.    Member  of  the  Royal 

Asiatic  Society ;    Member  of   the 

Royal  Academy  of  Science. 
31.  R-  C.  C.    Member  of  the  Royal 

College  of  Chemistry. 
M.  R.  C.  P.    Member  of  the  Royal 

College  of  Preceptors ;  Member  of 

the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
31.  R.  C.  S.    Member  of  the  Royal 

College  of  Surgeons. 
31.  R.  C.  V.  S.    Member  of  the  Royal 

College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 
31.  I'.  G.  S.    Member  of  the  Royal 

Geographical  Society. 
3f.  R.  I.    Member  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution. 
31.  R.  I.  A.     Member  of  the  Royal 

Irish  Academy. 
-1/r.s.    Mistress. 
31.  R.  S.  L.    Member  of  the  Royal 

Society  of  Literature. 
M.  8.      (Latin    Memoriae    sacrum) 

Sacred  to  the  memory;  Master  of 

Surgery. 

J/.s'.    Manuscript. 
J/.SiS*.    Manuscripts. 
3ft.    Mount,  or  Mountain. 
31.  T.  C.    Marcus  Tullius  Cicero. 
3Its.    Mountains. 
-Wits.    Music,  Musical ;  Museum. 
J/t/.s.  B.    Bachelor  of  Music. 
Mus.  D.,  Mus.  Doc.,  or  Mus.  Doct. 

Doctor  of  Music. 

31.  IV.   Most  Worthy  (orWorshipfnl). 
31.  W.  P.     Most  Worthy  Patriarch. 
M.  W.  G.  C.  P.    Most  Worthy  Grand 

Chief  Patriarch. 
I     JT.  W.  G.  M.     Most  Worthy  Grand 

Master;    Most   Worshipful  Grand 

Master. 
31.  W.  S.    Member  of  the  Wernenan 

Society. 

(     myg.    Myriagram. 
myl.    Myrialiter. 
mym.    Myriameter. 
Jtyst.    Mysteries. 
Myth.    Mythology,  Mythological. 


N. 

JV.    Noon ;  North  ;  Northern ;  Note ; 
Name;  New;   Number;  Nitrogen; 
Norse ;  Noun ;  Neuter ;  Nail ;  Nails. 
JV.  A.    North  America,  North  Ameri- 
can. 
,     JVa.    (Lat.  Natrium)    Sodium. 

JVa.    Nail,  nails. 

I  N.A.D.  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign. 

Nah.    Nahum. 
Nap.    Napoleon. 
I     N.  A.  S.      National     Academy     of 

Sciences. 

,     Nat.    Natural;  Natal;  National. 
Nalh.    Nathaniel,  or  Nathanael. 
)     Naut.    Nautical. 
'     JVav.    Naval. 
1     Navig.    Navigation. 

JV.  B.    North  Britain, North  British; 
New  Brunswick— (Lat.  Nota  bene) 
Note  well,  or  take  notice. 
;     Nb.    Niobium. 

!     N.  C.    North  Carolina ;  New  Church. 
!     JV.  D.    No  Date. 

N.  Dak.    North  Dakota. 
j     A".  E.       Northeast;     Northeastern; 

New  England. 
I     Neb.    Nebraska. 
•     JVeg.    Negative;  negatively. 
1     Ken.    Nehemiah. 

N.  E.  I.     (Lat.  JVoii  eat  inventus)  He 

is  not  found. 

;  Nem.  con.  (Lat.  Nemine  contradic- 
ente)  No  one  contradicting;  Unani- 
mously. 

Nem.    diss.    (Lat.  Nemine  dissenu- 
ente)   No  one  dissenting;   Unani- 


mously. 
Neth.    Netherlands 


Neut.    Neuter. 

Nev.    Nevada. 

New  M.    N  ew  Mexico. 

New  Test.    New  Testament. 

NF.    New  French. 

N.  F.     Newfoundland. 

JV.  G.     New  Granada;  Noble  Grand. 

Ng.     Norwegium. 

NGr.    New  Greek. 

JV.  H.  Now  Hampshire. 

NHeb.    New  Hebrew. 

JV.  H.  Ger.    New  High  German. 


JV.  H.  H.  S.  New  Hampshire  His- 
torical Society. 

JVi.    Nickel. 

JVi  pri.  (Lat.  Nisi  prius)  A  law 
term  =  if  not  otherwise. 

N.  J.    New  Jersey. 

JV.  I.  (Lat.  yon  liquet.)  It  appears 
not ;  tho  case  is  not  clear. 

JVL.    Now  Latin. 

JV.  L.,  or  JV.  Lat.    North  Latitude. 

JV.  Mex.    New  Mexico. 

JV.  JV.  E.    North-North-East. 

JV.  JV.  W.    North-North-West. 

JVo.    Norium. 

JVo.    (Lat.  Numero.)    Number. 

JV.  O.    New  Orleans. 

Nom.    Nominative. 

Non-com.    Non-commissioned. 

JVon  con.,  or  non.  cont.  Noncontent, 
i.  e.,  voting  No  (British  House  of 
Lords). 

Nonobst.  (Lat.  JVon  obstante)  Not- 
withstanding. 

JVon  Pros.  (Lat.  JVon.  prosequitur) 
Ho  Hoes  not  prosecute; — a  default 
judgment  entered  against  a  plaint- 
iff. 

JVon  seq.  (Lat.  JVon  sequitur)  It 
does  not  follow. 

JVor.,  or  Norm.    Norman. 

JVor.  Fr.,  or  Norm.  Fr,  Norman 
French. 

Norw.    Norway;  Norwegian. 

JVos.    Numbers. 

Notts.    Nottinghamshire. 

Nov.    November. 

JV.  P.  New  Providence ;  Notary  Pub- 
lic. 

JV.  P.  D.    North  Polar  distance. 

JV.  R.    North  River. 

JV.  S.  Nova  Scotia  ;  New  Style  (Cal- 
endar since  1752) ;  Numismatic  So- 
ciety.—(Fr.  Notre  Seigneur)  Our 
Lord. 

JV.  S.  J.  C.  (Latin  Nosier  Salvator 
Jesus  Christus)  Our  Savior  Jesus 
Christ.— (Fr.  Notre  Seigneur  Jesu 
Christ)  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

JV.  T.  New  Testament ;  Nevada  Ter- 
ritory. 

JV. u.    Name  unknown. 

JVum.,  or  Numb.    Numbers. 

Numis.    Numismatics. 

Nux  vom.    Nuxvomica. 

JV.  V.  M.  Nativity  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

JV.  W.    North-West ;  North-Western. 

JV.  W.  T.    North-West  Territory. 

JV.  Y.    New  York. 

JV.  Y.  H.  S.    New  York  Historical  So- 

N™zjor  N.  Zeal.    New  Zealand. 


O. 

O.  Ohio ;  Oxygen ;  Old.— (Lat.  Octa- 
rius)  A  pint. 

06.    (Lat.  Obiit)    Died. 

Ob.,  or  Obad.    Obadiah. 

Obj.    Objective,  Objection. 

Obs.    Observatory. 

Obs.    Obsolete;  Observation. 

Obsoles.    Obsolescent. 

Obt.,  or  Obdt.    Obedient. 

Obt.  Servt.  Obedient  servant  (a  for- 
mal style  of  concluding  a  letter). 

Oct.    October. 

0.  F.    Odd  Fellows. 

O.  F.  P.    Order  of  Friar  Preachers. 

O.  G.    Outside  Guardian. 

O.H.G.    Old  High  German. 

O.  H.  M.  S.  On  Her  Majesty's  Serv- 
ice. 

0.  K.    All  correct. 

01.  (Lat.  Oleum)    Oil. 
Old,  Test.    Old  Testament. 
O.  L.  G.    Old  Low  German. 
Olym,    Olympiad. 

O.  31.    Old  Measurement. 

O.M.I.  Oblate  of  Mary  Immaculate. 

Out.    Ontario. 

Op.    Opposite:  Opss;  Opera. 

O.  P.    Order  of  Preachers. 

Opt.    Optics. 

Opt.    Optative. 

Ord.    Ordinance;  Ordinary. 

Ore.,  or  Oreg.    Oregon. 

Orig.    Original,  -nally. 

Ornith.  Ornithology,  Ornithologi- 
cal. 

O.  8.  Old  Style  (Calendar  previous 
to  1752) ;  Outside  Sentinel. 

Os.    Osmium. 

O.8.A.    Order  of  St.  Augustine. 

O.  S.  B.    Order  of  St.  Benedict. 

O.  S.  F.    Order  of  St.  Francis. 

O.  T.    Old  Testament. 

O.  U.  A.  Order  of  United  Americans. 

Oxf.    Oxford. 


Oxf.  Gloss.  Oxford  Glossary  of  Archi- 
tecture. 

Oj-on.    (Mid.  Lat.  Ooronia)    Oxford. 

Oxouien.  (Mid.  Lat.  Oxoniensit)  Of 
Oxford. 

Oz.    Ounce,  Ounces. 

P. 

P.    Page ;   Part ;    Participle ;  Past  ; 
Pole  ;    Phosphorus  ;  Pint ;  Penny ; 
Pipe.— (Lat.  Pondere)  By  weight.— 
(Lat.    Pugillus)   A   pugil.  —  (Lat. 
Pater)  Father. 
Pa.    Pennsylvania. 
p.  a.    Participial  adjective. 
Paint.    Painting. 
PaJ.,  or  Palceon.    Paleontology. 
Palteobot. :  Palseobotany. 
Pur.  Paragraph. 

ParJ.  Parliament,  Parliamentary. 
Part.    Participle. 
Pass.    Passive. 
Pat.    Patrick. 
Pathol.    Pathology. 
Payt.    Payment. 
Pb.    (Lat.  Plumbum.)    Lead. 
P.  B.    (Lat.  Philosophies  Baccalau- 

reus)    Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 
P.    C.     Privy   Council  (Councilor) ; 
Police  Constable;  Principal  Con- 
ductor.—(Lat.  Patres   Conscripti) 
Conscript  Fathers. 
P.  C.  P.    Past  Chief  Patriarch. 
P.  C.  S.    Principal  Clerk  of  Session. 
P.  Cue.    Penny  Cyclopedia. 
P.    D.    (Lat.    Philosophies   Doctor) 

Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
PC!.    Paid;  Palladium. 
P.  E.    Protestant  Episcopal. 
Pe.    Pelopium. 

P.  E.  I.    Prince  Edward  Island. 
Penn.    Pennsylvania. 
Pent.    Pentecost. 
Per.,  or  Pen.    Persia ;  Persian. 
Per  an.,  or  per  an.    (Lat.  Per  an- 
num)   By  tho  year. 
Per  cent.  Per  ct.   (Lat.  Per  centum) 

By  the  hundred. 
Per/.    Perfect. 
Per/i.    Perhaps. 
Peri.    Perigee. 
Pers.    Person. 
Persp.    Perspective. 
Pert.    Pertaining. 
Peruv.    Peruvian. 
Pet.    Peter. 
P.  O.    Past  Grand. 
Po.    Portuguese. 
P.  G.  M.    Past  Grand  Master. 
Phar.,  or  Pharm.    Pharmacy,  Phar- 
macopoeia. 

Pha.  li.    (Latin  Philosophies  Bacca- 

laureus)    Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

Ph.  D.     (Lat.  Philosophies  Doctor) 

Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
Phil.    Philip;   Philippians;   Philos- 
ophy, Philosopher,  Philosophical ; 
Philemon. 

Phil.,  or  Phila.    Philadelphia. 
P/iilem.    Philemon. 
Philol.    Philology. 
Philom.     (Gr.   Philomathes)    Lover 

of  Learning. 
Philomath.    (  Gr.    Philomathemati • 

kus)     Lover  of  Mathematics. 
Plulos.    Philosophy,    Philosophical. 
Phil.  Tram.    Philosophical    Trans- 
actions. 

Plion.,oT  Plionet.    Phonetics. 
Pliotog.    Photography. 
Photom.    Photometry. 
Phren.    Phrenology,  Phrenological. 
P.  H.  S.    Pennsylvania    Historical 

Society. 

Phy.    Physical. 

Pft?/s.    Physics,    Physical;    Physiol- 
ogy, Physiological. 
Phijxiol.    Physiology. 
Pinx.  (Lat.  Pinxit)  He  (she)  painted 

it. 

P.  J.    Police  Justice. 
Pk.    Peck. 
Pkgs.    Packages. 
Pks.    Pecks. 
P.  L.    Poet  Laureate. 
PI.    Place  :  Plato ;  Plural. 
P.  L.  B.     Poor  Law  Board. 
P.  L.  C.    Poor  Law  Commissioners. 


p'lff.    Plaintiff. 
Plin.    Pliny. 


Plup.,  Plupf.    Pluperfect. 

Plur.    Plural. 

P.  M.  Postmaster;  Past  Master; 
Past  Midshipman.—  ( Latin  Post 
meridiem)  Afternoon. 

P.  M.  G.    Postmaster-general. 

P.  O.  Post  Office ;  Province  of  On- 
tario. 
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P.  <£  O.  Co.    Peninsular  and  Oriental 

Steam  Navigation  Company. 
P.   O.  D,    Post-Office    Department; 

Pay  on  delivery. 
Poet.    Poetry,  Poetical. 
Pof.    Polish. 
Pol.  Econ.,oT Polit.  Econ.    Political. 

Economy. 

P.  O.  O.     Post-Office  Order. 
Pop.    Population;   Popular,    Popu- 

ularly 

Port.    Portugal,  Portuguese. 
Pos.,  Pass.    Possessive. 
Pot.    Pottle. 
pp.    Pages. 
p.  p.    Past  participle. 
P.  P.   Popish  priest ;  Parish  priest.— 
(Lat,    Pater  Patrice)    Father    of 
his  Country. 
P.  P.  C.      (Fr.  Pour  prendre  conge) 

To  take  leave. 
Pph.    Pamphlet. 
p.  pr.    Present  participle. 
P.  Q.    Previous  question;  Provmce- 

of  Quebec. 

Pr.    Priest ;  Prince ;  Provencal. 
Pr.    Preposition ;    Pronoun  ;  Price  ; 

Present. 

Pr.  or  ¥ .     (Lat.  Per.)    By  the. 
P.   R.    Prize   ring ;    Porto   Rico.  — 
(Latin     Populus    Romanus)    The* 
Roman  people.    Proofreader. 
P.  R.  A.    President    of   the   RoyaE 

Academy. 

P.R.  C.     (Lat.  Post  Romanum  condi- 
t'um)    After  the  buildingof  Rome- 
Preb.    Prebend. 
Pref.    Prefix ;  Preface. 
Prep.    Preposition. 
Pres.    President ;  Present. 
Fret.    Preterit. 
Prim.     Primary. 

Prin.  Principles,  Principal,  Princi- 
pally. 

Print.    Printing. 
Pri'ii.    Privative. 

P.  R.  JV.  (Lat.  Pro  re  nata.)  Accord- 
ing to  the  occasion. 
Proo.    Problem ;  Probably. 
Prof.    Professor. 

Pron.    Pronoun;  Pronominal;  Pro- 
nounced, Pronunciation. 
Pron.  a.    Pronominal  adjective. 
Prop.    Proposition ;  Properly. 
Pros.    Prosody. 
Prot.    Protestant. 
Pro  tern.  (Lat.  Pro    tempore)    For 

the  time  being. 

Prov.    Proverbs ;  Proverbially ;  Pro- 
vost;  Province,  Provincial. 
Prox.  (Lat.  Proximo)    Next ;  of  the- 

next  month. 
P.  R.  S.    President   of    tho    Royal 

Society. 
P.  R.  S.  A.    President  of  the  Royal 

Scottish  Academy. 
Prus.    Prussia,  Prussian. 
P.  S.    Permanent  Secretary  ;  Princi- 
pal Sojournor;  Privy  Seal.— (Lat. 
Post  scriptum)  Postscript, 
Ps.,  or  Psa.    Psalm,  Psalms. 
Psychol.    Psychology. 
Pt.    Platinum. 
Pt.    Pint;    Part;    Payment;  Point;: 

Port. 

P.  t.    Post  town. 
P.  T.    Pupil  Teacher. 
P.  T.  O.     Please  turn  over. 
Pub.    Public  ;  Published,  Publisher, 

Publishing. 

Pub.  Doc,    Public  Documents. 
Pulv.  (Lat.  Pulvis.)    Powder. 
Pun.    Puncheon. 
P.  v.  or  p.  v.    Post  village. 
P.  W.  P.    Past  Worthy  Patriarch- 
Pwt.    Pennyweight. 
Pxt.  (Lat.  pinxit.)  He  (she)  painted: 

it, 
Puro-elect.    Pyroelectricity. 

Q. 

Q.    Question ;  Quintus. 

Q.  (Lat.  Quadrant)  A  farthing. 
(Lat.  Quasi)  As  if,  almost. 

Q.,  or  Qu.  Query ;  Question  ;  Queen ; 
Quintus;  Quintius. 

Q.  B.    Queen's  Bench. 

Q.  C.  Queen's  Council  (or  Counsel)  ;. 
Queen's  College. 

Q.  d.  (Lat.  Quasi  dicat)  As  if  he 
should  say;  (quasi  dictum)  as  if 
said ;  (quasi  dixisset)  as  if  he  had 
said. 

Q.  e.,  or  q.  e.  (Lat.  Quod  est) 
Which  is. 

Q.  E.  D.  (Lat.  Quod  erat  demon- 
strandum) Which  was  to  be  dem- 
onstrated. 
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List  of  Abbreviations. 


Q.  E.  F.  (Lat.  Quod  erat  faciendum) 
Which  was  to  bo  done. 

Q.  E.  I.  (Lat.  Quod  erat  invenien- 
dum) Which  was  to  he  found  out. 

<j.  1.  (Lat.  Quantum  libet)  As  much 
as  you  please. 

•Oi.    Quintal. 

V"t.,  (Lat.  Quomodo)  By  what 
means. 

•C.  M.    Quartermaster. 

•v.  Mess,    Queen's  Messenger. 

<3.  M.  G.    Quartermaster  General. 

V.  P -,  or  q.  pi.  (Lat.  Quantum  pla- 
cet) As  much  as  you  please. 

Qr.  Quarter,  Quire.— (Lat.  Quad- 
rans)  A  farthing. 

Qrs.  Quarters ;  Quires.— (Lat.  Quad- 
rantes)  Farthings. 

O.  S.    Quarter  Sessions. 

V. «•  Quarter  section.— (Lat.  Quan- 
tum sufflcit)  A  sufficient  quan- 
tity. 

Qt.    Quart;  Quantity. 

Ote.    Quarts. 

Ou.    Queen;  Question. 

On.,  Quar.,  or  Quart,    Quarterly. 

<Ju.,orQy.    (Lat.  Quaere)  Query. 

vues.    Question. 

<2.  v.  (Lat.  Quod  vide)  Which  see. — 
(Lat.  Quantum  vis)  As  much  as  you 
will. 

<?(/.    Query. 


R. 

_E.  Railway ;  Rare ;  Rhodium ;  Reau- 
mur.—(Lat.  Bex)  King.— (Lat.  Kc- 
gina)  Queen. — (Lat.  Recipe)  Take. 

S.,  or  r.  Rood,  roods ;  Rod,  rods ; 
Rises:  River;  Read;  Right;  Rec- 
tor; Resides;  Retired;  Robert. 

J2.  A.  Royal  Academy  (or  Academi- 
cian) ;  Royal  Artillery ;  Rear  Ad- 
miral ;  Right  Ascension ;  Russian 
America ;  Royal  Arch ;  Royal  Arca- 
num. 

Sabb.    Rabbinical. 

S.  A.  C.    Royal  Arch  Chapter. 

Bad.  (Lat.  Radix)  Root ;  Radical. 

Jt.  A.  M.    Royal  Academy  of  Music. 

K.  A.  S.    Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

Rb.    Rubidium. 

Re.  (Latin  Rescriptum)  A  rescript  or 
copy. 

R.  C.    Roman  Catholic. 

R.  C.  A.  Reformed  Church  in  Amer- 
ica. 

R.  C.  Ch.    Roman  Catholic  Church. 

S  D.    Royal  Dragoons  ;  Rural  Dean. 

R.  E.  Royal  Engineers;  Royal  Ex- 
change ;  Right  Excellent. 

Reaum.    Reaumur. 

Rec.  or  R.    Recipe ;  Recorder. 

Reed.    Received. 

Recpt.    Receipt. 

Rec.  Sec.    Recording  Secretary. 

Reel.    Rector;  Receipt. 

Ref.  Reformed,  Reformer,  Reforma- 
tion ;  Reference. 

Ref.  Ch.    Reformed  Church. 

Ref.  Pres.    Reformed  Presbyterian. 

Reg,  or  Regr.  Register,  Registrar; 
Regular. 

Reg.  Prof.    Regius  Professor. 

Reg.,  or  Regt.    Regent. 

Regt.    Regiment. 

Rel.    Religion,  Religious;  Relative. 

Rem.     Remark,  Remarks. 

Rep.  Representative ;  Republic ;  Re- 
port, Reporter. 

Repub.    Republic,  Republican. 

Retd.     Returned. 

Rev.  Revelation;  Revolution;  Re- 
view; Revenue;  Revise. 

Rev.,  or  Revd.    Reverend. 

Revs.    Reverend  (plural). 

Rev.  Vers.    Revised  Version. 

R.  F.  (Lat.  Rex  Francorum)  King 
of  the  French. 

R.  O.  G.    Royal  Grenadier  Guards. 

Rh.    Rhodium. 

R.H.A.  Royal  Hibernian  Academy; 
Royal  Horse  Artillery. 

Rhet.    Rhetoric,  Rhetorical. 

R.  H.  G.    Royal  Horse  Guards. 

S.  H.  8.    Royal  Humane  Society. 

R.  I.    Rhode  Island. 

Rich.,  or  Richd.    Richard. 

R.  I.  H.  S.  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society. 

R.  I.  P.  (Lat.  Requiescat  in  pace) 
May  he  (she)  rest  in  peace. 

Riv.    River. 

R.L.I.  B.  Richmond  Light  Infantry 
Blues-^-one  of  the  oldest  military 
organizations  in  the  Union. 

B.  M.  Royal  Marines;  Royal  Mail; 
Resident  Magistrate. 


R.  M.  A.  Royal  Military  (Marine) 
Asylum;  Royal  Marine  Artillery. 

R.  M.  I..  I.  Royal  Marine  Light  In- 
fantry. 

R.  M.  S.    Royal  Mail  Steamer. 

R.  N.    Royal  Navy. 


R.  N.  O.  (Swedish  Riddare  af  Nord- 
stjerne)  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
the  Polar  Star. 

R.  N.  R.    Royal  Naval  Reserve. 

Ro.    (Lat.  Recto)   Right-hand  page. 

Ro.    Rood. 

R.  0.    Receiving  Office. 

Robt.    Robert. 

Rom.    Roman,  Romans. 

Rom.  Cath.    Roman  Catholic. 

R.  P.  Regius  Professor.— (Lat.  Res- 
publica)  Republic. 

R.  P.  D.    Royal  Purple  Degree. 

Rpt.    Report. 

R.  R.    Railroad;  Right  Reverend. 

R.  S.  Recording  Secretary ;  Right 
side;  Revised  Statutes. 

Rs.    Rupees. 

R.  8.  A.  Royal  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries; Royal  Scottish  Academy. 

R.  S.  D.    Royal  Society  of  Dublin. 

R.  S.  E.  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

R.  S.  L.    Royal  Society  of  London. 

R.  S.  P.O.  A.  Royal  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

R.S  S.  (Lat.,  Rogice.  Societatis  So- 
cius)  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

B.  S.  V.  P.  [Fr.,  Repondez,  s'il  vous 
plait)  Answer,  if  you  please. 

Rt.    Right. 

Rt.  Hon.    Right  Honorable. 

Rt.  Rev.    Right  Reverend. 

R.  T.  8.    Religious  Tract  Society. 

Rt.  Wjpful.    Right  Worshipful. 

Ru.    Ruthenium;  Runic. 

Ritss.    Russia ;  Russian. 

R.  V.    Revised  Version. 

R.  W.  Right  Worthy;  Right  Wor- 
shipful. 

R.  W.  D.  G.  M.  Right  Worshipful 
Deputy  Grand  Master. 

R.  W.  a.  M.  Right  Worshipful 
Grand  Master. 

R.  W.  G.  R.  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Representative. 

R.  W.  G.  S.  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Secretary. 

R.  W.  G.  T.  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Treasurer;  Right  Worshipful 
Grand  Templar. 

R.  W.  G.  W.  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Warden. 

R.  W.  J.  G.  W.  Right  Worshipful 
Junior  Grand  Warden. 

R.  W.  O.  (Swedish,  Riddare  afWasa 
Orden)  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
Wasa. 

R.  W.  S.  G.  W.  Right  Worshipful 
Senior  Grand  Warden. 

Ry.    Railway. 


S. 

S.  Sign;  South;  Southern;  Saint; 
Sulphur;  Sunday;  Signor;  Satur- 
day ;  Saxon ;  Scribe ;  Sextus. — 
(Lat.  Semis)  Half. 

S.,  or  Sub.    Sabbath. 

S.  Second  ;  Shilling ;  Sun  ;  Sets  ;  See  ; 
Solo ;  Stem  ;  Section ;  Series ;  Singu- 
lar; Son;  Succeeded. 

S.  A.  South  America ;  South  Africa  ; 
South  Australia. 

S.  A.  (Lat..  Secundum  Artem)  Ac- 
cording to  art. 

Sam.    Samuel;  Samaritan. 

Sans.,    Sannk.,  or  .Sansc.     Sanskrit. 

S.  A.  S.  (Lat.,  Societatis  Antiquari- 
orum  Socius)  Fellow  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries. 

Sat.    Saturday. 

Sax.    Saxon,  Saxony. 

Sax.  Citron.    Saxon  Chronicle. 

Sb.    (Lat.  Stibium)    Antimony. 

8.  B.    South  Britain. 

S.  C.  South  Carolina.— (Lat.  Senatus 
Consultum)  A  decree  of  the  sen- 
ate. 

S.  Caps,  or  s.  c.    Small  capitals. 

Sc.,  (Lat.  Scilicet)  To  wit;  Namely; 
Being  understood. 

Sc.    Scandium. 

Sc.,  or  Sculp.  (Latin  Sculpsit)  He 
(she)  engraved  it. 

Scand.    Scandinavian. 

Scan.  Mag.  (Lat.  Scandalum  mag- 
natum)  Defamatory  expressions 
injurious  to  persons  of  dignity. 

Sc.  B.    Bachelor  of  Science. 

Sc.  D.    Doctor  of  Science. 

Sch.    (Lat.  Scholium)    A  note. 

Sell.,  orschr.    Schooner. 


Set.    Science. 

Sci.fa.    (Lat.  Scire  facias)     Make 

known  (legal.) 
Scil.  (Lat.  Scilicet)  To  wit ;  Namely; 

Being  understood. 
S.  C.  L.    Student  of  tho  Civil  Law. 
Sclav.    Sclavonic. 
S.  C.  M.     (Latin  Xcf ,-/,  fn  :,/r-'a  Afa- 

jestas)     Imperial  Majesty. 
Scot.    Scotland,  Scotch,  Scottish. 
Ser.    Scruple. 

Script.    Scripture;  Scriptural. 
Sculp.,  or  sculps.  (Lat.  Scutpsit.)  He 

(she)  engraved  it. 
Sculp.,  or  Sculpt.    Sculpture. 
S.  D.    Senior  Deacon. 
S.  Dak.    South  Dakota. 
S.  D.  U.  K.     Society  for  the  Diffusion 

of  Useful  Knowledge. 
S.  E.    South-East ;  South-Eastern. 
Se     Selenium. 
Sec.    Secretary. 
Sec.    Second;  Section. 
sec.    Secant. 

Sec.  Leg.    Secretary  of  Legation. 
Sec.   Leg.    (Lat.  Secundum  Legem) 

According  to  Law. 
Sec.     Reg.    (Lat.   Secundum    Regu- 

lam)    According  to  Rule. 
Sect.    Section. 

Sem.    (Lat.  Semble.)    It  seems. 
Sen.    Senate:  Senator;  Senior. 
Sep.    September ;  Septuagint. 
Seq.    (Lat.   Sequentes)    The  follow- 
ing ;  ttie  next. 
Ser.    Series. 
Serb.    Serbian. 

Serg.,  or  Ser/,    Sergeant,  or  Serjeant. 
Serv.    Servian. 
Serv.,  or  Servt.    Servant. 
S.  G.    Solicitor-General. 
Sh.,OT8.    Shilling. 
Shak.  or  Shakesp. :    Shakespeare. 
S.  H.  S.     (Lat.   Societatis    Historice 

Socius)    Fellow   of  the  Historical 

Society. 
Si.    Silicium:  Silicon. 


Sing.    Singular. 

S.  I8l.      "         '      '    ' 


Sandwich  Islands. 

S.  J.    Society  of  Jesus. 

S.  J.  C.    Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

Skr.     Sanskrit. 

S.  L.    Solicitor  at  Law. 

S.  Lat.,orS.  L.    South  Latitude. 

Slav.    Slavonic,  Slavonian,  Slavic. 

Sid.    Sailed. 

S.  M.  State  Militia;  Short  Meter; 
Sergeant  Major;  Sons  of  Malta. 

Sm.    Samarium. 

S.  Af.  E.  (Lat.  Sancta  Mater  Eccle- 
sia)  Holy  Mother  Church. 

S.;M.  I.  (Fr.  Sa  Majeste  Imperiale.) 
His  (Her)  Imperial  Majesty. 

S.  M.  Land.  Soc.  (Lat.  Societatis 
Medicce  Londiniensis  Socius) 
Member  of  the  London  Medical 
Society. 

S.  M.  Land.  Soc.  Cor.  (Lat.  Societatis 
Medicce  Londinensis  Socius  Corres- 
pondent.) Corresponding  Member 
of  the  London  Medical  Society. 

S.  M.  M.  (Lat.  Sancta  Mater  Maria.) 
Holy  Mother  Mary. 

S.  N.  (Lat.  Secundum  Naturam.) 
According  to  Nature. 

Sn.    (Lat.  Stannum)    Tin. 

S.  O.    Seller's  option.    Suboffice. 

Soc.    Society. 

Soc.  Isl.    Society  Islands. 

S.  of  Sol.     Song  of  Solomon. 

S.  of  T.    Sons  of  Temperance. 

Sol.    Solomon ;  Solution. 

So!.  Gen.    Solicitor-general. 

Sp.    Spain,  Spanish  ;  Spirit. 

S.  P.  (Lat.  Sine  Prole)  Without 
issue. 

S.  P.  A.  S.  (Lat.  Societatis  Philoso- 
phical Americance  Sociits)  Mem- 
ber of  tho  American  Philosophical 
Society. 

S.  P.  C.  A.  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

S.  P.  C.  C.  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

S.  P.  C.  K.  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Christian  Knowledge. 

Specif.    Specifically. 

S.  P.  G.  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel. 

Sp.  gr.    Specific  gravity. 

S.  P.  M.    Short  Particular  Meter. 

S.  P.  Q.  R.  (Lat.  Sfnatus  Popu- 
lusque  Romanus)  The  Senate  and 
People  of  Rome. 

S.  p.  s.  (Lat.  sine  prole  superstite) 
Without  surviving  issue. 

Sp*.     Seaport. 

sq.,  sqq.  (Lat.  sequent,  sequentes.) 
And  the  following. 

Sq.,    Square. 


Sq.  ft.    Square  foot,  or  feet, 

Sq.  in.    Square  inch,  or  inches. 

Sq.  m.    Square  mile,  or  miles. 

Sq.  r.    Square  rod,  or  rods. 

Sq.  yd.    Square  yard,  or  yards. 

Sr,    Sir,  or  Senior;  Strontium. 

S.  R.  I.  (Lat.  Sacrum  Romanum  1m- 
perium)  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

S.  R.  S.  (Latin  Societatis  Retjla;  So- 
cius) Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

SS.,  or  ss.  Saints.— (Lat.  Scilicet) 
Namely.— (Lat.  Semis)  Half. 

S.  S.  Sunday  School;  Saint  Simpli- 
cius  (the  legend  borne  on  the  col- 
lar of  tho  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land.) 

S.  S.  C.    Solicitor  Supremo  Court. 

SS.  D.  (Lat.  Sanctissimus  Duininus) 
Most  Holy  Lord. 

S.S.  E.    South-South-East. 

S.  S.  W.    South-South-West. 

St.  Saint;  Street;  Stone;  Strait.— 
(Lat.  Stet)  Lot  it  stand. 

Stat.    Statute,  Statutes  ;  Statuary. 

S.  T.  D.  (Lat.  Sacra;  Theol<ir/ice  Doc- 
tor) Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology. 

Ster.  or  Stg.    Sterling. 

S.  T.  P.  (Lat.  Sacrce  Theoloqin.  Pro- 
fessor) Professor  of  Sacred  The- 
ology. 

Subj.    Subjunctive. 

Subst.    Substantive;  Substitute. 

Suff.    Suffix. 

Su.-Ooth.    Suio-Gothic. 

Sun.,  orSund.    Sunday. 

Sup.  Superior;  Supplement;  Super- 
tine;  Superlative. 

Sup.  C.    Superior  Court. 

Super.    Superior;  Superfine. 

Superl.    Superlative. 

Supp.    Supplement. 

Supt.    Superintendent. 

Surer.    Surgeon,  Surgery. 

Surg.  Gen.    Surgeon  General. 

Surv.    Surveying,  Surveyor. 

Surv.  Gen.    Surveyor  General. 

S.  v.  (Lat.  Subvoce  or  reroo)  Under 
the  word. 

S.  V.  (Lat.  Sanctitas  Vestra)  Your 
Holiness.— (Latin  Sonera  Virgo) 
Holy  Virgin. 

S.  W.  South-West;  South-Wcstern ; 
Senior  Warden. 

Sw.    Swedish,  Sweden. 

Swit.  or  Switz.    Switzerland. 

Syn.    Synonym,  -ymous. 

Synop.    Synopsis. 

Syr.    Syria,  Syriac. 


T. 

T.    Tenor;  Titus;  Tullius;  Tuesday. 

— (Ital.  Tutti)    All  together. 
T.   Town, Township; Territory; Ton; 

Tun;  Testament. 
Ta.    Tantalum. 
Tal.  qual.    (Lat.  Tails  qualis)    Just 

as  they  come. 
Tan.  Tangent. 
Tart.  Tartaric. 
Tb.  Terbium. 

T.  C.  D.    Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Tee.    Tierce. 
Te.    Tellurium. 

T.  E.    Topographical  Engineers. 
Tech.    Technical,  technically. 
Teleg.    Telegraphy. 
Tenn.    Tennessee. 
Ter.    Territory. 
Term.    Termination. 
Test.    Testament. 
Teut.    Teutonic. 
Tex.    Texas. 
Text.  Rec.     (Lat.    Textus  Receptus) 

Received  Text. 

Th.    Thursday;  Thomas;  Thorium. 
Theo.    Theodore ;  Theodosia. 
Theol.    Theology,  Theological. 
Theoph.    Theophilus. 
Theor.    Theorem. 
Thess.    Thessalonians. 
Tho.,  or  Thos.    Thomas. 
Thurs.    Thursday. 
T.  H.  W.  M.     Trinity    high   water 

mark. 

Ti.    Titanium. 
Tier.  Tierce. 
Tim.    Timothy. 
Tit.    Titus ;  Title. 
Tl.    Thallium. 
T.  O.    Turn  over. 
Tab.    Tobit. 
Tom.    Tome. 
Tonn.    Tonnage. 

Topog.   Topography,  Topographical. 
Tp.    Township. 

Tr.  Translation,  Translator;  Trans- 
pose; Treasurer;  Trustee;  Ter- 
bium.—(It.  trillo)  a  shake. 


List  of  Abbreviations. 
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Trans.     Transactions :    Translated, 

Translation,  Translator. 
Trav.    Travels. 
Treas.    Treasurer. 
Trig.    Trigonometry,  -rical. 
Trin.     Trinity.  , 

T.  T.  L.    To  take  leave. 
TIL,    Thulium. 
Tu.,  or  Tues.    Tuesday. 
Turk.     Turkey,  Turkish. 
Typ.,  or  Typo.    Typographer. 
Typog.    Typography,  -graphical. 


U. 

•{7.    Uranium. 

U.  C.     Upper  Canada.— (Lat.  TJrbs 

Condita,)    YearofRome. 
U.  E.  I.  C.     United  East  India  Com- 

U.  G.  R.  R.  Underground  Railroad. 
(An  old  political  term  for  the  expa- 
triation of  slaves.) 

U.  J.  D.  (Lat.  Utriusque  Juris  Doc- 
tor) Doctor  of  both  Laws  [i.  e., 
the  Canon  and  the  Civil  Law], 

U.  K.    United  Kingdom. 

U.  K.  A.    Ulster  King-at-Arms. 

Ult.  (Lat.  Ultimo)  Last;  Of  the 
last  month. 

urn.    Unmarried. 

Unit.    Unitarian. 

Univ.     University,  Universally. 


Up.    Upper. 
U.     P.     C. 


United      Presbyterian 

Church. 

-u.  8.     (Lat.  ut  supra)    As  above. 
U.S.     United  States. 
U.  S.  A.    United  States  of  America ; 

United  States  Army. 
U.  S.  L.     United  States  Legation. 
U.S.M.    United  States  Mail;  United 

States  Marine. 
U.  S.  M.  A.    United  States  Military 

Academy. 

U.  S.  N.     United  States  Navy. 
U.  S.  N.  A.    United   States   Naval 

Academy. 

U.  S.  R.    Usher  of  the  Scarlet  Rod. 
U.    S.    8.    United     States     Senate; 

United  Stales  ship  (or  steamer). 
U.  S.  S.  Ct.    UniteoT  States  Supreme 

Court. 

TJmt.    Usual,  usually. 
U.  S.  F.    United  States  Volunteers. 
•u.  a.  w.    (Ger.  und  so  weiter)    And 

so  forth. 


Ut.    Utah. 

Ux.    (Lat.  UJCOT)    Wife. 


V. 

V.    Vanadium;  Victoria;  Viscount. 

V.  Verb ;  Verso ;  Village ;  Vocative ; 
Volume ;  Violin. — (Lat.  Vide)  See ; 
(Lat.  Verms)  Against. 

V.  (Lat.  Venerabilis;  Venerandus) 
Venerable. 

V.  A.    Vice  Admiral;  Vicar  Apostle- 

v.  a.    Verb  active. 

Va.    Virginia. 

Var.    Variety. 

var.  lett.  (Lat.  varia  lectio)  Different 
reading. 

Vat.    Vatican. 

v.  aux.    Verb  auxiliary. 

vb.  n.    Verbal  noun. 

V.  C-  Vice  Chancellor ;  Vice  Chair- 
man ;  Victoria  Cross. 

v.  def.    Verb  defective. 

v.  dep.    Verb  deponent. 

V.  D.  L.    Van  Diemen's  Land. 

V.  D.  M.  (Lat.  Verbi  Dei  Minister) 
Minister  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Ven.    Venerable. 

Vet:    Verse,  Verses. 

Veter.    Veterinary. 

V.  G.    Vicar  General;  Vice  Grand. 

V.  &.  (Lat.  Verbi  gratia)  For  ex- 
ample. 

v.  i.    Verb  intransitive. 

Vice  Free.    Vice  President. 

Fid.    (Lat.  Vide)    See. 

Vil.    Village. 

v.  imp.    Verb  impersonal. 

v.  in-     Verb  irregular. 

Vis.,  or  Vice,    Viscount. 

Vitr.    Vitruvius. 

Viz.  (Lat.  Videlicet)  Namely;  To 
wit.  (The  z  is  here  used  as  a  termi- 
nal abbreviation.) 

v.n.    Verb  neuter. 

Vo.    (Lat.  Verso)    Left-hand  page. 

Voc.    Vocative. 

Vol.    Volume. 

Vols.    Volumes. 

V.  P.    Vice  President. 

V.  R.  (Lat.  Victoria  Begina)  Queen 
Victoria. 

v.  r.    Verb  reflexive. 

V.  Rev.    Very  Reverend. 


F.  R.  P.  (Lat.  Vestra  Reverendte- 
eima  Paternitas)  Your  Very  Rev- 
erend Paternity. 

Vs.    (Lat.    Versus)     Against. 

F.  S.    Veterinary  Surgeon. 

Vt.    Vermont.   . 

v.  t.    Verb  transitive. 

Vul.    Vulgate. 

Vulg.    Vulgar,  Vulgarly. 

w.  U.  (Lat.  varies  lectiones)  Vari- 
ous readings. 


W. 

W.  West;  Western;  William;  War- 
den. —  ( Wolframium)  Tungsten. 
Wednesday;  Welsh. 

W.    Week. 

W.  A.    West  Africa  ;  West  Australia. 

Wall.    Wallachian. 

Walt.    Walter. 

Wash.    Washington. 

w.c.    Water  closet  (a  prudism). 

W.  C.    Western  Central. 

W.  C.  T.  U.    Woman's  Christian 

Temperance  Union. 
Wed.    Wednesday. 
Westm.    Westminster. 


wf.    Wrong  font. 

W.  G.  C.    Worthy  Grand  Chaplain ; 
Worthy  Grand  Conductor. 

W.  G.  G.    Worthy  Grand  Guardians ; 
Worthy  Grand  Guide. 

W.  U.  H.    Worthy  Grand  Herald. 

W.  O.  M.    Worthy  Grand  Marshal. 

W.  G.  S.    Worthy  Grand  Sentinel. 

Whf.    Wharf. 

W.  I.    West  India,  West  Indies. 

Winton.   (Mid.  Latin  Wintoniensie) 
Of  Winchester. 

Wis.    Wisconsin. 

Wk.    Week. 

W.  Lon.    West  Longitude. 

Wm.    William. 

W.  M.    Worshipful  Master. 

W.  M.  S.    Wesleyan  Missionary  So- 
ciety. 

W.  N.  W.    West-North- West. 

W.  P.    Worthy  Patriarch. 

Wp.    Worship. 

Wpful.    Worshipful. 

W.  R.    William   (Latin 
West  Riding. 

W.  S.    Writer  to  the  Signet. 

W.  S.  W.    West-South-West. 


Wt.    Weight. 

W.  Va.    West  Virginia. 

Wyo.    Wyoming. 


X. 

X  Christ.  (This  abbreviation  is  tho 
Greek  eft,  the  initial  letter  of 
Cfcri»fo»=Christ.) 

Xm.,  Xmas.    Christmas. 

Xn.    Christian. 

Xnty.    Christianity. 

Xper.,  Xr.    Christopher. 

Xt.    Christ. 

Xtian.    Christian. 


Y. 

Y.    Yttrium. 

Y.,  or  Yr.    Year. 

Yb.    Ytterbium. 

Y.  B.,m  Yr.  B.    Yearbook. 

Fd.    Yard— yds.    Yards. 

Ye,  or  ye.    The  ;  Thee. 

Ym,  or  ym.    Them. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association. 

Y.  M.  C.  U.  Young  Men  s  Christian 
Union. 

Yn,  orj/n.    Then. 

Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  Young  People  s  So- 
ciety of  Christian  Endeavor. 

Yr,  or  yr.    Their. 

Yr.    Your ;  Year. 

Yrs.    Yours ;  Years. 

Ys,  or  ys.    This. 

Yt,  or  yt.    That. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association. 


Z. 

Zach.    Zachary. 

Zech.    Zechariah. 

Zeph.    Zephaniah. 

Z.  G.    Zoological  Garden. 

Zn.    Zinc. 

ZoOchem.     ZoOchomistry,  zoOchemi- 

cal. 
Rex)  King;       ZoOgeog.    Zoogeography,  zoOgeogra- 

pnical. 

ZoOl.    ZoOkigy,  Zoological. 
Zr.    Zirconium. 


PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS. 

SHOWING  AT  A  GLANCE  BOTH  POPULAR  AND  ELECTORAL  VOTES,  AND  THE 
VOTE  BY  STATES  CAST  FOR  DIFFERENT  CANDIDATES 

FROM   1789  TO  DATE. 


Result  of  the  Electoral  College  Proceedings  by  States  from  1789 

to  Date. 


1789,  WASHINGTON  AND  ADAMS— Washington  had  the  votes  of  all  the 
states,  viz.,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  :  total 
69  votes. 

Adams  had  all  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  5  of  the  7  of  Connecti- 
cut, 1  of  the  6  of  New  Jersey,  8  of  the  10  of  Pennsylvania,  5  of  the  10  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  total,  34. 

°       -  -;*—      x«r  .  _ . 


Georgia ;  total,  132. 

Adams  carried  all  these  states  with  the  exception  of  New  York  Virginia 
Kentucky,  North  Carolina  and  Georgia;  total, 77  votes. 

1797.  ADAMS  AND  JEFFERSON— Adams  had  the  votes  of  New  Hampshire 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  York,  New  Jersey 
Delaware,  1  of  the  15  of  Pennsylvania,  1  of  the  20  of  Virginia,  1  of  the  l'>  of 
North  Carolina,  and  7  of  the  11  of  Maryland;  total,  71. 

Thomas  Jefferson  had  14  of  the  15  votes  of  Pennsylvania  4  of  the  11  of 
Maryland,  20  of  the  21  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  11  of  the  12  of  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina ;  total,  68. 

1801,  JEFFERSON  AND  BURR— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  New  York 
8  of  the  15  of  Pennsylvania,  5  of  the  10  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  8  of 
the  12 of  North  Carolina.  Tennessee.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia;  total  73 
House  decided  Jefferson  President,  and  Burr  Vice-President 

ADAMS  AND  PINCKNEY— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut.  Vermont,  New  Jersey.  7  of  the  15 
of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  5  of  the  10  of  Maryland,  and  4  of  the  12  of  North 
Carolina;  total,  65. 

1805,  JEFFERSON  AND  CLINTON— Had  th 
shire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Ve 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  C 
Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Ohio ;  total,  162. 

PINCKNEY  AND  KING— Had  the  votes  of  states  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
and  2  of  the  11  of  Maryland ;  total,  14. 

1809,  MADISON  AND  CLINTON— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Vermont, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  9  of  the  11  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  11  of 
the  14  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and 
Ohio ;  total,  122. 

PINCKNEY  AND  KING— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  New  Y'ork,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  2  of  the  11  of  Maryland  and 
3  of  the  14  of  North  Carolina;  total,  47. 

1813,  MADISON  AND  GERRY— Carried  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  6  of  the  11  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee.  Ohio  and  Louisiana;  total,  128. 

CLINTON  AND  INGERSOLL— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware 
and  5  of  the  11  of  Maryland;  total,  89. 

1817,  MONROE  AND  TOMPKINS— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see. Ohio,  Louisiana  and  Indiana  ;  total,  1H3. 

KING  AND  HOWARD— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut and  Delaware;  total.  84. 

1821,  MONROE  AND  TOMPKINS— Had  the  votes  of  every  state  in  the  Union  ; 
total,  231. 

ADAMS  AND  STOCKTON— Adams  had  1  vote  of  the  8  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
Stockton  8  of  the  15  of  Massachusetts. 

1825,  ADAMS  AND  CALHOUN— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island.  Connecticut,  Vermont,  26  of  the 
36  of  New  York,  1  of  the  3  of  Delaware,  3  of  the  11  of  Maryland,  2  of  the  5  of 
Louisiana,  and  1  of  the  3  of  Illinois  ;  total,  SA  for  Adams.  Calhoun  for  Vice- 
Presidcnt  carried  several  states  that  Adams  did  not  carry,  and  had  a  total  of 
182  votes. 

CRAWFORD— Had  5  of  the  36  votes  of  New  York,  2  of  the  3  of  Delaware, 
and  1  of  the  11  of  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Georgia ;  total,  41. 

JACKSON— Had  1  of  the  86  votes  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
7  of  the  11  of  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  3  of  the 
5  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Alabama ;  total,  99. 

CLAY— Had  4  of  the  36  votes  of  New  York,  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Missouri ; 
total,  37. 

No  choice  by  the  electoral  college,  it  devolving  upon  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. A  choice  was  reached  on  first  ballot  as  follows:  Adams — Connecti- 
cut, Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Mis- 
souri, New  Han^pshire,  New  York,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont; 
13  states.  Jackson— Alabama,  Indiana,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina  and  Tennessee ;  7  states.  Crawford — Delaware,  Georgia, 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia ;  4  states. 

1829,  JACKSON  AND  CALHOUN— Had  1  of  the  votes  of  the  9  of  Maine, 
20  of  the  38  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  5  of  the  11  of  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Mississippi,  Illinois,  Alabama  and  Missouri ;  total,  178. 

ADAMS  AND  RUSH  — Had  8  of  the  9  votes  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  16  of  the  86  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  6  of  the  11  of  Maryland ;  tota.1, 83. 


1833,  JACKSON  AND  VAN  BUREN— Had  the  votes  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  3  of  the  8  of  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Indiana,   I 
Illinois,  Alabama  and  Missouri;  total,  219. 

CLAY  AND  SERGEANT— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  5  of  the  8  of  Maryland,  and  Kentucky- 
total,  49. 

1837,  VAN  BUREN  AND  JOHNSON— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Maine,  I 
New  Hampshire-,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Vir-  I 
ginia,  North  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Missouri,  I 
Arkansas  and  Michigan ;  total,  170. 

HARRISON  AND  GRANGER— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Vermont.  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Indiana;  total,  73. 

1841,  HARRISON  AND  TYLER— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Maine,  Massa-  I 
chusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn-  I 
sylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Teuues- 
sao,  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Indiana  and  Michigan  ;  total,  231. 

VAN  BUREN— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  1 
South  Carolina,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Missouri  and  Arkansas:  total, 60. 

1845,  POLK  AND  DALLAS— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Maine,  New  Hamp-8 
shire,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Michi- 
gan ;  total,  170. 

CLAY  AND  FRELINGHUYSEN— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Rhode  Island,  • 
Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  5 
Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Ohio;  total,  105. 


ana  and  Florida ;  total,  163. 

CASS  AND  BUTLER— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  ' 
Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Mis-  t 
souri,  Arkansas,  Michigan,  Texas,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  ;  total.  127. 

1853,  PIERCE  AND  KING— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Island,    Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,   Virginia,   North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Ohio,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Alabama, Missouri,  Arkansas,  <•' 
Michigan,  Florida,  Texas,  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  California;  total,  254. 

SCOTT  AND  GRAHAM— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  Ver-J 
mont,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee ;  total,  42. 

1857,  BUCHANAN  AND  BRECKINRIDGE — Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  New- 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Indiana.  Illinois, 
Alabama,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Texas  and  California ;  total,  174. 

FREMONT  AND  DAYTON — Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, Connecticut,  Vermont,  Ohio,  New  York, 
Michigan,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  ;  Mtal,  114. 

FILLMORE  AND  DoNELSON— Had  the  votes  of  the  state  of  Maryland; 
total,  8. 

1861,  LINCOLN  AND  HAMLIN — Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Maine,  Now 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  York, 
4  of  the  7  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  California,  Minnesota  and  Oregon  ;  total,  180. 

BRECKINRIDGE  AND  LANE — Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Delaware, 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisiana.  Mississippi, 
-ilabama,  Arkansas,  Florida  and  Texas  ;  total, 72. 

DOUGLAS  AND  JOHNSON — Had  the  votes  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  and 
3  of  the  7  of  New  Jersey  ;  total,  12. 

BELL  AND  EVERETT — Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Virginia,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee ;  total,  39. 

1865,  LINCOLN  AND  JOHNSON— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois.  Missouri,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  California,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  Kansas,  West  Virginia  and 
Nebraska;  total,  212. 

MCCLELLAN  AND  PENDLETON — Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  New  Jersey, 
Delaware  and  Kentucky  ;  total,  21. 

Eleven  states  did  not  vote,  viz:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida.  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas  and 
Virginia. 

1869,  GRANT  ANDCOLFAX— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Maine.  New 


SEYMOUR  AND  BLAIR— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Kentucky  and  Oregon; 
total,  80. 

Three  states  did  not  vote,  viz :    Mississippi,  Texas  and  \  irgmia. 

1873,  GRANT   AND  WILSON— Had  the  votes  of  the  ^states  of  Maine,  New 
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Wisconsin,  California,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  Kansas,  West  Virginia,  Nebraska 
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GKEBLEY  AND  BBOWN— Had  the  votes  of  the  states  of  Maryland,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri  and  Texas  ;  total,  63. 

Three  electoral  votes  of  Georgia  cast  for  Greeley,  and  the  votes  of  Arkan- 
sas, 5,  and  Louisiana,  8.  cast  for  Grant,  were  rejected. 


TILDEN  AND  HENDEICKS— Had  votes  of  Connecticut.  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia-Alabama, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Texas  and 
West  Virginia ;  total,  184. 


Minnesota,  Oregon,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado ;  total,  214. 


Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Wisconsin ; 
total,  166. 


Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Wisconsin ;  total,  233. 

CLEVELAND  AND  THUEMAN— Had  votes  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Connecti- 
cut, Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Virginia,  West  Virginia;  total,  168. 

1893,  CLEVELAND  ANU  STEVENSON— Had  votes  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland.  Michigan  (5),  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  .Toraov  No™ 
York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota  (1),  South  Carolina,  Tenn 


iy,. 

•essee,  Texas, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin ;  total,  276. 

HABBIHON  AND  REID— Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan  (9),  Minne- 
sota, Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota  (1),  Ohio,  Oregon 
,S),    Pennsylvania,    Rhode   Island,  South  Dakota,    Vermont,  Washington, 
Wyoming;  total,  145. 

WEAVEB  AND  FIELD— (Populists)— Colorado,  North  Dakota  (1),  Idaho, 
Kansas,  Nevada,  Oregon  (1) ;  total,  22. 
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Vote  by  States. 
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UOLOBADO — IBSU,  Kep.  majority  i,<»e;  i884,  Rep.  majority  8,567  ;  1888,  Rep. 
plurality  13,224;  1892,  Populist  plurality  14,964. 

CONNECTICUT— 1824,  Loose  Constructionist  (Rep.)  majority  5,609 ;  1828, 
Loose  Constructionist  (Rep.)  majority  9,381;  1832.  Loose  Constrnctionist 
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ity  13,607;  1844,   Dom.  majority  208;  1848,  Dem.  plurality  4.838;   18o2, 
majority  7,510;    1858,  Dem.  majority  1,909;    1860,  Rep.   majority  5,923; 
Rep.  majority  20,189;  1868,  Rep.  majority  9,568;  1872,  Rep.  majority  2 
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Dem.  plurality  5,515;  1880,  Rep.    plural t 
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JHm,  Dem.  plurality   D.D1D:  io»u,  ±tep.    piur:ury    o.nii ,  ao 
ft.527 ;  1888,  Rep.  plurality  2,348 ;  1892,  Dem.  plurality  6,482, 


majority  40,539;  1872,  Kep.  majority  58,uy;  ISitt,  Kep.  majority  ou.iiu ;  joovi, 
Rep.  majority  45,732;  1884,  Rep.  plurality  19,796;  1888,  Rep.  plurality  31, (21; 
1892,  Rep.  plurality  22,96s. 


ity  84,839 ;  1888,  Dom.  plurality  88,«G6 ;  1892,  Dem.  plurality  28,666. 

LOUISIANA— 1828,  Dem.  majority  508;  1832,  Dem.  majority  1,521;  1836,  Do 
majority  270;  1840,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority  3,680;  1M4,  Dem.  majority  699;  1848, 
Whig  (Rop.}  majority  2,847;  1852,   Dem.   majority  1,882:1856.  Dem.  majority 
1,455;  1860,  Dem.  plurality  2,477  ;  1868,  Dem.  majority  40,1*12;  1872,  Rep.  majority 
U.KU:  187H.  Ron.  maioritv  4.499:  1880.  Dem.   majority  33,419;  1884,  Dem.  plu- 


,  jm. 
1848, 


la, 014;  iswu,  itep.  majority  i,-wu;  ion, 
ity  23,252;  1892,  Rep.  plurality  14,887. 


Loose  Constructionist  (Rep.)  majority  22.817;  18:52,  Loose  ronstructioui 
(Rep.)  majority  18,458;  1836,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority  7,592:  1840,  Whig  (Re( 
majority  19,305;  1844,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority  2,712;  1848,  Whig  (Rep.)  plurality 
23,014 ;  1852,  Whig  (Rep.)  plurality  8,114 ;  1856,  Rep.  majority,  49,324 ;  1860,  Rep. 
majority  43,981;  1864,  Rep.  majority  77,997;  1868,  Rep.  majority  77,069;  1872, 
Rep.  majority  74,212;  1876,  Rep.  majority  40,423;  1880,  Rep.  majority  49,097; 
1884,  Rep.  plurality  24,372;  1888,  Rep.  plurality  31,457;  1892,  Rep.  plurality 


MINNESOTA— 1860,  Rep.  majority  9,339 ;  1864,  Rep.  majority  7,685 ;  1868,  Rep. 
majority  15,470;  1872,  Rep.  majority  20,694;  1876,  Rep.  majority  21,780;  1880, 
Rep.  majority  40,588;  1884,  Rep.  plurality  38,738;  1888,  Rep.  plurality  36,695; 
1892,  Rep.  plurality  22,157. 

Mis 
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plurality  33,001 ;  1888,  Dem.  plurality  55,375  ;  1892,  Dem.  plurality  29,981. 


rvep.  majority  4i,uj£ ;  inoo,  xvep.  majuiiij  ei*ooa\  joiij,  j_»uin.  iiinj^iiij  ijj7,ouu, 
1876,  Dem.  majority  54,389;  1880,  Dem.  majority  19,997;  1884,  Dem.  plurality 
33,059 ;  1888,  Dem.  plurality  25,701 ;  1892,  Dem.  plurality  41,004. 


MONTANA— 1892,  Rep.  plurality  1,270. 

NEBEASK A— 1868,  Rep.  majority  4,290 ;  1872,  Rep.  majority  10,517  ;  1876,  Rep. 
majority  10,326;  1880,  Rep.  majority  22,603:  1884,  Rep.  plurality  22,512;  1888, 
Rep.  plurality  27 ,873;  1892,  Rep.  plurality  4,957. 

NEVADA— 1864, Rep.  majority  3,232 ;  1868,  Rep. majority  1,262 ;  1872,  Rep.  ma- 
jority 2,177  ;  1876,  Rop.  majority  1,075 ;  1880,  Dem.  majority  879 ;  1884,  Rep.  plu- 
rality 1,615;  1888,  Rep.  plurality  1,939 ;  1892,  Populist  plurality  4,445. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE — 1824,  Loose  Constructionist  (Rep.)  majority  3,464;  1828, 
Loose  Constructionist  (Rep.)  majority  3,384;  1832,  Dem.  majority  6,476 ;  1836, 
Dem.  plurality  12,494;  1840,  Dem.  majority  6,386  ;  1844,  Dem.  majority  5,133; 
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1884!  Rep.  plurality l.OsV;  1888,  Rep.  plurality  2,370;   1892,  Rep.  plurality  2,272.' 
NEW  JERSEY— 1824,  Dem.  majority  679;  1828,  Loose  Constructionist  (Rep.) 
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ijority  1,808;  1832,  Dem.  majority  4«);  1836,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority  545  ;  1840, 
:iig  (Rop.)  majority  2,248;  1844,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority  692  ;184.S,  Whig  (Rep.) 


NEW  YORK— 1828,  Dem.  majority  4,350;  1832,  Dem.  majority  13,601;  1836, 


1832, 
majorii 
8,681 ; 

ity 'l7^6tVlo&rSJ™'.Lm*ajority  "g'^ 
plurality  13,118;  1892,  Dem.  plurality  32,605. 

NOETH  DAKOTA— 1892,  Rep.,  Dem.,  and  People's  party  each  elect  one 
Presidential  elector. 

OHIO— 1824,  Loose  Constructionist  (Rep.)  plurality  798;  1828,  Dem.  major- 
ity 4,201;  1832,  Dem.  majority  4,707;  1836,  Whig  (Rep.)  majority  8,457-1840, 
Whig  (Rep.)  majority  22,472;  1844,  Whig  (Rep.)  plurality  5,940 ;  1848,  Dem. 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA— 1892,  Rep.  plurality  8.376. 


28,447  ;  1860,  Rep.  majority  24,772 ;  1864,  Rep.  majority  29,098 ;  1888.  Rep.  ma  jor- 
ty  32,122;  1872,  Rep.  majority  29,961;  1876,  Rep.  majority  23,838;  1880,  Rep. 
majority  26.036;  1884,  Rep.  plurality  22,183;  1888,  Rep.  plurality  28,404 ;  1892, 
Rep.  plurality  21,667. 

.  VIRGINIA— 1824,  Dem.  majority  2,023;  1828,  Dem.  majority  14,651;  1832, 
Dem.  majority  22.158;  1836,  Dem.  majority  6,893;  1840,  Dem.  majority  1,392; 

tail     TidTn     mninritv  K  ftQS  -    1R1«     TVm.   maioritv  1 .153 ;    1R52.   Dem.    maioritv 


IttlVlJ    UV/,Oti. 

WASHINGTON— 1892,  Rep.  plurality  6,626. 


WYOMING— 1892,  Rep.  plurality  823, 


Popular  Vote  for  Presidential  Candidates   from   1824  to   and  In- 
cluding 1892. 
Prior  to  1S24  electors  were  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  the  different 

1824,  J.  Q.  ADAMS— Had  105,321  to  155,872  for  Jackson,  44,282  for  Crawford, 
and  46,587  for  Clay.  Jackson  over  Adams.  50,551.  Adams  loss  than  combined 
vote  of  others.  14U,869.  Of  the  whole  vote  Adams  had  29.92  per  cent.,  Jackson 
44.27,  Clay  13.23,  Crawford,  13.23.  Adams  elected  by  House  of  Representatives. 

1828,  JACKSON— Had  687,231  to  509,097  for  Adams.  Jackson's  majority. 
138,134.  Of  the  whole  vote  Jackson  had  55.97  per  cent.,  Adams  44.03. 

1832,  JACKSON— Had  687.502  to  530,189  for  Clay,  and  33,108  for  Floyd  and 
Wirt  combined.  Jackson's  majority,  124.205.  Of  the  "whole  vote  Jackson  had 
54.96  per  cent..  Clay  42.39  per  cent.,  and  the  others  combined  2.65. 

1836,  VAN  BUREN — Had  761.549  to  736.656,  the  combined  vote  for  Harrison, 
White,  Webster,  and  Mangum.  Van  Buren's  majority,  24,893.  Of  the  whole 
vote  Van  Buren  had  50.83  per  cent.,  and  the  others  combined  49.17. 

1840,  HARBISON— Had  1,275.017  to  1,128,702  for  Van  Buren,  and  7.059  for 
Birney.  Harrison's  majority.  139,256.  Of  the  whole  vote  Harrison  had  52.89 
percent.jVan  Buren  46.82,  and  Birney  .29. 

1844,  POLK— Had  1.337,243  to  1,299,068  for  Clay,  and  62.300  for  Birney.  Polk 
over  Clay,  38,173.  Polk  less  than  others  combined,  24,125.  Of  the  whole  vote 
Polk  had  49.55  per  cent.,  Clay  48.14,  and  Birney  2.21. 

1848,  TAYLOR— Had  1,360,101  to  1,220,544  for  Cass,  and  291,263  for  Van 
Boron.  Taylor  over  Cass,  139,557.  Taylor  less  than  others  combined,  151,706. 
Of  tlio  whole  vote  Taylor  had  47.36  per  cent.,  Cass  42.50,  and  Van  Buren  10.14. 

ia52,  PIEECE— Had  1,601.474  to  1.386,578  for  Scott,  and  156,140  for  Hale. 
Pierce  over  all,  58,747.  Of  the  whole  vote  Pierce  had  50.90  per  cent.,  Scott 
44.10,  aud  Hale  4.07. 

1856,  BUCHANAN— Had  1,838,169  to  1.341,264  for  Fremont,  and  874,534  for 
Fillmore.  Buchanan  over  Fremont  496,905.  Buchanan  less  than  combined 
vote  of  others,  377,629.  Of  the  whole  vote  Buchanan  had  45.34  per  cent.,  Fre- 
mont 33.09,  and  Fillmore  21.57. 


vote  of  all  others,  944,149.    Of  the  whole  vote  Lincoln  had  89.91  per  cent., 
Douglas  29.40,  Breckinridge  18.08,  and  Bell  12.61. 


1864,  LINCOLN— Had  2,216,067  to  1,808,725  for  McClellan.  (Eleven  states  not 
voting,  viz.,  Alabama,  Arkansas.  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi. 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia.)  Lincoln's 
majority,  408,342.  Of  the  whole  vote  Lincoln  had  55.U6  per  cent.,  and  Mc( 'Ital- 
ian 44.94. 

1868,  GRANT— Had  3,015,071  to  2,709.613  for  Seymour.  (Throo  states  not 
voting,  viz.,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Virginia.)  Grant's  majority,  305.458.  Of 
the  whole  vote  Grant  had  52.67  per  cent.,  aud  Seymour,  47.33. 

1872,  GRANT— Had  3,597,070  to  2  834.079  for  Greeley.  29,408  for  O'Connor,  and 
5,608  for  Black.  Grant's  majority,  729,975.  Of  the  whole  vote  Grant  had  55.63 
per  cent..  Greeley  43. NJ,  O'Connor  .15,  Black  .09. 

1876,  HAYES— Had  4,033.950  to  4,284,885  for  Tilden,  81,740  for  Cooper.  9.5L>2 
for  Smith,  and  2,636  scattering.  Tilden's  majority  over  Hayes,  250,!(!5.  Til- 
den's  majority  of  the  entire  vote  cast,  157,037.  Hayes  less  than  the  combined 
vote  of  others,  344.833.  Of  the  whole  vote  cast  Hayes  had  47.95  per  cent., 
Tilden  50.94  per  cent..  Cooper  .97  per  cent..  Smith  .11  per  cent.,  scattering  .03. 

1880,  GARFIELD— Had  4,449,053  to  4,442,035  for  Hancock,  307,306  for  Weaver, 
and  12,576  scattering.  Garfield  over  Hancock,  7,018.  Garfield  less  than  the 
combined  vote  for  others,  313,864.  Of  the  popular  vote  Gartteld  had  48.26  per 
cent.,  Hancock  48.25,  Weaver,  3.33.  scattering  .13. 

1884,  CLEVELAND— Had  4,913,248  to  4,848,150  for  Elaine,  151,062  for  St.  John, 
133,728  for  Butler.  Cleveland  over  Elaine,  65,098.  Cleveland  less  than  entire 
vote  of  opponents,  219.712. 

1888,  HARRISON— Had  5,430,607  to  5.538,045  for  Cleveland,  257.243  to  Fisk, 
and  114,623  to  the  Labor  issue.  Cleveland  over  Harrison,  107,438.  Harrison 
less  than  entire  vote  of  opponents.  479,304. 


irnson  366,211.    Cleveland  loss  than  entire  vote  or  opponents,  93i,J<8. 

SUMMARY— Of  the  Presidents,  Adams,  Federalist;  Polk,  Democrat ;  Taylor, 
Whig;  Buchanan,  Democrat;  Lincoln,  Republican;  Garfield,  Republican, 
and  Cleveland,  Democrat,  did  not,  when  elected,  receive  a  majority  of  the 
popular  vote.  The  highest  percentage  of  popular  vote  received  by  any  Presi- 
dent was  55.97  for  Jackson,  Democrat,  in  1828,  and  the  lowest  39.91  for  Lincoln. 
Republican,  in  I860;  Hayes,  Republican,  next  lowest,  with  47.95.  Hayes,  with 
the  exception  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  was  chosen  by  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, was  the  only  President  ever  elected  who  did  not  have  a  majority  over 
his  principal  competitor,  and  Tilden  the  only  defeated  candidate  who  had  a 
majority  over  the  President-elect,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast. 
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SCRIPTURAL  AND  CLASSICAL  PROPER  NAMES. 


ON  THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  SCRIPTURE  AND  CLASSICAL  PROPER  NAMES,  WITH 

SOME  GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  PRONUNCIATION 

OF  GREEK  AND  LATIN. 


The  plan  adopted  in  printing  these  lists  has  been  (1)  to  divide  the  proper 
name#into  syllables  by  the  usual  hyphen  sign  (-) ;  and  (2)  to  mark  the 
accent  C).  The  only  diacritical  mark  employed  in  the  list  of  proper  names 
is  the  macrotone  (  ).  In  the  list  of  quotations  the  Greek  is  printed  in  its 
equivalent  English  transliteration,  as  in  the  body  of  the  work.  In  the  Latin 
quotations  vowels  long  by  nature  are  so  marked  (e),  except  in  the  cases 
whore  their  position  would  show  them  to  bo  long ;  and  contractions  are  indi- 
cated by  a  circumflex  accent  (  A  ),  as  virUm,  for  virorum. 

I.  SCMPTITKE  N'AMES. 

The  names  in  this  list  are  chiefly  from  the  Hebrew,  some  from  the  Greek, 
and  a  few  from  the  Latin.  The  pronunciation  of  Hebrew  is  a  question  of 
great  uncertainty,  and  even  among  the  Jews  who  use  dialectalforms  of  it  two 
schools  of  pronunciation  exist— the  German  and  the  Spanish.  In  England 
and  \merica  the  ordinary  value  is  given  to  the  letters,  except  to  9,  which  is 
hard,  as  in  Gilead,  Gilgal,  Bethphage  being  the  sole  instance  m  which  it 
has  the  sound  of  English  j;  so  that  it  the  long  vowel  mark  (if  any)  and  the 
position  of  the  accent  be  duly  noted  there  can  be  no  difficulty  as  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  any  of  these  words.  Thus,  in  A  -bel  Ma-im,  the  hyphen  shows 
the  division  into  syllables,  the  macrotone  i  -  I  marks  the  long  vowels,  and  the 
nissionof  any  diacritical  mark  over  e  and  i  shows  that  these  letters  have 


omis 

their  ordinary  English  value. 


II.  GREEK. 


It  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  us  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  determine 
with  any  certainty  the  original  pronunciation  of  Greek  words  and  names. 
Wo  have  neither  trustworthy  record  nor  unbroken  tradition  to  help  us.  Iho 
«tudv  of  Greek  fell  into  disrepute  with  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,and, 
indeed  was  not  revived  in  Europe  until  the  fifteenth  century.  At  that  time 
a  porfectly  arbitrary  value  was  assigned  to  each  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  Greek  pronunciation  had  assumed 
a  curious  phase.  Only  two  sounds  were  given  to  all  the  Greek  vowels  and 
diphthongs,  whether  long  or  short ;  u  was  pronounced  as  u  and  fc  as  ch.  so  that 
kentaurois  was  pronounced  chentafris.  About  1540  a  reaction  took  place 
against  this  method,  and  after  a  struggle  the  principle  of  pronouncing  Greek 
as  though  it  were  English  was  accepted.  For  us  the  question  of  Greek  pro- 
nunciation is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Greek  alphabet  ditters 
entirely  from  the  Roman,  which  has  generally  been  adopted  in  the  modern 
languages  of  Europe.  A  Greek  word  therefore  before  it  becomes  Anglicized 
must  be  transliterated ;  that  is  to  say,  the  symbols  used  in  Greek  to  represent 
certain  sounds  must  bo  replaced  by  those  symbols  which  seem  to  us  to  reprc- 
s»nt  similar  sounds  in  English.  This  transliteration  is  a  matter  of  groat 
difficulty,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  it  lias  been  carried  out  in  English 
with  care  or  consistency.  Had  we  been  left  to  follow  our  own  judgment,  no 
doubt  we  should  have  been  more  successful,  but,  as  our  first  acquaintance 
with  the  history  and  literature  of  Greece  came  from  Latin  authors,  wo 
accepted  the  method  of  transliterating  Greek  words  which  they  adopted. 
This  drove  us  into  many  obvious  and  indisputable  errors,  of  which  a  typical 
example  may  be  quoted  here.  The  guttural  k  is  always  hard  in  Greek,  but 
in  pronouncing  the  name  Alcibiades  it  is  customary  to  sound  the  c  soft  in 
accordance  with  the  English  usage.  Now,  had  we  transliterated  the  name 
direct  from  Greek,  there  is  little  doubt,  as  there  is  no  c  in  Greek,  that  we 
should  have  spelled  it  A  Ikiliiades,  and  pronounced  the  fc  hard ;  but  we  got  the 
name  Ucibladei  from  the  Latin,  in  which  language  the  Greek  fc  was  always 
transliterated  to  c,  and  then  gave  the  Latin  c  the  soft  sound  of  the  English  c. 


IrfVfTtf  StlOWfl   US   TJ1UC    HIM   result    01     uml:Mlll-l         ll>«    '-"' 

English,  instead  of  through  the  medium  of  Latin,  is  to  make  them  unintelli- 
gible to  the  English  reader.  .    _ 

The  rule  almost  universally  adopted  in  pronouncing  Greek  names  in  Eng- 
lish is  to  give  each  letter  the  sound  it  has  in  English,  taking  care  to  pronounce 
all  final  as  well  as  medial  vowels-e.  g.,  Mer'-o-pei*  a  trisyllable,  not  a  dissyl- 
lable as  it  would  be  in  English.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  vowels 
naturally  long  in  Greek  are  pronounced  long  in  English,  while  those  that  are 
naturally  short  are  pronounced  short.  Thus  An-tlg  -6-ne  must  never  be  pro- 
nounced An'-tl-gone. 


nounced  as  whl  in  whine. 
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The  Greek  simple  consonants  are  all  of  them  pronounced  as  the  corre- 
sponding consonants  in  English,  while  the  compound  consonants  ph,  th,  ch, 
and  ps  are  pronounced  as  ph,  th,  ch,  and  ps  respectively.  Z  is  pronounced  ns 
dz  and  a  is  always  hard  except  before  o,  fc,  x,  and  eft,  when  it  is  sounded  as  n. 

The  pronunciation  of  Greek  as  set  forth  above,  although  it  is  universally 
adopted  in  England,  is  absolutely  indefensible  from  the  point  of  view  of 
accuracy.  It  lias,  however,  received  the  sanction  of  many  generations,  and 
is  not  likely  to  bo  readily  set  aside. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  certain 
view  of  the  pronunciation  adopted  by  the  ancient  Greeks  themselves.  Hie 
following  general  statements  are  all  thatcau  bo  ventured  upon.  The  vowels 
had  the  same  value  as  the  vowels  in  Latin  and  modern  Italian,  except  that 
«,  whether  long  or  short,  was  pronounced  like  the  French  «  or  the  German  u. 
The  consonants  in  Greek  wore  similar  to  the  consonants  in  English,  except 
that  a,  unlike  our  g,  was  always  hard,  and  that  in  Greek  there  was  nothing 
to  correspond  to  tlie  English  soft  c,  which  has  proved  such  a stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin.  The  double  conso- 
nants nh,  th,  and  ch,  were,  no  doubt,  pronounwd  as  two  distinct  consonants ; 
thus,  n-h,  t-h,  and  k-h.  Of  the  diphthongs  little  can  be  said  with  any  con- 
fidence. In  modern  Greek  they  have  all  approximated  to  one  uniform 
sound,  but  this  was  emphatically  not  the  case  in  ancient  Greek.  In  all 
probability  each  vowel  in  the  diphthong  was  pronounced  separately  and  < 
tinctly. 

III.    LATIN. 

The  pronunciation  of  Latin  rests  upon  surer  ground.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  not  the  difficulty  of  transliteration  to  contend  with  ;  in  the  second, 
the  modern  languages  derived  from  Latin  afford  us  more  evidence  as  to  the 
ancient  language  than  is  the  case  with  Greek.  At  the  outset  it  must  bo 
explained  that  the  custom  in  English  has  been  to  disregard  the  obvious  facts 
of  the  case,  and  pronounce  Latin  as  though  it  were  English.  There  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  present  day  a  consensus  of  opinion  against  this  practice,  and  the 
conclusions  to  which  modern  scholars  have  come  as  to  the  pronunciation  of 
Latin  are  briefly  stated  here. 

VOWELS. 

a,  as  rt  in  father;  never  as  in  fate, 
ft,  as  the  same  sound  shortened ;  never  as  in  fat. 
e,  as  (7  in  English  state. 
e,  as  e  in  met. 
I,  as  i  in  mochlnf, 
{,  as  I  in  pin. 

o,  between  aw  in  br&w  and  o  in  home. 
6,  as  o  in  not. 

u,  as  oo  infofil;  never  as  u  in  cube, 
ft,  as  it  in  full ;  never  as  u  in  but. 

•il  as  German  «.    It  only  occurs  in  Greek  words  transliterated  into  Latin. 
The  rule  for  the  pronunciation  of  diphthongs  is  to  pronounce  the  constitu- 
ent vowels  with  asmuch  rapidity  as  possible,  so  that  they  are  run  together. 
ae,  as  the  a  in  German. 

ou,  as  au  in  German  halts;  i.e.,  as  the  oit  in  English  house,  only  broader. 
el,  as  el  in  English  skein,  rein, 
eu,  as  fit  in  Modern  Italian. 
til,  a  rare  combination  in  Latin,  as  m  French  out. 

CONSONANTS. 

c,  always  hard  in  Latin,  never  soft,  as  it  so  often  is  in  English;  e.  g., 
Cicero  should  bo  pronounced  Kikero. 

g,  always  hard,  as  in  gate  ;  never  soft,  as  in  gentle. 

n,  before  c  and  g,  ns  ng  {  e.  g.,  incedit  is  pronounced  ingkedit. 

ng,  as  in  :in-ger,  not  as  in  hang-er. 

j,  as )/  in  year. 

r'mus't  always  be  trilled,  whether  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  a  word; 
e.  a.,  per  must  bo  pronounced  as  the  perr  in  per-ry. 

«,  always  sharp,  as  m  hiss;  never  as  in  his ;  e.  g.,  dens  is  pronounced  dense. 

ti  before  a  vowel  has  its  proper  sound,  and  is  never  pronounced  eh,  as  in 


**,  were  not  pronounced  as  one  sound,  as  in  English,  but  as  p-h, 
K-/I.  ana  c-/i. 
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In  the  table  given,  tbose  consonants  only  are  set  down  the  pronun- 
ciation of  which  differs  from  that  to  which  English  people  are  accustomed. 
The  consonants  omitted  in  the  list  are  pronounced  in  Latin  precisely  as  in 
English. 

QUANTITY. 

Every  vowel  in  Latin  is  either  long  or  short,  according  as  the  voice  dwells 
upon  it  or  not.  In  pronouncing  Latin  a  distinction  must  always  be  made 
between  long  and  short  vowels.  For  instance*  we  should  say  a-mo,  not 
eh-mo. 

The  quantity  of  a  vowel  in  Latin  is  influenced  by  two  considerations: 
1.  By  position ;  2.  By  the  natural  length  of  the  vowel. 

1.  Position.— (I)   A.   vowel  followed   by  another  vowel,  or  by  h  and  a 
vowel  is  short :  e,  ft-,  meus,  mini,  pr&ustus.    (2)  A  vowel  followed  by  two 
consonants,  or  by  x or  z,  is  long;  e.g.,  amant,  strix.    To  this  rule  there  is  the 
following  exception:    If  a  short  vowel  is  followed  by  two  consonants,  the 
first  of  which  is  a  mute,  or  /,  and  the  second  a  liquid,  the  vowel  may  be 
treated  as  either  short  or  long ;  e.  g.,  tenebrae,  tenebrae,  volucris.  volucris, 
Ac.    In  English  it  has  long  been  the  custom  to  pronounce  a  vowel  followed 
by  two  consonants  us  though  it  were  short.    Thus,  it  is  usual  to  say  amans, 
infensus,  Ac.    This,  however,  is  incorrect.    As  far  as  verse-making  is  con- 
cerned, every  vowel  followed  by  two  consonants  in  Latin  is  treated  as  long, 
bnt  in  pronunciation  some  vowels  followed   by  two  consonants  are  pro- 
nounced long,  some  short.    Thus  we  say  Ss-tis,  but  rec-tus.    The  following 
brief  rules  will  prove  a  rough  guide  in  this  matter.    A  vowel  was  always 
pronounced  long  before  the  combinations  us,  «/,  <in  ;  e.  g.,  amans,  infensus, 
slgnum  ;  also  before  x,  ct,  jtt,  andpf,  when  these  combinations  come  from  g», 
gt,  6«,  bt,  respectively ;  e.  g.,  rexi,  rectus,  scripsi,  scriptum. 

2.  Natural  length  of  the  vowel.— The  following  rules  determine  the  nat- 
ural length  of  a  vowel,  unaffected  by  position : 


(1)  Vowels  not  in  the  final  syllable.  No  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the 
natural  quantity  of  root  vowels,  each  root  must  be  studied  separately ;  but 
there  are  certain  cases  in_which  v_owels  are  known  to  be  long:  (a)  All  diph- 
thongs are  long ;  e.g.,  paucae,  coepi,  except  before  another  vowel,  the  diph- 
thong sometimes  becomes  short  by  position.  (See  1  (1).)  (6)  All  vowels, 
which  have  resulted  from  the  contraction  of  two  separate  syllables  are  long; 
e.  g.,  cogo  (for  cOago).  (2)  For  the  quantity  of  vowels  in  the  final  syllable, 
there  are  certain  general  rules,  but  these  admit  of  many  exceptions,  which 
cannot  bo  systematically  arranged  without  discussing  the  subject  of  Latin 
inflexions.  Generally  speaking  (a)  Monosyllables  are  long,  e.g.,  pes.  mfis: 
(b)  when  the  word  ends  with  a  vowel,  a  (except  as  an  ending  of  the  ablative 
case)  and  e  final  are  short,  musa,  ('artbaging ;  i,  o,  u  final  are  long,  domini, 
amo,  genii ;  (c)  when  the  word  ends  with  a  single  consonant  the  final  syllable 
is  short,  e_.  </.,  amat,  urbis  ;  except  that  a,  o,  e  before  8  are  long,  e.  g.,  arnas, 
deos,  urbes.  To  all  these  rules  there  are  many  exceptions,  which,  however, 
scarcely  affect  the  pronunciation  of  proper  names. 

ELISION'. 

Where  a  word  ending,  in  a  vowel  or  a  vowel  followed  by  m  preceded  a 
word  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  h,  the  final  vowel  or  vowel  with  711  was  disre- 
garded for  the  purposes  of  scansion.  This  final  syllable  was  not,  however, 
altogether  lost  in  pronunciation,  but  sounded  lightly,  the  voice  hardly  dwell- 
ing on  it  at  all. 

The  accent  in  Latin  differed  entirely  from  the  accent  in  English,  which 
may  be  defined  as  an  emphasis  laid  on  a  certain  syllable,  while  the  Latin 
accentwas  more  a  matterof  pitch  than  of  stress.  Space  does  not  allow  the 
question  of  accent  to  be  discussed  here.  It  need  only  be  said  that  in  Latiu 
every  monosyllabic  word  has  the  accent,  that  dissyllables  have  the  accent  on 
the  penultimate,  and  that  words  of  more  syllables  than  two  have  the  accent 
on  the  antepenultimate  if  the  penultimate  is  abort,  and  on  the  penultimate 
if  it  is  long. 


SCRIPTURAL,  CLASSICAL,  AND  ANCIENT  NAMES. 


SCRIPTURAL  NAMES. 
Those  names  which  are  followed  by  (A.)  occur  in  the  Apocrypha. 


Aa'-ron 

A-bac'-uc,        Ab'-a- 

cuc  (A.) 
A-bad'«don 
A-bag-tha 
Ab'-a-na 
A-ba'-rim  (Ab'-a-rim 

in  Milton) 
Ab-da 
Ab'-de-el 
Ab-di  -as  (A.) 
Ab'-don 
A-bed  -ne-go 
A-bel  [chah 

A'-bel  beth      Ma'-a- 
X  -bel  Ma'-im 
A-bel  Me-ho-lah 
A'-bel  Miz'-ra-im 
A'-bel  Shit'-tim 
A'-bez 
A-bi 
A-bi-ah 
Ab'-i  Al'-bon 
A-bi'-a-saph 
A-bi'-a-thar 
A-bib 
A-bi'-dah 
A'-bi-dan 
A-bi-el 
Ab-i-e'-zer 
Ab'-i-gail 
Ab-i-ha'-il 
A-bi-hu 

A-bi'-hud  I 

A-bi-jah 
A-bi  -jam 
Ab-i-le'-ne 
A-bim'-a-el 
A-bim'-e-lech 
A-bin'-a-dab 
A-bin'-o-am 
A-bi'-ram 
A-bi'-ron  (A.) 
Ab'-ish-ag 
A-bish'-a-i 


A-bish'-a-lora 

A-bish'-u-a 

Ab'-ish-ur 

Ab-i-tal 

Ab -i-tub 

Ab-ner 

A'-bram 

A'-bra-ham 

Ab  -sa-lom 

A-bu'-bus(A.) 

Ac'-cad 

Ac'-ca-ron  (A.) 

Ac'-cho 

A-cel  '-da-ma 

A-cha'-i-a 

A-cha'-i-cus 

X'-chan 

A'-char 

Ach'-bor 

Ach-i-ach'-a-rns  (A.) 

A  -rldm 

A'-chi-or  (A.) 

A'-chish 

Ach  -i-tob  (A.) 

Ach  -me-tha 

A'-chor 

Ach '-sab 

Ach'-shaph 

Ach'-zit 

Ad'-a-dah 

A'-dah 

Ad-a-i'-ah 

A-dal'-i-ah 

Ad  -am 

Ad'-a-mak 

Ad'-am-i 

A'-dar 

Ad-be-el 

Ad'-dar 

Ad-di 

Ad  -don 

X'-di-el 

A'-din 

Ad-i-na 

Ad'-i-no 

Ad-i-tha'-im 


Ad-la-i 

A-his'-a-mack 

Ad  -mah 

A-hi  -shar 

Ad  -ma-tha 

A-hit-o-phel 

Ad.-nah 

A-hi  -tub 

A-do-ni-be'-zek 

Ah'-lab 

Ad-o-ni'-jah 

A-ho'-lah 

Ad-o-ni'-ram 

A-ho'-li-ab    ' 

A-do-ni-ze'-dek 

A-ho'-li-bah 

Ad-o-ra'-im 

A-ho-li-ba  '-mah 

A-do'-ram 

A-hn'-ma-i 

A-dram  '-me-lech 

A-huz'-zath 

Ad-ra-myt'-ti-um 

X-i 

X'-dri-a 

X'-i-ath 

X'-dri-el 

X'-ja-lon 

A-dul'-lam 

A-lam'-roe-lech 

A-dum'-mim 

Al'-a-moth 

.K-1H-    :i- 

Al'-ci-mus  (A.) 

^E'-non 

Al-ex-an'-der 

Ag'-a-bus 

Al-ex-an'-dri-a 

A'-gag 

Al'-lon 

A'-gar 

Al  -Ion  Bach  -uth 

Ag-ge'-ns  (A.) 

Al-mo'-dad 

A-grip'-pa 
A'-gur 
A  '-nab 

Al'-mon 
Al-phse-us 
A-mad  -a-tha  (A.) 

A-har'-hel 

A-mad  -a-thus  (A.) 

A-has-ba'-I 

Am'-a-lek 

A-has-u-e  -rus 

X'-man  (A.) 

Ah'-ban 
A'-baz 
A-ha-zi'-ah 

A-ma'-na 
Am-a-ri  -ak 
Am'-a-sa 

A-hi-ah 
A-hi  '-am 

Am  -a-this  (A.) 
Am-a-zi'-ah 

A-hi  -an 
A-hi-e'-zer 
A-hi  -jah 
A-hi  -kam 
A-hi'-lud 
A-him'-a-az 

Am'-mah 
Am'-mi 
Am'-mi-el 
Am-mT'-hud 
Am-min'-a-dab 
Am-mi-shad'-da-t 

A-hi'-man 
A-him  -e-lech 
A-lu'-moth 
A-hin'-a-dab 

Am-miz'-a-bad 
Am'-mon 
Am  '-non 

A-hin'-o-am 
A-hi'-o 

A'-mon 
Am'-or-ite 

A-hf-ra 

X'-mos 

A  -hi  -ram 

A'-moz 

Am-phlp'o-li3 

Am'-pli-as 

Am'-ram 

Am'-ra-phel 

A'-nab 

An'-a-el 

X'-nah 

X'-nak 

An'-a-kim 

X'-nani 

A-nam'-me-lech 

A-na'-ni 

An-a-m'-ah 

An-a-ni'-as 

A-nan'-i-el 

X'-nath 

An'-a-thoth 

An '-drew 

An-dro-ni'-cus 

A  -ner 

A-ni-am 

A'-nim 

An'-na 

An'-nas 

An'-ti-och 

An-ti  -o-chis  (A.) 

An-ti'-o-chus  (A.) 

An'-ti-pas 

An-tip'-a-tris 

Ap'-a-me  (A.) 

A-pel'-les 

A'-phek 

A-pher^-e-ma  (A.) 

A-pol-lo'-ni-a 

Ap-ol-16  -ni-us  (A.) 

Ap-ol-loph'-a-nes  (A.) 

A-pol  '-los 

A-pol  -ly-on 

Ap'-phi-a 

Ap'-pi-i  For'-um 

A'-quil-a 

Ar'-a-bah 

A-ra'-bi-a 

Ar  -a-dus  (A.) 

X'-ram 

Ar'-a-rat 


A-rau'-nah 

Ar-ba 

Ar-baf-tis  (A.) 

Ar-che-la'-us 

Ar-chip'-pus 

Arc-tu'-ru9 

A-re'-H 

Ar-e-op'-a-gus 

Ar'-e-tas 

Ar'-gob 

A-ri-el 

Ar-i-ma-the'-a 

Ar'-i-och 

Ar-is-tar'-chus 

A-ris-to-bu  '-lus 

Ar-ma-ged'-dou 

Ar-me'-ni-a 

Ar'-non 

Ar'-o-er 

Ar'-pad 

Ar-phax'-ad 

Ar-sa'-ces  (A.) 

Ar'-tax-erx'-es 

Ar'-te-mas 

A'-sa 

A-sad'-i-as  (A.) 

As  -a-el  (A.) 

As-a-hel 

As-a-i'-ah 

As-a-ni'-as  (A.) 

A'-saph 

As-baz'-a-reth  (A.) 

As  -e-nath 

Ash  -dod 

Ash'-er 

Ash  -i-ma 

Ash'-ken-az 

Ash'-ta-roth 

Ash'-ur 

A'-si-a 

As'-ke-lon 

As-mo-de  -us  (A.) 

As-nap'-j>er 

As-sa'-bi-as  (A.) 

As'-sir 

As  -sos 

As-su-e'-rus  (A.) 
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As'-sur  (A.) 

Be-zal'-e-el 

Da  '-vid 

K'-sau 

Hach'-mo-ni 

Is'-ra-ol 

As-syr-i-a 

Be'-zek 

Deb'-o-rah 

Es-dra-^'-lon 

Ha'-dad 

Is'-sa-char 

As-ty'-a-ges  (A.) 
A-syn'-cri-tus 

Bich  -ri 
Bid  -kar 

De-cap'-o-lis 
De'-dan 

Es'-dras  (A.) 
E'-sek 

Ha-dad-e'-zer 
Ha-das'-sah 

Ith'-a-mar 
Ith'-i-ol 

A'-tad 

Big'-than 

De'-da-nim 

Esh'  Ba'-al 

Ha-do'-ram 

Ith'-re-am 

Ath-a-Ii'-ah 

Bif-dad 

Do-li-lah 

Esb  '-col 

Had'-rach 

It-u-ras'-a 

Ath-e-no'-bi-us  (A.) 
Atb-ens 
Atrta-li'-a 

Bil'-hah 
Bir'-sha 
Bi-thi-ah 

De'-mas 
De-me  -tri-us 
Der'-be 

Esh'-ta-ol 
Esh-te-mo'-a 
Es'-li 

Ha'-gar 
Hag-ga-i 
Hag-gi'-ah 

I-vah 
Iz-ra-hi'-ah 

Au-gus'-tus 

Bith'-ron 

De-u'-el 

Hag'-gith 

Au-ra'-nus  (A.) 

Bi-thyn'-i-a 

Di-a-na 

Es'-seno 

Ha'-man 

Ja'a-lam 

A'-ven 

Blas-tus 

Di'-bon 

Es'-ther 

Ha  '-math 

Ja-az-a-m'-a 

Az-a-ri'-ah 

Bo-an  er'-ges 

Did'-y-mus 

E.  i 

Ham-me-d5'-tha 

Ja'-bal 

Az-a-ri'-as  (A.) 

A  -7t>  -L-:i  h 

Bo-az 
Bo'-chim 

Di'-mon 
Di'-nah 

-ram 
E'-tham 

Ham-mo-lek'-eth 
Ham'-or 

Jab-bok 
Ja'-besh. 

Az'-gad 

Bo'-oz 

Din-ha'-bah 

E'-than 

Ha-mu'-tal 

Ja'-bez 

Az'-notn  Ta'-bor 
A-zo'-tus 

Bo'-zerz 
Boz'-rah 

Di-o-nys  -i-us 
Di-ot'-re-phes 

Eth'-a-nim 
Eth-ba-al 

Han'-a-me-el 
Han'-a-ne-el 

Ja-bin 
Jab'-ne-el 

Bu-zi 

Do'-eg 

E-thi-6-pi-a 

Ha-na'-ni 

Ja'-chin 

Dor'-cas 

Eu-bu'-lus 

Han-a-nl'-ah 

Ja  '-cob 

Dos-ith'-eus  (A.) 

Eu-er  -ge-tes  (A.) 

Han'-nah 

Ja'-el 

Ba'-al 

Ca'-bul 

Do'-than 

Eu'-me-nes  (A.) 

Ha'-noch 

Ja  '-haz 

Ba'-a-lan 

Cee'-sar 

Dru-sil'-la 

Eu-ni  -ce 

Ha  '-nun 

Ja'-ha-za 

Ba'-al  Be'-ritb. 

Cses-a-re'-a* 

Du'-mah 

Eu-6  -di-as 

Ha'-ran 

Ja'-ir 

Rn'.nl  (4nH 

Ca-in 

Du'-rah 

Eu'-pa-tor  (A.) 

Har-bo'-nah 

Ja-I'-ru8 

Ba'-al  Ha'-mon 
Ba'-al  Her'-mon 

Ca-I'-nan 
Cal-a-mo'-la-lns  (A.) 
Ca'-leb 

E'-bal 

Eu-phra'-tes 
Eu-roc'-ly-dou 
Eu'-ty-chus 

Ha'-rod 
Ha-ro'-sheth 
Hash-mo'-nali 

Jam'-bres 
Jam'-bri  (A.) 
Jau'-na 

Ba'-a-lis 

Cal'-neh 

E'-bed 

E'-vil  Mer  -o-dach 

Ha'-tach 

Jan'-nes 

Ba'-al  Me'-on 
Ba'-al  Pe'-or 

Cal'-no 
Cal'-va-ry 

Eb-en-e'-zer 
E'-ber 

E-ze'-ki-el 
E'-zel 

Ha-vi'-lah 
Ha'-voth  Ja'-ir 

Ja'-pheth 
Ja-ph!  -a 

Ba'-al  Per'-a-zim 
Ba'-al  Sljal'-ish-a 
Ba'-al  Ta'-mar 
Ba'-al  Ze'-bnb 
Ba'-al  Ze'-phon 
Ba'-a-nah 

Ca'-mon 
Ca'-na 
Ca'-na-an  (or  as  Ca" 
nan) 
Can-da  '-ce 
Ca-per'-na-um 

E-bi'-a-saph 
E-den 
Ed'-na  (A.) 
E  -dom 
Ed-re-i 

E  -zi-on  Ge'-ber 
Ez  -ra 

Fe'-lix 
Fes'-tus 

Ha'-za-el 
Ha-zar-ma'-TOth 
Haz-el-el-po'-rii 
Ha-ze'-rotn 
Ha'-zor 
He'-ber 

Ja'-reb 
Jar'-ed 

Ja'-shor 
Ja'-son 
Jav'-an 
Jaz'-ar(A.) 

Ba'-ash-ah 
Ba'-bel 

Caph'-tor 
Cap-pa-do'-ci-a 

Eg'-lah 
Eg-la'-im 

For-tu-na'-tns 

He'-bron 
He-ga'-i 

Ja'-zer 
Je'-bus 

Bab'-y-lon 
Ba'-ca 

Car'-cas 
Car-che'-mish 

Eg  -Ion 
E-gypt 

Ga'-al 

He'-ge 
He  '-lam 

Jec*o-nl'-ah 
Je-di'-dah 

IBac  -chi-des  (A.) 
Bac'-chus  (A.) 
Ba-go'-as  (A.) 
Ba-hu'-rim 
Ba'-iith 
Ba  '-la-am 
Ba'-lak 
Bal-tha'-sar  (A.) 
Ba'-mah 
Ba-rab-bas 

Car  -mel 
Car'-ini 
Car'-pus 
Cas-i-phi'-a 
Cas'-tor 
Ced'-ron 
Cen'-chre-a 
Cen-de-be  -us  (A.) 
Ce'-phas 
Chal'-col 

E-hud 
Ek'-rou 
E-lah 
E-lam 
E'-lath, 
El  -dad 
El-e-a-leh 
El-e-a  '-zar 
El-ha'-nan 

Ga'-ash 
Gab'-a-el  (A.) 
Gab  -a-t  ha  (A.) 
Gab'-ba-tha 
Ga'-bri-as  (A.) 
Ga'-bri-el 
Gad'-a-ra 
Gad'-a-rene 
Gad'-di 
Gad'-di-el 

Hel'-bon 
Hel-da-i 
He-li 
He-li-o-do'-rus  (A.) 
Hel'-kath  Haz'-zu-rim 
He'-man 
Heph'-zi  Bah 
Her'-cu-les  (A.) 
Hor'-mes 
Her-mog'-e-nes 

Jed-i-di'-ah 
Jed'-u-than  (A.) 
Jed'-u-thon 
Je'-grar  Sa-ha-du'-tba 
Je-ho'-a-haz 
Je-ho'-ash 
Je-ho-ha  -nan 
Je-hoi  -a-chiu 
Je-hoi'-a-da 
Je-hoi  -a-kim 

3ar'-a-chel 

Chal'-de-a 

E'-li 

Ga'-i-us 

Her'-mon 

Je-hon'-a-dab 

Char'-ran 

E-li'-ab 

Ga-la'-ti-a 

Her'-od 

Je-ho'-ram 

Bar  Je'-sus 
Bar  Jo'-na 
Bar'-na-bas 

Che'-bar 
Cbe-dor-la'-o-mer 
Che'-mosh 

El-i'-a-da 
E-U-a-dah 
E-li'-a-kim 

Gal-e-ed 
Gal-i-Iee 
Gal'-lim 

He-ro'-di-on 
Hesh'-bon 
Heth  -Ion 

Je-hosh-a-be  '-ath 
Je-hosh  '-a-phat 
Je-ho'-vah 

Bar'-sa-bas 

Chen-a-ni'-ah 

E-lt'-am 

Gal-li-o 

Hez-e-ki'-ah 

Je-ho'-vah  Jl'-reh 

Bar'-ta-cus  (A.) 
Bar-thol'-o-mew 
Bar-ti-m«e'-us 

Che'-re-as  (A.) 
Cher'-e-thims 
Che-rith 

E-H  -as 
E-ll'-a-shib 
E-H'-a-thah 

Ga-ma'-li-el 
Gam'-ma-dims 
Ga'-tam 

Hez'-ron 
Hid'-de-kel 
Hi'-el 

Je-ho'-vah  Nis'-si 
Je-h6'-vah  Sha'-lom 
Je-ho'-vah  Sham'-mah 

Ba'-ruch 
Bar-zil'-la-i 
Ba'-shan 

Che'-sed 
Chil'-e-ab 
Chil-i-on 

El-i-e'-zer 
El-i-ho-reph 
E-li-hu 

Gath 
Ga-za 
Ge-ba 

Hi-e-rap'-o-lis 
Hig-ga-i'-on 
Hil-kl-ah 

Je-ho'-vah  Tsid  -ke-nn 
Je'-hu 
Je-hn-di'-jah 

Bash'-e-math 
Bath'-she-ba 

Chil  -mad 
Chim'-ham 

E-U'-jah 
E-li-ka 

Ge-bal 
Ge-bim 

Hil-lel 
Hin  '-nom 

Je-mi'-ma 
Jeph'-thah 

Be'-dad 
Be  -dan 

Chi'-os 
Chis'-leu 

E-lim 
E-Iim'-e-lech 

Ged-a-H'-ah 
Ged'-e-on  (A.) 

Hi'-ram 
Hir-ca  -nus  (A.) 

Je-phun'-neh 
Je-phun'-neth  (A.) 

Je-el'-ze-bub 

Chit'-tim 

E-li-o-e'-nai 

Ge-ha  -zi 

Hit'-tite 

Je'-rah 

Be'-er 
Be-er-la-ha'-i-ro-i 
Be-er'-she-ba 

Chlo'-e 
Cho-ra'-zin 
('hush  -an  Biah-a-tha 

E-liph'-a-let 
El'-i-phaz 
E-lis'-a-beth 

Gem-a-n'-ah 
Gen-nes'-a-rot 
Ge-nu  -bath 

Hi-vite 
Ho'-bab 
Ho-bah 

Je-rah'-me-el 
Jer-e-mi'-ah 
Jer-o-mi'-as  ''A.) 

Be'-kah 

im 

E-li'-se-us 

Ge  -ra 

Hog'-lah 

Jer'-e-my 

Be'-li-al 

Chu'-za 

E-li'-sha 

Ge'-rah 

Hol-o-fer  -nes  (A.) 

Jer'-i-cho 

Bel-shaz'-zar 

Ci-lic  -i-a 

E-H'-shab 

Ger'-ge-senes 

Hoph'-ni 

Jer'-i-motU 

iel-te-shaz'-zar 

Clau'-da 

E-lish'-a-ma 

Ge-riz'-im 

Ho-reb 

Jer-o-bo'-am 

Be-na-i-ah 

Clau'-di-a 

E-li'-she-ba 

Ger  -shorn 

Hor  Ha-gid'-gad 

Je-rub  -ba-al 

Jen-am'-mi 

Clem'-ent 

E-lish  -u-a 

Ger'-shon 

Hor'-man 

Je-rub'-be-sheth 

ten-ha'-dad 
ten'-ja-miu 
Jen-6'-ni 

Cle'-o-pas 
Cle-o-paf  -ra  (A.) 
Cm'-dus  (A.) 

E-li-ud 
E-li  -zur 
El'-ka-nan 

Ge'-shur 
Ge'-ther 
Geth-sem'-a-ne 

Hor-o-na'-im 
Hor'-o-nite 
Ho-se'-a 

Je-ru'-sa-lem 
Jo-ru'-sha 
Je-shi'-mon 

le'-or 

Co-los  -se 

El-mo'-dam 

GI'  -ah 

Hul-dah 

Jesh'-u-a 

5e-ra'-chah 

Co-ni'-ah 

El-na  -than 

Gib-e-ah 

Hush'-a-i 

Jesh-u'-run 

Je-re'-a 

Cor'-inth 

E  -Ion 

Gib'-e-on 

Huz'-zab 

Jes  '-se 

ie'-rith 

Cor-ne'-li-ua 

E-lul' 

Gid  -e-on 

Hy-me-nae'-us 

Je'-su-i 

Jer-m'-ce 

Coz'-bi 

E-lu'-za-i 

Gid-o-6-ni 

Je'-sus 

le'-sor 

Cra'-tes  (A.) 

El'-y-mas 

Gi'-lion 

Je  -ther 

ie'-tah 

Cres'-cens 

Gil-bo-a 

Ib'-har 

Jeth  -ro 

ieth-ab'-a-ca 

Crete 

Em-ma  '-us 

Gil-e-ad 

Ich'-a-bod 

Jeth'-ur 

j 

Jeth'-an-y 

Cris'-pus 

*  ,  ,  i, 

Em'-mor 

Gil-gal 

I-co'-ni-um 

Je'-ush 

Belli  A'-ven 
Beth-bir'-e-l 
Beth  -car 
Beth-da'-gon 
Beth-dib-ia-tha'-im 
Beth'-el 
Be  -t  her 

{jMsn 
Cush'-an 
Cush-i 
Cy-re'-ne 
Cy-re'-ni-us 
Cy'-rus 

En-e-mes  -sar  (A.) 
En'-ge-di 
E'-noch 
E-pee'-ne-tus 
Ep'-a-phras 
E-paph-ro-di'-tus 

Si'-loh 

Gin'-ne-tho 
Gir  -ga-shito 
Git-tito 
Go'-lan 
Gol  -go-tha 
Go-li  -ath 

Id-do 
Id-u-me'-a 
Ig-da-li'-ah 
I'-jon 
Il-lyr'-i-cum 
Im  -lah 

Jez'-e-bel 
Jez-ra-hi'-ah 
Jez  -re-el 
Jin'-laph 
Jo-ab 
Jo'-a-cim  (A.) 
J6-ah 

Be-thes'-da 
Beth-e'-zel 

Dab'-ba-sheth 

E'-phah 
E'-phes  Dam'-min 

Go  -mer 
Go-mor'-rah 

Iph-e-dei'-ah 

I. 

Jo-an'-na 
Jo'-ash 

1 

Jeth-ga  -mul 

Dab'-e-rath 

Epn'-e-sus 

Gor'-gi-as  (A.) 

-ra 
I,      j 

Joch  -o-bed 

Beth-hac'-cer-em 
Beth-ho'-ron 

Dad-de  -us  (A.) 
Da  -gon 

E-phra-im 

Go'-shen 
Go'-zan 

-rad 
I-ri'-jah 

J6'-el 
Jo-e  -zer 

1 

Seth'-le-hem 

Dal-ma-nu'-tha 

pn  -ra-ian 

Gur 

I'-saac 

Jo'-ha 

Beth-ne'-or 

Dal-ma'-ti-a 

Jiph  -rath 
E,    , 

I-sa-i-ah 

Jo-ha'-nan 

1 

3eth'-nhace 

Dam  -a-ris 

-phron 

Is'-cah 

Jo'-kun 

Beth-sa'-i-da 

Da-mas'-cua 

Ep-i-cu-re'-an 

Ha-a-bash'-ta-ri 

Is-car'-i-ot 

Jok'-shan 

] 

Beth  -shan 

Dan  -i-el 

E-piph'-a-nes  (A.) 

Ha-bak  -kuk,    Hab'- 

Ish'-bak 

Jok'-tan 

Beth'-she-mesh 

Da'-ra 

£-rech 

ak-kuk 

Ish'-bi  Be'-nob 

Jon'-a-dab 

i  r 

3e-thu'-el 

Da-ri'-us 

E-sa'-i-as 

Hach-a-li'-ah 

Ish  Bo  -sheth 

Jo'-nah 

1    Beu'-lah 

Da  -than 

E'-sar  Had'-don 

Hach'-i-lah 

Ish'-ma-el 

Jo'-nas 
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Jou'-a-than 

Ma'-a-cbah 

Mith-ri-da  -tes  (A.) 

O'-reb 

Rab'-sba-keh 

Sha'-plian 

Jop  -pa 

Ma-a-sei  -ab 

Mith-ri-dath 

O-ri'-on 

Ra'-chal 

Sha  -pbat 

J6'-ram 

Mac'-ca-bees  (A.) 

Mit-y-le'-ne 

Or'-nan 

Ra'-chel 

Sha-ra'-i 

Jor'-dan 

Mac-ca-be'-us  (A.) 

Miz'-ar 

Or'-pah 

Rag'-an 

Sha-re'-zer 

Jo'-rim 

Mac-e-do'-ni-a 

Miz  -pah 

O-se'-a  (A.) 

Rag'-u-el 

Sha  -ron 

J6'-sa-bad 

Macb-be  -nah 

Miz'-i>eh 

O-se'-as  (A.) 

Ra  -hab 

Sli;i  -shak 

Jo'-se-dec  (A.) 

Mach  -ir 

Miz'-ra-im 

O-se'-o 

Rak  -katb 

Sha'-veh 

J6-seph 

Mach'-pe-lah 

Mnji'-son 

Oth  -ni 

Rak  -kon 

She-al-ti-el 

Jo'-ses 

Mad-man  -nah 

Mo'-ab 

Oth'-ni-el 

Ra'-mah 

She-a-ri'-ah 

Josh'-u-a 

Mag  -da-la 

Mo  -la-dah 

Ram'-e-ses 

She  -ar  Ja  -shub 

Jo-si  -ah 
Jo-si  '-as  (A.) 

Mag  -da-lene 
Mag'-di-el 

Mo'-lech 
Mo  -loch 

O-zi-as 

Ra'-pha 
Raph'-a-el  (A.) 

She  -ba 
She-ba-ni'-ah 

Jot'-bah 

Ma  -gog 

Mor'-de-cai 

Ra  -phu 

Sheb'-na 

Jo-tham 

Ma'-gor  Mis  -sa-bib 

Mor-do-che'-us  (A.) 

Pa'-s-ra-i 

Ra  -zis  (A.) 

Shoch'-em 

Ju-bal 

Mag  -pi-ash 

Mo-resh'-eth  Gath 

Pti'-daD  V  -rain 

Re-ba 

She-clii  -nah 

Jn'-da  (A.) 

Mali-a-lah 

Mo-ri  -ah 

Re-bek'-ah 

Shed'-e-ur 

Ju-dah 

Ma-ha'-la-le-el 

Mo  -se-roth 

.Pfil-cs-ti'-Da 

Re'-chab 

She'-lah 

Ju'-das 

Mah  -a-lath 

M6-ses 

Pal  -ti 

Re  -gem  Mel  '-ecb 

Shel-e-mi'-ab 

Ju-de'-a 
Ju'-dith  (A.) 
Ju'-li-a 

.111  -li-US 

Ma-ha-na'-im 
Ma  '-her  Sha  -lal  Hash 
Baz 
Mah  -lab 
Mah'-lon 

Mu-shi 
My'-ra 
My-sia 

Pam-phyl  -i-a 
Papli'-os 
Pa  -ran 
Par  -bar 

Re-ha-bi  -ah 
Re'-hob 
Re-bo-bo'-am 
Re-ho-botb 
Re'-hum 

Shel'-epb 
Shel  -o-mith 
She-lu'-mi-el 
She-ma-i  -ah 
Shem-a-ri'-ab 

Ju'-ni-a 

Mak'-he-loth 

Nil  -ii-  man 

p-  .  "     i 

Re'-i 

Shem-o'-ber 

Ju'-pi-ter 
Jus'-tus 

Mak-ke-dab 
Mal-a-chl 
Mal'-cham 

Na'-a-shon 
Na-ass'-on 
Na-bal 

Par-shan-da  -tha 
Par-thi-ans 

Re-ma-li'-ab 
Rem'-mou 
Rem'-phan 

Shem  -er 
Sbem'-i-da 
Shem  '-i-nith 

Kab-ze-i-1 
Ka-desh 
Ka'-desh  Bar'-ne-a 
Kad  -mi-el 

Mal-chi  -ah 
Mal-chi-shu-a 
Mal-chus 
Mam'-mon 
Mam  '-re 
Man'-a-en 

N  a  -both 
Na-bu-chod-o-no'-sor 
(A.) 
Na-dab 
Nag'-ge 
Na-ha-ri 

Pa-rn  -ah 
Pa'-shur 
Pat'-a-ra 
Path'-ros 
Pat'-mos 
Pat  -ro-bas 
Paul 

Reph  '-a-el 
Reph'-a-im 
Reph  -i-dim 
Res  '-en 
Ren  '-ben 
Re-u  '-el 

She-mi'-ra-moth 
Shen-ir' 
Sheph-a-ti'-ab 
She'-shach 
Shesh-baz  -zar 
Sheth'-er  Boz-na'-i 

Ka-re'-a 

Ke  -da-mall 
Ke'-dar 
Ke'-de-moth 
Ke-he  -la-tha 
Ke-i'-lah 
Ke-la-i-ah 
Kem'-n-cl 
Ke'-naz 
Ke  -nite 
Ker  -en  Hap'-puch 
Ke-ri-oth 
Ke-tu  -rah 
Ke-zi'-a 
Ke-ziz 
Kib'-roth      Hat-ta'-a- 
vah 
Kib-za'-im 

Ma-nas'-seh 
Ma-no  -ah 
Ma'-on 
Ma-ra 
Ma'-rah 
Ma-ran'-a-tha 
Mar'-cus 
Mar-do-che  -us  (A.) 
Mark 
Mar  -tha 
Ma'-ry 
Mas  -re-kah 
Mas'-sah 
Mat  -ri 
Mat-tan 
Mat-ta-thi'-as 
Mat-that 
Matthew    (as    Math'- 

Na'-hash 
Na'-hor 
Na  -hum 
Na'-in 
Na'-i-oth 
Na-ne'-a  (A.) 
Na'-o-mi 
Na  -phisb 
Naph'-ta-li 
Nar-cis'-sua 
Na'-than 
Na-than'-a-el 
Na'-um 
Naz'-a-reno 
Naz  -a-reth 
Ne-ap  -o-lis 
Ne-ba'-i-oth 
Ne-bat 

Pau'-lus 
Pe-dah'-zur 
Pe-da'-i-ab 
Pe-kah 
Pek-a-hl'-ah 
Pel-a-K'-ah 
Pel-a-ti'-ah 
Pel  -eg 
Pen'-i-el 
Po-nin'-nah 
Pen'-u-el 
Pe  -or 
Per-ga 
Per'-ga-mos 
Pe-ter 
Peth'-u-el 
Pha'-lec 
Phal'-lu 

Re  -n-mah 
Rez'-in 
Rez'-on 
Rhe'-gi'-um 
BbB'-M 
Rho'-da 
Rhodes 
Rib  -lab 
Rim'-mon 
Ri'-phath 
Ris'-sah 
Riz'-pah 
Ro-bo'-am  (A.) 
Ro-mam'-ti  Ez'-er 
Ru'-fus 
Ru-ha  -mah 
Ruth 

She'-va 
Shib  -bo-letb 
Shic  -ron 
Shig-ga-i'-on 
ShM6-ah 
Shi-loh 
Shim'-e-ah 
Shim'-e-i 
Shim-sba'-i 
Shi  -nar 
Shiph'-rah 
Shi  '-shak 
Shif-tim 
Sbo-bab 
Sho'-bach 
Shu  '-ah 
Shu'-al 
Shu'-lam-ite 

Kid'-ron 
Ki'-nah 
Kir  Ha-n'-seth 
Kir-jath 
Kir-ja-tha'-im 
Kir-jath  Ar'-ba 
Kir'-jath  A'-rim 
Kir'-jath  Ba'-al 
Kir'-jath  Je-a  -rim 
Kir'-jath  San  '-nah 
Kir'-jath  Se'-pher 
Kish 
Kish'-i-on 
Kish'-on 
Kis'-on 
Kit-tim 
K6'-a 
K6'-hath 
K6-rah 
K6'-re 

La'-a-dah 
La'-ban 
La-chish 
La-ha'-i-ro-i 
Lah  -mi 
La'-ish  . 
La  -kum 

thu) 
Mat-thi'-as 
Maz  -za-roth 
Me'-ah 
Me-bun  -na-i 
Me  -dad 
Me  -dan 
Me  -di-a 
Me-gid  -do 
Me-het'-a-be-el 
Me-het-a-bel 
Me-hu'-ja-el 
Me-ko'-nah 
Mel-chi 
Mel-chiz  -e-dek 
Mel-ech 
Mel-i-ta 
Mem'-phia 
Mem  -u-can 
Men  -a-hem 
Me'-ne 
Men-e-la  -us  (A.) 
Me-on  -e-nim 
Me-phi-bo  -sheth 
Mer  -a-ri 
Me'-rat 
Mer-cu  -ri-ns 
Mer  -i-bah 
Mer  -o-dach       Bal  -a- 

Ne'-bo 
Neb-u-chad-nez  -nar 
N  eb-u-chad-rez  -zar 
Neb-u-sbas  -ban 
Neb-n-zar  -a-dan 
Ne'-cho 
Neg'-i-noth 
Ne-he-mi'-ah 
Ne-he-mi'-as  (A.) 
Ne-hush'-ta 
Ne-hush'-tan 
Neph-to'-ah 
Ne'-reus 
Ne-ri 
Ne-n'-ah 
Neth'-a-ne-el 
Neth-a-ni  -ah 
Neth'-i-nim 
Nib-haz 
Xib'-shan 
Ni-ca'-nor 
Nic-o-de  -mus 
Nic-o-la'-i-tans 
Nic'-o-las 
NiB-er 
Nim  '-rod 
Nim-shi 
Nin'-e-veh 
Nis-rocb 
No-a-di  -ah 

Phal-ti 
Phan'-u-el 
Pha'-ra-ob 
Pha'-rez 
Phar  -par 
Phe-be 
Phe-ni'-co 
Phi'-chol 
Phil-a-del'-plii-a 
Phil-a-del'-pbus  (A.) 
Phi-le'-mon 
Phi-le'-tus 
Phil-ip 
Phi-lip-pi 
Phi-lis'-ti-a 
Phi-lol'-o-gus 
Phi-lop'-a-tor  (A.) 
Phin'-e-es 
Pbin'-e-bas 
Phleg'-on 
Phryg-i-a 
Pirn  -rah 
Pliy-gel-lus 
Pi  Bes  -oth 
Pi  Ha-hi  -rotb 
Pi-late 
Pi  '-non 
Pir  -a-thon 
Pis'-gah 

Sa-be'-ans 
Sab'-te-cha 
Sa'-doc 
Sa'-lah 
Sa-la-thi-el 
Sa'-lem 
Sa'-lim 
Sal  -m.ii  i 
Sa-lo'-me 
Sa-ma'-ri-a 
Sam  -lab 
Sam  '-son 
Sam  '-u-el 
San-bal'-lat 
Saph 
Sap-phi'-ra 
Sa'-ra  (A.) 
Sa'-rah 
Sa-ra'-i 
Sar-che'-do-nus  (A.) 
Sar'-dis 
Sa-rep-ta 
Sar'-gon 
Sa  -ron 
Sar  -se-chim 
Sa  -rucb 
Sa'-tan 
Saul 

Shu  '  -i  inn 
Shur 
Shu'-shan 
Shu-the'-lah 
Sib-be-chS'i 
Sib'-mah 
Si  -don 
Si'-hon 
Si'-hor 
Si  '-las 
Si-lo'-ah 

Si-16-e 
Sil-va  -nns 
Sim'-e-on 
Si'-mon 
Si  -na-i 
Si  '-on 
Si-ri'-on 
Sis  '-er-a 
Smyr'-na 
So  '-cob 
S6'-di 
Sod  -om 
Sol'-o-mon 
S6'-pat-er 
Sor'-ek 
So-sip'-a-ter 
Sos  -the-nes 
Stach-ys 

La'-mech 
La-o-di-ce'-a 
Lap'-i-doth 
Laz'-a-rus 
Le  -ah 
Le-ba'-na 
Leb'-a-non 
Leb-a-oth 
Leb'-bse-us 
Le-bo'-nah 
Le-lia  -bim 
Lc'-hi 
Lem  :u-el 

Me  -rom 
Me  -roz 
Me'-shach 
Mesh-el-e-mi'-ah 
Mes-o-po-ta  -mi-a 
Mes-si  -ah 
Meth  -eg  Am  -mah 
Me-thu  -sa-el 
Mo-thu  -se-lah 
Mi  -call 
Mi-cai  -ah 
Mi  -chael 
Mich  -al 

No-ah 
X6-bah 
No'-e 
N'n-me'-ni-us  (A.) 

Nym'-phas 

O-ba-di'-ah 
0-bed 
0  -bed  E'-dom 
0-bil 
Oc  -ran 
0-ded 

Pi  -son 
Pith'-om 
Pith-on 
Pon  '-ti-us 
Pon'-tua 
Po'-rn^tha 
Por'-ci-us 
Pot  -i-phar 
Po-tiph  -er-a 
Pris'-ca 
Pris-«il  -la 
Proch'-o-rus 
Ptol-e-m»'-us  (A.) 

See  -va 
Scytb'-i-an 
Se  -ba 
Se'-gub 
Se-ir 
Se-leu'-ci-a 
Se-leu  -cus  (A.) 
Sem'-e-i 
Sen  -oh 
Seu-nach'-er-ib 
So-phar-va  -im 
Se-rah 
Ser-a-i'-ah 
Ser  -gi-us  Pau'-lus 

Steph  -a-nas 
Ste'-phen 
Suc'-coth. 
Su-san'-na 
Su-si 
Sy'-char 
Sy'-chem 
Sy-e  -ne 
Syn  -ty-che 
Sy'-ra-cuse 
Syr  -i-ac 
Sy-ro-phoe-nic'-i-an 

Le  -vi 
Lib'-nah 
Lib-y-a              • 
Li'-nus 
Lo  Am'-mi 
Lo'-is 
Lo  Ruh'-a-mah 
Lu'-cas 
Lu'-ci-fer 
Lu'-ci-us 
Ly-ca-6-ni-a 
Lyd'-da 
Ly-sa'-ni-as 
Lys'-i-as  (A.) 
Ly-sim'-a-chus  (A.) 
Lys-tra 

Micli'-mash 
Mid'-i-an 
Mig-ron 
MU-cah 
Mil'-com 
Mi-le'-tum 
Mi-le  -tua 
Mil  -16 
Min'-ni 
Min'-nith        • 
Mir  -i-am 
Mi'-sa-el  (A.) 
Mish'-a-el 
Mis'-pe-reth 
Mis'-re-photh    Ma'-im 

0-had 
0-hel 
Ol-i-vet 
Ol-o-fer'-nes  (A.) 
O-lym'-pas 
O'-mar 
Om  -ri 
0  -nan 
O-nes'-i-mus 
On-e-siph  -o-ruB 
O-ni'-as  (A.) 
0-phel 
O'-phir 
Opn'-rah 

Ptol'-e-mo-e  (A.) 
Ptol-e-me'-us  (A.) 
Pub  -li-us 
Pu'-dena 
Pu'-non 
Pu'-ti-el 

Quar'-tns 

Ra'-a-mah 
Rab-bah 
Rab'-sa-cos  (A.) 
Rab-sar-is 

Se-rug' 
Sha  -al-bim 
Sha-ash'-gaz 
Shad-da  -i 
Shad  -rach 
Sha'-lim 
Shal  -ish-a 
Shal'-lum 
Shal'-man 
Shal-ma-ne  -ser 
Sham'-gar 
Sham-huth 
Sha'-mir 
Sham'-mah 
Sham-mu  -ah 

Ta'-a-nacb 
Tab  -bath 
Tab'-e-ah 
Tab-e-el 
Ta-be'-rab 
Tab'-i-tba 
Ta'-bor 
Tab'-ri-mon 
Tad'-mor 
Ta-hap'-a-nes 
Tah'-pe-nes 
Ta-li  -tha  Cu'-mi 
Tal-ma'-i 
Ta'-mar 
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Tarn  -muz 

Tan-hu'-meth 

Ta  -phath 

Tar'-shish 

Tar'-sus 

Tar'-tak 

Tar'-tan 

Taf-na-i 

Te'-bah 

Teb'-eth 

To-ko  -a 

Tel  Har  -sa 

Tel  Mo'-lah 

Te'-ma 

Te'-raan 

Te'-rah 

Ter'-a-phim 

Ter'-ti-us 

Ter-tul'-lus 

Thad-daa'-us 

Tha'-hash 

Tha'-mah 

The'-bez 

Thel'-a-sar 


A-biB'-na 

Ab-an-ti'-a-dcs 

A-ban  -ti-as 

A-ban'-ti-das 

A-bar-ba'-re-a 

Ab  -a-ris 

Ab'-as 

Ab-de'-rus 

Ab-di'-as 

Ab-do-lon'-i-mus 

A-bel-lio 

A-ber'-ci-us 

Ab'-ga-ma 

Ab'-e-lox 

X'-bi-a 

A-bis'-a-rea 

Ab-is-tam '-e-nes 

A-bi-ti-a  -nus 

Ab-Ja  -bi-us 

Ab-la'-vi-ns 

Ab-ra-da'-tas 

Ab-ret-te  '-nus 

Ab-roc'-o-maa 

Ab-roc'-o-raes 

A-bro'-ni-ns 

A-bron'-y-chus 

A-bro'-ta 

Ab-rot'-o-nnm 

Ab-ru'-po-lis 

Ab-syr-tns 

Ab-n-li'-tes 

A-bu' -ri-us 

Ab-y-de'-nus 

Ac-a-cal'-Iis 

Ac-a-ce'-si-ua 

Ac-a-ce'-tes 

A-ca'-ci-ua 

A'-ca-cus 

Ac-a-de'-mus 

A-cal'-le 

Ac'-a-mas 

A-can'-thus 

A-car'-nan 

A-cas'-tus 

Ac-ba-rus 

Ac'-ca 

Ac'-ci-us 

Ac':co 

A-ce'-ra-tus 

A-cer'-bas 

Ac-er-ro -ni-a 

Ac-er-ro'-ni-ua 

Ac-er-se '  -co-mos 

Ac-e-san  -der 

Ac'-e-sas 

A-co'-si-as 

A-ce'-si-us 

A-ccs'-tes_ 

A-ces-to-do'-rus 

A-ces  -tor 

A-cee-tor'-i-des 

A-chaa'-a 

A-chss'-me-nes 

Ach-aa-me'-ni-des 

A-chse'-us 

A-cha'-i-cus 

Ach-e-16'-is 

Ach-e-16-us 

A-chil'-las 

A-chil'-les 

A-chil'-leus 

A-chil'-li-des 

A-chi'-ro-e 

Acb'-met 


Thos-sa-lo-ni'-ca 

To-hu 

TJz'-zali 

Zob-a-di  -ah 

Theu  -das 

To-i 

Uz-zi 

Ze  -bah 

Thom'-as 

To-la 

Uz-zi  -ah 

Zob'-e-deo 

Thy-a-ti  -ra 

To-phel 

Uz'-zi-el 

Zob'-o-im 

Ti-be-ri-as 

To  -phet 

Z6-bul 

Ti-be  -ri-us 

Tra-cho-ni'-tis 

Zeb'-u-luu 

Tib'-ni 

Tro  -as 

Vash  -ni 

Zech-a-ri'-ah 

Ti-dal 

Tro-gyl'-li-um 

Vasb-ti 

Zofl-o-chi  -as  (A.) 

Tig  -lath  Pi-le'-ser 

Troph  -i-mus 

Vop'-shi 

Zod-e-ki'-ah 

Ti-mae-us 

Try-phe'-na 

Ze'-eb 

Tim  -nath 

Try'-phon  (A.) 

Zol-ek 

Ti'-mon 
Ti-mo-theus 

Try-pho'-sa 
Tu-bal 

Zab-de'-us  (A.) 
Zab-di 

Ze-loph'-e-had 
Zo-lo-tes 

Tiph  -sab. 

Ty  -chi-cus 

Zac-cha?'-us 

Zel'-zah 

Tir'-ha-kah 

Ty-ran-mis 

Zach-a-ri'-ah 

Zom-a-ra'-im 

Tir-sha'-tha 

Tyre 

Zach-a-ri  -as  (A.) 

Zo'-nas 

Tir'-zah 

Ty'-rua 

Za'-dok 

Zoph-a-ni'-ah 

Tish'-bite 

Za'-ham 

Ze  -pho 

TI  -tns 

Za'-ir 

Ze'-rah 

Tob  A-do-nl'-jah 

O'-cal 

Zal'-moa 

Zer'-e-dah 

To-bi-ah 

Ul-la 

Zam'-bri  (A.} 

Zor'-esh 

To-bi  -as  (A.) 

l^n  -ni 

Zam'-zum-mims      [ah 

Zer'-or 

To-bi'-el  (A.) 

U-ri-ah 

Zaph'-nath    Pa-a'-ne- 

Zer'-u-ah 

To'-bit  (A.) 

C  -ri-el 

Za'-rah 

Ze-rub'-ba-bel 

To-gai'-mah 

U-rl-jah 

Zar'-e-phath 

Zer  -u-i-ah 

CLASSICAL  AND 
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A-cho'-H-us 

jE  '-co-iis 

A-fra  -ni-us 

Ag-rip-pi'-na 

Ach-o-lo'-e 

^I-gi'-a-le 

Af-rl-ca'-nns 

Ag-rip-pi'-nua 

Ac-i-cho'-ri-us 

^I-gi-a-lei'-a 

A-gac'-ly-tus 

Ag'-n-us 

Ac-i-da  -li-a 

J5-gi-a'-leus 

A-gal'-h-as 

A-grce'-ci-us 

Ac-i-di'-nus 

^-gid'-i-us 

A-gal'-lis 

A-grce'-tas 

A-cil-i-§'-nna 
Ac-in-dy'-nua 

^-gi-du  -choa 
^-gim'-i-us 

Ag-a-me'-de 
Ag-a*me'-des 

A-groe  '-ti-us 
Ag'-ron 

A'-cis 

M  -gi-mua 

Ag-a-mem'-non 

A-grot'-er-a 

Ac-me'-nea 

^l-gi'-na 

Ag-a-mem-non'-i-des 

A-gy'-i-eus 

A-coe'-tea 
A-com-i-na'-tus 

Ji-gin-e'-ta 

Ag-a-ni  -ce 
Ag-a-nip'-pe 

A-gyr'-rhi-us 
A-ha'-la 

A-con'-tes 

^*-gi'-o-chus 

Ag-a-pe'-nor 

A-he-no-bar'-bus 

A-con'-ti-na 

K  -gi-pan 

Ag-a-pe  -tus 

A'-i-do  -ne-us 

Ac  -o-ris 

^E-gis'-thua 

Ag-a-ris'-ta 

A'-jax 

A-crae'-a 
A-crw'-pheua 

^-gle 
£-gie'-ia 

A-gas'-i-as 
A-gas  -i-e-les 

Al-a-ban'-dus 
Al-a-gon'-i-a 

Ac'-ra-gaa 
Ac-ra-toph'-or-ns 

^E'-gles 
jE-gle'-tes 

A-gas'-the-nes 
A-gath-a-ge'-tns 

Al-al-com-e-ne'-is 
Al-al-com  '-e-nes 

Ac-ra-top'-o-tes 
Ac'-ra-tus 

^-goc  -e-rua 

Ag-ath-an'-ge-lus 
A-gath-ar  -chi-des 

Al-al  -co-m  e  '  -ni-a 
A-lar'-i-cus 

A-cri'-on 

^S-goph'-a-gus 

Ag-ath-ar'-chus 

A-las'-tor 

Ac-ris-i-6'-neis 

J5'-gus 

Ag-ath-e  -mer-ns 

Al-as-tor'-i-dea 

Ac-ris-i-o-ni'-a-des 

4C-gyp'-tuS 

A-gath'-i-as 

Al-a-the'-us 

A-cris'-i-us 

^l-im-nes'-tua 

Ag-a-thi  -nus 

Ai'-ba 

Ac'-ron 

JE  -li-a  -nus 

A-ga-tho-cle'-a 

Al-bin'-i-ua 

Ac-ro-po-li'-ta 

M  -li-us 

A-gath  -o-cles 

Al-bin-o-va'-nus 

A-crot  -a-tus 

A-el'-lo 

Ag-a-tho-dee'-mon 

Al-bl'-nus 

Ac-tee'-a 

A-ol'-lo-pus 

Ag'-a-thon 

Al'-bi-on 

Ac-tae'-on, 

^l-mil'-i-a 

Ag-a-thos'-the-nes 

Al-bu-cil-la 

Ac-tae'-us 

^5-mil-i-a  '-nus 

Ag-a-thot'-y-chus 

Al-bu'-ci-us 

Ac'-te 

^J-mil'-i-us 

Ag-a-thyl'-lus 

Al-bu'-ne-a 

Ac-ti'-a-cus 

^-ne'-a-dea 

Ag-a-thyr  -nus 

Al-cee'-us 

Ac-ti-fa  -nes 

A-ga  -ve 

Al-cam  '-e-nes 

Ac'-tor 

yF-no'  i 

A-gel'-a-das 

Al-can'-dor 

Ac-to  -ri-us 
Ac-tu-a'-ri-ua 

jE-nes-i:de  -mus 
^l-ne'-si-us 

Ag-e-la'-us 
Ag-e-lei'-a 

Al-cath'-o-o 
Al-cath'-o-us 

A-cu'-le-o 

A-ge  -nor 

Al-cei  -des 

A-cu  '-mp-nus 

Mi'  ni  cnq 

Ag-o-nor'-i-des 

Al-ces'-tis 

A-cu-si-la'-us 

JP  nT:  dpQ 

A-gep  '-o-lis 

Al'-co-tas 

A-cu  -ti-us 

^E-ol  -i-des 

Ag-e-san'-der 

Al-ci-bi'-a-des 

A-da?'-us 

A-ge-san'-dri-das 

Al-cid'-a-mas 

Ad-a-man-tei'-a 

^2  '-py-tus 

Ag-e-si'-a-nax 

Al'-ci-das 

Ad-a-man  '-ti-us 

A-ge'-si-as 

Al-cid'-i-ce 

Ad-ei-man'-tus 

A-cr'-o-pe 

A-ges-i-da'-mus 

Al-cim  -a-chua 

Ad-gan-des'-tri-us 
Ad-her  -bal 

A-er'-o-pus 
^1  '-sa-cus 

A-ge-si-la'-us 
A-ges-il-o-chus 

Al-cim  '-e-de 
Al-cim  -e-don 

Ad-i-at'-o-rix 

iE'-sa-ra 

Ag-e-sim  '  -bro-tu  s 

Al-cim  '-o-nes 

Ad-me'-te 

^Is'-chi-nes 

Ag-e-sip  -o-lis 

Al  -ci-mus 

Ad-me'-tus 

^Es'-chri-on 

A-go'-taa 

Al  -cin'-o-us 

A-do'-neus 

A-go'-tor 

Al  -ci-phron 

A-do  -nis 

^5s'-chy-lus 

Ag-ge'-nus 

Al-cip  -pc 

Ad-ran'-tus 

jEs-cu-la  '-pi-us 

Ag'-grain-mes 

Al'-cis 

Ad'-ra-nus 

jE-ser-ni'-ntis 

Ag'-i-as 

Al-cis'-the-no 

Ad-ras-tei'-a 

jE'-si-on 

A'-gis 

Al-cith  -o-o 

Ad-ras-ti'-no 

IE  -son 

Ag-la'-i-a 

Al  -ci-thns 

A-dras'-tus 

^E-son'-i-des 

Ag-la-o-ni  -co 

Alc-mao'-on 

Ad-ri-a'-nus 

jE-so'-pus 

Ag-la-o-phe  -me 

Alc-mtp-on'-i-dae 

A-du  '-si-us 

^-sym-ne'-tes 

Ag-la  -o-phon 

Alc'-man 

M  -a 

jE-thal  -i-dea 

Ag-lau  -row 

Ale  -me'-no 

^5'-a-cos 

^E'-ther 

Ag-la'-us 

Al  -con 

.iE-ac'-i-des 

Ag-nap  -tns 

Al-cy'-o-ne 

M  -a-cus 

jE-tliil'-la 

Ag  -ni-us 

Al-cy-o'-neus 

jE  -a?-a 

^E'-thi-opa 

Ag-nod'-i-ce 

Al-cy-on  -i-des 

jE-an  -ti-des 

^Eth'-li-ua 

Ag'-non 

Al'-p-a 

JE-ba'-ti-a 

^tli'-ra 

Ag-non'-i-des 

A-lob  -i-on 

^l-de'-si-a 

Ag-o-rac  -ri-tus 

A-lcc  -to 

jE-de'-si-us 

aji,  ,•       '' 

A-gree'-us 

A-lec'-tor 

A-o'-don 

'  . 

A-grau'-l(>s 

A-le  -tes 

M-e'-tcs 

fij  -tl-U9 

A-gres'-phon 

A-lou  -a-da? 

iE  -ga 

&i  -na 

Ag'-reus 

A-leii  '-as 

JS-gee'-on 

jE-to'-le 

A-gric'-o-la 

Al  -e-us 

jE-gee'-us 

S-to-lus 

Ag-ri-6  -ni-us 

A-lox-am'-e-nus 

A'-fer 

A-gri'-o-pas 

Al-ex-an'-der 

JS-ges  -tus 

A-fra-ni-a 

A-grip  -pa 

Al-ox-an  -dra 

Ze  -thar 

Zi  -ba 

Zib  -o-on 

Zib-i-ab 

Zich'-ri 

Z!'-don 

Zik-latr 

Zil  -lali 

Zil-pah 

Zim'-ran 

Zlm'-ri 

Zip'-por 

Zip  -po-rah 

Zith-ri 

Z6  -an 

Z6'-ar 

Z6-bali 

Z6-har 

Zo-hel'-eth 

Zo'-pbar 

Zo'-rah 

Zo-rob'-a-bel 

Zu-ri-shad-da'-t 

Zu'-zims 


Al-ez-an  '-dri-des 

Ai-ex-a'-nor 

AJ-ex-ar'-chus 

A-lex  -i-as 

Al-ex-ic'-a-cus 

A-lex '-i-cles 

A-lex-ic'-ra-tea 

A-lex'-i-da 

Al-ex-i'-nns 

A-lex'-i-on 

Al-ex-ip'-pua 

A-lex-is 

A-lex'-i-us 

A-lex '-on 

Al-f e  -nus 

Al-fi-U8 

Al-i-ac'-mon 
A-li-e'-nus 
Al-i-men'-tus 
Al-i-phe'-rua 
Al-lec-tus 
Al-li-e'-uus 
Al-li-ta 
Al-lu'-ci-us 
Al'-mo 
AT -mops 
A-lo'-e-i-dw 
A-16-ous 
Al'-o-pe 
A-lop  -e-cus 
A-lor'-cug 
Al-phac'-a 
Al-pher-as 
Al'-pli^el'-us 
Al-phe  -nor 
Al-pho'-uus 
Al-phes-i-bOD'.« 
Al-phe'-ns 
Al  -pbj-us 
Al-pi'-uus 
Al-thsp'-a 
Al-the'-nic-nes 
Al-the'-pus 
Al-y-at-tes 
A-lyp'-i-us 
Al'-y-pus 
Al'-y-zens 
A-mad  -u-cus 
A-mw'-xi-a 
Am-a-fa'-ni-ias 
A-mal-the  -a 
A-man  -dus 
Am-a-ran  -tus 
Am-a-ryn'-ceus 
Ain-a-ryn'-thus 
A-ma'-yis 
A-mas'-tris 
A-ma  -ta 
Am'-a-th_c.« 
Am-a-tliu  -si-a 
A-mii'-ti-us 
A-inaz'-o-nes 
Am-a-zo^-ni-ns 
Am-bi-Ka'-tus 
Am-bi  -o-rix 
Am-biv'-i-us 
"Am-bol-o-go  -ra 
Am-bra  -ci-a 
Am-bro'-si-us 
Am'-bry-on 
Am-brys'-sus 
Am-bu  -li-a 
Am-bus'-tus 
A-mei  -ni-us 
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A-mei'-nocles 

An-cha'-ri-us 

An'-ti-on 

Ar-cei  -si-us 

A-ris-t»'-us 

Ar-y-e'-nis 

A-meip'-si-as 

An-ches  -mi-us 

An  -ti-o-pe 

Ar-ceb-i-la'-us 

Ar-is-tag  -ora 

A-san  -der 

Am-e-le-sa  g  '  -or  a  s 

An-chi'-a-)e 

An-tip'-a-ter 

Ar-ch»-a-nac'-ti-dee 

A-ris-tag'-oras 

As-ba-mae'-ua 

A-me'-li-us 

An-chi'a-lus 

An-tiph  -a-nes 

Ar-chag  -a-thus 

A-ris'-ta-nax 

As  -bo-lus 

A-men  -tes 

An-chi-mo  4i-us 

An'-ti-phas 

Ar-che-bu  -Ins 

Ar-is-tan'-der 

As-cal-a-bus 

A-mer'-i-aa 

An-chi'-ses 

An-tiph  -a-tes 

Ar-cho-de  -mus 

Ar-is-tar'-chus 

As-cal  -a-phus 

Am-er-is'-tus 

An-chi-si'-a-des 

An-ti-phe  -mus 

Ar-ched'-i-ce 

A-ris'-te-as 

As-ca-lus 

A-mes'-tria 

An-chu'-rus 

An-tiph  -i-lus 

Ar-ched  -i-cus 

Ar-is-tei'-des 

As-ca'-ni-us 

Am  -i-a  '-nus 

An'-cus 

An'-ti-phon 

Ar-che'-ge-tes 

Ar-is-te'-nus 

A?  -car-us 

Am-i-so  -da-  rus 

An-dob'-a-les 

An'-ti-phus 

Ar-che-la'-us 

A-ris  -te-us 

As'-cla-po 

Am  '-i  -ton 

An-doc  -i-des 

An-tis'-ta-tes 

Ar-chem'-a-chua 

A-ris'-ti-as 

As-cle-pi'-a-d» 

Am-mi-a'-nus 

An-dree'-mon 

An-tis  -the-nes 

Ar-cho-mo  -rus 

A-ris  -ti-on 

As-cle-pi'-a-dos 

Am'-mon 

An-draB-mon  '  -i-des 

An-tis'-ti-a 

Ar-che'-nor 

Ar-is-tip'-pus 

As-clc-pi-o-do  -rus 

Am'-monas 

An-drag  -a-tbus 

Au-tis'-ti-us 

Ar-ches  -tra-tus 

A-ris'-ti-us 

As-clo-pi-od  -o-tos 

Am-mo-ni-a 

An-d  ran-odo'  -rus 

An-ti-us 

Ar-che-ti  -mus 

A-ris  '-to 

As-cle'-pi-us 

Am-mo-ni-a  '-nus 

An'-dre-as 

An-to'-ni-a 

Ar  -chi-as 

A-ris-to-bu  -le 

As-cle-ta'-ri-o 

Am-mo'-ni-us 

An-dre-opu'-lus 

An-to-ni  -nua 

Ar-chib'-i-us 

A-ris-tobu'-lus 

As-co  -ni-us 

Am-ni-si'-a-des 

An'-dreus 

An-  to  -ni-us 

Ar-chid-a-mei'-a 

A-ris-to-clei'-a 

As'-cus 

Am-ome'-tus 

An-dris'-cus 

An-tor'-i-dea 

Ar-chi-da  '-mus 

A-ris-to-clei'-das 

As  -dru-bal 

Am-om-phar'-e-tus 

An'-dro 

An-tyl'-lu3 

Ar-chid'-i-ce 

A-ris-to-clei'-des 

A-sel'-lio 

Am'-or 

An-dro'-bi-ua 

A-nu'-bis 

Ar-chig'-e-nes 

A-ris-  to-clei  -tus 

A-sel'-lus 

Am-orse'-us 

An-drobu  '-lus 

An-u-li  -nus 

Ar-chil  -o-chus 

A-ris'-to-cles 

A'-si-a 

A-mor  -ges 

An-d  roclel'  -des 

Anx'-u-rus 

Ar-c  h  i  -me  '  -des 

A-ris-  to-cli  '-des 

A-si-at'-i-cus 

Am-phi  -a-nax 

An'-dro-cles 

An  '-y  -sis 

Ar-chi-me'-lus 

Ar-is-toc'-ra-tes 

As'-i-na 

Am-phi-a'-nus 

An  -dro-clus 

An'-y-te 

Ar-chi'-nua 

Ar-is-toc'-re-on 

A-sin  -i-a 

Am-phi-a-ra'-i-des 
Am-phi-a-ra'-us 

An-dro-cy  '-des 
An-dro'-e-tas 

An  '-y  -tus 
A-oe'-de 

Ar-chip'-pus 
Ar-chit'-e-les 

Ar-is-toc'-ri-tus 
A-ris-  to-cy'-prus 

A-sin'-i-ua 
A  -si  -us 

Am-phi-clei'-a 

An-drog'-e-us 

A'-on 

Ar-chi-ti  -mus 

A-ris-to-de  -me 

A-so'-pi-ua 

Am-ph  ic  '-ra-tes 

An-drom  '-a-cbe 

Ap'-a-ma 

Ar'-cho 

A-ris-  to-de  '-mus 

A-  so  p  -o-do  '  -rus 

Am-phic'-ty-on 

An-drom  '-a-chus 

Ap-an-chom'-e-ne 

Ar'-chon 

Ar-is-tod'-i-cus 

A-so'-pus 

Am-phic-ty'-onis 

An-drom  '-e-da 

Ap-a-tu-ri-a 

Ar-chy'-taa 

A-ris-togei'-ton 

As'-pa-lis 

Am-phid  -a-mas 

An'-dron 

Ap-a-tu'-ri-us 

Ar-cip'-o-teua 

Ar-  is-  tog  '-e-nes 

As  '-par 

Am-ph  id  '-i-cus 

An-dronic-i-a'-nus 

A-pel'-las 

Ar-cit'-e-nena 

A-ris-  tola  '-us 

As-pa'-si-a 

Am-phi  -et'-er-us 

An-dro-m'-cns 

A-pel'-les 

Arc-ti  '-nua 

Ar-is-tol'-o-chus 

As-pa  -si-us 

Am-phi'-e-tes 

An-dron'-i-das 

A-pel'-li-con 

Ar'-cy-on 

Ar-is-tom'-a-che 

As-path'-i-ues 

Am-phi-loch'-i-us 

An-dros'-the-nes 

A-pe'-mi-ua 

Ar'-da-lus 

Ar-is-tom  '-a-chus 

As  '-per 

Am-ph  il'-o-chus 

An-drot'-i-on 

Ap'-er 

Ar'-de-aa 

A-ris-  tome'-des 

As-pha'-li-u3 

Am-phil'-y-tus 

An'-drus 

Ap-e-san'-ti-ns 

Ar'-di-cea 

Ar-is-tom  '-e-don 

As-ple'-don 

Am-phim'-a-chus 

An-e-mo'-tis 

Aph-a-ci'-tis 

Ar'-dys 

Ar-is-tom'-e-nes 

As-sa-lec'-tus 

Am-phim'-e-dou 

An-e-ris'-tus 

Aph-te  -a 

A-re'-gon 

A-ris  '-ton 

As-sar  -a-cu^ 

Am-phin'-ome 

An  -e-  roes  '-tus 

Aph'-a-reus 

A-re'-gon-ia 

A-ris-to-ni'-cus 

As-se'-si-a 

Am-phi  '-on 

A-nes-i-do'-ra 

A-phei'-das 

A-rei'-a 

Ar-is-ton'-I-das 

As-ta-cua 

Am'-pbis 

An-gel'-i-on 

A-phep'-si-on 

A-rei'-ly-cus 

Ar-is-  ton  '-i-des 

As-tar'-te 

Am-phis'-sa 

An'-ge-los 

Aph-nei'-us 

A-rei'-tnous 

Ar-is-ton'-ous 

As-te-as 

Am-phis'-sus 

An-ge-rd'-na 

Aph-ro-dis-i-a'-nus 

A-rei'-us 

Ar-is-ton'-y-mus 

As-ter'-i-a 

Am-phis'-tra-tus 

An-ge-ro'-ni-a 

Aph-rodis'-i-us 

A-rel'-H-us 

Ar-is-toph'-a-nes 

As-ter'-i-on 

Am-phith'-e-mis 

An-git'-i-a 

Aph-ro-di'-te 

A-re'-ne 

Ar-is-toph  '-i-lus 

As-ter'-i-ua 

Am-phi-tri'-te 

An-i-a'-nua 

Aph-thdn'-i-us 

A-ren'-ni-us 

A-ris  '-tophon 

As-ter-6-dia 

Am-phi  t-ry-on 

An-i-ce'-tus 

Ap-i-ca'-ta 

Ar  '-es 

Ar-is-tot'-e-les 

As-tcr-opee'-us 

Am-phi  t-ry-on  I'-a-des 

A-nic  -i-us 

A-pic'-i-us 

Ar'-e-sas 

Ar-is-tot  '-i-m  u  a 

As-ter'-ope 

Am-ph  it-ry-on'  -i-des 

A-nig'-ri-dea 

A-pin'-i-us 

A-res'-tor 

Ar-is-tox'-e-nus 

As-tcr-opei'-a 

Am  '-phi-us 

An'-i-ua 

Ap'-i-on 

A-re'-ta-des 

A-ris  '-tua 

As-trab'-a-cua 

Am-ph  ot'-er-us 

An'-na 

A'-pis 

Ar-e-tas'-us 

Ar-is-tyl'-lus 

As-traa-a 

Am  '-pi-us 

An-nse'-ua 

Ap-i-sa'-on 

Ar-e-taph'-i-la 

A-ri'-us 

As-traa'-ns 

Am  -pyc'  -i-des 

An-na'-lia 

A-pol-las 

Ar'-e-tas 

Ar-men'-i-das 

As-tramp-sy'-chus 

Am'-py-cus 

An'-ni-a 

A-pol-li-na'-ris 

Ar-e'-te 

Ar-men'-i-des 

As-tra-toi'-a 

Am  '-pyx 

An  -n  i-a  '-nus 

A-pol-li-na  '-ri-us 

Ar-e  -tes 

Ar-men'-i-us 

As-ty'-a-ges 

A-mu'-li-us 

An'-ni-bal 

A-pol-lo 

Ar'-e-thas 

Ar-min'-i-us 

As-ty-a-nas'-sa 

Am-y-clee  -us 

An-nic'-e-ris 

A  p-ol-loc'  -ra-tes 

Ar-e-thu'-sa 

Ar'-ne 

As-ty  '-a-nax 

A-my'-clas 

An  '-ni-us 

A-pol-lodo-rus 

Ar-e-thu'-si-us 

Ar-no'-bius 

As-tyd'-a-mas 

A-my'-cli-des 

An'-ser 

A-pol-lon  '-i-des 

A-re'-tus 

Ar-pox-a'-is 

As-tyd-a-mei'-a 

A-my  '-clus 

A-pol-lo  '-ni-us 

Ar'-eus 

Ar-rach'-i-on 

As  -ty-lus 

Am'-y-cus 

An-tae'-us 

Ap-ol-loph'-anes 

Ar-gaB'-us 

Ar-rhi  -be9'-us 

As-ty-me'-dos 

Am-y-mo  -ne 
Am-y-na  n  '  -der 

An-tag'-oraa 
An-tal'-ci-das 

Ap-oi-loth'-e-mis 
A-po-ni-a'-nus 

Ar'-ga-lu? 
Ar-gan-tho'-ne 

Ar-rhi-das'-us 
Ar'-ria 

As-tyn'-ome 
As-tyn'-omua 

Am-y-nom  '-a-chus 
A-myn  -tas 
A-myn-ti-a'-nus 
A-myn  '-tor 
Am'-y-ris 

An-tan'-der 
An-tei'-a 
An-tei'-aa 
An-te'-nor 
An-te-n  or  '-i-des 

A-po'  -ni-us 
Ap-otrop'-aB-i 
Ap-o-troph'-i-a 
Ap-pi-a'-nus 
Ap'-pi-as 

Ar-gan  -  tho  -ni-us 
Ar'-gas 
Ar-gei  -a 
Ar-gei-phon'-tes 
Ar-gei  '-us 

Ar-ri-a'-nus 
Ar'-ri-bas 
Ar'  -ri-us 
Ar-run'-ti-us 
Ar'-sa-ces 

As-tyn'-o-ns 
As-ty  '-o-che 
As-ty-ochel'-a 
As-ty  -o-chua 
As-ty-pa-lce'-a 

Am-y  r-taB  '  -us 

An  -te-ros 

Ap'-pi-on 

Ar-ge'-H-us 

Ar-sac'-i-daB 

As'-y-chis 

Am  '-y  -rus 

An  -te-vor-ta 

Ap  -pi-us 

Ar-gen'-nis 

Ar-sam'-e-nes 

At-a-by'-ri-ua 

Am-y-tha'-on 
Am  -yth:a-6'  -ni-us 
Am'-y-tis 

An'-thaa 
An'-the-aa 
An'-the-don 

Ap-pu-le'-i-a 
Ap-pu-le'-i-us 
Ap'-ri-es 

Ar-gen-ta  -ri-us 
Ar'-ges 
Ar-gi-le-o'-nis 

Ar'-sa-mes 
Ar-sen'-i-us 
Ar'-ses 

At-a-lan'-ta 
A-tar'-rhi-aa 
At-a-ul'-phus 

An'-a-ces 

An-thei'-a 

A-pron  i-a  '  -nus 

Ar-gi'-o-pe 

Ar-sin'-o-e 

A-te 

An-a-char'-sis 

An-the'-H-i 

A-pro'-ni-us 

Ar-gi-us 

Ar-si'-tes 

A-tel'-us 

A-nac'-re-on 

An-them'-i-ne 

Ap'-si-nes 

Ar'-go 

Ar-ta-ba'-nus 

A-ter-i-a'-nus 

An-a-cyn-da-rax'-es 

An-ther'-mus 

Ap-syr'-tus 

Ar-go-nau'-t» 

Ar-ta-ba-za  -nes 

A-ter'-i-us 

An-a-dy-om  -e-ne 

An'-thee 

Ap'-ter-oa 

Ar  -gus 

Ar-ta-ba'^es 

Ath'-a-mas 

A  -tin  •  -;i 

An'-theus 

A-pu-le'-i-us 

Ar'-gy-ra 

Ar-ta-ba'-zus 

A-than'-a-das 

An-a-gal  '-lis 

An-thi'-a-nua 

A-pus'-tiua 

Ar'-gy-rus 

Ar-ta-pa'-nus 

A-than-a-ri'-cus 

An-ag-n  os  '  -tes 

An'-thi-mus 

A  -qui-la 

Ar-i-ad'-ne 

Ar-ta-pher'-nes 

Ath'-a-nas 

An-a-i  '  -tis 

An-tbip'-pus 

A-quil'-i-a 

Ar-i-89'-thus 

Ar'-tas 

Ath-a-ua'-si-us 

A-nan'-i-us 

An  -thus 

A-qui-li'-nua 

Ar-i-aB'-us 

Ar-ta-si'-res 

A-  the  -n  a 

An'-a*phas 

An-ti-a-nei'-ra 

A-quil'-li-a 

Ar-i-am  '-e-nes 

Ar-ta-vas'-des 

Ath-e-naB'-ns 

An-as-ta  '-si-a 

An  -ti-as 

A-quil'-li-us 

Ar-i-am'-nes 

Ar-tax-er'-xes 

Ath-e-nag  -oras 

An-as-ta  '-si-us 

An-ti-clei'-a 

A-quin'-i-us 

Ar-i-an'-tas 

Ar-tax'-i-as 

Ath-e-na'-is 

An-a-to'-li-us 

An-ti-clel'-des 

A-rab-i-a'-nus 

Ar-i-a  -nus 

Ar-ta-yc'-tes 

A-the'-ni-on 

An-ax-ag  '  -o-ras 

An-  tic  '-ra-tes 

A-rab'-i-us 

Ar-i-a-pei'-thes 

Ar-ta-yn'-te 

Ath-e-nip'-pus 

An-ax-an  '-der 

An-tid  '-a-mas 

A-rach'-ne 

Ar-i-a-ra'-thes 

Ar-ta-yn'-tes 

A-then  -o-cles 

An-ax-an  '-dra 

An-  ti  -do  '-rus 

Ar'-a-cus 

Ar-i-as'-pes 

Ar-tem-ba'-res 

A-then-odo'-rus 

An-ax-an  '-dri-des 

An-tid'-o-tus 

Ar-a-cyn'-thi-as 

Ar-i-bea'-us 

Ar-tem  -i-cha 

Ath-e-nog'-e-nes 

An-ax-ar'-chus 

An-  tig  -e-nes 

Ar-aa-tny'-re-a 

Ar-i-ci'-na 

Ar-tem-i-do'-rus 

A-  tho  -us 

An-  ax  -  a  r  '  -e-  to 

An-ti-gen'-i-das 

A-rar'-os 

Ar-i-das'-us 

Ar'-te-mis 

Ath-ry-i-la'-tus 

A-nax  -i-a  s 

An-tig-no'-tus 

A-rar'-si-ua 

Ar-i-do-lis 

Ar-te-mis'-i-a 

A-thym  -brua 

An-a  x-ib  '  -i-a 

An-tig'-one 

Ar-as 

Ar-ig-no'-te 

Ar-te-mis'-i-us 

At  '-i-a 

An-ax-ib'-i-us       t 

An-ti-gon'-i-daa 

A-ras'-pes 

Ar-ig-no'tus 

Ar-te'-mi-us 

A-tid'-i-us 

An-ax-ic  '-ra-tes 

An-  tig'  -onus 

A-ra'-tua 

Ar-i-ma'-zes 

Ar'-te-mon 

A-ti-li-a 

A-nax-i-da'-mus 

An-til'-e-on 

Ar  -ba-cea 

Ar-im-nes'-tns 

Ar-to-ces 

A-til-i-ci'-nus 

A-nax  -i-las 

An-til'-o-chns 

Ar-bi-ter 

Ar-i-obar-za'-nes 

A  r-  to  '-ri-us 

A-ti'-li-us 

A-nax-i-la'-us 

An-ti-mach'-i-des 

Ar-bi-us 

Ar-i-o-mar'-dus 

Ar-tyb'-i-us 

A-til-la 

An-ax-il'  -i-des 

An-tim'-a-chus 

Ar-bo'  -ri-us 

A-ri  -on 

Ar-tys-to'-ne 

At-i-me'-tU9 

An-ax-i-man'-der 

An-ti-men'-i-das 

Ar-bus'-cu-la 

Ar-i-o-vis'-tus 

Ar-u-le  -nus 

A-ti'-ni-a 

An-ax-i  m  '  -e-nes 

An-ti-moe'-rus 

Ar-ca'-dius 

Ar'-i-phron 

Ar'-uns 

At'-i-us 

An-ax-ip'-pus 
A-nax  '-is 

An-tin'-oe 
An-tin'-ous 

Ar'-cas 

Ar-cath'-i-as 

A-ris  '-be 
Ar-is-t«9'-ne-tus 

Ar-u-si-a'-nus 
Ar-Ti'-na 

At'-las 
At-ra-ti'-nus 

A-nax*-o 

An-ti'-o-chis 

Ar'-ce 

Ar-is-ta&'-nus 

Ar-y-an'-des 

At'-rax 

An-cee'-us 

An-ti'-ochus 

Ar-cei-si'-a-des 

Ar-is-tffi'-on 

Ar'-y-bas 

A-trei'-des 
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A-treus' 
At  -ri-us 

Ba-gis  -ta-nes 
Ba-go'-aa 

Bis-an-ti'-nus 
Bis'-tba-nes 

At-ro-me'-tus 

Ba-goph  '-a-nes 

Bit'-a-le 

A-trop  -a-tes 
At  -ro-pos 

Bal'-a-crus 
Bal'-a-grus 

Bith-y-as 
Bi-tliyn'-i-cus 

At'-ta 

Bal  -a-nus 

Bit-i-as 

At-tag'-i-nua 
At-tal-i-a  -ta 
At-tal  -i-on 

Bal'-as 
Bal-bil'-i-us 
Bal-bil'-lus 

Bit-is 
Bif-on 
Bit-u-I-tus 

At'-ta-lus 

Bal-bi'-nus 

Bif-ys 

At-this 

Bal'-bus 

Bl*  -sus 

At-ti-a'-nus 

Ba-lis'-ta 

Blan  -dus 

At  -ti-ca 

Bal-lon  -y-mns 

Bla  '-si-us 

At  -ti-cus 

Bal-ven  '-ti-us 

Bias  -ta-res 

At'-ti-la 

Bam-ba'-li-o 

Blem  '-mi-das 

\t-til-i-a  '-nua 

Ban'-ti-us 

Ble-psB'-us 

At-til'-i-us 

Baph'-i-ua 

Ble-sa'-mi-ua 

At'-ti-us 

Bar-ba 

Blif-or 

At'-tus 

Bar-ba  -ta 

Bio  -si-us 

A-ty'-a-nas- 

Bar-ba'-ti-o 

Bo-a-di-ce'-a 

A-tym'-ni-ua 

Bar-ba'-ti-us 

Boc'-char 

At'-ys 

Bar-ba  '-tus 

Boc'-cho-ris 

Au'-da-ta 

Bar-bil'-lus 

Boc'-chua 

Au-den  '-ti-ua 

Bar-bu-cal'-lus 

Bo'-don 

Au-dol'-e-on 

Bar'-bu-la 

Bod-u-og-na'-tus 

Au-fid'-i-a 

Bar'-ca 

Boe'-bus 

»     Au-tid-i-e'-nus 

Bar-da'-nes 

Boe-dro'-mi-us 

Au-fid'-i-us 

Bar-de-sa'-nes 

B03'-0 

Au'-ga-rus 

Bar-dyl'-is 

Boe-o'-tua 

Au'-ge 

Bar  -e-a 

Bo-e'-thi-us 

Au'-ge-as 

Bar'-ga-sns 

Bo-e'-thua 

Au-gu-n  '-nus 

Bar  -gy-lus 

Boe'-us 

Au-gus-ti'-nua 

Bar-na-bas 

Bog'-ea 

Au-gus'-tu-lus 
Au-gus'-tus 

Bar  -rus 
Bar-sa-en'-tes 

Bog'-ud 
Boi'-o-rix 

Au-les'-tes 

Bar-sa-nu  -phi-us 

Bo-la  '-nua 

Au'-li-a 

Bar-si'-ne 

Bol'-gi-ua 

Au'-lis 

Bar'-su-mas 

Bol-is 

Au'-li-us 

Bar-thol-o-mae'-us 

Bo  -lus 

Au-to'-ni-ua 

Bar-y-ax'-es 

Bom-il  -car 

Au'-ra 

Bar-za'-nes 

Bon-i-fft'-ci-us 

Au-re'-li-a 

Ba-sil'-a-cas 

Bo-no  -aus 

Au-re-li-a'-nua 

Ba-sil'-a-cus 

Bo-op'-is 

Au-re  -li-us 

Bas-i-la'-nua 

Bor  -caa 

Au-re'-o-lus 

Bas-i-lei'-des 

Bor'-mus 

Au'-ri-a 

Ba-sil'-i-ca 

Bo'-rus 

Au'-ri-ua 

Ba-sil'-i-des 

Bos'-tar 

Au-ro'-ra 

Bas-i-h'-na 

.     Bo'-ta-chua 

Au-run-cu-lei'-us 

Bas-i-lis 

Bo-tan  '-i-des 

An-run  -cus 

Bas-i-lis'-cus 

Bot  -ry-as 

Au'-Bon 

Ba-sil'-i-us 

Bot'-rys 

Au-so'-ni-ua 

Bas'-i-lus 

Bot-thae-ua 

Au-tar-i-tua 

Bas  -sa-reus 

Bra-chyl'-lea 

Au-tes'-i-on 

Bas-si-a'-na 

Bran'-chua 

Au  -to-cles 

Bas-si-a'-nus 

Bran  -cus 

Au-toc'-ra-tea1 

Bas'-sus 

Bran  -gas 

Au-to-la'-ua 

Baf-a-lus 

Bras  -i-daa 

Au-tol'-e-on 

Ba-tei'-a 

Brau'-ron 

An-tol'-y-cua 

Bath-a-na'-ti-us 

Bran-ro'-ni-a 

Au-tom'-a-te 

Bath'-y-cles 

Bren'-nus 

Au-to-ma'-ti-a 

Ba-thyl'-lua 

Bren  -tua 

An-tom'-e-don 

Bat  -is 

Bret'-tus 

Au-to-me-du'-sa 

Bat  '-on 

Bri-ar-eus 

An-ton'-o-e 

Bat  -ra-chus 

Bri-en'-ni-us 

Au-to-phra-da'-t«s 

Bat'-ta-rus 

Bri-e'-tes 

Au-tro'-ni-a 

Bat-tus 

Bri-gan'-ti-cua 

Aux-e  -sia 

Bau'-bo 

Bri  -mo 

Au'-xo 

Bau'-cis 

Brin'-no 

A-ven-  ti-nen  '-sia 

Bav'-i-ua 

Bri-sae'-us 

Av-en-ti'-nus 

Be'-bry-co 

Bri-se'-ia 

Av-er-run'-cua 

Be  -das 

Bri'-Reus 

Av-i-a'-nus 

Bel'-e-nus 

Bri-tan  -ni-cus 

A-vid'-i-us 

Bel  -e-sis 

Brit-o-mar'-is 

Ay-i-e'-nus 

Bel  -gi-us 

Brit-o-mar  -tis 

A-vi'-o-la 

Bel-i-sa'-ri-us 

Bri'-zo 

A-vit-i-a'-nns 

Bel-ler'-o-phon 

Broc'-chus 

A-vJ-tu 

Bel-ler-o-phon'-tes 

Bro-git'-a-rus 

Ax'-i-a 

Bel'-ler-us 

Brom'-e 

Ax-i  -er-os 

Bel-li-e'-nus 

Brom'-i-us 

Ax-il-la 

Bel-h'-nus 

Bron'-tes 

Ax'-i-on 

Bel-lo'-na 

Bron-ti'-nus 

Ax-i-o-ni'-cus 

Bel-lo-ve'-sus 

Brot'-e-as 

Ax-i-o-pis'-tus 

Bel-lu  -tus 

Bru-nich'-i  us 

Ax-i-o-poe  -nos 

Be'-lu8 

Bru'-sus 

Ax-i-oth'-e-a 

Be-mar'-chi-us 

Bru-tid'-i-us 

Ax-i-us 

Ben'-dia 

Bru  '-ti-ua 

Az-a-ni'-tes 

Ber-e-cyn  '-th  i-a 

Brut-ti-a'-nus 

Az-e-mil-cus 

Ber-n-ni'-ce 

Brut-ti-us 

A-ze'-si-a 

Be-ris'-a-des 

Bru'-tu-lua 

A-zo'-rus 

Ber'-o-e 

Bra  '-tus 

Ber-o-nic-i-a'-nus 

Bry-ax'-is 

Bab'-i-lus 

Be-ro'-sus 

Bry-en'-ni-us 

Bab'-ri-us 

Be-ryl  -lus 

Brys'-oii 

Ba-bul-li-us 

Be-ryt'-i-us 

Bu'-ba-res 

Bab'-ys 

Bes-an-ti'-nus 

Bu'-bas-tis 

Bac-chei'-daa 

Bes  -sus 

Bu-bo'-na 

Bac-chei'-us 

Bes'-tes 

Bu-bul'-cus 

Bac-chi'-a-dae 

Bes'-ti-a 

Bu  -ca 

Bac'-chi-des 

Be-tu'-ci-us 

Buc-cu-lel'-us 

Bac'-chus 

Bi'-a 

Bu-cil-i-a'-nus 

Bac-chyl'-i-des 
Bac'-chyl-us 

Bi-ad'-i-ce 
Bi-a'-nor 

Bn-col'-i-on 
Bu'-co-lus 

Bach-i-a'-ri-ufl 

Bi'-as 

Bu-dei'-a 

Bad'-i-us 

Bi-ba'-«ti-lus 

,    Bu-lar'-chus 

Bad  '-res 

Bib'-u-lus 

Bui  -bus 

Bee  -bi-ns 

Bi'-on 

BQ'-lis 

Bee'-ton 

Bip'-pus 

Bu-lon 

Bee-ns 

Bir-cen'-na 

Bu-nae'-a 

Ba-gea'-ns 

Bi-sal'-tis 

Bu  -pa-lus 

Bu  -pha-gus 

Bu'-ra 

Bu-ra'-i-cus 

Bur'-do 

Bu  -rich-us 

Bur-ri-e'-uus 

Bur  -rus 

Bur'-sa 

Bur'-si-o 

Bu-sa 

Bu-si  -ris 

Bu-taa 

Bu'-te-o 

Bu  -tes 

Bu-to 

Bu-tor -i-des 

Bu  -zy-ge 

Byb-lis 

By -zas 


Ca'-an-thus 

Cab'-a-des 

Ca-bar'-nus 

Ca-bas'-i-las 

Ca-bel'-ri 

Ca  -ca 

Ca'-cua 


Cad'-mil-us 

Cad  -mus 

Cae-cil'-i-a 

CsB-cil-i-a'-nus 

CsB-cil'-i-us 

Cae-ci'-na 

Cae'-ci-ua 

(/ae'-cn-lua 

C«-dCic?-i-a 

Cae-dic'-i-us 

CBB  -lea 

CaB-les-ti'-nus 

(""-ae'-li-a 

Cee-li-o-mon-ta'-nus 

Cae'-li-us 

Cee-nis 

('»-pa  -ri-us 

Cae  -pi-o 

(^ae-rel'-li-a 

Cae'-sar 

Cae-sar'-i-on 

C«e-sar'-i-us 

Css-sen'-ni-us 

Cee-se  -ti-ua 

Cae  -si-a 

Cae-si-a'-nus 

('se'-si-us 

Cae-so'-ni-a 

Cae-so-m'-nua 

C8e-su:le'-nus 

Cae-tro'-ni-us 

Caf-o 

Ca-i-a'-nua 

(Ja-i  HCUS 

cl'-i-na 

Cal  -a-ber 
(,'al-ac-ti'-nus 
Cal  -a-mis 
Cal-a-mi  -tes 
Cal-a-nus 
Cal-as 
Ca-la'-ri-us 
Cal-a-ti  -nus 
Cal  -chas 
Cal  -dus 
Ca-le'-cas 
(^a-le  -nus 
Ca-le '-tor 
Cal'-ga-cus 
Ca-lid-i-a'-nus 
Ca-lid'-i-us 
(^al'-i-dus 
("a-lig  -u-la 
Ol-la'-i-cus 
Cal'-las 
Cal-la-ti-a'-nns 
Cal-li  -a-des 
Cal-H'-a-nax 
Cal-li  -a-rus 
Cal  -li-as 

Cal  -li-cles 

Cal-lic  -ra-tes 

Cal-li-crat-i-das 

Cal-lic  -ri-tus 

Cal-lic -ter 

('al-li-de'-mus 

Cal-lid'-i-us 

Cal-li-gei'-tus 

Cal-li-ge-nei'-a 

Ol-lig'-e-nes 

Cal-lim'-a-chus 

('al-lim'-e-don 

Cal-li-mor'-phus 

(jal-li'-nea 

Cal-li-ni'-chua 

Cal-li  -nus 


Cal'-li-o-pe 

Car'-me 

Cal-li-o  -pi-us 

Car-men'-ta 

Cal-liph  -a-na 

Car-men  -tis 

Cal  -h-phon 
Cal-lip  -pi-des 

Car'-na 
Car-ne'-a-des 

Cal-lip'-pus 

Car-ne'-i-us 

Cal-lir  -rho-o 

Car-nu'-li-ua 

Cal-lis'-te 

Car-pa'-thi-«3 

C.al-listh'-e-nes 

(^ar-phyl  -li-des 

Cal-lis-to 

Car-pi-na'-ti-us 

Cal-lis-to-ni'-cus 

Car'-pi-o 

Cal-lis'-tra-tua 
Cal-lis'-tus 

Car-poph  -o-ri 
Car-rhe'-nes 

Cal-lit'-e-les 

Car  -ri-uas 

Car-stg-na'-tus 

Cal-lo 

Car-su-le'-i-us 

Cal-lon 

Car-te-i-us 

Cal-o-cy'-rua 

(^ar'-tha-lo 

Cal-pe-ta'-nns 

Car-til  -i-us 

Cal-pur'-ni-a 

(,'ar'-ti-man-du-a 

Cal-pur-ni-a'-nus 
Cal-pur'-ui-us 

Ca-rus 
Car-vil-i-a 

Cal'-va 

Car-vil'-i-ua 

Cal-vas'-ter 

Car-y-a'-tia 

Cal-ve'-na 

Ca-rys'-ti-us 

Cal-ven'-ti-us 

Ca-rys'-tus 

Cal'-vi-a 

Cas'-ca 

Cal-vi'-na 

Cas-cel'-li-us 

Cal-vi'-nus 

Cas'-i-us 

Cal-vis-i-us 

Cas'  -mil-us 

Cal'-vus 

(Jas-per'-i-ua 

Cal-y-be 

Cas-san-da'-ne 

Cal'-y-ce 

Cas-san'-der 

Cal'-y-don 

(^aa-san  '-dra 

Cal-y-do'-ni-UB  ' 

Cas-si-a'-nus 

Ca-lyn'-thus 

Cas-si-e-pei'-a 

Ca-lyp'-so 

Cas-si-o-do'-rua 

Cam-a-te'-rua 

Cas-si-o-pel'-a 

Cam-bau'-les 
Cam-by'-ses 
Ca-mei'-rus 

Cas-siph'-o-ne 
Cas'-si-us 
Cas-si-ve-lau'-nus 

Ca-me  -li-us 

Cas-so'-tis 

Ca-me  '-n» 

Cas-tal'-i-a 

Ca-men-i-a'-ta 

Cas-tal'-i-des 

Cam-er-i'-nna 

Cas-tal'-i-ua 

Cam'-ers 

Cas'-ti-cus 

Cas  -tor 

Ca-mil'-lua 

Cas-tor'-i-on 

Ca-mia'-sa-res 

Cas-tric'-i-us 

Cam-pa'-nus 

Cas-trin'-i-us 

Cam-pas'-pe 
Cam'-pe 

Ca-t»'-ba-tes 
Cat-a-man-ta'-le-de» 

Ca-mu'  -ri-us 

Ca-thar'-si-«s 

Ca  -na 

Ca-ti-e  -nus 

Can'-a-ce 

Cat-i-li'-na 

Can'-a-chus 

Ca-ti'-li-us 

Ca-na'-nus 

Cat'-i-us 

Can'-da-ce 

Cat'-o 

Can-dau'-Ies 

Ca-to'-ni-us 

Can'-di-dua 

Cat-tu-me'-rus 

Can'-dy-bus 

Ca-tul-lus 

Can-e'-thus 

Cat'-ua 

Ca-nid'-i-a 

Cau  -ca-lua 

Ca-ni  '-na 

Cau'-con 

Ca'-ni-us 

Cau-dl'-nua 

Cau-nu'-ti-us 

Cau'-nis 

Can-o'-bus 

Cau'-si-us 

Can-6-pus 

(^av-a-n'-nus 

Can-ta-cn-ze'-nus 

Cav  '-a-rus 

Can'-tha-rus 

Ca-ys'-tri-us 

Can'-thus 

Ce-ba-H'-uus 

Can-til'-I-na 

Cob'-es 

Can'-ti-us 

Ceb'-ren 

Ca'-nus 

Ce-bri'-o-nes 

Can-u-te'-i-us 

<'o-cei'-des 

Ca-nu  '-ti-us 

Ce'-crops 

Cap  -a-neus 

Ce-dre'-nus 

Ca-pel-i-a'-nus 

Cei-o'-ni-us 

Ca-pel-la 
Cap'-er 

Ce-lsf)  -no 
Ce-le'-do-nes 

Cap'-e-tus 
Caph'-a 

Cel'-er 
Ce'-le-us 

Caph'-o 

Cel'-sus 

Cap'-i-to 
Cap-i-to-ll'-nus 

Ce-nee'-us 
Cen  -chri-as 

Ca-pra'-ri-us 

Cen-so-n'-nus 

Ca-pra-ti'-ife 
Cap-re'-o-lus 

Cen-tau  -ri 
Cen-te'-ni-us 

Cap'-ta 

Cen'-tho 

Ca-pu'-sa 
Cap  -ys 
Car 

Cen-tum'-a-lus 
Ce-phal'-i-on 
Ceph  -a-lon 

Car-a-cal'-la 

Ceph'-a-lus 

Ca-rac'-ta-cus 

Ce'-pheus 

Ca-ra  -nus 

Cepli-i-so-d6'-ni5 

Ca-rau-si-us 

Ceph-i-sod'-o-tus 

Car-a-van'-ti-us 

Ce-phis'-o-phou 

Car'-bo 

Ce-phis'-sua 

Car'-cin-us 

Ceph'  -Ten 

Car'-ci-us 

Cer 

Car'-de-a 

Ce-ram'-bus 

(/ar-di-a'-nus 

Cer'-a-meus 

Ca-re'-nes 

Cer'-ci-das 

('ar-fu-le'-nus 

Cer'-co 

Ca-ri'-nas 

Cer-co'-pea 

Ca-ri'-nus 

Cer'-cops 

(la-ris'-i-us 

Cer'-cy-on 

Car'-i-us 

Cer-e-a'-lia 

Car-ma'-nor 

Cer'-es 
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(Y-riH  -thus 

Chthon-i-a 

<  Vr-o-es'-sa 

Chthon'-i-us 

Cer-re-ta'-nus 

Chum  -nus 

(Vr-so-blep'-tes 

Cic'-er-o 

Cer-var'-i-ns 

Cic-u-ri'-nns 

Cer-vid'-i-us 

Ci-da-ri-a 

t  Vr'-yx 
(Vs-ti-a'-nus 

Cil'-ix 
Cil-la 

Cos  -ti-us 

Cil-las 

Ci-th  -e-gus 

Cil-ni-i 

Ce'-to 

cr-io 

Cim'-ber 

Chab-ri-as 
Chee-ma-das 
Chae'-re-a 

CI-mon 
Cm  '-a  -don 
Cin-ae'-thon 

Chas'-re-as 

Cin-ae'-tbus 

Chae-rec'-ra-tes 
Chae-re'*mon 

C'iu-cin-na  -tus 
Cin'-e-as 

Chae-reph  -a-Hes 
Cliae  -re-phon 

Ci-ne  -si-as 
Cin-get'-o-rix 

Chae-rip'-pus 
Chw'-ns 

Cin-go-ni-us 
('in  -na 

Cbae'-ron 

Cin  -na-mus 

Chal'-ci-deus 

Cin  -y-ras 

Chal-cid  -i-us 

Ci-os 

Chal-ci-oe  -cus 

(,'ir'-rha 

Chal-ci  -o-pe 

Cis  -pi-us 

Chal'-cis 

Cig'-seus 

Chal-co-con'-djr-les 

Cis'-si-das 

Chal-co'-don 

(;i-te'-ri-us 

Chal'-con 

Cith-ae'-ron 

Chal-cos  -the-nes 

Ci-vl-lis 

Chal-i-ni'-tis 

Clan'-is 

Cha-mae  -le-on 

Cla-ra 

Chmm'-y-ne 

Clar'-i-us 

Char'-ax 

Cla  -rus 

Cha-rax  -us 

Clas'-si-cus 

Ohar'-es 

('lau'-di-a 

Char-i-clei'-des 
Char-i-clei'-tus 

Clau-di-a'-nus 
Clau  -di-us 

Char-i-cles 
Char-i-de  -mus 

Clau  -sus 
Cle-ae-ne'-tus 

Cbar-i-la'-us 

Cle-an  -der 

Char-i-man'-der 

Cle-an  -dri-das 

Char'-is 

('le-an'-thes 

Cha-ris'-i-as 

Cle-ar'-chus 

Char'-i-ton 
Cha-rix'-e-na 

Cle-ar  -i-das 
Cle-do'-ni-us 

Cha-rix  -e-nus 

Cle-em'-po-rus 

Char  -ma-das 

Clei-de  -mus 

Char  -mi-des 

Clei'-ge-nes 

Cbar-mf-nus 

Clei'-ni-as 

Char'-mis 

('lei  -nis 

Cha-rce  -a-des 

Clei-nom'-a-chus 

(  'har'-on 

Clei-o 

Cha-ron  -das 

Cleis'-the-nes 

Cliar'-ops 
Char-o-pus 

Clei-tag'-o-ra 
('lei-tar'-chus 

(  'har'-tas 

Clel  -te 

Cha-ryb'-dis 

Clei-to-de  -mus 

Chei  '-Ion 

Clei-  torn  '-a-chus 

Chei-lo'-nis 

(Uei-ton  -y-mus 

Chei-ris'-o-phus 
Chei'-ron 

('lei'-to-phon 
Cloi'-tus 

Chel-i-dou 

Cle'-mcns 

Che-lid'-o-nis 

Cle-ob'-is 

Che'-ops 

Cle-o-bu  -le 

Che'-ra 

Cle-o-bu-h'-no 

Cher  -si-phron 

Chi-lo 

Cle-o-bu  -lus 
Cle-och'-a-res 

Chi-mee'-ra 

Cle-oc'-ri-tus 

Chi-o-mar'-a 

Cle-o-dae'-us 

C  lii  -on 

Cle-o-de'-mus 

(  'hi'-on-o 

Cle-o3'-tas 

Chi-on  -i-des 

Cle-om  '-a-chus 

Chi'-OH-is 

(  'le-om  '-bro-tus 

<  'hi'-os 

('le-o-me'-des 

<  'hi-to'-ne 

Clo-om  -e-nes 

Chl'-us 

Cle-o-myt  -ta-des 

Clilae  -ne-as 

Cle'-on 

Chlo'-e 

('le-o'-ne 

Chlor'-is 

Cle-o-ni'-ca 

Clilor'-us 

(Ue-o-nt'-cus 

(  '  hno-clo-ma  '-ri-us 

('le-on'-i-des 

.  C'hoe  -ri-lus 

Cle-on'-y-mus 

Choer-o-bos'-cus 

Cle-o-pat'-^a 

Cho-mat-i-a  -nus 

Cle-o-phan  -tus 

Chon-do-ma'-ri-us 

Cle'-o-phon 

Cho-ri  -ci-us 

Clo-op-tol  -e-mns 

Chos'-ro-es 

('le-os'-tra-tus 

Ohres'-tus 

Cle-ox'-e-nus 

Chris-to-do'-rns 

Cle-ta 

Cliris-toph'-o-rus 

Clim'-a-cus 

Chro-ma'-ti-us 

Clo-a-ci  -na 

Chry-san'-tas 

Clo-di-a'-nus 

(,'hry  -sa-or 

Clo  -di-us 

Chry-se'-is           * 

Clo3'-li-a 

Chry-ser'-mus 

C103'-li-US 

Chry'-scs 

Clon'-as 

Cliry-sip'-sus 

(  'Ion  '-i-us 

Chrys-o-ceph'-a-lus 
Chry-soch'-o-us 

Clo-tho 
Clu-en'-ti-a 

Chrys-o-coc'-ces 

Clu-en'-ti-ns 

Ohiy-sog'-o-nus 
Chrys-o-lo'-ras 

Clu-il'-i-us 
Cluv'-i-a 

Chrys-o-pe-lei'-a 
Chry-sos'-to-mus 
Chrj'-soth  -e-mis 
Chry  '-sus 

Cluv'-i-us 
Clym'-e-ne 
Clym'-e-nus 
Cly-t«em-nesr-tra 

Clvt  -i-e 

Cos-su'-ti-a 

Cy-ax  -a-res 

Clyt  -i-us 

Cos-su-ti-a  -nus 

Cyb  -e-le 

Clyt'-iu 

Cos-su-ti-us 

Cych  -reus 

Cna  -gi-a 

Cot'-i-so 

Cy-cli-a-das 

Cne  -mus 

(  'ot  -i-us 

Cy  -clo-pes 

Cuid  -i-a 

Cot-ta 

('yc'-nus 

Cno-pi-as 

Cot  -ti-us 

Cyd-as 

Cnos'-sus 

Cot-y-la 

Cytl-i-as 

Cnu  -phis 

Cot  -yo 

Cy-dip'-pe 

Co  -ca-lus 
Coc-ce-i-a  -nus 

Co-tyt-to 
Cra-nap'-a 

Cy-dip  -pus 
Cyd  -on 

('oc-ce'-i-us 

Cra-na  -us 

Cy-do  -ni-a 

Coc'-cus 

Cran  -tor 

Cy-do  -ni-us 

C6<les 

Cras  -si-nus 

Cyl  -la-rus 

Co-di  -nus 

Cras'-si-pes- 

Cyl'-len 

('o-do-man'-nus 

Cras-sit  -i-us 

Cyl-le'-ne 

Co-dra  -tus 

Cras'-sus 

Cyl-le  -ni-us 

Co-drus 

Cras  -tin-ue 

Cyl  -on 

Coe-les-ti'-nns 

Cra-tae'-is 

(!y-moth  -o-e 

Coa-les'-ti-us 

Crat'-er-us 

Cyn-ae-gei'-ras 

Co3-li-o-mon-ta  -nus 

Craf-es 

Cyn-ee  -thus 

CoB'-li-us 

Crat-e-sip  '-o-lis 

('y-nis'-ca 

Cop  -nus 

Crat-e-sip'-pi-das 

Cyn-o 

Coa-rat  -a-das 

Crat'-«-vas 

Cyn-o-bel-li  -nu; 

C6-es 

Cra-ti'-nus 

Cy-nor'-tes 

('o-lie'-nis 

Cra-tip'-pns 

Cyn-o-su'-ra 

Co-lax'-a-is 

,Cra  -tor 

Cyn'-thi-a 

Co-li-as 

Cra  -tos 

Cyn-ul'-chu3 

Col-la-ti  -nus 

Crat'-y-lus 

Cy-nu'-rus 

Col-le-ga 

Cre-mu  -ti-ns 

Cy  -nus 

Col-ln-thus 

Cre  -on 

('yp-a-ris'-sus 

Co-lo-tes 

Cre-oph'-y-lus 

Cyp-ri-a 

Col-u-mel  -la 

Crep-e-re'-i-us 

Cyp-ri-a'-nus 

Co-lu'-thus 

Cres 

Cyp-ri-ge-nei  -a 

Co-ma  -nus 

Cres'-cens 

Cyp'-ris 

Co-me'-tas 

Cres-co'-ni-us 

Cy-prog'-e-nos 

Co-min  -i-us 

Cres'-i-las 

Cyp'-se-lus 

Com-min-i-a  -nus 

Cre  -si-us 

Cy-re'-ne 

(^om'-mi-us 

('res-pbon'-tes 

(ly-n'-a-des 

Com-mo-di-a'-nus 

Cre'-te 

Cy-ril'-lus 

Com'-mo-dus 

Cre'-teus 

Cyr'-nus 

Com-ne'-na 

Cre  -theus 

Cyr'-si-lus 

Com-ne'-nus 

Cre'-thon 

Cy-rus 

Co'-mus 

Cre'-ti-cus 

Cy-the'-ra 

Con-col-e-rus 

Cre-u'-sa 

Cyth-e-rei'-a 

Con-col-i-ta  -nus 

Cri-nag  -o-ras 

Cy-the'-ri-as 

('on-cor'-di-a 

Cri  -nas 

Cy-the'-ris 

('on  -d  i-a  '-nus 
Con'-i-us 

('ri-nip'-pus 
Cri  -nis 

,     Cy-the  -ri-us 
Cyt-is-so'-rus 

Con  '-nus 

Cri  '-non 

Cy  -zi-cus 

Con  -on 

Cris  -a-mis 

('o-no'-neus 

Cris-pi'-na 

Con  -sa 

Cris-pin-il  -la 

('on-sen'-tes 

('ris-pi'-nus 

Dab'-ar 

Con-sen  -ti-us 

Cris  -pus 

Dac-tyl-i 

Con-sev'-i-us 

(Ms  -ta 

Dad-is 

Con-sid  -i-us 

Cn  -sus 

Dae-dal-i-on 

Con'-stans 

(Jrit'-i-as 

Dap'-da-lus 

Con-stan  -ti-a 

Crit-o-bu  -los 

Da-el'-ra 

Con-stan-ti'-na 

Crit-o-de  -mus 

Da'-es 

Con-stan-ti  -uus 

Crit-o-la  -us 

Dae-  ton  -das 

Con-stan  '-ti-us 

('n'-ton 

Da-hip'-pus 

Con  -sus 

Cri-to'-ni-us 

Da-im  -a-chns 

C6-on 

Cri'-ns 

Da-i-phan'-tus 

Co  -phen 

('rix'-us 

Dal-i-on 

('o-po'-ni-us 

CrO  -by-lus 

Dal-ma'-ti-ns 

(,'op  -reus 

Cro-ce  -a-tas 

Dam-a-se  -tus 

Cor'-ax 

Croc  '-on 

Da-mag  -o-ras 

Cor'-bis 

Croc  '-us 

Dam'-a-lis 

Cor  -bu-lo 

Croe  -sus 

Dam-a-sco  -nus 

Cor'-da-ca 

Cro'-mus 

Da-mas  -ci-us 

Cor-dus 

Cron  '-i-des 

Dam-a-sip'-pus 

Cor'-e 

Cro-ni'-ou 

Da-mas  -te3 

Cor  -fi  -di-us 

Cron  -i-us 

Dam'-a-8U3 

Cu-rin'-uus 

Cron  '-us 

Dam  -e-as 

Co-riu  -thus 

Crot  -us 

Dam'-i-a 

Cor-i-o-la  '-nus 

Crus 

Dam-i-a'-nus 

Co-rip-pus 

Cte  -si-as 

Dam  -i-o 

Co-ris'-cus 
Cor-ne  -li-a 

Cto-sib  -i-us 
Cte'-si-cles 

Dam-ip  -pua 
Dam  '-is 

('or-ne-li-a'-nus 

Cte-si-de  -mus 

Da  '-mo 

Cor-ne  -li-us 

Cte-si-la'-us 

Da-moch'-a-ris 

Cor-ni  -a-des 

Cte-sil  -o-chus 

Da'-mo-cles 

Cor'-ni-cen 

Cte'-si-plion 

Da-moc'-ra-tes 

Cor-ni-fl  -ci-a 
Cor-ni-n  -ci-us 

Cte-sip  -pus 
Cte  -si-us 

Da-moc  -ri-tus 
Da-mog  -e-ron 

Cor-nu  -tus 

Cte-syl-la 

Da  -mon 

Co-ro'-bi-us 

Cub'-a 

Da-moph  '-i-lus 

Co-roe-bus 
Co-ro  -na 

Cu-bid'-i-us 
Cul-le-o 

Dam'-o-phon 
Da-mopn'-y-le 

Cor-o-na  -tus 

Cul-le-o'-lus 

Dam-o-stra'-ti-a 

Co-ro  -nis 

Cu-ma'-nus 

Dam-o-stra  -tus 

Co-ro'-nus 

Cunc-ta  -tor 

Da-mot'-e-les 

('or  -re-us 

Cu-pi-do 

Da-mox  -e-nus 

Cor-un-ca  -ni-us 

Cu-pi-eu'-ni-us 

Dan'-a-e 

Cor-vi'-nus 

Cu'-ra 

Da-na  '-i-des 

Cor  -vus 

Cu-re  -tes 

Dan'-a-us 

Cor-y-ban'-tes 

Cur-i-a  -ti-us 

Daph'-i-tas; 

Co-rye  -i-a 
Cor  -y-dus 

Cu-ri-o 
Cu-ri  -tis 

Daph-n«e  -a 
Daph-nap'-us 

Cor'-y-las 

Cu'-ri-us 

Daph'-no 

Cor-y-phie  -a 

Cur'-sor 

Daph'-nis 

Cor-y-pha  -si-a 

Cur-til'  -i-us 

Daph-nop'-a-tes 

Cor-y-thal  -li-a 
Cor'-y-thus 
Cos-co  -ni-us 

Cur'-ti-us 
Cns'-pi-us 
Cy-a-mi'-tes 

Daph'-nus 
Dap'-yx 
Dar  -da-nus 

Cos'-mas 

Cy-a-ne 

Da-rei  -us 

Cos-sin  -i-ns 

Cy-a-nip'-pus 

Dar'-es 

Cos'-sus 

Cy-a-thus 

Das  -i-us 

Dat'-a-inc> 
I>at-a-pher  -nes 
Dat  -is 
Dau  -nas 
I)au  -ri-ses 
Da  -vus 

Dec-a-te  -phor-u3 
Dc-ceb'-a-lus 
Do-cen  -ti-us 
De-ci-a'-iius 
Do-cid  '-i-us 
De-cim  -i-us 
Dec  -i-us 
Doc-ri-a  -nus 
Dec '-ri-us 
Dec'-ta-dcs 
Dec  -ti-o» 
Dec  -u-la 
De-i-a-nei'-ra 
De-ic'-o-on 
Do-i-da-mel'-a 
Del-ma 
De-im'-a-chua 
Dei  -mas 
Dei-nar'-chu3 
Dei  '-ni-a  s 
Dei-noch  -a-rea 
Dei-noc'-ra-tea 
Dei-nol'-o-chua 
Dei-nom  '-a-cha 
Dei-nom '-a-chus 
Dei-nom '-e-uos 
Dei '-non 
Dei-nos  -tra-tus 
De'-i-o-ces 
De-i'-o-chua 
De-i-o  -ne 
De-i-o'-nena 
De-i'-o-pe 
De-i-o-pe'-a 
De-i-o- pi '-tea 
De-i-ot  -a -rus 
De-iph'-o-be 
De-iph  -o-bus 
De-i-phon'-tea 
De-ip  -y-le 
Do-in'-y-lus 
De-li-a 
De  -li-us 
Del -li-us 
Del-mat -i-ctis 
Del-ma'-ti-ua 
Del-phin  -i-a 
Del-pbus 
De-ma'-des 
De-mee  -ne-tus 
De-mag  -o-ra 3 
De-ma-ra'-ta 
De-ma-ra'-tus 
De-mar  -chus 
De-mar'-e-te 
De-me'-ter 
De-me-tri-a'-nua 
De-me  -tri-us 
Dem-i-a  -nus 
De  -mi-phon 
De-mi-ur'-Kus 
Do  -mo 
De-moc'-e-des 
De-moch'-a-res 
De-mo-clei'-tus 
De  -mo-cles 
De-moc-o-ou 
De-moc  -o-pus 
De-moc'-ra-tes 
De-moc  -ri-nes 
De-moc'-ri-tus 
De-mod '-a-m  as 
De-mod '-o-cua 
De-mol  -e-on 
Do-mol  -e-us 
De'-mon 
De-mo-nas'-sa 
De-mo  -n ax 
De-mon  -i-ce 
De-mon  -i-cua 
De-moph'-a-nes 
De-nvoph  -i-lua 
Dem'-o-phon 
De-moph  -o-on 
De-  m  op- 1  ol  -e-mus 
De-mos  -tlie-nes 
De-mos  -tra-tua 
De-mot  -e-les 
Dom-o-tl-mua 
De-mox  -o-nua 
De'-mus 
Den-drl-tea 
Den-dri  -tia 
Den  -sus 
Den-ta  -tua 
Den  -ter 
Don '-to 
De  -o 

De-o-me-nei  '-a 
Der-cyl-1  i-das 
Der'-cy-lus 
Der-cy-nus 
Der  -das 
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Der-rhi-a  -tus 

Dom'-nus 

El'-a-ra 

Epo-red  '  -o-rix 

Des-i-de  -ri-us 

Do-na'-ti-us 

El-a-sus 

Ep'  -pi-us 

Des-i-la  -us 

Do-na'-tus 

El  -a  -tus 

Ep-po-ni'-na 

Des-poe'-na 

Don'-tas 

E-lec  '-tra 

E'-py-tus 

Deu-cal  -i-on 

Dor  -ceus 

E-lec  '-try-on 

E-ques'-ter 

De-ver-ra 

Do'-ri-eus 

E-loc-try-o'-ne 

E-qui'-ti-us 

Dex-am'-e-nus 

Do-ril  -lus 

E-lec  -tus 

Er-a-sin  '-i-des 

Dox-ic  -ra-tes 

Do-rim  -a-chus. 

E-lei-us 

Er-a-sis'-tra-tus 

Dex-ip  -pus 

Do-ri-on 

El-o-os 

E-ras'-tus 

Dex  -tor 

Do  -ris 

El-e-plian'-tis 

E-rat'-i-dsD 

Di'-a 

Do-roth  '-e-us 

El-e-phe'-nor 

Er-a-to 

Di-a-de-ma  -tus 

Dor'-so 

El-eu-si'-na 

Er-a-tos'-the-nes 

Di-a-du-men-i-a  -nus 

Do'-rus 

E-leu  -sis 

Er-a-tos'-tra-tus 

Di-te  -thus 

Do-ry-clei'*das 

E-leu  '-ther 

Er'-a-tus 

Di-ap'-us 

Dor'-y-clus 

E-leu  -the  r-eus 

Er'-e-bos 

Di-ag-o-ras 

Dor-y-las 

E-lic  -a-on 

E-rech  -theus 

Di-a-na 

Dor-y-la'-us 

E-lic'-i-us 

Er'-e-sus 

Di  -as 
Di-au  -las 

Do-ryph'-o-rus 
Do-si'-a-das 

E-lis'-sa 
El-lo  -pi-ou 

Er-eu-thal'-i-on 
Er-gam  '-e-nes 

Di-bu'-ta-des 

Do-sith'-e-us 

El  -lops 

Er'-ga-no 

Di-cae-ar  -chus 

Dos-se'-nus 

El-pe'-nor 

Er'-gi-as 

Di-cae'  -o-cles 

Do'-tis 

El-pid  -i-us 

Er-gl'-nus 

Di-Cflp-og'-e-nes 

Dox-ap'-a-ter 

El-pi-ni'-ce 

Er-i-bce'-a 

Di-cffi'-us 

Dox-ip'-a-ter 

El-va 

Er-i-bo'-tes 

Di  -ce 

Drac  -on 

El'-y-mus 

Er-ic-tlion  '-i-us 

Dic-e-tas 

Dra-con  -ti-des 

E-math'-i-on 

E-rid  -a-nus 

Die  -on 

Dra-con'-ti-us 

E'-ma-thus 

E-rig'-o-ne 

Dic-tee'-us 

Dre-pa  -ni-ns 

Em  -i-lus 

E-rig'-o-nus 

Dic-te 

Drim'-a-cus 

Em-men'-i-dfiB 

Er-i-gy'-i-us 

Dic-tyn'-na 

Dri  -mo 

Em-pan  '-da 

E-rin'-na 

Die  -tys 

Drom  '-eus 

Em-ped'  -o-cles 

E-rin  -ny« 

Di'-das 

Drom-i-chfle'-tes 

Em'-po-dus 

Er-i-o'-pis 

Di  -di-us 
DI  -do 
Did-y-mar  -chus 

Drom-o-clei'-des 
Dro-moc'-ri-des 
Drom  '-on 

Em-por'-i-us 
Em-pu'-sa 
Em  -py-lus 

E-riph  -a-nis 
Er'-i-phus 
Er-i-phy'-le 

Did  -y-mus 

Dru-sil'-la 

En  -a-lus 

Er-i-phy'-lus 

Di-es'-pi-ter 

Dru'-sus 

E-nan-ti-oph'-a-nes 

Er'-is 

Di-eu'-ches 

Dry'-a-des 

En-a-re'-pho-rus 

Er-i-u  '-ni-us 

Di-eu'-ch  i-das 

Dry  '-as 

En-eel  '-a-dus 

E-roph'-i-lua 

Di-git'-i-us 
Di-it'-re-phes 

Dry'-mon 
Dry'-o-pe 

En-col  '-pi-us 
En-de'-is 

Er'-o-pon 
Er'-os 

Dil-li-us 

Dry  '-ops 

En  '-di-us 

E-ro-ti-a'-nus 

Din-dy-me'-ne 
DI  -non 

Dry-pe'-tis 
Du-bi-us 

En-doe  '-us 
En-dym'-i-on 

E-ro-ti-us 
E-ru  -ci-a 

Di-o-clei'-des 

Du'-cas 

E-nip  -eus 

Erx  -i-as 

Di  -o-cles 

Du-cen  '-ni-us 

En  -ni-a 

Er-y-ci  -na 

Di-o-cle-ti-a'-nus 

Du-ce'-ti-us 

En  -ni-us 

E-ryc'-i-us  ' 

Di-oc'-o-rus 

Du-i  -li  us 

En-no'-di-us 

Er-y-man  -thus 

Di-o-do'-rus 

Dum-nor'-ix 

En'-no-mus 

Er'-y-mas 

Di-od'-o-tus 

Du'-ris 

En-or  -ches 

Er-y-sich  -thon 

Dl'-o-gas 

Du-ro'-ni-a 

En-tol-lus 

E-ryth'-rus 

Di-o-ge-nel'-a 
Di-og'-o-nes 

Dym'-as 
Dy-na  -mi-us 

En  -to-chus 
En-tor  -i-a 

Er-yx 

Er-yx-im  -a-chus 

Di-o-ge-  ni-a  '-nus 
Di-og-ne  '  -tus 

Dyr-au  -les 
Dyr-rhach  -i-us 

En-y-a'-li-us 
En  -y-o 

Es-qui-H-nus 
Et-e-ar  -chus 

Di-o-me  -de 

Dys-ix>n'-teus 

E-oa 

Et-e-o'-cles 

Di-o-me'-des 

E-pac'-  tce-us 

Et-e-o'-clus 

Di-om'-e-<Jon 

E-pee  -ne-tus 

Et-e-o-m'-cus 

Di-om'-i-lus 

E-pag  -a-thus 

Et-o-o  -nus 

Di'-o-mus 

E-ar-i-nus 

E-pal'-ne 

Et-rus-cil'-la 

Di'-on 
Di-o-nee'-a 

Eb'-i-on 
E-bur-nus 

E-pam-i-non'-das 
E-paph-ro-di'-tus 

E-trus  -eus 
E-tym  '-o-cles 

Di-6-ne 

Ec-de'-raus 

Ep  -a-phus 

Eu  -bi-us 

Di-o-ny  -si-cles 

Ec'-di-cus 

Ep-ar  -ch  i-des 

Eu-boe'-a 

Di-o-ny-si-do'-rus 

Ec-e-bfd-i-us 

E-pei'-geus 

Eu-bo3'-us 

Di-o-ny  -si-us 

Ec-c-chei'-ra 

E-pei'-us 

Eu-bo-tas 

Di-o-ny  '-sus 

Ech  -e-clus 

E-per'-a-tus 

Eu-bu'-le 

Di-o-pei'-thes 
Di-oph'-a-nea 

E-chec'  -ra-tes 
Ech-e-crat  -i-des 

Eph'-e-sus 
Eph-i-al'-tea 

Eu-bu'-leus 
Eu-bu  -li-des 

Di-o-phan'-tus 
Di-o  -res 

Ech-e-de'-mus 
Ech-om-bro'-tus 

E-phi-ci-a'-nus 
E-pliip'-pus 

Eu-bu'-lus 
Eu-cad'-mus 

Di-os-cor  '-i-des 

E-chem  -e-nes 

Eph'-o-rus 

Eu-cam  -pi-das 

Di-os-cor  -i-us 

Ech  -e-mon 

Eph'-y-ra 

Eu-cheir' 

Di-os'-co-ms 

Ech  -e-mus 

Ep-i-ba-te  '-ri-us 

Eu-clieir'-us 

Di-os-cu'-ri 

Ech-e-ne'-us 

Ep-i-cas'-to 

Eu-che  -nor 

Di-os-cu'-ri-des 
Di-os'-cu-rus 

Ech  -e-phron 
Ech-e-phyl  -H-des 

Ep-i-ce-leus'-tus 
E-pich'-a-ris 

Eu-cher'-l-a 
Eu-clei  -a 

Di-o-  ti  '-in  a 

Ech-e-po  -lus 

Ep-i-char  -mus 

Eu-clei'-des 

Di-o-ti'-mus 

E-ches'-tra-tus 

Ep-i-clei'-das 

Eu'-cles 

Di-o-tog'-e-nes 

Ech-e-ti-mus 

Ep-i-cles 

EQ'-clo-us 

Di-ot  -re-phes 

Ech'-e-tlus 

E-pic'  ra-tes 

Eu'-cra-tes 

Di-6x'-ip-pe 

Ech  -e-  tus 

Ep-ic-te'-tus 

Eu-cr^t  '-i-des 

Di-ox'-ip-pus 

E-chid'-na 

Ep-i-cu  -ri-us 

Euc-t  e-mon 

Dl'-phi-lus 

E-chin  -a-des 

Ep-i-cu'-rus 

Eu-dee  -mon 

Diph'-ri-das 

E-chi  -on  . 

Ep-i-cy  -des 

En-dam  -i-das 

Di-poe'-nus 

Ech  -i-us 

Ep-i-dau'-rus 

Eu-da'-mus 

Dir'-ce 

E'-cho 

E-pid'-i-us 

Eu-de'-mus 

Dis 

E-clec'-tus 

Ep-i-do'-tes 

Eu-dic  -i-us 

Di-sa'-ri-us 

Ec-log-i-us 

E-pig'-e-nes 

Eu-di  -eus 

Di-tal'-co 

Ec-phan  -ti-des 

Ep-i-ge'-ni-us 

Eu-doc  -i-a 

Dl'-US 

Ed  -e-con 

E-pig'-o-ni 

Eu-do  -ra 

Di  -ves 

E-do'-nus 

E-pig'-o-nus 

Eu-do'-rus 

Div  -i-co 

E-du'-li-ca 

Ep-i-ly'-cus 

Eu-dnx'-i-a 

Div-i-ti'-a-cus 

E-ge  -ri-a 

E-pim'-a-chus 

Eu-dox'-i-us 

Di-yl-lus 

E-ge  -ri-us 

Ep-i-me  -des 

Eu-doz'-ua 

Doc'-i-mus 

Eg-e-.«i  -nus 

Ep-i-me'-ni-des 

Eu'-Ra-nion 

Do  -don 

E-ges'-ta 

Ep-i-mo'-theus 

Eu'-gen-es 

Dol-a-bel'-la 

E-gil'-i-us 

Ep-i-nl  -eus 

Eu-gen-i-a  '-nus 

Dol'-i-us 

Eg-na'-ti-a 

E-piph  -a-nes 

Eu-gen  -i-cus 

Dol  -on 

Eg-na'-ti-us 

Ep-i-pha  -ni-us 

Eu-gen  -i-us 

Dol'-ops 
Do-ma-ti'-tes 

Eg-ua-tn-le'-i-us 
Ei-dom'-e-no 

E-pip  -o-le 
E-pis'-thc-nes 

Eii  -ge-on 
Eu-gram'-mus 

Do-mi-du'-ca 

Ei-doth'-e-a 

E-pis  -tro-phus 

Eu-graph'-i-us 

Do-mit  -i-a 

Ei-loi  -thy-i-a 

E-pit'-a-das 

Eu-iie  -mer-os 

Do-mi  t-i  -a  '-nus 

Ei-on'-eus 

Ep-i-ther  -ses 

Eu'-ho-dus 

Do-mi-til'-la 

Ei-re  -ne 

E-poc  -il-lus 

Eu-lte'-us 

Do-mit'-i-us 

E-he-u  -si-us 

E-po'-na 

Eu-log-i-us 

Dom'-na 

El-a-gab  -a-lus 

E-po'-peus 

Eu'-ma-chus 

Dom-ui'-nus 

El  -a-phus 

E-pop  -si-us 

Eu-mee'-us 

En-mar  -i-das 

Eu-xen  -i-die 

Eu'-mar-us 

Eu-xen  -i-das 

Eu-math'-i-ua 

Eu-xen'-i-des 

Eu-mo'-lus 

Eux  -e-nus 

Eu  -men-es 

Eux-ith'-e-us 

Eu-men  '-i-des 

E-vad  -ne 

Eu-mou'-i-us 

E-veech'-mo 

Eum-nes'-tua 

E-Tee'-mon 

Eu-mol'-pus 

E-vaV-ne-tus 

Eu-nap  -i-us 

E-vag-o-raa 

Eu-noi'-ce 

E-vag'-ri-ua 

Eu'-ueus,  Eu'-ne-us 

E-yal-cea 

Eu  -ni-cus 

E-van'-der 

Eu-nom'-i-a 

E-van  -e-mua 

Eu-nom'-i-us 

E-van  -ge-lua 

Eu'-uo-mna 

Ev-an-or'-i-daa 

Eu  -no-nes 

E-van  '-thes 

Eu-nos'-tus 

E-van  '-thi-ua 

En  -mis 

E-var-chus 

Eu-pal'-a-mus 

E-vath'-lus 

Eu-pal'-i-nua 

E'-vax 

Eu  -pa-tor 

E-vel  -pi-dea 

Eu'-pa-tra 

E-vel-pis'-tua 

Eu-pei'-thes 

E-vel-thon 

Eu-phan  -tus 

E-ve'-mer-ua 

Eu-phe'-me 

E-ve'-ni-ua 

Eu-phe'-rrms 

E-ve'-nor 

Eu-phor'-bus 

E-ve  -nus 

Eu-phor'-i-on 

E-ve  -rea 

Eu'-phra-des 

E-ver  -ge-tea 

Eu-phra  -nor 

E-ver-sa 

Eu-phra'-si-ua 

Ev'-e-tes 

Eu-phra'-tes 

E-Tod-i-a'-nus 

Eu'-phron 

E-vod'-i-us 

Eu-phron'-i-dea 

Ev'-o-dus 

Eu-phron'-i-ns 

Ex-ad  -i-ua 

Eu-phros'-y-oe 

Ex-ee'-ne-tu 

Eu-pith-i-us 

Ex-it'-i-us 

Eu  -plus 

Ex-su-per-an'-ti-us 

Eu-pol'-e-mus 
Eu'-po-lia 
Eu-pom  '  -pi-dag 

Ex-su-per-a-to'-ri-a* 
Ex-su-per  '  -i-us 
E-ze-ki-e'-lua 

Eu-pom'-pus 

En'-pro-pes 
Eu-rip'-i-des 

'  '   :-j 

Eu-ro'-pa 

Fa-ba'-tua 

Eu-ro'-pua 

Fa-ber-i-ua 

Eu'-ropa 

Fab-i-a'-nua 

Eu-ro-tas 

Fa-bil-i-ua 

Eu-ry  -a-le 

Fab-l-us 

Eu-ry'-a-lug 

Fa-bric'-i-us 

Eu-ry-a-nas'-aa 

Fa-bul  -lus 

Eu-ry'-a-nax 

Fa-cun  '-dua 

Eu-ryb-a-tea 

Fad'-i-a 

Eu-ryb'-a-tua 

Fa-dil-la 

Eu-ryb'-i-a 

Fad'-i-na 

Eu-ry-bi  -a-dea 

Fad'-ua 

Eu-ry-clei'-a 

Fal-a-cer 

Eu-ry-clei  -das 

Fa-lan'-i-us 

Eu'-ry-clea 

Fal-cid-i-us 

Eu-ryc  -ra-tea 

Fal'-co 

Eu-ryd'-a-mas 

Fal-co-ni-a 

Eu-ry-dara  -i-das 

Fal  -cu-la 

Eu-ryd  -i-ce 

Fa-lis'-cua 

En-ryl'-e-oa 

Fal  -to 

Eu-ryl-o-chns 

Fan  '-go 

Eu-ry  m'-a-chua 

Fan  -ni-a 

En-ry-me  -de 

Fan'-ni-us 

Eu-rym  '-e-don 

Fas  -ci-nua 

Eu-ryn'-o-me 

Fas-tid'-i-ua 

Eu-ryn'-o-mus 

Fau'-ci-us 

Eu-ry-pha'-mua 

Fau-la 

Eu  -ry-phon 

Fau'-nua 

Eu'-ry-pon 

Faus'-ta 

Eu-ryp-tol-e-mus 

Faus-ti'-na 

Eu-ryp'-y-lua 

Faus-ti'-nua 

Eu-rys'-a-ces 

Faus  -tu-lua 

Eu-ry-ster  -noa 

Faus'-tus 

Eu-rys'-the-nea 

Fav-en-ti  -nua 

Eu-rys  -theua 

Fa-vo'-ni-ua 

Eu-ryt'-i-on 

Fav-o-ri  -nua 

•  Eu  -ry-tua 

Fe  -bris 

Eu-spb  -i-us 

Fe'-bru-us 

Eus-ta'-thi-ua 

Fe-li  -ci-tas 

Eus-then'-i-us 

Fe'-lix 

Eu-stoch'-i-ua 

Fen-es-tel'-la 

Eu-stra'-ti-us 

Fe'-ni-us 

Eu-tel  -i-das 

Fe-re'-tri-us 

Eu-ter'-po 
Eu-tlm'-li-us 

Fe-ro'-ni-a 
For'-ox 

En'-thi-as 

Fes-ti'-vus 

Eu'-tliy-cles 

Fes'-tus 

Eu-thyc'-ra-tes 

Fi-de'-nas 

Ku-thy-de'-mua 

Fid-cs 

Eu-thym'-a-nea 

Fi-dic-u-la'-ni-us 

Eu-thym'-e-dea 

Fid'-i-us 

Eu-tliym'-i-daa 

Fig'-u-lus 

Eu-thyni  -i-des 

Fim'-bri-a 

Eu-fhy'-mus 

Fir-ma  -uua 

Eu-toc'-i-us 

Fir-mi  a  '-nua 

Eu-fcol  -mi-us 

Fir'-mi-cus 

Eu-trap'-e-lus 

Fir'-mi-ua 

Eu-tre'-si-tes 

Fir'-mus 

Eu-trop'-i-a 

Fis'-tus 

Eu-trop'-i-us 

Flac-ci-na'-tor 

Eu'-ty-ches 

Flac'-cus 

Eu-tych-i-a'-ntia 

Fla-cil  -la 

Eu-tych  -i-des 

Fla'-men 

Eu-tych  -i-us 

Fla-min-i'-nus 
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Fla-min'-i-us 

Ge-nes  -i-us 

Flam  -ma 

Ge-ne-tse  -us 

Fla'--Ti-a. 

Ge-neth'-li-us 

Fla-vi-a  -nas 

Ge-ne-tyl'-lis 

Fla'-vi-us 

Gen'-e-trix 

Fla  -TUS 

Ge-ni  -ci-us 

F16'-ra 

Gen-na'-di-us 

Flo-ren-ti'-nus 

Gen  -ser-ic 

Flo-ri-a  -mis 

Gen'-ti-us 

Flo'-rus 

Ge-or'-gi-us 

Fo'-ca 

Geph-y-rae'-i 

Fo'-cas 

Ge-rsB'-us 

Fon-ta'-nua 

Ger'-a-na 

Fon-te'-i-a 

Ge-ras'-i-mus 

Fon-te'-i-us 

Ger-ma'-ni-cus 

Fon-ti-na'-lis 

Ger-ma'-nus 

Fon'-tns 

Ger-mi'-nus 

For'-nax 

Ger'-on 

For-tu'-na 

Ge-ron'-ti-us 

For-tu-na-ti-a'-nas 

Ge-ros'-tra-tus 

Fran  -go 

Ger'-y-on 

Fron-ti'-nus 

Ges'-i-us 

Fron'-to 

Get  -a 

Fru  -gi 

Gi-gan'-tes 

Fu-flc'-i-us 

Gil  -do 

Fn-fid'-i-us 

Gil'-lo 

Fu-flt'-i-us 

Gil  -lus 

Fn'-fl-us 

Gis-co 

Ful-ci'-ni-us 

Gif-i-a-das 

Ful-gen  '-ti-us 

Glab'-er 

Fnl3o 

Glab'-ri-o 

Ful-16  -ni-us 

Glaph  -y-ra 

Ful'-vi-a 

Glau  -ce 

Ful-yi-a  -nus 

Glau'-ci-a 

Ful'-vi-ua 

Glau  -ci-as 

Ful'-vus 

Glau'-ci-des 

Fun-da'-ni-a 

Glau  -ci-on 

Fun-da'-ni-us 

Glau-cip'-pus 

Fun'-dn-lus 

Glau'-con 

Fu-nis-u-la'-nus 

Glau-con'-o-me 

Fur-fa  '-ni-us 

Glau'-cus 

Fu-ri'-na 

Glic'-i-a 

Fu  -ri-us 

Glic'-i-us 

Fur'-ni-us 

Glob  -u-lus 

Fns-ci-a  -nus 

Glos 

Fus-cus 

Glus 

Fu'-sus 

Glyc'-as 

Glyc'-e-ra 

Gly-ce'  -ri-us 

Gab'-ba 

Glyc'-i-as 
Glyc'-is 

Ga-bas-ns 
Ga-bi-ni-a  '-nus 

Glyc'-on 
GnaB'-us 

Ga-bi  -ni-us 
Gab'-i-us 
Ga'-bri-as 
Ga-bri-e  -lus 
Gad'-a-tas 
Gas'-a 

Gna-thaB'-na 
Gne-sip'-pus 
Gni'-pho 
Gno-sid  '-i-cus 
Go'-bry-as 

Gae-e'-o-chus 
GaB-tu'-li-cus 
Ga'-i-us 
Gal'-a 

Gol'-gus 
Gon'-a-tns 
Gon  -gy-lus 
Gor-di-a'-nus 

Gal-a-tei'-a 
Gal'-a-ton 
Ga-lax-i-us 
Gal-ba 

Gor-di-us 
Gor'-dys 
Gor'-ga-sua 
Gor'-ge 

Ga-le'-ne 
Ga-le'-nus 

Gor  -gi-as 
Gor  -gi-das 

Gal-e-o  -tee 

Gor'-gi-on 

Ga-le'-ri-a 

Gor  '-go 

Ga-le-ri-a  -nus 
Ga-le'-ri-us 
Gal'-e-us 

Gor'-gon 
Gor-gon'-i-us 
Gor-go'-pas 

Gal-ga-cus 
Ga-lin'-thi-as 
Gal'-la 

Gor'-gus 
Gor'-tys 
Grac-cha'-nus 

Gal-li-ca'-nu3 

Grac'-chus 

Gal-li-e-na 
Gal-li-e  -nus 

Gra-cil'-i-a 
Grac'-i-lis 

Gal-li-o 
Gal'-li-us 
Gal-16  -ni-us 

Gra-di'-Tus 
GraB'-ae 
GraB-ce  -i-us 

Gal  -lus 

GraB-ci'-nns 

Gal'-vi-a 
Ga-me-li-i 
Gan-nas'-cus 

GrBB'-CU8 

Gra-ni-a'-nus 
Gra-ni'-cus 

Gan'-nys 

Gra  '-ni-us 

Gan-y-me'-des 
Gar  -ga-rus 

Grap'-tua 
Gra-sid'-i-us 

Gar-gi-li'-us 

Gra  -ta 

Gar-go'-ni-us 
Gar'-i-das 

Gra  -ti-aa 
Gra-ti-a'-nus 

Gau  -da 

Gra-tid'-i-a 

Gau-den'-ti-us 

Gra-tid-i-a'-nus 

Gau  -ra-das 

Gra-tid'-i-us 

Ga'-vi-us 

Gra  -ti-ua 

Ga'-za                  » 

Gra'-tus 

Ge-ga-ni-a 

Gre-gen  '-ti-us 

Ge-la'-nor 

Greg'-o-ras 

Ge-la'-si-us 

Gre-go-ri-a  -nus 

Gel-i-mer 

Ore-go  -ri-us 

Gel-li-as 
Ger  -li-us 

Gros  -phus 
Gryl-fi-on 

Gel'-on 
Ge-16-nus 

8ryl-lus 
ry-ne 

Gem'-i-na 

Gry-ne'-us 

Ge-min-i-us 

Gry'-nus 

Gem  -i-nus 
Ge-mis  -tus 

Gryps 
Gu-Ius'-sa 

Guu  -da-muud 

Hel-le 

Hil-ar-i-a'-nus 

Hy  -men 

Gur  -gus 

Hel-len 

Hi-lar'-i-o 

Hy-me-Dae>  -us 

Gut-ta 

Hel-lo'-rus 

Hi-lar  -i-u-s 

Hym'-ni-a 

Gy  -as 

Hel-16-ti-a 

Hil-a-rus 

Hy-pa  -ti-a 

Gy-gas  -a 

Hel-pid'-i-us 

Hil  -der-ic 

Hy-pa  -ti-us 

Gy-ges 

Hu".'-vi-a 

Him-e-raB'-us 

Hy-pa  t-o-do'-rus 

Gy-Up'-poi 

H^l-vid-i-us 

Hi-mer'-i-us 

Hyp  -a-tu.s 

Gyl'-fs 

Hcl-vi-us 

Him'-er-us 

Hy-pei  -ro-chus 

Gy-naB-co-thoe'-uas 

H_m-er-e'-si-a 

Hi-mil  «co 

Hy-per-an  -thes 

Gyr'-ton 

H  -mi'-na 

Hip-pag'-o-ras 

Hy-per-a  -sins 

Ha-bin'-nas 
Hab-i-tus 

He-mith'-e-on 
He-ni'-o-che 
He  ni  -o-chus 
He-phses'-ti-ou 

Hip-par-ci-mus 
Hip-par  -chi-a 
Hip-par  -chus 
Hip-pa-ri'-nus 

Hy-per'-ba-tas 
Hy-per  -bi-us 
Hy-per'-bo-lus 
Hy-per-chei  -ri-a 

Hab'-ron 
Ha-bron'-i-chua 

He-phws  -tus 
Hep-tap'-o-rus 

Hip-pa  -si-ua 
Hip'-pa-su3 

Hy-per-ech  -i-us 
Hy-per-e  -nor 

Ha-des 
Ha-dri-a'-nus 

He-ra 
He-ra  -cle-a 

Hip-peus 
Hip'-pi-a 

Hyp  -er-es 
Hy-per  -i-des 

Has'-mou 
Has'-mua 

He-ra-clei'-dse 
He-ra  -clei-des 

Hip'-pi-as 
Hip'-pi-tas 

Hy-per'-i-on 
Hy-perm-nes  -tra 

Hag-no 
Hal  -cy-o-ne 
Hal'-cy-o-neus 
Ha-le'-sus 

He-ra-clei  -tus 
He-ra  '-cle-o 
He-ra-cle-o-do'-rus 
He-ra  '-cle-on 

Hip'-pi-us 
Hip-pob  -o-tus 
Hip-po-cen-tau'-rus 
Hip-po-clei  '-des 

Hy-per'-o-che 
Hy-per  -o-chus 
Hyp  -nos 
Hyp-sflB'-us 

Hal-i-a 

He-ra-cle-6  -nas 

Hip  -po-cles 

Hyp-se'-nor 

Hal-i-ac'-mon 
Hal-i-ar'-tns 

He'-ra-cles 
He-ra-cli-a'-nus 

Hip'-po-clus 
Hip-poc'-o-on 

Hyp  -seus 
Hyp'-si-cles 

Hal-i-me'-de 

He-ra  -cli-us 

Hip-poc  -ra-tes 

Hyp-sic  -ra-tes 

Hal-i-os 
Hal-ir-rhoth'-i-us 

He-ra-con 
He-rag'-o-ras 

Hip-pod'-a-mas 
Hip-po-da-mei'-a 

Hyp-sip  '-y-le 
Hyp'-sus 

Hal-i-tber  -ses 

He'-raa 

Hip-pod'-a-mus 

Hyr-ca'-nus 

Hal  -mus 

Her'-cu-les 

Hip-po-la'-i-tis 

Hyr'-i-eus 

Hal-o-syd'-ne 

Her-cu'-li-us 

Hip-pol'-o-chus 

Hyr-ne'-tho 

Ham  -il-car 

Her-cy'-na 

Hip-pol  -y-tus 

Hyr  -ta-cus 

Ham-mo'-ni-us 

Her-do'-ni-us 

Hip-pom'-e-don 

Hys'-mon 

Hamp-sic'-or-a 

He  -re-as 

Hip-pom'-e-nes 

Hys-tas'-pes 

Han'-ni-bal 

He-ren'-ni-a 

Hip'-pon 

Han-ni-bal-li-a'-nus 

He-ren  -ni-us 

Hip-po-nax 

Han'-no 
Har-ma'-ti-ns 
Har-men-o-pu  '-lus 
Har-mo-di-us 
Har-mo'-ni-a 

He-ril'-lus 
Her-mag  -o-ras 
Her-ma-nu  -bis 
Her-maph-ro-di'-tua 
Her-ma  -pi-as 

Hip-po-ni'-cus 
Hip-pon-6  -i-das 
Hip-pon'-o-mo 
Hip-pon'-o-us 
Hip-pos  -the-nes 

I-ac'-chus 
I'-a-des 
I-a-ei'-ra 
I-al  -e-mus 

Har  -pa-gU3 

Her-mar'-chus 

Hip-pos'-tra-tus 

I-al'-y-sus 

Har'-pa-lus 
Har-pal-y-ce 
Har-pin'-na 

Her'-mas 
Her-mei'-as 
Her-mer  -i-cus 

Hip-pot'-a-des 
Hip  -po-tas 
Hip'-po-tes 

I-am'-be 
I-am'-bli-chus 
I-am-bu  -lus 

Har  -po-cras 
Har-po-cra'-ti-on 

Her'-mes 
Her-me'-si-a-nax 

Hip-poth'-o-e 
Hip-poth'-o-on 

I-am'-e-nus 
I-am'-i-des 

Har-py  -i-te 

Her-min'-i-us 

Hip-poth  -o-us 

I'-am-us 

Has  -dru-bal 

Her-mi  -nus 

Hip'-pys 

I-a-nei'-ra 

Ha-ter-i-a  -nus 

Her'-mi-on 

Hir-pi'-nus 

I-a-nis-cus 

Ha-ter'-i-us 

Her-mi  '-o-ne 

Hir'-ri-us 

I-an'-the 

Heb^do-mag  -e-tes 

Her-mip'-pus 

Hir'-ti-us 

I-ap'-e-tus 

He  -be 

Her-moch  -a-res 

Hir-tn-lei'-us 

I-a'-pis 

Hec-a-be 
Hec-a-er'-ge 
Hec-a-er-gus 
Hec'-a-le 

Her'-mo-cles 
Her-moc'-ra-tes 
Her-moc  -re-on 
Her-mo-do'-rus 

His'-pa-la 
His-pal-lus 
His'-po 
His-ti-ae'-a 

I-a  -pyx 
I-ar-bas 
I-ar'-da-nes 
I-as'-i-on    * 

Hec-a-me'-do 

Her-mo  -dus 

His-ti-as'-us 

I-as'-i-ns 

Her-mog'-e-nes 

His'-to-ris 

I-a  -so 

Hec  -a-te 

Her-mo-gen-i-a'-nus 

Hoi  -mus 

I-a-son'-i-a 

Hec-a-to-do'-rus 

Her-mo-la'-us 

Hom-a-gy  '-ri-us 

I-a    -11- 

Hec-a-tom'-nus 

Her-mol  -y-cus 

Ho-me  -rus 

I-at'-ro-cles 

Hec  -a-tou 

Her'-mon 

Hom-o-lo'-cus 

I  -by-cus 

Hec  '-tor 

Her-mon  -y-mus 

Hon-o-ra'-tus 

l-cad'-i-us 

Hec'-u-ba 

Her-moph'-i-lus 

Ho-no'-ri-a 

I-car'-i-us 

He-dy-le 

Her-mo-  ti  -mus 

Ho-no-ri-us 

I'-car-us 

He  -dy-lus 

He-ro 

Hop-lad'-a-mos 

Ic  -ci-us 

He-gel  -e-os 

He-ro'-des 

Ho'-nB 

Ic'-cus 

He-gel'-o-chus 

He-ro-di-a'-nus 

Ho-ra-pol'-lo 

Ic'-e-lus 

He-ge  -mon 

He-rod  -i-cus 

Ho-ra  -ti-a 

Ich-nae-a 

He-gem'-o-ne 

He-ro-do'-rus 

Ho-ra'-ti-ua 

Ich'-thy-as 

He-ge-san'-der 

He-rod'-o-tus 

Hor-ci-us 

Ich-thy-o-cen-tau 

'-rus 

He-ge-san'-dri-das 

He'-ron 

Hor'-cus 

I-ci'  -li-us 

He-ges-a-ra'-tus 

He-roph'-i-le 

Hor'-mus 

Ic-tl'-nus 

He-ge-si  -a-nax 

He-roph'-i-lus 

Hor'-ta-lus 

I-des'-a 

He-ge'-si-as 

He-ros  -tra-tus 

Hor-ten'-si-a 

I-daB'-us 

He-ges-i-de'-mus 

Her  -so 

Hor-ten  -si-us 

I-dal-i-a 

He-ges-ig'-o-nus 

Her-sil-i-a 

Ho'-rus 

I-dan-thyr'-sus 

He-ges-i-la'-us 

Her-tha 

Ho-sid'-i-us 

1  -das 

He-ges-il  -o-chus 
He-ges'-i-nus 

He-sig-o-nns 
He  -si-o-dus 

Hos-pi-ta  -Ii3 
Hos-ti  -li-a 

I-de 
Id  '-mon 

He-ge-sip'-pus 
He-ge-sip'-y-la 
He-ge-sis'-tra-tus 

He'-si-on-e 
Hes-per  -i-des 
Hes-per  -i-us 

Hos-ti-li-a  '  -nus 
Hos-ti  '-li-us 
Hos'-ti-us 

I-dom'-e-neus 
I'-dri-eua 
I-dy-i'a 

He-ge  '-tor 
Hei-mar'-me-ne 

Hes  -per-us 
Hes'-ti-a 

Hun'-ner-ic 
Hy-a-cin  -thi-des 

Jg-na  -ti-us 

T  li»    ri  » 

Hei  -us 

Hes-ti-8B  -a 

Hy-a-cin  -thus 

i  -lit'  -ri-a 
I.  i.  _ 

Hel'-a-ra 

Hos-ti-if  -us 

Hy'-a-des 

-ii-a 

He-lei-us 

He-sych  -i-a 

Hy'-a-le 

1  l-i-6  '-n  a 

Hel  -e-na 

He-sych  -i-us 

Hy-as 

Il-i-o'-neus 

11-1S-S1  -a-QG3 

Hel  -e-nus 

Het-aB-rei  -us 

Hyb  '-re-as 

He-li-a-die 
He-li  -a-nax 

Heu-rip  -pe 
Hi-ar  -has 

Hyb-ri-as 
Hy-dar'-nes 

Il'-lus 
Il-lyr  -i-us 

Hel-i-ca'-on 

Hi-ces  -i-us 

Hy-dre'-lus 

S'-lus 

He  -li-ce 

Hi-ce-ta'-on 

Hy'-es 

I  in'  -bra  -mus 

Hel'-i-con 

Hic-e-tas 

Hy-e'-ti-us 

Im-bra'-si-a 

He-li-co'-ni-us 

Hi-emp  -sal 

Hy-gi-ei'-a 

Im'-bra-sus 

He'-li-o 

Hi'-e-ra 

Hy-gi-e'-mon 

Im'-brex 

He'-li-o-cles 
He-li-o-do'-rus 

Hi-e-ram'-e-nea 
Hi  -e-ras 

Hy-gi  -nns 
Hy-lee'-us 

Im'-bri-ua 
Im-mar-a-dus 

He-li-o-gab'-a-lus 
He'-li-os 

Hi'-e-rax 
Hi-er'-i-ns 

Hyl'-as 
Hyl  -a-tus 

Im-per-a'-tor 
Im-per-i-o'-sus 

He'-li-us 

Hi-er'-o-cles 

Hy-le 

I-nach'-i-a 

He-lix'-us 

Hi'-e-ron 

Hyl  -ens 

I'-na-cbus 

Hel-lad-i-ns 
Hel-la'-ni-cus 

Hi-e-ron'-y-mns 
Hi-e-roph'-i-lus 

Hyl'-lus 
Hy-lon'-o-me 

In'-a-ros 
Jn-dib'-i-lis 

Hel  -las 

Hi-e-roth  -e-us 

Ry'-me-as 

In  -di-ges 
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In-dig-i-tea 
In'-fer-i 
In-gen  -u-us 
In-gu-i-om'-er-us 
In-no-cen'-ti-us 
I'-no 
I'-no-us 
In-tapli  -er-nes 
In-ton'-sus 
In-Yid  -i-a 
I-o 

I-o-cas'-to 
I-o-cas'-tus 
I-o-d_a-mei'-a 
I-o-la'-us 
I'-o-le 
I-ol-laa 
I '-on 

I-on'-i-cua 
I-on  -i-dea 
I'-o-po 
I'-o-phon 
I-o-phos'-sa 
I'-ops 
I-o-ta-pe 
I-o-tap-i-a'-nua 
I-ox'-oa 
I-pbi-a-nas'-sa 
I-phi-aa 
I-pbic-i-a'-nua 
I  -phi-cles 
I-pbic'-ra-tea 
I-pliid'-a-mas 
l-phi-ge-nei'-a 
I-phi-me-dei'-a 
I-phim -e-don 
I-phin'-o-o 
I'-phi-on 
I  -phis 
I'-phi-tus 
Ipn-tbi'-mo 
Ire-nas'-ua 
I-re'-ne 
I'-ris 
I'-rus 
I-we-us 
I-sag'-o-raa 
I-6an'-der 
I-sau'-ri-cus 
la'-ca-nua 
Is-chag'-o-raa 
Is-cban'-der 
Is-che'-nus 
Is-chomja-chus 
Is-cho-ta'-ua 
I   Is'-chya 
I'-ae-aa 
Ifi-i-do'-rua 
I-sig'-o-nua 


Is'-zna-rus 
Is-me'-ne 
Is-meu'-i-aa 
la-men  -i-ua 
Ie-m6-ou» 
I-soc'-ra-tes 
I-so-die'-tea 
I-so-de'-tea 
Is'-sa 
Is-so'-ri-a 
Is'-ter 
Isth'-mi-as 
Is-tom'-a-chus 
I-tal'-i-cua 
If-a-lus 
Ith'-a-cua 
Ith-o-ma-tas 
I-tho'-me 
I-to'-ni-a 
|  I-to'-oua 
I-tu'-ri-us 
It'-ys 
I-Q'-lus 
Ix-i'-on 
Ii-i-ou  -i-des 
Iz'-i-us 
I'-ynz 


Ja-co'-bus 

Ja'-na 

Ja-no-pu'-lus 
.  Jan-n-a'-ri-ua 

Ji'-nus 
I  Ja'-son_ 
1  Jav-o-le'-nos 
I  Jo-ao'-nes 

Jor-nan'-des 

Jo-se'^phua 

Jo-vi-a  -nua 

Jo-Tin-i-a'-nus 

Jo'-vi-ua 

Ju'-ba 

Jn-bel'-li-na 

Ju-da-cil'-i-us 

Jfi'-daa 


Ju'-dex 

La  -o  c  -o-o  '  -sa 

Ju  -ga 

La-od  -a-uias 

Ju-gur  -tha 
Ju'-li-a 

La-o-da-mei'-a 
La-od  -i  -co 

Ju-li-a'-nus 

La-od'  -i-cus 

Ju'-li-ua 

La-od'-o-cus 

Jun'-cua 

La-og'-o-ras 

Ju  -ni-a 

La-om'-e-dou 

Ju  -ni-us 

La'-on 

Ju'-no 

La-on  -i-cuH 

Ju-no-pu  -lus 

La-on'-o-mo 

Ju'-pi-ter 
Jus-ti  -na 

La-o-phon'-te 
La-ota'-o-o 

Jus-tin-i-a'-nus 

La-per  see 

Jus-ti'-nus 

La-per  -si-ua 

Jus  '-tus 

Laph  -a-es 

Ju-tur'-na 

Laph-rsa'-us 

Ju-ve-na  -lis 

Laph  -ri-a 

Ju-ven'-cus 

La-phys'-ti-us 

Ju-ven'-tas 

Lap'-is 

Ju-ven-ti'-nus 

Lap  '-i-thea 

Ju-ven'-ti-us 

Lar 

Lar-a 

La-ren'-tia 

Lab-da 

Lar'-es 

Lab-dac'-i-dee 

Lar'-gi-us 

Lab'-da-cus 

Lar'-gus 

Lab'-e-o 

Lar-i-chus 

La-ber'-i-ua 

La-ris'-co-Ius 

Lab-i-e'-nus 

La-ris'-sa 

La-bo'-tas 

La-ris'-sae-ua 

La-bran  -deus 

La-ro'-ni-ua 

Lab-y-ne'-tus 

Lar-ti-us 

Lac-e-de3'-mon 

La-run  '-da 

Lac-e-dee-mon'-i-us 

La-rym'-na 

La-ce'-das 

Las'-ca-ris 

Lac'-er 

Las-the-nei'-n 

La-cer-i-us 

Las'-the-nea 

Lach'-a-res 

La'-sus 

Lacb'-es 

Lat-er-a'-nus 

Lach  -o-sis 

La-ter-en'-sia 

La-cin'-i-a 

Lath  '-ri-a 

La-cin'-i-ua 

Lat-i-a'-lis 

Lac  -i-us 

Lat-i-a'-ria 

Lac'-o 

La-ti  -nua 

Lac'-ra-tes 

La-to'-na 

Lac'-ri-tus* 

La'-tro 

Lac  -tans 

Lau-ren'-ti-a 

Lac-tan  '-ti-ua 

Lau-ren'-ti-us 

Lac-tu'-ca 

Lau'-sus 

Lac-tn-ci'-nus 

La-ver'-na 

Lac-tur-ci-a 

La-vl'-ni-a 

Lac'-y-des 

La-vi'-ni-ua 

La  '-das 

Le'-a-dea 

La-dog  '-e-nes 

Le-aa'  na 

La'-don 

Le-ag-rua 

La-do  -nis 

Le-an'-der 

Lee'-ca 

Le-an'-dri-ua 

Lee'-dus 

Le-a-nei'-ra 

L»  -Japs 

Le-ar'-chua 

Lee'-li-a 

Le-ca'-ni-us 

Lff-li  a  nus 

Le-che'-a-tea 

Las'-li-ua 

Lech'-es 

Lae'-nas 

Le  -da 

Lee  -n  i-us 

Lei-6'-dea 

La-er'-cea 

Le'-i-tns 

La-er'-tes 

Lei'  -ex 

La-er'-ti-us 

Lorn  '-u-  res 

Laes-  pod  '-i-as 

Le-nae'-us 

Lee-ta 

Len-tic'-u-la 

Lae-  til  '-i-us 

Len-tid'-i-ua 

Lae-to'-ri-us 

Len'-to 

Lae  -tus 

Len'-tu-lus 

Laa-vi'-nus 

Le'-o 

Lae  -v  i-us 

Le-o-bo'-tes 

Laa'-vus 

Le-o-ce-dea 

La-fre'-ni-us 

Le-o'-cha-res 

Lag  -i-us 

Le-6  -era-tea 

La'-gon 

Le-o-cri-tua 

Lag'-o-ras 

Le-6  -cy-des 

La'-gus 

Le-o'-da-cus 

La'-i-as 

Le-o'-da-maa 

La-ip'-pua 
La'-is 

Le-6'*go-raa 
Le'-on 

La'-i-us 

Le-6'-ni-das 

Lai  -a-ge 

Le-o  -ni-des 

Lam'-a-chus 

Le-on-na'-tus 

Lam  '-e-don 

Le-on-no  -ri-us 

Lam  '-i-a 

Le-on'-teus 

La-mis'-cus 

Le-on-ti  -a-des 

Lam  -i-us 

Le-on'-ti-on 

Lam-pad'-i-o 

Le-on-tis'-cus 

Lam-pad'-i-us 

Le-on'-ti-us 

Lam-pet'-i-a 
Lam  '-pi-do 

Le-o  -ny-mus 
Le-o'-pna-nes 

Lam'-pon 

Le-oph'-ron 

Lam-po'-ni-us 

Le-os 

Lam'-pri-as 

Le-os'-the-nes 

Lam-prid  -i-us 

Le-os-  1  rat  -i-des 

Lam'-proc-les 

Le-o-troph  '-i-des 

Lam'-prus 

Le-o-  tycn  '-i-des 

Lamp'-ter 

Lep'-i-da 

Lam  '-pus 

Lep'-i-dua 

Lam'-us 

Lep'-re-a 

La-myn'-tbi-ua 

Lep'-ta 

La-nas'-sa 

Lep  -ti-nes 

La  -u  a  '-tus 

Les  -bo-cles 

Lan'-ga-rus 

Les-bo'-nax 

La-oc'-o-on 

Les-both'-e-mis 

Les'-ches 

Le-the 

Le  -to 

Let'-reus 

Leu-cad'-i-ua 

Leu'-cee'-us 

Leu  -ce 

Leu-cip'-pp 

Leu-cip'-pi-dea 

Leu-cip'-pus 

Leu '-con 

Leu-cou  -o-o 

Leu-copb  '-ry-no 

Leu-coth'-e-a 

Leu-coth'-o-e 

Le-va  -na 

Lex-iph'-a-nea 

Li-bau'-i-ua 

Lib-en-ti  -na 

Li'-ber 

Li-ber-a  -Us 

Li-ber-a  -tua 

Li-ber-a'-tor 

Li-ber'-i-ua 

Li-ber'-taa 

Li-beth  -ri-des 

Li-bi-tl'-na 

Lib -i-ua 

Lib'-o 

Lib'-y-a 

Lib'-ys 

Lib-ya-ti'-nua 

Licb'-as 

Li-cia'-i-a 

Li-cin-i-a'-nua 

Li-cin'-i-ua 

Lic'-i-nua 

Li-cym'-ni-a 

Li-cym'-ni-ua 

Li-Ra'-ri-ua 

Li-gei'-a 

Lig-ur 

Lig'-y-ron 

Li-Iw'-a 

Li'-ma 
Li-mo'-ni-a 
Li-men-ti  -nus 
Li-me-ta'-nus 

Lin'-di-a 

Liu '-us 

Lip'-a-ro 

Lip-o-do'-rua 

Lit'-ae 

Li-to-ri-ua 

Lit-y-er'-ses 

Li-vi-a 

Li-vil-la 

Li-vin-e'-i-us 

Li'-vi-ua 

Lo-cbei'-a 

Loc'-rua 

Lo-cus'-ta 

Lo3  -mi-us 

Log'-ba-sia 

Lor-li-a 

Lol-li-a'-nus 

Lol'-li-us 

Lon-ga'-tis 

Lon-gi'-nua 

Lon'-gua 

Lo-tia 

Lox'-i-aa 

Lox'-o 

Lu'-a 

Lu-ca'-nua 

Luc-ce  -i-ua 

Lu-cer'-i-ua 

Lu-ci-a'-nua 

Lu-ci-e'-nus 

Lu  -ci-fer 

Lu-cil'-i-us 

Lu-cil'-la 

Lu-cil'-li-us 

Lu-cil'-lua 

Lu-ci'-na 

Lu'-ci^ua 

Lu-cre  -ti-a 

Lu-cre  -ti-ua 

Lu-cri'-na 

Luc  ta'-ti-us 

Luc-ter'-i-ua 

Luc'-tua 

Lu-cul'-lua 

Lu-cus  -ta 

Lu'-di-us 

Lu-per'-ca 

Lu-per'-cua 

Lup'-ua 

Lur  -co 

Lu'-ri-ua 

Lus-ci-e'-nua 

Lua'-cin-ua 

Lus'-ci-us 

Lus'-cus 

Lu'-si-us 

Lu-ta'-ti-us 

Lu-tor'-i-us 

Lux-or'-i-ua 

Ly-ee'-us 


Ly-cae'-us 

Ma?'-ra 

Ly-cam  -bes 

Mtt'-sa 

Ly-ca'-on 

Mas  -son 

Ly-cas'-tus 

Maa'-vi-us 

Lye  -e-as 

Mag-a-da'-tes 

Ly-ce'-gen-es 

Ma-gar:-si-a 

Ly-cei  -a 

Mag'-as 

Ly-cei'-us: 

Mag-en-te'-nus 

Lyc'-i-das 

Mag'-i-us 

Lye  -i-nus 

Mag-nen'-ti-us 

Lye  '-is 

Mag  -nes 

Ly-cis  -cus 

Mag'-nus 

Lye  -i-us 

Ma  '-go 

Lyc-o-a'-tis 

Ma'-gus 

Ly-coc'-to-nus 

Ma-har  -bal 

Ly-col  -e-on 

Ma  -i-a 

Lyc-o-me'-des 

Ma'-i-or 

Lye  -on 

Ma-jor-i-a'-nus 

Ly-co'-peus 

Mal'-a-con 

Lyc-o-phon'-tes 

Mal'-a-cus 

Lyc-o-phron 

Mal-a-las 

Lyc-o-phron  -i-des 

Mal'-as 

Ly-co  -reus 

Mai  -elms 

Ly-co'-ris 

Mal-o-a'-tes 

Ly-cor'-tas 

Mal-e-las 

Lye  -tus 

Mal'-e-us 

Ly-cur'-gus 

Mai  -i-a-des 

Lyc'-us 

Mal-le-o'-lus 

Ly  -de 

Mai  -li-us 

Ly-di'-a-dea 

Ma-ln-gi-nen'-sis 

Ly'-dus 

Ma  -lus 

Lyg  -da-mis 

Ma-mae'-a 

Lyg-da-mus 
Lyg-o-des'-ma 
Lyf-lua 

Mam-or-ci  '-nus 
Ma-mer  -cus 
Ma'-mers 

Lyn'-ceus 

Mam-er-ti'-nus 

Lyn'-cus 

Ma-mor'-tus 

Lyr-cus 

Ma-mil-i-a'-nus 

Ly-san'-der 

Ma-mil-i-us 

Ly-san'-dra 
Ly-sa'-ni-as 

Mam'-mas 
Mam  -mu-la 

Lys-a-nor'-i-das 

Mam-mu'-ri-ua 

Lys  -i-a-des 

Ma-mur'-ra 

Lys-i-a-nas'-sa 
Lys'-i-as 

Ma  -na 
Ma-neach'-mus 

Lys'-i-cles 
Ly-sic'-r  a-tes 

Ma-nas'-ses 
Man-as'-ta-bal 

Ly-sid'-i-ce 

Man'-«i-a 

Ly-sid'-i-cus 
Ly-sim'-a-cho 

Man-ci'-nus 
Man'-da-ne 

Ly-si-mach'-i-des 
Ly-sim'-a-chus 

Man-do'-ni-us 
Man-du-bra'-ti-us 

Ly-sip'-pe 

Man'-e-ros 

Ly-sip'-pus 

Lys  '-is 

Ma  -nes 
Man'-e-tho 

Ly-sis-trat'-i-des 

Man-ga'-nes 

Ly-sis'-tra-tus 

Ma'-ni-a 

Lys-i-zo'-na 

Ma-ni-a'-ces 

Ly  '  -so 

Ma'-ni-ae 

Ly'-son 

Ma  -nil  -i-us 

Ly'-sus 

Ma-nis'-a-rus 

Ly-te'-ri-us 

Ma'-ni-us 

Man  '-li-us 

Man  nus 

Mac  -ar 

Man  -ti-as 

Mac-a-retis 

Man  -tin-eu8 

Ma-car'-i-a 

Man-tith'-e-us 

Ma-car'-i-ua 

Man'-ti-us 

Ma-ca  -tus 

Man  '-to 

Mac-ca-bae'-i 

Man'-u-el 

Mac'-ci-us 

Mar'-a-thon 

Mac  -e-don 

Mar  -a-thus 

Mac-;e-don  -i-cus 

Mar-cel'-la 

Mac-e-do'-ni-us 

Mar-ceMi'-nu» 

Mac'-er 

Mar-cel'-lus 

Mac-er-i'-nus 

Mar'-ci-a 

Ma-chae'-reus 

Mar-ci-a'-na 

Ma-chan  -i-das 

Mar-ci-a'-nus 

Ma-cha'-on 

Mar-cil  -i-ua 

Mach'-a-res 

Mar'-ci-on 

Mach'-a-tas 

Mar'-ci-us 

Mach  -on 

Mar-co-man'-nus 

Ma-cis'-ti-us 

Mar'-cus 

Ma-cis'-tus 

Mar-do'-ni-us 

Mac-ri-a'-nus 

Mar-don'-tes 

Ma-crl  -nus 

Mar-gi  -tes 

Mac'-ris 

Ma-ri-a 

Mac'-ro 

Ma-ri-am'-ne 

Ma-cro'-bi-us 

Ma-ri-an-dy  -nus 

Mac-u-la 

Ma-ri-a'-nus 

Mad  -a-rus 

Ma-ri  -ca 

Mad  -a-tes 

Ma-rid-i-a'-nus 

Mad-y-as 

Ma-rin-i-a'-na 

Mee-an'-dri-us 

Ma-rl-nus 

Mae-an'-drus 

Mar'-i-on 

Mee-ce'-nas 

Mar  -i-,us 

Mae-ci-a'-nus 

Mar-ma-ri'-nua- 

M»-cil'-i-us 

Mar  -max 

M»  -ci-us 

Mar  -o 

Mro'  -li-us 

M  a  r-o-bod  '  -u-u  & 

Mee-mee'-tes 

Mar'-on 

Maa'-na-des 

Mar-pes'-sa 

M»-nal'-i-us 

Mars 

MflB'-na-lus 

Mar'-sus 

M»'-ni-us 

Mar'-sy-as 

Mae  '-non 

Mar'-tha 

Mae  '-on 

Mar'-ti-a 

Mre-on'-i-des 

Mar-ti-a'-lis 

Mae-on'-i-us 

Mar-ti-a-nua 
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Mar-ti  -na 

Mar-tin-i-a'-nus 

Mar-ti  -nus 

Mas'-ga-ba 

Mas-i-nis-sa 

Ma-sis'-ti-us 

Mas  -sa 

Mas'-sa-thes 

Mas-si  -ya 

Mas-su'-ri-us 

Mas-tan  -a-bal 

Mas  -tor 

Ma-ter-ni-a'-nus 

Ma-ter-nus 

Math'-o 

Ma-tid'-i-a 

Mat-i-e'-nus 

Ma-tin  -i-us 

Mat  -i-ua 

Ma  -tre-as 

Ma-trin'-i-us 

Ma'-tris 

Ma  -tron 

Mat-thai '-us 

Ma-tu  -rus 

Ma-tu'-ta 

Mau-ric-i-a'-nus 

Mau-ric'-i-us 

Mau  -ri-cus 

Mau'-ro-pus 

Mau-so'-lus 

Ma'-vors 

Ma-yor -ti-us 

Max-en'-ti-us 

Max-im-i-a'-nus 

Max-i-mil'-la 

Max-i-mi'-nus 

Max;i-mus 

Ma-za  -ces 

Ma-zae-us 

Maz'-a-res 

Me'-cha-neus 

Me-coph'-a-nes 

Me-cis  -teus 

Me'-con 

Me-de-a 

Me'-de-on 

Me-des-i-cas'-te 

Med-i-tri'-na 

Me'-di-us 

Med'-o-cus 

Med-on 

Me'-don 

Me-doe'-a-des 

Me-dul-li'-nus 

Me  -dus 

Me-du'-sa 

Meg-a-ba'-tes 

Meg-a-ba  -zus 

Meg-a-ber'-nes 

Meg-a-boc  -chus 

Meg-a-by  :zus 

Meg-a-clei  '-des 

Meg'-a-cles 

Me-gae'-ra 

Me-gal  -e-as 

Meg-a-los'-tra-ta 

Meg-a-me  -de 

Meg-a-nei'-ra 

Meg-a-pen  -thes 

Meg'-a-ra 

Meg'-a-reus 

Meg'-a-rus 

Me-gas  -the-nes 

Me-gel  -lus 

Meg^es 

Me-gil  -lus 

Me-gis'-ti-as 

Me-gis'-to 

Me-gis'-to-nus 

Me-ner-da'-tes 

Me'-di-as 

Mei-lan'-iK>n 

Mei-lich  -i-us 

Mel -a 

Me-l»  -neus 

Me-lee'-nis 

Me-lam'-po-des 

Me-lam  -pus 

Me-lan-ae'-gis 

Me-J  an -co-mas 

Mel'-a-neus 

Mel-an-ip'-pi-des 

Mol-an-ip  -pus 

Mel-an-o'-pus 

Mc-lan'-thi-us 

Me-lan'-tho 

Me-lan'-thus 

Mel -as 

Mel'-e-a-ger 

Mel'-es 

Mel-e-sag'-o-ras 

Mel-e-sip'-pus 

Mel'-e-te 

Me-let'-i-us 

Me-le'-tus 

Mel-i-a 

Mel  -i-a-des 

Mel-i-boe-a 


Mel-i-boe  -us 

Mel-i-cer'-tes 

Mol-i-nw'-a 

Mel  -i-ne 

Me-lin-no 

Mel-i-san'-der 

Me-lis'-sa 

Me-lis'-seus 

Me-Hs'-sus 

Mel-i-te 

Mel-i-teus 

Mel-i-to 

Mel-i-to  -dps 

Mel-la 

Mel-H-us 

Mel-lo-bau  -des 

Mel-lo  -na 

Me-lob'-i-us 

Me-lob'-o-sis 

Me-lob-o-te 

Me-lo'-des 

Mel-pom -e-ne 

Mel-pom'-e-nus 

Me '-lus 

Mem'-mi-a 

Mem  -mi-us 

Mem'-non 

Mem '-phis 

Me-neech  -tnus 

Me-nal'HM-das 

'Men-a-lip  -pus 

Me-naa'-der 

Me'-nas 

Men'-des 

Me  -ne 

Men-e-clei  '-das 

Men'-e-cles 

Me-nec  -ra-tes 

Men-e-d»'-us 

Me-ned  -a-tus 

Men-e-de  -mus 

Men-e-la  -us 

Me-nem'-a-chus 

Men'-e-phron 

Me  -nes 

Men'-es 

Men-es-sech'-mus 

Me-nes'-thes 

Me-nes  -theus 

Me-nes'-thi-us 

Me-nes  -tra-tus 

Me-nex'-e-nus 

Men'-i-das 

Me-nip'-pe 

Me-nip  -pus 

Me-noch'-a-res 

Men-o-do'-ms 

Me-nod  -o-tua 

Me-noe'-ceus 

Me-noe'-tas 

Me-noe'-tes 

Me-uce  -ti-us 

Me-nog'-en-es 

Men '-on 

Men-o-phan'-tus 

Men  -sor 

Men'-tes 

Men  -to 

Men '-tor 

Kle-nyr-lus 

Me-phi  -tis 

Mer-ca'-tor 

Mer-cu'-ri-us 

Me-ren  -da 

Mer  -gus 

Mer'-i-cus 

Me  -ri-o-nes 

Mer  -mer-us 

Merm'-na-dw 

Mor-o-bau  -des 

Mer  -o-pe 

Mer'-ops 

Mer  -u-la 

Mer-u-li  -nus 

Me-ryl  -lus 

Mes'-a-teus 

Mes-cin  -i-us 

Mes-o-me'-des 

Mes-sa-li'-na 

Mes-sa-ll'-nus 

Mos-sal  -la 

Mes  -sa-peus 

Mes'-s_a-pu3 

^Ies-se  -ne 

Mes'-si-us 

Mes'-tor 

Mes  -tra 

Me-ta 

Met'-a-bus 

Met-a-clei  -des 

Me-tag'-e-nes 

Me-ta-nei  -ra 

Met-a-phras'-tes 

Met  -a-pus 

Me-tel-la 

Me-tel-lus 

Me-thar  -me 

Me'-thi-on 

Me-thod  -i-us 


Moth  '-on 

Moi-rag'-e-tes 

Me-thym'-na 

Mol-ee 

Meth-ym-nee  '-us 

Mol'-i-on 

Me-ti-a-du  -sa 

Mol'-i-o-nes 

Me-til  -i-us 

Mol-lic'-u-lus 

Me'-ti-o-che 

Mol'-on 

Me'-ti-o-chua 

Mo-lor  -chus 

Me  -ti-on 

Mo-los'-sus 

Me'-tis 

Mol-pad'-i-a 

Me  '-ti-us 

Mol-pag'-o-ras 

Me-to-chi'-ta 

Mol-pis 

Met  -on 

Mo  '-lus 

Met  -o-pe 

Mo  -mus 

Met'-o-pus 

Mo-nse'-sea 

Me-trob'-i-us 

Mo-ne'-ta 

Me'-tro-cles 

Mon  -i-ma 

Me-tro-do'-rus 

Mon  -i-mus 

Me-troph'-a-nes 

Mon  '-i-us 

Met'-ti-us 

Mon-o-ba'-zus 

Me-zen'-  ti-us 

Mo-noe  -cus 

Mic'  -ci-a  -des 

Mon-ta'-uua 

Mic'-ci-on 

Mo-nu'-ni-tia 

Mi-cha'-el 

Mon  -y-chu3 

Mi'-ci-on 

Mop'-sus 

Mi-cip'-sa 

Mor'-cus 

Mic  '-on 

Mor  -i-us 

Mic-ti-o 

Mor'-mo 

Mi  -cy  -thus 

Mor-mol'-y-ce 

Mid'-as 

Mor'-pheus 

Mid-e-a'-tia 

Mor'-pho 

Mi-dei'-a 

Mor'-si-mus 

Mi  -di-as 

Mor'-y-chus 

Mi-go-ni'-tis 
Mi-le-tus 

Mor'-zes 

Mos-cham'-par 

Mi'-li-chus> 

Mos'-chi-on 

Mil-o 

Mos-cho-pu  '-lus 

Mi-lo'-ni-a 

Mos  -chus 

Mil'-tas 

Mos'-tis 

Mil-ti'-a-des 

Mo-tho'-no 

Mi-mal'-lon 

Mu  -ci-a 

Mim'-as 

Mu-ci-a'-nus 

Mim-ner'-mus 

Mu-gil-la  -nus 

Min'-dar-us 

Mul'-ci-ber 

M  in  -di-us 

Mu-li-us 

Mi-ner'-va 

Mum'-mi-a 

Mi-ner-vi  -na 

Mum  '-mi-us 

Mi-nid'-i-ua 

Mu-na  -ti-us 

Min  -i-o 

Mu-nych  -i-a 

Min  '-i-us 

Mur  -ci-a 

Mi  '-nos 

Mur  -cus 

Mi-no-tau'-rus 

Mu-re  -na 

Min-ta  -nor 
Min'-tha 

Mur-ra'-nus 
Mur-rhe  -di-us 

Mi-nu  -ci-a 

Mu'-sa 

Mi-nu-ci-a'-nus 

Mu'-see 

Mi-nu  '-ci-us 

Mu-see'-us 
Mus'-ca 

Min  -y-as 

Mu-si-ca'-nus 

Mi'-sa 

Mu-so-n  i-a  '-nus 

Mi-sag'-e-nes 
Mi-se  -nus 
Mi-sith'-eus 
Mi-thsB  -cus 
Mith'-ras 

Mu-so  '-ni-us 
Mus-tel-la 
Mus'  -ti-us 
Mu-ti-a'-nus 
Mu  -til-us 

Mi-thre-nes 
Mith-ri-da'-tes 

Mu'-ti-ues 
Mu  -ti-us 

Mith-ri-da'-tis 
Mi-thri  -nes 

Mu'-to 
Mu-tu'-nua 

Mith-ro-bar-za'-nes 
Mit-ro-ba  -tes 
Mix-o-par'-the-uos 
Mna-sal'-cas 
Mna  -se-as 
Mnas'-i-cles 

My-ag'-rus 
My-ca-le  -si-des 
My-ca-les'-si-a 
My-ce'-ne 
My-cer-i  -uus 
Myg'-don 

Mna-sil  '-o-chus 
Mna-si'-nus 
Mna-sip'-pus 
Mna-sith  -eus 

My-i'-a 

My-i-ag-rus 
Myl-lus 
My-nis  -cus 

Mnas-i-ti'-mus 
Mna  '-son 

Myn'-ni-o 
My-rep'-sus 

Mnc-mar-chus 

My-ri-na 

Mne  -me 

My-ri-nus 

Mne  -mon 
Mnc-mos'-y-ne 
Mne-saech  -mus 
Mne-sar-chus 

My  -ris 
Myr-me'-ci-des 
Myr'-mex 
Myr'-mi-dou 

Mne'-si-cles 

My  -ro 

Mne-sil  -o-chus 
Mne-sim  -a-che 
Mne'-yim'-a-chus 
Mne-siph  -i-lus 
Mne-sip-tol'-e-mus 
Mne-sis  -tra-tus 
Mne-sith'-ous 

My  -ron 
My-ro-ni  fi'-nus 
My-ro  -ni-des 
Myr-rha 
Myr'-si-lus 
Myr'-sus 
Myr  -ti-lus 

Mne-si-ti'-mus 

Myr  -tis 

Mues'-ter 
Mnes'-thcufa 
Mo-ag'-e-tcs 
Mo  -chus 

Myr  -to 
Myr-to-es'-sa 
Myr  -ton 
Mys-cel  -lus 

Mo-cil'-la 

My  -si  -a 

Mod-e-ra'-t«9 

My  '-son 

Mod-es-tl'-nus 

My-ti-3e'-iie 

Mo-dee'-tus 

Mod  '-i-us 

Moa-rag  -e-nea 

Ka-bar-za'-nes 

Moe'-ris 

Nab-dal-sa 

Mos'-ro 

Na'-bis 

Mo3'-rc-cles 

Nab-o-uas'-sar 

Moi  -ra 

Kac'-ca 

N»'-ni-a 

Nte'-vi-a 

N«e  -vi-us 

Na-mu'-sa 

Nan'-ni-i 

Nan'-no 

Nar-cte'-us 

Nar-cis  -sus 

Nar'-ses 

Nas'-a-mon 

Nas  -ci-o 

Na-sen'-ni-us 

Na-si  -ca 

Na-sid-i-e'-nus 

Na-sid  -i-us 

Na'-so 

Na-ta'-lis 

Nat-ta 

Nau-bol'-i-des 

Nau'-bo-lus 

Nau-clei'-des 

Nau'-cra-tes 

Nau-cy  -des 

Nau-mach'-i-us 

Nau'-pli-ns 

Nau-sic'-a-a 

Nau-sic'-ra-tes 

Nau-sim'-e-don 

Nau-sin'-o-ug 

Nau-siph'-a-nes 

Nan-sith'-o-us 

Nau'-tes 

Na'-vi-us 

Nax-ns 

Ne-«e'-ra 

Ne-al-ces 

Ne-an'-thes 

Ne-ar'-chus 

Ne-broph  '-o-nus 

Neb'-rus 

Nec'-o 

Nec-tan'-a-bis 

Nec-tar'-i-us 

Ned -a 

Ne-du  -sia 

Ne-is 

Ne-lei'-des 

Ne  -leus 

Nem'-e-a 

Ne-mei -us 

Ne-mer'-tes 

Ne-mes-i-a'-nus 

Nem'-e-sis 

Ne-mes'-i-us 

Ne-oc'-les 

Ne-o-la'-us 

Ne'-on 

Ne'-o-phron 

Ne-oph'-y-tns 

N  e-op-tol  '-e-mus 

Neph'-e-le 

Nep'-os 

Ne-po-ti-a'-nus 

Nep-tu-ni'-ne 

Nep-tu'-nus 

Ne-rat-i-ua 

Ne'-re-is 

Ne-rei  -us 

Ne'-reus 

Ne'-ri-tus 

Ner'-i-us 

Ner'-o 

Ner-u-li'-nus 

Ner'-va 

Ne-sai'-a 

Ne-si-o'-tes 

Ne'-so 

Nes'-sus 

Nes '-tor 

Nes-tor'-i-des 

Nos-tor'-i-us 

Ni-cae'-a 

Ni-c«e-ar'-chus 

Ni-cee'-as 

Ni-cee'-nc-tus 

Ni-cag  -o-ras 

Ni-can  -der 

Ni-ca'-nor 

Ni-car-cliu3 

Ni-car'-e-to 

Ni-ca  -tor 

Ni-ce 

Ni-co  -plio-rus 

Ni-ce  -ra-tus 

Ni'-re-ros 

Nice  -tas 

Nl  -ci-as 

Ni-cip'-pe 

Ni-cip'-pus 

Ni'-co 

Ni-co-bu'-la 

Ni-co-bu  -Ins 

Ni-coch  -a-res 

Ni'-coc-les 

Ni-coc'-ra-tes 

Ni-coc'-je-on 

Ni-co-da'-mus 

Ni-co-de'-mus 

Ni-co-do'-rus 


Ni-co-la'-us 

Ni-col  -o-chns 

Ni-co-mach'-i-des 

Ni-com'-a-chu? 

Ni-co-me'-dcft 

Ni'-con 

Ni-coph'-a-ne^ 

Ni'-co-phon 

Ni-cos'-the-nes 

Ni-cos'-tra-te 

Ni-cos'-tra-tus 

Nig'-er 

Ni-gid'-i-us 

Ni-grin-i-a'-nus 

Ni-gn  -nus 

Ni'-leus 

Ni-lox'-o-nus 

Ni  -lue; 

N  in -n  i-us 

Ni'-nus 

Nin'-y-as 

Ni'-o-be 

Ni-pha'-tes 

Ni'-reus 

NI'-nu 

Ni-to'-cris 

No-bil'-i-or 

Noc  -tu-a 

No-do'-tus 

No-men-ta'-nus 

Nom'-i-a 

Norn '-i-us 

Nom'-os 

No'-na-cris 

No-ni-a'-nua 

No'-ni-us 

Non'-no-sus 

Non'-nus 

No'-rax 

Nor-ba'-nua 

Nor  -ti-a 

Nos'-sis 

Nos'-tia 

Nos'-ti-mus 

No-thip'-pus 

No-va-ti-a  -nus 

No-va'-tus 

No-vel-li-us 

No-vel'-lus 

No-ven  -si-lea 

Nov  -i-us 

Nox 

Nu'-ci-us 

Nu'-m_a 

Nu-me  -ni-us 

Nu-mer  -i-a 

Nu-mer-i-a'-nu« 

Nn-mer-i-us 

Nu-mes'-ti-ns 

Nu-mi  -ci-us 

Nu'-mi-da 

Nu-mid'-i-cus 

Nu-mid'-i-us 

Nu-mis-i-a  -nus 

Nu-mis  -i-us 

Num'-i-tor 

Nu-mi-tp'-ri-us 

Num '-mi-us 

Nu-mo -ni-us 

Nyc-te'-is 

Nyc'-teus 

Nyc-tim  -e-ne 

Nym-pliid-i-a'-naa 

Nym-phid'-I-us 

Nym'-phis 

Nym  -phi-us 

Nym-pho-do'-rus 

Nym-phod -o-tus 

Nyp'-si-us 

Ny'-sa 

Ny-ste'-us 

Ny-si'-a-des 

Ny'-sus 


O-ar'-sea 

O-ax'-ea 

Ob-la-chu3 

Ob'-o^das 

Ob'-ri-mus 

Ob'-se-qnens 

Ob-sid'-i-us 

Ob  -si-us 

Ob-ul-tro -ni-us 

O-ca-lei'-a 

Oc'-ci-a 

O-co-an  r-i-des 

O-ce  -a-nus 

O-cel'-la 

O-cel-la'-taj 

O-cel-li  -na 

O-cel'-lus 

Och'-i-mus 

Och  '-us 

Oc'-nus 

Oc'-re-a 

O-cri'-si-a 

Oc-ta'-yi-a 

Oc-ta-vi-a  -nus 
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Oc-ta'-vi-us 

Op-ta'-tus 

Oc-to-re'-nus 

O-ra-ta 

O-cyd  -ro-mus 

Or-bi-a'-na 

O-cyp'-e-te 

Or-bic'-i-us 

O-cyr-ho-e 

Or-bil-i-us 

Od-e-na'-thus 

Or'-bi-us 

O-di'-tes 

Or-bo'-na 

Od-i-ns 

Or'-chi-us 

O-do-a'-cer 

Or-chiv'-i-us 

O-dys'-seus 

Or-chom'-e-nus 

CE-ag  -rus 

Or-'civ'-i-us 

CE'-ax 

Or-doY  -i-ccs 

CE-ba-lus 

O-ro  -a-des 

CE'-ba-res 

O-rS-as 

(E-bo-tas 

O-rei-thy-ia 

CE-cu-men'-i-us 

O-res'-tes 

CE'-di-pus 

O-res  -theus 

CE-nan'-tho 

O-res-til'-la 

CE  -neus 
CE'-ni-as 

Or-get-o-rix 
Or-i-ba  '-si-us 

CE  -noe 

O-rig'-e-nes 

CF-nom-ar'-chus 

O-ri'-on 

CE-nom'-a-us 

Or'-me-nus 

CE-no'-ne 

Or'-nous 

CE-nop'-i-des 
CE-nop'-i-on 

Or-no-do-pan'-tes 
Or-ny'-ti-on 

CE-not'-ro-pcB 

Or-ny-tus 

CE-no-trus 

O-ro-des 

CE-o-ba'-zua 

O-rcB-ban'-ti-us 

(E  -o-clus 

O-roa'-ses 

CE-ol  -y-cus 

O-roe'-tes 

CE-6'-nus 

Or'-o-lus 

(E-sal-ces 

O-rom'-e-don 

CE-tol'-i-nus 

O-ron'-tes 

CE-tos'-y-rus 

O-ron'-ti-us 

CE'-ty-lus 

O-ron-to-ba'-tes 

O-fel-la 

Or-o-pher'-nes 

O-fel-lus 

O-ro'-si-us 

O-fi'-li-us 

Or'-pheus 

O-go'-a 

Or-phid'-i-us 

O-gul'-ni-ua 

Or-phi-tus 

O-gy'-ges 

Or-sab'-a-ris 

O-gy'-gus 
O-S'-cles 

Or-sil'-o-chus 
Or'-ta-lus 

O-!'-lens 

Or-thag'-o-ras 

Ol'-bi-a-dea 

Or-thi-a 

0-len 

Or-ti-ag'-on 

O-l  en  -ni-us 
O'-len-us 

Or-tyg-i-a 
Orx  -i-nes 

Ol'-li-us 

O-si'-ris 

Ol-opher'-nes 

O'-si-us 

Ol'  -o-rus 

Os'-ro-es 

Ol  '  -th  a-cus 

Os  -sa 

O-lyb'-ri-us 

Os-sip'-a-ga 

O-lym  -ni-us 
O-lym  '-pi-a  -cus 
O-lym'-pi-as 

Os-  to  '-ri-us 
O-ta-cil'-i-a 
O-ta-cil'-i-us 

O-lym  '-pi-cus 

O-ta  -nes 

O-Jym-pi-o-do'-rus 
O-lym'-pi-on 
O-lym-pi-os'-the-nes 
O-lym'-pi-us 
O-lym  '-pus 
O-lyn'-thi-ns 

Oth  -o 
O-tho-ni-a'-nus 
Oth-ry'-a-des 
Oth-ry  -ueus 
O-tre  -ra 
Ot-reus 

O-lyn  -thus 

0-tus 

O-ma  -di-us 

O'-tys 

O'-mi-as 

O'-vi-a 

Om  '-bri-mus 

O-vid-i-us 

Om  -bri-us 

O-vi  -ni-us 

Om'-pha-le 

O'-vi-us 

Om-phal-i-on 

Ox  -a-thres 

O-nas'-thus 

Ox-y-ar'-tes 

O-nas-i-mo'-des 

Ox-yd  -a-tes 

O-nas'-i-mu3 

Ox'-y-lus 

On  -a-sus 

Ox-yn'-tas 

O-na'-tas 

Ox-yth  -o-mis 

On  -ca 

On-cBB'-ns 

On-ches'-tus 

Pa-cii'-ri-us 

On  -cus 

Pa-ca-ti-a'-nus 

O-ne'-sas 
On-e-sic'-ri-tus 
O-ne'-si-lus 

Pa-ca  -tu-la 
Pa-ca'-tns 
Pac-ci-a  -nus 

O-nes'-i-mus 
O-nes  -tes 

Pac  -ci-us 
Pa-cen'-sis 

O-ne  -tor 
O-nom'-a-cles 
On-o-mac'-ri-tus 
On-o-mar'-chus 
On-o-mas  -tus 

Pach  -es 
Pa-cho'-mi-us 
Pa-chym'-e-res 
Pac-i-a  -nus 

On-o-san'-der 

Pa-cil  -i-us 

O-phel'-i-on 
O-phel  -i-us 
O-phel'-las 
O-phel'-tes      . 
Oph'-i-on 
O-pil  -i-us 

Pa-co-ni-a'-nus 
Pa-co'-ni-us 
Pac  -o-rus 
Pac'-ti-us 
Pac  -ty-as 
Pa-cul-la 

O-pi  -mi-a 

Pa-cu  -vi-i 

O-pi  -mi-us 

Pa-cu  -vi-us 

Op'-i-ter 

Paa'-an 

Op-i-ter  -ni-us 

Pse-a'-ni-us 

Op'-la-cus 

Pa3  -on 

Op  '-pi-a 

Pee-o'-ni-a 

Op-pi-an'-i-cus 

Pee-6  -ni-us 

Op-pi-a'-nus 

Paa-ris  -a-des 

Op-pid'-i-us 

Pae-ti'-nus 

Op  '-pi-us 

Pss-tus 

Oo'-si-ns 

Pag-a-ss3  -us 

Pa-gon  -das 

Pal-ee-ol'-o-gus 

Pa-lee'-mon 

Pa-l«e  '-pha-tns 

Pa-lses-ti'-nus 

Pal'-a-mas 

Pal-a-me'-dos 

Pal-a-ti'-nus 

Pal-cs 

Pal-fu'-ri-us 

Pal-i-ca'-nus 

Pal  -i-cus 

Pal-la-das 

Pal-lad  -i-us 

Pal-Ian -ti-a 

Pal-lan'-ti-aa 

Pal-las 

Pal-le'-no 

Pal-16-nis 

Pal -lor 

Pal'-ma 

Pam  -me-nes 

Pam'-phil-a 

Pam-phil-i-das 

Pam'-phi-lus 

Pam'-phos 

Pam  -phy-lu» 

Pam-prep'-i-us 

Pan 

Pan-a-ce'-a 

Pan-a-chee'-a 

Pa-nee'-nus 

Pa-nae'-ti-us 

Pa-noe'-to-lus 

Pa-nse'-us 

Pan  -a-res 

Pa-nar'-e-tus 

Pan'-cra-tes 

Pan  -cra-tis 

Pan-crat'-i-ns 

Pau'-da 

Pan-dar'-e-os 

Pan'-d_a-rus 

Pau-de  -mos 

Pan-di'-on 

Pan-di-on'-i-dse 

Pan-do'-ra 

Pan-do'-rus 

Pan  -dro-sos 

Pan'-dus_ 

Pan-hel-le'-ni-us 

Pan'-i-des 

Pan-o-do'-rus 

Pan-om-phee'-us 

Pan'-o-po 

Pan  -o-peus 

Pa-no'-pi-on 

Pa-nop  -tes 

Pan'-sa 

Pan'-ta-cles 

Pan-t«D'-nU3 

Pan-tal'-e-on 

Pan-tau'-chus 

Pau-tel  -e-us 

Pan-thei'-a 

Pan-tlioe  -dus 

Pau'-tho-us 

Pan  -ti-as 

Pan-tu-le  -i-us 

Pan-ur'-gas 

Pa-ny  -a-sia 

Pa-pw'-us 

Paph-i-a 

Papli'-ud 

Pa'-pi-a 

Pa  -pi-as 

Pa-pin-i-a'-nus 

Pa-pin  -i-us 

Pa-pi '-ri-us 

Pa"-pi-us 

Pap  -pus 

Pa'-pus 

Pap'-y-lus 

Pa  -ra 

Par  -a-lus 

Par  -CIB 

Parr-<lus 

Pa-re^-go-ros 

Pa-rei'-a 

Par  -is 

Pa-ris'-a-des 

Par-mcu'-i-<lcs 

Par-mcn'-i-ou 

Par-meu-is  -cus 

Par'-rne-non 

Par-men '-sis 

Par  -mys 

Par-nas'-sus 

Par-ne'-thi-us 

Par-nop'-i-us 

Pa-ro'-reus 

Par-rha'-si-us 

Par-tha-mas'-ir-is 

Par-tha-mas'-pa-tes 

Par-then'-i-a 

Par-then-i-a'-nus 

Par'-the-nis 

Par-then'-i-us 

Par-then-o-pee'-us 


Par-then '-o-po 

Par'-then-os 

Pn-rys  -a-tis 

Pas-cha-si'-nus 

Pa'-se-as 

Pa'-si-as 

Pa-si-comp'-sa 

Pa-sic  -ra-tes 

Pas'-i-das 

Pas-i-me  -lus 

Pa-sin  -i-cus 

Pa  -si-on 

Pa-siph  -a-o 

Pa-siph'-i-lus 

Pa-sip'-pi-das 

Pa-sit  -e-les 

Pa-sith'-e-a 

Pas-si-e  -uus 

Pas'-tor 

Pa-tse-ci 

Pa-t«e'-cus 

Pat'-a-reus 

Pa-tel'-la 

Pa-ter'-cu-lus 

Pa-ter-nus 

Pa-tis'-cus 

Pat-i-zei'-thes 

Pa-tri  -ci-us 

Pa-trob'-i-us 

Pa-troc  -les 

Pa-troc'-lus 

Pa-troph'-i-lus 

Pa-tro'-us 

Pa-tul'-ci-ua 

Pat'-zo 

Pau'-la 

Pau-li-a'-nus 

Pau-li'-na 

Pau-li'-nus 

Pau'-lu-lus 

Pau'-lus 

Pau-san'-i-as 

Pau'-si-as 

Pau-si'-ras 

Pau-sis'-tra-tus 

Pau'-son 

Pax 

Pax-se'-a 

Pax'-a-mus 

Pa-zal-las 

Pe-da'-ni-us 

Pe-dar'-i-tas 

Pe-da'-ri-us 

Ped-i-a'-nus 

Ped -i-as 

Ped-i-as'-i-mus 

Ped'-i-us 

Ped  -o 

Pe-du-cee-a'-nus 

Pe-du'-c«e-us 

Pe  -ga-sus 

Pei-rse'-us 

Pei-ran  -thus 

Pei'-ra-sus 

Pei-re  -no 

Pei-rith'-o-us 

Pei'-ro-os 

Pei-san'-der 

Pei-se'-nor 

Pei  -si-as 

Pei-sid  -i-co 

Pei-sis-trat  -i-dce 

Pei-sis'-tra-tus 

Pei'-son 

Pei-thag'-o-ras 

Pei  -tho 

Pei  -thon 

Po-lag-i-us 

Pel'-a-gon 

Pel-a-gon  -i-us 

Pe-lar-ge 

Pe-las'-ga 

Pe-las'-sii.s 

Pe-lci'-deH 

Pel-e-thrO'-ni-ue 

Pe  -leus 

Pel'-i-a-fles 

Pel'-i-as 

Pe-lie  -nu.s 

Pel  -Ion 

Pol-10'-ni-a 

Pol-o-pe-i'-a 

Pe-lop'-i-das 

Pol '-ops 

Per -or 

Po-na'-tcs 

Pe-ne'-i-us 

Pe-nel'-e-os 

Pe-nel'-o_-po 

Pen-e-tra  -lis 

Pen  -nus 

Pen-tad  -i-us 

Pen-thes-i-lei'-a 

Pen '-theus 

Pen'-thi-lus 

Pon'-u-la 

Pep-a-gom  '-o-nus 

Peph-re'-do 

Pe-pro'-me-ne 


Pe'-ra 
Po-raV-thus 
Per-cen '-ni-us 
Per-tlic'-cas 
Per'-dix 
Per-e-gri'-nus 
Pe-ren'-nis 
Per'-e-us 
Per'-ga-mos 
Per'-ga-inus 
Per-i-an'-der 
Per-i-bce  -a 
Per-i-clei  -tus 
Pcr-i-cles 
Per-i-clym'-e-nus 
Pe-ric'-ly-tus 
Per-ic-ti'-o-no 
Per-i-e'-res 
Pe-rig'-e-nes 
Per-i-la  -us 
Pe-ril'-lus 
Per-i-me  -de 
Per-i-me'-des 
Per-i-me '-le 
Per'-i-phas 
Per-i-phe'-tes 
Pe'-ro 
Pe-rol-la 
Per-pen'-na 
Per-per'-na 
Per-pet'-u-us 
Per-see  -us 
Per'-se 
Per-se'-i-des 
Per-seph'-o-ne 
Per'-ses 
Per'-seus 
Per'-si-cus 
Per'-si-us 
Per'-sp 
Per'-ti-nax 
Pos-cen'-ni-ns 
Pes-si-nun'-tia 
Pet  -e-os 
Pot'-i-cus 
Pe-til-li-us 
Pe-ti'-nes 
Pet-o-si'-ris 
Pe-trae'-a 
Pe-trsB'-us 
Pe-tre'-i-us 
Pet'-ri-chns 
Pe-tri-cor'-di-us 
Pe'-tro 
Pe'-tron 
Pe-tro'-nas 
Pe-tro'-ni-a 
Pe-tro-ni-a'-uus 
Pe-tro'-ni-us 
Pe-tro-sid  -i-us 
Pe'-trus 
Peu-ces'-tas 
Pou-cet'-i-us 
Phac  -ra-ses 
Phee  -ax 
Phse'-di-ma 
Phie'-di-mus 
PliBB'-don 
Phao'-dra 
Phse  -clri-as 
Phte'-drus 
Pliee'-i-nus 
Phae'-mon 
Phce-nar'-e-to 
Pdro'-ue-as 
PhiB-nip  -pus 
Ph*n'-na 
Pheen  -nus 
Phaui'-ops 
Pliws'-tus 
Plia  -e-thon 
Pha-e-thon  -ti-as 
Pha-o-thu'-sa 
Plia-gi'-ta 
Pha-lae'-cus 
Plial  -a-crus 
Plia-lan'-thus 
Plial'-a-ris 
Plial'-ces 
Plial  -e-as 
Pha-le  -reu3 
Pha-le'-ri-on 
Plia-le'-rus 
Plia-li  -nus 
Pha'-me-as 
Phan'-es 
Phau'-i-as 
'Phan'-o-cles 
Pha-noc'-ri-tus 
Phan-o-de'-mns 
Pha-uod'-i-cus 
Pha-nom  '-a-chus 
Pha-nos'-the-nes 
Phan'-o-teus 
Pha-noth'-e-a 
Phan-tas  -i-a 
Phan'-ton 
Pha'-on 
Pha-rac  -i-das 


Pha-ras'-man-e.- 

Pha'-rax 

Pha  -ris 

Phar-ma-cei'-a 

Phar-mac'-i-des 

Phar-na-ba'-zus 

Phar-na-ces 

Phar-na-pa'-tes 

Phar-nas'-pes 

Phar-nu  -chus 

Phar'-us 

Phar-y-gse'-a 

Pha  -sis 

Pha-yl-lus 

Phe-ci-a'-nus 

Phe^-geus 

Phei  -di-as 

Phei-dip -pi-des 

Phei-dip  -pus 

Phei'-don 

Phe  -mi  us 

Phe-mon'-o-o 

Phen'-e-us 

Phe-rse-a 

Phe-rau'-las 

Pher  -e-clus 

Phe-rec  -ra-tes 

Pher-e-cy'-des 

Phe-ren  -i-cus 

Pher'-es 

Phe-re  -ti-as 

Pher-c-ti  -ma 

Phe-re'-tus 

Pher'-on 

Phe-ru'-sa 

Phi -a-lus 

Phi-gal  -i-a 

Phig'-a-lus 

Phil-a 

Phil-a-del'-phua 

Phi-lro'-ni 

Phi-lffi-nis 

Phi-l»'-u8 

Phil'-a-ger 

Phil-ag -ri-us 

Phil-am '-mon 

Phi-lar  -e-tus 

Phil-ar-gyr'-i-us 

Phil'-e 

Phil'-e-as 

Phi-le'-me-nus 

Phi-le'-mon 

Phi-le  -si-as 

Phi-le'-sius 

Phil-e-tae'-rus 

Phi-le'-tas 

Phi-le  -tes 

Phi-leu  '-me-nos 

Phil -eus 

Phil  -i-a -das 

Phil  -i-das 

Phi-lin'-na 

Phi-h'-nus 

Phi-lip  -pi-cus 

Phi-lip  -pi-des 

Phi-lip'-pus 

Phi-lis'-cus 

Phi-Jis  -ti-oii 

Phi-lis  -tis 

Plii-lis-tus 

Phil-la -ti-us 

Phil-lis 

Phil-ly-ra 

Phil-o 

Plii-loch'-a-res 

Phil-o-char  '-i-dag 

Phi-loch '-o-rus 

Phil'-o-clos 

Phi-loc  -ra-tes 

Phi-loc-te'-tes 

Phil-o-da-mei'-a 

Phil-o-da  -mus 

Phil-o-de'-mus 

Phi-lod  -i-ce 

Phi-lod  -o-tus 

Phi-lo?'-tius 

Phi-10R';e-nos 

Phil-o-la  -us 

Phi-lom'-a-chus 

Phil-o-ma'-ter 

Phil-o-mo'-la 

Phil-o-me-lei'-des 

Phil-o-me'^lus 

Phil-om-nes'-tus 

Phil-o-mu'-sus 

Ph  il  -on 

Phi-lon'-i-cus 

Phi-ion'-i-des 

Phi-lon'-o-e 

Phi-lon'-o-me 

Phi-lon'-o-mus 

Phi-lop'-a-tor 

Phil'-o-phron 

Phil-0-poe  -men 

Phi-lop'-o-nus 

Phil-o-steph  -a-nus 

Phil-o-stor -gi-us 

Phi-los'-tra-tus 

Phi-16-ta 
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Phi-16-tas 

Phi-luth'-eus 

Phil -o-U  -mus 

Phi-lox';e-nus 

Phil-o-zo'-e 

Phil'-ti-as 

Phi-lu  -me-nus 

Phi-lns'-ci-us 

Phi-lyl -li-us 

Phil'-y-ra 

Phi-neus 

Phin'-ti-as 

Phleg'-on 

Phleg-y-as 

Phle'-on 

PhH'-as 

Phob'-us 

Pho'-cas 

Pho'-ci-on 

Ph6'-CaS 

Pho-cyl-i-des 

Phoa-ba'-di-us 

PhoB'-be 

Phoa'-bi-das 

Phce'-bns 

Phoe-nic'-i-des 

Phce'-mx 

Phol' -us 

Phor  -has 

Phor-be'-nus 

Phor'-ci-des 

Phor'-cus 

Phor-cyn'-i-des 

Phor'-mi-on 

Phor  -mis 

Pho-ro'-neus 

Pho-ro'-nis 

Phos':pho-rus 

Pho-tf-nus 

Pho'-ti-us 

Phox'-i-das 

Phra-at'-a-ces 

Phra-a'-tes 

Phrad-mon 

Phran'-za 

Phra-or  -tea 

Phra-sa-or  -tea 

Phras'-i-us 

Phrat-a-gu'-ne 

Phrat-a-pher'-nes 

Phrix'-us 

Phron'-tis 

Phron'-ton 

Phryg-i-a 

Phry-gil'-lus 

Phry'-lus 

Phry-ne 

Phry'-nich-us 

Phry-nis'-cus 

Phryn  -nis 

Phry'-non 

Phry  -nus 

Phthi'-a 

Phthl'-ns 

Phur'-nes 

Phur-nu'-tus 

Phyl'-a-cus 

Phy-lar'-chus 

Phy  -las 

Phy'-les 

Phy '-lens 

Phyl'-i-das 

Phyl-li-das 

Phyl-lis 

Phyl-lod'-o-ce 

Phy-rom'-a-chus 

Phys-a-dei'-a 

Phys'-si-as 

Phyf-a-lus 

Phyf-on 

Phyx'-i-us 

Pic -tor 

Pi-cum'-nus 

Pi  -cus 

Pi'-er-i-des 

Pi'-er-us 

Pi-et-as 

Pil'-i-a 

Pil-i-ns 

Pi-lum  -nua 

Pim-ple  -is 

Pi-na'-ri-a 

Pi-na'-ri-us 

Pin'-dar-us 

Pin'-na 

Pin-nes 

Pin'-ni-ua  « 

Pin-thi-a 

Pi  -DUS 

Pin'-y-tna 

PI'-o-nis 

Pi-pa 

Pi'-si-aa 

Pi '-so 

Pi'-son 

Pis'-ti-us 

Pis'-ton 

Pis-tox'-e-nns 

Pit-a-na'-tis 


Pit -a-ne 

Pith-o-la-ns 

Pith'-on 

Pit-i-o 

Pit  -ta-cns 

Pit  -tho-us 

Pit'-y-reus 

Pit-ys 

Pi  -us 

Pix-o'-da-rua 

Pla-cid-i-a 

Plac'-i-dus 

Plac'-i-tus 

Pise- to  -ri-us 

Plag-u-le  -i-na 

Plan-ci'-na 

Plan'-ei-us 

Plan'-cus 

Plan'-ta 

Pla-nn  -dca 

Pla-ta>'-a 

Plaf-o 

Pla-to'-ni-na 

Plaf-or 

Plau'-ti-a 

Plau-ti-a'-nus 

Plau-til-la 

Plau  -ti-ns 

Plau  -tns 

Plei'-a-des 

Pie  -i-on-c 

Pleis-tw  '-ne-tus 

Pleis-tar'-chus 

Pleis'-the-nes 

Pleis-to'-a-nax 

Ple-min'-i-us 

Plem-nse'-us 

Plen'-ni-us 

Fle*sira  '-a-chus 

Pleu-ra  -tus 

Pleu  -ron 

Plox-au'-re 

Plex-ip'-pus 

Plin  -i-us 

Plis-to-ni'-cus 

Ploc  -a-mua 

Plo-ti -na 

Plo-ti  -nus 

Plo'-ti-ns 

Plu-tar -chns 

Plu  -ti-on 

Plu'-to 

Plu'-ron 

Plu' -tus 

Plu'-vi-us 

Pny-tag'-o-raa 

Pod-a-lci  -ri-us 

Po-dar-ces 

Po-dar'-ge 

Pee -as 

Poe-man'-der 

Pce'-na 

Pce'-ni-us 

Po-go-na'-tus 

Pol-e-mar'-chus 

Po-lem  -i-us 

Po-lem'-o-cles 

Pol-e-moc  -ra-tes 

Pol-e-mon 

Pol  -i-as 

Pol  -i-chus 

Pol  -i-eus 

Pol-i-or-ce'-tes 

Pol -is 

Pol  -i-tes 

Pol-i-u  -chos 

Pol  -la 

Pol-les 

Pol -lex 

Pol-li-a  -nus 

Pol-li-o 

Pol -Us 

Pol-lu  -tia 

Pol-lux 

Po-lus 

Pol-y-ee'-nus 

Pol-y-an'-thes 

Pol-y-a-ra'-tus 

Pol-y-ar'-chus 

Pol-y-bi  -a-des 

Po-lyb  -i-ns 

Pol-y-boe'-a 

Pol-y-bo-tes 

Pol'-y-bus 

Pol-y-ca  -on 

Pol-y-car'-pus 

Pol-y-cas'-te 

Po-lych  '-a-res 

Pol-y-char'-mua 

Pol-y-clei  -tns 

Pol'-y-cles 

Pol-yc'-ra-tes 

Pol-yc'-tor 

Pol-yd'-a-mas 

Pol-y-dam'-na 

Pol-y-dec'-tes 

Pol-y-deg'-mon 

Pol-y-dpu  -ces 

Pol-y-do-ra 


Pol-y-do'-rus 

Pres  -bon 

Pol-y-ei  -des 

Pre-sen-te  -i-us 

Pol-y-ei'-dus 

Pri'-a-mus 

Pol-y-euc  -tus 

Pri-a-pa'-ti-us 

Pol-yg-no'-tus 

Pri-ap'-ns 

Po-lyg  -o-nus 

Pri-mi-gon'-i-a 

Pol-y-hym'-ni-a 

Pri'-mus 

Pol-y-i'-dus 

Pris'-ca 

Pol-y-me'-de 

Pris-ci-a'-nus 

Po-ly-me'-la 

Pris-cil-la 

Pol-ym-nes'-tua 

Pris-cil-li-a  '-nU3 

Pol-ym'-ni-a 

Pris-ci-nus 

Pol-y-nei'-ces 

Pris'-cns 

Pol-y-pe'-mon 

Pri-ver  -nas 

Pol-y-phan'-tas 

Pro-a3'-re-si-u3 

Pol-y-phe'-mus 

Prob-a 

Pol'-y-phron 

Prob'-ns 

Pol-y-po-e'-tes 

Proc  -as 

Pol-y-sper'-chon 

Proch'-i-roa 

Pol-y-steph'-a-nus 

Pro-cil-la 

Po-]ys'-tra-tus 

Pro-cil'-li-us 

Pol-y-tech  -nus 

Pro-cil'-lus 

Pol-y-ti  -mus 

Pro-clei'-a 

Po-lyx  -e-na 

Proc'-les 

Po-lyx-en  -i-daa 

Proc  -Ins 

Po-lyx'-e-nus 

Proc'-ne 

Po-lyx'-o 

Pro-cop'-i-ns 

Pol-y-ze'-lng 

Proc  -ris 

Po-mo  -na 

Pro-crns'-tes 

Pom-pa?  '-di-ua 

Pro-cu-le'-i-us 

Pom-pe-i-a 

Proc'-u-lus 

Pom-pe-i-a'-nus 

Prod-i-cus 

Pom-pe'-i-ua 

Pro-do'-rus 

Pom-pil'-i-us 

Pro3'-tus 

Pom-po'-ni-a 

Prom-a-chor'-ma 

Pom-po'-ni-us 

Prom'-a-chns 

Pom  -po-si-a  '-nua 

Pro-ma  th  '-i-des 

Pomp-ti'-nus 

Pro-me'-theus 

Pom'-py-lus 
Pon'-ti-a 

Pro-nsp'-a 
Pro-nap  -i-des 

Pon-ti-a  -ntw 

Pro'-nax 

Pon'-ti-cus 

Pn>n'-o-e 

Pon-tid'-i-a 

Pron'-o-mus 

Pon-tid-i-ns 

Pron'-o-us 

Pon-ti-flc'-i-ua 

Pro  -nu-ba 

Pon-til'-i-us 

Pro-per'-ti-us 

Pon-tin  -i-us 

Pro-pin  -quis 

Pon'-ti-ns 

Pros-er'-pi-na 

Pon'-tus 

Pros'-per 

Po-pil  -li-a 

Pros-ta'-ti-us 

Po-pil  -li-us 
Pop-n-lo  -ni-a 
Por'-ci-a 

Pro-tag'-o-ras 
Prot-a-gor'-i-des 
Pro-tar'-chus 

Por-ci'-na 

Pro  -te-as 

Por'-ci-ns 

Pro-tes-i-la'-us 

Por-phyr'-i-o 

Pro-tens 

Por-phyr'-i-on 

Proth-o-e'-nor 

Por-phyr'-i-us 

Proth'-o-ns 

Por-ph  y-ro-gen  '-i-tus 

Pro-to-ge-nei'-a 

Por-ri-ma 

Pro-tog  -e-nes 

Por'-een-a,    Por-se'-na 

Prot'-ys 

Por-tha  -on 

Prox'-e-nus 

Por-ti-ca'-nus 

Prox  -i-mus 

Por-tu'-nus 

Pru-den'-ti-us 

P6'-rus 

Pru'-si-as 

Pos'-ca 

Pryt'-a-nis 

Po-sei-dip'-pus 

Psam'-a-the 

Po-sei'-don 

Pgam-a-to-si'-ris 

Po-sei-do  -ni-us 

Psam-men'-i-tns 

Po-si  -des 

Psam'-mis 

Pos-sid-i-us 

Psam-mit  -i-chus 

Pos  -sis 

Psa'-on 

Pos-tu'-mi-a 

Psel-lus 

Pos-tu  -mi-us 

Psi'-ax 

Post-u-mu-le'-nua 

Psil'-as 

Post  -u-mus 

Psoph'-is 

Post-ver'-ta 

Psy'-che 

Post-vo'-la 

Psy-chris'-tns 

Po-tam'-i-us 

Pter'-as 

Pot'-a-mo 

Pter-e-las 

Pot'-a-mon 

Ptol-e-mes'-ua 

Po-thflB'-US 

Ptol'  -i-chus 

Po-thei'-nus 

Pto  -us 

Po-thi'-nus 

Pu-blic  -i-a 

Poth'-oa 

Pu-blic  -i-us 

Pot-i-tus 

Pu-blic  -o-la 

Po-to  -ne 

Pu-blil-i-a 

Pree-cil'-i-us 

Pn-blil-i-us 

Pree-co-m  -nus 

Pu'-bli-us 

Prae-nes-ti  -na 

Pu'-dens 

Pree'-sens 

Pu-di-cit  -i-a 

Pree-tex-ta'-tus 

Pul-chel'-lns 

Prat'-i-nas 

Pul'-cher 

Prax-ag'-o-ras 

Pul-cher'-i-a 

Prax-as'-pes 

Pu'-lex 

Prax  -i-as 

Pul-fl-o 

Prax-id  -a-mas 

Pul'-lus 

Prax-id'-i-ce 

Pul-vil  -Ins 

Prax-il-la 

Pu-pi-e'-nus 

Prax  -i-on 

Pu-pil'-lus 

Prax-iph'-a-nes 
Prax'-i-tas 

Pu  '-pi-us 
Pur-pu'-re-o 

Prax-it'-e-les 

Pu'-si-o 

Prax-ith-e-a 

Pyg-ma?'-ns 

Prax'-o 

Pyg-mal'-i-on 

Prec'-i-a 

Pyg'-mon 

Prec-i-a'-nns 

Pyl  -a-des 

Prec'-i-us 

Py-les'-men-es 

Prep-e-la'-ua 

Pyl-aa 

'y-rach'-mon 

Rhin'-thon 

'y-ra?ch'-mes 

Rhod  -e 

'y  -ra-mus 

Rho-dei'-a 

^y-ran'-der 

Rhod-o-gu'-ne 

3y-rei'-cus 

Rhod  '-on 

'y'-res 

Rhod'-o-pe 

'yr-gen'-sis 

Rhod  '-o-phon 

'yr-gi-on 

Rhod'-o-pis 

'yr-got'-e-lea 

Rhod  '-os 

'yr-i-lam'-pes 

Rhoa  -cus 

'y-rom  "-a-chus 

RhoB-me-tal'-ce 

'yr  -rha 

Rhoe'-o 

'yr'-rhi-as 

Rhce-te'-i-a 

*yr'-rhon 

RhOB'-tua 

'yr'-rhus 

Rhop'-a-lus 

'y-tha?'-ne-tus 

Ric'-i-mer 

'y-thag  -o-ras 
'yth-an'-ge-lus 

Ro-bi  -gus 
Ro'-ma 

>y-tha-ra'-tus 

Ro-ma  -nns 

'y'-the-as 

Ro-mil'-i-us 

'y  -then 

Ro  -mu-lua 

>y-tlier'-mon 

Ro'-mus 

'y-ther-mus 

Ros-cil  -Ins 

'y-thes 

Ros'-ci-ua 

*y'-theu8 

Ro-si-a'-nus 

'y'-thi-as 

Rox-a  -na 

'y-thi-on  -i-ce 

Ru-bel'-li-us 

>y-this 

Ru-bre'-nus 

'y'-thi-us 

Ru'-bri-a 

'y-tho-clei'-dea 
'y'-tho-cles 

Ru  -bri-us 
Ru-fll-la 

'y-thoc'-ri-tus 

Ra-fll-lus 

'y-tho-da'-mus 

Ru-fin-i-a'-nTis 

'y-thod'-i-cus 

Ru-f  i'-nus 

'y-tho-do'-ris 

RQ-fl-o 

'y-tho-do'-rus 

Ru'-fl-us 

'y'-thon 

Ru'-fo 

'y-thon'-i-cus 

Ru'-fus 

Ru  -ga 
Rul-H-a'-nns 

nad-ra-til'-la 

Rul'-lus 

'nad-ra'-tus 

Ru-mil'-i-a 

nad'-ri-frons      ./ 

Ru-mi'-na 

uad-ri-ga  '-ri-us       ( 

Run-ci'-na 

uar-ti  -nus  " 

Ru'-pa 

uer-que-tu-la'-n«e 

Ru-pil'-i-us 

ni'-es 

Ru'-pi-us 

ui-e'-tus 

Rus  -ca 

uin-ti-a'-nus 

Rus'-ci-us 

uin-til-i-a'-nus 

Ru'-si-us 

uin-til'-i-us 

Ru'-so 

uin-til'-lus 

Ru'-sor 

uin'-ti-us 

Hus-ti-a'-nns 

uin  -tus 

Rus-ti-cel'-li-ns 

ui-ri-na'-lis 

Rus-ti-cel'-lus 

ni-ri  -nus 

Rus'-ti-cus 

Rus  -ti-us 

Ru-til-i-a 

a-bi  -ri-us 

Rn-til'-i-us 

^-bo-ni-ns 

Ru'-ti-lus 

a-bu-le'-i-us 

a-cil-i-a 

a-cil'-i-us 

Sab'-a 

a'-ci-us 

Sab'-a-ccs 

^e'-ci-us 

Sab  -a-con 

a-go-ni-ua 

Sa-ba'-zi-us 

al-la 

Sab-ba 

am^-mi-us 

Sa-bel  -li-us 

am  '-nua 

Sa-bel-lus 

am  '-ses 

Sa-bic'-tas 

,a'-ni-us 

Sa-bid'-i-us 

a-vil'-la 

Sa-bi'-na 

.e-bi'-lus 

Sa-bin'-i-a 

.e-car'-a-nus 

Sa-liin-i  a  -nns 

ue-cep'-tus 

Sa-bi  -nus 

«c'-tus 

Sa-bri'-na 

,e-dic'-u-lus 

Sab-n-la 

«d-ux 

Sa-bu'-ra 

^-ga-li-a'-nus 

Sab'-ua 

.e-gil-la 

Sac'-a-das 

.e-gil-len'-sis 

Sac'-cua 

;e-gil-lus 

Sa-car'-dos 

;e-gi'-nus 

Sa-cra'-ti-vir 

^g'-u-lns 

Sa'-cro-vir 

,em  '-mi-us 

Sad  -a-les 

,em  '-us 

Sad  -o-cus 

«-pen-ti'-nus 

Sad-y-af-tea 

.e-po-si-a'-nus 

ScB'-ni-us 

tes'-ti-o 

Sae'-vi-us 

.es-ti-tu'-tus 

Sa-fln'-i-us 

Bhad-a-man'-thus 

Sag-a-ri'-tis 

had-a-mis  -tus 
ham-nu'-si-a 

Sa-git-ta 
Sa'-i-tis 

ham'-phi-as 

Sa-la'-ci-a 

bamp-sin'-i-tns 

Sal  -a-con 

ham'-ses 

Sa-lse'-thus 

ha'-ri-as 

Sal'-a-mis 

has-cu'-po-ris 

Sa-las  -sns 

has'-cus 

Sa-le'-i-us 

he  -a 
he-gi'-nna 

Sal-gan  -eus 
Sal-i-a 

he'-gi-o 

Sal-i-e'-nus 

hem'-ni-us 

Sal-i-ua  -tor 

he-o-mith'-res 

Sal-lus  -ti-us 

hes-cu  '-po-ris 

Sal-mo'-neus 

he'-sus 

Sa-lO'-me 

he-te'-nor 

Sa-16'-ni-a 

hex-e-nor 

8a-lo-ni'-na 

hi-a'-nus 

Sa-lo-ni  -nus 
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Sa-lo'-ni-us 

Scy-thi'-nus 

Si  -mu-lus 

Spur  -i-us 

Syr'-inx 

Ter-en-til'-la 

Sal'-pi-on 

Se-bo'-sus 

Si'-mus 

Squil'-la 

Syr'-mus 

Ter-en-til'-lus 

Sal  '-ti-us 

Seb'-rus 

Si'-nis 

Squil  -lus 

Syr'-us 

Te-ren'-ti-us 

Sa-lus'-ti-us 

Se-cun-di'-nus 

Siu'-aa-ces 

Sta-be'-ri-us 

Te'-res 

Sal'-vi-a 

So-cun'-dus 

Sin'-o-e 

Stad'-i-eus 

Te'-reuB 

Sal-vi-a'-nua 

Se-dig'-i-tus 

Sin'-on 

Stal'  -li-us 

Tab'-a-lns 

Te-ril-lus 

Sal-vid-i-e'-nus 

Se-du  -li-us 

Si-no'-pe 

Staph'-y-lus 

Tac-fa-n  -nas 

Tor'-mi-nus 

Sal-vi-us 

Se-gee'-ta 

Sip'-y-lus 

Sta-san'-der 

Tac'-i-ta 

Ter-pan'-der 

Sa-lyn'-thi-us 
Sam  '-i-a 

Se-ges'-tes 
Se-get-i-a 

Si-pyr  -rhi-cas 
Si-re'-nes 

Sta-sa  -nor 
Stas'-e-as 

Tac'-i-tus 
Ta-con  '-i-des 

Terp'-nus 
Terp-sich  '-o-re 

Sam'-i-us 

Seg-i-me'-rus 

Si-ric'-i-us 

Sta-sic  '-ra-tes 

Tee'-na-rus 

Terp'-si-cles 

Sam-mon'-i-cus 

Seg-i-mnn  -dus 

.  Si-ro'-na 

Sta-si'-nus 

Ta-las'-si-us 

Terp'-si-on 

Sam'-o-las 

Seg'-o-nax 

Si-sam'-nes 

Stas'-i-oe-cus 

Tal-a-us 

Ter-ra-sid  -i-ns 

San-chu-ni'-a-thon 

Se-gu'-li-us 

Si-sen'  -na 

Sta-sip'-pus 

Ta-lei-des 

Ter'-ti-a 

San'-cus 

Se-ja  -nus 

Sis'-i-nes 

Sta-tei'-ra 

Tal'-na 

Ter'-ti-ns 

Sanc'-tus 

Se-le'-ne 

Sis-y-gam'-bis 

Sta-ti-a'-nus 

Tal-thyb  -i-us 

Ter-tul-li-a'-nus 

San'-da-cus 

Se-18  -nus 

Sis'-y-phus 

Sta-til-i-a 

Ta-mis'-i-us 

Ter-tul-li'-nus 

San-do'-ces 

Se-leu  -ci-dae 

Si-tal'-ces 

Sta-til'-i-us 

Tarn  '-os 

Ter-tul'-lus 

San-dro-cot'-tus 

Se-leu'-cus 

Si'-thon 

Sta-ti  -nus 

Tam'-phi-lus 

Tes-ta 

San'-ga 

Se-li-us 

Si  -to 

Sta'  -ti-us 

Tan'-a-gra 

Te  -thys 

San-gar'-i-us 

Sel'-li-us 

Sit'-ti-us 

Staf-or 

Tau'-a-quil 

Tef-ri-cus 

San'-ni-o 

Sem'-e-le 

Six-tus 

Sta-to  -ri-us 

Tan'-ta-lua 

Tef-ti-us 

San-nyr'-i-on 

Se-mi'-ra-mis 

Smer'-dis 

Stau-ra  -ci-us 

Ta-nu  '-si-i 

Teu'-cer 

San-quin'-i-U3 

Se'-mo 

Smer-dom  -e-nes 

Stel'-la 

Ta-nu  -si-us 

Teu'-ta 

San'-tra 

Se-mon 

Smi'-lis 

Stel'-li-o 

Taph  -i-us 

Teu-ta'-mi-as 

Sa-o-con-da'-ri-us 

Sem-pro'-ni-a 

Smin'-theus 

Sten'-i-us 

Tap'-po 

Teu'-ta-mus 

Sa'-on 

Se  -mus 

Smyr'-na 

Sten'-tor 

Tap'-pu-lus 

Teu  -ta-rus 

Sap'-i-ene 

Sen'-o-ca 

So-»'-mus 

Sten-y-cle'-rus 

Tar'-a-cus 

Teu'-thras 

Sap'-pho 

Se-nec'-i-o 

So-cles 

Steph'-a-nns 

Ta-ran'-tus 

Teu-ti'-a-plus 

Sar-an-te'-nus 

Sep'-pi-us 

So'-cra-tes 

Ster-cu'-li-us 

Tar'-as 

Teu'-ti-cus 

Sar'-a-pis 

Sep-tic'-i-us 

Soa'-mis 

Ster'-o-pe 

Ta-ra'-ti-a 

Tha'-is 

Sar'-as 

Sep-til'-i-us 

So-fo'-ni-us 

Ster'-o-pea 

Ta-rax-ip'-pus 

Thal'-a-mns 

Sar-dan-a-pa'-lus 

Sep-tim  -i-a 

Sog-di-a  -nus 

Ster-tin  -i-us 

Tar-che'-si-us 

Tha-las'-sa 

Sar'-do 

Sep-tim-i-a'-nus 

SoJI'-nus 

Ste-sag'-o-ras 

Tar-che'-ti-us 

Tha-las'-si-us 

Sar'-dus 

Sep-tim  '-i-us 

Sol  -on 

Ste-san'-der 

Tar'-con 

Tha-lei'-a 

Sar'-na-cus 

Sop-tim-u-le'-i-us 

So  -mis 

Ste-sich'-o-rus 

Tar-con-dim'-o-tns 

Thal-e-la)'-us 

Sar'-on 

Sep'-ti-mus 

Som'-nus 

Ste-si-clei'-des 

Tar'-pa 

Thal'-es 

Sa-ro'-nis 

Se-pul  -li-us 

So'-pat-er 

Ste'-si-cles 

Tar-pe'-i-a 

Tha-le'-taa 

Sar-pe'-don 

Se-ques'-ter 

So-phee'-ne-tns 

Ste-srm'-bro-tus 

Tar-quin'-i-us 

Tha-le'-tia 

Sar-pe-don'-i-a 

Se-ram'-bus 

So-phag-a-se  '-nus 

Sthei'-no 

Tar-qnit'-i-ua 

Tha-li'-a 

Sar'-ra 

Se-ra  '-pi-a 

So-pha-nes 

Sthe-ne-boe'-a 

Tar-run-te'-nus 

Thal-lo 

Sar'-us 

Se-ra  -pi-o 

Sopli'-i-a 

Sten-e-Ia  -i-das 

Tar'-ta-rus 

Thai  -lus 

Sa-ser'-na 

Se-ra  -pi-on 

Soph-i-a'-nus 

Sthen  -e-las 

Ta-ru'-ti-us 

Thal'-na 

Sas-san'-i-d» 

Se-ra  '-pis 

So-phi-lus 

Sthen  '-e-le 

Tas-ge'  -ti-us 

Thal-pi-ua 

Sas'-si-a 

Se-re'-na 

Soph'-o-cles 

Sthen  -e-lus 

Tat-i-a-nus 

Tham'-y-ria 

Sat'-a-ces 

Se-re-ni-a'-nus 

So-phon'-i-as 

Sthen'-is 

Taf-i-us 

Tham'-y-rus 

Sat-as'-pes 

Se-re'-nus 

Soph-o-nis'-ba 

Sthen  -i-us 

Tau'-re-a 

Than'-a-tos 

Sat-i-bar-za'-nes 

Ser-gi-a 

Soph'-ron 

Stich-i-us 

Tau'-re-us 

Thau'-ma-cus 

Sat-ri-e'-nus 

Ser'-gi-us 

Soph-ro-nis'-cus 

Stil-be 

Tau  -ri-ca 

Thau  -mas 

Sat'-ri-us 

Ser'-mo 

So-phr»u'-i-us 

Stil'-i-cho 

Tau-ri'-nns 

The-BB-te'-tus 

Sat-u-re'-i-us 

Ser-ra  -nus 

Soph  '-us 

Stil'-o 

Tau'-ri-on 

The-ag'-e-nea 

Sa-t  u  '-ri-us 

Ser'-tor 

Sop'-o-lis 

Stil-po 

Tau-ris'-cns 

The-a'-ges 

Sa-tur-ni-a 

Ser-to'-ri-us 

Sop-y-lis 

Stim  -u-la 

Tau-ro-ceph'-a-lua 

The-a'-no 

Sa-tur-nig'-e-na 

Ser-vee'-us 

So-ra'-nu.* 

Sti'-pax 

Tan-rop'-o-lis 

The-ar  -i-daa 

Sa-tur-ni'-nus 

Ser-vi-a  -nus 

So-ro-ri-a 

Sto-ba9'-us 

Tau  -rus 

The-ar'-i-de3 

Sa-tur'-ni-us 

Ser-vil-i-a 

So-san'-der 

Stol'-o 

Tax'-i-les 

The'-be 

Sa-tur'-nus 

Ser-vil-i-a'-nus 

Sos'-i-a 

Stom  -i-ns 

Ta-yg-e-te 

Thei'-a 

Sa-tyr'-i-on 

Ser-vil-i-us 

Sos-i-a'-nus 

Strab  -ax 

Teb-rus 

Thei-aa 

Sa-tyr'-i-us 

Ser'-vi-us 

Sos'-i-as 

Strab'-o 

Tec-mes'-sa 

Thei'-o-das 

Sat'-y-rus 

Se-sos  -tris 

So-sib'-i-us 

Stra-te-go-pu'-lus 

Tec-tte  -us 

Thei'-so-a 

Sau-fe'-i-ns 

Ses'-ti-us 

So'-si-cles 

Strat'-i-us 

Teg-e-a'-tes 

Thelx-i'-on 

Sau'-ras 

Seth'-on 

So-sic  -ra-tes 

Strat'-o-cles 

Teg  -u-la 

Them'-is 

Sau'-ri-as 

Seu-thes 

So-sig'  -e-nes 

Strat'-o-las 

Te-gyr'-i-us 

Them  -i-son 

Sau-rom'-a-tes 

Se-ve'-ra 

So-si'-nus 

Strat'-on 

Tei-re'-si-as 

The-mis'-ta 

Sa-ver-ri-o 

Se-VB-ri-a'-nus 

So-sip-a-ter 

Strat-o-ni'-ce 

Tel'-a-mon 

Them-is-tag'-o-raa 

Sax'-a 

Se-ve-ri'-na 

So-siph'-a-nes 

Strat-o-ni'-cus 

Tel-chin 

The-mis'-ti-us 

Sax  '-u-la 

Se-ve'-rus 

So-sip  -o-lis 

Straf-ti3 

Tel-chi-nes 

The-mis'-to 

Scee'-a 

Sex'-ti-a 

So-sip'-pus 

Strom  -bich  '-i-des 

Te-teb'-o-as 

The-mis-to-clei'-a 

ScaV-va 

Sex-til  '-i-a 

So'-sis 

Stron-gyl'-i-on 

Te-le-clei'-des 

The-mis'-to-cles 

Scffl-vi'-nus 

Sex-til-i-us 

So-sis'-tra-tus 

Stroph'-i-us 

Te'-le-cles 

Thom-is-tog'-e-nes 

Scas'-vi-us 

Sex  -ti-us 

So-sith'-ens 

Struc'-tus 

Te'-le-clus 

The-mis'-tus 

Scse'-vo-la 

Sex'-tus 

Sos'-i-us 

Stru'-thas 

Te-leg-o-nus 

The-o-chres'-tua 

Scee'-us 

Si-bu  -ri-us 

Sos'-pit-a 

Stym-pha'-li-des 

Te-lem  '-a-chus 

The'-o-cles 

Sea-man  '-der 

Si-byl-la 

Sos'-the-nes 

Stym-pha'-lus 

Te-lem  -nas-tus 

The-oc'-li-us 

Sca-man'-dri-us 

Si-byn'-ti-na 

Sos'-tra-tus 

Su'-bu-lo 

Te'-le-mus 

The-o-clym'-e-nu3 

Scan  -ti-a 

Si-byr  -ti-us 

So'-sus 

Su-e  -di-us 

Te-le-ni  -cus 

The-o-cos'-mus 

Scan-til'-la 

Si-ca  -nns 

So-ta-des 

Su-e  '-ti-us 

Tel-e-on 

The-oc  '-ra-tes 

Scan-ti'-ni-us 

Sic'-ca 

So-tei'-ra 

Su-e-to'-ni-us 

Te-leph'-a-nes 

The-oc'-ri-nes 

Scan'-ti-us 

Sic'-ci-us 

So'-ter 

Su-fe'-nas 

Tel-e-phas'-sa 

The-oc'-ri-tus 

Scap'-ti-us 

Si-cha»'-us 

So-te'-ri-chus 

Su'-i-das 

Te'-le-phus 

The-o-cy  '-dea 

Scap  -u-la 

Si-cin'-i-us 

So-te'-ri-cus 

Sul-ca 

Tel'-es 

The-o-dec'-tes 

Scar-pus 

Si-cin'-nus 

So-te'-ri-das 

Sul-la 

Tel-e-sar'-chi-des 

The-od'-o-cus 

Scau-ri'-nus 

Sic  -u-lus 

So'-ti-on 

Sul-pic'-i-a 

Tol-e-sar'-chus 

The-o-do'-ra 

Scan  -rus 

Sic'-y-on 

So-zom'-e-nus 

Sul-pic-i-a'-nus 

Te-les'-i-as 

Tho-o-do-re  -tus 

Sceph'-rus 

Si-da 

Spar-g.a-pi'-ses 

Sul-pic  -i-us 

Te-les'-i-cles 

The-o-do-ri'-cus 

Scer-di-la  -i-das 

Si-de'-ro 

Spar  -sus 

Sum-ma'-nus 

Tel-e-sil  -la 

The-o-do  -ri-das 

Sched  -i-us 

Si-do'-ni-us 

Spar  -ta 

Su'-per-a 

Tel-e-si  -nus 

Tho-o-do'-rus 

Schoe'-neus 
Sci  -pi-o 

Sig-o-ve  -sus 
Si-la'-na 

Spar'-ta-cus 
Spar-tva'-nus 

Su-per'-bus 
Su-per-i-a'-nus 

Tel-e-sip'-pa 
Tel'-e-sis 

The-o-do'-si-us 
The-od-o-ta 

Sci'-ras 

Si-la'-ni-on 

Spar  '-ton 

Su'-ra 

Tel  -e-son 

The-o-do  -ti-ns 

Sci'-ron 

Si-la'-nus 

Spoi'-o 

Sur-din'-i-us 

Te-les'-pho-rus 

Tbe-od'-o-tua 

Sci-ro-ni-d               • 

Si-Jen-ti-a'-ri-us 

Spen'-di-us 

Su-re'-nas 

Te-les'-tas 

The-og'-e-nes 

Sci'-rus 

Si-le'-nus 

Spen'-don 

Su-sa'-ri-on 

Te-leu'-ti-as 

The-og-ne  -tus 

Scle'-ri-as 

Si-lie  -i-us 

Spe-ra'-tus 

Sy  -a-ger 

Te'-li-nes 

Tho-og'-nis 

Scop  -as 

Sil'-i-o 

Sper-chei'-us 

Sy-chcp  -us 

Tel-lin 

The-og-nos'-tus 

Sco'-pa-sis 

Sil-i-us 

Sper'-thi-aa 

Sy-en  '-no-sis 

Tel-lus 

The-ol  -y-tus 

Sco-pe-li-a  '  -nus 

Sil-lax 

Speu-sip'-pus 

Syl-va'-nus 

Tel-mis'-si-us 

The-om  '-e-don 

Scor-pi-a'-nus 

Sil  -o 

Sphee'-rus 

Syl'-vi-us 

Tol-phu'-sa 

The-o-mes'-tor 

Scri-bo'-ni-a 

Sil-us 

Sphod'-ri-as 

Sy-me 

Te'-lys 

The-om-nas'-tus 

Scri-bo-ni-a'-nus 

Sil-va'-nus 

Spin'-tha-rus 

Sym  -ma-chus 

Te-men'-i-dee 

The-om-nes'-tus 

Scri-bo  -ni-us 

Sil'-vi-us 

Spin'-ther 

Sym-poa'-i-us 

Tem-en-i'-tes 

The-on 

Scro-fa 

Sim-a-ris'-tus 

Spith-ri-da  -tes 

Syn-cel'-lns 

Tem'-e-nus 

The-on'-das 

Scyl-ax 

Sim'-e-on 

Spi-tyn'-chas 

Sy-ne'-si-us 

Temp-sa  -nus 

The-on'-o-o 

Scyl'-es 

Sim'-i-lis 

Spod'-i-us 

Syn'-no-on 

Ten'-er-us 

The-oph'-a-ne 

Scyl-la 
Scyl-lis 
Scym'-nus 

Sim'-mi-as 
Sim'-o-is 
Si-mo-ni-des 

Spon'-gi-a 
Spon-si-a'-nus 
Spor'-us 

Syn  -ti-pas 
Syn'-tro-phus 
Syph'-ax 

Te'-nes 
Ten'-nes 
Te-ram'-bus 

The-oph'-a-nes 
The-o-phi-lis  -cus 
The-oph  -i-lus 

;>yth'-es 
Scytli-i-a'-nns 

Sim  '-p]  ex 
Sim-plic'-i-us 

Spu-rin'-na 
Spu-ri  -nus 

Syr'-i-a-cus 
Syr-i-a  -nus 

Te-ren  -ti-a 
Te-ren-ti-a'-nus 

The-o-phras-tns 
The-o-phy-lac'-tus 
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The-o-pom  -pus 

The-op'-ro-pus 

The-o-seb'-i-a 

The-o-ti  -mus 

The-ox-e-na 

The-ox-e -ni-us 

The-ox  -e-uus 

The-ox'-o-tus 

The-ram  -e-nes 

Thc-rap  -ne 

The-ras 

The'-ri-cles 

The-rim '-a-chus 

The-rod'-o-ma 

Ther-mus 

The-ro 

The'-ron 

Ther-san'-der 

Ther-si'-tes 

Tfae'-seus 

The-sim '-e-nes 

Thes'-mi-a 

Tbcs-pel-a 

Tbes'-pis 

Thes'-pi-us 

Thes-sa-lo-m'-ce 

Thes'-sa-lus 

Thes -ti-us 

Thes'-tor 

Thef-is 

Theu'-das 

Thim'-bron 

This-be 

Tho'-on 

Tho'-ra'-ni-us 

Tho'-rax 

Tbras'-e-a 

Thras-i-us 

Thras'-on 

Thra-son  -i-des 

Thras'-y-as 

Thras-y-bu -Ins 

Thras-y-dae'-us 

Thra-syl'-la 

Thra-syl-lus 

Thra-sym  -a-chus 

Thras-y-me'-des 

Thu'-cles 

Thu-cyd -i-des 

Thu-dip'-pus 

Thu-gen'-i-des 

Thn'-ro 

Thy '-as 

Thy-es'-tes 

Thym-braB'-us 

Thym  -e-lo 

Thym'-i-lus 

Thy-mocb'-a-res 

Thy-moe'-tfls 

Thy-mon-daa 

Thy-o'-ne 

Thy-o'-neus 

Thy-phei -ti-des 

Thyr-sns 

Tby-us 

Tib-er-i'-nu3 

Ti-be-ri-us 

Ti-bce  -tea 

Ti-bul-lus 

Ti-bur -ti-us 

Tic-i-da 

Ti-cin'-i-us 

Ti-gel-li  -mis 

Ti-gel'-li-us 

Ti-gra  -nes 

Til-li-us 

Til-phu-sa 

Ti-mee'-a 

Ti-mw  -ne-tus 

Ti-mee'-us 

Ti-mag -e-nes 

Ti-ma-gon  -i-das 

Ti-raa-gen '-i-des 

Ti-mag -o-ras 

Ti-man'-dra 

Ti-man'-thes 

Ti-mar'-chi-des 

Ti-mar-chus 

Ti-mar'-e-te 

Ti-ma  -si-on 

Tim-a-sith'-e-us 


Ti-ma  -M-US 

Ti-me  -si-as 

Ti-moch  -a-res 

Ti-moch'-a-ris 

Tim-oclei'-a 

Tim'-o-cles 

Ti-moc'-ra-tes 

Ti-moc  -re-on 

Ti-moc';ri-tus 

Tim-o-la  -us 

Ti-mol-e-on 

Ti-mom  -a-chus 

Ti'-mon 

Ti-mo-nax 

Ti-mo'-ui-des 

Ti-moph  -a-nes 

Ti-mos'-the-nes 

Ti-mos -tra-tus 

Ti-moth'-c-us 

Ti-mox'-e-nns 

Tin  -ca 

Ti'-phys 

Ti-re'-si-as 

Tir-i-ba'-zus 

Ti-ri-da'-tes 

Ti-ro 

Ti-ryns 

Ti-sag'-o-raa 

Ti-sara'-e-nus 

Ti-san'-der 

Ti -si-as 

Ti-sic'-ra-tes 

Ti-si-e-nus 

Ti-siph'-o-ne 

Ti-siph'-o-nus 

Ti-sip'-pus 

Tis-sa-pher  -nes 

Ti  -tan 

Ti-ta-re'-si-ua 

Ti-tho-uus 

Ti-thor'-e-a 

Ti-thraus -tes 

Tit-i-a-na 

Tit-i-a-uus 

Tit-i-as 

Ti-tid-i-us 

Ti-tin-i:a 

Ti-tin-i-a  -nus 

Ti-tin  -i-us 

Tif-i-us 

Ti-tu'-ri-us 

Ti-tur-ni-us 

Tit-us 

Ti-tyr-us 

Tit-y-us 

Tle-pol  -e-mus 

Tmo-lus 

Tol'-mi-des 

To-lum  -ni-us 

Tol-y-nus 

Tom'-y-ris 

Ton-gil  -i-us 

To-ran'_-i-us 

Tor-qua  -ta 

Tor-qua  -tus 

Tox  -eus 

Tox-ot-i-us 

Trab-e-a 

Tra-cha  -lus 

Tra-giy'-cus 

Tra-ja'-nus 

Tram-be'-lus 

Tran-quil-li'-na 

Trau-nuil'-lus 

Trau  -lus 

Tre-bat  -i-us 

Tre-bel-li-a  -nus 

Tre-bel-li-e -nus 

Tre-bel  -li-us 

Treb-i-us 

Tre-bo-ni-a  -nus 

Tre-bo'-ni-us 

Tre-mel  -li-us 

Trem'-u-lus 

Tri-a  -ri-a 

Tri-a'-ri-us 

Tri-bo-ni-a  -nus 

Tri-bu  -nus 

Tric-ci-a  -nus 

Tri-cip-i-ti  -nus 

Tri-co-lo -nus 


Tri-cos  -tu.s 

C  -ran-i-a 

Yes  -ta 

Tri-gem  -i-nus 

U-rau'-i-us 

Yes  -ti-a 

Trig-o-nei  -a 

C'-ran-us 

Yes-til  -i-us 

Tri  -o-pas 

Ur'-bi-ca 

Yes-  ti  -nns 

Triph  -y-lus 

Ur-bic  -i-us 

Ves-tor  -i-us 

Trip-tol'-e-mus 

Ur'-bi-cus 

Yes-trit'-i-us 

Tri-tae-a 

Ur-gu-la  -ni-a 

Yes'-tri-us 

Tri-tan'-nus 

U  r-gu-1  a-nil  '  -la 

Ve-til-i-us 

Tri-tan-taech  -mes 

Ur-sa'-ni-us 

Vet-ti-e'-nus 

Tri  -ton 

Ur-si-ci  -nus 

Yet'-ti-us 

Tri-to-nis 

Ur'-sus 

Vet-u-li  -nus 

Troe'-zon 

Ve-tul'-i-o 

Trog'-us 

Ve-tu'-ri-a 

Tro-i-lus 

Vac'-ca 

Ve-tu'-ri-us 

Troph'-i-lus 

Vac  -cus 

Vet  -us 

Troph  -i-mus 

VaKjii'-iia 

Vi-ben'-na 

Tro-pho'-ni-us 
Try-phae  -na 
Tryph'-er-us 
Tryph-i-o-do'-rus 
Tryph-o-ni'-nus 

Val'-ens 
Val-en-tin-i-a'-nus 
Va-len-ti  -nua 
Va-len  '-ti-us 
Va-ler'-i-a 

Yi-bid-i-a 
Yi-bid  -i-us 
Vio-i-e'-nus 
Vi-bil  -i-ns 
Vib'-i-us 

Tu  -ber-o 
Tu-ber-tus 
Tub-u-lus 
Tuc'-ca 

Va-ler-i-a'-nus 
Va-ler-i-us 
Val-gi-us 
Val  -li-us 

Vib-u-la  -nus 
Vib-u-le'-nus 
Yi-bul-li-U3 
Vic  -a 

Tuc'-ci-a 
Tuc'-ci-us 

Van'-gi-o 
Van'-ni-us 

Vic  -tor 
Vic-to'-ri-a 

Tu-dic  -i-us 
Tu-di-ta  -uus 

Va-ra'-nes 

Vie-to-  ri  '-nus 
Vic-to'-ri-ns 

Tu'-gi-o 
Tnl-li-a 
Tul-li'-nu8 
Tul  -li-us 
Tul-lus 
Tu-ra'-ni-us 
Tur'-bo 
Tur'-ci-us 
Tur'-dus 

Var  -gu-la 
Var-gun-te'-i-us 
Va-rU-i-a 
Var-i-sid'-i-us 
Var  -i-us 
Var'-ri-us 
Var  -ro 
Yar-ro-ni-a  -nus 

Vic'-trix 
Vi-gel-li-us 
Yi-gil-i-us 
Vil  -li-us 
Vin-cen'-ti-us 
Vin'-dex 
Vin-dic-i-a'-nus 
Vin-dic  -i-ns 
Vin-dul-lus 

Tur-i-a 
Tu-rib'-i-us 
Tur  -i-us 

Ya  -rus 
Vat  -i-a 
Va-ti-ca'-nus 

Vi-nic-i-a'-nus 
Vi-nic  -i-us 
Vin'-i-us 

Tur'-nns 

Va-tin  -i-us 

Vi'-o-lens 

Tur-pil'-i-a 
Tur-pil-i-a  -nus 
Tur-pil'-i-us 
Tur  -pi-o 
Tur-ra  -ni-us 
Tur-n'-nus 
Tur  -rus 
Tur-se'-li-us 
Tu-rul  -li-us 

Vec'-cus 
Vec-ti-e  -nus 
Vec'-ti-us 
Ve'-di-ns 
Ve-get'-i-us 
Ve-hil  -i-us 
Ve-i-a'  -ni-us 
Ve-i-an-ta  -nus 
Ve-i-en'-to 

Yip-sa'-ni-a 
Yip-sa  -ni-us 
Yir'-bi-us 
Vir-dum'-a-rU8 
Vir-gil-i-a  -nus 
Vir-gil'-i-us 
Vir-gi-ni-a 
Vir-gi'-ni-us 
Vir-i-a'-thus 

Tus-ci-a  -nus 
Tus-cil-i-us 
Tus'-cus 

Vej  -o-vis 
Ve-la'-ni-ns 
Vel-e-da 

Vir-i-dom'-a-rus 
Vir-i:pla-ca 

Tu-te-li-na 

Ye'-li-us 

Vir-tus 

Tu  -ti-a 

Yel-le  -i-us 

Vis-cel-li  -nus 

Tu-ti-ca-nus 

Yel-lo-ca  -tus 

Yis-e'-i-us 

Tu-til  -i-us 

Ve-ni  -li-a 

Vi-sel  -li-us 

Tu'  -ti-us 

Yen'-no 

Vi-sid'-i-us 

Tu  -tor 

Yen-no'-ni-us 

Vis-o-lus 

Tych-e 

Yen-tid  -i-us 

Vi-tal-i-a'-nus 

Tych'-i-cus 
Tych  -i-us 

Yen-u-le  -i-a 
Ven-u-le  -i-us 

Vi'-tal-is 
Vi-tel-li-a'-nus 

Tych-on 

Ven'-us 

Vi-tel-li-us 

Ty  -deus 

Ve-nus  tus 

Vit-i-a 

Tym  -nes 
Tym  -pan-us 
Tyn-dar'-eus 
Tyn-dar'-i-on 
Ty-phoe'-us 
Ty'-phon 
Ty-ran'-ni-on 
Tyr-i-as  -pes 
Ty-ro 
Tyr-rhe'-nus 

Ye-nu  -ti-us 
Ve-ra  -ni-a 
Ve-ra'-ni-us 
Ve-ra  -ti-us 
Ve'-rax 
Ver-cin-get  -o-rix 
Ver-gas-il-lau  -nus 
Ver-gil-i-a'-nus 
Ver-gil  -i-us 
Ver-gob  -re-tus 

Vi-tra  '-si-us 
Vi-tru  -vi-us 
Yit-u-lus 
Vir-i-a  -nns 
Yo-co  -ni-us 
Voc'-u-la 
Vo-la-ci-nus 
Vol-ca  -ti-us 
Vol'-e-ro 
Vol'-e-sus 

Tyr'-rheus 
Tyr-tse-us 

v  e-ri  -na 
Ver  -min-a 
Ver-res 

Yol'-ui-us 
Vo-log  -e-ses 
Yol'-sci-us 

U-cal'-e-gon 
Ul-pi-a  -nus 
Ul'-pi-us 
Ul-tor 
U-lys-ses 
Um-bre  -nus 
Um-bric-i-us 
Um-bro'-ni-us 

Ver'-ri-us 
Ver-ru-co  -sus 
Ver-ti-cor'-di-a 
Ver-tum'-nus 
Ver-u-dos  '-ti-us 
Ver-u-la'-na 
Yer-u-la'-nus 
Ye  -rus 
Ves-cu-la'-ri-us 
Ves'-pa 

Yo-lum  -ni-us 
Vo-lup  -i-a 
Yo-lu-se'-nus 
Vo-lu-si-a  -nus 
Yo-lu  -si-us 
Yol  -u-sus 
Vol-u-ti'-na 
Yo-no'-nes 
Vo-pis'-cus 

Um-mid-i-a 
Um-mid'-i-us 

Yes-pas-i-a  '-nus 
Ves-pas'-i-us 

Yo-ra'-nus 
Yo-ti-e  -nns 

C-pis 

Ves-pil-lo 

Yul-ca'-nus 

Vnl-ca  -ti-us 
Vul-so 
Vul-t«'-i-us 
Yul-tur -ci-us 


Xan'-the 

Xan'-ttii-cles 

Xan-thip  -pe 

Xan-thip'-pus 

Xan'-thus 

Xe-nae'-us 

Xe-nag'-o-ras 

Xe-nar-chus 

Xen'-a-riis 

Xen  -i-a 

Xe-ni  '-a-des 

Xen  -i-as 

Xen'-i-on 

Xen-o-clei'-a 

Xen-o-clei  '-des 

Xen'-o-cles 

Xe-noc  -ra-tes 

Xe-noc  -ri-tus 

Xen-o-da'-mus 

Xe-nod  -i-ce 

Xe-nce'-tas 

Xen-o-me'-des 

Xen'-on 

Xe-noph'-a-nes 

Xen-o-phan  '-tus 

Xe-noph  -i-lus 

Xen'-o-phon 

Xer'-xes 

Xiph'-a-res 

Xiph-i-li  -nus 

Xu  -thus 


Za-cyn-thus 

Za  -greus 

Za-leu  -cus 

Zal-mox'-is 

Za-molx'-is 

Zan'-clus 

Zar-bi-e  -nus 

Zar'-ex 

Zar-i-ad'-res 

Zar  -zas 

Zeg-a-be'-nus 

Ze-i-las 

Ze-lus 

Ze-nas 

Ze  -ncus 

Ze-ni-ce'-tns 

Ze-nis 

Ze'-no 

Ze-nob-i-a 

Ze-nob'-i-us 

Zen-o-do-rus 

Ze-nod'-o-tus 

Ze'-non 

Ze-n6'-ni-a 

Ze-noph  -a-nes 

Ze-noth  -e-mis 

Zeph-y-ri  -tis 

Zeph  -y-rus 

Ze-ryn'-thi-a 

Ze-tes 

Ze-thus 

Zeus 

Zeux'-i-a-des 

Zeux-i-da  '-mus 

Zeux-ip  -pe 

Zeux-ip'-pus 

Zeux  -is 

Zi-boe-tes 

Zig-a-be'-nus 

Zo-e 

Zoe  -teus 

Zo -i-lus 

Zo'-na-ras 

Zo-pyr-i-on 

Zo  -py-rus 

Zo-ro-as-ter 

Zo-ro-as'-tres 

Zo  -si-mus 

Zos-te-ri-a 

Zot'-i-cus 

Zyg-i-a 


STATISTICAL    INFORMATION 

RELATING  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  WORLD,  TOGETHER  WITH  THE 

POPULATIONS  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  AND 

OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


POPULATION    OF   CITIES    IN    THE   UNITED    STATES 
Containing  5,000  Inhabitants  and  Over,  with  Their  Population  in  1890,  in  1880,  and  in  1870. 


1890.  1880.  1870. 

Adams,  Mass 9,200  5,591  12,090 

Adrian,  Mich ___  8,756  7,849  8,438 

Akron,  O._ 27,601  16,512  10,006 

Alameda.Cal 11,165  5,708  1,557 

Albany,  N.  Y 94,923  90,758  69,422 

Albina.Ore 5,129  143 

Alexandria,  Va 14,339  13,659  13,570 

Allegheny,  Pa 105,287  78,682  53,180 

Allentown,  Pa 25,228  1S<«)  13,884 

Alliance, O .  7,607  4,626 

Alpena,  Micli 11,283  6,153  2,612 

Alton,  111 _. 10,294  8,975  8,665 

Altooua,  Pa  _.        .  30,337  19,710  10,610 

Americus,  Ga 6,398  3,635  3,259 

Amesbury,  Mass 9,793  3,355  5,581 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y 17,336  9,466  5,426 

Anderson.Ind _ 10,741  4,126  3,126 

Andover.  Mass 6,142  5,169  4,873 

Annapolis,  Md 7,604  6,642  5,744 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 9,431  8,061  7,363 

Anniston,  Ala 9,998  942 

Ansonia,  Conn 10,342  7,892 

Appleton,  Wis 11,869  8,005  5,518 

Arkansas  City,  Kan 8,347  1,012 

Arlington,  Mass 5,629  4,100  3,261 

Asheville.N.  C 10,235  2,616  1,400 

Ashland,  Pa 7,346  6,052  5,714 

Ashland,  Wis 9,956  900 

Ashtabula,  O 8,338  4,445  1,999 

Aspen,  Colo 5,108 

Astoria,  Ore _. 6,184  2,803  639 

Atchison,  Kan _ 13,963  15,105  7,054 

Athol,  Mass 6,319  4,307  3,517 

Athens,  Ga   8,639  6,099  4,251 

Atlanta,  Ga 65,533  37,409  21,798 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J 13,055  5,477  1,043 

Attleboro,  Mass 7,577  11,111  6,769 

Auburn,  N.  Y 25,858  21,925  17,225 

Auburn.Me 11,250  9,555  6,169 

Augusta,  Ga  ._ 33,300  21,891  15,389 

Augusta,  Me 10,527  8,665  7,808 

Aurora,  111 19,688  11,873  11,162 

Austin,  Tex 4,575  10,013  4,428 

Baltimore,  Md 434,439  332,312  267^4 

Bangor.Me 19,103  16,856  8,289 

Barre,  Vt 6,391  6,333  5,760 

Batavia.N.  Y 7,221  4,845  3,890 

Baton  Rouge,  La 10,478  7,197  6,498 

Battle  Creek,  Mich 13,197  7,063  5,838 

Bath,  Me.. _ •.  8,723  7,874  7,371 

Bay  City,  Mich 27,889  20,693  7,064 

Bayonne,   N.  J 19,033  9,372  3,034 

Beatrice,  Neb  13,836  2,447  624 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa __  9,735  5,104  1,120 

Belfast.Me  5,294  5,308  5,278 

Beloit,  Wis 6,315  4,790  4,396 

Bellaire,  O  9,934  8,025  4,033 

Belleville,  111  .  15,361  lo.tiSf  8,146 

Bennington,    Vt  ....  6,391  6,333  5,760 

Berkeley,  Cal 5,101 

Bethlehem,  Pa  „  6,762  5,193  4,512 

Beverly,  Mass .  10,821  8,456  6,507 

Biddeford,   Me 14,443  12,651  10,282 

Big  Rapids,  Mich  ....                                 ....  5,303  3,552 

Binghamton,  N.  Y a5,005  17,317  12,692 

Birmingham.  Ala 26,178  400 

Blackstone,  Mass  ..  6,138  4,907  5,421 

Bloomington,  111  ....                                       .  20,484  17,180  14,500 

Boons,  Iowa 6,520  3,330 

Boston,  Mass 448,477  362,839  250,526 

Bowling   Green,  Ky  ...  7,803  5,114  4,574 

Braddock.Pa  ...  8,561  3,310 

Bradford, Pa .  10,514  9,197  1,446 

Brainerd,  Minn ...  5,703      •  1,865 

Brattleboro,  Vt 6,862  5,880  4,933 
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1890. 

Brazil,  Ind ...                 5,905 

Brenham,  Tex 5,209 

Bridgeton,  N.  J 11,424 

Bridgeport,  Conn 48,866 

Bristol,  Conn 7,382 

Bristol,  Pa - *- 6,553 

Brockton,  Mass -  27,294 

Brookline,  Mass 12,103 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 806,343 

Brownsville, Tex 6,134 

Brunswick,  Ga 8,459 

Brunswick,  Me --  6,012 

Bucyrus.O 5,974 

Buffalo, N.Y 255,664 

Burlington,  Iowa 22,565 

Burlington,  N.  J 7,264 

Burlington,  Vt 14,590 

Burrellville,  R.  I 15,494 

Butler,  Pa __ 8,734 

Butte  City,  Mont 10,723 

Cairo,  111               10,284 

Calais,  Me 7,290 


Cambridge,  Mass  .,.     .. 70,028 

Camden,;N.  J _ 58,313 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y 5,868 

Canton.O _ 20,189 

Canton,  111.. 5,004 

Cape  Elizabeth,  Me 5,459 

Carbondale,  Pa 10,833 

Carlisle,  Pa  ....         7,620 

Carthage,  Mo. ... 7,981 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 18,126 

Chambersburg,  Pa 7,863 

Champaign,  111... 5,839 

Charleston,  S.C.. 54,955 

Charlestown,  W.  Va. 6,742 

Charlotte,  N.  C__ 11,557 

Charlottesville,  Va._ 5,591 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 29,100 

Cheboygan,  Mich...        6,235 

Chelsea,  Mass 27,909 

Chester,  Pa -  19,791 

Cheyenne.  Wyo  .. 11,690 

Chicago,  111 ...  1,099,850 

Chicopee,  Mass    14.050 

Chillicothe,  O -  11,288 

Chillicothe.Mo 5,717 

Chippewa  Falls,  Wis... 8,670 

Cincinnati,  0 296,908 

Circleville,  O...        6,856 

Claremont,  N.  H    . 5,565 

Clarkesville,  Tenn. 7,924 

Cleveland,  O...                            261,353 

Clinton,  Iowa 13,619 

Clinton,  Mass.. 10,424 

Cohoes,  N.  Y.  .                                 _ 22,509 

Colchester,  Vt 5,143 

Coldwater,  Mich 5,247 

College  Point,  N.  Y 6,127 

Columbia.Pa... 10,599 

Columbia,  S.  C  .. 15,353 

Columbia,  Tenu 5,370 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo 11,140 

Columbus,  Ga    .                                    17,303 

Columbus,  Ind.... „ 6,719 

Columbus,  O...                            88,150 

Concord,  N.  H                                               17,004 

Connellsville,  Pa 5,629 

Conshohocken,   Pa  5,470 

Corning.  N.  Y...                                       8,550 

Corry.Pa                                              5,677 

Corsicana,  Tex 6,285 

Cortlandt,  N.  Y 8,590 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 21,474 

Coventry,  E.  1 5,068 


1880. 

3,441 
4,101 

8,722 
27,643 

5,347 

5,273 
13,608 

8,057 


4,938 
2,891 
5,*S4 
3,835 
155,134 

19,450 
6,090 

11,365 
5,714 
3,163 
3,366 
9,011 
6,173 

52,669 

41.659 
5,726 

12.258 
3,762 
5,302 
7,714 
6,209 
4,167 

10,104 
6,877 
5,108 

49,984 
4,192 
7,094 
2,676 

12,892 
2,269 

21,782 

14,997 

3,456 

503,185 

11,286 

10,938 
4,078 
3,982 
255,139 
6,046 
4,704 


160,146 
9,052 
8,029 

19,416 
4,421 
4,681 
4,192 
8,312 

10,036 
3,400 
4,226 

10,123 
4,813 

51,647 

13,843 
3,609 
4,561 
4,802 
5,277 
3,373 
4,802 

18,063 
4,519 


1870. 


18^969 
3,788 


8,007 

396",099 
4,905 
2,348 

4,687 

mini 


5,817 

14,387 

4,674 

984 

247 

6,261 

5,944 

39,634 

20,045 

4,862 

8,660 

"5,106 


6,650 

~5",940 
6,308 
4,625 

48,956 
1,593 
4,473 


i8~547 
9,485 
1,450 
298,977 
9,607 
8,920 
3,978 
2,507 
216,239 
5,407 
4,053 
3,200 

72,829 
6,129 
5,429 

15,357 
3,911 
4,381 
3,652 
6,461 
9,298 

""si 

7,401 

3,359 

31,274 

12,241 

~3',07i 

4,018 

6,809 

80 

4,018 

10,020 
4,349 
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Statistical  Information. 


1890. 

Covington,  Ky .  37,371 

Cranston,  R.  I__ __ 8,099 

Crawfordsville,  Ind. 6,089 

Creston,  Iowa 7,200 

Cumberland,  Md  12,729 

Cumberland,  E.  I....  8,090 

Dallas,  Tex _  38,067 

Danbury,  Conn 16,552 

Danville,  111  11,491 

Danville,  Pa 7,998 

Danville,  Ya 10,305 

Danvers,  Mass _ 7,454 

Davenport,  Iowa  26,872 

Dayton,  O  61,220 

Decatur,  111 ..  16,841 

Dedham,  Mass 7,123 

Deering,  Me...  5,353 

Defiance,  O 7,094 

Delaware,  O...  8,224 

Denison,  Tex .  10,958 

Denver,  Colo ...  106,713 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 50,093 

Detroit,  Mich ..  205,876 

Dixon,  111  5,161 

Dover,  N.H 12,790 

Dubuque,  Iowa 30,311 

DuBois,  Pa 6,149 

Duluth,  Minn  33,115 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y 9,416 

Dunmore,  Pa 8,315 

Durham,  N.  C...  5,485 

Easton,  Pa     .                                                     .  14,481 

E.  Liverpool,  O 10,956 

E.  Portland,  Ore.                                              .  10,532 

E.  Providence,  R.  I.... ....  8,422 

E.  St.  Louis,  111                                                 I  15,169 

Eau  Claire,  Wis .  17,415 

Edgewater,  N.  Y...  14,265 

Elgin,  111...  17,823 

Elizabeth,  N.  J...                                            .  37,764 

Elkhart.  Inrt  11,360 

Elmira,  N.  Y...                                                  .  30,893 

El  Paso,  Tex  10,398 

Elyria,  O 5,611 

Emporia.Kan _ 7,551 

Enfield,  Conn...                                7,199 

Erie,  Pa   ..                                                         .  40,634 

Eseanaba,  Mich...  6,808 

Evansville,  Ind...                                            .  50,756 

Everett,  Mass.... 11,068 

Fall  River,  Mass  ..  74,398 

Fargo,  N.  IX... 5,664 

Faribault,  Minn...  6,520 

Findlay,  O 18,553 

Fitchburg,  Mass...                                           .  22,037 

Flint,  Mich                   .       .                       ...  9,803 

Florence,  Ala...        6,012 

Flushing,  N.  Y 8,436 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis 12,024 

Fort  Madison,  Iowa.       _        .  7,901 

Fort  Scott,  Kan 11,946 

Fort  Smith,  Ark    .  11,311 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.. .  35,392 

Fort  Worth,  Tex    .. 23,076 

Fostoria,  O 7,070 

Franoingham,  Mass 9,239 

Frankfort,  Ind __  5,919 

Frankfort,  Ky     .  7,892 

Franklin,  Pa.. 6,221 

Frederick,  Md    .                                            8,193 

Freeport,  111.. 10,180 

Fremont,  O  7,141 

Freeman,  Neb 6,747 

Fresno,  Cal...                                       10,818 

Gainesville,  Tex 6,524 

Galena,  111...                                                   5,635 

Galosburg,  111 15,264 

Gallon,  O 6,326 

Galveston,  Te  x 29.084 

Gardiner,  Me 5,494 

Gardner,  Mass 8,424 

Geneva,  N.  Y 7,557 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y... 9,509 

Gloucester,  Mass 24,651 

Gloucester,  N.  J._ 6,564 

Gloversville,  N.  Y 13,864 

Georgetown,  D.  C _. 14,046 

Goshen ,  Ind  6,033 

Grafton,  Mass...  5,002 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich       . 60,278 

Grand  Haven,  Mich 5,023 

Grand  Island,  Neb  ...                               7,536 

Green  Bay,  Wis 9,069 

Greenbush,  N.  Y__.  7,301 

Greenfield,  Mass 5,252 

Greenfield,  S.  C....» 8,607 

Greenville,  Miss...  6,658 

Greenville,  O 5,479 

Greenwich,  Conn 10,131 

Groton,  Conn ...  5,539 

Hackensack,  N.  J 6,004 

Hagerstown,  Md 10,118 

Hamilton,  O 17,565 

Hammond,  Ind _.  5,428 

Hannibal,  Mo 12,857 

Harrisburg,  Pa 39,385 

Harrison,  N.  J 8,338 


1880. 

29,720 

5,940 

5,251 

5,081 

10,693 

6,445 

10,358 

11,666 

7,733 

8,346 

7,733 

6,598 

21,831 

38,878 

9,547 


4,324 

6,233 

6,894 

3,975 

35,629 

22,428 

116,340 

3,658 

11,687 

22,254 

2,718 

5,415 

7,248 

5,151 

2,041 

11,924 

5,568 

2,934 

5,056 

9,185 

10,119 

8,044 

8,787 

28,229 

6,953 

20,541 

736 

4,777 

4,631 

3.500 

27,737 

3,026 

29,280 

4,159 

48,961 

2,693 

5,415 

4,633 

12,429 

8,409 

1,359 

6,683 

13,094 

4,679 

5,372 

3,099 

26,880 

6,663 

3,569 

6,235 

2,803 

6,958 

5,010 

8,659 

8,516 

8,446 

3,013 

1,112 

2,067 

6,541 

11,437 

5,635 

22,248 

4,339 

4,588 

5,878 

4,900 

19,329 

5,347 

7,133 

12,578 

4,123 

4,039 

32,016 

4,862 

2,983 

7,464 

3,295 

3,903 

6,160 

2,191 

3,535 

7,892 

5,128 

4,248 

6,627 

12,122 

699 

11,074 

30,762 


1870. 

24,505 

4,822 

3,701 

411 

8,056 

3,882 

13,314 

8,758 

4,751 

8,436 

3.463 

5,600 

20,038 

30,473 

7,161 

7,342 

_____ 

7,342 
5,641 
----- 

4,759 

5,241 

79,577 

...... 

9,204 
18,434 
------ 

3,131 
5,231 


10,937 
2,105 
830 
2,668 
5,644 
2,293 

______ 

5,441 

20,832 
3,265 

15,863 
764 
3,038 
2,168 
6,322 

19,646 

------ 

21,830 
2,220 

26.766 

------ 

3,045 
3,315 

11,260 
5,386 

______ 

6,223 

12,764 
4,011 
4,174 
2,227 

17,718 


4,968 

5,396 
3,908 
8,526 
7,889 
5,455 
1,195 


7,019 

10,158 
3,523 

13,818 
4,497 
3,333 
5,521 
4,500 

15,389 
3,682 
4,518 

11,384 
3,133 
4,594 

16,507 
3,147 
1057 
4,666 


2,757 


7,644 
5,124 
8,038 
5,779 
11,081 

10,125 
23,104 
4,129 


1890. 

Hartford,  Conn  53,230 

Hastings,  Neb...  13,584 

Haverhal,  Mass  27,412 

Haverstraw,  N.  Y  ..  5,170 

Hazleton,  Pa  11,872 

Helena,  Mont  _______  .....  ...                  ______  13.834 

Helena,  Ark  5,189 

Henderson,  Ky  ______  .....  8,835 

Highlands,  Colo  5,161 

Hoboken,  N.  J...                                              .  43,648 

Holyoke,  Mass  35,637 

Homestead,  Pa...                                     _____  7,911 

Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y  7,014 

Hopkinsvillo,  Ky  ______    ...  .................  5,833 

Hornellsville,  N.  Y    .  10,998 

Houston,  Tex...                       ............  ....  28,000 

Hot  Springs,  Ark                               ..........  8,088 

Hudson,  N.  X   ..                                          ......  9,970 

Huntingdon.  Pa     .                                         ....  5,729 

Hunlsville,  Ala  ...                 .................  .  7.995 

Huntington,  Ind  ..                       ............  .  7,328 

Huntington,  W.  Va...              .....  _  .........  10,108 

Hutchinson,  Kan  ..         ________  .......  ______  8,682 

Hyde  Park,  Mass.  ..........  __________  10,193 

Independence,  Mo  ......  _  ................  ....  6,380 

Indianapolis,  Ind  ______  ...........  __________  105,436 

Iowa  City,  Iowa  ___               __________________  7,016 

Ironton,  O  ___________  .....  _.  .......  .  .......  ..  10,939 

Iron  Mountain,  Mich  .......................  .  5,599 

Ironwood,  Mich..  .........  .  ..............  ...  7,745 

Ishpemiug,  Mich  ................  .  ..........  11,197 

Ithaca,  NT^  11,079 

Jackson,  Mich  ............  _____  .......  -  20,798 

Jackson,  Tex  ..                        .  ..............  10,039 

Jackson,  Miss  ................................  5,920 

Jacksonville,  Fla...                   ..............  17,201 

Jacksonville,  111...          ......  ..  ............  .  12,935 

Jamaica,  N.  Y...                               ..........  5,361 

Jamestown,  N.  Y    .                    ...........  —  16,038 

Janesville,  Wis                                         ______  10,836 

Jeffersonville,  Ind...             ...  .....  _________  10,666 

Jefferson  City,  Mo  ...........................  6,742 

Jersey  City,  N.J...                            ..........  163,443 

Johnstown,R.I.___  .................  _  ........  9,778 

Johnstown,   Pa___  ..........................  21,805 

Johnstown,  N.  Y...              .................  .  7,768 

Joliet,  111                                                            .  23,264 

Joplin,  Mo  _________  .........  ______  .....  .  .....  9,943 

Kalamazoo.Mich...        .............  ________  17,853 

Kankakee,lll                            ________  ........  9,025 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  _  ...............  ..  .....  _____  132,716 


,        .  _  ...............  ..  .....  _____ 

Kansas  City,  Kan.  __  ____  ____________     38,316 

Kearney,  Ne 
Keene.N.  H 


8,074 

.                       ..  .......  7,446 

Kenosha,  Wis..  .........  ____________________  6,532 

Kenton.O                      ________________  .....  --  5,557 

Keokuk.Iowa  _______  _  ______  .....  _______  .....  14,101 

Key  West,  Fla    .                  ..  .............  ...  18,085 

Killingly,  Conn  ________________  .....  .  ........  7,027 

Kingston,  N.  Y...               __________  ..........  21,261 

Kokomo.Ind                  _______________  .....  ...  8,261 

Knoxville,  Tenn...        ______________________  22,535 

Laconia,  N.H  ........  _______________________  6,143 

LaCrosse,Wis...         ....  .....  -  .............  25,090 

LaFayette.Ind...     ________  .....  ...  .........  16,243 

Laucaster.O  _________________  .....  -----  .....  -  7,555 

Lancaster,  Pa    __________  .......  .  ...........  32,011 

Lansing,  Mich  ...           ...  ......  _____________  13,492 

Lansingburg.N.  Y  ______  ...................  -  10,550 

LaPorto.Ind.           _____  ......  _____  .....  ....  7,126 

Laramie.Wyo  _____________________  ..........  6,388 

Laredo.  Tex                     _________  .....  .  ......  11,319 

LaSalle,  111  ______________________  .......  ....  9,855 

Lawrence,  Mass  _____________________________  .I(.'M! 

Lawrence,  Kan  _____________________  ......  —  9,997 

LeadvUle,  Colo...        ______  .....  ....  ......  --  10,384 

Leavenworth,  Kan    ________________________  19,768 

Lebanon,  Pa  ......  ___________  ..........  ----  11,664 

Lcominster,  Mass  ______  .............  .  .......  7,269 

Lewiston,  Me  __________________  .......  .  .....  -  21,701 

Lexington,  Ky  ..          _______________________  21,567 

Lima.  O  ___________  .......  ____________  .......  15.981 

Lincoln,  111  _____  ............................  6,200 

Lincoln,  Neb.  (Township  in  1870).  ........  .  55,154 

Little  Falls,  N.Y  ___________  ................  -  8,783 

Little  Rock,  Ark  _______  ..............  -------  25,874 

Litchfleld,  111  .....  ______  .....  ....  ...........  5,811 

Lock  Haven,  Pa  ......  ....  ........  ---  .......  ',358 

Lockport,  N.  Y  _____  .....  _____  ..........  -----  16,038 

Logansport,  Ind...  ......  ___________________  13,328 

Long  Branch,  N.J..  .......  ______  ...........  7,231 

Long  Island  City,  N.Y  ___________  .....  -  .....  30506 

Los  Angeles,  Cal  ________________  .........  ---  50,3ft) 

Louisiana,  Mo  .....  ------------------  ........  „„?'!$!: 

Louisville,  Ky..  ........  -------------  ........  161,«» 

Lowell,  Mass  .....................  -----------  77,096 

Ludington,  Mich  ____________  ......  ----------  _!'Si! 

Lynchbnrg,  Va...           ..  ........  ____________  19,709 

Lynn,  Mass  .................  .  ........  --------  55,727 

Lyons,  Iowa  ____  .........  .  ...........  -  .......  JW?? 

Macon,  Ga...          _________  ...............  ---  22,746 

Madison,  Ind  _____  .........  ....  .........  ----  8,836 

Madison,  Wis  .....  ..  .....  .  .............  -  .....  JM26 

Mahanoy,  Pa  ............................... 

Manchester,  N.  H_.__  ................  ------- 

Manchester,  Va  .....  .  .......  .  .......  .......... 

Manchester,  Conn  ........................  --- 


1880. 

42,015 
2,817 

18,472 
3,506 
6,935 
3,624 
8,652 
5,365 

30^999 

21,915 

592 

4,530 

4,229 

8,195 

16,513 
3,554 
8,670 
4,125 
4,977 
3,863 
3,174 
1,538 
3,146 
3,146 

75,056 
7,123 
8,857 


6,039 
9,105 

16,105 
5,377 
5,204 
7,650 

10,927 
3,922 
9,357 
9,018 
9,357 
5,271 
120,722 
5,765 
8,380 
5,013 

11,657 
7,038 
8,057 
5,651 

M.7.X) 
3,202 
1,782 
6,784 
5,039 
3,940 

12,117 
6,890 
6,921 

18,344 
4,042 


3,790 

14,505 

14,860 

6,803 

25,769 

8,319 

7,432 

6,195 

2,696 

3,521 

7,847 

39,151 

8,510 

14,820 

16,546 

8,778 

5,772 

19,083 

16,656 

7,567 

5,639 

13,003 

6,910 

13,138 

4,326 

5,845 

13,522 

11,198 

3,833 

17,129 

11,183 

4,325 

123,758 

59,475 

4,190 

15,959 

38,274 

4,095 

12,479 

8,945 

10,324 

7,181 

32,630 

F,.7l'!l 

6,462 


1870. 

37,180 

13",052 

~4~,8l7 
3,106 


20,297 
10,733 


3,136 
4,552 
9,382 

~8~6i5 
3,034 
4,907 
2,925 


3.184 

3,184 

48,224 

5,914 


6403 
8,462 
11,447 
4,119 
4,234 
6,912 
9,202 

"  5~,336 
8,798 
7,254 
4,420 

82,546 
4,192 
6,028 
3,282 
7,263 


5,189 
32,260 


5,971 
4,309 

12~766 
5,016 
5,712 
6,315 
2,177 
8,682 

~7~785 

13,506 
2,860 

20,233 
5,241 
6,372 
6,581 
828 
2,046 
5,200 

28,921 
8,320 

i"7~,873 
6,727 
3,894 
13,600 
14,801 
4,500 

~2~,44i 

5,387 
12,380 

3,852 

6,986 
12,426 

8,950 

"3,867 

5,728 

3,639 

100,752 

40,928 

~6~825 

28,233 

4,088 

10,810 

10,709 

9,176 

5,533 

23,536 

2,599 

4,223 


Statistical  Information. 


1890. 


Manistee,  Mich 

Mankato,  Minn 

Manitowoc,  Wis 

Manstield,  O._ 

Marblehoad,  Mass - - 

Marietta,  O - 

Marion,  Ind 

Marion,  O - 

Marinette,  Wis 

Marlboro,  Mass    -- 

Marquette,  Mich. - 

Marshall,  Tex --- 

Marshalltowu,  Iowa 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va 

Martin's  Ferry,  O.. 

Massillon,  U 6833 

Mattoon,  111 --- 20741 

McKeesport,  Pa - - ^ 

Maysville,  Ky - 

Meadville,  Pa 

Medford,  Mass --- aia 

Melrose,  Mass... - ••     I/JOK 

Memphis,  Tenn - JMg 

Menominee,  Mich 5' 491 

Menomouie,  Wis 21  652 

Meriden,  Conn.. --- 10 '624 

Meridian,  Miss.. n'*in 

Merrill,  Wis ^'7^3 

Michigan  City,  Ind "ffMS 

Middletown,  Conn ,*'<,„ 

Middletown,  N.  Y 

Middletown,  Pa.. 

Middletown,  O 

Middleboro,  Mass 201 '''68 

Milwaukee,  Wis wn?> 

Millville,  N.  J ™-'-~ 

Milford,   Mass - 

Milton,  Mass. --- 

Milton,  Pa..... — 

Minneapolis,  Minn... 

Mobile,  Ala —  g  215 

Moberly,  Mo... -  12  m 

Molme,  111 5936 

Monmouth.  Ill *i'23K 


111  II,   Ul. 

Monroe,    Mich - -       KOQQ 

Montague,  Mass - 2l'883 

Montgomery,  Ala - ^'gg 

Morristown,  N.  J_. 

Mt.  Carmel,  Pa 

Mt.  Vernon,  O 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Muncie,  Ind 

Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Muskegon,  Mich.. 

Nanticoke,  Pa 

Natick,  Mass 

Nashua,  N.  H 

Nashville,   Tenn.. 
Natchez,  Miss. 


,          

Naugatuck,   Conn         

Nebraska  City,  Neb - 

Neenah,  Wis.. 

Negaunee,  Mich - -- 

Nevada,  Mo    • 

Newark,  N.  J 

Newark,   O 

New  Albany.  Ind 

New  Bedford.  Mass --- --- 

Newberne,  N.  C..--- —     1fi'4oo 

New  Brighton,  N.  Y - 16*« 

New  Brighton,  Pa 

New  Britain,  Conn.     ---- 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J ' 

Newburg,  N.  Y 

Newburyport,  Mass \i'ann 

New  Castle,  Pa 

New  Haven,  Conn.. °!,'f™ 

New  London,  Conn. 240*089 

New  Orleans,  La...  «$» 

Newport,  Ky      -  J9  4B7 

Newport,  K.  i  — -. «  917 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y...  " 

Newton,  Mass - 


Niagara  Falls,  N.Y...  gj-gg 

Norfolk,  Va    ...  19;791 

Nornstown,  Pa                   16074 

North  Adams,  Mass. u'<WO 

Northampton,  Mass...  "MS! 

North  Attleboro,  Mass °''|_ 

Norwalk,  Conn.— 7195 

Norwalk,  O —  16;156 

Norwich,  Conn -- 5  212 

Norwich,  N.   i "  48862 

Oakland,  Cal._ s'21fl 

Oconto,  Wis.. 
Ogden,  Utah. ----- 
Ogdeusburgh,  N.  X. 


OilCity,  Pa -- --  5312 

Oldtown,  Me 7  358 

Olean,  N.  Y  — —  140  452 

Omaha,  Neb. 6  083 

Oneida,  N.Y  6  272 

Oneonta,  N.  i - 


1880. 

6,930 
5,550 
6,367 
9,859 
7,467 
5,444 
3,182 


2,750 
10,127 
4,690 
5,624 
6,240  ' 
6,335 
3,819 
6,836 
5,737 
8,212 
5,220 


7,573 

4,560 
33,592 

3,288 

2,589 
15,540 

4,008 

"Y,366 
11,731 
8,494 
3,351 
4,538 
5,237 
115,587 
7,660 
9,310 
12,017 
2,102 
K5.V-7 
29,132 
6,070 
7,$00 
5,000 
4.H30 
4,875 
16,713 
5,418 
1,756 
5,249 
4,586 
5,219 
2,295 
11,262 
3,884 
8,479 
13,397 
43,350 
7,058 
4,274 
4,183 
4,202 
3,931 
1,913 
136,508 
9,600 
16,423 
26,845 
6,443 
12,679 
3,653 
11,800 
17,166 
18,049 
13,538 
8,418 
62,882 
11,537 
216,090 
20,433 
15,693 

16,995 

2,601 

1,206,299 

3,320 

21,966 

13,063 

10,191 

12,172 

13,956 
5,704 
15,112 

34,555 

4,171 

6,069 

10,341 

27,315 

3,395 

3,036 

30,518 

3,934 

1,711 

13,207 

15,748 


1870. 

3,343 
3,482 
5.168 
8,029 
7,703 
5,218 
1,658 
2,531 


1890. 


4,000 
1,920 
3,218 
4,863 

"  5~,i85 

4,967 

2,523 

4,705 

7,108 

5,717 

3,414 
40,228 

1,597 

lb",495 
2,709 

"3",965 
6,923 
6,049 

"3~,046 

4,687 
71,440 
6,101 
9,890 
7,367 

i3",066 
32,034 
1,514 
4,166 
4,662 
5,086 
2,224 
10,588 
5,674 
2,451 
4,876 

"2~,992 
6,718 
6,002 

"6",404 
10,543 

25,865 
9,057 
2,830 
6,050 
2,655 
2,559 

105,659 


Oskaloosa,  Iowa 
Oswego,  N.  Y._  .......  . 

Ottawa,  111  ........ 

Ottawa,  Kan 
Ottumwa,  Iowa.. 
Owensboro,  Ky 
Owosso.Mich  ..... 

Paducah,  Ky  .....  - 

Palestine,  Tex  ....... 

Palmer,  Mass.. 

Pana,  I\l-  .......  - 

Paris,  Tex  ________ 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va 

Parsons,  Kan 

Passaio,  N.  J    ......  - 

Paterson,  N.  J  ..............  -  ...............  -      '»'»*' 

Pawtuckot,  R.  I  .....  ...  ..................  —  -     5J.'Sg 

Peabody,  Mass  ...............................       a  KM 

Peekskili.  N.  Y  ..................  -  ...........       %#$ 

Pekin,  111..  ............................  S'fJr. 

Pensacola,  Fla  "' 

Peoria.lll._  ...... 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J 

Peru,  111 

Peru,  Ind...  ._ 
Petersburg,  Va 
Philadelphia,  Pa 


14,397 

21,320 

5,849 

7,495 

"9~480 
15,056 
17,014 
12,595 

6,164 
50,840 

9,576 

191,418 

15,087 

12,251 

"12",825 
942,292 

i9~22§ 
10,753 

10460 

12",ii9 
4,498 
16,653 

ib~,5o6 

2,655 
3,127 
10,076 
2,276 


i6~,083 


, 

9,348 
12,663 


Phillipsburg,  N.  J - —       °'**t 

Phremxville,  Pa ---- ---       5'JiS 

Pine  Bluff ,  Ark 

Pinna      O  --, 9,OyU 

l  iqua,  \J . ___-—--  9oc  (V17 

Pittsburg,  Pa. - fi  B97 

Pittsburg,  Kan --  - iS'Sai 

Pittsfield.Mass - JA'Sw 

Pitts  ton,  Pa.. - 

Plainfield,  N.  J ---- 

Plattsburg,  N.  Y 

Plattsmouth,Neb • 

Plymouth,  Mass --- 

Plymouth,  Pa - - 

Pontiac,  Mich 

Portage,  Wis... - 

Port  Chester ,N.  Y 

Port  Huron,  Mich - 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y 

Portland,  Me ic'qas 

Portland,  Ore.... -     ™'2£ 

Port  Richmond,  N.  Y 

Portsmouth,  N.  H... -- - 

Portsmouth,  O - 

Portsmouth,  Va > 

Portstown,  Pa 

Portsville,  Pa --- 5s'206 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y...  -    1s2'14g 

Providence,  K.  1 

Provo  City,  Utah 

Pueblo,  Colo - 

Putnam,  Conn IR'TW 

Quincy,  Mass l?'f£? 

Quincy,  111 ; 

Racine,  Wis... - — 

Rahway,  N.  J 

Raleigh,  N.  C - 

Reading,  Pa.._ - -- 

Red  Wing,  Minn  _._ 

Revere,  Mass - - 

Richmond,  Ind 

Richmond,  Va 

Roanoke,  Va 

Rochester,  N.Y 

Rochester,  N.  H..._ - —        '-3J? 

Rochester,  Minn... - - J!'^! 

Rockford,  111 - 13634 

Rocklsland,  111 --  a'ni 

Rockland,Me - —       S'i,? 

Rockville.  Conn...  14991 

Rome,  N.Y 6*957 

Rome,  Ga H'IAO 

Rutland,  Vt - — - 

Saco,  Me --- 

Sacramento,  Cal 

Saginaw,  Mich -- 

Salem,  Mass - -- 

Salem,  N.  J - - 

Salem,  O 

Salina,   Kan - 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah... -- 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Sandusky,  O --  laa 

San  Diogo,  Cal QO«  QQ7 

San  Francisco,  Cal.. - ***!< 

San  Jose,  Cal... 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal  ... 

Santa  Cruz,  Cal - 

Santa  Fe.N.M  .9911 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal - --        "'-- 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 

SaultSto.  Marie,  Mich.. 

Savannah,  Ga 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 

Scranton.  Pa 

Seattle,  Wash 

Sedalia,  Mo... ---     "'25 

Selma,  Ala «' ii« 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y g,lW 

Seymour,  Ind 

Shamokin,  Pa -- 


1880. 

4,598 
21,116 
7,834 
4,032 
9,004 
6,231 
2,501 


2,997 
5,5lrt 
3,009 
8,980 
6,582 
4,199 
«,532 
51,031 
19,030 
9,028 
6,893 
5,998 
6,845 
29,259 
4,808 
4,632 
5,280 
21,656 
847,170 
7,181 
6,682 
3,203 
6,031 
156,889 
624 
13,354 
7,412 
8,125 
5,245 
4,175 
7,093 
6,065 
4,509 
4,346 
3,254 
8,883 
8,678 
33,810 
17,577 
3,526 
9,690 
11,321 
11.390 
5,305 
13,253 
20,207 
104,857 
3,432 
3,217 
5,827 
10,570 
27,268 
16,031 
6,455 
9,265 
43,278 
5,876 
2,263 
12,472 
66,601) 
669 
89,366 
5,784 
5,103 
13,129 
11,659 
7,599 
5,902 
12,194 
3,877 
12,149 
6,389 
51,420 
10,525 
27,563 
5,056 
4,041 
3,111 
20,768 
20,550 
15,838 
2,637 
233,959 
12,567 
3,460 
3,898 


4627 


1870. 

3,204 
20,910 
7,736 
2,941 
5,214 
3,437 
2,065 
6,866 

"¥,68i 


3,616 

8,421 

1,947 

30,709 

13,655 

45,850 

3,533 

9,561 

7,529 


4,250 
8,184 


"5,546 


6,619 
7,343 
6,560 
5,696 
3,847 

22,849 
2,861 
3,650 
8,617 
18,950 

674,022 
5,982 
5,292 
2,081 
5,967 
86,076 


6,760 
5,095 
5,189 
1,944 
6,238 
2,684 
4,867 
3,945 


6,377 

31,413 

S.283 

"9~,2U 
10,592 
10,590 
4,125 
12,384 
20,080 
68,904 

""606 
4,192 
7,442 

24,052 
9,880 
6,288 
7,790 

33,930 
4,260 

"9~.445 
51,038 


4,103 
8,953 
11,049 
7,890 
7,074 

ii~,666 

3,199 

9,834 

6,755 

16,283 

7,460 

24,117 

4,555 

3,700 

918 

12,854 

12,256 

13,000 

2,300 

149,473 


"4J65 


28,285 
11,026 

- 


, 

1,107 
4,560 
«,484 
5390 
2,372 
2,282 


4628 


Statistical  Information. 


1890. 

Sharon,  Pa..              7,459 

Sheboygan,  Wis 16,359 

Shelbyville,  Ind 5,451 

Shenandoah,  Pa 15,944 

Sherman,  Tex 7,335 

Shreveport,  La 11,979 

Sing  Sing,  N.  Y 9,327 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 37,806 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D 10,177 

Skowhegan.Me... - 5,068 

Somersworth,  N.  H._ -  6,206 

Somerville,  Mass 40,152 

South  Bend,  Ind 21,819 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa 10,302 

Sonthbridge,  Mass 7,855 

South  Chester,  Pa 7,076 

South  Easton,  Pa 5.616 

Southington,  Conn 5,501 

South  Omaha,  Neb 8,062 

Spartanburg,  S.  C 5,544 

Spencer,  Mass 8,747 

Spokane  Falls,  Wash 19,822 

Springfield,  HI - 24,963 

Springfield,  Mass 44,179 

Springfield,  Mo 21,850 

Springfield,  O - 31,895 

St.  Albans,  Vt - 7,771 

Stamford,  Conn 15,700 

Staunton,  Va 6,975 

St.  Charles,  Mo 8,161 

St.  Cloud,  Minn 7,688 

Stillton,  Pa...  - 2,950 

Sterling,  III - WM 

Steubenville,O - --  13,394 

Stevens  Point,  Wis --  7,898 

Stillwater,  Minn 11,260 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt ---  6,391 

St.  Louis,Mo 451,770 

Stockton,  Cal._ 14,424 

Stoneham,  Mass S'JK 

Stoningham,  Conn 7,184 

St.  Paul,  Minn -  133,156 

Streator,  111 - H-414 

Sunbury,  Pa - - ,5,930 

Superior,  Wis 11,983 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 88,143 

Tacoma,  Wash    36,006 

Tamaqua,  Pa... --  6,054 

Tampa.Fla 5,532 

Taunton,  Mass 25,448 

Terre  Haute,  Ind _ 30,217 

Thomasville,  Ga... 5,514 

Thompson,  Conn --  5,580 

Tiffin,  O                      10,801 

Titusville,  Pa - 8,073 

Tonawanda,  N.   Y 7,145 

Topeka,  Kan —  31,007 

Toledo,  O.. 81,434 

Trenton,  N.  J._ 57,458 

Trenton,  Mo - 5,039 

Trinidad,  Colo 5,523 

Troy,  N.  Y. - 60,956 

Tucson,  Ariz 5,150 

Union,  N.  J._ ---  10,643 

Uniontown,  Pa - 6,359 

Urbana,  O - 6,510 

Utica.N.  Y 44,007 

Vallejo,  Cal - 6,343 

Valparaiso,  Ind 5,090 

VanWert,  O 5,512 

Vicksburg,  Miss 13,378 

Vinconnes,  Ind 8.853 

Virginia  City,  Nev 8,511 

Waco,  Tex.. 14,445 

Wakefield,  Mass 6,982 

Waltham,  Mass 18,i07 

Ware,  Mass 7,329 

Warren,  O 5,973 

Washington,  D.C - 188,932 

Washington,  Ind 6,064 

Washington,  Pa.. 7,063 

Washington,  O --  5,742 

Waterbury,  Conn «'§;? 

Waterloo,  Iowa. ---  6,W4 

Watertown,    Mass -  7,073 

Watertown,  N.  Y... 14,725 

Watertown,  Wis 8,755 

Waterville,  Me - 7,107 

Waukesha,  Wis.. 6,321 

Wausan,  Wis -9,253 

Webb  City,  Mo. 5,043 

Webster.  Mass.. 7,081 

Wellsvilie,  O  .. - 5,247 

West  Bay  City,  Mich 12,981 

Westborough,  Mass,. 5,195 

Westbrook,  Me.....*. 6,682 

Westchester.  Pa 8,028 

Westerly,  R.  I    . 6,813 

Westfield,  Mass 9,805 

West  Springfield,  Mass 5,077 

West  Troy,  N.Y 12,967 

Weymouth,  Mass 10,866 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 34,552 

Wichita,  Kan.. 28,858 

Wilkes  Barre,  Pa 87,718 

Williamsport,  Pa 27,182 

Willimantic,  Conn 8,648 


1880. 

5,684 
7,314 
3,745 
10,147 
6,090 
8,009 
6,578 
7,366 
2,163 
3.860 
5,586 
24.933 
13,280 
4.925 
li.464 
3,664 
4,534 
5,411 

~3~,253 

7.46(5 
350 

19,743 

33.340 
6,522 

2(1.730 
7,193 

11.297 
6,664 
5,014 
2.462 
2,447 
5,087 

12,093 

4,449 

9,055 

6,333 

350,518 

10,282 
4,890 
7,355 

41,473 

5,157 

4,077 

655 

51,792 

1,098 

5,730 

720 

21,213 

26,042 
2,555 
5,051 
7,879 
9,046 
3,864 

15,452 

50,137 

29,910 
3,312 
2,228 

56,747 
7,007 
5,849 
2,265 
6,252 

33,914 
5,987 
4,461 
4,079 

11,814 
7,680 

10,917 
7,295 
5,547 

11,712 
4,817 
4,428 
147,293 
4,323 
4,292 
3,798 

17,806 
5,630 
5,426 

10,697 
7,883 
4,672 


1870. 

4,231 
5,310 


4,277 
1,588 
5,696 
3,377 
6,397 
3,601 
3,981 
7,046 
6,104 
7,587 
4,149 
8,890 
10.570 
30,737 
4,911 


2,951 
1,439 
4,607 
4,696 
3,401 


4,504 
14.685 
7,206 

~5~,208 

"3~,i67 
4,314 


3,952 

iT,364 
2H.703 
5,565 
12,652 
7,014 
9,714 
5,120 
5,570 
2,161 

~3~,998 
8,107 
1,810 
4,124 
4,665 
310.864 

10.06H 
4,513 
6,313 

20,030 
1,486 
3,131 


75 
5,960 


16,103 


".3~,804 
5,648 


, 

1S.934 
6,608 


4,790 
31,584 

22.874 


46,464 

"4,640 
2,503 
4,276 

28,804 

"  2,765 
2,665 
12.443 
5,449 
7,058 
3,003 
4,135 
9,065 
4,259 
3-,457 
109,199 
2,901 
3,571 

ib",326 
4,337 
4,326 
9.330 

7,550 
4,852 

T,§49 
~4,76» 


5,630 
4,109 
6,519 
2.MW 

10.W3 
9,010 

19,280 
689 

10,174 

16,080 


1890. 

Wilmington.  Del  61,431 

Wilmington,  N.C  ...  20,076 

Winchester,  Va  ...  5,196 

Winfield,  Kan 5,184 

Winona,  Minn 18,208 

Winston,  N.  C .      ..             8,018 

Woburn,  Mass 13,499 

Woonsocket,  R.  I  . .  20,830 

Wooster,  O.  5,901 

Worcester,  Mass     .  84,655 

Xenia,  O  7,301 

Yonkers,  N.  Y"  .     32,083 

York,  Pa     .  20,793 

Youngstown,  O  ... 33,220 

Ypsilanti,  Mich  6,129 

Zanesville,  O  ... 21,009 


1880. 

42,478 
17,350 

4,958 

2,844 
10,208 

2,854 
10,931 
16,050 

5.840 
58.291 

7,026 


13,940 
15,435 
4,984 
18,113 


1870. 

30,841 
13,446 
4,477 

"7492 
443 

8,560 
11,527 

5,419 
41,105 

6,377 
12,733 
11,003 

8,075 

5,471 
10,011 


POPULATION  OF  EVERY  STATE,  TERRITORY, 

United  States  Census  of  1890. 


STATES. 


Population. 


Alabama 1,513,017 

Arkansas... 1.128,179 

California..  1,208.130 

Colorado..  412,198 

Connecticut 746,258 

Delaware. _ 168,493 

Delaware,  Earitan  and  New  York  Bays _ 

Florida 391,422 

Georgia...  1,837,353 

Idaho.  .  84,385 

Illinois...  3,826,351 

Indiana  2,192,404 

Iowa... 1,911,898 

Kansas  --  1,427,096 

KentnckyI""""."-.  '-. .'...'. --  1,858,635 

Louisiana...        1,118.587 

Maine  ..  661,086 

Maryland.. 1,042,390 

Massachusetts  ..  -  2,238,943 

Michigan 2,093,889 

Minnesota...  1,301.826 

Mississippi  .. 1,289,600 

Missouri...  2,679,184 

Montana... 132,159 

Nebraska  1,058,910 

Nevada... - - 45,761 

New  Hampshire 376,530 

New  Jersey - 1,444,933 

New  York... 5,997,853 

North  Carolina  ..  -  1,617,947 

North  Dakota... - 182,719 

Ohio - -  3,672.316 

Oregon  313,767 

Pennsylvania...  5,258,014 

Rhode  Island...         - 345,506 

South  Carolina  - 1,151.149 

South  Dakota 828,808 

Tennessee 1,766,518 

Texas. 2,235,523 

Vermont  332,422 

Virginia  "  "...I - I-655'?*0, 

Washington - 349,890 

West  Virginia - —     '«J.™* 

Wisconsin.. 1,686,880 

Wyoming - 60,705 


Square 

Elect. 

Miles. 

Vote. 

52,250 

10 

53.850 

7 

15S.K60 

8 

103,92-. 

3 

4,990 

6 

2,050 

3 

720 

58,680 

~i 

59,475 

12 

84,800 

3 

56,650 

22 

36,350 

15 

56.025 

13 

82.0SO 

9 

40,400 

13 

48,720 

8 

33.040 

6 

12,210 

8 

8,315 

14 

58,915 

13 

83.365 

7 

46.810 

9 

69,415 

16 

14i>.0>0 

3 

77,510 

5 

110,700 

3 

9,305 

4 

7,815 

9 

49,170 

36 

52,250 

11 

68.645 

3 

41.1W) 

23 

!«.(«) 

3 

45,215 

30 

1,250 

4 

30,570 

9 

79,800 

4 

42.orn) 

12 

265.780 

13 

9,565 

4 

42.450 

12 

69,180 

3 

24,780 

6 

56,040 

11 

97,890 

3 

Total,  States,  61,908,906  2,634,530        420 

TEBBITORTES. 

Arizona                                                              59,620  113,020 

District  ofcoiumbia::::::. 230,392 

New  Mexico  153,593  122.D80 

Oklahoma                                                                          -  61,834  39,450 

Utah  (admitted'as'a  state  1894) 207,905  84,979 


Total,  Territories, 
Excluding  Alaska,  Indian  Territory  and  Indians, 


713,844         360,090 


Gran.?  Total "V        ~.:~-- ~--.~~ -T.7Z7.  62,622,250      2,994,620 


SECESSION   AND   READMISSION  OF  CONFEDERATE 
STATES. 


STATES. 

Seceded. 

Readmitted. 

1860,  Dec.  20 

1868,  June  11 

1861,  Jan.     9 

1870,  Feb.     3 

1861,  Jan.   11 

1868,  June  11 

Florida                                             

1861,  Jan.   11 

1868,  Juno  11 

1861,  Jan.   19 

1870,  April  20 

1861,  Jan.  26 

1868,  June  11 

1861,  Feb.     1 

1870,  Mar.  15 

1861,  April  16 

1870,  Jan.  15 

1861,  May     6 

1868,  June  20 

1861,  May  21 

1868,  June  11 

Tennessee  

1861,  June  24 

1866,  July   .. 

Statistical  Information. 
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RELATIVE  RANK  OF  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  IN 
POPULATION. 


1890. 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

0. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

Id. 
11. 
12. 
i:l. 

u. 
is. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


NewYork 5,997,853 

Pennsylvania 5,258,014 

Illinois .....3,826,351 

Ohio  .--- 3,672,316 

Missouri 2,679,184 

Massachusetts 2,238,943 

Texas  2,235,523 

Indfana. 2,192,404 

Michigan 2,093,889 

Iowa  1,911,896 

Kentucky! -— }*^ 

Georgia }'§21M« 

Tennessee - __.l,i6i,518 

Wisconsin... 1,686,880 

Virginia  ...1.655,980 

North  Carolina 1,617,947 

Alabama 1,513,017 

New  Jersey.. 1,444,933 

Kansas l,42i,096 

Minnesota 1,301,826 

Mississippi 1,289.6110 

California.. 1,208,130 

South  Carolina 1,151,149 

Arkansas ...-1,128,179 

Louisiana ...1,118,587 

Nebraska 1,068,910 

Maryland 1,042,390 

West  Virginia 762,794 

Connecticut 746,258 

Maine  661,086 

Colorado 412,198 

Florida  391,422 

New  Hampshire 376,530 

Washington  349,390 

Rhodelsland 345,506 

Vermont 332,422 

South  Dakota 328,808 

Oregon  — 313,767 

Dist.  of  Columbia 230,392 

Utah  .-    207,905 

North'Dakota.- 182,719 

Delaware 168,493 

New  Mexico 153,593 

Montana 132,159 

Idaho 84,385 

Oklahoma 61,834 

Wyoming 60,705 

Arizona —  -       59,620 

Nevada - «.761 


United  States,  62,622.250 


1880. 


1.  Now  York 5,082,871 

2.  Pennsylvania 4,282,891 

3.  Ohio 3,198,062 

4.  Illinois 8,077,871 

5.  Missouri 2,679,184 

6.  Indiana 1,978.304 

7.  Massachusetts 1,788,085 

8.  Kentucky 1,048,090 

9.  Michigan. 1,636,937 

10.  Iowa 1,624,615 

11.  Texas 1,591,749 

12.  Tennessee 1,542,389 

13.  Georgia 1,542,180 

14.  Virginia.. 1,512,565 

15.  North  Carolina 1,399,750 

16.  Wisconsin 1,315,497 

17.  Alabama 1,262,505 

18.  Mississippi.. 1,131,597 

19.  New  Jersey. 1,131,116 

20.  South  Carolina.. 997,577 

21.  Kansas...  996,0% 

22.  Louisiana 939,946 

23.  Maryland 934,943 

24.  California 864,694 

25.  Arkansas 802.525 

26.  Minnesota 780,773 

27.  Maine. 648,936 

28.  Connecticut.. 622,700 

29.  West  Virginia 618,457 

33.  Nebraska 452,402 

31.  New  Hampshire 340.991 

32.  Vermont 332,286 

33.  Rhodelsland 276,531 

34.  Florida 269,493 

35.  Colorado 194,327 

36.  Dist.  of  Columbia... 177,624 

37.  Oregon. 174,768 

38.  Delaware —  -     146.608 

39.  Utah  143.963 

40.  New  Mexico 119,565 

41.  Dakota 99,111 

42.  Washington 15,116 

43.  Nevada 62,266 

44.  Arizona 40,440 

45.  Montana 39,159 

46.  Idaho 32,610 

47.  Wyoming 20.189 

United  States,  50,155,783 
Gain,  12,467,467 


THE  STATES  AND  THE  UNION. 

THE  THIRTEEN  ORIGINAL  STATES. 


No. 

STATES. 

Ratified  the 
Constitution. 

No. 

STATES. 

Ratified  the 
Constitution. 

1 

1787,  Dec.  7. 

8 

South  Carolina 

1788,  May  23. 

2 

Pennsylvania.. 

1787,  Dec.  12. 
1787,  Dec.  18. 

9 
10 

NewHampshire 

1788,  June  21. 
1788  June  26. 

4 

1788,  Jan.  2. 

11 

New  York  

1788,  July  26. 

5 
6 

7 

Connecticut  .  .  . 
Massachusetts. 
Maryland  

1788,  Jan.  9. 
1788,  Feb.  6. 
1788,  April  28. 

12 
13 

North  Carolina 
Rhode  Island.. 

1789,  Nov.  21. 
1790,  May  29. 

STATES  ADMITTED  TO  THE  UNION. 


No 

STATES. 

Admitted. 

No. 

STATES. 

Admitted. 

1 

1791,  March  4. 

17 

Wisconsin  

1848,  May  29. 

2 
3 
4 

Kentucky  
Tennessee  
Ohio 

1792,  June  1. 
1798,  June  1. 
1802,  Nov.  29. 

18 
19 

ffl 

California  
Minnesota  .  . 
Oregon  _. 

1850,  Sept.  9. 
1858,  May  11. 
1859,  Feb.  14. 

5 
0 

Louisiana  

1812,  April  80. 
1816,  Dec.  11. 

21 
f>, 

Kansas  
West  Virginia  . 

1861,  Jan.  29. 
1863,  June  19. 

1817  Dec.  10. 

a 

1864,  Oct.  31. 

g 

Illinois  

18X8,  Dec.  8. 

24 

Nebraska  

1867,  March  1. 

9 
10 

Alabama  

1819,  Dec.  14. 
1820,  March  15. 

25 
?« 

Colorado  
North  Dakota. 

1876,  Aug.  1. 
1889,  Nov.  2. 

11 

1821,  Au'g.  10. 

27 

South  Dakota. 

1889,  Nov.  2. 

12 

183ft,  June  15. 

W 

Montana  - 

1889,  Nov.  8. 

13 
14 

Michigan  
Florida 

1837,  Jan.  26. 
1845,  March  3. 

29 
SO 

Washington  
Idaho  

1889,  Nov.  11. 
1890,  July  3. 

15 

Texas  

1845,  Dec.  29. 
1846,  Dec.  28. 

31 

<ffi 

Wyoming  
Utah 

1890,  July  11. 
1894, 

THE  TERRITORIES. 


TERRITORIES. 

Organized. 

TERRITORIES. 

Organized. 

1850,  Sept.  9. 
1863,  Feb.  24. 
1834,  June  80. 
1890,  May    2. 

District  of  Columbia  \ 
Alaska    

1790,  July  16. 
1791,  Mar.  3. 
1868,  July  27. 

STATE  AND  TERRITORIAL   GOVERNMENTS. 


GOVERNORS. 

LEGISLATURES. 

STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

Sala- 
ries. 

Length 
Term, 
Years. 

Ann. 
or 
Bien. 

Limit 
of 
Session. 

Alabama  

$3,000 
8,000 

3,500 
3,500 
6,000 
5,000 
4,000 
2,000 
3,500 
3,000 
3,000 
6,000 
5,000 
3,000 
3,000 
5,000 
4,000 
2,000 
4,500 
8,000 
4,000 
5,000 
4,000 
5,000 
5,000 
2,500 
5,000 
2,000 
10,000 
2,600 
10,000 
3,000 
3,000 
8,000 
2,600 
1,500 
10,000 
3,000 
3,500 
2,500 
4,000 
4,000 
2,600 
1,500 
5,000 
4,000 
2,700 
5,000 
2,500 

2 
4 
4 
2 
4 
2 
2 
4 
4 
2 
2 
4 
4 
2 
2 
4 
4 
2 
4 
1 
2 
2 
4 
4 
4 
2 
4 
2 
3 
4 
3 
4 
2 
2 
4 
4 
4 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
4 
4 
4 
2 
4 

Bien.. 

50  days 

Alaska  --- 
Arizona  

Bieu.. 

60  days 
60  days 
60  days 
90  days 
None. 
None. 
60  days 
50  days 
60  days 
None. 
60  days 
None. 
40  days 
60  days 
60  days 
None. 
90  days 
None. 
None. 
90  days 
None. 
70  days 
60  days 
100  days 
40  days 
None. 
None. 
60  days 
None. 
60  days 
60  days 
None. 
60  days 
40  days 
None. 
None. 
None. 
60  days 
75  days 
60  dnys 
60  days 
None. 
90  days 
60  days 
45  days 
None. 
40  days 

Arkansas  

Bien.. 
Bien.. 
Bien.. 
Bien  .  . 
Bien  .  - 
Bien.. 
Bien.. 
Bien.. 
Bien.. 
Bion.. 
Bieu.- 
Bien.. 
Bien.. 
Bien.. 
Bien.. 
Ann  _. 
Bien_. 
Bieii-. 
Bien.. 
Bien-. 
Bien.. 
Bien.. 

Idaho                                   -  

• 

TT 

M        ' 

A.      viand 

M-W—  into 

Bien_- 
Bien.. 
Ann  _. 
Bien.- 
Ann  .- 
Bien.. 
Bien.. 
Bien.. 
Bion.. 
Bien.. 
Bien.- 
Ann  .. 
Ann  .. 

New  York                                          

Ohio                                            

S      Hi    Carolina 

Bien.. 
Bien.. 
Bien.. 
Bien.. 
Bien.. 
Bien.. 
Bien.. 
Bien.. 

Utah                         -    -.    

Virginia  

v\e.:t       _g 

Bien.. 
Bien. 

PAY  AND  TERMS  OF  MEMBERS  OF  LEGISLATURES. 


*  Indian  Territory  has  no  Territorial  government. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

Salaries  of  Mem- 
bers. Annual 
or  Per  Diem. 

TERMS  OF 
MEMBERS, 
YEARS. 

a  £ 

a  '- 

®  Q 

cc-^ 

1*8 

185- 

$4  per  diem. 
$4 
.$6 
$8 
$6 
$800  annually. 
$8  per  diem. 
$6 
$4 
$5 
$5 
$6 
$500  annually. 
$3  per  diem. 
$5 
$4        " 
$150  annually. 
$5  per  diem. 
$750  annually. 
$3  per  diem. 
$5 
$300  annually. 
$5  per  diem. 
$6 
$5 
$8         " 
$200  annually. 
$500        ." 
$4  per  diem. 
$1,500  annually. 
$4  per  diem. 
$5        " 

4 

2 
4 
4 
4 
2 
4 
4 
2 
2 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
2 
4 
1 
2 
4 
4 
4 
4 
2 
4 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
4 

2 

2 
3 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 

T        a 

Ka    sas 

Louisiana.  ._  _  

Massachusetts*  --- 

M    "t     a" 

New  York*                              

North  Dakota*  ...                       
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Statistical  Information. 


STATES  AXD  TERRITORIES. 

Salaries  of  Mem- 
bers, Annual 
or  Per  Diem. 

TERMS  OF 
MEMBERS, 

YEABS. 

N 

<gs 

III 
«S3 

Ohio                     

$600  annually. 
$4  per  diem. 
$3 
$1,500  annually. 
$1  per  diem. 
$5 
$5 
$4 
$5 
$4 
$3 
$360  annually. 
$5  per  diem. 
$4 
$500  annually. 
$5  per  diem. 

2 
2 
2 
4 
1 
4 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

Rhode  Island 

Smith  Dakota  

Texas 

Utah               

Virginia            

West  Virginia  

Wyoming       

•States  starred  pay  mileage  also  with  annual  or  per  diem  salaries 


STATE   AND  TERRITORIAL   DIMENSIONS   AND 
CAPITALS. 


STATES  AJJD  TERRITORIES. 

Area  in 
Square 
Miles. 

Greatest 
Breadth, 
Miles. 

Greatest 

Length. 
Miles. 

Capital*. 

Alabama                    

52,250 

200 

830 

Montgomery. 

577,390 

800 

1,100 

Sitka. 

113,020 

335 

390 

Phenix. 

M.*M 

275 

240 

Little  Rock. 

158,360 

875 

770 

Sacramento. 

103,925 

390 

270 

Denver. 

4,990 

90 

75 

Hartford. 

2,050 

85 

110 

Dover. 

District  of  Columbia     

70 

9 

10 

Washington. 

Florida 

58,680 

400 

460 

Tallahassee. 

59,475 

250 

815 

Atlanta. 

Idaho               

84,800 

305 

490 

Boise  City. 

56,650 

205 

880 

Springfield. 

86,350 

160 

265 

Indianapolis. 

81,400 

210 

210 

18,025 

300 

210 

Des  Moines. 

82,080 

400 

200 

Topeka. 

40,400 

350 

175 

Frankfort. 

48,720 

280 

275 

Baton  Rouge. 

Maine            

33,040 

205 

235 

Augusta. 

12,210 

200 

120 

Annapolis. 

Massachusetts..           .    

8,315 

190 

110 

Boston. 

58,915 

310 

400 

Lansing. 

Minnesota  

83,365 

350 

400 

St.  Paul. 

46,810 

l-il 

340 

Jackson. 

Missouri      .             .  

69,415 

300 

280 

Jefferson  City. 

146,080 

580 

315 

Helena. 

77.510 

415 

205 

Lincoln. 

110,700 

315 

485 

Carson  City. 

9,305 

90 

185 

Concord. 

7,815 

70 

160 

Trenton. 

122,580 

850 

390 

Santa  F6. 

49,170 

320 

810 

Albany. 

52,250 

520 

200 

Raleigh. 

North  Dakota 

70,795 

360 

210 

Bismarck. 

Ohio                                     .      .  . 

41,060 

230 

205 

Columbus. 

39,030 

365 

210 

Guthrie. 

96.030 

375 

290 

Salem. 

45,215 

300 

180 

Harrisburg. 

Rhode  Island               £ 

1,250 

35 

50 

(  Newport  and 

South  Carolina 

30,570 

235 

215 

Columbia. 

South  Dakota              

77,650 

380 

245 

Pierre. 

42,050 

430 

120 

Nashville. 

Texas                             

265,7HO 

760 

620 

Austin. 

Utah 

84,970 

275 

3*5 

Salt  Lake  City. 

9,565 

90 

155 

Montpelier. 

42.450 

425 

205 

Richmond. 

69,180 

340 

230 

Olympia. 

24,780 

200 

225 

Charleston. 

56,040 

290 

300 

Madison. 

Wyoming  

97,890 

865 

275 

Cheyenne. 

Total  United  States... 

3.602,990 

2,720 

1,600 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  WORLD 


COUXTEIES. 

Population. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Capitals. 

British  Empire 

878,946,973 

12,208,506 

London. 

China   

803,241,960 

4,468,750 

Peking. 

Russian  Empire 

108,787,244 

8,457,289 

St.  Petersburg. 

59,666,967 

8,127,856 

Paris. 

France                    .       .      .    .. 

88,218,903 

204,177 

Paris. 

Colonies  ... 

21,448,064 

2,923,679 

TEEMS  or 
MEMBERS, 

YEABS. 

COUNTRIES. 

Population. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Capitals. 

3,870,000 
183.237 
1,500.000 

211.502 

260,000 
580,000 
45,000 
46,697 
32,254 
13,692 
60,000 
7,624 
462 
1,550,000 
8,602,990 
211,108 
134,467 
29,291 
5,789 
7,531 
5,803 
5,602 
2,965 
5,137 
158 
1,425 
2,479 
1,387 
906 
953 
760 
99 
511 
472 
819 
1,131 
363 
833 
115 
433 
122 
131 
822.000 
201,591 
147,669 
12,680 
77s.  ls7 
203.714 
72.000 
50,848 
42,420 
150,755 
170,744 
46,060 
1,652,533 
63,850 
729,170 
39*.  "73 
87,860 
400.000 
110.lV).i 
425,765 
189,000 
56,100 
70.000 
198,173 
603,076 
203,767 
114,328 
3,219,000 
751,700 
85,000 
43,220 
3,550 
ttOjOM 
636,000 
34,038 
!0>1.  7x> 
8U.025 
7,923 
S'n.971 
814,000 
11,373 
2.-O..V.O 
46,314 
1,095,013 
331,420 
279.000 
230,000 
405,040 

Algiers. 
St.  Louis. 
Tunis. 
Cayenne. 
Saigon. 

i|  Hi 

«5    «S3 

Senegal,  &c      

Tunis                               

Cayenne  

2          2 
2         2 
2         2 
4         2 
1          1 
4         2 
2         2 
2         2 
4         2 
2         2 
2         2 
4         2 
4         2 
4         2 
4         2 
4          2 

Cambodia  _.. 

Cochin-China                .  ... 

1,223,000 
12,000,000 
62,752 
12,800 
1,100,000 
62,622,250 
49,421,064 
29,957,302 
5,589,382 
8,500,513 
2,035,443 
1,B56,817 
1,603,987 
956,170 
575,140 
622,580 
872..VO 
341,250 
313,668 
247,603 
214,697 
198,717 
180,443 
161,129 
123.250 
112,118 
98,371 
83,939 
73,623 
76,485 

SIMM 

53,787 
37,204 
5,950,000 
41,827.700 
39,607,234 
4,450,870 
38,042,238 
1,073,500 
2,000,000 
21,974,161 
858,000 
200,000 
2,750.000 
57,141 
33,559,787 
4,790,000 
16,133,900 
1,000,000 
3,154,375 
6,817,265 
29,699,785 
34,970,785 
4,500,000 
IMO.IKX) 
210.000 
17,550.216 
28,911,609 
437,000 
9,500,000 
14,000,000 
11,632,924 
10,519.000 
1,521,684 
7S1.709 
8,000,000 
7,658,600 
4,708,178 
11,073,681 
5,416,000 
847,503 
6,774,409 
6,500,000 
6,030,043 
5,700,000 
5,376,000 
4,200,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
8,500,000 
2,970,000 

Hanoi. 
Noumea. 

New  Caledonia             

Tahiti 

Sahara  

United  States 

Washington. 
Berlin. 
Berlin. 
Munich. 
Dresden. 
Stuttgart. 
Carls  ruhe. 
Strasburg. 
Darmstadt. 
Schwerin. 

Baden                                   .  

Hesse 

Brunswick. 
Oldenburg. 
Weimar. 
Dessau. 
Meiuiugen. 
Gotha. 

•ies. 
AND 

Saxe-Weimar   - 

Anbalt  .  

Saxe-Meiningen  ... 

Saxe-Altenburg 

Altenburg. 
Detmold. 
Gera. 
Neu-Strelitz. 
Ruclolstadt. 
SOmierhausen. 

Lippe  

apitals. 

Reuss  (youuger  line). 

Mecklenbnrg-Strelitz  

Schwarzburg-Son  . 

tgomery. 
i. 
ix. 
eRock. 
ameuto. 
rer. 
ford, 
r. 
lington. 
thassee. 
ita. 
S  City. 
infield. 
mapolis. 

Waldeck 

Arolsen. 
Greiz. 
Buckebnrg. 

Austro-Hungary  Empire 

Vienna. 
Tokio. 
The  Hague. 
The  Hague. 

Netherlands 

Netherlands  and  Colonies  

Celebes 

Java  -  .                  

Batavia. 
Amboyna. 

Paramaribo. 
Constantinople- 

tfoines. 
ka. 
kfort. 
n  Rouge. 
sta. 
polls. 

3D. 

ing. 
aul. 
son. 
rson  City, 
oa. 
oln. 
jn  City, 
ord. 
:oo. 
aF6. 

nyi: 

gh. 
arck. 
mbus. 
rie. 
n. 
isburg. 
svport  and 
>videuce. 
tnbia. 
e. 
ville. 
n. 
Lake  City, 
pelier. 
mond. 
pia. 
leston. 
son. 
enne. 

Turkish  Empire                   

Asiatic  Turkey      ,.      .  ._  

Tripoli 

Tripoli. 
Sofia. 
Cairo. 
Home. 
Rome. 

Bulgaria     .          

Italy 

Italy  and  Colonies  

Madrid. 
Madrid. 

Manilla. 
Rio  de  Janeiro- 
Mexico. 
Seoul. 
Havana. 
San  Juan. 

Teheran. 
Lisbon. 
Lisbon. 

Portugal  and  Colonies  

Stockholm. 
Fez. 
Brussels. 
Bangkok. 
Bucharest. 
Bnenos  Ayres. 
Bogota. 
Cabul. 
Antinanarivo. 
Lima. 
Berne. 
Santiago. 
La  Paz. 
Athens. 
Copenhagen. 
Copenhagen. 
Rcikiavik. 
Godthaab. 

Peru                              

2.933,384 
2,665,926 
2,300,000 
2,187,208 
2,172,205 
2,288,193 
72,445 
9.780 
33,763 
2,121,988 
2,098,043 
2,000,000 
1.600,000 
1,427,116 
1,146,000 
1,050,000 
SIKI.IIOO 
700,000 

15,981 
256,860 
472,000 
24,977 
14,780 
101,403 
39,756 
46,740 
118 
566,159 
18,757 
56,800 
81,000 
48,774 
144,000 
14,000 
110,193 
72,112 

Chile 

VORLD. 

Iceland  ... 

ipitals. 

Greenland...  

Caracas. 
Belgrade. 

Kahatmandu. 
Muscat. 
N.  Guatemala. 
Quito. 
Monrovia. 
Pretoria. 
Montevideo. 

Ion. 

ng. 
'etersbnrg. 

s. 
s. 

Uruguay  ... 

Statistical  Information. 


4631 


COUNTRIES. 

Population. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Capitals. 

Khiva 

700,000 

22,320 

Khiva. 

Salvador.  

651,130 

7,228 

San  Salvador. 

Hayti 

550,000 

29,830 

476,000 

145,000 

431,917 

42,658 

Nicaragua.  .        ... 

400,000 

51,fi80 

Managua. 

350,000 

20,598 

245,380 

3,488 

Cettinje. 

213,785 

19,985 

San  Jos6. 

133,518 

41,484 

88,847 

6,587 

Honolulu. 

DIFFERENT   NATIONS,    THEIR    NAMES,    AND    THE 
LANGUAGES  THEY  SPEAK. 


Country. 

Name  of  People. 

Languages  They  Speak. 

Austrians   .. 

German,  Hungarian,  and  Slavonic 

Afghans     

...Persian  and  Hiudustanee 

Chiefly  Arabic 

Australasia  

Australasians.  _. 

5  Dutch  and   English.    Various  native 

Brazilians 

Bolivia 

Bolivians  .. 

_.  Spanish 

Belgians 

.    Flemish  and  French 

Beloochees  

_.Beloochee  and  Hindustauee 

Canadians  

Chile 

Chileans..  

,    ..             _           Spanish 

China 

Chinese 

Egypt 

Egyptians    . 

Chiefly  Arabic  and  Italian 

English 

English 

East  Indies    ._ 

East  Indians  ... 

(Hindustanee,  Bengalee,  Siamese, 

French 

French 

Danish  and  Eskimo 

Germans 

...  German 

Greek 

Holland 

Dutch  . 

_  Dutch 

_  .  Hindustanee  and  others 

Irish 

..English  and  Irish 

Italy 

Italians 

Japanese 

Mexico  _  . 

Mexicans 

Spanish 

Danish 

Poland 

Poles 

Polish 

Peru 

__  Spanish 

Paraguay  . 

Paraguayans 

Spanish 

German 

__.  Portuguese 

Persia 

Persian 

Sweden 

Swedish 

Switzerland  

Swiss              

German,  French,  and  Italian 

Spanish 

Siberia 

Russian  (mostly) 

Siamese 

Scotland 

Scotch 

...English  and  Gaelic 

Turkey 

Turks 

..Turkish 

English 

..Spanish 

West  Indies 

West  Indians 

..Spanish 

Wales 

Welsh 

..English  and  Welsh 

FICTITIOUS  NAMES  OF  STATES. 

Wisconsin _ — Badger  State 

Massachusetts _ __ __ . ...Bay  State 

Mississippi .. ..Bayou  State 

Arkansas _ _ Bear  State 

Kentucky Bluegrass  State 

Ohio Buckeye  State 

Louisiana.. Creole  State 

Delaware Diamond  State 

New  York.  Empire  State 

New  York.. - Excelsior  State 


Connecticut .Freestone  State 

New  Hampshire. Granite  State 

Vermont. Green  Mountain  State 

Iowa ." Hawkeye  State 

Indiana.. Hoosier  State 

Pennsylvania... Keystone  State 

Michigan  _  .      _  . Lake  or  Wolverine  State 

Texas    .  Lone  Star  State 

Maine. _"."... _ Lumber  State 

Virginia  ._ Mother  of  Presidents 

Virginia... .Mother  of  States 

Connecticut  Nutmeg  State 

Massachusetts , _ _ Old  Colony 

Virginia  Old  Dominion 

North  Carolina."."."."" ~I1"""~~""~~~~~. ""...". ." Old  North  Stato 

South  Carolina. __ Palmetto  State 

Florida  __        Peninsular  State 

Maine __ Pine  Tree  State 

Illinois.. Prairie  State 

North  Carolina.. -."__"__.._"~_IL~__ Turpentine  State 

FICTITIOUS  NAMES  OF  CITIES. 

Aberdeen,  Scotland Granite  City 

Alexandria,  Egypt _ -Delta  City 

Alton,  111 Tusselburgh 

Akron,  O SummitCity 

Baltimore,  Md Monumental  City 

Birmingham,  O Bran  Town 

T,     .         ,,  „  (  Puritan  City :  Modern  Athens ;  Hub  of  the  Universe ;  City 

Boston,  Mass }     o{  Notions .  Athens  of  America ;  The  Hub. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y _ City  of  Churches 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 1 Queen  City  of  the  Lakes 

Cairo,  Egypt __ City  of  Victory 

Cincinnati,  O. .Queen  City ;  Porkopolis;  Queen  of  the  West;  Paris  of  America 

Chicago,  111      Garden  City 

Cleveland,  O...  Forest  City 

Dayton.O       .Gem  City  of  Ohio 

Detroit,  Mich...    City  of  the  Straits 

Duluth,  Minn Zenith  City 

WJ.   .        t    o     .,      j  j  Maiden  Town :  Northern  Athens :  Mod- 
Edinburgh,  Scotland...                |     em  Ath        '  Athens   of   the   North 

Gibraltar Key  of  the  Mediterranean 

Hannibal,  Mo _ Bluff  City 

Havana,  Cuba.- Pearl  of  the  Antilles 

Holyoke,  Mass Paper  City 

Indianapolis,  Ind Railroad  Ojty 

Jerusalem,  Palestine City  of  Peace ;  City  of  the  Great  King 

Kansas  City, Mo...  ...Mushroomopolis 

Keoknk,  la Gate  City 

Lafayette,  Ind.. Star  City 

Limerick,  Ireland City  of  the  Violated  Treaty 

Lowell,  Mass City  of  Spindles;  Manchester  of  America 

London.  England _ City  of  Masts ;  Modern  Babylon 

Louisville,  Ky Falls  City 

Madison,  Wis_.  _    Lake  City 

Milan,  Italy... .Little  Paris 

Milwaukee,  Wis  .    ..  _ ..Cream  City 

Minneapolis,  Minn City  of  Flour 

Nashville,  Tenn .City  of  Rocks 

New  Haven,  Conn... City  of  Elms 

New  Orleans,  La Crescent  City 

New  York,  N.  Y  _.  ...Gotham;  Empire  City ;  Metropolitan  City 

Pekin,  111 Celestial  City 

i,;«    u.,  (  Quaker  City  ;  City  of  Broth- 
hia,  Pa                                        ~ }     erly  Love;  City  of  Homes 

J  Iron     City ;      Smoty     City ! 

... }     Birmingham   of  America 

Portland,  Me Forest  City 

Paterson.N.J  ...  _  _        Lyons  of  America 

Peoria,  111 Whisky  Town 

Quebec,  Canada Gibraltar  of  America 

Quincy,  111.. ...Gem  City 

Racine,  Wis._ _ Belle  City 

Richmond,  Ya ..City  of  Seven  Hills 

T>  „     T*  i  (Eternal  City ;  Nameless  City ;  Queen  of  Cities: 

Rome,  Italy...  ... }     Sliven.Hilled   City.    Mistress    of   the   Worlo! 

Rochester,  N.  Y._ Flour  City 

St.  Louis,  Mo      .  ...  Mound  City 

St.  Paul,  Minn Gem  City 

San  Francisco,  Cal Golden  City 

Salem,  Mass ...City  of  Peace 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  .City  of  the  Saints 

Springfleld,  111..  Flower  City 

Streator,  111    .  City  of  the  Woodj 

Toledo,  O :...  -Corn  City 

Venice,  Italy... Bride  of  the  Sea 

Washington,  D.  C City  of  Magnificent  Distances 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba .-.Gate  City  of  the  Northwest 


WEIGHTS  AND   MEASURES. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

ITS  RELATIONS  TO  THE  STANDARDS  USED  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 


The  basis  of  the  metric  system  is  the  metre,  the  unit  of  length,  which  was 
calculated  to  (and  does  approximately)  equal  njoAirau  Part  of  the  distance 
measured  along  the  line  of  a  meridian  from  the  equator  to  the  pole=39.37 
inches. 

The  SQUAEE  METRE  is  the  unit  of  square  measure  of  small  surfaces. 

The  ABE,  the  unit  of  square  measurement  of  larger  surfaces,  as  of  land, 
is  a  square  the  sides  of  which=10  metres. 

The  CUBIC  METEE,  or  STEEE,  is  the  unit  of  volume.  Its  edges=l  metre 
in  length. 

The  LITRE,  the  unit  of  capacity=a  cube  whose  edges=  -jV  of  a  metre. 

The  GRAMME,  the  unit  of  weignt= the  weight  of  a  cube  of  distilled  water 
the  edges  of  which=  iJu  of  a  metre. 

LINEAR    MEASURE. 

1  Millimetre=.001  metre  or  .03  inch. 

1  Centimetre=.01  metre  or  .39  inch. 

1  Decimetre=  .1  metre  or  3.93  inches. 

1  Metre=3.28  feet. 

1  Decametre= 10  metres  or  32.80  feet. 

1  Hectometre=100  metres  or  328.08  feet. 

1  Kilometre=l,000  metres  or  1,093.63  yards.- 

1  Myriametre= 10,000  metres  or  6.21  miles. 

SUPERFICIAL  MEASURE. 

1  Centiare=l  sq.  metre  or  1.19  sq.  yards. 

1  Are=100  sq.  metres  or  .09  rood. 

1  Hectare=l,000  sq.  metres  or  2.47  acres. 

LIQUID  MEASURE. 

1  Centilitre=.01  litre  or  .01  pint. 
1  Decilitre=.l  litre  or  .17  pint. 
1  Litre=1.76  pints. 
1  Decalitre=10  litres  or  2.2  gals. 
1  Hectolitre=100  litres  or  22  gals. 
1  Kilolitre=l,000  litre*  or  220gals. 

SOLID  MEASURE. 

1  Decistere=.l  stere  or  3  cubic  feet. 

1  Stere=l  cubic  meter  or  1.31  cubic  yards. 

1  Decastere=10  stores  or  13  cubic  yards. 

WEIGHTS. 

1  Milligramme=.001  gramme  or  .01  grain. 
1  Centigramme=.01  gramme  or  .15  grain. 
1  Decigramme=.l  gramme  or  1.54  grain. 
1  Gramme=15.43  grains  troy. 
1  Decagramme=10  grammes  or  5.64  drams  avdp. 
1  Hectogramme=100  grammes  or  3.52  oz.  avdp. 
1  Kilogramme=l,000  grammes  or  2.20  Ibs.  avdp. 
1  Quintal=50  kilogrammes  or  110.23  Ibs.  avdp. 
1  Millier=500  kilogrammes  or  1,102.31  Ibs.  avdp. 
1  Tonne=l,000  kilogrammes  or  2,204.62  Ibs.  avdp.- 


Square  Measure. 


From  the  legal  equivalents  in  use  in  this  country  are  deduced  the  follow- 
ing tables  for  converting  weights  and  measures  into  either  the  metric  or 
common  systems : 

Linear  Measure. 


Metres=Inches. 

Metres  =  Feet. 

Metres=  Yards. 

Kilom.  =  Miles. 

1      =  39.37 
2      =  78.74 
3      =118.11 
4      =157.48 
5      =196.85 
6      =236.22 
7      =275.59 
8      =314.96 
9      =354.33 

1      =  3.28083 
2      =  6.56167 
3      =  9.84250 
4      =13.12333 
5      =16.40417 
6      =19.68500 
7      =22.96583 
8      =26.24667 
9      =29.52750 

1      =1.093611 
2      =2.187222 
3      =3.280833 
4      =4.374444 
5      =5.468056 
6      =6.561667 
7      =7.655278 
8      =8.748889 
9      =9.842500 

1         =0.62137 
2        =1.24274 
3        =1.86411 
4        =2.48548 
5        =3.10685 
6       =3.72822 
7        =4.34959 

In.  =  Centim. 

Feet=Metres. 

YardB=MetreB. 

Miles  =  Kilom. 

1  =  2.54 
2  =  5.08 
3  =  7.62 
4  =10.16 
5  =12.70 
6  =15.24 
7  =17.78 
8  =20.32 
9  =22.86 

1    =0.304801 
2    =0.609601 
3    =0.914402 
4    =1.219202 
5    =1.524006 
6    =1.828804 
7     =2133604 
8    =2.438405 
9    =2.743205 

1     =0.914402 
2    =1.828804 
3    =2.743205 
4    =3.657607 
5    =4.572009 
6    =5.486411 
7     =6.400813 
8    =7.315215 
9    =8.229616 

1     =  1.60935 
2    =  3.21869 
3    =  4.82804 
4     =  6.43739 
5    =  8.04674 
6    =  9.65608 
7    =11.26543 
8    =12.87478 
9    =14.48412 

Square 
Centimetres 

II 

Square 
Inches. 

a  £       cgls 

3TJ* 

'C    '-             £  03 

ov^      ^v2 
GG<*     03** 

Square 
Inches 

II 

Square  • 
Centimetres. 

Sis    11 

§fe       a£ 

CO             CO^ 

is-  IS 

1=0.155 
2=0.310 
3=0.465 
4=0.620 
5=0.775 
6=0.930 
7=1.085 
8=1.240 
9=1.395 

1=10.764 
2=21.528 
3=32.292 
4=43.055 
5=53.819 
6=64.583 
7=75.347 
8=86.111 
9=96.874 

1=  1.196 
2=  2.392 
3=  3.588 
4=  4.784 
5=  5.980 
6=  7.176 
7=  8.372 
8=  9.568 
9=10.764 

1=  6.452 
2=12.903 
3=19.355 
4=25.807 
5=32.258 
6=38.710 
7=45.161 
8=51.613 
9=5MJ6.-| 

1=0.09290 
2=0.18581 
3=0.27871 
4=0.37161 
5=0.46452 
6=0.55742 
7=0.65032 
8=0.74323 
9=0.83613 

1=0.836 
2=1.672 
3=2.508 
4=3.344 
5=4.181 
6=5.017 
7=5.853 
8=6.689 
9=7.525 

Weight  (Avoirdupois). 


!_  i 
a-  g 

9  o 
9 

o 

8           .3 

1        It 

ce=     CTS 

r            -  -~ 

|        0| 
•A           •*• 

%            S 
a       »  o 

a     -§£ 

r  §1 

I  *l 

95 

a        t» 

o        a 

*  =    £ 

•e      * 

I       I 

1=0.1543 
2=0.3086 
3=0.4630 
4=0.6173 
6=0.7716 
6=0.9259 
7=1.0803 
8=1.2346 
9=1.3889 

1=  35.274 
2=  70.548 
3=105.822 
4=141.096 
5=176.370 
6=211.644 
7=246.918 
8=282.192 
9=317.466 

1=  2.20462 
2=  4.40924 
3=  6.61386 
4=  8.81849 
5=11.02311 
6=13.22773 
7=15.43235 
8=17.63697 
9=19.84159 

1=0.9842 
2=1.9684 
3=2.9526 
4=3.9368 
5=4.9210 
6=5.9052 
7=6.8894 
8=7.8736 
9=8.8578 

i_  ! 

2-  a 

0  V 

<0 

u 

CO 
n'5              $ 
®  ft           a 

if-  i 

O  c         ± 

'         O 

< 

S        S 

nO           O 
?&_      1 

IS"  a    - 

frl  0            0 
>•         "3 

<       a 

03            » 

§      § 
H      H 

t»-  2 

j     S 
^     3 

1=  6.4799 
2=12.9598 
3=19.4397 
4=25.9196 
5=32.3995 
6=38.8793 
7=45.3592 
8=51.8391 
9=58.3190 

1=  28.3495 
2=  56.6991 
3=  85.0486 
4=113.3981 
5=141.7476 
6=170.0972 
7=198.4467 
8=226.7962 
9=255.1457 

1=0.45359 
2=0.90719 
3=1.36078 
4=1.81437 
5=2.26796 
6=2.72156 
7=3.17515 
8=3.62874 
9=4.08233 

1=1.0161 
2=2.0321 
3=3.0482 
4=4.0642 
5=5.0803 
6=6.0963 
7=7.1124 
8=8.1284 
9=9.1445 

Cubic  Measure. 


Dry  Measure. 


£          A 

w         £ 

.2"     .s~ 

.2-     -SS 

."S           "a; 

"3       .U 

»•=  •§! 

•g  8=  •§£ 

•S=    -a 
-*s          2 

1=    1 

wS            0^ 

a          Og 

Sd 
m 

«        1 

B 

K 

1=  35.314 

1=0.02832 

1=  2.8375 

1=0.35242 

2=  70.629 

2=0.05663 

2=  5.6750 

2=0.70*85 

3=105.943 

3=0.08495 

3=  8.5125 

3=1.05727 

4=141.258 

4=0.11327 

4=11.3500 

4=1.40969 

5=176.572 

5=0.14158 

5=14.1875 

5=1.76211 

6=211.887 

6=0.16990 

6=17.0250 

6=2.11»54 

7=247.201 

7=0.19822 

7=19.8625 

7=2.46696 

8=282.516 

8=0.22654 

8=22.7000 

8=2.81938 

9=317.830 

9=0.25485 

9=25.5375 

9=3.17181 
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Liquid  Measure. 
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I  si 
jpl 

Litres 

II 

Quarts. 

!  a= 

1=  S 

3      5 

Fl.  Oz. 

II 

Centilitres 

S        » 

t-                 D 

1=  3 

H 

1=0.338 
2=0.676 
3=1.014 
4=1.352 
5=1.691 
6=2.029 
7  =  2.368 
8=2.706 
9=3.043 

1=1.0567 
2=2.1134 
3=3.1700 
4=4.2267 
5=5.2834 
6=6.3401 
7=7.3968 
8=8.4534 
9=9.5101 

1=0.26417 
2=0.52834 
3=0.79251 
4=1.05668 
5=1.32085 
6=1.58502 
7=1.84919 
8=2.11336 
9=2.37753 

1=  2.957 
2=  5.915 
3=  8.872 
4=11.830 
5=14.787 
6=17.744 
7=20.702 
8=23.659 
9=26.616 

1=0.94836 
2=1.89272 
3=2.83908 
4=3.78544 
5=4.73180 
6=5.67816 
7=6.62452 
8=7.57088 
9=8.51724 

1=  3.78544 
2=  7.57088 
3=11.35632 
4  =  15.14176 

5=18.92720 
6=22.71264 
7=26.49808 
8=30.28352 
9=34.06X96 

DOMESTIC  WEIGHTS  AND 
MEASURES. 


Apothecaries'  Weight. 
20  gr =1  scruple  (3). 


8  drams  .  — 

ounce  (5). 
pound  (ft), 
easure. 
dram  (fl  3). 
ounce  (fl  §). 
pint  (O.) 
eallon  fC.l 

Apothecaries'  M 
60  minims  = 

8  drams                       — 

16  ounces    ..  = 

8  Dints...                 ...= 

Avoirdupois  Weight  (short  ton). 

27 U  grains _..=!  dram. 

16  drams =1  ounce. 

16  ounces =1  pound. 

25  pounds _ =1  quarter. 

4  quarters =1  cwt. 

20  cwt =1  ton. 

Avoirdupois  Weight  (long  ton). 

27JJ  grains =1  dram. 

16  drams =1  ounce. 

16  ounces =1  pound. 

112  pounds =  1  cwt. 

20  cwt =1  ton. 

Troy  Weight. 

24  grains =  1  pennyweight. 

20  pennyweights =1  ounce. 

12  ounces... _=1  pound. 

Circular  Measure. 

60  seconds =1  minute. 

60  minutes =1  degree. 

30  degrees ... =lsign. 

12signs =1  circle. 

Dry  Measure. 

2  pints =1  quart. 

8  quarts =1  peck. 

4  pecks =1  bushel. 


Cubic  Measure. 

1,728  cubic  inches =  1  cubic  foot. 

27  cubic  feet =  1  cubic  yard. 

Liquid  Measure. 

4  gills =1  pint. 

2  pints...: =1  quart. 

4  quarts =  1  gallon. 

31H  gallons =1  Barrel. 

2  barrels =1  hogshead. 

Long  Measure. 
12  inches __.=!  foot. 

3  feet ._ =1  yard. 

5V4  yards _._=!  rod  or  pole. 

40  rods =1  furlong. 

Sfurlongs =  1  statute  mile. 

3  miles =1  league. 

Mariner's  Measure. 

6  feet =1  fathom. 

120  fathoms =1  cable  length. 

7!4  cable  leng's=l  mile. 

5,280  feet ....  =  1  statute  mile. 

6,085  feet =1  nautical  mile. 

Square  Measure. 
144  square  inches  _.  =  !  square  foot. 

9  square  foot =  1  square  yard. 

30J4  sq.  yards=l  sq.  rod  or  perch. 

40  square  rods =1  rood. 

4  roods =  1  acre. 

640  acres =1  square  mile. 

36  sq.  m.  (6  m.  sq.) . =1  township. 

Time  Measure. 

60  seconds =  1  minute. 

60  minutes... =  lhour. 

24  hours.. =  1  day. 

7  days =1  week. 

365  days =lyear. 

366  days =  lleap  year. 


PAPER  MEASURE,  SIZES,  &C. 

Paper  Measure. 

2  reams =1  bundle. 

4  reams =1  bundle,  printers'. 


24  sheets =1  quire. 

20  sheets =1  quire  of  outsides. 

25  sheets =1  quire,  printers'. 

20  quires =1  ream. 

21Vs  quires. .  =  1  ream,  printers'. 


10  reams =1  bale. 

60  skins =1  roll  of  parchment. 


Sizes  of  Printing  Paper. 


Post 19KX15K  inches. 

Medium 24    X19 

Demy...            ...22>/4X17!4  " 

Royal 25    X20  " 

Super  royal 27HX201/4  " 

Imperial... -30    X22  " 

Double  foolscap  .27    X17  " 


Double  crown..    30    X20  inches. 
Sheet    and     half 

Post 23!4X19'/, 

Double  post 31!4X19H  " 

Double  demy 35    X22!4  " 

Double  medium.. 24    X38  " 

Double  medium. .24    X36  " 


Sizes  of  Books. 

The  name  indicates  the  number  of  pages  in  the  sheet,  thus  •  In  a  folio 
book,  4  pages  or  2  leaves=l  sheet ;  a  quarto,  or  4to,  eight  pages  or  4  leaves  to 
a  sheet ;  an  octavo,  or  8vo,  16  pages  or  8  leaves  to  a  sheet.  In  a  12mo  24  pages 
or  12  leaves=l  sheet,  and  the  18mo,  36  pages,  or  18  leaves=l  sheet,  and  so  on. 

The  following  are  the  approximate  sizes  of  books : 

Royal  folio 19    X12      inches. 

Demy     "     18    Xll  " 

Super  Imp.  Qrto., 

4to...  15HX13 

Royal  4to 12V4X10 

Demy  4tor -HViX  8i 

Crown  4to 11    X  8 

Royal  octavo lO'/iX  6'/ 

Medium  8vo 9V4X  6 


Demy  8vo 9    X  5V4 


Crown  8vo 7'/2x  4'/,  inches. 

roolscap  8vo 7X4  " 

12mo 7X4  " 

Mmo 6HX  4 

Square  16mo 4HX  31/,  " 

Royal  24rao 5V»X  354  " 

Demy  24mo 5    X  23Si  " 

Royal  32mo           .5X3  " 

Post  32mo...        .  4    X  Wt  " 

Demy  48mo 3JJX  2H 


TOWNSHIP. 


6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

17 

16 

15 

14 

13 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

30 

29 

28 

27 

26 

25 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

Each  section  nas  four 
quarter-sections,  des- 
ignated as  above,  each 
containing  160  acres. 


This  measure  is  established  in  all  of  that  portion  of  the  Union  once 
belonging  to  the  general  government  and  surveyed  by  U.  S.  surveyors. 

The  township  is  six  miles  square,  divided  into  thirty-six  square  miles  or 
sections,  numbered  as  above,  each  containing  640  acres. 

NM  U.I.  Li:  LAND  DIVISIONS. 

10  rods  x  16  rods ...  i  o-P~ 

5  yards  x  968  yards. ..  .. 

220  feet  x  198  feet II..IIIIIIIIIII.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII    1     " 

MINIMUM  WEIGHTS  OF  PRODUCE. 

The  following  are  minimum  weights  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States : 


Per  Bushel. 

Wheat... 60  Ibs. 

Corn,  in  the  ear 70 

Corn,  shelled  _  56 

Rye 56 

Buckwheat .  48 

Barley 48 

Oats...  32 

Peas....  .  60 

Whitebeans 60 

Castor  beans 46 

Irish  potatoes 60 

Sweet  potatoes 55 

Onions 57 

Turnips 55 

Dried  peaches 33 


_   .  Per  Bushel. 

Dried  apples 26  Ibs. 

Clover  seed 60  u 

Flax  seed _ 56   " 

Millotaeed.. _ 50  " 

Hungarian  grass  seed...    .    50   " 

Timothy  seed... 45   " 

Blue  grass  seed _. 44   " 

Hemp  seed..  _  44  " 

Finesalt 167  " 

Salt,  coarse _ 151   " 

Cornmeal 48   " 

Ground  peas .  24    " 

Malt _. 38   " 

Bran 20   " 


MISCELLANEOUS  WEIGHTS 
AND  MEASURES. 


Miscellaneous   Measures. 


Aumeof  Hock... 

Barrel  of  tar  ...  —  OR  « 

BnttofCadiz  ™  "" 


.,ia 


"  Sherry ._ """  ™  jQg 

('ran  of  herrings ""37  5 

Hogshead  of  brandy 46to60 

r«m _. — ;;;;  45  to  so 

tobacco 1,344  to  2,016 

su,«ar- 1,456  to  1,792 

whisky    _ 55  to  60 

Burgundy 44 

claret II  "    45 

Lisbon *    5$ 

Port  . 

sherry. ....";;;i::i."; 

Jar  of  olive  oil 

Pipe  of  Cape  wine '  92 

'  Lisbon  or  Bucellas IIIIIII  117 

Madeira ""  JJQ 

Malaga IIIIIIIIIIII  "  105 

Marsala ...I"  "  ""  108 

Port. __ — —  """.""""Hif  to  UB 

Sherry  ...  ... 92  to  108 

Tenenffe  or  V idonia JQQ 

Tun  of  oil  (winegls.)--- II~""IIIIIIII"III"      ..  252 

Miscellaneous  Commercial  Numbers. 

12  articles _ = 

13  articles ___""""  III" 

12  dozen _ "= 

12  gross _ r.-IIIIIIIIIIII 

20  articles _ 

21  articles. __ I..IIII"III""I"I  = 

* —  •*•  ui*ui  v   uuuurttt. 

6  score  =       Hong  hundred. 

Dicker  of  hides =     lOskins 

gloves... "11.11=    100 dozen  pairs. 


1  dozen. 

1  long  dozen. 

1  gross. 

1  great  gross. 

1  score. 

1  long  score. 

1  short  hundred. 
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Weights  and  Measures. 


Last  of  hides  ....................................  -  ........  =  200  skins. 

'*     salt  __________________________________________  .....  =      18  barrels. 

"     potash,"  codfish,  herring,  meal,  soap,  tar  ......  =      12  barrels. 

"     aleorbeer  ........  .  .........  ..._  .................  =     12barrels. 

"     gunpowder  ......  ______  ..........................  =  24  barrels. 

Load  of  hay  or  straw  ___________  ..............  -  ...........  =  36  trusses. 

"      bricks  ___________  .....  ----=  SOOnnmber. 

"      tiles  ......  -  ...............  =1,0110  number. 

Roll  of  parchment  .......................................  =     60  skins. 


Sundry  Casks. 

(SIZES  AND  CONTEXTS.) 


Marsala  pipe-—  -- 
"       hogshead 

Brady 


Lgth. 
In. 


« 


Port  pipe    ...  ------- 

"    hogshead  ...........  -  .......  ---  ........  --  ......       e< 

Sherry  butt         ------ 

"       hogshead.  ........................  ----  ....... 

Rum  puncheon...  ......  .  ......... 

Leager  ....................  -  ..................  -  ......       ™{ 

Butt  ......  -  .............  -  .........  -  ........  -  .........       53 

Puncheon  ..  ......................  -  ...........  -  ......       «* 

Hogshead  ...........  -  ..................  ------  .......       ;>' 

Barrel  .........  -  ..........  -  ..............  —  -  ........       % 

Half-hogshead..  ......  .  ..................  -  ........  - 

Kilderkin...  .............  --  ...........  -  ...........       fj 

Firkin  ...............................................       22 


JHiim. 
In. 
32 
25 
34 
28 
34 
30 
35 
28 
36 
38 
33 
30 
28 
24.5 
22.5 
19.75 
17 


Cents. 
Gals. 

108 
45.5 

114 
57.5 

113 
56.5 

108 
54.5 
91 

164 

110 
72 
54 
36 
27 
18 
12 


Miscellaneous  Weights. 


..  112  Ibs. 


316 


hops 

pepper"  "(  black  jco.'s  ..........................  ---------      ...... 

"         free-trade  bags..  ..............................  28,  56  and  11 

(white)..  ............  -----------------  ................  —  168 

nee....  .........  -----168 

""" 


"      sugar  or  malt  (Mauritiu"s")V.V— — V.V.'.V—.'.V.V-V.V.V.V.'.llI to  168  " 

"      sugar  (East  India) - H2tol96 

"      biscuits  (Admiralty) -.tr.-i-  i< 

Baleof  coffee  (Mocha)..— .—.—-- —    %£t°%& 

"      cotton  wool  (Virginia,  Carolina  and  \S  est  Indies) ._ 300  to  31( 

"          "        (New  Orleans  and  Alabama) 400to500 


"          "        (East  India) 

(Brazil)  160  to  200 

••    i  Egyptian)::::::.:  180to?§2 

"      rags  (Mediterranean) 448  to 4 (6 

Bar  of  bullion.. ---15t°1?X 

Barrel  of  raisins 11; 

"         soap ~*? 

"         anchovies - -      --    * 

"         coffeo  _  112  to  168 

turpentine""."-".- - 224  to  280 

"         flour -  — - -.- 220 

pork - 

Boll  of  flour - 

Box  of  camphor 

"      raisins  (Valencia) JO  to  40 

Bushel  of  wheat « 

flour 

"         rye V? 

barley - *' 

"         oats  _ 40 

"         oatmeal ^1 

"         peas 64 

beans , 

"         malt - 3J 

salt to 

clover  (rod) 6 

(white).... 62 

linseed — 52 

chicory  (raw) 50 

(kiln-dried).... 28 

"         (powdered)... _ 38 

coffee  (raw) 51.25 

(roasted). 30.25 

"        (ground) 36 

buckwheat.... 50  to  56 

canary  seed 53  to  61 

hemp  seed 42  to  44 

lentil  seed 60  to  62 

linseed  (Bombay) 50  to  52 

onion  seed 36  to  38 

millet  seed 56  to  64 

poppy  seed 48 

rape  seed _ 48  to  53 

tare  seed 62  to  66 

turnip  seed 50  to  56 

*'         cabbage  seed .50to56 

Butt  of  currants .». 1,680  to  2,240 

Cask  of  cocoa _ _ 140 

mustard _ 9  to  18 

nutmegs 200 

"       rice  (American) _ 672 

"      tallow 1,008 

Catty  of  tea 1.33 

Chaldron  of  coal 5,786 

Chest  of  tea  (Congou) about  82.5 

"         "     (Souchong) "     81.0 

"         "     (Pekoe) "     65.5 

"         "     (Hyson  and  Hyson  skin) "     65.0 


Chest  of  tea  (Gunpowder) about  109  Ibs. 

1     (Imperial) "     95.7  u 

"          "      (Young  Hyson) 94  " 

Firkin  of  butter 56  " 

"       soap _ 64  " 

Last  of  flax  or  feathers 1,904  " 

Pig  of  ballast 56  " 

Pocketof  hops 168to224 

Puncheon  of  brandy. 110  to  120 

"         "   rum ...  90  to  100 

"    whisky  (Scotch).. 112  to  130 

**   prunes     1,120 

"    molasses ..1,120  to  1,344 

Quintal  of  fish  112 

Sack  of  coals...  ..224 

"     "   flour  of  2  bolls...  280 

Stone  of  fish 14 

"    meat _.    8 

Tierce  of  beef  (Irish)  of  38  pieces  ...304 

"  coffee.. 560  to  784 

"  pork  (Irish)  of  80  pieces 320 

Truss  of  straw  ....  36 

"  old  hay 56 

"   new  hay  ..    60 

Tub  of  butter...  84 

Weight  of  cheese 256 

Hay  and  Straw  Weight. 

36  Ibs.  avdp.  of  straw =  1  tru 

56    "       "       "  old  hay. =  1     " 

Hay  is  called  old  after  the  commencement  of  September.  A  load  of  old 
hay  should  weigh  18  cwt. ;  a  load  of  new  hay  19  cwt.  32  Ibs.  A  load  of  straw 
weighs  11  cwt.  64  Ibs. 

Wool  Weignt. 

cwt. 

7     pounds =1  clove.. .=  0 

2     cloves    ...  .    ..  =lstone..=  0 

2     stones =1  tod =0 

6V5  tods. =lwey....=  1 

2     weys        =lsack...=  3 

12     sacks      .  .  =llast =39 

240     pounds =lpack...=  0 


60  Ibs.  avdp.  of  new  hay =  1  truss. 

36  trusses  ..,  .-.=1  load. 


Ib. 
0 

14 
0 

14 
0 
0 
0 


Glass. 
5  Ibs...  =1  stone.  I  24  stone =  1  seam. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Weights  and  Measures  of  Different  Couotriei  Expressed  in  Equivalents. 

GRAIN. 


Cubic  metre... 

Bushel 

Quarter 

Ton 

Hectolitre 

Scheffel 

Metzen 

Chetvert 


¥ 


35.3 
1.3 

10.4 

52.0 

3.5 

1.9 


27.60 
1.00 
8.00 

40.00 
2.76 
1.45 
1.66 
5.55 


3.45 
0.12 
1.00 
5.00 
0.35 
0.18 
0.21 
0.70 


10.00 
0.36 
2.90 

14.50 
1.00 
0.53 
0.60 
2.00 


l!).:in 
0.70 
5.60 

28.00 
1.93 
1.00 
0.16 
3.90 


0.60 
4.80 
24.00 
1.65 
0.86 
1.00 
3.30 


5.00 
0.18 
1.44 
7.20 
0.50 
0.26 
0.30 
1.00 


SUXDEIES. 


JD 
J 

| 

§c 

Is 

£ 

Amor'n 
ton. 

1 
2 

! 

"3 

w 

£ 

2,240 

20.00 

1.018 

1.120 

1,018 

62.20 

16.80 

Cwt 

112 

1.00 

0.051 

0.056 

51 

3.11 

0.84 

110 

0.98 

0.050 

ii.il,-,:, 

50 

3.05 

0.82 

2,204 

19.64 

1.000 

1.100 

1,000 

61.00 

16.50 

2,000 

17.86 

0.910 

1.000 

910 

56.40 

15.00 

2.20 

00.02 

0.001 

0.001 

1.0 

0.06 

0.016 

Pood                    

36 

0.32 

0.017 

0.018 

16.3 

1.00 

0.27 

Picul  

133 

1.20 

0.061 

0.067 

60.0 

3.67 

1.00 

LIQUIDS. 


j 

o 

l£ 

| 

3 

5£ 
22 

Eimer. 

a 

m 

i  "^ 
U  o 

K"3 

Gallon                     

10 

0.14 

4.5 

(Mil.-, 

0.080 

0.027 

0.016 

2.2 

0.03 

1.0 

0.010 

0.018 

0.006 

0.004 

Hectolitre  

220 

3.10 

100 

1.000 

1.760 

0.600 

0.3.V) 

124 

1.75 

56 

0.560 

1.000 

0.340 

0.200 

Barrel 

360 

5.00 

160 

1.600 

2.880 

1.000 

0.576 

Hogshead  _   ..- 

630 

8.80 

284 

2.835 

.Muni 

1.710 

1,000 

Weights  and  Measures. 
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'o 

a 

d 

S 

Kilom. 

I 

o 

Mile 

<»s 

1.00 

1.61 

1.50 

Knot 

1.00 

1.14 

1.83 

1  71 

Kilometre 

0.55 

0.62 

1.00 

0.93 

Verst  

0.58 

(MM 

1.07 

1.00 

SUPERFICIAL  AREA. 


s| 
s« 

r 

£ 
1 

d 

1 

o 

s 

Hectare. 

d 

•-  - 

os 
O 

oS 

y 
P 

Oi 

ti 

K^3 

§S 

!C 

4,840 

1.00 

1.56 

0.405 

0.367 

0.0040 

0.0016 

Morgeii 

3,122 

0.65 

1.00 

0.260 

0.235 

0.0026 

0.0010 

Joch 

6,914 

1.43 

2.23 

0.576 

0.520 

0.0057 

00022 

Hectare 

12,000 

2.47 

3.84 

1.000 

0.910 

0.0100 

0.0039 

Dessiatine  

13,100 

2.70 

4.20 

1.093 

1.000 

0.0091 

0.0035 

Square  kilometre. 
Square  mile  

1,190,000 
W7.600 

250 
640 

390 
1,000 

100 
260 

91 

235 

1.0000 
2.56 

0.390(1 
1. 

Old  English  Measures. 


Name. 

Magna  Charta. 
Edward  III  .... 
Henry  VII 

»«*•       Wic"ue?nal 
..        1225                 217 
1353                219 
1496                224 

1.      Beer  Gall,     Corn  Gall.      Bushel, 
cu.  in.            cu.  in.          cu.  in. 
266                  266               2,130 
268                  268              2,148 
280                  280              2,240 
282                  ^               2,256 

Wine  Measure. 

Henry  VIII.... 

Beer 

9  gallons  .  . 

1531               231 
Measure. 
_=1  firkin. 

2  firkins 

63  gallons  
84  gallons  

=1  hogshead. 

2  kilderkins 

=1  barrel. 

54  gallons  

=1  hogshead. 

72  gallons  

=1  puncheon. 

108  Kallons... 

_..=!  butt. 

Coal. 


21  long  tons,  4  cwt  _.  =1  barge  or  keel. 
20  keels,  or  424  long  tons.=l  shipload. 
140  cwt.,  or  7  long  tons...  =  1  room. 


112  Ibs ..=1  long  cwt. 

2cwt _ __.  =  !  sacK. 

10  sacks ..=1  long  ton. 

2,000  Ibs =1  short  ton. 

Coal  furnishes  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  coke  by  weight. 

MEASURES  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

BRAZIL. 

Measures  of  length  same  as  old  Portuguese. 
1  covado=3  palmos=2.16  English  feet. 
2vara=3.61  English  feet. 

CHINA. 

Yin=10  chang=100  chih  =  l,000  tsun=10,000  fnn=122  English  feet. 
Li  of  360  pu,  each  of  5  chih,  varies  from  .22  to  .36  English  mile. 

DENMARK. 

1  fod=12.357  English  inches. 

1  rode=2  favn=6  alen=12  fod=144  tommer=l,728  linier. 

Meile  of  2,000  roder=4.6807  English  miles. 

1  pflug=8  tonde  (hartkorn)=32  tonde  (sadeland)  =43.457  acres. 

1  anker=5  viertel=38Si  pott=8.239  gallons. 

1  last=22  toende=88  jerding=176  skeppen=3,161  pott=84.2  bushels. 

EGYPT. 

Pik,  draa  or  diraa=22  to  27  English  inches. 
1  gasab=4  diraa=16  rub=96  kirats. 
Feddan=400  sq.  gasab=1.1019  acre. 
Darriba  of  2  ardeb=about  10  English  bushels. 

GREECE. 

French  metric  system. 

Pecheus  (metre)=100  polame=100  daktylus=l,000  grammes.  Stadion  is 
kilometre,  and  skoinis  is  myriametre=6.2138  English  miles.  Koilon=l,000 
litra,  or  litres=10,000kotyle=100,000mystion=l,000,000kybos. 

HOLLAND.   • 

French  metric  system. 

Elle  (metre) =10  palms=100driums=l,000  streeps. 

1  mijle=100  roedes=l,000  els.  Mile  (15  to  a  degree)  =4.6038  English  miles. 
Bunder= hectare. 

(Liquid)  vat=HX)kan  (litre) =1,000  maatie=100,000  vingerhoed. 

(Dry)  last=30  mudde=300  schepel=3,000  top  (litre)  =30,000  maatje. 
KUSSIA. 

1  sagene=3  archines=6  stopas=48  verchocs  =  7  English  feet. 

50psagenes=l  verst=.663  English  miles. 

Lithuanian  meile=5.56  English  miles. 

1  desatin  of  2,400  square  saschens=2.7  acres. 

(Liquid)  1  sarokowaja=13J^  ankos=40  vedros=4,000  tscharkeys=108.196 
gallons. 

(Dry)  llast=16  tschetwerts=32  osmins  =  64  pajaks=128  tschetweriks=512 
tschetwerkas=l,024  garnietz=92.3264  bushels. 

SWEDEN. 

Famn=6  fot=5,845  English  feet. 

Meile=of  36,000  fot=6.64  English  miles. 

1  tunnland=1.219  acre. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The  standard  of  length  is  the  foot  of  3  decimetres  (French),  or  11.81  Eng- 
lish inches,  with  two  scales  of  multiples  and  divisions ;  one  decimal,  the 
other  according  to  the  old  custom. 


TUtKEY. 

Pike  or  dra  of  24  kerats=about  27  Englisli  inches. 
Agasch,  parasang,  or  farsang=3  berri=3.1Q75  English  miles. 
Almud  or  alma=l.  152  gallons. 
Fortin=4  killows=3.864  bushels. 

SCRIPTURAL  UNITS  OF  MEASURE. 

Reduced  to  Modern  Standards. 


TABLE  OF  WEIGHTS. 


Lbs.     Oz.  Dwt. 

The  gerah,  one-twentieth  of  a  shekel 000 

Thebekah,  half  a  shekel....  .00         5 

The  shekel 0         0       10 

The  maneh,  60  shekels  ...  260 

The  talent,  50  manehs,  3,000  shekels 125         0         0 


Gr. 
12 
0 
0 
0 
0 


LIQUID  MEASURE. 

Gal.  Pints. 

A  caph o  0.625 

1.3  caphs=a  log .  0  0.833 

41ogs=acab 0  3.333- 

3  cabs=a  hin 1  2 

2  hins=a  seah... _ __ 2  4 

3  seahs=a  bath,  ephah,  or  firkin _ 7  4.50 

10  baths = a  kor,  chores,  or  homer 75  5.25 

DRY  MEASURE. 

Bush.    Pks.    Gal.   Pints. 

A  gachal 000        0.141 

20  gachals=a  cab _. 0        0         0         2.833 

1.8  cabs=an  omer,  or  gomer  .000         5.1 

3.3  omers=aseah._ _ 0         101 

3  seahs=an  ephah      .  .  .  .0303 

5  ephahs=aletech. _. __ 4         000 

2  letechs=a  homer,  or  kor _ 8         001 

FOREIGN  ROAD  MEASURES  REDUCED  TO  YARDS. 


PLACE. 

Measure. 

Yards 

Mile 

2,14S 

10,137 

Li 

629 

Denmark                                             ...      .   . 

Mile    

8,244 

Statute  Mile 

1,760 

Geog        '  ' 

2,025 

Flanders 

Mile 

6,869 

France             .  

League,  Marine  

6,075 

4,861 

41 

"        Past 

4,264 

11 

1093.6 

Mile   (long) 

10,126 

8,244 

Hanover  

11 

11,559 

Holland  

>i 

6,395 

Hungary 

11 

9,113 

Ireland       .     ._ 

11 

3,038 

Persia 

6,086 

Poland  .. 

Mile   (long) 

8,101 

Portugal 

6,760 

Prussia 

Mile 

8,468 

Rome 

2,025 

Russia             .                                         

Verst 

1,167 

Scotland 

Mile 

1,984 

7,416 

Sweden 

Mile 

11,700 

9,153 

Turkey  

Berri 

1,826 

WEIGHTS  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

CHINA. 

Tan  or  pecul=100  kin  or  catties  =  l,6001eang  or  tael  =  133'/6  Ibs.  avoir. 

DENMARK. 

1  pund  =  1.1023  Ibs.  avoir.    1  centner=100  pund=10,000  kvinten= 100,000  ort 
=  50  kilogr.     ( French.) 

EGYPT. 

Oantar  of  100  rottolos= about  100  Ibs.  avoir.    The  rottolo  is  divided  into 
12  uckieh,  or  96  meticals,  or  144  dirhems. 

GREECE. 

Mna=kilogramme,  drachme=gramme,  obolos=decigr.,  kokkos=centigr., 
tonos  =  10  talanta  =  l'/2  tonneaux=3,306.9  Ibs.  avoir. 

HOLLAND. 

lpond=10   ons  =  l,000   lood=100  wigtje=10,000   korrel=l  kilogramme  or 
2,204  Ibs.  avoir.    The  old  pound=l,08S  Ibs.  avoir. 

INDIA. 

1  seer=16  chittacks=80  tolas=2&  Ibs.  avoir. 
40  seers=l  Imperial  or  Indian  maund. 
The  values  of  the  weights  vary  much  throughout  India. 
In  Madras  the  candy=20  maunds,  each  of  8  vis,  each  of  5  seers ;  1  candy= 
493.7142  Ibs.  avoir. 
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By  commercial  usage  the  candy  is  taken  as  500  Ibs.  and  the  maund  25  Ibs. 
In  Bombay  there  is  still  in  use  a  candy  of  20  maunds  of  40  seers  each= 
560  Ibs.  avoir. 

RUSSIA. 

1,200  funt=30  puds=3berkovitz=l  packen=9.67  cwt. ;  1  funt=12  lanas=32 
lotti=96  zolotuicks=9,216  dolis  =  .9024  Ib.  avoir. 

SWEDEN. 

1  skalpund=100  ort=10,000   korn  =  .9372  Ib.  avoir.;    10,000  skalpund=100 
centuers=l  nylast=4.1843  tons. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Pfund=16  unzen=32  loths=128  quintli=512  pfenning=1.1467  Ib.  avoir. 
The  pfund  varies  slightly  in  different  parts,  and  the  nem  pfund  of  %  kilo- 
gramme or  1.10233  Ib.  avoir,  is  being  introduced. 

TtTRKEY. 

1  kintal  or  cantaro=44  okes=100  rottolos=124.46  Ibs,  avoir. ;  1  oke=4  okie- 
jehs=400  dirhems=2.83  Ibs.  avoir. 

FOREIGN  MONEYS. 


English  Money. 

4  farthings __.=!  penny  (d). 

12  pence .=1  shilling  M. 

20  shillings _._=!  pound  (£)• 

French  Money. 

10  centimes =1  decime. 

10  decimes =  1  franc. 


German  Money. 
100  pfennig _.=lmark. 

Russian  Money. 

100  copecks... =1  rouble. 

Austro-Hungarian  Money 
100  kreuzer...  ___=1  florin. 


VALUES  OF    FOREIGN   COINS    IN    UNITED    STATES. 
MONEY. 


COUNTBT. 

Monetary  Unit. 

Value  in 
TJ.S.G'ld 
Dollar. 

Peso 

$0.96,5 
.20,3 
.19,3 
.53,1 
.54,6 
1.00 
.53,1 
.91,2 
.78,4 
.87,4 
.53,1 
.92 
.26,8 
.53,1 
4.94,3 
19,3 
.19,3 
.23,8 
4.86,6} 
.19,3 
.96,5 
.25,2 
.19,3 
.99,7 
.57,3 
1.00 
.57,7 
.40,2 
1.01,4 
.26.8 
.53,1 

Franc                              

Boliviano  

Brazil 

Milreis 

Dollar 

Central  American  States 

Peso.. 

Chile 

Peso 

Tael  5  Shanghai.  _  )  Customs 

Peso  -  

Cuba 

Peso  ._  

Crown  

Sucre  _-.  

Egypt                                              .        _    _   . 

Pound  (100  piastres)  

Mark  

Franc 

Mark 

Pound  sterling  .. 

Drachma  _,_  

Hayti 

Gourde        ..  _  

India 

Italy                           

Lira 

v      5  Gold  

(Silver  
Dollar                             

Dollar              

Florin                     _       

Dollar                                        

Crown    . 

Peru 

Sol 

1.08 
.77,2 
.42,5 
.19,3 
.26,8 
.19,3 
.47,9 
.04,4 
.19,3 

Rouble  $  &Mld  

"e|  Silver  
Peseta         ...      ...  

Crown  

Franc                                

Tripoli                               

Mahbubof  20  piastres  

Turkey 

Piastre      ._  .  .. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMA- 
TION. 

RULES     FOR     FORETELLING    THE     WEATHER. 

ADAPTED  FOE  USE  WITH  ANEROID  BAROMETERS. 

,  A  RISING  BAROMETER. 

A  rapid  rise  indicates  unsettled  weather. 
A  gradual  rise  indicates  settled  weather. 

A  rise  with  dry  air  and  cold  increasing  in  summer  indicates  wind  from  the 
northward ;  and  if  rain  has  fallen,  better  weather  may  be  expected. 

A  rise  with  moist  air  and  a  low  temperature  indicates  wind  and  rain 
from  the  northward. 

A  rise  with  southerly  winds  indicates  fine  weather. 

A  STEADY  BAROMETER. 

With  dry  air  and  seasonable  temperature  indicates  a  continuance  of  very 
fine  weather. 


A  FALLING   BAROMETER. 

A  rapid  fall  indicates  stormy  weather. 

A  rapid  fall  with  westerly  wind  indicates  stormy  weather  from  the  north- 
ward. 

A  fall  with  a  northerly  wind  indicates  storm,  with  rain  and  hail  in  sum- 
mer, and  snow  in  winter. 

A  fall  with  increased  moisture  in  the  air,  and  heat  increasing,  indicates 
wind  and  rain  from  the  southward. 

A  fall  with  dry  air  and  cold  increasing  in  winter  indicates  snow. 

A  fall  after  very  calm  and  warm  weather  indicates  rain  with  squally 
weather. 

The  barometer  rises  for  northerly  winds,  including  from  northwest  by 
north  to  the  eastward  for  dry,  or  less  wet  weather,  for  less  wind,  or  for  more 
than  one  of  these  changes,  except  on  a  few  occasions,  when  rain,  hail,  or 
snow  comes  from  the  northward  with  strong  wind. 

The  barometer  falls  for  southerly  wind,  including  from  southeast  by 
south  to  the  westward,  for  wet  weather,  for  stronger  wind  or  for  more  than 
one  of  these  changes,  except  on  a  few  occasions,  when  moderate  wind,  with 
rain  or  snow,  cjomes  from  the  northward. 

THERMOMETERS. 

COMPARATIVE  SCALES. 


Reau- 

Centi- 

Fahren- 

mur, 
80°. 

grade, 
100". 

heit, 
212°. 

WATER  BOILS  AT  SEA  LEVEL. 

76 

95 

203 

72 

90 

194 

68 

85 

185 

63.1 

78.9 

174 

60 

75 

167 

56 

70 

158 

52 

65 

149 

48 

60 

140 

, 

44 

55 

131 

42.2 

52.8 

127 

40 

50 

122 

36 

45 

113 

33.8 

42.2 

108 

32 

40 

104 

29.3 

36.7 

98 

Blood  Heat. 

28 

35 

95 

25.8 

32.2 

90 

24 

30 

86 

21.3 

26.7 

80 

20 

25 

77 

16 

20 

68 

12.4 

15.5 

60 

Temperate. 

10.2 

12.8 

55 

8 

10 

50 

5.8 

7.2 

45 

4 

5 

41 

1.3 

1.7 

35 

0 

0 

32 

WATER  FREEZES. 

-0.9 

—  1.1 

30 

—  4 

—  5 

23 

—  5.3 

—  6.7 

20 

—  8 

—10 

14 

—  9.8 

-12.2 

10 

—12 

—15 

5 

—14.2 

—17.8 

0 

ZERO,  Fahr. 

-16 

—20 

—  4 

—20 

—25 

—13 

—24 

—30 

-22 

-28 

-35 

-31 

—32 

—40 

—40 

BELL  TIME   ON   SHIPBOARD. 


Time,  A.  M. 
1  Bell                           12  30 

Time,  A.  M. 
1  Bell 

4.30 

Time,  A.  M. 
1  Bell 

8.30 

2  Bells                           1.00 

2  Bells 

5.00 

2  Bells 

9.00 

3                                     1.30 

3     " 

5.30 

3    "     . 

9.30 

4                                     2.00 

4    " 

6.00 

4     "      . 

10.00 

5                                     230 

5     " 

6.30 

5     " 

10.30 

6                                     3.00 

6     " 

7.00 

6    "     . 

11.00 

7                                        3.30 

7     "      . 

7.30 

7     "      _  

11.30 

8                                        4.00 

8     "      . 

8.00 

8    "     . 

Noon 

Time,  P.  M. 
1  Bell 

12.30 

Time,  p.  M. 
1  Bell 

4.30 

Time,  p 
1  Bell 

M. 

8.30 

2  Bells 

1.00 

2  Bells 

5.00 

2  Bells 

9.00 

1  30 

3     " 

5.30 

3     " 

9.30 

2.00 

4     " 

6.00 

4     " 

10.00 

5      ' 

2.30 

1  Bell  .. 

6.30 

5     "      

10.30 

6      ' 

3.00 

2  Bells              .      . 

7.00 

6     " 

11.00 

7      ' 

3.30 

3     " 

7.30 

7     " 

.—      11.30 

8    "      . 

4.00 

4     " 

8.00 

8     "     ., 

.Midnight 

On  shipboard,  for  purposes  of  discipline  and  to  divide  the  watch  fairly, 
the  crew  is  mustered  in  two  divisions— the  Starboard  (right  side,  looking 
toward  the  head),  and  the  Port  (left).  The  day  commences  at  noon,  and  is 
thus  divided :  Afternoon  Watch,  noon  to  4  P.  M. ;  First  Dog  Watch,  4  p.  M.  to 
6  P.  M. ;  Second  Dog  Watch,  6  P.M.  to  8  P.M.;  First  Watch.  8  P.M.  to  midnight; 
Middle  Watch,  12  A.  M.  to  4  A.  M.  ;  Morning  Watch,  4  A.  M.  to  8  A.  M. ;  Fore- 
noon Watch,  8  A.  M.  to  noon.  This  makes  seven  Watches,  which  enables  the 
crew  to  keep  them  alternately,  as  the  Watch  which  comes  on  duty  at  noon 
one  day  has  the  afternoon  next  day,  and  the  men  who  have  only  four  hours' 
rest  one  night  have  eight  hours  the  next.  This  is  the  reason  for  having  Dog 
Watches,  which  are  made  by  dividing  the  hours  between  4  p.  M.  and  8  p.  M. 
into  two  Watches.  Time  is  kept  by  means  of  "  Bells,"  although  sometimes 
there  is  but  one  Bell  on  the  ship. 


Miscellaneous  Information. 
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THE  PRINCIPAL  PLANETS. 


PLAMETS. 

Mean  Dis- 
tances From 
the  Sun  in 
Miles. 

Mean 
Diameters 
in  Miles. 

Length  of 
Year  in 
Days. 

Length  of 
Days  in  Hours 
and  Minutes. 

Vulcan...  

13,082,000 
35,392,000 

~  "2,900" 

24 

88 

H.             M. 

24           ~5 

66,131,500 

7,510 

225 

23           21 

The  Earth             

91,430,220 

7,913 

365 

23          56 

Mars            ,  

139,312.200 

4,920 

687 

24           37 

Jupiter.       

475,693,100 

88,390 

4,333 

9           56 

872,134,600 

71,900 

10,759 

10           29 

1,753,851,000 

33,000 

30,647 

9            30 

Neptune        .    

2,746,271,200 

36,000 

60,127 

._ 

COST  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

TABLE  SHOWING  MINIMUM  COST  OF  INSURANCE  OF  LIVES  FROM  YEAR  TO 
YEAR  WITHOUT  EXPENSES. 


TABLE  OF  MORTALITY 

TABLE  OF  MORTALITY 

BASED  ON  AMERICAN 

BASED  ON  AMERICAN 

EXPERIENCE. 

Cost  of 

EXPERIENCE. 

Cost  of 

$1000 

$1,0(10 

Ago 

Number 
Living. 

Num- 
ber 
Dying. 

Expec- 
tation 
of  Life 

Policy 
at  Each 
Age. 

Age 

Number 
Living. 

Num- 
ber 
Dying. 

Expec- 
tation 
of  Life 

Policy 
at  Each 
Age. 

10 

100,000 

749 

48.72 

$7.48 

53 

68,797 

1,091 

18.79 

$16.33 

11 

99.251 

746 

48.08 

7.51 

54 

65,706 

1,143 

18.69 

17.40 

12 

98,505 

748 

47.44 

7.73 

55 

63,563 

1,199 

17.40 

18.57 

13 

97,762 

740 

46.82 

7.57 

56 

63,3(14 

1,260 

18.72 

19.89 

14 

97,022 

737 

46.16 

7.60 

57 

62,104 

1,325 

16.05 

21.84 

15 

96,285 

735 

45.50 

7.63 

58 

60,779 

1,394 

15.89 

22.98 

16 

95,  BSD 

732 

44.85 

7.66 

59 

59.3*5 

1,468 

14.74 

24.72 

17 

94,818 

729 

44.19 

7.69 

60 

57,717 

1,546 

14.09 

26.69 

18 

94,089 

727 

43.53 

7.72 

61 

58.871 

1,628 

13.47 

28.87 

19 

93,362 

725 

42.87 

7.76 

62 

54,743 

1,713 

12.88 

31.29 

20 

92,637 

723 

42.20 

7.81 

83 

53,030 

1,800 

12.26 

83.94 

21 

91,914 

722 

41.53 

7.86 

64 

51,230 

1,889 

11.68 

36.87 

22 

91,192 

721 

40.85 

7.91 

65 

49,341 

1,980 

11.10 

40.13 

23 

90,471 

720 

40.17 

7.95 

66 

47,361 

2.070 

10.54 

43.70 

24 

89,751 

719 

39.49 

8.02 

67 

45,291 

2,158 

10.00 

47.64 

25 

89,032 

718 

38.81 

8.07 

88 

43,183 

2,243 

9.48 

52.00 

26 

88,314 

718 

38.11 

8.13 

69 

40,890 

2,821 

8.89 

56.75 

27 

87,596 

718 

37.43 

8.19 

70 

SK.569 

2,391 

8.48 

61.98 

28 

86,878 

718 

36.73 

8.27 

71 

36,178 

2,448 

8.00 

67.66 

29 

86,160 

719 

86.08 

8.34 

72 

33,740 

2,487 

7.54 

73.73 

30 

M.441 

720 

35.38 

8.42 

73 

31,243 

2,505 

7.10 

80.17 

81 

84,721 

721 

34.62 

8.51 

74 

28,738 

2,501 

6.68 

87.08 

82 

84,000 

723 

33.92 

8.61 

75 

26,237 

2,476 

6.28 

94.37 

33 

83,277 

726 

33.21 

8.71 

76 

23,761 

2,431 

5.88 

102.31 

34 
85 

82.551 

729 
732 

82.50 
81.78 

8.83 
8.95 

77 
78 

21,330 
18,961 

2,369 
2,291 

5.48 
5.10 

111.06 

120.82 

36 

8l',090 

737 

81.07 

9.09 

79 

16,670 

2,196 

4.74 

131.78 

87 

80.353 

742 

30.35 

9.24 

80 

14,474 

2,091 

4.38 

144.46 

38 

79,611 

749 

29.62 

9.40 

81 

12,383 

1,984 

4.04 

158.60 

89 

78,882 

756 

28.90 

9.58 

82 

10.419 

1,816 

8.71 

147.80 

40 

78,106 

765 

28.18 

9.79 

88 

8,603 

1,648 

8.30 

191.56 

41 

77,341 

774 

27.45 

10.01 

84 

6,955 

1,470 

3.08 

211.36 

42 

78,567 

785 

26.72 

10.25 

85 

5,485 

1,292 

2.77 

235.55 

43 

75,782 

797 

25.99 

10.52 

88 

4,193 

1,114 

2.47 

265.68 

44 

74,985 

812 

25.27 

10.83 

87 

8,079 

933 

2.19 

303.02 

45 

74,173 

828 

24.54 

11.16 

88 

2,146 

744 

1.93 

348.69 

48 

73,345 

848 

23.80 

11.55 

89 

1,402 

555 

1.69 

395.88 

47 

72,497 

870 

23.08 

11.99 

90 

847 

385 

1.42 

454.54 

48 

71,627 

898 

22.36 

12.51 

91 

462 

248 

1.19 

532.47 

49 

70,731 

927 

21.68 

13.10 

92 

216 

137 

.98 

634.28 

60 

962 

21.91 

13.77 

93 

79 

58 

.80 

734.18 

51 

«SSt2 

1,001 

20.20 

14.58 

94 

21 

18 

.64 

•857.14 

52 

67,841 

1,044 

19.49 

15.39 

95 

3 

3 

.50 

1,000.00 

SIMPLE  INTEREST  TABLE. 

(Showing  at  Different  Rates  the  Interest  on  $1  from  1  Month  to  1  Year,  and 
on  $100  from  1  Day  to  1  Year.) 


TIME. 

4  Per 
Cent. 

5  Per 
Cent. 

6  Per 

Cent. 

7  Per 
Cent. 

8  Per 
Cent. 

$0.003 

$0.004 

$0.005 

$0.005 

$0.006 

2     "          

.007 

.008 

.010 

.011 

.013 

3     " 

.012 

.016 

.015 

.017 

.020 

6     "                

.020 

.025 

.030 

.035 

.040 

12     "                        

.040 

.050 

.060 

.070 

.080 

.011 

.013 

.018 

.019 

.022 

3  "  mil" 

4  " 

.022 
.034 
.045 

.027 
.041 
.053 

.032 
.050 
.066 

.038 
.058 
.077 

.044 
.067 
.089 

5   " 

.056 

.069 

.082 

.097 

.111 

6   " 

.067 

.083 

.100 

.116 

.133 

1  month  
2     " 
3     "       .... 
6     "       .... 
12     "       .... 

.334 
.667 
1.000 
2.000 
4.000 

.416 
.832 
1.250 
2.500 
5.000 

.500 
1.000 
1.500 
3.000 
6.000 

.583 
1.166 
1.750 
3.500 
7.000 

.667 
1.333 
2.000 
4.000 
8.000 

YEARS  A  GIVEN  AMOUNT  WILL  DOUBLE  AT 
SEVERAL  RATES  OF  INTEREST. 


RATE. 

At 
Simple 
Interest. 
Years. 

AT  COMPOUND  INTEREST. 

Com- 
pounded 
Yearly, 
Years. 

Com- 
pounded 
Semi- 
Annu'lly, 
Years. 

Com- 
pounded 
Qu'rt'r'y. 
Years. 

100 
66.66 
50.00 
40.00 
33.33 
28.57 
25.00 
22.22 
20.00 
18.18 
16.67 
15.38 
14.29 
13.33 
12.50 
11.76 
11.11 
10.52 
10.00 
8.34 

eo.ftw 

48.556 
35.004 
28.071 
23.450 
20.150 
17.673 
15.748 
14.207 
12.946 
11.896 
11.007 
10.245 
9.585 
9.006 
8.497 
8.043 
7.638 
7.273 
6.110 

69.487 
46.382 
;)4.!«0 
27.899 
23.278 
19.977 
17.502 
15.576 
14.036 
12.775 
11.725 
10.836 
10.075 
9.914 
8.837 
8.346 
7.874 
7.468 
7.121 

69.400 
46.298 
34.743 
27.812 
23.191 
19.S90 
17.415 
15.490 
13.946 
12.686 
11.639 
10.750 
9.989 
9.323 
8.751 
8.241 
7.788 
7.38S 
7.026 

\yt     "                                         

2        "                             

2W     "                                      

3        " 

3V4     " 

f*     „ 

4j{     "                                  

5         "                                                  .  ... 

5V4     " 

6        " 

6'4     " 

7'/4     " 

8        " 

gi£      ' 

9         •                                         

9^4      '                                          

10          '                                               

12         '        ._  

INTEREST  LAWS  AND  STATUTES  OF  LIMITATIONS 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

INTEREST  LAWS. 

STATUTES  OF  LIMI- 
TATIONS. 

Legal 
Rate. 

Rate  Al- 
lowed by 
Contract. 

Judg- 
ments, 
Years. 

Notes, 
Years. 

Open 
Ac- 
counts. 
Years. 

Per  ct. 
S 
6 
7 
7 
8 
6 
6 
6 
8 
7 
10 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
6 
6 
10 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
6 
7 
8 
6 
6 
7 
7 
6 
6 
8 
6 
6 
8 
6 
7 
12 

Per  ct. 
8 
10 
Any  Rate. 
Any  Rate. 
Any  Rate. 

6 
10 

10* 
8 
18 
7 
8 
8 
10 
6 
8 
Any  rate. 
6 
Any  rate. 
8 
10 
10 
8 
Any  rate. 
10 
Any  rate. 
6 
6 
12 

r 

12 
8 
12 
10 
6 
Any  rate. 
8 
12 
6 
10 
Any  rate. 
6 
6 
Any  rate. 
6 
10 
Anyrata 

20 
10 
5 
5 
6 
17 
10 
12 
20 
7 
6 
20 
10 
20 
5 
15 
10 
20 
12 
20 
10 
10 
7 
10 
10 
5 
6 
20 
20 
7 
20 
10 
20 

6* 
5 
5 

6 
6 
6 
3 
5 
6 
5 
10 
10 
10 
5 
15 

SI 

6 
6 
6 
6 
10 
8 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
3* 
6 
15 

3 

3 
3 
2 
6 
6 
3 
3 
2 
4 
4 
5 
6 
5 
3 
5 
3 
6 
3** 
6 
6 
6 
3 
5 
5 
4 
4 
6 
6 
4 
6 
3 
6 
6 

California                   .  

Florida                        

Georgia    ._      

Illinois       

Missouri                .  

New  York                               - 

North  Dakota                   

Ohio...  

Oklahoma  

10 
5 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 
5 
8 
10 
6 
10 
20 
KB 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
4 
4 

6 
10 
6 
5 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

2 
6 
2 
3 
5 
6 
8 

Rhode  Island                 

South  Dakota             

XJtah                                   

Wyoming..  

*  Under  seal  10  years    t  If  made  in  State,  if  outside  2  years,  t  No  usnry, 
hut  over  6  per  cent,  cannot  be  collected  by  law.    §  Not  to  exceed  10  per  cent. 
H  Under  sePal    M  years.    IT  Under  seal,  12  years.    "Real  estate,  20  years. 
ItNewYOTkLasbyarecentlawlegalizedanyrate  of  interest  on  call  loans 
of  $5  000  or  upward,  on  collateral  security.    «  Becomes  dormant,  but  may  be 
revived.    g§  Under  seal,  14  years. 

ANNUM. 

PRESIDENT    VICE-PRESIDENT  AND  CABINET.— President,  $50,000;   Vice- 
President,  $8,000;  Cabinet  Officers,  $8,000  each. 

UNITED  STATES  SENATORS.-$5,000,  with  mileage. 

CoNORESS.-Members  of  Congress,  $5,000,  with  mileage. 

SUPREME  CouRT.-Chief  Justice,  $10,500;  Associate  Justices,  $10,000. 
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Miscellaneous  Information. 


CIRCUIT  COURTS.— Justices  of  Circuit  Courts,  $6,000. 


•juivL-jr,.ru,uvu ,  .fiiCTjiA.1  ui  IUB  niiiH.jrt.auu;  L  ommissioiujr  ot  Ueneral  Lauil 
Office,  $4.000;  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  $5,000;  Commissioner  of  Labor 
$5,000;  (  ommissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  $4,000;  Commissioner  of  Education, 
$3,000;  Commander  of  Marine  Corps,  $3,500;  Supt.  of  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  $6,000. 

UNITED  STATES  TREASURY.  -  Treasurer,  $6,000;  Register  of  Treasury, 
$4,000;  Comptroller  of  Currency,  $4,000. 

POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT,  Washington.-Four  Assistant  Postmasters- 
General,  $4,000 ;  Chief  Clerk,  $2,500. 

POSTMASTERS.— Postmasters  are  divided  into  four  classes.  First  class, 
$3,000  to  $4,000  (excepting  New  York  City,  which  is  $8,000) ;  second  clas= 
$2,000  to  $3,000;  third  class,  $1,000  to  $2,000;  fourth  class,  less  than  $1,000.  The 
first  three  classes  are  appointed  by  the  President,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate ;  those  of  fourth  class  are  appointed  by  the  Postmaster-General 

DIPLOMATIC    APPOINTMENTS.  —  Ministers    Plenipotentiary,   at    $17  500 


mark,  Hawaii,  Netherlands,  Paraguay  and  Uruguay,  Sweden  and  Norway 
Venezuela ;  at  $5,000,  Bolivia  and  Switzerland.  Ministers  Resident,  at  $7,500, 
Corea;  at  $5,000,  Hayti,  Liberia,  Persia,  Portugal,  Siam.  Then  four  Consuls- 
General  at  $6,000,  three  at  $5,000,  six  at  $4,000,  and  eight  at  $3,500  to  $2,000  • 
also  72  Consuls  at  $1,000  up  to  $3,500. 

ARMY  OFFICERS.— General,  $13,500;  Lieutenant-General,  $11,000;  Major- 
General,  $7,500 ;  Brigadier-General,  $5,500 ;  Colonel,  $3,500 ;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
$3.000;  Major,  $2,500 ;  Captain,  mounted, $2,000;  Captain, not  mounted,  $1,800; 
Regimental  Adjutant,  $1,800;  Regimental  Quartermaster,  $1,800-  1st  Lieu- 
tenant, mounted,  $1,600;  1st  Lieutenant,  not  mounted,  $1,500;  2d  Lieutenant, 
mounted,  $1,500;  2d  Lieutenant,  not  mounted,  $1,400;  Chaplain,  $1,500. 

NAVY  OFFICERS.— Admiral,  $13,000;  Vice-Admiral,  $9,000;  Rear-Admiral" 
$6,000;  Commodores,  $5,000;  Captains,  $4,500;  Commanders,  $3,500-  Lieut  - 
Commanders,  $2,800;  Lieutenants,  $2,400;  Masters,  $1.800;  Ensigns,  $1,200- 
Midshipmen,  $1,000;  Cadet  Midshipmen,  $500 ;  Mates,  $900;  Medical  and  Pay 
Directors  and  Medical  and  Pay  Inspectors  and  Chief  Engineers,  $4,400 ;  Fleet 
Surgeons,  Fleet  Paymasters,  and  Fleet  Engineers,  $4,400;  Surgeons  and  Pay- 
masters, $2,800;  Chaplains,  $2,500. 

THE  LEGAL  HOLIDAYS  IN  THE  DIFFERENT 
STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 

Jan.  1— New  Year's  Day :  In  all  the  States  except  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island. 

Jan.  8— Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans :    In  Louisiana. 

Jan.  19 — Lee's  birthday:    In  Georgia,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

Feb.  6, 1894— Mardi-Gras :    In  Alabama  and  Louisiana. 

Feb.  12— Lincoln's  birthday :    In  Illinois. 

Feb.  22— Washington's  birthday ;  In  all  the  States  except  Arkansas, 
Iowa  and  Mississippi. 

March  2 — Anniversary  of  Texan  Independence :    In  Texas, 

March  4 — Firemen's  Anniversary :    In  New  Orleans,  La. 

March  23, 1894— Good  Friday .-  In  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Tennessee. 

April  4, 1894— State  election  day :    In  Rhode  Island. 

April  21— Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto :    In  Texas. 

April  26 — Memorial  Day :    In  Alabama  and  Georgia. 

May  10— Memorial  Day :    In  North  Carolina. 

May20--Anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independence:  In  North  Carolina. 

May  30— Decoration  Day :    In  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Connecti- 


mont,  Wisconsin,  Washington,  and  Wyoming, 
June  3— Jefferson  Davis'  birthday :    In  Florida. 
July  4 — Independence  Day :    In  all  the  States. 
July  24 — Pioneer's  Day :    In  Utah. 
*September,  the  first  Monday — Labor  Day :    In  California,  Colorado, 

Connecticut,    Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois.  Indiana,  Iowa, 

»J° .        ...         TH__- »* t. ..  W,_l_J W    -    .       .  XT        .  —-^..M, 


and  Washington. 
September 9 — Admission  Day:  In  California. 
October  31— Admission  in  the  Union  Day :  Nevada. 


South  Dakota,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  West  Virginia', 
Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  In  the  States  which  hold 
elections  in  November,  1894,  election  day  falls  on  the  6th. 

November,  the  last  Thursday  in— Thanksgiving  Day.  It  is  observed  in 
all  the  States,  although  in  some  it  is  not  a  statutory  holiday. 

November  25 — Labor  Day :  In  Louisiana. 

December  25— Christmas  Day :  In  all  States,  and  in  South  Carolina  the 
two  succeeding  days  in  addition. 

Sundays  and  fast  days  (whenever  appointed)  are  legal  holidays  in 
nearly  all  the  States. 


day  after  May  1. 

Every  Saturday  after  12  o'clock  noon  is  a  legal  holiday  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  and  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  and  June  1  to  September  30  in  New  Castle  county,  Delaware. 

*Labor  Day  was  made  a  national  holiday  by  Congress.  It  is  the  only 
strictly  national  holiday  we  have,  not  excepting  the  4th  of  July.  Con- 
gress has  at  various  times  appointed  special  Holidays,  and  has  rec- 
ognized the  existence  of  certain  days  as  holidays,  but  there  is  no 
general  statute  on  the  subject.  The  proclamation  of  the  President 
designating  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  only  makes  such  day  a  holiday  in 
those  states  which  provide  for  it  by  law. 


A  CALENDAR  FOR  ASCERTAINING  ANY  DAY  OF  THE 

WEEK  FOR  ANY  GIVEN  TIME  IN  THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


YEABS  1S01 

TO  1900. 

= 
~ 

£ 

•- 
— 

J 

C 

- 

~ 

£ 

•= 

* 

•f, 

1 

1801 

18071 

Ms 

1829 

1835 

184611857 

iaa 

1874 

1885 

1891 

4 

7 

7 

a 

5 

1 

8 

8 

•2 

4 

7 

1802 

18131 

819 

1830 

1841^847  1-ri- 

186< 

11875 

1.V6 

1897 

5 

7 

1 

4 

B 

•2 

4 

7 

S 

5 

1 

1803 

18141 

va 

1831 

1842 

18:>3  1859 

187( 

1881 

1887 

1898 

6 

2 

2 

5 

7 

a 

5 

1 

4 

6 

•2 

1805 

18111 

822 

1833 

1839 

18501861 

188* 

1878 

1889 

1895 

2 

5 

5 

1 

a 

6 

1 

4 

7 

2 

3 

1806 

18171 

828 

1834 

1845  !  1851 

1862 

187£ 

1879 

1890 



3 

6 

6 

2 

4 

7 

2 

5 

1 

3 

8 

1809 

18151 

8I« 

1837 

IMS 

1854 

1865 

1871 

1882 

1893 

18W 

7 

3 

3 

ti 

i 

4 

6 

2 

9 

7 

3 

1810 

1821  1 

v.'7 

IXix 

1849  1855 

1866 

1ST 

1883[1S94 

1900 

1 

4 

1 

7 

•2 

5 

7 

3 

ti 

1 

4 

NOTE.  —  To  ascertain  any  day  of 
the  week  in  any  year  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  first  look  in  the  table 
of  years  for  the  year  required, 
and  under  the  months  are  figures 
which  refer  to  the  corresponding 
figures  at  the  head  of    the  col- 
umns of  days  below.    For  Exam- 
ple: Toknowwhat  dayof  theweek 
May  4  will  be  on  in  the  year  1872, 
in  the  table  of  years  look  for  1872, 
and  in  a  parallel  line,  under  May, 
ia  figure  3,  which  directs  to  col- 
umn 3,  in  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  May  4  falls  on  Saturday. 

LEAP  YEABS. 

2V 

ISM 

1832 

1860 
1864 
1868 

1888 

7 

3 

t 

7 

•2 

r, 

7 

3 

•i 

1 

4 

1801 

1836 
1840 
1844 

1848 
1852 

1892 
18% 

T> 

1 

ti 

7 

5 
3 

1 
5 

8 
1 

5 
3 

1 

ti 

4 
2 

8 
1 

•i 
7 

18H 

1872 
1876 
1880 
1884 



1 

4 

5 

1 

3 

t; 

1 

t 

7 

•2 

.-, 

taa 

„: 

(i 

2|3 

ti 

1 

l 

8 

2 

5 

7 

8 

taa 

4 

7 

1 

4 

8 

i 

4 

7 

a 

5 

1 

IMS' 

isr,ti 

2 

r, 

6 

•2 

4 

7 

•2 

5 

i 

3 

8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Mon 
Tues 
Wed 
Thur 
Fri. 
Sat 

-.1 

2 

Tues. 
Wed 

..  1 

f, 

Wed...  1 
Thur       2 

Thur... 
Fri 

i 

2 

a 

i 

Fri... 

Sat  
Sun  

1 

•2 
8 

4 
5 

ti 
7 
8 
9 
0 
1 

3 
t 
5 

Sat..  1 
Sun  .     2 
Mon  .  3 
Tnes.  4 
Wed.  5 
Thur.  6 
Fri...  7 
Sat..  8 
Sun  ..  9 
Mon  .10 
Tues  .11 
Wed  .12 
Thnr.13 
Fri..  .14 
Sat...  15 

Sun... 
Mon  .. 
Tues.. 
Wed.. 
Thur 
Fri..: 
Sat. 
Sun... 
Mon    . 
Tues..l 
Wed..l 
Thur.l 
Fri.,.1 
Sat...l 
Sun      1 

...  3 
4 

Thur. 
Fri. 

..  3 
4 

Fri.         3 
Sat          4 

Sat 
Sun 

.  5 
6 

Sat... 
Sun 

..  5 

t 

Sun  5 
Mon        6 

Mon  ...  5 
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MEN    CALLED    BY    PRESIDENT    LINCOLN    DURING 
THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

The  total  number  called  for,  under  all  calls  made  by  the  President,  from 

April  15, 1861,  to  April  14, 1865,  was  2,759,049. 

Their  terms  of  service  under  the  calls  were  from  three  months  to  three 

years : 

Aggregate. 

New  York 455.568 

Pennsylvania 866,326 

Ohio  817,138 

Illinois 268,217 

Indiana 196,147 

Massachusetts  151,785 

Missouri 107,773 

Wisconsin   96,118 

Michigan 90,119 

New  Jersey 79,611 

Kentucky 78,640 

Iowa 75,860 

Maine : 71,745 

Connecticut 62,270 

Maryland .'....  49,780 

Vermont 35,256 

New  Hampshire 34,606 

West  Virginia 30,003 

Minnesota 25,034 

Ehode  Island 23,711 

Kansas 20.097 

District  of  Columbia 16,872 

Delaware 13,651 

Total...  2,653,062 


Miscellaneous  Information. 
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LEGAL  BREVITIES. 

A  note  dated  on  Sunday  is  void.  A  note  obtained  by  fraud,  or  from  one 
intoxicated,  is  void.  If  a  note  be  lost  or  .stolon,  it  does  not  release  the  maker, 
lie  must  pay  it.  An  indorser  of  a  note  is  exempt  from  liability,  if  not  served 

non-m 


onracs  mae  on    unay  cannot    e  enorce.        conrac    w        a  mnor 
void.    A  contract  made  with  a  lunatic  is  void.    Written  contracts  concernin 
land  must  be  under  seal. 


AUSTRALIAN  BALLOT  SYSTEM. 

Instructions  for  Voters  in  Conformity  with  the  Illinois  State  Laws.* 

When  entering  the  voting  place,  give  your  name,  and,  if  required,  your 
residence,  to  the  Judges  of  Election. 

If  your  name  be  found  on  the  Register,  you  will  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
inclosed  space  inside  the  guard  rail.  Then,  if  your  vote  be  not  challenged, 
one  of  the  Judges  will  hand  you  a  Ballot,  on  the  back  of  which  he  must  write 
his  initials.  If  your  name  be  not  on  the  Register,  or  has  been  erased,  you 
cannot  vote. 

If  your  vote  be  challenged  you  will  not  receive  a  Ballot  until  you  have 
established  your  right  to  vote,  either  under  oath  to  the  Judges  of  Election,  or 
by  affidavit. 

When  you  have  received  a  ballot  retire  at  once,  alone,  into  one  of  the 
voting  booths,  and  prepare  your  ballot  for  the  ballot  box  by  marking  it  as 
the  law  prescribes. 

At  the  top  of  each  column  you  will  find  tho  name  of  each  party  ticket  or 
list  of  candidates,  as  Democratic,  Republican,  Prohibition,  &c.  The  names 
of  all  the  candidates  of  each  party  and  each  group  of  petitioners  are  to  be 
found  in  that  column  directly  beneath  the  name  of  the  party,  and  nowhere 
else. 

At  the  left  of  the  party  name,  or  heading  of  the  different  tickets,  will  be 
a  circle,  half-inch  in  diameter.  At  the  left  of  each  name  on  the  ballot  will 
be  a  square  quarter-inch  on  each  side.  To  prepare  your  ballot  for  voting, 
you  must  mark  it  with  a  cross,  either  in  the  circle  at  the  top  of  the  ticket,  or 
in  the  square  before  the  name  of  each  candidate  for  whom  you  wish  to  vote  ; 
you  can  make  this  cross  either  with  a  pen  or  pencil. 

Do  not  mark  your  ballot  in  any  way,  except  as  directed  below,  and  do  not 
erase  any  names. 

The  law  of  most  states  using  the  Australian  ballot  system  permits  four 
methods  of  marking  the  ballots  for  voting,  as  follows  : 

1.  To  vote  for  all  candidates  of  a  party,  that  is  to  vote  a  straight  party 
ticket,  mark  a  cross  in  the  circle  at  the  head  of  the  ticket  of  your  choice.    A 
ballot  so  marked  will  be  counted  for  all  the  candidates  in  the  column  under 
the  circle  so  marked. 

2.  To  split  or  scratch  a  ballot  make  a  cross  in  tho  circle  at  tho  head  of 
the  ticket  of  your  choice,  and  then  make  a  cross  in  the  square  before  the 
name  or  names  of  any  candidates  for  whom  you  want  to  vote  on  any  other 
ticket  or  tickets.    A  ballot  so  marked  will  be  counted  for  all  the  candidates 
on  the  ticket  under  the  circle  marked,  except  for  the  offices  for  which  the 
names  of  candidates  are  marked  on  the  other  ticket  or  tickets  on  the  ballot, 
and  the  latter  will  be  counted  for  the  candidates  marked  in  the  square  on 
those  tickets.    But  voters  are  cautioned  against  marking  a  ballot  by  this 
method  when  there  is  more  than  one  candidate  to  be  elected  to  the  same 
office  on  the  same  ballot,  as  in  case  of   Presidential  Electors,    Congress- 
men-at-large,  &c.    Tbelawsays:  "Ifthe  voter  marks  more  names  than  there 
are  persons  to  be  elected  to  an  office,  his  ballot  shall  not  be  counted  for  such 
office."    Therefore,  if  you  wish  to  split  your  ticket  on  Presidential  Electors, 
Congressmen-at-Large,  &c.,  you  should  do  so  by  placing  a  cross  (X  )  opposite 
the  names  of  all  those  you  wish  to  vote  for,  but  you  must  be  careful  not  to 
make  a  cross  (X)  opposite  the  names  of  more  than  the  number  of  men  to  be 
elected  for  each  office.    When  there  is  but  one  candidate  to  be  elected  to  the 
same  office  on  the  same  ballot,  the  danger  of  confusion  above  pointed  out 
does  not  arise.    A  safe  way  to  "  split"  a  ticket,  however,  is  to  mark  the  name 
of  each  candidate  for  whom  you  want  to  vote  in  the  squares  and  leave  th« 
circle  blank. 

8.  Another  method  of  marking  a  ballot,  that  is,  to  vote  for  some  of  the  can- 
didates on  one  ticket  and  remaining  candidates  on  another  ticket,  leave  all 
the  circles  blank  and  mark  a  cross  in  the  square  to  the  left  of  each  candidate 
of  your  choice.  A  ballot  so  marked  will  be  counted  only  for  the  candidate 
marked.  But  be  careful  not  to  mark  more  names  than  there  are  persons  to 
be  elected  to  office,  or  your  ballot  will  not  be  counted  for  such  office. 

4.  If  the  voter  desires  to  vote  for  a  candidate  not  on  the  ticket  of  his 
choice,  he  may  write  in  the  name  of  the  candidate  of  his  choice  in  the  blank 
space  on  the  ticket,  making  a  cross  (X)  before  the  name  written  in. 

Where  the  word  ballot  is  used  in  this  instruction  the  entire  sheet  given  to 
the  voter  by  the  Judge  of  Election  is  meant. 

Where  the  word  ticket  is  used,  only  a  single  party  group  of  candidates  is 
meant. 


Before  leaving  the  voting  booth  fold  your  ballot  so  as  to  conceal  the 
marks,  and  to  expose  tho  official  indorsement  on  tho  back. 

Leave  the  booth  and  hand  the  ballot  to  the  judge  in  charge  of  the  ballot 
box,  who,  without  numbering  it,  must  deposit  it  in  the  box. 

You  will  not  be  allowed  to  occupy  a  voting  booth  with  another  voter. 

You  will  not  be  allowed  to  occupy  a  booth  more  than  five  minutes,  if  oth- 
ers are  waiting  to  vote. 

You  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  inclosed  space  more  than  ten 
minutes,  and  you  must  quit  it  as  soon  as  you  have  voted. 

You  will  not  be  allowed  to  refinter  the  inclosed  space,  after  you  have 
voted,  during  tho  election. 

You  will  not  be  allowed  to  take  a  ballot  from  the  polling  place. 

You  will  not  be  allowed  to  vote  any  ballot  except  the  one  you  received 
from  the  judges. 

If  you  spoil  a  ballot  in  preparing  it,  you  must  return  it  and  ask  for 
another  in  tne  place  of  it.  Do  not  vote  a  torn  or  mutilated  ballot. 

*Similar  lows,  differing  only  in  unimportant  details,  are  in  use  in  a  majority  of  the 
States  of  the  I'M  ion. 
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If  a  voter  will  declare  upon  oath  that  ho  cannot  read  the  English  lan- 
guage, or  that  by  reason  of  physical  disability  ho  is  unable  to  mark  his  ballot, 
upon  request  he  will  bo  assisted  by  two  of  the  election  officers,  appointed  for 
tn  at  purpose,  of  opposite  political  parties.  These  officers  will  mark  the  bal- 
lot as  directed  by  tho  voter. 

Intoxication  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  physical  disability,  and  if  a  voter 
is  intoxicated,  ho  will  receive  no  assistance  in  marking  his  ballot. 

The  polls  will  be  opened  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  closed  at  4  o  clock 
in  the  evening.  Between  these  hours  voters  are  entitled  to  absent  themselves 
from  their  place  of  employment  for  the  period  of  two  hours  for  the  purpose 
of  voting.  ;They  will  not  be  liable  to  any  penalty  for  their  absence,  nor  shall 
any  deduction  be  made  from  their  wages  or  salary  on  that  account ;  but  they 
must  ask  for  leave  of  absence  before  the  day  of  election,  and  their  employer 
may  specify  the  hours  during  which  they  may  be  absent. 

PASSPORT  REGULATIONS. 

Passports  are  issued  only  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  upon  applica- 
tion, supported  by  proof  of  citizenship.  Citizenship  is  acquired  by  birth,  by 
naturalization,  and  by  annexation  of  territory.  An  alien  woman  who  m_arries 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  thereby  becomes  a  citizen.  Minor  children 
resident  in  the  United  States  become  citizens  by  tho  naturalization  of  their 
father. 

When  the  applicant  is  a  native  citizen  of  the  United  States  he  must 
transmit  his  own  affidavit  of  this  fact,  stating  his  age  and  place  of  birth, with 
the  certificate  of  one  other  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  whom  he  is  person- 
ally known,  stating  that  the  declaration  made  by  tho  applicant  is  true.  The 
affidavit  must  be  attested  by  a  notary  public,  under  his  signature  and  seal  of 
office.  When  there  is  no  notary  in  the  place  the  affidavit  may  be  made  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths  ;  but  if 
he  has  no  seal,  his  official  act  must  be  authenticated  by  certificate  of  a  court 
of  record. 

A  person  born  abroad  who  claims  that  his  father  was  a  native  citizen  of 
the  United  States  must  state  in  his  affidavit  that  his  father  was  born  in  the 
United  States,  has  resided  therein,  and  was  a  citizen  of  the  same  at  the  time 
of  the  applicant's  birth.  This  affidavit  must  be  supported  by  that  of  one 
other  citizen  acquainted  with  the  facts. 

KATUEALIZED  CITIZENS. 

If  the  applicant  be  a  naturalized  citizen,  his  certificate  of  naturalization 
must  be  transmitted  for  inspection  (it  will  be  returned  with  tho  passport), 
and  he  must  state  in  his  affidavit  that  he  is  the  identical  person  described  in 
the  certificate  presented.  Passports  cannot  be  issued  to  aliens  who  have  only 
declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens. 

Military  service  does  not  of  itself  confer  citizenship.  A  person  of  alien 
birth,  who  has  been  honorably  discharged  from  military  service  in  the  United 
States,  but  who  has  not  been  naturalized,  should  not  transmit  his  discharge 
paper  in  application  for  a  passport,  but  should  apply  to  the  proper  court  for 
admission  to  citizenship,  and  transmit  the  certificate  of  naturalization  so 
obtained.  The  signature  to  the  application  and  oath  of  allegiance  should 
conform  in  orthography  to  the  applicant's  name  as  written  in  the  naturaliza- 
tion paper,  which  tho  department  follows. 

Every  applicant  is  required  to  state  his  occupation  and  the  place  of  his 
permanent  legal  residence,  and  to  declare  that  he  goes  abroad  for  tempo- 
rary sojourn  and  intends  to  return  to  the  United  States  with  the  purpose  of 
residing  and  performing  the  duties  of  citizenship  therein. 

The  wife  or  widow  of  a  naturalized  citizen  must  transmit  the  naturaliza- 
tion certificate  of  the  husband,  stating  in  her  affidavit  that  she  is  the  wife  or 
widow  of  the  person  described  therein.  The  children  of  a  naturalized  citizen, 
claiming  citizenship  through  the  father,  must  transmit  the  certificate  of 
naturalization  of  the  father,  stating  in  their  affidavits  that  they  are  children 
of  the  person  described  therein,  and  were  minors  at  the  time  of  such  natural- 
ization. 

The  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  will  be  required  in  all  cases. 

APPLICATION. 

The  application  should  be  accompanied  by  a  description  of  the  person, 

stating  the  following  particulars,  viz. :  Age : years.  Stature : feet, 

inches  (English  measure).  Forehead:  .  Eyes:  • .  Nose:  . 

Mouth: .  Chin: .  Hair: .  Complexion: .  Face: . 

If  the  applicant  is  to  be  accompanied  by  his  wife,  minor  children,  or  ser- 
vants, it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  the  names  and  ages  of  such  persons  and 
their  relationship  to  the  applicant,  when  a  single  passport  for  the  whole  will 
suffice.  For  any  other  person  in  the  party,  a  separate  passport  will  be 
equired.  A  woman's  passport  may  include  her  minor  children  and  servants. 

FEE   KEQUIEED. 

By  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  23, 1888,  a  fee  of  one  dollar  is  required 
to  be  collected  for  every  citizen's  passport.  That  amount  in  currency  or 
postal  note  should  accompany  each  application.  Orders  should  be  payable 
to  the  Disbursing  Clerk  of  the  Department  of  State.  Drafts  or  checks  are 
inconvenient  and  undesirable. 

A  passport  is  good  for  two  years  from  its  date  and  no  longer.  A  new  one 
may  be  obtained  by  stating  the  date  and  number  of  the  old  one,  paying  the 
fee  of  one  dollar,  and  furnishing  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  applicant  is 
at  the  time  within  the  United  States.  The  oath  of  allegiance  must  also  be 
transmitted  when  the  former  passport  was  issued  prior  to  1861. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  desiring  to  obtain  passports  while  in  a  for- 
eign country  must  apply  to  the  chief  diplomatic  representative  of  the  United 
States  in  that  country,  or,  in  the  absence  of  a  diplomatic  representative,  then 
to  tho  consul-general,  if  there  be  one,  or,  in  the  absence  of  both  the  officers 
last  named,  to  a  consul.  Passports  cannot  be  lawfully  issued  by  State 
authorities,  or  by  judicial  or  municipal  functionaries  of  the  United  States. 
(Revised  Statutes,  section  4075.) 

To  persons  wishing  to  obtain  passports  for  themselves  blank  forms  of 
application  will  be  fujnished-by  this  Department  on  request,  stating  whether 
the  applicant  be  a  native  or  a  naturalized  citizen,  or  claims  citizenship 
through  the  naturalization  of  husband  or  parent.  Forms  are  not  furnished, 
except  as  samples,  to  those  who  make  a  business  of  procuring  passports. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Department  of  State, 
indorsed  u  Passport  Division,"  and  each  communication  should  give  the 
post-office  address  of  the  person  to  whom  the  answer  is  to  be  directed.  Pro- 
fessional titles  will  not  be  inserted  in  passports. 

Persons  applying  for  blank  forms  for  passports  should  state  whether  the 
forms  are  required  for  native  or  naturalized  citizens,  as  there  are  several 
forms,  each  different,  to  meet  the  case  required,  and  it  will  often  save  time 
and  trouble  if  this  caution  be  observed. 


A  LIST  OF  COLLOQUIAL  WORDS  AND  PHRASES 

AND  WORDS  AND  PHRASES  THAT  HAVE,  BY  PERVERTED  USE,  ACQUIRED  A  CANT  OR  SLANG  MEANING. 


Carefully  compiled  from  the  distinctively  American  language  of  to-day,  as  used  by  the  masses. 


A. 

Above  one's  bend.    Beyond  one's  power. 

According  to  Gunter.  Properly  and  correctly 
done. 

Acknowledge  the  corn,  To.  To  acknowledge  or 
confess  a  charge  or  imputation. 

Across  lots.    By  the  shortest  way. 

All  any  more.    All  gone,  used  up :  exhausted. 

All-fired.    Excessively ;  enormously. 

All-holler.    Thoroughly. 

All-possessed.    Possessed  by  evil  spirits. 

All-sorts.  Leavings  of  glasses  poured  together, 
and  sold  cheap  to  poor  drinkers. 

All  sorts  Of.    Excellent;  a  large  quantity. 

All-tO-pleces.    Out-and-out. 

All-tq-smash.  Smashed  to  pieces;  entirely  done 
away  with. 

Allot  upon,  To.    To  intend. 

Allow,  To.    To  assert. 

Almighty  dollar.    Lust  of  money. 

Among  the  missing.    Absent. 

Ancient  Dominion.    Virginia. 

Ante,  To.  To  venture ;  in  poker,  to  put  up  the 
initial  stake. 

Any  how  you  can  fix  it.  At  any  rate  whatever ; 
in  any  event. 

Any  thing  else.    An  emphatic  assertion. 

Anxious  seat.  The  condition  of  one  in  a  state  of 
concern  about  his  spiritual  or  temporal  welfare. 

Apple-Cut.    An  apple-bee. 

Appreciate,  To.    To  increase  the  value  of. 

Approbate,  To.    To  approve. 

Argufy,  To.    To  argue. 

Arkansas  toothpick.    A  bowie-knife. 

Athens  of  America.    Boston. 

At  that.    Used  to  intensify  a  preceding  remark. 

Axe,  To.    To  ask. 

B. 

Back  and  forth.    To  and  from. 

Back  country.    Backwoods. 

Back  down,  TO.    To  recede  from  one's  position. 

Back  out,  To.  To  refuse  to  perform  according  to 
agreement. 

Back  track,  To  take  the.    To  retreat. 

Back  seat,  To  take  a.  To  be  overshadowed  in 
importance. 

Back  water,  To.    To  withdraw. 

Backing  and  filling.    Wavering. 

Bald  face.    Ordinary  whisky  when  new. 

Bald-headed.    In  a  hurry ;  grossly  apparent. 

Bang  up.    First  class. 

Barberlze,  To.    To  dress  the  hair. 

Barely  tolerable.  Indifferent  (applied  to 
health). 

Bark  Off  squirrels,  TO.  To  hit  with  a  rifle-ball 
the  bark  of  a  tree  immediately  below  a  squirrel; 
the  concussion  prodijced  instantly  kills  the  animal, 
without  mutilating  it. 

Bark  up  the  wrong  tree,  To.  To  be  on  the 
wrong  track ;  to  draw  an  erroneous  conclusion. 

Basket  meeting.  A  picnic  with  religious  exer- 
cises. 

Bay  state.    Massachusetts. 

Bear  the  market,  To.  To  depress  the  market 
value  of  commodities. 


Beat,  To.    To  surpass ;  to  defraud,  to  cheat. 

Beat  all  hollow,  TO.    To  excel  completely. 

Beat  'em,  That  is  the.  That  is  the  most  superior, 
excellent  or  remarkable  for  any  quality  whether 
good  or  evil. 

Beat  out.    Exhausted. 

Bee-line.  The  shortest  distance  in  a  straight 
line  to  a  given  point. 

Being  it's  you.   Because  it  is  yon. 

Belly-guts.  The  manner  of  sliding  down  a  hill, 
on  a  sled,  while  lying  on  one's  belly.  (Sometimes 
belly-bust.) 

Between  hay  and  grass.  Between  two  stages 
of  development. 

B'hoys.  A  name  given  to  noisy  young  men  in 
the  lower  ranks  of  society. 

Big  bug.    An  important  person. 

Big  dog.    A  leading  man. 

Big  figure.    On  an  extensive  scale. 

Biggest  toad.  The  principal  individual  of  any 
group. 

Big  head.  Applied  to  a  self-important,  conceited 
person ;  the  after  effects  of  a  debauch. 

Big  horn.    Rocky  Mountain  sheep. 

Big  meeting.  Protracted  meeting,  where  one 
sermon  will  not  suffice. 

Black  Maria.  A  close  box  carriage,  in  which 
convicts  are  transported  to  prison. 

Blanket  Indian.  A  wild  Indian  whose  principal 
garment  is  a  blanket. 

Blaze,  To.  To  mark  a  tree  by  notching,  or  cut- 
ting. 

Blind  a  trail,  To.  To  deceive  one  by  misdirect- 
ing. 

Block-Island  turkey.    Codfish  salted. 

Blow,  To.    To  boast. 

Blowin'  his  bazoo.  Indulging  in  pretentious 
bragging, 

Blow  out,  TO.    To  talk  in  an  abusive  manner. 

Blow  up,  To.    To  scold  another. 

Blue  backs.  Confederate  paper  money  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  the  Federal  greenbacks. 

Blue  Hen  State.    Delaware. 

Blue  Hen's  Chickens.    Natives  of  Delaware. 

Blue  laws.  Strict  puritanical  laws.  [See  ibid 
in  Dictionary.] 

Blue  Law  State.    Connecticut. 

Blue-nose.    A  native  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Blue  pill.  A  bullet;  also  common  name  of 
mercurial  pill.  (Med.  Pillula  hydrargyri.) 

Blue-skins.    Serious,  grave  Presbyterians. 

Bluff  off,  To.  To  dismiss  a  troublesome  questioner 
with  a  gruff  answer. 

Bluff  on  poker,  To.  To  bet  on  a  worthless  hand 
as  if  it  were  good  and  compel  one's  antagonist  to 
cease  betting  and  go  out  of  the  hand. 

Board  round,  To.  To  receive  board  in  different 
families. 

Boiled  shirt.    A  white  shirt. 

Bolivar  hat.  A  broad-brimmed  leghorn  bonnet. 
Jolt,  To.  To  leave  a  political  party  or  one's 
former  'affiliations  suddenly. 

Bone,  To.  Said  of  one  who  applies  himself 
closely  to  an  object;  to  elicit  by  questions;  to 
question. 

Boo-hoo,  To.    To  cry  in  a  noisy  manner. 

Boost,  TO.    To  elevate  by  pushing. 

Boot,  To.    To  kick. 

Boss,  To.    To  superintend. 
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Bottom  dollar.    The  last  dollar. 

BOUge,  To.    To  swell. 

Bounce,  To.    To  forcibly  eject;  to  dismiss. 

Bouncer.  An  athletic  individual  employed  in 
some  places  to  eject  obnoxious  intruders. 

Bounty-Jumper.  One  who  rune  away  after  re- 
ceiving a  bounty. 

Bower.  In  euchre-playing  the  two  knaves  of  the 
same  color  as  the  trump  card.  They  outrank  any 
other  cards;  hence,  the  word  has  been  applied  to 
one's  closest  and  most  valued  friend. 

Breakbone  fever.  A  southern  malarious  fever 
characterized  by  pain  in  the  bones.  Called  also 
Dengue  fever. 

Break  down,  To.    To  be  overcome  by  emotion. 

Break  out  in  a  new  spot,  To.  To  start  some- 
thing new. 

Brick  in  the  hat.  Said  of  an  intoxicated  person 
who  walks  unsteadily. 

Brother  Jonathan.  Originally  applied  to  Jona- 
than Trumbull,  Sr.,  governor  of  Connecticut.  Now 
it  is  a  designation  of  natives  of  the  United  States. 

Broughtens  up.    Bringing  up. 

Buck,  TO.  Applied  to  animals  that  push  with 
their  heads  or  horns,  and  to  horses  that  seek  to 
dismount  their  riders  by  jumping  and  kicking. 

Buck  beer.  The  beer  first  drawn  from  the  vats 
after  fermentation  has  been  completed. 

Buckeye  state.    Ohio. 

Buck  fever.  Nervousness  of  an  inexperienced 
hunter  when  seeing  game  (especially  deer) . 

Bug  juice.    Poor  whisky. 

Build  a  fire,  To.    To  make  a  fire. 

Build  up,  To.    To  establish,  as  a  business. 

Bullion  State.    Missouri. 

Bunch,  To.    To  collect  in  a  group. 

Bunco,  TO.    To  swindle  or  defraud. 

Bungtown  copper.    A  counterfeit  cent. 

Bunk,  To.  To  retire  to  bed.  To  pile  lumber  so 
as  to  appear  in  greater  quantity  than  it  really  is. 

Burgle,  To.    To  burglarize. 

Burn  up,  TO.    To  burn  down ;  to  consume. 

Bust,  TO.    To  become  insolvent. 

Butt,  To.    To  antagonize. 

Buttoning  up.  Keeping  quiet  about  one's  af- 
fairs, especially  financial  loss. 

Buy  one's  time,  To.  To  purchase  from  one's  em- 
ployer the  unexpired  time  for  which  one  is  bound. 

By  and  again.    By  and  by. 

By  and  large.    From  all  points  of  view. 

By  sun.    Before  sunset ;  at  sunrise. 

By  the  name  of.    Of  the  name  of. 

c. 

Cache,  To.    To  conceal  by  burying  in  the  ground- 

Cahoot,  To.    To  act  in  partnership  or  collusion. 

Calaboose,  To.    To  arrest  and  put  in  prison. 

Calculate,  To.    To  propose  or  suppose. 

Calithumpiau  entertainment.  A  serenade 
given  in  mock  compliment,  and  accompanied  by 
grotesque  sights  and  unmelodious  noises. 

Call  loans.    Loans  payable  on  demand. 

Candle  lighting.    Evening;  dusk. 

Can't  come  it.    Unable  to  accomplish  it. 

Cap  all,  To.  To  put  on  the  finishing  touch  ;  to 
reach  a  climax. 

Cape  Cod  turkeys.    A  slang  name  for  codfish. 

Carbonade,  To.  To  cook ;  to  boil  or  broil  on 
coals. 


Carpet-baggers.  A  name  Riven  to  itinerant 
(usually  from  another  statei  politician*  in  the 
southern  states  immediately  after  the  civil  war, 
and  during  the  reconstruction  period. 

Carry  away,  TO.  To  move  to  enthusiasm  or  ex- 
cessive emotion. 

Carry  guts  to  a  bear,  Not  fit  to.  An  expres- 
sion, when  applied  to  an  individual,  indicating 
supreme  worthlessness. 

Carry  on,  To.  To  make  merry;  to  rollick,  to 
joke. 

Carry  stock,  To.  To  retain  stock  iu  (a  broker's) 
possession  till  an  opportunity  of  advantageous  sale 
offers. 

Ca-swash.  Plunge!  splash  !  as  of  a  falling  body 
striking  water. 

Catawampously.    With  ferocity  or  eagerness. 

Catch  a  weasel  asleep,  To.  To  surprise  a  cau- 
tious or  cunning  person: 

Caution,  To  be  a.  To  be  a  bug-bear  or  object  of 
warning  or  respectful  fear. 

Cave  in,  To.  To  yield  to  pressure,  or  adverse 
circumstances. 

Cavort,  To.    To  prance  or  caper  about. 

Chain  lightning.    Strong  or  bad  whisky. 

Chaw  up,  To.  To  defeat;  to  inflict  personal  in- 
jury ;  to  demolish. 

Check-guerilla.  One  who  subsists  by  begging 
the  "  checks  "  used  in  barrooms  or  gambling  places 
in  lieu  of  money. 

Chicken  fixings.    A  dish  of  prepared  chicken. 

Chip  in,  To.    To  contribute. 

Chiravari.   [CALITHUMPIAN  ENTEBTAINMENT.] 

Chowderhead.    A  numbskull. 

Chuck  full.    Full  to  repletion. 

Chunk,  To.    To  throw. 

Church-maul,  To.       To  discipline. 

Cincinnati  oysters.    Prepared  pigs'  feet. 

Claim  jumping.  A  mining  term  meaning  the 
taking  illicit  possession  of  a  piece  of  mining 
property. 

Clam  shell,  To  shut  your.  To  cease  speaking ; 
to  close  your  mouth. 

Clear  out,  To.  To  take  one's  departure ;  to  elope. 

Cobb,  To.    To  beat  on  the  buttocks ;  to  whip. 

Codfish  aristocracy.    The  suddenly  rich. 

Cold  as  charity.  Profuse  with  good  advice,  but 
deficient  in  the  matter  of  material  aid.  Giving  a 
stone,  when  bread  is  asked. 

Colored  people.    Negroes. 

Come  around,  To.  To  yield  to  persuasion;  to 
menstruate  (of  women) ;  to  wheedle  or  coax ;  as, 
I'll  come  around  the  old  man. 

Come  it  strong,  To.  To  express  or  work  vigor- 
ously. 

Come  off  the  perch.  Cease  exaggeration ;  talk 
soberly  and  sensibly. 

Come  Out,  TO.    To  express  openly. 

Come  over,  To.    To  deceive. 

Come  up  to  the  chalk  line,  To.  To  redeem 
one's  promises ;  to  do  the  correct  thing. 

Come  upon  the  town,  To.  To  be  a  public 
charge;  (of  women)  to  practice  prostitution. 

Coming-put  Sunday.  The  Sunday  on  which  a 
newly  married  couple  make  their  first  appearance 
at  church. 

Common  doings.  Plain  food,  or  every-day  enter- 
tainment of  visitors. 

Confidence  man.    A  swindler. 

Contraband.  A  name  applied  to  the  Southern 
negro  during  the  civil  war.  (The  term  arose  from 
the  fact  that  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  declared  them  to  be 
contraband  of  war). 

Contraption.  A  contrivance,  invention,  or  de- 
vice. 

Coon's  age.  An  indefinite  time— usually  under- 
stood to  be  a  long  period. 

Corporal's  guard.  A  small  body  of  individuals. 
(Borrowed  from  the  military  rule  that  a  corporal  is 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  smallest  squad.) 

Cotton  to,  To.    To  defer  to ;  to  flatter. 

Country  Jakes.    People  from  the  rural  districts. 

Cowhide,  TO.    To  flog  with  a  cowskin  whip. 

Crack  On,  To.    To  apply  with  energy. 

Crawfish,  To.  To  retract  an  assertion  in  an 
ungracious  manner. 

Crooked  Stick.  An  ill-natured,  cross-grained 
person. 

Crooked  as  a  Virginia  fence.  Very  crooked; 
proceeding  in  a  zigzag  line. 

Crooked  whiskey,    illicit  whiskey. 
Cross  one's  track  (or  path) .  To.    To  run  coun- 
ter to ;  to  thwart  in  some  design. 
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Crush  hat.    A  soft  felt  hat. 
Curb-stone  brokers.     Irregular  stock  jobbers 
who    have    no    [place    of  business  other   than  tho 

stn-cl. 

Cut   a  dash.  To.     To  appear  prominently;  to 

make  of  one's  self  a  figure  of  importance. 

Cut  a  Dido.  To  perpetrate  sharp  tricks;  to 
do  anything  unusual.  (Derived  from  tho  legend 
that  Dido,  queen  of  Carthage,  offered  to  settlers  iu 
her  country  as  much  land  as  a  buH's-hide  could 
cover.  The  party  to  whom  thooffer  was  made  spun 
the  hide  into  strips,  thus  covering  a  great  extent  of 
country,  and  cuttiny  or  cheating  Dido). 

Cut  a  swathe,  To.  To  attract  attention  by  one's 
actions.  [CUT  A  D  \sn.J 

Cut  a  splurge,  To.    [CUT  A  DASH.] 

Cut  dirt,  To.    To  speed ;  to  run  fast. 

Cut  it  too  fat,  To.    To  run  to  excess ;  to  overdo. 

Cut  round,  To.    To  dodge  round ;  to  fly  about. 

Cut  Sticks,  To.  To  decamp  hurriedly ;  to  run 
away. 

Cut  under,  To.    To  undersell. 
Cut   up,    To.    To   treat  brusquely.    [Vide  also 
CAREY  ON.] 

.Cut  up  shines,  To.  [Fide  CAREY  ON.]  [Some- 
times Monkey  shines.'] 

D. 

Dark  and  Bloody  Ground.  A  pseudonym  for 
Kentucky. 

Darky.    A  negro. 

Deacon,  To  (an  animal).  To  kill  as  soon  as 
born. 

Deacon,  To  (land).  To  include  a  part  of  a 
public  highway  within  one's  fence. 

Deacon.  To  (generally).  To  victimize  with  a 
sharp  trick. 

Deacon  s  hiding  places.  Curtained  stalls  or 
boxes  in  a  questionable  resort. 

Dead  beat.  An  impostor;  a  dishonest  person ;  a 
loafer. 

Dead  beat.    Tired  out ;  utterly  exhausted. 

Dead  head.  One  who  secures  somo  privilege  or 
benefit  without  paying  cash  for  it. 

Dead  horse.    Work  paid  for  in  advance. 

Dead  set.    Resolute,  determined. 

Dead  set.  Unyielding  opposition ;  determined 
effort. 

Death  on  (something).  To  Be.  To  be  noted  for 
one's  facility  in  coping  with  it ;  to  be  master  of  it ; 
to  be  exceedingly  fond  of  it. 

Devilment.  Pernicious  practice,  deviltry  or 
wickedness. 

Dig  out,  TO.    To  run  away. 

Disgruntled.    Annoyed,  offended,  disappointed. 

Disguised  in  liquor.    Intoxicated. 

Divy.  A  portion  allotted  to  one.  (Sometimes 
spelled  "  Divvy.") 

DIVy,  To.    To  make  a  division.    [Divy.] 

Doctor,  To.  To  arrange  for  some  special  occa- 
sion ;  to  alter  or  falsify  (as  a  report). 

Dodger.  A  flat  cake  of  bread ;  as  a  corn  dodger; 
a  small  circular  for  advertising  purposes. 

Dod,  rot  it!  An  euphemistic  oath  for  "God,  rot 
it!" 

Dog,  To.  To  haunt  the  steps  of;  to  follow  perti- 
naciously. 

Dogged.    A  mild  oath ;  as,  I'll  bo  dmjged  if  I  do. 

Doggoned.    A  mild  form  of  swearing,  [f.  supra.] 

Doggery.    A  low  drinking  kennel. 

Dog  my  cats!    A  mild  form  of  swearing. 

Dog's  age.    [Coon's  AGE.] 

Don't  amount  to  much  (of  persons).  Of  no  im- 
portance- 

Don't  know  as  I  shan't.  Equivalent  to '  'Am  not 
certain  that  I  will  not.  ' 

Don't  see  it.  Equivalent  to  "  Cannot  agree  to 
the  proposition." 

Do  tell!  An  exclamation  equivalent  to,  Indeed! 
Can  such  things  be? 

Double  ripper.  A  kind  of  coasting  sled  made  of 
two  sleds  joined  together  by  a  transverse  deck  of 
plank. 

Dough-face.  A  person  of  no  fixed  principles ;  a 
trickster.  (Applied  first  to  northern  Whigs  who  ap- 
proved of  slavery,  fearing  the  results  of  agitation 
of  abolition  principles.) 

Dough-head.    A  wittol ;  a  silly  fellow. 

Down  East.    The  New  England  States. 

Down-Easter.    A  New  Englander ;  a  Yankee. 

Down  upon.   Not  approving ;  opposed  to. 
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Draw  a  bead,  To.  To  sight  a  firo-arm  prepara- 
tory to  shooting. 

Draw  a  straight  furrow,  To.  To  act  iu  an 
honest,  straightforward  manner;  to  attend  sedu- 
lously to  one's  legitimate  business. 

Dreadful.  Iu  a  great  degree;  extremely;  as,  I 
am  dreadful  hungry. 

Drive  at,  To.  To  bo  engaged  or  employed  lit ;  a.-, 
What  are  you  driving  tit.' 

Drummer.    A  traveling  commercial  salesman. 

Dust,  To.    To  depart  rapidly  ;  as,  He  got  up  and 

(/N*7>  ll   ' 

Dyed  in  the  wool.    lunate ;  ineradicable. 

E. 

Eat  crow,  To.  To  bo  forced  to  perform  a  disa- 
greeable task.  [EAT  DIET.] 

Eat  dirt.  To.  To  retract  a  statement,  or  recede 
from  a  position.  (Usually  iu  bad  sense.) 

E'enamost.    A  vulgarism  for  almost, 

Egg  on,  To.    To  incite  or  urge  on. 

Essence  peddler.    A  cant  name  for  a  skunk. 

Every  once  in  a  while.    Occasionally. 

Every  which  way.    In  all  ways  at  once. 

Expect,  To.  To  think,  to  suspect,  to  imagine. 
(Used  of  present,  past  or  future  occurrences.) 

Experience- religion,  To.  To  be  changed  from 
a  state  of  sin  to  a  state  of  grace;  to  be  converted 
from  the  error  of  one's  way. 

Eyes  skinned  (or  peeled),  To  keep  one's.  To 
be  on  the  lookout ;  to  be  alert. 

F. 

Face  the  music,  To.  To  abide  results ;  to  meet 
contingencies. 

Fair  and  square.  Perfectly  straightforward  or 
correct ;  honest,  honorable. 

Fair  off.  To.  To  become  fair  or  clear  after  a 
storm. 

Fair  shake.    An  even  chance ;  a  fair  bargain. 

Falling  weather.    Kaiu,  snow  or  hail. 

Fan  out.  To  become  conspicuous  or  attract 
attention  by  the  display  of  some  quality.  (Proba- 
bly the  figure  was  drawn  from  a  peacock's  spread- 
ing tail.) 

Fight  (or  buck)  the  tiger,  To.  To  play  at 
games  of  chance  (particularly  faro). 

Figure  on,  To.  To  anticipate;  to  expect;  as,  I 
figured  OH  stocks  rising. 

Fill  the  bin,  TO.  To  meet  the  requirement;  to 
come  up  to  the  standard. 

Fire  away.  Begin,  commence ;  proceed  with  tho 
business. 

Fire-eater.  A  hot-headed,  pugnacious  individ- 
ual. 

Fire  into  the  wrong  block,  To.  To  administer 
an  undeserved  reproof;  or  to  direct  some  remark, 
attention  or  notice  to  tho  wrong  party. 

Fire-water.    Indian  name  for  alcoholic  spirits. 

First  rate  and  a  half.  Extra  good ;  beyond  the 
common  in  point  of  merit. 

First  swathe.  Superior  quality;  prime  excel- 
lence. > 

Fix,  To.  To  settle  the  business.  (Generally  used 
in  connection  with  an  implied  threat  of  somo  vague 
injury;  as,  1'11,/i.r  him.) 

Fix  one  s  flint,  To.    [To  Fix.] 

Fixings.  Adjuncts;  preparations ;  objects  gen- 
erally. (This  wor,d  is  a  species  of  omuibus  in  some 
portions  of  this  country.) 

Fizzle.  A  ridiculous  failure;  an  attempt  to  do 
something,  which  ends  in  ignominy. 

Flap-doodle.    Utter  nonsense ;  foolish  boasting. 

Flash  in  the  pan.  An  abortive  attempt.  (The 
simile_is  taken  from  the  old  flintlock  gun,  in  which 
sometimes  the  priming  flashed  in  the  priming  pan 
without  igniting  the  charge  in  the  gun  barrel.) 

Flat  broke.     Utterly  penniless;  bankrupt. 

Flat  out,  To.  To  prove  a  failure ;  to  break  down. 

Flat-footed.    Downright,  positive,  firm. 

Flax  around,  To.  To  move  around  in  an  active, 
energetic  manner. 

Flummux,  To.  To  die ;  to  cease  effort ;  to  give 
up. 

Flunk,  To.  To  retract  words  with  show  of 
cowardice;  to  recede  from  a  position  in  a  dastardly 
manner ;  also  to  fail  in  any  effort ;  but  especially 
to  fail  to  pass  a  collegiate  examination. 

Fly  around,  To.  To  move  about  in  an  active 
manner. 

Flyer,  To  take  a.    To  make  an  essay  or  venture. 
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Fly  off  the  handle,  To.  To  become  prematurely 
excited ;  to  lose  one's  temper. 

Force  quotations,  To.  To  keep  stocks  on  the 
list  of  the  Stock  Exchange  by  fictitious  sales  at  high 
figures.  [See  Dictionary  f  To  wash  stocks,  under 
WASH,  v.  f.J 

For  God's  sake.  In  a  thorough  manner;  as,  He 
licked  the  boy  for  God's  sake. 

Fork  over.  To.  To  deliver  or  pay  over.  (Some- 
times FORK  UP.) 

Free  to  say  (or  confess).  Ready  to  acknowledge. 

Freeze  out,  To.  To  force  out  of  a  combination, 
enterprise,  or  company  by  some  trick  or  maneuver. 

Freeze  to,  To.    To  cling  tightly  to  one. 

Frump,  To.    To  mock,  to  deride,  or  insult. 

Full  swing.  To  the  greatest  degree ;  at  full  speed. 

Funkify ,  To.    To  alarm ;  to  make  afraid. 

Funk  out,  To.  To  retreat  or  retract  in  a  coward- 
ly way. 

Fush  out,  To.    To  end  insignificantly. 

c. 

Gallivant,  To.  To  dance  attendance  upon  one 
of  the  opposite  sex. 

Galoot.    A  loafer,  or  worthless  fellow. 

Gander  party.    A  gathering  or  sociable  of  men. 

Garden  City,  The.    Chicago. 

Gate  City,  The.    Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Get  a  move  On  one,  To.  To  hasten,  to  be  active 
or  agile. 

Get  one's  back  up.  To.  To  exhibit  anger. 
(Figure  drawn  from  the  habit  a  cat  has  of  elevating 
her  back  when  angry.) 

Get  religion,  To.    To  profess  conversion. 

Get  the  mitten,  To.    To  be  dismissed  as  a  lover. 

Get  the  wrong  pig  by  the  tail,  To.  To  make 
a  mistake  as  to  a  person,  in  selection  or  otherwise. 

Get  to  go,  To.  To  be  able  or  have  an  opportunity 
to  go  or  proceed ;  as,  He  did  not  get  to  go;  i.  e.t  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  go. 

Give  out,  To.    To  become  exhausted ;  to  cease. 

Go  ahead,  To.  To  proceed  with  the  business  in 
hand. 

Go  back  on  one,  To.  To  prove  recreaut  to  one's 
interests ;  to  play  false. 

Gobble  up,  To.  To  seize  with  avidity  as  if  to 
swallow. 

Go  for,  To.  To  attack ;  as,  The  dog  went  for  him. 

Go  in  for,  To.    To  be  an  advocate  of. 

Go  it  alone,  To.  To  accomplish  or  attempt  any- 
thing without  assistance.  In  euchre  playing,  to 
take  one's  partner's  best  card,  and  play  the  game 
against  two  adversaries,  without  any  assistance. 

Go  it  blind,  To.  To  cbanco  or  risk  a  thing  with- 
out having  calculated  probabilities.  In  i>oker 
playing,  to  bet  on  one's  hand  before  looking  at  it. 
The  other  players,  in  order  to  stay  in  the  game, 
must  see  the  blind,  i.  e.,  bet  a  like  amount  before 
looking  at  their  cards.  If  they  fail  to  see  the  blind 
the  first  player  takes  the  money  betted  so  far. 

Go  it  strong,  To.    To  act  with  energy. 

Go  it  with  a  rush,  To.  To  act  vehemently,  or 
swiftly. 

Gold-brick  game.  A  method  of  swindling  in 
which  a  brick  of  base  metal  is  sold  at  a  high  figure ; 
the  representation  generally  is  that  the  gold  has 
been  stolen  from  the  reduction  works ;  a  portion  of 
the  brick  is  really  gold.  When  tests  are  applied  the 
genuine  portion  of  the  brick  is  selected  and  thovic- 
tim  is  thus  convinced  that  the  metal  is  genuine. 

Gone  case  (or  coon  or  goose).  An  individual 
whoso  case  or  condition  is  hopeless. 

Goner.    One  who  is  doomed. 

Gone  with.    Happened  to ;  become  of. 

Goober-grabbers.  In  some  of  the  Southern 
States  applied  to  the  lower  classes  of  poor  whites. 

Goobers.    Peanuts. 

Good  as  wheat.  Prime ;  of  the  very  best  quality. 

Gooff.    To  die ;  sometimes=to  swoon. 

Go  one's  death,  To.    To  wager  one's  life. 

Goose  boots,  To.  To  put  on  a  new  front  and 
sole.  Analogous  tofoxing  shoes. 

Gotham.    The  city  of  New  York. 

Go  the  big  figure,  To.  To  engage  in  an  enter- 
prise on  a  large  scale. 

Go  the  whole  figure,  To.    To  the  fullest  extent. 

Go  the  whole  hog,  To.  To  do  a  thing  thor- 
oughly. 

Go  through,  To.  To  make  a  continuous  journey. 

Go  through  the  mill,  TO.  To  acquire  experi- 
ence. 

Go  to  grass  !  An  exclamation  =  to  get  out !  Go  off  I 


Go  to  smash,  To.  To  be  entirely  ruined  or 
broken  up. 

Go  to  the  bad,  To.  To  go  to  destruction ;  to 
engage  in  a  wicked  way  of  life. 

Gouge,  To.    To  cheat,  or  defraud. 

Go  under,  To.    To  yield  to  fate;  to  peri-h. 

GO  up,  To.    To  be  destroyed  ;  to  perish. 

Go  up  the  spout,  To.    [To  Go  UP.] 

Graft.    Thieves' slang  for  project. 

Grass-widow.  A  wife  living  apart  from  her 
husband. 

Grease  the  wheels,  To.    To  bribe. 

Greaser.  A  name  given  in  ihe  West  to  Mexicans. 

Greenbackers  The  name  taken  by  a  political 
party  in  this  country  who  advocate  the  issue  by  the 
government  of  almost  unlimited  quantities  of 
paper  money,  and  the  calling  in  of  specie. 

Green-goods.    Counterfeit  money. 

Green  Mountain  State.    Vermont. 

Gritty.    Courageous;  pugnacious;  spunky. 

Ground-hog.    A  woodchuck. 

Ground-hog  day.  February  2,  on  which  day,  if 
the  ground-hog  see  his  shadow  on  emerging  from 
his  hole,  it  portends  a  return  of  winter. 

Growler.  A  receptacle  for  conveying  beer  from 
places  where  it  is  sold  to  someother  place,  where  it 
is  to  be  drunk.  A  pitcher  or  can. 

Gum  a  saw.  To.  To  cut  teeth  in  it  with  an  in- 
strument called  a  gummer. 

Gum-sucking.    Affectionate  osculation. 

Gumption.    Commonsense ;  worldly  wisdom. 

Gutter-snipe.  An  irregular  broker  among  those 
operating  on  'change.  [CURBSTONE  BROKEH.  J 

H. 

Hail  from,  To.    To  be  a  native  or  resident  of. 

Half-cocked.  Prematurely;  as,  He  went  off 
half-cocked, 

Half-widow.  A  woman  with  a  worthless  hus- 
band. 

Hand-running.    Consecutively. 

Handle,  To.  To  be  able  to  cope  with ;  as,  Can 
you  handle  him? 

Hang.  The  knack  or  art  of;  as,  I  can't  get  the 
hang  of  the  thing. 

Hang  fire,  To.  To  fail  to  accomplish  some  pro- 
ject. (Taken  from  a  gun  which  fails  to  fire  when 
the  cap  explodes. ) 

Hang  out,  To.  To  reside,  or  frequent ;  as,  He 
hunys  out  at  the  Windsor. 

Hang  up  the  fiddle,  To.    To  take  a  final  adieu. 

Happen  in,  To.    To  call  on  casually. 

Happy  as  a  Clam.    Very  happy  or  serene. 

Hard  pushed.    Hard  pressed  ;  in  great  difficulty. 

Hard  row  to  hoe.  Something  difficult  or  dis- 
agreeable (or  both)  of  accomplishment. 

Hard  run.    [HARD  PUSHED.] 

Hardshell  Baptists.  The  name  given  to  the 
auti-missiouary  Baptists. 

Hard  up.    Financially  in  bad  condition. 

Hatchet.  A  bribe  paid  to  a  customs  officer  for 
admitting  goods  at  reduced  rates  or  free  of  duty. 

Hatchet,  To  Bury  the.    To  make  peace. 

Hawkins'  whetstone.    Rum  or  whiskey. 

Hawkeye  State.    The  State  of  Iowa. 

Haze,  To.  To  play  practical  jokes  on  one ;  to 
harass. 

Heeler.    A  loafer ;  a  satellite ;  a  hanger-on. 

Hell-bender.  Something  very  large  or  remark- 
able ;  as,  a  hell-bender  of  a  spree. 

Hellion.    A  term  of  opprobrium. 

Hell's  mint.    An  enormous  quantity. 

Hickory  shirt.  A  shirt  of  heavy,  coarse  twilled 
cotton. 

Hifer,  To.    To  dawdle  or  idle ;  to  shirk. 

Highbinder.  A  Chinese  detective  and  assassin, 
employed  by  the  Chinese  companies  to  follow  and 
kill  obnoxious  individuals. 

Highfalutin.     Pedantic  or  extravagant  talk. 

High-heeled  boots.  To  have  on.    To  be  proud 

or  haughty.     (Sometimes  hiyh-heeled  shoes.) 

High  jinks.    Extravagant  capers. 

High  studded.  Putting  on  airs,  or  assuming 
great  dignity. 

Hitch,  To.    To  agree ;  to  gibe  with. 

Hitch  horses.    [To  HITCH.  ] 

Hoe-down.  A  kind  of  wild,  hilarious  dancing 
party. 

Hoe  one's  row,  To.  To  perform  one's  share  of 
an  undertaking. 


Hog  age.  The  intermediate  period  between  boy- 
hood aim  manhood. 

Hog  and  hominy.  Fle*h  of  swine  and  prepared 
Indian  maize— the  staple  articles  of  food  in  rural 
districts  in  this  country. 

Hog -tight,  bull  -  strong,  and  horse -high. 
Used  of  country  fences  capable  of  restraining  the 
kinds  of  stock  mentioned  here  from  trespass. 

Hold  on,  To.  To  cease  temporarily ;  to  wait ;  as, 
Hold  on  a  moment. 

Hold  the  market,  To.  To  have  or  own  so  great  a 
quantity  of  any  thing  or  stock  as  to  be  able  to  make 
the  price  and  control  the  market. 

Holloa  before  one  is  out  of  the  woods,  To.  To 
make  merry  prematurely,  or  before  the  difficulty 
has  been  mastered. 

Honey-fuggle.  To  cheat  or  deceive  by  means  of 
flattering,  friendly  speeches. 

Hoodlum.    A  city  tough  or  rowdy. 

Hook,  To.    To  pilfer. 

Hoosier.    A  native  of  Indiana. 

Hopping  John.  Bacon,  peas,  and  red  pepper 
stewed  together. 

Hopping  mad.    Extremely,  violently  angry. 

Horn.    A  drink  of  liquor. 

Horn,  In  a.  An  expression  intended  to  negativn 
the  assertion  which  it  accompanies ;  as,  I'll  give  it 
to  you,  in  a  horn. 

Horse  and  horse.  In  a  condition  of  equality. 
Applied  specifically  to  dice  throwing,  where  the 
contestants  have  each  one  winning  cast  to  their 
credit. 

Horse  cake.  A  cake  of  gingerbread  shaped  like 
a  horse. 

Howdy.  A  still  further  contraction  for,  How  do 
you  do. 

Howdy.  A  thing  desired ;  as,  That's  the  howdy  = 
That's  the  thing. 

How's  that  for  high?  What  do  you  think  of  it? 
Give  us  your  opinion  of  it. 

Hub  of  the  Universe.    Boston . 

Huckleberry  above  one's  persimmon,  To  be. 
To  supass  in  merit ;  to  excel. 

Hunkidori.    Excellent ;  prime ;  first-class. 

Hurrygraph.  Something  written  or  sketched 
hastily. 

Hurry  up  the  cakes.    Make  haste. 

Hush  up,  To.  To  cease  talking.  (Sometimes  to 
dry  ui>.) 


Indian  file.    One  after  another  in  single  file. 

Indian  gift.  Any  object  given  and  then  taken 
away. 

Indian  giver.  One  who  gives  only  in  the  expec 
ation  of  receiving  a  quid  pro  quo. 

Indian  ladder.  A  ladder  made  by  trimming  the 
branches  off  of  the  trunk  of  a  small  tree,  leaving 
only  sufficient  of  each  branch  at  its  butt  end  for  a 
foot  rest. 

Indian  summer.  The  pleasant  weather  usually 
occurring  in  this  country  just  before  winter  sets  in. 

Irish.  Temper,  anger ;  as,  Don't  get  your  Irish 
up. 

I  want  to  know!  An  exclamation  of  surprise= 
to,  Indeed!  Is  it  possible !  Can  it  be? 

J. 

Jab,  To.     To  stab. 

Jack-at-a-pinch.  The  last  resource;  a  dernier 
ressort. 

Jag.  A  small  load ;  specif.,  a  load  of  ardent  spirits. 

Jam  up.    Meeting  all  requirements. 

Jamboree.    A  carouse  or  frolic;  a  spree. 

Jamestown  weed.  I  See  STRAMONIUM  in  Diction- 
ary.] 

Jayhawker.  A  name  given  during  the  civil  war 
to  some  of  the  guerrillas  of  the  Western  States, 
especially  to  the  Kansas  contingent. 

Japonicadom.  A  factitious  name  invented  by 
N.F.Willis  to  designate  the  wealthier  classes  of 
society. 

Jerked  beef.    Beef  dried  in  the  open  air. 

Jerks.  A  name  given  to  the  nervous  demonstra- 
tions induced  by  religious  excitement,  quite  com- 
mon a  few  years  ago  among  the  ignorant  back- 
woods people  of  the  country. 

Jib,  To.     (Of  a  horse).    To  balk. 

Jig  is  up,  The.  The  matter  is  settled ;  a  finality 
has  been  reached. 

Jimber  -Jawed.    Undershot ;  wapper-jawed. 

Jim -jams.  Madness  caused  by  alcoholism ; 
mania  a  potu  or  delirium  tremens. 


Jimson  weed.    [JAMESTOWN- WEED.] 

Judges  of  the  plains.  A  name  given  in  the  cat- 
tle-raising districts  of  the  West  to  certain  persons 
appointeq  by  law  to  award  the  ownership  of  cattle 
about  which  dispute  has  arisen. 

Jugful.  A  great  quantity.  Not  by  ti  j wjfnl  =  By 
no  means ;  not  ou  any  account. 

Jump  a  Claim,  TO.  In  mining  parlance=to  ob- 
tain tortious  possession  of  a  mining  claim. 

Jump  bail,  TO.    To  violate  a  bail  bond. 

K. 

Kedge.  In  good  health;  as,  I'm  kedye,  thank 
j-ou. 

Keel  over,  To.  To  fall ;  to  faint  or  swoon ;  to  be 
upset. 

Keeled  up.    Disabled  by  sickness  or  inanition. 

Keener.    A  sharp,  shrewd  person. 

Keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,  To.  To  be  of  good 
cheer;  to  keep  up  heart. 

Keep  company,  To.  To  pay  court  to ;  to  address 
as  a  lover. 

Keniption  flt.    A  state  of  ludicrous  excitement. 

Keystone  State.   Pennsylvania. 

Kick,  To.  To  dismiss  as  a  lover ;  to  object  vigor- 
ously to  anything ;  to  find  f anlt  or  grumble. 

Kick  up  a  row,  To.  To  incite  a  disturbance  of 
the  peace. 

Kid.   A  young  child. 

Kite-flying.  The  name  given  to  a  commercial 
transaction  in  which  two  persons,  neither  of  whom 
has  money  in  bank,  exchange  checks  with  each 
other.  These  checks  are  deposited  in  bank  to  the 
credit  of  the  drawees,  who  have  thus  created  for 
them  credit  with  the  bank  of  deposit.  Meantime 
each  drawer  takes  care  to  deposit,  before  the  check 
is  presented  for  payment,  sufficient  money  to  meet 
it  when  it  comes  in. 

Knee-high  to  a  mosquito.  An  extravagant  ex- 
pression of  extreme  smallness  of  stature.  (Some- 
times knee-high  to  a  grasshopper.) 

Knock  down  and  drag  out.  A  fight  without 
quarter  given  or  taken. 

Knock  down,  To.    To  peculate ;  to  embezzle. 

Knock  down,  To  get  a.  To  be  favored  with  an 
introduction  to  a  person. 

Knocked  into  a  cocked  hat.  Utterly  spoiled ; 
crushed  out  of  all  semblance  of  shape. 

Knock  off,  TO.  To  make  a  deduction  ;  to  give  a 
rebate. 

Knock  around,  TO.  To  wander  about ;  to  drift 
around  aimlessly. 

Ku-klUX  Klan.  A  name  given  to  the  southern 
moonlight  clubs,  organized  during  the  reconstruc- 
tion period  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  negroes 
and  Republicans  generally  into  political  subjec- 
tion to  the  Democrats.  No  doubt  the  partisan  ac- 
counts of  their  actions  have  been  greatly  over- 
drawn, although  there  is  no  dispute  that  in  many 
instances  they  were  responsible  for  most  atrocious 
crimes. 

L. 

Lam  (or  lambaste),  To.  To  beat  thoroughly;  to 
drub  soundly. 

Lame  duck.  A  name  given  ou  'Change  to  an 
operator  unable  to  meet  his  engagements;  one 
absolutely  insolvent  is  called  a  dead  duck. 

Land  of  Steady  Habits.  New  England  gener- 
ally ;  Connecticut  specifically. 

Land  shark.    A  greedy,  grasping  fellow. 

Land' s  sake !    A  euphemism  for  Lord's  sake .' 

Last  Of  pea  time.  To  look  like  the  last  of  pea 
time— to  have  a  forlorn,  desolate  appearance. 

Latter-day  Saints.  A  self-assumed  title  of  the 
Mormons. 

Lay.    Scheme;  as,  I  knew  his  la;/. 

Lay  for,  To.    To  waylay ;  to  seek  to  entrap. 

Lay  on  thick,  To.  To  pander  to  with  gross 
flattery  or  obsequious  praise. 

Leave  out  in  the  cold,  To.  To  deprive  of  some 
right  or  benefit ;  to  neglect.  [FREEZE  OUT.  ] 

Leg-puller.  One  who,  by  wheedling,  obtains 
some  favor  or  benefit. 

Leg  to  stand  on.  Resource.  He  lias  not  a  leg 
to  stand  on=He  is  entirely  destitute  of  resources. 

Let  her  rip.  Let  her  go;  let  her  continue  as 
she  now  is.  Derived  from  the  initials  so  often  seen 
on  tombstones,  R.  I.  P.  =  Rrquiescat  in  pace:  May 
she  rest  in  peace ;  hence,  Lctherrip  =  Ltet  her  alone. 

Let  on,  TO.  To  communicate;  to  mention,  to 
disclose. 

Let  out,  To.    [To  LET  Ox.] 


Colloquial  Words  and  Phrases. 

Let  slide.    [LET  HER  RIP.] 

Let  up,  To.    To  cease. 

Level  best.    The  most  extreme  effort. 

Lickety-split.    At  an  exceeding  fast  pace. 

Lift  one's  hair,  To.    To  scalp  one. 

Light  out,  To.    To  abscond. 

Light-wood.  Fat  pine  knots;  used  in  some  dis- 
tricts as  torches. 

Like  a  book.    To  perfection. 

Like  Sam  Hill.  An  indefinite  expression  used 
to  intensify  some  comparison. 

Liquor  up,  To.    To  take  a  drink  of  liquor. 

Little  end  of  the  horn.  An  expression  indica- 
tive of  ridiculous  failure;  as,  He  came  out  at  the 
little  end  of  the  horn,  i.  e.,  made  a  ridiculous  fail- 
ure. 

Live  out,  To.  To  occupy  the  place  of  a  servant 
or  helper— usually  said  of  household  servants. 

Log-rolling.  Dishonest  (political)  machina- 
tions. 

Lost  cause.    The  secession  cause. 


M. 

Ma'am  school.    A  school  taught  by  a  female. 

Mad.    Angry. 

Make  one's  jack,  To.  Tobe  successful;  to  carry 
one's  point. 

Make  a  move,  To.  To  perform  some  action,  or 
take  some  step  in  regard  to  an  affair. 

Make  a  raise,  To.  To  secure  some  desired  ob- 
ject (usually  money)  for  one's  use. 

Make  the  fur  fly,  To.  To  castigate  severely ;  to 
beat.  (Figurativdly  drawn  from  cats  fighting.) 

Make  one's  manners,  To.  To  curtsey ;  to  bow ; 
to  greet  politely. 

Make  one's  mark.  To.  To  secure  distinction, 
to  be  successful  in  life. 

Make  one's  pile,  To.    To  secure  wealth. 

Make  one's  self  scarce,  To.  To  decamp,  to 
leave. 

Make  a  sneak,  To.  To  go  off  quietly  and  sub- 
missively. 

Make  tracks,  To.  To  abscond  hastily;  to  leave 
in  a  hurry. 

Marble  (or  marvell),  To.  To  move  off,  to  ab- 
scond ;  to  run  rapidly  away. 

Market  truck.  Fresh  vegetables  brought  to 
market. 

Maverick.  An  unbrauded  bovine  (in  Texas). 
The  term  arose  from  the  fact  that  a  large  cattle 
owner  of  the  name  Maverick  once  claimed  all  un- 
branded  cattle  in  his  district  as  his  property. 

Medicine  (good  or  bad).  An  expression  used  to 
denote  that  any  thing  is  capable  of  being  put  to  a 
good  or  ill  use;  as,  That  is  bad  medicine,  i.  e., 
harmful.  N.A.Indian.] 

Mighty.    To  a  great  degree ;  exceedingly. 

Milking  (Wall  street).  The  operation  of  great 
speculators  combining  so  as  to  cause  whatsoever 
fluctuations  in  stocks  they  may  desire. 

Mind,  To.    To  recall  to  memory. 

Mitten,  To.    To  dismiss  a  lover  or  suitor. 

Molly  Cotton-tail.    A  hare.    Lepus  timidus. 

Monkey-shines.  Antics  resembling  those  of  a 
monkey. 

Moonshiner.    A  distiller  of  illicit  whisky. 

Mosey,  To.    To  decamp;  to  leave  hurriedly. 

Mound  City.    St.  Louis. 

Mud-head.    A  native  of  Tennessee. 

Murphy.    An  "Irish"  potato.    Solanum  tuber- 

OKIlltl. 

Mustang.    The  wild  horse  of  the  western  plains. 
Mutton-head.    A  dull,  stupid  fellow. 


N. 

Nail,  To.  To  arrest ;  to  secure;  to  strike  a  hard 
blow ;  to  contradict  or  disprove  ;  as,  to  nail  a  lie. 

Naked  possessor.  The  original  possessor  of  land 
in  Texas,  or  one  who  has  acquired  title  de  facto  by 
undisputed,  continuous,  notorious  possession. 

Nary  red.  Never  a  red  cent.  Used  of  a  penniless 
individual. 

Native-born.    Indigenous. 

Neck  of  woods.  District  or  community ;  as,  I'm 
the  boss  of  this  neck  of  woods. 

Never  say  die.    Never  despair. 

Nigger  out  (.land),  To.  To  exhaust  the  fertility 
of  land. 

Nip  and  tuck.  With  sharpest  rivalry ;  tit  for  tat. 
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Nipper.    A  drink  of  liquor. 

None  of  my  funeral.    It  does  not  concern  me. 

Note.  An  expression,  incident,  or  happening ;  as, 
That's  a  fine  note,  truly  !  (Generally  ironical.) 

No  two  ways  about  it.  Indisputable,  certain, 
fixed. 

No  you  don't!  You  can't  do  what  yon  at- 
tempted. 

o. 

Obliged  to  be.  Must,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  be. 

Odd  Stick.    A  queer  or  eccentric  person. 

Off  one's  base.    In  error ;  distraught. 

Off  the  handle.    Excited ;  in  a  passion. 

Off  the  helve.    [OFF  THE  HANDLE.] 

Old  coon.  A  cunning,  sly  wire-worker  or  polit- 
ical manager. 

Old  Dominion.    The  State  of  Virginia. 

Old  Driver.    Beelzebub,  Satan,  St.  Brimstome. 

Old  man.  A  familiar  name  for  one's  father  or 
employer. 

Old  North  State.    North  Carolina. 

Old  Probabilities.  The  name  given  to  the  U.  8. 
Weather  Signal  Service  Bureau. 

Old  Scratch.    Satan. 

Old  soldiers.  Refuse  tobacco  that  has  been 
once  chewed,  or  the  bntts  of  cigars. 

Once  and  again.    At  intervals;  occasionally. 

One-horse.  Of  inferior  degree  or  quality  ;  as,  a 
ow-horse  affair. 

Out  Of  whack.  Damaged;  in  a  condition  of 
injury ;  in  need  of  repair. 

Overslaugh,  To.  To  discriminate  against;  to 
neglect,  to  pass  over. 

Over  the  left.  An  expression  which  negatives 
a  preceding  affirmation;  as,  He'll  get  it— over  the 
lfft=He  will  not  get  it. 

P. 

Paddle  one's  own  canoe,  To.  To  act  inde- 
pendently ;  to  reject  aid. 

Palmetto  City.  The  name  formerly  given  to 
Augusta,  Ga.,  at  one  time  the  capital  of  the  State. 

Palmetto  State.    South  Carolina. 

Pan  out,  To.    To  yield  something  of  value. 

Pass  in  one's  checks,  To.  To  settle  the  final 
account  of  life ;  to  die. 

Fay  dirt.  Literally=gold  bearing  earth  ;  hence, 
figuratively,  anything  yielding  remuneration. 

Peach,  To.  To  betray  the  trust  of  one's  compan- 
ions in  misdoing. 

Peel  it,  To.    To  run  at  the  top  of  one's  speed. 

Peg  away,  To.  To  work  continuously  and  indus- 
triously. 

Pegged  out.    Done  up  ;  exhausted. 

Pelican  State.    Louisiana. 

Pert  end  up.    In  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 

Peter  out.  To.  To  dwindle  away;  to  become 
gradually  exhausted. 

Picayune.  A  smafl  silver  coin  once  used  in 
Louisiana  — 12'^c  iu  value.  Hence,  used  to  express 
anything  mean,  parsimonious  or  small. 

Pickaninny.    A  negro  name  for  an  infant. 

Pickup,  To.    To  entrap ;  to  ensnare. 

Pig's  whisper  (or  whistle),  A  minute  space  of 
time ;  as,  He  did  it  in  a  pig's  whisper. 

Pile.    The  amount  of  wealth  owned  by  one. 

Pill.  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  person  ;  as,  He  is 
annepHf. 

Pine  Tree  State.   Maine. 

Pipe,  To.    To  act  the  spy  upon. 

Pipe-laying.  Making  arrangements  for  a  politi- 
cal campaign,  or  a  business  affair;  used  in  a  bad 
sense  generally,  implying  trickery  or  dishonesty. 

Pitch  in,  To.  To  enter  into  an  affair.  (Usually 
in  connection  with  a  fight). 

Place,  To.  To  recollect  or  recall  facts  or  circum- 
stances ;  to  recognize :  as,  I  can't  place  the  man — 
i.  e.t  don't  recognize  him. 

Plank,  To.  To  tender;  to  offer;  as,  Ha  planked 
down  the  money. 

Played  out.    Used  up ;  exhausted. 

Plug-ugly.    A  Baltimore  rowdy. 

Plunk.  A  slang  name  for  a  dollar — especially  a 
silver  dollar. 

Poke  fun,  To.    To  make  game. 

Poke-nose.    A  meddlesome  intruder. 
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Pony  up,  To.    [To  FORK  OVER.! 

Poor  white  folks.  The  lower  classes  of  whites 
iu  the  south. 

(Play)  possum,  To.  To  deceive  or  attempt  to 
deceive  by  feigning  something. 

Post,  To.    To  impart  information. 

Potter  around,  To.  To  tinker,  or  employ  one's 
self  with  small  affairs. 

Pot  wrestler.  A  person  who  handles  or  cleans 
potfe. 

Powerful.    To  a  large  extent  ;  greatly. 

Pow-wow.  The  name  given  an  American  Indian 
council. 

POW-WOW,   TO.     To  hold  a  noisy  consultation. 

Prairie  State.   Illinois. 

Pretty  considerable.  To  an  appreciable  extent. 

Pretty  middling  (of  one's  health).  Tolerable; 
moderately  well. 

Primp  up,  To.  To  prink,  or  decorate  one's  self 
fastidiously. 

Prospect,  To.  To  hunt  for  mines  (of  precious 
metals). 

Pucker  up,  To.    [To  HTJSH  UP.] 

Pull  Dick,  pull  devil.  Sharp  competition  with 
even  chances. 

Pull  one's  leg,  To.    To  secure  a  favor  or  loan. 

Pull  up  stakes,  To.  To  change  one's  place  of 
residence  ;  to  emigrate. 

Pull  the  wool  over  one's  eyes,  To.  Todeceive 
or  blind  by  pretenses. 

Put  a  head  on  one,  To.  To  beat  ;  to  break  one's 
head. 

Put  It  strong,  To.    To  express  forcefully. 

Put  Off  (or  out)  ,  To.    To  begin  (as  a  journey)  . 

Put  In  licks,  To.    To  make  effort  in  any  behalf. 

Put  through,  To.    To  successfully  effect. 


Quaker  City.    Philadelphia. 

Queen  City.    Cincinnati. 

Quite  a  while.    A  considerable  time. 

R. 

Race,  To.  To  chase,  or  cause  to  make  a  rapid 
flight. 

Rag,  To  chew  the.  To  argue  litigiously;  to 
grumble  or  find  fault. 

Rag  off  the  bush,  To  take  the.  To  completely 
excel  ;  to  be  victorious  iu  any  competition. 

Raise,  To.  To  bring  up;  breed,  train,  produce, 
etc.  This  word  is  an  omnibus,  and  is  applied  indis- 
criminately in  some  portions  of  our  country  to 
humanity,  beasts,  or  products  of  the  soil. 

Raise  Cain,  To.    To  incite  a  row. 

Raise  one's  dander,  To.    To  make  angry. 

Rake  down.    A  verbal  castigation. 

Rambunctious.    Pugnacious,  litigious. 

Reckon,  To.  To  think,  imagine,  suppose,  sus- 
pect, expect,  <tc.  Applied  to  almost  every  mental 
effort  whether  concerning  the  past,  present,  or 
future. 

Red-eye.    New  raw  whisky. 

Right  along.   Unintermittently  ;  in  succession. 

Right  smart.    To  a  considerable  extent. 

Ring  one's  own  bell,  To.  To  sound  one's  own 
praises. 

Ring-tailed  roarer  (or  snorter;.  A  vicious 
brawler. 

Rip-snorter.    A  noisy,  dashing  fellow. 

Root  hog,  or  die.  Look  out  for  yourself  ;  supply 
your  own  wants. 

Rope  in,  To.    To  entrap. 

Row  to  hoe.    An  allotted  task. 

ROW  up  Salt  River,  To.  To  proceed  to  destruc- 
tion or  defeat. 

Run  into  the  ground,  To.  To  indulge  in  to  too 
great  an  extent. 


Colloquial  Words  and  Phrases. 

Run  one's  face,  To.  To  purchase  goods  on 
credit. 

Rush,  To.  To  attend  or  court ;  as,  He  is  nmhiny 
Sally  as  his  best  girl  now. 

Rush  it,  To.    To  do  a  thing  with  vim  or  energy. 

s, 

Salt  down  (stock  <»•  money),  To.  Tohol.l  for 
future  use. 

Sass.     Impudence,  impertinence. 

Save,  To.  To  make  sure  of  by  dispatching— used 
either  of  an  animal  or  an  enemy  ;  synonymous  with 
to  get. 

Scalawag.  A  political  name,  used  during  the  re- 
construction period  in  the  South,  of  those  south- 
erners who  affiliated  with  tiie  republican  party. 

Scare  up,  To.  To  collect ;  to  find ;  to  become 
possessed  of. 

Schooner.    A  large  beer  glass. 

See  the  elephant,  To.  To  be  disappointed  in 
the  results  of  any  undertaking.  To  canvass  the 
sights  of  a  strange  place. 

Set  Store  by,  TO.    To  hold  in  esteem. 

Settle  one's  hash,  To.    To  finally  dispose  of. 

Shank's  mare,  To  take.    To  walk. 

Shin  it,  To.    To  get  away ;  to  run  off ;  to  decamp. 

Shin  round,  To.    To  run  around  briskly. 

Shingle,  To  hang  out  one's.  To  settle  down  to 
business  and  put  out  a  sign. 

ShOOt  one's  granny,  To.  To  make  an  egre- 
gious mistake. 

Shot.     (Shot  in  the  neck.)    Intoxicated. 

Shut  up,  To.    To  cease  talking. 

Shut  up  your  clam-shells.    Close  your  mouth. 

Singed  cat.  An  individual  whoso  qualities  are 
better  than  his  appearance  indicates. 

Skedaddle,  To.  To  abscond  with  extreme  rap- 
jdity. 

Skunk,  To.  To  defeat  entirely,  not  allowing  an 
opponent  to  score  a  point. 

Slate,  To  make  a.  To  arrange  a  set  of  nomina- 
tions prior  to  a  meeting  of  a  nominating  conven- 
ventiou.  (Political.) 

Slick  a  s  a  Whistle.  Extremely  easy  of  execu- 
tion ;  neatly ;  as,  He  did  it  slick  as  a  whistle. 

Slick  as  grease.    [SLICK  AS  A  WHISTLE.] 

Slip  up,  To.    To  be  mistaken. 

Slope,  To.    To  decamp. 

Slop  over,  To.  To  run  to  excess  (in  the  matter 
of  oratory,  etc.) 

Slump,  To.    To  decrease. 

Small  potatoes.    Insignificant  individuals. 

Smouch,  To.    To  cheat ;  to  steal. 

Snake  in,  To.    To  drag  in. 

Snake  out,  To.    To  draw  out  stealthily. 

Sneezed  at,  Not  to  be.  Of  no  inconsiderable 
magnitude. 

Snipe.  A  remnant  of  a  partly  smoked  cigar  or 
cigarette. 

Soak,  To.  To  strike  a  severe  blow;  to  do  up 
thoroughly. 

Sock,  To.  To  apply  vigorously,  to  strike  ener- 
getically. 

Soft  soap,  To.    To  natter ;  to  wheedle  or  coax. 

Soft  thing.  Anything  easy  of  accomplishment, 
or  making  large  returns  for  small  efforts. 

Some  pumpkins.     Of  appreciable  value, 

Spark,  To.    To  court ;  to  act  the  part  of  a  lover. 

Spot,  To.  To  identify  or  discover  the  where- 
abouts of ;  as,  of  a  fugitive 

Spread  one's  self,  To.  To  put  forth  one's  ut- 
most efforts. 

Squeal,  To.  To  betray  one's  partners  in  evil  do- 
ing. 

Stag  dance  (or  party).  A  dance  or  party  at 
which  all  attendants  are  males. 

Stand  up  to  the  rack,  To.  To  abide  the  conse- 
quences ofany  action  or  connection. 


Stick,  To.     To  befool ;  to  trick  or  deceive. 

Stool  pigeon.  A  decoy,  used  by  police  in  en- 
trapping real  criminals. 

Straight  as  a  loon's  leg.  All  straight  and  cor- 
rect. 

Streak  it,  To.    To  run  at  one's  topmost  speed. 

Strike  it  rich  for  strike  oil  i,  To.  To  have  sud- 
den access  of  good  fortune. 

Sucker.  An  innocent,  unsophisticated  clown;  a 
dupe. 

Suck  in,  To.    To  cheat ;  to  over-reach. 

Swat,  To.    To  strike. 

T. 

T.  T.    Too  thin— i.  e.,  easily  to  be  seen  through. 

Take  the  cake,  To.    To  be  preeminent. 

Take  on,  To.    To  exhibit  grief. 

Take  the  back  track,  To.  To  recede  from  a  po- 
sition or  to  deny  a  previous  assertion. 

Take  the  rag  off,  To.    [TAKE  THE  CAKE.] 

Take  up,  To.    To  accept  as  a  challenge. 

Take  water,  To.  To  run  away,  or  recede  from  a 
position. 

Tell  on,  To.    To  expose. 

Ten-strike.    A  fortunate  or  lucky  stroke. 

Throw  in,  To.  To  donate  anything  for  a  com- 
mon purpose. 

Tight  squeeze.    A  difficulty. 

Tittivate,  To.    To  prink  or  adorn  one's  person. 

Tote  fair.  To.    To  be  fair  and  honest  in  dealing. 

Trot  Out.    To  exhibit ;  to  bring  forward. 

To  try  it  On.    To  essay  ;  to  make  an  attempt. 

Tuckered  out.    Exhausted,  weary. 

To  put  tucks  (  or  frills)  on.  To  embellish  a 
story  with  the  fruits  of  imagination. 

u. 

Uncle.    A  pawnbroker. 

Up  a  tree.  At  a  loss  what  move  next  to  make ; 
cornered. 

Upper  crust  (or  ten) .  The  highest  class  of  so- 
ciety. 

Up  to  snuff.    Well  versed  in  trickery,  Ac. 

Up  to  the  hub.    To  the  last  extreme. 

V. 

Vamose  the  ranch,  To.  To  leave  the  house ; 
to  abscond ;  to  decamp. 

w. 

W abash,  To.    To  cheat. 

Wake  snakes,  To.    To  incite  a  commotion. 

Wake  up  the  wrong  passenger,  Tp.  To  make- 
a  mistake  as  to  an  individual. 

Walk  into,  To.    To  attack  ;  to  get  the  better  of. 

Walking  papers.    Dismissal,  discharge. 

Walk-over.    An  easy  and  perfect  victory. 

Walk  chalk,  To.  To  conduct  one's  self  with  cir- 
cumspection. 

Wear  the  collar,  To.    To  be  a  slave  to. 

Whop,  To.    To  strike,  to  knock. 

Whip  the  devil  around  a  stump,  To.  To  pre- 
varicate ;  to  indulge  in  circumlocution  with  inten- 
tion to  deceive. 

Whole  team.  A  man  is  a  whole  team  when  he  is 
an  individual  of  remarkable  energy  and  force  of 
character. 

Wood  UP,  To.    To  take  a  drink  of  liquor. 

Worst  kind.    To  an  extreme  degree. 

Y. 

You  bet!  The  most  emphatic  confirmation  of  an 
assertion. 
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..    Northmen  at  Iceland.    (Legendary.) 

Eric  the  Red,  at  Greenland.    (Legendary.) 


9th  century. 

««R    Ericth. . 

B^orn  and  Lief  at  Newfoundland.    (Legendary.) 


1000    Vinland— Supposed  by  some  authorities  to  be  southeast  coast  of  New 

England. 
1493    October  12— Columbus,  under  auspices  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain, 

discovered  America,  at  San  Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahamas. 
1493    Columbus'  second  voyage. 

1497  June  24 — John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  land  on  the  continent  at  Labrador. 

1498  August   1— Columbus'  third  voyage;  discovered  South  America  at  the 

mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 

1499  Amerigo  Vespucci  visited  South  America. 

1500  Cortereal,  of  Portugal,  attempting  to  reach  India,  discovers  coast  of 

Labrador. 

1502    Columbus'  fourth  voyage ;  explored  coast  of  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
1508    May  20— Columbus  died. 

1511  Havana,  Cuba,  settled  by  Spaniards  under  Velasquez. 

1512  March  27 — Ponce  de  Leon,  in  search  of  Fountain  of  Immortal  Youth, 

discovered  and  named  Florida. 

1513  Nunez  de  Balboa  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean.    Called  ittho  South  Sea. 
1517    Cordova  visited  Mexico. 

1519  Cortez  began  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 

1520  Magellan,  a  Portuguese  in  the  service  of  Spain,  sailed  through  the 

Straits  of  Magellan  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  ho  gave  its  present 
name. 
De  Ayllon  landed  on  the  coast  of  Carolina,  which  he  called  Chicora. 

1521  Cortez   vanquished  Montezuma  in  Mexico.    Called  the  country  New 

Spain. 

1522  Magellan  made  the  first  circumnavigation  of  the  globe. 

1524  Verrazza no  explored  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America  from  Carolina 
to  Newfoundland.  Called  the  country  New  France. 

1528  Narvaez  attempted  to  explore  Florida.  Expedition  meets  with  disaster 
and  but  four  survivors  reached  Mexico. 

1531  Pizarro  iu  Peru  conquered  and  put  to  death  the  Inca.  City  of  Lima 
founded. 

1534    Cartier  explored  Gulf  and  River  St.  Lawrence. 

1539    De  Sotxj,  with  10  vessels  and  600  men,  made  an  expedition  to  Florida. 

1541  De  Soto  discovered  the  Mississippi  River.    Died  in  1542. 
Coronado  explored  Texas  and  Mexico  about  the  Upper  Rio  Grande. 

1542  Cabrillo,  a  Portuguese  in  the  service  of  Spain,  explored  coast  of  Cali- 

fornia. 

1562  Huguenots.— Admiral  Coligny  sent  Ribault  with  settlers  to  South  Caro- 
lina. Port  Royal  was  the  point  of  entrance. 

1564  Laudonniere.  with  another  band  of  Huguenots,  settled  on  St.  John's 

River,  Florida. 

1565  The  Spanish,  under  Menendez,  destroyed  Huguenot  settlements  on  St. 

John's  River,  Florida. 

The  town  of  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  founded  by  Spaniards  under  Menen- 
dez, August  29.    Oldest  existing  European  town  in  the  United  States. 

1568  Spanish  prisoners  hung  by  the  French,  under  De  Gourges,  in  retalia- 
tion, on  the  site  of  the  Menendez  massacre. 

1576    Frobisher.  while  seeking  a  route  to  India,  sailed  around  Newfoundland. 

1579  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  English  Admiral;  explored  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
named  the  country  New  Albion.  Drake  was  the  first  Englishman  to 
circumnavigate  the  globe. 

1582  Sante  Fo,  N.  M.,  founded  by  Spaniards  under  Espejo.    It  is  the  second 

oldest  existing  European  town  in  the  United  States. 

1583  The  English,  under  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  attempted  the  settlement  of 

Newfoundland. 

1584  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sent  an  expedition  under  Amidas  and  Barlow  to 

explore  the  coast  of  Virginia  and  Carolina. 

1585  Raleigh  sent  out  a  second  expedition.    The  English,  led  by  Gronville, 

attempted  to  settle  Roanoke  Island. 
1587    Raleigh   dispatched  his  third  expedition.    John  White,  with  another 

band  of  English,  attempted  to  settle  Roanoke  Island. 
Virginia  Dare  was  born,  the  first  white  child  a  native  of  America. 

1602  Matthew  Gosnold  explored  a  portion  of  the  coast  of  New  England  and 

named  ('ape  Cod,  Mass. 

1603  The  French,  under  Champlain,  explored  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 
1605    Port  Royal,   N.  S.  (now  Annapolis),  settled  by  the  French  under  Do 

Monta* 

The  country  named  Acadia,  Port  Royal  being  the  first  permanent  French 
settlement  in  America. 


1606 


April  10— James  I.,  of  England,  chartered  the  London  Company.  Its 
territory  was  called  South  Virginia,  and  its  extent  was  from  34'  to  3*° 
lat.  and  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Also  chartered  the  Plymouth  Company 
with  a  territory  called  North  Virginia,  extending  from  41°  to  45°  lat., 
and  from  ocean  to  ocean  (Both  companies  had  jurisdiction  from  38" 
to  41°  lat.) 


1607 


1608 
1609 


1610 


1613 
1614 


1615 
1616 
1619 


1620 


1621 
1822 


1623 
1628 


1629 
1630 


1631 


1632 
1633 


1634 


1637 
1638 


1639 
If  Ml 


1643 
1644 


1645 


May  13 — Jamestown,  Va.,  settled  by  the  English  under  the  auspices  of 
the  London  Company. 

Settlement  mad©  by  the  Plymouth  Company,  on  the  New  England 
coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennobec  River,  was  unsuccessful. 

July  3— Quebec  was  permanently  settled  by  the  French  under  Cham- 
plain. 

July— An  exploring  party  under  Champlain  discovered  and  named  Lake 
Champlain. 

Sept.  6 — Henry  Hudson,  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch,  sailed  into  Long 
Island  Sound  and  discovered  the  Hudson  River. 

A  famine  occurred  in  Virginia.  Captain  John  Smith  returns  tempo- 
rarily to  England. 

April — Pocahontas  was  married  to  John  Rolfe,  at  Yorktown,  Va. 

Captain  John  Smith,  with  a  band  of  English,  explored  a  portion  of  the 
eastern  const  of  the  continent  and  named  New  England. 

Oct.  11 — New  Netherlands  granted  by  the  Dutch  to  the  Amsterdam 
Company,  with  territory  extending  from  40"  to  45°  lat.  and  from  sea 
to  sea. 

New  Amsterdam  (New  York  City)  settled  by  the  Dutch,  under  the  ans- 
pices  of  the  Amsterdam  Company. 

Fort  Orange  (Albany,  N.  Y.)  settled. 

The  culture  of  tobacco  was  begun  in  Virginia. 

July  30-^The  first  representative  legislative  assembly  ever  convened  in 
America  met  at  Jamestown,  Va. 

Aug.— Negro  slavery  was  introduced  at  Jamestown  by  slavers  manned 
by  the  Dutch. 

Nov.  3 — King  James  granted  Great  Patent  to  the  Plymouth  Company, 
defining  its  territory  as  extending  from  40°  to  48'  lat.  and  ocean  to 
ocean. 

Dec.  11— Plymouth,  Mass.,  settled  by  the  English   Mayflower  Puritans. 

March  22 — Treaty  made  by  the  English  with  Massasoit,  chief  of  the 
Wampanoags,  resulting  in  fifty  years'  peace. 

Gorges  and  Mason  received  from  King  James  a  grant  of  the  territory 
between  theMerrimac  and  Kennobec  Rivers  in  New  England. 

March  22— Opechancanqugh'slndian  War  brokeout.  First  Indian  mas- 
sacre occurred  in  Virginia,  at  which  time  347  whites  were  killed. 

Portsmouth  and  Dover,  N.  H.,  settled  by  the  English  under  Gorges  and 
Mason. 

March  19— Endicott  received  a  grant  from  the  Plymouth  Company,  con- 
sisting of  a  tract  extending  from  three  miles  south  of  the  Cnarles 
River,  to  three  miles  north  of  the  Merrimac  River,  and  from  ocean  to 
ocean. 

Sept.  6 — Salem,  Mass.,  settled  by  the  English  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  and  John  Endicott  was  made  governor. 

Order  of  Patroons  was  first  founded  by  the  Dutch  in  Now  Netherlands. 

Warwick's  grant  was  made  and  comprised  territory  extending  "west- 
ward from  Narragansett  River,  120  miles  along  the  coast,  west  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean." 

The  City  of  Boston  founded  by  the  English  under  the  leadership  of 
Winthrop. 

March  19 — Warwick's  grantwas  transferred  from  tho  original  holder  to 
Lord  Saybrooke,  and  others. 

Masou  and  Gorges  having  partitioned  their  grant.  Mason  named  his 
grant  New  Hampshire;  Gorges  named  his  grant  Maine. 

Maryland  granted  to  Catholic  Englishmen  under  the  leadership  of 
Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore. 

Windsor,  Conn.,  settled  by  William  Holmes,  who  removed  from  Ply- 
mouth, Mass. 

March  27 — Maryland  was  first  settled  at  St.  Mary's  by  Calvert. 

Providence,  R.  1., founded  by  Roger  Williams,  who  was  banished  from 
the  Massachusetts  colony. 

Poquot  War  broke  out  in  Connecticut,  and  was  the  first  Indian  war  in 
New  England. 

Delaware  was  first  settled  near  Wilmington  by  Swedes  aud  Finns,  and 
called  New  Sweden. 

April  18— New  Haven,  Conn.,  settled  by  Englishmen  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Eaton  and  Davenport. 

September  14.— Harvard  College  founded  by  bequest  of  Rev.  John  Har- 
vard, at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

January. — First  printing  press  in  America  was  set  up  at  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

New  Hampshire  settlements  for  governmental  purposes  united  to  Massa- 
clmsetts. 

May  19— United  Colonies  of  New  England  formed  by  the  consolidation 
in  one  federation  of  the  various  plantations. 

April  18— Second  Indian  massacre  occurred  iu  Virginia,  and  three 
hundred  whites  were  killed. 

Claiborno's  Rebellion  broke  out  in  Maryland,  as  a  consequence  of  which 
Gov.  Calvert  fled  to  Virginia. 
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First  permanent  settlement  effected  by  the  English  in  North  Carolina, 

on  the  Chowan  River,  near  Edenton. 
Religious  war    broke    out    in    Maryland  between    Protestants    and 

C  atholics. 

New  Sweden  conquered  by  the  Dutch  of  New  Netherlands. 
English  Quakers  first  came  to  Massachusetts,  and  received  cruel  treat 

ment  by  Puritans- 
Navigation  acts  passed  by  British  Parliament  restricting  colonial  trade. 
March  24— Clarendon  Grant,  by  King  Charles  II.  to  Lord  Clarendon  and 

others,  consummated.    This  grant  included  territory  which  extended 

30°  to  86°  lat.  and  ocean  to  ocean. 
July  8— Charter  of  Rhode  Island  Plantation,  giving  religious  liberties 

to  its  citizens,  was  granted. 
March  12— New  Netherlands  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  his  brother,  the 

Duke  of  York  and  Albany. 
June  24— New  Sweden,  now  New  Jersey,  granted  by  King  Charles  to 

Berkeley  and  Carteret. 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  Dutch  Governor,  surrendered  New  Amsterdam 

(New  York  City)  to  the  English. 

September  24.— The  name  of  Fort  Orange,  N.  Y.,  changed  to  Albany. 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  was  settled  by  Dutcli  emigrants  from  New  York. 
May — The  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  Plantations  were  united  under 

the  name  of  Connecticut. 
June  30— Second  charter  granted  to  Carolina  by  the  English  King,  and 

its  boundary  extended  to  29°  lat. 

Clarendon  Colony,  near  the  present  site  of  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  perma- 
nently settled  by  the  English. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  was  settled  by  the  French,  who  had  established  friendly 

relations  with  the  Indians. 
Carteret  Colony  was  planted  on  the  Ashley  River  near  the  present  site  of 

Charleston,  S.  C. 
Pere  Marquette  established  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  of  St.  Ignatius 

for  conversion  of  the  Indians  at  Michilimackinac. 
The  Government  of  Virginia  granted  to  two  favorites  of  King  Charles, 

Cnlpeper  and  Arlington. 
A  French  expedition  under  Marquette  and  Joliet  explore  the  Missis- 


sippi River  to  the  Arkansas 
^he  French  missionary  M 
Indians  at  Chicago,  111. 


The  French  missionary  Marquette  founded  missionary  station  for  the 


Marquette  founded  a  Roman  Catholic  mission  at  Kaskaskia,  111. 

The  Indian  war  known  as  King  Philip's  War  broke  out  in  New  England. 

Nathaniel  Bacon  headed  a  rebellion  against  the  governor,  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  in  Virginia. 

By  a  quinquepartite  deed  East  and  West  Jersey  were  divided.  West 
was  ceded  to  the  Quakers,  and  East  to  Carteret.  The  dividing  line 
extended  from  Little  Egg  Harbor  to  lat.  41°  40'  on  the  northernmost 
branch  of  the  Delaware  River. 

1890  The  city  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  was  founded  by  the  removal  of  the  Car- 
teret Colony  from  its  original  site. 

1681  March   4— The   territory   now   comprising   Pennsylvania    granted    to 

William  Penn  for  a  Quaker  colony  by  Charles  II. 

1682  The  Chevalier  de  La  Salle,  with  French  expedition,  explored  the  Missis- 

sippi River  to  its  mouth,  and  called  the  territory  traversed  Louisiana. 

August  24— The  territory  now  included  in  Delaware  (the  three  lower 
counties)  granted  to  William  Penn  and  became  a  part  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Plantation. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  founded  by  the  Quakers  under  the  leadership 

of  William  Penn. 

1884  June  18 — Massachusetts'  charter  rescinded  by  judgment  of  an  English 
court. 

1696  December  20 — Edmund  Andros,  who  had  been  appointed  Governor  of  all 

New  England,  arrived  in  America. 
1687    October  31— Charter  of  Connecticut,  which  Andros  sought  to  seize  and 

destroy,  concealed  in  the  Charter  Oak  at  Hartford. 
King  William's  War,  between  William  III.  (William  and  Mary)  of  Great 
Britain  and  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  broke  out  and  lasted  eight  years. 

1690  February  9— Burning  of  the  settlement  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  by  a  com- 

bined force  of  French  and  Indians. 

Slay— Port  Royal  taken  from  the  French  by  the  British  in  an  engage- 
ment under  Phipps. 

1691  October  7—  The  Plantationsof  Massachusetts,  Plymouth.  Maine,  and  the 

territory  comprised  in  Nova  Scotia,  united  under  the  English  governor 
Phipps. 

1698  Witchcraft  appeared  in  Massachusetts,  and  Phipps'  witchcraft  court  at 

Salem  was  convened,  by  which  twenty    persons  were  convicted  of 
witchcraft  and  put  to  death 

1697  October  30 — Treaty  of  Ryswick,  negotiated  between  France  and  Great 

Britain,  closed  King  William's  War.  No  change  in  the  territory  of  the 
two  nations  resulted. 

1699  Captain  William  Kidd,  sent  out  to  chastise  pirates,  becomes  a  pirate 

himself,  with  headquarters  at  Gardener's  Bay,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
1702    Queen  Anne's  War  began,  the  belligerents  being  Great  Britain  against 

France  and  Spain.    The  colonies  were  involved  and  the  war  lasted 

eleven  years. 
1704    April  24 — The  first  permanent  newspaper  in  America,  the  "Boston  News 

Letter,"  was  established. 

1710  October  2— Port  Royal,  N.  S.,  was  captured  by  the  British  and  its  name 

changed  to  Annapolis. 

1711  Indian  war,  with  the  Corees,  broke  out  in  North  Carolina. 

1713  April  11— Treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  closed  Queen  Anne's  War,  negotiated 
between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  and  by  it  Great  Britain 
acquired  the  French  possessions  in  Canada,  comprising  Hudson  Bay 
region,  Newfoundland,  and  Acadia. 

1715    Yammassee  Indian  war  breaks  out  in  Carolina. 

1718  The  city  of  New  Orleans  founded  by  French  colonists  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Bienville. 

1729  The  province  of  Carolina  was  divided,  the  Clarendon,  or  middle  colony, 
being  attacned  to  Charleston,  and  Albemarle  Colony  becoming  what 
is  now  North  Carolina,  while  the  Carteret  Colony  was  called  South 
Carolina. 

1732  February  22 — Washington  born  near  Bridges'  Creek,  in  Westmoreland 

County,  Va. 

Georgia  granted  by  King  George  to  Gen.  James  Oglethorpe.  Its  terri- 
tory included  part  of  Carolina. 

1733  The  city  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  founded  by  British  colonists  under  Ogle- 

thorpe. 

1739  War  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  declared.  It,  together  with  the 
subsequent  war  known  as  King  George's  War,  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  colonies  nine  years. 


1740    Florida  invaded  by  the  English  under  Oglethorpe. 
1742    Georgia  invaded  by  the  Spanish. 

1744  King  George's  War  broke  out  against  the  arms  of  France  allied  with 

Spain. 

1745  Louisburg  captured  by  the  English  under  Pepperell. 

1748  King  George's  War  closed  by  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.    No  change  of 

territory. 

1749  First  occupation  of  Ohio  by  the  Ohio  Company,  of  London,  which 

received  a  grant  of  6,(XX),OOU  acres  on  the  Ohio  River. 

1753  Washington  sent  on  an  expedition  against  the  French  (returning  the 

following  year)  to  Fort  Le  Breuf ,  by  Gov.  Dimviddie  of  Virginia. 

1754  French  and  Indian  War  broke  out. 

May  28— Washington  defeated  the  French  and  Indians  under  Jumonvillo 
at  Mountain  Meadows 

June  19 — A  colonial  convention  met  at  Albany  and  adopted  plan  of 
union  prepared  by  Franklin,  but  the  plan  was  not  ratified  by  the  Eng- 
lish King. 

June  3— Washington  meets' defeat,  at  Fort  Necessity,  by  the  French 
commander  Do  Villiers. 

1755  April  14 — Colonial  convention  held  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  at  which  colonial 

governors  met  General  Braddock. 
Fort  Beau  Sejour,  N.  S.,  surrendered  by  the  French  on  June  16,  to  the 

British,  and  Fort  Gaspereau  on  Juno  17. 
July  9 — Braddock's  defeat  in  his  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne  on 

the  Monongahela  River,  Pennsylvania.    Braddock  mortally  wounded. 
September  8— Battle  of  Lake  George.    British  under  Johnson  defeated 

French  and  Indians  under  Dieskau. 
Johnson  established  Fort  William  Henry,  and  for  valuable  services 

received  a  baronetcy  and  £5,000. 

1756  May  18— War  formally  declared  by  Great  Britain  after  two  years'  fighting. 
Aug.  14.— The  French  under  Moutcalm  captured  Oswego  with  1,400  men, 

stores  and  money. 

1757  August  9— Fort  William  Henry  surrendered  to  the  French  and  Indians 

under  Montcalm.    The  garrison  massacred  by  Indians  after  Monroe 
capitulated. 

1758  July  6— The  British  general  Lord  Howe  killed  in  a  fight  near  Ticon- 

deroga. 

July  8— The  British  under  Abercrombie  repulsed  by  Montcalm  at  Ticon- 
deroga. 

Louisburg,  N.  S..  taken  by  the  British  under  Amherst  and  Boscawen. 

Aug.  27 — Fort  Frontenac  (now  Kingston,  Can.)  surrendered  to  the  Brit- 
ish under  Bradstreet. 

September  21— The  British  under  Grant  defeated  by  the  French  under 
Aubrey  at  Fort  Duquesne. 

Nov.  25-  Fort  Duquesne,  Pa.,  captured  by  the  English  under  Forbes,  an(J 
its  name  changed  to  Fort  Pitt. 

1759  July  25— Fort  Niagara  surrendered  to  the  English  under  Johnson.    Death 

of  the  French  general  Prideanx. 

July  31— Battle  of  Montmorenci,  near  Quebec  The  French  under  Mont- 
calm repulsed  the  English  General  Wolfe. 

Aug.  4 — Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  taken  by  the  English  under  Amberst. 

Quebec  fell  with  the  battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm,  the  two  commanders,  both  mortally  wounded.  Quebec 
surrendered  to  the  British  on  September  18. 

1760  Cherokee  War  broke  out  in  Georgia. 

1762  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  Spain  by  France. 

Pontiac  engages  in  a  conspiracy  to  unite  the  Indian  nations. 

1763  Feb.  10— Treaty  of  Paris  closed  the  French  and  Indian  War.    All  terri- 

tory east  of  the  Mississippi  River  ceded  by  France  to  Great  Britain 

except  two  islands  near  Newfoundland,  and  island  and  town  of  New 

Orleans  retained  by  France. 
Feb.  10— Florida  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  Spain  by  the  conditions  of 

treaty  of  Paris. 

East  and  West  Florida  separated  by  George  II. 
Pontiac's   Indian   War    broke  out,  the    Indians    engaged   being   the- 

Ottawas. 
May— Siege  of  Detroit  by  the  Indians  unsuccessful. 

1764  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  settled  by  the  French. 

1765  March  22— Stamp  Act  passed  by  Parliament,  causing  great  indignation 

in  the  colonies. 

1766  March  19 — Stamp  Act  repealed  by  Parliament. 

1767  June  29— Bill  imposing  a  tax  on  glass,  paper,  etc.,  passed  by  Parliament. 
1770    March  5 — The  Boston  Massacre,  in  which  several  citizens  were  shot 

down  by  the  British  troops,  took  place. 
April  12— All  colonial  import  duties  except  on  tea  repealed  by  Parliament. 

1773  December  16 — '*  Boston  Tea  Party." — Three  cargoes  of  tea  destroyed  by 

throwing  overboard  into  the  harbor. 

1774  March  25— Boston  Port  Bill  enacted. 

Green  Mountain  Boys  break  out  in  rebellion,  led  by  Ethan  Allen. 
September  5— First  Colonial  Congress,  afterward  called  Continental, 

met  at  Philadelphia. 
October  14— Declaration  of  rights  passed  by  the  Continental  Congress. 

1775  April  19— Hostilities    between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Colonies 

began  with  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  Mass. 

May  10— Americans  under  Allen  and  Arnold  capture  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. 

May  10 — Continental  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia. 

May  12— Americans  capture  Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  from  the  British. 

May  20— First  declaration  of  independence  made  by  the  people  at  Char- 
lotte, Mecklenburgh  County,  N.C. 

May  25— The  British  generals,  Howe,  Clinton  and  Burgoyne,  arrived  at 
Boston. 

June  15— George  Washington  elected  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Conti- 
nental army. 

June  17— Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  fought.    Gen.  Joseph  Warren  killed. 

November  12— Montreal  surrendered  to  the  Americans  under  Montgom- 
ery. 

December  31— Battle  of  Quebec.    Montgomery  killed. 

1776  January  1— Norfolk.  Va.,  destroyed  by  Gov.  Dunmore. 
March  18— Boston,  Mass.,  evacuated  by  British  troops. 

June  7— Resolution  for  independence  offered  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of 

June  28— British   under  Clinton  attacked  Col.  Moultrie  at  Sullivan  s 

July  4— Declaration  of  Independence  made  by  Congress  at  Philadelphia. 
(Thomas  Jefferson,  in  collaboration  with  Thomas  Paine,  supposed 
to  be  the  author.) 

August  27— Battle  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y.— Putnam  commanded  trie- 
Americans  against  the  British  under  Howe. 

September  15— New  York  city  evacuated  by  the  Americans. 
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1776  October  28— Battle  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.— Howe  defeated  the  Couti-       1781 

nontals  under  Washington. 
November  16— Fort  Washington  captured  by  the  British  under  ben. 

Howe1. 

November  20— Fort  Lee  captured  by  Lord  (  ornwallis. 
December  13— General  Charles  Leo  captured  in  Xow  York  by  British 

December  26— Battle  of  Trenton,  N.  J.— Americans  under  Washington 
captured  1,000  Hessians. 

1777  January  3— Battle  of  Princeton,  N.  J.— British  commanded  by  Corn- 

wallis  lost  1,000  men. 
April— Tryon's  first  raid  through  Connecticut.— The  town  of  Danbury 

burned. 

June4— National  flag,  with  13  stars  and  stripes,  adopted  by  Congress. 
Juno  15— The  French  officers  Lafayette,  DeKalb  and  party  arrive  at       1782 

Georgetown.  S.  C. 

July  6— Ticonderoga  evacuated  by  the  Americans.  1783 

July  7— Americans  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Hubbardton,  \t. 
August— Fort  Schuyler  besieged  by  British  under  St.  Leger. 
August  6— Battle  of  Oriskany,  N.  Y.— Gen.  Herkimer  killed. 
August  16— Battle  of  Bennington,  Vermont.— Americans,  under  Stark, 

victorious. 
September  11— Battle  of  Brandywine  or  Chad's  Ford,  Pa.— Washington 

and  Howe  commanding. 

September  19— First  battle  of  Stillwater,  or  Saratoga. 

September  26— Philadelphia  occupied  by  the  British  under  Lord  Howe.        1784 
October  4— Battle  of  Germantown,  Pa.— Americans  under  Washington 

lost  l.OOC  men.  1785 

October  6- -Forts  Clinton    and    Montgomery,    N.  Y.,   captured  by  the 

British.  1786 

October  7— Second  Battle  of  Stillwater,  or  Saratoga.— Americans  victo- 
rious. 
October  17— Surrender  of  Burgoyne  to  Americans  under  Gates,  near 

Saratoga,  N.  Y. 
November  15— Articles  of  Confederation  adopted  and  plan  of  govern-       1787 

ment  inaugurated  by  Congress. 

November  16— Fort  Mifflin  abandoned  by  Americans. 
December  19 — Valley   Forge,  Pa. — American    army    went   into  winter 

quarters. 

1778  January  16— Independence  of  the  United  States  was  acknowledged  by 

France.  1788 

February  6— Treaty  of  Alliance  with  France  signed  by  commissioners  at        1789 
Paris. 

April  7— Ohio  settled  at  Marietta  by  Rufus  Putnam. 

May  31 — British  Peace  Commission  arrived  at  Philadelphia.  1790 

June  18 — Philadelphia  evacuated  by  the  British  under  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, successor  of  Lord  Howe. 

June  28 — Battle  of  Monmouth  Court-house,  N.  J. — Clinton  forced  to  re- 
treat to  New  York. 

July  3 — Wyoming  (Pa.)  massacre,  by  British  and  Indians. 

July  9— Amended  Articles  of  Confederation  adopted  by  Congress. 

November  11 — Cherry  Valley  (N.  Y.)  massacre,  by  British  under  Butler 
and  Indians  under  Brandt.  1791 

December  29 — Battle  of  Savannah. — Americans  defeated  and  city  cap- 
tured by  the  British.  1792 

1779  January  6 — Sunbury,  last  American  post  in  Georgia,  taken  by  British.  1798 
February  14— Battle  of  Kettle  Creek,  Ga.— British  defeated  and  their       1794 

commander.  Col.  Boyd,  killed. 

March  3— Battle  of  Briar  Creek,  Ga.— Prevost  defeated  Ashe. 

June  1— Stony  Point  and  Verplanck  s  Point.,  N.  Y.,  taken  by  the  British.       1795 

June  20— At  battle  of  Stone  Ferry,  S.  C.,  Americans  repulsed. 

July— New  Haven  plundered  by  Tryon. 

July  16 — Stony  Point,  N.  Y.,  captured  by  the  Americans  tinder  WTayne.       1797 

July  25— Battle  of  Penobscot,  Me.    Americans  defeated  by  the  British.       1798 

August  19 — British  surprised  and  defeated  at  Paulus  Hook  (now  Jersey 
City),  N.  J.,  by  Americans  under  Lee. 

September-October — Savannah  besieged  by  French  and  Americans. 

September  23— John  Paul  Jones  captured  two  frigates  off  the  northeast- 
ern coast  of  England.  1799 

October  9 — French  and  Americans,  D'Estaing  and  Lincoln,  repulsed  at       1800 
Savannah,  Ga. 

1780  March  19— British  under  Clinton  and  Arbuthnot  besieged  Charleston 

S.  C. 

April  14 — Battle  of  Monk's  Corner,  S.  C.  British  commanded  by  Tarleton,       1801 
defeated  Americans. 

May  12 — Surrender  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  to  the  British  by  General  Lin- 
coln. 1802 

May  29— Tarleton  massacred  400  American  prisoners  at  the  Waxhaws,       1803 
S. C.  1804 

June  23— Battle  of  Springfield,  N.  J. 

July  10— The  French  Admiral  De  Ternay  and  Count  de  Rochambeau 
arrived  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  with  6,000  men.  1805 

July  30 — Battle  of  Rocky  Mount,  S.  (.'.    American  defeat. 

August 6— Battle  of  Hanging  Rock,  S.  C.  Americans  under  Sumter 
defeated  by  the  British. 

August  IB— Battle  of  Camden,  S.  C.    Gates  defeated  and  lost  1,000  men.       1807 

August  18 — Battle  of  Fishing  Creek,  S.  C.  American  General  Sumter 
defeated  by  Tarleton. 

September  22 — Benedict  Arnold  attempted  to  betray  West  Point,  N.  Y., 
to  the  British  commander.  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

October  2 — Major  Andre,  a  British  officer,  executed  as  a  spy  at  Tappan, 
N.Y.  1808 

October  7— Battle  of  Kings  Mountain,  N.  C.  British  commander  Fer- 
guson defeated  and  killed.  1809 

November  12 — Battle  of  Fishdam  Ford,  S.  C.  Americans  under  Sum- 
ter defeated  Wemys. 

November  20 — Battle  of  Blackstocks,  S.  C.  American  General  Sumter 
defeated  Tarleton.  1810 

1781  January  1 — Mutiny  of  American  troops  at  Morristown,  N.  J.  1811 
January  17 — Battle  of  the  Cowpens,  S.  C.    British  commander  Tarleton 

defeated  by  Morgan. 

January — Arnold  made  a  raid  on  Richmond  and  other  points  in  Vir- 
ginia. 1812 

February  8-14 — Retreat  of  the  Americans  under  Morgan  and  Greene 
through  North  Carolina  to  Virginia,  pursued  by  Coruwallis. 

March  1— Ratification  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  by  the  colonies 
announced. 

March  1— New  York  ceded  to  the  Continental  Government  territory 
between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Cumberland  Mountains. 


March  15 — Battle  of  Guilford  Court-house,  N.  C.    Americans  victorious, 

although  repulsed  by  Cornwall!.-. 
April  25— Battle  of  Caiudeu,  S.  C.    Greene  defeated  by  the  British  under 

Lord  Rawdon. 

June  18— Battle  of  Fort  Ninety-six.    Greene  repulsed  by  the  British. 
August  4— Isaac  Hayue    hanged  as  a  traitor  by  the  British  at  Char- 
leston, S.  C. 

September  6— New  London,  Conn.,  burned  by  Arnold. 
Septembers — Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  S.  C.,  finished  the  campaign  in 

the  Carolines. 
October— Siege  of   Yorktown  by  Washington  and  the  French  under 

Count  de  Grasse 
October  19— Surrender  of  Cornwallis  to  the  French  and  Americans  at 

Yorktown,  Va.,  with  7,000  men. 
November  80— Preliminary  Articles  of  Peace  between  Great  Britain  and 

the  colonies  signed  at  Paris. 

January  20— Florida  re-ceded  to  Spain  by  Great  Britain. 
April  11— Cessation  of   hostilities  between  England  and  the  colonies 

proclaimed  in  the  American  armv. 

September  3— Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  signed  at  Paris  (ceding  to  the 
colonies  all  the  British  territory  originally  comprised  in  the  thirteen 
plantations). 
December  23 — Washington  resigned  his  commission  as  Commander  of 

the  army  at  Annapolis,  Md. 

Rumsey  Fitch  attempted  steam  navigation  on  the  Hudson. 
March  1— Virginia  ceded  territory  to  the  General  Government. 
(Virginia  Reserve,  between  the  Little  Miami  and  Scioto  rivers.) 
April  19— Massachusetts  ceded  to  the  General  Government  her  territory 

lying  between  parallels  42°  2'  2"  and  43°  30'. 
September  14— Connecticut  ceded  to  the  General  Government  territory 

between  parallels  41'  and  42'  2  . 
(We_storn  or    Connecticut  Reserve,  from    Pennsylvania  to    a  lino  120 

miles  west.) 

Shay's  Rebellion  breaks  out  in  Massachusetts. 
July  23— Territory  Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio  formed  by  the  United 

States  Congress. 
August  19— South  Carolina  ceded  to  the  General  Government  a  strip 

"  12  or  14  miles  wide  "  west  to  the  Missis-j-ppi  river. 
September  17— United  States  Constitution  agreed  upon  by  convention 

at  Philadelphia. 

United  States  Constitution  ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of  states. 
March  4— First  United  States  Congress  under  the  National  Constitu- 
tion met  at  New  York. 

April  30— George  Washington  inaugurated  first  President. 
February  25— North  Carolina  ceded  territory  to  the  Federal  Government. 
May  26— Territory  south  of  the  River  Ohio  formed  by  Congress. 
July  18— District  of  Columbia  ceded  to  the  United  States,  located  and 

bounded. 
October  22— Gen.  Harmer  defeated  by  Indians  under  Little  Turtle  at 

Maumee  Ford,  now  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

December  15— First  Ton  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  become  effect- 
ive. 

March  4 — Vermont  the  first  state  admitted  into  the  Union. 
November  4— Gen.  St.  C'lair  defeated  by  the  Indians  in  Ohio. 
June  1 — Kentucky  the  second  state  admitted  into  the  Uniox. 
March  4— Washington  entered  upon  second  presidential  term. 
Wayne's  campaign  against  the  Indians  in  Ohio. 
Whisky  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania. 
November  19— Jay's  treaty  with  Great  Britain  at  London. 
Augusts— Wayne's  treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Greenville,  Ohio. 
November  28— Treaty  of  peace  with  Algiers. 
Junel — Tennessee  the  third  state  admitted  into  the  Union. 
March  4 — John  Adams  inaugurated  the  second  President. 
January  8 — Eleventh    Amendment    to    the  Constitution    pronounced 

effective. 

April 7 — Mississippi  Territory  formed. 
July  13— Washington  accepted  an  appointment  as  General-in-chief  of 

the  United  States  army. 

December  14— Washington  died  at  Mount  Vernon,  Va.,  aged  67  years. 
July  4— Indiana  Territory  tormod. 

October  1 — Louisiana  receded  to  Franco  by  Spain  by  secret  treaty. 
November  17— The  capital  of  the  United  States  Government  removed  to 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Congress  meeting  there  for  the  first  time. 
March  4— Thomas  Jefferson  inaugurated  third  President. 
Tripoli  declared  war  against  the  United  States. 
United  States  Military  Academy  established  at  West  Point,  N.  Y. 
November  22— Ohio  admitted  into  the  Union. 
April  30— Louisiana  purchased  by  the  United  States  from  France. 
July  11 — Duel  between  Hamilton  and  Burr  at  Wehawken,  N.  J. 
September  25 — Twelfth  Amendment  to   the   Constitution  declared  in 

effect. 

March  3 — Louisiana  Territory  formed. 
March  4 — Jefferson  entered  on  second  presidential  term. 
June4— Treaty  of  peace  negotiated  with  Tripoli. 
June  30— Michigan  Territory  formed. 
September  1 — Aaron  Burr  was  tried  for  treason  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and 

acquitted. 
September  14 — Fulton  successfully  attempted  steam  navigation  on  the 

Hudson, 
Juno  22  -The  U.  S.  S.  Chesapeake  attacked  by  the  British  ship  Leopard 

off  the  coast  of  Virginia. 
April  17— Bonaparte's  Bayonno  decree  ordered  seizure  of  United  States 

vessels. 
February  27— Non-Intercourse  Act,  prohibiting  trade  with  Great  Britain 

and  France,  passed  in  retaliation. 
March  1 — Illinois  Territory  formed. 

March  4— James  Madison  inaugurated  fourth  President. 
March  23—132  American^vessels  seized  and  sold  by  the  French. 
May  16— Battle  between  the  U.  S.  S.  President  and  His  Majesty's  ship 

Little  Belt  off  Virginia. 
November  7  —  Battle    of  Tippocanoe,    Ind.    Gen.    Wm.    H.  Harrison 

defeated  the  Shawnee  Indians. 

April  30— Louisiana  admitted  the  fifth  state  into  the  Union. 
June  19— War  with  Groat  Britain  declared  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. 

Hull's  expedition  against  Fort  Maiden. 
Fort  Mackinaw  captured  by  the  British  and  Indians. 
August  5 — First  Battle  of  Brownstown,  Mich.    British  defeated    the 
Americans  under  Van  Horn. 
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1812    August  9 — Second  battle  of  Brownstown.    Americans  were  victorious.  l-i'-i 

August  13— British  sloop  Alert  taken  by  the  V.  S.  S.  Essex  off  New-       Isfti 

foundland. 

August  16 — Hull  surrendered  the  fort  and  city  of  Detroit.  1830 

AugustM— The  Guerriere,  a  British  frigate,  captured  by   the  Constitu-        isil 

tioH  off  Massachusetts.  '.    rj 

October  13— Battle  of  Queenston.    Van  Rensselaer  wounded.    Brock 

killed.  1833 

October  13— Battle  of  Lewiston,  N.  Y.  ItU 

October  IS— British  ship  Poictiers  captured  the  U.  S.  S.  Frolic  and       1835 

Wasp  off  North  Carolina. 
October  25 — British  ship  Macedonia  captured  by  the  U.  S.  S.  United 

States  off  Canary  Islands.  1836 

December  7— Missouri  Territory  formed. 
December  29 — British  frigate  Java  captured  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Constitution 

off  Bahia,  Brazil. 
1$13    January  22— Battleof  Fronchtown,  Mich.    Americana  under  Winchester       1837 

defeated  by  the  British  General  Proctor. 
February  24-British  brig  Peacock  captured  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Hornet  off       1838 

Demarara,  South  America. 

March  4 — Madison  began  second  presidential  term.  1841 

April  27— Battle  of  York  (now  Toronto). 
May  1 — Ft.  Meigs  besieged  by  2.0UO  British  and  Indians  under  Proctor, 

who  are  routed  by  General  Clay  with  a  force  of  Kentuckians.  1842 

May  29 — Prevost  makes  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Sackett's  Harbor. 
June  1— The  U.  S.  S.  Chesapeake,  Captain  Lawrence,  captured  by  the       1844 

British  ship  Shannon,  Captain  Broke,  in  Massachusetts  Bay.  1S45 

Augusts — Ft.  Stephenson,  Ohio,  defended  by  Major  Crogan. 
August  14— American  brig  Argus  captured  by  the  British  ship  Pelican        1845 

in  the  English  Channel. 

August  30 — The  Creek  Indian  WTar. — Massacre  of  Fort  Mimms,  Ala. 
September  i>— British  brig  Boxer  captured  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Enterprise  off 

Maine.  1846 

September  10— Commodore  Perry's  victory  over  the  British  commanded 

by  Captain  Barclay  at  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie. 
Octobers— Battleof  the  Thames.   Tecumseh,  the  Shawnee  chief,  killed 

and  the  Indian  confederacy  broken. 
November  9— General  Andrew  Jackson  defeated  the  Creeks  at  Talledega, 

Ala. 
November  11— Battle  of  Chrysler's  Field,  Can.— Americans  victorious. 

1814  March  27 — Battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend,  Ala. — Creek  War  ended. 

March  28— American  frigate  Essex  captured  by  the  British  ships  Phoebe 

and  Cherub  off  Chili. 
April 29— British  brig  Epervier  captured  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Peacock  off 

Florida. 
June  28— British  sloop  Reindeer  captured  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Wasp  near  the 

British  coast. 
July  3 — Americans    under  Generals  Scott  and  Ripley   captured   Fort 

Erie,  Canada. 
July  5— Battle  of  Chippewa,  Canada.— Scott  defeated  the  British  under 

Riall. 

July  25— Battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  Canada. 

August  15— First  battle  of  Fort  Erie.— British  force  of  5.000  men  repulsed. 
August  24 — British  under  Ross  dispersed  Americans  at  Bladensburg,  Md. 
August  24— Washington,  D.  C.,  captured  by  the  British  under  Ross.— 

Public  buildings  burned. 
September  11— Battle  of  Lake  Champlain.— Captain  Downie,  British, 

surrendered  his  fleet  to  Commodore  McDonough. 
September  11- Battleof  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.— Prevost,  British,  defeated 

by  Americans  under  McComb. 
September  12  -Ross,  British,  defeated  Americans  at  North  Point,  Md.— 

Death  of  Ross. 
September  13— Brooks  bombarded  Fort  McHenry,  Md.,  but  withdrew       1847 

without  reducing  the  fort. 

September  15 — Fort  Boycr,  Mobile  Bay,  bombarded  by  the  British  with- 
out success. 

September  17—  Second   battle  of  Fort  Erie. — Gen.  Jacob  Brown  dis- 
persed besiegers. 
November  7—  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  drove  the  Briti-sh   from  Pensacola, 

Fla. 
December  14 — American   flotilla    surrendered    to  the  British  at  Lake 

Borgne,  La. 
December23  —  Preliminary  battle  nine  miles  from   New  Orleans,  La. — 

Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  retired  to  intrenchments. 
December  24— Treaty  of  Ghent.  Belgium,  peace  between  Great  Britain 

and  the  United  States,  signed. 

1815  January  S— Battle  of  NewOrleans. — Fourteen  days  after  treaty  of  peace. 

(The  British  General  Packeuham  lost  2,OUO  men,  and  was  killed.— The 

Americans  lost  seven  men.) 
January  15 — British  squadron  captured  the  U.  S.  frigate  President  off 

the  coast  of  New  Jersey. 
February  20 — British  ships  Cyane  and  Levant  captured  by  the  U.  S.  S. 

Constitution  off  Madeira  Islands. 
March  3 — War  against  Algiers  declared. 
March  23— British  brig  Penguin  captured  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Hornet  off 

Brazil. 

1816  December  11— Indiana  the  sixth  state  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1817  March  3— Alabama  Territory  formed. 

March  4— James  Monroe  inaugurated  fifth  President. 

December  10— Mississippi  the  seventh  state  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1818  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  seized  Spanish  forts  in  Florida. 

Joint  occupation  of  Oregon  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.— 

42°  to  54°  40'  latitude  being  tne  boundary  line. 
May  25— Pensacola,  Fla.,  seized  by  General  Jackson.— Spanish  officials 

sent  to  Cuba. 
December  3 — Illinois  the  eighth  state  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1819  February  22— Florida  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Spain. 
July  4 — Arkansas  territory  formed. 

December  14— Alabama  the  ninth  state  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1820  March  3 — Missouri  Compromise  passed,  by  which  slavery  was  prohib- 

ited north  of  parallel  from  south  boundary  of  Missouri  to  Pacific 
Ocean,  but  established^  in  Missouri. 
March  15— Maine  the  tenth  state  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1821  February  24 — Mexico  declared  independent  of  Spain. 
March  5— Monroe  began  second  presidential  term. 

August  10— Missouri  the  eleventh  state  admitted  into  the  Union.  1853 

1823  March  3— Florida  Territory  formed. 

1824  August  15— The  Marquis  dc  Laf nyette  visited  the  United  States. 

1825  March  4 — John  Quincy  Adams  inaugurated  sixth  President. 


1847 

1848 


1849 
1850 


July  4— Death  of  Adams  and  Jefferson. 

March  4— Andrew  Jackson  inaugurated  seventh  President. — '(  Spoils  of 
office"  policy  in  the  civil  service  began. 

August  28— B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  the  first  to  transport  passengers. 

July  4— Death  of  ex-President  James  Monroe. 

Black  Hawk  Indian  war  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 

October  25—"  Nullification  "  act  passed  in  South  Carolina. 

March  4 — Jackson  began  second  presidential  term. 

June,  30— Indian  country  formed. 

Seminole  Indian  war  began  in' Florida. 

December  28 — General  Thompson,  Major  Dade,  and  overlUO  men  massa- 
cred in  Florida. 

April  22—  Texas  independent  of  Mexico. 

June  15— Arkansas  the  twelfth  state  admitted  into  the  Union. 

July  3— Wisconsin  Territory  formed. 

Creek  Indian  war  began  in  Georgia. 

January  2*i — Michigan  the  thirteenth  state  admitted  into  the  Union. 

March  4— Martin  Van  Buren  inaugurated  eighth  President. 

Canadians  attempt  to  gain  independence. 

July3— Iowa  territory  formed. 

March  4— William  Henry  Harrison  inaugurated  ninth  President. 

April  4— Death  of  President  Harrison,  one  month  after  inaugural  inn. 

April  6— John  Tyler  inaugurated  tenth  President. 

August  U — Close  of  the  Seminolo  war. 

Dorr's  rebellion  in  Rhode  Island. 

Morse's  telegraph  erected  between  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

March  3— Florida  the  fourteenth  state  admitted  into  the  Union. 

March  3— Iowa  temporarily  admitted  into  the  Union. 

March  4— James  K.  Polk  inaugurated  eleventh  President. 

October  10 — Naval  Academy,  founded  by  Francis  Buchanan,  opened  at 
Annapolis,  Md. 

December  29— Texas  the  fifteenth  state  admitted  into  the  Union. 

April  26— Mexican  War  began ;    Thornton's  party  of  Americans  cap- 
tured cast  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

May  3-9— Fort  Brown  bombarded  by  the  Mexicans  from  Matamoras. 

May  7— Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  marched  to  relieve  Fort  Brown. 

May  8— Battle  of  Palo  Alto.     Taylor  defeated  6000  Mexicans  under 
Arista. 

May  9— Battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma.    General  Taylor  captured  La 
Vega  from  the  Mexicans. 

May  13— Congress  declared  war  to  exist  by  act  of  hostility  on  part  of 
Mexico. 

May  18— Matamoras  captured  by  the  United  States  army  under  Taylor. 

June  25— Fremont  defeated  the  Mexicans  at  Sonoma,  Cal. 

July  4 — California  declared  independent  by  American  settlers  at  So- 
noma. 

July  7—  Monterey,  Cal.  .captured  by  Commodore  Sloat,  U.S.  X. 

July  7 — California  declared  a  part  of  the  United  States,  at  Monterey. 

Juls9— Yerba  Buena.  Cal.  (now  San  Francisco),  captured  by  Commo- 
dore Montgomery,  U.  S.  N. 

July  23— Commodore  Stockton  arrived  at  Monterey,  Cal. 

Augusts — Wilmot  Proviso  offered  in  Congress  prohibiting  slavery  iu 
acquired  territory. 

August  18— Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  occupied  by  United  States  troops  under 
Kearney. 

September  24— Monterey,  Mex.,  captured  by  Taylor. 

November  14 — Tampico,  Mex.,  occupied  by  Commodore  Connor,  U.  S.  N. 

December  25— Battle  of  Bracito,  N.  M.— United   States  troops  under 
Doniphan  victorious. 

December  27— El  Paso,  Mex.,  taken  by  Doniphan. 

December  28— Iowa  admitted  into  the  Union  with  present  boundaries, 
the  sixteenth  state. 

Januarys— Battleof  San  Gabriel  River,  Cal.— Americans  under  Kear- 
ney defeated  Californians. 

January — Yerba  Bueua  bad  name  changed  to  San  Francisco. 

February  23— liattle  of  Buena  Vista.— Last  battle  fought  by  General 
Taylor. — Mexicans,  under  Santa  Anna,  defeated. 

February  28— Battle  of  Sacramento,  Mex.— Americans  under  Doniphan 
victorious. 

March  27— Vera  Cruz  and  Fort  San  Juan  d'L  lloa  surrendered  to  the 
United  States  army  under  General  Scott. 

April  18— Battle  of  Cerro  Gordo  Pass.— Scott  defeated  the  Mexicans 
under  Santa  Anna. 

May  15— Puebla  occupied  by  the  Americans  without  a  battle. 

July  24— Mormons,  under  the  leadership  of  Brigham  Young,  arrived  at 
Salt  Lake  Valley,  Utah. 

August 20— Battleof  Contreras.— Mexicans  defeated. 

August  20— Battle  of  Cherubusco.— Mexicans  driven  back. 

Septembers— The  Americans,  commanded  by  Worth,  captured  Molino 
del  Rey. 

September  13— Fortress  of  Chapnltepec  captured  by  Americans. 

September  14-City  of  Mexico  entered  by  the  American  army  under 
Gen.  Winfield  Scott. 

October  9— Americans  under  Lane  defeated  Santa  Anna  at  Huamantla. 
January  19— Gold  discovered  at  Butter's  Mill,  on  a  branch  of  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  Cal. 
February  2— Treaty  of  peace  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 

signed  at  Guadafoupe  Hidalgo. 

February  20— Ex-President  John  Quincy  Adams  died. 
May  29— Wisconsin  the  seventeenth  state  admitted  into  the  Union. 
August  14TOregon  Territory  formed. 

Ex-President  Van  Bureu  first  candidate  of  the  Free  Soil  Party. 
March  3— Minnesota  Territory  formed. 

March  5— Gen.  Zachary  Taylor,  the  hero  of  the  Mexican  \\  ar,  inaugu- 
rated twelfth  President. 


July9-Death  of  President  Taylor. 

July  10— Millard  Fillmoro,  the  Vice-President,  inaugurated  thirteenth 

September  9  -Compromise  of  1850,  or  "Omnibus  Bill,"  which  repealed 

Missouri  Compromise  of  1820,  passed. 

September  9— California  the  eighteenth  state  admitted  into  the  Union. 
September  9—  Utah  Territory  formed. 

November  25— Texas  ceded  territory  to  the  General  Government. 
December  I3-New  Mexico  Territory  formed. 
March  2— Washington  Territory  formed. 
March  4— Franklin  Pierce  inaugurated  fourteenth  President. 
April  1*— Death  of  Vice-President  William  R.  King  at  C  ahawba,  Ala. 
December  30-Gadsden  Purchase  of  territory  from  Mexico. 
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1834    March  3  -Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  repealing  the  Omnibus  Compromise  of 

1850,  passed. 

May  31)— Kansas  Territory  formed. 
May  30— Nebraska  Territory  formed. 

1855    Kansas  border  and  internal  warfare.— Emigration  from  slave  and  free 
states. 

1857  March  4— James  Buchanan  inaugurated  fifteenth  President. 

March  6— Dred  Scott  Decision  regarding  slaves  in  free  states  delivered 

by  Chief  Justice  Taney. 
Eevolt  of  Mormons  in  Utah— Military  under  Albert  Sidney  Johnston, 

sent  by  the  United  States. 

1858  May  11— Minnesota,  the  nineteenth  state,  admitted  into  the  Union. 
August  16— First  message  sent  across  from  Europe  by  the  Atlantic  cable. 

1859  February  14— Oregon,  the  twentieth  state,  admitted  into  the  Union. 
October  16— John    Brown  invaded  Virginia  and  seized  United  States 

Arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

1860  December  20— South  Carolina  seceded. 

1861  January  9— U.  S.  S.  Star  of  the  West  fired  upon  while  approaching  Fort 

Sumter.  off  Charleston  Harbor. 

January  29—  Kansas  the  twenty-first  State  admitted  into  the  Union. 

February  8— ( loufederate  States  Government  organized  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  with  Jefferson  Davis  as  President,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  as 
Vice-President. 

February  28— Colorado  Territory  formed. 

March  2— Dakota  Territory  formed. 

March  2— Nevada  Territory  formed. 

March  4— Abraham  Lincoln  inaugurated  sixteenth  President. 

April  12— Fort  Sumter,  Charleston  Harbor,  S.  C.,  bombarded  from  Fort 
Moultrie  by  Confederates  under  Beauregard. 

April  18— United  States  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Va.,  destroyed  by 
Federals. 

April  20— Gosport  navy-yard.  Norfolk,  Va.,  burned. 

June  3— Battle  of  Philippi,  W.  Va.— Confederates  defeated. 

June  10-Battlo  of  Big  Bethel,  Va.— Federals  defeated. 

June  11— Battle  of  Romney,  Va.— Federal  victory. 

June  17— Battle  of  Boonville,  Mo.— Federal  victory. 

July  5— Battle  of  Carthage,  Mo.— Indecisive. 

July  11— Battle  of  Rich  Mountain,  W.  Va.— Federals  victorious. 

July  18— Battle  near  Centerville,  Va. 

July  20— Confederate  capital  changed  to  Richmond,  \  a. 

July  21— Battle  of  Ball  Run,  Va.— Federals  defeated. 

August  2— Battle  of  Dug  Spring.  Mo.— Federals  victorious. 

August  10— Battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  Mo.— Federal  defeat ;  the  Federal 
General  Lyon  killed. 

August  28-29— Battle  of  Hatteras  Inlet,  N.  C.— Federal  victory. 

September  17-20— Battle  of  Lexington,  Mo.— Confederates  under  Price 
defeated  Mulligan. 

October  21— Battle  of  Ball's  Bluff. 

November  1— General  Wintield  Scott  retired  and  McC'lellan  appointed 
general-in-chief  of  the  Federal  armies. 

November  7— Battle  of  Port  Royal  Entrance,  S.  C.— Federal  victory. 

November  7— Battle  of  Belmont,  Mo.— Grant  and  Polk.— Indecisive. 

November  8— Mason  and  Slidell.  Confederate  commissioners^,  taken  from 
the  English  steamer  Trent,  by  Captain  Wilkes  of  the  U.  S.  S.  San 
Jacinto. 

t862    January  19-20— Battle  of  Mill  Springs,  Ky.— Federals  under  Thomas  vic- 
torious. 

February  6— Fort  Henry,  Tenn.,  captured  by  Federal  fleet  under  Foote. 

February  8— Battle  of  Koanoke  Island,  N.  C.— Federals  under  Burnside 
victorious. 

February  16— Fort  Donelson.  Tenn.,  surrendered  to  Union  army  under 
Grant. 

March  6-8— Battle  of  Pea  Ridge.  Ark.— Curtis  victorious. 

March  8— The  Confederate  ram  Virginia  (Merrimael  destroyed  the  U.S.  S. 
Cumberland  und  Congress  at  Hampton  Roads,  Va. 

March  9— Battle  between  the  C.  S.  S.  Virginia  and  Union  ironclad  Moni- 
tor at  Hampton  Roads,  Va. 

March  14— Battle  of  New  Madrid,  Mo.— Federals  under  Pope  victorious. 

March  14  -Battle  of  New  Bern,  N.  C.— Confederates  victorious. 

Marcli  23  -Battle  near  Winchester,  Va.— Shields  victorious. 

April  6-7  —Battle  of  Shiloh,  Tenn.— Federals  underGrant  defeated  Beau- 
regard.— A.  S.  Johnston  killed. 

April  7— Island  No.  10,  with  6,000  men,  captured  by  Federals  under  Foote 
and  Pope. 

April  10-12— Battle  of  Fort  Pulaski,  Ga.— Federals  under  Gilmoro  vic- 
torious, 

April  24 — Farragut's  fleet  passed  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  La. 

April  25 — New  Orleans.  La.,  captured  by  Farragut's  fleet. 

May  1 — New  Orleans,  La.,  occupied  by  Federals  under  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler. 

May  5— Battle  of  Williamsburg,  Va.— McClollan  defeated. 

May  10 — Norfolk,  Va.,  captured  by  Federals  under  Wool. 

May  27— Hanover  Court-house,  \a.,  captured  by  Federals  under  Fitz 
John  Porter. 

May  27  — Beauregard  evacuated  Corinth,  Miss. 

May  31  and  June  1— Battles  of  Seven  Pines  and  Fair  Oaks,  Va.— McClcllan 
retreated. 

June  3— Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  appointed  to  chief  command  of  the  Confederate 
army  in  consequence  of  wounding  of  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnson. 

June  6— Federal  fleet  under  Davis  captured  Memphis,  Tenn. 

June  26  to  Julyl — Seven  days'  battles  in  Virginia. — McClollan  and  Lee. — 
Federals  under  McClellan  defeated  and  forced  to  retreat  to  the  James 
river. 

(Mechanicsville,  June  26;  Games'  Mill, 27;  Chickahominy.  28;  Savage's 
Station,  29;  White  Oak  Swamp,  29-30;  Glendale,  30;  Malvern  Hill, 

August  9 — Battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  Va. — Confederates  under  Jackson 
victorious. 

August— Sioux  war  in  Minnesota  began. 

August  26  to  September  1 — Pope's  battles,  between  Manassag  and  W7ash- 
ington,  D.  C.— Confederate  victories.— Kearney  and  Stevens  killed. 

August  30 — Battle  of  Richmond,  Ky.— Confederates  under  Kirby  Smith 
victorious. 

September  4-7 — Invasion  of  Maryland  byConfederate  army  underLee. — 
Crossed  the  Potomac  near  Point  of  Rocks. 

September  14— Battle  of  South  Mountain,  Md.— Federals  under  McC'lel- 
lan victorious. 

September  15— Harper's  Ferry,  with  12,000  men,  surrendered  to  the  Con- 
federate General  "  Stonewall "  Jackson  by  Miles. 


1862  September  17— Battle  of  Antietam,  Md.— McClellan  and  Lee.— Confed- 

erates retreated,  but  Federal  army  badly  crippled. 

September  17— Mumfordsville,  Ky.,  captured  by  Confederates. 

September  19-20— Battle  of  luka,  Miss,.— Federals  under  Rosecrans  vic- 
torious. 

October  3-4— Battle  of  Corinth,  Miss.— Federals  victorious. 

Octobers— Battle  of  Perryville,  Ky.— Unsuccessful  attack  by  Confeder- 
ates under  command  of  Bragg. 

December  13— Battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.— Confederates  under  Lee 
victorious. — Burnside  lost  12,000  men. 

December  14— Battle  of  Kinston.  N.  C. 

December  31  to  January  3— Battle  of  Stone  River  or  Murfreesboro',  Tenn. 
—Federals  victorious. 

1863  January  1— Emancipation  Proclamation  issued  by  President  Lincoln. 
January  11— Battle  of  Fort  Hindman  or  Arkansas  Post.— Federals  vic- 
torious. 

February  24 — Arizona  Territory  formed. 

February  25 — National  Bank  Act  goes  into  operation. 

March  3— Idaho  Territory  formed. 

April  7— Ft.  Sumter,  S.  C..  bombarded  by  U.  S.  squadron  under  Dupont; 
unsuccessful. 

May  1— Battle  of  Port  Bibson,  Miss.— Federals  under  McClernand  vic- 
torious. 

May  2-3— Battle  of  Chaneellorsville,  Va.— Confederates  under  Lee  vic- 
torious. 

May  3-4-  Second  battle  of  Fredoricksburg,  Va.— Confederates  victorious. 

May  12— Battle  of  Raymond,  Miss.— Federals  under  McPherson  victo- 
rious. 

May  17— Bat  tie  of  Big  Black  River,  Miss.— Federals  victorious. 

June — Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  invaded  by  Confederates  under  Lee. 

June  19— West  Virginia  the  twenty-second  state  admitted  into  the 
Union. 

July  1-3— Battle  of  Gettysburg,  Pa.— Meade  and  Lee.— Confederates 
under  Lee  retreated. — 50,000  men' lost. 

July  4— Battle  of  Helena,  Ark. 

July  4— Surrender  of  Vicksburg  to  Grant. 

July  8— Port  Hudson,  La.,  surrendered  to  Federals  under  Banks. 

July  13-16-Draft  riots  in  New  York  City. 

July  16— Jackson ,  M  iss.,  destroyed  by  Federals  under  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman. 

September  6— Fort  Wagner,  S.  C.,  captured  by  Federals. 

September  8— Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  occupied  by  Confederates  under 
Crittenden. 

September  10— Little  Rock,  Ark.,  occupied  by  Steele. 

September  19-20— Battle  of  Chickamauga,  Ga.— Confederates  under 
Bragg  victorious.— Federals  lost  16,001)  men. 

November  23-25— Battles  of  Chattanooga  and  Lookout  Mountain.— Fed- 
erals defeat  Confederates  under  Bragg. 

December  4— Battle  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.— Confederates  under  Long- 
street  raised  the  siege. 

1864  February  14— Sherman's  raid  from  Vicksburg. 
March  12— Banks'  Red  River  expedition. 

April  8— Battle  of  Mansfield  or  Sabine  Cross-roads.— Federals  under 

Banks  defeated. 

April  9— Battle  of  Pleasant  Hill,  La.— Banks  victorious. 
April  13— Battle  of  Fort  Pillow,  Tenn.— Captured  by  Confederates  under 

Forrest.— Federal  Negro  troops  massacred. 
May  5— Bermuda  Hundred  taken  and  intrenched  by  Federals  under 

May  5-7— Battles  of  the  Wilderness.  -Between  Grant  and  Lee.— Lee  fell 

back  to  the  South.— 30,000  men  lost. 
May  7— Sherman's  march  through  Georgia,  with  110,000  men,  began  from 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
May  10— Battle   of   Spotsylvania  Court-house,  Va.— Lee    retreated.— 

20,000  men  lost. 
May  13-15— Battle   of   Resaca,    Ga.— Sherman   defeated    Confederates 

under  Joseph  E.  Johnson. 

May  15— Battle  of  Newmarket,  Va.— Federals  under  Sigel  defeated. 
May  23-27— Battles  of  North  Anna,  Va.— Federals  victorious.— Leo  fell 

back. 

May  26— Montana  Territory  formed. 

May  25-28— Battle  of  Dallas,  Ga.— Federals  under  Sherman  victorious. 
June  1-3— Battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  Va.— Federals  under  Grant  repulsed 

June  16-18  — Battle  of  Petersburg,  Va.— Grant  repulsed  by  Confederates 

under  Lee.— 10,01*)  men  lost. 

June  18— Siege  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  by  Federal  army  under  Grant,  began. 
June  19— The  C.  S.  S.  Alabama,  Com.  Raphael  Semmes,  sunk  by  the  U.  S. 

S.  Kearsage  off  Cherbourg,  France. 
Juno  27— Battle  of  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Ga.— Federals  under  Sherman 

July  9— Battle  of    Monocacy,  Md.— Confederates  under  Jubal  A.  Early 

defeated  by  Wallace. 

July  22-28— Battles  at  Atlanta,  Ga.— Sherman  victorious. 
July  30-Battlo  of  Petersburg.— Explosion  of  the  "  Crater.  —Federal 

charge  repulsed. 
August  5  -Battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  Ala.— Federal  fleet  under  Farragut  vic- 

August  2r>-Battle  of  Ream's  Station,  Weldon  Railroad,  Va.— Federals 

under  Hancock  repulsed. 
August  31  and  September  1— Battle  of  Jonesboro',  Ga.— Federals  under 

Sherman  victorious. 

September  2— Atlanta,  Ga.,  captured  and  partly  destroyed  by  Sherman. 
September  19— Battle  of  Winchester,  Va.— Federals  under  Sheridan  vic- 

SeptembVr  22— Battle  of  Fisher's  Hill,  Va.— Federals  under  Sheridan 
victorious. 

October  31— Nevada  the  twenty-third  State  admitted  into  the  Union. 

November  30— Battle  of  Franklin,  Teun.— Federals  under  Schofield  vic- 
torious. 

December  15-16— Battle  of  Nashville,  Tenn.— Federals  under  Thomas 
victorious. 

December  22— Savannah1,  Ga.,  taken  by  Sherman  s  army. 

1865  January  15— Fort  Fisher,  N.  C.,  captured  by  Federal  fleet  and  army 

under  Porter  and  Terry. 

February  17— Columbia,  S.  C.,  surrendered  to  Federals  under  Sherman. 
February  18— Charleston,  S.  C.,  occupied  by  Federals. 
February  22— Wilmington,  N.  C.,  captured  by  Federals. 
March  4^-Lincoln  began  second  presidential  term. 
March  16— Battle  of  Averysboro',  N.  C. 
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March  19— Battle  of  Bentcmville,  N.  C. 

March  25— Battle  of  Fort  Steadman,  before  Petersburg,  Va. 

March  31 — Battle  of  Dinwiddie  Court-house,  Va. — Federals  under  Sheri- 
dan victorious, 

April  1 — Battle  of  Five  Fork?,  Va. — Federals  victorious. 

April  1-2— Battle  of  Petersburg,  Va.— Federals  under  Grant  carried 
outer  linos. 

April  2— Battle  of  Selma.  Ala. 

April  3 — Petersburg  and  Richmond  evacuated  by  Confederates  and  occu- 
pied by  Grant. 

April  9— Lee  surrendered  Confederate  army  to  Grant  at  Appomattox 
Court-house,  Va. 

April  12 — Mobile,  Ala.,  captured  by  Federals  under  Canby. 

April  14— President  Lincoln  assassinated  at  Ford's  Opera  House,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

April  15— Andrew  Johnson  inaugurated  seventeenth  President. 

December  18 — Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Uuited 
States  declared  in  force. 

Fenian  raids  into  Canada. 

Tennessee  reconstructed  by  act  of  Congress  of  July  24. 

August  20— Civil  War  declared  at  an  end. 

March  1 — Nebraska,  the  twenty-fourth  state,  admitted  into  the  Union. 

March  2— Reconstruction  Act  passed. 

March  2 — Tenure  of  Office  Act  passed. 

June  19— Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Mexico,  shot  at  Queretaro. 

June  20 — Alaska  purchased  of  Russia. 

February  21— Secretary  of  War  Stanton  removed  from  office  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

March  30— President  Johnson's  impeachment  began. 

May  26— Johnson  acquitted  by  lack  of  a  two-thirds  vote. 

June  22— Arkansas  reconstructed. 

June  25-Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana  and  North  Carolina 
reconstructed. 

July  25— Wyoming  Territory  formed. 

July  28— Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  proclaimed  in 
force. 

December  25— General  amnesty  proclaimed  by  President  Johnson. 

March  4— Ulysses  S.  Grant  inaugurated  eighteenth  President. 

May  10— Union  and  Central  Pacific  Railroad  completed. 

December  6 — Woman  Suffrage  inaugurated  in  Wyoming. 

January  27— Virginia  reconstructed. 

February  3— Mississippi  reconstructed. 

Fenian  raids  into  Canada  again  attempted. 

March  30— Texas  reconstructed. 

March  30 — Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  declared  effective. 

February  28— National  Park  set  apart  in  Yellowstone  Valley. 

May  1— Legal-Tender  Laws  declared  constitutional  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

October  9-11— Great  fire  at  Chicago,  111.  Destroyed  greater  portion  of 
south  and  north  sectionsof  the  city.— Estimated  loss,  $300,000,000. 

December  15. — Treaty  of  Washington,  providing  for  arbitration  on  the 
Alabama  Spoliation  claims,  <fec.,  agreed  upon  by  Joint  High  Com- 
mission. 

December  19 — Civil  Service  Reform  Commission,  established  by  act  of 
Congress  of  March  3,  promulgated  report. 

February  8 — United  States  National  Bureau  of  Education  established. 

September  14— Geneva  Award.— $15,500,01)0  awarded  to  the  United  States 
by  the  arbitrators  on  the  Alabama  claims,  etc. — Sessions  of  Commis- 
sion held  at  Geneva. 

October  21 — San  Juan  dispute  decided  in  favor  of  the  United  States  by 
the  cession  of  San  Juan  Island  to  the  United  States. 

November  9-10— Great  fire  at  Boston,  Mass.— Estimated  loss,  $100,000,000. 

November  29 — Modoc  Indian  war  in  California  began. 

February  24 — Credit  Mobilier  scandal  committee,  appointed  to  investi- 
gate f rands  in  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  reported. 

March  4 — Grant  began  se_cond  presidential  term. 

January  14 — Act  providing  for  specie  payments  on  January  1,  1879, 
approved  by  the  President. 

November  22 — Vice-President  Henry  Wilson  died  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Thomas  W.  Ferry  elected  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

May  10 — Centennial  Exhibition  opened  at  Philadelphia ;  closed  Novem- 
ber 10. 

August  1 — Colorado,  the  twenty-fifth  statej  admitted  into  the  Union. 

January  29—  Electoral  Commission  to  decide  presidential  election  dis- 
pute provided  for  by  act  of  Congress. 

March  2— Hayes  and  Wheeler  declared  elected,  by  Congress. 

March  5 — Rutherford  B.  Hayes  inaugurated  nineteenth  President. 

June  22— President  Hayes'  civil  service  order  issued. 

July  22-24— Railroad  riots  at  Pittsburgh,  Albany,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  &c. 

February  28— Silver  dollar  made  legal  tender  by  Congress  over  Presi- 
dent's veto. 

December  17 — Gold  sells  at  par  in  Wall  street. 

January  1— Resumption  of  specie  payments.— Act  of  Congress  of  Janu- 
ary 14,  1875., 

By  tenth  census,  population  of  United  States  was  over  50,000,000. 

March  4 — James  A.  Garfield  inaugurated  twentieth  President. 

July  2— President  Garfield  shot  by  Guiteau,  a  political  fanatic,  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

September  19 — Death  of  President  Garfield  at  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

September  19— Chester  A.  Arthur  inaugurated  twenty-first  President,  at 
New  York  City. 

October  10— Centennial  Celebration  at  Yorktown. 

January  25 — Guiteau,  the  assassin  of  President  Garfield,  found  guilty. 
Hung  June  30. 

May  24— Brooklyn  Bridge  opened. 

September  8 — Northern  Pacific  Railroad  open  for  traffic. 

October  1— Two  Cent  Letter  Postage  goes  into  effect  throughout  the 
United  States. 

December  H — Washington  Monument,  Washington,  D.  C.,  completed. 

February  21— Dedication  of  Washington  Monument. 

March  4— Grover  Cleveland  inaugurated  twenty-second  President. 

June  19— Bartholdi  Statue  of  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World  arrived 
in  New  York. 

July  23— Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  dies  at  Mount  McGregor,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
buried  at  Riverside  Park,  N.  Y.,  Augusts. 

October  29— Gen.  Geo.  B.  McClellan  died. 

November  25 — Vice-President  Thos.  A.  Hendricks  died. 

December  8-^Wm.  H.  Vanderbilt  died. 

December  17 — Presidential  Succession  Bill  passed  by  the  Senate. 


IS*    February  9— Gen.  Winfield  S.  Hancock  died. 

February  12— Horatio  Seymour  died. 

May  1 — Great  Labor  agitations  throughout  the  United  States. 

May  4— Anarchists  explode  a  dynamite  bomb,  killing  and  wounding 
many  policemen  and  rioters,  at  Haymarket  Square.  ( 'hirago. 

June  21—  The  Great  Anarchist  Trial  commenced  at  Chicago,  111.,  and 
ended  August-  20.  Verdict  of  murder  in  the  first  decree  in  the  ease  of 
seven  of  defendants,  and  one  fifteen  years  in  prison. 

August  4— Samuel  J.  Tilden  died. 

October  28— Dedication  of  the  Bartholdi  Statue.  New  York  harbor. 

November  18— Death  of  Ex-President  Chester  A.  Arthur. 

December  26 — Death  of  Gen  John  A.  Logan. 

1887  January  14—  The  Inter-State  Commerce  bill  passe?  the  Senate  and  be- 

comes a  law  by  President's  signature  on  February  4. 

March  8 — Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecherdied. 

June  4 — Wm.  A.  Wheeler,  ex-Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  died. 

Governor  Oglesby,  of  Illinois,  commutes  the  sentence  of  Samuel  Fielden 
and  Michael  Schwab,  the  Chicago  Anarchists,  to  imprisonment  for 
life.— November  10.  Louis  Lingg  commits  suicide.— November  10.  Aug- 
ust Spies,  A.  R.  Parsons,  Adolph  Fischer  and  George  Engel  executed.— 
November  11, 

1888  April  18— Ex-Senator  Roscoe  Conkling  died. 

August  5— Philip  H.  Sheridan,  General  of  United  States  army,  died. 
October  1— The  President  signed  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Bill. 
November  6 — Benjamin  Harrison  was  elected  twenty-third  President  of 
United  States 

1889  February  22 — The  President  signs  bill  admitting  North  Dakota,  South 

Dakota,  Montana  and  Washington  into  the  Union  as  states. 

March  8— John  Ericsson,  the  noted  engineer,  and  builder  of  the  "  Moni- 
tor," died,  aged  88  years. 

March  22— Death  of  Justice  Stanley  Matthews,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

March  27 — The  proclamation  opening  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  was 
issued  by  the  President,  to  take  effect  April  22,  at  noon. 

May  31 — Terrible  flood  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  caused  by  bursting  of  a  res- 
ervoir. 

1890  February  15— Secretary  Windom  abrogated  the  contract  between   the 

United  States  Government  and  the  New  York  City  Immigration  Com- 
mittee, thereby  essentially  modifying  the  laws  controlling  foreign 
immigration. 

February  17— A  British  Columbian  colonial  court  decided  that  the 
United  States  government  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  seal  fisheries 
of  Behring  Sea. 

February  19— Congress  passes  a  bill  authorizing  the  holding  of  the 
World  s  Columbian  Exposition. 

April  2 — The  Australian  ballot  system  first  introduced  into  this  country 
by  the  States  of  Rhode  Island,  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin. 

April  30— The  erection  of  the  Washington  Memorial  Arch  in  New  York 
City  begun 

May  2— Great  industrial  strikes  Inaugurated  in  Chicago  and  other  large 
cities,  involving  100,000  workmen. 

May  28— Monument  to  the  great  Confederate  general,  R.  E.  Lee,  un- 
Teiled  in  Richmond,  Va. 

June  2 — Work  begun  on  the  census  of  1890. 

June  16— Great  geological  upheaval  in  California,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  which  one  of  the  peaks  of  Mount  Shasta,  Cal.,  disappeared. 

June  21— The  President  appoints  the  World's  Fair  Commissioners,  and 
Chicago  having  been  selected  as  the  city,  some  point  on  the  Lake 
front  was  designated  as  the  site. 

July  10 — The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Wyoming  into  the  Union  as  a 
state  signed  by  the  President,  and  Wyoming  became  a  state. 

August  6— First  execution  of  a  criminal  by  electricity  takes  place  in  the 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  State  prison. 

August  12 — Complications  between  this  country  and  San  Salvador,  aris- 
ing from  seizure  of  American  consulate  in  that  country,  amicably  ad- 
justed by  reparation  from  the  government  of  San  Salvador. 

August  23 — The  body  of  ('apt.  John  Ericsson,  the  noted  inventor  and 
builder  of  the  first  "  Monitor,"  sent  to  Sweden  on  the  U.  S.  S.  "  Balti- 
more." 

September  1— General  celebration  of  labor  day  throughout  the  Union. 

September  9 — The  directors  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  chose 
Jackson  Park  on  the  lake  front,  Chicago,  as  the  site  of  the  Exposition. 

September  11 — The  first  signs  of  Indian  war  began  to  manifest  them- 
selves in  the  Messiah  craze  among  the  Sioux  Indians  near  Pine  Ridge 
Agency,  Dak. 

November  4 — Elections  in  thirty-nine  states  of  the  Union  showed  large 
Democratic  gains. 

November  12 — Bank  failures  began  the  financial  panic  that  lasted  from 
1890  to  1894. 

November  20— Hostilities  began  with  the  Sioux  Indians  near  Pine  Ridge 
Agency,  Dak. 

December  4 — King  Kalakaua,  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  a  visit  to  the 
United  States,  landed  at  San  Francisco. 

December  6— Negotiations  began  for  the  purchase  of  the  Cherokee  strip,. 
Indian  Territory,  the  amount  of  land  being  6,500,000  acres,  and  the 
first  price  mentioned  $10,000,000. 

Dec.  15 — Sitting  Bull,  the  noted  Sioux  chief,  killed  in  a  battle  between 

insurgent  Indians  and  the  Indian  police. 

December  21 — The  President  issues  his  official  invitation  to  the  nations 
of  the  earth  to  participate  in  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

1891  January    17 — George    Bancroft,  the  distinguished   historian,  died    at 

Washington,  aged  91,  and  is  paid  national  honors. 

January  19— The  Indian  war  (with  the  Sioux)  officially  declared,  by 
General  Miles,  ended. 

January  20— Kalakaua,  king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  died  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

January  26— Reciprocity  treaty  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
ratified  by  Spain. 

February  3 — Canadian  Parliament  dissolved,  on  account  of  its  attitude 
on  the  question  of  reciprocity  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Dominion. 

February  13— The  noted  Federal  Admiral,  David  D.  Porter,  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  buried  at  Arlington,  Va. 

February  14— Gen.  William  T.  Sherman  died  in  New  York  City. 

March  3— The  President,  on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  mint  in  Philadelphia,  under  Washington's 
administration,  signs  a  bill  for  the  erection  of  a  new  mint  in  that  city. 

March  4— The  copyright  law  passed  among  the  last  acts  of  the  Con- 
gress, which  on  that  day  expired  by  limitation  of  its  term. 
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1S91    March  6— The  enlistment  of  Indians  for  the  rogular  army,  to  tlio  number 

of  2,000,  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

March  9— The  acceptance  by  Franco  of  the  President's  invitation   to 
participate  in  the  World's  Fair,  formally  announced. 
arch  U— Eleven  Italians,  charged  with  the  murder  of  Chief-of-Polio 
Hennessey,  and  suspected  of  being  members  of  the  un famous  Sicilia 


'he  Chilean  steamer  Itata,  having  on  board  munitions  of  war, 
it  San  Francisco  for  violation  of  neutrality  and  navigation  laws, 
'lie  Itata  puts  to  sea,  carrying  with  her  the  United  States 


Ma 

Mafla°~-eiV"iynchecrin1Novf"OrTeana  by  a  mob  of  citizens.    Serious 

diplomatic  complications  with  Italy  resulted. 
April  10— A  party  of  engineers  were  sent  out  to  select  a  route  through 

Central  America  for  railway  connection  between  North  and  South 

America. 
May  6-The 

seized  at  Sa 
May?— The  Itata  pu 

marshal  in  charge. 
MayS— The  U.  S.  S.  Charleston  started  in  pursuit  of  the  Itata. 
Juno  2— A  monument  at  Galena,  111.,  to  General  Grant,  and  one  at  St. 

Mary's,  Md.,  to  Leonard  Calvert,  Maryland's  first  governor,  unveiled. 
Juno  4— The  steamer  Itata  [May  6]  surrendered  to  the  American  squad- 
ron at  Iquiqui,  Chile. 
June  15— The  President,  in  concurrence  with  the  British  government, 

issued  a  proclamation  closing  Behring's  sea. 
July  8— The  Chilean  steamer  Itata  [May  6]  sentenced  to  pay  a  nne  of 

$500  for  violation  of  navigation  laws. 
July  21— A  statue  to  Stonewall  Jackson,  the  great  Confederate  general, 

raised  and  unveiled  at  Lexington,  Va. 
August   1— The    World's    Fair  commission,  on  their  European  tour, 

reached  Berlin,  Germany. 

August  12— James  Eussell  Lowell  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 
September  3— Monuments  dedicated  to  Illinois  troops  erected  on  the 

battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

September  7— The  United  States  formally  enters  into  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  new  Chilean  government. 
September  21— The    United   States,  with   France  and  Great  Britain, 

entered  into  a  compact  to  protect  foreigners  in  China. 
October  1— The  Loland  Stanford  University  at  Palo  Alto,  Col.,  opened 

for  reception  of  students. 
October  7-The  equestrian  statue  to  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  in  Lincoln  Park, 

Chicago,  unveiled. 
October  17— The  United  States  government  involved  in  complications 

with  Chile,  on  account  of  the  Killing  and  wounding  of  a  number  of 

men  belonging  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Baltimore. 
November  1— The  financial  situation   rendered  more  critical   by  the 

failure  of  the  Maverick  National  Bank  of  Boston,  with  liabilities  ex- 
ceeding $8,00(1,000. 
November  5— The  Itata  [May  6]  case  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the 

United  States  courts. 
November  29— The    price    of    the    Cherokee  strip,  Indian   Territory, 

which  the  government  desired  to  open  to  settlement,  was  fixed  at 

$8,700,000,  the  number  of  acres  transferred  being  6,500,000. 
December  30— Reciprocity  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  the 

States  of  San  Salvador  and  Guatemala  negotiated.    Indian  troubles 

again  imminent  by  reason  of  the  Messiah  craze  among  the  Sioux 
December  31— A  reciprocity  treaty  between  Costa  Rica  and  the  United 

States  negotiated.    The  territory  of  the  United  States  is  invaded  by 

a  band  of  Mexican  insurgentsunder  the  leadership  of  Garza. 
1892    January  7— Secretary  Elaine  notified  various  foreign  countries  that  the 

retaliatory  clauses  of  the  tariff  bill  go  into  effect. 
January  22— The  President  issued  ultimatum  to  the  Chilean  govern- 

January  26 — Minister  Egan  announced  the  formal  acceptance  by  Chile 

of  the  President's  ultimatum. 
January  27— The  President  announced  that  full  reparation  had  been 

made  by  Chile  for  all  affronts  offered  the  United  States  government. 
February  3 — The  postal   convention  between  the  United  States  and 

Great  Britain,   relative  to  conveyance  of  parcels  between  the  two 

countries,  signed. 
February  5— President  Harrison  proclaimed  reciprocity  treaty  between 

the  United  States  and  the  British  West  Indies. 
February  6— Negotiations  for  establishment  of  free  trade  between  the 

United  States  and  Canada  begun  at  Washington,  D.  C.    France.  Italy 

and  Sweden  were  chosen  as  arbitrators  between  the  United  States 

and  Great  Britain  in  the  Behring  pea  dispute. 
February  15 — The  Canadian  free  trade  commission  adjourned  without 

having  accomplished  anything  toward  its  object. 


„ 'V  tariff — - 

congressional  quorum  to  be  constitutional.    The  agreement  for  the 

Behring  sea  arbitration  signed. 
March  11— Exchange  of  money  orders  through  the  mails  between  the 

United  States  and  Austria  agreed  upon. 

March  13— The  President  announces  the  existence  of  reciprocity  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Nicaragua. 
March  U  -The   President   proclaimed   higher   duties   against    Hayti, 

Columbia  and  Venezuela  as  resulting  from  the  reciprocity  treaties. 
March  28— England  refused  to  renew  the  modus  Vivendi  in  the  Behring 

sea  arbitration 
March  27— An  agreement  as  to  the  modus  Vivendi  in  the  Behring  sea 

arbitration  reached. 
April  13 — The  United  States  government  agrees  to  pay  $2D,000  indemnity 

for  the  Italians  massacred  by  a  mob  in  New  Orleans  in  1891. 
April  15 — The  surplus  Indian  lands  in  North  and  South  Dakota  thrown 

open  for  settlement  at  high  noon. 
April  27 — The  corner-stone  of  the  Grant  monument  laid  in  New  York 

May  1— Reciprocity  treaty  with  Honduras  announced  by  the  President. 

MayS— The  Chinese  exclusion  act,  better  known  as  the  Geary  law, 
became  law  through  the  President's  signature. 

May  7-The  result  of  the  Behring  sea  arbitration  ratified  by  the  United 
States  government. 

May  20— Reciprocity  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Guatemala 
proclaimed.  The  117th  anniversary  of  the  promulgation  of  the  first 
declaration  of  Independence  (that  of  Mecklenburgh  Court-house, 
N.  C.)  celebrated  with  great  eclat  in  North  Carolina. 

Juno  1— The  "highwater  mark"  monument  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
erected  on  the  field  of  battle  and  dedicated. 

June  4— James  G.  Elaine  resigns  as  Secretary  of  Siatc. 


1S92  Juno  21— Democratic  National  Convention  met  at  Chicago,  and  oa  the 
23d  nominated  Cleveland  and  Stevenson  for  President  and  Vice- 
president. 

Juno  29— John  W.  Foster  of  Indiana,  appointed  secretary  of  State  by 
the  President,  vice  James  G.  Elaine  resigned. 

July  6— The  Great  Homestead  (Pa.)  riots  began  and  more  than  twenty 
men— rioters  and  Pinkerton  detectives— were  killed.  Riots  among 
western  miners,  particularly  in  Idaho,  among  the  Conr  d  Alene  mines. 

July  19— A  final  settlement  of  the  Chilean  troubles  made. 

August  20— The  President  issued  a  proclamation  establishing  retalia- 
tory duties  on  all  Canadian  bound  freight  passing  through  the  Boole 
Ste.  Marie  Canal. 

September  1— Cholera  cases  reached  America  and  the  President  estab- 
lished a  national  quarantine  of  20  days  for  ships  from  infected  ports. 

Sept.  9— Cholera  breaks  out  in  New  York,  and  Sandy  Hook  and  Fire 
Island  are  designated  as  quarantine  stations  by  the  general  govern- 
ment and  the  statoof  New  York  respectively. 

September  12— Proclamation  issued  closing  ports  of  the  United  States 
against  immigrants  from  cholera  districts. 

September  13— Two  regiments  state  troops  and  a  battalion  of  naval 
reserves  sent  to  Fire  Island  to  enforce  quarantine. 

October  8— The  Columbus  celebration  began  in  New  York  City. 

October  13— The  Columbus  celebration  ends  with  a  banquet  at  the- 
Lennox  Lyceum. 

October  21— Columbus  day— four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  landing 
of  the  discoverer  in  America — generally  celebrated. 

October  25— The  wife  of  the  President,  Mrs.  Lavinia  Scott  Harrison, 

November  1— A  convention  entered  into  between  the  United  States  and 
Groat  Britain  relative  to  Belling  intoxicating  liquors  and  firearms  to- 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

November  8— General  election ;  Grover  Cleveland  elected  the  24th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  with  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois,  for 
Vice-president. 
1893    Jan.  11— Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  died  at  Washington,  D.  (,.,  aged  75. 

Jan.  16— Ex-President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  suddenly  stricken  with 

paralysis  of  the  heart,  and  died  the  next  day. 

Jan.  16— Queen  Liliuokalaui,  of  Hawaii,  was  dethroned  by  revolution- 
Jan.  23— A  bill  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  national  quarantine- 
passed  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
Jan.  27— Hon.  James  G.  Elaine,  Ex-Secretary  of  State,  died  at  his  homo 

in  Washington. 

Feb.  1— Mr.  Stevens,  United  States  Minister  to  Hawaii,  raised  the  United 
States  flag  at  Honolulu,  landed  the  United  States  marines  and  estab- 
lished a  protectorate. 
Feb.  8— The  United  States  Senate  confirmed  the  Russian  extradition 

March  4— Grover  Cleveland  was  inaugurated  twenty-fourth  President 

of  the  United  States. 
March  9— The  Hawaiian  annexation  treaty  was  returned  to  the  state- 

Department  by  the  Senate,  at  President  Cleveland's  request. 
April  4— Carter  H.  Harrison  elected  World's  Fair  Mayor  of  Chicago. 
April  13— The  American   protectorate  in  Hawaii    ended.    The  United 

States  forces,  which  had  been  landed  there,  were  withdrawn,  by  order 

of  Commissioner  Blount. 


in  honor  of  the  Columbus  quadro-centenary. 
April  28— There  was  a  street  parade  of  the  forces  of  the  visiting  naval 

vessels  in  New  York. 
May  1— President  Cleveland  formally  opened  the  World  s  Columbian 

Exposition  at  Chicago. 
May  11— The  New  York  Central  Railroad's  engine  999.  on  its  run  to  the 

World's  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago,  raised  the  speed  record  to 

112'^  miles  per  hour. 
May  15— The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided  the  Geary 

Chinese  Exclusion  Act  to  be  constitutional. 
May  18— Princess  Eulalia,  representative  of  the  Spanish  Government, 

was  received  with  honors  in  New  York. 

May  31— The  body  of  Jefferson  Davis,  Ex-President  of  the  Confederate- 
States  of  America,  was  reinterred  at  Richmond,  Va. 
June  5— A  financial  panic  in  Chicago  began. 

June  9 — The  Ford  Opera  House,  in  Washington,  D.  (-.,  in  which  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  assassinated,  used  by  the  Pension  Record  Division  of 

the  WTar  Office,  collapsed  during  business  hours :  21  clerks  were  killed 

and  many  wounded. 
June  26— Governor  John  P.  Altgeld,  of  Illinois,  released  the  Haymarket 

anarchists  from  prison. 
June  29-The  Clearing  House  banks  of  New  York  prevented  a  general 

money  panic  by  the  issue  of  $6,0<iO,000  in  clearing  house  certificates. 
June  30— President  Cleveland  called  an  extra  session  of  Congress,  to 

convene  August  7,  to  consider  the  financial  crisis. 
July  1— The  South  Carolina  liquor  dispensary  law,  under  which  the 

State  assumed  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  liquors,  took  effect. 
July  2— Lieut.   Peary's  exploring    expedition  left  New  York  for  the 

Arctic  regions. 
July  10— The  cold  storage  warehouse  at  the  grounds  of  the  \\  orld  s  1  air 

was  destroyed  by  fire ;  many  people  killed  and  injured. 
August  3— Currency  was   bought   and  sold  at  a  premium  in  New  York 

August  7— The  extra  session  of  Congress,  convened  by  the  President, 

August  10— The  first  Chinaman  was  deported  from  San  Francisco  under 

the  (ieary  Act  for  non-registration. 
August  15— The  Bering  Sea  Court  of  Arbitration  (Great  Britain  and  the 

United  States),  demed-the  right  of  the  United  States  to  a  closed  sea. 
August  21— The  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  was 

visited  by  a  destructive  storm  ;  many  lives  lost. 
August  28— The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  voted 

to  repeal  the  silver  purchasing  clause  of  the  Sherman  act,  rejecting  all 

free  coinage  amendments. 
August  28— Great  damage  was  done  by  a  cyclone  in  the  cities  of  Savannah 

and  Charleston  and  on  the  southern  coast ;  l.OUO  lives  lost. 
September  11— The  Parliament  of  Religions,  in  connection  with   the- 

World's  Fair,  began  its  sessions  at  Chicago. 
September  16— The  Cherokee  Strip,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  was  opened 

for  public  settlement. 
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September  18—  The  anniversary  of  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the 

National  Capitol  buiding  was  celebrated  at  Washington. 
September  20  —  The  bill  to  repeal  the  Federal  Elections  law  was  reported 

in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
October  2—  A  cyclone  raged  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  Louisiana  ;  about  2,000 

persons  were  killed  and  great  damage  was  done  to  property. 
October  9  —  Chicago  day  was    celebrated   at   the  World's  Fair;   over 

700,000  persons  attended. 
October  19—  The  Trenton,  X.  J-.  battle  monument,  in  commemoration  of 

the  battle  fought  there  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  was  unveiled. 
October  28—  Mayor  Carter  H.  Harrison,  of  Chicago,  was  assassinated. 
October  30  —  The  United  States  Senate  passed  the  Silver  Repeal  bill. 
October  30—  The  World's  Fair  was  officially  declared  closed. 
November  21  —  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  declared  the  five  great 

lakes  to  be  high  seas. 
November  25  —  A  statue  of  Capt.  Nathan  Hale,  the  American  patriot 

hanged  as  a  spy  by  the  British  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  was 

unveiled  in  New  York  City  by  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 
Jan.  9-^-Great  fire    at  world's  fair  grounds  destroyed   some   of   the 

principal  buildings. 
Jan.    12  —  New  Mexico  again  (third  time)   applied  for   admission   to 

the  Union. 

Jan.  30  —  Bell's  telephone  monopoly  expired  by  cessation  of  patents. 
Jan.  20—  Announcement  made  that  under  protection  of    the  Unite,! 

States  Hawaii  will  erect  a  republican  government. 
Jan.  28—  The  California  Midwinter  fair  began. 
Jan.  30  —  Admiral  Benham  fired  on    Brazilian  rebel    warship  in    the 

harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  for  interfering  with  American  shipping. 
Feb.  12  —  The  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln  made   (for  first  time)  a 

public  holiday,  and  generally  observed. 
March  1—  The  Bland  silver  seigniorage  bill  passed  by  the  National 

House  of  Representatives. 

March  2—  Gen.  .Tubal  A.  Early,  the  noted  confederate  leader,  died. 
March  IB  —  The  Bland  silver  seigniorage  bill  passed  by    the  United 

States  senate. 


1S94 


March 'J5  The  chief  ''threat  industrial  army."  headed  by  "General" 
Coxey.  starts  from  Massillon,  Ohio,  on  its  march  to  the  nationa! 
capital. 

March  26— The  President  vetoed  the  Bland  silver  seigniorage  hill. 

April  11— Great  industrial  lockout  inaugurated  in  the  principal 
cities.  In  Chicago  alone  about  100,0)10  men  were  affected. 

April  13—  Terrific  storms  race  alone  the  Atlantic  coast. 

April  14 — Senator  Zebulou  B.  Vance,  the  noted  war  governor  of 
North  Carolina,  died. 

April  23 — Proclamation  issued  by  the  District  commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  ordering  the  various  "commonweal  armies" 
to  keep  away  from  Washington. 

May  8 — The  United  Btatesffoveroine&t  takes  steps  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther spread  of  the  so-called  "  commonweal' 'demonstrations,  and  Cox- 
ey in  Washington.  Randall  in  Indiana,  and  Kelley  in  Iowa  are  simulta- 
neously put  under  restraint. 

May  17 — Terrific  storms  rage  over  the  Central  and  Northwestern  states 
and  the  Great  Lake  regions,  and  many  vessels  are  lost,  a  dozen  going 
down  off  the  Chicago  Harbor. 

May  24— Suit  is  brought  by  the  French  exhibitors  at  the  world's  fair 
against  the  government  for  damage  to  exhibits  by  fire. 

June  6— Spain  is  made  to  disgorge  customs  illegally  collected  at 
Havana. 

June  16 — American  Flag  day  is  generally  observed  for  the  first  time. 

June  29 — The  great  railway  strike  which  tied  up  the  entire  railway  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  began  at  Chicago.  The  strike  lasted  about 
two  weeks  and  cost  over  $10,UUU,(JUI.  During  its  progress  martial  law 
was  declared  in  several  places,  notably  in  Chicago,  and  both  regular 
United  States  troops  and  national  guards  were  employed  to  prevent 
violence  and  to  enforce  the  running  of  mail  trains. 

July  4— The  Welman  expedition  sets  out  for  the  North  Pole. 

August  10— The  United  States  formally  acknowledges  the  republic  of 
Hawaii. 

August  14— The  Wilson  tariff  bill,  after  a  period  of  debate  and  amend- 
ment extending  over  several  months,  is  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
becomes  law  by  failure  of  the  President  to  sign  or  veto  within  legal 
limit. 


A  LIST  OF  THE 

PRINCIPAL  SIGNS  AND  ABBREVIATIONS  IN  COMMON  USE 

By  Authors  Writing  on  such  Subjects  as  Require  a  Peculiar  Technical  Terminology, 

and  Typographical  Semiology. 


I.    ASTRONOMICAL. 

1.      GREATER  PLANETS,  (fee. 

0  The  Sun  ;  Sun's  Longitude.  *,  9  or  *,  The  Earth. 

•  New  Moon.  Mars. 

J  First  Quarter;  Moon's  Longitude.  li  Jupitor. 

O,  or  ®  Full  Moon.  1  Saturn. 

f  Last  Quarter.  W,  or  §  Uranus. 

Mercury.  V ,  or  it:  Neptune. 

«  Venus.  ^  Comet. 

*,<»•*  Fixed  Star. 

The  sign  0  is  derived  from  a  buckler  with  its  umbo ;  5  is  the  caducous  of 
Mercury,  or  his  head  and  winged  cap:  s,  u  looking-glass,  appropriately 
refers  to  the  vanity  of  Venus ;  0  ,  the  earth  and  its  equator ;  ®  indicates  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe ;  the  sign  $  indicates  the  globe  and  cross  of  sover- 
eigns, a  symbol  of  dominion ;  L%  the  symbol  of  Marsj  is  derived  from  the  head, 
helmet,  and  nodding  plume  of  a  warrior,  or  a  shield  and  spear;  V,  a  repre- 
sentation of  an  eagle,  with  expanded  wings,  or  the  initial  letter  of  the  Greek 
name  of  Jupitor,  with  a  line  through  it  as  a  mark  of  abbreviation  ;  %  a  sickle, 
the  emblem  of  the  god  of  time ;  IJI,  the  initial  letter  of  Htrschel,  the  discoverer 
of  Uranus  (by  whose  name  the  planet  was  formerly  known),  with  a  planet 
suspended  from  the  crossbar;  <!>  ,  the  sign  derived  from  that  for  the  sun  [0], 
together  with  a  part  of  that  for  Mars  [  J] ;  9> ,  a  trident,  tho  emblem  of  Nep- 
tune, the  god  of  the  sea. 

2.      MINOR  PLANETS. 

These  planets  were  formerly  designated  by  tho  four  signs  hero  given?, 
or  S  Ceres;  s,  or  t  Pallas;  0  or  If  Juno;  »,  or  ^  Vesta,  but  latterly  they 
are  all  commonly  designated  by  numbers  indicating  the  order  of  their  dis- 


SIGNS  AND  ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  ASTRONOMICAL  CALCULATIONS 
AND  FORMULAE. 


lation  in  which  tho  star  or  planet  is  situated. 


3.     ZODIACAL  SIGNS. 


1.  T  Aries,  the  Ram. 

2.  8  Taurus,  the  Bull. 

8.  n,  o  Gemini,  the  Twin*. 

4.  S2  Cancer,  the  Crab. 

5.  fi  Leo,  the  Lion. 

6.  ^Z  Virgo,  the  Virgin, 


7.  ^=  Librat  the  Balance. 

8.  m  Scorpio,  the  Scorpion. 

9.  I    Sagittarius,  the  Archer. 

10.  >3  Capricornus,  the  Goat. 

11.  or  Aquarius,  the  Waterman 

12.  •  X  Pisces,  the  Fishes. 


These  twelve  signs  are  divided  into  four  groups  of  three  each — represent- 
ing the  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  seasons. 


_^"~The  sign  T  is  derived  from  the  horns  of  a  ram ;  s,  the  head  and  horns 
of  a'bull ;  n,  the  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux  ;  o,  the  claws  of  a  crab; 


arrow  and  a  small  portion  of  tho  bow,  which  is  to  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of 
the  character;  \3,  a  character  combining  tho  letters  of  the  Greek  word 
trago8=a  goat  ;'*-£",  waves  of  water;  H,  two  fishes  tied  together. 

4.      ASPECTS  AND  NODES, 


Mean  distance. 
R.    Right  ascension. 
Celestial  latitude. 

Diameter. 
Declination. 
Distance. 

East. 

Eccentricity. 

,  or  t>     Hours ;  as  5h.,  or  5h. 
Inclination  to  the  ecliptic. 
I ,  or  «    Mean  longitude  in  orbit. 
Longitude. 
.    Mass. 

,,  or  m    Minutes  of  time ;  as  5m.,  5m 
or  n    Mean  daily  motion. 
orN.    North. 


N.  P.  D.    North  polar  distance. 

v,  ft,  or  L.     Longitude  of  ascending 

node. 

•n  or  w    Longitude  of  perihelion, 
q.    Perihelion  distance, 
p,  or  R.    Radius,  or  radius  vector. 
— ,  or  S.    South. 
s,  or  s.    Seconds  of  time ;  as,  16s..  or 

16=. 

T.    Periodic  time. 
W.    West. 

<t>    Angle  of  eccentricity;  also,  geo- 
graphical latitude. 
°    Degrees. 
'    Minutes  of  arc. 
"  Seconds  of  arc. 


II.     BOTANICAL. 


These  signs  are  used  to  designate  the  peculiarities  of  different  species 
and  varieties  of  plants,  and  are  usually  written  without  any  accompanying' 
verbal  description.  Tho  signs  are  borrowed  mainly  from  astronomy  and 
chemistry,  and  are  often  confounded  by  the  inexperienced  reader  with  one 
or  tho  other  of  these  two  sciences. 

O  =     Cotyledons    accumbent,    and 

radicle  lateral. 
0 11      Cotyledons     incumbent,    and 

radicle  dorsal. 
O^>    Cotyledons  conduplicate,  and 

radicle  dorsal. 
O  II  11     Cotyledons  folded  twice,  and 

radicle  dorsal. 

O  II  II  II      Cotyledons     folded     three 
times,  and  radicle  dorsal. 
co,  or  00    Indefinite  number;  applied 
to    stamens,   more    than 
twenty. 
0    Wanting;  showing  tho  absence  ot 

a  part. 
0    Feet. 

Inches.  "  Lines.  [With  some 
writers  the  .signs  for  feet,  inches^ 
and  lines  are  ',  ",  "'.] 
!  indicates  certainty.  Appended  to 
the  name  of  an  author,  it  indi- 
cates that  he  has  examined  an 
authentic  specimen ;  appended 
to  the  name  of  a  locality,  that 
the  writer  has  seen  or  collected 
specimens  from  that  locality. 
t  or  ?  Doubt  or  uncertainty. 


®T  O,  O,  or  (T)     Annual. 
3,  00,  )  ,  or  ©     Biennial. 
n     Perennial. 
A     Evergreen. 

0  Monocarpous  plant;  flowors  but 

once. 

*>    An  undershrub. 

5    A  shrub. 

5    A  large  shrub. 

§    A  tree. 

®   A  monocarpous  perennial. 

J,  orS     A  stammate  or  male  flower. 

?    Pistillate,  fertile,  or  female. 

S    Perfect  or  hermaphrodite. 

1  5  Unisexual  ;male  and  female  flow- 

ers separate. 

i — 9  Monoecious  ;  male  and  female 
flowers  on  the  same  plant. 

i  :?  Dioecious;  male  and  female 
flowors  on  separate  plants. 

f  *-  ?  Polygamous;  having  hermaph- 
rodite and  unisexual  flowers 
on  the  same  or  different 
plants. 

l~*  A  climbing  plant. 

)     Turning  to  tho  loft. 

(    Turning  to  tin-  right. 


III.     CHEMICAL. 

One  equivalent  of  oxygon  ;— when  written  above  an  elemental  symbol  the 
number  of  repetitions  indicates  the  number  of  equivalents  of  oxygen 


6  Conjunction  ;— tho  bodies  having  tho  samo  longitude,  or  right  ascension.  entering  into  a  composition  ;  as,  S=£ 

*  Sextile;— a  difference  of  HO*  or  i  of  tho  circle  in  longitude,  or  right  ascon-  ,, 

sion.  One  atom  or  equivalent  of  sulphur ;  thus,  Fe=bisulpniue  of  iron. 

~~  ,  or  ©  Quintile;    a  difference  of  72'  or  J  of  the  circle  in  longitude,  or  right  A  dash  drawn  across  a  symbol  iiaving  either  of  the  foregoing  sigi 


— 

ascension. 
Ascending  Node. 
Descending  Node. 
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*- signifies  a  single  unit  of  affinity;  in  organic  chemistry,  an  acid,  when 
written  above  the  initial  letter  of  filename:  of  the  acid;  as,  S=sulphuric 
acid ;  sometimes  used  as  a  sign  of  subtraction. 
The  following  table  gives  the  elemental  symbols  and  atomic  weights: 


NAME. 


Hydrogen 

Fluorine  „ 

Chlorine 

Bromine 

Iodine 

Oxygen - 

Sulphur.. 

Selenium ... 

Tellurium 

Nitrogen   ._ 

Phosphorus 

Arsenic  ._ 

Antimony   (Stibium) 

Bismuth 

•Carbon  _.  

Silicon 

Titanium 

Zirconium   

Cerium  

Thorium  

Boron   

Aluminum   

Scandium 

Yttrium 

Lanthanum  

Ytterbium 

Vanadium 

Columbian! 

Didymium  

Tantalum 

Germanium 

Tin  (Stannum) 

Lead  (Plumbum)  ... 


Sym- 
bol. 


H 
F 
Cl 
Br 

O 

S 
Se 
Te 
N 
P 
As 
Sb 
Bi 
C 
Si 
Ti 
Zr 
Ce 
Th 
B 
Al 
Sc 
Y 
La 
Yb 
V 
Cb 
Di 
Ta 
Ge 
Sn 
Pb 


At. 

Mass. 


1 

19.06 

35.37 

79.78 

128.54 

15.96 

31.98 

78.87 

125.00 

14.01 

30.98 

74.90 

119.60 

207.30 

11.97 

28.00 

48.00 

90.40 

141.20 

232.40 

10.95 

27.04 

44.04 


138.50 

172.60 

51.20 

93.70 

142.10 

182.00 

73.32 

117.80 

206.40 


NAME. 


Chromium 

Molybdium 

Tungsten  (Wolfram) 
Mercury    (Hydrargy- 
rum)   

Beryllium 

Magnesium 

Calcium 

Strontium 

Barium 

Erbium 

Lithium 

Sodium  (Natrium)... 
Potassium  (Kalium) 

Rubidium  

Caesium    

Uranium 

Osmium 

Iridium   

Platinum 

Rhodium 

Iron  (Ferrum) 

Nickel 

Cobalt 

Manganese 

Gallium.. 

Indium 

Thallium 

Copper  (Cuprum)... 
Silver  (Argentum)... 

Gold  (Aurum) 

Zinc 


Cadmium . 


Sym- 
bol. 


Cr 
Mo 
W 


Sr 
Ba 
E 
Li 

Na 
K 

Rb 
Cs 
U 
Os 
Ir 
Pt 
Ro 
Fe 
Ni 
Co 

Mn 

Ga 
In 
Tl 
Cu 


Au 
Zn 
Cd 


At. 
Mass. 


52.45 
95.9 
183.60 

199.80 

9.08 

23.94 

39.91 

87.30 

136.90 

166.00 

7.01 

23.00 

39.03 

85.20 

132.70 

239.80 

191.00 

192.50 

194.30 

104.10 

55.88 

58.56 

58.74 

54,80 

69.90 

113.40 

203.70 

63.40 

107.66 

198.70 

64.90 

111.70 


X    Multiplied  by;  :>X4=20. 

Multiplication  is  sometimes  indicated  by  placing  a  dot  between  the  fac- 
tors:  2.3.  5=30. 
•*•    The  sign  of  division  ;  division  is  also  indicated  by  the  sign  : ;  as  a>  •*•  y, 

x:y.    It  is  also  indicated  when  two  numbers  have  a  straight  line  drawn 

between  them,  as  f  ;  or  an  oblique  line,  as  % .    Yet  another  sign  is  the 

character  j. ;  thus  8  j.  4=2. 
—    Is  equal  to ;  equals. 

>    Is  more  than  ;  as,  x  >  y;  that  is,  x  is  greater  than  ij. 
<    Is  less  than  ;  as.  x  <  y ;  that  is,  x  is  less  than  y< 

The  above  signs  reversed  have  a  contrary  meaning  and  express  the  fact 
that  numbers  may  be  equal  or  greater  or  less  than  the  number  at  the  apex  of 
the  angle, 
•c-    Is  equivalent  to ;  applied  to  magnitudes  or  quantities  which  are  equal  in 

area  or  volume,  but  are  not  of  the  same  form. 
*    Of  the  form  of ;  as  19  Up.  (2  X  9  +  1) ;  that  is,  the  odd  number  19  is  of  the 

form  2x9  +  1. 

=t;    Is  divisible  by ;  as,  x  cj=;  y  •'  that  is  » is  an  exact  factor  of  x. 
•^    The  difference  between  ;  used  to  designate   the  difference  between  two 

quantities  without  indicating  which  is  the  greater. 
The  same  as  ~~ 


co 
0 


IV.     MATHEMATICAL. 


1.   XUMERATIOX. 


I 
V 

T 

o" 
n 

A 


Varies  as ;  as,  x  a  y :  that  is,  x  varies  as  y. 

Geometrical  proportion ;  as,  *•  x  \  y  : :  a  :  b,  that  is,  the  geometrical  pro- 
portion of  those  quantities. 

Is  to ;  the  ratio  of. 

As;  equals. 

Minus;  also  used  to  express  the  arithmetical  ratio  of  numbers. 

Equals. 

Indefinitely  great ;  greater  than  any  finite  or  assignable  quantity. 

Indefinitely  small ;  less  than  any  assignable  quantity. 
1  or  l_    The  continued  product  of  numbers  from  one  upward;    as  5  !=5X4 

X3X2X1. 
.'.    Therefore. 
V    Since  or  because. 
.  .  .    And  so  on. 

~    Is  the  same  as ;  as  2  X  4=6  +  2. 
^.    Angle;  frequently  written  >  or  ^. 

The  angle  between  two  lines  is  also  indicated  by  placing oneof  the  letters 
denoting  the  inclosing  lines  over  the  other. 
l_     Right  angle. 
_1_     The  perpendicular ;  as  EF  1  MN=EF  drawn  perpendicularly  to  MS. 

Parallel ;  parallel  to. 

Is  equiangular  to 

Is  equilateral  to. 

Circle;  circumference;  360'. 

Arc  of  a  circle. 

-    Triangle. 
Arabic.       Greek.         Roman.  D    Square. 

T  D    Rectangle. 

i S ~    IT  V,orV~    Root,  indicating,  when  used  without  a  figure  placed  above  it,  the 

[j;  square  root.    When  any  other  than  the  square  root  is  meant  a  figure 

•? X T,-        TTTr  (called  the  index)  expressing  the  degree  of  the  required  root,  is  placed 

above  the  sign ;  as,  #  a,  #  a. 

- yV  This  sign  is  a  modification  of  the  letter  r,  which  was  used  as  an  abbrevi- 

5 £•--     ~    yfj  ation  of  the  Latin  word  radix.    Sometimes  a  root  is  denoted  by  index  in 

' ^ VTTT  ....try  fractional  form  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  quantity  and  above  it,  the  de- 

? 2 TV        VTTII  nominator  of  the  index  expressing  the  degree  of  the  root;  as,  a!},  a:t,  »i- 

* * i-   '  m                                                                 Vinculum,  or  (  )  Parentheses,  [  ]1  These  signs  denote  that  the  quanti- 
ty  -       x'l  Brackets    nr\      I     Krarps             *    ties  to  which  they  are  applied  are 

19 '    XlV  Brackets,  or  }      ^ ,  Braces,          J     to  be  taken  together. 

"YITT        YTTV  /i<>rP    Function ;  other  letters  or  signs  are  frequently  used  to  indicate 

J? y, YIY  , .  YmV  functions.    Some  are  used  without  the  parentheses. 

5 XlV.orXlIII.  d    Differential. 

K- e — vvi  *    Variation. 

\, *. Y\7iT  i    Finite  difference. 

'/. 5 ~    YVTTT  ^,-  YTTY  D    Differential  coefficient. 

---£ ' 411'  °£^-ffff  •    Fluxion ;  differential ;  written  above  the  quantity,  as,  z. 

*•-•                    ...AlA.  or -\\1111.  .    [An  old-fashioned  long  s  (the  initial  of  the  word  sttmmo).]    Integral. 

«._ YYY  J     It  is  repeated  to  indicate  that  the  operation  of  integration  is  to  be  per- 

YT         YYYY  formed  twice,  or  three  or  more  times,  as,  //,    /"//,  etc.    For  a  number  of 

..AX,,  o)  AAAA.  times  greater  than  throe,  an  index  is  written  at  the  right  hand  above;  as, 

"t if\  fmxyzm;  that  is,  the  roth  integral,  or  the  result  of  m  integrations  of  ryzm. 

IVY  lx  Indicates  that  the  integral  is  to  be  taken  between  the  value  y  of  the 

"  T  YYY  „   YYP  Jv     variable  and  its  value  x.     fx  denotes  that  the  integral  ends  at  the  value 

Yr  ™.'T  YYYY  *  of  the  variable,  and  fy  that  it  begins  at  the  value  y. 

JJJ — -p    '  g    Sum;  algebraic  sum;  when  used  to  indicate  the  summation  of  finite  dif- 

~fS.-                       ~  r'r  ferences,  it  has  a  sense  similar  to  that  of  the  symbol  /. 

-( .;.;,  II    The  continued  product  of  all  terms  such  as  [*hose  indicated]. 

" T— rrrr  1    [The  Greek  letter  pi.]    The  number  3.14159265+ ;  the  ratio  of  the  circum- 

""  T>      •  f  T  ferenco  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter,  of  a  semicircle  to  its  radius,  and  of 

•-* f>f>        1\r  t"e  area  of  a  circle  to  the  square  of  its  radius. 

' 'Ttt'r  J-'lV.'rr'  e,or«    The  number  2.7182818+;  the  base  of  the  Naperian  system  of  loga- 

* Ln\,.or  iJ^'v,  rithms  ;  also  the  eccentricity  of  a  conic  section. 

'  M    The  modulus  of  a  system  of  logarithms :  especially  of  the  common  sys- 
tern  of  logarithms.    In  this  system  it  is  equal  to  0.4312944819+. 

.  ?  T)hee±ef ofgravity' 

1    I  /!' i   !U  y  i  iFBgrtStffc. 

1,000,000  .__ __.  •  Miniifne  of  nrp 

i  rtftii  (VIA Vwv*  miDuiCn  <>I  drC. 

1,000,000,000....  :::MDCCCXCV.  "       Sec,)nds  of  arc. 

In  the  Roman  notation,  a  character  at  the  right  hand  of  a  largCT  numeral 

is  added  to  that  of  such  numeral;  as.  VI=V+I=6.  I,  X.  and  sometimes  C,  are  Spi-mids' 

also  placed  at  the  left  hand  of  larger  numerals,  and  when  so  situated  their  *       Readius'ot  a  circ]c  in  (ipRrces  of  arc. 
value  is  subtracted  from  that  of  such  numerals  ;  as,  IV ,  that  is,  V  —  I  =  4.  .    _.:„„,„,  ,,f  ™ 

After  the  sign  13  foi  D,  when  the  character  a  was  repeated,  each  repetition  |.,   |  "conds  <  f  urc 

had  the  effect  to  multiply  D  by  ten  ;  as,  100,  5,000 ;   IOOO,  .W,000;  and  the  ^..   .^^  Used  to  mark  quantities  of  the  same  kind  which  are  to  be  dis- 

like.    In  writing  numbers  twice  as  great  as  these,  (/ was  placed  as  many  «    '    jjjijjjghed 
times  before  the  stroke  I,  as  the  0  was  written  after  it.  When  the  number  of  accents  would  be  greater  than  three,  the  corre- 

„  spending  Roman  numerals  are  used  instead  of  them. 

^.  CALCULATION.  ,  ^  3>  &c     Exponents  placed  above  and  at  the  right  hand  of  quantities  tg  J 
+    Plus,  the  sign  of  addition ;  used  also  to  indicate  that  figures  are  only  indicate  that  they  are  raised  to  powers  whose  degree  is  indicated  by  tH 

-    Minu^thrslg^ofsubtVaction;  used  also  to  indicate  that  figures  have  sin^sile^f ;  cos.,  tan.,  cot.,  sec.,  cosec,  versin.,  and  covers.,  denote  respect-   , 
been  left  off  from  the  end  of  a  number,  and  that  the  last  figure  has  been  ively  cosine,  tangent,  cotangent,  secant,  cosecant,  versed  sine,    and 

increased  by  one.  ,    coversed  sine  of  an  arc. 

±,orT     Plus  or  minus;  indicating  that  cither  of  the  signs  +  or  —  may  smb.    The  hyperbolic  sine. 

properly  be  used.  cosh.    The  hyperbolic  cosine. 
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V.    MEDICAL. 

aa      (Or.  ava.)     Of  each. 

Act= add. 

Ad.  lib  =  at  pleasure. 

-•l(ig«or=several,  some. 

B.  d=Bis  in  rft>=twice  a  day. 

Chart.=chartula=a  small  paper. 

Coch— spoonful. 

Coch  umplum  or  magnum  =  tablespoonful. 

Coch  i)iedium=dessert  spoonful. 

Coch  nmu'mwTn=teaspoonful. 

Cochleatim=by  the  spoonful. 


Haus.=a  draught. 
Log.  =  &  bottle. 
M.=mix. 

\.  S.=a  sufficient  quantity. 
!.  V.  or  Q.  P.=as  much  as  you  please. 

'     (L.  Recipe.)     Take.     Said  to  have  been  originally  the  same  as  V,  the 
symbol  of  Jupiter,  placed  at  the  top  of  a  formula  to  invoke  the  king  of 
the  gods,  that  the  compound  might  act  favorably. 
(L.  tiigna.)    Write ;  used  in  a  prescription  to  indicate  directions  to  be 

put  on  the  label  of  the  package. 
C    (L.  CongiuB.)    Gallon.  I    Drachm.    fZ   Fluid  drachm. 

O,  orO    (L.  Octarius.)    Pint.  «l  or  "11    Minim. 

5    Ounce,    fj    Fluid  ounce.  gtt=drops;  guttari'ni  =  drop  by  drop. 


S. 


out  the  dot ;  •  f  '     is  equal  to  J~£     The  stems  of  the  notes  may  be  turned 

|  31 — [C  either  up  or  down ;  their  position  in 

this  respect  not  affecting  their  value. 

;  it  is  twice  the 


The  breve  is  sometimes  used ;  it  is  twice  t 
lenKtli  of  the  semibreve.    Two  other  characte 


£ong. 


Large. 


tho  long, two  breves  in  length,  and  the  —  *,-,--» 

to  four  broves,  are  now  obsolete.    When  a  group 
of  tailed  notes  come  together,  they  are  generally 

connected  by  the  tails  or  strokes. 


When  a  stroke  or  strokes  are 
placed  over  a  note,  or  written 
across  the  stem  of  it,  it  indi- 
cates that  it  is  to  be  divided 
into  quavers,  semiquavers, 
demi-semiquavers,etc.,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  ot  the  strokes. 


These  oblique  strokes,  when  written  after  a 
group  of  notes,  indicate  that  that  group  is  to  be 
repeated  —  the  marks  corresponding  with  the 
number  of  groups  to  be  repeated. 


VI.    MISCELLANEOUS. 

A,  dt,  <$r>.    And. 

&c.    (Et  ccetera) ;  and  so  forth. 
Response. 
Versicle. 
Used  to  divide  eacli  verse  of  a  psalm  into  two  parts,  and  show 

where  the  response  begins.  - 

i  or  +  A  sign  of  the  cross  used  by  tne  pope,  and  by  Roman  Cath- 
olic bishops  and  archbishops,  immediately  before  the  sub- 
scription of  their  names.  In  service  books,  used  in  those 
places  in  the  prayers  and  benediction  where  the  sign  of  the 
cross  is  to  be  made. 

«&     Broad  Arrow ;  a  British  government  mark. 
X  or  -f    A  character   made    by   persons  unable  to    write,  his 

when  they  are  required  to  sign  their  names.  The  name  John  X  Doe 
of  tho  party  is  added  by  some  one  who  can  write ;  as,         mark. 
a  S    Male ;— used  in  zoology. 
S     Female ; — used  in  zoology. 
<    Derived  from ;— used  in  giving  etymologies. 
>    Whence  is  derived ; — used  in  giving  etymologies. 
-f-    And ; — used  in  giving  etymologies. 

*    Assumed  or  supposed,  but  not  found  or  verified  ;  used  in  giving  etymolo- 
gies, 
•f     Died; — used  in  genealogies,  (fee. 

VII.     MONETARY  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


/ 


« 


$   Dollar. 
if    Cent. 

Shilling. 

Pound. 

Pound  (in  weight). 

At,  or  to. 

Per. 

Per  cent. 

Account. 

Bill  of  Lading. 

Care  of. 

Letter  of  Credit. 


a  vessel  is  too  old  for  the  character  A  (four  to  fifteen  years),  it  is  regis- 

tered A  in  red. 
M  The  rating  of  a  vessel  of  the  third  class,  fit  to  convey  perishable  goods  on 

short  voyages  only. 
K    The  rating  of  a  vessel  fit  for  carrying  on  a  voyage  of  any  length  such  goods 

only  as  are  not  liable  to  sea  damage. 
I    The  rating  of  a  vessel  fit  for  carrying  goods  of  the  same  sort  on  shorter 

voyages  only. 
M  C    Indicate  that  the  boiler  and  machinery  of  a  steam  vessel  are  in  good 

order  and  safe  working  condition. 
XX    Ale  or  other  liquor  of  double  strength. 
XXX    Ale  or  other  liquor  of  triple  strength. 

VIII.     MUSICAL. 

Staff  ;  the  five  lines  with  the  four  spaces  between  them. 
When  these  are  not  sufficient,  other  lines  called  leger  linos,  are 
added  above  or  below. 

__  I  Bar;—  the  lino  drawn  perpendicularly  across  the 

—  staff  to  separate  the  notes  into  measures. 
~~      Double  Bar  ;—  marking  the  greater  divisions  of  a 
Double  Bars.      piece. 

Close  ;—  tho  end  of  a  composition  ;—  often  written    -J-f 


Bar. 


-(2- 


Notes;  called,  respectively,  semibreve, 
minim,    crochet,  quaver,  semiquaver,   and 
Miff         demi-semiquaver  (or  whole,  half,  quarter-, 
-i  -  U  —  V  —  y  —     eighth-,    sixteenth-,  etc.)  ;   each  successive 
'  —  O~~     nBure    indicates    a    tone   of   one-half   the 

length  of  that  of  the  figure  immediately 


j  figure  immediately 
preceding  it. 
A  dot  after  a  note  adds  to  it  one-half  of  the  length  of  the  same  note  with- 


The  tie,  wave,  or  slur,  with  its  accompanying  figure,     3   ,    ^  ,    ^   ,  is  a 

mark  written  over  groups  of  notes  to  indicate  that  the  group,  of  which  tho 
notes  are  all  equal,  is  to  be  performed  in  the  time  of  a  number  of  notes  (of 
the  same  denomination)  one  less  than  the  figure  used  under  the  tie,  thus 

•i  are  to  be  performed  in  the  same      0  m 
time  as  ir  written,  respectively,      I 


Rests  are  characters  indicating  a  pause  in  the  per- 

-i      g-     formance,  the  length  of  the  pause  being  indicated  by  the 

1 — — *  X'*13«j~     form  of  the  character.    The  rests  here  shown  exhibit  ia 
'  ~  ~~     their  order  the  marks  used  for  notes,  ranging  from  whole 

notes  to  demi-semiquavers. 

A  rest  of  a  whole  measure  is  expressed  by  a  whole  note  rest  placed 
upon  the  fourth  line,  the  figure  1  being  written  above;  if  more  than  one 
measure  is  to  be  included  in  the  pause  the  figure  written  above  is  changed 

1  4  25 

to  the  corresponding  number ;  _,  sometimes  a  vertical 

or   oblique   stroke   drawn    -^ -         -     1  J  through    the   third 

line  is  used  for  the  same  pur-   I     I      ^^  I  pose. 


G  clef ;— written  on  tho  second  line,  indicating  that  every  note  upon 
that  line  is  to  be  sounded  as  (j  of  the  natural  scale. 


Clefc 


F  clef; — written  on  the  fourth  line,  indicating  that  every  note  upon 
that  line  is  to  be  sounded  as  F  of  the  natural  scale. 


^^{^  C  clef; — indicating  that  every  note  upon  the  line  or  space  on 

— —    which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  sounded  as  C  of  the  natural  scale. 

Clef. 

-R—          Flat ;— used  to  indicate  that  the  note  before  which  it  is  placed  is  to 
~&~    be  sounded  lower  by  a  half  tone  than  the  natural  note.    When  placed 
on  a  line  or  space,  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece,  it  signifies  that  every 
note  on  such  line  or  space  is  similarly  affected,  or  reduced  a  half  tone. 

— t>b~          Double  flat ; — used  to  further  flatten  a  note  already  flattened. 

Ibrt^.          Combination  of  flat  and  natural  j — used  after  a  double  flat  to  indi- 
-23—    cate  that  the  double  flat  has  ceased  its  functions. 

^ap?          Sharp ; — used  to  indicate  that  the  note  before  which  it  is  placed  is 
Tff—     to  be  sounded  higher  by  a  half  tone  than  tho  natural  note. 

-  X  -  Double  sharp  ;— used  to  further  raise  a  note,  already  sharped. 

"liar"?     Combination  of  natural  and  single  sharp,  used   after  a  double  sharp 

-  E*fc  to  indicate  that  tho  double  sharp  has  lost  its  force. 

— £}--     Natural ; — used  to  counteract  the  effect  of  a  previous  £  or  b- 

• — *\  i      Repeat ;— placed  at  the  end  of  a  passage  to  denote  that  it  is 

"H  or  nUil  ^°  '3e  pl.ayec^  or  sung.    Sometimes  the  dots  are  placed  also  at 
— T|       "      I  the  beginning  of  the  passage, 

7T      .  jtr      Characters  marking  common  time,  the  first  indicating  two  half 
ti*       344  notes,  the  latter  four  quarter  notes  in  a  bar.    The  latter  sometimes 
marks  alia  breve,  or  faster  time. 

»/»     Used  to  mark  the  point  to  which  reference  is  made,  or  from  which  the 
v«  repetition  of  a  passage  is  to  begin. 

For  appoggratura  and  acciaccatura,  see  Dictionary. 

CO  Turn ;— indicates  that  the  note  over  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  repeated 
and  played  as  a  triplet.  It  is  sometimes  written  in  combination  with  a 
flat  or  sharp  or  natural  sign.  When  it  is  inverted  or  made  to  Stand  ver- 
tically it  indicates  that  the  repeated  notes  are  to  be  played  in  inverse 
order. 
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Signs  and  Abbreviations. 


When  the  note  above  i?  flatted,  the  character  i.s 
written  7  ;  when  the  note  below  is  sharped,  it 

is   written  $.    It  may  also  be  written  with  the  — L 

natural    sign    in    place    of    either  of    these,  -E — 

when  the  corresponding  note  should  have  that  -f 
sign  placed  before  it. 


W. 


Inverted  turn,  consisting  of  the  same  notes  as  the 
turn,  performed  in  reverse  order ;  as, 


tr 


Trill  or  shake;— indicating  that  the  note  to  which  it  belongs  is  to  bo 
rapidly  alternated  with  the  note  above.    A  waving  line  (^-^^^-)  is 
sometime  written  after  it,  to  show  how  far  the  shake  is  to  be  extended. 
<«,or^^~    Vibration  ;— indicating  the  rapid  repetition  of  an  emphasis 
upon  the  same  note. 

*    Arpeggio ;— used  in  piano  music,  to  denote  that  the  notes  before  which  it 
.^.  is  written  are  to  be  struck  in  quick  succession  upward. 

— •    Pause,  or  hold ;— indicating  that  the  note  or  rest  over  or  under  which  it 

is  placed  is  to  be  prolonged. 

-<    Crescendo ;— indicating  that  the  volume  of  sound  is  to  be  gradually  in- 
creased. 
>•     Decrescendo;  diminuendo;— indicating  that  the  volume  of  sound  is  to 

be  gradually  diminished. 
•O     Swell;— indicating  a  gradual  Increase,  or  crescendo,  followed  by  a 

gradual  decrease,  or  decrescendo. 
>  •<.    indicates  a  gradual  decrease  followed  by  a  gradual  increase  of 

sound. 

fz.,sf.,rf.,  rfz.  >    Sforzando.  or  Forzando ;— indicating  that  the  note  or 

chord,  over  or  under  which  it  is  placed,  is  to  be  struck 

with  force  and  an  emphasis  which  are  immediately 

diminished. 

'    Staccato ;— placed  over  or  under  a  note,  to  indicate  that  it  is  to  be  struck 

with  force. 
•    Indicates  that  the  note  is  to  be  performed  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 

staccato,  but  not  so  emphatically. 

*,  or  e,     In  music  for  the  piano ;  direct  the  use  of  the  pedals. 
* ,    A  mark  directing  a  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  the  pedals. 
"   Forte ;  a  loud  sound. 

Fortissimo ;  a  sound  louder  than  forte. 

Indicates  the  loudest  sound  the  voice  or  instrument  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. 

fp   Forte,  piano.    Sameas/z. 
m     Mezzo ;  a  sound  of  medium  loudness. 
mf  Mezzo  forte ;  a  moderately  loud  sound. 
p      Piano ;  a  soft  or  low  sound, 
pp    Pianissimo ;  a  sound  softer  than  piano, 
ppp    A  very  low  or  soft,  sound,  softer  than  pianissimo. 

IX.    TYPOGRAPHICAL. 


,  Comma. 

;  Semicolon. 

:  Colon. 

.  Period. 

—  Dash. 

1  Interrogation, 

!  Exclamation. 

( )  Parentheses. 

[  1  Brackets. 
Apostrophe. 

-  Hyphen. 


1.      MARKS  OF  PUNCTUATION. 

Acute  Accent.  * 

Grave  Accent. 

*     Broad  or  Circumflex  Accent. 
•^  or  ,_,    Circumflex  or  Tilde. 

Long  Accent,  or  Macron.        * 
«     Short,  or  Breve.  t 

Diaeresis,  i 

i  (g)    Cedilla.  § 

A     Caret, 
"    Quotation  marks. 

\  Brace. 


2.    PROOF  READERS'  MARKS. 


1  *    Omission. 
.  .    Omission ;  also 
Leaders. 

—  Omission. 

Asterisk. 

Dagger,  or  Obelisk, 

Double  Dagger. 

Section. 

Parallels. 

Paragraph. 
£~    Index. 
*,  ***  or    Asterism. 


The  mark  of  expunction  is  a  form  of  the  letter  D  the  initial  of  the  Latin 

word  Delete.    [See  SPECIMEN.] 
Turn  a  letter.    [See  SPECIMEN.] 
A  space  between  words.     [See  SPECIMEN.] 
*"""  or  O    Less  space,  or  close  up. 
L  or   J      Transpose  to  the  left  or  to  the  right. 

o    Indent;  usually  accompanied  by  a  figure  to  indicate  the  number  of  ems 

to  be  indented. 

1    Raise  a  letter,  word,  etc.,  that  is  sunk  below  the  proper  line. 
,_,    Lower  a  letter,  word,  etc.,  raised  above  the  proper  line. 


1     Shows  that  the  end  of  a  line  (or  lines)  projects  laterally  beyond  the  other 

lines  of  the  paragraph. 

J^    Directs  that  a  space  or  quad  be  shoved  down  out  of  sight. 
X  or  +    Directs  a  broken  or  imperfect  type  to  be  removed  and  a  wholi-  mir- 

substituted. 

[      Bring  a  word  or  words  toward  the  mark ;  also  make  a  new  paragraph. 
r~~^  or  ///    Straighten  (a  crooked  line  or  lines). 
'~s    Use  diphthong,  ligature,  or  single  character. 
^[     Make  a  new  paragraph. 

—  Drawn  under  a  word  =  put  in  Italic ;  also,  change  according  to  the  mark 

in  the  margin,  as  from  Italic  to  Roman,  or  from  Roman  to  Italic. 
=    Put  in  small  capitals. 

—  Put  in  capitals. 

....  Restore  words  which  have  been  crossed  out;  stet  being  written  in  the- 

margin. 

wf*    Wrong  font;— used  when  a  character  is  of  wrong  size  or  style. 
tr.     Transpose. 
I,  c.    Lower  case. 
*.  caps.,  or  sm.  c.    Small  capitals. 
Qu.,  Qy*,  or  1    Query ;  Is  this  right? 
out,  s.  c.    Words  are  wanting,  see  copy, 

SPECIMEN  OF  PROOF  READY  FOR  CORRECTION*  BY  PRINTER. 


3  A£frA[N  Iftaj  fi-EASANT  district  of  merry  England  which  is  watered 
/  /by  the  river  Don,  there  extended  in  antient  tiaif\_  a  large  forest 
'  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  beautiful  hills  and  valleys  which 
lie  between  Sheffield  and  the  pleasant  mwn  of  Ooncaster.  The 
remains  of  this  extensive  wood  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  nojfle 
seats  uf  Wentworth.  ol  Warncliffe  Park,  and  around  Roiherhamj 
Here  haunted  of  yore  the  fabulous  Dragon  of  Wantley  ;  here 
were  fought  many  of  the  most  desperate  battles  during  the  /vil 
Wars  of  the  Roses:  and  here  also  flourished  in  ancient  time* 
those  bands  of  gallant  outlaws,  whose  deeds  have  been  rendei 
so  popular  in  English  song.  Such  being  our  chief  scene,  the  d; 
[Jof  our  alory  refers  io  a  period  towards  (he  end  of  the  reign 
Richard  I.,  when  his  return  from  his  long  captivity  had  become 
an  event  rather  wished  than  hoped  for  by  his  despairing  subject*, 
who  were  in  the  mean  time  subjected  to  every  species  of  suh..i 
ilinate  oppression.  j^The  nobles.^xorbitani  during  the  reign  ol 


2 


Stephen,  and  whom  the  prud< 
iyhdnid  into  some  degree  of 
resumed  their  ancient  license 


.  m     resumed  their  ancient  I 

C/    hrj    feeble  interference  of  i 
Sy  7j  castle-*/  increasing  the  i 


.tie-,/  inc 

iumf  them  to  a  state 
in  their  power,  to  plac< 
njgl^enable  him  tc 
which  appeared  to  be  i 


'of  Henj^he  ^econil  had  scarce 
jection  to  the  jftown,  had  now  J 
it  extent :  desi&ismg  the  1 

ley  fort/Tying  their 
their  dependants/  reducing  all 
ge.  and  striving  by  every  means 
•ach  at  the  head  of  such  forces 
figure  in  the  national  convulsion* 


Y 


Me 

/4        they  were  railed,  who  by'the  law  and  spirit 
**  /L         i  u         i  \/ 1  id  if*! 
-fejC^^r-JKS. 


Ipr  gentry,  orKranklinsTas 
English  ^Onsii 


/'H-i"""--  '1"nn'5  r"  •""•«»"y?'«»ri<"''-  "• ««  •••  ""»• 

j £iU     jjeneraj^lhe  case/they   placed  themselves  under  the  protection  t  f 

II       of  any  of  the   iftlty   km«s   in   their  vicinity,  accepted  of^5lu]al,        **t*t/l/    / 
*  offices  in  his^iousehold,  or  bound  themselv.es.  by   mutualireaties     jfc  / 

of  alliance^fitd  protection,  to  support  him  in  his  enterprises,  they  .     ._     / 

might  in/feed  purchase  temporary  repose  ;  but  it.  must  bo  mittijW        xt-CC-*- 
iacri^e  ol  that  independence  which  Was  so  dear  to  every  KnS*"  X  /"^  / 
isjnimom.  and  at  the  certain  hazard  of  being  involved  as  a  panv    &J    /   '     J 
(\  whatever  rash  expedition  the  anihttion  of  their  protector  might       J         «-^*/ 
lead  him  to  undertake,    /i  the  other  hand,  such  ami  so  multiplied        U 
„/ were  the  means  of  vexation  and  oppression   possessed   by  Hie       ' 

"•/great  Batons,  that  they  never  wanted  the  prete/r,  and  seldom; lie 

'  .  »        ±j-          *• 

I  will,  io  harass  and  pursue,  even  to  the  very  edge  ofQest ruction" 

.iny  of  their  less  powerful  neighbors,  who  attempted  to  sep/rnftT 
themselves  from  their  authority,  and  to  trust  -(or  their  protection. 


during  the  dangers  of  the  tic 
and  ID  the  laws  of  the  land. 


inofleusive  co 
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BRIEF  BIOGRAPHIES  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 


FULL  NAME. 

BIETH. 

PARENTAGE. 

Paternal 
Ancestry. 

Time. 

Place. 

Father. 

Mother. 

2 
3 

5 
« 
7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22-4 
23 

February  22,  17S2. 
October  19,  1735.. 
April  13,  1748  
March  16,  1751... 
April  28,1758  
July  11,  1767 

Bridges  Creek,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Va... 
Quincy,  Norfolk  County,  Mass  . 

Mary  Ball  
Susanna  Boylston... 

English. 
English. 
Welsh. 
English. 
Scotch. 
English. 
Scotch-Irish. 
Dutch. 
English. 
English. 
Scotch-Irish. 
English. 
English. 
English. 
Scotch-Irish. 
English. 
English. 
Scotch. 
Scotch. 
English. 
Scotch-Irish. 
English. 
English. 

John  Adams  

Thomas  Jefferson  

Shadwell,  Albemarle  County,  Va  

Port  Conway,  King  George  County,  Va_. 
Monroe's  Creek,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Va.. 

Peter  Jefferson 

James  Madison  

James  Monroe    ..  _      

James  Madison  
Spence  Monroe  . 

Nellie  Conway  

Andrew  Jackson 

March  15,  1767.  ... 
December  5,  1782. 
February  9,  1773  . 
March  29,  1790  ... 
November  2,  1795. 
November  24,  1784 
January  7,  1800... 
November  23,  1804 
April  23,1791  
February  12,  1809. 
December  29,  1808 
April  27,1822  
October  4,  1822... 

Near  Cureton's  Pond,  Union  Co.,  N.  C  
Kinderhookj  Columbia  County,  N.  Y  
Berkeley,  Charles  City  County,  Va  
Greenway,  Charles  City  County,  Va  
Near  Pineville,  Mecklenburgh  Co.,  N.  C. 
Near  Orange  C.  H.,  Orange  County,  Va.. 
Summerhifi.  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y 

Elizabeth  Hutchinson 

Abraham  Van  Buren  
Benjamin  Harrison  
John  Tyler 

William  Henry  Harrison-- 
John Tyler  

Elizabeth  Bassett  

James  Knox  Polk      

Samuel  Polk 

Sarah   Strother  . 
Phebe  Millard 

Millard  Fillmore 

Nathaniel  Fillmore  

Franklin  Pierce  

Hillsborougn,  HiUsborough  County,  N.  H 
Cove  Gap.  Franklin  County,  Pa 

Abraham  Lincoln  

Near  Hodgenville,  Larue  County,  Ky 
Raleigh,  Wake  County,  N.  C 

Thomas  Lincoln 

Mary  McDonough  .  _  . 

Ulysses  Simpson  Grant  
Rutherf  d  Birchard  Hayes 
James  Abram  Garfield  

Point  Pleasant,  Clermont  County,  Ohio- 
Delaware,  Delaware  County,  Ohio 

Jesse  Root  Grant  

November  19,  1831 
October  5,1830... 
March  18,  1837 

Orange  Township.Cuyahoga  County  ,Ohio 
Fairfleld,  Franklin  County,  Vt 

Eliza  Ballon 

William  Arthur 

Caldwell.  Essex  Countv.  N.  J 

Rich'rd  Falley  Cleveland 

August  20,  1833...   North  Bend,  Hamilton  County,  Ohio  

NAME. 

College. 

Year  Grad- 
uation. 

Vocation  in 
Early  Life. 

Married. 

FAMILY. 

Religions 
Connection. 

Wife. 

Offspring. 

Name. 

Born 

Died 

Sons 

Dtrs. 

1 
2 
X 
4 
B 
0 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

11 
IS 

ia 

17 
18 

w 

20 
21 
2-2 
83 

24 

None 

Surveyor... 
Teacher  
Lawyer  
Lawyer  
Lawyer  
Lawyer  
Lawyer  
Lawyer  
Soldier  

Lawyer  
Lawyer 

1759 
1764 
1772 
1794 
1780 
1797 
1794 
1807 
1795 
1813 
1844 
1824 
1810 
1826 
1858 
1834 

Martha  (Dandridge)  Custis  

1732 
1744 

1748 
1772 
1768 
1775 
1767 
1783 
1775 
1790 
1820 
1803 
1788 
1798 
1813 
1806 

1802 
1818 
1782 
1849 
1830 
1852 
1828 
1819 
1864 
1842 
1889 
1891 
1852 
1853 
1881 
1863 

"a 
i 

"3 

"z 

5 

"z 

1 

Episcopalian. 
Congregationalism 
Liberal. 
Episcopalian. 
Episcopalian. 
Congregationalist. 
Presbyterian. 
Reformed  Dutch. 
Episcopalian. 

Episcopalian. 

Presbyterian. 
Episcopalian. 

Episcopalian. 

Episcopalian. 
Presbyterian. 
Methodist. 
Methodist. 
Methodist. 
Methodist. 
Disciples. 
Episcopalian. 
Presbyterian. 
Presbyterian. 
Presbyterian. 

1755 
1762 
1771 

1776 

1787 

William  and  Mary... 

Martha  (Wayles)  Skelton 

Dolly  (Payne)  Todd 

William  and  Mary... 
Harvard  

F.liaa    Knrtwright 

Louisa  Catherine  Johnson  
Rachel  (Donelson)  Robards  

None                       

4 
6 
3 
5 
.... 

1 

"T 

Hampden-Sydney  
William  and  Mary  

1790 
1807 
1818 

4 
4 
2 

~~3~ 
1 

Tyler            

(  Letitia  Christian..  

Polk 

Univ.  of  N.  Carolina. 

Taylor 

Soldier.  

Tailor 

(Abigail  Powers  

Bowdoin 

1824 
1809 

Lawyer  
Lawyer  . 
Farm-hand 
Tailor  
Soldier  
Lawyer  
Teacher  
Teacher  
Teacher.... 
Lawyer 

I  Carollne(Carmichael)McIntosh 

Dickinson  

1842 
1827 
1848 
1852 
1858 
1859 
1886 
1853 
18S6 

Mary  Todd 

1818 
1810 
1826 
1831 
1*32 
1837 
1864 
1832 
1S64 

1882 
1876 

i889 

4 
3 

3 
7 
4 
1 

"z 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 
1 
2 

None  ... 
West  Point...  

iS43 

1842 
1856 
1848 

Grant                 

Julia  Dent 

Kenvon.  

Garfield 

Williams 

Arthur                    

Union  

Ellen  Lewis  Herndon 

1880 

1852 

1892 

1 

Cleveland  

None             

Teacher  

Frances  Folsom                       

NAME. 

PRESIDENTIAL  SERVICE. 

AGE,  TIME  AND  PLACE  OF  DEATH  AXD  PLACE  OF  BURIAL. 

Residence  when 
Elected. 

Occupation 
wheu 
Elected. 

Politics. 

Inaugurat. 

Years 
Served. 

Time. 

tt 
< 

Place. 

Place  of  Burial. 

Year. 

Age. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

Washington 

Mount  Vernon,  Va 

Planter  
Lawyer  
Lawyer  
Lawyer  
Statesman  _ 
Lawyer  
Lawyer  
Lawyer  
Farmer  
Lawyer  
Lawyer  
Soldier  
Lawyer  
Lawyer  ._  . 

Federal. 
Federal. 
Rep 

1789 
1797 
1801 
1809 
1817 
1825 
1829 
1837 
1841 
1841 
1845 
1849 
1850 
1853 
1857 
1861 
1865 
1869 
1877 
1881 
1881 
1885 
Iv-'.l 
1893 

57 
62 
58 
58 
59 
58 
62 
55 
68 
51 
50 
65 
50 
49 
66 
52 
57 
47 
54 
49 
51 
48 
55 
56 

7  y.  10  m.  4  d. 
4 
8 
8 
8 
4 
8 
4 
1  mo. 
3  y.  11  mo. 

ly.  4m.5d. 
2y.  7m.26d. 
4 
4 
4y.lm.lld. 
3y.10m.20d. 
8 
4 
6'Am. 
3  y.  5',im. 

4 

Dec.  14,  1799... 
July  4,  1826  
Julv4,  1826  
Juno  28,  1836  
July  4,  1831  
Feb.  23,  1848  
JuneS,  1845  
July  24,  1862  
April  4,  1841... 
Jan.  17,1862  
June  15,  1849. 
July  9,  1850... 
March  9,  1874 

67 
90 
83 
85 
73 
80 
78 
79 
68 
71 
53 
65 
74 
64 
77 
56 
66 
63 
70 
49 
56 

Mt.  Vernon,  Va  

Mt.  Vernon,  Va. 
Quincy,  Masa. 
Mouticello,  Va. 
Montpelier,  Va. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Quincy,  Mass. 
Hermitage,  Tenn. 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 
North  Bend,  Ohio. 
Richmond,Va. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Springfield,  Ky. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Concord,  N.  H. 
Lancaster.  Pa. 
Springfield,  111. 
Greenville,  Tenn. 
New  York  City. 
Fremont,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jefferson  
Madison  
Monroe  
Adams  
Jackson  
Van  Buren  .  . 
Harrison  
Tyler 

Monticello,  Va  
Montpelier,  Va  .. 
Oak  Hill,  Va  
Quincy,  Mass  
Hermitage,  Tenn. 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 
North  Bend,  Ohio 
Williamsburg,  Va. 
Nashville,  Tenn.  .. 

Rep  .... 
Rep. 
Rep  
Dem.. 
Dem... 
Whig... 
Dem  

Montpelier,  Va  
New  York  City  
Washington,  D.C  
Hermitage,  Tenn  
Lindenwold,  N.  Y  
Washington.  D.C.... 
Richmond,  Va  

Polk 

Dem 
Whig... 
Whig... 
Dem  

Nashville,  Tenn  
Washington,  D.C.  _. 
Buffalo,  N.Y 

Taylor  
Fillmore  

Baton  Rouge,  La  . 
Buffalo,  N.  Y  
Concord,  N.  H  

Oct.  8,  1869... 
June  1,  1868 
April  15,  1865 
July  31,  1875. 
July  23,  1885... 
Jan.  17,  1893. 
Sept.  19,  1881.... 
Nov.  18,  1886  

Concord,  N.  H 

Buchanan.  . 
Lincoln  
Johnson  
Grant 

Wheatland,  Pa... 
Springfield,  111.... 
Greenville,  Tenn  .  . 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Fremont,  Ohio  
Mentor,  Ohio  
New  York  City.... 
Buffalo,  N.  Y  
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
New  York  City  ... 

Lawyer  
Lawyer  
Statesman  . 
Soldier  
Lawyer  
Lawyer  
Lawyer  
Lawyer  
Lawyer  
Lawyer  

Dem.... 
Rep  
Rep  .... 
Rep  
Rep  .... 
Rep  ... 
Rep  .... 
Dem... 
Rep  .... 
Dem 

Wheatland,  Pa  
Washington,  D.  C  
Carter's  Depot,  Tenn 
Mt.  McGregor,  N.Y.. 
Fremont,  Ohio.  
Long  Branch,  N.  J... 
New  York  City  .. 

Hayes  „ 
Garfield  

Cleveland... 
Harrison  
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A  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  OF  BIOGRAPHY. 

Compiled  and  edited  by 

EDWARD  THOMAS  ROE. 


[NOTE.— The  diacritical  marks  are  the  same  as  used  in  the  body  of  the  Dictionary;  r-r  indicates  a  decided  trill;  n  indicates 

the  nasal  sound=n  in  sung,  but  softer.] 


A. 

Born.  Died. 
Aa  van  der  (van  der  a),  Christian  KarelHendrik.  Dutch  divine, 

scientist 1718-1793 

Aa,  van  der,  Diederik.    Dutch  painter 1781— 

Aa,  van  der,  Pieter.    Publisher  and  bookseller  of  Leyden lived    1720 

Aa,  van  der,  Pieter.    Dutch  lawyer  and  law  writer 1594 

Aa,  van  der,  Abraham  Jacob.    Dutch  biographer 1792—1857 

Aagaard  (a'-gard),  Nicholas  or  Niels  Lauridsen.    Danish  poet 

and  teacher 1612-1657 

Aagesen  (a  -ga-sen),Svend.    Earliest  Danish  historian lived    1186 

Aal  (al) ,  Jakob     Norwegian  historical  writer  and  mauufacturer.1773— 1844 
Aall  Pasha  (a-le  pa-sha').    Turkish  minister  of  state  and  re- 

former - 1815-1871 

Aarsens,  van  (van  ar-sens)    Dutch  diplomatist  and  politician. .1572— 1641 
Aba  (ab'-a),  also  called  Samuel.    King  of  Hungary.    Killed  in 

battle '   I"* 

Abacco  (a-bak-6),  Antonio.    Italian  architect  and  writer lived    1558 

Abad  (a-bad')  I.    Founder  of  the  Abadite  dynasty  of  Seville 1042 

Abamontl  (a-ba-mon'-te),  Giuseppe.    Neapolitan  statesman 1759-1818 

Abauzit  (a-b6-ze'),  Firmin.    French  philosopher  and  mathema- 
tician  1679-1767 

Abbadle  (a-ba-de"),   Jacques.     French   Protestant   divine   and 

author - - 1654-1727 

Abbas  (afc-bau')  I.    Shahorkingof  Persia,  surnamed the  Great.-1557— 1627 

Abbott,  Emma  A.    American  singer 1849—1891 

Abbot,  Ezra.    American  bibliographer - ...1819— 1884 

Abbott,  Jacob.   American  divine  and  writer.    Author  of  "  Eollo 

Books" - 1803-1879 

Abbott,  Charles.    Lord  chief  justice  of  England  and  law  writer.. 1762— 1832 

Abbott,  John  S.  C.    American  historical  writer 1805— 1877 

Abbott,  Lyman.    American  clergyman,  author  and  editor 1835    

Abbt  (apt),  Thomas.    German  author  and  professor  of  mathe- 
matics  1738-1766 

Abdallah-Ibn-Yasin  (ab-dal'-la-lbn-y  a-sen')  ,also  called  Fakih 

or  "Theologian."    Founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Almoravides. 1059 

Abd-el-Kader  (abd-el-kad'-Sr).    Arabian  emir  in  Algeria 1807—1883 

Abdul-Aziz  (ab-dul-a-zez').    Sultan  of  Turkey 1830—1876 

Abdul  Mejid  (ab-dul  me-jed  ).    Sultan  of  Turkey 1823-1861 

a'Becket  (a-bSk'-et),  Gilbert  Abbot.    English  comic  writer 1811—1856 

Abeille  (a-bal '),  Louis  Paul.    French  writer 1719—1807 

Abel  (a'-bel),  Joseph.    German  painter 1768—1818 

Abel,  von  (f  on  a'-bel),  Jakob  Friedrich.    German  philosopher... 1751— 1829 
Abelfird,  or  Aballard  (ab'-e-lard),  Pierre.    French  philosopher 

and  logician 1079-1142 

Abercromble  (ab'-er-krum-bl),  James.  British  general  in  Amer- 
ica . .1706-1781 

Abercromble,  John.    Scottish  physician — 1781—1844 

Acerb!  (a-cher-r'-be),  Giuseppe.   Italian  writer 1773—1846 

Achard  (a-shar-r'),  Franz  Karl.    German  chemist .1753—1821 

Achllllnl  (a-kel-le'-ne),  Alessandro.    Italian  philosopher 1463—1512 

Ackermann  (ak'-er-man),  Johann  Christian  Gottlieb.    German 

medical  writer  and  critic 1756—1801 

Aconz  Kb'ver  (a  -konts  k8  -ver),  Stefan.   Armenian  writer 1740-1824 

Acuna    de  (da  a-koon'-ya),  Crist6bal.    Spanish  Jesuit  and  ex- 
plorer  - 1597-1680 

Adalr,  John.    American  general  and  politician 1757 — 184C 

Adair,  Sir  Robert.    English  diplomatist. 1763—1855 

Adam  (a-don  ),  Adolphe  Charles.  French  pianist  and  composer.  .1803—1856 
Adam  (ad'-am),  Alexander,  of  Edinburgh.    Teacher  and  class- 
ical author  I-— -  - - 1741-1809 


Born.  Died. 

Adam,  Lambert  Sigisbert.    French  sculptor 1700—1759 

Adams,  Charles  Francis.  (Son  of  J.  Q.  A.)  American  diplomatist.  .1807    

Adams,  John.    Second  president  of  the  United  States 

Adams,  John  Quincy.   (Son  of  John.)  Sixth  president  of  the  U.  S.1767 — 1848 

Adams,  Samuel.    American  patriot  and  statesman 1722—1803 

Adams,  William  Taylor.    (Oliver  Optic.)    American  story  writer.. 1822    

Adanson  (a-don-son  ),  Michel.    French  naturalist 1727—1808 

Addison  (ad -I-spn),  Joseph.    English  poet  and  essayist.    (Spec- 
tator)  1672-1719 

Adelaide,  Queen  of  England.    Consortof  William  IV 1792—1849 

Adelbert  (ad  -al-bert)  or  Adalbert,  Saint.   (Apostle  of  the  Prus- 
sians.)   Bishop  of  Prague,  and  martyr 939 — 997 

Adeler  (a'-del-er),  Cort  Sivertsen.    Danish  high  admiral 1622—1675 

Adelon  (ad-l8n') ,  Nicolas  Philibert.  French  physician  and  writer.1782— 1852 
Adelung  (a'-deh-lung) .  Johann  Christoph.  German  philologist. 1732— 1808 
Ademollo  (a-da-mol'-lO),  Alessandro.  Italian  historian  and 

statesman « 1826   — 

Adet  (a-da'),  Pierre  Auguste.    French  envoy  and  chemist 1763— 1E82 

Adh-dhanebi  (atn-tha'-hS-bS).    Arabian  historian _ 1275—1317 

Adler  (ad'-ler),  Jakob  George  Christian.    Danish  orientalist 1756—1834 

Adler,  Georg  J.    American  professor  and  author  of  German  and 

English  Dictionary - 1821-1868 

Adlerfeld  (ad'-ler-felt),Gustav.    Swedish  historian  and  diplo- 
matist  1671-1709 

Adolpaus  (9,-doT-fus)  I.    Count  of  Holstein 1131 

Adolphus  II.    (Son  of  Adolphus  I.)    Warrior 1128— 116* 

Adolphus  of  Nassau.    German  emperor 1252—1298 

Adrian  I.    Pope. 795 

Adrian  IV.    Nicholas  Breakspeare.    Pope 1159 

Adrian  VI.    Pope - -.1459-1523 

Adrlanl  (a-dre-a  -ne),  Giovanni  Battista.    Italian  historian 1513—1579 

Aduarte  (ath-war'-ta),  Diego.    Spanish  historian. — 1570—1637 

jEplnus  (e-pl'-nus),  Franz  Ulrich  Theodor.    German  electrician. 1724— 1802 

^Escblnes  (es'-kl-nez).    Athenian  orator B.  C.  389—  314 

jEschylus  (es'-kl-lus).    Greek  tragic  poet B.  c.  525—  456 

JEsop  (e'-SOp).    Greek  fabulist fl.  B.  c.  Istc. 

jEsopus  (e-s6  -pus),  Clodius.    Roman  tragedian fl.  B.  c.  SCO 

Affo  (af-0),  Ireneo.    Italian  antiquarian  and  historian 1741—1800 

Agardh  (a'-gard),  Karl  Adolf.    Swedish  botanist 1785—1859 

Agassiz  (ag'-a-se),  Alexander.    (Son of  L.  J.  B.  A.)    Zoologist  ..1835   

Agasslz,  Louis  John  Rudolph.    Swiss  naturalist  and  teacher  in 

America ...1807-1873 

AgathOCles  (a-gatb.  -O-klez).    Tyrantof  Syracuse ..B.C.  360—  289 

Agesllaus  (a-jes-I-la'-us)  II.    King  of  Sparta — B.  c.  444—  360 

Agler  (a-zhe-a  '),  Pierre  Jean.    French  judge  and  writer 1748— 1823 

Agnelli  (an-yel'-lee),  Jacopo.    Italian  Jesuit  and  writer 1701—1798 

Agnew  (ag'-nu),  Cornelius  Rea.    American  surgeon --.1830—1888 

AgnolO    d' (dan'-yo-lo),  Baccio.    Florentine  engineer  and  archi- 
tect.'...  - 1460-1543 

Agoult,  d'  (da-gu)  .Marie  Catherine  Sophie  de  Flavigny .Countess. 

(Daniel  Stern.)    French  authoress 1805—1876 

Agresti  (a-gres'-te),  Alberto.    Italian  author 1844   

Agrlcola(a-grlk-O-la),  Cnaiius  Julius.    Roman  general 37—    93 

Agrlcola.  Rudolfus.    (Roelof  Huisman.)    Dutch  scholar 1442—1485 

Agrippa  (a-grlp'-a),  Marcus  Yipsanius.     Roman  statesman,  B.C.    63—    12 

Agrlpplna  (a-grlp-pl  -na)  II.    Mother  of  the  emperor  Nero 15?-   60 

AguadO   (a-gwa-tho),  Alexandra  Marie.     Spanish  financier  in 

paris  1784—1842 

Agullera  (a-ge-la  -ra),Ventnra  Ruiz.    Spanish  poet 1820—1881 

Ahlquist  (al'-kwlst),  August  Eugelbert.   Finnish  philologer 1826—1889 


boll     bo?;     pout,    Jowl;     cat.    §ell,    chorus,     Shln,    bench;    go,     gem;     tnin,    tb.ls;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon.     -slon  =  sHun;     tion,     -5lon  =  zhun.     -tlous.     -clous,     -sious  =  snus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 
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Born.  Died. 
Ahlefeld,  von  (fon  a'-le-felt),  Charlotte  Elizabeth  Sophie  Lnise 

Wilhelmine.    German  novelist 1781—1849 

Ahmed  or  Achmet  (ach  -med)  IV.    Ottoman  emperor 1725—1789 

Ahrens  (a  -rens),  Heinrich.    Gorman  jurist  anil  author 1808—1874 

Aignan  (an  yon  ),  Etienne.    French  republican  and  writer 1773—1824 

Aiguebere  (ag-ber  ),  Jean  Dumas.    French  dramatist. 1692—1755 

Aikin  (a  -kin),  Dr.  John.    English  biographer 1747—1822 

Aimard  (a-mar  ),  Gustave.    French  novelist 1&18— 1883 

Ainslie  (anz  -II),  Hew.    Scottish  poet  in  America .1792—1878 

Alnsworth  (anz  -wiirth),  Robert.    English  author  of  Latin  dic- 
tionary   _ ..,1660—1743 

Ainsworth,  William  Harrison.    English  novelist 1805—1882 

Airy  (ar'-I),  George  Biddell.    English  astronomer _ 1801—1892 

Alton  (a  -ton),  William.    Scottish  botanist 1731—1793 

Akbar  (ak'-ber),  Emperor  of  Hindustan 1542—1605 

Akenside  (a  -ken-Sid),  Mark.    English  poet.... 1721—1770 

Akers  (a -kerz),  Benjamin  Paul.    American  sculptor.. 1825—1861 

Aladdin  (a-lad  -in).    Son  of  Osman  I.    Organizer   of  the  Jani- 
zaries...  fl.       1370 

Alarcon,  de  da  a  lar-kon  '),  Pedro  Antonio.    Spanish  poet 1833—1891 

Alarcon  y  Mendoza,  de  (da  a  lar  kon   e  men-do -tha) ,  Don 

Juan  Kuiz.    Spanish  Mexican  poet 1580—1639 

Alaric  (al'-a-rik).    Conqueror  of  Rome.  King  of  Visigoths 382—410 

A  Lasco  (a  las  -ko),  John.    Polish  Protestant  reformer 1499—1560 

Alava.  d'(da  -la-va),  Miguel  Ricardo.  Spanish  ge'neral  and  states- 
man  1771-1843 

Alban,  Saint     sant  al  -ban).    First  Christian  martyr  of  Great 

Britain 285 

Albani  (al-ba  -ne),  Francesco.    Italian  painter.. 1578—1660 

Albani,  Mme.  Marie  E.  L.    Canadian  singer.. .1851    

Albany  (al  -ba-ni),  Louisa,  Countess  of.    Wife  of  the  Young  Pre- 
tender  : - 1753—1824 

Albergati  Capacelli,  d'  (dal-ber  ga  -te  ka-pa-chel  -le),  Fran- 
cesco. Italian  dramatist 1728—1804 

Alberoni  (al-ba-ro'-ne),  Giulio.  Prime  minister  of  Spain 1664—1752 

Albert  (al-b§rt),  Francis  Charles  Augustus  Emmanuel,  Prince  of 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.    Consort  of  Queen  Victoria 1819—1861 

Albert.    Archduke  of  Austria  and  governor  of  the  Netherlands 1559—1621 

Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales.    Eldest  son  of  Queen  Victoria..  1841    

Albert!,  Leon  Battista.    Italian  architect  and  philosopher ..1404— 1472t 

Albertinus  (al-bSr-tl  -nils),  JEgidius,  German  satirist.. 1560—1620 

Alblcus  (al-bl  -kus),  Sigismund.    Physician,  and  archbishop  of 

Prague 1347-1427 

Albitte  (al-be't),  Antoine  Louis.    French  Jacobin _ 1812 

Alboin  (al -boin).    Kingof  the  Lombards 573 

Albornoz,  de  (da  al -bor -r-noth),   Gil  Alvarez   Carillo.    Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo.    Cardinal  and  statesman 1300—1367 

Albret,  d'  (dal-bra),  Jeanne.    Queen  of  Navarre ..1528—1572 

Albrizzi  (al-bret  -se),  Isabella  Teotochi,  Countess  of.    Italian 

authoress _ 1770—1836 

Albuquerque,  de  (da  al  -bu-kerk),  Alfonso.    Portuguese  con- 
queror in  India _ 1453 — 1515 

Alceeus  (al-se-UB).    Greek  lyric  poet B.C.  620—  580 

Alclati  (al-Cha  -te),  Andrea.    Italian  jurist  and  scholar 1492—1550 

Alcibiades  (al-8l  bl  -a  dez).    Famous  Athenian B.C.  450—  404 

Alcman  (alk  -man).    Lyric  poet  of  Sparta fl.  B.  c.  670? 

AlCOtt,  Louisa  May.    American  authoress 1833—1888 

Aldegrever  (al  -de-gra-ver),  orAldegraef  (al'-de-gref ),  Hein- 
rich.   German  painter  and  engraver 1502 — 1562 

Alden  (awl  -den),  John.    One  of  the  pilgrims  who  settled  at  Ply- 
month,  Mass 1599—1687 

Aldinl  (al-de'-ne),  Giovanni.    Italian  natural  philosopher _1762— 1834 

Aldobrandini  (al-do-bran-dee  -ne),  Silvestro.   Italian  jurist. ..1499— 1558 

Aldrich,  Thomas  Bailey.  American  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer.  1836    

Aldrovandlni  (al-dro-van-de'-ne),  Pompeo  Agostino.   Italian 

painter 1677—1736 

Aleandro  (a-la-an  -dro),  Girolamo.     Italian  scholar  and  pro- 
fessor  - 1480—1542 

Aleardl  (a-la-ar  -de) ,  Aleardo,  CountGaetano.  Italian  poet  and 

patriot.. 1812-1878 

Alecsandri(a-lek-san'-dre),Vassilior  Basile.  Roumanian  poet.  1821    

Alegre  d'  (da-la'-gr-r),  Yves,  Marquis.    Marshal  of  France 1658—1733 

Aleman  (al   e-mai),  Louis.    French  cardinal 1390—1452 

Aleman  (a-la-man'),  Mateo.    Spanish  novelist fl.  circa    1610 

Alemanni  (a-la-man  -ne)  or  Alamanni  (a-la-man  -nee), Luigi. 

Italian  poet 1495—1556 

Alembert,  d'  (da-lSn-bSr-r  ),  Jean  le  Rond.    French  mathemati- 
cian... ...1717—1783 


Born.Diod. 
Alen?on  (a-l6n-s6n  ),  Francois,  Dnke  of  Berri  and  Anjou.  Suitor 

of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England 1554—1584 

Alexander  I.,  Pavlovitch.    Emperor  of  Russia... 1777—1825 

Alexander  II.,  Nicolaevitch.    Emperor  of  Russia 181S— 1881 

Alexander  VI.,  Rodrigo  Lenzuoli  Borgia.    Pope 1430—1503 

Alexander,  John  Henry.    American  scientist 1812—1867 

Alexander,  Joseph  Addison.  American  theologian  and  orient- 
alist  1809-1860 

Alexander,  Stephen.  American  astronomer 1806—1883 

Alexander,  William,  Lord  Stirling.  Major-general  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  army 1726 — 1783 

Alexander  the  Great.    King  of  Macedon B.C.    356—328 

Alexander  Seve  rus.    Roman  Emperor _ 222—235 

Alexis  fal-eks  -is)  I.     (Comnemui.)    Emperor  of  the  East ...1048—1118 

Alexis,  Michaelovitch.     Czar  of   Russia.     Father  of    Peter  the 

Great 1629-1676- 

Alexis  (a-lek-se  ),  Paul.  French  writer... 1847    - 

Alexis  (al-eks -is),  Petrovitch.    Prince  of  Russia.    Son  of  Peter 

the  Great 1690—1718 

Alfleri  (al-fe-a  -re) ,  Vittorio.   Italian  poet  and  dramatist ..1749-181JS 

Alfonso  (al  f  on  -SO)  I.    Founder  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy. ..1094— 1185 

Alfonso  I.  of  Castile.    (The  Brave.).. 1030—1109 

Alfonso  VIII.  of  Castile.    (The  Noble.). _..1155-1214 

Alfonso  X.    (The  Wise.)    King  of  Leon  and  Castile 1226—1284 

Alfonso  XI.  of  Castile 1311— 135O 

Alfred  the  Great  (al-fred).    King  of  the  West  Saxons .849—901 

Algardi  (al-gar-r  -de),  Alessandro.  Italian  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect  _ 1598—1654 

Algarotti  (al-ga-rot'-S),  Francesco,  Count.    Italian  critic  and 

philosopher 1712—1764 

Alger  (al-ger)  Russell  A.    American  general  and  politician 1836    - 

Alhakem  (al-ha  -kern)  II.    Sultan  and  caliph  of  Cordova 913—  976 

Alhakem-Ibn-Atta  (al-ha'-kem-Ib'n-at  -a).     (Al-Mokenna.) 

Arabian  prophet —       780T 

Alibrandi  (a-le-bran  -de),  Girolamo.    Sicilian  painter .1470—1524 

Alighieri  (a-le-ge-a  -re).   See  Dante .— 1265-W21 

All  Pasha  (a-le  pa-sha  ).    (Arslan.)    Pasha  of  Janina 1741-1822 

Alison  (al  -I-s6n),  Rev.  Archibald.    Scotch  divine  and  author.. .. 1757— 183» 
Alison,  Sir  Archibald.    (Son  of  the  Rev.  Archibald.)    Scottish  his- 
torian and  essayist 1792—1867 

Alison,  William  Pulteney.    (Son  of  the  Rev.  Archibald.)    Scottish 

physiologist... 1790-185» 

Ali-Weli-Zade(a-le-weT-e-za-de).  See  All  Pasha  ...          ...17417-1822 

Alkmar,  van  (van  alk-mar-r  ) ,  Henrik.  German  poet  (Reynard 

the  Fox) ....lived  1498 

Allacci  (al-lat  -Che)  or  Allatius  (al-la'-shl-us),  Leone.  Li- 
brarian of  the  Vatican 1586 — 1669- 

Allamand  (a-la-mon  ),  Jean  Nicolas  Sebastien.  French  natu- 
ralist  1713-1787 

Allan  (al  -an),  David.    Scotch  historical  painter 1744— 179ft 

Allan,  John.    American  Revolutionary  patriot 1746—1805 

Allan,  Sir  William.    Scotch  historical  painter 1782—1850 

Allard  (a-lar-r  ),  Jean  Francois.    French  general 1785—1839 

Allegri  (al-la'-gre),  Gregorio.    Italian  musician  and  composer.. 15807-1652 

Allegri.    See  Correggio 1494-1534 

Allen  (al  -en),  Colonel  Ethan.  American  officer  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war 

Allen,  William.    American  biographer  and  miscellaneous  writer. .1784— 1888 

Allen,  William  Henry.    American  naval  officer __ 1784 — 1813 

Allerton  (al  -er-t&n),  Isaac.    Plymouth  pilgrim .15837-1659 

Alleyn  (al-en),  Edward.    English  actor  and  philanthropist 1566—1626 

Allibone  (al'-I-bon),  Samuel  Austin.    American  writer.    (Critical 

Dictionary  of  English  Literature).. 1816— 1889 

Allloni  (al-e-6  -ne),  Carlo.    Italian  physician  and  botanist 1725—1804 

Allison,  William  B.    U.  S.  Senator 1829    - 

Allori  (al-lo'-re),  Alessandro.    Italian  painter 1535—1607 

Allori,  Cristofano.    (Son  of  Alessandro.)    Italian  painter. 1577—1621 

Allouez  (a-loo  a  ),  Claude  Jean.    French  Jesuit  missionary  in 

America 1620-1690 

Allston  (al-st6n),  Washington.    American  painter...  ...1779-1843 

Almagro,  de  (de  al-ma  -gro),  Diego.    Companion  of  Pizarro  in 

pcru _ 14637-153S 

Al-Hansur  or  Al-Hansour  (al-man-soor '),  or  Abu-Amir- 
Mohammed  (a-boo-a-mlr-mo-ham  -ed).  Regent  of  Cor- 
dova  939-1002 

Al-Mansur  or  Al-M ansour,  Abujafar  Abdallah.  Arabian  caliph. 

Founder  of  Bagdad 7127-  775 


fate,     fit,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here, 
or,     wore,    wolf,     work,     who,    son;     mute,    cub,     cure,     unite, 


camel,     her,     there;     pine,    pit,     sire,    sir,    marine;     go,    p5t, 
cur,    rule,    full;     try.    Syrian,     a,     oe  =  «;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  lew. 
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Born.  Died. 
Alma-Tadema  (al  -ma-ta-da'-ma)   Laurence.    Belgian  painter 

in  England --1836    

Alineida-GarreU  (al-ma  -e-da-gar-ret ),  Joao  Baptisto  Leitao, 

de.    Portuguese  poet  and  dramatist 1799 — 1854 

Almici  (al-me'-Che),  Camillo.    Italian  writer... 1714—1779 

Almonde,  van  (vanal-m&n'-de),  Philippus.    Dutch  admiral 1646—1711 

Almonte  (al-mon  -ta),  Juan  Nepomuceno.    Mexican  general  and 

statesman 1804-1869 

Almquist  (alm'-kwist),  Karl  Jonas  Ludvig.    Swedish  poet  and 

novelist.... ....1793-1866 

Alompra  (a-lom'-pra).    Founder  of  the  present  dynasty  of  Bur- 

mah... 1710-1760 

Alp-Arslan  (alp-ar-Blan  ).    Soljukian  sultan  of  Persia 1030-1072 

Alpin(al-pln),  Prospero.     (Latf  Alpl'-nU8.)     Italian  botanist 

and  physician 1553—1617 

Alquier  (al-ke-a  ),  Charles  Jean  Marie.    French  diplomatist 1752—1826 

Alsop  (al'-sop),  Richard.    American  poet  and  journalist 1761 — 1815 

Altahualpa  (a-ta-hwal-pa).    Last  Inca  of  Peru.    Garroted 1533 

Altaroche  (al  ta-rosh  ),  Marie  Michel.    French  writer... 1811—1884 

Alien,  von  (fon  al'-ten),  Karl  August,  Graf.  Hanoverian  general.1764— 1840 
Altenstein,  von  (fon  al  -ten-stm) ,  Karl  Stein,  Baron.    Pruss- 
ian statesman  ---. ..1770—1840 

Althorp  (al'-thorp),  John  Charles.    Viscount  and  Earl  Spencer. 

English  statesman - - 1782-1845 

Alva  (al'-va),  or  Alba  (al'-ba),  Fernando  Alvarez  de  Toledo, 

Duke  of.    Spanish  general  in  the  Netherlands 1508—1582 

Alvarado,  de  (da  al-va-ra  -tho),  Alonzo.    Spanish  conqueror  in 

Mexico _ -- — -    1553 

Alvarado.de,  Pedro.    Spanish  officer,  companion  of  Cortez 1541 

Alvarez  (al-va-reth),  Juan.    Mexican  general  and  president 1790—1870 

Alvlano  (al-ve-a'-no),  Bartolommeo.    Venetian  general 1455—1515 

Alvinczy,  von  (fon  al-vln  -tse),  Joseph,  Baron.    Austrian  gen- 
eral  ._ 1735—1810 

Alxinger  (alks'-ing-er),  Johann  Baptist.    German  poet 1755—1797 

Amadeus  (a-ma-da'-o),Ferdinando  Maria,  Duko  of  Aosta.    King 

of  Spain,  1870-73 1845    

Amalteo  (a-mal-ta  -6),  Giovanni  Battista.    Italian  poet. 1525—1573 

Amar  (a-mar  ),  Jean  Pierre  Andrfi.    French  demagogue 1750—1816 

Amari  (a-ma'-re),  Michele.    Italian  historian  and  politician 1806—1889 

AmatO,  d'  (da-ma -to),  Giovanni  Antonio.    Neapolitan  painter. .1475— 1555 

Ambrose  (am -broz),  Saint.    Bishop  of  Milan.    Latin  father 340—397 

Amelot  de  la  Houssaye  (am-lo  de  la  oo-sa  '),  Abraham  Nicolas. 

French  writer 1634-1706 

Amerllng  (a  -mer-llng),  Friedrich.    Austrian  painter 1803—1887 

Ames  (amz),  Fisher.    American  orator  and  statesman 1758—1808 

Ames,  Mary  Clemmer.    (Mrs.  Hudson.)    American  authoress 1839—1884 

Amherst  (am  -erst),  Jeffrey,  Baron.    British  Field-marshal 1717—1797 

Amid   (a-me -9he),    Giovanni   Battista.     Italian    optician    and 

astronomer.. 1786—1863 

Amigoni  (a-me-go  -ne),  Jacopo.    Venetian  historical  painter 1675 — 1752 

Amlot  or  Amyot  (a-me-0  ),  Joseph  Marie.    French  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary  _ 1718-1794 

Amling  (am'-Hng),KarlGnstav.  German  designer  and  engraver. 1651— 1703 
Amman  (am'-an),  Jost,  of  Zurich.  Swiss  engraver  and  painter. .1539— 1591 
Ammanati  (am-a-na'-te),  Bartolommeo.  Florentine  architect 

and  sculptor'. ---- 1511—1592 

Ammia  nus,  Marcelli  nus.    Roman  historian —         395 

AmmiratO  (am-e-ra  -to) ,  Scipione.    Italian  historian 1531—1601 

Amontons  (a-mon-ton  ),Guillaumo.    French  mathematician  and 

inventor ...1663-1705 

Amorettl  (a-mo-ret  -te),  Carlo.     Italian  naturalist  and  ge,og- 

rapher - ...1741-1816 

Ampere  (on-pe'r-r'},  Andr6  Marie.    French  electrician  and  scien- 
tific writer. - .1775—1836 

Ampere,  JeanJacques.  (Sonof  A.  M.)  French  literary  critic....  1806— 1864 
Amurath  (a-moo-raf)  or  Murad  (moo-rad )  I.  Ottoman  sultan. 1319— 1389 

Amurath,  or  Murad,  II.    Ottoman  sultan 1405 — 1451 

Amurath,  or  Murad,  IV.  (The  Turkish  Nero.)  Ottoman  sultan.  .1610—1640 
Amyot  (a-me-0  ),  Jacques.  French  writer  and  bishop  of  Auxerre,  1513— 159S 

Anaoreon  (a-nak'-re-pn).    Greek  lyric  poet — B.  c.  5637-  478 

Anasco,  de  (da  an-yas-ko),  Juan.   Companion  of  Do  Soto  in 

Florida - fl.       1540 

Anaxagoras  (an-aks-ag'-o-ras).    Greek  philosopher ...B.C.  500—  428 

Anaximander  (an-aks-I-man  -der).  Greek  philosopher — B.  c.  610—  547 
Ancillon  (on-sl-yon),  Johann  Peter  Friedrich.  German  author,  1766—1837 
Andersen  (an -der-sen) ,  Hans  Christian.  Danish  novelist  and 

story-writer - - - 1805—1875 


Born.  Died. 
Anderson    (an-der-s6n),   Alexander.     First  wood-engraver  in 

America.. -... 1775—1870 

Anderson,  Mary.    American  actress 1859   - 

Anderson,  Robert.    American  general.    Defenderof  Fort  Sumter. 1805 — 1871 
Andrassy  (an-dras  -se).  Gyula,  Count.   Hungarian  statesman. ..1823— 1890 

Andre  (an'-dre),  Major  John.    English  officer 1751—1780 

Andrea  ofPisa  (an-dra-a).  Italian  architect  and  sculptor 12707-1345 

Andreas  (an  dra  -a),  Jacob.    German  Lutheran  theologian ..1528—1590 

Andreossl  (on-dra-b-se  ),  Antoine  Francois.    French  officer  and 

diplomatist - ..1761—1828 

Andres  (an-dres  ),  Juan.    Spanish  Jesuit  writer 1740—1817 

Andrew  (an  -droo),  John  Albion.  American  statesman.  Governor 

of  Massachusetts 1818—1867 

Andrews  (an  -drOOZ),  Ethan  Allen.    American  philologist.. 1787—1858 

Andrieux    (on-dre-tih  ),   Francois    Gaillaume  Jean   Stanislas. 

French  dramatist ....1759—1883 

Andronlcus  (an-dro-ni  -kus)I.  Conine  nus.  Byzantine  emperor,  1110—1185 
Andros  (an  -dros),  Sir  Edmund.    English  colonial  governor  in 

America - 1637-1714 

Angear,  John  J.  M.    American  physiologist 1829    - 

Angeli  (an'-Ja-le),  Filippo.    Italian  painter ..J000— 1648 

Angelio  (an-Ja'-le-6),  Pietro.    Italian  poet  andscholar 1517—1596 

Angeli  (an'-Jel),  Joseph  Kinnicut.    American  law-writer .1794—1857 

Angely  (8nzh-le  '),  Louis.    German  dramatist 1775M8S5 

Angblera,  de  (da  an-ge-a-ra),  Pietro  Martire.    Italian  states- 
man and  historian 1455 — 1526 

Anglesey  (ang'-gl-se),  Henry  Wm.,  Lord  Paget,    British  Field- 
marshal 1768-1854 

Angouleme.  d'  (don  gu-lam  '),  Marie  ThSrese  Charlotte,  Duchess. 

Daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Mario  Antoinette. 1778—1851 

Anbalt-Bernberg  (an'-halt-ber-rn'-ber-rg) ,  Christian  I.,  Prince 

of.    German  statesman  and  warrior 1568—1630 

AnjOU  (on-zhu1).  Duke  or  Countof.   A  noble  house  of  France  in  the 

middle  ages. 

An  na  Conine  na,  daughter  of  Alexis  I.,  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople.   Princess  and  Byzantine  historian 1083—1148 

Anne  (an),  Queen  of  England 1664—1714 

Annesley  (anz  -II),  Arthur,  Earl  of  Anglesey.  English  statesman. .1614— 1686 
Anquetil-Duperron  (5nk-teT-du-pa-ron  ),  Abraham  Hya- 

cinthe.    French  orientalist - 1731 — 1805 

Anson  (an'-S&n),  George,  Lord.    English  navigator... 1697—1762 

Ansted  (an'-sted),  David  Thomas.    English  geologist 1814—1880 

Anster  (an'-ster),John.  Irish  poet 17987-1867 

Anthon  (an'-th&n),  Charles.    American  classical  scholar 1797—1867 

Anthony  (an'-to-nl).  Saint.    Reputed  founder  of  monachism 251—  356 

Anthony,  Saint,  of  Padua.    Franciscan  monk 1195—1231 

Antigonus  (an-tlg -o-nus).     (Cyclops.)     General  of  Alexander 

the  Great - - B.  c,  382- 801 

AntlOChUS  (an-tl'-O-kUS).  (The  Great.)    King  of  Syria B.  c.  237—  187 

Antipater,  Regent  of  Macedonia B.C.  • — •     319 

Antlphon  (an'-tl-fSn),  Athenian  orator B.  c.  479     — 

Antlsthenes  (an-Ms-the-nez).    Greek  cynic  philosopher fl.  B.  c.—  400 

Antoine  (on-twan),  Jacques  Denis.    French  architect 1733—1801 

Antonelll  (an-to-nel'-e),  Giacomo.    Italian  cardinal 1806 — 1876 

AntonellO  (an-to-nel  -6) ,  Antonio,  (da  Messina.)  Italian  painter.14147-1495 
Antoninus  (an-to-ni'-nus),  Marcus  Aurelius.    Roman  emperor 

and  philosopher ._. --.  121—  180 

Antoninus  Pius  (an-to-m  -nus  pi'-us).    Roman  emperor 86—  161 

Antonio    (an-t6'-ne-6),    Nicolas.     Spanish    bibliographer   and 

critic - 1617-1684 

Antonius  (an-to -nl-us) ,  Marcus.     (Mark  Antony.)    Roman  gen- 
eral  _ - B.C.  83-    SO 

Anville,  d'  (don  -vel),  Jean  Baptiste  Bourguiguon,  French  geog- 
rapher  1697-1782 

Apelles  (a-pel'-ez).    Famous  Greek  painter ..fl.  B.C.  830 

Apicius  (a-pIsh-I-US),  Marcus  Gabius.    Roman  epicure 14—    37 

Apian  (a-pe-an),  Peter.    German  mathematician  and  astrono- 
mer  - 1195— 15517 

Apollinaris  (a-pol-I-na -ris).     (The  Younger.)     Bishop  of  Lao- 

dicea fl.        362. 

Apollinaris  Sido  nius,  Caius  Sollius,  Saint.    Roman  patrician, 

bishop,  and  poet 430—  484 

Apollodorus    (a-p5l-o-do  -rus).      (The   Shadower.)      Athenian 

painter -  B.  c.  440 

Apollodo  rus.    Grammarian  of  Athens 

Apollo  nlus,  of  Perga.    Mathematician.    (Conic  Sections.) B.  c.  240 

Apollonius  Rhodlus.    Poet  and  grammarian _.  B.  c.  222— 188 

Apollonlus  Of  Tyana.    Pythagorean  philosopher — 


boll,     b65-;     pffut,    J<Swl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     Bin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  1 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun:      -tion,      -gion  =  zhfin.     -t-ious,     -cious,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble.     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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Born.  Died. 

Ap  pel,  Jacob.    Dutch  painter 1680—1751 

Ap  pelman,  Barent.    Dutch  painter 1640— 16S6 

Ap  parley,  Charles  James.     English  sportsman  and  writer 1777—1843 

Ap'pian.    Roman  historian fl.987— 161? 

Appiani  (ap-I-ai'-ne),  Andrew.    Italian  fresco  painter 1754 — 1818 

Appia  ni,  Francis.    Italian  fresco  painter 1702 — 1792 

Ap  pleton,  Jesse.    American  divine  and  educator .1772—1819 

Aptliorp,  East.    American  author -.1733— 1816 

Aquilano  (a-kwl-la'-no),  Serafino.    Italian  poet  and  improvisa- 

tore. - 1466-1500 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  St.  (Angelic  Doctor').. 1225—1274 

AragO  (ar'-a-go),  Francis  John  Dominic0    French  astronomer 1786 — 1853 

Aram  (a'-ram),  Eugene.    Scholar;  executed  for  murder 1704—1759 

Aranda  (a-ran'-da),  Peter  P.  A.  de  Bolea,  Ct.  of  Sp.  statesman... 1718— 1799 
Aratus  (a-ra-tiis) ,  of  Sicyon.  Achaean  general  and  historian.. .B.  c. 271-213 

Aratus.   Astronomical  poet  of  Cilicia.    (Phcenomena) fi.  B.  C.  272 

Araujo  (a-r<5w'-zhb),  D'Azevedo  Antonio.    Portuguese  scientist. .1754— 1817 

Ar'buckle,  Matthew.    American  general 1776—1851 

Arbuth  not,  John  M.  D.    British  author 1675—1735 

Arc.  Joan  of.    (Maid  of  Orleans) 1412—1431 

Arcad  iua.    Roman  Emperor  of  the  East  (395-408) 383—  408 

Arcesllaus.    Athen.    Philos.    Found,  of  Middle  Academy.-.B.  c.  3167—  241 

Ar  Cher,  JohnWykeham.    Painter  and  antiquary 18097-1864 

Archllocus  (ar-kll'-o-kus) ,  of  Paros.    Greek  lyric  poet B.  c.  714?—  676 

Archimedes  (ar-kl-me'-des).    Mathematician,  Syracuse  ...B.  c.  287?—  212 

Archytas  (ar-ky'-tas).    Philosopher,  of  Tarentum lived  B.C.  400 

Arco,  Nicholas,  Count  of.    Italian  Latin  poet.. „ 1479—1546 

Arditi  (ar-de'-te),Luigi.    Italian  musician  and  composer 1822    — — 

Arend  (a'-rent) ,  Johannes  Pieter.    Dutch  historian 1796—1855 

Areson  (a'-re-s6n),  Jon.    Icelandic  poet  and  bishop 1484—1550 

Aretino  (a-ra-te'-no),  Pietro.    Italian  satirist 1492—1557 

Argall  (ar'-gal) ,  Samuel,  Sir.     Deputy  governor  of  Virginia 1572—1626 

Argand  (ar'-gand),  Aime.  Swiss  chemist.  Inventor  of  the  Argand 

lamp - 1755-1803 

Argelander  (ar'-ge-lan-der) ,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  August.    Prus- 
sian astronomer 1799 — 1875 

Argens.d'  (dar-zhon1),  Jean  Baptiste  de  Boyer,  Marquis.  French 

philosopher  and  writer 1704—1771 

ArgOUt,  d'  (dar-gu').AntoineM.  A.,  Count.  French  financier 1782—1858 

Argiielles  (ar-gwel'-yes),  Augustin.  Spanish  minister  of  state..  1775— 1844 
Arguello  (ar-gweT-yo) ,  Luis  Antonio.  Governor  of  California..l784 — 1830 
Argyll  or  Argyle  (ar-giV),  George  John  Douglas  Campbell, 

eighth  duke  of.    British  statesman  and  author 1823   — 

Ariosto  (a-re-os'-to),  Ludovico.     Italian  poet 1474—1533 

Arista  (a-res'-ta),  Mariano.    Mexican  general  and  president 1802—1855 

ArlstarchUS  (ar-iS-tar '-kUS) ,  of  Samothrace.    Greek  gramma- 
rian  _ diedB.  c.  150 

Aristldes  (ar-is-tl'-dez).  (The  Just.)     Athenian  statesman  and 

general - - B.C. 468 

Arlstlppus  (ar-ls-tlp'-us).    Greek  philosopher B.C. 380 

Aristophanes  (ar-is-tof  '-a-nez).   Comic  poet  of  Greece B.  c.  444—  380 

Aristotle  (ar'-is-tot-l).    Greek  philosopher B.  c.  384—  322 

Arias  (a-rl'-us  or  a'-rl-us).    Greek  deacon  at  Alexandria,  and 

founder  of  Arianism 2807—336 

Arkwright  (ark'-rit),  Eichard,  Sir.  Inventor  of  spinning  jenny.,1732— 1792 

ArlOttO  (ar-lot'-to),  Mainardi.  Italian  burlesque  poet... 1395—1483 

Armagnac,  d'  (dar-man-yak'),  Bernard,  Count.    Constable  of 

France... _ - 13527-1418 

Arniand  (ar-mon'),  Charles,  Count.  French  soldier  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 1756—1793 

Armfelt  (arm  -felt),  Gustaf  Mauritz.     Swedish  lieutenant-gen- 
eral and  courtier 1757 — 1814 

Armlnlus  (ar-men'-yus),   Jacobus.     (Jacob  Ilarmen.)    Dutch 

theologian 1560-1609 

Ar'mltage,  Edward.    English  painter 1817    - 

Armstrong,  John.    American  general  and  writer 1758—1843 

Arm  strong,  Wm.  George,  Sir.    English  engineer.     Inventor  of 

Armstrong  gun 1810   

Arnason  (ar -na-s6n),  Jon.    Icelandic  author 1819—1888 

Arnaud  (ar-no  '),  Henri.    Pastor  and  leader  of  the  Waldenseg 1641—1721 

Arnauld  (ar-no  ),  Antoine.    (The  Great.)    French  philosopher... 1612— 1694 

Arnault  (ar-no'),  Vincent  Antoino.    French  dramatist ...1766—1834 

Arndt(arnt),  Ernst  Moritz.    German  poet  and  professor 1769—1860 

Arne  (arn) ,  Thomas  Augustine.   English  musician  and  composer,  1710 — 1778 

Arngrlmsson  (arn'-grim-s&n),Eystein.  Icelandic  poet — •   1361 

Arnlm  (ar'-nlm),  Elisabeth  or  Bettina.    Gorman  authoress 1785 — 1859 

Arnlm,  von  (fon  ar'-nlm),  Hans  Georg  von  Arnim-Boytzenburg. 

German  diplomatist  and  general 1581—1641 


Born.  Died. 
Arnim,  Harry  Karl  Kurt  Eduard,  Count.    Prussian  diplomatist.. 1824— 1881 

Arnim,  von,  Ludwig  Achiin.    German  poet 1781 — 1831 

Arnold,  Benedict.    American  general  and  traitor.. 1741—1801 

Arnold,  Edwin,  Sir.    English  poet  and  orientalist 1832   

Arnold,  Matthew,  (Son  of  Thos.  Arnold.)  English  poet  and  essay- 
ist     1822—1888. 

Arnold,  Thomas  (of  Rugby).    English  historian  and  teacher 1795 — 1842 

Arnott  (ar'-not),  Neil.    Scottish  physician  and  natural  philoso- 
pher  1788-187* 

Arnould  (ar-nu  ),  Ambrose  Marie.    French  political  economist  ..1750— 1812 
Aromatari,  degli  (dal'-ye  a-ro-ma-ta'-re) ,  Giuseppe.    Italian 

naturalist 1586—1660 

Arpad  (ar'-pad),  Founder  of  the  Hungarian  monarchy 869—  90T 

Arreboe  (ar-e-bo'-e),  Anders  Christensen.    Danish  poet 1587—1637 

Arrhenius  (ar-re  -nl-us) ,  Clas  or  Claudius.  Swedish  historian.. 1627— 1695 

Arrian  (ar'-I-an),  Flavins.    Greek  historian 146—  170 

Arriaza  (ar-re-a'-tha),  Juan  Bautista.    Spanish  poet 1770—1837 

Ar  rowsmith,  Aaron.    English  geographer 1750—1823 

Arrowsmlth,  John.    English  Puritan  divine 1602—1659 

Arsaces  (ar-sa'-sez)  I.    Founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Parthia — d.  B.  c-  250 
Artaud   (ar-to1),   Nicolas  Louis.      French  writer  and  Greek 

scholar 1794—1861 

Artaxerxes  (ar-taks-erks'-ez)  I.    (Longim'anus.)    King  of  Per- 
sia  B.C. 425 

Artaxerxes  II.    (Mnemon.)    Kingof  Persia B.C. 862 

Artedl  (ar-ta -de) ,  Peter.    Swedish  naturalist 1705—1735 

Artemisia  (ar-te-mlsh  -I-a).    Queen  of  Halicarnassus fls.  c.480. 

Arteveld,  van  (van  ar'-ta-velt),  Jacques  (Eng.  Jacob).  Popular 

leader  of  Ghent - 13COM345 

Arteveld,  van,  Philip.  (Son  of  Jacques.)  Chief  of  the  insurrection 

in  Flanders - 1340-1382. 

Arthur  (ar-thur).    British  king,  and  hero  of  the  Round  Table 

lived  5th  or  6th  c. 

Arthur,  Chester  Alan.      Twenty-first  President  of  the  United 

States  ..1830-1888 

Arthur,  Timothy  Shay.    American  story-writer 1809—1885 

Artlgas  (ar-te'-gas).Don  Juan.    Dictatorof  Uruguay 1755—1851 

Arundel  (ar'-un-del),  Thomas.     Archbishop  of  Canterbury 1358— 141S 

Arvleux,  d'  (dar-ve-fih  ) ,  Laurent,  Chevalier.     French  oriental- 
ist  _ 1635— 1702 

Asbjbrnsen  (as-byorn'-sen),  Peter  Christian.    Norwegian  au- 
thor  1812-1885 

Asbury  (as-ber-I),   Francis.    First  Methodist  bishop   in  the 

UnitedStates 1745—1816 

Ascham  (as'-kam),  Roger.    English  classical  scholar 1515 — 1568 

Asgill  (as'-gll),  Charles,  Sir.     English  general 1762— 182S 

Ashburnham  (ash'-burn-am),  John.    English  courtier 1603— 1671 

Ashburton,  Alexander  Baring,  Lord.  English  financier  and  diplo- 
matist  1774-184* 

Ash  e,  Ash  i,  or  As'ser.     Babylonian  rabbi 853—427 

Ashmole  (ash'-mol),  Elias.    English  antiquary 1617—1692 

Ashmun  (ash'-mun),  Jehudi.    American  philanthropist.. 1794—1828. 

Aslnarl  (a-ge-na'-re),  Federigo.    Count  of  Camerano.   Italian 

poet 1527-1576- 

Askew,  Ascough  (as'-ku),  or  Ayscough  (as'-ku),  Anne.   English 

Lutheran  martyr 1521— 154ft 

Asoka  (a-so-ka).    King  of  Magadha,  India B.C.  22$ 

Aspasla  (as-pa  -shl-a)  of  Miletus.   Consort  of  Pericles lived  B.  c.  440 

Asper  (as'-per),  Hans.    Swisspainter 1499—1571 

Aspertlni  (as-per-te  -ne),  Amico.    Bolognese painter 1474—1552 

Assemanl  (as-sa-ma'-ne) ,  Giuseppe  Simone.    Syrian  orientalist,1687— 176S 

Assollant  (a-s6-lon'),  Jean  Baptiste.    French  novelist 1827— 188& 

Ast,  Gcorg  Anton  Friedrich.     German  scholar  and  teacher 1776—1841 

Astbury  (ast'-ber-I),  John,  of  Shelton.    English  potter 1683—1743 

Astle  (as'-l),  Thomas.    English  antiquary 1735— 180S 

Astley  (ast -II) ,  Jacob,  Sir,  Lord.    English  Royalist  general 1579—1652 

Astor  (as'-tor),  John  Jacob.  American  merchant.  Founder  of  the 

Astor  Library  in  New  York 1763—1848- 

Astruc  (as-trtik'),  Jean.    French  medical  writer  and  teacher — 1684—1766- 
Atahualpa  (a-ta-hwal'-pa)  or  Atabalipa   (a-ta-ba-le'-pa). 

Lastlnca  king  of  Peru 1533 

Athanasius   (ath-a-na'-shl-us),   Saint.     Greek  father  of  the 

church - 296—375 

Athelstanor  JEthelstan(eth'-el-stan).    King  of  England 940 

Athenagoras  (ath-e-nag'-o-ras).   Greek  philosopher lived  B.  c.  168- 

Athenas  (a-ta-nas  ),  Pierre  Louis.    French  rural  economist 1752—1829 

Atondo  y  Antlllon  (a-ton'-do  e  an-tel-yon),  Don  Isidore. 

Spanish  admiral  and  explorer  of  Lower  California lived  1682 


ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w8t,     here, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite, 


camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t» 
car,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 

Attar-Ferld-ed-Din  (at-tar  -fe-red-ed-den).   Persian  poet — 1119—1221 
Atterbom  (at  -er-bom),  Peter  Daniel  Amadeus.    Swedish  poot.  .1790— 1855 

Atterbury  (at  -er-ber-I),  Francis.    Bishop  of  Rochester... 1662—1732 

Atticus  iat-I-kUS),TitusPomponius.    Roman  philosopher... B.  c.  109— 32 

Attila  (at  -Il-a).  (The  Scourge  of  God.)    Chief  of  the  Huns... 453 

At  tucks  Crispus.    Half-breed  leader  of  mob  in  the  Boston  mas- 

—     1770 

sacro 

Attwood,  Thomas.    English  music  composer. 1767—1838 

Auber  (b-ber-r'),  Daniel  Francois  Esprit.  French  musician  and 

composer - 1781—1871 

Aubert,  Jean  Louis,  Abbe,    French  poet,  critic,  and  fabulist.. . 

Aubert  du  Bayet  (6-b§rr  du  ba-ya'),  Jean  Baptiste  Annibal. 

French  general 1759-1797 

Aubertin  (6-ber-tan  ),  Edme.    French  Protestant  writer 15S 

Aubery  (6-br-re"),  Antoine.  French  historical  writer ...1616—1695 

Aubignac  (6-ben-yak  ) ,  Francois  Hedelin,  Abbe.  French  drama- 
tist  - - - 1604-1676 

Aublgne1,  d'  (do-ben-ya  '),  Theodore  Agrippa.  French  historian, 
warrior,  and  poet — 

Aubrey  (a'-brl),  John.    English  topographer  and  antiquary 162 

Aubry  (o-bre  ),  Claude  Charles.    French  general.. 1773—1813 

Aubry.  Francois.    French  revolutionist 175 

AubUSSOn,  d'(dO-bii-s6ft').  Pierre.  French  warrior  and  statesman,1423— 1503 

Auchmuty  (Ok-mu-tl),  Sir  Samuel.    British  General 1756-1822 

Auckland  (ak'-land),  George  Eden,  Earl  of.  Governor-General 

of  India ......1784-1849 

Audebert  (6d-ber-r'),  Jean  Baptiste.  French  naturalist  and  en- 
graver  -- - 1759-1800 

Audenaerde,  van  (van  (Jw-de-nar -de)  .Robert.  Flemish  painter 

and  engraver 

Audiffret,  d'  (d6-dl-fr§  ),  Charles  Louis  Gaston,  Marquis.  French 

financier  and  senator 1787—1 

Audley  (ad'-ll),  Thomas.    Lord  Chancellor  of  England 1488—1544 

Audouln  (6-du-arr).  Jean  Victor.    French  entomologist 1797—1841 

Audran  (6-dran').  Girard.    French  historical  engraver... 1640—1703 

Audran,  Jean.    French  engraver - 1667—1756 

Audrein  (6-drafi) ,  Yves  Marie.  French  ecclesiastic  and  politician, •    1800 

Audubon  (a'-du-bpn),  John  James.  American  ornithologist 1780—1851 

Auer  (tfw'-er),  Anton.    Bavarian  porcelain  painter.. 1778—1814 

Auerbach  (6"w-er-bach),  Berthold.    German  Jewish  novelist 1812—1882 

Auffenberg,  von  (fon  dwf -en-bergch),  Joseph,  Freiherr.  Ger- 
man dramatic  poet - - 1798—1857 

Auger  (6-zha'),  Athanase,  Abbe.    French  political  and  classical 

writer - - 1734-1792 

Auger,  Hippolyte  Nicolas  Just.    French  novelist 

Auger,  Louis  Simon.    French  critic  and  writer. __ 1772—1829 

Augereau  (6zh-r6  ),  Pierre  Francois  Charles,  Duke  of  Castiglione. 

Marshalof  France. 1757—1816 

Augler  (o-zhe-a ),  Guillaume  Victor  Emile.    French  dramatist 

and  poet 1820-1889 

Augurelli  (6u-gu-rel  -e),  Giovanni  Aurelio.  Italian  Latin  poet. .  .1454— 1524 

August!  (6u-gUS  -te),  Christian  Johann  Wilhelm.  German  theo- 
logian  - - 1771-1841 

AugUStln  (6-gUStan  ),  Jean  Baptiste  Jacques.  French  miniature 

painter - 1759-1832 

Augustine,  Saint  (sant  a  -gus-tln).  Numidianbishopof  Hippo..  854—430 

August!  nus     Antonius.     Archbishop    of    Tarragona.     Spanish 

jurist - ...1516-1586 

Augustus  Caesar  (a-gus  -tus  se  -zar).    First  Roman  emperor 

/ 63  B.  c.— 14  A.  D. 

Augus  tus  I.,  Frederick.    Elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland. .1670— 1733 

Augustus,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Heinrich.    Prince  of  Prussia 1779—1843 

Augustus,  Wilhelm,  Prince.   Brother  of  Frederick  the  Great 1722—1758 

Aulicli  (ou'-lich),  Louis.    Hungarian  general.. 1792—1849 

Aumale   d'  (d6-mal  ),  Charles  de  Lorraine,  Due.    French  prince 

and  traitor — ....1554-1631 

Aumale,  d' ,  Henri  Eugene  Philippe  Louis  d'Orleans,  Due.  French 
general 1822 

Aumont,  d'  (do-mbn  ),  Jean.    French  general  and  marshal 1522—1595 

Aunoy  or  Aulnoy  (5-nwa') ,  Marie  Catherine,  Countess  of.  French 

authoress - - .1650-1705 

Aurelian  (a-re'-ll-an), Claudius  Domitius.    Roman  emperor —  212—  275 

AurellO  (OW-ra'-le-6),  Giovanni  Muzio.    Italian  Latin  poet fl.  1520 

Aure'llus  Anton!  nus,  Marcus 121—180 

Aurivlllius  (a-rI-VIl-I-US),Carl.    Swedish  orientalist 1717—1786 

Aurungzebe  (6-rung-zab').    Emperor  of  Hindustan 1618—1707 

Austen  (as -ten).  Miss  Jane.    English  novelist 1775—1817 

Austin,  Stephen  F.    Founder  of  the  state  of  Texas 1836  _  . . 

6611     b6y;     pout,    lowl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     Shin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect      Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon.     -sion  =  stun;      -Won,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.    -die,    &c.  -  bel,     del. 


Born.  Died. 
Austin  (as  -tin),  Mrs.  Sarah,  nee  Taylor.    English  writer  and 

translator. - 1793-1867 

Autran  (6-tron  ),  Joseph.    French  poet  and  dramatist 

Auvigny,  d'  (do-ven-y§')F  Jean  du  Castro.   French  writer...    ...1710—1743 

Auxentius  (ak-sen  -she-us).    Bishop  of  Milan.    Arian  divine..  310-  371 
Avalos,  d'  (da  val  -Ibs),  Fcrdinando.    Neapolitan  soldier... 
Aved  (a-ved  ),  James  Andrew  Joseph.    French  portrait  painter.  .1702— 
Averani  (a-va-ra  -ne),  Benedetto.    Florentine  writer  and  poet,16i5- 

Averanl,  Giuseppe.    Mathematician  and  natural  philosopher 1662—1738 

Averlll,  William  W.    American  general 1832 

Averroes(a-ver-b-es),orIbnRoschid.    Arabianphilosopherand 

physician..... 1149-1198 

Avlcen  na.    Mohammedan  physician  and  philosopher 980—1037 

Avienus,  Rufus  Festus.    Latin  poet lived  40 

Aviler  (a-ve  la  ),  Augustine  Charles.    French  architect 1653— 

Avlson,  Charles,  of  Newcastle.    Music  composer  and  writer 1710— 177C 

Avi  tus.    Roman  Emperor  of  the  West  (455-56).. — 

Ax  tel,  Daniel.    Parliamentarian  colonel.    Executed — 

Ayesha  (a'-e-sha).    Wife  of  Mahomet 

Aylesbury,  Sir  Thomas.    Mathematician  and  patron  of  learming. 1576— 1657 

Aylnier,  John.    Bishop  of  London.    Life  by  Strype,  1704 1521—1594 

Ayrton,  Edmund     Composer  of  cathedral  music 1734— 

Ayscough  (as-ku1),  Rev.  Sam.    Writer.    (Index  to  Shakespeare) .1745— 1804 

Ayscue,  or  Ayscough,  Sir  George.    Admiral lived  1ft 

Ayton,  or  Aytoun,  Sir  Robert.    Scottish  poet 1570— 

Aytoun,  William  E.    Scottish  professor,  essayist,  and  poet 1813—1865 

Azara  de  (da  a-tha'-ra),  Don  Felix.    Spanish  naturalist  and 

traveler - 1746-1811 

Azara,  de,  Joseph  Nicholas.    Spanish  statesman  and  writer 1731—1 

Azuni  (ad-zu'-ne),  Dominic  Albert.    Sardinian  jurist 1749—1827 

B. 

Baader  (ba-der),  Franz  Joseph,  eminent  Bavarian  physician 1733—1794 

Baader,  von  (fon  ba'-der),  Franz  Xaver.  German  philosopher... 1765— 1841 

Baan,  van  (van  ban  ),  Jan.    Dutch  portrait  painter .1633—1702 

Baarland  (bar-r  -lant),  Adrian.    Flemish  author 1488—1542 

Baba-Ali(ba  ba-a-le).    Dey  of  Algiers 

Bab  bage,  Charles.    English  mathematician 1791—1871 

Baber  or  Babur  (ba'-ber) ,  Zahir  ed-Din  Mohammed.    Founder  of 

the  Mogul  Empire  in  India 1483—1530 

Babeuf  (ba-buf),FrancoisNo8l.    French  revolutionist 1764—1797 

Babinet  (ba-be-na  ),  Jacques.    French  natural  philosopher 1794—1872 

Bablnffton  (bab  -ing-ton,  William.    British  chemist  and  natural- 
ist.  - 1756-183S 

BabO  von  (fon  ba'-bo),  Franz  Marius.    German  dramatist... 1756—1822 

Bacciodella  Porta  (baf-gno  del'-lapor-ta).    (Fra  Bartolom- 

meo  di  San  Marco.)    Italian  painter 1469—1517 

Bach,  Johann  Christoph.    German  composer  and  organist 1643—1703 

Bach,  Johann  Sebastian.    German  composer  and  musician ...1685-1750 

Bach,  Karl  Philipp  Emanuel.  (Son  of  J.  S.)  German  musical  com- 
poser  - 1714-1788 

Bache  (bach),  Alexander  Dallas.    American  philosopher... 

Bachman(bak-man),  John.    American  naturalist 1790- 

Back  (bak),  George,  Sir.    English  arctic  navigator 1798—1878 

Backhuysen  (bak-hol'-zen),  Ludolf.  Dutch  marine  painter. ...1631— 1709 
Bacon  (ba'-kon),  Francis,  Baron  Verulam,  Viscount  St.  Albans. 

English  philosopher  and  jurist 1561—1626 

Bacon,  Nicholas,  Sir.    English  statesman.    Father  of  Francis 1509-1579 

Bacon,  Roger,  Friar.    (The  Admirable  Doctor.)    English  philoso- 
pher     -- 

Badalocchio(ba-da-lok-ke-o).  (Sisto  Rosa.)  Italian  painter.1581-1647 
Badlus  (ba  -de-US,  Jodocus  or  Josse.  Flemish  printer  and  poet.. 1462-1535 
Baerle  van  (van  bar  -le)  or  Barlaeus  (bar-le'-us),  Gaspard. 

Dutch  theologian  and  Latin  poet -laSt— 1648 

Baert  de   (de-ba-eT),  Alexandra  Balthasar  Francois  de  Paule, 

Baron.    French  geographer  and  writer 1750—1 


Baglione  (bal-yo'-na,  Giovanni.    Italian  painter 1575—1650 

Baglivi  (bal-ye  -ve),  Giorgio.    Italian  physician  and   medical 

writer - 1669-1707 

Bagnacavallo  (ban-ya-ka-val'-b;,Bartolommeo.  (Bartolommeo 

Ramenghi.)    Bolognese  painter -        - —1484— 1542 

Bagnoli(ban-yo-le),GiulioCesare.    Italian  dramatic  poet 1630 

Bagration(ba-gra'-shun),  Peter,  Prince.    Russian  general 1765—1812 

Bagshaw(bag'-Sha),  Edward.  English  lawyer  andpoliticalwriter.1604— 1662 
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Bahr  or  Baehr  (bar-r),  Johann  Christian  Felix.  German  scholar,  1798—1872 
Baler  (bl'-er),  Johann  Jacob.    German  physician  and  naturaiist.1677 — 1735 

Baifde  (deba-eT),  JeanAntoine.    French  poet 1532—1589 

Bailey  (ba'-ll),  Gamaliel.    American  journalist __. 1807— 1859 

Bailey,  Jacob  Whitman.    American  microscopist __1811— 1857 

l&lley,  Nathan.    English  lexicographer 1742 

Bailey,  Philip  James.    English  poet . 1816   

Bailey,  Theodoms.    American  rear-admiral 1808—1877 

Baillie  (ba  -le),  Johanna.    Scottish  poetess 1762—1851 

Baillie,  Matthew.    Scottish  physician  and  anatomist 1761 — 1823 

Baillot  (ba-y8'),  Pierre  Marie  Francois  de  Sales.    French  violin- 
ist  1771-1842 

Bailly  (ba'-ll),  Jean  Sylvain.    French  Astronomer 1736—1793 

Baily  (ba'-ll),  Francis.    English  astronomer _ 1774—1844 

Bain  (ban),  Alexander.    Scottish  metaphysician 1818—1877 

Bainbrldge  (ban'-brlj),  William.    American  commodore 1774—1833 

Baird  (bard),  Sir  David.    Scottish  general ..1757—1829 

Baird,  Spencer  Fnllerton.    American  naturalist.    Secretary  of  the 

Smithsonian  Institution 1823—1887 

Bajazet  (baj-a-zet  or  Bayazid  (ba-ya-zed ).  Sultan  of  the  Otto- 

mans 1347-1403 

Baker  (ba'-ker),  Edward  Dickinson.    American  senator  and  sol- 
dier  1811-1861 

Baker,  Henry.    English  naturalist 1698—1774 

Baker,  Sir  Samuel  White.    English  explorer  in  Africa 1821    

Balard  (ba-lar-r  ),  Antoine  Jertme.  French  chemist.  Discoverer 

of  bromine.. 1802—1876 

Balbl  (balr -be),  Adriano.    Italian  geographer 1782—1848 

Balbo  (bal'-bo),  Cesare.    Italian  writer  and  statesman 1789-1853 

Balboade  (dabal-bo -a),  Vasco  Nunez.    Spanish  adventurer..  .1475— 1517 

Balbuena  (bal-bwa  -na),  Bernardo.    Spanish  poet 1568—1627 

Balde  (bal'-de),  Jakob.    German  Latin  poet 1603—1668 

Baldi  d'  Urblno   (bal-de  dur-be-no),    Bernardino.     Italian 

scholar - 1553-1617 

Baldinger  (bal-ding-er),    Ernst   Gottfried.      German   medical 

writer 1738-1804 

Baldinl  (bal-de  -ne),  Baccio.    Italian  engraver 1436—1515 

Baldinucci  (bal-de-noot  -Che),  Filippo.    Florentine  artist  and 

writer 1624—1696 

Baldovinl  (bal-do-ve  -ne),  Francesco.    Italian  poet 1635—1716 

Balducci  (bal-doot  -Che),  Francesco.    Sicilian  poet... 16007-1642 

Baldung   (bal  dung  ),  Hans.     (Griin.)    German  painter  and  en- 
graver  1470-1550? 

Baldwin  (bawld'-win)  I.    Emperor  of  Constantinople 1171—1206 

Baldwin.     (Iron  Arm.)    First  count  of  Flanders 877 

Baldwin  I.     King  of  Jerusalem  and  brother  of  Godfrey  de  Bouil- 
lon..  1058—1118 

Bale  (bal),  John.    Bishop  of  Ossory.    British  author.. 1495—1563 

BalechOU  (ba-la-shu'),  Jean  Joseph  Nicolas.    French  engraver.. 1715—1765 

Balen,  van  (van  ba'-len),  Hendrik.    Flemish  painter 1560-  1632 

Bales  (balz),  Peter.    English  caligrapher.. 1547—1610 

Balestra  (ba-les -tra),  Antonio.    Veronese  painter ..1666—1740 

Balfe  (balf  l,  Michael  William.    Irish  musician  and  composer 1808—1870 

Balfour  (bal-fur'),  Sir  James.    Scottish  judge - —    1583 

Balfour,  John  Hutton.    British  botanist  and  physician.. 1808—1884 

Baliol.  de  (de  ba'-le  ol;  bal'-ypl),  or  de  Balliol  (de  bal'-I-ol), 

John.    King  of  Scotland _. 1259—1314 

Baliol,  Edward.    (Son  of  John.)    King  of  Scotland 1363 

Ballanche   (ba-lonsh),  Pierre  Simon.    French  philosopher  and 

writer .... 1776—1847 

Ballantyne  (bal -an-tln) ,  James.    Scottish  printer  and  journal- 
ist  1772-1833 

BallOU   (bal-loo  ) ,  Hosea.    American  TJniversalist  preacher  and 

author 1771—1852 

Balmes  (bal  -mes) ,  Jaime  Lucio.    Spanish  philosopher 1810—1848 

Balsamo  (bal-sa  -mo),  Paolo.    Italian  agriculturist  and  author. 1763— 1818 
Baltard  (bal-tar-r  ),  Louis  Pierre.    French  architect   and   en- 
graver..  1765—1846 

Baltzer   (balt'-ser),  Johann  Baptist.    German  Roman  Catholic 

theologian.. 1803—1871 

Balue,  de  la  (deh  la-ba-ltt  ),  Jean.     French  cardinal 1422-1491 

Balzac,  de  (deh  baj-zak  ),  Honore.     French  novelist .1799—1850 

Balzac,  de,  Jean  Louis  Guez,  Seigneur.    French  prosaist .1594—1654 

Bancroft  (ban  -kroft),  George.    American  historian 1800—1891 

Bandello  (ban-del  -6),  Matteo.    Italian  novelist 1480—1562 

Bandinelll  (ban-de-nel  -e),  Baccio.   Italian  sculptor 1487—1559 

Bandlni  (ban-de  -ne),  Angelo  Maria.    Italian  writer 1726—1800 

Bandino  (ban-de -n6),  Domonico.    Italian  scholar.. 1340—1413? 


Born.  Died. 

Bandtke  (bant  -ka),  Jerzy  Samuel.    Polish  historian 1768—1835 

Baner  (ba-nSr-r  ),  Johau  Gnstavus.    Swedish  general 1595—1641 

Banim  (ba  -nim),  John.    Irish  novelist 1798—1842 

Banks,  Sir  Joseph.    English  naturalist 1743—1820 

Banks,  Nathaniel  Prentiss.    American  statesman  and  general 1816—1894 

Banks,  Thomas.    English  sculptor _ 1735—1805 

Banneker   (ban-e-ker),  Benjamin.    American  negro  mathema- 
tician  1731—1806 

Banquo  (bang -kWO).    Scottish  thane.    Accomplice  of  Macbeth. 1066 

Banville,  de  (deh  bon-vel ),  Theodore  Faullain.    French  poet. .1823— 1891 
Bar,  von  (fon  b§r),  or  Baer,  Karl  Ernst.    German-Russian  nat- 
uralist   1792—1876 

Barbacena  (bar-ba-sa -na),  F.  C.  Brant,  Marquis  of.    Brazilian 

soldier. 1772—1842 

Bar  baro,  Francis.    Venetian  orator.. 1398—1454 

Barbaro,  Hermolaos,  of  Venice.    Patriarch  of  Aquileia 1454—1493 

Barbarossa  (bar-ba-ros  -sa),Heyradin.    Corsair  king  of  Algiers.  1467— 1547 

Barbarossa,  Horuch.    Corsair  king  of  Algiers 1475—1518 

Barbaroux  (bar-ba-ru),  Charles.    French  scientific  writer  and 

politician ..1767—1794 

Barbatelll   (bar-ba-tell-1),   Bernardino.     (Poccetti.)     Italian 

painter 1542—1612 

Bar'bauld,  Anna  Ltetitia.    English  writer ..1743—1825 

Barber,  Francis.    American  army  officer ..1751— 1783 

Barberini  (bar-ba-re -ne),  Anthony.    Cardinal,  archbishop  of 

Reims,  negotiator  and  ambassador 1608—1671 

Barberini,  or  Barbarini,  Francis.    Italian  poet _ 1264—1348 

Barbeyrac  (bar-ba-rak ),  John.   French  historical  and  juridical 

writer , 1674—1744 

Barbler  (bar-be-a'),  Anthony  Alexander.    French  writer 1765 — 1825 

Barbieri  (bar-r-be-a'-re),  Gianfrancesco.    (Guercino  da  Cento.) 

Painter 1590—1666 

Barbieri,  Paul  Anthony,  brother.    Painter  of  still  life 1596—1640 

Barbosa,  Pedro.    Portuguese  lawyer 1606 

Barbou  ,  John  Joseph.     Printer  at  Paris 1752 

BarbOU,  Joseph,  brother.    Printer  at  Paris 1737 

Barbou,  Joseph  Gerard,  nephew.    Classical  printer  at  Paris 1715—1813 

Bar  hour,  James.    American  statesman... 1775—1825 

Barbour,  John.    Scottish  poet  and  historian 1316—1395 

Barkhausen    (bark -hou  sen),    John    Conrad.    Physician   and 

chemist .". .1666—1723 

Barclay,  Alexander.    Writer;  translator  of  Ship  of  Fools 1552 

Barclay'  de  Toll?',  Michael.    Russian  field-marshal  and  prince 

.___ __ about  1755—1818 

Bar  clay,  Robert.    Scottish  Quaker  writer.. 1648—1690 

Barclay,  William.    Eminent  Scottish  jurist about  1540—1606 

Barere  de  Vieuzac  (ba-rair-r  de  ve-u-zak),  Bertrand.   French 

Jacobin  demagogue 1755—1841 

Barlow,  Joel.    American  author  and  patriot 1755—1812 

Barlow,  Peter,  F.  R.  S.    English  mathematician.. 1776—1862 

Barney,  Joshua.    American  naval  officer ..1759—1818 

Barn  eveldt,  John  van  Olden.     Eminent  Dutch  statesman 1549—1619 

Barnum.  Henry  A.    American  general... ...1832— 1S92 

Barnum,  Phineas  T.    Famous  American  showman 1810—1891 

BarocciO     (Ba-r8t  -Cho) ,    Fiori     Federigo    d'Urblno.      Italian 

painter ...1528—1612 

Baron  (ba-ron'),  Michael.    French  actor 1653—1729 

Baroni  (ba-ro-ne),  Leonora.    Italian  singer  and  poet fl.  17th  c. 

Baro'nius,  Caesar.    Italian  cardinal  and  writer 1538 — 1607 

Barraban  (ba-ra-bon'),  Peter  Paul.    French  painter  of  birds. ..1767— 1809 
Barras  (ba-ra')>  Paul  John  Francis  Nicholas.     French  Revolu- 
tionist  1755-1829 

Barre  (ba-ra  ),  Col.  Isaac.     Life   by  Britton,  in  Authorship  of 

Junius 1726-1802 

Barre,  Joseph,  of  Paris.    (History  of  Germany.) 1692?-1764 

Barre,  Louis  Francis  Joseph  de  la.    French  historical  writer 1688—1738 

Barreller  (bar-r-le-a),  Jacques.    French  botanist 1606—1673 

Barrett,  George.    Landscape  painter 1732?-1784 

Barrett,  John,  D.  D.    Orientalist.    (Origin  of  Constellations.) 

Barrett,  Lawrence.    American  actor .1838—1891 

Barrett,  Wm.,  of  Bristol.     Friend  of  Chatterton.     (History  of 

Bristol) - 1"89 

Bar  ringtpn,  Hon.  Daines.    English  jurist  and  naturalist 1727—1800 

Barrington  John  Shute,  First  Viscount.    English  writer  and  poli- 
tician  - 1678-1734 

Barrington,  Samuel.    Admiral 1729—1800 

Barrington,  Hon.  Shute.    Bishop  of  Durham  (1791—1826) 1734—1826 

Barrington,  William  Wildman,  Viscount.   Statesman 1710—1793 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wgt,     here, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     sin;     mute,     cub,     ciire,    unite, 


camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
cur,     rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     SB,    ce  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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Bar  ros,  d§,  John.    Portuguese  historian ._ 1496—1570 

Bar  row,  Isaac,  D.  D.    English  theologian  and  mathematician 1630—1677 

Barrow,  Sir  John.    Biographer.    Life  by  himself... 1764—1848 

Bar  ry.  Sir  Charles.    English  architect 1795—1860 

Barry,  Elizabeth.    Actress 1658—1713 

Barry,  James.    Eminent  Irish  painter 1741—1806 

Barry,  John.    American  naval  commander .1745—1808 

Barry,  Martin.    English  physiologist 1802—1855 

Barry,  Spranger.    Celebrated  Irish  actor 1719—1777 

Earth  Heinrich.    German  explorer 1821—1865 

Bartuelemy  (bar-r-tSl-my1  ),  Augnste  Marseille.    French  satiric 

poet... 1796—1867 

Barthelemy ,  Jean  Jacques.    French  writer  and  archaeologist 1716—1795 

Barthelemy-Saint-Hilalre  (saft-te-lar  '),  Jules.  French  savant. 1805   

Bar  t  tie  z,  "/•  Barthes  (bar-r-tes  ) ,  Paul  Joseph.    French  medical 

writer 1734—1806 

Bartholdi  (bar-r-tol-dl  ),  Frederick  Auguste.    French  sculptor. .1834    - 

Bartholin  (bar-to-len'),  Thomas.    Danish  medical  writer. .1616—1680 

Bartlett  (bart -let) ,  John  Russell.    American  lexicographer .1805    — 

Bartlett,  William  Henry.    English  artist  and  traveler 1809—1854 

BartOll  (bar-r-tO-le')>Daniele.    Italian  Jesuit  writer.  ...1608—1685 

Bartoli,  PietroSanti.    (Perugio.)    Italian  engraver  and  artist 1635M700 

Bartolinl  (bar-r-to-le'-ne),  Lorenzo.  Italian  sculptor 17777-1850 

Bartolocci   (bar-r-t6-lot-9he),  Giulio.    Italian    scholar   and 

ecclesiastic 1613—1687 

Bartolozzi  (bar-t6-lot-see),  Francesco.  Italian  engraver. 17257-1817 

Barton  (bar'-t6n).  Benjamin  Smith.    American  naturalist ...1766—1815 

Barton,  Bernard.    (The  Quaker  Poet.)    Englishpoet 1784—1849 

Barton,  Clara.    American  philanthropist about!826    - 

Barton,  Elizabeth.    (Holy  Maid  of  Kent.)    English  fanatic 1534 

Bartram  (bar  -tram),  John.    American  botanist. 1701—1777 

Bartsch,  Ton  (fon  bar-rtsh) ,  Johann  Adam  Bernhard.    Austrian 

engraver _ 1757—1820 

Baschi  (bas'-ke).    Italian  monk.    Founder  of  the  order  of  Ca- 
puchins  .15007-1552 

Basil  (ba'-Bll),  or  Baslllus,  St.    (Tlie  Great.)    Bishop  of  Csssarea.  329—  379 
Baskerville  (bas'-ker-vll),  John.    English  letter  founder  and 

printer _ 1706—1775 

Bassani  (bas-sa'-ne),  Giovanni.    Italian  musician 16007    — 

Bassano  (bas-sa-no),  Giacomoda  Ponte.    (IlBassano.)    Italian 

painter 1510—1592 

Basselln  (bas-lan  ),  Oliver.    French  poet _. 1350—1419 

Bassompierre,  de  (de  ba-son-pl-er  ),  Francois,  Baron.    Marshal 

of  France _ 1579—1646 

Bast  (bast),  Friedrich  Jakob.    German  writer  and  diplomatist. ..1772— 1811 

Bastian  (bast -yan),  Henry  Charlton.    English  biologist 1837   

Bastlat  (bas-tl-a  ),  Frederic.    French  political  economist .1801—1850 

Bates  (bats),  Edward.    American  statesman 1793—1869 

Bates,  Joshua.    American  financier  in  London.    Philanthropist  ..1788 — 1864 
Bathorl  (ba  -to-re),  Elizabeth,  Princess  of.   Murderess  of  young 

girls.. 1614 

Bathurst  (bath'-first),  Allen.    First  Earl.    English  statesman. ..1684— 1775 

Bathurst,  Ralph.    English  poet  and  theologian 1620—1704 

Batonl  (ba-to  -ne),  Pompeo  Girolamo.    Italian  painter.. 1708—1787 

Batteux  (ba-tuh),  Charles.    French  litterateur ...1713—1780 

Batthyanyi  (bot-yan-ye),Lajos,  Count.  Hungarian  statesman.1809— 1849 

Baudelocque  (bod-16k),  Jean  Louis.    French  surgeon ..1746—1810 

Bauer  (b<5w  -Sr),  Ferdinand.    German  botanical  painter 1744—1826 

Bauer,  Georg  Lorenz.   German  orientalist  and  theologian 1755 — 1806 

Baunln  (bo-an'),  Gaspard.    French  anatomist  and  naturalist 1560—1624 

Bauhin,  Jean.    French  botanist  and  physician 1541 — 1613 

Baume  (bo-me4  '),  Antoine.    French  chemist.. 1728—1804 

Baume,  de  la  (dell  la  bom) ,  Nicolas  Auguste.  Marshal  of  France.16367-1716 
Baumgarten  (b6"wm  -gar-r-ten),  Alexander  Gottlieb.    German 

philosopher.    Founder  of  the  philosophy  of  the  beautiful 1714—1762 

Baumgartner,  von  (fon  b<5wm'-gar-rt-nSr) ,  Andreas.    German 

statesman  and  savant 1793—1865 

Baur  (b6"wT),  Ferdinand  Christian.     German   Protestant  theo- 
logian.   Founderof  the  Tubingen  school  of  theology 1792—1861 

Bausset,  de  (dehbo-sa  1,  Louis  Francois.    French  cardinal  and 

writer ..1748-1824 

Baverini  (ba-va-re  -ne) ,  Francesco.    Italian  musician 1420?  — 

Baxter  (baks'-ter) ,  Richard.    English  nonconformist  divine 1615—1691 

Bayard.de  (deh  ba-ard),  Pierre  du  Terrail,  Chevalier.    French 

warrior  ._ __ 1475—1524 

Bayard  (bi-ard) ,  James  Asheton.    American  statesman 1767-1815 

Bayard,  John.    American  patriot __ 1738—1807 

-Bayard,  Thomas  F.»  American  statesman __ 1828    


Born.  Died. 
Bayazld  (ba-ya-zeed ).  or  Bajazet  (baj  -a-zet)  I.    (Ilderim.) 

Sultan  of  the  Ottomans... ...1347—1403 

Bayer  (bl-er),  Gottlieb  Siegfried.    German  orientalist.. 1694—1738 

Bayle  (bel),  Gaspard  Laurent.    French  physician 1774—1816 

Bayle,  Pierre.    French  philosopher  and  critic 1647—1706 

Bayley  (ba  -II),  Sir  John.    English  judge  and  law  writer 1763—1841 

Bayly  (ba'-ll),  Thomas  Haynes.    English  poet 1797-1839 

Bazalne  (ba-zan '),  Francois  Achille.    French  general 1811—1888 

Bazard    (ba-zar-r  ),   Armand.     French  journalist  and  socialist 

leader ..1791-1832 

Bazhenof  (bazh'-e-nov),  Vasili  Ivanovitch.    Russian  architect  ..1737—1799 

Beaconsfteld  (bek'-unz-feld),  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of... 1805—1881 

Beaton  (be  -tun),  David.    Cardinal  and  primate  of  Scotland 1494—1546 

Beatrice   Portinari  (be'-a-tress  por-te-na -re).     Floientine 

lady,  immortalized  byDantp ..1266 — 1290 

Seattle  (ba-tl),  James.    Scotch  poet  and  writer. _ 1735-1803 

Beauchamp  (bo-shon'),  Joseph.    French  astronomer 1742—1801 

Beauchamp  (bee -Cham),  Richard.   Earl  of  Warwick.    English 

general _ 13807-1439 

Beauchamp,  de  (duh-b6-8hon  ),  Alfonse.    French  litterateur....  1767— 1832 
Beauclerk  (bo -klark) ,  Tophain.  English  scholar.  Friend  of  Dr. 

Johnson _ 1739—1780 

Beaufort  (bu'-fSrt),  Henry.    English  cardinal.    Bishop  of  Win- 
chester.__ „____ 13707-1447 

Beaufort,  de(duh-bo-for-r),  Louis.  French  historian  in  Holland 1795 

Beauharnais.  de  (dfih-bo-ar-r-na),  Alexandra,  Vicomte.    First 

husband  of  Josephine  Bonaparte 1760—1794 

Beauharnais,  de,  Eugene.    (Son  of  Alexandre  and  Josephine.) 

Viceroy  of  Italy ...1781—1824 

Beaumarchais,  de  (duh  bo-mar-r-sha') ,  Pierre  AugusMn  Caron. 

French  dramatic  writer 1732—1799 

Beaumelle,  dela  (duh  la  bo-mel'),  Laurent  Angliviel.    French 

writer .1727—1773 

Beaumont  (bfl'-mont;  formerly  bu'-mont),  Basil.    English  rear- 
admiral 1669—1703 

Beaumont,  Francis.    English  dramatic  poet.    Colleague  of  Flet- 
cher  __ ..1586—1615 

Beaumont  de  laBonniere,  de  (duhbo-mon'  duh-la  bo-nygr-r'). 

Gustavo  Auguste.    French  publicist  and  writer 1802—1866 

Beauplan,  de  (duh  bo-plon'),  Guillume  le  Vasseur.  French  geog- 
rapher...  __ 1670? 

Beauregard  (bo  -reh-gard),  Peter  Gustavus  Toutant.  American 

Confederate  general _. 1817—1893 

Beauregard  (bor-r-gar-r),  Charles  Victor.  (Woirgard.)  French 

general 1764—1810 

Beausobre,  de  (duh  bo-zobr'),  Isaac.    French  Protestant  theo- 
logian  __ 1659—1738 

Beautemps-Beaupre'     (bo-ton1     bo-pra).     Charles    Franjois. 

French  hydrographer _ _ 1766—1854 

Beauvais  (bo-va'),  Charles  Theodore.  French  general  and  writer.  1772— 1830 

Beauvau,  de  (duh-bo-VO  ),  Charles  Juste.    Marshal  of  France 1720—1793 

Beccafumi   (bek-a-foo'-me),   Domonico.     Italian  painter   and 

sculptor. 1484—1549 

Beccarl   (bek'-a-re),  Giacomo  Bartolommeo.    Italian  physician 

and  writer 1682—1766 

Beccaria,  di  (debek-a-re'-a),CesareBonesana, Marquis.  Italian 

philosopher  and  writer 1738—1794 

Beccaria,  Giambattista.    Italian  electrician 1716—1781 

Becerra  (ba-ther'-a),  Gasparo.    Spanish  painter  and  sculptor.. .15207-1570 

Becher  (bech  -er),  Johann  Joachim.    Germanchemist 16257-1685T 

Bech  stein,  Johann  Matthaus.    Gorman  ornithologist .1757—1822 

Beck  (bek),  Christian  Daniel.    German  philologist  and  writer 1757—1832 

Beck,  John  Brodhead.  (Brother of  T.R.  Beck.)  American  physician.1794— 1851 

Beck,  Theodoric  Romeyn.    American  physician  and  author 1791—1855 

Becker,  Christiane  Amalie  Luise.    German  actress 1777 — 17967 

Becker,  Nikolaus.    German  poet _ 1816—1845 

Becker,  Rudolph  Zacharias.    German  tale  writer ...1752—1822 

Becket,  Thomasa.    Archbishop  of  Canterbury 1117—1170 

Beckford,  William.    English  author 1760—1844 

Becquerel  (bek-rel'),  Alexandre  Edmond.    French  physicist 1820   • 

Becquerel,  Antoine  Cesar.    (Father.)    French  electrician 1788—1878 

Bed  does,  Thomas.    English  physician  and  chemist 1760 — 1808 

Bede.  (The  Venerable.)  English  monk  and  ecclesiastical  historian.  6727-7357 

Bedell  ,  Gregory  Townsend.    American  divine _ 1793—1834 

Bedell,  William.    English  prelate.    Bishop  of  Kilmore 1570—1642 

Bed  ford,  John  Plantagenet,  Duke  of.  Regent  of  Franco _. 13907-1435 

Beech  er,  Catherine  Esther.  (Sister  of  H.  W.  B.)    Amer.  authoress.1800— 1878 
Beecher,  Henry  Ward.    American  preacher  and  writer 1813—1887 


boll,    bo~y;     pout,    ]<Swl;     cat,    cell,    chorus,     chin,    bench;    go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,    Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     tfon,     -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -We,     -die,      &c.  =b?l,     dell 
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Bora.  Died. 

Beecher.  Lyman.    (Father.)    American  preacher  and  theologian.. 1775 — 1863 

Beech  ey,  Frederick  Wm.    English  navigator  aud  naturalist 1796—1856 

Beechey,  Sir  William.    (Father.)    English  portrait  painter 1753—1839 

Beek(bak),  David.    Dutch  portrait  painter 1621—1656 

Beer  (bar-r),  Michael.    German  dramatist ._ 1890—1833 

Beer,  Wilhelm.    (Brother.)    German  astronomer 1797—1850 

Beethoven,  van  (van  ba'-to-ven,  commonly  prononounced  be- 

to'-ven),  Ludwig.  Prussian  musical  composer _. 1770— 1827 

Begon  (be-gon  ),  Michel.    French  antiquary 1638—1710 

Behaim  (ba -him),  or  Behem  (ba -hem),  Martin.    German  navi- 
gator and  geographer.. _ 1436— 1506? 

Beliam  (ba'-am),  Hans  Sebald.    German  painter  and  engraver 1500 — 1550? 

Behn  (ben),  Mrs.  Aphara.    English  dramatist,  novelist  and  poet.. 16403-1689 

Belines  (banz),  William.    English  sculptor 18017-1861 

Belir  (bar),  Wilhelm  Joseph.    German  publicist. 1775—1851 

Behrlug  (bSr'-Ing),  Vitus.    Danish  navigator 16807-1741 

Beke,  Charles  Tilstone.    English  traveler  and  author. __ 1800—1874 

Bekker,  Elizabeth.    Dutch  novelist  and  poetess _ 1738—1804 

Bekker,  Immanuel.    German  philologist  and  author 1785 — 1871 

Bel$h  §r,  Sir  Edward.    English  naval  officer  and  explorer 1799—1877 

Belcher,  Jonathan.    American  colonial  governor 1681—1757 

BelgiojOSO  (bel-J6-yo  -8.6),  Christina  Trivulzio,  Princess  of.  Ital- 
ian patriot  and  writer 1808 — 1871 

BelldOr.de  (be-le-thor-r  ),  Bernard  Forest.    French  engineer  and 

writer - 1693-1761 

Bellsa  rlus  (bel-I-sa -rl-US).    Roman  general.. ....5051-565 

Belknap  (beT-nap),  Jeremy.    American  historian  and  biographer. 1744 — 1798 

Bell,  Alexander.    Scottish  inventor  in  the  United  States 1847    • — 

Bell,  Sir  Charles.    British  anatomist  and  physiologist- 1774—1842 

Bell,  John,  of  Edinburgh.    Surgical  writer _ 1763-1820 

Bell,  John.    American  statesman 1797—1869 

Bell,  Robert.    British  j  ournalist  and  miscellaneous  writer 1800—1867 

Bell,  Thomas.    English  naturalist...  ..1792    

Bella,  tlella  (del'-a  bel-a),  Stefano.    Italian  etcher  in  copper...  1610— 1664 

Bellamy  (bel-a-ml),  Jacobus.    Dutch  poet _ _ 1757—1786 

Bellamy,  Edward.    American  lawyer  and  writer.    Author  of  Look- 
ing Backward 1850    

Bellamy  (beT-a-ml),  Mrs.  George  Anne.     English  actress  and 

writer... 1733-1788 

Bellamy,  Joseph.    American  divine  and  writer 1719—1790 

Bellarmlno    (bel-ar-me  -no),   Roberto.     Italian   cardinal  and 

author. 1542-1621 

Bellay,   du  (dS  bel-a  ),  Joachim.    (The  French  Ovid.)    French 

poet... ...1524—1560 

Belliard  (be-le-ar-r  ),  Augustin  Daniel,  Count.   French  general. 1769— 1832 
Belllngham    (beT-Ing-ham),   Richard.     Colonial  governor  of 

Massachusetts ...1592—1672 

Bellini  (bel-le  -ne),  Giovanni.    Venetian  painter 1426— 15167 

Bellini,  Laurentio.    Italian  anatomist 1643—1704 

Bellini,  Vincenzo.    Sicilian  composer 1802—1835 

Bell  man.  Karl  Mickel.    Swedish  poet.... ..1740—1795 

Bell  omont,  Richard  Coote,  Earl  of.     English  governor  of  New 

York  and  Massachusetts 1636—1701 

Bellot  (bel-6 '),  Joseph  Rene.    French  Arctic  navigator 1826—1853 

Bell  OWS,  Henry  Whitney.    American  Unitarian  divine 1814—1882 

Belon  (beh-lon  ),  Pierre.    French  naturalist  and  traveler 1517—1564 

Belsham   (bel'-sham),  Thomas.    English  divine  and  historical 

writer 1750—1829 

Belvede  re,  Andrea.    Italian  painter  ._ 1646—1732 

Belzo  ui,  Giovanni  Battista.    Italian  traveler  and  explorer .17787-1823 

Bern,  J6zef.    Polish  general  and  Turkish  pasha 1795—1850 

Bem  bo.  Pietro.    Italian  cardinal  and  writer 1470 — 1547 

Ben  bow,  John.    English  admiral.. 1650—1702 

Ben'demann  (ben'-deh-man),  Eduard.    Prussian  painter 1811    

Benedek,  von  (fon  ba  -neh-dek),  Ludwig.    Austrian  general 1804—1878 

Benedettl  (ba-na-det'-e),  Giovanni  Battista.   Italian  mathemati- 
cian . 1590 

Ben  edict  XIV.    Cardinal  Prospero  Lambertini.     Pope 1675—1758 

Benedict,  Sir  Julius.    German  composer ._ .1804    

Benedict,  Saint.    Italian  founder  of  the  Benedictine  order 480—543 

Benjamin,  Judah  Philip.    American  politician 1811—1884 

Ben  nett,  James  Qordon.  Founder  of  the  "New  York  Herald" 1795—1872 

Bennett,  Wm.  Sterndale,  Sir.    English  pianist  and  composer 1816—1875 

Ben  ningsen,  Levin,  August  Theophil,  Count.   Russian  general. ..1745 — 1826 

Benserade,  de  (deh-bons-rad  ),  Isaac.    French  court  poet 1612—1691 

Benson,  Joseph.    English  Methodist  divine  and  author 1748 — 1821 

Bentham  (bSn  -tarn  or  ben  -tham).  Jeremy.    English  utilitarian 

writer...  ...1748-18S2 


Born.  Died 

Ben  tinck,  William.    Dutch  statesman.    First  earl  of  Portland. .1649— 1709 
Bentinck,  William  George  Frederick  Cavendish,  Lord.    English 

statesman ....1802—1818 

BentivogliO  (ben-te-VOl-yo),  Cornelio.  Italian  cardinal  and  art 

patron _ 1668—1732 

Bentley,  Richard.    English  critic  and  classical  scholar 1662 — 1742 

Benton,  Thomas  Hart.    American  statesman 1782—1858 

Bentzon  (bent -s6n),  Th.  (Marie  Therese  Blanc.)  French  author. 1840   - — 

Benvenutl  (ben-ve-nu  -tl),  Pietro.    Italian  painter ..1769—1844 

Benzel  ibent  -sel),  Eric.    Archbp.  of  Upsal.  Swedish  scholar 1875—1743 

Benzoni  (ben-zo  -nee),  Geronimo.  Italian  voyager 1519? 

Beranger,  de    (deh  be-ron-zhe),  Pierre  Joan.     French    lyric 

poet. 1780—1857 

Be>ard  (bS-rar').  Auguste.    French  surgeon 1802— 1S4» 

Berard,  Auguste  Simon  Louis.    French  statesman 1783—1859 

Berard,  Pierre  Honore.     French  surgeon. ..1797—1858 

Berchem  or  Berghem  (ber  -chem),  Nicolaas  Pietersz.  (Van  Har- 

laem.)    Dutch  landscape  painter 1620—168* 

BerchOUX  (b§r-Shfl),  Joseph.    Frenchpoet 1765—1839 

Berendt  (be'-rent),  Karl  Hermann.    German  explorer  in  Central 

America. _ ....^ 1817— 1878- 

Berengario   (be-ren-ga  -re-6),  Giacomo.   Italian  surgeon  and 

anatomist 14757-1550 

Berenger  de  Tours  (b§-ron-zhe   deh-tur).  French  ecclesiastic, 998— 1088 
Berenice  (ber-e-ni'-se)  or  Bern!  ce     (Eng.  ber'-nis).    Jewish 

queen .28?  aft.  70 

Beresford  (ber  -es-fSrd),  William  Carr,  Viscount.    British  gen- 
eral  _ ....1768—1854 

Beresford,    William   Charles    Delapoer,   Lord.      English   naval 

officer.... 1846    - 

Berg  (bSrgch),  Christen  Panlsen.    Danish  statesman. 1829    - 

Bergamasco  (ber-ga-mas  -k6).    See  CASTELLO,  Giovanni  Bat- 
tista. 

Bergasse  (ber-gass1),  Nicolas.    French  jurist  and  writer 1750—1832 

Berge,  VOm  (fom  b§r  -geh),  Joachim.    German  diplomatist 1526—1602 

Berger  (ber-zhe  ),  Jean  Jacques.    French  senator 1790-1859 

Berger  (b§rg-gr),  Ludwig.    German  musical  composer 1777—1839- 

Berger ac,  de  (deh  berzh-rak  ) ,  Saviniea  Cyrano.    French  dram- 
atist, novelist  and  duelist ...1620—1655 

Bergerat  (berzh-ra),  Auguste  Emile.    French  litterateur 1845   - 

Bergh  (berg),  Henry.    American  philanthropist 1823—1888 

Berghaus  (berg-howss),Heinrich.    German  geographer... 1797—1884 

Bergman  (berg  -man) ,  Torbern  Olof.    Swedish  chemist  and  nat- 
uralist  1785-1784 

Bergouroth  (ber  -gon-r6t),  Gustav  Adolf.    Prussian-English  his- 
torian  1813—1869 

Bergsbe  (ber-rg -s8),  Jorgen  Vilhelm.  Danish  naturalist  and  nov- 
elist  .1835     

Beriot.  de  (deh-bg-rl-o  ),  Charles  Anguste.    Belgian  violinist. ...1802— 1870 

Berkeley  (berk  -II),  George.    Irish  metaphysician 1684—1753 

Berkeley,  William,  Sir.    Royal  governor  of  Virginia 16107-1677 

Berlichlngen,  von   (fon  ber -lich-Ing-en),  Gottfried  or  Gotz. 

(The  Iron  Hand.)    German  warrior 1480—1562 

Berlinghleri  (ber-len-gl-a  -re),  Andrea  Vacca.  Italian  surgeon.  1772— 182» 

Berlioz  (ber-le-6z  ),  Hector.    French  musical  composer. 1803—1889 

Bernadotte    (b§r-na-dot '),  Jean  Baptiste  Jules.     Marshal  of 

France.    Karl  XIV.  Johan,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway 1764—1844 

Bernard  (ber-nar  ),  Claude.    French  physiologist ..1813—1878 

Bernard,  Saiut    sant   ber  -nard  or  ber-nard  ).    (Bernard  de 

Clairvaujc.)    French  ecclesiastic __ ..1091— 115S 

Bernard  (ber-nard),  Francis,  Sir.    Governor  of  Massachusetts. .17127-1779 

Bernardes  (ber-nar  -des),  Diego.    Portuguese  poet 15407-1598- 

Bernard  de  Menthon  (ber-nar'  deh  mon-ton),  Saint.   Founder 

of  the  hospices,  Great  and  Little  Saint  Bernard 923—1008 

Bernardo  del  Carpio  (ber-nar  -do  del  kar-pe-6),  Spanish  sol- 
dier  lived  9th  c. 

Bernhard    (bern-hart).   Duke   of    Saxe-Weimar.    Protestant 

general ...1604— 1639 

Bernhard  (bern-hart),  Karl.  Pseudonym  of  St.-Aubain.    Danish 

novelist.. 18007-1865- 

Bernhardi  (bern-har  -de),  August  Ferdinand.  Ger.  philologist..  1770— 1820    ; 

Bernhardt  (bern-hart) ,  Sarah.    French  actress 1844   - 

Bern!  (ber -ne)  or Bernia (ber -ne-a), Francesco.   Italian  burles- 
que poet 14907-1538- 

Bernier  (ber-ne-e  ) ,  Francois.    French  traveler  and  physician ....  16307-1688     j 
Bernini  (ber-ne'-ne),  Giovanni  Lorenzo.  (The  Cavalier  Bernini.) 

Italian  artist  and  architect 1598—1680    ; 

Bernoulli  (ber-nuT-ye),  Daniel.    Swiss  mathematician 1700-1782   j 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,    what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here, 
or,     wore,    wplf,     work,     who,     son;     mute,    cub,     cUre.    unite, 


camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,     pot. 
cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     IB,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 

Bernstein  (bern'-stin),  Georg  Heinrich.    German  orientalist 17S7— 1SOU 

Bernstorff,  von  (fon  bern  -storf) ,  Johann  Hartwig  Ernst,  Count. 

German  statesman  in  Denmark __ 1712—1772 

Beroaldo  (be-ro-al  -do),  Filippo.  (The  Elder.)  Italian  scholar  and 

writer. ._ 1453-1505 

Berrien   (ber'-I-en),  John   McPherson.     American   lawyer   and 

statesman ....1781— 1856 

BerryorBerri.de  (duhber-I),  Caroline  Ferdinande  Louise, 

Duchesse.  Daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 1798— 1870 
Berryer  (ber-e-yer),  Antoine  Pierre.   French  political  orator  and 

leader .-_ 1790—1868 

Bersezio  (ber-set  -se-6),  Victor.    Italian  author 1830   

Bert  (her),  Paul.    French  physiologist 1883—1886 

Bertaut  (ber-to '),  Jean.    French  bishop  of  Seez,  and  poet .1552—1611 

Berthelot  (bert-lo  ),  Pierre  Marcellin.    French  chemist... 1827    • 

Berthet  (ber-te  ),  Elio  Bertrand.    French  novelist 1815—1891 

Berthier  (ber-te -§),  Louis  Alexandre.    Prince  of  Wagram    and 

Neufchatel.    Marshal  of  France.. 1753—1815 

Berthollet,  de  (dun  ber-to-le  ),  Claude  Louis,  Count.    French 

chemist 1748—1822 

Berthoud(ber-too'),  Ferdinand.  Swiss  inventor  of  marine  clocks. 1727 — 1807 

Berlin,  Louis  Francois.  French  journalist 1766—1841 

Bertiui  (ber-te'-ne),  Henri.    English  and  French  composer  and 

pianist 1798—1876 

Bertrand,  de  (duh-ber-r-tr-rSn  ),  Henri Gratien,  Comte.  French 

general 1773—1844 

Bertuch  (ber-r  -tuch),  Friedrich  Justin.    German  journalist  and 

author .1747-1822 

Berulle  (b§-rSl  ),  Pierre.    French  cardinal,  and  founder  of  the 

Carmelite  order  in  France .1575—1629 

Berwick    (ber-Ik),    James   Fitz-James,  Duke  of.     Marshal    of 

France 1670—1734 

Bichat  (be-sha'),  Mary  Francis  Xavier.     French  medical  writer. 1771— 1802 

Bickerstaff,  Isaac.   Dramatist 1735t— aft.1787 

Bickersteth,  Eev.  Edw.,  of  Walton.    Life  by  Birks,  1851 1786—1850 

Bickersteth,  Henry,  Lord  Langdale.    Master  of  the  rolls.    Life  by 

T.  D.  Hardy _ 1783—1851 

Bick  nell,  Elhanan.    Artcollector _ 1861 

Bid  die,  James.    American  naval  commander 1783—1848 

Biddle,  John.    Socinian  writer ..1615— 1662 

Biddle,  Nicholas.    American  naval  commander.. __ 1750—1778 

Biddle,  Nicholas.    American  financier __ _ _ 1786—1844 

BldlOO  (bid  -16),  Godfrey.    Dutch  anatomist . 1649—1713 

Blela  (be  -la),  William,  Baron  von.     German  Astronomer 1782—1856 

Blerstadt  (ber'-Btat),  Albert,  German  landscape  painter  in  the 

United  States 1828    

Biezelingen  (be -zeh-llng-en),  Christian  John  van.    Dutch  por- 
trait painter _ 1558—1600 

Bignon  (bin-yon'),  Jerome.    French  author 1590—1656 

Bignon,  Louis  Peter  Edward.    French  statesman  and  diplomat.. .1771— 1841 

Bigot  (be-go '),  Emery.    French  scholar;  promoter  of  learning 1626—1689 

Bilderdijk  (bil'-der-dek),  William.    Dutch  poet  and  writer 1756-1831 

Bilfinger,  George  Bernard.    German  philosopher .1693 — 1750 

Bilguer  (bil-gSr),  John  Ulric.    Swiss  surgical  writer 1720—1796 

Billaud-Varenne  (be-yo   va-ren'),  John  Nicholas.    French  rev- 
olutionist  _ 1756—1819 

Billaut  (bl-yo  ),  Adam.    IfaltreAdam.    French  poet. 1602—1662 

Billaut,  Augustus  Adolphus  Marie.    French  statesman  _ 1805—1863 

Billing,  Sigismoud.    French  commandant 1773—1832 

Billingsley,  Sir  Henry.    Lord  Mayor;  mathematician 1606 

Blllington,  Elizabeth.    Vocalist.. 1770-1818 

Bilson,  Thomas.    Bishop  of  Winchester 1536—1616 

Bing  ham,  Rev.  Joseph.    English  historical  writer.. 1668—1723 

Bingley,  Rev.  William  C.    Naturalist 1823 

Bin  ney,  Amos.    American  patron  of  art  and  science 1803 — 1847 

Binney,  Horace.    American  lawyer  and  writer _ 1780—1875 

Bl  on,  of  Smyrna.  Greek  bucolic  poet fl.  280  B.C. 

Bion,  Nicholas.    French  mathematician 1652—1733 

Blot  (be-6'),  Jean  Baptist.    French  astronomer  and  author 1774 — 1862 

Birague  (be-rag  ) ,  Ren6  de.    Cardinal.    French  politician 1507—1583 

Birch,  Rev.  Thomas,  D.  D.    English  biographer... 1705—1766 

Bird,  Edward,  R.  A.    English  painter 1772-1819 

Bird,  William.    English  church  music  composer  15407-1623 

Biren,  or  Blron  (be  -ren,  or  be  -ron),  John  Ernest  de,  Duke  of 

Courland.    Russian  statesman 1690 — 1772 

Birkenhead,  Sir  John.    British  Royalist  political  writer 1615—1679 

Birney,  David  B.    American  general 1825—1864 

Bir  ney,  James  G.    American  politician 1792—1357 


Born.  Died. 
Biron   (be-ron  ),  Armaud   de  Gontaut,  Baron  de.    Marshal  of 

France — 15247-1592 

Biron,  Charles  de  Gontaut,  Due  de.    Ambassador,  administrator, 

marshal - - 1562-1692 

Biron,  .»•  Biren,  John  Ernest  de.    See  Biren 1690—1772 

Bischop,  or  Biskop,  van  (van  bis -chop),  Jan.    Designer  and 

engraver - - .1646-1686. 

Bishop,  Sir  Henry  Rowley.    English  composer 

Bishop,  Samuel.    English  poet ...1731—1795 

Bismarck-  (or  Bismark  )  Schonhausen,  von  (fon  biz  -mar-rk 

Shan  -h<5w  zen),  Karl  Otto.    Prussian  statesman 1813    - 

Bis  sell,  William  H.    American  soldierand  politician 1811— 186* 

Bisset,  Charles,  M.  D.    Physician  and  writer  on  Fortification 1716—1791 

Bis  set,  James.    Scottish  artist  and  humorist 1752 — 1832 

Bitaube'  (be-to-bg  ),  Paul  Jeremiah.    French  poet 1732—1808. 

Bit  zius,  Albert.    Swiss  author 1797-1854 

Bivar  (be-var-r  ),  Don  Rodrigo  Dias  de.    Spanish  hero.  The  CW-10407-1099 

Bizzelli  (bet-sel  -le),  John.    Historical  and  portrait  painter 15567-1612 

Bjornsou  (be  or-rn  -son).  Bjornstjerne  (be-or-rn'-ster-r'-ne"). 

Norwegian  author 1832 

Bjornstjerna  (be-or-rn-ster-r  -na) ,  Magnus   Fred.  Ferdinand, 

Count.    Swedish  statesman  and  author.. 1779— 1847 

Black,  Jeremiah  Sullivan.    American  jurist  and  statesman 1810— 188& 

Black,  John.    English  journalist  and  classical  scholar.. 1783—1855- 

Black,  Joseph.    Scottish  chemical  philosopher 1728— 1799> 

Black,  William.    English  novelist ..1841    - 

Blackburn,  William.    Architect 1750— 179ft 

Blackburne,  Francis.    Archdeacon.    (Confessional.). 1705—1787 

Black-Hawk.    Celebrated  Indian  chief 17687-1838- 

Blacklock,  Thos.,  D.  D.    Poet.  L.  by  Spence  ;  II.  Mackenzie 1721—1791 

Blackmore,  Sir  Richard,  M.  D.    English  physician  and  poet 16507-1729 

Blackstone,  Sir  William.    Judge  and  law  commentator 1723—1780' 

Blaine,  James  Gillespie.    American  statesman 1830 — 1893 

Blair,  Francis  P.    American  politician 1791— 187ft 

Blair,  Francis  Preston.    (Son  of  Francis  P.)   American  soldier  and 

politician — 1821—1875- 

Blair,  Montgomery.    (Son  of  Francis  P.,  Sr.)    Lawyer  and  politi- 
cian  1813—188.1 

Blake,  Robert.    British  admiral 1599—1657 

Blake,  William.    English  artist ...1757—1828 

Blanc  (blon),  Louis.   Born  at  Madrid  of  French  parentage.  Jour- 
nalist and  historian.. 1811—1882 

Blatch  ford,  Samuel.   American  jurist 1820    

Blavat  sky,  Madame  Helena.    Russian  apostle  of  theosophy 1835 — 1891 

Blay  ney,  Benjamin,  D.  D.    English  Hebrew  critic 1801 

Bleeck,  Peter  van.    Dutch  painter 17007-1764 

Bleeker,  Ann  Eliza.    American  author _ _ 1752— 178* 

Bleeker,  Anthony.    American  miscellaneous  writer — -    1827 

Blennerhas  sett,    Harman.    Wealthy  Irishman.     Dupe  and  ac- 
complice of  Aaron  Burr __ 1764—1831 

Bless,  Henry.    Painter 1480—155* 

Blessington,  Margaret,  Countess  of 1789— 184S> 

Bligh,  William.    English  admiral.    Captain  of  tha  ;  Bounty.  " 1753—1817 

Blizard,  Sir  William.    English  surgeon  and  anatomist.. 1743—1735- 

Block,  Benjamin.    Portrait  painter 1631    - 

Block,  Daniel.    Pomeranian  portrait  painter. 1580—1661 

Block,  Joanna  Koerten.    Dutch  artist.. 1650—1715 

BlOCkland,  Anthony  de  Moutfort.    Dutch  painter  _ 1532— 158S 

Bloemaert  (blu  -mar-rt) ,  Abraham.    Dutch  painter 1567— 1647 

Bloemaert,  Cornelius.    (Son.)    Engraver. __ 1603—1680- 

Bloemen  (blu  -men),  John  Francis  van.     Flemish  painter. 1656—1740- 

Bloemen,  Norbertvan.    Flemish  painter 1672    

Bloemen,  Peter  van.    Flemish  painter _ fl.  1699 

Blomefield,  Rev.  Francis.    Topographer 1705—1751 

Blomfleld,  Charles  James.     Bishop  of  London 1786—1857 

Blondel  (blon-del),  Francis.    French  diplomatist  and  military 

engineer 1617— 168ft- 

Blondel,  Francis.    French  medical  writer  at  Paris... 1613—1682. 

Blondel,  Jas.  Francis.    French  architect 1705 — 1774 

Blood,  Thomas.    Colonel.    Irish  adventurer 16287-1680- 

Bloom  field,  Robert.    Pastoral  poet.    (Farmer's  Boy.) .1766—1823 

Bloot,  Peter.    Flemish  painter 1667 

Blount,  Charles,  Earl  of  Devonshire 1563—1606. 

Blount,  Sir  Henry.    Traveler  and  writer 1602—1682 

Blount,  Sir  Thomas  Pope.    English  statesman  and  writer 1649— ;697 

Blow,  Dr.  John.     English  composer. _ _ .  .1648— 1708 

Blucher,  von  (fon  ble  -Cher),  Gebhard  Lebrecht.  Prussian  Field- 
marshal...  ...1742—1819 


boll,    boy;     p6ut,    J<Jwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f.. 
-clan,      -tian  ---•  snan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -(ion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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Born.  Died. 

Blulime  or  Blume  (blu-meh),  Friedrich.    Gorman  jurist 1797—1874 

Blum  (blum),  Robert.    German  publicist 1807—1848 

Blumauer  (blu  -m6"w-er),  Aloys.    German  poet 1755—1798 

Blumenbach  (blu  -men-bach) ,  Johann  Friodrich.    German  nat- 
uralist and  physiologist ....1752—1840 

Blunt,  Edmund  March.    American  nautical  writer 1770—1862 

Bluntschll  (bluntch -le),  Johann  Kasper.    German  jurist 1808    

Boabdil  (bo-ab-del  ).  (ElChico.)  Last  Moorish  king  of  Granada. 1536? 

Bead  en,  James.    English  writer.. 1762— 1839 

Boardman  (bord-man),  George  Dana.    American  missionary. ..1801 — 1831 
Bobadilla,  de   (dS-bo-ba  thel-ya),  Francisco.   Spanish  polit- 
ical administrator.    Sent  Columbus  in  chains  to  Spain lived  1500 

Boccaccio  (bok  kat  -Jho),  Giovanni.    Italian  novelist 1313—1375 

Boccallnl  (b6k-a-le-ne),Trajano.    Italian  satirist... 1556—1613 

Bochart   (bo-shar-r  '),  Samuel.    French  scholar  and  Protestant 

theologian 1599-1667 

Bockll  '  bocli  > ,  August.    German  philanthropist  and  antiquary 1785—1887 

Bode  (bo  -deh),  Johann  Elert.    German  astronomer. 1747—1826 

Bodenstedt  (b6  -den-stet),  Friedrich  Martin.    German  author. ..1819— 1892 

BOdln  (bo-dan  ),  Jean.    French  political  writer 1530—1596 

Bod  ley,  Sir  Thomas.  Founder  of  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.. 1544— 1612 

Bod'mer,  Johann  Jakob.    Swiss  journalist 1698 — 1783  _ 

Bodoni  (bo-do -ne),  Giambattista.    Italian  printer  and  scholar..  1740— 1818 

Boece,  or  Boyce  (bolss),  Hector.    Scottish  historian 14657-1536? 

Boerliaave  (bor'-hav),  Hermann.    Dutch  physician  and  philoso- 
pher.  ...1668-1738 

Boetliius   (bo-e  -thl-US) ,  Anicius  Manilas  Torquatus  Severinus. 

Roman  philosopher  and  statesman _ 470?-  5257 

Beetle,  dela  (duh  la-bo-e-te  ),  Etienne.    French  writer .1530—1568 

Bogar  dus,  James.    American  inventor _  1800—1874 

Bogdanovitcb  (bOg-da-no  -vitch),  Ippolit  Fcdorovitch.  Russian 

poet - 1743-1803 

Bohemond  (bo  -he-mond),  Lat.  Bohemun  dus,  I.,  Marc.  Prince 

of  Antioch.    Norman  crusader _ _ 10607-1111 

Bohlen,  von  (fon  bo  -len),  Peter.    German  orientalist  _ ...1796—1840 

Bblnn  (bem),  Theobald.    Bavarian  flutist.. 1802    

Bourne  (be  -men),  or  Bonm  (bem),  Jakob.    German  mystic  and 

visionary - 1575—1624 

Bonn  (bon),  HenryGoorge.    London  publislior 1796 — 1884 

Bonn  (bon),  Johann.    German  physician  and  writer 1640—1718 

Bbhtlingk  (bet  -link).  Otto.    German-Russian  orientalist 1815    

Boiardo  orBojardo(bo-yar-r  -do),  Matteo  Maria,  Count  of  Scan- 

diano.    Italian  poet 14347-1494 

Bo'ieldieu  (bo-yel-de-uh  ),  Francois  Adrieu.  French  composer.. .1775— 1884 
Boileau-Despreaux    (bwa-16    da-pr-ra  6 ),   Nicolas.     French 

poet,  satirist,  and  critic ...1686—1711 

Boisrobert,  de  (den  bwa-ro-ber-r  ),  Francois  lo  Metel.    French 

writer  and  wit 1592—1662 

Boissard  (bwa-sar-r  '),  Jean    Jacques.     French   antiquary  and 

poet - - - 1528-1602 

Bolsseree  (bwas-re  '),  Sulpice.  Prussian  architect  and  antitiuary.1783— 1854 
Boissonade  (bwa-80-nad  ),  Jean  Francois.  French  philologist.. .1774 — 1857 
Boisie  (bwast),  Pierre  Claude  Victoiro.    French  lexicographer. ..1765— 1824 
Boivin  (bwa  van  ),  Marie  Anno  Victoiro  Gillain.    French  physi- 
cian and  authoress 1773 — 1841 

Boker,  George  Henry.    American  poet 1823 — 1890 

Boleyn  (bpl-in) ,  Anne.    Wife  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England. ._ 15077-1536 

Bolingbroke  (bol  -ing-brpk) ,  Henry  Saint  John,  Viscount.    Eng- 
lish statesman  and  political  writer ..1678—1751 

Bolivar,  Simon.    Liberator  of  Bolivia 1783—1830 

Bologna,    da    (da   bO-16n  -ya),  Giovanni.    Flemish  sculptor  in 

Italy... - —  - —  - —  - 1524-1608 

Bombelli  (bBm-bel  -e),  Rafaello.    Italian  mathematician fl.  16th  c. 

Bomford,  James  V.    American  general 1812 — 1892 

Bonaparte   (bo-na-part),  Napoleon.    Napoleon  I. .Emperor  of 

the  French ---  .1769-1821 

Bonaparte,  Elizabeth  Patterson.    American  wife  of  Jerflmo  Bona- 
parte...  - - ...1785-1879 

Bonaparte,  Jerome.    (Brother  of  Napoleon  I.)      King  of  West- 
phalia.....  -  ...1784-1860 

Bonaparte,  Joseph.    (Brother  of  Napoleon  I.)   King  of  Naples  and 

Spain +  .... - 1768-1844 

Bonaparte,  Louis.    (Brother  of  Napoleon  I.)   King  of  Holland 1778— 184« 

Bonaparte,  Lucien.    (Brother  of  Napoleon  I.}   Prince  of  Canino..  1775— 1840 
Bonaparte,  Napoleon  Joseph  Charles  Paul.  (Prince  Napoleon.  Son 

of  Jerome) 1822—1891 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon  II.,  or  Napoleon  Francois  Charles  Joseph. 

(Son  of  Napoleon  I.  and  Maria  Louisa) 1811 — 1832 


Born.  Died. 
Bonaparte,  Napoleon  III.,  or  Charles  Louis  Napoleon.    (Louis 

Napoleon.    Son  of  Louis.)    Emperor  of  the  French 1808— 187)! 

Bonaventura    (bo-ven-tu -ra),    Saint.     (The  Seraphic   Doctor.) 

Italian  scholastic  theologian ..1221 — 1274 

Bouchamp,  de  (dun  bon-shoft  ) ,  Charles  Melchior  Artus,  Marquis. 

French  general 1759—1793 

Bond,  George  Phillips.  (Son  of  William  C.)  American  astronomer.1826 — 1865 

Bond,  William  Crunch.    American  astronomer 1789—1859 

Bonheur  (bo-nur  '),  Rosalie,  Mile.    Called  Rosa.    Fr.  painter  of 

animals 1822    - 

Boniface  (bon'-e-f as;  Fr.  pron.  bo-ne-fas  )  I.    Pope —      422 

Boniface  VIII.    Cardinal  Benedetto  Gaetani.    Pope ..1228—1303 

Boniface,  Winfrid,  Saint.    (The  Apostle  of  Germany) 6807-755 

Bonnat  (bo-na '),  Leon  Joseph  Florentin.    French  painter 1833    - 

Bonnecnose,  de  (dub.  bon  shoz  ).  Francois  Paul  Emilo  Boisnor- 

mand,  French  historian  and  writer 1801 — 1875 

Bonner  (bon -er),  Edmund.    Bishop  of  London.    Persecutor 15007-1569 

Bonner,  Robert.    Founder  of  the  "  New  York  Ledger."    Born  in 

Ireland _. _ 1824    - 

Bonnet  (bo-na  ),  Charles.    Swiss  naturalist  and  philosopher 1720—1793 

Bonneval,  de  (dub,  bon-val ),  Claude  Alexandra,  Comte.    French 

adventurer 1675—1747 

Bonneville  (bon 'Til),  Benjamin  L.  E.     American  soldier  and 

traveler 17957-1878 

Bonnivard.de  (dun  bo-ne-var),  Francois.  (Prisoner  of  Chilian).  1496— 1570 
Bonnycastle  (bon-I-cas  -sel) ,  John.    English  mathematician. ..17507-1821 
Bononcini  (bo-non-she  -ne),  Giovanni  Battista.    Italian  com- 
poser  _ 1670?-af  1. 1752 

Bonpland  (bon-plon  ),  Aime.  French  naturalist  and  traveler 1773—1858 

Bonstetten,  de  (deh-bon'-stet-en),  Karl  Victor.    Swiss  author.. 1745— 1832 

Bonvicino  (bon-ve-9he  -no),  Alessandro.    Italian  painter 14987-15557 

Boone,  Daniel.    American  explorer  and  colonizer ...1735—1820 

Boorde,  (bord),  Andrew.    (Merry-Andrew.)    English  physician..  14907-1549 

Booth,  Edwin.    (Son  of  Junius  Brutus.)    American  actor ...1833—1893 

Booth,  John  Wilkes.    (Son  of  Junius  Brutus.)    Assassin 1839—1865 

Booth,  Junius  Brutus.    English  tragedian ..1796— 1852 

Booth,  William.     English  evangelist.    Founder  of  the  "  Salvation 

Army" 1829    - 

Bopp,  Franz.    German  orientalist ...1791—1867 

Borda  (bor-da'),  Jean  Charles.    French  mathematician  and  as- 
tronomer  1733—1799 

Bor  den,  Simeon.    American  civil  engineer .1798—1856 

Borden,  Gail.    American  inventor 1801—1874 

Bordeu,  de  (duh  bor-duh  '),  Theophile.    French  medical  writer  ..1722— 1776 

Bordone  (bor-do -na),  Paride.    Italian  painter ...1500—1570 

Borelli  (bo-rel'-le),  Giovanno  Alfonso.    Italian  physician  and 

philosopher 1608—1679 

Borghese  (bor-ga  -§a),  Maria  Pauline  Bonaparte,  Princess 1780—1825 

Borghesi  (bor-ga -§e),  Bartolommeo,  Count.    Italian  numisma- 
tist....  1787—1860 

Borgl  (bor'-Je),  Giovanni.    Italian  philanthropist. 1732—1802 

Borgia  (bor'-Ja),  Cesare.    Italian  cardinal  and  military  leader.. .14577-1507 

Borgia,  Lucrezia.    (Sister  of  Cesare.)    Duchess  of  Ferrara 1520 

Borgognone  (bor-gon-yo -ne).    (Called  Ambroijio  da  Fossano.) 

Italian  painter 14507-15247 

Born,  von  (fon  born),Ignaz.    German-Hungarian  minister  and 

philologist 1742—1791 

Born  (be'r-neh),  Ludwig.    German  political  writer 1786—1837    \ 

Borri  (b8r  -re),  Giuseppe  Francesco.    Italian  impostor  and  em- 
piric  - 1627—1695 

Borromeo  (bor-ro-ma'-o),  Carlo,  Saint.    Italian  cardinal 1538—1584 

Borrow  (bor  -6),  George.    English  writer  and  traveler. 1803—1881 

Boru(bo-ru).    See  BRIAN  BOEOIHME. 

Bory  de  Saint  Vincent  (bo  re  den  san-van-s5n  ),  Jean  Baptists 

Georges  Marie.    French  naturalist  and  geographer 1780—1846 

Bosc  (bosk),  Louis  Augustin  Guillaume.    French  naturalist 1759 — 1828 

Boscan  Almogaver  (.bos  kan   al-mo-ga-ve'r),  Juan.    Spanish 

poet 15047-1543? 

Boscawen  (bos   ka- wen),  Edward.    English  admiral 1711—1761 

Bosch  (bosk)  or  Bos  (bos),  Hieronymus  Tan  Aeken.    (Jerom. 

Le  Joyeux.)    Dutch  painter ..14507-1518 

Boscovich  (bos'-ko-vlch),  Ruggiero  Giuseppe.  Italian  scientist. 1711— 1787 

Bosio  (bd'-Sje-o),  Francois  Joseph,  Baron.    Italian  sculptor 1769—1845 

Bosquet  (bos-ke),  Pierre  Joseph  Francois.    Marshal  of  France..  1810— 1861 
Bosquillon  (bos-ke-y  6ft ) ,  Edouard  Francois  Marie.    French  phy- 
sician and  scholar 1744—1816 

Bosscha  (bos'-cha),  Herman.    Dutch  philologist  and  poet 1755—1819 

BOSSi  (bOS-se),  Giuseppe.    Italian  painter  and  poet.. 1777—1815 


late,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here, 
or,     wBre,     wolf,     work,     wh6,     sin;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite, 


camel,    h§r,    the're;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
cfir,    rule,    full;     tr?,     Syrian.     SB,    oe  = «;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 
Bossuet  (bos-swe),  Jacques  B6nigne.    French  bishop  of  Meaux 

and  pulpit  orator - 1627—1704 

Bossut  (bo-su  ),  Charles.    French  mathematician. 1730—1814 

Boswell  (bo z  -wel) ,  James.    Biographer  of  Dr.  Johnson. 1740—1795 

Bos  w5rth,  Joseph.    English  philologist  and  clergyman 1789—1876 

Both  well,  James  Hepburn,  Earl  of.     Scottish  conspirator 15367-1578 

Botta,  Carlo  Giuseppe  Guglielmo.    Italian  historian 1766 — 1837 

Botta,  Paolo  Emilio.     French  archwologist 18057-1870 

Botta,  Yincenzo.    Italian  author -- 

Bottalla  (bot-tal -la),  Paolo.    Jesuit  historian 

Bottarl  (bot-ta  -re),  Giovanni  Gaetano.    Florentine  scholar 1689-1775 

Bottcher  (bet-Cher),  Johann  Friedrich.     Inventor  of  Dresden 

china _ - —  - 1682-1719 

Botticelli  (b&t-te-CheT-le),  Sandro.  (Alessandro  Filipepi.)  Ital. 

painter - - - 1447-1510 

Bb'ttiger  (bet  -te-gSr),  Karl  Wilhelm.    Swedish  poet 

Botts,  John  Minor.     American  statesman 1802—1869 

Boucliardon  (b6-shar-don  ),  Edme.    French  sculptor 1698—1762 

Boucher  (bou  -Cher),  Jonathan.     English  political  writer  and 

philologist - - 1738-1804 

Boucicault  (bd-se-ko'),  Dion.    Irish  dramatist  andactor ...1822- 

Boudinot  (b6'-de-not),  Elias.    American  patriot  and  philanthro- 


pist . 


.1740-1821 


Bouflers,  de  (duh  b6-fle°r'),  Louis  Francois,  Due.     Marshal  of 

France - - 1644-1711 

Bougainville,  de  (dull  bo-gan-vel ),  Louis  Antoine.    French  cir- 
cumnavigator .. - 1729-1814 

Bouguer  (b&-ge  ),  Pierre.    French  mathematician...  1698—1758 

Bouguereau  (b6g-r6  ),  Guillaume  Adolphe.     French  painter 1825    • 

Bouille,  de  (duhb6-ye"),  Francois  Claude  Amour,  Marquis.  French 

general  and  author - 1739—1800 

Bouillon,  de  (duh  b6-yon),  Henri  dela  Tour  d'Auvergne, Duo. 

French  marshal ...1555-1623 

Boulanger   (bd-lon-zhS  ),  Georges  Ernest  Jean  Marie.    French 

general - - 1837-1891 

Boullogne  (bo-16n').  Louis.    French  painter 1654—1733 

Boulton  (b61  -t6n),  Matthew.    English  inventor 1728—1809 

Bourbaki  (bor-ba-ke'),  Charles  Denis  Soter.  French  general — 1816    

Bourbon  (b6r  -b6n).    A  famous  French  royal  family. 

Bourbon,  de  (duh  bor-bftn  ),  Charles,  Due.    (Constable  Bourbon.) 

French  general 1490—1527 

Bourdaloue  (bor-da-16').  Louis.    French  preacher... 

Bourdon  (b6r-don'),  Sebastien.    French  painter  and  designer 1616—1671 

Bourgeois  (bur-jois'),  Peter  Francis,  Sir.    English  painter 1756—1811 

Bourguet  (bor-ge  ),  Louis.    French  antiquary  and  naturalist 1678—1742 

Bouterwek  (b6  -ter-vec),  Friedrich.     German  philosopher  and 

critic - 1766-1828 

Bout  well,  George  Sewall.    Secretary  of  U.  ri.  Treasury... 

Bouvart  (b6-var),  Alexis.    French  astronomer 1767—1843 

BOUVier  (bo-vy-e  ),  Andrfi  Marie  Joseph.    French  physician 1746 — 1827 

Bouvier,  John.  American  jurist  and  law  writer.. 1787—1851 

Bovadilla  (bo-va-del'-ya).    See  BOBADILLA,  DE. 

Bow  (iicll,  Thomas  Edward.    English  traveler  and  writer 1791—1824 

Bowditch,  Nathaniel.    American  mathematician. 1773—1838 

Bowdoin,  (bo'-d'n),  James.    American  patriot  and  governor 1727—1790 

Bowen  (bo'-en),  Francis.    American  professor  and  author 1811—1890 

Bowles  (bolz),  Samuel.    American  journalist 1826—1878 

Bowles  William  Lisle.    English  poet 1762—1850 

Bow  ring,  John,  Sir.    English  statesman  and  linguist 1792—1872 

Bowyer  (bo '-ySr),  William.    Printer  and  scholar 1699—1777 

Box  horn,  Marcus  Zuerius.    Dutch  historian 1612—1653 

B6yce,  William.     English  composer  and  organist 1710—1779 

B6y  dell,  John.    Lord  mayor  of  London.  Artpublisher 1719—1804 

Boyer  (bwa-yg),  Jean  Pierre.    Presidentof  Hayti ...1776—1850 

Boyesen,    (b6T-e-sen),    Hjalmar  Hjorth.    Norwegian  writer  in 

lalO       _ 

America 10*° 

Bfi^le,  Robert.    Irish  chemist  and  philosopher 1626—1691 

Bfi^lStfin  Nicholas.  Benefactor  of  Harvard  College 1716—1771 

Boylston,  Zabdiel.    American  physician .        . -1680— 1766 

Bozzaris  or  Botzaris  (b5t'-sa-ris;poj:mJarfy  caHedbpz-zar  -Is), 

Marcos.    Greek  patriot  and  general 

Bracciolini(brat-Ch6-16'-n«),  Francesco.  (Dell  Apt.)  Italian  poet  1566—1646 

Brad  dock,  Edward.    British  general  in  America 16957-1755 

Brad  don,  Mary  Elizabeth.    English  novelist .1837    

Brad f8rd,  William.    Second  governor  of  Plymouth  colony. 1589—1657 

Bradford,  William.    Firstprinter  in  Pennsylvania 1663—1752 

Bradlaugh  (brad'-law),  Charles.    English  radical 1833—1891 

Brad  ley,  Edward.    (Cuthbert  Bede.)    English  author 1827-1889 


Born.  Dieil 

Bradley,  James.    English  astronomer 

Bradley,  Joseph  P.    American  jurist 1836—1892 

Brad  shaw,  John.    English  judge 

Brad  street,  Anne.    New  England  poetess 

Bradstreet,  John.    American  major-general... 

Bradstreet,  Simon.    Colonial  governor  of  Massachusetts... 1603—1697 

BracVwardine  (brad'-war  den),  Thomas.  (The  Profound  Doctor.) 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury .12907-1349' 

Braga  (bra'-ga),  Toofilo.  Portuguese  poet 

Bragg,  Braxtou.    American  confederate  general 1817 — 187ft- 

Brahe  (bra  or  bra;  Danish  pron.  bra-e),Tycho.  Danish  astron- 
omer  - —.1546-1601 

Brahms  (brains),  Johannes.    German  composer 1833    - 

Bralnerd  (bra  -nerd) ,  David.  American  missionary  to  the  Indians,  1718— 174T 
Bramah  (bra'-ma),  Joseph.  English  inventor  of  Bramah  press..  1748— 1814 
Bramante  (bra-man  -te).  Donato  Lazzari.  Italian  architect  and 

painter - - 1444-1514 

Brande  (brand),  William  Thomas.    English  chemist 

Brandes  (bran'-des),  Georg  Maurice  Cohen.    Danish  writer 1842   - 

Brandt  (brant),  Joseph.    (Thayendanegea.)    Mohawk  chief 1742—1807 

Brantome  (bron-t6m),  Pierre  de  Bourdeilles.  French  historian41540— 1614 

.Brascassat  (bra-ca-sa'),  Jacques  Raymond.    French  painter 1805    1S6T 

*  Bras  sey,  Thomas,  Baron.    English  railway  constructor 1805—1870 

Brauwer  or  Brouwer  (br-row'-wSr),  Adrian.  Dutch  painter — 1608— 164» 

Bravais  (bra  -va')>  Auguste.    French  natural  philosopher.. 1811—1863 

Breck  inridge,  John  Cabell.    American  U.  S.  senator  and  Confed- 
erate general 1821-1875. 

Bredow  (bra  -d6),  Gottfried  Gabriel.    German  historian 1773—1814 

Breguet  (bre-ge"),  Abraham  Louis.    Swiss  inventor ..1747—182* 

Breislak  (brls'-lak),  Scipione.    Italian  mineralogist 1748—1826 

Breithaupt  (brit  -h6"wpt),  Johann  Friedrich  August    German 

mineralogist ^^ — 1873 

Breitlnger  (brlt-ing-Sr),  Johann  Jakob.    Swiss  scholar  and 

writer .....1701-1774 

Breit'kopf,  Johann  Gottlob  Immanuel.    German  typographer 1719—1794 

Bremer  (bra'-mer),  Fredrika.    Swedish  novelist 18017-186& 

Brenta'no,  Clemens.     German  novelistand  dramatist 1778—1842 

Bretschneider  (bref-shnl-dSr),  Karl  Gottlieb.   German  theo- 
logian  _ 1776-1848- 

Breughel(bruh-Chel),  Jan.  (Velvet  Breughel.)  Flemish  paintor.1568— 1625- 

Brewer,  David  J.    Associate  justice  U.S.  supreme  court 1837    - 

Brewster,  Benjamin  H.    Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  ..1816—1888 

Brewster  David,  Sir.    Scottish  optician 1781—1868- 

Brian  Boroihme  (brl  -an  bo-rolm'),  or  Brian  Boru  (bo-rd'). 

Kingof  Ireland •- 926-1014 

Brice,  Benjamin  W.    American  general 1806 — 1892 

Brldg  et,  Saint.    Patroness  of  Ireland 453—  523 

Bridge'water,  FrancisHenry  Egerton.    Earl  of 1756—1829 

Brldg  man  (brl]  -man),  Laura.    American  blind  deaf  mute 1829—1889- 

Brldgman,  Frederick  Arthur.    American  painter .1847    

Briggs,  Henry.    English  mathematician _ ...1561— 1630> 

Bright,  Jesse  D.    American  lawyer  and  politician 1812—1875 

Bright,  John.    English  orator  and  statesman 1811—1889- 

Bright,  Richard.  English  physician.  (DiscoveredBrighfs  disease).  17S9— 1858- 

Brindley  (brlnd'-H)  .James.    English  canal  constructor 1716—1772 

Brisbin,  James  S.    American  general. 1837—1892 

Brisson  (bre-son  ),  Barnabe.    French  lawyer  and  philologist 1531—1591 

Brisson,  Mnthuriu  Jacques.    French  naturalist 1723—1806 

BrissotdeWarville(bre-s6'  duh  var-vel ),  Jean  Pierre.  French 

Girondist _ ...1754-1793 

Brls  ted,  Charles  Astor.    (Carl  Benson.)    American  author 1820—1874 

Brls  tow,  Benjamin  H.    American  lawyer  and  Secretary  of  United 

States  Treasury... - 1832    - 

Brit  ton,  John.    English  antiquary ...1771—1857 

Brizzi  (bret-se),  Francesco.    Italian  painter ...1574—1625 

Brocchi  (brok  -ke),  Giovanni  Battista.    Italian  naturalist .1772— 1826- 

Brock,  Isaac,  Sir.    British  general  in  American  revolution.. 1769—1812 

Bro  die,  Benjamin  Collins,  Sir.    English  surgeon 1783—1862 

Bro die,  George.    English  historian -    1867 

BrofferiO  (brof-fa  -re-6),  Angelo.  Italian  politician  and  poet...  1802— 1866 
Broglie,  de  (duhbro'-jf1),  Achille  Leonce  Victor  Charles,  Due. 

French  statesman - 1785—1870 

Brome,  Richard.    English  dramatist 1652 

Broin  ley,  John.    English  mezzotint  engraver 1795— 183ft 

Bronc  horst,  John,  of  Leyden.  Animal  painter  in  water  colors 1648—1723 

Bronchorst,  Peter,  of  Delft.    Historical  painter 1588^1661 

Brbndsted  (br-ron'-sted),  Peter  Oluf.    Danish  classical  scholar 

and  archffiologist _ - 1781—1842 


boll     btfy-     p6ut     Jowl;     cat,    sell,    chorus,     9hln,    bench;    go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    ag;     expect,    Xenophon,    e?ist.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -ttan  =  snan.     -tlon,     -Blon  =  shun;     lion,     -gion  =  zhua.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  sh&s.     -We,     -die,      Ac.  =69!.     del. 
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Born.  Died. 
Brongniart    (br-rofi-nyar  ),  Alexander.     French   chemist   and 

mineralogist . 1770—1847 

Bront^,  Anne.    (Acton  Bell.)    English  novelist.. ....18207-1849 

Bront6,  Charlotte.    (Currer  Bell.) ..1816—1855 

Bront^,  Emily  Jane.    (Ellis  Bell.)    English  novelist 18187-1848 

Bronzlno  (bron-ze  -n6) ,  Angelo.   Italian  painter 1511—1570 

Brook,  Benjamin.    English  biographer. 1775—1848 

Brooke,  Mrs  Frances.    English  novelist 1789 

Brooke,  Sir  Fulk  Greville,  Lord.   English  poet  and  philosopher..  .1551— 1628 
Brooke,  Henry.   English  writer.  Author  of  "The  Fool  of  Quality.".  1706— 1783 

Brpokes,  Joshua.    English  anatomist 1761—1833 

BrQOks,  Maria.    American  poetess 17957-1845 

Brooks,  Preston  S.   American  pugnacious  politician 1819—1857 

Broonie,  William,  LL.  D.    English  poet 1745 

Brosse  (br-ros),  Guy  de  la.    French  botanist 1641 

Brosses  (br-ros) ,  Charles  de.    French  antiquary .1709—1777 

Br6t§  ro,  Felix  de  Avellar.    Portuguese  botanist 1744—1828 

Brfithers,  Richard.    English  visionary. __ 17607-1824 

Brougham  (bro  -am) ,  Henry,  Lord.  British  statesman  and  orator,  1779—1868 

Brougham,  John.    Irish  American  actor.. 1810—1880 

Brough>ton  (brtfW -ton),  William  Robert.    English  navigator 1762—1821 

Broughtoni  Rhoda.    English  novelist.. 1840    - 

Brounck  er  or  Brounker ,  William  Viscount.    English  scientist. .  .1620—1684 

Brousson  (brfi-son  ),  Claude.    French  Protestant  martyr 1647—1698 

Brouwer  or  Brauwer,  Adrian.    Flemish  painter ..1608—1640 

BrowalliUS,  John.    Bishop  of  Abo.    Naturalist 1707—1755 

Br6"wn,  Benjamin  Gratz.    American  politician 1826 — 1885 

Brown,  Charles  Brockden.   American  novelist.    (Wieland) 1771—1810 

Brown,  Rev.  David.    Missionary  in  India. _. _ 1812 

Brown,  Henry  B.    Associate  justice  U.  S.  supreme  court 1836 

Brown,  Henry  Kirke.    American  sculptor.. ...1814—1886 

Brown  John.    Scottish  physician.    Inventor  of  Brunonian  System 

of  Medicine - 1735-1788 

Brown,  Thomas.    Scottish  metaphysician 1778—1820 

Brown,  Goold.    American  grammarian _ 1791—1857 

Brown,  Jacob.    American  major-general 1775—1828 

Brown,  John,  Captain,  of  Ossawattomie.    American  liberator 1800—1859 

Brown!  Robert,  M.  D.    British  botanist _ 1773—1858 

Brown  or  Browne,  Robert.    English  theologian.    Founder  of  the 

sect  of  Brownists... _ ....15507-1633 

Brdwne,  Charles  Farrar.    (Artemus  Ward.)  American  humorist.  .1834— 1867 

Brown  ing,  Elizabeth  Barrett.    English  poetess 1809—1861 

Browning,  Robert.    English  poet ...1812—1889 

Br(Swn  low,  William  G.    American  politician  and  preacher 1805  -1877 

Brown-Seauard  (brown- se-kar-r  ),  Edouard.  French  physiolo- 
gist  - - 1818    

BrSwn  son,  Orestes  Augustus.    American  theologian  and  writer.  .1803— 1876 

Bruce,  James.    Scottish  traveler 1730—1794 

Bruce,  Sir  James,  Knight.     English  judge 1791—1866 

Bruce,  Robert.    Kingof  Scots.    Born  in  Westphalia 1274—1329 

Bruce',  Blanche  K.    Born  a  slave  in  Virginia.    Register  of  the  TJ.  S. 

Treasury - --  ...1841    - 

Bruck  er,  Johann  Jakob.    German    Protestant   divine  and  his- 
torian...  .1696-1770 

Brueys  d'  Algalllers   (br-ru-g  de-ga-le-g  ),  Francois   Paul. 

French  admiral ...1753-1798 

Bru -no,  Giordano.    Neapolitan  philosopher.    Burned  at  Rome  for 

heresy "    160° 

Brush,  Charles  Francis.    American  electric  inventor. _ 1849    • 

Brute  (brfl-te  ),  Simon   William    Gabriel.     Catholic    bishop   of 

Vincennes,  Ind.    Born  at  Rennes,  France. 1779—1839 

Brutus,  John.    Ecclesiastic  of  Paris.    Writer 16787-1762 

Brutus    Lucius  Junius.    Established  republican  government  at 

Rome -  ...H.500B.O 

Brutus,  Marcus  Juntas.    Murderer  of  Ceesar _. B.C. 85  B.C.  42 

Bruyere  (bru-I-yar').  John  de  la.    French  writer 1644?-1696 

Bruyn  (br-r61n),  Cornelius  le.    Dutch  traveler  and  painter 1652    - 

Bruyn,  or  Bruin,  John  de.    Experimental  philosopher  at  Utrecht.  1620— 1675 

Bry  -an,  Michael.    English  author  of  a  dictionary  of  painters 1757—1821 

Bry  -ant,  Jacob.    English  antiquary  and  philologist _ 1715—1804 

Bryant,  William  Cullen.    American  journalist  and  poet ..1794—1878 

Brydges,  Sir  Samuel  Egerton.    English  poet 1762—1837 

Bryson,  Andrew.    Rear-Admiral  U.  S.  N 1823—1892 

Bucer  (but'-ser),  Martin.    German  reformer 1491—1551 

Bucn,  Baron  Leopold  von.    Prussian  geologist 1774—1853 

Buchan,  Stuart  Erskine,  Earl  of.    Scientific  writer 1742—1829 

Buchan  an,  George.    Scotch  historian  and  poet 1506—1582 

Buchanan,  James.    Fifteenth  President  United  States 1791—1868 


Born.  Died. 

Buchanan,  Robert  William.    English  poet  and  novelist .1841    - 

Buchner,  Augustus.    Gorman  professor  of  poetry _ 1591—1661 

Buchner,  John  Andrew  Elias.    German  medical  writer 1701 — 1769 

Buckingham,  George  Villiers,  first  duke  of.     English  Lord  high 

admiral.    Assassinated.    Life  by  Sir  H.  Wotton,  1642 1592—1628 

Buckingham,  George  Villiers,  son,  second  duke  of.    Courtier 1627—1688 

Buckingham,  James  Silk.    English  traveler 1786—1855 

Buckingham  and  Chandos,  Richard,  first  duke  of 1776—1839 

Buckingham  and  Chandos,  Richard,  second  dukoof... 1861 

Buck  inghamshire,  John  Sheffield,  duke  of.    Poet ...1649—1720 

Buck  land,  William,  D.  D.    English  geologist.... 1784—1856 

Buckle,  Henry  Thomas.    Author  of  History  of  Civilization 1822—1862 

Buck  minster,  Joseph  Stephens.    American  divine 1784 — 1812 

Buck  ner,  Simon  Bolivar.    American  Confederate  general 1823    - 

Budgell,  Eustace.    English  essayist ...16857-1785 

Bu  ell,  Don  Carlos.    American  general ._ 1818 

Buffalmac  CO,  Buonamico.    Italian  historical  painter 1262—1340 

Buffon.  de  (buf-f6n),  Georges  Louis  Loclcrk,  Comte.    French  nat- 
uralist  ....1707-1788 

BugeauddelaPiconnerie  (bii-zho   dub.  la-pe-kon-re), Thomas 

Robert.    French  marshal 1784—1849 

Buhle  (bo-leh),  Johaun  Gottlieb.    German  philosopher... 

Bulgarin  (bul-ga  -rin) ,  Thaddeus.  Russian  novelist  and  essayist,  1789—1859 

Bull  (bill),  Ole  (o'-leh)  Bornemann.    Norwegian  violinist 1810—1880 

Buller  (biU-ler),  Charles,  Right  Hon.    English  statesman 1806—1848 

Bullinger  (bul  -ing-er),  Heinrich.    Swiss  reformer 1504—1575 

Bullions  (buT-yiins) ,  Peter.    American  editor  of  classical  school- 
books - ...1791-1864 

Billow,  von  (fon  be  -lo),  Friedrich  Wilhelm.    Count  of  Denne- 

witz.    Prussian  general 1755    1816 

Billow,  von,  Hans  Guido.    German  pianist  and  composer 1830    - 

Bulthaupt  (btilt-howpt),  Heinrich  Alfred.    German  author 1849    - 

Bulwer  (bul -wer) ,  William  Henry  Lytton  Earle,  Baron  Dalling 

andBnlwer.    English  author  and  diplomatist 1801—1872 

Bdlwer-Ly't  tfin,  Edward  George  Earle  Lytton,  Baron  Lytton. 

English  novelist _  .1806— 1873 

Bulwer-Lytton,  Edward  Robert,  Baron  Lytton.  (Owen  Meredith,.) 

Son.    English  poet. 1831-1891 

Bun  sen,  Robert  Wilhelm  Eberhard.    German  chemist 1811    - 

Bunsen,  von,  Christian  Karl  Josias.    Chevalier.    Prussian  ambas- 
sador and  philologist - 1791-1860 

Bun  yan,  John.    English  divine,  author  of  Pilgrim's  Progress 1628—1688 

Buonafede  (bu-6-na-fa-de),  Appiano.    Italian  writer 1716—1793 

Buonamici     (bu-6 -na-me -Che),    Castruccio.      Italian     Latin 

writer. ......1710-1761 

Buonarroti  (bu-6-nar-rot'-e) ,  Michael  Angelo.    [See  MICHAEL 
ANGELO  BUONAKBOTI. 

Burchard,  Samuel  D.    American  Presbyterian  preacher 1822—1891 

Burckhardt  (biirk  -hart),  Jacob.    Swiss  historian 1818   - 

Burckhardt,  Johann  Ludwig.    Swiss  traveler  and  writer .1784—1817 

Burdett  (bur-det) ,  Sir  Francis.    English  politician ...1770—1844 

Burdett-Coutts  (bur-det  -kuts'),  Angela  Georgiana,  Baroness. 

English  philanthropist... 1814    - 

Burger  (bur-r'-ger),  Gottfried  August.    German  poet ...1748—1794 

Surges,  Tristram.    American  statesman 1770—1853 

Burgkmair  (burch-mir),  Hans.     German    painter   and  wood- 
engraver _ - 14737-1559 

Burgoyne  (bur-go"in  ),  John.    English  general  and  dramatist — 173O-1792 
Burgoyne,  Sir  John  Fox,  Baronet.    (Son.)  English  field-marshal.  .1782— 1871 

Bur  gundy\  Louis,  Duke  of.    Father  of  Louis  XV.  of  France 1682—1712 

Buridan  (bur-I-dan),  Jean.    French  logician 13157-1358 

Burigny,  de  (duh  bu-ren-ye  '),  JeanLevesque.  French  historian.1692— 1785 

Burke  (biirk),  Edmund.    Irish  statesman  and  orator 1730—1797 

Burke,  Sir  John  Bernard.    English  genealogist 1815—1848 

Burlamaqui  (biir-r-la-ma-ke  ),  Jean  Jacques.    Swiss  jurist  — 1694—1748 
Burleigh  (b&r -II),  or  Burghley,  William  Cecil,  Lord.    English 

statesman - 1520-1598 

Bur  lelgh,  William  H.    American  poet  and  abolitionist. . 

Burlingame  (bur  -ling-gam),  Anson.    American  diplomatist — 1822—1870 

Burmann  (bur  -man),  Pieter.    Dutch  philologist — 1668—1741 

Bur  meister,  Hermann.    German  zoologist 1807    - 

Burnes  (burnz),  Sir  Alexander.    Scottish  traveler  in  Asia 1805—1 

Burnet  (bur  -net),  Gilbert.    Bishop  of  Salisbury,— historian 1643-1 

Burns,  Robert.    Scottish  poet... 

Burn  side,  Ambrose  Everett.   American  general 

Burr  (bur) ,  Aaron.    Third  vice-president  of  the  United  States 1756—1836 

Burritt  (bur-It),  Elihu.    (The  Learned  Blacksmith.)    American 

reformer  and  linguist 1S10— 1879 


late,     fat, 
.or,     wore, 


fare,     amidst, 
wolf,     w5rk, 


what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here, 
who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite, 


camel,     her,     there;     pine,    pit,     sire,    sir,    marine;     g5,    pot, 
car,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     OB  =  $;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 

Burtbn,  Richard  Francis.    English  traveler.. ...1821    - 

Burton,  Robert.    English  philosopher.    Author  of  Anatomy  of  Mel- 
ancholy  - 1576-1640 

Bus  becq,  Augier  Ghislon.    Flemish  traveler  and  antiquary 1522—1592 

Bus  b? ,  Dr.  Richard.    English  educator 1606—1695 

Bttsch  ing,  Anton  Friedrich.    German  geographer  and  historian.  .1724— 1793 
Buschmann  (bush  -man),  Johann  Karl  Eduard.  German  philolo- 
gist._ - - - 1805 

Busembaum  (bu  -zem-b<5wm),  Hermann.    German  author 1600—1668 

Bush,  George.    American  Swedenborgian  divine  and  author. 1796—1859 

Busunell,  Horace.    American  divine  and  author 1802—1876 

Bustamante  (bus-ta-man  -tS),  Anastasio.    President  of  Mexico. 1780— 1851 

Bute,  John  Stuart,  Third  earl  of.    English  statesman  __ 1713—1792 

Butlgr,  Benjamin  Franklin.    American  lawyer  and  general 1818—1893 

Butler,  Joseph.    English  bishop.    Author  of  Analogy  of  Religion, 

Ac 1692—1752 

Butler,  Samuel.    English  poet.    Author  of  Hudibras 16127-1680 

Butler,  William  Allen.    American  lawyer  and  poet 1825    - 

Butterneld,  Daniel.    American  general 1831—1894 

Butt  erworth,  Benjamin.    American  lawyer  and  politician 1837    - 

Butt  mann,  Philipp  Karl.    German  philologist ..1764—1829 

Butt  ner,  Christian  Wilhelm.  German  naturalist  and  philologist. 1716— 1801 

But  t6n,  Thomas.    English  Arctic  navigator. lived,  1612 

Buz  tin,  Sir  Thomas  Fowell.    English  philanthropist 1786—1845 

BUZtorf  (bUC  -storf),  Johann.    German  Hebraist 1564 — 1629 

Buys  (bffls),  Paulus.    Dutch  statesman lived  1550-90 

Buzot  (bu-ZO  ),  Francois  Leonard  Nicolas.   French  Girondist 1760—1793 

B?ng,John.    English  admiral 1704—1757 

Bynkershoek,  van  (van  bin  -ke"rs-hpk),  Kornelis.  Dutch  jurist.1673— 1745? 

Byrglua  (ber  -JI-us),  Justus  Jobst.   Swiss  mathematician 1552—1633 

Byron,   George  Gordon,  Lord.    English  poet 1788—1824 

Byron,  Henry  James.    English  novelist  and  dramatist 1835—1884 

Byron,  John.    English  naval  commander  and  discoverer 1723—1786 

Bystrbm  (bu-str5m),  JohanNils.    Swedish  sculptor 1783—1848 

c. 

Cabakjee  Ogloo  (ka-bac-je  Sg-lu  ').  Turkish  insurgent.  Assassin- 
ated  1808 

Caballero    (ca-val-ya -r6),  Fernan.    (Cecilia  BOM  de  Faber.) 

Spanish  novelist 1797—1877 

Caballero,  Firmin.    Spanish  journalist  and  statesman 1800—1876 

Cabanis  (ka-ba-ness'),  Pierre  Jean  George.     French  philosopher 

and  author - ....1757-1808 

Cabarrua  (ka-ba-rus'),  Francois.     French  financier  in  Spain 1752—1810 

Cabat  (ka-ba  )  Nicolas  Louis.  French  landscape  painter 1812    

Cabet  (ka-bS  ),  Etienne.    French  communist , ..1788— 1856 

Cabot  (kab  -6t),  George.    President  of  the  Hartford  convention. .1751— 1823 
Cabot,  Giovanni  Gabotto  (jo-van  -e  ga-bot  -5).  Venetian  pilot 

and  navigator 1498? 

CabOt,  Sebastian.    (Son.)    English  navigator 14777-1557? 

Cabral,  de  (de-ka-bral ),  Pedro  Alvarez.    Portuguese  navigator. 1526? 

Cabrera  (ka-bra'-ra),  Don  Ramon.    Spanish  general.. 1810—1876 

Caccia  (kat -cha),  Guglielmo.    IlMoncalvo.    Italian  painter 1568—1625 

Cadalso,  de  (de  ka-thal  -SO),  Jose.    Spanish  poet  and  satirist... 1741— 1782 
Cadamosto,  da  (daka-da-mos -to),  Luigi.    Italian  navigator..  14327-1480? 

Cade,  John.     (Jack  Cade.)  Irish-British  insurgent... 1450 

Cadet  de  Gassicourt  (ka-dS  dun  ga-se-kur-r  ),  Charles  Louis. 

French  pharmacist  and  author 1769—1821 

Cadet  de  Gassicourt,  Louis  Claude.    (Father.)     French  chemist. 1731— 1799 
•Cadet  de  Vaux  (den  VO  ),  Antoine  Alexis  Francois.  French  chem- 
ist...  _ 1743—1828 

Cadogan  (ka-do-gan),  William,  Earl  and  Baron.    English  gen- 
eral  -    1726 

Cadoudal  ,  Georges.    French  Royalist  conspirator.. '....17697-1804 

Cadwal  ader,  John.    American  general... 1743—1786 

Ctedrnon  (ked-m&n).  (Father  of  English  long.)  Anglo-Saxon  poet 680? 

Caesar  (se  -zar),  Caius  Julius.    Roman  general  and  dictator. _B.  c.  100—    44 
Cagliari  (kal  -ya-re),  Paulo.  (Paul  Veronese.)    Italian  painter. 15307-1588 
Cagliostro,  di  (de  kal-yos  -tro),  Alessandro,  Count.    Sicilian  im- 
postor  1743—1795 

Cagnola  (kan-yo  -la),  Luigi,  Marquis.    Italian  architect 1762—1833 

•Cagnoli  (kan-yo'-le),  Antonio.     Italian  astronomer  and  philoso- 
pher  1743—1818 

<3ahours  (ka-ur-r'),  Auguste.    French  chemist ..1813    - 

Caille,  de  la  (deh  la  ka  -ye) ,  Nicolas  Louis.    French  astronomer  1713— 1762 
CalllS  (ka'-y6)  or  CallUS  (ka-6  §  ),  Ren6.    French  traveler 1799—1838 


Born.  Died. 
Caillet    (ka-ye ),   Guillaume.      (Jacques  Bonhomme.)     French 

insurgent ._ 1359 

Cailliaud  (ka-yo  ),  Frederic.    French  traveler  in  Egypt 1787-1868 

Caird  (kard),  James.    Scottish  agriculturist.. 1816—1892 

Cairnes  (karnsj,  John  Elliot.    English  political  economist 1824—1875 

Cairns  (karns.) ,  Hugh  McCalmont.    (Lord  Cairns.)    Irish  jurist 

and  orator 1819—1885 

Calame  (ka-lam  ),  Alexander.    Swiss  landscape  painter.. 1810—1864 

Caldani  (kal-da  -ne),  Leopoldo,  Marco  Antonio.    Italian  anato- 
mist....  1725-1813 

Caldara  (kal-da  ra ),  Polidoro.  (Caravaggio.)  Italian  painter,  1492— 1543 
Calderon  de  la  Barca  (kal-de-ron  d§  la  bar-r  -ka),  Pedro. 

Spanish  dramatist 1600—1681 

Cald  -well,  Rev.  James.    American  patriot 1734—1780 

Calepino  (ka-le-pe-no),  Ambrogio.    Italian  philologist 1435—1511 

Calhoun  ,  John  Caldwell.    American  statesman 1782—1850 

Caligula  (ka-llg -u-la),  Caius  C«esar.    Romanemperor 12 —   41 

Callx  tus,  Georgius.    German  Lutheran  divine ..1586—1656 

Calkoen  van  Beek  (kal  -kon  van  bak),  Jan  Frederik.    Dutch 

astronomer 1772—1811 

Call  COtt,  Sir  Augustus  Wall.     English  landscape  painter 1779—1844 

Callcott,  John  Wall.    (Brother.)    English  composer 1766—1821 

Calleja  (kal-ya'-Cha),  Don  Felix  del  Rey.    Spanish  general 1750—1823 

Callet  (kal-lS),  Jean  Francois.    French  mathematician 1744—1798 

Callimachus    (kal-llm-a-kus).     Greek   poet    and     gramma- 
rian  lived  B.C.  250 

Callisen  (kal  -le-sen),  Adolf  Karl  Peder.    Danish  physician  and 

author 1736-1866 

Callot  (ka-16  '),  Jacques.    French  artist  and  engraver 1593—1635 

Cal  met  (kal-me  '),  Augustin.    French  monk  and  author 1672—1757 

Calonne,  de  (den  ka-l5n'),  Charles  Alexandre.     French  states- 
man  1734-1802 

Calprenede,  de  la  (deh  la  kal-pr-reh-nSd ),  Gauthier  de  Cos- 

tes,  Seigneur.     French  novelist 1612?-166S 

Calvart  or  Calvaert  (kal- vart),  Denis.    (II  Fiammingo.)  Flem- 
ish painter _. 1555—1619 

Calvert  (kal  -vert),  George,  Lord  Baltimore.    Founder  of  Mary- 
land  15827-1632 

Calvert,  Leonard.    (Son.)    First  governor  of  Maryland ..16087-1647 

Calvin  (kal'-vln),  John.     French  protestant  reformer 1509—1564 

Cambaceres,   de  (deh   kon-ba-se-res  ),    Jean   Jacques   Regis. 

French  statesman 1753—1824 

Camblaso  (kam-be-a-S.6),  Luca.    Italian  fresco  painter 1527—1585 

Cambon  (kdn-bon')>  Joseph.     French  statesman 1754 — 1820 

Cambronne,  de  (deh   k5n-br-ron  ),    Pierre   Jacques   Etienne, 

Baron.    French  general _ 1770—1842 

Cambyses  (kam-bl -sez).     King  of  the  Medes  and  Persians B.  c.  522 

Cam  den,  Charles  Pratt,  First  Earl  of.    English  statesman. 1714—1794 

Camden,  William.    English  antiquary  and  author 1551—1623 

Camera  rids,  Joachim.     German  scholar  and  writer 1500—1574 

Camerarlus,   Rudolf  Jakob.    (Son.)    German  physician  and  bot- 
anist  1665—1721 

Cameron  (kam -gr-6n),  Donald.    (The  Gentle  Lachiel.)    Scottish 

chieftain 1748 

Cameron,  Richard.    Scottish  divine.    Founder  of  the  Cameron- 

ians 1680 

Cameron,  Simon.    American  politician. __ 1799—1889 

Camoens  (kam-6-ens),  Luis.    Portuguese  poet 1524—1579 

Campan  (kon  pon  ),  Jeanne  Louise  Henriette  Genest,    Madame. 

French  educationist 1752—1822 

Campanella  (kam-pa-nel  -a),  Tommaso.  Italian  philosopher..  1568— 1639 
Campbell  (kam  -el),  Alexander.  Founder  of  the  Campbellites.. 1786— 1866 
Campbell,  Archibald,  Marquis  of  Argyll.  Scottish  covenanter. 

See  Argyll - 1598—1661 

Campbell,  Colin,  Lord  Clyde.    British  general.. 1792—1863 

Campbell,  George.     Scottish  divine  and  author 1719 — 1793 

Campbell,  John,    Lord.    British  statesman 1779—1861 

Campbell,  Thomas.     British  poet.    Born  at  Glasgow ...1777—1844 

Campe  (kam'-peh),  Joachim  Hoinrich.    German  writer  and  phil- 
anthropist  1746—1818 

Camper  (kam -per),  Pietor.    Dutch  anatomist  and  naturalist 1722—1789 

Camphuysen  (kamp  -h6~i-zen),  Dirk  Rafelsk.    Dutch  landscape 

painter ....'. 1586—1627 

Campl  (kam  -pe),  Giulio.    Italian  historical  painter.. 15007-1572 

Campian  (kam-pl-an),  or  Campion  (kam'-pl-6n),  Edmund. 

English  Jesuit  and  author 1540 — 1581 

Campomanes    (kam-po-ma -nes),     Pedro     Rodriguez,   Count. 

Spanish  author  and  statesman 1723 — 1802 


b6il,    b<Sy;     p6ut,    J<5wl;    cat,    9011,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a?;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -vion,      -jion  =  zhuu.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    <fec.  =  b?l,     deL 
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Camuccini  (ka-mut-che  -ne),  Vincenzo.    Roman  painter 17757-1844 

Canal (ka-nal ),  or Canaletto  (ka-na-lef-6),  Antonio.    Italian 

painter 1697—1768 

Canani  (ka-na  -ne),  Giovanni  Battista.     Italian  anatomist .1515 — 1579 

Can  bj,  Edward  Richard  Sprigg.    American  general 1819—1873 

Cancrin  (kan-kren),  Georg,  Count.    Russian  statesman 17747-1845 

Candolle  de  (dun  kon-dol  ),  Augustin  Pyramus.     Swiss  natural- 
ist..  - 1778-1841 

Canga-Argiielles  (kang-ga  ar-r-gweT-yes),  Jose.     Spanish 

statesman - - 1770-1843! 

Can  nlng,  Charles  John,  Earl.    English  statesman 1812—1862 

Canning,  George.    English  statesman  and  wit 1770—1827 

Cano  (ka'-no),  Alonzo.    Spanish  painter  and  sculptor 1601—1667 

Cano,  del  (del  ka'-n6),  Juan  Sebastian.    Spanish  circumnavi- 
gator..  - —  -    I526 

Canonlca  (ka-n8n  -§-ka) ,  Luigi.    Italian  architect 1742— 1834 

Canonicus  (ka-non-I-kfis).   Narraeansett chief 15657-1647 

C  anov a  (ka-na  '~va) ,  Antonio.    Italian  sculptor. 1757—1822 

Canrobert  (kon-ro-be'r-r'),  Francois  Certain.    French  marshal. .1809    

Cansteln  (kan-Stin),  Karl  Hildebrand,  Baron.    German  philan- 
thropist  - - 1667-1719 

Cantacnzenus  (kan-ta-ku-ze  -nus),  John.    Byzaatine  emperor 

and  historian _ - — r-—  "    Mil' 

Cantarini,  von  (fon  kan-ta-rS  -n€),  Simone.    Italian  painter.  .1612— 1648 
Cantemir  or  Kantemir  (kan'-teh-meer) ,   Antiochus,   Prince. 

Russian  diplomatist  and  poet .. .17087-1744 

Cantemir    Demetrius.    (Father.)    Russian  historian  and  orient- 
alist...  - ..1673-1723 

Canter  (kan-ter),  Willem.    Dutch  critic  and  philologist 1542—1575 

Canterzani  (kan-ter-dza'-ne) ,  Sebastiano.    Italian  mathemati- 
cian  - - ..1734-1819 

Cantu ,  Cesare.  Italian  historian . 1805   - 

Canute,  Cnut  or  Knut.    Danish  king  of  England... 9957-1035 

Canz  (kants),  Israel  Gottlieb.    German  philosopher 1690—1753 

Capeflgue  (kap-feeg) ,  Baptiste  HonorS  Raymond.    French  his- 
torian  - —  - 1802-1872 

Capel  (kap -el),  Arthur.    Earl  of  Essex.    Lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land  1631-1683 

Capet  (ka'-pet),  Hugh.    King  of  France 9407-  996 

Caplstrano,  da  (da  ka-pes-tra'-n6),  Giovanni.   Italian  monk 

and  author.. - ...1385—1456 

CapltO  (ka'-pe-to),  Wolfgang  Fabricius.    German  reformer  and 

author ....1472-1541 

Capmany,  de  (d§  kap-ma  -ne),  Antonio.    Spanish  author  and 

philologist.. — 1742—1813 

Capo  d'  Istria  (ka  -po  dls  -tre-a)  or  Capodlstrlas  (ka-po-dls  - 

tre-as),  John,  Count.    President;  of  Greece 1776 — 1831 

Cappel  (ka-pel),  Louis.    (The  Younger.)    French  Prot.  divine. .1585— 1658 
Cappellari  (kap-pSl-la'-re),  Gennaro  Antonio.    Italian  Latin 

writer - — - ....1655-1702 

CappellO  (kap-pel  -15),  Bernardo.    Italian  poet.. 15107-1565 

Caprara  (ka-pra'-ra),  Giovanni  Battista.    Italian  cardinal 1733 — 1810 

Caprivl  de  Caprara  de  Monteoucull,  von  (fonka-pre'-ve  dS 
ka-pra-ra  d§  mon-te-kd  -k6-le),  Georg  Leo.    Chancellor 

of  the  German  Empire 1832    

Caracalla    (kar-a-kal'-la),  Marcus   Aurelius  Antoninus.    (Bat- 

sianus.)    Emperor  of  Rome 188—  217 

Caraccioli  (ka-rat -9he-6-le) ,  Francesco,  Prince.     Neapolitan 

admiral -- ..1748-1799 

Carae  tacus.    Ancient  Britishking —        547 

Caraffaa  or  Carafa  (ka-ra  -fa),  Michele.    Neapolitan  composer  .1787—1872 

Cara-Mustafa  (ka-ra-mvis'-ta-fa).    Grand  vizier  of  Turkey 1634—1683 

Caravaggio,   da  (da  ka-ra-vad-Jo),   Michel  Angelo.    Italian 

painter - - - 1569-1609 

Cardano  (kar-da'-no),  Geronimo  or  Girolamo.    (Jerome  Car- 
dan.)   Italian  physician  and  author 1501—1576 

Car  dlgan,  James  Thomas  Brudenell,  Earl  of.    British  general 1797—1868 

Cardonne  (kar-don) ,  Denis  Dominique.    French  orientalist  ...1720— 1783 
CardUCCi     (kar-dut  ~9he),     Bartolommeo.      Florentine     fresco 

painter — - ...1560-1608 

CardUCCi,  Vincenzo.    (Brother.)    Italian  painter  and  author 1568—1638 

Careme  (ka-r§nV),  Marie  Antoine.    French  cook  and  author 1784 — 1833 

Carew  (ka-r6 '),  Benjamin  Hallowell,  Sir.    British  admiral 1760—1834 

Carew,  Thomas.    English  poet  and  courtier 15987-1639? 

Carey  (ka'-rl),  Henry  Charles.    American  political  economist 1793—1879 

Carisslmi  (ka-ris'-se-me),  Giovanni  Jacopo.    Italian  composer.15827-16727 

Car  14n(kar-18n'),  Emilia  Flygare.    Swedish  novelist 1807    

Carleton  (karl'-tftn),  Sir  Guy,  Lord  Dorchester.  British  general.1724— 1808 


fate,     fit, 
or.    wore, 


fare,     amidst, 
wolf,     w5rk, 


what,     fUll, 
who,     sin; 


Born.  DiecU 

Carleton,  Will.    American  poet 1845    - 

Carleton,  William.    Irish  novelist 1794—1869 

Carli or  Carll-Rubbi  (kar -lee-rub -bee),  Gian  Riualdo,  Count. 

Italian  political  economist 1^20 1(95 

Carlisle  (.kar-111'),  Anthony,  Sir.    English  surgeon  and  physiolo- 
gist..  1768—1840 

Carlisle,  John  Griffith.    American  politician.    Secretary  of  the 

Treasury - - 1835    -- 

Car  16s,  Don.    Infante  of  Spain.    Victim  of  the  Inquisition... 
Carlos,  Don,  Duke  of  Madrid.    Claimant  of  the  Spanish  throne  ..  1848    - 
Carlowitz,  de  (dun  kar -16-vlts) ,  Aloyse  Christine.    French  au- 
thoress.  _ - 1797-1863 

Carlyle  (kar-lll  '),  Thomas.    British  essayist  and  historian...  ...1795— 18S1 

Carmagnola,  di  (de  kar-man-yo  -la),  Francesco Bussone, Count. 

Italian  General ...13907-1432 

Carmlgnanl  (kar-men-ya-ne) ,  Giovanni  Alessandro.  Italian  ju- 

rist _ _ 1768—1- 1; 

Carmontelle  (kar-mon-tel ),  French  dramatist  andpainter 1717—1806 

Carmouche  (kar-m6sh) ,  Pierre  Frederic  Adolphe.  French  drama- 
tist    1797—1868 

Carneades  (kar-ne'-a-dez).    Greek  orator  and philosopher.B.  c.  214  —  126 
Carneg  le,  Andrew.    Scottish  manufacturer  in  the  United  States.1835    - 
Carnot  (kar-no'),  Hippolyte  Lazare.  French  politician  and  writer. 1801— 1888 
Carnot,  Marie  Francois  Sadi.  President  of  France.   Assassinated. 1837— 1894 

Caro  (ka-ro),  Annibale.    Italian  poet __ 

Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth.  Queen  of  England.  Wifeof  Geo.IY.  1768— 1821 

Carpanl  (kar-pa'-ne),  Giuseppe.    Italian  dramatic  poet ._ 1752—1825 

Carpenter  (kar'-pen-ter),  Lant.  English  divine  and  writer 1780—1840 

Carpenter,  Matthew  Hale.    American  lawyer  and  politician 1824—1881 

Carpenter,  William  Benjamin.    English  physiologist 1813—1885 

Carpi,  da  (da  kar  -pe),  Girolamo.    Italian  painter  and  architect-1501— 1556 

Carpi,  da,  Ugo.    Italian  engraver  and  painter 14507-1520? 

Carpzov  (karp'-tsof ),  Benedict.    German  law  writer 1595—1666 

Carr,  Eugene  A.    American  general 

Carraccl  (kar-raf-che),  Annibale.    Bolognese  painter... 

Carracci,  Lndovico.  Founder  of  the  Bolognese  school  of  painting. 1555— 1619 

Carranza  y  Miranda,  de  (d§  kar-ran'-tha  e  me-ran'-da),  Bar- 

tolomfi.    Archbishop  of  Toledo.. ...1503—1576 

Carrara,  da  (da  kar-ra-ra),  Francesco  I.   Lord  of  Padua 1393 

Carrel  (ka-rel),  Nicolas  Armand.    French  journalist  and  publi- 
cist  ...1800-1836 

Carreno  de  Miranda  (kar-ran  -yo  de  me-ran'-da),  Don  Juan. 

Spanish  historical  painter... 

Carrera  (kar-ra-ra),  Rafael.    President  of  Guatemala. ..1814—1 

Carrere  (ka-rSr'),  Joseph  Barthelemi  Francois.     French  physi-  ^ 

cian - - 17i°~ 

Carrier  (ka-rg-e'),  Jean  Baptiste.     French  Jacobin... 
Carriere  (kar-e-er),  Moritz.    German  philosophical  writer... 
Carroll  (kar'-ul),  Charles,  of  Carrolton.    American  patriot..  . 
Carron  (ka-r6n'),  GuiToussaint  Julien.     French  priest  and  au- 
thor   ...1760-1821 

Carson  (kar '-sfin),  Christopher.    (Kit  Carson.)    American  front- 
iersman..  - 

Carstalrs  or  Carstares  (kar'-starz)  William,  Rev.     Scottish 

divine 

Carstens  (kar  -stens) ,  Asmus  Jakob.    Danish  historical  pamter.17 

Cartailhac  (kar-ta-yak  ) ,  Emile.    French  scientist 

Cartellier  (kar-r-t§-l'-y6),  Pierre.   French  sculptor... 

Carter  (kar'-ter),  Elizabeth,  Miss.    English  poet  and  scholar.. ..1717— 1 

Carter,  John.    English  silk-weaver  and  artist .- 

Carteret  (kar'-ter-et),  John,  Earl  Granville.    English  statesmanl69 
Cartier  (kar-t'-y§  ) ,  George  Etienne,  Sir.    Canadian  statesman  .1814—1873 
Cartler,  Jacques.    French  navigator  and  discoverer  . . 

Cartouche  (kar  -tosh  ),  Louis  Dominique.    French  robber 

CartWTight  (kart  -lit),  Edmund.    English  inventor  and  poet 1743- 

Cartwright,  John.    English  political  reformer... 

Cartwrlght,  Poter.    American  Methodist  preacher 

Carus  (ka  -rus),  Victor.    German  biologist.. 

Carvajal,  de  (de  kar-r-va-chal ),  Francisco.     Spanish  soldier 

in  Peru  .. 14647- 

Car  ver,  John.    First  governor  of  Plymouth  colony. .. 

Carver,  Jonathan.    American  traveler 

Ca'rf ,  Alice.    American  poet  and  novelist 

Cary,  Phoebe.    (Sister.)    Americanpoet - ..-1824—187 

Casa,  della  (del  -la  ka'-S,a) ,  Giovanni.    Italian  poet  and  priest..l503-15 

Casablanca  (ka-|a-b*-an'-ka),  Louis.    French  naval  officer 17557-1798 

Casanova  de  Selngalt  (ka -sa-no -va  duh  sin-gait),  Giovanni 

Giacomo.    Italian  adventurer 

~  ^ire.    B&.     marine;   e«._P^ 

»,    « =  e;    ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


father;     we,    wgt,     here,    camel,    hSr,    there;    pine,    pi 
m&te,    cfib,    cure,     unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian. 
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Casas,  de  las  (d§  laska  -sas),  Bartolome.    Spanish  missionary.. 1474— 1566 

Casaubon  (ka-saw  -bon),  Isaac.    French  critic  and  scholar 1559—1614 

Caselius     (ka-za  -le-us),  Johannes.      German    philologist   and 

writer : 1533-1613 

Caseneuve,  de  (dub.  kaz-nuv '),  Piorre.    French  philologist 1591—1652 

Casimir  (kas  -e  mer)  I.    (The  Pacific.)    King  of  Poland 1058 

Casimirlll.    (The  Great.)    King  of  Poland 1309—1370 

Casimir-Perier.    See  Perier. 

Caspar!  (kas-pa -re),  Carl  Paul.    German  biblical  critic 1814    - 

Casper  (kas  -per),  Johann  Ludwig.    German  physician 1796—1864 

Cass  (kas),  Lewis.    American  statesman .1782—1866 

Cassagnao,  de  (dub.  ka-san-yak)..  French  publicist  and  jour- 
nalist  - - 1808-1880 

Cassagnac,  de,  Paul.    {Son.)    French  journalist  and  duelist. 1843    - 

Cassas  (ka-sas')t  Louis  Frangois.    French  painter  and  architect. 1756 — 1827 

Cassel  (kas  -el),  Johann  Philipp.    German  philologist... 1707—1783 

Cassin  (kas -in),  John.    American  ornithologist 1813—1869 

Casslni  (kas-se-ne),  Cesar  Francois.  (Cassini  de  Thury.)  French 

astronomer  and  topographer ...1714—1784 

Casslni,  Giovanni  Domenico.    Italian  astronomer  at  the  observa- 
tory of  Paris 1625-1712 

Cassini,  Jacques.    (Son.)    French  astronomer 1677—1756 

Cas  sius,  Andreas.    Gorman  chemist  and  physician 1673 

Cas  sius  Longinus,  Caius.    Roman  conspirator B.  c.  42 

Castagno,  del  (del  kas-tan-yo),  Andrea.    Florentine  historical 

painter 1390-1457 

Castanos,  de  (de  kas  tan  -yos),  Francisco  Xavier.   Duke  of  Bay- 

len.    Spanish  general.. 1756— 1852 

Castel  (kas'-tel),  Louis  Bertrand.    French  mathematician 1688—1757 

Castelar  ,  Emilio.    Spanish  statesman ..1832    - 

Castell  ,  Edmund.    English  orientalist , 1606—1685 

Castellan   (cas-tel-8n  ),    Antoine   Louis.    French   painter  and 

architect _ 1772-1838 

Castellane,  de  (dun  kas-tel-lan  ),  Esprit  Victor  Elisabeth  Boni- 
face, Count.    French  marshal 1788 — 1862 

Castelli  (kas-tel-le),  Ignaz  Friedrich.    German  dramatist 1781—1862 

Castel  16,  Giovanni  Battista.     (II  Bergamasco.)    Italian  fresco- 
painter ...1509—1579? 

Castelnau,  de  (dun  kas-tel-no  ),  Michel.    French  diplomatist..!520?-1592 

Castelve  tro,  Ludovico.    Italian  critic  and  reformer ..1505-1571 

Cast!  (kas  -te),  Giovanni  Battista.    Italian  poet  and  priest 1721—1803 

Castiglione  (kas-tel-yo  -n§),  Baldassare.  Italian  statesman  and 

author _ .1478-1529 

Castiglione,  Carlo  Ottavio,  Count.     Italian  linguist  and  anti- 
quary . 1784—1848 

Castiglione,  Giovanni  Benedetto.  (II  Orechetto.)  Italian  painter.. 1616— 1670 
Castilho,de(dS kas-tel-yo), Antonio Feliciano.  Portuguese poetlSOO— 1875 

Castilla  (kas-tel-ya),  Ramon,  Don.    President  of  Peru ..1797—1867 

Castille  (kas-teT),  Charles  Hippolyte.    French  historian ..1820—1886 

Castillo,  del  (del  kas-teel -yo),  Bernal  Diaz.    Spanish  officer. 

Lived 1520 

Castlereagh  (kas-'l-ra  '),  Robert  Stewart,  Viscount.    Marquis  of 

Londonderry.    British  statesman 1769—1822 

Castren  (kas-tran  ),  Matthias  Alexander.    Finnish  philologist..  181 3— 1852 

Castro,  de  (de"  kas  -tro),  Guillem.   Spanish  dramatist ....1569—1631 

Castro,  de,  Joao.    Portuguese  general  and  navigator 1500—1548 

Castro,  de,  Vaca.    Spanish  officer,  governor  of  Peru 1558 

Castruccio-Castracani  (kas-trot-$h6-kas-tra-ka  -ne).    Duke 

of  Lucca .1281—1328 

Catalanl  (ka-ta-la-ne),  Angelica.    Italian  vocalist 1782—1849 

Catesby  (kats  -bi),  Mark.    English  naturalist  and  artist 1679—1750 

Cath  cart,  George,  Sir.    English  general  and  writer 1794—1854 

Cathcart,  William  Shaw,  first  earl  of.    English  general 1755—1843 

Cathelineau  (ka  teh-le-no  ),  Jacques.    Vendean  insurgent  gen- 
eral...  - 1759—1793 

Cath  erlne,  Saint,  of  Alexandria.    Patroness  of  philosophy — •     307 

Catherine  or  Katharine,  of  Aragon.    Queen  of  England.    Wife 

of  Henry  VIII.. 1485-1536 

Catherine  I.    Empress  of  Russia.    Wife  of  Peter  the  Great ...1684—1727 

Catherine  II.    Empress  of  Russia.    Wife  of  Peter  II I 1729—1796 

Catherine  de'  Medici  (de  me  -de-che).    Queen  of  Henry  II.  of 

France ..1519—1589 

Catiline  (kat'-I-lin),  Lucius  Sergius.     Roman  conspirator. .B.  c.  108?-    62 

Catinat  (ka-te-na),  Nicolas.    Marshal  of  France 1637—1712 

Catlin  (kat  -lin),  George.    American  artist  and  author 1796—1872 

CatO  (ka-to),  Marcus  Porcius.  (The  Elder.)  Roman  censor. .. B.  c.  234—  149 
CatO,  Marcus  Porcius.    (The  Younger.)    Roman  stoic  philosipher 

and  patriot ._ B.C.    95 —    46 


Born.Dioii. 

Cats,  Jakob.    Dutch  statesman  and  poet 1577—1660 

Cattermole  (kat  -er  mol),  George.    English  painter 1800—1868 

Catullus  (ka-tul'-us),  Caius  Valerius.    Roman  lyric  poet B.C.    94 —    54 

Catulus   (kat-u-lus),  Quintus  Lutatius.     Roman  general   and 

scholar B.  c. 87 

Cauchon   (koshon),  Pierre.     Bishop   of   Beauvais.     Judge  of 

Joan  d'Arc - 1443 

Cauchy  (ko-she  ),  Augustin  Louis.    French  mathematician  and 

poet 1789—1857 

Caulaincourt,  de  (dun  ko-lan  kur-r ),  Armand  Augustin  Louis. 

French  officer  and  diplomatist 1772 — 1827. 

Cavaignac  (ka-ven-y ak  ) ,  Louis  Eugene.    French  general  and 

dictator 1802—1857 

Cavalcaselle  (ka-val  ka-sel-le),  Giovanni  Battiste.  Italian  art 

historian 1820    - 

Cavalier  (ka  val-yg  ),  Jean.    Loader  of  the  Camisards... 16797-1740 

Cavalli  (ka-val  -lee),  Pietro  Francesco.    Italian  composer 15997-1676 

Cavallieri  (ka-val-le-a -re),  Bonaventura.    Italian  geometer..  1598— 1647 

CavallO  (ka-val  -16),  Tiberio.    Italian  electrician  in  London 1749—1809 

Cavanilles  (ka-va-neel'-yes),  Antonio  Jose.  Spanish  naturalist.1745— 1804. 
Cave,  Edward.    Eng.  printer.    Founded'' The  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine " ._ 1691—1754 

Cavedone  (ka-v§-d6  -n§),  Jacopo.  Italian  oil  and  fresco  painter.1577— 1660 

Cavelier  (kav-le-e"),  Pierre  Jules.    French  sculptor 1814    - 

Cavendish,  Henry.    English  chemist  arid  natural  philosopher 1731—1810 

Cavendish,  Lord  Frederick.    British  liberal  M.  P.    Assassinated .  1836— 1882 

Cavendish  or  Can  dish,  Thomas     English  navigator.... 15557-1592 

CaventOU  (ka-von-tu  ').  Joseph  Bienaimfi.    French  chemist 1795—1877 

Cavour,  di  (de  ka-voor  ),  Camillo  Benso,  Count.    Italian  states- 
man  _ 1810-1861 

Caxton,  William.   Earliest  English  printer ...14227-1492 

Cayley,  Arthur.    English  mathematician 1821    - 

Cayley,  George,  Sir.    English  scientist 1773—1851 

Caylus,  de   (duhkaluss),  Anne  Claude  Philippe  de  Tubiferes, 

Count.    French  author 1692— 176t> 

Caylus,  de,  Marthe  Marguerite  de  Vilette,  Marquise.    (Mother.)..  1673— 1729 
Cazales,  de  (dub.  ka-za-les  ),  Jacques  Antoine  Marie.  French 

royalist ...1758-1805 

Cean-Bermudez     (the-an  -ber-mu  -theth),     Juan    Augustin. 

Spanish  art  writer. 1749—1829 

Cecchi  (chek  -ke),.  Giovanni   Maria.    Italian   comic   poet  and 

lawyer ...1517— 158T 

Cecco,  d'  Ascoli  (chek  -ko  das  -ko  lee).    (Francesco  Stabili.) 

Italian  astrologer  and  poet... 1257—1327 

Cecconi  (chek-ko  -ne),  Giovanni.    Italian  military  writer 1833    - 

Cecil  (ses  -II),  Robert,  Earl  of  Salisbury.    English  statesman 15637-1612 

Cecilia  (se-sll-i-a),  Saint.    Roman  marytr,  and    patroness   of 

music —  •      180 

Ceillier  (sel-y§),  Remi.    French  theologian  and  biographer 1688— 1761 

Celakovski  (9he-la-kov  -ske),  Frantisek  Ladislav.    Bohemian 

poet.. _ 1799—1852 

Celesia  (Che-la  §e-a),  Emanuele.    Italian  historian 1821    - 

Celeste  (sa-lest ),  Madame.    French  danseuse 18147-1882 

Celestine  (sel-Is-tin)  I.    Pope.    Successor  to  Boniface  I —       432 

Cellarius  (sel  la   re-us),  Christoph.    German  geographer  and 

author 1638— 170T 

Cellini  (chel  le  -ne),  Bouvenuto   Italian  engraver  and  sculptor. .1500— 1570 
Celsius  (sel'-se-us,  or  sel'-she-us),  Anders.  Swedish  astronomer.1701— 1744 

Celsius,  Olaus.    Swedish  botanist,  and  divine ' _  .1670— 1756- 

CelSUS  (sel-sus).     Roman  epicurean  philosopher  of  the  second 
century. 

Celsus,  Aurelius  Cornelius.    Roman  medical  writer - 

Celtes  (tseT-tes),  Conrad.    German  imperial  poet.. 1459— 150ft 

Cenci  ($hen  -She),  Beatrice  (bg-a-tre -chS).     (La  Belle  Parri- 
cide.)   Roman  girl  of  patrician  birth,  famous  for  her  beauty 

and  tragical  fate _. 15837-1599 

Centlivre  (sent-llv    er),  Mrs.  Susanna,  English  dramatic  writer,1667?-172S 

Cerceau,  du  (du-ser-r-so  ),  Joan  Antoino.   French  dramatist 1670—1730 

Cerisier  (seh-re-s,e  e  ),  Antoine  Mario.    French  historian 1749—1828 

Cervantes  Saavedra,  de  (da  ser-van  -tez  sa-ved  -ra),  Miguel. 

Spanish  novelist.     (Don  Quixote.) 1547 — 1616 

Cesalpino  (Che-sjal  pe-n6),  Andrea.    Italian  physiologist.. 1519— 160S 

Cesare,  di  (de  c,he°  -ga-re),   Giuseppe,   Cavaliere.     Neapolitan 

historian; ...1783— 1856 

Cesar!  (ghe-ga  -re),  Giuseppe.    (Cavaliero  d'  Arpino.)    Italian 

historical  painter ...15607-1640 

Cesarotti  (che'-s.a-rot'-e),   Mclchiore.    Italian  poet   and   trans- 
it01'--  -- - ...1730—1808 


bfiil,    b<Sy;     pfiut,    Jtfwl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    ph  =  £. 
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Cesi  (Che  -§e),  Federigo,  Prince.    Italian  naturalist 1585—1630 

Ce'spedes,  de  (dg  thes  -p§d-thes),  Carlos  Mannel.    President  of 

Cuba 1819-1874 

Cespedes,  de,  Pablo.    Spanish  painter  and  author 1538—1608 

Cevallos  (the-val -yos),  Pedro.    Spanish  politician ..1761—1838 

Cliabannes,  de   dell  slia  ban    ,  Antoine,  Conito  de  Daramartin. 

French  general 11107-1488 

Chabert,  de  (deh  sha-b§r-r  ),  Joseph  Bernard,  Marquis.    French 

navigator ....1723—1805 

Chabot  (Sha-bO '),  Francois.    French  Jacobin 1759—1791 

Chabot,  de  (deh  sha-bo),  Philippe.    Admiral  of  Franco 1513 

Chabrlllan,  de  (dehsha-br-re-y8n  ),  Celeste  Venara,  Countess. 

(Mogador.)    French  equestrian  and  author 1824    - 

Chacon  (cha-kdn  ),  Pedro.    Spanish  priest  and  biblicist 1525—1581 

^had  wick,  Edwin.    English  reformer 1801    - 

Chalgrin  (shal-gr-ran  ),  Jean  Francois  Therese.    French  archi- 
tect  1739-1811 

Qhal  mer§,  Alexander.    British  editor,  biographer,  and  critic 1759—1834 

Chalmers,  George.    Scottish  historian  and  biographer 1742—1825 

Chalmers,  Rev.  Thomas.    Scottish  divine  and  author 1780 — 1847 

Cham  berg,  Ephraim.    English  cyclopedist... 1740 

Chambray.de  (deh  shon-br§  ),  Georges,  Marquis.    French  his- 
torian  ...1783—1850 

Chamfort,  or  Champfort  (shon-for-r ),  Sebastien  Roch  Nicolas. 

French  poet  and  litterateur 1741—1794 

Chamllly,  de  (deh  sha  me  -ye  ),  Noel  Bouton,  Marquis.    French 

general 1636—1715 

ChamiSSO,  von  (fon  sha-mIs'-6),  Adalbert.    German  lyric  poet.. 1781— 1838 
Chamousset,  de  (deh  sha-mu-se  ),  Claude  Humbert  Piarron, 

Chevalier.    French  philanthropist 1717—1773 

Champagny,  de  (deh  shon-pan-ye  ),  Jean  Baptiste  Nompere. 

Due  deCadore.    French  statesman 1756—1881 

Championnet  (shon-pe-o-ne"  ),  Jean  Etienne.    French  general. ..1762— 1800 
Champlain,  de  (sham-plan  ),  Samuel.   Frencli  explorer,  founder 

of  Quebec  and  first  governor  of  Canada 1567—1635 

Champolllou  (sham  pol-e-on),  Jean  Francois.    French  Egypt- 
ologist  ....1791-1832 

Champollion-Flgeac   (shon-pol-^-on    fe-zhak  ),  Jacques  Jo- 
seph.   French  archaeologist 1778—1867 

Chandler  (9hand  -ler),  Richard.    English  archaeologist 1738—1810 

Chandler,  William  E.    American  politician 1835    - 

Chandler,  Zachariah.    American  politician 1813 — 1879 

ChandOS  (;han  -dps),  John.    English  lieutenant-general 1369 

Changarnler     (shon-gar-r-ne-e '),     Nicolas    Anne     Theodule. 

French  general 1793—1877 

Channlng  (5han-Ing),  William   Ellery.    American   divine  and 

writer 1780-1842 

Chan  trey,  Sir  Francis.    English  sculptor 1782—1841 

Chanzy  (shon-ze  ),  Antoine  Eugene  Alfred.    French  general 1823?-1883 

Chapelaln  (shap-lan  '),  Jean.    French  poet  and  critic 1595—1674 

Chapelle  (sha-pel),  Claude  Emmanuel  Luillier.    French  poet. ..1626— 1686 
C.  ha  pin,    Edwin    Hubbell.     American    Universalist    divine    and 

orator 1814-1880 

Chapman,  George.    English  dramatic  poet .1557—1634 

Chapone  (Sha-pon  ),  Mrs.  Hester.    English  authoress 1727—1801 

Chappe  (shap),  Claude.    French  inventor  of  a  telegraph ..1763—1805 

Chaptal  (shap-tal),  Jean  Antoine,  Comto  deChanteloupe.  French 

chemist  and  statesman ...1756—1832 

Cliaras  (sha-ras  ),  Moise.    French  pharmacist 1618—1698 

Chardin  (shar-r-dan'),  Sir  Jean.    French  traveler  and  author 1613 — 1713 

Charlemagne  (shar-le-man ),  Charles  the  Great,  or  Charles 

I.    King  of  France  and  Emperor  of  the  West 742—814 

Charles  (9harl§)  I.     (Charles  Stuart.)     King  of  England.    Exe- 
cuted  1600—1619 

Charles  II.    (Son.) 1630-1685 

Charles  II.     (The  Bald.)    King  of  France _. 823—877 

Charles  IV.     (The  Handsome.). 1294—1328 

Charles  V.     (The  n'ise.) 1337—1380 

Charles  VI.    (The  Well  Belm-ed.)... 1368—1122 

Charles  VII.     (The  Victorious.) 1403—1461 

Charles  VIII.    (The  Affable.) 1170-1198 

Charles  IX .'.. 1550-1571 

Charles  X 1757—1836 

Charles  III.    (The  Fat.)    Emperorof  the  Franks 832?-  888 

Charles  IV.    Emperorof  Germany  and  king  of  Bohemia. 1316 — 1378 

Charles  V.   Emperor  of  Germany  and  king  of  Spain  as  Charles  I. .1500 — 1558 

Charles  VI.    Emperorof  Germany _. 1685—1710 

Charles  VII.     Karl  Albrecht,  emperor  of  Germany.. 1697 — 1745 


Born.  L 

Charles  of  Aujou.    King  of  Naples  and  Sicily 12aj.'-li>:. 

Charles  Albert.    Carlo  Alberto  Amadeo.    King  of  Sardinia.. 1798— 1M9 

Charles  I.    King  of  Spain.    Charles  V.  of  Germany 1500-  lr,:>» 

Charles  II 1661-1700 

Charles  III __ 1716    17^ 

Charles  IV 1743- 1M" 

Charles  Emanuel  I.    (The  Great.)    Dukeof  Savoy 1562—1630 

Charles  IX.    King  of  Sweden.. 1550—1611 

Charles  X.    Gustavus 1622-1660 

Charles  XII 1682    171  < 

Charles  XIII _ ...174S-l--l~ 

Charles  XIV.    John _• _ 1764—1841 

Charles  XV.    King  of  Sweden  and  Norway 1826—1872 

Charles  I.    Prince  of  Roumania 1839   - 

Charles,  or  Karl,  Archduke  of  Austria.    Commander 1771—1847 

Charles  the  Bold.    Duke  of  Burgundy 1133-1177 

Charles  Edward  Stuart.  (The  Young  Pretender.)  English  prince,1720— 1788 

Charles,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rundle.    English  authoress 18267  — 

Charles  (shar-rl),  Jacques  Alexandre  Cesar.  French  scientist 1716—1823 

Charles  Martel  (shar-rl  mar-r-tel ).    King  of  the  Franks 694—  741 

Charleton  (charl  -ton),  Walter.    English  physician. 1619—1707 

Charlevoix,  de  (deh  shar-rrleh-vwa  ) ,  Pierre  Francois  Xavier. 

French  Jesuit  missionary  and  explorer 1682 — 1761 

Charost,  de  (deh  sha-ro  ),  Armand  Joseph  de  Bethume.    French 

general  and  philanthropist ..1728— 1300 

Charpentler  (shar-r-pon-te-e  ),  Francois.    French  author 1620—1702 

Charras    (sha-ra'),  Jean   Baptiste  Adolphe.     French   military 

writer 1810-1S65 

Charriere,  de  (deh  sha-re-er-r').  Isabelle  Agnete  de  Saint-Hya- 

cinthe.    French  novelist 17407-1805 

Charron  (sha-ron  ),  Pierre.    French  priest  and  philosopher 1511—1603 

Chazelles,  de  (deh  sha-zel ),  Jean  Mathieu.    French  hydrogra- 

pher 1657—1710 

Cheatham,  Benj.  F.    Am.  soldier  and  Confederate  general 1819—1886 

Cheke  (chek),  John,  Sir.     English  statesman  and  Hellenist 1514—1557 

Chelmsford  ($hems. -fprd),  Frederick  Thesiger,  Baron.     Lord 

Chancellor  of  England _ 1794—1878 

Chemnltzer  (chem  -nits -er),  Ivan  Ivanovitch.  Russian  fabulist,  1744—1784 
Chenedolle,  de  (deh  shen-do-le),  Charles  Julien  Pioult.  Frencli 

poet _. 1769—1833 

Cheuier,  de  (deh  sh§-ne-e),  Andre  Marie.     French  poet  and 

scholar 1762—1794 

Clienier,  de,  Louis.    (Father.)    French  historian 1728—1798 

Che'ri  (she-re  ),  Rose  Marie  Cizos.    French  actress. 1824—1862 

Che'ron  i  she-roil '},  Elisabeth  Sophie.    French  artist  and  poet 1648—1711 

Cherublnl  (ke-ru-be'-ne),  Maria  Luigi  Carlo  Zenobio  Salvatore. 

Italian  composer 1760 — 1842 

Che>y  (she-re  ),  Philippe.    French  historical  painter 1759—1838 

Cheselden  (ches  -el-don),  William.  English  surgeon  and  writer.  1688— 1752    ( 
Chesney  (§hes  -nl),  Charles  Cornwallis.    English  militarycritic. 1826— 1876 

Chesney,  Francis  Rawdon.    British  explorer  in  the  East ..1789—1872 

Chesterfield  i  §hes  -ter-feld) ,  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  fourth 

earl  of 1694—1773 

Chevalier  (sheh-va-le-6),  Michel.    French  economist 1806—1879    ] 

Cheverus  (shev  -e-riis),  Jean  Louis  Anne  Madeleine  Lefebvre. 

French  cardinal  and  philanthropist 1768 — 1836 

Cheves  ($hevfj),  Langdon.    American  lawyer  and  congressman. .1776— 1857    j 

Chevreul  (she-vr-rtil ),  Michel  Eugene.    French  chemist ...1786—1889    ] 

Che'zy,  de  (deh  she-ze  ),  Antoino  Leonard.    French  orientalist.  1773— 1832    " 
Che'zy,  von  (fon  she-ze  ),  WilhelmineC.  Helmine.  German  novel- 
ist and  poet _ 1783—1856 

Chiabrera  (ke-a-bra  -ra),  Gabriello.     Italian  lyric  poet 1552— 16S7 

Chlaramontl  (ke  a-ra-mon  -te),  Scipione.    Italian  astronomer. 1565— 1652  '' 

Chlarl  (ke  a  -re),  Giuseppe.    Italian  historical  painter 1654—1727 

Chifflet  (she-fle  ),  Jean  Jacques.    French  physician  and  writer... 1588— 1660 
Child  (Child),  Lydia  Maria.    (Francis.)    American  philanthropist 

and  authoress 1802—1880    i 

Childebert  (ghil   de-b§rt;  Fr.  pron.  shel-deh-ber )  I.    King  of 

the  Franks 496—  558   I 

Chlldebrand  (chll  -de-brand).    A  noted,  and  perhaps  fabulous, 

prince  of  the  Franks lived  7377    I 

Childerlc  (chil  -der-lk)  I.    King  of  the  Franks 4367-  481  i 

Children  ($hll  -dren),  John  George.    English  chemist  and  elec- 
trician...  1777-1852  i 

Chillingworth  1 9hll  -ing- worth),  William.   English  theologian. 1602?-1644 

Chllperich  (chll  -per-Ic)  I.    King  of  the  Franks... 539—  584  1 

Chimay,  de  tdeh  she-ma  ),  Jean  Marie  Ignace  Therese  (Cabar- 

rus).    Princess.    Wifeof  Tallien 17707-1835 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst.     whSt,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     he're,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cfib,     cttre,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    OB  -  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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Chirac  (she-rak  ),  Pierre.    French  physician  and  medical  writer. 1650— 1732 
Chisholm  (9hlz  -pm),  Caroline  (Jones).    English  philanthropist .1808— 1877 

Chitty  ({hit -I),  Joseph,    English  jurist  and  law-writer.. _ 1776—1841 

Chladni  (Chlad  -ne),  Ernst  Florens  Friedrich.   Gorman  invontor.l7"E— 1827 

Chlopicki  (cho  pits  -ke),  J6zef.    Polish  general ..1772—1854 

Choate  (9hot),  Rufus.    American  advocate  andjurist 1799—1859 

Chodowiecki    (cho-do-ve-ets  -ke),  Daniel   Nikolaus.    German 

etcher 1726—1801 

Cliodzko  (chodz-ko),  Jakob  Leonard.    Polish  historian.... .1800—1871 

Clioiseul,  de  (deh  Shwa-ziil  '),  Etienno,  Francois,  Due.    French 

statesman.. 1719—1785 

Choiseul-Gouffler  (shwa-ziil  -go-fe-S  ),   Marie  Gabriel   Florent 

Auguste,  Count.    French  traveler,  author  and  statesman 1752—1817 

Choisy,  de  (deh  shwa-ze  ),  Francois  Timoleon,  Abbe.    French 

author... 1644-1724 

Chopin  (sho-pan),  Frederic  Francois.  Polish  pianist  and  musical 

composer 1810—1849 

Choris  (cho -rls),  Ludvik.    Russian  painter  and  traveler ...1795—1828 

Chouan  (sho-an'),  Jean.   (Cottereau.)  French  smuggler  and  chief 

of   "La  Chouannerie" 1757—1794 

Chouquet  (sho-ke1'),  Adolphe  Gustave.  Fr.  poet  and  musician. .1819 — 1886 
Christian  (krlst-yan),  or  Christiern  (krls'-te-ern),  I.    King 

of  Denmark ....1426—1481 

Christian,  or  Christiern,  II.    King  of  Denmark.   (Nero  of  the 

North.) ..1481-1559 

Christian,  or  Christiern,  IV.    King  of  Denmark 1577—1648 

Christian,  or  Christiern.  VII.    King  of  Denmark 1749—1808 

Christian,  or  Christiern,  VIII.    King  of  Denmark ....1786—1848 

Christian,  or  Christiern,  IX.    King  of  Denmark 1818   — 

Christina  (krls-te'-na).    Queen  of  Sweden.    Daughter  of  Gusta- 

vus  Adolphus 1626—1689 

Christison  (krls'-tl-s6n),  Robert,  Baronet.    Scottish  physician.  .17977-1882 

Christophe  (kres-tof ),  Henri.    Negro  king  of  Hayti ..1767—1820 

Chrysostom(krls'-os-tpm  or  kris-os  -tpm)  .John.  A  Syrian-Greek 

father  of  thechurch 347—  407 

C.hubb,  Thomas.    English  Unitarian  -writer ..1679—1747 

Chulalonk'horn  I.  Phra  Paramindr  Maha.    KingofSiam 1853    — 

(Jhflrch, Frederic  Edwin.    American  landscape  painter... 1826    - 

Churchill  (ghurch  -II),  Charles.     English  poet  and  satirist 1731—1764 

Churchill,  John.    See  MARLBOHOPGH,  Duko  of. 

Churchill,  Randolph  Spencer,  Lord.    English  statesman 1849    - 

Churruca  y  Elorza,  de  (dS  9hor  ro  -kae  e-16r-thaj,  Cosmo 

Damian.    Spanish  naval  officer  and  author. ._ 1761—1803 

Cialdini  (chal-de  -ne),  Enrico.    Italian  general. .-.1810— 1861 

Ciamplni  ($ham-pe  -ne),  Giovanni  Giustino.    Italian  antiquar- 
ian and  historian __ 1633—1698 

Cibber  (slb'-er).Colley.    English  dramatic  author  and  actor 1671—1757 

Cibrario  (9he-bra  -re-6),  Luigi.    Italian  historian  andjurist 1802—1870 

Cicero  (sls'-e-ro),  Marcus  Tullius.    Roman  orator. B.C.  106— B.  c.  43 

Cicognara,  da  (da  $he  kon-ya  -ra) ,  Leopoldo,  Count.   Italian 

art- writer _ 1767—1734 

Cid  (Sid).    (Ruy  oiRodrigoDiazdeBivar.)    Castilian  hero 10447-1099 

Cienfuegos,  de  fd§  the-en-fwe -gos),  Nicasio  Alvarez.    Spanish 

poet._ 1764—1809 

Cignani  (chen-ya  -ne),  Carlo,  Count.    Italian  painter 1628—1719 

Cignaroli  (chen-ya-ro  -le),  Giovanni  Bittano.    Italian  painter.  .1706— 1770 
Cigoli,   da  (da  che'-go-le)  or  Civoli  ($he  -vo-le).     (Ludouico 

Cardi.)  Florentine  painter __ _ 1559—1613 

Cimabue  (Che-ma-b6'-e,)  Giovanni.  (Father  of  modern  painting.) 

Florentine  painter 12407-1302? 

Cimarosa  ($he-ma-ro'-s,a),  Domenico.    Neapolitan  musical  com- 
poser  1749—1801 

Cimon  (si -m&n).    Athenian  general _ B.C.  510—449 

Cincinnato    (§hen-chen-na  -to),    Romolo.     Florentine    fresco 

painter ..1502—1600 

Cincinnatus  (sln-sln-na  -tus,  Lucius  Quiutius.    Roman  dicta- 
tor...  B.C.  520?-  439? 

Cipolla  (9he-p61  -la),  Carlo.    Italian  historian 1854    - 

Cipriani  ($he-pre-a  -ne),  Giovanni  Battista.    Italian  artist 17277-1785 

Cirillo  (§he-reT-16),  Domenico.  Italian  botanist  andphysician-,1734— 1799 
Cissey,  de  (deh  se-se  ),  Ernest  Louis  Octave  Courtot.    French 

minister  of  war 1810—1882 

CiviliS  (sl-vr -11s),  Claudius.    Chief  of  the  Batavi ..lived  70 

Civitali  (ehe-ve-ta  -le) ,  Matteo.  Italian  sculptor  and  architect.  .1435— 1500? 

Clairaut  (kla-ro  ),  Alexis  Claude.    French  geometer 1713—1765 

Clairon  (kla-ron  ),  Claire  Josephe  Hippolyto  de  Latude.  French 

actress 1723-1803 

Clairville(klar-vel  J.Louis  Francois  Nicolaio.  French  dramatistlSll— 1879 


Born.  Died. 

Clajus  (kla  -yus),  Johann.    Gorman  theologian 1535 — 1592 

Clap  perton,  Hugh,  Captain.    Scottish  explorer  of  Africa.. 1788—1827 

Clarac,  de  (deh  kla-rak'),  Charles  Othon  Frederic  Jean  Baptiste, 

Count.    French  antiquary 1777—1847 

Clarendon,  Edward  Hyde,  first  earl  of.    English  historian  and 

statesman... ....1608—1674 

Clarendon,  George  William  Frederick  Villiers,  fourth  earl  of.  Eng- 
lish statesman  and  negotiator. ..1800—1870 

Clarendon,  Henry  Hyde,  second  earl  of.    Lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land..  ...1638-1709 

Claretie  (kla-re-te),  Jules.    (Arsene  Amand.)    French  author..  1840    - 

Clark,  Alvan.    American  optician  and  painter 1804— 1887 

Clark,  George  Rogers.    American  general 1752—1818 

Clark,  William.    American  general  and  explorer 1770—1838 

Clark,  Willis  Gaylord.    American  journalist  and  poet.. 1810—1841 

Clarke,  Adam.    Britisli  Methodist  clergyman  and  commentator .  .17627-1832 

Clarke,  EdwardDaniel.    English  traveler  and  mineralogist .1769—1822 

Clarke,  Henri  Jacques  Guillaume,  Duo  de  Feltre.  French  goncral.1765— 1818 

Clarke,  Henry  Hyde.    English  philologist  and  author 1815    - 

Clarke,  James  Freeman.  American  writer  and  Unitarian  ministerlSlO — 1888 

Clarke,  John.    One  of  the  founders  of  Rhode  Island 1609—1676 

Clarke,  Mary  Victoria  Cowden.    English  authoress. ..1809    - 

Clark  son,  Thomas.    English  abolitionist .1760-1846 

Claude  (Fr.pron.  Mod).  Jean.    French  Protestant 1619—1687 

Claude,  Jean  Maximo.    French  painter  ., 1824    

Claude  Lorrain  or  Claude  de  Lorraine  (deh  lor  ran  '     (Claude 

Gellee.)    French  painter  in  Italy.. 1600—1682 

Clau'dian,  Claudius.    Last  of  the  Latin  classic  poets 365?-  408 

Clau'dius   I.      (Tiberius   Claudius   Drusus   Nero.)    Emperor    of 

Rome. B.  c.  10— A.  D.54 

Claudius  II. ,  Marcus  Aurelius.    (Gothicus.)    Emperor  of  Rome...  214— 270 
Claudius  (k!6"w  -dl-US),  Matthias.    German  poet.    (Rhine-wine 

Song.).,. 1740-1815 

Clausel  (kl6-zel),  Bertrand,  Count.    Frencli  general 1772—1842 

Clausen  (kl<5wzen) ,  Henrik  Nicolai.    Danish  divine  and  states-    . 

man „ __ 1793—1877 

Clansewitz,  von  (f  on  klow  -zeh-wlts) ,  Karl.  Prussian  general.1780— 1831 
Claverhouse  (klav  -er-us),  Lord.    See  GBAHAM,  JOHN. 

Clavier  (kla-ve-e"),  Etienne.    French  judge  and  writer 1762—1817 

Claviere  (kla-ve-er'),  Etienne.  Swiss  statesman,  and  financier  in 

France _ .1735-1793 

Clavigero    (kla-ve-cha'-r6),    Francisco  Javier.     Mexican    his- 
torian  1731—1787 

Clavijo  y  Faxardo  (kla-ve  -cho  e  fa-char  -tho) ,  Jose.   Spanish 

writer.... 17307-1808 

Clay,  Cassius  M.    American  anti-slavery  agitator  and  journalist.. 1810   

Clay,  Henry.    American  orator  and  statesman 1777—1852 

Clay't6n,  John  Middleton.    American  statesman 1796 — 1856 

Cleanthes  (kle-an'-thez).    Greek  stoic  philosopher B.  c.  3007-  220 

Clearchus  (kle-ar  -k&s).  Lacedaemonian  general. __ B.  c.  400T 

Cleave  laud,  Parker.    American  mineralogist ._ .1780 — 1858 

Cleef,  van  (vanklaf),  Jan.    Flemish  painter ...1646—1716 

Cleef  or  Cleve,  van  (van  klaf),  Josse.     (The  Foot.)    Flemish 

painter.... .1510?-1554T 

Clem  ens..    Samuel    Langhorue.    (Mark    Twain.)    American   hu- 
morist  1835    - 

Clem  ent  I.  or  Cle  mens  Roma  nus.    Bishop  of  Rome 30?-  102 

ClementlV.    Guido Fulcodi.    Pope _. 1268 

Clement  V.    Bertrand  Garcias  de  Goth.    Pope 12647-1314 

Clement  VII.    Giulio  de' Medici.    Pope 14807-1534 

Clement  VIII.    Ippolito  Aldobrandini.    Pope 1536—1605 

Clement  XI.    Giovanni  Francesco  Albani.    Pope 1649—1721 

Clement  XIV.   Giovanni  Vincenzo  Antonio  Ganganelli.    Pope 1705 — 1774 

Clement  (kle-mon  ),  Francois.    French  Benedictine  historian 1714—1793 

Clement  of  Alexandria.    Christian  father  and  writer —       2207 

Clement!  (kle-men'-te),  Muzio.    Italian  composer 1752—1832 

Cleomenes  (kle-om  -e-nez)  III.    Spartan  king  and  reformer B.  c.  220 

Cleopatra  (kle-6-pa  -tra).    Queen  of  Egypt _ B.C.  69 —   30. 

Clerc  (klar-rp),  Laurent.    French  teacher  of  deaf  mutes  in  U.  S__  1785— 1869 

Clerc,  Nicolas  Gabriel.    French  physician  and  historian 1726—1798 

Clerfayt,  or  Clairfait,  de  (deh  kler-r-fS  ),  Francois  Sebastian 

Charles  Joseph  do  Croix,  Count.    Austrian  general 1733— 1798 

Clesinger  (kle-zan-zhe  ),  Jean  Baptisto  Augusto.   French  sculp- 
tor..  . 18207-1883 

Cleve  land,  Charles  Dexter.    American  author  and  scholar 1802—1869 

Cleveland,  Grover,  twenty-second  and  twenty-fourth  president  of 

thoU.  S ..1837    - 

Clev'enger,  Shobal  Vail.    American  sculptor 1812—1843 


bfiil,    b6y;     pout,    j<Swl;    cat,     9ell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;,  go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist.    ph=f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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Clin  ton,  DC  Witt.    American  statesman _. 1769—1828 

Clinton,  George.    Fourth  vice-president  U.  S _. 1739—1812 

Clinton,  Henry  Fynes.    English  historical  writer 1781—1852 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry.    English  general  in  American  revolution 1738— !?.'"> 

Clinton,  James.    (Father  of  De  Witt.)    American  general 1736—1812 

Cllve,  Robert,  First  Lord.    British  general  and  statesman 1725 — 1774 

C16  dlds,  Publius.    (Pulcher.)    Roman  demagogue B.C. 52 

ClOOtz  (klotsl,  Jean  Baptiste,  Baron.    (Anacharsis  Clootz.)  Prus- 
sian enthusiast  and  French  revolutionist 1755—1794 

Clotaire  (klo-ter-r')  I.    (Son  of  Cloi-is.)    King  of  Soissons 497—  561? 

Clotilda  (kl6-tll'-da).or  Clotilde  (klo-teld  ),  Saint,     Wifo  of 

Clovis... - - 475-545 

Clouet  (klu-e  ),  Jean  Francois,  French  chemist  and  mctallurgist.1751— 1801 

Clough(kluf),  Arthur  Hugh.     English  poet... 1819-1861 

Clovis  (klo  -Vis)  I.    Founder  of  the  Prankish  monarchy 465?-  511 

Clowe?.,  William.    English  printer _ ...1779—1847 

Cluseret  (klu-zeh-re  '),  Gustavo  Paul.   French  officer  and     lonel 

in  U.S.  army 1823    

Cluver    (klu'-ver),  Lut.  Cluve  rius,   Philipp.      German   geog- 
rapher  - - --' ....1580-1623 

Cdbb,  Howell.    American  politician... _ 1815—1868 

Cobbe  (kob),  Frances  Power.    British  rationalistic  writer 1822    

Cobbett  (kob'-et),  William.    English  political  writer 1762—1835 

Cob  den,  Richard.    English  politician  and  economist 1804— 1865 

Cobham  (kob'-am),  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord.    English  martyr.. .13607-1417 

Coccejus  (kok-tsa'-yps),  Johannes.    German  Hebraist.. ..1603—1669 

Coccia  (kSt'-Cha),  Carlo.    Italian  composer 1789—1873 

Cochin  (ko-shan),  Charles  Nicolas.     French  designer  and  en- 
graver...  —  — - 1715-1790 

Cochrane  (kok'-ran).   See  Dundonald. 

Cockburn  (ko  -burn),  SirGeorge.    British  admiral 1772—1853 

Cockburn,  Henry  Thomas,  Lord.     Scottish  jurist 1779—1854 

Cocker  (kok  -er),  Edward.    English  arithmetician 1631?-1677? 

Cockerell  (kok'-er-el),  Charles  Robert.     English  architect 1788—1883 

Codazzi  (ko-dat  -se),  Agostino.  Italian  geographer  in  Venezuela,  1792—1859 

Cod  dingtdn,  William.    Founder  of  Rhode  Island 1601—1678 

C5d-ringt6n,  Sir  Edward.    English  vice-admiral 1770—1851 

Codrington,  Sir  William  John.    (Son.)    English  general 1800—1884 

C6'-djP,  William  Frederick.    (Buffalo  Sill.)    American  scout  and 

Wild  West  showman.. 1845    

Coeliooru,  van  (van  ko'-horn),  Menno,  Baron.    Dutch  engineer. 1641?-1704? 

Coello  (ko-el'-yo),  Claudio.     Spanish  painter 1621—1693 

Coeur  (kur-r),  Jacques.    French  financier  and  merchant 14007-1456 

Coeur  de  Lion  (kur-de-le'-pn).   See  Richard  I 1157—1199 

Coffin  (ko-fan  ),  Charles.    French  poet  and  hymnist 1676—1749 

Coffin,  John,  Sir  Isaac.    English  admiral ...1759—1839 

Coghetti  (ko-get-e),  Francesco.     Italian  painter 1804    • — • 

Cogs  well,    Joseph    Green.      American    bibliographer    and    in- 
structor  ..1786 — 1871 

Coigny.de    dell  kwan-ye),  Francois  de  Franquetot,  Due.    Fr. 

marshal - - ...1670-1739 

Coi  ter,  Tolcher.  Dutch  pathological  anatomist 1534 — 1576? 

Coke  (kpk,  orkok),  Sir  Edward.    Lord  chief  justice  of  England. .1549— 1634 
Colbert  (kol-ber-r),  Jean  Baptiste,  Marquis  de  Seignelay.    Fr. 

financier.. - .1619-1683 

C61  burn,  Warren.    American  mathematician. __ __ 1793—1833 

Colburn,  Zerah.    American  mathematical  prodigy 1804—1840 

C61  bf,  Thomas.    English  engineer  and  general 1784—1852 

Cor  den,  Cadwallader.  American  historian  and  botanist 1688—1776 

Cole,  Thomas.    English-American  painter. __ 1801—1848 

Cole  brpoke,  Henry  Thomas.    English  orientalist. 1765—1837 

Colen  SO,  John  William.    English  bishop  and  writer... 1814    

Coleridge   (kol'-rlj).  Hartley.    (S^n  of  S.  T.  C.)    English  writer 

and  poet 1796—1849 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor.    English  philosopher  and  poet 1772—1834 

Colet  (ko-le  ),  Louise  (Revoil).    French  poetess  and  novelist 1810—1876 

Coif  ax,  Schuyler.    Seventeenth  vice-president  U.S 1823—1885 

Coligni,de,orColigny,  de  (den  ko-len-ye',  or  deh  ko-len-ye), 

Gaspard.    Huguenot  chief  and  French  admiral 1517 — 157*4 

Colin  (ko-lan  ),  Alexander.    Flemish  sculptor 1526—1612 

Colle  (ko-le'),  Charles.    French  poet  and  song  writer 1709—1783 

Colle,  dal  (dalkoi'-S),  Raffaellino.    Italian  painter. 14907-1530 

Collet  (ko-le'),  Philibert.    French  writer 1643-1718 

Colletet  (kol-tS  ),  Guillaume.    French  poet 1598-1659 

Collier  (koT-yer),  Jeremy.    English  theologian  and  writer 1650—1726 

Collier,  John  Payne.    English  antiquary  and  author 1789—1883 

Collin,  von  (fon  k8l-len'),  Heinrich  Joseph.    German  poet 1772—1811 

Col  lingwpod,  Cuthbcrt,  Lord.    English  admiral 17487-1810 
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Collini  (kol  le  -ne),  Cosimo  AlessanJro.    Italian  writer.. 1727  -1S06 

Col  lln§,  Anthony.    Engli.-h  author  and  free-thinker _ 1676—1729 

Collins,  William.    English  lyric  poet.. 1720-1756 

Collins,  William  Wilkie.    English  novelist.... 1824—1889 

Colllns&n,  Peter.    English  naturalist 160:; 

Collotd'Herbois  (ko  lo  derbwa),  Jean  Marie.  French  Jacobin, llaO'!  1196 

C61  man,  George.    (The  Elder.)    English  dramatist ..lisa?  17!>4 

Colman,  George.  (The  Younyi-r.)  (Son.)  Engli.-h  comic  dramatist  .1762— 1836- 

Colom  bo,  Rcaldo.    Italian  anatomist 157ft 

Colon  na,  Pros-pi-ro.    Italian  general _ 1452—1523 

Colonna,  Vittoria.    Italian  poetess 1490— 1347 

Colt,  Samuel.    American  inventor _ 1*14    l.-H'j 

Colum  ba,  Saint.    (The  Apostle  of  the  Highlanders.).. 521  —  597 

Columba  nus,  Saint.    Irish  monk 543—  615 

Colum  bus,  Christopher  (Ital.  Cristof  oro  Colom  bo;  Span.Ciis- 

toval  Colon')..   Genoese  discoverer  of  America 14357-150S 

Colum.  na,  Fabius  (Ital.  Fabeo  Colonna)      Italian  botanist 1567—1650 

Coll  yer,  Robert.    American  Unitarian  preacher 1823    • — 

Combe  (kom  or  kdm),  Andrew.    Scottish  physiologist 1797 — 1847 

Combe,  George.    (Brother.)    Scottish  phrenologist ...1788— 185S 

Comenius  (ko  ma -nee-us),  John  Amos.    (Komenskij.)  Moravian 

educator  and  bishop ..1592—1671 

Comines,  de  (deb.  ko  men    ,  Philippe     French  historian 1445 — 1509 

Commerson  (ko-mer-r-son),  Philibert.    French  naturalist 1727— 177S 

Commodus  Antoni  nus  (kom'-o-diis).    Roman  emperor ...  161—  193 

Comne  nus.    Illustrious  Byzantine  family  (1050?  to  1460?). 

Comonfort  (ko'-m&n-fprt),  Ygnacio.    President  of  Mexico 1812— 186S 

Compagnoni  (kom-pan-yo'-ne),  Giuseppe.    Italian  writer 1754—1834 

Comparetti  (kom  pa-ret  -e),  Andrea.    Italian   naturalist  and 

physician _ ....1746-1801 

Comstock  (kum  -stpk),  John  Lee.   American  author  of  school 

books.. 1789—1858 

Conite  (kontj,  Auguste.    French  positivist . — 1793 — 1857 

Co  nant,  Thomas  Jefferson.    American  Biblical  scholar : 1802 — 1891 

Condamine,  de  la  (den  la  kon-da-men'),  Charles  Marie.  French 

traveler  and  geographer 1701—1774 

Coude  (kon'-de) ,  Jos6  Antonio.    Spanish  orientalist.. 1765?-1820> 

Cond^,  de  (dehkon-de'  ),  Henry  I.  de  Bourbon.  Prince 1552—1588 

Conde,  de,  Louis  I.  de  Bourbon,  Prince.    French  general... 1530—1569 

Conde,  de,  Louis  II.  de  Bourbon,  Prince,  Due  d'Enghien.    (The 

Great  Conde.)    French  general 1621— 168S 

Condillac,    de   (den  kon-de-yak),   Etienne  Bonnot.    French 

metaphysician 1715 — 17801 

Condorcet.de  (den  kon-dor-r-sS  ),  Marie  Jean  Antoine  Nicolas 

Caritat,  Marquis.    French  metaphysician  and  philosopher 1743—1794 

Confucius  (kon-fu  -she-us).    Chinese  philosopher B.C.  551—  479 

Con  -greve,  William.    English  dramatic  poet 1670—1720 

Congreve,  Sir  William.    English  engineer  and  inventor 1772—1828 

Conk  ling,  Roscoe.    American  lawyer  and  senator 1829—1888 

Conneau  (ko-no  ),  Henri.    French  physician .1803—1877 

Conrad,  or  Konrad  (kon-rad;  Ger.pro?i.kon'-rat)  I.    Duke  of 

Franconia  and  King  of  Germany —       918 

Conrad  II.    King  of  Germany  and  Emperor  of  the  Romans 1039 

Conrad  III.    King  of  Germany 1093—1152 

Conring  (kon  -ring) ,  Hermann.   German  jurist  and  philosopher. 1606— 1681 

Consalvi  (kon-sal -ve),  Ercole,  Cardinal.    Italian  statesman 1757—1824 

Conscience  tkon-se-ons  ),  Hendrik.    Flemish  novelist ..1812— 188* 

Conside'rant  (kon  sede-ron),  Victor.    French  socialist 1808   — 

Constable  (kun  -sta-bl),  Archibald.    Scottish  publisher 1774—1827 

Constable,  John.    English  landscape  painter. __ 1776—1837 

Constans  (kon  -stans)  I.,  Flavins  Julius.    Emperor  of  Rome —  3207-  350 
Constant  de  Rebecque  (kon-ston'  deh  reh  bek  ),  Henri  Benja- 
min.   French  statesman  and  writer 1767—1830 

Constantine  (kon -Stan-tin)  I.    (The  Great.)    Emperor  of  Rome  272— 337    . 

Constantine,  Nikolayevitch.    Granddnkeof  Russia 1827—1892 

Constantine,  Pavlovitch.    Grand  duke  of  Russia ..1779—1831    ' 

Contarini  (kon-ta-re -ne),  Andrea.    Doge  of  Venice 13007-1382    •• 

Cont^  (kon-te),  Nicolas  Jacques.    French  painter  and  mechan- 
ician..  .1755-1808    ] 

Conti  (kon'-te),  Antonio  SchineUa.Abbe.    Italian  poet  and  phi- 
losopher  - 1677— 17JH 

Cpok,  Burton  C.    American  lawyer  and  legislator 1819—1894 

Cook,  Eliza.    English  poet 1817—1889    j 

Cook,  Captain  James.    English  circumnavigator 1728—1779    jj 

Cook,  Rose  Terry.    American  author ...1827—1892    j 

Cpoke,  John  Esten.    American  author.. 1830—  1H88    I 

Cooper,  George  H.    Rear-Admiral  U.  S.  Navy  ... 1821— 1891 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore.    American  novelist — 1789 — 1851    I 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,    what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     stn;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite, 


camel,     her,     there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,    marine;     go,    pot, 
car,    rflle,    full;     try,    Sfnan.     a,     a  =  6;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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Cooper,  Peter.    American  philanthropist 1791—1883 

Cope,  Edward  Drinker.    American  naturalist ._ 1840    - 

Copernicus,  Nicholas.    Prussian  astronomer. _. ..1473—1543 

Copley  (kop  -ID,  John  Singleton.    American  historical  pain  tor...  1737— 1815 

Coppee  (kop-pe),  Francois  Edouard  Joachim.    Fronch  poet 1S12 

Coppe"e,  Henry.    American  author.. ._ 1821    - 

Coray  (ko-ra  ),  Adamantios.    Modern  Greek  philologist 1748—1833 

Corbet,  Richard.    English  bishop  and  poet 1582—1635 

Corbineau  (kor-be-no  ),  Jean  Baptisto  Juvenal,  Count.    French 

general.... _. _. ....1776—1848 

Corbould  (kor  -bold),  Henry.    English  painter ..1787—1844 

Cor  coran,  Michael.    Irish-American  general... __ _ 1827—1863 

Corday  d'Armans,  de  (deh  kor-da    dar-mon  '),  Mariane  Char- 
lotte.   French  heroine 1768—1793 

Cordier  (kor-de-e),  Henri  Joseph  Charles.    French  sculptor 1827    - 

Cordier.  Pierre  Louis  Antoine.  French  engineer  and  geologist 1777 — 1861 

Cordova,  de  (de  kor-dd-va),  Fernando  Hernandez.  Spanish  cap- 
tain general  of  Cuba 1792—1883 

Cordova.de,  Francisco  Hernandez.    Spanish  navigator 1518 

Corelli  (ko-rel  -le),  Arcangelo.    Italian  violinist  and  composer. .1653— 1713 

Corenzio  (ko-ren  -ze-6),  Belisario.    Greek  painter  at  Naples 1588?-1643 

Coriolanus  (ko-rl-o-la  -nus),  Cams  (orCneius)  Marcius.  Roman 

legendary  hero lived  B.  C.489 

Cormenin,  de  (deh  korm-nan  ),  Louis  Mario  de  la  Haie,  Vi- 

comte.    French  jurist  and  political  writer.. 1788—1868 

Cornellle  (kor-nal ),  Pierre.    French  dramatist ..1606—1684 

Corneille,  Thomas.    (Brother  of  Pierre.)    French  dramatist 1625—1709 

Cornelia  (kor-ne -11-a).     Roman  matron.     Mother  of  the  Grac- 
chi   __ _ . lived  2dc.  B.  c. 

Cornelius,  von  (fon  kor-ne  -le-us),  Peter.    German  painter 1783—1867 

Cornet,  de  (deh  kor-ne  ),   Mathieu  Augustin,  Count.     French 

statesman.. _ 1750—1832 

Cornhert  or  Coornhert  (korn  -hSrt) ,  Dicdorik.  Dutch  roformer.1522— 1590 
Corniani   (kor-ne-a -ne),  Giovanni    Battista,  Count.     Italian 

author .1742—1813 

Cornwallis  (korn-w6T-is),  Charles.    (Lord  Cornwallus.)    Brit- 
ish general.. _ 1738—1805 

CoronadO,  de(d§  k6-ro-na -{ho) ,  Francisco  Yasquez.     Spanish 

explorer ..1510?-1542 

Coronelll  (ko-ro-nel -le),  Marco  Vincenzo.  Italian  geographer.. 1650?-1718 
Corot  (ko-ro  ),  Jean  Baptiste  Camille.  French  landscape  paintcr.1796— 1875 
Correa  de  Serra  (kor-ra  -a de  ser  -ra),  Jose  Francisco.    Portu- 
guese botanist  and  author. _ _ 1750—1823 

Correa  Garcao  (kor-ra  -a  gar- sown  ),  Pedro  Antonio  Joaquino. 

Portuguese  poet __ 1724—1772 

Correggio,  da  (da  kor-ed  -jo),  Antonio  Allegri.    Italian  painter  1494— 1534' 

Corse,  John  M.    American  general _ 1893 

Corslnl   (kor-se  -ne),  Odoardo.     Italian  philosopher  and  anti- 
quary  1702—1765 

Cortes  or  Cortez  (kor  -tez),  Span.  Corte"s  (kor-tas  ),  Hernando 

orHernan.    Spanish  conqueror  of  Mexico .1485—1547? 

Corticelli  (kor-te-CheT-le),  Salvadore.    Italian  philologist 1690—1758 

Cortona,  da(da  kor-to -na).  (Pietro  Berrettini.)  Italian  painter. 1596— 1669 

Cortot  (kor-t8  ),  Jean  Pierre.    French  sculptor 1787—1843 

Corvisart-Desmarets  (kor-ve-zar -d§-ma-rS  ),  Jean  Nicolas, 

Baron.    French  physician  and  writer 1755—1821 

Cor  win,  Thomas,    American  orator  and  statesman 1794 — 1865 

Coryate  (kor'-I-at),  Thomas.    English  traveler  and  jester 15777-1617 

Cosme  (kom),  Jean  Baseilhac.    French  lithotomist 1703—1781 

Cosse",  de  (deh  ko-se').  Charles,  Comte  de  Brissac.    French  mar- 
shal...  1505—1563 

Cossigny  de  Falma  (ko-sen-ye  deh  pal-ma),  Joseph  Francois 

Charpentier.   French  naturalist _ 1730—1809 

Costa  (kOS-ta),  Paolo.    Italian  author  and  editor 1771—1836 

Costanzo,  di  (de  kos-tan'-zo),  Angelo.    Neapolitan  poet  and 

historian '. 1507—1591 

Coste  (kost),  Jean  Jacques  Marie  Cyprien  Victor.    French  natural- 
ist  _. i. 1807—1873 

Cost6,  Jean  Francois.    French  physician  and  medical  writer 1741—1819 

Coster,  Samuel.    Dutch  dramatist 1580?  — 

Cotelier  (kot-le-g  ),  Jean  Baptiste.    French  Hellenist 1629—1686 

Cotes(kots),  Roger.    English  astronomer 1682—1716 

Cotta  (kot'-a),  Johann  Friedrich,  Baron  von  Cottendorf.    Ger- 
man publisher 1764—1832 

Cottin  (ko  tan  ),  Sophie  Ristaud.    French  novelist 1773—1807 

Cotton  (kof-n),  John.    English  Puritan  ministerin  Boston 1585—1652 

Cotugno  (ko-ton-yo),  Domonico.    Italian  anatomist...:... 1736—1822 

Couder  (k6-dar-r'),  Louis  Charles  Auguste.    French  painter 1790—1873 


Born.  Died. 

Coues  (kowz),  Elliott.    American  naturalist 1842    - 

Coulanges,  de  (deh  ko-lonzh  ),  Philippe  Emanuel,  Marquis. 

French  song  writer...  _. 1632—1716 

Coulomb,  de  (deh  ko-16n  ),  Charles  Auguste.  French  physicist.  1736— 1806 
Courier  de  Me're  (koo-re  e  deh  mS-re4  ),  Paul  Louis.  French 

author _ 17727-1825 

Cournot  (kor-no),  Antoine  Augustin.  French  mathematician. .1801— 1877 
Court  deGebelin  (kor  deh  zheb-lan).  Antoine.  French  author. 1728-1784 
Courtois  (kor-twa),  Jacques.  (II  Borgognone.)  French  painter. 1621— 1676 

Cousin  (ko-zan  ),  Jean.    French  painter  and  sculptor... 15007-1589T 

Cousin,  Victor.    French  metaphysician  and  philosopher 1792—1867 

Coustou  (kOS-to'),  Guillaume.    French  sculptor 1678—1746 

CoustOU,  Nicolas.    (Brother  of  Guillaume.)    French  sculptor 1658—1733 

Couthon  (k6-ton  ),  Georges.    French  Jacobin ...1756—179* 

CoutO.de  (de  ko-to),  Diogo  or  Diego.    Portuguese  historian.. 1542— 1616 

COUttS    (kOtS).      See  BUKDETT-COUTTS. 

Coverdale  (kuv-er-dal),  Miles.  English  bishop.    Translator  of 

the  Bible _ 1488—1568 

Covilhao  or  Covilham,  da  (da  kov-el-ydwn ),  Joao  Peres. 

Portuguese  explorer ^ 1450? • 

COly  ley,  Abraham.    English  poet. _. 1618—1667 

Cowper  (ko"w  -per  or  ko  -per),  William.    English  poet  and  epis- 
tolary -writer __ 1731—1800 

Cowper,  William.    English  anatomist  and  surgeon  __ 1666—1709 

Cowper,  William,  Earl.    Lord  chancellor  of  England 1664—1723 

Cox,  Samuel  Sullivan.     American  author  and  politician 1824—1889 

Coxe,  William.    English  historian  and  writer  of  travels 1747—1828 

Coxie  or  Coxcie  (kok-se),  Michael.    Flemish  painter 1499—1592 

Coypel  (kwa-pel ),  Antoine.    French  painter 1661—1722 

Coysevox  (kwaz-voks  ),  Antoine.    French  sculptor ...1640—1720 

Cozzens  (kuz  -enz),  Frederick  Swartwout.    American  writer 1818—1869 

Crabb,  George.    English  philologist ..1778—1851 

Crabbe  (krab),  George.    English  poet 1754—1832 

Craig,  John.    Scottish  reformer  and  minister 15127-1600 

Craig,  Thomas,  Sir.    Scottish  lawyer  and  antiquary 1538—1608 

Cralk,  Dinah  Maria  Mulock.    English  novelist ..1831-1887 

Craik,  George  Lillie.    English  editor  and  author 1799—1866 

Cram  er,  Johann  Andreas.    Gorman  lyric  poet 1723—1788 

Cranachur  Kranach,  von  (fonkran  -ak  orkra  -nach),  Lucas. 

German  painter  and  engraver 1472—1553 

Crancll,  Christopher  Pearse.    American  painter  and  poet 1813 — 1892 

Cranch,  William.    American  jurist  and  supreme  court  reporter. .  .1769— 1855 

Crane,  Walter.    English  painter  and  designer 1845    - 

Cran  mer,  Thomas.    English  reformer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 1489— 1556 

Cranz  (krants),  David.    Moravian  missionary  and  historian 1723—1777 

Crash  aw,  Richard.    English  poet  and  priest 16137-1649 

Crawford,  Francis  Marion.    American  novelist 1845    - 

Crawford,  Thomas.     American  sculptor 1813—1857 

Crawford,  William  Harris.    American  statesman  and  jurist 1772—1834 

Crayer,  de  (deh  kri'-yer),  Gaspard.    Flemish  historical  painter. 1582— 1669 

Creasy  (kre  -si),  Edward  Shepherd,  Sir.    English  historian 1812—1878 

Crebillon,    de    (deh    kre  be-yon  ),   Prosper    Jolyot.     French 

dramatist 1674—1762 

Credi,  di  (de  kr  re  -de),  Lorenzo.    Italian  painter 14597-1537 

Cremieux  (kre-me-Qh  ),  IsaacAdolphe  Moise.   French  politician 

and  advocate _ ...11796—1880 

Cremonini  (kre-mo  ne'-ne),  Cesare.    Italian  peripatetic  philos- 
opher  _ _ 1550-1631 

Crequi,  de  (deh  kre-ke),  Francois  de  Bonne,  Due deLesdiguieres. 

Marshal  of  Franco 16247-1687 

Crescimbeni  (kre-shem-ba -ne),  Giovanni  Maria.    Italian  poet 

and  critic.. _. 1663—1728 

Cress  well,  John  A.  J.    American  postmaster-general 1828—1891 

Crespi  (kres  -pe),  Giuseppe  Maria.    (II  Spagnuolo.)    Bolognese 

painter 1665—1747 

Creuzer  (krfiit'-ser),  Georg  Friedrich.    German  antiquary  and 

philologist ...1771— 1858 

Crichton  (kri -t6n),  James.     (The  Admirable  CricMon.)    A  Scot- 
tish prodigy _ _ ..1560— 1585J 

Crillon,  de  (deh  kre  yon  ),  Louis  des  Balbes  de  Berton.  French 

general ...  ._ 1541—1615 

Crispi  (krees -pee),  Francesco.'  Italian  statesman 1819    - 

Crittenden  (krlt  -en  den),  John  Jordan.   American  statesman.. 1787— 1863 

Crittenden,  Thomas  L.    American  general. .1819    

Crockett  (krok  -et),  David.    American  backwoodsman ..1786—1836 

Croesus  (kre  -sus).    King  of  Lydia lived  B.  c.  560 

Croker  (kro  -ker),  John  Wilson.    British  statesman  and  critic... 1780— 1857 
Croker,  Thomas  Crofton.    Irish  writer ...  1798— 1854 


1)611,    bfiy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    gcll,     chorus,     5hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  ehus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  '=  bel,     del. 
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Born.  Died. 

Croly  (kro-11),  George.    Irish  poet ...1780—1860 

Cromwell  (krum'-wel  or  krom'-wel) ,  Oliver.   Protector  of  the 

English  commonwealth 1599- 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Essex.    English  courtier _.U85?-1540 

Crpok,  George.    American  major-general — 

Crpokes,  William.    Englifh  physicist 

Cros  by,  Howard.    American  clergyman  and  author. 1828—1 

Crosse,  Andrew.   English  electrician 

Cru'den,  Alexander.  Scottish  bookseller ;  anthorof  Cruden's  Con- 
cordance to  the  Bible 1701-1770 

Cru'ger,  John.    Colonial  mayor  of  New  York  city... 

Cruikshank  (kruk'-shank) ,  George.    English  caricature  artist .1792— 1878 

Crusenstolpe    (kro -zen-stol-peh),   Magnus  Jacob.     Swedish 

author - -1795-1865 

Cruz,  de  la  (d§  la  krus),  Juana  Ines.    Mexican  poetess 

Csokonal  (ChO  -ko-na-e),  Vitez  Mihaly.    Hungarian  poet 1773—1805 

Csoma  de  KOTOS  (cho'-maw  deh  kd"-r6sh),  Sandor.   Hungarian 

traveler  and  author - 1798—184 

Cubitt  (ku'-blt),  William,  Sir.    English  civil  engineer. 1785—1861 

Cnd  worth,  Ralph.    English  divine  and  philosopher 1617—1688 

Cujas  (ku-zhas').  Jacques.    (La*.  Cuja'cius.)  French  jurist 1522—1592 

Cnllen,  William.    Scottish  physician 1710—1790 

Cul  lum,  George  W.    Major-general  U.S.A - 1809—1892 

CnTpeper,  or  Colepeper,  Thomas,  Lord.    Governor  of  Virginia.. 1719 

Cum  berland,  Eichard.    English  moral  philosopher 1631—1718 

Cumberland,  Richard.    English  dramatist - 1732—1811 

Cum'ming,  Ronaleyn  George  Gordon.    (Lion  hunter.)    Scottish 

hunter  in  Africa 1820—186 

Cfim'mln§,  Maria  Susanna.    American  novelist _ 1827—1866 

Cunard  (kfl-nard'),  Samuel,  Baronet.    English  founder  of  line  of 

steamers...... 1787-1865 

Cunningham  (kun  -ing-am) ,  /Ulan.    Scottish  author  and  critic.  1784— 1842 
Curran  (kur'-an),  John  Philpot.    Irish  orator  and  statesman. ..1750— 1817 
Curtin,  Andrew  Gregg.    War  governor  of  Pennsylvania.    (He  was 
the  first  governor  of  any  northern  State  who  issued  a  proc- 
lamation recognizing  the  fact  that  there  was  a  condition  of 

civil  war  in  the  country.) 1817—1894 

Curtis  (kur  -tis),  Benjamin  Robbins.    American  jurist  and  court 

reporter... - 

Curtis,  Samuel  R.    American  general.. 1807- 

Curtis,  George  William.    American  author  and  editor 

CurtiUS(k6r'-te-OS),  Ernst.    Gorman  antiquary  and  historian.. 1814    

Curtius  (kur'-She-us),  Marcus.    Legendary  Roman  hero,  lived  B.  c.  4th  c. 

Cash  ing,  Caleb.    American  politician,  orator,  and  jurist 1800—1879 

Cash  man,  Charlotte  Saunders.    American  actress 1816—1876 

Cnshman,  Robert.    One  of  the  founders  of  Plymouth  colony 15807-1625 

Oust,  Edward,  Sir.    English  general  and  biographer 

Cns'ter,  George  Armstrong.    American  general ...1839—1876 

Custine,  de  (deh  kus-ten  ),  Adam  Philippe,  Count.    French  gen- 
eral  ----- 1740-1793 

Cuth  bert,  Saint.    English  monk.    Bishop  of  Durham. _. 
Cuvier  (ku-ve-e"  or  ku  -ve-er),  Georges  Chretien  Leopold  Fred- 
eric Dagobert,  Baron.    French  naturalist 

Cuvier,  Frederic.    (Brother.)    French  naturalist _ 

Cuyp,  or Kuyp  (kolp),  Albert.     Dutch  landscape  painter. 1605—1683 

Cyprian  (Slp'-rl-an),  Saint.    Latin  father;  bishop  of  Carthage..  200? 

Cyril  (sir -11),  Saint.     Patriarch  of  Jerusalem - 

Cyril,  Saint.    Archbishop  of  Alexandria 

Cyrus  (SI -rus).    (The  Great.)    Kingof  Persia B.  c.  529 

Ciajkowski  (chl-kov'-ske) ,  Michael.    Polish  novelist... 1808—1886 

Czartoryski  (char-r-to-rls  -ke),  Adam,  Prince.    Polish  states- 
man....  - - 1770-1861 

Czermak  (9her-r  '-mak) ,  Johann  Nepomuk.    Bohemian  physiolo- 
gist  - - - - 1828-1873 

Cxerny  (tser-r'-ne),  Karl.    Austrian  composer  and  pianist >17 

Cierny  (9her-r'-ne),  George.    (Black  George.)    Servian  leader.-1770?-1817 
Czuczor  (ts6t-sor-r),  Gergely.     Hungarian  writer 1800—1866 

D. 

Daae  (da  -eh)  ,'Ludvig  LudvigssOn.    Norwegian  historian 1834   - 

Dab'-nejf,  Richard.     American  poet  and  translator 1786—1825 

Dacier,  Anne  Lefevre.  (Madame  Dacier.)  French  classic  scholar.  1654— 1720 
Daendels  (dan'-dels),  Herman  Willem.     Dutch  general...        ...1762—1818 

D'Agincourt   (da-zhan-kdr-r'),   Jean  Baptiste   Louis    George 

Seroux.    French  antiquary - 

Dagobert  (dag'-d-bSrt)  I.    Kingof  the  Franks 600-6387 


Born.  Died. 

Daguerre  (da-ger-r  ),  Louis  Jacques  Mande.  French  inventor. 1789— 1851 
D'Aguesseau, orDaguesseau  (da-ge-so').  /See  Aguesseau....  1668—1751 
Dahl  (dal),  Johann  Kristen  Clausen.  Norwegian  landscape 

painter .....1788-1857 

Dahl,  Vladimir Ivanovitch.  (Kosak  Luganski.)  Russian  novelist,  18027-1872 
Dahlberg  (dal-ber-rgch),  Eric.  Swedish  engineer  and  general. .1625— 1703 

Dahlbom  (dal -bom),  Anders Gustaf.    Swedish  entomologist 1806 — 1859^ 

Dahlgren  (dal'-gren),  Karl  Johan.  Swedish  poet  and  novelist- .1791— 1844 
Dahlgren  (dal'-gren),  John  Adolf.  Am.  rear-admiral  and  invent. 1S09— 1870- 
Dahlmann  (dal'-man),  Friedrich Christoph.  German  historian.  1785— 1860 

Daille  (da-ye"),  Joan.    French  protestant  theologian 1594—1670 

Dalayrao  (da-la-rak  ),  Nicolas.    French  composer 1753—1809 

Dalberg,   von   (fon   dal-berg),    Karl    Theodor   Anton   Maria. 

German  author  and  prelate 1744—1817 

Dale,  Richard.    American  commodore 1756—1826 

Dalechamps  (dal-shon  ),  Jacques.    French  botanist... 

Dalgarno(dal-gar'-no),  George,  of  Aberdeen.  British  philologist.  1627?-1687 
Dalhousie  (dal-ho-zl),  James  Andrew  Broun  Ramsay,  first 

Marquis  of.    British  statesman 1812—1860 

Dalin,  von  (fon  da'-lln),  Olof.    Swedish  historian  and  poet 1708— 1763 

Dallas  (dal  -as),  Alexander  James.    American  statesman. ...1759— 1S17 

Dallas,  George  MifHin.  (Son.)  Vice-president  of  the  United  States. 1792— 1864 

Dall'  Ongaro  (dal  on'-ga-ro),  Francesco.    Italian  poet 1808—1873 

Dal  rymple,  Sir  David,  Lord  Hailes.  Scottish  judgeand  historian  .1726— 1792 

Dalrymple,  James,  first  Viscount  Stair.    Scottish  jurist 1619—1695 

Dal'tdn,  John.    English  chemist  and  meteorologist 1766—1844 

Dalton,  John  Call.    American  physiologist .1825—1889 

Da  If,  Augustin.    Am.  dramatic  editor  and  playwriter 1816    - 

Damas  (da-ma'),  Francois  Etienne.    French  general.. .1764—1828 

Damlron  (da-me-ron  ),  Jean  Philibert.    French  philosopher 1794—1862 

Damjanics  (dam-ya'-nltch),  Janos.    Hungarian  general 1804 — 1849 

Dampier  (dam'-per),  William.    English  navigator.. .^ 16527-1712T 

Dampierre,  de  (deh  don-pe-Sr-r'),  Auguste  Henri  Mari  Picot, 

Marquis.    French  general - 1756—1793 

Da  na,  Charles  Anderson.    American  editor  and  journalist 1819    - 

Dana,  Francis.    American  jurist  and  patriot ..1743—1811 

Dana,  JamesDwipht.    American  naturalist 1813    - 

Dana,  Richard  Henry.    American  poet  and  essayist ...1787— 18791 

Dana,  Richard  Henry,  Jr.    American  lawyer  and  author 1815—1882 

Dana,  Samuel  Luther.    American  chemist  and  writer 1795 — 1868 

Danby,  Francis.    British  landscape  painter 1793— 1S01 

Dancourt  (don-k6r-r ),  Florent  Carton.    French  dramatist 1661— 17L>5 

Dandini  (dan-dee  -ne),  Pietro.    Italian  painter 1647—1712 

Dandolo  (dan'-do-16),  Enrico.    Blind  doge  of  Venice 11007-1205T 

DandOlO,  Yincenzo,  Count.    Italian  chemist  and  economist ..1758—1819 

Dane,  Nathan.    American  jurist  and  statesman 1752 — 1S35 

Danican  (da-ne-kon),  Francois  Andre.    (Philidor.)   French  com- 
poser and  chess-player 17277-1795 

Daniel  (da-ne-eT),  Gabriel.    French  Jesuit  and  author 1649—1 

Daniel  (da'-ne-el),  Hermann  Adalbert.    German  theologian  and 

geographer ..1812—1872 

Daniel  (dan-yel),  Samuel.    English  poet 

Daniele  (da-ne-e -le),  Francesco.    Neapolitan  antiquary 1740—1812 

Dan  iell,  John  Frederick.    English  physicist 1790— 1841> 

Danlell,  William.    English  landscape  painter 1769—1837 

Dannecker  (dan  -ek-er),  Johann  Heinrich.    German  sculptor...  1758— I 

Dantan  (don-ton1),  Jean  Pierre.    French  sculptor.., .1800—1 

Dante   (contracted  from  Durante)  (dan'-te),  degli  Alighieri 

(del-ye  a-le-ge-a'-re).  Italian  poet 1265-1 

Danton  (dan  -tftn;  French  pron.  don-ton  ),  Georges  Jacques. 

French  revolutionist ...1759—1 

D'Anville  (don-vel).    See  Anville,  d'.. 1697-171 

D'Arblay  (dar-bla),  Madame.  (Frances  Burney.)  English  novel- 
ist  - - —  - "62- 

Darc,  orD'Arc.    See  Joan  of  Arc ..1411?-! 

Darcet  (dar-r-se  ),  Jean.    French  physician  and  chemist 17277-1 

Darius  Hystaspis  (da-rl  -iis  his-tas'-pls)  I.    King  of  Persia B.  c, 

Dar  ley,  Felix  O.C.    American  artist ..1822— li 

Dar  ling,  Grace,  of  Fame  Islands.    English  heroine _ 1815 — 1 

Darn  ley,  Henry  Stuart,  Lord.    Husband  of  Mary  Q.  of  Scots 1546 — ' 

Dartmouth,  George  Legge,  first  Lord.    English  admiral 1648—: 

Daru  (da-ru  ),  Pierre  Antoino  Noel  Bruno.   French  statesman  and 

poet - - "8 

Darwin  (dar'-win),  Charles  Robert.    English  evolutionist 1809—1 

Darwin,  Erasmus.    English  physiologist  and  poet 1731—1 

Dasent  (da'-sent),  George  Webbe.    English  author 18207 

Dasli  koff,  Yekaterina  Romanovna.    Russian  princess 1744—1 

Dati  (da'-te),  Carlo  Roberto.    Italian  philologist 1619—1 


Ste,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here, 
or,  '  wore,    wplf,     w5rk,     wh6,    s6n;     mute,    cub,     cttre,    unite, 


camel,     her,     thSre;     pine,    pit, 
cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian. 


sire,     sir, 
e,     02       e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go,    pot. 
qu  =  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 

Daubenton  (do-bofi-ton  ),  Louis  Jean  Marie.    French  naturalist. 1716 — 1800 
Daubeny  (dob  -nl,  or  daw  -be-nl), Charles  Giles  Bridle.    English 

chemist  and  naturalist - 1:95—1887 

D'Aubign^    (do-ben-y6  ).     See   Aulngne,    d',    and    Merle    d' 

Aubigne\ 

Daubigny  (do-ben-ye  ),  Charles  Francois.    French  painter 1817—1878 

Daumas  (do-mas),  Melchior  Joseph   Eugene.    French  general 

and  writer.. - 1803-1871 

Daumer  (d<5w  -mer),  Georg  Friedrich.    German  philosopher 1800—1875 

Daumesnil  (do-me-nel ),  Pierre.    French  general....  ...1777—1832 

Dann,  von  (fon  down),  Leopold  Joseph  Maria,  Ct.  Austrian  field- 
marshal 1705-1766 

Daunou    (do-n6),    Pierre   Claude  Francois.    French  editor  and 

writer 1761-1810 

Davanzati-Bostichi   (da-van-za  -te  bos-tee -kee),  Bernardo. 

Florentine  author  and  merchant ...1529—1606 

Davenant  (dav  -en-ant),  Sir  William.   English  poet  laureate — 1605—1668 

Davenport  (dav  -en-port),  Edward  L.    American  actor 1816—1877 

Davenport,  Fanny  E.  V.    American  actress _ .1829—1891 

David  (da-ved  ),  Felicien Cesar.    French  musical  composer 1810—1876 

David,  Jacques  Louis.    French  historical  painter 1748 — 1825 

David,  Pierre  Jean.    (David  d' Angers.)    French  sculptor.. 1789—1856 

Da  vidson,  Margaret  Miller.    American  poetess 1823—1837 

Daviel  (da-ve-el),  Jacques.    French  oculist... ..1696—1762 

Daviess    (da -vis),  Joseph  Hamilton.    (Jo  Dariess.)    American 

lawyer - 1774-1811 

Davila  (da  -ve-la),  Enrico  Catorino.    Italian  historian 1576—1631 

Davis,  Andrew  Jackson.    American  clairvoyant.. 1826    - 

Davis,  David.    American  jurist  and  senator 1815—1886 

Davis,  Henry  Winter.    American  statesman 1817 — 1865 

Davis,    Jefferson.     President   of    the   "Confederate    States    of 

America" - — 1808-1889 

Davis,  Jefferson  C.    American  general 1828 — 1879 

Davis,  John.    (Honest  Jjhn  Davis.)    American  statesman.. 1787—1854 

Davis,  John.    English  navigator. .'. 1605 

Dav  itt,  Michael.    Irish  nationalist 1846    

Davout  (da-v6  ),  Louis  Nicolas,  Duke  of  Auerstadt  and  Prince  of 

Eckmiihl.    Marshal  of  France 1770—1823 

Davy  (da'-vl),  Sir  Humphry.    English  chemist ..1778—1829 

Dawson  (daw'-sftn),  John  William.    Canadian  geologist.. ..1820    

Day,  Hannibal.    American  general 1804—1891 

Day  (da),   Jeremiah.    American    mathematician.     President  of 

Yale  college... - —     --1773-1867 

Day,  Thomas.    English  author  and  philanthropist- _ 1748—1789 

Dayton  (da  -t&n),  William  Lewis.    American  statesman 1807—1864 

Dean,  Amos.    American  lawyer  and  author - 1803—1868 

Deane(den),  Silas.    American  diplomatist. ..1737—1789 

Dearborn  (der  -burn),  Henry.    American  general 1751—1 

De  Bow,  James  D.  B.  American  editor,  publisher  and  statistician. 1820— 1867 

Decatur  (de-ka'-tur),  Stephen.    American  commodore 1779 — 1820 

Decazes  (deh-kaz  ),  Elie,  Duke.    French  statesman... 1780—1860 

Dee,  John.    English  astrologer  and  mathematician.. 1527—1608 

De  Foe    or  Defoe  (de-fo  ),  Daniel.    English  author.    (Robinson 

Crusoe) - —  .16617-1731 

De  Forest  (dell  for  -est),  John  William.    American  novelist 1826   - 

Dejoux  (deh-zh6  '),  Claude.    French  sculptor 1731—1816 

De  Kalb  (dekalb),  John.  Baron.    German  general  in  America. ..1721— 1780 
De  Kay  (de  ka  ),  James  E.    American  traveler  and  naturalist. ...1792— 1851 

Deken  (da  -ken),  Agatha.    Dutch  authoress 1741—1804 

Dekker,  de  (deb.  dek-er),  or  Van  Decker,  Jeremias.    Dutch 

author —  - 16107-1666 

De  la  Beche  (deb.  la  bash).  Sir  Henry  Thomas.    English  geolo- 
gist..  1796-1855 

Delacroix   (deh-la-krwa  ),   Ferdinand  Victor  Eugene.    French 

painter ....1799-1863 

Delalande  (d'  la-lond'),  Pierre  Antoine.    French  naturalist 1787—1823 

Delambre     (deh-lon -br-r) ,    Jean    Baptiste    Joseph.     French 

astronomer.. - - ...1749-1822 

Delano    (del-a-no),    Captain    Amasa.    American    traveler   and 

author - ....1763-1823 

De  la  Kame1  (deb.  la  ra-ma  '),  Louisa.    (Ouida.)    English  nov- 
elist  - 18407- 

Delaroche  (d'  la-rosh'),  Paul,  or  Hyppolyte.    French  historical 

painter - 1797—1856 

Delavigne  (d'la-ven  ),  Jean  Francois  Casimir.    French  poet 1793—1843 

Delaware  (deT-a-war),  Thomas  West,  Lord.    Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia  _ 1618 

Delbriick,  Martin  Friedrich  Eudolph.    Prussian  statesman 1817 


Born.  Died. 
Delessert    (deh-les-ser-r  ),    Benjamin.     French   financier  and 

naturalist.. 1773-1847 

DelflOO  (del  -fe-ko),  Melchior.    Italian  statesman  and  author 1744—1835. 

Delille  (deh-lel ),  Jacques.    French  didactic  poet 1738— 1813 

Delisle  (deb-lei ),  Guillaumo.    French  geographer. __ — 1675—1726 

Delisle,  Joseph  Nicolas.    French  astronomer 1688 — 1768 

De  Lisle,  Rouget  (ro-zhS  deh'-lel).     French  poet  and  song- 
writer  1760-1836 

Delmas  (del-mas'),  Antoine  Guillaume.    French  general ...1708—1813 

Delolme  (deb.  -161m  ),  Joan  Louis.    Swiss  lawyer  and  writer 1740—1806 

De  Long,  George  Washington.    American  explorer 1844 — 1881 

Delorme(deh-lorm),  Louis  Rene.   (Saint-Juirs).  French  author,  1848    - 

Delorme,  Philibert.    French  architect .15187-1577 

Deluc  (deh-luk  ').  Jean  Andre.    Genevese  physicist 1727—1817 

Dembinski  (dem-ben  -ske),  Henryk.    Polish  general... 1791—1864 

Demetrius  Phalereus   (de-me -trl-us   fa-le  -re-us) .      Greek 

orator - B.C.  345?-  282 

Demetrius   Poliorcetes   (po-le-or-se-tez).      King   of    Mace- 
donia  '_ ...B.C.  338—  284 

Demetz  (deh-mes  ),  Frederic  Auguste.    French  philanthropist. -.1796—1873 

De  Mills  (deb.  mil),  James.    Canadian  novelist 1837—1880 

Demme  (dem-eh),  Hermann  Christ.   Gottfried.      (Karl  Stille.) 

Ger.  novelist.. -- - 1760—1822 

Democ  rltus.  (The  Laughing  Philosopher.)  Greek  philosopher,  B.  c.  4707-  362 
Demoivre  (deb-mwavr),  Abraham.  French  mathematician — 1667—1754 
De  Morgan  (deb.  mor  -gan),  Augustus.  English  mathematician-1806 — 1871 

Demosthenes  (de-mos'-the-nez).    Athenian  orator B.C3S43-322 

Denban  (den' -am),  John,  Sir.    British  poet... ....• 1615—1669 

Denina  (de"-ne  -na),  Giacomo  Maria  Carlo.    Italian  historian 1731—1813 

Denman    (den'-man),   Thomas,  Lord.     Lord   chief    justice  of 

England... _. 1779-1854 

Dennis  (den'-Is).  John.    English  writer  and  critic 1657—1734 

Denon  (deb-non  )  Dominique  Vivant.    French  artist  and  author. 1747— 1825 

Dent,  Frederick  T.     Brigadier-general,  U.  S.  A.. 1820—1892 

Denver,  James  W.    Brigadier-general,  U.  S.  A 1817—1892 

Depertb.es  (den-pSrt ),  Jean  Baptiste.  French  writer  on  art — 1761—1833 
Depew  (de-pa  ),  Ohauncoy  Mitchell.  American  lawyer  and  orator.1834  - 

De  Quincey  (de  kwln'-sl),  Thomas.    English  author 1785—1859 

Derby  (der'-bl  or  dar  -bl),  Edward  Geoffrey  Smith-Stanley,  four- 
teenth earl  of.    Prime  minister  of  England „...  1799— 1869 

Derby,  Earl  of.    Edward  Henry  Stanley.    English  statesman 1828—1893 

Derham  (der'-am),  William.    English  philosopher  and  divine. ..1657 — 1735 

D^roulede  (de-ro-lSd  ),  Panl.    French  poet  and  dramatist 1846    - 

Dervish  Pasna  (der -vishPa-sha  ),  Turkish  general  and  diplo- 
matist..  1817    - 

Derzhavin  (der-zha  -vln),  Gavriil  Romanovitch.    Russian  lyric 

poet. 1743—1816 

De  Sacy.    See  SACY,  DE. 

Desault  (deh-zo  ),  Pierre  Joseph.    French  surgeon ...1744—1795 

Desayx  de  Veygoux  (deh-sa  deb  ve-go  ),  Louis  Charles  Antoino. 

(Desaix.)    French  general 1768—1800 

Desbarres  (de-bar-r  ),  Joseph  Frederick  Wallet.   English  hydrog- 

rapher.. 1722-1824 

Descartes  (de-kart ),  Rene,  French  philosopher 1596—1650 

Desfontaines  (de  fon  ten),  Rene,  Louiche.  French  botanist..  .^750—1833 
Deshoulieres(de-z6-le-er'),  Madame  Antoinette.  French  poetess. 1634 7-1694 

Desjardins  (de-zbar-dan),  Ernest.    French  historian.. 1823—1886 

Desmoulins  (de-mo-lan  ),  Camille.    French  revolutionist 1761—1794 

Desnoyers  (de  nwa-ye), Auguste Gaspard Louis  Boucher,  Baron. 

French  engraver  and  designer.. _ 1779—1857 

Desor  (deh-zor  '),  Edouard.    Swiss  archaeologist 1811—1882 

De  SotO  (d§  so  -to),  Fernando.    Spanish  explorer 14967-1542 

Desprez  (de-pre  ),  Lonis.    French  sculptor. __ ...1799—1870 

Dessaix  (de-s§  ),  Joseph  Marie  (L'Intrepide.)  French  general. 1764— 1834 
Dessalines  (d§-sa-len'),  Jean  Jacques.  Negro  emperor  of  Hayti. 1760- 1806 
Dessolles  (de-SOl),  Jean  Joseph  Paul  Augustin ,  Marquis.  French 

general 1767—1828 

D'Estaing.    See  ESTAING,  D'. 

DestOUChes  (de-tosh  ),  Philippe  Nericault.    French  dramatist.. 1680— 1754 

Devens  (dev'-enz),  Charles.    American  general  and  jurist 1820—1891 

De  Vere   (de  ver '),  Aubrey  Thomas.    Irish  poet   and  political 

writer 1814    

Devereux  (dev'-e  ro).    See  ESSEX,  Earl  of. 

Devrient  (dev-re-on  ),  Gustav  Emil.    German  actor. 1803—1872 

Dew  ey,  Orville.    American  clergyman  and  writer ..1794—1882 

De  Witt ,  John.    Dutch  statesman ...1625—1668 

Dewsbury  (duz  -ber-I),  Wm.    English  preacher  of  the  Society  of 

Friends  ...  16207-1688 


boll,    bfiy;     poTit,    ]<Swl;    cat,    96!!,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Won,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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Born.  Died. 

Dexter  (deks  -ter),  Samuel.    American  jurist  and  statesman 1761—1818 

Bias  (de'-as),  Antonio  Goncalves  (gon-sal  -ves).  Brazilian  poet.  1S24— 1864 

Bias,  Bartliolomeu.    Portuguese  navigator 1500 

Diaz,  Porfirio.    Pi-esidentof  Mexico 1830   - 

Dlbdin  (dlb -din),  Charles.    English  song-writer  and  actor _._174.~>  -  1MI 

Dibdin,  Thomas  Frognall.    English  bibliographer. 1773 — 1848 

Dick,  Thomas.    Scottish  philosopher. 1772—1857 

Dick  ens,  Charles.  English  novelist 1812—1870 

Dick  insOn,  Anna  Elizabeth.    American  lecturer ..1842    - 

Dickinson,  Daniel  Stevens.    American  jurist  and  senator 1800—1866 

Dickinson,  John.    American  statesman 1732—1808 

Dicquemare  (dek-mar  ),  Jacques  Francois.    French  naturalist- .1733— 1789 

Diderot  (de-dro'),  Denis.    French  philosopher 1713—1781 

Didot  (de-do  ),  Ambroise  Firmin.    French  publisher 1790—1876 

Didot,  Firmin.    French  typographer  and  engraver 1764—1836 

Didron  (de-dron  ),  Adolph  Napoleon.    French  archaeologist 1806—1867 

Diebitsch  Sabalkanski  (de  -blch  sa-bal-kan  -ske),  Hans  Karl 

Friedrich  Anton,  Count.    Russian  field-marshal 1785—1830 

Diefenbach  (de  -fen-bach) ,  Lorenz.    German  philologist 1806—1883 

Diemen,  van  (vande  -men),  Anthony.    Dutch  East  Indies  gov- 
ernor  1595-1645 

Dieterici  (de-teh-re  -tse),  Karl  Friedrich  Wilhelm.     German 

statistician 1790—18)9 

Dietrich  (de  -trich),  Christian  Wilhelm  Ernst.    German  painter.1712— 1774 
Dietrichson  (de  -trlk-s8n),  Lorentz  Heurik  Segleke.  Norwegian 

poet.. 1834    

Diez  (dets),  Friedrich  Christian.    German  philologist 1794—1878 

Digby  (dlg'-bl),  Kenelm,  Sir.    English  occult  philosopher 1603—1665 

Digges  (dlgz),  Thomas.    English  geometer _ 1595 

Dilke  (dllk),  Charles  Wentworth,  Baronet.    English  writer 1843    

Dill  man,  Christian  Friedrich  August.     German  orientalist ..1823    

DI1  l6n,  John.    Irish  home-ruler ...1851    — — 

DIndorf,  Karl  Wilhelm.    German  philoloeist 1802-1883 

Dingelstedt,  von  ( fon  ding  -el-stet),  Franz.    German  poet 1814-1881 

Diniz  (de-nez  )  or  Denis  (den'-Is).    King  of  Portugal 1261—1325 

Biniz  da  Cruz  (de-nez  da  kr&z),  Antonio.     Portuguese  poet 1731—1799 

DInwId  die,  Robert.     Lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia. 1692—1770 

Diocletian  (dl-o-kle  -shan).     Roman  emperor 245—  813 

Biodo  rus  Sic  UlUS.      Roman  historian livedlst  c.  B.  c. 

Diogenes  (dl-Oj'-e-nez).     Greek  Cynic  philosopher.. B.C.414?-  324? 

Dion  (dl  -on)  of  Syracuse.    Statesman  and  patriot B.  c.  408?-  853 

Dion  Cassius  Cocceianus  (dl  -on  kaiih  -I-us  kok-se-ya  -nus), 

Bithynian  historian 155    

Dionis   du   Sejour    (de-6-nes'   dfi   sa-zhoor  '),  Achille  Pierre. 

French  astronomer 1734—1794 

Dionyaius  (dl-o-nlsh'-I-us).    (The  Elder.)    Tyrant  of  Syracuse 

B.  c.4317-  367 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnas'sus.    Greek  historian ._ B.C.   54?-     7T 

Dionysius  Exiguus  (eks  Ig -u-iis).    Christian  chronologist —       545 

Diophantus  (di-6-fan  -tus),  of  Alexandria.    Greek  algebraist...  246?-  330? 

Dippel  (dlp'-el),  Johann  Konrad.    German  alchemist 1673 — 1734 

Disraeli  (dlz-ra  -le  or  dlz-re  -le),  Benjamin,  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field.    English  statesman  and  author _ ..1804—1881 

Disraeli,  Isaac.    English  litterateur 1766—1848 

Ditters  von  Dittersdorf  (dit   ers  fon  dit  -ers  dorf),Karl.  Ger- 
man composer 1739 — 1799 

Dit  ton,  Humphrey.    English  mathematician 1675 — 1715 

Dix,  Dorothea  Lynde.    American  philanthropist 1802—1887 

DiX,  John  Adams.    American  general  and  governor 1798—1879 

Dix  on,  William  Hepworth.    English  author  and  critic 1821 — 1879 

Dmitrief  (dme  -tre-ef),  Ivan  Ivanovitch.    Russian  poet 1760—1837 

DObell  (do-bel ),  Sydney  Thompson.    (Sydney  Yendijs.)    English 

poet.. 1824-1874 

Dobrowski  (do-brov -ske),  Jozef.    Bohemian  philologist 1753—1829 

Dob  s6n,  Henry  Austin.    English  poet 1840    - 

Doddridge  (dodrlj),  Philip.    English  dissenting  divine... 1702—1751 

Dodge    (doj),  Mary   Abigail.     (Gail   Hamilton.)    American   au- 
thoress  - 1830    - 

Dodge,  Mary  Mapes.    American  author 1838    - 

Dodington  (dod'-Ing-t6n),  George  Bubb,  Baron  Melcombe.    Eng- 
lish politician ..1691—1762 

Dodonseus  (dod-6-ne  -iis),  Rembertus.    Dutch  botanist 1517— 1585 

Dodsley  (dodz  -II)',  Robert.    English  author  and  bookseller 1703—1764 

Dohm,  von  (fon  dom),  Christian  Wilhelm.    German  historical 

writer 1751-1820 

Dohrn  (dorn) ,  Anton.    German  zoologist _ 1840    - 

Dolbear  (dOl'-ber),  Amos  Emerson.    American  physicist  and  in- 
ventor...   1837    - 


Born.  Died. 

Dolci  (dol  -Che),  Carlo  or  Carlino.    Italian  painter 1616— 16S6 

Dolet  (dO-le  ),Etienne.    French  scholar  and  author ...1509—1546 

Dolgoruki  (dbl-go-ro  -ke),  Yu.ssili  Yladimirovitch.  Russian  field- 

rnarshal ...1667 — 1746 

Dbllinger  (dol  -ing-er),  Johann  Joseph  Ignaz.   German  Catholic 

theologian 1799—1890 

Bollond  (dol  -pnd),  George.    Enulish optician.... ....1774-1352 

Dolomieu.de  (den  d8-lo  me-uh  J.DeodatGuySylvainTancrt-do 

Gratet.   French  geologist  and  mineralogist 1750 — 1802 

Domat  (d6-ma),  Jean.    French  jurist  and  author ...1625—1696 

Dombrowski  (dom-brov  -ske),  Jan  Henryk.    Polish  general 1755— HIS 

Domenech  (do  me-nek  ),  Emmanuel  Henry  Dieudonne.    French 

author 1825—1886 

Domenichino  (do-men-e-ke -no).  (Domenico  Zampieri.)  Italian 

painter.... 1581-1641 

Domett  (dom -et),  Alfred.    English  poet.. ...1811-1^7 

Dominic  (dom'-I-nik),  Saint,  or  Domingo  de  Guzman  (do- 
zneng'-go  d6  goth-man').    Spanish  founder  of  the  order  of 

Dominicans __ 1170—1221 

Domitian  (do-mlsh'-I-an).    Roman  emperor 51—   96 

Don  aldson,  Washington  H.    American  aeronaut 1840—1875 

Donatello   (do-na-tel -16) ,  or   Donato    (d6-na'-t6).     Italian 

sculptor.... 1383—1466 

Donati  (do-na'-te),  Giovanni  Battista.    Italian  astronomer 1826— Is7:; 

Donati,  Vitaliano.    Italian  naturalist  and  explorer. 1717—1763 

Bonatus  (do-na  -tus),  Bishop  of  Casee  Nigree.    Founder  of  the 

Donatists lived  305 

Bonders  (don  -ders),  Frans  Cornells.    Dutch  physician 1818—1889 

Donizetti  (do-ne-dzet  -te),  Gaetano.    Italian  composer 1798—1848 

Bonne  (don),  John.    English  divine  and  poet ..1573— 1631 

Donnelly  (don'-el-U),  Ignatius.  American  author  and  politician  .1831    - 
Donoso  Cortes  (do-no  -so-kor-tes  ),'  Juan,  Marquis  de  Valdega- 

roas,    Spanish  statesman 1809—1854 

Donovan  (don  -5-van),  Edward.    English  naturalist 1798— 1SJ7 

Dor^  (do-re  ),  Gustave.    French  engraver  and  designer 1833—1883 

Dor  set,  Charles  Sackville,  Sixth  Earl  of.    English  wit  and  poet.. 1637— 1706 
Dorset,  Thomas  Sackvillo,  First  Earl  of.   English  statesman  and 

writer 1536-160S 

Dor  sey,  John  Syng.    American  surgeon  and  author _ 1783—1818 

Dos  si,  Dosso.    Italian  painter... 1474—1558 

Douay  (do-a),  Felix  Charles.    French  general .1818    - 

Doub  leday,  Abner.  American  general.. 1819—1894 

Douglas,  David.    Scottish  botanist 1798— ISM 

Douglas,  Gawin  or  Gavin.    Scottish  poet 1474?-1522 

Douglas,  Stephen  Arnold.    American  statesman 1813—1861 

Bouglas,  Sir  William  Fettes.    Scottish  portrait  painter ...1822—1891 

Douglass,  Frederick.    American  colored  orator  and  ex-slave 1817?  — 

Dousa  (d<Jw  -sa),  or  Van  der  Does  (van  der  dos),  Jan.   Dutch 

statesman f 1545—1604 

Dove  (d5  -veh),  Heinrich  Wilholm.    German  meteorologist 1803— 1S79 

Bd"w,  Lorenzo.    American  Methodist  preacher 1777 — 1834 

Dow,  Xcal.    American  soldier  and  temperance  reformer .1804    - 

Downing  (down  -ing),  Andrew  Jackson.  American  landscape  gar- 
dener  ...1815—1852 

Doyen  (dwa-yon'),  Gabriel  Francois.    French  historical  painter.1726— 1806 

Doyle  (doll),  Richard.    English  caricature  artist ...1826—1883 

Drake  (drak),  Sir  Francis.    English  navigator  and  buccaneer 15377-1596 

Brake,  Joseph  Rodman.    American  poet 1795 — 1820 

Brake  (dra'-keh),  Friedrich.    German  sculptor. _ 1805—1882 

Bra  per,  Henry.    American  physiologist  and  chemist 1837—1882 

Braper,  John  Christopher.    (Brother.)    American  chemist. 1835— 1SS5 

Braper,  Jolm  William.    American  chemist  and  physiologist 1811—1882 

Dray  t&n,  Michael.    English  poet 1563— 1631 

Drayton,  William  Henry.    American  statesman  and  jurist 1742—1779 

Drebbel,  van  (van  dreb  -el),  Cornells.    Dutch  philosopher 1572—1634 

Drevet  (dreh-ve  ),  Pierre.    French  portrait  engraver 1697—1739 

Dreyse,  von  (fon  dri  -zeh),  Johann  Nikolaus.  Prussian  inventor. 1787 — 1867 

Drouais  (dro-e),  Jean  Germain.    French  painter.. 1763 — 17S8 

Drouetd'Erlon(dro-e'  der-r-lon  ),  Jean  Baptiste,  Count.    Mar- 
shal of  France -- 1765-1M4 

Drouot  (drd-6  ),Antoine,  Count.    French  general  of  artillery 1774—1847 

Drouyn  de  Lhuys  (dro-an'  deh  Iwe  ) ,  Edouard.    French  diplo- 
matist  1805-1881 

Droysen  (dr6i-zen),  Johann  Gustav.    German  historian 1808—1884 

Droz,  Francois  Xavier  Joseph.    French  moralist 1773—1850 

Drum  mdnd,  Sir  Gordon,  British  general  in  America 1771—1854 

Drummond,  Thomas.    Scottish  engineer.  (Inventor  of  Drummond 

light.) 1797-1840 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite, 


camel,     h6r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     a>,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 

Drummond,  William,  of  Hawthornden.    Scottish  poet... 1585—1649 

Drti  ry,  Drew.    English  naturalist 1804 

Dru  sus,  Claudius  Nero.    Roman  general B.  c.  38—     9 

Dryander  (dre  an  -d§r),  Jonas.    Swedish  naturalist 1748—1810 

Dry  den,  John.    English  poet  and  dramatist 1631—1700 

Duane ,  William  John,  lawyer.    Secretary  of  U.  S.  treasury 1780—1865 

Dubois  (dti-bwa  ),  Guillaume,  Cardinal.    French  cardinal 1656— 172r> 

Dubois,  Jean  Antoine.    French  missionary  in  Hindustan 1765 — 1848 

Du  Bots-Reymond  (du  bwa  re'-mon  ),   Emil.    German  physio- 
logist  _ ....1818   - 

DubOS  (dtt-bo  ),  Jean  Baptiste.   French  historian  and  art-writer.. 1670— 1742 

Du  Cange  (du-kanj  ),  Charles  du  Fresne.    French  historian 1610—1688 

Duccio  di  Buoninsegna  (dot  -oho  de  bo-6-nen-san  -ya).  Italian 

painter.... ..._-^-    1340 

DuChaillU(dusha-yu  ),  PaulBelloni.  French  traveler  in  Africa, 1835    - 
Du  Chatelet   (du  ahal-lS '),    Gabrielle   Emilie  le  Tonnelier  do 

Breteuil,  Marchioness.    French  writer  on  science 1706—1749 

Duchesne  (dii-shen  ),  Andre.    French  historian 1584—1640 

Duckworth,  Sir  John  Thomas,  Baronet.    British  admiral... 1748—1817 

Duels  (du-se  ),  Jean  Francois.    French  dramatist 1733—1816 

DuclOS  (du-klo),  Charles  Pineau.    French  historiographer ..1704—1772 

Ducrot  (du-kro  ),  Auguste  Alexandre.    French  general.. 1817—1882 

Dudevant  (dud-von1),  Madame  Amantine  Lucille  Auroro  (Dupin). 

(Georges  Sand.)    French  novelist ....1804—1876 

Dudlth  (du-det ),  Andreas.    Hungarian  reformer 1533—1589 

Dud  ley,  Benjamin  Winslow.    American  surgeon 1785 — 1870 

Dudley,   Charles  Edward.     Founder  of   Dudley  observatory   at 

Albany,  X.  Y__ ...1780—1841 

Dudley,  Joseph.    American  jurist.    Governor  of  Massachusetts. ..1647— 1720 
Dudley,  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester.     Favorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth  .15327-1588 

Duer  (du '-Si),  John.    American  jurist  and  writer 1782—1858 

Duff,  Alexander.    Scottish  missionary  in  India 1808 — 1878 

Duff  erln,  Frederick  Temple  H.  B.    Governor-general  of  Canada. .1826    - 
Dufre'noy  (dtt-fre'-nwa  ),  Adelaide  Gillette-Billet.  French  poetess,1765— 1825 

Dufrenoy,  Pierre  Armand.    French  geologist ..1792—1857 

Dufresny  (dU-frS-ne  ),  Charles  Riviere.    French  dramatist 1648—1724 

Dugdale  (dug  -dal),  Sir  William.    English  antiquary 1605—1686 

Dughet   (dii-ge  ),  Gaspard.    (Le  Guaspre.)    French   painter   at 

Rome ....1613-1675 

Duguay-Trouin  (dii-ge  tro-an  ),  Rene.    French  admiral.. 1673—1736 

Du  Guesclin  (du-ge'-klan '),  Bertrand.    Constable  of  France 1314?-1880 

Du  Halde  (du  aid  ),  Jean  Baptiste.    French  Jesuit  and  writer 1674—1743 

Duhamel  (du-a-mel ) ,  Jean  Baptiste.    French  philosopher 1624—1706 

Duhamel  du  Monceau  (du-a-mel  du-mon-so ),  Henri  Louis. 

French  botanist „.. 1700—1782 

Dujardln  (du  zhar-r  dan  ),  Karel.    Dutch  painter _.1640?-1678 

Dulaure  (dii-ldr'),  Jacques  Antoine.    French  historian 1755 — 1835 

Dullaeret  (dul-er-rt ),  Heyman.    Dutch  painter 1636—1684 

Duller,  Eduard.    German  historian  and  poet ._ 1809—1853 

Dulong  (dii-lon  ),  Pierre  Louis.  French  chemist  and  philosopher, 1785— 1838 

Dumas  (dii-ma  '),  Alexandre..  French  novelist  and  dramatist 1803—1870 

Dumas,  Alexandre.    (Son.)    French  dramatist  and  romancer 1824    - 

Dumas,  Jean  Baptiste.    French  chemist  and  senator 1800—1884 

Dumas,  Matthien,  Count.    French  general  and  historian ' 1753 — 1S37 

Dumeril  (du-me-rel ),  Andre  Mario  Constant.  French  naturalist,1774— 1860 

Dumesnil  (dii  me-nel  ),  Marie  Francoise.    French  tragedian 1711—1803? 

Dumont  (dii  mdn '),  Pierre  Etionne  Louis.     Swiss  scholar   and 

author.. 1759—1829 

Dumont  d'Urville  (dur-vel),  Jules   Sebastieu  Cesar.    French 

navigator 1790—1842 

Dumoulln  (du-mo  Ian  ), Charles.    French  jurist... 1500—1566 

Dumouriez  (dii-m6-re-§  ),  Charles  Francois.    French  general... 1739— 1823 

Dunbar  ,  William.    Early  Scottish  poet 11657-1530? 

Dune  an  I.     King  of  Scotland,  murdered  by  Macbeth 1040? 

Duncan,  Adam,  Viscount  of  Camperdown.    British  admiral 1731 — 1804 

Dunck  er,  Maximilian  Wolfgang.    German  historian 1811—1886 

Dundas  (dun-das  ),  Henry,  Viscount  Melville.  British  statesman, 17407-1811 

Dundee  ,  Viscount.    See  Graham,  John ,.. 16507-1889 

Dundonn  aid,  Thomas  Cochrane,  tenth  Earl  of.  (Lord  Cochrane.) 

English  admiral 1775—1860 

Dungllson  (dung  -gli-s6n) ,  Robley.  American  medicalprofessor, 1798— 1889 
Dunois,    de    (deh   dtt-nwa),   Jean,  Count.      (The  Bastard  of 

Orleans.)    French  commander 1402—1468 

Duns.  SCO  tus,  John.     (The  Subtle  Doctor.)    Scottish  theologian. .1265?-1308 
Dupaty  (dii-pa-te  ),  Louis  Marie  Charles  Henri  Mercier.    French 

sculptor 1771—1825 

Duperre'  (du-p§-r§),  Victor  Guy,  Baron.    French  admiral 1775—1848 

Duperrey,  Louis  Isidore.    French  navigator 1786—1885 


Born.  Died. 
Dupetlt-Thouars  (dU-peh  te'  to-ar-r),  Louis   Marie  Aubert. 

French  botanist - 

Dupln  (du-pan  ),  Andre  Marie  Jean  Jacques.    French  statesman .  1783— 1865 
Dupin,    Pierre   Charles   Francois,    Baron.      (Brother.)     French 

geometer 1784    1873 

Dupln,  LouigEllies.    French  theologian  and  historian .1657—1719 

Dupleix  (dii  pie  ),  Joseph  Francois,  Marquis.    French  governor 

in  India.. 1697-1764 

Dupouceau  (du  pon-s5),  Peter  Stephen.    American  law-writer. 1760— 1844 

Dupont  ,  Samuel  Francis.    American  rear-admiral 1803—1865 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  (dtt-pon  deh  neh-mdr-r'),  Pierre  Samuel. 

French  author  and  economist 1739 — 1817 

Duprat  (du-pr-ra  ),  Antoine.    French  cardinal  and  chancellor. ..1463— 1535 

Duprez  (dtt-prS),  Gilbert  Louis.     French  tenor  singer 1806    - 

Dupuis  (dtt-pwe'),  Charles  Francois.     French  philosopher 1742—1809 

Dupuy  (dii-pwe"),  Louis.     French  editor  and  author 1709—1795 

Dupuytren  (du-pwe-tr-ron  ),  Guillautno,  Baron.    French  anat- 
omist  ..'. 1777—1835 

Duquesne  (du  kSn  ),  Abraham.    French  naval  hero .1610—1688 

Duquesnoy  (dii-kS-nwa),  Francois.    Flemish  sculptor ..1594—1646 

Duran  (du-ran  )  Don  Augustin.    Spanish  author  and  critic 1794M862 

Durand  (dtt-ron  ),  Madame  Alice  Marie  Celeste  Henry.    (Henry 

Greville.)    French  novelist. .1842    

Durand  (du-rand'),  Asher  Brown.  American  painter  and  engraver.1798— 1874 

Durand  (dit-ron),  Jean  Nicolas  Louis.    French  architect 1760—1834 

Durante  (du-ran  -te),  Francesco.    Italian  composer 1693—1755 

Duranti  (du-ran'-te) ,  Durante,  Count.    Italian  poet  and  orator.  .1718— 1780 
Durer  (de  -rer) ,  Albrecht,  or  Albert.  German  painter  and  engraver.1471— 1528 

Duret  (dii-re" ),  Francisque.    French  sculptor 1804—1865 

Durham  (dur-am),  John  George  Lambton,  Earl  of.    Governor- 
general  of  Canada....: 1792—1840 

Duroc  (dii-rok  '),   Gerard  Christophe    Michel,   Duke   of   Friuli. 

French  general 1772—1813 

Durny  (dtt-rtt-e  ),  Victor.    French  historian.. 1811—1887 

Dusch  (dpsh),  Johann  Jakob.    German  author 1725—1787 

Du  Sommerard  (dii   som-rar-r  ),  Alexandre.    French  archfeol- 

ogist 1779-1842 

Dussek  (dus-ek),  Johann  Ludwig.    German  composer 1761—1812 

Dutens  (du-ton),  Joseph  Michel.    French  political  economist. ...1765— 1848 
Dutrochet  (du-trd-shS  ),  Rene  Joachim  Henri.    French  physiol- 
ogist   1776—1847 

Duvalr  (du-vSr-r  '),  Guillaumo.    French  moralist ...1556—1621 

Duval  (dtt-val),  Alexandre  Vincent  Pineu.    French  dramatist... 1767— 1842 

Duvaucel  (du-VO-sel ),  Alfred.    French  naturalist 1792—1824 

Duvergier  de  Hauranne  (dii-ver-r-zhe-6   deh  6-ran ),  Jean. 

French  Jansenist  theologian .  .1581 — 1643 

Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  Prosper.    French  statesman 1798 — 1881 

Duvernoy  (dii-ver-r-nwd  ),  Georges  Louis.    French  anatomist 

and  zoologist 1777—1855 

Duvoisln  (dii  -vwa-zan  ),  Jean  Baptiste.    French  theologian  ...1744—1813 
Duyckinck    (di  -klfik),  Evert  Augustus.     American  editor  and 

cyclopedist ..... ..1816—1878 

Duyckinck  George  Long.    (Brother.)    American  essayist 1823—1863 

Dwight  (dwlt),  Timothy.    American  divine  and  educator 1752—1817 

Dyce,  Alexander.    Scottish  editor  and  critic 1797—1869 

Dyce,  William.    British  historical  painter 1806—1864 

Dyck,  van  (van  dik  ),  Philip.    Dutch  painter.. 1680—1752 

Dyer,  John.    British  poet... 1700-1758 

Dyer,  Mary.    Quaker  martyr:  hanged  on  Boston  common 1680 

Dymond,  Jonathan.    English  Quaker  moralist 1796— 1S28 


E. 


Eadie  (e'-dl),  John.    Scottish  divine  and  biblical  scholar 1810—1876 

Eadiner  (ed  -mer)  or  Edmer.    English  bishop  and  historian 1124 

Eads  (eedz),  James  Buchanan.    American  engineer 1820—1887 

Earner,  (ems.),  Charles.    American  journalist 1812—1867 

Earlom  (erl  -6ni),  Richard.    English  engraver 17437-1822 

Early  (erl  -I),  Jubal  Anderson.    Confederate  general  and  author. 1816— 1894 
Eastlake  (est-lak),  Charles  Locke,  Sir.    English  painter  and  art 

critic ...., 1793—1865 

Eaton,  Norman  B.    American  civil-service  reformer 1848    

Eaton  (ee  -tpn),  Amos.    American  botanist .'..1776—1842 

Ebeling  (a -bel-ing),  Adolf.    German  author  and  journalist 1827    

Ebeling,  Christoph  Daniel.  German  geographer  and  historian 1741—1817 

Ebelmen  (a-bel  mon  ),  Jacques  Joseph.    French  chemist 1814—1852 

Eberhard  (eb'-er-hart),  Johann  August.    Gorman  philosopher  ..1739— ia9 


'toll,    b<5y;     pout,    jb~wl;     cat,    $ell,    chorus,     chin,    benph;    go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     tlon,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious     •  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  -bel,     del. 
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Born.  Died. 
Ebers  (e'-bers.),  Georg  Moritz.  German  Egyptologist  and  novelist,  1837    - 

Eble  (eb'-le),  Jean  Baptiste.    French  general 1758—1812 

Eccliellensis  iek-81-len -sis),  Abraham.    Syrian  orientalist 1664 

Eckermann  (ek  -er  man),  Johann  Peter.    German  poet 1792—1854 

Eckersberg    (ek -ers-bergch),    Christoffer    Vilholm.     Danish 

painter 1783—1853 

Eckhart  (ek  -hart),  Johannes.    (Meister.)    German  mysticist....  12607-1327 

Eckhel  (ek'-hel),  Joseph Hilarius.    Austrian  numismatist 1737 — 1798 

Eckliof  (ek  -hof),  Hans  Konrad  Dietrich.   (The  German  Garrick.) 

German  actor 1720—1778 

Eckstein,  Ernst.    German  novelist  and  poet 1845    

Edellnck  (e  -deh-link),  Gerard.    Flemish  engraver  in  France 1640—1707 

Eden,  Emily.    English  traveler  and  authoress __ 1795— 1869 

Eden,  Richard.    English  writer  on  voyages 15217-1576 

Edgeworth  (ej  -w8rth),  Maria.    English  novelist 1767—1849 

Edison  (ed  -I-S&n),  Thomas  Alva.    American  electrician  and  in- 
ventor  1847    — 

Edmund  or  Eadmund  (ed  -mund)  II.    (Ironside.)    King  of  the 

Anglo-Saxons 9817-1016 

Edmunds  (ed-miindz),  George  Franklin.    American  lawyer  and 

senator _ 1828 

Edwardl.    (The  Elder.)    King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 925 

Edward  II.     (The  Martyr.)    King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons _.  9637-978? 

Edward  III.     (The  Confessor.)  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 1001—1066 

Edwardl.    (Longshanks.)    King  of  England 1239—1307 

Edward  II.    King  of  England 1284-1327 

Edward  III.    King  of  England 1312—1377 

Edward  IV.  King  of  England. 1442—1483 

Edward  V.    King  of  England.    Murdered  in  the  Tower 1470—1483 

Edward  VI.    King  of  England 1537—1553 

Edward.     (The  Black  Prince.)    Princeof  Wales 1330—1376 

Edward,  Thomas.    English  scientist 1814—1886 

Edwards,  Amelia  Blandford.    English  novelist 1831—1892 

Edwards,  George.    English  naturalist 1694—1773 

Edwards,  Henri  Milne.    See  MILNE-£DWAKDS. 

Edwards,  Jonathan.    American  divine  and  metaphysician 1703—1758 

Edwards,  Ninian.    American  senator  and  governor  of  Illinois 1775 — 1833 

Edwin.    King  of  Northumbria 5857-  633 

Eeckliout.  van  den  (van  den  ek   howt  i ,  Anton.  Flemish  painter 

of  flowers. 16567-1695 

EeckllOUt,  van  den,  Gerbrand.    Dutch  painter 1621—1674 

Effen,  van  (van  ef-en),  Justus.    Dutch  editor  and  translator 1684—1735 

Egbert  (eg -bert).     (The  Great.)    King  of  West  Saxons 7757-839 

Egede  (eg-eh-deh).Hans.    Danish  missionary  to  Greenland 1686—1758 

Egerton  (ej  -er-t&n),  Francis  Leveson  Gower,  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 

English  nobleman  and  author 1800 — 1857 

Egerton,    Thomas.     Baron   of    Ellesmere.     Lord  chancellor  of 

England 15407-1617 

Eggleston  (eg -'Iz-t&n),  Edward.    American  novelist 1837    

Eginhard  (eg  -in-hard)  or  Einhart  (m  -hart).    German  biogra- 
pher  7717-  844 

Egmont   (eg-mon  ),   Lamoral,   Count  of.    Flemish  soldier  and 

statesman... 1522—1568 

Egnazio   (en-yat-se-6).   (Giovanni  Battista  Cipelli.)    Venetian 

orator... _. 14737-1553 

Ehrenberg  (S-ren-bergch),  Christian  Gottfried.    German  natu- 
ralist..  ....1795—1876 

Ehret  (S  -ret),  Georg  Dionysius.    German  painter  of  plants 1710—1770 

Eichberg  (Ik  -b§rg),  Julius.    German-American  composer 1824 — 1893 

Eichendorf,  von  (fon  1  -chen-dorf) ,  Joseph  Karl  Benedict,  Baron . 

German  novelist  and  dramatist 1788— '857 

Eichhorn  (ich  -horn),  Johann  Gottfried.  German  Biblical  critic.  1752— 1827 

Eichwald  (Ich'-valt),  Karl  Eduard.    Russian  naturalist 1795—1876 

Eidlitz  (Id  -llts),  Leopold.    Bohemian  architect 1823    

Eiffel  (ef-f  el  '),  Alexandre  Gnstave.    French  engineer 1832    - 

Eimmart  (1m  -art) ,  Georg  Christoph.    German  astronomer 1638—1705 

Eisenhart  (l-zen-hart),  Johann  Friedrich.    German  jurist. 1720—1783 

Eldon  (el-d&n) ,  John  Scott,  Earl  of.  Lord  chancellor  of  England. 1751  -1838 

Elgin  (Sl'-gin),  James  Bruce,  Earl  of.    British  statesman. 1811—1863 

Elgin,    Thomas    Bruce,    Earl   of.    British   diplomatist    and   art 

collector 1766—1841 

Elias  Levita  (e,-li  -as  le-vl-ta).    (Eliah  ben  Ascher  ha  Levi.) 

Jewish  rabbi  and  grammarian 1472—1549 

Elie  de  Beaumont  (e-le  deh  bo-mon  ),  Jean  Baptiste  Armand 

LouisLeonce.    French  geologist  and  engineer  of  mines 1798—1874 

Eliot  (eT-I-bt),  Charles  William.  American  educator  and  author.  1834    

Eliot,  George.    (Mary  Ann  Evans.)    English  novelist.. 1819—1880 

EliOt,  John,  Sir.    English  statesman  and  orator 1592—1632 


Born.  Died. 
Eliot,  John.     (Apostle  of  the  Indians.)    English-American  divine.. 1604— 1690 

EHz  abeth  of  Austria.    Queen  of  France 1534—  ir.'.'i! 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England... _ 1533—1603 

Elizabeth-Petrowna  (pe-trov  -na).    Empress  of  Russia 1709—1762 

Ellenborough(el   ?n  bur-iih),  Edward  Law,  Lord.  Chief  justice 

of  England 1750— ISIS 

Ellery  i.eT  -er-I),  William.    American  patriot 1727—1820 

Ellet  (el  -et),  Charles,  Jr.    American  civil  engineer 1S10— 1862 

Ellicott  (el  -I-k6t),  Andrew.    American  surveyor-general 1754— 1^(1 

Elliotson  (el  -I-6t-s6n),  John.    English  physician  and  author... 1791— 1S68 

Elliott,  Ebenezer.    (Corn-Law  Rhymer.)    English  poet 1781— 1S49 

Elliott,    George    Augustus.    British    general    and    governor    of 

Gibraltar 1717—1790 

Elliott,  Jesse  Duncan.    American  naval  officer 1782— 1S45 

Ellis,  George.    English  writer  and  satirist 1753— 1S15 

Ellis,  Sarah  (Stickney)  Mrs.    English  authoress. 1812— 1J72 

Ells,  worth,  E.  E.    Colonel  of  New  York  Zouave  regiment... 1837— 1S61 

Ellsworth,  Oliver.    Chief  justice  of  the  United  States 1745—1807 

Ell  wood    (.el -wood),    Thomas.     English    Quaker,  minister   and 

writer _ 1639—1713 

Elmsley  (elmz  -II),  Peter.    English  critic  and  scholar 1773—1825 

El  phinstdne,  Mountstuart.    English  historian  and  statesman.. .1779—1859 
Elsheimer  (els -hi-mer),  Adam.    (II  Tedexco.)    German  painter.  1574— 1620 

Elssler   (els-ler),  Fanny.    Viennese  danseuse 1810—1884 

Elyot  (el-I-6t),  Thomas,  Sir.    English  diplomatist  and  lexicog- 
rapher  _..1490?-1546 

Elze  (Bit  -seh),  Carl  Friedrich.     German  biographer 1821— 1S89 

El  zevir,  Louis.    (Dutch  Elzevier  or   Elsevier  (el  -zeh-ver). 

Dutch  classic  printer  at  Leyden 1540?-1617 

Em  ers&n,    Ralph   Waldo.     American  essayist,    poet    and   phil- 
osopher  1803-l->2 

Emilio  (S-me  -le-6),  Paolo.     (Lat.  Pau lus  JEmil  ius.)    Italian 

historian.. 14607-1529 

Emmanuel  (em-man -u-el).  (Port.  Manoel,  ma-no-el .)    (The 

Great.)   King  of  Portugal 1469—1521 

Emmet  (em  -et),  Robert.    Irish  patriot ..1778— 1803 

Em  mett,  Joseph  K.    American  comedian 1S91 

Empedocles  (em-ped  -6-klez).    Greek  philosopher — lived  B.C.   444T 

Enambuc,  d'  (d§  n5n-bttk  ),  Pierre  Vandrosques,  Diel  d'.  French 

mariner 1585—1636 

Encke  (enk'-eh),  Johann  Franz.    German  astronomer 1791 — 1865 

Endicott  (en-dl-k6t),   John.    Colonial   governor  of  Massachu- 
setts  - -- - 15887-1665 

Endlicher  (Snt'-lioh-er),  Stephan  Ladislaus.    Hungarian  botan- 
ist  1804— 1S4» 

Enfantin  (5n-f5n-tan  ),  Barthelemy  Prosper.    French  socialist. .1798— 1864 
Engelbrechtsen(eng-el-brecht-sen),  Cornells.  Dutch  painter..  1468— 1533 

English  (Ing-gllsh),  Thomas  Dunn.    American  song  writer 1819    - 

English,  William  H.    American  politician 1822    - 

Ennius  (en  -I-us),  Quintus.    Roman  epic  poet B.C.   239?-  169 

Entrecasteaux,   d'    (dontr-r-kas-to  ),  Joseph  Antoine  Bruni, 

French  navigator 1739—1793 

Enzina  or  Enclna,  de  la  (d§  la  en- the  -na) ,  Juan.  Spanish  poet,  14467-1516T 
Eon  de  Beaumont,  d'  (de  on   deh  bo-mon),  Charles  Genevieve 
Louis  Auguste  Andre  Timothee.    (Chevalier  d'Eon.)    French 

diplomatist - 1728—1810 

Ebtvbs  le  -Ot-vosh),  J6sef,  Baron.  Hungarian  novelist 1813—1871 

Epamlnondas  (e  pam-I-non-das).    Theban  statesman  and  gen- 
eral  - B.  c.  418?-  362 

Epictetus  (ep-Ik-te -tus).    Roman  Stoic  philosopher 60—  120? 

Epicurus  (ep  I-ku  -rus).    Greek  philosopher B.  c.  342—  27» 

Epimenides  (ep-l-men-I-dez).    Cretan  poet  and  prophet.. lived  B.  c.    600f 
Epinay,  d'    (de-pe-ne  ),  Louise  Florence  Petronille  de  la  Live. 

French  authoress 1725—1783 

Episcd  plus,  Simon.     (Bischop.)    Dutch  divine  andauthor 1583—1643 

Erard  (e-rar  ),  Sebastien.    French  manufacturer  of  pianos 1752—1831    .' 

Erasmus  (e-raz  -mus),  Desiderius.    Dutch  scholar  and  author. .1467— 1536 
Eratosthenes  (er-a-tos'-the-nez).   Greek  geometer  and  astrono- 
mer   - B.  c.  276—  198-  ; 

Ercilla  y  Zuniga,  de  (de  er-theT  ya  e  chon-ye-ga),  Alonzo. 

Spanish  epic  poet - 1533—1595 

Eric  (er -Ik).    (Tlie  Red.)    Scandinavian  navigator lived  1000 

Ericeira  (e-re  sa  -e-ra).    Francisco  Xavier  de  Menezes,    Connt 

of.    Portuguese  general  and  author _ 1673—1743 

Ericsson  (er-Ik-s&n),  John.    Swedish  inventor  in  America 1803—1889 

Erigena  (e-rlj-e-na),  Joannes  Scotus.    Irish  philosopher —       sTT: 

Erlach,  d'    (der-lak),  Jean  Louis.    Swiss  general.    Marshal  of 

France  ..  1595-1650 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here, 
or.     wore,     wplf,      work,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite. 


camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     martne;   g6,    p5t. 
cur.    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     ae,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 

Errnaii  (er  -man),  Georg  Adolph.    German  physicist 1806—1877 

Ernesti  (er-nes'-tee) ,  Johann  August.  German  critic  and  philolo- 
gist  - 1707—1781 

Erpe  nius  or  Erpen,  van  (van  er-pen),  Thomas.    Dutch  orien- 
talist  _ _ 1581-1624 

Errard  (g-rar  ),  Charles.    French  painter  and  architect 1606—1689 

Ersch  (ersh),  Johann  Samuel.    German  cyclopedist 1766—1828 

Erskine  (er -skin),  Ebenezer.    Scottish  seceder,  preacher 1680—1754 

Erskine,  Thomas,  Baron.    Lord  chancellor  of  England. 1750 — 1823 

Erxleben  (er-rks  le-ben),  Johann  Christian  Polycarp.     German 

naturalist 1744-1777 

Eschenbach,  von  (fon  esh -en-bach),  Wolfram.    Early  German 

poet... ...lived  1200 

Espartero  (es-par-r-te1  -ro),  Don  Baldomero  Spanish  statesman 

and  general 1793-1879 

Espronceda,  de  (dS  es-pr-ron-tha-tha),  Jose.    Spanish  poet 

and  politician... 1810—1842 

Essex,  Robert  Dovereux,  Second  Earl  of.    Earl  marshal  of  Eng- 
land  '. 1567-1601 

Essex,    Robert   Devereux,  Third  Earl  o.      (Son.)     Parliamentary 

general.. 1592—1646 

Essex,  Walter  Deverenx,  First  Earl  of.    Earl  marshal  of  Ireland. _1540?-1576 
Estaing.d'  (des-tan'),  Charles  Hector,  Count.  French  admiral. 1729— 1794 
Este(es-tS).    Famous  sovereign  house  of  Italy. 
Esterhazy  (es  -ter-ha-ze).  (Hungarian  Eszterhazy.)  Noble  fam- 
ily of  Hungary. 

Estienne  (e  -tyen ).    See  ETIENNE. 
Estrades,  d'  (des-tr-rad  ) ,  Godefroi,  Comte.  Marshal  of  France. 1607— 1686 

Estre'es,  d'  (des-tr-re),  Victor  Marie,  Due.  French  admiral 1660—1737 

Etex   (e-teks'),  Antoine.    French  sculptor  and  architectural  de- 
signer  _ ...1808—1888 

Ethelbald  (eth -el-bald).    KingofWessex -   850? 

Ethelbert  (eth  -el  bert).     King  of  Kent 5457-616 

Ethelbert.     Kingofthe  Anglo-Saxons 866? 

Ethelred  (eth  -el-red),  or  Edelred,  I.    KingofWessex 871 

Ethelred  II.    (The  Unready.)    King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.. 968—1016 

Ethel  wulf(  eth  -el-W9lf).    KingofWessex -    858? 

Etherege  (eth'-er-ej),  orEtheridge,  Sir  George.    English  dram- 
atist  _ _. _.1636?-1690? 

Etlenne  (e'-ty'-en'),  Charles  Guillaume.    French  dramatist 1778—1845 

Etienne,  o?-  Estienne,  Henry  II.    French  printer  and  editor 1528—1598 

Etlenne,  or  Estienne,  Robert  I.    French  printer ..1503—1559 

Ettmuller  (et-meT-er),  Ernst  Moritz  Ludwig.    German  philolo- 
gist  ._ 1802-1877 

Etty  (ef-I),  William.    English  historical  painter.. 1787—1849 

Euclid  (yd -klld)  of  Alexandria.    Greek  geometrician... lived  B.  c.  300 

Euclid  of  Megara.    Greek  philosopher lived  B.  c.  400 

EudOCia  (yo-do  -ShI-a).    Roman  empress... ...394?— 461? 

Eudoxus  (yo-doks  -us)  of  Cnidus.   Greek  astronomer lived  B.  c.400 

Eugene    (yd  Jen);   Fr.  Eugene    (uh-zhan')    of  Savoy,  Prince. 

Austrian  general 1663—1738 

Eugenie    (yd-Jen'-e  or    uh-zhe-ne ),   or  Eugenie  Marie   de 

Montijo.     Empress  of  France 1826    - 

Eugenius  (yo  je -nl-us)  IV.,  Gabriele  Condulmero.    Pope 1383— 1447 

Euler  (y6  -ler),  Leonhard.    Swiss  geometer 1707—1783 

Euripides  (yd-rip  -I-dez).    Athenian  tragic  poet. B.  c.  480—  406 

Eusebius  (yd-se -bl-us),   Pam  phili.    Bishop  of  Coesarea 270?—  338? 

Eustachius   (yos-ta  -ki-us),  Bartolommeo.    Italian  anatomist.. 1510— 1574 
Eutropius  (yd-tro  -pI-us)   orFlavius  Eutropius.    Roman  his- 
torian  lived  364 

Evald  or  Ewald  (S-vald)),  Johannes.    Danish  poet 1743—1781 

Evans  (ev'-ans),  Sir  do  Lacy.    British  general 1787—1870 

Evans,  Marian.    (George  Eliot)    English  novelist 1819—1880 

Evans,  Oliver.    American  engineer  and  inventor 1755—1819 

Evans  (Iv'-a.ns),  Thomas.    Quaker  preacher  and  author 1798—1868 

EvartS    (ev-artz),    WiDiam    Maxwell.      American    lawyer   and 

statesman 1818    - 

Evelyn  (ev'-e-lin),  John.    English  gentleman  and  author... 1620—1706 

Everdingen,  van  (van  ev-er-dlng  en) ,  Albert.    Dutch  painter.1621— 1675 
Everett  (ev'-er-et),  Alexander  Hill.    American  author  and  diplo- 
matist  1792—1847 

Everett,  Edward.    (Brother.)    American  orator  and  statesman  ...1794—1865 

Evremond  (avr-r-mon  ').    See  SAINT-EVREMOND 1613—1703 

Ewald,  von  (fon  §    valt),  Georg  Heinrich  August.     German  Bib- 
lical critic  1803—1875 

Ewell  (yd  -el),  Richard  Stoddard.    Confederate  lieutenant-gen- 
eral  1820—1872 

Ewing  (yo  -Ing),  Thomas.    American  lawyer  and  statesman 1789—1871 


Born.  Died. 
Exelmans,  or  Excelmans  (eks-el-mon  ),  Remy  Joseph  Isidore, 

Baron.    Marshal  of  Franco. 1775— 1S.V2 

Exmouth     (eks -uiiith),    Edward    Pellew,    Viscount.     English 

admiral 1757—1833 

Eyck,  van  (vanik),  Hubert.    Flemish  painter 1366—1426 

Eyck,  van,  Jan.    (Brother.)  (Jan  van  Brugge.)  Flemish  painter. .1390M441? 
Eykens,  or  Eyckens  (I  -kens),  Pieter.     (The  Elder.)    Flemish 

painter _ _ 1599—1649 

Eyre  (ar),  Edward  John,    English  explorer  in  Australia ._.1815    - 

Eytelwein  (1  -tel-win),  Johann  Albrecht.    Prussian  engineer  and 

author _ ._ 1764— 184O 

Eze  klel,  Moses  Jacob.    American  sculptor 1844   - 

F. 

Faber  (fa-ber),  Peter  Christian  Frederik.    Danish  poot 1810— 1S7T 

Faber  (fa-ber),  George  Stanley.    English  theologian 1773—185* 

Faber  (fa-ber),  Johann.     (The  Hammer  of  Heretics.)     German 

divine , 1470—1541 

Fabert  (fa-b§r-r'),  Abraham.  French  general.  Governorof  Sedan.  1599— 1662 
Fabius  (fa'-bl-US).      (Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  VSr-ru-co'-sus.) 

(Cunctator.)    Roman  general.    Opponent  of  Hannibal B.C. 203? 

Fabre  (fabr),  Mario  Joseph  Victorin.    French  orator  and  poet 1785—1831 

Fabre  d'Eglantine  (de-glon-ten  ),  Philippe  Francois  Nazaire. 

French  Jacobin ; _ ...1755—1794 

Fabretti  (fa-bret'-e),  Raffacllo,    Italian  antiquary _.1619?-noo 

Fabriano,  da  (da  fa-bre-a  -no),  Gentile.    Italian  painter 1370— 145O 

FabriciUS  (fa-br-ret  -se-us),  Johann  Christian.     Danish  ento- 
mologist  „. ..1743-4807 

FabriciUS.     (Caius  Fabricius  Luscinus.)    Roman  statesman  ..lived  B.C.  280 

FabriziO  (fa-bret  -se  6),  Girolamo.    Italian  anatomist... 1537—1619 

Fabroni  (fa-brd  -ne),  Angelo.    Italian  biographer 1732— 180S 

Fabroni,  Giovanni  Valentino.    Italian  chemist  and  naturalist 1752—1822 

Fabvier  (fab-ve-e '),  Charles  Nicolas,  Baron.    French  general 1782—1855 

Facclolati  (fat-9ho-la  -te),  or  Facciolato  (fat-9hd-la  -to),  Gia- 

como.    Italian  philologist 1682 — 1769 

Fagel  (fag-chel),  Kaspar.    Dutch  statesman... 1629— 168S 

Fagius  (fa-ge-us),  Paul.     (Bilcher.)    German  reformer 1504— 1550 

Fahlcrantz    (fal  -kr-rants),  Karl  Johan.     Swedish   landscape 

painter ...1774—1861 

Fahrenheit  (fa -ren-hlt) ,  Gabriel  Daniel.    Gorman  physicist 1686— 173ft 

Fairbairn  (far'-barn),  Sir  William.    Scottish  civil  engineer 1789-1874 

Fair  child,  Lucius.    American  soldier  and  statesman. 1831    - 

Fairfax,  Edward.    English  poet  and  translator 1632 

Fairfax,  Thomas,  Lord.    English  parliamentary  general 1611—1671 

Faithful,  Emily.  English  lecturer  and  writer 1835    

Faithorne  (fa -thorn),  William.    English  engraver  and  author.. 1616?-1691 

Fakhr-ed-Din  (faehr-ed-den  ),  Ad-Razi.    Moslem  doctor 1149?-1210- 

Falconer  (fawk  -ner,  or  faw  -ken-er) ,  Hugh.    Scottish  paleont- 
ologist  __ 1808—1865 

Falconer,  William.    Scottish  poet  and  lexicographer 17307-17691 

Falconet  (fal-co-ne"),  Etienne  Maurice.    French  sculptor 1716—1791 

Falcucci  (fal  kot  -che),  Niccolo.    Italian  physician  and  writer.. 1350— 1411 

Falieri  (fa-le-a  -re),  Marino.    Doge  of  Venice _ 1274?-1355 

Falk,  Johann  Daniel.    German  poet  and  dramatist ___176S — 182ft 

Falk,  Johan  Pehr.    Swedish  physician  and  botanist _ ...1727—1774 

Falkland  (fawk  -land),  Lucius  Cary,  Viscount.    English  secre- 
tary of  state 1610— 164S 

Falkner   (fawk-ner),  Thomas.    English    Jesuit    missionary  to 

Paraguay 1710—1784 

Falloppio  (fal-16p'-e-6),  Gabriello.    Italian  anatomist 1523— 1562 

Falloux,  de  (deh  fa-Id'),  Frederic  Alfred  Pierre.    French  author.1811— 188ft 
Fal  lows,  Samuel.    English  lexicographer  in  the  United  States; 

bishop  of  Reformed  Episcopal  Church 1835    

Famin  (fa-mai/),  Stanislas  Marie  Cesar.    French  historian 1799—1853 

Faneuil  (f  an'-el),  Peter.    Founder  of  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston. 1700—174:1 

Fanfani  (fan-fa-ne),  Pietro.    Italian  philologist 1817—1879 

Fanshawe  (fan'-shaw),   Sir  Richard.    English  poet  and  states- 
man  ._ 1608— 166ft 

Fantoni  (fan-to  -ne),  Giovanni.    Italian  lyric  poet 1755 — 1807 

Fantuzzi  (fan-tot  -se),  Giovanni,  of  Bologna.    Ital.  biographer. .lived  1780- 
Faraday  (far  -a-da),  Michael.   English  chemist  and  electrician. .1791— 1867 

Farel  (fa-rel),  Guillaume.    French  Protestant  reformer 1489—1565 

Faria-y-Sousa,  de  (de  fa-re-a-e-s6'-za),  Manoel.    Portuguese 

historian  and  poet 1590 iegf> 

Farinato  (fa-re-na-to),  Paolo.    Italian  painter 1525— 16Cft 

Farinelli  (fa-re-nel-e),  Carlo.     (Carlo  Broschi.)     Neapolitan 

s>ngor. 1705—1782 


boll,    btfy;     p6ut,    Jdwl;    cat,    9011,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -ttous,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die.     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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Born.  Pied. 

Tarini  (fa-re  -ne),  Carlo  Luigi.    Italian  statesman  and  orator_. .18227-1866 
Farnaby  (far  -na-bl),  Thomas.    Eng.  teacher  and  grammarian. -15757-1647 

Farnese  (far-nez  ),  Alessandro.    Duke  of  Parma _ ..1546—1592 

Farquhar  (far  -kwar),  George.    Irish  dramatist 1678—1707 

Farragut  (far  -a-giit),  David  Glasco.    American  admiral 1801—1870 

Far  rar,    Frederick    William.    (Canon  Farrar.)    English  divine 

and  autaor 1831    

Farwharson  (far  -hwur-sfin),  Scottish  mathematician 1739 

Fatlo  de  Duillers  (fa-te-6  d§  dwe  -yg) ,  Nicolas.    Swiss  geometer  1664—1753 

Fauche  (fosh) ,  Hippolyte.    French  Oriental  scholar ..1797—1869 

Faucher  (fo-shS  '),  Cesar  and  Constantin.    (Twin  brothers.)    Fr. 

generals.    Executed _. .1759—1815 

Faucher,  Leon.    French  political  economist  and  writer .1803— 1854 

Faugere  (fo-zher-r  ),  Arnaud  Prosper.    French  litterateur .1810—1887 

Faujas  de  Saint  Fond  (fo-zha1  deh  san-f  6n),  Barthelemi.   Fr. 

geologist  and  traveler 1741—1819 

Fauques  (fok),  Marianne  Agnes.    French  authoress 1720—1779 

Fauriel  (fo-re-jel'),  Claude  Charles.  French  critic  and  philologist,  1772—1844 

Faust  (fowst),  or  Faus  tug,  Dr.  Johann.   German  alchemist 1480?-1538 

Faust  (fowst) ,  or  Fust,  Johann.    German  inventor  of  printing... 1460 

Favart  (fa  var-r'),  Marie  Justine  Benoite.    French  actress 1727—1772 

Favre  (favr),  Jules  Claude  Gabriel.    French  advocate  and  poli- 
tician...  1809—1880 

Favre,  Pierre.    French  Jesuit,  companion  of  Loyola.. ..1506—1546 

Faw  gett,  Edgar.    American  novelist _. 1847    • • 

Fawcett,  Henry.    English  political  economist .1833—1884 

Fawkes  (fawks),  Guy.    English  conspirator. 1606 

Faxardo.    See  SAAVEDEA  v  FAXAEDO,  Diego. 1584—1648 

Tayolle   (fa-ySl ),   Francois  Joseph  Marie.     French  critic  and 

musician __ 1774—1852 

Fazy  (fa-ze '),  Jean  Jacques.    Swiss  statesman  aud  journalist 1796 — 1878 

Fearne  (fern),  Charles.    English  jurist  and  law-writer. 1749—1794 

Fecli  ner,  Gustav  Theodor.    German  naturalist  and  poet . 1801—1887 

Fecht'er,  Charles  Albert.    English  actor 1824—1879 

Feckenham,  de  (de  fek'-en-am) ,  John.  Eng.  Catholic  theologian.15167-1585 

Federici  (fe-dS-re  -che),  Camillo.    Italian  dramatist 1749—1802 

Fedor  (fSd -or).    SeeFEODOR. 

Fee  (f§),  Antoine  Laurent  Apollinaire.    French  botanist 1789 — 1874 

Fein  (fin),  Eduard.    German  jurist  and  law-writer 1813—1857 

Feitama  (fl-ta'-ma),  Sibrand.    Dutch  dramatist 1694—1758 

Feith  (fit),  Everard.    Dutch  antiquarian  and  writer 1597—1625 

Feith,  Rhijnvis.     Dutch  poet  and  writer 1753—1824 

Felibien  (fe-le-be  an),  Andre.  French  architect  and  art-writer.. 1619— 1695 
Telice  (fe'-le'-She'),  FortunatoBartolommeo.  Italian  cyclopedist. 1723— 1789 
Tellowes  (feT-16z),  SirCharlcs.  English  antiquary  and  traveler.1799— 1860 
Ffinelon  (fe-neh-16n'),  Francois  de  Salignac  de  la  Mothe  (or 

Lamotte),  Archbishop  of  Cambray.  French  prelate  and  author.1651 — 1715 

Fenton  (fen  -ton),  Edward.    English  naval  officer 15507-1603 

Fenton,  Elijah.    English  poet  and  prose-writer 1683—1730 

Fenwick,  Sir  John.    English  conspirator.    Executed.. 1697 

Feodor  (fe  -6-dor)  I.     (Ivanovitch.)    Czar  of  Russia 15577-1598 

Ferdinand  (fer  -di-nand)  I.    Emperor  of  Germany 1303—1564 

Ferdinand  II.    Emperor  of  Germany ...1578—1637 

Ferdinand  III.    Emperor  of  Germany 1608—1657 

Ferdinand  IV.    King  of  Castile  and  Leon 1285—1312 

Ferdinand  IV.    King  of  Naples.    Afterward  Ferdinand  I.  King  of 

the  Two  Sicilies.. 1751—1825 

Ferdinand  V.    King  of  Castile.     (Tte  Catholic) _. 1452—1516 

Ferdinand  VI.    King  of  Spain.    (The  Wise')... ..1713—1759 

Ferdinand  VII.    King  of  Spain , 1784—1833 

Fer  giison,  Adam.    Scottish  philosopher  and  historian 1723—1816 

Ferguson,  James.    Scottisli  astronomer  and  mechanician 1710 — 1776 

Ferguson,  Samuel.    Irish  poet  and  antiquary 1810—1886 

Fergusson  (fer  -gus-s6n),  James.    Scottish  architect 1808—1886 

Ferishtah  (f  er  -Ish-ta).  (Mohammed  Kdsim.)  Persian  historian. 1570?-1623 
Format,  de  (den  f  er-ma ),  Pierre.   French  lawyer  and  mathema- 
tician   __ 1601—1665 

Fernandez  (fer-nan  -dez),  Juan.    Spanish  navigator 1526—1576 

Fernel  (f  er-nel ),  Jean.   (The  Modern  Galen.)  French  physician,  1497—1558 

Fernkorn  (f  ern  -korn),  Anton  Dominik.    German  sculptor 1813—1878 

Ferracino  (f  er-ra-che  -no),  Bartolommeo.    Italian  inventor 1692—1777 

Ferrand  (fe-ron  "f,  Antoine  Francois  Claude,  Count.  French  writer!751— 1825 

Ferreira  (fer-ra -e-ra),  Antonio.    Portuguese  poet.  _ 1528—1569 

Ferreras,  de  (de  fer-ra  -ras),  Juan.    Spanish  historian 1652—1735 

Ferry  (fS-re  ),  Jules  Frangois  Camille.    French  statesman... 1832—1893 

Fersen,  von  (fon  f er -zen) ,  Axel,  Count.  Swedish  field-marshal,  1755—1810 
Fessenden  (fes-sen-den.i,  Thomas  Green.  American  editor  and 

author ...1771—1837 


Born.  Died. 

Fessenden,  William  Pitt.    American  statesman 1806—1869 

Fessler  (f  es  -ler),  Ignac  Aurelius.    Hungarian  historian 1756—1839 

Feti  ife  -te},  Domenico.    (II  Mantuano.)    Italian  painter 1589—1624 

Fetis  (f  e-tes'),  Francois  Joseph.    Belgian  composer  and  critic  ...1784—1871 
Feuerbach  (f6T-er-bach),  Paul  Johann  Ausclm.    German  jurist 

and  reformer 1775—1833 

Feuillet  (fun  ye  ),  Octave.    Frencli  novelist 1821—1890 

Feval  (fe-val  ),  Paul  Henri  Corentin.    French  novelist 1817—1887 

Feydeau  (fa  do  ),  Ernest  Aime.    French  author 1821—1873 

Fichte  (fich'-teh),  Immanuel  Hermann.    German  philosopher 1797 — 1879 

Fichte,  Johann  Gottlieb.    (Father.)    German  metaphysician 1762—1814 

Fioino  (fe-$he  -no),  Marsilio.    Italian  philosopher 1433—1499 

Fick  (flk),  Adolf.    German  biologist 1829    • 

Field,  Charles  W.    American  Confederate  general 1828—1892 

Field  (f eld),  Cyrus  West.    American  merchant  and  originator  of 

Atlantic  submarine  telegraph 1819 — 1892 

Field,  David  Dudley.    (Brother.)    American  jurist ...1805—1894 

Field,  Kate.    American  lecturer  and  journalist _• 1840    - 

Field,  Stephen  J.    Associate  justice  of  supreme  court  U.  S.A 1816    - 

Fielding  (f  eld -ing),  Antony  Vandyke  Copley.   English  painter..  1787— 185.1 

Fielding,  Henry.    English  novelist 1707-1751 

Fields  (feeldz),  James  Thomas.    American  publisher  and  poet. ..1817— 1881 
Fiennes  (f  e-enz'),  William,  Lord  Say  and  Sele.    English  states- 
man  1582—1562 

Fieschi  (fe-es  -ke),  Joseph  Marie.    Corsican  conspirator 1790—1836 

Fiesco  (fe-es -ko),  Giovanni  Luigi,  Ct.  of  Lavagna.   Genoese  con- 
spirator  15237-1547 

Fiesole,  da  (da  f e  a  -so-le),  Fra te Giovanni  Angelico.  (FraAnge- 

lico  or  Beato  Angelico.)    Italian  painter 1387 — 1455 

Figueras  y  Moracas  (fe-ga'-ras  e  mo-ra-kas),    Estanislao. 

Spanish  statesman 1819—1882 

Figueroa,  de  (de  fe-ge-re -a),  Francisco.  (The  Divine.)  Spanish 

poet, _ 1540-1620 

Figuier  (fe-ge-e),  Guillaume  Louis.    French  chemist. 1819   - 

Filangieri  (fe-lan-Je-a'-re),  Gaetano.    Italian  publicist 1752—1788 

Filelfo  (fe-lel-fo),  Francesco.    Italian  philologist  and  poet 1398—1483 

Filicaja,  da  (da  f  e-le-ka  -ya) ,  Vincenzo.   Florentine  lyric  poet.  .1642— 1707 
Fillmore  (fil-mor),  Millard.  Thirteenth  president  of  the  United 

States _ 1800—1874 

Filon  (fe-ldng  ),  Pierre  Marie  Augustin.    French  historian 1841—1875 

Fine  (fen),  Oronce.    French  mathematician  and  inventor 1494—1555 

Finggal  (fin-gal).    (Fin Mac CumJiel.)    KingofMorven 282 

Finlay  (f  In'-ll) ,  George.    British  historian  of  Greece 1799—1875 

FiorillO  (f  e  6  rel  -16),  Johann  Dominik.    German  artist  and  art 

writer 1748—1821 

Firdausi  Tusi  (feer-dow  -see  too'-see), or  Firdusi  (fer-d6  -se). 

(Abu-l-KasimHasan-ibn-SharafSluih.)    Persian  poet 9407-1020 

Firenzuola  (fe-ren-zo-6  -la),  Agnolo.    Italian  poet  and  drama- 
tist  1493—1515 

Firmin  (fer-min),  Thomas.    English  philanthropist .1632—1097 

Fiscnart  (fish -art),  Johann.    (Mentzer.)    German  satirist .15457-1589 

Fischer  (fish  -er),  Kuno  (Ernst  Kuno  Berthold).    German  phil- 
osopher  _ __ _ .1824    - 

Fish  (fish),  Hamilton.    American  secretary  of  state 1808—1893 

Fisher,  John.    English  bishop,  executed 1459 — 1535 

Fiske  (f  Isk),  John.    American  philosopher  and  author. __ 1842    - 

Fitch  (flch),  John.    American  steamboat  inventor 1743 — 1798 

Fitzgerald  (fits-jer  -aid),  Edward,  Lord.    Irish  revolutionist. ..1763— 1798 

Fitzherbert  (flts-her'-bert),  Anthony,  Sir.    English  lawyer 1470—1538 

Fitzroy  (flts-roT),  Robert.    English  rear  admiral  and  meteorolo- 
gist  1805-1865 

Fizeau  (fe-zo  ),  Hippolyto  Louis.    French  scientist 1819    - 

Flacourt   de  (deh  fla-kor),  Etienne.     French   commander  of 

Madagascar.... _. 1607—1660 

Flagg,  Edmund.    American  lawyer  and  author 1815    - 

Flagg,  Wilson.    American  naturalist  and  author 1805—1884 

Flahaut  de  la  Billarderie  (fla-6'  deh  la  be-yard-re  ) ,  Auguste 

Charles  Joseph,  Count.    French  statesman  and  general 1785—1870 

FlaminiO  (fla-me  -ne-6),  Marcantonio.    Italian  Latin  poet 1498—1550 

Flammarion  (fla-ma-re-6n),  Camille.    French  astronomer  and 

author 1842    

Flamsteed  (flam  -Sted),  John.    First  English  astronomer  royal..  1646^1719 
Flandin    (flon-dan  ),    Eugene   Napoleon.     French   painter  and 

antiquary ._ 1809—1876     ' 

Flandrin    (flon-dran),    Jean    Hippolyte.     French    historical 

painter 1809—1864 

Flaubert  (flo-ber  ),  Gustav.    French  novelist 1821—1880 

FlaveKflav  -el),  John.  English  Nonconformist  divine  and  author,  16277-1691 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     tail,     father;     wS,    wit,     here, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite. 


camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    str,     marine;    go,    pot, 
cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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Flax  man,  John.     English   t-culptor 175Ti— 1826 

Flechier    (fle  she  e  ),     Esprit.    French    preacher,    orator,    anil 

author _. 1632—1710 

Fleetwood  ifleet   wpod),  Charles.    English  npnoral... 16112 

Fleischer  (fll  -sher),  Heinrich  Leberecht.    Gorman  orientalist .. .1801— 1888 

Fleming,  John.    Scottish  naturalist 1785—1857 

Hemming,  Paul.    German  poet 10(19—1640 

Fletcn  er,  Andrew.    (Fletcher  of  Sattotm.)    Scottish  orator 1655—1716 

Fletcher,  John.    English  dramatist  and  poet.    Colleague-  oC  llran. 

mout _ _ — 1579—1625 

Fletcher,  John  William.    Swiss  divine  in  England 1729—1785 

Fleurieu,  de   (deh  fluh-re  uh  '),  Charles  Pierre  Claret,  Count. 

French  hydrographer  and  statesman _ _ 1738—1810 

Fleury  (flu-re  ),  Claude,  Abbe.  French  ecclesiastic  and  author..  1640— 1728 
Fleury  de  (deh  flu-re),  Autoino  Hcrcule,  Cardinal.  French 

statesman 1653—1743 

Fliedner  (fled  -ner).  Theodor.    Gorman  philanthropist 1800—1864 

Flint,  Austin.    American  physician  and  medical  writer 1812—1886 

Flint,  Austin,  Jr.    (Son.)    Am.  physician  and  medical  writer 1836    — 

Flood  (flud),  Henry.    Irish  orator 1732—1791 

Flor'ence,  William  Jermyn.    American  actor 1831 — 1891 

Florez  (flo-reth),  Francisco  Henriqnez.    Spanish  monk  andhis- 

torian. 1701-1773 

Florian,  de  (deh  flo-re-5n '),  Jean  Pierre  Claris.  French  novelist.  1755— 1794 
Florida-Blanca  i  flo  re  -tha  blan  -ka) ,  Jos6  Monino,  Count  of. 

Spanish  statesman 1729 — 1808 

FloriO  (flo -rl-O),  John.    (The  Resolute.)    English  philologist.. . .  15St*-162r( 

Floris  (flo-rIs),Corneille.    (De  Vriendt.)    Flemish  painter 1518—1575 

Flotow,  von  (fon  flo  -to),  Friedrich  Ferdinand  Adolf, Count.  Ger- 
man composer ._ _. 1812 — 1883 

Flourens  (fl6  ron  ),  Mario  Jean  Pierre.    French  physiologist 1794—1867 

Flii  gel  (fle -gel),  Gustav  Leberecht.    German  oriental  scholar. .1802 — 1870 

Flttgel,  Johann  Gottfried.    German  lexicographer.. 1788—1855 

Foggini   (fod-jee  -nee),  Pietro  Francesco.    Italian  scholar  and 

librarian  of  the  Vatican 1713 — 1783 

Foglietta  (fol-yet-ta),  Uborto.    Italian  historian 1518—1581 

Folard,  de  (deh  fo-lar  '),  Jean  Charles.    French  tactician 1669—1752 

Foley  (fo -II), Thomas,  Sir.    English  admiral 1757—1833 

Fol'ger,  Charles  James.    American  politician 1818 — 1884 

Folz  or  Volz  (folta),  Hans.  German  poetand  Protestant  reformer,  1470?-14907 
Fonblanque    (fon  blank  ),  Albany  William.     English  journalist. 1793— 1872 
Fonblanque,  John  de  Grenier.    English  lawyer  and  law-writer...  1760— 1837 
FonfrSde  (fon-fred),  Jean  Baptiste  Boyer.     French  Girondist. ...1766— 1793 
Fonseca,  da  (da  fon-sa    ka),  Deodoro,  General,  first  president  of 

the  republic  of  Brazil 1827—1892 

Fonseca,   de   (d§  fon-sa  -ka),  Efeonoro  Pimentel,  Marchioness. 

Neapolitan  journalist  and  martyr.. 1768—1799 

Fontaine  (fon-te'n),  Alexis.  French  geometer 1705?-1771 

Fontaine,  Jean  de  la.    See  LA  FONTAINE. 

Fontaine,  Pierre  Francois  Leonard.    French  architect 1762—1853 

Fontana  (fon-ta  -na),  Domenico.    Italian  architect  and  engineer!540?-1614 

Fontana,  Felice.    Italian  philosopher  and  naturalist _ 1730—1805 

Fontane   (foil-tan  ),  Marius.     French  historian.. 1838    - 

Fontanes,  de  (deh  fon-tan  ),  Louis,  Count.  French  statesman..  1757— 1821 
Fontanini  (fon-ta-ne  -ne),  Giusto.  Italian  critic  and  antiquary. 1666— 1736 
Fontenay,  de  (dehfont-ne  ),  Jean  Baptiste  Bolin.  French  painter!654— 1715 
Fontenelle,  de  (deh  font-nel ),  Bernard  le  Bovier.  French 

writer.  _ 1657— 1757 

Foote,  Andrew  Hull.    American  rear-admiral 1806 — 1863 

Foote,  Henry  Stuart.     American  politician 1800—1880 

Foote,  Samuel.    English  comedian _. ..1720—1777 

Forbes  (forbz),  Edward.    English  naturalist 1815—1854 

Forbes,  John,  Sir.    British  physician  and  medical  writer 1787—1861 

Forbin,  de  (deh  for-ban'),  Claude.    French  admiral.. 1656—1733 

Forbonnais,  de  (deh  for  bo  ne),  Francois  Veron.  French  finan- 
cier  1722—1800 

Force,  Peter.     American  journalist  and  historical  compiler 1790—1868 

Forcellini  (for  ghel-le  -ne),  Egidio.    Italian  lexicographer 1688—1768 

Ford  (ford),  John.    English  dramatist 1586—1639? 

Fordyce  (for-dls),  David.    Scottish  moralist _ ..1711— 1751 

For  rest,  Edwin.    American  tragedian.. 1806—1872 

Forrest,  Natlian  B,    American  Confederate  general  and  railroad 

president.. 1821—1877 

Forskal  (for-r-skol),  Pehr.    Swedish  naturalist _ 1736—1763 

Fors'ter,  John.    English  author  and  editor 1812—1876 

Forster,  Johann  Reynolds.    German  naturalist 1729 — 1798 

For  tune,  Robert.    British  traveler  in  China 1813—1880 

Foscari  (fos-ka-re),  Francesco.    Doge  of  Venice...  ...1372—1457 


Born.  Died. 

Foscarini  (fos-ka  re  -ne),  Marco.  Italian  author  andstateBman. 1896— 1768 

Foscolo  If5s  -ko-16),  Ugo.    Italian  poet  and  prose-writer 1778?  -1S27 

Foster,  Charles.    Secretary  of  IT.  S.  Treasury.. 1828    - 

Foster,  John  G.    American  general 1824—1874 

Forsyth',  John.    American  diplomatist 1780—1841 

Fouche'  (fo-She"),  Joseph,  Duke  of  Otranto.    French  Jacobin 1763—1820- 

Foulon  (fo-lon  ),  Joseph  Francois.    Frencli  controller  of  finance. 1715 — 1789* 
Fouque  (fo-ke),  Henri  Augustc,  Baron  de  la  Motto.    Prussian 

Kcneral 1698-1774 

Fouque.    German  author.    See  LA  MoTTE-FouQTJlS 1777— 184$ 

Fouquier-Tinville  (fo  ke-e  -tan  veT),  AntoineQuentin.  French 

Jacobin 1747—1795. 

Fourcroy,  de   (deh  for  r-kr-rwa '),  Antoino  Francois.    French 

chemist 1755— 1809^ 

Fourier  (fo-re-e"),  Francois  Charles  Marie.    French  socialist 1772—1837 

Fourier,  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph,  Baron.    French  mathematician. ..1768— 1830- 

Fourmont  (for-r-mon  ),  Eticnne.    French  orientalist 1683—1745 

Fournier,  Pierre  Simon     French  engraver  and  author 1712—1768 

Fow  ler,  Orson  Squire.    American  phrenologist 1809—1887 

Fox,  Charles  James.    English  orator  and  statesman 1749—1805 

Fox,    George.      English  founder  of   the   Society   of   Friends   or 

Quakers __ _. 1024—1690 

Fox,  John.    English  reformer.    Author  of  Book  of  Martyrs 1517—1587 

Foy  i.fwa),  Maximilicn  Sebastien.     French  general  and  orator 1775 — 1825 

Fracastoro  (fra-kas-to   ro),  Girolamo,    Italian  physician  and 

poet... 1483— 15.W 

Fraccaroli  (frak-a-ro'-le),  Innocenzo.    Italian  sculptor 18047-1882 

Francesca,     della    (del-a    fran-ghes  -ka),    Pietro.     Italian 

painter __ 1400?-1493? 

Franceschini  (fran  ches-kee  -nee),  Marcantonio.    Italian  his- 
torical painter _ 1648—1728 

Francia  (fran  -gha),  Francesco.    (Francesco  RaiboUni.)  Italian 

painter 1450?-151S 

Francia  (fran  -se-a),  Josft  Caspar  Rodriguez.    Dictator  of  Para- 
guay ... 17577-1840 

Francis  (fran -sis),  Fr.  Frangois  (fr-ron-swa ) ,  I.    King  of 

Franco... •_ 1494— 154T 

Francis,  Ger.  Franz   (frants),   II.  Joseph   Karl.     Emperor  of 

Germany,  and  Francis  I.  of  Austria __ _ 1768—1835 

Francis,  John  Wakefield.    American  physician  and  writer 1789—1861 

Francis  de  Sales  (deh  sal),  Saint.    French  Bishop  of  Geneva. ..1567— 1622 

Francis  Joseph.    Emperor  of  Austria 1830    - 

Francis,  Saint.    Italian  friar.    Founder  of  the  order  of  Francis- 
cans  '..1182—1228 

Francis,  Sir  Philip.    British  statesman  and  writer 1740—1818 

Franck  (fronk),  Adolphe.    French  editor  and  philosopher 1809    - 

Fraugois  de  Neufchateau  (fron-swa  deh  nuh-sha-to  ),  Nico- 
las Louis,  Comte.     French  poet  and  politician ..1750— 1828 

Francowitz  (frank -6- wits) ,  Mathias  Flach.  (Flacius  Illyricns.) 

German  theologian . 1520?-1575- 

Francucci  (fran-kot'-ghe),  Innoccnzio.     (Innocenzio  da Imola.) 

Italian  painter. 1480M550- 

Frank  (frank),  Johann  Peter.    German  physician  and  writer 1745—1821 

Franklin    (frank -lln,   Benjamin.     American   philosopher  and 

statesman 1708—1790- 

Franklin,  Sir  John.    English  arctic  explorer 1786—1847 

Franklin,  William.    Tory  Governor  of  New  Jersey 1729—1813 

Franklin,  William  Buel.    American  general ...1823    - 

Franscini  (fran-she -ne),  Stefano.    Swiss  statistician ...1796 — 1857 

Franz  (frants),  Robert.    German  song-writer.. ..1815—1892 

Franzen  (frant-y'n  ),  Frans  Michael.    Swedish  poet.. 1772— I&47 

Fraser  (fra-zer).'  James  Baillie.    Scottish  traveler  and  writer 1783—1856 

Fraser,  Simon.    British  general  in  the  American  revolution 1777 

Frauenlob   (frow -en-lop).     (Heinrich  ron  Meissen.)     German 

poet 1318 

Fraunhofer,  von  (fon   fr<5wn -ho-fer) ,  Joseph.     Bavarian  op- 
tician...  1787—1826 

Frayne,  Frank  T.    American  actor 1839—1891 

Frazee  ,  John.    American  sculptor.. .1790—1852- 

Fra.  zer,  Persifer.    American  chemist _ 1844    - 

Frederick  (fred'-er-Ik)  I.   (Barbarossa.)    Emperor  of  Germany,  1121— 1190 
Frederick  William.    (The  Great  Elector.)    Elector  of  Branden- 
burg and  founder  of  the  Prussian  monarchy 1620 — 1688 

Frederick  I.    First  King  of  Prussia.. 1657—1713 

Frederick  II.     (Frederick  the  Great.) 1712—1788 

Frederick  William  I.     (Father  of  Frederick  the  Great) 1688—1740 

Frederick  William  II.      (Nephew  of  Frederick  the  Great.) 1744—1797 

Frederick  William  III.    Founder  of  the  Zollverein...  ...1770-1840 


boll,    b6y;     p6ut,    Jfiwl;    cat,    $ell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a?;     expect,     Xeuoplion,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel.     del. 
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Frederick  William  IV... ...1795-1861 

Frederick  Charles  Nicholas.    Prince  of  Prussia  and  general...  1828— 1885 

Frederick  William.     (Frederick  III.)    Emperor  of  Germany 1831—1888 

Freeman  (fre  -man),  Edward  Augustus.    English  historian 1823—1892 

FregOSO  ( fre-go  -§0) .    The  name  of  a  distinguished  Genoese  fam- 
ily of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Freiligrath  (fri  -le-grat),  Ferdinand.    German  poet.. 1810—1876 

Freind  (frendj,  John.    English  physician  and  medical  writer 1675—1728 

Fre  linghuysen,  Theodore.    American  statesman 1787—1862 

Frelinghuysen,     Frederick    Theodore,      (ffephetv.)     American 

statesman 1817—1885 

Fremont   (fre-mont),    John   Charles.    American  explorer  and 

general ...1813—1890 

Fr^my  (frg-me').Edmond.    French  chemist ...1814    — - 

Freneau  (fre-no'),  Philip.    American  poet  and  journalist .1752—1832 

Frere  (frar),  Charles  Theodore.     French  painter ..1815    • 

Frere  (frer),  Sir  Henry  Bartle  Edward,  Bart.  Eng.  colonial  states- 
man  1815—1884 

Fre'ret  (fr6-re  ),  Nicolas.    French  antiquary  and  critic 1688—1749 

Freron  (fr6-ron  ) ,  Elie  Catharine.    Frenchcritic ..1719—1776 

Fre'ron,  Louis  Stanislas.    (Son.)    French  Jacobin ,.1765—1802 

Frescobaldi  (fres-ko-bal'-de),  Girolamo.    Italian  organist  and 

composer 15877-16557 

Fresenlus  (fra-ze'-ne-08),  Karl  Remigius.    German  chemist 1818   

Fresnel  (frS  nel ),  AugustinJean.  French  optician  and  geometer. 1788— 1827 

Freundweiler  (froint  -vi-ler) ,  Henri.    Swiss  painter ...1755—1795 

Frey  (fri) ,  Johann  Jakob.    Swiss  engraver 1681—1752 

Freycinet,  de  (fre-se-ne  ),  Louis  Claude  Desaulses.  French  navi- 
gator  - 1779-1842 

Frey  tag  (fri -tagch) ,  Georg  Wilhelm  Friedrich.    German  orien- 
talist  - 1788-1861 

Freytag,  Gustav.    German  dramatist 1816    

Fre'zier    (fre-ze-§  ),   Amedfio    Francois.    French    engineer  and 

traveler ..1682-1773 

Friedrich  (fr-red'-rlch) ,  Friedrich.    German  novelist. __ 1828   - — • 

Fries  (fres),  Elias  Magnus.    Swedish  botanist  and  orator 1794—1878 

Fries,  Jakob  Friedrich.    German  philosopher 1773 — 1843 

Fries,  Jean.    Swiss  philologist 1505—1565 

Frisch  (frlsh) ,  Johann  Leonhard.    German  philologist  and  natu- 
ralist  1666-1743 

Frischlin  (frlsh-leen'),  Nicodemus.    German  satirist  and  poet. .1547— 1590 

Irisi  (fre  -§e),  Paolo.    Italian  mathematician 1728—1784 

Frith  (frith).  William  Powell.    English  historical  painter... 1819    - 

Froben  (fro  -ben),  Johann.    German  printer 1480—1527 

Frobisher  (frob'-Ish-er),  Sir  Martin.    English  navigator 15367-1594 

Frochot  (fro-sno'),  Nicolas  Therese  Bcnoit,  Count.    French  ad- 
ministrator  17577-1828 

Froebel  (fre -bel),  Friedrich.    German  originator  of  the  "kinder- 
garten"  1782-1852 

Froebel,  Julius.     (Xephetc.)    German  traveler  and  writer... 1806    

Froila  (fro  -e-la,  orfr6T-la)  I.  King  of  Spain 722—  768. 

Froissart  (frfiis   art),  Jean.    French  historian.. 1337—1410? 

Fromentin  (fro  mon-tan  ) ,  Eugene.    French  painter 1820—1876 

Frontenac,  de  (fron  -te-nak),  Louis  de  Baudc,  Count.    French 

governor  of  Canada - 1620—1698 

Frothingham,  Octavius  Brooks.    American  Unitarian  divine  and 

writer 1^22 

Froude  (frod),  James  Anthony.    English  historian 1818    1894 

Frugonl  (fro-go-ne),  Carlo  Innocenzio.    Italian  poet 1692—1768 

Fry,  Elizabeth  (Gurney).    English  philanthropist 1780—1845 

Try,  James  Barnet.    American  general 1827—1894 

Fryxell  (frttks  -el),  Anders.    Swedish  historian _ 1795—1881 

Fuad  Pasha  (fo -ad  pa-sha).    Turkish  general. 18147-1869 

Fuca  de  (de  f6'-ka),  Juan.  (Apostolos  Valerianos.)  Greek  naviga- 
tor  - - -    18027 

Fuchs,  von  (fon  foks  ,  Johann  Ncpomuk.    German  chemist 1774—1858 

Fuchs,  von,  Leonhard.    German  botanist 1501 — 1566 

Fuentes,  de  (d§  fwen  -tes),  Pedro  Henriqucz  d'Azevedo,  Count. 

Spanish  general. ..1560—1643 

Fuller  (ful  -er),  Andrew.    English  Baptist  divine 1754—1815 

Fuller,  Sarah  Margaret,  Countess  D'Ossoli.    American  authoress.1810— 1850 

Fuller,  Melville  W.    Chief  Justice  United  States 1833    • 

Fuller,  Thomas.    English  divine  and  author ...1608—1661 

Fulton,  Robert.    American  engineer  and  inventor 1765 — 1815 

Furness  (fur  -nes),  William  Henry.    American  Unitarian  writer. 1802— 1867 

Fiirst  (f  erst),  Julius.    German  orientalist - 1805—1873 

Fuseli  (f  u'-ze-ll),  John  Henry.    Swiss  painter  in  England 1741—1825 

Fyt,  orFeydt  (fit),  Jan.   Dutch  painter  of  still  life.. ...162;— 1671 


G. 


Born.  Died. 

Gaal  (gal),  Barcudt.    Dutch  landscape  painter ...1650—1671 

Gaal  (gal),  Joseph.    Hungarian  novelist  and  poet 1911— 1866 

Cabaret  (gab-a-ret), .    French  commodore... _ 1693 

Gabb,  William  More.    American  paleontologist  and  geologist 1839 — 1878 

Gabbiani  (gab-e  a    ne),  Antonio  Domenico.  Italian  engraver  and 

painter .1652-1726 

Gabelentz,  von  der  (fon  der  ga  -beh-lents),  Hans  Conon.   Ger- 
man philologist 1807 — 1874 

Gaboriau  (ga-bo-re-6  ),  Emile.    French  author 18347-1873 

Gabourd  (ga-bor-r '),  Amedoe.    French  historian 18057-1867 

Gabriel  (ga-bre-el),  Jacques  Ange.    French  engineer  and  archi- 
tect.  .' 17107-17  v_> 

Gabrielli  (ga-bre-el'-e),  Catarina.    Italian  singer 1730-1796 

Gachardt  (ga-shar  r  ),  Louis  Prosper.    Belgian  archivist  and 

author 1800-1885 

Gacon  (ga-k6n'),  Francois.    French  poet  and  satirist 1667—1725 

Gaddi  (gad'-g).  Angelo.   Italian  painter 13247-1387 

Gaddi,  Taddeo    (Father.}    Florentine  painter 13007-13527 

Gade  (ga'-deh),  Niels  Wilhelm.    Danish  musician 1817    - 

Gadsden  (gadz  -den),  Christopher.    American  patriot 1724— 180r> 

Gadsden,  James.  (Grandson.)  American  soldier  and  diplomatist,  1788— 18."8 

Gaertner.   See  GARTNER 

Gage,  Thomas.    British  general  in  America - 1721—1787 

Gahn  (gan),  Joseph  Gottlieb     Swedish  mineralogist 1745—1818 

Gaillard  (ga-yar-r'),  Gabriel  Henri.    French  historian 1726—1806 

Gaines  (ganz),  Edmund  Pondleton.   American  general 1777—1849 

Gaines,  Myra  Clark.    American  heiress  and  litigant 1805—1885 

Gainsborough  (ganz  -b'ro),  Thomas.    Engli.-h  painter 1727— 17S8 

Galba  (gal'-ba),  Servius  Sulpicius.   Roman  emperor B.  c.  3-A.  D.  69 

Galen  (ga'-len),  Claudius.  Roman  physician  and  philosopher 131—2107 

Galen,  von  (fon  ga  -len),  Christoph  Bernbard.    German  prelate.  16007-167* 

Gale  rius,  Caius  Valerius  Maxiroianus.   Roman  emperor — — 

GalhegOS.de  (dS  gal  ye -gosl.Manoel.    Portuguese  poet 1597—1665 

Gallani  (ga-le-a  -ne  ),  Ferdinando.  Italian  political  economist.. 1728— 1787 
Galiano    (ga-le-a-no),   Antonio  Alcala.      Spanish   writer  and 

orator. - 1790-1865 

Galien  (ga-le-an) ,  Joseph.  French  natural  philosopher .1699—1782 

Galilei  (gal  e-16  -e),  Galileo  (commonly  culled  Galileo,  gal-I- 

le  -6).    Italian  astronomer - 1564—1642 

Gall,  Franz  Joseph.  Gorman  physican.   Founderof  phrenology .-.1758— 1S2? 
Galland  (ga-lon'),  Antoine.    French  antiquary  and  orientalist- .1646— 1715 

Gallatin  (gal  -a-tln),  Albert,    American  statesman 1761—1849 

Gallaudet   (gal-aw-dSt '),  Thomas  Hepkins.    American  philan- 
thropist...  1787-1W1 

Galle  (gal -eh),  Johann  Gottfried.    Gorman  astronomer 1812    - 

Gallegos  (gal-ya-gos),  Fernando.    Spanish  painter 1475—1550 

Gallie  nus,  Publius  LiciniusEgnatius.    Roman  emperor 2357-268    \ 

Gallitzin  (ga-let -zen),  Mikhail  Mikhailovitch,  Prince.   Russian 

general 1675—1730 

Gallois  (gal-wa  ),  Jean.    French  journalist 1632—1707 

Gallus  (gal'-iis')  v  Caius  Sulpicius.    Roman  astronomer fl.  B.C.  166 

Gait,  Alexander  Tilloch,  Sir.    Canadian  statesman... 1817—1883 

Gait,  John.    Scottish  author  and  traveler 1779—1839 

Gallon,  Francis.    English  scientist  and  writer - 

Galuppi(ga-16p-pe),Baldassare.  (Buranello.)  Italianmusician. 1708-1785  " 
Galvani  (gal-va-ne),  Aloisio.    Italian  physician.    Discoverer  of 

galvanism... - 1737— 1798 1 

Galvez  de  Montalvo  (gal  -veth  de  mon-tal  -v6),  Luis.  Spanish 

poet - 1549-1610 

Gama,  da  (daga-ma).  Yasco.    Portuguese  navigator .14507-1524 

Gambart  (gon-bar  r  ),  Jean  Felix  Adolphe.    French  astronomer.  1800— 1836 

Gambetta  (gam-bet   a),  Leon.    French  statesman 

Gambler  (gam  -her),  James,  Baron.    British  admiral 

Gandolfl  fgan-d5l   fe),  Gaetano.    Italian  painter  and  engraver  .1734— 1802  ; 
Gannal  iga-nax  ),  Jean  Nicolas.    French  chemist  and  inventor... 1791— 1852 

Cans,  Eduard.    German  jurist  and  writer - 

Gansevoort  (gan   se  vort),  Peter.    American  general... 

Ganteaume  (gon-tOm  ),  HonorS  Joseph,  Count.  French  admiral. 1755— 1818 

Garat  (ga-ra  ),  Dominique  Joseph.    French  revolutionist... 

Garavaglia  (ga-ra  valya),  Giovita.    Italian  engraver 

Garay  (gor -61),  Janos.    Hungarian  poet 

Garay,  de  (de  ga  ri ),  Juan.    Spanish  general —  ...1541— 1584W 

Garcia  (gar  -se  a).  Manuel  del  P6pulo  Vicente.     Spanish  com- 

poserand  singer... ...1775—1832 

Garcia  Mascarenhas  (gar  se  -a  mas-kar-ren  -yas),  Braz  or 

Blaise.    Portuguese  poet -- 1596-1656 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here, 
or,     wore,    wolf,     work,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite, 


camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,     pot, 
cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     ».     OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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Boru.  Died. 
Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  (gar-the  la   so  de  lave  -ga>.    Spanish 

poet ...1503—1536 

Garcilaso  or  Garclas  Laso  de  la  Vega,    Sebastian.     Spanish 

soldier ..1495-1559 

Garcilaso  de  la  Vega.  (The  Inca.)  Spanish-Peruvian  historian. 1537— 1818 
Garcin  de  Tassy  (gar-sa.fi  dehta-se  ),  Joseph Heliodore  Sagesse 

Vertu.    French  orientalist 1794— 1878 

^ard  Her,  Stephen.    English  prelate.    Bishop  of  Winchester 1183—1555 

Garneld  (gar'-feldi,  James  Abram.    Twentieth  president  of  the 

United  States 1831—1881 

Garibaldi  (ga-re-bal  -de),  Giuseppe.    Ital.  patriot  and  general.  1807 —1882 

Garnett  (gar  -net),  Richard.    English  poet  and  biographer 1835    - 

Garnler  (gar  ne-§  ),  Adolphe.    French  philosopher 1801—1864 

Marnier,  Jules  Arsene.    French  painter 1847—1889 

Garnler-Pages  (-pa-zb.es '),  Louis  Antoine.    French  financier 1803-1878 

Garofalo  (ga-ro-fa  -16).    (Benvenuto  Tisio.)    Italian  painter 1481—1559 

Gar  rick,  David.    English  actor  and  dramatist. ._ 1717—1779 

Gar  risbn,  William  Lloyd.    American  abolitionist 1804—1879 

iiarscliine    (gars-9heen ),   Wssewolod-Mikhailovitch.     Russian 

novelist 1855—1888 

Garth,  Samuel,  Sir.    English  physician  and  poet... 1661—1719 

Garve  (gar  -veil),  Christian.    German  philosopher  and  moralist. 1742 — 1798 

Garzi  (gard'-ze),  Luigi.    Italian  painter 1638 — 1721 

Garzoni  (gar-ZO  -ne),  Tommaso.    Italian  author  and  monk 1549—1589 

Gascoigne  (gas-koln'),  George.    English  dramatic  poet ..15257-1577 

Gascoigne,  William,  Sir.    English  judge. 13507-1419 

Gascoyne,  William.    English  astronomer 1612 — 1644 

Gaskell    (gas'-kel),    Elizabeth  Cleghorn    (Stevenson).     English 

authoress ..1810—1865 

Gasparin,  de(deh  gas-pa-ar-n  ),  Adrien  Etienne  Pierre,  Count. 

French  rural  economist 1783—1862 

Gasparin,  de,  Agenor Etienne,  Count.  (Son.)  French  publicist..  1810— 1871 
Gasparin,  de,  Valerie  (Boissier) ,  Countess.  ( Wife  of  preceding.) 

Authoress 1813    

Gasparlnl  (gas-pa-re'-ne),  Francesco.    Italian  composer 1665 — 1707 

Gasparlno  (gas-pa-re-no),  Barzizzio.    Italian  philologist  and 

orator - - 1370-1431 

Gassendi  (gas-sen-dee),  Pierre.    French  philosopher 1592—1655 

Gasslon,  de  (deb.  ga-se-6n  ),  Jean.    Marshal  of  France 1609—1647 

Gataker  (gat  -a-ker),  Thomas.    English  divine  and  annotator... 1574— 1654 

Gates  (gats),  Horatio.    English-American  major-general 1728—1805 

Gatling  (gat'-ling),  Richard  Jordan.    American  inventor 1818    

Gatteaux  (ga-to  ),  Jacques  Edouard.  French  engraver  and  sculp- 
tor  1788-1881 

Gatti  (gat -te),  Bernardino.    (IlSogaro.)    Italian  painter 1495—1575 

Gau  (go"w"  or  go),  Franz  Christian.    German  architect 1790 — 1853 

Gaucher  (go-she  ),  Charles  Etienne.    French  art-writer 1740—1804 

Gauden  (gaw  -den),  John.    English  bishop  and  author 1605—1662 

Gaudenzl  (gdw-den-ze),  Pellegrino.    Italian  poet 1749—1784 

Gaudenzlo  (gtfw-den  -ze-6),  Paganini.    Swiss  Hellenist 1596—1649 

Gaudlchaud-Beaupr£    (go-de-sho  -bo-prg  '),  Charles.     French 

botanist. - 1780-1854 

Gaudin   (go-dan1)!   Martin    Michel   Charles.       Duke   of   Gaeta. 

French  minister  of  finance 1756 — 1844 

Gaume  (gom) ,  Jean  Joseph.    French  author  and  theologian 1802 — 1879 

Gauss  (gdWB),  Karl  Friedrich.    German  mathematician 1777—1855 

Gautama  (gaw-ta-ma)  or   Gotama  (go  -ta-ma).     Hindu   re- 
former.   Founder  of  Buddhism B.  c.  624?-  543? 

Gautler  (go  -te-e"),  Jean  Francois  Eugene.      French  violinist 1822—1878 

Gautler,  Theophile.    French  poet  and  novelist.. 1808—1872 

Gavarnl  (ga-var-ne  ).  (Paul  Chevalier.)  French  caricaturist. .1801— 1886 
Gavazzl  (ga-vat'-se),  Alessaudro.  Italian  priest  and  agitator.. .1809— 1889 
Gav  eston,  Piers.  Earl  of  Cornwall.  Favorite  of  Edward  II.  of 

England — - -- 1312 

Gay,  John.    English  dramatist  and  poet ...1685—1732 

Gay,  Marie  Francoise  Sophie,  Madame.    French  novelist 1776—1852 

Gayangos  y  Arce,  de  (d6  gl-ang  -gos  e  ar  -the) ,  Pascual.  Spanish 

orientalist ._ 1S09    - 

Gay-Lussac  (ga-lu-sak  ),  Joseph  Louis.    French  chemist 1778—1850 

Gaza  (ga'-'za),  Theodore.    Greek  classic  scholar  and  writer.. 1398—1478 

Geary  (ga'-rl  or  ge'-rl),  John  Whito.    American  general  and  poli- 
tician   - .— 1819-1873 

Geber  (gS'-ber),  Abu-Musa  Ja'far  al-Sufi.  Arabian  alchemist.. .lived  8th  c. 

Ged,  William.    Scottish  artist,  inventor  of  stereotyping 1690—1749 

Geel  (hal)  or  Gell  (gel),  Jakob.    Dutch  editor  and  critic 1789-1862 

Geer,  von  (fon  yar),  Karl,  Baron.    Swedish  naturalist 1720—1778 

Geffrard(zhe-frar  ),Fabre.    President  of  Hayti...  ...1806-1879 

Gelbel  (gl-bel),  Franz  Emmanuel.    Gorman  poet ._ 1815—1884 


Born.  Died. 

Geijer  (yl  -er),  Eric  Gustaf.    Swedish  historian  and  poet 1783-1S47 

Geikie  (ge'-kl),  Archibald.    Scotch  geologist 1835    - 

Geikle,  Cunningham.    Scottish  clergyman  and  author ...1828    - 

Gell  (jel),  William,  Sir.    English  archaeologist 1777-1836 

Gellert  (gel-ert),  Christian    Furchtegott.     German   poot  and 

writer 1715-1769 

Gelli  (JeT-le) ,  Giovanni  Battista.    Italian  author  and  moralist. .  .1498—1563 

Gemistus  (je-mls  -tiis),  Goorge.    (Pletho.)    Greek  philosopher fl.  1430 

Gendrin  t.zhou  drau  >,  August  Nicolas.    French  physician 1796—1890 

Genest  or  Genet  (zheh-n§  ),  Abb6  Charles  Claude.  French  drama- 
tist and  poet. - 1639—1719 

Genest  or  Genet,  Edmond  Charles.    French  ambassador  to  United 

States... _ 1766-1834 

Genevieve  (Jen-e-vev  ),  Saint.    Patron  saint  of  Paris 

Genga  (Jen'-ga),  Girolamo.    Italian  architect 1476—1551 

Genghis  Khan  or  Jenghis  Khan  (Jen  -gls  kan).    Asiatic  con- 
queror..  1154—1227 

Genin  (zha-nan  ),  Francois.   French  philologist 1803—1858 

Genlis,  de  (deh  zhSn-les  ),  Felicitfi  Stephanie  Ducrest  de  Saint- 

Aubin,  Countess.    French  novelist 1746 — 1830 

Genoude  (Zheh-n6d  ),  Antoine  Eugene.    French  journalist 1792—1849 

Genovesi  (j§-no-va -ze),  Antonio.    Italian  philosopher.. ..1712—1769 

Genseric  (Jen  -ser-Ik).    King  of  the  Vandals 406?-  477 

Gensonne  (zhon-s6-n§  ),  Armand.    French  Girondist 1758—1793 

Gentll  (zh5n-teT),  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph.     French  officer  and 

writer 1 ....1726-1799 

Gentz,  von  (fon  gents),  Friedrich.    German  publicist 1764—1832 

Geoffrey  (Jgf-rl)  of  Monmouth.    English  historian 1100?-1154 

Geoffroy   (zho-frwa  ),   Louis  Julien,  Abbe.     French  critic  and 

editor .1743—1814 

Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  (zho-frwa  san-te-l§r  ),Etienno.  French 

zoologist 1772—1844 

Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,  Isidore.    (Son.)    French  naturalist 1805—1861 

George  I.,  Lewis.    King  of  Great  Britain 1660—1727 

George  II.,  Augustus.    Kingof  Great  Britain 1683—1760 

George  III. ,  William  Frederick.    Kingof  Great  Britain... ..1738—1820 

George  IV. ,  Augustus  Frederick.    King  of  Great  Britain. 1762—1830 

George,  Henry.    American  political  economist 1839    - 

George,  Saint.    Patron  saint  of  England... —       803 

Gerando,  de  (deh  zheh-ron-do  ),  Joseph  Marie.     French  phi- 
losopher  _ 1772—1842 

Gerard  (zhg-rar'J,  Etienne  Maurice,  Count.    Marshal  of  France.. 1773— 1855 

Gerard,  Francois.    French  painter.. __ 1770—1837 

Gerard,  Jean  Ignace  Isidore,    (ffrandville.)    French  caricaturist,1803— 1847 
Gerard-Thorn  (zhe-rar-ton  ).    Founder  of  the  order  of  St.  John 

of  Jerusalem ..10407-1121 

Gerber  (ger  -ber),  Ernst  Ludwig.    German  writer  on  music 1746—1819 

Gerbert  (ger-bert),  Martin,  Baron  von  Hornau.    German  writer 

on  music 1720 — 1793 

Gerdil  (zher-del ),  Hyacintho  Sigismond.    Italian  philosopher.. 1718— 1802 

Gerdy  (zher-de  ),  Pierre  Nicolas.    French  physiologist. 1797—1856 

Gerhard  (ger-r -har-rt),  Eduard.    German  archaeologist 1795—1867 

Gerhardt,  Paulus.    German  poet  and  preacher _ _ 1607—1676 

Gericault  (zhe-re-ko  ),  Jean  Louis  Theodore  Andre.     French 

painter 1791—1824 

Germanlcus,  Ceesar.    Roman  general _. B.C.  14— 19A.D. 

Gerome  (zhe-rom),  Joan  Loon.    French  painter 1824    - 

Gervinus  (ger-r-ve  -nus),  Goorg  Gottfried.  German  historian. ..1805— 1871 
Gesenius  (ge-se  -nl-us),  Friedrich  Heinrich  Wilhelm.    German 

orientalist 1785—1842 

Ges  ner,  Conrad.    Swiss  naturalist __ _ 1516—1565 

Gherardesca  (ge-rar-des  -ka),  Ugolino,  Count  of.   Italian  usur- 
per of  Pisa... — -    1288 

Ghiberti  (ge  ber-r -te),  Lorenzo.    Florentine  sculptor ..1378—1455 

Ghirlandaio  (ger-lan-di -6).    (Domenico  Corradi.)    Florentine 

painter 1450?-1495 

Giannone  (Jan-no -n6),  Pietro.    Italian  historian 1676—1748 

Gib  b6n,  Edward.    English  historian 1737—1794 

Gibbon,  John.    American  general ..1827    - 

Glb'b&ns,  Grinling.    English  wood  carver  and  sculptor 1648 — 1721 

Gib  s6n,  John.    Welsh  sculptor 1791—1866 

GId  dings,  Joshua  Reed.     American  anti-slavery  leader ..1795— 1864 

GIf  f5rd,  William.    English  author  and  critic 1756—1826 

Gilbert  (gll  -bert),  Davios.  (Giddy.)  English  scholar  and  writer.  1767— 1839 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey.    English  navigator _ ..1539—1583 

Gilbert,  Sir  John.    English  historical  painter 1817    - 

Gilbert,  William.    English  physician  and  physicist... 1540—1603 

Gilchrist  (gll  -krlst),  John  Borthwick.    British  orientalist 1759—1841 


bo~il,     boy;     pout,    J<5wl;     cat,     §ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     (his;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenoplion,     e;ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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,  Born.  Died. 

Giles  (jilz) ,  William  Branch.    American  statesman  and  orator 1762—1830 

Gill,  John.    English  Baptist  theologian  and  author. 1697—1771 

Gilles  (zhel),  Pierre.    French  naturalist  and  writer 1190—1555 

Gllles'pie,  William  Mitchell.    Americin  civil  engineer 1816—1868 

Gillies,  John.    Scottish  historian 1746—1836 

Gill  more,  Quincy  Adams.    American  general 1825—1888 

Gill  ott,  Joseph.    English  manufacturer  of  steel  pens. _ 1800—1872 

Gil  pin,  Rev.  William.    English  essayist  and  biographer 1724—1801 

Gil  Vicente  (zhel  ve-seu'-t§).    Portuguese  dramatist  . 1485—1557 

Glngnene'  (shan-geh-ne"),  Pierre  Louis.    French  critic... 1718— 1816 

Ginkel,  van  (van  gink -el),  Godard,  Earl  of  Athlone.    Dutcli 

general 1630M703 

Globertl  (jo-ber-r'-te),  Giovanni  Antonio.    Italian  chemist 1761—1834 

Gioberti,  Vincenzo.    Italian  philosopher  and  statesman. 1801 — 1852 

Giocondo    (jo-k5n-do),    Fra   Giovanni.     Italian   architect  and 

antiquary .U50M521T 

Gioja  06  -ya),  Melchiorre.    Italian  political  economist 1767—1829 

Giordano  (jor-r-da-no),  Luca.  (Fa  Presto.')  Italian  painter.. .1632— 1705 
Giorgione  (jor-r-J6'-n8')i  Giorgio  Barbarelli.  Italian  painter. ..1477— 1511 
Giotto  Angiolotto  (Jot-6  an-J6-l5t  -6),  or  Ambrogiotto  (am- 

br6-J5t-o},Bondone.    Florentine  painter 1276—1336 

Giovanetti  (jo-va-net'-e),  Giacomo.  Italian  jurist  and  writer. ..1787— 1849 
Giovini  (J6-ve'-ne),  Angelo  Aurelio  Bianchi.  Italian  historian. ..1799— 1862 

Giovio  (JO  -ve-6),  Paolo.   Italian  historian 1483-1552 

Girard  (zhe-rar-r ) ,  Gabriel.   French  grammarian 16777-1748 

Girard,  Pierre  Simon.    French  engineer 1765—1836 

Girard  (Je-rard  ),  Stephen.    Founder  of  Girard  college 1750—1831 

Glrardin,  de  (den  zhe-rar-r-dan  ),  Delphine  (Gay).    French 

authoress ....1804-1855 

Girardin.  de,  Emile.    (Husband.)    French  journalist. .1806—1881 

Girardon  t'zhe-rar-r-d&n  ),  Francois.    French  sculptor 1628 — 1715 

Girodet-Trioson  (zhe-ro-de'-tre  6-zon ),  Anne  Louis.    French 

painter 1767-1824 

GiuliO  Romano  06  -le-6  ro-ma  -no).    Italian  painter  and  archi- 
tect  .1492—1546 

Giusti  (J6s'-te),  Giuseppe.    Italian  satirical  poet .1809—1850 

Gladstone  (glad -St8n),  William  Ewart.    English  premier... 1809    

Glanvill  (glan'-vll),  Joseph.    English  divine  and  author 1636—1680 

Glauber  (gltfW -ber) ,  Johann  Rudolf.    German  chemist 1604—1668 

Gleditsch  (gle"-ditsh) ,  Johann  Gottlieb.    German  botanist 1714—1786 

Glelm,  Johann  Wilhelm  Ludwig.    German  song  writer. 1719—1803 

Glen  dtfwer,  or  Glendwr,  Owen.    Welsh  chieftain 13497-1415 

Gild  din,  George  Robins.    American  Egyptologist. 1809—1857 

Glinka,  Feodor  Xikolaevitch.    Russian  officer  and  poet 1788—1880 

Gils  sin,  Francis.    English  physician  and  anatomist r..1597 — 1677 

Gloucester  (glos-ter),  Robert  of.    Early  English  historian. lived  1290 

Glover  (gluv-er),  Richard.    English  poet 1712—1785 

Gluck,  von  (fon  glok),  Christoph  Wilibald.    German  composer.. 1714 — 1787 

GlUck  (glek),  Christian  Friedrich.    German  law-writer... 17J5..1831 

Gmelin  (gme'-lln),  Johaun  Gcorg.   Ger.  naturalist  and  author... 1709 — 1755 

Gmelin,  Johann  Friedrich.    (-Yep/tew.)    German  botanist 1748 — 1804 

Gneiseuau,  von  (fon  gni  -zeh-no~w),  August  Neidhardt,  Count. 

Prussian  field-marshal 1760—1831 

God  dard,  Jonathan.    English  physician  andchcmist 1617 — 1674 

Godefroi(god-frwa),  Denis.    (The  Elder.)    French  jurist 1549— i622 

Godfrey  Of  Bullion  (bo-yon) .    French  leader  of  the  first  crusade. 10587-1100 

Godin  (go-dan),  Louis.    French  mathematician 1704—1760 

Godi  va.     (Lady  Godiva.)    Wife  of  Leofric,  Earl  of  Leicester... lived  llth  c. 

God'man,  John  D.    American  naturalist  and  physician ...1794 — 1830 

Godolphln  (go-dol  -fin), Sidney,  Earl  of.     English  statesman •    1712 

Godoy,  de  (d§  go  tho-e),  Don  Manuel,  Duke  of  Alcudia.    (The 

Prince  of  Peace.)    Spanish  courtier 1767—1851 

Godunoff  (g6-d6-nof ),  Boris  Fedorovitch.    Czar  of  Russia 1552—1605 

Godwin,  Parke.    American  journalist  and  author 1816' 

Godwin,  William.    English  novelist 1756—1836 

Goethe,  or  Go  the,  von  (fon  ger'-tehi,  Johann  Wolfgang.    Ger- 
man poet ..-- - - 1749-1832 

Goffe  (gof),  William.    English  Puritan  and  regicide 1679 

Gogol  (go  -g6l),  Nikolai  Vassilieviteh.    Russian  author 18107-1852 

Collier  (go-e-S '),  Louis  JerOme.    French  minister  of  justice 1746—1830 

Goldonl  (gol-do  -ne),  Carlo.  Italian  comic  authorand  dramatist.1707— 1793 
Goldsborough  (goldz'-bur-riih),  Louis  Malesherbes.  American 

rear  admiral.r. — 1805-1877 

GoldSChmldt  (golt'-Shmlt) ,  Hermann.    Ger.  painter  and  astrono- 
mer  1802—1866 

Gold  smith,  Oliver.    Irish  poet,  dramatist  and  novelist .1728—1774 

Goldstucker  (golt'-stek-er) ,  Theodor.    Ger.  Sanscrit  scholar 1821—1872 

Gollus  (go -le-iis),  Jakob.    Dutch  orientalist 1596—1667 


Born.  Died. 

Golownin  fgo  lov-nen  ),  Yasili.    Russian  navigator 1776-1^:. 

Goltzius  (golt  -se-US),  Heinrich.     Dutch  engraver  and  painter.. 1558— 1617 

Gomar  (go -mar),  Francis.    Flemish  Calvinisiic  theologian 1563—1641 

Gombauld,  de  (deh  gon-bo  '),  Jean  Ogier.    French  author 1567—1666 

Gondi,  de  (dehgon -de),  Philippe  Emanuel.    French  general 15S4?-1662 

Gondola  (gon  -do-la),  Giovanni  di  Francesco.    Illyrian  poet 1588—1636 

Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  (gon-sal -vo  de  kor-r-do-va),  or  Gon- 
zalo  (gon-tha'  16)  de  Cordova,  Hernandez.  (The  Great  Cap- 
tain.) Spanish  warrior ". 14437-1515 

Gonthier  (gon'-ter),  Johann.    German  medical  writer 1487—1574 

Gonzaga,  de  (de  gon-za-ga),  Thomas  Antonio  Costa.    Brazilian 

poet 1747—1793 

Gonzaga,  di  (de  gon-za'-ga),  Giovanni  Francesco.  First  Marquis 

of  Mantua 1394—1444 

Gonzalez  fgon-zal  -les),  Manuel.    Mexican  president 1853—1893 

Gonzalez   de  Berceo   (gon  tha'-leth  de  ber-r-tha  -6>,  Juan. 

Spanish  poet 1196—1269 

Gonzalo  (gon-tha  -16).   Syn.  Gonsalvo. 

Gpod,  John  Mason.    English  physician  and  author ... 1764— 1*27 

Gpod  all,  Frederick.    English  historical  painter 1^:; 

Gpod  rich,  Samuel  Griswold.    (Peter  Parley.)    American  writer 

of  juvenile  books 1793-186O 

Good  year,  Charles.    American  inventor 1800—1860 

Gordfin,  Charles  George.   (Chinese  Gordon.)   British  general 1833—1885 

Gordon,  George.  Lord.    English  anti-Catholic  agitator 1750—1793 

Gordon  William.  English-American  historian 1730—1807 

Gore  (g6r),  Catherine  Grace  Francis.    English  novelist 1799—1861 

Gorge!  or  GiJrgey  (g5r-r  -geh  e),  Arthur    Hungarian  general..  .1818    - 
Gorges  (gor  -jez),  Sir  Ferdinando.    English  lord  proprietary  of 

Maine - 1647 

Gorgias  (gor-jl-as).  Greek  orator  and  philosopher .B.C.  4877-  380T 

Gorl  (go  -re).  Antonio  Francesco.    Italian  antiquary 1691—1757 

Gbrres  (ger-es).  Jacob  Joseph.    German  editor  and  author 1776 — 1848 

Gortchakoff,     or    Gortschakoff    (gort-cha-kof),    Alexander 

Michailovitch,  Prince.    Russian  statesman 1798—1883 

Gortchakoff,  Mikhail,  Prince.   Russian  general 1795— 1S61 

Gb'scliel  (ger  -shell,  Karl  Friedrich.  German  jurist  and  philoso- 
pher.  ......1781-1861 

Gosse  (goss),  Philip  Henry.    English  naturalist _ ....1810— li 

Gosselln  (gos-lan'),  Pierre  Francois  Joseph.  French  geographer,1751— 1830 

Gbthe,  or  Goethe.    See  GOETHE. 

Gottschalk  (got  -shalk)  Louis  Moreau.    American  pianist  and 

composer 1829 — 1869* 

Gottschall  (got -Shal),  Rudolph.    Prussian  poet 1823    - 

Gough  (gof),  Hugh,  Viscount.  British  field-marshal 1779— 1869> 

Gough.  John  B.  American  temperance  lecturer 1817— 1S86 

Gough,  Richard.  English  antiquary  and  writer 1735—1809- 

Goujon  (go-zhon  '),  Jean.  French  sculptor  and  architect 15157-1572 

Goulart  (go-lar-r),  Simon.  French  divine  and  compiler.  _ 1543—1628 

Gould,  Augustus  Addison.  American  naturalist 1805— 1866 

Gould,  Benjamin  Apthorp,  Jr.    American  astronomer 1824    - 

Gould,  Hannah  Flagg.    American  poetess 1789—1865 

Gould,  Jay.    American  stock-broker  and  speculator 1836 — 1; 

Gould,  John.    English  naturalist ...1804—1881 

Gounod  (go-no  ),  Charles  Francois.  French  composer  and  musi- 
cian  1818— 1893 

Gourgaud  (gor-r-go  ) ,  G  aspard,  Bajron.    French  general 1783—1852 

Gourgues,  de  (dfh  gor-rg),  Dominique.    French  mariner 15307-1593 

Gousset  (go-se  ),  Thomas  Marie  Joseph.    French  cardinal ..1792-1866 

Gouvea,  de  (de"  go-va  -a),  Antonio.  Portuguese  iurist  and  writer,1505- 1566 
Gouvlon  Saint-Cyr  ,'g6-ve-6n'  san-ser-r  ).  Laurent.  Marshalof 

France.. 1764-1830 

Govinda  Singh  (go-vln  -da.  sing).    Chief  of  the  Sikhs. 1661-1708 

Gtfwer,  John.    English  poet — -    1102 

G6"W  rle,  John  Ruthven,  Earl  of.    English  conspirator.. 1577—1600 

Gozlan  (goz-lon  ),  Leon.    French  dramatist  and  novelist 1808— 186ft 

Gozzi  (got  -se),  Carlo,  Count,    Italian  dramatist , 17187-lSOft 

Gozzoli  (got'-SO-le),  Benozzo.    Florentine  painter — _ 1405—1485 

Grabbe  (grab  -eh) ,  Christian  Dietrich.     German  dramatic  poet.. 1801— 1S36 
Graberg  von  Hemso    (gro  -ber-rgch),    Jakob.     Swedish   geog- 
rapher..  - - — 1776-1*47 

Gracchus,  Cains  Sempronius.    Roman  statesman B.C.  158?- 121 

Gracchus,  Tiberius  Sempronius.  (Brother.)  Roman  statesman,  B.C.  168?-  1337 

Gracchus,  Tiberius  Sempronius.    (Father.)    Roman  general. ..B.C. 158T 

Gradenigo  (gra-de-ne  -go),  Pietro.    Doge  of  Venice 1249—1311 

Grsevius  (gre -vl-us),  Johann  Georg.  (Grafe.)   German  scholar.. 1632— 1703 
Graham  (gra  -am),  George.    English  mechanician  and  astrono- 
mer...   ....1675-1751 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fill,     father;     w6,    w6t,     here, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cttre,     unite, 


camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pSt, 
cSr,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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Burn.  Died. 

Graham,  John,  of  Claverhouse,  Viscount  Dundee 1643—1689 

Graham,  Sylvester.    American  dietarian  and  writer 17514—1851 

Graham,  Thomas.    Scottish  chemist 1805—1869 

Graham,  William  Alexander.    American  secretary  of  the  navy 1804—1875 

Graliauie  (gra.  -am),  James.    Scottish  author  of  a  history  of  the 

United   States : -    1842 

Gram,  Johan  or  Hans.    Danish  philologist _ 1685—1748 

Gramont,  de  (deh  gra-mon  ),  Philibert,  Comte.    French  cour- 
tier...'.  ___ _. ..1621—1707 

Gramont,  de,  Antoine  Agfinor  Alfred,  Duke.    Frencli  diplomatist- .1819— 1880 
Granada,  de  (dS  gra-na'-tha),  Fray  Luis.  Spanish  pulpit  orator.ISM— 1588 

Gran/by,  John  Manners,  Marquis  of.    English  general 1721—1770 

Gran  di,  Guido.    Italian  mathematician _ __. 1671— 1742 

Grandpre,  de  (dehgron-pre  ),  Louis  Marie  Joseph Ohier, Count. 

French  voyager - 1761—1846 

Granet  (gra-ne  ),  Francois  Marius.    French  historical  painter.. .1775— 1849 

Gran  ger,  Gideon.    American  lawyer  and  statesman. 1767—1822 

Granler  de  Caasagnac  (gra-ne-e   deh  ka-san-yak ),  Adolphe 

Bernard.    French  journalist  and  historian _ ...1805—1880 

Grant,  Mrs.  Anne,  of  Laggan.    Scottish  poet  and  prose  writer 1755—1838 

Grant,  Sir  Francis.    Scottish  portraitpainter.. _ .1803—1878 

Grant,  James  Augustus.    British  traveler  and  writer 1827    - 

Grant,  Sir  James  Hope.  (Brother  of  Sir  Francis.)  British  general .  1808— 1875 

Grant,  Robert.    Scottish  astronomer 1814—1892 

Grant,  Ulysses  Simpson.    General  and  eighteenth  President  of  the 

United  States - 1822-1885 

Granvelle,  de  (de  gran'-vel;  Fr.pron.  deh  gron-vel ),  Antoine 

Perrenot,  Cardinal.    Spanish  statesman 1517—1586 

Granville  (gran'-vll),  George,  Baron  Lansdowne.    English  poet 

and  statesman - 1667—1735 

Granville,    Granvillo    George    Leveson    Gower,    Earl.      English 

statesman 1815—1891 

Granville,  John  Carteret,  Earl.    English  statesman 1690-1763 

Grasse-Tilly,  de  (deh  gras  -te-ye  ),  Francois  Joseph  Paul, 

Comte.    (Count  de  Grouse.)    French  admiral .1723—1788 

Grat  tan,  Henry.    Irish  statesman  and  orator 1750 — 1820 

Graumann  (gr<5w  -man),  Johann  Philipp.    German  financier — 1690—1762 

Graun  (gr6wn),  Karl  Heinrich.    German  composer ^ 1701 — 1759 

Graux  (gro),  Georges  Edouard.    French  statesman 1843    - 

Gravelot  (grav-16  ),  Hubert  Francois  Bourguignon.    French  en- 
graver..  1699—1773 

Graves,  Thomas,  Lord.    British  admiral 1725— 1802 

Gravesande,  van  'a  (van  sgra  -veh-zan-deh),  Willem  Jakob. 

Dutch  philosopher  and  mathematician 1688—1742 

Gray,  Asa.    American  botanist  and  writer 1810—1888 

Gray,  George  Robert.    English  naturalist  and  writer.. 1808—1872 

Gray,  Horace.    Associate  justice  of  Supreme  court,  U.  S.  A 1828    - 

Gray,  John  Edward.    English  zoologist 1800—1875 

Gray,  Thorns^.    English  poet  and  prose  writer 1716 — 1771 

Greaves  (grevz),  John.    English  antiquary  and  mathematician, .1602— 1652 
Gree  ble,  John  T.    Master  of  ordnance,  U.  S.  A.    Killed  in  battle. 1834— 1861 

Gree  lef,  Horace.    American  journalist  and  politician .1811—1872 

Greely,  Adolphus  Washington.    American  Arctic  explorer.. 1844    - 

Green,  John  Richard.    English  historian 1837—1883 

Green,  Seth.    American  fish  culturist 1817—1889 

Greene,  George  Washington.    American  editor  and  biographer. .  .1811— 1883 

Greene,  Nathaniel.     American  major-general. _ 1742—1786 

Greene,  Robert.    English  dramatist 15607-1592 

Green  leaf,  Simon.   American  jurist  and  law-writer 1783—1853 

Greenough  (gren-6),  Horatio.    American  sculptor.. 1805—1852 

Greenough,  Richard  Saltonstall.     (Brother.)    American  sculptor  1819    - 

Greg,  William  Rathbone.    English  agnostic  writer.. ...1809—1881 

Gregory  (greg-p-rl)  I.,  Saint.    (The  Great.)    Pope 542—604 

Gregory  VII.     (Hildebrand,  Saint.)     Pope 1020—1085 

Gregory  XIII.    Ugo  Buoncompagni.    Pope 1502—1585 

Gregory  XVI.    Bartolommeo  Alberto  Capellari.    Pope ..1765—1846 

Gregory  Nazian  zen,  Saint.    Bishop  of  Constantinople 328—389? 

Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Saint.    Greek  father  of  the  church 332—395? 

Gregory  of  Tours,  Saint.    Early  French  historian _.  538—  594 

Gregory,  David.    (Nephew  of  James.)    Scottish  mathematician.  .1661— 1708 
Gregory,  James.     Scottish    geometer.      Inventor    of    reflecting 

telescope - ..1638-1675 

Gregory,  Olinthus  Gilbert.    English  mathematician  and  philos- 
opher  - 1774-1841 

Gregory  Thanmatur'gUS,  Saint.    Bishop  of  Neo-Ceesarea 2107-2707 

Grenvllle  (gren  -vll),  George.    English  statesman 1712—1770 

Gresham  (gresh  -am),  Thomas,  Sir.  English  merchant  and  diplo- 
matist...  -- 1519—1579 


Born.  Died. 
Gresham,  Walter  Q.     American  soldier,  jurist  and  Secretary  of 

Stato .- -       —1832    

Cresset  (gre°-se  ).  Jean  Baptiste  Louis.    French  dramatist  and 

poet - - 1709-1777 

Gretry   (gre-tre  ),  Andre  Ernest  Modeste.    French  opera  com- 
poser..  - 1741-1813 

Greuze  (grflz),  Joan  Baptiste.    French  painter ...1725—1805 

Grevllle  (grev  -II),  Fulke,  Lord  Brooke.    English  poet  and  prose 

writer —  - .1554-1628 

GreVy  (gre-ve),  Francois  Jules  Pole.    President  of  the  French 

Republic... - — 

Grey  (gra),  Charles,  Earl.    Prime  minister  of  England... 1764—1845 

Grey,  Jane,  Lady.     Granddaughter  of  Henry  VII.    Executed 1537—1554 

Grlbeauval,  de(deh  gre-bo-val  ),  Jean  Baptiste  Vaquette.  French 

general ....1715-1789 

Gribojedof   (gre-bo-ya  -dof),   Alexander   Sergievitch.     Russian 

dramatist - -        ...1795-1829 

Gridley  (grid  -II),  Richard.    American  general 1711—1799 

Grier  s6n,  Benjamin  H.    American  cavalry  leader 1837    - 

Gries  bach,  Johann  Jakob.    German  biblical  critic 1745—1812 

Griffin,  Charles.    American  general 1826—1867 

Griffin,  Gerald.    Irish  novelist.. ....1803-1840 

Griffls  (grlf  -Is),  William  Elliot.    American  author  ...1843    - 

Grijalva,  de  (dg  gre-chal  -va),  Juan.    Spanish  explorer.. 

Grillparzer  (grll  -par-tser),  Franz.    German  dramatist 1791—1872 

Grimaldi  (gre-mal -de),  Giovanni  Francesco.     (II  Bolognese.) 

Italian  painter 1606 — 1680 

Grimm,  Friedrich  Molchior,  Baron.    German  satirist 1723—1807 

Grimm,  Jakob  Ludwig  Karl.   German  jurist  and  writer 1785— 188S 

Grimm,  William  Karl.    German  philologist 1786—1859 

Grisi  (gre  -56),  Giulia.    Italian  vocalist ..1810—1869 

Grls  wpld,  Rnfus  Wilmot.    American  editor.. ..-1815—1857 

Grono  vlus  or  Gro  nov,  Johann  Friedrich.    German  antiquary. ..1611— 1671 

Gros  (gr-ro),  Antoine  Jean.    French  painter 1771—1835 

Grosse  (gro -sen),  Julius  Waldemar.    German  dramatist 1828    - 

Gross!  (gros  -e),  Tommaso.    Italian  poet  and  novelist ...1791—1853 

Grote  (grot),  George.    English  historian ..1794—1871 

Grotefend  (gro -teh-f  ent),  Georg  Friedr  jh.    German  archaeolo- 
gist  1775-1853 

Grotius  (gro  -shl-iis)  or  De  Groot  (deh  grot),  Hugo.    Dutch 

jurist 1583-1645 

Grouchy,  de  (deh  gro-she  ),  Emmanuel,  Marquis.    French  gen- 
eral   1766-1847 

Grousset  (gro  se"),  Paschal.     (Philippe  Daryl.)    French  journal- 
ist  -.1844    

Grove   (grov),   William  Robert,  Sir.    English    scientist  and  in- 
ventor  1811    

Gro  ver,  Cuvier.    American  general _ 1830—1885 

Grow  (gro),  Galusha  Aaron.    American  statesman 1824    - 

Gruber  (gr6-ber),  Johann  Gottfried.  German  scholar  and  writer. 1774— 1851 

Grim  dy,  Felix.    American  jurist  and  senator 1777—1840 

Gru  ner,  Wilhelm  Heinrich  Ludwif-.   German  engraver 1801—1882 

Gruter  (grti  -ter)  or  Gruytere  (gru  e-ter'),  Jan.    Flemish  anti- 
quary.  ..1560—1627 

Grynseus  (gre-na-ps),  Simon.    German  theologian  and  writer. .1493— 1541 

Gryphius  (gre  -fe-ps),  Andreas.    German  poet  and  dramatist 1616 — 1664 

Guadet  (ga-d6  )  Marguerite  Elie.    French  Girondistleader _. .1758— 1794 

Guarini  (gwa-re'-ne),  Giovanni  Battista.    Italian  poet 1537—1612 

Gubernatis,  de  (dS  go-ber-na  -tes),  Angelo.  Italian  philologist. 1840    - 
Gudin  (gii-dan  ),  Jean  Antoine  Theodore.  French  marine  painter. 1802— 1880 

Guen.ee  (gS-n§ '),  Antoine.    French  ecclesiastic  and  writer ...1717— 180S 

Guerard  (ge-rar  ).  (Benjamin  Edme  Charles.)    French  arclueolo- 

gist.... ...1797—1854 

Guerard,  Charles  Honri.    French  engraver  and  painter 1848    

Guercino  (gwer-che'-no),  Giovanni  Francesco  Barbieri.    Italian 

painter 1591— 166S 

Guericke,  von  (fonga -rik-eh),  Otto.    German  natural  philoso- 
pher  1602—1685 

Guerin  (ge-ran),  Alphonse  Francois  Marie.    French  surgeon 1817    

GuSrin,  Pierre  Narcissc.  Baron.    French  painter 1774—1733 

Guerin,  de  (deh  ge-ran'),  Eugenie.    French  authoress __ 1805—1848 

Guerin,  de,  Georges  Maurice.    (Brother.)    French  poet 1810—1889 

Guerrazzi  (gwer-rat'-se) ,  Francesco  Domenico.    Italian  author. 1805 — 1873 

Guerrero  (ger-ra  -ro),  Vicente.    Mulatto  president  of  Mexico 17837-1831 

Guesclin  (gas-klan  ).    See  Du  GUESCLIN. 

Guess  (gess),  George,  or  Se-quo -yah.    Cherokee  half-breed.    In- 
ventor of  the  Cherokee  syllabic  alphabet 17707-184S 

Guettard  (g§-tar  ),  JeanEticnne.    French  naturalist 1715—1786 


Mill,    bdy;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  --  shan.     -tion,      -sion  =  shim;      (Ion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.     bel,     del. 
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Guglielmi  (gol-yel'-me),  Pictro.    Italian  composer 1727—1804 

Guglielmini  (gol-yel-me'-ne),  Domenico.  Italian  mathema- 
tician  _ _._ _ 1655-1710 

Guirad  (ge-ro  ),  Ernest.    American  composer .1887—1892 

Gulteau  (ge-tO1),  Charles  Julius.    Assassin  of  President  Garfield. 1841— 1882 

Guizot  (j^we-ZO'),  Francois  Pierre  Guillanme.  French  historian 

and  statesman 1787 — 1874 

Gusta  vus  Adol'phus,  or  Gustavus  II.  King  of  Sweden.  Illus- 
trious hero  and  ruler. __ 1594—1632 

Gutenberg  (gu-ten-bSr-rg) ,  Johann  or  Henne.  German  inventor 

of  printing _ 1400—1468 

Guyot  (ge-6  ),  Arnold  Henry,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  Swiss  professor  of 

geology  in  United  States. _ 1807—1884 

Guyton  de  Morveau  (ge-ton'  deb.  mor-vo  ),  Louis  Bernard. 

French  chemist.. ...1737—1816 

Guzman,  de  (de  guth'-man),  Alfonso  Perez.  (The  Good.)  Spanish 

commander 1258—1309 

Gyllembourg-Ehrensvard  (gu-lem-borgch  6  -ren-sver-rd) , 

Thomasine  Christine  Buntzen.  Danish  novelist 1773—1856 

Gyrowetz  (ger-6-vets) ,  Adalbert.  Bohemian  composer 1763—1850 

H. 

Haag,  Carl,  R.  W.  S.    Bavarian  painter 1820    

Haans  bergen,  John  van.    Painter  of  Utrecht 1642—1705 

Haas,  John  Matthew.    German  geographer  and  historian. 1684—1742 

Haas,  John  Philip  de.    American  general 17357-17947 

Haas,  William.    Swiss  type-founder  and  printer 1741 — 1800 

Hab  bert&n,  John.    American  author  of  Helen's  Babies 1842    

Haberlln  (ha  -ber-len),  Francis  Dominic.    German  historian 1720 — 1787 

Habert  (a-bar-r'),  Francis.    French  poet 15207-15627 

Habert,  Isaac.    French  bishop  and  anti-Jansenist •    1668 

Habert,  Philip.    French  academician.    Poetical  writer 16057-1637 

HabiCOt  (a-be-ko  ),  Nicholas.  French  surgeon  and  medical  writer,1550— 1624 

Hab  ingt&n,  Thomas.    English  conspirator .1560—1647 

Habington,  William.    (Son.)    Poet  and  historian 1605—1645 

Hackaert  (hak  -ker-rt)  or  Hakkert,  John.   Dutch  landscape 

painter ..1636—1699 

Hackert,  Philip.    German  landscape  painter 1737 — 1807 

Hack  span,  Theodore.    German  orientalist  and  theologian 1607—1659 

Had  dlk,  Andrew,  Count  von.    German  field-marshal 1710 — 1790 

Haden,  Francis  Seymour,  F.  E.  C.  S.    English  surgeon,  art  col- 

lectorand  author ...1818    

Hadji    Khalifah  (haj  -e   char-fa).      (Mustafa-ben-Abdallah.) 

Turkish  historian ;.- 1658 

Had  ley,  John.    English  astronomer 1744 

Hadrian  (ha -drl-an),  or  Adrian.    Roman  emperor _.    76—138 

Haeckel  (hek  -el),  Ernst  Heinrich.    German  biologist 1834—1894 

Haen,  or  Haan,  van  (van  han),  Antoon.    Dutch  physician 1704 — 1776 

Hafiz  (ha'-flz),  Mohammed  Shems  ed-Din.    Persian  poet 13007-1390? 

Hagedorn    (ha'-geh-dorn),   Christian    Ludwig.      German    art 

critic - 1713-1780 

Hagedorn,  von  (fon  ha-geh-dorn),  Friedrich.    German  poet. .1708—1754 

Hagen  (ha'-gen),  Ernst  August.    German  poet  and  novelist ..1825—1880 

Hagen,  von  der  (fon  der  ha  -gen),  Friedrich  Heinrich.   German 

philologist - 1780-1856 

Hagenbach  (ha'-gen-bach),  Karl  Rudolf.    German  historian 1801—1874 

Haghe  (hagch),  Louis.    English  painter  and  lithographer 1802—1885 

Hague  (hag),  Arnold.    American  geologist ..1840    • 

Hahn-Hahn,  von  (fon  han'-han),  Ida  Marie  Luise  Sophie  Fried- 

erike  Gustava,  Countess.    German  novelist  and  poet. 1805—1880 

Hahnemann  (ha  -neh-man),  Samuel  Christian  Friedrich.  Ger- 
man physician.  Founder  of  homoeopathy 1755—1843 

Haldinger  (hl'-ding-er),  Wilhelm.  German  geologist  and  min- 
eralogist  - 1795-1871 

Hakluyt  (hak'-lot),  Richard.   English  geographer  aud  historian  .15537-1616 

Halbig  (hal'-big),  Johann.    German  sculptor ...1814—1882 

Hal  deman,  Samuel  Stehman.    American  philologist 1812—1880 

Hale  (hal),  Edward  Everett.    American  clergyman  and  author  .. .1822    

Hale,  John  Parker.    American  statesman 1806 — 1873 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew.    English  jurist  and  author 1609—1676 

Hale,  Captain  Nfethan.    American  patriot  and  spy _ .1755—1776 

Hale,  Sarah  Josepha  (Buell).    American  novelist  and  poet 1795—1879 

Hales  (halz),  John.    (The  Ever-Memorable.)    English  divine 1584— 1656 

Hales,  Stephen.    English  philosopher  and  writer 1677—1761 

Hale'vy  (a-16-ve  ),  Jacques  Francois  Fromental  Elie.     French 

composer 1799 — 1862 


Born.  Died. 

Halevy,  Ludovic.    French  novelist  and  dramatic  author 1834    

Hal  fprd,  Sir  Henry.    English  physician  and  writer 1766—1844 

Haliburton  (hal  -I-bur-t&n),  Thomas  Chandler.     (Sam  Slick.) 

Nova  Scotian  judge  and  humorous  writer,. ..1802—1865 

Halifax,  Charles  Montagu,  Earl  of.    English  statesman 1661—1715 

Halifax,  George  Saville,  Marquis  of.    English  statesman ..1630—1695 

Hall,  Asaph.    American  astronomer.    Discoverer  of  the  moons  of 

Mars. ...1829    

Hall,  Basil.    Scottish  voyager  and  author.. 1788—1844 

Hall,  Charles  Francis.    American  arctic  explorer 1821 — 1871 

Hall,  James.    American  author  and  judge 1793—1868 

Hall,  James.    American  geologist  and  palaeontologist 1811    - 

Hall,  Joseph.    English  bishop  and  author ...1574—1656 

Hall,  Marshall.    English  physician  andmedical  writer 1790 — 1857 

Hall,  Newman.    English  dissenting  minister  and  author _ 1816    - 

Hall,  Robert.    English  Baptist  minister 1764—1831 

Hall,  Samuel  Carter.    English  author,  critic  and  editor 1800—1889 

Hall,  Mrs.  S.  C.    (Anna  Maria  Fielding.)  (Wife.)  Irish  authoress. 1805— 1881 

Hallam  (hal  -am),  Arthur  Henry.    Essayist  and  critic 1811—1833 

Hallam,  Henry.    (Father.)    English  historian  and  critic 1777— IS:1* 

Halle  (a-18),  Claude  Gui.    French  painter... 1652—1736 

Halle,  Jean  Noel.    French  physician  and  author _ 1754—1822 

Hal  leek,  Fitz-Greene.    American  poet.. 1790—1867 

Halleck,  Henry  Wagner.    American  general  and  military  writer  ..1815—1872 

Haller,  von  (fon  hal  -er),  Albrecht.    Swiss  physiologist 1708—1777 

Hal  ley ,  Edmund.    English  astronomer  and  mathematician 1656—1742 

Hal  llwell,  James  Orchard.    English  archaeologist. 1820    

Hal  pine,    Charles   Graham.     (Miles   O'Reilly.)     Irish-American 

poet  aud  humorist 1829—1868 

Hals,  Franciscus.    Dutch  portrait  painter 1584 — 1666 

Halstead,  Miirat.    American  journalist 1829   - 

Ha  maker,  Hendrik  Arens.    Dutch  orientalist ...1789—1835 

Hamann    (ha -man),    Johann    Georg.     German    philosophical 

writer 1730—1788 

Ham  ert&n  (ham'-er-ton),  PhQip  Gilbert.    English  author 1834    - 

Hamil  car  Bar  ca.    Carthaginian  general.    Fatherof  Hannibal..   B.C.  229 

Hamilton,   Alexander.    American  lawyer  and  statesman 1757—1804 

Hamilton,  Charles  S.   American  general __ 1822—1891 

Hamilton,  Sir  w'iUiam.     Scottish  metaphysician. 1788—1856 

Hamilton,  Sir  William.    British  antiquary  and  diplomatist .1730—1803 

Hamilton,  Sir  William  Rowan.    Irish  astronomer  and  geometer. .1805— 1865 

Ham'lln,  Hannibal.    American  senator  and  vice-president 1809 — 1891 

Ham'merich,  Frederik  Peder  Adolf.    Danish  author 1809—1877 

Hammer-Purgstall,  von  (fon  ham'-er-pur-rgch  -stal),  Joseph, 

Baron.    German  orientalist  and  historian 1774 — 1856 

Ham  m6nd,  William  Alexander.    American  physician 1828    - 

Hamon  (a-mon1),  Jean  Louis.   French  painter  of  genre 1821— 1S74 

Hamp  den,  Lord,  Sir  Henry  Bouverie  Broad.    Speaker  of  British 

House  of  Commons __ 1814—1892 

Hampden,  John.   English  statesman 1594—1643 

Hampden,  Renn  Dickson.  English  bishop  and  moral  philosopher. 1793— 1868 

Hampton,  Wade.    American  general.. , 1755—1835 

Hampton,  Wade.    (Grandson.)    Confederate  general ..1818    - 

Hancock,  John.     American  statesman 1737—1793 

Hancock,  Winfield  Scott.   American  general .1824—1886 

Handel  (han'-del),  Georg  Friedrich.    German  composer 1685—1759 

Hanka  (hank -a),  Venceslav.    Bohemian  antiquary ...1791—1861 

Hanke    (hank-eh),    Henrietta   Wilhelmine.    (Arndt.)     German 

novelist 1785—1862 

Hankel  (hank -el),  Wilhelm  Gottlieb.    German  electrician 1814   

Hannibal.    Carthaginian  general B.C.  247—  183 

Han  semann,  David  Justus  Ludwig.    Prussian  financier 1790—1864 

Hansen  (han'-sen),  Peter  Andreas.    German  astronomer 1795 — 1874 

Hans  Sachs  (hans  saks).    German  dramatist  and  poet 1494—1576 

Han'steen,  Christoffer.    Norwegian  astronomer 1784 — 1873 

Harbaugh  (har  -baw) ,  Henry.    American  clergyman  and  author. 1817— 1867 

Harcourt,  d'  (dar-r-k8r-r  ) ,  Henri,  Due.    Frenchgeneral 1654 — 1718 

Harcourt  (har  -kort),  Sir  Simon,  First  Viscount  Harcourt.  Lord 

chancellor  of  England. _ 1660—1727 

Harcourt,  Sir  William  George  Granville  Vernon.   Englishlawyer.1827    - 
Har  dee,  William  J.    American  tactician  Confederate  general  ..1818— 1873 
Hardenberg,  von  (fon  har-r'-den-ber-rgch),  Friedrich.   Ger- 
man author 1772— ISOi 

Hardenberg,  von,  Karl  August,  Prince.    Prussian  statesman 1750 — 1822 

Hardicanute  (har-dl-ka-nflt  ).    King  of  England  and  Denmark.  1017 7-1042 

Harding  (hard  -ing),  Chester.    American  portrait  painter ..1792—1866 

Harding,  James  Duffield.    English  painter  and  art  writer.. 1798—1863 

Hardinge  (har  -ding),  ilenry,  discount.    English  general 1785—1856 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wSt,     here, 
er,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     sin;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite, 


camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 

Hardouin  (ar  r-dwan  ),  Jean.    French  Jesuit  and  writer... 1646—1729 

Hardt,  vonder  (fon  der  hart'',  Hermann.    German  philologist. .1660— 1746 
Hardwicke  (hard  -wlk),  Philip  Yorke,  First  Earl  of.   English 

jurist .1690—1764 

Har  df,  Thomas.    English  novelist 1840    - 

Hardy,  Sir  Thomas  Masterman.    British  naval  officer 1789—1839 

Hare  (bar),  Robert.    American  chemist 1781—1858 

Haren,  van  (van  ha  -ren),  Willem.    Dutch  poet  and  statesman. .1713— 1768 
Hargreaves  (har -grevz),  James.    English  inventor  of  the  spin- 
ning-jenny   1778 

Baring  (ha'-ring),  Wilhelm.    (Wilibald  Alexis.)    German  novel- 
ist  ..1797—1871 

Hariri  (ha-re  -re),  Abu  Mohammed  Kasem  ben  Ali.     Arabian 

poet. - 10457-1122? 

Har  Ian,  John  M.    American  juristand  diplomatist 1833    - 

Harlay.de  (dehar-lS),  Achille.     French  jurist 1536-1616 

Har  le?,  Robert,  Earl  of  Oxford.    English  statesman 1661—1724 

Harmar  (har   mar),  Josiah.    American  general 1753—1813 

Har  ney,  William  Solby.    American  general 1798—1889 

Har  6ld  I.     (Harefoot.)    King  of  England 

Harold  II.    King  of  England 1066 

Haroun-al-Raschid  (ha-rdn'-al-rash -id,  or -ra-shed  ).  (Aaron 

the  Just.)    Caliph  of  Bagdad _ 766?-  809 

Har  per,  James.    American  publisher 1795—1869 

Harper,  Robert  Goodloe.    American  lawyer  and  senator 1765—1825 

Har  rington,  James.    English  author ...1611—1677 

Har  rlgtt,  Thomas.    English  mathematician 1560—1621 

Harris,  James.    English  philologist 1709—1780 

Harris,  Thaddeus  William.    American  entomologist 1795—1856 

.Harris,  Sir  William  Snow.    English  electrician  and  inventor 1792—1889 

Harris,  William  Torrey.    American  educationist  and  editor 1835    • 

Harrison  (har-I-s6n),  Benjamin.    Signer  of  the  Declaration  of 

Independence ... 17407-1791 

Harrison,  Benjamin.    (Great-grandson.)    The  twenty-third  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.. _. 1833    

Harrison,  Carter  H.    World's  Fair  Mayor  of  Chicago.    Assassi- 
nated  -- -    1893 

Harrison,  John.    English  mechanician  and  inventor 1693—1776 

Harrison,  William  Henry.    American  general  and  ninth  President 

of  the  United  States ...1773-1841 

Hart,  James  McDougal.    Scottish-American  painter.  _ 1828    - 

Hart,  Joel  T.    American  sculptor 18107-1877 

Hart,  John  Seely.     American  educationist ..1810—1877 

Harte  (hart) ,  Francis  Bret.    American  author 1839    

Hart  ingtbn,  Spencer  Compton  Cavendish,  Marquis  of.    English 

statesman 

Hart  lef,  David.    English  physician  and  philosopher. 1705—1757 

Hartmann  (hart -man),  Moritz.    German  poet 1821— 187S 

Hartmann,  von  (fon  hart -man),  Eduard.  German  philosopher,1840   

Hart  ranft,  John  Frederick.     American  soldier  and  politician 1830—1889 

Harts  home,  Joseph.    American  physician  and  surgeon 1779—1850 

Hartsoeker   (hart -so-ker) ,  Niklaas.     Dutch  philosopher  and 

optician ...1656—1725 

Hartz  helm,  Joseph.    German  Jesuit  and  historian ...1694 — 1763 

Harvard  (har  -vard),  John.    Founder  of  Harvard  college 16087-1638 

Har  \ef,  George.    Scottish  painter 1805—1876 

Harvey,  William.    English  anatomist.    Discoverer  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood 

Ha  fjencle'ver,  Peter.    German  manufacturer  and  merchant 1716—1793 

Hasse  (has  -eh),  Johann  Adolf.    German  composer 1699—1783 

Has  sel,  Johann  Georg  Heinrich.     German  statistician ..1770—1829 

Has  selqulst  (has  -el-kwist) ,  Fredrik.    Swedish  naturalist. 1722—1752 

Has  tings,,  Francis  Rawdon Hastings,  Marquisof.  English  general 

in  United  States  and  governor  general  of  India 1754 — 1826 

Hastings,  Warren.    First  governor-general  of  India 1732—1818 

Hauch,  von  (fon  h<5wch),  Johannes  Carsten.  Danish  poet 1791—1872 

Hauff  (h6"wf),  Wilhelm.    German  novelist 1802—1827 

Hauksbee,  or  Hawksbee   (hawks  -be),  Francis.    English  elec- 
trician ..... - ....1650M732? 

Hauptmann    (h<5wpt-man),    Moritz.     German    composer    and 

writer - ....1792-1868 

Haur^an  (6-rS-6  '),  Jean  Barthelemy.    French  author...  ...1812    - 

Hauser  (h<5w  -zer),  Kaspar.    Nuremberg  foundling 

Hausser  (h6is-er),  Ludwig.    German  historian _ ...1818—1867 

Haussmann    (OS-man),    Georges    Eugene,    Baron.    French   ad- 
ministrator  

Hautefeuille.de  (Ot-ful),  Jean.    French  inventor .1647—1724 

Hautpoul,  d'  (do-pol ) ,  Alphonse  Henri,  Marquis.  French  general.  1789— 1865 


Born.  Died. 

Haii  y  (a-we  ),  Rene  Just,  Abbe.    French  mineralogist 

Hav  elock,  Sir  Henry.    British  general - 

Ha'ven,  Joseph.  American  divine  and  philosophic  writer 

Hawkesworth  (hawks  -wiirth),  John.     English  essayist — 

Hawk  ins.,  Sir  John.    English  roar-admiral 15207-1595 

Hawks,  Francis  Lister.    American  clergyman 1798—1866 

Haw  lef ,  Joseph  Roswell.    American  soldier  and  senator 

Haw  thorne,  Nathaniel.    American  author 

Haw  thorne,  Julian      (Sonof  Nathaniel.) -- 

Hay ,  John.  Private  secretary  and  biographerof  President  Lincoln. 1838 

Hayden,  Ferdinand  Vandeveer.    American  geologist 

Haydn  (ha'-dn;  Ger.  pron.  hi  -dn),  Joseph.    German  composer.. 1732— 1809 

Haydon  (ha'-d6n),  Benjamin  Robert.    English  painter 1786— 184S 

Hayes,  Augustus  Allen.    American  chemist 

Hayes,  Isaac  Israel.    American  explorer 1832 

Hayes,  Rutherford  Birchard.    Nineteenth  President  of  U.  S. 1822—1893 

Haynau,  von   (fon   hl'-n<5w),   Julius   Jakob,   Baron.    Austrian 

general - 1786-1853 

Hayne,  Isaac.    American  revolutionary  officer.    Executed 1745—1781 

Hayne,  Robert  Young.    American  senator  and  orator 1791- 

Haz  ard,  Rowland  Gibson.    American  author 1801—1888 

Ha  zen,  William  Babcock.    American  soldier  and  chief  of  signal 

service 1880-1887 

Haz  lltt,  William.    English  critic  and  miscellaneous  author 1778—1830 

Head,  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  Baronet.  Governor-general  of  Canada. 1805— 1868 
Head,  Sir  Francis  Bond.  English  author.  Lieut-governor  of  U. 

Canada 1793-1875 

Head  ley,  Joel  Tyler.    American  historical  writer 1814    

Healy,  George  Peter  Alexander.    American  portrait  painter 1813    

Healy,  Timothy  M.    Irish  member  of  British  parliament .1855    

Hearne  (hern) ,  Samuel.    English  traveler  in  British  America 1745—1792 

Heath,  William.    American  revolutionary  general 1737—1814 

He'b'bel,  Friedrich.    German  dramatist  and  poet 1813—1863 

He  bel,  Johann  Peter.    German  poet  and  prose  writer :1760— 1828 

He  ber,  Reginald.    English  bishop  of  Calcutta  and  poet 1783—1826 

Heb  erden,  William.   English  physician  and  writer .1710—1801 

Hubert   (a-ber-r),   Jacques  Rene.     (Pere  Duchesne.)     French 

demagogue 1755—1794 

Heck  ewelder,  John.    Moravian  missionary  in  America .1743—1823 

Hecquet  (g-ke").  Philippe.    French  physician  and  author 1661—1737 

Hed  erich,  Benjamin.    German  lexicographer 1675—1748 

Hedlinger  (het  -ling-er),  Johann  Karl.    Swiss  engraver ..1691—1771 

Hed  Wig,  Johann.    German  botanist 1780—1799 

Heem,  van  (van  ham),  Jan  David.    Dutch  painter  of  fruit, 

flowers,  etc 1600-1674 

Heemskerk,  van  (van  hamz'-ker-rch),  Jacob.    Dutch  admiral. 1607 

Heemskerk,  van  (van-hems  -ker-rch),  Martin.     Dutch  histori- 
cal painter - ..1498-1574 

Heeren  (he1  -ren),  Arnold  Herman  Ludwig.  German  historian.. .1760— 1842 
Hegel  (hS-gel),  George  Wilhelm  Friedrich.  German  philosopher.1770— 1831 
Heiberg  (hi  -ber-rgch),  Johan  Ludwig.  Danish  dramatist  and 

poet 1791—1860 

Hein  or  Heyn  (hm),  Pieter.    Dutch  admiral 157O— 1629 

Heine  (hl'-neh) ,  Hoinrich.    German  poet  and  prose  writer 1800—1856 

Helm  holtz,    Herman   Ludwig.     German   physiologist  and  nat- 
ural philosopher 1821 — 1894 

Helmont,  van  ( van-hel  -mont) ,  Jan  Baptista.  Flemish  chemist. 1577— 1644 
Helvetius  (hel-ve  -sheus),  Claude  Adrian.  French  philosopher. 1715— 1771 

Hem  an§,  Felicia  Dorothea.     English  poet 1794—1835 

Hen  ders&n,  David  Bremner     American  statesman 1840   

Hen  drlcks,  Thomas  A.    Vice-president  United  States 1819—1885 

Henry1!.    Emperorof  Germany  (919-36).    (The  Fowler} 876—936 

Henry  II.    (1002-24.) 972—1024 

Henry  III.    (1039-56.) .1017—1056 

Henry  IV.    (1058-1106.) I. 1050-1106 

Henry  V.    (1106-25.) 1081-1125 

Henry  VI.    (1190-97.) 1165-1197 

Henry  VII.    (1308-13.) 1263-1313 

Henry  I.    King  of  France  (1031-60.) .10111-1060 

Henry  II.    (1547-59.) 1519—1559 

Henry  III.    (1574-89.) _ .1551-1589 

Henry  IV.    (1589-1610.)    (The  Great.) ..1553—1610 

Henry  I.    King  of  England  (1180-35.)    (Beauclerc.) 1068— 1185 

Henry  II.    (1154-89.) 1133-1189 

Henry  III.    (1216-72.)    (Of  Winchester.) 1206—1272 

Henry  IV.    (1399-1413.)   (Bolingbroke.) 13667-1413 

Henry  V.    (1413-22.)     (Of  Monmouth.) 1388-1422 

Henry  VI.    (1422-71.) .-.. 1421—1471 


boll     boy-     p6ut.    Jowl;     cat,    sell,    chorus,     snln.    bench;    go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -Man  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     Won,     -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,      Ac.  =bel,     del. 
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Henry  VII.    (1485-1509.) 1457— 1509 

Henry  VIII.    (1509-47.) ...1491-1547 

Henry,  Patrick.    American  orator  and  patriot 1738—1799 

Hentz,  Caroline  Lee.    American  authoress 1856 

Heracll  tuB.    (The  Naturalist.)    Greek  philosopher lived  B.  o.    500 

Herapath  (her  -a-path),  William.    English  chemist 1798—1868 

Herault  de  Sechelles  ie-ro  deh  se-Shel ),  Marie  Jean.    French 

revolutionist 1760—1794 

Herbart  (her  -bart),  Johann  Friedrich.    German  philosopher 1776—1841 

Herbelot,  d'  (der-blo ),  Barthelemy.    French  orientalist.. 1625-1695 

Herbert  (hSr'-bert),  Edward,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  English 

author - 1581-1648 

Herbert,  George.    (Brother.')   English  poet 1593—1632 

Herbert,  Henry  William.    (Frank  Forester.)   American  author 1807—1858 

Herbert,  Sidney,  Baron.    English  statesman. _. 1810—1861 

Herder  von  (fon  her -der) ,  Johann  Gottfried.    German  philoso- 
pher  - 1744-1803 

Heredla  (S-re-de'-a),  Jos6  Maria.    Cuban  poet 1803—1839 

Hergenrbtlier  i^her  -gen-ro-ter),  Josef.    German  ecclesiastical 

historian — 1822-1890 

Herklmer  (her   kl-mer),  Nicholas.  American  general ..1715T-1777 

Hermann  or  Herman  i,her-man).  German  hero B.  c.  16-A.  D.  21 

Hermann,  Johann  Gottfried  Jakob.    German  critic  and  philolo- 
gist   1772—1848 

Hermelln  (h§r-me-len  ),  Samuel  Gustavus.    Swedish  mineralo- 
gist....  ----- 1744-1820 

Hermes  (her  -mes),  Georg.    German  Catholic  theologian 1775— 1831 

Hermo crates  (her-mok'-ra-tez),  Syracusan  statesman  and  gen- 

eral - - - B.  c.  406? 

Hernandez  (er-nan-deth),  Francisco.    Spanish  physician  and 

naturalist.. - - 1520? 

Herod  (her  -6d).  (The  Great.)  King  of  the  Jews. B.  c.  60— A.  D.  2. 

Herodlan  (he-ro -di-an).  Roman  historian lived  3d.  c. 

Herodotus   (he-rod'-6-tuS).     (Father  of  History.)     Greek  his- 
torian  ...B.  c.  484?- 4207 

Herold  (e  -r&ld),  Louis  Joseph  Ferdinand.    French  opera  com- 
poser  ...1791-1833 

Heron  (he   r&n),   or  Hero  (hee-ro).      Greek  philosopher  and 

mathematician lived  B.  c.  Sd.  c. 

Herrera,  de  (de  er-ra-ra),  Fernando.    (The  Divine.)    Spanish 


poet. 


.1534—1597 


Herrera,  de,  Francisco.    (The  Elder.)    Spanish  painter 1576—1656 

Herrera,  de,  Jose  Joaquin.    Presidentof  Mexico 1792—1854 

Herrera  y  Tordesillas,  de  (-e  tor  de-sel  -yas),  Antonio.   Span- 
ish historian 1549-1625 

Her  rick,  Robert.    EngMsh  poet.. 

Herring,  John  Frederick.    English  painter  of  animals 1795—1865 

Herschel  (h§r-Shel),  Caroline Lucretia.  (Sister  of  Sir  Wm.)  As- 
tronomer  -- ...1750—1848 

Herschel,  John  Frederick  William,  Sir.  (.Son  of  Sir  Wm.)  Astron- 
omer and  philosopher 

Herschel,  William,  Sir     German  astronomer  in  England 1738-1822 

Hertz  (Herts),  Hendrik.    Danish  poet  anddramatist ..1798—1870 

Hertzen  or  Herzeu  (hert-sen),  Alexander.    Rus.  socialist  and 

author.... 1812-1870 

Hervejf,  James.   English  divine  and  author 1713—1758 

Herwegh  (her  -wegch),  Georg.    German  lyric  poet 1817—1875 

Herz  (herts),  Heinrich.    German  pianist  and  composer 1808—1888 

Hesiod  (he  -sl-&d).    Greek  epic  poet Hveda.c.  800? 

Hess,  Johann  Jakob.    Swiss  protestant  theologian 1741—1828 

Hess,  von  (fon  hes),  Heinrich,  Baron.    Austrian  general 1788—1870 

Hess,  von,  Heinrich  Maria.    German  historical  painter ...1798—1863 

Heuglin,  von  (fon  ho"ig  -lin),  Theodor,  Baron.  German  traveler.1824— 1876 

Heusde  (hus-deh),  Philippus  Willem.    Dutch  writer 1778—1839 

Hevellus  (he-ve  -le-us),  Johannes.    Polish  astronomer 1611—1787 

Hewes  (buz),  Joseph.    Signerof  theDeclarationoflndependence.  1730— 1779 

Hew  Ht  (hu -it) ,  Abram  Stevens.    American  politician 1822    - 

Hewson  (hu-s6n),  William.    English  anatomist... - 1739—1774 

Heyden,  van  der  (van  der  hi  -den),  Jan.   Dnteh  painter 1637—1712 

Heyne    (hl-neh),    Christian   Gottlob.      German  philologist  and 

critic - - - 1729-1812 

Hey se  (hi -zeh),1  Paul  Johann  Ludwig.    Ger.  poet  and  novelist.. .1830    

Heyse,  Karl  Wilhelm  Ludwig.    German  philologist 1797—1855 

Heywood  (ha -WOd),  Thomas.    English  actor  and  dramatist 1652 

Hickes  (hlks),  George.    English  philologist _ 1642—1715 

HickOCk  (hik  -8k),  Laurens  Perseus.  American  metaphysician.. 1798— 1888 
Hicks  (hlks) ,  Elias.  Americanpreacherof  the  Society  of  Friends.  1748— 1830 
Hierony mus.  See  JEROME. 


Born.  Died. 

Hig  ginson,  Thomas  Weutworth.    American  author 1823    - 

Hilary  (nil  -arl)  or  Hilarius  (hl-la-rl-us).  Saint.    Bishop  of 

Aries.. 400?-  449 

Hilary  or  Hilarius,  Saint.    Bishop  of  Poitiers.. 300?-  367 

Hildebrand  (hll  -de  brand),  Saint.    See  GREGORY  VII. 
Hildebrandt   (hll  -deh-brant),    Ferdinand    Theodor.    German 

painter 1804—1374 

Hlldreth,  Richard.  American  journalist  and  historian 1807— 1S65 

Hill,  Ambrose  Powell.    Confederate  general ..1825—1865 

Hill,  Benjamin  Harvey.    Am.  lawyer,  orator  and  senator 1823 — 1882 

Hill,  David  Bennett.     Governor  of  New  York  and  U.  S.  Senator. .  .1843    - 

Hill,  Rowland,  Sir.    English  author  of  cheap-postage  system 1795 — 1879* 

Hill,  Thomas.  American  clergyman.    President  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity...  _. 1818—1891 

Hillard  (hll -ard),  George  Stillman.  American  lawyer,  orator  and 

writer _. _ 1808— 1879 

Hiller,  von  (fon  hll  -er),  Ferdinand.    German  composer.  __ 1811— ls»T> 

Hiller,  von,  Johann,  Baron.    Austrian  general 1754—1819 

Hillern,  von  (fonhll  -era).  Wilhelmine.  German  novelist 1836    - 

Hill  house,  James  Abraham.    American  poet ...1789— 1W1 

Billiard  (.hll -yard),  Henry  Washington.    Confederate  general. .1808   - 

Hll  ton,  William.    English  historical  painter 1786— 1839 

Him  mel,  Friedrich  Heinrich.    German  composer 1765— 1>1 4 

Hincks,  Francis,  Sir.    Canadian  statesman 1807— 1885 

Hincmar.    French  prelate.    Archbishop  of  Rheims 806?- 882 

Hind,  John  Russell.    English  astronomer 1823    - 

HIppar  ChUB,  Bithynian  astronomer lived  B.  c.  150T 

Hippel,  von  (fon  hip  -el),  Theodor  Gottlieb.    German  writer 1741—1796 

Hippocrates  (hlp-p5k -ra-tez).     (Father  of  Medicine.)    Greek 

physician B.  c, 

Hlppolytus  (hlp-pol'-I-tus),  Saint.    Bishop  of  Portus A.  D. 

Hitch  cock,  Charles  Henry.    American  geologist 1836    - 

Hitchcock,  Edward.    American  geologist 1793—1884 

Hitchcock,  Roswell  Dwight.     American  clergyman  and  author..  .1817— 1887 

Hittorff  (hit -orf),  Jacques  Ignace.    French  architect 1792—1867 

Hitzig  (hit  -sigch),  Ferdinand.    German  Biblical  critic ..1807— 187S 

Hoadley  (hod-11),  Benjamin.    English  prelate  and  author 1671—1761 

Hoar,  Ebenezer  Rockwood.    TJ.  S.  attorney-general 1816 

Hoar,  George  Frisbie.    (Brother.)    American  lawyer  and  senator..  1S26    - 

Hobbes  (hobz),  Thomas.    English  philosopher 1588—  li 

Hob  house,  John  Cam,  Lord  Bronghton,  English  statesman 1788 — 1 

Hoche  (OSh),  Lazare.    French  general 1768—1797 

Hodge  (hoj),  Charles.    American  theologian  and  editor 1797— 

Hodgkinson  (hoj  -kin-s6n),  Eaton.  English  physicist  and  writer.  1789— 1 
Hoe  (ho),  Richard  March.    Am.  inventor  of  type-revolving  press. .1812— 188ft 

Hoecke,  van  den  (van  den  hok),  Jan.    Flemish  painter 1611—1651 

Hoefer  (hb'-fer).  Jean  Chretien  Ferdinand.    German  writer 1811— 

Hoet  (hot),  Gerard.    Dutch  historical  painter 1648—17: 

Hoeven,  van  der  (van  der  ho  -ven),  Jan.  Dutch  naturalist 1801—: 

Hofer(ho-fer),  Andreas.  Tyrolese patriot... 1767—: 

Hoffman,  Charles  Fenno.    American  song  writer 1806 — : 

Hoffmann  (hof-man),  Ernst  Theodor  Wilhelm.   (Amadeus.)  Ger- 
man musician  and  story-teller.. 1776—1822 

Hoffmann,  Friedrich.    German  physician 1660—17* 

Hof  land,  Barbara  (Wreaks.)    English  authoress 1770—1! 

Hofmann  (hof-man),  August  Wilhelm.    German  chemist 1818 

Hogarth  (ho  -garth),  William.    English  satirical  artist 1697—1' 

Hogg,  James.    (The  Eitrick  Shepherd.)    Scottish  poet 1772—: 

Hohenlohe  (ho  -en-lu-eh.)    A  famous  family  of  German  princes. 
Hohenzollern  (ho -en-tsdl-ern).    An  ancient  princely  family  of 

Germany. 
Holbach,  von  (fon  hoi -bach),  Paul  Heinrich  Dietrich,  Baron. 

French  philosopher 1723—1' 

Holbein  (hoi  -bin),  Hans.    (The  Younger.)    German  painter 14977-1543 

Holberg  von  (fonhol -bSrgch),Ludvig,  Baron.   Danish  author. 1684 — 1754 

Holbrook  (hoi  -brpk),  John  Edwards.    American  naturalist 1794—1871 

Holcroft  (hoi -kr5ft),  Thomas.    English  dramatist  and  transla- 
tor  1745-18W 

Holden  (hold -?n),  Edward  Singleton.    American  astronomer 1846    

Holinshed  or   Hollynshed  (hoi  -inz-hed),  Raphael.    English 

annalist - 1580r 

Holl,  Frank.  English  painter 1845-1888 

Hoi  land,  Henry,  Sir.  English  physician  and  writer 1788—1873 

Holland,  Henry  Richard  Vassall  Fox,  Baron.  English  statesman.  .1773— 1840 
Holland,  Josiah  Gilbert.  (Timothy  Titcomb.)     American  author.  .1819— 1881 

Hoi  Us,  Thomas.  English  benefactorof  Harvard  University ...1659—1731 

Holmes  (homz),  Oliver  Wendell.    American  physician,  poet,  and 

wit ...  1809—1894 


camel,     her.     there;      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,     pit, 
cflr,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     x.     ce  =  «;     ey  =  a.     <ju  =  lew. 


late,     fat,    Tare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cab.     cure,     unite, 
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Hoist,  Hans  Peder.  Danish  poet 1811    - 

Hoist,  von,  Hermann  Edouard.  Russian-Gorman  historian 1841    - 

Holstenius  (hoi-ate  -nl-us),  Lucas.  German  scholar  and  author  1596— 1661 

Holt  (holt),  John,  Sir.   Lord  chief  justice  of  England 1642—1709 

Holt,  Joseph.  Judge  advocate-general  of  United  States ..1807—1894 

Hblty  or  Hoelty  (hSl'-te),  Ludwig  Iteinrich  Christoph.    German 

poet... - 1748-1776 

Holtzendorff,  von  (fon  holts  -en-dorf),  Franz.    German  juris- 
consult  ..1829    

Holub  (ho-ldp),  Emile.    Bohemian  traveler .1847    - 

Holyoake  (hoi  -y 6k) ,  George  Jacob.    English  agitator 1817    

Ho  mann,  Johann  Baptist.  German  geographer  and  map  engraver,1663?-1724 

Homberg  (hom  -bergch),  Wilhelm.    German  chemist 1652—1715 

Home,  Daniel  Dunglas.  British  spiritualist 1835 — 1888 

Home,  Everard,  Sir.    Scottish  surgeon  and  writer 1756—1832 

Home,  Henry,  Lord  Kames.    Scottish  philosopher  and  jurist 1696—1782 

Home  or  Hume,  John.   Scottish  dramatist 17247-1808 

Homer  (ho-mer).    Epicpoetof  Greece lived  1000 B. c. 

Homer,  Winslow.     American  artist  and  war  correspondent 1836    

Honnegger  (ho  -nek-er),  Johann  Jakob.    German  historian  and 

art  writer - -- 1825    — 

Honorius  (ho-no  -rl-us),  Flavius.    Roman  emperor 384—  423 

Honorius  III.   Pope.   (Cencio  Savelli.) 1227 

Hontlieim    von   (fon   hont-hlm),   Johann  Nicolaus.    German 

jurist - - 1701-1790 

Hpod,  John  Bell.    Confederate  general 1831—1879 

HOOd,  Robin.    Famous  English  outlaw ..lived  12th  c.  7 

Hood,  Samuel,  Viscount.    English  admiral _ 1735 — 1816 

Hood,  Thomas.    English  poet,  wit,  and  miscellaneous  writer 1798—1845 

Hooft  or  Hoofft(h6ft),Pieter  Cornells.    Dutch  poet  and  historian. 1581— 1647 

Hoogvliet  (hogch  -Viet),  Arnold.    Dutch  poet 1687—1763 

Hook,  Theodore  Edward.    English  author  and  editor 1788—1841 

Hgoke,  Robert.    English  mathematician  and  inventor... 1635—1703 

Hpoker.  Joseph.    American  general 1814—1879 

Hooker,  Joseph  Dalton,  Sfr.    English  botanist  and  traveler 1817    - 

Hooker,  Richard.    English  divine  and  author 1554—1600 

Hooker,  Thomas,  Rev.   One  of  the  founders  of  Connecticut 1586—1647 

Hooker,  William  Jackson,  Sir.  English  botanist 1785—1865 

Hooker,  Worthington.    American  physician  and  writer _ 1806—1867 

Hoole  (hoi),  John.    English  dramatist  and  translator 1727—1803 

Hooper,  John.    English  reformer  and  martyr 1495 — 1555 

Hope,  Thomas.    English  art-writer  and  novelist 1774—1835 

Hope,  Thomas  Charles.    Scottish  chemist. ..1766—1844 

Hop  kins,,  Edward.    Governor  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut 1600—1657 

Hopkins,  Esek.    First  commodore  of  the  American  navy 1718—1802 

Hopkins,  Johns.    American  philanthropist. 1795—1873 

Hopkins,    Mark.    American  theologian.    President   of  Williams 

College - .1802-1887 

Hopkins,  Samuel.  Founder  of  the  Hopkinsian  school  of  theology. 1721— 1803 

Hopkins,  Stephen.    American  statesman _ ...1707—1785 

Hopklnson     (hop  -kin-sin),    Francis.    American     author    and 

patriot  - 1737-1791 

Hopklnson,  Joseph.    (Son  of  F.)    American  jurist  and  author  of 

Hail  Columbia.... ...1770—1842 

Hop  per,  Isaac  Tatem.    American  Quaker  philanthropist 1771—1852 

Hop  pin,  Augustus.    American  artist 1828    - 

Horace    (h5r  -es)    or    Quln  tus    Hora  tius  Flao  cus.     Latin 

poet - — B'  c.    65—     8 

Hormayr,  von  (fon  hor-mir),  Joseph,  Baron,    Tyrolese-German 

historian 1781-1848 

Horn,  Gustaf,  Count.    Swedish  general 16147-1666 

Home,  Richard  Hengist.    English  poet 1803—1884 

Home,  Thomas  Hartwell.    English  divine  and  author 1780—1862 

Horner,  Francis.  British  statesman.. 1778—1817 

Home  T6oke.    See  TOOKE,  John  Home. 

Horrox  or  Horrocks  (hor-6ks),  Jeremiah.    English  astronomer.  16207-1641 

Horsley  (hors  -II),  Samuel.    English  bishop  and  writer 1733—1806 

Hortense  Eugenie  de  Beauharnais  (or-r-tons  uh-zhe-ne  den 

bo-ar  r-ne  ).    Queen  of  Holland  and  mother  of  Napoleon  III.  1783— 1&37 

Horvath  (hor -vat),  Mihaly.    Hungarian  historian 1809—1878 

Hosack  (hos'-ak),  David.    American  physician  and  writer 1769—1835 

Hosmer  (hoz'-mer),  Harriet  Goodhue.    American  sculptor.. 1830    - 

Hotman  (8t-mon  ),  Francois.    French  jurist  and  writer 1524—1590 

Hottlnger  (hot -Ing-er),  Johann  Heinrich.    Swiss  orientalist 1620—1667 

Houdln  (6-dan  '),  Robert.    French  conjurer 1805—1871 

Houdon  (6-don  ),  Jean  Antoine.    French  sculptor 1741—1828 

Hough  (huf),  Franklin.    American  surgeon  and  writer 1822    - 

Houssaye  (6-se  ),  Arsene.    French  critic  and  poet 1815    - 


Born.  Died. 

Houston  (hu'-stfin) ,  Sam.    President  of  Texas  and  American  gen- 
eral  - ..1793-1863 

Houtman  (hfjwt  -man),  Cornelia.    Dutch  navigator.. . 
Hoveden,  de  (de  huv  -den  or  hov  -den),  Roger.    English  histor- 
ian  - - — " 

Hovey   (huv-f),  Alvin  P.     American  general  and  governor  of 

Indiana - 1821-1891 

H<5w  ard,  Charles,  Lord  Howard  of  Efflngham.    English  admiral.1536— 1624 
Howard,  George  William  Frederick    Earl  of  Carlisle.     English 

statesman  and  author.. --- 

Howard,  Henry,  Earl  of  Surrey.    English  poet .- 

Howard,  John.    English  philanthropist... 

Howard,  John  Eager.    American  soldier  and  statesman... 

Howard,  Oliver  Otis.    American  general... 

Howe,  Elias.    American  inventor  of  the  sewing  machine.  _. 

Howe,  John.    English  clergyman,  chaplain  to  Cromwell 1630—1705 

Howe,  Julia  Ward.    American  poetess 

Howe,  Richard,  Earl.    British  admiral 

Howe,  Samuel  Gridley.    American  philanthropist 1801—1876 

Howe,  Sir  William  Viscount.    English  general  in  America 1729—1814 

Hdw  ell,  James.    British  author 

HOW  ells,  William  Dean.    American  author 

How'itt,  Mary  (Botham).    English  authoress 

Hewitt,  William.    English  author. 

Hoy le  (h611),  Edmund.    English  writer  on  games ...1672—1769 

Huascar  (hwas -car).    IncaofPeru  (Son  of  Huayna  Capac) — lived  1528 
Huayna  Capac  (hwi  -na  ca-pac').    Inca  of  Peru... 

Hu  ber,  Francois.    Swiss  naturalist ...1750—1831 

Huber,  Jean  Rodolphe.    (Tlie  Tintoretto  of  Sivitzerland.)    Swiss 

painter - - 1668— 1748 

Hubner  (heb-ner),  Karl.    German  genre  painter ...1814—1879 

Hiibner,  Rudolf  Julius  Benno.    German  historical  painter 1806—1882 

Hue  (ttk),  Evariste  Regis,  Abbe.    French  missionary  to  China 1813—1860 

Hudson,  Henry.    English  navigator  and  explorer .-- 

Hueffcr  (huf-fer),  Francis.    German-English  author.. ..1845—1889 

Huerta,   de  la  (deh  la  wer-r  -ta),  Vincente  Garcia.    Spanish 

dramatist..... -• - ...1729-1797 

Huet  (tt-S')i  Pierre  Daniel, Bishop  of  Avranches.    French  critic...  1630— 1721 
Hufeland  (h6'-feh-lant),    Christoph    Wilhelm.    German  physi- 
cian  - - 1762-1836 

HUgelvon  (fon  he  -gel),  Karl  Alex.  Anselm.    German  traveler 

and  naturalist 1796—1870 

Huger  (yu-Je),  Benjamin.    Am.  soldier  and  Confederate  general.. 1805— 1877 

Hu'ger  (yo-Jee),  Isaac.    American  general ...1742—1797 

Huggins  (hug  inz),  William.    English  astronomer 1824    - 

Hughes  (huz),  John.    American  Roman  Catholic  archbishop 1797—1864 

Hughes,  John.    English  poet  and  essayist _ ..1677—1720 

Hughes,  Robert  Ball.    American  sculptor ...1806—1868 

Hughes,  Thomas.    English  author 

Hugo  (ho-go),  Gustav  Wilhelm.    German  jurist. ..1764—1844 

Hugo  (hii-go  ),  Victor  Marie,  Vicomte.  French  novelist  and  poet. 1802— 1885 
Hulln   or  Hullin   (tt-lan  ),   Pierre   Augustin,   Com  to.     French 

general.. 

Hull,  Isaac.    American  commodore.. 

Hull,  William.    American  general  in  the  war  of  1812... _ 1753—1825 

Hullah  (hul  a),  John  Pyke.    English  composer 1813—1884 

Humayun  or  Houmayoun  (ho-ma-yon  ).  Emperor  of  Hindustan  1508— 1556 

Humbert  (un-ber  ),  Joseph  Amable.    French  general 1755—1823 

Humbert  (hum  -bert)  I.     (It.  Umberto,  6m-ber  -to.)     King  of 

Italy..... —18«    

Humboldt,  von  (fon  horn  bolt),  Friedrich  Heinrich  Alexander, 

Baron.    German  naturalist - 1769—1859 

Humboldt,  von,   Karl  Wilhelm,  Baron.    (Brother  of  F.  H.  A.) 

German  philologist  and  statesman ...1767—1835 

Hume  (hum),  David.    Scottish  historian  and  philosopher 1711— 1776 

Hume,  Joseph.    English  statesman... ...1777—1855 

Hummel   (horn  el),  Johann   Nepomuk.     German  composer  and 

pianist... 1778-1837 

Humphreys  (hum  friz),  Andrew  Atkinson.    American  general...  1810— 1883 

Humphreys,  David.    American  poet  and  soldier _. 1752—1818 

Hunt,  Alfred  William.    English  painter  in  water-colors ...1830    - 

Hunt,  James  Henry  Leigh.    English  poet  and  essayist 1784—1859 

Hunt,  Robert.    English  scientist - 1807—1887 

Hunt,  Thomas  Sterry.    American  chemist  and  geologist .1825—1892 

Hunt,  William  Henry.    English  painter  in  water-colors _. 1790—1864 

Hunt,  WilliamHolman.    English  historical  painter 1827    - 

Hunt,  William  Morris.    American  painter  and  art  instructor 1824—1879 

Hunter,  David.    American  general 1802—1888 


D6il,    b<Sy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     jell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     tiin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist.    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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Born.  Died. 

Hunter,  John.    Scotch  anatomist  and  surgeon 1728 — 1794 

Hunter,  R.  M.  T.    American  Confederate  Secretary  of  State 1809— 1887 

Hunter,  William  John.    Scottish  anatomist  and  physician 1718—1783 

Hunter,  William  Wilson.    British  publicist _ 1840    - 

Hunt  ingtSn,  Jedediah.    American  soldier _ 1748—1818 

Huntlngton,  Samuel.    Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 1731— 1796 

Hunyadi  ihon  -y8d-e),  Janos.   Hungarian  general 14007-1456 

Huppazoli  (hdp-pa-dzo  -le),  Francesco.    Italian   traveler  and 

centenarian 1587 — 1702 

Hfird,  Richard.    English  prelate  and  author ___ 1720—1808 

Hurl  but,  Stephen  A.    American  general  and  politician. 1815—1882 

Hurtado  de  Mendoza  (ur-ta-do  de  men-do  -tha),  Andres.   Mar- 
quis of  Canete.    Viceroy  of  Peru _ 1500—1561 

Husklsson  (hus'-kls-&n),  William.    English  financier  and  states- 
man  1770-1830 

Huss,  John.    Bohemian  religious  reformer 1373 — 1415 

Hussein  or  Housseln  Pasha  <  lip  sin    pa-sha ).    Last  dey  of 

Algiers - - 17737-1838 

Hntcheson  (hiich'-e-sBn),  Francis.    Irish  metaphysician .1694—1747 

Hutchinsonthuch  -in-Spn),Anne.  American  religious  enthusiast.  15907-1643 

Hntchlnson  John.    English  philosopher... 1674—1737 

Hntchinson,  Lucy,  Lady.    English  authoress _. 1620—1659 

Hntchinson,  Thomas.  Governor  of  theprovinceof  Massachusetts. 1711— 1780 
Hutten  von  (fonhpt-en),  Ulrich.    German  poet  and  humorist..  1488— 1525 

Hut  tpn,  Charles.    English  mathematician 1737 — 1823 

Hiix'ley1,  Thomas  Henry.    English  naturalist 1825    - 

Huygens  or  Huygliens  (hl'-£^nz),  Christian.  Dutch  astronomer. 1629 — 1695 

Huysum  van  (van  hoi -sum),  Jan.   Dutch  painter 1682—1749 

Hyaclnthe  (e-a-sant ),  Pere.    See  LOYSON,  Charles. 

Hyatt  (hl'-at),  Alpheus.    American  naturalist 1888    - 

Hyde  (hid),  Thomas.    English  divine  and  author 1636—1703 

Hyder  All  (hi -der  a'-le).    Sultan  of  Mysore 1728—1782 

Hypatia  (hi-pa  -8hl-a),  of  Alexandria.   Mathematician  and  Neo- 

platonist --  3707-  415 

Hyrtl  (hertl),  Johann.    Austrian  anatomist ..1811—1894 

H^s  ISp,  James.    Scottish  poet..,. 1798—1827 


lb  Detain,  Julius  Csesar.    English  landscape  painter 

Iberville  d'   (de-ber-vel ),  Pierre  le  Moyne,  Sieur.     Canadian 

navigator _. 1661—1706 

Dm  Khaldun  or  Khaldoun  (Ib'n  Chal-d6n  ).   Arabian  historian.  1322— 1406 
Ibn  Roshd  (ib'n  rosh'd).    See  AVEEEOES. 
Ibn  Sina  (Ib'n  se  -na).    See  AVICENNA. 
Ibn  Zohr.    See  AVEXZOAR. 

Ibrahim  Bey  (Ib-ra-hem   ba).    Mameluke  chief .1736—1817 

Ibsen  (Ib'-sen),  Henrik.    Norwegian  poet  and  dramatist 1828    

Iddesleigh  (Id  -es-11),  Stafford  Henry  Northcote,  Earl  of.    Eng- 
lish statesman 1818— 1887 

Ideler  (e-deh-ler),  Christian  Ludwig.    Prussian  astronomer 1766—1846 

Iffland  (If  -lant),  August  Wilhelm.    German  dramatist 1759—1814 

Ignatieff  (Ig-na  -te-ef),  Nicolai  Paulovitch.  Russian  general  and 

diplomatist 1832    

Ignatius  (Ig-na  -shl-us),  Saint.    (Theophorus.)    Bishop  of  An- 

tioch - - -        1077 

Ignatius,  Saint.    Patriarch  of  Constantinople .^ 798—878 

'Imad-al-Katib  (e-mad  -al-ka'-teb)  or  Imad-uddin  (ud-den ) 

-al-Katib,  Mohammed.    Persian  historian  and  poet 1125—1201 

Im'hoffer,  Gustav  Melchior.    Brazilian  explorer. _ 1593—1651 

Inchbald   (Inch -bawld),    Elizabeth,     born   Simpson.    English 

novelist .1753-1821 

Infante  (en-fan'-te),  Jose  Miguel.    Chilian  statesman 1778—1844 

In'galls,  John  James.    American  senator 1833    - 

Ingelow  (In  -Je-16),  Jean.    English  poetess. 1820   - 

Ingemann  (Ing  -eh-man),  Bernhard  Severin.    Danish  poet  and 

writer - 1789-1862 

Ingersoll  (Ing  -ger-sul),  Charles  Jared.    American  lawyer  and 

author 1782-1862 

Ingersoll,  Jaredi    (Father.)    American  jurist 1749—1822 

Ingersoll,  Robert  Green.    American  lawyer  and  anti-theist 1833    - 

Inghirami  (Ing-gg-ra-me),  Tommaso.    (Fedra.)    Italian  orator 

and  scholar 1470—1516 

Ingleby  (Ing'-gl-bl),  Clement  Mansfield.    English  author 1823-1886 

Inglis  (Ing  -glls),  John  Eardley  Wilmot,  Sir.    English  major-gen- 
eral... ...1814-1862 


Born.  Died. 
Ingraham   (Ing-gra-am),  Joseph  Holt.    American  divine  and 

author.... ..1809-1866 

Ingram  (Ing'-gram),  John  H.     English  author 1849    - 

Ingres  (angr),  Auguste  Jean  Dominique.    French  painter 1780—1867 

Ingulphus  (in-gul  -fus)  or  Ingulf.    English  monk.     Abbot  of 

Croyland ..10307-1109 

Inhambupe  (en-ham-bo -pe"),  Antonio  Luiz  Pereira  da  Cunha, 

Marquis  of.    Brazilian  statesman 1760 — 1837 

Inman  (In -man),  Henry.    American  portrait  painter 1801— l-<4i> 

Innes  (In -es) ,  Cosmo.    Scottish  lawyer  and  antiquary _ 1799—1874 

Inness  iln -es),  George.     American  landscape  painter 1825—1894 

Inn&centlll.    Giovanni  Lotario  Conti.    Pope ....11617-1216 

Iredell  (Ir -del),  James.    American  jurist . .1750—1799 

Irenaeus  (Ir-e-ne  -us),  St.    Greek  bishop  of  Lyons 1807-  202t 

Irene  (I-ren ').    Empress  of  Constantinople 7527-  803 

Ireton  (Ir-t6n),  Henry.    Son-in-law  of  Oliver  Cromwell.    English 

general 1610—1651 

Iriarte  (e-re-ar  -te),  Ignacio.   Spanish  painter 1620—1685 

Iriarte*,  de  (de  e-re-ar-tg),  Juan.    Spanish  linguist  and  scholar  1702— 1771 

Iriarte,  de,  Tomes.    (\epheto.)  Spanish  poet 1750—1791 

Irminger  (Ir  -ming-er),  Carl  Ludwig  Christian.  Danish  admiral.1802— 1888 

Irving  (er'-vlng),  Edward.    Scottish  pulpit  orator 1792—183* 

Irving,  Henry.    (John  Henry  Brodribb.)    English  actor ..1838    - 

Irving,  Washington.    American  author  and  humorist 1783—1859 

Isabella  (Iz-a-bel'-a)  I.    (The  Catholic.)    Queen  of  Castile  and 

Leon 1451—1504 

Isabella  II.    (Maria  Isabel  Luisa.)    Queen  of  Spain ...1830    - 

Isabelle  (e-za-bel )  of  France.    Queen  of  England ..1290—1358 

Isabey  (e-za-ba  ),  Eugene  Louis  Gabriel.    French  painter ..1804—1886 

Isabey,  Jean  Baptiste     French  miniature  painter _ 1767—1855 

Isambert  (S-zon-ber-r  ),  Francois  Andre.    French  politician  and 

jurist 1792-1857 

Isfandiyar  (Is-fan-de-yar )     Persian  hero fl.  6th  c.  B.  c. 

Isidore  (Iz-I-dor),  or  Isidorus,  Saint.   Spanish  scholar.   Bishop 

of  Seville ....*. 5707-  636 

Isla,  de  (dS  es'-la),  Jose  Francisco.    Spanish  Jesuit  and  satirist.1703— 1781 
Ismail  Pasha  (Is-ma-eT  pa-aba'),  or  Ismail  I.    Khedive  of 

Egypt 1830    

Isocrates  (l-s5k-ra-tez).    Athenian  orator ...B.C.  436 —  338 

Isturiz,  de  (de  es-t6-reth),  Francisco Xavier.  Spanish statesman,1790— 1871 

Itard  (e-tar'),  Jean  Etienne  Marie  Gaspard.    French  surgeon 1775 — 1838 

Ittenbach  (It  -en-bach),  Franz.    German  painter .1813—1879 

Iturbide,  de  (de-e-t6r-be  -thg),  Augustin.    Emperor  of  Mexico.. 1783— 1824 

Ivan  (e-van  )  III.,  Vasilievitch.    Czar  of  Russia. 1438—1505 

Ivan  IV.,  Vasilievitch.    (The  Terrible.)    Czar  of  Russia 1529— 1584 

Ivory  (1  -VO-rl),  James.    Scottish  mathematician 1765—1842 

IZtlilZOChitl  (Ikst-lel-chO  -9hetl),  Fernando  de  Alva.    Mexican 

historian 1570-1649 

Izard  (Iz  -ard),  Ralph.    American  statesman — 1742—1804 

Izmailof  (Is-ma  -e-lof ),  Alexander.  Russian  editor  and  fabulist. 1779— 1831 


J. 


Jablonowskl  (ya-blo-nov-ske).    Polish  general 1631—1702 

Jablonowski,  von  (fon  ya-blo  nov  -ske).    Polish  prince 1711—1777 

Jablonski  (ya-blon-ske),  Daniel  Ernst.    Prussian  Protestant 

theologian.. - ....1660-1741 

Jackson  (jak  -son),  Andrew,  General.    Seventh  President  of  the 

United  States.. 1767-1845 

Jackson,  Charles  Thomas.    American  geologist ...1805—11 

Jackson,  Helen  Maria  (Hunt).    American  novelist  and  poet 1831—11 

Jackson,  H.  E.    Associate  justice  U.  S.  supreme  court 1832    - 

Jackson,  James.    American  soldier  and  statesman 1757 — 180ft 

Jackson,  John.    English  portrait  painter - 1778—1831 

Jackson,  Thomas  Jonathan.    (Stonewall.)    Confederate  general.. 1826— 186S 

Jackson,  William,  of  Exet«r,  England.    Composer 1730—1803 

Ja  c&b,  of  Edessa.    (Zanzalus.)    Founder  of  Jacobite  Churches... — 

Jacob,  Giles.    English  law-writer  and  biographer 1686—174* 

Jacob,  Henry.    Independent  divine — 1561—1626 

Jacob,  Henry.    (So?i.)    Philosopher  and  orientalist.    (Gr.  et  Lat. 

Poemata). 16077-1652 

Jacob,  John.    British  general.    Commander  of  the  Scinde  Horse.  .1813—1858 
Jacobaeus  (ya-ko  ba -us),  Oliger.    Danish  physician  and  Latin 

poet - 1650-1701 

Jacob!  (ya-ko  -be),  Charles  Gustavns  Jacob.    German  mathema- 
tician   ...1804-1851 

Jacob!,  Heinrich  Friedrich.    German  philosopher 1743-1819 


ate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite, 


camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    p6t, 
cur,    rule,    full;     try.     Syrian,     a.    a  =  i;     ey  =  a.      Q.U  =  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 

Jacob!,  John  George.    German  poet _. .1740— 1814 

Jacob!,  Maximilian.    German  physician 1775—1858 

Ja  cobs,  Christian  Fred.Wm.  German  philosopher  and  talo  \vriter.l~64— 1847 

Jacobs,  Jurien.    Swiss  painter _ 1610—1664 

Jacobs,  Lucas.    (Lucas  van  Leyden.)    Dutch  painter __ 1494 — 1533 

Ja  C5b  son.  John  Charles  Godfrey.    Prussian  technologist  - . 1726—1789 

Jacquard   (zha-kar-r'),  Joseph  Marie.    Mechanician.    Life  by 

De  Fortis... 1752—1834 

Jacquemont  (zhak-mon'),  Victor.     French  traveler  and  natural- 
ist  .1801—1832 

Jacquin,   von  (fon  zlia  kail  '.  Nicolas  Joseph.      Austrian  bot- 
anist...  1787-1817 

Jacquemont  (zhak-mon1),  Victor.    French  naturalist .1801—1832 

Jaell  (ya  -el),  Alfred.     German  composer  and  pianist 1832    - 

Jahn,  Johann.    German  orientalist . ..1750—1816 

Jalir   (yar),  Georges  Henri  Gottlieb.    German-French  homcsop- 

athist... - 1801-1875 

Jakob,  von  (fon  ya-kup),  Ludwig  Heinrich.    German  author.. 1759— 1827 

Jambliclius  (Jam-bllkus),  Syrian  philosopher lived  320 

James  I.    King  of  Scotland. 1394—1437 

James  II.     (Son  and  successor.) 1430 — 1460 

James  III      (Son  and  successor  of  James  II.) 1453—1488 

James  IV.     (Son.  and  successor  of  James  III.) 1472 — 1513 

James  V.    (Son  and  successor  of  James  IV.) 1512—1542 

James  I.    King  of  England.    (VI.  of  Scotland.) 1566—1625 

James  II.    King  of  England.  (VII.  of  Scotland.) 1633—1701 

James,  George  Payne  Rainsford.    English  novelist 1801—1860 

James,  Henry.    American  novelist 1843    • — - 

James,  John  Angell.    English  dissenting  divine  and  author 1785—1859 

James,  Sir  Henry.    English  engineer  and  inventor 1803—1877 

James,  Sir  Henry.    British  M.  P 1828    

James  Francis  Edward  Stuart,  Chevalier  de  St.  George.    (The 

Pretender.)    Son  of  James  II.  of  England... 1688—1765 

Jameson  (Ja'-me-s6n),  Anna.    (Murphy.)    Irish  authoress 1797 — 1860 

Jameson,  Robert.    Scottish  naturalist .1774—1854 

Janii,  or  Djanii  (ja-me').    Persian  poet 1414—1492 

Jamieson  ( Ja'-ml-s6n) ,  John.  Scottish  clergyman  and  lexicogra- 
pher  ---. 1759—1838 

Janauschek  (ya -n<5w-shek),  Fanny.   Bohemian  tragic  actress.  .1830 

Jane  d'Albret  (zhan  dal-br-re  ),  Queen  of  Navarre 1528-1572 

Janse'nlus,  Cornelius.    Bp.  ofYpres.    Founder  of  Jansenism 1585—1638 

Janssens  (yans  -sens),  Abraham.    Dutch  historical  painter 1569—1631 

Janssens,  or  Johnson,  Cornelius.    Dutch  portrait  painter  in  Eng- 
land  1590—1665 

Janssens,  Victor  Honorius.    Dutch  historical  painter 1664—1739 

Januarms,  St.    Bishop  of  Beneven to.    Martyr _ .lived  300 

Japix,  or  Japlcks  (ya-plks),  Gysbert.    Frisian  poet 1603—1666 

Jar  dins  (zhar-daft  '),  Mary  Hortense  des.    French  novelist 1632—1683 

Jardyn  (zhar-r-dan1),  Karel,  or  Charles,  du.    Dutch  painter 1640—1673 

Jarry,  du   (dii-zha-re  ),  Lawrence  Juillard.    French  poet  and 

divine 1658—1730 

Jars  (zhar-r'),  Gabriel.    French  metallurgist ..1732—1769 

Jar'vls,  John.    Painter  on  glass _ 1749—1804 

Jarvis,  Samuel  Farmer.    American  divine  and  author 1786 — 1851 

Jasmin  (zhas-man),  James.    Barber  poet  of  Agen 1798—1864 

Jason.    Tyrant  of  Pheree B.C. 370 

Jas  per ,  William.    American  revolutionary  soldier 17507-1779 

Jaubert  (zho-ber-r  ),  Peter  Am6d6e  Emilien  Probe,  Chevalier. 

French  orientalist 1779—1847 

Jauceurt,  de  (deh  Zh6-k6r-r  ),  Louis,  Chevalier.    French  medical 

writer 1704-1779 

Jay,  Anthony.    French  publicist .1770—1854 

Jay,  Guy  Michael  le.    French  orientalist 1588—1674 

Jay,  John.    American  jurist  and  statesman .1745—1829 

Jay,  William.    American  philanthropist 1779 — 1858 

Jayadeva  (Jl-a-de-va),  Hindu  poet lived  1140? 

Jean  Jacques.    See  Rousseau 1712—1778 

Jeanne  d'Arc.    (Maid  of  Orleans.)    See  JOAX  OF  ARC 14127-1431 

Jeannln  (zha-nan  ),  Peter.    French  statesman. ...1540—1622 

Jean  Paul.    See  Richter _ 1763—1825 

Jeaurat  (zho-ra  ),  Edme  Sebastian.    French  mathematician 1724—1803 

Jebb,  John,  M.  D.    Theological  and  medical  writer 1736—1786 

Jebb,  John.    Protestant  bishop  of  Limerick 1775—1833 

Jebb,  Samuel,  M.  D.,  Eng.  Classical  Writer 1772 

Jeffers&n,  Joseph.    American  Comedian 1829    • 

Jefferson,  Thomas.    Third  President  of  the  United  States ...1743—1826 

Jeffrey1,  Francis,  Lord.    Scotch  critic.    Editor  of  Edinburgh  Re- 
view... ... 1773—1850 


Born.  Died. 

Jeffreys,  George.    Infamous  English  judge 1689 

Jeffreys,  George.    English  poet 1678—1755 

Jeffries,  John.    American  Physician 1744—1819 

Jehanghir  (Je-han-ger ).    Mogul  Emperor  of  India  (1605-27) 1627 

Jenkins,  David.    Welsh  Judge 1586M667 

Jenkins,  SirLeoline.    British  statesman 1623?-16S5 

Jenklnsdn,  Anthony.    English  traveler  in  Asia 1584 

Jenklnson,  Charles,  First  Earl  Liverpool.    Statesman.. ..1727—1808 

Jenkinson.  Robert  Banks,  Second  Earl  Liverpool.    English  Pre- 
mier (1812-27) ....1770-1828 

Jen  ner,  Edward,  M.  D.     English  surgeon.     Inventor  of  Vaccina- 
tion  1749—1823 

Jen  nlngs,  Louis  J.    American  journalist  and  British  M.  P 1837—1893 

Jenyns  (Jen  -Inz),  Soame.    English  author  and  politician ...1704—1787 

Jerome  (Je-rom  '),  Saint.      Eusebius  Sophronius  Hieron  ymus. 

Latin  father  of  the  church 845?-  420 

Jerome  of  Prague.    Bohemian  religious  reformer 137S?-1416 

Jerrold  (jer  -uld),  Douglas  William.    English  author  and  humor- 
ist..  _ 1803-1857 

Jerrold,  William  Blanchard.    (Sore.)    English  author  ._ 1826    - 

Jervis  (jer  -Vis),  John,  Earl  of  St.  Vincent.    English  admiral  ....1734—1823 

Jesup  (Jes '-up),  Thomas  Sidney.    American  major-general 17887-1860 

Jew  ell  (jfl -el),  John.    Bishop  of  Salisbury 1522-1571 

Jewsbury  (joz  -bur-I),  Maria  Jane.  (Mrs.   Fletcher.)     English 

writer „ 18007-1833 

Joachim  (yo  -a-chlm),  Joseph.    German  violinist 1831    

Joan  of  Arc;  Fr.  Jeanne  d  Arc  (zhan  dark').    (The  Maid  of 

Orleans.)    French  heroine. 14117-1431 

Jobert    (zho-ber-r),   Antoine  Joseph.      (Jobert  de  Lambolle.) 

French  surgeon 17997-1867 

Jodelle  (zho-del ),  Etienne,  Sieur  de  Lymodin.     French  drama- 
tist  1532— 157S 

Jogues  (zhog) ,  Isaac.    French  Jesuit  missionary  in  America 1607—1648 

Johannes  Secun  dus  (j6-han  -ez).  (Jan  Everara.)    Dutch  poet..l511— 1535 

John.    King  of  England.    (Daneterre) 1166—1216 

John  Of  Austria,  Don.    Spanish  military  and  naval  commander  .  .1546—1578 

John  the  Baptist.    Prophet A.D.28 

John  the  Evangelist,  or  St.  John.    Apostle —       lOOt 

Johnson    (j8n-s6n),   Andrew.     Seventeenth  President    of    the 

United  States 1808-1875 

Johnson,  BushrodR.    American  Confederate  general... 1817— 18; 0 

Johnson,  Eastman.    American  painter _ 1824    - 

Johnson,  Joseph  Eccleston.    Confederate  general. 1807—1891 

Johnson,  Reverdy.    American  lawyer  and  statesman 1796—1876 

Johnson,  Richard  Mentor,  Colonel.    Ninth  Vice  President  of  the 

United  States 1781—1850 

Johnson,  Samuel.  English  lexicographer  and  miscellaneous  writer  1709—1784 

Johnston  (jon  -St6n),  Albert  Sidney.   Confederate  general.. 1803- 1832 

Johnston,  Alexander.    American  historical  writer _ ..1849—1889 

Johnston,  Alexander  Keith.  Scottish  geographer ..1804—1871 

Johnston,  James  Finley  Weir.    Scottish  agricultural  chemist 1796 — 1855 

Jolnville,  de  (deh  zhwan-vel ),  Francois  Ferdinand  Philippe 

Louis  Marie  d'Orleans.  Prince.    Son  of  King  Louis  Philippe. ..1818    - 

Joinvllle,  de,  Jean,  Sire.  French  chronicler _. _ 1224— 1319 

Jokal  (yo  -kol),  Haurus  (or  M6r).   Hungarian  novelist .1825    - 

Joliet  (zho-le-e  ),  Louis.    French  explorer  of  the  Mississippi 1645—1700 

Joly  (zho-le '),  Marie  Elisabeth.    French  actress 1762-1796 

Jomard  (zho-mar'),  Edm6  Francois.    French  geographer.. 1777—1862 

Jomelli  (y  6  mel-le) ,  Nicola.    Italian  composer 1714—1774 

Jomini  (zho-me-ne  ),  Antoine  Henri,  Baron.  Fr.  military  writer— 1779— 1869 
Jonckbloet  (yonk-blot),  Gustav  Josef  Andrews.  Dutch  author_1817— 1885 

Jones.,  George.    American  journalist 1811— ISfll 

Jones,  George  Wallace.  Am.  statesman.    First  U.S. Senator, Iowa, ISM   

Jones,  Inigo.    English  architect 1572—1652 

Jones,  Jacob.    American  commodore 1768 — 1850 

Jones,  John  Paul.    American  naval  officer,  born  in  Scotland 1747—1792 

Jones,  Thomas  Rymer.    English  comparative  anatomist 18107-1880 

Jones,  William,  Sir.  English  orientalist  and  author 1746—1794 

Jon  s&n,  Ben.    English  dramatist ., 15747-1637 

Jordaeus  (yor'-dans),  Jakob.    Flemish  painter 1593—1678 

Jordan  (Jor'-dan),  Dorothea.    (Dorothy  Bland.)   Irish  actress 17627-181!) 

Jordan  (yor'-dan),  Wilhclm.    German  poet  and  historian. ._ 1819    - 

J'drg  (yorg),  Joseph  Edmund.    Bavarian  author  and  statesman. .1819    - 

Jorgensou  (y5r'-gen-s&n),  Jorgen.   Danish  adventurer 1779—1830? 

J6  sephl.    Emperor  of  Germany  (1705-11) 1678—1711 

Joseph  II.     (1765-90) ..1741-1790 

Joseph  Emanuel.    King  of  Portugal  (1750-77) 1714—1777 

JosephMeir  (mer-r).    French  Rabbi.    Historical  writer 1496—1554 


boll,    bdy;     p6ut,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    e$ist.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -Uon,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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Born.  Died. 
Josephine  (J6-ze-fen  ).  Empressof  France,  first  wifeof  Napoleon. 1763— 18H 

Josephus  <J6-se-fus),  Flavins.    Jewish  historian 887-  100 

Josika  (yo  -she-kOh),Mickl6s,  Baron.    Hungarian  politician  and 

novelist 1796-1865 

Jost  (yost),  Isaac  Mark.    Jewish  scholar  of  Germany 1798—1862 

Joubert  (zhd-bar-r ),  Bartholomew  Catherine.    French  general.. 1769— 1799 

Joubert,  Francis,  of  Montpellier.    Jansenist  divine 1689— 176S 

Joubert,  Lawrence.    French  medical  writer . 1529—1583 

Jouffroy  (zh8-fr-rwa),  Theodore  Simon.    French  philosophical 

writer 1796-1842 

Jourdan  (zh6r-r-d8n  ),  John  Baptist,  Count.  Marshal  of  France,  1762— 1833 

Jousse    zhus'i,  Daniel.    French  lawyer  and  writer 1704— 17*1 

Jouvenet  (zhdv-ne"  ),  John.    French  historical  painter 1644 — 1717 

Jouy,  de  (den  Zh6-e  ),  Victor  Joseph  Stephen.    French  writer 16747-1848 

Jovellanos,  de  (de  ho-vel-ya  -nos),  Gaspar  Melchior.    Spanish 

writer  and  politician .1749—1811 

J6  vlan.    Emperor  of  Rome  (363-64) 332—  364 

'  Jovinian  (J6-vIn  -I-an),  of  Milan.    Monk  and  writer.. —  aft.  412 

J6yce,  Jeremiah.    English  cyclopeedist .__ 1764-1818 

Joyeuse,  de  (d.eh  zhwa-yuz'),  Anne,  Duke.  Admiral  of  France.. 1561— 1587 
Joyeuse  de,  Francis  Cardinal.  Statesman.   Life  by  Aubery,  1654.. 1562— 1615 

Joy  ner,  William,  or  Lyde.    English  poet.. 1622—1708 

Juarez  (hu-a'-rez),  Benito.    President  of  Mexico 1808—1872 

Jii  ba  I.    Kingof  Numidia,  defeated  at  Thapsus ...B.C.  46 

Juba  II      (Son.)    Kingof  Mauritania  and  Numidia.    Writer A.  D.  197 

Juda  (yii'-da),  Leo.    German  Protestant  reformer .1482—1542 

Ju  dah  Hak  kadosh.    Jewish  rabbi.    Compiler  of  the  Mishna 123—190 

Judas  Maccab*  us.    Jewish  patriot  (B.  c.  166-160).. B.  c.— 160 

Judd,  Orrin  B.    American  religious  journalist  and  author 1816 — 1892 

Judd,  Sylvester.    American  clergyman  and  author 1813 — 1853 

Jud  son,  Adoniram,  D.  D.    American  missionary  to  Burmah 1788—1850 

Judson,  Mrs  Anne  Hasseltine.    (Wife.) 1789^-1826 

Judson,  Sarah  Hall.    (Mrs.  Boardman.) 1803-1845 

Judson,  Mrs.  Emily  Chubbuck.    (Fanny  Forester.) 1817— 1854 

Juel  (yo-el),  Nicholas.    Danish  admiral 1629—1697 

Jugfir  tha.    Kingof  Numidia B.  c.  104 

Julia.    Daughter  of  Julius  Csesar,  wife  of  Pompey B.C.   53 

Julia.    Daughter  of  Augustus,  wife  of  Marcellus  Agrippa    Tibe- 

,rius B.  C.39?  A.  D.  14 

Julia,  daughter.    Wifeof  jEmilius  Paulus —         28 

Julia.    Daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina 18  aft.  41 

Julia.    Daughter  of  Drusus  and  Livia,  niece  of  Germanicus 59 

Julia  Domna.    Wifeof  Septimius  Severus 1587-  217 

Julian  (JU  -11-an),  Emperor  of  Rome  (381-63.)    (The  Apostate.)...  331—  363 

Julian,  St.    Archbishop  of  Toledo.    Writer  against  the  Jews 690 

Julien  (zhii-le-an  ),  Peter.    French  sculptor 1731-1804 

Julius  I.    Pope  (337-52).    (Saint.).... —  •     352 

Julius  II.     (1503-13.)     (Julian  della  Kovere.)... 1441—1518 

Julius  III.     (1550-55.)     (John  Maria  del  Monte.) _ 1487—1555 

Jung  (yong),  Joachim.    German  physician  and  botanist 1587 — 1857 

Junghuhn  (yong  -hon),  Franz  Wilhelm.    German  naturalist 1812 — 1864 

Jungmann  iyong'-man),  Josef  Jakob.   Bohemian  philologist 1773 — 1847 

Junius   (jun-yus).    The  assumed  name  of  an  unknown  English 

writer  1769—1772. 

Junius,  Franciscus.    (Francois  du  Jon.)    French  Protestant  theo- 
logian  1545-1602 

Junius,  Franciscus.     (Son.)     English  philologist 1589—1677 

Junius.de  (deh  yd -ne-us),  Adriaau.    Dutch  physician  and  phil- 
ologist..  1512—1575 

Junot  (zhii-no  ),  Andoche,  Due  d' Abrantes.    Marshal  of  France.. 1771— 1813 

Jussieu  (znu-se-utT),Adrien.  French  botanist.. 1797—1853 

Jussieu,  Antoine  Laurent.    French  botanist  and  writer 1748 — 1836 

Juste  (zhust),  Theodore.    Belgian  historian ...1818—1888 

Jus  tin,  or  Justi  nus.     Latin  historian.. lived  3d  or  4th  c. 

Justin  I.,  o?- Justinus,  Flavins  Anicius.    (The  Elder.)    Byzantine 

emperor..  450—  527 

Justin  II.    (The  Younger.)    (Jfephew)    Byzantine  emperor 578 

Justin  Martyr  (Justinus  Flavins).    Church  father  in  Palestine.. 1657 

Justinian  I.,  or  Justinia  nus,  Flavius  Auicius.    (The  Great.) 

Byzantine  emperor _ 565 

Ju  venal,  or  Juvena  lis,  Decimus  Junius.    Roman  satirical  poet fl.  1007 

Jux  on,  William.'  English  prelate.    Archbishop  of  Canterbury 1582— 166S 


K. 


Kaab  (ka'-ab).    Arabian  poet 662 

Eaas  (kas),  Nikolaus.    Danish  statesman 1535—1594 

Kalakaua  (ka-la-k<Jw-a),David.  Kingof  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  1836— 1891 


Born.  Died. 
Kalidasa  (ka-le-da  -sa).    (The  Shakespeare  of  India.)    Hindu 

poet lived  SOT 

Kalkbrenner   (kalk   bren-er),  Friedrich.     German  pianist  and 

composer _ ..1784—1849 

Kalm,  Peter.    Swedish  naturalist  and  traveler ...1715—1779 

Kamehameha  (ka-meh-ha  -meh-ha)  IV.    King  of  the  Hawaiian 

Islands 1834—1863 

Kames,  Henry  Home,  Lord.    Scottish  judge  and  writer 1698—1782 

Kampen,  van  (van  kamp-en),  Nikolaas  Godfried.     Dutch  his- 
torian  r 1776—1839 

Kampfer  (kemp  -fer),Engelbrecht.    German  botanist  and  trav- 
eler  1651—1716 

Kanaris  (ka  -na-ris) ,  Constantino.    Greek  naval  hero  and  states- 
man  1790?-1877 

Kane,  Elisha  Kent.    American  Arctic  explorer 1820—1857 

Kane,  Sir  Robert.     Irish  chemist  and  writer. _ 1810-  1^ 

Kant,  Immanuel.    German  metaphysician 1724—1804 

Eantemir  (kan  -teh-mer).    See  CAXTEHIR 1709-1744 

Kapnist  (kap  -nist),  Vasili.    Russian  poet  and  dramatist.. 1756—1823 

KarajitcL  (ka  -ra-jlch),  Vuk  Stefanovitch.    Servian  philologist.  1787— 1S64 
Earamzin  (ka-ram-zen  ),  Nikolai  Mikhallovitch      Russian  his- 
torian...  _ 1765-1  --  . 

Karr  (kar-r),  Jean  Baptiste  Alphonse.    French  novelist .1808    - 

Karsch  (karsh),  Anna  Luise.     (The  German  Sappho.)     German 

poetess ....1722—1791 

Kar    sten.  Karl  Johann  Bernhard.    Prussian  mineralogist 1782 — 1853 

Eastner  (kest  -ner),  Abraham  Gotthelf.     German  astronomer 

and  poet .1719—1800 

Eater,  Henry.    English  mathematician 1777—1835 

Eatona  (kot  -6-nSh) ,  Istvan,  or  Stephen.    Hungarian  historian. .1732— 1811 

Eauffmann  (kowf-man),  Maria  Angelica.    Swiss  painter ..1741—1807 

Kaulbach,  von  (fon  ktfwl  -bach),  Wilhelm.   German  painter 1805—1874 

Kaunitz,  von  (fon  kow  -nits),  Wenzel  Anton,  Prince.     Austrian 

diplomatist 1711—1794 

Kavanagh  (kav-a-nah),  Julia.    Irish  authoress... 1824—1877 

Kazinczy  (koz -In-tse),  Ferencz.     Hungarian  author  and  trans- 
lator..  1759—1831 

Kean,  Charles  John.    English  actor _ 1811—1863 

Eean,  Edmund.    English  tragedian _ 17877-1833 

Kean,  Ellen  (Tree).    (Wifeof  C.J.  Kean.)    English  actress 1805    - 

Eeane,  John,  First  Lord  Keane.    British  general 1781— 1^44 

Kearny  (kar-nl),  Lawrence.    American  commodore 1789—1868 

Eearny,  Philip.     American  general 1815— 1S62 

Eearny,  Stephen  Watts.    American  general. __ ..1794— 18IS 

Keats,  John.    English  poet .17967-1821 

Eeb  le,  John.    English  divine  and  poet .1792—1868 

Eeene,  Laura.    American  actress 1820 — 1873 

Eeightley  (kit -II),  Thomas.    British  historian.. 1789—1872 

Eeill  (kel),  John.    Scottish  mathematician 1671—1721 

Keim,  Theodor.    Gorman  theologian  and  writer 1825— 187S 

Kel  ser,  Reinhard.    German  composer 1673—1739 

Eeith,  George,  Earl  marischal  of  Scotland  and  Prussian  diplo- 
matist  16857-1773 

Eeith,  James.    (Brother.)    Prussian  field-marshal 1696—1753 

Eel  ler,  Joseph.    German  engraver 1811 — 1873 

Eellermann.de  (deh  ke-ler-r-man  ) ,  Francois  Christophe,  Duke 

of  Valmy.  Marshal  of  France.. 1735—1820    ' 

Kel  logs,  Clara  Louisa.  American  singer 1842    - 

Kel  ly.  William  D.    American  congressman 1814—1890   .! 

Kern  ble,  Charles.    English  actor 1775—1854    ; 

Kemble,  Frances  Anne.    (Fanny  Kemble.)    English  actress 1811—1893    . 

Kemble,  John  Mitchell.    English  Anglo-Saxon  scholar .1807—1857    \ 

Kemble,  John  Philip.    English  tragedian 1757 — 1823 

Kempelen,  von  (fon  kem-peh-len),  Wolfgang,  Baron.    Hunga- 
rian mechanician 1734 — 1304    ' 

EempiS,a(akem  -pis),  Thomas.  German  abbot  and  ascetic  writer,1380?-1471 

Ken,  Thomas.    English  prelate.    Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 1637—1711 

Ken  dal,  Mrs.  Margaret  Brunton.     (Madge  Robertson.)   English 

actress --- - ....1849    - 

Eendall  (.ken  -dal).  Amos.    American  statesman 1789— 1*69 

Ken  nedy,  John  Pendleton.    American  statesman  and  author 1795— 1»70 

Ken  nicott,  Benjamin.    English  biblical  critic 1718 — 1783 

Ken  rick.  Francis  Patrick.  American  Catholic  prelate 1797—1863 

Ken  sett,  John  Frederick.  American  landscape  painter 1818—1872 

Kent,  Edward  Augustus,  Duke  of.    Father  of  Queen  Victoria 1767—1820 

Kent,  James.   American  jurist  and  law  commentator 1763— 1S47 

Kent,  William.    Founder  of  the  English  style  of  landscape  garden- 
ing...   I8S57-174S 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,    unite, 


camel,     ner,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. ' 
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Born.  Died. 

Kenton   ken   ton  .  General  Simon.    American  pioneer ..1755 — 1836 

Kenyftn,  Lloyd,  Lord.    British  chief  justice 1732—1802 

KeSkiik.    Chief  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes 1780—1818 

Kep  ler,  Johann.    German  astronomer 1571 — 1630 

Kep  pel,  Augustus,  Viscount.    English  admiral .1725—1786 

Ker,  John.    British  bibliographer.. 1740—1804 

Keratry,  de  i,deh  ke-ra-tre  ),  Auguste  Hilarion.    French  author, 1769— 1859 

Kerner  (ker  -ner),  Andreas  Justinus.    German  lyric  poet 1786—1862 

Kessels  (kes  -els),  Matthias.    Dutch  sculptor 1784—1836 

Key,    Francis   Scot.    American   lyric  poet.    Author  of  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner _. 1779—1848 

Key,  Thomas  Hewitt.    English  philologist 1799—1875 

Keyser,  de  (dehki  -zer),  Nicaise.   Belgian  painter .1813   - 

Khosru,  orKhosrou  (chos-ro  ),  I.  Sassanide  king  of  Persia 579 

Khosru,  01-  Khosrou,  II.    (The  Generous.)    KingofPersia 828 

Kldd,  William.    (Captain  Kidd.)    Scottish-American  pirate.    Exe- 
cuted....  1650M701 

Klelmeyer,  von  (fon  kel  -mi-er),  Karl  Friedrich.  German  natu- 
ralist   1765-1844 

Kien  Lung,  or  Klen  Loung  (ke-en  -Ipng).    Emperor  of  China. ..1710— 1799 

Kiepert  (ke -pert),  Heinrich.    German  geographer 1818    - 

Kllian  (ke'-le-an),  Lucas.    German  engraver _ 1579—1637 

KI1  llgrew,  Anne.  English  poetess  and  artist 1660—1685 

Kilpatrlck,  Judson.    American  general 1836—1881 

Kimball  (klm  -bal),  Richard  Burleigh.  American  author. 1816—1892 

Klm  berlf,  John  Wodehouse,  Earl  of.    English  statesman 1826    - 

Kimchi  (klm -ke),  or  Kimhi,  David.    French  Hebrew  scholar 1240? 

Kind  (klnt),  Johann  Friedrich.    German  writer 1768—1843 

King,  Peter.    English  jurist  and  lord  chancellor 1669—1734 

King,  Rufus.    American  statesman 1755—1827 

King,  Thomas  Starr.    American  divine  and  author ..1824—1864 

King,  William  Rufus.    Vice-president  of  the  United  States. 1786—1853 

King  lake,  Alexander  William.    English  author .1802—1891 

Klngsley  (klngz'-ll),  Rev. Charles.    English  author.. ....1819— 1875 

Kings  t&n,  Elizabeth  Chudleigh,  Duchess  of.    English  beauty 1720—1788 

Kink  el,  Johann  Gottfried.  German  poet.... 1815—1882 

Kippls  (kip'-Is),  Andrew.  English  dissenting  minister  and  biogra- 
pher  1725—1795 

Kirby  (ker  -bl),  William.    English  entomologist 1759—1850 

Kireher  (klr-r-Cher),    Athanasius.    German    Egyptologist  and 

philosopher 1602—1680 

Kirch  maier,  Georg  Kasper.    German  chemist 1635—1700 

Kirch  off,  Gustav  Robert.   German  physicist 1824    - 

Klrchoff,  Johann  Wilhelm  Adolf.    German  philologist 1826    - 

Kirk,  Edward  Morris.    American  clergyman  and  author 1802—1874 

Klrkaldy   (ker-kaw -dl),   Sir  William.     Scottish   Protestant. 

Hanged _. _. 1573 

Klrke  (kirk),  Sir  David.    English  colonial  adventurer 1596—1656 

KTrk  land,  Caroline  Matilda.    (Stansbury.)    American  author 1801—1864 

Kirkwood  (kirk -wpd),  Daniel.    American  astronomer 1814    - 

Kirkwood,  Samuel  J.    War  governorof  Iowa 1813—1894 

Klrsten  (ker  -sten),  Peter.    German  physician  and  orientalist. ..1577— 1640 

Klrwan  (ker-wan),  Richard.    Irish  chemist  and  geologist. 17507-1812 

Klsfaludy  (klsh  -foh-16-dl),  Karoly.    Hungarian  dramatist 17907-1830 

Kisfaludy,  Sandor.    (Brother.)    Hungarian  poet  and  writer. 1772—1844 

Kiss,  August.    Prussian  sculptor 1802—1865 

Kitchener  (kltch'-In-Sr) ,  William.  English  physician  and  writer,1775?-1827 

Kltto  (kit  6),  John  English  Biblical  writer. 1804-iai>4 

Klapka  (klop  -koh),  Gyorgy.    Hungarian  general 1820—1892 

Klaproth  (klap -rot),  Martin  Heinrich.   (Father.)  German  chem- 
ist...  1743-1817 

Klaproth,  von  (fon  klap  -rot),  Heinrich  Julius.    German  orient- 
alist.  1783-1835 

Kle'ber  (klS-bSr-r  ),  Jean  Baptiste.    French  general... 1754?-1800 

Klein  (klm) ,  Jakob  Theodor.    German  naturalist 1685—1759 

Kleist,  von  (fon  klist),  Edwald  Christian.    German  poet 1715—1759 

Kieist,  von,  Heinrich.     German  novelist  and  poet 1776—1811 

Klengel  (kleftg    el),  Johann  Christian.    German  painter. 1751—1824 

Klenze,  von  (fon  klen  -tseh),  Leo.    German  architect 1784—1864 

Kllngenstlerna  (kllng  -en-ste'r-r-na) ,  Samuel.   Swedish  mathe- 
matician  ..16897-1785 

Kllnger,  von  (fon  kllng -er) ,   Friodrich  Maximilian.    German 

dramatist,  novelist  and  soldier.    (Sturm  und  Drang.) 1753—1831 

Klopstock  (klop  -St6k),  Friedrich  Gottlieb.    German  poet 1724—1803 

Klotz,  Christian  Adolph.    German  scholar  and  critic 1738 — 1771 

Kliiber  (kle-ber),  Johann  Ludwig.  German  jurist  and  politician, 1762— 1837 

Kmety  (km§-te),  George.    Hungarian  and  Turkish  general 18107-1865 

Knapp  (nap),  Jacob.   (Elder  K napp.)  American  Baptist  revivalist, 1799— 1874 


Born.  Died. 

Knebel,  von  (fon  kne -bel),  Karl  Ludwig.    German  author 1744—1834 

Kneeland  (ne  -land),  Samuel.    American  naturalist 1821    - 

Kneller  (nel-er),  Sir  Godfrey.    German  portrait  painter  in  Bag- 
land ....1648-1723 

Knight  (nit),  Charles.    English  author  and  editor 1791-1873 

Knight,  Richard  Payne.    English  antiquary 1750—1824 

Knight,  Thomas  Andrew.    (Brother.)    English  vegetable  physiol- 
ogist  1758-1838 

Knott  (not),  James  Proctor.    American  orator  and  politician 1830    - 

Knowles  (nolzi,  James  Sheridan.    Irish  dramatist ...1784—1862 

Knowles,  James.    English  architect  and  journalist 1831    - 

Knox  (noks),  Henry.    American  revolutionary  general 1750—1806 

Knox,  John.    Scottish  religious  reformer... 1505—1572 

Knyphausen,  von  (fonknlp  -how-zen),  William,  Baron.  German 

general ...17307-1789 

Kobell,  von  (fon  ko  -bel) ,  Franz.  German  mineralogist  and  poet. 1803— 1882 

Koch,  Joseph  Anton.    German  Landscape  painter. 1768—1839 

Koch,  Karl  Hoiurich  Emanuel.    German  naturalist 1809 — 1879 

Koch,  von  (fon  koch),  Christoph  Wilhelm.    German  historical 

writer ...1737-1813 

Kock,  de  (deh  kok) ,  Charles  Paul.  French  novelist  and  dramatist,1794— 1871 

Kock,  de,  Henri.    (Son.)    French  novelist 1821    - 

Koekkoek   (kok-kok),    Bernard    Cornelis.     Dutch    landscape 

painter 1803—1862 

Kohl  (kol),  Johann  Georg.    German  author  and  traveler 1808—1878 

K'dhler,  or  Koeliler  (k5'-lgr),  Johann  David.    German  author.. .1684— 1755 

Kolbe  (kol  -beh),  Adolf  Wilhelm  Hermann.    German  chemist 1818—1884 

Kblcsey  (k51  -che-e),  Ferencz.    Hungarian  orator  and  poet 1790—1838 

Kollar  (koT-ar),  Jan.    Hungarian  poet  and  scholar 1793—1852 

Kblliker  (kSl  -e-ker),  Rudolf  Albert.    German  physiologist 18187  — 

Kbnig  (ko-nlgch),  Friedrich.    German  inventor  of  steam  print- 
ing-press...  _. _ 1775—1833 

Konigsmark,  von   (fon  kS'-nlgs-mar-rk),  Johann   Christop, 

Count.    German-Swedish  general 1600—1663 

Konigsmark,  von,  Maria  Aurora,  Countess.    (Granddaughter.).. 16101-112& 
Koublai  Khan.    See  KUBLAI  KAHN. 

Kbppen  (k5p  -en),  Friedrich.    German  philosopher 1775—1858 

Kb'rner  (k8r-r'-ner),  Karl  Theodor.    German  poet 1791—1813 

Kosciusko  (kos-sl-us  -ko),  Thaddeus.    Polish  patriot 17467-1817 

Kosauth  (kosh  -6t),  Louis.    Hungarian  orator  and  statesman 1802—1894 

Kotzebue,  von  (fon  kot  -seh-bo),  August  Friedrich  Ferdinand. 

German  dramatist _ _ 1761—1819 

Kotzebue,  von,  Otto.    (Son.)    Russian  navigator 1787—1846 

Kranach,  von  (fon-kra  -nak) .    See  CEANACH,  VON. 

Krapotkln  (kra-pot  -kin),  Peter  Alexeievitch,  Prince.    Russian 

anarchist.. .1842    - 

Krasicki  (kra-shlt  -ske),  Ignacy.    Polish  prelate  and  poet. 1734—1801 

Krasinski  (kra-Shm  -ske),  Waleryan,  Count.    Polish  poet 1780—1855 

Kraszewski  (kra-shev  -ske),  J6zef  Ignacy.    Polish  novelist 1812—1887 

Kraus  (kr<Sws),  Christian  Jacob.    German  economist ..1753— 1807 

Krause  (krfiw  -zeh),  Carl  Christian  Friedrich.    German  philoso- 
pher...  1781—1832 

Krauth  (kr<5wth),   Charles  Porterfield.    American  Lutheran  di- 
vine  1823—1883 

Kreutzer  (krSlt  -ser),  Rudolph.   German  composer  and  violinist.  1766— 1831 
Kriidener,  de  (deh  kre  -deh-ner),  Julie  do  Vietinghoff,  Baron- 
ess.   Russian  mystic 1764 — 1824 

Krug  (krog),  Wilhelm  Traugott.    German  philosopher. __ 1770—1842 

Krummacher  (krpm -a-cher),  Friedrich  Adolf.    German  theolo- 
gian  1768-1845 

Krummacher,  Friedrich  Wilhelm.    (Son.)    German  author 1796—1868 

Kriinitz  (kre  -nits),  Johann  Georg.    German  encyclopaedist 1728—1796 

Krupp  (kr6p),  Alfred.    German  manufacturer  of  steel  guns,  &c  .  .1810— 1887 
Krusenstern,  von  (fon  kr6  -zen-stern),  Adam  Johann.     Rus- 
sian navigator ._ _ 1770—1846 

Kryloff  or  Kriloff  (kre-lof ),  Ivan  Andriovitch.  Russian  fabulist. 1768— 1844 
Kublai-Khau  (ko  -bli-kan  ).    Founder  of  the  Mongol  dynasty  of 

China 1296 

Kuenen  (ktt  -nen),  Abraham.    Dutch  orientalist 1828    - 

Kugler  (kogch'-ler),  Franz  Theodor.    Gorman  art  critic 1808—1858 

Kuhn  (kon).  Adalbert.    German  philologist.... ._ 1812—1881 

KUhne  (ke-neh),  Ferdinand  Gustav.    German  novelist _ 1806—1888 

KUhner  (ke  -ner),  Raphael.    German  philologist 1802—1878 

Kflng  (kong),  Prince.    (Kung-Chien-  Wang.)    Chinese  statesman. 1835    - 

Kunth  (kont),  Karl  Sigismund.    German  botanist _ 1788—1850 

Kurz  (korst),  Heinrich.    German  author,  born  in  Paris 1805—1873 

KutUZOff  (ko-too'-zof),  Mikhail.     (Prince  of  Smolenskoi.)    Rus- 
sian general...  ...1745—1813 


b6il,    bdy;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;     cat,    96!!,    chorus,     chin,    bench;    go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as,;     expect,    Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,      -sion  =  shun;      iion,      -s.ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.     bel,     del. 
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Kwang-Seu.    Emperorof  China. __ 1871    - 

Kyrle  (klrl),  John.    (The  Man  of  Ross.}    English  philanthropist.  1664— 1754 


Laar,  van  (van  lar),  Pieter.    (H  Bamboccio.)    Dutch  painter 1613—1673 

Labat  (la  ba  '),  Jean  Baptiste.    French  monk  and  author 1663—1738 

Lab6  (la-b§'),  Louise.    (Labelle  Cordiere.)    French  poetess 1526—1566 

Labedoyere,  de  (den  la-beh-dwa-y§r  '),  Charles Angelique Fran- 
cois Huchot,  Count.    French  general .1786—1815 

Labiche  (la-besh  '),    Eugene  Marin.    French  dramatic  author 1815—1889 

La  Billardiere,  or  Labillardlere,  de  (deh  labe-yar-de-§r ), 

Jacques  Julien  Houton.    French  naturalist 1755—1834 

Lablache  (la-blash),  Luigi.    Italian  opera  singer 1791—1858 

Laborde,  de  (den  la-bord'),  Alexandre  Louis  Joseph,   Count. 

French  antiquary  and  author 1774 — 1842 

Laborde,    Leon  Emmanuel  Simon  Joseph,  Count.     French  art 

writer 1807-1869 

LabOUChere    (la-bOO-8h§r  ),    Henry.    Baron    Taunton.    English 

statesman 1798—1869 

LabOUChere,  Henry.  (Nephew.}  English  journalist  and  M.  P 1831    

Laboulaye  (la-bo-la  ),  Edouard  Rene  Lefebvre.    French  jurist 

and  historical  writer 1811—1883 

Labrouste  (la-brost  '),  Pierre  Francois  Henri.    French  architect.1801— 1875 
La  Bruyere.    See  BKUYERE,  DE  LA,  Jean. 

La  Caille,  de  (deh  la  ka  -y),  Nicolas  Louis.  French  astronomer. 1713— 1762 
Lacepede,  de 'deh  Ia-s§-p6d  ),  Bernard  Germain  Etiennedela 

Ville,  Count.    French  naturalist _. 1756—1825 

La  Cerda  (la  ther-tha).    FamousSpanish  family 1269—1425 

La  Chaise  d'Alx,  or  Lacbalse  d'Aix,  de  (deh  la  shez  deks), 

Francois  Pere.    (Pere  Lachaise.)    French  Jesuit 1624—1709 

Lachmann  (lach  -man),  Karl.    German  critic  and  philologist 1793—1851 

Lacordalre  (la-kor-der  ),  Jean  Baptiste  Henri.    French  divine 

and  editor 1802-1861 

Lacretelle,    de    (deh   la-kreh-tel) ,   Jean  Charles   Dominique. 

French  historian 1766 — 1855 

Lacretelle,  de,  Pierre  Louis.  (Brother.)  French  jurist  and  writer. 1751— 1824 

Lacroix  (la-krwa),  Paul.    French  historian  and  novelist.. 1806—1884 

LacroiX,  Sylvestre  Francois.     French  mathematician 1765 — 1843 

Lacruz,  de  (de  la-kroth) ,  JuaSa  ISez.    Mexican  poetess 1651—1695 

Laennec  (la-nek  ),  Rene.    (Theodore  Hyacinthe.)    French  physi- 
cian  .1781—1826 

La  Farge  (la  farzh  ) ,  Marie  Cappelle.    French  poisoner 1816—1852 

La  Farina  (la  fa-re  -na),  Giuseppe.    Italian  historian.. ...1815—1863 

Lafayette,  de,  or  La  Fayette,  do  (deh  la  fe-yet ),  Marie  Jean 
Paul  Roch  Yves  Gilbert  Motier,  Marquis.    French  general  in 

American  revolution. 1757—1834 

Laffitte  (la-fet '),  Jacques.    French  financier  and  statesman 1767—1844 

Lantte  (la-fit '),  Jean.    French  privateer  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.. 1826 

LaFontalne.de  (deh  la  f  on -tan),  Jean.    French  fabulist  and 

poet.. ....1621—1695 

Lafosse,  de    (deh  la-fOB),  Charles.    French  historical  painter.,1636— 1716 
La  Fuente  or  Lafuente  (la  fwen  te),  Modesto.    Spanish  histo- 
rian  1806—1850 

Lagrange,  de  (deh  la  gronzh  )  Joseph  Louis,  Comte.    French 

astronomer _. 1736—1813 

La  Grange,  de,  Joseph  de  Chancel.    (La  Grange-Chancel.)   French 

poet -•-..- 1677?-1758 

La  Harpe,  de  (deh  la  arp),  Jean  Francois.    French  critic  and 

dramatist. 1739—1803 

Lahire.de  (deh  la-er  ),  Philippe.    French  geometer 1640—1719 

Laine  (l§-ne),  Joseph  Henri  Joachim,  Vicomte.  French  orator  and 

statesman 1767 — 1835 

Lalng  (lang),  Alexander  Gordon.    Scottish  traveler  in  Africa 1794—1826 

Laing,  Malcolm.    Scottish  historian  and  lawyer 1762—1818 

Lake,  Gerard,  Viscount.    British  general  in  India 1744—1808 

Lalande,  de  (deh  Ia-l5nd  ),  Joseph  Jerome  Lefrancais.    French 

astronomer... 1732—1837 

Lallemand  (lal-mon),  Charles  Frangois  Antoine,  Baron.    French 

geaeral - 1774—1839 

Lallemand,  Clause  Francois.    French  physician  and  surgeon 1790—1854 

Lallemant   (lal-mon'),   JerOme.     French  Jesuit    missionary    in 

Canada 1593-1673 

Lally,  de  (deh  la-le')  Thomas  Arthur,  Count,  Baron  of  Tollendal 

in  Ireland.    French  general 1702 — 1766 

lally-Tollendal,    de    (deh  la-le  -to-lSn-dal ),   Trophime  Ge- 
rard, Marquis.    (Son.)    French  orator  and  writer...  ...1751—1830 


Born.  Died. 

Lamar  (la-mar  ),  Lucius  Quintus  Cincinnatus.    American  states- 
man and  jurist _ 1825—1893 

Lamarck,  de  (deh  la  mark  ),  Jean  Baptiste  Pierre  Antoiue  de 

Monet,  Chevalier.    French  naturalist 1744 — 1829 

Lamarmora,  dl  (de  la-mar  -mo-ra) ,  Alphonso,  Marquis.  Italian 

general 1804—1878 

Lamarque  (la-mark  '),  Maximilicn,  Count.    French  general  and 

orator. ..1770—1832 

Lamartine,  de  (deh  la-mar-ten  ),Alphonse  Marie  Louis.  French 

author  and  orator ...1790—1869 

Lamb  (lam),  Charles.    English  essayist  and  humorist. 1775— 1834 

Lamb,  Mary.  (Sister.)    English  prose  writer  and  poet .1765—1847 

Lamballe,  de  (deh  lon-bal ),  Marie  Therese  Louise  de  Savoie- 

Carignan,  Princess.    Attendant  of  Queen  Marie  Antoinette 1749 — 1792 

Lambarde  (lam  -bard),  William.    English  antiquary 1536-1601 

Lambert  (lam  -bert),  Daniel.    English  giant. 1769-1809 

Lambert  (lon-bar-r  )  Francois.    French  religious  reformer 1487-  153O 

Lambert  (lam  -bert),  Johanu  Heinrich.    German  physicist.. 1728—1777 

Lambert  (lam  -bert),  John,  Sir.    British  general _ 1772—1847 

Lambert,  John.    English  Parliamentary  general.. 1620—1692 

Lambert  (lon-bar-r),  Leon  Albert.    French  actor 1847    - 

Lamennals,  de  (deh  la-men-ng'),  Hugues  Felicite  Robert,  Abbe 

French  writer  on  politics  and  religion .1782—1854 

Lameth,  de  (deh  la-me  ),  Alexandra    Theodor   Victor,  Count. 

French  revolutionist 1760 — 1829 

LaMettrle,  de  (deh-la  me-tre),  Julien  Off  ray.    French  philos- 
opher ._ 1709—1751 

Lamoriciere,  de  (deh  la-mo-re-se-er  ),  Christophe  Louis  Leon 

Juchault.    French  general 1806—1865- 

La  Motte-Fouqu^,  de  (deh  la-mot  -fO-kS  ),  Friedrich  Heinrich 

Karl,  Baron.    German  poet  and  romance  writer 1777—1843 

Lamouroux  (la-mo-ro1),  Jean  Vincent  Felix.    French  naturalist  1779 — 1825 
LampadlUS  (lam-pa  -de-PS),  Wilhelm  August.    German  metal- 
lurgist   1772—1842 

Lancaster  (lank-as-ter),   James,  Sir.    English  navigator 1559V1620 

Lancaster,  Joseph.    English  Quaker  educationist _ 1775—1838. 

Lance,  George.    English  painter  of  fruit  and  still  life 1802—1864 

Lancisl  (Ian-Che  -§e),  Giovanni  Maria.    Italian  physician  and 

writer - 1654-1720 

Lan  den,  John.    English  mathematician 1719—1790 

Lan  der,  Richard.    English  traveler  in  Africa 1804—1834 

Landon  (Ian  -don),  Letitia Elizabeth.  (L.  E.  L.)  English  poetess.  1804— 1838 

Lan  dSr,  Walter  Savage.    English  author 1775—1864 

Landseer  (land  ser),  Edwin  Henry,  Sir.  English  animal  painter.  1802— 1873 

Lane,  Edward  William.    English  orientalist 1801—1876 

Lane,  James  Henry.    American  anti-slavery  politician,  soldier  and 

senator 1814—1866 

Lane,  Joseph.  American  soldier  in  Mexican  war  and  U.  S.  senator. 1801 — 1881 

Lane,  Ralph,  Sir.    Colonial  governor  of  Virginia.. 1530-1604 

Lanfranc  (Ian  -frank),  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 10057-1089 

Lanfrey  (lon-fre  '),  Pierre.    French  historian 1828—1877 

Lang  dang),  Andrew.    English  poet  and  essayist 1844    - 

Langdon  (lang  -dftn),  John.    American  statesman 1739—1819 

Lange  (lang  -eh),  Johann  Peter.    German  theologian  and  poet. . .1802— 1884 

Langhorne  (lang  -horn),  John.    English  poet  and  translator 1785—1779 

Langland  (lang  -land)  or  Langley  (lang  -U),  William.  English  . 

poet - —  - lived  1369 

Lang  ley\  Samuel  Pierpont.    American  astronomer 1834    — — 

Lang  t&n,  Stephen.  English  cardinal.    Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 1168— 1228 

Lang  try\  Lillie.    English  actress 1852    - 

Languet  (lon-g§),  Hubert.     French   Protestant  and   political 

writer.. - 1518-1581 

Lanler  (Ian  -I-er),  Sidney.     American  poet 1842—1881 

Lanjuinals  (lon-zhwe-ne  ),  Jean  Denis,  Count.    French  lawyer. 1753— 1*21 
Lankester  (lank  -es-ter),  Edwin.    English  physician  and  natu- 
ralist  - 1814-187* 

Lankester.  Edwin  Ray.    (Son.)    English  biologist 1847    - 

Lan  man,  Charles.    American  author  and  journalist _ 1819    - 

Lannes  (Ian),  Jean.    Duke  of  Montebello.    Marshal  of  France 1769— 1809 

Lanoue  (Ia-n6  ),  Felix  Hippolyte.     French  landscape  painter 1812—1872 

La  None,  de  (deh  la  no  ),  Francois.    (Bras  de  Fer.~)    French  sol- 
dier  ..1531-1591 

Lansdowne  (lanz-down),  Henry  Petty  Fitzmaurice,  third  mar- 
quis of.    English  statesmae 1780— 186S 

Lansdowne,  William   Petty,  first  marquis  of,  and  earl  of  Shel- 

burne.    (Father.)    British  statesman 1737 — 1805 

Lantier,  de  (deh  lon-te-8  ),  Etienne  Francois.     French  author..!734— 1826 
Lanza  (lan'-za),  Giovanni.    Italian  statesman ...1815—1882 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite, 


camel,    her,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    s'ire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
ctir,    rfile,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 

Lanzl  (lan'-ze),  Luigi.    Italian  antiquary  and  writer  on  art 1732  -1810 

Lao-tse  (la-6~tseh).    (The  aged  child.)    Chinese  philosopher B.  c.  565? 

LaP£rouse,de  (deh  lape-roz  ),  Jean  Francois  cleGalatip,  Count. 

French  navigator 1741—1783 

Lapham  (lap  -am),  Increase  Allen.    American  naturalist 1811—1875 

Laplace,  de  (deft  la-plas'),  Pierre   Simon,  Marquis.      French 

astronomer 1749 — 1827 

Lappenberg  (lap  -en  bergch),  Johann  Martin.    Gorman  histo- 
rian..  1794-1865 

Laprade,  de  (deb  la-prad  ) ,  Pierre  Marin  Victor  Richard.  French 

poet -- ...1812-1883 

Larcom  (lar'-k&m),  Lucy.    American  poetess 1826 — 1893 

Lardner   (lard-ner),  Dionysius.     British  editor  and  scientific 

writer 1793-1859 

La  Rive,  de  (deb  la  rev'),  Charles  Gaspard.    Swiss  chemist 1770— 1834 

La  Rochefoucauld,  de   (deb  la  rosh-f6-k6 ) ,  Francois,  Due, 

Prince  of  Marsillac.    French  moralist 1613 — 1680 

La  Rochefoucauld  Llancourt,  de  (deb.  Iar8sh-f6-k6  Ie-on-k6r  ), 

Francois  Alexandra  Frederic,  Due.    French  philanthropist 1747—1827 

La  Rochejaquelein,  de  (deh  la  rosh-zhak-lan  '),  Henri du  Ver- 
ger, Count.    French  Vendean  royalist 1772 — 1794 

La  Salle,  de  (deb.  la  sal),  Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur.    French  ex- 
plorer  1643-1687 

Lasca,  II  (el  las  -ka).    (Antonio  Francesco  Grazzlni.)    Italian 

poet - - 1503-1583 

Lascaris    (las  '-ka-rls),    Andreas    Johannes.      (Khyndacenus.) 

Greek  scholar... 1445M5S5 

Las  Casas,  de,  Bartolomfi.    See  CASAS,  DE  LAS. 

Las   Cases,  de  (deb.  las  kaz),  Emmanuel  Augustin  Dieudonne, 

Comte.    French  officer  and  writer .1766—1842 

Lasker  (las  -ker).  Eduard.    German  statesman 1829—1884 

Lassalle  (la-sal),  Ferdinand.    German  socialist 1825—1864 

Las  sen,  Christian.    Norwegian  orientalist ..1800—1876 

Lasso,  dl  (de  las  -6),  Orlando,    Belgian  composer __  1520—1594 

Latham  (la  -tham),  John.    English  naturalist .1740—1837 

Latham,  Robert  Gordon.    English  philologist  and  ethnologist 1812—1888 

La  tlirop,  George  Parsons.    American  author,    Born  in  IIonolulu.1851    - 

Latimer  (lat'-I-mer).  Hugh.    English  reformer  and  martyr 1472?-1555 

Latour  d'  Auvergne,  de  (deh  la-tor'  do-vern ),  Theophile  Malo 

Corret.    (The  first  grenadier  of  France) 1743—1800 

Latreille  (la-tra'-y),  Pierre  Andre.    French  entomologist 1762—1833 

Laube  (16"w  -beh),  Heinrich.    German  novelist  and  poet 1806—1884 

Laud  (lawd),  William.    Archbishop  of  Canterbury.   Executed 1573—1645 

Lauder  (lawd -er),  William.    Scottish  literary  impostor 1710—1771 

Lauderdale  (law-der-dal'),  James  Maitland,  Earl  of.    Scottish 

statesman 1759-1839 

Lauderdale,  John  Maitland,  Duke  of.  Cabal  ministerin  England_1616 — 1682 
Laugler  (lo-zhe-e  ),  Auguste  Ernest  Paul.  French  astronomer.. 1812— 1872 
Launitz,  van  der  (van  der  low  -nits),  Nikolaus  Karl  Eduard 

Schmidt.    German  sculptor...  1795—1869 

Laurence  (law -rens),  French.    English  lawyer  and  poet _. 1809 

Laurens  (law'-rens),  Henry.    American  patriot  and  statesman ..1724— 1792 

Laurens,  John.    (Son.}    American  patriot  and  soldier 1756 — 1782 

Laurlston   de  (deh   16  res- ton  '),  Jacques  Alexandre   Bernard 

Law,  Marquis.    Marshal  of  France 1768—1828 

Lauzun.  de  (deh  16  zuh  i,  Antonin  Nompar  de  Caumont,  Due. 

French  general. 1633—1723 

Lavalette  de,  (deh  la-va-let ),  Antoino  Mario  Chamans,  Count. 

French  general 1769—1830 

Lavater  (la  -va-ter  or  la- va-ter  ),  Johann  Kaspar.  Swiss  physi- 
ognomist  1741—1801 

Lavelaye.de  (deh  lav-la  ),  Emile  Louis  Victor.    Belgian  polit- 
ical economist 1822—1892 

Lavoisier  (la-vwa-ze-e"),  Antoino  Laurent.    French  chemist 1743—1794 

Law,  John,  of  Lauriston.    Scottish  financier... 1671—1729 

Law,  William.    English  divine  and  writer 1686—1761 

Law  ranee,  John.    American  jurist  and  statesman 1750—1810 

Law  rence  (law  -renss),  Saint.    Roman  Christian  martyr —       258 

Lawrence,  Abbott.    American  merchant  and  philanthropist 1792—1855 

Lawrence,  Amos.    (Brother.)    Philanthropist 1786— 1K>2 

Lawrence,  James.    American  naval  officer 1781—1813 

Lawrence,  John  Laird  Mai r.    Baron.    Governor-general  of  India.1811 — 1879 

Lawrence,  Thomas,  Sir.    English  portrait  painter _ 1769—1830 

Lawrence,  William  Beach.   American  jurist 1800 — 1881 

Law  s&n,  Cecil  Gordon.    English  artist 1851—1882 

Lawson,  Sir  Wilfrid,  Bart.    British  member  of  parliament.    United 

Kingdom  Alliance  leader 1829    

Lay'ard,  Austen  Henry.    English  orientalist  and  archaeologist 1817    - 


Born.  Died. 
Lazarus  (laz   a  rus),Emma.    American  poet  of  Jewish  origin...  1849— 1887 

Lazarus  (lat -sa-rus),  Moritz.    German  philosopher.. 1824    - 

Lazzarlni  (lat-sa-re-ne),  Giovanni  Andrea.   Italian  painter  and 

writer 1710—1801? 

Lea  (le),  Isaac.    American  naturalist 1792—1888 

Leach,  William  Elford.    English  naturalist _179ii 

Leake,  William  Martin.    English  archaeologist  and  traveler 1777 — 1860 

Leavitt  (ftsv'-It),  Joshua.    American  journalist  and  reformer 1794-1873 

Lebas  (leh-ba'),  Philippe  Francois.    French  Jacobin 1765—1794 

Lebeau  (leh-bo  ),  Charles.    French  historian  and  poet 1701-177S 

Leboeuf  (leh-biif ),  Edmond.    French  general 1809—1888 

Lebon  (leh-bon  ),  Joseph.    French  revolutionist.. 1765—1795 

Lebrun  deh-brun  ),  Charles  Francois,  Duke  of  Piacenza.  French 

statesman  and  author.. ...1739—1824 

Lebrun,    Mario   Louise  Elizabeth,   Mine.,    born  Vigee.      French 

painter 1755—1842 

Lebrun,  Pierre  Antoine.    French  dramatist  and  poet 1785—1873 

Lebrun,   Ponce   Denis   Ecouchard.    (Lebrun  Pindare.)     French 

lyric  poet _ __ 1729—1807 

Lecky  (lek    I),  William  Edward  Hartpole.    British  philosopher.. 1838    - 

Le  Clerc  (leh  kler  ),  Jean.    Swiss  Protestant  theologian 1657—1738 

Leclerc,  Victor  Emmanuel.    French  general 1779—1802 

Lecocq  deh-kok),  Charles.    French  composer. 1832    - 

Le  Conte  (lekont),  John.    American  scientist 1818—1891 

Le  Conte,  John  Lawrence.    American  entomologist 1825 — 1883 

Le  Conte,  Joseph.    American  physician  and  geologist 1823 — 1891 

Leconte  de  Lisle  (leh  kont   deh  lei),  Charles  Marie.    French 

poet.... _ ....1818    - 

Lecoq  (leh-kok),  Henri.    French  naturalist ...1802-1871 

Lecouvreur  (leh-ko  -vrur  ).  Adrienne.    French  actress ...1692—1730 

Ledebour,  von  (fon  la'-deh-bdr),  Karl  Friedrich.    German  bot- 
anist  1785—1851 

Ledochowskl  (led  o-chov  ski),  Miecislas.    Polish  prelate. 1822-1889 

Ledru-Rollin  (leh-dru  ro-lan  ),  Alexandra    Augusto.     French 

socialist __ _ ..1808—1874 

Ledyard  (lej'-ard),  John.    American  traveler 1751— 1789 

Lee,  Ann.    (Mother  Ann.)    Founder  of  the  Shakers  in  America  ...1736— 1784 

Lee,  Arthur.    American  statesman 1740 — 1792 

Lee,  Charles.    American  major-general,  born  in  England 1731—1782 

Lee,  Francis  Lightfoot.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 1734— 1797 

Lee,  Harriet.    English  novelist 1756—1851 

Lee,  Henry.  (Light-Horse  Harry.)  American  general  and  governor 

of  Virginia 1756—1818 

Lee,  Nathaniel.    English  dramatist _1655?-1692 

Lee,  Richard  Henry.    American  orator  and  statesman... 1732—1794 

Lee,  Robert  Edward.    (Son  of  General  Henry.)    Confederate  gen- 
eral   1807—1870 

Lee,  Samuel.    English  orientalist 1783 — 1852 

Lee,  William  H.  F.    Confederate  general 1&37— 1891 

Leech,  John.    English  artist  and  caricaturist 1817—1864 

Leeuwenhoek.  van  (van  luh  -wen-hpk.)    Dutch  naturalist 1632—1723 

Lefebvre  (leh  fevr),  Francois  Joseph,  Duko  of  Dantzic.   Marshal 

of  Franco ..1755— 1820 

Lefebvre-Desnouettes    (leh-fevr-de  -no-et ),  Charles,   Count. 

French  general 1773 — 1822" 

Lefevre  (le-fe  -ver),  George   John    Shaw.    English   statesman 

and  writer 1832    

Le  Flo  (l&h  flo) ,  Adolpue  Charles  Emmanuel.    French  general 1804—1887 

Lefort  (leh-for  ),  Francois.    Swiss-Russian  general 1656—1699- 

Legare    deh-gre  ),    Hugh   Swinton.     American   statesman    and 

scholar ._ 1739—184* 

Legendre  (leh  zhoudr  ),  Adrien  Marie.    French  geometer 1752—1833 

Leggett  (leg  -et),  William.     American  journalist 1802-1839' 

LegOUV^  (leh  go-ve),  Ernest  Wilfrid.    French  poet.. 1807    - 

Legouve,  Gabriel  Mario  Jean  Baptiste.    French  dramatist.. .1764 — 1812 

Leibnitz,  von  (fon  lip  -nits),  Gottfried  Wilhelm,  Baron.    Ger- 
man philosopher  and  mathematician ...1646 — 171ft 

Leicester  (les-ter),  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of.    Favorite  of  Queen 

Elizabeth 1531?-158S- 

Leidy  (U-dl),  Joseph.     American  naturalist  and  physiologist 1823 — 189!i 

Leighton  (la -ton),  Frederick.    English  pain  tor 1830    - 

Leighton,  John,  F.  S.  A.     English  artist __ 1822    

Leisler  (lis'-ler),  Jacob.   American  adventurer.. __ 1640—1691 

Leitner  (llt'-ner),  Gottlieb  Wilhelm.    Hungarian  linguist.. 1840   

Lejeune  (leh-zhun),  Louis   Francois,   Baron.    French   general 

and  painter. _ 1776—1848 

Lekain  (leh-kan  ),  Henri  Louis  Cain.    French  tragic  actor .1728—1778 

Leland,  Charles  Godfrey.    American  author ...1824    


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pa  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,      -sion  -  shun;     tion,      -sjion  ---•  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel,     del. 
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Leland  (lei  -and),  John.    English  antiquary  and  linguist 15067-1552 

Lelewel  (leVev -el),  Joachim.    Polish  historian .1786—1861 

Le  ly,  Peter.Sir.    (Pietervan  der  Faes.)    Dutch  portrait  painter. 1618— 1680 
Lemaistre  (leh  matr  '),  Antoine.     French  advocate  and  author.  1608—1658 

Lemaitre  deh  matr),  Frederic.    French  actor 1798M876 

Xemercier   (leh-mer-se-e  ),  Louis  Jean  Nepomncene.    French 

dramatist 1771-1840 

Lemoine  deh-mwan  ),  Jean  Emile.    French  statesman 1815—1892 

Lemon  (lem  -6n),  Mark.    English  editor  and  humorist 1809—1870 

Xe  Monnier  deh  mo-ne-e  ),  Pierre  Charles.  French  astronomer.. 1715— 1799 

Xemoyne  (leh-mwan  },  Frangois.    French  historical  painter 1688—1737 

Le  Moyne,  Sanvolle.    First  colonial  governor  of  Louisiana .16711-1701 

Xempriere  (lem-prer ),  John.    English  classical  scholar 17657-1821 

Lenau  (la  -n<Jw),  Nikolaus.   (NiembschvonStrehlenau.)   German 

poet ...1802-1850 

L'Enclos,  de  (deh  Ion  klo  ),  Ninon.    French  courtesan 1616—1705 

Lenfant  (Ion-f8n  ),  Jacques.    French  Protestant  divine  and  his- 
torian  1661-1728 

Lennep,  van  (van  len'-ep),  Jacobus.   Dutch  novelist ..1802—1868 

Len  nox,  Charlotte  (Ramsay.)    American  novelist _ 1720—1804 

Lenoir  (leh-nwar'),  Marie  Alexandre.    French  archaeologist 1761 — 1839 

Xenormant  (Ieh-nor-m5n').  Charles.    French  archaeologist  and 

historian ---- ..1802—1859 

Xenormant,  Francois.  (Son.)   French  archeeologist 1837—1883 

Lenotre  (leh-notr  ),  Andre.     French  architect  and  garden  de- 
signer  .1614—1700 

Len  OX,  James.    American  philanthropist 1800 — 1880 

Leo  I.    Emperor  of  the  East  (457-74).    (Thracian.) 4007—  474 

Leo  II.    (474,  Jan.26-Nov.)     (Young.) ...4707—  474 

Leo  III.    (717-41.)    (Isaurian.) 6807—  741 

XeoIV.    (775-80.). 750—  780 

LeoV.    (813-20.)    (Armenian.) —       820 

XeoVI.    (866-911.)    (Philosopher.). 866—911 

Xeol.    Pope  (440-61.)    (The  Great.) 8907-461 

XeoII.    (682-84.) —  •     684 

Xeo  III.    (795-816.).... 816 

Xeo  IV.    (847-55.) •     855 

XeoV.    (903.) ....—  •     903 

Leo  VI.    (928-29.) •     929 

Xeo  VII.    (936-39.) 939 

Xeo  VIII.    (963-65.) 965 

Xeo  IX.    (1049-54.)    (Brunon.   Saint.) _ 1002—1054 

Xeo  X.    (1513-21.)     (Johnde'  Medici.).. 1475—1521 

Xeo  XI.    (Elected  April  1, 1605.)     (Alexander  de'  Medici.) 1535—1605 

Leo  XII.    (1823-29.)     (Annibal  della  Genga.) 1760—1829 

Leo,  of  Modena.    Jewish  Antiquary _ ..1571—1654 

Leo  Allatius.    Greek  Scholar  in  Italy.    (Apes  Urbance.) 1586—1669 

Leo  de  St.  John.    (Studium  Sapientice  Vniversalis.) 1600—1671 

Leo  Juda.   German  Protestant  Reformer _ .1482—1542 

Xeo,  John.    (Africanus.)    Traveler  and  geographer _ ..14837-1552 

Xeo,  Leonard.    Neapolitan  musical  composer... 1694—1745 

Xeonardo  da  Pisa  (16-6  nar  -do  da  pe  -za)  or  Leonardo  Bon- 

accl  (bo-nat -che).    Italian  mathematician 1170    

Leonardo  da  Vlncl  (16-6-nar'-dd  da  vln'-che)     See  VINCI. 
Leonhard,  von  (fon  la  -on-hart) ,  Karl  Ctesar.    German  geolo- 
gist  ..1779-1862 

Leonl    (le-6 -ne),    Leone.      Italian    sculptor,    and   engraver    of 

medals • — •    1592 

Leonidas  (le-on -I-das).    Heroic  king  of  Sparta B.C.  480 

Leopard!  (le-6-par  -de),  Giacomo,  Count.    Italian  poet 1798—1837 

Leopold  (le -6-pold)  I.     (The  Great.)    Emperor  of  Germany 1640—1705 

Leopold  II.    Emperor  of  Germany _ 1747—1792 

Leopold  I.     (Georges  Chretien  Frederic.)    King  of  the  Belgians... 1790— 1865 

Leopold  II.    (Louis  Philippe  Marie  Victor.)    Kiugof  the  Belgians. 1835 

Leopold  II.    Grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  archduke  of  Austria 1797—1870 

Leopold  I.    Prince  of  Anhalt-Dessau.    Prussian  general  and  tacti- 

tinn - 1676—1747 

Leopold  (le  -6-pold),  KarlGustaf.    Swedish  poet.. 1756—1829 

Lepaute  den-pot ),  JeanAndre.    French  clockmaker 1709—1789 

LepsiUS  (lep -se-ps),  Karl  Richard.    German  philologist  and  an- 
tiquary  1810—1884 

Xerdo  de  Tejada  (ler'-tho  dS  tS-cha'-tha),  Sebastian.    Presi- 
dent of  Mexico.. _. 1827    

Xermontoff  (ler  -mon-tof),  Mikhail  Ivanovitch.    Russian  poet  ..1812—1841 

Xeroux  deh-ro  ),  Pierre.    French  socialist 1798—1871 

Xeroy  deh-rwa  ),  Julien.    French  watchmaker. 1686—1759 

Xeroy,  Julien  David.    (Son.)    French  architect 1728—1803 

Xe  Sage  (leh  sazh'J,  Alain  Rene.    French  novelist 1668—1747 


Born.  Died. 

Lescot  (Ies-k6  ),  Pierre.    French  architect 1510—1572 

Lescure,  de  (deh  le-kiir),  Louis  Marie,  Marquis.    French  Yen- 
dean  chief 1766—1793 

Lesdiguieres,  de  (deh  le-de-ge-er ) ,  Frangois  de  Bonne,  Duke. 

French  general 1543-1626 

Leslie  (lez  -H),  Alexander,  Earl  of  Leven.    Scottish  general 1590—1661 

Leslie  (les  -II),  Charles  Robert,    English  historical  painter 1794—1859 

Leslie,  Frank.    English  publisher  in  America 1821—1880 

Lesquereux  (le-keh-rflh  ),  Leo.    Swiss-American  botanist 1806    - 

Lesseps,  de  (deh  le-sep  ,  Eng.  -les  -eps),  Ferdinand,  Viscount. 

French  diplomatist  and  engineer _ 1805    - 

Leasing  (les  -Ing),  Gotthold  Ephraim.    German  author 1729—1781 

Leasing,  Karl  Friedrich.    (Grandnephew.)    German  painter 1808—1880 

L'Estrange  (les-tranj  ),  Roger,  Sir.    English  editor  and  trans- 
lator  1616—1704 

Lesueur  (leh-SU  ur  '),  Eustache.    French  painter  of  history 1616—1655 

Le  Sueur,  Jean  Francois.    French  musical  composer 1760—1837 

Letronne  (leh-tron1),  Antoine  Jean.     French  archaeologist  and 

critic 1787—1848 

Leuckart  (16~1  -kart),  Karl  Georg  Friedrich    Rudolph.    German 

zoologist 1S2S    - 

Leusden  (Ids  -den),  Jan.    Dutch  philologist 1624—1699 

Leuwenhoek  (vanish  -wen-hQk),  Anthony  van.  Dutch  natural 

philosopher 1632—1723 

Le  Valllant  deh  va-yon  ),  Francis.    Naturalist  and  traveler 1753—1824 

Le  ver,  Charles  James.    Irish  novelist 1806—1872 

Lev  erett,  Sir  John.    Governor  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 1616—1679 

Le  Verrier  (leh  ve-re-a),  Urbain  Jean  Joseph.     French  astron- 
omer  1811-1877 

Levizac,   de   (deh  leh  ve-zak  ),  John  Pons  Victor  Lecoutz. 

French  poet  and  philologist 1813 

Lew  es,  George  Henry.    English  scientist  and  author 1817—1878 

Lew  is,  Andrew.    American  revolutionary  general 17307-1780 

Lewis,  Enoch.    American  mathematician 1776 — 1856 

Lewis,  Francis.    American  revolutionary  statesman 1713—1803 

Lewis,  Sir  George  Cornewall.    English  statesman 1806—1863 

Lewis,  Rev.  John.    English  antiquary  and  divine 1675—1746 

Lewis,  Morgan.    American  general  and  jurist 1754—1844 

Lewis,  Taylor.    American  scholar  and  author 1802—1877 

Lewis,  or  Ludwig  (16d  -vigch),  I.  Karl  August,  King  of  Bavaria.  1786— 1868 

Lewis  II.     Kiugof  Bavaria.. 1845—1886 

Lewis  IV.  orV.    Emperor  of  Germany 1286—1347 

Lewis  I.     (The  Great.)    King  of  Hungary  and  Poland 1326—1382 

Lewis  II.    King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia _. 1506—1526 

Leyden  (II  -den),  John.    Scottish  poet  and  orientalist _ 1775—1811 

Leyden,  van  (van  li-den.i,  Lucas.    (Lucas  Dammesz.)    Dutch 

painter ...1494-1533 

Leys,  Jean  Auguste  Henri.    Belgian  painter ...1815—1869 

L'He'ritier  de  Brutelle  (le-re-te-e  deh  brtt  tel ) ,  Charles  Louis. 

French  botanist.    Assassinated 1746 — 1800 

L'Bopital,  or  L  Hospital,  de  (deh  16-pe-tal ),  Guillaume  Fran- 

jois  Antoine,  Marquis  de  Saint-Mesme.    French  geometrician. .1681— 1704 

L'HOpital,  orL'Hospital,  de,  Michel.    Chancellor  of  France 1505—1573 

Libelt  (le  -belt),  Kar61.    Polish  political  and  philosophic  writer.1807— 1877 
Liberi  (le-bS-re),  Pietro, Cavalicre.  (Libertino.)  Italian  painter. 1605— 1687 

Liberius  (11-be  -rl-us).  Saint.    Pope 3007-  366 

Llvri-Carrucci  (le  -bre-kar-rot  -che),  GuUlaume  Brutus  Icile 

Timoleon,  Count.    Italian-French  mathematician 1803—1869 

Llchtenberg  (lich-ten-ber-rgch),    Georg    Christoph.     German 

author 1742-1799 

Lichtwer  (licht-ver),  Magnus  Gottfried.    German  poet  and  fabu- 
list...  1719-1783 

Lick,  James.    American  philanthropist 1796—1876 

Lid  dell,  Duncan.    Scottish  physician  and  mathematician 1561—1613 

Liddell,  Henry  George.    English  classical  scholar,.. 18117  — 

Lleber  (le-ber),  Francis.    American  publicist,  born  in  Prussia.-.lSOO— 1872    ; 

Liebig,  von  (fon  le-bigch),  Justus,  Baron.    German  chemist 1808—1873 

LightfOOt  (lit  -fpt),  John.    English  theologian  and  Hebraist 1602—1675     , 

Ligne,  de  (deh  len  ),  Karl  Joseph,  Prince.    Austrian  general  and 

author... 1735-1814    , 

Ligonier  (Hg-6-ner  ),  John,  Earl.    English  field-marshal 1678—1770    I 

Lilburne  (111 -biirn),  John.    English  political  enthusiast 1618—1657    ] 

Lilly  (111  -I),  or  Lyly,  John.    English  dramatist 15587-1600T  J 

Lilly,  William.    English  astrologer 1602—1681    1 

Liuiborch,  van  (van  lim-bor-rch),   Phiiippus.     Dutch  theo- 
logian.  - 1633-1712    >. 

Lincoln  (link  -6n),  Abraham.    Sixteenth  President  of  the  United 

States,  assassinated  by  Booth 1809—1865    ) 


camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p8t. 
car,    rflls,    full;     try,    Syrian,     as.    os  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father,     we,    wet,     here, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work,     whd,     s&n;     mute,    cub,     cure,     unite, 
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Lincoln,  Benjamin*    American  general 1733 — 1810 

Lincoln,  Levi.    American  lawyer  and  statesman 1749—1820 

Llnd  (llnd).  Jenny.    Swedish  vocalist... 1821—1887 

Llnde  i  liu  -deb.),  Samuel  Bogumil.  Polish  lexicographer. 1771—1847 

Lindenau,   von  (fon  lln  -deh-no"w),  Bernard  August.   German 

astronomer _ 1780—1854 

Llndley  (llnd  -II),  John.  English  botanist 1799—1865 

Lindsay  or  Lyndsay  (lln'-zl),  Sir  David.    Scottish  poet 1490?-1567? 

Ling,  Peter  Henrik.    Swedish  founder  of  the  "movement  cure" 1776 — 1839 

Lingard  (ling -gard),  John.    English  historian 1771—1851 

Lingelbach  (ling  -el-bach),  Jan.    Flemish  i>aintor._ ..1625—1687 

Linguet  (lan'-ga'),  Simon  Nicolas  Henri.    French  advocate  and 

writer.... 1736-1794 

Lin  lef,  Thomas.    English  composer 17257-1795 

Linnseus,  von  (fonlln-ne -iis),  Sired.  Linne',  von  (fon  lln  '-§), 

Carl,  or  Charles.    Swedish  botanist 1707—1778 

LIn'nell,  John.    English  painter 1792—1882 

Lin  ton,  William  James.    English  wood  engraver 1812—1884 

Llppl  (lep  -e),  FraFilippo.    Italian  painter.. 1412—1469 

Lip  plncott,  Sara  Jane.    (Clarke.)     (Grace  Greenwood.)    Ameri- 
can authoress 1823    • — - 

Lipslus  (lip  -se-US),  Justus.    Flemish  critic  and  philologist 1547—1606 

Llscov  (lls'-kof),  Christian  Ludwig.    German  satirist 1701 — 1760 

Lisle,  de  (deb.  lei ),  orDellsle,  Guillaume.    French  geographer.. 1675— 1726 

List,  Friedrich.    German  political  economist , 1789—1846 

Lista-y-Aragon  (les-ta-e-a  ra  gon  ),  Don  Alberto.     Spanish 

critic,  mathematician  and  poet 1775 — 1848 

Lister  (Us -ter),  Martin.    English  naturalist. _ 16387-1712 

Liszt  (list),  Franz.      (Abbe  Liszt.)     Hungarian    composer   and 

pianist 1811—1886 

Litligow  (llth  -go),  William.    Scottish  traveler ..1583—1640 

Lltta  (let'-a),  Pompeo,  Count.    Italian  historian _ ...1781—1852 

Little  Crow,  Chief  of  the  Sioux  Indians 1863 

Lit  tleton,  Edward,  Lord.    English  statesman ..1589—1645 

Littelton,  orLyttelton,  Sir  Thomas.    English  jurist ...1420?-1481 

Littr^  (le-tre  ),  Maximilien  Paul  Emile.    French  philologist 1801    - 

Littrow,  von  (fon  lit  -ro),  Joseph  Johann.   German  astronomer.  1781— 1840 

LIttrow,  Karl  Ludwig.    (Son.)    German  astronomer.. 1811—1877 

LIv  erpdol,  Charles  Jenkinson,  first  Earl  of.    British  statesman... 1727— 1808 
Liverpool,  Robert  Banks  Jenkinson,  second  Earl  of.    (Son.)   Brit- 
ish statesman 1770—1828 

Livingston,  Edward.    American  statesman  and  jurist 1764—1836 

Livingston,  Philip.    American  statesman.    Signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence ...1716 — 1778 

Livingston,  Robert  R.    (Brother  of  Edward.)    American  states- 
man.  1746-1813 

Llvingstftne,  David.    Scottish  explorer  in  Africa 1813—1873 

LIv  f  (Titus  Liv'ius).    Roman  historian. B.  c.  59-A.D.  17 

Llewellyn  (16-Sl-In)  I.    Prince  of  Wales 11907-1240? 

Llorente  (lyo-ren  -te),  Don  Juan  Antonio.    Spanish  historian... 1756— 1823 

Lloyd  (16ld),  Henry.    British  officer  and  tactician 1729—1783 

Lobau,  de   (deb  16-bo  ),   Georges  Mouton,  Comte.    Marshal  of 

France 1770-1838 

Lobeck    (lo'-bek),    Christian    August.     German    antiquary    and 

philologist.. _ 1781-1859 

Lobeira,  de  (de  16-be  -e-ra),  Vasco.    Portuguese  author 13607-1403 

Lobel,  or  L'Obel  (16-bel  ),  Mathieu.    Flemish  botanist 1538—1616 

Lobo  (16-bo),  Francisco  Rodriguez.    Portugese  poet 1550MB29? 

LobO,  Jeronimo.    Portuguese  missionary 15957-1678 

Locke   (lok),    David   Ross.     (Petroleum    V.  Nasby.)     American 

humorist 1833—1888 

Locke,  John.    English  philosopher  and  philanthropist 1632 — 1704 

Lockhart  (lok  -art),  John  Gibson.    Scottish  critic  and  poet 1794—1854 

Lock  wood,  James  Booth.    American  Arctic  explorer 1852 — 1884 

Lockyer  (lok'-yer),  Joseph  Norman.    English  astronomer 1836    

Lodge  (loj),  Thomas.    English  dramatist... 15567-1625 

Loftus  (lof  -tus),  William  Kennett,    English  archaeologist. 18207-1858 

Logan  (16  -gan),  Benjamin.    Early  pioneer  of  Kentucky 17427-1802 

Logan,  James.    Colonial  statesman  and  writer _ 1674—1751 

Logan,  John.    Scottish  divine  and  poet _. _ 1748—1788 

Logan.    (Tah-gah-jute.)    American  Indian  chief ..17257-1780 

Logan,  John  Alexander.    American  general  and  statesman 1826 — 1886 

Logan,  Sir  William  Edmond.    Canadian  geologist ...1798—1875 

Lola  Monies  (16  -la  m6n-tes).    Creole  adventuress  and  ballet 

dancer 1824-1861 

Lomazzo  (16-mat  -so),  Giovanni  Paolo.    Italian  painter  and  art- 
writer 1538—1600? 

Lombard  (16n-bar-r  ),  Lambert.   Flemish  architect  and  painter. 15087-1565 


Born.  Died, 

Lombard!  (lom-bar-r  -de),  Alfonso.    Italian  sculptor ....1487—1536 

Lomonosoff  (lom-ft-no  -sof),  Mikhail.    Russian  grammarian  and 

poet ..1711-176r> 

LindSnder  ry\  Charles  William  Stewart  Vane,  Marquis  of.    Brit- 
ish general 1778 — 1854 

Long,  Armstead  L.    American  Confedei  ate  general - 1891 

Long,  George.    English  classical  scholar  .- 1800— 1879- 

Long,  Roger.    English  astronomer 10807-1770- 

Long,  Stephen  Harriman.    American  engineer 1784—1864 

Longet  (lon-zne  ),  Francois  Achille.    French  physician 1811—1871 

Longfellow  (long'-fel  6),  Henry  Wadsworth.    American  poet 1807—1882 

Longhi  (lon'-ge),  Giuseppe.    Italian  engraver... 1766— 1S31 

Longinus    (lon-JI -nus) ,  Dionysius  Cassius.    Greek  philosopher 

and  critic 2137-273 

Longomonta  nus,  Christian.    Danish  astronomer 1562-1647 

Long  street,  James.    Confederate  lieutenant-general 1821 

Longueville,  de  (den  long  -vel ),  Anne  Genevieve  de  Bourbon, 

Duchess.     French  beauty 1619 — 1679- 

Long  wSrth,  Nicholas.    American  horticulturist .1782-1863. 

Lonnrot,  or  Loennrot  (15n  -rot),  Elias.    Finnish  philologist 1802—1884 

Loo  mis,  Elias.    American  physicist  and  author —.1811—1889' 

Lope  de  Vega  Carpio  (16  -pd  de  ve'-ga  kar-r'-pe-5),  Felix. 

Spanish  poet  and  dramatist 1562 — 1635- 

Lopez  (lo'-pes),  Carlos  Antonio.    President  of  Paraguay.. 1790—1862 

Lopez,  Don  Francisco  Solano.    (Sou.)    President  of  Paraguay 18277-187* 

Lopez,  Narciso.    Cuban  revolutionist .-. 1799—1851 

Lome  (lorn),  John  George  Edward  Henry  Sutherland  Campbell. 

Marquis  of.    Governor-general  of  Canada —.1845    

Lorraine  (lor-ran',  or  16  -ran  ')•   See  GUISE,  DE. 

Lorraine,  Claude.    See  CLAUDE  LOKBAINE 1600—1682 

Lorraine,  de,  Charles.    (Cardinal  de  Lorraine.)    French  states- 
man  - .1525-1574 

Losada  (16-sa'-tna),  Diego.    Spanish  officer.    Founder  of  San- 
tiago de  Leon 15691 

Losada,   Manuel.    Mexican  freebooter _ 1825— 187S 

LOS  sing,  Benson  John.    American  engraver  and  historian — 1813—1891 

Lothaire  (16-ther)  I.    Emperor  of  the  West 7957-  855- 

Lothalre  II.  or  III.    (The  Saxon.)    Emperor  of  Germany 1075—1137 

Lotich  (16  -tlch),  Peter.    (Secundus.)    German  poet .1528—1560 

Lotze  (lot  -sen),  Rudolf  Hermann.   German  philosopher.. 1817 

London  (l<Jw -don),  John  Campbell,  fourth  Earl  of.    British  gen- 
eral in  America 1705 — 1782 

Loudon,  John  Claudius.    Scottish  botanist  and  horticulturist 1783—1843 

Lough  (Ifif),  John  Graham.    English  sculptor 1804—1878 

Louis  (16'-Is;  Fr.  pron.  16-e  )  I.     (Le  Debonnaire,  or  The  Pious.) 
Son  of  Charlemagne.     Emperor  of   the  West   and   King  of 

France 778-  840 

Louis  VI.    (The  Fat.)    King  of  France ..10787-1137 

Louis  IX.,  or  Saint  Louis 1215—1270 

Louis  IX.     (Son  of  Charles  VII.) 1423—1483 

LOUiS  XIV.     (The  Great.) 1638—1715 

Louis  XVI.    Guillotined 1754—1793 

Louis  XVII.    Dauphin.    (Son  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette)n85— 1795 

Louis  XVIII.     (Louis  Stanislas  Xavier.)     (Monsieur .) 1755-1824 

Louisl.     (Ludwig Karl  August.)    King  of  Bavaria 1786— 186» 

Louis  IV.     (The  Bavarian.)    Emperor  of  Germany 12857-1347 

Louis  Napoleon.    See  BONAPARTE,  Napoleon  III 1808—1873 

Louis  Philippe  (16-e  fe-lep')-    King  of  the  French 1773-1850 

Louvet  de  Couvray  (18'-v§'  den  ko-vre  ),  Jean Baptiste.  French 

Girondist ...1760—1797 

Louvois.de  (dehlo-vwa),  Francois  Michel  Letcllier,  Marquis. 

French  statesman 1641 — 1691 

Lovat  (liiv'-at),  Simon  Fraser,  Lord.    Scottish  Jacobite  conspira- 
tor.  ..16707-1747 

Lovell  (luv -el) ,  Mansfield.    American  general.. 1822—1884 

Lovejoy  (luv  -J6i),  Elijah  Parish.    American  abolitionist 1802—1837 

Lovelace  (luv -las),  Richard.   English  poet 1618— 1658- 

Lover  (IQv'-er) ,  Samuel.    Irish  novelist  and  poet 1797—1868 

Lowe  (16),  Sir  Hudson.    British  general.    Governor  of  St.  Helena. 1769— 1844 

Lowe,  Robert.    English  statesman 1811   

Lowe  (15-veh),  Johaun  Karl  Gottfried.    German  composer 1796—1869' 

Lowell  (16  -le) ,  James  Russell.    American  poet  and  prose  writer. .1819— 1891 

Lowell,  John.    Founder  of  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston 1799—1836 

Lower  (low  -er),  Richard.    English  anatomist... 16317-1691 

Lowndes  (Idwndz),  Rawlins.    American  lawyer  and  statesman... 1722— 1800 

Lowtll  (16"wth),  Robert.    English  bishop,  authorand  critic .1710—1787 

Loyola.de  (de  161-6  -la ;  Sp.   pron.  16-yo'-la),   Saint  Ignatius. 

Spanish  founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  (the  Jesuits) 1491—1556 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-Clan,      -tlan  =  shan.       tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -ticm,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  anus,     -ble,     -die,     &c.  -  bel,     del. 
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Born.  Died. 
Loyson  (Iwa-zon),  Charles.      (Pere  Hyacinthe.)    French  pulpit 

orator... 1S27    - 

Lubbock  (lub  -6k),  Sir  John  William,  Bart.    English  astronomer. 1803— 1885 

Liibke  (lep-keh),  Wilholm.    German  art  historian.. 1828    - 

Luca,  de  (dS  lu  -Ca),  Antonino  Saverio.    Italian  cardinal ..1805—1884 

Lu  can  (Marcus  Annteus  Lucanus).    Roman  poet... _ 89?-    65 

Lucas  (lu  -kas),  John.    English  painter 1807—1874 

Lucca  (16k  -a),  Pauline.    German  singer _ 1842    - 

Lucian(lu-Shan).     Greek  satirical  author 120?-  200? 

Lucian,  Saint.    Greek  priest  and  Christian  martyr 250?-  S12? 

LuciliUB  (lu^sll -1-us),  Cains.    Latin  poet B.  c.  1481— B.  c.  103 

Lucke  (lek  -?h).  Gottfried  Christian  Friedrich.    German  theolo- 
gian  _ __.1792?-1855 

Lucretla  (lu-kre  -shl-a).  Roman    woman,  illustrious    for  her 

virtue _ B.  c.  510 

Lucretius    (lu-kre  -shl-iis)     (Titus  Lucretius   Carus).    Roman 

poet B.  c.  95— B.  c.  52 

Lucullus    (lu-kul'-US),  Lucius   Licinius.     Roman    consul    and 

general B.  c.  110?-B.  c.  57 

LudlOW  (lud'-16),  Edmund.    English  republican  leader 1620—1693 

Ludwig  (lud  -Wig), Christian  Gottlieb.    German  botanist 1709—1773 

Ludwlg,   Karl  Friedrich  WUhelm.    German  physiologist 1818    

Lufft  (Ipft),  Hans.    (The  Bible  Printer.)    German  printer 1495—1584 

Luini   (16— e'-ne),  or  Lovini  (16-ve-ne),    Bernardino.    Italian 

painter aft.  1530 

Luitpraud  (16  -It-prand).    Lombard  historian... 920?—  972 

Lu  kin,  Lionel.    English  inventor  of  the  life-boat 1742?-1834 

Lull!  orLully  (lu-  le  ),  Jean  Baptiste.  Italian-French-composer. 1633— 1687 
Lully  (liil-I),  Raymond.  (The  Enlightened  Doctor.)  Spanish 

philosopher. 1235?-1315 

Lundy  (lun'-dl),  Benjamin.    American  abolitionist 1789—1839 

Lush  Ingt6n,  Stephen.    English  abolitionist 1782—1873 

Luther  (lii -ther;  Ger.pron.  16  -ter),  Martin.    Leader  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformation 1483—1548 

Liitke  (let-keh),  Feodor.    Russian  explorer 1797—1882 

Luxembourg,   de  (deb.   luks-on-boor-r),    Francois   Henri  de 

Montmorency-Bouteville,  Due.    Marshal  of  France 1628—1695 

Luzan  (16  than  ),  Don  Ignacio.    Spanish  critic  and  poet 1702 — 1754 

Luzerne,  de  la  (deh  la  lu-zer-rn  ),  Anne  Cesar.    French  diplo- 
matist  ...1741—1791 

Lycflr  giis.     Spartan  lawgiver B.  c.  9th  c.? 

Lyd  gate,  John.    English  poet 1375?-1461? 

Lye,  Edward.    English  antiquary  and  philologist 1704 — 1767 

Ly  ell,  Sir  Charles.    British  geologist 1797—1875 

LynQh,  Thomas,  Jr.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.. 1749 — 1779 
Lynch,  W.  F.  American  naval  officer  and  Confederate  commodore,1819— 1865 
Lynd  hurst,  John  Singleton  Copley,  Baron.  Lord  Chancellor  of 

England 1772—1863 

Lyon,  Nathaniel.    American  general 1819—1861 

Ly&us..  Edmund.Lord.    British  admiral.. 1790—1858 

Lysan'der.    Spartan  general  and  statesman B.C.     395 

Lysias  (lls'-I-as).    Athenian  orator B.C.  458—  378 

Lysim  achus.  Greek  general,  and  king  of  Thrace B.  c.  360?-  281 

Ljft  telton,  George,  Lord.    English  author  and  statesman 1709—1773 

Lyt  ton,  Lord.    See  BULWER-LYTTON. 

M. 

Maanen,  van  (van  ma'-nen),  Cornells  Felix.    Dutch  statesman. 1769— 1848 

Maas,  or  Ka.es  (mas),  Godfried.    Flemish  historical  painter 1680—1710 

Mabery,  Charles  Frederic.    American  scientist 1850    

Mably,  de  (deh  ma-ble  ),  Gabriel  Bonnot.Abbe.    French  publi- 
cist  - 1709—1785 

Mabuse,  de  (dehma-buz  ),  Jan.    (Gossoert.)    Flemish  painter. .14997-1562 

Macad'am,  John  Loudon.    Scottish  improver  of  roads 1756 — 1836 

MacAr'dell,  James.    English  mezzotint  engraver.  .1710?-1765 

McArthur  (mak-ar  -thur),  Duncan.    American  general  and  gov- 
ernor  1772—1839 

Macart  ney\  George,  Earl  of.    British  diplomatist 1737—1806 

Macaulay    (ma-kaw-11),    Catherine.      (Sawbridge. )      English 

authoress - 1733—1791 

Macaulay,  Thopas  Babington,  Baron  Macanlay  of  Rothley.   Eng- 
lish historian  poet,  and  statesman 1800 — 1859 

MacAuley  (ma-kSW -II),  Catherine  E.    Irish  philanthropist 1787—1841 

Macbeth  (mak-beth').  King  of  Scotland -   1056? 

MacCartli  y,  Justin.    M.  P.,  Irish  Home  Ruler,  journalist  and 

author 1830    

Macchiavelll  (mak-e-a-vel  -e),    See  MACHIATELLI 1469—1527 


Born.  Died. 
McClellan  (mak-klel  -an),  George  Brinton.    American  general-.1826— 1888 

McCall,  Edward  R.    American  naval  officer 1790—1853 

McCllntock  (ma-klln  -tpk),  Sir  Francis  Leopold.    Irish  arctic 

explorer 1819    

McCllntock,  John.    American  Methodist  divine  and  author 1814 — 1870 

McClOskey  (ma-klos  -kl),  John.    First  American  Cardinal 1810—1885 

McClure  (ma  klur),  Sir  Robert  John  Le  Mesurier.    British  arc- 
tic navigator  1807—1873 

McCpok,  Alexander  McDowell.    American  General 1831    - 

McCook,  Anson  George.    American  soldier  and  congressman 1835    - 

McCormlck,  Cyrus  Hall.    American  inventor 1809—1884 

McCosli  (ma-kosh  ),  James.    Scottish-American    metaphysician 

(Ex-President  Princeton  College) _ 1811    1894 

MacCrie  (ma  kre  ),  Thomas.    Scottish  Presbyterian  writer 1772—1835 

Maccullagh  (ma-kill  a),  James.    Irish  mathematician 1809—1847 

McCulloch  (ma-kul'-6h)t  Benjamin.    American  soldier  and  con- 
federate general 1811—1862 

McCulloch,  Hugh.    Secretary  of   United  States  treasury 1808    - 

McCulloch,  John.    British  geologist __ 1773—1835 

McCulloch,  John  Ramsay.    Scottish  political  economist 1789—1864 

Mac  Don'ald,  Etienne  Jacques  Joseph  Alexandre,  Duke  of  Ta- 

ranto.    Marshal  of  France _. .1765— 1840 

Mac  Donald,  Flora.    Scottish  heroine 1720—1790 

Mac  Donald,  George.    Scottish  novelist 1824    - 

Macdonald,  John  Alexander,  Sir.    Canadian  statesman.    Born  in 

Scotland 1815-1891 

McDonald,  Joseph  E.    American  statesman. 1819—1891 

Macdonough  (mak  don  -6h),  Thomas.    American  commodore... 1783— 1825 

McDougall  (mak-d6  -gal) ,  Alexander.    American  general 1731—1786 

McDowell  (mak-dOW  -eD ,  Irvin.    American  general 1818—1885 

McDuffle  (mak-duf-I),  George.    American  lawyer  and  politician. 1788?-1851 
Macfarren  (mak-far'-?n),  George  Alexander.  English  composer. 1813— 1887 

McGee  (ma-ge  ),  Thomas  D'Arcy.    Irish  journalist 1825—1868 

McGlynn  ,  Edward.  American  Roman  Catholic  priest  and  social- 
istic reformer 1837 

MacGeoghegan  (mak-ge'-gan),  James.    Irish  historian 1698?-17i 

Macgllllvray  (mak-gll'-I-vre),  William.    Scottish  naturalist.. .1796-1852 
Machiavelll  (mak-e-a-vel'-e)  or  Macchiavelll;  Anglicized. 
Machiavel  (mak'-I-a-vel),  Niccolo.  Florentine  statesman  and 

writer 1469—1527 

Macgregor  (ma-greg'-6r),  John.    British  statistician 1797—1857 

McGuffey  (ma-guf  -I),  William  Holmes.    American  educator 1800—1873 

Mack  von  Lelberich  (mak  fon  ll-beh-rlch),  Karl,  Baron.  Aus- 
trian general -.1752—18 

Macllvalne  (mak-11-van), •Charles  Pettit.  American  Protestant 

Episcopal  bishop 1798 — 18 

Mackay  (ma-kl'  or  ma-ka  '),  Charles.    Scottish  poet  and  song 

writer 1812 

McKean  (ma-ken'),  Thomas.    American  patriot  and  jurist 1734—1817 

McKlnley,  William.    American  statesman 1843 

Mackenzie  (ma-ken'-zl),  Sir  Alexander.    Scottish  explorer 1760?-li 

Mackenzie,  Alexander  Slidell.  American  naval  officer  and  author.  1803— 1! 

Mackenzie,  Henry.    Scottish  essayist  and  novelist 1745 — If 

Mackenzie,  Robert  Shelton.    British  and  American  journalist 1809—18 

Mackintosh  (mak  -In-tosh),  Sir  James.    British  historian  and 

statesman 1765 — 11 

MacneiKmak-nel),  Hector.    Scottish  poet 1746—1 

MacKnight  (mak-nit ),  James.    Scottish  commentator 1721 — 1 

MacLane  (mak-lan  ),  Louis.   American  statesman..! 1786 — 1! 

Maclaurin  (mak-liw  -rln) ,  Colin.    Scottish  mathematician 1698— 1741 

MacLean  (mak-lan  ),  John.    American  jurist  and  statesman 1785—11 

Macleod  (mak-ltfwd  '),  Norman.  Scottish  clergyman  and  author. 1812— 1! 

Maclise  (ma-klea'),  Daniel.    Irish  historical  painter 1811—1! 

Maclure  (ma-klur),  William.    Scottish  geologist  in  America 1763—18 

MacMahon  (mak-ma-6n  ),  Marie  Edme  Patrice  Maurice,  Due  de 

Magenta.    Presidentof  the  French  Republic .-.1808—1 

MacNab  (mak-nab  );  Sir  Alan  Napier.    Canadian  statesman 1798—1 

Macomb  (ma-kom),  Alexander.    American  general.. 1782—1 

Macon  (ma'-k6n),  Nathaniel.    American  statesman 1757— li 

Macpherson  (mak-f  er -sbn),  James.    Scottish  poet 1738—17! 

MacPherson,  James  Birdseye.    American  general. __ 1828— If 

Macready  (mak-re  -di),  William  Charles.    English  tragedian 1793—1 

Madden  (mad-en),  Sir  Frederick.    English  antiquary 1801—1873 

Madison  (mad  -I-s&n),  James.    Fourth  president  of  the  U.  S 1751—1836 

Madler  (mad  -ler),  Johann  Heinrich.    German  astronomer 1794—1874 

MadOZ  (ma-yhoth  '),  Pascual.    Spanish  author  and  statesman 1806 — 1870 

Madvig  (mad'-vlg),    Johann  Nikolai.     Danish   statesman    and 

philologist.. -- -1804    • 


fate,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here, 
or,     wore,    wplf,     w5rk,     wh6,    s6n;     mute,    cub,     dire,    unite. 


camel,     hgr,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,     pot, 
cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     a,     oe  =  fi;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 

Maece  nas,  t'aius  Cilnius.    Roman  patron  of  literature B.  c,  707-8  B.  c. 

Maerlant,  van  (van  mar  -lant),  Jakob.    Flemish  poet 1235T-1300 

Maffei  (maf-fe  -e),  Francesco  Scipione,  Marquis.   Italian  author  .1875—1755 
Magalhaens,  de  (dema-gal-ya  -ens),Domingos  Jose  Goncalves. 

Brazilian  poet 1810?  — 

Magee  ,  William.    Archbishop  of  Dublin 1765—1831 

Magellan  (ma-jeT-an),  Fernando.    Portuguese  navigator. 14707-1521 

Magendie  (ma-zhSn-de  ) ,  Frangois.    French  physiologist- 1783—1855 

Maggi  (mad-je),  Carlo  Maria.    Italian  poet.. 1630—1699 

Maglnn  (ma-gin'),  William.    (Morgan  Odoherty.)    Irish  author. .1793— 1842 

Magllabecchi  (ma-lya-bek'-e),  Antonio.    Italian  librarian 1633—1714 

Magnan  (man-yon  ),  Bernard  Pierre.    Marshal  of  France 1791—1865 

Magnus,  Heinrich  Gustav.    German  chemist 1802—1870 

Magruder,  J.  B.    American  Confederate  general ...1808— 1871 

Matldi,  El  (el  ma'-de).    (False  Prophet  of  the  Soudan).    Born  in 

Nubia 1842    

Mahmoud,  orMahmud  (ma-mod  ),  Sultan  of  Ghazni... 967—1030 

Mahmoud,  or  Mahmud  I.    Sultan  of  Turkey 1696—1754 

Mahmoud,  orMahmudll.    Sultan  of  Turkey 1785-1839 

Mahomet  (ma-hom  -et).    See  MOHAMMED 570?-  632 

Mahon  (ma-hon'),  Lord.    See  STANHOPE,  Earl 1805—1875 

Mahone,  William.    American  Confederate  gen.  and  U.  S.  Senator,  1825    - 
Mahony  (ma-ho-nl),  Francis.    (Father  Front.)    Irish  journalist. 18057-1866 
Mai  (ma  -e  or  ml) ,  Angelo,  Cardinal.  Italian  librarian  and  scholar.  1782— 1854 
Mailath  (ml-lat ),  Janos  Nepomuk, Count.    Hungarian  historian. 1786— 1855 

Maillard  (ma-yar-r  ),  Olivier.    French  pulpit  orator 14407-1502 

Malmonldes  (mi-mon'-e-dez),  Moses,  or  Moses  ben  Maimon 

(ml  -mon).   Spanish  Jewish  rabbi  and  philosopher ..1135—1204 

Maine  de  Biran  (man  deh  be-ron  ),  Marie  Francois  Pierre  Gon- 

thier.    French  metaphysician '. 1766 — 1824 

Malntenou,  de  (deh  man-teh-non'),  Francoise  d'Aubigne,  Mar- 
quise.   Consort  to  Louis  XIV__ ...1635—1719 

Maistre,  de  (deh  metr),  Joseph  Marie,  Count.  Italian  statesman.1754 — 1821 

Maistre.de,  Xavier,  Count.    (Brother.)    French  novelist 1764—1852 

Malt  land,  Sir  Richard  of  Lethington.    Scottish  poet 1496—1586 

Maittaire(ma-ter-r'),  Michel.    French bibliog.  and  philologist..  1668— 1747 
Malan  (ma-Ion  ),  Solomon  C»sar.    Swiss-English  clergyman  and 

linguist 1812    — 

Malcolm  (mal-kom)  III.     (Can-more.)     King  of  Scotland 1093 

Malcolm,  Sir  John.    British  general  and  historian. 1769—1833 

Malcom    (mal-k6m),   Howard.    American   Baptist   divine   and 

author 1799—1879 

Malebranche  (mal-bronsh  '),  Nicolas.    French  philosopher 1638—1715 

Malek-Shah  (ma  -lek-shah).    Sultan  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty.. 10547-1092 
Malesherbes,  de   (deh  mal-ze'r-rb ),  Chretien  Guillaume  de 

Lamoignon.    French  jurist  and  statesman.    Guillotined.. 1721—1794 

Malherbe,  de  (deh  mal-er-rb'),  Francois.    French  poet 1555—1628 

Malibran  (ma-le-bron  ),  Maria  Felicitft  (Garcia.)  French  singer 

andactress 1808—1836 

Mallet  (ma-lS  ),  Charles  Auguste.    French  philosopher 1807—1875 

Mallet,  Paul  Henri.    Swiss  historian. 1730—1807 

Mallet  (mal  -et),  or  Malloch  (mal'-Sk),  David.    Scottish  poet..!700M765 

Malmesbury  (marmz -ber-jf),  William  of.     English  historian  .. 1143 

Malone  (ma-16n  ),  Edmond.    Irish  Shakespearean  editor.. 1741—1812 

Malplghi  (mal-pe  -ge),  Marcello.    Italian  anatomist 1628—1694 

Malte-Brun    (malt-brui  '),  Conrad.      (Malthe  Conrad  Bruun.) 

Danish  geographer „  ._ 1775—1826 

Malthus    (mal  -thus),  Thomas  Robert.    English  political  econ- 
omist  1766—1834 

Halus  (ma-liis  ),  Etienne  Louis.    French  engineer  and  optician..l775— 1812 
Mamiani  (ma-me-a -ne),  Terenziodella  Rovere,  Count.    Italian 

poet 18027-1885 

Mamoun,  or  Mamun,  Al  (al  ma-m6n),  Aben  Abbas  Abdallah. 

Seventh  Abbasside  caliph  of  Bagdad.    See  AL-MAMCN ..788—833 

Man  Chester,  Sir  Edward  Montagu,  Earl  of.    English  statesman.. 1602— 1671 

Manco  Capac  (man  k&  ka-pak  ').    First  Inca  of  Peru lived  abt.  1000 

Mander,  van  (van  man-der),  Carel.    Flemish  biographer  and 

painter _ 1548-1606 

Mandeville  (man  -de-vll),  Sir  John.    English  traveler 13007-1372 

Manez   (ma  -nez),  or  Manichse  us.    Founder  of  the  sect  of  Mani- 

chasans 2407-  2747 

Manetho  (man -e-tho).    Egyptian  historian lived  275  B.  c. 

Manetti  (ma-net'-e) ,  Giannozzo.    Florentine  orator  and  scholar. 1396— 1459 
Manfred  (man  -fred);  Ital.  Manfred!  (man-fra  -dee).    King  of 

Naples 12337-1266 

Manfred!  (man-fre'  -de) ,  Eustachio.    Italian  astronomer 1674—1739 

Maniapoto,  Rewi.    Maori  chief  and  warrior 1820—1894 

Manln  (ma-nen  ),  Daniele.    Italian  patriot  and  statesman 1804— 1857 


Born.  Died. 

Manley  (man  -II),  Mary  de  la  Riviere.    English  authoress 16727-1724 

Mann,  Horace.    American  educationist 1796 — 1859 

Man  ning.  Daniel.    American  journalist  and  secretary  of  the  U. 

S.  treasury 1831-1887 

Manning,  Henry  Edward.     English  cardinal  and  author — 1808—1892 

Mansard,  or  Mansart,  Frangois.    French  architect  and  inventor. 1598 — 1666 
Mansard,  or  Mansart,  Jules  Hardouin.   (Nephew.)  French  archi- 
tect   ....1645—1708 

Mansel  (man'-sel),  Henry  Longueville.    English  philosopher 1820—1871 

Mansfeld,  von  (fon  mans'-felt),  Ernst,  Count.  German  general.1585— 1626 
Mans  field,  William  Murray,  Earl  of.    Lord  chief  justice  of  Eng- 
land  1705—1793 

Mansour,  or  Mansur,  Al  (al  man-soor  ),  Abou  Jaffar  Abdallah. 

Second  Abbasside  caliph  and  founder  of  Bagdad 713—  775 

Mantegna  (man-ten -y  a),  Andrea.    Italian  painter .1431—1506 

Mantell  (man'-tel),  Gideon  Algernon.    English  geologist 1790—1852 

Manteuffel  (man  -tol-fel),  Karl  Rochus  Edwin,  Baron.    Prussian 

field-marshal 1809-1885 

Manuel,  or  Mano'e'l  (ma-no-el'),  Francisco.    Portuguese  poet. ..1734— 1819 
Manuel  (ma-nii-eT),  Jacques  Antoine.    French  republican  and 

orator 1775—1827 

Manuell.    Comne  nus.    Greek  emperor 11207-1180 

Man  uel  II.    Palaeol  ogus.     Emperor  of  Constantinople 1848—1425 

Manutlus   (ma-nu  -shl-us) ;  Ital.  Manuzio    (ma-n8ot-se-o), 

Aldus.    (The  Elder.)    Italian  printer.    Inventor  of /fah'c  type.  .14497-1515 
Manzoni  (man-dzo  -nee),  Alessandro,  Count.    Italian  novelist.. 1784— 1878 

Maquet  (ma-ke),  Auguste.    French  novelist 1813   - 

Mar,  John  Erskine,  eleventh  Earl  of.    (Bobbing  John.)    Scottish 

Jacobite ...1675-1732 

Marat  (ma-ra  ),  Jean  Paul.    French  revolutionist 1744—1793 

Maratti  (ma-rat'-e),  Carlo.    (Carlucciodelle  Madonne.)    Italian 

painter 1625—1713 

Marbeau  (mar-r-b6  ),  Jean  Baptiste   Firmin.    French   philan- 
thropist  ._ - 1798-1875 

Marbois  de  Barb£  (mar-bwa  deh  bar-be  ),  Francois.     French 

statesman .1735— 1837 

Marceau  (mar-so  '),  Francois  Severin  des  Graviers.    French  gen- 
eral  1769-1798 

Marcel  (mar-sel),  Jean  Joseph.    French  orientalist  and  histo- 
rian  1776-1854 

Marcello  (mar-sheT-15) ,  Benedetto.    Italian  musical  composer.  1686— 1739 
Marcel  lus.  Marcus  Claudius.    Roman  consul  and  conqueror  of 

Syracuse B.  c.  2687-  208 

Mar9h,  Francis  Andrew.    American  philologist 1825    

Marchand  (mar-shon  ),  Etienne.    French  navigator 1755—1793 

Marches!  (mar-kS  -s,e),  Pompeo.    Italian  sculptor... 1789—1858 

Marco  Polo  (mar  -ko  po  -15).    See  POLO,  MABCO. 

Marcus  Aurellus  (mar  -kus  aw-re'-ll-us).    See  ANTONINUS. 

Marcy  (mar  -Si),  William  Learned.    American  statesman.. _ 1786—1857 

Maret  (ma-re  ),  Hugues  Bernard,   Duke  of    Bassano.      French 

statesman 1763—1839 

Marey  (ma-re  ),  Etienno  Jules.    French  physiologist 1830    

Margaret  (mar  -ga-ret)  of  Anjou.    Queen  of  Henry  VI.  of  Eng- 
land  1429-1482 

Margaret  of  Austria.    Regent  of  the  Netherlands 1480—1530 

Margaretof  Denmark.     (The  Semiramis  of  the  North.) 1353—1412 

Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre.    (Margaret  of  Angouleme.) 1492—1549 

Marggraf  (marg'-graf),  Andreas  Sigismund.    German  chemist.. 1709— 1782 
Marheineke  (mar-hl  -neh-keh),Philipp  Konrad.    German  theo- 
logian  1780—1846 

Maria  Christina   (ma-re  a  krls  te  na).     Queen  dowager  of 

Spain _ 1806—1878 

Maria  II.  da  Gloria  (ma-re  -a  da  glo'-re-a).  Queen  of  Portugal.  1819— 1858 
Maria  Theresa  (ma-rl'-a  te-re -sa.)    Empress  of  Germany,  and 

queen  of  Hungary 1717—1780 

Mariana  (ma-re-a  -na),  Juan  do.    Spanish  historian 1537—1624 

Marie  (ma-re"),  Charles  Frangois  Maximilicn.    French  geometri- 
cian  1819    - 

Marie  Ame'lie  de  Bourbon  (ma-re    a-me-le    deh  bor-bon  ). 

Wife  of  King  Louis  Philippe 1782—1866 

Marie   Antoinette    (ma-re    on-twa-net ),   Josephe  Jeanne  de 

Lorraine.    Wife  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France.    Executed 1755—1793 

Marie  de'Medicis  (ma-re  deh-me'-de-che  ).    Queen  of  France.. 1573— 1642 

Marie  Louisa  (ma-re  16-e  -za).    Empress  of  France 1791—1847 

Mariette  (ma-re-et1),  Auguste  Edouard.    French  archteologist  ..1821—1881 
Marini  (ma-re  -ne),  or  Marino  (-n6),Giambattista.  Italian  poet,1569— 1625 
Marinon!  (ma-re-no  -ne),  Giovanni  Giacomo.     Italian  mathe- 
matician... ...1676 — 1755 


boll,    bo"y;     pout,    J6wl;     cat.    cell,    chorus,     chin,    bench;    go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,    Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     (ion,     -§ion  -  zhun.     -tlous,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -hie,     -die,      Ac.  =bel,     del. 
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Born.  Died. 
Mario  (ma  -re-6),  Giuseppe,  Marchese  rli  Candia.    Italian  singer.  1810— 1888 

Mar  18n,  Francis.    American  general 1732—1795 

Mariotte  (ma-re-ot ),  Edme.    French  physicist 16207-1684 

Marius  (ma -rl-us),  Caius.    Roman  general  and  consul B.C. 157—    86 

Marivaux,  de    (deb  ma-re -vo  ),  Pierre  Carlet  de  Chamblain. 

French  author 1688—1763 

Markham  (mark -am),  Clements  Robert.    English  geographer.., 18SO   - 
Marlborough  (mawl -b'r&),  John  Churchill,  Duke  of.     English 

general _. ....1650—1722 

Marlowe  (mar'-16),  Christopher  or  Kit.    English  dramatist 1585—1593 

Mar  maduke,  John  S.    American  Confederate  general 1837—1887 

Marmier  (mar-me-e  ),  Xavier.    French  author .1809—1892 

Mannont,  de  (deh  mar-mon  ),  Auguste  Frederic  Louis  Viesse, 

Duke  of  Ragusa.    Marshal  of  France 1774—1852 

Marmontel  (mar-mon-tel ),  Jean  Francois.    French  author  and 

critic 1728—1799 

Marnix,  van  (van  mar-neks ),  Philip.    See  SAINTE-XLDEGONDE, 

DE. 

Marochetti  (ma-rfc-JcSt  -te),  Carlo,  Baron.    Sardinian  sculptor. .1805—1868 

Marot  (ma-ro),  Adolphe  Gaston.    French  dramatic  author 1837    

Marot,  Clement.    French  poet 1495—1544 

Marquette  (mar-ket) ,  Jacques.    French  explorer  of  the  Missis- 
sippi   1637—1675 

Marquez  (mar  kaz  ),  Leonardo.    Mexican  general ...1820?  — 

Marraocl  (mar-rat-she),  Ludovico.    Italian  orientalist... 1612—1700 

Marrast  (ma-ras')f  Armand.    French  journalist  and  statesman. .1801 — 1852 
Mar  rjfat,  Florence.    (Mrs.  Francis  Leon.)    Daughter  of  Captain 

Frederick.    Novelist _ 1865    - 

Harryat,  Captain  Frederick.    English  naval  officer  and  novelist.. 1792— 1848 

Marsden  (marz  -den),  William.    British  orientalist 1754—1838 

Harsh,  George  Perkins.    American  philologist 1801 — 1882 

Marsh,  Othniel  Charles.    American  palaeontologist ...1831    

Marshall,  (mar'-Shal)  Humphrey.  A merican  lawyer  and  soldier,1812— 1872 

Marshall,  John.    American  jurist  and  statesman 1755 — 1835 

Marshall,  William  Calder.    Scottish  sculptor 1818    - 

Marshman  (marsh'-man),  Joshua.    English  missionary  and  Chi- 
nese scholar  1767—1837 

Marsigli  (mar-se  -lye),  Luigi  Ferdinando,  Count.    Italian  nat- 
uralist  1658-1730 

Marston  (mar  -Stftn),  John.    English  dramatist  and  poet 1570?  1634 

Marston,  Philip  Bourke.    English  novelist,  essayist  and  poet 1850    - 

Marston,  Westland.    English  dramatist  and  poet 1819—1890 

Martens  (mar  -tens),  Thierry  or  Dietrich.    Flemish  printer 14507-1534 

Martial   (mar  -shl-al),     or    Marcus    Valerius    Martia  lis. 

Latin  poet 43—  104? 

Martlgnac,  de  (deh  mar-ten-yak  ),  Jean  Baptiste  Silvere  Gaye. 

French  statesman 1776—1832 

Martin  (mar-tan  ),  Bon  Louis  Henri.    French  historian 1810—1888 

Martin,  Francois  Xavier.  French  jurist  and  historian  in  American. 1764— 1846 

Martin  (mar  -tin),  John.    English  painter 1789—1854 

Martlneau  (mar  -te-no),  Harriet.    English  authoress 1802—1876 

Martineau,  James.    (Brother  of  Harriet.)    Unitarian  divine  and 

author 1805    

Martinez  de  la  Kosa  (mar-tee -neth  de"  la  ro-sa),  Francisco. 

Spanish  orator,  poet  and  statesman 1789 — 1862 

Martini  (mar-tee  -ne),  Giambattista.    Italian  composer 1706—1784 

Martini,  Johann  Paul  JSgidus.     (II  Tedesco.)    German  composer. 1741— 1816 

Martini,  Vicente.    Spanish  composer 1754—1810 

Martius,  von  (fon  mart  -se-us),  Karl  Friedrich  Philipp.  German 

botanist... 1794—1868 

Marvell  (mar  -vel),  Andrew.    (The  British  Aristides.)    English 

author ....1620-1678 

Marx,  Karl.    German  journalist  and  socialist 1818 — 1883 

Mary  I.      (Bloody  Queen  Mary).     Queen  of  England 1516—1558 

Mary  II.    Wife  of  William  III.  of  England 1862-1695 

Mary  de'  Medici.    See  MARIE  DE  MEDICIS. 

Mary  Stuart  (stu -art).    Queen  of  Scots.    Beheaded 1542—1587 

Masacclo  (ma-8.at-$h6).     (Tommaso  Guidi.)    Italian  painter. ..1402— 14287 
MasanlellO  (ma-sa-ne-el  -16).     (Tommaso  Aniello.)   Neapolitan 

insurgent  leader .1628— 1647 

Mascagni  (mas  kan'-ye),  Paolo.    Italian  anatomist 1752—1815 

Masham  (mash^J,m),  Abigail  Hill.    Favoriteof  QueenAnne 1686—1734 

MasiniSSa(mas-I-nis-sa)orMassinis  sa.  King  of  Numidia.B.  c.  2407-  148 

Maskelyne  (mas  -ke-lin),  Nevil.    English  astronomer. 1732—1811 

Mason  i  ma    son),  Francis.  American  Baptist  missionary  to  India, 1799— 1874 

Mason,  George.    American  statesman 1725—1792 

Mason,  James  Murray*    Confederate  commissioner  to  England 1798 — 1871 

Mason,  Jeremiah.    American  lawyer  and  statesman ...1768—1848 


Boru.  Died- 

Mason,  John  Mitchell.    American  divine,  editor,  and  orator 1770—1829 

Mason,  John  Young.    Secretary  of  United  States  navy 1799—1859 

Mason,  Lowell.    American  composer 1792—1872 

Maspero  (mas-pS-ro),  Gaston  Camille  Charles.    French  Egypt- 
ologist..  1846    - 

Massasoit  (mas  -sa-solt).    Chief  of  the  Wampauongs.    Father 

of  King  Philip _. ...15807-1660 

Massena  (ma-se-na),  Andre,  Prince  d'Essling.    Marshal  of  Na- 
poleon I _ ;... 1758— 1817 

Massenet  (ma-seh-ne'),  Jules  Emile  Frederic.  French  musician.  1842    - 

Massey  (mas  -I),  Gerald.    English  poet. 1828   - 

Massillon  (ma-se-yon  ),  Jean  Baptiste.     French  pulpit  orator  ..1663—1742 

Mas  singer,  Philip.    English  dramatist 1584—1640 

Masson  (ma  son  ),  Antoine.    French  engraver ...1636—1700 

Masson  (mas -6n),  David.    Scottish  critic  and  editor 1822    - 

Massys  (mas-sis  )  or  Matsys  (mat-sis)  or  Metsys  imet-sis'). 

Quentin.    Flemish  painter _ 1466—1530 

Masudi  (ma-so-de),  Abul-Hasan  AH  ben  Husein  ben  Ali.    Arab 

historian __ __ 956 

Matejko  (ma-tS-e-ko),  Jean  Aloys.    Polish  painter 1838    - 

Mather  (math  -er),  Cotton.    American  theologian  and  writer 1683—1728 

Mathers,,  Helen  Buckingham.    English  novelist 1852    - 

Mathew  (math -u) ,  Theobald.    (Father  Mathew.)    "The  apostle 

of  temperance."    Irish  priest _ 1790—1856 

Mathews  (math -uz), Charles.    English  comedian... 1776—1835 

Mathews,  Charles  James.    English  actor  and  dramatist... ..1803—1878 

Mathews,  William.     American  author 1818    - 

Matsys  (mat-sis  ),  or  Metsys  (met-sls'),  Qnentin.    See  MASSYS. 
Matteis,  de  (de  mat-tg  -es),  «r  Mattel  (mat-ta  -ee),  Paolo. 

(Paoluceio.)    Italian    painter 1662—1728 

Matter  (ma-tgr '),  Jacques.    French  historian  and  philosopher.. 1791— 1864 

Matteucci  (mat-te  -6t-che),  Carlo.   Italian  writer. 1811—1868 

Matthew  Paris  or  Matthew  of  Paris.    English  historian.. 1195—1259 

Matthews  (math-uz),  Brander.    American  author 1852    - 

Matthews,  Stanley.    American  senator  and  jurist 1824—1889 

Matthias   (mat  te  -as),  Emperor  of  Germany 1557-1619 

Maturin  (mat  -yo-rin),  Charles  Robert.    Irish  poet  and  novelist,  1782  -1824 

Maudsley  (mawdz  -II),  Henry.    English  mental  physiologist 1835    - 

Mauduit  (mo-dwe  ),  Israel.    English  political  writer 1708—1787 

Maunder  (mawn-der),  Samuel.     English  compiler 1790?  1849 

Maupassant  de    (deh  mo-pa-s8n  ),   Henri   Rene   Albert  Guy. 

French  novelist. __ 1850— 18?3 

Maupertuis,  de   (deh  mo  per-r-tii-e ),  Pierre  Louis  Moreau. 

French  astronomer 1698— l"r>9 

Maurepas,   de  (deh  mor-pa'),  Jean  Fred.  Phelippeaux,  Count. 

French  statesman ..1701—1781 

Maurer,  von  (fon  mcJw'-rer),  Georg  Ludwig.    German  jurist 1790—1872 

Maurice  (maw  -rls).    German  Mo  ritz  (mo  -rets).    Elector  of 

Saxony.    German   general 1521—1553 

Maurice  of  Nassau.    Prince  of  Orange.    Dutch  warrior. 1567— 162» 

Maurice  (maw  -rlss),  John  Frederick  Denison.    English  divine 

and  author _ 1805—1872 

Mauricius  (maw-rlsh'-I-us),  Flavius  Tiberius.    Emperor  of  the 

East _. 5397-602 

Maury  (mo-re  ) ,  Jean  Siff rein.    French  cardinal  and  orator 1746—1817 

Maury,  Louis  Ferdinand  Alfred.    French  archaeologist 1817    - 

Maury  (maw  -rl),  Matthew  Fontaine.    American  hydrographer.. 1806— 1873 
Mavrocordatos  (mav-rb-kor-da-tos),  Alexander.  Greek  states- 
man  .1791—1865 

Maximilian  (maks-I-mll'-yan)  I.    Emperor  of  Germany 1459—1519 

Maximilian.      (Ferdinand   Maximilian    Joseph.)      Archduke  of 

Austria  and  Emperor  of  Mexico.    Executed  in  Mexico 1882—1867 

Max  well,  James  Clerk.    English  physicist.. 1831—1879 

Maxwell,  William  Stirling,  Sir.    See  STIRLING-MAXWELL. 

May,  Samuel  Joseph.    American  clergyman  and  abolitionist 1797—1871 

May,  Thomas  Erskine,  Baron  Farnborough.    English  historian 1815 — 1886- 

Mayenne,  de  (deh  ma-yen  ),  Charles  de  Lorraine,  Due.    French 

general _ __ 1554—1611 

Mayer  (ma -6r),  Alfred  Marshall.    American  physicist... ...1836   - 

Mayer  (mi  -er),  Johann  Tobias.    German  astronomer  and  mathe- 
matician   1723-1762 

Mayer,  Julius  Robert.    German  physicist 1814—1878 

Mayer,  Karl.    German  musician 1790—1862 

Mayhew  (ma  -hu),  Henry.    English  author  and  journalist 1812—1887 

Mayhew,  Jonathan.    American  clergyman  and  controversialist. ..1720— 1766 

May  nard,  Edward.    American  inventor 1813—1891 

Maynwaring  (man  -a-rlng),  Arthur.    English  satirist  and  polit- 
ical writer...  ...1668—1712 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      «e,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 

Mayo  ima-6),  Amory  Dwight.    American  divine  anil  poet 1823—1850 

Mazarin   (maz  a  ren  ;  Fr.  pron,  ma-za-ran');  It.   Mazarini 
(mad-za-re  -ne),  Jules  or  Giulio,  Cardinal.    Prime  minister 

of  Louis  XIV _. _.. 1602— 1661 

Mazeppa  fma  zep  -a),  Ivan  Stephanovitch.    Polish  adventurer.  .1644— 1709 

Mazerolle  (ma-zeh-r8l ),  Alexis  Joseph.    Frencli  painter. .1826—1889 

Hazzinl  (mat-se  -ne),  Giuseppe.    Italian  patriot  and  author 1808—1872 

Mazzuola  imat-s6-o -la),  or  Mazzola  (mat-so  -la),  Girolamo 

Francesco  Maria.    (/(  Parmigiuno.)    Italian  painter 1504—1540 

Me.    See  under  MAC. 

Heade  (med),  George  Gordon.    American  general 1815—1872 

Meagher  (ma  -gcher),  Thomas  Francis.    Irish  revolutionist  and 

American  general __ ...1823—1867 

Mechain  i  me  shaft  ),  Pierre  Francois  Andre.  French  astronomer.  1744— 1804 

Mechitar  (mech  -e-tar),  Peter.    Armenian  reformer 1676—1749 

Medhurst  (med  -hurst),  Walter  Henry.    English  missionary  and 

Chinese  scholar ...1796 — 1857 

Medici,  de'  (dS  mSd   e  che  or  me" -de- $  he) ,  Alessandro,   first 

duke  of  Florence.    Assassinated  ___ 1510—1537 

Medici,  de',  Cosmo.    (The  Great.)    First  grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  1519— 1574 
Medici,  de',  Cosmo  I.    (The  Elder.)    Chief  of  the  Florentine  re- 
public...  _ 1389—1464 

Medici,  de',  Lorenzo  I.    (The  Magnificent.)    Prince  of  Florence..  1448— 1492 
Medicis.  de  (deh  me  de-ses  ).    See  CATHERINE  DE'  MEDICI. 

Me  dill,  Joseph.  American  journalist,  founder  Chicago  Tribune,  1823    

Meding  (me  -ding),Oskar.    (Gregor  Samarov.)    German  novelist. 1829    

Meeks,  Eugene.    American  artist 1843    

-  Mehemet    All   (me"-heh-m6t   a' -IS),  Muhammad   'All,  or 

Mohammed  All.    Viceroy  of  Egypt 1769—1849 

Mehul  (mS-ttl  ),  Etienne  Henri.    French  composer 1763—1817 

Meiga  (megz),  Montgomery  Cunningham.    American  general 1816—1892 

Meigs,  Return  Jonathan.    American  Revolutionary  officer 1734—1823 

Meinhold  (mm  -holt),  Johannes  Wilhelm.    German  divine  and 

writer... _ 1797-1851 

Meissonier  (me-so-nS-S  '),  Jean  Louis  ErneBt.    French  painter  .1811— 1891 

Mejia  (m8-he -a),Tomas.    Mexican  soldier.    Executed 1815—1867 

Melanchthon    (me  Iank-t6n),     Philipp.     German    Lutheran 

reformer.. _.. 1497-1560 

Melbourne  (mel  -burn),  William  Lamb,  second  viscount.    Eng- 
lish statesman 1779 1848 

Melendez  y  Valdez  (mS-len -d?th  e  val  -dSth),  Juan  Antonio. 

Spanish  poet 1754-1817 

Meletius  (me  le  -shl-us),  Saint.  Bishop  of  Antioch 810?-  880 

Meli  (mS'-ie),  Giovanni.  Sicilian  poet ...1740—1815 

Melikoff  (mel'-I-kof),  Loris.  Russian  general 1824 1888 

Mellan  (me-l&n  ),  Claude.  French  designer  and  engraver 1598—1688 

Mellin  (mel  ISn' ) ,  Gustaf  Henrik.  Swedish  historical  novelist. .  .1813— 1876 

Melloni  (mel-16-ne),  Macedonio.  Italian  physicist 1801—1854 

Melmoth  (mel  -moth),  William.  English  writer  and  classical 

translator.. _ 1710-1799 

Melville  (mel  vll),  Andrew.  Scottish  religious  reformer 1545-1622 

Melville,  Herman.  American  novelist  and  traveler ..  1819—1891 

Memlinc  (mem  -link),  Mem  ling,  or  Hem  ling,  Hans.  Flemish 

JlllillteV  14307-1492 

Mem  mlnger,  Charles  Gustavus.    German-American  politician. ..1803— 1888 

Menage  (me-nazh  '),  Gilles.     French  critic  and  scholar.. 1613—1692 

Menard    me  nar),Rene.    French  painter  and  writer 1827—1887 

Mencius   (men-shl  us)    or  Meng-tse  (meng  tsuh  ).     Chinese 

philosopher lived  B.C.  400 

Mendafta  de  Neyra  (men-dan  -ya  d§  na  -e-ra),  Alvaro.  Spanish 

navigator _ ...1541—1596 

Mendelssohn  (men  -dels -son),  Moses.     German  philosopher. ...1729— 1786 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy   (mgn-dels  son-bar-tol  -de),  Jacob 

Ludwig  Felix.    German  composer 1809—1847 

Mendes  imon-de  ),  Catulle.    French  novelist  antl  poet ...  .    1843    

Mendoza.de  (de  men-do -za),  Diego  Hurtado.    Spanish  author 

and  diplomatist.. 1503— 15"5 

Mendoza,  de,  Ifligo  Lopez,  Marquis  de  Sautillana.    Spanish  poet  1398—1458 
Menendez    de  Aviles  (me-nen -dgth    de    a-ve-lgs),    Pedro! 

Spanish  admiral,  and  colonizer  of  Florida.. 1519—1574 

Mengs,  Anton  Rafael.    German  painter  and  writer...  1728—1779 

Meng-Tse  i  meng-tsuh  ) .    See  MENCICS. 

Menno  Symons  (men -no  si -mbns).    (Menno  Simonis.)    Dutch 

religious  reformer Ujp jggj 

Menshikoff  (men  -she-kSf ) ,  Alex.   Danilovitch,  Prince!  Russian 

statesman 16707-1729 

Menshikoff,  Alexander  Sergeievitch.    (Great-grandson.)    Russian 

g°"eral - —  - 1789-1869 

boll,    b<5y;     pfiut,    Jowl;    cat, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion, 
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Born.  Died. 

Menzel  (men  -tselt,  Karl  Adolf.    German  historian 1784—1855 

Menzel,  Wolfgang.    German  author  and  critic 1798—187:! 

Mercadante  (mgr-ka-dan  -te),  Saverio.    Italian  composer 1796—1870 

Mercator  (mer-ka-tor    or   mer-ka-tor),     Geraard.     Flemish 

geographer _ 1512—1594 

Merc0nmer   ser),  Hugh.    American  revolutionary  general 17207-1777 

Merder  (mer-se-8  ),  Louis  Sebastieu.    French  criticand  poet.. .1740— 1814 

Meredith  (mer -edith),  George.    English  novelist 1828    - 

Meredith,  Owen.    See  BULWER-LYTTON,  Edward  Robert. 

Meredith,  William  Morris.    American  lawyer  and  politician 1799—1873 

Merian  (mS   re-an),  Maria  Sibylla.    Swiss  artist  and  naturalist.  1647—1717 
Merime'e  (me-re-me"  ),  Prosper.    French  novelist  and  historian..l803— 1870 

Merivale  imer  -I  vail,  Charles.   English  historian 1808   

Merle  d'Aubigne   (merl  do-ben-yg  ),  Jean  Henri.    Swiss  his- 

'""an  — _ _ 1794-1872 

Merlin  (me"r -lin).    (Merlin  Ambrosius.)    British  seer  and  magi- 
cian  _._.  lived 450? 

Mer  rick,  James.    English  poet 1720—1769 

MSr  rltt,  Anna  Lea.    American  artist 1S44    

Merritt,  Wesley.    American  general 1836    - 

Mersliakof  (mer  -sle  a-k8f) ,  Alexis  Theodoritcb.    Russian  poet.  1778— 1830 

Me>y  (ma-rS  ),  Joseph.    French  dramatist  and  poet 1798— 1865 

Mesmer  (mSs'-mSr),   Friodrich    Anton.     German   originator  &t 

mesmerism... ; 1734—1815 

Messier  (me-se-8  ),  Charles.    French  astronomer _ 1730—1817 

Metastaslo  (me-tas-ta  -S.S-6),  Pietro  Bonaventura.    (Trapassi.) 

Italian  poet. ..1698—1782 

Metternich,  von  (fon  mef-Sr-nich),  Clemens  Wenzel  Nepomuk, 

Lothar,  Prince.    Austrian  statesman 1778—1859 

Metzu  (met  -ztt),  Gabriel:    Dutch  genre  painter 1615—1858 

Meulen,  van  der.'   See  VAN  DER  MET/LBN. 

Meusel  (mfil  -zel),  Johann  Georg.     German  bibliographer  and 

historian _ 1743—1820 

Meyer  (mi  -er),  Johann  Georg.    (Meyer  von  Bremen.)    German 

Painter 1813— 188« 

Meyer,  Rudolf  Hermann.    German  writer 1839    

Meyerbeer  (mr-Sr-bSr),  Giacomo.  (Jakob  Meyer  Beer.)  German 

composer 1791—1864 

Meyerheim  (ml  -Sr-hlm),  Eduard  Friedrich.    German  painter.. 1808— 1879 
Mezeray,  de  (deh  mez-rS  ),  Francois  Eudes.    French  historian.. 1610— 1683 
Mezzofanti  (met-s6  fan -te),  Giuseppe  Gaspardo.     Italian  lin- 
guist  _ __ ....1774—1849 

Miantonomah  (ml-an-t6-n6-ma).    Chief  of  the  Narragansetts. 164H 

Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti  (ml-ka-el  an  -jg-16  b6-6-nar- 
r5t-e).  Kaiioii  Michaelangelo  (me-kel-an -J8-16).   Italian 

painter  and  sculptor 1475 — 15154 

Michaud    (me  Sho  ),   Joseph   Francois.     French    historian    and 

journalist ...1767—1839 

Michaux  (me-sho  ),  Andre. -  Frencli  botanist  and  traveler 1746—1802 

Michelet  (m6-sh'lS),  Jules.    French  historian ...1798—1874 

Michelet  (me-sheh-le  ),  Karl  Ludwig.    German  philosopher 1801—1876 

Michel!  ime-ka-le),  Piero  Antonio.    Italian  botanist 1679—1737 

Mickiewlcz  (mlts-kyS  -vlch),  Adam.   Polish  poet... .1798—1855 

Mickle  (mlk  -'!),  William  Julius.    Scottish  poet  and  translator.. 1734— 1788 

Middleton  (mid  -'l-t&n),  Arthur.    American  patriot 1742—1787 

Middleton,  Conyers.    English  theologian  and  controversialist 1683—1750 

Middleton,  Thomas.    English  dramatist _ 15707-1627 

Midhat  Pasha  (me  d'hat  pa- aha  ).    Turkish  statesman 1822—1884 

Miel  (mel),  Jan.    (Giovanni  della  Vite.)    Flemish  painter 1599— 1664 

Mierls,  van  (van  me  -ris),  Frans.  (TheElder.)    Dutch  painter..  1635— 1681 

Mifflin  (mlf-Hn),  Thomas.    American  patriot  and  general 1744— IFdO 

Mignet  (men  ye"  J.Francois  Auguste  Marie.    French  historian. ..1796— 1884 

Miguel  (me-gel  ),  Dom  Maria  Evaristo.    Portuguese  prince 1802—1866 

Mikloslch,  von  (fon  mlk -16-sich),  Franz.    Slavic  philologist.. 1813- 1891 

Milan  (me -Ian)  I.    King  of  Servia.. 1854 

Mil  bilrn,  William  Henry.     (The  Blind  Preacher.)    Am.  divine 1823    1892 

Miles  (mllz),  Nelson  Appleton.    American  general 1839    - 

Milizia  ime-let  -se-a),  Francesco.   Italian  architect  and  author.1725— 1798 

Mill  (mil),  James.    British  historian  and  philosopher 1773—1836 

Mill,  John  Stuart.    (Son.)    English  philosopher  and  political  econ- 
omist.  1806-1873 

Millais  (mil-la  ),  John  Everett,  Sir.    English  painter 1829    

Millar  (mil  -ar),  John.    Scottish  juristand  author... 1735—1801 

Miller  (mil    er),  Hugh.    Scottish  geologist  and  writer 1802—1856 

Miller,  Joaquin  (wa-keu  ).     (Cincinnatus  Hiner  Miller.)    Amer- 
ican poet .,.„. 1841 

Miller,  Joseph.    English  comedian _ , 16847-1738 

Miller,  William.    American  founderof  the  sect  of  Millerites 1782—1849 

bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-Sion  =  zhiin.     -tlous,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die.     Ac.  =  bel.      del. 
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Miller,  William  Allen.    English  chemist 1S17— 1870  Montalembert,   de   (dell   mon-ta  lon-ber-r  ),  C'harles  Forbes 

Miller,  William  Hallowes.  English  physicist  and  mineralogist 1801— 1880  Rene,  C'omte.    Frencli  statesman,  orator,  and  political  writer.. 1810— 1870 

Millet  (me-ye  ),  Aime.    French  sculptor. _ 1819—1891  Montalembert,  de,  Marc  Ren6,  Marquis.  (Grandfather.)  French 

Millet  (mil -let),  Francis  Davis.    American  painter .1846    -  general  anil  military  engineer _. 1714-1*10 

Millet  (me-yS  ),  Jean  Francois.   French  painter 18197-1875  Montcalm  de  Saint- Veran,  de  (mont-kam  ;  Fr.  prcm.  deh  m8n- 

Mlllin  (me-yan),  Aubin  Louis.    French  archaeologist 1759— lfl>  kalm    deh  san   ve  ron  ),  Louis  Joseph,  Marquis.     French 

Mills  (mllz),  Clark.    American  sculptor. _. .1815—1883      .         general 1712-1759  i 

Mllman  (mil  man),  Henry  Hart.     English  poet  and  historian 1791— ls«>  Montecuculi,    de    ide    mon-te  ko   ko  le),    Raimondo,   Count. 

Milmore  (.mil-mor),  Martin.    Irish-American  sculptor 1844 — 188H  Austrian  general  and  tactician 1608—1681 

Milne-Edwards  (miln-),  Henri.    French  naturalist 1800—1885  Monteflore  (mon  te-fe  6  -re),  Sir  Moses.    English  Jewish  plulan- 

Milnes  (mllnz),  Richard  Monckton.    See  HOUGHTOX,  Lord.  thropist 1784-1"". 

Miltiades   (mll-tl -a-dez).     Athenian  general  and   statesman;  Montemayor,  de  ide  mon-t6  ma-yor-r  ),  Jorge.  Portuguese  poet 

lived B.  C.5007  and  novelist 15207-1.VS2 

Milton  (mil-tin),  John.    English  poet... 1608—1674  Monteapan,    de    ideh-mon-tes  pon  ),    Francoise   Athenals  de 

Mind  (mint),  Gottfried.    (The  Raphael  of  Cats.)     Swiss  painter.. 1768— 1814  Rocliechouart,  Marquise.    A  mistress  of  Louis  XIV 1641—1707 

Miner  (min  -er),  Alonzo  Ames.    American  divine  and  temperance  Montesquieu,  de  Mn8n-tes-ku  ;  F r.pron.  deh  mon-tes-ke-uh ), 

reformer. 181*    -  Charles  de  Secondat,  Baron.    French  jurist  and  philosopher  ...1689—1755 

Minghetti  (men-get -te1),  Marco.    Italian  statesman ...1818—1886  Monteverde  (mon-tS-ver  r -de),  Claudio.    Italian  composer — 15657-1649 

Minie  (mln-e),  Claude  Etienne.    Fr.  inventor  of  the  min  ie  rifle...  1810— 1879  Montezuma  imon-te-zo  -ma)  II.    Last  Aztec  emperor  of  Mexico. 14807-1520 

Mlrabeau,  de  (deh  me-ra-bo  or  mlr-a-bo),  Gabriel  Honorfi  Montfaucon,  de  i,deh  mon  fo  kon  ),  Bernard.    French  critic  and 

Riquetti,  Count.    French  orator  and  revolutionist .1749— 1791  antiquary ...1655—1741 

Miramon  (me-ra-mon  ), Miguel.    Mexican  general ..1832—1867  Montfort,  de  (mont  -fort;  Fi:  deh  mon-for-r),  Simon.  French 

Miranda  (me-ran  -da),  Francisco.    Venezuelan  revolutionist 1756—1816  crusader 11507-1218 

Mirecourt.de   (deh  mer-kddr  ),  Eugene.     (Charles  Jean  Bap-  Montfort,  de,  Simon,  English  Earl  of  Leicester.    (Son) 12007-1285 

tiste  Jacquot.)    French  author  and  journalist 1812—1880  Montgolfier  imfint-gol  -fl-er;  Fr.pron.  mon-g6l-fe-S  ),  Jacques 

Mistral  imes-tral),  Frederic.  French  Provencal  poet 1830    -  Etienne.    Inventor  of  the  air-balloon 1745—1799 

Mltchel  (mlch-el),  John.    Irish  journalist  and  revolutionist 1815—1875  Montgolfier,  Joseph  Michel.    (Brother).    French  mechanician.. .1740— 1810 

Mitchel,  Ormsby  MacKnight.    American  astronomer  and  general,1809— 1862  Montgomery  (mpnt-gum'-er-I),  James.    Scottish  poet _ . .  1771— 1854^ 

Mitchell,  Donald  Grant.    (Ik  Marvel.)    American  author 1822    -  Montgomery,  Richard.    American  general.    Fell  at  Quebec .1736—1775 

Mitchell,  Margaret  Julia.    (Maggie.)    American  actress ..1832    -  Montgomery,  Robert.    English  poet 1807—1855 

Mitchell,  Maria,  Miss.    American  astrouomer 1818—1889  Montholon,  or  Moutholon-Se'monvllle,  de  (deh  mon-t6-16n - 

Mitchell,  Silas  Weir.    American  physician  a'ud  physiologist 1829    -  se'-mon  vel),  Charles  Tristan,  Marquis.    French  general 1783—18531 

Mitchill   (mlch -II),  Samuel  Latham.    American  physician  and  Monti  (mon -te),  Vincenzo.    Italian  poet. ...1754—1828 

naturalist... 1764—1831  Montmorency,  de  (mSnt-mS-rSn-si;  Fr.  pron.  deh  mon-mo- 

Mitford  (mlt  -ford),  Mary  Russell.    English  authoress - 1788—1855  ron-se  ),  Anne,  First  Due.    Constable  of  France 1492—1567 

Mitford,  William.   English  historian 1744—1827  Montmorency,  de,  lli-nri  II.,  lasfc  Due.    (Grandson).    Marshal  of 

Mithridates  (mlth-rl-da -tez)  VI.    (The  Great.)    KingofPon-  France.    Executed ...1595—1632 

tus B.C.  1357-   63  Montpensier,  de  (deh mon-p8n  se-S  ),  Anne  Marie  Louised'Or- 

Mittermaier  (mlt -er-mi-er),  Karl  Joseph  Anton.  Germanjurist,1787— 1867  leans,  Duchesse.    (Mademoiselle).    French  princess ...1627-1693. 

Mivart  (mlv  -art),  Saint  George.    English  naturalist ..1827    -  Montpensier,  de,  Antoine  Mario  Philippe  Louis  d'Orleans,  Due. 

Mobius  (mS  -be-OS),  August  Ferdinand.  German  mathematician,1790— 1868  French  prince - -- 

Mocquard    (mo-kar  ),  Constant.     Private  secretary  of   Louis  Montrose  (m6nt-r6z  ),  James   Grahame,  Marquis  of.     Scottish 

Napoleon 1791-1864  general.. 

Modjeska  (mod-jes -ka),  Helena.    Polish  actress ^. 18437 Montucla  (mon-tu-kla  ),  Jean  Etienne.    French  mathematician. 1725— 1799 

Mohammed  (m6-ham-ed),  Mahomet  (ma-hom-et),  or    Mu-  Moore  (mor),  D.  D.T.    American  agricultural  writer  and  editor.  1820— 1 

hammad  (mo-ham-mad),  Arabian  prophet _ 571—  632  Moore,  John.    British  physician  and  author 1729—1 

Mobs  (mos),  Friedrich.    German  mineralogist ...17737-1839  Moore,  Sir  John.    (Son).    British  general 

Molgno  imwanyo),  Francois  Napoleon  Marie.  French  scientist.  1804— 1884  Moore,  Thomas.    Irish  poet 

Moir  (mfiir),  David  Macbeth.    Scottish  novelist  and  poet 1798—1851  Morales,  de  (de  mo  ra  -lea),  Luis.  (ElDivino.)  Spanish  painter.1509— 158«(| 

Moivre,  de  ( deh  mwavr),  Abraham.    French  mathematician 1667—1754  Morau  i.mo-ran'),  Thomas.    English-American  artist 183 

Molay.de  (dehmo-le),  Jacques.    Last  grand-master  of  the  order  Morand  cmo-ron  ),  Sauveur  Francois.    French  surgeon 1697—1773 

of  the  Templars. 1314  Morandi-Manzolinl  imo-ran-de-man-zo-le  -ne),  Anna.  Italian 

Molbech  (mol   been),  Christian.    Danish  historian 1783—1857  anatomist  and  modeler 1716—1774 

MolS  imo-16  ),  Louis  Mathieu,  Count.    French  statesman 1781—1855  Moratin,  de  (de  mo-ra  te  ),  Leandro  Fernandez.    Spanish  dram- 

Moliere  imo-le  6r  ),  (Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin).    Fr.  dramatist.1622— 1673  atist... - 1760—1828 

Molina  (mo-le  -na),  Luis.    Spanish  Jesuit  and  theologian.. 1535-1600?  Mordauut  (mor   dant),  Charles,  third  earl  of  Peterborough.  Eng- 

Moltke,  von  (fon  molf-keh),  Helmuth   Karl  Bernhard,  Count.  lish  general 

Prussian  field-marshal 1800—1891  '  More,  Sir  Anthony.    (Antoni  Moro.)    Dutch  portrait  painter 1519- 

Molyneux  imol -i-npks),  William.    Irish  mathematician 1656—1698  More,  Hannah.    English  writer... 

Mommsen   (m&m'-sen),  Christian    Matthias   Theodor.    German  More,  Dr.  Henry.    English  Platonist... 

historian... 1817    More,  Sir  Thomas.    English  chancellor  and  writer... 

Monbod  do,  James  Burnet,  Lord.    Scottish  jurist 1714—1799  Moreau  (mo-rS  ),  Hegesippus.    French  poet... 

Monckton  (munk -to n~i ,  Robert.    British  general  in  America 1782  Moreau    Jacob  Nicholas.    French  historiographer... 

Monge  (monzh),  Gaspard,  Comte  de  Peluse.    French  geometer...  1746— 1818  Moreau,  James.    French  medical  writer 

Monk  imunk),  George.    Duke  of  Albemarle.    English  general 1608—1670  Moreau,  John  Michael.    French  designer  and  engraver 

Monmouth  (mon -muth),  James  Scott.  Duke  of.  English  rebel.. 1649— 1685  Moreau,  John  Victor.    French  general... 

Monnoyer  (mo-nwayS),  Jean  Baptiste.    French  painter 16S5— 169S*  Moreau,  Rene.    French  physician...  ...,— 

Monro  i mun-ro  ),  Alexander.    (Primus.)    British  anatomist 1697—1767  Moreelze  (mo-rel  -zch),  Paul.    Dutch  painter... 

Monroe  i mun-ro),  Harriet.    American  poetess 1861    -  Morel  ,  Frederick.    (The  Old.)    French  printer  and  writer.. . 

Monroe  James.    Fifth  President  of  the  United  States ..1758—1831  Morel,  Frederick.  (Son.)    French  printer  and  scholar... 

Mons,  van   (van  mons),  Jean  Baptiste.     Belgian  chemist  and  Morel,  William.    French  classical  editor  and  lexicographer...      .1505— 1564v 

horticulturist.. 1765—1842  Morell  ,  Andrew.    Swiss  medalist  and  antiquary 

Montagu  (mon-ta-gu),  Basil.    English  lawyer  and  editor. 1770—1851  Morell,  Thomas.    English  lexicographer  and  classical  writer 1703— 178M 

Montagu,  Charles.    See  HALIFAX,  Earl  of 1661-1715  Morellet  (mo-rS  IS  1,  Andrew.    Abbe.    Writer  on  political  econ- ^ 

Montagu,  Elizabeth  (Robinson).    English  authoress 1720—1800  omy 

Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wort  ley.     English  authoress 16907-1762  Morel  li,  Cosimo.    Italian  architect... 

Montaigne,    de  (deh    mon  tan  ),     Michel    Eyquem,     Seigneur.  Morelli,  James.    Italian  librarian  and  scholar...  1745—1 

French  philosopher  and  essayist _ 1533—1592  Morelos  (mo-re'  -16s),  Joseph  Maria.    Mexican  general. .. 

{ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,  camel,     'hSi,     thdre;      pine,     pit,     sire,     all.    marine;     go,     pot, 

or,     wbre,    wolf,     w5rk.     who.    sftn;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,  cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  -  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 

Mores  i  morz\  Edward  Rowe.    Antiquary.. .171)0—1778 

Moreto  y  Cabana  (mo-re' -to  e  kabvan  ya),  Augustin.    Span- 

tahdremmtirt.. _ _ 16007-1669 

Morgagni  (mor-r-gan  -ye),  John  Baptist.    Ital.  physician  and 

anatumigt 1682—1771 

Morgan,  Daniel.    American  revolutionary  general ...1736— 1802 

Morgan,  John  H.    Am.  confederate  guerilla  chief ... 1826— 1864 

Morgan,  John  T.    U.  S.  senator  from  Alabama ...1824    - 

Morgan  (Miss  Sydney  Owenson)  Lady.     Irish  novelist 1783—1859 

Morghen  (mor-r-gen),  Raphel  Sanzio.    Italian  engraver ...1758—1833 

Ho'rISr,  James.    English  oriental  traveler  and  novelist ...1780—1849 

Morillomo-reT-yo),  Pablo.    Spanish  general "'l777— 1838 

Morln   (mo-ran'),  Henry.  Writer  in  Mimoires  de  V  Acad.  des  In- 

«•«!>— -  - ....1655-1728 

Morin,  John.    French  ecclesiastic  and  orientalist 1591— If59 

Morln,  John.    French  experimental  philosopher ...1705—1764 

Morin,  Joan  Baptist.    French  mathematician.. _ 1583—1658 

Morin,  Louis.    (DeSt.  Victor.}    French  physician  and  botanist...  1635— 1715 

Morin,  Peter.    French  biblical  scholar  and  critic 1531—1608 

Morin,  Simon.    French  fanatic __.  ...16237-1663 

Mor  is6n,  Robert,  M.  D.    Physician  and  botanist 1620—1683 

Morisot   (mo-re-zo  ),  Claude   Bartholomew.     French   romance 

writer...     __ 1592-1681 

ritz  (mo  -rlta),  Charles  Philip.    German  writer 1757-1793 

Norland,  George.    English  painter __ 1763—1804 

Norland,  Sir  Samuel.    Statesman  and  mechanician 16257-1695 

Mor  ley,  Henry.    English  author  and  journalist ..1822    

Morley,  John.    English  editor  and  author 1838    

Morley,  Thomas.    English  composer _.  _    16047 

Mornac,  Anthony.    French  jurist  and  poet 1554—1619 

Mornay,  de  (den  mor-r-nS),  Philip,  Sieur  du  Plessis  Moriay. 

Protestant  statesman.    Life  by  Crusius ;  De  Liques 1549—1623 

Morn  ington,  Garret  Wellesley,  Earl  of.    Irish  composer 1720—1781 

Morny,  de  (den   mor-r  ne'),  Charles  Augustus  Louis  Joseph, 

Count.    French  statesman. __ 1811—1865 

Mo  ro,  Antoni,  or  Sir  Anthony  More  (q.  v.) ..1519—1581 

Morone  (mo-ro  -ne),  John.    Cardinal  and  statesman 1 1509—1580 

Moroni,  John  Baptist.    Italian  historical  and  portrait  painter 1510—1578 

Morosini    (mo-ro-ge  -ne),  Andrew.    Senator  of  Venice  and  his- 
torian  1558-1618 

Morosini,  Francis.    Doge  of  Venice  and  commander  1618—1694 

Merrill,  Justin  S.    U.  S.  senator "        !!.1810    

Morrill,  Lot  M.    U.  S.  senator 1§15 1003 

M5r  rla.Capt.  Charles.    English  song  composer ...1739—1832 

Morris,  Charles.    American  naval  officer.. 1784—1856 

Morris,  Clara.    American  actress _  Ig50    

Morris,  George  P.    American  journalist  and  poet ...1802—1864 

Morris,  Gouverneur.  American  patriot  and  statesman...  ...1752—1816 

Morris,  Lewis.    Welsh  antiquary  and  poet 1702 17^5 

Morris,  Richard.   (Brotter.)  Welsh  poet  and  critic...  1779 

Morris.  Robert.    American  financier _    1734 ig^g 

Morris,  William.    English  poet Igjjj 

M5r  ris&n,  Rev.  Robert,  D.  D.    English  orientalist ..1782—1834 

Morse,  Samuel  Finley  Breese.    American  inventor  of  electric  tele- 

8™Hh  --  — - ^ 1791-1872 

Mor  ton,  Levi  Parsons.    American  merchant,  banker,   and  poli- 
tician ... 1824 

Morton,  Oliver  P.    "  War  governor  "  of  Indiana  and  U.  S.  senator. 1823— 1877 

Morton,  Samuel  George.    American  naturalist  and  ethnologist 1799—1851 

Mos  by\  John  Singleton.    American  confederate  cavalry  officer       1833    — 

Mosheim,  von  (fon  mos  -him),  Johauu  Lorenz.    German  theolo^ 

eiau  and  historian 1694—1755 

M6s  sop,  Henry.    Irish  tragedian.. 1729—1773 

Mostowsky  (mos-tOV-ske),  Thadeus.    Polish  patriot  and  writer!l766— 1842 
Moth  erwell,  William.    Scottish  editor  and  poet.    Born  at  Glas- 

«°w--  - 1798-1835 

lot  ley,  John  Lathrop.    American  historian  and  diplomatist 1814—1877 

Mott,  Lucretia  (Coffin).    American  philanthropist  and  reformer.. 1793— 1880 

Mott,  Valentine.    Famous  American  surgeon 1785 igg5 

Motte,  de  la  (d?-la-m5t) ,  Antoine  H.  French  critic  and  drama tist,1672— 1731 
Motteux   (mo-tuh  '),  Pierre  Antoine.    French  dramatist  in  Eng- 

lalld  —  -- 1. 1600-1708 

louclieron  (mush-ron  ),  Frederik.  Dutch  landscape  painter 1633—1686 

Miihlbach,  Louise.    German  novelist ^070 

Muhlenberg  (mu   len  berg),  Wm.  Augustus,  D.  D.    American 

clergyman  andpoet 1798—1877 

Mukhtar  Pasha ( much  tar-r  pa  -sha).  (Ghazee  Ahmed.)  Turk- 
ish  general jq.^ 


Born. 


.  . 

rtme  ler),  Friedrleu  Max.  Ger.  orientalist  and  philologist,1828    - 
Miiller,  Joliann.    German   physiologist  and  zoologist  ..............  1801—1858 

Miiller  Wilhelm.     (Father  of  F.  Max.)    German  lyric  poet  ________  1794-1827 

Miiller,  von  (fon  me  -ler),  Johannes.    Swiss  historian  1752—1809 

Miiller  von   Konigswlnter  (me  -ler  fon  k5'-nlgch-wln-ter), 

Wolfgang.    German  poet  ..................  1816—1873 

Mulligan,  James  A.,  American  general  .........  ._  .....  1830—1864 

Mulock  (mu  -18k),  Dinah  Maria.     (Mrs.  Craik.)  "English  author- 

'"^S  ----  _______  ,.____  ____  .  ___  1  v  V  _  1  ftfl7 

Mulready  imul  -red-I),  William.    British  painter....^  ...1786-1863 

MUnohhausen,  von  (fon  mench  -how-zen)  ,  Eng.  Munchausen 
(mun-chaw-sen),   Hieronymus  Karl  Friedrich,  Baron.    Ger- 
man soldier  and  romancist  ___________________  1720—1797 

Mundt  (mpnt),  Theodor.    German  author  .........  _.  1808—1861 

Munger  imung-ggr),  Theodore  Thornton.    American  clergyman 

and  author  ------  '„...  .............  ....................        '         1830—1884 

Munkacsy  (miin-kat  -se),  Mikhail.    Hungarian  painter.  1846   - 

MUn  nich  (me-nlk),  Burkhard  Christopher,  Count.    Russian  gen- 

eral and  statesman  .....  ______________  jgog  _  jng* 

Munro  (mfin-ro  ).  Hugh  Andrew  Johnstone.    Latin  scholar  ......  1819—  1885 

Munro,  Sir  Thomas.    English  general  and  governor  of  Madras.  ...1760-1827 

Muntz  (miints),  Eugene.    French  art  historian  _____  .......  1945    _ 

Murat  (Fr.  mu-ra),  Joachim.    Marshal  of  France  and  King  of 

Naples  ............  _  ....................................  1771—1815 

Muratori  (m6-ra  t6  -re),  Ludovico  Antonio.    Italian  ^antiqua- 

rian.. ...........  ______  .....    ....................  1672—1750 

Muravieff  Karski  (md  ra-vySf  kar  -ske),  Nikolai  "Nichoiaie- 

vitch.    Russian  general  ................  _  .......  _  .............        1794—1866 

Murchls6n,  Roderick  Impey  ,  Sir.    British  geologist....  1792—1871 

Murdoch  (mur  -dok),  James  Edward.  American  actor  and  elocu- 

tionist ................  __  ...............    ......................       1811—1893 

Mur  d6ck,  William.    Scottish  patriot  in  America...  .....  __._"    ...1720—1775 

Murillo    (Sp.  pron.  m6  rS  -Iy6),  Bartolome  Estfiban.    Spanish 

painter  .........  __  .............  ..................  1617—1682 

Murner  (mur-ner),  Thomas.    German  satirist  ......  _____  .         ^.1475-1537 

Murraf,  Alexander.    Scottish  philologist  .................  ...1775—1813 

Murray  or  Moray,  James  Stuart,  Earl  of.    Regent  of  Scotland..  .15317-1570 
Murray,  Lindley.    American  grammarian  .........  1745—1826 

Murray,  William  Henry  Harrison.    American  divine  and  author.1840    _ 
Musaus  (mo-za-QS),  Johann  Karl  August.    German  writer  1735—1787 

Muspratt(mus  -prat),  James  Sheridan.     Irish  chemist  and  phy- 

IIClan  ........................  ----------------  ......  -  ..............  .1821-1871 

Musschenbroek,  van    (vanmus  -chen-brpk),  Pieter.     Dutch 

physicist  ............................................  1692—1761 

Mussel,  de  (deh  mtts-s8  ),  Louis  Charles  Alfred!  "French  Tpoet...  1810-1857 
Mussey  (muz  -I),  Reuben  Dimond.    American  surgeon.  1780—1866 

Mustafa  or  Mustapha  (mus  -ta-fa)  I.    Sultan  of  Turkey.""  ^.1591-1623 
Musu  rus,  Constantine.    Turkish  diplomatist  and  pacha  .....  _____  1807    -  _ 

Muziano  (mut-sI-a-n6),Girolamo.    Italian  painter  ___________  ^..1528—1592 

My  er,  Albert  Joseph.    American   meteorologist  ____  1828—1880 

Mytens  (mi  -tens),  Daniel.    (The  Elder.)    Dutch  painter  in"  Eng- 

I  .  i  n  1  1  ------------  __  _____________  ,,«_.,_^.  ISflO     Ifilftt 

Mytens,  Daniel.    (The    Younger.)    Director   of   the   academy  at 

Hague  ..............................................................  1636-1688 


Naar,  David.    Born  in  West  Indies.    United  States  consul  at  St. 

Thomas _ _ 1800—1880 

Nachtigal  (nach-te-gal),  Gustav.    German  explorer  and  physi- 

cian 1R34. lf-ftK 

Na  dir  Shah  or  Nadir  KuliKhan  (na  -dVr  k8  -le  khan).     Per- 
sian conqueror... 1687-1747 

Nairne  (narn),  Carolina  Oliphant,  Baroness.    Scottish  poetess      1766—1845 
Nana  Sahib  (na  -na  sa  -hlb).  (Dhundoo  Punt.)    Leaderof  Sepoy 

mutiny __ ...1821— 1859T 

Nanteuil  (nSn  tul),  Robert.    French  portrait  engraver...        ...1628—1678 

Napier  (na   pl-er),  Charles,  Sir.    British  admiral.. .1786—1860 

Napier,  Charles  James,  Sir.    British  general...  _    1782—1853 

Napier,  John.    Laird  of  Merchiston.    Scottish  inventor  ofTogar- 

,    i,tllm-': ----- .1550-1817 

Napier,  Robert.    Scottish  engineer  and  shipbuilder 1791—1876 

Napier,  William  Francis  Patrick,  Sir.    British  general  and  his- 


Napier,of  Mag  dala,  Robert  Cornells  Napier,  Baron.    British  gen- 
eral  


1785-1860 


as 
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Born.  Died. 

Napoleon  (na-p6-le  6n),  Bonaparte.    See  BONAPARTE,  Napo- 
leon. 

Napoleon  III.    Charles  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte.    (Louis Napo- 
leon.)   Emperorof  the  French 1808—1873 

Nares  (narz),  George  Strong,  Sir.    English  mariner  and  author. .1881    - 

Nares,  Robert.    English  critic  and  theologian 1753—1829 

Naruszevltch  (na-rd-sheh  -vlch),  Adam  Stauislaw.   Polish  his- 
torian and  poet... 1733 — 1786 

Narvaez,  de  (d6  nar-va'-Sth) ,  Pamfllo.    Spanish  commander 1470T-1529 

Narvaez.de,  Ramon  Maria,  Duke  of  Valencia.  Spanish  statesman. 1800— 1868 
Nasby  (naz  -bl),  Petroleum  V.    See  LOCKE,  David  Ross. 

Nash,  Richard.    (Beau  Nash.)    English  dandy  and  gambler 1674—1761 

Nash,  Thomas.    English  dramatist 1564—1600 

Na  sm?th,  Alexander.    Scottish  painter 1758—1840 

Nasmyth,  James.    (Son.)    British  engineer  and  inventor 1808-1890 

Nas  sau,  Maurice  of.    See  MAUKICE  OF  NASSAU. 

Nast,  Thomas.    American  artist  caricaturist,  born  in  Bavaria 1840    

Naumann  (n6w -man),  Johann  Gottlieb.    German  composer 1741—1801 

Navarrete,  de  (de  na-var  re  -t3),  Martin  Fernandez.    Spanish 

historian 1765—1844 

Navez  (na-v8 '),  Francois  Joseph.    Belgian  painter _ 1787—1868 

Navllle  (na-vel),  Jules  Ernest.    Swiss  philosopher 1816    - 

Neal  (nel),  Daniel.    English  preacher  and  historian 1678-1743 

Meal,  John.    American  poet  and  writer 1793—1876 

Neal,  Joseph  flay.   American  journalist  and  humorist 1807—1847 

Nean  der,  Johann  August  Wilhelm.    Ger.  ecclesiastical  historian.1789— 1850 
Nebrlssensls  (neb  rls-sen  -sis),  Antonius.  (Antonio  de  Lebrixa.) 

Spanish  scholar - 1444—1522 

Nebuchadnezzar  (neb-a-kad-nfiz  -ar).    Chaldean  kingof  Baby- 
lon  B.C. 561 

Necker   nek    er;  Fr.  pron.  nek  ker  ),  Jacques.    Swiss  financier 

and  prime  minister  of  France 1732—1804 

Neer,  van  der,  Aert  or  Aernout.    See  VAN  DEE  NEEB. 

Negrelli,  von  (fon  nS-grSl  -le),  Aloys.    Austrian  engineer 1799—1858 

Neilson  (nel-s&n),  Lilian  Adelaide.   English  actress 1850—1880 

Nekrassoff  (nek  ra  -sof),  Nicolai  Alexandrovitch.    Russian  poet 

and  nihilist 1821—1877 

Nel  s6n,  Horatio,  Viscount.    English  admiral. ._ 1758 — 1805 

Nelson,  Thomas.    American  general  and  statesman 1788—1789 

Nelson,  William.  American  general.    Shot  by  Gen'l  Jeff.  C.  Davis.  1825— 1862 
Nemours,  de  (deh  nehmor'),  Louis  Charles  Philippe  Raphael 

d'Orleans,  Due.    French  prince.    Sou  of  King  Louis  Philippe,. 1814 

Nepos    ne    pos  ,  Cornelius.    Roman  historian  and  biographer,  lived  B.C.  40 
Nerl,  de'  (de  ne"-re),  Filippo,  Saint.    (St.  Philip  Neri.)    Italian 

ecclesiastic 1515 — 1595 

Nero  (ne-r6),  Lucius  Domitius.    Roman  emperor.. —    37—   68 

Neruda  (nS-ro'-da),  Jean.    Bohemian  journalist  and  poet ..1834    • 

Nerva  (nSr-va),  Marcus  Cocceius.    Roman  emperor 37—    98 

Nesselrode,  von  (fon  nes  el  ro  den),  Karl  Robert,  Ct.  Russian 

diplomatist 1780—1862 

Netscher  (net  -Sher),  Kaspar.    German  painter 1639—1684 

Neunof  (nol-h8f),  Theodor  Stephan,  Baron.     German    advent- 
urer  - 1686—1756 

Neukonim,  von  (fon  noT-komj,  Sigismund,  Chevalier.    German 

composer 1778 — 1858 

Neuvllle,  de  (dennu  veT),  Alphonse  Marie.    French  painter... 1836— 1885 

Nevada  ine-va-da).     (Emma  Wixom.)    American  singer 1860    - 

Neve  (nSv),  Felix  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph.    Belgian  orientalist 1816    - 

Nevln  (n5v  -in),  John  Williamson.    American  theologian 1803—1886 

Newberry  (nn-ber-I),  John  Strong.    American  geologist 1822—1892 

Newcastle  (nu  -kas'l),  Henry  Pelham    Clinton,  Duke  of.    Eng- 
lish statesman... 1811-1864 

Newcastle,  Thomas  Pelham,  Duke  of.    English  statesman 1693—1768 

Newcastle,  William  Cavendish,  Duke  of.    English  general.. 1592—1676 

Newcomb  (nu-kum),  Simon.    American  astronomer .1835    - 

Newcomen  (nu  k8m  -en),  Thomas.  English  inventor  of  the  steam 

engine lived  1700 

New  man,  John  Henry,  Cardinal.    English  theologian  and  author,1801— 1890 
Newman,  John  Philip.    American  Methodist  Episcopal  bishop. ..1826    - 

Newton  (nu  -tin),  Charles  Thomas.    English  archaeologist 1816    - 

Newton,  Hubert  Anson.     American  mathematician  and  astron- 
omer   1830    - 

Newton,  Isaac.    United  States  naval  engineer 1887—1884 

Newton,  Isaac,  Sir.    English  philosopher  and  mathematician 1642—1727 

Newton,  John.    American  general  and  military  engineer 1823    - 

Ney  (na),  Michel,  Duke  of  Elchingen.  Prince  of  the  Moskwa,  and 

marshal  of  France 1769 — 1815 

Nlcander  (nl-kan'-der),  Karl  August.    Swedish  poet.  Executed .1799— 1839 


Born  Died. 

Nlccolinl  i  nek  ko  le  -ne),  Giovanni  Battista.    Italian  poet 1785—1861 

Niccolo  da  Pisa    nek   ko  16  da  pe  -§a).    Italian  architect  and 

sculptor , 1206-r.>77 

Niceron  (ne  se  ron  ),  Jean  Pierre.    French  biographer 1685—1738 

Nichol  (nlk  -pi),  John.    English  author ...1833    - 

Nicholas  i  nlk -O  las)  I.    ( Nikolai  Pavloi-itch.)    Czar  of  Russia.  .1796    1*.V, 

Nicholas  I.     iThr  Cirrat.)    Pope 800?-  867 

Nicholas,  Saint.    Bishop  of  Myra.    Patron  of  children. —       841)7 

Nicholas  (Grand  Duke)  Nicolaievitch.     Third  son  of  Czar  Nicho- 
las I.    Russian  general 1831    - 

Nichols  (nik  -6lz),  John.    English  editor  and  publisher .1745—1826 

Nichols,  John  Gouifh.    English  antiquary 1806—1878 

Nichols,  William  Ripley.    American  chemist. ...1847—1886 

Nicholson  (nlk    6l-s6n),  Henry  Alleyne.    English  scientist.. 1844    - 

Nicolai  (ne  -k6-ll),  Christoph  Friedrich.   German  author 1733—1811 

Nicolai,  Karl  Otto  Ehrenfried.    German  composer _ 1810—1849 

Nicolas  (nlk  -6  las),  Nicholas  Harris,  Sir.    English  antiquary--  1799 -1M* 

Nicole  ine-kol ),  Pierre.    French  novelist 1625-1695 

Nicollet  (ne-kd-18  ),  Jean  Nicolas.     French  astronomer  and  geol- 

osist 1786-1843 

Nlcolls  (nlk    6lZ),  Richard,  Col.    First  English  governor  of  New 

York.. 1624-1672 

NiCOt  (ne-ko  '),  Jean.    French  scholar.    Introduced  tobacco  into 

France... 1530—1600 

Niebuhr  (ne  -bdr),  Barthold  Georg.  German  historian  and  critic. 1776— 1831 

Niebnhr,  Karsten.    (Father.)    German  traveler  in  Arabia ,1733—1815 

Nlel  (ne-el  ),  Adolphe.    Marshal  of  France,  and  minister  of  war..  1802— 1869 
Nlemcewicz  (n'ySm-ts?h  -vlch),  Julian  Ursin.     Polish  states- 
man  _ 1757-1841 

Nlemeyer  (ne   mi-Sr),  August  Hermann.    German  religious  and 

educational.writer 1754—1828 

Niepce  (ne-8ps  ),  Joseph  Nicephore.  French  chemist  and  inventor 

of  photography _ 1765—1833 

Niepce  de  Saint-Victor  (ne-eps    deh  sanv8k-tor ).  Claude 

Felix  Abel.    French  chemist  and  photographer 1805—1870 

Nieuwentyt  (ntt'-ven-tlt),  Bernardus.    Dutch  philosopher 1654—1718 

Nightingale  (nit  tin-gal),  Florence.    English  philanthropist. — 1820    - 

Niles  (nllz),  Hezekiah.    American  journalist 1777—1839 

Nilsson  (nU'-sSn).  Christine.   (Mme.  Rouzaud.)    Swedish  singer.1843    - 

Nilsson,  Sven.    Swedish  naturalist. 1787—1883 

Nippold  (nlp-p61t),   Friedrich   Wilhelm    Franz.     German  his- 
torian  - 1838    - 

Nisard  (ne-zar  ),  Jean  Marie  Napoleon  Desire.    French  critic 1806—1888 

NltZSCh  (nltsh  i ,  Gregor  Wilhelm.    German  philologist  and  anti- 
quary  - - -- - 1790—1861 

Nitzsch,  Karl  Ludwig.     (Father.)    German  theologian 1751—1831 

Noailles.  de  ideh  no-a  -ye),  Adrien  Maurice,  Due.    Marshal  of 

France. 1678—1766 

Noailles,  de,  Louis  Marie,  Viscount.    (Grandson.)    French  states- 
man  1756 — 1804 

Nodler  (n6-de-S  ),  Charles.    French  litterateur 17837-1844 

Noel  (ni-el ),  Francois  Joseph  Michel.    French  grammarian. 17557-1841 

Noire  inwa-rS  ),  Ludwig.  German  philosopher 1829—1889 

Noldeke  (n51  -deh  keh),  Theodor.    German  orientalist 1836    - 

Nollekens  in6l   e  kenz),  Joseph.    English  sculptor 1737—1823 

Nollet  l,n6-lS  i,  Jean  Antoine,  Abbe.    French  philosopher 1700—1770 

Noodt  (not),  Geraert.    Dutch  jurist 1647—1725 

Noor-ed-Deen  (ndr-ed-den  )  ur  Noureddin.    (Nur-uddln  Mah- 

mud,  Malik-ul'-Adll.)    Sultan  of  Syria  and  Egypt ..1117—1178 

Noort,  van  (van  nort ),  Adam.    Flemish  painter. ..1557—1641 

Nordau  (nor-dow  ),  Max  Simon     Austrian  writer 1849    - 

Nordenskjold  inor  -den-sh81d),  Adolf  Erik.  Swedish  navigator. 1832    — 

Nordhoff  (nord   h5f),  Charles.    German-American  author 1830    - 

Nor  manby,  Constantino    Henry    Phipps,    Marquis    of.    English 

statesman 1797    1863 

Nor  man-Neru  da,  Wilhelmine.    Bavarian  violinist 1840   - 

Nor'rls,  John.    English  philosopher.. 1657—1711 

North,  Christopher.    See  WILSON,  John. 

North,  Francis,  Baron  Guilford.    English  jurist 1687-168.1 

North,  Frederick,  second  Earl  of  Guilford  and  eighth  Baron  North. 

(Lord  North.)     English  statesman 1732—1792 

NorthCOte  (north  -k6t'),  James.    English  painter  and  author 1746—1831 

NorthCOte,  Stafford  Henry,  Sir.    English  statesman 1818—1887 

North Tpp,    Lucius    B.    American    confederate   commissary-gen- 
eral   18"    - 

Northumberland  i  nor  thum-ber  land),  Algernon  Percy,  fourth 

Duke  of.    English  peer  and  vice-admiral 1792—1865 

Northumberland,  Henry  Percy,  first  Earl  of.    Father  of  Hotspur. 1408 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;      we,     wet,     here, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w9rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite, 


camel,    her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
cur,    rule,    full;     try;    Sjhrlan.     a,    ce  =  e;    ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 

Northumberland,  John  Dudley,  Dukeof.    Beheaded 1502—1553 

Nor  ton,  Andrews.    American  theologian  and  scholar 1786 — 1852 

Norton,  Caroline  Elizabeth  Sarah  (Sheridan).  English  authoress. 1808— 1877 

Norton,  Charles  Eliot.    American  art  historian 1827    • 

Nostradamus   (nos  tra-da  -mus),    Fr.  Notredame,   de   (d?h 

notr-dam  ),  Michel.    French  astrologer 1503—1566 

Nottingham  (nSt'-ing-am),  Heneage  Finch,  first  Earl  of.    Lord 

chancellor  of  England ..1621—1682 

Noue,  de  la  (deh  land),  Francois.    (Bras  de  Per.)    French  com- 
mander.  1531-1591 

Nour-ed-Din  (n6r-ed-den')   (Malek  al-£del  Nour-ed-Din   Mah- 

moud).    Sultan  of  Syria  and  Egypt 11167-1174? 

Novalis  (n6-va'-lls),  assumed  name  of  Friedrich  von  Harden- 

berg.    German  mystical  writer 1772—1801 

Novatlan  (no-va  -shl-an).     Priest  at  Rome.     Founder  of  the 

Novatians fl.  3d  c. 

Novella  (no-vel  -a).    Learned  and  beautiful  Italian  lady ..1312—1366 

Noyes  (n6"ls),  George  Rapall.   American  Bibical  scholar 1798—1868 

Noyes,  John  Humphrey.    American  communist  at  Oneida.  N".  Y...  1811— 1886 
Nugent  (nu  -Jent),  George  Grenvillo,  Lord.    English  stateeman...l788— 1851 
Nunez    (non-yeth),   Alvar.     (Cabefa  de    Vaca.)     Spanish   ex- 
plorer  14907-1564 

Nunez,  Casto  Mendez.  Spanish  commodore 1830—1880 

Nunez,  Fernando  de  Guzman.    (Finciantu.)    Spanish  scholar 14707-1553 

Nunez  i'no    nezi,  Pedro.    Portuguese  mathematician 1492 — 1577 

Nunez,  Rafael.    President  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia 1825    

Nuttall  (nut  -al),  Thomas.    English  American  naturalist 1786 — 1859 

Nyerup  (ntt-er-pp),  Rasmus.    Danish  historian,  antiquary  and 

writer.... 1759-1829 

Nfsten,  Peter  Hubert.    Dutch  medical  writer 1771—1818 

o. 

Oakeley  (6k'-ll),  Frederick.  Canon  of  Westminster.  Voluminous 

writer. 1802—1880 

Oakeley,  Sir  Henry  Stanley.  English  musical  critic 1830    

Dates  (6tB),  Titus.  Contriver  of  the  "  Popish  plot." 16197-1705 

Oberlln  (6  -ber-lln;  Ger.  pron.  6  -bSr-r-len;  Fr.  pron  6-bSr-r- 

lan  ),  Jean  Frederic.    French-German  philanthropist ...1740—1826 

Obrenovitch  (6-brSh-n6  -vltch),  Milosch.    Prince  of  Servia 1780—1860 

O'Brien  (6-brI -en),  William  Smith.    Irish  patriot 1803—1864 

O'Callaghan  (6-kal-a-han),   Edmund   Bailey.    Irish-American 

author... 18047-1880 

Occam,  or  Ockham  (8k'-am),  William  of.    (The  Invincible  Doc- 
tor.)   English  philosopher ... 12807-1347 

O'Connell  (6-k8n-nel),  Daniel.    Irish  orator  and  political  agi- 
tator  1775—1847 

O'Con  nor,  Feargus  Edward.     Irish  leader  of  English  chartists. ..1796— 1855 

0 'Con  or,  Charles.    American  lawyer... _. 1804—1884 

Octa  via.    Sister  of  Augustus  and  wife  of  Mark  Antony B.  c.  70?-B.  c.  11 

Odoa  cer.    Gothic  Roman  commander.    Executed. —       493 

O'Donnell  (6-d8n  -el),  Leopold,  Count  of  Lucena  and  Duke  of 

Tetuan.     Marshal  of  Spain 1809—1887 

O'Don  ovan,  John.    Irish  archaeologist 1809—1861 

(Ecolampadius  (6k-6-lam-pa  -dl-US),  Johannes.   (Hauachein.) 

German  reformer 1482—1531 

Oeder  (5'-der),  Georg  Ludwig.    German  botanist  and  author 1728 — 1791 

Oehlenschlager  (5  -len-shlag-er),  AdamGottlob.  Danish  poet.1779— 1850 
Oersted  (dr'-StSd),    Anders  Sandoe.    Danish  jurist  and  states- 
man  1778—1860 

Oersted,  Hans  Christian.    (Brother.)    Danish  electro-magnetist.. 1777— 1851 
Oeser,  or  Oser  (5  -zer),   Adam  Friedrich.    German   painter  and 

sculptor 1717—1799 

Oettinger  (6t  -ing-er) ,  Eduard  Marie.    German  novelist. 1808—1872 

Offenbach   (5f  -en-bak),  Jacques.    French  composer  of  comic 

operas 1819—1880 

Oggione,  or  Uggioue,  da  (da  od-,  or  da  6d  jo   ne>,   Marco. 

Italian  painter.. ...14707-1530 

Ogilby  (6-g'l-bI),  John.    Scottish  poet  and  cosmographer 1600—1676 

Ogllvle  (6 -g'l-vl),  John.    Scottish  poet... 1733—1814 

Oglesby  (6  -g'ls-bl),  Richard  J.    American  general,  governor  and 

United  States  senator _ 1824    - 

Oglethorpe    (6  -g'1-thorp),   James    Edward.    English   general. 

Founderof  Georgia 1696—1785 

Ohm  (6m),  Georg  Simon.    German  electrician 1787—1854 

Ojeda,  de  (d§-6-cha-tha),"Alonzo,  Spanish  explorer  with  Colum- 
bus... ...1465?  


Born.  Died. 

O'Keeffe  (6  kef  ),  John.    Irish  dramatist 1747—1833 

Oken  (6-ken),  or  Ockenfuss  (8k  -en-fds),  Lorenz.     German 

naturalist 1779—1851 

Olaf  (8 -Iaf),or01aus  (6-la-US),  Saint.    Viking  and  king  of  Nor- 
way  1030 

Olbers  (81  -bers),  Heinrich  Wilholm  Matthaus.    German  astrono- 
mer  1758—1840 

Oldcastle  (61d  -kas'l),  Sir  John,  LordCobham.  English  reformer 

andmartyr 13607-1417 

Oldenburg  (old -en-borg),  Henry.    (Orubendol.)    German  writer 

in  England _ 16267-1678 

Oldham  (old  -am),  John.    English  satirical  poet 1653—1683 

Oldmixon  (61d  -mlks-6n) ,  John.    English  historian  and  critic. .  .1678— 1742 
Oldys  (61-dls,  or  61dz),  William.    English  antiquary  and  bibli- 
ographer  1687—1761 

Olearlus  (6-lS-a-re-os),  or  Oelschlager  (51 -shle-ger),  Adam. 

German  traveler  and  orientalist 15997-1671 

Ollphant  (81 -I-fant),  Laurence.    English  traveler  and  writer 1829    

Oliphant,  Mrs.  Margaret  (Wilson).    Scottish  novelist 1828    

Olivarez'(ft-le-va'-reth),  Gaspare  de  Guzman,  third  Count  of, 

ana  Duke  of  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda.    Spanish  statesman 1587—1645 

Olivet,  d'  (d6-16-vS),  Joseph  Thoulier.'Abbe.  French  author  and 

critic 1682-1768 

Olivier  (6-lS-vS-S  )  Guillaume  Antoine.    French  entomologist 1756— 1814 

Olivier,  Theodore.    French  mathematician 1800—1853 

Ollendorff  (Sl'-en-dorf),  Henri  Godefroy.  German  grammarian.. 1803— 1865 

Ollivier  (6-16-vS-S  ),Emile.    French  advocate  and  politician 1825    • 

Olmsted  (um'-Sted),  Denison.   American  natural  philosopher 1791—1859 

Olmsted,  Frederick  Law.  American  landscape  gardener.. 1822    

Olney  (81 -ni) ,  Jesse.  American  geographer 1798—1872 

Olozaga  (6l-6-tha'-ga),  Don  Salustiano.    Spanish  statesman 18037-1871 

Omar  (O'-mer)  I.    Second  caliph  or  successor  of  Mohammed 5817-  641 

Omar  Pasha  (6-mer  pa-sha  ).  (Michael  Lattas.)    Turkish  com- 
mander  18057-1871 

O'Meara  (6-ma'-ra),  Barry  Edward.   Irish  surgeon  in  St.  Helena.  17807-1838 

O'Neill  (6-neT),  Eliza.    Irish  actress 17957-1872 

Onslow  (8nz'-16),  Arthur.    English  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  ...1691-1768 

Oort.  van  (van  6rt),  Adam.    Flemish  painter. 1557—1641 

Oost,  van  (van  8st),  Jacob.    (The  Elder.)    Flemish  painter 1600—1671 

Opie  (8 -pi),  Amelia.    (Alderson.)    English  authoress 1769—1853 

Opie,  John.    English  historical  painter 1761—1807 

Opitz  (6  -pits),  Martin.    (Opitz  von  Boberfeld.)    German  poet...  1597— 1639 

Oppert  (Sp-Srt),  Jules.    German  orientalist  in  Paris 1825    

Opzoomer  (8p'-z6-mer),  CarolusWUhelmus.  Dutch  philosopher. 1821    

Orange  (or -anj),  William,  Prince  of.    (The  Silent.)    Founderof 

the  Dutch  republic.    Assassinated 1533—1584 

Orbigny,  d'  (dOr-r-ben-y6  ),  Alcide  Dessalines.    French  natural- 
ist  1802-1857 

Ord,  Edward  Otho  Cresap.    American  general 1818—1883 

O'Rellly  (6-rI  -If ),  John  Boyle.  Irish  nationalist, editor  and  poet. 1814— 1890 

0  Rell  ,  Max.     (Paul  Blouet.)    French  soldier  and  journalist 1848    

Orellana  (6-rel-ya-na) ,  Francisco.    Spanish  discoverer •    1550 

Orelli  (6-ril  -6),  Johann  Kaspar.    Swiss  philologist.. 1787— 1849 

Orflla  (or-r-fe-la  ) ,  Mateo  Jose  Bonavontura.    French  chemist... 1787— 1853 

Oriani  (6-re-a'-ne),  Barnaba.  Italian  astronomer 1752—1832 

Orlbasius  (or-I-ba'-shl-us).  Greek  physician  and  medical  writer. lived  361 

Origen  (Sr  -I-Jen).    Christian  writer  of  Alexandria 1857-  2547 

Orleans  d'   (dor-r-le-on')>  Ferdinand   Philippe   Louis  Charles 

Henri  Joseph,  Due.    Eldest  son  of  King  Louis  Philippe ..1810—1842 

Orleans,  d',  Jean  Baptiste  Gaston,  Due.    (Son  of  Henry  IV.) 1608—1660 

Orleans,  d',  Louis  Philippe  Joseph, Due.  (Egalite.)   Guillotined. .1747— 1793 

Orleans,  d',  Philippe  II.  Due.    Regent  of  France ..1674—1723 

Orleans  (or'-lS-anz),  Maid  of.    See  JOAN  OF  AKC. 14117-1431 

Orloff  (or-r-l8f '),  Alexei,  Count.    Russian  admiral. 1737—1808 

Orloff,  Alexei,  Count.  (Nephew.)  Russian  general  and  diplomatist. 1787— 1861 

Orloff,  Grigori.    Russian  general 1734—1783 

Orme  (orm),  Robert.    English  historian  in  India .1728—1801 

Or  mfind,  James  Butler,  first  Duke  of.  Lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  1610— 1688 

Orr,  James  Sullivan.    American  lawyer  and  politician 1822—1878 

Orsay,  d'    (dor-sa),  Alfred  Guillaume  Gabriel,  Count.    French 

artist ..I - 1801-1852 

Orsiiii  (or-r-sS'-ne).    Famous  Italian  family  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Orsini.  Felice.    Italian  revolutionist 1819—1858 

Ortelius  (or-te -16-fis),  or  Oertel  (5r'-tel),  Abraham.    German 

geographer 1527 — 1598 

Orton  (or -t&n),  James.    American  naturalist 1830—1877 

Osborn  (Sz  -burn),  Sherard.    British  admiral 1822—1875 


boll,    b6y;     pfiut,    jtfwl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph     f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tfon,      -gion  =  zhfin.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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Bom.  Died. 
Osceola  (Ss-se-8-la),  (As-se-ne-ho  -lar).   Chief  of  the  Semi- 

nolcs - 1804-1838 

Osgood  (8z -god),  Frances  Sargent  (Locke).   American  poetess. .1811— 1850 

OsgOOd,  James  R.    American  book  publisher. 1836—1892 

O'Sliauglinessy  (6-shaw -ne-sl),   Sir   William   Brooke.      Irish 

electrician - - 1809—1881 

Osiander  (&-Z6-an-der),  Andreas.    (Hosemann.)    German  prot- 

estant  reformer 1498    1552 

Osman  (OS-man'),  Pasha.    (Ghazi.)    Turkish  general  and  minis- 
ter of  war 

Osslan  (Ssh'an)      Semi-fabulous  Celtic  bard... lived  8d  c. 

Ossoll  (8s -6-le)     See  FULLER,  Sarah  Margaret 1810—1850 

Ossory  (8s'-6-rl),  Thomas  Butler,  Earl  of.    English  commander.1684— 1680 
Osuna  (6-s6  -na),  Pedro Tellez  y  Giron,  Duke  of.    Viceroy  of  Na- 
ples  - 1579-1624 

Ostade,  van  (van  8s  -ta-deh),  Adrian.    Flemish  painter ...1610—1685 

Osterwald   (Ss -ter-valt),  Jean  Frederic.     Swiss  protestant  di- 
vine  -- 1663-1747 

Ottoman  (6th-man),  or  Osman  (Ss-man).    (The  Conqueror.) 

Founder  of  the  Ottoman  empire... ..1259—1326 

Othmanlbn  Affan  i6th  man  ib'n  af  fan  i.    The  third  caliph...       •     656 

Otno  (6'-th6),  Marcus  Salvius.    Roman  emperor 32—    69 

Othol.     (TheGreat).    Emperor  of  Germany 912—973 

OtlB  (6'-tIs),  James     American  orator  and  patriot.. 1725—1783 

Ottley  (8t-ll),  William  Young.    English  writer  on  art 1771—1836 

Otto  (ot'-o),  Friedrich  Julius.    German  chemist. 1809—1870 

Otto.    King  of  Greece - --  ...1815—1867 

Otway  (8t-wa),  Thomas.    English  dramatist  and  poet ...1651—1685 

Ondinot  (8-de-n8),Achille  Francois.    Franco-American  painter. 1820   

Oudlnot,  Nicolas  Charles,  Due  de  Reggio.    French  general. 1767—1847 

Oudry  (o-dr-r6  ),  Jean  Baptiste.    French  painter  and  engraver..  1686— 1755 

Outram  (6  -tram),  Sir  James.    English  general 1803—1863 

Ouvrard  (6-vr-rar-r  ),  Gabriel  Julien.    French  financier ...1770—1846 

Ouvrard,  Rene.  French  divine,  poet,  musician  and  mathematician,1624— 1694 
Ouwater,  van  (van  6"w  -wa-ter),  Albert.     Historical  painter  of 

Haarlem - 1444-1515 

Overbeck  (0  -ver-bek),  Friedrich.    German  painter 1789—1869 

Overbury  (6  -vSr-ber-I),  Sir  Thomas.    English  poet 1581—1613 

Ovid  (8v'-Id).    Roman  poet B.C.  43  A.  D.  18 

Ovledo  y  Valdes,  de  (de-6-ve-S  -th6  e  val-des  ) ,  Gonzalo  Fer- 
nandez  - - 1478-1557 

Owen,  John.    (Audoenus.)   Welsh  Latin  poet  and  epigrammatist.15607-1622? 

Owen,  John,  D.  D.    English  divine  and  puritan. 1616—1683 

Owen,  Richard.    English  zoologist  and  anatomist. 1804    

Owen,  Robert.    Socialist  and  philanthropist 1771—1858 

Owen,  Robert  Dale.    American  politician  and  author 1804—1877 

Owen,  William.    English  painter 1769-1825 

Owen  Glen  dower.    Welsh  chief  tain 

Owens6n,  Sydney.    (Lady  Morgan.)     English  writer...  ...1783—1859 

Ox'enstiSrn  or  Oxeustjerna  (oks-en-sher-r-na),  Axel.    Count. 

Swedish  statesman - ...  1583— 1654 

Ox  ford,  Edward  Harley,  second  Earl  of.     Founder  of  Harleian 

library - - -    1741 

Oxford  Edward  de  Vere,  seventeenth  Earl  of.    English  politician 

and  poet - - 15407-1604 

Oxford,  Robert  Harley,  first  Earl  of.    English  statesman 1661—1724 

Ox  lee,  Rev.  John.    English  orientalist  and  biblical  critic' 1779—1854 

Oz8ll',John.    English  translator  and  miscellaneous  writer -    -    1743 

Ozeretzkoffsky  (6-zeh-ret-skof  -ske),  Nicholas  Yakovlevitch. 

Russian  writer - 1751—1827 

P. 

Faaw  (pa-u),  Pieter.    Dutch  physician  and  naturalist 1564—1617 

Pa  ca,  William.    American  lawyer  and  patriot 1740—1799 

Pack  er,  Asa.    American  capitalist  and  patron  of  Lehigh  Univer- 


sity. 


.1806—1879 


Padllla,  de  (dS-pa-thil  -ya),  Don  Juan  Lopez.  Spanish  insur- 
gent and  general.  Executed -  1521 

Fadouanlno  (pa-du-a-ne  -no),  Francesco.  Italian  historical 

painter I - ...1552-1617 

Paer  (pa-ar-r  ),  Ferdinand.  Italian  musical  composer ...1771—1889 

Paez  (pa-etll ),  Jose  Antonio,  Dictator  of  Venezuela 1785—1878 

Pagan,  de  (deh  pa-gon  ),  Blaise  Francis,  Count.  French  mili- 
tary engineer.. 1604—1665 

Pagan,  Peter.    German  poet  and  historian 

Paganini  (pa-ga-ne -ne),  Nicholas.    Italian  violinist ...1784—1840 


Born.  Died. 

Page,  John.    American  statesman 1743 — 1808 

Page,  Thomas  J.    U.  S.  naval  officer  and  confederate  commodore. 1815    - 

Page,  William.    American  painter 

Pages,  (pa-zhes),  Francis  Xavier.    French  romance  writer 

Pages,  Peter  Mary  Francis,  Viscount  de.  French  navigator 1748—1793 

Pag  et,  Sir  William,  First  Lord.  English  statesman 1508—1563 

Pagl  (pa-zhe  ),  Anthony.    French  chronologist  and  historian 1624—1699 

Pagi,  Francis.    (Nephew.)    French  historian _ 1654—1721 

Pagi,  orPaggi,  John  Baptist.    Italian  painter 

Palilen,  von  der  (fon  der  pa  -len).  Peter.    Russian  general 1746—1826 

Paine,  Elijah,  LL.  D.    American  jurist 1757—1842 

Paine,  Elijah.    (Son.)    Jurist  and  writer 1796 — 1853 

Falne,  Robert  Treat.    American  lawyer  andpatriot 1731—1814 

Paine,  Robert  Treat.    (Son.)    American  songwriter 1773—1811 

Paine,  Thomas.    English-American  political  and  deistical  writer.1737— 1809 
Paisiello  (pl-ze-el  -16) ,  Giovanni.    Italian  composer...  ...1741—1816 

Paixhans  (paks  -anz),  Henri  Joseph.    French  general  and  in- 
ventor  - .1783-1854 

Pajou  (pa-zh6  ),  Augustin.    French  sculptor 1730—1809 

Pakenham  (pak  -en-am),  Edward  Michael,  Sir.  British  general. 1778— 1815 

Falacky  (pa-lats  -ke),  Frantisek.    Bohemian  historian.. 1798—1876 

Falafox  (pal  -a-f8ks),Sp.  Falafox  y  Melzi  (pa-la- foch  e  mel  - 

the),  Jose,  Duke  of  Saragossa.    Spanish  patriot.. 1780—1847 

Palestrina,  da  (da  pa-lSs-tre'-na),  Giovanni  Pietro  Aloisio. 

Italian  composer 1524    1594 

Pa  lejf,  William.    English  moralist  and  writer ...1743— 1805 

Palfrey   (pawl'-frl),  John  Gorham.     American  divine  and  his- 
torian  - .....1796-1881 

Palgrave    (pawl-grav),  Francis,  Sir.     (Cohen.)     English   his- 
torian  1788-1881 

Palgrave,  Francis  Turner.    (Son.)    English  editor  and  poet 1824    - 

Palgrave,  William  Gifford.    English  author 1826-1888 

Fallkao,  de  (deh  pa  le-ka-6  ),  Charles  Guillaume  Marie  Apolli- 

naire  Antoine  Cousin-Montauban,  Count.    French  general 1798—1878 

Pallsot,  de   (deh  pa-le-z6  ),  Ambroise  Marie  Francois  Joseph 

Beauvois.    French  naturalist _ .- 

Falissy  (pa-le-se  ),  Bernard.    French  potter  and  enameler 15101-1590 

FalladlO  (pal-la  -de-6),  Andrea.    Italian  architect 1518— 158O 

Pallavlclno    (pal-la- ve-che-n6),   Pietro   Sforza.     Italian   his- 
torian...  - 1607-1667 

Pal  las,  Peter  Simon.    Prussian  naturalist 1741—1811 

Palliser  (pal'-Is-er),  William,  Sir.    British  inventor 1830—1882 

Palma  (pal-ma),  Jacopo.    (II  Vecchio.)    Italian  painter 1480—1528 

Palma,  Jacopo.    (The  Younger.)    Italian  painter 1544—1628 

Palmblad  (palm'-blad) ,  Vilhelm  Fredrik.    Swedish  biographer.  .1788— 1852 
Palmer  (pam-Sr),  Edward  Henry.  English  linguist  and  traveler.1840— 1882 

Palmer,  ErastusDow.    American  sculptor 1817    - 

Palmer,  Innis  Newton.    American  general... .1824    - 

Palmer,  John.    Projector  of  mail  coaches  in  England 1742—1818 

Palmer,  John  McCauley.    American  lawyer,  general,    governor 

and  U.  S.  senator 1817    - 

Palmer,  Ray.    American  divine  and  hymnologist 1808—1887 

Palmerston  (pam  -er-ston),  Henry  John  Temple,  third  Visconnt. 

Prime  ministerof  England ... 1784— 1865 

Palomino  de  Velasco  (pa-lo-me'-no  d§  ve-las  -ko)  or  Palo- 
mino de  Castro  y  Velasco,  Acislo  Antonio.    Spanish  painter.1653— 1726 
Paludan-MUller  (pa  -lp-dan-mel  -er),  Friedrich.  Danish  poet.1809— 1877 

PamphllUS  (pam  -fl-lus),  Saint.    Syrian  Christian  martyr 240?-  309 

Panckoucke    (pon-kok '),   Charles  Joseph.    French   editor  and 

publisher 1^36 1799 

Pancoast,  Joseph,  M.  D.  American  medical  professor  and  writer.  .1805— 1882 

Paoli,  dl  (de  p6~w  -le),  Pasquale*    Corsican  general 1726—1807 

Paplllon  (pa-pe-yon  ), Fornand.    French  physiologist 1847—1873 

Papln  (pa-pan  ),  Denis.    French  physicist  and  inventor 1647—1714 

Paplneau  (pa-pe-n6  ),  Louis  Joseph.    Canadian  revolutionist. ..1789— 1871 
Pappenhelm,  von  (fon  pap  -en-hlm),  Gottfried Heinrich,  Count. 

German  general 1594    1632 

Paracelsus  (par-a-seT-BUS),  Aureolus  Theophrastus  Bombastus. 

(Philipp  TheophrastvonHolienheim.)    Swiss  alchemist ...1493—1541 

PardO  (par'-d6),  Manuel.    Presidentof  Peru.    Assassinated 1§34— 1878 

Pardoe  (par  -d5),  Julia.    English  authoress 1806—1862 

Par£  i  pa-rS  ) ,  Ambroise.    ( The  Father  of  French  Surgery.) 1509—1590 

Paredes  y  Arrillaga  (pa-ra  -des  e  ar-el-ya  -ga),  Mariano,  Gen- 
eral.   Presidentof  Mexico 

Pareja,  de  (de  pa  ra -cna),  Juan.     Spanish  painter...  ...1608—1670 

Parepa-Rosa  (pa-rep -a-r6za).    See  ROSA,  Euphrosyne  Parepa. 

Paris  (pa-rS  ),  Alexis  Paulin.    French  antiquary ...1800—1881 

Paris,  Gaston  Bruno  Panlin.    French  editor  and  author 1839 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     wh£t,     fall,     father;      we,     w8t,     here 
or.     w'6re,     wplf,     w8rk,     whfl,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite, 


camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p8t, 
cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     te,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu     kw. 
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van  (van  pow),  Cornells.    Dutch  w  Born.  Died. 

-""  '" 


Parker,  Theodore. 


.    American  theologian"" 

"---         ""     ™ 


F 
,  Francis.    American  historian 


n 

Par  nell,  Charles  Stewart.    Irish  statesman"" 
Parnell  Thomas.    Irish  poet  and  politician^ 

'     ^^  '  ^^  DfaW  de  ^0  Ch^ali 


French  poet  "°"°  "Diu'Kes.  Chevalier. 

Parr,  Samuel.    English  critiVanyscholar"" 

!f!!°?8-^eophilus-  Ameri^n  Turi^:::::;::::;;;;;;;;      ~~^l™ 

.1797—1882 

.,  James.    American  l^ZZ  "^"  "'l^Z 

io£2 — 1891 

American 


painter 

Payer  (pi •-„},  Julius.  ^antplorerand  ^^ 

Payn,  James.    English  novelist  -1842-1883 

Xe;,!eJ:h.n.Howard-  Amoric-"-'or-.-Au-t-ho;-of-^o;;;;^;;^ 

^tor^  -b^'^^^^''^^n^^siaa^9 


n  Baptist  divine,  editor  and 


.. 1789— 1858 


Peirce  Vn*r«i   p     •                      n»«a  states  senator  183, 

pers)   Benjamin.    American  mathematician"" 
-la-1I-us).   Fo-""io- «' D.i . 


r  of 


-lived  400 


Paruta  (pa-r6"taj;  Paoio: " -ftalian  hVstorTan " " 


-_.    English  statesman 
^±JM££S?  JBC^'  DU°  ^=* 


Pelletan  (pel-ton'), 


general  of  Algeria 1794-1864 

£t  Eugene.    French  author..: :."l813-1884 


nan.  .1529— 1615 
statesman.. """'   ""*•      Drench 

•  ,  tuiann  A/aviQ.    German  painter  and  art 

writer . . . 

Passow  (pas'-6),  Franz  Ludwig  Karl  F "  d  '  "h ~,~"fi '"  ---1787—1861 

pasLur7p^;tur:);Louis:--Fr^;h"chemisund"bio"io"gist:::  :::S^ 


^yg^^SLfS^S^f^ 

Pendletou(pen-d'l-ton),  Edmund    Ami  18U  

Penu,  William.    English  Quaker!    T?nn~f°  '',  •"."—. 1825-1889 


Patkul  (pat-kpl),  JohannRei  

English  poet..l823    

•»2^^.a^ri^e^^^'i;^":S:1r 

Patterson,  William.    American  statesman:." 

rattl  (Paf-e),  AdelinaMariaClorinda,MarouisedBrn",,'i"  n"  "  Assassinated 

singer,  born  in  Madrid  •  Can*.  Operatic  Percler  (per-se-«  )    Cha 

Patti.  Carlotta.    (Sister.)    Opera  tic  linger""  Percival  (pSr-gl-val). 

"l-I-sin), 


English  scientist  and 


Pepin  (pep --In). 

Pepperell  (pep  - 

Pepusch  (pi 

Pepys  (peps),  SamueL   Author  of  Pepys  Dia 


ing  of  the 

Sir.    Ame 


71«-  768 
lm~™ 
......  mi~1152 


Chares.    French  ar 
James  Gates, 


,  Mark.    English  biographer. 
,  Jacob  Harris. 


.1813—1884 

.1822—1891 

Paul 

Paul  I.    Pope.    Success 4 

Paul  II.    Pope.     (PietroBarbo.).. 

Paul  III.    Pope.     (Alessandro  Farnese  )  '""  ""'•* 

Paul  IV.    Pope.     (Giovanni  PietroCaraffa)'"          1468-1549 

PaulV.     Pope.    (Camilla  Borghete)  1476-1559 

Paul,  Vincent  de.    See  VINCENT  DE  P ACL  "         1552-1621 

Paul  Veronese.    See  CAGLIAEI,  Paolo 

Paula  Saint  Francis  of.    See  FRANCIS  DE  PAULA 


.1729-1811 


Assassinated  17y— r<ini 

>r  of  Stephen  III... 

Z>™  —  K_    \  <O/ 

1418-1471 


Percy,  Thomas.    English  bishoVscholar  and ^w  T 

p«w^^-?^^&^^^^^™^^ 

«MSe,Freuch  finaucii-  KJWLftS 


PerL2  ,(P|:r!th)VAntonio-    Danish  statesman 
i-erez  (pa  -res),  Jos6  Joaquin.    Presiden 

Pergolesi  (pSr-go-la  - 
Pericles  (per  -I-klez). 


),  Giovanni  Battista. 


1539-1611 

1801    

i  novelist 1845    


asma 


asma 


.1823—1882 


PaulKptfw^leJ.GeorgEeinhold.    German  historian 
Paulus  (pdw-lps),  Heinrich  Eberhird  Pntfi  K     n" 

los;an  >ttlob.    German  theo- 

Ulns   fnaw-liiai     '""^""imiiius.    "•' """-""-"  '  ---1761—1851 


Perkins, 


»  Roberts.    American  mathematician-::  -»«W» 


lived  180 

*  rench  orientalist. 1801— 1873 
Sell,     chorus, 
-slon  =  shun; 


bfill,     b(Sy;     pout,    jowl;    cat 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon. 
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Born.  Died. 
Perrault,  Claude.    (Brother.}    French  architect...  ...1613-1688 

Perrin  (pe-ran),  Pierre.    French  dramatic  poet... 

Perronet  (p§-r5-n§  ),  Jean  Rodolphe.    French  civil  engineer... 

Per  rf,  Matthew  Calbraith.    American  naval  officer 

Perry,  Oliver  Hazard.    American  commodore.- 

Perslgny,   de   (deb  per-r-se-ny6  ),    Jean    Gilbert  Victor  de 

Fialin,  Due.    French  minister  of  state 

Persius  Flaccus  (pgr  -shl-iis  flak  -us),  Aulus.    Roman  satirical 

poet - 

Perty  (per-r  -te),  Joseph  Anton  Maximilian.   German  zoologist  .1804— 1884 
Peruglno  II.   (el  pe-r6-Je  -no),  true  name  (Pietro    Vannucci). 

Italian  painter - - 

Peruzzl  (pS-rdt  -se),  Baldassare  da  Siena.    Italian  architect.. . 

Peter  I.     KingofAragon.. 

Peter  II.  - 

Peter  Ill."(The  Great'.)'.'.'.'..'. 123!~J^ 

Peter  IV.     (1336-87.)    (The  Ceremonious.) 1317—1387 

Peter.    King  of  Castile.  (The  Cruel.) - 

Peter  I.    Czar  of  Russia.    (The  Great.) 16 

Peter  II.   (Alexiemtch.) 22~«2 

Peter  III.    (Feodorovitch.) - 17 

Peter  I.     King  of  Portugal.    ( The  Severe.) I 

Peter  II.    Regent  (1667-83),  King  (1683-1706) IMS- 
Peter  III.. 

PeterlV.     (1826,  Feb.  18-May2),I.    Emperorof  Brazil  (1822-31)... .1798- 

PeterV.    King  of  Portugal 183'-| 

Peter  the  Hermit.    Preacher  of  the  first  crusade 

Peter  Martyr  or  Vermlgli  (vSr-r-mel  -ye),  Pietro.   Italian 

theologian. ----- - 1500-1562 

Fetermann    (p§ -ter-man),  August  Heinrich.    German  geogra- 
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1822—1878 


1813 


Petermann,  Julius  Heinrich.    German  orientalist 1806-1876 

Peters  (p8-ters),  Christian  August  Friedrich.    German  astrono- 
mer.  - 

Pe  ter§,  Christian  Henry  Frederick.    German-American  astrono- 

Peters  or  Peter,  Hugh.    English  preacher  and  politician ...  1599-1660 

Petersen  (pe" -tor-sen) ,  Niels  Matthias.    Danish  philologist  and 

historian - 

Petigru  (pSt  -I-gr6),  James  Louis.    American  lawyer 17897-1863 

Petion  (pS-te-on') ,  Alexandra.    First  president  of  the  Republic  of 

Hayti - - 1770-1818 

Pe'tion,  deVllleneuve  (deh  vel-nuv  ),  JerOme.    French  revolu- 
tionist  —     175»-1794 

Petit  (peh-te  or  p'-te),  Jean  Louis.    French  surgeon 1674— 

Petltot  (peh-te-to  ),  Jean.    Genevese  enamel  painter 1607—1691 

Petbfl  (pgh    t6-fe),  Sandor.     Hungarian  patriot  and  poet..... ...1823— 18497 

Petrarch,  Ital.  Petrarca  (pS-trar-r-ka),  Francesco.    Italian 

i  1304 — 1874 

Petrle  (pe  -tre),  George.    Irish  archteologist... 

Pettf,  Sir  William.    English  political  economist. 

Peucer  (poT-tser),  Kaspar.    German  professor  of  medicine... 

Peutlnger  (p(!l  -tlng-er),  Konrad.    German  antiquary 146 

Peyer  (pl'-er),  Johann  Konrad.    Swiss  anatomist... 

Pfaff,  Christoph  Matthaus.    German  protestant  theologian If 

Pfeiffer  (pflf-Sr),  Ida,  Madame.    German  traveler 

Fhelps  (fSlpS),  Almira  Hart  Lincoln.    American  teacher... 

Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart.    American  authoress... 

Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart.    (Daughter).    American  authoress... 

Phidias  (fid -I-as).    Famous  Greek  sculptor... B.  r.  491 

Phllldor,  Francis  Andrew  Danican.    English  chess-player-..     ...1726—1795 

Philip  (fll'-ip).    (King  Philip.)    Sachem  of  Pokanoket 

Philip  II.    King  of  Macedon.      (Father  of  Alexander.). B.  c.  381 

Philip  I.    King  of  France 

Philip II.     (Augustus.)    King  of  France.. . 

Philip  III.     (The  Bold.)     King  of  France 

Philip  IV.     (The  Fair.)    King  of  France - 

Philip  V.     (The  Long.)    King  of  France 

Philip  VI.,  of  Valois.    King  of  France : " 

Philip  II.    King  of  Spain 

Philip  IV.     KingoFSpain 

PhilipV.    (First  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.)    KingofSpain. 168 

Philip  the  Bold.    Dukeof  Burgundy -'- 

Philip  the  Good.    Duke  of  Burgundy. . . 

Philips  (fil'-Ips),  Ambrose.     English  dramatist  and  poet 

Phillimore  (fll-I-mSr),  John  George.    English  law  writer 1809- 

Phillimore,  Sir  Robert  Joseph.    (Brother.)    English  lawyer 1810- 

Phillips  (fll'-lps),  Adelaide.    American  singer,  born  in  England..l838 

fUre,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     w6,    wgt,    here, 
wolf,     work,     wh6,    s6n;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite, 


Born.  Died. 

Phillips,  John.    Scottish  portrait  painter 

Phillips,  John.    British  geologist 

Phillips,  Wendell.    American  orator  and  abolitionist 

Phillips,  William.    English  geologist  and  mineralogist... 
Philopsemenffll-o-pe-men).  Greek  general  and  statesman..  B.C.  252?- 
Phips,  orPhipps  (fIps),SirWilliam.  Governor  of  Massachusetts.. 1651 

PhOCion  (fo    Shi-6n).    Athenian  statesman  and  general B.C.  4031-  317 

Photius  (fo -Shi-US).    Patriarch  of  Constantinople A.D.  81 

Physickfflz  -iki,  Philip  Syng.  American  physician  and  surgeon. .1768- 

Fi'att,  Don.    American  journalist 

Piatt,  John  James.    American  poet 

Piazzi  (pe-at-se),  Giuseppe.    Italian  astronomer 

Ficard  (pe-kar-r  ),  Jean.    French  astronomer 

Picard,  LouisBenolt.    French  dramatist 

Picard,  Louis  Joseph  Ernest.    French  statesman... 

Piccini,  or  Piccinni  (pet-Che -ne),  Nicol6.  Neapolitan  composer,1728- 

Piccolo'mini  (pik-6-16  -me-ne),  Alessandro.    Italian  prelate  and 

writer - 

Piccolomini,  Ottavio.    Austrian  general  of  Italian  origin... 

Pichegru  (pesh-grtt  ),  Charles.    French  general 

PIchler,  Aloys.    German  author 

Pichler,  von  (fon  plch'-ler),  Karoline  (von  Greiner).    German 

novelist... 

Pickens  (plk  -enz),  Andrew.    American  general 

Pickering  (plk -Sr-ing) ,  John.    (Son.)   American  philologist  and 

Pickering,  Timothy.    American  statesman ...1745— 182» 

Pickersgill  (plk  -erz-gll),  Frederick  Richard.  English  historical^^ 
painter -- 

Pickett,  George  Edward.    American  soldier  and  Confederate  gen- 

Pico  della  Mirandola  (pe -ko  del-ame-ran-do-la).    Italian 

,«       .      ;ntl __.,.-.. - 1*63 — 1494 

Pictet  (pek-tS),  Francois  Jules.    Swiss  naturalist...  ...18007-1872 

Pierce   (pers),  Franklin.     Fourteenth  President  of  the  United 

o,,  ,  1804 — Iwir* 

States.. - ; -- 

Pierpont  (per  -p8nt),  John.    American  divine  and  poet. 
Pierrepont  (per  -pont),  Edwards.    American  lawyer  and  United 

States  attorney-general 1817 

Pierson  (per -son),  Abraham.    American  divine.    First  president 

of  Yalecollege - • 1641-1701 

Pigault-Lebrun  (pe-go  -leh-brfin  ),  Charles  Antoine  Guillaume 

loriginally  Pigaultde  l'Epinoy-le  p6-nwa).    French 

PlgnoUUpe^L-yoV-eT.'Lorenzo.    ftalian  poet  and  historian 

Pike  (plk),  Albert.    American  poet,  editor,  and  soldier 1 

Plke  Zebulon  Montgomery.    American  general  and  explorer 1779- 

Pilatre  de  Rozier  (p6  -latr  dehr6-ze-8  ),  Jean  Francois.  Fi    Ic 

aeronaut • 

PI1  low,  Gideon  Johnson.    American  soldier  and  confederate  gen- 


1820 


1825-1875 


eral . 


.1806-1878 


Piloty,  von  (fon  PS  -16-  te),  Karl  Theodor.    German  painter  -----  1826   - 

Pinch  back,  P.  B.  8.    American  negro  politician  and  register  of 
United  States  treasury  .................... 

Pinckney  (pink  -nl),  Charles.   American  statesman 

Finckney  Charles  Cotesworth.  American  soldier  and  statesman,  1746-1 

Pinckney,  Thomas.    (Brother.)    American  general  and  diplomat- 

.  _    ___  ___-___-.  _____  175U  —  loZo 

Pindar  (pln'-dar),  Greek  lyric  poet  ........    ....  —  B.  c.  520?-  440T 

Pindemonte  (pIn-dS-m»n  -tg),  Ippolito.   ItaUan  poet  .. 

Pinel  fpe-nel  ),  Philippe.    French  physician  for  the  msane.  ......  1^4o-  826 

Pinelli  (pe-nel  -e),  Bartolommeo.  Painter  and  etcher  at  Rome..  178  7-1835T 
Pingr^  (pan-gre),  Alexandre  Gui.    French  astronomer  .........  ITU- 

Pink  erton,  Allan.    Scottish-American  detective  ....... 

Pinkerton,  John.    Scottish  historian  and  antiquary... 

Pink  ney,  William.    American  lawyer,  orator,  and  statesman       1-64- 

Pinzon(pen-thon),  Martin  Alonso.    Spanish  navigat.  ^ 

Pinzon!)Vicente"YanezV"7B™V^V"commanderof  the  NiBa  aft.  152S 

Piornbo,  del  (d«l  pe-6m  -bo),  Fra  Sebastiano.  (Luciano.)  I       an 


fate,     fat, 
or,     wore, 


(Mrs.  Thrale.)    English  authoress...  l 

PiraneBi  rpe-ra-ne  -se).  Giovanni  Battista.    Itahan  engraver...  ,2 
Piron  (p6-ron  ),  Alexis.    French  dramatist  and  poet.        .........  iirat 

Pisano  (pe-sa  -n6),  Nicola.    Italian  architect  and  sc  ulptor  1200  -12^  WT 

Pisistratus  (pi-sis  -tra-tus).    Athenian  ruler  or  tyrant  .....  B.  C.  612?-  527 

Pithou  fp§-t6'1.  Pierre.    French  jurist  and  writer  .........  —  .....  !«»    l™> 

"dmel,     hSr,     there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,    marine;     «6     P»t. 
cur.    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  *.     «u  -  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 

Pitman  (pit  -mani,  Isaac.    English  inventor  of  phonography 1813    - 

Pitt,    William,  first  Karl  of  Chatham.    (The   Great  Commoner.) 

English  statesman ,1708—1778 

Pitt,  William.    (Son.)    English  statesman  and  chancellor 1759— 1816 

Pius  (pl-iis.)    Italian     PiO  (pe  -6)  I.    Saint.    Pope 90?-  157 

Plus  II.    Eneo  Sylvio  Piccolomini _ 1405—1464 

Pius  III.    Francis  Todeschini  Piccolomini... 1439—1503 

Pius  IV.    Gianangelo  do'  Medici 1499—1565 

Pius  V.,  Saint,    Michele  Ghislieri 1504—1572 

Pius  VI.    Gianangelo  Braschi 1717—1799 

Plus  VII.    Gregorio  Baruaba  Luigi  Chiaramonti 1742—1823 

Pius  VIII.    Castiglione 1761—1830 

Pius  IX.    Giovanni  Maria  Mastai-Ferretti __ 1792—1878 

Pizarro  (pe-zar  -0 ;  Span,  pe-thar-6),  Francisco.  Conqueror  of 

Peru 14757-1541 

Pizarro,  Gonzalo.    (Brother.'}     Spanish  governor  of  Quito 15067-1548 

Planche  (plon-she1  '),  James  Robinson.  English  dramatist 1796—1880 

Planck  (plank),  Gottlieb  Jakob.    German  church  historian. 1751—1833 

Plantagenet  (plan-taj  -e-nSt).  Famous  family  of  English  kings.  .1154—1485 

Pla  to.    Greek  philosopher... B.  c.  4297-  348? 

Platof  (pla-tof),    Matvei   Ivanovitch,   Count.    Hetman   of   the 

Cossacks 17607-1818 

Plautus  (plaw  -tiis) ,  Marcus  Accius,  or  Attius.   Roman  dramatic 

writer B.C.  2547-  184 

Play  fair,  John.    Scottish  physicist 1748—1819 

Playfair,  Lyon.    English  chemist __ 1819    

Pleasonton  (plez  -6n-t6n),  Alfred.    American  general 1824—1894 

Pleyel  (pll-el),Ignaz.    German  composer... ...1757—1831 

Plln  y  (or,  Ca  ius  Plin  ius  Secun  dus.)     (The  Elder.)    Roman 

naturalist 23—    79 

Pliny  (orCa  ius  Plin  ius  Cacil  ius  Secun  dus.)    (The  Younger.) 

(Nephew.)    Latin  author  and  orator 617-  1157 

PlOtinus  (plo-tl-nus).    Grecian-Egyptian  philosopher.. 2047-  2707 

Plowden  (pldw  -den),  Edmund.    Englishjudge  and  law  writer...  15177-1584 
Pluclie   (plUsh),    Noel   Antoine,    Abb6.    French   naturalist   and 

writer 1688-1761 

Plumier  (pltt-me-e'),  Charles.    French  botanist  and  writer 1646—1704 

Plunk  ett.William  Conyngham,  Baron.  Irish  judge  and  orator 1764—1854 

Plutarch.    Greek  biographer  and  moralist _ 497-  1207 

Pocahontas  (po-ka-hSn'-tas).    Daughter  of  Powhatan,  Indian 

chief 15957-1617 

Poccetti   rpot-chet -e),   or  Bernardino  Barbatel  11.    Italian 

painter 1542—1612 

F6  cock,  Edward.    English  divine  and  orientalist 1604—1691 

Podlebrad  (pod-ye  -brad) ,  George.    Kingof  Bohemia 1420—1471 

Poe  (po),  Edgar  Allan.    American  poet  and  romance  writer 1809 — 1849 

Poerlo  (po-§  -re-6),  Carlo,  Baron.    Neapolitan  politician 1803— 1867 

Poggendorff  (pog-en-dor-rf),  Johann  Christian.    German  phy- 
sicist  .1796—1877 

Pogglo  Bracclolinl  (poj  -6  brat-cho-le  -ne) ,   Giovanni  Fran- 
cesco.   Italian  philologist,  antiquary,  and  historian 13807-1459 

Polndexter  (poln'-deks-tSr),    George.      American  lawyer   and 

statesman 1779—1858 

Poinsett  (p6in  -set),  Joel  Roberts.    American  statesman 1779 — 1851 

Poirson  (pwar-r-soi  ) ,  Auguste  Simon  Jean  Chrysostome.  French 

historian ...1795—1871 

Poisson  (pwa-S&n  '),  Simeon  Denis.    French  mathematician 1781—1840 

Pole,  Reginald.    English  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury.. 1500— 1558 
Polevoi  (po-leh-vdl  ) ,  Nikolai  Alexievitch.    Russian  journalist.. 1796 — 1846 
Poll  (po  -le),  Giuseppe  Saverio.    Italian  naturalist  and  physiolo- 
gist  1746—1825 

Polignac,  de  (deh  pd-len-yak  ),  Auguste  Jules  Armand  Marie, 

Prince.    French  minister  of  state _ 1780—1847 

Polignac,  de,  Melchior.    French  cardinal  and  diplomatist 1661—1742 

Politian  (po-llsh  -I-an),  Angelo.    Italian  classical  scholar  and 

poet ..1454—1494 

Polk  (pok),  James  Knox.      Eleventh  President  of   the   United 

States ....1795—1849 

Polk,  Leonidas.    Bishop  and  confederate  general 1806 — 1864 

Pollard,  Josephine.    American  authoress _. _ 1842—1892 

Pol'llO,  Caius  Asinius.    Roman  author  and  orator B.  c.  76 — 4  A,  D. 

Pol  lock,  SirGoorge.    British   field-marshal _ 1786—1872 

Pollock,  Walter  Herries.    English  historian 1850    - 

Pfiri&k,  Robert,    Scottish  poet .1799—1827 

Po  16,  Marco.    Venetian  traveler 12527-13247 

Polyblus.     Greek  historian B.C.  2047-  1227 

Polycarp  (pol-I-karp),  Saint.    Bishop  of  Smyrna  and  martyr 807-1697 

PolycletUS  (pol-l-klee  -tus) .    Greek  architect  and  sculptor,  .lived  425  B.  c. 


Born.  Died. 

Polygnotus  (p61-Ig-no -tus).    Greek  winter.... B.C.  4907-  425? 

Pombal,  de  (dS  pom-bal  ),  Sebastiao  Jose  de  Carvalho,  Marquis. 

Count  of  Ocyras.    Portuguoso  statesman 1699 — 1782 

Pompadour,  de  (deh  pon-pa-d6r  ),  Jeanne  Antoinette  Poisson, 

Marchioness.    Mistress  of  Louis  XV _ ._ 1721—1764 

Pompei  (pom-pe  -e),  Girolamo.  Italian  Hellenist  and  translator  1731—1788 
Pompeythe  Great.     (Cneius  Pompeius  Magnus.)     Roman  gen- 
eral  _ B.  c.  106—    48 

Ponce  (pon-the4),  Pedro.  Spanish  Benedictine.  First  to  teach  the 

dumb  to  converse 1520 — 1584 

Ponce  de  Leon  (pon'-thS  dS  16-6n  ;  Anglicized  pons  de  le    on), 

Juan.  Spanish  discoverer  of  Florida 1460 — 1521 

Poncelet  (pons-le1'),  Jean  Victor.  French  engineer  and  geomotor.1788 — 1867 

P5nd,  Enoch.  American  Congregational  divine  and  author 1791—1882 

Pond.  John.    English  astronomer  royal 1767—1836 

Ponlatowski  (po-ne-a-tSv  -ske),  Jozef  Antoni.    Polish   prince 

and  marshal  of  France _. _ ..1762—1813 

Fons  ipon),  Jean  Louis.    French  astronomer __ 1761—1831 

Ponsard  (pon-sar-r  ),  Francois.  French  dramatic  poet 1814—1867 

Ponson  du  Terrail,  de  (deh  pon  son    dii  ter-ra  -y'),  Pierre 

Alexis,  Viscount.  French  novelist 1829—1871 

Pontano  (pon-ta -n6),  Giov.  Gioviano.  Italian  author  and  states- 
man  : 1426—1503 

Pontchartrain,   de  (deh  pon-shar-tran ),  Louis  Phelypoaux, 

Comte.  French  minister  of  state... 1643—1727 

Ponte,  da  (dapfin  -te),  Giovanni.    Italian  architect 1512—1597 

Pontiac  (p5n-tl-ak).  Chief  of  theOttawa  Indians 17207-1769 

Pontmartin,  de  (deh  pon-mar-tan  ),  Armand  Augustin  Joseph 

Marie.  French  critic  and  writer... _ 1811—1890 

Pontoppidan  (pon-top  -1-dan) ,  Erik.     Danish  antiquary  and  his- 
torian  ..1698—1764 

Fontormo,  da  (dapdn-tor -mo).    (Jacopo  Carrucci.)  Florentine 

painter 1494—1558 

Poole  (pdl),  John.    English  dramatist  and  author.. 17877-1872 

Poole,  Paul  Falconer.  English  historical  painter 1810—1879 

Poole,  William  Frederick.    American  librarian 1821—1894 

Poore  (por),  Benjamin  Perley.  American  journalist 1820—1887 

Pope,  Alexander.    English  poet  and  critic _ 1688—1744 

Pope,  Franklin  Leonard.    American  electrical  engineer 1840    — 

Pope,  John.    American  naval  officer _ 1798—1876 

Pope,  John.    Major-general  TJ.  S.  army.. 1822—1892 

Popham  (pop  -am),  John,  Sir.    Englishjudge ..1531—1607 

Pbppig    (p5p-igch),    Eduard    Friodrich.    German   traveler   and 

naturalist ._ ..1798—1868 

Pordeuono  II  (el  por-de-n6  -ng),  or  Licinlo   (le-jhe  -ne-6), 

Giovanni  Antonio.   (Regillo.)  Italian  painter 1483—1539 

Porphyry  (por- fi-rl).    Greok  philosopher  and  writer 234—304 

Porpora  (por  -po-ra) ,  Nicolo.    Italian  composer 1688—1767 

Person  (por  -son),  Richard.    English  Greek  scholar  and  critic...  1759— 1808 
Porta,  della  (del-la  por  -ta),  Giacomo.    Italian  architect  and 

sculptor 1535—1600 

Porta,  della,  Giambattista.    Italian  physicist 1538—1615 

Portaels  (por  -tals),  Jean  Francois.    Belgian  painter 1818    - 

Portal  (por- tali,  Antoine,  Baron.    French  anatomist  and  physi- 
cian  17«-1832 

Portalis  (por-ta-les  ),  Joan  Etienne  Marie.    French  jurist  and 

statesman 1745 — 180? 

Portalis,  Joseph  Marie,  Count.    French  statesman 1778 — 1858 

Porter  (por  -ter),  David.    American  commodore 1780—1843 

Porter,    David   Dixon.      (Son  of  David  Porter.)    American   ad- 
miral  ...1814—1891 

Porter,  Fitz  John.    (Nephew  of  David  Porter.)    American  gen- 
eral  1822    — - 

Porter,  Jane.    English  novelist.     (Author  of  Thaddeus  of  War- 
taw.) 1776—1850 

Porter,  Noah.    American  metaphysician.    President  of  Yale  Col- 
lego _ 1811—1892 

Porter,  Thomas  Conrad.    American  botanist 1822    - 

Porus  (po-riis).    Kingof  India... _ B.C. 317 

Posidonius  (pos-I-do -ni-us).    Greek  stoic  philosopher B.C.  136—   51T 

Postel  (pos-tel  ),  Guillaume.    French  orientalist  and  visionary.. 1510— 1581 
Potemkin  (po-tem  -kin ;  Runs.  pron.  pSt-yom -kin) ,    Gregori 

Alexandrovitch,  Prince.    Russian  field-marshal _ 1736—1791 

PotOCki  (p6-t8ts  -ke),  Stanislas  Kostka,  Count.    Polish  states- 
man  1757—1821 

Pott,  August  Friedrich.    Gorman  philologist 1802—1887 

Pott,  Porcival.    English  surgeon _ 1713—1788 

P6t't§r,Alonzo.    American  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 1800 — 1865 


boll,     bdy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as, ;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 
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Potter,  Cipriani.    English  composer  and  pianist 1792—1871 

Potter,  de,  Louis  Joseph  Antoine.    Belgian  historian 1786—1859 

Potter,  Paulus.    Dutch  painter  of  animals.. 1625—1654 

POUChet  (pd-shS  ),  Felix  Archimede.  French  naturalist  and  physi- 
ologist  1800-1872 

Pougin  (pd-zhan  ),  Arthur  Francois  Auguste  Paraisse-Pougin. 

French  writeron  music 1834    

Pouillet  (p6-y6),  Claude  Servais  Matthias.    French  physicist... 1791— 1868 
Poujoulat    (p6-zn6-la  ),  Jean   Joseph  Francois.    French   histo- 
rian  1808—1880 

Pounds,   John.      English   philanthropist.     Founder    of   ragged 

schools - 1766—1839 

Pourtales,  de  (deb  p6r-ta-18  ),  Louis  Francois.    Swiss  natural- 
ist in  America 1824—1880 

Poussln  (po-san  ),  Nicolas.    French  historical  painter 1594—1665 

Powell  (p<Sw  -el).  Baden.     English  philosopher  and  geometri- 
cian  ..1796—1860 

Powell,  John  Wesley.    American  geologist  and  ethnologist 1834    

Power  (pdw'-gr),  Tyrone.    Irish  actor 1795—1841 

Powers  (pdw-Srz),  Hiram.    American  sculptor 1805—1873 

Pownatan    i.pow  ha-tan  ).     Indian   chief.     (Father  of    Poca- 

hontas.) 15507-1618 

Fownall   (p<5w-nal),  Thomas.    English  antiquary  and  colonial 

governor 1720—1805 

Poynter  (pfim-ter) ,  Edward  John.    English  painter 1836 

POZZO  di  BorgO  (pot  -SO  de  bor  -g6),  Carlo  Andrea,  Count.    Rus- 
sian diplomatist 1764—1842 

Pradler  (pra-de-6  ),  Jean  Jacques.    French  sculptor 1792—1852 

PradO  (pra -do).  Mariano  Ignacio.    President  of  Peru 1826    

Fradt,  de  (deb  prat),  Dominique  Dufour,  Abbe.    French  diplo- 
matist and  political  writer  _ 1759—1837 

Praed  (prad),  Winthrop  Macworth.    English  lawyer  and  poet 1802—1839 

Pram  Christian  Henriksen.    Danish  poet 1756—1822 

Praslin,  de  (dell  pra-lan  '),  Cesar  Gabriel,  Count  de  Choisenl 

(shwa-zul),  Due.    French  statesman 1712—1785 

Prati  (pra -te),  Giovanni.    Italian  lyric  poet 1815—1884 

Pratt  (prat),  Enoch.    American  philanthropist _ 1808    - 

Pratt,  Orson.    Mormon  apostle  and  scholar 1811 — 1881 

Praxiteles  (praks-It  -g-lez).    Greek  sculptor.... ....lived,  B.  c.  360 

Preble  (prSb  -1),  Edward.    American  commodore 1761—1807 

Preble,  George  Henry.    American  naval  officer 1816—1885 

Prentice  (pren  -Us),  George  Denison.    American  journalist  and 

poet 1802-1870 

Prentlss,  Benjamin  Mayberry.    American  general 1819—1894 

PrentlSS,  Sergeant  Smith.    American  lawyer  and  orator 1808—1850 

Presc&tt,  George  Bartlett,    American  electrician 1830    - 

Prescott,  William,  Colonel.    American  Revolutionary  officer 1726—1795 

Prescott,  William  Hickling.    (Grandson.)    American  historian. ..1796— 1859 
Pressens^,   de  (deli  pra-s5n-sa).  Edmond   Dehoult.     French 

Protestant  divine  and  pulpit  orator 1824—1891 

Preti  (pre -te),  Mattia.    (II  Calabrese.)    Italian  painter 1613—1699 

Preuss  (prols),  Johann  David Erdmann.    German  historian 1785—1868 

Prevost  (preh-vo  ),  George,  Sir.  English  general 1767—1816 

PreVost  (pre-vo  ),  Louis  Constant.    French  geologist 1787—1856 

Provost,  Pierre.    Swiss  natural  philosopher ...1751—1839 

Fre>ost  d'Exiles  (prS-v6'  deg-zel ),  Antoine  Francois.    (Mb( 

Prevost.)    French  novelist 1697 — 1763 

Pre>ost-Paradol  ipre-vo  pa-ra-dSl ),  Lucien  Anatole.    French 

orator  and  writer 1829 — 1870 

Price,  Bonamy.    English  economist 1807—1888 

Price,  Richard.    British  divine  and  philosopher 1723 — 1791 

Price,  Sterling.    American  Confederate  general 1809—1867 

Prlch  ard,  James  Cowles.    English  ethnologist  and  physiologist.. 1786 — 1848 

Prideauz  (prld  -6),  Humphrey.    English  divine  andhistorian 1648—1724 

Priess  nitz,  Vincenz.    German  originator  of  hydropathy... 1790—1851 

Priest  ley\  Joseph.    English  divino  and  philosopher 1733 — 1804 

Prim  (prem),  Juan,  Count  of  Reus,  and  Marquis  de  los  Castillejos. 

Spanish  general.. ...1814—1870 

Prlmatlcclo  (pre-ma-tet  -906) ,  Francesco.  Italian  fresco  painter!504— 1570 

Prime,  Samuel  Ireneeus.     American  divine,  editor,  and  author 1812—1885 

Prime,  William  Cowper.      (Brother.)     American  journalist  and 

author * 1825    

Prince,  Henry.    American  general 1811    - 

Pringle  (prlng  gl),  Thomas.    Scottish  poet ...1789—1834 

Prior  (prl  -8r),  Matthew.    English  poet  and  diplomatist 1664—1721 

Prlsclan  (prlsh-I-an).    Roman  grammarian _ lived  525? 

Pro  bus,  Marcus  Aurelius.    Romanemperor 2357-  282 

Procaccinl  (pro-kat-gh6  -ne),  GiulioCesare.  Bolognese  painter.  1548— 1626 


Born.  Died. 

Proclda,  di  >de  pro   $he-da),  Giovanni.  Sicilian  patriot 1225—1303? 

Proclus  (pro  -klus).    Greek  philosopher 412—  485 

Procopius  (pro-ko  -pi-US).    Byzantine  historian 500—565 

Procter  (prok  -ter),  Adelaide  Anne.    English  poetess 1825—1864 

Procter,  Bryan  Waller.    (Barry  Cornwall.)    English  poet 1787—1874 

Proctor  (prok  -t5r),  Richard  Anthony.    English  astronomer 1837—1888 

Prony,  de  (.dehpro-ne  ),  Gaspard  Clair  Francois  Marie  Riche, 

Baron.    French  mathematician  andengineer 1755—1839 

Propertius  ipro-per  -shI-us),Sextus  Aurelius.  Roman  poet  B.  c.  50t-B. c.12 
Protagoras  (.pro-tag  -6-ras).    Ancient  Greek  philosopher  and 

sophist B.  c.  480?- 411? 

Protogenes  (pro-toj  -e-nez).    Painter  of  Rhodes B.C.  360—  300 

Proudhon  (pro-don  ),  Jean  Baptiste  Victor.    French  jurist 1758—1838 

Froudhon,  Pierre  Joseph.    French  socialist  and  political  writer. .1809— 1865 

Prout,  Samuel.    English  painter  in  water-colors 1783—1852 

Provoost  (pro-VOSt),  Samuel.  First  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 

of  New  York.... ....1742—1815 

Prud  non  (prtt  -d&n  ),  Pierre  Paul.     French  historical  painter.. .1758— 1823 
Prynne  (prln),  William.     English  Puritan  writer  and  antiquary. 1600— 1669 

Pry  or,  Roger  A.    American  lawyer  and  Confederate  general 1828    - 

Ptolemy   (tol-e-ml)   I.     (Soter.)     Founder  of  the  dynasty  of 

Greek  kings  of  Egypt B.C.  367?-  285 

Ptolemy,  Claudius.    Greek-Egyptian  astronomer  and  geographer,  lived  150 

Puf  fendorf,  Samuel,  Baron.    German  jurist  and  publicist 1632—1694 

Puget  (ptt-zhg  ),  Pierre.    French  sculptor 1622—1694 

Fugln  (ptt  -Jin),  Augustin  Welby  Northmore.    Englisharchitect.. 1812— 1852 
Pujol  (pu-zhol),    Alexandra  Denis  Abel  de.    (Abel  de   Pujol. 

Alexandra  Denis.)    French  painter 1787—1861 

Pulaski  (pu-las  -ke),  Casimir,  Count.    Polish  patriot  and  Amer- 
ican general 1748 — 1779 

PulCi(pol-Che),Luigi.    Florentine  poet ...1431—1487? 

Pulitzer  (pu  -llt-sgr),  Joseph.    American  journalist 1847    

Pullman  ippl-man),  George   Mortimer.     American  palace-car 

inventor. 1831    

Pulszky    (pol-Ske),   Ferencz    Aurel.     Hungarian   patriot   and 

author 1814    - 

Pulteney  <pult  -nl),  William,  Earl  of  Bath.    English  statesman. 1682— 1764 
Pumpelly     (pum-pel-I),     Raphael.    American    geologist   and 

author 1837    - 

Purcell  (pur -8§1),  Henry.    English  composer ....' 1658—1695 

Pusey  (pu  -Zl),  Edward  Bouverie.    English  divine.    Founder  of 

Puseyism 1800—1882 

Pushkin  (pdsh -kin),  Alexander  Sergeievitch.    Russian  poet 1799—1887 

Put  nam,  Frederick  Ward.    American  archeeologist  and  anthro- 
pologist  1839    - 

Putnam,  Israel.    American  general  and  Indian  fighter ...1739 — 1790 

Putnam,  Rufus.    American  general  and  surveyor-general  United 

States 1738-1824 

Pye,  Henry   James.     English   member  of  parliament  and  poet- 
laureate 1745—1813 

Pym,  John.    British  orator  and  statesman 1584—1643 

Pyr  rhus.    King  of  Epirus B.  c.  318— B.  c.  272 

Pythagoras.  Founder  of  the  Pythagorean  system  of  philosophy. 

Born  in  Samos...  ...B.  c.  600?-B.  c.  535? 


Q. 


Quack'enbush,  Stephen  Platt.    American  naval  officer 1823   

Quade,  Michael  Frederick.  •  German  scholar 1682—1757 

Quadratus.    Christian  apologist.. lived  126 

Quad  rlo,  Francis  Xavier.    Italian  Jesuit  and  critic 1695—1756 

QuagllO  (qwal-yd),  Angelo.    Italian  scene-painter 1778?-1815 

Quagllo,  Dominic.    Italian  architectural  painter 1786—1837 

QuagllO,  Joseph.    Italian  scene-painter  and  decorator 1747—1828 

QuagllO,  Julius.    Italian  scene-painter 1800 

QuagllO,  Lorenzo.    Italian  architectin  Germany 1730—1804 

Quain,  Jones,  M.  D.    Irish  anatomist  and  writer. __ _ 1865 

Qualnl  (qwl'-ne),  Francis.    Italian  architectural  painter 1611—1680 

Quaint,  Louis.    (Son.)    Historical  painter 1643—1717 

Quanz,  John  Joachim.    German  composer. _ 1697— 177S 

Quarengui  (qwar-ren-ge),  James.    (Cavaliere.)    Italian  archi- 
tect  ....1744—1817 

Quarles  (kworlz),  Francis.    English  poet 1592—1644 

Quatrefages  de  Breau,  de  (den  catr-r-fazh  de  br-r6) ,  Jean  Louis 

Armand - 1810    - 

Quatremere  (katr-r-mar-r  ) ,  Stephen  Mark.    French  oriental- 
ist...   1782—1857 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     wnd,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cUre,    unite. 


camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      au  =  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 
Quatremere  de  (Julncy,  Anthony  Chrysostom.    French  archeeolo- 

gist 1755—1849 

Quay,  Matthew  Stanley.    American  journalist  and  U.  S.  senator  ..1833    

Queen,  Walter  W.    American  naval  officer 1824—1893 

Queen?  berry,  William  Douglas,  fourth  Duke  of.    Scottish  peer. .17247-1810 

Quek  ett,  John.    English  microscopist _ 1815—1861 

Quel  llnus  or  Quellyn,  Erasmus.    Dutch  painter 1807—1678 

Quellinus,  John  Erasmus.     (Son.)    Painter  of  history 1629—1715 

Quer  y  Martinez  (kar-r  e  mar-r-te  neth),  Joseph.    Spanish 

botanist... ..1695—1764 

Querard  (ke-rar-r  ),  Joseph  Mary.    French  bibliographer 1795—1865 

Quesnay  (kS-nS),  Francis.    French  physician  and  political  econ- 
omist  1694—1774 

Quesnel  (kS-nel'),  Pasqnier.  French  Jansenist  divine  and  author,1634— 1719 

Quetif  (keh-tef  1,  James.    French  Dominican.    Writer 1618—1698 

Quevedo  y  Villegas,  de  (dS-kg  vS -{hoe  vel-ye4 -gas),  Francis 

Qomez.    Spanish  satirist ...1580—1645 

Quick,  John.    English  comic  actor 1748—1831 

Quillett  (ke-ye),  Claude,  of  Chinon.    (Calvidtis  Latins.)  French- 
Latin  poet 1602—1661 

Quln,  Edward.  English  actor  and  dramatist 1823 

Quin,  James.    English  actor 1693—1766 

Quinault  (ke-no),  Jeanne  Franchise.     (La  Cadette.)     French 

comic  actress _ 1700M783 

Quinault,  Philip.  French  dramatic  poet 1635—1688 

Qulnby,  Isaac  Ferdinand.     American    mathematician  and  gen- 
eral  ....1821    

Quin  ce?,  Thomas  de.    See  DE  QUINCEY.. 1785—1859 

Quin  cf ,   Josiah,   Jr.      American   lawyer,   orator   and    political 

writer 1744—1775 

Quincy,  Josiah.    (Son.)    American  statesman '. 1772—1864 

Quincy,  Quatremere  de.   See  QUATREMERE  DE  QUINCY ..1755—1849 

Quluette  (ke-net),  Nicholas  Marie.    French  politician.. ..1762—1821 

Qulntana   (ken-ta'-na),  Manuel   Joseph.     Spanish   poet  and 

patriot 1772—1857 

Qulntilian.    Roman  rhetorician 42—  1187 

Quin  tus  Cur  tius.    Roman  historian lived  A.  D.  30. 

Quirini,  or  Querini  (kwe-re-ne).Angelo  Maria.  Cardinal.  Ital- 
ian historian 1680—1755 

Quita  (ke  -ta) ,  Domingos  dos  Reis.    Portuguese  poet 1728—1770 

Quitman,  John  Anthony.    American  general 1799—1858 

B. 

Baaf  (raf),  Anton.    German  tenor  singer 1714—1797 

Raba  nus  Haurus  (ra-ba  -n6s  mow  -rps).    German  theologian.  776?-  856 
Rabelais  (ra-beh-le  '),  Francois.    French  physician,  philosopher 

and  satirist _ 1495M553? 

Rachel  (ra-Shel),  Elizabeth  Rachel  Felix.    Fr.  tragic  actress 1820—1858 

Rachel  (rach'-el),  Joachim.    German  satirical  poet 1618—1669 

Racine  (ra-s6n '),  Jean.    French  dramatic  poet ...1639—1699 

Racine,  Louis.     (Son.)    French  poet  and  critic 1692—1763 

Radcliffe  (rad -kllf) ,  Ann.    English   novelist 1764—1823 

Radcliffe,  John.    Eng.  physician.    Founder  of  Radcliffe  Library 

at  Oxford 1650—1714 

Radetzky  (ra-dets  -ke).  Joseph  Wenzel,  Count.    Austrian  gen- 
eral..  1766-1858 

Radford,  William.    American  naval  officer 1825    

Rae,  John,  M.D.    British  arctic  explorer 1786—1873 

Raeburn  (ra  -burn),  Sir  Henry.    Scottish  portrait  painter 1756—1823 

Raffaelle  (ra-fa-el -6).    See  RAPHAEL. 

Raffles  (raf -flz),  Sir  Thomas  Stamford.    English  naturalist  and 

statesman.. 1781—1826 

Rafn,  Carl  Christian.    Danish  antiquary 1795—1864 

Rag  Ian,  Fitzroy  James  Henry  Somerset,  Baron.    English  general. 1788 — 1855 
Ragnar,  or  Ragnar  Lodbrok  (rag  -nar  lod  -brok),  orRegner. 

Scandinavian  legendary  hero fl.  790. 

Rahbek  (ra'-bSk),  Knud  Lyne.    Danish  author  and  critic 1760—1830 

Raikes  (raks),  Robert.    English  founder  of  Sunday-schools 1735—1811 

Raimondi  (rl-mon  -de).  Marc'  Antonio.    Italian  engraver. 1480?— aft.  1539 
Rais,  de  (deh  ras),  or  Retz,  Gilles  de  Laval,  Seigneur.    Marshal 

of  France.    Execute _ 1406M440 

Rakoczy  (ra-ko-tse),  Franz  Leopold,  Prince  of  Transylvania. ...1676— 1735 
Rale  (ral),  Rale,  or  Rasles,  Sebastien.    French  Jesuit  missionary 

to  the  Indians  of  Canada.. _ __1658— 1724 

Raleigh  (raw  -II) ,  or  Ralegh,  Sir  Walter.    English  courtier,  navi- 
gator and  statesman 1552 — 1618 


Born.  Died. 

Rambouillet,  de  (deh  ron-bo-yS),  Catherine  de  Yivonne,  Mar- 
quise.   French  lady.    Mistress  of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet- 1588—1665 

Rameau  (ra-mo  ),  Jean  Philippe.  French  composer  and  writer  on 

music 1683-1764 

Ramirez  (ra-me'-reth),  Ignacio.   Mexican  statesman  and  jurist.  1818— 1879 

Ram  mohun  Roy,  Rajah.    Hindu  reformer  and  author 17767-1833 

Ramsay  (ram'-zl),  Allan.    Scottish  poet .1685—1758 

Ramsay,  Andrew  Crombie.    Scottish  geologist .1814    

Ramsay,    Andrew   Michael.    (Chevalier  de   Ramsay.)     Scottish 

writer 1686—1743 

Ramsay,  David.    American  historian  and  physician .1749—1815 

Ram  seur,  Stephen  Dodson.     American  Confederate  general 1837—1864 

Ramsden  (ramz  -den),  Jesse.    English  optician  and  inventor — 1735—1800 
Ramus  (ra'-mos),  Peter,  or  Pierre  de  la  Ramee  (pe-er-r' deh 

la  ra  ma  '.    French  philosopher  and  classical  scholar.. 15157-1572 

Ramusio    (ra-m6  -ze-6),  Giambattista.     Italian   compiler  and 

translator. 1485—1557 

Ranee,  de  (deh  ron-sa  ),  Armand  Jean  le  Bouthillier.     French 

abbe,  reformer  of  the  monastery  of  La  Trappe 1626 — 1700 

Randall,  Alexander  Williams.     Am.  politician  and  postmaster- 
general 1819—1872 

Randall,  Samuel  Jackson.    American  statesman .1828—1890 

Randolph  (ran  -dolf),  Edmund.    American  attorney-general 1753—1813 

Randolph,  John,  of  Roanoke.    American  orator  and  statesman 1773 — 1833 

Randolph,  Peyton.    American  jurist  and  patriot 1723—1775 

Ranke,  von  (fonrank  -eh),  Leopold.    German  historian. __ 1795—1886 

Ransom  (ran'-s&m) ,  Thomas  Edward  Greenfield.    Am.  general. .  .1834— 1864 

Rantoul  (ran'-t61),  Robert,  Jr.    American  statesman • 1805—1852 

Raoul-Rochette  (rowl'-ro-shet ).   SCOROCHETTE 17907-1854 

Raphael  (raf  -a-el),  ital.  Raffaelle  (ra-fa-el  -e)  Sanzio  (san  - 
ze-5),   or  Santi  d'Urbino   (san'-tSe  ddr-be'-no).     Italian 

painter _ 1483—1520 

Rapin  (ra-pan  '),  Rene.     French  Jesuit  Latin  poet 1621—1687 

Rapin.de  (deh  ra-pan'),  Paul,  Sieur  de Thoyras.    Frenchhisto- 

rian 1661—1725 

Rapp,  George.    German  founder  of  the  sect  of  Harmonists 1770—1847 

Rapp,  Jean,  Count.    French  general 1772-1821 

Rask,  Rasmus  Christian.    Danish  orientalist  and  philologist 1787 — 1832 

Raspail  (ras-pa  -ye),   Francois  Vincent.     French  chemist  and 

politician 1794—1878 

Rassam,  Hormuzd.    Mesopotamian  archaeologist 1826    

Rattazzi  (rat-tat  -se),  Urbano.    Italian  minister  of  state .1808—1873 

Rau  (rb"w),  Karl  Hoinrich.    German  political  economist.. 1792—1870 

Ranch  (rowch),  Christian  Daniel.    German  sculptor 1777—1857 

Raumer,  von  (f  on  r<5w  -mer),  Friedrich  Ludwig  Georg.  German 

historian ..1781—1873 

Ravaillac  (ra-val  -yak'  or  ra  -va'-yak  '),    Francois.    French 

fanatic.     Assassin  of  King  Henr.y  IV 15797-1610 

Rawdon  (raw  -d6n),  Francis,  Marquis  of  Hastings.    British  gen- 
eral...  1754—1826 

Raw  -llnsj,  John  A.    American  general  and  secretary  of  war 1831—1869 

Raw  linsbn.  Sir  Henry  Creswicke.    English  orientalist  and  his- 
torian  __ _ _ _. 1810    - 

Ray  orWray  (ra),  John.    English  botanist  and  zoologist 1628—1705 

Raymond  (ra  -mfind)  IV.    (Raymond  de  St.  Oilles.)    Count  of 

Toulouse.     Crusader 10457-1105 

Raymond  VI.    Count  of  Toulouse.    Defender  of  the  Albigenses...ll56— 1222 

Raymond,  Henry  Jarvis.    American  journalist _ _ 1820—1869 

Raynal  (ra-nal ),  Guillaume  Thomas  Francois,  Abbe.     French 

historian 1713—1798 

Raynouard  (ra-noo-ar-r  ),  Francois  Juste  Marie.    French  mis- 
cellaneous writer __ 1761—1836 

Read,  George.    Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 1733 — 1798 

Read,  John  Meredith,  F.  R.  G.  S.    American  general  and  diplomat- 
ist  1837    - 

Read,  Nathan.    American  inventor 1759—1849 

Read,  Thomas  Buchanan.    American  poet  and  artist 1822—1872 

Reade,  Charles.    English  novelist 1814—1884 

Rea  gan,  John  H.    Confederate  cabinet  officer  and  United  States 

senator . 1818    - 

Reaumur,  de  (deh  re-6-miir-r  ),  Rene  Antoine  Ferchault.    Fr. 

natural  philosopher,  and  inventor  of  the  thermometer 1683 — 1757 

Recamier  (re'-ka-me-e") ,  Jeanne  Francoiso  Julie  Adelaide.  (Ber- 
nard.)   Accomplished  and  beautiful  French  lady 1777—1849 

Reclus  (reh-kltt  ),  Jean  Jacques  Eliseo.    French  geographer 1830    - 

Red  field,  Isaac  Fletcher.    American  jurist  and  law-writer 1804—1876 

Redi  (ra'-de),  Francesco.    Italian  naturalist  and  poet 1626—1698 

Red  Jack  et,  or  Sa.-g6-ye-wat -ha.    Chief  of  the  Senocas 1752—1830 


boll,    b<Jy;     p6ut,    jdwl;    cat,    9ell,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xeiioplion,     exist.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.    -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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Born.  Died. 

Red  path,  James.    American  journalist  and  author 1833—1891 

Reed,  Henry.    American  scholar  and  writer 1808—1854 

Redd,  Joseph.    American  officer  of  the  Revolution 1741 — 1785 

Reed,  Thomas  B.    Speaker  of  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives  - - ..1839    - 

Reed  er,  Andrew  Horatio.    First  governor  of  Kansas  Territory 1807—1864 

Rees,  Abraham.    English  cyclopwdist ...1743—1825 

Reglomontanus  (re-JI-6-m8n  ta   nus).    (Johann  Mailer.)    Ger- 
man astronomer 1438 — 1476 

Regnard  (ren-yar-r ),  Jean  Francois.     French  comic  poet —  ..1655— 1709 
Regnault  (ren-yo  ),  Henri  Victor.    French  chemist  and  writer...  1810— 1878 

Regnier  (r§n-ye-6  ),  Mathurin.    French  satirical  poet 1573—1613 

Reg  UlUS,  Marcus  Atillius.    Roman  general —B.C.  250? 

Reichenbach  (rl  -Chen-bach),  Heinrich  Gottlieb  Ludwig.    Ger- 
man naturalist 1793—1879 

Relchenbach,  von,  Karl,  Baron.    German  chemist 1788—1869 

Reichstadt  (rlch-Stat),  Duke  of.  Napoleon  II.,  King  of  Rome 1811—1882 

Reid,  Captain  Mayne.    American  novelist,  born  in  Ireland... 1818—1883 

Reid.  Samuel  Chester.    American  naval  officer 1783—1881 

Reid,  Thomas.    Scottish  divine  and  mental  philosopher ..1710—1798 

Reid,  Sir  William.    British  meteorologist. - 1791—1858 

Reid,  Whitelaw.    American  journalist  and  politician 1837    - 

Reimarus  (rl-ma  -ros),  Hermann  Samuel.    German  philologist.. 1694— 1768 
Reinestus  (rl-n§ -ze-QS),  Thomas.  German  physician  and  philolo- 
gist.__ 1587—1667 

Relnhold  (rln-holt),  Erasmus.    German  astronomer 1511—1553 

Reissiger  (rl -se-ger),  Karl  Gottlieb.    German  composer 1798—1859 

Rembrandt  van  Ryn  (rSm  -brant  van  rin),  Paul  Harmens. 

Dutch  painter  of  history  and  portraits 1607—1669 

Rem  IngtSn,  Joseph  P.    American  chemist  and  editor  of  theU.  S. 

Dispensatory .- 

Remington,  Philo.    American  inventor 1816    - 

Remusat  (rS-mti-za  ),  Jean  Pierre  Abel.    French  orientalist 1788—1832 

Remusat,  de  (deh  rS-mii-za  ),  Charles  Francois  Marie,  Count. 

French  philosopher  and  minister  of  state _ ...1797—1875 

Renan  (re-non  ),  Joseph  Ernest.    French  orientalist  and  critic -..1823— 1892 

Rendel  (ren'-del),  James  Meadows.    English  civil  engineer 1799—1856 

Renfi  (reh-nS  )  of  Anjou.    (The  Good.)    Titular  king  of  Sicily....  1409— 1480 

Rennell  (ren  -el),  James.    English  engineer  and  geographer 1742—1830 

Ren  nle,  John.    British  engineer  and  architect 1761—1821 

Ren  shaw,  William  B.    American  naval  officer 1816—1863 

Renwick  (ren  -Will),  James.    American  scientist 1792—1863 

Rethel  (rS  -tel),  Alfred.    German  historical  painter ...1816— 1859 

Retz   de  (deh  r§SS),  Jean    Francois    Paul  de  Gondi,  Cardinal. 

French  prelate -- - 1614—1679 

Retzsch  (retsh),  Friedrich  August  Moritz.    German  designer  and 

painter 1779-1857 

Renchlin  (ro~ich  -lln),  Johann.    German  Hellenist  and  Hebraist. 1455— 1522 

Reuter  (roT-ter),  Fritz.    German  novelist  and  poet 1810—1874 

Router,  Julius.    German  founder  telegraphic  system... 1815    - 

Revere  (re-ver  ),  Paul.    American  patriot 1735—1818 

Reybaud  (re-bo),  Marie  Roch  Louis.    French  author 1799—1879 

Reynolds  (ren -6lz),  John  Fulton.    American  general 1820—1863 

Reynolds,  Joseph  J.    American  general 1822    - 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua.    English  portrait  painter 1723—1792 

Ribault,  or  Ribaut  (re-bo  ),  Jean.    French  explorer  in  America. 15207-1565 

Rlbera  (re-bv§ -ra),  Jos6.     (ll  Spagnoletto.)    Spanish  painter 1588—1656 

Ribot  (re-bo  ),  Augustin  T.    French  painter 1828—1891 

Rlcardo  (re-kar  -do),  David.     English  political  economist 1772—1823 

Ricasoli  (re-lea -so-le),  Bettino,  Baron.    Italian  statesman 1809—1880 

RiCCio  (ret~9h6),  Domenico.    (Brusasorci.)    Italian  painter 1494—1567 

RlCCioli  (ret-?h6  -le)|  Giovanni  Battista.    Italian  astronomer.. 1598— 1671 

Rich  ard  I.    (Cceurde  Lion.)    King  of  England 1157—1199 

Richard  II.    (Son  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince.) 1366—1400 

Richard  III.     (Duke  of  Gloucester.) ...1452—1485 

Rich  ards&n,  Albert  Deaue.    American  journalist 1833   - 

Richardson,  Charles.    English  lexicographer 1775—1865 

Richardson,  Sir  John.    Scottish  naturalist 1787—1865 

Richardson,  Samuel.    English  novelist ...1689—1761 

Richelieu,  de  (resh -eh'-16;  Fr.pron.  deh  resh  le-uh),  Armaud 

Jean  Duplessis.^Cardinaland  Duke.    French  statesman 1585 — 1642 

Richmond  (rl9h-m6nd),  Charles  Lennox,  Duke  of.  British  gen- 
eral  _ 1735—1806 

Richmond,  Legh.    English  divine  and  author... 1772—1827 

Richter  (rlk -ter),  John  Paul  Friedrich.  (Jean  Paul.)    German 

author 1763-1825 

Rick  man,  Thomas.    English  architect  and  writer 1776—1841 

Ridley  (rid  -II),  Nicholas.    English  reformer  and  martyr 15007-1555 


Born.  Died. 
Rienzi  (re-en  -ze.i.  or  Rienzo  i;re-en  -z6.>.  Nicola  Gabrini.    (Colo 

di  Rienzi.)    Roman  tribune _ 1313?-l:!"i4 

Rigaud  (re-go  ),  Hyacinthe.    French  portrait  painter. 1659-1743 

Rig  d&n,  Sidney.    Mormon  leader ___.1793-1^7>; 

Rl  lejf,  Charles  Valentine.    English-American  journalist  and  ento- 
mologist. 1843    - 

Rlley,  James  Whitcomb.    (Hoosier  Poet.)    American   poet   and 

lecturer _ _ .1852    - 

Rincon,  del  (del  ren-kon  ),  Antonio.    Spanish  painter H4;?-1500 

Rip  ley\  Eleazer  Wheelock.    American  major-general 1782—1839 

Ripley,  George.    American  journalist  and  author 1802—1880 

Ripley,  Roswell  S.    American  confederate  general 1824    - 

Rip  6n,  Frederick  John  Robinson,  first  Earl  of.    Eng.  statesman,  1782—1859 
Ripon,  George  Frederick  Samuel  Robinson.  Earl   de  Grey  and 

Marquis  of.    (Son.)    English  statesman  and  viceroy  of  India.. 1827    - 

Ris  tich.  John.    Servian  statesman 1831    - 

Ristori   (res  to-r§),  Adelaide,  Marchioness  del  Grillo.    Italian 

actress 1821    — — 

Ritchie  (rl$h  -I),  Thomas.    American  journalist  and  politician. ..1778— 1854 
Rittenhouse  (rlt  -tn-h6~WS),  David.    American  astronomer  and 

mathematician ...1732—1796 

Fitter,  Heinrich.    German  philosopher.. ...1791—1869 

Ritter,  Karl.    German  geographer 1779—1859 

Rlvas  (re  -vas),  Angel  de  Saavedra,  Duke  of.    Spanish  author... 1791— 1865 
Rives   (revz),    Amelifi    (Mrs.    Chanler.)      (Daughter    of  W.  C.) 

American  authoress. 1864    - 

Rives,  William  Cabell.    American  senator 1793—1868 

RizziO  (rlt  -se-6),  or  RicciO  (ret  -cho),  David.  Italian  musician. 

Favorite  companion  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 15407-1586 

Robbia,  della  (del  -a  r8b  -e-a),  Luca.    Florentine  sculptor  and 

worker  in  enameled  terra-cotta 14007-1463 

R8b  Srt  I.    King  of  France ---— 

Robert  II.    King  of  France 971—1031 

Robert  I.    Duke  of  Normandy.    (Le  Diable.) __ 1035 

Robert  II.    (Curt-hose.)    Duke  of  Normandy 1134 

Robert  I.     (Bruce.)     Kingof  Scotland 12767-1329 

Robert  II.    (Stuart.)    King  of  Scotland 1316—1390 

Robert  III.     (Stuart.)    King  of  Scotland. 13107-1406 

Robert  (ro-ber-r),  Louis  Leopold.   Swiss  painter. ...1794—1835 

Rob  erts.  David.    Scottish  landscape  painter 1796 — 1864 

Rob  erts&n.  Frederick  William.    English  divine  and  lecturer 1816—1853 

Robertson,  James.    English  historian 1800—1877 

Robertson,  James  Cragie.    British  divine  and  church  historian...  1813— 1882 

Robertson,  Thomas  William.    English  dramatic  writer 1829—1871 

Robertson,  William.    Scottish  historian 1721—1793 

Robespierre,   de   (ro  -bes-per;  Fr.  pron.  deh  ro-bes-pe-Sr  ), 

Maximilien  Marie  Isidore.    French  revolutionist.  Guillotined. 1758— 1794 

Robin  Hood.  English  outlaw lived  1170T 

Rob  In;,  Benjamin.    English  mathematician 1707—1751 

Rob  Ins6n,  Charles.    American  free  soil  leader  and  first  governor 

of  the  state  of  Kansas -... 1818—1894 

Robinson,  Edward.    American  Biblical  scholar 1794 — 1863 

Robinson,  William  Stevens.    ( Warrington.)  American  journalist. 1818— 1876 

Rob  Is6n,  John.    Scottish  physicist 1739—1805 

R8bR<5y.     (Robert  Macgregor.)    Scottish  freebooter .16607-1738T 

Rochambeau,  de  (deh  ro-shSn-bo  ),  Jean  Baptiste  Donation  de 

Vimeur,  Count.    French  Marshal  and  general  in  America 1725—1807 

Roche  (r8sh),  Regina  Maria.    English  novelist 1764—1845 

Rochefort-Lu9ay,   de   (deh  r8sh-for -1U  s§  ),    Victor    Henri. 

French  journalist 1831    - 

Rochester  (r89h  -es-ter),  John  Wilmot,  second  Earl  of.    English 

courtier.... -- 16477-1680 

Rochette  (ro-shet ),  Desire    Raoul.    (Raoul-Rochttte.)    French 

archaeologist - ..1789— 1854 

Rockingham  (rok  -Ing- am),  Charles  Watson  Wentworth,  second 

Marquis  of.   Prime  minister  of  England 1730—1782 

Roderic  (r8d  -er-Ik).    Last  king  of  the  Visigoths  of  Spain —       711 

Rodg  §rs,  Christopher  Raymond  Perry.    American  rear-admiral. .1819— 1892 

Rodgers,  George  Washington.    American  commodore 1787—1832 

Rodgers,  George  Washington.    (Son.)    Commander  United  States 

navy - ....1822-1863 

Rodgers,  John.    American  commodore 1771—1838 

Rodgers,  John.    (Son.)    American  rear-admiral 1812—1882 

Rodman,  Isaac  P.   American  general 1822—1862 

Rodman,  Thomas   J.      American   soldier,  and   inventor  of   the 

Rodman  gun. 1815—1871 

Rodney  (rod  -nl),  Ceesar  Augustus.    Signer  of  the  Declaration  of 

Independence 1728—1784 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wgt,     he're, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite. 


camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit, 
cttr.     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
se,    oe  =  *; 


marine;    go,     pSt, 
ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 

Rodney,  George  Brydges,  Lord.    British  admiral 1718 — 1792 

Roe,  Azel  Stephens.    American  novelist.. . 1798 — 1886 

Roe,  Edward  Payson.    American  novelist 1838—1888 

Roe,  Edward  Reynolds,  M.  D.    Am.  journalist,  novelist  and  poet.  1813— 1893 
Roebling   (r5-bllng),  John  Augustus.     German-American  civil 

engineer --- 1806 — 1869 

Roebling,  Washington  Augustus.    (Son.)    American  civil  engineer. 

Builder  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge 1837    - 

Roebuck  (ro-bfik),  .Tohn  Arthur.    British  politician.... 1801—1879 

RSgerl.     King  of  Sicily ...1097-1154 

Rog  er§.  Henry.    English  essayist 1807—1877 

Rogers,  Henry  Darwin.    American  geologist 1808—1866 

Rogers,  John.    American  sculptor 1829    - 

Rogers,  John.    English  divine  and  martyr,  burned  at  Smithfield.. 15007-1555 
Rogers,    May.      Lecturer,    journalist,    and    author  of     Waverly 

Dictionary .. 1854    - 

Rogers,  Randolph.  American  sculptor,  noted  for  statuette  groups.  1825— 1892 

Rogers,  Samuel.    English  poet.. - 1763—1855 

Rogers,  William  Barton.    American  physicist  and  author 1804—1882 

Roget    (r6-zh6  ),  Peter  Mark.      Eng.  physiologist   and   lexicog- 
rapher  .1779-1869 

Rohan,  de  (deb-  ro-on  ),  Louis  Rene  Edonard,    Prince.    French 

cardinal -  — - - ...1734-1803 

RohlfS  (rolfs),  Gerhard.    German  traveler  iu  Africa. 1832    - 

Roland  (r&  -land  ;    Fr.  pron.  ro-l8n  ),   Madame  Marie  Jeanne 

Phlipon.    (Manon  Phlipon.)    French  Girondist.    Guillotined. .1754— 1798 
Roland  de  la  Platiere  (ro-l8n  den  la  pla-tySr  '),  Jean  Marie. 

(Husband.)    French  Girondist  minister  of  state.. 1734—1793 

Rolfe  (r6lf),  William  James.    American  Shakespearean  editor 1827    - 

Rollln  (rSl-In;  Fr.pron.  r6-lan),  Charles.    French  historian..  1661— 1741 
Rol  16,   Rou   (r6),  or  Hrolf.    Norwegian  viking.     First  duke  of 

Normandy.... -  -    8607-  932 

Romanoff  (ro-ma  -nSf),  Mikhail  Feodorovitch.    Founder  of  the 

reigning  dynasty  of  Russia. __ 1598—1645 

Rbmer  (r5  -mer),  Olaus.    Danish  astronomer. 1644—1710 

Romero  (rO-ma'-ro),  Matias.   Mexican  statesman 1837    - 

Romilly  (r8m  -il-I),  Samuel,  Sir.   English  lawyer  and  statesman  1757— 1818 

Rom  ney.  George.    English  historical  and  portrait  painter 1734 — 1802 

Ronge  (rSng -eh),  Johannes.    German  Catholic  reformer 1813—1887 

Ronsard,  de  (den  ron-sar-r ),  Pierre.    French  poet 1524 — 1585 

Rooke  (rdk),  George,  Sir.    English  admiral 1650—1709 

Roon,  von  (fon  rOn  ),  Albrecht  Theodor  EmilGraf.    German  gen- 
eral  1803—1879 

Roosevelt  (rds-velt),  Theodore.    American  author  and  civil  ser- 
vice commissioner.. _ _ 1858    - 

Root,  George  Frederick.    American  musical  composer 1820    - 

Rosa  (ro'-za),  Euphrosyne  Parep  a.    English  singer 1887—1874 

Rosa  (r6  -S.a),  Salvator  (sal-va  -tor).    Italian  painter ^.. 1615— 1673 

Rosas,  de  (dS  ro  -sas),  Juan  Manuel.    Dictator  of  Buenos  Ayres.  1793— 1877 

Ros  cius,  Quintus.    Roman  actor B.c.60? 

R8sc6e,  Henry  Enfleld,  Sir.    English  scientist , 1833    - 

Roscoe,  William.    English  historian  and  poet .• 1753—1831 

Roscom  m6n,  Wentworth  Dillon,  Earl  of.    English  poet 16337-1684 

Rose  (r8z),  George.    (Arthur  Sketchley.)    English  author 1817—1882 

Rose  fro  -zeh),  Gustav.    German  mineralogist 1798 — 1873 

Rose,  Heinrich.    (Brother.)    German  chemist... 1795—1864 

Rose  (r6z),  Henry  John.    English  biographer  and  historian 1801—1873 

Rosebery  (roz'-ber-I),  Archibald  Philip  Primrose,  Earl  of.    Brit- 
ish statesman  and  prime  minister 1847    - 

Rosecrans  iro  -ze-krans),  William  Starke.    Americangeneral...l819'  — 

Rosellinl  iro-s.el-le  -ne),  Ippolito.    Italian  antiquarian 1800—1843 

R6  §en,  Friedrich  August.    German  orientalist.. 1805—1837 

Rosenkranz  (ro -zen-krants),  Johann  Karl  Friedrich.    German 

philosopher... - 1805—1879 

Rosenmttller  iro    zen-me-ler),  Ernst  Friedrich  Karl.    German 

orientalist ...1768— 1835 

Roslni  fro  se-ne),  Giovanni.    Italian  novelist  and  poet ...1776—1855 

Rosmini-Serbatl    (r5s-me -ne    ser-ba   te),   Antonio.     Italian 

philosopher. -  ...1797-1855 

Rosny,  de  ideh  ro  nS  ),  Leon.    French  orientalist 1837    - 

Ross,  Alexander  Milton  M.    American  surgeon  and  scientist 1832    - 

Ross,  James  Clark,  Sir.     English  arctic  navigator ...1800—1862 

ROSS,  or  Rouse,  John.    Antiquary  of  Warwick 1491 

Ross,  Admiral  Sir  John.    English  arctic  navigator.. 1777—1856 

Ross,  Sir  John  Lockhart.    English  admiral 1721—1790 

Ross,  John.    (Koo-wes-koo-we.)    Head  chief  of  the  Cherokees 1790?-1866 

ROBfjel  11,  Cosimo.    Florentine  painter...  ...1416—1484 


Born.  Died. 
Ros  ser,   Thomas  L.     American   confederate   general   and  civil 

engineer.. ..1836    - 

Rossi  (ros  -se),  Jerome,  of  Rav&nna.    Italian  historian 1539—1607 

Rossi,  John  Charles  Felix,  R.  A.    English  sculptor ..1762-1SW 

Rossi,  Pollegrino,  Count.    Italian  jurist  and  law  writer 1787—1848 

Rossi,  Rosso  de',  vr  II  Rosso.    (Maltre  Roux.)    Italian  painter. .1496— 1541 
Rossini  (rSs-se  -ne),  Gioacchirno.  Italian  composerand  musical 

director 1792—1868 

Ross  If n,  James  St.Clair  Erskine,  Earl  of.    English  statesman 17627-1837 

ROSSO,  II  (el  ros  -SO),  of  Florence.  (Maltre  Roux.)  Italian  painter. 1496— 1541 
Rostoptchin  (r8s-top-chen  ),Feodor,  Count.  Russian  officer  and 

statesman 1765—1826 

Rota,  Beruardin.    Italian  poet 1509—1575 

Rot  gans,  Lucas.    Dutch  poet _ 1645—1710 

Rot  henhamer,  John,  of  Munich.    German  painter 1564—1604 

R8t  hman,  Christopher.    German  astronomer 1592 

Rothschild  (ros  -Child;  Ger.  pron.  r8t  -shllt),  Mayer  Anselm,  of 

Frankfort.    Jewish  banker 1743—1812 

Rothschild,  Nathan  Mayer.    (Sore.)    Financier 1777-1836 

Rotrou,  de  (deh  r6  tr-rd  ),  John.    French  dramatic  writer. 1609—1650 

Rotteck,  von  (fon  r8t-tek),  Charles Wencoslaus  Rodecker.    His- 
torian  1775—1840 

Rot  tenhamer,  <ir  Rothenhamer,  John.    German  painter 1564—1604 

Roubillac  (rd-bS-le-ak  ),  Louis  Francis.    French  sculptor 1695—1762 

Roucher  (r6-She  ),  John  Anthony.    French  poet 1745—1794 

Rouget  de  Lisle,  or  Delisle  (rd-zh6  deh  lei),  Claude  Joseph. 
French  poet.    Author  of  the  Marseillaise  hymn. 

Rousseau  fro-s6  ),  James.    French  painter... _ 1630—1693 

Rousseau,  John  Baptist.    French  lyric  poet 1670—1741 

Rousseau,  John  James.    (Jean  Jacques.)  French  philosopher  and 

writer.    Born  in  Geneva _ 1712—1778 

Rousseau,  Lovell  H.    American  general 1818—1869 

Rousselin  de  Corbeau   (rds-lan  deh  kor-r-b6 ),     Alexander 

Charles,  Count  de  St.  Albin.    French  publicist 1773-1847 

ROUX  (id),  Augustin.    French  physician  and  author.. ....1726—1776 

Row  an,  Stephen  C.    Vice-admiral  United  States  Navy 1805    - 

Rowe,  Nicholas.    English  dramatist  and  poet  laureate 1673—1718 

Rowe,  Thomas.    English  poetical  and  historical  writer „ 1687—1715 

Row  lands&n.  Thomas.    English  caricaturist 1756—1827 

Row  ley\  William.    English  dramatist ti.  Jas.  I. 

Row  S6n.   Susannah.     English     novelist.     Author    of    Charlotte 

Temple 1762—1824 

Roxa  na.    Bactrian  princess ;  wife  of  Alexander  the  Great B.  c.  311 

Roxburgh  (r8x  -bur  eh),  William  M.  D.    Scottish  botanist 1759—1815 

R6y,  Peter  Charles.    French  satirist  and  dramatic  poet.... 1683—1764 

Roy,  William  Major-general.    British  surveyor 1790 

Royer-Collard  (rwa-ye  -ko-lar-r  ),  Peter  Paul.    French  states- 
man and  philosopher _ _ ..1763-1845 

Rdze,  Marie.    French  operatic  singer 1850    - 

Rozee  (ro-zS  ),  Mademoiselle,  of  Leyden.   Artist  in  silk 1632—1682 

Rozier  (ro-ze-e  ),  Francis.    French  botanist  and  agriculturist 1734—1793 

Ru  bens,  Albert.    Flemish  antiquary 1614—1657 

Rubens,  Peter  Paul.    Flemish  painter >_ 1577—1640 

Rubini  (ru-be  -ne),  John  Baptist.   Vocalist. 1795— 1854 

Ru  blnsteln,  Anton.   Russian  pianist... 1830    1894 

Rucellai   (ru-Chel-li  ),  Bernard.    Italian  statesman,  historian, 

poet 1449—1514 

Rucellai,  John.    (Son.)    Scholar  and  poet 1475—1525 

Rud  beck,  Olaus.    Swedish  anatomist,  botanist,  antiquary.. 1630 — 1702 

Rudbeck,  Olaus.    (Son.)    Botanist  and  orientalist 1660—1740 

Rudiger   (re  -dlgch-er),   Feodor  Vasilievitch,  Count.     Russian 

general ...1780—1856 

Ru  dolph  I.,  or  Rodolph,  of  Hapsburg.    Emperor  of  Germany 1218—1291 

Rudolph  II.,  or  Rodolph.    Emperor  of  Germany 1552—1612 

Rueda.  de  (de  ru  e  -vha),    Spanish,  dramatist 15007-1564 

Ruffini  (ru-f  e'-ne),  Giovanni  Domenico.  Italian  novelist. 

Rufi  nus.    Chief  minister  of  Theodosius  the  Great —       395 

Rufinus.    (Toranwt.)   Ecclesiastical  writer..., 8457-410 

Rugen  das,  George  Philip.    German  battle  painter 1666—1742 

Rug  gle,  George.    English  dramatic  satirist 1575—1621  or  2 

Ruhn  ken,  David.  German  philologist. __ 172)— 1798 

Rum  fora,  Benjamin  Thompson.  Count.  American  natural  philoso- 
pher  _. ....1752—1814 

Rum  s,ey,  James.    American  inventor  and  mechanician 1748—1792 

Runeberg  (ru  -ne  ber-rg),  Johan  Ludwig.    Swedish  poet 1804—1877 

Runjeet  Singh  (run  jet    sing).   (Maha  Rajah.)     East  Indian 

prince 1780—183!) 


boll,     bfi^;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     pell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun:      -tion,      -jion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die.     &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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Born.  Died. 
Rupert,  Prince.    (Robert  of  Bavaria.)    Born  at  Pracue.    Soldier 

and  pirate... 1609-1682 

Rush,  Benjamin.    American  physician  and  philanthropist. 1745— 1813 

Rush,  Richard.    (Son.)    American  statesman 17SO-  iw.i 

Rusk,  Jeremiah.    American  secretary  of  agriculture 1893 

Rusk,  Thomas  J.   American  soldier  and  senator 1808— 1856 

Rus  kin,  John.    English  artist  and  writer  on  art  and  nature 1819    - 

Rus  sell,  Charles  William,  D.  B.    Irish  Catholic  theologian  and 

antiquary 1812— l,V<i 

RUs  tow,  (res-t5w),  Wilbelm.    German  military  writer... 1821—1878 

Rut  ledge,  John.    American  jurist  and  orator... 1739—1800 

Ruvlgny,  de  (de  ru-ven-ye  ),  Henry  de  Massne.    French  Hugue- 
not general 1689 

Ruyter  or  Ruiter,  de  (de  ri  -ter),  Michael  Adriaanzoon.    Dutch 

admiral '- 1610-1689 

Ryckaert  (rik  -ar-rt),  David.  Dutch  painter 1615—1677 

Ryckaert,  Martin.    Dutch  landscape  painter ._ 1591—1636 

Ry  land,  William  Wynne.  English  engraver ;  executed  for  forgery, 1732— 1783 

RymSr,  Thomas.  Editor  and  antiquary 16387-1713 

Rysbraeck  (rys  -br-rak),  John  Michael.  Dutch  sculptor.. ..1694—1770 

Rysbraeck,  Peter.  Dutch  landscape  painter __ ..1657—1718 

Ryves,  Bruno.  Chaplain  to  Charles  I.    Preacher 1677 

Ryves,  Eliza.  Irish  novelist 1797 

Ryves,  Sir  Thomas.  English  naval  historian _ 1651 

Rzewusky   (zhS-v6s  -k?).  or  -Rzewiesky,   Wenceslaus.    Polish 

general,  statesman,  and  writer 1705 — 1779 


s. 


Saad-ed-Deen  or  Saad-Eddin  (sa-ad  ed-den  ),  Mohammed  Ef- 

fendi.  Turkish  historian 1536-1599 

Saadee,  Sadl  or  Sad!  isa'-a-de  or  sa  -de),  Muslih-ed-Deen.  Per- 
sian poet - ...1184-1291 

Saadia  (sa  -de-a),  Ben  Joseph.  Jewish  theologian  and  philoso- 
pher..  - 8»2-  M2 

Saavedra.de  (da  sa-va-thr-ra),  Angel.  (Duke  of  Rivas.)  Span- 
ish poet,  soldier  and  statesman 1791—1865 

Sabb  .iini  (sa  ba-te  -ne),  Louis  Anthony,  of  Padua.    Composer 

and  writer 1739-1809 

Sa  belllcus,  Mark  Anthony  Cocceius.    Italian  historian.. 1436—1508 

Sabel  lius.    African  bishop  or  Presbyter.    Dissenter lived  256 

Sablna.    (Wife  of  Hadrian.)    Roman  empress. —       138? 

Sab  ine,  Sir  Edward.    Irish-British  soldier  and  astronomer 1788—1883 

Sablnia  nus,  of  Volterra.    Bishop  of  Rome —       606 

SabI  uus.  Francis  Floridus.    Italian  law-writer 1547 

Sabinus,  George.    (Schalter.)    German  Latin  poet _ 1508—1560 

Sablier  (sa-ble-6  ),  Charles.    French  dramatist  and  writer 1693—1785 

Sabliere,  de  la  (den  la  sa  ble-ar-r  ),  Anthony  de  Rambouillet 

French  poet.. 16157-1680 

Sacchetti  (sak-k6t  -te),  Francis.    Italian  novelist  and  poet. 1335?  aft.  1400 

Sacchettl,  John  Baptist.    Italian  architect ..1736—1764 

Sacchi  (sak-ke),  Andrew.    Italian  painter 1598—1681 

Sacchini  (sak  ke  -ne),  Anthony  MaryGaspar.  Italian  composer.  1735— 1786 

Sacchinl,  Juvenal,  of  Milan.    Writer  on  music 1726—1789 

Sacheverell  (sa-shev  -e-rel),  Henry,  D.  D.  English  Tory  divine.  16727-1724 
Sachs  (saks),  Hans.  (Shoemaker  of  Nuremberg.)  Dramatic  poet. 1494— 1578 
Sachtleevln  (sacht-16  -ven),oi-Zachtleevin,  Cornelius.  Dutch 

painter 

Sachtleevin,  Herman.    Dutch  landscape  painter 1609—1685 

Sack,  Frederick  Samuel  Godfrey.    German  theologian. 1738—1817 

Sack  vllle,  Charles,  sixth  Earl  of  Dorset  and  Middlesex.    English 

wit  and  poet. ._ - - 1637-1706 

Sackvllle,  Edward.    Fourth  Earl  of  Dorset,  K.  G.    Royalist 1590—1652 

Sackvllle,  George,  first  Viscount.  English  soldier  and  statesman. 1716— 1785 
Sackvllle,  Thomas,  Lord  Buckhurst  and  Earl  of  Dorset.  English 

statesman  and  poet 1527—1608 

Sacy,  de  (deh  sa-se),  Anthony  Isaac  Sylvestre,  Baron.  Orient- 
alist  - - 1758-1838 

Sacy,  de,  Louis.    Frqnch  advocate  and  writer _ 1654—1727 

Sade,  de  (deh  sad    .  Donatian  Alfonso  Francis.     Count.     French 

novelist.... - 1740-1814 

Sade,  de,  James  Francis  Paul  Aldonce,  Abbe.  French  biographer. 1705 — 1767 

Sadeel  (sa-del),  Anthony.    French  Huguenot  theologian 15S4— 1591 

Sadeler,  Giles.    Flemish  engraver 1570—1629 

Sadeler,  John.    Flemish  engraver 1550— 160D 

Sadeler,  Raphael.    (Brother.)    Flemish  engraver 1555—1616 

fate,    fto, fare,     amidst, 
or.     w8re,     wplf,     w8rk, 


Born.  Died 

Sadi  i'sa'-de">  or  Saadi,  Persian  poet 1175or6    r».n 

Sad  ler,  Michael  Thomas.    English  philanthropist. 1780—1835 

Sadler,  Sir  Ralph.    English  statesman.. 1507—1587 

Sadler,  William  Wiudham.    English  aeronaut  and  chemist 1796—1824 

Sadolet  i.sa-dd-lS  > .  James.    Italian  cardinal  and  writer 1477—1547 

Sadoleto  (sa  do  le  -to),  Paul.    Italian  poet  and epistolographer..  1508— 1572 
Safarlk  <>r  Schafarik  (sha-fa-rik),  Paul  Joseph.   Hungarian 

antiquary  and  philologist 1795 — 1861 

Safford,  Truman  Henry.    American  astronomer 1836    - 

Sagasta  (sa  gas  -ta),Praxedes  Mateo.    Spanish  statesman.. 1827    - 

Sage  (sazh),  Alain  Rene  le.    French  novelist 1668-1747 

Sage,  Balthasar  George.    French  chemist... 1740—1824 

Sage,  David  le.    French  poet. 1650 

Sagltta  rlus,  Gaspar.    German  historian  and  antiquary 1643—1694 

Said  Pasha  (sa-ed  pa-sha),  Mohammed.    Viceroy  of  Egypt 1822—1863 

Saint- Amant  isan-ta  mon  ),  Mark  Anthony  Gerard,  Sieur  de. 

French  poet __ 1594—1661 

Saint-Andre1  (santSn  dr-rg  ),  John  Bon,  Baron.    French  revolu- 
tionist  1749—1813 

Salnt-Amaud,  de  (deh  sant  ar-r-no ),  James  Achille  Leroy. 

Marshal  of  France 1798—1854 

Saint-Aubin,    de    (deh    sail  to  ban  ),  Gabriel  James.     French 

painter  and  engraver 1724 — 1770 

Saint  Clair  (sent  klar),  Arthur.    American  general ..1735—1818 

Saint-Ger  main,  Christopher.  (Seintgerman.)  English  law-writer .1540 

Saint-Germain,  Claude  Louis,  Count  de.  Portuguese  adventurer. 1707 — 1778 

Saint  John,  James  Augustus.    Welsh  traveler  and  writer 1875 

Saint  John,  Olivet.    English  republican  and  judge 1596—1673 

Saint-Lambert,  de  (deh  safi  18ft  bar-r  ),  Charles  Francois,  Mar- 
quis.   French  poet  and  philosopher 1716 — 1803 

Saint-Mars,  de  (deh  san-mar-r '),  Gabrielle  Anna,  Marchioness. 

(The  Countess  Dash.)     French  novelist. 1804—1872 

Saint-Martin    isan-mar-r-tan  ),    Antoine  Jean.     French  ori- 
entalist   ...1791—1832 

Saint-Martin,  de  (deh  san  mar-r-tan  ),  Louis  Claude,  Mar- 
quis.   (Unknown  Philosopher.)    French  mystic 1743—1803 

Saint-Pierre,  de  (san-pe-Sr-r  ),  Charles  Iretiec  Castel,  Abb*. 

French  priest  and  writer. _ 1658—1743 

Saint-Pierre,  de,  Jacques  Henri  Bernardin.    French  author 1737— 18H 

Saint- Re'al,  de  (deh  san-re  -al),  Cesar  Vichard,  Abbe.  Savoyard 

historian 1639—1692 

Saint-Si  m&n,  de  (Fr.  deh  sail  se-mon  ),  Claude  Henri,  Count. 

French  socialist __ __ 1760—1825 

Saint-Simon,  de,  Louis  de  Rouvroi,  Due.    French  memoirist 1675—1755 

Sainte-Beuve  (sant-buv  ),  Charles  Augustin.    French  physician 

and  critic _ 1804—1869 

Saisset  tse~s8  ),  Emile  Edmond.    French  philosophical  writer 1814—1868 

Sala(sa -la),  George  Augustus  Henry.    English  litterateur 1828    - 

Saladln,   Arab.   Salah-ed-Dln    isa-lah-ed-den).    Sultan    of 

Egypt 1137—1193 

Sale,  Sir  Robert  Henry.    English  major-general _ ..1782—1845 

Salierl  (sa  le  e   re),  Antonio.    Italian  composer 1750—1825 

Salisbury  (sawlz -ber-I),  Robert  Arthur  Talbot  Gascoyne  Cecil, 

third  Marquis  and  eighth  Earl  of.    English  statesman 1830    - 

Sal  lust  (Ca   ius  Sallus -tlus  Crls  -pus).    Roman  historian. B.C.  83—    34 
Salmaslus  (Claude  de  Saumaise),  Claudius.    French  scholar..  1588— 1635 

SalO,  da  ida  sa    16),  Gasparo.     Italian  violin-maker 15407-1614 

Salomon  i.sa  -Id-man),  Johanu  Peter.    German  composer   and 

violinist _ 1745—1815 

Salt,  Henry.    English  antiquary  and  savant 17857-1827 

Salvandy,   de    i^deh   sal-v6n~de  ),    Narcisse    Achille,    Comte. 

French  author _ 1795—1856 

Salvator  Rosa.     See  ROSA,  Salvator _ 1615—1673 

Salviati  tsalve  a   te),  Francesco  Rossi.    (Cecco  Ro»si.)    Italian 

painter 1510—1563 

Salvlni i sal-ve   nel.Tommaso.    Italian  tragedian... 1830   - 

Bancroft,  William.    English  prelate.    Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 1616— 1693 

Sancto  rlus.  (Santario.)    Italian  physician 1561—1636 

Sand  (Fr.pron.  s6nd),  George.    See  DUDEVANT 1804—1876 

Sand  by,  Paul.    English  painter  and  engraver.. 1732—1809 

Sandeau  (s6i-d8  ),  Leonard  Sylvain  Jules.    French  novelist 1811    - 

Sandoval,  de  (de  san-do  -val),  Fray  Prudencio.    Spanish  his- 
torian  15607-1621 

Sand;,  Robert  Charles.    American  author  and  journalist 1799—1832 

San  dys,  George.    English  poet  ._ ..1577—1644 

San  Gallo,  da  (da  san-gal-6),    Antonio.    (Picconi).    Italian 

architect _ 14827-1546 

Sank:ey\  Ira  David.    American  evangelist  and  singer 1840    - 


what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here, 
who,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite, 


camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
cur,     rflle,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  8;     ey  =  a.      qn  =  kw. 
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Boru.Died. 

Sin  Michel!  (Ban  me-ka  -lee) ,  Michelo.    Italian  arcliiti-ct 14S4  - 1559 

San  Miguel,  de  (.da  sanme  gel '),  Evaristc,  Duke.    Spanish  gen- 
eral   _. --.- 1780-1862 

Sannazaro  (san  na-dza'-ro),  Jacopo.   Italian  poet 1458-1530 

Sanson  (s8n-son ').  Nicolas.    French  geographer 1600-1667 

Sansovlno  (san-so-ve'-no),  JacopoTatti.    Italian  architect  and 

sculptor ...1479-1570 

Santa  Afla  (or  Anna),  de  (de  san  ta  an'-a),  Antonio  Lopez. 

Mexican  president  and  general ...1798—1876 

San  to,  Cm-sario.    Italian  anarchist  in  France.    Assassin  of  Presi- 
dent Carnot.    Guillotined --  -    IBM 

Santerre  (SOU-tSr-r'),  Antoino  Joseph.    French  revolutionist....  1752—1809 

Sauteul.de  (deb  son-tai'l.  Jean.   French  Latin  poet 1630—1897 

Sappho  (saf-6).    Greek  lyric  poetess lived  600?  B.C. 

Sardanapalus(sar-da-na-pa'-lus),Kiugof  Assyria...        ..  fl.  900?  B.  c. 

Sardou   (sar-r-dd'),  Victorien.    French  dramatist 1831 • 

Sarmlen  to,  Domingo  Faustino.     President  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public  -- 1811 

Sarpi  (sar-r'-pe),  Paolo.    (Fra  Paolo.)   Italian  philosopher  and 

writer _ 1552—1628 

Sars  (sarss),  Michael.    Norwegian  zoologist 1805—1869 

Sartain  (sar-tan').  John.    English-American  engraver.. 1808   - 

SartO,  del  (del  sar-r  -to),  Andrea  Yanucchi.    Florentine  painter  14887-1530 
Saulcy ,  de  (deh  so  se'),  Louis  Felicien  Joseph  Caignart.  French 

archaeologist 1807    1880 

Saunderson  (san  -d§r-s6n),  Nicholas.    English  mathematician.  1682— 1739 

Saurin  (so  ran  '),  Bernard  Joseph.    French  dramatist.. 1706—1781 

Saurin,  Jacques.    French protestant  divine 1677—1730 

Saussure,  de  (deh  so-sttr'),  Horace  Benedict.     Swiss  naturalist. 1740— 1799 

Savage  (sav-i)),  Richard.    English  poet 1698-1743 

Savary    (sa-va-re  '),   Anne  Jean   Marie  Rene,  Duo  do  Rovigo. 

French  general  and  diplomatist __ 

Savary,  Jacques.    French  writer  on  commerce 1622—1690 

Savigny,  von  (fon  sa-ven-yS  '),  Friedrich  Karl.    German  jurist. 1779— 1861 
Savlle  (sav  -II),  Sir  Henry.    English  mathematician  and  class 

scholar - 1549-1622 

9avonaro  la,  Girolamo.    Italian  reformer  and  pulpit  orator 1452—1498 

Saxe  (sakB),  Hermann  Maurice,  Count  of.    Marshal  of  France 1696—1750 

Saxe,  John  Godfrey.    American  humorous  poet 1818    

Sax  tin,  Joseph.    American  inventor 1799—1873 

Say  (Be"),  Jean  Baptiste.    French  political  economist 1767 — 1832 

Say,  Thomas.    American  naturalist 1787 — 1834 

SCffiVOla  (seV-6-la),  Caius  Mucius.  Legendary  Roman  hero. lived 6th  c.  B.  c. 

Seal  iger,  Joseph  Justus.    French  philologist 1540—1609 

Scaliger,  Julius  Cwsar.    (Father.)    Italian  Latin  critic  and  phil- 
ologist  - 1484-1558 

Scan  derbeg.  (George  Castriota.)    Albanian  chief 14107-1467 

Scar-lat  -ti,  Alessandro.     Italian  composer 1649—1725 

Sca'rpa,  Antonio.    Italian  anatomist  and  surgeon 1747—1832 

Scarron  (ska-r8n  '),  Paul.    French  dramatist  and  comic  writer.. 1610— 1660 

Schadow  (sha'-do),  Johann  Gottfried.    German  sculptor..- 1764—1850 

Schadow-Godenhaus,  von  (fon  sha   do-g6  -den  -h<Jws),  Fried- 
rich  Wilhelm.    (Son.)    German  painler 1789—1862 

Schaff  (shaf),  Philip.    Swiss-American  theologian  and  author 1819    

Scheele  (shel),  Carl  Wilhelm.    Swedish  chemist 1712— 1786 

Scheffer  (Bhef-er) ,  Ary.    Dutch  painterin  Paris. 1795—1858 

Schemer  (shl'-ner),  Christophe.  German  Jesuit  and  astronomer,1575— 1650 
Schelllng,  von  (fon  shel'-lng),  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Joseph.    Ger- 
man philosopher --- 1775    1854 

Schenck    (skenk),   Robert  Gumming.     American   general   and 

statesman — - 1809—1890 

Schenkel  (shenk    el),  Daniel.    Swiss-German  theologian 1813—1885 

Scherr  (sher  r),  Johannes.    German  historian 1817— 1886 

Schlaparelli   (ske  a-pa  rel'-le).    Giovanni    Virginio.     Italian 

astronomer 

Schiller  von  (fonshll'-er),  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich.    Ger- 
man poet ...1759-1805 

Schilling  (shll-llng).  Johann.    German  sculptor 1828    • 

Schlnkel  (shlnk    eD.KarlFriodrich.    German  architect 1781—1841 

Schlegel,  von  (fon  shlS  -gel),  August  Wilhclm.    German  critic 

and  poet.. - - ."- 1767-1845 

Schlegel,    von,    Karl   Wilhelm    Friedrich.     (Brotlier.)    German 

philosopher  and  writer -  ...1772— 1S29 

Schleiden  (shli    den),  Mattliias  Jakob.    German  botanist 1804—1881 

Schleiermacher    {shli   er-ma-ker),    Friedrich    Daniel    Ernst. 

German  philosopher  and  pulpit  orator 1768 — 1834 

Schley  (shla),Winfield  S.    American  naval  instructor  and  chief 

of  bureau  navy  department 1839    • 


Born.  Died. 

Schliemann  (shle  -man),  Heiurich.    German  archaeologist ... 
Schlosser  (Shlus'-Sr),  Friedrich  Christoph.    German  historian. -1776— 1861 
Schlozer,  von  (fon  sh!8t  -ser),  August  Ludwig.    German  his- 
torian.....  1735-1809 

Schmid  (shmlt),  Leopold.    German  Roman  Catholic  theologian.  1808— 1869 

Schmidt  (Shmlt),  Heinrich  Julian     German  author... 1818— 188U 

Schneider  (shni  -der),  Conrad  Victor.    German  physician 1610—1680 

Schneider,  Johaun  Gottlob.     German    philologist  and  lexicog- 
rapher  ..1750-1S22 

Sclmorr  von  Karolsfeld  (shnor-r  fon  ka'-r61s-felt),  Julius. 

German  painter - 

Schbffer  (Sh6-fer),  Peter.    German  printer.    Partner  of  Faust. .1430T-15027 

Schofield  (8k6-f eld),  John  McAllister.    American  general _ 1831    - 

Schb'll  (Sh51),  Maximilian  Samson  Friedrich.  Germauhistoriau.. 1768— 1883 

SchSl  ten,  Johannes  Hendrik.    Dutch  theologian.. 1811—1885 

Schomberg,  de  (deh  shon-bSr-r ),  Henri,  Comte.    Marshal  of 

France - .15757-1632 

Schomberg  (shSm'-berg),  Friedrich  Armand  Hermann,  Duke  of. 

German-English  general,  killed  at  Boyne 16167-1690 

Schomburgk   (shSm'-bfirk),   Sir    Robert  Hermann.     German- 
English  traveler 1804-1865 

SchSnbeln  (shon  -bin) ,  Christian  Friedrich.  German  chemist .  .1799—1868 
School  craft,  Henry  Rowe.  American  traveler  and  ethnologist.. .1793— 1864 
Schopenhauer  (sho'-pen  h<Jw-er),  Arthur.  German  philosophcr.1788— 1860 

Schbpflin  (sh8p'-flen),  Johaun  Daniel.    German  historian ..1694—1771 

Schott  (skot) ,  Andreas.  Dutch  historian  and  classical  scholar 1552—1629 

Schouler  (sk8'-ler),  James.    American  law  writer  and  historian. 1839   • 

Schrevellus  (skrS-vS'-lI-ns),  Cornelius.  Dutch  philologist 1615—1664 

Schroder  (shr5  -der),  Friedrich  Ludwig.  German  dramatist 1744—1816 

Schrb'ter  (shrS'-ter),  Christoph  Gottlieb.    German  inventor  of 

thepiano-forte.... - .1699—1782 

Schubert  (shd  -bert),  Franz.    German  composer 1797—1828 

Schubert,  von  (fon  sho'-ber-rt),  Friedrich  Thoodor.    German 

astronomer 1758 — 1825 

Schubert,  von,  Gotthilf  Heinrich.    German  mystic.. 1780—1860 

Schultz-Schultzensteln  (sholts-sholts'-en-stin),   Karl  Hein- 
rich.   German  physiologist 1798—1871 

Schulze  (shpl-tseh) ,  Ernst  Konrad  Friedrich,    Germanpoct 1789—1817 

Schumacher  (sh6  -ma-Cher) ,  Heinrich  Christian.  Danish  astron- 
omer  1780-1850 

Schumann  (shd  -man),  Robert.    German  composer __ 1810—1856 

Schurz  (shorts),  Carl.    German-American  general  and  politician. 1829 

Schuyler  (ski  -ler) ,  Philip     American  general  and  statesman 1733—1804 

Schwab  (shvap) ,  Gustav.    Gerinansong  writer 1792—1850 

Schwanthaler  (shvan  -ta-ler)  Ludwig  Michael.  Ger.  sculptor.  1802— 1848 

Schwartz  (shwar  -rts),  Marie  Sophie  (Birath).  Swedish  novolist.1819   

Schwarz  (shvar-rtz),  Berthold.      (Konttantin  Ancklitzen.)    Ger- 
man monk.    Reputed  inventor  of  gunpowder lived  1330 

Schwarzenberg,     von    (fon    svwarr'-tzen-ber-rgch),    Karl 

Philipp,    Prince.    Austrian  field-marshal 1771— 1820 

Schweinfurth  (shvwln'-fprt) ,  Georg  August.    German  botanist.  1836   - 
SchwelnitZ,  von  (fon  Bhwi  -nits),  Lewis  David.     American  bot- 
anist  1780-1834 

Schwerin,  von  (fon  shve"-ren  ),  Kurt  Christoph,  Count.   Prus- 
sian field-marshal.. 1684—1757 

Scina  (she-na'),  Domonico.    Italian  mathematician  and  physi- 
cist.  1765—1837 

Scipio  (sIp'-I-O)  Africa'nus  Ma  Jor,  Publius  Cornelius.    Roman 

general •_ B.  c.  285?-  184T 

SciplO   JEmilia'nus    Africa  nus    Minor.     Publius    Cornelius. 

Roman  general B.  c.  1857-  129 

Scoresby  (Sk6rz'-bl),  William.    English  navigator 1760—1829 

Scoresby,  William.    (Son.)    English  Arctic  explorer 1790—1857 

Scott,  Michael.    Scottish  scientist •    129!) 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.    Scottish  novelist  and  poet _ 1771—1882 

Scott,  Winfield.    American  lieutenant-general 1786—1869 

Scott-Sid  d&ns,  Mary  Frances.    English  reader  and  actress 1848    • • 

Scribe  (skreb),  Augustiu  Eugene*    French  comic  dramatist 1791 — 1861? 

Scude'ry,  de,  or  Scude>l,  de  (dehsktt-de'-re  ),  Mile.  Madeleine. 

French  authoress. 1607—1701 

Sears  (serz),  Barnas.    American  clergyman  and  author 1802—1880 

Seaton  (se-t&n),  William  Winston.    American  journalist ...  1785— 1866 

Sebastian  (se-bast'-yan),  Saint.    Roman  Christian  martyr 255?-  288 

Sebastian,  Dom.    King  of  Portugal 1554— 157a 

Secclii  (sek '-€),  Pietro  Angelo.    Italian  astronomer ._ 1818—1878 

Seckendorf,  von  (fon  sek'-en-dor-rf) ,  Friedrich  Heiurich, Count. 

German  commander _ 1673—1763 

Seckendorf,  von,  Yeit  Ludwig.    German  scholar  and  statesman.  .1626— 1692 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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Born.  Died. 

Sedg  wick,  Adam.  English  geologist. 1785—1873 

Sedgwick,  Catherine  Maria.    American  authoress 1789 — 1867 

Sedgwick,  Johu.    American  general __ 1813—1864 

Sedgwick,  Theodore.    American  jurist  and  statesman 1746 — 1818 

Seebeck  (se'-bek),  Johann  Thomas.    German  physicist  1770— 1831 

Seele^,  John  Robert.    English  writer.    Author  of  Ecce  Homo 1831?  — 

Seguier  ise-ge-e  ),  Pierre.    French  statesman ...1588— 1672 

Seguin  (seh-gan  '),  Edouard.    French  physician 1812— 1880 

Segur,  de  (deh  se-gtir  ),  Louis  Philippe, Comte.  French  historian  1753—1830 

Segur,  de,  Philippe  Henri,  Marquis.    Marshal  of  France 1724—1801 

Segur,  de,  Philippe  Paul,  Comte.    French  general  and  historian. .1780— 1873 

Selden    sel    dent,  John.    English  lawyer  and  statesman 1584—1654 

Seleu  cus  I.    (Nicator.)    First  king  of  Syria ..B.C.  354—  281 

Seleucus  II.     (Callinicus.)    King  of  Syria B.c.226 

Seleucus  III.     (Ceramius.)    King  of  Syria B.c.223 

Seleucus  IV.    (Phllopator.)    Kingof  Syria B.c.175 

Seleucus  V.    King  of  Syria _ B.C. 124 

Seleucus  VI.     (Epiphanes.)    Kingof  Syria B.C.  94 

Sellm  (se  -Urn,  or  Sen  lem  )  III.   Sultan  of  Turkey.    Strangled.. 1761— 1808 
Selkirk,  Alexander.    Scottish  sailor.     The  original  "Robinson 

Crusoe" 1676—1723 

Semlr  amis.    Queen  of  Assyria lived  B.  c.  1250? 

Semmes  (semz),  Raphael.    Confederate  naval  officer _. ,1809— 1877 

Sen  eca,  Lucius  Annceus.    Roman  stoic  philosopher B,c.5?-A.D.65 

Senefelder  (fjg  -neh-fel-der),  Aloys.    German  inventor  of  lithog- 
raphy  1771—1834 

Sennacherib  (sen-nak-e-rlb).    Kingof  Assyria B.C.  681 

Sepulveda,  de  (dS-aS-pSl-vS-tha),  Juan   Ginez.     Spanish   his- 
torian  1490—1573 

Sergeant  (sar  -jent),  John.    American  jurist  and  statesman 1779—1852 

Serrano  (ser-ra  -no),  Francisco.    Regent  of  Spain 1810—1885 

Serres  (8§r),  Etienne  Renaud  Angustin.    French  physiologist 1787—1868 

Serto  rius,  Quintus.    Roman  general.    Assassinated B.C.  72 

Servetus  (sSr-ve  -tfis),  Michael.    Spanish  physician  and  theolo- 
gian.   Burned  at  the  stake 1509—1553 

Sestini  (ses-te  -ne),  Domenico.    Italian  antiquary 1750—1832 

Severus  (se-ve  -rus),  Lucius  Septimius.    Roman  emperor... 146—  211 

Sevier  (se-ver'),  John.    American  soldier  and  governor 1745 — 1815 

Se'vigne',  de  (den   se"-ven-y§  ),  Marie  de  Rabutin-Chantal,  Mar- 
quise.   French  beauty  and  letter  writer 1626 — 1696 

Sewall  (SU'-al),  Samuel.    American  divine  and  antiquarian 1785 — 1888 

Seward    (su-ard),  Anna.      (The  Swan  of  Lichfield.)      English 

authoress , 1747—1809 

Seward,  William  Henry.    American  statesman... 1801— 1872 

Seydlitz,   von    (fon   sld-llts),  Friedrich   Wilhelm.      Prussian 

general 1721—1778 

Seymour  (se-mur), Horatio.    American  lawyer  and  politician.. .1810— 1886 

Seymour,  Truman.    American  general 1824—1891 

Sforza  (sfort-sa),  Francesco.    Duke  of  Milan... 1401—1466 

Sforza,  Giacomuzzo  Attendolo.    Italian  soldier  of  fortune 1369—1424 

Sforza,  Ludovico  Maria.     (IlMoro.)    Duke  of  Milan _ 1451—1508 

Sbaftesbury  (shafts  -ber-I)  .Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  first  Earl  of. 

English  politician 1621—1683 

Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Cooper,  third  Earl  of.  English  moral  phil- 
osopher and  writer 1671—4713 

Shairp,  John  Campbell.    (Principal  Shairp.)     English  author. ..1819— 1885 
Shakespeare  or  Shakspeare    (shaks  -per),  William.     English 

dramatist  and  poet 1564—1616 

Shaler  (sha'-ler),  Nathaniel  Southgate.    American  geologist 1841    - 

Sharp,  Granville.    English  abolitionist  and  philanthropist 1734—1813 

Shaw,  Henry  W.    (Josh  Billings.)    American  humorist. 1818—1885 

Shays.,  Daniel.    American  soldier.    Leader  in  Shays'  rebellion 1747 — 1825 

Shea  (sha),  John  DawsonGilmary.    American  historian.. ..1824    - 

Shedd,  William  Greenough  Thayer.    American  theologian 1820    

Shee,  Martin  Archer,  Sir.  Irish  portrait  painter ...1769—1850 

Shell,  Richard  Lalor.    Irish  orator  and  dramatist 1791 — 1851 

Shelburne  (shel'-burn),  Earl  of.    See  LANDSDOWNE,   William 
Petty. 

Shelley  (sheT-I),  Percy  Bysshe  (bish).    English  poet 1792-1822 

Shenstone  (shen  -ston),  William.    English  pastoral  poet ...1714—1763 

Shepard  (Shep  -ard),  Charles  Upham.    American  physicist 1804—1888 

Sh6r  brpoke,  Viscount,  Robert  Lowe.     English  statesman... 1811—1892 

Sheridan  (sher  -I-dan),  Philip  Henry.    American  general... 1831-1888 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley  Butler.     Irish  dramatist  and  poli- 
tician  1751—1816 

Sherif  Pasha  (sh'e-ref  pa-sha  ).  Egyptian  statesman ..1819    - 

Sher  l&ck,  William.     English  theologian  and  author 1641—1707 

Sherman  (ShSr -man),  John.     American  statesman 1823    


Born.  Died. 
Sherman.  Reiser.  American  statesman.   Signer  of  the  Declaration 

of  Independence _ 1721-1793 

Sherman,  William  Tecumseh.    American  general .1820-1891 

Shi  ras,  George,  Jr.      Associate  Justice  United  States  supreme 

court 1832     - 

Shir  lef .  Anthony.     English  traveler.     Created    an  admiral  by 

King  of  Spain _ 1565—1040 

Shirley,  James.     English  dramatist  and  poet.. 1594—1689 

Shirley,  William.     Eug.  governor  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts. 1705— 1771 
Shlsh  kof,  Alexander  Semeuovitcli.  Russian  admiral  and  author. 1754— 1841 

Shoova  lof,  Andrei  Petrovitch.    Russian  courtier  and  poet -    1789 

Shoovalof,  Peter  ^ndreivitch.  Count.    Russian  statesman... 1827    - 

Shore,  Jane.    Wife  of  a  London  goldsmith,  afterward  mistress  of 

Edward  IV__ _ 1525? 

Shovel  (shuv  -el),  Sir  Cloudesley.    English  admiral.. 1650—1707 

Shrapnel,  Henry.    English  general.    Inventor  of  shell 1843 

Shrewsbury,  Charles  Talbot,  Duke  of.    English  statesman 1660—1717 

Shrewsbury,  Elizabeth  Hardwicke,  Countess  of. 1519—1608 

Shrewsbury,  John  Talbot.    First  Earl  of... 1373—1453 

Shu  brick,  John  Templar.    American  naval  officer 1778—1815 

Shuck  burgh  Evelyn,  Sir  George.    English  physicist 1750—1804 

Shuck  fSrd,  Rev.  Samuel.    English  historian.; 1754 

Shu 'ter,  Edward.    English  comic  actor 1776 

Sib  bald,  Sir  Robert.     Scottish  physician,  naturalist,  antiquary.  _1643?-1712? 

Sib  le?,  Henry.    American  confederate  general ...1816    - 

Sibley,  Henry  H.    American  general  and  statesman.. 1811 — 1891 

Slbour  (se-b6r-r  ),  Mary  Dominic  Augustus.    French  prelate 1792—1857 

Sib  thorp  John,  M.  D.    Botanist  and  traveler _ 1758—1796 

Sicardfse  kar-r  ),Claude.    French  Jesuit  missionary  to  the  East. 1677— 1726 
Sicard,  Roch  Ambrose  Cucurron,  Abbe.     French   teacher  of  the 

deaf  and  dumb 1742—1822 

Sick  ingen.Francis  von.    German  general.    Lutheran ...1484-1523 

Sickles,  Daniel  E.    American  general  and  congressman 1822    - 

Sid  d6ng,  Mrs.  Sarah  (Kemble).     English  actress 1755—1833 

Sid  mouth,  Henry  Addington,  first  Viscount.  English  statesman  .1755— 1844 

Sid  nef,  Algernon.    English  republican ;  beheaded. 1822—1683 

Sidney,  Mary,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  "Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's 

mother."    English  authoress.. „ 1621 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip.    English  author,  statesman,  soldier 1554—1586 

SIdO  nlus,  Caius  Sollius  Apollinaris  Modestus.  Latin  poet 431T-4842? 

Sie  benkees,  John  Philip.    German  antiquary 1759—1796 

Siegen,  von  (fon-se'-gen),  Louis.   German  inventor  of  mezzotint 

engraving _ 1609—1676 

Sieyes  (se-Ss),  Count  Emanuel  Joseph.    Abbe.    Revolutionist. ..1748— 1836 

Sig  el,  Franz.    Baden  revolutionist  and  American  general 1824    - 

Sigebert  I.    King  of  Austrasia _ 535?-  575 

Sigebert  II.     (The  Younger.)    Kingof  Austrasia _ 630—  654 

Sigebert.    Kingof  East  Anglia.. _ _. —       642 

Sig  ismiind.    King  of  Hungary  and  Emperor  of  Germany.. ..1366—1437 

Slgismuudl.     (The  Great.)     King  of  Poland   (1506-48).. 1466—1548 

Sigismund  II.   (Augustus.) ..1520—1572 

Slgismund  III.     (DeVasa.). 1566—1632 

Signorelli  (sen-yo-rel  -IS),  Luke.    Italian  painter 1439—1521 

Signorelll,  Peter  Napoli.    Italian  historical  writer 1781—1815 

SigoniO  (se-go  -ne-6),  Charles.    Italian  antiquarian 1520?-1584 

Sigourney    (Sig -ur-njf),    Mrs.   Lydia    Huntley.    American   au- 
thoress  _. 1791—1865 

Slla  nl&n.    Greek  sculptor lived  B.  c.  324? 

811  bermaun,  John  Andrew.  German  organ  builder ...1712—1783 

Silhouette,  de  (deh  se-16-et),  Stephen.    French  statesman  and 

political  writer 1709—1767 

Sllius  Ital  Icus,  Caius.    Roman  poet 25?-    99 

Sll  llman,  Benjamin,  LL.  D.    American  scientist 1779—1884 

Sllve  rius.    Bishop  of  Rome... —       588 

Silvester  I.    Pope... -       325 

Silvester  II.    Pope.    (Gerbert.) —    1003 

Silvester,  Israel.    French  engraver ...1621—1691 

Silvester,  Louis.    French  painter... 1675—1760 

Sim  e&n,  of  Durham.    English  historian 1130 

Simeon  Se  thus.    Greek  writer  at  Constantinople fl.  lithe. 

Simeon  Sty  lltes.    Syrian  ascetic 392?-  461 

SImeoni,  Giovanni.    Italian  cardinal  and  prefect-general  of  the 

Propaganda .1816—1892 

Sim  ler,  John.    Swiss  portrait  painter 1693?-1748 

Simler,  Josias.    Protestant  divineat  Zurich  and  historical  writer. 1530— 1576 

Sim  mlas,  of  Rhodes.    Grammarian  and  poet lived  B.  r.  300? 

Slmms.,  William  Gilmore.    American  novelist 1806 — 1870 

Sim  nel,  Lambert     English  impostor _ H72?-aft.l487 


ate,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fall,    father;     we,    wet,    here, 
or,     wore,    wolf,     w5rk,     whd,    s&n;     mute,    cub,     dire,     unite. 


camel,     her,     there;      pine,     pit,     s'ire,     sir,     marine;     go,     pot, 
cur,     rule,    full;     try,    Syrian,     se,     ce  =  6;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 
Si  mon.  Jules.    (Jules  Simon-Suisse.)     French    philosopher  and 

legislator 1814    

Simon,  Richard.    French  Hebraist 1638-1712 

Simon  Maccabse  us.    High  priest  of  the  Jews ; — B.c.135 

Simon  ides,  of  Amorgus.    Greek  iambic  poet fl.  B.  c.  660? 

Simonides,  of  Ceos.    Greek  lyric  poet B.  c.  557—  467 

Slmonneau  (se-mo-no  ),  Charles.    French  engraver... 16397-1728 

Simonneau.  Louis.    French  engraver __ 1660—1728 

Simonin  (se-mo-nan  ),  Louis  Laurent.     French  engiueer  and 

author. 

Slmpllclus  (slm-pllk  -I-iis).    Neoplatonic  philosopher.. lived  5257 

Simp  s6u.  Edward,  D.  D.    English  writer.. ...1578—1651 

Simpson,  Thomas.    English  mathematician 1710—1761 

Sims,  James,  M.D.    English  physician  and  botanist 1831 

Sim  soil.  Dr.  Robert,  of  Glasgow.    Mathematician 1687—1768 

Sin  Clair,  Catharine.    English  novelist 1800-1864 

Sinclair,  Charles  Gideon,  Baron.    Swedish  tactician 1803 

Sinclair,  John.    (Master  of  Sinclair.)    Scottish  Jacobite 16857-1755 

Sinclair,  Sir  John,  M.  P.    Scottish  statesman 1754—1835 

Slndlah.    (DowlutSow.)    Mahratta  chief 1781—1827 

Sindiah.     (Madhajee.)    Mahratta  prince 17437-1794 

Sing  leton.  Henry.    English  historical  painter 1766—1889 

Sirani,  Elizabetta.    Italian  historical  painter 1638-1667 

Sir!  (Be    re),  Victor.    Italian  political  and  historical  writer 1608—1685 

SIsmon  d!,  Jean  Charles  Leonard  Simonde.    Swiss  historian  and 

publicist 1773—1842 

Sit  ting  Bull.    Chief  of  the  Sioux  Indians  of  Dakota 1887—1890 

Siun-King  (se-un  -king),  Chinese  philosopher.. lived  about  B.  c.  270—  220 
Six  tug  IV.,  Francesco  della  Rovere  (del -la ro-v6  -r8).  Pope. 1414— 1484 

SixtUS  V.  (Felix  Peretti).     Successor  of  Gregory  XIII.  as  pope 1521—1589 

Speat,  Walter  William.    English  philologist 1835    - 

Skel  t&n,  John.    English  poet-laureate 1460—1529 

Skin  ner,  Thomas  M.    American  inventor 1852    

Sko  beleff,  Mikhail  Dimitryevitch.    Russian  general 1845—1882 

Slidell',  John.    American  lawyer  and  politician 1793 — 1871 

Slingelandt,  van  (van-sling  -e-lant),  Pieter.    Dutch  painter,1640— 1691 

Sloane,  Sir  Hans.    Irish  physician  and  naturalist 1660 — 1753 

Sid  Cum,  Henry  Wadsworth.    American  general.. 1827—1894 

Smart,  Hawley.  English  novelist ...1833—1893 

Smiles.  Samuel.    British  biographer  and  writer 1816    - 

Smil  lie.  George  H.    American  landscape  painter 1840    - 

Smillie,  James.    Scottish  American  landscape  engraver 1807 — 1885 

Smith.  Adam.    Scottish  philosopher  and  political  economist 1723—1790 

Smith,  Andrew  J.    American  general _ 1814    - 

Smith,  Edmund  Kirby.    American  general ...1825—1893 

Smith,  Gerrit.    American   anti-slavery  agitator  and  temperance 

reformer 1797—1874 

Smith,  Horace.    English  humorist  and  writer 1780—1849 

Smith,  Captain  John.    Founder  of  Virginia.    Born  in  England 1579—1631 

Smith,  Melancthon.    American  rear-admiral 1810—1893 

Smith,  Roswell.    Publisher  of  the  Century  Magazine 1839—1892 

Smith,  Samuel  Stanhope,  D.  D.    American  divine  and  writer 1750—1819 

Smith,  Seba.    (Jack  Downing.)    American  humorous  writer 1833 — 1868 

Smith,  Rev.  Sydney.    English  divine  and  writer 1771—1845 

Smith,  SirThomas.    English  statesman  ._ _ 15147-1577 

Smith,  Thomas,  D.  D.    Divine,  historian,  biographer  and  critic. -.1638 — 1710 

Smith,  Thomas  Assheton.    English  sportsman 1776—1858 

Smith,  Thomas  Southwood,  M.D.    English  writer 17907-1861 

Smith,  William,  LL.D.    English  jurist  and  philologist 1814    - 

Smith,  William,  LL.D.    English  geologist 1769—1839 

Smith,  Sir  William  Cusack.    Irish  judge 1786—1836 

Smith,  Sir  William  Sidney.    English  admiral 1764—1840 

Smith  s&n,  James.    English  physicist.    Founder  of  Smithsonian 

Institution  at  Washington — —    1829 

Smltz,  Gaspar.    (Magdalen  Smith.)    Dutch  portrait  painter 1689 

Smitz,  Louis.    Dutch  fruit  painter 1635—1675 

Smollett,  Tobias.    Scottish  historian  and  novelist 1721—1771 

Smy  bert,  or  SmI  bSrt,  John.    Scottish  painter 16847-1751 

Smjfth,  James  Carmichael,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.    English  medical  writer,1741— 1821 

Smyth,  William  Henry.    English  admiral.    Naval  surveyor ..1788—1865 

Snayers  (snl  -ers),  Peter.    Dutch  painter 1598—1670 

Suell,  Louis.    Swiss  author  and  politician 1785—1854 

Snell,  Rodolph.    Dutch  mathematician  and  philologist 1547—1613 

Snell,  Willobrord.    (Sore.)    Dutch  mathematician 1591—1626 

Sue!  llncks,  John.    Dutch  painter 1544—1638 

Snethen,  Rev.  Nicholas.    American  divine  and  author 1769—1845 

Sneyders,  or  Snyders,  Francis.    Dutch  painter ...1579—1657 


Horn.  Died. 

Sniadecki  isne  a-dets  -ke),  Andrew.    Polish  medical  and  chem- 
ical writer  ... 1768—1838 

Sniadecki,  John.    (Brother.)    Mathematician ._ 1756—1830 

Snor  ro  Stiirl  es6n.    Icelandic  author  and  scholar 1178—1241 

Sndy,  Lambert,    Dutch  genealogist 15747-1688 

Snoy,  Renier.    Dutch  diplomatist  and  historian 1477—1537 

Sny  derfj,  or  Sneyders,  Francis.    Dutch  painter ...1579—1657 

Soane,  Sir  John.    English  architect 1753-1837 

Sobieski  (BO-be-es  -ke),  John  III.   King  of  Poland 1629—1696 

Soci  nus,  Faustus.    Promoter  of  Socinianism ...1539—1604 

Soclnus,  Leelius.    Originator  of  Socinianism.    Born  at  Sienna 1525 — 1562 

Soc  rates.    Athenian  philosopher. B.  c.  468—  399 

Socrates.    Greek  ecclesiastical  historian.    (Scho-las'-tl-cus.) 4417 

Sodoma,  II    (el  so  do  -ma).     (John  Anthony  Razzi.)     Italian 

painter... .'_ 1479^1554 

Soeur,  le  (leh  sur-r  ),  Hubert.    French  sculptor  in  England ,. 16707 

Solan  der,  Daniel  Charles,  M.  D.    Swedish  naturalist.. 1736—1782 

Solari  (so-la  -re),  Andrew.    (Del  Oobbo.)    Italian  painter 14707-1527 

Solario,  de  (dg  so-la'-re-6),  Anthony.    (II  Zingaro.)     Italian 

painter 1382—1455 

Sol  ger,  Charles  William  Ferdinand.    German  writer  on  eesthetics, 1780— 1819 
Solignac  (so-len-yak'),  Peter  Joseph  de  la  Pimpie,  Chevalier  de. 

French  historian.. _ _ 1687—177$ 

Soliman  (so-le-man  ).  (Ebn  Abd-aL-Malek.)    Seventh  Ommiyade 

caliph ._ —       717 

Soliman.     (Ebn-al-Hakem.)     King  of  Cordova 1016 

Soliman.     (Ebn-Cutulmish.)     Seljuk  Turk.      Conqueror  of  Asia 

Minor 1084 

Soliman.    (Tchelibi,  The  Noble.)   Turkish  prince  at  Adrianople... 1410 

Soliman  I.     (Magnificent.)    Ottoman  Sultan ..1494—1566 

Soliman  II.    Ottoman  Sultan 1691 

Solimene  (so-le-me1  -ne),  Francis.     (L'Abate   Ciccio.)     Italian 

painter 1657-1747 

Soils,  de  (dS  so  -les),  Anthony.    Spanish  historian  and  poet 1810—1686 

Soils,  de,  John  Diaz.    Spanish  navigator •    1515T 

Sol  onion.    Kingof  Israel _ B.C.  10337-  975 

Solomon.     (BenVirga.)    Spanish  historian fl.  16th  c. 

Solomon,  English  Abraham.    Historical  painter 18237-1862 

Solomon  Ben  Isaac.     (Rashi.)    Jewish  Rabbi 10407-1105 

Solon.    Athenian  lawgiver _ B.C.  6387-  5587 

Sol  tikoff,  Nicholas  Ivanovitch.    Russian  statesman 1736 — 1816 

Solvyns', Francis  Balthasar.  Dutch  artist 1760—1824 

S8l  y'man.    See  Soliman. 

Somer,  van  (van  SO  -mer),  John.    Dutch  mezzotint  engraver 1694 

Somers  (sum  -erz),  John,  Lord.    English  statesman 16507-1716 

Somerset  (sum'-er-sgt),  Edmund  de  Beaufort,  Duke  of.     Regent 

of  France 1455 

Somerset,  Henry  de  Beaufort.  (Son.)  Taken  at  Hexham.  Beheaded 1463 

Somerset,  John  de  Beaufort,  Earl  of.  K.  G.   (Son  of  John  of  Gaunt) . 

Lord  High  Admiral _ 1410 

Somerset,  John  de  Beaufort.  (Son.)    First  Duke  of. .18927-1444 

Somerset,  Robert  Carr,  Viscount  Rochester.    Earlof.. 1645 

Somerset,  William  Seymour,  Duke  of.     Husband   of   Arabella 

Stuart __ __ 1660 

Somerville  (sum -er-vll),  Mrs.  Mary.    Scottish  astronomer 1780—1872 

Somerville,  Thomas,  D.  D.     English  divine  and  historian 1741—1813 

Somerville,  William.    English  poet.. 1692—1742 

Sommariva,  de  (som  ma-re  -va) ,  John  Baptist.  Italian  politician 

and  art  collector 17607-1828 

Sommering,  von  (f  on  s5m'-me-rlng) ,  Samuel  Thomas.    German 

anatomist  and  physiologist _ 1755—1830 

Somner  (sum -ner),  William.    Englisli  antiquary 1606—1669 

Sonnini  de  Manoncourt    (so-ne-ne   deh  ma  non  '),  Charles 

Nicholas  Sigisbert.    French  naturalist  and  traveler. 1751—1812 

Son  tag.  Madame  Henrietta,  Countess  Rossi.     German  singer 1805—1854 

Sophi  a.  Princess.    Regent  of  Russia 1667 — 1704 

Sophia.      Electress  of  Hanover,  mother  of  George  I _. 1714 

Sophia  Dorothe  a.    Daughter  of  George  I.     Queen  of  Prussia 1687—1757 

Sothern  (suth'-ern),  Edward  Askew.    English  comedian 1830—1881 

Sdult,  Nicholas  Jean  de  Dieu,  Duke  of  Dalmatia.  French  general.  1769— 1851 

South.  Robert,  D.  D.    Eminent  English  divine  and  royalist 1633—1716 

Sou'thejf,  Robert.    English  poet  laureate 1774—184.'! 

South  w8rth,  Mrs.  Emma  D.E.Nevitt.    American  novelist 1818    - 

Souvestre  (s8-ves-ter-r  ),  Emile.  French  journalist  and  author.1806— 1854 

S<5wesb^?,  James.    English  artist  and  naturalist. __.1760 — 1871 

Spada   spa   da),  Lionello.    Italian  painter 1576—1622 

SpagnolettO,    II  (span-yo-let-to).    (Joseph  Ribera.)    Spanish 

Painter _. ...1588-1656 


boll,    b<5y;     pout,    j(Jwl;    cat,     pell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.   ph  =  £ 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -B.ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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Born.  Died. 
Spagnoli  (span-yB'-16),  Baptist.    General  of  the   Carmelites. 

Born  at  Mantua 1444-1516 

Spalatln  (spa-la-ten  ),  George.    German  biographer 1482—1545 

Spal  ding,  George  Louis.    German  philologist 1762—1811 

Spaldlng,  John,  of  Aberdeen.    Scottish  historian 16097-1670 

Spalding,  John  Joachim.    German  divine  and  preacher 1714 — 1804 

Spaldlng,  Lyman.    American  physician  and  surgeon 1775—1821 

Spaldlng,  Martin  John,  D.  D.    Archbishop  of  Baltimore 1810—1872 

Spallanzani  (spal-lan-za'-ng),  Lazarus.    Italian  naturalist — 1729—1799 

Sparks,  Jared.    American  biographer  and  historian 1789—1866 

Sparr  mann,  Andrew.    Swedish  naturalist  and  traveler 17477-1820 

Spar  tacus.    Roman  gladiator;  leader  of  Servile  rebellion  (B.C. 

73-71) '_ —  B.C.  71 

Speck  ter,  Erwin.    German  painter 1808—1835 

Spedalieri  (spe'-da-le-S  -r€),  Xiccolo.  Italian  priest  and  writer. 1740— 1795 

Sped  ding,  James.    English  biographer  ._ 1808—1881 

Spee,  von  (fon  sp8),  Friedrich.    German  Jesuit  poet 15957-1635 

Speed,  John.    English  historian 15557-1629 

Speke,  Captain  John  Hanning.     English  African  explorer;  dis- 
coverer of  the  source  of  the  Nile _ 1827—1864 

Spel  man,  Sir  Henry.    English  antiquary _ 1562—1641 

Spelman,  Sir  John.    (Son.)    English  biographer 1643 

Spence,  Joseph     English  divine  and  critic 1698—1768 

Spence,  William.    English  entomologist.. :1783— 1860 

Spgn'fSr,  Ambrose,  LL.  D.    American  jurist 1765—1848 

Spencer,  Herbert.    English  scientist 1820    

Spencer,  John  Canfleld.    American  jurist  and  statesman.. 1788—1855 

Spencer,  John  Charles,  Earl,  Viscount  Althorp.    English  Chan- 
cellor of  Exchequer ;  agricultural  reformer 1782—1845 

Spener    (spe  -ner),   Philip  James.     German  Lutheran   divine. 

Founder  of  the  Pietists 1635—1705 

Speng  el,  Leonhard.    German  philologist 1803—1880 

Spenser,  Edmund.    Englishpoet.    Author  of  Faerie  Queen. 15537-1599 

Speranskl  (speh-ran  -ske), Mikhail,  Count.  Russian  statesman.  1772— 18397 

Spl6  gel,  Friedrich.    German  orientalist... _ 1820    

Spiel  hagen,  Friedrich.    German  novelist _ 1829    • • 

Spiess.  Heinrich.    German  painter 1832—1875 

Splnd  ler.  Karl.    German  novelist... 1796—1855 

Splnola.de  (despe  -n6-la),  Ambrosio,  Marquis.  Spanish  general, 1569— 1630 
Spinoza  (spe-no'-za),  Baruch,  or  Benedict.    Dutch  philosopher.  .1632— 1677 

Spbf  ford.  Ainsworth  R.    Librarian  of  Congress.. 1825 • 

Spofford.  Harriet  Elizabeth.    (Prescott.)    American  authoress 1835    • 

Spolir  (spo  r),  Ludwig.    German  composer  and  violinist 1784—1859 

Spontini(spon-te-ne),GasparoLuigiPacifico.  Italian  composer,1774— 1851 

Sprague  (sprag),  Charles.    American  poet. 1791—1875 

Sprague,  William  Buell.    American  divine  and  author 1795 — 1876 

Sprat,  Thomas.    English  prelate  and  writer _ 1636—1713 

Sprengel  (spreng'-el),  Kurt.    German  physician  and  botanist. ..1766— 1833 

Sprenger  (sprang -er),  Aloys.    Swiss  orientalist 1813   • — • 

Spurgeon     (spflr-jun),    Charles     Haddon.       English     Baptist 

preacher.. ....1834-1892 

Spurzhelm  (sports  -him),  Johaun  Caspar.     German  physician 

and  phrenologist 1776—1832 

Squier,  Ephraim  George.    American  archaeologist ..1821    

Stael-Holsteln,  de  (den  sta-el  -ol-stan  ),  Anne  Louise  Germaino 

(Xeckcr),  Baronne.     (Madame  de  Statl.")    French  authoress. ..1766 — 1817 
Staf  ford,  William  Howard,  Viscount.    English  statesman.    Exe- 
cuted  1612—1680 

Stahl,  George  Ernst.    German  chemist  and  physician... .1660—1734 

Stand  ish,  Captain  Miles.    Military  leader  at  Plymouth,  Mass. ...15847-1656 

Stan  field,  Clarkson.    English  marinepainter __ 17985-1867 

Stan  ford.  Leland.      American  senator,  and  founder  of  Stanford 

University _ ..' ..1824—1893 

Stanhope  (Stan  -6p),  Charles,  third  Earl.     English  inventor 1753—1816 

Stanhope,  Lady  Hester  Lucy.  (Daughter.)  Eccentric  Eng.  woman. 1776— 1839 

Stanhope,  James,  first  Earl.    English  general  and  statesman 1673—1721 

Stanhope,   Philip  Henry,  fifth  Earl.     (Lord   Mahon.)      English 

statesman  and  historian 1805 — 1875 

Stanislas  Augustus  (Poniatowski).    Kingof  Poland ..1732—1798 

Stanislas  I.  Leszczynskl  flesh-chin  -ske) .    King  of  Poland 1677—1766 

Stan  ley,  Arthur  Penrhyu.    (Dean  Stanley.)    English  clergyman. 

Dean  of  Westminster  and  author 1815 — 1881 

Stanley,  David  S.    American  general _ 1828 

Stanley,  Henry  M.  (J ohn  Rowlands.)  American  explorerof  Africa. 1840 

Stan  t6n,  Edwin  McMasters.    American  statesman 1814—1869 

Stanton,  Elizabeth  Cady.    American  woman's  rights  advocate 1816    • — 

Stan  wlx,  John.    British  general _ H[65 

Stark,  John.    American  revolutionary  general 1728—1822 


Born.  Died. 

Sted  man  Edmund  Clarence.   American  poet 1833   - 

Steed  man,  James  B.    American  general 1818— 18&t 

Steele  (stSel),  Sir  Richard.    English  essayist 1671— 1721! 

Steen  (stSn),  Jan.    Dutch  painter 1636    M-n 

Steenwyk(ste"n'-Wlk),Hendrik.    (The  Elder.)  Flemish  painter.. 1550-1601 

Stee'ven§,  George.    English  critic  and  editor 1736—1800 

Steffens,  Heinrich.    Norwegian  philosopher.. 1773—1845 

Stein,  von  (fon  stln),  Heinrich  Friedrich  Karl,  Baron.    Prussian 

statesman 1757 — 1831 

Stein,  Lorenz.    German  political  economist 1815    - 

Steno  (ste"  -n6), Nicolas.    Danish  anatomist ...1638-1687 

Stephen,  Kingof  England.    Born  in  Franco 1105—1154 

Stephen  Bathori  (bap  -to-r8).    King  of  Poland 1532—1586 

Stephens  (Ste'-venz), Alexander  Hamilton.  American  statesman.  1812— 188SJ 
Stephens,  Mrs.  Ann  Sophia  (Winterbotham).    American  author- 
ess.  1813-188S 

Stephens,  James  Francis.    English  entomologist 1792—1852 

Stephens,  John  Lloyd.    American  traveler  and  author 1805 — 1852 

Stephens,  or  Steph  anus.  French  family  of  printers.  See  K  i  n,\ M :. 

Ste  phenson,  George.    English  engineer 1781—1848 

Stephenson,  Robert,    (Son.)    English  engineer .1803—1859 

StSrllng,  John.    British  critic  and  essayist 1806-1844 

Sternberg    (stSr-rn -be'r-rgch),    Alexander,    Baron.     Russian- 
German  novelist _ 1806— 1S68 

Sterne  (stJrn),  Rev.  Laurence.    English  humorous  writer. 1713—1768 

Steuben  (Stu'-ben;    Ger.  pron.   St6T-ben).  Frederick   William 

Augustas,  Baron.    Prussian-American  general 1730—1794 

Ste'veng,  Edwin  Augustus.    American  inventor  and  philanthro- 

phist 1795-186*' 

Stevens,  Isaac  Ingalls.    American  general 1818—1862 

Stevens,  Robert  Livingston.    American  inventor 1788—1856 

Stevens,  Thaddeus.    American  statesman  and  abolitionist 1793—1868 

Ste  venson,  Adlai  Ewing.     American  lawyer  and  vice-president 

United  States 1835    - 

Stevenson,  Robert.    Scottish  engineer  of  lighthouses 1772—1850 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis.    Scottish  author 1850    - 

Stewart  (sttt  -art),  Alexander  Turney.    American  merchant 1802—1876 

Stewart,  Balfour.    Scottish  physicist 1828—1887 

Stewart,  Charles.    American  rear-admiral 1778—1869 

Stewart,  Dugald.    Scottish  metaphysician  ._ _ 1753—1828 

Stiles   (Stllz),  Ezra.     American  theologian.     President  of  Yale 

College 1727—1795 

Stilicho  (stll  -I-ko),  Flavins.    Roman  general  under  Theodosius. 408 

Stille  (stll -6),  Alfred.    American  physician  and  medical  writer. .1813    

Stll  lingfleet,  Edward.    English  theologian  and  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester  1635—1699 

Stlmpson  (Stlm'-s6n),  William.    American  naturalist ...1832—1872 

Stirling,  Sir  William  (Maxwell).    Scottish  author 1818—1878 

Stock  t6n,    Francis    Richard.      American    fantastic   writer    and 

novelist 1834    

Stockton,  Richard.     Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  .1730— 1781 

Stockton,  Robert  Field.    American  commodore 1796—1866 

Stoddard,  Richard  Henry.    Americanpoet 1825    • 

Stokes,  George  Gabriel.    British  physicist 1819    — 

Stolberg,    von  (fon  St61 -bergch),    Friedrich   Leopold,  Count 

German  poet 1750—1819 

Stone,  Lucy.    American  advocate  of  "woman's  rights" 1818 — 1893 

Stone,  William  Leete.    American  journalist  and  biographer 1792—1844 

Stone,  William  Leete,  Jr.    (Son.)    American  historian 1835    - 

Stone  man,  George.  American  general  and  governor  of  California, 1824 — 1894 

Storey,  Wilbur  F.    American  journalist 1819—1885 

Storrs.,  Richard  Salter.    American  clergyman  and  editor 1821—1884 

Story  (sto'-rl),  Joseph.    American  jurist _ 1779—1845 

Story,  William  Wetmore.    (Son.)    American  sculptor  and  poet ...  1819    

Stowe,  Mrs.  Harriet  Elizabeth  Beecher.    American  authoress 1812    

Stow  ell,  William  Scott,  Baron.    English  judge 1745-1836 

Strabo  (stra -bo).    Greek  geographer B.  c.  547-A.  D.  24? 

Stradella    (stra-deT-a),    Alcssandro.     Italian    composer.     As- 
sassinated  1645-16787 

Straff  3rd,  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of.    English  statesman 1593—1641 

Strange,  Sir  Robert.    Scottish  engraver.. 1721—1792 

Straiig  ford,  Percy  Clinton  S.  S.,  Viscount.     (Lord   Pensliurst.) 

Irish  diplomatist 1780—1855 

Strat  f5rd   de   Ked  cllffe,    Stratford  Canning,   Viscount.     (Sir 

Stratford  Canning.')  English  diplomatist 1788    - 

Stratlco  (Stra  -te-ko),  Simone,  Count.    Italian  mathematician.. 17307- 1824 
Strauss  (strtfws),  David  Friedrich.    German  rationalistic  theo- 
logian  1808-1874 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marSne;    go,     pot, 
or,     we're,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     sin;     mute,    cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Sfrlan.     se,    oa  =  e;     ey  =  a.      au  =  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 

Strauss,  Johann.    German  composer _ . 1804—1849 

Strauss,  Johann.    (Son.)    Composer  of  waltzes ..1825    - 

Street,  Alfred  Billings.    American  lawyer  and  poet.  _ 1811—1881 

Strickland,  Agnes.    English  historical  writer 1796—1874 

Strickland,  William.    Eminent  American  architect. 1787—1854 

Stringham  (string   am),  Silas  Morton.    American  rear-admiral.  1798— 1876 

Strong,  James.    American  divine,  editor  and  author 1822    - 

Str8ther,   David    Hunter.      (Porte    Crayon.)     American   artist, 

soldier  and  author 1816 — 1888 

Strozzi  (str8t-se),  Filippo.    Florentine  statesman 1488—1538 

Strozzl,  Piero.    (Sore.)    Marshal  of  France _ 1500—1558 

Struensee,  von   (fon  stroo  -en-za) ,  Johann  Friedrich,  Count. 

Danish  physician  and  minister  of  state.    Executed 1737—1772 

Strutt,  Joseph.    English  antiquary  and  engraver 1742 — 1802 

Struve  (strd'-veb),  Burkhard  Gotthelf.    Prussian  jurist ...1671—1738 

Struve,  Friedrich  Qeorg  Wilhelm,   German  astronomer.  _. _179S— 1864 

Struve,  Otto  Wilhelm.    (Son.)  Astronomer  at  Pulhowa 1819    - 

Strype  (Strip),  John.    English  divine  and  biographer. ...1643—1737 

Stuart,  Alexander,  H.  H.    American  lawyer  and  secretary  of  the 

interior -.- - 1807-1891 

Stuart,  Arabella  or  Arbella.    (Cousin  to  James  I.  of  England.)...  15757-1615 

Stuart,  Charles  Edward.    (  Grandson  of  James  II. of  England.) 1720—1788 

Stuart,  Gilbert  Charles.    American  painter 1756—1828 

Stuart,  James  E.  B.    Confederate  cavalry  general 1833?-1864 

Stuart,  James  Francis  Edward.    (So»  of  James  II.  of  England.)..  1688— 1765 

Stuart,  Moses.    American  theologian  and  author.. 1780—1852 

StubbS,  William,  D.  D.,LL.  D.,  English  historian 1825    - 

Stur  gefin,  William.    English  electrician  andinventor 1783—1852 

Sturm,  Jacques  Charles  Francois.    Swiss  mathematician 1803—1855 

Sturm,  Johann.    (The  German  Cicero.)    German  classical  scholar.  1507— 1589 

Stiirt,  Sir  Charles.    English  explorer  of  New  South  Wales. 1796—1869 

Stuyvesant  (sti  -ve-sant),  Petrus.    Last  Dutch  governor  of  New 

Netherlands,  (New  York) 1602—1682 

Suarez  (swa  -reth),  Francisco.    Spanish  Jesuit  and  theologian.. 1548— 1617 
Suchet  (sii-shS),  Louis  Gabriel,  Duke  of  Albufera.    Marshal  of 

France.. - 1770-1826 

Suckling,  Sir  John.    English  courtier  and  poet ...1609—1642? 

Sucre,  de  (de  sd-krS),  Antonio  Jose.    South  American  patriot 

and  general 1793 — 1830 

Sue  (stt),  Marie  Joseph  Eugene.     French  novelist 1804—1857 

Suetonius  (swe-to  -nl-us)  Tranquil  lus,  Cains.    Roman  biog- 
rapher..  -    727-  140? 

Suffolk  (suf-fok),  William  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of.    English  admiral. 

Beheaded _. 1450 

Suhm,  Peder  Frederik.    Danish  historian 1728—1798 

Sul  la  or  Sylla,  Lucius  Cornelius  (Felix).    Roman  dictator.. B.  c.  138—    78 

Sulli  van  (sul'-I-van),  James.    American  statesman 1744—1808 

Sullivan,  John.    (Brother.)    American  general 1740 — 1795 

Sul  1$  (Fr.  pron.  sii-le  '),  Maximilien  de  Bethnne,  Baron  de  Rosny 

andDucde.    French  statesman 1560 — 1641 

Sully,  Thomas.    English-American  painter 1783—1872 

Sumarokoff  (sd-ma-ro  -k5f),  Alexei.    Russian  dramatist 1727—1777 

Sum  merfield,  John.    English-American  pulpit  orator. _i 1798—1825 

Sum  ner,  Charles.    American  statesman  and  lawyer 1811—1874 

Suinner,  Edwin  Vose.    American  general 1796—1863 

Sumner,  William  Graham.    American  author 1840   - 

Sum  ter,  Thomas.    American  general ..1734—1832 

Sun  derland,  Charles  Spencer,  third  Earl  of.   English  statesman,  1674—1722 
Sunderland,  Robert  Spencer,  second  Earl  of.   English  statesman,  1641T-1702 

Surajah  Dowlah  (s6-ra-Jad<5w-la).    Hindu  prince —   1757 

Sir  re?,  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of.    English  poet 1516M547 

Sutherland,  George  Granville  Leveson  Gower,  Duke  of .   Wealthy 

British  peer.. , 1758-1883 

Suvoroff  (s6  vo  -rof),  Alexei  Vasilievitch,  Count,  and  Prince  Ita- 

fiski.    Russian  neld-marshal 1729—1800 

Swain,  Charles.    English  author     (The  Manchester  Poet.) 1803—1874 

Swain  son.  William.    English  naturalist  and  author 1789 — 1855 

Swam  nierdam.  Jan.    Dutch  entomologist 1637—1680? 

Swan.  Joseph  Wilson.    English  electrician  and  inventor 1828    - 

Swartz,  Olaus  or  Olof.    Swedish  botanist 1760—1818 

Swe  denborg  (originally  Swed  berg),  Emanuel.    Swedish  scien- 
tist, seer,  and  founder  of  the  "New  Church" _ 1688—1772 

Swee  n?,  Thomas  W.    Brigadier-general  United  States  army 1820—1892 

Swetchine   or   Svetchin    (svetch-en ),   Anne   Sophie.    French 

authoress - 1782—1857 

Sweyn.    King  of  Denmark 1014? 

Swleten,  van  (van  swe  -ten),  Gerard.    Dutch  physician 1700—1772 

Swift,  Jonathan.    Dean  of  St.  Patrick's.    British  humorist.. 1667—1745 


Born.  Died. 

Swift,  Lewis.    American  astronomer. 1820    - 

Swing,  David.    American  theologian.. 1830—1894 

Swln-burne,  Algernon  Charles.    English  poet 1837    - 

Swln  ton,  William.    American  author 1833—1892 

Sybel,  von  (fon  se -bel),  Heinrich.   German  historian 1817    - 

S?d  enham,  Thomas.    English  physician 1624—1689 

Syme,  James.    Scottish  surgeon  and  writer 1799—1870 

Szechenyi  (sS  -$heh-nye),  Istvan,  Count.  Hungarian  statesman,1791— 1860 

T. 

Tabarrani  (ta-bar-ra  -ne),  P.    Italian  anatomist  and  author. ..1702— 1779 
Tache1  (ta-Sha),  Alexander  Antoine.    Canadian  Roman  Catholic 

archbishop 1822    - 

Tag  itus,  Caius  Cornelius.    Roman  historian 55?-after  1171 

Taft,  Alphonso.    U.  S.  attorney-general 1810-1891 

Tagliacozzi  (tal-ya-kot -se).    Italian  surgeon 1546?-1599 

Tagllonl  (tal-yo-ne),  Marie.    Swedish  opera-dancer .1804—1884 

Taine,  Hippolyte  Adolphe.    French  litterateur 1828—1893 

Tait,  Archibald  Campbell.    Archbp.  of  Canterbury  and  author.  ...1811— 1882 

Tait,  Peter  Guthrie.    British  mathematician  and  physicist ..1881    - 

Talbftt,  William  Henry  Fox.     English  author  and   inventor   of 

photography. '. 1800—1877 

Tal  foiird,  Sir  Thomas  Noon.    English  dramatist 1795—1854 

Talleyrand-Perigord,de(dehtal-le-r8n  -pS-rS-gor-r )  Charles 

Maurice,  Prince  of.    French  statesman 1754 — 1838 

Tallien  (ta-le-an),  Jean  Lambert.    French  revolutionist. 1769—1820 

Tallmadge  (tal-mlj),  James.  American  jurist  andatatesman 1778—1858 

Talma,  Francois  Joseph.    French  tragedian 1763—1826 

Tal  mage,  Thomas  De  Witt.    American  clergyman _ .1882    - 

Tamburini  (tam-bd-rS  -ne) ,  Pietro.    Italian  theologian ..1787—1827 

Tamerlane.    (Amir  Taimur.)    Asiatic  conqueror 1336—1405 

Tarn  man?,  Chief  of  the  Delaware  Indians lived  1680 

Tan  cred.    Norman  leader  in  the  first  crusade.. 1080?-1112 

Taney  (taw  -nl),  Roger  Brooke.    Chief  justice  of  U.  S.  supreme 

court 1777-1864 

Tap  pan,  Arthur.    American  merchant  and  philanthropist ..1786—1865 

Tarleton  (tarl  -t&n  ),  Bannastre.    English  officer  and  historian. .1754— 1838 

Tarnowskl  (tar-n5v  -Ske),  Jan  Amos.    Polish  general 1478—1561 

Tar  quln  the  Proud,  or  Lucius  Tarquinius  Superbus.  Seventh 

and  last  king  of  Rome... B.  c. 4961 

Tartaglia  (tar-tar -ya),  Nicolo.    Italian  mathematician 1504—1559 

Taschereau  (tash-ro.)  Jules  Antoine.    French  biographer 1801—1874 

Tas  man.  Abel  Janssen.    Dutch  navigator _ 1800?-1659 

Tasso  (tas-SO),Torquato.    Italian  epic  poet 1544—1595 

Tassoni  (tas-80  -ne),  Alessandro.    Italian  critic  and  poet 1565 — 1635 

Tate,  N'ahum.    British  dramatist  and  poet 1652—1715 

Tatt  nail,  Josiah.     American  naval  officer.     Commander  of  the 

Merrimac 1795—1871 

Tauler  (tdw-ler),  Johann.    German  mystic 1290—1361 

Tavernier   (ta-ver-ne-S  ),   Jean    Baptiste,   Baron    d'Aubonne. 

French  traveler 1605—1689 

Taylftr,  Alfred.    Rear-admiral  U.  S.  N 1810-1891 

Tay  lor,  Bayard.    American  traveler  and  author 1825 — 1878 

Taylor,  Benjamin  F.    American  author  and  poet _ ..1819— 1887 

Taylor,  Brook.    English  mathematician .1685—1731 

Taylor,  Henry,  Sir.    English  poet  and  dramatist 1800—1886 

Taylor,  Jane.    English  authoress 1783—1824 

Taylor,  Jeremy.    English  bishop  and  author 1613—1667 

Taylor,  John.    (The  Water  Poet.)    English  poet ...1580-1654 

Taylor,  John.    President  of  the  Mormon  church 1808—1887 

Taylor,  Thomas.    (The  Platonist.)    English  scholar 1758—1835 

Taylor,  Tom.    English  dramatist  and  miscellaneous  writer 1817—1880 

Taylor,  Zachary,  General.  Twelfth  President  of  the  United  States,1784— 1850 

Taze  well,  Littleton  W.    American  statesman 1774—1860 

Tecumseli  (te  kum  -sen)  or  Tecumtha.    A  chief  of  the  Shawnee 

Indians  and  British  general .1768?-1813 

Tegne'r  (teg-ner  ),  Esaias.    Swedish  poet 1782—1846 

Teignmouth  (tin   mutlli,  John  Shore,  Lord.    English  statesman 

and  writer 1751—1884 

T8lf5rd.  Thomas.    Scottish' engineer. 1757—1834 

Tell,  Wilhelm.    Legendary  Swiss  hero lived  1307 

Tellez  (tel-yeth')   Gabriel.    (Tirso  de  Molina.)    Spanish  drama- 
tist  15707-1648 

Tempos  ta.     (Pietro  Mulier.)  Dutch  storm  painter 1637—1701 

Temple  (tem'-p'l),  William.  Sir.    English  statesman 1628—1690 

Temple,  William  Granville.    American  rear  admiral _ 1824 — 1894 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,    chorus,     chin,    bench;    go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     tion,     -?lon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,      &c.     bel,     del. 
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Born.  Died. 

Tenerani  (tl-nS-ra'-ne).  Pietro.    Italian  sculptor 1789-1869 

Teniers  (ten -yers),  David.    (The  Younger.)    Flemish  artist. ...1610— 1694 

Tennant,  William.    Scottish  poet  and  philologist 1785—1848 

Ten  nemann,  Wilhelm  Gottlieb.    German  philosopher 1761—1819 

Tenniel  (ten-nel '),  John.    English  artist 1820    - 

Ten  nent,  James  Emerson,  Sir.    British  author 1794—1869 

Ten  njsSn,  Alfred,  Lord.    English  poet  laureate 1809-1892 

Terburg  (tSr  -burg),  Gerard.    Flemish  painter 1608—1681 

Terence.     (Publius  Terentius  Afer.)    Roman  dramatic  poet.. B.  c.  1987- 155 
Terhune,  Mary  Virginia  (Hawes).    ( Marion  Harland.)    American 

authoress 1836 

lernaux  (ter-n6  ),  Henri.    (Ternaux-Campan«.)  French  author.1807— 1864 

Terpan  der.    Greek  musician  and  poet... lived  B.  c.  680? 

TSr T#,  Alfred  Howe.    American  general 1827—1890 

Terry,  Ellen  Alice.    English  actress 1848   

Tertullian  (t5r-tul'-I-an).    (Quintus  Septimius  Florens.)    (Ter- 

tullianus.)    An  early  Latin  father  of  the  church 150?-bet.  220  and  240 

Tet  zel,  Johann.    Germanmonk.    Vender  of  indulgences 14607-1519J 

Teuffel  (t6T-fel),  Wilhelm  Sigismund.    German  philologist 1820—1878 

Tewfik  Pasha  (tu  -f  Ik  pa-sha  ).    (Mohammed  Tewfik.)    Khedive 

of  Egypt 1852-1892 

Thatch  er,  Henry  Knox.    American  rear  admiral 1806—1880 

Thacher,  James.    American  physician  and  author ___ 1754—1844 

Thackeray  (thak'-e-rl),  Annelsabella.  ( M rs.  Richmond  Ritchie.) 

English  novelist 1888    

Thackeray,  William  Makepeace.    English  novelist 1811—1888 

Thais.    A  courtesan  of  Corinth,  mistress  of  Alexander  and  after- 
ward wife  of  Ptolemy. 

Thalberg  (tal-ber-rgch),  Sigismund.    Genevan  pianist 1812—1871 

Tha  le§.  Ionian  philosopher,  one  of  the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece. B.C.  640?-  550? 

Thayer,  Sylvanus.    American  soldier  and  military  engineer 1785 — 1872 

Theden  (t§  -den),  John  Christian  Anthony.    Ger.  surgical  writer. 1714— 1797 

Theiner  (tl-ner),  John  Anthony.    German  theologian 1799—1860 

TheTwall,  John.    English  writer  and  elocutionist _ 1764—1834 

Themis  tius,  Greek  orator  and  philosopher _ 886 

Themis  tocleg.    Athenian  general  and  statesman B.  c.  514?-  449 

The'nard  (te-nar-r  ),  Louis  James,  Baron.    French  chemist 1777—1857 

Theobald.     See  THIBADD '. 1201—1258 

Theobald,  Lewis.    Commentator  on  Shakespeare: 1744 

The6c  rltuB.    Greek  pastoral  poet lived  B.  c.  288?-  268? 

TheSdatus.    Kingof  theltalian  Goths 536 

Theoderic.    (TheGreat.)    Kingof  Ostrogoths... 455—526 

Theodora.    Eastern  Empress ;  wife  of  Justinian  I —       548 

Theodore.    Bishop  of  Heraclea.    Arian  Leader 358 

Theodore  I.    Pope  (642-49).... —    649 

Theodore  II.    Pope.    Elected  February  12,  898 898 

Theodore,  of  Tarsus,    Archbishop  of  Canterbury 690 

Theodore-Anthony  I.    King  of  Corsica 1696?-1756 

Theodore  LascarlS.    Greek  emperor 1177—1222 

Theodore  Studlta.    Abbot  of  Studium.    Writer 759—826 

Theod  oret.    Bishop  of  Cyrus.    Ecclesiastical  historian 898?- 457 

Theodoric  I.    King  of  Visigoths.  Defeated  by  Attila 451 

Theodoric.     (The  Great.)     OrTueoderic  (q.  v.) 455—  526 

Theodoric.    Italian  bishop  and  surgeon 1298 

Theodoric,  or  Thierry,  of  Niem 1417 

Theodd'siUS.    Roman  general.    Beheaded.. 876 

Theodoslus  I.    (TheGreat.)     Roman  emperor 346?- 395 

Theodoslus  II.    Roman  emperor _. 401—450 

Theodosius    III.    (Adramytenus.)     Roman  emperor —aft.  716 

Theognis,  of  Megara.    Greek  elegiac  poet B.C.  570?-  490? 

Theoph  anes,  George.    Greek  monk  and  chronicler 751-  818 

Theophanes,  Procopovitch.    Russian  historian  and  writer 1681—1786 

Theoph  ilus.    Patriarch  of  Alexandria.. _ 412 

TheophilUS.    Jurist  of  Constantinople 536 

TheophllUS.    Emperor  of  Constantinople 842 

Theophras  tus.    Greek  philosopher  and  author.. B.C. 370?-     285 

Theoph  ylact.    Byzantine  historian. 630? 

Theophylact.    Archbishop  of  Bulgaria;  commentator.. _. 11127 

Theopompus.    Greek  historian ..B.  c.  380?-   304' 

Theotocopuli  (tS-6-t6-k6-p6  -le).    Dominic.    (El  Greco.)    Span- 
ish sculptor,  painter  and  architect 1625 

Theotocopull,  George  Manuel.    (Son.)    Sculptor  and  architect... 1631 

Theram  enes,.    Athenian  commander B.C. 404 

Theresa   (te-re  -sa),  Saint.    Spanish  Carmelite  nun  and  mystic 

writer 1515—1582 

Theroignede  Mericourt  fte  rwan   den  men  re  kor-r  ),  Anne 

Joseph, or  Lambertine.    French  female  revolutionist 1759—1817 

Ther&n.    Tyrant  of  Agrigentum B.  c.  472 


Born.  Died. 

TheVenot  (tev-no  ) ,  John  de.    French  traveler 1633—1667 

Thevenot,  Nicholas  Melchizedec.     (Uncle.)    Traveler  and  writer.  1621— 16R! 

Thew  (thu),  Robert.    English  engraver 1758—1802 

Thibaud  (te  bo  ),oc  Theobald  IV.,  or  VI.  Countof  Champagne. 

Kingof  Navarre.    Trouere 1201— 12W 

Thibaudin  (te-bo-din),  Jean.    French  general 1822  — 

Thlbaut,  Anthony  Frederick  Justus.    German  jurist 1774    l-t' 

Thick  nesse,  Anne.    English  biographer 1737— 1S24 

Thicknesse,  Philip.    English  traveler 1719—1792 

Thielen,  van  (van  te  -len),  John  Philip.    Flemish  painter 1618— 16CT 

Thierry  (te-er  -re)  I.    (Son  of  Clot-is  I.)    King  of  Austrasia 4837-534 

Thierry  II.    (Son  of  Childebert.)  King  of  Burgundy  and  Austrasia.  587-  613 

Thierry  I.,  or  III.    King  of  France,  son  of  Clovis  II 6527-  691 

Thierry  II. ,  or  IV.    King  of  France,  son  of  Dagobcrt  III 7127-737 

Thierry,  of  Niem.    Papal  secretary 1417 

Thierry,  Henry.    Printer  at  Paris _. —     712 

Thierry,  James  Nicholas  Augustine.    French  historian 1795—1856 

Thierry,  Madame  Julia.    (Wife.)    Frenchwriter 1844 

Thlers  (te-a-r '),  John  Baptist.    French  divine  and  satirist 1636—1703 

Thiers,  Louis  Adolphe.    French  historian,  and  president  of  the 

French  republic ...1797—1877 

Thion  de  la  Chaume  (te-on   deh  la  shorn),  Claude  Esprit. 

French  physician 1750—1786 

Thirl  wall,  Connop.    English  historian ..1797—1875 

Thom  (t8m),  James.    Scottish  sculptor. 1799—1850 

Thom,  William.  Scottish  weaver  and  poet 1799—1850 

Thomas   torn    as),  Anthony  Leonard.     French  writer 1732—1785 

Thomas,  Catimpratensis.    French  biographer  and  moral  writer.. 1201— 1270? 

Thomas,  Christian.    German  philosopher 1655—1728 

Thomas,  David.    American  pomologist 1776 — 1859 

Thomas,  Elizabeth.    (Corinna.)    English  poetess 1675—1730 

Thomas,  Frederic  William.  American  novelist  and  poet 1808—1866 

Thomas,  George  H.    American  major-general.. 1816 — 1870 

Thomas,  Theodore.     German-American  musician 1835    - 

Thompson  (t6m- sin),  Alfred  Wordsworth.    American  artist 1840    - 

Thompson,  Jacob.     American  politician  and  Confederate  com- 
missioner..  1810—1885 

Thompson,  Zadoc.    American  scientist 1796—1856 

Thomson    (tSm  -s6n).    Sir    Charles  Wyville,  LL.  D.    Scottish  ,S 

biologist -.1830-1882 

Thomson,  James.    Scottish  poet.     Author  of  "  The  Seasons  " 1700—1748 

Thomson,  Thomas.    Scottish  chemist,  editor  and  author 1773—1852 

Thorn  hill,  Sir  James.     English  historical  painter 1676—1781 

Thorn'ton,  Matthew.     Irish-American  patriot 1714 — 1803 

Thornton,  William.    English  political  economist 1818—1880 

Thornton,  Thomas.     English  writer  on  field  sports 1823 

Thorpe,  John,  M.  D.    English  antiquary... 1682—1750 

Thorwaldsen  (tor  -vald-sen),  Albert  Bertel.    Danish  sculptor.. 1770— 1844 
ThOU,  de  (deh  t6),  James  Augustus.     (Thuanus.)    French  histo- 
rian  1553-1617 

Thouret  (t8-re '),  Michael  Augustin.     French  medical  writer 1748—1810 

Thra  sea  FaetUB.    Roman  senator,  condemned  by  Nero 147-    66 

ThrasjFbu  IUB.    Athenian  general.    Friend  of  Alcibiades B.  c.  389 

Throe  mort&n,  Sir  Nicholas.    English  statesman 15137-1571 

Thuanus.    See  THOU. 1553—1617 

Thu$?d  Ides..    Greek  historian B.  c.  4717-  400? 

Thulden,  van  (van  tul  -den),  Theodore.    Dutch  painter.. 1607—1676 

Thttmmel,  von  (fon  tem-mel),  orThuemmel,  Moritz  Augustus. 

German  writer 1738 — 1817 

Thunberg   (tdn -ber-rgch),  Charles  Peter.    Swedish  physician 

and  traveler 1748—1828 

Thiir  16e,  John.    English  minister  of  state 1616—1668 

Thiir  low,  Edward,  Lord.    Lord  chancellor. 1732—1806 

Thiir 'man,  Allen  G.    American  jurist  and  statesman .1813    - 

Thurmer  (tiir-r-mer),  Joseph.    German  architect.. 1789—1833 

Thurneysser   (tdr-r  -nl-ser) ,  Leonard.     Alchemist  and  astrol- 
oger  - 1581-1596 

Thurot  (ttt-r6  ),  Francis.     French  privateer  captain 1727—1780 

Thurs  t&n,  Robert  Henry.    American  engineer  and  physicist 1839    - 

Thy  sius,  wThys  (tis),  Anthony.     Dutch  philologist  and  class- 
ical editor - _._.1603?-1665 

Tiarinl  (te-a-re  -ne),  Alexander.    Italian  historical  painter 1577—1668 

Tiarks  (t6-ar  rks  ),  John  Louis.    German  astronomer... 1789— 183T 

Tibe  rius.     (Claudius  Nero.)    Roman  Emperor B.  c.  42-A.  D.  37 

Tiberius.     (Constantine.)    Emperorof  East — 

Tiberius.    (Absimarius.)    Emperor  of  the  East  (698-704) ;  usurper, 705 

Tibull  US,  Albius.    Roman  poet B.  C.  547-18? 

Tick  ell,  Richard.    English  poet  and  political  writer 1793 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wgt,     here, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite, 


camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p5t, 
cur,    rCle,    full;     try.     Syrian.     »,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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Boru.Died. 

Tickell,  Thomas.    English  poet  and  essayist ..1686—1740 

Ticozzl(te-k8t-se),  Stephen.    Italian  historian 1762—1836 

Tieck,  Christian  Frederick.    German  sculptor .1776—1851 

Tieck,  Louis.    (Brother.)    Poet  and  novelist 1773—1853 

Tie  demann,  Dietrich.    German  philosophical  writer 1748—1803 

Tiedge  (ted  -genet),  Christopher  August.    German  elegiac  poet. 1752— 1841 
Tien-Te  (te-Sn-ti).   (Tai-Ping-Wang.)  Chinese  insurgent  leader.1813— 1864 

Tiepolo  (te-ep  -6-16),  John  Baptist.    Venetian  painter 1692—1769 

Tier'nejf,  George,  M.  P.,  English  statesman  and  political  writer..  1761— 1839 

Tierney,  Rev.  Mark  A.,  F.  S.  A.    English  antiquary 1785—1862 

Tighe  (tt),  Mrs.  Mary.    (Blackford.)    Irish  poetess 1774—1810 

Til  den,  Samuel  Jones.    American  lawyer  and  statesman 1814—1886 

Tilghman  .til   man),  Lloyd.    American  confederate  general 1816—1863 

Tilgnman,  William.    American  jurist  and  legislator 1756—1827 

Tillemont,  de  (detil-mon),  Sebastian  Lenain.    French  ecclesi- 
astical historian 1637 — 1698 

Till!  or  Tilly,  von  (fontil  -IS),  Johann  Tzerklas,  Count.  Bavarian 

general 1559-1632 

TU16t's6n,  John,  D.  D.    Archbishop  of  Canterbury 1630—1694 

Tllt&n,  James.    Surgeon-general  in  United  States  army 1745 — 1822 

Tilton,  Theodore.    American  journalist  and  author 1835    

Tinueus  (tl-ma  -US),  Pythagorean  philosopher,  born  at  Locri,  in 

Italy lived  B.  c.  420?-  3807 

Timseus.    Greek  historian,  born  at  Tauromenium,  in  Sicily 

'....about  B.  c.  352—  256 

Tlman  thes,.    Greek  painter,  rival  of  Parrhasius lived  B.  c.  400? 

Timo  le&n.    Greek  general  and  statesman B.C.  400?-  337 

Tlmom  achus.    Byzantium  painter lived  B.  c.  300? 

Timo  tlieus.    Greek  poet  and  musician  of  Miletus ...B.  c. 357? 

Timotheus.    Athenian  commander B.C. 354 

Tin  dal,  Matthew,  LL.  D.    English  jurist  and  deistical  writer 1657—1733 

Tin  dale  or  Tfn  dale,  William.    English  reformer  and  martyr...  1480— 1536 
Tisqhendorf,  Lobegott  Friedrich  Konstantin.  German  philologist,  1815— 1874 

Tissot  (tt-s6 ').  Charles  Joseph. ..1828—1884 

Tissot,  Pierre  Francois.     French  journalist  and  politician 1768—1854 

TiSBOt,  Simon  AudrS.    Swiss  physician  and  author 1728—1797 

Titara  (te-ta-ra),  Ladislau  dos  Santos.    Brazilian  author 1801—1861 

Titian  (tlsh-I-an).    (Tiziano   Vecellio.)     Celebrated    Venetian 

painter ...1477-1576 

Titlens  (tit-yens),  Teresa.    Hungarian  operatic  singer 1834—1877 

Tocqneville,  de  (den  tfik-vSl),  Alexis  Charles  Henry  Clerel. 

French  publicist  and  statesman 1805—1859 

TSd,  James.    Lieutenant-Colonel.    English  traveler  and  writer...  1782— 1835 

Todd,  David  Peck.    American  astronomer 1855    

Todd,  Henry  John.    English  biographer  and  editor  ._ ..1763—1845 

Todd,  John.    American  divine  and  author 1800—1873 

Todd,  Robert  Bentley,  M.  D.    English  medical  writer 1810?-1860 

T5d'hunt8r,  Isaac.    English  mathematician. 1820—1884 

Todleben  (t6f-13-ben),  Francis  Edward.    Russian  general ..1818—1884 

Toepfler  (t5p  -fer),  Rodolph.    Swiss  author  and  caricaturist 1779—1846 

T6'grfll-Beg.    First  sultan  of  the  Soljuk  Turks 9887-1063 

Togral  (to-grl  ).    Arabian  poet  and  alchemist _ aft.  1120 

Toiras,  de  (den  twa'-ra),  John  du  Caylar  de  St.  Bonnet,  Mar- 
quis.   Marshal  of  France 1585—1636 

To  land,  John.    Irish  writer. 16697-1722 

Toledo,  de  (d§  to-le'-tho),  Peter.     Spanish  general.    Viceroy  of 

Naples.... - 1484-1553 

TOledO.de,  Roderick.    (Toletanus).    Spanish  historian 11707-1247 

To  1ST,  John,  Earl  of  Norbury.    Irish  judge 1745—1831 

ToTlens,  Henry  Corneliszoon.  Dutch  poet 1780—1856 

Tol  ISt,  Miss  Elizabeth.    English  poet  and  scholar 1694—1754 

Tol  llus,  Cornelius.    Dutch  philologist.... 16207-1652? 

Tolommei  (t6-16m'-me-e),  Claude.    Italian  scholar  and  poet 1492—1555 

Tol  sto-i,  Alexis,  Count.    Russian  dramatist,  novelist  and  poet... 1817— 1875 
Tolstoi,  Peter  Alexandrovitch.    Russian  soldier  and  diplomatist. 1769— 1844 

Tolstoi,  Lyeff  N.,  Count.     Russian  author  and  philanthropist 1828    - 

TSmllne,  George.    (Pretyman.)    Bishop  of  Winchester 1750—1827 

Tom  llns,  Miss  Elizabeth  Sophia.    English  novelist  and  poet 1763—1828 

Tomp  kins,,  Daniel  D.    American  statesman;  Vice-President  of 

United  States 1774—1825 

Tone,  Theobald  Wolfe.    Irish  nationalist... ..1763—1798 

Ton  na,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Elizabeth.    English  authoress... 1792—1846 

Ton  stall,  or  Tun  stall,  Cuthbert.    English  Bishop  of  Durham.. 14747-1559 
Tonti  (tSn-te),  Lawrence.    Italian  banker ;  originator  of  Ton- 
tines  - lived  1653 

TQOk,  William.    English  writer  on  science. 17777-1863 

Tooke,  John  Home.    English  politician  and  philologist ..1736— 1812 

Tooke.  Thomas.    English  financial  writer... ..1774 — 1858 


Born.  Died. 

Toole,  John  Laurence.    English  comedian 1830   - 

Toombs,  Robert.    American  politician  and  confederate  general- -.1810— 1885 

Topffer  (t8p  -fer),  Rodolph.    Swiss  author  and  caricaturist 1779—1846 

Tor  bert,  Alfred  Thomas  Archimedes.    American  general 1833—1880 

Torbido,  or  Turbido  (tor  -be-do),  Francis.    (II  Moro.)    Italian 

painter.. 15007-1581T 

Tor  den  Sklold,  Peter.    Danish  admiral 1691—1720 

Torelli  (to-rel-le),  Joseph.    Italian  mathematician ;  editor  of 

Archimedes 1721—1781 

Torelli,  or  Taurellius,  Loelius.  Italian  jurist ;  editor  of  Pandec«s,1489— 1576 
Torelli,  Pomponius,  Count  of  Montechiarugola.    Italian  poet  and 

writer 1539—1608 

Toreno,  de  (de4  to-r§n  -yo),  Don  Josfi  Maria  Queypo  de  Llano 

Ruiz  y  de  Saravia,  Count.    Spanish  historian  and  statesman. ..1786— 1843 
Torfae  us   or  Tormo  dus   (Thormodr).     Icelandic   scholar   and 

antiquary 1636—1719 

Torquemada,  de  (dg  tor-kS-ma  -tha),  Juan.    Spanish  theo- 
logian and  cardinal 1388—1468 

Torquemada,  de,  Tomas.    Spanish  inquisitor-general... 1420—1498 

Torre,  della  (del-la  tor'-rS),  Giovanni  Maria.  Italian  physicist.  1712— 1782 

Torrey  (t8r'-I),  John,  M.  D.  American  botanist  and  chemist 1798— 187S 

Torricelli  (tor-re-c,  uSl-lS) ,  Evangelista.    Italian  physicist 1608—1647 

Torrlgiano  (tor-re-Ja  -n6),  Pietro.    Italian  sculptor 1472—1522 

Torstenson  (tor  -Sten-s6n) ,  Lennart;  Count  of  Ortala.    Swedish 

general 1603—1651 

Totila  (tot-I-la).    (Baduila.)    King  of  the  Ostrogoths —       552 

Tot  ten,  Joseph  Gilbert.    American  general 1788—1864 

Tourgee  (tdr-zhe1'),  Albion  Winegar.    American  lawyer  and  nov- 
elist  1838    

Tournefort,   de   (den  tdr-nen-for  ),  Joseph  Pitton.    French 

botanist 1656-1708 

Tourville,  de    (den   toor-r-veT),  Anne   Hilarion  de  Cotentin, 

Count.    French  admiral  and  marshal .1642—1701 

Toussaint   L'Ouverture    (t8-san'   16-ver-r-tttr-r ) ,    Francois 

Dominique.    Haytian  negro  general  and  liberator 1743—1803 

Tdwn  send,  Edward  D.    Adjutant-general  U.  S.  army 1893 

Townsend,  George  Alford.    (Gath).    American  newspaper  corres. 

pondent 1841    

Townshend  (ttfwnz -end),  Charles,  second   Viscount,     English 

statesman 1676 — 173& 

Townshend,  Charles.    (Grandson.)    English  statesman 1725—1767 

Tra  gf,  Benjamin  F.  American  general  and  secretary  of  the  navy.  1830    - — 
Trajan.    (Mar'cus  Ul'pius  Ner'va  Traja'nus.)    Roman  emperor..    52 — 117 

Trail,  Russell  Thacher.    American  hydropathist 1812—1877 

Tread  well.  Daniel.    American  inventor _ 1791—1872 

Tred  g61d,  Thomas.    English  civil  engineer 1788—1829 

Trench,  Richard  Chenevix,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  British  author.1807— 1886 

Trench  ard,  Stephen  D.    American  rear-admiral :_1818    • 

Trenck,  von  der(fon  der  trSnk),  Franz,  Baron.     Austrian  gen- 
eral  1711—1749' 

Trenck,  von  der,  Friedrich  Baron.    Prussian  officer  and  adven- 
turer  _ 1726—1794 

Trentowski  (tren-t6v  -ske) ,  Ferdinand  Beonislas.   Polish  philo- 
sopher  1808— 186» 

Trev  Ithlck,  Richard.    English  inventorof  steam  carriage 1771—1833 

Trew  (tra),  Christoph  Jakob.    German  anatomist  and  botanist  ..1695 — 1769 
Tribolo,  di  (detre  -bo-16).  Niccol6.  (Pericoli.)  Italian  sculptor.14857-1550 

Trimble,  Isaac  Ridgeway.    American  confederate  general 1802—1888 

Trobrland,  de  (de tr-r6-bre-0n  ),  Philip  Regis,  Baron.     French- 
American  journalist  and  soldier 1816    

Trochu  (tro-shii1),  Louis  Jules.    French  general  and  writer 1815    - 

Trollope  (trol  -up),  Anthony.    English  novelist ...1815 — 1882 

Trollope,  Frances.    (Milton.)    English  authoress ..1778—1863 

Tromp,  van  (vantromp),  Cornelis     Dutch  admiral 1629—1691 

Tromp,  van,  Maarten  Harpertzoon.    (Father.)    Dutch  admiral  ..1597— 1653 
Troost  (trost),  Gerard.    Dutch  chemist  and  geologist  in  America. 1776— 1850 

Trousseau  (tro-so  ),  Armand.    French  physician  and  writer 1801—1867 

Trow'brldge,  John  Townsend.    American  novelistand  poet 1827    - 

Troyon  (trwa-yon'),  Constant.    French  animal  and  landscape 

painter 1813—1865 

Triim  bull,  JamesHammond.    American  philologist 1821    - 

Trumbull,  John.    American  satirical  poet  and  lawyer 1750—1831 

Trumbull,  John.    American  historical  painter 1756—1843 

Trumbull,  Jonathan.    American  statesman 1740—1809 

Trumbull,  Lyman.    American  jurist  and  statesman 1813    

Triix  tun,  Thomas.    American  commodore 1755—1822 

Tschirnhausen,  von  (fon  tshlrn -h6"w-zen),Ehrenfried  Walter, 

Count.    German  mathematician  and  philosopher 1651 — 1708 


boll,     bo~y ;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     c;hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,      Xeuophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
•clan,      -tlan  =  shan.       tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -glon  =  zh&n.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del.. 
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Bom.  Died. 

Tscliudi  (tsho'-dS),  .Egidius,  or  Gilles.    Swiss  historian... 1505—1572 

Tuck  gr,  Abraham.    English  metaphysician ...1705—1774 

Tucker,  Beverly.    American  state  rights  advocate  and  confederate 

commissioner 1820—1890 

Tucker,  John  Randolph.    American  naval  officer 1812—1883 

Tucker,  Samuel.    American  naval  officer 1747—1838 

Tucker,  St.  George.    American  jurist  and  poet 1752—1827 

Tuck  erman,  Henry  Theodore.   American  essayist  and  arthritic.  .1813— 1871 

Tu  d6r,  William.    American  author 1779—1830 

Tul  loch,  John.    Scottish  theologian  and  author 1822—1886 

Tuomey  (t6  -ml),  Michael.    American  geologist 1805—1857 

Tup  pSr,  Martin  Farqnhar.    English  author 18x0-1889 

Turenne,  de  (den  ttt-r<5n  ),  Henri  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne.Vicomte. 

Marshal  of  France 1611—1675 

Turgen  eff,  Alexei.    Russian  historian ...1785—1845 

Turgeneff,  Ivan.    Russian  novelist __ 1818   

Turgot  (tttr-r-g6  ),  Anne    Robert   Jacques,    Baron  de  1'Anlne. 

French  financier __ 1727—1781 

Tur  nSr,  Edward.    British  chemist 1797—1839 

Turner,  Joseph  Mallord  William.    English  landscape  painter 1775 — 1851 

Turner,  Sharon.    English  historian 1768—1847 

Turner,  Thomas.    American  rear-admiral ..1808—1883 

TUB  sSr,  Thomas.    English  poet ..15157-1580? 

Tweed,  William  Marcy.    (Boss  Tweed.)    New  York  city  politician 

and  embezzler 1823—1878 

Twes  ten,  Karl.    German  statesman  and  writer 1820—1870 

TwiggS,  David  Emanuel.    American  general 1790—1862 

Tjfch'sen,  Olaus  Gerhard.    German  orientalist _ 1734—1815 

Ty  ler,  Daniel.    American  general  and  artillery  tactician 1799—1882 

Tyler,  John.    Tenth  President  of  the  United  States 1790—1862 

Tyler,  Moses  Coit.    American  divine  and  educator.. 1835    

Tyler,  Wat.    English  rebel ;  killed  by  the  mayor  of  London 1381 

Tyndale  (tin  -dal),  or  Tlndal,  William.    English  reformer  and 

martyr 14847-1536 

T? n  dall,  John.    British  scientist.. 1820—1893 

T?ng,  Stephen  Higginson.    American  clergyman  and  author 1800—1885 

Tyrwhitt  (ter  -It),  Thomas.    English  antiquary  and  philologist.1730— 1786 

Ty  sjon,  Edward.    English  physician  and  anatomist 1649—1708 

Tj^t  ler,  Alexander  Fraser.  Scottish  jurist  and  historian 1747—1813 

Ty  tier,  Patrick  Fraser.    (Son.)    Scottish  historian... 1791—1849 

Tzscliirner   (tshlr-r -H0r),  Heinrich  Gottlieb.    German  theolo- 
gian  1778—1828 

u. 

Ubaldina  (6— bal-dfi  -na),  Petruccio.    Italian  artist  and  writer...  1524 —1600 

UccellO  (6t-$neT-6),Paolo.    Florentine  painter 13907-14727 

U  dall   (u -dall),   Nicholas.    English  teacher  and  dramatist 1506—1564 

Uberweg  (  u-ber-veg),  Friedrich.    German  philosopher ..1826—1871 

Uffenbach,  von  (f on  pf -fen-bach),  Zacharias  Conrad.    German 

scholar 1683—1734 

Uliland  (OO  -lant),  Johann  Ludwig.    German  lyric  poet 1787—1862 

Ullrich  (tt-rek  ),  Joan  Jacques  Alexis.    French  general 1802—1881 

Ulftlas,  Ulphllas  (ul  -f  I-las),  or  Wulflla.    Bishop  of  the  Goths.  311?-  381? 

Ullman  (ull -man),  Daniel.    Major-general  U.  S.  Army 1809—1892 

Ullmann  (dr-man),  Karl.    German  theologian  and  writer 1796—1865 

Ulloa.  de  (d6  61-y6  -a),  Antonio.      Spanish  mathematician  and 

naval  officer... 1716—1795 

Ulloa,  de,  Francisco.    Spanish  discoverer  of  California lived  1540 

TTl'Pian.  (Domi 'tius  Ulpia 'nus.)    Roman  jurist 170—  228 

Ulricl  (pi-re  -tse),  Hermann.    German  philosopher  and  critic 1806—1884 

Uncas  (ung-kas).    Chief  of  the  Mohegans  in  Connecticut 1683 

linger  (un  ger),  Franz.    Austrian  paleeontologist 1800—1870 

Upham  (fip -am),  Charles  Wentworth.    American  author 1802—1875 

Upham,  Thomas  Cogswell.    American  metaphysician 1799 — 1872 

Upsllur  (up'-shur),  John  Henry.    American  rear-admiral 1823    • 

Urban  (ur -ban)  I.    Pope  (222-30) —      230 

Urban  II.     (1088-99.)    (Orthon  de  Lagny) 1099 

Urban  III.    (1185-87.)    (Hubert  Crivelli) 1187 

UrbanlV.    (1261-64.)    (James  Pantaleon) 1264 

Urban V.    (1362-70.)  ,(Wimam  de  Orimoard) ..1309—1370 

Urban  VI.    (1378-89.)    (Bartholomew  di  Prignano) 1318—1389 

Urban  VII.    Elected  Sept.  15, 1590.    (John  Bapt.  Castagna) 1590 

Urban  VIII.     (1623-44.)     (Maffeo  Barberini) 1568-1644 

Ure  (yor),  Andrew.    Scottish  chemist  and  author... 1778—1857 

Urquhart  (fir'-kwfirt).  David.    Scottish  writer  and  politician..  .1805— 1877 
Urquiza.  de  (dS  6r  r-ke-sa),  Juste  Jos6.    Argentine  general  and 

statesman  ...  ...  1800—1870 


Born.  Died. 

Ursinus  iflr-se  -nus),  Fulvius.  Italian  classical  scholar  and  anti- 
quary  1529—1600 

Usher  (usn  -er>,  or  Ussher  (ush-Sr),  James.    Irish  prelate  and 

writer 1580—1656 

Uvaroff  (6-va  -rof),  Sergei,  Count.    Russian  statesman 1785—1855 

Uwins  (yo  -Inz),  Thomas.    English  painter 1783—1857 

Uxelles,  d'    (dttk-sel  ),   Nicolas   de  Bl«,  Marquis.     Marshal  of 

France ...1652-1730 


Vaart,  van  der  (van  d§r  var-rt),  Jan.    Dutch  landscape  painter!647— 1721 

Vaccaro  (vak-a-ro),  Andrea.    Italian  painter 1598—1670 

Vail,  Alfred.    American  inventor __ 1307—1859 

Valllant,  Le  (leh  va-yon  ),  Francois.    French  naturalist  and 

traveler _ _ 1753—1824 

Valllant  (va-y5n  ),  Joan  Baptiste  Philbert.    French  marshal 1790—1872 

Valckenaer  (val -keh-nar),  Lodewijk  Casper.    Dutch  philolo- 
gist and  critic 1715—1785 

Val  demar.    See  WALDEMAE 1131—1181 

ValdSs  (val-des  ),  Juan.    Spanish  reformer  in  Italy 14957-1540 

Valdlvia,  de  (de  val-de -ve-a) ,  Don  Pedro.    Spanish  conqueror 

of  Chile 15107-1559 

Valenciennes  (va-lon-se-en),  Pieu  i  Henri.    French  landscape 

painter 1750—1819 

Valentine  (val  -en-tin),  Saint.    Ecclesiastical  martyr  at  Rome.. 270 

Valentin  Ian  or  Valentlnla  nus  I.    Flavins.    Roman  emperor. ..  321—  375 

Valerian.  (Pub'liusLuciu'ius  Valeria  nus.)    Roman  emperor — •     268? 

Valette.  de  la  (deb  la  va-lgt ),  Jean  Parisot.    Grand  Master  of 

Malta  and  founder  of  Valetta _ 1494—1568 

Valla  (val  -a),  Lorenzo.    Italian  philologist  and  critic 14087-1457? 

Vallan  dlgham,  Clement  Laird.    American  politician 1820—1871 

Valliere,  de  la  (dell  la  va-le-er  ),  Mile.  Franchise  Louise  de  la 

Baume  Le  Blanc,  Duchess.    Mistress  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  .1644 — 1710 

Valllsnlerl  (val-es-ny-8  -re),  Antonio.    Italian  naturalist 1681—1730 

Valsalva  (val-sal-va),  Antonio  Maria.    Italian  anatomist 1666—1723 

Vambe'ry  (vam-bS-re),  Arminius.    Hungarian  traveler  and  ori- 
entalist   1832   

Vanbrugh  (van-brd  ),  Sir  John.    English  dramatist 1666—1726 

Van  Buren  (van   bu-ren),  Martin.     Eighth  president  of    the 

United  States 1782—1862 

Van^e,  Zebulon  B.     American  Confederate  soldier  and    United 

States  senator _ 1830    - 

Van  Cleve,  Horatio  P.    American  general 1810    

Vancouver  tvan-ko  -ver),  George.    English  navigator.. 17587-1798 

Vandamme  (von-dam  ),  Dominique,  Count.    French  general 1770—1830 

Van  derbllt,  Cornelius.  Sr.    American  capitalist 1794—1877 

Van  der  Heist,  Bartholomew.    Dutch  portrait  painter 1610?-1670? 

Vanderlyn  (van  -der-lln),  John.    American  painter 1776—1852 

Van  der  MSer,  Jan.    (The  Elder.)    Dutch  painter 1625?-1685 

Van  der  Meer,  Jan.    (Son  of  the  former.)    Dutch  painter 1660—1704 

Vandervelde  (van -der-vel-den),  Willem.    (The  Elder.)   Dutch 

marine  painter 1610 — 1693 

Vandervelde,    Willem.     (The  Younger.)     Son.     Dutch   marine 

painter 1633—1707 

Van  derwerf,  Adriaan.    Dutch  painter.. _ 1659—1722 

Vandyke,  or  Van  Dyck  (.van-dik),  Sir  Anthony.    Flemish  por- 
trait painter 1599—1641 

Vane,  Sir  Henry.    English  republican  statesman 1612—1662 

Van  Erpen  (van  Sr-r'-pen),  Thomas.   See  EEPENIUS.. 1584—1624 

Vanlnl  (va-ne  -ne),  Lucilio.    Italian  philosopher 1585—1619 

Vanloo    (v8n-16 ),    Charles    Andr6.      (Carle     Vanloo.)     French 

painter 1705—1765 

Vanloo,  Joan  Baptiste.    (Brother.)    French  painter 1684—1745 

Vanni  (van  -ne),  Francesco.    Italian  painter 15657-1609 

Vannuccl  (van-not  -qhe),  Atto.    Italian  historian 1808—1883 

Van  OOSt  (van  6st),  Jacob.    (The  Elder.)    Flemish  painter 16007-1671 

Van  Rensselaer    (van  rSn'-sel-er),  Solomon.     American  gen- 
eral  1774—1852 

Van   Rensselaer,  Stephen.     (The  Patroon.)     American   states- 
man  1764—1839 

VanSchendel  (vansken -del),  Petrus.    Belgian  painter 1806—1870 

Vanvltelll  (van-ve-tel  -ee),  Luigi.    Italian  architect 1700—1773 

Van  Wart  (van  wawt),  Isaac.    Oneof  the  captors  of  Andr6 1746—1828 

Vapereau  (va-pro),  Louis  Gustave.    French  biographer 1819    - 

Varchi  (var-r  -ke),  Benedetto.    Italian  historian  and  poet 1502—1565 

Varen  (va-ren),  or  Varenlus  (va-r6  -ne  is),  Bernhard.  Dutch 

geographer  and  physician 16107-1660? 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w«t,     here, 
or,     -wore,    wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite, 


camel,     her,     there,      pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     go,     pot, 
cQr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     ae,     <B  =  e;     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 

Vargas.de  (dSvar-r  -gas),  Luis.    Spanish  paiutcr 1502—1568 

Varignon  (va-ren-yon  ),  Pierre.    French  niathematiciau 1654 — 1722 

Varnhagen  von  Ense  (farn  -ha-gen  fon  en -sen),  Karl  August 

Ludwig  Philipp.    German  author 1785— 1S58 

Varoli  (va-ro  -le),  Costanzo.    Italian  anatomist 15437-1575 

Var  TO,  Marcus  Terentius.    Roman  scholar  and  writer ...B.  c.  116—    28 

Vasari  (va-§a  -re),  Giorgio.    Italian  painter  and  art-writer 1512—1574 

Vassar  (van  -er),  Matthew.    Founder  of  Vassar  College. 1792—1868 

Vater  (fa-ter),  Johann  Severin.     German  philologist  and  theo- 
logian  ....1771-1826 

Vattel,  de  (deh  vat-teT ),  Emmeric.    Swiss  jurist  and  writer 1714—1767 

Tauban,  de  (dehvo-bfift  J.SebastienLeprestre,  Marquis.  French 

military  engineer 1638—1707 

Vaucanson,  de  (deh  v&-kon-s6n'),  Jacques.    French  mechani- 
cian  1709—1782 

Vaughan,  John,  Sir.    British  general  in  America ..1738—1795 

Vaughan,  Robert.    English  divine  and  author 1795—1868 

Vaulabelle.de  (deh  vo  la-bel),  Achille  Tenaille.    French  his- 
torian....  1799—1879 

Vauquelin(vo-klan),  Louis  Nicolas.    French  chemist ...1768-1829 

Vaux.de  (deh  TO),  Noel  de  Jourda.    Marshal  of  France 1705—1788 

Ved  der,  Elilm.    American  venre  painter 1836    

Vega  Carplo,  de  (d§  va'-ga  kar  -pe-5),  Lope  Felix.   Spanish 

poet  and  dramatist 1562—1635 

Vega,  von  (fon  va'-ga),  Georg,  Baron.   German  mathematician. .1754— 1802 

Vehse  (£8  -zeh),  KarlEduard.   German  historian 1802—1870 

Velt  (fit),  Philipp.    German  painter 1793—1877 

Veitch  (vech),  John.    Scottish  metaphysician 1829    

Velasquez  (vS-las  -keth),  Diego  Rodriguez  de  Silva  y.    Spanish 

painter ..1599—1660 

Velpeau  (vel-p6  ),  AlfredArmand  Louis  Marie.  French  surgeon.. 1795— 1867 
Vend5me,de(dehv5n-d6m),  Louis  Joseph,  Due.  French  general, 1654— 1712 

Venedey  (fe"-neh-dl),  Jakob.    German  author  and  politician 1805—1871 

Venezlano  (v§-neVse-a-n6),  Agostino.     (Agostino  de'  Musi.) 

Italian  engraver 14907-15407 

Verboeckhoven    (ver-bok-ho-ven),   Eugene  Joseph.    Belgian 

painter '. 1798—1881 

Verdi  (vSr-de),  Giuseppe.    Italian  composer 1814    -- 

Vere.de  (dever),  Aubrey,  Sir.    Irish  poet 1788—1848 

Vere,  de,  Edward,  seventeenth  earl  of  Oxford.    English  courtier 

and  poet ...15407-1604 

Vere,  de,  Thomas.    English  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer 1814    

Vereschagin  (v§-rS-8ha-gen  ),  Yassili.    Russian  painter 1842 

Vergennes,  de  (deh  v8r-zhen ),  Charles  Gravicr,  Count.  French 

statesman 1717—1787 

Vergil  (ver  -gll),  Polydore.    Italian  priest  and  author  in  Eng- 
land  14707-1555 

Vergnlaud  (v8r-rn-yS-6  ),  Pierre  Victorin.  French  revolutionist.1759— 1793 

Verne  (vSr-rn),  Jules.    French  author 1828    

Vernet    (V?r-n§),    Antoine  Charles   Horace.      (Carle    Vernet.) 

French  painter  of  battles 1758—1836 

Vernet,  Claude  Joseph.   (Joseph  Vernet.)  French  marine  painter. 1714— 1789 
Vernet,  Emile  Jean  Horace.     (Horace  Vernet,)   French  painter  of 

battles _ 1789—1863 

VSr'nftn,  Edward.    English  admiral 1689—1757 

Vfiron  (vS-ron  ) ,  Louis  Desire.  French  journalist  and  physician . .  1798—1867 

Verplanck  ,  Gulian  Crommelin.    American  author  and  editor 1786 — 1870 

Verrazano  (vSr-ra-tsa  -no),  Verrazzano,  or  Verrazanl  (ver- 

ra-tsa-ne),  Giovanni.    Florentine  navigator 1470 — 1527 

Ver  re?,  Cains.    Roman  governor B.  c.  1127-B.  c.  427 

Verrl  (ver'-re),  Pietro.    Italian  political  economist 1728—1797 

Vertot,  de  (dehver-to  )  ReneAubert.    French  historian 1655—1735 

Vertue    (ver-tu),  George.    English  engraver... 1684—1756 

Vesalius,  Andreas.    Flemish  anatomist.    Born  at  Brussels 1514—1564 

Vespasian   (ves-pa  -zhl-an).     (Titus  Flavins  Sabinua  Vespasi- 

anus).    Romau  emperor _ _ 9—    79 

Vespucci  (ves  pot  -$he),   Amerigo.    (Lat.  Amer  icus  Vespu 

CiUS.)    Italian  navigator. 1451—1512 

Vestris   (ves'-trls),  Lucia    Elizabeth    (Bartolozzi).    (Mrs.  Mat- 
thews.)   English  actress 1797—1854 

Veuillot  (VUh-y6  ),  Louis.    French  author  and  journalist... 1813—1883 

Vico  (ve -ko),  Giovanni  Yattista.    Italian  philosopher.. 1668—1743 

Vicq  d'  Azyr  (vek  da-zer  ),  F61ix.    French  anatomist 1748-1795 

Vic  tftr,  St.,  of  Marseilles.    Martyr SOS 

Victor  I.    Pope _ —       197 

Victor  II.    Pope.    (Gebehard).... _ 1057 

Victor  III.    Pope 1027—1087 

Victor  IV.    Antipope ... 1164 


Born.  Died. 

Victor.  Soxtus  Aurelius.    Latin  historian lived  3507 

Victor-Amadeus  I.    Duke  of  Savoy  (1630-37)... 1587-1637 

Victor-Amadeus  II.    Duke  of  Savoy,  anil  first  king  of  Sardinia..  1C66-17:B 

Victor-Amadeus  III.    King  of  Sardinia 1726— 179ti. 

Victor-Emmanuel  I.    King  of  Sardinia 1759—1824 

Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  of  Sardinia, and  first  king  of  modern  Italy .  1820— 187» 
Victor  (vek-tor),  Claude  Perrin,  Duke  of  Belluno.  Marshal  of 

France _:. 1764-1841 

Victoria    (Vlk-t6 -rl-a).    (Victoria   Alexandrina.)    Queen    of 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  empress  of  India 1819    

Vicuna  (ve-kon  -ya),    Benjamin  Yincuna    Mackenna.    Chilian 

historian 1831—1886. 

Vida  (ve  -da),  Marco  Girolamo.    Italian  Latin  poet 14857-1568- 

Vidocq  (ve-dok  ),  Eugene  Francois.    French  convict  and  detect- 
ive  _. 1775-1857 

Vieu  (ve-an  J.Joseph  Marie.    French  historical  painter.... 1716— 1809 

Viennet  (ve-en-ne"  ),  Jeau  Pons  Guillaume.    French   politician 

and  author - .1777—1868 

Vigfusson  (Vlg -fos-sfin),  Gudbrand.    Icelandic  lexicographer..  1880— 18891 

Vlgilius.    Pope.. -  555 

Vignier  (ven-ye-e"),  Nicholas.  French  historian  and  chronologist.1580— 1596 
Vignola,  da  (da  ven'-yo-la) ,  James  Barozzi.  Italian  architect. .  1507— 1573 
Vigny,  de  (de  ven-ye  ) ,  Alfred,  Count.  French  poet  and  novelist. 1799 — 186S 

VI  las,  William  F.  American  lawyer,  soldier,  and  senator 1840    - 

Villani  (ve-la -ne) ,  John.  Florentine  historian •    1348 

Villani,  Matthew.   (Brother.)    Florentine  historian 1363 

Villani,  Philip.  Florentine  historian 1404? 

Villanueva,  de  (de  vel-y a-nwS  -va) ,  James.  Span  ish  writer. .  .1765—1824 
Villanueva,  de,  Joachim  Lorenzo.  (Brother.)  Author  and  patriot.1757— 1837 
Villaret  (ve-ya-re),  Claude.  French  historian ;  Continuator  of 

Yelly 17157-1766 

Villars  (vel-yar-r  ),  Claude  Louis  Hector,  Duke  of.    Marshal  of 

France _ 165S— 1734 

Villegas,  de  (de  vel-ye  -gas),  Stephen  Manuel.    Spanish  poet...  1596-1669 
Vlllehardouin,  de  (deh  vel-ar-r-d6-an'),  Geoffrey.   French  his- 
torian  ..11677-1213T 

Villemain  (vel-man  ) ,  Abel  Francois.    French  critic,  orator,  and 

statesman _. 1790—1870 

Villena,  de  (dS  vel-ye" -na),  John  de  Pacheco,  Marquis.    Casti- 

liau  statesman •    1474 

Villeneuve,  de  (deh  vel-nuv) .  Christopher.  Soldier 1541—1615 

Villeneuve,  de,  Gabrielle  Susanna  Barbot.   French  novelist 16957-1755 

Villeneuve,  de,  Huon.    French  poet ...ti.  Phil.  Aug. 

Villeneuve,  de,  Peter  Charles  John  Baptist  Sylvestre.    French 

admiral 1763—1808 

Villeneuve,  de,  Romee.  Grand  seneschal  of  Provence ..11707-1250? 

Villeneuve,  de,  Rosaline,  Saint.  French  Ascetic 12837-1829 

Villeneuve,  de,  William.  French  soldier  and  writer... lived  1497 

Villers,   de    (deh   ve-y6  ),  Charles  Francis   Dominic.    French 

writer 1767—1815 

Villiers  (vll-yer§) ,  Frederic.    English  newspaper  correspondent 

and  artist. _ 1850    • 

Vincent  de  Paul  (vln'-sent  deh  pol),  Saint.    French  reformer 

and  philanthropist _ 1576—1660- 

Vinci,  da    (da  ven-Jhe),  Leonardo.    Italian  painter,  sculptor 

and  architect 1452—1519 

Virchow  (fer-r-cho),  Rudolph.    German  anatomist  and  anthro- 
pologist  1821    - 

Virgil.      (Publius    Virgilius    Maro.)      Roman   poet.     Born    at 

Andes,  near  Mantua B.  c.  70 — B.  c.  19 

Visconti  (ves-kon  -te).    A  famous  family  of  Lombardy,  who  ac- 
quired power  at  Milan  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Vltelllus,  Aulus.    Emperor  of  Rome.... 15—    69- 

Vltru'vlus  Pollio,  Marcus.    Roman  architectural  writer lived  B.  c.  27 

Vlttoria  Colonna.    Scholar.    Life  by  J.  S.  Harford,  1827 1490-1547 

Vitu,  Auguste.    French  author  and  journalist 1828—1891 

Vivaldi  (ve-val -de),  Anthony.    Italian  violinist  and  composer. 1743 

Vivares  (ve-var-r  ),  Francis.    French  engraver.. _ 1709—1780 

Vlves  (ve -vSs),  John  Louis.    Spanish  scholar  and  writer .1492—1540 

VIv  ian,  Richard  Hussey,  Lord.    General  under  Wellington 1775—1842 

Vivian!  (ve-ve-a-ne),  Vincent.    Italian  mathematician 1622—1703 

Vivien  (ve  ve-an),  Joseph.    French  painter 1657—1734 

Vladimir  (vlad -e-mer.    (The  Great.)    Grand  Duke  of  Russia.. 1015 

Vladimir  Monom  achos)    Grand  Duke  of  Kiev 1053—1126 

Voet(VOt),  John.    Jurist  at  Leyden 1647—1714 

Voet,   Paul.    Jurist    at  Utrecht 1619—1667 

Vogler  (fogch'-ler),  George  Joseph.  Abbe.  Musical  com  poser  and 

writer...  ...1749-1814 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenopbou,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,     -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;     tion,     -jion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -eious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,      Ac.  =bel,     del. 
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Vogler,  Valentine  Henry,  of  Halmstadt.    Medical  writer 1822—1677 

Volsenon  (vwaz-non),  Claude  Henry  de  Fusee  du.    Dranuiti-t 

and  poet. 1708— 177.i 

Volture    (vwa-tur-r  ),    Vincent.      French   poet    and    writer. 

(Letters.)... _ _ _ 1598—1648 

Volkoff,  Theodore  Gregorievitch.    Russian  dramatist... 1729—1763 

V61  ney,    Constantino    Francis  Chasseboeuf,  Count  do.    French 

traveler  and  writer ..1757—1820 

Volpa  t6,  John.    Italian  engraver 1733— 1802 

VSl  ta,  Alexander.    Italian  electrician. 1745—1826 

VSltaire,  de  (Fr.  pron.  deh  v81-tar-r'),  Francis  Mary  Arouet. 

French  philosopher,  historian,  dramatist  and  poet 1694 — 1778 

Vondel,  van  den  (van  den  v8n  -del),  Joost.  Dutch  poet...     ...1587—1679 

Voor  hees.,  Daniel  W.    American  lawyer  and  senator 1827    

Vorbsmarty  (v5  -r8sh-morty),  Mihfily.    Hungarian  patriot  and 

writer 1800—1856 

VOSS  (f8s),  Johann  Heinrich.     German  poet  and  critic ..1751—1826 

Vossius  (vosh  -I-us),  Gerard  Jan.    German  scholar  and  writer... 1577— 1649 


T  »     • 

Waagen  (wva  -gen),  Gustav  Friedrich.  German  art  critic 1794—1868 

Waal  or  Wael,  Luke  van.    Painter 1591—1676 

Wace  (vas),  Robert.    Anglo-Norman  poet... 11127-11847 

Wachler  (wvach'-ler),  John  Frederick  Louis.    German  literary 

historian 1767—1838 

Waddell  ,  James,  D.D.    American  clergyman 1739—1805 

Waddell,  James  Iredell.  American  naval  officer  and  Confederate 

privateer 1824—1886 

Wad'dingt&n,  William  Henry.  French  statesman  and  diplomatist,1826    - 

Wade,  Benjamin  F.    American  statesman.. 1800—1878 

Wadham,  Nicholas.    Founder  of  college  at  Oxford.. 16107 

Wading  or  Wadding,  Luke.    Irish  cordelier  at  Rome.    (Annales 

Ordinii  Minorum.) ...1588—1657 

Wading,  Peter.    Irish  Jesuit;  Latin  poet  and  writer 1580—1644 

Wadstrbm  (wvad -str8m),  or  Wadstroem,   Charles   Bernard. 

Swedish  traveler  and  philanthropist 1748—1799 

Wad  sworth,  James.    American  philanthropist 1768 — 1844 

Wadsworth,  James  Samuel.    American  general 1807—1864 

Wafer,  Lionel.    English  voyager  and  adventurer fl.  1690 

Waga  (va  -ga),  Theodore.    Polish  historian _ 1739—1801 

Wagenaar  (wa  -geh-nar),  John.    Dutch  historian __ 1709—1773 

Wager,  Sir  Charles.    Admiral... 1686—1743 

Wag  horn,  Thomas.    English  naval  officer..'. 1800—1850 

Wag  ner,  John  J.    German  philosopher  ._ 1641—1695 

Wagner,  Richard.    German  composer 1813—1883 

Wagner,  Rudolph.    German  writer  on  natural  history 18147-1864 

Wagstaff,  William.    English  physician  and  humorous  writer 1685—1725 

Wain  wright,  Jonathan  Mayhew,  D.  D.     Protestant  Episcopal 

bishop  of  New  York;  writer 1792—1854 

Walte,  Morrison  Renisch.  LL.  D.  Chief  Justice  of  United  States. 1816— 1888 

Wake,  William.    Archbishop  of  Canterbury ..1657—1737 

Wake  field,  Edward  Gibbon.    English  political  economist 17967-1862 

Wakefield,  Rev.  Gilbert.    English  scholar.. 1756—1801 

Wakefield,  Mrs.  Priscilla.    English  writer  of  juvenile  works 1750—1832 

Wakley,  Thomas.    English  surgeon.    Editor  of  the  Lancet 17957-1862 

Walckenaer  (val-ke-nar-r),  Charles  Athanase,  Baron.    French 

writer  and  savant 1771 — 1852 

Waldemar  or  Val  demar  I.    (The  Great.)    King  of  Denmark. ..1131— 1181 

Waldemar  or  Valdemar  II.    (Son.)    (Seier,  the  notorious.) 1241 

Waldemar  or  Valdemar  III.     (Atterdag.)    Last  king  of  the  first 

Danish  dynasty _ _. 1373 

Waldman  (wait  -man),  Johann.    Swiss  magistrate  and  soldier    1426— 1490 
Wales.  Prince  of.    See  ALBERT  EDWARD. 

Wales,  William.    English  astronomer  and  mathematician 1734—1798 

Walker  (wa'-ker),  Amasa.    American  political  economist 1799 — 1875 

Walker,  Francis  Amasa,  LL.  D.,  son  of  Amasa.    Am.  publicist 1840    - 

Walker,  John.    English  lexicographer  and  elocutionist „ 1732—1807 

Walker,  Leroy  Pope.   American  Confederate  general  and  secretary 

of  war 1884 

Walker,   Robert  J.    American  author,  senator  and  secretary  of 

United  States  treasury 1801—1869 

Walker,  Sears  Cook.    American  astronomer 1805—1836 

Walker,  William.    American  filibuster,  shot  at  Truxillo 1824—1860 

Walker,  William  H.  T.    American  Confederate  genei  al _ 1837—1864 

Wai  15196,  Alfred  Russel,  D.  C.  L.     English  naturalist.. 1822    - 

Wallace,  Lew.    American  general  and  novelist 1827    - 


Born.  Died. 

Wallace.  Sir  William.    Scottish  hero  and  patriot.. 12707-1305 

Wai  lenstein,  AlbrechtWenzolEusebius,  Count.  German  general.  1583— 1634 

Wai  ler,  Edmund.    English  poet ..1605—1687 

Wai  lls,  John.    English  mathematician ...1616—1703 

Wallon  <va  Ion  ),  Henri  Alexandra.     French  historian 1812    

Wai  pole,  Horace.     Fourtli  Earl  of  Oxford.    English  author  and 

wit _ 1717—1797 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert.    English  premier __ 1676—1745 

Wai  ter,  John.    Founder  of  the  London  Times. .' •_ 1739—1812 

Walter  von  der  Vogelweide  (val  ter  fonder  f  6 -gel-vl-deh). 

German  minnesinger _ __ .11707-12287 

Ward,  Artcimis.    American  general 1727—1800 

Ward,  Artemus.    Pseudonym  of  Charles  Farrar  Browne  (q.  v.)  ...1834— 1867 

Ward,  John  Quincy  Adams.    American  sculptor 1830    - 

Ward,  Mary  Augusta  (Arnold).    English  novelist 1851    - 

Warner,  Charles  Dudley.    American  author 1829    - 

Warner,  Susan.     (Elizabeth  Wetherell.)    American  novelist 1819—1885 

War  ren,  Sir  John  Borlase.    English  admiral ..1754—1822 

Warren,  Joseph,  M.  D.    American  patriot  and  general 1741—1775 

Warren,  Samuel.    English  novelist 1807—1877 

War  t6n,  Thomas.    English  poetlaureate 1728—1790 

Warwick  (war  Ic) ,  John  Dudley,  Earl  of .    Beheaded 1502—1553 

Warwick,   Richard    Neville,  Earl   of.      (King   Maker.)    English 

warrior 14207-1471 

Wash  burn,  Elihu  Benjamin.    American  statesman 1816—1887 

Wash  Ingtdn,  George.    American  general  and  first  president  of  the 

United  States 1732—1799 

Waterlod  ,  Anthony.    Dutch  landscape  painter 1618—1682 

Wat  son,  James  Craig.    American  astronomer 1838—1880 

Watt,  James.    Scottish  inventor ._ 1738—1819 

Wat  teau  (vat-t6'),  Antoine.    French  painter _ 1684—1721 

Wat  tersdn,  Henry.    American  journalist  and  orator ...1840    — 

Watts,  Isaac.    English  divine  and  hymnologist .1674—1748 

Way  land,  Francis.    American  divine  and  writer  on  moral  philos- 
ophy  _ ..1796-1865 

Wayne,  Anthony.    (Mad  Anthony  Wayne.)    American  general 1745—1798 

Webb,  Alexander  Stewart.    American  general  and  educator 1835    - 

Webb,  James  Watson.    (Father.)    American  journalist 1802—1884 

Web'er,  Georg.    German  historian 1808—1888 

Weber,  von  (fon  vSber),Karl  Maria  Friedrich  Ernst.    German 

composer ;.__ 1786—1826 

Web  ster,  Augusta.    (Cecil  Home.)    English  poetess 1840   — 

Webster,  Daniel.    American  orator  and  statesman 1782—1852 

Webster,  John.    English  dramatist lived  17th  c. 

Webster,  Noah.    American  lexicographer .1758—1843 

Weed,  Thurlow.    American  journalist  and  politician 1797 — 1882 

Weir,  Harrison  William.    English  artist  and  book  illustrator 1824 . 

Welles,  Gideon.    Secretary  U.  8.  Navy 1802—1878 

Welle§  lef,  Richard  Cooley,  Marquis.  Governor  general  of  India  .1760—1842 
Wei  llngt&n,  Arthur  Wellesloy,  First  Duke  of.    British  general. .  .1769-1852 

Wellf,  David  Ames.    American  political  economist 1828    - 

Wen  ceslaus.    Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of  Bohemia 1361—1419 

Went  w5rth,  John.    (Long  John.)    American  journalist ..1815—1888 

Werder,  von  (f on  vSr'der),  August.    German  general ..1808—1887 

Werner  (vSrner),  Abraham  Gottlob.    German  geologist 1750— 1817 

Wes  lef,  Charles.    English  Methodist  divine  and  hymnologist 1708—1788 

Wesley,  John.     (Brother.)     Founder  of  Methodism 1703-1781 

West,  Benjamin.    American  painter.    President  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, England... 1738—1820 

West  6n,  Edward.    English  electrician 1850    - 

Wharton  (hwor  -tin),  Francis.    American  divine  and  law  writer,1820— 1889 

Wharton,  Thomas,  Marquis  of.    English  statesman 16407-1715 

Wharton,  Thomas.    English  anatomist 16107-1673 

Whate  If ,  Richard.    Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  author 1787—1863 

Wheat  ley,  Phillis.    American  negro  poetess,  born  in  Africa 17537-1794 

Wheat  6n,  Henry.    American  publicist  and  diplomatist 1785—1848 

Wheat  Bt&ne,  Sir  Charles.    English  physicist 1802—1875 

Wheel  §r,  William  Adolphus.    American  lexicographer. ..1833— 1874 

Wheeler,  William  Almon.    Nineteenth  Yice-President  of  the  United 

States ...1819-1887 

Wheel  6ck,  Eleazer.    American  divine.     Founder  and  first  presi- 
dent of  Dartmouth  college 1711—1779 

Wheel  right,  John.  English-American  divine.   Founder  of  Exeter, 

New  Hampshire.. 1594—1679 

Whewell  (hfl  -el),  William.    English  philosopher  and  scholar 1794—1856 

Whip  pie  (hwlp  1),  Abraham.    American  naval  officer 1733—1819 

Whipple,  Amiel  Weeks.    American  general 1818— 1863 

Whipple,  Edwin  Percy.    American  essayist  and  critic 1819—1886 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite, 


camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    si're,    sir,     marine;   go,     pot, 
cttr,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     88,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 

Whist  l§r,  George  Washington.    American  civil  engineer 1800—1849 

Whitcomb  ( whit -kum),  John.    American  general 1720— 1812 

Whis  ton,  William.    English  divine  and  mathematician. 1667—1752 

White,  Andrew  Dickson.    American  educator . 1882    

White,  Edward  D.    Associatejustice  UnitedStatessupremecourt.1845    - 
White,  Henry  Kirke.    (Kirke  White.)   English  poet  born  iu  Spain.1785— 1806 

White,  Horace.    American  journalist 1834    - 

White,  Joseph  Blanco.    (Blanco  White.)   English  author.. 1775—1841 

White,  Richard  Grant.    American  author 

White  field,  George.    English  Methodist-Calvinistic  preacher 1714—1770 

White  head,  William.    English  dramatist  and  poet... 1715—1785 

Whitehouse,  Henry  John.  American  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop.  1803— 1874 

White  locke,  Bulstrode.    English  statesman - 1605—1676 

Whit  gift,  John.    English  prelate.    Archbishop  of  Canterbury 1530—1604 

Whit  Ing,  Henry.    American  author  andsoldier 

Whiting,  William.    American  lawyer ^--- 

Whitman,  Walt.    American  poet 

Whit  more,  Thomas.    American  clergyman  and  author... 
Whit  nef,  Adeline  D.   (Train.)    American  authoress.. . 

Whitney,  Eli.    American  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin... 1765—1825 

Whitney,  Josiah  Dwight.    American  geologist... 
Whitney,  William  Dwight.    American  philologist ... 

Whit  tlSr,  John  Greenleaf.    American  poet 

Wichern  (we  -chSrn),  Johann  Heinrich.    German  philanthropist  1808—1881 

Wie  land,  Christoph  Martin.    German  poet 

WiertZ,  Antoine  Joseph.    Belgian  painter ..1806—1865 

Wieselgren  (we  -zel-grSn),  Peter.    Swedish  philanthropist  and 

author - - 1800-1877 

Wight  (Wit) ,  Orlando  Williams.    American  author  and  translator  1824    - 
Wll'berforje,  William.    English  philanthropist  and  statesman..  1759— 1833 

WilCOX,  Ella  Wheeler.    (Mrs.  Wilcox.)    American  poetess ...1859    - 

Wil  denow,  Karl  Ludwig.    German  naturalist 1765—1812 

Wil'frSd  or  Wil  frid,  Saint,  Anglo-Saxon  prelate;  bishop  of  York,  634?-  709 

Wilkes  (wllks) ,  Charles.    American  rear-admiral 1801—1877 

Wilkes,  John.    English  political  agitator  and  journalist 1727—1797 

Wll'kiS,  Sir  David.    Scottish  painter 

Wil  kins.,  Sir  Charles.    English  Sanskrit  scholar 

Wil  klns&n,  James.    American  general ...1757—1825 

Wilkinson,  Jemima.    American  religious  impostor 

Wilkinson,  Sir  John  Gardner.    English  Egyptologist  —  ..  .1797—1875 

Wil  lard,  Emma  C.  (Hart).    American  educationist ...1787—1870 

Wlllard.  Frances  E.    American  educator,  journalist,  and  temper- 
ance advocate 1839 

Wille  (VWll -eh),  Johann  Georg.    German  engraver 1715—1806 

Wlllems,  Jan  Frans.    Flemish  philologist  and  historian 1793—1846 

William  (Wil -yam)  I.      (Conqueror.)    King  of  England 1027—1087 

William  II.    (Rufus.) - 

William  III.     (William  Henry  of  Nassau,  Princeof  Orange.) 1650—1702 

William  IV.    Uncle  of  Queen  Victoria,  who  succeeded  him 1765—1837 

William  I.     (Frederik  Wilhelm.)    King  of  the  Netherlands 1772—1843 

William  II.    (Wilhelm  Frederik  Georg  Lodewijk.) 1792—1849 

William  III.    (Wilhelm  Alexander  Paul  Frederik  Lodewijk.)  ....1817    - 
William  I.     (Wilhelm  Friedrich  Ludwig.)     King  of  Prussia  and 

emperor  of  Germany 

William  Of  Nassau  (nas'-stfw) .  Prince  of  Orange.    (The  Silent.)  .1533—1584 

William  of  Wykeham.    Bishop  of  Winchester 1324—1404 

Williams   (Wll-yamz),    Eleazer.     American    clergyman.     (The 

Lost  Prince.) - - 1787T-1858 

Williams,  Ephraim.    Founder  of  Williams  college,  Mass 1715-1755 

Williams,  John.     (The  Redeemed  Captive.)    American  divine 1664—1729 

Williams',  John.    ( The  Apostle  of  Polynesia.)  English  missionary  1796—1889 

Williams,  Monier.    English  Sanskrit  scholar ...1819    - 

Williams,  Roger.    Puritan  reformer.    Founder  of  Rhode  Island.. 1599— 1683 
Williams,  Rowland.    English  clergyman  and  author...  ...1817—1870 

Williams,  Samuel  Wells.    American  Chinese  scholar. ..  ...1812—1884 

Williams,  William.    Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  .1731— 1811 

Willis,  Albert  S.    United  States  minister  to  Hawaii 1843    - 

Willis,  Francis.    English  physician  for  the  insane. ._ ...1718— 1807 

Willis,  Nathaniel  Parker.    American  poet  and  journalist 1806—1867 

Willis',  Robert.   English  physicist  and  mechanician 1800—1875 

Willis,  Thomas.  English  anatomist  and  physician...  ...1621—1675 

WillOUghby  (Wil -6-bI),  Sir  Hugh.    English  arctic  navigator...        -    1554 

Wll'm&t,  David.    American  statesman - 1814—1868 

Wil  son,  Alexander.    Scottish  ornithologist  in  America 1766—1813 

Wilson,  George.    Scottish  chemist  and  physician... 

Wilson,  Henry.    Eighteenth  vice-president  of  the  United  States. ..1812— 1875 

Wilson,  Horace  Hayman.    English  orientalist 1786—1860 


Born.  Died. 
Wilson,  James.    American  jurist.    Signer  of  the  Declaration  of 

Independence 

Wilson,  James  F.    American  statesman. .. 

Wilson,  Jaine*  H.    American  military  engineer  and  general. . . 

Wilson,  John.    (Christopher  North.)    Scottish  author... 

Wilson,  Richard.    English  painter ... 17137-1782 

Wilson,  William  L.    M.  C.  from  West  Virginia,  author  of    the 

"Wilson  Bill"... - -  — 1843    - 

Wimpffen,  de  (deh  VWimp  -fen),  Emmanuel  Felix.    French  gen- 
eral of  German  descent.. 

Win  9hell,  Alexander.    American  geologist  and  author... 
Winckelmann  (wlnk'-el-man) ,  Johann  Joachim.  German  archae- 
ologist..       - 1717-1768 

Windham  (wind  -am),  William.    English  orator  and  eta tesman..  1750— 1 
Win  d6m,  William.     American  financier   and   secretary  of   the 

United  States  treasury ...1827—1891 

Wine  brenner,   John.     American  clergyman.     Founder  of  the 

"Church  of  God" - ...1797-1860 

Winer  (vwe  -ner),  George  Benedict.     German    theologian  and 

orientalist 1789-1858 

Winkelried.    See  ARNOLD  VON  WINKELHIED. 

Win  Slow,  Edward.    Governor  of  Plymouth  colony... 

Winslow,  Forbes  Benignns.    English  physician  and  writer 1810— 

WinslOW,  Hubbard.    American  clergyman  and  author 1800— 

WinslOW,  Jacques  Benigne.    French  anatomist  and  writer ...1669—1760 

WinslOW.  John  A.     American  commodore.     (Commander  of  the 

Kearsarge.) - 1811-1873 

WinslOW,  Miron.    American  missionary  and  author 

Win  for,  Justin.    American  author  and  librarian 

WIn'ter,  William.    American  poet  and  critic 

Winter,  van,  Jan  Willem.    Dutch  naval  commander 1761—1812 

Winterfeld   (VWln-ter-fSlt),  von,  Hans  Karl.     Prussian  gen- 
eral...  - - - 1709-1757 

Win  terhalter,  Franz  Xaver.    German  portrait  painter 1803 — 1873 

Winther  (vln  -tSr),  Rasmus  Villads  Christian  Ferdinand.    Dan- 
ish poet - - 1796—1876 

WInthr6p  John.    English  governor  of  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts  1588-1649 

Winthrop,  John.    (Son.)    Twice  governor  of  Connecticut ...1606—1676 

Winthrop,  Robert  Charles.    American  U.  S.  senator 

Winthrop,  Theodore.    American  novelist  and  soldier _ 1828—1861 

Win  wood,  Sir  Ralph.    English  diplomatist  and  statesman... 1564—1617 

WIrt,  William.    American  lawyer  and  biographer. _ ...  1772—1834 

Wise,  Henry  A.    American  politician  and  Confederate  general 1806—1876 

Wise,  Henry  Augustus.    American  naval  officer  and  writer. 1819—1869 

Wiselius  (wl-se"-ll-us),  Samuel  1.    Dutch  poet 1769—1845 

Wiszniewski  (Vlsh-nl-ev-ski),  Michael.    Polish  historian 1794—1866 

With  ering,  William.    English  naturalist. 1741—1799 

WIth'Srg.,  George.    English  poet,  satirist  and  soldier. _.      ...1588—1667 

With  ersp&on,  John,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.    Scottish-American  patriot 

and  educator - ---  ...1722—1794 

WplC&tt,  John.    (Peter  Pindar.)    English  satiric  poet 1738—1819 

WolCOtt,  Oliver.    American  patriot  and  statesman ..1726— 1797 

WolCOtt,  Oliver.    (Son.)    Secretary  of  U.  S.  treasury ..1760—1883 

Wplf,  Friedrich  August,    German  scholar  and  critic 1759—1824 

Wolf,  Hieronymous.    German  classical  scholar _ 1516—1580 

Wolf.Johanu.    German  jurisconsult  and  compiler -     -    1600 

Wolf,  Johann.    German  medical  writer 1537—1616 

Wolf,  von   (fon  VWOlf  ),  Johann  Christian.     German  mathema- 
tician and  philosopher _ ..  .1679— 1754 

Wolf,  Johann    Christopher.      Lutheran   divine,   orientalist   and 

biblical  writer  at  Hamburg 1683—1739 

Wolfe,  Rev.  Charles.    Irish  divine  and  poet 1791—1823 

Wolfe,  James.    English  general;  fell  at  Quebec. 1726—1759 

Wplff,  Oscar  Louis  Bernard.    German  author 1799—1851 

Wolff,  Pius  Alexander.    German  actor ..1782—1828 

Wb'lftt  (vwSlf  D.Joseph.    German  pianist  and  composer.. 1772—1814 

Wpllaston,  Rev.  William.    English  philosophical  writer... 1659—1724 

Wollaston,  William  Hyde,  M.  D.    English  natural  philosopher 1766—1828 

Wpll  Stfcnecraft,  Mary.  (Mn.  Godwin.)    English  writer 1759—1797 

Worgey1,  Thomas.    English  cardinal  and  statesman 1471—1530 

Wolzogen, von  (f  on  vw8lt-8,6'-gen),  Caroline.  German  authoress,1763— 1847 

Wpod,  Sir  Andrew.    Scottish  admiral ..14557-1539T 

Wood,  Anthony  a,    English  antiquary  and  biographer 1632—1695 

Wood,  George  B.    American  physician  and  medical  writer 1797—1879 

Wood,  DeVolson.    American  engineer  and  physicist 1832    - 

Wood,  Isaac.    English  painter  and  humorist 1689—1752 

Wood,  Sir  Matthew,  M.  P.    Lord  mayor  of  London 1768—1843 


boll,    bfiy;     pfiut,    Jowl;    cat,    gell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -t'ian  =  shan.     -tion.     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    4c.  =  bel,     del. 
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Wood,  Robert,    (Palmyra  Wood.)    Irish  archteologist... 1716—1771 

Wood,  Thomas  J.    American  general 1825    - 

Wood,  Thomas  W.    American  genrepainter  _ 1823    

Wpod  g.11,  John.    English  surgeon ..155C.M646 

Wood  bridge,  \Vm.  Chanuing.    American  educational  writer 1794—1845 

Wood  bury,  Levi.    American  jurist  and  statesman 1789—1851 

Wood  cock,  Robert.    English  composer  and  painter 1692—1728 

Wood  des&n,  Dr.  Richard.    English  jurist  and  law  writer.. 1745 — 1822 

Wood  fall,  William.     English  journalist  and  parliamentary  re- 
porter  .1745  or  6— 1803 

Wood  head,  Abraham.    English  Roman  Catholic  writer 1678 

Wood  house,  Robert.    English  mathematician  and  astronomer. ..1773— 1827 

Woods,  Leonard,  D.  D.    American  divine _ 1774—1854 

Woods,  William  B.,  LL.  D.    American  jurist  and  general 1824—1887 

Wood  vllle,  Anthony,  Earl  Rivers.    English  peer  and  poet ;  be- 
headed  ..1442— 148S 

Woodvllle,  or  Wydvllle.  Elizabeth.    (Sister-)    Queen  of  Edward 

IV 1486? 

Woodvllle,  William,  M.  D.    English  medical  writer ...1752—1805 

Woodward,  Henry.    English  comedian... 1717—1777 

Woodward,  John.    English  geologist 1665—1728 

Woodward,  Joseph.    American  army  surgeon  and  scientist 1833—1884 

Woodward,  Samuel  Bayard,  M.  D.    American  physician 1787—1850 

Woodward,  Dr.  Samuel  P.  English  geologist 1821—1865 

Wood  w5rth,  Samuel.    American  editor  and  writer.    Author  of 

The  Old  Oaken  Bucket  _ 1785—1842 

Wool,  John  E.    American  general 1789—1869 

Wool  house,  John  Thomas.     English  surgeon  and  oculist.  _ 1730 

WOOllett,  William.     English  engraver 1735—1785 

Wool  man,  John.    American  quaker.    Abolitionist.. 1720—1773 

Wool  Bef,  Melancthon  Taylor.    United  States  naval  officer .1782— 1838 

WOOlsey,  Theodore  Dwight,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  American  scholar  and 

writer _ _ _. _. 1801—1889 

Wool  St6n,  Rev.  Thomas.     English  theological  writer 1669—1733 

Wposter,  David.    American  revolutionary  general. 1710—1777 

Woot  t&n,  John.    English  painter.. _ 1720—1765 

Worcester  (wos'-ter),  Edward  Somerset,  Marquis  of.    English 

peer  and  inventor __. 1667 

Worcester,  Joseph  Emerson,  LL.  D.    American  geographer  and 

lexicographer 1784 — 1865 

Worcester,  Noah,  D.  D.    American  Congregational  divine 1758—1838 

W5rd  en,  JohnLorimer.    American  commodore  (Com.  Monitor.).  1818    - 
W5rd  swSrth,  Rev.  Christopher,  D.  D.    Master  of  Trinity  College. 

(Ecclesiastical  Biography.) __ 1774 — 1846 

Wordsworth,  William.    English  poet 1770—1850 

W5rlldge,  Thomas.   English  portrait  painter  and  engraver 1700—1766 

Wor  mlus,  Olaus.    Danish  physician,  antiquary,  historian ..1588—1654 

Woronicz  (vo-ro  -nltch),  John  Paul.    Polish  prelate  and  poet.. .1757— 1829 

WSrth,  William  Jenkins.    American  general 1794—1849 

W5rth  ingt&n,  Thomas.    Governor  of  Ohio. 1773—1827 

Wort  ley1,  Emmelino  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  Lady.    English  writer..  1806— 1855 

Wot  tftn,  Sir  Henry.    English  diplomatist  and  author 1568—1639 

Wotton,  Rev.  William,  D.  D.  English  divine,  critic,  and  historian.1666— 1726 

Wouters,  Francis.    Flemish  painter.    Assassinated. 1614—1659 

Wou  verman,  Philip.    Dutch  painter ...1620—1668 

Wrangell,  von  (fon  vrang  -el),  Ferdinand  Petrovitch,  Baron. 

Russian  explorer  and  governor  of  Russian  America. ._ 17967-1870 

Wraxall  (raks  -al),  Nathaniel  William,  Baronet.  English  author. 1751— 1831 

Wren  (ren),  Christopher,  Sir.   English  architect _ 1632—1723 

Wright  (rlt) ,  Frances,   (lime.  D'Arusmont.)   Scottish  reformer. ..1795— 1853 

Wright,  Horatio  G.    American  general  and  chief  of  engineers 1820    

Wright,  Silas.    American  statesman 1795—1847 

Wright,  Thomas.    English  antiquary,  born  in  Wales .1810—1877 

Wright,  William.    British  orientalist,  born  in  Bengal.. 1830—1889 

Wrottesley  (rots'-ll),  John,  Baron.    English  astronomer 1798—1867 

Wurmser  (vworm  -zer) ,  Dagobert  Sigismund.  Austrian  general. 1724— 1797 

Wurtz  (vilrts),  Charles  Adolphe.    French  chemist 1817—1884 

Wy  att,  James.    English  architect  ...i 1743—1813 

Wyatt,  "Matthew  Digby,  Sir.    English  architect  and  author 1820—1877 

Wyatt,  Richard  James.    English  sculptor 1795—1850 

Wyatt,  Thomas,  Sir.     English  courtier,  statesman  and  poet 1503—1542 

Wjfch  erle?,  WiUiatn.    English  dramatist 16407-1715 

Wfc'llf,  Wfc  llffe  or  Wick  llffe,  John.    English  ecclesiastical  re- 
former .... _ ...13247-1384 

Wykeham  (wlk -am),  William.    English  ecclesiastic  and  states- 
man  ..1824—1404 

Wy  man,  Jeffries.    American  anatomist 1814—1874 

Wyndham  (Wlnd'-am),  William,  Sir.    English  statesman ..1687—1740 


fate,     fat,    fare,    amidst,    what,    fail,    father;     we,    wet,    here, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     sin;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite, 


Born.  Died. 
Wyse,  Lucian  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  French  engineer.  Surveyor  of 

the  isthmus  of  Panama 1844    - 

Wyss  (vwls),  Johann  Rudolf.    Swisswriter.  Author  of  Swiss  Fam- 

ilif  Robinson. 
Wythe  (with),  George.    American  jurist.  Signer  of  Declaration  of 

Independence 1726 — 1806 

Wyttenbach  (wit  -en-bak),  Daniel.  Swiss  philologist 1746—1820 

X. 

Xaupi  (gzo-pl),  Joseph.    French  antiquary 1688—1778 

Xavler  (zav'-I-er),  St.  Francis.  (The  Apostle  of  the  Indies.) 

Spanish  Jesuit  missionary 1506—1552 

Xavier  de  Menezes  (sha-ve-er  de  me'-ne'  -zes),  Francisco. 

Count  of  Ericeira.  Portuguese  general  and  writer 1673—1743 

Xenocrates  (ze-nok  -ra-tez).    Greek  philosopher .B.C.  396—314 

Xenophanes  (ze-nof  -a-nez).    Greek  philosopher  and  poet..B.  c.  6287-  520? 

Xenophon  (zen'-6-fon).    Athenian  historian  and  general B.  o.  445?-  355? 

Xeres,  de(d§  ze  -res), Francisco.  Spanish  historian  with  Pizarro, 15047-1570? 

Xerxes  (zerks-ez).     (Xerxes  the  Great.)    King  of  Persia B.C. 465 

Xlmenes  (zl-me-nez),  Francisco.  (Ximents  de  Cisneros.)  Span- 
ish cardinal  and  statesman 1437 — 1517 

Xylander  (kse-lan-der),  Gulicelmus  or  William.  German 

scholar 1532—1576 

Xylander,  von  (fon  kse-lan  -der) ,  Joseph  Karl.  German  mili- 
tary writer 1794-1854 

Y. 

Yakoob   Bey.    Toorkoman  warrior.    Assassinated ..1820—1877 

Yale,  Elihu.    Patron  of  Yale  College 1649—1721 

Yancey  (yan  -si),  William  Lowndes.  American  politician 1814—1863 

Yar'rell,  William.    British  naturalist 1784—1856 

Yates,  Edmund  Hodgson.    English  novelist 1831    - 

Yates,  Richard.    War  governor  of  Illinois 1818—1873 

Yates,  William.    English  missionary  and  orientalist 1792—1845 

Yeameij,  William  Frederick.    English  painter 1835    - 

Yonge  (yung),  Charles  Duke.    English  biographer  and  historian.  1812    - 

Yonge,  Charlotte  Mary.    English  novelist _ .1823    - 

York,  Edmund  of  Langley,  First  Duke  of 1341—1402 

Yorke,  Charles,  Lord  Morden.    English  jurist  and  statesman 1722—1770 

Yorke,  Charles  Philip.    Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England 1690—1764 

You  mans.  Edward  Livingston.  American  scientist 1821 — 1887 

Young,  Arthur.    English  agriculturist ._ _ 1741—1820 

Young,  Brigham.    Leader  and  high  priest  of  the  Mormons 1801 — 1877 

Young,  Charles  Augustus.    American  astronomer 1834    - 

Young,  Edward.    English  poet 1684—1765 

Young,  John    Russell.    American  newspaper  correspondent    and 

author 1841    - 

Young,  Thomas.    English  physician  and  physicist 1773—1829 

Ypsllanti   (Ip-se-lan'-te)  or   Ypsilan  tis,   Alexander,   Prince. 

Greek  patriot  and  general 1792—1828 

Yfile,  Henry,  Sir.    English  geographer  and  general... 1820—1889 

Yvon  (e-von  ),  Adolpho.    French  historical  painter 1817    

z. 

Zabaglla  (dza-bal  -ya),  Niccolo.   Italian  architect  and  inventor.  1674— 1750 
Zabarella  (dza-ba-rel-la),  Francesco.    (The  Cardinal  of  Flor- 
ence.)   Italian  ecclesiastic  and  writer  ._ 1339—1417 

Zach,  von  (fon  zach),  Franz  Xaver,  Baron.    German  astronomer. 1754— 1832 

Zahn  (tsan),  Johann  Karl  Wilhelm.     German  art-writer 1800—1871 

Zalln'Skl,  Edmund  Louis  Gray.    American  soldier  and  inventor.. 1849    - 

'Zaluski  (za-lo6s  -ke),  Jozef  Andrzej.    Polish  bibliophile.. 1702—1774 

Zamacois  (tha-ma-ko'-es),  Eduardo.    Spanish  painter 1842 — 1871 

Zamojski,  or  Zamoyski  (za-m6T-ske),  Andrzej,  Count.    Polish 

statesman 1716 — 1792 

Zamojski,  Jan.    Polish  statesman,  general  and  scholar 1541—1605 

Zampieri  (dzam-pe  § -re),  Camillo.    Italian  poet 1701—1784 

Zanchi  (dzan -ke),  Girolamo.    Italian  religious  reformer ...1516—1590 

Zarate,  de  (d6  tha~ra  -te),  Agostin.    Spanish  historian 1493—1560? 

Zarco  (zar  -k6),  Joao  Gonzalez.    Portuguese  navigator .lived  1419 

Zea  (th§  -a),  Don  Francisco  Antonio.  South  American  statesman. 1770— 1822 

Zeller  (tsel  -er),  Jules  Sylvain.    French  historian 1820    - 

Zelter  (tsel'-ter),  Karl  Friedrich.    German  composer 1758—1832 


camel,     her.     there;      pine,     pit,     s'ire,     sir,     marine;     go,     p5t, 
cur,    rule,    full;     try.    Syrian,     SB,     OB  =  «;     ey  =  a.     au  =  kw. 
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Born.  Died. 
Zeno    (ze  -no).      Greek    philosopher.      Founder    of    the     Stoic 

school. - B.C.  3587-  2607 

Zeno  of  Elea.    Greek  philosopher ..B.C.  493?- 

Zeno.    (The  Isaurian.)    Emperor  of  the  East ._ 4267-491 

Zeno  (dze  -no),  Apostolo.    Italian  historian  and  poet 1668—1750 

Zeno,  Carlo.    Grand  admiral  of  Venice ..13347-1418 

Zeno,  Nicolfl.    Venetian  navigator 1330—1395 

Zenobia  (ze-no -bl-a),  Septimia.    Queen  of  Palmyra —       280 

Zetterstedt  (zet  -ter-StSt),  Johan  Wilhelm.  Swedish  naturalist.1785— 1874 

ZeuxlS  (zuks  -Is).    Greek  painter  of  the  human  form B.  c.  4647-  396 

Zlegler  (tsegch-ler),  Friedrich  Wilhelm.    German  actor   and 

dramatist 1758-1827 

Ziethen,  von  (fon  tse  -ten),  Hans  Joachim.    Prussian  general. ..1699— 1786 
Zimmemiann,  von  (zlm'-er-mfltn;  Ger.  pron.  fontslm'-er-man), 

Johann  Georg.    Swiss  physician  and  philosopher ..1728—1795 

Zimmern  (tslm-mern),  Helen.    German  English  authoress 1846    - 

Zin  zendorf,   von  (Ger.  pron.  fon  tsln'-tsen-dorf),   Nikolaus 

Ludwig,  Count.    Restorer  of  the  Moravian  sect 1700—1760 

Zis  ka,  or  Zlzka,  Jan.    Bohemian  general  and  leaderof  Hussites.  13807-1424 

Zoega  (Z0-e'-ga),  Georg.    Danish  archaeologist 1755—1809 

Zola  (ZO-lar),  Emile.    French  novelist 1840    - 


Born.  Died. 

Z8l  llcoffer,  Felix  Kirk.    American  soldier  and  Confederate  gen- 
eral...  _. ...1812-1862 

Zolllkofer  (ts6T-e-k6-fer),  Georg  Joachim.  Swiss  pulpit  orator. 1730— 1788 
Zordas  ter.    Persian  philosopher.     Founder  of  Magiau  Persian 

religion .unknown. 

Zorrilla  y  Moral  (thor-ril-ya  e  mo-ral ),  Don  Jose.    Spanish 

poet  and  dramatist 1817    - 

Zschokke  (tshok  -eh),  Johann  Heinrich Daniel.  German  author.1771— 1848 
Zuccarelll    (dzok-ka-rel-le),    Francesco.     Italian    landscape 

painter 1702-1789 

Zuccaro  (dz6k  -ka-rfi)  or  Zucchero  (dzdk  -kS-ro),  Federigo. 

Italian  painter.. ...15437-1609 

Zukertort  (tSQk -er-tort) ,  J.  H.    German-Russian  chess  player. .1842— 188& 

Zumpt,  Karl  Timotheus.    German  philologist 1792—1849 

Zurbaran  (thor-ba-ran1),  Francisco.    Spanish  painter 1598— 1662 

Zurlta  (th6-re  -ta),  Ger6nimo.    Spanish  historian .1512—1580 

Zwlnger,  Theodore.    (The  Elder.)    Swiss  physician 1533—1588 

Zwlngll,    Ulric    or   Huldreich.     (Lot.   Zuin  gllus.)    Swiss   re- 
former and  patriot 1484—1531 

Zwlrner  (tsvwer-r -ner) ,  Ernst  Friedrich.    German  architect. .  .1802—1861 
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